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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    89'^    CONGRESS,   FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Ti  i:si)AV,  May  2.1.  liiC") 

{Legislailce  day  of  Monday,  May  24, 
1965) 

Tlie  Senate  m:t  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  tiic  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chanlain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  ollcrcd  the  following 
prayer: 

Ci:r  P\ather,  God,  whose  mercy  and 
Ic-Q  arc  from  evcrla.sting  to  everlasting: 
Comina  at  noontide  to  this  altar  of  Thy 
r,race,  from  all  the  tangled,  winding 
path.s  our  weary  feet  are  treading,  with 
so  much  that  is  unpredictable  and  un- 
•siire,  unless  our  feet  are  to  slip,  we  must 
be  sure  of  Thee,  even  amid  the  flood  of 
mortal  ills  prevailing.  Presen'c  us,  O 
Lord,  for  in  Thee  do  we  put  our  tinast. 

We  come  to  lay  our  burdens  and  tasks 
before  Thee,  not  that  we  may  leave  them 
there,  but  that  we  may  carry  them  with 
pallant  hearts,  and  that  having  seen 
what  we  are  called  to  do  and  bear  in  the 
light  of  Thy  promised  pov.-cr,  and  hav- 
ing received  new  strength  and  courage. 
we  may  find  that  even  weights  may  be 
changed  to  wings,  and  that  statutes  may 
turn  into  songs,  as  we  run  and  are  not 
weary,  and  as  we  walk  and  are  not  faint. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  promise  never  fails: 

"Come  unto  Mc,  all  ye  who  labor  and 
arc  hca-v>'  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  24,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


r-.IESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  v;as  com.municated  to  the 
Senate  by  ivir.  Gcislcr,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  339)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CXI 724 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564 1  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  o.uorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  From  which 
side  will  the  time  necessary  for  the 
quorum  call  be  taken? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  quorum  call  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  time  necessary  for  the 
quorum  call  will  be  equally  divided.  The 
clerk  V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  order  fof  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  wishes  to  introduce 
a  bill.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
whatever  time  he  suggests  he  needs. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  shall  need  only  2 
or  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

A  NEW  WHEAT  PRICE  SUPPORT 

PROPOSAL 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansr.s  [Mr.  Carlson],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  new  wheat  price  support 
proposal  which  is  simple  but  will  pro- 
vide the  wheat  producers  of  this  country 
with  the  increased  income  they  so  badly 
need  at  this  time. 

In  short,  this  bill  will  assure  farmers 
complying  with  acreage  allotments  a 
blended  price  of  at  least  $2  per  bushel 
for  their  normal  production.  Minimum 
price  support  levels  would  be  established 
at  50  percent  of  parity — presently 
$1,27'2 — or  the  3-year  average  of  the 
world  price — about  $1.30 — whichever  is 
the  higher.  The  difference  between  this 
level  and  the  $2  per  bushel  blended  price 
would  be  paid  directly  to  farmers 
through  production  payments  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Processors  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase wheat  certificates  for  all  wheat 
milled  for  domestic  human  consump- 
tion. These  certificates  would  be  priced 
at  the  difference  between  the  minimum 
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support  level  and  100  percent  of  parity, 
presently  $2.55  per  bushel.  Receipts 
from  the  sales  of  certificates  would,  in 
large  measure,  finance  the  entire 
program. 

No  diversion  payments  would  be  made 
on  the  mandatory  11.1-percent  reduction 
which  wheat  farmers  must  make  in  their 
plantings  to  comply  with  the  program. 
Diversion  payments  would  be  available 
to  tlicse  producers  who  reduced  their 
plantings  beyond  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement, if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture chose  to  make  such  a  diversion 
program  available.  There  would  be  no 
export  certificate  program  under  this 
bill. 

While  this  proposal  would  provide 
much  higher  income  to  farmers,  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  program  now 
in  effect  for  1965.  In  no  instance  would 
the  consumers  be  paying  more  tlian  par- 
ity for  the  wheat — which  by  Govern- 
ment standards  is  only  a  fair  price. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  objec- 
tions to  Federal  fai-m  programs  have 
taken  three  forms:  first.  Government 
costs  are  too  high;  second,  they  are  too 
complicated  and  difficult  for  farmers  to 
understand  and  work>w'ith;  and,  third, 
the  price  protection  provided  for  the 
farmer  is  too  low.  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  proposal  effectively  meets 
all  three  of  these  objections. 

Government  costs  under  this  bill 
.  would  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Assuming 
a  minimimi  price  support  level  of  $1.30 
and  85-percent  farmer  participation  on 
a  wheat  crop  of  1.2  billion  bushels,  the 
cost  of  payments  to  farmers  would  be 
$714  million. 

Sales  of  certificates  to  processors 
should  bring  receipts  of  about  $625  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  net  Goverrmient  cost  of 
this  program,  exclusive  of  any  voluntary 
diversion  payments,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $89  million.  The  assumed  85 
percent  participation  is  the  same  as  for 
the  1965  wheat  program  which  assures 
farmers  a  price  of  more  than  30  cents 
per  bushel  less  than  they  would  receive 
under  this  proposal.  Total  wheat  in- 
come would,  under  this  bill,  be  increased 
by  a  minimum  of  $310  million  above  the 
estimated  level  for  1965. 

Opponents,  and  even  many  well  mean- 
ing supporters,  of  farm  programs  have 
often  been  heard  to  object  to  the  com- 
plicated explanations  and  interpreta- 
tions of  farm  legislation.  This  bill  and 
the  program  established  under  it  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  It  assures  the  farmer  a 
minimum  of  $2  per  bushel  for  his  wheat 
and  the  only  thing  the  producer  must 
do  to  be  eligible  for  program  benefits  is 
sign  up  for  the  program  and  plant  with- 
in his  acreage  allotment.    The  program 
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would, be  completely  voluntary  and^any- 
one  wishing  could  plant  all  the  wheat  he 
wanted  and  market  it  free  of  penalty. 
He  would  not.  however,  receive  price 
support  protection  or  price  support  pay- 
ments. 

The  !;reatest  objection  farmers  have 
to  the  pre.sent  wheat  certificate  proiiram 
IS  that  the  price  assurance  it  accords 
farmers  is  gi'ossly  inadequate.  This  leg- 
i.slation  would  do  much  to  correct  this 
condition.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  as- 
sured price  level  is  $2  per  bushel  com-' 
pared  with  $1.69 '.j  which  farmers  will 
receive  under  the  1965  program. 

In  addition,  if  the  market  price  is 
above  the  minimum  support  level,  the 
price  to  farmers  will  be  proportionately 
higher.  The  higher  q^yality  wheats 
usually  demand  premium  prices  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
ai-e  facing  problems  of  great  magnitu,de. 
In  a  recent  study  made  at  the  request  of 
Senators  McCarthy,  McGovern.  and  my- 
self. Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  concluded  that  in  the  absence 
of  farm  price  support  programs  net  farm 
income  in  recent  years  would  have  been 
52  percent  lower.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conclude  what  the  results  would  be  If 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  were  to  suffer 
such  an  income  loss.  Similar  conclu- 
sions have  been  reached  by  other  noted 
farm  economists  who  have  studied  this 
problem. 

We  hear  much  from  those  opposed  to 
the  present  wheat  program,  and  the  sev- 
eral bills  that  have  been  introduced  to 
modify  and  extend  it,  concerning  how 
price  support  programs  have  fostered  in- 
efficiency on  the  farm,  how  they  have 
cost  us  markets  for  our  products,  and 
how  they  have  limited  the  chances  for 
the  farmer  to  make  a  decent  living. 

These  people  are  largely  opposed  to  any 
adequate,  workable  farm  program.  Let 
me  state  that  if  I  thought  the  fanners 
of  America  could  earn  any  kind  of  a 
decerit  living  without  the  price  support 
programs.  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
seek  an  end  to  them. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  if  we  permit 
cash  wheat  prices  to  seek  the  level  of 
that  provided  by  the  world  market,  all 
of  the  wheat  farmers'  problems  will  dis- 
appear and  farmers  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce as  much  wheat  as  they  desire. 
Little  is  said  about  what  price  level  such 
markets  would  provide. 

Currently  the  farm  price  equivalent  to 
the  world  wheat  price  is  about  $1.25  per 
bushel  and  this  price  could  go  even  lower 
in  future  years.  World  prices  are  not 
established  in  the  marketplace.  They 
are  determined  almost  entirely  by 
netiotiated  sales  between  various  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  They  are  rigged 
prices  that  have  little  relationship  to  a 
free  market. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  today  is  only  about  500 
niiliion  bushels,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  what  it  was  30  years  ago.  During 
this  no  years,  farm  efficiency  has  gone 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Produc- 
tion per  acre  has  more  than  doubled  but, 
because  of  the  ever-increasing  costs  of 


eyeiything  a  farmer  has  to  buy,  costs  of 
operation  have  risen  sharply. 

The  changing  food  habits  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  means  that  wheat  prodiiccr.s 
have  not  experienced  any  inctea.se  in  per 
capita  consumption  and  can  cxi^cct  little 
in  the  future.  This  means  we  are  going 
to  have  to  continue  to  export  more  than 
half  our  production — even  more  thin 
«  that  if  wheat  farmers  are  to  be  able  to 
increase  their  production. 

Unlike  Canada  and  all  other  surplus 
wheat  producing  nations  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  docs  not  sell  wheat  to 
China  and  many  otlicr  Communist  coun- 
tries where  the  great  dollar  market  for 
wheat  exists  at  present. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  much  of  this  dolltir  market 
for  wheat  in  Communist  coimtries  but 
we  have  expanded  our  nrarket^  .substan- 
tially in  other  areas.  Unfortunately,  a 
sizable  part  of  these  sales  have  been  Tor 
foreign  currencies  rather  than  U.S.  dol- 
lars. We  can  expect  to  increase  our 
markets  even  further  if  we  put  foith  the 
necessary  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  arc  nfleving 
today  will,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  increase 
farm  income  and  provide  a  simpler  and 
more  workable  farm  program.  In  the 
coming  weeks  this  Coiiiircss  will  consider 
farm  legislation  that  could  Well  decide 
the  economic  future  for  million.'^  of  farnr- 
ers  and  people  in  bu.siness  relntcd  to  or 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  It  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  our  overall  na- 
tional economy. 

Wheat  is  but  one  of  many  fami  com- 
modities which  will  be  considered.  I  feel 
this  bill  offers  the  simplest,  soundest  ap- 
proach yet  offered  as  a  solution  to  the 
problems  facin^  the  wheat-producing 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  technical  explanation  of  the 
bill  I  have  just  introduced  iii  behalf  of 
myself  and  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  bill  to  lay  on  the  desk  un- 
til the  close  of  business  on  June  1  should 
any  other  Senators  care  to  jcin  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  explanation 
of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  the  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk  ns  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  bill  (S.  2025 »  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  pro{:ram.  un- 
der which  the  price  of  all  wheat  would 
be  supported  at  not  less  than  $2  per 
bushel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

ExPL.\N.\TiON  OF  Bill  To  ProviiIe  r<^R  a  Vol- 
iNTARY  Wheat  CERTIFlc.^TE  Prooram. 
Under  Which  the  Price  of  All  Wheat 
Would  Be  Supported  at  Not  Less  Than 
S2   Per  Bushel 

This  bill  provides  tor  a  volunfeiry  wheat 
price  support  and  certificate  program  under 
which  producers  would  receive  price  sapp<jrt 
of  not  less  than  $2  per  bushel.     It  would — 


1.  Repeal  existing  provisions  for  markct- 

\v.c.  quotas; 

2.  Make  pcnnanont  the  provision  for  a 
niiiiimuni      ii:itiun,il     acreage     allotment     of 

4;>.,'i00.000   acres; 

3.  Provkie  price  support  (a)  through 
loans,  purclui.scs  and  other  operations  at  not 
les.s  than  the  higher  of  (i)  the  farm  price 
equivalent  of  the  previous  3-ye.ir  average 
world  market  price,  or  (li )  50  percent  of  par- 
ity; and  (b)  additional  price  support 
through  payments  to  t)ring  the  total  support 
level  to  not  lees  than  $2  per  bushel  and  not 
more  than  parity; 

4.  Rcpc.il  provisions  for  acreage  penalties 
for  o\orpl:inting; 

5.  Require  the  special  .'icreago  reserve  for 
old  wheat  farms  to  equal  1  million  acres, 
change  the  formula  fur  its  apportionment, 
and  provide  for  its  apportioinnent  only  once 
(the  incrca:e  to  be  rcUectcd  in  future  allot- 
ments to  the  farms  receiving  such  in- 
creases ) ; 

G.  Permit  producers  of  excess  wheat  to 
.'itorc  their  exce:  s  and  cjualify  for  price  sup- 
pjrt,  and  (on  other  i.irms)  for  diversion 
p  lymcnts; 

7.  Repeal  existing  provisions  for  issuance 
of  markctnig  certificates  to  producers  and 
require  processors  to  obtain  certificates 
v.ilucd  at  the  diflerencc  between  the  loan 
value  and  parity  for  wheat  proccseed  for  do- 
mestic foncl' consumption; 

8.  Permit  the  President  to  suspend  the 
requirement  that  processors  acquire  market- 
in':;  certificates; 

9.  Repeal  the  provision  for  monetary  pen- 
alties for  producing  crops  on  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted  from  wlieat; 

10.  Extend  the  wheat  diversion  paymrtit 
projjram  ponnmently  (btit  restricted  "to  the 
acreage  diverted  in  excess  of  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted)  with  a  mandatory 
p.tymeiit  rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted; 
and 

11.  Increase  the  minimum  CCC  resale  price 
for  wheat  to  115  percent  of  the  current 
support  price,  pltis  reasonable  ciirrying 
charges. 

Under  the  bill,  acreage  allotments  would  be 
proclaimed  every  year.  The  amount  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  would  be  the 
larger  of  49.500,000  acres,  or  the  acrenj^e 
r.ccdcd  to  meet  the  production  objective, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  1  billion 
bushels.  It  would  be  apporiior.cd  among 
States,  counties,  and  farms  as  provided  by 
existing  law.  except  that  no  loss  of  history 
would  result  from  the  ovcrplantiiig  or  un- 
dcrplanting  of  allotments.  Marketing  cer- 
tificates would  not  be  issued  to  producers  as 
under  existing  law,  but  producers  would  rc- 
cci\e  price  .--■upport  at  approximately  the 
world  value  through  loan  or  similar  opera- 
tion and  additional  support  through  pay- 
ment.s  to  bring  the  total  suppctrt  level  to  not 
le£.s  than  S2  and  not  more  tlian  parity.  Pro- 
cessors wotild  contintie  to  be  rcqinrcd  to  ob- 
tain marketing  certificates  as  at  present, 
except  that  no  certificates  would  be  required 
on  exports  and  the  certificate  value  would, 
be  increased  to  the  difference  between  tiie 
loan  level  and  parity.  The  President  C( add 
suspend  the  requirement  that  proccsors  ac- 
quire certificates  to  the  extent  that  he  de- 
termined stich  suspension  wotild  contribute 
to     clTcctuation  of  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

SECTION-BY-SrCTION   EXPLANATION 

Rrpcal   of    marketing   quota   autlioritu — ei- 

tcn'<ion     of     49.5-7nii:inji-acrc     viiniiumn 

aUctmcnt 

Section  1  repeals  the  existing  provisions 
for  wlicat  marketing  quotas,  and  continues 
in  cfiect  the  minimtmi  national  acreage  al- 
lotment of  49.5  million  acres. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  instead  of 
proclaiming  marketing  quotas  when  the  sup- 
ply would  otherwise  be  excessive,  the  Secre- 


tarv  shall  determine  a  production  objective     tary  would  be  c'  en  broad  discretion  and 
Biich  year  and  proclaim  a  national  acreage     could  provide  for  an  appropriate  limitation 


allolment  designed  to  achieve  it.  The  for- 
mula, for  determining  the  production  objec- 
tive would  be  the  same  as  the  present  lor- 
nuila  for  determining  the  amount  of  the 
m.a-l.cting  quota,  and  the  national  acreage 
allotment  would  be  the  same  as  under  ex- 
isting law,  except  that,  in  addition  to  the  1 
billion  bushel  minimum  provided  by  exi-st- 
ing  law,  this  subsection  would  contintie  the 
4^.5-million-acre  mlninnun  which  existing 
law  makes  applicable  to  1905  only.  The  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  would  be  appor- 
tioned to  States,  counties,  and  farms  as  pro- 
vided by  existing  law,  except  that  section  2 
of  the  bill  would  prevent  any  history  loss  by 
reason  of  underplanting  or  ovcrplanting  In 
the  same  manner  that  the  Agricultural  .Act 
of  1964  prevented  such  loss  In  19G5.  and  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  would  provide  a  fixed  acre- 
age of  1  million  acres  lor  the  special  acreage 
rc.<-crve  for  old  wheat  farms  created  by  the 
19Ci4  act.  The  formula  for  apportionment  of 
the  special  reserve  is  changed  to  assure  that 
the  entire  reserve  can  be  apportioned  The 
special  reserve  wotild  be  apportioned  only 
once,  for  the  1900  crop,  but  the  apportion- 
ment in  196G  would  be  reflected  in  future 
allotments  to  the  farms  receiving  increases  in 
19G0.  Acreage  allotments  could  be  increased 
as  under  existing  law,  but  the  existing  provi- 
sion for  termination  is  deleted. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  Public  Law  74,  77th 
Congress,  which  deals  with  wheat  marketing 
penalties,  and  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  by  striking  out  section 
336  which  deals  with  the  marketing  quota 
referendum,  section  338  which  deals  with 
transfers  of  farm  ma.rketing  quotas,  and  pro- 
visions in  various  other  sections  which  have 
no  meaning  in  the  absence  of  marketing 
quotas.  P.iragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  Public 
Law  74,  which  deal,  respectively,  with  rice 
marketing  penalties  and  support  for  the  1941 
tlirough  1916  crops  are  obsolete,  and  their 
repeal  merely  strikes  out  ineffective  provi- 
sions. Rice  marketing  penalty  rates  are  now 
cst.iblishcd  by  section  35G  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Putascction  (c)  makes  changes  in  headings 
In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
required  by  the  deletion  of  quota  provision.'?. 

Ac'cngc  penalty  repeal 

Section  2  makes  .permanent  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  which 
prevented  any  lo.^s  of  State,  county,  or  farm 
acreage  history  in  1965  as  a  result  of  ovcr- 
planting or  underplanting  allotments. 

Sub-section  (a)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory in  the  case  of  the  State  allotment.  The 
proviso  to  be  amended  by  subsection  la)  was 
added  bv  section  202  (1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (b)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory in  the  case  of  the  covmty  allotment. 
The  provi?o  to  be  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  was  added  by  section  202(2)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  19C4. 

Subsect^^  (c)  prevents  such  loss  of  his- 
tory at^jlfe  faan  level  in  the  same  manner 
ar  wa^i^ovlded  for  1965  by  section  202(3)  of 
the^ricultural  Act  of  19(34. 

jbsectlon  (d)  complements  subsections 
(a)  and  ib)  by  making  changes  in  section 
334(g)  of  the  Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  necessary  to  assure  that  States  and 
counties  do  not  lore  history  as  a  result  of 
the  ovcrplanting  of  farm  allotme.its. 

MiUio7i-acrc  special  acreage  reserve 
Section  3  would  amend  the  special  acreage 
rc.,erve  provisions  added  to  section  334(a) 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  special  acreage  reserve 
v.ould  be  a  flat  1  million  acres  which  would 
be  provided  only  for  the  1966  crop.  There 
would  be  no  specific  limitation  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  average  ratio  of  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland,  but  the  Secre- 


based  on  the  ratio  of  allotment  to  cropland 
so  long  as  It  did  not  prevent  apportionment 
of  the  entire  1  mllUon-acre  reserve.  The 
acreage  history  of  States,  counties,  and  farms 
would  be  adjusted  so  that  the  relative  ad- 
vantage of  the  increases  provided  In  1966 
from  the  reserve  would  be  maintained  In 
subsequent  years.  Similar  increases  in  acre- 
age history  would  be  made  for  farms  which 
received  no  Increase  or  an  Inadequate  in- 
crease from  the  reerve  in  1966  because,  un- 
der their  crop  rotation  system,  their  allot- 
ment for  1968  was  zero,  or  otherwise  dispro- 
portionately low  when  compared  to  tlicir  al- 
lotments for  other  years. 

Wheat  p-irc  support  through  loans,  direct 
pnj/mcnts  reithout  marketing  certificates, 
a^'d  otlicr  operations 

Section  4  repeals  the  existing  provisions  for 
tlie  issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  pro- 
ducers and  for  certificate  and  noncertiflcate 
support  prices.  It  provides  Instead  for  (1) 
price  support  through  loans  (or  similar  op- 
erations not  Including  payments)  at  the 
higher  of  the  world  price  or  50  percent  of 
parity,  plu-s  (2)  payments  in  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  total  support  level  to 
not  less  than  $2  per  bushel  and  not  more 
than  parity. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  107  of  the 
Agriculttiral  Act  of  1949,  repealing  the  exist- 
ing provisions  for  a  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificate support  level,  an  export  certificate 
support  level,  a  noncertiflcate  support  level, 
and  the  support  level  when  marketing  quotas 
are  not  proclaimed  or  are  disapproved.  In 
Ucu  of  these  provisions  subsection  (a)  pro- 
vides for — 

1.  Price  support  through  loans  and  other 
operations  (not  including  pa\nnents)  at  a 
level  cqtial  to  the  higher  of  (i)  the  U.S. 
farm  price  equivalent  of  the  average  world 
market  price  of  wheat  during  the  immedi- 
ately three  preceding  marketing  years,  or 
(li)  50  percent  of  parity;  and 

2.  Additional  price  support  tlirough  pay- 
ments to  bring  the  total  support  to  not  less 
than  $2  per  bushel  and  not  more  than  parity. 

The  additional  support  would  be  paid  on 
the  b.asis  of  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage. allotment  and  would  be  shared  by 
the  producers  on  the  farm  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  they  share  in  the  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  farm. 

At  present  price  support  is  not  made  avail- 
able in  the  noncommercial  area  if  a  com- 
mercial area  is  established,  but  marketing 
certificates  arc  made  available  in  that  area. 
Since  direct  payments  would  replace  market- 
ing certificates  under  this  bill,  subsection  (a) 
provides  that  support  through  loans  would 
not  be  available  in  the  noncommercial  area, 
but  that  price  support  payments  would  be 
made  in  such  area  on  such  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  equitable. 

Section  202(13)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19G4  amended  section  379c (b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  effective  for  the 
1965  crop  only  to  permit  producers  exceeding 
their  allotments  to  qualify  for  marketing 
certificates,  but  not  for  diversion  payments, 
by  storing  their  marketing  excess  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  regulations.  The 
existing  definition  of  "cooperator"  extends 
this  provision  by  reference  to  permit  such 
producers  to  qualify  for  price  support. 
Since  this  bill  would  repeal  all  provisions 
relating  to  the  isstiance  of  marketing  cer- 
tificates to  producers.  Including  section  379c, 
the  provision  permitting  producers  to  store 
their  excess  and  qualify  for  price  support 
has  been  Incorpor.ated  by  section  4(a)  (jf  the 
bin  into  the  price  support  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  also  makes  this  provision  perma- 
nent, extends  it  to  permit  a  producer  who 
stores  his  excess  produced  on  one  farm  to 
qualify   for  diversion  payments  on    another 


farm,  and  makes  other  technical  changes 
required  by  the  repeal  oi  provision^for  mar- 
keting quotas  and  marketing  cermlcates. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  repeal  existing 
provisions  for  the  issuance  of  marketing  cer- 
tificates to  producers.  Under  the  bill  price 
support  payments  would  take  the  place  of 
certificates,  and  achieve  the  same  ptirpose  In 
a  raueh  simple*-  manner. 

Processors  required  to  acquire  marketing 
certificates  unless  such  requirement  is 
suspended — Certificates  not  required  on 
exports 

Section  5  would  fix  the  face  value  of  mar- 
keting certificates  required  to  be  acquired 
by  processors  at  the  difference  between  the 
support  level  (not  Including  the  additional 
support  made  through  payments)  and  parity. 
It  further  would  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  the  requirement  that  processors 
acquire  marketing  certificates.  This  section 
also  repeals  the  requirement  that  exporters 
acquire  ma/keting  certificates  for  wheat  ex- 
ported by  them,  since  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  that  wheat  move  freely  Into  export.  The 
President  might  suspend  the  requirement 
that  processors  acquire  certificates  either  in 
whole  or  In  part.  If  he  determined,  for 
instance,  that  the  regulation  of  commerce 
would  be  better  served  by  requiring  the 
processors  to  acquire  certificates  for  a  part 
of  the  wheat  processed  by  them,  he  could 
so  provide.  Thr;  suspension  might  be  for  an 
entire  marketing  year  or  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  as  determined  by  the  President. 

Repeal  of  monetary  penalties  for  production 
on  duerted  acres  ' 

Section  6  repeals  the  provision  fir  mone- 
tary penalties  forproducing  crops  on  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  from  wheat.  Pro- 
ducers would  continue,  however,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  eligibility  for  wheat  price  sup- 
port if  they  produced  crops  on  such  acreage. 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  J  964  made  similar 
provision  with  respect  to  the  1954  and  1965 
crops.  "  ; 

Extension  of  wheat  acreage  diversion  pay- 
ment program  '• 
Section  7  extends  the  authorlty^or  a  wheat 
acreage  diversion  payment  program  perma- 
nently (but  limits  it  to  the  acreage  diverted 
in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  be  di- 
verted by  section  339 (a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938)  and  provides  for  a 
mandatory  payment  rate  if  such  a  program  is 
promulgated  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  sup- 
pbrt  price  (not  Including  payments)  times 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  di- 
verted from  wheat. 

Minimum  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  price 
Section  8  increases  the  minimum  price  at 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
sell  wheat  to  115  percent  of  the  current  sup- 
port price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
The  existing  law  provides  that  (1)   for  1964 
and  1965  the  minimum  CCC  sales  price  is  105 
percent    of    the    current    support    price    for 
wheat  unaccompanied  by  m.arketlng  certifi- 
cates, and   (2)    beginning  July  1,   1966.  the 
minimum  CCC  sales  price  would  be  105  per- 
cent of  the  current  support  price  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  certificates. 
Effective  date 
Section  9  would  make  the  bill  effective  with 
the    1966    crop.     If    allotments    were    estab- 
lished for  the  1966  crop  before  passage  of  the 
bill,  they  would  be  effective  without  further 

action. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  has  only  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  to  require  the  Attorney 
General,  Jn  the  first  instance,  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rather  than  to  enable  the  findings 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  trigger  off 
the  use  of  Federal  registrars.  I  shoirfd 
like  to  point  out  Miat  -ihdcr  the  bill, 
whon  the  Attorney  General  makes  a 
finding  that  a  test  or  a  device  is  being 
used,  and  the  Director  of  the  Census 
finds  certain  statistics  to  be  present,  the 
use  of  Federal  registrars  would  automat- 
ically be  triggered. 

That  course  can  be  circumvented  if 
the  affected  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion comes  into  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  seeks 
to  obtain  a  declaratory  judgment  de- 
claring that  actually  there  will  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  future. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  that  is  a 
most  unusual  procedure.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  record,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  anywhere  any  similar  use  of 
a  triggering  device  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore. 

The  proposal  is  not  quite  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  although  that  term  has  been 
used  against  it.  The  reason  is  that  ex 
post  facto  laws  relate  only  to  criminal 
matters.  This  is  not  a  criminal  mat- 
ter: it  is  a  civil  matter.  But  I  suggest 
to  Senators  that  as  long  as  we  are  used 
to  judicial  procedure,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  follow  it. 

That  point  was  debated  and  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  several 
occasions.  It  appears  in  the  Record  for 
April  '22  on  page  8297.  At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER]  asked  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  M.^VNSFiELD]  a  question,  after  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
communities  the  question  of  discrimi- 
nation is*  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  court: 

Mr.  Ellexder.  Then,  why  was  not  that 
same  provision  made  applicable  to  otlier 
parts  of  the  bill,  wherein  it  is  left  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  the  decision  upon 
showing  that  a  certain  percentage  of  those  of 
voting  aere  or  those  who  are  registered  do  not 
vot«?  \Vhy  Is  that  left  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  courts? 

Mr.  M.\NSFiELD.  In  some  areas  where  the 
facts  support  it,  Congress.  I  hope,  will  assume 
the  responsibility  by  making  the  legislative 
finding  \ipon  which  this  bill  is  founded;  in 
the  other  less  difficult  areas  the  courts  have 
assumed  it  and  will  continue  to  htive  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Is  that  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  M.\NSFirLD.  That  is  the  reason. 

On  page  6,  commencing  with  line  19, 
the  star  print  substitute  amendment  pro- 
vides: 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Cer.sus  under  this  subsection  or  under  sec- 
tion  G  shall  be  final  and  effective  ujjon  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register. 

At  pages  8298-8299  of  the  Record  for 
Ai^ril  22,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  asked: 

Is  the  effect  of  that  language  such  that  a 
finding   of    the   Attorney    General   or   of   the 


Director  of  the  Census,  when  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  becomes  nonappeal- 
able, with  no  way  of  reviewing  it  by  appeal 
or  certiorari?  | 

Mr.  M.\KSFiEi.D.  The  Senator  te  correct. 

Later,  we  read : 

Mr.  Holland.  It  is  upon  that  finding  that 
these  registrars  are  to  be  appointed.  That 
finding  is  to  be  made  beyond  the  reach  of  aJiy 
appeal  to  any  coint,  either  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  if  I 
correctly  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  M.\NSFiELD.  That  is  correct. 

Still  later: 

Mr.  HoLL.^ND.  I  ;uik  the  Senator  if  I  luidor- 
stood-  him  correctly  to  say  that  the  reason 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  proposed  dele- 
gation of  such  high  authority  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  leaving  his  finding  not  sub- 
ject to  any  appeal  was  tlir.t  tlie  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  abide  by  tbe  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  do  either  tlie  right 
or  the  wrong  thing. 

Mr.  M.-iNSFiELD.  That  is  it  In  part. 

At  page  8301  of  the  Record  for  the 
same  day,  we  read: 

Mr.  Hart.  Statistical  experience  demon- 
strates tliat,  where  there  is  a  fjincidencc  of 
(ai  the  u^e  of  tests  or  devices  »ith  (b)  low 
registration  and  voting  and  (c)  a  substan- 
tial Negro  population,  there  Is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  low  registratiotl  and  voting 
are  the  result  of  racial  uiscriti^lnation  In 
the  use  of  the  tests. 

In  the  committee  report  or  the  bill,  at 
page  13,  we  read:  I 

The  record  before  the  committee  leaves  no 
doubt  tliat,  where  the  three  factors  deseribed 
above  are  present — 

Those  are  the  factors  to  which  the 
Scnalor  from  Michigan  IMr.  H.art)  re- 
ferred— 

low  electoral  participation  is  almast  always 
the  result  of  racially  discrimintitory  use  of 
tests  and  devices. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  5  min- 
utes yielded  to  himself  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  have  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  minute. 

The  point  is  this:  According  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  according  to  tlie 
committee,  when  those  factors  ^are  pres- 
ent, there  is  a  strong  probabihty  of  dis- 
crimination, but  there  is  no  conclusive 
probability.  My  amendment  seeks  to 
require  a  determination  of  the  conclu- 
siveness of  discrimination  by  requiring 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  to  the  U.S. 
Disti-ict  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. If  he  showed  that  those  factors 
were  present,  my  amendment  provides 
that  he  would  have  a  prima  facie  case. 
It  would  then  be  neccssaiT  for  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  to  go  into  court 
and  rebut  that  pre.sumption.  That 
might  be  a  difRcuft  problem;  but  at  least 
there  v^-ould  be  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  court.  Mj'  amendment  would 
require  the  following  judicial  procedure 
to  be  followed 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  In  our  judgment,  it  aflccts 
materially  an  important  feature  of  the 
bill.  As  the  Senator  froia  lov.-a  has 
properly  described  it,  it  yviuld  leave  to 
the  coui't   the  detcrmiiiation  of  the  ac- 


curacy of  the  presumption  which  is 
established  under  section  4  when  those 
figures  are  shown.  We  believe  it  is  far 
more  desirable,  in  the  light  of  history 
and  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
which  bring  us  to  this  moment  in 
history 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  suspend  his  re- 
mni-ks  until  order  is  obtained  in  the  Sen- 
ate?    The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  feci 
stron;:ly  that  this  is  the  feature  that  has 
been  retained  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill:  that  the  presumption 
which  Congre!<s  can  fix  should  be  main- 
tained until  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division has  convinced  the  district  court 
that  in  its  particular  case  the  rule  is  in- 
aiJiilicable.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
amendment  that  is  pending.  It  is  the 
key  feature  of  the  bill  that  the  leader- 
ship hos  developed.  For  that  rea.son,  we 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.'^elf  a  minute  and  a  half. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  my  amendment  would  not  ham- 
string anybody.  I  ask  the  Senator.  What 
is  wrong  with  giving  the  presumption  of 
discrimination  to  the  Attorney  General 
if  he  comes  into  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  pro- 
duces statistics?  What  is  wrong  with 
that  procedure?  Why  is  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  reluctant  to  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  come  into  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ai\d  present  statistics  to  show  a  pre- 
sumption of  discrimination  and  thus 
make  a  prima  facie  case?  Why  should 
the  Senator  ask  for  any  more?  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  committee  or  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  should  insist 
upon  a  triggering  device  which  requires 
only  a  finding  by  tlie  Attorney  General. 

Under  the  present  Attorney  General, 
perhaps  there  will  be  an  adequate  deter- 
mination; but  Senators  know  that  the 
words  show  that  only  a  presumption, 
only  a  probability,  would  be  required;  it 
would  not  be  conclusive. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  give  the  court 
an  opiwrtunity  to  determine  how  con- 
clusive the  presumption  is.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  can  show  the  Senate 
ar]|y  other  situation  in  which  this  procc- 
dih-e  has  been  u.scd,  I  should  like  to  hear 
about  it.  I  can  cite  one.  In  income  tax 
cases,  if  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
determines  a  certain  amount  to  be  due, 
the  taxpayer  had  better  go  to  court  to 
settle  the  ca,se.  But  that  is  not  true  of 
millions  of  ta.xpayers. 

Under  the  present  measure,  30  or  40 
States  or  30  or  40  counties  might  be  in- 
volved. There  is  no  excuse  for  such  a 
procedure.  I  hope  my  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
mucli  of  my  remaining  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  oe  rejected.  What  he  proposes 
to  do  is  to  change  the  entire  approach 
and  the  entire  concept  oZ  the  bill. 


^ 


First,  he  would  strike  out  entirely  the 
triggering  approach,  over  which  we  have 
labored  so  long  and  earnestly  in  the  hope 
of  expediting  some  of  the  so-called  denial 
and  abridgment  cases. 

The  £3:iiator  from  Iowa  would  leave  it 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  if  there  were  any  indication 
til  at  the  voting  right  had  been  denied. 
The  Attorney  General,  on  request,  could 
then  have  a  three-judge  court.  But 
having  obtained  it.  the  rest  of  the  bill 
i)ro\idcs  that  there  is  a  presumption  of 
denial  or  a  presumption  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  abridged,  when  it  has  actually 
been  established  in  court. 

That  would  be  an  interminable  busi- 
ness. The  only  result  would  be  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  lawsuits  in  that  court, 
because  one  would  start  with  the  pre- 
sumption and  then  come  to  the  proof. 
In  every  case,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  exactly  where  he  is  now  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
when  the  voting  privilege  has  been  de- 
nied. 

Tiiat  is  the  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Miller  1,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended  (No.  124),  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  MansfieldI 
and    the    Senator    from    Illinois     [Mr. 

DiRKSENl. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
CANNON),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovernI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ^JWr.  McGovernI  would  each 
vote  "nay. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Carlson]  is 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced-Lyeas  30, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[No.  83  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monrouey 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Motis 

Murphy 

Mu.'-kie 


Catuiou 
Carlson 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Ravjdolph 

Riblcoff 

NOT  VOTING- 

Church 


Saltonstall 
Scott 
Smith 
Symington 
Tvdings 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yart>orough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


McGovern 


Rennett 
Eyrd,  Va. 
Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Curtis 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbrl«ht 

Hickenlooper 


Aiken 

Allott 

Ai'.der.son 

Bartlctt 

Da.sa 

nayh 

nibio 

Bongs 

Bi-ewster 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 


Hill  Ru.ssell,  S.C. 

Holland  Russell.  Ga. 

Hruska  Simpson 

Jordan,  N.C.  Smathers 

Jordan,  Idaho  Sparkman 

Long,  La.  Steunls 

McClellan  Talmadge 

Miller  Thurmond 

Mtuidt  Tower 

Robertson  WUllams.  Del. 

NAYS — 66 

Cotton  Jackson 

Dlrkscn  Javits 

Dodd  Kennedy,  Maas. 

Domlnlck  Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Douglas  Kuchcl 

Fong  Lausche 

Oore  Long,  Mo. 

Gruening  Magnuson 

Harris  Mansfield 

Hart  McCarthy 

Hai-tke  McQee 

Hayden  Mclntyre 

Inouyo  McNamara 


So  Mr.  Millers  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended  (No.  124),  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
in  order,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  According  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
time  from  now  until  1  p.m.  will  be 
divided  equally  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  one-half 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  1564  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  under  rule  XXII. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  an  amendment  to  S.  1564, 
and  ask  unanimous -^onsent  that  it  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  under 
rule  xxri. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  under  i-ule  XXII. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Kuchel]. 


The  magnificence  of  America  is  em- 
phatically brought  home  to  our  people 
in  a  motion  picture  produced  by  one  of 
the  Hollywood  film  industry's  true  giants 
and  an  outstanding  patriot.  Col.  Jack 
L.  Warner,  who  over  many  years,  and 
through  hundreds  of  notable  produc- 
tions, consistently  has  demonstrated  his 
devotion  to  our  Nation.  The  wide  range 
of  Warner  Bros,  films  repeatedly  has 
depicted  the  cavalcade  of  history  and 
progress,  our  bountiful  resources  and  op- 
portunities, and  America's  incompa- 
rable scenic  beauty. 

The   appeal   of   the  United   States  Is 
vividly  presented  in  a  new  Warner  pic- 
ture appropriately  entitled   "The  Land 
We  Love,"  wliich  was  produced  for  the 
Treasury  Department.     Offering  an  in- 
spiring view  of  the  whole  vast  panorama 
of  America,  this  picture  enlisted  coopera- 
tion of  the  entire  motion  picture  indus- 
try.   With  the  50  separate  States  occupy- 
ing   the    role   of   individual   stars,   the 
settings  are  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
the  desei-ts  and  streams,  the  cities  and 
towns    that    constitute    America.     The 
drama  is  the  dynamic  story  of  a  Nation. 
Ably  naiTated  by  Raymond  Massey 
and  designed  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  U.S.  savings  bonds,  "The  Land  We 
Love"  will  enchant  viewers  by  spectacuf 
lar  views  of  this  counti-y's  wonderland. 
I  commend  Jack  Warner  for  its  produc- 
tion.   I  am  confident  this  film  will  stir 
pride  in  and  appreciation  for  our  great 
Republic  by  our  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

(Mr.  FULBRIGHT  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, a  bill,  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
the  Record.) 

(Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  a  mat- 
ter for  the  body  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  Record.) 


"THE  LAND  WE  LOVE"— INSPIRING 

MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCED  BY 

WARNER  BROS. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  greatly 
intensified  awareness  is  being  shown  of 
late  in  the  rare  treasures  bestowed  upon 
this  land  in  the  form  of  scenic  wonders 
and  an  extraordinaiy  range  of  natural 
beauty. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  especially  in  the  past  couple  of 
years,  have  undertaken  a  commendable 
variety  of  programs  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate this  precious  heritage. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States. 

Mf.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Chair 

recognizes    the    Senator    from    North 

Carolina. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    161 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  161,  as  modified,  and  ask  that  it  be 

read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  to  the  substitute  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Dirksen  (No. 
124) ,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  the 
words  "such  additional  allegations, 
Including." 

On  page  10,  line  16,  Insert  the  words  "on 
account  of  his  race  or  color"  between  the 
word   "law"   and   the   comma. 

On  p.-ige  10,  lines  16  and  17,  change  the 
comma  to  a  period  and  strike  out  the  words 
"as  the  Attorney  General  may  require." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
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The  yeas  and  ipys  were  ordered.  This  information   has   difsturbed   me 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  deeply  since  my  sole  purpose  in  advocat- 
ing an  additional  minting  of  silver  dol- 
lars was  to  serve  the  needs  and  traditions 
of  the  people  of  my  State. 

It  is  never  easy  to  march  ui)  the  hill 
and  down  again.  But  it  is  now  apparent 
that  a  minting  of  silver  dollars  in  their 
present  form  and  at  this  time  will  not 
sen-e  the  people  of  Monttina.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  drep  regret  that  I  must 
recognize  on  the  bnsis  of  Information 
which  has  reached  me  relative  to  prices 


I  yield  myself  i 


very  simple  amendment.  It  merely 
makes  certain  that  in  applying  for  regis- 
tration before  a  Federal  e.xamincr  the 
application      must      state      that      the 

applicant 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.   President,   may 


v.c  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
v.ili  be  in  order.  The  time  will  not  come 
out  of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.      ERVIN.     Mr.      President,    'this  .  _  , 

amendment  merely  makes  it  plain  that    ^^^'cady  being  bid  for  the  ne*'  silver  dol-     there  is  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw 
an   applicatioa  to  a  Federal   examiner     ^^^'^  that  to  persist  in  a  nev  coinage  at     my  support  for  the  minting  of  silver  dol- 

this  time  will  serve  only  to  os^irich  a  few 


Mr.    MANSFIELD, 
additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEI^;T.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  present, 
however,  because  of  the  clear  evidence 
of  widespread  speculation  even  befoi-e 
the  silver  dollars  are  minted  and  because 
of  my  strong  belief  that  none  of  these 
dollars  if  they  were  minted  now  would 
ever  go  into  circulation  in  the  State  of 
Montana  and  any  other  State,  I  feel  that 


must  contain  an  allegation  that  within 
DO  days  preceding  the  application  which 
has  been  nied  the  applicant  has  been 
denied  under  color  of  law  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  or  to  vote  or  has  been 
found  not  qualified  t-o  vote  by  a  per.son 
acting  under  color  of  law  on  account  of 
his  race  or  color. 

In  its  present  form,  this  provision,  ac- 
cording to  existing  decisions,  is  unconsti- 


speculators  and  hoarders  uiihout,  in  any 
way,  promoting  wliat  v.c  ^oi-k;  that  i.'?, 
the  free  and  useful  circulation  of  the 
cartv.-hecl. 

Beyond  hoarding,  the  difficulty  arises, 
in  part,  from  the  lncrca;nng  value  of 
silver  itself.  Further,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment advL^es  that  only  5  milUon 
cartwheels  can  be  minted  at  Denver  bc- 


tutional.    This  amendment  merely  tries    ^°^'°  ^^^  ^^'^  °f  ^''■^^  in-csent  fiscal  year     Record,  as  follows: 


lars  at  this  time.  In  the  context  of  a 
general  revi.sion  of  all  silver  coins,  how- 
ever. I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  cartwheel. 

I  ajk  unanimous  con.scnt  that  a  press 
report  released  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  yesterday  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  bein^r  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


to  make  it  constitutional,  if  the  propo- 
nents desire  it  to  so  be. 


COINAGE  OF  SILVER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  to  discuss  anoLhcr 
matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  P.IANSFIELD.  ]\Ir.  President, 
along  with  other  western  Senators,  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  silver  dollar  be  preserved 
as  a  coin  of  traditional  usage  in  Montana 
and  in  other  States.  Our  sole  object  in 
advocating  the  minting  of  additional 
cartwheels  has  been  to  keep  the  coin 
alive  and  circulating,  at  least  in  our 
States.  Just  recently  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  honor  the  com- 
mitment which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  made  to  the  Congress  and  or- 
der the  minting  of  45  milUon  silver  dol- 
lars. I  was  more  than  pleased  along 
with  other  western  Senators.  That  is, 
we  were  pleased  until  it  was  revealed 
shortly  after  his  announcement  that 
some  dealers  in  coins  were  already  offer- 
ing "$5  each  for  any  of  the  45  million 
cartwheels    ordered    last    week    to    be 


when  the  congressional  authority  to 
mint  is  due  to  expire.  Anfl  if  only  5 
million  in  new  dollars  were  iicleascd  this 
rear,  the  speculator's  price  v;ould  rise  to 
a  scandalous  $15  or  $25  or  more  for  each 
coin.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  free 
circulation  of  silver  dollars  iii  my  State 
or  in  other  States  like  mine. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  aii;)reciate  the 
attitude  of  the  President  an^  the  Treas- 
ury-Department, as  expressed  in  their 
willingness  to  go  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
the  congressional  autn.ovi^y,  The  De- 
partment has  been  ccmpletcly  frank  with 
the  interested  vvcstcrn  Senators.  Treas- 
ury oflBcials,  however,  have  now  laid  the 
facts  on  the  line  as  to  what  tvill  happen 
if  this  mintage  occur.s.  In'  the  circum- 
stances and  after  consultation  with 
Treasury  officials  yesterday  around  noon, 
a  consultation  attended  by  my  distin- 
gtiislied  colleagues  Scnat<ir£  Metcalf, 
BiELE.  and  Cannon.  I  feel  tluit  the  only 
honest  course  is  to  .sustain  the  action 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  stopping 
the  minting  of  silver  dollars  at  this  time 
and  we  so  informed  them. 

This  does  no*  end.  however,  the  effort 
to  restore  the  cartv.hr>ei  to  actual  cir- 
culation and  usaje.  That  effort  to  pre- 
serve a  useful  coin  and  a  worthy  tradi- 
tion will  continue. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  which  con- 


minted    by    President    Johnson."     This 

revelation  was  carried  In  the  Wall  Street  ^onts  us  now  with  respect  to  the  silver 
Journal  of  May  24,  1965.  dollar  is  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  prob- 

I  noted  further  in  a  news  story  in  the     ^^^  involving  all  silver  coias.    Sooner 


Denver  Post  of  last  week : 

One  Treasury  official  said  he  had  seen  the 
still  unminted  dollars  advertised  for  sale  at 
$7  50  apiece.  A  Washington,  DC,  coin 
dealer  said  one  promoter  was  guarant-eeing 
delivery  of  bags  of  1,000  new  silver  dollars 
for  $2,500  a  bag. 

I  also  noted,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Metal  Markot  of  May  18,  1965: 

Some- ilealers  have  given  a  tentative  value 
o-  :-5  to  the  new  19G4-dated  cartwheels. 

I  have  since  seen  advertisements  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  orders  were  being  accepted  for  silver 
dollars,  now,  at  $28  per  roll  in  two-bag 
lots.  I  have  seen  figures  quoting  $2.25 
apiece  for  new  silver  dollars. 


or  later  a  basic  change  is  going  to  have 
to  come  in  the  content  of  all  money  con- 
taining this  metal.  I  have  been  assured 
by  Treasury  off.cials  that,  in  this  context, 
the  dollar  piece — which  is  just  as  valid  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  as  a  half  dollar,  a 
quarter  or  a  dime — will  not  be  over- 
looked. I  fully  expect,  therefore,  that  at 
a  more  appropriate  time,  the  minting 
of  cartwheels  with  a  drastically  reduced 
silver  content  and  in  sufficient  supply  will 
be  undertaken  to  insure  the  circulation 
of  this  coin.  As  I  have  said  many  times, 
it  is  the  symbol  which  is  Important,  not 
the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the 
coin. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.  1  The    time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


TREASfRY  Decides  Against  PnoDrciNG  Silver 
Dollars 

The  Trea-sury  today  announced  that  It  has 
decided  ngainct  the  minting  of  aay  new  silver 
dollars  at  this  time. 

Last  year,  in  response  to  a  Treasury  re- 
quest. Confess  appropriated  $600,000,  an 
amount  suiTicicr.t  to  niL^.nxifacture  45  million 
silver  dollars. 

To  carry  out  the  expressed  Intent  of  the 
Congress,  the  Trc;i.<:ury  recommended  to  the 
White  House  that  the  U.S.  ^nnt  be  authori::ed 
to  begin  productinii.  it  was  on  this  recom- 
mendation that  the  White  House  announced 
May  15.  tluit  production  could  begin. 

Since  that  time,  however.  Members  of  the 
Congress  who,  by  reason  of  their  committee 
assignment-'^,  h.ave  a  direct  and  responsible 
interest  in  U..S.  coinage,  have  strongly  urced 
the  Treasury  not  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  these  dollars.  After  conferring 
with  the  White  House,  the  Treasury  has 
therefore  determined  that  the  mint  will  not 
make  any  of  these  dollars  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minute-, 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ti'r.e 
that  we  have  an  end  to  the  vacillation 
and  indecision  that  has  characterized 
the  Treasury  Department's  policy  on 
silver  and  silver  coinage.  The  Treasun-, 
it  seems,  is  deciding  its  policy  with  a  flip 
of  the  silver  coin. 

This  latest  reversal  on  the  question  of 
minting  silver  dollars  is  a  glaring  ex- 
ample. The  production  of  45  million 
silver  dollars  authorized  by  Congress  la.st 
year  has  been  an  on-again,  off-acain 
operation  since  October  of  1964.  News 
last  week  that  it  was  an  on-again  situa- 
tion so  late  in  the  fiscal  year  came  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me,  and  al- 
though I  fully  support  keeping  the  silver 
dollar  as  an  honorable  part  of  our  coin- 
age, my  enthusiasm  was  somewhat 
restrained. 

"When  I  learned  yesterday  in  a  con- 
ference with  fellow  western  Senators 
and  Treasury  officials  that  no  m.ore  than 
5  million  could  be  minted  before  the 
fiscal  appropriation  expired,  I  knew  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  go  into  produc- 
tion. We  would  merely  have  created  a 
speculator's  paradise. 


I  have  maintained   throughout   the 


lars,    shortages    could    soon    develop   and    a 

^  -'i'^^rfi^Vr'^rThrrnnVraTnmhlprnin  i^P»?d  for  protection  of  the  dollar  and  other 
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unlimited    minting    to    put    public    faith  n  enacted  "into  law,  the  bin  I  am  propos- 


unlii 

into  our  coins.  I  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  45  million  silver  dollars  would  not 
be  enough.  I  have  warned  consistently 
since  1963  that  we  must  protect  our 
silver  reserves  and  adopt  a  firm  policy 
with  regard  to  silver  coinage. 

Concress  has  experienced  fir.st  indif- 
ference th.en  delay  with  the  Treasury. 
We  still  await  Treasury  recommenda- 
tions oil  a  sou:id  silver  and  coinage 
policy. 

V/ithout  the  benefit  of  firsthand  ex- 
perience and  advice  from  the  Trca-sury. 
many  of  us  in  Coneress  have  been  forced 
to  move  ahead  independently.  We  now 
have  various  bills  direc*^^ed  at  the  prob- 
lem but  it  remains  difficult  to  proceed. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  in  the  cur- 
rent session  to  reduce  the  silver  content 
of  our  coins.  Just  last  week,  following 
the  on-again  announcement  on  silver 
dollar  production,  I  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  head  off  the  speculators  and 
hoarders  who  have  driven  the  silver  dol- 
lar out  of  circulation  and  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  general  shortage  of  silver 

coins. 

As  much  as  I  champion  the  silver  dol- 
lar. I  must  now  support  the  decision  to 
withhold  their  production  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  I  will  continue  to 
champion  the  silver  dollar,  but  I  would 
oppose  any  attempt  to  mint  ;.  small 
number  of  them  until  we  have  attacked 
the  silver  and  silver  coinage  problem  as 
a  whole. 

I  call  again  for  a  firm  statement  of 
policy  from  the  Treasury.  I  call  again 
for  action  to  examine  the  amount  of 
silver  to  be  carried  in  our  coinage.  I 
call  again  for  legislation  to  put  an  end 
to  the  spiraling  speculation  and  hoard- 
ing that  magnifies  the  problems  as  we 
attempt  to  solve  them. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Friday,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2012,  and  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  overall  question  of  hoard- 
ing and  speculation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  which 
I  made  at  that  time  on  May  21,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROHiBmo>r  OP  Certain  Practices  Which 
Create  Artificial  Shortages  in  the  Sup- 
ply or  U.S.  Coins 

Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain practices  creating  artificial  shortages  in 
tlie  supply  of  coins  of  the  United  States. 

Last  Saturday  President  Johnson  directed 
the  mint  to  proceed  with  turning  out  45 
million  silver  dollars.  In  his  statement  he 
said  substantial  progress  in  bringing  the 
supply  of  small  coins  into  line  with  demand 
had  been  made  and  that  it  had  always  been 
his  Intention  to  carry  out  the  congressional 
mandate  to  mint  the  silver  dollars. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  President's 
order  for  I  know  the  people  of  Nevada  have 
a  strong  affection  for  the-  silver  dollar  and 
hard  money.  It  has  been  an  honorable 
medium  of  exchange  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  since  the  State  became  a  member 
of  the  Union.  Other  States  in  the  West  also 
share  this  interest.  Nevertheless,  I  realize, 
witliout  unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver  dol- 


ing will  amend  several  existing  statutes.  It 
also  provides  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
sevcr.il  provisions  which  follow: 
First.  To  melt  silver  coins. 
Second.  To  mrike  loans  on  coins  where 
the  coins  arc  held  as  sccarity.  except  loans 
on    bona    fide    collections    of   rare   coins. 

Tliird.  To  .•accumulate  coins  In  excess  of 
the  reasonable  dcmr.nds  of  business  or  per- 
sonal use. 

Fourth.  To  export  coin^  from  the  TJiiitcd 
St.ites  or  its  possessions. 

Fifth.  For  tlie  purchase  and  sale  of  coins, 
except  where  coins  are  tiscd  in  je'.velry.  for 
a  price  in  excors  of  their  monetary  value. 
Again,  the  bill  would  protect  and  exempt 
coins  which,  because  of  their  rari'v.  have  a 
value  to  bona  fide  collectors. 

The  bill  would  cause  the  Treasury  De- 
part nT^nt  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Re?;- 
ister  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  coins  deemed 
to  be  of  numismatic  value. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  order  was  given  to 
the  mint  to  start  production  of  silver  dollars, 
many  interesting  comments  have  been  made 
by  the  press  and  othcr.=?. 

It  is  the  general  supposition  thit  the  mint- 
ing of  only  45  million  silver  dollars  will,  in 
effect,  further  the  shortage  of  the  Treasury's 
supplies  of  silver  stocks  and  that  the  dollars 
will  Eoon  be  gobbled  up  by  the  speculators 
and  will  never  get  into  the  channels  of  trade. 
Tlicse  allegations  certainly  are  worthy  of 
note  for  they  could  become  a  reality  if  we 
do  not  act  to  protect  our  coinage  system. 

Tlie  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  to  the  Treasury's  crash  program  of 
minting  coins  and  silver  and  its  relation  to 
coin  production.  Hearings  were  held  during 
March  of  this  year  by  the  committee.  In 
addition,  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Comm'ttees  and  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  have  all  given  study 
and  thought  to  the  problem  of  the  coin 
shortage.  It  is  my  contention  that  no  true 
shortage  exists;  however,  I  am  well  aware 
as  are  others  that  serious  dislocations  have 
occurred  and  hoarding  and  speculating  have 
caused  artificial  shortages  which  have  become 
real  shortages  in  the  commercial  channels 
of  trade. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  aid  In  a  re- 
turn of  some  of  our  coins  to  the  channels  of 
trade  and  to  the  banking  facilities  which 
serve  our  trade  needs. 

In  the  6  fiscal  years  1959-64,  population 
increased  by  8  percent;  the  gross  national 
product  Increased  by  28  percent;  and  vending 
machine  sales  Increased  by  47  percent.  How- 
ever, reliable  these  indicators  may  be  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  they  did  not  prove  adequate 
standards  for  measuring  coin  demand.  Coin 
production  by  the  mint  increased  174  per- 
cent, far  exceeding  growth  in  these  indica- 
tors without  preventing — or  fully  stopping — 
the  shortage  of  coins. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  flowback  of 
coins  t  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  has  in- 
creased in  recent  months.  Irrespective  of  all 
the  reasons  advanced  for  the  shortage  of 
coins,  it  is  my  belief  that  speculation  and 
hoarding  of  coins  are  mainly  responsible  for 
creating  an  artificial  shortage.  I  believe 
such  practice  should  be  curtailed  and 
stopped.  It  was  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest to  me  to  read  in  the  report  Issued  by 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee the  following: 

"Some  further  conception  of  sizes  of  hoards 
Is  reflected  in  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  January  14,  1965,  which  reports 
that  a  bank  has  loaned  speculators  $1.1 
million,  secured  bv  34  tons  of  silver  coins,  and 


expressed  a  willingness  to  make  more  such 
loans." 

My  bill  would  stop  such  practices  and  they 
should  be  stopped.  ' 

Further  evidence  was  given  in  the  report, 
a«  follows: 

"Some  measure  of  the  quantities  held  by 
speculators  is  evident  from  advertisements 
placed  in  coin  publications.  One  recently 
contained  ads  of  53  dealers  and  69  individ- 
uals who  o.Tercd  in  quantities  exceeding 
SIOO.OOO  in  asking  price,  and  some  are  offered 
by  the  ton.  For  instance,  1  ton  ($33,333)  of 
common  date  silver  dollars  is  offered  for 
$39  995  or  3  tons  (6,000  poimds),  for 
$119,935." 

1  am  certain  this  body  realizes  our  coinage 
sy.stcm  should  be  protected  and  that  such 
practices  as  just  mentioned  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue.  This  is  no  more  than 
a  black  market  in  silver  dollars  which  was 
pointed  out  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
before  this  body  on  January  6  of  this  year 
when  he  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
stop  black  market  practices.  To  those  who 
niay  have  missed  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  which  were  made 
as  a  basis  for  his  biU,  S.  718,  I  wish  to  quote 
from  the  record  a  portion  of  his  statement 
which  included  the  reading  of  an  advertise- 
ment as  follows: 

"Who  has  all  the  coins?  Even  'Pep'  the 
coin  man  doesn't  know.  Eut  he  can  alleviate 
your  banks'  coin  shortage  with  all  denomi- 
nations of  coins  at  a  small  handling  charge 
which  includes  delivery  of  wrapped  and 
boxed  coin.  What's  the  handling  charge? 
Cull  me  now  at  (6C9)  662-6644  (Camden, 
N.J.),  (215)  925-8981  ( Philadephla,  Pa.)." 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  some 
business  houses  have  paid  premiui^  for 
certain  types  of  coins  during  recent  short- 
ages. These  coins  have  originated  S,  from 
speculators,  who  have  in  many  instances 
made  contacts  with  those  who  are  engaged 
In  services  where  large  amounts  of  coins  are 
collected,  such  as  the  vending  machine  oper- 
ator, distributors  of  newspapers,  and  various 
other  similar  activities.  It  has  even  been 
stated  that  some  businessmen  have  sought 
to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  coins  by  asking 
churches  to  turn  over  their  collections  to 
them. 

My  bill  ■would  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  deal  in  the  sale  of  coins  in  this  manner. 
The  mint  has  more  than  doubled  its  vol- 
ume in  production  of  small  coins  during 
the  past  few  years.  This  operation  has  in 
part  alleviated  the  artificial  shortage. 
Nevertheless,  the  mint  needs  assistance  in 
controlling  this  problem.  The  larger 
amounts  of  coins  which  are  necessary  to  our 
commerce  are  or  should  be  in  the  channels 
of  commerce.  It  Is  the  fiowback  of  coins  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  which  Is  the  nub 
of  the  problem  and  which  needs  correcting. 
I  stated  the  flowback  of  coins  had  been  in- 
creasing in  recent  months  and  I  am  hopeful 
it  continues  to  Increase.  Precautions  which 
can  be  taken  by  provisions  in  my  bill  will, 
I  believe,  step  up  the  flow  back. 

In  turn  the  Federal  Reserve  will  have  more 
coins  to  offer  member  banks  who  in  turn 
usually  serve  other  banking  facilities  and 
our  coins  will   return   to  circulation. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  we  would  still 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  silver  dollars  in 
the  West  if  the  historic  run  on  the  Treasury 
had  not  been  made  in  early  1964  by  the 
6i>eculators  and  hoarders. 

Silver  dollars  have  not  been  minted  since 
1935  and  according" to  the  Treasury's  circula- 
tion statement  of.  U.S.  money  the  stock  of 
silver  dollars  consisted  of  481,722,100  as  of 
May  31,  1964 — including  2,945,754  held  by 
the  Treasury,  aifc  49,242  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  agents.  The  outflow  of 
silver  dollars  during  the  period  1954-59  from 
the  Treasury  stocks  averaged  16,298,547  per 
year.  During  the  same  period  the  Federal 
Reserve    System    had    a    net    increase    of 
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4.ri30.C'T6  silver  dollars.  This  iiKl:oalos 
there  w.is  not  an  cs.:c<si\c  doniaiul  for  the 
period  1954-59.  However,  net  losses  of 
'i  rc.'.sury  stocks  of  silver  doU.irs  ir.cre.ucd  in 
19(<0  to  20. 006.777:  In  1961  lofses  were 
o^  ■!85,ri37:  1902  losses  were  4;i.72G  604  and  in 
1904  wl'.cn  tile  run  was  made  on  the  Ticas- 
f.ry  by  jpecu'.aiors  losses  soared  to  02.317.320. 
"lie  F  cicr.il  .R.^scrve  barks  sinTcred  acUii- 
i  cn.-.i  losses  and  the  Tre.-.sury  wound  up 
With  virtually  no  stocks  at  all  except  for  a 
few  valiied  rare  dollars  winch  remain  today 
in   the  Treasury  stocks. 

The  prcse.-.f  price  ol  sihcr  doc.=;  not  m-.ke 
it  orolitable  to  melt  s  Ivor  doU.a's.  Silver  cer- 
t.iunnes  can  be  redeemed  for  silver  buUipji  at 
the  Govcriimoac's  assay  oiViccs  :;nd  it  is  point- 
loss  at  this  t.me  to  melt  coins  to  extract  the 
s.lvcr  content.  Tii-s  is  common  knowledge, 
yc:  some  speculators  may  feci  the  time  will 
co:nc  when  an  r.dvanta[';e  will  e.xir'^  Tliia 
speculation  sl.ould  be  slopped,  and  my  bill 
\v:!l  make  it  a  criminal  ch.-.r  re  to  melt  coins. 

Tlic  latest  Treasury  .statement  sliows  the 
U.3.  Go'crr.nient  is  .''till  t^.c  cwr.er  or  tno 
world's  largest  stock  of  silver  and  holds  more 
f  i.:n  1  b  !l:on  ounces.  Tiic  total  is  actually 
1.025.057.304  3  troy  ounces. 

It  js  my  contention  if  we  can  by  ptirsuing 
th.e  course  outlined  in  my  bill,  c'.iact  le.:;:s- 
1.. tion  which  will  cause  a  flow  ba.ck  of  coins, 
th.e  amount  of  Trc.sury  stocks  of  silver  will 
stiU  permit  the  continuing  use  of  silver  in  our 
traditional  coinage  system. 

I  fully  realise  world  supplies  and  produc- 
tion have  not  in  recent  years  met  the  demand 
of  industry.  At  the  same  time,  tlicre  are 
some  promising  silver  d:s,-ovcr;es  and  if  a 
more  realistic  price  was  paid  to  the  miner.  I 
sincerely  believe  the  production  could  be  in- 
creased. 

I  want  to  S2e  silver  continued  in  our  coin- 
age system.  It  may  be  necersary  to  take  steps 
to  lessen  the  amounts  now  used  in  the  silver 
co^ns.  although  I  believe  we  should  first  .  t- 
t.'.ck  this  proljlcm  of  speculation  wliich  has 
been  permitted  to  e.xist  for  too  long. 

The  Acting  Pkesident  pro  tempore. 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Thb  bill  iS.  2012)  to  prohitai'-  certain  prac- 
'tices  creating  artificial  shortages  in  tlie  sup- 
ply of  coins  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Conimittee  on  Bank- 
hig  and  Currency. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reintroduce  that 
bill,  S.  2012.  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Metcalf].  the  junior  Semitor  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2036  •  to  prohibit  certain 
practices  creating  artificial  shortages  in 
the  supply  of  coins  of  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  'for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  froiri 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  when  I  in- 
troduced my  bill  '  S.  2012 )  a  few  moments 
aTo.  I  neglected  to  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  10 
days  for  those  who  may  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk  for 


10  days  for  c"):-ponsor.'^.  as  roQucstcd  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  IMontana   [Mr.  Met- 

C.XLFl.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErI  (Mr.  Bass 
in  (he  chain.  The  Senator  f^'om  Mon- 
tana is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Preski^nt .  I  com- 
pletely concur  with  my  cnllca'ues  as  to 
the  silver  policy  which  has  bceji  adopted. 
The  mintin';  of  5  millinn  siltfcr  dollars 
v.ould  have  meant  merely  a  windfall  for 
colIectoiT,  and  speculators.       ] 

\Vc  in  Montana,  in  Nevada,  and  other 
aiv:is  of  tiie  West,  would  like  t©  sec  silver 
dollars  in  circulation.  We  if'ould  like 
to  have  a  silver  policy  which  Avould  put 
.silver  coins  in  circulation.  Wr  look  for- 
ward to  a  report  from  th^Triasui'y  Dc- 
paitment  which  would  iiro;  ifio  for  the 
continued  use  of  silver  in  our  niometary 
system. 

We  do  not  care  whelher  the  t^ilvcr  con- 
tent of  a  silver  dollar  is  90  peirent  silver 
and  10  percent  bronze,  or  50  iierceiit  sil- 
ver and  50  percent  bronze,  ^^e  wish  to 
see  actual  silver  coins  in  c'rcilation  in- 
cludiiT:  the  silver  dollar.  We  ticquiesced 
in  the  Department's  decision  Ijecausc  the 
mintin:,r  of  5  million  silver  dollars  would 
havemcant  diver.sion  of  silver  from  sub- 
sidiary coins,  and  a  bonanza  J'or  collec- 
tors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Scnntor  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  rccotrnized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
can  understand  some  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  delaying  the  minting  of  sil- 
ver dollars  m  the  Tace  of  evidence  that 
there  dollars  would  largely  not  enter  the 
avenues  of  commerce,  as  intended  by  the 
Congress.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the 
delay  will  not  in  any  way  constitute  an 
abandonment  of  congressional  or  admin-v 
istration  determination  to  resume  silver' 
mintage  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  believe  that  we  should  nofi  make  the 
mistake  of  separating  the  problem  of  sil- 
ver dollar  mintage  from  the  overall  coin 
shortage.  I 

A  year  ago.  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  became  ^larmcd  at  the  growing 
crisis  confronting  thr  Nation's  coinage 
system,  in  the  growing  wake  of  a  serious 
depletion  of  oUr  silver  stocks. 

Last  April,  I  proposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  a  series  of  steps  be  taken  to 
preserve  t-he  vital  and  time-honored,  sil- 
ver-based coinage  system  which  has 
sei-ved  the  Nation  well  sfeice  1792. 
Among  the  steps  I  advocaticd— which 
have  since  been  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration— was  the  temporaiy  suspension 
of  new  dates  pn  coins,  and  a  study  in 
depth  of  the  long-range  effects  of  pro- 
posals to  lower  the  silver  content  of 
coins. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  produc- 
tion of  coins  has  doubled  in  the  past  12 
months,  and  that  our  maximum  capacity 
is  not  yet  reached.  Yet.  a  production  of 
10  billion  pieces  of  coin  annually  seems 
inadequate   to   the  needs   of   a   nation 


which  is  becoming  increasingly  auto- 
mated in  its  commerce,  with  a  vending 
machine  industry  appi-oaching  £4  billion 
a  year,  an  increasing  i^apulation,  an:l  a 
growing  local  and  State  demand  for  the 
coins  needed  to  support  sales  taxes. 

Still  other  steps  are  needed,  including 
a  subsidy  for  silver  producers  wlicli 
would  stimulate  domestic  production, 
steps  to  insure  an  adequate  .-^torkpilc  of 
coinable  metals,  and  reorening  of  the 
mints  at  San  Francisco  and  Carson  Cily. 

Ti-'.ese  are  some  of  the  proposals  I  matle 
lar.t  year,  together  with  an  appeal  to  the 
President  ur'iing  his  administration  t.i 
appeal  directly  to  the  American  people  to 
place  their  dust-gathering  and  hoarded 
coins  into  normal  channe's  of  commerce 
as  a  way  of  helping  their  country  and 
res'-iondng  to  a  .serious  n'a*:onal  ne:"d. 

This  latter  point  has  been  jiartially 
fuhilled  by  Government  and  business  co- 
opei-ation.  but  it  seems  that  altogether 
too  many  Americans,  albeit  a  minority, 
do  the  very  thing  which  they  are  asked 
by  the  Goverimient  not  to  do;  hence, 
le.^iiiniate  collecting  of  coins  by  num  s- 
matists  is  complicated  by  those  who 
hoard  coins  by  the  bag.  They  are  intent 
on  easy  profits  through  an  artificially 
created  shortage  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  by  siieculation  that  the  price  of 
silver  will  inci-ease  sufficiently  above  its 
$1.29  per  ounce  level  to  a  price  whicli 
would  make  the  melting  down  of  coins  a 
profitable  venture. 

For  proof  of  this,  we  need  to  look  n  > 
lurther  than  the  silver  dollar  or  the  sad 
fi^lo  of  the  Kennedy  half-dollars,  2.50 
m'Uion  of  which  have  been  minted:  and 
yet  their  api^earancc  in  common  business 
transactions  is  a  rarity.  We  have  wit- 
nc.<^sed  the  disappearance  of  our  silver 
dollars,  and  we  are  now  facing  a  growing 
shorta"e  of  half-dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  hoard- 
ers and  speculators.  I  am  convinced,  can- 
not be  curbed  by  pui'ely  voluntary  ap- 
peals to  their  patriotism,  ethics,  morality. 
.  or  sense  of  fairplay.  Individuals  who 
cnTatre  in  these  activities  make  the  de- 
mand for  coins  a  never-ending  ciy,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  that  demand  a  bottom- 
less pit.  The  appetite  with  which  these 
coins  are  devoured  may  be  but  one  mani- 
festation of  our  aflluont  society.  We 
cannot  ignore,  however,  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Nation's  economy  turns 
on  coins. 

Tlie  Concrcss  will  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  1965  realities  of  our  coin- 
age system.  I  believe  that  we  will  over- 
come the  shortage  that  exists  throuiih 
continued  unlimited  production  of  all 
coins  which  are  in  short  supply. 

I  also  believe  that  Congress,  throutih 
appropriate  committees,  should  be^in 
consideration  of  various  measures  which 
already  have  been  introduced  to  discour- 
age hoarding,  using*  coins  as  collateral 
on  bank  loans,  melting  down  the  coins 
for  their  silver  content,  and  other  prac- 
tices which  seriously  aggr..vate  our 
monetary  system. 

Above  all,  let  us  never  succumb  to  the 
voices  which  would  urge  us  to  abandon 
the  use  of  silver  from,  a  time-honored 
coinage  system  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  dating  back  to  1792.    This  folly 


would  indeed  deal  a  tragic  and  fatal  blow 
to  our  coinage  system,  and  would  lead  to 
lioardin.g  and  speculating  on  a  ma^^nitude 
which  wfiuld  make  such  practices  today 
pale  by  comparison. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
l)laud  my  western  colleagues  for  the 
l)osition  tliey  are  taking  in  the  Senate 
today  on  th.e  minting  of  silver  dollars. 

I  appreciated  th.eir  sincirity  when  pre- 
viously— for  the  believed  benefit  of  their 
States*  economies — they  would  wish  the 
tr.iditional  sihcr  dollar  minted  by  the 
mlllicn. 

They  are  equally  sincere  today  a\  rec- 
ognizing the  practical  difficulties,  dan- 
gers, and  disadvantages  eiitailcd  in  the 
minting  piogram  the  Treasury  might 
have  had  in  mind  in  carrying  out  the 
cxpi'cssed  intent  of  ihc  Congress. 

We  would  be  playing  into  the  pockets 
of  the  hoai-ders — doing  nothing  to  help 
commercial  coinage  circulation — and  do- 
ing irreparable  harm  to  industries  de- 
pendent on  the  use  of  silver— and  the 
bread  and  butter  jobs  dependent  on  tliose 
industries. 

Today's  discussion  performs  a  tre- 
mendous service.  It  points  up  the  silver 
question  in  a  fa.shion  that  must  be  un- 
derstood by  all  Americans — East  and 
West.  North  and  South.    ■ 

There  just  is  no:  enough  silver  being 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  western  colleagues  in  commending 
them  for  the  statements  which  they  have 
made  on  silver,  which  I  heartily  endorse. 


produced  in  the  free  woi'ld  to  meet  all 
our  silver  needs. 

Tlie  free  world  production  is  only  225 
million  ounces  of  silver.  The  industrial 
requirements  are  300  million  ounces. 
These  arc  divided  among  such  employ- 
ing industries  as  silverware  and  jewelry, 
electronics,  photographic  film,  batteries, 
missiles,  and  medical  and  dental  require- 
ments. 

Thei'e  is  a  25-pcrcent  deficit  between 
consumption  and  production.  There  is 
no  new  production  left  for  silver  coin- 
age—and the  present  Treasury  stocks 
must  be  .safeguarded  to  protect  our  pres- 
ent coinage. 

Present  coinage  reqe.ircmcnts  alone 
threaten  to  exhaust  our  Treasury  stocks 
in  3  years. 

The  price  of  silver  rises  each  year — 
but  the  price  rise  does  not  stimulate  pro- 
duction. Since  producers  outside  the 
United  States  account  for  85  percent  of 
the  total  free  world  production,  they 
would  derive  the  major  benefit  from  in- 
_  creased  silver  prices. 

I  hope  the  western  Senators  will  now 
take  a  good  look  at  the  worldwide  and 
long-range  problem  tliat  silver  proposes. 

Iheir  local  desires,  and  pride  and  pur- 
poses, i^ave  my  sympathy  and  my  re- 
spect— just  as  I  respect  their  present 
realization  that  only  the  speculator 
could  profit  from  a  piecemeal  treatment 
cf  tl:e  silver  situation. 

Arrain  I  applaud  my  western  colleagues 
for  their  .straightforward  action  and  dec- 
larations today;  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
move  together  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people — American  indus- 
try and  the  American  worker. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ala.'ka  [Mr.  Gkuening]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 


VIETNAM— SPEECH  OF  SENATOR 
HARRIS  BEFORE  THE  STATE  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  OKLAHOMA 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION,  TULSA, 
OKLA.,  MAY  7,  19G5 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming  I  Mr.  McGee!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sc'-.ator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
IlAKRisl  before  the  State  convention  of 
the  Oklahoma  Bankers  Association,  in 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  on  Alay  7.  1965. 

I  have  studied  tlie  speech  very  care- 
fully. It  is  addressed  to  the  question 
of  Vietnam.  The  Senator  explores  a 
series  of  myths  which  have  tended  to 
confu.se  the  is.sucs  at  stake  in  this  grave 
situntlon. 

His  handling  of  those  myths  is  so  ar- 
ticulate that  I  am  convmced  that  a 
readiiig  of  the  speech  by  all  Senators 
will  benefit  them,  if  they  could  share  in 
the  views  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  expressed  in  his  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spehch  of  Sen-^vtor  Fred  R.  Harris.  Before 
THE  State  Con'vention  of  the  Oklahoma 

B.'VNKLRS      ASSOCI.\TIOX      IN      T^'LS.V       OKLA., 

May  7,  1965 

I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  International  pperations.  and, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  have  special  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  foreign  aHalrs. 

Though  each  of  us.  you  and  I,  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Senate  banking  Inquiry, 
the  events  now  transpiring  in  southeast  Asia 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  the  actions  of  our 
Government  there,  may  have  far  greater 
impact  on  our  lives  than  all  the  banking 
inquiries  put  together. 

So,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  some  about 
Vietnam.  I  support  the  President's  policy 
there. 

A  respected  Member  of  the  Senate  once 
made  a,  speech  on  foreign  policy  called,  old 
myths  and  new  realities.  I  v.ould  like  to 
plagiarize  a  little  and  on  another  subject, 
Vietnam,  turn  that  title  around  to  call  these 
remarks  new  myths  and  old  realities. 

Many  well-intentioned  people.  disctisEing 
the  Vietnamese  situation,  have  not  been  pos- 
sessed of,  or  convinced  of  the  facts  there. 
Consequently,  some  new  myths  have  gained 
currency  In  some  sectors  here  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Myth  No.  1  is:  "The  United  States  has  no 
business  being  involved  in  southeast  Asia." 
The  reality  is  to  the  contrary.  Since  the 
French  were  forced  out  of  Indonesia,  and 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  divided  it  up 
into  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  the  Conimunl&ts  have  made  this 
area  a  principal  arena  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. The  last  Communist  attempt  to  take 
over  a  free  country  by  conventional  military 
attack,  Korea,  failed. 

Since  then,  the  Commttnists  have  devel- 
oped and  are  attempting  to  test  the  theory 


of  what  they  call  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion, which  in  free-world  terms  means  Com- 
munist aggression  by  terror  and  subversion, 
using  local  guerrillas  to  achieve  external 
Communist  ends.  South  Vietnam,  particu- 
larly, and  southeast  Asia,  generally,  are  the 
testing  ground  for  this  theory. 

Control  of  southeast  Asia  has  been  the  in- 
tent of  many  of  history's  niajor  powers.  It 
was  for  such  control  Japan  started  World 
War  II.  England  fought  a  war  for  it.  The 
Germans  fought  a  war  for  it.  The  Dutch 
fought  a  war  for  it.  The  Portuguese  fought 
a  war  for  it.  Senator  Gale  McGee.  of  Wyo- 
ming, has  recently  stated:  "The  hard  fact  is 
that  it  makes  a  difference  who  has  southeast 
Asia,  as  to  what  kind  of  balance  exists  in  the 
world."  There  are  great  resources  there  of 
rice,  tin,  oil,  bauxite,  and  rubber.  There  are 
hordes  of  people  there,  entitled  to  be  free. 
and  there  are  seas  and  geographic  areas  es- 
sential to  the  independence  of  nations  such 
as  Japan, 

China  muaj.  not  be  allowed  to  achieve 
domination  over  this  area  without  a  struggle, 
llie  United  States  is  a  major  world  power 
and  must  accept  its  responsibilities  as  such. 
Even  in  this  space  age;  we  cannot  just  say. 
"stop  the  world  and  let  me  off."  We  cannot 
in  tlii.;  world  of  modern  weapons,  where  there 
are  no  impregnable  walls  or  defenses,  put  our 
hopes  in  a  new  isolationism  and  attempt  to 
retreat  to  our  own  shores. 

The  reality,  then,  is  that  we  do  have  busi- 
ness being  involved  in  southeast  Asia  because 
our  own  peace  and  security  are  there  in- 
volved, and  preparedness  and  adequate, 
timely  action  in  that  area  of  the  world  are 
and  will  be  required  of  us. 

Mylli  No.  2:  "South  Vietnam  is  not  im- 
portant to  the  United  States." 

The  reality  is  otherwise.  Testing  their 
new  theory  of  "wars  of  liberation,"  the  Com- 
munists have  made  SotUh  Vietnam  the  prin- 
cipal stage  for  their  agcxession.  South  Viet- 
nam may  be  some  7.000  miles  away,  but  it 
represents  15  million  people  to  whom  this 
country,  under  three  Presidents,  has  made  a 
solemn  pledge  of  assistance  in  their  contin- 
ued struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 
True,  tills  present  type  of  warfare  is 
against  South  Vietnam,  but  it  is  not  re- 
stricted to  that  country  alone.  Should  South 
Vietnam  fall  prey  to  communism,  the  impact 
of  such  a  Communist  victory  in  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  free  world  would 
indeed  be  incalculable.  New  efforts  of  this 
type  would  be  mounted,  not  only  in  other 
parts  of  southeast  Asia,  but  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

The  success  of  this  type  of -warfare  in  South 
Vietnam  would  also  immeasurably  strengthen 
the  world's  most  aggressive  Communist 
power,  Conimunist  China,  in  its  twin  theses 
that  aggression  pays  off  and  that  the  United 
States  is  but  a  "paper  tiger." 

If  we  break  the  pledge  of  three  Presidents 
to  South  Vietnam,  how  can  other  Asian  na- 
tions and  their  peoples  count  on  us  in  the 
future? 

We  must  not  only  study  history  but  learn 
from  it.  President  Johnson  on  April  28  said, 
•  This  is  the  clearest  lesson  of  our  time.  From 
Munich  until  today,  we  have  learned  that 
to  yield  to  .oggression  brings  only  greater 
threats  and  brings  even  more  destructive 
war.  To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
a  lasting  peace." 

How  well  we  should  remember  the  tri- 
umphant words  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Neville  Chamberlain,  in  September  of  1C38. 
when  he  returned  to  England  after  his  Mu- 
nich conference  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
He  said.  "For  the  second  time  in  history,  a 
British  Prime  Minister  has  returned  from 
Germany  bringing  peace  for  our  time.  Go 
home  and  get  a  nice  quiet  sleep." 

I  prefer,  instead,  the  words  of  realism  of 
Winston  Churchill,  which  proved  so  true: 
"The  belief  that  security  can  be  obtained  by 
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throwing  a  sfiiall  state  to  the  wolves  is  a 
i.'.tal  delusion." 

Myth  No.  3:  "We  will  eventunlly  lose,  and 
C  inv.mmist  China,  will  inevitably  control 
As:.;." 

I  Will  not  accept  that  as  reality,  and  there 
i'  no  ncerl  to.  Even  the  Communists  wish 
thc'v  could  cotnit  on  this  myth  as  a  reality. 
0;r  ;>ctions  have  rudely  jarred  their  firm 
to'ioi"  that  it  is  so. 

China  hns  not  actually  controlled  this 
.irea  for  most  of  the  past  1.000  years,  and 
v.iU  not.  if  free  nation.<;  remain  firm.  Un- 
questionably, our  hardened  actions  arc  pci- 
tin.r:  results — in  the  morale  and  will  to  resist 
o;i  the  part  of  the  South  Victn.imrsc--an 
preaier  rcspert  for  .^nieiioa's  will  to  do  wh.it 
it  says  and  folL.w  its  conmiittnents.  Indeed, 
th.erc  arc  reports  of  new  tensions  in  Hanoi 
itself.  Reports  which  commence  to  indicate 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  themselves  have 
become  more  and  more  split  due  to  the 
t;  -htfr  pressure  we  have  placed  upon  them 
and  there  are  increased  and  more  serioi;s 
bickerings  between  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  question  that  China  will  con- 
tinr.c  to  be  hifluential.  and  Increasinfily  in- 
fluential, in  Asia,  but  even  dominance  need 
not  and  must  not.mcan  dommation. 

President  Johnson  has  s;t:d  in  answer  to  the 
myth  cf  Chira's  i'.icvitable  victorv  iu  souih- 
east  Asia.  "There  is  no  end  to  that  argimient 
until  all  01  the  nations  of  Asia  are  swallowed 
up  '• 

But.  to  the  pessimists  and  defeatists,  T 
would  say  that  in  tlie  long  view  of  h;-t6ry. 
people  who  demonstrate  their  determinaticMi 
to  fight  to  aclUeve  and  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  remain  free.  Wo  shall  honor  cur 
commitment  to  help  South  Vietnam  defend 
Itself.  With  tlic  free  world's  great  strenstth 
and  with  our  equally  great  deteiniination. 
we  shall  remain  free. 

Wiiilc  holding  our  his  offer  for  "uncon- 
diti.inal  discussions."  tiie  President  hns 
neverthele,=s  issued  a  clear  warninc;  against 
Communist  aggression.  He  said.  "We  will 
not  be  defeated.  We  will  net  grow  tired. 
We  will  not  withdray  either  openly,  or  under 
the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement." 

Myth  No.  4:  "Vietnam  is  a  civil  war." 

Tliis  is  myth,  not  reality.  Even  H  mol 
docs  not  attempt  to  deny  that  it  is  actively 
supporting,  assisting,  and  abetting  the  Viet- 
cong  In  South  Vietnam.  Even  they,  when 
calling  upon  us  to  c:i=-cu.=;s  peace  terms  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  which  in- 
cludes a  few  non-Communists  as  window 
dressing,  but  is  overwhelmingly  Communist- 
dominated  and  controlled,  have  stated  that 
North  Vietnam  would  have  controlling  num- 
bers in  any  peace  discussions.  Most  of  tlie 
National  Liberation  Front  leaders  are  resi- 
dents in  Hanoi. 

Our  intelligence  information,  statements 
cf  captured  and  defecting  Vietcong  mem- 
bers, clearly  show  the  stepped-up  and  heavy 
Infiltration  of  soldiers  from  North  Vietnam 
into  South  Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  recent  months  Hanoi  has  begun  to  give 
direct  radio  signals,  orders  to  units  operating 
in  South  Vietnam,  coordinating  their  num- 
bers   and   concentration   of   targets. 

Evidence  shows  that  major  regxilar  army 
unii-s  from  Hanoi  are  now  operating  in  the 
south  and  that  there  has  been  wholesale 
impjrtation  of  supplies  and  armaments 
br'  ught  in  to  the  guerrillas.  In  recent  bat- 
tles, the  Vietcong  are  found  to  be  armed 
v.irh  Weapons.  90  percent  of  which  come 
from  outi.-de.  mostly  from  China  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  nearly  100  percent  of  the  larger 
weapons  from  China.  We  stepped;  up  our 
e'.-r'i  in  South  Vietnam  as  the  efforts  cf 
t:.c  North  Vietnam.ese  aggression  were 
£tr:>ped  up  en  the  other  side. 

^•'ew  though  its  tactics  may  be,  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  not  civil  war,  but  outright 
r„Tr:~£ion.  As  President  John.-on  has  said, 
"Tun  confused  nature  of  this  conflict  cannot 


mask  the  fact  that  this  is  the  new  face  of 
an  old  enemy.  It  is  an  attack  by  o^ie  cauntry 
upon  another.  And  the  object  of  that  at- 
tack is  a  friend  to  whicli  we  are  jilcdged." 

Myth  No  5:  "South  Vietnam  13  incai)able 
of  stable  government." 

First,  let  me  say  th.it  there  arg  truly  na- 
tionalistic forces  in  South  Victnard  who  have 
not  supported  some  or  all  of  the  govern- 
ments there  in  recent  time — youi^;  Turks  m 
the  military,  soniL*  Catholic  elements,  some 
Buddhist 'cleni'^'nis,  and  s  nne  stiiicnls.  No 
one  is  happy  with  the  "musical  Liia.ir"  ap- 
proach whic:i  has  been  prc\.;lent  cecntly  in 
South  Vietnam's  Ooxcrnment. 

Bui  let  me  say  this:  First  of  all,  tiie  oiily 
govcrnmoat  tiic  people  ol  SouUi  Vietnani 
knew,  before  their  own  indepcnde  it  govt rn- 
mont  was  established,  was  th;it  of  France, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  almost  i  niodel  m 
its  frequent  changes  for  what  has  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  South  Vietnamei  e  Govem- 
ment.  Furthermore  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  had  little  chance  for  goi  crnmcntal 
stability.  The  Communist,^  neve'  intended 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  accord  of  1  354.  They 
were  supposed  to  pull  back  to  the  :  7th  paral- 
lel .IS  the  French  left.  Instead,  the  ,•  left  arms 
caches,  inP.ltrators.  and  puerril!  is  in  the 
fiuth.  and  took  others  to  the  north  for 
tr.iining  and  CNciitual  reentry.  In: mediately, 
they  made  plans  for  control  of  Sjuth  Vict- 
n:un,  which  they  felt  was  ready  ^  j  fall  like 
a  ripe  plum,  but  it  has  not  been  zj.  At  f-rst 
it  was  felt  tlipy  would  be  successful  in  6 
months.  Ten  ye.irs  have  passed,  and  they 
have  not  been  suc?es.^ful. 

What  chance  for  govermncntn  I  stability 
is  there  in  a  country  where  loc;  1  and  na- 
tional officials  have  been  systemati  :any  mur- 
dered and  kidnaped  to  the  d  free  that,  had 
such  terroristic  eiforts  been  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  in  such  proportion,,  it  would 
have  been  the  equivalent  of  killing  G  000 
m-^vors   and   kidn.iping    2n,00O    ma^-ors    here? 

The  peop.e  of  South  Vietnam  iseek  free- 
dom and  independence.  They  have  proved 
themselves  couri'eetius  and  harcl  working. 
Equally  important,  they  are  amonj;  the  most 
persistent  and  determined  people  on  the 
face  of  the  e;\rth.  Any  people  which  has 
taken  so  many  casualties  and  gont  on  fight- 
ing, deserves  the  respect  of  the  entire  world. 
They  are  at  least  entitled  to  have'their  bor- 
ders sealed  off  and  achieve  self-determina- 
tion wifaout  outside  aggres.'-ion.  The  Quat 
government,  now  in  power,  has  lasted  longer 
than  most.  Every  day  it  lasts.  ij,s  chances 
of  continuing  are  greater.  Tlie;  people  of 
South  Vie:n:;m  want  to  govern  themselves; 
they  are  fighting  for  that  right  aril  we  must 
help  them.  T 

Myth  N  ).  6:  "The  people  of  -Souai  Vietnam 
are  in  symp..thy  with  the  Coinminist  Viet- 
co;!'"."  T 

Our  evidence  is  very  much  td  the  con- 
trarv.  The-South  Vietnamese  no\^'  have  ap- 
proxim.itely  500.000 — one-half  ijiillion — of 
ti-.eir  people  as  regular  troops,  fighting  in  the 
field  against  the  Vietcong.  Doe.i  this  souid 
like  support  for  the  Vietcong?  During  the 
last  5  years,  the  Soutii  Viclnanje:e  forces 
have  sti'Tcred  nearly  80,000  military  and  civil- 
ian casualties  in  fighting  the  Vieftcong.  In 
rela'aon  to  their  population,  thlsj  would  be 
equivalent  to  more  than  1  mllliom  casualties 
for  the  United  States.  Does  this  pound  like 
support  for  the  Vietcong? 

Despite  dissensicn  in  past  goveriamcnts,  no 
South  Vietnamese  Government  leader  has 
ever  advocated  bringing  rcprcseatatives  of 
the  Vietcong  into  the  govcriiment. 

Morale  is  clearly  increasing  cBnong  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  because  of  our  help 
and  planned  escalation  of  hostilities,  as  is 
plainly  indicated  by  a  cross  section  of  press 
accounts  from  that  area.  There  are  other 
indications  of  improved  morale  in  the  south. 
More  and  more  weapons  are  being  captured 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  More  and  more 
defectors  are  leaving  guerrilla  forcep  to  return 


to  their  home  and  familie;;.  In  many  places 
the  efforts  in  the  south  on  our  side  have  now 
shiltcd  from  oITciisive  to  defensive.  And. 
very  importantly,  in  1  week  recently  it  was 
reported  that  8,000  S(;uth  Vietnamese  vol- 
untoered  lor  service  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Not  lotig  ago  we  would  have  been 
talking  about  South  Vietnamese  deserters, 
instead  of  volunteers. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  by  their  own  sacri- 
fices, have  ro  eloquently  said  that  they  do 
not  support  the  Vietcong  or  want  Cominu- 
u  St  domin.-tion,  that  this  mytii  should  nut 
bo  f^iven  a'.iy  resfionsil-'"  belief. 

Myth  No.  7:  "The  Uiuied  Slates  is  going  it 
alone  i:x  Viotnai-n." 

This  is  not  ."o.  Thirty-three  free  world 
countries.  Including  the  United  States,  nie 
providing,  or  have  agreed  to  provide  assist- 
aiice  ij  South  Vietnam.  A  2,000-man  Soutli 
Korean  engineer  battalion  arrived  in  Saigon 
in  mid-March.  Last  week,  Australia  an- 
nounced it  would  soon  dispatch  an  800-man 
combat  infantry  battalion  to  South  Viet- 
nam. These  two  recent  eiTorts  are  small  in 
comparison  to  our  own,  more  tlian  30,000 
fight 'fig  men  there,  but  they  are  most  signifi- 
cant because  they  evidence  .a  crowing  .aware- 
ness by  the  people  of  Asia  that  this  is  basi- 
cally their  fight. 

M.my  decry  our  c.Torts  there  ;ind  wish  that 
the  United  Nations  or  some  other  mvilti- 
lateral  organisation  might  assume  this  hea'.y 
burden.     I  .<-ay:    "Easier  raid  than  done." 

There  has  been  criticism  of  American  ef- 
forts there  without  international  organla-^- 
lion  approval.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  approving  action  just  hist 
Wednesday  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  and.  second,  let  It  be  said  that 
in  the  words  of  Senator  G.'M.e  McGte  of 
Wyr.niing: 

"We  hive  to  live  with  our  conscience.  We 
hnve  to  do  what  we  laelieve  in  our  best  jtidT- 
ment  is  right  because  it  is  right,  not  becau-^e 
we  are  trying  to  win  a  popularity  poll  with 
some  of  the  governments  of  the  globe.  Those 
who  arc  the  most  powerful  in  the  world  are 
rarely  the  most  loved.  We  can  never  con- 
duet  our  policies  on  the  basis  of  tr>-ing  to 
bo  loved  by  everyone  or  trying  to  be  the 
good  guy.  In  the  recent  history  of  man- 
kind the  only  force  which  has  been  able  to 
keep  international  relations  on  a  peaceful 
nl:;:n  has  been  that  of  balance  of  power." 

The  United  States  is  not  going  It  alone, 
and  I  believe  that  others  will  continue  to 
join  us.  But.  tmtll  the  aggression  is  stopped 
or  tintil  other  resistance  to  aggression  is 
assumed  by  additional  nations  or  by  some 
international  organization,  we  mtist  con- 
tinue the  great  responsibility  Inherent  in 
great  power. 

Myth  No.  8:  "The  United  Slates  has  vio- 
lated the  1954  Geneva  accord." 

The  reality  is  that  the  United  States  in- 
creased its  personnel  and  weaponry  and  its 
plumed  escalation  there  oi:ly  after  con- 
firmed Communist  violations  of  the  Grncva 
accord,  and  our  increased  efforts  have  been 
measured  and  responsive  to  the  increased 
violations.  We  were  and  are  in  favor  of 
United  Nations-stiperviscd  elections  and  ul- 
timate unification  of  the  two  countries,  but 
the  facts  of  life  are  that  neither  earlier,  nor 
now,  do  conditions  exist  for  really  free  elec- 
tions in  North  Vietnam  or  immediate  rc- 
tmification. 

Everj'  agreement  is  a  two-way  street. 
Tlicrefore.  we  ha\e  not  and  we  should  not 
be  bound  by  restrictions  while  the  other 
side  is  free  to  do  as  it  pleases. 

Myth  No.  9:  "The  United  Slates  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  military  actions  in  Viet- 
nam and  is  the  real  block  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment." 

The  realities  show  there  has  been  a  l<mg 
list  cjf  accomplishments  in  the  economic  sec- 
tor of  South  Vietnam,  that  it  was  making 
steady  progress  toward  economic  soundness 
and  that  it  was  experiencing  steady  growth 


in  its  gross  national  product,  prior  to  the  in- 
creased elforts  against  it  by  North  Vietnam, 
The  President  lias  indicated  his  desire  In 
no  uncertain  terms  to  ttirn  oiu-  interests 
there  toward  peaceful  pursuits,  rather  than 
toward  war.  He  lais  made  it  clear  over  and 
over  again,  as  he  did  in  his  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  that  we  remain  ready 
for  "unconciitional  discussions."  Yet.  the 
Communist  response  has  been  dccldely  nega- 
tive   thus    far,    although    tiie    o'fer   remains 

open. 

All  that  Is  necess.ary  for  peace  to  be  re- 
stored and  for  our  military  efforts  to  be  re- 
duced is  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  stop 
their  at^grc.'^slon.  Even  Yugoslavia  doesn't 
believe  1-his  myfn  and  has  indicated  that 
Hanoi  and  Pciping  are  being  unrealistic  in 
their  demands. 

So.  finally,  we  come  back  to  the  reality 
tliat  the  Communists  have  not  changed  their 
goals,  but  only  altered  their  strategy.  V.'e 
come  back  to  the  reality  that  this  is  old- 
stvlc  aggression,  dressed  tip  in  new  clothes. 
Wc  come  back  to  the  reality  that  aggression 
feeds  upon  itself  and  spreads  unless  met  and 
stopped  when  its  starts.  We  come  back  t-o 
the  reality  that  this  is  not  a  war  over  South 
Vietnam,  btit  over  tiie  peace  ;.nd  security  of 
southeast  .'Vsia  and  the  world. 

We  come  back  to  the  reality  that  there  is 
no  dramatic  way  to  bring  things  back  to 
normality  in  one  fell  swoop,  but  that  pa- 
tience ar.d  perseverance  are  required.  We 
come  back  to  the  reality  that  America's  word, 
its  commitment  has  been  given  and  accepted 
and  mti-st  be  kept. 

We  come  back  to  the  reality  that  this 
sh.ould  not  be  a  debate  by  the  "hawks"  and 
"doves,"  those  who  seek  war  and  those  who 
seek  peace,  becatKC  all  of  tis  .seek  peace.  But 
we  must  U\ke  to  heart  the  hLstory-taught 
reality  that  he  who  seeks  peace,  by  taking 
risks  now  in  order  to  assure  tiiat  such  paace 
will  be  Just  and  lasting,  is  no  less  a  peace- 
maker than  he  who  asks  for  peace  immedi- 
ately with  no  safeguard  that  it  may  not 
have  to  be  enforced  or  defended  later  at 
mtich  greater  price. 

Vv'c  come  back  to  the  reality  that  only  in- 
crc.ised  pressure  will  stop  this  aggression 
and  only  increased  will  and  determination 
will  preserve  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  the 
world. 

Tlie  ultimate  reality  is  that  the  goal  of 
this  couiitry  is  and  must  remain,  as  Church- 
ill set  for  ills  own  people:  "In  war,  resolu- 
tion; in  defeat,  defiance;  in  victory,  mag- 
nanimity; in  peace,  good  will." 

'By  unanimou.s  consent  granted  sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Yarborough's  following 
statement  wa.s  ordered  to  bo  printed  in 
the  Record  before  the  vote  on  cloture.* 


GI  BILL  FAVORABLY  REPORTED 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare CommitLec  favorabl.v  reiwrtcd  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  S.  9,  to  the  Senate,  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  body  will  not  allow 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  to  languish  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  as  it  did  for  more  than 
a  year  during  the  88lh  Congress,  but  will 
Give  the  bill  a  fair  and  adequate  consider- 
ation on  tlip  Senate  floor. 

This  bill  is  cosponsored  by  41  Senators, 
the  mo.st  in  its  history,  and  it  has  ac- 
cumiilatt  d  a  vast  amount  of  support  from 
all  areas  of  tliis  country.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  Great  Society,  it  is  essential 
that  we  do  not  discriminate  against  the 
40  percent  of  our  draft-eligible  young 
men  v-lio  defend  this  country.  We  can- 
not create  pocket.s  of  poverty  by  neglect- 
ing these  men  and  still  expect  this  coun- 
try to  progress  toward  the  Great  Society. 


The  predecessors  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill,  the  World  War  U.  and  the  Korean 
GI  bill  have  proven  to  be  two  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  Our  choice  is  sim- 
ple: We  can  either  continue  to  neglect 
these  men  and  impede  our  progress  as  a 
Nation,  or  we  can  provide  them  with  the 
effective  and  just  educational  assistance 
they  need,  adding  additional  thrust  to 
the  success  of  this  country. 

I  believe  the  latt<?r  course  is  the  only 
wii-c  position,  and  hope  that  this  body 
v.'iU  consider  this  proposal  in  the  near 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  Pfc.  William 
Iver  Lcsslcy,  of  the  U.S.  Army,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

APO  New  York,  09154, 

March  13,  1965. 
Hon.  R.\Lrii  Yaeborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De:ae  SEN.^TOR  Yarborough  :  Recently,  my 
attention  was  brought  to  tiie  bill  whicli  you 
helped  to  sponsor  that  deals  with  the  aid  for 
the  education  of  cold  war  veterans.  v,-hile  I 
was  perusing  a  January  19G5  Issue  of  Hari>er's 
m.  g  izine.  The  bill,  as  explained  in  your 
article,  proposes,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  good 
for  the  country.  The  fact  tliat  the  t-otal  out- 
lay for  the  program  eacli  year  would  only  be 
a  fraction  of  a  percent  of  the  whole  defense 
l^rogram,  combined  with  the  convincing  ar- 
gtuncnt  which  shows  that  the  money  spent 
on  the  program  would  be  more  than  paid 
back  during  the  next  two  or  three  decades  in 
higher  taxes  paid  as  a  result  of  greater  earn- 
ing power  through  education,  makes  me  be- 
lieve that  the  bill,  or  one  similar  to  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  positive  good  for  the  Nation  as 
a  wiiole,  and  not  a  program  that  would  just 
favor  a  very  small  portion  of  the  population. 
One  must  remember  that  money  spent  on 
education  is  nothing  short  of  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  the  individtial  involved,  and 
therefore  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  long  rttn,  all  citizens  will 
benefit  from  the  passing  of  the  proposed  bill 
for  the  assistance  to  the  education  of  cold- 
w.ir  veterans. 

The  very  fact  tliat  most  of  the  first -t^rm 
men  in  the  services  of  the  Nation  are  not  in- 
volved In  a  career,  but,  rather,  interrupting 
a  caiver.  or  delaying  the  start  of  one  for  the 
sake  of  their  country — for  the  protection  of 
the  country  lliey  love — seems  to  me  to  qual- 
ify them  for  a  little  extra  consideration  by 
their 'countrymen.  When  a  man  gives  6 
months.  2  years,  3  years,  or  more  of  his  life 
to  instire  the  safety  and  security  of  his  coun- 
try and  loved  ones,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of 
those  for  whom  he  has  served  so  well,  for  so 
long,  for  so  little — is  It  too  much  to  ask  of 
those  who  owe  so  much — is  it  too  much  to 
ask  of  those  people  such  a  relatively  small 
donation  to  help  the  men  who  have  defended 
the  Nation  that  they  love  and  have  served  so 
well?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  this  small  deed 
so  that  they  (the  cold-war  veterans)  may 
further  their  owai  education  and  become  more 
responsible  citizens  who  would  be  not  only 
willing,  but  able  to  help  further  develop  and 
improve  the  country  and  society  that  tliey 
have  served  and  protected  by  way  of  their 
time  in  the  military  service?  My  answer,  as 
I  am  sure  wotild  agree  with  yours,  to  these 
questions  is  an  emphatic  no.  The  men  in 
the  services  who  have  given  up  so  much  for 
their  country  deserve  a  helping  hand  from 
those  whom  they  have  scr/ed.  It  only  seems 
fair. 


Although  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  Texas,  my 
wholehearted  suppxjrt,  both  as  a  seyiceman 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Is  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  make 
this  bill  to  aid  in  the  education  of  cold-wsir 
veterans  into  law.  Good  luck  in  your  diffi- 
cult task. 

Sincerely, 

William  I\'er  Lesslet, 
Private,  First  Class,  U.S.  Army. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  substi- 
tute amendment  No.  124,  which  is  now 
pending,  be  printed  as  amended,  and 
modified  up  until  this  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

VIEWS    OF  RALEIGH.    N.C.,   WOMAN'S    CLTTB    MAKE 
GOOD    SENSE 

?.lr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  who,  like  myself,  believe  strongly 
that  all  qualified  citizens  should  be  able 
to  register  and  vote  without  regard  to 
race  or  color,  nevei-theless  have  strong 
reservations  about  the  pending  voting 
rights  bill.  Many  of  its  provisions  have 
a  disturbing  potential  for  creating  men- 
acing problems  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  token  contribution  they  might  make 
toward  eliminating  racial  discrimination 
in  the  administration  of  voting  laws. 

Perhaps  the  pro\'ision  which  has  been 
most  severely  criticized  in  this  respect 
is  the  provision  prohibiting  certain 
States  from  requiring  passage  of  a  lit- 
eracy test  as  a  precondition  for  .voting. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 
Woman's  Club,  raising  objections  to 
that  provision  which  make  good  sense 
and  which  merit  careful  consideration 
by  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  fine  work  of  America's  federated 
clubwomen  in  the  area  of  teaching  adult 
illiterates  to  read  and  write.  ;Tlie  Ra- 
leigh clubwomen  have  been  veiY  active 
in  this  area  and  have  been  quite  effec- 
tive in  convincing  many  illiterate  adults 
that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  a 
fundamental  skill  without  which  li\-ing 
in  this  day  and  age  is  made  much  more 
difficult  and  infinitely  less  rewarding. 
The  efforts  of  these  dedicated  women 
and  of  other  similar  groups  have  helped 
countless  uneducated  adults  to  acquire 
the  invaluable  gift  of  literacy  and,  as  a 
byproduct,  to  take  a  giant  stride  toward 
escaping  from  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
dependence  in  which  many  of  these 
adults  find  themselves  trapped. 

The  experience  of  the  Raleigh  Woman's 
Club  has  indicated  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  persuading  Illiterate 
adults  to  undertake  the  task  of  learning 
to  read  and  wTite  is  to  impress  upon 
them  the  need  to  acquire  that  skill  in 
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order  to  satisfy  the  literacy  requirements 
for  such  basic  activities  as  voting  and 
obtaining  a  driver's  license.  The  Raleigh 
cluD\<omen  make  the  compelling  point 
that  pSSsa^e-of  the  voting  bill  with  its 
literacy-test  prohibition  would  have  the 
inevitable  effect  of  removing  the  most 
nioaningful  incentive  of  many  of  those 
uneducated  adults  who  most  need  to  ac- 
quire the  fundamental  skill  of  literacy. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  these 
ladies.  Mr.  President,  is  that  proscrip- 
tion of  the  literacy  requirement  deprives 
the  states  of  their  most  effective  means 
of  insuring  an  indcp^ident  and  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  franchise.  Surely, 
an  educated  electorate  is  an  indispensa- 
ble element  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  Admittedly,  literacy  and 
intelligence  are  not  synonymous,  and 
some  illiterate  people  may  be  more  in- 
telligent voters  than  some  literate  ones. 
Nevertheless,  in  our  society  where  news- 
papers, magazines,  books,  and  other 
printed  matter  canvass  and  debate  myr- 
iad and  complex  political  issues,  a  State 
might  legitimately  presume  that  only 
those  persons  v,-ho  are  literate  arc  quali- 
fied to  exercise  the  franchise. 

The  Raleigh  clubwomen  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  an  educated  elec- 
torate, as  have  clubwomen  eveiywhcre. 
Tliese  ladies  have  worked  and  studied  to 
inform  themselves  on  the  issues  and  to 
stir  up  similar  interests"  in  others.  They 
have  learned  firsthand  that  knowing 
how  to  vote  intelligently  is  an  ambitious 
goal  for  an  educated  and  alert  person 
'and  a  well-nigh  impossible  one  for  an 
illiterate  person.  As  the  Raleigh  club- 
women so  aptly  note,  a  simple,  objective, 
and  fairly  administered  literacy  require- 
ment for  voting  would  appear  to  be  a 
greater  protection  of  the  strength  of  our 
democratic  government  than  a  system 
which  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
illiterate  and  uninformed  who  are  un- 
able to  exercise  the  right  intelligently 
and  who  are  more  susceptible  to  influ- 
ence and  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  excellent  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  education  department 
of  the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

North    C.^rolin.\ 
Women's  Clubs, 

AN'S  CLtTB. 

Raleigh, 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club  is  con- 
cerned about  the  p>ossible  passage  of  a  voting 
rights  law  which  would  exclude  literacy  as  a 
vorlnc;  requirement  and  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
press tlicir  views  to  you. 

First,  there-  has  been  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  put  forth  by  federated  club 
w'.men  iu  America  to  teach  adult  illiterates 
in  accordance  with  our  conviction  that  the 
<^  ability  to  re.id  pnd  write  is  a  fundamental 
I'-Kil  for  living  in  this  day  and  age.  We  have 
joined  with  others  who  have  been  seeking 
methods  of  breaking  the  "cycle  of  poverty" 
by  providing  a  new  opportunity  to  throw  off 
old  ways  of  dependency  and  unemployment. 
It  seems  to  us  that  removing  the  literacy 
requirement  from  such  activities  as  voting 
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and  obtaining  a  driver's  license  Is  to  remove 
the  incentive  for  many  of  the  people  who 
need  this  basic  skill  the  most  anfl  is  a  denial 
of  one  of  the  initial  premises  of  all  anti- 
poverty  activity.  ' 

Second,  one  of  the  major  points  of  em- 
phasis for  clubwomen  In  tlie  area  of  legi.sla- 
tion  and  citizenship  has  been  the  need  for 
an  educated  electorate.  It  is  Hot  enoiigh, 
we  have  said,  to  simply  "get  out  and  vote." 
The  strength  of  a  democracy  lies  in  the 
voter  knowing  how  and  why  ho  is  voting  in 
every  election  from  dogcatclicr  tip  president. 
This  is  an  ambitious  goal  for  ati  alert  and 
intelligent  group  and  an  imp-^ssible  one  for 
the  uneducated.  A  uniformly  drauni,  luii- 
formly  administered  code  of  requirements 
for  the  rig'nt  to  vote  is  a  greater  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  than  an  tni- 
restricted  system  whicli  allow.s  tlie  votes  of 
the  uninformed  to  be  contro'.lecj  by  bosses. 
precinct  wardens,  or  others  wlioee  mcthod.s 
are  not  above  suspicion. 

I  hof>e  that  the  depth  of  oup  concern  is 
evident  here.  I  reali;':e  that  vol^ig  rights  iu 
general  have  become  voting  riglits  of  the 
Negro  ixi  particular  but  we  are  disturbed  that 
in  trjing  to  rectify  the  errors  in  tliis  re- 
gard we  will  establish  a  potciitiany  more 
menacing  sittiation.  ■ 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

KATHFRINE   H.   HOLiMAN, 

Education  Department  Chairman. 

Mr.  ER"V1N.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  June  5.  1965,  edition  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  entitled  "A  Plea 
for  a  Responsible  Vote,"  criticizes  the 
voting  rights  bill  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club;  namely, 
that,  in  prohibiting  literacy  tests  alto- 
gether, the  bill  goes  much  too  far.  Not- 
ing that  18  States,  including  New  York, 
require  proof  of  literacy  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  voting — on  the  theory  that  an 
illiterate  voter  is  apt  to  be  an  ill- 
informed  voter — the  editorial  concludes 
with  this  statement  which  we  all  would 
do  v.-ell  to  keep  in  mind : 

Clearly  the  ability  to  read  doas  notgunr- 
antee  the  ability  to  vote  intclilgently,  but 
it  is  a  good  beginning.  [ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlmt  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  beting  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plea  for  a  Eespomsiele  Vote 

Legislation  to  protect  the  voting  rights  of 
every  American  citizen  Is  loog  overdue. 
However,  in  'its  zeal  to  correct  the  wrongs 
of  the  past,  the  administration  may  have 
gone  too  far  with  the  bill  it  'has  recom- 
mended. The  new  law.  which  t.'ould  affect 
those  States  with  a  history  of  di.'scrimina- 
tion  against  Negro  voters,  contnins  a  pro- 
vision that  would  invalidate  literacy  tests 
In  the  States  to  which  it  applies.  It  Is 
obviotis  that  several  southern  Btates  have 
used  unreasonable  tests  for  the  sole  ptirpose 
of  disfranchising  the  Negro.  We  agree  that 
such  tests  should  be  abolished.  But  should 
we  abandon  literacy  tests?  We  don't  think 
so.  On  the  theory  that  an  illiterate  voter 
is  an  ill-informed  voter.  18  States,  Including 
New  York,  require  proof  that  tha  prospective 
voter  can  read  and  write.  Clenrfy,  the  abil- 
ity to  read  does  not  gunraiiteo  the  ability 
to  vote  Intelligently,  but  It  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
informatioii  of  the  Senate,  I  expect  to 
offer  several  amendments  qviickly  and 
will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  them 
at  the  appropriate  time. 


I  believe  that  the  Senate  could  facili- 
tate its  work  if,  after  a  vot-e  on  the  clo- 
ture motion,  regardless  of  how  it  eventu- 
ates, Senators  would  remain  in  the 
Chamber  to  complete  action  on  my 
amendments. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Tlie 

Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Docs  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  further  time? 

Air.  ERVIN.  Docs  any  Senator  wi.sh 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  desire  to 
yield  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sug'^est  the  absence  of  a  qtiortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qtiorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  a  half  minute  to  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  1564,  to  be  In- 
serted in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
bill,  and  a.^k  tliat  it  be  con.sidered  as  hav- 
ing been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  MANSP-ELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
su.cigest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cnll  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  f  tu'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  the 
nomination  of  W.  Brewster  Kopp,  of  New 
York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  vice  Edmund  T.  Pratt.  Jr.,  re- 
signed, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


OF 


of 


EXECUTIVE     REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
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By  Mr.  McN.AMARA,  from  the  Committee 
oil  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Paul  D.  Pedersen,  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates, for  personnel  action  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Services;  and 

Eileen  Hernandez,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, to  be  members  of  the  Ecjual  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
niminations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  -VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomtnation 
of  Charles  S.  Murphy  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NO\nNATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— DIPLOMATIC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundi-y  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service,  which  v.-ere  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "V^Uthout  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time,  I  wish  to  present  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  Sen- 
ator's time,  and  without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  cloture.  Inasmuch  as  I 
voted  for  cloture  last  year  in  connection 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  also 
3  years  ago  in  coiinection  with  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  communications 
satellite  bill,  it  should  be  quite  obvious 
that  I  will  vote  for  cloture  when  I  be- 
lieve, in  good  conscience,  that  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  do  so. 

Time  on  voting  rights  hill 


I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  emer- 
gency in  debate  has  arisen  as  to  warrant 
the  invocation  of  cloture  at  this  time. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  number 
of  days  which  have  expired  since  this 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee,  but  this 
is  a  superficial  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Considerable  time  has  been  taken  up  by 
what  might  be  tenned  "irrelevant"  mat- 
ters. There  have  been  no  morning  or 
late  fevening  sessions,  which  ordinarily 
evidence  a  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  for  speeding  up  action  on  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  made  a  tabulation  of  the  time 
elapsed  which  shows  that  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  have  only  used  some  23  V2  hours 
of  debate  time  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments. Still  the  Senate  is  now  being 
asked  to  close  debate.  I  think  this  action 
is  premature.  Unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  a  fundamental  and  vital  char- 
acteristic of  this  body  and  of  its  role  as 
a  guardian  of  minority  rights  of  the 
States.  Only  under  unusual  and  excep- 
tional circumstances,  evidenced,  for  ex- 
ample, by  morning  and  evening  sessions 
of  the  Senate,  should  this  fundamental 
right  be  denied.  I  recognize  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  a  fundamental  right  and 
that  action  is  needed  to  protect  it.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  fundamental 
rights  of  debate  in  the  Senate  should  be 
prematurely  cast  aside. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tabu- 
lations to  which  I  referred  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Pate 


I'ropoiMMifs 


Hour.-; 


O[)iion(-nls 


Hours 


Other 


Wo'liics'lay.  .\pr  ■_•!. 
Tiiiir>'lay.  .\pr.  i,'. . 

I'ri'luy.  Apr.  Si  

M'lii'lay,  Apr.  'X 

TiK'sJay,  Apr.  27.. 
VVi'iliiosiliiy,  .Vpr.  ■2H. 
Tluirsduy.  Apr.  :.",».. 

Fridrtv,  .\pr.  30 

Mrc.hiy,  .May:) 


(\'o  sr.s.<ioii> -. 

Matistii'lil,  Pirksen,  and  Hart. 
Javiti  ami  Tydiugs 


Short  (IcliatP  on  Williani.s  amon'lnioiit. 
.Tavit.s,  aivi  Konnedy  of  Mivssacliusofts. 
Vdti-  on  W  ir.iiiins  uiiKMirliiu'iU,  Clarlc. 
Sulistitutu  No.  r21  introduccJ.. _- 


Tiiosdav,  Mav4 

W.'.lru'sday,  Slay  5.. | ..- 

Thursday,  May  0 '  Kennedy  poll  tax  amendment. 

l-'nday.  May  7 t ''"-- - 

Monday,  .May  10 I do 

'I  Ufsd'.iy,  Muy  11 I do 

W(dnejid;»y,  ."Clay  IJ.. 

Thursday,  May  13.... 
Friday,  May  14 

Monday,  May  17 


Tiipsday,  May  IS 

W  fduosday,  M.iy  !«.. 

Tluir.s(Jny,  May  20.... 

friday.  May  21 rioturc  petition  filed 

Total ' .-.. 


FiirtlitT  Mansflpld-nirlcscn  tax    amend- 

niont. 

Further  poll  tax  aniendinont 

Toll  tax  vol  I'  and  Koiuiody-Javits  Puerto 

Kioan  :imondnu>nt. 
Puerto  Hicau  amendment-.. 


3'.i 
1'.' 


Speeches  by  Kol)ertson  and  McClellan 


TaUnadpe.  St^-nnis,  and  Fu'.hriplit 

Ervin      iudioial      prooedure     suljstitute, 
speecti  by  Tliurraond. 

Stcnuis 

Ervin  amendment... 

do.. 


-  ;; 

1 
1 


1 


I-Tvin  ainendnu'iit?.  Hiisst'U 

Krvin  ainenduieuts,  S[i:irkman  amend- 
ments. 

Frvin  amendment  ro  literacy  test 

Talmadi;e  amendineiit  re  enforcement  of 
State  law.'!. 


23'^ 


i; 


Williams  amendments. 

2d  supplemeiitai  approprialions  bill. 


Vietnam  approprialions. 
Do. 


Krvin   amendment   re  removal  to  loc-al 

court  .s. 
Krvin  anicndiiiont 


'  Assumin.i;  .al>oiit  3  to  4  pages  per  }  i  hour. 

April  9,  1965:  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  with- 
out recommcnd.atlon.  Debate  was  scheduled 
to  begin  April  21  after  the  Senate  returned 
from  Easter  recess,  but  was  delayed  until 
April  22  when  Senator  Johnston  died. 

April  26,  1965;  There  was  brief  discussion 
on  the  Williams  amendment  on  April  26,  but 
much  of  the  time  on  this  date  was  taken  up 
by  Senator  Morse,  who  gave  a  long  sp>eech  on 
Vietnam  on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 


April  27,  1965:  "Supporters  of  S.  1564  began 
a  series  of  conferences  April  27  to  resolve  the 
dlfiferences."  "Both  sides  were  still  shaping 
strategy  throughout  the  week."  (p.  824.  CQ). 

The  Senate  took  up  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  on  this  date  in  addi- 
tion to  the  voting  rights  bill.  There  was  very 
little  on  the  voting  rights  bill  on  this  date 
and  most  of  It  pertained  to  the  Williams 
amendment. 


April  29.  1965:  In  addition  to  voting  rights 
debate,  there  was  a  rather  lengthy  speech  by 
Senator  McGee  and  considerable  amount  of 
time  was  spent  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations  biU. 
There  was  very  little  time  consumed  by  the 
opponents  to  the  bill  on  this  date. 

April  30,  1965:  The  Mansfield-Dlrksen 
amendment  No.  124  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  presented,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  made  the  pending  amendment.    On 
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this  d.Ue  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
tunc  spent  in  a  speech  by  Senator  Morse  on 
ll^.e  Dominican  RepubUc  anci  Vietnam. 

May  3.  19C5:  "Tlie  Senate's  Republican  and 
Democratic  leadership  indicated  that  a 
clonire  vote  to  cut  oU"  debate  might  be  sought 
durinr:  tb.e  week  of  May  15-14,  but  plans  were 
net  definite  as  cf  May  6"'  (p.  857,  CQ). 
This  w.is  the  date  on  which  our  Domhilcan 
Ko;iu'jlic  speech  was  given.  , 

Jliy  4.  1965:  There  was  a  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Stennis  on  this  date,  but  there  were  also 
other  speeches  by  Sei;ator  Long  on  Vietnam 
find  th.e  Dominican  Republic,  by  Senators 
J.wrrs  and  Mansfield  on  the  Dominican  Re- 
puhlic,  by  Senator  CntTvCii  on  Vietnam,  and 
sev.'r.'.l  other  shorter  ones  by  various  Senators 
not  relatins:  to  votins^  rights-.. 

M.'.y  5;  1965:  Unaninious  consent  was  en- 
tered into  to  V(<te  on  Tnur.=day,  May  6,  on 
Ervin  amendment  relating  to  tiling  of  suits 
in  the  local  district  courts  rath.er  than  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Vietnam  ap- 
propriations bill  was  debated  at  some  length 
on  this  date  and  most  of  the  allotted  time 
was  on  the  Vietnam  appropriations  bill 
rather  than  the  Ervin  amendment. 

Miy  6,  1965:  Vote  was  taken  on  the  Viet- 
nam appropriations  bill,  followed  by  limited 
deb-ite  and  a  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment 
rcLitiiig:  to  filing  of  suits  iii  the  subdivision 
in  question.  Tlie  Kennedy  poll  tax  amend- 
ment was  then  made  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  it  was  agreed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  should  contintie  on  it 
bet.'inniiig  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  on  Friday,  May  7,  continuing  through 
Monday,  May  10,  with  a  vote  tliereon  to  be 
held  at  1  pm.  on  Tuesday,  May  11. 

May  11,  1965:  After  the  vote  on  the  Ken- 
nedy   poll    tax    amendment,    there    was    a 

unanimous  consent  agreement  to  vote  on 
Ervin  amendments  en  bUx:  at  3  p.m.  the  next 
day.  Wednesd.ty.  May   1,2. 

May  12.  1965:  Sparkm;>n  amendments  were 
called  up  after  the'  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendments  and  it  was  aCTeed  to  vote  on 
them  at  2  p.m.  the  ne.Kt  day,  Tluirsdav, 
M.iy  13. 

May  13.  1965:  After  the  vote  on  the  Spark- 
man  amendments,  it  was  agreed  to  vote  on 
this  Ervin  amendmient  by  2:30  p.m.  on  the 
nex:  d.iy.  Fridiiy,  M.ty  14. 

May  14,  1965:  After  the  vote  on  the  Ervin 
aniendment.  it  was  agreed  to  vote  on  the 
Talmadce  amendment  on  Monday,  May  17, 
by  2  pm. 

May  17,  1955:  By  unanimous  consent,  two 
modifications  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  were  niade  by  the  leadership: 
(1)  as  to  the  language  respecting  poll  taxes 
and  (21  respecting  langunge  as  to  applica- 
tion to  an  examiner  in  ordfcr  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  eligible  voters.  One  leadership 
amendment  relating  to  strengthening  the 
poll  tax  provision  was  in  agreement  and 
niade  the  pending  btisiness. 

May  18.  1965:  The  Mansfield-Dirksen  poll 
tax  amendment  debate  continued  and  it  was 
a£^eed  to  vote  by  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
M  iv  19,  on  this  amendment. 

May  19,  1965:  Vote  was  taken  on  the  lead- 
ership poll  ta.x  amendment  and  the  Kennedy- 
Javits  amendment  relating  to  Puerto  Ricans 
was  made  the  pending  business.  It  was 
agreed  to  vote  on  this  amendment  by  1:30 
p  m.  on  the  next  day,  Thursday.  May  20.  The 
leadership  also  announced  on  this  date  that 
it  intended  to  file  a  petition  for  cloture  on 
Friday,  May  21,  with  a  vote  to  be  taken  at 
1  p.m.  on  Tviesday,  May  25. 

May  20.  1965:  Vote  was  taken  on  the  Ken- 
ned>*-Javits  amendment  relating  to  Puerto 
Ricans  and  the  pending  business  was  a  fur- 
ther Ervin  amendment  providing  for  removal 
from  District  of  Columbia  court  to  the  local 
district  cotirts. 

Miy  21.  1965:  Petition  for  cloture  was  filed 
on  this  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormn. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  ito  call  the 
roll.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rcscindrd. 

Tlio  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

In  accordance  with  the  provi.'^ions  of 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  motion  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  on  the  21st 
of  May.  that  debate  be  brou:,'lit  to  a  close 
upon  the  pending  bill.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  under  the  rule,  directs  the  roll  to 
be  called  to  a.scertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  Ih^  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  an.swoied  to  their 
names: 

[No.  84  Leg.] 

Hart  Ml  ndt 

Hartke  Mi  rphy 

Itaydon  Ml  skie 

Hirkeiilooper  Nol  -on 

Hill  Ne'  iberi'er 

Hollnnd  Pai  tore 

Ilrvuka  Pel  rson 

Inouye  Pel  1 

Jack.sou  Pr^uty 

Javlts  Prdxniire 

.Torrian.  N.C.  Riidiili)h 

Jord.in.  Idaho  K:!3:rr,-.!I 


Aiken 
Allott 
Andorton 

ra:tlett 

Bns* 

Bavh 

Bi.T.i;ett 

Bible 

Bog'.;s 

Bro.vster 

P.urdick 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Ca.'.-non 

Carlson 

Ca.=e 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Docid 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Ea.=tland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Forjg 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Grtiening 

Harris 


Kennedy.  !\T  u'^.s.  Koti  r:~<)n 
Keniio'iy.  NY.     K.ifscll,  SC. 


KiiChfl 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mac'n;.'on 

Mansflrld 

McCarthy 

McCifllun 

McGee 

McGo\crn 

McIr.tjTe 

McNain:ira 

Metcalf 

M:llcr 

Moncln'.e 

Mo'iroii.ey 

Montoya 

Morse 

^!orton 

Moss 


irsell,  Ga. 

SakonstiUl 

soatt 

Siiip.'ion 

fc' nil  t  hers 

Snith 

Sparknian 

ai'^irmi.'; 

ir'yailr.gton 

Talmadge 

T'hlirmond 

Tower 

'rydlngs 

W'illlam.s.  N  J. 

Williams;,  Del. 

YaJboir)ugh 

Yoking,  N.  Dak. 

Yolmg,  Ohio 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

In  further  pursuance  of  rule  XXII.  the 
Chair  now  puts  the  question,  ^.hich  Ls  as 
follows:  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  debate  on  S.  1564  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required  by  the 
rule;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[No.  85  Les.] 
)  YEAS — 70 


Aiken    • 

Allott 

Andpr.son 

Bartlett 

Ba.<=s 

Rayh 

Bozgs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Ca.=e 

Church 

c:ark 

Cooper 

Cot'on 

Curtis 

D  :rk-en 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Doug'.as 


^f 


Fong 

Gore 

Gr\ie!.;!-.g 

H.irrls: 

Kart 

Han  ke   , 

Hru^ka 

l:'.ouye 

Jack- on 

Javlts 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Mi**kie 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    .\eUon 


lovem 

McJntjTe 

McKamara 

Metcair 

Mojidale 

M  >tiro:'.ey 

Mrmtoya 

.Mor^e 

Morton 

Mof.=! 

MOJtdt 


Kiichel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

M;'gnti-<>n 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 


Nepberser 

Pa.'Store 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

ProKmlre 

Raftdolpb 


Rlbicoff 
Salton.stall 
Koott 
Smith 


Symlnf-tton 
Tydinys 
WiUlani.s,  N.J. 
William.s,  Del. 

NAYS— 30 

Haydcn 

Hickcnlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Jorciuii,  N.C. 

I.ont;,  La. 

McClellan 

Miller 

Murphy 

RoberlsoJi 


YarborouKli 
Young,  Ohio 


Russell,  SO. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkinan 

Stcnnls 

Talmadge 

Thtirmojid 

Tower 

Young,  N.Dak. 


Bcimett 

Bible 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Eiistland 

Elleiider 

Krvin 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Two-thirds 
of  tlie  Senators  present  having  voted  in 
the  ailirniativc,  the  motion  to  bring  the 
debate  to  a  close  is  agreed  to. 

Under  the  rule,  each  Senator  will  be 
entitled  to  speak  in  all  for  not  more  than 
1  hour  on  the  ununishcd  business, 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  af- 
fecting the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  a  parliamentary  question  to 
the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
Record  does  not  indicate  that  there  has 
ever  boon  a  ruHnn;  with  respect  to  t'.ie 
necessity  for  cermancness  of  all  amend- 
ments and  all  di.scussion  once  cloture  has 
been  adopted.  I  should  lii#  to  advance 
that  as  a  cjucstion  to  t^ic  Chair  now  for 
its  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlic  lan- 
guage of  rule  XXII  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring 
the  deb.ite  to  a  close,  unless  the  .':ame  has 
been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time. 

The  controlling  language  reads: 

No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amend- 
ment, or  amendment  not  gemiane  shall  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).    Mr,  President 

Tiie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Rule  XXII 
al.so  provides: 

Tliereaftor  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
nie;sure.  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendiuents  thereto,  and  motions 
affecting  the  same   •    *    *. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  from  what 
the  Chair  has  read  that  no  extraneous 
discussion  or  no  extraneous  matters  can 
be  presented  while  the  cloture  rule  is  in 
effect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
view  of  tlie  Ciiair.  Unless  the  Senate 
rules  to  the  contrary,  that  is  the  ruling. 

Does  any  Senator  offer  an  amendment 
or  yield  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

As  I  evaluated  the  situation  last  ni;4lit 
rnd  early  this  morning,  there  were  pend- 
ing:  

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  gal- 
leries, so  that  the  Senate  can  conduct 
its  business  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
making  a  survey  tliis  morning,  I  found 


that  56  amendments  were  pending.  One, 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
iiom  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller],  has  been  dis- 

r'j:~-,edof.  ^        ,.      -i.,.    J 

There  was  one  amendment  submitted 
bv  the"  distinpiuished  Senator  from  Aia- 
i-.ma  I  Mr.  Hill],  but  I  could  not  reach 
hin  this  morning  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  intended  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment;: ,     ...   J  I, 

Two  amendments  were  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr  PaouTY].  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
whether  those  amendments  will  be  called 

■  There  was  one  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond!,  and  one  by  the  distin- 
puished  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STENNisl.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  call  up  his  amendment. 

There  were  three  amendments  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sp.\rkman], 
who.  I  understand,  intends  to  call  up  one. 

There  were  12  amendments  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  He  has  not  quite  de- 
cided whether  those  amendments  will  be 
called  up  or  not. 

There  were  35  amendments  by  the  dis- 
tincui.'^hed  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin] .  He  had  in  mind  calling  up 
perhaps  10  or  a  dozen,  and  limiting  him- 
self to  a  minute  or  2  minutes  of  discussion 
on  each  amendment,  and  in  some  cases 

asking  for  a  yca-and-nay  vote. 

If  that  were  the  case.  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  Senators  to 
remain  close  to  the  Chamber,  because  if 
the  discussions  arc  to  be  short  and  there 
are  to  be  yca-and-nay  votes,  we  can  dis- 
pose of  a  great  deal  of  tliis  v,-orkload  be- 
fore tlie  day  runs  out. 

I  make  the  suggestion  mainly  because 
I  know  that  many  Senators  have  com- 
mencement speeches  and  Memorial  Day 
speeches  and  desire  to  get  away  early  in 
the  week,  if  they  can.  I  believe  we  can 
expedite  action  in  the  Chamber  if  we  will 
be  diligent  upon  our  duties,  now  that 

cloture  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  20  seconds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  20 
seconds. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  35  different  amendments.  The  bill 
has  been  drawn  and  redrawn  four  or 
five  times.  1  have  11  or  12  amendments. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (No. 
161)  as  modified,  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
(No.  124),  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  fMr.  Dirksen]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.         •  ■ 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

[No.  86  Leg.] 

YEAS— 26 

EvTd,  Va.  Curtis  Ellender 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Eastland  Ervin 

CXI 725 


Fannin 

Fulbright 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Benr.rtt 

Bible 

BO!?gS 

Bre^vster 

Bvirdirk 

CaiHion 

Carlson 

Case 

Cht;rch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirk^cn 

Dorld 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

For.g 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


Jordan,  N.C.  Smathers 

Long.  La.  Sparkman 

McCleUan  Stennls 

Miller  Talmadge 

Robertson  Thurmond 

Russell,  S.C.  Tower 
Russell,  Ga. 

NAYS— 74 

Harris  Moss 

Hart  Mundt 

Hartke  Murphy 

Inouye  Muskle 

Jackson  Nelson 

Javits  Neuberger 

JordiUT,  Idaho  Pa.'Store 
Kennedv,  M.ass.  Pearson 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  PeU 


Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

waiUams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Kuchel 

Ijr.usche 

Lorg.Mo. 

MagnuEon 

Maii.'field 

McCarthy 

McGce 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morroney 

Montoya 

Mor.'^e 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Ervin "s  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended  iNo.  124),  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     158 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  158. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Ervin  (No.  158)  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  18,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add  this  proviso:  ••Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  in  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  State  in  which  95  per  centum  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  applying  for  registra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964  were  adjudged 
literate  and  registered  by  the  election  offi- 
cials." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  a  triggermg  process  which  the 
proponents  say  will  logicaUy  raise  a  pre- 
sumption that  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  falling  within  such 
process  are  discriminating  against  citi- 
zens in  voting  on  account  of  their  race 
or  color. 

North  Carolina  has  34  counties  In- 
cluded in  this  triggering  process.  The 
records  assembled  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion On  Civil  Rights  shows  that  during 
recent  years  only  three  out  of  every  thou- 
sand citizens  who  have  taken  a  literacy 
test  in  North  Carolina  have  failed  it. 

It  is  therefore  absurd  to  condemn  the 
State  Of  North  Carolina  or  any  of  its 


counties  under  the  triggering  process  of 
the  bill. 

My  amendment  would  merely  exempt 
from  one  provision  of  the  bill  any  county 
or  parish  where  95  percent  of  the  persons 
applying  for  registration  in  connection 
with  the  presidential  election  of  1964, 
were  adjudged  literate  and  registered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  This  amendment  would 
add  to  section  4(b) ,  "automatic  trigger," 
a  provision  excluding  any  political  sub- 
division of  any  State  in  which  90  per- 
cent of  the  persons  of  voting  age  apply- 
ing for  registration  in  connection  with 
the  presidential  election  of  November 
1964  were  adjudged  Uterate  and  regis- 
tered by  the  election  ofi^|^. 

This  amendment  ignores  the  crux  of 
the  voting  discrimination  problem,  which 
is  that,  because  of  the  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination, Negroes  have  not  been  en- 
couraged to  apply  to  register  in  any  sig- 
nificant numbers.  Thus,  those  who  ap- 
plied to  register  in  connection  with  the  ■ 
presidential  election  of  November  1964 
probably  were  mostly  whites,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  amendment  would  be  that,  if 
the  registrars  allowed  most  of  those 
whites  to  register,  whether  they  were 
actually  literate  or  not,  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  would  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  There  is 
no  apparent  basis  for  letting  a  State  es- 
cape the  coverage  of  S.  1564  for  the  rea- 
son allowed  by  this  amendment.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  possible  that  many  States  and 
political  subdivisions  which  should  be 
covered  would  escape  because  of  the  way 
this  amendment  would  work. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  provi- 
sion is  tied  only  to  persons  who  applied 
for  regisU^tion  in  connection  with  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
In  a  political  subdivision  where  registra- 
tion is  permanent,  this  could  be  a  very 
■  small  number.  For  example,  if  20  whites 
who  had  just  reached  21  applied  and  18 
were  registered,  the  political  subdivision 
would  be  beyond  the  ban  of  section  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject amendment  No.  158. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The   question   is   on   agreeing   to 
amendment  No.  158,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  numbered  124, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  .    On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  axinounce 
that   the   Senator   from   Virginia    [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.   Byrd],   the   Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettberger]  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  are  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  business. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkm.^nI  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  '"nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  ''yea." 

Oh  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vii*- 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  CannonJ.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  '•yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NettbergerI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  resu]|  was  amiounccd — yeas  21, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[No.  87  Leg.] 
TEAS— 21 


Bennett 

Hlrkeiiiooper 

R'.i.-=r.eU,  S.C. 

Curtis 

HlU 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dotnlnlck 

Holland 

Slmp.^n 

E;istlanci 

Hruska 

Smxithers 

Eller.der 

Jordan,  NO. 

StennLs 

Ervin 

Lor.g.  La. 

Tiiln^ad?re 

FuJbi-Iglit 

McClellan 
NAYS— 70 

Thurmond 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mo.SP 

AUott 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Mu-kle 

Bliss 

J.->rdan,  Idaho 

Nelson 

BAvh 

Kennedy.  Mas-s 

.  Pa-store 

Bible 

Keunedv,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

Eurdick 

Lorg.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cooper 

McGee 

Smith 

Cotton 

McGovem 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Tvdlngs 

Douglas 

MetciUf 

VViUiams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Fop.g 

Mond.ale 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Morse 

Hart 

Morton 

• 

NOT   VOTTNG- 

-9 

Byrd,  Vi\. 

Church 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Neuberger 

Sparknian 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  158), 
was  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    138 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  148,  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  Insert  the  following  between 
the  colon  In  line  24  on  page  4,  and  the  "Pro- 
vided" In  line  25  on  page  4:  "Provided.  That 
if  the  Attorney  General  determines  that  the 
e!Tects  of  denial  or  abridgment,  if  any,  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  accotint  of  race  or  color  have 
been  effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  any  test  or  device  sought  to 
be  used  by  such  State  or  political  subdivision 


will  be  used  for  the  purpo.sc  or  will  have  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  acc»uct  of  race  or  color,  he  sh;ill 
certify  such  fact  in  writing  to  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  and  in  th:it  tvent,  such 
State  or  political  subdlvl.sion  .shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  vHthout  the 
necessity  of  pro.secuiing  any  aottion  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
On  page  4.  line  25,  Insert  the  word  "fur- 
ther" between  .the  word  "Prondati"  and  the 
comma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT'  pro  tom- 
V-Pore.    The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized.     How  much  time  docs  the 
Senator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presideilt.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  With  all  duo  deference 
to  everyone  concerned,  if  the  Senate  were 
now  legislating  in  a  rational  World,  the 
amendment  would  be  accepted.  The 
amendment  would  make  the  bill  more 
workable. 

The  amendniont  would  provide  that  if 
the  Attorney  General  should  find  that  a 
political  subdivision  had  corrected  all  of 
its  past  violations  of  the  IStii  amend- 
ment and  there  was  no  danger  that  the 
political  subdivision  would  violate  the 
15th  aiTiendment  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, the  Attorney  General,  instead  of 
requiring  that  political  subdivision  to 
come  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  could 
issue  a  certificate  to  that  political  subdi- 
vision excusing  it  from  bringing  a  court 
action  for  its  exoneration.  In  other 
words,  it  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  by  certifi- 
cate, may  exonerate  such  a  political  sub- 
division without  a  court  proceeding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
sought  to  be  made  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  discussed  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
For  reasons  that  I  believe  are  reflected 
to  a  large  measure  in  that  record,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  ;L38)  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin]  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended  iNo.  124),  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
M.ANSFIELD]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEX].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
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I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  IL\yden],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sp.\rkman1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon]  is  necessar- 
ily ab.sent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
ll\Ir.  Church],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  {Mrs.  Neuberger]  would  eacli 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  I . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Spark- 
man].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  63,  as  ioUows: 

.    (No.  88  Log] 
\       YEAS— 28 

III 

Dlland 
)rdan,  N 
3ng.  La. 
cClellar 
lller 
ur.dt 
urphy 
U--;>cU,  S 
ussell,  C 

NAYS- 

art 

nrtke 

ru.-ka 

^Oiiye 

ickson 

ivits 

jrd.m,  I( 

cnnedy 

cnnody, 

uchel 

%\ische 

3::g.  Mo 

lASnuFO 

'aiisdeld 

xCanhj 

cGee 

[clntyre 

:cNamaj 

■ftcalf 

'ondale 

[onroi:e: 

T  VOT 

'ark 
nyden 

xGoven 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  138) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  natlire  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended  (No.  124),  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    153 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  153  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


Bennett 

Hill 

Simp?on 

Bogrg.s 

Holland 

Smathers 

B\Td,  W.  Va, 

Jordan,  N.C, 

Stennls 

Dominick 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

Ea.siland 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ellendor 

Miller 

Tliurinond 

Ervln 

Mur.dt 

VVlllianis.  Del. 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Ful  bright 

Ru-;>cU,S.C. 

Hickenlooper 

Russell,  Ga. 
NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

Hhrt 

Montoya 

Allott 

H-.irtke 

Morse 

Ai'.der.son 

Hru>ka 

Morton 

Barilett 

inoiiye 

Moss 

B;u«S 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bavh 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bible 

J.jrdan.  Idaho 

Pa-tore 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pearson 

Bxirdlck 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

C:\t:<.oii 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

C.xse 

Laufche 

Proxmire 

Coooer 

Loi.g.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Magnu.-ion 

Ribicotl 

CuriLs 

Mansfield 

Sal  toi-Ls  tall 

Dirk'-en 

McCanhy 

Scott 

Dodd 

McGee 

Smith 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

SyniiniTton 

Fong 

McNamara 

Tvdlnss 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gruening 

M  ondale 

Young,  N.  Dnk 

Harris 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Byrd.  Va. 

Cark 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Hi.yden 

Robertsoii 

Church 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair ) .  The  amendment  will 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  19.  charge  the  period  to 
a  colon  and  add  this  proviso:  "Provided, 
houcicr.  Th.at  the  court  shall  not  retain 
jurisdiction  of  any  action  pur.suant  to  this 
subsection  in  case  judgment  is  rendered  in 
fLivor  of  the  State  or  the  political  subdivision 
of  a  State." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  portion  of  section  4(a)  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  appears  on 
page  5,  lines  13  through  19,  is  a  provision 
which  applies  to  all  cases  brought  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  exoneration. 
The  language  provides  that  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  of  States  are 
to  be  condemned  by  legislative  declara- 
tion without  notice,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  without  evidence,  and 
without  trial.  A  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division must  come  to  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  exonerate 
itself  in  a  trial  which  would  occm-  any- 
where from  250  to  1,000  miles  from  its 
location. 

The  language  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment provides,  in  the  lines  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  jurisdiction  of  a  case  should 
be  retained  by  tlie  court  for  5  years  after 
judgment.  If  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division under  the  language,  proved,  in 
the  trial  in  Washington,  that  it  was 
absolutely  innocent,  jurisdiction  of  its  Ervin 
ca.se  still  would  be  retained  by  the  court 
for  5  years. 

My  amendment  would  merely  deprive 
the  measure  of  some  of  its  vindictiveness 
by  providing  that  if  a  State  or  a  county 
came  to  Washington  and  proved  that  it 
was  absolutely  innocent  of  any  violation 
of  the  15th  amendment,  jurisdiction  of 
its  case  would  not  be  retained  by  the 
court  for  5  years,  as  the  measme  now 
provides. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  we  may  remove  from  the 
bill  a  little  of  the  vindictiveness  which 
it  contains. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  would  hope  that  the  value  that  the 
committee  and  the  leadership  attribute 
to  this  feature  would  be  recognized.  The 
record  of  recent  years  shows  that  while 
a  situation  may  be  in  very  good  posture 
at  a  given  moment.  State  legislatures  and 
other  bodies  can  change  that  atmos- 
phere quickly.  It  is  felt  desirable  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  retain  jurisdiction 
for  the  period  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  153,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  anounce 
that    the    Senator    from    Idaho     [Mr. 


Church],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Gcor;iia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd].  If  prerent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  89  Leg.] 

YEAS — 25 


IVIN'S  / 
5)    W 


Bennett 

Holland 

Simpson 

Evrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Jord;!n,N.C. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

-  Jordan,  Idaho 

Ta'.madge 

Ellender 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Hill 

Russell.  S  C. 
NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

H:u-ris 

Morton 

Allott 

Hnrt 

Moss 

Ander.son 

Harlke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Ba=.<; 

J;\ck.--on 

Muskie 

Bavh 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pa  store 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Long.  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Ca.'.e 

Magniison 

Raiidolph 

Cark 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

McGee 

Scott 

Dirksen 

McGovem 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Dominick 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Dovic-las 

Mctcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del, 

Fong 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

B\Td.  Va. 

Hayden 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cannon 

Neuberger 

Sparkman 

Church 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  153) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended  (No.  124) ,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  was  rejected. 

amendment    no.    166 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  166  and  ask  to  have 
it  read. 

The  PRESroniG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  stated. 


The    Chief    Clerk   read   Mr.    Ervin 
amendment    (amendment  No.   166 
the  substitute  amendment  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Dirksen   (No.   124)    as 
follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  everything  from  the 
article  "A"  on  line  19  through  the  word 
"Register"  on  Une  22. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  lines  19 
to  22  on  page  6  of  the  star  print  of  the 
substitute,  dated  May  17,  provides: 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  subsection  omnder  sec- 
tion 6  shall  be  final  and  effective  upon 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

This  provision  would  confer  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  absolute  infallibility,  no 
matter  how  erroneous  their  certifica- 
tions might  be.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  because,  under  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  committee,  if  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  determines  by  a  survey 
thfet  the  total  niunber  of  persons  of  any 
race  or  color  who  are  registered  to  vote 
in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  is 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  of  such  race  or  color  of  voting 
age  residing  in  the  State  or  political 
subdivision,  that  State  or  political  sub- 
division is  automatically  condemned  by 
the  bill  and  deprived  of  the  right  to 
exercise  a  portion  of  its, sovereignty. 

All  the  testimony  taken  before  the 
committee  was  to  the  effect  that  in  those 
States  and  political  subdivisions,  as  well 
as  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  persons 
are  not  registered  by  race,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  this  registration  do  not  reveal 
their  race.  Yet  the  bill  would  confer  in- 
fallibility on  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  if  he  were  to  make  a  cer- 
tification under  the  provision  I  have  just 
referred  to,  no  matter  how  unreliable 
the  information  underlying  the  certi-. 
fication. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
states  has  held  time  and  time  again 
that  Congress  cannot  establish  a  con- 
•  elusive  presumption  because  a  conclu- 
sive presumption  denies  due  process  of 
law  to  litigants  as  guaranteed  in  the 
fifth  amendment  as  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds 
more. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  show  respect 
for  the  Supreme  jCourt  of  the  United 
States  on  this  point  as  well  as  for  the 
fundamentals  of  f airplay. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  which  is  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  cripple  the  act.  It  would  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  automatic  features  of 
the  bill,  the  end  result  of  whiclv^would 
be  extensive  litigation  which  would  de- 
lay the  right  to  vote  by  individuals  which 
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this  bill  is  designed  to  assist  in  theii\right 
to  vote. 

The  population  and  voting  statistics 
which  the  Director  of  the  Census  will  de- 
termine under  section  4(b>  will  be  based 
on  the  most  authoritative  and  reliable  in- 
formation available. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  wrote  the 
section  we  did  in  commicfec.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  bill  reads  as  it  does. 
The  pending  amendment  woud  open  the 
door  for  exteiisive  iitisation.  questioning 
tlio  Census  Bureau's  lindinsjs  and  statis- 
tics, which  are  the  best  available  to  ils  at 
this  time  in  this  country. 

I  resist  the  amendment,  and  hope  it 
will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  EnviNl.  No.  166,  to  the  Mans- 
field-Dirkscn  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

(Mr.  YAR130R0UGH  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  GI  bill  <S.  9i  which,  by 
imanimous  consent,  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  Kecoud.  > 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  pai-- 
liamcntar>-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  that  I  have  par- 
ticular objection  to  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
EOROUGHl  has  just  advanced,  but  I 
thought  we  had  a  ruling  this  'morning 
that  all  matters,  while  we  are  under 
cloture,  must  be  Rcrmane.  Tliis  is  a 
matter  coming  from  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  that  has  no  rel- 
evancy to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  has  stated  on  previous  occasions, 
the  Chair  awaits  a  point  of  order  being 
raised  as  to  the  germaneness  of  debate: 
and  if  a  point  of  order  is  raised,  the 
Chair  has  announced  today  that  it  will 
rule  that  the  germaneness  rule  applies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  point  of  order 
woulri  be  after  the  fact  as  of  tliis  mo- 
ment, but  I  believe  I  ought  to  serve 
notice  that  the  cloture  motion  is  not  to 
be  violated,  and  that  extraneous  mat- 
tors  ought  not  to  be  submitted  while 
the  pending  bill  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  ♦ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Air.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask. unanimous  consent  tliat  the  state- 
ment I  have  made  be  printed  just  before 
the  vote  on  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMEXDMENT    NO.    173 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  173. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment 
ofiered  by  Mr.  Ervin  (No.  173)    to  the 


Mansfield-Dirksen    substitute,    as    fol- 
lows: I 

On  page  4.  strike  out  pverytTiIng  between 
the  word  "that"  on  line  18  und  tlie  colon  on 
line  24  and  Infcit  the  foUowing  in  lieu 
thereof:  "this  Act  l.s  iui<.onstlttulon;il  as 
applied  to  it,  or  tliat  sucli  State  or  such 
political  subdivision  is  not  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  of  ciiij:ens  to  vote  oa  account 
of  race  or   coUr". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Prcsidciat,  I  yield 
myself  2  minute^. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  my  amendment 
by  striking  from  lines  3  and  4  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "this  Act  i3  unconsti- 
tutional as  applied  to  it,  or  t^iat." 

As  thus  modified,  the  atmendment 
would  provide  that  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  coming  to  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  v.ould  not 
have  to  prove  that  it  had  not  sinned  in 
the  past  or  tiiat  it  had  correct rd  the 
consequences  of  past  sin  ard  that  it 
would  not  sin  in  the  future  so  far  as  the 
15th  amendment  is  concerned.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  provides  in- 
stead that,  if  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  shows  to  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  it  is  not 
engaged  in  violating  the  15th  amend- 
ment, it  shall  be  exonerated  from  the 
pro\isions  of  the  bill.  ) 

This  bill  is  said  to  be  a  bill!  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  15th  amendment. 
If  so,  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
ouglit  to  be  permitted  to  obtain  exonera- 
tion if  it  shows  that  it  is  not  violating  the 
15th  amendment.  That  i£  all  my 
amendment,  as  modified,  is  <Sc?igned  to 
do. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  i-esist  the  amendment.  Tliis  amend- 
ment, in  my  jud';mcnt,  would  restrict  the 
court  in  its  ability  to  look  at  what  has 
gone  on  in  the  past  in  dcprivlnrr  per.~ons 
of  the  ri2:ht  to  vote.  I  am  not  entirely 
certain  in  m.y  own  mind  whrt  the  new 
amendment,  or  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied, would  do,  but  in  my  judgment  tiie 
original  amendmciit  would  mean  defi- 
nitely that  it  would  v.cakcn  tSic  act  as  a 
whole. 

I  hope  the  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  as  modified  as  well,  will  be 
defeated. 

M;-.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presidejit,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone;  can  argue 
against  the  contention  that  ^hcn  one  is 
charged  with  violating  the  l5th  amend- 
ment he  can  be  acquitted  when  he  shows 
he  is  not  violating  the  15th  amendment. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
numbered  173.  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  nima- 
bered  124.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenJ. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church  1.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr, 
Hayden  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mrs. 
NeubergerI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SpafkmanI,  arc  ab.sent  on 
oflicial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  I .  is  neces- 
sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaiio  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2G, 
nays  69.  as  follows: 

I  No.  90  Leg.) 

YEAS— 26 


Ernnett 

Hlckcnlcoper 

Rus.scll.  S.C. 

Eyrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

BvTcI.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Simp-on 

Co'  to:i 

Hruska 

Snialhcrs 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennis 

K,.-,t:;r.'.d 

Lo-.g.  La. 

Talmadr;c 

EUcnder . 

McClellan 

Thurinond 

Ervln 

Prouiy 

Tower 

Fu  lb  right 

Robertson 
NAYS— C9 

Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

AUott 

Hartke 

M.irtoii 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlelt 

Jackson 

M\u-!dt  . 

Bass 

Javits 

Murphy 

Bavh 

Jordan.  Tdalio 

Mu^kio 

Eible 

Kcr.neriy.  Ma.'^- 

.  Ncl-on 

BORPI 

Kf  nncdv,  N.Y. 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

K:chcl 

PcarhOii 

Bnrdlck 

Lausche 

Pell 

CarUcu 

Lcng,  Mo. 

ProNniire 

Ca?c 

M.'i!,'ini;-,oa 

KaVido'.ph 

Clark 

M.iiifrfleld 

Ribicoff 

Cooper 

McC;irthy 

Sa!tO!iEl;iU 

Diri:.-eti 

McOee 

.Scott 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Smith 

Do:ninlck 

M.'Ii,tyre 

Symington 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Tydiiigs 

Fannin 

Mctcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Foiis 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Moudale 

Yarborou.:;h 

Gnicning 

Mo:ironcy 

YouiT^-.  N    Dak 

Harris 

MoiJtoya 

Youi.g,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cat'non 

H  lydcn 

Sparknian 

Church 

Ncuberger 

/ 


So  Mr.  Ervi:;'s  amendment  as  modified 
(No.  173)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

A>tEN"DMENT     NO.      143 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  149.  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  6,  lines  7, 
8,  and  9,  strike  out  the  words  "or  that 
le.'^s  than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 1964,". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
am.cndmcnt  would  strike  from  the  trig- 
gering process  the  provision  which  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  less  tlian  50 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  in  a 
S'ate  or  county  voted  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1964. 

I  seek  to  strike  that  provision  from 
the  bill  because  the  number  of  people 


who  voted  has  no  necessary  relevancy 
wliatcver  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
State  has  violated  the  15th  amendment 
in'vegistering  voters.  A  State  can  reg- 
ister every  person  of  voting  age  without 
di.scrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color:  but  a  State  has  no  way  of  com- 
l.ellini'.  any  of  tliose  people  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote. 

The  failure  of  peoiile  to  do  something 
fnft  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
authorizes  them  to  do  ou.uht  not  be  used 
as  a  triucerinu  device  to  condemn  the 
State  or  the  political  subdivision.  The 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  does  this. 

The  proiionents  of  the  bill   in  effect 
admit  that  there  is  no  relevancy  between 
the  number  of  persons  voting  and  dis- 
crimination,  because   they   condemn   34 
counties  in   North  Carolina   under  this 
part  of  the  triggering  process  while  they 
exempt  from  the  triggering  process  137 
counties  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  which 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion failed  to  vote.     They  exempt  from 
the  triggering  process  the  entire  State  of 
Te.xas,  which  voted  only  44.4  percent  of 
its  persons  of  votini.  age  in  the  1964  pres- 
idential   election.     Yet    34    counties    in 
North  Carolina,  are  condemned,  despite 
the  fact  that  51.8  percent  of  the  persons 
of  votinfx  age  in  North  Carolina  voted  in 
the  19G4  presidential  election  and  despite 
the  fact  that  19  of  those  34  counties  cast 
a  higher  percent  of  their  possible  vote 
than  the  State  of  Texas.    That  shows 
how  absurd  that  part  of  the  triggering 
process  is.     Therefore,  I  seek   to  strike 
out  the  i^rovision  referring  to  States  or 
political  subdivisions  in  which  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1964. 
Such  provision  has  no  relevancy  to  dis- 
crimination.    That    is    true    because    a 
State  could  register  every  person  in  the 
Stat*-  without  discrimination,  but  it  has 
no  way  of  compelling  those  persons  to 
go  out  and  vote.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   THURMOND.    Mr.   President,   I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  reason  why  South  Carolina  has 
come  under  the  bill  is  not  because  any- 
one has  alleged  that  there  has  been  any 
discrimination  against  any  person  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  matter  of  voting. 
South  Carolina  is  included  in  the  bill 
because  we  have  a  literacy  test  and  had 
one  on  November  1,  1964.  It  is  a  very 
simple  literacy  test.  If  anyone  can  read 
and  write,  that  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  literacy  test. 

Less  than  50  percent  of  our  voting- 
age  residents  voted  in  the  1964  presiden- 
tial election.  Slightly  over  38  percent 
of  those  of  voting  age  voted  in  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

The  third  provision  in  the  section  re- 
fers to  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
population  being  nonwhite  according  to 
the  19G0  census.  Somewhere  between  35 
and  40  percent  of  the  population  of  South 
Carolina  was  nonwhite  according  to  the 
1960  census.  Neither  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  nor  the  officials  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  ever  tried  to  prevent  anyone 
from  voting.     No  one  has  ever  proved 


that  he  has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  our  State  because  of  race  or  cclor. 
Merely  because  less  than  50  percent  of 
those  of  voting  age  in  our  State  actually 
voted  in  our  State,  we  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  That  is  the  effect 
of  it.  However,  well  over  50  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  was  registered 
to  vote  on  November  1,  1964.  We  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  right  to  overlook  this  fact. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  people 
do  not  choose  to  vote.  Almost  250,COO 
ic"istpred  voters  failed  to  vote  in  the 
presidential  election  last  year  in  South 
Carolina. 

There  are  many  grounds  on  which  a 
person  can  be  disqualified  from  register- 
ing and  voting,  which  do  not  offend  the 
Ccnstitution.  I  read  from  the  Code  of 
Laws  of  South  Carolina,  title  23,  chapter 
2.  section  62: 

(b)  Persons  who  are  mentally  incompetent, 
paupers  supported  at  the  public  expense  and 
persons  confined  in  any  ptablic  prison  shall 
be  disqualified  from  being  registered  or  vot- 
ing; and 

(c)  Persons  convicted  of  burglary,  arson, 
obtaining  goods  or  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses, perjury,  forgery,  robbery,  bribery, 
adultery,  bigamy,  wife-beating,  housebreak- 
ing, receiving  stolen  goods,  breach  of  trust 
with  fraudulent  Intent,  fornication,  sodomy, 
incest,  assault  with  intent  to  ravish,  mis- 
cegenation, larceny  or  crimes  against  the  elec- 
tion laws  shall  be  disqualified  from  being 
registered  or  voting,  unless  sx;ch  dls:iuallflca- 
tion  shall  have  been  removed  by  the  pardon 
of  the  Governor.  (1952  Code  §23-62;  1950 
(46)  2059;  1961  (52)  50;  1963  (53)  155.) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  arc  various 
reasons  why  certain  persons  would  not  be 
eligible  to  register  to  vote.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  discrimination.  Even  consider- 
ing this,  over  56  percent  of  those  over  21 
were  registered  to  vote  in  the  fall  of 
1964.  I  repeat  that  no  one  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  matter  of  vot- 
ing in  South  Carolina. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment.  We  believe  it  ought  to  be 
adopted.  The  mei'e  fact  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
did  not  vote  in  the  presidential  election 
in  1964  should  be  no  ground  for  includ- 
ing a  State  in  the  bill.  That  is  the  main 
reason  why  we  are  in  this  category.  We 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  fair  amendment.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  people  vote.  Peo- 
ple in  our  State  who  are  eligible  to  vote 
have  the  right  to  vote,  and  no  one  has 
tried  to  prevent  them  from  voting.  We 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  heart  of  section  4  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  for  automatic  pro- 
tection in  those  areas  where,  because  of 
tlie  record  made  before  the  committee, 
we  feel  there  was  almost  certainly  racial 
discrimination.  The  amendment  itself 
would  remove  the  50  percent  voting  re- 
quirement, leaving  only  the  50  percent 
registration  requirement. 

Section  4  provides  that  in  those  areas 
where  more  than  20  percent  of  the  1960 
voting  age  population  was  nonwhite  and 
either  less  than  50  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered persons  voted,  or  less  than  50  per- 


cent of  the  people  were  registered,  the 
testimony  in  the  record  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  showed  that  al- 
most certainly  racial  discrimination  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  low  vote. 

To  remove  that  provteion,  which  has 
to  do 'with  the  numb-r  of  persons  who 
voted,  would  cut  out  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected, because  the  amendment  would  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  voting  rights  bill. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

I  have  before  me  a  clipping  from  the 
State,  the  largest  newspaper  in  South 
Carolina.  It  is  dated  May  24,  1965.  The 
article  I  have  before  me  is  entitled 
"South  Carolina  Needs  No  Aid,  NAACP 
Leader  Says."     It  reads  in  part: 

The  Reverend  I.  DeQuincey  Newman, 
NAACP  field  secretary,  said,  "In  the  last  4 
years  there  has  been  a  147-percent  Increase 
in  Negro  voter  registration  without  any  out- 
side invasion. 

•'I  think  this  is- one  of  the  best  records  of 
voter  registration  anywhere  in  the  South. 
I  think  that  record  speaks  for  itself  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  need  outside  assistance." 

Registration  of  Negroes  increased  from  58.- 
000  in  1960  to  more  than  150,000  in  1964.  he 
said. 

Mr.  President,  the  Negroes  themselves 
are  not  claiming  that  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination in  our  State.  Any  Negro 
who  wishes  to  register  can  register  and 
vote  in  South  Carolina.  All  we  ask  is, 
if  there  is  discrimination,  let  it  be  shown. 
If  there  is  no  discrimination  shown,  why 
should  the  people  of  our  State  be  pun- 
ished? It  is  proposed  to  punish  all  the 
people  of  a  State,  and  tc  hold  them  up 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  world  as  practicing 
discrimination,  when  that  is  not  the  case. 

If  there  is  discrimination,  let  it  be 
punished.  If  not,  do  not  include  us.  We 
are  not  guilty.  We  believe  this  is  very 
unjust.  Congress  would  do  well  to  en- 
courage States  not  to  discriminate  rather 
than  seek  to  punish  them  for  alleged, 
but  unproved,  evils.  We  have  not  dis- 
criminated. Yet  the  bill  would  put  us 
in  the  category  of  those  who  have  dis- 
criminated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

North  Carolina  has  registered  76  per- 
cent of  all  of  its  voting-age  citizens.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  registration  records 
in  the  Nation.  It  has  a  higher  percent- 
age of  people  of  voting  age  registered 
than  13  States  which  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Civil  Rights  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  North  Carolina  has  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  there  is  no  discrimination  in 
North  Carolina  on  the  basis  of  race. 
One  member  of  the  committee  has  stated 
that  if  any  Negro  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  voting  is  not  a  regis- 
tered voter  in  North  Carolina  today,  it  is 
his  own  fault. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  149)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended  (No.  124),  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen],    On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Icsislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Islv.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
H.ayden],  the  Senator  from  Oreson  iMrs. 
Ni:u;:ercer],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sp.'^hkm.an]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  arnouncc  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  LMr.  C.\nnon  1  is  neccssai'ily 
ab.^ent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vorincr.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
C.WNONl  v.ould  vote  •"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
TMr.  CiiURCHl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  flMr.  Si'arkman].  If  pres- 
ent and  votinT,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  91  Leg.) 

YE.\S— 31 

Fyrd.  Va.  Ho'.'.and  Ri'ssp'.I.  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.Va.  Itrx-.-k.a  Simpson 

C'.trtis  J.'rdnn,  N.C.  :^'mi\thers 

E.:.st'.iind  Jjrdan.  I.l.iiio  Suninis 

Er.er.der  L  ng.  I.i.  T  linr.dRC 

Erviu  r.'cClel.an  'I  huruioad 

I'.\nn:n  Morton  Ti  wcr 

Fulbright  Muadt  V/illiams.  Del; 

Ci3re  Proiny  Young.  N.  D.ik. 

Hxkcnlooper  Robertson 

Hill  Ru-ssell,  S.C. 

NAYS— G  4 


A'.Rcn 
.Mlo-t 
Audcrso:! 
B.ir::f-Lt 
Ba?s 
Bayh 
'  Bennett 
Biole 
Bo-:gs 
Brcw-tcr 
Burdick 
C.irlioa 
Ca^e 
Clark     i 
Cooper  ' ' 
Cotton 
Dirr:scn 
Dodd 
Dominlck 
DOUg'i.iS 
Fjng 
Gnienlng 


Harris 

Hart 

H.irtke 

I:;ouye 

Jacl:*ou 

J.ivits 


Nfo'-itova 
M.  r.-e 

Mu.-pliy 
Muskie 
N  el. son 


Kennedy.  Miii^s.  Paatore 
K  nnccly,  N.Y.    Pearson 

K-ichPl  Pf'.l 

laufche  Proxmlre 

Long.  Mo.  Randolph 

i.Ia£,'ntu,on .  Ribicoff 

Mansfield  Salton.stall 

McCarthy  Scott 

McGee  Smith 

.McGovern  Syinington 

l.lclntyre  T%-dinss 

./T.'cNaniara  WiUiam.s  N.J. 

'^'  Metcall  Yarborough 

M.ller  Young,  Ohio 
Mondale 
Monroney 


Cannon 
Church 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Hay  den  Sp-irkman 

Neuberger 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  No.  119 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended  (No.  124) ,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
M.\nsfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKsENl  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    137 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  137  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  18.  Insertjj  the  following 
between  the  word  "that"  and  the  word  "the": 
"this  Act  is  unconstitutional  as  applied  to 
svich  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  that". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.-clf  3  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  Out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution.  I  attempted  in 
this  amendment  to  spell  out  that  the 
U.S.   District   Court  for  the  District  of 


Columbia  should  have  power  to  pass  up- 
on the  constitutionality  of  tlie  act  in 
any  proceeding  for  exoneration  brought 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  under  the  provisions  of  section 
4'at. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  HartI.  the  (Senator  in 
chari;e  of  the  bill,  whether  lip  deems  the 
amendment  necessary.  I  asli  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michi-Jan  whether 
tile  bill  was  dcsignv^-d,  or,  in  his  judg- 
ment .  can  properly  be  interi  reted  as  an 
attemiJt  to  deprive  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  tlie  District  of  Columbia  of 
jmisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  consiitu- 
tionality  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  that,  absent 
.■^onie  clarification  on  tliis;  point,  we 
might  find  ourtclvcs  in  a  position  in 
which  none  of  us  wants  to  bt",  tiiat  is,  of 
ha\ing  enacted  a  law  wliicji  forecloses 
a  State  or  poliiical  subdivision  from  rais- 
ing questions  us  to  tlie  constitutionality 
of  the  act. 

We  have  felt  that  the  eiTectiof  the  lead- 
ership substitute  would  not  iji-oducc  such 
a  result.  Nevertheless,  I  thiink  it  desir- 
able, so  long  as  a  man  so  able  and  sincere 
as  the  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolitia  has 
some  doubt  about  it,  that  'we  make  it 
clear  in  the  Record  that  Without  the 
amendment — and  I  would  h{)pe  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  pgrecd  to — 
there  is  no  purpose  or  intention  to  foi'c- 
close,  nor  do  we  believe  tlie  measure  ha.s 
that  effect,  a  State  or  a  subdivision  from 
testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
deep  gratitude  to  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan. 

I  ask  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirit^ln'.  v.ho  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  and  who 
has  been  active  in  the  committee  and 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  respect 
to  its  provisions,  if  he  would  care  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  on  this  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  fully  concur  in  what 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan said.  In  addition,  at  no  time  did  we 
have  in  mind  tiying  to  insulate  the  bill 
against  any  kind  of  constitutional  attack. 
That  would  be  the  la^;t  thing  we  would 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  sure  that  neither 
the  distingui.=;hed  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan nor  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  any  such  purpose;  but  I  de- 
sired to  make  this  point  clear  as  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  history. 

Having  made  this  point  clear  as  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  history,  vith  the  a.ssist- 
ance  of  the  Senators  from  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  I  now  withdraw  the  rmendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHICER.  The 
amendment  is  wilhdrav.-n. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    130 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1.30  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ns  follows: 

On  page  20,  add  at  the  end  of  line  2  an 
additional  provision  reading  a3  follows:  "In 
case  the  Attorney  General  denlqs  the  petition 
filed    by   a   political   sutadi\  isioh    of    a   State 


under  clause  (a),  such  political  subdivision 
may  bring  a  civil  action  ai^ainst  the  Attiirney 
General  In  the  United  St;Ucs  cU^^trict  court 
for  tlie  di.strict  in  which  it  Is  sittuitcd  alleg- 
ing that  there  is  no  longer  rca.sonaljle  cause 
to  believe  that  citizens  will  be  dejirived  of 
or  cieniod  the  right  to  vole  on  account  of 
race  or  color  in  such  subdivision.  Upon  de- 
mand of  the  Attorney  General,  feuch  action 
shall  be  tried  by  a  tlircc-jud'jjc  court  con- 
vened In  the  manner  prescribed  by  Sixty- 
spcond  Statut':'s  at  Large,  p.nge  008  (28  USC. 
22!i4).  In  case  the  court  hntls  on  the  trial 
of  .such  action  that  there  is  no  lnni:;er  reason- 
aiJle  Cause  Uj  believe  that  ciliiiens  will  bo 
deprived  of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  In  such  .subdivision, 
the  court  shall  so  adjudge  and  enter  a  judg- 
ment t<  rmlnating  listing  procedures  In  such 
subdi\ision  and  perniitting  its  election  of- 
ficials to  resume  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  determine  the  qiiahfications  of  per.sons 
applying  for  registration  to  vote  in  such  sub- 
divsion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  applic.'ible  State  law.  An  appeal  :.!ij11  lie 
from  £uch  judgment  to  the  Suprcin:'  Cotirt." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  niy- 
•self  3  minutes. 

Section  13,  which  appears  on  pages 
19  and  20  of  the  star  print  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  noture  of  a  substitute  dated 
May  17.  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
listing  proceduiTs  uiDon  certain  condi- 
tions which  are  spelled  out.  This  is  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  vest  in 
tlie  Attorney  General  powers  not  subject 
to  review.       % 

My  amendment  merely  provides  that 
when  a  State  or  a' political  subdivision 
of  a  Slate  petitions  the  Attorney  General 
for  termination  of  lasting  procedures  and 
the  power  to  resume  the  registration  of 
voters  according  to  its  own  laws  and  that 
petition  is  denied,  the  State  or  politi-^al 
sulxlivision  of  the  State  shall  have  the 
ri"ht  to  bring  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  v.hich  the  capital  of  the  State 
is  located  or  in  which  the  political  sub- 
division is  situated  and  to  have  the  ques- 
tion determined  by  the  court. 

The  amendment  provides  that  ujion 
the  demand  of  the  Attorney  General,  a 
three -judge  district  court,  shall  be  con- 
vened to  liear  the  ca.se. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  decisions  of 
any  public  official  who  rules  upon  the 
rights  of  Slates  or  political  subdivi.sions 
of  States  sliould  bo  immune  from  judi- 
cial review. 

The  only  purpo.se  of  my  amendment 
Is  to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  the 
deci.sion  of  th.e  Attorney  General  reject- 
ing the  petition  of  a  Stat€  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  for  the  termination 
of  listing  procedures  by  Federal  exam- 
iners r.nd  for  the  resumption  of  its 
ri' Ills  to  register  its  ox<n  voters  in  accord- 
ance vvitii  its  own  laws. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  \-Q?vsi  the  amendment  for  the  reason 
that  sections  2.  and  4  of  the  bill  both 
provide  for  judicial  review  and  judicial 
protection  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  seeks  to  give  to  a  State  or 
local  ofllcial. 

Section  7  and  section  13 — the  latter 
section  is  the  object  of  the  amendment — 
relate  to  the  actual  listing  procedure. 
That  is  the  procedure  under  which  tlie 
registrar  of  the  Attorney  General  con- 
ducts the  listing  of  persons  in  the  areas 


which  the  courts  or  the  triggering  device 
of  the  bill  have  already  determined  to  be 
areas  where  discrimination  has  taken 
place. 

To  o!)en  the  gates  for  litigation  at  this 
stage  rather  than  in  the  areas  covered 
by  the  sections  of  the  bill  which  already 
nrovide  for  it  would,  in  my  judgment, 
bog  down  the  elitire  registration  process 
for  which  the  bill  provides  and  thus,  in 
ciTect.  by  delaying  litigation,  cripple  the 
magisterial  effect  of  carrying  out  what 
tlie  bill  seeks  to  do.  namely,  to  enable 
persons  to  vote  who  have  been  previously 
denied  that  right  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendinent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PIRVIN.  Mr.  Frccident,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  bill  whicli  would  aJIord 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  any 
escape  by  judicial  process  open  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  right  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  after  the  original  action  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  amendment  would  merely  provide 
that  after  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
taken  effect  and  Federal  examiners  had 
been  acting  in  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision, the  State  or  political  subdivision 
could  obtain  a  court  review  of  the  action 
of  the  Attorney  General  if  he  should 
deny  its  petition  that  listiiig  procedures 
be  terminated  and  that  it  be  permitted  to 
rcsimie  its  right  to  pass  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  applying  for  registration 
within  its  bounds. 

I  do  not  believe  in  eternal  damnation 
for  anybody.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  should  be 
subjected  to  the  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  some  time 
between  now  and  the  time  when  the  last 
lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's  horn  trembles 
into  eternal  silence,  there  ought  to  be  a 
place  for  judicial  exoneration  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  if  the  Attorney 
General  should  improperly  refuse  to  al- 
low it  to  resume  the  power  which  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try vest  in  it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  150)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
(No.  124).  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  necessarily 
absent. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  .Sp.vrkman]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  If 
incscnt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

[No.  92  Leg.] 
YEAS     24 


nvrd.  Va. 
PArd.  W.  Va. 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

FuibriEht 

H;;yden 


111  1 

Holland 
Hru  ka 
Jordan.  N.C 
Laii'che 
Ijonvr.  La. 
McClellan 


Hickenlooper      Robert  on 

NAYS— 72 


Ru-scll.  S.C. 

Rusi;ell.  Ga. 

Siir.pson 

Srnathers 

Stennis 

T;amndTe 

Thurmond 

Y.irl^orough 


A -ken 

.Mlott 

.Ai.dcr.~on 

Bartlett 

na!-s 

Bayh 

Bennett 

B:b:c 

ForGs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Cr^so 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

D.rksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 


Cannon 
Church 


Grurning  Mcrse 

Harris  Morton 

H':rt  Mo?s 

Harike  ^!uIldt 

Inouye  Murphy 

Jac.ison  Mu:kie 

Javits  Nrlron 

J:^rd.in.  Idaho  Pastore 
K-'nncdv,  Miss.  Peir.-on 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Pell 

Kuchcl  Prouty 

Long,  Mo.  Proxmire 

M   gnuson  Randolph 

Miiisf.eld  R  bicofif 

Mc'^arthy  .Saltonstall 

McG'C  Scott 

McGovern  Smith 

Mclntyre  Symington 

McNamara  Tcw?r 

Me;  calf  Tydings 

Miller  Williams  N.J. 

Mondale  Williams.  Del. 

Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Montoya  Y'oung.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Neuberger  Sparkman 


So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mi-.  Ervin],  numbered 
150.  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended  (No.  124),  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  DiRKSEN].  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr. 
Ervin]  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    145 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  145. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Ervin  (No.  145)  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  strike  out  subsection  (b)  of 
section  14  In  its  entirety  and  reletter  sub- 
sections (c)(1).  (c)(2).  and  (d)  of  section 
14  as  subsections  (b)(1),  (b)(2),  and  (c), 
respectively. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

I  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  this  is  the  last  amendment 
I  shall  offer. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  substitute  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  20,  lines  6  to  14, 
both  inclusive,  provides: 

No  court  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  of 
appeals  In  any  proceeding  under  section  8 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  any  declara- 
tory Judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or  any 
restraining  order  or  temporary  or  permanent 


injunction  against  the  execution  cr  enforce- 
*nent  of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  The  right 
to  intervene  in  any  action  brought  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  their  appropriate  officials; 

My  amendment  would  strike  that  pro- 
vision from  the  bill  and  renumber  the 
other  subdivisions  of  section  14  appro- 
priately. 

This  is  a  broad  provision.  It  would 
place  jurisdiction  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  every  action  for  any  restraining  order 
or  temporary  or  permanent  injunction  or 
other  relief  against  the  execution  or  en- 
forcement of  any  provision  of  this  act. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  in'  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Federal  ofiBcers 
would  injure  or  threaten  to  injure  not 
only  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
Stat-es.  but  State  officials  and  individuals 
ar.  well.  This  is  conceivable  since  Federal 
officers  and  Federal  exz»niners  are  sub- 
ject to  the  fallibility  which  is  inherent 
in  all  men. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
provision  requiring  that  those  injured  or 
threatened  with  injury  by  the  Federal 
officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  bill 
would  have  to  leave  their  homes  and  go 
all  the  way  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  the  law.  That  require- 
ment amounts  to  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
.protection  of  the  law  for  most  oi  the  peo- 
ple who  would  be  injured  or  threatened 
with  injury  by  the  Illegal  acts  of  Federal 
officers  allegedly  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  strike  out  this  provision,  and  allow 
those  injured  or  threatened  with  injury 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  bill  or  by  the 
wrongdoing  of  the  Federal  officers  pro- 
fessing to  act  under  the  bill  the  right  en- 
joyed by  all  other  Americans  of  access 
to  the  courts  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
and  the  prevention  of  threatened  in- 
juries. That  is  all  my  amendment  would 
do. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  ought  to 
be  adopted.  Americans  are  supposed  to 
have  a  government  of  laws.  We  do  not 
have  a  government  of  laws  if  those  who 
are  injured  or  threatened  with  injury 
are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  nearest  court 
to  obtain  redress  or  protection. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  resist' the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  Senate  earlier  rejected  a  similar 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
take  from  jurisdiction  of  the  three-judge 
court  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  questions  of  review 
under  section  14(b)  and  other  sections  of 
the  act. 

-There  was  a  reason  why  the  commit- 
tee included  that  section.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  great  many  suits  imquestionably 
will  be  arising  from  enforcement  of  the 
act.  If  the  pending  amendment  were 
adopted  and  this  provision  were  taken 
out  of  the  bill,  suits  could  be  going  on  in 
many  districts  within  the  same  circuit. 
Different  suits  could  be  going  on  in  dif- 
ferent circuits.  All  of  them  would  lack 
uniformity.    It  is  conceivably  that  th«re 
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mi.;;ht  be  different  rulings  in  two  districts 
of  the  same  circuit. 

Wo  felt  that  it  would  be  commendable 
.,to  have  one  court  handle  these  matters 
in  order  to  have  uniformity.  There  is 
historic  precedent  for  thi.s.  Article  in. 
.■=^vtio«  2.  of  the  Constitution,  authorizes 
ca.sos  between  the  United  States  and 
States  to  be  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  have  historic  precedent  in  the  Emer- 
reucy  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  which 
inovided  for  suits  under  that  act  to  be 
tried  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  With  respect  to  al- 
lowances or  disallowances  of  debts  or 
claims  before  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
diari,  there  is  precedent  for  suits  under 
that  law  to  be  tried  in  thi?  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  There  are 
other  tyi^es  of  situations  where  uniform- 
ity is  Irishly  desirable. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  mijiutes. 

ThiCre  are  91  district  courts  h\  the 
United  States.  Cases  involving  Ciuestions 
under  every  other  act  of  Contrress  can  be 
tried  and  determined  in  any  oiie  of  the 
91  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  it  is  proi)osed  to  restrict  the  deter- 
mination of  all  Questions  arising  under 
this  bill  to  one  district  court ;  that  is,  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  is  no  more  important  to  pet  uni- 
form decisions  in  the  first  instance  under 
this  bill  than  it  is  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
other  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  All  91 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  arising  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
hundreds  of  other  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gi'ess.  There  is  uniform  jurisdiction 
thi-oughout  the  Nation  in  all  the  91  dis- 
trict courts. 

This  is  another  provision  of  the  bill 
which.  85  I  have  said,  prostitutes  jus- 
tice by  providing  that  out  of  91  courts 
litigants  shall  have  access  to  only  1  of 
them. 

IMr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna  [Mr.  ErvinI,  numbered  145,  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  mimbered  124,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Maxsfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana/"  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHrRCH],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sp.^rkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that 'the  Seioator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkm.^nI.   If  pres- 


ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  vote  "yea"  and 'the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!  Ls  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Bvnnl.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senatcn-  from  Nevada 
wouW-vole  "nay"  and  the  ^--nator  from 
Virginia  would  voto  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 

|No.  nai.rg.i 

YEAS— 20 
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ryrd.  W  V. 
K;is!l;i!id 

KiSindor 
Ervlii 

Gore 

Hill 


Aiken 

Allott 

Ancicr.-on 

B;irtlctt 

B.is.s 

Ravh 

noi.iictt 

Bible 

B-.t-W.-ttT 

Burciiik 
C;^rt^ou 

Cl.irk 

CovpCT 

Co -.ton 

CM-t;s 

Dirkson 

I^ocid 

EK-iniinick 

Douglas 

F.^iuiiii 

Fong 

Gruentng 

Harris 


Byrd.  Va. 
Caauon 


HcUand 
Frn  k.i 
Jorci.m,  N.r. 
>tori.l;:n.  Id;iho 
Lor. IT,  l/\. 
McCtillan 
Riisscil.  S.C. 

NAYS— 75 


r|iGfi-li.  Ga. 

uip  on 
^4»■■.thors 


T  miniuiid 


N.Y. 


Hart 

H;<.rtkc 

Hi'Vdcn 

Hirkenloopcr 

lii'Hiyi' 

.T.ickson 

J.Uit.-i 

Ki'unody 

Kriiiux-lv 

K.ichrl 

Lau-=cho 

LT.g.  Mo. 

M  giuison 

Marslicld 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovcrn 

Mclntvro 

M   Naniara 

lM:tcalf 

.Millpr 

Mondale 

Moiironey 

Monioya 

Morse 

NOT   VOTING 

(  liurrh 
Rv^tjcrtson 


P 

Pr 
I' 

i; 


'\'.  imdt 
K  iii-phy 

N  L'lson 
N  nibcrgcr 
Ma.'^s.  P  ustore 


P  ■  i.rson 
>!1 

cxmire 
ir.dolph 
R  iiiK-ofT 

Itotistall 
S  'ott. 
Jr;  nith 
.S  iv.inston 
T :  wiT 
T.d.ngs 
\\  illinm.s  N  J. 
Williams,  Del. 
1  rbtiroiigh 
'  uiv.',  N  Dak. 
pung.  Ohio 


S;  )arkinan 


The 


ER. 
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So  Mr.  Ekvin's  amendment  <No.  lio) 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirkscn  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
biU  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHECER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no, 

Mr.  STENNHS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  12S.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  not 
be  read  but  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment.  No.  123,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  foUowins:  new  section : 

"Sec.  16.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Att,  when  the 
governing  authority  of  any  political  sub- 
division certifies  in  writing  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  in  its 
Judgment  a  demonstration,  if  conducted  or 
participated  in  by  persons  other  than  those 
who  claim  to  have  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  to  vote  and  who  by  the 
.  residence,  age,  and  citizenship  requirements 


of  such  political  .subdivision  would  be  en- 
titled to  vot-e  therein,  would — 

"(a)  unrciusonably  Interfere  with  public 
officials  In  the  j>crformance  of  tlicir  duty  to 
ri'jTistcr  votor.'?,  keep  the  iH\ioe,  or  to  jirr- 
fonn  necessary   functions  of  their  offl^-c.  or 

"(b)  i)laoe  upon  such  lailitical  s'ltniivisinn 
an  luucLsonable  lin.mci.il  burdra  tj  keep 
the  pe.ice, 

tlie  Attorney  General  .sha.Il  insiiuitc  in  the 
Uiijied  State.s  district  court  for  liie  Judicial 
dtstrict  In  which  such  politic. il  sul.idivision 
Is  .situated  a  proceeding  for  a  rntrainirs 
order,  or  a  temporary  or  perinnnent  injunc- 
tion, or  otltor  ap|iropriato  relief  to  prevent 
such  demonstration  by  jiors^in.s  who  have 
not  been  denied  the  right  to  roj^lster  to  vote 
Within  sui  h  political  subdivision,  or  who 
imdir  n;)i)licable  voter  residence,  .ige,  and 
citizenship  requirements  .aic  not  entitled  to 
vote  in   such    i)olitic.il    subdivision." 

On  page  30.  line  8.  strike  out  "Stc.  IG." 
and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  17.". 


Mr.  President.  I 
IS  I  may  require. 


yield 
I  do 


Mr.  STENNIS. 
myself  such  time 
not  expect  to  speak  at  len;;th. 

DF  MONSrR.\TION    AMt;NDMK>JT 

The  recent  marches,  sit-ins.  and  ot he- 
demonstrations  that  have  disrupted  the 
conduct  of  government  in  counties,  cities, 
and  even  entire  States  make  it  apparent 
that  our  public  ofQcials  must  have  some 
effective  and  Iciial  protection  from  the 
demonstrators,  who  seem  determined  to 
continue  a  campaign  of  hara.'j.'^ment. 

Th.e  ptirpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  protection  and  assistance  for 
registrars  and  other  public  officials  who 
want  to  discharge  their  duty  to  register 
voters,  keep  the  peace,  or  to  perform 
necessary  functions  of  their  office.  It 
also  provides  the  taxjiaying  citizen  of  a 
political  subdivision  some  assistance  in 
obtaining  relief  from  demonstrations 
which  cause  an  unreasonable  financial 
burden  upon  the  Government  which  they 
must  support  with  their  taxes. 

In  brief,  this  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides that  when  a  group  of  outsiders 
come  into  a  community  and  unreason- 
ably encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic officials  or  taxpaying  citizens,  the 
Attorney  General  must  give  assistance  to 
tho.se  who.se  rir'hts  are  violated. 

Under  this  amendment  the  governing 
authorities  of  a  political  subdivision  may 
certify  to  the  Attorney  General  that  in 
their  opinion  the  rights  of  persons  with- 
in their  political  subdivision  have  been 
or  are  about  to  be  violated  by  a  demon- 
stration. The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  then  must  take  appro- 
priate action  to  stop  or  to  prevent  the 
demonstration. 

Tlie  matt<>r  is  then  put  before  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  judicial  di.<;trict  in 
which  such  political  subdivision  is 
situated.  The  court  will  hear  the  evi- 
dence and  determine  whether  or  not  the 
demonstrations  would,  in  fact,  unreason- 
ably interfere  or  are  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  others,  including  the  duty  of 
re'zistrars  to  register  voters.  If  the  court 
determines  that  such  a  demonstration 
would  unreasonably  interfere  or  is  un- 
reasonably interfering  with  rights  of 
others,  then  the  court  should,  of  course, 
order  the  demonstrations  stopped. 

The  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
abolish  existing  constitutional  rights  or 
establish  new  ones.  It  merely  compels 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  take  action 


to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
persons. 

The  key  to  the  amend^mnit  is  the  word 
"unreasonable."  It  is  a  well-settled  rule 
cf  constitutional  law  that  one  individual's 
r'ght  ends  where  the  exercise  of  that 
right  unreasonably  encroaches  upon  the 
right  of  another. 

I  emphasize  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  It  applies  only  in  those 
c:.:.es  where  the  demonstration  in  ques- 
tion is  conducted  or  participated  in  by 
pei'J;ons  other  than  those  who  claim  to 
iKive  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
i(  gistcr  to  vote  in  a  particular  political 
subdivision  and  who  by  residence,  age, 
and  citizenship  would  be  entitled  to  vote 
therein:  and  second,  where  the  demon- 
stration would  in  the  judgment  of  the 
governing  authority  of  the  political  sub- 
division: First,  unreasonably  interfere 
with  public  officials  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  to  register  voters,  keep  the 
peace,  or  to  perform  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  their  office;  or  second,  place  upon 
the  political  subdivision  an  unreasonable 
financial  burden  to  keep  the  peace. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  At- 
torney General  is  under  just  as  high  a 
duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  public  of- 
ficial or  a  taxpaying  citizen  of  a  political 
subdivision  as  he  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  a  demonstratoi  from  outside  the 
IK)litical  subdivision,  particularly  in  cases 
where  under  the  terms  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  the  demonstrator  could  not 
vote  there  anyway. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  has  no  api)lication  to  any 
person  who  meets  the  residence,  age.  and 
citizcn.'^hip  reqiuremcnts  of  the  political 
subdivision  in  which  he  desires  to  dem- 
onstrate and  who  claims  to  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  register  there. 

If  it  is  proper  to  provide  by  law  that 
the  Attorney  General  must  throw  the  full 
weight  and  assistance  of  his  office  into 
the  effort  to  secure  for  some  people  the 
right  to  vote — as  under  this  bill  a  peti- 
tion by  20  persons  would  do — it  is  also 
proper  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  throw  Uie  full  weight 
and  assistance  of  his  ofiBce  into  the  effort 
of  public  officials  and  private  citizens  to 
secure  the  right  to  live  in  peace  and 
perform  their  duties. 

The  law-abiding  residents  who  as  tax- 
payers must  pay  the  bill  caused  by  dem- 
onstrations are  entitled  to  a  means  of 
relief.  The  innocent  private  citizens  who 
must  suffer  inconveniences  and  the  dedi- 
cated public  officials  who  must  do  their 
work  are  also  entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  right  to  perform  their 
duties  without  unreasonable  harassment. 
By  law  they  are  entitled  to  protection. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General,  if  requested  to  do 
so.  must  assist  State,  county,  and  local 
government  officials  to  do  the  same  thing 
the  Attorney  General  did  himself  when 
demonstrators  invaded  his  office,  that  is, 
throw  them  out  so  that  "he  could  get 
some  work  done."  Both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  White  House  have  rec- 
ognized that  demonstrations  interfere 
v.'ith  and  prevent  the  orderly  and  effi- 
cient accomplishment  of  work.  This  was 
admitted  when  demonstrators  were  or- 
dered removed  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral's ofiBce  and  from  inside  the  "White 
House. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  compelled  to  answer 
the  call  for  help  from  public  officials  of 
any  political  subdivision  when  persons 
who  have  not  been  denied  the  right  to 
register  there  and  are  not  residents 
therein,  nevertheless  storm  in  and  cre- 
ate strife  and  discord  and  interfere  with 
the  discharge  and  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties. 

When  he  is  requested  to  do  so,  it  im- 
poses upon  the  Attorney  General  the 
duty  to  see  that  the  rights  of  all  indi- 
viduals are  protected. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  this  amend- 
ment is  underscored  and  emphasized  by 
recent  statements  of  civil  rights  leaders. 
Some  of  them  have  stated  they  feel  no 
moral  obligation  to  obey  laws  with  which 
they  did  not  personally  agree. 

Il  is  clear  that  some  groups  intend  to 
force  their  demands — most  of  which  are 
beyond  all  reason — with  threats  of 
marches,  violence,  and  strife.  To  them, 
there  is  nothing  unlawful  or  improper 
about  doing  so.  They  do  net  consider 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  others 
or  causing  an  unreasonable  financial 
burden  upon  the  State  and  communities 
in  v.iiich  they  demonstrate  as  improper 
or  illegal. 

It  v.Muld  be  a  mockciy  of  justice  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  that  the  full  weight 
of  the  Federal  Govermnent  mtist  be 
thrown  behind  such  groups  and  refuse 
to  give  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  those  who  want  to  obey  the 
law  and  discharge  their  duty  under 
peaceable  circumstances. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  made 
public  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
recent  SeIma-to-Montgomer>-  civil  rights 
march.  It  cost  a  half  million  dollars  for 
1.8'jO  National  Guardsmen  called  into 
Federal  duty.  That  figtire  does  not  in- 
clude the  pay  and  allowances  for  about 
1,000  Regular  Army  jDcrsonnel  who  were 
also  used.  Certainly  this  would  have 
been  an  unreasonable  cost  to  the  State  of 
Alabama.  In  fact,  the  State  had  to  call 
up->n  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the 
bill.  Few  communities,  if  any,  could  af- 
ford a  bill  even  a  fraction  of  that  size 
to  keep  the  peace.  Our  military  forces 
are  needed  badly  elsewhere.  They  can- 
not go  to  evei-y  mass-singing  or  march 
to  keep  the  peace. 

There  is  a  most  disturbing  aspect  to 
these  demonstrations.  Repeated  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  press  about 
known  Communists  participating  in 
racial  demonstrations.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  28.  the  president  of  How- 
ard University  stated  the  Communists 
had  joined  a  student  protest  group  on 
the  campus  there.  His  remarks  were 
interpreted  by  the  reporter  as  "plainly 
issuing  a  warning  to  civil  rights  groups 
on  the  campus  that  radicals  of  the  ex- 
treme left  were  seeking  to  cloak  them- 
selves in  the  mantle  of  civil  righters." 
The  president  of  that  university  said  he 
knew  there  ^ere  at  least  two  Communists 
there  because  he  saw  them  and  recog- 
nized one  as  a  Communist  he  had  de- 
fended as  an  attorney. 

In  the  April  12  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  a  leader  of  a  west  coast  civil 
rights  organization  was  quoted  as  saying 


he  knew  some  Communists  were  in  the 
civil  rights  group  that  worked  and  dem- 
onstrated in  Mississippi  last  summer. 
The  Director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
has  warned  repeatedly  of  the  Commu- 
nists' attempt  to  infiltrate  and  use  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  create  strife 
and  disorder. 

If  the  power  of  the  office  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  is  to  be  u.sed  at  all, 
sui'ely  it  should  be  used  to  prevent  dem- 
onstrators from  trampling  upon  the 
-rights  of  peace-loving,  ,  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  proposed  voting  rights  bill,  if  it 
is  enacted,  will  give  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral e\ery  legal  and  necessary  authority 
to  secure  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
vote.  It  goes  so  far  in  giving  him  this 
authority  that  it  \-iolates  the  Constitu- 
tion and  I  am  opposed  to  its  passage  for 
the  reason  that  it  makes  a  mockery  of 
constitutional  principles.  I  shall  oppose 
it  with  all  my  strength.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  the  Attorney  General  will  be  em- 
powered with  more  authority  than  has 
ever  been  given  to  one  individual  in  the 
histoi*j'  of  this  Government.  I  am  op- 
posed to  giving  one  man  the  power  that 
is  given  the  Attorney  General  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  but  if  he  is  to  have 
such  power,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
use  it  in  the  protection  of  all  citizens, 
especially  those  public  officials  who  w'ant 
to  honorably  perform  their  duties  and 
also  those  citizens  who  seek  to  live  in 
peace  and  who  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
without  unreasonable  interference. 

Surely,  with  all  of  the  power  available 
to  the  Attorney  Genera'  under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  and  with  all  cf  the  legal  pro- 
ceaures  available  to  those  who  seek  the 
right  to  vote,  there  is  no  need  for 
marches,  sit-ins,  stand-ins,  and  other 
demonstrations  that  would  unreasonably 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  This 
amendment  would  strengthen  the 
method  of  taking  the  issue  out  of  the 
streets  and  placing  it  into  the  courts, 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

Unli!??'iftie  terms  of  the  substitute  bill, 
this  amendment  applies  to  all  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  not  jtist  a  select 
few.  It  will  be  needed  in  every  State 
and  in  many  cities  outside  the  South. 
The  April  12  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine contained  an  article  wliich  quoted  a 
civil  rights  leader  as  saying  demonstra- 
tions would  be  conducted  nationwide  in 
the  Coming  ye^K    He  said: 

You  can  expect  t^s  in  New  York  and  In 
PhiU  delphia  and  Chicago  and  Detroit  and 
Los  Angeles  and  Selma. 

This  amendment  is  not  just  to  protect 
the  .  South — it  is  to  preserve  law  and 
order  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  growing  demonstrations  are  ap- 
parently a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
high-ranking  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion, including  the  White  House,  where 
the  same  Newsweek  issue  states  that 
Presidential  aids  have  privately  ex- 
pressed fear  that  what  they  call  re- 
sponsible civil  rights  leaders  might  lose 
their  leadership  to  SNCC  hotheads. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  as  a  pro- 
tection to  our  public  officials  and  the 
taxp  lying,  peaceable  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion.   I  urge  its  adoption. 
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The  sub.^tanco  of  the  ami-ndniont  is  to 
re:;u}ato  demonstrators  and  marchers 
through  tho  r.^'Uilar  judicial  processes; 
c.Ad  the  main  officer  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  prtnisions  is  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  The  amendment 
would  not  put  any  restrictions  whatever 
on.  and  would  not  apply  to.  any  demon- 
^(rator  or  marcher  who  met  the  rcquire- 
m  nits  for  votin*-;  in  the  political  district 
in  which  the  d-^monslration  ncciarred.  In 
oth.er  word.^.  any  person  who  was  a  resi- 
dent and  came  wiihin  the  a;'e  require- 
ments and  was  otherwise  eli:;iblc  to  be- 
come a  qualified  elector  in  the  voting  dis- 
trict would  not  be  afl'octed  by  the  amend- 
ment and  would  not  be  restricted  or  re- 
strained in  any  way.  He  would  have 
every  right,  conslittiiional  and  otherwise, 
to  parade  and  to  demonstrate  and  to  pro- 
test in  a  lawful  way. 

I  point  that  out  rtpeatedly,  because  I 
do  not  v.ish  that  point  to  be  confused. 
The  amendment  would  not.  invade  the 
province,  rights,  or  other  activity  of  any 
person. 

The  amendment  further  provides,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  political  head  or  the 
governing  authority,  such  as  the  mayor 
of  a  city,  should  determine  that  demon- 
strations were  carried  on,  in  whole  or 
fn  part,  by  those  who  could  not  become 
voters  or  registrants  under  any  i-ule. 
that  is.  thi-ough  nonrcsidence,  and  cer- 
tified that  fact  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  certified  that  those  dcraonst rations 
were  getting  beyond  control,  or  were  be- 
yond control,  or  hindering,  delaying,  or 
impairing  the  carrying  out  of  the  public 
law  by  a  registrar  or  by  any  ofllcial  con- 
nected with  ■egistration,  or  any  other  of- 
ficial, or  was  imposing  an  undue  or  un- 
reasonable fnancial  burden  upon  the 
taxing  authority  or  city  authority  or 
political  subdivision,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could,  under  this  bill,  and  under  the 
high  prerogatives  of  his  olficc.  proceed  in 
'court. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Attorney 
General  could  not  throw  them  out  of 
town,  as  he  rightly  threw  them,  out  of 
the  corridors  in  front  of  his  own  office. 
He  did  so  then  for  a  very  good  pur- 
pose, as  he  said — so  he  could  get  some 
work  done.  Under  the  amendment  he 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  act 
arbitrarily  or  with  haste,  but  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  into  court  aiid  follov,-  all  the 
judicial  processes.  He  wpuld  have  to 
proceed  to  obtain  a  restraining  order,  in- 
junction, or  follow  whatever  procedure 
might  be  appropriate. 

Under  the  procedure  stated  in  the 
amendment,  incidents  such  as  those 
which  occurred  at  Selma,  Ala.,  could  be 
prevented. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  little  city  of 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  the  type  of  action  to 
which  the  amendment  relates  was  first 
vividly  called  to  my  attention.  Week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  the 
chief  of  police,  the  marshal,  the  mayor, 
and  all  the  cits'  officials  of  Greenwood. 
Miss.,  were  harassed.    Other  people  were 

also  harassed.  They  were  incon- 
venienced. OrdinaiT  business  ftmctions 
could  not  be  carried  on.    Ordinary  police 

power  could  not  be  exercised.  Happily, 
tilings  never  got  beyond  control  and  no 
one  v,-as  hurt,  at  least  not  seriously.  But 


tlie  citizens  of  Greenwood  underwent 
many  weeks  of  turmoil,  strife,  and  bitter- 
ness. During  all  that  time.  Or  at  least 
most  of  the  time,  as  I  reme^nber,  reg- 
isti-ations  were  proceeding.  People  who 
wished  to  rev isicr. were  being  .served,  as 
at  least  most  of  them  tiiought  tliey  should 
be  served. 

"  But  promoters,  organic  prs,  and 
auitatois  who  came  from  olsevlheiT  con- 
ducted an  or.u'ani.',ed  drive.  I  bave  in  my 
hand  some  oi  tiie  news  stories  in  connec- 
tion with  tiio.-e  incidents.  Po»-  example, 
a  New  York  Times  article  sta  Led : 

Mi-,siflKippi  co'.inty  is  turned  into  nm.jor 
bnUlffTromiU  of  Negro  civil  riglits  fitjUt. 
Teiis:ou  builds  ut). 


That  Story 

19:^^,  the  year 

I    have    in 
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article,  a  UPI  item,  entitled  ""iric'n  Days  of 


nrws 


refers    to    the 
the  mayor  of 


Tension. ■'      That    article 
Greenwood  situation. 

Mr.  Pre-'dent.  I  know 
Greenwood.  Nowhere  in  tfie  United 
Slates  is  t'nere  a  Hner  official, one  v,ho  is 
more  dedicated  and  more  ajixious  to  do 
his  job  and  to  do  his  duty  t?ian  he  is. 
The  policemen  in  Green\vf)od  maintained 
a  semblance  of  control.  As  ijhave  said, 
no  one  was  seriously  hurt.    [ 

"  Demonstrations  of  that  ki^id  do  not 
get  restraint  and  restriction  from  those 
in  higher  oilicc.  They  get  Encourage- 
ment. They  get  encourageijient  from 
se^Tincnts  of  tlie  pre;-s.  J 

Cameramen,  newsmen,  anq  television 
reporters  follow  them  and  help  build  up 
a  sentiment  and  an  interest  in  regard  to 
vot?r  registration.  What  can  a  little 
tcvn.  a  small  village,  or  a  county  with 
limited  revenue  do  about  tlint  type  of 
situation? 

What  can  it  continue  to  do  day  after 
day  with  such  vexations,  and  iliow  can  it 
foot  the  bill? 

Mr.  President,  the  amcr.dmpnt  is  very 
simple.  Under  the  amendment  nothing 
could  be  done  to  anyone  who  lives  in  a 
political  subdivision  who  might  possibly 
become  a  qualified  elector,  even  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  say  anyone. 
They  would  not  have  to  pass  a  literacy 
test  or  meet  with  any  other  requirement 
to  be  exempt  from  the  amendment.  But 
if  they  met  the  requirements,  the  quali- 
fications under  the  bill,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  become  voters  in  that 
political  subdivision,  and  then  they  could 
not  be  proceeded  against  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Only  those  who  might  be  in 
the  community  from  outside  the  pro- 
tected categoiT  could  be  proceeded 
against,  and  then  only  after  the  govern- 
ing official  had  verified  that  the  acts 
specified  were  going  on.  The  Attorney 
General  would  come  in.  He  would  pick 
up  the  instruments  of  the  bill  in  the 
regular,    lawful,    judicial    process    and 

would  proceed  to  try  to  obtain  a  restrain- 
ing order.  He  would  not  get  it  unless  the 
facts  should  justify  it  under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment  and  under  the  terms 
of  law  that  applies  in  a  general  way. 

On  my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I  state  to  Senators  that  I  have 
very  carefully  looked  into  tlie  legal  as- 
pects of  the  question.  I  have  very  care- 
fully   examined    the    authorities.      They 

are  abundant.    I  have  looked  into  the 


cases  from  the  Suiircme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  other  cases;  and 
in  my  own  mind  I  am  satisfied— and  I 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  it — that 
the  amendment  is  entirely  justified  un- 
der the  uniform  precedents  of  the  courts, 
both  Federal  and  State.  There  is  a  le<uil 
basis  for  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  citizens. 

The  amendment  would  not  invade  the 
coivstitutional  ri 'lits'  of  anyone,  even 
thou':;h  he  be  a  neu comer  and  not  a  resi- 
dent citi/en.  He  could  not  po.ssibly  in- 
fringe upon  any  of  a  citizen's  rights.  But 
the  amendment  would  bring  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  olTice  of  the  At- 
torni  y  General  of  the  Uniti>d  States  into 
piay  and  would  give  him  the  authority, 
if  the  court  should  give  him  a  decree, 
merely  to  help  keep  things  under  con-, 
trol.  He  would  have  to  certify  that  there 
would  be  a  financial  injury  to  the  city  or 
tliC  town  before  it  would  be  ap!>licable 
again. 

The  pmendment  would  apply  only  to 
voting  riuhts  questions. 

I  am  not  happy  to  make  the  .statement 
I  am  about  to  make  to  Senators  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  am 
satisfied  in  my  mind,  ba.^ed  upon  what  I 
have  ob.scrved  and  my  undcr.standing  of 
tlic  back^rround  of  various  groups  of  peo- 
ple, that  .somewhere,  at  some  time,  and 
in  some  manner  provisions  will  have  to 
be  made  effectively  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions that  will  arise  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try outside  the  South,  and  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

I  read  that  the  other  day  in  Syracuse. 
NY.,  demonstrations  v.'erc  being  carried 
on.  7  hose  demonstrations  did  not  relate 
to  elections  and  voters'  rights,  but  to 
alleged  civil  ri'iits  in  other  fields.  The 
news  article  which  I  read  stated  that  18 
marchers  and  demonstrators  had  been 
imparted  from  Selma.  Ala.,  and  they  were 
helping  to  organize  and  carry  on  the 
demonstrations. 

I  say  to  Senators  from  other  areas  of 
the  country  than  the  South,  "Your  time 
will  come."  I  do  not  desire  to  bring  bad 
news  to  anyone,  but  as  certain  as  nipht 
follows  day.  the  present  trouble  will  spill 
over  in  a  larae  way  into  the  housing  ques- 
tion. Last  year,  when  a  provision  in  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  related  to  housing 
was  considered,  it  spilled  over  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  A  provision 
was  inserted  in  that  act  to  with- 
draw Federal  funds  from  guaran- 
tee contracts.  It  wa5  thought  that  the 
lirovi.'-ion  miuht  apply  to  various  Federal 
loans  for  dwellings  and  housing.  There- 
fore, the  provision  was  very  quickly  with- 
drawn by  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  It 
v\as  not  defeated  or  taken  out  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  to  Senators 
from  other  parts  of  tlic  country  than  the 
South,  "Your  time  will  come." 

Last  year  another  provision  was  in- 
-sertcd  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  fi-om  which 
the  iHoponcnts  of  the  bill  ran  like,  in 
biblical  times,  the  Egyptians  ran  from  the 

pla?ue.  That  provision  related  to 'the 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  Language  in 
that  bill  provided  that  funds  could  be 

spent  to  make  a  survey  of  what  was 
necessary  with  reference  to  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren.   Almost  overnight  great 
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opposition  grew  up  even  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  The  provision  was 
quickly  removed  from  the  bill — not  by  the 
opponents,  but  by  the  proponents. 

I  say  again,  "Your  time  will  come." 

Last  year,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  there 
occurred  some  highly  unfortunate  inci- 
dents. 

I  say,  "If  you  keep  running  from  the 
facts  of  life,  your  time  will  come." 

No  group,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
their  color,  should  be  allowed  full  lee- 
way to  demonstrate.  That  practice 
should  be  stopped. 

I  remember  that  last  year,  when  the 
World's  Fair  was  about  to  open,  there 
was  a  sit  down  or  a  demonstration  of 
some  kind  in  the  streets,  blocking  the 
way  to  the  fair  on  the  opening  day. 
Naturally,  there  was  great  concern  about 
that,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  some- 
tiling  was  done  to  correct  the  situation. 

But  in  my  part  of  the  country,  where 
we  have  special  problems,  there  is  no 
help,  or  whatever  help  is  provided  docs 
not  come  in  time. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  vested 
in  the  pending  bill  with  more  power 
than  any  other  man  has  had  in  this  field 
of  activity  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. My  amendment  would  merely 
fill  out  the  blank  space.  It  would  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  in  chaise  of 
registrations  and  in  charge  of  the  exam- 
iners who  would  be  given  power  here, 
power  there,  and  power  everywhere. 
The  amendment  would  give  him  some 
responsibility  to  try  to  keep  marchers 
and  demonstrators  under  some  kind  of 
control.  We  are  about  to  let  the  Federal 
Government  spend  more  money — not  a 
great  deal,  but  some — to  help  local  tax- 
payers. Furthermore,  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  made  available  for  use  iii  this  very 
limited  field. 

Aside  from  keeping  law  and  order  and 
protecting  officials— no  one  has  yet  told 
the  full  story  about  the  kind  of  job  the 
registrars  have — the  amendment  would 
help  to  create  a  calmer  atmosphere  and 
would  set  a  fii-mer  tone  to  activities. 

These  problems  will  not  be  solved 
J  merely  by  passing  laws  and  telling  peo- 
ple, "You  shall  do  this,"  or  "You  shall 
do  that."  A  new  tone  would  be  set  if  we 
filled  out  the  bill  with  this  simple,  lim- 
ited provision  that  would  be  effective  in 
this  field. 

I  frankly  and  honestly  submit  this 
proposal  to  the  membership  of  this 
body.  We  have  a  responsibility  in  this 
field.  To  Ignore  it  is  merely  to  pour 
more  and  more  salt  into  a  wound. 

Air.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, which  is  to  be  charged  t-o  my  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am.  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  not€  on  line  6,  page 
2.  of  the  Senator's  amendment  that  the 
Attorney  General  "shall"  institute  a  suit 
upon  tlie  filing  of  a  complaint.    I  a.ssume 

that  the  suit  is  mandatory,  and  that 
whether  he  believed,  or  had  cause  to  be- 
-lieve,  that  the  allegations  had  justifica- 
tion, he  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
file  a  case  in  court.  1  was  wondering 
Whether  the  Senator  had  considered 
substituting  "may"  for  "shall"  or  some 
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clause  that  would  indicate  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  file  a  complaint 
only  if  he  believed  that  the  complaint 
made  out  a  prima  facie  case  or  had 
merit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question.  It  is  well  put.  I 
thought  about  that  very  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  language.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  to  find  the  facts  to  be  sub- 
stantially as  certified  to  him  by  the  gov- 
erning authority,  and  that  he  would 
proceed  into  court  upon  a  set  of  facts 
under  this  general  guideline,  upon  which 
he  could  reasonably  expect  to  sustain  his 
proof,  because  he  has  to  make  out  his 
case  and  prove  it  in  court.  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  real  difficulty 
in  that  respect.  If  certain  conditions 
exist,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  proceed. 
Does  that  satisfy  the  Senator's  inquiry, 
which  he  has  very  well  raised? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Still  charging  this 
colloquy  to  my  time,  I  have  great  respect, 
first,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  know  it  to  be  the  highest 
po.s.sible  purpose,  and  I  have  sjinpathy 
with  its  object  even  though  I  question 
the  merits  of  this  amendment. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  Senator's 
legal  experience  and  ability  as  a  former 
jud'-^c  are  far  superior  to  my  own.  But 
I  have  always  thought  that  I  knew  the 
difference  between  "shall"  and  "may." 
It  would  seem  to  me,  according  to  the 
present  phraseology,  that  upon  the  filing 
of  such  a  written  complaint,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  file  the  case  and  pursue  it,  whether 
he  prevailed  or  not.  That  was  the  point 
I  raised.  I  was  not  qt|tc  satisfied.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
understands  that  I  am  not  merely  tn'ing 
to  find  flaws. 

■  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  fully  understand. 
The  amendment  was  carefully  drawn  by 
skilled  draftsmen  who  are  learned  in  the 
law.  I  believe  it  would  bind  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  if  on  examination 
of  the  facts  reasonable  testimony  is  avail- 
able to  sustain  them  in  court.  That  was 
my  only  purpose.  I  would  not  expect 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  any  further 
than  that.  As  the  offerer  of  the  amend- 
ment, tliat  was  what  I  had  intended  to 
convey.  But  I  would  not  want  the  sit- 
uation to  be  left  wide  open,  so  tliat  some 
remote  assistant  or  someone  else  rep- 
resenting the  Attorney  General  could 
brush  it  off  by  merely  calling  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  telephone  and  say- 
ing, "There  is  nothing  to  it."  The  At- 
torney General  ought  to  have  personal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  His  expression  estab- 
lishes a  useful  legislative  history  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  im- 
duly,  but  this  is  a  serious  matter.  It 
cannot  be  brushed  off  b^'  saying  that  it 
is  only  an  cfTort  to  alleviate  a  situation. 

I  Wish  to  underscore  the  point  that  the 
decision  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  General.  He  is  the  one 
who  would  have  control  of  the  general 
situation  in  areas  where  the  bill  was 
operative.  An  additional  responsibility 
would  be  placed  upon  him.   I  believe  that 


the  mere  inclusion  of  my  amendment 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
demonstrations  and  the  atmospherej^nd 
would  determine  whether  law  and  order 
was  to  prevail  in  those  areas. 

Something  must  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation.  These  matters  are  pressed 
to  the  utmost  in  many  places,  without 
regard  to  the  conditions  or  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  When  groups  of  outside 
marchers,  including  those  armed  with 
force  and  the  power  of  the  law,  it  is  a 
little  less  than  civil  butchery.  We  would 
not  think  of  treating  anyone,  any  people 
ansjwhere  on  the  globe,  in  such  fashion, 
without  being  willing  at  least  to  carry  a 
little  of  the   responsibility. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  w^ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
legal  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  also 
for  his  sense  of  justice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  share  mutual  feel- 
ing toward  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recall  that  at  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
lasti  year,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
spoke  in  the  Senate,  and  said  that  al- 
though he  opposed  the  civil  rights  bill 
that  had  been  passed,  he  hoped  that 
time  would  be  given  to  accommodate  the 
processes  of  the  la\\y  I  expressed  the 
same  opinion,  saying  that,  having  great 
respect  for  the  processes  of  the  law,  I 
hoped  that  eveiy  opportunity  would  be 
given  to  make  certain  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  could  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  law,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
South  would  give  it  their  consent,  that 
consent  which  is  an  important  element  in 
our  system  of  law  and  government. 
Demonstrations  have  been  carried  out 
throughout  the  South  and,  indeed,  all 
over  the  land.  I  believe  they  will  con- 
tinue, until  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
consent  to  the  law  are  obtained. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  as  I  have  read  it,  would  in- 
struct the  Attorney  General  to  apply  for 
an  injunction  or  other  remedy  in  the 
event  that  a  demonstration  was  under- 
taken for  any  pui-pose  other  than  to  se- 
cure the  right  to  register  or  vote.  As 
the  Senator  knows.  I  can  talk  to  him 
freely.  I  know  him  and  I  trust  him.  The 
Senator  knows  that  demonstrations  have 
been  carried  out  and  will  be  earned  out 
for  other  purposes — to  influence  public 
opinion  and  to  secure  other  rights — 
rights  which  some  of  us  believe  are  in- 
herent and  secured  by  the  Constitution, 
and  rights  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  citizens,  particularly  to  those  of 
our- Negro  citizens,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Would  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate 
lega.  action  to  secure  an  injunction,  say. 
in  the  event  of  a  demonstration  carr^d 
out  for  the  purpose  of  securi?fe^^al 
rights  in  the  field  of  public  acoonlmoda- 

tion-s,  school  desegregation,  or  otlier 
rigKtg  guaranteed  either  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  by  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1959, 
iget',  and  1964? 

Iv'iV.  STENNIS.  The  amendm^ent  is 
drawn  so  that  it  would  apply  to  register- 
ing,, voting  procedures,  demonstrations, 
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and  marches.    The  amendment  concerns 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  it  would  require  a  special 
act  of  Congress  to  cover  other  kinds  of 
demonstrations.  Tlie  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  have  to  enact  a  law  to 
c  Mitrol  demonstrations. 

The  provisions  of  my  amendment 
Would  not  come  into  play,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  amendment,  until  an 
unreasonable  interference  with  public 
oiTicials  in  the  perfoiTnance  of  their 
duties  occurred.  The  provisions  of  the 
amendment  would  not  be  applicable 
merely  because  there  was  marching  or 
demoustratins.  The  provisions  would 
not  a:5ply  to  local  people.  However,  my 
amendment  would  apply  if  public  dem- 
onstrations were  led  or  participated  in 
by  peo]?le  who  were  not  qualified  to  vote 
in  the  State  or  political  subdivision,  and 
the  marches  were  to  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  public  offi- 
cials— to  register  voters,  keep  the  peace, 
and  so  forth,  and  were  to  place  an  un- 
reasonable financial  burden  upon  the  po- 
litical subdivision  cr  State — not  an  ordi- 
nary or  additional  cost,  but  an  unreason- 
able financial  burden.  The  key  word  in 
the  entire  amendment  is  "unreasonable." 
The  cost  involved  would  have  to  be  be- 
yond an  extraordinary  cost. 

Then  if  the  facts  were  such  that  the 
Attorney  General  thousht  a  case  could 
be  sustained,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  file 
a  suit.  I  want  to  place  the  duty  upon 
the  Attorney  General.  He  would  be  di- 
rected to  cany  on  othct  processes  with 
reference  to  votin?.  The  provision  of  the 
amendment  would  have  a  narrow  appli- 
cation, but  it  would  be  effective. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  to  ask  the  qucs- 
tiotis.  if  he  will,  on  his  own  time? 

Tvlr.  COOPER.     Yes;  I  have  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  1 
hour. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  charged  to  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
a  difTicult  problem  is  involved  in  all  these 
demonstrations.  I  kno\^  that  a  State  or 
municipality  has  the  authority  to  enact 
local  ordinances  to  limit  demonstrations. 
On  the  other  hand,  citizens  demonstrate 
for  v.hat  they  believe  to  be — and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  correct — their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

There  are  also,  as  the  Senator  so  well 
knows,  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the 
first  amendment  of  petition  and  of  free 
speech.  I  believe  that  this  language  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  reach 
far  and  would  limit  legal  or  peaceful 
demonstrations,  and  actually  infringe  on 
the  rights  gruaranteed  luider  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
Uiiderstand  the  Senator's  thought.  I 
doubly  assure  the  Senator  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  does  not  invade  those  prin- 
ciples. 

If  the  Senator  was  present  when  I 
started  speaking,  I  stated  that  my 
amendment  would  not  apply  under  any 
circumstances  to  parades,  marches,  or 
any  other  demonstration  by  local  peo- 
ple who  could  qualify  to  register  or  vote. 
Those  people  could  demonstrate.  We 
could  not  take  that  right  away  from 
them.    My  amendment  would  come  into 


play  if  the  demonstration  were  led  or 
participated  in  by  people  from  outside 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presideait,  docs  the 
Senator  believe  that  we  can  restrain  per- 
sons from  demonstrating  legally  even 
though  they  are  from  outside  of  Somer- 
set. Ky..  which  is  where  I  live  or  any 
place  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  so.  if  Wie 
demon.'^lration  were  to  unreasonably  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  the  duty 
of  public  officials  to  register 'voters,  and 
so  forth. 

As  a  result  of  the  demonstrations  in 
Selma.  tlic  registrars  were  to  crowded, 
sought  after,  and  rushed  to  |uch  an  ex- 
tent that  they  could  not  cajiy  out  the 
functions  of  their  office  on  .some  days. 
My  amendment  is  directed  to  such  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Are  there  not  local 
statutes  dealing  with  interference  with 
the  duties  of  officials? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  supposQ  that  there 
are  some  such  statutes.  Ifcwevcr,  my 
amendment  would  give  some  respon- 
sibility to  the  Attorney  Gcnorral  in  these 
premises.  As  I  illustrated  t  while  ago, 
mai-chers  and  demonstrators  came  to 
Washington  and  lay  down  in  front  of  the 
Attorney  General's  office  They  went  to 
the  White  House  and  lay  down  in  the 
corridor.  For  some  reason  the  demon- 
strators were  not  removed  from  there  for 
6.  8.  or  10  hours.  However.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach  said.  "'Take  them  out. 
I  must  carry  on  my  work." 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  he  was 
right.  But  I  hold  that  tine  Senator's 
amendment  would  attempt  to  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  first 
amendment.    I  shall  vote  agfeinst  it. 

Mr.     STENNIS.     Certainly     he     was 
*right.    I  commend  him  .highly. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  u.'^cd? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Ty- 
Dixcs  in  the  chair>.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  used  28  minutes  of  his 
allotted  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  have  en- 
joyed listening  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Missi.--.-ip.pi  IMr.  Stex- 
Ni."].  the  Senator  from  Kc&tucky  IMr. 
Cooper  1.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  f  Mr.  Cotton  1. 

I  find  myself  in  a  rather  etnbarrassing 
position,  having  to  contest  the  judgment 
of  the  distincuished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, because  of  the  illustrious  career 
he  has  had.  not  only  in  the  Senate  but 
also  on  the  bench  in  his  State.  However, 
I  feel  compelled  to  do  so.  I  believe  that 
the  wording  of  the  amendment,  despite 
the  honest  and  sincere  intentions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
wotild  indeed  go  much  further  than  he 
*  desires  it  to  ,go. 

I  bring  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Wording  of  the  amendment  itself, 
which  starts  as  follows: 

Not    withstanding    any 
of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that 
by  the  Senator  from 
Cooper  1  is  Vsxll  founded — that  the 
amendment  docs  not  liinit  this  m-atter  to 
voting  rights  alone,  but  limits  the  right 


other    provisions 

the  fear  raised 
Kentucky    I  Mr. 


to  petition  or  redre.^s  one's  government  in 
in  the  entire  area.  We  talk  about  a  po- 
litical subdivision.  This  means  that  any 
per.'^on  from  one  township  within  a  city 
could  be  denied,  if  it  were  so  desired,  the 
opportunity  to  petition  in  another 
township.  I  am  sure  this  is  much 
broader  than  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  desires. 

Al.so,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  reads  it. 
there  are  two  clauses  on  page  2,  <a>  and 
(b);  and.  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
word  "shall"  is  used.  In  order  to  com- 
pel the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an 
injunction  proceeding,  it  could  be  done 
not  only  if  the  demonstration  tnirca- 
sonably  interfered  with  public  officials  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty  to  register 
voters,  because  the  word  "or"'  Ls  use:!, 
aiid  not  "and,"  but  if  it  would  place  upon 
such  political  subdivision  an  imrcason- 
able  financial  burden  to  keep  the  peace. 

So  this  is  a  much  broader  intention 
than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
indicated. 

Leaving  that  argument  a.sidc  for  a 
moment,  in  my  judgment — and  here 
again  I  respect  the  Senator's  opinion  to 
the  contrary — the  inain  thrust  of  tlais 
argument  would  come  from  the  fact 
that  it  violates  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

To  be  sure,  what  the  Senator  hr's  said 
is  correct — namely,  that  we  must  con- 
sider this  law  not  only  as  it  applies  to 
the  South,  but  all  over  the  country. 
This  amendment,  as  he  has  said,  would 
apply  all  over  the  country. 
•  We  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  position 
that  would  prevent  a  person  who  li'.cs 
just  outside  a  town  from  having  the 
right  to  come  within  the  confines  of  a 
town  to  express  his  protest.  This  is 
not  only  not  just,  but  it  violates  a  con- 
stitutional right. 

I  sympathize  with  a  locality  that 
would  have  a  financial  burden  placed 
upon  it.  But  there  is  a  sufiicicnt  remedy, 
if  the  locality  cannot  meet  that  burden, 
in  having  the  State  enforcement  agency 
help,  rather  than  go  to  the  Attorney 
Gcnv-ral  for  help. 

Second,  I  bclio\  e  the  amendment  is  un- 
necessary to  accomplish  even  the  pur- 
pose the  Senator  desires  to  accomplish. 

In  addition,  I  believe  its  purpose  is 
dancrerous,  and  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  a  violation  of  the  right  to 
petition. 

A  law  enforcement  officer  should  al- 
ways go  to  his  Governor  and  ask  for  heip 
from  the  State  organization  before  he 
sends  for  help  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  .JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made 
a  fine  argument,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  by  his  questions,  with  re.sijc^t 
to  the  issue  of  constitutionality  which 
is  involved  here  and  with  respect  to  th.e 
mandate  to  the  Attorney  General  to  sue. 

They  arc  quite  correct  in  the  argument 
that  if  this  amendment  were  adopted  it 
would  not  stand  up  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Con.stitution. 

Leaving  a.side  the  question  of  prac- 
ticality, i  rise  because  I  see  the  main 
thrust  of  the  amendment  dh-ected  at 


those  who  come  from  New  York,  Illinois, 
or  Massachusetts,  and  go  into  Mississippi 
or  Alabama,  where  there  are  civil  rights 
problems,  in  order  to  help  the  people  of 
those  States.  Today,  they  have  been 
characterized  as  interlopers  who  ~.re 
causing  the  difficulty. 

Some  young  people  have  lost  their  lives 
in  this  effort;  and  I  could  not  sit  here 
and  fail  to  speak  at  least  in  their  names, 
because  they  have  been  martyrs  in  the 
cau.'-e  of  full  equality. 

If  it  could  be  claimed  that  any  people 
have  civil  rights,  it  also  is  the  right  of 
citizens  to  go  into  a  community  to  pro- 
test the  denial  of  the  rights  of  people  in 
that  community  and  to  help  them  receive 
those  rights. 

I  am  not  for  indulgence  of  the  law.  nor 
do  I  say  it  should  not  be  applied  to  all 
people,  whether  they  go  from  New  York 
or  Chicago  into  Alabama  or  Mississippi, 
or  go  from  Alabama  or  Mississippi  to 
New  York  or  Chicago;  but  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  should  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  everyone. 

The  civil  right  to  protest  is  just  as  im- 
portant and  effective  a  civil  right  as  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  particular  community 
In  which  the  people  who  have  been  denied 
that  ria;ht  live. 

I  speak  in  the  name  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  under- 
gone great  dangers,  and  some  of  whom 
have  lost  their  lives,  in  their  effective 
efforts  for  civil  rights  and  in  protesting 
the  denial  of  those  rights  to  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

That  effort  should  be  protected  and 
resci-ved  and  referred  to  and  honored  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  talk  about  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  morale  in  our  young  people; 
that  we  want  idealism  to  live  In  this 
Nation;  and  that  there  should  be  great 
patriotism.  It  is  great  patriotism  that 
college  students  and  others  should  make 
this  effort  to  help  people  who  have  been 
denied  their  rights  for  decades  by  their 
States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  The  mat- 
ter of  petition  in  the  civil  rights  Lssue 
cannot  be  limited  to  State  boundaries  so 
far  as  the  rights  of  enforcement  are 
concerned.  It  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
State  problem,  but  a  national  problem. 
I  .said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate? that  we  need  to  hear  across  the 
country  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
marching  feet  as  free  Americans  march 
in  protest  against  the  denial  of  consti- 
tutional rights  to  the  Negroes  of  America 
vvhcrever  they  arc  denied. 

So  long  as  such  rights  remain  denied, 
we  need  more  marchers,  not  fewer,  and 
we  need  people  from  many  places  in  this 
country  to  go  into  certain  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  these  rights  are  being 
denied  to  the  Negroes  of  the  country, 
an.d  demonstrate,  within  the  law.  The 
time  has  come  for  constitutional  rights 


to  be  granted  Negroes  and  first-class 
citizenship  guaranteed  to  them. 

I  a5.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Nev  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  numbered  123, 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  numbered  124,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  1  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [  Mr.  DiRKSEKl .  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  "Virginia  TMr. 
BykdI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHtTRrnl.  tlie  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rq-ertso-.I.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  am^ounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  1  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  R.^n- 
DOLPHl  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert- 
son 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Genator  from 
Idaho  would  vot€  "xiay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Neuberger]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 17 

Bennett 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Enstland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Ellender. 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fiilbright 

Russell,  S.C. 
NAYS— 74 

Aiken 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Allott 

Harris 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Ba-^s 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bavh 

Hrufka 

Moss 

Bible 

Inouyc 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Javits 

Miiskie 

Burdick 

J  irdan.  Idaho 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Case 

Kennedv,  NY. 

Pearson 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Cooper 

Lau.^^che 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Curtis 

Manffleid 

Riblcoff 

Dirk.sen 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

McGee    , 

Scott 

Dominick 

McGoverrl 

Simpson 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Fannin 

M:Namara 

Symington 

Fons 

Met  calf 

Tower 

Gore 

Miller 

Tydings 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

^Psiyden 
Magnuson 
Neuberger 


Randolph 
Robertson 
Sparkman 


So  Mr.  Stennis'  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  offer  an  pmendment  wliich  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  19, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United 
States"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol-  » 
lowing;  "against  the  United  States  by 
such  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  such  State,  or  by  such  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  such  de- 
terminations have  been  made  as  a  sep- 
arate unit." 

On  page  4,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"color,"  it  is  proposed  to  insert:  "within 
the  territory  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division bringing  such  action." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment merely  proposes  that  the  parishes 
and  counties  in  the  six  States  that  are 
being  picked  out  as  culprit  States  because 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  people  voted 
at  the  last  presidential  election — which 
include  Louisiana — be  given  the  same 
right  that  every  other  county  in  the 
United  States  is  given  to  come  to  the  - 
District  of  Columbia  and  prove  that 
they  are  not  discriminating.  They  would 
come  to  the  court  chosen  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 
Therefore,  those  parishes  would  be  re- 
lieved of  having  Federal  examiners  to 
replace  those  who  are  doing  their  jobs  in 
registering  Negroes. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  how  the  pro- 
posal would  apply  to  my  State. 

In  Louisiana,  obviously  there  are  some 
parishes  in  which  a  case  could  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  regis- 
trar. Here  are  some  figures  provided  by 
the  Slate — a  parish,  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  is 
1.9  percent. 

Then  here  is  Plaquemines  Parish. 
The  percentage  of  Negroes  registered  to 
vote  in  Plaquemines  Parish  is  3.3  per- 
cent. In  another  parish  in  Louisiana 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  registered  to 
vote  is  1.7  percent. 

Obviously  those  parishes  could  not 
make  a  strong  case  to  prove  that  they 
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wore  not  discriminating:  citiainst  Negroes 
n-'.isU-riiv-T. 

On  tht^  Dihor  hand,  let  us  look  at  ?omo 
'(-r  iho  other  parishes.  For  exumplo.  let 
us  look  fit  Evnni^^eline  Pari.sh  in  the 
I-^ench-.^iieakiiiiT  country.  In  th.it  pari.sh 
!)3.8  p.n-cent  of  Ne  ;roes  are  ror'i.-tered. 
Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  thnt  hiyh 
a  pcrecota:  e  of  whites  re;-istered  in  that; 
IJO.ri.sh. 

Look  at  .\e;Hlii  Pari.sh.  In  thf  t  parish 
7S.{3  pe'-cent  of  tlie  Ne:',roe.s  are  ur.'stered. 
In  .Mien  Parish.  «1.6  percent  of  th.e  Ne- 
't-'roos  are  re'-;i.steiLd.  In  Caniero:^Parish. 
79.5  pe: et^nt  of  ;  he  Negroes  arc  rciustered. 


.1  percent  of  the 
In  SI.  Charles 

James.  70. H  per- 
.    88.9   percent. 

Thud  ConKre.s- 


In  Lafourche  Parish.  78 
Nea-oes  are  rcrh.stered. 
Pavsh.  80.4  iMMcer.t:  ^t. 
cent;    Vcrinilinn    Parish 

Mr.  Pie.sidevit,  in  the 
sional  District  of  Louisiana,  the  retii-s- 
Irars  have  been  ic.ncrin:A  th.c  law  in  oi-der 
to  pm-mit  r,'e:Troe.^  to  vcLjisler.  Slate  law 
rcQuires  tiiat  re;ustrar.^  may  not  re::rister 
aa  applicant  nnle.ss  he  can  read,  write, 
and  take  a  literacy  test.  Th.ere  are  at 
least  4,500  Nc^ro  citizens  in  the  Tliird 
Cone.re.<^iotU(l  Di^-tiict  v.  ho  are  rei^is- 
tered.  and  yet  they  cannot  read  and 
write.  How  did  ihey  become  re::istered? 
The  registrar  filed  out  the  information 
for  them — notwithstancUniX  all  the  pres- 
sure that  could  be  brought  by  a  State 
board  oi.  registration  to  comjiel  tliose 
registrars  to  keep  tho.-e  people  from 
vet  in.?:. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  tho?e  rc:::slra:s  sh.ould  not  be^  re- 
lieved of  their  responsibility  without  bo- 
ins  given  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
Waijhingrton.  D.C.  and  prove  tliat  they 
are  not  discriminating  against  Negroes 
as  the  bill  provides  with  re.spect  to  any 
other  county.  They  can  show  that  they 
have  not  turned  anyone  down.  We  have 
registered  everyone  who  has  showed  np 
at  the  courthouse.  If  an  applicant  is 
not  registered,  it  is  because  he  did  not 
apply,  or  perhaps  because  he  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  parish. 

In  a  State  v.irere  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  people  voted  in  the  Governor's 
election  in  the  same  year  tiiat  less  than 
50  percent  voted — 49.7  percent — in  the 
presidential  election,  voting  districts — 
parishes  in  Louisiana,  counties  in  other 
States,  would  have  the  right  to  prove, 
and  canw  the  burden  of  proof,  that  they 
are  not  turning  anyone  down. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  v.hen  presented 
v.ith  a  choice  of  two  positions,  to  urge  a 
registrar  to  register  everyone  who  comes 
in.  rather  than  exert  the  power — the:;. 
hand  of  the  Attorney  General  and  oth- 
ers— m.ercly  because  Jame>  Farmer  or 
someone  else  wishes  to  hold  a  demon-; 
stration  down  there?  Would  it  not  be 
tetter  to  give  a  pari.sh  or  a  county  the 
opportunity  to  say,  '"AH  right;  we  are 
going  to  avoid  a  Federal  registrar.  We 
have  a  recourse.  We  have  the  right  to 
go  into  the  Federal  court  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  himself  chocses.  the  one  he 
is  likely  to  dominate,  and  have  our  case 
for  declaratory  judgment  heard  so  that 
ve  can  prove  that  no  WTong  has  been 
done?" 

I  am  satisf.ed  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral v.-ould  agree  to  somctliing  along  that 


line  if  we  had  time  to  work  with  him  on 
the  point.  Since  he  caiuiot  agree  to  my 
proposal,  and  would  like  to  have  more 
lime  to  tliink  alxiut  it.  I  .shatt  not  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  session  bvernight  or 
for  several  hours,  because  Senators  are 
anxious  to  legislate. 

The  House  eununittee  niiort  inserted 
some  va  '.ue  language  along  the  t^eneral 
line  I  have  proposed. 

But.  to  me,  the  very  idea  of  imposing 
Federal  authority  in  a  voting  unit  in 
which  t^3.8  percent  of  the  citizens  wlio 
arc  Negroes  have  been  re'^i^tered  with- 
out pressme  of  Uie  Federal  Government, 
and  with  the  prt^ssure  at  tlieptate  capilol 
level  liavin:-;  been  the  other{way  around 
is  arbitrary  and  absurd.  Tliuse  people 
should  not  have  a  Federal  r<.';'i.-t;ar  im- 
posed upon  them  witliout  tlie  ri;;ht  to  go 
into  the  one  court  where  the  burden  of 
proof  woiild.be  the  most  diiiicult  for 
tiiem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
tmie  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  l\as 
expired. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Loui-sianaJ  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  an  iidditional  2 
minutes. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  The 
Senator  from  LouLstana  is  itco;',iu/"ed  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  would 
be  in  a  court  where  the  burdeii  of  proof 
would  be  I  lie  most  diincult.  where  the 
distance  would  be  a  handicap,  and  where 
the  Attorney  General  would  iiave  every 
conceivable  advaiUagc.  To  deny  them 
the  right  to  have  their  ca.'re  heard  under 
those  circumstances  is  rallirr  ridiculous. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  PBcsident,  will 
the  Senator  >'iield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouisianaJ  I  yield  for 
a  question.  ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Th.e  Senator  from 
Louisiana  quoted  figures  which  are  very 
powerful  to  the  effect  that  vi-hen  a  parish 
has  had  registered,  let  us  say.  93  percent 
of  the  Negroes  in  that  parish,  it  ouglit 
not  'to  suffer  the  condemnation  that 
would  come  about  by  rca-son  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  My  question  is  asked 
•  with  absolute  sincerity.  What  is  the 
reliability  of  the  figiu-cs  wtjich  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisian.a  has  quoted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Our  law  re- 
quires us  to  keep  the  figures  which  I 
have  quoted.  Wlien  a  per^on  comes  in 
■to  register,  he  hlls  out  a  fpiTn  in  which 
he  .says  that  he  is  either  colored  or  white, 
Caucasian  or  Negro.  He  states  his  race 
on  the  regist'.ation  form.  Our  regis- 
tration law  so  requires.  I  suppose  that 
is  a  holdover  from  the  time  when  a  white 
primary-  was  held  in  the  State.  Our  law 
has  always  required  that,  aS  a  part  of  the 
re-^istration  form,  a  person's  race  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  thr  Senator  re- 
peat the  figiues  which  he  stated  about 
the  reriistration  in  the  particular  par- 
ishes which  he  identified? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  In 
Evangeline  Parish,  93.8  percent  of  all  the 
Negroes  of  voting  age  were  registered. 
In  Acadia  Pari.sh,  78.6  percent — almost 
79  percent — of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age 


are  registered.  In  Allen  Parish,  8L6  per- 
cent. Incidmitally,  in  each  ca.se  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  registered  exceeds 
tlie  percentai'.e  of  adult  citizens  regis- 
teied  in  the  State. 

In  Livinj'.ston  Parish,  78.1  percent  of 
the  Negroes  of  v-iting  ago  are  registereci. 
In  St.  Charles  Parish,  89.4  pcrccjit;  St. 
James  Parisli,  70.3  peiecnt;  Vcinnliuu 
Parish.  88.9  percent. 

If  those  reg.isi  rai's  do  not  have  the  right 

to  go  into  court  and  say,  "We  have  not 

turned    anyone   down   tmd   we   are   not 

turniiv,  anyone  down  now,"  and  ask  for 

a  declaratoiw  judi.ment,  I  ask,  who  as  a 

matter  of  conscience  has  such  a  right? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     How  many  parislies 

are  the  re  in  the  State  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG   of   Louisiana.     Si.<ty-four. 

Mr.  L.MJSCHE.     How   many  parisiics 

has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  referred 

'to.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  stated 
the  perciMitage  in  relation  to  abejut  8  par- 
ishes, but  in  Louisiana,  in  28  out  of  (j4 
Ijarishe.s'.  the  r(\ei.-:,tration  percentage  of 
Nf'.ro  citizens  of  voting  age  registered 
exceeds, 40  percent  of  the  population. 
That  figure  increased  to  that  point  dur- 
ing the  past  '20  years  from  zero.  My  bc:.t 
information  is  that  in  not  one  of  tho."^.' 
parishes,  is  there  any  discrimination 
whatever. 

To  be  fair.  I  concede  to  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

^h•.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  concede 
that  there  are  parishes  in  which  Ne'rro 
citizens  have  been  denied  the  riuht  to 
vote.  They  should  be  made  to  complv 
with  the  provisions  of  whatever  bill 
is  enacted  into  law.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  deny  a  day  in  court  to  tho.se 
fairminded  officials  who  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  register  citizens  of  all 
races  of  their  parish  is,  from  the  point 
of  viev,'  of  this  Senator,  unfair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  a;;k  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator  is  to  avoid  the  accusation  that 
comes  ujjon  the  whole  State  from  also 
falling  upon  individual  counties,  the  rec- 
ords of  which  show  on  their  face  that 
there  has  not  been  discrimination. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  draw  the 
case,  is  it  fair  to  make  Evan",elin''  Pari.sh, 
which  has  93.8  percent — almost  94  por- 
C'nt — of  it5  Negro  citizens  registered, 
carry  the  burden  of  what  is  happenin'i  in 
a  distant  parish,  in  which  only  1.7  percent 
of  the  Nearoes  are  regustered? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  that 
hapi)cn? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.'iana.  The  officials 
of  Evangeline  Parish  v.'ould  have  to  come 
into  court  and  undertake  to  prove  thi't 
they  had  not  denied  anyone  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  Evange- 
line Parish  become  a  victim?  Would  the 
action  be  brought  against  the  State? 


tliey 
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Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.      It   would 

toke  not  more  tlian  2."j  citizens  .signing 

a  iielition  to  the  ellect  that  they  felt 

had  been  denied  the  riuht  to  vote, 

Attorney    General    agreeing    with 

theni.  whether  they  v.-ere  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.'    LAUSCHE.     Against    the    whole 

SialeV 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Invoked 
afainst  tlie  parish. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yi(>ld. 
Ml-.   MORSE.      Do   the   Senator's   fig- 
ures    .show     what     luncentaec     of     the 
Negroes   registered  in  vaiious  parishes 
actually  voted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  do  not; 
but  llicy  sliow  one  interesting  fact,  and 
that  is  that  in  tlie  parishes  I  have  cited 
I^ractically  all  tlie  Negroes  voted  for 
Lyndon  Jolmson,  and  he  carried  tho.sc 
parishes.  Many  of  tlicm  did  vote,  be- 
cause ho  ran  very  well  with  the  colored 
vote.  He  did  not  run  nearly  as  well  in 
parishes  where  tliere  were  practically 
no  Negroes  registered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Si;eaking  only  hypo- 
thelically,  a  considerable  number  of 
Nef^roes  could  be  registered  to  vote,  while 
only  a  small  number  of  Ncsrocs  actually 
voted.  That  rai-ses  the  question:  Why 
did  they  not  vote,  and  what  prevented 
tlitm  from  voting? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now  I  sec 
what  llie  Senator  from  Oregon  is  driv- 
ing at.  I  live  in  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  case — and  I  say  this  on 
my  honor  as  a  Senator— I  do  not  know 
of' a  single  Negro  citizen  who  was  denied 
the  riulit  to  vote  in  the  last  3  or  4  years 
in  Louisiana  becau.sc  of  any  sort  of  in- 
timidation whaLsoever. 

Of  course,  in  some  parishes  there  have 
be:  ri  cases  in  which  only  a  small  per- 
centage were  registered,  and  where  ef- 
forts were  made  to  intimidate  people 
from  voting.  Also  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  they  were  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  not  as  a  matter  of  intimidation,  but 
as  a  matter  of  registration.  They  were 
a.<;ked  complicated  questions  or  were  re- 
quired to  fill  out  complicated  forms,  and 
were  then  told  that  they  had  failed  to 
pa.ss.  The  registrar  would  not  explain 
why  they  did  not  succeed,  or  accord  them 
an  opportunity  to  correct  the  error,  and 
that  was  why  they  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  officials,  in 
violation  of  State  law.  have  registered 
Ne '.roes  who  were  not  even  able  to  fill 
out  foiTns.  State  law  provides  that  peo- 
ple must  be  able  to  read  and  write  or  to 
answer  an  intelli.gence  test  before  they 
can  be  registered.  The  reason  some 
local  officials  wanted  to  let  Negi-oes  reg- 
ister was  because  they  felt  that  Negroes 
v.ould  vote  the  same  way  as  the  officials 
registering  them. 

I  could  cite  a  parish  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  bill  in  which  a  sheriff  won 
in  the  runoff.  If  one  is  the  sheriff  and 
is  running  behind  his  opp>onent,  he  could 
very  well  be  defeated,  because  the  in- 
cumbent usually  has  to  lead  in  the  pri- 
mary to  win. 

In  that  instance,  that  sheriff  put  every 
deputy  on  the  highway,  looking  for  Ne- 


gi'oes  to  help  them  register,  because 
Negroes  had  been  voting  for  him.  He 
won  the  election  because  he  succeeded  in 
re;hstering  enough  Negroes  to  win  the 
runoff  election.  That  parish  has  about 
55  percent  of  its  Negroes  registered. 
Tliat  shcr  ff  is  popular  with  Negroes  be- 
cause he  helped  Negroes  to  register.  He 
is  a  strong  man. 

It  could  be  that  someone  like  James 
Faimer  might  go  to  .such  a  community 
and  tell  Negroes  that  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  dead,  merely  because  they  did  not 
have  a  paved  street  in  front  of  their 
liomcs,  and  they  could  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  were  discriminated  against. 
Thereupon  he  could  inspire  a  number 
of  demcnstrations.  Then,  if  25  Negroes 
signed  a  petition  as  provided  by  the  bill, 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  under 
r-ressure  to  appoint  a  Federal  examiner. 
The  local  registrar  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  go  up  and  make  a  case,  .saying 
tliat  not  a  single  one  had  been  denied 
the  right  to  resister.  The  sheriff,  who 
had  been  bringing  them  in  in  his  police 
cars  to  register,  would  be  denied  the  right 
to  prove,  if  need  be,  that  discrimination, 
if  it  existed,  had  actually  favored  Ne- 
groes. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Attorney 
General  might  have  to  prove  his  case 
in  court.  But  let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  How  would-  Senators 
like  to  be  the  Attorney  General  and  have 
James  Farmer  and  his  powerful  orga- 
nization come  in  with  a  signed  petition, 
saying,  "We  want  you  to  assign  a  Fed- 
eral examiner  in  that  particular  parish." 
If  I  were  the  Attorney  General,  in  a 
doubtful  case,  I  would  like  to  let  the 
court  decide  whether  I  had  been  arbi- 
trary. I  would  like  the  court  to  say 
whether  I  had  turned  anybody  down; 
or  if  I  had  turned  someone  down,  that 
to  my  knowledge  that  person  was  not 
registered  in  my  particular  parish  but 
was  registered  in  another  parish. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  election  of- 
ficials ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  case;  failing  that,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  bill  is  arbitrary. 

If  the  Attorney  General  wants  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  see  to  it  that  people  are 
registered,  and  the  time  comes  to  prove 
that  the  local  officials  have  corrected  any 
sort  of  discrimination  that  had  existed, 
if  he  wants  to,  he  can  keep  an  FBI  agent 
in  the  office  every  day;  and  if  the  local 
officials  decline  to  register  a  single  Negro 
citizen,  he  can  bring  the  FBI  agent  to 
Washington  to  testify  and  say,  "You 
turned  this  man  down."  Under  the  pen- 
alty that  unless  he  could  show  that  not 
a  single  person  has  been  discriminated 
against,  the  Attorney  General  could  pro- 
ceed to  appoint  a  Federal  examiner.  The 
local  official  ought  to  be  allowed  to  show 
that  the  facts  are  false  and  that  there 
was  no  discrimination.  People  who  want 
to  do  right  ought  to  be  rewarded  rather 
than  condemned. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  official  figures  from  pai'ishes  in  Loui- 
siana showing  the  ratio  of  registered 
colored  people  who  vote  and  the  ratio  of 
registered  white  people  who  vote? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  have 
such  figures,  although  I  could  get  them. 


On  occasion,  I  have  compiled  figures  on 
this  point.  However,  my  impression  has 
been  that  when  there  is  a  race  in  which 
two  men  are  running,  one  of  whom  is  ex- 
pressing contempt  for  the  Negro  and  urg- 
ing that  people  vote  for  him  because  he 
is  for  white  supremacy,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  while  the,  other  man  is  not  making 
race  an  issue,  tending  to  have  Negroes 
sympathize  with  him,  the  Negroes  vote  in 
a  higher  percentage,  based  upon  regis- 
tration, than  do  the  whites. 

When  two  white  men  are  running,  and 
both  are  cursing  the  poor  Negro,  Sena- 
tors can  understand  why  Negroes  might 
not  go  out  to  vote  for  either  one. 

But  in  a  case  in  which  one  is  kind 
to  the  Negroes,  as  against  someone  who 
is  unkind  toward  them,  studies  I  have 
seen  have  indicated  that  Negroes  vote  in 
an  even  higher  percentage  than  do  the 
whites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr,  MORSE.  In  the  case  of  the  sher- 
iff, the  Senator  said  that  the  man  who 
went  out  on  the  highways  and  byways, 
urging  Negroes  to  register,  was  the 
incumbent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  is  still 
the  sheriff. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Speaking  hypotheti- 
cally.  let  us  suppose  a  case  in  which  the 
sheriff  did  not  want  Negroes  to  vote. 
Would  he  have  any  influence  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  registering,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  law  ehforcement 
officer? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  make  certain  that  citizens 
voted  in  such  a  case.  Both  Federal  and 
State  Government  have  a  number  of 
good  laws  to  deal  with  cases  in  which 
someone  intimidates  or  prevents  another 
from  voting.  Louisiana  has  good  laws 
to  protect  the  right  to  vote,  once  a  per- 
son is  registered.  But  the  problem  that 
has  to  be  confronted  is  that  there  are 
instances  in  which  there  is  a  denial  of 
the  right  to  register,  so  that  one  cannot 
qualify  to  vote. 

In  parishes  where  one  finds  that  Ne- 
groes have  been  freely  registered — and 
I  live  in  such  a  parish — there  is  no  prob- 
lem about  their  voting.  Practically  all 
of  them  vote.  No  one  attempts  to  keep 
them  from  voting.  In  Louisiana,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  elections  by  seeing  to  it  that 
every  white  man  is  registered  in  par- 
ishes where  the  officials  try  to  deny  the 
right  of  Negroes  to  vote  and  try  to  re- 
tard Negro  registration. 

Durjng  the  Governor's  race  in  Louisi- 
ana, we  had  this  situation:  One  candi- 
date was  carrying  south  Louisiania;  the 
other  candidate  was  carrying  north 
Louisiana.  The  candidate  leading  in 
south  Louisiana  tried  to  get  Negroes 
registered  so  they  could  vote  for  him. 
The  candidate  leading  in  north  Louisi- 
ana tried  to  get  whites  registered  to  vote 
for  him. 

Where  we  find  officials  who  do  every- 
thing to  give  Negroes  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  1  should  think  they  should  have 
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tht>  rii'ht,  iti  tlio  ovont  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, quite  erroneously,  appointed  Fed- 
eral n;'.istrars  to  relieve  them  of  their 
re.ipousibihties,  to  p.o  into  court  and 
prove  that  they  did  not  discriminate. 

Mr.  MOKSE.  The  lan-uasie  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  ^ives  full  pro- 
ti'Ction:  the  facts  support  the  contention 
tfie  iSeuator  iVom  Louisiana   is  making. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  find 
:'reat  disparity,  as  setms  to  existrin  some 
ari'as.  bi'twet-n  the  number  of  citizens 
re;isii'red  and  those  v. ho  linally  voted. 
that  would  raise  a  Qursti')n  as  to  why  a 
Ne'U'o  did  not  vote  alter  such  re:-'.islra- 
ticui. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  Federal  examiiier  could  not  do 
auythiu','  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
why  a  person  does  not  vote.  However. 
if  a  person  could  prove  that  there  had 
been  no  discrimination,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  ho  sh.ould  have  a  riuht  to  do 
so.  This  bill  would  alTord  to  94  coun- 
ties the  duty  to  a-^sumc  the  burden  of 
provin.i;  that  the  Att-orney  General  was 
hi  error  in  havuit:  a  Federal  registrar 
sent  tliere,  that  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion, or  that  any  discrimination  that  per- 
haps hatl  t  xisted  had  bet  ii  corrected. 

I  bolit^vc  that  I  have  made  a  case  that 
cannot  be  successfully  rebiuted.  Coun- 
ties in  Louisiana  have  as  hiah  a  percent- 
age of  Ne".roes  re'ustered  as  any  county 
in  any  of  the  States.  I  have  fiyures  for 
counties  in  South  Carolina  and  Georcia. 
In  Applincr  County;  Ga..  97  percent  of 
the  Ne;;Toes  were  re;.:istered. 

Should  the  bill  convey  the  power  to  the 
Attorney  General — without  the  county 
having'  any  recourse — to  deny  the  right 
of  a  hearinc  to  a  county  which  registered 
97  percent  of  its  adult  Negroes? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  a 
very  interesting  case  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. A  county  oddly  enough,  known  as 
White  County,  according  to  the  figures 
made  available  to  me.  in  1962  registered 
100  percent  of  all  its  adult  Negroes. 

It  docs  not  seem  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  have  power 
to  appoint  Federal  registrars  without 
having  to  prove  his  case,  when  the  offi- 
cials of  a  political  .subdivision  would  have 
to  prove  their  case  even  though  100  per- 
cent of  the  adult  Negro  citizens  had  been 
registered  to  vote. 

^Ir.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  where 
would  the  action  be  brougrht? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  the  district  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  action 
would  be  brought  in  the  very  court  that 
the  Attorney  General  picked  out. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TAL\LADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  that  100  percent  of 
the  Negroes  in  White  County,  Ga.,  were 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisian:*. 
say  that  I  do  not.  > 

Mr.  TALMADciE.  I  ami  f  .imiliar  with 
that  county.  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouisianaJ  It  could  not 
be  any  nreater  than  lUO  pSrciiit. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mri  President,  I 
am  familiar  with  that  coilnty,  and  I  do 
not  think  tliat  it  is  as  hi^jh  as  100  jn-r- 
ceni   in   the  case  of   the   ♦hite  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  the  fiicts  show  that 
in  the  Ciuutties  I  have  cited 
there  .should  be  some  rewj 
who  have  '..one  the  extra  it 
tion  of  the  fact  that  they 
protect  the  rights  of  Negkies  and  have 
been  friendly.  I  believe  tAat  those  peo- 
ple should  Ix?  given  the  ritilit  to  come  up 
and  have  an  oppoi-tunity  Vo  make  their 
case  in  coui't. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.   Presijent,  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  in  the  eoui-se 
ment  of  this  bill  have  been 
c-onsciolis  of  the  situ;' tion 
described  by  the 
Indeed,   we   believe    that 
sponded  in  large  measure 
cern. 

On  page  9  of  tlie  staH  print  of  the 
I'.^adersliip  substitute,  tiiei'e  is  a  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  the  action  by  the 
Atloruoy  General  in  dopignaling  ex- 
aminers to  go  mto  a  State. 

We  provide  that,  if.  "in  his  judgment 
(considering.  among  other  factors, 
whether  the  ratio  of  nomviiite  persons 
to  white  persons  registered  to  vote  with- 
iii  such  subdivision  appears  to  him  to  be 
fairly  atti-ibutable  to  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment! ,"  still  and  nonetheless, 
he  should  conclude  that  it  is  necessary 
to  appoint  examiners,  he  .sliall  do  -so. 

However,  we  have  indicated  clearly  to 
him — and  this  exchan  :e  may  be  helpful 
in  this  regard — that  an  examiner  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  counties  such  as  those 
counties  for  which  the  figures  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  believe  that  in  an  exchange  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  it  was  clearly  .stated  that  the 
Attorney  General  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  counties  in  which  the  tests  and 
devices  had  been  suspended,  into  which 
he  would  not  send  examiners. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Attorney  General  have  the  final  de- 
termination as  to  whether  he  .should 
send  in  an  examiner,  or  would  that  de- 
termination become  final  upon  the  re- 
view of  the  court? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  this  Attorney  General,  and  we 
would  be  reasonably  confident  that  any 
Attorney  General  would  act  prudently  in 
the  exercise  of  this  judgment  which  we 
ultimately  vest  in  him.  However,  the 
language  is  rather  clear  In  it,s  caution. 

The  second  point  that  we  should  un- 
derstand in  dealing  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  suspension  of  tests  and 
devices  which  would  reach  into  Lou- 
isiana— and  the  appointment  of  exam- 


hiei-B  in  such  subdivisions  as  the  Attorney 
General  determines  he  should  ai)point — 
would  not  oi)erate  to  put  out  of  busine.ss, 
so  to  speak,  the  action  of  the  local  rej'.is- 
trars  wlio,  in  this  case,  the  figures  reveal 
have  been  acting  fairly  in  their  trcat- 
meiit  of  all  their  citizens. 

Mr.  LAUtoCHE.  Mr.  Pie-.ident,  wliy 
should  greater  leliability  bfe  placed  upon 
the  diseretionaiy  power  of  tlie  Attorney 
Geneial  tlian  would  be  iilaced  upon  tlie 
jud'inent  of  a  district  court  in  Wash- 
in-aon  to  which  the  direct  action  would 
have  to  be  taken? 

Mr.  IIAIi  r.  To  say  that  it  would  be 
a  ministerial  function,  I  think  would 
beg  the  questioa,  but.  in  substance,  I 
think  that  is   the  answer. 

Tite  most  important  and,  to  us,  the 
most  persuasive  reason  for  suggesting 
that  this  amendment  would  not  be  help- 
fid  is  that  we  are  talking  about  one  of 
the  centeis  of  ixtlitical  i>ower  in  a  State 
wliieh  is  decently  motivatt  d  and  has,  on 
the  record,  performed  well. 

If.  as  a  consequence  of  the  failure  to 
lierform  well  elsewhere  in  the  State,  that 
flood  political  unit  is  now  iirohibited 
from  using  a  test  and  device — paren- 
thetically, the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  told  tLs  they  are  not  u-sing  them,  any- 
way—we  have  reason  to  think  that  this 
may  result  hi  the  kind  of  internal 
Iiressurc  on  the  State  legislature  tliat 
WD'.iId  be  most  likely  to  produce  improved 
perl'oimance  statewide. 

Once  the  local  subdivision  is  immu- 
nized or  protected  or  brouRht  out  from 
under  this  act.  it  becomes  or  may  be- 
come completely  indifferent  to  the  pi  r- 
formance  of  its"  neighbors  elsewhere  in 
the  State.  It  would  have  a  salutary  ef- 
feet.  in  our  judgment. 

The  reii.son  that  that  rood  county 
would  feel,  at  least  in  theon*.  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law  is  that  it  would  then 
make  sure  that  the  State  legislature 
would  know  about  its  displeasure,  and 
that  would  not  be  displeasure  voiced  by 
somebody  from  Michigan,  Oregon,  or 
Illinois.  It  would  be  di.splea'sure  ex- 
pressed by  local  people  who  want  the 
practice  in  their  State  to  improve  in 
tone  in  order  that  at  least  technical 
inti'usion  shall  not  apply. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel  that 
we  would  be  withdrawing  good  yeast 
from  this  kettle  if  we  were,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  to  immunize, 
withdraw,  the  good  county,  the  county 
that  we  think  can  be  presumed  to  be 
tryinc:  to  exert  an  efTort  to  improve  the 
general  quality  and  performance  else- 
where in  the  State. 

I  could  go  on  and  make  the  additional 
point  that  it  is  conceivable  that  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  we  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  litigation  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  great  deal 
could  be  said  on  the  merit-yof  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Air.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  a 
county  that  has  been  honest  and  fair  in 
the  registration  of  its  qualified  voters 
should  not  be  allowed,  in  a  court,  to  try 
to  escape  the  force  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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crnment's  entry  Into  the  State  because, 
with  that  innocent  county  being  put  un- 
der in-e.ssurc,  it  will  induce  the  State  in 
geneial  to  comply  with  the  law?  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  HART.  It  would  be  Inix'd,  among 
other  reasons,  that  the  good  counties 
v.ould  go  to  hat  in  Baton  Rouge,  or  Lan- 
iing,  or  whatev(  r  the  capita'l  might  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  example,  let  us 
f.s."umc  a  county  that  is  fair.  It  mu.st 
anticipate  the  weight  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  ask.  What  is  the 
actual  con.'equeiice  to  that  "ood  county? 
Let  us  examine  tliat  before  we  act  on 
this  amendment  to  .see  if  it  is  as  har.sh 
as  the  Scni-.tor  implies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  mu;t  .suffer  the 
wcig.ht  of  the  law  so  a.s  to  comi^cl  it, 
while  innocent,  to  induce  the  State  to 
conform  to  the  edict  of  the  Fi-deial  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  saying. 

Mr.  HAKT.  Among  other  things,  yes. 
There  is  louic  beh.ind  the  position  that 
a  g:ood  c:jrner  of  the  St.ite,  finding  that 
this  law  has  at  least  technical  applica- 
tion to  it  as  a  consequence  of  overall 
State  performance,  will  be  jierhaps  nioi-c 
influential  in  corrccV.iv;  the  Slate's  atti- 
tude than  any  voice  tliat  might  be  raised 
in  Conrrrcss. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  not  the  county 
be  justified  in  sayin;;.  'T  have  been  good, 
decent,  and  honest.  Why  do  you  force 
upon  mc  liie  rcspon.sibihty  of  exert- 
ing the  efTort  to  induce  other  counties 
that  are  wron^  in  comiilying  with  the 
law?  I  have  been  honest  and  decent. 
The  recoid  shows  that  I  have  been  hon- 
est and  decent"? 
I  am  arguing  a  question  of  morality. 
Mr.  HART.  In  terms  of  morality,  nei- 
ther the  Senator  nor  I  could  conclude 
that  there  is  a  very  great  moral  prin- 
ciple involved.  The  question  is  one  of 
lirudcncc.  and  a  suggestion  of  where 
the  higher  claim  is.  The  county  is  really 
the  creature  of  the  State.  It  could  be 
asked,  Why  force  the  creature  to  in- 
fluence its  creator?  But  we  know  that 
internal  forces  within  a  State  can  bring 
about  greater  cHorts  and  perhaps  be 
more  ellective  than  a  court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  L.(\USCHE.  Tlie  Senator's  state- 
ment and  my  statement  have  illustrated 
the  difference  in  the  position  we  have 
taken,  and  I  have  nothing  further  to  say 
on  it.  It  is  rather  clear  which  position 
is  rifdit. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  H.'SiRT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  On  the  very 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
raised,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  arguina  that  when 
one  child  in  a  particular  family  mis- 
behaves, the  other  children  should  be 
taken  to  the  wood.shed  and  whaled.  That 
is  a  theory  that  does  not  seem  to  rest 
at  all  with  me  as  being  on  the  basis  of 
equity  and  fairness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  logic  and  justice 
are  on  the  side  of  not  punishing  or  not 
subjecting  to  these  restrictions  a  county 
which  is  ordinarily  decent  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  attempting  to  secure  coercion  in  some 
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other  area  that  might  be  acting  arbi- 
trarily, through  some  bureaucrat,  and  be 
declared  to  be  in  violation  or  in  con- 
travention  of    the   law. 

I  cannot  follow  the  .sen.':e  of  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  in  law  or  equity  which  is 
u.sed  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HART.  Wiiat  is  it  that  we  would 
visit  en  these  good  counties  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  act?  It  is  that  iIk  y  .shall 
not  be  permitted  to  apply  tests  and  de- 
vices. This  is  what  v.e  are  trying  to 
collect.  And  from  what  source  come 
the  te.st.3  and  d(  vice.'?  Net  t!:e  county, 
'iiiey  come  from  the  State  legislature. 
So  the  pressure  is  to  correct  it  at  that 
level.  We  tliink  thrusts  in  applying 
jires.surc  from  political  groups  within  the 
State  in  trying  to  make  that  correction 
would  have  greater  effect  than  any  voice 
from  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Prc.=^i- 
dent ,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  principal 
objection  is  not  to  the  suspension  of  the 
t'sts  and  devices  that  the  bill  applies. 
My  objection  is  to  replacing  an  honest, 
K^'iieciable  public  official,  who  has  leaned 
over  backwards  to  see  to  it  that  Negroes 
are  fairly  treated,  with  a  Federal  regis- 
trar who  alleges  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing wrong;  to  convict  the  accu.sed  and 
to  deny  him  the  richt  of  provin'-t  his  in- 
noccncc,  even  thou'-^h  he  is  carrying  the 
burden  of  proof,  and  going  to  the  At- 
torney General's  chosen  court,  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  over  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  do  it. 

I  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  an  innocent  man  .'should  be  denied 
the  right  to  prove  his  innocence. 

When  I  used  to  argue  against  all  ef- 
forts to  apply  the  gag  rule,  I  did  not 
think  there  would  ever  be  a  time  when 
I  would  be  arguing  that  an  innocent 
man  should  have  a  right  to  prove  his 
innocence,  when  in  the  ordinary  case 
a  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  un- 
til he  is  proved  guilty.  Now.  under  a  gag 
rule,  we  are  permitted  to  speak  for  only 
1  hour  to  argue  that  joeople  who  are  in- 
nocent should  have  the  right  to  prove 
their  innocence,  and  that  that  right  is 
being  denied. 

There  is  a  county  called  Long  Coun- 
ty— that  is  an  appropriate  name — 
in  Georgia  in  which  100  percent  of  the 
Negroes  are  registered.  That  is  the  sec- 
ond county  in  Georgia  in  which  100  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  are  repistered.  What 
better  can  the  registrar  there  do?  Yet 
James  Farmer  can  go  down  there  and 
become  angry  enough  to  stir  up  trouble. 
The  Attorney  General  might  be  hesitant 
about  resisting  CORE  and  send  a  Fed- 
eral registrar  there,  even  though  the  lo- 
cal registrar  had  registered  100  percent 
of  the  Negroes  in  that  county.  Yet  he 
would  not  ha\e  the  right  to  prove  that 
he  was  innocent  because  44.9  percent 
voted  in  Louisiana.  I  think  the  figure 
was  44  percent  in  Texas.  Therefore  that 
person  would  be  denied  the  right,  w-hen 
he  was  innocent,  to  prove  his  innocence, 
when  the  fact  is  that  he  did  not  discrim- 
inate, but  did  exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HART.    I  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  if  the  action  would 
be  brought  in  the  Louisiana  court  or  in 
the  District  of  Colmnbia  court? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  would 
have  to  come  here.  The  oaicials  in  Ver- 
milion Parish,  where  nearly  100  percent 
of  the  Negroes  are  registered,  or  in  Long 
County.  Ga.,  where  100  percent  of  the 
Negroes  are  registered,  would  have  to 
Come,  at  their  ow  n  expense,  a  distance  of 
500  or  1,000  miles,  to  the  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  provide  their 
own  proof  to  show  that  they  had  not  dis- 
criminated in  any  respect.  If  the  At- 
torney General  produced  even  one  bit  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  court 
would,  without  doubt,  uphold  the  At- 
torney General,  and  all  the  money  that 
the  man  had  spent  trying  to  prove  his 
innocenqe  would  be  wasted. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  weak  points  In 
the  bill  which  I  tried  to  pouit  out,  of  be- 
ing guilty  without  even  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  prove  one's  innocence.  I 
hoije  that  the  Senator  would  not  persist 
in  denying  the  right  of  an  American  citi- 
zen to  prove  his  innocence. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  tiie  Senator  from  Louisiana 

yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  on  my 
own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  recall,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  Senate  listened  to  stirring 
speech  after  stirring  speech  in  this 
Chamber  from  the  liberals  and  the 
p.seudoliberals  denouncing  the  doctrine 
of  guilt  by  association;  this  doctrine  of 
guilt  by  association'  came  about  if  a  man's 
name  was  even  mentioned  as  having  been 
seen  with  a  Commimist,  such  as  having 
a  meal  with  him,  causing  the  person  to 
be  denounced  because  he  had  associated 
with  Communists.  This  was  regarded 
as  a  horrible  thing,  that  a  person  had 
been  n^m.ed  at  a  committee  hearing  as 
having  associated  with  Communists. 

But.  in  this  case,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  guilt  by  geography,  by  the  fact 
that  one  county  happens  to  be  in  the 
same  State  with  another  county.  It  is 
the  samfe  thing  as  requiring  that  a 
patriotic  honorable  man  be  brought  into 
court  under,  so-called  guilt  by  associa- 
tion. If  the  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  a  person  accused  of  associating  with 
Communists  would  have  to  come  into  the 
District. Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  proVe  that  he  was  not  a  Communist, 
the  liberals  and  pseudoliberals  by  the 
thousands  would  have  had  apoplexy. 

In  this  case,  it  is  proposed  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  that  merely  because  a 
county  is  located  within  a  certain  State, 
without  regard  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  that  county  the  county  officials  would 
not  be  permitted  even  to  go  on  into  court 
and  prove  that  although  they  are  guilty 
of  guilt  by  geography,  they  are  not  guilty 
of  ar^  other  oflfense. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  those  who 
claim  they  are  most  opposed  to  guilt  by 
association  are  the  most  vigorous  in  their 
efforts  to  connct  everyone  in  my  section 
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of  the  country  through  guilt  by  ycoR- 
inphv.  even  thoujih  wo  know  as  a  prac- 
ticnl  matter  that  more  real  couraee  has 
been  maaitcstcd  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
.iiMloo  within  tho^o  areas  than  in  any 
crher  fecivm  of  the  United  States. 

Mv.  iONG  of  I.ouifiana.  Tlie  fact  is 
'iP.at  the  registrars  who  v.ould  Fcck  to 
j.rotcct  the  ris^hts  of  citizens  are  men 
\.ho.  wiiii  rueat  courc  e  and  a^ain.st 
::roal  prccsiircs  from  within  their  cv.n 
State  government,  in  many  cases  have 
l:rcn  rcsislin-v  sueh  pressures  in  order 
to  rc'Mi^ter  Ncsrocs,  even  thou;  h  the 
poMcy  of  their  State  governraent  mi  ■  ht 
have  frowned  on  the  practices  whieli  ihey 
wore  usinrr  to  achieve  that  result. 

Tho.se  are  the  people  in  a  po^-itian  to 
prove — -and  would  be  prciiarcd  to  prove — 
that    they   are   far   from   discriminatinc; 

ai-iainst  anyone  and  denying  ar.yonc  his 
rights  because  one  county  in  a  State  or 
a  number  of  parishes  in  a  State  discrim- 
inate auainst  some  cue  should  be  denied 
the  riaht  to  prove  that  they  are  innocent 
of  any  wron'idoin;';  with  reuard  to  those 
citizens  who  have  voting  rights  wliich 
this  bill  seeks  to  protect. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  are  conscous  of  the  dani^er 
of  proceeding  on  a  county-ly-county 
basis  in  the  application  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  at  least  in  the  areas  we  de- 
scribe as  "hard  core."  The  amendment 
v.ould  permit  each  subdivision  in  each  of 
the  several  States  covered  to  file  suit  a 
day  after  enactment;  thus,  the  Justice 
Department  v.ould  be  required  to  make 
proof  in  almost  a  thousand  cases,  and  at 
one  time.  Those  of  us  familiar  with  the 
record  of  the  difTiculty  of  developing 
proof,  even  with  presumptions,  are  sen- 
sitive, concerned,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
doing  such  a  thing. 

As  I  have  told  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  committee  and  tlie  leadership, 
hi  seek'ng  to  develop  a  responsible  bill, 
have  been  sensitive  with  respect  to  the 
problem  presented  by  so-called  good 
counties. 

We  felt  that  the  limitation  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Attorney  General,  in 
explicitly  requiring  him  to  consider  the 
ratio  of  nonwhites  to  whites  registered  in 
anv  subdivision,  was  adequate  response. 

To  go  further,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  feel  that 
the  problem  he  developed  this  afternoon, 
and  has  developed  with  us  on  ether  oc- 
casions, could  be  met,  in  large  part  at 
least,  if  the  language  could  be  added 
en  page  19  of  the  star  print  draft  of  the 
substitute  amendment,  if  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "Commission,"  we  were  to  add, 
"or  whenever  the  District  Covu-t  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  determines  in  an 
action  for  declaratory  judgment  brought 
by  any  political  subdivision  with  respect 
to  which  the  Director  of  the  Census  has 
determined  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  mnv.hite  persons  of  voting  aee  resid- 
ing therein  are  registered  to  vote."  Also 
on  page  6.  line  21.  after  the  words  "sec- 
tion 6,"  insert,  the  words  "or  section  13." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  take  it  that 
the  prcci'^e  meaning  of  that  wording  is 
that  if  a  t^arish  had  40  percent  of  its 
cil.'zons  of  the  Negro  race  registered  and 
then  proceeded  to  register  up  to  50  per- 
cent in  short  order,  once  the  registrar 


was  in  a  position  to  show  that  he  had  50 
Percent  registered,  and  is  tbcn  in  a  posi- 
tion to  show  that  no  one  had  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  they  wculd  then  bo 
regarded  as  !iot  denying  voting  rights. 

:\Ir.  HART.  Th's  gees  td  the  concern 
we  all  feel  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  not  be  arbitr.oj-y.  If  an  examiner 
ij  diicetid  tr.  ro  into  a  suldivi'iion  v.ith 
hinh  p.oiiwhite  rcgistratic  n.  the  sub- 
div'sio  1  could  como  to  the  district  court 
and  m.ako  this  showing.  '.  still  have  a 
deep  and  ab'dir.g  bcl.rf  thi  t  in  the  face 
of  the  Tgures  recited  by  the  Senator  from 
Louis-'ana.  no  Attoi-ney  G:'neral  would 
scud  u\  an  examiner  to  stioli  coui^.tics. 

Ho','.ovcr,  I  cannot  say  '  hat  it  would 
never  happen.     It  could. 

I-',  t  mc  ask  th'-  Senator  fvoni  Louisiana 
if  l:e  does  not  feel  that  th  s  would  be  a 
clear  action  on  oiu'  part  to  iasiirc  acainst 
that  kind  of  arbitrariness. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
go  to  my  two-thirds  d-stJ:nce.  If  the 
Seniitor  bcPcves  that  the  amendment 
should  require  it.  I  bcliev:  that  fism-e 
would  be  more  appropriate-— namely,  the 
50  pcrcrnt  figure;  and  I  would  be  will- 
ir»g  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Prr.=;ide:it,  I  a.-k  un.$n.iinous  con- 
sent that  mv  amendment  rjiay  be  modi- 
fied accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  modined  accordingly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presid-nt.  I  yield 
myself  SO  seconds  to  ask  a  csiicsiion  of  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  till,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  H.'vrTl.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds.  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  remedy,  as  I  see  it, 
would  be  the  only  way  in  \^hich,  by  pro- 
ceeding under  section  13,  a  polit'cal  sub- 
division may  come  cut  of  the  examiner 
status.  Here  is  an  originaJ  amendment 
relating  to  hov.-  it  may  go  m,  and  how  it 
may  proceed  in  court  wheBi  it  is  put  in; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.   HART.     The  Senator   is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  ticceptable  to 
me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Prcipident,  in  jus- 
tice to  myseif.  in  the  early  efforts  I  made 
on  the  pending  bill,  I  thought  we  should 
keep  in  the  escape  hatch.  The  fact  is,  I 
had  the  figure  set  at  50  percent,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  caterwauling  in 
the  committee.  .Someone  prevailed  upon 
me  to  change  it  to  63  percsnt,  and  I  v.as 
willing  to  do  that  to  preserve-  harmony 
and  to  get  an  acceptable  and  enforceable 
bill. 

But.  in  the  Ions  discussion,  someone 
thought  I  had  condign  designs  upon  the 
bill  and  v.anted  to  stick  a  kn'fe  into  it. 
They  said  that  Dirk"en  ^.as  trying  to 
"gut"  the  bill,  a  bill  for  wliich  I  was  in 
part  responsible.  I  cannot  imagine 
"gutting"  a  b'll  wh'ch  v.as  part'ally  my 
own  brain  child.  Howevei',  I  was  try- 
ing to  do  the  acceptable  thiiig.  So  now 
we  have  come  360"  around  the  circle, 
and  we  are  back  agaim  at  the  50- 
percent  escape  hatch.  I 

I  am  delighted  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  finds  the  66^;!  acceptable 
to  h'm,  and  I  am  hoping  that  iie  is 
equally  delighted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pres'doiU.  I  call  un 
my  amendment  No.  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  The 
amonemcnts  w-ll  be  stated. 

Tiie  Lrx.isi-.'iTivi:  Clek;;.  On  page  7,  line 
2,  of  the  Manslield-Dirksen  substitute 
amendment  No,  124.  strike  out  the  word 
"edueat'on"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
follow  ins  word:  "cdvicational." 

On  pa;.e  16,  lino  12.  strike  out  tb.e  pe- 
riod after  the  word  "Code"  and  insert  the 
followins:  words:  "and  any  appeal  shall 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

On  paic  17,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"try  jn'ocee.linjj   ti.c   word    "intiniidatc." 

On  page  20,  line  9.  after  the  phrase 
"t;cction  4  *  insert  tiie  lollownig  words: 
"or  section  5". 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  out  the 
words  "term  'vote'  "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  words:  "terms 
'vote'  or  "voting'  ". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  in  the  nature  of  iech- 
ni'^al  orrections.  I  hoijc  they  will  bo 
adoi^icd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  am;  ndments  Nos.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrjR.  1  he 
aniendm  nis  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl'.tive  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  4,  on  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  ameiid- 
ment  No.  124.  strike  out  the  words  "such^ 
tc.'t  or  device"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  v%ords:  "tests  and  de- 
vices '. 

0;i  pavrc  4.  Yv.v.'.  1.  strike  out  the  word 
"or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing word:  "and". 

On  pa-je  7.  line  24.  strike  out  the  word 
"or"  and  in  lieu  thereof  add  the  follow- 
ing word:  "and". 

Mr.  HART.  Again,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  amendments  will  be  agreed  to. 
They,  too,  are  ni  the  nature  of  technical 
corrections. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
montn. 

The  anrendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bill  is   open   to  furtiier  amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
th.cre  v.-ill  be  no  further  votes  tonight,  I 
a.<-k  unanimous  consent  that  w-hen  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrov,-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i?  so  ordered. 


THE  3.5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FORTUNE  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvr.clf  30  seconds.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  a  fine 
statement  by  Henry  Luce  on  the  miracle 


wrought  by  U.S.  private  enterprise  on  the 
35th  "annivcr.-aiy  of  Fortune  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud,  as  follows: 

Free  ENTEr.PHiSE  Has  To  Be  Foucnx  for  in 
THIS  CovmnY  Di-SPITE  Irs  ScccEas 

(The  idea  of  Fortune  bcg.^.n  to  takp  shape 
ju.st  before  the  WaU  Street  criv^h  of  October 
1929,  which  might  have  discour.igcd  many 
publ'irbcrs  from  going  ahead  with  a  maga- 
zine of  this  k.nd.  Yet  as  events  lu^nrd  out. 
Fortune's  dedication  to  reporting  the  philoso- 
phy ol  AmcrKMU  fcusinr.=s  ;ir.fl  i;s  tangible 
fts'-'cts— it.?  steel  mUls.  its  drilling  ri^s.  its 
acricuUure.  and  the  day-to-day  v.-ork  of  its 
cntrcnrcncurs  nnd  nir.nagf:3-ful!i!l?d  .-.  r'^al 
loiirn'alistlc  need  in  the  depres-sion  thirties, 
and  thercafrer.  In  this  .-irticle.  Henry  R. 
Luce,  who  Rtnked  ont  Fortune's  original 
Claim  and  who  has  at  every  point  influenced 
its  development,  sums  up  the  e:araordin;iry 
accomplishment  of  U.S.  enterprise,  and  re- 
flects on  tlie  nature  of  the  institutions  that 
have  carried  the  Nation  thus  far  and  will 
carry  it  further.) 

(By  Henry  K.  Luce) 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  an  fpcnking  of  the 
"miracle  of  Germany"— of  the  fac'v  that  with- 
in a  decade  Germany  had  risen  from  a  mass 
of  dead  rubble  to  a  great  prosperity  and 
that  it  had  done  so  mainly  because  of  free 
enterprise.  The  cliief  worker  of  this  miracle 
,  under  the  aegis  of  Adenauer)  \\-as  Prof.  Lud- 
wig  Erhard.  I  met  this  corpulent,  blue-eyed 
profesiior  a  few  montlis  after  war's  end.  We 
walked  for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  streets 
of  Munich,  wliich  were  piled  high  with  rub- 
ble and  empty  of  traffic.  Tlie  professor  kept 
saying*  over  and  over  again.  "Free  enter- 
prise— free  enterprise — Marktwlrtschaft — 
that  is  the  only  way."  To  me.  he  sounded 
pixilated;  it  seemed  impossible  to  have  such 
imquahfied  faith  in  free  enterprise  in  Uie 
midst  of  all  that  silent  ruin.  Erhard  Is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  in  history  wlio  had  a 
faith,  who  got  the  chance  to  put  tliat  faith 
into  practice,  and  who  saw  it  work, 

111  that  winter  of   1945-46,  when  I  was 

walkin'^  with  Erhard,  everyone — almost  lit- 
erally everyone,  incUidlng  American  foreign 
correspondents— assumed  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  would  be  ruled,  after  the  war,  by 
popular  front  (Socialist-Communist)  gov- 
ernments. They  did  not  foresee  the  rise  of 
tlie  Christian  Democratic  parties,  which  were 
to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  swinging  Western 
Europe  toward  free  enterprise.  Another  fac- 
tor was  the  Marshall  plan,  which  under  the 
persuasive  genius  of  Paul  Hoffman  planted 
the  seeds  not  only  of  "productivity"  but  also 
of  free  enterprise. 

So.  in  a  decade,  came  the  miracle  of  Ger- 
many. And  then  came  the  miracle  of  Italy 
and  then  the  miracle  of  France  and  the 
mlr.icle  of  Europe  generally,  and  then — way 
off  yonder — the  astonishing  miracle  of  Ja- 
pan. And  then  we  gave  up  tr.lking  about 
miracles  .and  settled  down  to  taking  all  these 
amazing  achievements  almost  for  granted. 

Yet  all  the  wliile,  of  co-ar.se,  the  greatest 
miracle  of  them  all  was  the  miracle  of  the 
American  business-enterprise  system,  which 
hr.d  been  the  Inspiration  and  the  source  of 
all  the  rest. 

The  .^merican  economy  has  now  reached 
on  extraordinary  point,  one  rarely.  If  ever, 
re.Tched  by  any  large  human  con.struct.  The 
American  ccimomy  has  arrived  at  the  point 
wlicre  it  meets  all.  or  very  nearly  all.  the 
d 'mands  put  upon  it.  It  meets  the  demands 
both  of  capitalism  and  of  socialism.  It  meets 
the  demands  of  buEine.<;smen  that  It  should 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  production  for 
profit — and  it  also  meets  the  demands  of  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people. 

To  this  last  statement  there  will  be  Instant 
objections.  But  consider.  In  his  famous 
book,  "The  Affluent  Society,"  our  former  col- 


league on  Fortune,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
argued  that  we  are  spending  our  affluence  on 
all  the  wrong  things^-on  tail  fins  (that  was 
b.ack  in  the  iifties)  instead  of  on  education 
or  medicare.  He  may  have  been  right;  he 
may  still  be  right.  But  note  that  Mr.  Gal- 
braith was  not  arguing  that  the  American 
economy  w.;s  incapable  of  meeting  social 
demands;  he  w.is  simply  saying  tliat  the  de- 
mruicls  made  on  the  economy  (l"ins)  were  not 
the  demands  he  himself  would  make.  As  for 
me,  I  would  be  happier  if  the  $6  billion  we 
now  spend  on  agricultural  subf.idies  were  to 
be  spent  on  more  inspiring  projects. 

Since  Mr.  Gailbruiili's  book,  two  things 
li.t\e  li;;)  pcncd:  the  economy  has  grown  big- 
ger, f.^sier;  and  the  criticitms  of  American 
life  have  become  deeper  and  more  widespread. 
This  was  shown  in  tlie  1964  presidential  cam- 
paign, when  there  was  a  minimum  of  Isrcad- 
and-butter  Issues.  Both  sides  slres^ed  in- 
tangibles: Mr.  Goldwater  stres.-ed  Individual 
freedom  and  morality;  Mr.  Johnson,  not 
satisfied  with  having  ail  the  bread  and  butter 
on  his  side,  stressetl  Utopian  hopes. 

To  whatever  degree  President  JohiiFon's 
utopianism  is  taken  seriously — and  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  t.aken  seriously — it  is  not 
entirely  Impractical  aiid  it  serves  a  purpose. 
It  fills,  or  seeks  to  fill,  an  aching  void.  That 
void  is  in  the  heart,  m.ind.  or  soul  of  Ameri- 
cans— the  feeling  that,  with  all  our  wealth 
and  power,  we  are  deficient  in  those  moral 
and  ideal  purposes  which  give  life  Its  zest  and 
savor. 

Tills  void  Is  aho  felt  by  the  followers  of 
Goldwater:  it  is  even  more  painfully  felt  by 
liberal  democrats.    Thus,  speaking  as  a  liberal 
democrat,  Charles  Frankel,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Columbia,  opens  his  book  on  "The 
Democratic  Prospect "  with  a  chapter  entitled 
"The  Politics  of  Malaise."     In  that  chapter 
Professor  Frankel    says:    "At   a   moment   In 
[our  history]  •  •  •  when  almost  all  the  most 
liberal  programs  of  the  preceding  generation 
have  been  realized,  malaise  and  a  sense  of 
helplessness    and    drift    have    become    the 
badges  of  the  liberal  mind."    The  rest  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  showing  liberal  democrats 
how  much  there  Is  still  to  do.    The  significant 
thing    Is   that,    in    setting   forth   a   liberal 
agenda,    Professor    Frankel    starts    with    the 
premise  of  malaise  and  says  little  abotit  the 
Inadequacies   of  the    American   economy   as 
such.     This  is  a  very  different  approach  from 
old-fashioned  liberal  attacks  on  capitalism. 
But,  after  all.  Is  there  not  still  poverty? 
Yes — and  some  might  add  that  it  took  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  political  genius   to  discern 
It.     Putting  behind   us  all  such  uncompas- 
sionate  thoughts,  we  can  see  that  jxiverty  In 
America  today   is   not  primarily  a  defect  In 
the  economy,  not  even   in  the   distributive 
aspect  of  the  economy.    Poverty  in  America 
today  is  primarily  the  result  of  social.  Includ- 
ing   educational,    disabilities.     The    problem 
Is  now  being  attacked  on  these  terms.  ■  And 
the  solutions  require  more  than  money  from 
the  public  treasuries.     But  Insofar  as  money 
is  required,  the  economy  can  afford  it.     That 
Is   my   point.    The   American   economy  can 
and  does  supply  both  guns  and  butter — both 
in  excess.     It  can  and  does  supply  both  TV 
wasteland  and  academic  excellence. 

Obviously,  the  economy  cannot  supply 
every  absurdity  (like  farm  subsidies  or  solid- 
gold  putters)  that  anyone  could  possibly 
think  of,  and  the  present  malaise  or  aimless- 
ness  will  not  last  forever.  We  will  grow  out 
of  it  or  we  will  be  shocked  out  of  it  either 
by  new  goals  or  by  new  misfortunes  and 
most  probably  by  both.  My  fundamental 
assertion  has  to  do  with  the  Instant  moment: 
the  American  economy  has  reached  the  ex- 
traordinary point  where  it  can  and  does 
meet  all  the  demands  that  can  reasonably  be 
made  upon  It. 

Now,  how  did  all  this  come  about?  My 
observations,  in  glancing  back  over  35  years, 
will  be  directed  mainly  to  that  question. 
First  of  all.  of  course,  we  have  to  note  the 


proliferating  miracles  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. But.  as  can  be  seen  by  the  drab 
exampie  of  Russia,  science  and  technology 
work  tio  economic  miracles  by  themselves. 
We  have  then  to  note,  second,  and  in  my 
View  most  important,  the  American  political 
system.  However  much  erosion  there  may 
have  been  cf  the  pristine  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  the  system  established  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  still  puts  an  efifective 
check*  on  statism.  It  leaves  nearly  all  eco- 
no;nia  activity  (including  most  Government 
expentiitures)'  to  non-Government  or  "pri- 
vate" enterprise. 

In  recent  years  commentators  (many  of 
whom  are  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of 
commerce  or  industry)  and  even  som.e  btisi- 
ne-ssmen  have  allowed  themselves  to  use  a 
fo:mu!ation  that  comes  out  of  faraway 
India:  they  speak  of  the  "public  sector"  and 
the  "private  sector"  of  the  economy.  These 
phrases  may  correctly  describe  the  Bltuation 
in  India,  where  poverty  flourishes  under  a 
lot  of  state  ownership  and  state  planning. 
But  this  Indian  English  makes  no  sense  In 
America.  Our  economy  is  at  heart  capitalis- 
tic :  special  dividends  or  taxes  are  taken  from 
busiiicss-created  wealth  to  pay  for  aU  sorts 
of  nonprofit  enterprises  (many  of  them  pri- 
vate) such  as  art  museums,  symphonies,  tuil- 
versities,  churches.  They  also  go  to  pay 
such  tax-supported  activities  as  tuiiversal 
education  and  social  security.  There  is  no 
public  sector  In  bur  economy,  or  hardly  any; 
what  we  have  Is  profltmaking  business  from 
which  taxes  and  other  contributions  are 
drawn  to  pay  for  nonprofitmaking,  though 
salutary,  activities. 

Granted,  then,  the  basic  Importance  of 
modern  technology  and  granted  the  even 
more  basic  blessings  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  must  also  emphasize  the  extraor- 
dinary contribution  of  a  type  of  economic 
sjiptem  that  perfectly  fits  and  complements 
our  form  of  government.  The  wonder  of 
the  enterprise,  or  market,  economy  is  that 
iU  disperses  economic  power  and  decision 
while  at  the  same  time  coordinating  buman 
effort  in  the  Interest  of  what  the  public 
wants.  Now  in  one  sense  this  kind  of  econ- 
omy is  nothing  new,  and  businessmen,  in 
producing  for  profit  and  hence  for  use,  are 
not  so  different  from  their  whiskered  con- 
freres of  yesterday.  Yet  In  other  respects 
there  have  been  vast  changes  in  how  busi- 
nessmen act  and  in  what  we  expect  from 
them.  I  would  cite  at  the  start  the  proposi- 
tion on  which  Fortune  was  founded — that 
all  business  Is  vested  with  a  public  Interest. 
And  since  it  is,  like  no  other  capitalistic 
business  anywhere,  ever,  American  business 
in  the  20th  century  has  been  open  to  In- 
spection. It  is  not  only  open  to  Inspection 
by  all  manner  of  Government  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Antitrust  Division  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  It  Is 
also  open  to  the  inspection  of  Journalists,  and 
in  this  Fortune  has  played  a  leading  role. 

I  elaborated  all  this  once  in  a  speech  to 
young  businessmen,  when  I  said:  "It  Is,  I 
suppose,  almost  Impossible  for  the  younger 
men  here  to  realize  how  radical  was  this 
proposition  of  inspection  when  I  was  yovir 
age.  To  be  sure,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  there  was  a  great  deal  of  public  law. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  had  made  the  antitrust  law 
a  real  force  and — Imagine — he  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  instigate  a  pure  food  and  drug 
act.  And  grocers  were  required  to  have  scales 
that  didn't  cheat — thus  putting  a  limit  on 
the  age-old  law  of  caveat  emptor.  But  still, 
with  all  of  that,  the  bankers  in  Wall  Street 
and  La  Salle  Street  and  the  heads  of  great 
corporations  sincerely  thought  of  themselves 
as  individuals  going  about  their  private  busi- 
ness, with  essentially  no  more  accountability 
to  the  public  than  the  corner  grocer  or  soda 
pop  vender. 

"Journalistically,  this  meant  that  no  lead- 
ing banker  or  businessman  considered  that 
the    inquiring    reporter    had    any   right    to 
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knock  on  his  door — unless  he  came  to  write  a 
purr  story.  The  Idea  that  the  Journ:'.llst 
thould  inquire  after  the  facts  was  not  only 
lut  ;igoous  to  the  buflncsfman,  it  was  in- 
>;■  nceivable.  And  anyway,  who  cared  about 
;he  facts  of  business?  And  then  came  the 
yrLxit  depression,  and  suddenly  cverybtxiy 
c.  red— in  a  bewildered,  confu.sed.  bitter,  hys- 
t;ncal  way.  The  heavens  had  fallen.  Busi- 
ness was  the  \illlaln.  Well,  you  know  the  rest 
t  f  the  story— how  the  New  Deal  brought  In 
nimy  great  reforms  but  no  pr<.  sporily:  and 
how  the  war  came  with  Its  tremendous  up- 
surs^c  of  productiyity:  and  then  these  amaz- 
ing p(\«twar  years. 

"And  ryot  Ica.'^t  of  the  wonders  Is  how  uni- 
versally it  is  now  accepted  that  all  bvisiness 
is  vested  with  a  public  interest.     That  pro- 
position Is  of  course  fundamental  to  social- 
i.-m.     The  fallacy  of  socialism,  howeve-,  is 
•  that  it  leaps  to  a  false  conclusion  from  a 
sound  premise:   since  all  bu.siness  is  vested 
-•'with    a    public    interest,     the    Government 
'^  should    own    and    operate    btuiiiess.      This 
.  Socialist  fallacy  may  lead  to  tyranny  of  the 
.^^^ommtmlst  variety  or  some  other,  and  it  cer- 
-  tainly  leads  to  inefRciency  and  {X)verty.    It  Is 
''.the  genius  of  America  that  it  has  worked  out 
"   an  economic  system  by  which  the  public  in- 
terest  is   continually   represented,   while   the 
public  enJo;,s  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the 
fruits  of  competitive  and  skillful  manage- 
ment and  initiative.     In  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  you  will  not  find  anything  like 
this." 

THE  PAR.ADOX  OF  SVCCISS-^ 

I  come  now  to  the  second  of  my  observa- 
tions— to  the  paradox  that  free  enterprise,  or. 
as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  business  enterprise,  has 
to  be  fought  for  In  this  country,  despite  its 
success.  Fought  for  against  whom?  Who  is 
■  against  it?  Presumably  people  who  call 
themselves  liberal  Democrats  and  organiza- 
tions like  the  ADA.  recently  rescued  from 
obscurity    by    Goldwater-Mlller. 

The  Republican  Party,  through  all  these 
years,  has  stood  for  business  enterprise.  Is. 
then,  the  majority  Democratic  Party  against 
it?  By  reason  of  its  stream  of  welfare  legis- 
lation it  might  seem  to  stand  under  that  ac- 
cusation. And  yet  I  cannot  thijik  of  a  single 
Democrat  In  Congress  or  in  any  other  high 
office  who  would  not  feel  cruelly  maligned 
if  you  said  he  was  against  business  enter- 
prise. 

In  my  New  York  apartment  in  1960,  when 
Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy  and  I  were  waiting 
to  hear  his  son's  speech  accepting  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  the  Presidency,  I 
said  to  Joe  that  of  course  Jack  would  haveto 
be  left  of  center  on  domestic  affairs 
but  •   •   • 

Joe  cut  in  with  all  the  colorful  explosion 
of  language  at  his  command.  He  said: 
■'Blank,  blank,  how  can  you  imagine  that  any 
son  of  mine  would  be  any  blank  blank 
liberal?" 

I  calmed  him  down  by  explaining  that,  in 
the  nature  of  American  politics,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  couldn't  possibly  be  elected 
•without  being  a  tiny  bit  left  of  center,  and 
that  we  wouldn't  hold  that  against  him.  pro- 
vided he  performed  well  on  other  counts. 
.  In  fact.  President  Kennedy  did  not  feel 
himself  to  be  against  business  enterprise. 
He  wanted  "to  get  this  country  moving"  and 
that  to  him  meant  getting  business  moving 
for^-ard.  He  probably  regretted  the  storm 
that  blew  up  about  steel  prices.  In  any  case, 
he  always  seemed,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  both 
a  little  baffled  and  a  little  hurt  by  any  hos- 
tility that  business  felt  toward  him. 

And  now,  of  course,  we  have  a  President 
v.-ho.  unlike  Kennedy,  got  a  lot  of  business- 
men to  vote  for  him  and  who  has  spoken 
more  ardently  in  praise  of  business  than  any 
other  President  since  Calvin  Coolidge.  You 
recall  President  Johnson's  heartfelt  burst  of 
enthiosiasm  when  he  expressed  his  pride  in  a 
system  where  "the  employer,  hoping  to  make 
a  little  profit,  the  laborer  hoping  to  Justify 


his  wages,  can  get  together  and  make  a  better 
mousetrap." 

Pcrhapp,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  long 
era  and  bnslness  enterprise  will  no  longer 
h:\ve  to  fight  for  its  existence  agqinst  creep- 
ing socialism  and  all  that.  Pcrliip:;.  But  I 
do  not  think  so.  Why?  Partly  l^ecause  the 
business-enterprise  system  tends  |o  be  a  dis- 
ruptive as  well  as  a  creative  process,  over- 
turning older  and  more  static  wtys  of  eco- 
nomic organi:':(1ion;  it  is  no  fun  to  have  the 
wortli  nf  one's  eiTort  measured  Ito  the  mar- 
ketplace. Again,  a  political  den^)cracy  will 
.^lwa;,■s  tind  it  easier  to  drcim  uh  new  pro- 
grams for  rcdirtributing  wcalili  already 
created  tlian  to  strengthen  tlioi  incentives 
tliat  produce  wcaltli.  Finally,  it!  is  no  easy 
task  to  deTino  and  to  fi^iit  lor  tlie  proper 
functions,  and  the  proper  limits,  of  Govern- 
ment power  in  our  economic  afiairs.  The 
enterprise  economy  needs  strong  dovcrnment 
in  the  realm  of  external  dotense,  iof  internal 
security,  and  of  monetary  policy,  to  mention 
a  few.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  coOfuse  these 
needed  powers  with  attempts  of  Qovernment 
officials  to  rtin  the  whole  show  — to  dictate 
specitic  prices  and  wages  and  otlver  matters, 
in  tills  wliole  business  the  price  of  freedom 
is   indeed   eternal    vigilance.  , 

FAILURE  OF  THE  NEW  DE.\L 

The  nearest  Fortune  ever  came  to  intimate 
involvement  with  high  politics  »as  in  the 
Willkie  campaign  of  1940.  Hundreds  of 
people  felt  that  they  were  uniquely  respon- 
sible for  Wendell  Willkie's  nomination  in 
that  dramatic  convention  in  Philadelphia. 
The  fact  is  that  two  men  were  mostly  re- 
sponsible— first.  Willkie  himself,  a  lawyer  for 
big  business  who  had  a  powerful  personality 
and  powerful  gift  of  speech;  ajid  second. 
Russell  Davenport,  then  managing  editor  of 
Fortune,  a  passionate  idealist  wKio  saw  the 
intimate  connection  between  freedom  for 
business  and  all  human  freedoai.  Willkie 
and  Davenport  worked  out  an  impressive 
case  against  the  New  Deal,  showing  how  the 
New  Deal  had  miserably  failed  to  produce 
prosperity,  how  prosperity  arising  from  busi- 
ness activity  was  not  incompatible  with  so- 
cial welfare,  and  why  social  welf.ire  without 
business  prosperity  is  a  sickness  both  of 
body  and  spirit.  If  the  Hitler  bUtz  had  not 
come  that  year.  I  believe  Willkie  tvould  have 
been  elected. 

When  Davenport  first  met  Willkie — it  was 
only  in  1039 — he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
role  he  was  to  play,  because  in  his  years  as 
managing  editor  his  major  preoccupation  had 
been  business  and  government.  He  recog- 
nized that  in  this  technological  age  govern- 
ment would  have  to  do  a  lot  more  than  it 
had  previously  done,  but  also  tlii^t  govern- 
ment must  keep  one  end  in  view — nrimely. 
the  stimulation,  not  the  stagnation,  of  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

The  war  came.  President  Rooeevelt  said 
he  was  no  longer  "Dr.  New  Deal."  Wliat  a 
giveaway  that  was.  Roosevelt  had  always 
behaved  as  if  the  American  economy  was 
something  that  had  to  be  treated  as  a  per- 
petual Invalid.  Happily  for  thg  economy. 
President  Roosevelt  now  declared  himself  in 
effect  to  be  Dr.  Win  the  War.  In  the  process 
of  winning  the  war,  America  found  its  eco- 
nomic mviscles  again.  And  after  the  war, 
contrary  tp  liberal  theoreticians,  there  was 
no  massive  unemployment.  America  had  re- 
turned to  its  native  trend  line  of  advancing 
business  entq^prise  prosperity. 

Yet  the  fight  for  the  principles  of  cn'er- 
prise  had  to  continue,  and  in  1948  Fortune 
reorganized  its  editorial  charter  accordingly. 
taking  on  a  "mission,"  namely,  "to  assist  in 
the  successful  development  of  the  American 
enterprise  system."  We  recognised  that. 
besides  reporting  the  business  game,  we 
needed  to  give  heed  to  defining  tUe  "rules  of 
the  game."  And  we  did  this  in  tho  very  year 
when  it  looked  to  most  observers  ns  if  a  Re- 
publican, Thomas  Dewey,  would  be  elected. 


With  Dewey's  defeat  we  found  more  than 
plenty  to  do  in  enterprise's  defense.  For 
President  Truman,  when  elected,  kept  send- 
ing to  Congress  demands  for  such  macsive 
expenditures  that  tliey  would  have  exhausted 
the  resourrcs  of  Al  Capp's  Shmoo.  Wliy  did 
thi.s  .solid  little  man  from  Missouri  act  this 
way?  Partly  because  no  doubt  he  knew  darn 
well  Coiigrcs.s  wouldn't  agree  to  liis  demands. 
In  any  case.  Harry  Truman  had  t'le  best  of 
both  potiti<  :'.l  worlds.  He  could  ask  for 
everything  for  the  common  man  and  yet 
count  on  Republicans  and  conservative 
Dmocrats  to  keep  the  country  solvent  and 
tho  climate  fairly  safe  for  business  enterprise. 

It  is  notable  that  when  Eisenhower  came 
in  he  did  so  on  a  series  of  issues  sumniirizcd 
in  the  Republican  slogan,  "Communism,  Ko- 
rea, and  Corruption,"  and  not  as  the  cham- 
pion of  free  enterprise  as  such,  though  he 
himself  understood  the  contribution  of  the 
sy.stcm  full  well.  Pcrhap-  this  serves  to  point 
up  the  fact  that  in  a  polltic.U  democracy  it 
will  always  be  necessary  for  independent 
voices  of  opinion  to  stand  up  for  the  market 
economy,  whoever  controls  the  government. 
B3  that  as  it  may.  the  Republican  Party 
in  its  present  hour  of  unhaipincss  may  at 
least  take  tliis  consolation:  that  Insofar  as 
it  stood  for  free  enterprise  during  there  3.5 
years,  it  shares  at  least  equal  credit  with  its 
quajl-socialist  pppositlon  for  bringing  Amer- 
ica to  its  present  pitch  of  material  welfare. 

Like  many  others  whose  views  are  apt  to 
be  more  right  than  left  of  center,  I  would 
give  full  credit  to  much  of  ovir  social  legis- 
lation. Much  of  it  has  been  right  and  proper, 
not  only  for  the  primary  purpose  cf  ;erving 
the  ends  of  Justice  and  compassion,  but  to 
broaden  the  base  for  the  ever-expanding  po- 
tential of  a  free  economy.  But  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  a  vain  wish:  I  would 
wish  that  the  time  might  come  when  those 
wlio  style  themselves  liberal  Democrats  would 
have  the  plain  fairmindedness  to  acknowl- 
edge the  indispensable  contribution  of  busi- 
ne.  s  enterprise  to  the  kind  of  country  that 
they  want. 

FIRST  W.\S  THE  ANTHILL 

My  third  line  of  observation  concerns  the 
growth  of  that  notable  contemporary  phe- 
nomenon, the  organization.  Of  course,  there 
^have  always  been  organizations,  ever  since 
men  brgan  to  band  together.  And  there  w.:s 
the  anthill  before  that,  and  the  word  migiit 
even  be  applied  to  the  gravitational  music 
of  the  spheres  or  indeed  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse. But  never  before  the  20th  century 
have  organizations  been  so  many,  so  big. 
so  various,  so  efficient,  so  heavily  relied  upon 
for  the  world's  work,  and.  above  all,  never 
before  have  thinking  men  been  so  conrcious 
of  the  phenomenon  of  organization. 

I;i  1938.  Chester  Barnard,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Boll  Telephone  Co..  published  his 
bock.  "The  Functions  of  tho  Executive."  This 
book  was  given  to  me  by  Charles  L.  Stillman, 
then  as  now  the  chief  financial  officer  of 
Time  Inc.  In  the  early  days  of  the  magazine 
Stillman  also  served  as  a  part-time  editor, 
helping  us  to  achieve  a  toucii  of  economic 
sophistication.  Mr.  Barnard's  book  made  a 
prcat  imprcsrion  on  me.  It  was,  I  was  told 
and  correctly,  the  first  book  in  the  history 
of  human  thought  to  deal  v.-lth  organization 
in  terms  of  philosophical-analytical  theory. 
A  marvelous  example  of  how"  the  wcr'.d's 
thinkers  can  ignore  major  phenomrna  of  life 
right  under  their  noses — and  on  their  break- 
fa.-.:t  t:ibles. 

Organization  has  everything  to  do  with 
modern  economic  development— whether  by 
socialist  or  capitalist  means.  It  also  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  present  and  future 
governments  of  the  world.  Thus  modern 
tyrannies.  Communist  or  Nazi,  are  more  ter- 
rible than  tyrannies  of  the  pr.st  bcc.use  of 
their  ability  to  make  organization  effec- 
tive— thereby  preventing  revolts  against 
them.  An  absolute  monarch  like  Louis  XIV 
was  incapable  of  exercising  anything  like  the 
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power  of,  say.  the  U.S.  Treasury,  let  alone  of 
St  ilin  or  Hitler. 

Awareness  of  org.^.nization  has,  of  course, 
been  growing  rapidly  for  a  century  or  more. 
But  tiiere  is  a  world  of  diifcrence  between 
both  the  fact  of  and  tlie  feeling  about  Mor- 
r.n's  U.S.  Steel  or  John  D.  Ror'Kefellei's 
Standard  Oil  and  the  fact  and  the  feeling 
a'oout  these  same  companies  today.  The 
l:'tn'2  could  he  said  for  many  another  com- 

p-^:,y Sears.   Roebuck,   for   example — and   In 

addition  v.o  have  a  whole  new  ffjrm  of   or- 
*giU!Z.>.tion  in  NASA  ar.d  the  moon  shot. 

It  v;.^s  rn;-tune';s  William  H.  Whyle,  Jr., 
v,-ho  made  the  "Organization  man"  a  house- 
hold word — and  the  or'^aniziUlon  v.-:fe,  loo. 
His  w.is  a  fine  aclilcvement  in  sociological 
reporting.  In  it  he  related  the  pheiiCmenon 
of  the  business  orc^nization  to  ciucstions  of 
human  personality  and  va'ucs.  llic  kind  of 
pconle  who  are  eager  to  hear  the  v.orst  about 
American  society  assumed  that  Mr.  Whyte 
was  predicting  tiic  destruction  of  indi.idu.d- 
Ism  by  the  organization — by,  that  is.  the 
business  organization.  Weirdly  enough,  these 
antibusiness  people  never  worry  about  the 
organizational  dangers  of  socialism  to  the 
Individual.  After  Whyte's  book  came  out 
there  was  a  lot  of  ululation  al:out  tlie 
dangers  of  conformity.  It  amused  one  to 
note  that  for  sevpral  years  one  of  the  noisiest 
examples  of  conformity  was  the  pr:c.^.chment, 
in  commencement  speeches  and  elsewhere. 
against  conformity. 

Wliyto  v.a:;  not  a  doc-ni:  aycr.  True,  he  was 
uneasy  about  corpor:  tc  life,  which  seemed  to 
stifle  creativity  and  Indivi  Jualism.  He  was 
uneasy  about  the  s'abtle  pressures  in  the 
o.Tice  and  at  home  that  called  for  smooth 
performance  rather  than  daring  creation. 
But  he  did  not  urge  the  organization  man  to 
leave  his  secure  environment.  Rather  he 
urged  him  to  fight  the  organization  when 
necessary  and  he  was  optimistic  that  the 
b.ittle  could  be  successful.  "Fight  the  or- 
ganization." he  wrote.  "But  not  destruc- 
tively." He  added.  I  write  with  the  opti- 
mistic premise  that  individualism  is  as  possi- 
ble in  our  times  as  in  others.  I  speak  of  in- 
dividualism within  organizational  life." 

To  me  icveral  thi;igs  seem  quite  clear 
about  the  org.rnization  as  it  hr.s  developed 
in  our  time— especially  in  the  United  States 
and  p.irticulariy  in  U.S.  business. 

The  organi:':.ition  increases,  rather  than 
diminishes,  opportunities  for  the  individu- 
ai_not  necersarily  for  all  individuals  but  for 
the  many  millions  who  are  tolerably  well 
suited  to  organization  life.  The  individual 
in  an  organization  has  facilities  that  he 
could  not  po.-sibly  have  otherwise. 

Organizations,  meaning  large  and  very 
large  organizations,  are  obviously  essential  to 
do  the  work  of  today's  world.  Manhattan 
Project  is  a  milestone  in  human  hi:  tory — 
not  only  because  it  produced  the  bomb,  but 
because  it  showed  so  dramatically  that  only 
an  organization  of  that  size  can  get  that 
kind  of  work  done.  The  current  equivalent 
is  NASA — and  the  organizational  equivalents 
of  the  future  will  be  mining  in  the  oceans 
and  capturing  the  energy  of  the  sun. 

THE  RULrS  ARE  FAIR 

The  growth  of  thought  about  the  problems 
of  organization  has  made  the  business  cor- 
poration more  liumane.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  corporations  are  highly  con- 
scious of  their  public  refponsibilities.  It  is 
perhaps  not  so  well  understood  that  Internal 
minagement  today  is  characterized  by  a 
keen  sense  of  concern  for  Justice  and  fair- 
ne-s.  and  also  for  the  informal  virtues  of 
human  kindness.  Waller  Guzzardi's  recent 
Fortune  study  of  the  "Young  Executive" 
finds  that,  while  the  fellow  is  by  no  means 
a  fevitimentalist,  and  harbors  no  old-school- 
tie  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  corporation,  the 
young  executive  does  credit  the  modern  cor- 
poration with  being  a  place  where  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  fair  and  where  ability  and 
tilent  will  be  noted  and  rewarded. 


Equally  important,-  the  growth  of  the  mod- 
ern corporation  has  gone  hand  in  hnnd  with 
increasing     knowledge     end     sophistication 
about  business  methods  and  problems.     The 
businessman  today  not  only  emphasizes  effi- 
ciency in  production  but  also  has  a  f.ir  more 
competent  grarp  than  formerly  of  changing 
m;irkets  and  the   problems  of  distribution. 
In  addition,  he  has  come  to  see  that  what 
his  corporati'in  does  in  tlie  mr.tter  of  i.iVest- 
iiiont  may  h'lve  a  very  rcril  effect  on  t'ne  econ- 
omy t:ikcn  as  a  whole.     We  lic.ve  yet  to  con- 
que"r  the  business  cycle,  but  It  is  fair  to  say 
tli:;t  the  bu.sine:.^tnan  toc'iy  goes  about  his 
wc-rk  witli  Inrcer  k;iowledrc  of  the  total  econ- 
omy than  in  the  days  when  he  kept  his  profit- 
;  r.ci-loss  statement  in  his  hat  and  occasion- 
ally took  a  look  at  t'.ie  l>.lest  figure  on  car- 
lo.-.dings.     We  of  Fortune  have  tried  to  in- 
crease     this      undersU'.nding.      specifically 
throup:h  Business  Roundup,  w'.iich.  starting 
ar  a  history  of  events  in  the  pr^st  month,  to- 
a-'V  seeks  to  look  forward  into  the  future  and 
indeed  indtilger;  in  the  hazardous  t<'>3k  cf  18- 
month  forecasts. 

All  of  which  is  not  to  say  that  the  orga- 
nization, and  particularly  the  large  business 
org.mization,  does  not  present  dangers  to  the 
desirable  development  of  man.  It  carries 
with  it  a  full  complement  of  the  f.iults  of 
humanity.  And  some  of  these  faults— such 
as.  broadly,  materialism — it  may  tend  to 
aggravate.'  But  the  organization  is  the  out- 
standing new  means  by  which  we  can  achieve 
whatever  we  may  me-^n  by  a  Great  Society. 
And  within  the  organization  there  seem  to  be 
possibilities  of  tempering  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

One  of  the  points  Chester  Barnard  made 
most  strikingly  was  that,  in  any  orgnnlza- 
tion.  there  is  a  formal  organization  and  an 
informal  one— and  that  the  informal  may  be 
more  important  than  the  formal.  The  for- 
mal organization  is  represented  by  the  orga- 
nization chart  ard  by  all  the  rules  and  for- 
mal commands  given  within  the  organiza- 
tion. But.  as  everyone  knows,  what  often 
counts  most  is  not  the  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee — but  what  is  said  at  coffee 
breaks  or  at  the  19th  hole.  It  is  there,  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  boardroom,  that  reputa- 
tions are  made  and  policies  Initiated — and 
wild  ideas  or  dreams  materialized. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  people  in  years 
to  come  may  lead  highly  individual  lives — 
contemplative  or  creative.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  stress  is  that  organization  is  the 
means  by  which  most  of  the  social  work  of 
man  will  be  done,  that  we  should  appreciate 
its  enormous  possibilities  and  strive  to  make 
organization  correspond  more  and  more  to 
whatever  may  be  best  in  human  affairs  and 
working  relationships. 

HONG     KONG     IS     DIFFERENT 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  simple 
points  about  a  vast  subject — the  Importance 
of  the  United  States  to  the  economies  of  the 
whole  world. 

Six  years  ago  when  I  stopped  off  at  Bang- 
kok, I  "was  surprised  to  fmd  that  during  the 
previous  week  Bangkok  mid  overnight  abol- 
ished all  rickshaws  and  pedicabs.  The  wide 
streets  of  that  city  would  henceforth  be 
filled  only  with  motor  traffic.  This  Is  Just  a 
dramatic  example  of  how  all  the  cities  of 
the  world  more  and  more  resemble  each 
other.  Great  diversities  of  culture  still  hap- 
pily remain:  the  personalities  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Rome  and  Chicago  are  unmistakably  dif- 
ferent. But  they  remain  different  only  vrlth- 
In  an  increasingly  universal  pattern  of  ma- 
chines and  commerce.  The  motorcar  takes 
over  the  widened  streets.  Tall  buildings  rise 
above  the  temples.  The  hurrying  crowds 
are  dressed  mostly  Western  style;  Madame 
Butterfly  vanishes.  The  shops  are  full  of 
much  the  same  merchandise  and  Coca-Cola 
Is  everjTvhere.    Pepsi-Cola  too. 

This  is  sometimes  called  Americanization. 
But  it  is  not  essentially  that;  it  involves  es- 


sentially the  rapid  spread  of  modern  tech- 
nology, inore  or  less  available  to  all.  rnd, 
equ:iliy  important,  the  spread  of  modern 
methods  of  commerce  and  finance.  This  tide 
of  modernization  Is  remaking  the  social 
structures  of  Europe  and  Japan  and  wherever 
else  it  reaches.  It  crerites  a  consumer  econ- 
o;r,y  and  a  much  biirger  middle  class.  The 
Americ-'ibization  of  Europe  is  often  deplored. 
erpeclally  by  the  aristocratic  right  and  the 
v.oiild-bb  leaders  of  the  proletarian  left. 
But  v.hetlier  it  is  good  or  bad.  it  is  not  be- 
ing done  mostly  by  Americans;  it  is  being 
done  robinly  by  Europeans — and  Japanese 
and  the  businessmen  and  engineers  of  other 
lands. 

Iv'evcrtljcless.  the  United  States  has  a  very 
special  responsibility  with  regard  to  this 
worldwide  panorama  of  economic  progi'ess. 

The  first  responsibility  is  elementary, 
though  often  lost  sight  of.  It  is  to  protect 
freedom — to  protect  specifically  Europe  and 
Japan  and  other  places  in  the  world  where 
the  institutions  of  freedom  exist  or  are  being \ 
developed.  Economic  progress  depends  upon  * 
freedom  (surely  the  evidence  on  that  point  is 
now  conclusive) .  but  it  also  depends  upon  a 
large  measure  of  peace  and  orde-.  The  mir- 
acle of  Germany,  ihe  miracle  of  Japan,  and 
all  the  ot'ner  miracles  could  not  have  oc- 
curred except  under  the  reliable  umbrella  of 
the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States.  And  without  the  continued  guaran- 
tee of  that  umbrella,  all  the  economic  mir- 
acles (and  social  securities)  will  vanish. 

The  United  States  has  many  other  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  growing  world  economy. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  is  to  take  the  lead 
in  developing  adequate  monetary  policies. 
The  responsibility  that  I  should  like  to  cite 
as  being  the  most  important  (next  only  to 
tiie  protection  of  existing  freedom)  is  the 
responsibility  to  advance,  to  promote,  and  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  constitutional 
governments  in  all  those  parts  of  the  non- 
Conimunist  wdfld  where  constlttitional  gov- 
ernments either  do  not  exist  at  all  or  exist 
only  in  a  very  dubious  manner.  On  this 
point  there  is  much  disagreemei:'-  and  con- 
fusion of  tongues.  It  is  argued,  rightly 
enough,  that  many  nations  are  not  "ready  " 
for  truly  democratic  governments.  To  this  it 
may  be"  replied  that  governments  may  be 
reliably  constitutional  without  an  excess  of 
direct  democracy. 

It  is  also  argued,  again  with  reason,  that 
nations  differ  so  widely  in  their  character- 
istics that  It  is  foolish  to  expect  them  to 
become,  politically,  like  us.  This  is  the 
argument  that.  In  my  view,  needs  more  care- 
ful analysis.  It  is  my  belief  that.  If  the 
matter  of  cultural  differences  is  more  care- 
fully ekamined.  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  principles  of  freedom  and  order  that  are 
universal  in  their  human  and  psychological 
and  even  in  their  institutional  truth.  Any- 
way, the  truth  of  "liberty  under  law"  is  the 
truth  we  know,  and  live  by.  and  so  we  should 
never  tire,  with  all  our  busyness  of  business 
and  politics,  in  showing  forth  by  word  and 
deed  the  truth  we  live  by.  Let  every  nation 
make  its  own  adaptations  but  let  us  never 
cease  to  make  plain  that  what  most  con- 
cerns us  as  Americans  is  human  freedom  and 
the  institutions  that  guard  and  promote  it. 
Fortime's  John  Davenport  has  just  writ- 
ten a  most  valuable  book  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Economy."  His  last  chapter  is  "Of  the 
American  Mission."  I  am  happy  to  conclude 
my  reflections  by  quoting  his  concluding 
paragraph. 

"What  is  that  mission  after  all?  To  main- 
tain a  sheltering  shield  of  military  power 
against  the  further  encroachment  of  tyranny, 
and  to  roll  back  and  neutralize  those  who 
have  said  they  will  bury  us:  to  project  out- 
w.ird  the  rule  of  law  and  liberty  under  the 
law  whicn  has  been  both  our  inlieritance  and 
our  pride;  to  shape  not  only  a  more  prosper- 
ous America  but  an  America  that,  in  the 
phrase   of   John  F.   Kennedy,   'will   not   be 
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alr.iUl  of  cT.xcc  and  beauty":  to  nso  the  pioin- 
Im'  of  tho  iu;u-hlno.  not  Just  for  the  couiiuest 
of  jKiverty.  but  ior  the  pur.Miu  of  oxreUeuoe 
;i!ul  clisttnetion.  Oro.U  t.isks  ri-quivo  t;re.it 
builcicrs.  iiiul  the  n»i.<siou  of  Ainerka  Is  to 
IniiM  no  le.s  th.m  t»>  defetal,  Yot  Ui  the 
tl.ituorous  and  busy  world  of  tonu>rro\v,  let 
>;  .  U>  pi-  loo  that  there  will  be  tin»e  for  reileo- 
t  on  in  thi.v;e  s'.lev.t  and  iniloed  loiu-'..\  h.ours 
when  the  spirit  ro.;si;erts  it.s  nuUieiue  and 
re.U'.un.tuv-  -.'.'.e  hf.r.MU  ctuleavor.  Anu>rloii 
IS  nor  ;»  piy.pose  but  pv.rposes.  not  an  iileal 
Inu  ulc-.i's.  no",  a  iTowd  but  men  and  women, 
l!  w.ll  be  r.1  tUe  heart  and  mind  of  each  one 
t'a.:t  tV.e  fii:;:ro  of  the  K-.-publlc  will  be 
shaivd.  us  proni'sos  vir.dic.ited,  and  its 
i'iv:u:fes  fultiri.d." 


AMENDMENT  OP  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcsidout.  I 
yield  mysolf  1  minute.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  231.  S.  199. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
\Vill  t)c  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
oJ  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  A  bill  (S. 
199  >  to  amend  the  Water.shed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
tlie  biiy 

Tlieivp  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procee(\od  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word 
"tlie".  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "cost"  and  insert  "costs*'; 
and  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "it",  to  in- 
swt  a  comma  and  "taking  into  account 
the  estimated  fair  market  value  of  the 
affected  land  both  before  and  after  con- 
strticticn  of  the  project.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read^: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t!ie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrtc-'.ca  ri  Co'rarcss  c^StV.nZjZfri,  That  pana- 
craph  ( 1 )  of  section  4  of  the  Watershed  Prb- 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (08  Stat. 
606 1 ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing 
tl.e  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
.Tdding  the  following:  "Provided  further,, 
Th.at  tl'.e  costs  of  utility  relocations  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  either  that  the  local 
organisation  is  financially  unable  to  bear 
such  costs  or  that  the  bearing  of  SMqh  costs 
by  the  local  organization  would  work  an  un- 
due hardship  upon  it,  taking  into  account 
the  estimated  fair  market  value  of  t.he  af- 
fected I.md  both  before  and  after  construc- 
tion of  the  project,  except  that  with  respect 
to  any  single  plan  for  works  of  improvement, 
the  amotmt  of  such  costs  to  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  not  exceed  5  per 
centtim  of  the  estimated  total  Federal  con- 
stractiou  cost  ( Including  engineering  costs) ." 

Mr.  ^L-\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
It  has  been  cleared  by  both  sides.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  portions  of 
the  report  showing  the  need  for  this 
l':~:-lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  199), 


to  aniond  the  Watersheil  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevoutlon  Act,  liavlni';  contidcrcd  tin- 
.same,  report  ihenou  with  a  rccnnliiieiulatlou 
that  it   do  pass  wltli  anu'ndinciit,fi. 

•I  his  bill  Is  Identical  In  f.ub.stiiiu-e  to  S. 
17i);>.  as  pa.s.sod  by  the  Senate  Juio  20.  1964. 
II  woiiM  aUtlun-l:u>  the  Federal  (Jovcruinent 
to  bear  coots  of  utility  relocat  inns  [on  projects 
I'lnored  by  the  W.iter.shcd  ProtfcLion  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  when  the  Icjcal  organl- 
/.Uion  !.s  unable  to  bear  &uch  coj^ts  or  can- 
not do  £o  without  tiiidue  hare  ship.  The 
amount  of  such  costs  borne  by  (he  Fediral 
Governinc;it  could  not  exceed  5  [leicent  of 
tiio  tot;il  Federal  coiistruction  cost  (Includ- 
ir.p  eiiginccriiif.^  costs) . 

Uiider  the  Watershi'd  Protoctio''  ;ind  F'lood 
Prevention  Act  the  Uval  orttanl.-;' lion  spon- 
soring the  project  is  required  to  iicqlllrc  tlie 
lantls,  c.isctneats.  .md  ri^hts-of-i  ,My  iici-dod 
for  the  project,  witliout  costs  to  he  Federal 
Government.  In  order  to  obt.iln  nvh  Linds 
and  easements,  the  local  or^'.mli  ;at!on  may 
be  required  to  be.it  the  co.'U  c>f  relocating 
utilities  now  crossini:;  sucli  l.mds.  In  some 
cases,  such  as  those  retiuiring  relocation  of 
pas  or  oil  pipelines,  these  cos  s  may  be 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  local  o  ■i:jnl;Mtion 
to  pay  Without  undue  hardship.  The  bill  is 
ticsigncd  to  take  care  of  such  ca.s  s.  It  cov- 
ers only  costs  wb.ich  the  loc:U  o  gaiilsation 
would  oth.erwise  be  reciuired  to  bear,  and 
the  Fcdcnil  Government  would  :  lot  assinne 
any  costs  which  would  otherwise  3C  required 
to  be  borne  by  the  utility. 

The  committee  amendments  ar  '  of  a  clar- 
ifying nature.  The  first  comn\iti,ce  amend- 
rfiei'.t  corrects  a  typogriphlcal  er^or,  clfanp- 


ing  the  wo:d  "cost"  to 


;osts. 


*I"he  second 


committee  amei-.dment  requires  tlie  Secretary 
of  -Agriculture,  in  determininiT  whether  the 
be.iring  of  the  utility  relocation  costs  wtiuld 
work  an  undue  hardship  upon  the  local 
orgaiiization.  to  take  into  account  the  e.Tect 
of  the  project  on  market  values  of  affected 
lands. 

The  Department  of  Agrlculttire  believes 
that  the  authority  provided  by  the  bill  would 
be  needed  in  only  a  small  i^erccnt  of  the 
projects  covered  by  the  act.  Ho-jrever,  since 
proposals  for  projects  are  initiattd  by  local 
organizations  and  differ  widely.  Uo  estimate 
could  be  made  as  to  the  extent  to  wiUch 
the  bill  might  result  In  Increased  Federal 
expenditure. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment.  The  Budget  Bureau 
recommends  agaiiist  enactment  until  uni- 
form cost-sharing  requirements  for  water 
resource  development  projects  are  developed. 
In  May  1962  the  President  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  requesting  a  study 
of  such  cost  sharing.  Since  then  live  differ- 
ent committees  have  been  appointed  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  work  on  such  a  study,  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agi'eGd  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  readj  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT   ON  FEDERAL   WATER   RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 


report  on  the  Federal  water  resources 
research  pro^n'am  for  tlie  (i.scal  year  li)6G, 
prei)ared  by  the  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  F^eseaieli  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Science  and  Teehnolo.":y  which  with 
the  accoiiii):inyin!t  report  was  referred 
to  the  Comiiiittei'  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Allalrs. 


CONCUKlvEN T  RESOLUTION  OF 
OKLAIKJM.'V  LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PliESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Le.",islaturc  of  tlic  State  of  Oklahoma, 
which  wns  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 
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Concurrent  resolution  ijctitioulng  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  St. iter,  to  call  .a  conven- 
tion for  j)roj>osiiv.;  an  amendment  Ui  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  St.ites,  inile.-s 
C"on;;ress  sliall  sooner  have  saibmutcd  .such 
an  amendment,  to  jjrcnide  for  the  clcH'tioii 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  in  a 
m, inner  fair  anil  just  to  the  jieople  of  the 
Lnitcd  States:  directing  the  secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Sen.ito  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUitives  of  the  United  St.ites  and  to  tlie 
several  Meml>ers  of  the  .s;iid  bodies  repre- 
senting this  State  therein 

Where. IS  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  presidential  ,ind  vice-prcsi- 
deuti.il  electors  In  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  stat<;wide  basis,  eiich  .State  being 
entitled  to  a-s  many  electors  as  it  has  sen- 
ators  and  rei^rcsentatives   In   Congres.i;    and 

Whereas  tlie  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
t!ie  popul.ir.  vote  in  a  partictilar  St.ite  become 
entitled  to  ca.=:t  the  total  ntmiber  of  clcctor.d 
votes  allocated  to  that  State  irrespective  of 
how  many  votes  may  have  been  cast  for  other 
candidates  for  elector;   and 

Wherca.s  this  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  Is  \infair  and  unju.st 
in  that  it  docs  not  reflect  the  minority  votes 
cast:  and 

Whcre.as  the   need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognized   by  Members  of  Congress   on  nu- 
merous occasions  through   the   introduction 
of  various  proposals  for  amending  the  Cor. 
Etitution:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  of  the  13th  Lcgisla- 
tnrc  of  the  Stare  of  Oklalioma  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein)  : 

Section.  1.  Tliat  application  Is  hereby 
made  to  Congress  under  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitiUion  of  the  United  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  propose  an  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Con.stitution  providing 
for  a  fair  and  Just  division  of  the  electoral 
votes  within  the  States  in  the  election  of  the 
Prcsidc:it  and  Vice  President. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  and  when  Congress  shall 
have  proposed  such  an  Article  of  Amend- 
ment this  application  for  a  Convention  sh.."Il 
be  deemed  withdrawn  and  sh.^.H  be  no  longer 
of  any  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  3.  Tliat  the  secretary  of  the  senate  is 
hereby  direct;.ed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
re.wlutlon  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re,n- 
resentativcs  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
several  Members  of  said  bodies  representing 
this  State  therein. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  the  12th  day  of 
April  1965. 

Robert  M.  MtniPHr. 
Acting  President  of  the  Setiate. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  12th  day  of  May  1965. 

J.  D.  McC.\P.TY. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Basil    R.    Wilson. 
,      Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  ^follnwint::  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FAi-'H  AND,  from  the  Coinmillee 
on  Agricultme  and  Forestry,  will. out  aniend- 

niciit:  ,    . 

il  K  CC91.  An  act  to  valiUale  certain  puy- 
m-ats  made  Uj  employees  of  the  K<«i-<-st  :-.crv- 
icc,  U.S.  Dep:utinent  of  Agriculture    (Ilcpt 

No!  244 ) .  ,  . , . 

liv  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Coniii.lUec 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  iin  uni'.  nd- 

inont: 

S  lCh9.  A  bill  to  anunci  para^^^apll  (a)  ol 
the  act  ol  March  4,  19i:i,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  '.H,  19:U  (10  U.S.C.  002)  (Kept. 

No.  24:1 ) . 

Bv  Mr.  IlIM..  from-  the  Commilttc  on 
Labor  and   Public   Welf.ire.   without   aincnd- 

HR.  7031.  An  act  lo  proMde  for  the  crtab- 
llshment  and  nprr.itit.n  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf   (Hept.  No.  245). 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RE.^OLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  .ioint  nioliition  were  intro- 
duced read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  .second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota    (for 
"himself.     Mr.     CAni.soM,     and     Mr. 

Ml  N DTI  ; 

S  2025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  "certificate  iirogram.  under  which  the 
price  of  all  wheat  would  be  supi)c)rted  at  not 
less  than  $2  per  bushel;  to  the  Committee 
on  AgricuUure  :'.nd  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YofNC  of  Nortb 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  anpcar  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  2026  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  increase  the 
permissible  Stale  and  local  matching  of  Fed- 
eral funds  used  for  construction  of  facilities 
fo  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  rem;a-ks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
S.^i.TONST.M.i.)    (by  request): 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lo.an  of  naval 
vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S  2028.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval 
vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries;   and 

S.  2029.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  or  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  Latin  American 
countries,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
-  (See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,   which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr    CARLSON: 
S.  2030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Klyoshl 
Ogura;   to  the  Crmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT   (by  request): 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  ame'Td  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  Aueust  7,   1935    (Public  Law  253), 
as  .amended,  concerning  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Itn- 
ions  and  certain  associated   unions;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  Eep:u-ato  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  require  air 
carriers  to  procure  aviation  accident  Insur- 
ance for  t'le  benefit  of  passengers  on  certain 
journeys  .subject  to  the  Warsaw  Convention, 


and  for  other  purpc'ies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  reparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S  20.53.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
lirMnent   Act   of   1037   to   eliminate    tliC   pro- 
viilons   -which    reduce    the   annuities   of   the 
( pouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain   monthly  bcntfits  payable  under 
title   II   of   the    Social    Security    Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Lab(;r  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.SMATHEUS: 
S.20.'J4.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  a  conlbat   zone   for   Federal  lax 
niirj>o!;es;    U)  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(.See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Sm.'.thkp.s  v.-hcn 
ho  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
uiKlcr  a  separate   heiidlnp;  ) 

By    Mr.    PASTORE     (for    himself    and 
Mr.  HuKEra.ooPER)  : 
S  2035.  A  bill  to  amend  section  271  of  the 
Atomic  Fr,err;y  Act  of   1954,  :i.s  amended;    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
iif;i.i>,  Mr.  Mltcai.f.  Mr.  Cannon,  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  2030.  A    bill    to    prohibit   certain    prac- 
tices creating  .artificial  shortages  in  the  sup- 
ply  of   coins   of   the   United    States:    to    the 
Ci-mmittee  on  Banking  afld  Currency, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  BroLE  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading,  i 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself    and 
l^,Ir,  Magnuson  i  : 
S.J.  Res.  8G.  Joint   resolution   to   authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  "Day  of  Recog- 
nition"  for   flrefiahters;    to   the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  num- 
ber of  junior  college  presidents  and  deans 
in  my  State  that  a  shortcoming  exists 
in  the  Higihcr  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  This  shortcoming  operates  to 
restrict  the  flexibility  of  State  education 
agencies  in  dividiiig  funds  among  worth- 
w-liile  education  projects. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  I  hope 
will  remedy  this  defect  in  present  law, 
and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  20261  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  FaciUties  Act  of  1963  to  in- 
crease the  permissible  State  and  local 
matching  of  Federal  funds  used  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutes, introduced  by  Mr.  To\\t:r,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
105(a)(2)  of  the  Higher.  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"other  than  a  project  for  a  public  community 
college  or  public  technical  Institute". 

Sec  2.  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "other  than  a 
project  for  a  public  community  college  or 


public  technical  Institute",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  be  40  per  centum"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "shall  In  no  event  exceed 
40  percentum". 

Sec.  3,  Section  401(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
"40  p'jr  centum"  the  following:  "a  percentage 
(as  determl*ned  under  the  applicable  State 
plan )    not  in  excess  of". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  law 
now  states  that  the  Federal  share  of 
education  projects  must  be  40  percent  of 
the  tTevelopment  cost  of  the  project  at- 
ttuning  the  highest  priority  according  to 
the  criteria,  standards,  and  methods  set 
forlh  in  the  State  plan  involved. 

This  strict  requirement  has  operated 
in  .some  States  to  restrict  the  flexibility 
of  State  education  commls-sions.  It  has 
meant  that  a  few  projects  have  been  well 
funded  \vhile  other  deser\'ing  projects 
have  gotten  no  assistance.  This  is  be- 
cause 40  percent  of  a  large  project  can 
amount  to  a  very  sizable  part  of  the  total 
Federal  funds  allotted  to  a  State  under 
the  1963  act. 

A?  this  Senate  knows.  I  am  a  firm  ad- 
vocate of, State  control  of  education.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  additional  flexibility 
should  be  granted  to  State  education 
agencies  so  that  they  may  have  more 
choice  about  where  the  Federal  funds 
are  utilized. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
achieve  that  goal. 

It  would  not  in  any  way  :-estrict  the 
amount  of  funds  a  State  agency  could 
grant  to  any  project.  It  would  in  no  way 
require  a  State  agency  to  spread  funds 
over  many  smaller  projects.  All  it  would 
do  is  grant  flexibility  to  the  State  agency 
to  fund  smaller  projects  if  such  funding 
is  in  line  with  the  State  education  plan 
and  goals. 

I  note  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
shares  my  concern  about  the  restrictive 
present  law.  The  Office  informs  me  that 
it  has  concluded  that  the  "best  way  to 
solve  this  continuing  problem  would  be 
to  permit  the  State  commissions  ihe  same 
flexibihty  for  community  college  proj- 
eqts  which  they  now  have  in  determining 
the  Federal  shares  of  projects  under  the 
act  for  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

The  Office  of  Education  is  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  amend  the  act  to  make 
the  commimity  college  program  more 
flexible. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  will  do  exactly 
that,  and  I  hope  its  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  higher  educati(>n  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare  Committee. 


LOAN  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  mj-self  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stallL  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, two  bills  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  one  bill  to  authorize  the  sale 
or  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  Latin 
American  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  introduction  of 
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t!io  legislation  and  explaining:  its  pur- 
pj3e  be  printed  in  the  Record  inmiediatc- 
ly  following  the  listing  of  each  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP1CER.  Tlie 
bills  will  bo  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters accGmpanjini:  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in 'the  Rr.cosn. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stenxis 
(.fjr  li'.mself  and  Mr.  S.\lto:<st.m.l>  .'Miy 
request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
ihfir  tit'e?,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
t^\^  on  Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

f .  2027.  A  bUl  to  iiiuhorize  the  loan  of 
i\  ival  vessels  to  irlencily  forei^u  countries, 
i'.nvil  for  other  piirp^ises. 

The  letter  accompanying  Strate  bill 
2027  IS  as  follows: 

DeP.XRTMENT    Of    THE    Nj\VY, 

Office  op  the  SECKET.xr.Y. 
Wcs'nington,  DC.  April  27,  19C5. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hl-mphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
\Vi!>-h:?:(!ton.  DC. 

My  De.\r  Mk.  PRrsiDENx:  There  is  for- 
warclocl  herewith  a  cir.ilt  of  proposed  lec;- 
Islation  "to  nuthorize  tlie  loan  of  naval  ves- 
sels to  friendly  foreign  coilntries.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  p.^rt  of  the  Department 
cf  Defeuse  legislative  program  for  the  89th 
Congress  and  it  is  related  to  the  mutual  de- 
fense and  developnicnt  procram.  The  Bti- 
reau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
th.ere  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  propo?r.l  f'^r  the  cor.sideration  of  tlie 
Congress.  The  Depajtment  of  the  Navy  has 
been  designated  as  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  tliis  legislation. 
It  IS  recommended  tiiat  tliis  proposal  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

PtT.POSE    OP    THE    LEGISL.\TIOX 

The  proposed  le'gislation  would  authorize 
the  loan  of  two  submarines  to  Italy  and  a 
helicojjter  carrier  to  Spain. 

The  Italian  Government  has  requested  the 
loan  of  two  submirines  to  be  used  by  the 
Italian  Navy  to  replace  existing  obsolete  a!id 
siiallo'A'  diving  vessels.  The  resultant  im- 
proved submarine  services  will  markedly  im- 
prove the  proficiency  of  the  Italian  ASW 
fcrccs  wiiicii  are  a  significar.t  pnrt  cf  tlie 
free  world  naval  strength.  If  the  loan  of 
these  two  submarines  is  approved,  limited 
activation  will  be  accomplished  prior  to 
transfer  to  Italy  where  these  submarines 
will  receive  extensive  overhaul  and  modern- 
ization. 

The  Spanish  Government  requested  the 
loan  of  a  Cabot  class  helicopter  carrier.  If 
the  loan  of  this  carrier  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress, the  Spanish  Government  will  pay  the 
cost  of  activation,  overhaul,  and  moderniza- 
tion in  the  U.S.  shipyards,  and  will  buy  U.S. 
helicopters.  With  this  helicopter  carrier  the 
Spanish  intend  to  build  a  significant  ASW 
capability  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
United  States  in  combating  the  threat  pcsed 
by  Soviet  bloc  submarine  forces. 
■  The  following  factors  were  con.sidered  be- 
fore the  new  loans  were  proposed.  First  it 
was  determined  that  the  transfer  of  ships 
for  the  specific  intended  uses  of  this  leg- 
islation would  not  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
Navy's  military  capability  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  U.S.  national  policy  for  the  coun- 
tries tinder  consideration.  The  loans  were 
then  e.^iamined  in  relation  to  the  naval  tasks 
v;hich  the  nations  will  be  performing  under 
^heir  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements. 
Finally,  an  apprai.sal  was  made  of  the  coun- 
tries' demonstrated  will  to  provide  for  their 
o.vn  defense  and  available  manpower  in  con- 
junction with  their  capability  to  operate  the 
ships,  and  the  countries'  economies.    These 


factors  have  been  weishcd  in  the  field  by 
the  U.S.  Ambas.^ador  and  the  Chief  cf  the 
Military  Assi.«itanco  Advisory  Clrrup  in  each 
country,  by  the  Commander  in  Cluci.  U.S. 
Europe.in  Command,  and  by  the  Dop:,riinents 
of  Deii-n.-;e  and  ytate.  At  eacli  ^<i  the  levels 
it  w.is  determined  that  it  is  to  oiir  advantage 
to  initiate  the  loans  to  these  co  tntrics. 

Tiie  United  Slates  would  derive  significant 
advantages  from  these  loans  as  they  are  the 
most  econonuc.;!  r.nd  eaccti\«  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  assist  tliese 
navies  to  meet  their  force  4"P''"^'^'"^^i>^ 
program. 

In  view  of  the  advantages,  :he  political 
desirability  of  tliese  loans,  and  tlic  niilitnry 
requirement  for  these  forces,  it  :s  considered 
that  the  legislation  proposed  1\ 'rein  should 
be  enacted. 


COST    .\NU    BUDGET    DAT  \ 


)f  activation 
which    are 


It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
and  niobiliz.uion  of  the  vessel; 
covered  by  the  draft  biU  will  t  Jlal  approx- 
imately $20.5  million.  Ihesc  ( osts  will  be 
charged  to  funds  provided  by  '  he  recipient 
government  under  the  reimbursable  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
as  amended,  or  succes-^or  Icgis 
Slncerclv  yours. 

Pail  H. 


at  ion. 


NrrzE, 


Sccrctari/  o]  tlic  Navy. 


S.  2028.  A    bill    to   authorize 


the   loan   of 


naval!  vessels   to  friendly   foreig  n   cotuitrles 

The  letter  accompanying  Jsenatc  bill 
20:::3  is  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Na*, 

Office  of  tjie  Secs  F-r.^nv, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Ap^l^l  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
president  of  t!ic  Senate, 
Wu.^'iin(;ton.   D.C. 

My    De.\r    Mr.    pREsiDt:MT:    Tlicre    is    for- 
warded herewith  a  draft  of  proj  osed  legisla 
tion  "to  autho  izc  the  lo..n  of  naval  vessels 
to  friendly  foreign  countries." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  thejDcpartmi^nt 
of  Defense  legislative  prograii\  for  the  89th 
Congress,  and  it  is  related  to  the  mutual 
deicn.>e  and  development  progrnm.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  advises  th  it,  from  the 
standpoint  cf  the  administratic  n's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  tlie  pn  sentation  of 
this  proposal  for  the  consider  itioa  of  the 
Congress.  The  Dep  irtmcnt  of  i  he  Navy  has 
been  designated  a,s  the  roprcser^ative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  legislation. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  proposal  be 
enacted  by  the  Cou-^ress. 

PtmpOSE    OF   THE    LEGISLA  HON 

The  proposed  legislation  wot  Id  authorize 
the  loan  of  six  versels  of  the  cicstroyer  and 
destroyer  escort  categories  of  the  Reserve 
Fleet  to  certain  friendly  foreign  countries. 

Tlie  foUowiBg  factors  were  considered  be- 
fore the  new  loans  were  proposed.  First  it 
was  determined  that  the  trantfer  of  ships 
for  the  specific  intended  u.^es  Cf  this  legis- 
lation would  not  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
Navy's  military  capability  and  Is  in  keeping 
witli  the  U.S.  national  policy  fpr  the  coun- 
tries under  consideration.  Th^  loans  were 
then  examined  in  relation  to  tlije  naval  tasks 
wliich  the  nation.s  will  be  performing  under 
their  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements. 
Finally,  an  appraisal  was  made  of  the  coun- 
tries' demonstrated  v.-ill  to  profidc  for  their 
own  defense  and  available  manpower  in  con- 
junction v.-ith  their  capability  to  operate 
the  ships,  and  the  countriea'  economies. 
These  factors  have  been  weighed  in  the  field 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the  Chief  of 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  each 
country,  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  U.S.  European 
Command  for  the  coimtries  in  their  respec- 
tive areas,  and  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State.    At  each  of  the  levels  it  was 


determined  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
initiate  the  loans  to  these  c<iunlries. 

The  United  States  would  derive  significant 
advantages  from  thc^o  lo.ins,  foremost  of 
wiii(?h  will  bo  the  increased  capability  of 
free  world  navies  to  coml)at  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  submarine  forces.  This 
increased  capability  will  result  from  elTcc- 
tively  trained  and  comb.:t-rcady  free  world 
antiKubm.iriue  forces  on  f;tation  in  potential 
areas  of  operation. 

In  view  of  the  advaiit.igos.  the  political 
desirability  of  these  loans,  and  the  military 
requirement  for  these  forces,  it  is  considerrcl 
that  the  legisl.ition  proposed  herein  should 
be  enacted. 

COST    AND    BITOCKT    DATA 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  activation 
and  mobilization  of  the  six  vessels  which 
are  covered  by  the  draft  bill  will  total  ap- 
proximately  ?17  million.  These  costs  will  lie 
charged  to  funds  progr.amcd  toT  the  recip- 
ient government  as  grant  military  u.'isisLance 
tinder  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  successor  lc?;i.s- 
lation.  or  will  be  charged  to  fluids  provided 
by  the  recipient  government  under  the  re- 
imbursable provisions  thereof. 
Sincerely  yourc, 

Paul  H.  Nitze, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

S.  2020.  A  bill  to  avUhorizo  the  sale  or  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  Latin  American 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  letter  accompany  ins  Senate  bill 
2029  is  as  follows: 

Depautment  of  the  Navv, 

Ofiict.  of  THE  Secretary, 
Wasliington.  DC.  April  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wfishi7)gton,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Prfsidext:  Tliere  is  for- 
warded herewith  a  ciraft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tioii  "to  authorize  the  sale  or  loan  of  naval 
versels  to  friendly  Latin  American  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  cf  the  Department 
of  Defenl^  legislative  program  for  the  TOth 
Congress,  and  it  is  related  to  the  mutual  de- 
fence and  development  program.  The  Btirc.u 
of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  staial- 
point  of  the  administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presciitation  of  this 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. TJie  Dep;u-tmc:it  of  the  Navy  has  been 
designated  as  the  represcnUitivc  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  this  legislation.  It 
is  recommended  that  this  proposal  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

PURPOSE    OF    the    LEGISLATIONT 

The  i^roposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  sale  or  loan  of  12  vessels  of  the  destroyer 
and  submarine  categories  of  the  Reserve  FKct 
to  certain  friendly  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. This  authority  is  requested  to  enable 
the  Latin  American  navies  to  continue  re- 
placement of  obsolete  ships  and  standardiza- 
tion on  reneral  purpose  units  suitable  and 
effective  for  peacetime  surveillance  of  co.'.~t- 
al  waters,  stipport  of  counterinsurgency  op- 
erations in  coastal  areas  and  wartime  patrol 
of  convoy  routes  along  their  coasts.  The  an- 
nual United  States-South  American  ASW 
training  exercises  (UNITAS  VI  is  scheduled 
for  fall  19G5)  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  standardizing  equipment  and  training  to 
improve  the  collective  strength  of  United 
States-South  American  naval  forces. 

The  following  factors  were  considered  be- 
fore tlie  sales  or  loans  were  proposed.  Fir.  t 
it  was  determitied  that. the  transfer  of  ships 
for  the  specific  intended  uses  of  this  legis- 
lation would  not  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
Navy's  military  capability  and  Is  In  keeping 
with    U.S.   national   policy.      The   proposals 
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were  then  examined  in  relation  to  the  naval 
tsks  which  the  nations  will  be  performing 
imd'T  their  bilateral  and  multilateral  a-rce- 
mcnts  Ftnallv,  an  appraisal  was  made  of 
the  countries-  demonstrated  will  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  and  availatjle  man- 
ijower  in  conjunction  with  their  capability 
to  operate  the  ships,  and  the  countrits'  econ- 
omies These  factors  have  been  wclglicd  in 
the  field  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Military  As.sist;ii.cc  Advisory 
Group  in  each  country,  by  the  Commander 
'  in  Chief  Southern  Command,  and  by  the 
Dcptirtments  of  Defense  and  St.Ue.  At  each 
of  the  levels  It  was  cfotcrmincd  that  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  inlti::te  the  sales  or  loans 
as  they  are  the  most  economical  and  encctive 
means  by  which  the  United  fitates  can  ::ssist 
these  navies  to  meet  their  force  Improve- 
ment progrtim, 

COST  AND  nt-I>CFT  DATA 
It  is  estimated  th:.t  costs  of  tlie  proposed 
sales  or  loans  covered  in  tlie  draft  biU  will 
vary  from  a  minimum  of  .':'38  million  to  a 
maximum  of  f  CO  million,  dojwndent  upon  the 
extent  of  overhaul  and  modification  de.'^ircd, 
and  whether  title  to  the  .ships  is  purchased 
by  the  recipient  countries.  The  costs  for 
activation  and  rehabilitalion  of  the  vessels 
Will  be  cliargcd  to  funds  provided  by  the 
rccipicrit  government  under  the  reimbursable 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19C1,  as  amended,  or  successor  Ic'rislation. 
All  future  costs  of  maintenance  and  overhaul 
Will  be  paid  by  the  recipient  government. 
Sinctrely  yours, 

P.-t'L  H.  Ntr/E, 
Srrrclary  of  the  Navy. 


U.S.  CONTKIBUTIONS  TO  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL    COUNCIL     OF     SCIEN- 
TIFIC UNIONS  AND  CERTAIN   AS- 
SOCIATED UNIONS 
Mr.  FUT.br IGHT.     Mr,  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amrnd  the  act  of  Con- 
gress  approved   Au'iu.-^t    7,    193,5,   Public 
Law  2.53.  as  amrncied.  concernin.it  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Intcrnaticnal  Coun- 
cil of  Scientific  Unioixs  and  certain  as- 
sociated unions.  * 

The  propo.;ed  Ic^rislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Actins  Secretary  of  State 
and  I  am  introducintT  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  .specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  comments. 
I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  supeested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  to'-rethcr  with  the  letter  from  the 
Actini,^  Sccrete.ry  of  State,  dated  May 
13.  1965.  as  well  as  a  table  consisting  of 
the  U.S.  dues  to  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and  its  con- 
stituent unions  for  the  calendar  year 
1D61. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  ob.iection.  the  bill. 
letter,  and  t.-.blc  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  ^S.  2031)  to  amend  the  act  of 
Con-ress  approved  Augu.st  7.  1935  (Pub- 
lic Law  253  >,  as  amended,  concernin'j: 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and  certain 
a.s.sociated    unions,    introduced    by    Mr. 


FuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to 
1..C  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

S.  2031 
Be.  it  (vactrd  b:j  Oie  Senate  and  House  of 
nrpre:ienttUivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainrrica  in  Conjiess  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  253,  Seventy-fourth  Congre:,s.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  627,  Eighty-fifth 
Cong.'-e..s,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  stnli- 
ing  "the  words  "such  annual  share,  not  to 
exceed  ^05,000  in  f.ny  one  year,"  and  in.'crt- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  words,  "the  United 
.states  annual  share." 

Tl-.e  letter  and  trtblc  prc-rctucd  by  Mr. 
FuLBRicHT  arc  as  follows: 

Depart.ment  of  State, 
Washington,  May  13,  10C5. 
H  m.  HuctaT  H.  HvMrnr.ny, 
President   of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  I'nEsir.rNT:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  dralt  amendment  to  Public 
Law  2J3,  74th  Concress,  as  aijicndcd  by  Pub- 
lic Law  C27,  85th  Congress,  to  remove  the 
authorized  $05,000  ceiling  for  appropriations 
to  meet  annual  contributions  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Council  of  Sci- 
entific Unions  (ICSUl  and  certain  associ- 
ated unions.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council,  the  nd- 
hf^rlng  bodv  through  which  the  United 
States  chose  to  exercise  its  membership  in 
ICSU.  supports  the  Department  in  request- 
ing this  legislation. 

When  Public  Law  253,  74th  Congress,  was 
enacted  in  1035,  only  six  unions  were  affili- 
ated with  the  Council  and  a  st.-tutory  limit 
■  of  $9,000  was  adopted.  For  a  period,  this 
amount  proved  sufficient  to  meet  US. 
obligations.  In  time,  however,  this  amount 
fell  short  of  the  assessed  dues  of  the 
United  States  and,  while  it  w.as  financially 
able  to  do  so,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences assisted  through  the  use  of  funds  from 
private  sources  in  meeting  the  U.S.  obliga- 
tion. To  correct  this  situation.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  85,  85th  Congress,  which  increased 
the  statutory  limit  to  565.000,  was  enacted 

in  1958. 

Now,  however,  the  authorized  contribution 
of  $05,000  is  insufficient.  V^'ith  the  accumu- 
lation of  gradual  increases  in  dues  of  the  14 
as-:ociated  unions  in  the  subsequent  years, 
the  U.S.  obligation  of  total  dues  for 
1901.  $76,421.  exceeds  the  appropriation.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  additional 
periodic  increases  in  dues,  possibly  rising  to 
around  $80,000  in  1965  and  ?94,000  for  sev- 
eral years  thereafter. 

Considering  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  aiTiliatcd  unions  and  in  practically  all  costs 
since  1935.  the  total  U.S.  dues  for  ICSU  and 
its  associated  unions  are  relatively  small. 
Normally,  the  U.S.  contribution  is  between 
15  and  20  percent  cf  total  contributions. 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  of  the  U.S.  assessed 
contributions  for  calendar  year  1964  for 
ICSU  and  its  affiliated  unions. 

Although  ICSU  is  a  nongovernmental  con- 
federation, the  United  States  has  been  one 
of  its  leading  members.  Its  delegates  have 
not  onlv  cained  worldwide  scientific  respect 
for  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  their  sci- 
entific contributions  but  they  have  been  in- 
strumental in  keeping  international  science 
oriented  tov.-ard  the  Western  community. 

It  is  our  belief  that  U.S.  interests  would 
best  be  served  by  removal  of  the  legislative 
ceiling  on  the  ICSU  contribution.  Tlie  ceil- 
ing itself  is  not  a  budgetary  control  and 
its  limitation  on  the  U.S.  contribution  could 
bo  interpreted  either  as  Ie.=;s  than  complete 
support  of  ICSU  by  the  United  States  or 
as  dissatisfaction  over  the  costs  of  the  scien- 
tific activities  of  the  unions.  Neither  wovild 
be  a  correct  asstimption.  Over  the  years, 
the    increases    in    contributions    have    been 


moderate  and  reasonable,  rcsultin^lrom  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  associated  unions, 
continual  increases  In  the  costs  cf  goods  and 
services,  and  expansion  of  scientific  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  unions.  Re- 
mo<-al  of  the  ceiling  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  Department's  view  that  annual  congres- 
sional appropriaiicns  review  is  a  more  sppro- 
pri.-ile  mdtiiod  of  assurins  fmcincial  rcspon- 
tibilitv. 

Thc'Drn.'.rtmer.t  of  ?trto  !r  crnvinccd  thr.t 
continued  stipport  of  ICSU  and  its  bsfo- 
ciafed  unions  by  the  United  States  is  vital 
IL.   the  scientific   interests   of  this  country. 

A  simil.ir  letter  is  beirg  sent  to  the  Speaker 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  au\ised  by  t\-.e 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yourE, 

George  W.  B.\ll, 

Acting  Secretary. 


U.S.  dues  to  International  Council  of  Scicn- 
liuc   Unions  and  its  comiituent   unions, 

calenhar  year  lOCl 

Amount  due 

Ini^rnutional    Council    of    Scientific 

Unions  iICSU) $16,800 

I;..tcrnation-.l     Astronomical    Union 

iIAU) 1'568 

lat;  rnational  Union  of  Biochemistry 
(lUB, 400 

li;ternation..l    Union     of     BAOlogical 

Sciences  (lUBS) 5,000 

Internr.tional  Union  of  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied Chemistry  (lUPAC) 25.000 

International  Union  of  Crystallog- 
raphy   (lUCr) 900 

International     Geographical     Union 

(IGU) •- !•  500 

lilt' rnational  Union  of  Geodesy  and 

Geophysics  (lUGG) 13.440 

International    Union    of    Geological 

Sciences    (lUGS) 2,250 

Internation.nl  Union  of  the  History 
and  PhiloEophv  of  Science 
(TUHPS) 1.  200 

International    Mathematical    Union 

(IMU) 783 

international  Union  of  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied Physics  (lUPAP) 2,280 

International  Union  of  Physiological 

Sciences  (lUPS) 500 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union 
(URSI) 4.800 

Total "76.  421 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958,  RELATING  TO 
AVIATION  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
FOR  PASSENGERS  ON  CERTAIN 
JOURNEYS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  require 
air  carriers  to  procure  aviation  accident 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  passengers 
on  certain  journeys  subject  to  the  War- 
saw Convention,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  requesting  the  pr<ii)osed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  cf  purpose  and  need 
for  the  bill,  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v.-ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred;    and,    without    objection,    the 
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loiioi-.  staleinont.  and  soctidii-by-sociioii 
analysis  will  be  inintcd  in  the  Recokh. 

llio  bill  (S.  20:^2 1  to  amend  the  Fed- 
cr.  I  Aviation  Act  of  1933.  as  nniendcd, 
to  ivqinre  air  carriers  to  procure  aviation 
resident-  insurance  for  the  beiiefit  of  pas- 
i;;\-.jirson  c.n'tam  journ.^ysi-ub.'i-ct  to  the 
V.'a.-saw  Cjnvemi'jn,  r.r.d  i.n'  other  yur- 
y  -c^.  introduced  by  Mr.  ^t^o^ UoO?;.  by 
V'..>uest,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tii!e.  and  referred  lo  ihe  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter,  statemer.t  of  purpose  and 
need,  and  seciion-by-section  aiialysis 
pro.-onted  bv  Mr.  M.\c..\uson  arc  as  lol- 
L)ws: 

li'jn.  IlLD.TvT  H.  Hi-mpuksv,  • 
.P  evident  cj  I  he  Sc':Ptc. 

Dl-\k  Mr,.  Vicr.  Pr.csuiNr;  The  Dciwrtmont 
oi'  i;t.\tc  ihc  Civil  Aeronautics  Buard  antl  the 
Federal  Aviitioii  Agoucy  rubmii  and  rccom- 
re.'.->:xl  for  con:  icicra lion  of  ihc  >:0  i;Uc  a  ilraft 
bill  "to  amend  the  Federal  Avintioai  Act  of 
1953.  as  aiaciidcd.  to  ro-iulro  ..ir.  e.:'.r.or.;  to 
piooure.  aviation  accident  in:ui\-.r.oe  for  the 
be.iclit  of  pafjo'.igors  on  certain  joiun'.cys 
subject  lo  the  War.  aw  Couvontio.'.,  a'ul  for 
other  purpose?."    The  draft  bill  ir.  enclosed. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  meet  a  problem  presented  by  the  U.S.  con- 
tinued partK-ij^ation  in  tlv^  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion as  it  would  be  amended  by  Tlie  Hague 
protocol  currently  before  the  Senate.  The 
U-Utcd  Slates  would  conthiue  it.s  adherence 
with  the  other  nat)or..<;  of  the  world  to  u:n- 
form  rules  relatinp;  to  liability  of  carriers  en- 
p:aj;od  m  intei-naiional  carriage  by  air  but 
at  the  same  time  would  require  n~,  carriers 
to  carry  acciderit  insurance  iTivinc  to  its  pas- 
fcn'rers  protection  in  addition  to  that  possi- 
ble ufider  the  cor.vcntion. 

Tlie  War?aw  Convention  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  St.ites.  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion, in  1934.  Isicluded  in  its  many  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  conditioiis  of  intcnia- 
iional  transportation  by  air  was  a  limita- 
tion on  the  liability  of  air  carriers  for  pas- 
smgcrs  on  certain  international  flights  in  ilic 
rimotmt  cf  approximately  $8  300.  On  Sep- 
tember 20.  1955.  a  protocol  was  signed  at 
The  Hague  which  would  amend  a  number  of 
provisions  in  the  Wart.^.w  Convent io;i.  One 
of  these  r.me:-idment5  increase-.  t'.:o  liniita- 
Tion  ci"  li.ibiUty  to  approximately  $16  609. 
The  provisions  cf  the  Warsaw  Conve:ition 
and  the  protocol  are  de.-cribcd  in  Senate  ex- 
c:uti-.e  G.  73d  Congros.  2d  ses.  i-m.  a.nd  in 
Senate  executive  H.  8Gth  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. 

During  -.he  87th  and  88:h  Congve.-£Cs.  an 
extensive  study  w.xs  made  of  the  position  the 
I.'nltf?d  States  should  t.-.ke  en  the  W.'TFaw 
Convention  and  The  Hague  protocol,  with 
!:r>:eial  cmphans  on  tlie  prcb'.cm  of  liniita- 
ti.o  of  liability  for  pas-rensrers.  During  this 
study  by  tlie  Interagency  Group  on  Interna- 
ticnal  Aviation,  interested  porson.s  and  orga- 
nizations expresrcd  their  views  to  the  study 
group  botli  in  -writing  and  in  public  hear- 
ings. 

As  a  result  of  that  study  the  Interagency 
Group  on  International  Aviation  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  should  (1) 
ratify  the  protocol  thereby  increasing  the 
limits  of  liability  provided  in  the  Warsaw 
Convention,  and  i2j  enact  complementary 
::ri,~l:.  tion  requ!ri"2  US.  air  c.Triers 
to  provide,  in  addition,  accident  insur- 
ance up  to  $50,000  for  each  of  their  pas- 
senrers  in  international  air  travel  to  or  from 
the  United  States  and  covered  by  the  War- 
saw Convention.  The  Dcp.irtment  of  State 
rccnniniended  the  ratification  of  the  protocol 
ne  .r  the  end  of  the  8Sth  Congress.  This 
c.^nimunication  is  intended  to  start  the  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  out  the  second  of  these 
recommendations  in  the  89th  Congress. 


vp 


(  n 


This  bill  was  prcp.ircd  because 
agency  Group  concludi'd  tliat  e 
creased    limits   of    li.ibtlity   provi 
prtitocol   would   leave   U.S.   victun 
national  air  accidents  vvitliout  ade 
pcnsation  by  U.S.  st.md  ii-ils.    The 
intportant  iirovi.-sions  of  tlic  bill 
U.S.  air  canicrs  to  procure  aviati( 
ir.surancc  for  the  benefit  of  their 
on  journo;. s  wiiich  originate  or  tt 
tlie  United  States  ai.d  which  arc 
the  Warsaw  Ccnvcntion,   (2)   rcq 
procedures      by      both      U.S.      ai 
a;r   carriers     to    brin|.x    to    pa 
tentlon  tiic  monetary  limits  of  1 
jjlicible  und.u-  the  Warsaw  Conv 
(3)   clarify  tlic  right  of  action  fo 
jury  or  death  jti-antcd  b.y   tlie  W 
veniion.    The  amount  a  victim  i 
under  the  accident  insurance  r;i 
$50,000  for  the  deatli  of  a  p-is;^ 
years  old.  or  for  tile  total  disab 
passenger,     plus     medical     cxpen 
$10,000.      The    insurance    woiild 
regardless  of  fault  on  the  put  of 
In    nddition,    the,  victim    could 
rights   lie   has   had   heretofore   ; 
person.     A  more  complete  stntci 
purpo  e  a'.'.d  need  for  tlie  bill  ar.c 
by-seciion   anaU-^ls   are  enclosed 

The  draft  bill,  together  w'ith 
ment  of  purpose  and  need  and  t 
scction-by-sectiou  analysis,  liav^ 
proved  by  the  Int'eragency  Groti 
n:^.tlonal  Aviation. 

A  letter  similar  to  this  one  is  b 
tiic  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  s 
the   IcgisLitton   for  the  considcra 
Congress  from  the  stand,point  of 
iijtr.Uioa's  program.  | 

Sincerely  yours, 

De.\n  Rv 
SiCrcturij 


a 

sc  iigcr; 


I  igc 
en  ;e 


Ih 


Ciiairm.-ii,  CivH  Acroii--:iiti  \'i  Bourd 


Admini.sti\.lor.  Fcdcrul  Avi.itioi    Agency 
(Enclosures:    (1)  Draft  bill,  (2]    statement 

of  purpose  and  need,  (3j)  section -by-section 

anahsis.i 
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leys    subject    to    the    Warsaw    Convention, 

md  for  other  purposes  I 

rhe  proposed  legislation  would]  amend  tlie 


ST.\TEMrXT    OF    PURT'O.SE     .^ND    >  i 

PRorc^ro  Lfci-sl\t:om 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avintlon  Act  of 

1958,  as  amended,  to  require   ur  carriers 

to  procure  aviation  accident  in 

the   benefit  of   passengtrs  on  certain  jour- 

ne; 

ai 

The  prop( 

Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  .'^o  at  to  (1)  re- 
quire U.S.  air  carriers  to  procure  aviation 
accident  insurance  in  the  amount  of  S50.000 
for  the  benent  of  pas.'songers  transported 
by  them  on  ccrt'On  journeys  sulljcct  to  tlie 
Warsaw  Convention.  (2)  require  air  car- 
riers to  give  cleaf  notice  of  thp  limits  of 
liability  under  th«  convention,  and  notice 
of  the  insurance  being  providep,  and  (3) 
clarify  the  grant  of  a  righ.t  of  action  under 
the  \Var.=aw  Convention  for  inji^y  or  death 
in  cases  covered  bv  the  conveition.  Tlie 
legislation  is  in  accord  with  ropommenda- 
tions  by  the  Interagency  Group  fcn  Interna- 
tional Aviation  (IGIA)  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  United  States  enact  legislation 
of  this  nature  in  connection  witlijratification 
cf  The  Hegue  protocol  to  the  \A«irsaw  Coii- 
ventian.  ! 

The  H-.gue  protocol,  which  wiuld  amend 
the  Warsaw  Cftnvcntion  so  as  to] double  the 
airlines  limit  cf  liability  for  dealh  cr  injury 
of  international  passengers  from  $8,300  to 
.$16,600,  was  transmitted  to  the!  Senate  by 
Prc-idcnt  Eisenhower  on  July  24.  1959  (Ex. 
H.  8'5th  Cong.  J  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  ratified.  However,  in  1961,  the 
Secretarv  of  State,  at  the  invit;^tion  of  the 


cli airman  ol  the  Senate  Foreign  Uclations 
Committee,  initiated  a  review  of  the  re- 
latior.Ehip  of  the  United  States  to  The 
Hague  protocol  and  the  War.s.iw  Convention. 
The  Interagency  Group  on  International 
Avi;ition  (IGIA),  which  is  cliaircd  by  the 
Administrator  of  tlie  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  consists  of  rcpFc^rnlativcs  from 
the  DepartmcTits  of  State,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, aiul  thc'Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  was 
rcfiuesled  to  undertake  this  review  In  con- 
.'uUUloii  with  reprcscnt.itives  of  Indurtry 
and  the  public.  * 

Pursuant  t)  lids  request.  IGIA  Invited 
comments  from  rejirerciitatives  of  the  nvia- 
tion  and  insurance  industries,  as  well  ps 
fioni  numerous  inlTnational  and  tiviat'on 
law  professors  and  practitliJiicrK.  rcge.rding 
the  relationship  of  the  United  Slates  lo  the 
com  cut  ion  and  tlie  protocol.  A  pu])lic 
hearing  was  also  held  before  representatives 
of  the  intcrcetcd  Federal  pgeiicics.  On  the 
b.'.-.is  cf  the  comments  received,  and  the  views 
cxprc:;.-ed  at  the  public  hearing,  the  majority 
(if  the  agency  representatives  involved  rcc- 
ommrnded  to  the  Secretary  of  F.t.Tte  th-it  the 
Department  of  State  advise  the  President  to 
maintain  the  request  for  .Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  The  Hague  protocol,  and  that 
compleniev'tnry  le^.ls'.etion  of  the  nature  pr.T- 
posed  herein  be  enacted.  Ill's  recommeiidi- 
tion  was  subm:tt-d  by  1!ie  Sf-crefirv  of  Stite 
o-\  August  9.  19C2.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
the  statement  that  leinslition  In  iniplenifn- 
tatioii  thereof  would  be  submitted  to  t!ie 
CoiTrers. 

The  proposed  legislation,  v.'hich  Imple- 
m'^nts  this  recommendation  of  tlie  IGIA.  In- 
corivarates  a  numt>er  of  the  sugtesfions  sub- 
mitted by  the  air  car  iera  and  the  insuranc 
indti-try.  Tlie  Icrislatipn  me^ets  the  major 
critic'sm  directed  at  the  V.ar.-aw  Convrn- 
ion  end  The  Hague  Protocol  thpt  the  limit  cf 
liebility  thereunder  is  too  low.  At  the  .'■arv 
time  it  in:k"s  i-KS^tblo.  by  contintied  .i<l- 
herence  to  the  convention,  preservation  of 
desirable  features  of  the  convention,  such  as 
uniformity  of  law,  standardization  of  trans- 
port documents,  and  prerumption  of  carrier 
liebility.  ' 

Requiring  US.  air  carriers  to  pro- 
cure at  their  expense  $50,000  of  aviation 
accident  insurance  for  the  b"ne.1t  of  Warsav.' 
jiasfcngers  transported  bv  them  on  iournrys 
from  or  to  the  United  States  would  be  the 
principal  means  of  acccmplishlnE;  this  oh- 
j':>ctive.  Unijcr  the  propo.-^ed  Icislntion.  the 
carriers  would  have  to  submit  evidence  to 
the  ^^^ard  that  they  had  procured  fwcYi  in- 
surance. Recoverv  under  the  insur.anee 
would  be  in  addition  to  any  amounts 
recoverable  ncrainst  the  carrier  under  the 
Warsaw  Convention.  Thu.^,  the  face  value 
specified  for  death,  and  tlie  amounts 
specified  for  injuries,  would  be  paid  without 
regard  to.  and  have  no  cfTcct  on.  the  d-nnces 
recoverable  under  the  convention.  In  this 
respect,  the  insurance  is  comparable  lo 
regular  commercial  accident  insurance,  un- 
der which  payments  for  losses  are  not 
normally  ofTset  against  recoveries  from  tort 
fea.'"OE. 

The  obligation  to  procure  the  insurance 
is  imposed  only  on  U.S.  carriers  for 
the  rea.^on  that  otJicr  countries  might  con- 
tend that  an  attempt  to  compel  foreign 
carriers  to  provide  the  insurance  would  cor.- 
stitute  a  violation  cf  this  countrys  feity 
obligations  under  the  Warsaw  Convention. 
Although  the  U.S.  carriers  may  suffer 
a  disadvantage  with  their  fo  cign  competi- 
tors because  of  being  required  to  ab'^orb  the 
cost  of  the  insurance,  it  is  believed  that  such 
irsurance  will  in  fact  give  the  U.S.  car-, 
riers  a  competitive  advantage  and  that 
the  foreign  air  carriers  will  find  it  desirable 
to  procure  similar  insurance  for  passengers 
on  segments  of  international  journeys  per- 
formed by  them. 
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The  logialatioii  avoids  a  difficult  fidrnin- 
lElralivo  problem  liy  requiring  the.t  in  the 
event  of  death  the  proceeds  of  the  in.sur- 
aiicc  shall  be  paid  to  the  pi^.senger's  pcr- 
.ronal  rf  pre;;cnt:illve  for  tlie  iK-nefit  of  des- 
ignated individuals.  In  addition  to  avoldiii!^ 
the  problem  of  attempting  to  give  the  pas- 
sencer  an  opportunity  to  designate  a  benc- 
ttci.''-ry  at  the  time  of  ticketing,  the  desig- 
nation rraults  in  the  same  porson.s  being 
licneficiarlos  as  those  for  whose  benefit  an 
rciion  for  the  death  of  the  passenger  may, 
.IS  proposed  in  another  section  of  the  legis- 
lation, be  broucht  under  the  Wan-aw  Con- 
vention. 

The  difficult  problem  of  the  issuance  of 
policies  to  W.ir.'^aw  passenger.^  Is  avoided  by 
requiring  U.S.  air  carriers  to  provide  such 
pnssengers  with  a  statement  in  writing  con- 
cerning the  insurance,  in  such  form  and 
me.nner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
as  well  as  to  display  signs  at  ticket  counters 
with  respect  to  s'uch  insurance. 

In  addition  to  requiring  U.S.  air  carriers 
to  furnish  v.rltten  notice  concerning  the  In- 
nn-anco,  the  legislation  also  requires  such 
carriers  to  provide  War.saw  passengers  with 
a  statement  In  writing  concerning  the  limits 
of  llal)llity  that  may  be  applicable  under 
the  Warsaw  Conventi(«i.  Such  carriers,  as 
well  as  foreign  air  carriers  maintaining  tick- 
et olBces  in  the  United  States,  would  also 
be  required  to  display  sIluis  at  ticket  counters 
advising  of  the  limits  of  liability  of  the  con- 
vention.' There  is  jiractically  unanimous 
agreement  inside  and  oiitside  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  prerent  Warsaw  notice  ap- 
pearing in  small  print  on  airline  tickets  is 
>  inadequate  to  advise  passengers  of  the  lia- 
'  bility  limit.  In  March  1964  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  amended  Its  regulations  to  re- 
quire air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers 
to  give  improved  notice  to  passengers  of 
the  limitation  of  liability  tinder  the  con- 
vention in  the  form  of  a  printed  notice  de- 
livered with  the  ticket  and  a  sign  posted  at 
the  ticket  counter.  Notwithstanding  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Board,  the  notice  provl.slon  In 
the  legislation  is  considered  desirable  In 
order  to  make  the  Improved  notice  by  the 
C'.rrler  a  statutory  requirement  rather  tlian 
a  matter  of  agency  discretion,  to  assure  that 
the  Board  has  power  to  require  notice  of  the 


insurance,  and  to  make  travel  agents  utilized 
by  carriers  in  the  United  States  directly  rc- 
.spon:.il)le  for  giving  the  notice. 

The  provisions  in  the  le^Lslation  to  tlie 
effect  tliat  the  War.saw  Convention  shall  be 
deemed  to  grant  a  right  of  action  for  bodily 
injury  or  death  /Mth  re.'^^pect  to  damr.ge  to 
whieli  the  convantion  relates  is  considered 
lilghly  desirable  ii\vicw  of  recent  court  deci- 
sions in  this  country  indicating  that  no 
cause  of  action  is  created  by  the  conven- 
tion. As  a  rceult  of  these  Interpretation.-;, 
it  is  ])o.Tsible  that  no  suit  ceuld  be  brought 
under  the  convention  tinlcEs  a  catise  of 
action  otherwise  exists  under  the  law  of  the 
forum  or  the  place  where  the  accident  oc- 
cuirod.  The  h^islation  provides,  tJuref'^rc. 
that  a  civil  action  for  damages  under  the 
convention  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of 
c^nipetert  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States. 
Sucli  an  action,  however,  v.ill  be  in  place  of 
all  other  rights  which  tlie  injured  person 
may  have  against  per:5ons  liable  vmder  the 
convention.  The  right  of  actl'.iii  Is  vested  in 
the  injured  person,  or,  in  the  event  cf  his 
dealh,  in  his  personal  representative  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  Eurvi\ing  spouse  and  children, 
or,  if  none,  for  the  parents,  next  of  kin,  or 
tlie  estate,  in  that  order. 

There  is  attached  a  scction-by-scction 
analysis  of  the  bill. 


'  Tho  iirovisioii'  of  tlio  ni-w  «"-  419  rrqtiirln!!'  notice 
nro  liitriciito  tuiil  leneiliy.  Tlic  rITed  nf  lli(.<  soction  fiTi 
|.c  illii<tr:ilivl  ill  t!i"  fiillowiir.:  I.ihlf,  Iti  whicli  tli.-  IdliTS 
ri'lTi-'onf  till"  '!nh~eetinn=  aii'l  p-iraerniiii-J  nnthnrizing 
tlie  RiMrrl  to  pro'^i  rilif  tlii'  apiirnpriatp  notici-. 
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•  rorni  mid  coutoiits  to  be  proscribed  by  tlio 
Board. 


Skction-cy-Section  A^•.^LYSls  of  a  Bill 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  require  air  carriers 
to  procure  aviation  accident  instu^ance  for 
the  benefit  of  passengers  on  certain  Jour- 
neys subject  to  the  Warsaw  Convention, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Section  1.  Amends  section  101  of  the  act. 
containing  definitions  of  the  terms  used 
therein,  so  as  to  include  a  definition  of  the 
term  "Warsaw  Convention."  The  term  is 
defined  as  meaning  the  Convention  for  the 
Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  In- 
ternational Transjiortation  by  Air  signed  at 
Warsaw  on  October  12.  1929.  or  where  appli- 
cable, the  Warsaw  Convention  as  amended 
at  TheHagtie.  1955. 

Section  2.  Amends  title  IV  of  the  act,  re- 
lating to  the  economic  regulation  of  air  car- 
riers, by  adding  a  new  section  418.  entitled 
"Aviation  Accident  Insurance  Require- 
ments." 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  requires 
air  carriers  holding  certificates  under  title 
IV  to  procure  aviation  accident  Insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  passengers  engaged  in 
Journeys  originating  or  terminating  in  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention who  suffer  accidental  Injury  or 
death  while  being  transported  by  such  car- 
riers. Evidence  must  be  subnutt^d  to  the 
Board  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  section  that  Insurance  has 
been  obtained  which  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  section.  Air  carriers 
transporting  passengers  under  charter 
agreements  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  exempted  fiom  the  insurance  require- 
ments in  those  instances  where  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  aircraft  is  reserved  to  the 
Department  by  the  agreements.  Clianers  of 
this  ch.TJacter  provide  for  higher  limits  of 
liability  for  bodily  injury  or  death  than 
tliose  in  the  Warsaw  Convention. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  insurance 
provide  that  tSO.OOO  will  be  paid  for  the  death 
of  any  passenger  over  12  years  of  age,  and 
$25,000  for  the  death  of  any  other  passenger. 
Specified  amounts,  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
$50,000,  -would  be  paid  for  designated  bodily 
injuries.  Including  total  disability,  with  a 
maximum  total  payment  of  $50,000  for  Injury 
and  death.  Additional  payments  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  would  be  made  for  medical 
expenses,  as  they  accrued,  directly  to  the 
individual  or  medical  facility  (including  a 
facility  of  the  U.S.  Government)    providing 


the  services  for  which  the  expenses  were 
incurred.  Sums  due  at  death  would  be 
payablft  td  the  personal  representative  for 
the  benefit  of  the  surviving  spou.'^e  and  chil- 
dren, or.  If  none,  for  the  parents,  next  of 
kin,  or  the  estate,  in  that  order.  Actions 
lo  recover  on  the  insurance  would  have  to 
V;e  brought  not  iater  than  3  yeojs  from  the 
date  of  the  accident.  An  action  for  death 
would  'have  to  bo  brought  by  the  pergonal 
representative  for  the  benefit  cf  the  same 
classes  of  persfens  for  whose  benefit  sums  due 
at  death  would  be  payable. 

Subseftion  (c)  m.ikes  it  unlawful  for  an 
imurance  company  to  attempt  to  be  sub- 
roi^ated  to  any  rights  of  recovery  which  a 
passr  neer  may  have,  and  declares  any  agree- 
ment for  such  to  be  null  and  void.  However, 
the  Insurance  company  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  exercising  any  subrogation  rights 
which  it  might  have  a;;  the  result  of  payments 
u':d'  r  insurance  which  was  not  procured  pur- 
su.'-.nt  to  the  section. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  Insurance 
premiums  be  paid  by  the  air  carrier  procur- 
ing the  insurance.  Payment  of  such  a 
premium  would  not  provide  a  basis  for  the 
reduction  of  damages  otherwise  recoverable 
from  the  carrier. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Board  to  im- 
mediately enter  upon  a  hearing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  air  carrier's 
certificate  should  be  modified,  suspended,  or 
revoked  where  it  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  carrier  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  section,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  thereunder.  The  subsection 
specifically  provides  tliat  the  Board  shall  not 
be  precluded  from  imposing  a  civil  i>enalty 
for  such  a  violation. 

Section  3.  Amends  title  IV  of  the  act  by 
adding  a  new  section  419.  entitled  "Notice  of 
Limits  of.  Liability  and  Aviation  Accident  In- 
surance." 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  requh-es 
air  carriers  delivering  tickets  for  Journeys 
originating  or  terminating  In  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  Warsaw  Convention  to 
furnish  at  the  time  of  such  delivery  a  state- 
ment in  WTiting,  in  form  and  manner  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  concerning  the  mone- 
tary limits  of  liability  for  death  or  bodily 
injury,  and  other  limitations,  that  may  be 
applicable  under  the  convention.  Such  air 
carriers  would  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  such  a  statement  was  delivered 
by  their  ticket  agents  and  other  agents.  Both 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers,  main- 
taining locations  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  tickets,  would  be  required  to 
display  at  locations  for  the  sale  of  tickets, 
such  notice  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  concerning  such  limits  of  liability. 
Notices  presently  furnished  pursuant  to  the 
convention  do  not  contain  the  monetary 
limits  of  liability,  nor  does  the  convention 
require  that  notices  concerning  Oae  limits 
of  I'iability  be  displayed  at  locations  for  the 
sale  of  tickets. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  air  carriers  deliv- 
ering tickets  for  journeys  originating  or  ter- 
minating in  the  Unlt«d  States  subject  to  the 
Warsaw  Convention  not  only  to  furnish  at 
the  time  of  such  delivery  a  statement  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  concerning  the  Insur- 
ance provided  pursuant  to  section  418,  but 
also  to  cause  to  be  displayed  at  locations 
maintained  by  them  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
such  notice  concerning  the  insurance  as  may 
,be  prescribed  by  the  Board.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  statements  concerning  the  limits  of  li- 
abllitj'  under  the  Warsaw  Convention,  the 
air  carreers  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  their  ticket  agents  and-  other 
agents  furnished  statements  concerning  the 
insurance. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  ticket  agents  and 
other  agents  In  the  United  States,  unless  ex- 
empted by  the  Board,  to  display  notices  pre- 
scribed by  the  Boaxd  concerning  both  the 
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limits  of  liability  under  the  WarsAW  Con- 
vention and  the  insurance  when  ;icti!ig  lor 
air  carriers,  and  to  dic^pi.iy  noticos  oonccrn- 
ing  the  limits  of  liability  under  the  conven- 
tion when  acting  for  lurciirn  air  c.irricrs. 

Section  4.  Amends  title  IV  of  the  act  by 
adding  a  new  section  420.  entitled  "Inap- 
pliv-abllity  of  St.ite  Laws." 

The  Micw  section  provides  th.it  the  provl- 
sioits  01  sections  418  and  419.  and  regvila- 
t:o::s  cf  orders  Ist-ticd  thereunder,  shall  be? 
applicable  ::otwithst.tnding  any  State  or  local 
Ia-\s.  ord:r..inccs.  or  regulations,  which  arc 
inconsistent  therewith.  Practically  all  tn- 
sf.rance  companies  are  subject  to  rules  or 
regulations  of  various  State  commissions, 
and  the  provision  is  designed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  such  rules  and  regulations  will  not 
imp.ur  the  ability  of  the  insurance  conipaiucs 
to  provide  the  insurance  which  air  carriers 
would  be  reqtiired  to  procure  luider  this 
legislation. 

Section  5.  Amends  section  1106  cf  the  act. 
providing  that  nothing  cont.tined  therein 
shall  abridge  remedies  existing  at  common 
law  or  by  statute,  by  adding  provisions  de- 
claring that  the  Warsaw  Convention  shall  be 
deemed  to  grant  a  right  of  action  for  bodily 
Injury  or  death.  A  civil  action  for  damages, 
with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  could  be 
brought  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  the  United  States  by  an  injured 
person,  or,  in  the  event  of  death,  by  his  per- 
sonal representative  for  the  benefit  of  desig- 
nated individuals.  Such  an  action  would  be 
in  place  of  all  other  rights  which  the  injured 
person,  or  his  representative,  might  have,  at 
common  law  or  under  statute,  against  p)er- 
sons  liable  under  the  convention  for  bodily 
injury  or  death.  Contributory  nesligence 
would  not  be  a  bar  to  recovery,  but  the  dam- 
ages th.Tt  would  have  been  recoverable  in  the 
absence  of  the  limits  of  liability  of  the  con- 
vention would  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  negligence  attributable  to 
the  injtired  person.  The  damages  awarded 
could  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  would  be  apportioned  by  the  court 
among  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
tion was  brought  in  proportion  to  the  loss 
they  m.ay  have  stifiered  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  the  decedent.  An  additional 
amount  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  court 
costs,  and  other  expenses  of  litigation  would 
have  to  be  allowed  by  the  court  whenever 
permitted  by  the  convention. 

Section  6.  Amends  portions  of  the  table  of 
contents  cont?.ined  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act  so  as  to  reflect  the  amendments  made  to 
title  IV  and  to  section  1106. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC  AS  A  COMBAT  ZONE 
FOR  FEDERAL  TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  approijriate  reference,  a  bill, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  designate  the 
Dominican  Repuhlic  as  a  combat  zone 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  ^^'ith  re.spect  to 
armed  services  personnel  serving  in  that 
area. 

Under  Executive  Order  No. '11216  is- 
sued by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently,  armed  services  personnel 
serving  in  South  Vietnam  are  exempted 
from  payment  of  Federal  income  tax.  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  this  area  is 
considered  a  combat  zone  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Executive  Or- 
dr?r  No.  11216.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
commend  the  President  for  taking  ac- 
tion along  this  line. 

I  feel,  however,  that  these  of  our 
aimed  service  personnel  in  the  Domini- 


can Republic  crisis  on  or  after  April  28, 
IPGa.  should  have  cciual  treatment  ac- 
corded them  and  to  continue  until  such 
time  as  the  President  declares  the  termi- 
nation of  combatant  activities. 

As  of  May  17,  1065.  the  Dorarlment 
of  Defense  pointed  out  that  18 -members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  have  been  Hilled  and 
93  wounded  in  ibc-  Dominican  Republic. 
Their  service  in  behalf  of  tlir  United 
Stat..^s  and  the  cause  of  freedoji  ha.s,  in 
my  opinion,  the  same  device  (^f  impor- 
tance as  those  of  our  Armed  Fofces  serv- 
ing e!se\vhci-e.  The  purpose  ofj  my  pro- 
posal is  to  provide  equality  of  tf'catrnent 
to  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  boih  areas. 

I  feel  conlidcnt  that  our  President 
W(Ou!d  look  \\itii  favor  on  the  ;)roi)osed 
legislation  or  extending  the  Executive  or- 
der, which  would  accomplish  the  same 
result.  Certainly,  our  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel in  tl\e  Dominican  Reiniblic.  pro- 
tecting American  intei^ests  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  against  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  WestPi'n  Hemispliei'e.  are 
performing  outstancUng  service  for  their 
country  and  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment  as  those  of  our  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  proposed  bill 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approprintely  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  *S.  2034'  to  designate-  tlw  Do- 
minican Republic  as  a  combat,  zone  for 
Federal  tax  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Smathers,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    208 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute— No.  124 — proposed  by  IVIr.  M.^ns- 
FiELD — for  himself  and  Mr.  Dihksex — to 
the  bill.  S.  1564,  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitutian  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  a.sk  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  that 
they  be  considered  as  read  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cloture.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  v.ill  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table  i  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  explanations  accompanying 
the  amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  explanation  accompanying 
amendment  No.  208  is  as  follo^'si 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
duce from  25  to  20  percent  the  figure  cur- 
rently used  In  subsection  4(by(3).  Tl^e 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  relc;ir.e 
from  potential  coverage  five  of  the  seven 
Arkansas  counties  which  have  registered 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  nonf.'hitc  pop- 
ulation of  voting  age. 

These  five  counties,  and  the  percentage  of 
nonwhltes  registered  are:  Cross,  23.1  percent; 
Independence,  23.4  percent:  Lee.  24.1  per- 
cent; Poinsett,  23.3  percent;  and  Pope,  24.3 
percent. 


AMENTIMENT     NO.     209 

The  exjjlanation  accomi)anying 
amendment  No.  209,  submitted  by  Mr. 
McClell.\n,  is  as  follows. 

Tiie  purpose  of  thi.s  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  additional  25  percent  trigger- 
ing device  added  to  Uic  bill  diu'ing  executive 
sessions.  Based  on  figures  nupplieii  by  the 
tr.S.  Civil  Rights  Conimlssion,  seven  counties 
in  Arkansas  would  be  covered  by  this  new 
provision. 

That  this  25  percent  figure  was  deliberately 
contrived  In  the  lumibcrs  games  played  by 
the  .sponsor  of  this  amendment  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  of  the  seven  Ark.iiisas  coiuUies 
Covered  by  this  provisiion.  five  h:ivc  rcgist~'?rcd 
more  thiiu  23  percent  of  their  nonwhite 
jiopulation. 

Air.  President,  we  want  our  people  in 
Ark;uisas  to  register  and  vote  but  I  do  not 
belic\c  that  wc  should  compel  people  to 
vote. 

Even  the  Civil  Riglits  Commission  reported 
as  long  as  4  years  ago  that  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant racial  Isarricrs  to  voting  In  my  State. 
Til. It  being  the  ca.se  I  cannot  luiderstiuid  why 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  Is  so  bent  on 
castigating  a  State  that  is  trying  to  do  a 
good  Job. 

We  have  a  new  and  simple  registration  law 
in  Arkans.is.  and  l'  would  like  to  sec  my 
people  alforded  the  opnortiuiity  to  test  its 
adequacy  without  Federal  interference. 

1  was.  of  course,  heartened  by  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  sponsored  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  myself,  which 
would  suspend  the  power  to  appoint  ex- 
aminers in  Ark.iiisas  tuider  this  bill  for  a 
period  of  time,  but  I  would  be  even  more 
pleased  to  have  this  entire  section  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Incident.illy.  a  report  of  the  Individu.il 
views  on  S.  15G4  by  the  majority  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  states  that  even  they  hrld 
differing  views  with  respect  to  this  added 
triggering  device.  And  thus  I  urge  them  to 
join  with  me  in  deleting  this  contrived  de- 
vice from  the  bill. 

amfnd:.ten-t   no.    210 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered  a*s  read  under  rule  XXII  for 
the  purposes  of  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ?11 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  the  purposes  of  cloture 
under  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

AMEND>TENT    NO.    212 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment.  I  ask  that  it 
be  considered  as  read  under  rule  XXII 
for  the  purposes  of  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table. 


ExVROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  May  25, 1965,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
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tion,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  C:ilifornia.  Oregon.  Washington. 
Nevada,  and  Id^ho  for  the  recoi.struction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters:  and 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resnlution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjusln^ent 
Act  of  l'J33  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  ullotrnent 
mav  be  fikd. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
.SiDcaker  had  affixed  his  siSTiaturc  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H  R.  G497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Brellon 
V.'oods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  United  States;  and 
'  H  R.  812J.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmiisslon  in 
accordance  with  section  2G1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  lor 
Other  pur^wses. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  25, 1965,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  327)  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  re- 
cent floods  and  high  waters. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORTALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Statement  by  him  on  the  275th  anniver- 
sary of  Philadelphia's  21st  ward. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK  SIGNIFI- 
CANT—STRENGTHENING OF  NA- 
TIONAL AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 
ECONOMY  AIDED  THROUGH 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
v.eek  of  May  23  through  29  has  been  des- 
ignated National  Small  Business  Week 
by  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson.  This 
is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  rec- 
otrnize  the  very  real  contributions  of 
small  businesses  to  a  growing  economy  in 
the  United  States,  including  West  Vir- 
ginia as  it  increases  its  productivity  and 
employment. 

In  our  Nation  today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4.7  million  business  concerns  in 
this  category,  which  comprise  about  95 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  businesses. 
They  are  the  primary  source  of  consum- 
er goods  and  services.  By  their  inde- 
pendence and  creativeness,  they  form  the 
backbone  of  our  complex  and  competi- 
tive society. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sen-e  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  since  1959.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Subcommittee  on  Procurement. 
Our  hearings  have  resulted  oftentimes  in 
the  introduction  of  legislation  de.signcd 
to  aid  owners  of  small  businesses. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senaic  Resolution 
30,  a  measure  which  would  invest  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  with 
legislative  authority.  Such  action  is 
warranted,  I  believe,  inasmuch  as  small 
busincs'^es  and  then-  v.-clfarc  arc  so  es.sen- 
tial  to  the  continued  economic  vitality  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  this  special  week  also 
piovides  a  fitting  time  for  recognition 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  the  capable 
and  constructive  direction  of  Adminis- 
trr.tor  Eugene  P.  Foley.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  the  community  de- 
velopment program  of  SEA  has  helped 
to  cieate  1.200  jobs  in  18  projects  since 
1960.  SBA  has  made  loans  totaling 
more  than  $2.5  million  in  tnat  program 
in  our  State  during  the  past  4  years. 
John  Home,  former  SBA  Administrator, 
was  helpful  to  West  Virginia.  I  wish 
to  also  commend  the  efforts  of  sincere 
workers  on  the  SBA  staff  in  our  State. 
Regular  small  business  loans  in  West 
Virginia  have  amounted  to  almost  $19 
milUon  in  the  last  4  years  in  some  320 
approvals.  And,  under  SBA  set-aside 
programs,  357  Government  purchases 
totaling  more  than  $25  million  were 
av.-arded  to  West  Virginia  firms  through 
competitive  bidding.  These  are  effective 
examples  of  Federal  participation  in  the 
building  of  a  stronger  small  business 
segment  of  the  economy.  Definite  pro- 
grams and  procedures  are  in  being  and 
in  process  to  further  improve  and  widen 
the  SBA  values  to  West  Virginia  fiiTns. 
During  1964  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration approved  a  record  total  of 
10,707  business  loans  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. These  loans  amounted  to  $425.8 
million. 

It  is  also  gratifying  that  congressional 
approval  of  a  substantial  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  activities  has  brought 
relaxation  of  curtailment  on  business 
loan  ceilings.  After  President  Johnson 
signed  the  measure  on  April  30,  1965, 
SBA  Administrator  Foley  announced 
that  the  new  limit  on  immediate  partici- 
pation bank  loans  has  been  set  at  $100,- 
000  if  the  bank's  share  is  less  than  25 
percent,  and  $350,000  if  the  bank's  share 
is  25  percent  or  more.  This  will  be  wel- 
comed by  hundreds  of  business  owners 
and  proprietors  who  hope  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
since  it  means  that  SBA  will  be  able  to 
handle  approximately  97  percent  of  its 
approvable  loan  applications. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of'  the 
small  businessman  in  preserving  a 
wholesome  and  expanding  economic 
climate  cannot  be  overstated.  He  is  the 
backbone  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  the  world.  During 
National  Small  Business  Week  citizens 
join  in  honoring  owners  and  operators 


of  small  business  concerns  for  their  ded- 
ication to  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise a^d  individual  initiative. 


Tril^  l^EED  FOR  AFRO -ASIAN 
STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  UlsIVER- 
SITIE^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  rapid 
emergence  of  the  Afro-Asian  states  since 
t!:3  ciid  of  World  War  II  iias  brought  a 
newtquation  into  the  old  formula  of  liie 
baiuncc  of  power. 

At  .the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1945,  there  were  only 
7  Afro-Asian  member  states.^  Today 
there  are  more  than  50. 

The  combined  votes  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  number  77,  a  clear  ma- 
jority of-  the  General  Assembly's  total 
membership  of  114. 

And  w^H;hin  a  few  months  there  will  be 
further  additions  to  their  nimibers. 

Old  patterns  of  thought,  old  precon- 
ceptions, in  which  we  in  the  United  States 
considered  the  vast  tracts  of  Africa  and 
the  teeming  populations  of  A-sia  as  no 
more  than  part  of  one  or  the  other  co- 
lonial b'ackv/aters,  must  be  realined  with 
the  realities  of  the  new  world  power 
structures. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  we  could  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  Congo  through 
Brussels,  the  problems  of  Indochina 
through  Paris,  the  problems  of  Indo- 
nesia through  Amsterdam,  or  the  prob- 
lems of  5he  Middle  East  through  London. 

Our  nesponsibilities  in  unfamiliar  and 
distant  lands  have  expanded,  greatly  and 
in  the  interests  of  freedom  and  .de- 
mocracy! and  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
security  \ve  must  meet  these  responsibili- 
ties.       V 

To  successfully  do  this,  to  successfully 
cope  with  the  myriad  problems  of  two- 
thirds  at  mankind,  to  successfully  ful- 
fill theif  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions, We  must  know  these  people,  we 
must  be  able  to  communicate  with  them 
in  their  languages,  and  we  must  be  fully 
informea  about  their  views  concerning 
their  political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

We  in  American  have  been  too  lax 
in  educating  our  young  about  the  ways 
and  ideas  of  non-Western  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmious  con- 
cent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  an  article  by  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Melady  entitled  "Needed: 
Afro-Asian  Studies,"  which  appeared 
in  the  May  15  issue  of  America. 

Dr.  Melady  is  the  author  of  several 
books  and  many  articles  on  African  af- 
fairs and  is  president  of  Africa  Service 
Institute,  one  of  the  major  foundations 
engaged  in  Africar  relations.  His  work 
is  well  kno\^Ti  in  Africa  and  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  call  for  introducing  courses  on 
Africa  and  Asia  into  our  educational  sys- 
tem, he  states:  » 

In  preparing  our  young  people — whether 
on  the  graduate,  undergraduate,  high  schoal 
or  elementary  schcxjl  level — to  face  the  world 
as  it  Is  today,  we  shall  be  doing  not  only  the 
world,  but  ourselves,  the  best  ixsssible  serv- 
ice. For  the  preservation  of  our  own 
cultural   heritage  depends   on  these  young 
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people's  ability  to  function  In  a  changing 
world — wliiie  it  is  changing. 

I  say  this  is  pood  advice.  I  say  we 
raiut  hf  ""d  it  in  the  interests  of  our  Na- 
lion  and  our  way  of  life.  I  urge  my  fel- 
ij".v  Senators  and  our  American  cduca- 
tt)--s  to  read  Dr.  Mclady's  excellent 
article  and  give  it  the  careful  thought  it 
niorits. 

There  beincj  no  objection,  the  article 
v:  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

Needed:  Afro-Asiam  SxrDiES         ' 
(By  Thomas  Patrick  Melady) 

Within  tlie  past  half-year,  the  v.orld 
\^-atchcd  Pope  Paul's  visit  to  India  and  his 
naming  of  another  black  African  as  prince  of 
the  church.  Here  in  our  own  country,  Amer- 
ican Catholics  are  now  meeting  black,  brown, 
and  yellow  princes  of  the  church^any  one 
of  whom  may  one  day  be  elected  Pope.  For 
some,  these  and  other  startling  changes  mean 
only  the  sunset  of  a  great  past.  But  for 
others  they  mark  a  new  and  hopeful  ttirn  in 
world  affi'.irs.  ^ 

The  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  constitute 
60  percent  of  the  world's  population.  While 
the  two  continents  were  dominated  by  the 
Western  colonial  powers,  this  obvious  ma- 
jority in  numbers  had  little  or  no  signifi- 
canco.  Cut  4oday,  in  view  of  the  political 
power  they  have  seized,  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  In  1945,  when  the  United  Na- 
tions was  founded,  there  %vcre  four  member 
states  from  Africa  and  three  from  Asia.  Now 
53  Afro-Asian  states  are  represented.  The 
revolutionary  political  changes  that  brought 
them  into  being  have  had  a  real  effect  on  the 
precarious  balance  of  world  power.  In  the 
corridors  of  the  United  Nations,  with  its  as- 
semblage of  white,  brown,  blac'ic,  and  yellow 
men,  the  V.'estern  diplomat  can  no  longer 
command;  he  must  convince. 

Arc  Americans  aware  of  the  adjustments 
that  their  Government,  along  with  those  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  Westjpwill  have  to 
make?  It  would  seem  that  they  are  not.  It 
is  frightening  to  see  ho^v  ignorant  the  aver- 
age American  still  is  about  the  changes  going 

on  in  today's  world.  And  yet  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  commanding  position, 
will  have  to  take  the  lead  in  making  these 
adjustments.  Indeed,  on  our  grasping  the 
altered  situation  and  accepting  its  challenge 
depends  the  very  future  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. As  -things  now  stand,  however,  we  are 
faced  with  grave  danger.  Neither  is  the  pres- 
ent generation  prepared  to  take  up  the  re- 
sponsibility thrust  upon  it,  nor  are  w,e  pre- 
paring the  next  generation  with  the  neces- 
sary depth  and  speed  to  cope  with  a  changed 
and  changing  world — and  especially  to  enter 
into  meaningful  conversation  with  our  Afro- 
Asian  neighbors. 

There  has  been  a  vast  gap  in  our  educa- 
tional policies  that  we  have  only  recently 
begun  to  close.  For  long,  our  universities 
and  our  schools  have  simply  ignored  the  non- 
Western  areas  of  the  world.  At  a  conference 
In  April  1964,  cosponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  and  UNESCO, 
35  leading  educators  met  to  discuss  the  study 
of  non-West€rn  areas  by  American  students. 
Their  conclusion  was  not  reassuring:  "Our 
schools  and  colleges  are  producing  half- 
educated  individuals  who  have  been  e.xposed 
to  the  historical  traditions  and  contempo- 
rary condition  of  only  a  minority  of  man- 
kind." 

True,  a  few  distinguished  privately  sup- 
ported institutions  of  higher  learning,  such 
as  Princeton,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  jour- 
neyed outside  the  traditional  scope  of  West- 
ern studies.  There  were  pioneering  efforts, 
too,  by  institutions  of  a  less  formal  educa- 
tional     nature.     And      missionery      groups. 


Catholic  and  Protestant,  had  a  sustained 
Interest  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  were  engaged  In  Christi:\Jiizlng  the 
population.  Strange  tongues  and  customs 
were  taught  to  men  and  women  who  had 
vowed  themselves  to  serving  in  distant  lands. 

Again,  several  museums,  with  their  small, 
wealthy,  "eccentric"  clientele,  financed  spe- 
cial collections  and  conferences,  and  spon- 
sored travel  to  "odd"  places.  And  "majcir 
Western  com.ucrcial  interests,  dohcndent  on 
raw  m.aterials  a;id  markets  off  V.\c  non- 
Western  World,  saw  the  value  in  training 
pcrso;inel  iit  the  local  ctilttU'Ci  aiik  langtiages 
where  their  interests  lay. 

Thcfe  beginnings,  however,  wtre  me.iger 
Intiocd.  Ti;cy  touched  only  H'  privileged 
fev.- — hardly  enough  to  supply  a  |fcvv  experts 
whoa  war  broke  out  in  1939.  It  *'as,  in  fact, 
only  this  crisis  of  World  War  II  tl>at  shocked 
American  Oovernmcnt  policymakjers  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  Into  providing  ior  study  of 
the  vast  neglectccKaro.is  of  the  wfcrld. 

North  Africa  and  the  Far  E.ist  H.id  now  be- 
come strategic  r.rcas  for  expected  combat 
.and  occup.'.iion;  for  tlic  t'irst  time,  milit.iry 
leaders  began  to  see  every  corner  of  the  globe 
in  terms  of  possible  conrlict.  But  the  factor 
needed  to  insure  victory — p,'r.«;innel  who 
possessed  a  working  knowledge  of  the  local 
langurges  and  cuitomiS  of  the^e  vital  areas — 
was  missing.  Cra.sh  programs  ♦ere  there- 
fore devised  under  the  Army  specialized 
training  program  to  provide,  tlirough  con- 
tracts witli  a  nimiber  of  universities 
tlu'oughout  the  country,  accelcraited  courbcs 
in  language  and  area  study.  Overnight,  sev- 
eral eastern  universities  becanie  centers  of 
strategic  training  for  servicemen  who  were 
expected  to  carry  on  administrative  dtities 
in  local  languages  in  Malaya,  Burma,  and 
north  Africa.  Variotis  foundations  aided  the 
Government  with  financial  contributions  for 
the  developnient  of  non-Westera  studies. 

After  the  war,  when  military  personnel 
were  no  longer  needed  and  Federal  money 
dwindled,  it  was  these  large  foundations  that 
saw  the  implications  of  the  chafigcd  world. 
Most  of  their  aid  was  potired  into  a  few  of 
the  major  universities  to  establish  area 
studies  projrrojiis  on  the  gradu.ite  level.  It 
was  not  untirt958  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment again  entered  the  scene  in  a  substan- 
tial way. 

Aroused  by  the  Russian  sputnik  and  in- 
creased Communist  advances  in  the  African 
and  Asian  Continents,  Congress  passed  the 
National  Defense  Education  Ac.  which  au- 
thorized Federal  Government  eKpeuditures 
for  scholarships,  libraries,  rcseixrch  grants, 
conferences,  travel  grants,  and  salary  support 
for  professors  in  the  development  of  Afro- 
Asian  studies.  The  results  of  this  act  have 
been  increased  incorporation  of  non-Western 
studies  into  the  average  universities;  these 
latter,  unlike  the  heavily  endowed  institu- 
tions, could  not  afford  to  allocate  funds  of 
their  own  for  extensive  research  and  iicw  de- 
velopments. The  tendency  has  been  to  es- 
tablish area  studies  and  separate  departments 
for  specialized  and  gradxiate  study  in  African, 
Near  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  affnirs,  and  to 
offer  some  courses  for  imdergraduates. 

Afro-Asian  studies,  however,  are  still  far 
from  an  accepted  normal  offering  on  the  un- 
dergraduate level  in  most  of  our  universities 
and  colleges.  Moreover,  undereraduate 
courses  in  civilization,  literature,  and  philos- 
ophy rarely  refer  to  any  contrlljutions  out- 
side the  North  Americaii-Western  European 
sphere.  The  ancient  and  wise  teachings  of 
Buddha  and  the  Hindu  philosophers,  the  rich 
imagery  of  the  Koran,  the  carefully  guarded 
traditions  of  the  Hova  people  of  Madaga.scar, 
have  been  available  to  only  a  few  students  in 
our  universities.  The  vast  majority  of  college 
students  are  still  being  educated  for  the  world 
of  yesterday.  ' 

How  can  we  expect  our  young  people  to  en- 
ter into  dialog  with  the  non-We$tern  World 


on  tlxece  terms?  We  are  failing  them  so  Ion" 
as  we  do  not  give  them  all  the  tools  necessary 
to  work  toward  better  miderstanding  of  all 
peoples — a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  our 
very  existence.  Preparation  must  not  begin 
at  the  graduate  level  for  only  an  elite,  nor 
merely  at  the  college  level,  but  must  spread 
down  to  high  school  and  even  e..rly  educa- 
tion.il  levels. 

At  the  present  time,  we  lack  adequately 
prepared  tcxhers.  Tlie  excitenient  of  the 
pioneering  spirit  found  in  the  study  and  re- 
searcii  oi  a  new  Iield  usually  translates  itself 
into  dynamic  and  positive  expression  in 
everyday  teaching.  But  tlie  fact  is  that  most 
of  our  secondary  school  and  primary  scl.ool 
teachers  have  never  been  exposed  to  these 
new  fields.  Fortun;.tely,  there  are  signs  th.it 
the  situation  may  be  iin;)roving. 

A  few  of  the  State  boards  now  encourage 
and  even  require  prospective  teachers  to 
sttidy  at  least  one  couriic  in  non-Western 
history  or  culture.  Some  St.itcs  are  cngarcd 
in  developing  and  circulating  curriculum  ma- 
terials and  newsletters  on  the  Afro-Asi„i\ 
areas.  New  York  Stat«  has  a  program  of 
simiiTicr  institutes,  academic  year  seminar 
cotirscs,  and  oversea  field  observation  for  sec- 
oaclary  school  teachers.  A  world  culture 
cotirse  Is  required  of  all  high  school  student.s 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  has  installed 
"selected  areas  of  tlie  non-West"  as  a  re- 
quired course  for  seventh  graders. 

The  universities  have  already  begun  to 
recognize  that  they  bear  a  responsibility 
for  training  teachers  in  the  Afro-Asian  field. 
Some  offer  special  scholarships  f,or  teachers 
of  social  studies  to  participate  in  summer 
programs  of  non-Westeni  history,  politics 
and  contemporary  geography.  A  further 
development,  supported  by  both  universities 
and  large  fotmdations,  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  non-Western  languages  in  secor.d- 
ary  schools.  Harvard  and  Yale  have  a  com- 
bined program  in  Boston  for  the  teaching 
of  Cliinese  in  high  school.  Scton  Hall  li.is 
a  summer  institute  to  train  teachers 
of  Japanese.    These  are  only  beginnings. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  all  this  study  of  alien  cultures,  on 
the  thinking  and  behavior  of  our  yor.n^ 
people?  In  making  themselves  ready  to  meet 
work  with  and  live  among  those  of  vast- 
ly different  backgrounds,  will  they  be  led 
to  abandon  all  our  cherished  values?  Quite 
the  contrary.  Perhaps  some  of  our  symbols 
may  change,  but  in  the  process  they  may 
well  become  enhanced.  For  the  symbols  of 
heroic  deed  and  of  honor  may  just  as  aptly 
be  expressed  by  the  strong  and  loyal  actions 
In  the  tales  of,  say,  the  Berber  peoples  of 
Mauritania  as  by  those  of  the  Knights  rf 
the  Round  Table.  Certainly,  the  cultur.il 
patterns  of  the  Orient,  with  its  empha.'^is 
on  family  dedication  and  respect,  can  help 
refine  our  own  practice  of  family  loyalty. 

Even  In  the  field  of  literature,  however, 
our  material  is  insufficient.  The  traditional 
source  of  books  on  heroes  for  children  and 
young  people  has  been  the  public  library. 
And  in  recent  years,  the  mass  production  of 
paperbacks  at  low  cost  has  enabled  many 
young  people  to  make  some  of  these  books 
their  own.  But  though  a  few  publishers 
have  offered  adaptations  of  tales  froni  the 
East,  for  the  most  part  the  young  people's 
reading  experience  is  still  restricted  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  world's  literature.  An 
Important  part  of  our  obligation  to  coming 
generations  Is  to  see  that  authors  and  pub- 
lishers correct  this  lack. 

In  preparing  otir  young  people — whether 
on  the  graduate,  undergraduate,  high  school 
or  elementary  school  level — to  face  the  world 
as  It  Is  today,  we  shall  be  doing  not  only 
the  world,  but  ourselves,  the  best  possible 
service.  For  the  preservation  of  our  own 
cultural  heritage  depends  on  these  young 
people's  ability  to  function  In  a  changing 
world — while  it  Is  changing. 
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DEDICATION  OP  JACKSONPORT 
f  ARK.)  STATE  PARK,  AND  CENTEN- 
NIAL OP  CONFEDERATE  TROOPS' 
SURRENDER 

Mr.  FULJBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  former  employees,  Mr.  Phillip  Mc- 
Donald, is  now  in  business  in  Newport, 
.•\rk.,  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Jackson 
County  Historical  Society  there.  He  has 
just  informed  me  of  an  event  which  I 
"\\i.sh  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
learaics,  all  of  whom,  I  know,  are  inter- 
cilcd  in  the  preservation  of  our  historical 
heritage. 

The  Jackson  County  Historical  Society 
nnd  the  Newport  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  sponsor  a  double  celebration  on  Sat- 
urday, June  5,  at  Jacksonport,  Ark. 
Featured  will  be  a  centennial  observance 
of  the  .surrender  of  Confederate  troops — 
6,000  men— by  Gen.  Jeff  Thompson,  CSA, 
at  Jacksonport,  on  this  date  in  1865.  and 
the  dedication  of  Arkansas'  newest  State 
park.  The  centennial  will  be  the  last 
such  obsei'vance  in  the  State,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Honorable  Orval  E.  Faubus,  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas,  will  dedicate  the  Jack- 
sonport State  Park  during  the  afternoon 
festivities.  The  old  courthouse  build- 
ing—built hi  1829— was  being  used  to 
store  grain,  when  purchased  by  the  his- 
torical society  in  I96I.  It  is  now  in  the 
process  of  renovation,  and  will  become 
a  museum  depicting  the  history  of  Jack- 
son County. 

The  centennial  and  dedication  are  a 
tribute  to  the  citizens  of  Jackson  County 
who  believe  ^cultural  advancement  can 
best  be  provided  by  cherishing  our  herit- 
age. They  have  asked  that  I  extend  an 
invitation  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  to  attend  this  ob- 
servance. 

EXPANDING  RELATIONS  WITH 
RED  CHINA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  debate  on  both  national  and 
inlcrnational  issues  in  which  we  here 
constantly  engage,  mixed  with  the  pres- 
sures of  our  other  day-to-day  activities, 
all  too  frequently  prevent  us  from  shar- 
ing the  views  and  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  these 
same  issues  in  a  somewhat  more  removed 
fashion  and  with  the  benefit  of  many 
years  of  experience  and  national  leader- 
ship. 

My  good  friend  Alf  Landon  is  one  of 
cur  esteemed  elder  statesmen  whose  ac- 
tive personal  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Nation  was  cut  short  by  a  tide 
which  ran  against  him  in  his  time  but 
v.  ho  has  subsequently  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  many  of  his  views  broadly 
accepted  and  endorsed  by  their  accept- 
ance as  national  policy. 

Alf  Landon  continues  to  participate  in 
both  the  broad  general  policy  discussion 
and  the  detailed  issues  which  confront 
the  Nation.  Some  of  his  views  still  stir 
controversy  and  in  spite  of  my  close 
friendship  and  admiration  for  him,  we 
do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye.  But  I  nev- 
ertheless find  his  contribution  stimulat- 
ing and  thought  provoking. 


Last  October,  for  example.  Governor 
Landon  spoke  to  the  Ohio  Petroleum 
Marketing  Association  at  which  time  he 
advocated  expanding  relations  with  Red 
China.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Governor  Landons  statement  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point.  A  few 
v.eeks  ago  Mr.  Clyde  Reed,  editor  of  the 
Parsons  Sun,  commented  on  Governor 
Landon's  views  in  a  manner  which  dem- 
onstrates the  Governor's  contribution  to 
continuing  debate. 

Within  recent  weeks.  Governor  Lan- 
don also  submitted  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee  a  suggested  policy 
statement  relating  to  foreign  policy,  so- 
cial security,  and  conflicts  of  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these, 
too,  be  included  in  the  Record  as  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  the  Senate,  regard- 
less of  political  party  and  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Governor 
Landon,  will  find  the  views  expressed  of 
interest^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FoREiGM   Policy 

Successive  administrations'  foreign  policy 
has  put  all  Americans  in  the  position  where 
we — come  what  may — must  oppose  armed  at- 
tack by  Conimunist  North  Vietnam  on  South 
Vietnam   under   the   guise   of   "liberation." 

We  believe,  parallel  to  extending  America's 
military  power  against  that  aggression — we 
should  make  clear  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  willing — through  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  In  cooperation 
with  other  Asiatic  nations — to  Join  In  a  con- 
certed concentrated  big  program  of  economic 
and  technological  developm-jnts  by  and 
through  regional  association  of  Asiatic 
nations.  '. 

Social  SEcmtrrY 

The  welfare  State — v.hich  can  be  a  desir- 
able mixture  of  private  and  public  respon- 
sibility—Is  Still  in  the  trial  and  error  period. 

If  used  as  a  pork  barrel  or  combined  w^ith 
Government  massive  planned  economy,  it 
■will  ultimately  destroy  itself  and  the  demo- 
cratic processes. 

We  believe  that  the  distinction  between 
a  feasible  mixture  of  enterprise  capitalism — 
with  Government  regulation  and  Govern- 
ment social  responsibility — In  contrast  to  a 
massive  Federal  planned  economy — is  vital 
and  urgent  both  for  an  equitable  welfare 
State  and  democratic  processes. 

The  weakening  of  the  American  dollar  Is 
also  a  great  threat  to  both.  The  st«ps  the 
national  Democrat  administration  is  taking 
do  not  meet  the  immediate  and  pressing 
problem  created  by  our  deficit  in  balance  of 
international    paj-ments. 

Our  European  allies  take  a  dim  view  of 
our  fiscal  policies  based  on  chronic  inflation. 
We  are  opposed  to  that. 


Men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  The  tra- 
ditions of  public  service  without  reward — 
except  honor- — reach  back  to  the  beginning 
of  our  great  and  beloved  Republic.  We  be- 
lieve they  are  still  valid. 

The  attempt  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interests  by  arrangements  that 
cover  only  the  limited  period  of  public  serv- 
ice Is  a  pitiful  sham.-  The  Republican  Party 
should  lead  the  fight  to  curb  these  present 
and  potential  abuses. 


(From  the  Parsons  Sun,  Apr.  30,  1965] 
Alf's    Grin 

The  august  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  no  one  else  but  has  called  upon  our 
Government  to  "more  effectively  open  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  people  of 
mainland  China." 

That's  Red  China,  If  the  point  is  not  clear, 
and  because  it  is  Red  China  and  because  it 
Is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  did 
the  resolving,  here  is  news  of  more  than 
passing  significance. 

That- affable  old  radical,  Alf  M.  Landon, 
Who  forever  plots  against  the  status  quo  over 
the  luncheon  table  in  a  dim  corner  of  To- 
peka's  Chocolate  Shop,  has  been  saying  for  a 
long  time  that  you  can't  ignore  750  million 
people. 

Alf  simply  was  too  far  ahead  of  the  couij- 
try,  as  he  is  on  most  international  issues  of 
moment.  The  rest  of  us  have  been  making 
like  ostriches  and  pretending,  among  other 
things,  that  one-quarter  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation by  some  strange  fate  of  magic  does 
not  exist. 

The  U.S.  chamber  meanwhile  never  has 
won  prizes  for  daring  Innovation.  Or  even 
just  plain  innovation. 

From  the  New  Deal  forward.  It  has  cried 
"hold  the  line"  louder  than  Jack  Mitchell 
when  Missouri  is  on  flie  Kansas  1-yard  stripe. 
The  chamber  has  been  just  as  successful  as 
Mitchell,  too,  on  most  occasions. 

So  When  the  members  In  solemn  session 
depose  that  what  we  need  is  more  communi- 
cation with  Red  China,  which  at  least  In- 
cludes conversation  and  possibly  even  trade, 
Alf  must  be  smiling  like  an  oil  man  who 
just  brought  In  a  new  wildcat,  which  he 
probably  did  day  before  yesterday,  and  who 
Is  to  say  he's  not  entitled  to  cut  loose  with  a 
grin  as  broad  as  the  iCaw  River? 


Conflict  of  Interests 
Tlie  vast  expansion  of  Government 
throughout  the  economic  life  of  our  Nation 
demands  a  strong  and  workable  conflict  of 
interests  statute — a  statute  covering  both 
the  giver  and  the  taker  of  all  gifts,  loans, 
fees,  or  commissions,  whether  in  cash  or  in 
kind.  Such  a  statute  should  apply  to  all 
echelons  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government  and 
their  staffs — not  only  during  their  terms  of 
public  service,  but  for  5  years  thereafter.  It 
should  also  apply  to  members  of  their  fami- 
lies and  any  partnership,  firm,  family  corpo- 
ration, or  limited  trust  agreement. 


For  an  Open-Door  Policy 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon,  Ohio  Petroleum  Market- 
ers Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  20, 

1964) 

I  speak  tonight  of  the  world-shaking  and 
world-shaping  changes  that  occurred  Just 
5  days  ago.  In  close  to  one  24-hour  period, 
we  had  the  Russian  upheaval — the  Chinese 
bomb — and  the  British  election. 

A  future  historian  may  well  mark  the  mid- 
die  of  October  1964,  as  the  start  of  a  chain 
of  decisions  that  shaped  the  lives  of  all  the 
world  peoples. 

Those  changes  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
controversial.  They  involve  a  reversal  of 
not  only  our  basic  foreign  policies,  but  of 
other  countries  also. 

Right  now.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
subject  on  which  there  are  more  widespread 
and  divergent  views  than  relations  with 
China  and  Russia. 

Five, days  ago,  China  exploded  its  first  nu- 
clear bomb — an  event  of  more  Immediate 
political  than  military  significance. 

China  Is  a  long  way  from  the  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons — or  ways  dnd  means  for 
their  effective  use — that  military  action  or 
threat.of  action  requires. 

Mao  accompanied  the  firing  of  the  bomb 
with  a  formal  proposal:  "to  governments  of 
the  world  that  a  stmamlt  conference  of  aU 
the  countries  of  the  world  be  convened  to 
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cUfuniss  tlio  quostiLni  of  the  complete  pro- 
li:b'.t!on  aiitl  tlestruction  of  nuclear  weapons." 

'1  h.s  prop.\-:..il  is  more  of  interest  and  sig- 
i;:;:^'.-.ncc  than  the  bomb  itself,  because  of 
M..o's  previous  belligerent  position — the  size 
of  China — her  natural  resources— the  poUtl- 
c.il  pl.icc  it  occupies  v.itla  the  nonalii;ecl 
c.  'i. ■-■tries  of  Asia  aiui  Africa.  t 

I  coniplotely  cl'.sagree  \vitl\  Senator  P.xsToitE, 
V.  i.o  .-iaicl  tl\at — while  he  agrees  with  the  need 
f.T  that  conference  of  nuclear  powers — he 
(I. a  not  believe  in  letting  Mao  take  the  initi- 
i.i.-.  e. 

O:  course,  tliore  is  nothing  new  in  M.ij's 
pri  posal.  Disamiameiit  or  limitation  of 
iTrir.>me;its  is  an  old  vision  of  n\ankind.  Who 
cares  about  tiie  initi.itivc?  \Vc  should  be 
alert  to  any  opening  for  a  re.ilistic  discus- 
sion  cf   these    ideal   international   relations. 

Secretary  of  State  Ki;Lk"s  tirst  reaction  was 
that  It  was.  simply  Mao's  smokescreen  for 
his  other  plans. 

So  wh.at.'  Mao  has  probably  not  suddenly 
clianged  from  his  Gcjigh.is  Kahn  role  to  that 
of  a  great  humanirari.in  leader — unless  it 
tits  his  policies  for  Chinese  and  Coinmuihst 
conquest  of  the  world.  But  it  could  be  that 
,  he  has. 

We  mu.st  be  alert  to  that  possibility."""'  Of 
course.  Mao  is  thinking  of  China's  interests 
first — Just  a»3  we  must  think  lirst  of  Amer- 
ic.'.'s   Intorc.-^t. 

America  would  be  in  a  stronger  and  better 
position  n  we  approacl'.ed  Mao's  formal  pro- 
posal to  all  the  countries  of  foe  world  with 
cordiality  antl  caution  rather  than  with 
cclilness  and  negativity. 

Ciiina  is  showing  the  same  internal  strain 
as  Russiif  and  other  Communu.ts  countries 
i:i  the  failure  of  the  M;!r.\ian  principles  to 
work.  There  is  the  s.tme  doubt  and  con- 
fusion in  top  Chinese  circles  that  there  is  in 
Rusc^ia  and  the  European  Commtmist  coun- 
tries. 

With  China's  economy  having  a  bad  time. 
Mao's  proposal  would  relieve  China  cf  the 
financii.l  burden  and  staggering  cost  of  build- 
ing real  nticlear  power  and  the  eiTcctive 
means  of  delivering  it.  It  wotild  also  be  t'ne 
best  way  of  getting  i:ito  the  world  niarkets 
China    needs — and    layi'ig    the    ground    for 

menciing  Mao's  rclaticus  with  other  peoples 

and  governments  he  badly  needs.  And  It 
would  give  Inm  a  better  opportunity  for  sub- 
versive activities  if  diplomatic  relations  are 
established  and  Cliir.a  Is  adrRitted  to  the 
Ur.!:ed  N\.tions. 

I:  can't  be  stated  too  oft<:n  that  of  even 
greater  importance  and  sieaificance  iii  the 
life  of  the  ■Rorld  than  the  successful  ex- 
plosion of  the  Chinese  bomb  itself  was 
Mac's  call  for  a  summit  moctir.s;  of  all  nti- 
clCiT  powers  and  nations  pcsses-sing  nuclear 
po'^'.cr  fcr  the  destruction  ci  nuclear  weapons. 

Equ.illy  important^that  is  a  total  re- 
versal of  Mao's  hitherto  belligerent  position 
of  deliberately  planning  a  nticlear  war  for 
Chinese  Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

Mao.  in  his  planning  for  a  nuclear  war, 
has  said,  according  to  no  less  atuhority  than 
Par.dit  Nehru,  that  the  less  of  200  million 
Chinese  or  more  in  that  war  meant  nothing 
"oe:ause  there  will  be  m.ore  of  them  left  than 
c.r.y  other  peoples  in  the  world. 

Tiiere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  In- 
t.-ir.sic  value  of  Mao's  proposal  for  a  summ.it 
r/.ectlng  of  nuclenr  powers,  to  be  followed 
by  a  meeting  cf  all  countries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the^sprcad  of  nuclear  tech- 
i.-Iogy  fcr  military  purposes. 

In  is  not  only  tiie  holocaust  of  a  nuclear 
■:^^..r  th.it  confronts' us.  It  is  the  question 
of  the  erTect  on  unborn  generations — in  sim- 
ply testing  for  one — that  no  one  knows  for 
srre  and  v.'cn't  know  for  another  25  or  30 
vers  or  mere. 

The  dramatic  and  unexpected  change  in 
P.r.ssia's  leadership  5  days  ago  sent  shock 
wj.-.  es  into  every  foreign  oflice  and  stock  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  Of  more  than  passing  in- 
tsrest   to  all  peoples  is  that  the  first  grab 


of  the  new  Ru.ssian  leaders  w;.3  of  editors 
and  broadcasters  to  insure  control  of  tlie 
dissemin'atiou  of  the  news. 

There  is  Utile  doubt  in  my  luiad  as  to  the 
vital  place  that  Leonid  BrCi',hnqv.  the  new 
head  of  the  Soviet,  as  Chainnaivi  of  the  So- 
viet Central  Committ.''e.  now  o(5-up!cs  and 
the  vital  part  his  policies  will  play  in  any 
design  for  stability  and  pe:!ce  lii  the  world. 

It  may  catise  more  of  a  pau.-e  :vnong  some 
of  the  nonalined  nations  on  deiSiding  when 
to  get  off  their  fence  and  what  $ide  t<~i  land 
on. 

If  the  new  leaden-hip  in  Rii-sln  continues 
Khrushchev's  basic  policy  at  hi  irto,  the  same 
as  abroad,  it  has  the  advanta.;c»  of  a  fresh 
start  unhandicappcd  by  pcrsMruji  likes  and 
dislikes  that  have  played  such  :)i  part  in  all 
governments  and  internation;\u  rclitlons 
throughout  history.  I 

Cert.iinly.  for  the  time  beingj  world  for- 
eign policies  will  be  in  a  confused  .'•■tate. 
There  is  no  iwea  in  the  total  wCrld  picture 
where  we  and  the  R-asslans  are  Oot  involved 
to  some  extent  and  gciierally  deojily. 

Tlie  first  appraisal  will  be  on  the  cflect  of 
the  tnxnsition  in  Russia. 

The  intern.il  ch;uige  in  pi>lieyr  is  not  yet 
app.u-ent.  One  vital  decision  Is  on  cou- 
tintiance  or  reversal  of  Khrushclipv's  policies 
of  diluting  the  unwarkable  CMar.x-Lenin 
dogmas  with  the  c^i'pitalistic  principles  of 
individual  incentive  profit  in(>iive6 — freer 
disciifsion. 

'  A  shock  to  the  Comnumir,t  \«orlcl — along 
with  the  bitter  split  between  {Russia  and 
China — is  the  split  in  Russia  l^etween  the 
moderat^^s  and  the  St^Uinists.  Tliese  divi- 
sions have  been  aggrav.itcd  by  tilie  letter  of 
Togliatti  written  to  Kl■lrushche^•  that  -was 
"■released  after  tlie  Italian's  daith  several 
wee'Ks  ago. 

Trgliatti,  the  leader  of  the  biggest  C<Tm- 
munist  Party  in  any  cotintry  tuitside  the 
Commtmist  bloc,  wrote  Khrushchev  that  tlie 
failures  of  the  Communist  dognftas  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  were  evident — that  th(y  no  longer 
cotild  be  concealed.  Togliattl  lempha.^ized 
tliat  niankind  inherently  demanded  freedom 
of  discussion  and  spiritual  value|B  instead  of 
purely   materialistic   policies.        ' 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  ptoblem  con- 
fronting Brezhnev's  formulation  of  his  poli- 
cies is  the  change  taking  ph.ce— with  more 
looming  ahead — in  the  Etiropean  Communist 
bloc.     Poland.  Hungary.  Rumani.v  and  others 

are  following  the  example  set  byt  Ytigoslavia 
in  achieving  a  meastire  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

But  the  big  foreign  question  was  Chair- 
man Brezhnev's  relations  with  China.  Tliere 
was  no  hesitation  rcgardir.g  t'mit.  He  did 
not  wait  48  hours  to  settle  the  crucial 
question  in  his  intemationftl  policy — 
whether  he  was  going  to  continue 
Khrushchev's  policies  witli  Cliina — or  reverse 
them. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  turned  loose  in  Pravda  a 
slashing  attack  on  Peiping. 

In  that,  he  supports  and  maintains 
KhrvLshchev's  policies  that  Mother  Russia's 
vital  interests  preclude  allowing  China  to 
establiih  positions  of  strength  ca  its  bound- 
ary line  witli  Russia — the  longoJEt  boundary 
line  between  countries  by  f:xrl  in  all  the 
world. 

Then  came  a  flat  statement  fjom  top  So- 
viet leaders  calling  on  all  the  people  of  the 
world  to  "struggle  for  the  com.plcte  ending 
of  nucelar  weapons  tests.''  Whether  that 
was  meant  as  a  friendly  answpr  U:>  Mao's 
proposal  or  not  remains  for  ftirtlier  develop- 
ments. At  least,  it  waa  a  statement  of  like 
intent. 

Then  there  is  De  Gaulle.  France  refused  to 
sign  the  ban  nuclear  bomb  teatlng  treaty. 
Keep  in  mJnd  that  the  French  nuclear  j>ower 
is  more  sophisticated  and  highly  developed 
than  that  of  the  Chinese. 

That  brings  me  to  otir  own  American  poli- 
cies in  the  light  of  the  accomplished  Chinese 


lURlcar  brnib — and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Nainara's  recent  prediction  tViat  in  a  decade 
or  two,  "tons  of  nations"  will  have  usable 
nuclear  weapons. 

Pre;;ident  Johnson — In  last  Sunday's  na- 
tional broadLa!-,t — went  all  around  Mao's 
formal  proposal.  While  keeping  the  door 
open  by  hi.-:  [rener.d  sl.itenients  ol  jiolicy — he 
did  not  f:.ct  into  it.  A  President  cannot  be 
ex'iccted  to  discus.=  in  a  ]niblic  address  a  mat- 
ter of  .stich  lm|Mtrtance  until  he  has  h;id 
time  to  give  it  serious  and  vigilant  considera- 
tion and  to  constilt  with  our  allies. 

He  did  invite  Mao  t^j  join  the  nticlcar  test 
ban  treaty. 

Siiice  1918.  I  have  tirgi  J  the  rccoeinition  of 
Red  China  and  its  adrni.ssion  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  s:!id  that  discus.'^ ions  of  linii- 
tation  of  world  armament — a  world  cotirt — 
even  the  United  Nations-were  tiseless  with- 
out including  Clilna.  with  a  fotirth  of  the 
world's  i^optilation:  that  Cliina  could  no  more 
be  ignored  than  Pikes  Peak.  It  wotUd  be  as 
if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Coiut  did  not  cover  the  largest  county  in 
Kans.i.s.  Above  all,  why  cement  the  Orient 
and  the  Of  cidcnt  together? 

Therefore,  if  we  are  t(3  seriously  examine 
Mao's  proposal  f,or  a  .summit  conference  of 
nuclear  powers  to  deal  with  control  of  nti- 
clcar weaijons — as  I  believe  we  should — in 
all  good  faith— we  must  be  prepared  to-  re- 
verse oiU'  policy  of  nonrecognilion  of  China 
and  opposition  to  its  admission  in  the  United 
Nations.  Maybe  that  will  give  tlic  U.N.  the 
lift  it  badly  needs. 

All  that  follows — one  step  after  the  other — • 
as  day  does  nir^ht. 

Perhaps  the  time  is  rijjc  for  the  five  nuclear 
l)owers  to  meet  i)rcliminary  to  a  larger  meet- 
ing of  all  governments. 

I  emi>hasizc  the  "perhaps"—  until  prelim- 
inary discussions  have  taken  place  with 
Mao — with  Chairman  Brerhncv — with  the 
Rtissinn  Premier  Alcxi  Kopyrin — wit'a  the 
new  British  Prime  Minister,  Harold  Wilson — 
with  De  Gatillo  of  France — Ehrhart  of  West 
Germany — with  Japan — with  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  Mao  himself,  no  one  know.s  just  what 
kind  of  a  workable  agreement  can  be  arrived 

at  to  preserve  mankind  from  the  spread  of 
nticlcar  weapons  testing  and  possible  nuclear 
war. 

If  agreemerits  come  among  the  powers  of 
nuclear  Umitation,  wo  niu.-;t  keep  In  mind 
that  they  will  Involve  a  host  of  major  deci- 
sions affecting  every  facet  of  international 
relations. 

Most  certainly,  while  Mao's  changed 
policy — whether  he  means  it  or  not — In  the 
tinal  analysis — points  in  the  direction  of 
world  disarmament — it  calls  for  serious  in- 
tent and  prompt  consideration.  It  must  be 
approached  with  catitioia  and  vigilance  in 
searching  for  a  meeting  of  minds  on  all  the 
vitil  qtiestioiis  Involved  in  protecting  na- 
tioml  interests  and  security  in  this  mcetirg 
of  the  major  nuclear  powers. 

We  have  been  getting  tlie  cart  before  t'le 
horse  In  all  this  talk  about  eroding  national- 
ism as  necessary  to  establishing  a  world  witli- 
out  arms. 

We  are  always  going  to  have  national  in- 
terests and  patriotic  love  of  country.  Tlieve 
never  will  be  a  v.'orld  of  peoples  witliovit  a 
country. 

But  a  world  witliout  at  least  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  a  practical  proposition — if  we  do  not 
try  to  sv.allow  too  mtich  at  one  gtilp — and 
worth  thorougli  and  complete  e.xploratioris 
with  our  asrjociated  free  nations.  Tliat  calls 
for  negotiation  with  Mao  to  find  out  what 
his  real  intentions  are. 

It  is  Presidciit  Johnson's  responsibility  to 
move  promptly  and  firmly  in  these  first 
step.s — thotigh  making  it  clear  that  we  are 
looking  for  general  world  peace — not  re- 
sponding to  blackmail. 

This  is  the  time  for  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy.      Republican    party    representatives 
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should  be  Included  and  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete part  In  all  negotiations  from  t,he  first  to 
the  last.  They  should  be  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely Informed  as  the  President  himself. 

I  would  now  agree  to  putting  off 
the  United  Nations  meeting  to  con.sider 
Ru.ssia's  nonpayment  of  dues  W'hat  was  a 
mtijor  point  of  difforence  becom^  somewhat 
of  a  minor  one  now  and  should  not  interfere 
With  considering^negotiating — and  settling, 
one  way  or  the  other,  this  momentous  pro- 
po^-al  of  Mao. 

If  it  fails,  we  can  well  see  the  coIlap.:e  of 
the  United  Nations — and  a  ru.>^h  of  nations 
to  join  the  nuclear  club— as  it  were. 
With    France— and    probably    Egypt    and 

j3j..^el getting    in — Prime    Minister    Wilson 

may  change  his  mind  tJiat  Britain  thould 
depend  on  the  United  States  of  America  in 
an.cther  major  war  and  not  set  a.tide  Britain's 
independent  nuclear  we:'pons  in  its  own 
defense. 

I  must  confess  I  am  disappointed  at  all  the 
attention  being  paid  to  ducountiog  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Chinese  bom'o  itself— and 
the  failure  to  p.iy  more  attention  to  Mao's 
infinitely  more  Important  proposal  for  a 
conference  of  the  present  live  nuclear  pow- 
ers— America — Russia^ — France — Great  Brit- 
ain—and now  China — leading  to  a  world'vVide 
meeting  on  nuclear  disarmament. 

One  factor  is  sure.  Tlie  military  might  of 
the  free  world  nations — their  enormotis  re- 
sources—their  immense  economics— ^preclude 
any  suspicion  that  China's  bo:nb  is  worth  be- 
ing concerned  alxjut — any  more  than  any 
other  nuclear  nations. 

If  Mao's  proposal  is  simply  a  change  In 
tactics — the  quicker  that  is  known,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  all  the  peoples  of  tlie  world. 
If  it  is  a  change  in  policy — that  might — 
only  might — join  the  nations  of  the  world 
together  in  a  workable  agreement  that  rec- 
ognizes and  protects  their  national  interests 
and,  at  the  same  time,  removes  the  menace 
of  the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  world  war  and 
the  threats  to  the  health  of  future  genera- 
tions in  even  preparing  for  one  by  increased 
and  continuous  testing  of  nuclear  w^eapons. 
I  am  simply  arguing  that  America  should 
at  least  keep  the  door  open  for  the  pooling 
of  the  resources  of  energy  and  experience  of 
mankind  in  pushing  the  new  opening  for  an 
operational  agreement  for  peace.  That  has 
always  been  America's  traditional  policy. 

A  \inivcrsal  dominion  for  peace  has  hither- 
to been  beyond  the  grasp  of  mankind.  It 
may  now  be  within  man's  grasp — and  who 
gives  a  tinker's  dam  who  gets  the  credit — 
just  so  the  job  is  done. 


into  private  mail  You  said  in  effect,  if  not 
these  words,  "The  Post  Office  Department 
should  deliver  the  mail  and  not  pry  into  it." 
It  would  appear  now  If  the  tax  people  haven't 
.socked  everybody  into  a  corner,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Departmient  will. 

Very  recently  I  had  occasion  to  mail  a  man- 
uscript to  a  literary  agent  In  New  York  for 
possible  sale  to  a  put>:i  her.  As  received  by 
him.  he  reported  the  page.i  of  the  manuscript 
.stuck  together  at  the  bottom.  He  returned 
the  whole  thing,  and  several  pages  were  stuck 
together  as  he  meiUioned.  with  what  looked 
like  white  librarv  paste.  As  I  mailed  them 
to  him.  the  pages  were  held  together  with  a 
paper  clip,  with  top  up  at  the  sealed  end 
of  the  large  envelope.  Neither  of  tts  at  the 
time  could  understand  -A-hat  had  happened. 
No-/.'  the  v.ho'.e  thing  is  clear.  Evidently  the 
envelope  was  opened  at  the  bottom  and  in 
resealuig  some  of  the  pr^stc  got  betv.-een  the 
bottom  of  the  pages. 

I  lost  a  sale,  of  course.  The  pages  in 
question  will  have  to  be  retyped,  and  the 
time  element  lost.  No  telling  what  is  hap- 
jje-iing  to  thLs  agent. 

With  be.':t  regards  and  more  power  to  you 
lor  v.hat  you  arc  doing.  You  are  from  a  fine 
State. 

Sincerely, 

George  D.  B.\p.r. 


"BIG        BROTHER"— OPENING        OF 
]\IAIL  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssnuri.  Mr.  President, 
my  "big  brother"  item  today  was  inad- 
vertently sent  to  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  the  "other  Senator  Long," 
who  very  kindly  forwarded  it  to  me. 

The  item  concerns  opening  of  mail  and 
is  contained  in  correspondence  from  Mr. 
George  D.  Barr,  of  Orlando,  Fla. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  Mr. 
BaiT's  letters  to  both  Senators  Long  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  tlijp  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Orlando.  Fi..\.. 

April  15.  10G5. 
The  Honorable  Rt'ssrLL  Long, 
U.S.  Senator  Frorii  Louisi.ma, 
V:r---hiTigton.  DC. 

Dear  Siimator  Lon'c:  That  out.'itanding  re- 
mark yoti  made  loud  and  clear  over  TV  last 
night  should  be  repeated  over  and  over.  It 
w,".s  a  classic.  I  refer  to  what  you  said  to  the 
Chief  pottal  inspector  in  regard  to  spying 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  John  G.  Towek, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  officers,  directors,  and  entire  mem.ber- 
ship  of  the  Pecos  Chamber  of  Commerce  tu-ge 
your  strongest  opposition  to  any  change  in 
the  present  right-to-work  laws  for  labor. 
This  precious  right  mtist  be  retained  with- 
out compromise. 

C.  K.  DoziEP., 

President, 
Pecos  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Orlando.   Fla., 

April  28,  1965. 
Senator  Ed'w.^rd  V.  Long, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  appreciate  your 
answer  to  my  letter.  Please  pardon  my  mis- 
take in  addressing  this  to  the  wrong  Senator 
Long.  I  did  net  get  the  first  of  the  TV 
broadcast,  and  only  heard  "Senator  Long." 
I  am  happy  that  my  letter  was  forwarded 
to  the  correct  Senator  Long.  Having  been 
stationed  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  living  in 
Independence,  as  well  as  working  all  over  the 
State  of  Missouri  before  my  retirement,  I 
have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  your  wonder- 
ful State. 

You  have  my  permission  to  do  anything 
you  wish  with  my  letter,  my  remarks,  my 
name  or  any  other  idea  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
As  dccumeniary  evidence  in  the  case  men- 
tioned of  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  being 
stuck  together  at  the  bottom,  I  have  the 
letter  from  the  literary  agent  in  which  he 
says  "I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  pages 
were  stuck  together.  I  was  very  careful,  but 
a  certain  amount  of  damage  was  unavoid- 
able." Without  his  permission  I  am  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  withholding  his  name.  I 
also  have  the  m.nuscript  with  the  pages, 
some  separated,  some  still  stuck  together,  as 
the  agent  returned  them  to  me.  Of  course  an 
editor  would  never  look  at  anything  like 
this,  with  pages  stuck  together.  It  is  my 
intention  to  revise  this  manuscript,  but  I 
will  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  pages  stuck 
together.  Tills  along  with  the  letter  just  in 
care  some  one  doesn't  believe  us. 

The  late  Senator  Olin  Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina,    was    a    personal    friend    of   mine, 
from  a  long  time  back.     He  will  be  missed. 
He  was  a  good  man. 
Most  sincerely, 

Geo.  D.  Baer. 


STATE'S  RIGHT-TO-"\\'ORK  LAWS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Tcxans 
feel  strongly  about  retention  of  their 
Stat-e's  right-to-work  law.  jud,sing  from 
the  mail  and  telegrams  I  have  t)een  re- 
ceiving.   I  fully  agree  with  them. 

In  order  that  other  Senators  may  be 
advised  of  the  depth  of  Texas  concern, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tele- 
grram  to  me  from  the  Pecos  Chamber  of 
Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


THE    UNDERPROTECTED    MIGRANT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  '  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
board  has  over  the  years  taken  great 
interest  in  farm  labor  problems.  It-s  edi- 
torial^ in  this  field  have  been  factual  and 
thought  provoking. 

Th^  Times'  most  recent  observation 
in  this  area  dealt  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach's  action  of  yesterday  in 
authorizing  an  extension  until  Jime  1  of 
500  West  Indians  to  work  on  the  Florida 
celei-y  harvest.  The  Times'  editorial 
dated  May  25  is  entitled  "The  Underpro- 
tected  Migrant."  ^ 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  have  the 
benefit  of  this  iixfonnative  commentary 
and,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  for  this  editorial  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNDrRPROTECTED  Migrant 

No  American  worker  enjoys  fewer  statu- 
tory safeguards  than  the  migratory  farm 
laborer;  he  is  outside  virtually  all  the  laws 
that  guarantee  any  element  of  decency  in 
wiges  or  working  conditions.  Yet,  he  can 
always  be  sure  thar  powerful  political  and 
economic   interacts   will   combine  to  erode 

whatever  small  measure  of  protection  he 
finally  wins  through  Government  action. 

That  dismal  history  is  being  repeated  in 
California  and  Florida,  where  growers  are 
shooting  holes  in  the  fences  erected  by  Con- 
gress to  keep  out  cheap  foreign  labor  and 
thus  help  push  up  the  ■wretched  level  of  earn- 
ings for  domestic  farmworkers.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz.  who  has  fought  resolutely  to  en- 
force the  ban  on  the  importation  of  Mexi- 
cans, has  found  himself  obliged  to  give 
ground  twice  under  pressure  from  California 
growers  of  strawberries  and  vegetables. 

Thus  far  the  breakthrough  has  been  con- 
fined to  2.500  braceros.  but  the  political  heat 
on  Mr.  Wirtz  can  be  expected  to  grow  more 
intense  as  the  harvest  season  advances.  His 
ability  to  resist  has  now  been  weakened  by 
an  undermining  action  from  within  the 
JohnsoQ  Cabinet.  Attorney  General  Katzcn- 
br.ch  hfc  just  overruled  Mr.  Wirtz  by  author- 
izing an  extension  until  June  1  of  the  work 
perm.its  for  500  West  Indians  harvesting  cel- 
ery in  Florida. 

Unquestionably,  the  farmowners  In  both 
States  made  a  persuasive  demonstration  that 
crops  would  rot  if  they  were  denied  the  use 
of  foreign  labor.  They  will  always  be  able  to 
make  such  a  demonstration  so  long  as  they 
know  there  is  a  door  to  unlock.  Whenever 
tiie  growers  bring  farm  wages  up  to  some 
level  of  parity  with  the  wages  prevailing  else- 
where in  the  American  economy,  there  will 
be  no  Ifick  of  domestic  labor  to  harvest  the 
country's  fruits  and  vegetables.  With  or 
without  a  war  on  poverty,  it  Is  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  convince  them  that  the 
escape  hatch  is  closed  for  good. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  DISAPPEARING 
AIRLINE  OR  THE  MYSTERIOUS 
FLIGHT  OF  PAN  AMERICAN 
WORLD    AIRWAYS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  since 
March  2G.  19(35.  the  people  of  Alaska  have 
been  adjusting  themselves  to  a  myste- 
rious phenomenon  of  Federal  regulatory 
procedure  as  shocking  in  its  way,  as  un- 
expected in  occurrence  and  as  quixotic 
ir.' effect,  as  the  famous  earthquake  of 
March  27.  1064,  that  shook  the  State 
devastatinsly  a  year  earlier. 

Tiie  calamity  that  has  befallen  Alaska 
this  ycur  was  not  produced  by  nature  but 
v.a?,.  rather,  an  act  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
na;uics  Board,  compounded  by  a  sudden 
and  shocking  reversal  of  position  by  Pan 
American  Airways,  always  in  the  past 
regarded  as  Alaska's  friend  and  repeat- 
edly and  unceasingly  on  record,  publicly 
and  privately,  that  it  would  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  the  CABV^efforts  to  diminish 
its  service  in  Alaska.  )  Methods  of  rescue 
are  available  to  the  Board  and  it  is  our 
hope  they  will  be  applied  rapidly,  restor- 
ing to  the  people  of  Alaska  an  assurance 
of  the  air  trairsportation  services  on 
which  they  are  dependent. 

On  March  26  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  delivered  Itself  of  a  decision  in 
the  ca.se  of  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  Air 
Service  revising  routes  of  air  carriers 
serving  Alaska.  If  allowed  to  become 
effective,  the  decision  of  the  Board  would 
make  drastic  changes  in  air  transporta- 
tion from  the  other  States  to  Alaska-7 
changes  uniformly  opposed  by  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  capital  city  of  Juneau,  and 
other  communities  affected,  including), 
Anchorage,  Fairbanks.  Ketchikan.  Sitka, 
Homer,  and  Kodiak.  Petitions  for  re- 
consideration of  the  decision  have  been 
filed  by  six  airlines  operating  in  Alaska — 
reflecting  dissatisfaction  of  the  industry 
with  the  Board's  action. 

The  major  cause  of  disappointment 
and  dismay  is  that  the  Board's  decision 
would  deprive  the  communities  of  the 
southeastern  area  of  Alaska,  including 
the  capital  city  of  Juneau,  of  a  choice  of 
air  carriers,  leading  the  citizenry  in  jeop- 
ardy of  total  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  v.orld  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
causing  cessation  of  service  by  the  single 
carrier  left  to  provide  service  from 
Seattle  to  southeast. 

Other  aspects  of  the  decision — its 
faihire  to  decide  the  important  question 
of  establishing  reliable  commuter  service 
between  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  serv- 
ice long  needed  by  tho.'^e  communities; 
its  implication  of  economic  pressure  to 
induce  a  major  carrier  to  t-erminate  es- 
sential services  now  operating  direct 
from  Seattle  to  Kodiak  and  to  the  Kenai 
Peransula;  and  the  reliance  upon  obso- 
lete data  no  longer  indicative  of  the 
transportation  needs  of  Alaska — are 
deplorable.  Many  reasons  can  be  found 
?;;d  have  been  stated  by  the  parties  to 
the  ca.se  for  recoasidering  the  decision 
of  the  Board. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  on  southeast 
Alriska  is.  however,  so  drastic,  so  dam- 
aging, and  so  serious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  affected,  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  must  be  persuaded  to  re- 
open the  matter  and  revi.se  its  decision. 


While  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has, 
we  believe,  rendered  an  iixsupportable 
judgment  in  this  case.  Alaskans  are  as 
Stunned  by  the  actions  of  Fan  American 
Airways,  long  thought  to  be  our  friend 
and  aid  in  the  controversy  before  the 
CAB.  as  we  are  by  the  deci:>iju  of  the 
Board. 

Pan  American  World  Aiiw|iys  is  one 
of  the  petitioners  to  the  Bcald  for  re- 
consideration of  its  dec.'sion.  Seemingly 
as  one  in  its  position  v.ith  thp  Stc^tc  of 
Alaska,  the  clt-^-  of  Juneau  and  other  pro- 
testing Alaskans.  Pan  American's  peti- 
tion to  the  Board  after  its  March  26  deci- 
sion cries  of  outrage,  violation  of  ri'jhts, 
and  vociferous  protect.  This  is  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  carjier.  Pan 
American  had  been  the  inonfcr  airline 
serving  Alaska  to  and  from  "'outside" — 
the  Alaskan  term  for  tiic  re.>t  of  the 
United  States.  In  1940,  P.^.n  American 
extended  its  Fairbanks-WJiitchorse- 
Juneau  intra-Alaska  service  to  Seattle 
via  Ketchikan,  giving  Alaskains  a  new 
and  highly  valuable  service,  gefore  Pan 
American  armed  in  1940  to  fly  us  in  and 
out  of  Alaska,  there  w;!S  no  easy  means 
of  access  to  the  outside  world.  "Long 
previously  it  had  pioneered  intra-AL-^skan 
service. )  No  highway  connections  to  the 
States  existed  in  the  days  before  the 
Alaska  highway.  Access  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  limited  to  travehby  steam- 
ship— slow,  hazardous,  and  unoertain. 

The  advent  of  airplane  transportation 
to  the  States  via  the  southei'Stern  area 
of  Alaska  gave  us.  for  the  first  time,  sv.ift 
passage  to  destinations  outsidd  Alaska. 

Alaskans  have  always  given  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways  great  credit  for  inaugurat- 
ing its  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  service, 
as  it  has  been  invaluable  in  stimulating 
the  advance  to  statehood  aiid  making 
Alaska  a  pan  of  the  commui^ity  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  we  were  astounded  when  we 
read  Pan  American's  answer  to  otlier  pe- 
titions for  reconsideration  filed  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Here  we  find 
that  our  long-time  friend  and  defender 
is  abruptly  deserting  the  position  so 
strongly  taken  before  and  is  announcing 
the  departure  of  Pan  American  Airways 
from  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  company  has  announced  that  it 
is  willing  to  accede  to  the  order  of  the 
Board  and  suspend  its  service  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska  on  May 
28.  As  stated  in  the  filing  of  the  com- 
pany, its  intention  is  that  this  state  of 
affairs  would  ej«Jfct  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
after  which  the  implication  it  that  the 
Board  will  have  been  proved  so  wrong  in 
its  order  removing  Pan  American  from 
the  service  it  now  voluntarily  quits  that 
action  will  be  imperative  to  return  Pan 
American  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  spaciousness  of  this  approach 
needs  no  comment. 

Certainly,  the  pi'oposition  that  acqui- 
esence  in  the  Boards  order  really 
amounts  to  opposition  to  it — the  curious 
po-sition  Pan  American  attempts  to  take 
cannot  be  seriously  accepted. 

Alaska  had  depended  on  Pan  Ameri- 
can to  help  fight  the  Board  order  remov- 
ing the  airline  from  southeastarn  Alaska. 
Now  our  assumed  ally  has  retired  from 


the  field.  However,  the  Alaskans  are 
not  giving  up  the  fight. 

We  have  requested  it  formally,  and  we 
will  take  every  other  means  available  to 
move  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
change  its  decision  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west-Alaska Air  Service  ca.se. 

The  reason  Alaskans  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  absolute  necessity  of  depend- 
able transportation  services  lies  in  the 
geographical  facts  of  life  and  in  the  long 
history  of  Alaska  of  exclusion  from  sur- 
face transportation  facilities  taken  for 
granted  by  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Alaska  is  remote  from  the  rc^t  of  the 
country.  That  is  a  geographic  fact.  To 
understand  the  meaning  of  this,  one 
must  consider  that  for  all  transportation 
purposes  Alaska  is  as  much  an  island  as 
is  our  sister  Pacific  State.  Hawaii.  Vir- 
tually ail  supplies  of  commodities  need- 
ed for  living  must  be  imported  from  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  centers  of 
tiie  Nation— far  removed  from  the  State. 

\Yc  have  depended  for  passenger  trans- 
portation between  Ala.-ka  and  t'ne  otiicr 
States  on  air  carriers  since  the  time 
Pan  American  inaugurated  its  Pacific 
Northwest  service.  More  than  resi- 
dents of  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
Alaskans  are  accustomed  to  flying  rather 
than  traveling  by  surface  transportation 
wherever  they  have  to  go. 

In  no  resiject  is  the  contrast  between 
Alaska  and  all  the  other  States  more 
marked  than  in  the  existence  of  surface 
transportation  facilities. 

Alaska  has  but  one  railroad  line,  the 
500-rnilo  Alash.a  Railroad  running  from 
Seward  in  soutii  crntral  AIa<-ka  to  Fair- 
'oanks  in  the  center  of  the  State.  Our 
capital  city  of  Juneau  is  entirely  un- 
connected v.ith  tlic  railroad,  as  is  most 
of  the  State. 

As  for  highway.?,  Alaska  has  suffered 
a  unique  discrimination,  not  a]">plied  to 
any  other  State  in  th.e  Union.  It  was 
not  until  1956  that  Alaska  received  any 
assistance  under  the  Federal  Aid  Hieh- 
way  Act.  and  then  under  a  special  for- 
mula limiting  its  participation  by  allow- 
inn  only  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  then 
territory  to  be  u=cd  in  computing  cn- 
titlem^cnt  to-  a.ssistance.  Thus,  even 
limited  participation  in  this  form  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  did  not  come  until  40 
years  after  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
wa.s  passed  and  the  States  enjoyed  its 
benefits.  Not  until  after  statehood  for 
Alaska,  with  enactment  of  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  in  1959,  was  Ala.ska  allowed 
to  participate  fully  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Hit:hway  Act.  Ala.'^ka  is  still  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Interstate  Highway  Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads  has  esti- 
mated that  if  Alaska  had  been  fully  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  it 
would  have  received  approximately  S3C0 
million  never  allowed  because  of  its  ex- 
clusion. ' 

The  disadvantage  to  Alaska  of  e\- 
clu.sion  from  highway  programs  trkcs 
many  forms.  Perhaps  the  most  gra]>hic 
is  the  basic  fact  that  most  of  the  princi- 
pal ciiics  of  Alaska,  includ'ng  the  capital 
city  of  Juneau,  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  each  other  by  highway.  It  is,  for 
example,  impossible  to  drive  from  Juneau 
to  Anchorage.  Outside  the  city  limits  of 
Juneau,  the  roads  run  as  far  as  homes 


have  been  built  and  people  are  living. 
But  they  arc,  literally,  roads  to  nowhere. 
Two  years  ago,  the  State  of  Alaska,  in 
its  infancy,  inaugurated  an  imaginative 
and  increasingly  successful  marine  hif  h- 
woy.  Because  of  the  rugged  geography 
of  southca.'tcrn  Alaska  it  is  not  feasible 
to  build  roads  from  Juneau  to  Ketchikan, 
a  major  fishhig  and  woodpulp  center,  or 
roads  connecting  tliese  communities  and 
their  neighbors,  Petersburg,  WranpcII, 
rnd  Sitka.  So  the  new  State  attacked, 
as  r,  first  order  of  business,  the  problem 
of  providing  tran.sportation  between  the 
communities  of  southeastern  Alaska.  We 
put  a  road  on  the  sea  by  budding  and 
operating  seagoing  ferries  to  transport 
passengers  and  vehicles  otherwise  with- 
out means  of  travel. 

Tiie  ferry  system  has  been  a  boon  to 
southeastern  Alaska  and  the  State  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  ingenious  ap- 
proach to  its  surface  transportation 
problems.  It  is  also  of  benefit  to  western 
and  northern  Alaska. 

This  contribution  to  intrastate  travel 
v;as  not  intended  nor  can  it  be  a  trans- 
portation .system  linking  Alaska  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  For  this.  Alaska  is 
and  will  remain  entirely  dependent  on 
air  transportation. 

That  is  why  the  loss  of  service  of  a 
carrier  is  so  serious  to  southeastern 
Ala.ska.  especially  when  the  loss  of  that 
carrier  results  in  the  availability  of  but 
one  airline  to  transport  passengers  from 
the  capital  of  Jur.eau  and  the  v.hole 
region  of  southeastern  Alaska  to  the  cen- 
ters of  government,  industry,  and  com- 
merce located  far  from  Alaska.  The  very 
life  and  sustenance  of  the  communities 
affected  may  well  depend  on  the  avail- 
ability of  fast  transportation.  It  is  not 
difficult  at  all  to  imagine  the  seriousness 
of  crises  that  could  develop  when  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials,  residents  of  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  thousands  of 
other  Alaskans  cannot  leave  their  island 
because  the  only  certificated  carrier  to 
the  other  States  is  forced  to  suspend 
senice  by  reason  of  strikes,  of  opera- 
tional failures,  or  any  of  the  other 
eventualities  that  could  make  flights 
imiio.ssible. 

These  are  the  reasons  Alaskans  feel  so 
keenly  the  threat  of  loss  of  a  carrier  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  service. 
We  are  losing  a  serviae  to  which  I  believe 
we  can  establish  a  right. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will,  I 
hope,  heed  the  warning  before  it  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  its  decision  of 
March  26. 

The  strange  action  of  Pan  American 
Airways  in  suddenly  reversing  its  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  and  accepting  the 
Board's  judgment  in  this  case  cannot  be 
easily  explained.  Pan  American  knows 
the  facts  of  Alaska  transportation  haz- 
ards as  well  as  any  organization  that  has 
ever  operated  in  the  State.  Certainly, 
the  company  knows  it  is  doing  Alaska  a 
disservice  by  failing  to  fight  for  its  serv- 
ice between  southeastern  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

But  Alaskans  do  not  know  and  cannot 
■'nderstand  Pan  American's  sudden  ca- 
pitulation to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
This  is  another  reason  for  a  reopening; 
of    the    Pacific    Northwest-Alaska    Air 


Service  case.  The  mystery  of  Pan 
American's  last  flight  out  of  southeast 
must  be  explained. 

A  rehearing  of  the  case  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  would  be  a  good 
way  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tlie  Record  communications 
from  Alaska  pretesting  the  CAB  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ai.ASK.\  Sen.^te  Joixt  Resolvtion  G3 
Joint   resolution   prot€sting  the  dcci.slon   of 

the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regarding  air 

service  between  Alaska  and  Seattle 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
aiino\)nced  a  drastic  curiailmenl  of  air  serv- 
ice between  Alaska  imd  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion via  Seattle;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska,  through  its 
legislature  and  Governor,  has  long  been  on 
record  for  more  rather  tiian  less  air  service  to 
connect  it  with  its  sister  States;  and 

Whereas  the  latest  decision  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  drastically  curtail 
service  to  Alaska  in  general  and  to  southeast 
Alaska  in  particular  where  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  which  pioneered  interstate 
service  for  that  region,  will  be  denied  its  stops 
at  Ketchikan  and  Juneau;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  also  includes  a  de- 
nial of  the  direct  flight  between  Fairbanks 
and  Seattle  to  Alaska  Airlines:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  protests  the  decision  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  regarding  Alaska-Seattle 
service  and  urgently  requests  the  Board  to 
reconsider  and  withdraw  its  decision;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  tliis  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Alan  S.  Boyd,  Chairman,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  tlie 
Honorable  E.  L.  B.artlett  and  tSie  Honorable 
Ernest  Grueninc,.  U.S.  Senators;  and  the 
Honorable  R.-vlph  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress. 

Passed  by  the  senate  April  2,  1965. 
Robert  J.  McNealy, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

E\t:ltn  K.  Stevenson, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  by  the  house  April  7,  1965. 
Mike  Gravel, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Kadine  Williams. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
By  the  Governor : 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 
April  12,  1965. 
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essarj'  Vt>  spur  growth  of  commerce,  tour- 
ism, and  overall  economy  of  southeast  Alaska. 
In  the  event  of  an  airline  strike,  similar  to 
Pan  Am's  recently  settled  pilot's  strike, 
southeastern  Alaska  would  be  a  strike- 
bound dyea  devoid  of  direct  air  service  to 
Seattle.  #  This  imix)rtant  region,  including 
Alaska's'i State  capital  of  Juneau,  would  be 
placed  fft  a  definite  disadvantage  under  one 
fcarrier,  particularly  since  this  area  uniquely 
le;.ns  heavily  on  this  important  air  link  to 
other  St-J.tes. 

Copies  of  this  telegram  sent  to  Senators 
GatTNiNG  and  Bartlett.  Representative 
RivE.'.s,  and  Governor  Egan. 

!  •  -  Gil  Johnson, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 


April   22,  1965. 
Alan  S.  Botd, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

Juan  Trippe, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Pan  American  World  Ainvai/s, 
Ncu-  York,  N.Y. 

Sirs:  As  commissioner,  Alaska  Department 
of  Labor,  I  recommend  reversal  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  decision  to  revoke  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  certificate  to  serve  south- 
east Alaska.  In  keeping  with  President 
Johnson's  policy  to  increase  Jobs  for  an  ex- 
panding economy,  CAB  action  has  adverse 
effect  by  eliminating  approximately  50  Jobs 
in  Ketchikan  and  Juneau,  with  wages  and 
services  loss  at  nearly  $1  million. 

Pan  Am's  million-dollar  bolster  to  Alaska's 
economy  Is  without  Government  subsidy. 
In  addition,  two  competitive  air  carriers  nec- 


Alaska  State  Chamber 

OF  Commerce, 

May  12.  1965. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Botd:  The  Alaska  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  joins  with  the  numerous 
other  civic  and  service  organizations  in  otir 
State,  opposing  your  Board's  recent  recom- 
mendations in  the  Pacific  Northwest- Alaska 
Air  Service  case.  The  Board's  proposals 
making  major  revisions  in  our  air  routes  and 
In  many  cases  reductions  of  service  to  our 
major  markets,  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Our  board  of  directors  this  past  weekend, 
again  discussed  and  reviewed  your  recom- 
mendations and  have  agreed  to  reiterate 
their  past  stand  favoring  competitive  service 
to  all  major  markets  of  Alaska  from  Seattle 
and  Portland. 

Because  of  the  adverse  efTect  of  your  de- 
cisions on  many  parts  of  our  State,  we  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Board  reconsider 
its  recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Dicket, 
General  Manager. 

City  To  Carry  Pan  Am  Battle 
"Tlie  city  of  Juneau  was  dumbfounded  at 
Pan  American's  announcement  yesterday 
that  it  intended  to  suspend  services  to 
Juneau  and  Ketchikan  the  28th  of  this 
month.  Pan  Am's  intention  to  acquiesce  in 
the  CAB'S  decision  of  March  26,  1965,  very 
seriotisly  impairs  the'  fight  by  the  city  of 
Juneau  and  by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  over- 
turn the<lecision,  and  achieve  fully  competi- 
tive 'service  for  southeast  Alaska,"  it  was 
announced  today  by  Acting  Mayor  A.  W. 
Boddy. 

The  city,  however,  is  not  quitting  In  its 
efforts  to  reverse  the  CAB.  Mayor  Lauris 
Parker  :s  in  W'ashington,  D.C,  at  the  present 
time  testifying  before  House  and  Senate 
committees  on  the  Snettisham  project. 
When  the  announcement  was  made,  he  im- 
mediately contacted  Hubert  A.  Schneider  of 
Washington,  D.C,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Toward  week's  end  he  intends  to  confer  with 
top  Pan  Am  officials  in  New  York  City  to 
encourage  them  to  reverse  themselves  and 
continue  to  oppose  the  CAB  order  of  March 
26.  Governor  Egan  is  also  in  Washington 
and  Mayor  Parker  expects  to  join  him  in  a 
common  effort  to  keep  competing  air  service 
in  southeast  Alaska,  Boddy  said. 

"If  \he  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  grants  the 
City's  petition  for  rehearing,  there  is  the  hope 
and  possibility  that  the  Board  will  see  the 
sense  of  the  city's  as  well  as  the  State's  peti- 
tion, and  keep  competing  air  carrier  service 
In  Juneau  and  Ketchikan.  If  the  order  re- 
sulting from  the  hearing  reverses  the  earlier ' 
edict  th&t  Pan  American  must  lease  south- 
east, then  Pan  Am's  certificate  here  will  com- 
pel it  to  provide  dally  service  to  the  area, 
whether  it  desires  to  leave  us  or  not,"  Boddy 
added. 
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P.in  Americna  has  iiicUcritecl  that  its  con- 
tmnplaiod  actiou  will  result  in  "an  atmos- 
pHcre  in  which  sounder  solutions  can  be 
achieved."  l:c  s:iid.  "Any  almofphere  in 
v.:.Icli  Jiu-.cau,  tlie  capit,^.l  of  the  4Jth  State, 
is  left  without  ccinpetlng  carriers  is  neither 
a  c.msiructive  nor  a  sound  one.  During  tlie 
p.iSt  40  days,  we  actually  liad  or.c  carrier 
f.">  vice  on  15  of  ihose  clavs.  cither  because 
i  I  the  pilot  strike  or  equiinacnt  trouble.  If 
Cither  of  tlie  operatii'.g  crriers  liad  been  the 
sole  CTricr  cluriiig  the  period.  Juno;.u  v.otild 
have  been  without  any  service  to  Seattle 
whatsoever  for  cither  10  or  5  days,  depending 
on  wh.ich  earner  would  have  Jtjc-ea  otu-  only 
c  e,"  he  said. 

"The  lran;portnt:on  picture  for  the  capital 
ci"  Alaska  is  in  grave  peril  today:  the  city  of 
Jv.iicau  will  not  staud  idle  while  there  is  still 
a  lighting  chance.  I  .«u_r'jcst  that  as  many 
;5jople  as  po.^sible  csprcjs  tiieir  disappoint- 
nicnt  v%'ith  the  area's  pionee/  carrier;  a  great 
ntimbcr  of  citizens  signed  petitions  to  aid 
Pan  Am  in  its  efforts  against  the  CAB.  only 
to  see  tiieir  labors  lost  by  Pan  Am's  willing- 
ness to  temporarily  le.ive  southeastern 
Alaska,"  Mavor  Boddv  said. 


Jrj<rE.\tJ,  Alask.v. 

Ma^  7,  1965. 
Senator  Et.nest  GntTExixG. 
A'c:;-  Scn:itc  Of.cc  E.;;;c.';.;g. 
Washingtori,  D.C.: 

When  Pan  Am  World  Airways  pilot  strike 
id.ed  that  line  from  April  1  to  10,  Juneau, 
cipital  c:'  Alaska,  h.id  only  one  carrier  serv- 
ice; namely.  Pacific  Northern  Airlines.  For 
p.  St  3  dnys  Juneau  has  had  only  o::e  carrier 
service — namely.  Pan  Am — because  PNA  jet 
inoperable  due  to  equipment  change.  If 
either  line  had  been  sole  carrier,  city  would 
h.ive  been  without  sr'ice  for  total  of  13  days 
during  last  35  days.  This  is  further  clear 
proof  that  competing  air  carrier  service  essen- 
tau  to  capital  of  4i)*h  State.  It  is  obvious 
that  CAB  decision  of  March  26,  1965.  not  con- 
san.iUt  ^with  public  convenience  .and  neces- 
sity. Similar  telegram  to  Alaska  delegation 
and  CAB. 

L.MrRIS   S.   P.-iRKER, 

Mayor  of  Juneau,  Alaska. 


JcNcar,  Alaska, 

April  8,  1965. 
Al-.n-  S.  Boyd. 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
V.'ashingtOTi.  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Boyd:  As  one  of  many  resident 
Al?.5ka  families  benefiting  by  the  daily  Seat- 
tie-Juneau  flights  cf  two  competing  airlines, 
we  are  compelled  to  appeal  to  you  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  recent  CAB  action  taken  In  the 
Pacific-Northwest  Alaska  Air  Service  case. 
The  fine  service  we  have  had  Is.  In  large  part, 
we  feel,  attributable  to  the  competition  of- 
fered. 

The  ctu-tailment  of  the  excellent  service 
provided  by  the  first  airline  to  bring  daily  jet 
service  from  Seattle  to  Juneau  and  without 
benefit  of  Government  subsidy  will  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  efiBcient,  dependable 
transportation  now  existing.  It  could  well 
create  further  grave  problems  In  southeast 
A'.aska  which  would  serve  to  retard,  rather 
than  Improve,  our  economic  growth. 

The  Board  statement  that  a  merger  of  the 
Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska  Airlines  offers  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  in  our 
opinion,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
Bor.rd  does  r.ot  bring  about  such  a  merger 
after  finding  that  it  is  so  obviously  in  the 
public  Interest.  In  the  case  of  the  Ellis  Air- 
lines and  the  Alaska  Coastal  Airlines,  you  did 
bring  about  such  a  merger  in  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

In  summary,  we  repeat  otir  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  wiping  out  of  the  Pan  American 
competitive  air  link  on  the  Seattle-Juneau 


route  is  very  undesirable.     We  sia^^orely  hope 
that  the  Bo>rd  will  reconsider  tu  ?ir  action. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s. 

G.  H.  G  SSBERG. 

- 

Claudia  Gi  .'■nrRG. 
John-  Ui-----=i;i:.rvG. 


JUN'IlVU.    A;   ASKA 
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Senator  Eur.r-^T  Grxjentnit. 
A't^ic   Senate  Oflicc  TUiildi^ig, 
X\\  .-/i-ip/o?!.   D.C. 

DiiAR  StN'AroR:  We  as  Alaskan  cannot  sit 
icily  by  wliiie  aut.:cr.'<.t.:c  Jjtirc  .us  dictate 
p;>licies  alien  to  American  rights  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  cntcrni  isc.  There- 
fore we  must  urgently  and  force:  uUy  prot<>st 
tliis  new  edict  handed  down  I  y  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  Pacific  Northwest- 
A!  'Ska  air  transportation. 

The  CAB  has  dictated  that  i  outhenstcrn 
Alaska  must  be  served  by  one  a  r  carrier  of 
their  choosing  notwiihst^indiiig  Southeast- 
ern Alaska's  i«3sition  as  the  ccnt<  r  of  govern- 
ment of  the  largest  State  in  the  U  ilon.  While 
our  Government  in  Witshington  dearies  and 
Irgislatcs  against  monojiolies  the  CAB  creates 
this  m.oiister  a-.id  clores  the  dcx  t  upan  the 
first  principle  of  competitive  enierprise,  but 
leaves  the  portal.s  open  wide  to  increase 
lariirs.  reductions,  and  or  inf eria  •  service  be- 
c.'.use  of  this  denial  of  free  coir  iietition. 

The  CAB  apparently  chooses  ti  i  ignore  the 
pioneering  of  Pan  American  \Vc  rid  Airways 
in  Alaska  uniting  our  great  State,  Must  this 
air  sourdou'^'h  take  his  place  upon  the  roster 
of  replacement  by  .some  bureau  seeking  to 
create  a  r.ov.'  Alaskan? 

The  CAB  dictates  these  tenets  in  our  best 
intcrcstG — the  canceling  of  a  woik  force,  the 
deletion  cf  a  payroll,  the  transfer  cf  Alaskans 
to  a  new  residence  or  to  seek  n^w  fields  of 
employment?'  Is  this  Govcrnracr.t  by  the 
people?  Are  wo  to  reward  Pan  American's 
years  of  pioneering  by  banishrient?  Tliis 
is  not  the  Alaskan  way.  Prcgrc  ss  is  to  in- 
crease the  service  and  growth  th  rough  com- 
perition,  not  decrease  it. 

Furthermore,  the  CAB  seeks  i  o  eliminate 
a  non-subsidized  air  carrier  in  fa'  or  of  a  sub- 
sid;.-;cd  c.irricr.  WTiat  kind  of  1  lurcaucratic 
reasoning  is  that?  Is  tills  tie  price  of 
success? 

Therefore,  we  the  members  of  L(x:.al  869 
and  its  oflp.rers.  protest  loudly  antl  vigorously 
this  dictatorial  edict.  F\irthermore,  we  sup- 
port the  stand  and  position  of  our  Ala.ska 
Congressional  Delegation  to  reconsider  and 
repeal  this  arbitrary  ruling  as  not  in  Alaska's 
best  interests  or  desires  cr  of  sound  business 
principles. 

As  free  Americans  and  Alaykr.ns  we  ask 
our  voice  be  heard  and  that  our  Government 
continues  to  foster  the  pioneeriog  efforts  of 
our  Nation. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

E.  T.  Lblan-d, 

President. 


I  6.  10C5. 


Juneau,  AAaska, 

April  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairmax  Boyd:  I  am  Strongly  op- 
posed to  the  action  ;faken  by  the  CAB  as  re- 
lated to  the  Pacific-Northwest  Ala.ska  Air 
Service  ca^e  and  urgently  ask  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  case. 

I  fail  to  imderstand  completely  the  re- 
peated statement  that  the  CAB  docs  not 
have  the  power  to  bring  about  a  merger 
of  such  airlines  as  Pacific  Northern  and 
Alaska  Airlines.  Your  Board  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  difficulty  in  causing  the  merger 
of  Ellis  Airlines  and  Alaska  Coastal  Airlines 
in  the  past,  and  1  feel  strongly  that  this 
course  has  not  been  pursued  at  any  length, 
but  rather  avoided. 


Yiuir  Board  does  release  the  announce- 
ment that  a  merger  or  mergers  is  the  only 
sensible  coiu'se  and  in  this  the  people  of 
Ai.nska  £h,are  your  thinking,  but  are  dis- 
turbed that  such  wastes  in  duplicate  maiiuc- 
nanco  facilities  and  overall  operations  oC 
these    two    airlines    arc    permitted    to    exist. 

The  lack  of  competition  in  soutlica.-itcrn 
Aln.'-.ka  will  Ciiise  situations  far  more  grave 
to  this  part  of  Alaska  than  I  feel  yoiu"  Board 
has  care  to  research. 

I  repeat   .again   my   very  strong  ObjectPal 
to    the   action    the   Bo.  rd    proposes   and    feel 
strongly  this  action  will  not  begin  to  briag 
about  the  economics  that  are  sucijcslcU. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

Latrci.  C.  McKechnic. 
D.  W.  Lahky. 


Apru.  5,  19G5. 
The  Cii.\iR:\tAN, 
Civil  Aeronautics  JSoard, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  -Sir:  Tlie  recent  decision  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  suspend  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  from  operating  between 
Seattle,  Ketchikan,  and  Juneau  disturbs  me 
very  much. 

I  lun  a  lifelong  resident  of  Juneau,  and 
when  I  was  a  kid  in  gr.idc  scliool  I  watclicd 
the  first  plane  airive  at  the  Pacific  Alaska 
Airways  Airport  on  March  25,  1935 — a  PA.\ 
Lockheed  Electra.  Since  that  time  I  lia\e 
watched  P.in  Am  imtjrovo  its  service  and  iis 
equipment,  and  they  have  always  been  tlie 
pioneer  in  tliesa  things. 

The  fact  tiiat  Pan  A:n  is  not  now  sut)- 
sidized,  while  Pacific  Nortliern  continues  lo 
receive  a  large  subsidy  for  its  operation 
makes  me  wonder  at  the  thinking  of  the 
CAB  in  suspending  Pam  Am  and  leaving  tiie 
subsidized   carrier  operating  solely. 

The  decision  of  your  Board  to  allow  Cor- 
dova Airlines  to  fly  between  Anchorage  and 
Juneau  seems  to  me  very  good.  This  route 
has  been  served  by  only  one  carrier  for  many 
years  and  will  now  have  competition.  Com- 
petition is  extremely  important  in  keeping 
up  the  quality  of  service  and  rcUabllity  of 
sciiedules  Tlius,  the  elimination  of  the 
competition  on  the  more  important  southern 
segment  of  the  route  from  the  States  to 
Alaska  simply  docs  not  make  sense  to  me. 

I  know  a  great  many  other  people  in  this 
area  feel  the  same  as  I  do  about  tiiis  matter, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  take  this  into 
consideration  and  reconsider  your  decision 
in  suspending  Pam  Am  in  southea-stern 
Alaska. 

Sincerely, 

MiN^ARD  Mill,  Jr. 


JfNEAt-.  At  \si:a, 

April  10,  1005. 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyo. 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Wasliinglon.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyd:  Tlie  recent  ruling  of  the 
CAB  which  would  deprive  southeast  Alaska 
of  the  services  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways services  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to   many   of   us. 

PAA  not  only  pioneered  In  this  area,  but 
has  continued  to  give  extraordinarily  fine 
service.  If  a  private  business  is  willing 
to  lose  money  in  maintaining  a  service  it  docs 
not  seem  equitable  that  the  Government 
.should  prevent  its  doing  so.  Competition 
is  a  basic  factor  in  American  economy,  and 
to  give  a  m.onopoly  to  another  compar:y, 
particularly  a  subsidized  one,  is  a  perplexing 
decision. 

This  area  will  be  expanding.  It  is  not  the 
time  to  decrease  necessary  services. 

With  hopes  that  reconsideration  may  be 
given  to  the  decision. 

Sincerely,  .«■ 

Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Avrit. 


I 
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jT'>;r:AVT,  Alaska, 

April  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Ernfst  Grueninc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  MR-  Crucminc:  Enclosed,  for  your  In- 
formation, i.s  a  copy  of  correspondence  di- 
rected to  Mr.  Boyd.  Cliairnian  of  tiie  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  concerning  their  recent 
decision  to  eliminate  Pan  American  World 
Airways  in   southeast  Alaska. 

We  appreciate  your  stand   in   this   matter 
and   hope   you   will    continue   your   efforts   to 
have  the  CAB  dec  sion  rescinded. 
Very  truly  yours, 

LOt,IS  A.   BONNLTT. 


JUNEAf.    AI-ASKA. 

April  19,  1965. 
Mr.  At.an  S.  Boyd, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Waihmgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyd:  We  are  very  distressed 
over  the  recent  CAB  decision  to  eliminate 
P„n  American  World  Airways  from  service 
in  soutiieastern  Alaska;  namely  Kctchikan- 
Annette.  and  Juneau.  Our  reasons  are  set 
forth  r.a  follows: 

1.  Being  m  the  aviation  fuel  business  at 
the  Juneau  Municipal  Airport,  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  Pan  American,  our  largest  cus- 
tomer, will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  our 
operation  and  the  type  of  service  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  remaining  aircraft  us- 
ing our  facilities.  Pan  American  supports 
local  buriness  and  has  purcha.sed  approxi- 
m.^.tely  four  times  as  much  turbine  fuel  in 
the  p;  St  year  as  the  competing  airlines,  'The 
loss  of  tilts  volume  will  force  us  to  reduce 
our  payroll  considerably  and  make  our  finan- 
cial operation  only  marginal  at  best.  We 
Ere  a  small  business  with  four  employees  at 
the  present  time. 

2.  Tlie  fact  that  Pan  American  employs 
some  20  people  and  puts  $497,000  a  year 
into  the  economy  of  this  area  is  reason 
enough  for  the  people  of  southeastern  Alaska 
to  become  alarmed  at  their  threatened  elim- 
ination. The  State  of  Alaska  can  111  afford 
to  lose  a  lialf  million  dollars  when  in  fact 
we  are  agcressively  attempting  to  attract 
business  and  industry  to  our  State.  Will 
the  remaining  airline  cover  this  lo.^.-?  The 
city  of  Juneau's  municipal  airport  opera- 
tion will  suffer  severely  from  loss  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  Pan  American,  both  from 
landing  fees  and  especially  from  fuel  taxes. 

3.  As  lifelong  residents  of  Alaska  we  have 
been  enjoying  the  benefits  and  services  of 
travel  via  Pan  American  for  many  years. 
Since  Pan  American  pioneered  the  route  to 
Alaska  in  1934  and  to  southea'tern  in  1940 
they  have  continuously  carried  the  greatest 
number  of  passengers — proving  the  majority 
prefer  flying  with  tlie  airline  that  consistent- 
ly provides  the  best  service  to  the  traveling 
public. 

4.  Pan  American  does  not  require  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy — does  it  not  seem  more  logical 
for  PA.\  to  make  $20,000  profit  a  year  on 
this  run  than  pay  the  competing  airline 
SDvcral  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 
tii/ipayers'  pocket? 

5.  Your  decision  has  left  our  capital  city 
and  all  of  southeastern  Alaska  (at  least 
five  of  the  major  towns  in  Alaska  are  lo- 
cated in  this  area  I  with  only  one  airline 
serving  Seattle.  If  PAA  should  have  a  pilot 
strike  or  mechanical  trouble  with  a  plane 
v.'o  would  bo  completely  cut  off  by  air  from 
the  south  48.  which  would  mean  we  would 
be  deprived  from  attending  to  emergency 
medical  attention,  vtrgent  business  matters, 
or  any  crises  that  would  demand  our  imme- 
diate prc.'-cnce  outside. 

6.  Competition  Is  healthy  in  any  busi- 
ness— we  arc  not  advocating  the  removal  of 
the  competing  airline.  It  seems  imperative 
that   we   be   allowed   the   privilege   of   being 


served  by  more  than  one  airline  on  the  Ju- 
neau-Seattle  run. 

In    view    of    the   above    we    strongly    and 
respectfully  urge  that  you  reconsider  your 
decision  to  eliminate  Pan  American  World 
Airways  from  this  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lotis  A,  Eonxett. 


Douglas.  Alaska. 

April  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Er.'-'Est  Grueninc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wcsliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.-.tor  Grueninc:  Enclosed  please 
find  copies  cf  correspondence  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
accompanied  a  petition  with  1.300  signa- 
tures of  individuals  throughout  the  State 
opposing  tiie  Board's  decision  to  terminate 
P..n  American  World  Airways  from  south- 
east Alaska. 

A  copy  of  the  petition  has  been  sent  to 
Senator  Bartlett.  as  well  as  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can in  New  York  City. 

We  truly  hope  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  will  give  the  petition  some  considera- 
tion and  that  you  will  continue  to  lend  your 
support  in  the  restoration  of  Fan  American's 
authority  to  service  southeast  Alaska. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donna  Isaak. 


but  the  stunning  Impact  that  the  airline 
which  pioneered  this  route  and  the  only  air- 
line serving  this  area  without  a  subsidy 
should  be  ousted. 

We  urge  you  to  please  give  the  petition, 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Boyd,  your  perusal 
and  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Donna  Isaak. 


Juneau,  Alaska, 

April  26,  1965. 
Chairman  Alan  Boyd. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  flying  with  Pan 
American  Airways  since  their  first  flights 
Into  Alaska,  and  I  value  their  good  service 
very  much.  Therefore  I  wish  to  protest 
against  removing  them  from  the  Seattle- 
Juneau  run.  Why  remove  competition, 
which  is  the  life  of  business,  and  leave  us 
with  the  poor  service  such  as  we  now  have 
between  Juneau  and  Anchorage. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Hunter. 

Douglas.  Alaska. 

April  12,1965. 

Al,\n  Boyd, 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyd-  Many  of  us  in  the  Juneau 
and  Douglas  .-vea.  as  well  as  Individuals  In 
other  parts  of  Alaska  are  greatly  dismayed 
about  your  recent  decision  to  suspend  Pan 
American  World  Airways'  authority  to  service 
Juneau  and  Ketchikan  from  Seattle. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  why 
th's  service  should  be  discontinued,  after 
taking  all  facts  into  account. 

We  are,  therefore,  submitting  the  enclosed 
petition  with  1.300  signatures  cf  individuals 
from  communities  throughout  Alaska. 

We  realize  that  public  opinion  is  often 
considered  In  matters  such  as  this,  and  we 
hope  that  the  p)ctition  will  be  given  atten- 
tive regard,  and  will  have  seme  bearing  in 
the  restoration  of  the  cutstandiiig  service 
Pan  American  has  been  ctlering  this  area  for 
30  years. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Donna  Isaak. 

Douglas.  Alasica. 

April  12.  1965. 

ROEERT  T.  Mt-RPHY, 

Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bcyd  stating  that  we  have 
sent  him  a  petition  which  1.300  individuals 
have  signed  opposing  the  disxontinuation  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Your  recent  decision  to  terminate  Pan 
American  from  southeast  Alaska  was  truly 
a  blow  to  this  area,  not  only  economically, 


Douglas,  Alaska, 

April  5,  1965. 
Mr.   Ala:^  Boyd. 
Oiairmah,  CAB, 
Wasiiington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  this  means  to  object  to 
and  register  complaint  about  the  recent  CAB 
ruling  regarding  the  removal  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airlines  service  to  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Pan  American  Airlines  is  the  only  line  not 
subsidized  by  Government  moneys;  it  Is  the 
pioneer  airline  into  Alaska  and  over  the 
years  has  provided  only  the  best  of  service. 
We  strongly  object  to  the  decision  to  remove 
Pan  American  from  the  area  and  urge  the 
CAB  to  review  this  ruling. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sigurd  T.  Olson, 
Esther  T.  Olson. 


,•  AuKE  Bay,  Alaska, 

April  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sih:  As  a  resident  of  southeastern 
Alaska  for  the  past  18  years,  and  having  the 
best  interests  of  this  area  in  mind.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  protest  your  recent  action  to 
suspend  Pan  American  World  Airways  from 
operating,  in  our  area  for  the  next  7  years, 
effective  May  28,  1965. 

Generally,  my  views  are  those  in  favor  of 
the  smaller  operator  and  I  like  to  see  him 
get  ahead.  In  this  case,  however,  I  believe 
you  are  doing  an  injustice  to  the  company 
which  pioneered  commercial  aviation  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  that  being  Pan  Ameri- 
can and  1^.5  subsidiary  Pacific  Alaska  Airways. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Pan  American  ever 
received  &  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  fact  that  they  are  not  now 
receiving  one  Is,  in  my  estimation,  very  im- 
portant in  this  consideration.  It  just  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  good  business  where 
you  have 'to  pay  a  carrier  to  operate  and  sus- 
pend another  which  is  operating  without  a 
subsidy.    - 

I  also  feel  that  our  service  to  the  conti- 
nental United  States  will  deteriorate  with 
but  one  , carrier  operating  as  competition 
keeps  evei'yone  on  their  toes,  as  you  are  well 
aware. 

Pan  American  has  a  large  Investment  In 
their  facilities  in  Juneau  and  Annette 
Island.  Many  families  would  be  disrupted  by 
your  order. 

In  view  cf  the  above  reasons,  and  others 
which  you  have  undoubtedly  been  made 
aware  of  by  others.  I  would  respectfully  re- 
quest your  reconsideration  of  the  order  sus- 
pending Pan  American  from  operating  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Davtd  a.  Andrus. 


'  Auke  Bay,  Alaska, 

April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Ernsst  Grueninc.  , 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  '■ 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc  :  I  am  employed 
as  Mr.  Claiide  Millsap's  secretary,  and  as  such 
was  able  to  review  the  protest  which  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation  sent  to 
Chairman  Boyd,  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  I  agree  completely  with  the  stand 
taken  by  you.  Senator  Bartlett,  and  Repre- 
sentative Rrv'ERS. 
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I  object  most  strongly  to  the  elimination 
of  competition  by  the  removal  of  Pan 
American  from  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
further,  protest  the  displacing  of  the  many 
Pan  Amcricr.n  employees  and  their  families 
frcra  this  area. 

I  don't  believe  I  need  further  enumerate 
my  objections  to  the  CAB  decision,  l'.ir.?much 
as  your  stitement  adequately  covers  the 
points  I  \vi;hcd  to  make.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  eiTorts  in  rrotesting  this  deci- 
sion, and  I  urge  you  to  cotit.nue  taki::^  a 
strong  stand  for  the  setting  aside  of  this 
decision,  witii  a  ri^hearing  at  the  cp-rlicst  pos- 
sible tizne. 

I  believe  that  your  efforts  v.-ill  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  southep^terii 
Alaska.  If 

Sincerely, 

P.lMEL.^   L.    BON-NET. 


Apiin.  9,  1965. 
Mr.  Al.\m  Boyp, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aero;!aui:cs  Board, 
Mr.  Joseph  Mixetti. 
Me?nt;cr.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Mr.  Wkitnet  GrLLii..-\XD, 
Member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Wc.^hirigton,  D.C.: 

Greater  Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  complete  loss  to  understand  why  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  completely  ignored  Its 
position  and  numerous  witnesses  presenta- 
tions on  need  for  competitive  service  by  local 
carrier  on  Anchorage-Fairbanks  route  In  Its 
recent  Pacific  Northwest  investigation  case 
decision.  Having  followed  this  case  since  its 
inception,  we  cannot  understand  your  action 
in  adding  competition  on  Anchorage-Jimeau 
route  and  Anchorage-Seattle  route  where  no 
j  service  complaints  were  received.  Naturally, 
we  are  very  happy  to  have  this  additional 
service  on  these  routes,  taut  still  feel  you 
failed  in  your  decision  by  not  solving  local 
air  transportation  problems  between  Alaska's 
two  largest  cities.  Petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  your  decision  is  being  filed  by  this 
body,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  will 
now  focus  on  this  Anchorage-Fairbanks 
problem. 

Gp.5:ater      Anchor-age     Chamber      of 
Commerce. 


[From   the   Fairbanks   News-Miner, 

Aifr.   15,   1965] 

Time  To  PETiTio>f  C.\B  AC.mn 

,  "It  seems  to  us  incredible  that  5  of  the 
10  largest  cities  in  our  State  would,  under 
your  decision,  have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  unquestioned  benefits  of  competitive  air 
service  to  the  Pacific  Northwest" — Alaska 
congressional  delegation  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Other  Alaska  communities  will  no  doubt 
follow  the  lead  of  Anchorage  and  our  con- 
gressional delegation  in  asking  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  give  ftirther  study  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska  air  service  case. 

Fairbanks  should  continue  to  press  its  con- 
tention that  the  lowest  rates  and  the  best 
service  result  from  competition.  The  city 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  tradi- 
tionally have  worked  together  to  CApress  this 
policy,  have  vmtil  April  20  to  file  a  petition 
for  reconsideration. 

Fairbanks.  Ketchikan.  Juneau — among 
Alaska's  principal  cites — all  are  being  short- 
changed under  the  CAB  decision. 

As  explained  by  Senator  E.  L.  B.^RTLET^  in  a 
boiled-dov.-n  version,  the  decision  would  re- 
move Pan  American  from  operating  to  south- 
eastern Alaska,  would  permit  the  company  to 
bo  the  only  one  operating  nonstop  between 
Seattle  and  Fairbanks,  and  would  add  Port- 
Irtnd  as  a  coterminal  point  with  Seattle- 
Tacoma. 

It  would  leave  Pacific  Northern  as  the 
only  carrier  with  rights  to  serve  Ketchikan 
and  Juneau  on  its  States-Alaska  route  and 


would  suspend  the  comp.Tny's  authority  to 
serve  Portland,  would  prohibit  Alaska  Air- 
lines from  operatm;:;  nonstop  between 
Seattle  and  Fairbanks  by  reqiiirii:)g  a  stop 
at  Anchorage  both  ncrthboiuifl  ^and  south- 
boimd  and  would  suspend  tlje  compai.y's 
authority  to  servo  between  ^Portland  and 
Scattle-T.icoma:  and  wotild  r.iHend  Corclov.v 
Airlines'  certificate  to  permit  service  to 
Juneau,  subject  lo  a  tv.-o-t.tap  restriction 
between  Anchorage  and  Juiie.:U. 

Oiic  :j/-.  orablc  aspect  of  th  J  docioion  Is 
that  it  is  not  rs  senseless  as  th€  previous  one 
that  wotild  have  eliminated  I  the  pioneer 
(since  1C32)  unsubsidized  carrier.  Pan  Amer- 
ican, from  Al.v-ka  altogether. 

However,  it  makes  no  more  s( 
Pan  American  cut  of  Southe; 
ercnce  to  F.-.clftc  Northern  that 


lourly  to  recommend   throwii:! 


Jnse  to  throw 
tern  in  pref- 
it  did  prcv- 
Pan  Am  oil 


the  Seattle-Fairb;;nks  run. 

All  four  of  tJie  larger  Alaskalcitics  should 
have  competitive  service.  Just;  how  many 
carriers  should  be  involved,  of  which  they 
s'aould  be,  is  not  for  us  to  say.  JBut  obvious- 
ly at  least  tvvo  c.;rricrs  must  bb  invoUcd  to 
give  this  type  of  service  that  'will  be  alert 
to  the  need5  of  the  traveling  public. 

We  have  zcsn  what  hnppo.ls  with  one- 
carrier  service  linking  Alaska's  two  largest 
cities.  It  is  a  weak  .link  and,  surprisingly 
enough,  the  CAB  decision  is  t.vat.iimount  to 
an  eiidorscment  of  it,  as  it  wjuld  perpetu- 
ate exclusivitj*. 

The  history  of  airline  opcmtioiis  shows 
very  clearly,  moreover,  that  loctil  service  be- 
tween two  cities  which  originates  in  those 
two  cities  is  certain  to  be  more  reliable  than 
when  it  is  tied  into  a  long  route  pattern  con- 
nected with  other  areas,  particularly  cities 
such  as  Seattle  v.-here  fog  at  many  times  of 
the  year  delays  flights  considerably. 

Other  applications  for  the  busy  Fairbanks- 
Anchorage  air  market  have  been  pending  for 
years.  Tliey  should  be  considered  further. 
If  one  of  the  carriers  were  based  at  Fairbanks 
and  offered  service  originating  in  Fairbanks, 
then  the  scheduling  wou'd  benefit  Fairbanks 
a.s  well  as  Anchorage-based  travelers.  This 
is  not  the  case  now. 

While  the  CAB  is  earnestly  seeking  route 
patterns  that  will  reduce  subsidy  costs,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  latest  major  decision  is 
simply  another  in  a  series  of  varied  and 
sometimes  conflicting  findings. 

The  States-Alaska  service  case  is  so  old 
now  that,  in  the  interest  of  providing  the 
best  service  at  the  lowest  rates  to  the  travel- 
ing public,  reconsideration  can't  possibly  do 
any  harm.  All  the  larger  Alaska  communi- 
ties should  promptly  urge  it. 


The  Kenai  Methodist  Parish, 
Alaska  Mission  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church, 

Kenai,  Alaska,  Ajiril  16, 19G5. 
Re  docket    13463    et    al..    Pacific   Northwest- 
Alaska  Air  Service  case,  decided  Mr.rch  26, 
1965. 

Dear  Sir  :  When  I  attended  a  recent  cham- 
ber of  commerce  meeting  I  was  made  aware 
of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  which  may  alTect  the  air  service  to  this 
portion  of  the  kenai  Penlnsulft  and  points 
sotuh  of  us. 

As  a  private  citizen  here,  I  would  urge 
you  to  reconsider  your  earlier  decision.  I 
per-onally  conducted  a  religious  survey  of 
the  city  of  Kenai  Inst  fall  and  our  population 
figures  siiow  a  clear  growth  in  poptilatlon 
from  the  1960  census.  From  the  activity  wit- 
ne.-'ied  at  our  airport  in  the  volume  of  pas- 
senger traffic  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  traffic.  I  sincerely  believe  tluit  a  decrease 
in  air  service  would  be  a  detrimental  factor 
as  far  as  the  economic  development  of  our 
area. 

The  economy  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  has 
not  been  the  greatest  since  th«  1964  earth- 
quake, but  there  are  many  sign*  of  recovery. 


.•^ome  of  the  positive  decisions  this  past  year 
include  a  favorable  ruling  of  the  Sujireme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
leases  in  the  only  producing  (I  should  say 
first  producing)  oilfield  in  Alaska  located 
in  the  Kenai  area;  the  derision  of  the  oil 
industry  to  bring  into  production  an  oilfield 
in  the  Cook  Inlet  oITshore  from  Kenai.  and 
the  further  development  of  the  industrial 
complex  10  miles  north  of  Kenai.  At  present 
there  is  an  oil  refinery  and  in  the  near  future 
there  are  plans  for  u  liquid  methane  plant. 

EITorts  should  be  made  to  increase  air 
service  from  this  area,  as  air  traffic  ir.crc, ,.■?(=. 
It  would  certainly  improve  the  understand- 
ing of  the  people  in  this  area  If  they  were 
provided  an  opjiortunity  to  present  facts  and 
figures  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Suaffkr,  raster. 

Kenai,  Ar  aska, 

April  23,  10G5. 
Senator  Eknest  Grueninc, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GmiLNiNc:  Will  yoti,  plcase, 
intervene  for  us  witli  the  CAB  in  the  matter 
of  the  reduction  of  plane  flights  by  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines  into  Kenai? 

As  you  knov.-.  this  area  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  our  airfield  is  the  most  active  of  any  in 
tiie  State,  other  than  Fairbanks  and  An- 
chorage. With  the  added  oil  activity  here,  it 
is  essential  for  our  development,  and  for  the 
development  of  l\\e  entire  area  that  our  plane 
service  be  maint-uned  and  perhaps  stepped 
up  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Our  Kenai  Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  no 
doubt,  furnished  you  with  facts  and  figures 
of  the  growth  of  activity  at  our  airport  since 
the  1960  figures  from  which,  as  we  undcr- 
Et:ind  It.  the  CAB  ruling  was  made — so  won't 
you,  please,  go  to  bat  for  us  in  this  very 
crucial  matter.' 

Thank  you, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  L.  Knudson, 


Kodiak  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

April  24, 1965. 
Mr.  Alan  Boyd, 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
\Vashi7igton,  D.C. 

De.\r  Sir:  Transmitted  herewith  is  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regarding 
the  Pacific  Northu-est-Alaska  Airline  Service 
case,  docket  No.  13463  which  we  believe  is  to 
be  heard  by  the  Board  on  or  after  April  29, 
1965.  The  petition  contains  the  signatures 
of  1,234  citizens  of  Kodiak  who  have  used 
this  means  to  show  their  alarm  at  any  pos- 
sible curtailment  of  direct  Kodiak-Seattle 
airline  service. 

Having  circulated  one  of  these.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  petition  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  and  not  one  person  having 
been  offered  tfie  opportunity  to  sign,  declined 
to  do  so.  M«i}y  indicated  that  increafed  di- 
rect service  should  be  given  more  emphasis. 

We  pray  that  the  wislies  of  the.~e  users  of 
the  Kodiak-Seattle  airline  service  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board. 
Yotirs  truly, 

Edward  F.  Nauciiton, 

President. 


RESOLtTTION     ET     KODIAK     ChAMEER     OF 

Commerce 

Whereas  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
given  Pacific  Northern  Airlines  an  alternative 
of  suspending  direct  service  between  Seattle. 
Wash.,  and  Kodiak,  Alaska  or  suffer  possible 
loss  of  subsidy;  ar.d 

Whereas  this  direct  service  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  the  community  (and  indiistry)  of 
Kodiak,  Alaska  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  was  supported  by  a  total  of  10.570 
passengers  between  the  period  March  1,  1964, 
and  March  1,  1965,  for  a  load  factor  of  72 
percent. 


2.  It  was  supported  by  freight  shipments 
cUuing  the  same  prriod  for  a  load  factor  of 
£0  ncrcent. 

3.  It  has  afforded   t!io  development  of  a 
fiQsh    sc.'food    market    in    the    co:itinental  * 
United  States  not  possible  if  circuitous  rout- 

i -g  via  Ancnoragc,  Aliska  were  required  due 
to  the  resultant  delay  and  other  f.ictors 
of  in-transit  liandhng  as  well  as  to  tlie 
higher  air  freight  rates  ipplicd  via-  that 
routing.  One  shipper  alone,  Alaska  Ice  & 
Storage  Co.,  has  m  irkotcd  570.000  pounds 
of  fresh  se-iiood  the  p.ist  12  months  via  the 
present  service  and  rates  afforded  bv  P:i- 
ciViC  Northern  Airlines  and  by  chartered  serv- 
ice when  .-^pacc  not  available  by  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines. 

4.  It  would  rceiuiri::  an  :'ddi;  lon.l  cor-t  to 
passengers  approximately  $370,000,  based  on 
period  named  in  (1)  abo\ c.  it  routira-;  of  tiiis 
tr.iffic  had  been  via  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

5.  It  is  deemed  imperative  for  t'nc  prompt, 
efricient,  and  schcdu'cd  handling  of  traific 
which  has  been  and  will  be  required  for  tiic 
successful  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  Ko- 
diak following  the  disaster  of  March  ;17.  1964; 
as  wcil  as  to  support  the  emergency  air 
freight  requirements  for  t'ne  contractors,  can- 
ner.es,  and  the  Nortii  Pacific  Fishing  Fleet. 

6.  It  is  an  essential  service  for  l.u-ge  move- 
ments of  seasonal  cannery  workers  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  multimillion  dollar 
lisiur.g  industry  iu  and  around  Kodiak  Is- 
land;  and 

Whereas  Pacific  North.crn  Airlines  has  in- 
dicated that  they  will  comply  with  the  order 
cf  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Be  :rd  and  cancel 
direct  service  between  Seattle.  Wash.,  and 
Kodiak,  Alaska  oit  May  28,  1965,  luilcss  order 
is  Euspeneied;  .md 

Wlieroas  v. e  pray  that  order  be  suspended 
for  a  period  to  be  determined  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  pendii-g  public  hearing 
on  Mic  matter;  and 

Whereas  the  population  figures  of  2.600 
cited  in  CAB  docket  No.  13463  are  incorrect, 
being  based  on  year  1960.  and  are  for  t'.ie 
city  of  Kodiak  only  and  not  for  the  area 
benefiting  and  utiliiiing  the  direct  Scattle- 
Kodiak  service;  anel 

Wlierc:TS  current  population  for  city  of 
Kodiak  is  in  excess  of  4,500,  and  within  a 
radius  of  20  miles  of  the  U.S.  post  office.  8.000 
persons;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  record  thnt  U.S. 
Naval  Station,  Kodiak,  and  other  military 
installations  in  the  Kodiak  area  have  regu- 
larly utilized  the  service  between  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Kodiak,  Alaska,  preferring  it  for 
the  movement  of  personnel,  dependents,  and 
cargo;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Kodiak  viforously 
voice  their  protest  to  ;>ny  possible  cessation 
or  interruption  of  direct  service  between 
^-  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Kodiak,  Alaska,  as  pro- 
vided by  Pacific  Northern  Airlines,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  abovc-.'^tated  facts,  instead  de- 
serve consideration  for  an  increased  number 
ol  direct  flights  between  Seattle  and  Kodiak; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  direct  flights  were 
inaugtirated  after  a  dcterminatiJii  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  to  the  area  which 
public  convenience  and  necessity  is  now  be- 
ing totally  ignored  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  and 

Wliereas  Pacific  Northern  Airlines  has  in- 
dicated that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  ac- 
commodate additional  tra.Tic  requirements  by 
an  increased  frequency  of  direct  schedules  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  public  during  peak 
season;  and 

Whcrcns  it  is  obvious  that  additional  cost 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  in- 
curred if  circuitous  routing  via  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  is  necessitated  to  handle  the  volume 
of  U.S.  mail  which  recorded  at  1.859.288 
pounds  dtiring  period  March  1.  1964  to  March 
1.  1965;  and 

Whereas  this  direct  service  between  Seattle. 
Wash.,   and   Kodiak.  Alaska,   has  provided  a 


vital  link  for  comniuiucat.ons  with  the  city 
of  X^odiak  and  its  surrounding  environs;  air 
transportation  being  the  prime  p.'.ssenger 
service  available  to  tlie  community: 

We.  therefore,  t'ne  Kodiak  Area  Chamber 
of  CoTiimerce.  respectfully  request  tiie  Civil 
Acrona'Jtics  Board  to  reconsider  any  action 
wliich  will  terminate  the  d.rect  ssivice  be- 
tween Seattle,  W.:Sit.,  and  Kodiak,  Alaska,  as 
presently  autl:orized  and  provided  by  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines,  and  if  necc3Eary  a  pu'olic 
he.iMtig  be  held  to  furtlicr  serve  t'..c  judg- 
ment of  tlie  Civil  Aeron.iutics  Bo."  rd  on  this 
matter,  and  to  substantiate  the  inibhc  coii- 
venience  and  necri-sity  afi  ;rdcd  by  this 
service. 

.'ittc.-t: 

Edith  S.  \Vn.rY. 

Sccrctaiij. 


KODIAK,    AXAfTKA. 

April  14, 19C5. 
Senator  Ernest  GRt  ening. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa^Jiingtov,  DC: 

Pacific  Northern  Airlines  direct  flight  Se- 
attle to  Kodiak  was  awarded  originally  on 
evidence  obtained  in  a  CAB  hearing  which 
found  that  necessity  and  convenience  re- 
quired this  service.  CAB  how  wants  to  term- 
inate this  service  without  a  hearing.  The 
citizens  of  Kodiak  and  ourselves  should  be 
entitled  to  a  hearing  since  termination  will 
burden  individuals  traveling  with  additional 
cost  and  v.ill  also  greatly  affect  the  economic 
gixwth  cf  the  Kodiak  Island  area.  .\v.y  as- 
sistance regaiding  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
.'•p;.:rcc!ated. 

Ed  Metzcar, 
S'telikof  Lodge. 


The  direct  flight  carried  11.000  pasrengers 
in  1964  and  had  a  70-pcrccnt  passenger  load 
factor.  It  boosts  an  BO-p^rcent  revenue  ton 
load  factor.  It  carries  all  our  outgoing  fresh 
Eeafc>od  products  at  a  rate  of  8  cents  and  in 
some  seasons  can't  keep  up  with  the  load  as 
it  is.  some-  products  having  to  bo  shipped  via 
Anchorage  at  a  rate  of  11  cents.  It  handles 
much  of  our  incoming  air  freijht  for  local 
businesses  such  as  Sears  Roebuck,  electri- 
cians, plumbers,  electronics  repairmen,  etc. 
It  sa.ves  people  traveling  with  small  children 
a  tedious  stopover  between  flights  as  is  the 
case  via  Anchorage,  and  it  saves  $29  in  fare. 
With  Kodiak's  cost  of  living  already  30  per- 
cent above  Seattle,  what  would  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  service  do? 

It  is  our  information  that  the  C^B  exam- 
iner did  not  make  such  a  recommendation  to 
the  Board  but  that  Northwest  Airlines  did,, 
and  th.at  the  Bo.ad's  action  was  predicated 
upon  this.  I  refer  you  to  C.^B  docket  No. 
l:'463  order  No.  £21955.  for  details  of  the 
recommendations. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  progress 
analyses  which  I  have  prepared  myself  for 
the  benefit  of  doctors  I  am  trying  to  interest 
in  practice  in  Kodiak.  Ycu  can  readily  see 
that  now  is  no  time  to  curtail  any  transpor- 
t-iticn  to  or  from  Kodiak. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  keep  our 
direct  service  would  certainly  be  appreciated. 
At  least  \^ie  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
hearing. 

Sincerely, 

R.  Holmes  Jchnscn,  M.D. 

(Copies  to  Sena-tor  Bartlett,  Representa- 
tive Rivers.) 


Apr.iL  19,  1965. 
E.  L.  Bartleit. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Wa.'^hington.  DC: 

CAB  order  No.  £2195  dated  March  26.  1965, 
pages  29  through  34  apparently  makes  it 
mandatory  for  PNA  to  discontinue  direct 
service  between  Seattle  and  Kodiak.  Failure 
of  PNA  to  £0  do  would  jeopardize  mail  com- 
pensation back  to  October  1,  1962,  and  from 
today  forward.  A  perusal  of  CAB  order  re- 
veals CAB  opinion  was  based  on  socioeco- 
nomic factors  as  cf  September  30,  1960,  and 
September  30,  1962.  and  docs  not  consider 
substantial  economic  increases  to  date,  or 
projection  of  future  growth.  Further  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Kodiak  trading  area  has 
had  no  oppcrtttnity  to  be  heard. 

Respectfully  request  your  cflQce  to  inter- 
vene and  request  CAB  to  continue  to  approve 
Kodiak-Seattle  service  without  which  our 
community  will  suffer  grievously.  We  fur- 
ther request  a  continuation  of  present  An- 
choragc-Kodiak  service. 

Ad\.sc. 

Ralph  S.  Jones, 
Citi/  :uanagcr,  City  of  Kodiak. 
(Copies  to  Senator  Grvening  and  Repre- 
sentative Rivers.) 

Holmes  Johnjon  Clinic, 
Kodiak.  Alaska.  Ap'd  12.  1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening. 
VS.  Senate, 

6311  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grl-eninc  :  By  now  you  have 
probably  received  some  comment  from 
Kodiak  on  the  Civil  Aeroniautics  Board's 
ruling  recommending  the  discontintiance  cf 
PNA's  direct  flight  to  Seattle. 

This,  without  prior  hearing  or  announce- 
ment came  as  a  shock  to  the  people  of  Ko- 
diak. especially  in  view  of  our  recent  request 
through  the  city  manager  for  additional  di- 
rect service.  First  reactions  were  that  such 
a  thought  was  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  Ko- 
diak's unprecedented  growth  over  the  past 
2  years  and  of  the  high  load  factors  on  this 
flight. 


Seattle,  Wash..  April  24,  1963. 
Senator  Ernest  Grl-ening. 
VS.  Scnaic.   Wcs'iington,  DC: 

Last  Wednesday  while  in  Kodiak  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  CAB's  decision  on 
tlie  Pacific  Northwest  Alaska  cas2  docket 
13463  Which  may  well  eliminate  a  vital  air- 
line service  between  Seattle  and  Kodiak.  We 
reccgnire  this  service  as  essential  to  our 
continued  growth  in  the  development  of  the 
Kodiak  fisiicries  as  well  as  the  overall  de- 
velopment of  the  Kodiak  area.  After  dis- 
cussirg  llie  service  in  question  witii  a  num- 
ber of  tfuriness  people  in  Kodiak  as  well  as 
with  Pacific  Nortiicrn  Airlines,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve tiiis  service  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  and  its  continuation  should  not 
be  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  what  appears  to  be 
intimtdation  by  the  CAB.  I  respectfully 
urge  that  your  office  investigate  this  matter 
and  do  all  possible  to  assure  service  to  the 
commtmity  of  Kodiak.  I  understand  that 
unless  the  CAB  order  is  modified,  t'nis  service 
may.be  discontinued  on  May  28.  1965. 

R.C.  SWEE2EY. 


RESOtUTION   65-12  OF  THE   ClTY  OF  KENAI 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the 
Pacific  Nortliu-cst-Alaska  Air  Service  case, 
docket  No.  13463.  et  al..  opinion  issued  March 
26.  1965.  by  obiter  dicta,  issued  potentially, 
severely  damaging  statements  on  air  service 
cf  the  city  of  Kenai  and  its  service  area; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Kenai  had  ab-olutely 
no  prior  notics  the  said  case  would  so  seri- 
ous.y  affect  the  commtmity  of  Kenai  and  Its 
service  area  totaling  a  jx)pulation  of  ap- 
prcxlmately  6.000  peoi^le:  and 

Whereas  the  industrial  development  near 
Kenai  vnd  on  the  Western  Kenai  Peninsula 
is  of  critical  concern  to  the  entire  St.Tt.e  of 
Alaska.- and  tlie  apparent  basis  for  the  afore- 
de=cribed  decision  was  bafed  en  incomplete 
and  entirely  inaccurate  facts  (not  reflecting 
growth  indicated  by  the  7.000  people  em- 
planed at  Kenai  during  1960;  while  in  1964, 
24.000  people  emplaned  at  Kenai)  :  Therefore. 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Kenai  resolves: 

1.  That  the  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  con- 
sider this  as  a  petition  to  vacat*  such  part 
or  p^rts  of  the  opinion  in  the  Pacific  North - 
ticst-Alaska    Air    Service    case,    docket    No. 
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134G3,    et    al.,    decided    March    26,    1965,    as 
affect  the  city  of  Kenal  and  its  service  area; 

2.  Tlut  If  the  CAB  believes  it  imperative 
to  issue  directives  ordering  a  change,  other 
than  an  Increase,  in  ah-  service  to  Kenat  and 
the  Western  Kenai  Peninsula,  then  in  that 
event,  the  city  of  Kenai  be  permitted  to  oUcr 
evidence  at  a  liearir.g  In  support  cf  its  o'f^n 
needs  for  an  increased,  not  a  decreased,  air 
service;  , 

3.  That  the  "petition  to  he  hoard."  ap- 
proved at  a  regruUir  mcmbersliip  meeting  of 
the  Kenai  Chamber  of  Commerce  en  April 
14.  1955.  is  iiereby  app.ovcd  and  the  st.ito- 
menis  r-s  set  fortli  therein  are  hereby  adopted 
.'.nd  incor|x--rated  by  reierence  herein; 

4.  That  copies  of  this  rc.-olr.rion  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  interested  Feder.il.  State,  and 
municipal  officials  v.-ith  a  request  for  assist- 
ance from  svich  ofT.ciiils  or  agencies  to  Join 
with  the  city  of  Kcnal  in  any  presentation 
mutually  afl'ecring  their  community  and  oiir 
community. 

P.issed  April  14.  19C5. 

James  G.  Dvr, 

Maior. 
A -.test: 

F?.AXC"S  To  .".Kit.  SEN. 

Citij  Cicrk. 


-^  Kek.m.  Al.\ska. 

Apri?  23,  1905. 
Senator  EnxEfT  C-?.t-j:n"i:-c. 
V:'as:h.ington .  DC. 

Deap.  Sex.vto?.  Gr.fENixo:  Will  you.  please, 
Intervene  for  us  with  the  CAB  in  the  matt-er 
of  the  reduction  of  plane  flights  by  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines  into  Kenai? 

As  you  kno-.v.  this  area  is  erowino;  rapidly 
and  our  airfield  is  the  most  active  of  any  in 
the  State,  other  trinn  Fairbanks  and  Anchor- 
are.  With  the  added  oil  activity  here,  it  is 
essential  for  cur  deve'.opment.  and  for  the 
development  of  the  entire  are.i.  that  our 
plane  service  be  maintained  and  perhaps 
stepped  up  in  the  not  too  dist-int  future. 

Our  Kenai  Chamber  of  Commerce  has.  no 
doubt,  furnished  you  vith  facts  and  figures 
of  the  STOV'th  of  activity  at  our  airport  since 
the  1960  figures  from  which,  as  wo  tinder- 
stand  it.  tiie  CAB  ruling  was  made — so  won't 
you,  please,  ?o  to  bat  for  us  in  this  very 
crticial  matter? 

Thank  you. 

Very  trvily  yours. 

"  Mr,  p'n'd  Mrs.  Elmer  L.  Knudson. 


Homer  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Homer,  Alaska,  April  22,  1965. 
Hon.  ER^fEST  GRX;E^;I^.■G, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.'VB  Ernest:  Enclosed  to  this  letter  is  a 
copy  of  our  letter  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Washin?jton.  DC.  in  which  we  do 
protest  their  decision  affecting  the  air  serv- 
ice west  of  Anchorage  in  the  case,  docket 
No.  13463. 

I  recall  many  months  ago  a  statement  of 
yours  reading  to  the  effect  that  penetration 
has  occurred  where  in  the  past  penetration 
has  been  most  difficult,  that  Alaska  is  now  a 
State.  Now  we  have  the  call  out  to  you  and 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  Alaskan  con- 
gressional delegation  to  protect  our  rights 
in  air  service. 

The  recent  decision  does  strongly  appear  to 
us  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of  air  travel 
to  Anchorage  at  a  time  when  we  have  neither 
a  maintained  highway  nor  a  ferry  service. 

If  it  is  the  intent  to  nullify  all  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  during  the  past  20 
years  and  more,  many  of  which  are  attribut- 
able to  your  foresighted  action  as  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  then  it  looks  like 
our  only  acticm  can  be  through  the  courts. 

Something  Is  very  wrong  in  this  decision 
as  handed  down.    Here  we  have  the  fastest 


idopted  at  a 


shock  since 
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growing  poptilation  in  the  Slate  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula,  one  of  the  richc.-t  areas  in  the 
world  for  natural  resources,  :n  area  that  is 
already  the  economic  base  of  the  entire  State 
of  Al.Tska,  and  a  group  of  five  men  who  make 
uptliie  CAB  tell  tis  we  need  less  air  service, 
nonfuf  whom  has  apparently  esaniiiied  the 
matter  in  tl>e  field  or  held  any  hearings  in 
the  held.  Wo  have  been  tried,  judged,  and 
convicted  without  even  hnowiqs  we  were  a 
party  to  an  action. 
V/h.y? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hc.MER   S.    Tl!0    t"SON'. 

President. 


Homer  Ciiajiber  of  Com  mkrce 

Uomc;  Alaska,  Aj^il  21,  IOC 

Jlr.  Al.-.:,-  S.  Eovd. 

Chairman,  Civil  Acioiiaiitics  Bi^fird, 

V\'asii:p.()ton,  DC. 

Dr:.\ii  Sir.:  A  resolution  was 
spcrial  niecting  of  the  membership  of  the 
ir.mer  Chamber  of  Commerce,  :  leld  April  21 
10G5,  by  tmanimous  consent,  a^  follows: 

"REQrrST    rOR    RECONt,laEB.\TION 

"To:  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.    . 

-Ref :  Dof^ket  Xo.  1346:3  et  al,  Pacific  North- 
west-AL'.ska  Air  Service  ca.?e,  decided 
March  2G,  19GJ. 

"The  member.^.^.:p  of  the  Hoiier  Chamber 
of  Comnierce  tipoii  review  of  the  CAB  de- 
cision in  the  above-named  ca|c  do  hereby 
protest  the  said  ckcisiou  as  beint  detrimental 
to  the  best  iiiterests  of  the  public  and  specif 
ically  tiie  economic  welfare  tf  the  com- 
munity oX  Homer.  Alaska. 

"This  decision  came  to  us  as 
no    notices   have    been    publisiied    that    the 
Kenai  Peitinsula  air  se.'vicc  wa^  to  be  a  part 
of  subject  docket. 

"The  present  a;r  service  has 
economy  of  Komer,  Alaska. 
of  service  will  reduce  our  cconoiiic  structure. 
"Kequcst  that  a  current  stuct;  be  made  in 
the  fi?ld,  based  on  ctirrent  j^.ssengcr  and 
freiglit  traffic  information  front  the  air  c.^r- 
riers  serving  tliis  area.  [ 

"We  charge  that  no  rccognitjion  has  been 
given,  that  the  primary  ccononiiic  base  of  tlie 
State  cf  Alaska  is  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

"This  action  by  an  incompa;:Sionate  board, 
thousands  of  ntiles  away  Irora  the  scene  of 
interest  can  only  result  In  destroying  the 
basis  of  our  economy,  mu-h  m.trc  e!fcctively 
than  the  March  27  earthqtiake, 

"Request  that  t:>e  opinion  ctf  the  CAB  as 
it  relates  to  service  west  of  Anchorage  be 
vacated."  j 

Sincerely,  I 

Homer  Chamber  of"  Commerce, 
Homer  S.  TiroMPsoNi. 
(Copies  to  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent; Hon.  E.  L.  BAaxLETT.  U.S.  Senate;  Hon. 
Erntst  GRfENiXG,  U.S.  Scnatc;  Hon.  Ralph 
J.  Rivers.  Houce  of  Representatives;  Hon. 
War.-.ex  ^L^c^■t•soN,  U.S.  Sen.ate;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  Governor,  Alasija:  Hon.  Yule 
Kilcher,  Alaska  Senate;  Hon.  Clem  TiUion, 
Alaska  House;  attorney  genePal  of  Alaska; 
Morris  Chcrtkov,  executive  director.  Public 
Service  Commi.^.sion;  Robert  T.  Murphy,  V'ice 
President  C.^B;  G.  .Joseph  Miaetti.  member, 
CAB;  Chan  Gurney.  member.  C'AB;  Whitney 
Gilliland.  member.  CAB;  P'rantas  W.  Brown, 
Chief  E.xfiminer,  CAB;  executive  director  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  executive  director 
Alaska  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lars  L. 
Johnson,  director.  Division  of  Aviation;  Jef- 
Icrson  B.  Barry.  Commerce  Department  Eco- 
nomic Development;  Elmer  Rasmu.';:^cn. 
chairman  of  the  board.  National  Bank  of 
Alaska;  Robert  A.  Baker,  president,  Mata- 
nuska  Valley  Bank;  Dan  Cuddy,  president. 
First  Natioaal  Bank  of  Ancborage;  R.  G. 
Follls,  chairman  of  the  board,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California;  Robert  E.  Butler,  district 
manager,    Small    Business    Aflminlstration; 


Edward  Foley,  Administrator,  Small  Eu.ii-.ccs 
Administration;  Kodiak  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Sekiovia  Ciiamber  of  Commorce; 
Kenal  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Azichorage 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Anchor  Point  Cham- 
ber of  Comnierce;  Tuatumena  Chamber  ot 
Con-Ameice;  .Oeward  Ciiamber  of  Conjiru-rcc; 
Soldotn.i  Cliarnbcr  of  Commerce;  Homer 
Democratic  Precinct  Ccmmittee;  Homor  Ro- 
publican  CUib;  Portland  C'h..mbcr  cf  Com- 
merce; Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
Ancln;rage  Daily  Times;  the  Ancliornge  Daily 
News;  the  Cook  Inlet  Courier;  the  Homer 
Kf-ws;  Seattle  Post-InteUi:rcnc»r;  Honur, 
N.Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Homer,  La., 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Checchato  Ncv.s; 
Alaska  Medical  Association;  Alaska  Dental 
A.'sociation;  Alaska  Federation  of  Labor;  City 
Cotmcil.  City  of  Homer;  City  Council,  City  of 
Kodiak:  City  Council.  City  of  Kenai;  City 
Council.  City  of  Seldovia:  Ninilchik  Chamber 
of  Cemmercc;  Port  Nikiski  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.) 


CirY  OF  Homer, 
Ilomcr,  Ala.-ika,  May  3, 1965. 
CrviL  AEROXArxi^s  Board, 
Wa-ihiiigton,    B.C. 

Gentlemen:  Tlie  Council  for  the  City  of 
Homer  adopted  unanimously  the  following 
resolution  c.t  a  regular  meeting  April  2G, 
1065: 

"Whereas  tlje  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
the  matter  of  Pacific  Northwest — Alaska  Air  , 
Servica  case,  docket  No.  134G3  issued  March 
26.  1965  has  reached  conclusions,  which  if  im- 
plcmenlcd  as  suggested  by  the  CAB.  will  be 
detrimental  to  tlio  entire  Kenai  Pcninhula 
area;  and 

"Whereas  statistics  upon  which  said  cnn- 
clusions  are  based  are  at  least  3  years  old  and 
do  not  reflect  the  growth  of  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula since  September  30,  10G2;  and 

"Whereas  the  expanding  economy  of  the 
Kenai  Peninstila  area  is  on  the  verge  of  full 
recovery  from  the  19G4  earthqtiake  with  a 
solid  base  for  rapid  growth;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  consideration 
be  given  to  expand  air  service  for  both  freight 
and  passengers  to  keep  pace  with  this  ex- 
panding economy;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Common  Coimcil  of  ths 
City  of  Hovicr,  That  the  city  of  Homer  here- 
by requests  the  CAB  to  reconsider  It.s  dcter- 
n-iin>.ition  in  the  light  of  data  for  year  ending 
December  31,  1QC4  and  with  regard  to  the 
public  need." 

Your  consideration  of  this  reqtiest  will  he 
greatly  appreciated.    If  we  may  furnish  any 
further  information,  your  questions  .will  be 
given  prompt  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

P  \LPH   G.   COWLES, 

Mayor,  City  of  Homer. 

(Copies  to  E.  L.  Bartlett,  U.S.  Senate;  Er- 
nest Gruening.  U.S.  Senate;  Ralph  J.  Rivers, 
House  of  Representatives;  Wm.  A.  Egan,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Alaska.) 


Petersburg,  Alaska, 

April  12,  10C5. 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Chairman.  Civil  Acronauties  Board, 
Wc^hington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bdyd:  Otir  members  feel  a  grave 
injustice    has    been   done    to   Pan    American 
World    Airways    in    tiie    recent    decision    to 
eliminate   them   from    southeastern    Alaska. 
They  pioneered   aviation   in   this   port  of 
Alaska  and  their  service  has  been  outstaiid- 
ing  and  we  respect fuHy  urge  a  reconsidera- 
tion on  tills  decision. 
Witii  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Lloyd  Joxk.s. 

President. 
Pcter^hurg  ChoTnbcr  of  Commerec. 
(Copies  to  E.  L.  Bartlett;  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening;   Representative  Ralph  J.  Rivers; 


Gov.  William  A.  Egan;  James  Walsh.  Ketch- 
ikan.)   

Resoll-tion    759 
Resolution    of    the    Council    of   the    City    of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,   protesting  decision  of 
Civil    Aeronautics    Board    to    changes    in 
routes  which  ailect  southeastern  Alaska 
Whereiis  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board   in   the  Pacific  Northwest-Alaska 
Air  Service  case  atlects  southe.istern  Alaska, 

and  .      , 

Whereas  Ketchikan  in  particular  would 
be  deprived  of  competitive  service,  should 
this  decision  hold,  which  service  has  been  in 
effect  satisfactorily  for   a  number  of   years; 

and 

Whereas  the  result  wotild  create  a  reduc- 
tion of  service    to   the   Ketchikan   area;    and 

Whereas  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  tliis 
section  of  southeastern  Alaska:  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  it 

Rci^olvcd,  That  this  council  protest  the  de- 
cision of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  this 
case  and  concur  with  the  Alaska  delegation 
in  Congre-ss  in  their  protest;   be   it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  AeronaiUics  Boardi,  to  Senator  E.  L. 
Bartlett.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  and 
Representative  Ralph  Rivers,  also  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ail  of  Wttsh- 
ington.  D.C. 

P.'..ssed  and  adopted  this  7th  day  of  April, 

1965. 

James  G.  Pinkerton, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Bertha  McKay. 


The  Gateway  Borough, 
Ketcliikan.  Alaska,  April  9, 1963. 
Mr.  .\lan  S.  Boyd, 

Chairinan,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyd:  The  Gateway  Borough 
Assembly  has  unanimou.sly  requested  that  1 
write  this  letter  registering  our  opposition 
to  your  recent  decision  to  remove  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  from  the  southeast 
Alaska  routes. 

We  recognize  that  a  governmental  board 
Euch  as  yours  is  charged  with  heavy  responsi- 
bilities and  that  in  making  your  determina- 
tior.s  you  must  consider  factors  that  are  not 
apparent  to  the  layman.  However,  we  feel 
that  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  obligation  of 
representing  the  people  in  our  area  if  we 
did  not  object  to  this  decision. 

Alaska  is  faced  with  serious  problems  in 
the  way  of  developing  the  potential  of  this 
tremendous  State.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
need  of  all  is  people,  and  here  in  Ketchikan 
where  we  have  always  had  serious  transpor- 
tation difficulties  another  need  is  to  improve 
otL*-  facilities,  not  to  limit. 

W*e  appreciate  the  work  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  doing  to  improve  air 
transportation  for  our  country  and  it  is  not 
our  desire  to  add  to  your  problems.  Our 
position  is  simply  that  we  cannot  accept  the 
loss  of  the  people  of  the  Pan  American  fam- 
ily. These  people  have  diligently  worked 
with  us  to  help  our  community  grow  and 
prosper.  Neither  can  we  accept  one  carrier 
air  service  as  a  step  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  we  serve. 
Sincerely, 

Gateway  Borough, 
Robert  W.  Ward, 

Chairman. 

(Copies  to  President  of  the  Senate;  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Senator 
Bartlett;  Senator  Gruening;  Representative 
Rivers.) 


April  22,  1965. 
Re  Pan  American  World  Airways,  southeast 

Alaskan  service  denial. 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Botd, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
ingtcm,  D.C. 
Gentleman:  A  recent  decision  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  denying  authority  for  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  an  unsubsidized 
carrier  and  pioneer  of  the  route  in  question, 
to  provide  contintied  service  to  conimunities 
in  southeast  Alaska  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  retention  of  a  subsidized  and  mere 
recently  entered  parallel  carrier  over  this 
route  is  the  basis  for  presenting  to  you  my 
point  of  viev,'.  I  am  a  landed  resident  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  and  find  myself  directly 
and  adversely  affected  by  your  Board's  un- 
timely action.  By  copy  of  this  expression  I 
advi.se  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening.  U.S.  Senators 
from  Alaska,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Rivers,  U.S.  Represetative  from  Alaska,  of 
this  point  of  view. 

I  shall  not  restate  the  historic  and  chrono- 
logical  events   in  which   PANAM  has   estab- 
lashed  its  presence  in  Alaska.    These  matters 
are  or  should  he  known  t-o  you.     I  am  con- 
cerned, with    the    principle    enunciated    by 
your  authority  and  its  predecessors  to  the 
effect   that   you    protect    the   public    welfare 
and  that  I  should  have  the  right  to  a  choice 
of  service  for  ingress  and  egress  t-o  and  from 
Ketchikan.     Please  note  that  it  is  axiomatic 
for  .unsubsidized  service  to  generally  be  of- 
fered on  a  sustaining  basis.    PANAM,  within 
the  past  several  years,  has  varied  its  schedule 
from    perhaps   three   times   weekly    to   daily. 
I  am  not  aware  that  even  in  the  days  of  re- 
stricted service  this  route  proved  to  be  sus- 
taining.    With  the  advent  of  increased  fre- 
quency and  improved  quality,  and  inciden- 
tally a  vastly  improved  capability,  the  status 
of  its  being  a  sustaining  service  is  even  more 
doubtful.    Here,  then,  is  the  classic  example 
of  private  enterprise  operating  in  the  public 
service  to  establish  a  market  for  its  product. 
Not  withstanding,  in  the  face  of  facts  quite 
readily  available  to  your  office,  the  authority 
of  your  office  and   or  that  of  its  predecessors 
imposed  upon  this  route  (i.e.,  Seattle  Ketchi- 
kan    via     Annette  Juneau)      a     subsidized, 
parallel,    new    entrant    carrier    to    provide    a 
modicum  of  competition.     This,  on  a  route 
which   my   admittedly   uneducated   estimate 
would  lead   me  to  believe  lacks   immediate 
sustaining  potential.    However,  the  existence 
of  potential  is  a  matter  requiring  carefully 
nurtured  growth  in  many  directions,  of  in- 
dustrial expansion,  market  development,  ex- 
port, population  density,  and  the  ramifica-' 
tions  that  these  and  other  unmentioned  but 
equally  applicable  events  imply.     The   facts 
support  the   view   that   PANAM   is  and   was 
cognizant  of  the  value  of  Alaskan  routes  by 
investing  in  its  future.    A  decision  by  your 
authority    unfavorable    to    PANAM    at    this 
juncture   to   support   a   contention    that   all 
participants  must   be   placed   on   a   sustain- 
ing basis  is.  clear  and  simple,  a   legislative 
evasion  of  your  constitutional  authority  to 
act.    That  PANAM  had  the  foresight  to  view 
service  to  this  area  as  potentially  rewarding 
in  the  future  and  having  contributed  to  its 
development  through  Introduction  of  service, 
by  whatever  means  and  within  such  arrange- 
ments in  the  past  as  might  have  played  a 
part,  is  deserving  of  continued  opportunity 
to  exercise  its  influence  in  this  growing  mar- 
ket.   This  influence  is  a  basic,  vital,  and  di- 
rect  interest   in   purveying   a   commodity   so 
necess:try  to  our  area's  welfare  that  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  commodity  is  tantamount  to 
oblivion. 

Sir,  the  principle  previously  enunciated  by 
your  authority  and  or  its  predecessors  seems 
waning.  I  propose  that  you  revitalize  the 
character  of  this  principle  by  the  continued 
application  equally  to  the  present  circtim- 
Etances  and  reawaken  the  point  of  view  that 


your  authority's  sole  basis  for  exist-ence  is 
in  the  p'lblic  service,  which  in  this  instance, 
means  timely  actions,  justified  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  welfare.  First,  rever- 
sion to  a  single  carrier  is  not  defensible  un- 
less it  be  favorable  to  PANAM,  the  originat- 
ing carrier  who  is  still  an  active  and  fully 
qualified  participant  and  party  to  this  action. 
Second,  by  your  action  you  have  denied  me 
a  choice  of  services  which  you  have  previous- 
ly  declared  to  be  essential  for  my  welfare. 
I  find  that  the  basic  premise  upon  which  you 
predicate  your  decision  had  on  both  counts 
acted  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  welfare, 
not  counting  the  decidedly  unjust  act  not  to 
the  incumbent  carrier  against  whom  your 
legislative  action  is  directed. 

I  strongly  urge  that  your  interim  decision 
be  reviewed  thoroughly  to  the  end  that  my 
welfare  Is  not  jeopardized  through  loss  of 
tran.?portation  service,  that  advantages  ac- 
cruing in  my  behalf  through  competitive, 
parallel  services  is  not  destroyed  and  that 
an  undeserved  injustice  is  not  bestowed  dis- 
gracefully upon  PANAM. 

With  confidence  that  wisdom  and  justice 
will   prevail.  I   am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Roeert  Emmert  Gray. 

Ketchikan,  Alaska. 


No'rth  Tongass  Community  Club, 

Ward  Cove,  Alaska,  April  25,  1965. 
Alan  S.  Boyd, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyd:  The  North  Tongass  Com- 
munity Club  is  a  group  of  people  who  live 
on  North  Tongass  Highway  north  of  the 
city  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  on  Revillaglgedo 
Island,  who  joined  together  to  promote  and 
bring  betterment  to  our  community. 

The  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  was  discussed  at  otir  recent  meeting, 
therefore  this  letter  to  you  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  We,  the  residents  of  said 
area,  ask  for  reconsideration  of  your  decision 
to  remove  Pan  Americans  routes  of  States — 
Ketchikan  and  Juneati. 

Pan  American  pioneered  air  travel  in 
southeastern  Alaska  and  to  we.  Alaskans  that 
have  been  served  by  the  excellent  service  of 
Pan  American  World  Airlines  feel  that  Pan 
American  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
air  route  between  the  States,  Ketchikan,  and 
Juneau. 

Yodr  decision  would  leave  our  capital  city 
of  Juneau  and  Ketchikan  wholly  withotit 
competitive  service  from  Seattle,  which  we 
feel  is  not  of  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
of  Alaskft.  Competitive  enterprise  is  Bssen- 
tial  in  business  in  an  economic  sense.  We 
consider  it  unjust  for  the  board  t-o  aim  the 
heaviest  economic  blow  against  the  one 
carrier.  Pan  American,  which  pioneered  States 
and  Alaska  service,  set  and  maintained  l.ts 
high  standards  and  moreover  did  this  without 
Federal  subsidy.  W'e  ask  why  should  Pan 
American  be  penalized  after  their  many  years 
serving  Alaska  to  and  from  the  States,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  but  at  a 
great  cost  they  have  had  and  had  assumed 
when  they  pioneered  airflights  between  the 
States  and  Alaska. 

We.  the  members  of  the  North  Tongass 
Commmunity  Club,  ask  that  the  decision  you 
have,  rendered  be  set  aside  and  that  a  re- 
hearing be  afforded  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  giving  consideration  that  we  in  Alaska 
should  continue  to  be  served  by  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Burns, 

President. 
Alice  R.  Brusich, 

Vice  President. 
Mable  Smeltzer, 

Secretary. 


\ 


1 


Bonnie  Morin, 

Treasurer. 
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(Copies  to  President  of  the  Senate:  Senn- 
tor  Ernest  GRfENiNc:  Senator  E.  Bartlett; 
Congressman  Ralph  Rivers.) 


Stikine  Air  Service. 
Vr'-r.rgcU.  Ala>'ka.  Ap^il  8.  ID'jS. 
,  i-  .Mr.  Alan  Boyd, 

''C'ril  .4f-0'!TJi':c-.s-  Bo:rd, 
\\\-^'':!naton.   DC. 

Dz.AR  Mr.  Boyd:  H.ivaig  ro  id  ci  the  Civil 
Acron.\utics  Bo:irc}'s  ruling  to  t:ike  Pan  Amer- 
Kaii  orT  the  southeastern  Alaska  run  nnd 
allow  Pacific  Nortliern  Airlines  lo  give  all  the 
service  we  nii;-t  ask  some  questions. 

First,  as  we  understand  it,  this  is  a  move 
to  allow  Pacific  Northern  Airlines  to  gain  rev- 
enue so  its  subsidy  pay  will  he  cut  down. 
Will  this  cut  subsidv?  With  subsidized  air- 
lines ihc~e  days  why  irhow  a  prollt  as  long 
fis  ihe  Government  v.jll  continue  to  pay? 

Second,  wh.".t  hrppe'.'s  to  an  American  word 
c.il'.ed  "ccmporition"?  We  have  believed  this 
to  be  what  American  btis'ue.TS  tl'irives  on. 
We  have  found  that  the  word  rapidly  re- 
p:a?:ng  "competition"  is  "complacency." 
Why  provide  good  service  when  the  p.iy  is  tl-.e 
-  nie  ret':;rd!«:f  ? 

Third,  what  happens  to  the  jobs  involved? 
From  Ketchiken  to  Juneau  wacjes  will  be 
e'.irninated.  Ti^.ese  wares  are  provided  by 
private  capital  and  soiithea.ncrn  needs  these 
V  .  rc.=  . 

F,~urth.  where  is  Government  subsidy  soing 
t  -^  step?  We  realize  that  without  subsidy 
there  could  not  be  the  airline  service  v.e 
now-  have,  but  subsidy  was  intended  as  an 
Did.  not.  a  give-awriv.  Tiie  ca?e  has  become 
the  opposite,  the  more  subsidy  re"e;ved.  the 
more  nerded. 

What  we  are  talkin;^  of  in  this  letter  is 
t.  king  place  on  all  levels  of  aviation.  We  are 
ill  bnriness  in  a  small  way  and  operate  on 
private  capital.  We  are  competing  with  a 
subsidized  carrier.  As  a  schedtilcd  carrier 
they  provide  service  that  is  very  good  under 
diiTiculr  conditions.  Why  tlien.  does  tl'.e  Gov- 
ermtent  again  eliminate  compe^'ition  by  a.lso 
Eiipportin-j  tlieir  light  plane  charter  opera- 
tion? This  part  of  the  operation  is  sup- 
posedly divorced  from  the  subsidized  part  of 
*iio  operation,  how  cnn  it  be,  the  trips  orii^- 
in"'.t-'  from  an  oTve  supported  by  stibsidy.  the 
maintenance  is  performed  in  hangars  sup- 
ported by  stih^idy,  ard  the  wage  picture  is 
aiT^cted  by  subsidy.  K';-.v  cui  p-iv:ite  capital 
tr"  to  compete? 

We  have  been  underbid  on  every  contr;"ct 
for  years  by  a  subsidised  carrier,  ottr  prices 
per  hour  on  the  type  of  aircraft  have  not 
chan^ied  since  195.3  v,-hen  cost  of  operation 
has  gone  np  each  year.  Kow  then,  can  the 
contract  prices  be  bid  lower  eacli  succeed- 
ing year  and  the  airlines  still  show  a  profit 
on  this  part  of  the  operation. 

We  cannot  h°lp  but  stro'igly  protest  the 
eliniination  of  Pan  Anaerican  in  sout!iea:t- 
ern.  Though  we  arc  infinitely  .smaller,  we 
a.-k  when  will  action  be  taken  to  eliminate 
the  independent  operators  so  the  subsidized 
carrier  can  gain  reventte  by  having  all  of 
southeastern  to  serve? 

We  urge  that  you  take  a  long  look  at  thi3 
ruling  to  see  if  this  will  cut  subsidy  costs. 
K?s  action  of  this  nature  done  so  before? 

Again  let  us  say.  we  are  only  asking.  We 
rtctlire  tliere  are  many  things  we  do  not 
understand  about  this  matter.  Please  give 
U3  some  answers,  as  v.-e  feel  this  action  is 
going  to  have  a  very  definite  effect  on  the 
airline  service  and  economy  in  southoa-stern 
Alaska. 

Sincerfty, 

C.  L.  Tf.aylor, 
John  A.  Bakt. 
(Copies  to  Senator  Eh:.l.st  GRrrxiNc;  Sen- 
ator   Bob    Bartlett;     Gov.    William     E-;.an; 
J  tmes  Walsh.) 


r  Apr|l24.  1965. 

Rpfer;l,oB-6-100:  docket  No.  134 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Chairman,  Civil  Acronav.t'c:-:  Doafd, 
Wiis'iingtoJi.  D.C. 

GEXTLrMTN:  OuT  mcmbcrs.  res  dents  of  the 
city  of  Pctfr.'burg,  do  hereby  object  to  the 
rccont  order  by  the  Civil  .^ervniamics  Board 
which  would  iiupond  Pan  American  Airways 
front  serving  southeast   Alaska 

We  feel  tii:'.t  it  is  not  in  the  ptlblic  interest 
to  have  but  one  air  carrier  scrvijig  this  part 
of  the  State.     W^e  feel  that  it  is 
the   prov.t'i   ?v.:\  development   (Jf  our   State 
to   h;  ve  competitive  air  service 

We  liercby   petition   the  Civil 
B:.r.rd  to  set  aside  their  decision 


congressional  delegation;  Oregon  congres- 
sional dc'erT.ation;  Gov.  William  A.  Egan, 
Alaska;   Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Oregon.) 


a  rcinvestigf.tion  oi  this  siluatio|i. 
Sincerely, 

PrtERsnrr.G  Cham.-.er  of  (Jommerce, 

Lt.ovD  JoNE-,  Prc-;ident. 

By  EFRNicr  SroKitr.  Fccrctan  . 

(Copies  to  Senator  E.  L.  Barti  ett;  Senator 

ERNEST   GP-t'r  MiNf.;    Represent;  tl  ve   Ralph   J. 

KrvERs;  Go^'.  Wm.  A.  Egan.) 


P.ESOLrTioN  425 
P.O'. olutioi-!.  of  the  city  of  Sitka, 


Aeronautics 
and  call  for 


Alaska,  pro- 


testing the  elimination  of  P»!i  American 


Tuncati 


find  Annette 


Airwr.ys   fiiTht^;   into 

I.<;and",    Ah  ska 

Witereas  Pan  American  Airwi 
a  pioneer  developer  of  airwa 
Alaska:   and 

Whereiis  Pan  American  Airw.Tvs  has  given 
consi.'^terit  service  of  exceptional 


Whereas  Pan  American  Airways  is  the  only 


and 
lifeblood    of 


nonsubsiciized  carrier  in  Ala-ska 

Whereas   competition    is    tlie 
our  commerce  in  Alaska  as  els^'here  under 
our  American  flag;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  ruling  >f  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  canceling  the  certificate 
cf  coiTvenience  and  necessity  foi  the  Juneau- 
Annette  Island-Seattle  run  of  Fan  American 
Airways  v  as  uir,varranted,  arbitrary  and  not 
justified  by  the  facts:   Now,  th  ;refore,  be  It 

ResoVed  by  the  Cour.cil  of 
SiCka.  Alasl-a.  That  the  city  of 
strongly  protests  the  action 
Aeronautics  Board  in  eliminiting  airline 
competition  from  ottr  sister  cities  of  Juneau 
and  Ketchikan  on  the  route  :  rom  Juneau 
to  Annette  Island  to  Seattle  1:  y  its  cancel- 
ivv:  the  certificate  of  convenienre  and  neces- 
sity for  tlie  Juneati-Annette  Inland-Seattle 
run. 

Passed  and  approved  this  13tlJ  day  of  April 

1965. 

John  W.  O'C  jnnor. 


the  City  of 
Sitka  hereby 
if    the    Civil 


Attest; 


mayor. 
ELIZA'13E7H   B.  Fp.e  ieroff. 

my  Clerk. 


ys  has  been 
s    t!-avel    in 


quality;  and 


Portland  Chamber  r.r  Com  merge, 

Po'tla^d,  Oreg..  Ap\il  13,  1965. 
Mr.  At.an  S.  B-'V^ 
Chc.i-vian.  Civil  Aeronautics  B<^rd. 
Vi.ivcr<nl  Building.  \Va:-hingtoi  ,  D.C. 

Dr.\R  Mr.  Boyd:  At  its  Aprt  7  executive 
meeting,  the  board  of  directory  of  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Comm.erco  Approved  the 
attached  joint  rero!uti'->n  of  the  Aviation  and 
Ala-ka-Hawau  Trade  Development  Commit- 
ic-CE  regarding  the  March  2G  C.^B  decision  on 
docket  No.  13463  ot  al. 

The  Portland  Chamber  of  Ccmmerce  is  a 
private  nonprofit  organization.;  with  a  cur- 
rent membership  in  excess  of  4.400,  repre- 
senting the  bulk  of  the  bui;inc9s  community 
in  the  fifth  largest  metropolitan  center  of 
the  Pacific  States. 
Sincerely, 

D.  E.  Abram, 

President. 
(Copies    to    members.     Civil    Aeronautics 
Board;     Pacific    Nortliern    Aixjincs;     Alaeka 


April  7,  10G5. 
To:   Board  of  directors. 

From:     Aviation     Committee     and     Alaska- 
Hawaii  Trade  Development  Committee. 
Subject:  CVB  decision  of  March  2(3,  19G5,  re- 
garding docket  No.  134G3  et  al,  concern- 
ing suspension  of  Pacific  Nortliern  Air- 
lines    aiithortly     to     serve     Anciiorage, 
Ketchi'.tan.    Juneau,    and    other    Alaska 
contniunilies  from  Portland. 
Requested     action:      That     the     ch.amber 
slrongly    protest    the    elimination    of   Pacific 
Northern  Airlines  Porll.Tnd  services  to  Alas!  i 
and  support  Pacific  Nirthern  Airlines  iu  its 
appeal  to  the  CAB;   and  that  the  chamber 
welcome  that  pha-^c  of  the  decision  aJiectmg 
Portland  service  to  Fairbanks. 
resolution  — 
Whereas    the   March   26,    1965.   decision   of 
tlie   Civil  Arriinauiics  Board    (re  docket  No. 
13403)    included  a  ruling  that  Pacific  Norfn- 
crn   Airlines'  authority  to  serve' Anchor,' ge, 
Juneau,  Ketchikan,   and  other  Alaska  com- 
munities  out  ot  Portland   bo  suspended  lor 
7  years; 

Wiaereas  there  Is  Ji  strong  and  growing 
commercial  community  of  interest  betwcca 
Portland  and  the  sotithea.st  portion  of  Alaska, 
that  State's  lumbering  repion,  particularly 
with  the  cities  of  Juneau  and  Ketchikan; 

Whereas  Pacific  Nortliern  Airliiies  h.is  bron 
Oi'icring  service  from  Portland  lo  AnclK  r;r-'e. 
Juneau.  Ketchikan,  and  other  Alaska  con- 
munities  with  growing  success  over  the  past 
7  years; 

Whereas  Picific  N.^rfncrn  Airlines  carried 
1.'243  passengers  from  Portland  to  Alaska  in 
1953.  increasing  to  :1.645  passengers  in  lOCi; 
tlie  samiC  period  inc onving  mail  U.adings  in- 
crc  .sed  from  8,000  to  23.000  pounds;  freitiit 
increased  from  353,000  to  501,000  pound.=  : 
fees  paid  t<a  the  port  of  Portland  rose  ipm 
$5,000  to  $9,859;  $700,000  per  year  is  now  be- 
ing generated  by  Pacific  Northern  AirUnes  oi 
passenger  and  c;  rgo  traffic  from  Portland  and 
the  State  of  Oregon,  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  arsessing  Portland's  re- 
lationship with  Alaska; 

Whereas  the  prospects  for  stepping  up  the 
healthy  trend  of  Pacific  Northern  Airlines' 
btisiness  betwceta  Portland  and  Alaska  are 
extremely  favorable,  detailed  evidence  of 
which  is  being  supplied  by  the  airline  to  the 
C-\B  in  the  fortlicoming  appeal; 

Whereas  Portland's  growing  need  for  direct 
air  service  to  eac'n  of  Alaska's  four  main  eco- 
nomic center.s  (Juneau.  Ketciiiltan,  Anclvir- 
agc.  and  Fairbanks)  will  become  even  more 
pronounced  with  the  pending  initiation  of 
direct  sea  service  from  Porrland; 

Whereas  under  the  general  terms  of  the 
CAB  decision,  single  plane  service  from  Port- 
land to  Anc'norage  and  Fairbanks  is  nov>- 
authorized:   Therefore  let  it  be 

Resolved.  That  the  Portl:;nd  Chi  mber  of 
Commerce  express  its  approval  and  appre- 
ciation of  those  phases  of  the  CAB  decision 
affecting  P  rtland  air  service  to  Fairbanks 
(Pan  American  World  Airways);  but  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  strongly  protest  the  elimint;tion 
of  Pacific  Northern  Airlines  service  iDCtwcen 
Portland  and  Anchora.ge.  .June.au,  Ketchikan, 
and  other  Alaska  communities. 
Leonard  Hall. 
I  Chairman, 

Aviation  Committee. 
R.  L.  King5;dury, 
Chairman,  Alaska-Hawaii 
Trade  Development  Committee. 


MRS.  TOMAS  O.  MONTOYA,  SR. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  la.st 
week,  all  New  Mexicans  were  saddened 


» 


May  25,  1965 

by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Tomas  O.  Mon- 
toya,  Sr.,  the  mother  of  Senator  Mon- 

TOYA. 

The  Aubuquerque  Tribune,  in  its  issue 
of  May  18,  published  a  splendid  article 
on  the  life  of  Mrs.  Montoya;  and  I  ask 
u'.iaiiimous  consent  that  tire  article  be 
iiiinted  in  lull  at  this  point  in  the  body 
ol  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object^n.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Albuquerque  JTribune, 

May  18,  lOGi) 

Mother  of  U.S.   Solon   Succumbs  in 

Hospital 

Mrs.  Tomas  O.  Montoya,  Sr  ,  of  Bernalillo, 
died  today  at  9  a.m.,  in  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital  here   after    a    short    illness.     She    was 

70. 

Mrs.  Montoya  was  the  mother  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Montoya  was  stricken  with  a  severe 
intestinal  ailment  about  4  weeks  ago  and 
entered  the  hospitiil. 

She  underwent  an  operation  and  then  left 
the  hospitid  for  her  datighter's  home  here. 
When  she  did  not  respond,  she  was  returned 
to  the  hospital  last  Friday. 

Her  relatives  said  she  had  had  heart 
trouble  in  recent  years,  but  her  death  was 
due  to  the  illness  which  struck  a  month 
ago. 

The  Senator  was  here  at  the  time  of  his 
mother's  death.  He  had  divided  his  time 
recently  between  here  and  Washington  to  be 
at  her  bedside  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  Mrs.  Montoya's  great  pleasure  to 
see  her  son  sworn  In  as  a  U.S.  Senator  In 
January  at  Washington.  She  spent  several 
weeks  at  Senator  and  Mrs.  Montoya's  home 
in  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  at  that  time. 

Besides  the  Senator  son  she  leaves,  Mrs. 
Montoya  Is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Fred  S.ilazur  of  Albuquerque,  and  Mrs.  Tony 
Chavez  of  Santa  Fc;  and  three  sons,  Tom 
O.  Montoya,  of  Pena  Blanca;  A.  T.  (Al) 
Montoya.  of  Placitas,  and  T.  R.  (Ted)  Mon- 
toya. of  Corralcs. 

SON    A    state    senator 

Al  Montoya  is  a  State  senator  from  San- 
doval County  and  practices  law  here  with  his 
brother,  Ted.  Tom  Montoya  is  a  farmer  at 
Pena  Blanca.  Mrs.  Salazar  is  secretary  here 
to  U.S.  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Chavez  is  a  sec- 
retary at  the  State  capital. 

All  of  the  children  were  in  Albuquerque 
this  morning  when  their  mother  died. 

Six  grandchildren  and  one  grcat-grand- 
c'aild  also  survive. 

Mrs.  Montoya  recently  recalled  that  one 
of  the  joys  of  her  long  life  was  at  midnight 
election  day  last  November  when  she  learned 
tiiat  her  son  had  been  elevated  to  the  sen- 
ate from  the  house  by  the  New  Mexico  elec- 
torate. She  was  with  her  son  here  when 
victory  came. 

Life  wasn't  always  kind  to  Mrs.  Montoya 
who  had  to  struggle  to  rear  a  large  family. 
She  had  a  rough  time  during  the  depression 
days. 

BURDENS    increased 

In  1936,  her  husband  died  and  the  burdens 
on  the  quiet  little  woman  with  a  strong  will 
become  greater. 

She  vowed  that  she  would  see  her  sons  and 
daughters  educated.  In  her  resolve  she  was 
bolstered  by  the  courage  that  flowed  from  her 
prayers  at  the  altar  of  Ovir  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic   Church  In  Bernalillo. 

Pr.ances  De  La  O — her  name  before  she  was 
married — knew  that  there  was  a  weapon 
that  could  make  life  a  full  one  for  her  chil- 
dren.  It  was  education. 

The  significance  of  this  was  etched  In  her 
character   when   she   attended  a  convent  at 
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Pena  Blanca.  where  the   Montoyas   and   De 
La  O's  put  down  their  ties  ages  ago. 

After  she  finished  her  schooling,  she  be- 
came a  teacher  at  Hagen.  a  coal  camp  that  Is 
now  a  ghost  town.  Lattr  the  family  moved 
to  Bernalillo  so  that  Tom  Montoya,  Sr.,  could 
take  a  deputy  slierifl's  Job. 

two-v.ay   basis 

Joe  Monzoya  got  education  on  a  two-way 
ba.sis.  First,  it  came  in  school  all  day.  Then 
when  he  wa^;  at  liome  his  mother  tutored  him. 
He  went  through  e;g:.t  gradt-s  in  6  years. 

In  193G  he  started  hi.s  political  career  in  the 
State  house  of  representatives  from  S.andoval 
County.  He  won,  and  in  1038,  st<jOd  for  re- 
election. At  the  tinie  he  was  in  law  school. 
He  wanted  to  come  home  and  campaign. 
"No,"  said  his  mother.  Get  your  education 
Was  her  advice. 

So  he  stayed  in  law  school  and  his  mother 
conducted  his  campaign  by  writing  letters  to 
her  friends  asking  their  support.  He  won 
again. 

As  the  years  passed  she  saw  tliree  other 
sons  and  two  daughters  well  educated. 

Mrs.  Montoya  loved  her  family  and  visited 
the.m  but  she  wouldn't  leave  Bernalillo. 

LL\ISON     ON     troubles 

It  was  in  this  small  town  that  her  friend- 
ships were  anchored.  It  was  there  that  the 
little  people  came  with  their  troubles. 

Through  her  these  problems  were  tunneled 
to  her  son  as  a  longtinte  public  official. 

"Mother  was  my  brother's  best  liaison  with 
Bernalillo,"  Mrs.  Salazar  said  recently.  "She 
had  good  judgment  and  her  counsel  was  al- 
v.'ays  listened  to  by  Joe." 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Thursday  at 
9  a.m.  from  the  Bernalillo  cluirch  at  which 
she  had  worshiped  for  so  many  years.  Rev- 
erend Father  Aumen,  the  new  pastor  there, 
will  officiate. 

A  rosary  will  be  held  at  Strong-Thome 
Chopel  here  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  family  plot  at  the 
Bernalillo  Cemetery.  Mrs.  Montoya's  hus- 
band is  buried  there  as  is  her  daughter,  Ag- 
neda   Montoya. 


SPEECH  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY TO  FINANCIAL  WRITERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
speech  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  my 
predecessor  in  the  Senate,  be  printed  in 
the  CoNGRESsiON.iL  RECORD.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey makes  the  point  that  in  the  rapid 
change  and  complexity  of  our  tech- 
nological society,  we  tend  to  ignore  some 
of  the  very  real  and  meaningful  changes 
that  take  place  in  public  and  national 
thinking.  A  good  example  of  just  such 
a  revolution  is  the  current  acceptance  of 
the  notion  that  the  Government  can  spur 
and  maintain  economic  growth  by  using 
all  of  the  economic  levers  at  its  control. 
"W^e  recognized  in  1964  that  a  tax  cut,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  reason,  can  be 
used  to  spur  economic  growth,  and  can 
succeed.  This  is  a  lesson  well  learned; 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  expeditiously 
pass  the  excise  tax  program  of  the  Pres- 
ident, so  that  our  51 -month  economic 
expansion  can  be  maintained  in  the  years 
ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Vice  Presidekt  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey TO  Financial  Writers,  ^LAY  21, 
1965 

In  recent  decades,  we  have  seen  in  our 
society- — and  throughout  the  world — not  one 


or  two  or  even  three,  but  an  explosion  of 
revolutions  in  nearly  all  human  activity. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  a  climate 
of  continual  change. 

Let  me  cite  just  two  indicators  to  illustrate 
the  rate  of  change. 

World  population  is  today  some  40  percent 
(over  1- billion)   greater  than  it  was  in  1950. 

World  gross  national  product  from  1950  to 
1963  is  up  from  §775  billion  to  $1.3  trillion. 

And  the  U.S.  gross  national  product  was 
45  percent  of  that  total  in  1963. 

In  this  world  of  change,  our  responsibilities 
have  grown  far  heavier  than  any  of  us  could 
have  unagined. 

Basic  to  meeting  those  responsibilities  is 
a  strctog  domestic  econom.y. 

In  building  that  strong  domestic  economy, 
we  hSve  undergone  in  the  past  few  years  a 
revolution  in  our  economic  thinking  which 
matches  the  rate  of  change  in  other  areas. 

Two  especially  crucial  building  blocks — 
upon  which  otir  progress  since  has  rested — 
are  the  Emploj-ment  Act  of  1946  and  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  of  1944. 

Tne  first  event — the  Employment  Act — 
has  justly  been  called  the  "Magna  Carta  of 
economic  thought  in  the  United  States." 
It  set  forth  paramount  goals  to  guide  otir 
domestic  economic  policies:  the  goals  of 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power." 

In  accordance  with  the  1946  act,  President 
Truman  established  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  This  insured  the  President  expert 
advice  in  formulating  national  economic 
policy. 

Tlie  second — the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments-created a  basic  structure  for  inter- 
national monetary  cooperation. 

In  S951,  accord  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  restored  the  freedom  of 
monetary  policv  to  operate  in  a  countercycli- 
cal fashion.  This  event  ranks  with  the  dl6- 
covery  in  the  1920's — formalized  in  193c  — 
that  the  purchase  of  securities  by  the  Open 
Mai-ke.t  Committee  cf  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  an  impact  on  the  reserves  of  the  banking 
Evsteifi  and,  potentially,  upon  the  mofcey 
supply. 

And,  culminating  in  the  Re\"enue  Act  of 
1964,  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  fiscal 
policy  which  gathered  momentum  over  the 
past  4  years — a  revolution  whose  most  im- 
pressive monument  is  the  Sl-month-old  ex- 
pansion we  now  enjoy. 

I  can  think  of  few  better  illustrations  of 
our  advance  in  economic  thinking  than  the 
contrast  between  this  recent  milestone  and 
what  happened  in  1932,  when  Congress  con- 
fronted the  prospect  of  a  substantial  budget 
deficit. 

One  prominent  Member  of  Congress  rose 
during  debate  to  declaim  that  "the  House 
was  facing  the  real  test  of  the  moral  fibre 
of  the  United  States."  Congress  heeded  his 
cry  and  raised  taxes  in  the  firm  belief  that 
the  deficit  would  thus  be  wiped  out. 

When  the  deficit  not  only  did  not  disap- 
pear, but  became  larger — they  simply  could 
not  fathom  what  had  occurred.  Yet  surely 
there  is  no  one — be  he  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive— who  would  today  advocate  the  policy 
of  thaffCongressman  or  fail  to  understand 
how  raising  taxes  in  a  depressed  economy 
could  rsise,  .rather  than  lower,  the  deficit. 

We  li^ve  learned  the  danger  in  one-di- 
mensional economics — economics  that  seeks 
to  pursue  one  goal  at  the  expense  of  all 
others.  Or  in  relying  on  one  economic  policy 
instrument  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

We  know  that  to  achieve  a  balanced  econ- 
omy we  must  pursue  four  major  goals  at 
the  same  time— full  emplo\-ment.  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth,  price  stabUity,  and  a  strong 
balance-of-payments  position. 

And  w.e  know  that  to  accomplish  this  task 
requires^  the  most  sophisticated  blend  of  all 
our  economic  policy  instruments — tax  policy, 
budget  •">olicy,  manpower  pwlicy,  and  mone- 
tary pol  cy. 
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Tliiit  is  exactly  whiit  we  have  done  over 
the  pi'.ft  4  years  and  more— and  we  have 
r.Mdo  excellent  progress  toward  all  of  our 
I'oiir  ni.ijor  goals. 

We  liava  accelerated  the  growth  of  our 
t.-v/uoiny  from  r.  2'j-percent  average  annual 
r.U'  ciurin;^  the  1953-60  period  to  a  4'4-per- 
c^iic  rate  since  11)60,  and  a  5  percent  rate 
Eiiice  the  bottom  of  the  1901  recession. 

V.'e  have  made  great  stridv>3  in  moving  to- 
v.\,rd  full  cniployniont  botii  of  nianpov/cr  and 
of  pla:it  capacity.  We  have  mo\od  uncm- 
p'lO;  nicnt  dov.'n  fr.:m  nearly  7  percent  in  early 
1001  to  under  5  percent  now — and  have 
created  over  5-4  million  Jobs.  And  we  have 
r.i.ised  v.tilizaiion  of  cur  iiulusiri..!  produc- 
tive capacity  from  7S  percent  to  89  percc^nt. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  compiled  the 
b:>r  record  01  price  stability  of  any  indtistrial 
r.aiion.  Wh.>lesale  prices  have  remained 
stable,  while  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output 
h.ive  risen  oiily  slightly  for  the  ccoiioniy  as  a 
whole,  and  have  actually  falh^n  in  manu- 
facturing. 

This  ha.s  beon  the  reward  of  ri.sir.g  produc- 
tivity. For  both  wages  and  prouts  have  ad- 
vanced sub:t.\:.f  ally  dining  this  present 
record  expansion.  Spendable  weekly  earn- 
ings of  an  average  m.inufactiiring  worker 
(With  three  dependents  1  have  risen  22  per- 
ci'nt  and  corporate  profits  have  risen  87  per- 
cent after  taxes. 

And.  while  we  still  have  far  to  go.  we  have 
niaae  much  underlying  progress  toward 
strengthening  otir  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion. 

These  accompii.-hnients  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  we  iipt  changed  the 
ch:->racter  and  the  coiirje  o?  pubhc  economic 
thinking. 

That  change  grcv."  cut  of  our  conviction 
that  to  pursue  our  multiple  goals  two  things 
were  recjuired: 

We  liad  to  spur  toc.il  ecoi:»omlc  demand  in 
our  economy  to  move  it  closer  to  its  fviU 
potential,  closer  to  the  level  of  activity  at 
which  it  would  make  full  use  of  our  re- 
sources of  manpower  and  productive 
c'pncity. 

We  had  to  encourage  greater  investment  in 
ph-nt  and  equipment,  croater  modernization, 
greater  efTicioncy,  greater  productivity. 

For  these  were  the  keys  to  real  economic 
grov.-th;  greater  quantity  and  greater  quality; 
more  jobs  and  better  Jobs;  greater  output 
and  lower  costs. 

Thus.  In  1962.  we  adopted  the  7  percent 
Investment  credit  and  the  revised  deprecia- 
tio.n  guidelines  to  spur  greater  capital  in- 
vestment— and  in  1964  cut  personal  and 
corporate  taxes  to  spur  total  demand. 

And  thus  we  crossed  the  great  divide  in 
economic  policy,  deliberately  cutting  taxes — 
not  becau.=e  Government  expenditures  had 
fallen,  not  because  we  had  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus, not  even  because  we  were  in  a  reces- 
sion— but  because  we  wanted  to  create  more 
jobs  and  speed  our  economic  growth. 

That  action  signaled  the  acceptance  by 
the  Nation  at  large  that  Government  fiscal 
policy  can — and  ought — to  play  a  construc- 
tive expansion.iry  role  in  our  economic  life. 

Now  and  in  the  future,  we  must  continue 
to  make  careful  ure  of  cur  fiscal  instruments 
to  keep  the  economy  moving  ahead  smoothly. 
If  more  fiscal  stiniulus  is  needed — .and  if 
that  need  outruns  the  need  for  sensible, 
high-priority  Government  expenditure  pro- 
grams— then  further  tax  cuts  are  called  for. 

This  reasoning  has  already  led  to  the 
President's  request  of  la.-t  Monday  for  a  two- 
st:ige  excise  tax  reduction  in  fiscal  1966, 
amounting  to  more  than  S3'j  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, both  temporary  tax  reduction  and 
temporary  stepups  in  government  spending 
v.-iU  also  be  kept  as  ready  weapons  to  fight  off 
recession  if  that  should  threaten. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  combined  with  our 
expansionary  fiscal  policy  an  increasingly 
flexible  and  sophisticated  monetary  policy — 
keeping  short-term  interest  rates  up  to  dis- 


cotirage  damaging  cajntal  otUhows  abro;id. 
and  kocpaig  long-term  invcrc.-t  ratci  dov.n 
to  support  domestic  spondin.g  fpr  all  kinds 
of  cjnsunier  and  producer  d\u\;bfic  goods  that 
arc  usually  financed  by  credit. 

And  the  Council  of  Econoiaic  Advisers 
have  developed  the  wage-pnce  guidep'osts 
to  cncovirage  responsible  wage  a:  id  price  de- 
ci.iions  that  will  lead  to  price  stibility. 

All  of  thete  eilorts  to  help  o  .ir  domestic 
economy  ha'e  been  vital  to  oui  balance  of 
pa;:mei».ts— for  th.e  fundamciital  solution  to 
our  balance-of -payments  problei  as  must  al- 
v,.-.ys  rest  upon  a  healthy,  growini ;,  and  stable 
•American  cccmom.y.  For  thus  a  one  can  we 
m.autain  and  improve  otir  comn  ?titive  posi- 
tion in  marV:ets  abroad — tints  a  one  can  we 
increare  our  attractiveness  to  loth  forcigii 
and  domestic  investment. 

But,  as  you  know,  the  balance-i  if-paymsnts 
problem  is  f.ir  too  complex  for  i  implc  solu- 
ti.uis — and  depends  upon  too  n  any  factors 
beyond  our  control.  VVe  cannot  control  the 
fact  that  European  interest  rati-s  are  high 
or  iliiir  capital  markets  w?ak — aid  these  are 
perhaps  two  of  the  most  crucial  factors  in 
aggravating  our  recent  internaticmal  deficits. 
Kor  can  v,e  control  the  fact  thajt  we  live  in 
a  world  centfining  many  different  types  of 
economic  systems — the  primitive,  aid-hungry 
economies  of  the  less-dcvc:op:-d  countries, 
and  the  centrally  controlled  efionomies  of 
tlie  Communist  world  which  engage  in  inter- 
n.itional  trade  on  a  barter  basis 

It  is,  nevertheless,,  impcrati'  e  that  we 
b.-lng  recent  U.S.  deficits  to  a  swift  and  sure 
end — and  w?  are.  as  you  know,  njoving  ahead 
with  an  intensified  program  to  accomplish 
ju^t   that. 

Tiie  licart  of  that  program  is  the  voluntary 
effort  by  businesses  and  banks  |o  curb  pri- 
vate outflows  abroad. 

Let  me  emphasiiie  that  we  vi^w  this  pro- 
gr.irn  as  a  temporary  nieasurc  to  ttuy  the  time 
we  need  for  car  more  porrn.mont  measures  to 
take  hold — and  for  developments  abroad  to 
take  place  that  will  lessen  the  excessive  drain 
upon  our  capital. 

Let  me  also  emphaize  that  tltit  program, 
like  the  wage-price  guideposts.  lE  voluntary. 
They  both  stand  as  excellent  ex.nnpics  of  t!ie 
deep  conviction  of  this  adminLstr  ition  that 
economic  henltii  rests  upon  crcaCive  partner- 
ship betv.-een  Government  and  the  private 
seer  or. 

In  short,  we  have  employed  nuiltiple  policy 
instruments  to  pvirsue  meiltiple  economic 
goals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  h.are  recognized  that 
all  of  these  efforts  would  be  in  vain  with- 
out ftiiidamental  and  v.ide-r^ncicg  pro?^rams 
for  investment  in  hiunan  beinijs — our  pro- 
grams for  health,  education,  jolj  retraining, 
the  war  on  poverty,  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  others.  These  programs  serve  human 
ends — but  they  serve  economic  cncis  a.s  well. 

Investment  in  human  beings  is  a  major 
capital  investm.ent — in  a  more  productive 
economy,  in  a  more  just  social  gyst«m. 

Today,  all  of  us  gain  from  the  vast  changes 
of  the  past  few  years  in  economic  thought. 
For  these  chan.ges  have  made  possible,  in 
turn,  a  stronger  and  m.ore  crea'ife  American 
society — a  society  able  to  provide  both  op- 
portunity and  compassion. 

It  is  only  from  the  inner  strength  of  such 
a  democratic  American  Eo<;iety  tiliat  we  will 
be  able  to  sustain  our  leadrrrshijj  in  a  world 
which  needs  that  leadership. 

It  is  only  from  that  inner  strenigth  that  we 
will  be  able  to  harness  the  forcTP  of  change 
and  make  them  work  for  mansi  betterment 
and  not  his  destruction.  | 


"FAITH  AND  FREEDOM"— ADDRESS 
BY  J.  HOWARD  PEW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  more  important  subjects  In 
our  country  today  than  faith  and  free- 


c'om.  F.iith  and  freedom  are  imporlant, 
because  they  con.stitute  the  very  foun- 
dat'ons  of  our  national  life;  and  if  llu se 
pillar-s  of  .society  arc  ever  destroyed,  no 
ovjportunilies  for  any  kind  of  great  or 
gi-and  society  will  remain. 

I  liavc  been  very  much  Impre^.sed  with 
an  outstanding  address,  by  J.  Hov.aid 
Pe.'-.  entitled  "Faith  and  Freedom."  Tl.e 
addre'js  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Pew  on 
February  28,  1964.  before  the  Wichita 
arei  meol-ng  of  the  Nntional  Council  of 
United  Presbyterian  Men.  Such  clo- 
Quont  woVd.s  comins  from  such  a  stanch 
patriot  and  dedicated  Christian  layman 
nie-it  the  study  and  attentioii  of  all 
Americans.  In  order  that  his  address 
may  be  made  available  to  the  Members 
of  Ccnsress,  I  a,sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  priiitcd  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  th.csc  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FAmi  AXD  Freedom 
(An  address  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Pew) 

I  valtie  my  association  with  this  council 
above  that  of  any  organiiaition  or  instiiti- 
tion  in  which  I  have  participated. 

This  group — 400.000  strong— more  than 
any  other,  is  carrying  John  Calvin's  ban- 
ner, for  Calvin  believed  the  Bible  to  be  the 
very  word  of  God,  inspired  and  inf.illible. 
lie  was  uncompromising  in  his  stand  for 
rigiit  principles.  He  shared,  along  with  tlie 
other  early  reformers  the  belief  that  the 
chu.rch  must  not  binel  men's  consciences: 
th.;t  the  church  had  no  scripti;rol  authority 
outside  the  ecclesiastical  f:cld:  that  for  tha 
ciiurch  to  become  involved  in  all  kinds  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  affairs,  was 
not  only  divisive  but  threatened  the  very 
infallibility  of  the  cliurch.  He  contend rd 
that  the  time  and  energy  of  the  pastor 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  important 
task  of  saving  sou'.s.  He  constantly  lectured 
that  in  communicating  the  truths  of  the 
Bible,  only  the  simplest  of  ideas  and  lan- 
guage should  be  employed.  And  so  I  like 
to  think  of  this  group  as  the  forenaost  sup- 
porters of  those  principles  and  that  doctrine 
which  typi.aes  Calvinism. 

I  have  been  assigned  the  task  here  tonight 
of  di.scussing  with  you  the  subject — "Faith 
and  Freedom." 

Faith  as  used  in  the  Bible  me.ans  far  mere 
thaii  just  believing  or  understanding.  St. 
Paul  tells  us  that  faith  is  "the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  And  so  if  we  would  have  faith  in  tlie 
biblical  sense,  we  must  accept  Christ  as  our 
Lord  and  Savior;  and  then  through  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  make  our  will 
subject  to  God's  will.  Once  an  Individual 
hrus  achieved  faith,  then  Cliristian  freedom 
results  from  the  exercise  of  that  faith. 

All  of  our  so-called  freedoms  stem  from 
Christian  freedom.  Witlicut  Christian  free- 
doip.,  no  freedom  is  possible.  Freedom 
t'adrefore  is  IntUvisible.  Freedom  can  exist 
in  a  state  only  where  the  people  generally 
accept  honesty,  truth,  fairne.'^s.  generosity, 
justice,  and  charity  as  a  rule  for  their  con- 
duct. If  the  people  of  a  state  accept 
bribery,  gtiile,  cupid'ty,  deception,  selfis'i- 
nozs.  and  disltonesty  as  a  rule  for  their  con- 
duet,  then  the  strong  exploit  tlie  we.-^k, 
might  becomes  right,  and  anarchy  stalks  l:ie 
land.  Freedom  for  the  Individual  under 
Etich  conditions  is  no  longer  porsible.  But 
honesty,  truth,  fairness,  generosity,  justice, 
and  charity  are  the  attributes  of  Christi- 
anity. Thus,  if  we  would  have  freedom,  we 
must   first   have  faith   in   God. 

St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
admonishes  us  to  "Sta.nd  fast  therefore  in 
the  liberty  wtierewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
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free,  arid  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage." 

In  1790,  John  Philpot  Curran,  the  great 
Irisli  patriot,  enunciated  the  same  principle 
when  in  a  speech  to  his  constituency  he  said: 
••Tlie  condition  under  which  God  hath  given 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance,  which 
condition  If  he  break,  servitude  is  at  once 
the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  guilt." 

Liberty,  therefore,  is  a  Christian  concept, 
but  people  must  first  have  faith  in  God  be- 
fore thpy  can^cnjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
for  Go:^  is  the  fitithor  of  liberty.  Then  they 
must  flght  for  the  preservation  of  tliat  lib- 
erty, pieir  failure  to  do  so  is  a  crime,  the 
punishment  for  which  is  servitude. 

Frorri  the  1st  century  until  the  15th  cen- 
turv,  Ifberty  w;is  rare,  because  tlie  people 
eifner  t-.'pre  lacking  in  faitfli,  or  were  unv.ill- 
ing  to  fight  for  their  liberty.  During  this 
period  , there  was  little  or  no  material  prog- 
ress, i^ach  generation  lived  just  as  did  its 
forebears.  Population  was  controlled  by  the 
amounit  of  food  that  could  be  produced.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  people  died  cf  star- 
vationj  Then  in  the  15th  century  came  the 
Refon'dation.  Under  the  Reformation  men's 
consciances  were  freed.  Thereafter  they 
were  able  to  exercise  their  genius.  Initiative. 
inger.utty,  and  resourcefulness.  Machines 
gradunjUy  increased  the  productive  capacity 
of  libcfr  on  the  farms.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  it  recpured  90  percent  of  the 
Americjan  people  to  produce  sufficient  food 
to  maintain  our  population.  Today  8  per- 
cent of  the  Am.erican  peeple  produce  more 
food  than  our  entire  population  can  con- 
sume. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  freedom  flour- 
ished in  our  land.  When  I  graduated  from 
college  in  1900.  America  truly  was  the  land 
of  opportunity.  Had  the  Government  at 
that  time  been  disposed  to  control  ovir  eco- 
nomic activities,  as  it  does  today,  the  oil 
industfy  to  which  I  have  devoted  over  60 
years  tf  my  life,  might  well  have  been  an 
entirely  different  industry  than  it  is.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  about  the  develop- 
ment Of  the  oil  industry,  and  its  companion, 
the  motor  car  industry:  and  at  the  same 
time  E|5cculate  with  you  as  to  what  might 
have  been  the  attitude  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic planning  board  back  in  the  year  1900, 
if  one  had  existed  at  that  time,  toward  these 
induetties. 

At  that  time  there  were  being  operated  in 
this  countn.'  some  8.500  niotorcars.  consum- 
ing approximately  85.000  barrels  of  gasoline 
a  year,  Tliat  is  just  about  enough  gasoline 
to  keep  the  cars  of  today  on  the  road  for 
between  1  and  2  mintites.  Now  let  us 
imngine  Mr.  Ford,  with  Iiis  great  vision  of 
the  raitomoblle's  future,  appearing  before 
that  board  anei  asking  that  in  their  program 
for  the  next  decade  they  provide  a  few 
billions  of  dollars  of  capital,  along  with  the 
necessary  labor  and  material,  for  his  indus- 
try. The  board  wotild  have  recognized  in 
Mr.  Ford  a  mild  lunatic.  They  would  have 
asked  him  where  he  expected  to  get  the 
gasoline  for  al'  those  cars:  and  would  have 
pointed  out  that  neither  the  gasoline  nor 
the  crude  oil  from  which  to  makp  it  was 
anywhere  in  sight — and  they  would  have 
refused  Mr.  Ford's  request.  A  sophisticated 
public  wotild  have  laughed  at  Mr.  Ford  when 
the  board  set  down  gcnitis  as  insanity  and 
Inventive  ability  as  lunacy:  and  that  would 
h.ive  ended  all  foolish  t.alk  nbotit  horseless 
ci'rriages  and   flying  machines. 

But  fortunately  for  the  40  millions  of 
f.niilies  in  this  country  who  today  derive 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  operation 
of  their  cars,  there  was  no  such  board  in 
the  year  1900.  And  so  Mr.  Ford,  not  worry- 
ing about  where  his  g.asoline  was  coming 
from,  went  right  .ahead  building  more  cars 
aJid  better  cars,  until  presently  he  w.as  turn- 
ing oTit   over  a  million  cars  a  year. 


Fortunately,  too,  for  the  petroleimi  indus- 
try that  there  was  no  Euch  board,  for  they 
too  went  right  ahertd  drilling  more  wells 
and  deeper  wells  and  somettmes  finding  oil. 
They  brought  technology  to  their  assistance 
in  the  form  of  geology  and  geophysics,  and 
by  their  aid  disccvercd  new  oilfields.  And 
so  the  oil  industry,  doing  each  year  those 
things  which  would  have  been  imposeible  the 
year  before,  was  always  able  to  keep  just  a 
step  ahead  of  the  thirst  for  gasoline  of  those 
multiplying  millio.ns  of  automobiles. 

The  first  telephone  was  installed  on  the 
White  House  desk  of  General  Grant.  After 
he  had  talked  into  liis  end  of  the  wire  and 
listened  to  ilie  answcrijig  voice  coming  in 
from  the  other  end.  uijtil  he  ■was  thoroughly 
satiefitd  that  the  thing  really  would  work, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  said:  '"yes, 
it  is  truly  remarkable:  but  who  in  the  world 
we>uld  ever  want  to  use  one  of  them?"  Now, 
General  Grant  was  quite  a  man.  He  won  a 
great  war  and  was  twice  President.  But  I 
submit  that  that  incident  justifies  the 
gravest  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  any 
economic  planning  board  which  he  might 
have  appointed — and  as  President,  according 
to  our  i^re.ent-day  planners,  he  would  have 
had  to  appoint  just  such  a  board. 

Tire  richest  story  of  them  ail.  I  ran  across 
in  a  report  put  out  by  the  Patent  Office  So- 
ciety. About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  proposed  in  Washington  to  construct 
a  new  building  to  house  the  Patent  Office. 
The  Congreseional  Comm.ittee  called  in  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  who  was  then  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  and  asked  his  advice.  Commis- 
sioner Ellsworth  counseled  against  too  large 
or  expensive  a  building,  because  invention 
had  just  about  reached  its  limit.  He  related 
the  astounding  advances  that  had  been  m.ade 
iii  the  mechanical  arts  during  his  lifetime, 
and  predicted  a  cessation  of  activity  in  the 
field  of  invention — there  just  wasn't  any- 
thing else  left  to  invent. 

At  this  point  I  made  a  little  investigation 
cf  my  own,  and  I  found  that  up  until  Ells- 
worth's time  there  bad  been  taken  out  in 
this  country  some  3.327  patents;  but  that 
since  then  almost  three  millions  of  patents 
have  been  gianted — Just  a  little  increase  of 
some  90.000  percent.  So  much  for  that  one 
Government  official  who  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  a  member  of  the  national  econ- 
omic planning  board,  if  one  had  existed  at 
that  time.  But  Commissioner  Ellsworth  was 
not  so  illiberal  as  are  most  of  our  modern 
planners.  He  didn't  believe  there  could  be 
many  more  inventions,  but  in  any  event  he 
did  not  propose  to  suppress  them  when  they 
did  come  along. 

American  industry  under  freedom  has  in- 
creased the  standard  of  living  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  a  way  which  was  undreamed 
of  even  100  years  ago.  But  freedom  has  also 
been  responsible  for  great  progress  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  Let  me  illustrate  by  tell- 
ing you  the  story  of  Ephraim  McDowell. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Ephraim 
McDowell  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
Danville.  Ky..  then  a  small  hamlet  on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness.  A  few  days  before 
Christmas  he  was  summoned  60  miles  to  see 
a  patient,  a  Mrs.  Crawford.  The  local  doctor 
had  told  her  that  she  was  presnant:  but  after 
10  or  11  months  had  passed,  her  condition 
became  so  alarming  that  Dr.  McDowell  was 
called  into  consultation.  He  diagnosed  her 
case  as  ovarian  tumor.  No  surgeon  had  ever 
dared  operate  in  such  a  case,  because  it  was 
jKipularly  believed  that  any  contact  of  the 
outside  atmosphere  with  the  interior  of  the 
,'ibdominal  cavity  irieant  certain  death.  But 
Dr.  McDowell  had  long  believed  such  an 
operation  possible;  and  so  he  persuaded  Mrs. 
Crawford  to  let  him  do  it.  The  operation  had 
to  be  performed  at  the  doctor's  home,  where 
he  had  all  of  his  surgical  equipment.  So 
Mrs.  Crawford  accompanied  him  on  horse- 
back the  60  miles  back  to  Danville,  sviffering 
excrticiating  pain  at  every  step. 


When  the  village  learned  of  this  unheard- 
of  operation,  feeling  ran  high  against  Dr. 
McDowell.  The  people  were  determined  to 
stop  the  operation,  either  by  law  or  by  a  mob, 
if  necessary.  But  Dr.  McDowell  was  un- 
daunted, t  Even  though  he  knew  the  opera- 
tion migjht  result  in  the  death  of  his 
patient — and  certain  death  to  him  if  his 
patient  died — nevertheless  he  was  prepared 
to  take  the  risk. 

The  operation  was  performicd  on  Christmas 
mornin.:..  When  the  services  in  the  local 
ciiurch  were  over,  the  people  gathered  in 
front  of  the^doctor's  home  and.  with  a  rope 
around  a  tree,  were  prepared  to  hang  him 
just  as  soon  as  the  patient  died.  And  then, 
i.ecoming  impatient,  they  tried  to  break  into 
the  house  but  were  stopped  by  the  sheriff. 

AH  this  was  before  the  development  of 
anesthesia,  and  legend  has  it  that  Mrs. 
Crawford  sang  hymns  to  drown  out  the  pain 
while  the  doctor  worked.  Anyhow,  despite 
the  yelling  of  the  patient  on  the  inside  and 
the  howling  of  the  mob  on  the  outside.  Dr. 
McDowell  performed  the  first  abdominal 
operation  in  the  history  cf  medicine.  Mrs. 
Crawford  not  only  survived  the  operation, 
but  she  lived  to  be  over  83  years  of  age. 

Today  the  operation  for  appendicitis  alone 
saves  over  a  million  lives  per  year.  What  do 
you  think  wou  d  have  been  the  attitude  of 
a  government  medical  board  140  years  ago 
toward  such  an  operation?  And  what  do  you 
think  would  have  been  the  status  of  medicine 
today  if  auring  these  last  140  years  medicine 
had  been  socialized  throughout  the  world? 
I  suspect  it  would  be  just  exactly  what  it  was 
before  Dr.  McDowell  performed  that  amazing 
o]3cratio:i. 

When  18  years  of  age,  Galileo,  while  at- 
tending his  devotions  at  the  Pisa  Cathedral, 
watched  the  caretaker  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  nave  and  draw  the  chandelier  toward 
him:  then  after  lighting  the  lamp,  he  released 
it.  Galileo  was  fascinated  as  he  watched  that 
great  chandelier  swing  in  a  great  arc  over  the 
nave.  Tlien.  with  his  pulse,  he  calculated 
the  elapsed  time  for  each  swing  and  was 
amazed  to  find  that,  as  the  arc  of  the  swing 
was  reduced,  the  elapsed  time  remained 
constant.  This  is  the  principle  employed  in 
most  of  our  reliable  clocks  of  today.  A  clock 
in  which  the  Isngth  and  weight  of  the 
pendulum  have  been  accurately  adjusted,  will 
keep  perfect  time. 

Subsequently.  Galileo  discovered  the  tele- 
scope, the  microscope,  the  thermometer,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  mathematical  for- 
mulas, and  made  many  scientific  discoveries. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  pro\'e  that  the  earth 
was  a  globe  and  revolved  around  the  sun.  He 
also  worked  out  the  equinoxes;  that  the  moon 
revolved  around  the  earth — in  fact,  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Galileo. 

But  instead  of  receiving  the  universal  ac- 
claim which  he  had  earned,  the  church  ac- 
cused him  of  heresy.  The  church  felt  im- 
pelled to  take  this  action  because  the  church 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  all  economic. 
social  and  political  activities.  As  the  church 
had  accepted  Aristotle's  erroneous  concepts 
of  astronomy,  it  could  not  accept  Galileo's 
position,  as  to  do  so  would  admit  that  the 
church  was  fallible,  and  this  they  would  not 
do:  and  so  it  was  decreed  that  Galileo  had 
violated  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  then,  un- 
der threat  of  the  most  terrifying  forms  of  the 
Inquisition.  Galileo  was  compelled  to  recant 
and  was  banished  from  his  country.  Thus 
was  ended  the  usefulness  of  the  greatest  sci- 
entific mind  ever  developed  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Today  most  of  our  Protest.ant  denomina- 
tions laave  lobbyists  in  Washington,  wh.o  on 
behftlf  of  their  30  or  40  millions  of  members 
are  dictating  to  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men the  kind  of  legislation  which  should  be 
enacted  on  almost  every  conceivable  eco- 
nomic, sdfcial  and  political  sxibject.  Now,  I 
submit,  that  unless  this  is  stopped,  the  time 
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(•^  not  too  far  tlislant  when  v,o  will  li:ivo  a 
rroU\sl:tnt  iiiq\il::itlon— 20th  coiitury  pat- 
t'-:ii — whitMi  will  riv.U  In  t>t!c<-i '.vrtiosa  the 
C   'holic  Iiiquisllion  of  l!u*  MicUlle  A;'cs. 

A'  thl.s  !>i>lnt  I  sliouUl  toll  you  that  the 
N.itloTial  C>)iinril  of  Churrhos  is  a  cvoattirc  of 
thrii*  ile;:oni1nations;  that  eai'h  of  those 
<!''i;i>n\io:iti>.»ns  mnliitniiis  a  social  fiction 
r'>mmlttoe;  that  these  social  action  cnm- 
rutUvs  and  the  N.ttUinal  Council  of  Churches 
.  •  onst.iv.My  ptitlin't;  out  statements  and 
'.  iv^  jin'i!iiuncrmc:its  t>n  every  concciv- 
;'IJle  EtiVijcct.  New,  I  am  ati  (j!d  man.  p'or 
over  60  years  I  have  devoted  most  of  my 
lime  and  eni-rrry  to  the  oil  lndur,trv.  hut  I 
would  be  boa-tintT  if  I  told  you  that  I  could 
tp.^a';  authoritatively  on  10  ticrcent  of  the 
j-rohleins  incident  to  petrolcutn.  Potroleinn 
js  but  a  small  se-:;ment  of  hulustry;  imiustry 
a  small  se::ment  c^f  our  economy:  and  our 
e^-onomy  hut  a  small  ^ejrment  of  :'.ll  hinnan 
atrairs.  I<;  It  jxirtihle  for  any  committee  to 
possess  the  kumvledge  and  conijietence  to 
p-is-s  Jud£;mcnt  on  the  whole  gamut  of  hu- 
man atlatrs?  John  Calvin  thou,c;ht  not.  nie 
Wesminster  Divl:<.es  thoiU'rht  not.  Our  own 
cliurch  father.^  tlioiutJit  iiiit.  Aiul  may  I 
lumibly  state.  I  think  iMt. 

Most  Of  you  win  remember  wh;;t  Oliver 
Gxikismiih  had  to  say  about  the  s^houl 
m  I.- tor  In  -"nie  Deserted  Village": 

"While  words  of  loarnevl  lei-.pih.  and  thund'- 

rli-.c:  sound. 
Amazed   the  pazing  rustics  rnnc'd  around; 
And  still  they  ga-.'d.  and  still  the  wonder 

grew. 
That    one   small    l-.ead    could    carry    all    he 

knew." 

Now  the  truth  is  that  no  planning  author- 
ity could  possibly  hSvc  foreseen,  planned, 
plotted,  and  organi:;ed  such  an  amazing 
spect;;cle  of  human  progress  a,s  the  world  has 
witn.esscd  right  here  In  this  country  during 
the  last  100  years.  No  trust  or  combina- 
tion— church,  private,  or  governmental — 
could  have  acoompiLshed  It.  It  could  have 
been  achieved  but  only  where  there  w'as  a 
wide-open  Invitation  to  all  the  genius.  In- 
ventive ability,  org.-.nli-.ing  capacity,  and  man- 
agerial skill  of  a  great  people.  Nobody  must 
be  barred,  no  invention  rejected,  no  Idea  un- 
tried. Every  one  niuft  have  hls*chancc;  and 
tmder  our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  equal  opportiuilty  every  one  gets 
Just  that  chance.  It  Is  our  freedom  that 
has  brought  us  to  this  high  state— Intellec- 
tual freedom,  religious  freedom,  political 
fretxlom.  industrial  freedom — freedom  to 
dream,  to  think,  to  experiment,  to  Invent, 
to  match  wits  in  friendly  competition — free- 
dom to  be  an  individual".  That  is  our  great 
American  heritage. 

With  so  many  political  witch  doctors 
abroad  In  the  land,  tcacliing  communism, 
Iiscism,  planned  and  dictated  economie.s, 
P'^vcrnmental  paternalism,  and  all  the  other 
isms,  I  urge  you  to  guard  well  that  herit-age 
and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  sopl^s- 
tries.  When  a  people  come  to  look  upon 
their  government  or  their  church  as  the 
source  of  all  their  rights,  there  will  surely 
come  a  time  when  they  will  look  upon  that 
s.^n.e  government  or  church  as  the  source  of 
all  their  wrongs.  That  is  the  history  of  all 
planned,  dictated  economies.  That  is  the 
history  of  tyranny.'  To  each  of  us  is  as- 
si'rr.ed  a  part  to  piny  in  the  great  drama  of 
life:  and  we  can  only  play  our  parts  with  the 
Etreatcst  measure  of  perfection  as  free,  im- 
ha:r,nered  Individuals.  Surely  it  is  not 
thinkable  that  In  the  light  "which  shines 
through  tills  20th  century,  a  great  progressive 
Tieople  will  be  brguil?d  into  txirnins;  bick 
to  the  ways  of  controlled  economies  and  dic- 
tated social  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  church  is  the  only  instl- 
tuvion  that  can  save  this  country  from  com- 
niunism.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite  sim- 
ple: communism  Is  atheistic — the  chtirch  Is 
Christian;  the  one  is  the  very  antithesis  of 


the  other.  The  cluuTh  must  Jurulcate  1m 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  Its  pi'ti|ilc  that  dod 
alone  Is  the  Lord  of  Creation.  When  the 
church  takes  Its  staiul  that  man  is  a  creature 
of  God,  it  denies  the  very  coudept  of  com- 
munism. *  ' 

Communism,  crune,  and  dell  upiency  are 
not  caused  by  iioverty,  bad  liuvf.  |ioia-  hous- 
Inr:,  or  any  otlier  economic,  sucl:  I  or  i>ollttcal 
condition.  They  are  raused  1:  y  sin.  The 
only  way  to  eradU-ate  .':ln  Is  by  t  h  >  redemptive 
power  of  the  Go.-'pel  of  Jc-us  'hrist.  The 
church  i.s  God's  lui^rumcul  allly  to  carry  the 
Go.'au-l  to  itian. 

Dr.  McCa.rtoey  in  otic  i>f  his  ft  eat  sermons 
tolil  of  im  (vUl  Saxou  kill':  wlio  >et  out  with 
Ins  army  to  ptu  down  a  rebelltor  In  a  distant 
province  of  his  kimtdoin.  Whe  i  the  In.sur- 
roft  iou  had  been  quelleii  and  lh(  army  of  the 
rebels  defeated,  l-.e  placed  a  a  ndle  In  tlie 
are!iv..iy  of  the  castle  in  whlcl:  he  had  his 
lu-adquarter.i.  Tlien.  llnliting  tl  e  candle,  he 
.'/cut  his  herald  to  annotuice  t)  those  who 
had  been  In  rebellion,  that  ;i  11  who  sur- 
rendered and  who  took  the  o:ilh  of  allep;iance 
while  the  candle  still  burned  wo  ild  be  saved. 
The  kln.L?  olTevcd  to  them  his  rjomcncy  and 
niercy,  but  tlie  ofTcr  was  liniitetl  to  tlie  life 
of  th;it  candle. 

We  are  all  living  on  ca.ndk'l  ime.  While 
the  candle  still  burns,  let  us  accept  Christ 
as  our  Li)rd  and  Saviour.  Let  us  by  our  life 
and  witness  spread  the  Gospel.  And  let  us 
through  faith  acqiUrc  Christliui  freedom, 
which  alone  can  make  this  country  a  better 
and  a  finer  phioe  in  which  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  may  live:  and  work. 

There  is  a  little  poem  wliic^i  Illustrates 
what  I  have  in  mind  f.ir  bettt-r  than  any 
words  of  n\ine  eoiUd.  It  Is  eititlcd  "The 
Bridge  Builder,"  I  have  long  sii  ce  forgotten 
the  name  C)f  its  author. 

"An  old  mail  traveling  a  lone  '  lighway, 
C.'.mc  ;it  evening,  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  cha.'-m  deep  and  wide, 
Throtiph  which  there  flowed  .a  sulleit  tide. 
The  old. man  cro;sed  In  the  twilight  dim, 
For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fear  for  him. 
He  ttirncd  when  he  reached  tile  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  tha  tide. 

'Old  man!'  cried  a  fellow  pllgrjm  near, 
"Why  waste  your  strength  witli  your  build- 
ing here: 
Your    journey    will    end    with    the    ending 

day. 
And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  daep  and  wide, 
Why  build  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

The  builder   raised   his   old   grtiy  head, 
'Good   friend,    on    tl»c   path    I   have    come,' 

he  said, 
'There  followeth  after  me  today  ■ 
A  yotith  whose  feet  will  pa.^s  this  way. 
This   stream   which    has   meant   nauglit    to 

me. 
To  that  fair-haired  boy  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He,  too,  mu.st  cross  In  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend.  I  am  building  tHis  bridge  for 

him.' " 


NOW  IT'S  DR.  ANDERSON,  OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Scriator  ffomi  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson]  once  a^'ain  has  demonstrated 
his  devotion  to  duty. 

At  10  a.m. — Alaska  time^-yesterday, 
he  delivered  a  challenging  commence- 
ment address  at  the  Universitv  of  Ala.ska, 
in  Fairbanks.  For  the  bcii^t  of  those 
who  may  not  be  av.-are  cf  the  time  dilTcr- 
ence  between  Alaska  and  Yi'ashinstcn, 
D.C.,  I  point  out  that  when  It  is  10  a.m. 
in  Fairbanks,  it  is  4  p.m.  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Yet,  despite  the  long  di:-.tatice  and  the 
short  time,  the  Senator  was  on  hand  for 


today's  important  votes  here  in  the  Scn- 

Such  devotion  to  duty  i.s  only  one  rt-a- 
son  why  the  Univer.sily  of  Alu.ska  award- 
ed hitn  a  doctor  of  laws  dc-trre.  ye.sler- 
day.  Alaska  has  come  to  know  the  Sen- 
ator a.s  a  .stanch  friend  in  time  of  need. 

As  ho  said  in  his  cominenrt>mcnt  ad- 
dre;  s,  duriu';  tlic  hearin?'s  on  sttitehood 
and  in  the  months  follov.in;':  the  earth- 
quake, he  "vi.sited  Alaska  enough  to  begin 
to  feel  like  a  real  .sourdouyh,  instead  of  a 
mere  checchako." 

The  dc%'rec  he  v.  as  awarded  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  thanks  Alaska 
owes  tlii.s  .t'l'ocit  Senator  lor  his  cirorts 
in  behalf  of  .statehood  and  in  fretting 
Federnl  assistance  during  the  dark  days 
followin.?  the  e:irthriuake. 

In  his  commencement  addre.ss,  Sen- 
ator Andekson  cluUleiHied  Ala<;kan.s  to 
take  their  full  part  in  the  dcvcloiimcnt 
of  their  State.  He  said  that  a  bright 
futin-o  of  trade  with  the  Ea.st  and  in  the 
exportation  of  natural  resources  lies  be- 
fore Ala.ska.    I  a!iree. 

Before  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Senator  Anderson's  remarks  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  I  wish  to  call  attentioit  io 
another  person  who  received  a  degree  at 
tlie  .same  commencement  exercises:  The 
university  awarded  a  doctor  of  science 
de-rce  to  Max  Brewer,  the  head  of  Arcuc 
research,  and  founder  of  Oiiis  II,  an  ice 
island  which  just  completed  a  3-j'ear  voy- 
as:c  across  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Men  and 
instruments  on  the  driftin;?  ice  island 
were  gathering  priceless  information 
about  the  Arctic  Ocean — infoiTnation 
which  will  help  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
the  Arctic  and  will  laelp  make  available 
grent  sources  of  untapjicd  natural  re- 
sources, for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  university  chose  wisely  In  honor- 
hvz  two  men  who  have  done  much  for 
Alaska  and  for  their  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
commeiicemcnt  address  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  printed  in  the 
REConn. 

There  bein,?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Full    Partner    for    Progress 
(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Ciin'- 
TON   P.   Anderson,   University   of   Alaska, 
May  24,  19C5) 

It  i.s  a  pleasure  to  be  back  In  Alaska.  I 
ajipreciatc  your  many  kincincs.ses  to  nie  and 
Mrs.  Ander.sou  whenever  we  liave  vi.sited  you. 
You  may  have  cold  hands  but  you  li:;ve 
warm  hearts  and  I  thank  you  for  yotir  cour- 
tesies. 

During  the  hearlnps  on  Alaska  statehood 
and  in  the  nii^nths  following  the  earthqual<e. 
I  vi.-ited  Alaska  enough  to  begin  to  feel  like 
a  real  sourdough  iiistead  of  a  mere  cheechako. 

We  have  been  through  a  lot — you  and  I  — 
since  the  March  27  earthquake,  fire.  .i;;d 
flood.  We  have  worked  and  worried  ar.d 
argued  as  the  massive  job  of  reconstrucii>  u 
got  underway  and  steps  were  taken  to  in- 
sure that  the  State's  economy  could  re.spo::d 
to  the  immeiife  dem.ands  placed  upon  i'.. 
We  sought  to  guar.-.ntee  that  If  tax  revenues 
fell  short  because  cf  the  severe  blowr  to  your 
economy,  the  State's  government  woTild  re- 
ceive the  revenues  it  needed  to  provide  the 
services  required  of  it.  At  last,  a  year  latrr, 
we  cr.n  say  tliat  the  economy  has  been  pulled 
to  its  feet.  Tlie  State  government  is  not 
only  alive,  but  kicking.  Reconstruction  has 
been    financed    and    it    is    well    underway. 


Alaska — as  a  State  and  as  a  people— took  the 
worst  that  nature  could  throw  at  it — and 
survived.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  any 
mind  that  the  State  of  Alaska  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  Union  endures— and  tliat 
means  into  the  limitless  future. 

Reconstruction,  this  great  elTort,  has  been 
rcmnrkable  for  tv/o  things:  tlie  cooperation 
that  made  it  possible,  the  efrir-icucy  that 
made  it  frork.  We  are  indebted  to  President 
Johnson  for  both. 

In  the  dark  days  after  the  disaster,  it  was 
the  Pres  dent  who  dctermin'-d  that  recon- 
struction murt  be  a  joint  effort  of  the  f=tate 
and  the  Fedcr.il  goveriimenls,  a  full  partner- 
ship. To  bring  this  about,  he  created  by 
executive  order,  tlie  Federal  Itccon.struction 
and  Planninrj  Comniissjun  for  Alv-sku  wjiifjii 
together  with  State  atithorities  adminl::- 
tered  the  programing  and  expenditures  of 
tl.c  rcbuildmg.  When  tiic  l^rt:;idc:it  picl:rd 
the  rticmbr-rs  of  that  fommiJ^.'^ixn  ii>  d  vnur 
Gov.  Bill  Egan  apiKilnted  Joe  Fit7:ge-ald  to 
represent  your  Sta'e,  a  partner.. iup  was 
£t.-uck  that  never  faltered. 

It  was  the  President,  tocj,  who  directed  the 
Federal  arencics  involved  In  the  rccon.struc- 
tiou  to  cut  rcdtapo  :ir(i  to  speed  every  ac- 
tion. With  my  appointment  as  Chairman, 
ho  gave  me  the  authority  to  ::ee  that  thi.s  was 
done.  Th.ere  are  many  civil  servants,  here 
and  in  Washington,  who  know  that  when 
the  Coinmis.sion  said.  "Do  this."  it  meant.  "Do 
it  now."  There  are  many  in  the  Congress 
who  know  that  when  t!io  Prerldent  said.  "I 
want  this  for  .Marka,"  iic  wanted  it  n'nv. 

As  a  result,  on  the  fir:  t  annivers:iry  of  the 
earthquake,  the  Federal  Government  had 
committed  over  $322  million  to  the  job.  Of 
this  amount,  tlo.'c  to  Sl.'iO  million  was  in  the 
form  of  outright  gr.uit.';,  $82  million  for  the 
replacement  and  rep.air  <>f  Federal  installa- 
tions, and  $91  million  in  long-term  low-in- 
tere.'t  loans  to  Alaska  businessmen  and 
homeowners. 

And  as  a  furth.er  re;.ult.  unemployment  Is 
dov;n.  construction  Is  up.  production  is  back 
to  normal  and  the  economy  is  back  in  btisi- 
cess. 

The  recovery  of  south  central  Alaska  is  of 
importance  in  itself;  it  is  al.so  important  to 
Alaska  as  a  whole,  for  a  body  with  a  diseased 
mc-mber  is  not  a  healthy  body.  This  Is  as 
true  in  economics  as  it  is  in  medicine.  And 
this  truth  is  as  important  to  Fairbanks  as  it 
Is  to  Anchorage.  Withotit  regard  to  the 
c'.irthquake.  there  are  still  too  many  sections 
cf  Ala.'ika  that  do  not  have  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. Too  many  communities  are  in  a  de- 
prci' cd  state  relying  upon  industries  which 
i're  dying  or  dead  and  gone.  Too  many  of 
Alaska's  communities  are  dependent  totally 
and  literally  for  their  daily  bre  ;d  upon  deci- 
sions m:idc  f;.r  away  in  tlie  Pentagon. 

It  is,  in  many  ways,  a  crviel  hoax  that  his- 
tory h.'is  played  upon  Alaska.  Here  it  is.  the 
Suite  of  tlic  lar  t  frontier,  a  true  and  vital  and 
promising  frontier:  yet  too  often  instead  of 
lively  independence.  Ala.^kans  are  tied  to  de- 
cisions made  outside.  Instead  of  a  bright 
and  venturesome  development  of  vast  un- 
tr^ppcd  resources.  Alaskans  too  often  are 
caught  in  the  dying  agonies  of  gold  mining 
and  tlie  inelTiciency  of  canneries  with  anti- 
qu.itod  equipment,  fishing  boats  with  out- 
moded gear.  Alaskans  too  often  live  with  a 
haphazard,  sjioradic  economy  stipported  by 
irregular  injections  of  Federal   money. 

If  we  are  ever  to  liave  a  jirosperous  Alaska, 
it  nutst  be  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  its  healthy 
parts.  Alaska  needs,  in  other  words,  an  inte- 
grated and  coherent  economic  system.  Only 
planning  and  the  continued  cooperation  of 
the  povernments  concerned  can  bring  this 
about.  The  President  recognized  this  when, 
as  tlile  rcc  mstruction  effort  came  to  a  close, 
he  pi^oclaimed  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Development  Planning  Committees  for 
Alarhji.  These  two  committees,  one  in  Wash- 
ingtori  and  one  in  Alaska,  designed  to  insure 
the  fill!  cooperation  between  the  Federal  ex- 


ecutive branch  and  the  S'.ate  of  Alaska's 
Development  Planning  Committees  and 
thereby  make  clear,  oiice  and  for  all.  tliat  the 
Federal  Governmrint  h;u';  a  particular  and  per- 
manent interest  in  the  economic  growth  and 
sovind  developm.ent  of  Alas::a  and  that  It 
shares  this  interct  jointly  with  the  State 
go'. crnment.  This  recognition  of  interdc- 
pcndcnoc  is  an  ii.nportant  step  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  taksn.  Important 
not  only  for  the  luttire  welfare  of  Alaska, 
but  imj}ortant  lor  the  promise  it  brings  the 
whole  country  of  br;nefits  flowing  from  Alaska 
in  tlie  form  of  resource  development  and  In- 
creared  tax  revenues. 

That  there  is  a  Fc-deral  responsibility  and  a 
joint  interest  in  Alas'^a's  future  ha.s  been  rcc- 
ot^nined  by  the  Prfsident  and  tlie  Congress. 
Tnerc  is  time  to  V<xl<  about  what  this  will 
mea.n  us  the  work  of  the  committee  proceeds. 
B  It  for  tins  day  and  this  occasion.  I  would 
Ilk?  to  point  out  what  it  do::s  not  mean.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  Congress  has  given 
Ala.'ka  a  bhenk  check.  It  does  not  mean  that 
liio  Federal  Government  is  going  to  pay 
Alaska's  way.  There  is  a  special  relationship, 
but  tlitrc  is  not  a  special  liceiite. 

As  the  record  of  this  Congress  has  made 
clear,  tlis  Congrc;s  will  pay  it  share  but 
Alaska  mast  share  in  every  endeavor. 

Tlie  Fed'jral  Plnnnicg  Committees  are  now- 
in  operation,  and  the  able  Joe  Fitzgerald  is 
chriirinan  of  fne  field  committee.  This  com- 
mittee— sure  to  be  invaluable  to  the  future 
of  your  State — is  unique  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Here  a  joint  Federal,  State, 
local  effort  must  be  made  to  coordinate  all 
economic  develorments  in  a  State:  to  see 
that  the  ca;;ital  invested  in  t"nis  State  is  in- 
vested in  as  efficient  and  productive  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  overall 
and  long-range  economic  developm.ent  needs 
of  the  State.  The  mission  of  this  committee 
IS  excitinrr;  the  potential  of  its  work  seems 
unlim.ited.  Such  a  concept  places  heavy 
burdens  on  the  qtiality  of  the  leadership  in 
Alaska  and  thus,  in  turn,  upon  the  quality 
of  education  which  your  university  provides. 
Tlic  field  committee  must  make  the  stud- 
ies, coordinate  the  development  and  recom- 
mend the  programs  which  will  give  en- 
cotiragement  and  direction  to  the  State  and 
its  growth.  The  field  committee  is  here  in 
Alaska  and  It  is  AlaskcT  that  will  provide  its 
leadership.  Tlie  Federal  Government  will 
provide  the  support  but  the  .SUite  must  lead 
the  way. 

Now  I  must  admit  that  I  have  heard  some 
good-natured  grumbling  here  in  Fairbanks 
as  citizens  survey  the  recor.struction  and  new 
building  that  Is  going  on  in  Anchorage  and 
tliroughotit  the  earthquake  belt.  I  have 
even  heard  it  said  that  some  feel  that  per- 
haps a  little  earthquake  for  Fairbanks — 
with  a  resultant  inflow  of  SBA  loans  and 
OEP  reconstruction  money — would  not  come 
amiss.  But  Fairbanks  need  not  worry.  It 
has  something  far  better  than  an  earthqu.ake 
here  in  its  tniivcrsity. 

In  the  long  run.  the  University  of  Alas'Ka 
will  be  more  Important  to  central  Alaska, 
indeed  to  all  Alaska,  and  fully  as  productive, 
fully  as  income  cenerating  as  any  quake. 
An  active  university  generates  new  ideas, 
creates  leadership,  and  produces  the  ex- 
citement, controversy,  and  confidence  which 
are  more  powerful  than  any  earthquake, 
ntore   far   reaching    than   any    tidal    wave. 

To  me.  if  you  will  excuse  an  outider  for 
oTering  an  opinion,  the  mission  of  your  v;ni- 
verrity — in  the  heart  of  Alaska,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Arctic  and  the  rira  of  North  Pacifi: — 
is  threefold: 

1.  The  university  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  State  to  provide  the  studies  and  develop 
the  talent  needed  by  business  and  govern- 
ment if  growth  is  to  proceed. 

2.  The  ujjiversity  has  a  responsibility  to 
central  Alaska  to  provide  the  culttsral  at- 
mosphere, the  intellectual  yeast  and  the  eco- 


nomic benefite  which  a  great  university  can 
bri'ig. 

3.  Tlie-  university  has  a  responsibility  to 
itself.  12  should  respond  to  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  special  scientific  and  cul- 
tural challenges  presented  by  Its  locatie.n  at 
tlie  gateway  to  the  Arctic  and  the  keystone 
ol  the  Patific. 

The  uAlvcrsity  is  a  land-grant  college  and 
is  a  living  example  of  Federal-State^  cooper- 
ation. Rfining  and  mineral  studies  here  are 
C'lual  miquality  to  any  in  the  world.  Biol- 
ogy and)  life  sciences  are  well  represented. 
The  uni^cnity's  geophysical  irustitute.  sup- 
pn-ted  lairgcly  by  Federal  funds,  explores  the 
oi.or  atjuosjjhere  and  the  phenomena  of 
.  ]^  xc  and  e.irtli. 

The  university's  laboratory  of  forest  re- 
search studies  the  control  of  foliage-eating 
pe  ts  and  disastrous  forert  fires  so  that  the 
harvest  ""rona  more  than  160  million  acres  of 
forest  in  inlsiid  Alaska  may  bo  brought  some 
day  to  market.  The  new  water  pollution  lab- 
oratory it;  almost  complete,  the  Arctic  Health 
Rere-.arch  Center  Laboratory  is  underway  and 
I  would  not  bo  surpri-ed  to  have  the  years 
alicad  bnii'g  to  the  campus  centers  of  radia- 
tion ond  air  pollution  studie::.  The  univer- 
sity operates  the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Lab- 
o.'.atory  «t  Point  Barrow  and  soon  will  be  in 
cooperation  with  the  European  Space  Re- 
rearch  Organization  Tracking  Station  to  be 
built  outside  of  Fairbanks. 

The  University,  with  its  scientific  capabil- 
ity, especially  in  the  fields  of  biology  and 
arctic  sciences,  is  making  use  of  the  oppor- 
ttmity  wliich  its  lcx;ation  presents.  While 
Rt!s~ia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  bor- 
dering ihe  Arctic  Ocean  have  long  been  en- 
gaged in  !iuch  study,  the  United  States  has 
been  slow  to  apprehend  the  significance  and 
the  premise  of  arctic  and  subarctic  lands 
under  our  flag.  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
years  ahead  this  university  will  make  clear  to 
the  world  its  preeminence  in  arctic  scientific 
studies. 

There  are.  however,  other  aspects  of  the 
Arctic  whic'n  could  also  be  profitably  studied. 
Theoretic  is  rich  in  resources — and  they  are 
untapped.  Is  there  a  way  to  develop  them 
economically?  Can  new  and  better  mining 
practices  be  developed  for  the  exploitation 
cf  the  resources  of  the  North?  Are  there 
pract'Cal  means  of  transporting  bulk  com- 
mochti&s  at  reasonable  prices  across  the  road- 
less tundra?  •  Can  more  work  be  done  on 
casing  the  physiological  and  psychological 
deman  3s  made  upon  man  by  arctic  climates? 
These  tire  things  that  a  great  University  of 
the  North  should  study. 

We  know  that  Japan  and  the  Far  East  lie 
in  Alaska's  future.  Alaska's  resources  and 
the  ne«is  of  the  highly  industrialized  East 
mtist.  and  in  due  course  will,  come  together. 
Pacific  trade,  growing  by  great  leaps  from 
year  to  year,  will  profit  .Alaska  inamensely  as 
her  fi.-h.  metals,  timber,  and  fuels — both  coal 
and  oil — go  to  m.arket.  The  University  of 
Alaska  should  encourage  these  developments. 
It  has.  need  of  a  capability  in  Eastern  lan- 
guages, history,  and  sociology.  There  should 
be  exchange  programs  with  students  and 
teachers  froui  or.ental  universit.es.  .'Vlaska 
businessmer.  need  to  know  hew  Eastern  busi- 
nessmen act  and  think.  They  need  to  'Know 
abotit  Eastern  culture  as  well  as  Eastern 
bu-lness  so  that  .Ah^skans.  in' the  years  ahead, 
will  be  as  comfortable  in  Tokyo  as  they  ?re  in 
San  Francisco.  In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  university  will  have  next 
year  a  history  institute  sponsored  by  NDE.A 
faneis  to  study  the  history  cf  Russia  in 
America — a  haunting  but  little  known  epi- 
sode— and  the  equally  little  known  history 
of  the  northern  Pacific.  These  are  things 
that  an  alert  iiniversity  halfway  between  the 
Far  East  and  the  Far  West  may  claim  as  its 
sp-'cial  field. 

.Ai:d  through  tourisin.  a  rising  industry 
which  you  must  nurture,  closer  ties  will  be 
cenier.'ed    'ith  the  South  48.     The  marine 
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:vj:^.v.-ay — the  fcrrv  system,  financed  wholly 
by  Alaskans — will  "bring  a  host  of  tourists  in* 
xV.cic  cr.Ts  up  the  Inficle  P.v^sage.  While  this, 
oi  C'lirse.  is  largely  a  seasonal  aHair.  it  will 
be  an  Important  element  In  the  State's  econ- 
o:iiy  as  iravcl  increases  and  tfansportation 
lai'iUties  improve. 

In  the  days  after  the  earthquake  we 
k-arued  tiiat  to  share  the  wealth  we  must 
share  the  woriv.  We  learned  that  Federal 
end  State  Governments  harnessed  in  partner- 
ship v.ith  business  and  industry  can  do  more 
fr  Alaska  together  than  each"  can  do  sep- 
arately. We  learned  the  need  of  leidersl^.ip — 
leadership  that  must  come  frcm  wUhin  the 
State.  The  dev:?!op:nent  of  this  leadership 
and  the  provision  cf  tiiC  technical  and  cdl- 
tur.il  services  it  needs  wdl  mold  and  make 
th.e  mir.rion  of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

The  future  of  the  State  ofAl.^ska  dcpoids 
i;p-n  how  well  you  fnUiU  yevir  missio-.i.' 

But  I  have  w.itchcd  you  at  work,  and  liked 
v.h.at  I  saw. 

I  have  no  fe.^r  for  the 


are 


Alaska,    i 


SUPPORT     OF     PROPOSED     A^•EXD- 
MENT    OF    THE    FIREARMS    ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mi".  Pre.-.iden!:,  re- 
cently I  have  received  a  t'l'cat  deal  of 
mail  in  opposit'.^in  to  Scnntc  bill  1.392. 
to  amend  tho  Firearms  Act.  I  wisli  to 
explain,  for  the  Rec-o.-^d,  vhy  i  support 
this  bin. 

My  primary  reason  for  cosponsorin? 
th.e  bill  is  thftt  we  noi'd  clTective  controls 
on  the  ir.ovemcnt  of  firearms  in  inrer- 
.^ta:e  commerce.  Too  often  these  fire- 
arms find  their  way  to  juvenile.'^,  the 
mentally  ill,  dru.s-  addicts,  habitual-ciim- 
irials.  and  ot'ner  unstable  poroons  who 
may  misuse  them. 

Every  year,  hiindrer's  of  our  citizens 
are  killed  by  v.eapons  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  persons.  Tightened  f;re- 
anns  rcgulatioiis  v.ill.  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
vent many  needless  Lra3:edies.  All  of  us 
know  that  Lee  Harvey  Osv.ald  shot  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  with  a  gun  which  Osv.ald 
purchased  through  a  mail-order  catalog. 
Had  there  been  effective  controls  on  the 
distribution  of  fireaiTns.  Cswald  mia;ht 
not  have  been  able  to  buy  a  gun.  and 
President  Kenned"  micrht  not  have  been 
killed. 

The  bill  does  not,  however,  restrict 
le:;itimate  ownership  and  possession  of 
firearm.s.  It  would  simply  termitiate 
interstate  mail-order  traffic  of  firearms, 
and  y.-ould  prohibit  over-the-counter  sale 
of  firearms  to  person  under  21  years  of 
agre,  except  that  shotsruns  and  rifles  could 
be  sold  over  the  counter  to  persons  18 
years  of  age  or  above. 
-  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  enormous 
volume  of  mail  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  persuaded,  hov.-- 
ever,  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  are  misinformed  concerning  its  pro- 
visiorxs.  The  bill  would  not  hinder  the 
importation  or  sale  of  firearms  for  law- 
ful, sporting  purposes,  or  the  importation 
of  antique  and  un.^^erviceable  firearms. 
Gun  collectors  and  sportsmen  need  have 
no  fear  that  this  bill  will  hamper  their 
leisure  activity.  If  I  were  to  find  that 
any  provision  of  the  bill  would  cause  un- 
necessary hardship  to  responsible  sports- 
men or  collectors,  I  would  support  an 
amendment  to  correct  the  bill. 


The  public  should  clearlv  understand 
that: 

Nothing  in  this  bill  would  prevent  a 
citizen  from  purchasing  a  gun  at  any 
sport in;r-goods  store  or  ha|dwai-e  store 
in  his  State. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  prevent  any 
citi:en  from  taking  a  gun  or  pistol  across 
State  lines-  for  a  lawful  purpose. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  woul(  prevent  or 
restrict  the  sale  and  distribi  tion  of  guns 
in  every  State  by  reputable  Ifccnsed  deal- 
er'?.  • 

I.  too.  om  a  liunter  and  ti  somewhat 


inexpert  .^keet  and  trap  sh 


possess  firearms^  for  this  ii.irpose.  In- 
deed, almost  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. I  accompanied  my  fa  ther  to  the 
duckblinds.  and  learned  t)  shoot  ^his 
double-barreled  shotgun.  :  intend  to 
give  my  son  the  snrnc  trainir  g.  This  bill 
will  not  restrict  the  posscssic  n  and  use  of 
my  sporting  guns.  ' 

Tlie  licensing  fees  provide  d  for  by  the 
bill  relate  to  dealers,  inanufs  cttirers,  and 
importers,  not  to  inditidua  purchasers 
and  owners.  These  fees  arc  designed  to 
insure  that  no  person  shall  )e  permitted 
to  import  firearms  or  ammi,  nition,  or  to 
manufacture  or  deal  iii  the;  c  items  un- 
le.ss  he  is  a  legitimate,  repu  able  dealer, 
maftufacturcr,  or  importer. 

Under  this  proposed  legisla  tion,  various, 
abu-^rs  in  the  existing  Federal  Firearms 
Act  licen.'^ing  sy.itcm  woul  i  be  elimi- 
nated. The  hazards  and  dangers  of 
free-flowing  mail-order  traffic  in  fire- 
arms v,-culd  be  reduced. 

With  OLir  ever-increasing  crime  rate, 
and  v.ith  statistics  showing  that  an  ex- 
tremely hiL:h  percentage  of  Cfime  is  com- 
mitted by  persons  bearing  fuicarms,  I  feel 
this  legislation  is  very  much  needed. 


)otcr,  and  I 


POPULATION  GROWTH  REPORT 

Mr,  YAREOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  today 
released  the  first  report  of  it^  Permanent 
Committee  on  Population  Problems.  The 
report,  entitled  "The  Gi-o«th  of  U.S. 
Population."  surveys  the  major  problems 
in  this  area,  and  presents  t)he  commit- 
tee's conclusions  and  rccoiimendations 
for  further  action.  I 

All  of  the  recommendatiojis  would  be 
furthered  and  the  solution  of  th.c  prob- 
lem would  be  aided  by  early  enactment 
of  Senate  bill  1673,  which  would  create 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wclfnre  for  Pop- 
ulation Problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  ,  conscrt  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
conclu-sions  set  forth  on  pages  22  to  25 
of  the  report  entitled  •'The  Growth  of 
U.S.  Poptilation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CON-CLUEIONS 

Tlie  freedom  to  limit  family  size  t-o  the 
number  of  children  wanted  when  they  are 
wanted  is,  in  our  view,  a  basic  human  riglit. 
The  evidence  cited  in  this  report  shows  clear- 
ly that  most  Americans  of  higher  income 
and  better  education  exorcise  tills  right  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  that  many  of  the 


poor  and  uneducated  are  in  eRcct  deprived 
of  the  right.  No  family  shouUi  be  f.ited 
tlirough  poverty  or  Ignorance  to  have  chil- 
di-cn  they  do  not  want  and  cannot  pru;)- 
erly  care  for.  Responsible  parentliood  re- 
tjUircs  that  couples  of  all  Koci.il  strata  have 
tlie  ability  and  means  to  limit  births  when 
tliey  wish  to  do  so,  in  accorciaucc  with  their 
pert-onal  convictions.  In  f.hort,  this  b.isic 
freedom  for  the  individual  family  should  lie 
m.\de  ClTective  through  nit  American  society. 

We  are  glad  to  note  several  important  de- 
velopments in  this  field  since  the  Academy's 
19G3  report.  The  President's  pledge  in  his 
slate  of  the  Union  raes.sagc,  that  he  "will 
seek  nev  wajs  to  ul^c  our  knowledge  to  help 
deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population 
and  the  growing  scarcity  in  worid  rooourccs," 
was  an  cnli^htaned  and  st  it^osmanllke  re- 
sponse %o  the  present  situation.  Tlio  new 
policy  Cfi  the  Agency  for  InternatiLiial  De- 
velopment to  provide  assistance  in  family 
planning  at  the  request  of  foreign  govern- 
ments is  a  \Velcome  step  forward.  The  re- 
cent statement  of  the  American  Medical 
Ass.x.-iation,  quolcd  i'bove,  shows  that  the 
leaders  of  the  n  edical  profession  recognize 
the  broad  responsibilities  that  American 
pliysicians  share  in  educating  their  patients 
in  fertility  control,  Tlie  1964  statement  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  is 
another  sign  of  the  emerging  trend  toward 
fuller  and  more  open  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem. Moreover,  several  public  health  schr.h.is 
have  developed  substantial  programs  in  pop- 
tilation problems  in  the  past  2  years,  and 
have  already  asstmicd  places  of  leadership 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  1963  report  oi  the  Academy  concen- 
trated on  the  population  proljlems  of  the 
world.  In  this  report  we  have  turned  to 
domestic  concerns  in  this  field.  In  this  con- 
nection wc  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing three  major  spheres  of  actiiity:  rescarcli, 
education  aiid  training,  and  service.';.  In  our 
view,  these  are  the  most  critical  importance 
in  connection  with  the  population  situation 
itow  facing  the  United  States,  and  tlic  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  set  forth  in  this 
report. 

Research 

1.  Although  substantial  advances  have 
been  made  since  our  19C3  report,  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  order  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  state  of  knowledge  in 
this  field.  We  therefore  urge  all  appropri,tt« 
institutions,  both  private  and  governmental, 
to  e.xpand  their  eitorts  in  tlie  wliolo  range 
oi  disciplines  and  professions  that  contribute 
to  knowledge  of  population  matters.  Includ- 
ing demography,  economics,  and  other  social 
sciences  as  well  as  biology,  medicine,  and 
public  health.  Federal  and  private  agencies 
sliould  allocate  additional  funds  for  studies 
that  promise  to  iUuminat<^  tlie  nature  of 
population  changes  nnd  that  will  help  in 
pr(jvidlng  solutions  for  current  problems. 

2.  Basic  research  into  producti\e  pliysa  1- 
ogy  should  receive  increasing  support  not 
only  for  its  general  contribution  to  man's 
knowledge  of  iiis  own  reproduction,  but  airo 
in  order  to  provide  \is  with  new  and  better 
methods  for  controlling  fertility.  In  addi- 
tion, systematic  efforts  to  assess  the  efTec- 
tiveness  and  acceptability  of  the  various  con- 
traceptive procedures  that  are  now  available 
should  be  supiio'-ted. 

3.  Many  problems  rcl.iting  to  the  soci.-^l, 
psychological,  and  economic  a.'^pects  of  f;>m- 
ily  planning  require  further  Investigation. 
For  example,  experimental  programs  to  bring 
information  and  .'services  about  family  plan- 
ning to  different  groups  need  to  be  system- 
atically developed  and  te.'ited  in  order  t<3  find 
the  most  eflicient  procedures;  collection  of 
national  data  at  regular  intervals  on  family 
size,  family-planning  practices,  and  related 
attitudes  is  needed  to  supplement  other  data 
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cf  the  same  tvpc;  induced  abortions  in  this 
c.,'i'itry,  though  illegal,  are  not  insignificant 
in  r umber,  but  we  have  insufficient  infor- 
mitlon  about  their  incidence  In  different 
soc'd  groups,  their  cost  in  health  and  wel- 
j,rc  and  the  po'-.sibility  of  reducing  them 
efrccu'\ely;  ihc  economic  consequences  of 
.=;ixicing  births  and  of  establitihing  families  of 
"dirrerent  sizes  call  for  iuUnsive  inquiry. 

Thc?e  are  only  ilhistrations  of  the  kinds 
of  s'tibiccts  that  require  further  research  by 
outlined  snccialists.  Interest  in  popula- 
t'on  problems  has  grown  sharply  in  recent 
ve-  -K  It  is  important  that  knowledge  keep 
pace' with  new  developmtnts  ro  that  training 
and  service  priigrams  cm  be  firmly  baf.ed  in 
sound  knowledge.  Tlie  cost.s  are  r.ot  great 
but  the  potential  consequences  are. 
Ediication  and  training 
Expansion  of  tlic  scale  and  content  of  in- 
E'ruction  in  m.my  relevant  disciplines  and 
.slt'ills  should  be  accelerated  to  provide  the 
"bn^'is  for  meeting  population  problems. 
Among    the    necessary    educational    changes 

1  Medic.l  and  health  Institutions  should 
provide  training  for  all  students  in  the 
basic  aspects  of  human  reproduction.  Since 
in  medical  practice  and  in  public  health 
profrrams  family-planning  discu.s^ion  and  In- 
strii^ction  should  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  prenatal  and  po.  tnatcil  care,  the  clin- 
ical aspects  of  fertility  control  sliould  be  an 
Integral  part  of  medical  education. 

2.^PoptUation  studies  should  be  more 
prominent  in  the  professional  training  of 
biologists.  Etiitisticians.  economist.s,  .sociol- 
ogists, and  p.-^ychologists,  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  the  graduate  levels. 

3.  A  spccinc  need  for  expanded  training 
noted  in  the  1963  report  is  to  provide  more 
and  betUT  qualified  family-planning  admin- 
istrators. Tlie  recommendation  made  there 
had  its  origin  in  the  problems  of  world  pop- 
ulation growth.  The  world  shortage  of  such 
persons  remains,  although  there  has  been 
some  progress  in  initiating  and  expanding 
educational  programs  in  the  United  States 
lor  foreign  personnel.  An  added  reason  for 
expanding  tliis  effort  is  to  train  administra- 
tors for  work  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  widespread  better  understanding 
of  problems  caused  by  excess  population 
growth  and  Irresponsible  parenthood  would 
!;ure!y  make  their  .solution  easier  and  more 
likely;  and  every  means  of  promoting  better 
understanding  should  be  employed.  Among 
these  are  the  inclusion  of  population  studies 
and  the  principles  of  responsible  parenthood 
in  the  curriculums  of  colleges,  universities, 
and  secondary  schools,  and  continued  dis- 
cussion in  magazines,  the  daily  press,  and  on 
rndio  and  television. 

I  Services 

Action  by  private  and  public  agencies  to 
promote  Individual  or  general  welfare  should 
be  designed  to  help  Americans  have  only  the 
children  tiicy  want. 

1.  Pamllv  "planning  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  ptiblic  health  programs  and  of  indi- 
vidual medical  care.  Specifically,  family- 
plannjng  discussion  and  instruction  should 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  feattirc  of  pre- 
natal '.and  pcstnatal  care,  and  of  maternal- 
welfare  pfograms. 

2.  Nonrtiedical  agencies  (private  and  pub- 
lic) rbsponsiblo  for  welfare  services  should 
include  instruction  in  effective  family  plan- 
ning as  :an  essential  component  of  their 
weU.ire  programs. 

Tiie  required  expansion  of  these  activities 
gives  critical  importance  to  increasing  the 
pace  of  training  to  provide  the  new  skills 
and  expanded  staff  that  will  be  needed. 

In  all  three  spheres — research,  education 
and  training,  and  services — mentioned  In  the 
paragraphs  above,  the  Federal  Government 
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has  increasing  responsibility.  The  commit- 
tee recommends,  therefore,  that  the  Federal 
Government  find  a  mechanism  for  facili- 
tating as  promptly  as  possible  our  programs 
in  population  research,  education,  and  pub- 
lic service,  perhaps  by  the  appointment  of  a 
per.«on  at  a  higli  national  level  with  specifie 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  Implementing 
population  programs. 


THE  WRONG  ROAD  TO  UTOPIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
iiisert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
column  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  from  the 
May  15,  1965,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  Mr.  Jones'  column,  "The 
Wrong  Road  to  Utopia,"  shotild  be  of 
particular  interest  at  tlie  present 
moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Wrong  Road  to  Utopia 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
Yes,    Virginia,    there    are    such    things    as 
bums. 

Not  deprived  persons.  Not  socially 
wounded.  Not  members  of  a  subculture. 
Not  underprivileged  or  disadvantaged.  Just 
bums. 

You  can  pick  them  up,  but  they'll  fall  flat 
ngain  the  moment  you  let  them  go.  They 
w-ork  only  under  the  compulsion  of  hunger. 
Opportunities  don't  interest  them.  Self- 
im;jrovement  is  for  the  birds. 

We  axe  beginning  to  get  into  deep  water 
because  both  politicians  and  our  academic 
sociologists  stubbornly  refuse  to  recognize 
the  bum  factor.  Under  the  new-think  it  is 
heresy  to  suggest  that  bums  might  exist. 
For  such  an  admission  complicates  the  clear 
and  simple  orthodoxy  of  the  moment, 
namely  that  all  people  who  are  not  support- 
ing themselves  and  their  children  are  vic- 
tims of  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  social  system. 
This  orthodoxy  appeals  to  the  political 
mind,  for  it  provides  the  rationale  for  vastly 
cnkuged  government  in  the  nanae  of  hu- 
manity. And  It  appeals  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  to  that  segment  of  the  academic 
world  that  carries  the  gonfalon  of  social 
s:'!ence. 

Many  sociolc^lsts  are  bleeders  for  the  poor 
in  the  abstract,  although  most  of  them 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  spending  the  eve- 
ning with  a  Puerto  Rican  family  in  a  cold- 
water  flat.  And  many  resent  a  free  market 
system  in  which  bubblegtim  manufacturers 
and  comic  strip  cartoonists  usually  make 
more  than  Ph.  D's.  They  are  always  alert 
for  ways  to  tax  up  the  underendowed  and 
tax  down  the  overrewarded  in  the  interest 
of  social  justice. 

So  the  dogma,  at  least  until  recently,  has 
gone  like  this:  poverty  is  the  result  of  so- 
ciety's coldness  to  individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals.  If  society  will  only  loosen  up 
with  more  relief  money,  more  low-cost  hous- 
ing, more  special  schools,  more  medical  serv- 
ices, more  job  opportunities,  etc.,  the  jxjor 
will  cease  to  be  xxxjr.  l^hcy  will,  in  fact,  all 
become  self-supporting  ta.xpayers,  to  the 
profit  of  everyone. 

You  can  see  that  if  you  hold  to  this  dogma 
the  admission  that  bums  exist  becomes  a 
distressing  qualification  of  the  dogma  itself. 
And  no  dogma  can  tolerate  "ifs"  or  "buts." 
But  in  spite  of  record  employment,  and 
the  highest  gross  national  product  in  his- 
tory, relief  costs  keep  soaring.  In  the  past 
10  years,  with  U.S.  population  up  18  percent, 
the"  number  of  persons  on  relief  has  risen  42 
percent.    Many  of  these  are  illegitimate  chil- 


dren fathered  by  men  who  wander  from 
woman  to  woman,  unworried  about  who  will 
care  for  their  offspring  because  they  know 
that   aid   to  dependent  children   payments 

will. 

The  new-think  explains  that  these  fathers 
are  confused  men,  many  of  them  automated 
out  of  their  old  jobs,  who  have  been  driven 
Into  delinquency  by  the  agony  of  being  un- 
wanted. This  is  a  comfortable  theory,  and 
suggests  even  more  spending. 

But  when  an  effort  was  made  to  recruit 
Los  Angeles  reliefers  to  help  get  in  the  Cali- 
fornia truck  garden  crop  this  winter,  there 
were  few  takers.  And  one  Florida  grower, 
wlio  brought  jobless  New  Yorkers  down  to 
his  farms  at  his  own  expense,  found  to  his 
dismay  that  most  of  them  took  off  for  the 
beaches. 

So  the  dogma  is  being  revised  a  Uttle.  The 
new  theory  holds  that  no  one  should  worry 
if  some  people  never  work  at  all,  for  the 
idea  that  all  should  labor  is  old  fashioned. 
James  G,  Patton,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  recently  hit  at  overworking 
and  oversaving.  "I  say  that  what  the  Indi- 
vidual can  offer  no  longer  can  or  should  de- 
termine the  measure  of  his  reward."  said 
Patton.  "His  reward  should  and  must  be 
measured  by  his  need." 

And  Professor  Martin  Rein  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  has  come  out  in  favor  of  "income 
guarantees  unrelated  to  previous  wages 
earned  so  that  the  retired  can  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  much  higher  than  known 
during  their  working  years."  And  he  advo- 
cates "higher  family  allowances,  even  above 
th3  guaranteed  income  level  (or  the  prevail- 
ing wage  scale)  for  poor  parents  with  very 
larce  families." 

Patton  must  surely  remember  that  it  was 
Lenin  who  promised  "From  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need." 
The  Communists  quickly  found  this  theory 
so  crazv  that  they  inaugiwated  the  crudest 
of  piecework  systems  and  sent  the  drones  to 
the  "new  lands"  in  Siberia. 

Prof.  Rein's  plan  holds  little  allure  for 
working  hard  if,  upon  retirement,  you'll  get 
a  guaranteed  income  unrelated  to  your  earn- 
ings. But  it  might  put  a  stop  to  unclaimed 
Illegitimate  children,  for  every  tavern  dere- 
lict°will  Claim  as  many  as  he  can  to  qualify 
for  higher  family  allowances. 

If  there  were  no  such  things  as  bttms.  If 
everyone  were  fired  by  ambition  to  do  his 
level"  best,  such  schemes  might  be  manage- 
able. 

But.  alas  Virginia,  there  are  btims.  indeed. 
Just  plain  loafing.  chUd-deserting,  rent- 
money-drinking  bums.  And  until  we  learn 
to  dis"tinguish  between  them  and  the  -uplift - 
able  unfortunate,  we'll  simply  decrease  the 
motivation  of  the  weakly  motivated.  Tliafs 
not  the  road  to  Utopia. 


THE  RISING  CREVIE  RATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this » point  two  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  6  and  May  20,  1965, 
editions     of     the     Gaithersburg,     Md., 

Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Gaithersburg  (Md.)   Gazette.  May 

6, 196d] 

H.^RD -HITTING    Speech 

Montgomery    County's    State's    Attorney 

Leonard  T.  Kardy  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Damascus  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  and  he  delivered  a  hard-hitting 

speech  that  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  hear 

In  this  day  of  sob  sisters  and  apologists  for 
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the  actions  of  habitual  criminals  in  our 
soL'iciy. 

Murh  of  the  b'.amo  for  the  increase  in 
crime  Is  traceable  to  apaihy  and  coniplacou- 
cy  of  the  community,  states  Mr.  Kardv.  Ho 
iisreecl  that  crimin-sis  should  have  their  day 
in  c.utrt,  but  that  we  have  goiio  to>>  far  tlie 
other  way  in  striving  to  guarantct?^he£c  men 
their  ric;ht3 

The  State's  attorney  pointed  out  that  more 
thnn  65  percent  of  cur  nonviolent  crime  is 
c:>mmittcd  by  juveniles,  many  from  otir  bost 
hamcs  and  resident. al  areas.  He  pointed 
up  the  necessity  to  provide  youth  with 
prrvcntivc  medicine  to  halt  this  drift  into 
cUcrcgard  ci"  the  law.  and  l.iid  the  respon- 
sibility rquaic'.y  on  the  i.ho\ildei-s  of  the 
p..rcuts. 

Each  parent,  e.tch  heme,  soy^  Mr.  Kardv. 
mu£t  examine  tiieir  own  ctTorts  and  cnfjrce 
discipline  and  coop:rai:on  between  child  and 
family  ti  better  cur  commtuiity. 

(Froni  the  Caithorsburg  iMd.)   Gazette. 
May  20,  1965] 

An*  ENCorR.\Gixc  Sign 
The  alarming  rise  in  crinae  in  every  part 
of  the  Nation  is  beginning  to  open  the  eves 
of  many  otTicials  to  the  danger  of  tur.iing 
crimmals  loose  time  and  time  again  oi\  the 
public,  of  soft-hearted  treatment  and  rul- 
ings which  tip  the  .^cales  of  justice  toward 
the  ofioider  for  fear  of  violating  his  rights 
while  completely  ignoring  the  rights  of  his 
victiin. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  this  type  of  mis- 
guided sympathy  for  victims  of  our  society 
(Who  have  no  respect  for  that  society)  is 
one  of  -the  prime  factors  in  the  situation 
facing  us  today.  In  too  many  cases  to- 
day, the  main  deterrent  to  lawbreakers  has 
been  removed  as  they  are  given  extremely 
light  sentences  for  vicious  crimes,  paroled 
time  and  time  again  by  wel'.-mcaning  but 
unrealistic  authorities  and  boards,  or  set 
completely  free  because  of  some  ridiculous 
teciinicality. 

We  can  already  hear  the  outcry  that  no 
tech.nicallty  is  ridiculous,  that  the"  right.-  of 
the  individual  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs.  Even  when  the  ri^jhtr,  of  an  iadi- 
vidual.  who  is  constantly  in  court  for  every 
imaffir.able  outrage,  tramples  over  the  rights 
of  victim  after  victim  in  his  wantxjn  disre- 
gard of  law  and  order?  Why  should  a  thu^ 
definitely  proved  guilty  of  the  mort  he;no\is 
crimes  walk  our  streets  a<?ain  and  again  in 
se-.rcli  of  new  victims,  because  of  .-cme  minor 
technii^ality   in   a  warrant   or  procedure? 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  consist- 
en'Iv  decried  the  increa.sing  number  of  of- 
fenders put  on  probation  or  sent  to  psychi- 
atric clinics  rather  than  to  jails.  He  has 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  jump  in  scrl- 
ov.T  crime  since  this  pr.^ctice  has  become 
prevalent,  and  the  accompanying  increase 
In  crime  reneaters. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Bypd  declared  this  week 
that  "the  courts  have  ab<^o!ut''lv  handcuffed 
the  police  department,  that  seme  court  de- 
cisions seem  to  favor  the  criminal." 


TH^  NATIONAL  ACADFMY  OF  SCI- 
ENCES REPORT  ON  U.S.  POPULA- 
TION GROWTH:  AN  TVIPORTANT 
MLESTONE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
rclca.sed  officially  its  report  ent'tled  'The 
Growth  of  U.S.  Population."  This  pene- 
trating analysis  of  our  domestic  problems 
follows  an  earlier  Academy  study  on 
"The  Growth  of  World  Population," 
made  public  in  April  1963. 

Once  a?ain  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  rendered  a  significant  pub- 
lic sei-vice. 


*  In  its  1963  report,  the  Academy,  con- 
cerned by  the  problem  of  unconti-olled 
population  rrrowth,  suggested  that  the 
problem  was  at  least  cquajly  grave  for 
the  technically  advanced  nations,  as  well 
as  for  those  Ics.s  devclaped.    | 

Pollowinr;-  its  April  19C3  ijocommcnda- 
tion  that  a  cDuimittce  be  established  by 
the  Academy  "for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
Lttinit  and  coordinating'  iiro?,rams  di- 
rected t.o\vard  the  solution  oi  problems  of 
uncontroiled  crowth  of  poililation,"  the 
Acatlcmy  namod  a  permaniMit  commit- 
tL^e  on  population  h-ratiel  bf  Dr.  William 
D.  ?i^cE!ioy.  of  Johns  Hopkirjs  University. 

The  coinmittco.  notes  Academy  Presi- 
dent Frederick  Seit55,  in  hisjintroduction 
to  the  Al-y  1965  re-iort  "lias  surveyed 
Ihe  problems  associated  v.it  i  population 
in  the  United  States  tode.y,  <  ivin-^j  special 
emphasis  to  the  stnte  of  education,  re- 
search, training-,  and  public  (ervices  rela- 
tive to  family  planning." 

Ar  explained  by  Chaiimn^  McElroy  in 
hii  prciacc.  the  19o5  report 

Deals  primarily  with  two  tiisic  elements 
of  the  popu'ation  problem  ii  the  United 
States:  (1)  the  steady  and  )ersistent  In- 
cre:s:-  in  population,  and  (2)  the  condition 
of  high  fertility  amonj  low-ii  come  groups. 

The  19G5  report  makes  r?ccmmcnda- 
tions  concernins  research,  education  and 
trahi'n?.  and  service.^;,  v,hic|a  the  report 
terms: 

Of  the  miost  critical  importai  ce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  population  situa  ion  now  fac- 
ing the  United  States,  and  the  problems  and 
opportunities  set  forth  In  this  r  'port. 

In  the  area  of  research  the  report 
urges : 


All  appropriate  institutions,  both  private 
and  governmental,  to  expand  taeir  e.Torts  in 
the  whole  range  of  discipline!;  and  profcs- 
Eio.is  th:-t  contribute  to  knowlndge  of  popu- 
lation matters.-  including  demography,  eco- 
nomics, and  otltcr  social  scionrcs  as  well  as 
biology,  medicine,  and  pubhc  lealth.  Fcd- 
crnl  and  private  agencies  shout  1  allocate  ad- 
ditional funds  for  studies  that  promise  to  il- 
lum:natc  the  nature  of  popul:  tion  changes 
and  that  will  hc:p  provide  solutions  for  cur- 
re:'.t  problems. 

This  is  a  sound  recommenldation.  We 
know  very  little  about  reproductive 
physiology,  and  wa  knew  all  too  little 
about  the  nature  of  population  changes. 
More  regrettably,  wo  arc  W-d  that  we 
spend  no  more  than  Zl  miBion  for  re- 
search on  reproductive  physiology;  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  money  ac- 
tually spent  is  a  great  deal  les.s.  We 
shall  learn  very  little  if  we  d-j  iiot  change 
our  way:;. 

Basic  research,  observes  tjie  report — ■ 
should  receive  increasing  suppcrt  not  only 
for  its  general  contnljuiion  to  oian's  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  reproduction  ]  but  also  in 
order  to  provide  us  wittt  ne-vvf  and  better 
methods  for  controlling  ^riUi'y. 

Such  research,  says  the  Academy, 
.should  include  assessment  of  the  efTec- 
tiveness  and  acceptability  of  t!ic  various 
contraceptive  procedures  nor  available. 

The  report  stresses  the  need  to  make 
family  plannin^r  information  available 
to  all,  and  states: 

It  is  important  that  knowledge  keep  pace 
with  new  developments  so  that  trainit'ig  and 
service  programs  can  be  firmly  based  in 
sound  knowled^'e.  The  cost-s  are  not  great 
but  tiio  potcnti.d  consequences  ure. 


Turnin'!;  to  e  Uieat:'on  and  Ita'-iiiV'  t^ie 
report  cites  the  need  for  medical  and 
health  imtitutions  to  provide  training 
for  all  students  in  the  basic  aspects  of 
human  reprcducLion. 

f^uch  training  is  impcraUvc.  How 
else  can  an  individual  seeking  advica  re- 
ceive credible  advice  in  this  most  impor- 
tant of  subjects  if  our  medical  e.\pei-ts 
are  not  adequately  informed?  Persons 
requesting  family  planning  information 
have  the  right  to  expect  tliat  tlioir  f.irn- 
ily  doctor  is  informed.  The  doctor  hns 
the  ri'dit  to  expect  that  the  medical 
school  of  his  choice  is  cui-rcnt  as  to  in- 
form-tion  available  iti  the  fie'.d  of  human 
reproduction, 

Th2  Academy  report  finds  need  fer 
"v.  ide-sprcad  better  understanding  of 
problems  caured  by  excessive  population 
erowi.h  and  irresponsible  i^arcnthood." 
Gu-^h  under,'tand>'n".  notes  the  rci^crt, 
would  make  solution  "easier  and  more 
likely."  Tlic  report  stipulates  that  '•every 
means  of  promoting  better  understand- 
ing should  be  employed." 

Means,  as  defined  in  the  i-eport.  include 
school  cla.sses  and  di.-cussicns  in  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  and  en  the  radio 
and  tclevfsicn. 

We  need  the  broadest  based  discus- 
sion possible  if  v,-e  an-  to  understand 
fully  the  implications,  both  short  ranoe 
and  long  range,  of  overpopulation.  I 
am  convinced  that  cnce  the  facts  are 
knov.n,  married  couples  are  capable  of 
making  decisions  v.hich  \till  enable  them 
to  be  resjronsible  parents. 

Gtrviccs,  .states  the  report,  .^ould  bo 
dcsiJinod  to  help  Americans  have  only  tlie 
ch.  Idren  they  want. 

The  Academy  su-gcsts  that,  fir^^t.  fam- 
ily iJlanning  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
IDUblic  health  programs  and  of  individual 
medical  care.  and.  second,  nonmedical 
private  and  public  a^Tncies  should  in- 
clude instruction  m  cfrcctivc  family 
planning. 

Perhaps  the  sinrde  most  import  nnt 
part  of  the  report  on  "The  Growth  of 
U.G.  Population"  appears  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  wherein  the  Academy  cf 
Sciences  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Government  have  a  person  "at  a  hi- h 
national  level"  charged  "with  specific 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  imple- 
menting poiiulation  pro.arams." 

Hei-c  is  the  full  text  of  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  report  and  its  recom- 
mendation: 

In  all  three  spheres — research,  education 
and  training,  and  servicer: — mentioned  in  the 
paragraphs  above,  the  Federal  Government 
has  increasing  re.=ponsil;Uity.  The  commit- 
tee recommends,  therefore,  that  fne  Fcder.d 
Government  find  a  mcch.-.nism  for  facilitat- 
ing as  promptly  as  possible  our. programs  in 
population  research,  education,  and  public 
sarvico,  perhaps  by  the  appointment  of  a 
person  at  a  high  national  level  with  rpccific 
re.-po:is:bility  for  leadership  in  implementing 
population  programs. 

This  i-ecnmmendation  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  would  be  carried  out  by  my 
bill,  Senate  bill  lf,7G,  and  by  the  various 
House  bills  previously  referred  to. 

I  commend  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  National  Research  Council  for 
its  report,  which,  if  implemented,  can  be 
of  vast  importance. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report, 
the  release,  and  the  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Growth  or  U.S.  Population 
(Analysis  of  the  problems  and  recommenda- 
tions for  research,  training,  and  service  by 
the    Committee    on    Population.    National 
Academy     of     Sciences-National     Researcll 
Council,    Washington,    D.C.) 
Although  the  problems  relating  to  size  and 
growth  of  population  are  not  the  same  for 
the  United  States  as  for  other  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, they  arc  nonetheless  critical. 

Pursuant  to  one  of  the  major  recommenda- 
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In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
President  Johnson  said: 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  u.«ie  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
populutioii  and  the  growing  scarcity  m  world 

'  The  Najtional  Academy  of  Sciences  has, 
t-day,  illU:Arated  the  importance  of  our 
im'3!<"'menling  President  Johnson's  words. 
On  April  1, 1  Introduced  proposed  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  President's 
declared  purpose.  The  bill,  S.  1676, 
makes  possible  the  coordination  and  dis- 
cpin'nation  upon  request,  of  information  tions  of  its  196.3  report  on  -Wcrid  Popu:a- 
nn  birth  control  available  in  the  Depart-  tion  Problem..."  the  National  Academy  of 
onDUUiooiiioi  a  •n.,„T,.tment   of     Sciences  c^ppouitcd  a  permanent  committee 

ment  of  State  and  the  Dcpa  tmcnt  ot  ^^^  ^^  ^i^t.on.  As  its  hrst  undertaking,  this 
Health,  Educaaon,  and  Wellaie.  An  ,,,,,„,„j^^pe  ^.^  survevcd  the  problems  asso- 
Assi.-tant  Secretary  would  head  an  Olhce  cj,  tj.d  v.ith  population  in  the  United  states 
for  Population  Problems  in  each  Depart-  today,  giving  special  empha.-is  to  the  state 
nient  "  My  ^ill  ^^^  authorizes  President  of  education,  research,  training,  and  public 
Johnson  to  call,  in  1957.  a  White  House    services  relevant  to  family  planning. 

This  report  presents  the  committee's  con- 
clusions from  its  study,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions for  further  study  and  action. 

Frederick  Slitz,  President, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

W.\SHINGT0N,   D.C. 

COMMITTEE    ON    POPUL.^TION 

William  D.  McElroy.  tlie  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  chairman. 

Bernard  Berelscin.  the  Population  Council. 

Ansley  Coale.  Princeton  University. 

Benedict  J.  Dufly.  Jr.,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sitv. 

Karl  Folkers.  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Ronald  Freedman.  University  of  Michigan. 

Seymour  Kety.  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

C.  L.  Markert.  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Johii  C.  Snyder,  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Howard  C.  Taylor,  Columbia  University. 

Robert  E.  Green.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, executive  secretary. 

PREF.\CE 

In  its  report  of  April  1D63.  a  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Public  Policy  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  warned  that  the  unrestrained 
growth  of  world  population  has  a  "pervasive 
and  depressive  efiect  on  many  aspects  of 
human  welfare."  The  report  of  the  panel 
concluded  that  "nearly  all  our  economic. 
.social,  and  political  problems  become  more 
difficult  to  solve  in  the  face  of  uncontrolled 
population  growtli"— a  conclusion  empha- 
sized by  tlie  fact  that  world  population  has 
increa.sed  by  about  130  million  since  the 
report  was  released. 

Too  many  Americans  regard  the  so-called 
••poptilation  explosion"  with  the  mild  con- 
corn  usually  reserved  for  vague  crises  in  for- 
eign lands;  all  too  oft^'n  we  consider  the  size 
and  srrowth  of  population  as  a  problem  pecu- 
li.-r  to  Latin  America  or  Africa  or  Asia.  Un- 
questionably the  crisis  is  more  immeuiate  ae.d 
inore  oppressive  to  the  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race  living  in  the  less-developed 
comrtries,  where  poverty,  htinger,  and  disease 
are  commonplace.  Ho-.vever.  population 
grov.tn  docs  pose  a  crucial  problem  for  the 
United  States  as  well,  not  only  becaitse  seg- 
ments of  ovT  own  population  are  exjianding 
rapidlv,  but  'oecr.usc  advances  In  communica- 
tion rnd  tr.msportation  have  cattsed  devel- 
opments in  otiicr  lands  to  affect  our  own 
lives. 

TMs  committee  h'^s  foctiftd  in  thL^:  report 
on  problems  associmed  with  human  fertility 
end  its  control  in  the  United  States,  p.trtly 
b.n\TUse  fortiUty  control  has  strong  biological, 
medical,  demo'zraphic,  and  social  science 
components  th  it  are  i:i  accord  with  the  sci- 
entific traditioi\  of  tl-.e  National  Academy  of 
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Conference  on  Population, 

The  jimior  Seiiator  from  MaiTland 
[Mr.  Tv.-/tNGsl,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  B.\ssl,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  LMr.  BARTLfTx], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ihinois  IMr. 
DoucL.«sl,  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YAROor-ouGnl.  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  IMr.  YouxGl  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  Senate  bill  1676.  I  am 
proud  of  my  associates  and  cosponsors. 

Similar  or  identical  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Udall,  of  Ari- 
zona; Represcirtative  Todd,  of  Michigan; 
R<?prc.sentative  Dices,  of  Michigan;  Rep- 
resentative Brown,  of  Cahfornia;  Rep- 
resentative CoNYERS,  of  Michigan;  and 
Representative  Moss,  of  California. 

The  individuals,  the  independent 
foundations,  and  other  groups  now  work- 
ing to  .solve  the  population  problem  can- 
not do  so  without  lic'p.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment can  help  wlien  U.S.  policy  is  made 
positive,  rather  than  permussive,  thereby 
cnablin.g  States,  counties,  and  others  to 
knew  that  birth-control  inform.ation  is 
available,  upon  request. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures.  I 
shall  hold  hearings  on  Senate  bill  1676, 
to  heir*  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  the  population  facts  and  what 
they  mean  to  each  of  us. 

We  need  public  discussion.  A  White 
House  Conference  on  Population  would 
make  possible  the  widest  national 
dialog. 

We  need  to  find  out  just  what  we  do 
kno'w.  OiTicials  of  sub-Cabinet  rank, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  co- 
ordinating and  disseminating  upon  re- 
quest, available  information  on  overpop- 
ulation, birt'.i  control,  and  effects  on  the 
llio  of  the  individual,  could  help  us  solve 
today's  problems,  thereby  insuring  the 
ftilill'mcnt  of  tomorro\v"s  dream.  The 
Great  Society  can  bo  realized  here  and 
in  other  nations — given  the  opportunity 
to  flourish. 

,Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Academy 
renort.  a  news  rclca.'^.e  by  the  Academy, 
and  an  article  published  In  the  Wash- 
iiigton  Post  of  May  2.5.  19C5.  be  priJited 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Sciences,  and  partly  becatise  the  earlier  re- 
port of.  the  Academy  was  directed  toward 
fertility  control  as  a  world  problem.  Our 
own  problems  in  the  United  States  now  need 
immediat-e  attention. 

Tills  document,  therefore,  deals  primarily 
with  two  basic  elements  of  the  population 
problem  in  the  United  States:  1 1 )  the  steady 
and  persistent  increase  in  population,  and 
(2 1  the  condition  of  high  fertility  among 
low-income  groups. 

The  high  birth  rate  among  the  impov- 
erished does  not  constitute  a  major  threat 
to  overall  national  prosperity,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  puts  that  prosperity  out 
of  the  reach  of  niUUons  of  our  citizens.  In- 
deed, the  burden  of  unwanted  children 
among  impoverished  and  uneducated  moth- 
ers in  the  United  States  is  much  like  that 
experienced  by  mothers  in  underdeveloped 
(Joun  tries. 

Fertility  regulation  is  both  a  social  and  a 
technical  problem.  The  way  in  which  peo- 
ple in  various  groups  in  the  United  States 
approach  the  problem  of  limiting  family  size 
will  be  determined  by  religious  customs,  so- 
cial mores,  and  economic  conditions.  Our 
research  effort,  therefore,  must  be  directed 
toward  providing  an  adequate  variety  of 
methods  and  procedures  that  will  encourage 
universal  acceptance  of  the  desirability  of 
planning  and  controlling  family  size.  Sci- 
ence and  technology  can  and  will  provide 
greater  knowledge  of  reproductive  processes, 
and  will  develop  simple,  acceptable  tech- 
niques for  controlling  reproduction.  Scien- 
tific studies  may  also  be  madcrof  the  social, 
psychological,  and  economic  aspects  of  family 
planning  among  different  groups  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  also  of  the  most  effective  means 
by  which  family  planning  services  can  be 
made  available.  But  science,  despite  popu- 
lar notions,  Is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  a  tool, 
which  wise  and  dedicated  people  can  use  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind. 

We  must  inaplement  progrems  of  family 
planning  rapidly  and  wisely.  Although  more 
scientific  knowledge  about  human  repro- 
duction is  needed,  there  is  much  that  could 
be  done  immediately  with  the  knowledge  at 
hand,  provided  support  were  available.  As 
suggested  in  the  report  of  April  1963:  "Other 
than  th6  search  for  lasting  peace,  no  problem 
is  more  Airgent." 

The  Academy-Research  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Population  is  gratified  by  actions  al- 
ready taken  to  implement  certain  recom- 
mendatijons  of  the  Academy's  earlier  report 
on  worth  population  problems.  We  direct 
tills  report  on  population  problems  in  the 
United  ctates  to  governmental  and  private  ^ 
agencies  and  to  civic  leaders,  confidently 
hopeful  that  effective  new  steps  can  be  t4?.ken 
to  make  the  benefits  of  family  planning  avaU- 
able  to  all. 

WiLLi.'iM  D.  McElroy,  Chairman. 

INTRODrCTION 

Tl:c  United  States  is  a  land  of  abundance 
and  prcgre.=s.  Its  rate  of  natural  population 
increase;  is  well  below  that  of  most  develop- 
ing couiitries,  and  it  is  slackening  at  the 
m'jmen^  rather  than  accelerating  ns  it  is  in 
mcvst  developing  countries.  Moreover,  the 
technical  ar.d  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  niakes  it  possible  to  accom- 
mod-.te  a  growing  population  much  more 
re.-vd;ly  tlian  can  most  other  countries.  Even 
if  our  ntimbers  increase  xo  350  million  by  the 
end  of  the  century — as  fV.e  continuation  of 
present  fertility  and  mortality  trends  im- 
plies— we  can  probably  continue  to  increase 
the  average  standard  of  living  of  the  Ameri- 
can population. 

Ky  comparison  with  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, then,  the  problem  of  population 
growth  In  the  United  States  seems  slight. 
But  this  relative  view  of  the  U.S.  problem 
may  be  mispleading,  for  if  present  fertility 
and  mortality  trends  persist,  our  population 
will  surpass  the  present  world  population 
in  a  ceiiturv  and  a  half.     And  in  about  650 
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years,  there  would  be  one  person  per  square 
foot  through  the  United  States,  In  the  very 
long  run,  continued  growth  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation would  first  become  intolerance  and 
then  physically  impossible. 

But  even  in  the  short  run,  population  in- 
cre;ises  can  produce  acute  social,  educational, 
and  economic  problems.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  are  already  being  subjected  to  severe 
strains  because  of  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  students  and  the  reqtiirement  to  maintain 
proper  standards  of  quality.  Despite  the 
overall  robtutncss  of  our  economy,  millions 
of  our  citizens  cannot  find  work,  and  the 
unemployment  problem  is  compounded  by 
automation  and  by  the  increasing  number  of 
young  people  entering  the  labor  force.  The 
postwar  population  boom  aggravates  such 
tirban  problems  as  slums,  delinquency,  pollu- 
tion, and  traffic  congestion.  And  a  swelling 
population  threatens  to  consume  our  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  reduce  our  non- 
^  renew.ible  resources,  and  diminish  our  avail- 
able living  space. 

It  is  clear  that  rapid  population  growth 
will  create  difficulties  in  reaching  America's 
noble  goals  of  optimum  education  for  all, 
universal  abundance,  enriched  leisure,  equal 
opportunity,  quality.,  beauty,  and  creativity. 

HISTORICAL  CROWTK  OF  THE  POPfL.\TIOX  OF  THE 
tJMITED   ST.\TES 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  from  less  than  4  million  at  the  time 
of  Washington's  first  inauguration  to  more 
than  192  million  in  1964.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic,  the  increase  in  population 
was  some  3  percent  a  year,  remaining  at 
about  this  level  until  1860.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  population  then  steadily  dimin- 
ished until  it  reached  a  low  point  of  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  a  ye.ir  in  the  decade  from 
1930  to  1940.  The  rate  of  increase  has  since 
accelerated,  and  is  new  between  1.5  and  2.0 
percent  (tiible  li.  Between  1790  and  1820, 
almost  all  the  increase  was  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths.  Subsequently  a  rising 
tide  of  immigration  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  growth,  especially  frOm  1840  to  World 
W.Tr  I.  although  natural  increase  has  ac- 
counted for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
tDtal  Increase  in  every  decade.  As  a  rough 
estimate,  about  half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  today  consists  of  the  descend- 
anto  of  Inhabitants  in  1790,  and  about  half 
consists  of  more  recent  immigrants  and  their 
descendants. 

Table   1. — Population   of  the   United   States 
1790  to  1960 


Year 


I  Percent 
Population  ,  iniTt>:ise 
(niillions)     |         since 

prfTp'Iinfr 


1>-I".. 

ISl^L. 

lv-.r.    _ 

Hill'.. 

lyi*^.. 


3.9 

5.3 

7.2 

9.fi 

12.9 

17.  1 

23  2 

31.'  4 

.39.  R 

.S).  2 

()X  9 

7tl.  n 

91.9 

10.5.  7 

122.8 

i:ii.7 

l.-n.  7 

179.3 


■AM 


21 
3:i 
33 
32. 
3.T 
3.5, 
2» 
2fi.  0 
Z\  .5 
2(1.7 
21.0 
14.9 
V,.  I 
7.2 
14.5 
lU.  0 


B!RTH    R.1TES    AND    DE.ATH    R.ATES    IN    THE    TTNITED 

ST.ATES 

Mortality  in  tho  early  days  of  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  paralleled  the  ex- 
ix-ner.ce  of  Europe  In  the  same  period,  with 
crude  death  rates  of  perhaps  25  to  30  per 
thousand,  and  an  expectation  of  life  at  birth 
of  leas  than  40  yenrs.  Ey  1850,  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  birth  was  perhaps  42  years. 


By  1900  it  had  risen  to  about  47  ye:us,  and 
today  it  Is  70  years. 

The  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  in  1800 
was  about  55  births  per  thouannd  popula- 
tion, a  rate  equaled  only  by  the  most  fertile 
of  tuiderdeveloped  coinitries.  During  the 
19th  century,  tho  birth  rate  fell  steadily  (ex- 
cept for  a  fharp  cj^rop  during  ttje  Civil  War. 
followed  by  a  slow  recovery  i .  By  the  1870"s 
the  birth  rate  in  the  United  Stiites  was  com- 
parable to  that  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
downward  trend  continued  so  that  by  1900 
the  birth  rat<?  was  below  30  per  thousand, 
and  by  1930  it  had  fallen  below  liJ  per  thou- 
sand. The  birth  rate  of  1800  would  have 
given  an  average  of  seven  children  to  each 
woman  reaching  age  45.  while  tUc  average  in 
the  1930's  was  fe^-s  than  2.2. 

The  history  of  tho  birth  and  death  rates 
in  the  United  States  until  1030  duplicates 
the  typical  experience  in  western  European 
countries  described  in  the  earlier  Academy 
report.'  The  economios  in  [both  areas 
changed  from  predominantly  rural  and  agri- 
cultural to  predominantly  urljan  and  in- 
dustrial, and  tho  proccES  of  indilitriaUzatlon 
was  accompanied  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Europe  by  a  decrease  iii  both  tlie  death  rate 
and  the  birth  rate.  The  outstanding  dif- 
ference between  the  American  experience 
and  the  experience  in  Western  Europe  was 
that  the  .-Vmerican  birth  rate  in  late  colonial 
and  early  republican  times  was  aiucli  higher 
than  the  birth  rate  in  any  Westetir  European 
country — 53  per  thous.md  as  against  35  to 
40  per  thousand.  i 

Tlie  source  of  the  initially  hi*  birth  rate 

was  probably  a  tendency  for  earlier  and  more 
universal  marriage  in  tho  United  States. 
It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  decline  in 
the  birth  rate  between  1800  and  1870  was 
caused  by  a  gradually  rising  age  at  marriage 
and  by  somewhat  loss  univer.'^al  marriage. 
After  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  volun- 
tary limitation  of  family  size  bj  contracep- 
tion doubtless  began  to  play  a  part  in  the 
declining  fertility  in  the  United  States. 
After  1800,  in  fact,  age  at  marrjage  became 
slightly  lower  in  the  United  Stat.t=.  although 
no  major  decline  occurred  uiitili  World  War 
II. 

By  the  1930's.  the  spread  of  fainily  limita- 
ticn  in  the  American  population  had  reached 
the  point  where,  on  the  averjiEje,  women 
were  bearing  only  a  little  m.:.T  than  two 
children — barely  enough  to  replace  the 
parents.  Note  that  tho  low  paint  reached 
in  the  1930's  was  a  culmination  cf  a  decline 
in  fertility  that  had  lasted  130  yefirs.  tlirough 
good  times  and  bad.  It  is  .-^uraly  an  over- 
simplification to  consider  the  iow  fertility 
of  the  1930's  as  primarily  a  product  of  the 
depression. 

Had  the  fertility  rates  of  the  lC'30's  con- 
tinued until  today,  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  would  virtually  have  ceased. 
But  fertility  did  not  remain  at  its  pre-war 
level,  and  the  average  size  of  tlie  American 
family  has  risen  by  more  than  30  percent — - 
from  a  littlo  more  than  two  to  more  than 
three  children.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
children  born  per  woman  of  fertile  age  was 
as  great  In  1957,  the  year  of  the  highest 
postwar  fertility,  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  recovery  of  the  birth  rate  in  the 
United  States  during  the  19403  and  the 
19:0's  was  i;ot  a  simple  reversal  of  the  forces 
that  had  caused  the  birth  rate  to  decline 
to  its  prewar  minimum.  Tbe  po-stwar 
"baby  bccm"  was  not  a  return  to  the  family- 
building  habits  of  19th  centusy  America. 
Tiierc  were  two  reasons  for  it.  I*irst,  nmcng 
couples  who  coDsclousIy  choose  the  number 
of  children  they  have,  a  ccnretisus  dcvel- 
o;:ed  in  favor  of  m.oderate-size  lamilies  In- 
stead of  small  ones.     In  the   192D's  and  the 
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iy30's,  couples  with  better  cdrcation  and 
h:gher  incomes  married  late  and  had  few 
children,  but  in  the  1940's  and  the  1950's. 
young  people  generally  married  rather  than 
remaining  sinKle.  married  at  an  earlier  aver- 
age age  than  did  their  parents,  avoided  child- 
le  snccs.  and  rarely  stopped  with  one  child. 
Their  preferences  appear  nearly  ovcnlv 
divided  among  two.  three,  and  four  children". 
There  .■^ccins  to  have  been  a  change  in  at- 
titude among  the  more  pro.-prrou;;,  betirr 
educated  segments  of  our  population.  The 
change  represents  neither  a  return  to  the 
very  large  family  of  the  hist  century  nor  the 
abandonment  of  effective  contraception,  but 
docs  Indicate  a  preference  for  more  children 
than  characterized  the  families  of  the  WiOs 
and  the  1930'i. 

Tlie  other  reason  for  the  great  postwar 
incrca.'^e  in  births  lies  in  the  lack  of  effective 
limitation  of  family  size  among  the  under- 
privileged, relatively  impoverished,  and  less 
educated  Americans.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  fertility  among  the  more  deprived 
segments,  of  our  population,  caused  partly 
by  earlier  marriage  and  partly  by  a  decline 
in  sterility. 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  rise  in  fertility  in  the  United  Slates  is 
caused  more  by  the  preference  for  larger 
families  among  these  v.-ho  consciou.'-ly  choose 
tlie  number  of  children  they  have  than  by 
the  high  fertility  in  the  impoverished  scit- 
mcnts  of  the  population.  Tlie  importar.ce 
of  high  fertility  among  tbe  underprivileged 
lies  not  so  much  in  its  contribution  to  the 
national  birth  rate  as  In  the  difficulties  that 
excessive  fertility  imposes  on  the  impover- 
ished themselves. 

iaiPLIC.\TIGNS    OF    AN    EXP.\NDINC    POPUL.\TU  N 

The  sharp  rise  in  fertility  in  the  1940's  and 
early  1950's  produced  large  incre.ates  first  in 
the  number  of  births  and  then,  inevitably,  in 
the  numbers  reaching  certain  crucial  stages 
in  the  family  life  cycle.  There  were  2.4  nni- 
lion  births  in  1035  and  3.8  million  in  1947. 
The  number  born  in  1947  w..s  about  33  per- 
cent greater  than  the  number  born  oAly  2 
years  earlier.  Since  1947  all  the  birtli  clas'sos 
have  been  large — more  than  4  million  in 
every  year  since  1954.  The  Increase  In  tiic 
number  of  children  in  the  1950's  was  greater 
than  the  increase  between  1900  and  1950,  and 
the  child  population  of  the  United  States 
grew  more  rapidly  (at  3  2  percent  a  year)  in 
the  1950's  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
tho  Republic. 

The  upeurge  in  births  caused  an  extraordi- 
nary increa.';e  in  primary  school  enrollment 
in  the  19o0"s  and  in  high  school  enrollment 
diu-ing  the  early  1960's.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  expand  facilities  and  faculty  In  our  c  1- 
lecres  and  universities  rapidly  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  demand  in  the  rest  of  this 
decade. 

Tho.ie  who  do  not  or  cannot  continue  their 
eelucation  will  enter  tho  labor  market.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  young.^tors  entering  the 
labor  market  in  the  late  1960's  will  be  at  an 
alltime  h'gh,  at  a  prricd  when  uncmnlov- 
men  for  the  unskilled  and  Icsf-educatcd  "is 
rinng,  and  when  autcmatlon  and  other  de- 
votopments  are  making  it  especially  difficult 
to  provide  employment  for  the  unskilled  and 
inexperienced. 

The  trends  in  relocation  of  otir  p.  pula- 
tion  will  continue  to  create  social  and  co- 
nomic  problem?.  The  increase  in  the  p^pul.i- 
tion  of  iTicf  rope  litan  areas  has  rccer.tly'bccn 
especially  mnrltcd  in  the  "cu'cr  rin'^s."  The 
larger  central  cities  grew  very  little  in  the 
last  decade,  and  In  many  inetancc.s  lost 
population.  The  "urban  sprav;l."  which  ap- 
pears liltely  to  continue,  will  muUiplv  the 
number  of  local  government.-  that  de."l  with 
each  metropolitan  area's  probl^mF,  will  add 
to  traffic  congceticn  and  the  time  .<?ncnt  in 
the  journey  to  work,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  disappearance  of  open  country  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  great  metropolitan  aro.is 


continue  to  approach  each  other.  These 
metropolitan  problems  would  be  difficult 
enough  even  if  our  jxipulation  were  not 
growi'ne.  They  are  much  more  acute,  how- 
ever, because  metropolitan  iX)pulations  are 
growincr  both  through  migration  and  be- 
cauee  of  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
"  The  long-term  treiul  of  declining  fertiMty 
that  the  United  St-.iies  experienced  until  the 
1930's  cati.'^ed  an  ever-increa.siiig  propculion 
of  the  aged  in  our  population.  Th.e  recent 
recovery  in  fertility  has  swollen  the  propor- 
tion of' children,  b\it  t:^s  increase  h,iK  been 
at  the  expense  of  the/ proportion  of  y  ju:;g 
adults,  not  of  the  agcAL  The  proportion  of 
persons  over  65  increased  from  4  1  percent 
in  1900  to  8.8  percent  in  1900.  and  is  expected 
to  increase  still  further  to  about  9.2  percent 
in  1970.  M  rcover,  because  mortality  differ- 
ences between  males  and  females  ha\e 
widened  in  the  older  age,  the  older  popula- 
tion is  becoming  increasingly  female  in 
composition.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an 
adequate  role  for  the  aged,  especially  rged 
widows,  in  an  iirban  society  wiiere  separa- 
tion frolln  one's  parents  at  marriage  is  be- 
coming ^  nearly  uiiivcrsal  custom.  The 
provisi(5ir  of  adequate  medical  care  for  tlie 
aged  exemplifies  the  problems  that  t^'ill  be- 
come increasingly  serious  in  the  future. 

These  various  short-term  problems  of 
population  growth  and  the  inevit;'oi:ity  of 
population  limitation  in  the  long  run  should 
stimulate  more  thinking  and  discussion 
about  questions  ejf  population  policy.  M.^ny 
people  assume  that  population  growth  is 
necessary,  or  at  least  desirable  for  business 
and  for  economic  growth.  Presumably,  eco- 
nomic policies  designed  to  increa.ee  aggre- 
gate demar.d  wotild  be  a  substitute  for  popu- 
lation increase  as  a  stimultis  to  econom.ic 
growth.  Whether  sucli  policies  arc  possible 
or  desirable  ie-  an  open  question.  But  these 
questions  need  study  now.  if  a  decline  in 
population  growth  is  to  oecur  in  the  near 
future. 

This  survey  of  broad  national  problems 
is  intended  to  indicate  the  range  of  issues 
associated  with  population  trends,  not  to 
present  a  camplete  r-r  .■-y.-tcmatic  statement. 
This  report,  as  we  stated  earlier,  is  concerned 
primarily  with  issues  a^.'^ociatcci  with  fer- 
tility and  its  control  In  the  United  St.ites,  a 
stibject  to  which  we  now  turn. 

PROBLEMS    OF    HIGH    FERTILITY     IN    THE    VXITED 
STATES 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  couples  approve  and 
practice  family  plaiining.  Until  recently 
there  was  little  direct  evidence  to  support 
this  conclusion,  but  representative  sample 
surveys — one  in  1955  of  white  couples  and 
one  in  1960  of  all  couples — have  provided 
statistical  information  on  the  prc\alence  of 
deliberate  fertility  control  in  the  American 
population. 

In  19G0,  about  05  percent  of  couples  sur- 
veyed favored  tho  idea  of  family  planning 
at  least  under  Eomc  circumstances.  Al- 
though Catholic  couples  often  specify  that 
the  rhythm  method  is  the  only  acceptable 
means  of  birth  control,  about  00  i)ercent  of 
tliem  a])i5roved  limiting  family  size  and  80 
percent  have  either  used  or  plan  to  use  some 
sort  of  family  planning. 

In  19'j5.  91  percent  of  white  American  cou- 
ples who  had  expe-ienced  no  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing childicn  h;.d  used  or  expected  to  ute  con- 
traception. In  19G0.  the  ntimber  had  grown 
to  9G  percent.  The  increase  occurred  among 
couples  at  all  educational  levels  and  of  all 
major  religions.  No  student  of  American 
fertility  doubts  that  the  proportion  of  couples 
using  contraception  has  increased  steadily 
for  many  years. 

Encouraging  as  it  is.  the  continuing  in- 
crease' in  the  practice  of  contraception  should 
not  obscure  two  significant  fac-ts:  First,  some 
10  to  12  percent  of  American  couples  in  the 
childbearing  years  do  not  try  to  limit  births 
to  the  number  of  children  actually  desired; 


and  second,  nearly  20  percent  of  all  couples 
with  unimpaired  fertility  try  to  limit  family 
size,  but  fail  because  of  insufficient  motiva- 
tion or  ineffectiveness  of  the  method  of  con- 
traception used.  Moreover,  the  burden  of 
excess  fertility  falls  in  overwhelming  dis- 
projxjrtion  on  the  underprivileged,  especially 
the  uneducated. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  countries, 
poverty.  i-:norance,  and  a  high  birth  rate  are 
cleecly  related.  In  XYiS  v.hejle  population  of 
the  U:;ited  States,  the  proportion  of  couples 
who  have  not  used  and  do  not  expect  to  use 
comraception  Is  presently  about  14  percent. 
Amoiig  wniie  couples  in  wliich  tiie  wife  had 
no  more  than  a  grade  sihoo!  education,  the 
propejrtion  is  23  percent.  Among  nonv.hite 
couijics  the  proportion  is  43  percent.  The 
highest  proportion  of  couples  who  never 
enijiloy  contraception  or  who  have  children 
beyond  the  number  they  inte:id  is  found 
arno:  g  nonwhites  who  live  in  the  rural  South 
or  who  have  a- rural  southern  background. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  G3  percent  of  the  non- 
wiiitos  in  the  United  States  who  have  back- 
crounds  oTher  th.an  rural  southern  have  a 
fertility  little  different  from  that  of  the  white 
pop'ulation. 

TiiC  available  evidcrce  indicates  that  low- 
income  families  do  not  want  more  children 
thitn  do  families  with  higher  incomes,  but 
they  have  more  becau.^e  they  do  not  have 
the  infc;rn^ation  or  the  resources  to  plan  their 
families  elTectncly  according  to  their  own 
desire'^.  About  17  percent  of  white  couples 
interviewed  in  IC-CO  reported  that,  before  the 
last  conception  occurred,  either  the  v.-ife  or 
th.e  huf-band  or  both  had  not  really  wanted 
another  child  at  any  time  in  the  futu-e. 
Among  the  nonwhitc  couples.  31  percent  had 
unwanted  children.  Among  couples  in  which 
the  wife's  education  was  grade  school  or  less, 
unwanted  children  were  born  to  32  percent 
of  white  couples  and  to  43  percent  of  non- 
white  couples.  Further,  in  1960  the  last 
l^regnancy  was  reported  as  unwanted  by  25 
pe.-cent  of  the  women  married  more  than  10 
years  and  by  45  percent  of  those  with  mc.e 
than  three  children. 

Even  when  they  try  to  limit  family  size,  the 
underjirlvileged  often  do  not  succeed. 
Women  interviewed  in  a  national  survey  in 
l&GO  reported  that  11  percent  of  all  their 
pregnancies  began  when  they  v.ere  using 
contraceptives  to  postpone  or  avoid  preg- 
nancy. This  is  more  than  20  percent  of  all 
ti.c  pregnancies  that  occurred  after  the  first 
attempts  to  practice  family  limitation. 

In  a  surprisingly  large  nuniber  of  couples, 
either  the  husband  or  the  wife  has  had  an 
operation  to  prevent  further  conceptions. 
In  1900.  such  operations  were  reported  by 
10  percent  of  all  couples  in  the  childbearing 
years  and  by  19  percent  of  those  in  which 
the  Wife  was  35  to  39  years  old.  Tliese  op- 
erations were  reported  to  be  contraceptive 
in  purpose  by  about  CO  percent  of  all  the 
wives.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  these 
ccaples  might  have  preferred  a  less  final 
f.imily-planning  solution  if  a  contraceptive 
method  that  was  completely  effective,  in- 
expensive, safe,  and  relatively  easy  to  use 
had  been  available. 

Failure  to  practice  family  planning  effec- 
tively may  lead  couples  to  resort  to  illegal 
induced  abortions.  We  have  no  reliable  data 
on  the  num"0tr  of  illegal  induced  abortioiis 
in  the  United  States,  but  estimates  range 
from  several  hundred  thousand  a  year  to 
more  than  a  million  a  year.  It  is  rJso  be- 
lieved that  a  large  proportion  of  such  abor- 
tions involve  meu-rled  women  who  do  not 
want  additional  children.  Failure  to  use 
effective  f.tmily-planning  methods  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  important  reasons  for  re- 
sorting to  illegal  induced  abortions  despite 
the  health  and  moral  problems  that  such 
clandestine    abortions   involve. 

Lo'.v-inccme  families  have  more  children 
than  do  others,  although  the  difference  is 
perhaps  not  as  great  as  som.e  pceple  bel.eve. 


For  example,  among  married  women  40  to  44 
years  old  in  1960,  the  average  number  cl 
children  ever  born  was  3.4  in  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  and  3  in  families 
with  incomes  between  $2,000  and  $4,000.  as 
against  the  average  of  2.6  for  all  the  women 
in  this  uge  group.  Tbe  average  number  ol 
children  'born  in  the  two  low-income  groups 
differed  by  less  than  1  from  the  average  for 
the  higher  income  families. 

If  all  the  lamilies  with  Incomes  of  less  _, 
than  $4,000  had  borne  on  the  average  the 
same  number  of  children  as  those  with 
higher  Mbcomes.  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren bo&i  to  all  women  40  to  44  years  old 
would  hive  been  reduced  by  4  percent  and 
the  average  number  of  children  born  per 
vera  n  would  have  been  redueed  from  2.6 
to  2.5. 

Even  though  the  larger  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  low-income  families  have  relatively 
little  effect  on  the  average  family  size,  on 
the  total  number  of  children  born,  or  on 
the  U.S.  birth  rate,  it  has  a  profound 
effect  on  the  xinderprivileged  family  it- 
self. It  is  further  true  that  the  higher 
birth  rates  in  the  low-income  groups  pro- 
duced over  550.000  extra  children  by  the  time 
the  wives  were  40  to  44  years  old.  We  know 
from  otiier  surveys  that  many  low-income 
couples  did  not  want  to  have  these  addi- 
tional clvildren  simply  because  the  addi- 
tional children  undoubtedly  made  it  more 
difficult  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  Ijr  the  whole  family.  The  problem.s 
i:npcs':'d  on  families  by  excess  fertility  are 
not  diminished  by  the  realization  that  such 
excess  fertility  does  not  greatly  affect  the 
o'.'-^r  iT;  tert-1'ty  average. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  minority  of 
couples  having  more  children  than  they 
want,  a  much  larger  number  have  their 
children  more  quickly  than  they  think  de- 
sirable. In  a  study  of  more  than  1.100 
Detroit  mot'ners  having  babies  in  1961  ibut 
no  more  than  four  children  altogether).  45 
percent  reported  having  at  least  one  of  their 
babies  j  sooner  than  they  preferred.  For 
many  mothers,  the  failure  to  space  their 
childrefi  properly  creates  health  problems 
ar.e!  maios  it  diiT.cult  to  g:\e  adequate  care 
to  each  child. 

Consider  the  implications  of  circim- 
Etances  in  which  every  couple  would  coi'^- 
ceive  only  children  they  deliberately  chose 
to  have.  For  the  niaiority  of  American 
cotiples  with  at  least  a  high  school  educa- 
tion an.l  enjoying  a  comfortable  income,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  births"  they  had 
would  be  spaced  more  in  accordance  with 
their  desires.  Couples  would  successfully 
terminate  their  family  formation  with  the 
two.  three,  or  four  children  that  the  vast 
mejority  prefer.  Such  a  develonment  in  the 
less-educated  sector  of  our  population,  which 
contributes  disproportionately  to  excess  fer- 
tility, would  greatly  diminish  one  of  the 
conditions  that  perpetuates  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  in  the  United  Stat«s. 

In  tlie  opir-.on  of  many  psychologists,  de- 
formation of  character  and  personality  in 
children,  culminating,  for  example,  in  ju- 
venile de!inque::cy.  often  results  from  a  feel- 
ing of  having  been  rejected  by  their  parents. 
Parental  attitudes  and  behavior  that  produce 
tills  feeling  of  rejection  are  much  more  likely 
when  children  arc  born  as  a  result  of  unin- 
tended prcg'iancies. 

The  likelihood  of  a  successful  education 
is  known  to  be  less  for  children  born  to  par- 
ents whf*  themselves  are  uneducated.  The 
cliance  for  a  gocxl  education  for  children  in 
sueh  Underprivileged  homes  is  made  even 
v.orse  by  excess  fertility,  which  reduces  the 
cere  ai:d  attention  each  child  can  receive. 

It  is  evident  from  this  discussion  that  basic 
prii.ciples  concerning  family  planning  can 
and  should  be  presented  early.  High  school 
and  elementary  school  courses  in  general 
science  and  biology  can  emphasize  the  inter- 
rel.itioriS  between  population  growth  and  re- 
sources.    In    addition,    biology   courses    and 
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courses  on  ninrri.igc  niui  faiinly  can  ciiiplia- 
si.-t'  that  roli.Uilo  nunliods  of  blnh  control 
are  available  aiid  desirable.  They  can  ciu- 
pha.-^l.-e  lliat  beaiiuv:  ti'o  many  children  rep- 
resents irresponsible  parent  hcxxl.  t^uch 
courses  can  also  help  students  by  ideniify- 
ir.iT  tl'.o  luMlth  and  soci.'.l  aju'neies  that  will 
s:Iadly  supply  them  wuh  specitic  birth-contrv.il 
advice  consiinant  \vuh  their  religions  prin- 
ciples. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Ce'.'.sus  indicates  that  U>  percent  of  tirst 
chiUiren  biirn  to  white  mothers  are  born 
vithin  S  months  of  marrla;;e.  and  '1'2  percent 
wrhin  i>  months  of  marriane.  Anotlier 
sauiy  indicates  that  the  rate  of  premarital 
conception  is  hiixhest  amont;  women  who 
marry  at  a  very  early  atte.  Slr.ce  the  hus- 
b.Muls  ot  these  prem.irU.dly  prettnan:  brides 
iironlso  usu.illy  ViUmf;.  it  is  oviilent  that  many 
chilih-en  conceived  by  teenas^e  brides  are  tni- 
warranted  and  will  not  receive  itoocl  parent. il 
care.  Other  Govcrnmoii't  statistics  show  that 
the  mothers  of  approxim.itely  41  pcrcer.|,  of 
tlie  24"i.000  babies  born  inei;itim.itely  in  tlie 
VmttHi  States  every  ye.ir  are  women  U)  ye.irs 
Of  ago  or  yi^uuijer.  Thus  a  lari:e  proportion 
of  all  llle:.:.itimate  children  are  progeny  of 
teenage  mothers.  To  reduce  the  number  oi 
such  children  born  to  teenage  mothers,  high 
scltixil  education  m  family  plai-.ning  is  essen- 

yAMIl  Y-rLAN"NINC.     SVRVICIS     .\Ni">     INFOr.M.VTION' 

The  great  majority  of  couples  practicing 
family  planning  iit  the  United  States  have 
learned  about  it  informally  from  frientis  or 
rel.itivos.  by  reading,  or  by  consulting  prl- 
v.itc  pliysici.ms.  The  disadvant.igcd  griuips 
who  do  not,  practice  f.unily  planning  ciTcc- 
tively  often  do  not  have  even  these  informal 
sources  of  information,  and  seldom  con^^ult 
private  physicians.  Priv.ue  clinics  of  the 
Planned  Parenthivxi  Federation,  organized 
C.itiiolic  programs  to  provide  information 
aboitt  the  rhytlim  moilu^l,  and.  more  recent- 
ly, programs  of  some  he.ilih  and  welf.ire 
ager.cies  have  made  available  to  a  rel.itnely 
small  number  o:  couples  useful  inform;ition. 
supplies,  luid  consultation,  but  org.iul.'ed 
programs  are  relatively  new,  are  liot  available 
m  many  places,  and  do  not  reach  Uxrgc  num- 
bers of  people  in  any  State. 

Organized  ptiblic  or  private  programs  for 
family-planning  services  probably  are  un- 
r.ecess.iry  for  most  Americ.ui  coup4es.  but 
they  may  be  vitally  necessafy  for  the  dis- 
advantaged parts  of  the  population  that 
v.an:  to  liniit  family  size  but  do  not  have 
suiTicicnt  information  or  ilitancial  resources. 
For  tliis  sector  cf  the  population,  organized 
programs  can  meet  a  pressing'  personal  and 
soci.il  need.  Even  the  more  privileged  parts 
of  the  population  might  benefit  from  grc  it- 
er public  availability  of  services  and  infor- 
mation. Ill  1960,  for  e.xample,  14  percent 
of  all  college-educated  wives  under  40  re- 
ported that  tueir  i.xsx.  pregnancy  was  un- 
wanted. 

Until  relatively  recently  the  subject  of 
family  planning  was  not'  discussed"  freely. 
Mar,y  public  and  private  agencies  that 
migh:  properly  provide  family-planning 
services  have  avoided  aiiy  activities  of  this 
kind,  whether  by  explicit  or  implicit  policy. 
While  this  remains  true  for  many  agencies, 
significant  change  appears  to  be  occurring. 
There  soems  to  be  growing  agreemetit  that 
tr.is  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  area  of 
public  policy,  provided  there  is  careful  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  those  who  want  this 
service  and  of  those  who  do  not.  A  recent 
G  .'.'.lip  poll  shows  that,  irrespective  of  reli- 
gious ainiiation,  about  80  percent  of  the  pop- 
uL.tion  favors  making  family-planning  in- 
formation freely  available. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  In 
1564  recognized  the  importance  of  popula- 
tion   and    family    planning    in    relation    to 


health.  In  n  p<.>licy  sfat*-nient  that  rea(is  In 
part : 

•■Petlerul,  State,  and  local  gov(>rnmonts  In 
the  Unlteti  St^ites  Include  faoilly  {Planning 
ns  .in  Integral  jnirt  of  their  health  programs, 
make  sufficient  funds  and  pefsonnel  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  Insire  such  free- 
dom of  choice  of  met  boils  tlyit  persons  of 
all  faiths  have  equ.il  opportunities  to  exercise 
their  choice  without  olVense  to  their  con- 
sciences." 

A  number  of  States  have  b('>|;un  to  devel- 
op programs  consistent  wltli  tills  polli'y 
statement,  but   even  In  these  :■  t.ites  the  hn- 


lilement.itlon  of  the  pro!::ram 


a   ntliuirity  of   local    health   in  Its.     In    11H)4. 
In  respiMisc  to  a  quest  lonnaln' 
mlttee  of  the  American  Publio 
ciat  Ion : 

IVenty  States  and  the  nislrlJt  of  Columbia 
Indicated  that  In  one  or  more 
he.iUli  units  family-iilannlng  •llnic  services 
were  olTcreti;  124  States  and  tiie  District  of 
Columbia  indicated  that  they  Had  a  specitlc 
jiolicy  In  their  health  si-rvices 
women  In  need  I'f  f.unlly-plaAnlng  services 
to  other  sources  providing  sucli  servicei  alto- 
gether 20  St, lies  .mil  the  Di.'-trlct  of  Columbia 
either  provided  the  service  or  laade  referrals 
In  .It  le.ist  some  of  their  local 
in  '2\  St.Ues,  the  health  ."^ervlcefc  neither  pro- 
vided th.e  services  nor  itiade  roierr.ils  in  any 
local  units. 

We  do  not  liave  systematic  d; 
abotit  service  or  referral   In  o 


privat-e  or   public   welfare   agei  cies.  but  the 


data  av.iilable  indicate  that  ma 


cies  have   p»ilicies   that    pr 
ice  i^r  rcfcrr.il. 
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MrDIC.\L    EDVC.XnON    .\N'D    rOPlL.I  TION    CONTKOI. 

The  solution  of  the  many  pre  blems  created 
by  uncoiitrollcd  human  repr  Kiuctton  will 
doubtless  require  the  devoted  e  Torts  of  many 
individu.ils  and  institutions  li  i  our  society. 
Among  the.'.e.  the  medical  praTesslon  seems 
destined  to  play  the  major  roU .  And  this  Is 
as  It  should  be,  since  many  methods  for 
controlling  reproduction  iu'\lt^ably  fall 
within  the  domain  of  medical  practice. 

Are  pliysicians  ailcquatcly  prepared  during 
their  education  In  medical  sc;io<ils  to  play 
an  cilective  and  enlarged  role  n  population 
control?  Apparently  not.  A  cjose  examina- 
tion of  medical  school  currictUims  reveals 
scriotis  deficiencies  in  preparing  physicians  to 
fultill  heavier  responsibilities  )n  helping  to 
control  human  fertility.  Thi  Council  on 
Medical  Educalion  of  the  Ame^-lcan  Medical 
Association.  In  recognition  of  tliese  deficien- 
cies. Is  currently  preparing  an  outline  of 
curriculums  that  will  serve  to  ^niphasize  the 
teaching  of  human  reproductior. 

In  many  medical  scliools,  irislruction  In 
the  basic  science  aspects  of  Human  repro- 
duction Is  erratic  and  often  depends  upon 
the  interest  of  a  particular  person  in  one 
department.  Unfortunately,  tUere  Is  usually 
no  firm  requirement  that  tlip  subject  be 
learned  as  thoroughly  as  such  ftuictions  as 
respiration,  circulation,  and  excretion.  This 
Inadequat?  tre.itment  of  the  problems  of  hu- 
man ri-production  should  be  C(i-rectcd.  One 
poisibility  is  to  include  a  crmprohcn.slve 
treatment  of  tlie  physiology  |ind  anatomy 
Of  human  reproduction  ns  a  pt^mary  part  of 
one  of  the  courses  offered  by  a!  basic  science 
department,  such  as  anatomy  dr  physiology. 

A  number  of  clinical  departments  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  have  bcpun  to  set  up 
their  own  science  laboratoricsj  in  order  to 
give  students  instruction  In  'fundamental 
aspects  of  reproduction.  Apptirently  these 
clinical  departments  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology are  dissatisfied  with  the 'research  car- 
ried on  and  the  instruction  givt^i  to  students 
during  the  2  years  devoted  to  the  basic 
science  curriculum.  Obviouslj^,  instruction 
in  the  clinical  aspects  of  reproduction  should 


l)e  mi>re  ei<<sely  correl.di'd  with  teaching  in 
the  science  deparlmenis,  and  there  sluniUl  bc 
extenslve  ami  close  coiinuunleat  Ion  between 
obsti>trlcs  and  gynecology  and  that  part  of 
the  science  faculty  that  Is  eonceriieil  with 
the  same  iiroblems   ot   human   reproduction. 

There  Is  a  need  to  make  medical  stiuUiits 
Jiware  uf  their  responsibility  for  po])ulalloii 
control.  In  many  medical  school.';,  olJstetrics 
nnd  gynecology  arc  still  regardeti  as  technical 
surgical  specialties  and  are  thus  i>laced  near 
the  end  of  Ihe  4-year  currietiliun,  alter  tho 
general  luinelples  of  .'.urgleal  tecluiifiue  aiui 
Internal  medicine  have  already  been  learucil. 
Placing  this  material  so  late  In  training  is 
contrary  to  the  view  of  many  modern 
teachers  of  obstetrics  and  g^iucology.  Sub- 
jects so  basic  for  the  umlerstanding  of  lui- 
inan  experience  and  human  .sutlerhiL;  sIkuiUI 
appear  early  in  the  currlcnluin.  The  prts- 
ent  loc.it Ion  of  the  subjects  near  tlie  end  of 
the  curriculum  is  jieither  conducive  to 
broadening  tho  student's  view  nor  to  en- 
couraging recognition  of  the  population 
problem  as  one  of  the  primary  elements  of 
human  welfare. 

The  total  number  of  hours  assigned  to 
obstetrics  and  gynci-ology  in  many  sehoiils 
seems  relatively  small,  especially  If  nuich  new 
material  is  to  be  added.  Atl<inpUs  to  in- 
crease allocated  hours  are  blocked  by  com- 
petitive deiiiands  from  other  de|)arlmenls 
reinforced  by  the  common  view  that  the 
physician's  princii)al  concerns  are  the  major 
infcclious.  neoplastic,  nnd  dogcneralive 
diseases  of  the  heart,  hint:,  kidney,  and 
nervous  system.  A  reevalualion  of  the  medi- 
cal curriculum  Is  e.s-';enlial  to  Increasing  tho 
attention  given  |>robIrnis  of  maternal  nnd 
perinatal  mortality,  abortion,  stcrilii'.ation, 
contraception,  and  simple  principles  of  pop- 
ulation change. 

It  is  essential  In  these  days  th.it  the  phy- 
sician should  have  ailequate  experience  wnh 
the  prescription  and  apjilication  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  contraceptive  methods.  Stich 
experience  presupp<^>scs  organized  birth- 
control  clinics  and  an  accei)tance  of  f.imily- 
plaiiniMg  discussion  as  a  routine  part  of 
{Kistdelivery  visits  in  tinlversity  teachnii: 
liospltals.  Instruction  In  the  use  of  tlic^c 
various  tools  and  techniques  in  medicine  in 
the  past  was  undoubtedly  hanijiered  by  lark 
of  aitreemcnt  as  to  the  physlcl.m's  rc-jion.^i- 
bllity  in  family  planning.  This  Is  partly  due 
to  genuine  uncertainty  in  tho  physici.m's 
mind  as  to  what  society  expects  of  him  and 
what  Is  legally  acceptable.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  r\  general  awareness  of  the  problem 
among  obstetricians  and,  at  least  for  those 
working  in  large  city  hospitals,  real  Interest 
and  considerable  concern. 

It  is  Important  that  the  penlto-urinary 
specialists  in  the  United  States  take  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  population  problem. 
Surgical  sterilii-iatton  of  the  male,  though 
easier  and  cheaper  than  sterilization  of  the 
female,  is  rather  r.ue  and  Is  believed  by  some 
urologists  to  carry  a  great  legal  riiik.  Never- 
theless, the  entire  subject  of  family  plan- 
ning should  be  an  active  concern  of  these 
speciall5;ts.  for  they  can  play  a  role  of  great 
importance  in  the  control  of  human 
fertility. 

There  are.  however,  srrious  problems  that 
the  medical  profession  and  related  groups 
must  thoroughly  discuss  before  strong  rec- 
ommendations can  be  made.  Tliesc  concern 
such, questions  as  wlicther  to  refuse  surgical 
sterilization  even  if  requested  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  to  suggest  stich  proce- 
dures even  though  the  patient  does  not  raise 
the  subject.  We  feel  that  after  delivery  all 
patients  should  be  oflered  birth-control'  ad- 
vice as  their  right,  and  physicians  must  be 
trained  adequately  if  they  are  to  supi)ly  the 
needed  information. 

The  instruction  of  medical  students  In 
birth-control  techniques  should  be  extended 
to  include  tlie  specialists  and  the  residents 


\ 


m  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  The  bucccsb 
of  such  a  program  of  in.',truction  will  de- 
ne "d  on  the  ex;- fence  of  a  birth-control 
clinic  or  a  por.tdellvery  routine  that  Includes 
f-milv-planning  advice.  The  terlmique.s  f-f 
cT'e-cription  and  application  of  blrth-cotitrol 
nieai-ureslurc  thcmrielve:-.  ea::i!y  and  quickly 
fe-arned  by  anyone  spending  the  3  y-'arr:  re- 
quired t<i  become  a  epcclalist  In   obstetrics 

^ir.i-i  ?vr.edo!ogy. 

Although  'crious  denrif-n'-les  now  exist  In 
training  rticdlcal  students  and  phy.sU.lans  in 
the  probiem".  of  human  rfprcxluction  and 
In  the  c<;ntrol  of  conception,  the  rnedifTtl 
profer.sion  Is  beginniiig  to  as.surne  greater 
re'^ponsiblllty  for  papulation  control  tmd  to 
p'ovide  lio:  -live  leaden  hip  in  r/jlvhig  the 
various  piioblems  related  to  human  reproduc- 
tion. In  10(;4,  the  American  Medical  A; .•  o-  . 
cUtion  discarded  Its  previous  attuudo  of 
neutrality  on  the  fubject  ol  population  con- 
trol and  adopted  an  enliglitencd  tmd  lorth- 
right  statement  of  policy  on  human  rep'o- 
duction,  including  family  planning.  Tho 
AMA  ha=.  Lur.imriri/.cd  Itri  poMtlon  in  the  lol- 
lowing  four  points: 

'1.  An  intelligent  rfcognltlon  that  the 
problems  that  rehite  to  liuman  repro<iuclion. 
Including  the  need  for  papulation  control. 
are  more  than  a  matter  of  responsible  par- 
enth'Kxl;  ^liey  are  a  matter  ol  rc'ipoiiLlble 
medical  prrictlre. 

"2.  T.>-ie  medical  profession  rhould  accept 
a  major  re!i;'.'risibllity  in  matter;;  related  to 
htimtm  rt production  as  they  affect  the  toUil 
population  nnd  the  individual  ftimlly 

■  3.  In  id ;'•' barging  this  re:  iKjnstbiilty,  phy- 
sicians mu.st  be  prepared  to  provide  counsel 
ari'J  guidance  wficri  t!ie  liOfis  of  iljoir  fja- 
tienf'  require  It,  or  refer  the  p.atients  to  ajj- 
proprUite  per'ons. 

"4.  The  AMA  sliall  t.'ke  the  rf,'-pon^,ibillty 
for  dissendnuilng  information  to  phy.dcians 
on  ail  phf^c;  of  hum.an  reproduction,  includ- 
ing rexuiill  behavior  by  wliatever  means  are 
appropriatjc." 

In  line  fvlth  thii  lart  point,  the  AMA  will 
prepare  ancS  d)::tribute  to  physicians  a  hand- 
book on  all  phtv-es,  methods,  and  a'^pects  of 
rep'oduotldn  control.  This  handbtxjk  will 
help  to  Implement  the  new  policy  of  the 
AMA  that  'the  prery.ription  of  child-spacing 
measure.';  should  be  m.ide  available  to  all 
ptitlcnts  wlio  require  them,  consistent  with 
Their  creod  and  mores,  whether  they  obtain 
their  medical  care  through  private  phvsl- 
clan£  or  tax-  or  community-supported  health 
E^rvrer." 

THE  ROLE  OF   MEDICAL   AND   PfBLIC    HTALTH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Medical'  and  public  health  organizations 
have  already  had  experience  in  cooperating 
in  "maternal  and  child  health  programs"  and 
it  '^-emr;  desirable  that  birth-control  services 
Ehould  be  the  responsibility  of  the  same 
proups  nnd  should  be  .similarly  managed. 
In  a  given  region,  the  scope  of  the  activities 
of  the  public  health  dep,irt.ment,  as  the 
immodlat*  m.anager  of  maternal-welfare  pro- 
?T'-.ms,  fccms  inversely  proportional  to  the 
level  of  care  provided  by  maternity  hospitals. 
In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  the  major 
role  of  health  departments  in  maternal  wel- 
fare seems  to  be  as  keeper  of  the  records. 
Inspector  of  facilities,  and  maintalner  of 
standards.  Only  in  certain  areas  and  under 
certain  clrcunistances,  where  hospital  facil- 
ities are  Inadequate  or  inaccessible,  does  the 
health  department  step  In  and  operate  extra- 
mural pregnancy  and  iX)stdenvery  clinics. 
In  rural  areas  and  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, on. the  other  hand,  the  active  role  of 
health  department  officials  may  be  much 
greater. 

One  critical  time  at  wliich  advice  c.i,n 
easily  be  given  and  most  readily  accepted  is 
and  wilb  remain  the  last  few  months  of  the 
first  pregnancy  and  the  first  weeks  immedi- 
ately following  birth.     Preliminary  instruc- 


tion can  readily  be  a/Jdcd  Ui  the  teaching 
program  in  "mothers'  classes"  dtirlng  preg- 
naticy.  A  rr-minder  fijiouid  be  ofTered  while 
the  patient  is  In  the  ho«-jpltal  and  definitive 
instructions  supplied  at  ttje  time  of  the  poi.t- 
<le!lvery  visit,  hince  tlie  great  majority  of 
American  women  do  give  birth  in  ho- pitals, 
thi.-,  fjroctdure  would  permit  f  ystematic  con- 
VifX  with  virtually  the  entire  p'jpulation 
tippearini^  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
Tlie  jtdvice  given  during  a  firr.t  pregnancy 
can  be  relU;rated  during  tub.sequent  ones. 
Tlie  coTicept  ol  maternal  and  Jarnily  w-elfare 
proir.oti'jn  through  regular  [jregnancy  and 
poritdellvery  vi,-;lu;  Is  an  article  of  fi:i»h  in 
both  the  public  health  and  obstetrical  pro- 
fc:;r.lonii.  The  need  Is  to  add  ftimily  planning 
;  s  an  itjtegral  rou'.jue  part  of  s'ach  welfare 
.  proj.;rarri',. 

'I'he  pliysician  should  .supply  this  service. 
Public  liealth  workirs  thould  see  to  it  that 
f  u'h  services  are  \n  fact  provided  and, 
further,  should  add  this  service  to  health  de- 
p-irtment  pret'tjaT.cy  and  postdehvery  clinics. 
Family-planning  discussion  and  Instructions 
mu't  be  r'-gardod  a.s  an  es.scntial  part  of  all 
prcnancy  and  postdelivery  c-re;  birth- 
control  advice  must  bo  included. 

The  Ind'pendent  birth-control  clinic  un- 
ar>soc!ated  with  a  maternity  hospital  has  an 
important  role  to  play.  There  are  many 
m limed  w-omen  who  need  a  s/iurce  of  gyne- 
cological Information  at  times  other  than 
during  rjregnancy  or  at  the  birth  of  a  child. 
This  IS  true  for  w-omen  about  to  be  married  as 
well  as  for  those  already  married  who  may 
be  dissati.'fied  with  or  apprehensive  about 
the  rnethfxis  of  birih  control  they  <ije  cur- 
rcn'ly  u-sin^,  Thr^re  muEt  be  additional, 
independent  sources  of  information  on  fam- 
ily planning,  especially  for  those  who  liave 
delivered  In  maternity  hospitals  that  do  not 
oL'er  family-planning  sefvice.  Such  addi- 
tional sources  of  information  should  be  pro- 
vided in  part  by  clinics  cf  ho.spital  gyne- 
coKigical  and  obstetrical  divisions.  Extra- 
mural clinics  of  health  departments  may 
also  be   neces.sary   for  some   years   to   come. 

CONCLrSIONS 

Tlie  freedom  to  limit  family  size  to  the 
number  of  children  wanted  when  they  are 
wanted  is,  in  our  view,  a  basic  human  right. 
The  evidence  cited  in  this  report  shows 
clearly  that  most  Americans  of  higher  income 
and  better  education  exercise  th.s  right  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  that  many  of  the  poor 
and  uneducated  are  in  effect  deprived  of  the 
right.  No  f.^mily  should  be  fated  through 
po-.erty  or  ignorance  to  have  children  they 
do  not  want  and  cannot  properly  care  for. 
Responsible  parenthood  requires  that  couples 
of  all  social  strata  have  the  ability  and 
means  to  limit  births  when  they  wish  to  do 
so.  In  accordance  with  their  personal  convic- 
tions. In  short,  this  basic  freedom  for  the 
individual  family  should  be  made  effective 
thrr^ughout  American  society. 

We  are  glad  to  note  several  lmport..nt  de- 
velopments in  this  field  since  the  Academy's 
19C.3  report.  The  President's  pledge  in  his 
state  cf  the  Union  message,  that  he  "will 
seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help 
deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population 
and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources," 
was  an  enlightened  ai:d  statesmanlike  re- 
sponse to  the  present  situation.  The  new 
policy  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  provide  assistance  In  family 
planning  at  the  request  of  foreign  govern- 
ments is  a  welcome  step  forward.  The  recent 
statement  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, quoted  above,  shows  that  the  leaders 
of  the  medical  profession  recognize  the  broad 
responsibilities  that  American  physicians 
share  in  educating  their  patients  in  fertility 
control.  The  1964  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  is  another  sign 
of  the  emerging  trend  toward  fuller  and  more 
open  attention  to  the  problem.     Moreover. 


several  public  health  schools  have  develoi>ed 
EUbstantlal  programs  in  population  problerrjs 
In  the  p3£t  2  years,  and  have  already  as- 
sumed places  of  leadership  b-^th  here  and 
abroad. 

The  13C3  report  of  the  Act-demy  conctn- 
trcittd  on  the  pop-^lailon  problems  of  the 
world.  Ih  this  report  we  have  turned  to 
domestic  concerns  in  this  field  In  thiS  con- 
nection we  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing three  niajor  sphere.^  of  activity  i  research, 
education  and  training,  and  .services.  In  our 
vie-iV,  these  are  of  the  most  critical  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  population 
situ'-.tion  now  facing  the  Uiiited  .states,  a.-.d 
the  problems  and  opportunities  set  forth  in 
this  report. 

RESEARCH 

1.  Although  substantial  advances  have 
been  made  since  our  19C3  report,  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  order  to 
achieve  a  Eatisfactory  state  of  knowledge  in 
this  field.  We  therefore  urge  ail  appropri- 
ate institutions,  both  private  and  govern- 
mental, to  expand  th6ir  efforts  in  the  whole 
range  of  disciplines  and  prcfessictfis  that 
contribute  to  knowledge  of  population  mat- 
ters, including  demography,  economics,  and 
other  social  sciences  as  well  as  biology,  medi- 
cine, and  public  health.  Federal  and  pri- 
vate agencies  should  allocate  additional 
funds  for  studies  that  promise  to  illuminate 
the  nafj^e  of  population  changes  and  that 
V,  ill  help  In  providing  solutions  for  ctirrent 
problem?. 

2.  B:i£ic  research  into  reproductive  physi- 
ology shsuld  receive  increasing  support  not 
only  for-  its  general  contribution  to  m^n's 
kiiowledge  of  his  own  reproduction,  but  also 
In  order  to  provide  tis  with  new  and  better 
methods  for  controlling  fertility.  In  addi- 
tion, systematic  efforts  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness and  acceptability  cf  the  various  contra- 
ceptive procedures  that  are  now  available 
should  be  supported.       , 

3.  Many  problems  relating  to  the  social, 
psychologiciil,  and  economic  aEpec"i,s  of  fami- 
ly planning  require  further  Investigation. 
For  example,  experimental  programs  ti  bring 
Information  and  services  about  family  plan- 
ning to  different  groups  need  to  be  systemati- 
cally developed  and  tested  in  order  to  find 
the  mos^t  efficient  procedures;  collection  of 
national,  data  at  regular  intervals  on  family 
size,  family-planning  practices  and  related 
attitudeB  is  needed  to  supplement  other  data 
of  the  same  tyiDe-,  induced  abortions  in  this 
country^  though  illegal,  are  net  insignificant 
In  numV  er,  but  we  have  insufficient  informa- 
tion about  their  incidence  in  different  social 
groups,  their  cost  in  health  and  welfare,  and 
the  possibility  of  reducing  them  effectively; 
the  ecoriomic  consequences  of  spacing  births 
and  of  establishing  families  of  different  sizes 
call  for  Intensive  inquiry. 

These;  are  only  illustrations  cf  the  kinds 
of  subjects  that  require  further  research  by 
qualified  specialists.  Int^erest  in  papulation 
problems  has  grown  sharply  in  recent  years. 
It  is  important  that  knowledge  keep  pace 
with  net*  developments  so  that  training  and 
service  programs  can  be  firmly  based  in  sound 
knowledge.  The  costs  are  not  great  but  the 
poienti.il  crir^seq-aences  are. 

EDUC.^■^OK  AND  TS.AINHNG 

Expansion  of  the  scale  and  content  of  in- 
struction_  in  m,any  relevant  disciplines  and 
skills  sliiiuld  be  accelerated  to  prov-ide  the 
basis  fc'r  meeting  population  problems. 
Among  the  necessary  educational  changes 
are: 

1.  Medical  and  health  institutions  should 
provide  training  for  all  students  in  the  basic 
aspects  Cf  human  reproduction.  Since  in 
medical  pr.'.ctice  and  in  public  health  pro- 
grams family-planning  discussion  and  in- 
struction should  be  considered  an  essential 
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part  of  prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  the  clinl-  planning,  as  a  basis  for  making  "tlie  free- 

cal  aspects  of  fertility  control  should  be  an  dom  to  limit  family  size  to  tlie  number  of 

Inteciral  part  of  medical  education.  children  wanted  when  they  are  wanted  •   •  • 

2.  Population     studies     should     be     more  effective  throughout  Aniericaa  societv." 
prominent    In   the    professional    training    of  ...  ,     .     ,             ^,       ^  ^,                 ,     .       "       ^ 
biologists,   statisticians,   ecoi:iomlsts.   sociolo-  t^^^torical   growth   of   the  population   of   the 

gists,  aiid  psychologists,  at  both  the  under- United  States 

graduate  and  the  graduate  levels. 

3.  A  specific   need   for   expanded  training 
nated  In  the  1963  report  is  to  provide  more  ^'^^ 
and  better-qualified  family-planning  admin- 
istrators.    The  recommendation  made  there 

had  its  origin  in  the  problems  of  world  popu-  .^  ,^ 

latioa  growth.     The  world  shortage  of  such      j^ijl, -- 

persons   remains,  although   there   has   been  \>'\o[[^\]\m[^[\][[] 

some   progress   in    initiating   and   expanding      l^jo _l 

educational  programs  in  the  United  St.-itcs  for      J^^' ' 

forci'Tii  personnel.     An  added  re.xson  for  ex-       j^r'JI 

p.inding  this  effort  is  to  train  administrators  l^''.ii!]^]]!!^!^!milllll 

for  W3rli  in  the  United  States.  l"^T(i ...[.[11^.^ 

4.  The  widespread  better  understanding  of     \l]*„\-- " 

problems  caused  by  excess  population  growtli  i,,'",                       '_ — 

and    Irresponsible   parenthood   would   surely  \\'\i''.\[[.[i[[ll'll^m[l 

make  their  solution  easier  and   more  likely;       i'-'-'" 

and  every  moans  of  promoting  better  under-      j'|'"! 

standing  should  be  employed.    Among  these  ij.-o 

are  the  inclusion  of  population  studies  and  \WKll[[[l[V.[][[V.[m 

the  principles  of  responsible  parentliood  in 

the  curriculums  of  collecces.  universities,  and  ..t^  ;     „,         ..  ,.v,               «.     4.   .,i      ..»,     , 

secondary  schools,  and  continued  discussion  ,      \Vl^^^^^-     ^^^  ^^^f*  state.^-that  rapid 

in  magazines,  the  daily  press,  and  on  radio  P°:'^l^^--°^]  S'^'^^vth  will  create  difficulties  m 

and  television                  ^  ^        ■                          "  reaching  America's  noble  goal$  of  optimum 

_„,.„^_  education  for  all,  universal  al^undance,  en- 

.     .        .,^  richcd    leisure,    equal    opportunity,    quality, 

Action  by  private  and  public  agencies  to  beautv.  and  crertivitv  '• 

promote  individual  or  general  welfare  should  An  introductory  statement  by  Dr.  Frederick 

be  designed  to  help  Americans  have  only  the  scitz.  Fretidcr.t  of  the  Academy,  points  out 

children  they  want.  that  although  the  nroblcms  relating  to  the 

1    Family  planning  should  be  an  integral  siz-  ard  growth  of  U.S.  pcput.tion  are  not 

part  of  public  health  programs  and  of  in-  the  same  as  for  other  parts  t.f  the  world. 

dividual  naedical  care.     Specifically,  family-  p:,rticularlv     the     Iccs-developed     countries. 

planning  discussion   and  instruction  should  -they  are  nonetheless  crifcal  " 

n^t!;?°;^^H*''^.'1   '"^   essential   feature  of   pre-  The  report  caution^  further' that  while  the 

we  f  re  progrHms         ""'•                  "-^"--^l"  rate   of   natural  population   increase   in   the 

o   v-li^lf^     ,             .      ,     •     .         ,       .-  United  States  is  well  below  that  of  most  de- 

2.  Nonmedical  agencies  (private  and  pub-  vcloping    countries,    and    slaciccning   at   the 

nH,Sn"f'^' r^°''''''^"t'^')''''',  '""""'^  ^^^^^^'  rather  than  acceleratm^  ^°in  many 
\^fJl.l  instruction  in  effective  f.amily  plan-  of  those  countrie...  if  present  iertilitv  and 
?areVro^a^     '  °"^°"'"'°''^"''"''-      niortaluy   trends   pcrnst,   ••!»   the   very   long 

'ruJ^fr,,,^^:^  f  *,  ■       ■  r"''''  continued  growth  of  the  UlS.  population 

The  required  expansion  of  these  activities      ^.o^.j    p^n    bccom- -  intoleralie    and    then 
gives  critical  importance  to  increasing  the     pnyicaiH-    n,;oc°  fyc  "  T 

pace  of  training  to  provide  the  new  skills  and  ^"(^^  mo-e 'imm-din-  correri  the  renort 
expanded  staff  that  will   be   needed.  „:,„.  ^°'l<,     I       ,         ■  ,  \\  report 

In   all   three  spheres— research     educit'on      ^'^""^  *^°  effect.s  of  rapid  pcp'.aation  growth 
and  train  5  and  semces-m^^^^  ""  overcrowded  schools  end  colleges,  contin- 

paragraphs  above,  the  Federal  Government  "'"?  T"^^^"'"].'"^'-  ^""^  '"'''  ir'^.?"  '''°''- 
hos  increasing  responsibilitv.  The  commit-  S  "An^l^^ion  "''n'^^'L  pollution  and 
tee  recommends,  therefore,  "that  the  Federal  T  ^°"ff  ^'°"'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^f  Blowing  dram 
Government  find  a  mechanism  for  facili-  ''P^='  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  non- 
tating  a^  promptly  as  possible  our  programs  '"'^iiiT'-'lr^JS"' ^^^^  ""''  hving  jpace. 
in  population  research,  education,  and  pub-  The     ccmmittee  s     25-page     statement     on 

lie  service,  perhaps  by  the  appointment  of  a  P^^Y'V^f  5^°^^'^^  >"  ^^"^  '^^ted  States. 
person  at  a  high  national  level  with  specific  '-^-'^^  ^^^°^^.  "P  ""  ^°^3  report  by  the  Acad- 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  implementing  ^""J  ■'  Committee  on  Science  and  Public 
population  progrojns.  *-  *-  &     poUcy  on  World  Population  Problems,  indi- 

cates   that  while  most  Americans  of  higher 

income  and  better  education  exorcise  the 
b-Fic  freedom  to  limit  the  .^Jize  of  their  fam- 
ilies "as  a  matter  of  course,"  many  of  the 
poor  and  uneducated  are,  in  efect,  deprived 
of  this  right. 

In  the  population  ns  a  wholo,  for  ex'.mple. 
the  prcporlicn  of  couples  who  fcave  not  used 
and  do  not  expect  to  ure  contraception  is 
cptimrtcd  from  surveys  to  bo  about  14  per- 
cent. Among  groups  of  below-atcrnge  income 
rn.l  education,  however,  the  proportion 
raii'^es  up  to  43  percent. 

"No  family  should  besfatcd  thr  :up!h  poverty 
or  ign'T.ince  to  have  children  tiiey  do  not 
want  and  cannot  care  for,"  the  report  states. 
'•Rof-ponrible  parenthowl  requires  that  cou- 
ples of  all  social  strata  have  the  ability  and 
moans  to  limit  births  when  they  wish  to 
do  so.  in  accordance  with  tfceir  per.^onal 
convictions." 

In  his  preface  to  t'r.e  report.  Dr.  William  D. 
MrElroy,  professor  of  biology  nt  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  chairman  of  the 
Academy-Rerearch  Council's  dnmmittee  on 
Population,  points  out  that  wMle  "the  high 
b;rt:i  rate;  among  the  Linpoveriilied  does  not 


News  From  National  Academy  of  Sciexces- 
Natioxai.  Research  Couxcil 

Washington. — An  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  couples  approve  .'nd  practice 
family  planning.  NcvertheK es.  the  growth  of 
U.S.  ixjpulation  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
rcaliT-ation  of  m.-ny  roals  of  society  and  puts 
the  Nation's  general  prosperity  cut  of  the 
reach  cf  millions  of  its  citizens. 

This  circums't.ince  has  led  the  Committee 
on  Population  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Ecirnces-National  Research  Council  to  "rec- 
nmmend  Immediate  attention  by  Rovern- 
rn:nt.al  and  private  organizations  and  civic 
l-iadcrs  to  two  basic  elements  of  the  popula- 
t  on  problem  in  the  United  States:  rl'i  the 
j:  e-'iy  and  persistent  increases  in  ponula- 
lior..  upon  which  the  postwar  surge  in  birth 
r- tc  has  been  superimposed,  and  (2)  the 
picvaillr.g  high  fertility  am.ong  low-income 
.rrraips  in  this  country. 

In  a  report  is-ued  today  on  "The  Grcwth  of 
U.S.  Population,"  the  committee  outlines 
p.-ograms  of  research,  education,  and  train- 
ing,   and   public    services    related    to    family 


constitute  a  major  threat  to  overall  national 
prosperltv.  It  is  one  of  the  factors  that  puts 
that  prosperity  out  of  reach  of  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

"Indeed,  the  burden  of  un.wautcd  c'aildrcn 
among  impoverished  and  uneducated  moth- 
ers in  the  United  States  ia  much  like  that 
experienced  by  mothers  in  underdeveloped 
countries."  Dr.  McElroy  adds  tliat:  "Fertil- 
ity regulation  is  both  a  soci.a  and  tcchnic d 
problem.  The  wav  in  which  people  in  var- 
ious groups  in  the  United  Stales  approacli  the 
problem  of  limiting  family  size  will  be  deter- 
mined by  religious  customs,  social  mores,  ana 
economic  coiiditions.  Our  research  cifort, 
therefore,  must  be  directed  toward  providing 
an  adecjuato  variety  of  metlicKls  and  proce- 
dures that  will  encourage  inuversal  accept- 
ance of  the  desirability  of  planning  and  con- 
trolling  family  size.  Science  and  technology 
can  and  will  provide  greater  knowledge  of  re- 
productive proce;:sc.s,  and  will  develop  sim- 
ple, acceptable  tcchniciues  for  controlling 
reproduction.  Scientific  studies  may  also  be 
made  of  the  social,  p.sychological,  and  eco- 
nomic anpects  of  family  r.l.mning  among  dif- 
ferent groups  in  our  society,  and  al;o  of  the 
most  effective  means  by  which  family  plan- 
ning services  can  be  made  avaihtble.  But 
science,  de.';p;te  popular  iiotions,  is  not  a  pan- 
acea: it  is  a  tool  which  wise  and  dedicated 
people  can  use  for«the  betterment  of  m,;u- 
kind."  1 

The  postwar  surg^  in  births  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  occurred  in  ."^pite  of  a  steady 
increase  in  the  proporilo:i  of  couples  Uiung 
contraception,  is  attributed  in  the  report  to 
two  factors:  (1)  The  aiip  ircnt  piefere;ice 
among  couples  who  consciously  choose  the 
number  of  children  they  will  h.i\e  for  mod- 
erate-tize  families  ratlicr  tiian  small  ones. 
the  latter  being  the  case  in  the  1920's  ar.d 
1930's;  and  (2)  the  lack  of  effective  limita- 
tion of  family  size  among  the  underprivileged 
groups. 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  dominant  factor  has  been  the  preferci.ce 
for  Uirger  families,  according  to  tlie  com- 
mittee. "The  importance  of  high  fertility 
among  the  underprivileged  lies  not  fo  mucii 
in  its  contribution  to  the  national  birthrate 
( the  average  number  of  children  born  in  lov,-- 
income  groups  w.is  shown  in  19G0  to  differ  by 
less  than  1  from  tiic  average  for  higher  in- 
come families)  as  In  the  dilTiculties  that  ex- 
cessive fertility  imposes  on  the  impoverished 
themselv^." 

Further,  the  realization  that  excess  fer- 
tility among  low-income  gnjups  does  not 
greatly  affect  the  overall  average  docs  not 
diminish  the  hardships  for  the  slE'tiificant 
minority  of  couples  who  have  more  children 
than  they  want,  and  aLso  for  the  much  lar^'er 
number  who  have  children  more  quickly 
than  they  think  desirable,  it  is  noted. 

Tlie  report  points  out  that  a  clrcumstanro 
in  which  every  couple  would  conceive  on'y 
children  they  deliberately  choose  to  have. 
terminnting  their  family  formation  with  tlie 
two,  three,  or  four  children  that  the  vast 
majority  prefer,  "would  greatly  diminish  one 
of  the  conditions  that  perpetuates  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  opinion  of  many  psychologists,  it 
is  noted,  deformation  of  character  and  per-  ' 
Eonality  irl  children,  culminating,  for  ex- 
ample, in  juvenile  delinquency,  often  results 
from  a  feeling  of  having  been  rejected  by 
their  parents.  Parental  attitudes  and  be- 
havior that  produce  this  feeling  are  much 
more  likely  when  children  are  born  as  a 
result  of  unintended  pregnancies. 

To  mrke  more  effective  the  basic  freedom 
cf  individual  families  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  will  have,  the  Commit- 
tee urges:  fi)  more  widespread  availability 
of  family-planning  services  and  informa- 
tion through  private  and  public  agencies; 
(2)  more  effective  preparation  of  physicians 
to  assume  responsibilities  for  population 
control,    through    reevaluation    of    medical 
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school  straining  in  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy anil  greater  nttcntion  to  curriculums  to 
such  problems  as  material  and  perinatal 
mortality,  abortion,  sterilization  and  contra- 
ception, and  to  principles  of  population 
change;  and  (3)  extension  of  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  of  local  public  health 
departments  to  include  birth  control  services. 
In  research,  the  Committee  cajis  for  an 
expansion  of  effort  in  the  whole  range  of  dis- 
ciplines and  professions  that  contribute  to 
knowledL^e  of  population  matters,  including 
demography,  economics,  and  other  social  sci- 
ences, fis  well  as  biology,  medicine,  and  public 

health. 

It  cites  a  particular  need  for  basic  research 
into  reproductive  physiology,  and  systematic 
efforts  to  assess  the  effectivenes  and  ac- 
ceptability of  the  various  contraceptive 
procedures  that  are  now  available. 

In  its  recoiuendations  on  education  and 
training,  the  Committee  notes,  among  other 
needs,  a  specific  need  for  more  and  better 
qualified  fiimily-planning  administrators. 
In  the  area  of  public  undenstanding,  it  urges 
the  inclusion  of  pojmlatlon  studies  and  the 
principles  of  responsible  parenthood  in  the 
curriculums  of  college.-:.  univer.<;ities.  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  continued  discussion  in 
magazines,  the  daily  prers,  and  on  radio  and 
television. 

Emphasizing  the  "increasing  responsi- 
bihty"  of  the  Federal  Govcrr.nient  in  all 
three  areas  of  its  recomcndat!on.s — research, 
edvication  and  training,  and  public  serv- 
ices-^tlie  Committee  ur^;cs  that  the  Govern- 
ment facilitate  U.S.  prograj-ns  in  these  areas 
as  promptly  as  possible,  "perhaps  by  the 
app<>intment  of  a  person  at  a  high  national 
level  with  specific  re;=ponsibility  for  leader- 
ship in  lni;)lementing  p;opulaTion  programs." 

Members  of  the  Academy-Research  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Population,  in  addition  to 
Dr.  McElroy.  are;  Bernard  Bcrel.<^on,  the  Pop- 
ulation Council;  Ansley  Coale.  Princet'jn 
University:  Benedict  J.  Duffy.  Jr..  George- 
tawn  University:  Karl  Folkers.  Stanford 
Research  Institute;  Ronald  Frcedman.  Uni- 
versity tf  Michigan;  Seymour  Kety.  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health;  Clement  L. 
M.Jkcrt,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  John 
C.  Snyder.  Ihirv.ord  School  of  Public  Health; 
find  Hazard  C.  T.aylor.  Columbia  University. 
Robert  E.  Green  of  the  Academy  staff  serves 
the  Committee   as   Executive   Secretary. 

Tne  present  study  was  suj^ported  by  the 
Population  Council. 


[From  the  \Va=!iinglon   iD.C.)    Post.  May  25, 
1&G51 

RiGiiT  To  Set  Family  Size  Seen  Denied 


"No  family  should  be  fated  tiirough  pov- 
erty or  ignorance  to  have  children  they  do 
not  want  and  cannot  properly  care  for,"  the 
Committee  emphasizes  in  its  coiiclusions. 

Tile  evidence  is  that  low-income,  low-edu- 
cation families  do  not  w.;nt  more  children 
than  do  families  with  higher  incomes  and 
education,  tiie  report  notes.  Ratiicr,  it  says, 
they  have  niure  children  sim.ply  because  they 
do  not  have  the  iriformation  or  resources  to 
control  the  .""ize  cf  their  families. 

TO  HEI-P  FAMILIES  CHOOSE 

To  help  iii'rure  that  all  iiidividual  families 
will  have  the  freedom  to  choose  family  size, 
th?  Academy  Committee  made  there  recom- 
mendations: 

Family  planning  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  public  health  programs  and  individual 
medical  care.  Birtli  control  advice  should 
routinely  be  included  in  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care  from  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 

Both  private  and  public  welfare  agencies 
should  offer  instruction  in  effective  family 
planning. 

Better  training  should  be  given  physicians 
to  advise  patients  on  birth  control  methods. 

Schools  and  colleges  should  teach  prin- 
ciples of  family  planni!ig  and  responsible 
parenthood.  They  also  can  help  guide  stu- 
dents to  agencies  to  supply  them  with  birth 
control  Information  that  does  not  conflict 
with  their  religious  beliefs.  The  instruc- 
tion must  come  early,  the  report  emphasizes, 
because  two  out  of  five  illegitimate  babies 
are  born  to  women  19  or  younger. 

In  an  introductory  statement  to  the  re- 
port. Frederick  Scltz,  Academy  president, 
empha;:izes  that  population  problems  in  the 
United  States  may  not  be  the  same  as  in  less- 
developed  countries,  but  are  "nonetheless 
critical." 

Actually,  the  rat«  of  natural  population 
Increase  in  the  United  States  is  well  below 
tliat  of  the  developing  countries  and  has 
slackened  recently. 

But  the  growth,  the  report  emphasizes, 
poses  serious  obstacles  to  many  goals  of  so- 
ciety and  In  the  very  long  run  will  become 
"intolerable  and  then  physically  impossible" 
on  the  crowded  earth. 

Actually  the  larger  number  of  children  in 
low-income  families  has  relatively  little  effect 
on  the  national  birth  rate — the  average  num- 
ber of  chidrcn  among  the  poor  h?.^  been  esti- 
mated at  le.=-s  than  one  above  that  for  higher 
income  families.  The  steady  population  rise 
is  due  more  to  a  conscious  preference  for 
larger  families. 

But.  In  human  terms,  the  Committee  sees 
a  dragging  effect  on  the  di.sa.tivantaged  family 
already  having  difficulty  providing  a  decent 
living. 


(By  Jean  M.  Whit«) 

The  "basic  human  right"  of  freedom  to 
limit  fiimily  size  is  being  denied  to  niany  of 
the  N.ition's  pc><;:r.  wlio  thus  are  forced  to  bear 
a  heavy  burden  of  unwanted  children. 

This  is  one  of  t!ie  conclusions  of  a  report 
released  yesterday  In-  a  committee  cf  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  higher  birth  rate  among  the  im- 
povcriahed.  tlie  study  cmplia.'iizcs,  is  one  fac- 
tor thilt  "perpetuates  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty"  and  puts  the  Nation's  general 
pro.<^perity  out  of  the  reach  of  millions  of  its 
citizens. 

NEED  FOa  rnOMPT   ACTION 

The  ,CoiTimittee  says  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  "increasing  responsibility" 
for  research,  education,  and  public  services 
in  the  field  of  family  planning.  The  need  is 
for  prompt  action,  the  report  stresses,  and 
may  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  top-level 
offirinl  to  head  up  population  programs. 

Dr.  William  D.  McElroy.  professor  of  biology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  Chairman 
Df  the  Committee  that  drew  up  the  25-page 
report  on  "The  Growth  of  U.S.  Population." 
It  is  a  sequel  to  a  19G3  report  on  world 
population  problems. 


ir.i£urance  fund  to  establish  the  Veterans 
Reopened  Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
authorized  last  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  disabled  veterans.  Repayment  is  to 
be  made  to  the  Treasury  with  Interest. 

Approved  the  following  amendments  to  tlie 
social  security  bill  H.R.  6675: 

Amends  bill  ro  as  to  extend  basic  hospital 
insurance  coverage  under  the  transitional 
provisions  for  uninstired  persons  to  all  Fed- 
crol  employees  or  retired  Federal  employees 
over  age  Co  who  are  not  covered  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Eenfits  Act  of 
1C59  (Etill  excluded  would  be  those  persons 
who  are  actually  covered  under  such  pro- 
gram) . 

Deletion  cf  that  provision  of  the  House 
bill  which  would  have  limited  deduction  for 
medical  expenses  of  taxpayers  age  65  and 
over  tci  amounts  in  excess  of  3  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  income  (1  percent  in 
the  case  of  medicine  and  drugs) .  Under  the 
cominiJ^tee  decision,  these  taxpayers  will  con- 
tinue to  deduct  medical  expenses  without 
reference  to  their  incomes. 

Deletion  of  House  provision  which  would 
have  allowed  all  taxpayers  to  deduct  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  insurance 
<up  to  maximum  deduction  of  S250)  -with- 
out regard  to  the  3 -percent  limit.  Under 
this  committee  decision  the  entire  medical 
care  insurance  premium  will  continue  to  be 
treated  as  a  medical  expense. 

The  committee  will  continue  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6675  at  the  next  executive 
session  called  by  the  chairman,  the  date  de- 
pending on  whether  the  Senate  will  be  called 
into  morning  session  to  complete  action  on 
the  voting  rights  biU. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL  AMEND- 
MENTS APPROVED  BY  SENATE  FI- 
NANCE COMMITTEE 

Xlv.  BYKD  of  Virginia.  :\Ir.  President. 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  bocly  of  the  Rzcord  a  press  release 
annoinicing  the  amendments  to  the  so- 
cial security  bill,  H  R.  6675.  approved  to- 
day by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

May  25.  1960. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  tlie  Honorable  H.'v.rey  P.  Byrd,  to- 
day announced  the  following  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 

Approved  nomination  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Approved  and  ordered  reported  without 
amendment  the  bill  H.R.  7597  authorizing 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  transfer  up 
to  $1,650,000  from  the  veterans  special  term 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Seriate,  I  move,  imder  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <^at  5 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  May  26,  1965,  at 
9  o'clock  a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  25  degislative  day  of 
May  241^  1965: 

Department  of  the  Aemt 

W.  Brewster  Kopp.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Ed- 
mund T.  Pratt,  Jr.,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
May  24).  1965: 

,  Detartt-ient    of    Commerce 
Alan-S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary Oi  Commerce  for  Transportation. 

Civil  AEEOTC.^rxics  Bo.'UtD 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  to   be  a 
naembcr  of   the  Civil   Aeronautics   Board   for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  19fe8. 

In-  tije' Diplomatic  an-d  Foreign-  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Stanley  S. 
CarpenttT  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  I.  and  ending  Michael  G.  Wygant  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  13,  1965;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Barney  B.  Tay- 
lor  to   1?^    a   consul    general   of   the    United 
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St::t:s  of  America,  rmd  cndiiif;  EUvin  T.  V.iii- 
g>.s  to  bo  a  oonsul  cf  the  Ufiitc-d  'States  of 
A'-ncrlc.t.  whh'h  iiomir.atioiis  wore  rco'oivcci 
by  t!ie  Senate  and  appeared  in  tlie  t'ON- 
cuL'SsioxAi.  HEcoRn  on  M  ly  10.  19G5. 


HOUSE  OF  REP!IESENTAT!VES 

Ti  1  ;■!;\^ .  !\!\^  12."),  \V{')1 

~r..  Htuic  ir.ct  at  12  o'clock  n-^on. 

The  Ch-iplain.  R^  v.  B:r:r-,!  ci  Bra.'-knrai), 
D.D..  used  th's  vcr^c  oi  Sciipiuic  prcccd- 
in  '  the  prnycr: 

E:;hc.<^:nns  5:8:  Now  aj'c  ]ic  light  in  t}:c 
Lvd:   2ca}k  as  children   of  lin^.t. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  turn  to  Theo  in 
Pi-aycr.  \vc  beseech  Thco  th-^.t  \ve  may 
lif.ve  the  sincerity  of  a  true  foith  and  the 
fidelity  of  a  lovirifi  5p:yit  and  l;c  partner-s 
of  the  eternal  Christ. 

Grant  that  we  may  enter  with  Him  in 
tlie  .ioys  that  will  cheer  us  and  the  trials 
that  will  teach  us  to  put  our  trust  in 
Thee. 

Inspire  us  to  yield  our  si.nrit  eagerly 
to  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit  that  it  may 
be  touched  to  finer  issues  and  trained  for 
that  higher  service  wh'ch  always  carries 
en  faithfully  and  without  fear  or  fore- 
boding. 

Help  us  to  give  a  more  far-reaching 
and  wider  expansion  to  Uic  hopes  of 
humanity,  whicli  cur  finite  minds  can- 
not explain  and  whicii  are  awed  by  a 
love  and  light  which  our  hearts  cannot 
fathcm  or  comprehend. 

Hear  us  in  H's  name  in  whom  Thy  life 
and  love  were  humanized  that  we  might 
see  Tiiy  purpose  and  meaning.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annotmced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  the  Jef- 
ferson Crnstructicn  Co.; 

H.R-  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Edward 
G.  Morhauser: 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
MriUricia  Reyes; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  cf  William 
L.  Chatel::in.  tJ.S.  Navy,  retired; 

H.R.39:;5.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ar.d 
fcr  ether  purposes; 

H.R  6497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  In- 
crease ia  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  cf  the  United  States;  and 

H  R-  8122.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Enercy  C  mmission  in 
£:cc  rdance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
o'her  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
fallowing  tiUe: 

H.R.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach.  N.C. 
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Tiic  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  andj  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  follow ii.g  titles,  in  wliich 
the  concuiTence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  11:3.  An  act  for  tlie  relic  of  Armando 
£.  Ar'TtiiUcF' 

S.  133.  An  act  for  the  relief  1  if  Faustino  G. 
Diuiuplin.  Jr.; 

S.L'IJ.  -in  act  relaiincr  to  thi  appoininieiit 
cl  tl.o  Dircjtur  of  the  Fedei  .il  Burc.iu  of 
l:.v.:'.-;i:;:atioi!; 

S  vyj..  An  act  for  tho  rcllci 
iPoni'.y  Korlccu  Doughty) ; 

y.4Ci!3.  Ai  act  for^he  relief 
S.nv.:  CiianCho; 

S.  •:  :-V  An  act  for  the  rcli  f  uf  C.irlcen 
Caen: 

S.iiO.  An  act  for  the  rclici 
BaxiogioWiki; 

S.  450.  A'.i    act    for    tlie    rcli( 
John  Campball  McCaughey; 

S.  1'jLI.   A:i  ac;   for  the  relief 
Tuaz  'W: 

S  51G.  An  act  to  amend  the 
t: jii  entitled   'Joinc  rcsoliuioi  1  to  establish 
the    St.    Augtistine    Quadricen  :ennial    Com- 
m.ssion.   and   for  other  pvu'poi  cs".  approved 
Au^i;ust    1-i.    19u2    (76    St, it.    3S(  ) .    to    provide 
that    eight    members    of    si;cl 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Prciidcnt,  to  pro 
Vide  that  ctuit  C:mmiision  slipH  not  termi 
nate    prior    to    December    31 
.-uthorj;;e  appropriations  for  eatryiiig  cue  the 
provisions  of  stich  joint  resell  tion; 

S.  579.  An   act   for   the  relicl 
cf  Nevv"  Hampshire; 

S.  5C2.  An"  act  for  the  relief 
Kazaacheev; 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  3f  Ming  Chup 
Chau; 

S.  5-5,  An  act  for  the  relie '  of  Santiago 
Woo  and  iMorjm  Chce  de  Woo; 

S.  5SG.  An  act  for  the  relief  a  :  Maria  Tsilis; 

S.  Cl  J.  An  act  lor  ilie  relief  i  i  Miss  Choun 
Seem  Ivim; 

S.  82G.  An  act  for  ilie  relief  (  f  Har  Gobind 
Khorana: 

S.  10:39.  An  act  for  the  relie 
ViselU: 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relie 
Raf..l;.  Monarca; 

S.  1064.  An  act  for  the  relii 
Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobc,  and  their 
Angela  Jacobe.  Tercsita  Jacobt,  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ram:)!!  Jacobo; 

S.  1084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sliu  Hsien 
Clianci; 

S.  110.3.  An  act  for  the  relidf  cf  Kathryn 
ChoiAst; 

S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  reli^?f  of  Mirhan 
G.  zirian; 

S.  1138.  An  act  for  the  reliejT  of  Lt.  Rob- 
ert C.  Gibson;  J 

S.  119G.  An  act  for  the  relief!  of  Wright  G. 
J,..m?r-: 

S.  1197.  An  act  for  the  reliSf  cf  Angelino 
M.Ttino; 

S.  1209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .Specialist 
M.  ;-.rc'  D.  Racclis: 

S.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Lee 

S.  1390.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  Rocky 
River  Ct-  and  MTcy  Land  C'lrp.: 

S.  1405.  An  act  f.or  the  relief  of  Jozsef  Poz- 
sonyi  and  his  wife.  Agnes  Pozsanyi,  and  their 
m-n-r  child.  Ildiko  PozEonyi: 

S.  1 408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Eyre; 

S.  1498.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Artamnno'.-;  and  1 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolutior^  establishing 
the  Commission  on  .■^rt  and  Antiques  of  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tine  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title:  j 

S.  339.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  Iffational  Mon- 
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tnncnt    in    the    State    of   Nebraska.    a!id   for 
otlier  purposes. 

The  message  also  annomiced  that  Sen- 
ate Kesolution  102,  disapproving  Rror- 
ganization  Plan  No.  1  of  lOG.o.  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Prcoident 
on  March  25,  103j.  failed  in  passage. 

REPORT  OF  CO.IIMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFF.\IRS-OVFnSEAS  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  PRIVATE  NONPROFIT 
.V.IERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Admini.-^iia- 
tion.  I  call  up  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 35!.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lov.  s : 

II.  Rrs.  354 

Resolved,  That  there  ho  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Comiiiittee  on  Foreign  Allairs  one 
thou.sand  eight  hundred  adihtional  copies  of 
the  report  of  that  committee  entitled  "Over- 
seas Programs  of  Private  Norpro.it  Aiiiericm 
Organizations." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  re::onsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAI'IER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
iz  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.'^e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
nanics : 

[Roll  No.  108] 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
T^andstra 
Gerry 
Boruier 
Bro-.vii.  Ohio 
Burton,  Cahf. 
Carter 
Cholf 

Ciaw.son.  Del 
D;'cld:irio 
Dulskl 
Fiynt 
GiUigan 
Gre:;n,  Orc^. 


Grifiin 

Higon.Cahf. 

Ha:;na 

Harvey,  In:i. 

H.nrvcy,  Mich. 

H  -oort 

Hun-ats 

Ichord 

Lennon 

Macdar.ald 

M.-irtin.  Ala. 

Martin.  M.-iss. 

M.ithlas 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 


Rcsnick 

Reuss 

Roncaiio 

Rooney.  N A'. 

s:<ubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Si5!  UT'.er 

Stubbl;  field 

Te!';uc,  Tex. 

Toll 

Watts 

Woltncr 

White.  Idaho 

WiUis 

Wrii:l!t 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answc.cd  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
v.-ith. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Gpcakcr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  reports. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


StPtc  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  7750)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1901,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN  THE  eOMMirrrE  ok  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Slittc  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7750,  v.'ith 
Mr.  L.\NDRL-M  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee ro.se  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
throu'-'h  the  first  section  of  the  bill  end- 
ing on  line  4,  pa':c  1.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  this  section,  the  Clerk 

will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  I 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec  101.  Sect'on  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  f.tatement  of  policy,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follov.-ing 
new  paragraph: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as- 
sistance under  this  or  any  other  .^ct  to  any 
foreign  country  which  hereafter  permits,  or 
fails  to  take  adcciuate  men -tires  to  prevent, 
the  damage  or  de:aruction  by  mob  action  of 
Uaiied  States  property  within  such  cov.ntry, 
should  be  terminated  and  should  not  be 
resumed  until  the  Pro-idcnt  determines  that 
aiipropriate  measures  have  been  taken  by 
such  covinlry  to  prevent  a  recurrence  there- 
of." 

AMENDMENT  OrFnRED  EY  MR.  rul  TON  OF 
PEMN3Yi.VANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pcnn.sylvania.     Mr, 
Chainnan.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f oUovvS : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuiton  of 
Pcnn.sylvania:  On  page  2.  line  2.  after  "pre- 
vent" Insert  "personal  injury  to,  unlawful 
imprisonment  or  detention  or  loss  of  life  of 
United  States  citizens". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairmcin,  on  reading  this  bill.  I  find  on 
page  2  there  is  the  provision  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  assistance  to  any 
foi'eign  countiy  shall  terminate  which 
hereafter  permits,  or  fails  to  take  ade- 
quate meastu'es  to  prevent  the  damage  or 
destruction  of  U.S.  property  within  such 
country  by  mob  action.  The  section  fur- 
ther states  that  U.S.  aid  should  not  be 
resumed  until  the  President  determines 
appropriate  measures  have  been  taken 
by  such  country  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  certain  acts  against  U.S.  property. 
These  acts,  as  the  bill  is  now  written, 
apply  to  dnmrgc  or  destruction  by  mob 
action  of  U.S.  property,  within  that 
country.  Dut  the  section  docs  not  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  citizens  themselves. 

What  my  amendment  docs  is  this.  It 
says  that  this  section  also  will  apply  to 
the  ix'r.sons  of  U.S.  citizens.  This  is  how- 
it  applies  to  the  persons.  I  put  in  the 
words  "to  prevent  personal  injury  to,  un- 
lavN-ful  imprisonment  or  detention  or  loss 
of  life,  of  U.S.  citizens." 

Therefore,  the  section  will  now  read 
both  OS  to  the  U.S.  property  d.^^mage 
as  well  as  to  the  jiiersons  and  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  section  wiU  now  read  this  way: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Cangrcss  that  assist- 
ance under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  for- 
eign  country    whicli    hereafter   permiLs,    or 


fails  to  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent 
personal  injury  to,  unlawful  imprisorunent 
or  detention  or  loss  of  life  of  United  State* 
citizens  and  the  damage  or  destruction  by 
mob  action  of  United  States  property  within 
such  country.  .=^hould  be  terminated  and 
sliould  not  be  resumed  until  the  President 
determines  that  appropriate  mea.sures  have 
been  taken  by  such  country  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence thereof." 

Now  what  often  happens  is  this.  Our 
U.S.  citizens  are  detained  without  cause 
and  they  are  impri.^oncd  or  held  incom- 
municado. This  has  occurred  many 
times.  My  amendment  s*ates  that  the 
President  then  can  caiicel  aid  or  suspend 
the  aid  of  a  recipient  country  until  the 
releases  of  detained  U.S.  citizens  are 
made  and  until  the  President  determines 
that  proper  measures  have  been  taken  by 
that  country  to  protect  the  lives  as  well 
as  property  of  U.S.  citizens.  I  think 
Congre.s.s  should  provide  for  such  cases 
tliat  involve  personal  injuiy  or  unlawful 
imiM'isonment  or  detention  or  loss  of  life 
of  U.S.  citizens  as  well  as  provi-sions 
applying  to  damage  to  property.  The 
lives,  liberties,  and  security  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  every  country  wherever  they 
might  be,  are  certainly  more  important 
than  damage  to  U.S.  property,  which 
certainly  .should  be  protected,  too. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  concerning  the  intentions  of  the 
gentleman,  in  offering  the  amendment  to 
the  bill.  His  intentions  are  good.  He  is 
seeking  to  protect  as  many  of  our  citi- 
zens and  as  much  of  our  property  as  pos- 
sible. 

However,  I  fear  the  .gentleman  v,-ould 
go  just  a  little  too  far.  when  he  talks 
about  cutting  off  aid  for  unlawful  arrests 
and  imprisonment.  Who  is  to  determine 
what  is  unlawful  and  what  is  not  unlaw- 
ful? 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  our  intention,  in 
am.ending  the  original  law.  which  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  of  destruction  of 
embassies  or  property  of  the  United 
States  the  President  should  have  the 
richt  to  cut  off  aid,  to  go  that  far. 

When  it  is  .^aid,  in  the  event  an  in- 
dividual is  unlawfully  arrested,  aid  will 
be  cut  off,  that  is  going  a  little  too  far. 
In  order  to  deteimine  whether  there  is 
an  unlawful  arrest  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  trial  and  to  have  appeals  and  so  on. 
Heaven  alone  knows  where  one  will  wind 
up. 

I\Ir.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.^ylv^nia. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  had  many  U.S.  cases  of  our  citizens 
being  detained  and  arrested,  and  injured 
abroad.  I  can  point  out  two  specific 
ca.ses  recently  of  British  citizens  who 
were  aircraft  pilots.  They  were  in  two 
African  countries.  They  were  stoned. 
They  were  held  incommunicado.  The 
consuls  and  ambassadors  were  denied 
access  to  them.,  and  there  h.ad  been  no 
trial. 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  U.S.  property 
and  give  a  right  to  the  President  to  de- 
termine whether  aid  shall  be  given,  be- 
cause of  damage  to  property,  how  much 


more  important  is  it  to  protect  U.S.  citi- 
zens from  false  arrest,  from  imprison- 
ment, and  from  being  held  incommuni- 
cado..  One  does  not  need  a  trial.  The 
Presiccnt  will  detei-mine  when  this  sit- 
uation shall  exist  in  each  recipient 
country. 

Mr:  FARBSTEIN.  It  is  basic  and 
fundainenta.1  in  this  legislation  that  the 
Pre.sident  has  the  right  at  any  time, 
whether  we  suggest  it  in  a  preamble  or 
not.  ,The  Pi-esident  has  a  right  to  dis- 
contiifue  aid.  He  can  do  that  at  any 
time  he  pleases.  That  is  inherent  in 
the  legislation. 

When  we  stretch  this  too  far,  it  seems 
to  my  perhaps  we  may  not  attain  the 
end  we  seek  to  attain. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr,. FARBSTEIN,     I  yield. 

Mr.-  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  it 
is  the  case  that  the  President  has  the 
power.*  to  terminate  aid  anyhow,  in  any 
events  including  actions  with  respect  to 
property,  why  is  there  a  provision  only 
for  Jiroperty  and  not  with  respect  to 
liberty  and  human  life  as  well?  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  provision  for  prop- 
erty, of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
provision  with  respect  to  human  life  and 
liberty,  against  unlawful  detention  of  our 
U.S.  citizens  without  access  by  our 
Ambassadors  or  consuls. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  do  not  wish  to 
labor  the  question  too  long.  There  was 
a  tremendous  furor  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Embassy  in  Egypt. 
That  was  wrong.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Indonesia.    That  was  wrong. 

To  overcome  those  situations,  we  in- 
serted the  language  as  a  warning  to  the 
people'  who  are  beneficiaries  of  our  aid 
that  they  had  better  be  careful  or  other- 
wise they  will  lose  our  assistance. 

When  we  extend  this  to  a  situation 
which  might  become  veiy  difficult  to  in- 
terpret. I  feel  we  are  touching  dangerous 
ground.  If  our  citizens  are  held  incom- 
municado, after  the  diplomatic  conver- 
sations— and  it  appears  as  though  the 
govci-nment  which  is  the  recipient  of  our 
aid  insists  upon  refusing  to  release  those 
individuals,  I  believe  we  can  do  quite  a 
good  deal  if  we  wish  to.  Things  have 
been  done  heretofore  in  connection  v«-ith 
situations  of  that  type,  even  going  be- 
yond the  refusal  of  aid. 

I  do  not  believe  that  situation  has  ap- 
plication here.  I  believe  it  would  cause 
more  harm,  than  do  good,  although  I  can 
appreciate  the  intentions  of  the  gentle- 
man," which  I  ccnsider  to  be  highly 
appropriate. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsj'lvania .  Mr. 
Chairman,  v.ill  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
pin-pbse  of  the  provision  is  to  give  notice 
that  if  these  countries  permit  damage  to 
U.S.  property,  then  aid  will  be  tcnninated 
or  suspended,  do  you  not  think  it  is  just 
•as  rise  that  if  our  citizens  are  hurt, 
killed,  or  held  incom.municado  the  same 
suspension  of  U.S.  aid  will  be  done? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  have  to  write 
into  any  law  the  basic  policy  that  we  will 
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take  action  when  a  U.S.  citizen  is  killed? 
There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  This 
amendment  was  desisned  solely  to  pro- 
tect American  property  overseas.  It  is  an 
important  amendment.  The  danger  here 
is  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  we  are  going 
to  change  emphasis  from  the  protection 
of  property  and  confuse  what  we  are 
talkini:  about.  We  will  never  be  com- 
placent about  the  loss  of  life.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  there  is  some  complacency 
about  destroying  our  property.  This 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  destroys  the 
effectiveness  of  the  provision  in  the  bill, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  our  embas- 
sies against  mob  violence.  The  commit- 
tee spent  a  long  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  same  amendment  that 
is  incorporated  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  and  will  meet  no  opposi- 
tion in  conference.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  goes  entirely  too  far,  I 
think. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Is  it  not  true  we  have  not  had  any 
particular  problem  except  in  certain  iso- 
lated instances  with  respect  to  personnel? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton  1  mentioned  two  British  pilots 
who  it  turned  out  were  not  U.S.  citizens. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  should  bo  writing 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
here  to  protect  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  also  true  our  own 
Government  acted  promptly,  with  dis- 
patch and  firmness,  wherever  we  had  a 
problem  arising  involving  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
reason  for  this  amendment  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  property  is  because  we  have 
run  across  a  well-organized  plan  in  which 
the  Communists  are  involved,  and  we 
are  -trying  to  advise  recipient  govern- 
ments that  they  cannot  tacitly  or  indi- 
rectly let  Communists. agitate  and  tear 
up  American  property  and  still  expect  to 
get  some  aid  under  this  bill.  That  is 
the  pmiJose  of  this  amendment,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  tidying  to  protect  prop- 
erty and  American  life. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
are  giving  the  Communists  notice  that 
the  aid  might  be  terminated  if  they  tear 
up  property,  how  much  better  would  it 
be  to  give  the  notice  likewise  that  if 
they  damage  or  injure  our  citizens  and 
imprison  them  or  hold  them  incommu- 
nicado or  if  they  cause  the  loss  of  life 
of  U.S.  citizens,  then  we  give  them  notice 
also  that  the  aid  may  be  terminated.  I 
feel  if  you  do  it  just  on  property,  it  leaves 


out  the  matter  of  human  life.  I  might 
say  to  you  I  want  prompt  action  on  both 
the  matter  of  lives  and  property,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  say  it  with  respect  to 
property,  we  should  most  certainly  say 
it  with  respect  to  U.S.  life  as  well. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Again  I  $ay  to  the 
gentleman — why  do  we  have  to  write  it 
into  this  bill?  The  President  certainly 
has  the  authority,  the  desirt,  and  the 
determination  to  protect  anv  American 
life. 

The  CHAIRI\LAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 1  Mr.  Fulton  1 . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cliaptcr  2 — Development  as.Astance 

.■\M:  ND.MKNT  OFFlTRrO   UV    MR,  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairmaa,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clftk  read  as  follows: 
Page  2.  after  line  8.  insert  th^  following: 
"Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

"Sic.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assi.  lance  Act  oi  19G1,  a.r,  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  development  loans,  is 
amendccl  as  fo'low:- : 

■•'(a)  Amend  section  202(a)  by  striking 
out  ■'and  $1,500.01)0.000  for  each  oi  tlic  ne.xt 
two  fiscal  years,  whicli  sum.^  .'tiall  i  'main 
available  until  expended:  Provid^.  That  any 
unappropriated  portion  of  tlic  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  alu"  inch  fis- 
cal year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  fubte- 
quent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period 
in  addition  to  the  amount  otlier^ise  author- 
i"ed  to  be  nnprciprintccl  ir-v  r\\:h  :  ubr.cciuent 
fiscal  year:  Provided  further ;•  and  substitute 
the  following:  ••$1,500,000,000  fair  the  fiscal 
year  13G5,  anci  ;-:619  202.000  iur  t"np  fiscal  year 
1966.  whicli  .■:um>  hall  remani  ay.iilable  un- 
til expended:  Provided"  '." 

And  renumber  the  following  iicctions  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  this  is  r.n 
amendment  to  existing  law  which,  if 
adopted,  would  reduce  the  Amount  of 
this  authorization  bill  by  $130,958,000; 
essentially  a  reduction  of  $131  million  in 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  may 
properly  be  asked  how  I  arrived  at  that 
figure.  The  figure  of  ,$130,958,000  is  the 
total  amount  expected  to  be  in  the  pipe- 
line, as  of  June  30  of  this  ye&r,  for  the 
following  countries:  United  Arab  Re- 
public, Haiti,  Cambodia,  Indoiresia,  Al- 
geria, Ghana,  and  Congo — Brazzaville. 

I  say  that  if  you  take  the  amount  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  pipeline  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  for  each  cf  tbo.se  coun- 
tries and  total  them  you  reacjli  a  H  'ure 
just  short  of  S131  million  tvhich  my 
amendment  would  take  from  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund. 

Not  all  of  this  pipeline  money,  not  all 
of  the  money  expected  to  be  in  the  pipe- 
line is  develormort  loan  monoy.  Ovtr 
$100  million  is.  The  rest  of  it  is  in  cer- 
tain other  funds,  such  as  supporting 
assistance,  contingency  fund,  and  other 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  make  any 
reduction  in  the  dollar  value  of  this  bill, 
if  we  are  to  say  to  certain  countries 
which  have  repeatedly  flaunted  us  and 


our  assistance  that  we  do  not  like  that, 
that  we  resent  their  attitudes,  then  here 
is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Let  mc  read  to  the  Committee  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  was  printed  in  Time  mag- 
azine dated  May  2L  It  is  signed  Noi-o- 
dom  Sihanouk.  Cliicf  of  State,  Phnom 
Penh,  Cambodia.  I  shall  read  that  let- 
ter published  in  Time  ma;4azine. 

Sin:  As  an  ixnti-Americ:ui.  I  thank  you  fur 
your  rotten  article  devoted  U>  iny  pcr;i.)u  in 
your  i.s.'ue  ot  May  7.  Ymir  insult  to  n  licad 
of  stale  and  yotir  ocli(jus  lies  dislionor  not 
only  your  magazine  but  also  your  nation. 

I  assure  you  that  I  wauld  much  prefer  to 
die  from  the  blo-.vs  oi  the  Communists  (who 
are  certainly  hostile  to  royalty,  but  wiio 
have  no  contempt  for  ns)  than  capltuhite 
before  you,  who  symbolize  the  worst  in 
humanity:  i.e.,  racism,  discrimination,  iu- 
jiu^tice,  tie:Uli,  and  lies. 

(Signed)      NO!u>dom  Sihanouk, 

Cliiej  of  State,  P)inom  Penh.  Cambodia. 

Cambodia  is  oi^e  of  the  countries  tliat 
would  be  affected  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted, 

Mr.  Chairman,  programs  for  certain  of 
these  coimtrics  are  to  be  funded  under 
this  year's  authorization  bill.  The  Pres- 
ident does  have  certain  elasticity.  Of 
course,  he  also  has  the  contingency 
fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  hope  to  do 
thi-ough  my  amendment  is  to  cut  off  the 
pijjoline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mu.st  iJoint  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  that  that  is 
my  intent,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
by  naming  countries  specifically  thty 
will  be  denied  loans  under  this  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  I  am  predicating  it 
u'ion  the  basis  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  one  sum  of  money.  Even 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment.  I  must  say 
in  candor  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  while  I  sneak  as  I  do,  and 
others  niay  speak  as  they  do.  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  bound  to  cut  it  from 
these  countries  I  have  named. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frooi  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objectioTi. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
u.'ic  this  yardstick  in  recommending  the 
ro'Juction  in  dollars,  which  we  do.  that 
the  administration  would  respect  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  would  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  might  say  that 
certain  portions  of  this  have  already 
been  cai-marked,  and  that  is  also  true. 
But,  against  some  of  those  carmarkin.ns 
there  has  been  little  disbui-semcnt  or 
there  has  been  very  little  action  of  any 
kind  in  some  cases  since  1963  and  in 
many  cases  since  19G2.  In  one  instance, 
one  portion  of  this  deals  with  an  alloca- 
tion of  $55  million  for  a  .smelter  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  never  be  faaanc.^'d 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  that  we 
can  indicate  our  strong  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  those  nations  that  turn  from 
us  and  in  the  direction  of  communism, 
or  turn  from  us  and  in  the  direction  of 
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other  great  powers.  We  can  iiidicate 
thr.t  we  strongly  disapprove  of  that.  We 
crin  reduce  the  dollar  amcunl  of  this  bill 
bv  almost  $131  million  and,  at  the  same 
time  for  those  who  favor  the  legislation, 
it  would  not  be  a  blow  which  would  com- 
plctclv  wipe  it  out. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  g.cntleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
f!o;n  Indiana  has  mentioned  a  $.j5  mil- 
lion loan  that  we  made  lor  a  smelter, 
I  presume  he  is  referring  to  the  loan 
agreement  v,ith  Ghana. 

Is  it  not  trae  that  this  loan  was  oiily 
dated  June  1962,  just  over  two  years  ago, 
and  is  a  50-percent  matching  loan  un- 
dertaken with  the  Export-Imixirt  Bank 
for  a  sue  million  smelter,  and  that  pay- 
ments thereon  were  not^to  begin  until 
JanuaiY  196.5? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
funds  have  not  been  drawn  against,  or 
if  they  have  been,  they  have  been  drawn 
against  in  a  very  small  amount.  My 
a.ssumption  is,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wi.'iconsin,  that  I  personally 
doubt  that  that  .smelter  is  ever  built;  at 
least,  built  under  these  financing  ar- 
ran':ements. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  pay- 
ments under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
part  of  the  loan  have  started  in  January 
of  this  year.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
loan  cannot  be  dra-^vn  dov,n  until  the 
product  is  finished  and  until  it  is  de- 
livc:ed? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Drawing  against  loan  is 
contingent  upon  the  agreement  tmder 
which  the  lean  is  made.  There  are  dif- 
ferent types  of  loan  agreements  and  they 
specify  when  the  drawings  may  be  made. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chaii'man.  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fuithcr.  pay- 
ment is  made  upon  delivery  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  some  cases  that  is 
correct:  in  others,  before. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  |  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  development 
loan  was  an  agreement  reached  by  this 
Hou  c  as  an  answer  to  the  feeling  agaiiist 
backdoor  spending  some  4  years  ago. 
A.s  a  result  of  our  rejecting  tiiat  type  of 
financing,  this  authorization,  this  5- 
year  authorization,  was  entered  into  and 
agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

This  particular  section  we  are  now- 
talking  about,  the  development  loan  sec- 
tion, terminates  this  year,  and  while  it 
is  true  there  have  been  ."^omc  abuses,  and 
there  have  been  some  changes  today  and 
since  4  years  ago.  nevertheless  the  agrec- 
fnents  that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Adair!  refers  to  are  agree- 
ments that  are  in  the  pipeline  as  a  result 
of  contiacls  entered  into  scvci^al  >ears 
"ago.  There  is  no  assistance  in  this  year's 
program  to  Cambodia.  If  we  have  heard 
objeciion  to  this  type  of  financing,  the 
co:r.mittee  can  make  our  objections  ef- 
fectual at  the  next  go-around  of  the  bill. 
Hiv.cvcr.  since  this  has  been  entered  into 
it  does  involve  long-range  commitments. 
These  commitments  were  conditioned 
upon  the  fact  that  we  did  not  need  back- 
door spciiding. 


I  might  say  that  the  people  on  this  side 
and  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  ob- 
jected to  backdoor  spending  4  years 
ago.  This  agreement  is  running  out,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  inequitable  and  wrong 
for  us  to  terminate  or  go  back  on  our 
word  in  the  la.st  year  of  the  authoriza- 
tion which  this  body  advocated. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  should  take 
the  action  that  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Adair]  mentioned,  and  I 
concur  v,-ith  h;m  and  agree  with  him 
on  the  item  of  Cambodia;  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  this  House  has  given 
its  v.ord  and  its  authorization  that  we 
Would  see  these  agreements  through. 
The  so-called  pipeline  involves  agi-ee- 
ments  and  contracts  entered  into  pre- 
viously. There  have  been  no  new  ones 
entered  into  with  Cambodia  either  this 
year  or  la.st  year.  To  terminate  and  go 
back  on  our  word  now  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  on  something  the  House  has  al- 
ready agreed  to — it  would  not  affect 
Cambodia  but  it  would  affect  and  drasti- 
cally hurt  many  of  our  allies  who  are 
complying  v.^ith  their  part  of  the  agree- 
ments. Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  seriously  impair  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  IvIORGA:;.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn5.:ylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  .Mate  when  he  made 
his  remarks  that  in  the  pipeline  for 
Cambodia  there  was  a  development  loan. 
We  examined  the  p  pollne  figures  pre- 
sented in  the  minority  report  -vv^.ich  sets 
forth  the  \-iews  of  the  gentleman.  Cam- 
bodia is  hsted.  but  there  is  no  reference 
to  development  loans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemr.n  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  do  not  think  I  said 
that.  I  said  my  figure  of  S131  million 
basically  v.as  reached  out  of  develop- 
ment loan  f-ands.  But  there  were  other 
funds  involved,  such  as  contingency 
funds  and  supporting  funds. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  clad  that  the 
gentleman  has  answered  cur  distin- 
guished chairman.  But  that  is  the  point. 
All  of  these  loans  are  in  hard  dollars, 
repayable  in  hard  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  discussing 
the  forc'gn  aid  pi):>elinc,  I  tried  to  make 
it  clear  tiiat  we  mui^t  ke?p  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  unobligated  funds  in 
the  pipeline  and  unexpended  funds  in  the 
pipeline.  I  pointed  out  from  personal 
experience  how  a  firm  in  my  district 
was  able  to  benefit  through  a  contract 
witii  Greece  where  there  were  ?ome  un- 
expended funds.  The  company  sold  a 
conveyor  belt  to  that  countrj-. 

I  v.ant  to  mention  another  cxam;:le: 
There  is  another  company  in  my  district 
that  participates  in  our  aid  program,  the 
Allis-Chalm.ers  Manufacturing  Co.  That 
company  builds  turbines,  generators,  and 
other  equipment  which  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  manufacture.     When  a  hydro- 


electric dam  or  a  steel  mill  is  to  be  built 
under  the  aid  program,  it  takes  a  while 
before  the  project  is  completed.  ViThen 
our  country  grants  a  loan  to  another 
countrjr,  payment  is  not  made  to  the  re- 
cipient country,  and  then  to  the  com- 
pany ^nanufacturing  the  equipment  in 
question,  until  the  delivery  of  such  equip- 
ment is  completed.  Therefore,  a  com- 
pany like  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  does  not 
get  paid  immediately  and  the  develon- 
ment  loan  f-ands  aie  not  expended  until 
the  delivery  of  the  equipment  is  com- 
pleted. Now  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana knows  this.  Am  I  accurate  in  this 
regard?  'Am  I  stating  the  case  properly 
insofar  as  unexpended  funds  are  con- 
cerned? Does  that  delivery  have  to  be 
made  before  payment  is  made? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  depends  upon  the 
terms  .of  the  development  loan  agree- 
ment.   These  agreements  do  vary. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  case  where  payment  has 
been  made  under  a  development  loan 
before  a  delivery  was  made? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes.  As  one  example, 
Chile  received  a  S40  million  loan  for  a 
development  bank  in  one  lump  stun,  prior 
to  subloans  to  local  borrov.-ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ■will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  is  that  why  we 
have  unexpended  funds? 

Mr.  /.DAIR.  That  is  one  reason.  But 
there  are  other  and  more  cogent  reasons. 
There  is  too  much  in  the  pipeline  that 
is  not  being  used  and  agreements  are 
not  being  drawn  and  projects  are  not 
being  completed. 

Mr.  '!;abL0CKI.  Well,  on  projects 
that  are  not  being  completed,  of  course, 
there  will  not  be  any  payments,  but  that 
is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  program. 
I  do  want  to  point  out  the  danger  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  When  we  tm-n 
to  loans  rather  than  grants,  we  lengthen 
the  pipieline.  But  we  also  gain  the  re- 
paymeiits  of  loans.  The  record  of  re- 
paymer»t  of  these  loans  is  very  good.  Of 
the  assistance  given  by  this  country  of 
SllO  billion,  $30.3  billion  consisted  of 
loans  and  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1964,  repayments  of  principal  and  int-er- 
est  on  those  loans  amiOunted  to  $11.4  bil- 
lion. 

Loans  extended  by  AID  and  predeces- 
sor agencies  amounted  to  almost  SIO 
billion  for  development  loans.  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans,  supporting  assistance 
loans,  and  food-for-peace  undertakings. 
Now  of  this  total  of  development  loans, 
$2  billion  has  been  repaid.  $1.3  billion 
was  i}\  dollars,  U.S.  dollars,  and  the  re- 
mainder $687  million  dollars,  in  foreign 
currencies. 

Defaults  on  development  loans 
amounted  to  only  $2.5  million  and  oc- 
curr«i  in  only  four  countries.  This  was 
one-fortieth  of  1  percent  in  relation  to 
the  loans  extended.  I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  record. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  cut  the  pro- 
gram where  we  are  making  a  great  im- 
pact among  countries — our  allies  as  well 
as  the  developing  countries  in  the  world. 
This  would  be  a  mistake.  This  would  be 
a  great  mistake  and  I  hone  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Kir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  not  defaulted 
on  these  loans  for  two  reasons.    In  the 

fust  place,  many  of  them  have  a  10-year 
grace  period  before  any  payment  is  made. 
In  the  second  place,  they  are  not  going 
to  default  on  these  loans  as  long  as  we 
keep  pumping  the  money  in  back  to  them 
to  pay  on  the  maturity  of  the  loans — if 
they  can  be  called  loans.  But  most  of 
them  have  not  had  a  chance  to  default. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  principal  repayments  of  S775  mil- 
lion in  Anaerican,  United  States,  hard 
currency  dollars.  Payments  of  interest 
amounted  to  $558  niillion  again  in  U.S. 
dollars. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  since  we 
authorized  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
on  a  long-range  basis  in  1961,  there  has 
been  an  attack  of  this  kind  upon  the 
Fund.  We  have  been  successful  every 
year  in  fighting  off  the  attack.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  the  present  au- 
thorization for  the  long-range  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  comes  to  an  end.  Dur- 
ing the  markup  of  the  bill.  I  told  the 
committee  that  we  should  take  a  new 
look,  make  a  new  approach  and  try  to 
develop  a  new  type  of  long-range  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund.  You  will  remember 
that  this  is  a  program  that  is  paid  back 
in  hard  dollars.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund  was  established  tinder  President 
Eisenhower  in  1957,  repayment  in  soft 
currency  was  authorized.  In  the  new 
authority  governing  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  initiated  ^^hen  we  rewrote  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  in  1961,  we  estab- 
lished a  jjollar  repajinent  type  of  devel- 
opment loan. 

The  administration  already  has  au- 
thorization for  this  fiscal  year  of  SI. 5  bil- 
lion. They  did  not  request  that  amount 
of  money.  They  came  here  with  a  re- 
qtiest  for  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
SI. 5  billion.  They  requested  $780  mil- 
lion. 

Most  of  this  money  goes  to  the  coun- 
tries around  the  world  who  are  making 
real  progress  like  Turkey,  Colombia,  Ni- 
geria, India,  and  Pakistan.  It  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  program. 

The  money  is  screened  carefully.  It 
goes  only  to  the  most  effective  govern- 
ments, which  we  feel  have  a  chance  to 
stand -on  their  own  feet.  AID  has  done 
a  very  careful  job  of  screening  and  in- 
tends to  do  a  very  careful  job  of  screen- 
ing this  fund. 

This  would  be  a  very  severe  cut.  It 
would  damage  the  program. 

The  author  of  the*  amendment  is  not 
giving  adequate  attention  to  our  obliga- 
tions, to  our  definite  loan  commitments. 
He  wants  to  penalize  countries  with 
whom  we  have  firm  loan  agreements, 
with  whom  we  have  signed  contracts,  as 
well  as  curtailing  the  new  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.     > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a 


very  important  point  with  respect  to  the 
long-term  commitments,  as  well  as 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
authorization  requested  is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  that  wlilch  was  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  and  by  the 
Congress. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  worked  quite  hard  to 
shift  this  program  from  grants  to  loans? 

For  example,  in  1953  and  1955.  6  per- 
cent of  all  programs  were  loans,  yet  in 
19G6.  69  percent  of  all  pro'Tl'ams  will  be 
in  loans.  The  department  has  worked 
hard  to  follow  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress, so  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
seen  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  grants  to 
loans,  and  from  loans  repayable  in  local 
currencies  to  loans  repayable  in  dollars, 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum interest  rates  on  the  dollar-repay- 
able loans. 

The  very  same  people  who  helped  to 
make  the  shift  in  emphasis  now  want  to 
turn  around  and  cut  off  the  commit- 
ments made  under  the  programs  which 
have  been  vci-y  wisely  handled  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  In  addition,  we  in- 
creased the  interest  rates  on  the  develop- 
ment loans.  The  loans  are  repayable 
at  a  2 > 2-percent  interest  rate  and  are 
good,  firm  loans. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  it  not  come  down 
to  this:  If  wo  are  to  have  a  lonn  program 
we  must  fulfill  the  commitments  made 
with  respect  to  loans? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  Correct.  We 
must  fulfill  the  commitments,  where  v.-e 
have  firm  contracts.  We  cannot  make 
cancellations  of  funds  now  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?      ' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  t^  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER^  Is  it  rot  true  that 
if  cuts  were  made  along  the  lines  of  the 
Adair  amendment,  those  cuts  would  not 
affect  contracts  already  entered  into, 
such  as  with  Cambodia,  to  which  the 
gentleman  objects,  but  could  affect  any 
loans  we  might  now  be  making  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Korea  or  other  nations 
which  have  been  making  real  and  con- 
sti-uctive  progre.ss?  Reductions  would 
have  to  be  made  to  our  clo.=^est  friends 
and  allies  who  are  today  making  prog- 
ress. It  would  effect  new  loans,  not  old 
loans.  Therefore,  the  matter  of  Cam- 
bodia would  not  be  affected  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  1  Mr.  Adair  I . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  Page  2, 
line  9: 

TITLE  II — ttchn'Icai.  cooperation  and  devel- 
opment GRANTS 

Sec.  102  Title  II  of  ch.^ptcr  2  of  pnrt  I  of 
the     Foreign     Assist.ince     Act     of     1961,     as 


amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooper- 
ation and  development  grants,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  212,  which  relntcs  to 
aiUhorizntion,  by  striking  out  "19G.5"  and 
••«215.0OO,0OO"  and  siibstittUlng  "loeo''  and 
■•*'2 10.000. 000."  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  section  214,  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  ho.spitals  abroad,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out,  "treatniciit ,  education."  and  sub.stitnting 
"e<!iic;>.tion". 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  by  striking 
out  "lOGS.  $18,000,000"  and  substituting 
'•1966,  $7.000.000". 

TITIE    ni — INVESTMENT    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  10,3.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  1  of 
the  Foreign  Assi.st.tnce  Act  of  1901,  a.s  amend- 
ed,  wliich   relates   to   Investment   guarainies,  o 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(ai  Amend  section  221(b).  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  a-s  follows: 

( 1 )  Anieucl  tlie  introductory  clause  to  read 
as  lollows: 

"(i3)  Tlic  President  may  Issue  guaranties 
to  eligible  United  SUitcs  inveKtors — ". 

(2)  In  pr.ragr.aph  (1),  strike  out  "$2..500.- 
OOO.OOO"    and    substitute    "$5,000,000,000." 

( ;j  t    Amend  paragraph    (2)    as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  lirst  proviso,  strike  out  ",  and 
no  such  guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  loan  shall 
exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such  guar- 
anty sli-ill  cxccccf  $10,000,000". 

(Bi  In  the  third  provi.so.  immediately  after 
'•$300,000.000"  in.<;ort  the  foHov.ing:  ",  and 
guaranties  issued  vinder  thi.s  paragraph  i2i 
for  other  than  hou.sinf;  projects  similar  to 
those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000". 

(C>  In  tlie  fourth  proviso,  strike  out  "1966" 
and  substitute  "19G7". 

(bi  Amend  section  221(c).  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "guaranty"  tiie  third  time  it  appears, 
the  words  "of  an  equity  investment". 

(c)  Amend  section  222 ib),  which  relates 
to  general  provi.=  ioni^.  by  inserting  after  "(ex- 
clusive of  informational  media  guaranties)," 
the  words  "and  to  pay  the  costs  of  investi- 
gating and  adjtisting  i  including  costs  of  ar- 
bitration)  claims  under  f.uch  guaranties,". 

(d)  Amend  section  223,  which  relates  to 
delinitioiis,  as  follov.'s: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "and"  .at 
the  end  tlicreof  and  in  subsection  (b)  strike 
out  the  period  and  substitute  ";  and". 

(2)  Add  the  followinc;  new  subsection  (c)  : 
"(c)  the  term  'eligible  United  States  in- 
vestors' means  United  States  citizens,  or  cor- 
porations, partnersliips,  or  other  associatiors 
created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
benelicially  owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
as  well  as  foreign  corporations,  partnerships, 
or  other  associations  wholly  owned  by  one  or 
more  such  United  States  citizens,  corpor.-i- 
tions.  partnerships,  or  other  associations: 
Provided,  That  the  eligibility  of  a  forcii^n 
corporation  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  sub- 
scribed share  capitiil.  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  persons  other  than  the  United  States 
owners  " 

(ei  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  countries, 
to  read  as  follows: 

".Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin- 
American  Countries. —  (a)  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private 
homeownership  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  economies  in  Latin  America, 
tlic  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  in  the  American  Re- 
publics of  self-liquidating  pilot  housing 
projects,  the  development  of  Institutions  en- 
gaged in  .Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  with 
particular    emphasis    on    cooperatives,    free 


labor  unions,  savings  and  loan  and  other 
institutions  in  Latin  America  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  financing  of 
home  mortgages,  the  construction  of  homes 
fo.-  lower  income  persons  and  families,  the 
increased  nioljilization  of  .s.ivings  and  the 
improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  Latin 

America. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  President  Is  authorized  to  issue 
gu-iranties.  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shrdl  determine,  to  eligible  United  States 
investors  as  defined  in  section  223  assuruig 
against  loss  of  loan  investments  laiade  by 
£uch  investors  in — 

"(II  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous- 
in!5  projects  in  Latin  America  of  types  similar 
to"tho.  e  iniured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ni-inistration  and  suiU;ble  for  conditions  in 
Latin  America; 

"(2)  credit  institutions  In  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions; 

"(3)  hou'-iiig  projects  in  Latin  .'America  for 
lower  income  families  and  per.'^ons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  costs  establislied  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whose  in- 
comes meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
President; 

"(4)  liottsing  projects  in  Latin  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  In- 
Etilutions  important  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Prf'f;rc':s,  such  as  free  labor 
unions  and  cooperatives;  or 

"(5)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  25 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  agtrregate  of  the 
mortgafTC  financing  for  which  Is  made  avail- 
able from  sources  within  Latin  America  and 
Is  not  derived  from  sources  outside  Latin 
America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the  maxl- 
miun  extent  practicable,  h;ive  a  imit  co.st  of 
not  more  than  S6.500. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  .$450,000,000;  Pro- 
vided. That  no  payment  may  be  ma.de  under 
this  section  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud 
or  misconduct  for  which  the  investor  is  re- 
sponsible: Provided  furtltcr,  That  this  au- 
thority,shall  continue  until  June  30,  19C7." 

amendment    offered    by    MR     CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
Thc'cierk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  Page  5, 
line  15.  after  the  word  "free",  insert  "non- 
Communirt  dominated";  and  on  page  6.  line 
16,  after  the  word  "free",  insert  "non-Com- 
munist dominated". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  I  hope  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee.  All  it  does  is 
it  says  if  you  are  going  to  set  up  this  new 
housing  project  in  the  Latin  American 
country  progtuim,  which  I  incidentally 
Strongly  support,  and  you  are  at  the 
same  time  going  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  "the  development  of  institutions 
ensaged  in  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
grams, with  particular  emphasis  on 
cooperatives,  free  labor  unions,  savings 
and  loan  and  other  institutions  in  Latin 
America  engaged  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  financing  of  home  mortgages,  the 
construction  of  homes  for  lower  income 
per-sons  and  families,  the  increased  mo- 
bilization of  savings  and  the  improve- 
ment of  housing  conditions  in  Latin 
America";  and  then  on  page  6,  line 
H,  paragraph  (4),  "housing  projects  in 
Latin  America  which  will  promote  the 
development  of  institutions  important 
t^  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, such  as  free  labor  unions  and  co- 


operatives." I  say  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  permit  funds  to  be  made 
available  to  any  union  that  is  dominated 
by  the  Communists. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  th.e  record  is 
replete  with  evidence  of  Commtmist  at- 
tempts to  infiltrate,  to  take  charge  of,  to 
take  over  certain  labor  union  movements 
in  Latin  America.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one in  this  House  would  want  the  ad- 
ministi-ation  or  anyone  eise  to  have  dis- 
cretion to  provide  a.ssistance  to  labor 
unions  if,  in  fact,  it  is  shown  tiiat  tiiey 
are  Communist  dominated. 

I  may  have  .some  reservations  myself 
as  it  relates  to  i:'roviding  foreign  aid 
money  for  the  pui  jiose  of  requiring  and 
encouragins  the  formation  of  labor 
unions  in  tiie  first  instance  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  use  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds.  This  has  gone  on  all 
over  Latin  America.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  one  condition  for  Al- 
liance for  Progress  funds,  among  others, 
is  that  the  labor  union  movements  in 
those  countries  .shall  be  encouraged. 
But  tiiat  bridge  has  been  crossed.  If 
you  are  going  to  do  that,  as  it  relates 
even  to  labor  union-sponsored  housing 
projects,  then  I  say  make  certain  that 
these  labor  unions  are  not  Communist 
dominated.  Tliat  is  all  tliis  amendment 
docs,  and  I  should  hope  the  Committee 
would  accept  it. 

Air.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain what  he  means  by  the  phrase  "non- 
Communi.st  dominated"? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Not  necessarily.  I 
know  what  the  gentleman's  question  is. 
Tliis  is  common  terminology  that  has 
been  used  in  other  similar  efforts:  "non- 
Communist  dominated"  as  it  relates  to 
"non-Communist-dominated  countries." 
This  is  common  terminology  used  in  such 
restrictive  foreign  aid  language.  That  is 
where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  YATES.     What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  means  exactly  what 
it  says.  If  there  are  a  number  of  Com- 
munists in  a  union  and  thus  by  their 
number  or  otherwise  they  dominate  the 
union — no  money.  That  is  what  it 
means.  That  is  what  it  says — "non- 
Communist  dominated"  just  like  a  coun- 
try if  it  is  "non-Communist  dominated" 
can  get  aid,  but  not  otherwise.  You 
cannot  spell  it  out  further.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  attempt  to  spell  it  out  fui-ther. 
This  simply  applies  the  same  test  to 
labor  unions  that  is  applied  in  other  in- 
stances. I  cannot  imagine  how  the 
Committee  would  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  is  the  Administra- 
tor to  know  what  is  a  non-Communist- 
dominated  union? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  do  not  have  any 
trouble  determining  what  is  a  non-Com- 
munist-dominated country;  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  determining  what  is 
a  non-Communist-dominated  union. 
Now,  I  hear  constant  suggestions  that 
the  administration  be  given  authority 
to  exercise  its  discretion.  Here  it  is.  It 
decides  whether  a  union  is  non-Commu- 
nist-dominated.    If  it  is,  they  get  the 


money;  if  not,  they  do  not.  If  someone 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  wants  some 
fhoney  to  go  to  Communist-dominated 
unions,  let  them  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  money  should  go  to  any 
Communist  union,  but  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence in  this  amendment  are  not  that 
simple.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  thst 
on  page  5,  line  15,  we  point  out  that 
they  must  be  free  labor  unions.  There- 
fore, if  a  union  is  Communist-dominated 
it  cannot  possibly  be  a  free  labor  union. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  is  re- 
dundant, it  is  surplusage,  and  it  is  not 
necessary.  We  are  in  agreement  on  the 
desired  net  result.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman  de- 
fine what  "free"  means?  If  "free"  means 
the  same  as  "non-Communist-domi- 
nated." why  would  the  gentleman  object 
to  defining  it  further  with  my  amend- 
ment ^0  there  would  be  no  question 
about  It? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Everybody  knows 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  means  non- 
Communist-dominated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  also  means  every- 
body may  join  it,  does  it  not,  including 
the  Communists?  This  amendment  de- 
fines it  further  and  excludes  Communist 
domination. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No :  it  means  non- 
Commuiiist  dominated.  I  would  imagine 
that  a  free  labor  union  means  a  free 
labor  union  not  dominated  by  anyone, 
including  the  Communists. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Suppose  it  is  intended 
to  mean  to  apply  only  to  non-Commu- 
nist-dominated unions?  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  make  sure  it  does,  and  he 
agrees,:Jie  should  support  my  amendment 
to  make  sure. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  intention  and  the  gentle- 
man's intention  has  the  support  of  tMs 
bill.    Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understand  the  word 
"free"  to  mean  it  is  not  dominated  by- 
anyone. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  exactly 
right.  Tils'  chairman  has  made  a  good 
point  on  that,  and,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  the  pm-pose  of  the  foreign  aid 
program?  Is  it  to  v.in  friends,  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  to  keep  communism  from 
spreadi  ig?  All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  take 
a  quick  look  at  the  world  situation  today 
to  realize  that  if  this  is  the  purpose  of 
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the  foreign  aid  program  it  has  boon  a 
dismal  failure. 

Durinjv  liscal  year  1946  throiiiih  fiscal 
year  1964  we  have  distributed  over  $110 
b.ilion  of  the  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars and  the  dollars  of  still  unborn  gon- 
etations  among  some  110  foreisai  na- 
tions— friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time,  the  reeip- 
ients  of  our  aid  have  pureliased  over  $10 
billion  of  our  gold — thereby  contributing 
!;reatly  lo  oiu"  serious  .^old  shortaize  in'ob- 
lem.  We  have  seen  many  countries  l;o 
bv'liind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  that  time  and 
many  more  still  receiving  our  aid — 
though  claiming  to  be  neutral — hue  to 
the  Communist  line,  permit  our  embas- 
sies and  our  flag  to  be  atU;ckcd  and  des- 
ecrated, vote  with  th.e  Comniunists  more 
often  than  they  do  with  us  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  interfere  with  efforts  to 
bring  stability  and  peace  to  the  world. 

Each  year,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its 
intent  that  American  tax  dollars  are  not 
to  be  given  to  such  countries — but  no 
such  denial  of  aid  is  actually  written  into 
law.  Thus.  Con^.re.^s  abdicates  its  con- 
stitutional control  over  tlu-  purse  strings 
and  leaves  the  final  decision  up  to  the 
President.  Nasser  tells  us  to  "go  jump 
in  the  lake."  but  we  continue  to  provide 
aid — and  $29,973,000  remains  in  the  pipe- 
line from  pie\iously  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated amounts  for  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Sukarno  stated  a  few 
months  ago: 

We  are  rich  enough  to  do  without  Ameri- 
can aid.  Incionesinn  resources  are  so.  so 
rich:  our  need  is  only  to  dig  out  our  own 
resouroos.     To   •    •    *   witli  American  aid. 

Yet.  $17,103,000  of  American  dollars 
remain  ready  for  the  use  of  Indonesia 
even  without  the  present  bill.  Ghana 
and  Algeria  have  embraced  Red  China 
and  are  adding  to  the  troubles  of  the 
Cv')nc:o — but  a  total  of  $75.5  million  re- 
main from  previously  appropriated  funds 
for  their  use  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  misuse  of  American 
tax  dollars.  In  addition,  the  entire  pro- 
gram Ls  replete  with  waste,  extravagance, 
and  mismanagement. 

It  has  been  widely  reported  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  news  media 
that  this  current  foreign  aid  request  has 
been  cut  to  the  "bare  bone" — and  if  you 
merely  look  at  the  total  of  S2.04  billion 
provided  in  this  authorization  bill  you 
might  be  inclined  to  agree.  On  check- 
ing a  little  deeper,  however,  one  finds 
that  the  total  is  quickly  increased  to 
S3. 367. 670. 000  by  amounts  previously 
authorized — and  this  is  just  the  start. 
This  present  bill  authorizes  an  unlimited 
amount  for  southeast  Asia — with  the 
President  having  full  control  over  what 
is  actually  to  be  spent.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  separate  foreign  aid  pro- 
grr.ms  such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  food  for 
peace,  Inter-American  I>evelopment 
Bank.  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation— bringing  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year  1966 
to  about  $6  billion.  Then,  of  course,  the 
United  States  spends  still  another  addi- 
tional $3  billion  annually  for  military 
expenditures  abroad  which  come  under 
the  Defense  Department  budget.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  to  add  the  sum  of  $6.2  bil- 


lion of  unexpended  foreign  assistance 
funds  previously  authorized  and  appro- 
priated and  m  the  so-called  pipeline  for 
use  in  fiscal  year  1966.  And,  I  would 
remind  you.  we  arc  providing  all  of  this 
money  at  a  time  when  we  aiv  faced  with 
a  serious  balance-of-paynielUs  i)roblein. 
a  gold  shoila".e.  and  a  natiimal  debt  of 
some  $318  billiim  which  graally  exceeds 
the  combined  debt  of  all  ollitn-  countries 
of  the  world^and  then  wc  are  called 
u'iD'.i  to  incioase  our  military  expeacli- 
tures  to  lu-lj)  in'otecl  South  VieliK'.m  and 
the  D.iminican  Republic  frcm  Commu- 
nist aggres.sion.  i 

There  are  approximately]  22  different 
US.  agencies  involved  in  grin::  foreign 
aid  to  over  80  eountrios  now — and  over 
71.000  individuals,  includln-j:  partici- 
pants, are  on  the  foreign  aid  payroll. 
Can  such  a  widcsi)rcad  pr(j;.vram  result 
in  ediciency  and  value  recciKed  for  each 
dollar  sjient?  My  answer  Uo  tliat  ques- 
tion is  an  emphatic  "No." 

Certainly,  I  feel  that  Some  aid  to 
friendly  foreign  nations  is  iiecessary,  if 
provided  on  a  selective  basip  and  at  the 
grasc>roots  level.  On  tiie  other  luir.d.  I 
feel  very  stronrly  that  the  Very  survival 
of  the  free  world  dejiends  upon  our  re- 
maining fiscally  sound — and  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  attempt  to  suppoit 
the  world  without  going  bankrupt.  I 
concur  completely  with  the  views  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  mi- 
nority report  on  this  bill.  H.R.  7750. 

My  vote  against  this  bill  will  serve  as 
indication  of  my  strong  pretest  auainst 
giving  aid  to  unfriendly  nations  and 
against  tlie  waste  and  extravagance  in 
the  present  program — as  well  as  my 
equally  strong  demand  for  v.  completely 
new  look  at  the  entii'o  foraiu'u  aid  pro- 
gram. , 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Cliairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jerse!>-  fMr.  Gal- 
L.\GHERl  has  made  the  strcri'iest  argu- 
ment for  this  amendment  tiiat  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  IMr.  Cr\mer1  could 
possibly  ask  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
is  a  stronger  argument  tlinn  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  made''in  behalf  of 
the  amendment  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  we  are 
tryinET  to  read  into  the  language  of  the 
bill  that  "free"  means  "ron-Commu- 
nist,"  certainly  is  stretching  definitions 
substantially  and  I  see  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  st.atement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.'^ey  I  Mr.  G.m.l.agher  !  sup- 
ports it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand the  ;ise  of  definition.'S  of  tho.'^e  op- 
posing this  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mrl  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illiiio^s  I  Mr.  Dek- 
wixsKi]  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  knof.v  the  gentle- 
man's record  is  known  to  be  violently 
anti-Communist,  as  arc  all  of  t!ie  people 
in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  diairman.  the 
gentleman  was  in  committre  when  this 
language  was  prepared  and  following  his 
leadership  on  some  of  the.sp  matters  we 
felt  that  "free  labor  unions"  meant  that 
they  v.'ould  not  be  Communist  dominated 


and  therefore  this  language  as  contained 
In  the  bill  covered  not  only  Communists 
but  anyone  who  would  try  to  take  over  a 
union  and  keep  It  from  being  a  free 
labor  union. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  do  hope  that  this 
anii-ndinent  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  see  the  virtue  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  it  siiells  out 
more  concretely  tlie  position  of  the 
House  than  does  the  lanfuuifo  of  the 
bill.  We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  tliat 
we  went  throuph  a  period  in  the  United 
States  in  the  early  and  late  forties  where 
there  were  necessary  efforts  made  to  re- 
move Communist  control  of  imions.  Wo 
reco.mii/e  that  unions  are  normal  tar- 
gets for  Communist  infiltration  and  to 
specifically  emphasize  that  we  will  not 
provide  funds  to  be  u.sed  by  Conumuiist- 
conl rolled  unions  I  think  is  a  loj^ical  ex- 
tension of  the  position  of  the  Congic.<;s 
and  a  logical  implementation  of  this  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  tl.e 
nmendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida   !  Mr.  Ci;.^MEi;  I    should  be  api)rovcd. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GfiOSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  tin  miners  union  in  Bo- 
livia, which  has  its  own  militia,  is  a  free 
union,  with  or  without  Communi.st  mem- 
bei-sliip?  ., 

Mr.  OrRWINSKI.  I  would  presume 
not  but,  perhaps  tlie  gentleman  from  Now 
Jersey  I  Mr.  G.\ll.'\ciier1  miplit  wish  to 
apply  his  definition. 

Mr.     GALLAGHER.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
.     Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  that  the 
distin:;uishetJ  criuleman  from  Iowa  ha^ 
raised  a  very  good  point.  We  want  free 
unions.  We  want  them  to  be  free  of 
Communists  and  free  from  rightists. 
That  is  tlie  reason  why  we  should  have 
this  affirmative  language  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  militiamen,  milita- 
mcn  of  the  ri!;ht  or  left.  Communists,  or 
extreme  rightists. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Chainnafi.  our  alfirma- 
tivo  language  as  contained  in  the  bill 
covers  it  all. 

I  appreciate  the  contribution  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  made. 

!^;r.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  not  heard  w'hcther 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  thinks 
the  Bolivian  tin  miners  union  is  a  free 
union. 

Mr.  G  \LLAGHER.     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further • 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  we  should 
explore  all  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  would  not  exclude 
them,  however,  under  the  language  of 
th::;  bill. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  they  were  dom- 
ir.atcd  by  any  militiamen,  tlicy  would  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Tlie  language  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Cramer  1  would  more  specifically  exclude 
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the  use  of  funds  tio  Communist-controlled 

Uiiions. 

Mr.  CRAMER-:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gcn- 
tl'^man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  ju-st  looked  up 
the  definition  of  "free"  and  it  says,  "Un- 
restricted and  uiiconfined."  Communists 
can  join  an  luircstrictcd,  unconfincd 
u.iion'  and  thai  is  why  my  amendment 
propo.scs  to  prevent,  prevent  the  moneys 
contained  in  tiliis  fund  from  going  to 
unions  that  arc  Communist  dominated. 
Tnat  is  all  it  does.  But  the  word  "fice" 
docs  not  do  it.  ; 

Mr.  Chairmsin,  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  do  it,  he  should  be  applauding  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWtNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gontlcman 
has  a  lot  U".^i  confidence  in  the  word 
"free"  than  I  have.  A  "free"  union  means 
that  no  one  dominates  it.  including  Com- 
muni.sls.  and  including  the  kind  of  people 
who  march  down  in  Bolivia  who  do  not 
benefit  from  this.  < 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amr  ndment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Cr.''mer  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
d:vi.-ion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
v.cre — aves  52.  noes  80. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  G^LI.AGHER 
and  Mr.  CF;.^MER. 

So  the  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  72.  noes  122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  IMr.  Mor.seI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pkased  that  the  Committee  amended  the 
bill  as  introduced  to  extend  the  highly 
promising  guaranty  program  for  oversea 
housing,  both  in  Latin  America  and  In 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

This  program,  which  was  initiated  by 
the  Congress  4  years  ago.  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  best  examples  of  assist- 
ance in  the.  foreign  aid  program.  Fi- 
nanced through  private  investment 
rather  than  U.S.  Government  funds,  it 
strvcs  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  private 
entcrpri.se  in  this  country  to  cooperate 
with  private  sectors  in  other  areas  of 
tlie  world.  It  provides  much  needed 
housing  on  a  self-liquidating  basis,  simi- 
lar to  our  PHA  program  in  the  United 
States  and  serves  that  segment  of  the 
economy  which  is  not  in  need  of  sub- 
sidized housing  through  public  housing 
institutions. 

On  my  trips  to  Latin  America,  I  have 
vi.sited  several  of  these  programs  and  was 
impressed  that  they  are  providing  a 
hioaningful  demonstration  of  the  goals  of 
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the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Nothing 
means  more  to  people,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  than  the  ability  to  purchase  and 
live  in  their  own  homes. 

The  committee  this  year  set  aside  $150 
milli-jn  from  the  authority  under  .section 
221ib.ii2)  of  the  act  to  continue  that 
tyi;e  of  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
that  ha.s  been  guaranteed  under  the  pro- 
gram during  its  initial  4  years.  Prior 
to  thi.s  year  AID  had  set  aside  $50  mil- 
lion for  guaranties  outside  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  new  set-aside  will  provide  an 
expanded  program  throughout  the  world 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  jirogram.  slow 
in  developing  over  this  past  year,  can  be 
I)ut  ujion  a  finn  basis  this  coming  year. 

AID  requested  $100  million  of  guar- 
anty authority  for  new  types  of  cate- 
gories to  be  guaranteed  under  the  Latin 
American  program  in  section  224.  The 
committee  felt  strongly  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  intended  by  Cemgress  and  devel- 
oped so  successfully  to  date,  should  be 
continued  and  strengthened.  Therefore, 
the  committee  increa.sed  the  authority 
available  under  section  224  by  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  above  the  AID  request 
to  continue  to  cany  out  the  guaranty  of 
privately  .sponsored  pilot  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  similar  to  those  insured  by 
th"  FHA. 

It  is  understood  that  this  continuatipn 
of  the  iJrogram  under  section  224  <b)  '1) 
will  be  supix)rted  by  not  less  than  this 
additional  $100  million. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
housing  guaranty  program  as  created  by 
Congress  be  continued  on  its  present 
basis.  The  new  authority  will  pro\ide 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  other 
approaches  to  the  guaranty  program,  but 
the  program  as  now  conducted  should  be 
continued. 

AMENDMENT   OFFITRED   BY    MR.    FINO 

Mr.  FINO.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fi.no:  On  page 

7,  Une  2.  strike  out  "$450,000,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:   "$425,000,000". 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  merely  re- 
duces the  authorization  in  this  section  of 
the  bill  from  $450  million  to  $425  million. 
This  saving  of  $25  million  could  be  used 
to  support  the  veterans'  facilities  that 
the  President  wants  to  close,  as  he  says, 
for  reasons  of  economy.  All  Members 
of  the  Congress  are,  of  course,  greatly 
interested  in  this  proposed  closing  of  our 
veterans'  hospitals  and  domiciliaries  and 
the  transfer  and  consolidation  of  some 
of  the  regional  offices.  The  plea  of  the 
President  was  that  v.-e  must  save  money 
and  that  by  shutting  down  these  facil- 
ities and  by  these  proposed  consolida- 
tions, we  could  save  $25  million. 

Now  that  sounds  good  if  you  only  look 
at  one  side  of  the  ledger.  But  when  you 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  and 
you  look  at  this  foreign  aid  bill,  you  will 
see  that  here  you  are  providing  Amer- 
ican dollar  guarantees  for  housing  for 
our  so-called  allies. 

This  reaches  a  point  of  great  dis- 
turbance. When  we  spend  money  on 
our  own  veterans,  I  say  that  our  veterans 
not  only  deserve  it  but  also  appreciate 


it.  But  when  we  spend  money  in  South 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  or  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world,  those  people  do  not 
appreciate  it  and  they  do  not  deserve  it 
in  many  instances. 

So  if  all  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  appeared  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  subcommittee  on 
hospitals,  and  expressed  so  much  con- 
cern about  the  closing  of  these  hospitals 
will  take  heed,  I  say  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  stand  up  and  be  heard,  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  express  your  feelings  and 
sentiments,  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
say  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"W^e  are  taking  $25  million  oflf  this  for- 
eign aid  program  and  giving  it  to  you  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  keep  our  hos- 
pitals open." 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi».  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from^  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  place  to  save 
$25  nlillion,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  veter- 
ans of  this  country  for  their  hospitaliza- 
tion and  care. 

Mr^  FLNO.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
appreciate  it. 

Mr'  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  touched  by  the  gentleman's  concern 
for  the  veterans  of  this  countrj'.  All  of 
us  here  today  certainly  join  in  that  con- 
cern wdth  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
It  is  too  bad  that  his  amendment  would 
not  do  what  he  believes  it  would  do,  be- 
cause, under  this  particular  section,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  a  limit  or  ceiling 
on  the  issuance  of  guarantees,  and  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  money. 

Ttjerefore,  worthwhile  as  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  might 
appear  to  be,  in  actuality  they  would  not 
accomplish  any  of  the  things  he  has 
talked  about.  What  would  occur  is  that 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  $25  mil- 
lion in  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams we  have  had  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  communism  in  Latin  America  by  pro- 
viding private  initiative,  private  institu- 
tions, private  homeownership  through- 
out Latin  America.  I  do  not  believe  I 
need'  to  dwell  on  the  value  of  private 
homepwnership  in  a  developing  area 
like  latin  America. 

Mrs.  KEliY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gent V man  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield'  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  ver5'  happy  that 
my  colleague  from  Florida  has  made  this 
statement.  It  was  as  a  result  of  many 
remarks  by  him  to  me  that  I  was  happy 
to  sponsor  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  agree  that  there  is  no  money 
involved,  and  this  involves  the  ceiling. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. It  was  her  amendment  that  in- 
creased the  ceiling  for  this  program. 

This  was  one  subject  which  received 
very  thorough  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee.    The  ceiling  was  lifted  because 
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of  the  tremendous  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  amciidmcnt  would  not  ac- 
complish what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  seeks  to  accomplish,  and  because  it 
would  do  damage  to  a  very  important 
pari:  of  the  projrram.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  t;ontleman 
irjm  New  York  I  Mr.  FiNol. 

Tile  a:ncndmcnt  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VI ALLIANCE    BOR    PROCRESS 

S.~c.  104.  Section  252  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  ns  amended,  wliicl  re- 
lates to  the  Alliance  for  Proejress.  is  amended 
by  striking;  ouf'in  f-scal  ye.ir  1965"  nnd  sub- 
stitiitmc:  ■in  each  of  tlio  fiscal  years  19G5 
and  196G". 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  Ir.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
no  amendments  have  been  ofTered  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  surely  reflects  the 
concern  of  this  House  that  the  United 
States  press  foi-ward  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  without  delay. 

Undoubtedly,  the  tragic  and  costly 
conflict  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
lent  emphasis  to  the  need  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  We  have  witnessed 
in  recent  days  the  losses  of  life,  revolu- 
tion, and  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
normal  services  required  by  the  people 
in  Santo  Domingo.  The  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a 
free  country  has  been  threatened  in  re- 
c  :t  years  by  political  instability  and  a 
lack  of  adherence  to  constitutional  proc- 
esses. Inevitably  Communist  leaders,  in- 
cluding those  trained  outside  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  seek  to  exploit  this 
instability  and  the  many  other  problems 
facing  the  people  of  that  republic.  What- 
ever the  degree  of  control  and  influence 
achieved  by  them  in  this  recent  revolu- 
tion, the  threat  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment emerging  from  the  revolution  now 
appears  to  have  abated. 

What  now  remain  are  hunger,  miem- 
ployment,  disease,  poverty,  ignorance — 
and  sometimes — despair.  It  is  these  af- 
flictions, common  to  so  many  people  of 
this  world,  to  which  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  addressed.  Although  the  Al- 
liance is  less  than  4  years  old,  it  has 
begun  to  take  hold.  The  idea  that  gov- 
ernments must  act  to  bring  about  social 
refoi-m,  broadened  educational  opportu- 
nities and  improved  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  has  won  increasing 
acceptance  in  Latin  America.  Economic 
growth,  social  justice  and  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  democratic  institutions 
must  go  foi-ward  hand  in  hand,  primarily 
throuuh  the  eflorts  of  the  people  in  these 
countries  themselves  but  with  the  mar- 
gins of  help  which  the  United  States  can 
provide  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Fi-eemen  can,  in  ways  that  Marx, 
Stalin,  and  Castro  never  dreamed,  meet 
the  just  aspirations  for  a  better  life  for 
the  people  of  this  hemisphere  through 
cooperation,  sacrifice,  and  a  willingness 
to  change  the  ways  of  the  past. 


Mr.  Chaimian,  the  aims  of  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  arc  the  aims 
of  people  everywhere.  They  seek  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  through  the 
right  of  self  government.  They  seek 
peace,  stability,  and  security.  They  seek 
increasing  economic  oppoilunities  for 
themselves  and  broadened  educational 
opportunities  for  their  chiklj'en. 

The  people  of  the  United  ptates  share 
these  same  goals.  The  goals  of  both 
peoples  are  in  keeping  with  the  aims  of 
the  Alliance  for  Pro:-;ress. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  .support  the 
actions  being  taken  by  Pro.'idejU  John- 
son in  the  Dominican  Repfublic  to  re- 
store constitutional  government  to  that 
nation.  That  is  why  the  United  Slates 
must  give  its  full  support  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  as  it  seeks  to  climb  out  of 
the  pit  of  despair  and  to  move  along 
pathways  illuminated  by  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  Alliance  for  Pro;->rcss. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Hecord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALL.^GHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  at  this  section  where  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
it  is  a  tune  to  express  that  the  greatest 
aid  we  exijort  is  still  our  ideals. 

Tlie  tragic  eveiits  of  the  past  4  weeks 
draw  all  of  our  attention  and  all  of  our 
sympathy  to  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  They  have  had  4  weeks  of 
conflict,  death,  dest\;uction.  and  personal 
deprivation,  including  hunger. 

I  am  proud  that  President  Johnson, 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  Gie  people  of 
the  United  States,  acted  promptly  and 
decisively  in  that  crisis  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

We  saved  lives  by  evacuating  more 
than  4,000  foreigners,  including  more 
than  2,000  U.S.  citizens.  When  respon- 
sible authorities  in  Santo  Domingo  said 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  provide  rea- 
sonable protection,  we  moved  them  out. 

We  sought  to  preserve  democratic  lib- 
erties in  Santo  Domingo.  Wlien  the 
public  order  broke  dou  n  and  civil  war 
and  political  maneuvering  for  position 
produced  chaos  which  skilled  Commu- 
nists tried  to  exploit  as  a  means  to  power, 
we  acted  to  thwart  the  Communists.  We 
sought  a  cease-fire.  We  sought  to  re- 
store the  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo 
to  normal.  We  sought  to  find  a  basis 
for  a  single  civil  government.  We 
sought  to  restore  favorable  economic 
conditions. 

We  acted  within  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  For  each  one  of  the 
actions  that  we  have  taken  to  solve  the 
Dominican  crisis  and  to  restore  normal 
conditions  there,  we  had  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  meeting  of 
consultation  of  Uie  Foreign  Minir-ters  of 
the  OAS.  For  many  actions — of  a  hu- 
manitarian natm-e — we  have  had  una- 
nimity in  the  meeting  of  consultation. 
A  majority  of  the  American  Republics 
have  sent  supplies  of  food  and  medicine 
or  medical  personnel  to  help  the  Domini- 
can people. 


This  tragedy  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  given  this  hemisphere  a  most 
\aluable  tool  for  keeping  the  peace  in 
the  future.  I  refer  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican armed  force,  which  was  established 
by  the  OAS  Meeting  of  Consultation  and 
which  is  now  on  hand  in  Santo  DomiuRo. 
Th.Ls  force  is  under  the  command  of  a 
distinguished  Brazilian,  General  Pa- 
nasco,  and  so  far,  six  nations — the  United 
States,  Brazil.  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Nicargua — have  contrib- 
uted forces  to  it.  Others  will  contribute 
forces  too.  When  their  work  of  keeping 
peace  and  order  is  finished,  the  lAF  will 
leave  the  Dominican  Republic.  But  the 
lAF  may  stand  as  a  shield  of  peace  and 
democracy  for  the  generations  to  come. 

Finally,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  want  tlie 
same  things. 

We  both  want  peace,  prosperity,  and 
progress. 

These  desires  and  hopes  of  both  our 
peoples  are  identical  v.ith  the  aims  of 
the  Alliance  for  Prepress. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should, 
and  I  believe  will,  give  full  support  to 
the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  restoring  normal  conditions  and  re- 
suming the  paths  set  forth  by  the  Al- 
liance f-^ir  Projrress. 

Mr.  AIORGAN.  J.Ir.  Chairman.  I  ask 
r.nanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Bennett  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recofd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
during  this  annual  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  to  lay  before  the  House 
a  suggestion  which  I  have  supported  for 
many  years. 

That  is  the  separation  of  the  economic 
and  military  aid  portions  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
militaiy  program  being  placed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  annual  request  to 
Congress  and  this  being  worked  upon  by 
the  appropriate  authorization  and  ap- 
propi'iations  committees  in  the  tiefense 
field  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  suggestion  merely  means  that 
military  authorities  in  Congress  would 
be  studying  this  program  from  beginning 
to  end  with  the  same  careful  scrutiny 
and  austere  standards  now  given  our  $50 
billion  annual  domestic  defense  cxpendi- 
tiu-es. 

For  the  la.st  decade  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  had  this  view  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  items  in  the  forcicn 
aid  bill  should  be  separated.  This  posi- 
tion was  never  more  forciiily  pre."entcd 
than  in  March  of  this  year  when  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Seci-etary  McNamara  testified: 

I  believe  it  is  a  mist;ike  to  lump  togotVicr 
the  economic  aid  and  military  aid  in  a  single 
bill.  I  do  believe  that  it  confuses  the  public. 
There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  what 
military  aid  is  far  more  comparable  to  the 
other  items  of  the  defense  budget  than  It  is 
to  the  economic  aid.  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  defense  budget. 
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,  have  criticized  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  our  Government  in  the  way  it 
has  been  directed,  and  this  criticism  Is 
felt  by  millions  of  Americans  and  by  a 
lai-ge  portion  of  Congress. 

It  makes  sense  to  me,  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans. I  believe,  to  support  with  military 
aid  the  friendly,  freedom-seeking  nations 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
They  are  under  threat  of  the  Commu- 
jii.^t  bloc  and  they  represent  the  majority 
of  all  military  assistance  in  the  foreign 

aid  bill. 

However,  the  economic  portion  of  the 
aid  bill  is  subject  to  serious  question  and 
debate  and  criticism.  We  need  only  to 
look  at  one  prime  example:  Indonesia. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  President  Su- 
karno told  the  United  States  where  it 
could  go  with  its  aid.  Tliis  .sort  of  situa- 
tion puts  in  doubt  the  whole  aid  pro- 
gram. 

This  creates  a  distortion  of  what  our 
aid  program  has  accomplished  through 
the  years.  There  has  been  in  fact  much 
mismanagement  and  not  enough  control 
ion  our  dollars  at  a  time  when  v.-e  need 
great  control  on  all  funds  leaving  this 
couhtry.  The  foreitjn  aid  program  is  a 
tremendous  financial  outlay  and  a  great 
drain  on  the  count i->-'s  fi.scal  .strength.  In 
this  respect,  I  believe  the  discussion  to 
curtail  all  foreign  aid  in  the  next  several 
j'ears  is  well  founded,  and  should  be 
scriou.sly  considered  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

If  this  should  happen,  we  would  still 
need  to  help  those  friendly  allies  in  train- 
Inc:  and  equipping  armies  for  the  defense 
of  the  fi'ee  world. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to 
separate  the  economic  aid  from  the  mili- 
tary' aid  in  the  foreign  aid  legislation, 
and  I  urge  that  this  action  be  taken  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
,  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  3 — International  organisations  and 
programs 

Sec  105.  Chapter  3  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  301  (c) ,  which  relates  to 
assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East,  by  adding  at  tiie  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Contributions  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  for 
the  calendar  year  1966  shall  not  exceed 
$15.200.000." 

<b)  Amend  section  302,  which  relates  to 
Kuthorization.  by  striking  out  "1965"  and 
"5134.272.400"  and  substituting  "1966"  and 
"6144,755.000",  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
I  Sec.  106.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "19.65"  and 
".$405,000,000"  and  substituting  "1966"  and 
'i$3G9,20o,OOO",  respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  107.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1901,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)   Amend  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 
(1)    Strike  out  "1965"  and  "$150,000,000' 
and  sufc.stitut«  "1966"  and  '$50,000,000",  re- 
spectively. 
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(2)  Add  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  In 
southeast  Asia  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  programs 
authorized  by  parts  I  and  II  of  this  Act  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  applicable  to 
such  programs  If  he  determines  such  use  to 
be  Important  to  the  national  interest:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  President  shall  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  programs  to  be  carried  out 
from  funds  requested  by  the  President  to  be 
appropriated  under  authority  of  this  sen- 
tence." 

(ta)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"this  section"  and  substituting  "the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)". 

PART  II 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 
Sr.c.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act   of   1961.  as  amended,  which 

relates  to  military  assiotanc^,  is  amended  as 

follows: 

(a I   Amend  section  503ib»,  which  relates 

to    general    authority,    by    striking    out    the 

words  "in  foreign  countries". 

(b)  Amend  section  504.  which  relates  to 
authorization,  by  striking  out  "19G5"  and 
"$1,055,000,000"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substituting  "1966"  and  "$1,170,000,000", 
respectively. 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to 
to  utilization  of  assistance,  as  follows: 

(1(  In  subsection  (a),  strike  o\it  the  colon 
nnd  add  the  following:  ",  or  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  foreign  military  forces  in  less 
developed  friendly  countries  (or  the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  such  coun- 
tries )  to  construct  public  works  and  to  en- 
gage in  other  activities  helpful  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  such  friendly  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  foreign  military  forces  should  not  be 
maintained  or  established  solely  for  civic 
action  activities  and  that  such  civic  action 
activities  not  significantly  detract  from  the 
capability  of  the  military  forces  to  perform 
their  military  missions  and  be  coordinated 
w'ith  and  form  part  of  the  total  economic 
development  effort." 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designate the  proviso  of  subsection  (a)  as 
subsection  (b) . 

(3)  In  redesignated  subsection  (b),  strike 
out  "Provided,  That  except"  and  substitute 
"Except";  strike  out  "or  (2)"  and  substitute 
",  or  (2)   for  civic  action  assistance,  or  (3)". 

(d)  Amend  section  507,  which  relates  to 
sales,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  insert  the  following 
new  sentence  between  the  second  and  third 
sentences:  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  644(m)(2),  nonexcess  defense 
articles  may  be  sold  under  this  subsection 
at  the  standard  price  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pur- 
chasing country  or  International  organiza- 
tion." 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  the  i>eriod 
at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso,  substitute  a 
colon  and  add  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  President  may,  when  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest,  enter 
Into  sales  agreements  with  purchasing  coun- 
tries or  International  organizations  which  fix 
prices  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  countries 
or  international  organizations  for  the  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  ordered.  Funds 
available  under  this  part  for  financing  sales 
shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the  applicable  ap- 
propriations in  the  amounts  required  by  the 
contracts  which  exceed  the  price  so  fixed,  ex- 
cept that  such  reimbursement  shall  not  be 
required  upon  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  continued  production  of  the 


defense,  article  being  sold  is  advanta|eous  to 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Pay- 
ments by  purchasing  countries  or  interna- 
tional organizations  which  exceed  the 
amounts  required  by  such  contracts  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  established  vinder 
section  508.  To  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, prices  fixed  under  any  such  sales  agree- 
ment shall  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  the  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  ordered.  The 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
promptly  a  detailed  report  concerning  any 
fixed-prjce  sales  agreement  under  which  the 
aggregate  cost  to  the  United  States  exceeds 
the  aggregate  amount  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  purchasing  country  or  international 
organization." 

(e)  Amend  section  508,  which  relates  to  re- 
imbursement as  follows: 

( 1 )  After  "this  part"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears. Insert  "have  been  or". 

(2)  After  "United  States  Government,"  the 
first  time  it  appears  Insert  "receipts  received 
from  th^  disposition  of  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness and  charges  (including  fees  and  pre- 
miums) pr  Interest  collected". 

(3)  Strike  out  "the  current  applicable  ap- 
propriation" and  substitute  "a  separate  fund 
account". 

(4i  Strike  out  "furnishing  further  military 
assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms"  and  sub- 
stitute "financing  sales  and  guaranties,  In- 
cluding the  overhead  costs  thereof". 

(f )  Amend  section  509(b) ,  which  relates  to 
exchanges  and  guaranties,  by  inserting  "(ex- 
cluding contracts  with  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government ) "  in  the  second 
sentence  between  the  last  word  thereof  and 
the  period. 

(g)  Amend  section  510,  which  relates  to 
special  authoritj',  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a.),  strike  out  "1965" 
each  pluce  it  appears  and  substitute  in  each 
such  place  "1966". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "to  the 
President". 

(h)  Amend  section  512,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Africa,  as 
follows:" 

( 1 1  Strike  out  "programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 505(b)  of  this  chapter"  and  substitute 
"civic  action  requirements". 

(2)  Strike  out  "1965"  and  substitute 
"1966". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer 
an  amendment  which  corrects  a  draft- 
ing error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  Page 
12,  line  25,  immediately  after  the  quotation 
marks  and  before  the  period.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  strike  out  'available  for 
military  assistance' ". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  explain  in  a 
few  words  the  effect  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  would  be  glad  to. 

If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  12 
of  the  bill,  this  was  a  clerical  drafting 
error.  What  we  are  doing  is  just  rein- 
serting the  words  that  were  left  out. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  the  committee  may 
understand  that  this  is  simply  a  draft- 
ing matter  and  not  substantive. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Not  substantive;  that 
is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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PART    III 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sfc.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Por- 
ev^,n  Assistance  Act  of  19G1,  ns  iimcncled, 
which  rolatts  to  ("-encral  provisior.s,  is  nniciid- 
ecl  .IS  foUows: 

(;M  Amend  section  60.i,  which  relates  to  re- 
toi"i:ion  and  use  oi  items,  as  follows: 

lU  In  the  section  he;idi!ir:  strike  out 
"iTiiMs"  and  substitvtte  •■CKr.xAi.N  Itims  and 

(2)  Add  tlie  following  new  subsections: 

"(C)  Funds  rcalired  as  a  result  of  any 
falUirc  of  a  transaction  financed  under  nu- 
fnority  of  part  I  of  tliis  Act  to  coniorm  to  tlie 
r.Tui.renients  of  this  Act,  or  to  applicable 
rules  and  re;^ulations  of  the  United  Stales 
Government,  or  to  the  terms  of  any  au'ree- 
mcnt  or  contract  entered  into  u'.ider  author- 
ity of  part  I  of  this  Act.  sliall  revert  to  the 
respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  aecotnit 
used  to  finance  such  transaction  or  to  the 
approTiriation.  fund,  or  account  currently 
available  for  the  rame  general   pur].iofc. 

"(d)  Fun.ds  rca!i:-;ed  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  sale,  trauffcr,  or  dis- 
posal of  defense  articles  returned  to  the 
United.  States  Government  by  a  recipient 
country  or  international  ort^anlzation  as  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  fur- 
nished shall  be  crcd:tcd  to  the  respective 
appronriation.  fund,  or  account  us^d  to  pro- 
cure such  defense  articles  or  to  the  appro- 
priation, fiind.  or  account  currently  available 
lor  the  same  cen?ral  puri:;o?e." 

(b)  Amend  section  61:1.  which  relates  to 
Use  of  foreign  currencies,  by  redesignating 
subsection  (C)  as  subsection  (b). 

(C)  Amend  section  620.  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  acrainst  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba  and  cert.iin  other  coun.tries.  as  fol- 
lov\-s : 

(1)  Amerid  the  section  heading  to  read  as 
foHo'.vs : 

■■Pkoh!3It:o.n3  AcaineT  F\'rnish;nc.  Assist- 
ANCr. — •". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  C20(e), 
Which  relates  to  the  application  of  the  fed- 
eral act  of  state  doctrine,  strike  o\it  ■'January 
1,  1966"  and  substitute  •'January  1.  1967". 

(3 1  In  section  620(li,  which  relates  to 
the  prohi'oition  against  furnlshir.g  a.ssiftance 
to  countries  which  fail  to  enter  into  agrcc- 
nients  to  institute  the  investment  guaranty 
program  and  proMding  protection  agiiinst 
certain  risk?.  s"rike  out  "Decem!>er  31.  1965" 
and  substitute  'December  31,   1966". 

(4)  At  the  end  of  sitch  section  620.  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"in)  Until  the  President  determines  that 
North  Vietnam  has  ceased  all  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Soiith  Vietnam, 
r.o  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available 
lander  this  Act  (except  uitider  section  214) 
shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
country  which  has  failed  to  t.\ke  appropriate 
steps,  not  Iriter  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965— 

"(Ai  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
lt3  registry  from  transporting,  to  North 
Vietnam — 

"(li   any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

"(ii)  any  items  v,-hich  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  tiie  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Coiitrol  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
m'antiou  and  implements  of  war,  at^omlc 
ea.crgy  niatcrials,  petroteunn.  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  ofi  pri- 
mary Strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

"iiii  any  other  equipment,  mat«rials,  or 
coiriniodities;   and 

"iB)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials;  or  commodities  from  North  Viet- 
nam." 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    DY     Mn.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  ChaUman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  ns  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ^Ir.  Cramtr: 
P..ge  14.  immediately  after  linei  20.  Ins.^rt  the 
f'.-'l!  ^winrt: 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  620(a). 
a:n',nd  the  first  sentence  by  Infortiiii?  im- 
nt  cli.i'ely  befare  the  period'  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ':  Provided,  That  it 
i?.  tie  i^^nrc  of  i  he  ConfTres,s  lisat  so  long  as 
Cuba  is  exporting  communisir  to  any  other 
c  tmtry  it  is  agatnst  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  furnish  ars'stance  to 
t!ie  present  government  of  Ci  iba  or  to  any 
oihrr  country  which  furnishes  arsistance  to 
the  present  government  of  Cu  ba'." 

Astd  rcnumljcr  the  followii  g  paragraphs 
nc>:ordii:gly. 

Mr.  MOr.CAN.  Mr.  Chai'mttn,  a  par- 
liitment ary  inotiiry. 

Tlie  CIIAIR^TAN.  The  Etcntlcmnn 
\\i\\  sta'c  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Ghahman.  I 
imderstood  the  Clerk  had  iT.^d  line  6  of 
pn-te  16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  I  Chair  will 
state  that  the  titntlcman  from  Florida 
was  en  hi.s  feet  and  seck'U'?  recosiiiition. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaarman,  I  ask 
unanimoii.'=;  cciii^eiit  thai  thci Clerk  reread 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Withoiil  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  rereport  tlie  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rereported  thejamendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Now,  Mt.  Chairman, 
this  amencimcnt  is  very  pimple.  The 
obicctive  of  it  is  Quite  simj^lc  but  very 
essential.  There  should  be  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  siitinR  in  this 
Legislative  body  that  there  is  bein!i  ex- 
ported from  Cuba  commuitl.-m,  parlicti- 
larly  after  the  debacle  we  hn.e  .seen  and 
the  problom.?  we  have  seen.  5iiid  the  dyin^ 
of  American  boys  in  thq  Dominican 
Republic  to  try  to  stave  ou.  ns  the  Presi- 
dent himself  said,  the  Commuiiist  take- 
over of  that  uprising  that  is  Cuban 
inspired. 

■Mr.  Chairman,  there  v.at  named  not 
1,  not  10,  not  15,  not  20.  but  65  known 
Commiaiists  in  the  Domiiiicau  Republic 
uprising,  most  of  whom  wefe  trained  in 
Fidel  Castro's  Commiuiist  stronghold  in 
Cuba.  I 

Mr.  Chaimian,  is  there  &ny  question 
about  the  evidence  that  communism  is 
being  exported  from  Cuba  today  and 
that  American  boys  are  dyin  ;  a.s  a  result 
of  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  we  Koing  to 
do  about  it?  What  arc  we  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ttoin?:  to  do 
about  cutting  off  the  exportation  of  com- 
munism front  the  country  that  is  the 
fountainhcad  and  which  will  continue  to 
be  the  fountainhcad  of  communism  in 
this  hemisphere,  unless  v,-c  take  affirma- 
tive, positive  steps  to  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
Communists  in  Cuba  itself? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  meeting  that  took  place 
in  November  of  last  year,  Uie  most  sig- 
nificant conclave  of  Communists  from 
Latin  American  countries  representing 
more  countries  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 


meeting  in  Havana,  Cuba,  where  they 
planned  this  thing— this  Latin  American 
Communist  campaign. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  ftoing  to  be 
more  Dominican  Republics.  Do  not  kid 
yourself.  There  are  ttoin'-t  to  be  more  of 
them  because  the  Communists  planned 
them  in  Novttnber  of  la.st  year  and  they 
are  jtoinjt  to  liold  anoiher  meeting;  in  the 
near  future.  They  aruioaaccd  what 
th.cir  blueprint  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  their  blui'print  is  that 
any  time  there  is  an  uprising,  any  time 
there  is  a  problem,  in  tlie  first  place, 
the^y  are  going  to  encourage  it,  and  in 
tile  second  place,  if  tliey  do  not  en- 
courage it,  when  it  happens  they  are 
going  to  come  in  and  try  to  take  it  over 
as  a  Communist  movement.  There  is 
no'  any  question  about  it.  They  are  not 
kiddinti  about  this  situation.  They  have 
a  blueprint,  they  have  a  plan,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  just  the  symptom 
of  the  disease,  the  symptom — one  symp- 
tom— of  the  disease.  Mr.  Chairrn,;n. 
what  is  the  disea.'-c?  Castro's  Com- 
miuiist Cuba.  Cuba  is  from  whei'e  the 
Communist  cancer  is  spreading. 

Now,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  v.hat  does  this 
amendment  proiwse  to  do?  I  am  sure 
thai  many  Members  on  this  floor,  v.hni 
the  issue  was  up  before  this  Hou.sc  pie- 
viously.  in  19G3,  remember  that  tlie  geii- 
t'eman  from  Florida  now  in  the  well 
tried  to  make  it  mandatory  that  trade  be 
cut  o.ff  and  that  no  aid  go  to  any  c::)unuy 
tlm  trades  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  my  amendment  failed 
and  trade  has  continued.  There  arc  all 
sorts  of  loopholes  in  the  present  trrde 
policy.  Everyone  has  read  where  loco- 
motives are  going  to  Cuba,  heavy  ma- 
chinery is  gomg  to  Cuba,  and  has  read 
where  other  nations  that  get  our  aid  are 
sending  equipment  and  materiel  and  are 
trading  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  there 
is  a  loophole  is  because  of  the  language 
contained  in  the  present  law,  which  this 
proposed  amendment  is  designed  to 
amend  and  which  states  as  follows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba; 
nor  shall  any  such  assistance  be  furnished 
to  any  country  which  furnishes  r.ssi.'^t;  nee 
to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  ns?ift- 
ance  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
Sta;.rs. 

What  does  my  ametidment  do?  It  is 
very  simple.  It  directs,  it  will  help  do 
the  job,  it  will  put  the  Con-Jress  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  we  want  no  more  Dom  n- 
ican  Republics  emanating  from  Castro's 
Cuban  Communist  headquarters. 

Today  I  read  in  the  paper  whei'e  tlie 
President  has  sent  FBI  agents  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  for  the  GAS  and  for  the  en- 
tire world  to  know  that  Communist  ac- 
tivities exist  dov.n  there:  that  they  ema- 
nate from  Cuba,  thus  provin:r,  I  hope,  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  world  that  v,e 
intend  to  do  something  about  it.  Here 
is  the  tool  to  do  it  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CRAMER)  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
is  the  tool.  It  is  very  simple.  So  what 
do  I  say?    What  docs  the  amendment 
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propose 


?     It    amends    the    present    law 


vi,hich  reads: 

Ko  as.'^istance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba;  nor 
shall  any  such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any 
country'  which  furnishes  assistance  to  the 
pre-  em  Government  of  Cuba  unless  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  such  assistance  is  in 
the  national  interest  of   the  United  States. 

What  does  my  proviso  do?     That  is  all 

it  says: 

Pr&iidcd:  That  it  Is  the  .sense  of  the  Con- 
prc:s  that  so  long  as  Cuba  is  exporting  com- 
munism to  any  other  country  it  is  against 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  furnish  as.si.stancc  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  or  to  any  other  country  which 
furnishes  a.'^^sistance  to  the  present  Govein- 
mcnlj  of  Cuba. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
an  opportunity  now  to  si^eak  out  in  no 
uncertain  teims  that  so  far  as  this  body 
is  concerned,  and  I  believe  they  would 
be  speaking  on  behalf  of  tiic  American 
people,  we  should  not  give  assistance  to 
any  counti-y  because  it  is  against  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  we  so  determine  as 
the  Bensc  of  Congress  that  it  is  against 
the  national  interest  to  pi-o\ide  a.ssist- 
anco  to  any  country  that  assists  Cuba 
and, Castro  so  long  as  ccmmuriism  is 
bcinjj  exported. 

There  are  many  more  Dominican  Re- 
publics coming  if  we  don't  act  now. 
This  is  simply  one  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
communi,sm.  Communist  Castro-Cuba  is 
the  disease,  the  cancer.  Cut  it  cut,  and 
here  is  your  chance  to  do  something 
about  curing  the  disease. 

Ml-.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  fenllcman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Cuba. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  assistance  to 
Cuba.  The  gentleman's  amendment  de- 
letes the  provisjon  of  presidential  deter- 
mination in  the  act.  docs  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Only  as  it  relates  to 
the  exportation  of  communism  from 
Cuba.  If  Cuba  is  exporting  it.  yes,  we 
will  cut  off  all  aid  to  all  countries  that 
assist  Cuba,  and  that  is  the  intention  of 
it.  We  suggest  no  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter. Cuba  is  exporting  commiuiism.  as 
in  the  example  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. That  is  the  point.  That  is  the 
objective  of  this.  This  is  the  way  you 
get   at   the    problem. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  the  case,  as  we 
How  have  in  the  Caribbean,  where  Cuba 
has  exported  military  assistance  to  cer- 
tain countries  the  President's  authority 

tD  meet  such  threats  would  be  limited. 
For  examjile.  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, would  the  gentleman's  amendments 
preclude  the  President  from  giving 
assistance  to  a  recognized  government  in 
the  Dominican  Republic? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No.  My  amendment 
goes  to  countries  that  aid  Cuba.  That 
IS  what  i],  sHysr  snyspotrfitry  that  gives 
assistaBce  to  Cuba  sh^not  get  a  cent 


from  the  United  States 
does. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  made  a  very  persuasive 
speech  against  aid  to  Cuba  and  one  in 
which  we  all  certainly  concur.  No  one 
here  wants  to  give  aid  or  assistance  of 
any  kind  to  Cuba.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  no  aid  or  assistance  going  to  Cuba 
for  several  years.  However,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  is  com- 
pletely unnecessary. 

."Section  620  already  prohibits  aid  to  the 
Government  of  Cuba  or  to  any  country 
that  is  aiding  Cuba.  No  aid  recipients 
at  the  present  time  are  aiding  Cuba.  The 
sen.sc-of-Congrcss  amendment  that  the 
g,entleman  is  advocating  is  indeed  far 
weaker  than  the  present  law  and,  there- 
fore. I  urge  that  it  be  defeated.  'What 
this  amendment  docs  m  fact  is  to  take 
an  indirect  slap  at  the  United  States  by 
trying  to  say  that  the  President  will  not 
have  suflScicnt  sense  to  know  when  the 
Communist  government  comes  to  an  end 
in  Cuba.  I  have  confidence  in  our  Pres- 
ident and  I  think  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated.  «■ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
is  not  answering  the  question.  We  have 
written  into  previous  bills  language  pro- 
hibiting aid  to  Cuba  and  to  countries  that 
aid  Cuba.  The  question  is.  Is  the  law 
being  adequately  administered  and  en- 
forced?    That  is  the  question  before  us. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  the  law  is 
adequately  administered.  What  this 
amendment  attempts  to  do  is  to  take  a 
slap  at  Canada  and  some  of  our  biggest 
customers  and  some  of  our  best  allies. 
In  effect,  what  this  sense  of  the  Congress 
amendment  really  does  is  to  say  that  the 
Congress  will  make  up  its  mind  when  the 
President  should  make  a  determination. 
This  House  has  written  into  section  620 
our  full  mihappiness  and  our  full  dis- 
pleasure with  the  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba.  There  is  no  aid  going  to  Cuba. 
There  is  no  aid  intended  and  I  think  this 
amendment  is  superfluous. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  there  is  aid  going 
to  countries  that  are  assisting  Cuba. 
Now  it  is  bad  enouph  if  communism  stays 
in  Cuba.  That  is  bad  enouph.  But  now 
they  arc  exporting  it  openly  and  notori- 
ously and  the  time  has  come  to  take 
away  all  assistance  to  all  countries  aiding 
Cuba  under  these  circumstances  and  this 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  contained  in 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  a  unique  way  of  saying 
things  that  have  been  going  on  for  years 
as  if  they  were  something  new  and  novel. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  but  American 
boys  have  not  been  killed  in  the  process 
of  exportation  of  Cuban  communism  and 
they  are  being  killed  today  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  amendment  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  speech  along  those  lines,  that  is 
one  thing — but  we  are  talking  about  for- 
eign aid. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  I  cannot  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

As  I  vias  saying,  the  foreign-aid  bill 
already  prohibits  all  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to,  and  his  amendment  is  com- 
pletely unnecessary,  and  it  is  far  weaker 
than  the  language  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
correct, and  he  knows  he  is  incorrect. 
It  is  stroiger. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  un- 
necessary, since  it  is  already  written  into 
the  law  of  the  land  that  no  aid  shall  go 
to  the  Government  of  Cuba  or  to  any 
country  aiding  Cuba. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cl'^airman.  this  is  an  argument 
that  has  taken  place  on  this  floor  for 
many  years  in  considering  this  legisla- 
tion, our  foreign-aid  legislation.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  very  cleverly 
camouflages  his  real  intent  and  purpose 
in  his  amendment.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement that  all  Members  of  Cortgress 
are  opposed  to  communism.  We  do  not 
v.-ant  any  part  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  conduct  any  relations  with 
or  trade  with  Communist  Cuba,  and  we 
condemn  the  exporting  of  communisnf 
from  Cuba  to  any  other  Latin  American 
country  or  to  any  other  country.  There 
is  no  question  about  this.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  act  jnder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  his  direction  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  has  no  other  purpose, 
and  it  can  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  deny  to  the  President  his  right  to  act. 
This  is  the  issue  involved  here,  and 
there  is  no  other  issue  involved.  Do  you, 
as  the  Constitution  provides,  want  to 
grant  the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  reasonably  conduct  our 
foreign  policy,  or  do  you  want  to  trans- 
fer that  authority  here  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Congress? 

Mrs.  E,OLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  whet.her  we 
ha'.c  all  forgotten  that  originally  the 
power  w'as  given  to  the  people.  We 
represent  the  people. 

Mr.  MfDOWELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlev.oman  yield  to  me.  to  reply? 
Ml  s.  BOLTON.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  rcntlcman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  gentlewoman,  who  I  know  ac- 
cepts so  well  her  full  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  seriously  would 
question  the  right  of  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  to  exercise  his  full  author- 
ity to  rj?present  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  I  remind  the  gentlewoman  also 
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that  the  people  of  this  country  do  elect 
the  President  and  I  beUeve  the  people 
of  this  country  believe  in  constitutional 
covernment  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
President. 

IMrs.  BOLTON.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  would  like  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  that  we  do 
recognize  that  fact,  but  we  do  not  siide- 
steu  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  it  was  the  gentlewoman  who  helped 
to  write  the  language  in  section  620, 
which  provides  for  the  very  things  she 
has  been  discussing — our  firm  detenni- 
nation  that  no  aid  go  to  Cuba,  our  firm 
determination  that  any  assistance  be  cut 
off.  The  gentlewoman,  in  conjunction 
with  our  distinguished  chairman,  heloed 
to^Tite  the  language  in  section  320. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
House  that,  among  other  things,  we 
agreed  there  should  be  nothing  exported 
by  way  of  communism  to  South  America. 
It  has  been  constantly  exported.  It  is 
growing  in  leaps  and  bounds  in  many  of 
those  countries.  I  believe  we  are  side- 
stepping the  responsibility  which  is  ours, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  this  countiT  but 
also  to  the  v.-hole  free  world. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlev.'oman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  lO 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  confirm 
eveiything  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
has  said.  I  certainly  wish  to  add  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  say 
it  is  the  consensus  of  this  body  to  advise 
with  the  President  in  v.-hatever  powers 
he  maly  have. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  I  Mr.  McDowell]  lo 
point  out  in  what  place  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  there  is 
delegated  unto  the  President  the  deter- 
mination of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  beUeve  that  is  one 
of  those  things  very  much  misunder- 
stood about  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Dr.  HallI, 
is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  delegate  everything  to 
the  President.  We  still  have  a  rc.sponci- 
biUty  not  only  to  ourselves  but  clso  to  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  McDowell,  in  reply  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  country  has  not  fully 
lived  up  to  its  obligations  in  preventing 
tlie  export  of  communism  from  Cuba  to 
Other  Latin  Am.crican  countries,  and  I 
suppose  the  suggestion  that  this  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  President,  does  the 
gentlewoman  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  fully  exercised  his  respon.sibiUty 
in  regard  to  policy  in  respect  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  believe  the  President 
has  been  very  ill  advised.    Certainly  In 


respect  to  Cuba  we  could  have  done  much 
better. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  GALLAGHER.  I  thar.k  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

The  fact;  of  the  matter  is  that  the  argu- 
ment we  are  now  having  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  amendment.  All  of  it  is  in 
the  language  of  section  620.  if  anyone 
cares  to  read  it.  Tiie  language  of  the 
amendment,  indeed,  is  weaker  than  the 
language  aircr^dy  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  All  I  wish  to  say  is 
that  I  do  not  consider  it  weaker.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  100  percent  strcEger. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Without  this  amend- 
ment the  present  language  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  directed  toward  Cuba  remaining 
a  Communist  country.  The  amendment 
I  have  offered  provides  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  now  it  has 
been  proved  communism  is  not  only  in 
Cuba  but  is  being  exported  lo  other 
countries,  v/c  ;:hculd  do  something  about 
this  too. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  a  sutTicirnt  number  of  word.". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liad  not  intended  to 
say  anything  on  this  bill.  I  have  not 
been  too  happy  v;ith  somie  of  the  things 
done  recently  in  the  name  of  foreign  aid, 
although  I  have  supported  it  in  the  past. 
But  this  argum.cnt  during  the  la,-t  few 
minutes  seems  to  me  to  have  gotten  so 
ridiculous  that  somebody  ought  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

The  statement  has  been  made  here 
within  the  past  5  minutee  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Congre.=;s,  somehow  or  other, 
or  of  the  United  States,  because  Cuba  is 
exporting  communism.  Then  .someone 
a.sked  the  question  and  $aid,  "Well,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  President  exer- 
cised his  responsibility  in  the  Dominican 
crisis?''  The  ansv.xr  wa3  that,  "I  think 
he  has  been  badly  advised^"  which  points 
out  what  I  am  trying  to  say;  namely, 
there  is  pretty  much,  on  the  part  of  some 
people,  of  a  dog-in-thc-mianger  attitude. 
If  anything  goes  wrong  in  Latin  America, 
it  is  our  fault,  and  if  we  try  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,  then  the!  President  has 
been  badly  advised. 

Mrs.  BOLTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent'eman  yicki? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  vyill  be  glad  to 
yield  to  tl">e  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  vrry  Iiappy  that 
the  gcntlTnan  will  yield  to  inc.  I  have 
no  intention  of  letting  that  lide.  Be- 
cause I  have  no  such  intantions.  I  think 
that  we  all  had  better  lociv  at  our  v.-hole 
past,  particularly  in  the  !a.?t  few  years, 
v.ith  keener  eyes  and  with  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  far-reaching  impli- 
cations of  everything  we  Co.  I  think  we 
have  not  done  so  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  not  speaking  of  this  Presi- 
dent but  I  was  speaking  particularly  of 
the  assassinated  President,  who  was  very 
sadly  at  fault  there  and  knew  it  and 
said  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  that  the  question  was, 


"Do  you  not  think  that  the  President  has 
exercised  his  responsibility  in  the  Do- 
minican crisis?" 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
words  "Dominican  crisis."  There  was 
too  much  noise. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
thing  that  I  am  setting  the  record 
straight  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  think  that  is  splen- 
did, and  I  tliank  you. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  record  now  is  pre- 
sumabiy  that  the  President  did  exercise 
his  responsibilities  in  the  DomiPiican 
crisis. 

It  is  fine  to  look  at  all  of  the  things  we 
have  done  with  great  care,  but  looking 
at  all  of  the  things  we  have  done  with 
great  care  is  not  going  to  prevent  things 
from  happening  in  the  future.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  wliat  the  Pres- 
ident did  ^n  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
hope  that  they  do  not  force  any  com- 
promise on  anybody  that  is  going  to  put 
any  fellow  in  power  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  who  has  gone  south  with  money 
from  the  Dominican  bank,  as  the  papers 
allege  the  man  we  are  talking  about  now 
hsui,  done.  I  flunk  we  have  to  look  at 
this  whole  picture  from  the  overall  view. 
I  told  the  President  not  3  months  ago 
that  it  was  fine  he  was  getting  the  back- 
ing he  v.-as  in  the  Vietnamese  crL^^is.  I 
said.  "I  am  sure  you  will  get  that  until 
about  90  days  before  the  next  election." 
I  said  that  because  I  was  here  when  we 
had  the  Korean  crisis.  Then  the  ques- 
tion will  be  asked  about  v,-ho  is  killing 
our  boys  and  this  will  suddenly  become 
Johnson's  v.ar. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  let  me  say 
that  I  made  a  Memorial  Day  speech  this 
past  Sunday.  This  town  celebrated  it  a 
week  ahead  of  time,  and  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  distinguished  Mcmbec 
of  the  other  body  who  has  been  vocal  in 
his  sujjport  of  the  President  was  going  to 
say  out  in  Illinois.  However,  I  told  these 
people  I  was  happy  that  the  chief  sup- 
poj-ter  of  the  President's  policy  was  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
V/hile  I  v.-as  making  that  speech,  I  am 
told  by  one  of  my  colleagues  that  this 
supporter  was  in  Illinois  making  a  speech 
saying,  'I  would  like  you  people  to  re- 
member that  there  was  not  a  single 
Amicrican  killed  in  Vietnam  during  the  8 
years  of  General  Eisenhowers  admin- 
istration." Well,  that  is  not  exactly 
true,  cither.  Since  I  am  in  the  prv^cess 
of  straightening  up  the  record,  let  me 
say  that  we  rot  into  the  Vietnam  thing 
not  under  the  previous  as.sa,s.sjnated 
President  or  tins  President  but  under 
General  Eisenhower,  and  we  have  been 
in  it  since.  I  am  not  blaming  him.  I 
think  General  Eisenhower  did  the  rid't 
thing  by  going  in  there.  I  v.ould  paint 
out  to  you  that  we  have  been  in  tlicre 
ov-r  10  ycarr,,  and  as  of  today  our  ca~val- 
tie; — and  I  rr^gret  every  one  of  them,  be- 
cau.se  I  know  what  heartache  this  brings 
to  a  family — are  still  fewer  than  they  will 
be  on  this  caming  Memorial  Day  weekend 
on  the  highv.-ays. 

The  French,  who  were  there  10  ye.irs 
trj-ing  to  reimpose  colonialism  on  the 
Vietnamese,  had  140,000  casualties.  So 
while  tbi.s  is  a  can  of  worms  rnd  v.-c  have 
not  been  the  most  brilliant  in  the  han- 


dling of  it,  at  least  our  method  of 
handling,  from  the  casualties  standpoint, 
h  s  been  superior  to  that  of  the  French. 
'The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  HaysI   has 

expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  in-occed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
t'j  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio'.'' 

Th'^re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. v,i!l  the  gcntlcwan  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  ."entleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  long  as  we  arc  in  the  process  of 
allegedly  straightening  nut  the  record, 
the  gentleman  implied  that  v.e  had  not 
participated  or  been  involved  in  Vietnam 
prior  to  tlic  time  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. I  am  sure  the  record  will  in- 
dicate that  under  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
pred?ce:^sor  v.-e  inaugurated  our  MAAG — 
Military  Advisory  Assistance  Group — in 
South  Vietnam  and  contributed  substan- 
tial' economic  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  Truman  administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right;  assistance 
to  the  French  in  Vietnam.  The  point  I 
am  making  is  that  when  the  French 
pulled  out — and  I  say  I  thought  our  de- 
cision was  the  right  decision — we  de- 
cked to  step  in  and  carry  the  v.hole  load. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  when  the  blame 
is  asse.<=sed  in  the  next  political  cam- 
paign that  everybody  go  back  and  read 
the  comj^lete  record.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  disputing  at  all 
what  he  says. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mv.  Chairman, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  th.ink  it 
would  be  fair  to  lea\e  the  remarks  hang- 
ing as  they  are  concerning  our  late  as- 
sassinated President.  Let  us  also  include 
in  the  record  that  our  late  assassinated 
President,  the  great  John  Kennedy,  in- 
herited Cub.i  and  Castro. 

yiv.  HAYS.  Oh.  yes.  It  was  not  under 
bis  administration  that  Castro  made  his 
pilfirimpge  through  the  United  States 
and  appeared  before  the  Press  Club  with 
two  wrist  watches  on  his  hand,  one 
pointing  this  way  and  one  pointing  the 
other  way.  When  he  was  asked  why  he 
said — and  that  is  when  I  knew  that  he 
was  nutty  from  that  day  on — he  said  he 
did  not  have  to  turn  his  wrist  to  look  at 
it.  Obviously,  he  would  have  to  turn 
his  wrist  to  look  at  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  the 
discussion  back  on  the  track  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  what 
happened  under  this  law  that  he  has  re- 
ferred to  so  many  times  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  so  effective?  How 
does  it  come  that  the  Europeans  have 
been  suioplying  Casti'o  and  Communist 
Cuba  with  buses,  with  locomotives,  with 
.'■ugar-})rocessing  machinery  and  all  that 
•^ort  of  thing?  Why  has  not  this  been 
stopped  under  the  law  he  cites  if  it  is 
so  effective? 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yugoslavia  and 
Canada  sent  the  supplies,  countries  that 
do  not  get  aid  under  the  bill.  Therefore 
I  might  say 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute,  now;  the 
gentleman  knows 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
wanted  an  answer  and  I  wanted  to  give 
him  an  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  gave  me 
an  answer  and  referred  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  I  rm  talking  about  the 
non-Communi.'t  ciuitrics  that  have 
been  .supplying  Castro. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  finish,  since  when  are  France 
and  Canada  Communist? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  the  non-Commu- 
nist countries  who  have  been  supplying 
Castro. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  get  aid.  Aid  was  cut 
off  from  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  Gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
ansv.er  the  question,  since  the  gentleman 
has  yielded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  no  non-Communist  countries 
have  been  supplying  Castro  with  any- 
thing of  benefit  to  him? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  what  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  saying  that 
the  countries  that  supplied  Castro  were 
Yugoslavia,  to  some  extent,  and  Canada 
to  some  extent,  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  sent  some  buses.  They 
do  not  get  aid  from  the  United  States. 
Tiicrefore,  imder  620  all  countries  that 
have  been  getting  aid  do  not  supply  him 
and  do  not  give  any  aid  or  assistance  to 
Cuba  under  the  provisions  of  620,  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call t'riat  not  long  ago  we  put  up  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  $3  billion  to  prop  up  the 
pound  sterling,  to  help  the  British  save 
the  pound  sterling  from  collapse? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  This  does  not 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  particular  law  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
is  that  this  law  is  not  effective.  It  has 
not  been  effective,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
would  make  it  effective. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  The  gentleman 
has  had  plenty  of  time.  Let  me  say 
something  cl.se. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  the  se- 
cret Communist  meeting  in  Havana  last 
November  was  brought  up  a  little  while 
ago  in  speaking  of  the  administration's 
handling  of  foreign  policy. 

Do  you  know  that  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  revealed  how  the  U.S. 
Government  learned  of  this  meeting  in 
Havana,   which  was  attended   by   Com- 
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munists  from  every  Latin  American 
country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Government 
discovered  that  this  meeting  had  been 
held  tlirough  an  item  in  a  Bolivian  news- 
paper. With  all  of  our  vaunted  intelli- 
gence, and  v.ith  these  emissaries  of  the 
Communists  going  from  every  Latin 
American  country  to  Havana,  this  ad- 
ministration knew  nothing  about  the 
meeting  until  it  had  been  held. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
roan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
t'eman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  tiiat  the  law  to  which  and  about 
whic  ■»  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  'ipoken  so  highly  allows  the  Presi- 
dent-to  deny  aid  to  nations  which  allow 
its  shilling  to  be  used  in  sending  goods 
and  materials  to  Cuba.  Is  it  not  true 
that -Greece,  a  country  which  receives 
aid,  has  ships  which  have  taken  aid  to 
Communist  Cuba? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  Greece  is  not 
labeled  as  a  Communist  counti'y- 

Ml.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  there 
have  been  several  others.  Certainly  the 
gentleman's  point  that  this  language  has 
not  been  efficacious  is  well  taken. 

I  would  like  to  also  make  this  point, 
if  I  may:  I  assume  in  writing  this  bill 
that:"  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
fMr^GALL.'VGHERl,  and  others,  have  tried 
to  make  the  language  which  appears  on 
page  15  with  regard  to  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  as  strong  as  possible.  At  least. 
I  do-Tiot  know  why  they  v»-ould  not  want 
the  lirohibition  of  aid  to  nations  helping 
North  Vietnam  as  strong  as  possible.  If 
the  .point  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersfej'  is  correct,  that  the  language  now 
in  the  law  dealing  with  Cuban  imports 
is  stronger  than  the  language  dealing 
with  Vietnam,  why  do  we  not  substitute 
the  stronger  language  for  that  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  bill? 

Are  we  going  to  be  weak  in  prohibiting 
our  aid  recipients  to  aid  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  ti^e  gentleman  yield? 

Ml .  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Greece  is  now 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  620  and, 
therefore,  it  is  effective. 

Mf.  GROSS.  You  hope  it  is,  but  the 
facts  are  that  Communist  Cuba  is  get- 
ting shelp  from  cur  so-called  free  world 
friends  and  everyone  knows  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  ge-ntlcman  will  yield  further,  if  the 
gentletnan  wants  to  get  the  discussion 
back  on  the  track,  none  of  this  discus- 
sion has  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
amendment.  It  was  all  very  interest- 
ing, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
•  proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CramerI. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 
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Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

Tlie  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  ■were — ayes  58. 
ULios  133. 

t^o  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Chapter  2 — Admini.-'trative  proi'isioiis 

Skc.  30-2.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
ciiii  Assistance  Act  of  1901.  as  anionded. 
which  relates  to  i^dtiiinistnitivc  provisions,  Is 
amended,  as  follows: 

ill)  Amend  section  622.  v.hich  relates  to 

coordination  with  fo:-ci:^n  policy,  r.s  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after 
"miUt.iry  assistance"  insert  "(including  any 
civic  action  and  sales  prcgrain)". 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  immediately  after 
"militiry  assistance  program"  insert  "(in- 
cluding any  civic  action  and  sales  program)  ". 

(b)  Amend  section  624.  which  reUttcs  to 
statutorj-   ollioer?.   as   follows: 

(l!  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "para- 
graph (3)  Of  and  "of  the  officers  provided 
for  in  para2:raphs  (It  and  (2)  of  that  sub- 
section", and  substitute  for  the  latter  "of 
one  or  more  of  said  ofHoers". 

(2)  In  subsection  (dl.  strike  out  "Public 
Law  8G-735'"  wherever  it  appe.irs  and  substi- 
tute "the  Latin  American  Development  Act, 
as  amended". 

(c)  Amend  section  625(d),  which  relates 
to  the  employment  of  personnel,  by  striking 
out  "twenty"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  substi- 
tuting "fifty". 

(d)  Amend  section  626.  which  relates  to 
experts,  consultants,  and  retired  cflScers.  by 
redesignating  subsection   (d)   as  subsection 

(e)  Amend  section  630,  which  relates  to 
terms  of  detail  or  assignment,  by  inserting 
"benefits"  after  "travel  expenses",  in  para- 
graphs   {2)    and    (4). 

(1)  Amend  section  635(g),  which  relates 
to  general  authorities,  by  inserting  "and 
sales"  aftei  "loans"  in  the  introductory 
clatise. 

(g)  Amend  section  636.  which  relates  to 
provisions  on   uses  of  fttnds,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (e).  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894.  as  amended 
(5  use.  62 1"  and  substitute  "section  301  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  3105)". 

(2)  In  subsection  (f).  strike  ottt  "Act  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Chile,  and  for  other  ptirposes"  and  sub- 
stittite  "Latin  American  Development  Act, 
as  amended". 

(h)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
"19C5"  and  "$52,500,000"  and  substituting 
'•19G6"  and  "S53,240,000",  respectively. 

(i)  Amend  section  638,  which  relates  to 
Peace  Corps  assistance,  by  striking  out  all 
beginning  with  ";  or  famine"  and  substi- 
tuting a  period. 

(J  I    Add  the  following  new  section  639; 

"Sec.  639.  Famime  and  Disaster  Relief. — 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  for 
famuie  or  disaster  relief." 

AMENDMENT  OFFEI'.ED   BY   3.IR.  THOIISON"   OF 
W  ISC  ON  SIX 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A.monrtment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson'  of 
Wi.-jconsin:  On  page  17,  immediately  after 
Imc  2.  insert  the  following: 

"  ( 3 )  At  the  end  of  subsection  (d) ,  add  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  •  ( 8 )  Notwitiistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  performing  end-tise  audit  or  end-use 
inspection    activities    outside    the    United 


states  in  connection  with  programs  v.ith  re- 
spect to  Which  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  has  responsibilities  under  p:ira- 

graph  (2)  of  this  subscctioii,  sluiU  be  stibject 
to  the  control  and  direction  iif  the  In.spcctor 
Oeiicrul,  Koroicrn  A.ssistancp,  find  .«;haU  report 
directly    to    him    on    their    .-ictivities.      Each 

agency  of  tlie  United  States  Cilovernment  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Inrpeclcjr  General,  For- 
eign Assist.-^ncc.  in  c:;rrying  oi  it  the  provis.ions 
of  t'ais  p.irafrr.aph,  Includmi:;  but  not  limiti  fl 
t.i  the  fubnii.-'siou  to  the  In:  ipcttor  Oeiier.il, 
Foreign  Assistance,  of  written  notincation  of 
every  assignment  of  an  oifK  er  or  employee 
to  perform  activitic.<;  refcrrc{  to  in  the  first 
sontenco  of  this  paragr.iph.  This  paragraph 
Fhall  not  .ipply  to  the  Ocni 'ral  Accounting 
Ofnce  nor  to  any  ofiiccr  or  cmjiloycc  thereof.'  " 

Mr.    TFIOMSON    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Chairman,  this  ameiidmcr.t  propcscs  an 
extension  but  a  very  noco.'^.'-ary  addition 
to  the  authority  of  the  Inspector  General, 
who  I  think  is  cloiii^t  an  cxcollciit  job. 
The  problem  toclay  is  that  the  end-use 
investigators  and  the  end-use  inspectors 
who  are  tryini;  to  find  out  Vvhcthcr  the 
money  from  the  American  AID  program 
has  been  used  in  accordance  with  tho 
law  are  working  under  tlie  .A.nibassador 
or  the  mission  chief  in  the  coimtry  that 
is  the  recipient  of  the  aid.  About  3  years 
ago  we  had  a  alarin?  example  which  was 
brouglit  out  by  the  Porter-Hardy  com- 
mittee of  an  end-use  investigator  who 
had  found  out  that  American  aid  money 
was  goin,^:  into  a  Russian  institution  that 
was  being  constmcted  in  Cambodia,  and 
because  he  had  the  temerity  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  testify  to  *hosc 
facts,  he  lost  Itis  job.  I  think  that  the 
end-use  invcstisiator  should  be  respon- 
sible not  to  the  mission  chief  but  to  the 
Inspector  General  in  Wasliington.  D.C., 
and  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  record  is  j-eplete  »ith  countries 
that  received  illegal  money  and  improp- 
erly used  money.'  One  of  the  worst  ones 
is  Cambodia.  Cambodia  still  owes  us 
more  than  S2  million  br cause  of  improp- 
erly used  money.  Bolivia  owes  us 
$1,400,000.  The  Dominican  Republic 
owes  us  $1,471,000  because  of  improperly 
used  money.  The  Philii^ines  owe  us 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  India  owes 
us  $1,800,000.  Pakistan  owes  us  $1,400,- 
000,    Spain  owes  us  $1,300,000. 

I  attribute  much  of  tliis  to  the  fact 
that  the  end-use  investigators  are  too 
much  obljtjated  to  the  miif-sion  chief  or 
to  the  ambassador  who  is  tfying  to  curry 
favor  with  tiie  nationals  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  statioiiccj.  I  think  it 
would  be  to  the  great  iijtcrc&t  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  to  this  program 
if  we  can  tighten  up  the  u-'c  of  that 
money  and  insure  that  it  Is  Ix'ing  prop- 
erly used  because  I  am  convinced  that 
mucli  of  the  criticism  of  this  pro^nam 
comes  from  the  fact  that  money  is  loc- 
ing  sppnt  for  lipstick  and  deodorants 
and  sex  stimulants  and  things  of  that 
kind  which  irritate  the  Am^:r:can  tax- 
payer. 

If  my  colleagues  v.ill  read  th.e  debate 
on  this  bill  last  year,  you  will  see  the 
references  to  that  and  it  may  seem  hu- 
morous to  some  but  Vvhcn  it  nins  into 
millions  of  dollars,  I  thilik  it  is  cer- 
tainly unneccssai-y  and  reprehensible 
that  it  is  permitted  by  thi.-s  Government. 

Just  yesterday  I  pointtid  out  in  the 
report  of   the   Comptroller   General   of 


April    29    about    AID    money   going   for 

railroa(i  equipment  to  build  a  railroad 
bed.    The  equipment  cost  $543,000  and 

they  sent  the  criuiiJinent  over  to  Turkey 

after  the  roadbed  had  been  coiisti-uctcd. 

When  it  was  iiointed  oui  that  t!:icy  did 

not  need  the  equipment  for  consu-uc- 
tion,  the  AID  Agency  insisted  that  they 
leave  tlio  equipment  there  for  maintc- 
nr.nco.  Uut  the  Comptioller  General 
pointed  out  that,  even  so,  the  Agency 
flics  indicate  that,  for  the  moy.t  part,  the 
eqiiii)mcnt  may  not  be  needed  for  main- 
tenance of  Llie  pro.icct. 

This  is  an  incredible  situation  pointed 
out  by  the  Cominroller  General,  who 
says : 

We  found  that  the  Agency's  oriraniz:Uionp,l 
unit  responsible  lor  i:\e  pi^taudit  of  Atjen- 
cy-Iinanced  purcliiises  and  initiation  of  any 
apprupri.ate  refund  action  was  not  made 
aware  t:f  the  ineligibility  of  tb.e  construction 
cquip;nci;t  fiuestianed  in  this  report. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  .gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
rrlad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  First  let  me  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman^s  to  the  nec- 
essity for  end-use  determination.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  quarrel  about 
that.  I  am  trying  to  decide  whether  the 
amendment  V\-ould,  by  placing  the  cnd- 
u.^e  investigator  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Inspector  General,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  take  the  investigator  away 
from  the  chief  of  mission  or  from  the 
Amba:sador. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  It 
would  make  him  responsible  directly  to 
the  In.sijcctor  General.  It  would  elim- 
inate his  dependence  for  his  position  and 
the  as.surance  of  his  continuation  of  his 
efforts  on  the  m.ission  director  or  on  the 
Ambassador.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
chairmnn  of  the  committee,  v.  ho  insti- 
tuted the  Inspector  General,  will  accept 
this  amendment  as  a  proper  extension  of 
that  authority. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  inform  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  I  rise  in  opposition. 

It  is  true  what  the  gentleman  said;  I 
am  the  author  of  the  provision  in  exist- 
ing law  v.hich  created  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. When  that  ofRcc  was  created  by 
amendment  in  the  AID  bill  4  years  ago, 
I  fully  intended  that  the  Office  of  the  In- 
."^pector  General  be  a  compact  supervisory 
but  nonoperating  oBganization. 

Nov,',  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  In- 
.^pcctor  Generfirs  ofpce  has  about  50  em- 
ployees. The  omifndment  of  the  gentle- 
man would  add  the  end-use  inspectors 
in  each  country.  We  have  a  program, 
let  us  say,  in  some  80  countries.  If  we 
assume  there  arc  3  or  4  end-use  inspec- 
tors in  each  country,  th;s  v.-ould  channel 
into  the  Office  of  the  Insr-eetor  General 
250  more  employees.  I  believe  this  would 
interfere  with  effectiveness  of  the  woik 
of  the  Inspector  General. 

V/e  created  this  office  to  check  up  on 
the  inspectors,  not  to  do  the  inspecting. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  amendment  would 
improve  makins  use  of  the  end-use  in- 
spectors. 

The  gentleman  knows  and  I  know  that 
since  Mr.  Bell  took  over  as  AID  Adminis- 


trator he  has  made  a  real  effort  to  keep 

track  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  field 
end  have  the  end-use  inspectors  work 
better.  I  believe  they  are  doing  a  better 
job.  I  believe  that  the  problems  of 
v.hich    the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin 

spcke  arc  being  cleared  up. 
'  Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the   Rcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  May  I  read  from 
the  testimony  in  the  hearings,  on  page 

95G.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon.sin,  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  asked  Mr. 
Bell  atx)ut  this  particular  problem  in 
committee.    Mr.  Bells  reply  was: 

The  Inspector  General  has  all  the  staff 
that  he  thinks  he  needs  and  wants,  and  can 
hire  more  any  time  he  wants.  Whether  or 
not  lie  has  end-use  InLpcciors,  I  must  insist 
that  my  mission  directors  have  end-use — it 
is  my  re.spontlbility  and  that  of  my  mission 
directors  to  see  that  the  goods  go  wnere  they 
are  supposed  to  go.  I  would  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  have  end-use  insiJtctors. 

Would  the  chairman  agree  that  the 
basic  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  assume 
the  mission  director  and  the  Ambassador 
are  trying  to  run  a  good,  tight,  honest 
program?  That  is  the  basic  issue.  If 
v.e  so  as.sume,  tlie  amendment  should  be 
votc-d  down. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  With  re:-:pect  to 
the  lipstick  and  other  items  of  interest, 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred,  those 
were  found  and  discovered  not  by  the 
gentleman  by  by  the  AID  administra- 
tion itself.  They  have  since  made  claims, 
and  are  in  the  process  of  collecting  for 
those  items. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  were  found  by 
the  very  end-use  inspectors  who  are  now 
under  criticism  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wi-sconsin. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Exactly. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAr-7.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
and  our  very  distinguished  Chairman 
that  the  report  I  read  from  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  :n  1963  and  sub- 
mitted again  In  19G4  and  it  was  sub- 
mitted again  on  April  29,  1965,  because 
the  AID  administiation  failed  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Comp- 
troller General  says  in  that  report  he 
will  continue  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  only  $543,000  of 
improperly  used  AID  money,  but  I  think 
that  this  House  can  do  a  lot  more  than 
they  appear  willing  to  do  in  order  to 
tighten  this  program  up  in  the  interests 
both  of  this  program  and  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  v.-e  should  tighten  up  the 
program,  but  I  am  opposed  to  our  mov- 
ing the  end-use  inspectors  out  from  un- 
der the  country  missions  and  putting 
them  under  the  Inspector  General.  That 
is  not  going  to  tighten  up  the  program. 
I  think  the  end-use  inspectors  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  their  present  stations. 


The  mission  director  and  the  Ambas- 
sador, of  course,  mu.st  use  end-use  in- 
spectors. You  have  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  read  the  testimony 
in  which  the  AID  director  said  he  must 
have  end-use  inspectors  in  the  field  under 

the  mis.sion  director  in  order  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities.  The  gentleman  will 
create  250  new  jobs  tmder  the  AID  agency 

if  his  recommendation  is  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

(Mr.  TijomsonI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cliapter  3 — Miscellaneous  protv-ions 

AMEI'.'tlMENT    OFFERED    BY     MK.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On 
page  18.  line  5 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
State  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Clerk  started  to 
read  on  page  18,  line  13,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  refers  to  an  earlier 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  Clerk  rinished  reading  he  was 
on  line  3.  page  17.  He  was  not  yet  at 
line  13  on  page  18. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  12  on  page  18  and  com- 
menced to  read  at  the  proper  place. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     DERWINSKI 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  page  18,  line  5,  strike  out  "$53,240,000" 
and  in&ert  in  lieu  thereof  "$51,500,000". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
seiTc  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  just  want  to  state  I 
am  not  going  to  insist  on  my  point  of 
order,  but  if  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  are  going  to  offer  any  further 
amendments  to  this  bill  they  should  be 
prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
not  on  his  feet  and  offered  his  amend- 
ment at  the  time  the  Clerk  started  read- 
ing. The  Clerk  read  through  line  12  on 
paae  18.  The  amendment  is  proposed 
to  an  earlier  section,  and  therefore  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is  not 
in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clekk.     Page  18,  line  13: 
Ciiaptcr  3 — Miscellaneous  pTOvisions 

Src.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
wiiiclt  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(ai  Amend  section  642(a)(2),  which  re- 
lates to  statutes  repealed,  by  striking  out 
"143."  and  all  beginning  with  ":  Provided," 
up  to  the  semicolon. 

(b)  Amend  section  644,  which  relates  to 
delinilions.  as  follows: 

(ll  In  subsection  (g).  insert  ",  and  not 
prociired  in  anticipation  of  military  assist- 


Ir 


ance  fer  sales  requirements,  or  pursuant  to 
a  military  assistance  or  sales  order,"  after 
"United  States  Government"  and  strike  out 

"as  gi'ant  assistance". 

(2)  In  Bubsection  (m)(2),  strike  out 
"Sucl\  price  stiall  be  the  same  standard  price" 
and    Ifcibstitute    "Such    standard    price    shall 

be  the  same  price  (including  authorized  re- 
duced prices)". 

(3 1  Amend  the  paragraph  following  the 
numbered  paragraph  (3;  In  subsection  (m) 
as  follows : 

( A>  l!i  the  first  sentence,  insert  "and  sales" 
after  "Military  assistance". 

(B)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out  "by 
the    military   assistance   program". 

(c)  Amend  section  C45.  which  relates  to 
unexpended  balance?,  by  striking  out  "Pub- 
lic Law  86-735"  and  substituting  "the  Latin 
Amqricnn    Development    Act,    as    amended". 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MB.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
19,  immediately  after  hne  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"id|  Add  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sex:.  649.  Limitation  on  Authorization 
OF  FirNDS. — There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- ., 
propfiated  not  to  exceed  $1,934495,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  part  I  and  section  637(a)  of  this 
Act  and.  notwithstanding  section  610  of  this 
Act.  Shall  be  utilized  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine to  carry  out  such  provisions.  All 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  authorizing  the 
a;;propriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  part  I  and  section  637(a)  of  this 
Act  are  repealed.' " 

Mt!.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  solve  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  this  afternoon 
by  way  of  checking  up  on  the  use  of 
funds  in  this  foreign  handout  program. 
All  this  amendment  would  do  is  cut  $1 
billion  out  of  the  bill.  It  is  just  that 
simple.  With  that  reduction  we  could 
begin  to  get  some  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion that  is  going  on  with  respect  to 
checking  up  on  how  the  money  is  being 
spent  and  for  what  pui-pose. 

The  new  authorization  in  this  bill  is 
more  than  $2  billion;  $2,004  million  plus 
a  few  odd  thousands.  Previously  au- 
thorized $1.5  billion,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  $600  million,  for  a  total  of 
$4,104  million. 

I  do  nothing  with  the  miltary  assist- 
ance end  of  this  bill  which  is  $1,170 
million.  Subtracting  $1,170  million 
leave's  a  total  of  $2,934,195,000.  The 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  take 
off  $1  billion,  leaving  $1,934,195,000  in 
the  bill,  which,  added  to  the  estimated 
$6.2  billion  of  imexpended  funds  in  the 
pipeline  is  more  than  sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  so  many 
faucets  in  this  program  of  foreign  aid 
that  I  would  not  know,  and  I  doubt  that 
anyone  else  would  know,  how  to  reach 
the  separate  faucets  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  flow  of  cash.  So,  by  force  of  neces- 
sity, we  must  go  to  the  main  stem,  to  the 
main  valve  and  twist  that  down  a  little 
bit  if  we  are  ever  going  to  phase  out  this 
program.  No  one  can  tell  actually  how 
the  money  is  being  spent.  Not  even  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thomson, 
has  so  well  said,  can  ascertain  how  the 
money  is  being  spent  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. 
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Finally,  I  think  it  is  hish  time  tiiat  in 
the  interest  cf  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  and  in  the  interest  of  Congress 
we  break  up  the  monopoly  that  tlie 
Lnitod  States  holds  on  foreiiin  aid.  If 
\vc  phase  this  pvo^cuam  out.  get  it  down 
to  size,  and  get  out  of  this  business,  we 
can  uproot  the  monopoly  that  we  have 
had  for  so  many  years  oil  dissipating  the 
resources  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  all  over 
the  world. 

Let  some  of  the  other  countries  take 
over  and  establisli  foreign  aid  monop- 
olies. Let  tliem  take  over  the  bu.siness 
of  dishing'  out  their  cosh  to  foreit;ners 
all  over  the  world.  I  am  sure  the  Dem- 
ocrat Members  of  the  House,  being  the 
trreat  antimonopolist.s  they  are  reputed 
to  be,  will  want  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  bust  the  world's  bi£,'P.est  monopoly  of 
dispensing  foreign  aid  that  the  United 
States  has  had  for  so  long  and  which 
has  cost  the  taxaycrs  so  dearly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  r.lad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  his  amendment  gives  a  certain 
fie.xibility  to  the  aclmniistration  in  that 
it  permits  the  administration  to  decide 
where  it  will  cut  the  $1  billion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ye.s.  it  -Jive.s  the  admin- 
istration all  the  flexibility  in  the  world. 
It  can  spend  and  give  priority  to  any 
program  within  th?  rmits  of  the  .?1.900 
million  th.st  is  left. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  justice  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  in  justice  to  all  of  us.  wrAild 
arise  and  accept  this  amendment  with- 
out any  argument. 

That  would  be  a  fmo  way  for  him  to 
close  out  this  day. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

^.Ir.  ZABLOCKI.    I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  others  in  the  mi- 
,  nority  have  some  constructive  criticism 
to    make    and   some    guidance    for    the 
President. 

However,  I  cannot  see  just  exactly  why 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  selected  $1  bil- 
lion. Using  the  gentleman's  own  argu- 
ment would  it  not  be  better  probably  in 
order  to  break  this  monopoly  to  probably 
cut  it  by  $2  billion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  It  would  probably 
take  a  little  time  to  end  this  monopoly. 
Even  in  the  court.",  they  go  through  vari- 
ous stages.  I  jBim  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
know  that  charges  have  to  be  filed  and 
the  lawyers  have  to  prepare  their  cases. 
So  I  am  willing  to  give  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  and  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  tihe  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  AD.'MR.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMj^.  Za- 
BLOCKil  that  if  he  wants  the  construc- 
tive ideas  of  the  minority,  that  he  refer 
to  the  minority  views  in  t|iis  year's  rc- 
v/c  set  forth  what  we 
some    wortiiwhile    sug- 


vhich 
were 


port,  m 
thought 
ge.=^'aons.  i 

I^Ii-.  GROSS.  On  the  .subject  of  for- 
ei;:n  aid.  I  forgot  to  remiiil  the  gentle- 
man from  V/i'^cons'n  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  theae  is  another 
subsidy  to  the  foreigners  that  was  ap- 
proved the  other  day  in  tiic  matter  of 
artilicial  and  rigged  coffee  I  i)riccs.  Cof- 
fee has  gone  ui)  some  20  a>i't.s  a  pound 
since  the  cofTee  agreement;  was  entered 
into  and  the  coffee  cartgl  in  London 
took  over.  You  can  ju.st  r^^ure  that  up. 
Each  l-cent-;:)er-i5ound  increase  in  the 
price  of  cof/ee  adds  up  to  $31  million  in 
added  cost  to  American  corsumers.  So, 
on  top  of  all  the  rest  of  this  money  that 
is  being  dished  out  to  tlic  farious  inter- 
national lending  agencies,  fend  on  top  of 
tliis  bill.  Amcvicr.n  con.^umers  of  colTee 
are  adding  another  $500  or  $600  million 
subsidy  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill 
the  geaticnuiu  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yc^:  I  yielil  to  the  geu- 
tlcnan  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCK^  I  do  not  see  any 
connection  v.hat.'oc\cr  between  the 
statement  that  has  been  jnade  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  arid  liis  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  nm  trying  to  say 
is  that  they  can  ea.sily  livei  v.itli  this  .$1 
billion  cut.  in  view  of  all  ;of  the  other 
subsidies  and  handouts  that  are  being 
made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Sure. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Ac.«ir].  I  have  carefully 
read  the  minority  views  and  I  submit 
that  I  have  found  no  con.^tructive  sug- 
gestions in  that  part  of  the  report.  Fur- 
ther. I  am  not  a  doctor  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  a  patient  is  sick— if  the  aid 
program  is  sick  and  is  suffering  from 
some  ailment — we  .should  try  to  cure 
him.  Hov.ever,  it  also  appears  to  me 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gnossl  is  not  to  operate 
on  the  patient  but  to  shoot  him. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  feeis  it 
would  be  rather  unwise  tO;  take  out  $1 
billion  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  we  oppo.se  the  amendment 
and  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  JOELSON..  Mr.  Chailman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numter  of  v.ords. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  talked  about  the  monopoly  we  have 
on  foreign  aid.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
knov,'  that  several  of  our  allies  have  for- 
eign aid  programs? 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  a  notable  one 
is  the  State  of  Israel  that  entered  into 
a  foreign  aid  program  while  we  were 
pouring  dollars  in  there  to  keep  them 
going,  and  they  used  our  money. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  anything  about  West  Germany'.s 
foreign  aid  program  at  the  present  time? 
Does  he  know  that  many  of  our  allie.5 
are  contributing  more  as  to  per  ca])i»,a 
income  to  foreign  aid  than  v,e  are? 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is  ac- 
curate when  he  talks  about  our  having 
a  monoi)oiy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  subsidize  them  lo 
carry  on  these  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  We  are  not  subsidiz- 
ing West  Germany  today.  West  Ger- 
many h.as  a  very  large  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  well  as  several  other  of  our 
allies  v.-hich  arc  not  receiving  a  penny 
in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaivman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  $1.3  billion  cut  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  of  course,  is  going 
to  cause  a  great  deal  of  hardship  to  Ihe 
economic  pait  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  This  cut  would  affect  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Children's 
Fund,  the  International  Organization-s. 
and  of  course  the  old  point  IV  operations 
whicii  are  still  being  carried  on. 

I  think  the  amendment  sliould  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  rcqui.-^ite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  a  development  in  a  mat- 
ter in  winch  we  should  all  be  interested. 

Mr.  Cjiairman,  along  with  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  I  intend  once  again 
to  cast  my  vote  for  a  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation, in  hope  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  President's  hand  in  a  troubled  world. 

My  conscience  tells  me  to  support  this 
legislation  even  though  it  may  not  be 
widely  popular  among  the->'people  I 
represent. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  v.e  owe  the 
taxpayers  every  assurance  that  their 
money  is  being  closely  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  made 
of  .ourportcd  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
foreign  aid  funds.  We  rightly  insist  on 
the  sharpest  scrutiny  over  these  expend- 
itures. Yet  there  is  httle  opportunity 
for  an  individual  Congressman  to  ferret 
out  .such  abuses. 

I  v.ould  ratlier  direct  the  attention  of 
colleagues  to  an  area  in  v.-hich  we  cer- 
tainly can  move  to  prevent  abuse — right 
in  our  own  ofRces. 

On  April  22.  I  introduced  H.R.  7572. 
aim.cd  at  making  certain  tliat  the  clerk- 
hire  funds  available  to  congressional 
offices  are  paid  only  to  employees  on  the 
job  here  in  Washington,  or  in  the  Con- 
gressman's home  community. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  has 

not. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.    I  was  not  aware 

I  was  speaking  out  of  order. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
make  t!:c  point  of  order.  I  just  present 
it  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  this  concern. 

During  House  Administration  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  that  bill,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  my  proposal  might  not  be 
needed.  For  in  pa.s.sing  clerk-hire  legis- 
lation in  the  88th  Congress,  we  had 
adopted  a  resolution.  House  Resolution 
294,  v.ith  the  following  pari;graph: 

Sec.  2.  No  person  .shall  be  paid  from  any 
c'.erk-hire  aUowancc  if  such  person  docs  not 
perform  the  services  for  which  he  receives 
such  compensation  in  the  offices  of  such 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  State 
or  tfee  district  which  such  Member  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  represents. 

The  terms  of  that  House  Resolution 
294,  88th  Congress,  were  carried  over 
into  the  89th  Congress  by  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  7,  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Albert],  and  passed  on  the 
first  day  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  from  press 
reports  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burle- 
S03S],  has  called  upon  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  determine  v.-hether  the  regula- 
tions on  clerk-hire,  as  prescribed  by  both 
the  83th  and  89th  Congresses,  are  being 
or  have  been  violated  by  any  Member. 

I  hope  the  Clerk  will  undertake  such  a 
study,  and  make  known  his  findings  to 
this  body  in  the  very  near  future. 

Where  improprieties  exist,  they  should 
be  eliminated.  The  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  tend  to  regard  politicians  at 
all  levels  with  cynicism  should  come  to 
know  that  the  word  "Honorable,"  ap- 
pearing in  front  of  a  Congressman's 
narrie,  means  exactly  what  it  says. 

Mr.  MIj^LER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  ift  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sel- 
dom like  to  take  the  floor  twice  in  one 
day  to  make  announcements  about  our 
space  program,  but  I  know  it  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  all  of  you. 
Mr.  Chairman.  NASA — Houston  an- 
nounced t-oday  that  an  astronaut  may  get 
out  of  the  Gemini  4  spacecraft  during 
the  manned  mission  scheduled  for 
Junes. 

Pilot  Edward  H.  White,  if  conditions 
are  favorable,  will  open  the  right  hand 
hatch  of  the  Gemini  4  spacecraft  and 
float  some  25  feet  out  into  space  on  the 
end  of  an  umbilical  line. 

The  extravehicluar  activity  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  a  total  of  22  minutes, 
beginning  the  second  orbit  of  the  flight 
over  Hawaii  with  nearly  10  minutes  of 
the  activity  completely  out^side  of  the 
Spacecraft. 


NASA  delayed  the  decision  until  today 
until  final  qualifications  tests  could  be 
completed  on  the  spacecraft,  space  suit, 
secondary  life  support  patch  and  um- 
bilical, although  plarmiing  for  such  extra- 
vehicluar activities  has  been  going  on 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram. 

The  Gemini  program  has  three  pri- 
mary objectives:  Long  duration  flight, 
rendezvous  and  docking  and  extravehic- 
ular activities.  NASA  associate  admin- 
istrator, Robert  C.  Seamairs,  Jr.,  said: 

We  have  spent  a  preat  deal  of  time  plan- 
ning for  extravehicular  activities  and  the  de- 
cision to  include  the  activity  in  this  mis- 
sion came  after  a  long  scries  of  carefully 
planned  tests  of  the  equipm.ent  especially 
the  life  support  test  packs  a.nd  training  of 
the  astronauts.  It  was  only  when  we  were 
satisfied  that  these  tefts  were  successfully 
completed  that  we  made  the  final  decision 
to  go  ahead. 

The  first  manned  mission  in  the 
Gemini  program  was  a  three-orbit  flight 
March  23  with  astronauts  Virgil  I.  Gris- 
.som  and  John  Young.  The  Gemini  4 
mission  v.-ith  James  McDivitt  as  the  com- 
mand pilot  is  scheduled  for  62  revolu- 
tions over  a  4-day  period.  The  mis- 
sion with  the  extravehicular  experiment 
could  establish  two  U.S.  "firsts",  the 
longest  U.S.  space  fhght  and  the  first  ex- 
travehicular activity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CJiapter  4^Amcndment  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954 

Sec.  401.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  sale  is 
es.sential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  No  such  sale  shall  be  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public for  more  than  one  fiscal  year.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  sales  m.ade  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  very  effectively  com- 
pleted a  discussion  of  this  bill  without 
accepting  any  amendmeiits.  would  the 
gentleman  care  to  inform  the  House  of 
the  position  the  House  will  take  if  the 
other  body  should  pass  on  a  two-year 
authorization  as  opposed  to  our  one- 
year  autliorization? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  if  the  gen- 
tleman took  the  time  to  read  the  major- 
ity report,  on  page  3  he  would  find  some 
cfear  lan^age  outlining  the  position  of 
the  majority  as  far  as  the  2-year  au- 
thorization is  concerned.  Today  when 
1  spoke  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  dealing  with 
the  development  loan  fund.  I  indicated 
that  with  the  ending  of  the  long-term 
authorizations  which  mn  out  in  fiscal 
1966.  I  felt  a  new  look  should  be  taken 


at  these  authorizations.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve it  should  be  a  one-year  authoriza- 
tion as  far  as  the  bill  as  a  whole  is 
concerned.  I  can  see  some  justification 
for  Icng-range  authorizations  for  the 
lending  part  of  the  bill,  but  I  certainly 
will  support  legislation  providing  for 
annual  authorizations. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ROOSE"VELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  should  like  to  refer  specifically  to  the 
last  section  which  has  been  read.  "While 
I  applaud  the  recognition  of  a  point 
which  many  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  been  making,  that  aid  to 
the  UAR  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  must 
be  terminated  in  the  face  of  increasing- 
ly anti-American  statements  and  acts  of 
Colonel  Nasser.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  might  be  taken  as  an  ambiguity  in 
the  language  before  us.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  number  of  questions. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  determi- 
nation as  to  what  is  essential  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States,  there 
is.  as  I  understand,  no  specific  criterion 
laid  down  either  in  the  report  or  any- 
where else.  I  should  specifically  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  the  chairman's  un- 
derstanding that  this  finding  will  be 
made  public,  so  that  we  all  may  know 
what  is  considered  essential. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  determination, 
of  course,  will  be  made  by  the  President. 
There  are  certain  documents  of  the 
President  which  are  not  made  public. 
I  assume,  when  and  if  the  President 
malf?s  any  determination  under  this 
language,  that  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  are  informed,  some  informa- 
tion might  be  classified.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  a  determination  has 
beer  made  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  take  it  from 
what  the  gentleman  said  that  this  will 
be  a  public  document.  Following  that 
up,  will  the  appropriate  Senate  commit- 
tees and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  be 
consulted  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
sale,  or  be  advised  of  its  completion  after 
the  fact? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  for  the  executive  branch, 
when  making  a  finding  of  this  kind,  and 
there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  com- 
parable to  that  which  relates  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  to  brief  the  com- 
mittee before  a  determination  is  made. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  that  is 
described,  does  that  mean  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Tliat  means  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  1966. 

MT.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  mind.  I  should  like  to  refer  back 
to  section  101,  on  page  1,  beginning  at 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
I  am  triad  to  yield 
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line  11  and  continuing  to  line  7  of  page 

o 

I  certainly  commend  the  committee 
for  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 
102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which 
I  believe  makes  clear  that  Con'n-ess  is 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  incidents  of  dese- 
ciTiion  and  destruction  of  American 
properly  by  mob  violence.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  chairman  v.'ould 
ar;ree  that  much  of  this  mob  violence 
occin-s  because  of  acts  and  statements 
of  rome  of  the  leaders  of  these  countries. 
Tliis  reHex  action  Roes  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  country. " 

In  e?sence  what  we  arc  saying — I  ask 
vliether  the  gentleman  would  agree — is 
that  while  we  deplore  the  acts  themselves 
we  also  deplore  anything  which  incites 
them  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  a-rcc  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  leaders  of  these 
countries  have  been  responsible  for  riots 
and  de-^truclion  of  property. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT, 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
the  fact  that  at  a  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East,  ac  which 
there  was  testimony  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Near  East  and  the 
As.sistant  Secretary  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  I  inquired 
wiiethcr  we  would  he  informed  prior  to 
ihe  determinatioii  of  how  much  assist- 
ance we  were  to  cive  to  Efeypt,  rather 
than  being  told  alter  the  fact,  as  was 
suggested.  We  were  told,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  that  we  would  be  advised  before 
any  aid  was  to  be  given,  and  that  any 
determination  th'.y  were  to  make  they 
would  infoiTn  us  about  prior  to  doing  so. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Would  the  gentleman  agree  that 
tiie  import  of  th's  section,  in  essence,  is 
that  aid  under  the  surplus  food  program 
has  now  come  to  an  end  except  for  some 
extraordinaiy  rcairon  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  ChauTnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  interested  in  the 
exchange  between  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 
I  believe  that  section  401  in  the  bill  does 
deserve  our  special  attention. 

Section  401  amends  section  107  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  by  adding: 

No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  to  the  tTnited  Arab  RepubUc  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  sale  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  No  such  sale  shall  be  based  on 
the  req\iirements  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public for  more  than  one  fiscal  year. 
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The  section  al.so  includes  a  most  im- 
portant provision  concerning  aid  to 
Na.sser: 

The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Roj^rcsentativcs  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  ro;  j>  ■<••  to  sales 
m  ;de  to  tlic  United  Arab  Ei.  u'l'.ic  under 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  de- 
rervcs  commendation  for  Jnciuding  this 
imporinnl  scctioii.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend our  colleague,  Mr.  Farkstein  of 
New  York,  for  his  part  inJ  drafting  this 
lanf^uage.  Ever  5;nce  I  nave  been  in 
Congress  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  tlie  United  States  aids 
a  cotmtry  which  clearly  plans  aggression 
against  one  of  our  great  democratic 
friends — Israel.  On  the  !  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  communications  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Prisident  I 
have  pointed  out  that  our;  aid  to  Nasser 
is  inconsistent  v.ith  our  epnunitment  to 
peace  and  democracy.  This  commit- 
ment led  the  Congress  to  kvrite  into  tlae 
Foreign  A.';.sistance  Act  of  [1963  a  clause 
which  'is  engaging  in  or  brcparing  for 
aggressive  military  efiorts  directed 
agrinst  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  any  oth*r  act." 

It  is  clear  from  the  defcate  that  tiie 
intent  of  the  Congress  v.as  to  deny  aid 
to  Nas.^er.  Again  in  19G4  the  Conaress 
amended  Ptibiic  Law  480  to  provide  that 
no  sales  shall  be  made  to  any  cotmtry 
if  the  President  finds  such  country  is 
"an  aggressor  in  a  military  ;:cnse  against 
any  country  having  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States."  Again  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Cong)o3s  was  to  deny 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Na:;ser  is  in  violation  of  both  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  P^iblic  Law  480. 
He  has  continued  to  foment  .strife  in 
the  Middle  East.  His  self-admitted  de- 
termination to  destroy  Israel  itas  ujt 
abated.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  accel- 
erated his  arms  buildui^  and  still  receives 
substantial  quantities  of  bighly  sophis- 
ticated weapons  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Nasser  has  also  employed  German  scien- 
tists to  work  on  missile  development  to 
~aid  in  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  Na-sser  has  incited  other  Arab 
states  to  join  in  the  establislunent  of  the 
United  Arab  Command  for  the  purpose 
■of  military  encirclement  of  Israel.  He 
has  also  worked  with  other  Arab  coun- 
tries toward  the  diversion  of  liie  head- 
waters of  the  Jordan  River. 

In  addition  to  his  anti-Israel  crusade, 
Nasser  is  clearly  anti-American.  His 
speeches  reflect  this  sentiment.  He  has 
accused  the  U.S.  Ambassador  of  using 
econninic  pressure  and  ha.s  told  Ills  people 
that  anyone  disagreeing  rith  liis  anti- 
U.S.  attitude  "can  drink  from  the  sea." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existing  prohibi- 
tions against  aid  to  Nasstr  have  never 
been  implemented.  I  have  time  and  time 
again  asked  the  State  Department  for 
an  explanation  of  the  flcmting  of  con- 
gressional intent.  All  I  have  received  is 
avoidance  of  the  question.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  unequivocally  fssert  itsel'r  on 
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this  important  issue. 
Nasser  must  end. 

I  hope  that  section  401  will  in  fact  ter- 
minate aid  to  Na.'^ser  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will,  in  keeping  with  this  .section, 
keep  the  Congress  infoimed  on  this  is- 
sue. The  record  is  i>lain.  It  is  time  for 
plain  action. 

Mr.  HAY.S.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  supported  this 
len.>lauon  for  16  years.  I  have  had 
some  doubts  about  it  from  time  to  time 
and  I  have  some  serious  doubts  about 
part  of  it  at  the  moment,  but  in  voting 
for  or  against  this  leuslation  you  have 
a  khtd  of  tough  cJioic;:'  to  make.  If  you 
vote  against  it,  you  vote  against  all  of 
the  money  for  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
vote  for  it — and  this  clioico  occur.s  in 
nearly  every  bill — you  vote  for  some 
thin::;s  that  you  probably  think  are  not 
right  and  ihat  you  do  not  like.  I  liad 
thouaht  I  would  vote  against  the  bill, 
and  I  would  probably  do  so.  undoubtedly, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  money  in  it  for 
Vietnam,  which  I  think  is  important  and 
necessary.  However,  if  Congress  ad- 
journs at  a  reasonable  time  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Ion';  time,  I  do  pro- 
pose as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
State  Department  personnel,  v.-hich  in- 
cludes the  AID  personnel,  to  hold  some 
relrier  scarchin,^  inquiries  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  some  of  tiiis  personnel.  I  think 
some  of  the  decisions  tliey  have  made  in 
some  of  the  areas  of  the  world  about 
spend  ng  this  money  have  been,  to  put 
it.  mildly,  luifortunate.  I  have  gotten 
the  definite  conclusion  that  .some  of 
the.se  people  in  the  AID  program  are 
more  interested  in  maintaining  the 
bureaucracy  at  its  present  hiah  level  of 
employment  than  they  are  in  doing  a  job. 
We  would  gather  from  some  of  the  hear- 
ings we  have  been  having  that  some  of 
the  Government  employee  organizations 
ax-e  interested  in  seeing  that  everybody 
in  AID  stays  on  the  job  whether  they  are 
competent  or  whether  they  are  not  com- 
petent. This  organization  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time.  In  the  be- 
ginning, under  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
we  vcre  opcratin'r  in  areas  where  v.e 
were  puttina  people  with  high  industrial 
competence  back  to  work,  I  do  not  think 
anyljody  can  deny  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  pro'aram  some  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  at  least,  who  are  not  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  today,  would  have 
been  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  When 
we  moved  into  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  imagi- 
nation was  lacking  and  there  was  too 
much  of  the  idea  down  there,  "Well,  the 
program  is  to  pour  in  money  and  build 
more  dams  and  creaLe  more  v.ork.  as  v.e 
did  in  Europe,  so  let  us  do  it  everywhere." 

I  said  before  and  I  will  say  again  that 
in  the  uriderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
doing  a  better  job  in  a  great  many  re- 
spects than  the  AID  program  because 
they  are  attacking  the  problem  that  we 
are  supposed  to  be  attacking,  in  the  basic 
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areas  of  villages  and  schools  and  health 
nnd  things  of  that  kind, 
jytr,  Chairman.  I  hope,  if  we  do  have 
,me  time  this  fall,  if  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  that  I  can  get  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  my  committee 
rigpther  so  that  we  may  take  a  look, 
aiom  a'K-J  sv.'ceping  look  at  this  program 
in  some  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
ndt  necessarily  to  go  there,  but  to  ex- 
amine the  people  who  are  making  the 
decisions  here  in  Washington  and  to 
nnd  out  why  they  made  some  of  the  deci- 
Eiohs  that  Uiey  have  made. 

Although  I  have  defended  this  program 
£ind"fou;'ht  for  it  for  16  years  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  says  that  everything 
they  have  done  is  perfect.  I  do  think 
there  is  a  great  area  that  could  be  im- 
proved upon  in  our  AID  program  out- 
ride the  militai-y  area. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  niove  to  strike  out  the  necessary 
hunlber  of  words. 

f  Rlr.  Chairman,  the  first  trip  abroad 
that  I  made  was  with  the  distm'-rui.shed 
jentleman  from  Ohio  !  Mr.  n\Ysl .  That 
was  quite  a  number  of  years  aiio  and  I 
Shall  never  forget  it.  I  was  proud  of 
being  a  member  of  a  group  headed  by 
the  gem  leman  from  Ohio.  It  was  a  hard 
l-orkin<^  delegation.  I  knov,-  that  when 
the  gen- leman  undertakes  the  investiga- 
iion  to  which  he  has  referred  following 
ti.e  adjournment  of  Congress  he  will  do 
i  mijhly  good  job. 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  that  however  is  not 
r.Hy  I  asked  for  this  time.  Today  is  the 
gciond  anniversary  of  the  .signing  of  the 
Ciiartcr  of  African  Unity.  I  am  chair- 
man as  many  of  you  know,  of  the  Sub- 
coinmittee  011  Africa.  I  have  a  pride,  a 
very  dcei)  pride,  as  has  the  gentlewoman 
ifrom  Ohio  !  Mrs.  Bolton!  .  and  I  am  sure 
lall  members  of  our  subcommittee,  in  the 
iprogress  that  has  been  made  in  Africa. 
lEach  year  has  been  a  year  of  going 
Iforward. 

'  I  know  that  on  occasion  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  bad  news  from  Africa,  but 
by  far  most  of  the  news  is  good.  It  all 
adds  up  to  a  story  of  real  hemispheric 
progress. 

I  am  happy  to  note  tliat  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  historic 
charter  in  Addis  Ababa  falls  on  the  day 
^•hen  we  are  pa.ssing  in  this  Chamber  the 
foreign  aid  bill  with  fewer  storms  than 
it  has  ever  expcrienc.  d  since  I  have  been 
here. 

,i  |n  my  remarks  on  May  2D,  19G3.  which 
appear  in  the  Congression.al  Record, 
volume  109.  part  8,  pages  9851-9S53.  I 
said  that  the  charter  of  African  unity  was 
to  be  compared  to  tlie  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration that  loosely  bound  our  States  to- 
feither-  dining  the  Revolutionary  War 
ahQ  the  ciitical  period  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  that  per- 
fetced  our  Union. 

It  slated  further  that  I  regarded  the 
oil-African  charter  of  imity  of  such  im- 
pdi:t,an(e  as  a  statement  of  the  common 
objectives  of  the  African  nations  and 
the  methods  agreed  upon  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interest  of  an  entire 
continent  that  I  was  including  in  my  re- 
marks  the   full   text   of   the   document. 


Those  interested,  then,  may  refer  to  the 
CoNGREssioN.\L  RECORD  of  that  date. 

In  the  2  years  of  its  existence  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  has  served 
well  the  causes  of  the  independent  na- 
tions of  Africa.  One  of  the  chaUenges 
that  first  came  to  it  was  the  settlement 
of  a  border  dispute  betv.een  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  and  what  might  have  devel- 
oped into  a  war  between  these  neighbor- 
ing countries  was  averted. 

It  sought  to  bring  peace  and  under- 
standing between  warring  forces  in  the 
Con-o,  and  v.hile  in  this  the  full  objec- 
tive was  not  attained  it  at  least  was 
heartening  and  reassuring  to  know  t)iat 
the  Africans  them.selves  working  within 
the  charter  of  their  own  organization 
were  undertaking  the  solution  of  African 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  and  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  for  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives itself.  I  extend  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Africa  warm  congratulations  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  their  union  and 
sincere  good  v.ishes  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  African  states  on  the  sound  reason- 
hvj.  that  equitable  and  lasting  solutions 
of  African  problems  can  come  only  from 
the  Africans  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leasucs  who  have  little  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Africa,  as  well  as  those  better 
informed,  will  find  interest  in  the  African 
economic  a.ssistance  prograni  for  fiscal 
1966.  as  projected  in  the  bill  we  are  about 
to  pass,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  past  ac- 
complishments and  future  plans. 

The  total  program  request  for  econom- 
ic assistance  to  Africa  amounts  to  $218 
million — $100  million  in  development 
lending,  392  million  in  technical  cooper- 
ation and  $26  million  in  supporting  as- 
sistance. An  additional  S5  million  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  for  '"con- 
tribution to  international  organizations" 
to  contintie  the  presence  of  essential  U.N. 
personnel  in  the  Congo.  Tlie  program 
represents  less  than  a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  and 
substantially  less  than  the  $315  million 
in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $261  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  In  comparison  with  the 
Latin  American  region — the  United 
States  increased  its  economic  assistance 
to  Latin  America  from  S254  million  5 
years  ago  to  an  estimated  $610  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance to  Africa  was  $264  million  in 
1961,  S46  million  more  than  what  is  pro- 
jected for  1966. 

While  assistance  to  32  countries  is 
planned  in  1966.  two  le.-s  than  in  1965. 
about  60  percent  of  '.he  authorized 
funds  are  expected  to  be  spent  in  five 
countries — Nigeria.  Liberia.  Ethiopia, 
Tunisia,  and  the  Congo.  Each  of  tliese 
countries  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Western  world,  each  is  important  to  U.S. 
interests  and  for  the  most  part  each  is 
characterized  by  considerable  stabiUty. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Of  tile  S92  million  proposed  for  tech- 
nical a.-^sistance  in  19G6.  by  far  the  larg- 


est amc'ant  will  be  spent  in  the  agricul- 
ture and  education  sectors;  $85  million  is 
required  to  cover  the  minimal  require- 
ments for  carrying  forward  existing 
projects  leaving  just  S7  million  either 
for  add'tional  costs  of  continuing  proj- 
ects or  for  new  ones.  As  of  December 
31. 1964.  there  were  in  effect  $85.2  million 
worth  of  contracts  in  30  countries. 
Eighty  -percent  of  these  funds  were  for 
university  and  foundation  contracts  in 
1  he  education  and  agriculture  fields.  For 
the  five  countries  receiving  most  of  the 
aid  university  contracts  in  these  two 
fields  totaled  as  follows: 

IDolI.nr  ."mouiits  in  miliions] 

Number  of 
contracts 

Nigeria... S17.  5  11 

Ethiopia 10.7  2 

Liberia--- 5.0  4 

Tunisia,   .8  1 

Congo .4'  1 

DEVELOPMENT    LOANS 

The  $1 00  million  for  development  loans 
proposed  in  fiscal  year  1966  are  intended 
mostly  for  capital  projects,  especially  in 
Nigeria  and  Tunisia.  In  all  at  least  30 
pro;)osed  loans  in  some  14  countries  are 
to  be  con.sidered  in  fiscal  year  1966  cover- 
in'-T  a  wide  range  of  activities — local  de- 
velopment banks  lending  to  local  private 
investors,  navigational  aids  and  other 
cr;ui)mtent  for  civil  aviation  facilities,  ex- 
pansion bf  roads,  railways  and  communi- 
cation and  construction  of  college  facil- 
ities: as  of  December  31,  1954,  interest 
collected  on  loans  amounted  to  $28.2  mil- 
lion in  dollars  and  dollar  equivalents  and 
principal  repayments  of  $5.1  million. 

SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE" 

About  $26  million  of  the  total  aid  re- 
quest is  proposed  for  supporting  assist- 
ance in  1966.  a  continued  reduction  from 
previous  levels.  The  bulk  is  programed 
for  the  Congo  where  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  try  to  maintain  security  until 
that  country  can  reestablish  the  condi- 
tions for  longrun  development. 

POLITICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  political  field  major  recipients 
of  U.S.  rtid  have  weathered  serious  politi- 
cal storms  and  have  built  genuine 
stability. 

First.  Nigeria— the  world's  10th  larg- 
est country  in  population — has  built  a 
federatibn  of  some  55  million  diverse 
peoples,  has  converted  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  that  of  a  republic  and  has 
added  a  fourth  region  to  its  original  three 
regions.  Last  December.  Nigeria  weath- 
ered its  first  general  election  since  inde- 
Ijendcnce  in  1960  and  came  through  the 
experience  stronger  than  ever,  despite  an 
acute  period  of  dissension. 

Nigeria  has  resolved  its  political  con- 
flict by. adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
constitutional  processes  and  has  reached 
the  point  where  Prime  Minister  Balewa 
recently  was  able  to  say:  "The  Presi- 
dent— Azikiwe — and  I  have  once  again 
shown  that  the  things  that  bind  Niger- 
ians together  are  stronger  than  those 
which  separate  them." 

Second.  Ethiopia  is  another  country 
that  h^s  strengthened  its  government 
since  ati  abortive  revolution  in  1961  and 
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has  moved  ahead  to  play  a  Icadin?:  role  in 
African  affairs.  This  oldest  of  independ- 
ent African  countries  has  been  governed 
by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  since  1930.  and 
liis  leadership  has  survived  both  forci'm 
invp.sion  and  domestic  crisis  durin?  the 
?."?  years  of  his  rei?n.  In  the  last  few 
y^ars.  the  Emperor  has  become  a  Icadins 
figure  in  pan-African  matters.  His  role 
in  the  formation  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  was  especially  impres.-^ivc. 
Third.  Tunisia  also  has  developed  a 
hi-h  decree  of  order  and  stability  which 
has  led  to  a  remarkable  L  vel  of  economic 
growth  in  that  coimtry.  Working;  quietly 
and  steadily  on  the.  improvement  of  its 
a'-iricultiual  economy.  Tiuiisia  has  put  to 
pood  use  the  as.sistanco  it  has  received — 
pi'incipally  from  France  and  the  United 
States — and  the  standard  of  livin-T  of  its 
people  is  risinr — hcarinc:s  on  FAA  of 
1965.  paue  101. 

ECONOMIC    A.N'D    !rOCIAL    mOGRAMS 

In  the  economic  field  a  number  of 
African  countries  appear  to  be  making 
solid  economic  and  social  progress. 

First.  In  recent  years,  Liberia,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Nigeria  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease their  gross  national  product  by 
4  to  5  percent  annually. 

Second.  Aa:ricultural  production  for 
the  entire  continent  has  risen  25  per- 
cent in  the  past  10  years. 

Third.  African  exports  have  iiicroased 
45  percent  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Fourth.  Oil  production  in  Libya  and 
Nieeria  has  i:;crca.?ed  sharply  in  the 
last  4  years. 

Fifth.  The  U.N.  Economic  Com.mission 
for  Africa  is  one  of  the  m.oit  active  and 
most  effective  of  the  UN.  reaional  bodies. 
Its  activities  in  planninsr  for  African  de- 
velopment aueur  well  for  the  future.  For 
example:  lai  The  ECA  fathered  the 
African  Development  Bank  established 
last  year:  <bi  the  ECA  is  cooperating 
with  African  nations  in  planning  region- 
ally integrated  programs  in  such  fields 
as  ti'ansportation,  telecommunications, 
and  industrialization. 

Si.xth.  In  education.  Africa  i.s  making 
,  remarkable  progress.  South  of  the 
Sahara  in  the  past  4  years,  the  number 
of  universities  has  ri=en  from  24  to  35. 
Secondary  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  about  800.000  to  1.3  million. 
<ai  Thirty  U.S.  colleges  and  uriiversities 
hold  39  contracts  to  assist  education  in 
15  African  countiies.  (b)  Nearly  3.500 
Peace  Corps  voluntLcrs  are  now  in  19 
African  countries,  and  most  of  them  are 
working  in  educational  activities — from 
FAA  of  IC'65  hearings,  page  102-103. 

ELOC    AID 

Combi:iod  Soviet  and  CommuniKt 
Chinese  offers  of  aid  to  Africa — exclusive 
of  the  Uritcd  Arab  Republic — totaled 
about  S113  million  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  cumulative  total  of  Com:nunist  of- 
fers to  African  nations  amounts  to  niore 
than  SI  billion  although  less  than  one- 
fifth  ha,s  been  drawn  i?pon  by  .African 
governments.  More  than  onc-ha'f  of 
all  Commura.vt  aid  to  less  developed 
countries  is  currently  earmarked  for 
Africa.  Free  ^^orld  aid  to  Africa 
dropped  from  $1.77  billion  in  1962  to 
SI. 41  billion  in  1D61.  At  the  same  time 
Cmmunist  a.5.sistancc  doubled.  At  the 
■> 


present  time  the  Soviets  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  24  African  countries — 6 
new  in  1964 — and  Communist  China 
v.ith  17 — 7  new  in  1964.  So  far,  however, 
there  is  no  Communist  satellite  in  Africa. 

rRIV.ATE    INVESTMENT 

U.S.  investment  in  Africa — excluding 
the  United  Arab  Republic- — has  increased 
over  fivefold  in  10  ycais.  It  went  from 
S2G7  million  in  1930  to  $1,423  million  in 
1963.  AID  points  out  c^ne  program  in 
the  field  of  private  enieiin'ise  they  con- 
sider promising.  Mr.  Hi^chinson.  in  his 
testimony  on  the  Foreigit  Assistance  Act 
of  1965,  ynv;\c  111,  descril^'s  it  as  follows: 

Tiiat  is.  by  working  witlJ  the  Small  Euoi- 
ncss  Aclniixiistratioa  we  have  been  able  to 
lind  ;v  number  of  smaU  biif  iin  .  .inicn  in  the 
States  who  have  been  quite  siiccesslnl  in 
their  own  bud:ncs.5cs  hcrcj  v.ho  have  some 
desire  to  expand  their  btisincsscs  overseas 
and  ore  also  really  pretty  Inglily  motivated 
m  terms  oi"  wanting  to  mike  a  demonstra- 
tion   of    tlie    American   w;iy   of   Ufe   overseas. 

We  lind  that  there  is  a  ,'ery  considerable 
kiiid  and  degree  of  motivut  on  on  their  part. 
We  have  ."^ent  two  groups  of  six  to  eight 
ppople  each  to  Timisia  witl  a  view  to  seeing 
if  they  could  develop  joint  entorpri.scs  with 
Tunisian  businesses.  Thes  i  would  be  quite 
small.  The  experience  has  been  qxiite  sur- 
prising. Out  of  the  first  gt  oup  one  man  h;\s 
alre.idy  come  back  and  obhtined  his  invest- 
ment survey  guarantee  au(  gone  into  a  de- 
tailed examin;it!on  of  a  !  ittle  project  for 
niillwork  with  Tunisian  pnrtncr.s. 

Tliree  of  the  second  gtDup  have  them- 
selves already  organized  a  '  'unisian  develop- 
ment corpor.ition.  This  is  an  American 
corporation  to  which  they  have  contributed 
capital  themselves  with  a  .lew  to  investing 
in  Tunisian  industry  with  Tunisi;\ii  partners. 

There  are  two  small  inU  .isiries  that  they 
liave  decided  to  go  into  and  have  selected 
their  partners.  There  are  2,  number  of  other 
spccilic  projects  and  proposals  which  we  ex- 
pect they  will  be  going  forw;ird  with.  I 
won't  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  go 
into  tiiein  in  detail. 

Let  nie  say  that  out  of  [  these  groups  we 
have  already  developed  a  aiumtaer  of  proj- 
ects where  we  expect  only  qtiite  small  Amer- 
ican invc-~:menr.  but  the.sc  represent  joint 
undertakings  with  Tunisians  to  develop  a 
private  er.clenvor.  This  is  ,  a  country  which 
hasn't  been  too  sure  it  vv^s  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  private  sectCr.  The  response 
by  the  Tunisian  Goverumein  ha.s  been  very 
good.  In  fact,  a  qu;us:-<-  -.crrimental  agency 
w;s  Willing  to  pay  t'ac  rra.  3'.  expenses  of  this 
second  group  over  there  tal  make  the  imves- 
tigation. 

After  we  get  a  few  of  J  hese  sncccssfully 
roing  in  Tinii.=ia.  we  e:<pec'  to  send  another 
group  over  and  ve  hope  to  expand  this  efTort 
into  other  countries.  It  is  i  type  of  approach 
that  is  new  and  hasn't  b(  en  tried.  But  I 
think  otir  success  in  actui  .Uy  getting  some 
proposals  and  some  prospec  ts  going  has  been 
better  with  this  approach  1  han  anything  we 
hav3  tried  in  the  private  s  ctor  to  date. 

■We  wanted  to  call  it  spjcifically  to  your 
attention  becr.ti'^e  the  idea  Df  the  small  man 
coing  in,  particularly  in  t  le  African  situa- 
tion, where  bitsincss  mtist  by  its  nature  be 
very,  very  small.  Is  a  dime  ision  that  hasn't 
been  in  cur  progra.m  before  I'ld  we  think  that 
this  m.ay  be  very  significa:  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  th's  is  Che  story  of  suc- 
cess, the  story  of  marvelous  and  coritin- 
uing  program.s  of  the  nations  of  Africa. 
The  aid  we  give  to  Africa  will  be  rctuni'^d 
to  us  a  thousandfold  in  rich  new  markets 
opened  for  our  product.*  and  our  wares 
and  in  deep  and  abidii.g  friendshij^s  in 
a  world  of  freedom.    Again  our  congratu- 


lations and  good  wishes  in  this  happy 
second  anniversary  of  the  Charter  of 
African  Unity. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEPaoD  BY   MR.   WOLIT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aincndnicnt  ollercd  by  Mr.  Wolff:  On  page 
20.  line  1,  strike  out  "national  interest"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "national  security". 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mi'.  Chairman,  last 
March  tiiis  Congress  was  presented  v.ith 
a  diilicult  decision.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  sought  an  extension  of  aid.  Al- 
though I  was  opposed  to  this  extension, 
because  of  an  emergency  I  voted  to  give 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  extend 
or  not  to  extend  aid,  at  his  discretion,  if 
it  best  served  the  interest  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  My  vote  was  predi- 
cated on  tlie  belief  that  as  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman and  citizen,  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  our  country  must  remain  of 
paramount  importance  in  all  ihy  deci- 
sions. 

This  vote  did  not  then,  nor  does  it 
now,  alter  my  firm  belief  that  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic  has  by  its  actions 
demonstrated  that  it  is  worthy  cf  con- 
tinued American  aid. 

I  am  convince:!  that  Nasser  is  an  in- 
grate  who  asks  our  aid  on  tlie  one  hand 
and  encourages  mobs  to  stone  our  Etn- 
bas.sy  on  tiie  other.  Not  Ion,;  ago  he  told 
the  United  States  to  "co  drink  in  the 
sea."  I  do  not  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple favor  such  hi'xhhanded  treatment 
from  Nasser  or  any  other  Com.muni.5t- 
domniiatcd  dictator  of  this  ilk. 

H.R.  7750  has  been  offered  to  fuitlier 
amend  the  Foreiirn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  a^  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  wish  to  tnke  i.ssue  with  a  sec- 
tion of  this  bill— namely,  chapter  4. 
amendment  to  the  Agriculttu'al  Trad? 
Development  ancl  Assistance  Act  of 
1054.  Under  section  401,  the  following 
language  is  found: 

No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  act  shall  be 
made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  cietcrnii:ies  that  such  E.;Ie  is 
e.-sential  to  the  national  interest  of  tli? 
United  States. 

^ 

I  take  exception  to  the  word  "inter- 
est." It  is  my  belief  that  the  word  "se- 
curity''  shotild  be  substituted. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Nasser  should  be 
denied  our  help  under  all  circumstances. 
But  I  think  the  criteria  to  be  applied 
by  the  President  in  determining  who  re- 
ceives our  aid  should  be  our  national  se- 
curity, not  merely  our  national  inter- 
est. 

Interest  is  a  broad,  j.'oneral  term  im- 
plying concernment.  Security  is  a 
shar;:er,  more  precise  term  which  m^eans 
f rc(  doin  from  dan'^;er  and  risk.  Tliis  is 
the  core  of  the  matter. 

I  want  it  made  inciinbent  tipo;:  the 
President  not  to  extend  aid  to  Nasser 
unless  the  security — the  freedom  from 
danger  and  risk— of  otu*  Nation  i.> 
directly  enhanced  by  ."^uch  aid. 

Generally,  decisions  on  whether  t")  ex- 
tend aid  to  a  forei-rn  naUon  should  be 
a  matter  determined  simply  by  our  na- 
tional interest.  But  in  cases  where  the 
su.oplicat'i-.g  hands  of  tyrants  are  ex- 
tended  toward   us,  the  hands  of  tho.';e 
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Jho  have  vilified  us,  ridiculed  us,  spat 
Uoon  our  flag,  then  our  national  security 
must  be  the  only  meaningful  criteria. 

I  call  upon  the  House  of  Repre- enta- 
tjives  to  .suiiport  my  i^lea  to  withhold  aid 
tT  Nasser  and  other.s  of  hi.v  in'erd  cxcei^t 
iln  those  cases  where  otn-  own  American 
ijiational  security  is  directly  enhanced 
l;y  sucli  aid. 

It  is  bv'h  time  for  us  to  be  as  prag- 
nAtic  in  the  use  of  our  power  as  our  ad- 
tei-sarics  have  been  cynical  in  the  use 

bf  theirs. 

^Tr.  MONAG-'^N.  Mr.  Chairma'i,  I  rise 
Jn  onpnsit'OM  to  thn  amuT-'me'it. 
I  Mr"  Chairman,  opposing  this  amcnd- 
jnient,  I  should  in  the  beginning  like  to 
Isay  that  I  certainly  hold  no  brief  for  Mr. 
Nasser.  I  find  his  actions  just  as  repre- 
hensible as  does  tlie  gentleman  who  ju.st 
occupied  the  well.  For  this  reason,  I  of- 
fered in  the  committee  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  that  constitutes  the  language 
which  api;cars  on  paae  19  which  says: 

No  sale  under  Title  I  of  thi.s  Aci  shall  be 
m:tde  to  the  United  Arali  Republic  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  sale  is  es.-ten- 
tial  to  the  national  intcre.st  of  the  tJnIted 
States. 

Al.so,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
th.s,  there  v.'as  oITercd  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  FahesteinI  and 
others,  a  provision  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  no  such  sale  .shall  be  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  for  more  than  one  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  this  section  con- 
tains a  requirement  that  the  President 
keen  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  .^impropriations  Com.mittce  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fully  and  cur.'ently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  rales,  a  rc- 
Q'jiroment  of  publicity. 

It  does  .seem  to  m.e,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  language  that  we  have  used  "cssr'n- 
tial  to  the  national  interest"  is  strong 
language.  Perhaps  "security"  would  be 
stronger.  Perhaps  it  would  be  somewhat 
different  but  to  mc,  the  distinction  is  one 
withotit  sign'ficance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  I 
voted  twice  in  1963  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sales  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  But  I  now  feel  that  we 
should  have  in  this  b'U  a  riiec'fic  pro- 
vision to  put  Nasser  and  others  of  his 
ilk  on  notice  as  to  what  the  intention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Cm'n-Qss.  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  in  this  connection. 

I  minht  say  also  that  this  language  "es- 
sential to  the  national  interest"  is  the 
same  language  that  appears  in  the  bill 
at  the  present  time  with  reference  to  iv^ 
prohibition  of  aid  to  Cuba  and  the  sec- 
tion I'clating  to  Indonesia,  so  that  it  i? 
language  that  has  already  been  nccent'^d 
by  the  House  and  has  been  u^cd  under 
comparable  circumstances. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentloman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's definition  of  the  use  of  tlio 
words  "national  interest"  in  the  bill. 
May  I  a.sk  the  gentleman,  not  only  is  this 
prohibition  in  the  bill,  but  is  it  not  his 
understanding   that   the   only   commit- 
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ments  now  with  respect  to  aid  are  to 
terminating  the  existing  program? 
There  are  no  funds  for  future  programs. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  program  has 
been  terminated,  insofar  as  I  am  in- 
formed, and  there  is  no  current  program 
in  exi.stence  at  the  present  time.  So  that 
in  that  sense  this  provision  is  academic. 
Tlie  Executive  has  already  act€d  with 
reference  to  this  program,  but  never- 
theless I  feel  this  should  be  here  with 
reference  to  any  future  program. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  administration 
has  made  the  statf-micnt  that  it  would  not 
consider  a  nev;  prornamin'j  until  there 
arc  changes  of  policy  in  that  country? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  that  has  been 
obvious,  and  that  certainly  was  made 
clear  to  tJie  committee  in  the  hearings. 

?.Tr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  stated 
I  uv-'v  re.icc'tion  of  this  ame'.idment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
M;-.  GALL.'\GHF.R.  ?.Ir.  Chairman, 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  peace 
in  the  M'ddle  East.  How  to  achieve 
peace  is  difficult.  It  involvc:s  more  than 
the  military  safety  of  the  United  States. 
It  involves  the  .-security  and  welfare  of 
Israel  and  others.  This  is  a  ijolitical, 
economic,  as  well  as  mUitary  problem. 
The  committee  amendment  recognizes 
tills  and  directs  the  President  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal.  The 
amendment  unduly  restricts  the  Presi- 
dent to  achieve  what  v\c  all  v.ant  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1C65  is  the  provision 
amending  section  224  to  provide  funds 
for  investment  guarantees  to  stimulate 
construction  in  Latin  America  of  pri- 
vately owned  housing  for  low-income ' 
families. 

As  has  been  said  many  times  here, 
tens  of  millions  of  families  in  Latin 
America  still  suffer  privations  forced  by 
very  lov,-  national  family  incomes;  in 
particular,  millions  have  only  the  most 
primitive  housing. 

Each  year,  their  frustration  manifests 
itself  in  rebellion  and  revolution,  with 
such  frequency  that  we  have  become  al- 
most insensitive  to  their  governmental 
troubles.  But  Batist-a  and  Castro,  Tru- 
jillo,  and  Cannano  and  Imbert.  remind 
us  all  too  painfully,  that  th.e  aspirations 
of  the  su^ar  cutters  of  the  islands,  of 
the  campesino  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Andes,  or  the  anger  of  the  slum  dv.eller 
in  Caracas,  can  be  equally  fateful  for 
our  sons"  futures,  as  what  happens  in 
our  own  land. 

We  of  the  United  States,  from  our 
plenty,  have  therefore  in  these  past  years 
pledged  continuing  help  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  We  have  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  for  many  years.  Start- 
ing ,vi1h  the  act  of  Bogota  in  1960.  and 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  in  1961, 
we  have  bertm  a  major  joint  effort,  with 
the  Latiti  Americans,  to  establish  condi- 


tions of  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 
The  cliange  in  the  flow  of  our  assistance 
has  been  dramatic.  Up  to  1960,  only 
one-fiftieth  of  our  aid  funds  went  to 
Latin  America.  Now,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  our  assistance  is  going  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica— much  more  assistance  per  person  in 
Latin  America  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
authorizations  support  this  vital  work. 
Latin  America  is  hungry  for  change. 
Sometimes  the  peoples  and  the  govern- 
ments know  what  they  want,  but  do 
not  knbw  how  to  achieve  it.  Sometimes, 
they  know  how  to  achieve  change,  but 
lack  the  capital  to  carry  it  out.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  struggling  to 
provide  both  the  added  margin  of  capi- 
tal and  of  knov.-how. 

The  provision  of  funds  for  investment 
guarantees  to  stimulate  construction  of 
privately  owned  housing,  as  stipulated  in 
section  224,  certainly  fits  this  pattern. 

The  investment  guarantees  are  meant 
to  attract  the  margin  of  capital  needed 
for  this  vital  task. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  most  unrealistic  for 
us  to  attempt  to  provide  the  entire  cap- 
ital needed.  Were  we  to  try  to  buy  every 
family  a  house,  or  buy  every  farmer  an 
ox,  or  buy  all  the  pipe  needed  for  water 
service  in  every  village  of  Latin  America, 
or  make  loans  to  each  small  businessman 
among  the  more  than  200  million  people 
in  the,  hemisphere — to  do  all  this — we 
wouM  need  to  allocate  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion of  capital  investment  during  the  10- 
year  period  of  the  Alliance.  Instead,  we 
anticipate  that  well  over  four-fifths  of 
the  total  capital  required  for  the  fac- 
tories, the  houses,  the  schools,  the  water 
systems  and  the  roads  essential  for 
development  can  be  generated  by  Latin 
Americans  themselves.  Substantial  parts 
of  the  remainder  are  coming  from  Eu- 
rope, from  private  investors  and  from 
the  international  lending  institutions. 
In  the  past  few  years  the  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  Alliance  has  averaged  something 
over  $1  billion  a  year — a  sizable  sum. 
but  only  a  small  fraction — less  than  a 
fifth--of  the  total  nev  capital  formation 
occurring  in  Latin  America.  We  should 
encourage  this  trends 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este  laid  down  the  need 
for  national  development  planning  and 
programing.  Resources  are  scarce  in 
Latin  America.  Its  grojs  national  prod- 
uct is^ roughly  one-tenth  of  our  own:  its 
population  is  slightly  larger.  National 
planning  is  designed  to  determine  the 
resources  available  for  development  in 
each  country,  to  assign  priorities  for  in- 
vest .n,ient  and  to  work  out  the  changes 
in  national  policy — taxation,  education, 
manpov,-er  training,  roadbuilding.  in- 
centives to  Industry — which  will  assure 
that  the  nation  grows  as  qtiickly  as  the 
resources  permit. 

Recently,  the  Alliance  partners  have 
formed  a  multilateral  group — the  Inter- 
American  Committ-ee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — to  pass  on  the  performance, 
the  self-help  effort,  and  the  reform  pro- 
grams of  each  of  the  countries  of  the 
Alliance.  The  reports  of  this  Committee 
now  .show  a  better  focused  picture  of 
the  Latin  American  economies,  and  pro- 
vide    a    statistical     framework    within 
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which  v.e  can  work  out  our  U.S.  lending 
priorities  and  strategies. 

The  facts  indicate  that,  in  many 
placei?,  the  Alliance  is  doing  well.  In 
others,  we  already  see  the  promise  of 
futui-e  improvements. 

A  substantial  number  of  Latin  covm- 
tiios  have  undertaken  exactly  the  kind 
of  self-help  measures  that  are  needed. 
Fur  e.xample,  tax  rtform  programs  arc 
underway  in  no  less  than  11  Latin 
American  countries,  and  in  several  of 
them  tax  yields  have  already  incrca.scd 
very  sharply,  so  that  the  people  of  tha 
Latin  American  coimtrics  are  providing? 
more  of  their  resources  for  their  own 
betterment.  Incidentally,  the  U.S.  aid 
program  has  provided  specialists  from 
the  U.S.  Internal  -Revenue  Service  to 
help  improve  tax  administration  in  those 
11  Latin  American  countries. 

No  less  than  10  count:  ies  have  en- 
acted at  least  the  beginning  of  land  re- 
form legislacion.  and  the  activity  in  tliis 
field  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  Latin 
American  history  since  1900. 

The  budgets  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  public  education  have  risen 
over  25  percent  in  the  last  3  years. 

The  major  disappointment  in  the 
Alliance  to  date  has  been  in  the  area  of 
private  investment  from  abroad,  in- 
cluding private  investment  from  the 
United  States.  The  v.ay  to  increase  the 
inflow  of  private  capital  has  already  been 
shown  by  countries  like  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia, and  Venezuela  which  have  actively 
encouraged  foreign  investment  and 
achieved  a  degree  of  fiscal  and  economic 
stability  which  the  foreign  investor 
requires. 

There  are  also  distinct  contributions 
the  United  States  can  make  to  increase 
the  flow-  of  private  capital.  Now  avail- 
able and  being  used  are  AID  investment 
guarantees  which  insure  the  private 
American  investor  against  a  variety  of 
risks  for  ventures  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Through  the  investment  survey 
program,  AID  now  underwrites  part  of 
the  cost  of  investigating  the  feasibility 
of  a  business  ventui'e  in  Latin  America, 
paying  half  the  cost  if  the  investor  de- 
cides to  go  ahead. 

Pi-esident  Johnson  has  recently  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  a  redoubled 
effort  in  support  of  Latin  America's  de- 
velopment aspirations.  And  the  record 
of  Latin  American  performance  well 
jusufies  this  renewal  of  our  commitment. 

Over  half  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
have  completed  their  past  development 
plans. 

Over  half  have  met  or  surpassed  the 
target  of  a  2'2-percent  yearly  increase  in 
per  capita  income. 

The  institutions  v.hich  can  carry  for- 
ward progress  and  change,  through 
Latin  America's  own  efforts,  are  be- 
coir.ing  more  numerous  and  eilective. 

By  mid-19G5,  U.S.  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  both  directly  and  through  the 
institutions  which  Latin  America  now 
lias,  v.ill  have  helped  build  326,000  homes; 
construct  35.400  classrooms;  print  11 
million  textbooks;  extend  290.000  agri- 
cultural credit  loans;  build  735  health 
centers,  hospitals,  or  mobile  health  units; 
drill  or  install  over  2,000  wells  and  water 


systems;  and  provide  food,  under  Public 
Law  480,  for  22  million  people. 
'  This  is  an  achievement^still,  perhaps, 
small  in  relation  to  the  total  needs — but 
growing  daily.  It  is  growing  as  the  sense 
of  pride  and  responsibility  in  Latin 
America  itself  grows,  as  Latin  Americans 
themselves  see  the  effects  of  their  own 
efforts,  and  renew  their  dalication  to  the 
task  alicad.  f 

In  Lati3i  America  as  clsp|here,  wo  must 
continue  the  battle  for  World  order,  in 
which  our  society  and  our  way  of  life 
can  thrive  best,  and  in  which  each  nation 
can  work  out  a  better  life  for  its  citizens. 

I  am  confident  tiiat  tl*:-  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  continue  to  prosper  and  will 
make  the  Americas  one  preat  commu- 
nity, where  every  man.  v.oxnan.  and  child 
will  be  free,  healthy,  and  I'ro.^pcrous. 
As  President  Johnson  said: 

The  Allianco  for  Progress ,  is  of  the  same 
faiiU  thcit  cu.i'oled  lis  :o  iiourisli  a  new 
civilization  in  the.-.e  spacijuus  continents 
*    *    •   faitii    in    ihe    power  ]ol'     freedom    to 

rLChievo  liic  beiiernicnt  of  ni.iii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WoLtTl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  should  like  to  advise 
the  Committee  that  tlicre  is  at  the  de.sk 
a  motion  to  recommit  which  will  contain 
two  provisions.  Fir.'it,  it  would  reduce 
the  bill  by  th.e  amount  which  we  men- 
tioned in  the  debate  earliar  in  the  after- 
noon.    That  is,  by  $1:30.958.000. 

The  second  part  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit would  add  on  pagop  5  and  6.  after 
the  v.ord  '"free"  in  each  instance,  the 
words  "non-Communist  dominated". 

That  is  the  motion  whic^i  was  in-oposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Cramer]. 

I  might  add  that  the  in'oposed  dollar 
reduction,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier,  does 
not  reach  militaiy  funds.  It  is  economic, 
relating"  to  the  Dcvclopmejit  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
spent  well  over  $200  billion  on  foreign 
aid  rather  than  the  ."^ilSO  billion  so  often 
referred  to  in  debate.  It  is  true  that 
since  World  War  II,  we  have  spent  on 
direct  foreign  aid  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $130  billion  'out  when  considering  the 
total  amount  of  foreign  aid,  we  must  in- 
clude the  billions  appropriated  for  lend- 
lease  during  the  war  and  even  before 
World  War  II.  E\en  tha  lowest  figure 
meiitioned  is  a  lanta'^tic  ainount,  almost 
beyond  human  comin-eherision. 

I  oppose  foreign  aid  because  it  is  un- 
constitutional and  because  if  continued, 
it  will  wreck  the  ecoiiomy  of  tlie  United 
States,  leaving  us  at  the  mercy  of  our 
Communist  enemies.  When  we  base  our 
forei-Tn  relations  and  human  under- 
standing, brotherhood,  cooperation,  and 
love  on  money  alone,  it  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

We  cannot  buy  security.  We  cannot 
buy  understanding.  We  cannot  buy  the 
respect  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  We 
have  created  with  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram the  dollar  image  around  the  entire 


world.  Largely  because  of  our  foreign 
aid  program,  when  peoples  in  foreign 
lands  think  of  America  they  think  of  dol- 
lars. When  they  see  Americans  walk 
down  the  streets,  they  think  of  dollars. 
Unfortunately,  when  they  see  the  Ameri- 
can nag,  they  think  of  otir  gold  and  they 
think  of  the  American  dollar.  This  is 
the  tragic  con.^cnucncc  of  a  foreign  pol- 
icy founded  on  the  American  dollar. 
When  our  foreign  allies  and  so-called 
friends  arotmd  the  world  see  the  Stars 
nnd  Sliipcs.  they  do  not  think  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peiKlence,  or  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem with  high  standards  of  living  but 
tluy  are  remiiick'd  of  our  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  not  think  of 
our  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  churches, 
and  the  opportunities  we  have  created 
for  the  underprivileged,  but  they  think 
of  l)ov\-  much  they  are  going  to  .get.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  largely  due  to  our 
foreign  aid  program.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  food  and  fiber  and  medical  at- 
tention to  those  in  need  throughout  the 
v.orld.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  ahvays  acted  with  alacrity  and  with 
generosity  to  the  cry  of  the  hungry  and 
the  distressed.  I  believe,  however,  that 
aid  should  be  administered  on  a  peoplc- 
to-pcople  bas;.s — throu'di  the  Salvation 
Army.  International  Relief  Organization, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  development  pro- 
grams such  as  those  of  Firestone  in  Li- 
beria and  U.S.  oil  comipanies  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  a 
great  portion  of  the  billions  v.e  have 
spent  en  foreign  aid  had  been  expended 
for  exploration  of  space,  we  would  be  on 
the  moon  today  and  would  be  so  far 
ahead  of  Russia  in  space  that  there 
would  be  no  contest  and  the  world  would 
be  looking  to  this  Nation  as  the  nation 
of  the  future  and  not  as  a  nation  making 
a  pitiful  attempt  to  catch  up  with  Ru.ssia 
in  space.  We  would  be  in  space  for  peace 
and  our  bases  there  would  be  used  for 
peace  rather  than  for  slavery  and  con- 
quest as  cnvi.sioned  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  only  a  portion  of 
this  m.oney,  v,e  could  have  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine fleet  that  could  control  the  seas 
of  the  world  for  100  years.  The  United 
States  could  have  intercontinental  mis- 
siles which  could  hit  any  target  in  the 
world  and  which  could  explode  on  tar- 
gets on  the  moon  smaller  than  the  size  of 
New  York  City.  We  could  have  anii- 
mis.'<ile  missiles.  W^e  could  have  super- 
sonic bombers,  flying  at  the  speed  of 
3,000  miles  an  hour.  We  could  have  the 
largest  and  most  mobile  hard  core  com- 
bat troops  in  the  world  to  be  rushed  ia 
a  matter  of  hours  to  any  danger  sp-t. 
We  could  guarantee  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  security  and  freedom  from 
fear.  Our  country  could  have  over  a 
hundred  thou.sand  miles  of  interstate 
highways.  We  could  have  eliminated 
pollution  in  our  rivers  arid  have  pure  air. 
better  hosj^itals.  and  schools.  Poverty 
would  not  be  a  way  of  life  in  the  United 
States.  Our  unemployment  rate  would 
be  nearer  to  that  of  Germany  and  Jai)an 
where  there  is  no  unemployment. 

Foreign  aid  did  not  make  hlends  of  tlie 
Soviet  Union,  one  of  the  greatest  recipi- 
ents of  our  foreign  aid.   We  are  receiving 


no  cooperation  from  Sukarno,  only  en- 
mity and  hatred.  Nasser  and  Ben  Bella 
lean  toward  the  Communists  and  treat 
us  v.ith  disdain  and  outright  hostility. 
India  condemns  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  China  is  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  Cuba  is  in  Communist  h.and.s — 
all  recipients  of  our  taxpayers'  money 
and  all  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  dur- 
ing our  incredible  foreign  aid  pro<:ram. 
Even  Friincc  flirts  with  Rus.sja  and  ridi- 
cules our  cdorts  for  freedom  in  Vietnam 
r.nd  Santo  Domingo.  Pennypinchiiig  ef- 
forts arc  needed  to  preserve  our  gold 
stcc-ks  while  it  is  being  perm.itted  to  go 
overseas  by  the  billions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  foreign  aid  ."Should 
be  gradually  tapered  off.  As  an  alterna- 
tive we  need  to  bolster  oiu'  defcnrc  effort 
nnd  win  tiic  race  for  space.  Vv'e  need  to 
and  we  can  and  mtist  contribute  more 
throuc^h  our  established  and  respected 
relief  or'ianizalions.  Our  philo:^oi:»hy  is 
founded  and  based  on  Christian  concrpts. 
We  ccn  and  must  send  more  mi.'-sionarics 
to  roll  back  tlie  tide  of  atheism  and  let 
our  friends  know  of  our  respect  for  tlie 
wortli  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  the  Greek- 
Turkey  loan  and  would  do  so  today  in 
areas  where  such  a  program  would  stop 
the  spread  of  communism.  Our  whole 
foreign  aid  program  is  negative.  Its  en- 
tire o'ojective  is  negative.  It  is  against 
something  and  it  is  against  communism. 
We  need  to  go  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive.  We  need  to  sell  Americanism 
and  our  basic  plhlosophy  on  a  people-to- 
people  basis  with  the  same  zeal,  with  the 
same  initiative  and  the  same  know-how 
that  we  sell  our  material  products. 
Should  we  do  this,  the  cold  war  would  be 
no  contest.  We  would  win  hands  down. 
Wc  must  be  for  something.  We  must  and 
we  can  turn  the  wheels  of  progress  for- 
ward. We  must  not  turn  the  clock  back 
to  dictators  and  statism.  We  m^ust  move 
forward  with  the  modern  dynamic  phi- 
lo.^ophy  of  the  United  States — a  philos- 
ophy which  carved  out  of  the  most  un- 
derdeveloped continent  in  the  world  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  and  the  heart  and 
core  of  freedom.  We  were  not  enslaved, 
encumbered,  or  pampered  with  foreign 
aid.  We  moved  forward  v^-ith  initiative 
and  imagination  to  crfeate  out  of  the 
v%ilderness  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  all  history. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  lannuage  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Both  of  the  points  he  in- 
cludes have  been  voted  on  this  afternoon 
and  were  defeated  by  a  substantial  vote. 

I  wonder  if  by  putting  the  two  together 
the  gentleman  hoped  to  sweeten  his 
proposition. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  both  parts  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  were  included  because  it  was 
felt  tliey  were  worthy  and  meritorious 
and  ought  to  be  presented  to  this  body 
for  a  vote.    Neither  part  is  a  sweetener 
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for  the  other.  They  are  regarded  as 
substantive  matters  of  great  importance 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  themi. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pcntlcman  yie^ld? 

Mr.  MORGA>:.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  if  the  gentleman's 
double-barreled  recommit al  motion  is 
adopted,  is  the  gentleman  then  going  to 
suiJporL  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  does  not 
expect  to  vote  for  th.e  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genllcmiin  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairmr-n,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  7750,  the 
Foreign  A.ssistancc  Act  of  1965. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  exijenditure  of 
S3.3  billion  for  foreign  aid — this  is  the 
lowest  authorization  request  the  House 
has  been  asked  to  approve  in  the  17 -year 
history  of  the  aid  program,  and  it  is  some 
S12  million  below  the  amount  requested 
by  the  President.  I  believe  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Comniittce  has  done  a  re- 
m.arkable  job  in  studying  and  adjusting 
the  President's  reqtiest,  and  in  reporting 
to  the  Hoitse  a  bill  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  its  great  work 
in  this  humanitarian  venture,  with  the 
least  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer, 
with  minimal  effect  on  our  balance-of- 
paymicnts  deficit,  and  with  full  accord 
given  to  the  principle  of  withholding  as- 
sistance from  nations  which  have 
flouted  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  axiomatic  that  the 
developing  nations  simply  cannot  main- 
tain stability  without  continued  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  that  such  growth  re- 
quires external  assistance  for  its  nourish- 
ment. Without  this  help,  the  economies 
of  these  struggling  nations  would  cer- 
tainly falter,  and  chaos  and  commu- 
nism would  very  probably  ensue.  It  is 
not  to  "buy  friends"  that  we  predicate 
this  aid.  Rather,  it  is  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  peculiarly 
blessed  v,-ith  a  bounteous  economy,  and 
regard  for  our  less  fortunate  brothers 
compels  us  to  share  with  them  our  good 
fortune.  In  addition,  it  is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  the  free  world  that  we  give 
these  nations  an  alternative  to  commu- 
nism— an  opportunity  to  be  self-reliant. 

I  know  that  most  Americans  realize 
these  facts,  and  fully  endorse  otir  foreign 
assistance  programs.  Some,  however, 
have  legitimate  misgivings,  but  I  believe 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  bill  before  us 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  their 
doubts. 

If  my  own  mail  is  representative  of 
American  sentiment — and  I  believe  it 
is — then  those  apparent  aspects  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  which  most  give 
people  pause,  are  the  feelings  that  we  are 
involved  in  a  giveaway  program,  and  an 
indiscriminate  one  at  that,  where  we  are 
jttst  as  anxiouff  to  help  those  who  insult 
us  and  thwart  our  goals,  as  we  are  to  help 
our  friends.  * 

Fortunately,  much  improvement  has 
been  recorded  in  the  administration  of 


aid  programs.  Much  of  this  is  attribut- 
able to  the  able  leadership  of  David  Bell, 
the  Administrator  of  AID;  much  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Congress.  As  a  result  of  all  our  ef- 
forts, the  criticism  of  the  past  is  simply 
not  applicable  to  the  programs  of  today. 
Under  the  Marshall  plan,  moie  than  90 
percent  of  the  aid  was  in  tlie  form  of  out- 
right grants.  Today,  over  65  percent  of 
our  fdreien  aid  takes  the  form  of  loans. 
Most  of  these  loans  are  long-term  loans, 
which  provide  a  10-year  grace  period 
duviug  which  the  borrowing  country  need 
make  no  payments.  This  grace  period  is 
crucial,  for  it  gives  the  developing  na- 
tion an  oiDportunity  to  concentrate  on 
basic  reforms — such  as  roadbuilding  and 
housing — which  are  necessary  for  long- 
tcim  progress,  but  which  do  not  provide 
the  countrj-  with  immediate  profits.  As 
Ihc.'ic  nations  develop  their  economies, 
the  need  for  such  "soft"  loans  will  dimin- 
iiii,  and  they  will  be  able  to  seek  future 
credit  from  international  institutions,  or 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  on  stand- 
ard, "harder"  terms.  At  that  point,  our 
aid  v\"ill  cease,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
tliink  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  this 
aid  does  take  the  form  of  loans.  This 
lighteis  the  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  enables  the  recipients  to 
turn  to  the  United  States  for  help  with 
full  assurance  that  our  assistance  can 
be  solicited  and  accepted  without  im- 
pairing their  own  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

In  some  areas,  of  course,  our  programs 
still  rely  upon  grants.  These,  however, 
are  minimal  and  worthy  beyond  doubt. 
For  example,  the  bill  before  us  now  would 
atithorize  $210  million  for  technical  co- 
operation and  development  -grants  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  These  funds  would  en- 
able developing  countries  to  improve  the 
educational,  technical,  and  professional 
skills  of  their  people,  and  to  identify  and 
develop  the  htunan  and  material  re- 
sources basic  to  sound  economic  growth. 
In  addition,  these  funds  will  be  available 
to  assist  American  hospitals  and  schools 
abroad.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  wisdom 
of  these  grants  is  open  to  question.  I 
think  they  represent  a  very  reasonable 
investment  in  a  healthier  and  better 
world. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  approx- 
imately 85  percent  of  foreign  assistance 
funds  is  spent  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  This  creates  jobs  for  our  people, 
and  advances  our  productivity.  When 
loans  are  used  to  purchase  American 
equipment,  the  U.S.  btisinessman  gains 
a  market  and  a  customer — a  ctistomer 
who  will  return  for  spare  parts  and  for 
new  macjiinery  years  later.  And  because 
this  money  is  sE>ent  here  at  home,  the 
long-term  effect  on  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  is  very  minor,  indeed.  I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  so  few 
of  our  people  realize  how  much  of  these 
funds  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  au- 
thorizes $1.17  billion  for  military  assist- 
ance. As  Secretary  McNamara  so  co- 
gently pointed  out,  we  can  either  let  the 
Communists  overthrow  friendly  govern- 
ments with  impunity,  build  up  our  own 
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farces  to  a  point  where  we  can  provide 
U.S.  tr3ops  for  every  emergency,  or  as- 
sbi  iiicndiy  nations  in  developing  their 
on  a  military  power  so  that  they  will  be 
ablo  to  carry  their  share  of  the  callcciive 
rioiense  burden.  Like  the  vast  maj.iriiy 
of  my  col!ear,'ues.  I  favor  the  latter  course. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  siuuld  hrie 
to  direct  my  attention  to  tl:ie  critici.sm 
that  the  United  States  lacks  principle  in 
impleniciitnc  its  aid  pro^'vam.  and  that 
once  we  begin  giving  assistance  we  are 
afraid  to  cut  it  off,  evoii  if  the  recioiont 
vs'orks  to  undeimir.e  and  subvert  our 
ov,-n  foreign  policy.  I  would  like  to  see 
even  stronoer  languajre  than  that  con- 
tained hi  this  bill.  For  example.  I  i. ?  rec 
with  the  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wolff  I  that 
the  lanLiuace  in  tlie  agriculture  assi.^t- 
ance  section  should  be  strensthcned  and 
I  support  his  amendment.  But  tliis  bill 
is  a  vast  impro'.ement  over  previous 
years.  Three  separate  provisions  in  this 
bill  go  far  to  biirnt  tlie  criticism  v.e  have 
expressed  through  the  years.  First,  it 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
aid  to  nations  v.hich  do  not  take  all  nec- 
essary action  to  stop  mob  destruction  of 
U.S.  property,  should  be  summarily  ter- 
minated. Second,  aid  is  prohibited  to 
countries  permitting  ships  under  their 
registries  to  carry  cargo  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Third,  the  bill  amends  th.e  Agri- 
cultural Ti-ade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  to  forbid  sales  of  surplus 
agricultiu'al  products  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  The  President  is  given  au- 
thority to  waive  this  only  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  a  sale  is  'Gssential  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States."  I  firmly  believe  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  is  long  overdue. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  actively 
engaged  in  subverting  legitimately  con- 
stituted governments  in  the  Congo  and 
in  Yemen.  It  has  continued  to  employ 
its  resources  for  the  purpose  of  arms- 
building.  It  practices  secondary  eco- 
nomic boycotts  against  U.S.  business 
firms  dealing  with  Israel  and,  just  lost 
December.  Mr.  Nasser  sneered  at  the 
$1.5  billion  in  U.S.  aid  that  he  has 
received,  and  invited  us  to  "go  and  drink 
up  the  sea."  While  we  neither  expect 
nor  desire  stibservience  from  the  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid.  it  is  equally  titie  that  we 
neither  expect— nor  will  we  tolerate — 
their  insults. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairmin,  I  believe 
that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
is  an  excellent  bill.  It  demonstrates  the 
fairness,  the  generosity,  and  the  good 
will  of  the  American  people.  I  believe 
that  it  will  continue  to  encourage  our 
allies  to  take  increased  initiative  in  this 
area;  that  the  world  will  be  better  and 
safer  as  a  result  of  our  efforts;  and  that 
the  cause  of  peace  and  brotherhood  will 
pro.spcr. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
able  and  briUiant  gentleman  from  New 
York, 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  remarks.  I  associate 
myself  with  him  in  those  remarks  and 


ir  cletermina- 
J'pe  of  aggres- 

.e  should  a.lso 


I  encourage  him  to  continue  llic  efforts 
he  has  made  to  achieve  justice  in  this 
field  in  this  troubled  area. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, but  I  am  concerned  that  our  as- 
sistance continues  to  g)  to  a  nation 
which  lias  continued  its  foreign  ad- 
ventures against  its  nciirlibors,  includ- 
ing our  stanchcst  ally  in  the  Middle 
East — Israel. 

In  1963  the  Congress  made  it  clear 
that  it  would  not  condone  continued  as- 
sistance to  nations  Mhich  engage  in  or 
prepare  for  "aggressive  military  efforts" 
against  the  United  States,  or  against 
oihor  nations  receiving  IIS.  assistance. 

This  principle  is  as  sounil  now  as  it  was 
then  and  I  think  that  its  i-fctention  in  the 
b'll  before  us  re.ifilrms 
tion  not  to  support  this 
sion. 

Perhaps  in  the  future, 
look  at  the  increasing  imi^ortance  of  in- 
direct forms  of  aggrcss'im  by  nations 
such  as  the  Unite:!  Arab  R^^^ublic  against 
its  neighbors.  Modern  v.irfare  involves 
military  weapons  and  political  ideology; 
it  may  also  involve  cconoiiic  repression, 
and  the  divers-on  of  natural  resources 
from  neighboring  countries  contrary  to 
rea.sonable  international  agreements  on 
the  sharin'4  of  those  rc.'=oir!"ces. 

It  is  no  secret  tliat  nations  in  the 
Middle  East,  such  as  the  United  Arab 
Republic  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  turn  the  scarce  wotcr  resources  of 
that  region  away  from  neighboring  na- 
tions wh-ch  have  gi-cat  reed  for  their 
fruits  and  benefits.  Such  action  is  con- 
trary to  the  recognized  principle  of  mu- 
tuality of  international  river  systems. 

Colonel  Nas.-er's  actions  in  regard  to 
the  Jordan  v.aters  v.hen  coupled  with  his 
military  efforts  on  behalf  of  factions 
in  civil  disturbances  in  the  Congo,  in 
the  Yemen,  and  in  Cypru- ,  demands  that 
we  keep  a  careful  watch  on  any,  U.S. 
programs  of  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  So  long  as  that  nation 
has  a  leader  more  interested  in  stirring 
up  disorder  among  his  neighbors  than  in 
permitting  their  peaceful  dcvclcpment 
and  concentrating  on  the  internal  growth 
of  his  own  coimtry,  we  c;vn  never  attain 
the  goal  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  hope  that  the  President  in  evaluating 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  aggressive 
acts  committed  by  the  government  of 
PresidenrNasscr.  in  accordance  with  ,<?ec- 
tion  620 ( i  >  of  the  Foreign  As."^istance  Act, 
will  take  into  account  not  only  outright 
military  actions,  but  acts  of  indirect 
aggression  as  well.  [ 

Air.  OHARA  of  Illino'$.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  c'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  ani  dehv-hted  to 
yield  to  the'  distinguishicd  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ilhnois.  Could  the 
gentleman  frcm  New  York  inform  me  as 
to  the  future  of  the  other  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HALFERN.  I  believe  his  future 
is  quite  apparent. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  debate  d'-aws  to 
a  close.  I  want  to  speak  of  today's  chal- 
lenge  for   tomorrow's   wo»-ld.     The   less 


developed  world  promises  to  be  a  con- 
tinuhig  challenge  to  our  creative  powers 
as  well  as  a  major  source  of  i'.istabilily  lu 
the  years  ahead.  The  United  States,  the 
leading  power  and  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  ha.s  an  immen.se  stake  in  a 
process  of  change  in  tlicse  count;  ies.  lu 
the  world  today  the  issue  is  no  longer 
change  versus  status  quo.  Change  in 
less    developed    countries    is    incviiobic. 

The  only  questioi^  is:  What  kind  of 
change?  Change  cannot  be  smooth  and 
painless,  but  we  nnist  do  what  we  can 
to  see  that  it  leads  toward  stable,  open 
societies.  That  alone  is  sufficient  to 
focus  our  attention  and  effort. 

Beyond  this  interest  is  our  humani- 
tarian concern  in  improving  the  stand- 
ards of  life  in  the  poorer  two-thirds  of 
the  world.  It  ir^  proi-er  to  argue  a  course 
of  policy  on  groiuids  of  self-in;  crest,  but 
it  v.ould  bo  both  imwisc  and  untrue  to 
American  tradition  to  deny  its  humar.e 
foundations.  Since  material  progress  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  the  kind  of 
change  we  seek  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  economic  questions  are  basic  to 
oui'  relations  v.ith  them. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  this  4 
years  a^o,  when  he  said  in  his  inaugural 
address: 

Mm  holds  in  liis  mortal  hands  the  power 
to  ahoUsh  all  forms  of  human  poverty  and 
all  forms  of  hum'an  life. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  aware- 
ness of  tiie  combination  of  responsibility 
and  self-interest  we  have  toward  the 
less  developed  world.  He  stated  re- 
cently: 

Tlie  pi^gcs  of  hi.'jiory  can  be  sc  trchcd  in 
vain  for  another  power  whoso  p'arsuit  of  its 
self-interest  was  so  infu.scd  with  gr.tndeiir 
of  spirit  and  rnor.Uity  of  purpose. 

It  is  perhaps  only  througli  economic 
programs  and  by  dealing  with  ecnnonric 
questions  that  we  can  infiuence  for  the 
better  the  kind  of  change  which  is  to  oc- 
cur in  the  less  developed  countries. 
Overcoming  poverty  should  be  the  ob- 
jective of  any  viable  government  in  the 
underdeveloped  world.  Widespread  f.;il- 
uro  to  move  toward  this  goal  could  con- 
front the  United  States  with  large-scale 
l)olitical  instability  with  its  ensuing 
tlireat  to  a  peaceful  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  governments  pre- 
occupied with  internal  development  and 
economic  growth — and  assisted  by  us  in 
this  tas!-: — are  less  likely  to  engage  in  un- 
settling external  adventures  and  more 
likely  to  evolve  political  institutions  and 
social  processes  compatible  with  our  own 
rather  than  v.ith  coercive  sys'ems  on  the 
Communist  model.  U.S.  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  economic  development  is 
an  essential  element  of  any  U.S.  elfort  to 
influence  sound  political  evolution  of  the 
emerging  natioiis.  In  the  words  of  tlie 
framers  of  our  own  Constitution,  there- 
fore, wc  arc  seeking  "to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty"  for  ourselves  and  for  a 
dynam'c  and  peaceful  world  community 
of  oi'cn  societies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  these  consid- 
erations in  mind  that  I  support  the  role 
and  purpose  of  American  foreign  assist- 
ance. Basically,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  foreign  aid  is  to  bring  about  con- 
structive,   peaceful   change    in    free   so- 


cieties. Ob\iously.  this  cannot  be 
accomrlished  without  the  consent  and 
self-help  of  the  countries  themselves. 

I'here  are  real  limits  on  what  foreign 
aid  can  do.  Successful  development 
rests  primarily  on  the  determination  and 
the  ability  of  the  government  and  people 
of  the  developing  nation.  P''oreign  a.ssist- 
ance  provides  an  important  margin  of 
resources  and  skills,  but  it  cannot  pro- 
duce development  at  reasonable  tost  un- 
less the  country  is  itself  making  the  ma- 
jor clTorts. 

This  simple  fact  is  today  fundamental 
to  the  development  assist-once  stratc^/ 
ol  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, as  it  has  adjusted  to  chanred 
world  relationship.s.  It  is  concentrating 
assistance  in  countries  where  the  per- 
formance will  enable  American  aid  to 
produce  results. 

The  m  ist  hoijeful  si'/n  for  the  future 
is  the  growing  determination  of  the  less 
developed  countries  to  hclj)  themselves 
and  their  increasing  competence  in  this 
task.  Today,  for  every  dollar  of  U..S.  bi- 
lateral a.ssistance,  the  20  major  recipi- 
ents of  U.S.  aid  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  allocate  an  average  of  $6  for  de- 
velopment from  their  own  limited  re- 
sources. 

In  virtually  every  cc.oe.  AID  is  intensi- 
fying its  efforts  to  identify  needed  im- 
provement in  the  economic  policies  and 
programs  of  recipieit  countries.  It 
seeks  to  secure  adoption  of  these  im- 
provements through  incentive  program- 
ing, and  it  seeks  specific  country  com- 
mitments to  these  improvements  in  re- 
turn for  increased  economic  aid  to  raise 
the  country's  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  AID 
Is  seeking  to  help  the  developing  nations 
to  make  better  use  of  their  own  and  ex- 
ternal resources.  To  the  extent  they  put 
their  own  houses  in  order,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  bear  its  .share  of  the 
total  burden  and  thereby  hasten  the  day 
when  they  will  no  longer  need  our  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  the  problem  for 
the  less  developed  world  is  that  its  lead- 
ers and  informed  people  are  determined 
to  achieve  in  10  or  25  years  what  took 
us  150  years  to  achieve.  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  determination  in  a  world 
brought  together  by  rapid  communica- 
tions. But  it  is  a  tremendous  under- 
taking. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  economic  gap 
can  be  closed  within  the  next  decade  or 
two.  But  experience  in  countries  such 
as  Israel,  Greece,  and  Mexico  lias  shown 
that  an  adequate  pattern  of  income  dis- 
tribution bf^gins  to  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  live  decently  and  for  growth 
to  continue  with  decreasing  reliance  on 
external  assistance. 

The  foreign  aid  program  in  the  future 
must  increase  the  capacity  of  the  less 
developed  countries  to  utilize  foreign 
assLiitance  effectively  in  oider  to  increase 
their  rates  of  economic  growth.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
The  governments  of  many  countries  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  development  planning  and  of  policies 
that  go  with  it.  But  so  far  the  transfor- 
mation of  institutions  essential  to  mod- 
ernization has  taken  hold  in  only  some 
of  the  countries. 


AID  has,  in  the  past  3  years,  increas- 
ingly conc^trated  its  efforts  on  such 
institution  building  and  is  attempting  to 
utilize  the  vast  private  resources  of 
American  education,  industry,  and  the 
professions  to  reach  the  operating  levels 
in  thee  nations. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  statistics 
relating  to  underdevelopment.  Per 
capita  GNP  in  the  United  States  is  close 
to  S3. 200  a  year.  By  contrast,  some  80 
less  developed  countries  all  have  per 
capita  gro.ss  national  product  under 
5500;  8il  but  11  have  per  capita  gross 
national  product  under  S300;  33  of  them 
are  under  £100;  and  10  are  under  S50. 
Their  average  is  roughly  $150  per  capita, 
or  one  twenty-second  t!:e  U.S.  level. 

Most  of  the  le.'^s  developed  countries 
are  rural  in  nature.  Approximately  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  people  live  in  rural 
areas.  More  t'nan  50  percent  of  the 
Vvorking  male  adults  in  less  developed 
countries  are  engaged  in  farming  and 
related  pursuits.  Most  are  unskilled  and 
untrained  and,  therefore,  do  not  make 
the  best  u«e  of  their  land.  These  same 
countries,  because  they  are  rural  and 
agrarian  in  nature,  merely  export  raw 
materials  and  fail  to  ga'n  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  higher  prices  of  finished 
products. 

The  rate  of  literacy  is  low;  35  percent 
for  the  less  developed  nations  compared 
with  almost  100  percent  for  the  devel- 
oped countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  little  by  little,  foreign 
aid  from  tlie  United  States,  from  other 
bilateral  donors  and  from  the  multi- 
lateral agencies,  is  helping  to  raise  the 
low  standards  and  increase  the  rate  of 
growth  and  per  capita  incomes  of  these 
countries.  Under  current  assumptions, 
the  aid  donors  are  seeking  to  increase  the 
rate  of  growth  of  per  capita  income  in 
the  less  developed  countries  by  the  very 
modest  rate  of  2  percent  a  year. 

It  is  clear  that  economic  development 
will  be  a  central  task  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  decades  ahead.  It  must  stimulate 
the  greatest  energy  and  deepest  imagi- 
nation in  our  society.  This  call  to  a 
priority  task  should  not  go  unheeded.  It 
is  one  that  can  itself  generate  commit- 
ment in  the  business  community,  uni- 
versities, and  voluntary  organizations. 
As  I  see  it,  this  challenge  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  a  logical  consequence  of  our  rec- 
ognition of  our  responsibilities  in  today's 
world.  If  we  set  our  sights  high,  we  will 
rai.se  the  sights  of  the  less  developed 
countries  in  this  whole  process  of  eco- 
nomic development  as  we  build  tomor- 
row's world. 

iMr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  stiike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  report  of  the  Comptroller's  Office, 
v.-hich  appeared  in  the  Record  yesterday 
during  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Thomson  1. 

In  his  speech  the  gentleman  quoted 
from  reports  of  the  Comptroller.  He 
quoted  the  statement  by  the  Comp- 
trollers Office  that  .the  AID  program 
had  spent  dollars  in  Brazil  when  they 
could  have  spent  cruzeiros. 

The  Comptroller  also  reported  con- 
cerning   the    spending    of    money    for 


equipment  for  a  project  which  had  been 
comi^lcted. 

There  were  other  references  which 
Members  can  read,  if  they  did  not  hear 
tlie  debate  yesterday,  as  shewn  on  pages 
11246  and  11247. 

This  morning,  at  an  executive  meeting 
of  our  Committee  on  Agricuture,  Mr. 
Bell  appeared  before  our  committee,  and 
I  a.-!:ed  him  about  these  statements  and 
the  actions  reported  by  the  Comptroller's 
Office  about  the  AID  program.  He  said 
that  he  liiad  been  advised  that  these 
statements  had  been  made.  He  was,  of 
course,  familiar  with  the  Comptroller's 
reports. 

I  told  Mr.  Bell  that  I  felt  some  answer 
sliould  have  been  given,  either  yesterday 
or  during  the  debate  today,  to  refute  the 
Comptroller's  report,  because  he  indi- 
cated there  were  some  Inaccuracies  in  it. 

I  have  been  here  all  day,  waiting  for 
somebody  to  answer  this  and  to  tell  why 
the  Comptroller  would  make  such  state- 
ments in  criticism.  He  made  them  not 
only  in  March  and  April  of  1965,  but  he 
had  made  statements  in  1964  as  well  as 

.1  tv  J  J  . 

A  part  of  the  report  which  distm'bs 
me  says: 

The  Agency  for  Internaticnal  Development 
has  miide  and  is  currently  making  improper 
payments  for  ocean  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  donated  by  the 
United  States.  •    *    • 

And  so  on. 

When  an  agency  such  as  AID  flouts 
any  criticism  hke  that,  and  does  not  care 
about  answering  it,  I  cannot  have  the 
confidence  I  should  have  in  the  operation 
of  that  agency. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
a  minute  ago  said  he  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  this  bUl.  I,  too,  have  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  program  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  theory  that  we 
had  to  maintain  some  type  of  foreign 
aid  program.  In  the  past  I  have  offered 
amendments  which  I  felt  would  improve 
the  program,  but  I  have  become  resigned 
to  the  fact,  early  in  the  debate,  that  no 
amendments  were  going  to  be  accepted. 
I  had  hoped  the  committee  or  some 
member  could  give  me  some  asstirance 
that  there  had  been  con-ections  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  AID  program 
criticized  by  the  Comptroller  but  there 
has  been  no  answer  to  the  charges. 

Tlie  only  way  I  have  of  showing  my 
feelings  about  the  administration  of  this 
program  and  the  fact  that  we  are  wast- 
ing money  which  could  be  saved  is  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  This  is  the  only 
way,  as  I  see  it,  of  registering  my  protest. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  au- 
thorization not  because  I  feel  we  should 
not  have  some  kind  of  an  aid  program 
but  when  these  things  continually  keep 
coming  up  every  year  of  improper  uses 
of  money  and  particularly  spending 
American  dollars  when  we  could  be 
spending  foreign  funds  which  would  not 
be  a  drain  on  our  dollar  reserve,  the  only 
way  I  can  express  my  feeling  and  also 
my  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  this 
program  is  being  operated  is  by  voting 
against  this  bill.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  expect  to  vote  against  this  authoriz 
tion  bill  here  today. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

?.Ir.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  talked  to  me  earlier  in  the  day 
abou.  these  reports.  I  told  him  that 
most  of  these  reports,  althoup^h  recently 
issued,  were  based  on  investigations  1 
or  2  years  old.  If  you  read  through  the 
reports,  you  will  find  that  the  GAO  ac- 
knowledges that  some  corrective  action 
has  been  started  on  most  of  them.  If 
you  will  examine  the  GAO  reports  on 
the  Department  of  Defense,  you  will  find 
that  they  find  deficiencies  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  I  would 
not  use  criticism  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  as  a  criterion  for  voting 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill,  because  you 
could  apply  the  same  kind  of  argument 
to  voting  against  legislation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  GAO  writes 
many  reports  about  the  waste  of  money 
in  our  MiUtaiT  Establishment  and  in  our 
defense  budget.  So  the  criteria  you  are 
using  h^re  in  opposing  this  bill  I  think 
are  n^  entirely  consistent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  woi-ds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Johnson  doctrine 
of  defending  American  citizens  around 
the  world  has  resulted  in  a  new  faith  in 
our  country  here  at  home  and  much 
needed  respect  for  us  abroad. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again,  in  southeast  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  in  Latin  America  that  the  full  might 
of  ou;^  Nation  will  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
own  citizens  in  danger,  and  the  freedoms 
of  others  threatened  by  communism. 

Floridians  take  special  note  of  this 
new  approach  in  American  policy.  No 
other  State  has  been  "as  close  to  Cuba — 
as  close  to  a  Communist  takeover,  nor 
seen  the  wave  of  refugees  escaping  op- 
pression. Florida  knows  also  the  threat 
of  military  action,  as  we  witnessed  the 
offensive  and  defensive  buildup  in  our 
State  at  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis 
when  thousands  of  troops  and  weapons 
were  assembled  for  any  eventuality. 

The  people  of  Florida  saw  the  United 
States  stand  by  while  Castro  was  taking 
over  Cuba.  The  people  of  Florida  vigor- 
ously applaud  the  actions  of  President 
Johnson  in  preventing  a  Communist 
takeover  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Had  similar  action  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  Cuba  during  the  Castro  takeover, 
Cuba  would  not  be  a  Communist  country 
today. 

Being  close  to  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  we  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  action  rather  than 
prolonged  discussion.  There  is  time 
enough  to  consult,  advise,  and  receive  the 
views  of  friends.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  was  notified  of  the  de- 
velopments in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  when  the  situation  worsened  the 
President  acted  for  the  U.S.  interests. 
Now  that  the  peacekeeping  machinery 
of  the  OAS  is  in  operation  and  a  joint 
militaiy  command  has  been  established, 
we  are  hopeful  a  peaceful  solution  can 
be  found  to  return  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  democratic  government.     But 
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we  can  be  sure  that  if  the  United  States 
had  not  acted  a  new  Communist  govern- 
ment would  be  establishin.rj  itself  on  an- 
other island  in  the  Caribbean. 

Some  critics  have  voiced  the  opinion 
w-e  should  have  awaited  joint  action 
rather  than  our  unilateral  move.  Dur- 
ing the  naval  quorantina  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  acted  on  her  own  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  hemisphere.  And, 
of  cour.se.  at  that  time  wc  were  taking 
action  against  an  established  govern- 
ment. Castro,  while  our  landings  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  at  the  request 
of  the  existing  governmect  which  indi- 
cated it  could  no  longer  guarantee  the 
safety  of  American  citizens. 

The  Johnson  doctrine,  of  course,  ap- 
plies equally  to  Cuba  today.  There  are 
some  who  would  try  to  load  one  to  be- 
lieve that  this  administration  has  forgot- 
ten Cuba.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  | 

The  Presidents  has  indicated  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  living  with  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere.  Soon  after  as- 
suming office  the  President  was  faced 
with  a  crisis  over  the  water  supply  to 
our  naval  base,  and  he  acted  quickly  to 
increase  our  defensive  capability  and  to 
replace  the  water  supply,  while  prepar- 
ing the  base  for  military  action  and 
evacuating  dependents.  This  swift  ac- 
tion met  the  situation  of  the  mimcnt. 
and  gave  clear  proof  to  Ga.nro  that  his 
test  of  the  new  President's  resolve  had 
been  met  without  hesitation. 

The  United  States  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  do  consider  the  present 
regime  in  Cuba  a  danger  to  Latin 
America  because  of  its  continuing  dedi- 
cation to  the  subversion  and  overthrow 
of  Latin  American  governments.  The 
United  States  and  other  nacmbers  of  the 
OAS  are  determined  that  this  danger 
will  be  checked  and  throvvn  back.  That 
determination  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
in  the  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  the  OAS  in  tlie  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  keeping  with  the  continuing  goal, 
or  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba— a  truly  free 
Cuba,  free  of  communism^-and  the  kind 
of  threat  which  the  Cuban  regime  pre- 
sents to  the  hemisphere,  the  United 
States  has  followed,  and  will  continue  to 
follow,  courses  of  action  desitrncd,  first, 
to  reduce  the  will  and  ability  of  the 
present  regime  to  advance  the  Commu- 
nist cause  in  Latin  America  through 
support  of  subversion;  and  second,  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  the  Latin 
American  nations  in  streiigtlicning  their 
ability,  in  both  the  short  and  the  long 
term,  to  resist  subversion.  jfr 

The  first  part  of  this  U.S.  and  OAS 
strategy — the  reduction  of  the  will  and 
ability  of  the  Cuban  regime  to  advance 
the  Communist  cause — has  taken  the 
form  of  efforts  to  isolate  the  regime  po- 
litically, psychologically,  and  economi- 
cally. The  core  of  this  program  has 
been  the  exertion  of  economic  pressure 
upon  the  regime  in  order  to  maintain 
and  increase  its  internal  difficulties  and 
to  limit  its  potential  for  external  activi- 
ties. 

The  administration  has,  through  de- 
termined, day-to-day  efforts,  been  main- 


taining strong  pressures  on  the  Cuban 
economy.  All  of  our  allies  are  cooperat- 
ing to  some  extent  in  the  maintenance 
of  these  pressures  and  the  cooperation  of 
certain  governments  is  quite  good.  None 
permits  the  exportation  of  strategic 
goods  to  Cuba,  and  some  governments 
discourage  the  shipment  of  industrial 
items  and  raw  materials  that  are  non- 
stratepic  bat  v.hich  are  critical  to  the 
Cuban  economy.  Further,  so  far  as  is 
known,  none  has  granted  credit  to  Cuba, 
nor,  for  approximately  the  last  year! 
guaranteed  private  credits  for  Cuban 
purcliascs. 

Although  much  of  the  administration's 
effort  has  been  aimed  at  eliciting  the 
cooperation  of  foreign  governments  and 
firmr;,  it  has  also  taken  a  number  of 
unilateral  measures  to  reduce'  Cuba's 
economic  tics  with  the  free  world.  For 
-^amplc,  U.S.  law  prohibits,  in  the 
-absence  of  a  Presidential  waiver,  the 
granting  of  U.S.  assistance  to  any  na- 
tion which  furnishes  strategic  goods  or 
economic  assistance  to  Cuba  or  whose 
vessels  and  aircraft  carry  any  equip- 
ment Or  merchandise  to  or  from  Cuba. 
In  addition,  U.S.  Government-financed 
cargoes  cannot  be  carried  from  U.S. 
ports  aboard  vessels  employed  in  the 
Cuban  trade,  and  a  variety  of  measures 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  bunkering  of  ves- 
sels in  the  Cuban  trade,  especially  in 
U.S.  ports  or  with  products  of  U.S.  orir^in. 

In  addition,  the  Cuban  assets  control 
regulations  prohibit  transactions  in- 
volving U.S.  dollars  between  any  party 
and  Cuba.  These  regulations  al.so  pro- 
hibit any  person  or  entity  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from 
engaging  in  financial  or  commercial 
transactions  with  Cuba. 

Total  Cuban  trade  with  the  free  world 
dropped  nearly  80  percent  between  1958 
and  1963.  The  temporai-y  increase  in 
free  world  trade  with  Cuba  in  1964 — the 
result  of  exceptionally  high  world  sugar 
prices  in  1963  and  early  1964 — is  over- 
shadowed by  the  expected  drop  in  this 
trade  in  1965  to  approximately  the  1962- 
63  levels.  Sugar  is,  of  course,  Cuba's 
main  earner  of  foreign  exchange,  and 
sugar  prices  have  fallen  precipitously, 
from  about  12  cents  a  pound  in  January 
1964  to  about  2.5  cents  at  the  present 
time. 

Cuba's  trade  with  Latin  America — the 
principal  target  of  the  Castro  regime's 
subversive  efforts — has  declined  even 
more  dramatically.  Total  Cuban  trade 
with  the  nations  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States — excluding  the  United 
Stales — was  approximately  $115  million 
in  1958  and  in  the  range  of  $15  milhon 
in  1964.  All  of  the  OAS  countries,  with 
but  one  exception,  adhere  to  last  July's 
OAS  resolution  which  suspended  ship- 
ping and  trade  with  Cuba  and  severed 
diplomatic  and  consular  relations. 

The  number  of  calls  by  free  world  ves- 
sels at  Cuban  ports  in  1964  was  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  lov.er  than  in  1962. 
Moreover,  figures  for  the  first  4  months 
of  1965  indicate  more  than  a  30-percrnt 
decline  over  the  same  period  in  1934. 

The  free  labor  unions  of  the  hem- 
isphere are  giving  important  assistance 
to  the  OAS  governments  in  this  matter. 
These  unions  have  recently  begun  a  sc- 


ctive  boycott  at  hemispheric  ports  of 

ic-ssels  of  those  nations  whose  ships  are 
1  the  Cuban  trade  or  whose  trade  with 
•uba  has  inrcased. 
I  cubana,  the  Cuban  state  airline,  flies 
ijo  only  two  free  world  couritries,  Mexico 
^nd  Spain,  on  a  regular  basis.  Only  one 
JYce  world  airline.  Iberia,  provides  sched- 
uled passenger  service — one  fiight  per 
ieo'rc— to  and  from  Cuba.  In  October 
J962  4  non-Communist  airlines  operated 
about  20  scheduled  flights  per  week  to 
Cuba. 

,  External  pressures  and  the  Castro  re- 
gime's own  ineptitude  and  mismanage- 
hient  have  together  kept  the  Cuban 
leconomy  from  serving  as  a  showcase  for 
Icomrnunism. 

Industry  remains  essentially  stagnant 
;and  its  products  shoddy.  The  indu.strial 
iplant  and  the  tran.sportation  s.vstem — 
primarily  of  Western  origin — have  sub- 
jstantially  deteriorated  for  want  of  spare 
parts. 

Many  ba.sic  foods  and  household  neccs- 
[sities  are  rationed.    Rationing  allotments 
are  often  not  met  and  inferior  items  sub- 
stituted. 

Cuban  labor's  enthusiasm  for  work  has 
diminished.  Abscnteci.sm  and  low  pro- 
ductivity continue  to  plague  the  regime 
and  reflect  labor's  resistance  to  the  co- 
ercion growing  out  of  enforced  produc- 
tion norms,  the  standardization  of  wage 
scales  and  a  military  draft  rigged  to 
provide  cheap  labor  for  the  re:'ime. 

To  keep  the  Cuban  economy  operating 
at  minimum  levels  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  tlie  other  Communist 
countries,  have  been  forced  to  grant 
Cuba  large-scale  economic  assistance. 
Communist  economic  aid  in  the  period 
1961-64  is  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  well  over  $1  billion.  This  has  consti- 
tuted a  sharp  drain  on  Communist,  es- 
pecially Soviet  resources,  and  the  end  is 
not  in  sight.  Taking  into  account  Soviet 
credits  to  finance  Cuba's  projected  trade 
deficit  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1965  and  the 
subsidy  Cuba  receives  on  its  sugar  sales 
to  the  Soviets,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  probably 
give  Cuba  upward  of  $300  million  in 
economic  assistance  this  year. 

The  serious  economic  difficulties  which 
the  present  regime  faces  and,  according 
to  the  best  estimates,  will  continue  to 
face  liave  a  definite  effect  on  the  political 
situation  of  the  regime.  Frictions  and 
strains  are  evident  within  the  power 
structure  of  the  regime  as  it  continues  to 
be  incapable  of  performing  on  its  prom- 
ises of  a  better  economic  life.  As  popu- 
lar support  of  the  regime  declines,  it 
resorts  more  and  more  to  repression. 
The  recent  wave  of  arbitrary  arrests, 
the  purges  among  university  students — 
heretofore  a  specially  favored  group — all 
testify  to  the  need  of  the  regime  to  exert 
greater  control*  over  the  population. 

The  dependence  of  the  present  regime 
on  the  Soviet  Union  has  created  fric- 
tions, not  only  between  the  regime  and 
Moscow  which  is  trying  to  exert  stronger 
controls  over  the  uses  to  which  its  huge 
subsidies  are  put,  but  also  within  Cuba 
between  contending  pro-Moscow  and 
anti-Moscow  factions.  These  internal 
lX)litical  developments,  which  have  been 
influenced  by  external  economic  pres- 
sures, suggest  that  there  are  cracks  in  the 


sti-ucture  which  appears  outwardly  solid 
and  that  these  cracks  may  be  widened  by 
frictions  and  pressures  wliich  exist  with- 
in the  system. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  programs 
for  weakening  the  Cuban  base  for  sub- 
version, the  United  States  has  been  as- 
sisting and  cooperating  with  the  Latin 
American  nations  in  strengthening  their 
ability  to  resist  that  subversion.  In  the 
short  term,  the  second  part  of  our  strat- 
egy has  been  executed  bilaterally  and 
multilatcrally  t}n-ou£h  the  OAS  and 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  countries  of  the  Central  American 
istlimus.  Although  much  remains  to  be 
done,  measurable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  field  of  controls  on  the  travel  of 
subversives  to  and  from  Cuba,  the  trans- 
fer of  material,  funds,  and  propaganda, 
internal  security,  and  surveillance  of  bor- 
ders and  coastline. 

The  decision  of  the  OAS  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  July  of  last  year,  referred  to 
earlier  in  an  economic  context,  marked 
a  significant  step  in  the  political  and 
ps.vcholo-ical  isolation  of  che  Cuban  re- 
gime from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  fact  that  these  actions  were  taken 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  testified  to  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  subversive  threat  on  the  part 
of  Latin  America.  It  also  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  decline  of  the  appeal  of 
Castro  commmiism  in  the  hemisphere. 
Moreover,  both  of  these  factors  are  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  Latin  American 
maritime  unions  against  vessels  of  coun- 
tries trading  with  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  regime  and  the  Commmiist 
parties  in  Latin  America  are  currently 
making  a  determined  effort — in  line  with 
decisions  taken  at  the  November  1964 
meeting  in  Havana  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Communist  parties — to  capitalize  on 
the  Dominican  situr.tion  to  recover 
ground  which  they  have  lost  over  the 
past  2  years.  With  good  sense  and  firm 
detennination  and  with  the  continuation 
of  present  policies  toward  Cuba,  refined 
and  reinforced  by  lessons  learned  and  ac- 
tions taken  in  the  Dominican  crisis,  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  OAS  will  move  forward  toward  the 
unchanged  and  unchanging  goal  of  a 
truly  free  Cuba. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  warn  nations  of 
the  dangers  of  communism  when  looking 
at  distant  Russia  or  China,  but  we  have 
only  to  point  to  nearby  Cuba. 

Castro's  communism  is  incompatible 
with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  their 
legitimate  attempt  and  desire  to  better 
themselves.  Within  the  framework  of 
Latin  America,  Cuba  before  Castro  was 
high  among  economically  developed  na- 
tions. Health  standards,  education, 
housing,  agriculture  and  industry  ranked 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  Latin 
American  nations.  The  fall  to  its  pres- 
ent position  today  can  be  but  further 
proof  of  the  folly  of  Castroism. 

The  actions  of  this  Congress  in  sup- 
porting the  President  in  all  these  efforts 
is  an  indication  of  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  an  indication  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  our  firm  resolve 
that  no  new  front  be  opened  to  the  Com- 
munists in  the  Western  Hemisphere  or 


elsewhere,  and  that  we  intend  to  speed 
the  removal  of  Castro  and  his  like  from 
the  island  of  Cuba  as  well. 

Those  who  say  we  have  forgotten  Cuba 
must  have  their  eyes  closed,  as  some  of 
them  did  when  Castro  came  to  power  in 
the  fii\st  place.  It  is  assuring  for  the 
American  people  to  see.  through  the 
Johnson  doctrine,  that  their  President 
has  his  eyes  open.  We  know  him  by  his 
actions.  We  remember  them  by  their 
inaction. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  support 
being  given  the  President  in  south  Flor- 
ida, I  include  four  editorials  on  the  Do- 
minican situation  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  May 

4,  1965] 
Long  Overdue  U.S.  Policy  Makes  Cleab  to 

THE  World  We  Will  Protect  Ourselves' 

Tliere  would  apperir  to  be  little  question 
today  but  that  under  President  Johnson's 
personal  supervision  the  United  States  has 
embarked  upon  a  new  foreign  policy  ap- 
proach which,  thought  fraught  with  consid- 
erable danger  and  unpleasant  consequences, 
is  one  which  almost  all  clear-thinking  citi- 
zens can  welcome  as  a  sorely  needed  restate- 
ment Of  basic  American  principles. 

Where  this  new  policy  will  eventually  lead 
us  is  almost  anybody's  guess.  Our  involve- 
ment in  the  Dominican  situation  on  the 
scale  the  President  has  ordered  is  certain  to 
bring  screams  of  protest,  not  only  from  the 
Communist  world,  but  from  certain  of  our 
Eo-called  friends  and  allies  who  have  already 
labeled  our  intervention  as  a  return  to  the 
era  of  "gunboat  diplomacy." 

Yet,  as  we  stated  in  this  space  last  week, 
and  which  evidence  produced  by  our  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  and  intelligence  agencies 
has  confirmed,  it  was  only  the  quick  dispatch 
of  Am-erican  forces  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic which  prevented  a  Communist  takeover 
in  that  nation  and  a  much  greater  loss  of  life 
and  property  than  has  yet  occurred. 

As  of  now.  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect 
that  our  military  intervention  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  will  be  of  the  quickly  In  and 
quickly  out  style.  To  the  contrary,  all  evi- 
dence clearly  points  to  the  maintenance  of 
strong  American  forces  in  that  country  until 
such  time  as  we  are  assured  that  law  and 
order  have  been  restored,  that  a  stable  and 
acceptable  government  is  in  control  of  things, 
and  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  will 
not  be  a  signal  for  the  same  Communist  ele- 
ments which  tried  to  seize  power  before  to 
make  another  and  perhaps  more  successful 
attempt. 

To  those  Americans  who  have  had  to  dis- 
gustedly stand  by  and  watch  the  sequence 
of  events  which  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  base  of  operations  in 
Cuba,  President  Johnson's  unequivocal  state- 
ment this  past  Sunday  night  that  we  would 
not  permit  the  Dominican  Republic  to  go  the 
way  of  Cuba,  came  as  a  refreshing  breeze. 

But  ."aying  this  is  far  easier  than  doing  it, 
and  thus,  as  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
Americans  will  have  to  wait  on  future  devel- 
opments before  making  any  final  assessment 
of  President  Johnson's  determination  to  keep 
this  hemisphere  free  of  any  further  Com- 
munist encroachments. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Johnson  is  making 
every  eflfort  to  persuade  the  member  nations 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
establish  a, task  force  which  can  go  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities now  being  carried  out  by  Amer- 
ican troops. 

These  responsibilities  are  hardly  of  a  minor 
nature.  They  involve  such  grim  tasks  as 
burying  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  wounded; 
of  bringing  in  food  and  medical  supplies  so 
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tliat  people  won't  starve  or  die  of  neglect: 
of  restoring  communications  and  other  es- 
sential public  services  In  order  to  bring  back 
a  sembUmce  of  normal  life  to  the  battle- 
ravaged  city  of  Santo  Domingo;  of  finding 
some  effective  way  to  reclaim  the  great  num- 
ber of  weapons  put  into  civilian  hands  by 
rebel  forces  at  the  start  of  tlie  revolution, 
and.  finally,  of  reestablishing  law  and  order 
to  the  point  where  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
ium Republic  can  freely  choose  new  leaders 
to  guide  their  own  destinies. 

This  is  a  large  order  and  it  cannot  be  ac- 
complished overnight.  Thus,  it  seems  in- 
evitable that  American  forces,  now  that  they 
are  in  the  country,  must  stay  tliere  until  we 
are  certain  that  what  tliese  troops  were  sent 
in  to  accomplish  isn't  frittered  away  by  a 
premature  withdrawal  or  by  bowing  to  the 
shrill  demands  of  those  who  are  presently 
accusing  us  of  armed  aggression  and  unwar- 
ranted intervention  into  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  nation. 

This  Dominican  affair,  coming  as  it  did  on 
the  heels  of  our  greatly  stepped-up  participa- 
tion in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  provides  the 
Communists  and  the  neutrals  with  a  lot  of 
grist  for  their  propaganda  mills,  and  we 
would  be  naive  not  to  expect  them  to  exploit 
this  opporttinity  to  the  utmost 

Bi:t  we  have  been  slandered  and  vili- 
fied before  so  this  will  be  nothing  new  or 
different.  The  main  point  Americans  should 
remember  Is  that  at  long  last  we  appear  to 
have  reached  the  point  where  protection  of 
oiiT  own  interlests,  our  own  security  and  that 
of  other  free  nations  are  all  being  considered 
of  greater  import  than  whatever  opinion 
other  countries  might  have  of  our  conduct 
or  our  policies. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  President  Johnson 
meant  exactly  what  he  said  when  he  stated 
Sunday  night  we  "cannot,  must  not  and  will 
not  permit  establishment  of  another  Com-- 
munist  government  in  this  hemisphere." 
That  is  a  statement  that  has  been  long  over- 
due, and  regardless  of  the  consequences  its 
enforcement  might  bring,  we  think  It  is  time 
we  meet  this  threat  head  on  and  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  to  all  the  world  we  are  not  afraid 
to  back  up  our  principles  with  whatever 
force  is  needed  tc  carry  them  out. 

Jack  W.  Gore. 


[From  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.^  Post, 

May  4.  1965] 

DoMiNrc.\x  Doctrine 

President  Johnson's  report  to  the  Nation 
on  the  Dominican  situation  was  a  heartening 
one,  and  no  criticism  in  the  U.N.  Seciu:lty 
Council  or  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  weaken  the  firm  stand  taken. 

His  statement  that  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  "is  to  help  prevent  another  Commu- 
nist state  in  this  hemisphere"  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  all  concerned  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  dead. 

Even  though  we  allowed  it  to  lapse  in  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Cuba,  the  Reds  have 
now  been  put  on  notice  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  not  open  to  further  incursions. 
With  a  little  further  stiffening  of  the  U.S. 
backbone,  perhaps  even  the  Cuban  cancer 
can  be  eliminated. 

When  U.S.  Marines  were  dispatched  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  last  week,  the  message 
was  plain:  This  cotmtry  is  fed  up  with  hav- 
ing its  citizens  threatened,  its  Embassies  at- 
tacked, its  interests  violated,  either  by  law- 
less mobs  or  hostile  foreign  governments. 

Now  with  the  strengthening  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  on  that  embattled  Island  another 
plain  message  has  been  delivered:  This  na- 
tion also  is  fed  up  with  Red  Infiltration  and 
agcression  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Primary  purpose  of  U.S.  Marine  and  Army 
•units  in  the  Santo  Domingo  area  still  is  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  Americans  and  other 
foreign   nationals.     That  became   necessary 


when  Dominican  ability  to  preserve-  order 
and  protect  lives  broke  doVn  under  Com- 
munist-directed mob  action. 

But  now  these  military  forces  have  a  sec- 
ond mission:  To  thwiu-t  apparent  efforts  of 
Castro  Cuba  Conimunlsti;  to  tairn  the  Domini- 
can revolt  to  their  own  piu-poses  and  pos- 
sibly establish  a  Red  regime  in  Sant<^  Domin- 
go simihu"  to — if  not  directly  tied  to — the  one 
in  Havana. 

Tlie  obvious  Interest  and  involvement  of 
the  Kremlin  and  its  Cuban  piippot  was  em- 
phasized In  their  calls  for  U>'.  action  to  con- 
demn U.S.  landings  in  the  i  Dominican  Re- 
public. ' 

Moscow  called  it  another  attempt  to  keep 
in  power  a  reactionary,  an  tintipopular  dic- 
tatorship regime  which  suits  tlie  United 
Suites,  and  to  suppress  the  strivings  of  the 
people  for  freedom  and  indgpcndence. 

Havana  called  it  a  new  and  insolent  ag- 
gression against  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  foreiiin  country. 

Those  whose  toes  are  stepped  on  naturally 
yell  the  loudPst.  And.  of  csour.se.  there  are 
altogether  too  many  who  will  listen  sympa- 
thetically, j 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake  a  humfiuit.uian  action 
without  having  the  pink-hiwd  nctitrals,  and 
even  some  of  our  allies,  believe  Communist 
charges  of  sinister  political  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  in  tlie  past,  this  presumed 
reflection  of  wor'.d  opinion  Uas  been  allowed 
to  alter  tlie  shape  of  our  foreign  policy  to  the 
point  where  we  have  nong  worthy  of  the 
name.  And  the  inevitable  result  has  been 
a  slow  retreat  in  the  face  of  encroaching 
communism. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  that — with  the 
blessing  of  the  United  Natioes  and  the  active 
support  of  the  OAS,  if  possible;  in  defiance 
of  iDOtii,  if  necessary. 

Pinkish  pickets  in  New  York,  protesting 
the  Dominican  action,  carried  signs  reading: 
"One  Vietnam  is  too  many."  One  Cuba  is 
tcx)  many,  too. 


[From  the  Sun-Sentinel.  May  3,  1905] 
JoHMsoN  Boldness  Barbed  Red  Grab 

The  United  States  and  tlie  free  world  are 
about  to  be  forced  to  sit  through  act  II, 
sce^e  II,  of  that  tired  old  Communist  road 
show  farce:  "Uncle  Is  a  Teennge  Imperialist." 

In  act  I.  friendly  and  dashing  juvenile  lead, 
Juan  Bosch,  came  on  sUtga  as  the  student 
prince.  There  was  dancing  and  singing  and 
gaiety  at  the  palace  because  the  w"lcked  dic- 
tator was  dead  and  Juan  had  come  home 
from  school  abroad  to  rule. 

All  of  the  subjects  frolicked  and  did  as 
they  pleased  and  tlie  professional  troubadors 
sang  Juan's  praises  outside  tlie  realm.  But 
some  of  his  old  school  churns  became  a  little 
too  exuberant  and  began  filching  the  silver 
and  annoying  the  maidens  as  their  compan- 
ions plotted  to  move  in  witli  Juan  and  rule 
the  kingdom. 

So  the  mean  old  ca'ptaics  of  the  guard 
marched  in  and  threw  the  culprits  out,  tell- 
ing Juan  to  begone  because  the  subjects  must 
return  to  their  tasks,  or  the  p.alace  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Act  I  ende"d  with  Juan  sulking  in  a«  sym- 
pathetic neighbor  state  and  plotting  his 
return. 

The  second  act  opened  with  some  of 
Juan's  comrades,  who  had  been  mingling 
with  the  people,  rising  up  suddenly  and  at- 
tempting to  captiu-e  the  unromantic  cap- 
tains to  throw  them  in  the  dungeons  so  Juan 
could  come  home. 

But  to  everybody's  surprise.  Uncle  Sam, 
who  was  busied  battling  scoundrels  In  the 
distant  Orient,  sent  In  forces  to  aid  the  be- 
leagured  captains.  They  set  down  the  revolt 
and  the  rebels  demanded  forgiveness.  In- 
sisting they  wanted  merely  to  have  Juan 
In  his  rightful  place  in  the  palace  and  to  set 
the  people  free. 


That  sets  the  stage  for  the  second  scene 
of  tlie  second  act.  In  this,  Juan's  followers 
will  become  emboldened  and  will  demand 
concessions  for  putting  down  their  arms. 
Mcanwliile.  back  in  the  old  university,  their 
colleagues  will  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
prime  ministers  of  the  many  nations  and 
they  will  point  an  accusing  fin;"^r  at  Uncle 
S.im,  claiming  that  he  really  didn't  want  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  Juan's  subjects,  but 
actually  seized  tlie  opportunity  to  serve  his 
Imperialist  ambitions. 

Some  ui  tlie  prime  ministers  will  agree 
and  will  insist  that  tlie  rebels  are  tlie  real 
heroes  and  should  not  be  punished.  Other 
ministers  will  fall  to  arguing  among  tiiem- 
sclves  and  there  will  be  much  confusion  t.nd 
tlie  scene  will  end  with  word  being  received 
trouble  has  flared  elsewhere.  All  exit  with 
much  confusion. 

If  tills  plot  seems  familiar,  it  is.  because  it 
has  become  such  a  part  of  our  real  life.  It 
doesn't  take  much  effort  to  set  the  scene 
in  Cuba,  or  West  Berlin,  or  the  Congo,  or 
Vietn.om — or  the  Dominican  Republic.  Only 
the  acti)rs  and  the  costumes  change.  The 
play  remnins  the  .same  and  there  never  is  .i 
third  and  final  act. 

What  will  h.appen  now  is  the  rebels  In  th.e 
Dominican  Republic  will  insist  upon  a.sylum 
and  protection,  and  will  have  the  audacity  to 
demand  concessions  for  a  rebellion  that  did 
not  succeed. 

Already,  Rvissia  has  called  for  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council.  They  want  to  heap  blame 
upon  the  United  States  and  President  John- 
son for  supposed  aggression  by  intervening 
in  the  Dominican  revolt  and  preventing 
wh.it  surely  w:is  Intended  to  have  been  an- 
other Communist  takeover  under  the  dis- 
guise of  an  act  of  liberation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  of  course,  will 
show  that  Communists  trained  the  insur- 
gents and  instigated  the  entire  affair.  But 
it  will  be  the  United  States  who  will  be 
roundly  castigated  on  the  world's  prop,i- 
ganda  network. 

Tlie  tune  li.is  come  to  end  this  theatrical 
fantasy  and  to  f.oce  the  realities  of  life.  All 
of  the  shouting  in  the  world  Is  not  going  to 
erase  the  brutal  fact  tli.at  conspirators  cal- 
lously upset  the  orderly  life  of  a  sovereign 
nation,  bringing  death  to  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple and  misery  to  thousands  of  others. 

For  this  the  rebels  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  unpunished  and  left  in  a  posi- 
tion for  a  repeat  p>crformance  at  a  time  and 
pl.ace  of  tlieir  own  clioosing.  Nor  should  the 
world'.vide  Communist  conspiracy  be  left  un- 
reprimandcd  for  its  role  in  this  heinous 
affair. 

We,  the  United  States,  do  business  with 
th'fe  Soviet  conspirators,  supplying  tliem 
with  food  and  materials,  while  they,  in  turn, 
export  weapons  and  death  and  slavery  to  Uie 
distant  jxiints  of  the  earth. 

This  arrangement  should  come  under  the 
severest  review  as  a  result  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  affair  that  would  have  been  an- 
other Communist  foothold  In  tlie  Western 
Hemisphere,  had  It  not  been  for  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  President  Johnson  and 
the  muscle  of  the  UJ3.  Marines. 

Indeed,  the  Communist  road  company  h.ns 
put  on  its  show  just  once  too  often.  Tlie 
long  overdiic  time  has  come  to  tell  the 
players  to  disband  and  to  ring  down  the 
final  curtain  on  their  hackneyed  farce. 

Wn-LiAM  A.  Mullen. 


[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 

Apr.   29,    1965] 

The  Marines  Have  Landed 

Yesterday  this  newspaper  pleaded :  "Let  us 
have  no  second  Cuba  in  the  Dominican 
Republic." 

Today  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
said  this  or  whether  someone  else  did.  Tlie 
pertinent  fact  Is  that  President  Johnson  has 


-cted  swlftlv  to  prevent  just  such  a  catas- 
trophe. He  has  sent  a  powerful  marine  tmlt 
ashore  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protect- 
jng  American  nationals  in  the  hotted-up 
civil  war.  One  faction  in  that  conflict  would 
return  Juan  Bosch  to  power  with  the  help  of 
undi-sguiscd  cadres  of  Communi.sts. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  argue  tliat  we  have 
no  real  bu.siness  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
sime  argument  was  made— mr.ch  to  our 
^'oe^jn  that  vacillating  venture  known  as 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  which  has  cost  tlie  United 
States  wurld'Aidc  prestige  and  a  Red  foothold 
one  jump  from  the  U.S.  mainland. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Johiison  moved  wisely 

l.v't  night. 

He  was  careful  to  consult  the  friendly 
council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
Si,»tes. 

He  conferred  with  and  responded  to  the 
Dominican  government  in  pov.er  (though 
beleaguered)  which  requested  our  help. 

He  brought  in  the  congressional  leader- 
ship- 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Marines  are 
tlitre  to  stay  a  bit,  for  their  "assistance  will 
be  available  to  the  nationals  of  other 
countries." 

Well,  let  them  stabilize  the  situation,  not 
in  the  selfi.sh  name  of  any  entrenched  and 
seiash  colonialism  laut  to  protect  the  national 
intersts  of  two  proud  peoples  in  political 
freedom  in   the  Caribbean. 


[From  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 
M;iy  5,  19051 
The   Johnson   DocrniNE 

For  more  than  a  century  tlie  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  a  keystone  of  American  policy.  It 
proclaimed  that  the  United  Slates  would 
consider  any  attempt  by  Hie  European  powers 
"to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
tr.is  hemisphere  as  d.mgerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety"  and  implied  that  we  would  act 
accordingly  to  prevent  it.  There  v.'cre  some 
wiio  ."-aid  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dead  when 
Soviet  Russia  was  suilered  to  extend  its  sys- 
tem to  Castro's  Cuba. 

But  now  in  connection  witli  the  Dominican 
Republic  trouble  a  Jolmson  doctrine  has  been 
proclaimed.  In  his  speecli  explaining  the 
dispatch  of  U.S.  troops  there.  President  John- 
son stated  the  doctrine  in  these  words:  "The 
American  nations  cannot,  nitLst  not  and  will 
not  permit  the  establishment  of  another 
Communist  government  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

Tlie  Johnson  doctrine  is  pointed  squarely 
at  the  problems  confronting  this  Nation  and 
tills  hemisphere  in  1965  and  Is  admirably 
suited  to  dealing  with  them,  just  as  the 
Coctrine  proclaimed  by  President  James  Mon- 
J-oe  in  1823  was  shaped  for  the  problems  of 
that  day.  Then  Russia  was  seeking  to  stake 
out  exclusive  rights  for  fishing,  commerce 
tnd  industry  along  the  whole  northwest  coast 
of  North  America;  and  European  nations 
were  conniving  under  the  doctrine  of  "the 
divine  right  of  kings"  to  restore  their  mon- 
archic rule  over  newly  independent  Latin 
American  States  that  had  overthrown  Span- 
ish rule.  Today,  of  course,  the  threat  comes 
Ironi  Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

One  difference  between  the  doctrines  of 
Monroe  and  Johnson  is  that  the  former  was 
unilateral  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
alone  while  Johnson  phrases  hlj  as  a  doc- 
trine for  "the  American  nations"  and  not 
Just  this  country.  But  this  is  more  a  differ- 
ence in  form  than  in  substance.  Through- 
out the  years  after  1823  the  United  States 
frequently  invited  the  other  American  re- 
publics to  adopt  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sought  to  give  it  a  worldwide 
(■pplication.  He  to'.d  the  Senate  In  1917: 
'I  am  iiroposing.  as  it  were,  that  the  nations 
should  with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
World;  that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend 
its  polity  over  any  other  nation  or  people. 


but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to 
determine  Its  own  polity.  Its  own  way  of 
development,  unhindered,  unthreatened. 
unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great  and 
powerful."  The  other  nations  did  not  adopt 
the  doctrine;  it  would  have  been  a  vastly 
better  world  if  they  had. 

"The  American  nations."  through  the  Or- 
pani/at'on  of  American  States,  may  or  may 
not  adopt  the  Johnson  doctrine.  But 
whether  they  do  cr  not.  the  United  States 
must  in  any  event  be  Its  chief  supporter 
and  bear  tiie  re."-ponsibility  for  the  upholding 
of  it.  Tlic  Monroe  Doctrine  was  never  a  part 
of  international  law.  Yet  it  rested,  as  Elihu 
Rrwt  stated.  "Upon  the  right  of  self-protec- 
tion and  that  ri  ht  is  recognized  by  inter- 
national law."  So  will  it  be  with  the  John- 
son doctrine. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ce-ssful  assets  the  American  economy  has 
going  for  it. 

There  are  both  immediate  and  long- 
term  benefits  from  the  crop  which  we  are 
so  carefully  planting  with  our  foreign 
aid  profrram  today. 

To  begin,  we  all  agree  that  the  aim  of 
the  forciG;n  aid  pro.sfram  is  to  help  the 
weak  to  become  strong;  to  help  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world  to 
preserve  their  independence,  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  take  their  place  and 
assume  their  responsibilities  alongside  of 
the  other  countries  in  the  world  which 
are  in  their  turn,  helping  others. 

Many  of  those  whom  we  have  helped, 
have  gained  in  economic  stability  to  the 
point  where  they  have  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  their  own  and  are  doing  their 
part  to  assist  the  less  fortunate  countries. 
Japan  is  an  example  of  this  and  an  out- 
standing example  too. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  sizable  economic 
aid  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  was 
ended  over  10  years  ago.  More  recently, 
Japan  has  agreed  to  repay  $490  million  of 
our  economic  aid  grants,  and  its  own  for- 
eign aid  and  reparations  program  a  year 
ago  totalled  nearly  $300  million.  For 
nearly  a  decade,  Japan  has  been  second 
only  to  Canada  as  the  best  market  for 
U.S.  exports. 

You  can  see  the  double-barreled  effect 
of  this.  Not  only  are  they  in  the  process 
of  the  actual  repayment  of  the  grants 
which  were  made  to  them  but  they  are 
using  our  products;  assisting  our  labor, 
industry,  management,  agriculture — our 
(economy  by  importing  our  merchandise. 
Since  1950,  United  States  exports  to  Ja- 
pan have  tripled.  They  have  doubled  to 
Western  Europe  during  this  same  period 
of  time. 


Japan  and  Western  Europe  are  not  the 
exceptions.  There  are  other  equally 
striking  examples,  which  I  could  men- 
tion, to  show  that  our  work  has  been  ef- 
fective. 

You  have  all  heard,  many  times,  that 
85  percent  of  4he  foreign  aid  dollar  is 
spent  in  the  United  States.  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program  we  are  not  sending 
money  overseas  but  we  are  sending  Amer- 
ican goods  and  American  services  and  in 
doing  this,  this  means  business,  export 
orders  for  factories,  farms,  railroads, 
trucking  lines — in  fact,  the  American 
economy. 

There  are  now  129  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— including  our  own  University 
of  Tennessee — involved  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  through  more  than  300 
technical  assistance  contracts. 

Private  American  engineering  and  con- 
struction fiiTTis  are  now  at  work  in  over 
50  countries  supervising  the  design  and 
consft'uction  of  more  than  $4  billion  In 
AID-assisted  capital  projects;  irrigation 
systems,  power  dams,  fertilizer  factories, 
and  the  like. 

Since  1961,  AID  has  enforced  a  "buy 
American"  policy  and  has  tied  the  AID 
dollar  to  the  American  economy.  This 
"buy  American"  policy  is  tied  to  any- 
thing AID  finances  for  development: 
machinery,  commodities,  the  services  of 
engineering  and  construction  firms,  the 
services  of  technical  experts  of  any  kind, 
and  so  on. 

In  1964,  American  business  and  indus- 
try exported  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  under  the  AID  program. 
American  shipping  lines  v.ere  paid  an- 
other $80  million  to  carry  these  goods  to 
their  destinations. 

My  congressional  district,  Memphis 
and  Shelby  County,  stands  at  the  hub  of 
three  States,  at  the  center  of  a  booming 
economy.  And  in  Mississippi.  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee  in  the  past  3  years,  AID- 
financed  commodity  proctu-ement  con- 
tracts have  totaled  $31,481,614.46. 

Before  my  colleagues  in  the  Mid-South 
oppose  this  measure.  I  hope  they  have 
looked  at  this  matter  from  a  strict  dol- 
lars-and-cents  vieu-point.  These  mil- 
lions are  spent  right  in  our  own  States, 
providing  jobs  for  our  people. 

In  :-vIemphis  alone,  during  the  past  3 
years,  AID-financed  commodity  pro- 
curement has  totaled  $1,381,733.38. 
Here  are  the  AID  contracts  authorized  in 
Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  since  January 
1962: 


AID-financed  commodity  procurement,  ^femphis,  Tcnn.,  January  1962  to  May  i24,   1065 


Producer 


Commodity 


AoMvle  Cvlindcr  Corp , 

F.ly  k-  Walker 

tinstone  liitorniktional  Co. 


Firi  stone  Tiro  A  Rubber  Co 

yrueiiauf  'i'ruilor  (division  of  FruchauQ. 

(iciicriil  CaMe  Corp -.. 

W.  R.  Grace*  Co.. 

Internntional  Harvester  Eiport  Co 

Laync  &  Howler,  Inc 

Meiiipliis  Hide  Co.,  Inc 

Oliver  Corp 

Velsicol  Cliciuical  Corp 


Grand  total  from   Memphis,   Term.. 
January  1962  tlirougli  May  24,  1966. 


.\eetylene  cylinders 
Y.irns 

Tiros  and  tubes 


.do. 


Components,  power  Stat  ion . 

Not  given.... 

Urea. - 

Trailers 

Pumps,  Steel  drums 

Hides 

Spare  parts  for  combines... 
Heptachlor 


Country  designation         Amount 


Turkey 

Republic  of  Congo 

Turkey,     Pakistan, 

smd  Republic  of 

Congo. 

Pakistan 

India 

Yuposlavia 

Vietnam — 

Pakistan 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia - 

Turkey 

Turkey  and  Korea... 


$3,1,  OJO.  00 

2,9yy.  72 

287,900.31 


43.  249.  75 

9,  7S-2.  00 

2,'),  (10(1.  00 

7S2.  703.  69 

18, 375.  00 

79  :r77.  40 

36!  600.  00 

2-.'l,  29 

60,  604.  -22 


1,381,733.38 


\ 
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In  the  most  immediate  sense,  the  AID 
progi'am  means  production  orders  for 
American  business.  Profits,  not  in  the 
futui-e,  but  now,  today.  There  are  more 
than  400,000  jobs  created  by  the  cur- 
rent AID  program.  AID-financed  orders 
are  handled  through  regular  commercial 
channels.  The  business  is  there  to  bid 
on  now — and  it  is  reserved  for  American 
entcrpi:ise.  It  is  the  gateway  to  some 
great  potential  future  markets. 

Because  it  is  tied  to  U.S.  procm-emcnt, 
the  AID  program  is  a  kind  of  '•welcome 
wagon"'  for  American  products,  intro- 
ducing them  into  areas  that  have  tradi- 
tionally traded  with  somebody  else.  At 
the  same  time,  by  helping  other  coun- 
-tries  develop  and  expand  their  econ- 
omies, tlie  AID  program  helps  to  create 
more  paying  customers  for  American  ex- 
ports. After  all.  people  without  money 
or  jobs  are  not  much  of  a  market, 
whether  they  arc  in  this  country  or  over- 
seas. 

We  have  already  experienced  many 
benefits  from  otu*  AID  program,  and,  in 
time,  we  will  reap  even  greatc-r  dividends. 
In  time  the  countries  which  we  are  as- 
sisting will  be  able  to  take  their  part  in 
a  stable  world,  economically  fit  and  able. 
Then  we  will  reap  the  greatest  economic 
benefits  as  the  new  markets  which  we 
have  helped  to  develop  begin  to  spend 
more  and  more  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  complete  and  wholehearted 
support  of  the  President's  request  for  the 
full  authorization  for  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

DOl-I-'-P.  SAVrXuS  ATTHIEl'TrP  TO   F.OCE3S   AMUND- 
MENT    TO    THE    FOREIGN'    AID    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  an  effort  to  follow  compliance 
with  a  provision  in  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram which  calls  for  progressive  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  termination  of  bi- 
lateral economic  gi'ant  assistance,  I 
again  a.sked  for  a  separate  report  on  sav- 
ings which  can  be  attributed  to  this  pro- 
Vision  this  year. 

This  provision,  which  I  sponsored,  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
marked  the  first  expre.ssion  of  congres- 
sional intent  that  such  assistance  be 
terminated. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  total 
savings  which  may  be  attributed  to  this 
provision  amounts  to  $763  million,  and 
that  the  number  of  countries  receiving 
this  type  of  assistance  has  been  reduced 
by  38. 

I  ask  that  the  report  which  I  received 
concerning  this  provi.sion  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Department  of  State,  Acexcy  for 

IN-TERXATION-AL  DEVET-OPMEN'T. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  24,  19S5. 
The  Honorable  P.'.ur.  G.  Rogers, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rogers:  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  to  your  inquiry  regarding  com- 
pliance with  tlie  Rogers  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (sec.  634(e) ). 

This  section,  as  you  know,  directs  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  wherever  practicable,  pro- 
BTessively  to  reduce  and  eventtially  terminate 
bilateral  grant  economic  assistance.  This 
directive  has  been  in  effect  with  reference  to 
supporting  type  assist.'ince  since  fiscal  year 
1959,  and  with  reference  to  technical  coop- 
eration type  a€ElsUince  since  fiscal  year  1962. 


Attached  are  two  charts  stowing  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  complying  with 
the  Rogers  amendment  In  these  two  appro- 
priation categories. 

With  reference  to  supporting  to  type  as- 
sistance, the  total  request  lufide  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  declined  from  $1,047  million 
in  fiscal  year  to  S3C9  miUipn  in  fiscal  year 
1966 — a  redtiction  of  5678  million.  Tlie  re- 
duction in  the  number  cf  countries  for 
which  siicii  assistance  is  prqgramed  has  been 
from  41  in  fiscal  year  1959  t<»  only  13  in  fiscal 
year  1966 — an  o\erall  reduction  of  28  coun- 
tries. I 

With  reference  to  techiiic.il  cooperation 
type  assistance,  the  total  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  request  froni  fiscal  year  1962 
to  1966  is  $85  million.  Th«^  reduction  in  the 
number  of  counirics  has  deen  10 — from  77 
in  liscal  year  1962  to  67  in  iscal  year  1066. 

Tliese  figures  show  thata  there  has  been 
substantial  compliance  w|th  the  congres- 
sional directive  contained*  in  the  Rogers 
amendment  regarding  the  reduction  in  bilat- 
eral grant  economic  assistaivcc. 

I  hope  tills  information  »-ill  be  helpful  to 
you,  and  if  there  is  any  w.^y  we  can  be  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  do  ncjt  hesitate  to  cull. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WXLLI.'tfM  S.  Gavd, 

Dcpt/f  yj  Adm  inistra  tor. 
Supporting  type  as.^istanre  pppropriation  re- 
quests   since    application    of    tiie    Rogers 
amendmejit  (sec.  63.4(e)  ) 


Fiscal  year 


1Q.=.9 

l'ji'.ri 

iswi 

I'.XVJ. 


196f _" 

Kilo 

Ifttu; 

Tot:i!  ri-iiu<-ti(in  in  re- 
oiiest,  fistal  years  1959- 
r.('i 

Iti''luction  in  nunit'Or  of 
cfinnlric.",  fiscal  vptirs 
iy,i&-t.t)... .'. 
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Technical  cooperation  type\assistance 

priation  rcqiie'its  since 

Rogers  amendment  (sec. 
(In  millions 


Fi.-;cal  year 


A  ppro- 
priation 
request 


10'V2. 
l'.<ii:j. 


KM 

Vie,n 

\9m 

1  otal  reduction  in  re- 
fiiU'St:  Fi^cal  ve^rs 
l'.iii2-'ii; , 

r;c'iuction  in  nun^*r 
of  coiintri,'':,  fiscal 
years  ly'j--titi 


$3?C 
435 
357 

31(1 
295 


M 
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41 
42 
34 
42 
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Mr.  CEL-LER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the  fol- 
lowingr  is  my  testimony  Ijefore  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
my  bill,  H.R.  6464,  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  I  call 
for  protection  of  American  bu.sine.ss 
against  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of 
Israel.  The  text  of  my  sta^tement 
follows: 

The  question  before  us  arsentlally  is  this: 
Must  American  businessmen  submit  to  loss 


of  trade,  to  bring  used  as  a  "weapon  of  war" 
and  Impeded  in  international  commerce,  and 
to  being  dictated  to  by  a  foreign  government 
as  to  wlicre  and  how  to  invest.  I  speak  of 
coiu-se  of  the  Arab  economic  boycott  against 
the  State  of  Lsrael. 

Such  boycott  h.as  forced  the  American 
bUaine.==nian  to  clioose  between  the  Arab 
Government  and  Israel.  This  is  an  iinw:ir. 
ranted  interference  with  private  American 
interests.  As  third  parties,  tiie  American 
busines.sman  or  firm  is  forced  into  a  political 
squeeze.  In  the  instance  of  the  Arab  boy. 
cott.  we  do  not  have  the  situation  of  one 
antagonistic  country  confronting:  another  in 
recognized  economic  warfare.  Here  we  have 
the  sittiation  of  American  business  interests 
being  adver.sely  affected,  not  because  fney  are 
nationals  of  either  cotnitry  but  only  because 
as  t'nird  parties,  private  p.irties.  they  seek 
legitimate  commercial  objec'.ives  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  investment.  We  have 
ample  dfK'umentation  to  show  that  not  only 
are  tlio.-e  firms  involved  who  directly  seek 
trade  and  investment  outlets  in  the  Middle 
E.ist,  but  that  firms  who  deal  w  ith  such  firms 
are  aLso  adversely  affected  and  boycotted. 
Thus,  the  boycott  stretches  not  only  to  one 
private  firm  but  to  srcor.d.  third,  fotirth.  and 
even  fifth  firms  who  are  commercially  bound 
up  with  the  first. 

I  know  yott  are  aware  of  the  humiliating 
cniestionnaires  to  wliich  American  firn'.s 
trading  with  Arab  countries  are  subjected 
and  the  degrading  affidavits  which  they  are 
compelled  to  s;i;!i.  Tficrc  are  those  who  say 
this  is  a  very  simple  problem.  They  say  th.tt 
there  is  no  need  for  lefrislation,  that  the 
American  firm  need  not  submit,  but  this  -.s 
c;.sier  snid  than  done.  American  trade, 
American  jobs,  American  producti\ity  are  all 
involved. 

What  the  American  business  firms  need  is 
the  miequivocpl  backing  of  US.  law.  We 
must  give  the  American  Interests  tlie  ve- 
hicle whereby  thoy  can  state  they  cannot  dffy 
the  provisions  of  tlie  Federal  statute.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  the  Arab  natii  ns 
have  shown  no  con.=  tancy  in  applying  this 
boycott.  Wherever  they  wished,  they  looked 
aside.  Witli  this  act  on  our  books.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  Arab  boycott  would 
collapse.  Blackmail  no  lon'^er  being  pos- 
sible, the  Ar.Tb  nations  would  accept  Ameri- 
can trade  opportunities  and  invcstment-s  left 
their  economic  plight,  already  m.inifest,  be- 
come truly  dcrpernte. 

The  pas-sage  of  H.R.  64C4.  I  repeat,  would 
give  American  bu.'^iness  the  as.'urar.ce  it  needs 
that  it  has  governmental  backing  in  reject- 
ing the  sordid  and  sorry  Arab  boycott.  Thus, 
we  also  encourasro  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  into  the  entire  Middle  East  and 
help  to  lessen  the  tensions  therein  and  mike 
a  valtiable  contribution  to  world  peace.  We 
declare  thereby  that  Israel  is  here  to  stay  and 
that  the  United  States  recognizes  its  inter- 
national rights  to  trade  freely. 

Some  have  wished  to  back  away  froin  sup- 
porting this  bill,  saying  that  we  would  cst.ib- 
lish  a  precedent  and  thus  tie  the  United 
States  hands  in  dealing  with  countries  an- 
tagonistic to  her.  This  is  not  so.  We  must 
recognize  the  major  difference.  Such  re- 
strictions as  we  have,  for  example,  against 
China  and  Cuba  are  liinited  to  U.S.  citizens, 
U.S.  companies,  and  products  of  U,S,  origin. 
Here  is  a  matter  of  government  versus  gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  impose  restrictions  on 
private  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  penalize  foreign  firms 
that  m.isrcpresent  and  violate  restrictions  on 
our  own  exports.  We  also  penalize  ships  that 
trade  with  Cuba  by  denying  them  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment-financed cargoes.  But  that  Is  as 
far  as  we  go. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  we  are  not  asking  for 
Congress  to  legislate  for  Israel.  We  are  ask- 
ing Congress  to  legislate  for  the  protection 
of  American  business  and  American  com- 
merce. 


:virs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

H.R.  7750  authorizes  the  funds  ncces- 
firaT  to  cariT  on  the  foreisn  aid  program 
for  anothor  year  and  makes  a  number 
bf  amendments  to  the  btL-^ic  act  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  prop  ram. 
I  For  almost  two  decades  the  United 
Btates  has  provided  economic  and  mili- 
tary fussistance  to  forci'.;n  countries. 
iFoicign  aid  has  become  a  major  factor  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Nation's  forciiar  pol- 
icy. Throuyli  our  aid  programs  v.c  have 
feought  to  contain  the  mai-ch  of  v,orld 
comniuni.'-m  and  to  as.-:ist  the  underde- 
veloped countries  to  economic  viability, 
I  As  President  Johnson  so  aptly  has 
j  faid.  foi'ci^n  assistance  offers  ".stren.^th 
.1' to  those  who  would  be  free;  l:ope  for 
I  ^hosc  V. ho  would  otherwi.se  despair; 
brosress  for  those  v. ho  v.ou'd  help  thcm- 
ielves." 

•  The  duration  of  the  program,  the 
,'ltind.s  of  at.sistance  we  provide,  and  the 
•amount  we  spend  will  depend  on  the 
•progress  made  in  copin?j  v.iih  the  Com- 
munist menace  and  bringing  economic 
and  ."^ocioijoiiiical  stability  in  the  less 
.developed  countries. 

"    Under   pa.st   and   present   admini.^tia- 

tlon-s,  a  long  succession  of  studies  of  the 

.♦foreign  aid  program  and  its  impact  on 

'  our  forei.irn  policy,  have  judged  the  aid 

.program  to  be  in  our  national  interest. 

Neither  tne.se  surveys  nor  the  executive 
,  branch  has  recommended  a  dramatic  de- 
:  parture  from  the  program  as  it  is  cur- 
rently structured. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
House  F'orci^n  Affairs  Committee  con- 
ducts a  continuotis  review  and  analysis 
of  this  iiro.f  ram.  And  each  year,  through 
suti-jest'ons  conveyed  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  through  legislation,  our 
committee  attempts  to  strengthen  the 
pro.2ram,  to  improve  its  operations,  and 
to  make  sure  that  its  size  and  direction 
correspond  to  our  foreign  policy  require- 
ments at  this  particular  time. 

There  is  one  conclusion  which  our 
committee  has  reached  over  the  years, 
and  which  is  as  valid  today  at  it  was  2  or 
5  years  ago;  namely,  that  the  militaiT 
and  the  economic  portions  of  this  pro- 
pram  are  interdependent,  and  that  both 
of  them  must  be  related  at  all  times  to 
specific  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 

With  this  I  fully  agree.  I  believe  that 
separating  the  economic  and  the  military 
comjwnents  of  this  program  simply  does 
not  iflakc  sense.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  so  divided  without  the 
prospect  of  haiTn  being  done  to  it  and 
to  otir  foreign  policy. 

I  also  believe  that,  for  some  years  to 
come,  the  foreign  assistance  program  will 
continue  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

This  conclusion  i,i  dictated  by  our  na- 
tional self-interest.  We  cannot,  we 
must  not,  let  our  guard  down  simply 
brcau-se  Communist  tactics  change,  and 
Communist-sponsored  revolutions  and 
subversion  may  at  a  particular  time  ap- 
pear to  be  abating.  While  the  Commu- 
nists continue  to  adhere  to  their  goal  of 
v.'orld  domination,  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  prevent  them  from  attaining  that 
eoai. 


But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  this 
program:  The  progre.ss  of  science,  of 
transportation  and  communications,  is 
bringing  the  peoples  of  the  world  clo.ser 
together.  In  a  world  made  small  by  the 
concurrent  revolutions  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, we  must  be  able  and  be  willing  to 
continue  our  jirograms  of  m.utual  assi.st- 
an.^e  for  mutual  benefit  and  security. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  add: 
I  regret  that  the  oveisivht  and  coordi- 
nation of  many  programs  wliich  bear 
directly  on  the  implementation  of  our 
foreign  policy,  arc  sct.tt.crcd  amAong  var- 
ious committees.  This  .slate  of  affairs 
makes  difTicult  an  overall  evaluation  and 
direction  of  these  activities. 

In  particular,  I  regret  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Law  480  progiam  does 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foroimi  AffaiiS  Committee.  The  policy 
embodied  in  this  program,  its  scope  and 
the  various  activities  it  finances,  have  a 
major  impact  on  our  foreign  policy. 
Al.'-o,  the  shortcomings  of  this  program 
refiect  on  the  v.ork  of  our  committee — 
yet  we  have  no  effective  responsibility  or 
control  over  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  strong  belief  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  ■» 

The  authorization  in  the  bill  before 
us — $3.4  billion — is  ^."^..scntial  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  present  world  situation  and  to  pro- 
mole  our  national  interests  abroad. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  smallest  au- 
thorization requested  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  in  many  yeai-s. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future,  the  world 
outlook  will  be  brighter  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  make  even  further  reductions 
in  these  programs.  Until  this  happens, 
however,  I  urge  that  we  approve  the  full 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  for  one — 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  likewise — welcome  any 
suggestions  for  the  strengthening  of  this 
program. 

Constructive  criticism  is  welcome  and 
healthy — and  it  will  serve  our  national 
interest. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  some  of 
the  improvements  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  which  I  have  sponsored 
and  which  are  reflected  in  the  bill  before 
the  House. 

First,  with  respect  to  private  pilot 
housing  projects  in  Latin  America. 

H.R.  7750  contains  my  amendment 
which  increases  from  $250  million  to 
$450  million  the  amount  of  guarantees 
that  may  be  issued  under  this  program. 
I  believe  this  change  is  required  for  two 
reasons: 

First,  virtually  all  of  the  $250  million 
currently  available  for  this  verj'  success- 
ful and  effective  program  is  used  up. 
Unless  additional  money  is  provided,  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  toward  the 
solution  of  Latin  America's  critical  hous- 
ing problem,  will  be  jeopardized. 

Second,  in  the  bill  before  the  House 
today,  we  are  proposing  to  expand  the 
pilot  housing  project  program  to  include 


the  building  of  institutions  necessai-y  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
institutions  such  as  cooperatives,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  other 
comimnnity  and  regional  enterprises. 
These  private  self-help  associatiorus.  such 
as  Father  McClellan's  Savings  and  Loan 
League  in  Peru,  can  serve  as  a  boot- 
strap for  economic  progress  in  all  of 
Latin  America. 

My  f  econd  amcndm.ent  relates  to  the 
e.xtendcd-risk  guarantee  program. 

Tiierc  is  J300  mniion  available  for  this 
program.  Very  little  of  this  money  has 
been  used  to  date.  Also,  the  executive 
branch,  through  administrative  action, 
has  set  aside  350  million  under  this  pro- 
gram for  worldwide  housing  guaranties. 

My  amendment  increases  that  set- 
a.side  to  $150  million.  Housing  is  one  of 
the  ciitical  needs  not  only  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica but  also  in  other  developing  con- 
tinenis.  And  decent  housing  is  one  of 
the  foundations  of  social  and  economic 
progress.  We  should,  therefore,  make 
every  effort  to  encourage  home-building 
as  a  part  of  an  integrated  approach  to 
the  conquest  of  disease,  poverty  and  il- 
literacy in  the  free  world.  This  is  what 
my  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

My  third  amendment  relates  to  mili- 
tary sales — an  activity  in  which  I  have 
been  interested  for  many  years,  and 
which  has  been  affected  positively  by  the 
amendments  which  I  have  offered,  and 
which  the  Congress  had  adopted,  over 
the  years. 

One  of  the  apprehensions  voiced  re- 
cently in  the  press  is  that  the  military 
sales  program  may  be  getting  too  big 
and  may  antagonize  some  of  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  program  is  producing  such  results. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  keep  miUtary 
sales  activities  under  appropriate  safe- 
guards and  restraints,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  appears  in  section 
201  id)  (2)  of  the  bill  and  which  provides 
that  in  making  sales  abroad,  the  military 
authorities  must  endeavor,  to  the  extent 
possible,  to  sell  equipment  for  what  it 
costs  the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  in- 
tended to  forestall  any  overly  competitive 
bidding  and  miderbidding  in  such  sales. 
My  amendment  fuither  provides  that 
with  respect  to  any  sale  in  which  the 
proceeds  are  not  sufBcient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, detailed  reports  must  be  made 
promptly  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  I  have  just  described 
strengthen  and  improve  the  foreign  aid. 
program.  I  have  offered  them  in  the 
spirit  of  constructive  support  for  this 
progi'am.  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  working  now  to  in- 
sure the  future  of  all  of  us  and  of  the 
generations  to  come.  It  is  a  program 
of  foresight,  initiative,  imagination,  trust 
and  courage  and  a  sincere  belief  that  the 
result  of  it  will  be  a  more  stable  world 
of  the  future. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram is  to  make  the  less  fortunate  re- 
cipient countries  self-supporting  and 
independent;  able  to  take  their  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
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and  to  assume  their  fair  t^liaro  of  world 
ro.^ponsibility.  Well,  us  proof  of  the 
sucf'-ss  of  our  pro'-;rain,  we  have  been 
pble  to  end  economic  aid  to  2ij  count iie;i 
since  the  pro^'ram  be:'an  after  World 
War  II.  Of. that  26,  lo  have  niaue  .so 
remarkable  an  ad.iuj>tment  to  self-sup- 
port that  they  have  bccorno  our  partners 
in  the  woil>i  ioreM;n  aid  prociraur  and  are 
carryinjT  on  foreij^n  aid  prorams  of 
thmr  own.  Thi.s  is.  I  think,  a  hi"h.'y 
iu'.pi'ossive  l"i;-iu'e  and  it  will  increase  as 
the  years  po  by. 

Another  p.^sitive  accomplishment  has 
been  the  shift  in  empliasis  of  our  pro- 
gram. Ten  years  ayo,  two-thirds  of  our 
aid  was  military — today,  two- thirds  is 
economic  and  most  of  that  ij;  directed 
toward  lon:::-term  development,  im- 
proving, tlie  ability  of  more  countries  to 
support  their  own  coniinued  growth. 

Foreign  aid  has  made  great  cintribu- 
tions  in  the  field  of  health.  Reported 
cholera  cases  in  the  less-develoi'ed  coun- 
tries dropped  from  211,943  in  1930  to 
32.827  in  1960  and  cholera  deaths  from 
130.481  to  12.806  in  the  same  period. 

By  1963.  700  million  of  the  1.4  billion 
people  who  live  in  the  less-developed 
world  s  malarious  areas  were  protected 
by  malaria  cducaticn  programs  and  for 
more  than  300  million  of  these,  the 
threat  of  malaria  has  been  completely 
eliminated.  Our  aid  has  financed  much 
of  the  DDT  and  equipment  for  this 
himianc  program.  In  India,  for  ex- 
ample, malaria  which  formerly  incapaci- 
tated 100  million  people  each  year  has 
almost  been  completely  eradicated. 
Wells  for  potable  water  have  increased 
at  a  rate  of  85.000  a  year. 

We  are  making  strides  in  the  field  of 
health  and  we  are  conquering  the  enemy 
of  disease.  This  ton  is  a  long-range  bat- 
tle but  well  worth  the  effort  in  our  con- 
tinual striving  to  bring  about  a  better 
world  and  a  better  life  in  the  future. 

We  are  battling  on  other  fronts  also, 
and  I  mean  in  such  areas  as  ignorance, 
hunger,  and  po\erty.  Slowly,  we  are 
wimiing  in  the  battle  a^^ainsi  disease. 
We  are  also  making  progress  in  the  bat- 
tle again.?t  ignorance.  Since  1958.  the 
less-developed  countr'es  have  incrca.sod 
their  investment  in  education  an  average 
of  15  percent  annually.  As  an  example 
of  this.  2.000  classrooms  were  built  in 
Brazil  in  1964  with  4.500  more  slated  for 
completion  in  1965  and  1966.  In  Chile. 
72  grade  and  hi^h  schools  accommodat- 
ing 50,000  students  were  built  in  1964 
alone.  AID-financed  contract  teams 
from  11  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  working  with  the  Nigerians  to 
expand  facilities  and  to  reshape  the  Ni- 
gerian educational  system  so  that  it  can 
turn  out  skilled  technicians  at  every 
level  from  typists  to  cnTincers. 

In'  agriculture,  tremendous  reclama- 
tion projects  such  as  the  Indus  Basin 
development  program  in  Pakistan  will 
help  to  greatly  increase  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  what  has  been  characterized 
as  one  of  the  least  productive  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  world.  With  U.S.  as- 
sistance. Tunisia  has  become  an  export- 
er rather  than  an  importer  of  fruits  and 
vc'-'ctables.  Among  other  things,  our 
assistance  helped  to  establish  24  nurs- 
eries which  now  distribute  2.5  million 


fruit  trees  and  50  million  vegetable  plant 
stocks  annually.  I 

We  are  workin.'t  with  thf  governments 
of  let^s  fortunate  countries  in  their  agri- 
cuUural  pro'irams  to  .stip  up  production, 
rai.^ing  both  (luantity  ;;ncl  quality.  Ag- 
ricultural processes  and  liws  are  under 
revision  in  many  areas,  j  In  countries 
such  as  India  ancf  Pakistim  we  arc  co- 
operatiiu;  in  tiie  cstablislinient  of  a:',ri- 
cuUural  coUcges  which  lue  or^'.ani/ed 
not  only  to  train  specia'.isti;  but  to  trans- 
mit new  lechniqucs  and  itiethods  to  the 
field  in  order  that  the  mary  can  benefit. 
One  result  of  this  effort  has  been  a 
demonstrable  rise  in  agricultural  out- 
put. In  Tliailand.  for  iijistancc.  rising 
agricultural  output  li.isi  stayed  well 
ancad  of  population  ';ro\\  jh.  and  impor- 
tant new  crops  like  c  yiu  rave  been  stic- 
ce.ssi'.i!ly  inir-xiuccd.  , 

As  agricultural  teehniqiies  and  oulput 
improves,  the  battle  against  hunger  is 
made  easier.  Hand  in  Itind  with  this 
there  is  a  general  rise  in  the  stability  of 
tiie  economics  of  tiio  tjndcrdovclopod 
nations.  | 

I  have  already  ment'oiped  tliat  13  of 
the  26  nations  to  which  ^e  have  ended 
ec  )nomic  aid  are  now  cai'rying  on  for- 
eign aid  programs  of  their  own.  In 
some  cases  such  as  France,  Japan,  and 
WesLern  Germany,  thc-^cl  are  programs 
of  considerable  magnitude.  And  in  the 
same  vein,  there  has  l>ceti  a  heartening 
growth  in  the  econom-es  t)f  many  of  the 
nations  which  are  still'  receiving  aid 
from  us  under  our  foreign  '"^icl  program. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of 
this  i3  Taiwan  where  wej  will  close  our 
economic  aid  mission  on  tlbe  30th  of  June. 
Since  1954.  Taiwan's  industrial  output 
has  tripled  and  its  total  output  of  goods 
and  sei-vices  has  jumped  45  percent.  Ex- 
I'orts  hove  risen  rapidl..-.  Education  and 
health  facilities  have  exi)rndcd.  Taiwan 
is  one  of  our  briuhtcr  acComijlishments, 
yet  10  years  ago  it  wa.s  sa|d  that  Taiwan 
would  be  indefinitely  dependent  upon  the 
United  States.  Our  assistance  has  not 
ciid:d  poverty  in  Taiwaia,  The  average 
income  there  is  .nill  only  about  $150  per 
person  contracted  with  a^out  S3,C03  per 
person  in  the  United  StatJc-s  but  what  we 
have  done  is  to  put  the  people  of  Taiwan 
in  a  position  where  th.c.v  can  solve  their 
own  problems.  They  are  now  able,  as 
they  were  not  before,  to  do  the  thiiris 
that  will  lead  to  a  steadily  increa.'ring  in- 
come for  themselves  and  their  children. 

We  can  be  proud  of  otir  efforts  iii  Tai- 
wan. This  growth  is  but  one  exanii5le 
of  tiic  progress  v.iiich  v^a  are  making  in 
other  countries.  In  tiic  years  since  1950, 
the  less-develoitcd  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  have: 

Increased  total  producJtion  at  an  av- 
erage of  over  4  percent  a  year. 

Increased  industrial  output  at  an  av- 
erage of  8  percent  annually— except  for 
Latin  America  whicli  aVcragcd  6  per- 
cent— and 

Increased  the  value  of  their  exports 
from  S19  to  $29  feillion  between  1950  and 
1962  despite  falling  world  prices  for  pri- 
mary productvS. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  part  v.hich 
our  governmental  agencies  have  played 
in  th'S  development  but  .^ID  has  brought 
many  private  resources  into  the  picture. 


I  mentioned  the  field  of  education- 
American  colleges  and  universities  are  a 
definite  and  positive  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. As  of  September  30,  1964,  over 
100  American  universities  held  more  than 
$230  million  in  AID  contract s  inv  re- 
search, surveys,  training,  and  technical 
assistance.  Over  $170  million  of  this 
nmoiurt  was  for  technical  a.ssistancc  by 
67  universities  in  41  countries. 

Since  the  enactment  in  1961  of  the 
Humiihrey  amendment  to  the  Foreit;n 
Ass  stance  Act,  .MD  has  strongly  cmi)ha- 
sizcd  a.ssistance  for  the  development  of 
farm  credit  and  markrtin'r  cooiieratives, 
cred.t  unions,  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  housing'  and  electrical  power 
cooperatives  to  help  organize  capital  and 
individual  effort  at  the  gi-assroots  level. 

For  technical  assistance  in  theso  fields, 
the  Agency  has  relied  heavily  on  cori- 
tracts  with  private  Am»erican  institutions 
inchiding  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation, the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations,  the  Cooperative 
League  of  tlic  U.S.A.,  the  National  Farm- 
ers I'nion,  the  Foundation  for  Coopera- 
tive Hotisinrr,  and  the  International  Co- 
oiierativo  Trainin".  Center. 

Private  .American  engineering  and  con- 
sti'uction  fli'ms  are  now  at  work  in  ov?r 
50  countries  sujiervising  the  design  and 
construction  of  moi-e  than  $4  billion  in 
AID-assisted  cai^ital  iirojects;  irrigation 
systems;  jiower  dams,  fertilizer  factories 
and  so  fori  h. 

AID  contracts  with  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development, 
spearheaded  by  the  AFL-CIO.  have  vov- 
mittcd  effective  labor  participation  in  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America. 

Since  1964.  through  it^  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program,  AID  has  been  acting  as 
the  catalyst  In  establishing  and  sustain- 
ing wider  private  involvement  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Twenty-five  active 
partnerships  have  developed  and  more 
arc  to  follow  wherein  teams  from  U.S. 
communities  trave  to  Latin  America  to 
develop,  with  local  counterpart  groups, 
a  program  of  mutual  interest  based  on 
identified  needs  and  available  i-e.?ources. 
Tiic  International  Executive  Service 
Conos  has  been  foi*med  by  industry  to 
a.ss'st  in  providing  skilled  executives  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  less  for- 
tunate countries.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  voluntary  agencies  which  are  con- 
tributing time,  effort,  money,  and  per- 
sonnel to  help  to  do  their  part  in  in.-ur- 
ing  the  success  of  this  program  designed 
for  ftiture  world  progress. 

I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  our  ef- 
fort.s  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  so  far. 
I  feel  that  we  can  take  great  pride  in 
the  success  shown  by  Western  Europe. 
Japan,  and  Taiv.an  and  in  many  other 
countries  where  progress  has  been  dra- 
matic. 

Our  foreign  aid  proa  ram  is  our  way  of 
doing  our  part  to  make  the  future  one 
that  we  and  the  ^I'enerations  to  come  can 
enjoy  and  of  which  we  can  all  be  jiroud. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.hile  I  applaud  the  ccmmittcc's  recom- 
mendation that  no  sale  under  title  I  of 
this  act  shall  be  made  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  sale  is  essential  to 
the    national    interest    of    the    United 
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Stah^s.  I  believe  our  sanctions  would  be 
much  more  effective  if  we  declared  a 
comnlete  ban  on  further  soles  to  Na.^scr 
vntil  he  demonstrates  a  civili^.ed  attitude 
tWavd  our  own  country  and  renounces 
Irs  attacks  on  Israel.  I  am  aware  that 
tiiciU.S.  Constitution  tjivcs  the  irsponsi- 
tiilitv  of  determining  foreign  policy  to 
the  "Presid':nt.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
reiving  to  the  Congre.=^s  the  power  of  the 
pu'"'^e"ri ring's,  or.r 'Founding  Fathers  .said 
in 'effect  that  they  want  the  Congress  to 
look  over  the  President's  shoulder. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  .situation  af- 
fe&ting  our  national  interest  v.likh  would 
permit  continued  sales  to  Fgypt  in  the 
light  of  Nasser's  arrogant  st.at':mcnt  that 
wc  can  jump  in  the  ocean  v.ith  our  for- 
eign aid.  More  imiWrtant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  fact  tliat  Nasser  is  accepting 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  with  which 
to  coniinue  his  aggression  aga'n.st  Israel 
and  the  United  States,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  justify  any  further  aid  to  Na.s.ser 
at  this  time. 

I  have  the  high> .  t  confdencc  m  Presi- 
dent John.-on  but  I  believe  the  language 
in  the  bill  i>uts  tlie  President  on  the  spot. 
I  believe  we  in  the  Congrc.'^s  should  set 
the  policy^of  no  furtlicr  aid  to  Nasser 
until  he  stops  muddying  the  waters  by 
cutting  off,  the  authorization  for  funds 
at  this  til*.     He  will  squeal  and  protest 
but  at  least  l>c  will  know  tliat  we  here 
in  Congress  are  determined  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  those  wl:o  would  wage 
aggression    r gainst    us    or    our    allies. 
Israel  de^crvcs  this  kind  of  positive  help 
from  us  at  this  time.     I  know  of  no  vio- 
lence that  would  be  done  to  our  foreign 
policy  bv  declaring  a  1-year  moratorium 
.    on  further  aid  to  Na."=s(r.     It  would  give 
him  a  year  to  consider  the  folly  of  his 
policy  toward  those  who  sincerely  want 
to  reach  a  just  and  peaceful  solution  in 
the  Middle  East.     We  shall  review  this 
entire  legislation  in  another  12  months. 
If  Nasser  .shows  signs  of  civilized  con- 
duct,   wc   can    again  consider   renewing 
our  assistance  program  to  Errypt.     But 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  should  have 
no  more  of  our  assistance,  at  least  until 
he  shows  he  deserves  this  kind  of  aid 
from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  OILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ar-niments  pro  and  con  on  the  question 
of  U.S.  foreign  military  and  economic 
a.ssistance  have  undergone  some  change 
since  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Yesterday  and  today  the  debate  on  H.R. 
7750  has  rcfiected  the  change  in  attitude 
on  both  sides.  As  for  myself.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  our  foreign  aid  programs  were 
not  only  sincere  expressions  of  Ameiica's 
historic  htimanitarian  concern  for  other 
people  whose  fates  have  not  been  as  fa- 
vorable as  ours,  but  they  have  been 
measurably  successful  in  stemming  the 
onslaught  of  Communi-st  ideology  as  well 
as  the  assumption  of  power  by  men  who 
are  Communists. 

The  humanitarian  and  anti-Commu- 
nist im:,nilses,  however,  are  themselves 
not  the  only  reasons  for  inaugurating 
and  continuing  foreign  assistance.  We 
have  been,  and  we  continue  to  be,  con- 
cerned for  the  economic  foundations  of 
new  and  developing  nations.  It  is  in 
our  own  best  self-interest  to  assist  these 
countries  in  fulfilling  their  legitimate  as- 


pirations for  .sustained  economic  growth 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  material  needs  of 
their  peoples  and  to  protect  their  polit- 
ical independence.  These  nations,  once 
they  are  on  the  ruad  to  a  balanced  and 
de.xlojjing  economy,  will  then  be  able  to 
heio  r:mooth  out  the  wrinkles  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  add  sigirificantly  to  the 
economic  abundance  of  everyone.  Our 
own  economic  well-being,  thereiore.  is 
coMtiirunt  upon  tiic  coononiic  cundiLions 
of  these  coimtncs. 

Sliotild  wc  suddenly  end  or  even  pha.-e 
out  our  foreign  aid  pro.; rams  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  or  3  years,  the  conr:tqucnccs  at 
homo  v.ould  be  drastic.     V/e  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  over  85  percent  of 
all  foreign  aid  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  is  prov:di:i :,  the  foundation  for 
several   hundred   thousand   jobs   in   the 
United  States.    If  tluse  funds  were  sud- 
denly   withdrawn,     the    unemployment 
level  would  soar.     For  the  Slate  of  Ohio 
tlic  impact  of  forei'-m  aid  funds  is  even 
more  important.    Under  AID  orders  in 
the  6  months  from  July  to  December 
19G4,  Ohio's  industry  v.-as  awarded  con- 
tracts totaling  $11,552,335.09.  and  in  the 
12  months  of  the  same  year  the  total  was 
S27.3  milUon.     Ohio  was  second  among 
all  the  States  in  the  production  of  goods 
which  were  exported  under  funds  ad- 
ministered   by    AID    last    year.     These 
funds  employ  thousands  of  workers  who, 
we  can  say  with  certainty,  would  other- 
wise be  out  of  work  altogether  or  only 
partially  employed.    These  same  funds 
yield  rewards  for  industry  in  terms  of 
jjrofits  and  capital  investments. 

In  view  of  these  facts  for  the  State, 
when  we  turn  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
aid  on  Cincinnati's  economy,  we  find  that 
in  the  last  6  months  of  1964  industries 
there  received  orders  totaling  $131,- 
003.09.  and  probably  more — the  exact 
figures  are  not  available  and  therefore 
the  data  were  developed  from  partial 
computations.  For  the  entire  year  of 
1964,  Cincinnati  industries  were  recipi- 
ents of  contracts  in  excess  of  $270,000. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  ac- 
count, Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can 
fairly  conclude  that  foreign  aid  is  not 
only'dcsirable  but  necessary  in  maintain- 
ing freedom  abroad  and  a  high  level  of 
prosperity  at  home. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  foreign  assistance 
legislation.  Basically  I  onpose  this  pro- 
gram becau.se  it  seems  plain  to  me  that 
foreign  aid  has  not  been  accomplishing 
the  cbiecticns  originally  intended.  Sec- 
ondly I  do  not  feel  that  the  S3. 4  billion 
which  are  expected  to  be  appropriated 
this  year,  in  view  of  our  regular  annual 
deficits,  can  be  afforded  without  jeopard- 
izing our  economy.  I  think  Congress 
should  reduce  the  authorization  t-o  not 
to  exceed  $1  billion.  If  this  was  done 
and  the  program  was  terminated  or  com- 
pletely overhauled  in  the  next  2  years, 
I  would  vote  for  the  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
drain  of  our  foreign  aid  on  U.S.  gold 
stocks,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
restrict  this  program 

The  unexpended  balances  in  the  pro- 
gram after  June  30  this  year  will  total 
more  than  $9  billion. 


I  do  not  see  how  our  country  with  its 
heavy  load  of  debt  and  tremendous  load 
of  domestic  obUeations  can  fight  wars 
and  at  the  same  time  assist  some  70 
other  countries  under  foreign   aid. 

So.  as  I  have  .said.  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  li^e  to 
enthusiastically  support  H.R.  7750 — a 
b.ll  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1C'61,  as  amended,  and 
for  ether  purpo-es. 

:,'o  man  can  deny  the  fact  that  forei-n 
a-  si  tt^iice  has  made  and  is  an  essential 
pait  of  our  foreign  policy.  Without  the 
foreign  aid  program  there  is  serious 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  would  be 
meeting  here  today.  Without  this  es- 
sential program,  we  would  have  Ion? 
since  been  fighting  for  survival  against 
foreign  invaders  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tin.guiihed  chairman  of  the  CommitLca 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Tnci.i- 
As  E.  Morgan,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  thoroughly  reviewed 
our  foreign  assistance  program  and  with 
a  finc-toothed  comb  has  reduced  the  au- 
thorization request  to  the  minimum 
necessary  for  our  own  international  sur- 
vival. 

No  Member  of  the  House  has  devoted 
mere  time  to  this  essential  program — 
no  Member  has  the  experience  and  the 
responsibility  as  that  possessed  by  Chair- 
man MoRG.^^^  I  have  complete  faith  and 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  therefore 
I  respectfully  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  pass  H.R.  7750  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives'.  It  is 
urgent  for  the  future  of  America  that 
we  join  together  to  support  the  proven 
and  experienced  leadership  of  Chairman 

MORG.^N. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  disagree  with  a  number  of  parts  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  will  vote  for  the 
measure  because,  on  balance,  I  feel  that 
its  advantages  to  our  Nation  outweigh 
its  disadvantages,  and  also  because  in 
these  critical  days  of  confrontation  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  the 
forces  of  communism  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  world  foreign  aid.  carefully 
awarded  and  well  administered,  is  a  basic 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  freedom. 

I  have  thtis  put  aside  some  significant 
reservations  I  have  about  this  foreign  aid 
bill  and  deferred  to  the  broader  con- 
cerns of  national  security  which  this 
leci.'lation  is  designed  to  promote. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  my  3  years  of  seiTice  in  the  House. 
I  have  supported  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, each  time  with  a  heightened  sense 
that  we  are  getting  over  our  depth  and 
that  control  has  been  lost  by  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  and,  even  more 
alarming,  by  the  Congress  itself.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  program  again  this  year,  al- 
though I  shall  also  vote  as  in  the  past  for 
a  moderate  reduction.  Our  country  has 
undertaken  grave  responsibilities  and  I 
feel  compelled  to  support  our  commit- 
ments to  carry  them  out. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  bill — 
H.R.  7750 — does  not  represent  the  total 
of  foreign  aid  spending  by  the  United 
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States  by  far.  in  spite  of  its  inciusi\c 
name — the  Foreign  Assislance  Act  of 
1965.  This  bill  would  authorize  $2,197,- 
G70.000  for  economic  assistance  and  $1.- 
170  million  for  military  assistance.  In 
addition  to  this,  through  other  Icaisla- 
ti.m.  we  are  budyetiny  for  this  fiscal 
year: 

The  Peace  Corps.  $115  million;  the 
food-for-neace  prom-am— Public  Law 
480 — SI. 658  million:  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank.  $706  million:  the 
Int.n-nntional  Development  Association, 
$104  million. 

When  these  sum.s  are  added  to  the 
funds  authorii-ed  by  .U.K.  7751.  the  for- 
cipn  j'id  spendinc  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
totals  around  S6  billion. 

On  top  of  this,  after  June  30  of  this 
year,  there  will  remain  some  $9  billion  in 
money  previously  authorized  that  has  not 
been  spent  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

We  in  Congress  cannot  run  this  pro- 
gram cursclves.  nor  should  wc  try,  but  we 
are  entitled  to  an  accounting  of  it  that 
v.-c  are  not  getting.  Wc  .should  insist  on 
it  but  wc  are  not.  We  are  the  ultimate 
guardians  of  the  Nation's  resources  and 
we  are  ultimately  responsible  to  the 
American  people  for  our  stewardship  of 
them. 

ZCOXOMIC    AND    MIl.rr.\RY    SHOULD    CE    SEP.^R.^TE 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  why  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  portions  of  foreign 
aid  should  be  lumped  together  in  a  single 
bill.  The  military  budget  concerns  the 
vital  defense  of  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  It  ?hould  probably  be  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  economic  portion 
concerns  the  political  and  humanitarian 
aspects  of  our  world  leadership.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  to  put  them  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  revise  one  without 
jeopardizing  the  other. 

Budgetary  problems  and  the  subject  of 
fiscal  responsibility  are  difficult  and  com- 
plex. Every  one  of  us  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  hold  audience  attention  through 
a  labyrinthine  discussion  of  economics, 
even  though  the  subject  matter  strikes 
to  the  foundations  of  our  society.  Yet 
we  must  talk  about  them  and  weigh  the 
effects  of  every  program  we  enact  upon 
welfare  of  tiie  people — on  their  jobs, 
their  incomes,  the  value  cf  the  money  in 
which  they  are  paid,  and  on  their  gen- 
eral security. 

GOLD    FLOW    PROBLEM 

There  is  dispute  among  experts  on  the 
effect  of  the  foreign  aid  program  upon 
our  national  credit,  the  loss  of  gold, 
which  is  the  bedrock  of  our  national 
credit,  and  on  our  financial  stability. 
But  there  is  no  disagreement  that  the 
program  has  an  effect  and  that  the  ef- 
fect is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
harmful. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that,  while  the 
purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  in  its  battle  against  inter- 
national communism,  and  to  help  un- 
derdeveloped and  backward  countries  to 
achieve  self-sufBciency,  our  ability  to 
reach  these  goals  will  collapse  utterly  if 
our  economy  collapses.  Without  a  strong 
America,  the  battle  would  be  hopeless. 


VOTE    TO    RKOrCE    EXI'IMNKD 

So  my  concern  for  the  proriani  and  my 
vote  to  reduce  it.  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
principles  behind  it  but  a  protest  over 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  ad- 
ministered. It  is  an  ex|)ic>sii)n  of  con^- 
cern  that  Congress  is  not  carrying  out 
its  responsibility  in  this  aj'ea,  that  it  is 
leaving  too  much  to  the  discretion  of 
the  anonymous  functionaries  in  the  dark 
departmental  caverns  chnvntown. 

Foreign  aid.  it  v.as  truly  3;>,id.  can  never 
be  a  substitute  for  lorei'U  policy.  It  is 
but  one  tool  in  a  varied  luseiial.  Our 
commitments  abroad,  particularly  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  our  iiuolvement  in 
the  Dominican  Repulajic.  ale  almost  cer- 
tain to  require  heavy  additional,  unfore- 
seen expenditures.  Our'  military  re- 
sources are  gravely  extended  at  present 
and  it  is  likely  that  Con-^ress  will  be  called 
on  to  authorizi>  substantial  new  spcnciing 
for  defense.  Let  us  not  lofce  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  runnin-i  huge  budi^et 
deficits,  and  i^roposing  further  tax  cuts. 
The  American  people  v.ill  make  any  sacri- 
fice thev  are  asked  to  make  if  the  rea- 
sons are  clear  and  sensible.  But  they 
will  not  tolerate  waste  and  the  aimless 
frittering  away  of  tiieir  substance  -nor 
should  they  be  expected  to. 

Let  us  then  exercise  prudence  and  care, 
with  the  total  picture  iu  mind,  as  we 
enact  foreign  aid  and  indeed  all  other 
programs. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Clifiirman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  foreinn  assistance  au- 
thorization bill.  H.R.  7750.  now  before 
this  House  for  its  consideration. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  1  have  been  privi- 
leged to  participate  actively  in  the  hear- 
ings and  discussions  of  tins  year's  for- 
eign aid  program.  From  this  participa- 
tion I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  overall  assistance  effort,  as 
well  as  the  individual  country  programs 
and  the  major  categorioB  of  economic 
and  military  aid. 

Although  it  would  be  expecting  too 
much  to  hope  for  complete  agreement 
among  the  Members  of  this  House  on 
each  and  every  aspect  of  the  President's 
program.  I  believe  Presideiit  Johnson  de- 
serves fuH'credit  for  adharing  to  his  ex- 
pressed determination  to  impose  the 
smallest  assistance  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1948."  In  carrying  out 
this  objective,  the  President  has  sent  us 
a  foreign  aid  request  for  fiscal  year  1966 
that  is  both  hirhly  selective  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  the  result  of  care- 
ful review  and  critical  analysis. 

Therefore,  as  we  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  ol  the  various  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  in  Congress  also  take  a 
cold,  hard,  and  thoroughly  businesslike 
look  at  each  of  them.  Our  final  deci- 
sion should  rest  on  whether  or  not,  or 
to  what  extent  they  contribute  to  and 
advance  our  national  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  the  other  freedom-loving 
countries  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  none  of  us  rants  any  p^ii't 
of  a  giveaway  program  that  does  not 
advance  the  cause  of  our  national  se- 


curity. We  do  not  have,  never  have  had. 
and  never  will  have  sufficient  resources 
to  be  able  to  afford  any  wasteful  or  ex- 
travagant programs  that  do  not  stand 
on  their  own  merit  by  helping  to  make 
the  uorld  a  more  secure  and  a  better 
I)lacc  in  \\  hicli  to  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  among  us  can 
doubt  that  the  military  and  economic 
assistance  we  gave  to  tl\e  war-ravaged 
nations  oi  Europe,  and  later  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  was  not  a  major  cau.'-e  of 
their  stout  and  successful  deiense  against 
the  threat  of  Communist  takeover  dur- 
ing those  perilous  days  after  World  War 
II? 

Many  nations,  who  once  had  received 
large  amounts  of  assislance  from  us,  are 
today  able  to  stand  on  their  own,  and  in 
fact,  iiave  now  become  donors  of  assist- 
ance to  less  fortunate  nations. 

Other  countries  are  in  what  we  might 
ckLsslfy  as  a  middle  position:  Tliey  con- 
tinue to  receive  some  assistance  from  us, 
but  they  are  steadily  moving  in  the  di- 
reci  ion  of  economic  indcticndence,  and 
m  the  not  too  distant  future  .should  be 
entirely  on  their  own. 

There  is  also  a  third  category,  made 
up  largely  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  southeast  Asia,  and  Latin 
Ami  nca,  Vvhich  will  need  substantial 
amounts  of  financial,  technical,  and  re- 
lated assislance  for  some  time  to  come. 

O.ie  essential  requirement  for  this 
third  category  of  nations  is  that  they 
bend  every  ellort  to  help  themselves,  that 
they  be  willing  and  able  to  make  the 
neccs.sary  changes  and  reforms  to  enable 
outside  assistance  to  be  eHective. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  name 
we  use  to  describe  this  joint  economic 
a.ssistance  and  self-help  effort  in  t'.ie 
Latin  American  area.  Though  not  livin'^ 
entirely  up  to  our  most  ambitious  hopes, 
the  Alliance  has  made  solid  gains,  and 
gives  promise  of  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  the  future  life  of  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

But.  as  President  Johnson  has  said: 

A  vast  revolution  Is  sweeping  the  southorn 
half  of  this  globe.  We  do  not  intend  tha' 
the  Communists  s'n.iU  become  the  bci.e- 
ficiarics  of  this  revolt  ngainst  injustice  :ind 
privation.  We  intend  to  lead  vigorously  In 
that  struggle. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  carefully 
all  the  aspects  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  and  weigh  the  cost  of  the  program 
against  the  pres.sing  needs  around  us. 

Then.  I  am  confident  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  will  cast  their  ballots  in 
support  of  the  President  and  in  support 
of  meeting  our  national  obligation  to  do 
our  part  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
wherever  it  is  challenged  around  the 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resuincd  the  chair, 
Mr.  Laxdrum.  Chairman  cf  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7750)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
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^"d  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  395,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 

Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment   and   third   reading   of   the 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en"rossed 
and  rea^d  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION    TO    RLCOMMIT 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  biU  (H.R. 
7750 >  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Allairs 
witii  liLSlructions  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: Page  2,  after  line  8.  in.sert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE     I^DEVELOPMlNT     LOA>r     FUND 

•Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
loans,  is  amended  as  follows: 

•■■(a)  Amend  section  202(a)  by  striking 
out  "and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
txo  fiscal  yeans,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
any  unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  a»v  such 
fisc.".!  year  may  be  appropriated  in  omK  sub- 
sequent ti.scal  year  during  the  abovff  period 
In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  sjabse- 
quent  fiscal  year:  Provided  further'  and 
substitute  the  following:  ••$1,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  19G5.  and  $649,292,000  for  the 
-fiscal  year  1966.  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:   Provided".'  " 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page^  5.  line  15.  immediately  after  "free" 
Insert   'non-Communist -dominated". 

Page  6,  line  16,  Immediately  after  "free" 
Insert    "non-Communist-domlnated". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  (Question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  naj's. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  178,  nays  219,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[RollNo.109] 

YEAS— 178 


.Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bates 


Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bctts 

Bolton 


Bow 
B:ay 
Brock 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Biuion.  Utah 
Byrnr^f.,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Ca.sey 
Cederberg 
Ciiambt-rlaln 
Clniic-y 
Clausen. 
LKjn  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmcr 
Conable 
Cuibelt 
Cramer 
Cui'.ningham 
Cu!  tin 
Curtis 
Dugue 
Davis,  Ga. 
D.ivis,  Wis. 
Djiv.'inski 

Dcvine 

Dole 

I>orn 

Dowdy 

Down.ng 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eiwards.  Ala. 

ElKwor'.h 

Erknborn 

Fir.dley 

F.no 

FiKhcr 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fuuon,  Pa. 

Futiua 

Gathlngs 

Gcttys 

Goo'tell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grovcr 

Gubser 
Gurncy 
Haley 


Ad.ims 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Ar.drrson, 

Tenn. 
Annimzio 
Ashley 
A.=;pinall 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bmch.am 
Blatnlk 
Bo25S 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Call  an 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 


Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Han.sen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hai-ns 

Hai.-ha 

Hii:  vey.  Mich. 

H'-nder.son 

H'lrlo!.^; 

Ho-smcr 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Irhord 

Jatman 

JenninL's 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jon;us 

Joiit-.  Mo. 

Koith 

King.N.Y. 

Korncgay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

L-.ui--en 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Loi.l;.  La. 

McClory 

M'Ciillocli 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mills 

M.r.  shall 

Mizo 

Moniler 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nel-^cn 

OKonskl 

O'Ne.al,  Ga. 

P.vfman 

Pelly 

Pirme 

NAYS— 219 

Dir.:;cil 

Doiiohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

D'A'ver 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif'. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evin=,  Tenn, 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feichaii 

Flood 

Fcarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frafer 
Freiinshuysen 

Frlcdel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilliixan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grlder 

GriffltllJS 

Hapan,  Ga. 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 


Poff 

Quie 

Q'».:ien 

liace 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

R-:fel 

P.tinecke 

I-;.od'-S    .^rlz. 

]<.:':•■:>.  S.C. 

I-iobl.son 

Ro^jers,  Tex. 

Roudtbusb 

Roa:h 

P.i'.mbfeld 

Sr..*:erfield 

Kuylor 

Schneebell 

.S  jhweiker 

Scott 

.Se^rfcSt 

Selden 

Srnner 

Shipley 

.Shnver 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Sian'on 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Wh  alley 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Wit.tten 

Widnall 

Wilhams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wvatt 

Wydler 
younger 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hcchler 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Ho!. field 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogli 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Krcbs 

Landrum. 

Lei'crett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVucker 

Machcn 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Matsunaga 


Poa':e 

Smith,  Iowa 

Price 

Si  a-', 'era 

Pucmskl 

Sta'.baum 

Purcell 

Steed 

Redlm 

Stratton 

Re  id.  NY. 

Sullivan 

Reuss 

Sweeney 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Rivtrs.  Alaska 

Ttnzer 

Roberts 

Tr.omas 

Rodmo 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Todd 

Ronan 

Trimble 

Roor.ey.  NY. 

Tunney 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Tupper 

Roosevelt 

Tuten 

Rosenthal 

Udall 

Roitenkowskl 

Ullman 

Roybal 

Van  Deerlln 

Ryan 

Vanik 

St  Germain 

Vigorito 

St  Onge 

Vivian 

Scheuer 

Wilson, 

Schisler 

Charles  H. 

Scr.midhauser 

Wol3 

SiCkles 

Yates 

Sisk 

Young 

Slack 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

Green,  Oreg. 

Re  snick 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Roncalio 

Hanna 

Skubitz 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Springer 

Hebert 

Stubblefield 

Hungate 

Toll 

Lennon 

Walts 

Macdonald 

Weltner 

Mathias 

White,  Idaho 

Moorhead 

Willis 

Nix 

Wright 

Pool 

PoweU 

motion     to 

recommit    wa 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mi!i!.sh 

Mmk 

Monagan 

Mori^'an 

Iklorris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Muipiiy.  lil. 

Mu:phy,  N.Y. 

Natchcr 

Nod.;! 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'.sen.  Mont. 

Oison,  M;nn. 

0'Ne:ll.Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbm 

Pickle 

Pike 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Bandstra 
Berry 
Bonner 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carter 
CheU 

Clawson,  Del 
Dickinson 
Flynt 

So,    the 
rejected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.     Hebert     for,     with     Mr.     Macdonald 
against. 

Mr.  Skubitz  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for.  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Bandstra  against. 

Mr.   Del   Clawson  for,  with   Mr.   White   of 
Idaho  against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  against. 

^Ir,  Carter  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Hagen 
of  Caiifornla  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Roncalio 
against. 

Mr.  George  \V.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Res- 
nick  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Watts  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  'Willis  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Weltner  ■with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  249,  nays  148,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1101 
YEAS — 249 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 


Arends 
Ashley 
Asp  i  nail 
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Ayrcs 
BaUlwtn 

Barrett 

Elites 

Eec'fiworth 

Bc'.l 

Bln-.-ham 

Blatntk 

Bo  !:■.■> 

Boiand 

BolUr.g 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Broonifield 

r.rov.-a.  Calif. 

Bu'.ke 

Bvriie.  Pa. 

Evriics.  Wis. 

C.i'.'.Ul 

C.\U,\a 

Cameron 

Carev 

Celler 

Clarlc 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelai\ 

Cona'ole 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbet  t 

Corm.an 

Craley 

Ciilver 

Daddario 

Daiilels 

Driwson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dic^rs 

Di!-.;4ell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dur.c.i.n.  Orej. 

D\\.-\-er 

Dyal 

Ednaondson 

Edward-.  Calll. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evinf.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbstein 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

FasccU 

Feijhan 

Flood 

Focarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Priedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Ar.dtrson,  111. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N   Dak. 
A-shmore 
Bar:ng 
Batrln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Be-ts 
Bow 
Bray 
Bro.  k 

Brcvh.ll,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
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Cray 

Orcen.  Pa. 

Orelii!; 

Grlder 

Gnffiu 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

H.Upern 

Hamilton 

Ha-ilcy 

Hanson.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wa.-h. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

HtHh'er 

Holstoskl 

Herlonij 

Hicks 

HoUiield 

Holland 

H.irt  on 

Ho~nier 

Howard 

H'.iot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jone.s.  Ala. 

Kar.-^ten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

Keo-h 

Kinc.  Calif. 

Kini:.  Utah 

Kirwan 

K!ucz\nskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lecgett 

Lindsay 

Loni:,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaca 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mmish 

Mink 

Mona;an 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

MiUter 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NAYS— 148 

Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Ca'.laway 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Ciiamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Ctirtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinskl 
Devine 


Nelscu 

Nix 

O'Brien 
O-Hiira.  111. 
O  Hani.  Mich. 

OI?en.  Mont. 

Ol-on.  Minn. 

ONeill.  Mii;3S. 

Ottiiv.Tcr 

Pat  man 

P.uten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pinue 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rodlin 

Rcid,  N.Y. 

Rcu^s 

Rhodes  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

R  obi  son 

RcKlino 

RoL:ers.  Colo. 

Roran 

Rooncy.  N.Y. 

Rooney  P.i. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Eoybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheucr 

Schisler 

Schmitihauser 

Scliweiker 

Seldcn 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stajgers 

Stall:aum 

Steed 

Strntton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teacrue,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Te.x. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WolCf 
Wydler 
Yate.5 
Youngr 
Z.Lblockl 


Dole 

Dorn 

Dov.dy 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilsworth 

Erlenborn 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hainan,  Ga. 

Haley 


H.111 

Hansen,  Idaho 

H.irsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarnian 

Jenninps 

Jiihnsou,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

K:n;t.  N.Y. 

Korncgay 

Laird 

Lan  :en 

Latta 

Liviscomb 

Lomr.  L.a. 

McClory 

McCtiUoch 

McEwon 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin, 

Martin, 

May 

Michel 


Ala. 

.  Ncbr. 


Minshall 

Mn-e 

Moellcr 

Moore 

Morris 

Mosher 

Murrav 

OKonskl 

O  Ncal,  Ga. 

V.\  ~^n\.\.u. 

Polly 

Poate 

Poll 

Quillon 

Race 

R;iinia!l 

Roid,  111. 

Rcifel 

Reinocke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivois,  S.C. 

Rol>OMS 

Ro-crs,  Fla. 

Roi-^ers.  Tex. 

Roudobusli 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Savior 

Scimccbell 

NOT  VOTING- 

Orcon.  Ore.^. 

Ha;:cn.  Calif. 

H.iuna 

Harvey,  Ind. 

H.-bert 

HuiiKate 

Lennou 

Macdonald 

Ma  til  las 

Miller 

Moorhcad 

Pool 

Powell 


Scott 

Scorest 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  Va. 

Sianton 

Steplicns 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tca;.;ue,  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Wn-t,tonner 

Walker,  Mi.ss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

White,  Tex. 

Whltcncr 

Whittcn 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Yotmger 


I 


f36 

Rcsnick 

Ivoncalio 

Skubitz 

Sprinj^cr 

Stiibbkfleld 

Toil 

Watts 

Weltncr 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 

Wright 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Bandstra 
Berry 
Eor.ner 
Brown,  Oitio 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carter 
Chelf 

Clawson,  Del 
Dickinson 
Flynt 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  i 

On  this  vote :  \ 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  INSr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  witfii  Mr.  Lennon 
ag.Tinst.  I 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Skubitz  against.  1 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Po<fl  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Bandstra  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  again.';!. 

Mr.  Miller  for.  with  Mr.'Browii  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mj.  Carter  agaitist. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 
ag.iinst.  I 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  liirvey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
George  W.  Andrews  against. 

Mr.  Rcsnick  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregoi^  for.  With  Mr.  Dickin- 
son against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  Mr.  Cbelf  against. 

Mr.  Springer  for,  with  Mr.  W'ilUs  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Weltner. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Wright. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENKRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aH  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There'was  no  objection, 


AUTHORIZING  PROCUREMENT  QP 
AIRCRAFT,  ETC.,  FOR  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  sub- 
mitted a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  800)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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coMMrrrEE  on  banking  and 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have 
until  midnit^ht  Saturday  night.  May  29, 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  7105,  the  Expoit 
Control  Act.  including  minority  and  sup- 
plemental views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  for  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  taking  this  time 
for  this  purpose  because  I  do  want  to 
announce  some  additioixs  to  the  program. 
In  the  first  place,  we  go  on  as  previoui^ly 
announced  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  tomorrow. 

Following  that  we  shall  take  up  S.  800. 
There  wi'l  be  a  rule  on  this  bill  waiving 
points  of  order  on  the  conference  report 
on  that  bill,  which  is  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act.  We  hope,  if  we  finish 
the  appropriation  bill  and  the  confer- 
ence report  that  we  may  take  up  H.R. 
5883,  which  is  the  bonding  bill  scheduled 
for  Thursday.  If  we  can  complete  those 
we  will  expedite  the  handling  of  the 
business  fo'-  the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  and  while  I  have  the  time, 
in  order  that  Members  of  the  House  may 
be  advised,  it  is  our  hope  that  we  will 
finish  the  legislative  program  on  Thurs- 
day, that  we  will  meet  without  legislative 
business  on  Friday  for  the  piu'pose  of 
adjom-ning  over  until  Tuesday,  as  Mon- 
day is  a  legal  holiday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding. 


rS  POLICY  ON  THE  SIDE  OP 
PEMOCRATIC  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROCESSES 

Mr     FRASER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
ma'ks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    FRASER.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  .se- 
vere critic  of  earlier  U.S.   positions  in 
tiie  Dominican  Republic,  I  want  to  com- 
mend President  Johnson  for  the  current 
pdlicv  which  places  U.S.  power  and  au- 
thority on  the  side  of  democratic  con- 
stitutional processes.     In  the  long  run  we 
have  no  other  choice  because  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  people  to  govern  them- 
selves.   Yet  too  often  in  the  short  run 
\ve  yield  to  other  considerations  and  fail 
to  act  decisively  when  free  government 
is  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  had 
made  its  intention  to  .support  restoration 
01  con.stituUonal  proces.ses  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  exi^licit  at  the  outset,  much 
Of  the  critici.'^m  directed  toward  our  Gov- 
enimcnt  would  have  been  avoided.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
understanding  of  our  President  that  U.S. 
policv  is  clearly  emerging  on  the  side  of 
the  people  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc 
and  their  ri^-ht  to  govern  themselves, 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  need  to  make  this  sup- 
port of  self-government  a  long-tcnn 
commitment.  Such  a  commitment  will 
require  a  reexamination  of  some  of  the 
current  ideas  about  intervention  held 
within  the  OAS  and  elsewhere. 

Yet  such  a  commitment  is  essential  if 
\fe  are  to  preserve  democratic  govern- 
ments in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
ultimately  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  iiLsert  a  report  published  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
W.\sHiNGTON  Shifts  Domixican  Policy 

(By  SavillcR,  Davis) 
V/.\s!nNGTON. — One  of  the  historic  turning 
points  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  may  well  have  been  passed  in  the  past 
few  days, "  The  United  States  now  is  acting 
to  check  communism  through  the  forces  of 
popular,  democratic  government  instead  of 
throuiih  military  reaction. 

Although  the"  change  of  coxirse  has  come 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  it  is  likely  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  much  more 
important  case  of  Vietnam,  where  a  similar 
problem  exists. 

Up  tnitil  some  time  last  week.  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  were  backing  the 
military  Junta  in  Santo  Domingo,  while 
claiming  to  be  Impartial. 

The  best  friends  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America — those  statesmen  who  repre- 
sent tlie  forces  of  constitutional  democracy 
as  against  fascism  of  the  right  or  commu- 
nism of  the  left— were  urgently  and  even 
passionately  advising  him  behind  the  scenes 
that  this  vi'as  a  profound  mistake. 
POSITION  changb:d 
The  President  then  changed  his  position. 
His  advisers  then  began  the  formation  of  the 
prospective  Gvizman  government  from  men 
who  represent  the  constitutional  tradition 
and  were  agreed  to  by  former  President  Bosch. 


In  so  doing,  it  seems  Ukely  that  President 
John.son  hae  emerged  from  his  own  "Bay  of 
Pigs."  If  his  present  decision  holds.  If  his 
iidvisers  arc  able  to  carry  through  with  the 
Guznian  government  they  have  nearly  com- 
pleted, a  period  of  talking  democracy  and 
acting  through  a  foreign  military  dictator- 
ship to  cru.sh  It  will  have  ended. 

It  is  coi:j;idr-red  not  too  late  to  recover  the 
r;.p;d!y  fading  respect  of  the  progressive 
lo.ces  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  In  the 
free  world.  Indeed  the  dramatic  turn  of 
events  is  likely  actually  to  enhance  the 
American  position. 

CREDIblLIrV    KESCrnD 

From  Washington,  it  also  appears  that 
.■■oineihing  much  more  important  now  is  pos- 
sible. For  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
and  of  President  Johnson,  when  he  promised 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as  free 
government  was  secure,  had  been  severely 
d.imuged. 

It  sr.emcd  for  a  while  that  American  policy 
in  Vietnam  might  fmd  its  graveyard  or  its 
vindication  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
where  the  issue  was  more  sharply  defined 
for  the  whole  world  to  see.  The  direction 
now  has  become  one  of  vindication. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  here 
Of  relaxing  the  guard  against  Communist 
infiltration,  either  in  the  Caribbean  or  in 
Eouihcast  Asia.  That  remains  the  first  aim 
of  the  U.S.  policy. 

The  question  was  whether  a  predomi- 
nantly military  action,  such  as  stiffening 
American  military  action  in  Vietnam  and 
using  the  guns  of  the  Dominican  Army  to 
restore  order,  was  enough  in  itself  to  check 
communism  without  also  building  a  strong 
middle-ground  government  and  encouraging 
it  to  make  the  reforms  which  would  ease  the 
revolutionary  pressures  that  feed  commu- 
nism. 

RISKS   COMPARED 

In  Vietnam  the  makings  of  such  a  govern- 
ment exist,  but  It  has  not  been  a  prime  ob- 
ject of  U,S.  policy.  President  Johnson  has 
looked  chiefly  to  military  measures  to  achieve 
his  purpose.  In  the  Caribbean  the  ingredi- 
ents of  such  a  non-Communist  government 
were  actually  being  liquidated  by  the  forces 
of  the  military  junta. 

To  the  more  military  minded  advisers  in 
Washington  the  risks  of  this  course  seemed 
less  than  the  risks  of  working  with  popular 
reform  governments  which  seemed  vulner- 
able to  the  maneuvers  of  Communists  and 
of  radicals  who  are  willing  to  work  with 
Communists. 

There  are  highly  placed  political  advisers 
to  the  President,  however,  who  took  the  op- 
posite line. 

KEY  EVENTS 

Though  in  the  minority,  they  have  argued 
that  communism  feeds  on  economic  unrest, 
plus  the  unpopularity  of  so-called  strong- 
arm  regimes — or  on  weak  though  well-mean- 
ing governments  (like  that  of  Saigon)  which 
are  unable  to  bring  about  economic  and  po- 
litical reform. 

TliesD  advisers  have  Insisted  that  com- 
munism can  best  be  thwarted  by  the  maxi- 
mum emphasis  on  the  kind  of  people's  gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  believes  in. 

Events  now  appear  to  have  brought  the 
President  around  to  this  view. 

The  events  included  the  mounting  criti- 
cism of  the  friends  of  the  United  States  in 
the  free  world,  the  action  of  the  Dominican 
military  junta  in  discrediting  itself,  and  a 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  in  argument  with- 
in the  highest  echelons  of  the  Government 
here. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
President  can  stay  on  the  new  course  and 
what  Its  influence  on  the  restraint  of  com- 
munism and  the  support  of  the  free  world 
will  be. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   IN   VIETNAM 
Mr.  RACE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record   and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the 
senior  Senator,  William  Proxmire,  re- 
cently traveled  to  Reed  College  in  Port- 
land, Ore?.,  where  he  debated  with  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  that  State. 
Wayne  Morse.  The  topic  which  they 
debated  was  one  which  merits  the  con- 
cern of  all  Americans — the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  Because  of 
the  timeliness  of  this  topic,  I  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
order  to  bring  this  debate  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Debate    Between    the    Honorable    Wiluam 
Proxmire     and     the     Honor.able     Wayne 
Morse,  at  the  Conference  on  American 
Policy  in  Vietnam,  Sponsored  by  the  Reed 
College  Public  Affairs  Board  ^ 
Senator  Morse.  To  understand  my  position 
on  foreign  policy  during  my  20  years  of  serv- 
ice  in  the   U.S.  Senate,   one  must  recognize 
that  1  am  a  disciple  of  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
of   Michigan.     Senator  Vandenberg  was.   at 
one    time,    the    leading    isolationist    in    the 
Senate,    He  became,  in  my  opinion,  the  lead- 
ing internationalist  and  the  greatest  expert 
on    foreign   policy    in    the    Senate.     He   left 
with  us  a  tenet,  "There  Is  no  hope  for  per- 
manent   peace-  untU    all    nations,    not   Just 
some,  not  just  those  we  like,  but  until  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  willing  to  set  up  a 
system  of  international  justice  through  law." 
Every  issue  that  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  submitted  to  such  a  system 
for  a  final  and  binding  decision,  to  be  en- 
forced  by   some   international   organization 
such  as  the  United  Nations, 

This  is  referred  to  as  the  call  for  a  substi- 
tution of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle  law 
of  military  force.  The  major  premise  of  my 
position  on  Vietnam  is  that  we  should  have 
insisted  upon  a  substitution  of  the  rule  of 
law  for  the  jungle  law  of  unilateral  Ameri- 
can action  in  southeast  Asia,  for  we  are  act- 
ing outside  the  framework  of  international 
law.  We  have  walked  out  on  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  available  to  try  to  lead 
mankind  to  a  lawful  settlement  of  this 
threat  of  peace  •  •  •.  Those  [lawful]  pro- 
cedures could  have  been  used  through  a  se- 
ries of  agencies.  I  urged  that  we  try  to  do  It 
through  SEATO.  I  urged  that  we  try  to  do 
■ft  through  a  reconvening  of  a  14-Nations 
■Conference,  going  back  to  the  Geneva  Accord 
Conference  cf  1954. 

When  It  became  obvious  that  we  had 
passed  by  any  chance  of  using  those  agencies 
for  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for 
unilateral  American  military  action  In 
southeast  Asia,  I  pleaded  to  take  the  matter 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  have  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  Franklin  Roosevelt  asked 
for  20  years  ago  at  Teheran  and  Cairo,  when 
he  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national trusteeship  for  all  of  Indochina. 
Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  there  could  not 
be  any  peace  in  Asia  if  the  powers  were  go- 
ing to  resort  to  a  balance  of  power  theory 
and  were  going  to  use  military  power  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  He  recognized 
that  no  longer  will  war  produce  peace;  aU 
a  war  will  do  is  produce  more  war,  with  an 
Interim  period  between  wars  that  some  peo- 
ple  mistakenly   caU   peace.    Great   Britain 
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liloi'kot  HiHiHi-vrll  lit  'rfluT.'iu  illlll  t'ullll. 
(liiMl  nntalli  tliiiiiKlit  H  I'oiiM  .'.(111  ImUl  lt:i 
<■.•hiiil.ll  j>iiii;;tr..'iUiliK  111  .•\sUi  l''r;ini<'.  t<H>, 
tlii'UK.lit     It     llilKlit     hold     llH     (■(ilnliU-ti.       lluL 

liiKM-M-ll  iiii.-.wcii'il  iir«'ul  llrUulu  by  imliil- 
liu^  uul  tli.iC  l''r.iii('t-  tiail  inlUi.<'(l  IntliK'liuui 
[<ii  \<Mr:i  :uul  (irinil  itiHa'lii  Imtl  no  tii>|>i'  ■>( 
lu.Mll(.lllilli)-:     |-iili>lll<-:l     III      lluit      pal't     o(      till' 

Wiulil  iniicli  Iuiij.^fr-  I'Arii  llicii.  (•iil<iiil:iliMii 
In  .\:.l  I  w.'.ri  lie. 111.  mill  ti  iirw  I'oli  >!iliillMn 
111     .A:. 1. 1.     Ill     lliy     JllilKlllfUl .     Ii;i:.     no    Jio.s:.lliI«! 

Iiopi-  oi  .Mu-('t'.'..s,  rvt'ii  tv  lorm  ul  AnuriiMn 
I'.'l.'ni.illMii    111    rioulli<M:il    A^hi. 

U  f  ^'.ot.  into  Vli-tiiuni  In  Imm-  ii.ot  Iu-.-lum- 
.l.ihn  l''c).-.UT  lllllU-.-..  tlU'ti  .Sfili-tal  V  "t  ;  l.ilf, 
tlloll^hl    l-'riiiu't>    shotiUI    .-.tav    tii    liuli  xiini.i, 

II  till  wi'  poiin-il  $1  I.,  I  ill  Hon  Into  l''r.i  urc.  h.'p- 
liiK  Co  ki-rp  l-'niiii-f  in  Inihu'lilni.  Hut  llii-n 
l>tfnl>lcii|iliu  iH-i-iiiTi'il.  Hiilli-,  vvful.  to  l,<ni- 
ilon.  iii.il  lu-  lilfil  lo  pt'l-.su.ulf  I'liiiirhlll  Hiiil 
.•\iiihoiiy  llilfii  U)  loiuuul  IJriliNli  I  roop:i  Ui 
liflp  I'l.iin-o  111  lniliiliin:i.  In  n-liiiii  lor 
u  Illlll  lu-  woiilil  riuniiill  AiiiiTliMU  truop.-.. 
'1  hen  Ihi-y  wen-  Ui  y.o  luios.s  Hit'  rlianin'l  .mil 
ni.iUi'  till-  ollfi-  to  Kiiiiii-f.  hoping;  lli.it  this 
woiilil  kcrp  b'r:inrc  In  tlir  war  In  Iiulorlilna. 
(.'InirchtU    (iiriicil    lilin   ilown. 

Kolli'U  nil,'  thai,  wi"  hail  I  hf  tW-iunii  ac- 
i-iUil  ol  [\>:t\.  Kraiii'i'  uiaili-  It  I'lciir  ^lic  wa.s 
piiUuij;  oiil  ol  liiiloi-hiii.i.  'I'lio  tit'iiova  m-- 
loiil  ol  t'.i;>-l  w.i:.  I'oii;  innniatoil.  bill,  the 
lUiltfil  Stair:,  ilul  nol  .sign  U.  and  Iho  lUiilcil 
j't.iU's  .'-uivfi'ili'il.  iiail  1  .spt'.ik  ail  ii  isi-iUy .  ni 
mitm^:  it.-i  nr.st  puppi-t  ^:o\<'iiuiu'iu  m  .^luiih 
\  iftn.nii.  the  nictii  !.',o\  crunu'tit .  not  to  ;;ls:ii 
Ihf  aivofil.  \Vi-  !i.i\i'  tii'vi-r  rli^tual  I  hi-  tlf- 
iii-i.i  aiiMiil  ol  l'.l.>4.  \rl  w  1-  kfrp  .•..lyliii^ 
Uiroiifli  our  spoki'Miii'ii.  tli.it  oiu'  of  llii> 
ii'a:;oii:i   \vt'   .ire   iMrryliii.:   oa    inililary    afUoii 

III  South  Vti'liiain  l.s  bcr.ui  i-  Norlh  VU-lnain 
li.i.s  bi'i'M  \  Uil.itliis-:  ilu-  I'.fiii'vii  iiri'iHil.  She 
h.i:.  .nul  :  o  h.i.s  Ki'il  (.hltia,  anil  .so  havo 
the  I'atlut  I  .lo  atui  I  .lo.-..  1  think  thi-ri'  Is 
jotuf  i'\  liU'iU'i'  that  iMi  Ok'i'.u;|oi\  I'.iml'Oill.i 
h.is.  too.  but  th.it  ha.s  btfii  no  Jiistltl.Mtloti 
tor  .•\!iu'rt»M!'.  NU'liituiti  o(  tho  i'hmi<'\.i  .K\.-oril. 

.•\r!U-U'.~.  IT)  aial  17  oi  I'.'.i-  C'n-nov.i  ii  •  vTil 
prohibit,  by  spt\-ltli-  l.ii'.i.;ii.i!'.i',  the  rmtoil 
Siatt's  or  iuu  oilier  lounlry  trom  .•t':Hluu: 
Into  South  \  (ft  11.  Ill  .1  :.int;lo  .soKllt'r,  a  slniTle 
l.i'.ik.  a  .•■Ins'.lo  Jrlpl.itif.  ii  f;lnj:U'  lilt  of 
tnr.i,.iry  akl  "1  ho  Inti-riia  t  loli.il  Control 
I'onimi  ..  Ion.  I'oii.vl.sllni.;  oi  t!ic>  Ir.ili.iti  ropro- 
.-.I'tU.ulvc  A:,  ih.ihiiiaii,  .1  I'.in.ull.iu  roprf  i-iit- 
iitlvf.  aiul  a  ^ol!^ll  ri'pri'si'tit.if Ivo,  ha.s  roiitiit 
tlu'  I'-.'.lti'vl  .si.iti,'s  aiul  South  Vlt'tn.uu.  iu; 
\ii-'.t  .1.-.  North  Viotnam.  In  vlol.ition  ot:  the 
I'li'if..!  .u'.'ord  tlnu'  aiul  tUuf  .ii;..ln. 

K  w  I'  wt'ro  t'loliii:  t»i  keep  faith  with  our  bo- 
lli'f  i-i  .-.lib  tltuMni;  a  ruli-  of  l.iw  "for  t!io 
Juni:'.i'  l.iw  of  uillU.iry  nilt;ht.  we  -ihould  h.ue 
latd  tbl.-.  initter  liumedl.di-'.y  before  either  ii 
reeotii  eueil  lleneva  t'l'Ufereuee  t.itul.  inter- 
e-.jl:'.i;'.> ,  tb.e  Cleueva  :u\-ord  lu.ike.^  provl- 
.'•lon  Cor  .-iieh  a  rei'inuei-.lui.:)  or  before  the 
I'nited  N'.if.ous  I  would  b..i\e  preferred  the 
l.itter.  lor  I  think  others  shouUl  b.ave  :i.^keil 
fiir  a  reeom  enlns-T  of  the  l.'ie:'.ev;i  aeeord  •  •  • 
the  .^ij.rii.Uorle.s  .should  h.i\e  a.-^kcd  for  It.  and 
I'.o:  .1  i.otisli'u.iti'ry.  Tb.e  i.ie:u'\.i  aeeord  er.- 
l.'.b'.;.  bed  L.uw  atui  Cimbodia:  theti  It  drew 
rt  line  in  V!e:t'.aii>.  at  the  IT'.h  parallel  to 
develop  whiit  we  re'.er  to  a.^  North  Vietii.r.n 
.  !Ul  South  Vietn.un.  I'ut.  the  Oetiev.i  aeeord 
liui  !io:  set  up  sep. irate  iTovertunents  to  the 
T'.ortri  ami  to  the  loiith  of  tlie  parallel  That 
l5  .1  f.i!.-e  a.^.-iUif.pt'.otl  that  Is  e^'ntalnert  In 
tr.iuh  oi'  the  dl;;eust;lon  v:\  the  Vletii.tm 
eru  Is 

Id  the  n  ".-TbaTn  p.irt  of  tb.e  eoiiTitry  Ho 
Cb.l  Minh.  a  Conuuiuib.t  le.ider  diiniu:  World 
W.-.r  II.  \^.ls  an  ally  i>f  tlu-  I'nttoii  St.ites  ars 
eon-.'.v.iinder  of  tb.e  i^iierrt'.Ia  forecs  In  tb.e  war 
ft.:/ '.its!  J.ipcin.  The  f'.r.'it  le.ider  of  tb.e  i:ov- 
eriitf.er.t  '.::  the  south  w.'.s  the  Freueh  piip- 
l>et  B.\  '  n..'..  It  s^'on  bo.-..ine  elear  tb..<t  he 
r.vi  lor^cer  w..s  iroln.^  to  be  aeeeptable  to  the 
V.e:!'.aniese  who  had  trof.e  .-outh  and  to  the 
V^i•t:v.^Ine^o  wtv.i  were  alre.idy  In  tb.e 
south  •  •  '•  Vi;o  D:n!i  Diem,  a  Vietnamese 
w;-..'  b..ul  b.\eii  .w.d  who  h.-.d  been  trained  In 


Iho  United  Slate:,.  Ij<-e.iiii.'  Ilir  lir.t  leader 
eiiilijr:.eil  by  the  United  Sl.ite.'i  Ii>  be  jil.teed 
111  eliaiKe  of  noL  u  I  ree  (toVlTniiienl,,  hut  ii 
pollee-.-^lale  ^';i)Vernnient.  In  .■^.<iiilli  Vietnam. 

Tim  f^overnmeiiLs  In  .SuiiLii  Vieliiain  liave 
been  piilUe-;.l.ile  |.;ovei  nine|il:i  Jii:.t  as  Llii.' 
(..ol eminent  in  Norlh  Vletniiu  liu.s  been  itn 
eii:.t.iveil  ^'.oi  eiimuiiL  ol  einii  iniiil.-iiii.  'I'lie.se 
have  been  inllll.iry  dletalo  shlpn;  there  1h 
ilillelk  I. ilk  about,  .'iiippoi  ll  n^  Ireeduin  Ui 
South  V'li-ln.iin  ♦  ♦  ♦  iluie  li.iM  iievi'r  been 
any    poliiie.il    irerdoin   In   .Siiiilh   Viet ii. tin  u.s 


iitalll.irlan  ^ov- 
I    type   Iroin    the 


we  know  It.  It  liaH  been  ii 
eriiiiient  of  a  Inlllt.iry  polli 
very   bef•llln^n^t. 

■riie  tieiieva  aeeord  ha:;  ii  [irovLslon  lliat 
de.il.s  Willi  the  Iiliitler  ol  Mil  Ivpe  ol  j^overti- 
ment  Mutt  w.is  to  be  eiitabll.sl  eil  by  the  people 
of  Not  Ih  and  .South  Vletnnm  .smec  It  wa;i  not 
eontempl.ited  when  the  tieiieva  aceoid  was 
Uiuied     lli.it     there    Blioiild    be    a    perni.iiient 

mill  .•-Hiutli. 

e  to  deelile 


p.irtilion  lit    V  letimtu   Into  Nfirtli 

'111. It    vv.:.  lo  he  leit  lo  llie 

In  the  eleellon  lo  be  held  lu  I'.i.'^it'i 


'1  lie  elect  loll  w.i.s  not   helil. 


the    Unlleil     .stalfii    of    Ameilea    lilinked    I  he 


eleetlon.     The  United  .St.iles 


down  In  bl.slory  as  the  N.illo  i  re.spon.slble  for 
liie  lait  that  tlil.s  seetloii  oo  the 
eoril  w.is  never  earned  out 
I'lMenliovver.  m  ht.s  book,  poifctr.  out  our  po.l- 
tloii  In  rei.;ard  ti>  that  ele.  lion  ami  s.iltl  th.it 
our  Intellli-tenee  reports  slu;\ved  that  If  Iho 
eleetlon  w.us  held.  Mo  Vlil  Ml  lb  would 
HO  pereeiU  of  the  vole  In  Si  utli  Vletii  un,  a.s 
well  I's  an  owrvvhelinliif^  in  ijorlty  In  Norlli 
Vietnam.  M.iiiy  authorlt  le.s  on  South  VleL- 
nam  would  tell  you  that  If  an  eleetlon  was 
held    tomorrow    in    South    \ietn.im,    llo   C'bl 


Why' 


Ik'ia  u.-^o 


of  Atuerle.i  t.;oe.S 


tleney.i  ae- 
•    I'resldeiit 


majority  of  the 


Miiih  would  reeelve  ii   lai^e 

vote.     He  1;;  .still  the  most  popular  lijture  in 

all  of  Vietnam    •    •   • 

Let  me  I'lve  yon  a  statlsl  ie  or  two  about 
the  ptolilem  that  eonfronls  is  m  .Sou  h  Viet- 
n:.m.  The  popul.ition  Is  abc  ul  la  million,  m 
round  numbers,  with  ribO.ODI  i  to  TfiU.OOO  mll'- 
tavy  persviuuel.  How  imuh  tuoiioy  li.is  been 
poured  Into  Ih.il  military  e!  t.inllsbment .  In- 
eludltu;  life  one  ami  otie-qii.irter  to  Kr.itiee? 
SIX  and  one-half  billion  doll.  rs.  not  ineludliij^ 
the  eost  of  our  own  mlUtury  personnel. 
What  l.s  the  top  tlKnre  ^Iv 'ii  to  us  by  the 
admitvistiatlon  us  to  the  \  leteoni;  niilit.iry 
esi.ibll.shnient  ?  Bet  wivn  25  U)0  to  :!5,tHH1.  the 
h.ird-eore  probably  HO. 000.  \  .'ho  now  eonlrols 
better  than  7;">  pereent  of  he  land  urea  of 
South  Vietnam.'  The  Vi 'teong-not  the 
lorees  of  the  government. 

I  h.vve  a  little  dilheiilty  ui' derst.indiui;  why 
It  is  neee:  sary  to  h.ive  'Jt'iO  )0  .Xmenean  sol- 
diers In  South  Vietmuii  to  put  down  HfvOOO 
to  Ha.OOO  Vleteonir.  with  si  n  lUl.iry  establirh- 
ment  of  tlie  .Snulli  Vletn.ui  e&e  Clovernment 
of  .U   le.i.--.t  .'lOO.OOO    •    •    • 

This  brliif:s  me  to  the  wh  te  p.iper.  There 
Is  not  anything;  In  the  white  p.iper  •  •  •  e.K- 
eept  mention  of  one  ship  In  '  i  hleh  Ihey  found 
about  100  tons  of  weapons,  lli.it  has  not  been 
known  ti)  tJie  Senate  Forelvri  i  liel.itions  Coni- 
nmtee  and  the  adiuinl.'tra  ion  for  3  years. 
T'.ie  wltlte  p.iper  be.irs  out  w  hat  the  adiiUnis- 
tralion  witnesses  ce.stliied  t<  before  our  eum- 
nilttee  Withm  3  years  bef  >re  Its  l.^su.uice. 
The  reeord  of  that  eonnnltt  'e  Is  replete  with 
testimony  tb..it  bc.vrs  out  tl  ese  conclusions: 
abi'ut  SO  to  90  percent  of  ;he  Victcong  .ire 
South  Viitn.uuese  and  rot  North  Vlet- 
ii.'.iite.-e;  about  l>0  to  'jO  pertent  of  the  weap- 
ons .ire  c.iptured  .Xmerieaii  weapons  and  not 
North.  Vietnamese.  Russian,  iir  Chinese  wcap- 
or.s.  Tl\c  white  paper  Is  sc  full  of  holes  In 
rest.ird  to  its  alle'f:ations  tt  at  student  after 
student  has  torn  It  apart.  (When  I  refer  to 
students.  I  refer  to  authorl  ies  on  Asi.i.i  In 
r.ict.  all  0!".e  need  do  Is  re.il  the  accoup.t  of 
our  reeoenired  .^lub.oritie.s  in  Asia,  such  as 
H.ms  Morjentb.au.  at  the  uiniversity  of  Chl- 
cafto.  such  as  Coinmattcr,  of  jAniherst.  such  as 
these  great  ac.idemlc  leadens  who,  .~.s  I  have 
said  on  the  tliXT  of  the  Seii.ito.  have  forgot- 
ten more  about  Asia  th.u-.  Juisk  and  McN.i- 


inarii  and  Taylor  and  llie  UiindyK  uiid  .Me.xis 
Jolin:,oji  will  ever  know.  I  woiiUi  that  my 
I'resUlent  Would  obtain  at  lea.st  the  euuiiter- 
advlee  of  tlii.M-  reinttnl/eil  ullthorltles  on 
A.'ila. 

I,<-t  me  point  out  Ih.il  fambndia,  tlie  Vlct- 
enii'r:.  North  Vietnam.  lUirma.  Indonesia  do 
not  happen  to  be  pro-Chinese.  And.  In  my 
ludrment.  they  lire  foininunlst  j^overii- 
meiila  — nio.'.t  ul  Ihi'in  What  we  are  doinj;  13 
drlvlnjt  these  C'oininunis  l.s  of  a  diUereiit 
Mrljie  rlKht  liilo  the  arms  ol  Ited  Cliiiw. 
h'or  e.Kaliiple,  Ho  ("111  Minli  w.is  kejit  in  prison 
for  a  year  In  I'lilnu.  Ho  C'bl  Mllib  li;  Hit:  siali- 
orleiiLed.  and  Uus.slaii  tniiaed;  Ho  flu  Miiih 
ill  a  Uiia«laii  Communist,  'llie  f^reat  d.iu^cr 
Ih  that  we  iirf,  by  our  iniir:e  ol  ailloti,  go- 
liiK  to  move  tliehc  countrus  into  the  orbit 
of  Ibd  China, 

We  are  vlolatiiiK  article  after  article  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  So  ai'e  other  eoini- 
trli:'..  There  are  the  commitment.';  reqiitrrcl 
ntidcr  artleler.  33,  34,  35,  and  51,  and  other 
articles  of  the  charter.  Unit  place  iitioii  i;s 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  takliij;  tbri'ats  to  , 
the  peacf  ol  the  world  to  the  Uniteil  Nations 
tor  li.N.  tletcrmliiaUoti.  Why  have  we  not 
done  It;'  Ot  cour.se.  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  olher.s  have  not  done  It.  loo. 
My  lilea  I :  that  if  we  continue  this  unilateral 
military  course  of  net  Ion,  we  run  the  prcat 
rl.sk  of  takliiK  mankind  to  the  brink  of  a 
third  boliHMUst.  Til, it  Is  why  you  liiid  me 
pleadlii.i;  In  the  Senate  for  us  to  try  to  pet 
other  coiintrle;;  lo  come  on  In  with  11:;,  to  try 
to  carry  out  the  objective  of  Koosevelt  20 
ye. us  at;o  at  Cairo  and  Teheran.  I  have  been 
jile.ulln^;  r.>r  the  United  Natlon.i  lo  ^ry  to. set 
xip  a  Irusieeshlp  In  South  Vietnafn  for  as 
many  years  as  It  may  take  to  ni.ikje  It  iii<s- 
sible  for  them  lo  develop  a  tree  society.  •  *  • 
When  I  put  the  question  to  the  Secretary 
of  St.ite  in  the  Foreutn  tCelations  CoiniiiU- 
tee,  "Why  diui't  you  iro  to  the  United  Na- 
tloiis:'"  he  said,  "I  tlo  liot  think  It  will  work." 
"nm  will  you  know  until  you  try.'''  He  re- 
plied. "Senator  Morsi:.  don't  you  think  Kusia 
would  prob.ibiy  beat  It  and  put  It  in  the 
Security  Couneir?"  And  my  answer  w.i.^. 
"Ves.  I  think  .so.  I  cannot  bo  sure,  but  I 
think  so.  But  I  want  to  put  Russia  on  ihe 
spot.  1  want  to  show  who  It  is  who  Is  uii- 
wlUlnt^  to  use  the  peaceful  procedures  by 
way  of  the  rule  of  law  provided  for  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  But.  Mr.  Secret. iry. 
don't  stoji  with  the  sections  on  the  Secuntr 
Council.  If  Uussia  follows  that  course  of 
action,  and  she  might  not,  then  yon  still  cm 
t.ike  It  to  the  Cieneral  .\ssembly.   •    •    ••■ 

I  believe  if  broufrht  before  the  Oer.eral 
Assembly,  a  minimum  of  85  nations  would 
backup  the  sendiniT  In  of  a  peaeekerpir.i; 
force.  You  say.  "Mr.  .Senator,  do  you  lii'.o 
any  precedent  at  all'.'"  I  w.int  to  men ''..^n 
three:  does  anyone  really  think  that  there 
would  not  have  l.>een  a  major  war  yc;irs  ago 
in  the  Middle  Fast  If  the  United  Nation.-;' 
peaeekeepine  force  had  not  occupied  t'u' 
Cia.'.;i  strip'.'  Do  you  really  think  there  would 
not  have  been  a  major  w;r  In  Africa  If  the 
United  Nations  had  not  taken  the  action  in 
the  Concho?  My  last  precedent  Is  In  Cyprus. 
Of  course  the  United  States  and  Ore,  r 
Britain  pot  kicked  In  to  the  United  Nations 
over  Cyprus  •  •  •  10  days  before  Fr.ince 
and  Russia  showed  their  hands  on  the  Cyprus 
Issue.  I  made  a  major  speech  in  t'ne  U  t^. 
Senate  callinj^  for  a  ch.mtje  of  American 
I)oliey  and  nrgins^  that  the  United  States 
support  the  United  N.uion's  jurisdiction 
over  Cyprus.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  trying  to  have  th? 
Cyprus  Is.sue  brought  under  N.-\TO  and  of 
cour.'^e  NATO  did  not  liave  a  sciniilla  of  ba.s;s 
for  beinp;  placed  in  charge  of  Cyprus,  But 
the  United  Nations  did.  We  did  not  know 
at  tb.e  time  that  Russia  and  Prance  wi-re 
busily  at  work.  The  State  Department  ap- 
parently did  not  know  it  either,  but  that  is 
nothing  new  for  the  State  Department:  they 
have  that  kind  of  intolligoncc.    They  did  not 
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know    us   we  tubscquently    dl.scovered.   that 
Prince  and  Rti.s.sia  were  at  work  around  the 
norld  and  tbev  presented  us  with  an  uccom- 
niishcd  fact  that  a  huge  number  of  nations 
were   joininf<    them    in    a.'-.king    for    United 
Nations  Jurisdiction.     Then,  U,  the  cvcrlast- 
itic  credit  of  our  Ooveriimei.  t,   we  chan^^ed 
our  cour.sc  and   the   UN.   went   Into   Cyprus. 
1  cio  not  know  whether  It  is  Kolng  Uj  be  able 
^o  prevent  a  war  or  not.  but  It  lia.T  .so  far. 
Tliat  Is  the  way  you  build  up  a  sy.-3tem  of 
internatit.nal    l:iw.   as   every   hiwycr   know;;, 
precedent  by  precedent,  In.stancc  by  liiKtitnee. 
I  think  that  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United    States   and    North    Vietnam   are 
now  impos.sil)lc.     We   have   (jone    pa;;t   that 
time,  and  now  must  have  multilateral  nego- 
tiations.    A   third   force,   consisting  ol   uon- 
partlclpants,  must  be  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture   a  tiiird  force  based  ni>on  a  resolution 
of    the    United    Nations    t.iking    jun.sdiclion 
that  says   to   the   Unltec'    States   and    South 
Vietnam  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Com- 
munist groups  on  the  other  hand,  "We  beg 
you  to  now  come   to  an   International   con- 
ference table.  In  which  the  other  nations  not 
ai  war  will  help  find  a  .settlement  in  honor 
and  consistent  with  security  to  the  partici- 
pants in   this   dispute."    That   is   the   kind 
of  settlement  I  want.     If  the  leaders  of  man- 
kind do  not  face  up  to  that  great  moral  otall- 
eation   as   well   jus    legal    duty,   the   danger   is 
that  we  .shall   move   into  a   mas.^ive   war   in 
Asia.    No  one  c;in  dispute  the  ugly  fact  that 
I  now  Rive  you:  It  is  hoped  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  iied  China  will  not  it.ovc,  but  It 
Is  recognized  by  our  Government  that  if  Red 
China  moves  we  cannot  beat  licr  with  bomb- 
ing,  conventional    or    nuclear.     We    can    do 
great  damage.     We  can  destroy  her  cities  and 
her  industrial  complex,  we  can  kill  millions 
of  her  [jeople,  but  she  still  will  move  on  the 
ground    and    we    could    not    beit    her    with 
American    troops.      The    talk    Is    300,000    to 
350,000  American   troops  to  begin  with,  but 
that  will   be  just   a  drop  in   the   manpower 
bucket.    We  will  have  to  send  3  million  to 
begin  with;  half  of  them  will  come  liomc  in 
cofflns  In  the  first  18  months,  and  this  cotin- 
try  will  be  bogged  down  in  Asia  for  25  years. 
I     For  generations  of  the  future,  Asia  is  going 
'     to  be  controlled  by  Asia  and  not  by  Western 
I     powers.     I    would    plead    that    my    Govern- 
ment really  put  into  practice  that  groat  moral 
teaching   that   the   President   so   often   uses, 
"Come  now  and  let  us  reason  Uipeiher,  say- 
cth  the  Lord.    Though  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.     Though 
they  be  red    like  crimson,   they  shall   be  as 

i  Unless  the  nations  are  willing  to  sit  down 
at  tin  International  conference  table  to  rea- 
son U)getlier,  the  great  danger  Is  that  the 
■United  StaU?6  will  become  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  continuation  of 
our  conduct  in  North  Vietnam,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  certain  to  lead  to  war.  What  we  are 
doing  now  is  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel  In  North 
Vietnam,  against  a  country  with  no  naval  or 
air  force,  a  country  that  lias  not  yet  moved 
on  the  ground.  I  cannot  square  it  with  the 
principle  that  I  think  ought  to  be  morality, 
that  .siiould  characterize  the  foreign  policy  of 
my  Government. 

.Senator  Prosmire.  I  am  here  because,  on 
this  i.ssue,  I  feel  very  strongly;  because  on 
this  issue,  even  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
wrong.  He  Is  wrong  In  Vietnam.  He  is 
wrong  about  the  course  that  President  John- 
son and  this  administration  Is  pursuing. 
We  have  used  power,  let's  face  it.  We  have 
used  direct,  overt  military  power.  We  bomb, 
we  strafe,  we  burn.  Tliat  is  true.  We  have 
attacked  in  North  Vietnam  and  defended 
in  South  Vietnam.  War  is  a  dirty  business. 
It  Is  a  terrible  business  and  it  is  a  cruel 
business. 

From  the  first,  we  have  responded  to 
proven  aggression.  We  must  recognize.  In 
all  fairness,  that  we  have  been  In  Vietnam 


not  just  2  or  3  months.     We  have  been  In 
South   Vietnam  for   10  years,   and   for   years 
our    presence    in    South    Vietnam   haB    been 
carefully,  painfully  designed  to  avoid  mili- 
tary action  by  American  soldiers.    Even  fol- 
lowing the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  the  Pleiku  In- 
cidents, the  attacks  on  Americans,  we  con- 
fined  our  military   targets.     We   limited   our 
retaliations.     Most  im;)ortant  of  all,  we  have 
designed  our  military  strategy  not  to  secure 
unconditional    surrender    by    Hanoi,    not    to 
engage   China   or   Russia,   but   simply   and 
clearly  to  secure  a  cessation  of  aggression  by 
North    Vietnam.     Yet    this    restrained,    lim- 
ited    policy     has     been     attacked.     Senator 
Morse  has  been  attacking  our  policy  In  South 
Vietnam  for  many,  many  montlis — at  least 
for  2  or  3  years.     Lately  he  has  been  joined 
by  other  leading  American  citizens.     Walter 
Llppmann.  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and 
profound  commentator  we  have  on  the  scene 
today,   agrees    that   we   are   losing   in   South 
Vietnam  and  that  we  should  get  out.     The 
Secretary    General    of    the    United    Nations, 
U  Thant,  has  said  that  our  policies  in  South 
Vietnam   Involve   us   in   a   great   danger   that 
the  American  public  does  not  appreciate  and 
that  they  should  be  accompanied,  as  he  feels 
they  are  not,  by  definite  negotiations.     Unl- 
ver-sity  professors  from  coast  to  coast  have 
been  criticizing  our  positions.     At  Columbia 
University  they  had  an  all  night  teach-in  on 
Vietnam,  beginning  at  11:30  p.m.  and  going 
to  8  a.m.,  with  professors  speaking  in  relays 
against  our  being  in  Vietnam.     Nobody  spoke 
for   the   administration.     At    the   University 
of  Michigan  the  hat  was  passed  and  money 
was  rai.sed  on  behalf  of  the  Vietcong.     Our 
record    has    been    attacked    throughout    the 
world.     As    a   matter   of   fact,    Kosygin,    the 
Soviet   leader,   in   talking    about   the   t^hite 
paper,  said  "How  in  the  world  can  the  Amer- 
icans   ever    categorize    their    acts    in    South 
Vietnam  in  a  white  paper?     The  dirty  acts 
of  Americans  should  be  in  a  black  book." 

What  are  these  dirty  acts?     What  is  this 
dirty  American  policy  they  are  talking  about? 
Not   only   have   we   restrained   our   military 
action,    but   our    efforts   in   South   Vietnam 
have  been  very  largely  constructive  and  eco- 
nomic.    Tliey'have  been  exactly  the  kind  of 
economic    program    designed    to    build    the 
seedbed  of  democracv,  that  the  Oregon  senior 
Senator  was  talking  about.     Our  economic 
assistance  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  well 
over  a  billion  dollars.    Just  in  the  last  2  years, 
$230  million  has  been  allocated  for  food  for 
peace  for  South  Vietnam.     There  is  no  mili- 
tary  threat   to   North   Vietnam    in    this.      It 
was   food    to    help    build    the    peaceful   life. 
Our  agricultural  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
has  not  been  confined  to  sending  food.    We 
have   recognized  that  the  kind  of  technical 
assistance  used  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
can  be  used  in  South  Vietnam,  too.    We  have 
trained  thousands  of  Vietnamese  farmers  In 
the  marvels  of  modern  agriculture.    We  have 
trained  them  in  irrigation,  concentrates,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  and  insecticides.     We  have 
introduced    fertilizer,    we    have    introduced 
corn  and  potatoes.    This  constitutes  no  mili- 
tary threat,  but  it  does  build  the  peaceful 
life.     The  economic  program  can  eventually 
become   the    seedbed   of    political    freedom. 
We   have   helped   to   equip    or   build    10   big 
vocational  schools;  7,000  students  are  actual- 
ly   enrolled.      We    have    built   four    teacher- 
training  schools;  right  now  we  are  training 
2,000  Vietnamese  teacliers.    The  fact  is  that 
in  the  years  since  1955,  the  number  of  South 
Vietnamese    children    going    to    elementary 
school  has  increased  from  350,000  to  1,400,000. 
It   is    almost   a    miraculous    increase   and    it 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  Amer- 
ican  assistance.     Tliis   causes   no   military 
threat  to  North  Vietnam,  but  it  does  build 
the  prospect  for  peace,  and  it  does  provid 
the  seedbed  of  political  freedom.     We  have 
established  and  stocked  first  aid  centers  in 
12,550  villages   and  hamlets  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   In  5  years,  •we  have  cut  malaria  from 


an  Incidence  of  7  percent  of  the  popvilatlon 
down  to  less  than  1  percent. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  do  not 
read  about  In  the  newspapers,  because  they 
are  nol  spectactdar.  They  do  not  Involve 
violence,  conflict,  bombing,  or  troops.  This 
is  what  most  of  America's  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam  have  been.  We  have  helped  build 
1,400  wells  to  provide  clean,  fresh  water  for 
'50,000  rural  Inhabitants.  We  have  made 
fresh  water  available  to  one-half  million 
Urban  dwellers  and  35  cities.  And  this 
constitutes  no  threat  to  North  Vietnam.  It 
is  building  the  basis  for  political  freedom 
and  independence.  We  have  built  an  entire 
road  system.  We  have  financed  the  pxirchase 
Of  railways  and  equipment.  We  have  built 
a  big  powerplant  south  of  Saigon,  not  as  a 
threat  to  North  Vietnam  but  to  build  for 
peace.  The  U.S.  Government  has  built  50 
factories  in  South  Vietnam  that  now  em- 
ploy 13,000  people.  We  have  put  a  textile 
industry  in  South  Vietnam,  built  a  national 
network  of  seven  major  radio  stations.  None 
of  this  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  Vietnam, 
but  is  for  peace. 

Consider  this  American  record  and  ask. 
'■What  does  America  get  out  of  this?"  Peo- 
ple talk  about  America's  bad  record,  people 
,alk  alxiut  our  imperialism — the  Communists 
talk  about  otu:  imperialism — why  have  we 
poured  in  billions  of  dollars?  Why  have  we 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  ovir  young  men  who 
have  died  in  South  Vietnam?  Why  have  we 
risked  the  lives  of  thousands  of  others?  Do 
we  want  Vietnam's  money?  Do  we  want  oil? 
Do  we  want  any  food?  Do  we  want  an  eco- 
nomic advantage?  Not  even  the  Vietcong 
can  cliarge  vis  with  that.  Our  hands  are 
clean. 

What  do  we  want?  What  we  want  Is  very 
simple:  (1)  We  want  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam — what  is  WTong  with  that? 

(2)  We  want  peace  and  freedom  in  Asia  and 
in  the  world,  and  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

(3)  We  want  to  stop  Communist  aggression, 
and  what  is  wrong  with  that?  American 
policy  is  not  recMess.  It  is  not  an  all-out 
military  policy,  just  as  it  is  not  withdrawal. 
In  this  controversy,  the  real  division  is  not 
between  those  who  want  to  withdraw  and 
those  who  would  blast  North  Vietnam  and 
China  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Otir  policy 
is  more  realistic  than  either  of  those.  Our 
policy  is  to  measure  and  restrain  military  ac- 
tion, to  build  for  peace,  and  to  stay  In  South 
Vietnam  for  years  and  years  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes  to  out-work,  to  out-educate, 
out-serve,  and  if  necessary,  but  only  If  neces- 
sary, to  out-fight.  To  pay  any  price.  It  has 
been  said  this  is  too  much  •  •  •  this  is  too 
big  a  burden  »  •  *  we  cannot  afford  it.  Our 
responsibilities  all  over  the  world  are  too 
widespread. 

Can  we  afford  it?  Is  it  too  big  a  burden? 
The  fact  is  that  this  Nation  has  just  had 
the  biggest  tax  cut  in  our  history,  an  $11  bil- 
lion tax  cut.  Can  we  afford  it?  The  defense 
budget  is  less  this  year  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  less  last  vear  than  It  was  the  year 
before.  Can  we  afford  it?  The  President 
has  just  submitted  the  lowest  foreign  aid 
program  since  the  beginning  of  this  program 
15  years  ago.  Can  we  afford  it?  Btireau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  unemployment  is  at 
the  lowest  level  In  8  years.  This  is  the 
greatest  prosperity  In  all  of  American  his- 
tory. We  have  never  had  so  much  income 
after  taxes,  even  allowing  for  inflation.  Can 
our  will  to  defend  freedom  be  so  feeble  that 
this  rich  country  cannot  afford  a  fraction 
of  what  we  spend  on  cosmetics  to  stand  up 
to  communism?  And,  of  course,  military 
and  even  economic  assistance  is  not  enough. 
All  the  time  It  is  true  that  we  must  press 
night  and  day  for  conditions  permitting  a 
basis  for  negotiations  that  will  bring  Inde- 
pendence for  South  Vietnam. 

What  has  been  President  Johnson's  posi- 
tion on  peaceful  negotiations?  I  know 
President   Johnson,   and    I   have   disagreed 
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with  him  far  more  than  I  have  disagreed 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Morse.  Senator  Morse  and  I  both  know 
President  Johnson  well.  He  sjseaks  honestly 
and  sincerely  when  he  says  that  he  will  go 
anywhere  at  any  time,  see  anyone,  if  he 
thought  it  could  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
Until  very  recently  there  was  simply  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  were  Interested 
in  negotiating  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 
Before  we  began  to  use  our  power  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  tlie  principal  foreign  offices 
in  the  world  said  negotiations  were  impos- 
sible. The  British  Foreign  Secretary  at  the 
White  House  recently  told  the  President  that 
tlie  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
had  said  in  London  a  few  days  ago  that  it 
was  useless  to  Uxlk  about  negotiations.  Tlie 
French,  wlio  have  been  the  principal  agita- 
tors for  a  negotiated  settlement,  now  con- 
cede that  their  explorations  have  been  fruit- 
less: they  have  been  rebuffed  by  Hanoi  and 
Moscow.  The  Canadians  report  that  their 
officials  cannot  even  get  in  to  see  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  North  Vietnam.  Until  very 
recently,  if  one  is  talking  realism  and  not 
some  nice  theory  that  we  would  like  to  have, 
there  has  been  only  one  basis  on  which  we 
could   stop,   and   that  is   withdrawal. 

If  we  withdraw,  wliat  happe"-s  in  South 
Vietnam?  Thous;inds  and  thousands  of 
brave  people  who  have  fought  for  years 
would  be  murdered.  What  happens  in  the 
rest  of  the  world?  You  do  not  have  to  list 
the  rest  of  the  areas  of  the  world.  Just  go  to 
China.  Just  last  week,  Mao  told  the  Lon- 
don Observer,  "After  a  Communist  victory 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  conflict  will  be  ag- 
gravated." The  Communists  do  not  look 
forward  to  peace  after  South  Vietnam. 
They  say,  •This  is  a  beginning.  If  we  win 
here,  then  we  really  aggravate  tlie  con- 
flict  •    •    •." 

What  makes  this  situation  very  difficult  for 
Americans  to  understand,  or  Americans  to 
defend,  is  that  we  are  facing  a  new  kind  of 
aggression.  These  people  a're  not  just  walk- 
ing across  the  border  as  clearly  and  simply 
and  obviously  as  the  Hitler  march.  This  is  an 
Invisible,  subtle,  and  apparently  indigenous 
kind  of  aggression.  We  fall  into  the  trap 
that  this  is  civil  war,  and  wherever  this  ter- 
rorist infiltration  tactic  is  developed  in  the 
future,  we  will  take  it  to  be  a  civil  war. 
These  are  tlae  types  of  terror  tactics  the  Com- 
munists have  perfected,  tactics  involvmg  kid- 
naping of  officials,  deliberate  murder  of 
mayors  and  leaders  of  villages,  tlie  murder 
of  thousands  of  Vietnam  cxofficials.  If  tJie 
Communists  win  here,  if  this  kind  of  action 
can  prevail,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Com- 
munists should  not  use  it  elsewhere— in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  South  America. 

This  is  a  far  crueler,  tougher  war.  It  seems 
as  tliough  we  are  losing  or  have  lost.  The 
fact  is  that  we  can  win.  The  military  situa- 
tion is  bad.  I  think  it  is  true  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  last  administration 
were  very  wrong  in  not  telling  us  the  true 
situation  about  how  we  were  losing  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  it  is  a  fact,  as  every  reporter 
I  have  heard  has  reported,  that  morale  in 
South  Vietnam  is  now  rising.  Not  only  do 
the  Catholics  and  the  business  communities 
support  our  position,  but  the  Buddhists,  the 
students,  and  the  labor  people  are  supporting 
recent  developments  in  Vietnam.  Most 
promising  of  all,  now  tliat  we  have  shown 
that  we  not  only  have  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world,  but  that  we  have  the  will  to  use  it, 
North  Vietnam  seems  to  be  taking  a  different 
view  of  negotiation.  The  New  York  Times 
recently  reported  that  diplomats  of  the  non- 
;i lined  countries  said  privately  that  North 
Vietnamese  officials  might  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  new  Geneva  conference  on  Indochina. 
The  Indications  were  private — publicly,  the 
North  Vietnamese  officials  indicated  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  officials  mandatory  before  ne- 
gotiation.    There  were  no  conditions  in  the 


private  approach.  The  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary declared  that  there  is  more  hope  of 
negotiation  than  even  a  day  ago,  that  there 
has  been  a  change  In  the  attitude  of  the 
Communists  toward  negotiation.  Mean- 
while, the  President  maintains  the  posture, 
which  he  sincerely  believes,  that  this  coun- 
try must  persist  with  all  its  ralght  to  resist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam,  and  to  de- 
fend freedom  there  with  its  mlUtary  strengtli. 
But  far  from  being  inconsistent,  it  .seems  to 
me  that  the  posture  the  President  has  as- 
sumed is  essential  to  finally  crefiiiiig  peaceful 
negotiations.  This  is  the  same  administra- 
tion that  has  made  proposals  for  economic 
development  of  all  southca.st  Ji:na..  including 
perhaps  North  Vietnam,  in  the  event  of 
peace.  This  is  the  same  adminislration 
which  Indicated  there  would  be  no  direct 
reprisal  for  the  bombing  of  thei  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Saigon,  specifically  no  attack  on  Hanoi. 
This  is  the  same  administ.r;itiorj  that  directed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleve- 
land to  say  that  the  United  Stsitcs  would  be 
willing  to  have  the  United  Nation.^,  spcrlfi- 
cally  U  Thant,  act  in  nfydtiatiins  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  go  to  the  U.N.  before. 
We  did  not  go  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  implied.  Rufsla  has  the  veto  In  the 
Security  Council,  and  frankly,  we  could  not 
get  a  two-thirds  vote  in  tlie  Assembly. 
U  Thant  said  in  a  prcs.s  conferonce  in  Ottawa 
on  May  26.  19G4,  "I  feel  that  the  situation 
in  southeast  A?ia  is  puch  that  I  have  my  own 
doubts  regarding  the  compeJtcnce  of  the 
United  Nations  to  undertake  the  task  whicli 
is  being  advocated  by  "some  members  of  the 
United  Nations."  The  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  said  that  the  U.N.  could 
not  act  under  these  circum?t,iiicps  and.  it 
has  been  clear  that  when  the  United  States 
of  America  claslies  directly  vplth  countries 
like  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China,  which 
are  both  outside  the  United  Katioiis,  there 
is  no  precedent.  Tlie  precedent  of  the  Gaza 
strip,  the  precedents  of  the  Omgo  and  Cy- 
prus are  terribly  different.  This  is  the  same 
administration  that  had  Sc^cr^tary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  give  a  refpoctful  reception  to  the 
propo-'ial  of  17  so-called  non$lincd  nations 
that  petitioned  lis  to  negotiate.  All  of  tliis  is 
good.  It  Indicates  that  we  do  not  have  a 
policy  of  simply  pounding  away  hoping  some- 
thing will  happen.  W'e  are  caTrying  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand  as  well  as  arrows  in  the 
other.  But  we  have  tho.se  arrows,  and  the 
fact  is  that  vinegar  is  ju.st  as  essential  as 
the  oil  of  peace.  We  stand  prtpared  to  con- 
tinue bombing  if  defense  requires  it.  Not 
only  do  we  have  a  massive,  awesome  power, 
but  we  have  the  will  to  use  It.  The  Presi- 
dent pledged  that  we  will  stay  in  South 
Vietnam  for  10  or  20  years,  i|  necessary,  to 
stop  communism.  | 

This  resolution  may  be  as  significant  as 
President  Truman's  resolve  in  Scrlin  in  1948, 
in  Greece,  in  Korea,  when  agMnst  criticism 
and  under  very  different  circumstances,  he 
decided  to  stand  against  tha  Communists. 
It  may  be  as  significant  as  John  F.  Kennedy's 
resolve  in  October  of  1002,  when  we  discov- 
ered that  the  Soviet  Union  had  planted  mis- 
siles in  Cuba.  This  resolve,  vihich  lias  been 
so  denounced,  could  stabilize  the  la.-^t  great 
front  of  Communist  aggression,  and  I  predict 
that  this  U.S.  persistence  in  South  Vietnam 
will  drive  Hanoi  to  the  bargaining  table.  .On 
the  other  hand,  had  President  Johnson 
chosen  the  withdrawal  optioB,  and  that  is 
the  realistic  option,  peace  as  well  as  freedom 
would  be  in  far  greater  danger  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  chosen  the  tough  course, 
the  painful  course,  but  the  riglit  course. 
You  do  not  need  a  graduate  degree  to  under- 
stand what,  basically,  is  going  on:  this  is 
aggression.  This  Is  the  kind  of  aggression 
the  free  world,  at  its  terrible  regret,  failed 
to  meet  in  Austria;  and  the  Sudetenland  and 
Manchtu-ia,  the  kind  of  aggression  that  re- 


sulted in  the  violence  and  death  and  the 
agony  of  4  long  years  in  World  War  II.  in 
South  Vietnam  we  are  meeting  It.  We  are 
meeting  it  with  military  force,  but  with>  re- 
strained force.  We  meet  It  with  military 
force  at  the  same  time  that  we're  building  an 
economically  stronger  and  better  future  la 
South  Vietnam,  as  I  documented.  And.  we 
meet  It  witli  the  olive  branch  of  negotiations 
in  the  other  hand. 

Let  us  not  furget  that  it  was  not  Lyndon 
Johnson  who  4  years  ago  stepped  up  our  mili- 
tary commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  It  v,ms 
the  s;tmc  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  gave 
the  iin.e.st  speech  on  peace  of  this  generatloa 
at  American  University  in  May  1903 — the 
same  John  Kennedy  whose  greatest  momi- 
ment  is  a  test  ban  treaty  tliat  begins  the  first 
hopeful  step  toward  the  control  of  nuclear 
destruction  of  the  world.  It  was  the  same 
John  Kennedy  who,  however,  recognized  that 
the  price  of  peace  and  freedom  can  some- 
times be  cruel  and  terrible,  that  there  are 
times  when  we  must  face  aggression,  and 
that  a  cruel  and  terrible  price  must  be  paid. 
And  John  Kennedy,  with  all  his  Intelligence, 
with  all  the  massive  Information  only  the 
Pre.-ident  of  the  United  States  can  have,  saw 
that  South  Vietnam  is  the  place  that  this 
generation  mtist  pay  it. 

Question:  "Why,  Senator  Morse,  in  your 
opinion,  has  Prc;^ident  Johnson  not  a.^ked 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  following 
constitutional  procedure,  instead  of  using 
the  last  summer's  Senate  resolution  author- 
l2:atlon  for  action  in  Vietnam?" 

Senator  Morse.  As  you  know,  I  have  taken 
the  position  over  and  over  again  in  the  Sen- 
ate, tliat  if  we  are  going  to  make  war  we 
oiight  to  first  declare  it.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  Justification  under  the  Coiis'I'lu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  for  our  making  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  tlie 
responsibility  and  power  to  proceed  imme- 
diately in  tile  defense  of  tliis  Republic  to 
meet  an  emergency  which  has  occurred  by 
way  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States,  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt  did  at  Pearl  Harbor.  But, 
he  does  not  have  the  right  to  make  war  in 
the  absence  of  the  declaration  of  war.  Under 
article  No.  1,  section  8  of  the  Constituti.on, 
tlie  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  in  the  Con- 
gross  of  the  United  States,  and  not  in  the 
President.  *  *  •  I  was  one  of  two  Senators 
who  voted  against  what  I  considered  to  be 
but  a  Fcrap  of  paper  under  the  Constitution, 
wlieii  last  A'.iguEt  the  Congress  passed  a  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to  ta'iie 
wliatever  steps  he  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  this  country.  The  Con- 
gross,  in  my  judgment,  has  the  duty  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  American  boys  were 
goi'ig  to  be  sent  to  the  battlefield,  and  they 
should  not  send  them  to  die  In  battle  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  I  think 
that  it  Is  a  great  mistake  that  we  have  not 
had  a  public  declaration. 

Moderator  Jones.  Senator  Proxmise.  would 
you  like  to  comment  on  that  question? 

Senator  Pf.oxmtre.  The  fact  is  that  t)io  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  Senator  Morse 
implied,  did  act  on  a  resolution  last  August. 
Tlie  resolution  was  to  give  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  go  on  record  for  or  against  our 
actions  in  South  Vietnam,  Including  what- 
ever military  action  the  President  decided 
was  necessary.  That  resolution  pas.sed  512 
to  2.  It  was  greatly  to  his  credit  that  Senator 
Morse  had  the  courage  to  be  one  of  the  two 
men  who  voted  against  it.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
consulted,  the  Congress  of  the  Unitea  St:ites 
did  act,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  inider  tlicsc 
circumstances  our  course  in  South  Vietnam 
Ls  clear.  Wtierever  we  act  in  a  hostile  situa 
tion,  wherever  military  force  is  in\olvcd  it 
is  not  necessary  to  always  have  a  diclaratior 
of  war.  This  is  a  bad  situation — there  have 
been  Americans  who  have  died;  the  latesi. 
count  was  something  like  315  or  320.    That 
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is  a  terrible  situatitn.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that  under  these 
circumstances,  traditionally,  we  have  not  re- 
nuired  a  declaration  of  war.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  not  only  overwhelmingly  passed,  but 
cince  that  time  there  has  been  only  one 
"other  resolution  entered  and  modified,  that 
bv  senator  Javits.  That  resolution  sup- 
n".rtcd  the  administration  right  down  the 
I'ue  siin])ly  saying  that  the  administration 
should  iit'  tlie  same  time  seek  negotia- 
tions. •  *  • 

Question:  Senator  Proxmire,  there  seemed 
to  be  some  confusion  in  your  speech,  the 
same  confusion  which  has  appeared  in  the 
satcmcnts  of  the  Government,  concerning 
whether  our  goal  is  to  stop  aggression  or 
whether  it  is  to  stop  communism.  Most  of 
the  aggres.sion,  as  you  call  it,  is  indigenous 
aggression— 80  percent  is  beiiig  done  by 
South  Vienamese.  If  we  could  get,  by  force 
or  by  agreement,  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
stop  aisisting  the  Vletcong,  would  we  then 
move  out  of  Vietnam  and  allow  the  South  - 
Vietnamese  Communists  to  take  over  the 
country?  If  not.  how  do  we  justify  interven- 
ing in  a  civil  war  on  the  side  of  a  very  un- 
[wpular  government? 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  have  made  it  clear 
that  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam  is  designed 
to  stop  aggression.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Adiai  Stevenson  has  said  in  the  United 
Nations  that  if  North  Vietnam  will  stop  Its 
aggression,  we  will  do  our  best  to  remove 
our  military  presence.  Of  course  there  are 
indigenous  Communists  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  a  well-known  fact.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  tens  of  thousands  have  In- 
filtrated from  the  North,  including  the  of- 
ficer cadre,  including  the  plans,  and  lately, 
including  most  of  tlie  weapons.  That  was 
not  true  some  years  ago.  but  it  cert.ainly  Is 
true  now  without  any  question.  The  New 
York  Times  has  reported  that  something 
like  90  percent  of  the  replacements  for  the 
Vletcong  are  coming  from  the  North.  At 
any  rate,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  cease 
their  aggression,  then  we  feel  that  our  mili- 
tary job  is  doiie,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  situation  them- 
selves. 

Moderator  Jones.  Senator  Morse,  would 
you  care  to  comment? 

Senator  Morse.  I  want  to  point  out  that, 
although  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of   the   administration   is   to 
seek  to  prevent  the  advance  of  communism 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  it  cannot  be  done  by 
the  United  States,  because  you  are  dealing 
here  with  a  population  that  is  involved  in 
a  civil  war.    They  (the  administration)  does 
not  like  to  talk  about  a  civil  war,  but  if  I 
marched  a  hundred  Vietnamese  across  this 
platform.  50  North  and  50  South,  you  could 
not  tell  the  difference.     You  are  dealing  in 
a  war  in  South  Vietnam  with   a  father  on 
one  side  and  some  of  his  sons  on  the  other; 
brothers  on  one  side  and  brothers  on  the 
other;  uncles  on  one  side  and  some  of  their 
nephews    on    the    other.      You    are    dealing 
with  a  war  among  Vietnamese,  and  the  17th 
parallel    is    a    perfectly    artificial    line    that 
divided    this   country.      Our   problem    Is    to 
have  them  set  up  their  own  system  of  gov- 
ernment,   whatever    they    choose.     It    will 
probably  be   some   form  of  communism   or 
socialism     or    totalitarianism.      But,    that 
raises  tlie   fundamental   issue:    whether   or 
not  the  United   States  is  now  going  to  set 
Itself  up  on  a  unilateral  basis  to  police  the 
world  against  communism.     If  that  is  going 
to  be  our  position,  we  have  neither  the  man- 
power nor  the  resources  to  do  It  •    •    *  we 
are  writing  our  own  decline  if  we  start  to 
make   that   approach.     Tliat    is   why    I   am 
pleading     for     multilateral     action.     I     had 
hoped  SEATO  might  do  this  job,  but  SEATO 
has  become  a  paper  tiger.    SEATO  countries 
agree  that  they  would  act  together  in  main- 
talnliit;  peace  In  this  area  of  the  world — they 


WTote  in  certain  words  of  art  in  that  treaty, 
known  as  protocol  agreement.  In  which 
the  signatories  thereto  considered  Vietnam 
an  area  of  vital  concern  and  of  mutual  In- 
terest. Of  course,  what  your  Government 
is  not  telling  you  is  that  there  was  a  sleeper 
by  way  of  a  side  agreement,  and  if  the 
sleeper  was  to  have  a  concerted  action,  there 
had  to  be  a  unanimity  among  tlie  signatories 
to  SEATO.  Where  are  our  SEATO  partners? 
Who  are  they?  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  You  cannot  get  them 
to  come  in  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  spoke  at 
the  Washington  Press  Club  just  a  few  montlis 
ago.     When  asked   if  Pakistan,   into  which 
the  United  States  has  poured  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  military  buildup,  was 
going  to  come  in  and  help  us,  he  said:  "No. 
That  is  a  U.S.  problem.    Our  problem  is  with 
India."     When   the   Secretary   of   State   was 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
§timnier,  I  made  the  point  that  the  SEATO 
allies  were  not  helping  us— we  were  doing  it 
all   alone.     You  could   not   get  help   out   of 
France,   out    of   Great   Britain,   out   of   New 
Zealand,  you  could  not  get  it  out  of  any  of 
them.     But  he  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Senator,  Aus- 
tralia has  just  doubled  its  commitment  under 
SE.'VTO   to  help  us   in  South  Vietnam."     I 
said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  you  just  Insulted  my  in- 
telligence.    Now,  before  you  insult  the  in- 
telligence of  tlie  rest  of  the  committee,  'R-ould 
vou   like   to   have   me   tell   them   what   that 
"understanding  involved?"    (He  did  not  know 
I  knew.)     "Do  you  want  to  deny,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  this  Australian  commitment  is  to 
increase  its  manpower  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  from  30  men  to  60  men,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  they  won't  go  near 
the  battlefront?     Do  you  want  to  deny,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  you  got  a  commitment  out  of 
them  that  within  the  next  few  months  they 
might  make  available  fotir  to  six  cargo  planes 
to  take  material  from  Australia  into  South 
Vietnam?"     The  sad,  ugly  fact  is  that   the 
SEATO  nations  have  left  us  cold.  •  •  •    Tell 
it  to  Burma,  tell  it  to  Indonesia,  tell  it  to  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand.    The  fact  Ls  that  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  the  press  have  been 
greatly  concerned  about  American  escalation 
in  North  Vietnam.  •    •   *  I  never  thought  I 
would  read  in  American  history  of  the  drop- 
ping of  napalm  bombs  on  Jungle  towns,  kill- 
ing   civilians — men,    women    and    children. 
The  United  States  is  guilty,  and  history  will 
so  find  us  guilty  and  condemn  us.    I  never 
thought  my  country  would  send  soldiers  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  have  taken  the  pictures 
that  have  been  shown  us  In  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations   Committee,    of    American    soldiers 
standing  by  when  the  most  horrendous  bru- 
talities  are   committed   upon    the   Vletcong. 
And  what's  the  answer?    "Waiy,  the  Vletcong 
uses  a  reign  of  terror — tliey  commit  atrocities 
and    brutalities    upon    South    Vietnamese." 
They  do.    But,  we  are  a  party  to  it  when  we 
do  riot  use  our  force  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
violation  of  the  Articles  of  War.    The  Secre- 
tary of  State  tried  to  justify  the  use  of  gas 
on  the  grounds  that  it  protects  women  and 
children.    Let  me  say  that  the  use  of  gas  is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  convention  of  1925, 
because  it  violates  the  Articles  of  War.    Why 
was  all  gas  prevented  in  that  treaty?     This 
is  the  kind  of  gas  that  was  used  in  World 
War  I,  along  with  lethal  gas,  because  this  gas 
incapacitates  the  soldiery  and  makes  them 
easy  to  kill  while  under  Its  influence.     My 
country  is  trying  to  alibi  that  at  which  it  got 
caught,  and  we  have  been  caught  frequently. 
Do  you  think  our  Government  would  apolo- 
gize to  Cambodia  if  that  American  plane  had 
not  been  shot  down  within  Cambodia  after 
It  had  dropped  napalm  bombs  on  a  jungle 
town,  killing  civilians?    It  is  pretty  hard  for 
us  to  face  up  to  ugly  realities,  but  the  sad 
fact  is,  our  hands  are  not  clean,  our  hands 


are  dripping  with  blood  in  Asia,  to  our  ever- 
lasting discredit. 

Moderator  Jones.  Senator  Mohse,  that  was 
a  long  and  extended  answer — I  am  there- 
fore going  to  alter  the  procedure  for  a  mo- 
ment to  give  Senator  Proxmire  an  opportun- 
ity to  respond. 

Senator  Peoxmire.  'What  Senator  Morse  has 
Just   said    is   that   we   cannot   stop   commu- 
nism throughout  the  world.    The  next  thing 
he  said,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  we  can- 
not count  on  SEATO  or  others  to  help  us. 
The  implication  of  that  to  me  is  that  no- 
body is  going  to  stop  communism.    I  say  we 
can  stop  communism,  and  we  will.    We  have 
not  begun  to  feel  the  burden  in  this  coun- 
try.     Now,    about    this    situation    of    using 
weapons  •  •  •  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  Is  perhaps  easier  to  do  than  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  weapons  of  war;   I  think 
it  serves  a  good  purpose  to  do  so,  and  I  think 
it  cshould  be  done. .  I  agree  that  we  made  a 
tragic  and  stupid  .blunder  by  using  gas  in 
South  Vietnam.    There  is  no  question  about 
that.     But  let's  be  fair  about  it.     While  it 
was  stupid,  and  it  gave  the  Communists  a 
propaganda    victory,    let    us    recognize    the 
circumstances    under   which    that   gas    was 
used.     I  have  a  clipping  from  today's  news- 
paper.    "London,  April  1,  Colonial  Secretary 
Anthony  Greenwood  told  ParHament  today 
that  British   colonial   police   used   nontoxic 
gas    124   times   in   the   last   5   years.     That 
doesn't  make   it   right,   but  I   imagine   that 
tear    gas    could    be   used    here    in    Portland. 
You  can  buy  it.     Any  police  force  can  have 
it  and  does  use  it.    When  this  gas  was  used, 
and  it  was  used  on  three  occasions,  it  was 
totally   ineffective  on  every  single  occasion. 
It  was  used  so  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary   to    use    other    weapons    that    are    far 
worse — so   that   we   would   not   have   to  use 
napalm,  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  use 
machineguns,  so 'that  we  would   not  have 
to  kill  people.    Civilians  were  being  used  as 
shields,  and  It  was  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
vide   some    method    of    saving    the   lives    of 
civilians  so  it  would  be  possible  to  step  in 
and  overpower  the  others.     Nevertheless,  it 
was  stupid  for  one  other  reason.    In  a  mili- 
tary situation,  you  can  count  on  escalation. 
We  use  a  gas  that  is  a  tear  and  nausea  gas. 
They — the  enemy — use  a  gas  that  Is  a  little 
worse:  we  use  gas  which  is  little  worse;  and 
the   first   thing   you   know   you   have   bac- 
teriological warfare — you  have  mustard  gas, 
you   have   some   weapons   which,   fortunate- 
ly, have  not  been  used  since  World  War  I. 
It  was  a  bad  mistake,  but  at  the  safhe  time, 
I  think  it  should  be  put  in  perspective. 

Question.  "Senator  Morse,  asstuning  that 
SEATO  and  the  United  States  do  not  want 
to  assume  the  responsibility  in  southeast 
Asia,  should  the  United  States  at  any  time, 
along  a  unilaterlal  basis,  stand  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  southeast  Asia?  If  so, 
where  do  we  draw  this  line?" 

Senator  Morse.  We  will  not  know  until  we 
take  It  to  the  United  Nations,  first  through 
the  Security  Council,  and  then  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least 
85  nations,  and  probably  not  more,  would 
vote  to  take  Jurisdiction  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  Jurisdiction,  because  they  are 
scared,  too.  They  know  what  this  great 
threat  in  Asia  means  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  know  that  if  you  start  a 
massive  war  with  Red  China  it  will  not  be 
over  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  am  satis- 
fied, also,  that  basic  in  the  philosophy  of 
many  of  otn-  military,  is  the  sincere  convic- 
tion ( but  I  think  dead  wrong  from  every 
standpoint) ,  that  you  have  got  to  fight  China 
sooner  or  later,  sind  this  is  the  time  to  fight 
her.  I  an.  satisfied  that  we  are  following 
the  course  of  action  of  a  provocateur,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  step  it  up  until  finally 
China  makes  a  misstep.  And  when  China 
makes  the  misstep,  get  ready  for  the  bomb- 
ing of  China.     The  first  target  will  be  the 
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r.uo'.e.ir  inr.t  illatior.K.  but  do  not  forpet,  they 
can  be  rebuilt.  It  may  lake  10,  15.  or  20 
vers  to  rebuild  tl;c:n,  but  when  they  are 
rebuilt,  thoy  will  be  rebuilt  with  a  vengeance, 
and  wo  will  lc;ive  a  heritage  to  future  genera- 
tioris  of  American  boy-;  and  p;irls  of  the  hiitrcd 
o!  t!ie  Cuino.se  for  t!ie  next  1.000  ye:ir.s.  That 
is  why  I  want  to  take  n'ly  country  out  of  the 
imllaitTal  course  of  action — that  is  why  I 
Wi'.nt  CO  bring  in  others  to  help  maintain  the 
pc...ce.  Chiiia  Is  not  going  to  stop  for  us,' 
i)Ut  line  tip  85  to  90  nations  around  this 
world  against  her.  and  la  iny  judgment,  she 
will  think  a  long  time  before  she  foUov.'s  a 
course  of  action  of  uonncgotiating  an 
honorable   settlement. 

I  believe  th.;t  the  fund.imental  purpo-e  of 
our  policy  in  Asia  Is  to  cstabliEli  an  American 
foothold.  •  *  •  It  goes  rifht  back  to  Dulles 
v.anting  Fr.ince  to  get  out  of  Indochina,  to 
hi5  wanting  Gre.-.t  Britain  to  come  in  with 
113 — b.ick  to  his  refusal  to  si^n  the  Geneva 
accord  of  1954.  although  he  said  wc  v.-ould 
live  up  to  its  tenets — and  wc  have  violated- 
one  ai'ter  another  evor  since.  *  *  *  I  cannot 
give  you  any  assurance  th.at,  if  the  U.N.  does 
not  take  jurisdiction,  you  are  not  going  to 
have  very  serious  trouble  in  .South  Victn..m, 
but  I  will  face  the  ugly  question.  If  we  are 
put  to  the  point  where  we,  and  we  alone, 
are  going  to  have  to  fight  a  war  in  Asia,  then 
the  first  thing  we  should  do  is  try  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  where  the  people  would 
not  be  ma£=acred.  Then,  and  only  then, 
would  I  have  the  United  States  withdraw,  be- 
cause South  Vietnam  is  not  in  the  perimeter 
of  Americ.i  defense.  If  we  got  into  a  war 
with  Rus.=-ia  tomorrow,  we  would  not  leave  an 
American  boy  in  South  Vietnam  any  longer 
than  it  took  t-o  get  him  out.  because  S-outh 
Vietnam  is  not  vital  to  the  United  States  in 
tiine  of  war.  •  •  •  v/estern  n.t lions  better 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  Asians  are  not  going 
to   -llow  them  to  stay  in  Asia. 

Senator  Prox:.iire.  The  United  Nations  Is 
n-^w  paralyzed.  As  Senator  Morse  said,  we 
have  to  go  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly caniiot  meet  until  next  September. 
We  have  to  draw  the  line  against  the  Com- 
munists. We  can  say,  "Take  it  to  the  United 
Nations" — I  do  wish  this  were  a  practical 
solution,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  U.N.  is  not 
in  session,  and  will  not  be  In  session.  The 
Secretary  General  has  indicated  that  this 
was  a  question  that  was.  In  his  estimation. 
probably  too  big.  Furthermore,  if  we  try 
to  get  the  United  Nations  involved  on  the 
basis  of  having  to  take  jurisdiction  between 
Nortl?  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  is  about  as  much  chance  that 
North  Vietnam  would  stand  still  for  that  as 
there  is  that  the  Orcgonian  Is  likely  to  name 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  mediator  in  its 
next  labor  contract.  The  fact  is  that  North 
Vietnam  was  invited  to  sit  in  on  discussions 
by  the  Security  Council  at  the  time  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  episode.  North  Vietnam  was 
urged  by  the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  United 
S'tates.  and  by  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. She  flatly  refused,  and  said  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  would 
not  be  bound  by  any  decision  of  the  Security 
Council.  Under  these  circumstances,  how 
in  the  world  can  we  get  the  U.N.  involved? 

Que.-tion:  "Senr^tor  Pp.oxmire,  you  said 
that  the  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  is  of 
a  subtle  kind,  and  is  invisible,  and  I  would 
agree  with  you.  What  can  Congress  do  if 
the  terroristic  attacks  against  Americans  in 
the  last  few  months  turn  out  to  be  inside  jobs 
by  those  who  disagree  with  the  policy  of 
restraint  that  you  advocate  and  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  to  carry  on?" 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  are  acting  In  North 
Vietnam  militarily,^  We  decided  to  take  overt 
military  action  very  recently.  It  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  by  President  John- 
son by  Secretary  Rusk,  by  Secretary  McNa- 


mnra.  and  others,  that  we  hare  done  so  be- 
cause of  the  infiltration  and  llnvasioa  from 
North  Vietnam.  This  is  nod  just  a  pipe-" 
dream — tliis  is  not  a  gucr.s.  Jt  is  true  that 
this  is  a  subtle  kind  of  war,  but  the  fact  is 
that  tiie  invasion  has  been  clcunicnied.  The 
International  Control  Coinmistion  has  found 
that  there  has  been  a,7;,rc'53ion  from  the 
north.  Tliey  have  said  su-  il»ey  have  found 
it — it  IS  a  fact  of  life,  and  thi^  is  what  we  arc 
tryirig  to  stop.  Furtlicrrn  :  ■,  i;  is  my  undcr- 
st.mding  tiiat  tlie  man  v.  :i  •  ;,'  i,'itcd  the  bomb 
to  blov.-  up  ihe  Saigon  Knil):i;  sjl  admitted  that 
he  had  been  paid  by  the  Vie'  cong  to  do  It. 
It  is  true  that  the  evidence,  nider  war  cir- 
cumstances, is  never  the  kind  of  tiling  that 
one  would  like  to  hav2  in  coL;rt.  However, 
we  do  know  liiat  there  is  in\'  I'.lon  from  the 
iiorlii.  ai:d  that  is  what  we  are  trvinc;  to  stop. 

Senator  Morse.  There  is  not  ling  that  stops 
the  United  Nations  from  bcl  ig  called  into 
session  from  within  10  to  15  diys.  Just  read 
the  charier.  It  calls  for  an  ext  -aordlnary  ses- 
sion of  tlie  United  Nations,  ai  d  we  ou;^ht  to 
call  for  an  extr.-ordinary  se.'sjtm  of  the  U.N. 
immediately.  As  to  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam, v.ithin  3  weeks  of  the  fill:  ig  of  tlie  white 
paper,  witnesses  before  the  Fo 'eign  Relations 
Committee  continued  to  testil '/  tliat  this  w.os 
primarily  a  war  from  witthin  in  .South  Viet- 
nam, by  South  Vietnamese,  using  American 
wea]X)ns.  In  recent  weelts  tliere  have  been 
some  weapons  coming  in  from,  the  north,  but 
there  is  still  no  showing  of  a£iy  substantial 
number  of  North  Vietnamesa  military  men 
out  of  the  North  Vietnamc^  Army.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  sonic  trainin'i;  of  South 
Vietnamese  up  in  North  Victnjim,  but  we  are 
the  hist  country  in  tlie  worldj  tiiat  ought  to 
talk  about  training  soldiers  ofl  another  coun- 
try. We  have  been  doing  it  fill  around  the 
world,  and  we  have  bcc:i  doiig  it  in  South 
Vietnam  for  a  long  time. 

What  we  do  need  to  face  up  to  is  that, 
in  i'outh  Viet.iani.  we  h.ive  bdcn  guilty,  time 
and  time  again,  of  aggretsioi  on  our  part. 
Take  the  Tonkin  B-.y  incide-:t,  Ihe  first 
propaganda  of  the  administration  was  that 
the  American  ships  were  7,5  njjles  from  those 
North  Vietnamo.-e  ulands  .3  .to  6  miles  off 
the  coast  of  North  VietnaiA,  which  were 
bombed  by  South  Victnameae  vesselr— ves- 
sels which  we  equipped,  which  moved  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  our  FJrnba:  sy  and  of 
U.S.  Navy  ship.-  in  Tonkin  Bay  at  the  tl.nie. 
Our  admini.;tratlon  said  they  were  75  miles 
away.  Well,  if  Ru'Eia  had  |i  destroyer  75 
miles  from  Key  West,  for  example,  and  Castro 
ECiit  over  a  destroyer  to  bomb  Key  Wc~t,  you 
know  what  we  would  do  to  that  deiuroycr 
75  miles  away.  We  would  givt  it  one  chance 
to  come  into  port,  and  if  it  did  not  come  to 
port,  we  would  sink  it,  becau-e  we  would 
know  that  it  was  there  for  a  cc'cr.  The  75- 
mile  issue  blew  up  in  their  face,  because  we — 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — got  the 
log  of  the  ships,  and  when  tlie  bombing  of 
the  islands  took  place,  that  American  vessel 
w.-v-,  within  13  mile.-  of  the  l.ilands.  That  is 
why  I  say  we  acted  as  a  provocateur.  Of 
course,  our  .■=h;ps  were  on  the  high  seas,  and 
had  the  right  to  be  where  tliey  were,  as  far 
as  tlie  high  sea  laws  were  concerned.  But. 
we  had  no  right  to  be  there  as  a  cover  to 
those  South  Vletname.se  vc.-stls.  Time  and 
time  again,  we  have  been  poj-ticipants  in  a 
violation  of  the  borders  of  Cambodia,  of  the 
borders  of  North  Vietnam,  and.  a.-;  Is  usually 
the  case  when  you  get  into  a  dirty  war,  both 
sides  play  dirty.  We  have  been  playing  dirty 
along  with  the  Communists. 

Moderator  Jones.  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  debate,  each  Senator  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  summary 
remark. 

Senator  Proxmire.  My  good  friend  Senator 
WAY^fE  Morse  is  a  great  Sen.itor  and  a  gre.at 
debater,  but  it  seems  he  has  fiiiled  to  distin- 


guish the  difToronce  between  our  action  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Wc  are  there  because  we  v.'ere  in- 
vited by  the  duly  constituted  and  recognized 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  a  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  recognized  by  over  loo 
nations  in  the  world.  Although  there  have 
been  five  succossiie  govenmienis,  each  one 
has  wanted  us  to  st.;y,  and  every  element  in 
this  Government  today  has  asked  us  to  stay 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  Vietna- 
mese are  there  to  subvert  that  Government, 
to  overt lirow  that  Oovcriiment,  to  destroy 
that  Government.  I  think  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  on  that  basis,  Senn- 
tor  Morse  has  offered  us  an  alternative,  but 
wh.it  an  alternative.  He  hns  said  tlie  U.N. 
Charter  indicates  that  we  can  call  tVie  United 
Nations  together  in  10  or  15  days — but  why 
is  the  U.N.  paralyzed?  It  is  paraly.tcd  because 
the  nations  cannot  vote.  It  is  paralyzed  be- 
cause the  problem  of  the  Russian  dues  to  the 
UN.  will  not  be  solved  until  September.  I 
wish  it  were  not  so — I  wish  we  were  living  in 
a  dilTerent  kind  of  a  world.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
wc  had  an  international  court  of  justice,  and 
tii:it  we  could  take  the  Communists  to  that 
court.  Hov.'  nice  it  would  be  if  we  could  get 
8.5  nations  to  join  us  in  South  Vietnam.  But, 
as  the  .Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out, 
we  cannot  even  get  the  SEATO  nations  to 
join  us  in  Soiuh  Vietnam.  If  communism  is 
going  to  be  stoiiped,  we  have  to  stop  It. 
Finally,  the  position  of  the  administration  in 
this  perplexing,  complex,  and  dlflicult  situa- 
tion. Is  that  negotiation,  and  the  will  to  try 
and  hope  and  pray  and  work  for  a  peaceful 
solution  Ihrougli  negotiation,  is  important. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  important  element. 
When  dealing  with  the  Communists,  in  the 
kind  of  real  world  in  which  they  are  operat- 
ing, you  have  to  have  tuo  other  legs  to  this 
stool,  too.  One  of  those  legs  is  the  kind  of 
hard,  tough,  grinding  as.=  ist:'.nce  we  are  devel- 
oping in  Vietnam  so  she  c-.n  develop  her  in- 
depc2idence,  so  that  she  can  have  the  seed- 
bed of  political  freedom.  The  third  leg,  and 
the  one  that  is  so  hard  for  Americans  who 
live  peace  to  accept,  is  that  of  force  and 
power — the  force  of  military  mu.=cle  and  the 
will  to  use  that  military  muscle.  What  the 
administration  is  doing  is  to  use  our  military 
force,  use  our  economic  ability,  and  at  the 
same  time  sincerely  and  honestly  work  to  cre- 
ate :■.  situation  in  which  negotiations  will  be 
possible,  but  negotiations  that  can  permit  a 
free  and  independent  South  Vietnam  and 
slop  Communist  aggression. 

Senator  Morse.  When  my  very  close  friend 
Senator  Proxmire  talks  about  our  being  in- 
vited into  South  Vietnam  by  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  I  v.ould  a,;k  him,  "Which 
one?"  "When?"  No  governmont  has  been 
set  up  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
saw  to  it  that  that  did  not  happen  in  1956. 
We  stopped  the  government  from  being  set 
up  in  South  Vietnam.  We  set  up  our  own 
puppet,  and  a  whole  chain  of  puppets.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  says  a  hundred  or  so  nations 
ha'.e  recognized  that  government.  Well,  we 
have  spent  $100  billion  now  in  foreign  aid 
to  some  100  nations  and  they  are  not  going 
to  olfend  us  very  quickly.  I  want  to  ."-ay  tiiat 
it  is  pretty  diflicult  for  this  great  power  of 
the  United  States  to  find  very  many  people 
taking  positions  that  they  will  not  recoanize 
a  puppet.  »  •  •  We  never  have  been  called 
in  by  a  government  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  1  am  for  a  procedure  that  will  give 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  their  own  gov- 
ernment, not  an  American-imposed  govern- 
ment, which  they  have  had  ever  since  1954. 

The  United  Nations  is  in  a  position  to  work. 
Read  the  charter.  Who  Is  responsible  for  the 
fact  than  the  U.N.  went  out  of  session?  It 
was  what  Ambassador  Stevenson  called  a 
procedural  vote  orr  article  19,  the  most  sub- 
stantive vote  that  could  be  cast  in  that  gen- 
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eril  se.sp;on.  Tliat  is  why  the  stvidcnts  of 
the  Unite<'  Nations  are  severely  criticizing 
the  United  States  for  our  courj;e  of  action  on 
articl°  19-  ahd  they  should  criticize.  That  is 
why  your  Senator  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate 
aETDiiist  the  policv  of  our  Government,  backed 
UD  bv  a  surprising  number  of  Sei  ators.  when 
Is- id  "You  should  hold  the  nose  of  Russia 
and  France  to  the  grindstone  in  the  United 
\'a'ion.s— not  let  them  out  of  it.  and  in.sist 
on  a  vote  on  article  19."  But  I  am  talking 
about  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  United 
Nations,  an  extraordinary  sosrio.i  called  for 
the  nations  to  carry  out  their  responsibility 
to  keep  the  peace.  I  have  no  doubt  what  the 
General  Assembly  would  do  if  reconvened.  If 
there  wai,  any  hope  oi  maintaining  the  peace 
bV  the  United  Nations  sending  whatever 
number  of  divisions  of  the  U.N.  troops  neces- 
sarv  to  enforce  the  peace  in  .-routheast  A.=:ia. 
T^T^ey  would  quickly  waive  any  oblig'tiais 
reg.a"rding  any  money  if  they  could  get  this 
matter  decided;  then  they  could  go  back  to 
the  debate  on  article  19. 

I  did  not  come  here,  and  Senator  Proxmire 
did  not  come  here,  to  .o^k  lor  agreement.  We 
came  believing  that  what  is  needed  in  this 
countrv  on  this  critical  i;i;ue  is  the  thought 
of  the  American  people — to  g«t  the  American 
people  away  from  tiicir  dogmas  and  their 
sloeans.  Remember,  you,  too,  have  a  re'pon- 
sibriitv  of  statesmanship.  Yours  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  citizen-statesmanship.  Never 
forget  that' foreign  policy  under  our  constitu- 
tion does  not  belong  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  myths  or 
bubbles  that  needs  to  be  burst.  Foreign 
policy  belongs  to  you.  the  people.  The  Pres- 
ident is  the  administrator  of  the  people's 
foreign  policy,  subject  to  the  checks  of  Con- 
gress. We  now  have  to  think  about  American 
IjovVand  girls  100,  200,  500,  and  1,000  years 
from  now.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
if  we  follow  this  cour.se.  we  will  neier  leave 
a  heritage  of  freedom  to  our. grandchildren. 

Moderator  Jones.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Mop.sE,  and  particularly  for  that  final  word. 
It  h:is  been  our  privilege  to  listen  to  a  di.-^cus- 
sion  of  truly  historic  proportions  this  eve- 
ning, for  which  we  thank  both  of  our  guests 
verv  warmly. 


SIGNIFICANT  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
VOTING    RIGHTS    BILL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.s,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  Senate  adopted  a  most  signifi- 
cant amendment  to  the  voting  rights 
bill.  The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  of  New  York,  will  enfran- 
chise thousands  of  Spani.sh  speaking 
Citizens.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  de- 
serv'es  the  gratitude  of  all  those  dedi- 
cated to  equality  in  voting  for  dii-ecting 
hi.s  gieat  abilities  to  the  pa.ssase  of  this 
smendment. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
denial  of  the  rirtht  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion of  any  person  because  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  read,  write,  or  understand  English 
if  he  hos  succes.sfully  completed  the  sixth 
3'ade  in  a  public  or  accredited  private 
scliool  in  any  State,  territory,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  which  the  predominant 


c!as.sroom  language  was  other  than  Eng- 
lish. 

The  amendment  provides: 

No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he  has 
.succecsfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  in  a  public  school  in,  or  a  private 
scliool  accredited  by,  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  the  predomi- 
nant classroom  language  was  other  than  Eng- 
lish, shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any 
Federal,  .State,  or  local  election  because  of 
his  inability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or 
interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  language, 
except  that  in  States  in  which  State  law- 
provides  that  a  different  level  of  education 
is  presumptive  of  literacy,  he  shall  dem.on- 
strate  that  he  has  successfully  completed 
an  equivalent  level  of  education  in  a  public 
school  in,  or  a  private  schcol  accredited  by, 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  cf  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
which  the  predominant  classroom  language 
was  other  than  English. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  Congress  certainly  has 
the  pov/cr  to  pass  this  literacy  test 
amendment  under  the  enforcement 
clauses  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  that  no  State  shall  "deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  In  New- 
York  State  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens have  been  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

New  York  State  requires  a  prospective 
voter  to  take  an  English  language  liter- 
acy test  or  to  establish  his  literacy  by 
showing  an  eighth  grade  education  at  a 
school  conducted  in  English.  As  a  result 
of  this  requirement  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Puerto  Rican  origin  do 
not  register  to  vote.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  estimated  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 730,000  Puerto  Ricans  in 
New  York,  of  whom  approximately  480,- 

000  are  of  voting  age.  Less  than  one- 
third— about  150,000  are  registered  to 
vote.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  all 
the  other  330,000  are  not  registered  be- 
cause of  the  lit-eracy  test,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  substantial  number  do  not 

'  register  for  this  reason. 

The  New  Yorker  of  Puerto  Rican  origin 
has  every  opportunity  to  be  as  well  in- 
formed a  voter  as  his  English-speaking 
neighbor.  There  are  Spanish-language 
ne-.vspapers,  televisions,  and  radio.  The 
schools  in  Puerto  Rico  teach  civics  and 
American  history.  The  English-language 
literacy  test  is  an  arbitral^  requirement 
for  voting  and  should  be  abolished, 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  through- 
out my  service  in  Congress  to  abolish  the 
literacy  test  completely.  In  this  Congress 
my  bill  to  eliminate?  the  literacy  test  is 
H.R.  2477.  I  testified  at  length  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-  on 
this  question.  I  believe  the  least  we  can 
do  in  this  session  is  to  adopt  the  literacy 
test  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Kennedy  of  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  this  amendment  is  not 
included  in  the  voting  rights  bill  which 
has  been  reported  out  by  the  House.  In 
viev;  of  the  action  taken  by  the  other 
body.  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  it.  and 

1  urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciar>-  to  accept  the 
amendment  when  the  voting  rights  bill 
is  on  the  floor.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  this  fight  to  bring  full 
rights  of  citizenship  to  thousands  of 
Americans  v.ho  speak  Spanish. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SOCIETY 
AND  THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Reach 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Mrs  Reach  is  staff  asso- 
ciate of  the  Community  Service  Society, 
the  oldest  and  largest  voluntary  family 
service  agency  in  the  country.  We  will 
shortly  be  debating  the  administration's 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  I  believe  that  this  testimony 
will  add  to  our  deliberations.  There- 
fore, I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  testimony: 

Statement  Presented  Before  the  Senate 
Sl-ecommittee  on   Hocsing  of   the  Com 

MITTEE    on    B.\NKING    .^ND    CrRRENCY    ON    S. 

1354;  H.R.  5840,  April  9,  1965 
(By  Barbara  Reach,  committee  on  housing 
and  urban  development) 

My  name  is  Barabara  Reach  and  I  repre- 
sent the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  of  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  Y'ork. 

The  Community  Service  Society,  founded 
in  184B,  is  the  oldest  and  largest  voluntary 
family  service  agency  in  the  country.  It  has 
always  combined  a  program  of  social  action 
with  its  direct  services  to  troubled  families 
and  individuals.  From  the  earliest  years,  its 
workers  recognized  the  influence' of  housing 
conditions  on  the  quality  of  family  life  and 
began  to  attack  the  slums  in  which  the  pKwr 
of  New  Y'ork  City  were  forced  to  live.  The 
conimittce  on  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment was  formally  organized  in  1898.  Since 
then  its  interests  have  broadened  to  include 
not  only  the  establishment  and  protection 
of  housing  standards,  the  provision  of  new 
and  rehabilitated  housing  for  persons  cf  low 
and  middle  income,  and  the  organization  of 
humane  and  efficient  means  of  relocation, 
but  the  planning  and  administration  of  the 
whole  urban  environment  in  which  an  ever- 
growing majority  of  our  citizens  live.  The 
committee  is  therefore  a  body  that  can  speak 
with  authority  on  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

My  comments  will  be  confined  to  sections 
of  the  bill  which  we  consider  of  primary  im- 
portance to  our  work  in  New  York  City.  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Hhe  administration  recog- 
nizes the  crucial  importance  of  dealing  con- 
structively with  the  many  problems  beset- 
ting our  "cities.  But  we  feel  that  in  many 
respects  the  specilic  proposals  of  this  bill  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
urban  crisis. 

TrruE  I 
Section  101.  authorizing  rent  supplements 
for  certain  lamilies,  recognizes  a  technique 
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which  the  conimittee  h;\s  studied  in  some 
detail.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  of  great 
%-.ilU(^,  not  r.s  a  substitute  for  existing  pro- 
gr;',ms  cf  public  nnd  piiblicly  aided  housing, 
but  as  a  complement  to  th.cm.  However,  we 
du-..pprovc  of  section  101  in  its  present  form. 

It  Uinito  this  aid  to  persons  v.hose  income 
is  too  liigii  for  admission  to  public  liousir.g 
br.t  too  low  for  middle-income  housing. 
Tills  group  is  indeed  in  liced  of  help;  but 
ti.cre  is  anoliier  group  wliose  need  is  e\en 
grcitcr.  I  refer  to  the  many  people  wiiof.e 
i'.'icojr.cs  arc  .^o  low  that  tliry  cannot  p.iv  even 
the  rents  in  public  hoiishig.  Their  desperate 
situation  mui.c  not  be  ignored. 

We  therefore  recommend  th.it  this  section 
be  amended  to  niL'kc  all  pcr£o:;s  v.iio  are 
tli^ible  for  public  hou-^^ing  elisible  for  the 
rent  supplemient  program  itnder  certain 
conditions.  Tliese  coj.divions  slioald  be 
tiiat,  for  the  ensuir.g  3  ycirs,  tite  anticipated 
ntunber  of  applications  for  public  housing 
in  the  are.t  under  consideration  exceed  tlie 
anticipated  supply  by  10  percent,  and  that 
the  applicants  be  in  all  otiter  ways  qualUled 
for  tlie  rent  supplementation  progri  ni  (.luiji, 
der  "qtialified  tenant"  subdivision    (2)). 

We  consider  tills  amendment  an  import.-int 
one  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  we  believe  that  the  housing  need  of 
the  additional  persons  thereby  inclttded  is 
very  great  and  tliat  it  shotild  be  met  in  the 
present  program.  Secondly,  it  would  facili- 
ttite  the  integr^aion  of  f^imilies  of  ditiering 
economic  stattis,  v.'hich  tiiis  committee  con- 
siders one  of  the  prime  assets  of  a  rent  sup- 
plementation program.  The  restrictions  now 
in  section  101  woti'.d.  conversely,  aggravate 
t;ie  segregation  by  income  that  now  prevails 
in  public  and  publicly  aided  projects  and 
tiiat  has  had  well-known  and  regrettable 
effecto  on  the  famihes  living  tliere. 

A  second  recommendation  on  the  subject 
of  eligibility  requiremciiis  concerns  the  pro- 
visions for  the  aged.  We  appreciate  the 
im.portance  of  offering  r-pecial  consideration 
to  older  persons,  btit  we  would  suggest  that 
the  annual  income  ccrtiflcation  be  continued 
for  the  elderly  until  they  reach  72,  the  age 
at  which  income  certification  is  no  longer 
required  under  social  security. 

Wc  disapprove  also  of  a  third  provision, 
Which  restricts  rent  stipplements  to  housing 
built  with  the  aid  cf  FHA  Insured  section 
221(a)(3)  market-lnterest-rate  mortgages. 
In  otir  opinion  th6  stipplements  should  be 
available  also  for  housing  btiilt  with  the  aid 
of  m.ortgages  carrying  interest  below  the 
market  rate,  and  als»  for  the  type  of  limited 
dividend,  limited  profit,  and  redevelopment 
comp.my  hotising  now  included  in  the  New 
York  State  housing  program. 

We  recommend  adoption  of  section  103, 
atuhorizing  the  use  of  urban  renewal  capital 
grant  funds  for  rehabilitation  grants  in  cer- 
tain hardship  cases;  this  Alls  an  obvious 
gap  in  existing  provisions  for  rehabilitation. 
We  likewise  approve  of  section  104.  which 
would  make  variotts  public  housing  provi- 
sions more  equitable  by  extending  to  handi- 
capped persons  certain  benefits  that  are  now 
available  only  to  the  elderly. 

Section  105  authorizes,  for  persons  and 
businesses  displaced  by  federally  aided  mass 
transportation  projects,  the  same  relocation 
benefits  now  provided  under  tSie  urban  re- 
newal and  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
grams. The  committee,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  several  pioneering  studies 
that  proved  the  social  and  economic  im- 
portance of  Eotmd  relocation  procedures,  is 
glad  to  see  tiie  present  benefits  made  avail- 
able on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  those  who  are 
f  jrrcd  to  make  by  various  Federal  activities. 
Tills  provision  corrects  an  obviotis  inequity. 
However,  we  want  also  to  point  out  that 
small  businesses  in  urban  renewal  areas  are 
given  very  inadequate  recompense,  and  to 
urge  that  the  Congress  establish  higher  ben- 
efits for  them. 


FHA   insttrance 


TITLE  n 

In  title  II,  dealing  with 
operations,  we  are  piu'ticulariy  interested  in 
section  203,  which  atUhorizcs  higher  mort- 
gage limits  for  dwelling  units  with  four 
or  more  bedrooms.  We  coijsider  this  sec- 
tion of  grc.it  importance  ind  support  it 
strongly.  In  many  cities  la^ge  fantilies  are 
among  the  neediest  and  at  t'.:c  r  me  time 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  m  :.:.  n.i-r  decent 
housing  within  their  mean;;.,  'liie  l.iw  as  it 
st.'nds  discourages  the  cmstrtiction  of 
proper  accommodations  for  them,  and  the 
proposed  change  is  urgently  needed. 

.Sociion  2Ct  is  intended  to  i  ncourage  reha- 
bilitation of  rental  housing  ii ,  urban  renewal 
rr.  .s  by  liberalizing  the  prov  iions  of  ."^cclioa 
2-1.  We  appro-iC  of  tlie  nc  v  provisions  as 
f.ir  as  they  go,  btit  would  ti  ggc.-.t  a  further 
e.iiing  of  rastiictlons.  At  pi  cscnt.  when  an 
owner  is  to  occupy  part  o '  the  building, 
I'deuts  are  available  only  if  the  rehabilita- 
tion provides  from  5  to  ]  1  units.  This 
re'-itiiramont  is  too  rigid.  For  example,  in  the 
New  Yprk  City  West  Side  Jrban  Renewal 
area  there  is  now  great  intcrei  t  in  remodeling 
brownstoncs.  In  some  of  tl'  ese,  one  apart- 
ntent  to  a  floor  is  a  good  airai  igement;  but  in 
smaller  buildings  one  floor  is  not  enough 
for  family  occupancy.  We  tl  crefore  tirge  an 
amaiidmont  that  would  mi  ke  section  220 
loans  available  lor  buildings  with  as  few  as 
three  units. 

Tirt.E    III 

Turning  to  tille  III,  Urb;  n  Renewal,  we 
are  glad  that  the  ndministn  ,tiou  recognizes 
the  irapartance  of  this  very  ialuab!3  tool  for 
tlie  rcvitalization  of  our  clti<  s.  However,  we 
are  deeply  diSLippointcd  in  trie  specific  pro- 
visions of  section  302.  The  increase  in  ati- 
thorization  for  capital  gran  s  for  this  pro- 
gram is  in  our  opinion  entii  ely  inadequate. 
There  is  a  huge  backlog  of  desperately  needed 
projects  that  are  waiting  for  3tir\cy  and  plan- 
ning funds.  We  therefore  uiige  tlie  Congress 
to  increase  the  authorizatio!^  to  an  amount 
more  comnicnstirate  with  thq  need. 

TrrLE   IV 

The  provision  of  low-rc:it  public  housing 
has  been  a  leading  interest  of  the  committee 
for  many  years„and  v.-e  believe  that  all  possi- 
ble means  of  increasing  the  siipply  should  be 
explored.  We  therefore  approve  section  402, 
which  would  encourage  gre.itfr  u?e  of  exist- 
ing private  housing  by  faciUtating  tlie  pur- 
chase, ptirchass  and  rehablUU;tion.  or  leasing 
of  private  units.  Applicatioa  of  these  provi- 
sions cotild  add  more  units  ta  the  supply  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  welcome  variety  into 
the  low-rent  housing  pro^rartj. 

The  framers  of  this  bill  oJiviously  antici- 
pate that  a  great  proportion  of  public  hotis- 
ing  units  added  to  the  stlpply  in  future 
years  will  be  in  now  btillditigs  constructed 
specifically  for  tills  purpose:  with  this  prog- 
nosis we  agree.  However,  v.iaien  we  study  tiie 
table  prc.:;eiited  in  the  settion-by-sectioa 
analysis  on  section  4C3,  v.-g  find  that  the 
number  of  additional  itniSs  pl.inned  can 
only  be  described  as  grcsply  Inadequate. 
In  all  3  programs — rcgulat  construction, 
purchase,  and  lea.ning — the  ef pected  total  for 
the  entire  country  is  240.000;  in  the  regular 
program,  the  total  is  140,0fi0.  To  anyone 
aware  of  the  need  for  public  housing,  to  any- 
one who  knows  that  in  New  York  City  alone 
there  are  100.000  families  t>u  the  waiting 
list  for  public  hou.sing.  it  Is  obvious  that 
these  totals  can  hardly  begin  to  meet  the 
need. 

We  furthermore  consider  it  very  important 
that  the  bill  in  its  final  fortn  establish  no- 
hard-fast  rule  as  to  how  public  housing 
units  are  to  be  distributed  ainong  the  three 
programs.  In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
purchase  or  leasing  can  be  cf  little  use  be- 
cause of  the  overall  shortage  of  housing. 
We  recommend  that  the  Oirjngress  specifi- 
cally declare  that   the  funds  atithorizcd  for 
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any  State  may  be  directed  to  whichever  pro- 
gram or  proizrams  best  meet  the  needs  and 
resources  of  that  St.ite.  ' 

Turnir.g  to  section  4i;3,  v.e  note  particularly 
in  tlie  section-by-section  analysis  tlie  state- 
ment that  housing  authorities  will  be  author- 
ized to  provide  counseling  and  other  neces- 
sary services.  In  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  to  the  tenants  of  public  housing. 
This  is  already  done  to  some  extent,  but  we 
welcome  official  recognition,  which  will  en- 
courage expansion  of  the  program.  We  be- 
lieve  that  these  services  can  he'p  to  bring 
about  what  we  all  hope  for:  not  only  becter 
housing  for  low-incume  f.:milics,  but  a  tjet- 
ter  life  as  well. 

While  discussing  low-rr-nt  public  hou-shi", 
we  want  to  urge — as  we  have  before — repeal 
of  the  existing  provision  that  limits  the 
amount  for  any  one  State  to  15  percent  of 
the  total.  This  arbitrary  figure  means  that 
-the  protrram  cannot  be  responsive  to  need, 
which  varies  widely  from  State  to  State! 
Fia-tlicrmore,  the  jjrovision  i.-:  particularly 
prejudicial  bccatiso  tlie  limitation  is  in  terms 
of  money,  not  of  dwelling  units.  Therefore 
a  State  in  a  high-cost  area,  like  New  York, 
gets  proportionately  fewer  units  than  States 
where  costs  are  lower.  We  consider  the 
limitation  inequitable  and  urge  that  the 
Congress  amend  tlie  present  bill  to  eliml- 
nata  it. 

The  construction  cost  limits  per  room  on 
public  hotising  were  established  some  yeirs 
ago  and  are  now  unrealistic.  Tliey  are  52,000 
per  room,  with  a  possible  rise  to  $2,750  In 
high-cost  areas;  the  corresponding  figures 
for  apartments  for  the  aged  are  $1,000 
higher.  The  latter  figures  we  consider  rea- 
sonable, but  the  other  limits  shotdd  be 
raised. 

We  have  learned  also  that  there  is  an  ad- 
ministrative ceiling  on  the  total  cost  of  an 
apartment,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
rooms  It  contains.  This  of  course  mear.s 
that  (ewer  apartments  are  built  for  the  larg? 
families  whose  need  for  decent  housing  Is 
so  great.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Con- 
eress  would  formally  state  its  approval  of  , 
the  construction  of  large  apariments  where 
they  arc  in  demand,  .so  long  as  the  cost  limits 
per  room  are  adhered  to. 

Allocations  for  the  development  of  open 
spaces  of  a  public  housing  site  are  almost 
always  inadequate.  It  appears  that  the  im- 
portance of  a  pleasing  and  healthful  environ- 
ment for  public  housing  families  Is  consist- 
ently ignored  in  budgeting  a  project,  and 
that  site  development  is  given  only  such 
moneys  as  may  happen  to  be  left  over  when 
construction  is  completed.  This  is  in  no  wny 
consistent  with  tlic  emphasis  on  urban  beati- 
tification  and  improvement  shown  in  title 
VIII,  and  betrays  a  very  shortsighted  view  of 
the  purpose  of  pab'ic  housing.  We  urc;e  thr.t 
this  situation  be  remedied. 

Finally,  we  would  point  out  that  the  pub- 
lic housing  administration  does  not  now 
take  advantage  of  the  full  amount  of  sub- 
sidy authorized.  That  this  practice  slici'.M 
be  followed  when  many  people  cannot  a.forrl 
public  housing  at  ])revailing  rents  is  ob- 
viously ill  advi.=^cd.  Congress  shotild  declare 
specifically  that  the  full  amount  authorized 
should  be  used.  Otherwi.-o  the  persons  most 
in  need  of  decent  subsidized  housing  will 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  tiie  help  they 
should  have. 

TITLE     VI 

The  committee  ha.s  long  realized  that  the 
provision  of  "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary" 
housing  Is  not  enough  in  itself  to  create  a 
better  life  for  the  tenants.  Only  too  often 
-  it  has  resulted  in  barren,  ble^ik  projects  with 
the  atmosphere  of  a  ghetto.  We  therefore 
believe  that  section  G03,  which  authori/^e; 
grants  for  various  types  of  neighborhood 
facilities,  is  a  very  valuable  step  toward  o, 
good  urban  environment.  It  would  eiic'a'.r- 
age  good  planning  and  stimulate  local  effort. 


Section  G04,  authorizing  grants  to  assist 
in'advance  acquisition  of  land  for  public 
works  or  facilities.  Is  another  excellent  pro- 
vision. Advance  acquisition  has  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  orderly  planning  and 
CTOWth  ill  other  countries,  and  we  urge  that 
ijiis  section  be  kept  in  the  bill. 
TITLE  vrn 

Bcin'^  coi.cerned,  as  we  are.  with  the  in- 
fluence'of  the  total  urban  environment  on 
the  lives  cf  city  families,  we  are  glad  to  find 
liiat  the  administration  recognizes  the  value 
of  beauty,  amenity,  and  recreation.  Section 
804'.  providing  cr-ints  for  acquiring  open- 
Epace  land  in  built-up  urban  areas,  could  be 
extremely  useful  and  must  be  kept  in  the  act. 
We' likewise  approve  strongly  of  section  805, 
which  would  authorize  matching  grants  for 
tirb.in  beautification  and  improvement. 
Both  of  these  valuable  sections,  like  those 
we  have  discussed  in  title  VI,  could  be  of 
incalculable  infiuence  in  stimulating  sound 
urban  planning. 

TITLE    X 

Finally,  the  committee  welcomes  and 
thoroughly  approves  section  1002.  Federal- 
State  training  progrrms  have  already  proved 
their  worth  in  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  community  planning,  and  we 
believe  that  the  increased  authorization  is 
well  justified. 

OTHER  nECo::Mi;ND.\TiONS 

Two  important  matters  have  been  ignored 
in  the  framing  of  this  legislation.  First. 
it  does  not  authorize  direct  loans  for  re- 
habUitation.  and  we  strongly  recommend 
adding  such  a  provision.  Second,  wc  believe 
that  nonprofit  nursing  homes  sliould  be 
made  eligible  for  the  aids  now  available  to 
other  types  of  housing.  The  need  for  this 
type  01  accommodation  is  already  great,  and 
it  will  inevitably  increase  with  the  increase 
in  our  elderly  population  and  with  tlie  in- 
creasing consideration  of  nursing  homes. 
when  medically  appropriate,  as  a  less  costly 
alternative  to  general  hospitals.  These  fa- 
cilities, once  built,  can  be  self-supporting 
In  respect  to  current  operating  costs,  but 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  financing  the  con- 
struction. We  therefore  urge  authorization 
of  either  mortgage  insurance  for  low-interest 
rate  loans  or  a  program  of  direct  loans  for 
nonprofit  nursing  homes. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  that  we  are  greatly  en- 
couraged by  tlie  administration's  recogni- 
tion that,  as  the  President  has  well  said, 
"the  future  of  the  American  city  will  play 
the  most  vital  role"  in  the  quert  for  a  better 
life  in  this  country.  This  bill  authorizes 
some  valuable  new  approaches  to  housing 
and  to  urban  problems  in  general,  and  these 
we  welcom-?.  But  in  its  present  form  the 
measure  is  both  inadequate  and  ili-propor- 
tioned.  giving  the  most  help  to  those  least 
in  need  of  it  and  failing  to  cope  with  tlie 
urban  crisis  on  tlie  scale  that  the  facts 
demand.  If  the  much-heralded  war  on  pov- 
Pr*y  is  not  to  dwindle  into  a  minor  tactical 
skirmish,  there  must  be  a  massive  and  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  decay  of  otir  central 
cities. 

Many  millions  of  city-dwellers  are  existing 
in  intolerable  conditions  that  arc  the  lesult 
cf  generations  of  greed  and  neglect.  It  will 
be  difficult  if  not  impcssible  for  the  po\  erty 
program  to  reach  these  millions  if  no  change 
is  made  in  tb.eir  demoralizing  environment. 
A  new  and  clTectivc  Federal  program  for  im- 
proving botli  housing  and  the  whale  develop- 
ment of  our  ciiics  covild  give  them  new  hope 
and  a  real  chance  for  a  better  life.  The 
situation  thus  poses  an  enormous  challenge, 
find  we  are  forced  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration bill  in  many  respects  does  not  meet 
't.  We  hope  that  tlie  Congress  will  welcome 
"his  challenge  and  seize  the  opportunity  it 
offers. 


CLERGY  RESPONSE  TO  CHARGES 
ABOUT  RECENT  SELMA-MONT- 
GOMERY  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MARCH 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Ncv;  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  largest 
cuculatlon  weekly  ncv.s  ma  -azuie  of  the 
Epi.'^copal  Church,  the  Witness,  for 
Christ  and  His  Church,  has  published  as 
its  story  of  the  week  in  the  May  20,  1965, 
edition,  volume  50,  No.  19.  a  most  thor- 
our^'h  news  rcjjcrt  about  the  clergy  re- 
siionse  to  charges  aoout  the  recent 
Selma-Montgomery  civil  rights  march. 
In  addition  to  very  careful  and  complete 
reporting  by  the  editors  of  this  Episcopal 
Ciiurch  publication,  headquartered  at 
Tunlihanncc'.:.  Pa.,  the  editnrs  liave 
printed  an  editorial  entitled  "Fiction  Ver- 
bU.s  Fact." 

The  highest  officials  of  the  churches 
entrusted  rcspon.sibilty  for  preparing  the 
clcr'-y  reply  lo  two  outstandins  church- 
men. One  is  the  Rev.  W.  Rodney  Shaw 
of  the  Methodist  Church  who  helped  in- 
sure a  ihou^rhtful.  spiritual  approach  to 
answering  the  serious  charges  made 
a'-"a:nst  the  cler.2y.  The  other  is  a  lay- 
man of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Frederick 
H.  Sontag.  a  public  relations  and  re- 
search consultant  of  Montclair,  N.J., 
within  my  congressional  district,  a  long- 
time leader  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
who  initiated  and  coordinated  the  clergy 
effort. 

All  too  often  the  men  and  women  who 
actually  carry  throuc^h  the  difficult  as- 
signment of  accomplishing  such  a  proj- 
ect must  remain  without  recognition. 
The  editors  of  the  Witness  have  per- 
formed a  service  by  giving  credit  where 
it  is  due.  In  addition  to  sharing  the 
Wiine.'^s  magazine  article  and  editorial 
Willi  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
press,  persons  interested  in  civil  rights 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  serious  stu- 
dents of  our  legislative  process.  I  would 
also  like  to  include  a  list  of  the  organi- 
zations and  men  and  women  who  in 
varying  decrees  made  the  clergy  for  Ala- 
bama truth  project  ix)ssiblc. 

(From  the  Witness  for  Christ  and  His 
Church,  May  20,  1965] 

AL.iBAJIA  CON-C.!tESSM.\N  ANSWERED  TY  CHfRCH 

Gkovp 

A  fast-moving  iiitcrfaith  religious  team 
eliectiveiy  began  an.=wcring  the  charges  of 
sex  orgies.  drtuikcniiCfs  and  general  misbe- 
havior during  the  Selm.a-Montgomery  civil 
rights  march  as  they  were  made  on  the  flocr 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man WILLI.^M  DiCKiN.soN  of  Alabama. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  through  its  clergy 
and  laymen,  took  a  leading  role  in  organiz- 
ing and  stasTing  what  is  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  mo.'^t  cflecti\e  joint  interfaith 
congressional  efforts  recently.  A  couple  of 
Episcopal  priest-s,  Roman  Catholic  nion- 
signors  and  a  nun  and  a  Protestant  minister 
flew  lo  Washington  from  as  far  away  as 
San  Francisco,  Kansas  City.  Pittsburgh,  etc.. 
to  work  together  as  a  team  with  ei.stern- 
based  laymen  on  the  Joint  congressional 
effort.  The  all-faith  Selma  team  issued  ( 1 ) 
a   Joint   fctatement   on    morality,    (2)    a    fact 


and  fiction  sheet  and  (3)  released  some  of 
tlic  many  telegrams  from  clergy  and  religiTUS 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  including  most  major  religious  groups, 
defending  the  civil  rights  marchers"  behavior 
and  answering  the  Alabama  Republican's 
attacks. 

On  March  30,  Congressman  Dickinsom 
m..de  liis  first  major  Houe  speech  ag-iinst 
the  Sclma  civil  rigiits  marchers.  Frederick 
H.  Sontag.  a  public  relations  and  research 
consultant  of  Montclair.  N.J.,  a  lor.g-time 
leader  in  th.e  ci\il  rights  movement  and  a 
leading  EplscDpal  layman,  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  for  several  weeks  afterward  no 
ansvier  to  Congressman  Dickinson's  attacks 
were  made  before  the  House.  When  Con- 
gres.  man  Dickinson  sent  advance  notice  to 
his  colleagues  dtiring  April  that  he  wculd 
give  anotlier  major  speech  with  reportedly 
supporting  affidavits,  Mr.  Sontag  decided  that 
tiio  tmic  to  clear  the  good  name  of  the  clergy 
and  lay  people  who  participated  in  the  over- 
ail  civil  rights  efforts,  and  especially  the 
Selma-Montgomery  march,  had  come.  At 
the  same  time  he  received  word  from  sev- 
eral top  prelates  that  they  wanted  some 
action  in  Wasiiington  clearing  the  name  of 
the  clergy,  dafendirg  their  clo.?e  associate, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  taking  the 
civil  rights  movement  off  the  defensive  and 
b.'.ck  onto  the  track  for  a  constructive  civil 
rights-  bill. 

On  Thursday  evening.  April  22.  a  private 
decision  was  made  that  an  effort  should  be 
attempted.  The  following  day  the  first  quiet 
e.xplcratory  calls  were  made  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  some  of  the  Washington  area 
clergy  leaders  and  by  Saturday  a  hard  core 
nucleus  of  dedicated  chttrchmen  and  civil 
rights  leaders  was  in  formation.  A  natural- 
born  clergy  leader,  the  Reverend  W.  Rodney 
Shaw  cf  the  Methodist  Church,  was  recom- 
mended as  the  oiserations  officer  for  the  clergy 
evil  rights  task  force.  With  only  1  hour's 
notice,  Mr.  Shaw  appeared  before  a  closed 
door  n.eeting  cf  representatives  of  nine  mod- 
erate Republican  organizations.  At  that  time 
a  young  Episcopal  layman,  Douglas  Weller  3d, 
executive  director  of  Yale  Republican  Ad- 
vance, volunteered  to  assist  in  Shaw's  office 
for  the  next  several  days. 

During  the  weekend  telephone  calls  fanned 
out  ail  over  the  Nation  to  select  the  best 
team  which  could  quick'y  come  to  Washing- 
ten  to  answer  the  Congressman's  Tuesday 
speech  and  then  eo  on  the  offensive  the  next 
day. 

By  Monday.  April  26.  the  clergy  representa- 
tives had  arrived  in  Washington  with  thi 
blessing  and  support  of  their  superiors  and 
Shaw  offered  his  Methodist  Buildmg  office  as 
working  headquarters  for  the  group.  Right 
across  from,  the  Capitol,  this  was  a  most  con- 
venient and  congenial  location.  Frederick 
Sontag  in  the  meantime  had  carefully  re- 
searched the  correct  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  clergy  group  and  these  had 
been  approved  by  civil  rights  and  congres- 
sional supporters.  After  meeting  together 
f  rst  Moiid;  y  noon  for  joint  consultation  and 
sharing  of  experiences,  the  clergy  group 
visited  .vith  Congressman  Willi.^m  Dickin- 
son at  his  office.  He  explained  why  he  was 
ni'.k.ng  these  attacks  on  the  clergy  in  t'le 
march  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Sister 
Lcoline.  several  of  the  clergy  carefully  ex- 
an'.ined  the  uncaptioned.  unidentified  pho- 
tographs which  he  claimed  wculd  support 
his  case.  After  several  questions  about  these 
photographs.  Congressman  Dickinson  de- 
cided the  next  day  not  to  use  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  perhaps  having  been 
slir.kcn  in  their  believability  by  the  clergy 
reaction.  Although  the  clergy,  in  a  forceful, 
quiet  and  dignified  session  did  not  change 
Congressman  Dickinson's  mind,  there  was 
an  exchange  of  opinion  and  fact  before  the 
next  day's  attack  by  the  Alabama  Congress- 
man.   That  afternoon  and  evening  the  clergy, 
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working  In  several  tcr.m.",  wont  over  the 
points  made  by  Congressman  Dickiijson  and 
ihcn  wrote  up  their  own  statement  of  con- 
science, analyzed  the  statements  made  in  the 
Co-.c.RrssioN\L  RrcouD  against  the  civil 
riglits  marchers  by  several  Con;;zrcssman  and 
tiijugiit  tbrough  witii  Episcrp-^l  layni.-'n  S.^n- 
t.Tg  ti^e  str.itegy  to  be  roilowed  for  ih?  days 
ahe jd. 

rOr.D  AXD  M'COP.MACIC 

On  Tiiesd.iy  morning  the  clergy  group  had 
n  40-minute  privnte  Intcrvicv  with  House 
Reptiblicaii  minority  leader.  Cehald  Ford, 
an  EpiKcc^T'U.in.  at  which  time  they  pre- 
fentcd  to  him  the  iinited  religious  viewpoint 
and  supporting  mateririis  about  tiie  march. 
Cc■ngrcs^m,^n  Foed  statnd  to  the  c^oup  that 
he  dov'.bted  tliat  he  v;ould  be  r.ble  to  cent;: in 
Congressman  Dicktnsox  and  he  did  not  oiTer 
or  promise  a  defense  of  tl'ic  clorg}-  dm-ing  this 
friendly  and  courteous  interview. 

Having  failed  to  receive  assurances  of 
E-.  publicans  again.st  Congressman  Dickix- 
soN'o  statements  of  stx  orcips,  coznmuni.^m 
nnd  drunkenness,  a  small  group  then  notified 
Hou5e  Speaker  Joii.v  McCorm.\ck  of  tlicir 
intention  not  to  take  Congressman  Dickix- 
sox's  attacks  lying  down.  The  clergy  group 
tlien  divided  into  teaans  fanning  out  all  over 
the  House  oiTico  .buikUnj.^;  to  visit  as  many 
Congrosomcn  of  both  p.irties  as  were  known 
to  be  interested  in  civil  rights  and  in  the 
time  still  available  who  v.'ould  consider  ask- 
ing challenging  questions  and  bringing  out 
pertinent  fucts  during  Dxckixson's  late? 
afternoon  attack. 

TEAM    MOVES    FA.ST 

Then,  moving  with  fast  military  precision. 
the  press  kit  of  tiie  clergy  statements  and 
Telegrams  were  released  to  the  press  by 
Frederick  Sontag  a  couple  of  hours  before 
DiCKi^'soN  spoke  so  that  they  would  be  sure 
to  be  considered  by  responsible  press  media 
in, their  coverage  of  the  Dickinson-  speech. 
The  clergy  group  then  assembled  in  the 
Hovise  gallery,  substantially  reinforced  by 
nionsignors.  priests,  nuns,  Protestant  clergy- 
men and  church  lay  officia.ls. 

Speaker  McCormack,  who  was  white  v.-ith 
anger  at  advance  Dickinson  te.it,  decided 
tii.tt  he  personally  would  preside  during  the 
special  order  hour-long  presentation.  Tliis 
is  quite  unusual,  as  normally  a  regtilar  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  handles  the  special  orders 
which  follow  the  regular  House  bu=itiess. 
During  Dickinson's  speech  the  Speaker  con- 
tinually glanced  up  at  the  galleries,  where 
a  large  group  of  Washington  Roman  Catholic 
friends  had  Joined  together  to  be  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  representatives  of  the  clergy 
team.  Looking  furiously  down  at  the  floor 
and  turning  around  sharply  in  his  chair  while 
passing  notes,  McCormack  made  clear  that 
he  v.-as  getting  ready  for  action.  In  contrast. 
Minority  Leader  Gfhald  Ford  sat  relaxed, 
leaning  back  next  to  his  campaign  manager, 
Congressman  Robert  Griffin,  of  Michigan. 
Halfway  thrcjigh  Dickinson's  speech.  Ford 
left  the  floor *of  the  House  reportedly  to  keep 
another  engagement.  That  was  the  turning 
j>oint  of  the  debate  politically  because  one  of 
several  men  Dickinson  had  to  yield  to  on  the 
Republican  side  would  have  been  his  own 
leader.  If  Ford  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  report  to  the  House  of  the  visit  that  morn- 
ing by  nine  representatives  of  all  the  major 
faiths  and  to  state  to  the  House  that  there 
was  another  point  of  view  sharply  contrast- 
ing with  that  of  Repttbllcan  Congressman 
Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  the  day's  events 
w-ould  have  turned  out  quite  'differently. 
None  of  the  Fopd  assistants  or  supporters  said 
anything  while  Congressman  Dickinson 
spoke.  Congressman  Hastings  Keith  asked 
one  question  whether  Congressm.an  Dickin- 
son could  prove  his  charges. 

telegram  from  shebp.ill 
After  the  debate  was  all  over  Republican 
Congressman   William   Bates   of   Massachu- 


setts had  read  into  the  Recokd  a  telegram  by 
the  Reverend  Goldwaiie  Sherrill  of  Ipswich, 
Mass..  son  of  the  former  pfesiding  bishop, 
who  had  m.-rclwd  the  whole  way  between 
Sclma  and  Montgomery,  denying  wrongdoing 
and  praising  the  conduct  of  the  marchers. 
Tlie  absence  of  a  single  R(Spubliean  voice, 
liberal,  moderate  or  conscrv^iiive,  to  inter- 
rupt Dickinson  was  a  profound  disappoint- 
ment to  the  clergy,  well  ovci'  half  of  whom 
were  Republicans.  The  mcsiagcs  to  Repub- 
lican Cliairman  Raymond  Bli  ;s.  an  Episcopa- 
lian, al.so  had  yielded  no  resul  .s. 

DEMOCUATS    AC! 

Ni(W  it  was  tlie  turn  of  the  majority  party. 
Quickly  a  number  of  Demccrai.-: — 'William 
Ryan,  of  New  'i'ork:  JosErn  I  esnick,  of  New 
York;  Barf..\tt  O'Hara.  of  Illinois;  Paul 
Krees.  of  New  .^rsey,  and  1  "dwaf.d  Roybal, 
cf  California,  d'rfcnded  the  clergy  and  the 
march  and  attacked  the  undocmnented, 
vague  Dicltinson  a.Tidavits. 

Using  the  clergy  materials  iv.".{Iat)le  in  the 
press  galleries  the  Dcmocratii  team  began  to 
set  the  record  straight.  H3wei.er,  in  the 
Senate  a  Rejsublican  voice  of  conscience  in 
ci'i  il  riglits.  Senator  J.»co3  K  Javits,  of  New 
York,  was  doing  likewise  aDne.  The  next 
day  he  would  be  followed  l:y  Congressman 
OcDEN  Rf.id.  Republican,  of  !>nw  York.  Once 
the  civil  rights  speeches  in  ;he  House  were 
over,  tlie  clergy  and  pro-cii'il-rights  Con- 
gressmen gathered  aroiuid 
Cormack  and  a  friendly  oif- 
sion  '.vas  held. 


Speaker     Mc- 
thc-record  ses- 


epap.e   for    r.IEEtiNG 
team    then    returned    to    the 


f: 

The    clergy 

Mctliodisr  Building  to  prepare  tlieir  press 
co'.iierrnce  the  ne.xc  d.iy.  Ifhroughout  the 
planning  of  this  clergy  cooperative  venture, 
Fredericli  Sontag  had  insisted  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  churclie.>  of  The  Nation 
were  entitled  to  present  Their  point  of  view 
at  a  time  of  their  ov.-n  choosing  separated 
from  congressional  charges  and  counter- 
charges. Although  one  New  York  Episcopal 
church  official  was  afraid  tJiat  the  clergy 
team  could  not  handle  the  Washington  press 
corps'  questions,  the  church  prelates  and 
Frederick  Sontag  stood  their  ground  and  in- 
sisted on  a  press  iconferenoe.  The  clergy 
team  carefully  went  over  questions  that 
could  be  asked,  tape-recorded  their  impres- 
sions of  tlieir  interviews  wirli  tlic  Congress- 
men they  ho.d  visited,  and  through  quiet 
prayer  and  joint  meditation,  decided  the 
areas  of  discussion  each  caiuld  co;cr  best 
the  next  day. 

On  Wednesday  morning  again  each  clergy- 
man and  layman  went  to  wcrship  in  their 
own  respective  churches  and  then  joined 
together  as  a  strong  united  team  for  their 
press  conference. 

PACKED    SE^SIOX 

The  National  Council  of  Cinirchcs  room 
was  the  la.rgest  available  ar.d  it  was  packed 
so  tightly  with  reporters,  cameram.en,  and 
photographers  tliat  some  press  people  had 
to  leave  because  there  was  no  place  for  them 
to  sit  down.  For  one  and  a  half  hours  the 
team  fielded  the  questions  of  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps'  finest.  Tire  dean  of  Wash- 
ington religious  editors.  Unit<-d  Press  Inter- 
national's Louis  Cassels,  an  Episcopal  lay- 
man, was  joined  by  such  veterans  as  George 
Herman  of  CBS  news  for  the  Walter  Cron- 
kite  program:  the  Huntley-Brinkley  NBC 
camera  crew  were  there,  as  well  as  ABC-TV, 
etc.  Soon  nationwide  Assockited  Press  and 
United  Press  International  stories  were 
carrying  the  strong  clergy  defense  of  the 
march,  Martin  Luther  King,  otiier  civil 
rights  leaders,  and  the  vehement  denial  of 
sex  org),g^  and  the  like. 

TOP    COVERAGE 

That  night  before  a  stirrtd  audience  of 
clergy  staying  in  various  Washington  homes, 
the  NBC-TV  network  on  the  Huntley-Brink- 
ley program  showed  film  of  how  their  own 


reporter  and  camera  crew  had  retraced  the 
steps  of  the  march,  had  compared  at  ench 
place  Dickinson's  charges  witli  the  strte- 
ments  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  end  had 
found  tlie  clergy's  position  to  be  ccrreci 
CBS-TV  news  analyst  Eric  Severe  id,  after 
the  clt-rgy  prejs  co:ifercnce  lilnis  were  shown, 
told  how  once  upon  a  time  there  was  the 
class  of  1D4C  in  Congress  and  liow  out  of  this 
came  a  man  named  Joseph  McCarthy  whom 
people  did  not  take  scrlou.^ly  at  first  when  he 
w.ivcd  unsubstantiated  affidavits.  Then  the 
CBS  commentator  reminded  his  nationwide 
audience  that  now  v.as  tlie  class  of  19G4  with 
a  new  group  from  Alabama,  Missis.sippi.  etc.. 
wiiii  a  Congressman  named  Wh^liam  Dick- 
inson waving  similar  cliargos,  photograplis, 
etc.  Time  nnd  Newsweek  magazirics  carried 
intervie-*'  stories  with  the  clergy  te;u3i  in 
their  weekend  editions. 

SlIAW     AND     SONTAG 

While  the  clergy  were  doing  their  ouii 
talking  and  rebuttal  as  well  as  making  coii- 
.'tructive  civil  rights  points,  Mr.  Siiaw  and 
Frederick  Sontag  were  talking  wiiii  tome  of 
the  responsible  press  ofTicials  who  knew 
DicKi:.-soN  was  inaccurate.  Soon  the  UPI 
management  was  challer.ging  Dici:i:,son's 
Etaton.entG  that  their  pcr.<^onnel  h.d  wit- 
nescd  sex  orgies,  including  pliotographer 
Philip  Sandlln,  who  is  not  a  writer.  Honest 
southern  editors  and  reporters,  such  as  man- 
aging editor  Robert  Craig  of  the  Spartan- 
burg, S  C.  Journal  and  Reporter,  told  the 
AP  that  he  had  spent  tlie  entire  marcli  loolc- 
ing  for  misconduct  and  had  not  found  any. 
Dickinson  rewated  some  of  his  charges  in 
Montgomery  the  following  Sunday,  the  same 
day  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  in  a  signed 
editorial  by  Dun  Wasson,  managing  editor, 
stated  that  he  had  not  proven  his  case. 
Captain  Wilson  Baker,  Selma  puiilic  safety 
director,  told  the  UPI  tliat  he  did  not  witness 
tiie  immorality  charged  in  Congress  by  Dick- 
inson. Art  Buchwald,  the  humorist  column- 
ist, did  a  piece  about  this  situation  in  the 
thoug'nt  that  some  liumor  might  be  helplul 
in  bringing  tlie  ligi^t  of  day  into  some  of  tiie 
charges. 

Congressman  Gerald  Ford  told  the  wire 
services  that  "as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
Congressman  Dickinson  has  the  right  to 
make  any  comment.  I  believe  the  comments 
he  made  are  his  responsibility."  On  the  same 
day  that  Congressman  Dickinson  spoke. 
Ford  issued  a  j;ress  relca.se  commenting  on 
Vietnam  and  the  next  day  during  a  press 
conference  stated  that  House  Republicans 
would  pick  up  in  106*5  the  44  scats  they  lost 
in  the  1964  election;  but  he  did  not  take 
a  position  for  the  civil  rights  clergy. 

As  a  new  week  was  beginning  Dickinson, 
w.xs  repeating  his  charges,  while  Democratic 
Alcmbers  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives 
were  beginning  to  make  new  statements  de- 
fending the  march  a.nd  clergy  and  up'nolding 
the  overall  civil  rights  effort.  Ten  days  after 
the  Dickinson  speech  tv.-o  House  Republi- 
cans. John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York,  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  Silvio  Conte  of  Massachmetts 
denounced  the  Alabama  Congressman's 
charges. 

As  the  various  clergy  returned  to  their 
regular  assignments,  it  became  clear  that  the 
effort  to  bring  the  truth  to  bear  against 
Dickinson's  charges  was  Just  beginning. 
Sontag  had  just  received  several  calls  of  ap- 
preciation for  a  Job  well  done  when  he  went 
through  Philadelphia  and  stopped  by  at  tlie 
Episcopal  dioce.'-.an  convention.  He  was 
shocked  to  find  that  clergy  and  lay  people 
had  received  reprints  of  the  Dickinson 
ciiarges  with  an  unsigned  transmittal  note 
urging  the  Philadelphia  area  Episcopalians 
to  believe  Dickinson  and  to  repudiate  the 
work  of  their  own  church  and  highly  re- 
spected and  beloved  bishop. 

The  Joint  clergy  effort  answering  Dickin- 
son showed  that  with  professional  advice 
and    a-ssistance    church    leaders    and    groups 
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could  work  most  effectively  in  Washington 
fo'lowing  sound  and  accepted  procedures  to 
strengthen  the  civil  rights  cause.  With  so 
,Ti->ny  roadblocks  still  ahead,  the  operation 
described  above  will  probably  be  a  landmark 
in"  clficiency.  elTectiveness.  courtesy,  and 
speed.  Many  others  like  this  will  be  needed 
in  the  years  ahe.ul. 

iFrom    the    V/itness    for    Christ     and    His 
Church,  May  20.  1065) 

Editorlal:  "Fiction  Versus  Fact" 

(Sister  Mary  Peter,  of  Chicago,  was  one  of 
manv  Calholic.-?  wlio  were  on  the  march  from. 
Selma  to  Monttromcry.  Many  of  them  were 
asked  by  the  Reverend  John  Cronin,  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  what  they 
tiiought  of  the  charges  made  by  Congressman 
V,'iLLL\M  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  which 
we  report  on  page  3  in  this  issue.  We  have 
read  all  of  the  50  or  more  telegrams  sent  in 
replv  and,  without  exception,  they  give  the 
lie'  to  the  Congressman.  Sister  Mary's  wire 
stood  out  bccatise  it  was  diilercnt.  She  said: 
■We  believe  wint  we  want  to  l:>elieve.  Hav- 
ing itching  cars  that  delight  in  vicious  gossip 
we  make  up  or  framr-  up  what  we  want 
others  to  believe.  Malignant  fables  of  sex 
orcies  on  the  Selma  march  fool  only  those 
of  the  slanderous  segregated  mind.  I  was 
there,  I  know."  Her  wisdom  is  attested  by 
this  fiction-fact  statement  released  by  10  re- 
ligious leadens,  5  of  whom  marciicd  the  entire 
way  from  Seima  to  Montgomery,  including 
the  Reverend  Jlorris  Samuel,  Episcopalian, 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  the  head  of  the  secu- 
rity detail  for  the  entire  march  ) 

Fiction:  Congressman  Vvilmam  L.  Dickin- 
son, of  Alabama,  stated  (Congr-ssional 
Record,  p.  6333,  Mar.  30)  thPt  Rev.  Norman 
Truesdcll.  of  Dubuque,  lov.'a,  kit  the  Selma- 
Moutgomery  march  in  di'-gust  over  the  "im- 
moraiity"  on  the  march. 

Fact:  Statement  by  rruecdcll.  Wart  burg 
Theological  Seminary.  Dubuque,  Iowa  (daily 
Cokgrlssional  Recop.d,  p.  A15!<(5,  Apr.  li: 
■•This  (the  above  charges  of  Congressman 
Dickinson  I  is  a  blatant  lie.  I  saw  no  evi- 
vdence  of  this  alleged  immorality.  •  •  •  I 
'was  not  disillusioned,  but  inspired  by  the 
freedom  marchers  responsible  Christian  con- 
duct •   •   •." 

Fiction  (Congressional  Rfcord.  p.  6333, 
Mnr.  30 1:  The  Congressman  stated  that 
R.tbbi  <!Ptchard  Rubenst€in.  of  Pittsburgh. 
lelt  the  freedom  march  in  disgust  over  the 
"immorality"  on  the  march. 

Fact  (daily  Concression.m,  Record,  p. 
A181D,  Apr.  13)  :  Rabbi  Ruben.-tein  was  not 
even  on  tlie  march.  He  was  :n  Pittsburgh  at 
^  the  time  of  the  march.  He  had  been  in 
Montgomery  March  15  and  IG,  a  week  prior 
to  the  freedom  march,  and  said,  "I  can  testify 
th:;t  tb.e  moral  conduct  of  our  students  was 
beyond  reproach."  Rabbi  Rubensteln  on 
April  27  Wired  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lcrd  of 
Washington  as  follows:  "Representative  Wil- 
liam Dickinson  has  incorrectly  stated  I  left 
Eelma-Montgomery  marcii  because  disgusted 
immoral  conduct  of  marchers.  I  was  never 
en  march.  In  phone  conversation  Represent- 
ative Dickinson  promised  correction.  To 
flate  he  has  failed  to  fulfill  promise.  I  was  in 
Montgomery  with  130  Pittsburgh  college 
studtius.  Saw  a'osolulely  no  immoral  con- 
duct.    Students  behavior  beyond  reproach." 

Fiction  {Congressional  Record,  p.  6333. 
Mar.  30  1  :  Tlie  alleged  text  of  an  alleged  cir- 
cular inviting  marchers  to  a  burlesque  re- 
view each  evening  is  included  in  Congrcss- 
r."iin  DicKiN'--0N'5  staloment  and  described  by 
him  as  having  been  "actually  handed  out  to 
the  marchers  t>y  some  of  those  participating 
in  the  march." 

Fact:  No  such  leaflet  or  anything  remotely 
t-rembling  it  wa^  seen  on  the  march  or  at 
r.ny  other  time  by  the  undersigned  nor  by 
any  of  the  many  participants  in  the  march 
otjestioned  on  this  subject  by  the  under- 
signed, nor  has  the  Congressman  making  the 


charge  yet  produced  any  proof  that  such  a 
leaflet  was  produced  or  circulated  by  the 
marchers. 

Fiction:  The  above  leaflet  stated  that  "tent 
9  will  be  pitched  each  evening  ahead  of  the 
march,  »  •   •  ••  (for  a  burlesque  show). 

Fact:  There  was  no  "tent  9"  nor  any  other 
tent  for  entertainment  purposes.  There  were 
four  tents,  one  for  women  and  one  for  men, 
one  for  food  and  one  for  the  press.  All  these 
tents  were  under  the  steady  surveillance  of 
the  security  guard  during  the  night.  Many 
of  the  tent,  cleanup,  supply,  and  other 
workers  i  mostly  ministers,  priests,  and  semi- 
nary students — all  male)  slept  in  the  food 
tent  (luid  in  the  press  tent  when  tiiat  was 
not  occupied  by  reporters).  A  notarized 
document  substantiating  these  items,  and 
signed  by  seminary  students  who  were  work- 
ing with  the  march  is  available  from  the  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  An- 
selmo.  Calif. 

Fiction  (Congressional  Record,  p.  6333, 
Mar.  30)  :  Congreisman  Dickinson  states  that 
"drunkenness  and  sex  orgies  were  the  order 
of  tiie  day"  on  the  road  to  Montgomery. 

Fact:  The  Birmingham  News.  March  28, 
after  reporting  various  alleged  immoralities 
prior  to  the  m:;rch.  stated,  "The  charge  tliat 
similar  activity  took  place  at  the  various 
camp.sites  during  the  march  to  Montgomery 
could  not  be  substantiated."  Tlie  Birming- 
ham News  had  a  reporter  accoinpanying  the 
entire  marcii. 

A  news  truck  was  constantly  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  marchers.  Camera- 
men, with  long-distance  lens,  rtxle  up  on  the 
bed  of  this  truck  and  could  bring  the  entire 
line  of  march  into  the  focus  of  tlieir  cameras. 
Kelicojiters  with  news  cameramen  fre- 
quently hovered  low  over  the  ma-chers.  Re- 
porters and  news  photographers  from  major 
riews  media,  including  the  Birmingham  News, 
went  constantly  up  and  down  both  sides  of 
the  marching  line,  looking  for  unusual  and 
newsworthy  item.s.  Just  the  sight  of  a 
marcher  cooling  his  feet  in  a  roadside  pool 
was  enough  to  bring  a  dozen  photographers 
to  the  scene. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  close 
and  continuing  surveillance  described  above, 
any  illicit  activity  such  as  the  Congressman 
described  as  being  "the  order  of  the  doy" 
would  have  immediately  been  spotted  by 
newsmen  and  have  brought  a  score  of 
cameramen  racing  to  tlie  scene.  But,  to  this 
day,  no  picture  and  no  report  of  any  such 
alleged  illicit  act  on  the  march  has  come 
from  any  of  the  many  newsmen  accompany- 
ing the  march. 

iPiction  (Congressional  Record,  p.  G333. 
Mar.  30 1  :  After  alleging  that  drunkenness 
and  sex  orgies  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Congressman  Dickinson  said,  "photographs 
were  taken  of  tliis.  1  am  tcld.  I  have  not  seen 
the  actual  photographs,  but  they  are  being 
processed  and  compiled." 

Fact:  The  photographs  at  last  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Congressman  as  evidence  should 
be  closely  examined  by  all  to  see  whether  they 
actually  reveal  illicit  activity  or  are  deemed 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  Congressman 
simjily  because  they  show  interracial  fellow- 
ship. 

Other  photos  arc  of  unidentified  objects, 
such  as  one  that  shows  an  ash  tray  stand  with 
debris  piled  on  the  floor  at  its  base.  In  this 
debris  is  a  contraceptive  device  that  could 
have  been  put  there  by  anyone.  Tlie  context 
of  the  picture  gives  no  clear  indication  where 
in  the  United  St;ites  the  ash  tray  and  the 
debris  are  located.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  accept 
tills  photo  as  evidence  of  debauchery  by 
those  on  the  march. 

Fiction  (Congressional  Record,  p.  6334, 
Mar.  30)  :  The  Congressman  states  that  only 
the  Communist  party  could  weld  t-ogether 
into  one  force  the  many  diverse  groups  he 
describes  as  being  a  part  of  the  march. 

Fact:  To  the  chcrEte  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  is  Communist  influenced  U.S.  At- 


torney General  Katzenbach  replied  (Asso- 
ciated Press,  April  4,  1965)  "I  don't  think 
think  it  is  true  at  all  *  •  *  Communists  and 
leftwing  people  have  been  remarkably  un- 
successful in  actually  influencing  any  deci- 
sions and  certainly  have  not  captured  any  of 
the  leadership." 

Signing  the  statement: 

The  "Reverend  Richard  F.  Dickinson,  mis- 
sionary. United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
studying  at  San  Francisco  Theological  ftemi- 
nary,  California.  Was  on  night  security 
patrol  and  marched  most  of  the  way  to 
Montgomery.  Was  in  Selma  1  week  before 
the  march.  Has  been  in  Camden.  Ala.  the 
last  4  weeks.     (Disciplines  cf  Christ) 

Sister  Mary  Leoline,  B.V.M.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  She  marched  the  entire  way.  (Roman 
Catholic) 

James  Martin,  President  of  the  student 
body  of  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  represents  60  students  from  that 
school  who  worked  each  day  on  the  tent  and 
cleanup  crews.     (Presbyterian) 

Msgr.  Victor  G.  Moser.  pastor  of  Annun- 
ciation Church,  chairman  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  council  on  religion  and  race.  He 
was  in  Alabama  during  the  entire  march  and 
marciicd  3  days.     (Roman  Catholic) 

The  Reverend  Dom  Orsini,  rector.  St. 
Luke's  Church.  Pittsburch,  Pa.  He  marched 
all   the  way.      (Episcopal) 

The  Reverend  Morris  Samuel,  director  of 
the  parish  of  E.  Los  Angeles,  and  head  of  the 
security  detail  for  the  entire  march. 

The  Reverend  Canon  Kenneth  Sharpe.  Na- 
tional Cathedral,  Washington,  DC.  He  was 
in  Selma  3  days  before  the  march.  (Epis- 
copal ) 

The  Reverend  William  R.  Shaw,  director 
of  the  department  of  economic  life,  general 
board  of  Christian  social  concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  marched  the  entire 
wa.y.     (Methodist) 

Norman  Truesdcll.  a  ministerial  student  at 
the  Wartburg  Theological  Seminary  in  Du- 
buque. Iowa.  (American  Lutheran  Church) 
:  Frederick  H.  Sontag.  Episcopal  Layman, 
who  was  not  in  Selma  but  who  researched 
the  material  for  the  above  statement. 


Clergy    for   Al.^bama   Trvth   Project — List 
OF  Participating  Organizations 

From  Friday.  April  19.  through  Wednesday, 
April  28.  clergy  and  laymen  of  all  com- 
munions from  all  parts  of  the  country  par- 
ticipat-ed  in  an  effort  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  the  facts  regarding  the  Selma 
march.  Although  it  Is  impossible  to  list 
everyone  who  has  participated  in  this  vol- 
untary elTort,  special  appreciation  is  due  to: 

The  general  board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Mary  Praser.  Mrs.  Carol  Ross,  and 
Manuel  Espartero  who  did  all  the  typing, 
Sam  Gri£5n.  Bill  Cobun.  Andre  Parks,  and 
Dale  Ridgway  who  did  the  multilithing  and 
collating  and  Rodney  Shaw,  who  worked  in 
the  planning  and  execution  group. 

Tlie  National  Catholic  Welfare  Cotmcil, 
particularly  Fr.  Cronin.  assistant  director. 
Department    of    Social    Action. 

The  National  Catholic  Conference  for 
Interracial  Justice  and  Mr.  Mathew  Ahmann, 
executive  director. 

Several  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  canons  of  the  National  Cathedral,  and 
the  Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Ra- 
cial Unity,  particularly  the  Reverend  John  F. 
Morris,  executive  director  and  Frederick  H. 
Sontag,  public  relations  and  research  con- 
sultant,  who  played  an  invaluable  role  in 
initiating  and  executing  this  project. 
-  The  Washington  Council  of  Churches,  par- 
ticularly Virgil  Lowder. 

Several  congressional  offices,  and  several 
prelates  who  encouraged  and  supported  this 
project  from  the  beginning  and  whose  pray- 
ers and  assistance  sustained  this  effort 
throughout. 
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A  REPORT  ON   "THE   GROWTH   OF 
THE  U.S.  POPULATION" 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Air.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker  this 
morning  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  issued  a  report  on  "The  Growth 
of  the  U.S.  Population"  which  showed  ' 
rapid  population  growth  is  an  Ameri- 
can problem  in  addition  to  being  a  world 
problem  and  one  which  our  country  can 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore.  The  interna- 
iional  aspects  of  the  population  explosion 
are  already  well  known.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  all  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  world  standard  of  living  in 
order  to  promote  a  stable  world  order 
could  be  undone  by  the  fantastically 
rapid  growth  in  world  population.  The 
foreign  aid  program  we  will  be  debating 
today  will  do  little  good  if  the  popula- 
tion explosion  is  not  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

Because  of  both  the  domestic  and  in- 
ternational aspects  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  will: 

First.  State  a  congressional  finding 
regarding  the  urgency  and  importance 
of  the  problem.s  associated  with  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  declare  it  the 
policy  of  this  Government  "to  more 
effectively  deal  with  rapid  population 
growth  throughout  the  world." 

Second.  Authorize  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Popu- 
laiion  Problems  to  promote  informed 
discus.sion  and  increased  attention  and 
activity  regarding  population  growth. 
Grants  will  also  be  made  for  State  meet- 
ings prior  to  the  White  House  Conference. 

Third.  Establish  two  new  assistant 
secretaries  for  population  affairs  in  the 
Departments  of  State  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide  the 
vitally  needed  high-level  coordination 
regarding  both  the  international  and 
domestic  aspects  of  population  growth. 

Tills  bill  is  intended  to  help  fulfill 
President  Johnson's  pledge  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  address  to  "seek  new  ways 
to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with 
the  explosion  in  world  population." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  At  the  time 
of  Christ  the  earth's  population  was 
one-quarter  billion;  by  1830  it  had  risen 
to  1  billion;  by  1930,  only  a  hundred 
years  later,  it  was  2  billion;  and  by  to- 
day, 1965,  it  has  taken  only  35  additional 
years  tp  add  another  billion.  And  in  an- 
otlier  35  years,  by  the  year  2000,  world 
population  will  actually  double  and  reach 
6  billion  people. 

In  considering  the  incredible  results 
of  the  world  population  explosion,  let  us 
not  forget  the  conclusion*  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science's  report  on 
U.S.  population  growth;  we  in  America 
also  have  a  serious  population  problem. 
We  are  all  aware  that  many  parents  have 
families  that  are  larger  than  they  can 
properly  raise.  As  a  result  both  parents 
and  children  face  lives  of  constant  strug- 


gle and  aiLxiety.  Wc  must  develop  birth 
control  methods  that  are  effective,  and 
acceptable  to  all. 

In  addition  we  must  see  that  such 
methods  are  fully  publicized.  All  of  us 
firmly  believe  that  family  size  is  a  de- 
cision to  be  made  solely  and  privately  by 
husband  and  wife.  But  I  also  believe 
that  husband  and  wife  should  have 
available  the  full  information  necessary 
to  assist  them  in  making  informed  and 
responsible  decisions  about  the  size  of 
their  families.  j 

Both  because  of  the  international  and 
domestic  aspects,  we  need  Increased  at- 
tention and  concern  about  population 
gro\Vth. 

I  have  already  spoken  to  Chairman 
William  D.'wvson  of  th.e  Ilcur^e  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  about  hold- 
ins  early  hearings  on  this  bill.  Hear- 
ings themselves  would  bt  helpful  in 
many  v.-ays.  Hearinps  would  i^rovide  a 
forum  to  further  the  informed  and  re- 
sponsible dialog  between  all  rcli:'ious 
and  social  groups  which  hps  filially  re- 
placed the  previous  situation  of  em- 
barrassment and  mutual  suspicion. 
This  problem  is  too  v'tal  for  both  oiir 
country  and  the  world  for  ut  to  hide  from 
it  any  longer.  In  addition,  the  hearings 
would  help  determine  wliether  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  the  authotization  to  do 
all  the  things  necessary  iE  the  way  of 
research  and  disseminatioi  of  informa- 
tion and  also  whether  v.e  hive  the  proper 
coordination  regarding  pojulation  prob- 
lems among  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private  groups. 

I  want  to  state  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
associated  with  Senators  Einest  Gruen- 
iNG  and  Joseph  Clark  and  Congressmen 
Morris  Udall,  Chap.les  Dxr.os,  Jr.,  and 
P.\uL  Todd,  v.ho  have  introduced  similar 
bills. 

I  want  to  particularly  c mgratulat-e 
Congressman  Todd  for  his  determina- 
tion to  greatly  increase  research  about 
human  fertility  by  both  governmental 
and  pinvate  agencies.  Paul  Todd's  vig- 
orous and  effective  leadership  in  such 
a  usually  sensitive  area  has  gained  him 
a  great  deal  of  respect  among  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  early  hearings  on  t^ie  population 
explosion. 


SILVER  DOLLARS  NOT  TO  BE  MINT- 
ED—SOUND DECISION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addi-ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  j 

There  was  no  objection.   ' 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  week  I  have  on  three  occasions 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  lack  of  any  justification  for  issuing 
silver  dollars  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. Although  the  Coi^rcss  had  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $600,000  for 
their  manufacture,  the  circumstances 
uhich  may  have  warranted  such  ex- 
penditure last  summer  have  completely 
changed. 


Last  July,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury  Dillon  believed  that  a  large  quantity 
of  silver  dollars  should  be  coined  for  issu- 
ance in  the  Western  States,  where  they 
have  historically  circulated  and  where 
they  were  then  in  short  supi)ly.  Putting 
new  silver  dollars  into  circulation  in  the 
West  could,  he  felt,  greatly  alleviate  the 
heavy  demands  which  were  being  made 
on  the  quarter  and  50-cent  pieces. 

The  scarcity  of  silver  dollars  in  circu- 
lation has  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  as  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  found 
in  its  studies  of  the  coin  shortage,  most 
of  the  silver  dollars  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  produced  are  beinij 
hoarded.  There  is  now  every  indication 
that  if  the  Government  were  to  produce 
45  million  silver  dollars  at  this  time  none 
of  those  would  remain  in  circulation.  In 
fact,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  statement 
printed  in  the  May  24  issue  of  the  Con- 
or fssional  Record,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  among  bankers,  numis- 
matists, and  othei's  who  are  cognizant  of 
the  coin  situation  that  the  silver  dollars 
would  never  actually  circulate. 

Ample  evidence  of  that  probability  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  coin  publica- 
tions already  contain  advei-tisements 
offering  the  silver  dollars  on  a  when- 
issued  basis,  at  premiums  of  S4  and  $5. 

The  changed  circumstances  since  last 
summer  when  the  Congress  authorized 
the  silver  dollars  to  be  made  are  that 
they  v.ould  not  in  any  manner  relieve  the 
coin  shortage.  What  wc  would  be  doing 
v.'ould  be  to  subsidize  speculation,  by 
spending  $600,000  to  manufacture  the 
coins,  and  using  up  a  full  year's  domestic 
production  of  silver  in  the  procc-s?. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mas.'^achusctts  [Mr.  Coxte]  also  stronsly 
objected  to  this  minting  and  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  which  he  is 
a  member  held  hearings  on  this  yester- 
day. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel,  it  seems  to 
me.  with  the  v.-isdom  of  the  Treasury's 
decision  of  yesterday  to  hold  back  on 
the  manufacture  of  the  dollars  at  this 
tim.e.  This  decision  followed  the  api^ro- 
priations  hearing  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTEl,  for  his  perseverance  and  ac- 
complishment. 

The  Treasury's  decision  not  to  mint 
the  dollars  at  this  time  requires  no  con- 
gres:<ional  approval.  However,  the  $600,- 
000  appropriation  to  cover  costs  of  mint- 
ing the  silver  dollars  will  expire  on  June 
30.    1965. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  Treas- 
ury's decision  seems  wise.  For  a  long 
time  the  Treasury  has  had  under  study 
the  necessity  for  changing  the  metallic 
content  of  dimes,  quarters,  and  halves, 
because  of  our  diminishing  silver  .niji- 
plies. 

Its  report  on  the  silver  situation  which 
it  is  obliged  to  make  to  the  Congress,  has 
been  delayed.  The  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  in  its  most  recent 
report  on  the  coin  shortage — House  Re- 
port No.  195,  89th  CongrP.ss,  1st  .ses- 
sion— recommended  to  the  Treasury  that 
it  delay  minting  the  silver  dollars  until 
the  Congress  had  received  the  Treasury's 


report  and  had  had  opportunity  to  decide 
en  the  new  alloys  for  subsidiary  coins. 

We  also  urged  the  Treasury  to  make  its 
I'^port  to  the  Congress  on  the  silver  and 
coin  alloys  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I 
would  again  urge  the  Treasury  to  expe- 
dite its  report. 


^Jl 


irJLL  DISCLOSURE  DEMANDED 

Mr,  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  jninute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full 
disclosure  by  the  State  Department  and 
AID  officials  should  be  made  to  the 
American  public  on  what  sums  ac- 
tually go  into  our  total  foreign  aid  pro- 
^-ram.'  The  State  Department  has  been 
misleadiim  the  American  people  by 
claiming  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  a 
"barebones"  request  of  only  $3.4  billion. 
In  addition  to  this  sum  requested  in  the 
act  for  1965  there  are  additional  re- 
Q'jcsts  totaling  over  $2.5  billion  through 
.^uch  pro:-' rams  as  the  Peace  Corps.  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  plus  sums  buried  in 
many  of  the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies 
for  some  sort  of  foreign  aid  program. 

Furthermore,  after  June  30  there  will 
be  over  $9  billion  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances available  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram'. Tlie  American  people  are  not  be- 
ing told  the  complete  story  on  foreign 
aid^ ';  The  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  stocks  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  aid  program.  The 
contention  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
doQs  not  have  an  effect  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
aneo  of  payments,  since  85  percent  of 
t!ie  dollars  made  available  for  foreicn  aid 
are  reportedly  being  spent  in  the  United 
Staitles  is  a  spurious  contention.     This 


would  be  true  only  if  the  dollars  spent 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  exports  and, 
unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  For 
example,  in  six  countries  receiving  so- 
called  program  loans,  expenditures  to- 
taled over  $567  million  in  1964.  yet  U.S. 
exports  to  those  same  six  countries  in- 
creased only  $60  million  in  the  same 
period.  Also,  our  aid  to  Latin  America 
has  increased  since  1956  to  1963  by  300 
percent,  yet  our  imports  to  those  coun- 
tries has  declined  annually  1  percent  per 
year  for  that  period. 

In  fairness  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
a  clean  breast  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent  in  this  program  annually 
shpuld  be  made  and  the  expenditures 
should  be  curtailed  to  offset  our  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT  ^HSSOURI 
STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1 
of  this  year,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Southwest  Missouri  Youth  Advisory 
Council  was  held  on  the  Drury  College 
campus  in  Springfield,  Mo.  A  total  of 
83  southwest  Missouri  high  schools  were 
represented  with  a  junior  boy  and  girl 
from  each  school  in  attendance.  Each 
school  was  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  their  delegates  to  this  meeting,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  establish  a  closer 
liaison  between  the  young  people  and 
their  Congressman. 

Four  major  topics  were  discussed  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  These  topics  were: 
the  draft,  aid  for  higher  education,  school 
dropouts,  and  the  Peace  Corps  and  Job 
Corps  programs.  I  found  the  discus- 
sions and  exchange  of  information  to  be 
both  enlightening  and  heartening.     The 


young  men  and  women  in  attendance 
demonstrated  a  real  interest  and  concern 
over  current  problems.  They  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  as  well  as  to  express  them- 
selves. 

Following  the  day's  events,  a  question- 
naire was  given  to  each  student.  The 
results  are  most  interesting,  and  I  will  in- 
sert them  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. I  am  of  the  opinion,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  the  Congress  is  con- 
sidering legislation  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  young  men  and  women,  we 
should  invite  young  men  and  women  to 
appear  before  congressional  commiittees 
so  that  our  actions  will  be  based,  not  only 
on  what  the  adult  community  recom- 
mends, but  also  on  the  recommendations 
of  those  most  directly  affected. 

Note,  for  example,  on  question  No.  19, 
80.6  percent  of  the  students  believe  the 
primary  reason  for  school  dropouts  can 
be  attributed  to  lack  of  parental  super- 
vision. Only  9  percent  believe  primary 
responsibility  for  resohing  the  school 
dropouts  problem  should  rest  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Though  most  questions  sought  opin- 
ions, a  few  were  on  questions  of  fact, 
so'  as  to  determine  whether  opinions 
were  based  on  solid  understanding  of 
fact.  In  this  area,  one  definite  weak- 
ness became  evident.  On  question  24,  for 
example,  almost  80  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents believe  the  average  percentage  of 
profit  in  relation  to  sales  in  private  bijsi- 
ness  in  the  United  States  is  10  percent 
or  greater.  Forty-four  percent  actually 
thought  the  average  percentage  of  profit 
was  20  percent  pr  greater.  I  am  advised 
that  these  resuR-s  are  not  very  different 
from  other  similar  tests  that  have  been 
given  to  students  around  the  Nation. 
This  suggests.  Mr,  Speaker,  that,  while 
much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
need  for  more  classes  in  explaining  the 
Communist  system,  a  far  greater  need 
exists  to  give  students  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  own  economic  system. 

The  questionnaire  and  the  results 
follow : 


Resulls  of  questionnaire  given  to  7th  District  Youth  Advisory  Council,  May  1,  lOGo,  at  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 


;'A  total  of  S3  sclioots  were  rcproscntod.  with  a  boy  ami 
'^MlrAviiifr  arc  t!ir  i)Ui-:-linnp  asked  ainl  the  iiercrtitai'e; 


pirl  from  each  school  in  attendance, 
of  yes  and  no  re|ilics: 


n, 

12. 
13, 
14. 
15. 
1& 


!!)o  yfiu  Ix'licve  the  draft  a5  presently  constituted  is  the  most  C'luital'le  method  of  Insnrine  an  adequate  milit;u-y  force  for  the  t'nitod  States? 

'  Voiilji  Villi  fivor  11  syst'tu  of  uiiiv.rsal  militiry  traiiiinp.  under  wliii  h  all  young  men  arve  a  lltuitod  iKTiixi  of  basic  Iraium;;? 

,  Jo  yfiu'lhink  tliat  a'defmneiU  should  Ix'  irrai'led  to  Diarried  men  under— 

;      A.  'llie  iiresent  dr.ift'.' - - - - - 

i      ll.  A  posmMc  universal  iMilit;iry  triiniui;  prv.;r,im? - - 

po  yi)u  ttelii'vo  tlie  Federal  Covrniim  nt  slioiild  t-'uar.intee  a  colleee  education  for  all  qualified  liiKh  school  students?..   

fn  liib  event  that  surli  a  Fi-'leral  assistanee  proeraiii  were  adorited,  do  you  lielieve  it  should  be —  Ftrccnt 

f      A.  On  a  loan  tiasis,  with  payback  to  the  CJovenuuent  ov<  r  a  s|>eiilied  iieriod  of  time?. ^T 

'!,       B.  On  a  srrant  basis  with  no'paybaek  required? - --- -- - 13 

Do  ytm  believe  that  private  l(ian  iiroLTains  for  college  education  (banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  etc.)  for  thoje  without  adequate  financ.al  re- 

':  so'.irees  are  jirefcrable  to  Federal  nid?.  - --- .• - --,--. rvi' 

jDo  ybu  favor  a  limited  pri'^rain  of  Federal  assi^-tanee  for  hieher.edueatioii,  such  as  the  present  National  Defense  Eduration  Act.  under  which  quajmcQ 

I  ptiiileiits  compete  for  Federal  assistance  with  aid  poinc  to  the  most  qualilied? 

po  >t:ui  believe  (filleire  attendance  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice  and  responsibility  with  no  Federal  assistance  programs  justified? 

1^0  >7;>u  believe  the  Peace  Corps,  as  presently  constituted,  is  a  pood  program? 

1)0  JT)U  believe  that  students  volunteering  f<>r  the  Peace  Cori>s  should  be  assigned  to — 

A.  Only  countries  favorable  to  f.S.  policy  in  the  cold  war? - - 

li.  All  countries  whii-li  will  accept  such  a-ssistance?. -.-   ■ 

.      C.  All  countries.  excei>t  those  clearly  alined  with  the  Communist  bloc  of  nations? 

po  you  believe  tliat  countries  which  acceja  Peace  Corps  aid  should  be  required  to  pay  all  expenses  of  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to  them _ 

Oo  vhu  lielieve  Peace  Corjis  volunteers  should  be  exempt  from  the  draft? - - -- — 

1>0  j'tm  lielieve  the  Domestic  Job  Corps,  under  the  war  on  [wvertv.  is  a  legitimate  Federal  function? -- --. 

)  )o  jiw  believe  that  puhlic  agencies,  which  utilize  .Tob  Corps  voluntwrs.  should  l^  required  to  pay  them  the  minimum  Federal  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. .. 

ho  ybu  believe  the  I>oniestie  Job  Corps  is  a  desirable  method  of  training  young  men  and  women  for  gainful  employment  in  the  lutureT -. 

Do  yiiu  believe  establishment  of  the  1  )oniest  ic  Job  Corps  will—  4r"k 

Alleviate  the  school  dropout  problem? — - ■• ♦^^  ^ 

^.  Further  complicate  the  school  dropout  problem?.. _._ - --  °l-y 

C.  Not  allect  the  sch(x>l  dropout  problem  one  way  or  the  other?. - - - ^-o 


fA4 
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43.7 

4S.3 

-  54.5 

63.0 

26.6 

»4.9 

22.6 

83.0 

43.0 
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84.1 
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IiCSitUs  of  tiucstiomim'rc  ()ivc7i  io  7lh  Di.^lrict  Youth  A'hi.-<nr>i  Council,  M^y  1,  ]!"^'>,  (U  Ihunj  CoUcgp,  f!prinffftehJ,  Mo. — C'onliuuofl 

A  f.tf;il  oC^t  srliool.-  were  roprowntrd,  witli  a  Imy  rvml  pirl  from  r:ioli  siliool  in  -.ittonfliince. 
i''oilowin.u'  iia-  the  iiiif.-.ti">ns  iiskod  ami  the  i>crcoi"itaK. s  of  yes  ami  no  niilj^s: 


1%. 

ly. 


L'O. 


n,.  y.iu  ItIu-vo  i>riir.nry  ro<iionsil>ility  for  iv'solving  the  scliool  dropout  rrobk-m  should  rest  \4th— 

A.  Thi'  Ki'ilcril  <  lovcrniiiiiif.' - ^ --- 

IS.  The  f^t;Ui'  ;;nil  loo;u  covcniinont-!? .J>- 

I'.  '!  he  tiij.ilv  of.  or  tb.c  iii.iiviau;<l  I'onciTiieil? _ --;: 

IM  \  Ml  li  liive  till'  sih.o.ils  ;iri>  iloinu  :>U  Ihcy  can.  Mn<!orihi-ir  present  aiitliority,  to  ininin; 

I>o  .N.iii  l..liive  II 'e  jTiiu.iry  reason  for  school  dropouls  can  W  allributed  to— 

A.  Financial  hnri^liip?.. - - 

II    Lack  of  ability? -^ , — — 

C.  I.ack  of  i).:rc!ital  sui>erv4^on -.- -^ 

Po  yoii  believe  tiiat  I  iws  :!!oiitun  by  the  ('oni:re><  shmiM— 

A.   Me  rc^^triclel  t(i  tlin-ic  cU\!riy  eoti-titutioii  a!'.' 

ii.  He  rf.-triitol  niilv  bv  the  tisl  of  u  iicther  llii'y  will  solve  an  alleged  need?.. 

('.  Coiit;iiii  nictluiils  of'tiiianeinc,  plus  tcriniiUition  (I;ites7... - 

Jl.  \\  hat  do  \ou  believe  is  the  avirie^'c  prrceiil  of  prolit  in  relation  lo  sales  in  private  business  in  the 

A.  a  percent ^ - 

H.  ;>  pcrci!>t --- 

C.  10  percent - ----' 

I).  -0  percent - -- 

E.  ilijhiT  tliati  u;iy  of  the  above -' 

20.  Do  yc!ii  I'cliive  the  percent  ol  |.roru  in  business  should  be  reVJUlated  by — 

A.    The  iHiierd  ( ioverniucnt? .-  , 

!!.  'I  he  !.i\\  of  supply  and  lU'ir.-.md  and  competition?.,.   

nier  file  free  i-nr.  n  ri>e  system,  ilie  i)roru  naiiivc  li;is  contributed  to  job  opportunities  and  ou: 
and  risk.     Wlint  do  you'lliink  coiijiitutc^a  fair  niari;in  of  profit? 

A.  3  perceiir ,— 1 

ii.  .")  percent    •'- 

I'.  10  ixTceiit ' 

1).  Nnne. - - - 

E.  Wliiti'Vcr  ni:irket  factors  and  eompetition  will  permit? 

l>o  \<iut!  ink  t'-.e  r.'->pi>r:>it'ilitiis  (if  eitiMTiship  are  best  fuirdled  when  a  eilizen— 

A.  JoJtiS  and  acli\elv  parlicipalis  in  tin-  pohticLd  iiart  y  of  i.is  ur  her  ehoiee? 

I!.  K.iaaina  an  '•iiide|(iMidciil"  voUr  and  votes  "according  to  the  man"?..- 

Po  viiu  1  eli(>ve  that  — 

A .  1  'ra-,  ers  should  be'prrmit  ted  in  the  pii^dic  seho.ils',  so  Ion?  a.'  they  are  voluntary  and  no: 
H.  N'o  iiracers  s'loiild  be  all'iucl  int''c  public  sc'.iools" 

To  the  best'of  yo:ir  knowled-'c  •lid  the  recent  Supreme  !'onrt  decisinn  prohibit  all  prayers  i 
school  biiird? '- .---- 

1)11  yon  i.elieve  I  liat  in^livMiial  rfl  lies  have  liie  authority,  tin  ler  the  < 'imstitution,  to  Set 
discrimination?- ..   •-- - 

Po  votl  believe  new  Fedi'ral  legislation  is  ri'-cessary  to  insure  tliat  no  citizen  is  denied  the  ri 

1)0  you  l>clie\e  literacy  tests  are  a  projier  n;  luircment  for  votim:.  so  I01V4  as  they  are  applied  v 

Does  ^Ti.s.soll^i  havealilcr.'.oy  te?t  foriicv  voters? 

Po  von  believe  the  vo|iivj  a;'e  in  .Missmri  should  lie  lowered  from  21  to  IS  yearsof  asc? 

Po  you  l)clieve  that  ;iil  (iTi;;etis  should  1)C  reritiired  l>y  law  to  %-utP  in  natioti.d  elections? 

Po  you  fawr  present  I'.S,  policy  in  Viein  I'u?       

Po  you  believe  onr  foreiv'ii  aid  proirrafi  lias  been  an  ctTective  instrument  of  U.S.  policy? 

I>(i  you  believe  (hiveriinieiil  service  otTers  an  attractive  and  desirable  cnreet? 

Do  "\ou  believe  our  [in  s<iU  cotajdex  society  reijuires-i  larsri-riind  more  dominant  role  by  the  Fi 

l.>o  yoii  belivve  the  50  iadividiial  States  arc  "archaic"  and  that  the  variou.s  Stales  should  ^■''"" 
erinnent? - - 

l>o  you  ijelicve  the  Feileral  (iovermiient  hixsa  responsibiUty  to  furnish  all  iwrsons  witli  the 
ih'eir  own  e!Tort^  -ire  iir.ideq'Kite? -. .-- 

Po  \ou  b.jteve  the  tJoverninent  shoidil  permit  discontinuance  of  iiassenger  train  service  ifsiic 
the  Oiirrier? 


izc  school  dropouts?.. 


Tniled  States  today? 


.'3.  t 


j-t. 


2^. 
29 
30. 
31. 
3-'. 
Xi. 
34. 
3.'i. 

of.. 


as. 

S'.t. 


SILVER  DOLLARS  AND  THE  SILVER 
SITUATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want 
to  join  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Florida.  I  was  gratified  to  receive 
word  that  trie  Treasury  Department  has 
announced  it  will  not  mint  any  new  silver 
dollar.s  at  this  time.  I  was  forced  to  take 
the  floor  of  tlie  Hou.se  last  Wednesday  to 
denounce  the  directive  to  mint,  for  the 
first  time  since  1935,  new  silver  dollars. 
It  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  minting 
of  new  .silver  dollars  at  this  time  was 
sheer  folly. 

I  believe  that  the  decision  is  a  clear 
vindication  of  the  position  which  I  have 
taken  with  regard  to  the  minting  of  silver 
dollars  at  this  time.  I  also  believe  that  it 
Is  a  vindication  of  my  long  fight  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  of  coins  and  to  insure 
that  the  mint  does  nothing  which  would 
aggravate  the  situation. 

The  minting  of  these  dollars  would 
have  had  no  effect  on  the  coins  available 
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the  ptililic  schiwls,  which  may  be  ajjprovcd  by  a  local 

<  I  ill?  reiiuirements,  so  Ions  as  they  arc  applied  without 
itiiout  discrimination? .:. 
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leral  flovernnient? - -.. 

servi|prim;irily  as  an  administrative  arm  of  the  Feileral  (iov- 

neeessities  of  Ufe,  such  as  food,  clothinp,  shelter,  etc.,  if 

service  cannot  be  provided  without  an  economic  loss  to 
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as  a  medium  of  exchange  iii  our  Western 

States. 

The  minting  of  these  (SoUars  would 
have,  however,  consumed  35  million 
ounces  of  silver  from  a  supply  that  is 
rapidly  being  depleted,  adding  to  the 
critical  shortage  of  silver  that  already 
exists. 

There  could  have  been  no  clearer  ex- 
ample of  a  wrong  decision  being  made  at 
the  wrong  time  to  the  betterment  of  no 
one  and  to  the  detriment  of  all. 

But.  the  about-face  by  the  Treasury 
Department  on  the  ininting  of  these 
silver  dollars  does,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  leave  everythiiig  coming  up 
roses  for  our  coinage  sy.stem.  We  do 
have  a  critical  shortage  of  coins  at  a 
time  when  the  available  supply  of  silver 
for  the  minting  of  coins  will  be  exhausted 
within  3  years. 

We  do  have  an  increasing  industrial 
use  of  silver  at  a  time  when  both  the 
silver  used  for  coinage  and  the  silver  u.^cd 
in  industiT  are  in  excess  of  the  total  an- 
nual free  world  production  of  that 
precious  metal. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  tliat  the  prob- 
lems that  are  yet  to  be  overcome  for  our 
coinage  system  have  not  been  com- 
pounded by  this  ill-timed  and  ill-advised 
directive.     But,   the   problems   are   still 


with  us.     And  we  must  meet  these  prob- 
lems head  on. 

Yesterday,  a  story  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  announcing  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  send  to  the 
President  this  week  a  proposal  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  silver  content  in  dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars. 

Tiiere  must  be  immediate  action  on 
such  a  proposal.  We  cannot  continue 
to  double  our  production  of  coins  next 
year  as  v;e  have  done  this  year,  doublins 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  dwin- 
dling supply  of  silver  used  in  minting 
these  coins. 

We  cannot  continue  to  feed  the  pnra- 
sitcs  who  are  drawing  off  the  lifeblooiJ 
of  our  coinage  system.  These  hoarders 
and  siseculators  are  ju.st  lying  in  wait  for  * 
the  day  that  our  need  of  silver  for  coins 
will  send  the  market  price  of  that  metal 
up  and  they  can  step  in  for  a  "quick 
kill." 

We  cannot  yield  to  the  pressures  of 
special  interest  groups  who  call  for  no 
change  in  the  silver  content  of  our  coins. 

And,  we  cannot  merely  procrastinate, 
trying  to  prolong  the  life  of  our  present 
silver  supply  by  making  a  minor  reduc- 
tion in  the  silver  content  of  our  coins. 

Let  no  one  impress  upon  you  that  a 
stopgap  measure  at  this  time  will  solve 
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these  problems.  We  must  make  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  metal  we  use  in  our 
coinage  system.  Silver  coinage  is  a  lux- 
nn'  which  this  country  can  no  longer 
afford  and  if  we  do  not  face  that  fact 
todnv  here  and  now,  we  may  be  with- 
out the  means  to  do  so  1  year,  3  years, 
or  5  ycais  hence. 


PROPOSED  EXCISE  TAX  CUTS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

niy    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^,  v.-    *• 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  raising  doubts  that 
the  proposed  excise  tax  cuts  on  new  auto- 
mobiles might  not  be  passed  along  to 
purchasers  after  the  initial  3-pcrcent 
retroactive  tax  reduction  is  made,  since 
the  tax  is  levied  on  the  manufacturer 
rather  than  on  the  individual  taxpayer. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been 
working  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  similar 
reservations  have  been  expressed  from 
time  to  lime.  In  order  that  the  intention 
of  automobile  manufacturers  would  be 
crystal  clear,  last  year  shortly  before  the 
excise  tax  hearings  were  held  by  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  wrote  to 
each  of  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers and  made  a  specific  inquiry  re- 
cardinc  what  their  policy  would  be 
should  the  tax  be  repealed  or  reduced. 
The  replies  were  unanimous  in  stating 
that  any  tax  relief  would  be  passed  on 
immediately  to  dealers  and,  presumably, 
to  purchasers.  These  answers  were  in- 
corporated in  my  statement  before  the 
committee  beginning  on  page  412,  part 
3,  "Hearings  on  Federal  Excise  Tax 
Structure,"  July  21-.^ugust  3,  1964. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  doubts  which 
may  have  been  raised  by  the  Washington 
Po.st  editorial  of  May  25,  with  permis- 
sion, I  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  editorial  and  the  assurances 
from  American  Motors  Corp.,  Chrysler 
Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  General 
Motors  Corp.,  indicating  their  intended 
policy  of  passing  benefits  from  the  re- 
duction or  repeal  of  the  automobile  ex- 
cise tax  to  automobile  purchasers: 

[Prom   the   Wnshingion   Post.  M.u-  25.    1965] 
Whose    AuTO-T.^x    Cuts? 

-Who  will  benefit  from  the  forthcoming  re- 
ductions in  the  10-percent  excise  tax  that  is 
levied  on  new  automobiles?  When  income 
taxes  arc  cut.  there  i.s  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumer benefits  by  a  gre^-.ter  after-tax  income 
and  the  economy  is  stimulated  by  a  higher 
vo'.nme  of  personal  cxpejiditures.  But  where 
the  tax  is  levied  on  the  mantifacturcr.  as  it 
Is  on  automobiles,  the  benefits  need  not  be 
p;.ssed  on  to  the  consumers. 

The  automobile  manufactvicers  have  prom- 
ised to  refund  the  first  in.stallmcnt  of  the 
tfix  cut— it  nmoiuits  to  3  percentage  points 
or  an  average  of  about  S68  per  aut-o — to  those 
v-ho  make  purchases  between  May  15  and  the 
time  that  the  tax  reduction  is  enacted  into 
law.  But  once  the  law  is  enacted  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  are  not  obliged  to  pass  the 
tax  cuts  on  to  their  customers.  By  holding 
new  car  prices  at  the  old  levels,  they  can 


simply  increase  profit  margins;  and  profit 
margins  can  also  be  widened  by  offsetting 
price  reductions  on  new  autos  with  smaller 
trade-in  allowances  on  old  ones. 

The  auto  dealers'  pricing  practices  will 
ultimately  be  shaped  by  the  strength  of  auto- 
mobile demand,  but  they  ought  not  wait 
upon  the  sluggish  forces  of  the  marketplace. 
They  can  gain  good  will,  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  price  stability,  and  over  the 
long  run  Increase  their  profits  by  announcing 
now  that  they  intend  to  pass  the  full  tax 
cuts  on  to  their  customers. 


AMERICA^f  Motors  Corp., 

Detroit.  June  24.  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Cn.^MBEnLAiN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  We  at  American 
Motors  appreciate  you  efforts  over  many  years 
to.  relieve  automobile  buyers  from  the  burden 
of  discriminatory  excise  taxes  on  new  cars. 
The  announced  plan  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  consider  complete 
revlsior  of  the  excise  tax  structure  perhaps 
offers  the  best  hope  we  have  ever  had  to 
obtain  such  relief.  We,  along  with  the  other 
automobile  manufacturers,  are  anxious  to 
provide  the  committee  with  all  pertinent  in- 
formation at  our  disposal  that  might  aid  it 
In  achieving  sound  tax  reforms.  If  called  on, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  testify  at  any  hearings 
to  be  held. 

In  regard  to  your  specific  question  on 
whether  a  tax  "saving"  would  be  passed  along 
to  the  customer  by  American  Motors,  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  position  has  not  changed 
since  you  last  inquired.  For  several  years 
we  have  expressed  a  corporate  philosophy  we 
can  "progress  sharing."  Tli.s.  in  summation, 
simply  means  sharing  equitably  the  fruits 
of  progress  with  our  stockholders,  employees, 
and  customers.  We  believe  strongly  in  this, 
and  certainly  would  put  excise  tax  relief  in 
tlie  same  category  with  "progress." 

When  your  letter  arrived,  a  committee  of 
the  Avitomobile  Manufacturers  Association 
was  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
covering  the  whole  subject  of  automotive 
excise  taxes.  This  letter,  mailed  May  27.  con- 
tained the  following  p.iragraph,  which  re- 
fiects  the  attitude  of  the  industry  as  a  whole: 
"Any  excise  tax  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  new  cars  is  passed  through 
to  the  car  dealer  by  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  a  matter  ol  long  historical  record.  A  re- 
view by  some  of  our  member  companies  of 
the  various  changes  in  excise  tax  rates  on 
U.S.  passenger  cars  which  have  taken  place 
since  1926  shows  that  the  changes  in  excise 
tax  amounts  were  reflected  both  up  and  down 
in  the  billing  prices  to  car  dealers.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  any  different  treat- 
ment of  tax  changes  in  the  future.  Under 
the  intense  competitive  pressures  existing  in 
the  retail  automobi.e  markets  today,  and 
stimulated  by  a  reduced  suggested  retaU 
price,  the  reduction  in  the  excise  tax  on  new 
passenger  cars  should  be  reflected  in  lower 
prices  to  the  new  car  buyer." 

I   hope   this   answers   your   question  ade- 
quately.    If    we   can   provide  additional   in- 
formation or  be  of  ftirther  assistance  in  any 
way.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Roy    Aeernethy, 

President. 

Chrysler   Corp.. 

June   18,    1964. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberl.mn. 
Hou-^c    of    Rcprcsc7itativcs. 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  22  expressing  your  views 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
new  passenger  automobiles. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  which  prompted 
your   question    as   to   the  reduction  of   tax 


being  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  Chrys- 
ler's  attitude  in   that  regard. 

If  the  Congress  reduces  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  new  passenger  automobiles,  Chrysler 
Corp.  would  reduce  its  charge  covering  ex- 
cise tax  appropriately  tb  the  dealer.  In  ad- 
dition, Chrysler  Corp.  would  reflect  the  ex- 
cise tax  reduction  in  the  manufacturers  sug- 
gested retail  price  label  which  is  affixed  to 
each  Chrysler  Corp.  car  for  the  consumer's 
guidance,  as  required  by  the  Monroney  Act. 
We  urge'  that  repeal  or  reduction  of  the 
excise  tax  be  retroactive  to  the  beginning 
of  congressional  hearings  on  this  issue  to 
avoid  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy 
from  tax-induced  postponements  of  car  pur- 
chases. A  practical  method  of  providing 
legislatively  for  retroactive  refunds  to  the 
consumer  has  been  developed  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  and  will 
be  submitted  in  the  association's  statement 
at  the  full  excise  tax  hearings  later  this 
year.  I  earnestly  solicit  yotir  consideration 
of  (and  support  tor)  this  means  of  prevent- 
ing severe  sales  declines  in  anticipation  of 
reduced  prices  resulting  from  tax  reduction. 
&     Sincerely, 

P.    W.    MiscH, 
.  ^  Vice   President. 

Ford  Motor  Co., 

June  9, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  Your 
letter  of  May  22  arrived  while  I  was  away 
from  the  office  and  I  understand  our  Wash- 
ington office  indicated  to  you  in  my  absence 
that  this  reply  would  be  forthcoming  soon. 
We  were  pleased  to  learn  from  your  letter 
that  you  will  be  continuing  your  efforts  to 
reduce  or  repeal  the  discriminatory  10-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  automobiles. 

You  asked  in  your  letter  if  the  present 
position  of  Ford  Alotor  Co.  continues  to  be 
the  s?me  as  in  the  past  on  the  subject  of 
passing  on  any  reduction  in  the  excise  tax 
to  its  dealers. 

In  response  to  similar  inquiries  in  1958.  I 
stated  that  our  company  would  immediately 
pass  on  10  our  dealers  tlie  full  amount  of  any 
reduction  in  the  excise  tax.  That  Is  still 
our  position.  The  suggested  retail  price 
shown  on  the  price  label  would  also  be  low- 
ered by  the  amount  that  the  excise  is  re- 
duced." We  have  no  doubt  that  competition 
for  the  consumer's  dollar  would  insure  that 
our  dealers,  in  turn,  would  pass  a  reduction 
on  to  their  customers.  You  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  company  has  no  authority 
to  commit  what  the  dealers'  decision  on  this 
m.'.ttcr  would  be.  however. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  over  the  years 
in   support   of   reduction   or   elimination   of 
the  passenger  car  excise  tax. 
Very  sincerely, 

Henry  Ford  II. 

Chairman. 


General  Motors  Corp.. 

Detroit,  May  28.  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  22  concerning  my  views 
on  whether  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
present  10-percent  excise  tax  on  new  atito- 
mobiles  would  be  passed  along  to  the  cus- 
tomer by  the  automobile  companies. 

As  vou  know,  our  new  passenger  cars  are 
sold  by  General  Motors  to  franchised  dealers 
who,  in  turn,  sell  to  the  customer.  The  price 
at  which  this  final  sale  is  made  is  one  that 
is  agreed  to  by  the  dealer  and  the  customer. 
The  manufacturer  is  not  a  party  to  this 
transaction  and  of  course  the  dealer  Is  free 
to  sell  at  any  price  agreed  to  with  the  cus- 
tomer. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cannot  speak 
f.ir  General  Motors  dealers.  However,  I  think 
that  there  are  good  grounds  Tor  believing 
tli-3t  -ine  savin^;s  would  be  p-.^Esed  along  to 
the  customer.  In  this  connection  I  would 
Kko  to  quote  from  a  letter  recoutiy  sent  by 
the  Automobile  Manul'acrurers  Associttion 
to  Kepr^-scntative  Mii.'..s,  o-Kprc^'-sins  a  view 
to  which  I  fully  sub:?cribe: 

•'Any  excise  tax  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Oovcrnment  on  new  cars  is  passed  tliroiigh 
to  the  car  dealer  by  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  a  matter  of  long  historical  record.  A  re- 
view by  sotne  of  our  member  companies  of 
the  various  changes  in  excise  tax  rates  on 
U.S.  passenger  cars  which  have  talcen  pl.tce 
since  1926  shows  th:,t  the  changes  in  excise 
t.x  amounts  were  reilected  both  up  and 
ciowii  in  the  billing  prices  to  car  dealers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  differciit 
treatment  of  tax  cliaitges  in  the  ftiturc. 
Ur.dor  the  intense  competitive  pressures  ex- 
isting in  the  retail  automobile  markets  today, 
and  stimulated  by  a  reduce-d  suggested  retail 
price,  the  reductioii  in  the  erccise  tax  en  new 
passenger  cars  should  be-^eflec;ed  in  lower 
prices  to  the  new  car  btij'^*' 

I  am  enclosing  a  co^y  of  the  full  AMA 
statement  from  which  this  quotation  is 
t.ihen.  You  will  note  that  the  assov-iation 
is  proposing  that  Congress  not  extend  the 
3 -percent  increase  in  the  excise  tcx  author- 
ized in  connection  with  the  Korean  wartime 
emergency,  and  is  further  urging  affirmative 
congressional  action  to  redvice  or  eliminate 
the  remaining  7  percent  of  this  discrimina- 
tory excise  tax.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
disruption  of  the  market  during  the  period 
such  a  reduction  is  under  review  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  association  is  suggesting  that  pro- 
vision be  made  in  current  tax  legisLation  for 
the  retroactive  application  of  the  reduction 
to  the  date  hearings  begin  on  specific  legis- 
lation. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  continued 
active  interest  in  removing  this  discrimina- 
tory excise  tax.  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to 
call  on  me  at  any  time  that  I  may  be  of 
assistance  in  this  matter. 
Very  trttly  \ours, 

JOHX  F.    GOROOM. 

President. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection" 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  a?o  I  received'  a  letter  from  the 
Reverend  Patrick  Morison,  pastor  of  the 
Hanna  City  and  Limestone  Presbyterian 
Chiu-ches,  tor^ether  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  had  addressed  to  the  President.  I 
a.sked  the  reverend  if  I  miiht  u-se  that 
letter  and  read  it  into  the  Record  and  I 
have  hi3  approval  to  do  so. 

Kis  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
reads  as  follows: 

H.^NN".^  City  .\nd  Limkstonf. 

PRESLYTEni.'.X  CHUHCHE5, 

Hanna  dtp.  III.,  April  19,  1965. 
Pr<-  =  .dent  L.  B.  Johx.son, 
V.'h  'e  Hou^e. 
Wa.  hirgton,  D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  President:  You  have  received  or 
will  soon  receive  a  letter  from  the  Clergy- 
man's Emergency  Commattee  for  Vietnam  of 
the  Fellov/ship  of  Reconciliation.  This  letter 
has  been  circulated  among  American  clergy- 
men to  gain  their  signattires  of  support.  The 
letter  will  petition  you  to  seek  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  crisis  at  all  costs. 


As  a  Christian  clergyman  and  citi/en  I 
oppose  this  letter  for  Uarce  reasons,  first, 
it  vastly  oversimpliiies  a  cotnplex  cultural, 
political,  and  military  problem.  Second,  it 
assumes  that  peace  is  possible  if  only  the 
United  States  would  pull  cjiit  of  Vietnam 
and  sit  dov/n  to  cvr.i  r  .  ii  CJiiimunist  terms 
in  good  faith.  Tii:;  '.v\\  t  C'.)ntairis  one  of 
the  most  arrctiant  and  cirricajly  irresponsible 
jud<'ments  I  have  ever  readt  "The  United 
States  is  acti'.  ely  retponsibls  for  the  rain 
of  liery  death  poured  out  on  a  helpless 
peasantry."  Sucii  a  perversi  in  of  the  facts 
cotild  liave  been  writ; en  in  \  oscow.  Pciping, 
or  Hmoi. 

Third,  tlie  writers  of  this  epistle  fail  to 
c.?ur.t  coinmunisra  as  an  imn  acable,  vicious, 
cunning,  saiiuiic  enemy  of  f  eedom,  democ- 
racy, and  above  all,  Ch  -istianity.  The 
crtielty.  treachery,  and  consci  'nccless  aggres- 
Eion  of  conuntmism  otight  to  be  obvious  to 
all  but  the  v.-iifully  blind  or  stupid. 

God  may  indeed  use  comrr  unism  to  bring 
jucic,n;C>nt  upon  the  West  (eren  our  United 
Stalest,  but  v.-e  car.not  make  such  jud'^ment 
for  Illm,  and  clergymen  ha  .-e  no  right  to 
"play  prophet."  spral'ing  aul  horitatively  on 
that  about  which  they  know  little  and  have 
no  revelation.  Furthermore,  to  pervert  the 
picture  for  ptu-poses  of  pro|ia'^:;nda  is  dis- 
honest. I  am  sure  cur  Nat  on  i.^  far  from 
perfect  and  not  always  mosi  Just,  but  tliis 
does  not  obligate  us  to  stirender  to  com- 
munism nor  to  tru.?t  it. 

Yes.  I  am  dismayed  by  the  war  in  Vietnam 
(and  in  Congo  r.nd  elsewhere  and  I  long  for 
peace,  but  to  betray  ourselves  or  allies  into 
Communist  tyranny  and  deSigtis  will  bring 
neither  peace,  nor  freedom,  nor  honor,  nor 
godliness.  Only  Jcstts  Christ  can  bring  last- 
iiig  personal,  social,  or  world  peace.  He  "Who 
is  coming  in  power  and  great;  glory." 
Yours  truly, 

P.-\T8iCK  Morison. 


SECOND      ANNIVERSARY      OF      THE 

SIGNING    OF    THE    CHARTER    OF 

AFRICAN   UNITY  , 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  conser.t  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleninn  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mv.  Speaker, 
here  is  the  text  of  the  message  from  the 
Govermnent  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered today  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  G.  Mennen  'Williams  to  the  African 
nations  on  the  second  annjversai-y  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  African  Unity: 

On  behalf  of  the  Governme|it  of  the  United 
States,  I  extend  to  the  <j>rganlzation  of 
African  Unity  warmest  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  aiViiversary  of  the 
signing  of  its  Charter.  An-.cricans  have 
watched  with  deep  iiitere."t  aad  sympathy  the 
Steady  progrcs.^  of  the  OAU  iii  its  Important 
tasks  of  promoting  the  tinitj-  and  solidarity 
of  African  nations  and  coordinating  their 
ellorts  toward  achieving  a  batter  life  for  the 
Xjooplcs  of  Africa.  We  have  0vcry  confidence 
that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  Initial  years,  the 
0.\U  will  continue  to  play  a  most  useful  and 
constntctive  role  in  ti:ie  afTajirs  of  the  con^ 
tincnt  of  Africa. 
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Mr.  r.IILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
report  iinolher  major  success  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Aeronr.uLics  and  Space 
Administration  in  the  exploration  and 
conquest  of  space.  At  3:35  tliis  morning 
the  Saturn  boo.sler  placed  into  orbit  the 
Pesa.sus  B  metooroid  tcclmolor^y  satel- 
lite. This  is  the  ninth  slraijjht  success 
of  Lho  Txiost  powerful  operational  launch 
vciiicle  in  the  world,  a  remarka'ale 
afhicvcmcnt  that  bodes  v/eil  for  the  fi> 
ture  of  our  cnliro  space  program. 

The  Pcrnsus  satellite  exposes  more 
than  2,000  square  feet  of  instrumented 
panels  to  register  metcoriod  i'npacts  in 
the  rct,ion  near  the  earth.  The  3.200- 
pound  spacecraft,  attached  to  tlie  la.vt 
sta^e  of  the  Saturn,  is  in  an  orbit  with 
a  predicted  lifct.me  of  over  3  years— 
the  instruments  are  desi-rncd  to  operate 
for  about  1  year.  The  achieved  orbit 
with  an  apogee  of  740  kilometers  and 
periscc  of  513  kilometers,  is  within 
1  percent  of  tlie  planned  valr.ns— . 
an  exam.ple  of  the  Nation's  incrca.«;ing 
capability  for  hi';h-preci.~ion  spi.ce  oper- 
ations. The  total  weight  in  orbit  is  over 
23,C00  pound.?,  makin?  it  one  of  our 
h-avic~t  succc.sful  payloads. 

The  infonnation  we  will  receive  from 
tl"iis  mission  v.ill  be  important  to  our 
total  capability  for  operations  in  space, 
both  manned  and  unmanned. 

The  actual  dcplojmcnt  in  space  of  100- 
foot  panels  was  televised  by  a  camera 
mounted  on  the  boo.stcr;  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  will  sec  it  before  long  on  your 
own  TV  sets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.-i.sh  to  commend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
isti-ation  and  the  industrial  and  scientific 
team  responsible  for  this  mission  for 
another  step  forward  in  the  power  and 
presti.'ie  of  the  United  States. 

Since  preparing  these  rcm^arks.  I  have 
been  informed  that  throughout  the  day 
"tlie  three  television  netv.-orks  will  show 
pictures  of  the  Pegasus  B. 


THE  PEGASUS  B 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eelitleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PECULIAR  TREND  OP  TEXTILE  AHLL 
MARGINS 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  today 
asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
determine  whether  the  prices  of  cotton 
textiles  are  being-  fixed  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

Tlie  trend  of  cloth  prices  and  textile 
mill  mar.ains  has  been  so  peculiar  since 
the  enactment  of  la.st  year's  cotton  legis- 
lation that  a  thorough  inquiry  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Text  of  m.y  letter  to  the  Commission: 

Tlie  trend  of  cloth  prices  and  cotton  mill 
margins  since  the  enactment  of  the  one-price 
cotton  legislation  of  la.«.t  year  is  so  peculiar 
that  I  strongly  \irge  that  yo\i  make  ?n  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  the  prices 
of  cotton  textiles  are  being  fixed  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

Tlie  statistics  enclosed  herewith  .'provided 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  show 
a  stcfitiy  upward  trend  In  cloth  prices  despite 
the  drop  In  cost  of  raw  cotton  made  possible 
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y,v  vm  vear's  legislation.  You  will  note  that 
mill  margins  jumped  Bharply  when  the  lower 
^st  cotton  became  available.  There  is  no 
fndicat'on  that  consumers  have  benefited 
"cm"  th's  legislation,  despite  official  assur- 
l'.ire=  Congress  received  last  year  that  it 
uTu'd  '^ave'  them   more   than   &700   million. 

Clearly  cloth  prices  have  not  responded 
,0  substantially  lower  raw  material  costs. 
Tliis  of  course  does  not  nrcessarily  mean 
tha'  a  corsniracv  to  fix  prices  exists,  but  it 
■  highly  unusual  in  a  supposedly  competitive 
industrv.  Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that 
r.  thorough  inquiry  would  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

1  enclose  hcrev;ith . 

1  A  table  showing  cloth  and  raw  cotton 
prices  and  mill  margins  by  months  begin- 
ni;2  with  10C2,  together  with  a  chart  reflect- 
in^  these  same  statistics. 

2  A  copy  of  a  letter  dated  January  31. 
1934.  frcm  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
ciiairman  of  the  Senate  Committ-ee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  giving  a.'^surances  to  the 
Congress  that  the  proposed  cotton  legislation 
\ioufd  save  consumers  niore  than  $700  mil- 
lien. 

Tliis  has  special   Interest  for  me   because 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Subcommittee 
cf  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.    We  v,-ill 
soon  be  considering  a  revision  of  the  present^ 
legifltition. 

Below  are  copies  of  two  of  the  docu- 
ments! enclosed: 

C.'o*/i  and  raw  cotton  prices  and  mill  margins 
by  months  beginning  with  1962 

[Ccnt.'i  piT  pound] 


Average 

for  20  constructions 

Un(ini?licil 

Kaw 

Mill 

clol  h 

col  (on 

ni;irpiiis 

prices 

prices 

Januiry 

fio.a^ 

S.n.  7s 

24.  R5 

Fthruary -. 

fio.vn 

«.-•..<•  2 

24.94 

MarctT. 

W.OT 

.3.1.  9S 

25.  09 

April 

61.2.3 

a.s.s.'i 

2.V3S 

M;iy.. 

f.l.  19 

;<6. 13 

ai.()6 

June u 

Hl.24 

30  3n 

2J.'.K) 

Ja!v 

m.r.' 

36  19 
3.1.  &9 
3,').?3 

25.  10 

.W-115t 

■J.-  23 

S<;ijeni!)or 

en.  0.3 

2.".  70 

OcioUt ' 

60.71 

3.').  08 

2.^  <;:} 

Novctiili'T 

60.  6H 

S."-.  10 

25.  .IK 

Dc'TUilirr.,- 

60.07 

35. 30 

25  37 

i90S 

Januar>' 

60.  .'.S 

3.'.,  4.1 

2.vin 

rciruury 

f  0,  47 

35,66  1 

24.  SI 

Marrli 

60. 49 

35.95  1 

24.  54 

Atiril 

t.d.  IT. 

36.  OS 

24.  IS 

May 

60.  00 

.36.16  ' 

23.  V4 

Jur.f „ 

60.11 

35.  Mi 

24.25 

July 

60.28 

35. 57 

24,  71 

Auni!--! 

60.  fO 

35.33 

2,V  27 

S*ptomt-tr 

60.99 

35.19 

2.'-.  .'^0 

Octoiier 

61.34 

35.11 

26.  Xi 

N'/verjibor 

6'J.  00 

as.  27 

v..  73 

Decemh'cr 

62.29 

35.37 

21),  92 

mi 

Jinuary 

62.32 

35.47 

26.86 

Fibruary... 

6L'.  37 

.35.  55 

2i".  K2 

Mweh 

IVJ.  .•<7 

35.  .W 

JO.  79 

AtTil 

62.00 

35.63 

'  2f;.  37 

Muy 

61.62 

35.67 

1  2,",  95 

June 

60.  S7 

35. 76 

I  24.  1 1 

July 

«)  o,"; 

35. 00 

1  2.'i.  35 

Aiaii't 

61.  on 

27. 64 

33  30 

f^'t'tniiibcr.^ 

61 .  02 

26  S2 

34  -XI 

Oct(jl>rr 

61.25 

26.  SO 

34  45 

Novi'ItiImt 

61.  4K 

26  9H 

34  .-io 

I'fctmlior 

62.  r*i 

27.30 

35.  28 

ma 

Januriry - 

6.3.  24 

27.30 

3.".,  94 

Fi  l.riiiirv.. 

6.3  2K 

27.26 

;               30, 02 

Ma-ch.;. 

m.  42 

27.  21 

36. 10 

(Extract  from  hearings  on  cotton  program 
before  the  Commiitfie  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  88th  Cong.,  pt.  II, 
p.  510,  Jan.  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  Feb.  11, 
1964) 

The  Secret.ary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC,  January  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate,  Wcshington,  D.C. 
t>z.\Ti  Mr.  Chairm.^n:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  during  the  course  of  your  current 
hearings  on  the  need  for  emergency  cotton 
legislation,  the  question  continues  to  arise 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  reduction  of  8' 2  cents 
per  pound  in  the  cost  of  cott-on  to  domestic 
niills  would  be  rehected  in  savings  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  of  cotton  textile  products. 
When  similar  legislation  was  being  considered 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Hickman  Price.  Jr.,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  testified  in  behalf  of  this  De- 
partment that  savings  to  consumers  would 
amount  to  about  $90  million  for  each  cent 
of  reduction.  A  reduction  of  8'' 2  cents  per 
pound  would  thus  result  in  a  saving  to  con- 
sumers of  more  than  S700  million. 

Tills  saving,  Mr.  Price  said,  would  come 
with  a  lag  of  frcm  3  to  8  months,  the  time 
from  first  consumption  at  the  mill  to  ulti- 
mate consn.mer.  and  would  be  reflected  in 
either  lower  prices  or  higher  quality  cf  the 
merchandise. 

Speaking  with  personal  knowledge  from 
m.:uiy  years  in  the  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting cf  cotton  textiles.  I  agree  that  such  a 
raw  m.iterial  cost  reduction  in  the  highly 
competitive  textile  and  apparel  manufac- 
turing industries  wiuid  generate  a  chain 
reaction  of  savings  to  consumers.  It  is  the 
best  estimate  of  our  Department  that  these 
Savings  would  be  of  the  general  order  of 
magnitude  indicated  by  Mr.  Price. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LuiHtR  H,  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Comineicc. 


Ofx":  not  incliKio  tlie  O,,''.  fPnt«  ixr  iiound  cotton 
flTiliziiiion  |i;iviiii-tit  tiiiiilc  to  iloiiiosiit'  cDiion  umts  on 
""  '  ;ilcs  oiiciiiMi  lii'finniiiL'   12:"!   a, 01,   A\n\\   11.   ]9<A 


fill   I.: 


'>'nA  made  no  ;i'tjustnunt  for  llu'so  iniyaients  prior  10 
>au-a>:i  1964. 

f^oiiror:  "Cofton  Priro  Stitistic?."  Cotton  Division, 

Dt'iiartmont  of 


f'onsiiiiior  and  ^larketinii  PtTvicc,  I'.; 
ACTiiuliurc. 


REPORT  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Illniois  IMr.  DepwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tMfe 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  State  De- 
partment reports  on  both  the  policy  and 
details  of  the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  might  lack  complete  faclual- 
ness. 

Therefore.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday. 
May  2.3.  Chicago  Tribune  by  Columnist 
Jules  Dubois  and  a  report  in  yesterdays 
Washington  Daily  News  by  Reporter  Hal 
Hendri.x.  both  of  which  are  on-the-spot 
repoits  from  professional,  competent,  and 
respected  journalists: 
Report  From  L.^TI^I  America:  U.S.  Meddmxc 

IN    Dominican    Repl-blic    Seen    as   Aid    to 

Reds 

iBy  Jtiles  Dubois » 

S.ANTO  DbMiNco.  Dominican  REPrBLic. 
Mfiy  22. — Exposure  to  the  political  meddling 
by  "the  White  Hou.^e  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Dominican  civil  war  has  made 
it  easier  for  this  reporter  to  u'.iderstand  the 
instability  that  has  afflicted  governments  in 
Saigon  for  so  long. 

American  diplomacy  here  has  created  more 

'and  more  resentment  and  made  enemies  of 

sincere  friends  of  the  United  States  as  Wash- 


ington contributed  to  the  political  turbu- 
lence and  instability  in  the  midst  of  what 
was  to  have  been  a  final  and  decisive  offen- 
sive   against   the   Communists. 

Every  time  the  antl-Communlst,  pro- 
American  forces  have  had  the  Reds  on  the 
ropes,  the  United  States,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, salvaged  the  Communists. 

The  fiction  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  want  the  1963  constitu- 
tion "restored  is  belied  by  the  fact  that  the 
rest  of  the  country,  where  more  than  2,500,- 
000  citizens  reside,  has  produced  no  uprisings 
in  favor  of  the  revolution. 

Because  former  President  Juan  Bosch  and 
his  Communist  allies  effectively  smeared 
Brig.  Gen.  Elias  Wessin  Y  Wessin,  the  United 
States  tried  to  dump  the  military  man  who 
has  been,  and  who  is,  the  symbol  of  anti- 
Communist  resistance. 

MOVE    L.AUNCHED   TO   DUMP    HIM 

Because  Bosch  and  his  Communist  allies 
began  to  smear  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbsrt- 
Barrera.  president  of  the  government  of  na- 
tional reconstruction — whose  formation  we 
encouraged — the  United  States  launched 
moves  to  dump  him. 

The  United  States  tried  to  replace  Imbert 
with  an  all-civilian  junta  handpicked  by 
Bosch.  As  Wessin  said  the  previous  week. 
the  United  States  was  about  to  hand  victory 
here  and  throughout  Latin  America  to  the 
Communists  on  a  golden  platter. 

As  one  Ijewildered  Latin  American  Am- 
b  ,rs;.dor  (whose  country  has  been  on  cur 
side)  said  to  me:  "I  cannot  understand  the 
thinking  of  the  policymakers  in  the  State 
Department  and  1  much  less  in  the  White 
House,  which  has  been  most  active  in  this 
latest  maneuver,  in  trying  to  dump  Imbert 
What  does  the  United  States  expect  to  gain 
from  that?" 

The  Ambassador,  who  said  he  has  oeen 
reporting  since  1962  to  his  government  about 
Bosch's  anti-Americanism  and  his  alliance 
With  the  Communists,  issued  a  warning.  He  . 
said  that  if  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  full  to  untie  the  hands  of  the 
Imbert  Gpvernment.  American  troops  will 
have  to  finish  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr..  commander  of 
American  land  forces  here,  said  earlier  that 
part  of  his  mission  was  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  and  establishment  of  a 
government  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

COtTLD    NOT    HAVE    DONE    MORE    TO    RILE    REGIME 

The  team  sent  here  by  the  White  House  by 
President  Johnson  could  not  have  done  more 
to  antagonize  the  pro-American,  anti-Com- 
munist Imbert  regime. 

The  loyal  Dominican  navy  and  air  force, 
whose  support  was  needed  by  the  anti-Com- 
munist infantry,  were  prevented  by  the 
United  States  from  taking  action  because  of 
a  cease  fire  that  Uad  long  ago  beconie  a  cease- 
less fire. 

Because  one  pilot  may  have  goofed  and  his 
m.-chinegun  siie'll  fall  onto  U.S.  positions 
from  which  5.000  trocps  fired  back  at  him 
and  shot  him  dawn,  an  entire  air  force  was 
penalized  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Imbert  Government  was  deprived  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  firepower  by  order  of  the  United 
States.  

IFrom    the   Washington    (DC)    Daily   Kcws, 
M.n-25.  1965] 
Unitld  St.vtes  Flounders  Into  Strange 
;  Kettle  of  Fish 

(By  Hal  Hendrix) 
S^NTO  DoMiNfio.  May  25, — Washington's 
mi.^h.-ii-.dling  of  tlie  Dominican  fiasco  seems 
likely  to  go  down  in  history  as  second  only 
to  the  floundering  which  permitted  Cuba  to 
fn'l  under  Communist  control. 

While  the  J  hnson  administration  is  send- 
ing high-powered  talent  here,  it  appears  to 
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be  moving  towr.rd  only  a  temocirary  solution, 
at  bes!;. 

The  ndniinistration  also  seems  to  have  dis- 
iT  a-ils'd  ir.oft  of  its  collection  ot"  civilian  and 
mlliiary  intelligence  d.aa  to  satisfy  politi- 
c.if'S  :u  home. 

In  at.eniptiiis  to  [.-roii^urc  a  p>iUtical  solu- 
tion to  tl'.e  moiiili-old  conllict  the  validity 
of  \V;\shington's  original  :vss(\;sment  of  tlie 
?.r-a.,tion  has  become  much  ob^ciucd. 

More  than  21.000  marines  and  paratroopers 
vs-:re  landed  I'u^re.  Tiieir  mission,  as  an- 
r.ounced  by  rrcsidL->nt  Johnson,  was  to  pro- 
-t •:.■:.  American  U\os  and  property,  and  prevent 
tl-.e,  Dominican  ncpviblic  irom  being  taken 
ov;r  by  the  Commiia:st.s. 

That  mission  has  not  changed. 

But  diplomats  and  politicians  now  c.^ntend 
that  the  rebel  movement  they  earlier  said 
was  dominated  by  Communist  and  other 
leftist  extremists  is  nut  conirulled  by  these 
elements. 

On  the  scer.e.  it  h.is  become  obvious  t!ie 
switch  in  the  Washinston  line  was  made  to 
justify  negotiations  with  questionable  per- 
sonalities within  the  rebel  movcme-it  and 
other.?  close  to  ir. 

CORNEr.LD 

With  combat  between  rebel  forces  and 
trcxips  loyal  to  the  U.S. -created  junta  now 
blocked  by  existence  of  the  Amicrican-eon- 

trolled  corridor,  th.e  rebel  faction  is  cornered 
in  a  s::■'..^ll  downtown  ai-ea. 

Reports  that  the  rebels  en'oy  widespread 
popular  stipport  throughout  the  isl.itid  sim- 
ply are  not  true. 

The  United  States  is  obviously  caterin.g 
now  to  the  rebel  leaders  who  boasted  abottt 
distributing  weapons  to  thousands  of  civil- 
ians, including  known  Community,  pro- 
Castroites  and  ordinary  hocdlunxs,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 

Tliis  "arms  for  the  people"  action  has  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  Do- 
minicans and  the  wounding  of  tlicusands  of 
others.  It  has  also  led  to  the  killing  of 
19  U.S.  servicemen  and  the  wounding  of  115 
m.ore  by  gunfire  from  within  the  rebel  zone. 

Tiiese  "constitutionaU:ts"  have  been 
cliargcd  with  more  tl'.an  1,000  ccase-ure  vio- 
latiotis — provocative  sheetings  into  the 
American-occitpied  area. 

Otiicial  sources  say  Washington  lias  ii>teHi- 
cence  reports  detailing  the  e":^ent  of  Com- 
niimis-  and  Castroite  penetration  of  the  rebel 
movement. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  President  Johnson's  top 
troubleshooter  here  now.  says  he  does  not 
believe  Communists  nov/  dominr-ce  the  move- 
ment, headed  by  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno. 

IN   B.\CKGF.OrND 

In  fact.  Dominic:.!!  Communists  nre  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  backgrotmd  at  the 
mom.ent.  Well-known  Dominican  Reds  and 
militant  members  of  the  pro-C:iStro  June  14 
m.ovemfnt  avoid  rebel  press  conferences  and 
generally  stay  out  of  sisht  of  newsmen. 

But  the  June  14  movement  has  infiltrated 
deeply  into  the  rebel  group  and  its  parent 
Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  (PRD).  It 
is  in  fuil  operation  in.=  ide  the  rebel  zone, 
with  .1  new  headquarters.  It  was  outl.iwed 
before  the  rebelliorv  began. 

As  a  supporter  of  Colonel  Caamano's  "con- 
.'.titutionalist"  governnient,  the  June  14 
m.ovcment  said  in  the  May  15  issue  of  its 
newspaper  that  "the  only  path  to  consolidate 
a  dem.O':Tatic  solution  is  to  spread  the  armed 
struggle  through  the  country." 

The  new-paper,  parroting  the  movement's 
all.ance  with  Ca.stro's  Cuba,  said  the  -^'Do- 
minican imperialists  and  reactionaries  only 
h  ive   the   support   of   the   Yankee    invaders." 

The  rebels  and  their  allies  have  made  it 
known  ti-.ey  would  welcome  a  settiement  un- 
der which  Antonio  Guzman,  Mini.'ter  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Juan  Bosch  government, 
would  become  president  of  a  coalition  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  last  week. 


Scnor  Bo.«;ih  Is  reported  to  have  suggested 
Scnor  Guzm.iu  in  meetings  •*ith  U.S.  olBcials 
in  S.m  Juan.  i 

A  big  qujition  among  traditionally  anti- 
Conunun.st  ;'.nd  pro-Ameritan  Dominicans 
now  is  why  the  United  States  attempts  to  ram 
Senor  Gui'inan  into  tlie  provisional  Presi- 
dency v.hcn  it  was  obvioua  in  advance  he 
woulil  be  unacceptable  to  ll\r  anti-Bosch  and 
anti-Conamunist  elements,  but  pleasing  to 
the  rebels. 

American  tnanipulators  n  gue  that  Senor 
Bosch  won  the  Presidency  w  th  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  i;;C2.  Ev  t  'ihey  don't  dis- 
cuss how  much  of  this  vi  te  was  actually 
aiainst  his  opponents.  At  least  40  percent 
of  the  voters  still  are  stron;  !y  anti-Bosch. 

There  is  doubt  here  that  Air.  Eundy  and 
Others  involved  in  settlcm 'nt  negotiations 
are  fully  aw;: re  of  the  backgr  lunds  of  some  of 
the  constitutionalists  and  I  RD  figures  they 
;!re  dealing  with. 

W.ishington  otTlcials,  inch;  ding  ;.lr.  Bu^dy, 
contend  they  are  distressed  by  the  lack  of 
cap.ible  politicians  on  tlie  I  lominican  scene. 

Yliere  are  sticli  capable  Dominicans  as  Dr. 
Echiardo  Read  Barreras,  forr  ler  Chief  Justice 
of  the  .Supreme  Court  and  linw  Amlsassador 
to  Ron\e.  and  former  Presidgnt  EmiHo  de  Los 
Santos.  Both  have  unsullied  reputations 
and  are  not  vulnerable  to  a1  tack  from  cither 
side. 

It  is  also  pitrzling  to  mai  y  observers  why 
the  United  States  is  using  sucli  emis.«iaries 
as  Dr.  Jaime  Benilez,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  wh  >  is  well  known 
in  this  area  for  his  anti-A  nericanism.  He 
is  here  now  at  Mr.  Bundy's    equcst. 

Disturbing  too  is  the  n-;iniicr  in  which 
U..S.  diplomats  persuaded  Gen.  .^n^on{o  Im- 
bert  Brrrera  and  his  four  lissocintes  in  the 
junta  to  accept  the  tempo -ary  government 
role,  an.d  then  attempted  to  dump  them — in 
an  apparent  concession  to  tie  rebels  and  the 
PRD  leaders  in  Ptierto  Ric( . 

>.Ir.  Speaker,  the  abova  rciJovt.s  on  the 
Dominican  situation  will.  I  am  for  sure, 
arou.se  the  interest  of  at  least  a  few 
Members. 


MIZE  QUESTIONS  BILL  'RIDERS" 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentleman 
from  Kansas  iMr.  MizeI  jnay  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  iit  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicre  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  ctntleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objectio:!. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Spoakier,  i'  has  been 
my  privilege  to  appear  bt^forc  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Ort;anlzation  of  Con- 
gress to  express  my  concern  about  the  use 
of  omnibus  bills.  Often  these  bills  com- 
bine new  concepts  with  established  pro- 
grams and  thus  bring  into  being  a  new- 
area  of  Government  sprndintr  which 
probably  would  not  be  aiathorized  if  the 
new  concept  was  preserited  as  an  in- 
dividual bill.  ' 

I  have  had  a  bill  drafted  which  I  plan 
to  Litroduce  to  ban  bills  and  amcnd- 
m.onts  dealing  with  moie  than  one  sub- 
stantive matter.  I  realize  that  this  is 
a  far-reaching  reform,  but  the  reception 
I  had  before  the  joint  ccmmittee  indi- 
cates to  me  that  many  other  Members 
share  my  same  concerns  about  the 
abu.ses  in  omnibus  bills. 

During  the  time  that  this  proposal  was 
in  the  talking  stai'e  as  far  as  my  office 
is  concerned,  the  Topeka  'Kans,.»  State 


Journal  editorialized  in  favor  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

I  appreci'.ite  this  siiiipnrt  by  one  of  the 
leading  and  inlluentiul  dailies  in  Kansas, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks', 
I  include  the  editorial,  "Mizk  Questions 
Bill  Riders."  in  the  Recohd: 

MizE  Qt-TESTTojis  Bill  Riditis 
Representative  Chester  Mi:<tF.,  Republican, 
of  Kansas,  is  on  the  right  track  in  question- 
ing the  fairness  and  feasibility  of  omnibus 
bills  and  in  starting  a  movement  to  limit 
each  b'.ll  consid(  red  in  Congress  to  one-sub- 
&tanti\'e  m;''.ttcr. 

Mii-,E  said  tliis  week  he  lias  a.^ked  th."t  a 
resolution  to  that  c.Tect  be  drafted  while  he 
conduct.")  research  to  see  if  such  an  approncli 
to  leci.slation  would  be  feasible.  If  it  is,  he 
said,  he  hones  ."^omcone  in'  the  Senate  ■will 
Join   him    iti    Introducing    the    men.<iure. 

In  question  are  two  types  of  bills- 
omnibus  bills  and  bills  onto  which  riders 
are  attached. 

An  omnibus  hill  Is  one  which  makes  a 
ntnnbor  of  mi'-cellaneous  provisioiis  or  ap- 
propriations. Tlie  other  type  usually  con- 
tains fcv»er  provisions  but  can  be  even  more 
deceptive   than  the  omnibus   bill. 

Granted,  these  types  of  bills  have  at  times 
served  worthwhile  purposes  by  making  it 
possible  to  ciiact  nece.<:sary  legislation  when 
it  was  too  l.-ite,  or  for  some  other  rea.son  it 
Wf:S  impossible,  to  do  it  any  other  way.  But 
often.  I.IizE  believes,  they  have  served  .is 
expedients  to  slip  through  measures  which 
likely  would  have  been  killed  if  they  h:.d 
received  the  undivided,  uiicluuded  atient:cn 
of  Congre's. 

An  example  of  wliat  he  is  talking  about, 
MizE  said,  was  the  recent  educatioii  bill. 
"where  the  new  expanded  idea  of  Feder:i: 
assistance  to  public  school  students  and  in- 
direct aid  to  nonpubMc  schools  was  tied  to 
the  e.xicting  programs  of  aid  to  impacted 
areas. 

"We  saw  it  in  medicare,  where  compidsory 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  the  aged  w.'i5 
tied  to  the  improvements  in  the  soci;ii 
security  system.  The  s.^tme  cirrot  and  stick 
approach  ,vill  be  used  in  the  hoti~ing  bill. 
where  the  accepted  programs  of  FHA  financ- 
ing, college  housing  and  urb:ui  rene'i^.il 
comprise  the  vehicle  for  a  new  concept  of 
rent  supplements,  direct  grants  for  private 
•home  rehabilitation  and  the  new  cities 
concept." 

Tlie  established  programs  to  which  ney 
concepts  are  tied  are  what  Mize  calls  sweet- 
eners, to  make  the  new  concepts  seem  more 
acceptable. 

Representatives,  of  course,  arc  concerned 
primarily  with  the  Kouse.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, has  a  greater  problem.  Mize  said. 

"An  amendnient  in  the  Senate  does  net 
have  to  be  germane  to  the  i.^sue  as  it  does 
in  tlie  House,"  he  said.  One  example  was 
la.st  year  when  a  reapportionment  amend- 
ment was  attached  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Recently,  a  proposal  to  permit  delay  of  106-1 
if:  .ome  tax  payments  was  attached  as  a 
rider  to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

Many  measures  t:o  camcullnged.  especi.iUy 
some  of  the  new  welfare  conci^pts  which  are 
being  added  to  our  system  with  som.etintes 
alarniing  regtilarity,  probaljly  could  not 
stand  on  their  own  feet  if  they  were  held  u? 
in  tlie  light  of  Congress  as  separate  and 
distinct  bills.  It  .<:ta!-ids  to  rea-soii  that  there 
wotild  be  more  reluctance  to  launch  nc'-v 
programs  when  their  merits  are  qucstiona'ole. 
But  when  these  issues  are  tied  to  programs 
already  on  the  books,  they  can  often  slide 
through. 

Mize  points  out  that  the  Joint  Com.mittce 
on  Congres.'ioiial  Reorganization  will  begin 
public  hearings  next  montli  on  ideas  to 
improve  the  operation  of  Congress.  Tlie 
committee  would  do  well  to  study  Mue's 
Ideas  on  omnibus  bills. 
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rr^  LAWS— SOUND  APPROACH 
BACKED  BY  NATIONAL  RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr  QUHiEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pentleraan 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Clevel.\nd] 
nflV  extend  liis  lemarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record   and  include   extraneous 

"^'ihe^  SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
t.  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see  ? 
There  was  no  objocLif)n. 
Vr    CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
N'&tVoiial    Rifle    Association     has    been 
u-on"fullv  attficked  in  some  quarters  as 
oDPo4d    to    all    legislation    to    ti.^ihtcn 
Federal  firearms  laws.    This  is  not  true. 
On  tl^c  contrary,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation is  deeply  concerned  by  all  ques- 
tions involvinn;  firearms.     That  is,  after 
an  it<;  reason  for  cxi.-itincr.    The  National 
pjfle    Association    does    rccoc:nize    the 
p-oblem  and  does  sui^joort  sound  Ic'isla- 
ti'on  to  restrict  the  availability  of  weap- 
ons to  juveniles  and  criminals  and  other 
jrvecponsible  persons.     The  Association 
a-id  millions  of  other  Americans  who  do 
ro*  beloni  to  the  National  Rifle  A.ssocia- 
i'on  do  ask,  however,  that  this  issue  be 
considered   with   reason   snd  lo;:ic   and 
free  of  the  emotionalism  that  surrounds 
a  coed  deal  of  the  debaie. 

in  ar  editorial  publi.-hcd  in  the  May 
LsS'je  of  the  American  Rifleman,  the  Na- 
icnal  Rifle  Association  f  tatcs  its  position 
with  forthright  clarity.  I  offer  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  a  contribution  to 
the  discu.s.sion  on  nun  le'i^islation.  My 
own  position  in  favor  of  sound  ?un  legis- 
lation but  in  oppo^^ition  to  the  stringent 
terms  of  the  administration's  bill  (S. 
1532  i .  was  fct  forth  in  the  Record  of  May 
4.  pa-cs  9424  to  9425. 
The  editorial  follows: 


This  Is  Oir   Stanb 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  National  Rifle 
A£.socia;:on  of  America,  as  staled  in  its  con- 
stitution and  bvlaws.  are: 

"To  promote" public  s;^fety.  law  and  order, 
and  the  national  defense;  to  educate  and 
trsin  citizens  of  good  repute  in  t'ne  safe  and 
eScient  h&ndling  of  small  arms,  and  in 
the  technique  of  design,  production  and 
^oup  instruction;  to  increase  the  knowledge 
a  small  arms  on  the  part  of  members  of 
law  enforcement  agencies,  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  of  citizens  who  would  be  subject 
to  ser.ice  In  the  event  of  war:  and  generally 
to  encourage  tiie  lawful  ownership  and  use 
of  small  arms  bv  citizens  of  good  repute." 

In  support  of  these  objectives,  the  National 
HiSe  Association  st.ands  squarely  on  the 
premise  that  the  ownership  of  firearms  must 
not  be  denied  American  citizens  of  pood 
repute  so^  long  as  they  use  mem  for  lawful 
purposes. 

No  other  organization  does  s-3  much  to 
educate  6ur  people  in  safety  w;th  firearms. 
In  the  home  and*  on  the  shooting  range  and 
in  the  hunting  field.  No  other  organization 
is  so  vitallv  concerned  with  the  training  of 
Citizens  in' the  use  of  the  basic  weapons  of 
national  defense,  the  individual's  personal 
arm.  Nii  other  organization  so  strongly  en- 
courages shooting  for  recreation,  in  every 
field  and  with  every  type  of  sporting  gum 
No  other  organization  does  more  to  promote 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  reputiible 
citizens   who  own  and  use   firearms. 

For  tliese  reasons,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation is  vitally  concerned  with  efTorts  In 
Con*res4  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
to    provide    Federal    control    of    mail-order 
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guns.  Since  1959,  Investigations  ar.d  hear- 
ings have  been  conducted  by  the  .Su'rx;om- 
mittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Comm;ttee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  its  interim  report,  ordered 
to  be  printed  on  August  7,  1964,  will  be 
found   the   following   statements: 

'As  our  investigation  progre.ssed,  it  be- 
r.anie  appr-rei.t  th;  t  a  major  source  of  fire- 
arms to  juveniles  and  young  adults  v.as  the 
mail-order  comm-on  carrier  route.  This  proc- 
e:s  involves  the  ordwing  of  the  firearm  by 
common  earner.  Present' Federal  law  pro- 
liib.ts  the  delivery  of  a  handgjn  by  mall 
t;<cept   to   firearms   dealers. 

'An  o-.erwhelming  m.ajority  of  the  09  re- 
spondents to  the  questionnaire  ilaw  enforce- 
ment authorities  throughout  the  United 
.Slates)  i:.dic::ted  support  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  place  enforceable  controls  over  the 
interstate  tran.<-pcrtation  of  concealable  fire- 
arms, which  enter  their  jurisdictions  for 
delivery  to  prospective  purchasers. 

■The  need  for  Federal  remedial  legislation 
is  apparent.     As  a  general  statement,  it  can 
be  E;tid  that  all  of  the  witnecses  who  testified 
recommended  Federal  legislation  to  prevent 
the    shipment    and    delivery    in     interstate 
romirr:erce  of  miail-order  firearms  to  juveniles 
uiider  the  age  of  13  yeajs;  that  proper  safe- 
guards be  written  into  the  Federal  Firearm.s 
Act  to  preclude  shipm^ent  of  these  firearms 
to    convicted    felons,    narcotic    addicts,    and 
chronic  lawbreakers;  and  an  increase  in  the 
Fc-deral    Firearms    Act    dealers"    licence    fee." 
Contrarv  to  claims  by  the  antigun  forces, 
micmbers   of   tlie   National   Rifle   Association 
of  America  and  millions  cf  other  law-abiding 
citizens  do  not  oppose  all  proposed  firearms 
legiblation.     They  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lems of  some  local  comanunities  created  by 
the    availability    of    handguns    to    juveniles. 
criminals,  and  irresponsible  perse:. s  through 
mail-order  purcha-ses.     They  have  supported 
legislation    prepared    and    proposed    by    the 
Subcomanittee  To  Invest:gate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency (S.  1975.  introduced  on  Aug.  2,  1963), 
to  e.=uiblish  Feder:.l  controls  ever  th»  trans- 
portation of   concealable  firearms    in   inter- 
state conunerce.     Tliey  do  support  properly 
drawn   legislation   to   outlaw   dangerous   de- 
vices such  as  bazookas,  bombs,  and  antitank 
guns.     Tliev    do    support    properly    drawn 
Ugulation  to  curb  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign 
llr"earms  that   are  being  dumped  in  America. 
They  do  support  properly  drawn  legislation 
to    impose    heavv    penalties    for    crimes    in- 
volving  the    mususe    of    firearms.     They    do 
sunport  the  strict   enforcem.ent  of  existing 
laws  at  ail   levels   of  governm.ent. 

The  Nationa.!  Rifle  Association  of  Am.erica 
supports  properly  drawn  legislation  that  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  and 
this  is  our  stand. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOSEPH  MARTIN 
Mr.    QUnXEN.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
IMr.  CONTE.  I\Ir.  Speaker,  last  night 
in  Newton,  Mas^..  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  seventh  annual  achievement 
meetinc  of  the  Newt-on  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  mi-^etinc  was  more  than  an- 
other meetinc  of  a  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce t-o  honor  a  local  dignitary.  It  was 
a  testimonial  to  a  man  we  all  know  and 
respect.  It  was  a  meeting  that  tried  to 
express  in  some  way  the  almost  bound- 
less admiration  that  Massachusetts  and 
the  Republican  Party  has  for  thi>  man. 


I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Congressman 
Joseph  "W.  M.^.p.tin,  Jr.,  the  former 
Speaker  of  this  House. 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself  and  ex- 
press my  deep  feeling  of  respect,  admi- 
ration—yes, even  of  love— for  this  out- 
standing American  who  for  so  long  has 
Riven  of  himself  to  this  House  and  to 
this  Nation.    Ever  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress some  7  years  ago,  and  even  before, 
his  guidance  and  counsel  has  been  in- 
valuable— and    unrepayable.      His     ex- 
amijle  as  a  Republican  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  has  continually  gnided  my 
actions  and  my  contacts  with  my  col- 
I'.atues.     A  few  weeks  ago  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  I  addressed  a  group  of  young  stu- 
dents who  were  participating  in  a  youth 
conference.     The  topic  of  my  remarks 
v.as   "The   Public    Servant."      I    do    not 
believe  that  there  can  be  a  better  ex- 
ample of  a  m.an  in  the  public  ser\-ice  than 
our  colleague,  Congressman  IvLaetin. 

At  this  meeting  at  which  Congressman 
Martin  received  the   1965  Achievement 
Av.ard,  the  major  address  was  given  by 
my  friend  and  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  Congress,  Congressman  Ger.-^ld 
Ford.    I  can  only  say  tliat  I  wholly  con- 
cur in  the  remarks   that  Congressman 
Ford  delivered  last  night.     I  would  like 
to  ^hare  them  with  you  and  the  Members 
of  this  House  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  attend  this  ceremony 
in  honor  of  former  Speaker  Joe  M.arti>-: 
Remarks  by   Hon.  Gerald  R.  Fobd,  at  the 
Testimonial   for   Joseph   W.   Maetin,  Jr., 
Newton.  M.\ss..  Mat  24.  10C5 
Although  this  is  a  nonpartisan  dinner.  I 
would    like    to    Bay    that    Im    particularly 
pleased  to  be  here  because  I  understand  that 
the  city  of  Kewton  ca£ts  the  largest  number 
Of    Republican   votes   of   any   community   In 
Massachusetts.      As    th.e    leader    of    the    op- 
pressed minority  in  the  House,  its  a  pleastire 
to  be  in  such  a  friendly  environment. 

While  evervone  knows  that  it  was  Nathan 
Hale  who  said,  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  for  my  country,"  tonight  I  would 
like  to  add  a  modern  corollary  to  that  famous 
statement.  It  is  -this:  -The  Republican 
Partv  reerets  that  it  has  but  one  Joe  M-^rtin 
to  eive  to  our  country."  All  wo-'-ild  agree 
th,-;t  more  Joe  Martins  would  m,ike  America 
e-.en  greater. 

I  feel  a  special  kinship  for  otir  guest  of 
honor.  Joe' Martin  once  said,  "the  posi- 
tion of  mlnoritv  leader  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  "the  most  tiifinkless  job  in 
Washineton.  I  would  net  take  10  times 
$10  000  "to  retuf-Q  to  it."  And  now  I'm  the 
fpllow  who-s  trVing  to  fill  the  giant  shoes 
that  Joe  wore  for  so  long,  with  such  aistmc- 
tion.  dedicatioru  and  ability. 

But  Joe  M\BTiiN  and  I  have  scmeihing  else 
in  common.  We  have  both  been  avid  ama- 
teur athletes!  i  was  once  a  fair  football 
plaver  at  the  Vniversitr  of  Michigan,  and  he 
w-as  once  a  very  go-od  semipro  basebaU 
plaver. 

Many  of  y-.-'U  .ni.'.v  not  knew  that  Joe  has 
mamtraned"  his  contacts  with  baseball 
through  the  vears.  When  the  great  Wr^h- 
ineton  Senators-  pitcher.  Walter  Johnson. 
•an  for  Congres'i.  his  friend  Joe  ^L^ETIN  wrote 
two  cam.paign  speeches  lor  him — one  to  give 
before  labor  groups,  and  the  other  to  give 
before  farmers.  Unfortunately  Johnson  was 
a  better  pitched  than  politician.  He  got  the 
two  speeches  mixed  up.  delivered  the  labor 
"speech  to  farmers  and  vice  versa.  Needless 
n  -^ay  he  lost,  the  election,  which  perhaps 
proves  what  Jok  Martin  learned  a  long  tune 
ago-  Ifs  easieir  to  be  a  great  Washington 
Senator  than  a  Member  of  the  Hca^e  of  Rep- 
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Tlie  man  v>e  honor  tonight  has  had  the 
most  remarkable  record  of  public  service  of 
any  person  ctirrcntly  active  on  the  political 
scene.  So.  if  he  will  forgive  me,  I  would  like 
to  turn  these  remarks  into  my  version  of 
'•This  Is  Your  Life." 

Jo~FPH  \V.  M.VRTix.  Jr..  was  lidrn  on  No- 
vember 3.  1884.  the  day  before  Grovcr  Cleve- 
land was  elected  President  for  the  first  time. 
His  father  wanted  to  name  him  Grover 
Cleveland  Martin.  But  his  mother,  a  stanch 
Republican,  said,  "Grover's  a  dog's  name." 

His  father  was  a  hard-working  North  Attlc- 
boro  blacksmith  whose  earnings  were  never 
more  than  $18  a  week. 

Since  the  family  was  poor,  young  Joe 
started  to  work  outride  of  school  hours  at 
the  age  cf  6.  One  of  his  Jobs  was  to  brush 
the  flies  off  the  horses  while  his  father  shod 
them.  Another  job  was  as  a  delivery  boy  for 
the  North  Attleboro  Evening  Chronicle. 
(Now  probably  every  newsboy  dreams  of 
one  day  becoming  the  owp.er  of  the  paper. 
But  Joe  M.^rtin  was  one  young  map  who  was 
to  make  this  dream  come  true.i 

He  got  his  political  st.\rt  by  marching  in 
a  torchlight  parade  for  William  McKlnley 
in  1896.  At  the  time,  a  :.mi:ly  frier.d  told 
h:s  father,  "Don't  let  that  boy  go  into  poli- 
tics— he's  too  good  a  boy." 

Joe,  who  was  otherwise  a  fellow  of  ex- 
tremely good  sense,  did  not  listen  to  this 
sound  advice.  Traveling  by  horse  and  bugey, 
he  campaigned  for  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  in  1911,  and  was  elected — 
age  27. 

In  1916  he  began  attending  Republican 
presidential  conventions.  This  would  be- 
come a  habit  of  more  than  50  years'  duration. 
And  today  he  holds  the  record — unsurp.isscd 
in  either  party — cf  having  been  five  times 
the  permanent  chairman  of  n.itional  conven- 
tions. 

His  gentle  humor  has  broken  many  tense 
moments  at  conventions,  as  all  of  us  recall 
who  were  at  Sin  Francisco  in  1956  when  a 
Nebraska  delegate  tried  to  nominate  "Joe 
Smith"  for  Vice  President. 

But  not  all  moments  at  national  conven- 
tions are  so  supercharged.  At  h'.s  first  con- 
vention, Joe  woke  up  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  find  that  a  poker  game  was  !n  prog- 
ress in  his  hotel  room.  And  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  discovered  that  the  dealer  was 
none  other  than  the  legendary  Diamond  Jim 
Brady. 

By  1P2-1  Joe  was  ninnins  for  Congress,  and 
he's  held  that  ofTice  as  your  Representative 
ever  since. 

Those  were  the  days  of  great  orators  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  not  all 
Con^essmen  ccu'.d  keep  from  wallowing  in 
clicires.  Joe  remembers  that  one  of  the  first 
great  speeches  he  heard  began:  "I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  politics  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. Especially  since  women  got  into 
"em." 

Joe  was  put  on  the  House  Foreign  Affiirs 
Committee.  Of  course,  he  really  wanted  to 
be  on  the  Post  Offire  Committee.  (But  not 
all  freshm.en  legislators  could  be  that  lucky.) 
Interestingly,  at  that  tinie  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  spent  a  full  week  debating  such 
e-irth-shaking  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  authorize  S20.0CO  for  r^n  international 

poultry  shew  in  Tul?.i. 

The  new  Congressman  began  to  establish 
his  lifetime  reputation  as  a  fighter  for  New 
England.  But  he  also  learned  the  pitfalls 
of  his  office.  After  getting  a  nev,-  pest  office 
for  Fall  River,  it  turned  out  that  the  building 
contract  went  to  a  firm  in  St.  Louis.  The 
building  was  constructed  not  with  Fall  River 
grani'e.  but  with  Indiana  limestone.  And 
to  top  it  all  off.  the  Job  of  night  watchman 
was  given  to  the  father  of  Joe's  Democratic 
opponent. 

Yet.  despite  such  temporary  setbacks,  he 
kept  getting  reelected  to  Congress.  A  dairy- 
man  from   Taunton   once   said,    "I   vote>   the 


straight  Democratic  ticket,  except  for  Con- 
gressman M.^RTI^I.  I  always  vnte  for  him  be- 
cause my  father  told  me  to,  15  years  ago." 
Indeed.  Joe  M.^R^lN  had  become  a  vital  in- 
stitution in  his  district. 

Much  deserved  recognition  came  often  to 
Jo(;  ALxRTTN.  In  1936  he  was  cho.sen  Repub- 
lican national  conunltteem.in  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  11138  he  was  eltcttxl  chairman 
of  the  national  Republlciii  congressional 
Ciimmittee.  In  1939  he  becaitse  the  Republi- 
can le.ider  of  the  '^ousc.""  In  1P40  he  was  con- 
sidered a. dark  horse  candit.atx>  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  received  44  voles  at  tlie  conven- 
tion. Althrugh  he  never  sotight  the  oflicc, 
this  is  what  the  great  Kansas  editor.  William 
Allen  White,  said  of  him:  file  will  make 
•  •  •  if  the  dice  roll  right.  ^  liberty-loving 
President" 

When  Wendell  Willkie  was  mule  the  1940 
nominee,  he  bcgced  Joe  to  bqixune  chairm:ui 
of  the  Republican  Niltioiiil  Committee. 
Putting  devotion  to  party  abi^ve  personal 
wishes,  as  usual.  Joe  accejUeti  the  post.  As 
chairm.m  he  had  the  rare  disjunction  of  see- 
ing the  committee  evicted  frtim  its  building 
when  it  was  purchased  by  an  org:\nik':ittcn 
that  hasn't  been  too  frirr^dly  to  most  Repub- 
licans. However,  although  lie  was  far  from 
a  wealthy  man.  Joe  took  over  another  build- 
ing and  obligated  hinisrli  as  ,i  personal  lia- 
bility for  the  $33  000  leapc.  (Is  there  any 
wonder  why  Republicans  lovf  Joe  Martin?) 

The  greatest  tn'oute  came  to  Joe  M\rtin 
in  1947  when  he  was  lirst  clocted  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Ne.Kt  to  the  President,  as  most 
students  of  government  kngj^v,  the  Speaker 
is  the  most  powerful  clectivt  ofTiclal  in  the 
United  States.  j 

But  what  ntost  per'ple  dmvt  know  is  tliat 
ijesides  presiding  over  the  Hciise.  the  Speaker 
has  a  great  many  other  duties,  such  as 
supervising  a  Capitol  bank  \\(lth  assets  of  $4 
million.  The  Speaker  also  has  responsibility 
for  four  b..rbershops  aiid  a.  beauty  parlor. 
But  Joe.  as  a  confirmed  baclnclor,  told  a  col- 
league. "I  think  I'll  let  you  jrun  the  beauty 
parlor.  You  are  more  experienced  with  tlie 
women  than  I  am." 

This  question  of  expcricnsje  with  the  op- 
posite sex  was  to  change  rapjdly.  For  under 
the  new  law  of  presidential  succession, 
Sjieaker  M.\rtin  was  first  in  line  if  anything 
happened  to  President  Trimifen.  (Tliere  was 
no  Vice  President  when  Tnjman  succeeded 
F.D.R.,  you  will  recall.)  Of  course,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  bachelor  President  was  a  great 
temptation  to  the  single  ladies  of  this  coun- 
try. Joe  M.'.rtim  was  deluged  with  offers  of 
marriage.  (One  proposal  tbat  particularly 
amused  him  came  from  a  wotnan  spiritualist 
in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  who  WTOte  that  the 
deceased  Wendell  Willkie  hfid  told  her  to 
m;,rry  Joe.  i 

Tliere  are  a  great  many  te;usons  for  Joe 
M.\RTiN-'s  succ£."=s.  But  I  wotlld  like  to  men- 
tion just  two  Of  them. 

The  first  is  his  adherence  to  the  old  New 

England  principle  of  tiirift.  ^  Once  Joe  M.-^r- 
TiN  invited  a  President  of  tae  United  States 
to  his  office  for  lunch.  He  tailed  a  caterer 
for  some  box  lunclies  and  w;ijs  told  that  they 
woi.ld  cost  $2  apiece.  Well^  this  seemed  a 
bit  high  to  Joe.  so  he  shopped  around  until 
he  found  a  man  who  would  provide  a  box 
lunch  for  SI. 19.  I  am  sure  that  this  makes 
Joe  the  only  man  in  Anicijican  history  to 
entertain  a  Pres.dont  at  suclv  a  bargain  price. 
And.  of  course,  Joe  has  .'lUvfiys  applied  this 
sam.e  principle  to  the  taxprisfer's  dollar. 

Second.  Joe  M.^rtin  i.t  a  wry  likable  per- 
son. Even  those  who  are  ftis  political  op- 
ponents have  come  to  have  .i  .special  place  In 
their  hearts  for  him.  Fur  example,  there 
is  quite  a  collection  of  GOP  elephants  in 
Joe's  office,  and  one  of  the  mo.st  handsome 
was  given  to  him  by  Harry  Truman.  The 
story  behind  this  is  that  someone  sent  it  to 
the  White  House,  and  President  Truman  told 
his  secretary,  "Take  this   up  to  Joe  M.^rtin. 


I  don't  want  any  damned  dancing  elephants 
around  here." 

Joe  has  served  our  N.ition  with  great  skill 
He  has  been  a  major  lorce  in  some  of  the 
most  crucial  decisions  of  our  times.  To  cite 
just  one  Instance:  During  World  War  II  Gen- 
eral Marshall  Came  to  him  ami  asked  for 
$1  (!  billion  to  manufacture  an  atomic  bomb 
Joi:'s  job  would  be  to  try  to  get  this  monev 
from  Congrer^s.  largely  on  faith -for  the 
greatest  secrecy  had  to  lie  maintained.  Thus. 
to  a  large  extent.  Joe  M.^rtin  was  responsible 
for  putting  through  a  iirogram  that  even- 
tually shortened  the  war  and  saved  millions 
of  American  lives. 

But  speaking  to  you,  in  a  sense,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Joe  Martin's  party,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  "Joe  M.^k- 
TIN  -Republican." 

When  he  was  first  nominated  for  House 
leader  in  l'.)39.  It  was  said  of  him:  "We  are 
doing  more  lh;in  electing  a  floor  le:!dcr.  We 
are  choosing  a  symbol  of  tlie  Republican 
Party." 

And  Joe  M.\rti.n  has  been  a  magnliicent 
symbol  of  integrity,  dedication,  honor,  and 
p:itriotism. 

'Ilirough  the  darkest  days  of  Republiran 
Party  history,  he  has  played  one  of  the  most 
signilicant  roles  in  keeping  the  two-party 
system  alive  and  functioning. 

The  dedication  of  Joe  Martin's  autobiog- 
raphy reads:  "To  the  millions  of  Republi- 
cans and  to  the  many  Democrats  and  iiuie- 
pcndents  as  well — who  fought  with  me 
through  the  ye.irs  to  maintain  the  two-party 
system  of  government  in  the  United  States." 

This  has  been  Joe  Martin's  greatest  fight. 
And  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  are 
very  much  in  his  debt,  and  owe  him  a  lasting 
vote  of  than.ks. 

From  all  of  us,  Joe  Martin,  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 


May  --'', 
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ILLINOIS  18TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE  RE- 
SULTS 

TliC  SPEAKER.  Under  prcvinu.s  order 
of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  announce  today  the  results  of  our 
IStli  Conurcs.'^ional  Di.strict  poll.  Of 
90,000  questionnaires  addressed  to  in- 
dividuals, some  81,000  ultimately  reached 
their  destination.  We  have  received  an 
exceptional  return  to  date  of  just  a  shade 
under  15,000  or  18  percent.  Ratlier  than 
simply  taking  a  random  sample  of  the 
returns  and  projecting  the  fiiAinc--^.  we 
have  gone  the  extra  step  of  tabulating 
each  and  every  questionnaire,  so  as  to 
give  a  mo.st  accurate  account  of  the 
returns. 

As  \vc  debate  the  foreign  aid  bill  to- 
day, I  believe  it  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  in  my  congre.s.^ional  district  tlie 
consensus  is  overwhelminuly  in  "favor 
of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid 
program."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  an- 
swer to  this  question,  74.5  percent  voted 
yes,  20  percent  voted  no,  and  5  5  percent 
undecided.  So  far  as  "favoring  continu- 
ing aid  to  Communist-leaning  countries, 
such  as  Esypt,  Algeria,  and  Indonesia." 
86  percent  say  no,  9  percent  say  yes,  and 
5  percent  undecided.  Even  on  the  is.sue 
of  "giving  away  or  selling  for  foreign 
currencies  our  agricultural  surpluses  to 
Communist  countries,"  72  percent  of 
those  returning  questionnaires  said  no: 


20  percent  said  yes  and  8  percent  were 

^  On  the  burning  is.sue  of  South  Viet- 
'  arn  and  what  to  do  there,  we  had  six 
f,''.p'vtion.'$  and  I  would  call  your  particu- 
:aV  attention  to  tho.^c  la.st  .si.\  que.-.tions 
•VthiscdmiJilation. 

"  The  mo.st  lopsided  reply  came  on  the 
ouestion  of  whether  or  not  my  constit- 
uents "ffivor  insi.slin"  that  all  members 
of  tiie  U.N.  pay  their  dues  or  lo.se  their 
General  A?.scmbly  vote."  On  thi.s  ques- 
tion 90  t)ercent  cf  my  constituents  said 
yes.  7  peiccnt  said  no,  and  3  percent 
Vvcre  undecided. 

And  the  question  in  which  wc  find 
the  least  di.spavity  is  whether  or  not  my 
c'on.stitucnts,  "favor  a  furtlicr  reciuccd 
annuity  if  Conirrcss  provided  for  a  vohm- 
tarj-  re'tircment  at  a"e  GO  instead  of  62." 
Here  the  results  show  45  percent  in  favor. 
45  percent  opposed,  and  10  percent  un- 
decided. 

We  are  now  in  tlie  iirocess,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  further  cvaluatin"  the  returns  of 
our  qucstionnaii'o,  so  tiiat  on  each  ques- 
tion we  v.iU  have  a  breakdown  tsy  oc- 
cupation, and  it  may  be  at  a  future  date 
'xe  may  want  to  publicize  these  findings 
if  they  are  .siunificant. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  the  entire 
tabulation,  by  number  and  percent,  for 
each  of  the  31  questions  asked,  in  the 
REConb  at  this  point: 

ILUSOIS      18th      CoNGRItSIONAL      Dl-SThlCT 

Qul.STION.N- A JtE    KthVLTS 

MF.D1CAT.  CAKE 

1.  lid  you  favor  60  days  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  for  those  over  age  65 
financed  by  added  social  security  taxes  un- 
der a  compulsory   prngram? 

PCTCCVt 

Yes    f2.443) 17.0 

No   (11.162) 76.5 

Undecided    (967) 6.5 

2.  Do  you  favor  medic;il,  ,?urgjcal,  hospital, 
nursing    home,   and   drui;    benefits   for    those 
over  age  60  financed  by  a  UiX  credit  or  from  j 
general,  re'.cnues  for  private  inturauce   un- 
der a  volunt.i.ry  program? 

PcrccTd 

Yes    (9,610) 66 

No    (3.510) 24 

riideclded     (lA^G) 10 

SOCIAL   SECURITY 

3.  Do  you  favot  an  Increase  of  5  percent 
In  Eocial  security  benefits  paid  for  by  an 
increase  in  social   security  taxes? 

Percent 

Tes    1:5,176)-.-^ 3.^.5 

No  (8,594) 59.0 

I'ndecided    (802) 5.5 

4.  Do  you  favor  mandatory  retirement  at 
age  Co  of  all  those  under  social  security? 

Percent 

Yes    (4.333) 30 

No  O,4.i0) C5 

Undecided    (739) 5 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  further  reduced  an- 
nuity if  Congress  provided  for  voluntary  re- 
tirement at  age  GO  instead  of  age  02? 

Percent 

Yes  f6,586) 45 

No  (6.601) 45 

Uadeclded    (1,385) 10 

EDUCATION 

G.  Do  yoti  f:ivor  Federal  aid  to  [rrade  and 
h'-gb  schools? 

Percent 

Yes    (4,309) 29.5 

No    (0,522) 65.5 

Undecided    (741) 5.0 


7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  teachers* 
salaries? 

Percent 

Yes    (3.110) 21.5 

No    (10,734) 73.5 

Undecided     (728) 5.0 

8.  Do  you  favor  Federal  loans  for  college 
.studcjit.s? 

Percent 

Yes     (8320) 57 

No    (.0,574) 39 

Undecided    (678) 4 

9.  Do  you  favor  Income-tax  credits  for  p.ar- 
cnts  p. tying  college  tuiiions? 

Perce 'if 

Ye:;     (10.32G) 71 

No    (3,6J6) 25 

Undecided    (C20) 4 

TAXES 

10.  Do  you  f.ivor  a  repeal  of  the  wartime 
impo^xd  excise  Uixes  on  such  items  as  cos- 
metics, lu!:;;'age,  handbags,  jev.xlry,  f'ars,  au- 
tomob)lcs.  and  telephones? 

Percent 

Yes    (9. 632) 66.5 

No    (4.220) 23.0 

Undecided    (684) 4.5 

11.  Do  you  favor  having  a  balanced  budget 
before  furtlier  cut-s  in  taxes? 

Percent 

Yes    (11.401) 77.0 

No    (2.255) 15.5 

Undecided     (916) 7.5 

AGRICtn-TURE 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  the 
pre.-.ent  farm  program  with  respect  to  price 
i>upports,  acreiige  allotn-.ents,  and  m.arketing 
quotas  on  a  limited  number  of  crops? 

Percent 

Yes    (3.147) 21.5 

No    (9.593) 66.0 

Undecided  (1.832) 12.5 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  gradual  withdrawal  by 
the  Government  from  acreage  restrictions  for 
farmers? 

Percent 

Yes     (10,787) 74 

No    (2,313) 16 

Undecided   (1.472) 10 

14.  Do  you  favor  more  Government  spend- 
ing programs  to  keep  so-called  marginal 
h.rmers  in  business? 

Percent 

Yes     (2.031) 14 

No    (11.045) 76 

Undecided     (1,436) 10 

15.  Do  you  favor  giving  away  or  selling  for 
foreign  currencies  our  agricultural  stirpluses 
to  Cummunist  countries? 

Percent 

Yes     (2,869) 20 

No    (10.5101 72 

Undecided  (1.1S3) 8 

LABOE 

16.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  States 
to  enact  right-to-work  laws? 

Percent 

Yes   (4.0451. --- 28.0 

No    (8.6701 59.5 

Undecided    (1.856) 13.  5 

17.  Do  you  favor  an  Incren-se  In  the  mini- 
mum-wage law  to  $2.00  an  hour? 

Percent 

Yes    (4.4711 31 

No    (9.293) 64 

Undecided     (803) 5 

18.  Do  you  favor  extension  of  the  mini- 
mum-wage law  to  workers  not  now  covered? 

Percent 

Yes     (8.352) 57.5 

No    (5.059) 35.0 

Undecided   (1,161) 7.5 


IMMIGRATION 

19.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  our  pres- 
ent Immigration  quota  system,  based  on  na- 
tional origm? 

Percent 

Yes     (9.025) 62 

No    (3,t'17) 27 

Undecided    (1,630) 11 

20.  Do  you  favor  changing  the  present  law 
to  permit  entry  of  additional  thousands  of 
pc-r.cons  re::ardless  of  their  individual  merit 
or  their  national  origin? 

Percent 

Yes     (1.235) 9.0 

No    (12.344) 84.5 

Undecided    (943) 6.5 

rOKElGN    AID 

21.  Do  you  favor  a  sharp  reduction  In  the 
foreign  a:d  prograjn? 

Percent 

Yes    (10  898) 74.5 

No    (2.838) 20.0 

Undecided    (780) 5,5 

22.  Do  you  favor  continuing  aid  to  Com- 
munist leaning  countries  such  as  Egypt,  Al- 
gpria.  and  Indonesia? 

Percent 

Yes    (1.264) 9 

No    (12.550) 85 

Undecided    (758) 5 

XTNTTED    NATIONS 

23.  Do  you  favor  seating  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations? 

Perce  71 1 

Yes    (2,424) 16.5 

No    111,381) 78.0 

Undcc.ded     (767) 5.5 

24.  Do  you  favor  Insisting  that  all  members 
of  tlie  U.N.  pay  their  dues  or  lose  their  Gen- 
eral Assembly  vote? 

Percent 

Yes  (13.157) 90 

No  (979) 7 

Undecided  (436) 3 

25.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency? 

Percent 

Yes    (7.086) 48.5 

No    (4.261) 29.0 

Undecided   (3.225) 22.5 

VIETNAM 

26.  Do  you  favor  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  and  take  the  conse- 
quences? 

Percent 

Yes  (1,99D) 13.5 

No    (11,048) 76.0 

Undecided  (1,525) - 10,5 

27.  Do  you  favor  an  outright  commitment 
of  our  full  air  and  sea  power  to  quarantine 
South  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Yes     (8,437).-- 58 

No   13,641) 25 

Undecided  (2,494) 17 

28.  Do  you  favor  retaliatory  strikes  into 
North  Vietnam? 

Percen t 

Yes    (10.217) 70.0 

No    (2.261) - 15.5 

Undecided  (2.094) 14.5 

29.  Do  you  favor  going  one  step  further 
by  way  of  strategic  bombing  of  t.argets  in 
North  Vietnam.? 

Pc'ccnt 

Yes    (9  595) » 66.0 

No   (2.546) 17.5 

Undecided   (2.431) 16.5 

30.  Do  you  favor  supfxjrt  of  a  gnerrilla 
force  in  North  Vietnam  made  up  exclusively 
of  Asian  volunteers? 

Percent 

Yes     (9.0131 62.0 

No    (2.966) 20.5 

Undecided    (,2  593' 17.5 
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31.  Do  you  believe  it  imperative  that  we 
giuiraiuee  the  territorial  integrity  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  name  of  freedom  at  any  cost? 

Percent 

Yes     (8.1711 56.0 

No    (3.839) 26.5 

L'r.clecidocl    r2.o62) 17.5 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
GRADUAL  REDUCTION  AND  EVEN- 
TUAL ELIMINATION  OF  TAX  ON 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Mr.  KREBS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nixl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  the  grad- 
ual reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
the  ta.x  on  telephone  service. 

The  telephone  excise  tax  is  primarily 
a  temporary  wartime  tax  originally  de- 
signed to  raise  funds  and  curtail  use  dur- 
ing a  critical  period.  The  tax  served 
its  purpose  in  that  wartime  period  but 
the  time  has  come  to  reduce  and  or  re- 
move this  tax.  You  might  say  that  this 
tax  also  has  a  relationship  to  another 
war  into  which  we  are  embarking — the 
war  on  poverty — and  if  repealed,  this 
tax,  which  hits  hardest  at  the  low  in- 
come groups,  could  provide  additional 
purchasing  power  to  these  families. 
Figures  show  that  53  percent  of  the 
households  with  telephone  service  had 
incomes  less  than  $6,000  per  year  and 
that  the  food  and  apparel  indu.stries, 
providers  of  basic  living  necessities,  are 
the  biggest  business  excise  taxpayers.  I 
might  also  add  that  telephone  service  is 
the  only  household  utility  so  taxed. 

In  Philadelphia,  over  $11  million  in 
telephone  excise  tax  is  paid  annually  and 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district 
pay  over  $3.5  million.  The  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  this  tax  would 
provide  a  much  needed  and  long  overdue 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  vital  house- 
hold service  for  low  income  families. 

Included  herewith  are  a  table  and  fact 
sheet  on  this  subject: 
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number  of  people  affected 

.  Of   all   U.S.   households,   83,9   percent    (or 
47,246,000)   have  telephone  .service. 

There  are  55  million  rcsiUrncc  and  bu.=:if^ 
ness  telephone  customer.s. 

AMOUNTS    PAID: 

In  1964  the  amomit  paid  In  comminiica- 
tions  taxes  wa.s  $994,066,000,  Of  this  the 
amount  in  general  telephone  service  was 
$582,355,000. 

Long  distance.  telct,'rai)h.  and  miscellane- 
ous service  was  $411,711,000. 

The  average  Federal  e.xcibe  t;;x  p.ud  in  1064 
by  conimunication.s  customers  was  $18.51. 

Total  taxes — Federal.  Statics,  ct  cetera — 
paid  in  19G4  by  the  telephone  indu.stry  and 
customers  (includes  excise  tdx)  was  $3,081.- 
002.000.  OT  an  average  per  cusLumcr  of  $70.78. 

EFFECT    OM    LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES 

Telephone  excise  tax  hits  liardcst  at  lower 
income  levels.  Bureau  of  Census  tic;vires  for 
1960  show  that  of  households  with  tele- 
phones (a)  20  percent  (approKimately  7.800.- 
000)  had  incomes  of  less  liian  $3,000  per 
year;  ib)  53  percent  (approximately  21  mil- 
lion) had  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000  per 
year:  lo  only  14  percent  (approximately 
5.500,000)  had  incomes  of  StO.OOO  and  more 
per  year. 

EENEFITS    OF    REPfAL 

Removal  of  the  tax  rnean^  automatic  re- 
duction in  cost  which  wou'id— 

Incrca.^e  public  purchasiniT  power; 

Enable  many  of  the  12  miljion  households 
without  telephones  to  afford  service;  and 

Stimulate  demand  for  telephones  resulting 
in  increa.'ied  construction  ,'»nclmany  new  jobs. 

BUSINESS    LSAci: 

Business  usage  of  telcphtines  represents 
apprcximately  47  percent  of  excise  tax  total. 

The  biggest  business  excise  taxpayers  are 
the  food  and  appare!  induatr:"- —  pro\iders 
of  basic  living  necessUie.'-. 


STRONG  HAND  AT  THE  HELM 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Six;aker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  tfentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kixl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Air.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
of  this  Chamber  and  of  its  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  privileged  to  spend 
many  hours  each  day  dealing  with  the 
intricate  problems  of  America's  relations 
with  her  neighbors  all  over  the  world. 
From  this  vantage  point,  I  view  both  the 
comprehensive  and  the  fractional  pic- 
tures of  our  foreign  affairs.  In  the 
course  of  it  all,  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  direction  Pre.sident  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson  is  giving  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
cases  of  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  that 
the  President  shall  be  the  sole  organ  of 
the  Nation  in  international  affairs. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  At  the  .same  time, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
numerous  responsibilities  in  this  field 
which  it  has  performed  very  well 
throughout  the  course  of  American  his- 
tory. The  present  time  is  no  exception 
to  this  record  of  executive-legislative 
cooperation. 

To  its  credit,  the  recent  editorial  com- 
mentary   of    the    Philadelphia    Evening 


Bulletin,  on  May  3,  1965,  is  both  timely 
and  accurate.    So  that  it  receives  the  dls'-*' 
tribution    and    attention    it    so    richly 
deserves,  I  include  it  within  the  scojx^  of 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

.Sir.   .NG    M.AX     AT    THE    HlXM 

In  the  Dominican  crisis,  aa  in  Vietnam. 
President  JohuKon  is  demonstrating  that  this 
country  h.us  tiie  means,  as  well  as  the  will,  to 
resist  Communist  subversion  wherever  our 
interests  .icein  to  be  threatened,  just  as  we 
found — in  darl^  and  dangerous  days  in  Eu- 
rope ard  tlie  Middle  East  a  decade  and  more 
ago — the  ways  lo  contain  outright  Comnui- 
nist   aggression. 

To  be  sure,  there  still  is  room  for  debate 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  national 
interest;  but  it  is  clear  enough  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  in  Vietnam  it  has  at  least  been 
inescapable. 

Thanks  to  the  moclcrnip'ation  and  siroueth- 
ening  of  our  fleet  and  of  our  strategic 
army  and  marine  forces,  begun  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  pushed  hard  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  flexible,  measured  response? 
have  been  possible  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  Viet- 
nam, the  Congo  and.  last  week,  in  the  Do- 
minican  Republic. 

But  the  essential  ingredient,  the  most 
important  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  this  tin- 
conventional  warfare,  is  a  President  who  is 
alert,  wise,  and  courageous  enough  to  take 
t!ie  difficult  decisions — often  with  unprece- 
dented but  imperative  swiftiiess — and  be 
able,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  Congress,  the 
coiuatry,  and  our  allies  largely  with  him. 
On  all  counts,  Mr,  Johnson  has  made  higli 
marks. 

Li^st  week's  crisis  showed  how  terribly  diffi- 
cult it  can  be,  Stippose  American  lives  li.id 
not  been  clearly  in  danger  (in  fact,  they 
were),  yet  a  Ct^nimuni.-t  takeover  still  had 
seemed  imminent.  Not  even  the  President 
may  know  l.ow  he  would  have  met  so  awk- 
ward a  situation.  But  in  mincing  no  Wf)rds 
about  our  larger  concerr.s  in  his  televised 
remarks,  he  has  made  it  plain  his  hand.s  will 
not  be  tied  in  a  crisis  by  mere  diplomatic 
niceties,  or  by  the  risk  of  giving  Commtmlst- 
Icd  mobs  new  excuses  for  rock  throwing. 
In  short,  we  do  not  bear  freedom's  torcli 
merely  to  warm  otir  hands. 

Congress  is  finding  It  difficult  to  sort  out 
its  proper  role  in  the  conduct  of  such  opera- 
tions. But  Mr.  Johnson  seems  acutely  sensi- 
tive  to  Its  frustration  and  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  consult  often  and  promptly  without,  at 
the  same  time,  asking  Congress  to  decide 
matters  which  are  his  responsibility. 

Similarly,  althougli  some  believe  he  might 
have  gone  sooner  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  with  the  Dominican  crisis, 
he  may  have  recognized  that  tacit  or  partial 
assent  was  tlie  most  he  could  expect  and  that 
he  h:!d  to  commit  tlie  United  States  first, 
risking  the  inevitable  iirotosts  of  members 
too  weak  to  offend   Fidel  Castro. 

To  the  people,  Mr.  Johnson  has  conveyed 
an  impression  both  of  firmness  and  pru- 
dence. He  speaks  as  one  who  expects  under, 
standing  and  support  and  by  so  speaking, 
commands   it. 

Missteps  are  a  constant  risk.  But  there  is 
no  safety  in  delay,  compromise,  or  with- 
drawal. The  challenge  ol  Communist  take- 
over incubates  in  evolving  societies  around 
the  globe,  nurtured  ceaselessly  by  Moscow. 
Poiping.  or  both.  Our  capacity  to  cotintcr 
this  threat  to  ourselves  and  to  peoples 
emerging  from  colonialism  or  native  dic- 
Uitorships  is  a  considerable  one;  with  im- 
pressive skill,  energy,  and  insiglit,  without 
recklessness  or  bravado,  a  strong  p^l•^^:tient 
is  ptitting  it  to  use. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN   CRISIS— PART 
LXXVI 
Mr.     KREBS.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 


ask 


tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  I  Mr.  MultepI  may  ex- 
tend hiii  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
'  The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  rtque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
KtwJcr.scy? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  r.'UI  TER.  Mr.  f?i:eaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  ihf  second  article  in  a  scries  on 
di-ug  addiction  in  <he  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis"  scries  and  r.i)pcaicd-  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  April  2,  1&G5. 

The  article  follows; 
•,-rw   York   City    in    Cri'si-o:    IIehoin   Trade, 

C7LODAL    VEI.N.i 

^^oTE. — The  greatest  city  in  the  world  is 
also  the  gathering  pi. ice  for  the  l.irgesl  num- 
t-^r  or  crimin  il  ;i(id.ct.s  located  ar.ywiicro  in 
the  Western  World.  Why  do  half  the  U.S. 
addicts  live  in  New  YorK.?  The  answer  is 
sunple:  because  the  "stulT"  Is  here.  In  this, 
the  second  of  a  series  of  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis"  articles  on  New  York  narcotics  prob- 
lems, Paul  Wei.s.sman  traces  the  course  of 
heroin  from  an  opium  bulb  to  an  addict's 
a.'m — and  after.) 

'     (By  Paul  Weissman) 

Raphael  did  not  like  being  15  years  old. 
I;  w.is  the  year  his  father  went  hack  to 
Puerto  Rico.  His  teachers  didn't  "like"  him 
BRd  his  mother  wix-s  never  hoiv.e.  .So  oae  day 
he  didn't  say  "no."  He  weiU  to  the  men's 
toilet  of  P.'.trh.k  Henry  Jun;or  High  School 
during  the  liuich  hour  when  he  w.is  supposed 
to  be  somewhere  else  and  "popped"  his  first 
Mg  of  heroin.  It  cost  him  S.5  and  it  made 
him  sick. 

Raphael  is  22  now.  He  docs  not  re- 
member whether  that  first  pop  was  because 
he  was  mad  or  because  he  felt  sick  or  be- 
cause ho  thought  It  would  make  him  feel 
gcod.  He  is  sure  that  he  knew  he  wouldn't 
get  hooked.  .'Vnd  row  he  was  shivering 
on  the  corner  of  103d  Street  and  First 
Aveaue  in  Harlem  in  a  pair  of  ti'-rht  chino 
pants,  a  little  Rex  Harrison  snap  brim  hat, 
and  a  new  duflle  coat.  His  eyes  were  bright 
and  even  though  he  was  shivering,  nothing 
bothered  him  at  all. 

"It,"  he  said,  "is  my  love,  my  baby,  my 

sweet  tool.     I   got   a   good   bag   of  this 

time,  baby,  I  got  the  best,  the  most  preciotxs, 
the  everything,  the  only  thing.  You  think 
I  could  be  anything  without  'H?'  I'd  be  a 
bum,  baby." 

In  the  palm  of  Raphael's  brown  hand  was 
&  strip  of  folded  translucent  piper  no  larger 
ihan  two  knucVtles  of  ar^  infants  pinky.  The 
White  powder  inside  contained  three  grains  of 
heroin. 

N'o  one  knows  exactly  how  many  tons  of 
heroin  Rapliael  and  an  uncounted  number  of 
other  New  York  City  addicts  pump  Into 
their  veins  every  year.  Federal  and  niu- 
n:cip;d  law  enforcement  authorities  do  know 
that  the  contraband  heroin  market  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  lucrative  iilicit  busi- 
ness in  history. 

Tlie  three  grain.s  of  "everything"  Raphael 
pumps  into  his  left  arm  four,  or  five,  or  six 
tjimes  every  day  are  the  end  product  of  a 
v\"en-orgnnized  international  drug  network 
tjhat  pro'-ides  enormous  j^rcfirs  to  every  busi- 
nessmnn.  smtiggl<^r,  wholesaler,  and  pusher 
^yho  has  found  his  way  into  the  hierarchy. 
lit  is  a  well-financed  cash  business  that  func- 
tions with  money  that  may  come  from  any 
number  of  different  source.''. 

It  is  a  business  that  usuaT.y  begins  some- 
where in  Turkey  where  a  fi^.rmer  is  waiting 
for  the  leaves  to  fall  off  a  little,  white, 
Ra?oda-shapcd  bulb  that  looks  not  unlike 
^n  exotic  tuh.p.  This  farmer  is  licensed  by 
tihe  Government  to  grow  just  so  many  kilos 
(;1  kilo  equals  2.2  poundsl  of  opium.  Opium 
Ife  worth  $5  a  kilo  to  a  pharmaceutical  firm 
tJiat  manufactures  morj^hine  for  medical  tise. 
But  because  restrictions  are  lax,  the  farnaer 


secretly   grows  a   second   crop.     It   is   worth 
$500  a  kilo  In  the  black  market. 

When  the  leaves  fall,  the  farmer  will  In- 
struct a  worker  to  delicately  knife  an  in- 
cision in  each  flower  and  collect  the  latex- 
like stibstance  that  oozes  out.  He  will  have 
other  workers  boil  it  and  set  it  in  molds. 
Paw  opium  is  shipped  in  reddish  brown 
bricks  and  it  tra-ds  in  a  hvmdred  different 
ways.  A  year  f<go,  Iranian  police  found  a 
shii^ment  of  20  kilos  sewed  inside  the  hump 
of  a  camel  in  a  desert  caravan.  Tlie  ship- 
ment was  confiscated,  the  smugglers  exe- 
cuted or.  the  fpot. 

ThotiEjh  a  dozen  Middle  Ea.<?tern  countries 
attempt  to  stop  traffic — frequently  with  such 
summary  tactics — they  are  largely  unsuc- 
cessful. The  main  black  market  route  is 
the  frontier  that  separates  Turkey  from 
Syria.  It  is  830  kilometers  long  and  opium 
can  be  transported  not  only  by  cam.el  taut 
in  tractors,  apncultural  equipnient.  and  pri- 
vate cars.  Police  estimate  4  to  5  tons  were 
.smujcjled  through  the  border  last  year. 

The  city  of  Aleppo  in  Syria  is  a  principal 
stor::ge  center.  From  there,  opium  is  smug- 
pled  to  Beirut,  capital  of  Lebanon,  a  free 
port  with  free  trade  in  foreign  currency 
and  a  legal  system  that  conveniently  con- 
ceals the  identity  of  bank  depositors.  In 
Lcb.non,  raw  opium  is  converted  to  mor- 
phine base.  Because  France  once  had  in- 
fluence in  the  Middle  East,  its  businessmen 
h:ive  organized  sailors,  tourists,  and  ship's 
captains  into  purchasing  and  smuggling 
rings. 

Police  believe  that  most  of  the  heroin  that 
comes  to  the  United  Stcte  is  shipped  from 
Beirut  to  clandestine  laboratories  near  Mar- 
seilles, where  morphine  base  is  converted  to 
heroin.  A  kilo  of  heroin  is  worth  about 
$5,000  after  processins  in  France. 

It  is  sold  for  $8,000  after  processiiig  in 
France  to  New  York  and  the  man  who  buys 
it  knows  he  can  resell  a  single  kilo  of  heroin 
for  $16,000  to  S20,000  wrapped,  untouched 
in    its   original    package. 

A    HOPELESS    TASK 

Tills  smtiggling  can  take  place  so  easily 
because  of  the  huge  traffic  flow  to  New  Y'ork. 
In  1964,  37.235  planes  and  9.556  merchant 
vessels  entered  the  pert  of  New  York  from 
all  over  the  world.  The  Federal  Narcotics 
Bureau  has  fewer  than  300  men  to  protect 
the  city  from  contraband  and  admits  that 
even  with  the  entire  Army,  Navy,  marines, 
and  mcrchaiit  marines  at  its  disposal,  all 
shipments  of  hrroin  coming  to  New  York 
might   not  be  stepped. 

In  order  to  buy  heroin,  a  financier  usually 
makes  contact  with  the  mafia  in  New  York, 
which  refers  him  to  the  proper  source.  But 
the  deal  intist  be  made  with  cash  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Milan  or  Rome,  Florence,  or  even 
Paris.  When  the  deal  is  consummated,  half 
the  ptirchase  price  is  paid  in  cash.  A  200- 
ki!o  shipment  recjtiires  an  $800,000  deposit. 
Then  an  additional  $800,000  is  deposited  in 
a  secret,  numbered  Swiss  bank  acrotint. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  untraceable 
each  required  in  such  tran^actio'is.  police 
believe,  can  only  be  "black  money"  (unre- 
ported Winnings)  from  Las  Vegas  gambling 
tables  or  other  businesses,  most  of  them 
illicit  but  some  of  them  entirely  aboveboard. 

One  of  the  difficulties  police  have  arresting 
tr.affic  in  heroin  is  that  while  merchandise 
is  traveling  in  one  direction,  money  is  going 
in  another.  No  direct  exchange  ever  takes 
place.  Tlie  mafia  chieftain  or  the  Las  Vegas 
gambler  who  has  the  black  market  cash  to 
finance  a  shipment,  never  sees  it  and  never 
touches  it.     Only  his  money  does. 

The  actual  transaction  may  be  as  simple 
as  this:  Once  someone  has  gone  to  Europe 
and  put  down  an  $300,000  deposit,  he  is  told 
to  po  back  to  New  York;  he  is  told  when  his 
package  arrives  he  will  lie  notified;  he  is 
told  someone  will  give  him  the  key  to  a 
coin  looker,  a  ste.mcr  trunk,  or  even  a  car, 
in  which  the  shipment  has  been  secreted  In 


specially  built  traps;  he  is  told  the  mo- 
ment he  receives  the  key  he  must  call  the 
Swiss  bank  and  arrange  for  the  transfer  of 
the  second  $800,000  payment.  Then  the 
transaction  Is  completed.  It  is  a  business 
tran.^action  which  almost  does  not  exist 
at  all. 

WORK    TO    BE    DONE 

But  it  does.  And  so  Raphael's  "every- 
thing" is  now  in  New  York.  But  his  "nickel 
piece"  has  not  been  "bagged"  yet.  It  is  still 
uncut  and  still  wrapped  In  brown  grocery 
paper.  Now  the  financier  must  arrange  for 
distribution  of  the  shipment  to  the  men  who 
have  rtruggled  to  gain  key  positions  in  the 
immensely  profitable  narcotics  hierarchy  that 
has  gr^wn  in  New  York  since  World  War  11, 
Here  is  how  that  hierarchy  is  set  up : 
At  the  very  top,  is  the  financier.  He  talks 
oniy  to  his  business  agent,  never  on  the  tele- 
phone rind  never  in  restaurants  or  bowling 
alleys  that  he  thinks  may  be  "bugged."  A 
private  automobile  has  become  a  relatively 
.Tfe  business  place  and  so  police  have  begun 
carefully  rerording  the  license  plate  numbers 
of  all  priv;.te  cars  that  are  owned  by  people 
th:  t  come  in  contact  v.ith  anyone  believed 
to  be  dealing  in  nrircotics.  The  names  of  a 
world  famous  actor-.singer.  a  New  York 
nightclub  entertainer  and  a  local  disc  jockey 
aniong  others,  arc  in  these  files. 

The  financier  needs  only  give  his  business 
cgcnt  less  than  2  dozen  names  of  men  trusted 
through  long  association  or  blood  ties.  Only 
they  are  permitted  to  buy  in  substantial  lots. 
These  are  known  as  the  "5  kilo"  and  "kilo" 
men  and  they  put  up  $20,000  in  cash  for  ever/ 
kilo  they  buy.  £ach  in  ttu-n  will  sell  his 
share  to  another  2  dozen  trusted  confidants. 
A  quarter-kilo  buyer  will  pay  SIO.OOO,  an 
"ounce  man"  about  $750.  It  is  a  business 
conducted  at  its  highest  level  only  among 
men  who  know  and  trust  each  other.  One 
contact  that  leads  to  a  major  purchase  can 
be  worth  $100,000  In  quick  profit.  It  is  that 
simple. 

As- heroin  is  broken  into  smaller  "pieces" 
in  New  York's  narcotics  hierarchy,  the  risk 
becomes  greater  but  so  do  the  profits.  There 
are  15,400  grains  in  every  ounce  of  pure 
heroin  and  before  the  heroin  is  "bagged"  it 
will  but  "cut"  from  fotu-  to  eight  times.  By 
the  time  it  hits  the  streets,  a  kilo  that  enters 
the  Pert  of  New  York  can  be  worth  up  to 
$400,000. 

An  "ounce  man"  or  a  "quarter  kilo"  man 
puts  it  there.  Somewhere  in  Harlem  or 
Bcdford-Stuyves^nt,  on  the  upper  West  Side 
of  the  East  Bronx,  he  has  a  room  in  a  run- 
down hotel  tiiat  for  a  few  days  can  be  used 
as  a  "plant."  The  location  may  change  every 
week  and  so  will  the  workers  he  employs. 
The  la^*i^'  hands  wiio  work  in  the  plant, 
>Sii»ffe  they  "work,  get  $40  a  day.  For  8  hours, 
they  stand  at  a  big  surgical  table  and  mix 
heroin  with  pure  milk  sugar.  Actual  dosage 
depends  on  how  greedy  a  "cutter"  may  be, 
how  many  successive  times  the  heroin  is  cut 
and  how  carefully  a  plant  handles  lis  pack- 
ages. Dosage  usually,  but  not  always,  is  one 
grain  that  is  10  to  20  percent  heroin  in  a 
S3  "bag,"  3  grains  in  a  $5  "bag."  The  workers 
mix  it  by  slowly  stirring  the  dry  mixture  with 
a  spoon.  With  a  half-ounce  cooking  scoop, 
they  fill  glasslne  bags,  gently,  carefully. 
Then  the  bags  are  folded  over  twice  and 
ee.aled  with  Scotch  tape.  Fifteen  $3  bags  are 
wrapped  vwith  a.rubberband.  It  is  called 
"half  a  load"  and  is  usually  sold  for  $25.  A 
load  is  25  $5  bags  and  costs  $75.  Because 
hcroii?  can  be  sniffed  as  well  as  Injected, 
workers  can  become  addicted  in  less  than  a 
nionth  and  must  be  replaced. 

THE    "EVERYTHIXG" 

R.^phael  is  about  to  get  his  "everything." 
Decause  the  heroin  grown  as  raw  opium  in 
Turkey  nearly  5.000  miles  away  is  about  to 
go  to  New  York's  retail  m.arket.  Pushers  have 
been  fabricated  as  the  great  villains  of  nar- 
potics  addiction,  but  it  is  a  villainy  that 
has    grown    largely    Irom    society's    need    to 
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identify  i*s  enemy.  Most  pushers  are  them- 
selves addicts.  Tliey  have  a  connection  and  ^ 
so  are  able  to  pnrchi^se  a  $75  supply,  sell  half  ; 
for  $60  ( by  selling  individual  lots )  and  only 
have  to  steal  a  little  to  support  their  habit. 
One  problem  they  do  not  have  Is  finding  cus- 
tomers.    It   is.   obviously,   a   seller's  market. 

New  York's  junk  world  is  almost  a  micro- 
c.i*m  of  the  international  trade  in  narcotics. 
A  pusher  rarely  exchanges  heroin  directly 
for  cash. 

"I  go  to  116th."  Raphael  says,  "and  I  see 
a  conneciion.  Not  just  any  connection,  but 
one  that's  got  real — .  The  first  time  I  walk 
by,  I  jtist  nod  and  he  nods  back  and  maybe 
1  keep  wxiking  for  a  block  or  two.  When  I 
come  back.  I  hand  liim  maybe  a  20  so  if  the 
Man  (a  police  officer)  sees  me,  I  can  say  it 
was  a  ganibling  debt.  When  I  come  back  the 
third  time,  he  tells  me  where  he's  goin'  to 
leave  it.  It  could  be  a  letter  bo.x,  in  a  garbage 
can.,  anywhere. " 

(Tliis  t\pe  of  "drop"  is  similar  to  those 
shown  not  too  long  ago  on  a  CBS  television 
program.  On  some  occasions — as  in  some  in- 
stances on  the  show — police  narcotics  agents 
pose  as  addicts  to  obtain  evidence  against ' 
pushers.  The  CBS  program,  contrary  to  a 
report  in  yesterday's  Herald  Tribune,  did  say 
that  some  of  the  "customers"  it  filmed  were 
undercover  policemen  ) 

Raphael  was  sitting  on  the  brown-stone 
st-eps  of  a  tenement,  tapping  his  feet  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  keep  warm.  He  pulled  the 
duffle  coat  hood  over  his  head  and  reached 
Into  his  back  pocket  for  a  handkerchief.  His 
eyes  and  h'Ose  were  riuining  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  a  bad  case  of  the  llu. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  got  started  on  , 

man.  It's  no  good.  It's  no  good  at  all.  One 
of  these  days  I  go  find  my  father  in  San  Juan 
and  kick  it.  I  get  off.  I'm  through  for 
good." 

Raphael  has  been  off  heroin  before.  He 
does  not  believe  that  his  fatlicr  will  help 
him  kick  the  habit.  He  thinks  that  if  he 
goes  to  Puerto  I^ico,  where  possession  of  any 
amount  is  punishable  with  a  5-year  sentence, 
he  will  be  afraid  to  use  it.  In  New  York,  he 
knows  that  as  long  as  he  does  not  have  more 
than  an  "eighth"  ( one-eighth  ounce)  at  any 
one  time  he  is  only  committing  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

WHAT'S    KECESS.^RY 

Tlie  single  "bag"  of  heroin  was  in  R-aphnel's 
hand.  He  had  had  a  "bag"  at  home  for  a 
"wake  up"  and  now  he  stcKxl  up.  shined  one 
scuffed  shoe  on  the  back  of  his  pants  leg 
and  nodded  his  head  in  the  direction  of  his 
house  across  the  street. 

"You  want  to  know  about ,"  he  said, 

"you  got  to  turn  on.  Nobody  ever  eot  hooked 
on  one  little  skin  pop.  You  got  to  share 
with  me." 

Raphael  did  not  want  dinner  and  he  re- 
fused to  drink.  He  was  tired  of  talking 
and  he  wanted  to  go  home.  The  house  he 
lived  in  smelled  as  though  someone  had  been 
cooking  in  the  halls  in  the  morning  and  uri- 
nating in  them  in  the  afternoon.  Garbage 
spilled  over  the  pails  on  the  second-floor 
landing  and  Raphael  kicked  an  orange  Juice 
container  do^^Ti  the  stairs.  He  had  to  open 
two  locks  to  get  Inside  his  one  room  on  the 
fourth  floor.  Clothes  were  scattered  every- 
where. Burnt  wooden  matches — a  residue  of 
the  "cooking"  process — littered  the  floor. 

"I  do  pretty  good,  man."  he  said,  opening 
a  closet  door.  Inside  were  4  radios  and  per- 
haps 20  pairs  of  pants.  Raphael  likes  tight 
pants. 

"Are  you  chicken  or  are  yoti  gonna  turn 
on?"  he  said.     "You  just  gonna  sit  there?" 

Ho  went  on  for  about  an  hour  and  then  for 
ful'.y  10  minutes  stared  out  the  window  at 
the  lights  of  cars  moving  below. 

"I  gotta  turn  on  alone?"  he  said  shrilly. 
'T  thought  you  was  a  hep  square." 

Then  Raphael  got  up  and  took  off  his  duffle 
coat.     He  brought  a  glass  mirror  from  the 


kitchen,  split  the  small  "bag"  of  heroin  and 
poured  it  on  the  glass.  He  moved  it  slowly 
with  his  finger  as  if  it  suddenly  had  become 
twice  as  much.  Tlie  world  beyond  his  finger- 
tip ceased  to  exist.  I 

Then  he  began  a  ritual  thi^  almost  scenied 
part  of  a  secret  religion.  Fir^t  he  got  a  hand- 
ful of  wooden  matches  frcci  the  medicine 
chest  and  arranged  them  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  with  the  sulfur  heads  pointing  in  one 
direction.  He  tcxjk  a  leather  belt  from  the 
closet  and  draped  it  over  tilie  back  ot  the 
chair.  He  took  a  black  \Vine  bottle  cap. 
forced  it  between  the  j^ronis  of  a  h.iirpin. 
and  carefully  slid  the  white  fowdcr  from  the 
mirror  into  the  cap.  Then  He  went  into  the 
buthroL-m,  and  from  insitle  a  capped  pipe, 
brought  out  his  set  of  work$:  an  cycdroj^pcr 
fitted  with  tlie  nipple  from  a  baby  pacifier 
and  a  subctitaneous  syringe.  He  put  theni  in 
a  jeUy  glass  filled  with  water  iii;d  brouglit 
them  out.  All  of  these  tcjols  were  neatly 
.arranged  in  some  special  order  before  he  sat 
down  in  the  chair.  ' 

RE.\DV      TO     COOtK 

Raphael  wns  ready  to  "cix)k"  now  and  so 
he  took  the  eyedropper  uut  <if  the  jelly  glass 
and  attached  the  needle.  He  tied  the 
belt  around  his  upper  arm  and  wound  the 
leather  otit  of  his  way.  'Chere  was  sweat 
on  his  foreiiead  as  he  scijuec'.cd  an  eye- 
dropper of  water  into  the  bo^Ie  c.ip  "cooker," 
not  fast,  very,  very  slowly,  v'ooden  matches 
gave  a  hotter  flame  and  now  Raphael 
lighted  one  with  his  thumbnail  and  began 
to  heat  the  cooker. 

Raphael's  T-shirt  was  soakpd.  He  clenched 
and  unclenched  his  fist  t(j  raise  the  vein 
in  his  arm.  When  it  bulgp:'d  up.  he  filled 
the  needle  in  the  cooker  and  slid  it  very 
slowly  toward  the  vein.  Hg  tric<l.fonce  and 
missed,  then  stopped  to  wij:e  his  forehead 
with  his  arm.  The  second  time,  the  needle 
went  in  tb.e  vein.  R.iphatl  squeezed  tlie 
bulb  very  slowly.  Stopped.  And  then 
sucked  blood  back  into  the  eyedropper.  An- 
other drop,  and  he  began  tio  play  with  the 
necule  m  his  arm.  In  and  out.  In  and  out. 
Two  minutes  later  the  syrji^ge  wl;s  empty 
and  Raphael  was  leaning  back,  his  eyes 
closed  and  his  niotith  open.  Everything  was 
perfect.     He  was  "on  the  nt)d." 

Addict.s  and  even  some  mqdtcal  people  talk 
about  "highs"  and  "euphoria."  Dr.  Michael 
J.  Saliba  Jr..  a  California  j)bysici;tn  who  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  addiction,  described  the  sequence 
of  events  this  way:  j 

"The  tiny  particles,  called  Nissl's  granules, 
composing  the  brain  and  spjnal  nerve  tissue, 
nornially  receive  and  send  oCt  impulses  from 
and  to  the  ears,  eyes,  nose,  tongue,  skin,  the 
di-'cstive  system,  respirat^^.ry  and  circtilatory 
systems,  the  mtiscles  and  the  bones. 

"When  heroin  begins  to  cover  up  these 
particles,  the  individual  feels  a  tremendous 
exhilaration.  The  nerve  Impulses  which 
cause  normal  apprehensions  are  the  first 
to  bs  muted.  Worries  disappear;  a  pleasant, 
warm,  almost  mystical  seriEation  sets  in — 
temporarily.  W'ith  continurd  use  the  nar- 
cotic throws  the  whole  sensory  apparatus 
out  of  line.  Pleasing  perceptions  are  mag- 
nified, unplea.=:ant  ones  diminished.  An 
agreeable  5  minutes  seems  like  an  hour, 
Ordinary   noises    sotmd   lika  music. 

"By  the  time  he  t:  kes  his  second  or  third 
dose  the  narcotic  covers  over  more  and  more 
nerve  tisstie  particles.  The  body's  defense 
mechanisms  go  to  work  to  rrplace  them.  He 
becomes  hypersenstitive.  The  amount  of 
narcotic  which  muted  the  original  number 
of  Nissl's  grfnulcs  will  not  cover  the  new 
particles.    The  addict  mti.st  take  more  drugs. 

A    BOMB.^RDMEKT 

"Soon  there  are  several  hundred  times  the 
number  of  normal  nerve  tisi-.ues  particles. 
He  feels  under  terrible  bombardment,  as 
though  his  head  were  abotit  to  explode,  his 
bones    ache,    his    muscles    jump    uncontrol- 


lably.    Intense  vomiting  and  diarrhea  herein 
Sounds  are  deafening,  taste  natiscating^' 

All  of  this  first  began  to  happen  to  Raphael 
years  before.  He  was  15  tlien",  22  now.  At 
16.  in  order  to  support  his  habit,  Raphael 
became  a  "crib  cracker"  (burglar).  He  drew 
a  "pen  bit."  3  years,  and  when  he  pot  out 
he  w.^  catight  again.  This  time,  he  was  sent 
to  Napanan,  a  juvenile  correctional  in.'^titu- 
tion.  Later,  he  was  committed  to  Rikers 
Island  for  a  year  and  8  months.  The  day  he 
got  out,  he  went  back  on  heroin.  He  has  had 
himself  voluntarily  committed  to  the  Federal 
narcotics  hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky..  and  been 
detoxified  by  the  board  of  health  at  least 
twice  at  New  York's  Manhattan  General  Hos- 
pital. Nothing  worked.  Each  time  he  got 
out  there  was  a  problem  and  the  solution  t;v;is 
heroin.  Tliis  is  how  his  life  — and  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thotisands  of  other  New  York 
addicts — went. 

Raphael  was  awake  now  and  he  wanted  to 
tell  about  how  he  became  the  cat  burglar 
of  the  East  Side.  It  was  not  very  clear  except 
that  two  or  three  mornings  every  week,  iie 
would  take  a  "fix"  before  lie  shaved  and 
dressed  up  to  go  to  work.  His  work  was  in 
the  nineties  between  Park  and  Madison 
Avenue. 

"Single  people  live  there,"  he  .'^aid  at  one 
point,  "nobody  home  in   the  morning." 

THE  problem:   resale 

Raphael  goes  to  the  east  nineties,  he  snys. 
becati.se  he  likes  nice  houses.  "Tliey  get 
record  players,  watches,  pood  clothes,  all 
kinds  of  things  yoti  can  sell  around  here." 
Raphael  has  a  simple  method  of  operation, 
He  looks  for  an  (.pen  door  in  a  brownstone 
house.  If  he  can  get  in,  ho  goes  to  the  top 
floor  and  knocks  on  a  door.  If  someone 
answers  he  asks  for  Mr.  Smith  and  then 
apologizes  and  goes  away.  If  there  is  no 
answer,  it  takes  him  less  than  10  seconds 
to  pry  open  a  lock  with  a  screvdrivcr. 

"V"cry  few  guys  can  steal  like  mc,"  lie  says. 
"I'm  a  cat.  I'm  fast.  No  cop  can  catch  me 
and  I  never  get  scared." 

As  soon  as  Raphael  finds  something  he  c-in 
carry  he  leaves  the  apartment  and  goes  up 
on  the  roof.  He  docs  not  want  to  go  oin 
the  same  front  door  he  came  in.  A  roof  takes 
him  to  another  btiilding.  As  -^oon  as  he  is 
back  on  the  street  he  finds  a  taxicab. 

"Nobody  ever  asks  cjuestions,  no  matter 
what  yoti're  carrying.  The  only  real  problem 
yot]  got  is  getting:  what  the  stuff  Is  worth. 
Even  when  you  sell  it  to  the  neighbors,  they 
try  to  cheat  you.  There  are  Just  too  many 
junkies  out  stealing." 

Raphael  talked  all  nieht  long  about  all 
the  great  times  he  had  had  and  all  th.c  great 
times  he  was  going  to  have  and  abotit  how 
awful  it  wa.s  to  be  a  jtmkie.  "They  coin'  to 
make  it  legal  some  day,"  he  said — it  was  novr 
2  a.m. — "and  then  nobody  will  have  nothing 
to  do  for  kicks." 

He  talked  abotit  cold  turkey  and  he  talked 
about  the  pills  a  doctor  gave  him  before  he 
was  taken  to  court.  He  talked  about  "Ar- 
ticle IX"  (the  Metcalf-'Voelkcr  law  which 
permits  a  convicted  addict  to  choose  volun- 
tary civil  commitment  instead  of  jail  under 
certain  circumstances)  and  he  stud  it  was 
for  suckers.  "'Xou  got  to  do  5  months  and 
then  you  get  on  parole  for  3  yeans,"  he  said. 
"I  can  do  p  year  if  I  get  caught  and  be 
finished." 

He  talked  abotit  his  last  prison  term  when 
he  got  a  bus  ticket  to  New  York  and  $7.  It 
made  him  angry  to  remember  th.it  the 
authorities  would  not  give  him  the  money 
until  he  got  on  the  bus.  When  he  was  tired 
of  talking  about  all  the  cribs  he  had  cracked. 
he  talked  again  abotit  Puerto  Rico  and  kick- 
ing it  for  good. 

"Next  week  I  go  to  San  Juan,"  he  said. 
"Tiien  I'm  tlirough  for  good." 

By  5  a.m.  Raphael  had  fallen  asleep,  his 
speech  now  almost  incoherent.  He  could 
not  decide  whether   he  should  plan  bigger 
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iotis  than  crib  cracking,  and  take  the  risk  of 
a  tti^'-er  penalty,  or  go  of!  drugs  for  good. 

He  Voke  up  at  9  a.m.,  tense,  nervous,  and 
sweating.  "It  isn't  so  bad  when  you  got 
stuff."  he  said.  "I  can  wait.  I  can  wait  a 
long  time." 

GETTING    READY 

He  did.  Instead  of  using  the  last  bag. 
Raphael  carefully  shaved,  bru.'^^hed  his  teeth 
.I'lid  began  to  dress.  He  wanted  to  look  per- 
fect When  he  was  dressed,  he  draped  his 
suit  jacket  across  the  back  of  the  armchair 
'iHd  be'^an  the  ritual  of  his  fix  all  over  again. 
He  did"  not  dawdle  now.  and  when  he  wtis 
nr<l=hed.  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes. 
*  "'Let's  go."  he  said.  "I'll  teach  you  how  to 
cr.ick  a  crib." 

On  the  street,  Raphael  took  a  deep  breath. 
■ilan.  this  is  my  city,"  he  said.  "I  own  it.  I 
CO-  it  made.  Fifty  bucks  is  all  tiic  bread  I 
gotta  make  today  and  I'm  good  for  3  days. 
I'm  gonna  cop  a  mink  coat  and  some  dia- 
r"ond  earrings.  I  can  feel  it.  I  know  it." 
"At  96th  Street,  Raphael  turned  west. 
"Baby,  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour  with  the 
bread,"  lie  said.  "I'm  gonna  make  a  big  one. 
babv.  a  real  big  one.     This  is  my  day." 

\h.  hour  later.  Raphael  had  the  money 
from  whatever  he  h.id  stolen.  He  would  use 
It  to  buy  another  .supply  of  heroin,  and  in 
doing  so  in  his  small  way  contribute  to  keep- 
ing the  international  flew  of  drugs  and 
n'>ney  going.  Like  the  thousands  of  other 
addicts  in  New  York,  he  probably  didn't  care 
liow  his  small  transaction  fitted  into  the 
gre.'ilcr  picture.  For  him  it  was  only  another 
day.  another  24  hours  dedx.ttcd  to  the 
search,  acquisition,  and  use  of  "the  best,  the 
most  precious,  the  evcrythinLt.  the  only 
thing." 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXVII 

Mr.  KREBS."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei^  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  third  part  on  drug  addiction  from 
the  series  on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  pre.'iont  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  April  3. 
1965,  and  follows: 

New  York  City  im  Crisls — The  Cancer  of 
Narcotics:   These  Are  the  Drugs 

(Note.— Even  as  it  is  eating  away  at  the 
heart  of  New  York  City,  the  cancer  of  dope 
addiction  is  spreading  outward.  Yesterday 
a  countywide  raid  netted  40  arrests  in  ex- 
urban  Suffolk  County,  and  while  the  esti- 
mates of  "millions  of  dollars"  of  drugs  con- 
fiscated were  obviously  highly  exaggerated, 
the  police  crackdown  emphasized  the  dangers 
to  the  entire  metropolitan  community.  Just 
what  are  the  various  drugs  that  addicts  use. 
and  what  are  the  differences  among  them? 
Reporter  Paul  Weissman,  in  his  continuing 
series  on  narcotics  as  part  of  the  Herald 
Tribune's  examination  of  "New  York  City  In 
Crisis,"  today  describes  the  drugs  which  have 
made  this  city  the  addiction  capital  of  the 
We.stern   World.) 

Addiction  to  "chemical  comforters"  has 
been  an  American  problem  for  more  than  a 
century, 

Tlie  first  drug  tised  was  morphine  and 
without  more  sophisticated  pharmacology 
doctors  used  It  to  treat  almost  everything 
from  arthritis  to  gunshot  wounds.  Other 
opium  derivitives  were  Included  In  nostrums. 


cough  syrups  and  hundreds  of  other  proprie- 
tary medicines. 

Thirty  years  after  the  Civil  War,  doctors 
believed  they  had  a  solution  to  what  was 
becoming  a  serious  prog^ram  of  morphine  ad- 
diction. Tliey  liad  a  new  drug  called  heroin, 
a  synthetic  opiate,  they  thought  could  be 
used  to  wean  addicts  from  morphine.  It 
proved  to  be  five  times  more  addicting  than 
the  drug  it  was  meant  to  replace.  Heroin 
was  quickly  declared  contraband  for  any 
purpose  whatever  in  the  United  States  and 
the  first  black  market  developed. 

World  War  II  virtually  ended  America's 
heroin  problem.  W'ithout  marine  or  air 
tr.'iiric.  drugs  v.ere  not  widely  available.  The 
handful  of  addicts  that  needed  heroin  turned 
to  morphine  and  other,  less  addictive  drugs. 
In  the  process,  many  "matured  out,"  quit 
drugs  and  stayed  clean. 

Wlien  the  war  ended,  a  new  crime  syndi- 
cate, the  Mafia,  developed  the  heroin  market. 
By  now,  there  were  also  new  and  more  so- 
phisticated "chemical  comforters."  Here  are 
the  iTiaJor  drugs: 

Heroin:  Black  market  price:  $5  for  a  3- 
grain  "bag"  containing  20  percent  pure 
heroin.  Street  names:  To  Jews,  'shmeck"; 
in  Spanish,  "Iccat.."  or  "caballo";  in  Harlem, 
"smack  "  "dogce"  or  "babagna."  Also  called 
"H"  and  "horse,"  or  a  four-letter  word  by 
which  it  is  knov^-n  everywhere,  that  means 
excrement.  The  euphemism  is  "stuff."  A 
rontraband  drug  in  the  United  States.  An 
addictive  drug.     A  depressant. 

Heroin  is  an  addictive  drug  that  users 
muit  have  as  often  as  four,  five  and  six  times 
e\ery  day.  Painful  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal sjmptoms  accompany  deprivation  of  the 
drtig.  Heroin  can  cither  Ik;  sniffed  from  a 
"qtiill"  (folded  matchbook  cover);  "popped," 
injected  under  the  skin;  or  injected  directly 
Into  the  vein.  The  hypodermic  used  to  in- 
ject white  powder,  after  it  h.^s  been  heated 
and  di.ssolved  in  water,  is  a  "set  of  works." 
The  drug  lias  a  highly  euphoric  effect. 

Barbiturates:  Black  market  price:  10  cents 
to  50  cents  a  capsule.  Street  names:  "blue 
heavens,"  "yellow  jackets,"  "red  devils"  and 
"green  hornets."  Extremely  addictive.  Acts 
as  a  deprestant. 

Barbiturates,  or  "goof  balls,"  are  blue, 
white,  yellow  or  red  piUs  that  arc  often  uiken 
by  addicts  in  quantities  of  10,  15.  and  20  a 
day.  They  have  .such  a  strong  sedative  effect 
that  users  can  sometimes  be  detected  from 
the  scar  tissue  on  their  cigarette  fingers,  be- 
catise  it  is  not  tmusual  for  heavy  users  to 
fall  a,'=^leep  smoking  and  feel  no  pain.  With- 
drawal from  barbiturates  is  far  more  diflacult 
than  heroin  withdrawal.  Death  may  occur 
from  abrupt  cessation  of  the  drug.  Barbi- 
turates are  usually  favored  by  addicts  who 
mtist  maintain  a  tremendous  pace,  one  that 
they  are  physically  and  or  emotionally  in- 
capable of  sustaining.  Some  1.500  types  of 
brtrbiturates  are  legally  sold  on  prescription 
in  the  United  States 

Amphetamines:  Black  market  price:  10 
cents  a  capsule.  Street  names:  "bennies." 
"copilots."  "helpers."  An  addictive  drug.  A 
stimulant. 

Amphetamines  have  almost  the  opposite 
effect  of  barbittirates.  They  are  pep  pills, 
occasionally  prescribed  as  an  aid  to  dieting, 
that  produce  a  temporary  sense  of  elation, 
relief  of  fatigue  and  a  feeling  of  increased 
ability.  Dieters  that  use  them  burn  off  ex- 
cess energy.  Teenagers  find  they  sometimes 
induce  a  sense  of  physical  and  emotional 
superiority.  Confirmed  users  are  not  infre- 
quently "go-go"  salesmen  or  business  execu- 
tives, overstimtilated  with  false  energy,  who 
must  keep  taking  more  pills  to  keep  going. 
Heavy  users  are  subject  to  periodic  blackouts. 
Desoxyn,  an  aphetamlne  widely  sold  on  the 
black  market  In  New  York  for  50  cents  per 
glass  ampule.  Is  used  by  heroin  addicts  either 
alone  or  as  a  solvent.  The  combination  is 
called  a  "speedball"  or  "bombita."     Amphet- 


amines can  be  used  legally  on  the  advice  ol 

a  physician  and  are  sold  on  prescription. 

Cocaine:  Black  market  price:  $10  per 
"cap,"  a  small  capsule  containing  two  or 
three  grains.  Also  sold  In  glassine  bags  in- 
distinguishable from  heroin  or  wrapped  In 
silver  foil.  Street  names:  "C"  and  "girl." 
A  nonaddictive  drug.    A  sexual  stimulant. 

Derived  from  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant, 
cocaine  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  the  nervovis 
system.  Some  scientists  believe  it  increases 
mental  and  physical  powers,  but  creates  con- 
siderable perceptual  disturbance  that  can 
lead  to  paranoia.  Cocaine  addicts  frequently 
carry  firearms  to-  respond  to  stimulation. 
Tlie  drug,  a  white  powder  that  glistens  like 
small  diamonds,  is  usually  crushed  and 
"snorted"  as  if  it  were  snuff.  Heavy  users 
have  been  known  to  burn  a  hole  through 
the  nasal  septum.  Though  the  drug  has 
become  somewhat  rare  in  New  York,  {xslice 
who  arrest  heroin  and  marihuana  sellers  fre- 
quently fmd  a  small  supply  of  cocaine.  It 
is  a  drug  popular  with  people  that  frequent 
after-hotus  clubs.  Cocaine  is  an  illegal  drtig 
in  the  United  States. 

Marihuana:  Black  market  price:  $100  to 
$150  per  pound  (wholesale);  cigarettes,  $1 
each.  Street  name^:  "weed."  "pot"  and  sev- 
eral hundred  others  tliroughout  the  world. 
A  stimulant.  A  mild  habit-forming  drug, 
if  used  regularly. 

Marihuana,  like  hashish,  originates  In 
variotis  hemp  plants  grown  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  Is  so  easy  to  grow, 
police  have  found  16-foot  plants  In  a  Bronx 
backyard  and  a  field  of  "pot"  behind  rhodo- 
dendron plantings  on  the  Merritt  Parkway  in 
Connecticut.  It  is  taken  for  its  psychic  effect 
and  can  be  smoked,  chewed,  ingested,  or 
sniffed. 

Some  smokers  become  ill  the  first  time 
they  use  marihuana,  others  notice  a  light- 
ness, a  feeling  cf  power  and  distortion  of 
time  and  space.  Some  confirmed  users  de- 
scribe distortions  of  body  sensations  with 
feelings  that  arms  and  legs  are  not  attached 
to  the  body.  In  mixed  parties,  giggling 
laughter  is  not  unusual,  nor  a.'-e  Increased 
sexual  drive  and  a  voracious  appetite.  A 
favorite  cause  ol  intellectuals  who  disen- 
franchised themsplves  from  society,  and  now 
picked  up  by  college  students,  is  a  fight  for 
the  legalization  of  marihtiana  on  the  grounds 
that  every  individual  has  the  "right"  to  use 
drugs  if  they  are  not  dangerous.  A  basic 
objection  to  the  argvunent  is  that  the  drug 
is  dangerous  to  some  individuals,  but  more 
Important  is  the  basic  precept  that  people 
should  not  be  permitted  to  prescribe  drugs 
fpr  themselves.  It  has  also  been  shown, 
somewhat  conclusively,  that  young  people 
led  to  experiment  with  marihuana  frequently 
need  a  "bigger  kick."  They  have  to  give  up 
what  hardened  addicts  call  "kid  stuff"  and 
try  something  better:  heroin.  Marihuana 
isan  illegal  drug  in  the  United  States. 

Cough  sirups:  Recently,  the  apparent  drug 
of  choic^  of  most  New  York  teenagers.  A 
dozen  cough  sirups  that  contain  1  percent 
codeine  per  fluid  ounce  are  widely  available. 
"Hydrocan,"  "Cosanyl"  and  "Robitussin 
AC"  are  the  trade  names  of  three  of  them. 
Codeine  is  an  addictive  narcotic  drug  that 
provides  a  slight  "lift."  Teenagers  fre- 
quentlv  use  it  to  wash  down  goof  balls.  The 
law  affecting  the  sale  of  this  dangerous  drug 
requires  pharmacists  to  report  sales  in  a 
book  they  must  maintain  called  the  "exempt 
narcotics  registry"  and  limits  them  from 
selling  more  than  4  ounces  to  one  person 
at  one  time.  A  year  ago.  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  State  legislature  that  would 
have  made  it  illegal  to  sell  exempt  narcotics 
to  anyone  under  21  without  a  prescription. 
Phannacists  objected  and  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. It  has  been  introduced  again  in 
1965  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  announced  it  will 
support  it. 
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Other  drugs:  These  are  rarer  in  the  Illicit 
drug  market.  Opium  Is  almost  never  seen. 
Morphiiie.  still  used  for  medical  pvirposes.  is 
r.irely  used  by  American  addicts,  partly  be- 
c;iuse  it  does  not  provide  a  'lift."  Paregoric, 
c.imphorated  tincture  of  opium,  has  been 
used  by  heroin  addicts  during  a  '"panic" 
(Shortage).  The  camphor  can  be  burned 
o:T  in  the  top  of  a  mayonnaise  jar,  leaving 
ci  small  quantity  of  morphine. 

Recently,  hallucinogenic,  or  cor.sciousncs.?- 
expanding  drugs  have  been  introduced  on 
the  American  black  market.  Some  are  an- 
cient, others  are  experimental.  LSD  25.  mes- 
c.u;ne  and  ololiqui  are  almost  as  old  as 
Western  culture.  Some  new  derivatives  are 
psilocybin  and  psilocin.  All  induce  sliarp 
changes  in  states  of  awareness,  perception, 
Et::f -percept  ion  and  communicatiorr  with 
others,  lending  to  their  vogue  an.ong  people 
who  e.xpcriment  with  drtigs.  At  present, 
hallucinogenic  drugs  arc  used  legally  almost 
entirely  for  research  purposes. 


THE  TOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  DANTE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [I*Ir.  RodinoJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to    tiie    request   of   the   gentleman   from 
New  Jersey? 
^  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
in  the  middle  of  May.  700  years  ago.  the 
,!rrgr;t  Italian  poet  Dante  Ali.shieri  was 
born.  The  first  ghmmers  of  the  ItaUan 
Renaissance,  the  movement  that  was  to 
sweep  Europe  in  the  next  three  centuries, 
had  barely  made  an  appearance  in  1265. 
Yet  Dante  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
complete  Renaissance  man.  He  had 
ma?nifacent  ccmmand  of  the  learning  of 
his  time.  Ee  turned  to  the  works  of  the 
great  philosopliers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
as  well  as  to  the  teachings  of  the  church 
for  inspiration.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  politics  of  his  time.  He  v;as  an 
artist — a  poet  above  all — who  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  writt-en  word  in  the  Western 
World. 

This  year,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  other  centers  of  learning  throughout 
the  world  will  commemorate  the  700th 
anniversary  of  Dante's  birth.  There 
could  be  no  more  ample  demonstration 
of  Dante's  stature  as  a  universal  poet, 
as  a  poet  whose  words  sneak  to  us  today 
as  they  did  to  the  men  of  his  own  time. 
Indeed,  the  contemporary  relevance  of 
Dante's  works  and  his  increasing  appeal 
to  the  modern  world  were  themes  that 
were  stressed  at  a  recent  symposium  held 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Here,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  part  of  Dante's  im- 
mortal "Commedia"  that  strikes  modern 
readers  with  the  greatest  force  is  prob- 
ably the  "Inferno."  For  here  we  can 
find  the  darker  aspects  of  modern  civil- 
ization and  the  uglier  or  more  pathetic 
characteristics  of  20th-centuiT  man  ren- 
dered in  the  vivid  13th-century  imageiy 
of  a  master  p.sychologist. 

The  "Commedia"  was  undotibtedly 
Dantes  greatest  work.  But  there  are 
two  other  works  that  I  would  like  to 
single  out  as  worthy  of  attention  and 
reflection  during  this  year  of  remem- 


brance. The  first  is  "De  "Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia."  In  tliis  treatise,  Dante  set  out 
to  establish  the  Italian  language  a.s  a 
literary  tongue.  It  was  hip  hope  that  this 
language,  as  distinguished  from  local 
dialects,  would  become  a  bond  of  unity 
among  the  Italian  people  and  would 
make  them  a  nation,  no  longer  feuding 
among  themselves  and  distinct  from 
other  nations.  Thus  Dante,  preceded  by 
a  few.  and  followed  by  mfiny  others,  was 
an  apostle  of  Italian  unity. 

Tlie  second  work  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  "De  Monai'chia."  Here  we 
find  the  dreams  of  Dante  the  political 
philosopher,  Dante  the  Jnan  of  action 
whose  experiences  ha\e  ttirned  him  to 
political  rcilection.  Exilgd  from  his  na- 
tive Florence  by  the  victoay  of  an  oppos- 
ing faction,  and  forced  tci  observe  during 
his  wanderings  the  pricjc  paid  by  the 
Italian  city  states  for  thejr  divisions  and 
their  feuds.  Dante  came  to  dream  of  unity 
and  of  peace,  not  only  far  Italy  but  also 
for  the  nations  of  the  T.'orld.  He  en- 
visioned these  nations  unit<>d  under  a 
rule  of  justice  in  a  new  Holy  Rom.an 
Empire.  The  particulal'  remedy  he 
sought  for  the  troubles  of  the  time  in 
wliich  he  lived  is  not  one  that  we  would 
necessarily  endorse  today.  But  the 
dream  of  ]?eace  and  the  tule  of  law  re- 
mains with  us.  ' 

On  the  occa."=;on  of  tlie  700th  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  bii-th  of  Dante  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  pay  hoitjagc  not  only  to 
Dante  the  poet,  but  alsi)  to  Dante  the 
apostle  of  Italian  unity  and  to  Dante  the 
political  philosopher. 


PROPOSED  CLOSINGS  OF  TWO 

NAVAL  .THIP YARDS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New*  Hampshire  IMr.  Huox]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poitit  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yeslcrday, 
Members  of  Congress  and  U.S.  Senators 
testified  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
closing  of  two  of  our  naval  shipyards. 

An  excellent  statement  was  made  be- 
fore this  committee  by  rtly  distinquished 
New  Hampshire  collea^e,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Tom 
McIntyre.  Under  previous  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Senator  McIntyre's 
statement  in  tiie  CongreSsiox.al  Record: 

St^temext  of  Senator  Tom  McIntyre  Be- 
ro.-:s  IIonsE  Committee  om  Armf.d  Serv- 
ices o^J  Shipyahd  ClosincKi 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thonk  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  Here  today  on  the 
shipyird  closings  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  last  November.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  am  especially  aware  of  the  outstanding 
work  of  this  committee  in  its  contribution 
to  the  strength  and  preparedness  of  our 
Nj» ion's  ArniPd  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  should  be  kept  open. 
I  rubmit  th.it  (1)  the  Nation  needs  the  ca- 
P'.hilities  now  at  Portsmouth,  (2)  that  the 
operational  disabilities  attributed  to  Ports- 


niouth  are  Inaccurate,  (3)  that  the  cost 
figures  comparing  navy  and  private  ship. 
yard  costs  used  to  support  the  closing  are  sub- 
ject to  differing  Interpretations  and  do  not 
support  the  conclusions  which  were  reached 
and  (4)  that  the  economic  impact  on  the 
region  concerned  would  cau.'ie  losses  to  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  which 
would  far  exceed  the  suggested  savings. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  shall  not  sug. 
gest  that  some  other  Navy  shipyard  be  closecj 
instead  of  Portsmouth.  I  have  not  stiidicd 
the  other  bases,  and  I  am  not  fully  familiar 
with  tiieir  capabilities.  In  my  testimony  i 
shall  mention  other  y;ud3  where  the  DOD 
has  incorrectly  compared  them  with  Ports- 
mouth. My  general  feeling,  which  was  so 
well  presented  in  Commander  J.  J.  Mover's 
article,  "Our  Nation's  Shipyards,"  in  the  No- 
vember 19(34  Proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Navrtl 
Instittite,  is  that  wc  need  tliem  all,  and  that 
one  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  closine 
of  Navy  yards,  the  preservation  of  private 
yards,  is  the  product  of  erroneous  logic. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  spei.k  to  the  points  I 
have  raised. 

1.    TUK  NATION  NEEDS  THE  CAPAEILITII  S  NOW 
IN  PORTSMOUTH 

Portsmouth  has  three  major  capabilities 
that  are  of  crucial  importance  for  llc-ct  sup- 
port. These  arc  submarine  design  capability. 
nuclear  submarine  overhaul  capability,  ar.d 
nuclear  submarine  construction  cnpability 
I  would  like  to  t.ike  these  one  by  one. 
Submarine  design  capability 

Portsmouth  has  the  only  submarine  de- 
sign capability  in  the  Navy,  the  only  other 
shipyard  having  design  cajjabiiity  being  the 
Cicneral  -Dynaiviics  Electric  Boat  Co.  in 
Groton.  Conn.  The  DOD  says  that  if  Ports- 
mouth is  closed,  this  capaisility  thould  be 
retained  and  established  elsewhere  (p.  15 
cf  DOD  siiairnaryi.  TTiis  involves  the  as- 
sumption that  submarine  design  capabihtr 
can  be  ea."=i:y  moved. 

Mr.  Cltairman.  with  yonr  lovf,  experience 
in  military  affairs,  I  am  sure  you  Icnow  as 
well  as  I  that  submarine  design  capability 
is  not  a  commodity  that  can  be  loaded  into 
box  cars,  shipped  to  a  new  location,  and  se; 
up  in  a  few  days.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  primarily  machines  and  build- 
ings. What  we  are  talking  about  is  men. 
men  who  have  spent  long  years  dc\eloping 
the  skills  and  know-how  necessary  to  design 
submarine.3.  Tliese  men  are  not  available 
in  the  labor  markets  of  Philadelphia,  or  Nor- 
folk, or  anywhere  else,  except  in  one  pri- 
vate shipyard.  Tlie  Navy^  cannot  take  its 
men  and  their  families,  tear  them  up  by  the 
roots,  and  trarisplant  tliem  to  some  other 
place.  It  would  take  years  t-o  build  else- 
where the  capability  for  submarine  defign 
we  now  have  in  Portsmouth,  and  in  the 
me.xntime,  the  Navy  would  be  wholly  de- 
pendent on  tiie  capabilities  of  one  private 
firm.  It  would  have  no  standard  for  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  costs  were  justifiable  or 
not,  and  even  if  it  did  have,  it  would  have  no 
alternative  to  using  the  private  firm.  Tliis 
submarine  design  capability  is  es.'^ential  to 
the  fleet.  DOD  agrees.  Portsmouth  has  it 
now. 

Nuclear  submarine  overhaul  capability 
Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  three  facilities 
on  tlie  east  coast  with  capability  to  overh.iul 
and  repair  nuclear  submarines.  The  others 
arc  in  Charleston  and  in  Norfolk.  The  Chie: 
of  Naval  Operations  requires  that  there  l-'e 
three  naval  shipyards  on  each  coast  capable 
of  overhauling  nuclear  submarines.  Three 
shipyards  are  listed  in  the  summary  under 
the  heading  "Full  Capability — presently  en- 
gaged in  This  Type  of  Work"  (table  I,  p.  6.ii  ■ 
One  of  the  very  important  elements  of  capa- 
bility is  experience  of  the  men  who  do  the 
work,  so  we  asked  Navy  to  tell  us  how  long 
each  of  the  yards  had  had  this  capability. 
Pertinent  paragraphs  in  a  letter  from  Admiral 
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Brockett.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  dated 
Mav  14,  1905,  read  as  follows: 

"PortEinoulh  entered  tiie  new  construc- 
tion nticlcar  submarine  program  in  fiscal 
year  1955-  Developing  on  this  base,  it  ac- 
quired the  overhaul  capability  on  Juno  30, 

1959. 

"Ihe  east  coast  repair  yards  were  brought 
in  later  to  suit  de\  eloping  needs  as  shown 
below:  Charleston,  June  1,  19C3;  Noriolk, 
January  1,  1065. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
summary  dated  November  17,  19C4,  stated 
that  Norfolk  had  tlie  capability  as  cf  the 
date  of  t!io  report,  and  was  "prcently  en- 
gaged in  this  type  of  work,"  we  will  presume 
to  be  a  stretching  of  the  truth.  However, 
the  length  of  time  recjuircd  to  overliaul  a 
nucle.Tr  submarine  runs  at  least  12  months, 
and  it  takes  4  years  to  train  a  journeyman 
shipyard  worker.  While  Charleston,  with 
aboat  2  years  of  experience,  could  be  con- 
sidered fully  capable  of  performing  .sncli 
work,  Norfolk,  v.hich  had  not  liad  time  to 
do  even  one-half  of  the  job  of  overhauling  a 
nuclear  submarine,  much  less  develop  a 
competent  v.ork  force  with  all  the  skill  and 
know-how  rcqtiired,  could  not  yet  be  con- 
sidered a  fully  dependable  facility. 

Even  if  Ciiarlostcn  and  Norfolk  are  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  capable  of  handling  nu- 
clear snbm:irine  repairs,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  has  si'Id  that  tiiroe  such  yards 
are  needed.  I  am  sure  tliat  tlie  N'ivy,  now 
h.aving  gone  through  tb.c  very  difficult  la.sk 
of  setting  up  nuclear  suljniririne  ovprliaul 
capabiltiy  in  Charleston  and  in  Norfolk,  is 
aware  of  the  complexity  and  dilTiculty  of 
doing  so,  and  if  there  were  not  an  over- 
riding concern  for  showing  dollar  savings, 
would  much  prefer  to  keep  the  facility  oper- 
ating at  Portsmouth.  lnst^_\id  of  dlEmantiing 
It  and  trying  to  convince  men  to  move  to 
some  other  base. 

The  10  year  phasing-out  period  which  is 
planned.  Is  said  to  be  b:i.?cd  primarily  on 
easing  the  economic  impact  on  the  com- 
munity. However,  an  immediate  closing 
would  leave  the  Navy  with  only  two  over- 
haul facilities  for  nttclear  submarines  of  the 
three  required,  and  only  one  can  be  called 
experienced.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  delay 
is  at  least  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Navy  as  for  the  cc>nanunity. 

There  are  ccrt.iin  advant;v.'es  in  the  facili- 
ties now  at  Portsmouth  which  do  not  exist 
elsewhere.  Besides  the  expertise,  built  up 
over  the  years,  tiie  extensive  cxj:cripnce  in 
experimental  development,  and  capability 
for  expansion  for  missile  support  if  needed. 
Port.sniouth  has  covered  ways  wiiich  permit 
work  with  no  interruption  due  to  bad 
weather.  '^ 

Nuclear  submarine  repair  and  overliaul 
capability  again,  is  not  the  kind  of  capabil- 
ity that  is  primarily  dependent  on  machines 
and  f.Tcllities.  It  is  primarily  dependent  on 
the  skills  and  experience  of  the  men  who 
provide  it.  Again,  we  cannot  lond  this  cnpa- 
bility into  boxcars  and  ship  it  where  we 
will.  Nuclear  submarine  overliaul  c;ipabiUty 
Is  needed  in  three  east  coast  Navy  shipyards. 
Charleston  has  it,  Norfolk  h.is  it,  and  Ports- 
mouth has  it. 

!<uclcar  subinarine  cons!ruct:on  capability 
Little  is  said  in  tlic  DOD  summary  aljout 
need  for  this  capability.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  is  not  enough  work  to  utilize  navy 
yards  at  capacity,  and  that  with  the  need  to 
provide  work  for  private  yards,  it  is  likely 
that  utilization  will  drop  to  something  like 
50  percent.  This  covers  both  new  construc- 
tion and  overhaul  work.  We  do  not  have 
figures  for  how  much  new  construction  is 
needed,  but  we  can  assume  some  will  be 
needed.  There  are  only  two  navy  yards  now 
constructing  nuclear  submarines,  Mare 
Island  and  Portsmouth.  All  others  are  be- 
ing built  in  private  shipyards.  To  abolish 
this  capability  in  a  tirrie  of  International  ten- 


sion would  not  impress  tiie  v.orld  with  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  defend  its 
interests  and  the  interests  of  others  seeking 
peace.  Portsmouth  has  completed  five  nu- 
clear submarines  and  is  now  v.'orking  on  four 
more.  Its  capability  is  fully  demonstrated. 
In  addition,  the  skilled  work  force  in  Ports- 
mouth has  been  gi'.en  rc.<;pon£ibility  for  work 
on  two  experimental  deep-di\  ing  submarines. 
the  Aibacore  and  the  Dolpfiin.  The  yard 
also  built  fi\e  prototype  submi'.rines. 

I'he  Na'.  y  ."iliould  have  inhouse  Ciipabllity 
to  build  nuclear  submarines  on  the  east  coast. 
PorU-unoulli  has  it. 

II    OPERATIONAL       DISABI'mrS       ATIRIBfTED       TO 
PORTSMOUTH   AnE   INACCURATE 

In  tlie  22  pag'33  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's "Summary  of  Study  of  Naval  Require- 
ments for  Slupyard  Cap.iciiy,"  mr.ny  rfasuriS 
are  given  for  tiie  rejection  of  Portsmouth  as 
one  of  tlie  shipv-irds  to  be  retained.  How- 
ever, if  the  summ  '.ry  is  reviewed  c.refully, 
it  can  be  seen  that  Portsmoiuh  is  ruled  out 
by  stipulation,  r.ahcr  than  becau.se  of  a  cost 
analysis  or  bc-cau.;e  of  a  lack  of  need  for  its 
facilities. 

Tlie  stipulation  consists  of  two  parts: 

1.  Need  for  dryxiocks,  and 

2.  Pro.'-amity  to  ships  homeportcd  in  Eos- 
ton -Quo:  isct -Newport  area. 

Need  for  drydocks 

The  number  of  drydocks  needed  as  stand- 
bys  for  mobilization  is  not  stated  in  the  re- 
port. However  it  c.n  be  deduced  from  the 
.st.itemcnts  on  p.'.ge  10  of  tlie  summary  as 
being  not  more  than  12.  (Philadelphia  and 
Fortsmouth  could  be  closed  without  a  deficit, 
leaving  Boston  and  New  York,  having  six 
each.  Portsmotith  has  three  and  Philadel- 
phia has  scve.i.)  Thus,  if  two  yards  are  to 
be  closed,  obviously  Portsmouth  mu^t  be  one, 
not  because  its  cap;roilities  are  itnneeded, 
but  becatL<:e  it  doesn't  have  enough  drydocks. 

The  deficit,  hov.-ever,  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
seems.  The  summary  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  the  event  New  York  is  closed,  the  drydock 
at  Bayonne  should  be  retained.  This  would 
leave  a  possible  comi^ination  of  Philadelphia 
(7).  Portsmouth  (.3 1.  Bayonne  (1),  totaling 
11.  just  one  short  of  the  magic  number  12. 
If  we  then  take  the  added  capabilities  needed 
which  are  in  the  process  of  being  acquired 
or  would  have  to  be  acquired  to  make  sure 
that  the  Navy's  "strategic  and  operational 
requircmicnts  as  expressed  by  CNO"  (p.  6a > 
•Tre  met,  obviou?ly  other  drydocks  would  have 
to  be  added.  So,  the  number  of  drydocks 
Is  not  really  an  insurmountable  problem. 

rroxirniti/  to  ships  homeportcd  in  Boston- 
Quonset-Neuport  area 

After  we  deal  with  the  first  part  of  the 
stipulation  ruling  out  Portsnioutli.  we  find 
a  second.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  stipulated  that  the  closure  of  both  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  would  be  v.nacceptable. 
All  other  possible  combinations  of  closures 
of  two  bases,  given  the  stated  need  for  dry 
docks,  automatically  include  Portsmouth. 
Thus  this  means  that  Portsmouth  again  is 
being  ruled  out  by  stipulation  ratlier  tlian 
on  tlie  merits. 

What  is  the  basis  of  this  stipulation?  The 
Navy  has  found  that  "Overhauls  at  substan- 
tial distances  from  homeports  adversely  affect 
morale  and  rcenlistment  rates."  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  would  argue  with  this.  Every- 
one agrees  that  extended  distances  would  cut 
the  time  that  men  could  be  with  their  fami- 
lies when  a  ship  is  in  for  overhaul.  However, 
let  tis  look  at  just  how  substantial  the 
distances  would  be  for  ships  homeported  in 
the  Boston-Quonset-Newport  areas  as  com- 
pared with  the  acceptable  yards  at  New 
York  and  Boston. 

If  Boston  were  kept  as  t'ne  open  yard  for 
overhauls,  the  distance  from  homeport  in 
Boston  would  be  zero,  the  distance  from 
home  ports  in  Newport-Quonset  would  be 
75  miles.    If  New  York  were  kept  as  the  open 


yard  for  overhauls,  the  distance  from  home- 
ports  in  Boston  would  be  215  miles;  the 
distance  from  Newport-Quonset  would  be 
160   miles. 

According  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (p.  17),  these  would  be  acceptable 
distances  from  homeports.  Now.  what  would 
be  the  distance  from  homeports  if  Ports- 
mouth were  the  overhaul  base? 

Tne  distance  from  homeports  in  Boston 
would  be  50  miles,  all  super  highway.  Tlie 
d:tt.;nce  from  homeports  in  tiie  Newport- 
Quonset  area  would  be  125  miles.  These 
distances  are  substantially  less  than  the 
distances  acceptable   for  New  York. 

Suppos;e  we  do  abolish  the  overhaul  facil- 
ities in  Portsmouth,  and  are  aisle  to  develop 
the  submarine  overhaul  capabilities  else- 
where, then  what?  Tlie  summary  supgests 
tlicy  might  be  established  in  Philadelphia. 
Wiiat  does  that  do  to  submarines  homeported 
in  tlio  Boston-Quonsct-Newport  areas?  Sub- 
marine.^ homeported  in  Boston  would  be  over- 
hauletl  290  miles  away.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  distances  come  close  to  being  substan- 
tial enough  to  adversely  a.Tect  morale  and 
reenlistmcnt  rates.  Until  such  a  facility  were 
esUiblished  in  Philadelphia,  the  nearest  Navy 
shipyard  with  capability  for  overhaul  of  nu- 
clc''.r  submarines  would  be  Norfolk,  about  600 
miles  from  the  Boston-Quonset-Newport 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  operational  disabilities 
attributed  to  Portsmouth  are  not  disabilities. 
The  viev.'s  of  tlie  DOD  summary  do  not  take 
tlie  whole  picttire  into  account.  Instead  they 
tend  to  pick  out  elements  which  would  rule 
out  Portsm.outh.  This  kind  of  reasoning 
seems  to  me  an  attempt  to  justify  a  decision 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  weigh  the  facts 
before  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

ill.    COMP.\RISOX  OF  PRIVATE  AND  NAVY  SHIPY.^RD 
COSTS 

It  is  obvious  that  a  naval  shipyard  costs 
money.  The  DOD,  (p.  13)  estimates  an  aver- 
age saving  of  $15  million  on  closing  a  ship- 
yard because  of  fixed  overhead  and  upkeep 
costs.  However,  the  Department  also  states 
that  if  it  were  to  increase  the  conversion, 
alteration  and  repair  work  done  in  naval 
shipyards  from  the  present  level  of  65  per- 
cent to  the  former  level  of  about  80  percent 
overall  savings  to  DOD  would  be  between  $10 
to  $15  million  annually  (p.  12).  The  Depart- 
ment says  that  a  healthy,  competitive,  pri- 
vate siiipyard  construction  industry  Is  de- 
sirable to  produce  the  lowest  cost  to  it.  It 
further  states  that  if  the  past  average  price 
difTcrential  of  16.2  percent  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate sliipyards  continues,  use  of  private  ship- 
yards is  more  economical. 

This  brings  up  a  question  we  need  to  ask. 
Is  the  16.2  percent  differential  the  result  of 
a  "healthy  competitive  private  industry?"  In 
a  very  well  done  article  in  the  November  1964 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  Commander 
J.  J.  Meyer.  Jr.,  USN.  points  out  that  we  do 
not  have  a  healthy  industry  now.  In  fact. 
(p.  43)  private  industry  incurred  losses  on  5 
of  the  14  new  construction  ships  on  which 
the  Anderson  report  was  based,  and  earned 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  profit  on  a  sample 
of  79  ships  for  which  repairs  and  alterations 
were  contracted. 

What  will  happen  when  there  are  fewer 
naval  shipyards  than  now  and  the  private 
shipyards  need  not  bid  against  reasonable 
competition?  I  cannot  but  imagine  that 
their  prices  will  go  up.  and  we,  the  Congress 
and  the  taxpayer,  tlirough  the  Department 
of  Defense,  will  start  paying  3ubstanti.;lly 
more  for  work  done  in  private  shipyards  than 
is  now  being  paid  in  Navy  yards. 

It.  seems  quite  obvious  that  private  ship- 
yards are  not  healthy,  that  they  are  tailoring 
their  bids  in  order  to  get  work  to  stay  open, 
not  in  order  to  make  a  profit,  and  any  analy- 
sis that  assumes  that  cutting  down  on  Navy 
shipyards  will  cure  their  illness,  is  Just  not 
lacing  the  facts. 
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Recent  statements  of  Nicholas  Johnson, 
our  Maritime  Administrator  (Navy,  Mar. 
1065.  pp.  12-51)  in  commenting  on  tlie  large 
subsidies  for  sliipbuilders  (ranging  from  53 
to  55  percent)  and  to  ship  operiitors,  suggest 
the  possibility  of  spending  U.S.  money  in  for- 
eign shipyards  because  the  product  will  be 
cheaper  and  better.  Are  we  being  asked  to 
siiiudown  Navy  shipyards  so  we  can  spend 
money  overseas  for  merchant  ships? 

In  tlie  costs  of  our  naval  shipyards,  we  in- 
c'.ude  Items  private  yards  do  not  need  so  that 
we  can  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  &:>et 
needs.  When  a  ship  comes  in  for  overhaul. 
v.'ork  on  new  construction  is  frequently  in- 
terrupted at  some  expense  in  order  to  get  the 
ship  back  into  shape  and  out  to  sea  again. 
In  emergencies,  the  entire  resources  of  the 
yard  are  brought  to  bear  withotit  regard  for 
the  added  costs  for  interruptions  of  lower 
priority  work.  De3pite  these  considorations, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  naval  shipyard  must 
keep  on  the  payroll  its  highly  skilled  work 
force  at  times  when  there  is  little  work  to  do 
because  It  is  krown  from  experience  that 
they  will  be  needed,  the  cost  di-Terential  is 
otily  16.2  percent  In  private  shipyards. 
Furtliermore.  if  work  is  increased  in  the 
naval  shipyards,  even  up  to  50  percent,  the 
fixed  costs  do  not  rise,  and  the  cost  diflferen- 
tial  would  not  only  drop,  it  would  probably 
be  reversed. 

If  we  destroy  our  in-house  capabilities  to 
do  this  kind  of  work,  and  depend  on  private 
yards  to  do  it,  we  will  find  ourselves  paying 
as  much  or  more  for  the  basic  work  with- 
out the  flexibility  needed  for  q\uck  overhauls 
ai.d  emergencies. 

Now.  what  about  these  cost  figures  which 
compare  private  yards  with  navy  yards? 
The  Anderson  report  breaks  these  into  two 
main  categories:  construction  ar.d  conver- 
sion, and  repairs  and  alterations.  I  will  deal 
mostly  with  the  part  relating  to  submarines, 
which  is  of  particular  concern  to  Port.-^mouth. 
In  the  summary  (sec.  1.  p.  3i,  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  several  types  of  ships  are  listed. 
The  list  is  as  follows : 


Ntiol.'iir  attack  .^iiiniarinf?  (.'^.'^.N' 

5Vj  class:) _ 

Nuclo-.ir   liallistic  inissle  sul'iua- 

rinof    .ysUN  .^Ss  cUi.'i?) 

Gwi.iel  niis^ilt.'  frigate?  (DLG  9 

class) 

Attack  aircraft  carriers  (CVA  59 

cb>- 


Pcrcont  by  wliich 
riVtTiiiro  [irivato 

sliiphuJl'lrr.';'  co'^ts 
wrro  less  than 
naval  sl)ipyar(l 

costs  to  t'c'iC— 

Dc-IOTt- 

ment  of 

licivini- 
nient 

10.0 

15.2 

12.4 

2C  3 

16.4 

1R.7 

25.4 

31.4 

I  assume  it  is  from  these  figures  that  DOD 
comes  up  with  the  16.2  percent  average  dif- 
ferential between  the  costs  charged  at  pri- 
vate shipyards  and  the  costs  al  naval  saip- 
y:trd3.  These  figure.^  are  quite  impressive. 
However,  let  us  look  at  the  basis  for  the 
figures.  In  the  nucle.ir  attack  suhmarine 
clns.s.  28  EUbnnarines  were  authorized  during 
fiscal  years  1955-62.  Fcr  various  reasons, 
all  but  five,  were  excluded  from  the  sample. 
Of  the  five,  only  one  wa.-  built  in  a  naval 
shipyard,  Mare  Island.  Ti-je  orher  four  were 
built  in  priva*,-e  shipyards.  While  we  can 
assume  that  four  submarines  built  in  pri- 
vate shipyards  gives  adequate  basis  for  figur- 
ing an  average  cost,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
we  can  as'.ume  that  we  have  reached  a  valid 
average  cost  figure  with  one  siibm.arine  built 
in  a  navy  yard.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  the  use  of 
averages  in  such  a  way  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  man  who  nearly  drowned,  cross- 
ing a  river  that  averaged  only  4  feet  deep. 
In   the   nuclear   ballistic   missile   submarine 


class,  29  were  authorized  durtng  fiscal  years 
1958-62.  of  which  only  five  form  the  simple 
used  t-o  compare  costs.  Of  these,  two  were 
built  in  naval  shipyards,  one  at  Mare  Island 
and  the  other  at  Portsmouth.  Tliis  is  a 
better  sample,  btit  hardly  one  which  war- 
rants the  conclusions  dr.iwn  in  the  report 
and  in  subsequent  actions  by  DOD. 

But  there  :s  another  fact  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Anderson  repoft  (p.  4  of  sec. 
1).  That  is  that  the  percentages  used 
are  based  on  shipbuilders'  costs  and  not  on 
total  end  costs  to  either  the  Government  or 
DOD.  These  total  end  co.^ts  include  "non- 
comparable"  design  and  engiccering  costs  as 
well  as  many  types  of  Oovernment  furnished 
material  and  equipment,  auti  are  over  and 
above  the  shipbuilders'  costs  by  amounts 
ran,,'ing  from  $20  to  $eO  milI;on.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  how  these  total  enci  costs  compare. 

[DolUirs  in  thoiisani  is] 


Total  end  coss 


Naval  jfrivat 
ship-  ship- 
yards     yards 


Att.ick  nticlear.'-ub- 
imirincs  (.SS\.). 

H;iUi.-^tic  rnistiilc 
riucli':ir  5iihina- 
rinf>  (Ssri.N). 

liiiidrd  niis<:li^frip- 
ntc-;  (Til.C). 

Attack  larricrs 
(CVA!.. 


•'.W.Ml    •5.t(),2S: 
111,970    13), 'JT; 

r.i.oii:  j  if;H{ 

21R,S3l'    ISl.f'S-. 


PcrcTiitaeo  liy 

which  private 

y.ird  c()st.s  uri> 

lowir  (or  liiplicr) 


().>')  pori'ent  lower. 
ISporconl  liifrhcr. 

31  piTcviit  lowi-r. 
20  piTcoiit  lower. 


is  necessary  in 


;o  the  overhaul 


Even  with  the  lower  utill  :ation  of  Navy 
yards  and  tiie  fixed  higli  ovc;  head  costs,  the 
total  end  co.?t  of  nuclear  attick  submarines 
is  almost  the  same,  and  the 
of  nuclear  ballistic  missi.e  submarines 
is  15  percent  lower.  In  my  e  xperience.  one 
time  and  nonconiparable  co^ts  have  a  way  of 
recurring.  At  any  rare,  the  sii  e  of  the  s.imple 
and  the  extreme  ditriculty  cf  finding  com 
parable  costs  make  the  Andi  rson  rej>ort  an 
extremely  shaky  basis  for  tak  ng  steps  which 
may  cr'.ople  the  ability  of  th(  Navy  to  mobi 
lize  the  fleet  support  which 
the  event  of  mobilization. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn 
and  repair  section  of  the  Ahdcrson  report 
The  ships  used  in  the  srinpla  are  essentially 
commercial  types  of  ships,  including  ammu- 
nition ships,  oilers,  attack  tr.msports,  and 
cargo  ships,  and  some  landiBig  ships.  The 
kind  of  work  used  in  the  sttidy  was  limited 
to  tnider.vatcr  liull  work  on;  these  types  of 
ships.  No  warships  were  included.  In  other 
words,  the  work  compared  was  relatively 
simple  work  which  docs  ntt  require  the 
skilled  journe\Tnen  who  make  up  the  back- 
bone of  the  Navy  shipyard-.  The  DOD  rec- 
ognizes this  in  their  summary  ip.  12)  which 
indicates  that  in  many  c";.?gb  it  is  cheaper 
to  perform  such  work  in-hoBse  rather  than 
contracting  it  out.  This  is  '  especially  true 
of  ships  like  niiclear  sttbmTrSncs.  which  re- 
quire the  kind  of  security  and  safety  meas- 
ures fcr  which  few  private  yftrds  are  willing 
to  bear  the  expense. 

A  further  clem?nt  is  wortl  y  of  considera- 
tion. In  m-'ny  overhavil  jobs  the  full  extent 
of  the  work  to  be  done  canno  ,  be  determined 
until  the  overhaul  work  is  well  underway. 
In  a  Navy  shipyard,  if  the  wcjrk  is  needed,  it 
is  done,  and  it  is  done  qthckl  j  and  efficiently. 
In  a  private  yard,  new  contrficts  have  to  be 
drawn  up  am;  negotiated,  anil  must,  in  legal 
terms,  ^itate  all  the  work  which  is  neccs.=;ary. 
If  furthyjr  work  is  fotmd  to  bp  required,  ftir- 
ther  contract  negotiations  mtist  then  be  un- 
dertaken. I  ^ 

What  is  the  effect  of  these  prenegotiations? 
In  the  sam.ple  of  79  ships  reviewed  by  thg 
Anderson  report,  the  origin.aj  profit  margin 
in  the  contracts  was  0.4  percent.  In  the  final 
cost  to  the  Navy,  after  renegotiations,  the 
profit   margin   was   4.5   percent,   an   increase 


of  over  20  percent  (p.  39.  sec.  3).  The 
amount  of  money  the  Navy  had  to  pay  out 
for  the  additional  profit  alone  amounted  to 
about  SI  million,  or  well  over  $100,000  for 
each  ship.  This  kind  of  ballooning  of  costs 
docs  not  occtir  in  a  naval  yard. 

The  quality  of  the  overhauls  done  by  pri- 
vate  and  Navy  shipyards  is  a  dilficult  thing  to 
measure;  however,  on  „  sample  of  175  ships 
the  average  length  of  time  in  service  before 
the  next  overhaul  was  needed  was  213 
months  for  those  done  in  Navy  yards  and 
20  1  months  for  ships  overhauled  in  private 
shipyards.  For  only  three  types  of  ships  of 
15  in  the  sample  was  the  length  of  time  in 
service  shorter  after  a  Navy  yard  ovcrhmil, 
ar.d  the  maximum  was  3  months.  For  three 
types  the  time  was  the  same,  and  for  nine 
types  the  length  of  time  in  service  was  longer 
after  the  Navy  yard  overhatil,  ranging  up  to 
7  months  longer  than  for  comparable  ships 
done  in  private  yards  (exhibit  13,  sec.  3j. 
Impact  on  economy 

The  DOD  sumnaary  recognizes  that  the 
Portsmouth  Shipyard  has  an  impact  on  .he 
economy  of  the  area.  It  doesn't  show  how 
important  it  is.  Mr.  Thomas  Prentiss,  co- 
ordinator of  the  seaccast  regional  plan  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  recently 
spelled  out  the  impact  of  such  a  closing  in  his 
testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committe  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
He  made  these  points: 

The  naval  shipyard  is  the  largest  single 
employer  in  northern  New  England.  that":s, 
ii'jrth  of  Boston.  It  employs  an  average  of 
8.000  workers  and  has  an  average  annual  pay- 
roll of  S65  million.  Each  such  job  creates 
another  job  in  local  production,  and  these 
two  jobs  gcnorally  sustain  six  people.  Thus 
iG.OOO  people  will  be  out  of  work,  and  48,000 
people  of  the  some  170  000  people  in  th> 
Portsmouth  region  are  alTccted — or  almost 
one-third  of  the  poptilation.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  170,000  live  in  New  Hampshire 
and  abotit  20  percent  in  Maine. 

Neither  New  Hfunpshire  nor  Maine  has  the 
resources  to  absorb  this  kind  of  impact.  In 
a  report  of  "Regional  Development  Need.s  of 
the  New  England  Economy."  Elizabeth  M. 
Heidbredcr.  nn  analyst  in  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  brings  out  tiic  following  in- 
formation: 

1.  In  per  capita  income  in  19G3.  both  States 
are  below  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
w-hich  is  itself  Ipdow  the  average  for  Ne-.v 
England. 

2.  Manufacturing  industries  have  provided 
less  jobs  th.an  before  for  New  Engl,  nd,  t':ie 
1964  loss  being  10.700  jobs.  Textile  jobs  de- 
creased 144.700  in  the  decade  ending  in  1959, 
and  13.300  more  were  lost  between  19GO-63 
In  less  than  15  years.  New  England  has  lost 
nearly  170,000  industrial  jobs. 

As  you  can  see.  we  do  not  have  the  number 
of  jobs  in  industry  that  can  absorb  the  num- 
ber of  people  wlio  will  be  alTected.  much  less 
the  kinds  of  industries  that  will  employ  them 
in  the  skills  that  they  have  learned  over  the 
years. 

Again,  it  is  very  hard  for  us  here  to  imagine 
the  impact  on  the  community  there,  so  I 
would  like  to  use  a  couple  of  ex.aniplcs  with 
which  yot]  gentlemen  may  be  better  :.c- 
quainted. 

The  Charleston.  S C  metropolitan  area  in- 
cludes about  253.000  people.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  several  industries  employing  a  total  of 
12000  men  with  payrolls  of  about  .5100  mil- 
lion moving  out  of  town,  and  12.00T  others 
bring  thrown  otit  of  work  because  of  the  lost 
payroll — a  total  of  24  000  unemployed.  Add- 
ing dependents,  72,000  persons  will  be  af- 
fected. 

Or,  take  the  Boston  metropolit.iii  oio.i. 
which  includes  about  2,595  000  jjeople. 
Imagine  several  Industries  employing  a  total 
of  116,000  people  with  payrolls  of  $943  million 
moving  out  of  town,  and  116  000  others  being 
thrown  out  of  work — a  total  of  232.000  uncm- 
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ployed.  Adding  dependents,  696,000  persons 
vvould  be  affected. 

I  know  these  examples  seem  extreme.  How- 
ever, it  is  worse  than  it  seems.  The  working 
Population  is  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  population,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
ipapact  can  be  seen  when  we  realize  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  work  force  is  being 
lilt  out  of  work,  and  the  remaining  two- 
liiirdt  is  being  expected  to  absorb  them. 

Some  of  you  c;in  remember,  as  I  can,  the 
riepression  and  the  terrible  etlects  of  those 
vLirs  on  all  our  citizens.  During  the  worst 
veiir  of  the  depression,  one  out  of  four 
\vorkars  v.ms  out  of  work.  Tlic  entire  re- 
sjtircts  of  the  United  Stales  were  brought  to 
bear  in  that  situation  of  critical  need.  As  a 
rdsult,  slowly  and  painfully  a:ad  expensively 
tlie  Nfition  began  Its  climb  bark  to  full  pro- 
diicti*ity.  However,  it  is  well  to  remember 
tliat  even  in  1941  with  the  war  clouds  gather- 
ing, unemployment  was  still  almost  10  per- 
cent. It  took  9  years  and  a  v,ar  economy 
to  eradicate  the  effects  of  the  depression. 

If  all  the  shipyard  workers  stay  in  tlie 
Portsmotith  area,  our  unemployment  will  be 
one  in  three  svibstantially  worse  than  the 
worst  year  of  the  depression.  If  half  the 
shipyard  workers  accept  employment  outside 
the  area,  then  our  tmcmployment  will  be 
aiTproxiinately  21  percent,  or  about  what  it 
was  nationally  in  1934. 

Can  yoti  Imagine  the  Federal  resources 
that  Will  have  to  be  poured  into  the  area  if 
this  happens  to  us?  The  Appalach.ia  pro- 
gram will  be  relatively  insignificant. 

But  we  are  not  asking  for  a  tremendous  in- 
fusion of  Federal  ftuids.  We  are  asking  for 
the  continuation  of  facilities  and  capabilities 
wliich  are  needed  for  the  defcr.^.e  c  f  our  Na- 
tion. DOD  says  it  can  save  between  $16  and 
$198  million  annually  by  closing  the  ship- 
yard. I  believe  that  within  a  year,  we  will 
i>e  able  to  show  that  the  Navy  will'  save 
money  if  it  keeps  Portsmouth  open  as  well  as 
having  the  best  nucelar  submarine  construc- 
tion and  overhaul  yard  in  the  Nation. 

Jjnprovcmciits  at  Porti<inout!i 

The  Portsmouth-Kittery  Arm.ed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  is  working  very  hard  to  im- 
prove the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  shipyard. 
They  have  organized  a  board  of  governors 
with  30  area  members  from  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  26  shipyard 
members,  and  14  commimity  members  from 
the  immediate  area,  and  in  addition,  an  ad- 
visory council.  One  of  the  main  efforts  of 
the  committee  Is  to  help  manage.oient  in  a 
program  of  cost-reduction,  and  encourage 
workers  to  improve  their  productivity,  both 
m  cffeativcnc.ss  and  in  efficiency. 

This  program  has  just  been  beptna.  but  it 
antl  elTorts  over  the  last  year  are  promising  to 
bear  iruit.  Even  under  the  fi-scal  year  1964 
cost-reduction  program,  the  yard  reduced 
costs  by  $5,308.600— over  $3  'million  more 
than  the  goal  of  $2,132,400.  This  was  not 
the  best  showing,  4  of  11  yards  showing 
greater  savings,  but  it  is  an  indication  of 
real  improvement. 

The  present  efforts  of  tlie  committee  are 
reaching  the  v.orkers  in  a  very  ciTective  way, 
and  tlic  months  to  come  should  show  dra- 
matic improvement. 

Several  examples  of  the  kir»d  of  service  I 
mean  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

1.  A  regular  overhaul  of  the  SS  Angler 
^'iiS  completed  last  winter  ahead  of  sched- 
ule and  at  lower  than  average  cost. 

3.  Tlie  main  motor  was  replaced  In  the 
US.S.  Dlenny  this  spring.  Portsmouth  got 
the  job  with  a  bid  which  was  about  three- 
fourth$  the  amount  bid  by  another  yard 
and  rctiuiring  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The 
shiji  wns  delivered  on  schedule  and  for  less 
cost  thnn  bid. 

3.  The  SS  Sea  Leopard  required  replace- 
nient  of  main  battery  propulsion  cables. 
PortsnMuth  got  the  job  on  the  basis  of  a  bid 
about  two-thirds  of  the  next  lower  bid  and 


for  about  two-thirds  the  time.  The  subma- 
rine was  delivered  on  time  despite  some  ad- 
ditional work  which  had  to  be  done  and  at 
a  cost  lower  than  that  bid. 

These  and  other  Jobs  done  have  resulted 
In  expressions  of  customer  satisfaction  which 
have  brought  much  gratification  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  shipyard  and  point  the  direc- 
tion for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reem.phasize  the 
fact  that  I  am  urging  the  retentioia  of  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  another  yard  be  closed  Instead.  No 
other  yard  has  the  depth  of  specialization 
on  nuclear  submarines  which  Portsmouth 
has,  and  Portsmotith — by  deliberate  design 
over  many  years — does  laot  have  certain  cap- 
abilities which  other  yards  do  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  skilled  craftsmen  at 
Portsmov.th  are  the  real  backbone  of  the 
yard.  These  men  and  women  have  saved 
through  their  cost  reduction  progr:im  almost 
one-third  the  sum  DOD  estimiatcd  would  be 
.'^aved  if  the  entire  yard  were  closed.  And 
these  outstanding  workers  have  only  begun. 

Tiiere  is  no  question  but  that  we  need 
Portsmouth.  The  Navy  yard  provides  a 
livelihood  for  ma:;y  of  our  pec'ple.  But,  this 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  Tlie  fleet  needs 
Portsmouth.  It  needs  its  submarine  design 
capability,  it  needs  its  nuclear  submarine 
overhaul  capability,  and  it  needs  its  con- 
struction Capability.  Most  of  all  it  needs 
the  skilled  and  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
its  work  force. 

Together,  the  comniunity  and  the  ship- 
yard have  served  foe  fleet  well.  We  will  serve 
it  better  in  tl:e  futtire. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  reasons  Portsmouth 
should  be  retained. 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION     OF    AT- 
TORNEY-CERTIFIED   PUBLIC    AC- 
COUNTANTS, INC. 
Mr.    KREBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  now  appeared  on  the 
American  scene  a  new  and  important 
professional  society,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorney-Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. Inc. 

Some  80  years  ago  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.,  a  small  group  of  lawyers 
organized  a  new  professional  society  in 
the  United  States.  That  became  the 
American  Bar  Association,  now  number- 
ing more  than   100.000  members. 

To  meet  the  developing  needs  of  our 
exi:anded  modern  economy,  there  also 
came  into  being,  somewhat  later,  a  pro- 
fessional group  now  known  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

Then,  as  our  business  economy  and 
tax  systems  became  more  and  more  com- 
plex, it  became  evident  that  the  public 
interest  is  best  served  by  the  joint  skills 
of  the  two  professions.  Accordingly, 
many  dedicated  men  and  women,  giving 
generously  of  their  time  and  talent  and 
industiy,  achieved  competence  in  both 
professions  and  attained  the  dual  de- 
gree, as  lawyer  and  as  certifiec".  public 
accountant. 

In  October  1964,  at  Kiamesha  Lake, 
N.Y.,  this  new  professional  society,  the 


American  Association  of  Attorney -Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  Inc.,  was  cre- 
ated— by  a  group  of  men  representing 
several  existing  statewide  associations 
and  dual  practitioners  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  all  of  them  dedicated 
to  their  profession.  It  was  organized  to 
safeguard  and  advance  the  professional 
interests  of  all  men  and  women  in 
America  who  are  qualified  as  both  law- 
yer and  certified  public  accountant. 
Only  those  so  qualified  are  admitted  to 
membership.  I  venture  the  prediction 
that  the  years  ahead  will  record  that 
the  organization  of  this  new  society  will 
be  remembered  as  a  monumental  con- 
tribution to  professional  life  in  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Recognition  by  the  legal  profession  and 
by  the  accounting  profession  of  the  high 
public  interest  in  thr  joint  skills  of  the 
two  professions  brought  into  being  the 
National  Conference  of  Lawyers  and 
Certified  Public  Accountants.  After  a 
long  period  of  careful  study  that  confer- 
ence in  February,  1951  approved  a  joint 
statement  of  principles.  Lat^r  in  1951 
the  statement  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Council  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants,  the  latter,  by 
change  of  name,  now  being  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. 

The  statement  of  principles  so  adopted 
stresses  the  paramount  public  interest: 

Many  problems  connected  with  business 
require  the  skills  of  both  lawyers  and  certi- 
fied public  accountants  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  a  close  and  friendly  cooperation 
between  the  two  professions.  In  many  cases, 
therefore,  tlae  public  will  be  best  served  by 
utilizing  the  joint  skills  of  both  professions. 
The  principal  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  voluntary  cooperation  between 
our  professions,  whose  members  should  use 
their  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  public. 

The  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Ti-easury 
Department  admit  to  practice  both  law- 
yers and  certified  public  accountants; 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
likewise  admits  members  of  both  profes- 
sions to  practice  in  the  Tax  Court. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  2,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  hold  both  degrees — the  law  degree 
and  the  CPA  degree.  They  constitute  a 
rather  select  society  in  American  profes- 
sional life.  Those  who  have  thus 
achieved  competence  and  recognition  in 
both  professions  are  the  finest  exemplars 
in  the  tradition  envisioned  by  that  state- 
ment of  principles  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Lawyers  and  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  and  the  regulations  gov- 
erning practice  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  rules  of  practice  in 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  right  to  practice  law  and  the  right 
to  practice  as  certified  public  acountant 
arc  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  Before  either  of  these  coveted 
rights  is  granted,  the  applicant  is  care- 
fully investigated  and  screened  for  good 
character  and  is  required  to  pass  satis- 
factorily a  rigi4  written  examinstion  on 
technical  competence. 
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Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  joint  skills 
essential  to  the  competent  practice  of 
law  and  accountancy  come  neither  by 
chance  nor  even  by  superior  talent  alone. 
Tliey  are  the  fruits  of  long  and  diligent 
study,  application  and  training,  achieved 
by  industry  and  self-denial,  the  better 
to  serve  the  public  welfare.  Painstak- 
ingly, this  dedicated  group — this  group 
of  lawyer-CPA's  of  America — have  es- 
tablished a  magnificent  tradition  of  com- 
petent service.  But  what  they  have  done 
can  be  done  by  any  one  who  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  That  price  is  long  hours 
of  hard  work.  Those  lawyers  of  America 
who  have  not  yet  qualified  themselves  in 
accounting  may  well  emulate  their 
achievement  and  strive  to  augment  their 
number.  The  business  public,  the  public 
of  the  Nation,  will  applaud  then-  indus- 
try and  their  skills. 

Indeed,  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  a  laudable  program  of  continuing 
education  of  the  bar.  That  program  in- 
cludes the  acquisition  of  competence  in 
the  fields  of  taxes  and  of  accounting. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  recognition 
of  the  need  for  lawyers  to  achieve  ac- 
counting skills;  here  are  two  examples  of 
that  recognition: 

The  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
in  August  1962  at  page  736,  editorially 
reported : 

Louis  Br.iudeis  observed  that  the  l.iwyer 
who  does  not  know  anything  of  economics 
and  accounting  is  ;i  pubhc  enemy. 

The  U.S.  Com-t  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  (New  York»,  in  1961.  in  its 
formal  opinion  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Kovel,  296  F.  2d  918  at  922.  said 
this: 

Accounting  concept,s  arc  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  some  lawyers  in  almost  all  cases  and 
to  almosi   all  lawyers  in  some  cases. 

Even  so.  formal  admission  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  to  the  practice  as  certi- 
fied public  accountant  is  not  the  end  of 
the  road;  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
professional  lifetime  of  self-discipline 
and  restraint.  In  the  public  interest, 
both  are  governed  by  stern  rules  of 
ethics.  Those  of  the  Amierican  Bar  As- 
sociation are  known  as  the  canons,  and 
the  canons  are  paralleled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant.s'  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct. 

The  nature,  the  scope,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  canons  may  best  be  seen  by  these 
authoritative  quotations: 

Canons  must  be  viewed  not  as  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  bar,  but.  rather,  a  codiftcation 
of  the  more  important  limitations  on  legal 
practice  broadly  deemed  necessary  for  the 
protect.on  of  clients. 

So  spoke  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  New  York,  in  1954,  in 
Consolidated  Theatres  v.  Warner  Bros., 
216  F.  2d  920,  52  A.L.R.  2d  1231  at  1240. 

Our  bar  associations  are  "dedicated  to 
U'ljhold  the  integrity  of  the  bar  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  public  responsibilities." 
So  wi-ote  Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  then 
president  of  the  American  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion  in  the  July  15,  1962,  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Bar  News. 

The  controlling  consideration  should  be 
tl^e  public  service,  and  the  right  to  win  the 
rfev.:;rds  of  the  profession  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  fitness  to  render  the  pviblic  service. 


The  standard  of  public  service  is  the  stand- 
ard of  the  bar,  if  liie  bar  is  td  live. 

So  spoke  the  distinguished  Elihu  Root 
to  the  American  Bar  as  lonv-  ago  as  1920 
and  1922. 

And  here  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the 
preamble  to  the  Canons  o£  Professional 
Ethics  of  ihe  American  Bar  Association: 

The  future  of  the  Reiniblic,  to  u  great  ex- 
tent, depends  upon  our  mtunten.mcc  of 
justice  pure  and  imsulUod.  It  cannot  be  so 
maintanicd  unless  the  conduc  t  and  the  mo- 


tives of   tile   members  of  our 


profession  are 


sucfc  as  to  merit  the  appro\.il  of  all  just  men 

These  rtidimcntary  piinciples.  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  bjth  professions,  are 
stiTssed  and  applied  in  accotinting  mat- 
ters by  the  s^tatoment  of  princii^lcs  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Lawyers  and 
Ceitified  Public  Accouiuant.'^.  in  these 
words : 

Frequently  tlie  legal  and  accrunting  phases 
arc  so  intcrrclaicd  and  interdependent  and 
overl.^.pping  that  they  arc  dlnirtilt  to  dis- 
tinguish. In  many  cases,  tiidrcfore,  the 
public  will  be  best  served  by  utilizing  tlie 
joint  skills  of  both  profcssione. 

It  is  in  that  traditian  that  America's 
new  professional  society,  the  American 
Association  of  Attorney-Certified  Public 
Accountants,  will  serve  the  Nation. 


LAWS  RESTRICTING  IMP>")RTATION, 
INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION, 
AND  TRANSPORTATTOK  THROUGH 
THE  MAILG  OF  CONTRACEPTIVE 
DEVICES.  INFORMATION,  AND  AD- 
VERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScheverI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  incltide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objcctioii 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Sixaker.  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  to  repeal  the  archaic 
Federal  laws  restricting  imnorlation, 
interstate  transportation,  4nd  transpor- 
tation through  the  mail.--,  of  conti-acep- 
tive  devices,  infomiation  and  advertise- 
ments. 

Despite  the  fact  that  time  and  scien- 
tific advances  have  made  overpopula- 
tion one  of  our  great  concerns  for  the 
future  of  the  vorld  and  of  this  Nation; 
despite  a  major  change  in  the  attitudes 
on  birth  control  and  family  planning  over 
the  last  centry,  exemplified  by  a  1963 
Gallup  poll  indicating  that  74  percent  of 
the  American  people  favored  making 
birth  control  information  available  to 
anybody  requesting  it;  defpite  all  this, 
the  "Comstock"  laws  adopticd  in  1873  re- 
main unchanged. 

Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, in  a  speech  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  Geneva  on  May  12,  1965, 
predicted  that,  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  world  population  would  almost 
quadruple  in  the  next  70  years.  There 
will  be  12  billion  people  in  the  year  2035. 
Dr.  Terry  urged  WHO  to  increase  its  re- 
search on  population  growth  and  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  increase  its 
program  and  "will  take  steps  to  make 


the  results  of  its  research  fully  available 
to  cotmliics  requesting  a.-sistance." 

The  last  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  ui-ged  that  we  make  popula- 
tion contiol  iitformation  and  scientific 
and  technical  aid  available  abroad  to 
governments  i-equtsting  such  assistance. 
And  now.  the  chancing  How  of  public 
opinion  is  being  reflected  at  the  Slate 
level.  In  the  last  .sevoi'al  years.  Colorado. 
Indiaim.  and  Kansas  have  reijcaled  their 
"Com.stock"  laws.  Similar  legislation  is 
being  consideied  in  other  States.  Colo- 
rado, Kan.sas,  and  Minnesota  have  re- 
cently pa.ssed  laws  i^rovidin;,  for 
pi-ogi'ams  of  State  assistance  in  family 
plannin". 

The  18th-century  economic  philosophy 
depended  on  war,  famine,  and  pestilence 
to  .serve  as  i^oiflilation  control  measures. 

We  in  the  National  Congress  have  ded- 
icated oin-selves  in  measui-e  after  meas- 
ure to  fight  poverty,  eradicate  disease, 
and  achieve  world  peace.  If  we  antici- 
pate any  measure  of  success,  we  must 
now  begin  to  prevent  worldwide  over- 
population. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  do  this 
withotit  offending  the  religious  and  moral 
scruples  of  any  members  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  suggesting  today  oiily  a  sma'.l 
measure — the  elimination  from  our  law 
books  of  two  anachronistic  statutes  that 
arc  at  total  variance  with  our  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  on  family  plaiming 
and  ix)pulat!on  control,  and  which  have 
rarely  be^^n  enforced,  siiicc  in  todays 
world  they  are  hardly  enforceable.  Un- 
enforceable laws  only  encourage  con- 
tempt for  the  law. 

Cotirt  decisions  have  severely  restricted 
the  applications  of  these  laws.  Neverthe- 
less, they  still  have  some  effect.  They 
help  to  create  a  confusion  among  timid 
public  officials  as  to  what  our  Govern- 
ment policy  is.  or  should  be. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  we  act  now  to 
conform  our  laws  to  our  current  pi-ac- 
tices.  and  to  the  national  and  interna- 
tional consensus  that  family  plannini: 
and  population  control  are  indispensable 
to  the  very  world  peace,  world  order,  and 
world  plenty,  which  we  all  seek. 


WHAT  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  PEC- 
ONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
MEANS    TO   OHIO 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Love!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  James  H. 
Pelley,  professor  of  educational  admin- 
istration at  Miami  University  in  Oxford. 
Ohio,  has  been  extremely  interested  i:'. 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
many  years. 

Earlier  this  month  Dr.  Pelly  partic- 
ipated in  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  higher  education  department  of  the 
Ohio  Education  Association.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  was  to  begin 
planning    Ohio's    participation    in    the 
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Tedevnl- Rid  program  lor  elcmt  r.taiy  and 
secondary  schooLs— indeed,  an  imi^oilant 
beginning  to  this  biea,kthruu'jh  in  major 
financial  a.s.';i.stance  to  education, 
"in  the  belief  that  Ur.  Pelley 's  remaiks 
raay  bd  helpful  elsewhei-e  th;-oui-'hout  the 
count i-y.  I  feel  his  speech  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record: 

V.'.--:.\T  tnn  Elhmentary  and  .Si.cond/p.y  Eh'.'- 
c.Kiio^  Act  of  1965  Mean.s  to  Ohio 
■      Even  la  preliminary  analy.=is  of  this  hir.toric 
-    act  prompts  one  to  ajirce  with  the  senilment 

•  e.vpressfd  by  President  Johnson  when  he 
Eisned  the  bill,  .seated  on  a  crude  wooden 
bench  l^y  the  old  one-room  junction  school, 

*  and  flahked  by  his  first  teacher,  Mrs.  Katie 
'     peadricji   Lovcy.     He  said   on   tuts  occasion, 

•As  Prefeiciont,  I  believe  deeply  lliat  no  law 
I  have  sjiuned.  or  will  ever  sign  means  more  to 
the  future  of  our  Nation." 

He  Ellated  also  that  he  had  chosen  this 
time  and  plnce  for  the  signing  ceremonies 
becausei  "I  do  not  wi.sh  to  deUiy  by  a  single 
day  the:  program  to  strengthen  this  Nation's 
elemeniay  and  f.econdary  .schools." 

I  believe  this  .spirit  of  urgency  should  at- 
tend our  deliberations  today.  This  act  (Pub- 
lic Law  No.  59  10)  becomes  oj;crativc  after 
July  1.  ind  the  neccf-.viry  appropnatioiis  may 
be  anticipated  soon  thereafter.  The  in- 
creoeed  ;  educational  opjaortunities  provided 
bv  the  jict  arc  to  be  in  eilcct  for  the  coming 
schc»ol  jJear.  beginning  in  September. 

Whilejspecific  guides  are  not  now  available, 
rQa.Ey  u<^cess;;ry  .step.s  are  apparent  for  com- 
EunUlct  and  States  if  fu-1  benef.t:.  of  the  act 
£.re  to  fee  made  available  to  children  and 
youth.  The  spirit  of  the  act  encourages  IcKal 
initi'&tivt  and  imagination  in  devising  needed 
progt-amt.  as  opposed  to  prescription  by  the 
CsTomde  of  Education. 

Any  sliigle  person  would  be  prcsumptu^jus. 
Indetd,  If  he  attempted  to  tell  .such  an  audi- 
.ence.whdt  this  intricate  and  imaginative  new 
laTT  tould  me;!n  to  a  great  .State  like  ours. 
I  am  coiivinccd  that  the  law  will  mean  only 
wiiat,  ouk"  educational  leaders  and  citizens, 
wo.'klng  jtogether  will  make  it  mean.  This  is 
a  bake  i-cason  why  it  would  bo  wrong,  in- 
deed; to  felt  idly  by  marking  time  while  wait- 
ing ff)r  directives  to  be  developed  by  the  U.S. 
OSca  ot  Education.  To  be  sure,  certain 
bisic  guibes  for  administration  of  the  act  will 
e.iiarlate  froni  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, but.  by  far,  the  most  important  plan- 
ning Eholtld  be  done  at  the  conimunity  lerel 
and  the  State  level. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  h.ive  been  pre- 
sented t<s  you,  and  you  have  seen  numerous 
briefE  on  the  various  titles,  althouEh  the  real 
meaning  of  these  provisions  cannot  be  really 
known  by  anyone  at  this  time. 

The  challenge  to  one  assigned  to  speak  for 
30  ntinutes  about  this  complex  act  is  not 
•Ahat  to  say  but  what  to  leave  out.  Ihe 
printed  ttestimony  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee runs  to  3,287  pages. 

In  trying  to  be  highly  selective  in  how  best 
to  t:3e  this  time,  I  have  established  two  main 
purposoa : 

1.  .To  Interjjret  the  philosophy,  intent,  and 
potentialities  of  the  act. 

2.  To  Istimulate  thinking  and  action  on 
how  to  i)rganize  and  plan  to  implement  the 
act  ih  Ohio. 

I  x<rlll  hot  take  time  to  review  the  law.  title 
by  title.  Many  helpful  summaries  have  ap- 
peartd  ili  various  publications.  Dr.  Holt  has 
jtist  conicludcd  a  series  of  regional  meetings 
whcfe  tUp  superintendents  have  received  in- 
formative briefing  on  the  various  titles.  Let 
me  fcay,,  however,  that  no  one  should  feel 
comjilaclent  in  his  tuiderstanding  because 
of  attending  a  meeting,  or  having  read,  how- 
ever carefully,  a  document  describing  the  act. 
Tlie  contiplexitics.  the  hidden  meanings,  and 
the  inntite  possibilities  are  such  that  only 
Throxichi  prolonged  study,  e.xperience,  and 
t^.pcrimfentaiion   will    we    gain    understand- 


ing of  the  real  meaning  of  this  historic  piece 
of  legislation. 

INTifr.PP.ETIN'G  TIJE  ACT 

Firrt  of  all.  we  err  in  our  thinking  if  we 
fail  to  appreciate  that  we  have  not  one  act, 
but  fi\e  dLstinclly  different  ones  repreented 
in  the  five  major  titles.  Each  title  has  dilTer- 
ent  purposes;  the  funds  are  distributed  by 
different  formtUas;  the  various  titles  will  be 
administered  by  different  divisions  of  the 
Otficc  ol  Education;  and  there  will  be  diffcr- 
erit  kinds  and  degrees  of  invoI^ernl.nt  by  tlie 
State  educational  :'ge':cy. 

To  be  sure  the  titles  all  ha-.e  in  common 
the  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
My  suggestion  is,  however,  thtit  to  plan  effec- 
tively for  t!ie  implemerjtation  of  the-;e  pro- 
grams, we  should  do  our  thinking  and  or- 
ginizmg  around  the  five  distinctly  different 
titles,  providing,  of  course,  for  whatever 
ei;;ential  coordination  their  tangential  inter- 
rclation.ships  may  indicte. 

OrilCIN-.^L  ACT  ONLY  A  BEGINN1.N"G 

In  contemplating  tViC  implications  of  this 
act,  the  future  is  more  important  than  the 
piesent.  Its  real  cigniticar.ee  is  not  in  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  available  for 
the  com:r.g  school  year— important  as  550 
million  may  be  in  supplementing  our  State 
and  local  endeavors. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  temper  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  who  reads  history,  knows  th'it  the 
current  allocations  are  only  a  small  begin- 
ning in  the  breaktlirough  in  Federal  rc.spon- 
.'^ibility  for  major  fir.ancial  support  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

We  have  a  sobering  re--pon£ibiUty  to  plan, 
and  to  plan  wisely,  how  to  relate  the  local 
district  and  the  State  to  a  new  partnership  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  be  con- 
tributing untold  billions  of  dollars  for  gen- 
erations on  end. 

To  be  sure  there  wi'.l  be  conririr.ing  modi- 
fication in  administration  procedures,  new 
formulas,  increased  allocations,  and  broad- 
ened purposes.  However,  it  appears  obvious 
that  in  the  precedent  setting  initial  plan,  it 
is  liighly  desirable  to  develop  sounds  plans 
based  on  cert.ain  v.ilidated  principles.  This 
will  be  easier  than  undoing  unsound  plans 
and  .^substituting  new  ones. 

ACT  WILL  STI^5rLATE  INVENTION 

Another  reason  why  the  act  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  amount  of  money  may  sug- 
gest is  the  effect  that  it  will  have  in  stimu- 
lating new  and  imaginative  programs.  In 
fact,  the  scope  of  potential  programs  under 
the  various  titles,  transcends  the  Imagina- 
tion. One  m.iy  safely  predict  that  there  will 
immediately  emerge  countless  novel  innova- 
tions to  meet  needs  for  which  our  tradi- 
tional programs  have  been  inadequate.  This 
new  act  may  well  be  the  greatest  stimulus 
to  inventiveness  and  adaptability  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  education. 

LEADERSHIP    OF    THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT    TO    BE 
STRENGTHENED 

An  immediate  tangible  benefit  of  the  act 
to  Ohio  will  be  to  virtually  double  the  op- 
erating budget  of  the  State  department  of 
education.  This  can  mean  a  doubling  of 
staff  and  services  and  leadership. 

This  expansion  has  been  urgently  sought 
since  the  creation  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, but  tlie  necessary  budget  has  never 
been  made  available  from  State  sources.  This 
bel-ited  tooling  up  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  is  potentially  one  of  the 
great  educational  milestones  in  our  State. 
The  planning  essential  to  this  development 
should  challenge  the  entire  professional 
fraternity  of  the  State,  together  with  boards 
of  education  and  other  interested  lay  citi- 
zens. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  development  will 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years:  subsequently,  grants  v\-iU 


be   on  a   matching  Ijssis.   with   the  Federal 
share  ranging  from  50  to  66  percent. 

ACT   REPREEI  NTS    MANY    COMFP.OMISES 

I  do  not  commend  this  act  to  :.ou  &s  a 
perfect  law,  nor  do  1  think  that  any  of  its 
moit  urdei.t  supporters,  includi.ig  the  Pres- 
ident, would  do  CO.  I  do  believe  mat  it  is 
the  best  law  that  could  be  eiiwicied  at  this 
time.  My  view  is  that  a  bill  on  the  books 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  in  the  hands  of 
a  bill  writer.  Those  who  have  vainly  cham- 
pioned a  b'-.^ic  general  Federal  supixirt  bill, 
aiid  this  h.'-.s  been  attctripted  since  1S70, 
understand  the  practical  difficulties  in  this 
approach. 

We  have  had  to  settle  liere  for  a  categorical 
aid  bill  and  one  which  compromises  some 
of  our  traditional  concerns  about  some  very 
b:isic  principles,  including  preservation  of 
local  control,  and  separation  of  church  and 
state.  We  can  only  hope  and  trust  that  these 
principles  are  not  seriously  compromised  or 
threatened  The  answer  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  whichi  citizens  at  the  St'ite  and 
local  levels  eneage  in  responsible  planning. 
Ii  is  for  them  to  provide  the  fl'=¥h  and  the 
life  blood  for  the  act  which  at  present  is 
only  a  skeleton. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    CONTROL    TO    EE    PRESERVED 

No  renponsible  citizen  advocates  Federal 
control  of  education.  Various  supporters  of 
the  act  have  inveighed  against  it  including 
the  President.  Secretary  Celebrezze.  Com- 
missioner Keppel,  Senator  Morse,  and  Con- 
gressman Powell.  The  real  tlireat  of  Federal 
control,  hov.ever.  stems  from  local  apathy. 
Whenever  a  vacuum  is  created  through  ab- 
dication of  Stute  and  local  responsibility, 
then  the  needs  of  children  will  be  met  by 
Federal  programs  and  Federal  agents.  This 
is  a  pattern  v.-hich  seems  to  operate  like 
Gresham's  lav.-.  Yet  there  are  sime  v>ho 
would  advocate  that  we  wait  until  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  tells  us  whr:t  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  in  developing  the  State  plan  for 
implementing  the  Elementary- and  Secondary 
Act  of  1965. 

To  be  sure  there  will  be  certain  basic 
guides  to  insure  that  the  intent  of  the  act 
is  being  met.  These,  however,  might  best  be 
developed  from  the  ideas  generated  at  the 
local  and  State  levels.  In  any  cr^se.  the 
fpirit  of  the  act  Is  clear  in  encouraging  the 
utmost  initiative  in  local  and  State  planning. 
The  prohibition  of  Federal  control  is  specif- 
ically stated  in  section  604.  which  provides 
"that  nothing  contained  in  the  Act  will  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department. 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of. 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system, 
or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published  in- 
structional materials  by  any  educational  ma- 
terials by  any  educationnl  institution  or 
school  system." 

NEW   RELATIONSHIPS    WITH    NONPtBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965 
has  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  relationships 
with  nonpublic  schools.  Whether  the  pro- 
visions are  good  or  bad  and  for  whom  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated. 

Certainly  one  good  thing,  in  my  view,  is 
the  new  necessity  to  com.municate  and  to 
pl.-ui  together  for  the  educational  welfare 
of  all  children.  In  this  context  we  should 
find  "more  to  unite  us  than  to  divide  us." 
Ail  Americans  must  be  equally  concerned 
about  preserving  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  as  they  must  be  concerned  about 
providing  the  best  possible  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  youngsters  of  whatever 
race,  religion,  or  socioeconomic  status. 

We  must  not  be  complacent  in  assuming 
that  all  the  old  controversies  about  aid  to 
private  and  p."irocbi.'U  schools  were  resolved 
through  the  passage  of  this  law.     My   own 
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view  Is  that  there  are  numeroxis  ambieulties 
as  to  what  the  law  means,  what  was  intended, 
and  what  is  made  possible.  One  who  reads 
the  testimony  at  the  hearings  is  struck  by 
tlie  conflicting  interpretations.  I  personally 
listened  to  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  heard  the  unresolved  issues  and 
co:iflicting  views  as  to  what  this  law  really 
nie.ins  in  terms  of  such  matters  as  what  is 
■•special"  and  what  is  not,  as  applied  to  serv- 
ices that  are  to  be  extended  to  nonpublic 
schools.  Tlie  important  point  to  under.-tand 
is  that  a  wide  range  of  problems  are  to  be 
resolved,  at  the  district  and  State  levels, 
about  hew  the  benefits  of  this  act  are  to  be 
extended  to  children  attending  nonpublic 
schools.  Tliese  issues  should  not  be  left 
to  the  \ici.ssitudes  of  local  prcs.sxires.  Duly 
constituted  representative  bodies  comprised 
of  responsible  leaders  from  public  and  non- 
public schools  should  reason  through  these 
highly  controversial  questions  and  present 
gTJide  lines  for  local  adaptation. 

THE  FORMULA  FOH  ALLOC.\TION  IS   NOT  THE  FOR- 
MULA FOR  EXPENDITUKES 

One  m.ijor  source  of  misunderstanding 
stems  from  the  inclination  to  confuse  the 
formtila  for  distributing  funds  under  title  I 
with  a  formula  for  spending  these  funds  in 
the   local    district. 

The  distribution  formula  is  based  upon  an 
objective  st^atistic  that  happens  to  be  avail- 
able throi'.gh  the  Census  Bureau,  and  in  no 
way  limits  or  defines  eligible  beneficiaries  of 
the  act.  To  be  sure  this  title  of  the  act, 
where  over  SI  billirn  is  allocated  for  fiscal 
1965.  is  designed  to  equalize  opportunities 
for  educationally  and  culturally  disadvan- 
taged yoimgGters. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Wayne  Morse  stated  with  ref- 
erence to  title  I  of  the  act: 

"The  programs  must  be  directed  toward  the 
special  educational  needs  of  education.ally 
deprived  children  in  areas  of  high  concen- 
tration. Other  pupils  in  schools  having  such 
progr^.ms  mny  benefit  since  there  is  no  in- 
tent to  label  the  individual  child  as  deprived, 
but  the  main  focus  of  attention  is  to  be  on 
the  educationally  deprived  child." 

Such  terms  as  "disadvantaged"  and  "edu- 
cationally deprived"  are  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  official  interpretations  of  the  law. 
Handicapped  youngsters  are  specifically  in- 
cluded as  beneficiaries  under  title  I.  The 
suggested  programs  presented  in  the  hear- 
ings   cover    sucli   a   range    of    possibilities   as 

to  make  clearly  evident  that  programs  will 
extend  far  beyond  this  relatively  small  group 
In  extreme  poverty  who  constitute  the  basis 
In  the  formula  for  fund  allocations  by  coun- 
ties. 

Certainly  the  law  does  not  contemplate 
that  the  children  of  poverty  are  to  be  segre- 
gat-ed,  designated,  or  stigmatized  in  a  man- 
ner to  further  undermine  their  self-respect. 
Neither  the  pauper's  oath  or  any  means  test 
shoiild  be  applied  to  any  child  or  his  par- 
ents in  establishing  eligibility  for  admission 
to  programs  under  title  I.  I  belie^^e  that  only 
general  indexes  of  poverty  and  educational 
deprivation  will  be  used  to  justify  programs. 
Many  children  other  than  those  in  abject 
jxaverty  will  properly  be  included  in  the 
various  programs. 

COMPENSATORY     EDtTCATION     PROGRAMS     TO     BE 
DETVELOPED 

The  term  "compensatory  education"  has 
only  recently  crept  into  our  educational 
terminology,  but  it  Is  certain  to  command 
more  of  cur  attention.  There  Is  a  valid  con- 
cept which  the  term  Implies — that  certain 
youngsters  are  handicapped  by  their  environ- 
ment and  require  special  adaptations  in  the 
educational  program  if  they  are  to  have  equal 
educational  opportunity.  Compensatory 
education    refers    to    whatever    changes    are 


needed  In  the  usual  program,  to  compen.sate 
for  the  cultural  handicaps  that  may  have 
caiised  certain  youjigsters  to  be  disadvan- 
taged or  handicapped.  It  means  tempering 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  There  is  a 
tardy  realization  that  yot;nglters  with  lan- 
guage deficits,  restricted  experiences,  im- 
paired health  status,  antisociail  attittides,  and 
stunted  intellectual  devolopment  are  truly 
handicapped — just  as  the  partially  sighted, 
the  deaf,  or  the  cerebral  paL-ieii. 

Unfortunately,  the  concept  of  compensa- 
tory edtication  is  so  new  that  Experiences  and 
research  findings  are  lacking  for  the  design 
of  efficient  procrams.  Wo  havT  available  only 
tiie  crudest  indexes  of  copt  8nd  returns  for 
money  spent. 

Evaluations  of  the  fouridation-supported 
programs  under  the  great  cities  school  im- 
provement projects  have  been  very  sketchy. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  refc;irch  fnd  experi- 
mentation with  which  tlic  unlvcr.'^itlcs  sb.ould 
a.^sist.  This  evidence  is  urgently  needed  in 
designing  the  protTrams  tli.-it  are  to  be  sup- 
ported luidcr  title  I  oi  the  act* 

Seme  helpful  ideas  may  be  gained  from  the 
experience  in  California  witli  programs  siip- 
ported  by  the  McAteer  Act.  TJiis  wa.s  the  first 
State-stipported  program  oi  compensatory 
education,  and  the  evaluatioais  from  the  24 
e.xperimental  progr.^ms  arc  ilow  being  com- 
pleted. A  recent  report  of  special  interest 
summarizes  the  results  of  tli^sc  special  pro- 
grams in  San  Diego.' 

IMPLEMENTING     Till:    ACT 

There  should  be  establi.=liicd  immediately 
a  coordinated  State  planning  body  with  task 
forces  for  each  of  the  five  major  titles,  and 
related  to  similar  local  bodies  and  special 
interest  groups. 

This  structure  should  include  all  segments 
of  the  profession,  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies  (private  and  pubUe>.  and  interested 
lay  citizens. 

Staff  time  and  resources  for  .';G'rvic!ng  these 
planning  groups  should  be  provided  by  the 
Ohio  Education  Association.  However,  many 
other  agencies  should  contribute  to  the  work 
and  to  financing  the  studies.  Through 
planned  division  of  labor,  tile  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  StaPe  board  of  re- 
gents, the  universities,  and  other  agencies 
can  all  play  their  indispensifcle  roles. 

COMPREHENSIVE     StllVEy     NFEDED 

Tliere  is  the  Immediate  need  to  Launch  a 
comprehensive  statewide  survey  to  deter- 
mine: 

1.  The  number,  location,  ajid  kinds  of  dis- 
advantaged pupils. 

2.  The  types  of  programs  Indicated  to 
meet  specific  needs. 

3.  The  requirements  of  the  indicated  com- 
pensator}' programs  in  money,  statf  time,  and 
special  facilities. 

Guidelines  for  such  studies  should  be  de- 
veloped to  enable  counties  and  individual 
districts  to  compile  such  data.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  basic  to  develofMnent  of  district 
programs  and  the  State  plan. 

The  special  report  issued  on  April  22.  by 
the  NE.^  division  of  FedTal  relations  ur;^es 
many  forms  of  "advance  action"  in  prepa- 
ration for  implementing  the  various  titles. 

These  include  such  activities  as— 

1.  Determine  the  most  vitcl  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  students  in  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  Determine  how  programs  could  be  co- 
ordinated with  those  of  otlier  Federal  acts, 
including  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 


1  "Pilot  Project  In  Compensatory  Educa- 
tion: A  Report  to  the  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Compensatory  Education,"  sub- 
mitted by  San  Diego  city  schools,  Jan.  5, 
I960. 


3.  Survey  the  resovirccs  and  needs  for 
library  and  supplementiu-y  educational  serv- 
ices. 

4.  Survey  the  status  of  the  textbook  and 
Instructional  materials  supply,  and  determine 
priorities  of  need. 

Tltese  are  indicative  of  the  kind  of  studies 
that  should  be  launched  Immediately  in 
every   community. 

TtlMIlERS  SnOUI^D  BE  INCLUDED 

The  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of 
the  NEA  issued  a  special  bulletin  to  all  local 
association  presidents  on  April  27.  In  this 
"call  to  action"  these  significant  thoughts 
are  expressed:  "That  lhc<se  individuiils  wlio 
woik  most  closely  with  the  children — tlie 
classroom  teachers — should  play  a  major  role 
in  assisting  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  many  possible  programs 
provided  in  the  school  Federal  aid  measure. 

"Local  and  State  associations  are  urged  to 
work  closely  with  appropriate  school  cffi- 
cials — school  superintendents  and  admin- 
istrators, school  boards,  and  the  State  educ;'- 
tion  departments — and  the  community  as  a 
whole,  in  formulating  and  Improving  educa- 
tional programs," 

These  statements  clearly  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  including  teachers  in  the  de- 
liberations to  develop  both  the  local  and 
State  plans. 

MANr,«.I.  FOR  LOCAL  STrDIES  NEEDED 

An  abbreviated  mantial  shotild  be  devel- 
oped for  u:;e  by  local  committees  in  orgc^oiiz- 
ing  and  conducting  the  studies  that  are 
necessary  for  effective  implenientation  of 
the  act. 

Most  local  leaders  feel  Inaderitiate  at  pres- 
ent to  initiate  tliis  obviously  needed  activity. 
In  view  of  the  short  time  remaining  in  the 
current  school  year,  committees  should  be 
constituted  that  will  function  during  the 
summer  montlis.  I  cite,  as  a  good  example 
of  what  local  committees  should  be  doing, 
the  work  that  has  been  progres-^ing  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Cincinnati.  A  broadly  repre- 
sentative comm.ittec,  drawing  ujion  tlie  re- 
sources of  tlie  department  of  research,  has 
been  busy  studying  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
collecting  essential  data,  and  laying  ])Ians 
for  initiating  the  new  programs.  A  special 
telecast  to  all  teachers  was  presented  by  the 
adniiiiistration  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

All  districts  should  be  engaged  in  similar 
work,  but  moat  of  thcin.  lacking  resources  ol 
a  largo  system,  do  not  know  how  to  proceed. 

NrED    TO    ESTABLISH    PRIORrriES 

Becatise  of  the  scope  of  the  potential  pro- 
grams is  so  broad  and  the  funds  so  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  possibilities.  !t  \vo\Ud  np- 
I>ear  e.=sential  to  establish  priorities  under 
each  title. 

This  will  not  be  easy,  in  view  of  conflicting 
Intcrcst.s.  but  the  alternative  is  to  dl.'=sipn'e 
funds  on  fragmentary  programs.  An  ex,.m- 
ple  may  be  cit^d  in  title  III,  where  Oliio  is 
to  receive  something  less  than  $5  million  for 
establishing  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services.  Obviously,  this  will  not 
reach  to  all  communities  of  the  State  except 
in  a  perfunctory  way.  It  woxild  be  diffictilt 
to  e:^end  this  sum  on  five  centers.  Some 
States  are  thinking  of  multlcotmty  inter- 
mediate districts  to  serve  schools  of  an  nre.i. 
The  desirability  for  discriminating  use  of 
the  funds  from  title  II  would  also  seem  ap- 
parent. Roughly  one-third  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation  are  with- 
out libraries. 

Tliis  act  might  well  provide  the  impetus 
for  the  long-needed  reorganization  of  the 
Intermediate  district  In  Ohio.  Examples 
may  be  seen  in  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  to 
Indicate  the  usefulness  of  properly  consti- 
tuted   lntcrmediat«    units    which   might    be 


supported  with  funds  under  titles  II,  III,  and 
IV  Services  might  include  countywide  or 
rc'^ioil  atKiio\isual  centers,  textbook  and 
library  servicing,  data  processing,  and  count- 
less other  specialized  .services  wliich  individ- 
ual districts  cannot  efficiently  provide. 

The  Los  Angeles  Science  Center  and  the 
proposed  space-age  pianctarium  for  Clcve- 
IniKl  are  examples  of  imaginative  kinds  of 
new  facilities  that  arc  made  possible  under 

title  in. 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  a  statement 
which  elbquently  presents  the  rationale  of 
title  I  oi  the  act.  This  is  quoted  from  the 
testimony  of  Marion  Sweet,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Teacliers  A.'isociation.  before 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education: 

'I  wish  tiiat  yoti  could  come  with  me  into 
clsssroorxi.s  with  40  to  48  ctiildrcn,  most  of 
whom  are  badly  in  need  of  individual  in- 
struction, care,  and  attention.  I  wish  that 
vou  could  come  witii  me  into  cla.sses  of  chil- 
dren, most;  of  whom  are  Iningry,  not  so  much 
for  education  as  for  food,  many  of  whom 
are  ill  clhd.  nearly  all  of  whoni  live  in  ghet- 
tos, are  educated  in  ghettos,  and  look  tor- 
ward  with  little  hope  or  expectation  to  a 
life  or  a  future  bevond  the  confines  of  that 
ghetto.  'You  could  come  with  me  to  meet 
children  to  whom  home  and  society  have 
already  done  so  much  harm  that  they  need 
remedirJ  caro  and  help. 

"You  ;cou:d  come  with  me  to  meet  chil- 
dren who,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  lirst 
grade  will  h.mdle  their  first  b(X)k.  Yott  can 
meet  children  for  whom  the  home  .=^upplies 
nothing  for  school  and  fcr  v.hom  the  teacher 
must  find  the  extra  pencils,  the  paper,  the 
carfare  for  trips,  et  cetera.  You  will  meet 
children  from  homes  dilapidated,  cold,  and 
rundown,  and  visit  with  them  in  schools 
where  plaster  drops  from  the  ceiling;  broken 
windows  go  unfixed;  adequate  toilet  facili- 
ties are  nonexistent;  and  broken  and  faulty 
heaters  endanger  their  health.. 

■When  I  was  a  very  young  teacher,  I  once 
had  a  class  memorize  the  lines  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty:  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  liuddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  the  UTetched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shore.  Send  these,  th.e  homeless,  tempest- 
tost  to  me,  I  lift  my  lanip  be.'=ide  the  golden 
door.' 

"But  after  1  year  of  teaching  in  the  Phlla- 
cielphia  public  schools,  I  no  longer  could 
bring  myself  to  expect  of  these  children  that 
they  be  einotionally  moved  by  these  lines. 
They,  themselves,  could  not  identify  with 
this  promise,  and  they  were  not  strangers  in 
this  land.  This  is  a  promise  this  Nation 
made  to  strangers.  Can  this  Nation  afford 
to  do  less  for  the  children  within  Its  doors? 
They  are  the  tired;  they  are  tlie  poor;  yet 
they  are  the  promise  of  this  Nation." 


THE  YOUTH  FARM  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  FMr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Department  of  Labor  an- 
nounced its  intent  to  put  into  operation  a 
youth  faiin  labor  program  for  the  com- 
ing summer.  With  unanimous  consent. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  "Wfillard  Wirtz  and  myself 
concerning  this  program. 


April  1,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz. 

Secretary    of    Labor,    Departmnit    of    Labor, 
Was}ii7igton,  DC. 

De.^r  Mr.  Secretary:  First,  I  want  to  ex- 
pre;;s  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  forthright 
and  courageous  stand  you  have  taken  on  the 
question  of  the  Bracero  program  and  the 
further  importation  of  foreign  laborers  to  do 
agncultura.l  worli. 

As  you  know.  I  have  fought  the  Bracero 
program  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  Congressman.  Tliis  year,  I  have 
been  following  with  intense  interest  your 
efforts  to  resist  tlie  demands  of  the  large 
growers  and  others  that  the  Bracero  pro- 
gram be  revived.  My  own  concern  has  been 
expressed  in  the  numerous  statements  I  have 
mtide  on  the  subject  on  the  flo-or  of  the  House 
and  the  newspaper  accounts  I  have  inserted 
into  the  Congres.sional  Record.  Enclosed 
are  two  recent  stAiements  I  made  for  the 
Record  on  March  26  and  March  29.  I  am 
also  enc;o.<-ing  a  copy  of  my  bill,  H.R.  2422,  to 
extend  minimum  v.'age  protection  to  farm- 
workers. I  believe  my  bill  contains  many 
of  your  recommendations  on  the  subject. 

Again,  I  v.ouid  like  to  compliment  you  on 
the  tremendous  J  b  you  h:.ve  done  with  this 
l^r.jblem. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  related 
matter  that  seems  to  be  looming  over  the 
horizon.  Recently,  eiTorts  within  the  De- 
partment of  Lr.bor  to  form  a  Youth  Farm 
Labor  program  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  Apparently  work  on  this  project 
has  gone  quite  far,  although  it  has  not  been 
finally  approved.  I  urge  yovi  to  consider 
the  consequences  that  implementation  of 
this  progrL^i  would  have. 

According  to  my  information.  It  Is  now 
planned  that  approximately  156,000  youths 
will  be  recruited  with  the  aid  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  summer  employment  on 
farms  this  year — 4.000  are  to  come  from  col- 
lege campuses,  between  3,000  and  5.000  from 
large  cities,  the  remainder  from  communities 
througiiout  the  Nation.  I  understand  that 
many  of  those  youngsters  wiU  be  placed  on 
farms  near  their  residences,  but  that  many 
will  be  transported  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles.  I  am  also  informed  that 
about  25,000  yotuhs  will  be  proces.<:ed  for 
farmwork  through  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  projects. 

The  conditions  of  substandard  hovislng, 
hygiene,  wages,  and  other  working  condi- 
tions in  the  agriculture  Industry  are  too  well 
known  to  bear  repeating  in  this  letter.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  for  a 
decade  the  bracero  program  was  used  to  sup- 
ply farms  with  a  sotirce  of  cheap  labor.  The 
use  of  foreign  farmworkers,  because  they 
came  from  the  lower  income  group  and  be- 
cause they  were  used  to  low  pay  and  poor 
working  conditions,  and  because  they  felt 
that  they  were  lucky  to  have  any  jobs  at  all, 
was  an  ideal  way  to  keep  working  conditions 
In  the  farm  industry  in  the  miserable,  de- 
pres.sed  state  that  it  is  in  even  today. 

In  my  judgment,  the  use  of  youths  on 
farms  will  have  the  same  effect.  They  too 
will  come  from  the  lower  income  groups. 
They  too  will  be  used  to  low  pay  or  no  pay. 
They  too  will  feel  lucky  to  have  any  jobs  at 
all.  Further,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  so  long  as  there  are  millions  of  unem- 
ployed adults  with  family  responsibilities 
that  low-wage  jobs  for  youngsters  would  be 
subsidized   by  the  Government. 

The  end  resvilt  of  this  Youth  Farm  Labor 
program  could  be  to  raise  a  crop  of  domestic 
braceros  in  place  of  the  vanished  foreign 
braceros.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  want 
this. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  April  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Gonzalez, 
House  of  Reprc:,entatiics, 
V/ashington,  DC.  y 

Dear  Concre.ssman  Gonzalez:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  1.  regarding  the  De- 
partment's program  to  recruit  agricultural 
workers.  Mr.  Ganz  of  the  Department's  Man- 
power Administration  has  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  Mr.  Kaufman  of  your  office. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  prime  goal 
is  to  provide  job  opportunities  in  agricul- 
ture for  unemployed  adults  under  the  high- 
est labor  standards  and  the  best  working 
conditions  possible  under  existing  legisla- 
tion and  authority.  Toward  this  end,  the 
Department  is  concentrating  its  major  effort 
to  recruit  adult  workers  for  farm  jobs  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  places  of  residence. 

The  various  youth  recruitment  programs 
to  which  you  refer  will  be  used  merely  as 
supplements  If  the  adult  recruitment  pro- 
gram does  not  fulfill  all  the  needs.  There. 
too,  will  be  administered  under  the  maxi- 
mum standards  permissible.  I  am  certain 
you  will  agree  that  this  plan  is  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  resorting  to  the  importation  of 
farmworkers  to  fill  unmet  needs. 

I   will   welcome  any   information  and  as- 
sistance   in    recruiting    adult    farmworkers 
who   may   be   interested   in   jobs   under   ap- 
propriate standards  and  working  conditions. 
Sincerely, 

W.  WiLLARD  Wirtz. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


THE   SAN  ANTONIO   RIVER  BARGE 
CANAL 

Mr.  KREB^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GtonzalezI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
after  my  first  election  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  proposed  that 
studies  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  im- 
proving the  San  Antomo  River  from  the 

city  of  San  Antonio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, about  158  miles  away.  The  San 
Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
business  community,  and  the  p>eople  in 
and  aroimd  the  Alamo  city  were  capti- 
vated by  the  idea  and  have  been  working 
toward  this  goal  ever  since. 

The  navigation  studies  which  I  urged 
result.ed  in  the  resiunption  of  studies 
which  actually  were  beg^un  in  1917.  In 
that  year  the  Corps  of  Engineei*s  made 
the  first  study  to  canalize  the  San 
Antonio  River.  However,  the  greater 
need  for  flood  control  along  the  course  of 
the  river  led  to  suspension  of  work  on 
the  navigation  studies  in  1948.  Now  it 
appears  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
soon  complete  the  economic,  engineering, 
and  related  studi«6.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  results  of  these  studies  will  favor  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  in  the  interests  of  San 
Antonio  and  all  of  south  Texas. 

I  will  continue  to  make  full  reports  of 
the  progress  of  this  project  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  will  now  intro- 
duce for  the  Record,  with  uanimous  con- 
sent, a  speech  by  Col.  John  E.  Unverferth, 
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district  engineer,  U.S.  Aiiny  Corps  of 
Engineers,  delivered  at  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Installation 
Ceremonies.  May  18,  1965,  reporting  on 
Vr.c  work  being  done  on  the  San  Antonio 
River  canal: 

RrM.\RKS  BY  Col.  John  E.  Unverferth,  Dis- 
THicT  Engineer.  Before  the  S.^n  Antonio 
Cii.vMCER  OF  Commerce,  San  Antonio, 
Tex..  RUy  18.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman.  Consiressman  Gonzalez, 
L-.eutenant  Governor  Smith,  other  distin- 
guished guests,  l.idies  and  gentlemen,  thiink 
yoi;  for  that  pleasant  introduction.  It  is 
al'.vays  a  delight  for  me  to  be  in  your  historic 
city  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  I  am 
speaking,  too,  for  the  employees  of  tlie  Gal- 
veston district  who,  while  discharging  their 
duties  through  the  years,  have  appreciated 
the  kindness  and  cooperation  of  the  good 
people  of  San  Antonio. 

My  remarks  will  deal  primarily  with  a 
resume  of  the  Corps  of  Entineers'  current 
study  concerning  the  fe.tsibility  of  improving 
the  S.m  Antonio  River  for  a  navigation  chan- 
nel to  San  Antonio.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
having  a  shovel  in  hand,  but  we  are  making 
progress. 

Dating  as  far  back  as  1917,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  made  several  studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  canalizing  tlie  San  Antonio 
River.  The  study  authoriziUion,  approved 
in  1938.  pertains  to  a  navigation  study  of  the 
San  Antonio  River. 

In  re?po:\F.e  to  the  1P33  resolution,  an  in- 
terim report  on  the  Guadalupe  River  was  pre- 
p.tred  in  1939.  The  report  recommended 
improvement  of  the  lower  Gui.dalupe  River 
for  navigation  to  Victoria,  and  constrtiction 
of  the  Canyon  Dam  Reservoir  for  regulation 
of  streamflow  and  to  control  headwater 
floods.  Tliese  projects  are  nearing  com- 
pletion at  this  time. 

A  preliminary  examination  report  on  the 
S.;:i  Antonio  River  was  prepared  in  1946.  The 
district  engineer  recomi"nended  that  a  survey 
Of  the  San  Antonio  River  be  undertaken  to 
determine  a  plan  of  improvement  and  an 
e.5tim."tte  of  cost,  and  that  tlie  repert  be  com- 
b.ned  with  tlie  report  of  survey  on  the  Gua- 
d.ifupe  River.  Since  a  navigation  channel  via 
either  Uie  Guadalupe  or  San  Antonio  River 
would  serve  tlie  San  Antonio  trade  area,  tlie 
Chief  of  Engineers  directed  that  a  combined 
study  be  made  of  both  rivers  to  determine 
their  economic  fea.=  ibility.  During  the  period 
1916 — i8  detailed  stvidies  were  made  of  barge 
canal  routes  in  both  rivers.  The  greater  ur-/ 
gency  at  that  time  for  flood  control  in  the 
two  basins  led  to  suspension  of  further 
work  en  the  navigation  studies  in  1948. 
However,  a  favorable  interim  report  on  flood 
control  was  sitbmitted  in  1950.  leaving  com- 
pletion of  the  navigation  aspects  for  a  later 
report.  Due  to  the  Korean  war  and  resultant 
shortage  cf  general  investigations  funds  In 
the  early  1950's.  and  the  lack  of  local  inter- 
est, further  studies  of  both  the  Guadalupe 
and  San  Antonio  Rivers  were  deterred. 

Soon  after  his  election,  your  Congressman, 
the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  began 
prsssing  fcr  resumption  of  the  suspended 
navigation  studies.  Consequently,  an  initial 
appropriation  of  SI 7.500  was  secured  for  re- 
sumption of  the  studies  in  fiscal  year  1963, 
and  subsequent  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated   for   continuing   the   study   to   date. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Congressman 
Gonzalez,  the  San  Antonio  River  Authority 
and  many  others,  a  public  hearing  was  held 
at  the  Gunter  Hotel  In  San  Antonio  in  May 
of  1963.  The  hearing  was  attended  by  500 
people  who  were  enthusiastic  about  canaliza- 
tion of  the  San  Antonio  River.  At  this  hear- 
ing, the  manager  of  the  Guadalupe-Blanco 
River  Authority  supported  the  investigation 
of  the  San  Antonio  River  for  navigation  to 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  made  no  request 


for  a  study  of  the  Guadalup«  River  for  navi- 
gation. 

After  the  hearing  we  cranked  up  our  pro- 
gram for  the  survey  Investigations  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  to  insure  an  orderly 
pursual  and  completion  of  tlie  economic,  en- 
gineering, and  related  studias. 

Our  current  economic  iaVestlg.ations  are 
comprehensive  in  scope,  and  will  evaltiate 
the  proposed  project  under  ctuTcnt  condi- 
tions and  under  conditions  which  may  be 
expected  to  occur  during  the  economic  life 
of  the  project.  For  economic  analyses,  tliis 
is  considered  to  be  a  period  cf  50  years  after 
the   waterway   project   is   in   operation. 

T!ie  major  economic  study  involves  tlie 
appraisal  of  navigation  benefits  which  could 
be  expected  to  accrue  froii  the  proposed 
canalized  waterway  to  Saij  Anioiiio.  De- 
tailed investigations  and  stjudies  are  being 
made  to  develop  present  iijid  future  esti- 
mates of  commodities  and  tonnaftcs  whicli 
can  be  accepted  as  sound  pro.pective  com- 
moixe  on  the  proposed  waterway. 

To  determine  ihe  commodities  and  ton- 
nage of  the  waterway,  a  fidid  iraflic  survey 
was  made  in  mid- 1904.  Ftjur  of  our  men 
cxnva^sed  87  Texas  counties  and  2  New 
Mexico  counties  which  tlie  San  Antonio 
River  Autliorily  considers  to  be  tlie  com- 
mercial tributary  tr;tde  area  to  tiie  proposed 
waterway.  Over  COO  contacts  were  made  by 
tliese  men.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  you  were 
anao'-.g  those  contacted  at  yoiir  place  of  busi- 
ness. We  have  completed  tiie  tedious  uisk 
of  Ecreetiing  and  rating  the  information  ob- 
tr.ined  in  the  field  survey.  With  this  in- 
formation we  have  made  a  preliminary  de- 
termination of  the  pro.^pective  annual  ton- 
nages and  the  savings  in  tr.ii^.ip.  nation  cost 
creditable    to    the    S-..n    Antonij    Waterway. 

To  clarify  this,  we  have  determined,  tiie 
cost  of  shipping  a  commodity  between  two 
points  by  considering  tlie  coiJt  of  shipping  via 
the  proposed  waterway  veretis  tlie  cost  of 
shipping  the  commodity  by  other  modes  of 
transportation,  using  presejit-day  shipping 
ratos.  This  is  called  a  rat*  study.  If  the 
shipment  is  cheaper  by  some  mode  of  trans- 
portation other  than  the  waterway,  the  com- 
modity is  not  accepted  as  prospective  w.ater- 
w'ay  traffic.  If  the  shipment  is  cheaper  via 
the  waterway,  the  con-inio<;i;ty  is  accepted  as 
prospective  waterway  traiTic.  and  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  transportation  is  creditable 
as  a  benefit.  The  touoi  ol  all  savings  in 
transportation  costs  constitutes  t!ie  greatest 
percentage  of  benefits  to  be  considered  in 
the  eTOiiomlc  justification   of   the   waterway. 

The  economic  justificattrin  of  any  re- 
quested improvement  is  determined  by  a 
comparison  of  the  estimated  benefits  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  improvement 
versus  the  estimated  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment, both  on  an  annual  basis.  When  we 
speak  of  costs,  we  mean  all  costs,  whether 
Federal  or  local.  If  the  estimated  annual 
benefits  for  a  proposed  im.provement  exceed 
the  estimated  annual  costs,  we  consider  the 
project  economically  justified,  and  worthy 
of  adoption  and  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Preliminary  engineering  studies  of  the  pro- 
posed waterway  have  been  completed,  giving 
consideration  to  a  plan  of  improvement  for 
a  canalized  waterway  from  near  San  Antonio 
to  a  connection  with  the  Qulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  San  Antonio  Bay. 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  tliat  the 
length  of  waterway  between  these  two  points 
would  be  about  158  miles,  afid  would  require 
17  locks  and  movable  gated  dams  to  over- 
come approximately  420  feet  of  river  fall.  To 
adequately  provide  for  barge  operation  for 
projected  pra^pcctlve  comnv;rce  during  the 
50-year  life  of  the  project,  the  waterway 
tentatively  would  have  a  Ijottom  width  of 
125  feet  and  a  depth  of  12  feet.  On  the  basis 
of  these  features,  we  have  determined  the 
estimated  annvial   charges   to   be   considered 
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in  the  preliminary  analysis  of  the  economic 
jVLstificatlon  of  the  proposed  waterway. 

We  have  reached  a  checkpoint  In  our  sttid- 
ies  and  are  now  arranging  for  a  meeting  ' 
with  representatives  of  the  Office.  Chief  cf  ! 
Engineers,  and  our  Southwestern  Division  at 
Dallas.  Our  prelimin.ary  studies  will  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  further  courses  of  ac- 
tion related  to  detailed  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic studios,  which  will  definitely  establish 
the  economic  justification  of  tlic  watorwav 
project.  It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  have 
a  decision  in  the:e  matters  during  t'le  early 
part  of  thi.s  summer.  Subsequently,  local  In- 
terests as  represented  by  the  San  Antonio 
River  Authority,  will  be  advised  of  our  find- 
ings. 

We  are  planning  to  continue  our  currci.t 
studies  to  completion.  Additional  economic 
studies  will  include  further  analyse?  of  the 
accepted  pro:  pective  waterway  traffic.  An 
estimate  of  the  waterway  transportation  ben- 
efits will  be  made  on  tlie  basis  of  current 
barge  line-haul  costs  versus  current  rates  of 
competing  overland  carrier:?.  The  barge  line- 
haul  costs  v.ill  be  determined  by  navigation 
specialists  in   the  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

A  traffic  consulUint  will  be  employed  to 
furnish  the  rates  of  conij>eting  carrier;. 
Personnel  of  my  office  will  make  a  rate  study 
to  determine  the  savings  In  transportation 
costs  creditable  to  the  waterway.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  recent  directive  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  an  estimate  of  the  w.iterw.\y 
transportation  benefits  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  projected  water-compelled  rates.  In 
develojiitig  tlie  projected  rates  or  charges, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  all  data  and 
factors  that  are  likely  to  modify  current 
rates  to  take  account  of  the  competitive 
situation  anticipated  with  the  waterway  in 
being,  and  foreseeable  teclinologlcal  devel- 
opments applicable  to  tlie  several  transpcr; 
media. 

We  are  also  required  to  malte  an  eco- 
nomic base  study  of  the  tribut;iry  tr.ide  are:i 
of  the  proposed  waterway.  Tlie  purpcse  cf 
tills  study  is  to  present  an  economic  analysis 
of  tlie  past,  present,  and  future  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  tributary  trade 
area. 

The  study  will  Incltide  comparative  his- 
torical dat.a  and  projections  for  the  several 
econcmic  indicators  for  the  United  States. 
the  SUit€  of  Texas,  and  the  tributary  trade 
area.  Studies  will  be  made  of  population 
growth,  personal  income,  employment,  agri- 
culture, mantifacturing  and  other  related 
economic  indicators  of  the  area.  Tlie  eco- 
nomic base  study  will  provide  a  sound  basis 
of  economic  trends  and  index  factors  for 
projection  of  the  current  acceptable  water- 
way traffic  over  the  life  of  the  proposed 
impro\  ement. 

A  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  natur.il 
resources  of  the  tributary  trade  area.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  development 
of  these  resources,  their  production,  existin-: 
and  potential  market.s,  and  present  methods 
of  distribution,  to  determine  whether  full 
development  of  the  resources  would  provide 
additional  prospective  waterway  traffic. 

Without  dwelling  on  specifics  and  details 
of  the  engineering  studies  to  be  completed. 
I  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  major  studies: 

1.  Subsurface  Investigation  of  the  fotm- 
dation  materials  at  lock  and  dam  sites  nnd 
the  determination  of  materials  to  be  en- 
countered  in  construction  of  the   waterway. 

2.  Lock  size  formulation  study  to  deter- 
mine the  most  feasible  and  economical  size 
of  lock  to  be  provided  from  the  standpoint 
of  handling  maximum  prospective  tonnage 
and  minimum  amount  of  water  for  lock 
operation. 

3.  Channel  size  formulation  study  to  de- 
termine the  most  feasible  size  of  channel  re- 
quired for  barge  operation. 

4.  Channel  alinement  studies  to  determine 
the  most  feasible  route  either  via  the  river 


channel  or  by  a  combination  of  river  channel 
iind  river  cut'ofT  alinements. 

5  Studies  concerning  highway  and  rail- 
road bridge  modifications  or  relocation  to 
provide  for  passage  of  barge  navigation 
through  the  bridge.-;. 

6  Studies  concerning  tlie  relocation  of 
utility  lines,  including  pipelines,  powerlines, 
telephone  lines,  and  other  utility  crossings. 

7.  A  study  of  the  lands  required  for  the 
waterway,  including  a  gross  real  estate  ap- 
praisal of  the  risrhts-of-way.  spoil  disposal 
areas,  severed  lands,  lock  and  dam  sites  and 
highway  rights-of-way  to  provide  access  to 
the  lock  sites. 

8.  Design  .studies  of  the  various  locks  and 
dams  including  detailed  estimates  of  first 
costs  of  these  structures  and  of  other  con- 
struction features  of  the  waterway. 

9.  A  study  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
dr;.lnage  area  adjoining  the  proposed  water- 
way, Including  analysis  of  the  water  supply 
required  for  lock  operation  and  such  losses 
as  evaporation  from  the  water  areas  between 
locks,  probable  seepage  losses  at  lock  sites 
and  accidents  and  operating  contingencies  at 
the  lock  structures. 

In  planning  a  canalized  waterway  project 
for  the  San  Antonio  River,  one  of  the  major 
otiestions  to  be  resolved  concerns  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  water  supply  and  the  water  re- 
quirement$  for  navigation  on  the  canalized 
waterway.  The  operation  of  navigation 
would  necessitate  supplying  water  at  tlie 
tiO'.id  of  ruavigation  or  along  the  course  of 
the  river  ns  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
various  uses  and  losses.  The  tize,  lift,  and 
location  of  the  locks  of  the  plan  of  improve- 
ment will  be  considered  with  a  view  to  min- 
imizing the  water  requirements. 

A  prelirtiin.ary  estimate  of  the  water  re- 
quired for  maximum  tonnage  movement  on 
the  water^vay.  Including  water  losses,  indi- 
cates that  on  the  basis  of  a  loclt  81  feet 
wide,  600  feet  long,  and  30-foot  lift,  about 
980  acre-feet  (or  319  million  gallons)  of 
water  woijild  be  required  for  daily  operation 
cf  the  w,tterway.  Since  a  large  portion  of 
the  water  supply  for  operation  of  the  w'ater- 
way  will  be  derived  from  rettirn  Rows  from 
the  city  t>f  San  Antonio,  it  appears  that  a 
water  stotago  reservoir  will  be  required  up- 
stream of  the  propo-sed  tvirning  basin  to 
assure  n  dependable  source  of  water  supply. 
Our  studiies  will  definitely  Include  a  thorough 
Investig.ation  of  the  various  means  of  ob- 
tairang  ah  adequate  water  supply. 

Certairjly.  local  agencies  lend  a  hearty  hand 
in  a  suoccssfvU  navigation  project.  Some 
projects  Have  been  abandoned  because  of  the 
lack  of  ibcal  cooperation.  If  the  canaliza- 
tion of  tEie  San  Antonio  River  is  authorized 
and  fundfe  are  appropriated,  some  local  inter- 
ests will  have  to — 

1.  Provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  nil  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  required  to  Include  suitable  areas  for 
Initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  sjxiil  and 
necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  and 
embankments. 

2.  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  daihages  that  may  result  from  the 
construct  ion  and  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

3.  Provide  and  maintain,  at  local  expense, 
adequate  public  terminal  and  transfer  facil- 
ities open  to  all  on  equal  b.a.^is. 

4.  Provide  and  maintain,  without  cost  to 
the  Unitdd  States,  deptlis  in  berthing  areas 
and  local  laccess  channels  serving  the  tcrml- 
ri3:s  comrnensurate  with  the  depths  pro- 
vided ih  the  related  project  are;vs. 

5.  Accomplish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  such  alterations  as  required  in  sewer. 
water  sufcply,  drainage,  and  other  utility 
facilities.! 

6.  Provljde,  as  may  be  required,  a  propor- 
tionate shiare  of  the  ooet  of  railroad  and  high- 
way bridgp  alterations  over  existing  channels. 
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7.  Contribute  in  cash  or  equivalent  work 
a  share  of  the  construction  cost  if  such  con- 
tribution is  required  because  of  special  or 
local  benefits. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
If  we  continue  our  studies  of  the  San  Antonio 
waterway,  it  is  presently  scheduled  that  they 
would  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1968.  A 
report  on  our  study  will  probably  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  division  engineer  In  Dallas  by 
about  mld-1969.  Subsequently,  the  division 
engineer  will  is.sue  a  public  notice  concerning 
submission  of  the  report  and  the  findings  of 
the  study.  Issuance  of  tlie  public  notice 
means  that  the  studies  have  been  completed 
at  this  level  and  the  report  is  under  consid- 
eration by  higher  authority. 

I  presume  you  would  like  to  know  what 
action  local  interests  can  undertake  to  ad- 
vance our  studies.  At  this  time,  we  shall 
have  to  delay  any  action  until  we  know  what 
decision  will  come  from  the  pending  meeting 
of  higher  ofiacials  this  summer. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  tonight  and 
to  Inform  you  of  the  status  of  our  studies  of 
the  San  Antonio  River  waterway.  I  wish  to 
express  both  my  personal  and  official  thanks 
to  all  who  have  made  this  meeting  possible, 
and  also  to  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


LAUNCHING   OF  THE   KENT   STATE 
UNIVERSITY     CENTER    FOR    THE 
STUDY   OF  URBAN   REGIONALISM 
The   SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  preat  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  the  successful 
launching  of  the  Kent  State  University 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Urban  Regional- 
ism on  May  21  and  22,  1965. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Kent  State 
University's  president.  Dr.  Robert  I. 
White,  leaders  in  Government,  education, 
and  metropolitan  planning  gathered  to 
learn  and  to  teach  about  the  problems  of 
urbanization  in  tlie  northeastern  Ohio 
area  and  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence was  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator. Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Dr. 
Weaver  emphasized  the  importance  of 
local  cooperation  with  State  planning 
programs.  He  was  highly  praiseworthy 
of  Kent  State  for  opening  its  center  on 
regional  planning  as  the  means  to  a 
brighter  future  for  orderly  development 
of  northeastern  Ohio. 

Dr.  Weaver  strongly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  injecting  plans  to  develop 
and  maintain  existing  natural  beauty  as 
an  Integral  part  of  orderly  regional  de- 
velopment. President  and  Mrs.  John- 
sons  beautification  program  will  un- 
doubtedly find  great  support  in  this 
program. 

The  presence  and  contributions  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Edmund  Muskie, 
were  immense.  He  spoke  eloauently  of 
the  need  for  careful  utilization  of  exist- 
ing resomxes  in  an  urban  region.  He 
spoke  strongly  of  the  need  for  massive 
water  and  air  pollution  control  and 
abatement  programs  for  the  northeast- 
ern Ohio  area  and  others  throughout  the 
Nation.  Senator  Muskik  pointed  out 
that  if  techniques  and  controls  are  not 
developed  t-o  reuse  water  now  being 
polluted   and   wasted   that   our   use   of 


water  by  1970  would  far  exceed  the  avail- 
able supply. 

Senator  Muskie  and  Dr.  Weaver 
proved  once  again  that  they  are  true 
champions  for  the  development  of  the 
Great  Society  concept  of  rendering  life 
of  the  urban  dweller  as  pleasant  and 
ordered  as  is  humanly  possible, 

Tom  Vail,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  spoke  in  like 
terms  of  the  needs  and  desires,  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  of  an  urban  region  such 
as  ours  in  northeastern  Ohio.  His  elo- 
quence and  substance  added  further  to 
this  auspicious  launching  of  the  Kent 
State  University  Center  for  Urban 
Regionalism. 

The  foresight  and  imagination  which 
Kent  State  University's  president.  Dr. 
Robert  I.  White,  and  his  hard-working 
staff  have  invested  in  this  project  from 
its  inception  can  mean  nothing  but  suc- 
cess from  both  \he  standpoint  of  its  aca- 
demic and  practical  or  operational  suc- 
cess. The  people  of  northeastern  Ohio 
will  stand  to  benefit  greatly  from  the 
commitment  of  a  great  university  to  the 
problems  of  our  great  urban  region  of 
northeastern  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  important  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor EDMtJND  Muskie  and  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver  which  were  delivered  at  the  Kent 
State  University  Conference  on  Urban 
Regionalism  which  signaled  the  opening 
of  this  historic  endeavor: 
The  Urban  Crisis  and  the  Qttest  fob  the 
Great  Society 

(Address  by  Senator  Edmu-nd  S.  Muskie 
before  the  Conference  on  Urban  Regional- 
Ism.  Kent  State  University.  Kent,  Ohio, 
May  22,   1965) 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  this  conference  and  to  join  In  com- 
memorating the  formal  establishment  of 
Kent  State's  new  center  for  urban  regional- 
ism. 

The  crisis  created  by  the  emergence  of  an 
urban  American  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant single  problem  in  the  field  of  inter- 
governmental relations  today.  It  contains 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  traditional  Fed- 
eral-State-local  relations.  Tet.  It  provides 
us  with  the  best  opportunity  to  Implement 
President  Johnson's  Ideal  of  a  "creative 
federalism." 

Historians  tell  us  that  the  old  frontier 
was  closed  by  1890.  But  20th  century  de- 
velopments tell  us  we  have  a  new  metro- 
F»olitan  frontier,  and  the  quest  for  the  Great 
Society  is.  in  large  measure,  a  search  for 
"the  good  life  on  this  frontier. 

Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  metro- 
politan frontier  in  human  terms.  About 
2.600  years  ago,  the  prophet.  Isaiah,  capsuled 
the  problem  with  this  warning: 

"Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house, 
^that  lay  field  tq  field,  till  there  be  no  more 
room,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  In  the 
midst  of  the  land." 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Isaiah's  prophetic  warning  must  be  our 
challenge. 

Our  sprawling  urban  areajs  can  be  made 
Stimulating  homes  for  the  human  spirit. 
They  can  provide  the  environment  for  the 
good  life.  But  unless  we  devote  more  of  our 
creative  energies  to  solving  our  galloping 
ttrban  problems  of  housing,  education, 
transportation,  pollution,  recreatioa.  In- 
difference, and  others,  our  cities  can  choke 
human  growth  and  entomb  the  human*  spirit. 
At  the  heart  of  our  urban  dUemma  is  the 
phenomenal  population  growth. 
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^  Its  Impact  on  housing  alone  staggers  the 
imagination.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
with  its  niassi%e  housing  program,  1.25  mil- 
lion residents  iive  in  substandard  homes 
There  are  600.000  New  Yorkers  who  are  eli- 
gible for.  but  c.mnot  get  into  public  hous- 
ing. SiUce  1950.  about  800.000  middle-In- 
come residents  have  %-acated  New  York  for 
^the  suburbs.  This,  despite  the  evidence  that 
ni.tny  would  prefer  to  stay  if  apartments  were 
larger  and  less  expensive.  If  schools  were 
better,  if  streets  and  parks  were  safer,  and 
if  transportation  were  less  cramped  and 
painful. 

Air  and  water  pollution  are  problems  which 
I  have  come  to  know  in  great  detail.  They 
are  a  threat  to  our  health,  to  our  prosperity, 
and  to  our  civilization  itself:  and  they  are 
most  pronounced  in  metropolitan  America. 
We  know  that  smog  can  be  a  killer,  but  do 
we  also  realize  that  air  pollution  causes  $11 
billion  in  property  damage  a  year,  and  tliat 
long-term  low-  to  medium-level  air  pollu- 
tion contributes  to  and  aggravates  a  host 
of  crippling  diseases? 

Water  pollution  is  an  even  more  severe 
problem.  Within  Just  15  years,  our  demands 
for  water  will  outrun  our  supply  by  at  least 
85  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  the  year  2000 
the  daily  demand  is  expected  to  be  350  bil- 
lion gallons  greater  than  the  supply.  This 
means  that  we  must  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  clean  up  fouled  water  and  to  reuse  it,  not 
only  for  swimming,  for  fishing,  for  drinking, 
but  for  industry  as  well. 

Statistics  are  one  way  of  describing  the 
urban  dilemma,  but  behind  every  decision 
and  program  to  improve  our  metropolitan 
areas  must  be  concern  for  people,  for  chil- 
dren playing  on  a  dirty,  sunless  sidewalk; 
for  families  living  in  crowded  flats;  for  the 
office  girl  walking  home  at  nights;  for  the 
student  seeking  broader  educational  oppor- 
tunities: for  the  businessman  driving  his  car 
over  snarled  highways  or  riding  a  commuter 
tram;  for  boys  looking  for  a  lot  big  enough 
to  play  baseball,  or  for  a  clean  pond  to  swim 
in;  for  citizens  looking  for  leadership-  and 
for  many  others. 

Tliere  was  a  Maine  lobsterman  who  was 
asked  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  atomic  bomb 
"The  only  thing  I'm  afraid  of,"  he  said  "is 
people,  and  there  ain't  any  around  where  I 
work." 

People  are  the  problem,  and  also,  the  rea- 
son for  our  concern  and  the  purpose  of  our 
efforts.  These  problems  must  be  bur  own 
because  most  of  us  live  in  urban  regions" 
and  many  more  of  us  will  In  the  years  to 
come. 

With  this  greater  urban  concentration  will 
come  a  greater  dispersion  of  this  population 
over  a  wider  and  wider  area.  During  the 
decade  of  the  fifties,  regions  classified  as 
urban  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  increased 
from  12.000  to  25.000  square  miles  in  area— 
and  almost  one-fifth  of  that  area  was  ac- 
counted for  by  your  own  northeastern  Ohio 
urban  complex.  By  1980  your  region  will 
experience  a  26-percent  population  expansion 
and  most  of  the  increase  will  occur  In  the 
outer  fringe  suburb.^;. 

In  I960,  there  were  212  regions  in  the 
United  States  classified  as  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas.  Two-thirds  of  our 
citizens  lived  in  these  area^.  and  were  served 
by  18,442  local  governments. 

After  analyzing  this  national  trend,  one 
authority  recently  predicted  that  "by  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  United  States  will 
possess  at  least  five  supermetropolises  which 
will  have  the  general  complexity  and  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  present-day  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York." 

The  dimensions  of  this  future  growth 
stagger  the  imagination.  To  you  of  this 
area,  however,  it  must  appear  only  as  a  na- 
tional projection  of  your  own  experience  of 
the  past  decade  and  a  half.  Fpr  northeast- 
ern Ohio,  with  its  five  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  and  Its  aggregate  population 


of  more  than  3^4  million.  |s,  in  fact,  in  the 
process  of  Joining  one  of  these  five  super- 
metropolises. 

I  do  not  have  to  burden  this  audience  with 
a  long  explanation  of  all  the  dimensions  of 
this  urban  crisis. 

You  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  numer- 
ous overlapping  and  competing  jurisdic- 
tions of  local  government,  tlie  average  num- 
ber of  Independent  units  of  government  per 
metropolitan  area  is  87.  'n:icre  are  1.060  in 
the  Chicago  area,  and  1,400  in  the  Greater 
New  York  region. 

You  are  aware  of  the  disparities  between 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  Kovfrnnicntal 
services  among  local  goveroraents  in  urban 
areas. 

You  are  aware  of  the  imperfect  perform- 
ance of  such  major  governmental  functions 
as  urban  transportation,  water  supply  sew- 
age disposal,  air  pollution  control,  and  so  on 
due  to  the  i^pread  of  population  bcvond  the 
jurisdiction  of  individual  governmental 
units. 

You  are  aware  of  restrictive  .State  constitu- 
tional provisions  tliat  iniliibit  the  easy 
adaptation  of  local  government  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  prospective  needs. 

And  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  lack 
of  effective  coordination  among  the  m.any 
Federal  programs  that  dirccjily  affect  urban 
areas. 

Yet.  awareness  Is  not  enough.  Central  to 
all  these  problems  is  the  fact!  that  the  metro- 
politan area  has  become,  lii  eircct  a  new 
kind  of  community.  But  it  is  a  community 
.  whose  members  have  little  or  no  "feelin^ 
of  belonging."  Wolf  von  Eckhardt  has 
warned  tliat  comprehensive  res:ional  planning 
is  uselc.'js  if  it  remains  a  "thaorctical  exercise 
confined  to  studv  -roups,  ccmivA: <;ion^  and 
boards  with  insufficient  political  and  popular 
support  to  make  it  e.^-cctive."  Unless  we  can 
generate  a  genuine  sense  of  regional  loyalty 
in  terms  of  joint  resolve,  coirmon  effort  and 
shared  resources,  the  pressures  to  make  our 
urban  areas  wards  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  well  become  irresistible. 

The  traditional  concept  of  intergovern- 
mental relations  has  two  dimensions      One 

presupposes    three    levels    of    government 

Federal.  State  and  local,  with  separate  powers 
and  personnel  and  with  independent  con- 
stituences  and  decisionmakiog  processes. 

The  second  stipulates  thafi  many  govern- 
mental activities  are  shaped  by  all  levels  of 
government  and  involve  eacb  in  significant 
and  continuing  respon.«;iblIitics. 

Most  politicians  and  many  academicians 
tend  to  accept  one  or  the  other  of  these  views 
Yet  the  record  reveals  that  bath  are  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  remarkable  IVC-year  his- 
tory of  American  federalism. 

The  urban  crisis  challengas  us  to  create 
effective  metropolitan  plaiuiing  agencies 
without  divorcing  them  from  the  meaningful 
political  bases  which  have  been  the  founda- 
tions of  American  federalism. 

The    genius   of    the    American   system    of 
government  has  been  that  it  has  enabled  us 
to  preserve  freedom  and.  at  the  same  time 
deal  effectively  with  our  probQems. 

We  have  done  so  in  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  system  which  was  established  176 
years  ago. 

The  metropolitan  area  is  a  problem  which 
does  not  fit  Into  that  framework.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  govern  it  which,  again  will 
preserve  freedom  and.  at  the  sftme  time'  deal 
efifectively  with  the  problem.. 

Some  students  of  our  sociaty  believe  the 
growth  of  supercities  will  erase  the  tra- 
ditional distinctions  among  city-county- 
State    and    Federal    responsibilities. 

It  seems  to  me  Important  to  maintain 
these  distinctions  while  expanding  areas  of 
Intergovernmental  cooperation. 

The  Advisory  Commission  oa  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  concluded  from  a  study  of 
metropolitan  areas  that  a  single  areawide 
government  whose  boundaries  are  cotcrml- 
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nous  with  the  scope  of  a  particular  service  i, 
neither    likely    nor    necessarily   appropriat 
This  Commission  furtlier  stated- 
4,  "l'"-  "L^^ll^  situations,  it  appears  more  Ukelv 
that   ad   hoc,   or    function    by   functkm    -ir 
rangements  among  existing  local  uuits'wiii 
assure  that  these  functions  will  be  performed 
more  efficiently  on  an  areawide  basis     Such 
arrangements    will    require    allocatin<'    the 
costs    of    services    among    the    independent 
units  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  " 

I  spoke  earlier  of  America's  old  and  new 
frontiers.  Timely  cooperation  and  touch- 
minded  individualism  were  tlie  kevs  to  sii- 
vival  on  the  19th  centurys  Western  frontier 
They  have  equal  relevance  to  meeting  ti^e 
dangers  threatening  us  on  the  20th  ceuruvv's 
metropolitan  frontier.  The  experience  "of 
your  area,  in  my  opinion,  indicated  that  co- 
operation,  as  well  as  independence  can  be  .i 
dynamic  attitude  as  well  as  a  method  o' 
procedure.  The  balancing  of  local  demands 
for  autonomy  against  the  regional  need  for 
coordination  and  planning  is  always  difficult 
to  achieve,  but  you  are  on  the  right  ro  id 

You  have  found  the  middle  road  betv-cen 
the  extremes  of  "standpatism"  and  a  leci- 
erated  metropolitan  government  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  planning  commis- 
sions in  four  of  your  five  standard  metrr.poll- 
tan  statistical  areas. 

You  have  blended  the  political  know-how 
of  elected  local  officials  with  the  professional- 
ism of  tlie  planners  and  the  engineers  in  the 
design  of  these  commissions. 

And,  you  here,  by  creating  this  new  center 
for  urban  regionalism  and  bv  launching  a 
regional  advisory  council,  will.  I  am  sure 
balance  the  interests  of  each  of  the.se  five 
urban  arc:!s  with  the  interests  of  the  north- 
eastern  area  as  a  whole. 

The  combined  activities  of  the  regional 
planning  commissions,  your  cent^-r  and  its 
advisory  council  incorporate  the  Wsential 
elements  of  a  dynamic,  voluntary  approacli 
to  solving  your  regional  problems.  The^e 
public  and  private  agencies  h:.ve  .a.<^sumod 
the  responsibility  for  research  long-  pnd 
short-range  metropolitan  planning  terhni- 
cal  advice  and  a.ssistancc.  and  the' necessary 
political  leadership.  They  will  strengthen 
immeasurably  the  cooperative  ideal  in  this 
metropolitan  area.  But  thev  will  also  pro- 
vide a  broader  opportunity  for  Ohio's  tradi- 
tional individualism  to  express  it.self 

Tlie  State  government  also  bears  a  re- 
sponsibility for  strengthening  the  basis  of 
regional  ccr<njeration.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  easint^  and 
re.solving  these  problems  rests  primarily  with 
this  level  of  government.  Nearly  a  decade 
ago  t!ie  Council  of  State  Governments  stated 
the  following  m  a  report  to  the  Governors' 
Confei-ence,  of  which  I  was  then  a  member: 
Although  the  roles  of  local  governments 
and  the  National  Government  are  In- 
di.-pen==able,  the  States  are  the  kev  to  solving 
the  complex  difficulties  that  make  up  the 
general  metropolitan  problem.  To  achieve 
adequate  results  the  State  governments— 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches, 
and  the  people— need  to  exert  positive  com- 
prehensive and  sustained  leadership  in  solv- 
ing the  problem." 

States  have  tended  to  react  to  the  urban 
crisis  in  a  haphazard  f.ashion.  Few  have  led. 
Some,  by  continued  inactivity,  have  been 
ob.stacles  to  corrective  action.  The  fiscal, 
jurisdictional  research  and  planning  needs 
of  large  urban  centers  have  commonly  been 
ignored  or.  when  treated,  handled  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  The  advisorj-  commi.sslon 
on  intergovernmental  relations  reports  that 
metropolitan  areas  receive  less  State  aid  an- 
nually than  nonmetropolitan  areas— an  aver- 
age of  $9  per  capita  less. 

Such  neglect  has  led  to  a  more  direct,  and 
often  more  responsive.  Federal-local  collab- 
oration. This  alarmed  the  defenders  of 
States  rights  more  than  It  has  encouraged 
the  proponents  of  States  responsibilities. 
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Ohio's  rcspoiise  is  better  than  that  of  many 
r'her  SUtes.  'Your  legislature  has  enacted 
nrmv  pcrmissljt'e  measures,  including  provl- 
c'ons  for  intdrlocal  agreements,  voluntary 
t-imfer  functions,  and  the  coordination  of 
States  water  resources.  These  constitute  an 
.Tsenal  of  v.ca^ons  for  use  by  local  units  ol 
Eovernmcnt  inl  tiieir  attack  on  some  of  the 
metropolitan  £<rea  problems.  The  recently 
created  State  legislative  committees  on  urban 
".lairs,  and  th|Eir  interest  in  the  proposed 
irrenctheaing  iof  your  laws  on  municipal 
incorporation  apd  annexation,  are  other  en- 
couraging develbpments.  But  these  are  only 
beginnings.        ; 

All  State  goviernments  should  establish  a 
special  unit  tq  give  continuing  attention. 
review,  and  assistance  to  the  States  urban 
areas.  ; 

Most  States  need  to  expand  their  financial 
and  technical  lassistance  to  metropolitan 
jurisdictions  in  the  fields  of  urban  planning, 
urban  renewal,  building  code  modernization, 
and  local  government  organization  and 
finance. 

Most  States  should  establish  a  special  unit 
to  give  continuing  attention,  review,  and  as- 
sistance to  the  States  urban  areas. 

Most  suites  need  to  expand  tlicir  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  metropolitan 
Jurisdictions  in  tlie  fields  of  urban  planning. 
i-jban  renev.-al,  building  code  modernization, 
and  local  government  organization  and 
finance. 

Most  States  should  take  stronger  financial 
and  regulatory  action  to  secure  and  preserve 
open  l;'.nd  in  and  around  urban  centers. 

And  nearly  all  States  .liould  take  legisla- 
tive or  adminlKtrative  action  to  resolve  those 
disputes  among  local  units  cf  urban  govern- 
ment which  cannot  be  settled  at  the  local 
level. 

The  Federal  Government  must  also  as- 
Eume  its  full  share  oi  the  urban  burden. 
The  national  character  of  many  metropoli- 
tan questions  makes  this  niandutory.  More 
than  50  Federal  programs  are  now  operating 
in  our  urban  areas  and  most  of  them  have 
been  enacted  since  1950.  The  future  is  not 
Ukely  to  reverse  this  trend.  The  rapid  urban 
growth,  new  technologies  and  fragmented 
responsibilities  for  local  government  in  urban 
r.reas  that  I  have  described  are  making  these 
Federal  programs  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent, and  their  impact  on  other  objectives  of 
the  urban  community  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. Authority  and  effort  are  needed 
la  Washington^as  well  as  in  the  States 
and  metropolitan  areas — to  assure  that  each 
of  these  programs  contributes  not  only  to 
its  more  limited  program  goal  but  also  to 
the  general  goal  of  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment. Three  current  case  studies  indicate 
that  Washington  is  responding  to  this  chal- 
lenge. First,  for  more  than  2  years  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  been  examining  the  questions 
of  Federal-state-local  relations,  includiiig 
the  vexing  problems  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  Last  month  we  held  a  week  of  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  introduced  this  year  and  which 
39  Senators  cosponsored.  Tliis  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1965 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  you  here  and 
to  all  the  oth^r  metropolitan  regions  of  the 
country. 

Title  4  of  the  bill  merits  your  special 
consideration,  since  it  establishes  a  national 
urban  assistance  policy.  It  prescribes  full 
consideration  of  all  viewpoints — national, 
r-^gional.  State  and  local — in  planning  urban 
tlovelopmcnt  programs  and  projects.  Each 
Federal  administrator,  in  this  framework. 
v.'ould  be  obliged  to  coordinate  his  efforts 
^^"ith  those  of  other  Federal  agencies.  And 
li'-s  plans  miist  be  part  of — or  consistent 
w.th — local  and  regional  planning  objectives. 

Another  section  of  this  title  stipulates 
that  applications  for  grants  and  loans  under 
fertaln  urban  programs  would  be  reviewed 
:':.d  commented  upon — but  not  vetoed — by 


an  areawide  planning  body  compos  ed  of 
elected  officials  of  the  general  units  of  local 
government.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  metropolitan  planning  and  to 
assist  Federal  agencies  In  their  evaluation  of 
grant  applications.  It  will  not  protect  the 
integrity  of  local  and  regional  planning  ob- 
jectives from  subversion  by  a  fragmented  and 
uncoordinated  Federal  approach  to  urban 
development. 

A  second  case  study  in  Federal  responses 
to  metropolitim  problems  is  covered  in  the 
proposed  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  which 
I  was  privileged  to  introduce  in  this  session. 
The  bill  has  now  p;issed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  increases  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works 
and  provides  financial  assistance  to  munici- 
palities and  other  bodies  for  the  separation 
of  combined  sewers.  Of  special  concern  to 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  yours  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  grants  may  be  increased  by 
10  percent  for  projects  which  are  part  of  a 
comprehensive  regional  plan.  This  incentive 
approach  has  already  worked  well  in  the 
"open  space  program."  'It  will  strengthen 
our  attempt  to  curb  water  pollution  and  I  am 
cpnvinced  that  the  device  should  be  extended 
t*  other  Federal  programs. 

•A  third  proposal  would  create  a  broad  in- 
strument for  dealing  with  the  virban  crisis 
at  both  tlie  national  and  grassroots  levels. 
Tfie  Federal  Government's  reaction  to  the 
einergcr.ce  of  a  metropolitan  America — like 
that  of  the  States — has  generally  been  dis- 
jointed, sporadic,  and  unplanned.  Most  of 
the  efforts  to  date  relate  to  specific  programs 
or  to  local  planning. 

For  this  reason,  I  supported  and  worked  for 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
in  1961  and  subsequent  years.  I  am  also 
cosponsoring  President  Johnson's  proposal 
to  establish  a  Dep:irtment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  improve  the 
administration  and  coordination  of  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  programs  which  provide  assist- 
ance for  hotising  and  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  urban  communities. 

It  will  help  promote  Interstate,  regional, 
and   metropolitan    collaboration. 

It  will  provide  better  technical  assistance 
and  information,  including  a  clearinghouse 
service,  to  these  units  of  State  and  local 
government. 

I  believe  this  department  Is  a  necessary 
instrument  in  our  struggle  to  achieve  a  more 
measured  metropolitan  development. 

No  one  of  these  proposals  for  Federal  ac- 
tion will  alone  solve  the  urban  crisis.  But 
when  combined,  they  offer  a  meaningful 
answer  to  the  task  President  Johnson  set 
before  us  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
when  he  charged  us  "to  break  the  old  pat- 
terns, to  begin  to  think,  work,  and  plan  for 
development  of  entire  metropolitan  areas." 
There  are  many  who  deem  these  measures 
drastic  or  undesirable.  May  I  simply  remind 
them  what  we  have  at  stake  in  the  urban 
crisis. 

About  70  percent  of  our  population  lives  in 
metropolitan  areas.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  available,  78.6  percent  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's bank  deposits  are  in  metropolitan  area 
banks;  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  assessable 
property  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  metro- 
politan  areas;  76.8  percent  of  value  added 
by  manufacture  originates  in  metropolitan 
areas.  These  regions  account  for  67.2  per- 
cent of  the  country's  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments: 73.8  percent  of  all  Industrial  em- 
ployees and  78.5  percent  of  all  manufactur- 
ing pajTolls. 

I  suggest  that  the  measures  we  propose  do 
not  exceed  the  problems  we  lace.  Each  of 
the  135  million  Americans  who  lives  in  a  me- 
troixjlis  is  entitled  to  a  meaningful  life  In 
a  healthy  environment.  The  potential  is 
there;  we  must  realize  it. 


Our  concern  Is  for  preservation  at  human 
dignity  in  a  democratic  society.  1  should 
like  to  conclude  by  reading  to  you  the  oath 
taken  by  citizens  of  another  and  earlier 
democratic  society  no  less  concerned  -with 
the  fate  of  human  dignity  in  a  metropolis. 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this  our 
city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice. 
Nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the 
ranks;  we  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred 
things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and  with 
many. 

"We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws 
and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  in 
those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  or 
set  them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  unceas- 
ingly to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  civic 
duty,  thus  in  all  these  ways  we  will  transmit 
this  city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  and 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to 
us." 

So  vowed  the  Athenians  long  ago.  We 
might  well  renew  that  vow  as  a  preclude  to 
renev.-ing  our  cities. 

Order  and  Beautt  in  Megalopolis 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administra- 
tor,  Housing   and   Home  Finance  Agency, 
Conference  on   Urban  Regionalism,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  May  21,  1965) 
It   is   really   rather    exciting   to   be   In   on 
the  birth  of  an  idea — in  this  case,  the  con- 
cept  of  a  special   center   for   the  study   of 
regional  development.    Such  centers  are  still 
very  rare  and  our  technology  Is  still  primi- 
tive.   But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  essential  need  for  such  centers,  and  for 
such   meticulous  attention   to  the   problems 
of    metropolitan  .growth    and   change. 

And  I  am  imjffessed  by  the  scale  of  your 
thinking  concernTng  the  role  of  such  a  re- 
gional center.  Not  only  will  the  center  serve 
as  a  clearinghotis»for  data  gathered  through- 
out the  region  atid  a  Junction  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  available  university  resources, 
but  it  will  also  become  the  focus  for  a  bad- 
ly needed  Joint  effort  of  Government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  edtication  on  the  complexi- 
ties of  regional  growth.  And  I  agree  fully 
with  your  president,  Dr.  White,  who  has 
said  that  "Megalopolis  carries  a  challenge. 
It  is  a  testing  ground  of  the  strength  and 
adaptability  of  American  democracy." 

This  challenge  is  immense.  And  there 
are  already  real  questions  as  to  whether  our 
democratic  Institutions  are  rising  to  meet 
it  with  anything  like  the  speed  that  the 
situation  demands.  The  President  posed  the 
challenge  well  in  his  historic  message  on 
the  cities:  . 

"Between  today  and  the  year  2000,  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  population  increase 
will  occur  in  urban  areas.  During  the  next 
15  years.  30  million  people  will  be  added  to 
our  cities — equivalent  to  the  combined  pop- 
ulation of  New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
Plilladelphia,  Detroit,  and  Baltimore.  Each 
year  in  the  coming  generation,  we  will  add 
the  equivalent  of  15  cities  of  20.000  each." 
Furthermore,  the  President  told  us,  "In  the 
remainder  of  this  century — in  less  than  40 
years — urban  population  will  double,  city 
.'and  will  double  and  we  will  have  to  build 
In  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that  we  have 
built  since  the  first  colomst  arrived  on  these 
shores.  It  is  as  if  we  had  40  years  to  rebuild 
the  entire  urban  United  States." 

Urbanization — the  growth  of  urban  areas — 
has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time.  But  for  many  years  It  was  possible 
to  ignore  urban  growth,  or  at  least  to  take 
a  laissez-faire  attitude  toward  it.  There  was 
then  very  little  realization  that  this  growth 
represented  the  emergence  in  this  country  of 
a  new  frontier — a  frontier  of  Intensive  devel- 
opment comparable  in  its  challenges  and 
opportunities  to  the  old  frontier  of  extensive 
development. 

Most  of  you  here  are  familiar  with  the 
long     catalog     of     problems     which     have 
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oniorgcd  as  a  result  of  urbanization:  Tlie 
migration     of    low-income     lainilies     to     tlie 

centers  of  cities;  the  niitjr.ntion  of  moderate- 
nnd  liitrher-income  f.iinilies  to  the  otibtirbs; 
the  movement  of  btts^iness  to  the  suburbs; 
racial  ciiFcr.minaiion  in  housing,  schools,  and 
public  facihTics:  tinpniploynicnt .  a'^grava.tcd 
by  tlic  spread  of  aiitomation;  the  sk\rock<?t- 
ini:  cost  of  replacing  and  expanding  schools 

and  oiher  essential  physical  facilities;  the 

impossible  tangle  of  traiTic  and  traiisporla- 
lion  necd.'=. 

Every  one  of  these  involves  a  host  of  im- 
mc.li.ite  needs  for  those  who  live  and  work 
in  urb.in  arc^.s.  City  and  coujuy  budgets — 
oven  with  tl^e  help  avaihible  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government — are  strained  to  the  titmost 
in  .-ittcinpi.n^  to  meet  the  needs  tliat  exist 
now.  ■ 

The  very  thotight  of  the  needs  that  will 
exi^t  t'.'morrov.-  sometimes  seem.=:  overwhelm- 
iivp;.  Yet  it  is  essential  that  we  do  look  to 
the  needs  oi  tomorrow  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  meeting  them  better  than  we  have  those 
of  today. 

This  is  w}iy  the  metropolitan  and  regionr.l 
planning  activities  titat  axe  goiiig  on 
throughout  the  Nation  axe  so  Important  to 
the  future  of  our  country.  That  is  why  this 
ceiiter  will  fulfill  not  only  a  vital  regional 
need,   btit    also  a  vital   national  need. 

We  believe  strongly  that  phmnii.g  for  ur- 
ban regions  cannot  be  left  e.xclu.sively  to  the 
technicians — be  they  city  planners,  highway 
en-rineers.  economist^;,  or  other  specialists. 
The  development  of  metropolitan  areas  must 
be  guided  by  res;.x3nsible  local  leadeis — 
elected  officials  and  others.  At  the  srune  tune 
the  technical  planning  needs  to  be  tied 
closely  to  comprehensive  planning  carried 
out  under  local  and  regional  auspices. 

In  this  context,  your  own  region  does  in- 
deed ]'iose  a  challenge.  As  in  most  fast- 
growing  regions,  governmenta.l  arrangements 
itre  still  primitive  or  none.Kistent,  for  the 
most  part,  and  there  are  still  great  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  factors  of  growth 
and  the.r  coiisequences. 

The  Federal  role  is  to  help  local  enter- 
prise—private  pnd  public— fill  these  gaps. 
In  your  own  region,  we  are  helping  do  this 
through  a  special  grant  for  urban  planning 
a£.sistance  aimed  at  developing  information 
on  the  interrelationships  between  land  use 
and  transportation.  Federal  funds  have  been 
supporting  the  study-design  phase  of  this 
program,  and  soon  work  will  be  starting  on 
the  planning  itself.  Th.s  is  a  landmark  un- 
der.aking.  In  the  context  of  our  usually  too 
slov.-  reactions  to  the  pace  of  urban  growth. 
Tlie  very  fact  that  7  counties,  comprising 
a  region  where  more  tlian  2  million  persons 
live  and  140  municipal  and  township  govern- 
ments exercise  authority,  can  get  together 
and  com.e  up  with  any  plan  at  all  is  an 
achievement. 

And  it  is  an  achievement  that  holds  out 
the  promise  to  dozens  of  similar  regions 
throughout  the  country  that  they,  too,  can 
surmount  tlieir  local  rivalries  and  join  .n 
planning  for  their  future.  In  this  respect, 
the  work  of  your  Tricounty  Regional  Plan- 
ning Com.mission  has  also  offered  a  prime 
ex.,mple  of  intergovernmental  planning  co- 
ordination. Tricounty  has  four  701  urban 
planning  assistance  projects  completed  or 
uiKierway. 

This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  metropolitan — 
or  even  megalopolitan — effort  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  attempting  to  stimu- 
liite.  President  Johnson,  In  his  message  on 
the  cities,  proposed  several  new  programs 
which  will  '■•  •  •  require  sound,  long- 
range  development  programs  as  a  condition 
of  Federal  assistance.  Wherever  It  can  be 
done  without  leaving  vital  needs  unmet,  ex- 
isting programs  will  also  be  keyed  to  plan- 
ning requirements." 


In  the  new  housinc:  and  cotnniunlty  devel- 
opment   legislation    now    being   Ulscus.seU    on 

Capitol  Hill,  several  new  pro<n-ams  have  been 
proposed  which  have  as  tUeir  loundation 
conformance  with  areawide'  comprehensive 
p'anning.  The  proposed  i^rogranis  lor  pro- 
viding sewer  and  water  faciltlties  are  a  caso 
in  point.  These  badly  needed  cummuntty 
facilities  should  be  planned  fpr  broad  metro- 
politan areas  to  permit  ;ill  lodii!  govorniiionts 

to  realize  the  economics  of  icale  which  ac- 
crue  throupii  such  largc-sca  e  development. 

Likewise,  the  pro.^ram  for  advance  land  ac- 
quisition would  demand  coi  formano?  with 
metropolitan  planning,  to  permit  the  most 
nitional  ordering  of  faat-d' kindling  urbiiu 
land  resources.  This  pro-ram  would  encour- 
age communities  to  plan  their  public  w.:>rks 
needs  in  a  more  orderly  fashi  ?n.  and  thereby 
niaximii-e  the  efficiency  of  local  development. 

Programs  for  m.iss  transpot  tation  and  open 
spice  already  require  conforn  ojice  with  com- 
prehensive areavv-ide  plannini;.  And  in  July 
of  this  year,  tlie  planning  uquirements  of 
the  Federal  Hichway  Act  will  take  effect.  No 
funds  Will  \yc  approved  afte:  that  dale  for 
highways  in  any  urban  arej  of  more  than 
50.000  population  r.nless  th<  re  -S  an  estab- 
lished comprehensive  trans]  ortatlon  plan- 
ning process  for  the  whole  tn  :>  in  area.  Such 
planning  must  be  a  co<  peratiye  ciTort  of  local 
conimunities  and  State  highwSiy  departments. 

Tomorrow  Senator  MrsKia  will  undoubt- 
edly tell  you  about  the  so-c  died  Intergovern- 
mental Coo;_H'r.it  ion  Act  of  1!1C,5  which  would 
refine  still  further  plannin|;  requirements 
regarding  Federal  aids  to  locjil  i'evelopment. 
This  measure  would  rcquiie  that  projects 
aided  bs-  Federal  funds  bo  tonsistent  with 
local  planning  objectives  and]  that  any  appli- 
cations for  Federal  aid  for  'urban  renewal, 
hospitals,  air  pollution,  and  .-o  forth  be  re- 
viewed and  commentf'cl  upon  tiy  the  officially 
designated  metropolitan  pla:i:iing  agency  for 
the  region.  Tliis  act  would  also  favor' city 
and  county  governmcnt-s  over  special  service 
districts  as  recipients  of  Federal  aids. 

Some  planners,  perhaps  dismayed  by  the 
pace  of  urbanization,  ha\e  called  for  a 
broader  Federal  role  in  pl.i lining  per  se.  I 
am  very  strongly  inclined  to  ics^st  such  pro- 
posals. I  feel  that  the  ph\=i-.il  planning  of 
land  uses  and  determina::  .a  c  tlie  scale  and 
the  detail  of  developmer.L  sluuld  be  kept  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  pet-pie  most  Inti- 
mately involved.  In  our  Fcdir.d  system,  the 
State  government  is  the  repository  of  legal 
authority  for  municipal  powers.  The  Federal 
Government  should,  as  it  does,  offer  incen- 
tives and  aids  to  State  and  lofal  governmeJits 
for  the  initiation  and  exectttion  of  policies 
and  programs  which  iiave  claarly  discernible 
national  implications.  The  Orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  metropolitan  growth  is  just 
such  a  task.  The  Federal  Qovernment  will 
continue  to  establish  nationcil  policy  objec- 
tives and  programs  to  achiwe  thiDse  objec- 
tives. It  will  continue  to  provide  financial 
and  technicil  assistamce  to  Btate  and  local 
governments  which  need  aiid  desire  such 
help. 

But  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  many  more 
centers  for  urban  regionali.rm.  swch  as  this 
one  you  are  launching  at  Kent  State,  than  a 
proliferation  of  Federal  planning.  A  center 
such  OS  yours  offers  the  opportunity  for  local, 
including  county,  and  St.ite  governments  to 
coordinate  planning  with  business  and  lead- 
ing institutions.  Tlie  Federal  role  in  this 
process  Is  to  establish  broad  policies  and  offer 
financial  aids.  Out  of  sucil  a  partnership 
of  the  several  levels  of  government,  private 
business  and  education  can  come  a  tremen- 
dously tLseful  and  historic  example  of  co- 
ordinated action  for  rationul  regional  de- 
velopment. 

As  the  President  has.sald:  "Whatever  the 
scale  of  its  programs,  Che  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  only  be  able  to  do  a  small  part  of 


what  is  required.  The  vast  bulk  of  resources 
and   energy,   of   talent  and   toil,   will   have  to 

come  from  State  and  local  govenunem^ 
private   interests,   and   individual   citizens" 

Earlier  today  you  liave  heard  tp:akers  dis- 
cussing  economic  pi. inning  and  techniques 
for  regional  development.  You  also  heard 
Mr.  Wittenberg  talk  about  s})aco  for  living 
in  Megalopolis.  I  have  iUrcady  i:poken  to  the 
point  of  a  more  rational  economic  oidcr  and 
governmental  pattern  in  our  roj'ional  devel- 
opment, and  now  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
uttention  more  to  Mr.  Wittenberg's  point. 

You  notice  that  I  liavc  titled  thi.i  talk 
"OrdLr  and  Beauty  in  M^™  iloi>olis,"  and  per- 
h.ips  that  strikes  a  rather  di.<^co!dant  note 
for  some  of  you.  We  are  not  very  used  to 
talking  about  beauty  as  a  corollary  of  urban- 
ization. Our  experience  lias  been,  in  fact 
quite  tlic  contrary — urbanization  has  meaut! 
usually,  a  despoli.ition  rather  than  an  en- 
hancing of  nature.  But  something  unique 
is  liappcning  in  our  urban  h.story— for  the 
first  time,  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message  on, 
of  all  things,  "Natural  Beauty." 

In  that  message,  the  President  outlined 
tho  several  ways  in  which  urbanixation  and 
regional  growth  were  "depriving  many  Amer- 
icans of  the  right  to  live  in  decent  surround- 
ings." Tile  waste  and  inefficiency  of  sprawl, 
tlie  proliferation  of  junkyards  and  roadside 
clutter  and  the  fouling  of  our  air  and  water 
were  all  cited  as  the  symptoms  of  our  care- 
less ■-uowlh. 

The  President's  answer  to  this  problem  is 
"a  new  conservation."    And  he  said: 

"We  must  not  only  protect  the  country- 
side and  save  it  from  destruction,  wc  must 
restore  what  has  been  destroyed  and  salvage 
tho  bea.uty  and  charm  of  our  cities.  Our 
conservation  must  not  be  just  the  clai^sic 
conservation  of  protection  and  development, 
but  a  creative  conservation  of  restoration  and 
innovation.  Its  concern  is  not  with  nature 
alone,  but  with  the  total  relation  between 
man  and  the  world  around  hiin.  Its  object 
is  not  just  man's  welfare,  but  tiie  dignity  of 
man's  spirit." 

As  an  early  step  to  mustering  a  nation.il 
effort  to  foster  this  "new  conscrvatioji."  the 
President  has  called  a  Whit«  Huuse  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty.  This  conference 
will  simimon  over  800  of  the  top  experts  in 
landscape  design,  iirchitecture,  citi/eu  ac- 
tion, government,  business,  education  and 
city  and  regional  pl.aming  to  W.vshington 
next  Monday  for  2  days  of  discussion.  Tl'.e 
conference  is  aimed  directly  at  the  develop- 
ment of  action  programs  and  means  for 
Implementing  the  broad  objectives  laid  out 
in  the  President's  message.  In  his  own 
word.';,  the  conference  "wiU  lo^k  for  ways  to 
help  and  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, institutions,  and  private  citi;^ens  in 
their  own  efforts." 

I  could  think  of  no  better  forum  than  this 
to  bring  this  message  to  your  notice.  You 
are  now  embarking  on  a  major  effort  to  de- 
velop a  higher  order  of  development  through- 
out this  great  megalopolis.  I  urge  you  to 
keep  con:;t,tntIy  in  the  forefront  of  your 
thinking  the  necessity  to  grow  with  beauty, 
as  well  as  with  efficiency  and  economy.  There 
is  an  even  greater  need  for  more  re..earcli 
into  the  form  of  great  regions  than  there  is 
for  study  of  a  region's  viiibie  functions.  And 
the  two.  as  our  greatest  architects  have  lor.g 
since   demonstrated,   are   really    inseparable. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
will  be  putting  even  gi eater  stress  on  tiie 
need  for  more  natural  beauty,  better  build- 
ing design,  and  a  higher  caliber  of  sour.d 
planning  in  the  future.  In  this  fast-growing 
northeastern  Ohio  region,  you  can  certainly 
see  the  ravages  of  uncontrolled  development, 
and  should  therefore  be  able  better  to  ap- 
preciate our  renewed  emphasis  on  these  pro- 
grams.   Your  lake  Is  strangling  to  death  on 
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aiKi  mifcuse.  Your  streams  and 
rv'er= 'hke  those  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
Vition  are  becoming  increasingly  fouled. 
\nd  vVu  need  only  look  at  your  major  cities— 
Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Akron,  or  Canton— 
ind  their  environs,  replete  with  junkyards, 
road  clutter  and  the  accuniulatic  ns  of  indus- 
•rial  neglect,  to  see  what  the  nature  ol  the 
need  is  for  "*^  ""^^  conservation"  in  your 
cwu  region,    tou  will  also  see  in  these  great 

cities  examples  of  beauty  which  afford  proto- 
tvoes  ol  future  growth. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  the  idminisiration  ha.s  made 
several  rccomkncndations  for  expanding  the 
usefulness  of-  existing  programs  affecting 
natural  beautiy  and  for  new  programs  as  well. 
For  instance, 'the  open  siiace  program,  which 
has  already  made  over  3C0  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  acqui.sition  of  over 
133.000  acres,  would  be  extended  to  built-up 
citv  areas.       - 

This  will  enable  States  or  localities  to 
acquire  land  In  cities,  and  then  develop  such 
land  into  neighborhood  parks,  play  areas, 
pedestrian  malls,  or  where  possible,  redevelop 
waterfronts 'With  the  aid  of  a  proposed  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  urban  beautifi- 
cation.  Tied  closely  to  this  new  program 
would  be  an  improvement  program,  provid- 
ing. Federal  funds  for  tree  plantings,  park 
improvements,  and  renovations  or  the  land- 
scaping of  small  urban  spaces. 

Another  proposed  program  would  permit 
localities  to  receive  grants  for  special  demon- 
stration projects  aimed  at  furthering  natural 
beauty  in  the  city.  Such  demonstrations 
could'be  paid  for  entirely  by  Federal  grants. 
A  maximum  of  Innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion would  bo  encouraged. 

All  these  proposed  programs  arc  designed 
to  bring  a  higher  order  of  amenity  into  city 
neighborhoods  and  downtown  areas,  includ- 
ing waterfronts. 

The  Pre.'sldcnt  has  said  that  the  urban 
problem  is  reially  "people  and  the  quality  of 
lives  they  l^ad."  We  have  for  too  long 
ignored  or  slhiply  not  worked  hard  enough 
at,  the  critical  problems  of  ugliness  in  our 
cities,  t-owns,  and  landscape.  Our  lives  can 
have  no  quality  without  beauty,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  repose,  and  to  enjoy  nature  not 
only  in  the  great  national  parks  but  in  the 
most  congested  city  neighborhoods  as  well. 
0-jr  urban  waterfronts  must  be  rehabilitated 
and  brought  to  life.  Cities  must  be  forced 
to  turn  toward  the  water  and  not  away  from 
i:.  It  is  a  resource  that  is  irreplaceable,  and 
no  premium  is  too  high  to  place  on  its  ulti- 
mate value. 

To  impleirient  the  President's  broad  objec- 
tives for  greater  natural  beauty,  we  need  not 
only  a  stronger  national  effort  and  awareness 
of  the  problems,  but  we  also  need  a  great 
deal  more  knowledge  on  which  to  base  our 
programs.  The  President,  in  his  natural 
beauty  messagf,  called  for  a  community  ex- 
tension program  to  bring  tmiversity  re- 
sources to  bear  on  problems  of  the  com- 
munity. And  he  also  called  for  funds  to 
Implement  the  program,  passed  in  19G4.  for 
training  of.  local  government  employees 
under  State  educational  facilities. 

Tlie  latter  program  is  particularly  essen- 
tial if  we  arc  to  relieve  the  critical  shortage 
of  skilled  persons  needed  to  serve  local  gov- 
trr.ment  In  planning  and  related  work.  The 
trrining  ■w.'hlch  would  be  available  under  title 
VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  would  train 
technical  and  professional  employees  of  local 
government  in  community  development  re- 
Eponfibilities.  And  matching  grants  would 
also  be  made  to  assist  State  and  local  re- 
search in  connection  with  community  devel- 
opment problems,  such  as  housing  programs 
sncl  needs,  public  Improvement  pro-ram- 
'■ag.  code  problems,  efficient  land  use.  and 
iirb  :n  transportation. 

Hopefully  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  fol- 
low   the    President's    recommendation    and 


fund  this  program  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
know  that  many  of  you  here  today  have  been 

very  Interested  In  title  VIII.  and  realize  full 
well  how  valuable  a  tool  It  can  be  In  gen- 
erating the  manpower  and  technology  which 
we  need  so  desperately  if  we  are  ever  to 
develop  megalopolis  with  order  and  with 
beauty. 
The  role  of  great  univer.sities  m  regional 

development  cannot  be  underestimated.    We 

have  already  seen,  in  Berkeley  and  Cam- 
taridsje,  how  university  complexes  can  gen- 
erate economic  developmen  .  And  now  we 
have  a  veritable  naticnwide  competition, 
with  Pittsburgh,  Dalla.'^r.  Denver,  Cleveland, 
and  other  cities  all  jockeying  lor  position. 
Most  of  these  new  university-oriented  com- 
plexes are  aimed  at  furtlier  developing  our 
scientific  and  technological  skills.  Too  few 
have  been  directed,  as  is  your  Center  for 
Urban  Regionalism,  at  the  very  real  difficul- 
ties, physical,  social,  and  esthetic,  besetting 
metropolitan  areas  *hen-.selves. 

In  closing,  I  would  return  to  the  words  of 
Dr.  White.  ■who  said  recently  that 
"Megalopolis  presents  a  challenge  not  only 
for  socioeconomic  reasons,  but  also  for  cul- 
tural reasons;  both  need  exploration  and  dis- 
cussion." 

I  fully  agree,  and  that  is  why  I  have  chosen 
to  speak  on  esthetics  and  beauty  as  well  as 
economics  and  political  organiz ition.  Re- 
cently, the  London  Economist  commented  on 
the  creation  of  a  new  Greater  London  Coun- 
cil, which  will  plan  the  development — on  a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  sophisticated 
scale  than  anything  we  have  seen  yet  in  this 
country — for  an  area  seven  times  larger  than 
that  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  and 
now  extinct  London  County  Council.  The 
Economist  was  shedding  no  tears  for  the 
old  council,  which  it  obviously  regarded  as 
inadequate  to  the  task,  although  it  handled 
a  much  broader  area  with  much  stronger 
powers  than  anytliing  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  did  pass  out  some  bouquets  to  the 
old  planning  body,  and  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  see  what  they  said: 

"The  true  distinction  of  the  London  Coun- 
ty Council  has  been  to  lead  the  nation  in 
municipal  patronage  of  the  arts." 

The  council,  the  writer  went  or.  will  be 
best  remembered  for  the  Royal  Festival  Hall, 
Kenwood  concerts,  and  the  "true  architec- 
tural distinction  of  the  Alton  housing  estate 
at  Roehampton. " 

Hopefully,  as  we  in  this  country  develop  a 
more  sophisticated  and  effective  means  of 
shaping  our  metropolitan  growth,  with  the 
aid  of  centers  such  as  this  one,  we  will  not 
lose  sight  of  such  an  achievement.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  argument  that  if  our 
objective  is  "the  quality  of  lives"  our  people 
lead,  then  we  must  pay  stricter  attention 
to  the  arts,  to  architecture  and  to  the  joys  of 
natural  beauty.  With  these  elements  built 
directly  into  our  thinking,  we  can  see  that 
growth  becomes  r  vehicle  to  move  us  nearer 
a  truly  Great  Society,  rather  than  a  jugger- 
naut which  can  crush  not  only  our  own 
chances  for  decent  living  but  those  of  our 
children  as  well. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence v,'as  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pool,  for  May  25  through  28.  1965. 
on  account  of  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  held 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  tat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Akenps  1 .  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business  attend- 
ing hearings  in  Chicago.  111.,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committe'e  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 


Mr.  Hull,  for  Thursday.  May  27,  and 
Friday,  May  28,  1965,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens*,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  AsHEROOK  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ar.ENDs; .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business  attending 
hearings  in  Chicago,  111.,  as  member  of 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Wednesday,  May  26, 
and  Thursday.  May  27.  1965.  on  account 
of  official  business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs>  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matters. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiLLENi.  for  1  hour,  on  June  3,  1965;  to 
revise  and  ext^nb  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brademas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs  I ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  27,  1965; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  to  include  with 
his  remarks  made  in  Committee  today 
certain  miscellaneous  material  and 
tables. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  QuiLLEN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 

Mr.  Morse. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  HuoT. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Denton. 


SENATE  B^jLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  foUiiwing  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando  S. 
Arguilles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

i.  133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Faustino  G. 
rJumaplin.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

'S:313.  An  act  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Director  oLthe  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation: to  till  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. _ 

S.  402.  An  act  f'r  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Dpughty) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. ." 
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S.  40D.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty  Tln- 
S.ms  Chan  Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiuiioiary. 

t^.  442.  All  act  for  the  relief  of  Carloen  Cocn; 
t.>  I  he  Ciiininittec  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  440.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  StanlsLiw 
Bialoi:Ki\vski;  to  the  Coiiinmtee  on  the  Judi- 
li'.iry. 

i^.450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Jnhn  C.impboU  McCaiighey:  to  the  C'uniinit- 
toe  on  the  Judiciary. 

s.  4(31).  An  act,  lor  the  relief  of  Tirnoieo  A. 

Tii,i;:oir.  to  the  Committee  on  the  JiuUciary. 
S.  510.  An  net  to  amend  the  joint  re.solii- 
Tii-in  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  St.  AUiUisthio  QuaciriceiUennial  Commis- 
sion, aiid  for  other  porpo.'^cs."  apjirovcd  Au- 
gust 14,  190:3  {lii  Si.it.  '^'M).  to  provide  that 
eight  members  of  such  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  provide  that 
such  Commission  shall  not  terminate  prior 
to  December  31,  190o.  and  to  auiliorize  ap- 
propriations for  carryiiij^  out  the  provisions 
of  such  joint  re.-?oliit!(jn;  to  the  Committee  on 
rho  Judiciary. 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire:  to  tl;e  CL'mmtttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  582.  An  act  for  iho  relief  of  Alcksaudr 
Ka::nacheev;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup 
Ch.iu;   to  the  Committee  ou  the  Jviciiciary. 

S.  585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Santiaaio  Woo 
and  Morjin  Chee  de  Woo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  58(5.  An  act  for  the  reUrf  of  Maria  Tsilis: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  GIG.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 
Seem  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ci.'iry. 

S.  820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har  Gobind 
Khorana;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreina 
Viselii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Rafala  Monnrca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1004.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe.  and  their  four  children. 
Angela  Jacobe.  Teresita  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe. 
and  Ramon  Jacobe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1084.  An  .tct  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien 
Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Asi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mirhan 
Gazarian:  to  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 

C.  Gibson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wright  G. 
J.im.es;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Martino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudTciii-ry. 

S.  1209.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp.  Manuel 

D.  Racelis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci.iry. 

S.  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Lee 
Eogue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocky 
River  Co.  and  Macy  Land  Corp.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jczsef 
Pozsor.yi  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Pozsonyi,  and 
their  minor  child,  r.diko  Porsonyi;  to  the 
Cpn:iTiiitee  on  the  Judici.iry. 

S.  1-163.  An  act  for'  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
E.-re:  lo  the  Con-.mittee  on  the  Juditiary. 

.-;.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Arr.«monos:  to  the  Cammittee  on  the  Judi- 
riarr. 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
t.he  Commission  on  Art  and  Antlqtiitles  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Commiitce  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hoii.so  Admini.<^tration.  reported  that 
that  commit  lee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hoif^^e  of  the 
followin't  title.'<,  which  were  thereupon 
.situied  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  0497.  All  act  to  amcad  the  Brcltun 
Wouds  Ai:reeineiits  Act  It)  .ailthorizc  an  in- 
crea.«;e  in  the  International  Monctiiry  Fund 
quota  iif  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.8I2J.  An   act   to  auth  jrize  appropri 
utions  to  the  Alcmilc  Energy 
accordance   with  section  201 


Energy    Act    of 
othor  pin'po.>es. 


Cummlssion  In 
of  the  Atomic 


l;tj4,   as    am(  iided,    and    for 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BtLL  SIGNED 

>  The  SPE.AKER  announ*ed  his  siivna- 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  ithc  Senate  of 
the  followin.t;  title:  [ 

S.  339.  An  :ict  to  provide  fo^  the  cstahll.sh- 
ment  of  the  Agate  Fossil  Bed^  National  Moti- 
iimetit   In   the   State   of    Nel|raska,    and    for 
,  other  piiri^oses. 


ADJOURNMEINT 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Spotiker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou-'^c  do  now  adjourn. 

ITie  motion  was  arjree|l  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomoirow, 
Wednesday,  May  2G,  1GC5,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTI\T:  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XKIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  rcfcrrod  as  follows: 

1152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tran.smitling  a  letter  from  the  acting 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  10,  1904,  submitting  a  re- 
.  port,  together  with  accompanying  papers 
and  lUtistrations,  on  aai  interim  reTx>rt  on 
Santa  Rosa  Wash,  Ariz.,  aut«hor;f:ed  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938 
( H.  Doc.  No.  189 ) ;  t-o  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two   illustrations. 

'  1153.  A  letter  from  the  A.=i4:itant  Secretary 
'of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  a  proposal  to  trali.^fer  two  motor 
whale  boats  (hull  Nos.  22417  and  23671)  to 
the  U.S.S.  Alabama  Battleship  Commission, 
Mobile.  Ala.,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  7308;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Service!  Buildings  Act, 
1926.  io  author:.-!e  additional  ,appropriation.<;, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  th4  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  j 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Cr^nptroller  Geri- 
.  eral  of  the  Unitsd  States,  traju-mitting  a  re- 
port of  excessive  Interest  co$ts  Incurred  on 
certain  income  tax  refunds.  Internnl  Revenue 
Service,  Trer.sury  Dcp.artmeiit:  to  the  Com- 
m.ittce  on   Government   Ojicrfitioixs. 

a.  1150.  A  letter  from  the  Cot-nptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trati.smltting  a  re- 
port of  unnecc.=;eai-y  procurement  of  air  pas- 
senger service  on  scheduled  aommerclal  air- 
liners from  Japan  and  Korea  to  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Dcfen.'ic;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government   Operttions. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tr.ar.smitting  a  re- 
port of  loose  management  in  budgeting  and 
financial  reporting   for   ccruiin   educational 


cxchtmge    activities,    Dei)artment    of    State- 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

1158.  A  commtnilcatiou  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  tlie  Federal  water  resources  re- 
search program  for  fiscal  year  1900;  to  the 
Committee  oi»   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

1159.  A  lellor  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  tratismitting  a  draft  of 
jiropo.sed  If'^^l.slation  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Derrlll  deS.  Trenhohn,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
l(j   the  Coinnhllec  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPOIITS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC       BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  v.-erc  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  II.WS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  ResoluUou  354.  Resolu- 
tion authorii'.ing  the  pntiting  of  addltioiial 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Ailairs  entitled  "Overse;i3  Programs 
of  Private  Nonprolit  American  Org.miza- 
tions";  without  amendment  (Rcpt.  No.  307). 
Ordered  to  bo  printed. 

Islr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  oversea  programs-of  pri- 
vate noiiprolit  American  organizations. 
(Rcpt.  No.  308.)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  V.'holc  Iloii-;c  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Res<jluilon  431.  Joint  resolti- 
tion  extending  the  duration  of  copyright 
protection  in  certain  cases;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  309).  Referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wlioie  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr,  CORMAN:  Committee  on  the  Jtidlci- 
ary.  K  R.  7707.  A  bill  to  authori/.e  the  ap- 
pointment of  crier-law  clerks  by  district 
judges;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
370).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unii  n. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  398.  Resolution  for  con.'iciera- 
tion  of  H.R.  237.  a  bill  to  m.ikc  certain  provi- 
sions in  connection  with  the  constrtiction 
of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Mis;^ouri  River 
Biusin  project,  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior; without  amendment  (Rcpt.  No.  371). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  399.  Rer.oltttion  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  485,  a  bill  to  atithorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South 
unit,  American  River  division,  Centrnl  Val- 
ley project,  California,  under  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  372).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Ifou.-,e  Resolution  400.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  acainst  conference  report  on 
S.  800.  an  act  to  atithorize  appropriations 
dtiring  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
for  the  .A.rmed  Forces,  and  for  other  inirpofcs; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  373).'  Re- 
ferred to  the  Hou.sc  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee of  conference.  S.  800.  An  act  to  au- 
thori;!e  appropriations  dttring  fiscal  year 
1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mi.ssilcs, 
aiid  naval  ves-sols.  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  eviiluation,  for  the  Arm.ed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rcpt.  No.  371).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EECKWORTH:  Committee  en  Post 
Otlice  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  2452.  A  bill 
to  exteiid  the  benefits  of  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944,  and  the  Classi.fication  Act 
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May  '25,  19G5 

cf  1949  v.'ith  respect  to  employees  ot  county 
committees  e.-stablished  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  cf  the  Soil  Con.servation  and  Domestic 
A-lotment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
'.r-endment  (Rept.  No.  375).  Referred  to 
t^e  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
s't:.tc  Of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause   4   of   rule   XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  8419  ■^  '^-^  ^  amend  the  Internal 
pevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
to  deduct  from  gro:  s  income  the  expemes,  not 
exceeding  S300  a  year,  paid  for  transporta- 
tion to  find  from  his  place  of  abode  and  his 
place  of  busine.'^s  or  employment;  lo  tlie 
CoTUiiittce  on  Ways  and  Meuus. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HR.  8*420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Stracs  Code  to  provide  for  the  great- 
er protection  of  the  Prc.<^idtnt  and  the  Vice 
p,'eEident  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8421.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
existing  K'lV.-  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regul;itions  for  the  purpo.'ie  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vetsels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR  8422.  A  bill  to  reduce  excise  taxes,  and 
for  oth^r  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  .Mr.  McCLORY: 

HR  8423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  extension 
o:  terms. of  patents;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciarJ". 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

KR.  8424.  A  bill  to  provide  sever.ance  pay 
to  certain  ofhcers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purpcres;  to 
tine  Comhiittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H  R.  8425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retireniant  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2\^ 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  comptiting  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  842G.  A  bill  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  imported  articles:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  §427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
State.";  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  as- 
eassination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice  Pres- 
cient, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Ccmmit- 
teeon  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  8428.  A     bill     arranging     for     orderly 
miirkoting   of   certain    imported    articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Way.?  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CL.^RK:  " 

H  R  8429.  A  bill  to  nullify  certain  rules  of 
t:.o  Federal  Communications  Comm:.'=sion  re- 
ir-.tlng  to  the  Citizens  Radio  Service:  to  th.e 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forcigti  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  CONYERS: 

H  R.  8430.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations in  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  otlicr  purpose:;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CORBETTi 

HR.8431.  A  bill  to  cover  into  the  compet- 
itive civil  service  of  the  United  States  the 
positions  of  employees  of  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)   of  the 


Soil    Conservation   and   Domestic    Allotment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  8432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  with  retpect  to  the 
di:,iio::al  of  land  anal  interests  In  land  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H  R.  8433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rights 
of  per.sons  lo  be  rcjjre-cntcd  by  attorneys  In 
mtiticrs  before  Federal  agcncie;;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  8434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  give  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  re- 
turning from  duty  arsignments  abroad  the 
same  favorable  cu;;tom,s  treatment  given 
other  per.'ons  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  returning  from  such  assignments;  lo 
Die  Commtiiee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  .MACKAY: 

H.R.  8435.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations ill  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  843C.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  uiriiT  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
dutiiible  status  of  watches,  clocks,  and  tim- 
ing iipparatus  from  Insular  possession  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  8437.  A  bill  to  provide  feed  grain  pro- 
gram benellts  to  cooperating  farmers  affected 
by   flood   or   other   natural    disaster;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H  R.  8438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  communications;  to 
the  Committee  oti  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERA  of  South  Carolina ; 

H  R.  8439.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  8440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Ur.ited  States  Code  to  remove  the  prohibl- 
tio::s  against  Importing,  transporting,  and 
mailing  in  the  U.S.  mails  articles  for  pre- 
ventir.g  conception  and  advertisements  with 
respect  to  stich  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY  i 

HR.  8441.  X  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H  R.  8442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .'Vet  to  increase  the  maximum 
TLmount  of  the  lump-sum  death  pav-nicnt:  to 
the  C'lmniittec  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.R   8143.   A   bill    to   amend   section   271   of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended: 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.   HOSMER  : 

HR  8444.  h  bill  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  8445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1939  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  cliangc  the  method  of 
c-i-mputing  the  retired  pay  cf  judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  cf  the  Unit<:d  States;  to  the  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Wav.=  and  Means. 

Ey  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  : 

H  R.  844G.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Pcvenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  judges  of  the 


Tax  Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Cova.- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAttILL: 

H.R.  8447.  A  blI*to  amend  section  2678  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  at- 
torney fees  under  the  Tort   Claims  Act;    to 
t.ie  Committee  onlhe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAjfTHEWS: 

H.R.  8448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank  mergers, 
■whether  accomplished  by  the  acquisition  of 
Bti.ck  or  assets  or  in  any  other  way,  are  sub- 
ject excltisively  to  the  provisions  cf  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By     Mr.  PHILBI.N: 

H.R.  8449.  A     bill     arranging     for     orderly 
marketing    of   certain    imported    articles;    to 
t>^?  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

R.R.  8450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  supple- 
mental agricultural  workers  can  be  recruited 
for  temporary  employment  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  8451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  eliminate  the  prohibition  against 
the  importation  of  drugs,  medicine,  and  other 
articles  for  the  prevention  of  conception;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relatin'g  to  the  power  of  the 
President  to  make  treaties;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  419^  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  pcpulatron  growth  and  requesting 
the  creation  of  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Population:  to  tlje  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreigii  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  420.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  421.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  bringing  the  Baltic  States  question  before 
the  United  Nations  and  the  conduct  of  free 
elections  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .'Vffairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  422.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  hND  RESOLLTTIOXS 

L'ndcr  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  8452.  A.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
.\rgumcdo-Ortiz  ana  Margarita  Ortiz  de 
.•\rguracdo:  to  the  Committee' on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  8453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.^r- 
graret  G.  Bremner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud:ci:.ry. 

H.R.  8454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ric- 
c.ardo  Ricciardi:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jtidiciarv. 

Bv  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  8455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erdem 
-Ahmet  Tuncsiper;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judlciivry. 
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By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  8456.  A  biu  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
M.illiris:  to  tlic  Committee  on  tlie  Jucllci;uy. 

H.R.  8457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  6. 
Mikuloclcy;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci.iiy. 

By  Mr.  KEEB.S: 

ir  R.  S-i53.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Cvetko 
Grdovlc:  to  the  Conimlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PKI.t.Y: 

II.R.  8459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mre. 
E!cuteria  A.  Lactaocn;  to  the  ComnUitce  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  8460.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ayako  Matsumoto;  to  the  CDmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8461.  A    bill    for    tlie    relief    of    Nadir 
Spahi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
II.R.C4G2.  A  bill  for  the  rtlicf  of  Mrs.  Bcia 
Szwinier;  to  th'?  ComniUtoe  ^m  llie  Judichiry. 
By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDUtWS: 

of  Aldrn 
Jo  D.-iricl;  to  the  Committjce  on  the  Judi- 
cia 


By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDUflWS: 
H.R.  8463.  A    bill   for   thel  relief 
0  D.-iricl;   to  the  Committjce  on 
iary.  j 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
218.  Mr.  SHRH^ER  presented  a  rc.<:nlution 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  of  Ka;n?.;s,  Thnyne 
Smith,  pre.sident.  adopted  May  14.  1065,  at 
Wicliita.  K.ins.,  .stating  opposition  to  S.  1592 
suice  its  obvious  Intent  ran  only  bo  consid- 
ered as  but  a  prelude  to  complctet?limination 
of  article  II,  the  constitulional  right  to  kee-) 
and  bear  arms,  which  was  referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  >^ 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tabulation  of  Results  of  a  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    AL.\BAMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  just  completed  an  ex- 
periment in  the  First  Con.urcssional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  opinions  of  the  district's  cit-* 
izens  regarding  important  national  and 
international  issues  of  the  day. 


We  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  tre- 
mendous t^umlxn-  of  pcrson.s  who  took 
the  time  to  respond  to  a  written  ques- 
tionnaire which  wo  mailed  to  every  home 
in  the  district.  More  thtin  IG.OOO  per- 
sons responded. 

This  is  a  izreat  tribute  to  the  First  Dis- 
trict because  it  shows  tliat  our  people 
want  to  make  their  ideas  on  important 
issues  known  to  their  elected  rrprescnta- 
tive  in  Congress. 

In  order  that  representative  r'ovcrn- 
ment  can  be  effective  it  is  important  that 
elected  officials  know  the  views  of  the 
voters.     Thii,  is  one  way  that  I  can  be  in- 


formed as 
District. 


I  proceed  to  acrve  the  First 


I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
2  of  the  10  issues  raised  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Of  those  resi)onding  to  the 
questionnaire  fully  8G.2  percent  oppose 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  thtis  they  favor  continiiin.t!;  the  State 
authority  to  enact  right-to-work  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  73.5  percent  of 
those  responding  believe  that  our  na- 
tional security  is  at  stake  in  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam,  givin.sr  support  to  the  admin- 
istration in  its  detennination  to  help 
South  Vietnam  resist  outside  aggression 
from  the  r.orth. 

Following  is  the  complete  tabulation 
of  results  of  the  questionnaire: 


rorocnt 


Ves 


Ko 


9. 

10. 


Po  you  favor  "mciirarc"  for  the  arcl  nnanccd  by  an  iiuTi  1-0  in  popi;!',  se.-urity  t:i.\o-?. 

Wntil'l  ynu  iUiprovi'  of  a  Fnicrri!  law  r('i'r:,!iiii:  .-^t"iTo  "rii;l!t  to  work"  laws? 

PI'.oiiM  V'v  Ke'iiral  CoviThu'.i  lit  uii'lortakf  a  proLT.ii]!  for  controllinir  iHillution  in  lakes,  ri\tr.s,  and  streams? 

Po  yon  I'diove  tli.it  our  own  ii;itii.aril  .<oi-ur;ty  is  at  .-:t:ike  in  the  Vicln.am  connict? 

WouM  you  favor  a  cluintro  in  ..ur  iimniL'ration  laws  to  base  a  MTson'tf  a.iinittaiux'  to  the  Uiiitd  States  on  skills  ratlior  than  on'cmiiifrv'of  KirthV 
Do ^,-011  fco!  any  ttato  sliouM  have  tho  right  to  apportion  1  house  of  its  State  legislature  oii  "  " 

voter.*  aireo? _ 

Po  you  supiiort  Fofleral  aid  topiiueation? ' -I .""""lHyiVll 

Woul'i  you  support  a  constitutional  amcnilment  to  [iroviile  for  a  4-vcar  term  for  "the  U.S. 

elocte'i  every  ■_'  years? _ _ '_   _ 

Po  you  f.ivor  t!;e  proposal  to  cive  a  ta.x  credit  to  individuals  for  the  costs  of  hiuher  edueutioni '. 

Would  you  support  a  rrogram  of  Federal  rent  subsidies  to  low-  and  middle-income  families' 


factors  other  than  population  if  a  majority  of  the  State's 
louse  of  Represenfativcs  with  Ji  of  the  ilouseMomLtrs 


13.  8 
7.i.9 
73.5 
51.2 

74.0 

45.0 

74.4 
74  1 

IS.  2 


79.') 
Sii.3 
2tl 
2fi.5 
4s.  8 

2fi.O 
54.4 

IS.  6 
2,'>.9 
81.  g 


United  Nations  Should  Conduct  Free  Elec- 
tions in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
Nations  and  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
request  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  secret  police,  agents,  col- 
umnists, and  all  controls  from  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  also  to  return 
to  their  homes  all  Baltic  exiles  and  de- 
portees from  Siberia  prisons  and  slave 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
free  elections  be  held  in  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  on  the  coming 
15th  of  June,  the  Baltic  States  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  overrun 


by  the  Red  army  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  enactment  of  this  resolution 
to  return  their  freedom  to  these  demo- 
cratic and  peace-loving  nations. 


Christian  Endeavor  Annual  Citizenship 
Award     1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF  ixm\N-.\ 
IN  TPIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRnSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  publicity  today  given  to  youths 
who  are  called  wayward  and  delinquent 
and  others  who  find  thenvselves  in  seri- 
ous trouble  with  the  law;  However,  a 
refreshing  bit  of  news  came  across  my 
desk  this  week  and  I  feel  that  I  should 
share  the  essence  of  it  here  with  my  col- 
lea!rues. 

The  International  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  recently  announced  the  award 


recipients  in  its  annual  citizenship 
awards  program.  This  contest  received 
hundreds  of  entries,  .showing  that  there 
is  indeed  a  large  number  of  our  young 
people  who  are  interested  in  practicing 
good  citizenship. 

One  of  the  individual  award  winners  is 
a  young  lad  from  my  hometown  of 
Evansville,  Ind.  The  boy,  Gary  W.  Haire, 
is  only  17.  His  interest  and  his  activities, 
however,  show  that  he  is  indeed,  a  ma- 
ture citizen  of  this  country.  He  is  active 
in  both  church  and  school  affairs. 

His  winning  entry,  published  fast  in 
his  higli  school  paper,  was  a  cartoon 
showing  a  drunken  driver  saying  •'Par- 
don me.  I  didn't  know  I  was  loaded." 

For  his  efforts  Mr.  Haire  will  receive 
a  cash  award  and  a  grant  which  will 
enable  him  to  attend  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor's  international  con- 
vention in  Dallas.  Tex.,  this  year. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  such  a  young 
man  comes  from  my  district.  But  I  am 
even  more  pleased  to  learn  that  such 
young  people  arc  being  recognized  for 
their  efforts  in  good  citizenship,  helping 
to  allay  the  belief  that  our  young  people 
are  not  being  trained  to  become  good 
citizens. 
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Congressional  Modernization 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 
Lh'.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 

11  19G5.  our  colleague,  the  Congres.sman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Mo.n'agan],  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress. 

The  problem  cf  congrcs-sional  reorga- 
nization is  a  great  challenge,  not  only  to 
that  committee  but>also,  to  the  Congress 
itself  and  it  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  we  have  taken  it  uijon  our- 
selves to  be  our  own  critics  in  a  construc- 
tive sense.  One  of  the  problems  will  be 
to  maintain  our  momentum  and  to  re- 
tain a  judicial  and  di.spassionate  attitude 
toward  all  proposals  for  change. 

We  have  recently  made  some  impor- 
tant imi^rovemcnts  in  our  procedures.  I 
believe  that  more  arc  necessary  and  I  am 
confident  they  will  be  effected. 

Representative  Monagan's  statement 
made  a  great  contribution  to  enlightened 
discu.ssion  of  this  problem  and  I  include 
this  statement  with  other  remarks : 

Statement  of  Congressman  John  S.  Mona- 

C\N,  DEiMOCRAT,  Of    CoNNLCTICUT,  PkESLNTED 

HUT   11,   1965 
(Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation   of    Congress.    Old    Supreme    Court 

Chamber.  U.S.  Capitol) 

I  do  not  come  before  you  today  as  a  bc- 
llttler  of  Congress.  To  me  it  Is  not  a  "sap- 
less branch."  Nor  Is  the  Chamber  in  which 
I  serve  a  "house  out  of  order."  It  is  a 
viable,  active,  and  responsive  politicp.l  or- 
gr:nism  and  the  greatest  instrument  of  free 
gcvernmcnt  in  the  hi.^,tory  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  products  of  our 
free  pres.s  has  been  a  spate  of  uninformed 
and  unrealistic  criticism  of  Congress.  Even 
P^igeant  magazine  la,?t  November  turned  an 
Inquiring  eye  on  Capitol  Hill  and  sandwiched 
Its  notorious  rating  of  Congressmen  be- 
tween articles  on  "Kis.=^ing  After  Marriage" 
and  ads  explaining  how  to  remove  hemor- 
rhoids. 

Certainly  Congress  has  its  failings  as  does 
every  human  organization.  Its  procedures 
could  well  be  upgraded  in  many  instances, 
but  this  is  different  from  not  being  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  of  the  public  will.  To  get  a 
proper  comparison,  one  need  only  l'X)k  at 
the  other  parliaments  in  the  world  and  de- 
cide lio'.v  many  are  more  truly  representative 
than  ours.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  our 
practices  may  be  Improved.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  attack  the  adequacy  cf  the  insti- 
tution. The  former  claim  is  justified.  The 
latter  is  not. 

Of  course,  procedural  reforms  have  impor- 
tance, but  I  do  not  att,ach  to  them  the  same 
significance  as  do  some  impatient  commen- 
tators. Our  forms  have  a  protective  func- 
tion and  the  winnowing  legislative  process 
Is  a  guarantor  of  bett^^r  laws  than  action  by 
simple  fiat.  Surely  under  our  systom  the 
will  of  the  people  is  made  effective  when  it 
is  e-xpres-^ed  with  sijfflcient  strength  and  that 
is  the  proper  meas\ire  of  fxDpular  government. 

In  view  of  the  Jaundiced  view  of  Congress 
expressed  by  many,  I  suggest  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  these  hearings  re- 
E'llt  from  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  Itself  and  represent  a  sort  of  cx- 
amimition  of  conscience  which  is  solid  evi- 
dence ol  the  strength  of  this  institution. 
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I  should  like  to  make  one  other  general- 
ization which  to  me  seems  important.  It  Is 
that  the  proper  relation  must  be  maintained 
between  the  legislative  and  the  other 
branches  of  our  Government.  For  example, 
recent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  lawmaking  activity  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  body,  not  subject  to  periodic 
election,  has  always  been  well  advised  in  its 
lawmaking.  Objection  may  also  be  made  to 
usurpation  of  power  by  executive  agencies. 
Tlie  solution  of  this  imbalance,  of  course,  is 
rot  rulemaking  but  a  virtue  advocated  by 
Mr.  Jii;^;lice  Frankfurter  and  called  judicial 
restraint. 

It  is  miporlr.nt  to  point  out  that  Congress 
Is  not  stuck  in  a  mud  bog  of  indifference. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  piissage  in  the  cur- 
rent House  of  rules  changes  covering  the  21- 
da.y  callup  from  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  provision  concerning  the  unanimous-con- 
pcnt  requirem.ent  for  sending  bills  to  con- 
ference, as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  steering 
committee.  Tliese  were  reforms  urged  by 
Senator  CL.^r.K  and  Representatives  Reuss 
and  Bolling  in  their  books.  Thus,  what 
these  commentators  have  described  as  major 
roadblocks  to  effective  operation  have  been 
eliminated  by  voluntary  action. 

When  the  current  congres.=ional  redistrlct- 
ing  changes  are  added  to  these  procedural 
retorms  it  appears  that  most  of  the  objec- 
tions of  these  critics  have  been  removed— 
or  will  have  been  renioved  in  a  period  of  2 
or  .3  years. 

I  should  like  cl.^o  to  cmph.u^ize  the  mer- 
curial character  of  press  aJid  edit-orial  com- 
ment on  Congress  which  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  the  brief  space  of  2  years  ran  the 
gamut  from  hurling  epithets  like  "do  noth- 
ing" and  "lackluster"  to  showcri.ng  praise 
a£  one  of  the  most  effective  CongreE?es  in 
history.  This  inability  to  under.^tand  the 
!:atural  and  calculated  restraints  of  cur  sys- 
tem docs  not  help  m  reaching  a  fair  appraisal 
of  tlie  work  of  Congress. 

I  certainly  do  not  me:.n  to  say  that  no  re- 
form is  pos.<^ible.  In  this  area,  moderniza- 
tion is  essential  in  government  as  elsewhere 
if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  and 
changing  demai.ds  that  are  placed  upon  us. 

With  salary  incrcscs  for  Members  and 
stalls,  and  the  provision  of  a  legislative  as- 
sistant in  the  House,  much  help  has  been 
given  in  moving  toward  efSciency,  but  fur- 
ther steps  are  necessary.  Expert,  account- 
ants should  be  provided  to  put  appropria- 
tions bills  in  proper  context  by  iJiifonned 
comment  on  c.irrycN  ers,  cost  increases,  and 
other  important  elements.  Departments 
shotild  be  required  to  make  a  clear  separa- 
tion between  operating  expenses  and  capital 
investments.  Reports  on  appropriations  bills 
should  more  clearly  state  the  impact  of  each 
bill   on   current  and  future   budgets. 

Another  reform  needed  for  effective  opera- 
tion is  the  elimination  of  the  capacity  of 
one  Member  *o  prevent  committees  from 
sitting  while  a  particular  Chajnber  is  In 
session. 

I  feel.  too.  that  a  reasonably  adequate 
st;tff  cf  each  committee  should  be  made 
available  for  minority  members.  This  prac- 
tice is  now  followed  in  sonae  conimitt^es.  but 
it  is  not  tiiiiversal  and  it  should  be  followed 
everywhere.  The  capacity  of  the  minority 
to  examine  and  criticize  should  not  be 
Rbr:<iged.  but  should  be  preserved  as  a  basic 
strength  of  our  system. 

Another  frequent  preventive  of  efficient 
operation  which  should  be  removed  is  the  re- 
quirement ih  t  the  previous  day"s  Journal 
should  be  read.  In  these  days  of  modern 
printing,  this  rule  Is  no  longer  practical  and 
serves  merely  as  a  convenient  instrument  of 
delay. 

Wliile  I  do  not  favor  required  public  dis- 
closure of  private  finances — since  I  consider 
it  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  the  creation 
of  a  presumption  against  public  servants — 


I  do  feel  that  Improvement  is  badly  needed 
In  the  area  of  conflict  of  interest.  Here  in- 
creased clarity  is  vitally  Important.  What 
is  a  "conflict  of  Interest"?  In  what  cases 
does  It  arise?  When  Is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress going  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety? 

A  review  of  th)s  field  of  law  is  necessary. 
The  provision  of  ,proper  guidelines  after  free 
and  open  discussion  will  benefit  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

This  is  a  brief  category  of  po?sible  re- 
forms. Of  course,  there  are  many  others, 
not  a  few  of  which  are  appropriate  and  ur;e- 
ful.      Each,    witness    will    have    his    own    list. 

One  other  change  is  vival  I  think.  It  is 
the  setting  of  a  limitation  on  the  inordinate 
time  spent  in  our  campaigns.  This  Is  more 
true,  of  course,  of  presidentinl  compalgns. 
but  it  is  also  characteristic  of  senatorial 
campaigns  as  well. 

I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  consid- 
er the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  and 
that  through  weaving  together  these  pro- 
posals and  those  made  by  other?,  we  may  be 
able  to  improve  the  operation  of  our  funda- 
mentally sound  institution — the  Congress 
of  tile  United  States. 


Firearms  Control  Legislation 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

on   Nirw    HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATII'ES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  dis- 
cussion has  been  generated  by  S.  1592 
and  H.R.  662$,  the  controversial  fire- 
arms control  jegislation. 

I  have  takeli  a  position  in  opposition 
to  this  legislation  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  oppres.s:ve  and  unrealistic,  particu- 
larly that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  purchase 
of  firearms  from  mail  order  houses  by 
individuals.  I  believe  this  provision 
would  discriminate, against  gun  owners 
and  collectors  in  smaller  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

Previous  legislation  introduced  in  the 
Congress  would  permit  mail  order  sales 
and  require  the  purchaser  to  register 
when  securing  firearms  in  this  manner. 
I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  S.  1592 
or  H.R.  6628  which  flatly  prohibits  such 
sales. 

Since  tire  introduction  of  S.  1592  and 
its  House  counterpart,  my  ofBce  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  m.ail  fi'om  outraged 
sportsmen  who  sought  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation. For  this  reason,  on  May  14,  I 
sponsored  a  public  hearing  in  Exeter, 
N.H.,  on  firearms  control.  Over  300  in- 
terested spoi-tsmen  attended  this  hearmg 
to  voice  their  views.  Those  in  attend- 
ance presented  both  their  own  personal 
views  and  the  views  of  organizations  to 
which  they  belonged.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  these  people  were  not 
unaware  of  the  problems  caused  by  the 
unregulated  traCQc  in  firearms.  They 
were  aware  of  the  needs  for  some  regu- 
lation to  check  the  sale  of  fireanns  to 
minors  and  felons.  They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  concerned  that  S.  1592  as 
written    placed    undue    restrictions    on 
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legitimate  rcsix)nsible  firearms  users. 
For  example,  the  bill  makes  no  allow- 
iiiiccs  for  unserviceable  antique  weapons. 
It  makes  no  exceptions  for  the  trans- 
portation and  sending  of  weapons  to  or 
by  law  enforcement  olTiccrs.  And,  as 
previously  pointed  out,  it  places  an  ab- 
.^olute  embargo  on  the  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  firearms  to  individ- 
uals. 

The  300-plu5  people  in  attendance  at 
the  hearing  expressed  nearly  unanimous 
opposition  to  S.  1592  as  now  draft-ed.  I 
.■^hare  this  opposition  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  respective  committees 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deal- 
ing with  this  legislation  will  see  fit  to 
incorporate  responsible  amendments 
and  revisions  which  will  make  this  legis- 
lation acceptable  to  lesitimate  firearms 
users. 


Orderly  Marketing  Legislation — Act  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  FHILBIN 

OF    MA.S.S\ruUSi.TT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speakei",  I  liave 
today  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
provide  orderly  marketing  which  I  trust 
Vvill  provide  a  new  solution  to  the  hard- 
ships being  experienced  by  the  shoe  in- 
dustry and  other  domestic  industries 
currently  bein.g  burdened  down  by  the 
steadily  growing,  and  extremely  danger- 
ous flood  of  foreign  imports  that  are 
coming  into  this  country. 

The  bill  is  dc.'-igncd  to  provide  some 
relief  from  the  inadequacies  of  present 
trade  treaty  and  trade  laws  which  have 
made  possible  the  influx  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  of  many  descriptions. 
These  imports  are.  as  I  predicted  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  trade  bill 
and  the  reciprocal  treaty  bills  endanger- 
ing the  prosperity  and  stability,  not  only 
of  the  shoe  industry,  but  of  many  other 
American  industries  as  well. 

Unless  seme  way  is  found  before  long — 
and  the  hoiu*  is  late — to  curb  the  very 
distiu-bing  flow  into  this  country  of  these 
goods  and  products,  irreparable  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  shoe  industry  and  to 
the  many  other  industries  that  are  feel- 
ing the  sharp,  crttshing  impact  of  cut- 
throat foreign  competition. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be 
promptly  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  when  it 
goes  into  effect  that  it  will  permit  the  in- 
dustries concerned  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tive, unfair  competition  presently  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  operation  of 
existing  trade  laws. 

Personally.  I  have  never  been  im- 
pressed by  the  difficulty  of  this  problem 
which  stems  to  my  mind  from  ill-advised 
policies  of  this  Government  which  are 
allowing  foreign  industries  to  take  over, 
not  only  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign 
markets  but  an  increasingly  large  part 
of  our  domestic  market  as  well,  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  25  percent. 


If  proper  safeguards  had  been  written 
into  the  trade  laws  responsible  for  this 
unfair,  cutthroat  competition,  we  would 
not  now  be  facing  the  serious  situation 
that  is  developing  in  the  shoe  industry, 
and  in  other  domestic  industries. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  be  con- 
.sidercd  at  an  early  date  by  the  Hou.se 
and  passed  so  that  the  affected  industries 
and  tiieir  faithful  workers  now  con- 
fronted with  the  prospert'Of  diminished 
prosperity  and  di.-'appeariiig  employment 
will  be  spared  from  the.sc  dread  evils, 
and  so  that  our  .'.mcricap  ecoiinmy  may 
go  forward,  as  it  should  and  can,  to 
higher  levels  that  wiil  insure  increased 
pro-M-'eiity.  larger  employftient  opportu- 
nities, and  well-being  for  btsinesr.,  for  the 
workers,  and  for  the  Amei^ican  i:)cople. 

I  hope  Congress  will  soc^r  attack  these 
menacing  conditions  acfo.ss  a  broad 
front  with  eflective  mea.'^ures  to  furnLsh 
relief  to  the  ae':5rieved  industries  and 
workers  and  our  great  free  economy 
wiiich  is  facing  such  dire  and  dangerous 
threats  from  cheap  foreigri  imports. 


Joe  Martin  Testimonial 
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The  275th  Anniversary  of  Phil.ilelphia's 
21st   Ward 


EXTENSION  OF  RgMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP    PFNXSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1965 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  special  Jiaie  sup- 
plement of  the  Review,  the  community 
newspaper  of  Philadelphia's  21st  wai'd, 
which  is  celebrating  its  275th  year  in 
1965. 

Amid  buildings  con-stnictcd  long  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Indf  pendence,  the 
people  of  Roxborouiih,  Manayunk,  and 
Wissahickon  have  preserved  a  commu- 
nity as  unique  as  the  one  that  saw  the 
British  march  up  the  rid^e  early  in  the 
morning  of  May  20.  1778. 

Although  the  little  village  of  Ro.x- 
borough,  whiclr.  once  con.^sted  of  a  few 
Houses  scattered  dowi  the  road,  is  now 
fully  grown,  one  can  still  see  signposts  of 
the  past.  For  instance,  Roxborough  is 
one  community  v.here  you  can  still  see  a 
horse  on  the  street.  Many  riding  stables 
serve  patrons  who  like  to  gallop  up  and 
down  the  trails  of  the  Wi.sfahickon. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  now  more 
houses  and  people  in  the  community, 
which  was  once  known  as  Roxborough 
Township.  There  are  also  more 
chiu'ches  and  schools.  Television,  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  Schuylkill  Expressway 
have  brought  a  new  era  to  the  formerly 
isolated  ridge  of  land  between  Wi.ssa- 
hickon  Creek  and  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Yet  the  21st  ward  is  still  an  exciting 
place.  Although  concrete  has  covered 
the  flelds  and  pastureland,  and  shopping 
centers  and  parking  lots  have  come  to 
the  vales  and  valleys  of  Roxborough. 
Shawmont,  and  Wissahickon,  the  un- 
usual loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  21st 
ward  for  their  community  is  one  .sisnpost 
of  the  past  that  will  never  Come  down. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  M\ssACiiu..r'rrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mo.'.t  moving  tributes  ever  paid  to  a  Mem- 
ber oi  this  body  v.as  rendered  to  our  be- 
loved former  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Jo.s::r'ii  W.  Martin.  Jn..  of  Ma.s.sachu- 
sotts.  by  the  people  of  his  district  at  a 
N(>wton,  Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
achic\tmcnt  dinner  In  that  city  la.st 
ni>2ht. 

Your  eloquent  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
v.ere  a  moving  tribute  to  a  man  with 
whom  you  have  shared  the  burdens  of 
public  service  throughout  most  of  your 
liferi;-:ie.  The  hiunorous.  kindly,  gener- 
ous words  of  the  Vice  President  en- 
thralled audience  of  800  persons,  who 
sat  spellbound  as  these  warm  messages 
came  to  them  by  way  of  a  telephone 
transmission  making  the  first  public  use 
of  Early  Biixl,  the  communications  satel- 
lite. 

We  from  Mas.'iachusetts.  who  have  spe- 
cial reasons  to  knov.-  and  love  Joe  Mar- 
tin, are  indebted  to  everyone  who  made 
this  occa.«;ion  such  a  dramatic  succe-s.-;, 
particularly  our  minority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  v.'ho  flew  to 
Massachusetts  to  deliver  a  keynote 
speech. 

His  words  arc  a  rare  chronicle  of  a 
unique  career  in  public  service.  They 
are  a  valuation  summary  of  the  distinc- 
tive lifetime  of  our  friend,  from  birth 
in  North  Attlchoro  to  these  years  of 
crowning  achievements. 

Because  this  biographical  address  of 
Congressman  Ford  will  serve  a  valuable 
historic  purj^ose.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  it 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Congressiox.\l  Rec- 
ord, at  the  conclusion  of  my  rcmar.ks: 

TESTII*IONI.^L      FOR     JOSEPH     W.     MARTIN.     JR  , 

Nfwton,  M.ass..  Mat  24.  1065 
( By  Gerai  D  R.  Ford  ) 

.Mthouf;!!  this  is  a  nonpartisan  dinner, 
I  would  like  to  suy  that  I'm  particiilnrly 
plea.ed  to  be  here  because  I  understand  XhM 
the  city  of  Newton  c:i!~ts  the  largest  number 
of  Republican  votes  of  any  community  in 
Ma.ssachusctt-s.  As  the  leader  of  the  op- 
pressed minority  in  tlie  House,  it's  a  pleas- 
ure to  bo  in  such  a  friendly  environment. 

While  everyone  knows  that  it  was  Nathan 
Hale  who  said,  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  for  my  coiuUry,"  tonight  I  would 
like  to  add  a  modern  corolhiry  to  that  famous 
.statement.  It  is  this:  '"nie  Republican  P.irty 
1  egrets  that  it  has  but  one  Joe  Martin  to 
give  to  our  country."  All  would  agree  that 
more  Joe  Martins  would  make  America  even 
greater. 

I  feel  a  special  kinship  for  our  guest  of 
hnnor  JoK  Martin  once  said,  "Tlie  position 
of  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Bepre.-ent- 
atives  is  the  most  tliankless  Job  in  Washing- 
ton. I  would  not  take  10  times  $10,000  to 
return  to  it."  And  now  I'm  the  fellow  who's 
trying  to  fill  the  giant  shoes  that  Joe  wore 
for  M  long,  with  such  distinction,  dedication 
a'ld  ability. 

But  Joe  Map.tin  and  I  have  something  else 
In  common.  We  have  both  been  avid  amatcnr 
ath]ete.=^.     I  was  once  a  fair  football  player 


at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  he  was 
once  a  very  good  semipro  basebaU  player. 

Many  of  you  may  not  know  that  Joe  has 
rn.iinuiined  his  contacts  with  baseball 
through  the  years.  When  the  great  Wa^h- 
infton  Senators'  pitcher.  Walter  Johnson,  ran 
for  Cangres.<:-,  his  friend  Joe  Martin  wrote 
tv,o  cam^wign  speeches  for  him — one  to  give 
before  labor  groups,  and  the  other  to  give 
before  farmers.  Unfortunately  Johnson  was 
a  better  pitcher  than  politician.  He  got 
the  two  speeches  mixed  up,  delivering  the 
labor  speech  to  farmers  and  vice  versa.  Need- 
less to  say,  be  lost  the  election,  which  per- 
haps proves  what  Joe  Martin  learned  a  long 
time  !tgo:  It's  easier  to  be  a  great  Washington 
Senator  than  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  man  we  honor  tonitjht  has  had  the 
most  remarkable  record  of  public  service  of 
any  person  currently  active  on  the  political 
scene.  So.  if  he  will  forgive  me.  I  would  like 
to  turn  these  remarks  Into  my  version  of 
•This  Is  "Vour  Life." 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  was  born  on  No- 
vember 3.  1884,  the  day  before  Cirover  Cleve- 
land was  elected  President  for  the  first  time. 
His  father  wanted  to  name  him  Grover 
Cleveland  Martin.  But  his  mother,  a 
stanch  Republican,  Bald,  "Grover's  a  dog's 
name." 

His  father  was  a  hardw-orking  North  Attle- 
boro  blacksmith  whose  earnings  were  never 
more  than  $18  a  week. 

Since  the  family  was  poor,  young  Joe 
started  to  work  outside  of  .school  hours  at 
the  age  of  .'^ix.  One  of  h'n  jobs  was  to  brush 
the  flies  off  the  horses  while  his  father  shod 
them.  Another  job  was  as  a  delivery  boy 
for  the  North  Attlcboro  Evening  Chronicle. 
(Now  probably  every  newsboy  dreams  of  one 
day  becoming  the  owner  of  the  paper.  But 
Joe  Martin  was  one  young  man  who  was  to 
make  this  dream  come  true.) 

He  got  his  political  start  by  marching  in  a 
torchlight  parade  for  William  McKinley  In 
1896.  At  the  time,  a  family  friend  told  his 
father,  'Don't  let  that  boy  go  into  politics — 
he's  too  good  a  boy." 

Joe,  who  was  otherwise  a  fellow  of  ex- 
tremely good  sense,  did  not  listen  to  this 
Eound  advice.  Traveling  by  horse  and  buggy, 
he  campaigned  for  the  Mrssachu.iotts  House 
of  Representatives  in  1911,  and  wfs  elected — 
age  27. 

In  191G  he  began  attending  Republican 
presidential  conventions.  This  would  be- 
come a  habit  of  more  than  50  years"  duration. 
And  today  he  holds  the  record — unsurpassed 
m  either  party — of  having  been  five  times 
the  permanent  chairman  of  national  conven- 
tions. 

His  irentle  humor  has  broken  many  tense 
moments  at  conventions,  as  all  of  us  recaU 
'^ho  were  at  San  Francisco  in  1956  when  a 
NebrftEka  delegate  tried  to  nominate  "Joe 
Smith"  for  Vice  President. 

But  not  all  moments  at  national  conven- 
tions are  so  supercharged.  At  his  first  con- 
venUon.  Joe  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  find  that  a  poker  game  was  In  prog- 
ress in  his  hotel  room.  And  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  discovered  that  the  dealer  was 
none  other  than  the  legendary  Diamond  Jim 
Brady. 

By  1924  Joe  was  running  for  Congress,  and 
he's  held  that  office  as  vour  Representative 
ever  since. 

^These  were  the  days  of  great  orators  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  not 
an  Crngrcssmcn  could  keep  from  wallowing 
m  cliches.  Joe  remembers  that  one  of  the 
first  "great"  speeches  he  heard  began:  "I 
say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  politics  makes 
strange  bedfellows.  Especially  since  women 
fot  into  'em." 

Joe  was  put  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Of  course,  he  really  wanted  to 
be  on  the  Post  OfHce  Committee.  (But  not 
£11  freshmen  legislators  could  be  that  lucky.) 
Interestingly,  at  that  time  the  Foreign  Af- 


fairs Comniittee  spent  a  full  week  debating 
such  earth-shaking  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  authorize  $20,000  for  an  interna- 
tional poultry  show  In  Tulsa. 

The  new  Congressman  began  to  establish 
his  lifetime  reputation  as  a  fighter  for  New 
England.  But  he  also  learned  the  pitfalls  of 
his  office.  After  getting  a  new  post  office  for 
Pall  River,  it  turned  out  that  the  building 
contract  went  to  a  firm  in  St.  Louis.  The 
building  was  constructed  not  with  Fall  River 
granite,  but  with  Indiana  limestone.  And  to 
top  it  all  off,  the  job  of  night  watchman 
was  given  to  the  father  of  Joe's  Democratic 
opponent. 

■yet.  despite  such  temporary  setbacks,  he 
kept  getting  reelected  to  Congress.  A  dairy- 
man from  Taunton  once  said,  "I  vote  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket,  except  for  Con- 
gressman Martin.  I  always  vote  for  him  be- 
cause my  father  told  me  to,  15  years  ago." 
Indeed,  Joe  Martin  had  become  a  vital  in- 
stitution in  his  district. 

Mucli  descr\e<l  recognition  came  often  to 
Joe  Martin.  In  1936 — he  was  chosen  Repub- 
lican national  commiteeman  from  Massachu- 
setus.  In  1938 — he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. In  1939 — he  became  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House.  In  1940 — he  was  con- 
sidered a  dark  horse  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  received  44  votes  at  the  conven- 
tion. Although  he  never  sought  the  office, 
this  is  what  the  great  Kansas  editor,  William 
Allen  White,  said  of  him:  "He  will  make 
•  •  •  if  the  dice  roll  right,  a  liberty-loving 
President." 

When  Wendell  Willkie  was  made  the  1940 
nominee,  he  begged  Joe  to  become  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Put- 
ting devotion  to  party  above  jjcrsonal  wishes, 
as  usual,  Joe  accepted  the  post.  As  chair- 
man he  had  the  rare  distinction  of  seeing  the 
committee  evicted  from  its  building  -when  it 
■was  purchased  by  an  organization  that  h.osn't 
been  to  friendly  to  most  Republicans.  How- 
ever, although  he  was  far  from  a  wealthy 
man,  Joe  took  over  another  btiilding  and  ob- 
ligated himself  as  a  personal  liability  for  the 
$33,000  lease.  (Is  there  any  wonder  why  Re- 
publicans love  Joe  Martin?) 

The  greatest  tribute  came  to  Joe  Martin 
In  1947  when  he  was  first  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Next  to  the  President,  as  most 
students  of  government  know,  the  Speaker  Is 
the  most  powerful  elective  official  in  the 
United  States. 

But  what  most  people  don't  know  is  that 
besides  pre.'Jiding  over  the  House,  the  Speaker 
has  a  great  many  other  duties — such  as 
supervising  a  Capitol  bank  with  assets  of  $4 
million.  The  Speaker  also  has  responsibility 
for  four  barbershojjs  and  a  beauty  parlor. 
But  Joe.  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  told  a  col- 
league, "I  think  I'll  let  you  run  the  beauty 
parlor.  Yoxi  are  more  experienced  with  the 
women  than  I  am." 

This  question  of  experience  with  the  oppo- 
site sex  was  to  change  rapidly.  For  under 
the  new  law  of  presidential  succession, 
Si>oaker  Martin  was  first  in  line  if  any- 
thing happ)ened  to  President  Truman. 
(There  was  no  Vice  President  •when  Truman 
succeeded  F.D.R,  you  will  recall.)  Of 
course,  the  possibility  of  a  bachelor  Presi- 
dent was  a  great  temptation  to  the  single 
ladies  of  this  country.  Joe  Martin  w-as  del- 
uged with  offers  of  marriage.  (One  pro- 
posal that  particularly  amured  him  came 
from  a  woman  spiritualist  in  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va..  who  wrote  that  the  deceased  Wendell 
Willkie  had  told  her  to  marry  Joe.) 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  for  Joe 
Martin's  success.  But  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion Just  two  of  them. 

The  first  is  his  adherence  to  the  old  New 
England  principle  of  thrift.  Once  Joe  M.\r- 
TiN  invited  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  his  office  for  lunch.  He  called  a  caterer 
for  some  box  lunches  and  was  told  that  they 
would  cost  $2  apiece.     Well,  this  seemed  a 


bit  high  to  Joe,  so  he  shopped  around  until 
he  found  a  man  who  would  provide  a  box 
lunch  for  $1.19.  I  am  sure  that  this  makes 
Joe  the  only  man  in  American  history  to 
entertain  a  President  at  such  a  bargain  price. 
And,  of  course,  Joe  has  always  applied  this 
same  principle  to  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Second.  Joe  Martin  Is  a  very  likeable  per- 
son. Even  those  who  are  his  political  op- 
ponents have  come  to  have  a  special  place 
in  their  hearts  for  him.  For  example,  there 
is  quite  a  collection  of  CJOP  elephants  in 
Joes  office,  and  one  of  the  most  handsome 
■R'as  given  to  him  by  Harry  Truman.  The 
story  behind  this  is  that  someone  sent  it  to 
the  White  Hou.=e,  and  President  Truman  told 
his  secretary.  "Take  this  up  to  Joe  Martin. 
I  don't  want  any  damned  dancing  elephants 
around  here." 

Joe  has  served  our  Nation  with  great  skill. 
He  has  been  a  major  force  in  some  of  the 
most  crucial  decisipns  of  our  times.  To  cite 
just  one  instance:  During  World  War  II 
General  Marshall  came  to  him  and  asked 
for  $1.6  billion  to  manufacture  an  atomic 
bomb.  Joe's  job  would  be  to  try  to  get  this 
money  from  Congress  largely  on  faith — for 
the  greatest  secrecy  had  to  be  maintained. 
Thus,  to  a  large  extent,  Joe  Martin  was  re- 
sponsible for  putting  through  a  program 
that  eventually  shortened  the  'war  and  saved 
millions  of  American  lives. 

But  speaking  to  you,  in  a  sense,  as  a  rep- 
re.'5entati\ e  of  Joe  Martin's  party,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  "Joe  Mar- 
tin—Republican." 

When  he  ■was  first  nominated  for  House 
leader  in  1939,  it  was  said  of  him:  "We  are 
doing  more  than  electing  a  floor  leader.  'We 
are  choosing  a  symbol  of  the  Republican 
Party." 

And  Joe  Martin  has  been  a  magnificent 
symbol  of  integrity,  dedication,  honor  and 
patriotism. 

Through  the  darkest  days  of  Republican 
Party  history,  he  has  played  one  of  the  most 
significant  roles  in  keeping  the  two-party 
system  alive  and  functioning. 

The  dedication  of  Joe  ALartin's  autobiog- 
raphy reads:  "To  the  millions  of  Republi- 
cyms-crand  to  the  many  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents as  well — ■who  fought  with  me 
through  the  years  to  maintain  the  two-party 
system  of  government  in  the  United  States." 

This  has  been  Joe  Martin's  greatest  fight. 
And  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  are 
very  much  in  his  debt,  and  owe  htm  a  last- 
ing vote  of  thanks. 

From  all  of  us,  Joe  Martin,  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 


Fire  Commissioner  Hink 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1965 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  our  beloved  fire 
commissioner,  George  E.  Hink,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  May  23,  1965.  The  Members 
of  Congress  from  Philadelphia  have  been 
firlly  aware  of  the  meiits  and  competence 
of  this  man  who  was  truly  a  dedicated 
fireman's  fireman,  an  excellent  person, 
and  a  dear  friend.  'We  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

George  E.  Hink  entered  the  fire  de- 
partment in  1921  and  his  interest  in  the 
workings  of  the  department  was  such  as 
to  warrant  early  promotion.    He  rapidly 
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rose  to  deputy  commissioner,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  with  honor  until  the  retire- 
ment of  Commissioner  Frank  L.  Mc- 
Naniee  just  about  a  year  ago.  He  was 
credited  with  savinp;  foreign-flag  ships 
wliich  caught  fire  while  in  port  in  Phila- 
deiphia.  He  experienced  some  fearsome 
fuvs  and  had  some  brushes  with  disaster 
durir.g  his  long  career.  His  advice  was 
sought  and  his  wisdom  was  shared  by 
members  of  the  department,  and  his 
recall  from  this  earthly  scmac  creates  a 
lo.ss  w  hich  will  be  felt  by  liislliost  of  asso- 
ciates and  friends,  as  well  as  by  his 
bereaved  family,  to  whom  we  offer  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  condolences. 

Eternal  rest  give  unro  him,  O  Lord,  and 
let  tile  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  J^ac 


ice. 


Republicans:  Another  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OK    MASSACnrSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdan.  Mcy  25,  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  recent  statement  by  our  distin- 
tiuislied  colleogue  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  Representative  St.an  Tupper,  the 
full  text  of  which  appeared  in  the  Port- 
land Sunday  Telegram  :May  16,  1963. 

Congre^sman  TtrppER,  in  liis  compre- 
liLnsive  and  forceful  statement,  has 
placed  in  proper  perspective  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Republican  Party;  moreover, 
he  advances  some  provocative  proposals 
for  the  party's  cciiusc  in  the  future. 

I  v.ush  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  for  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  strong  tv.o-party  government. 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  correct  the 
d.niaging  inib.ilance  that  exists  In  the 
sTcr.gth  of  our  two-party  system,  there  must 
be  abrupt  ar.d  bold  changes  made  within  the 
niir.ority  party:  .'inother  year  may  be  too  late. 

We  now  have  at  best  a  one-and-a-half 
p.-ifty  system  in  Washington,  with  the  specter 
of  one-party  government  in  the  Nation  In- 
cro.isingly  before  ns.  Tlie  responsibility  for 
this  serious  imbala'.ice  rests  squarely  with  the 
Repv.blican  Party. 

If  honest  with  ourselves.  Republicans  must 
admit  that  our  party  has  abjectedly  failed  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  voters  for 
v,-:;I  over  three  decades.  Our  victories  have 
re.rly  always  been  victory  oi  the  individual 
r.t'her  than  of  party.  The  only  Republican 
presidential  victory  since  1928  was  a  reward 
to  a  War  hero.  General  Eisenhower  could 
have  just  as  easily  been  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  often  erave  the  impression  that  he 
•..l.-'r.ed  he  h.ad  been. 

V/hile  it  grieves  me  to  say  so,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  still  looked  upon  by  the  aver- 
age run-of-the-mill  voter  as  the  party  of  the 
we.tlthy.  rather  stuffy  and  lacking  in  imagl- 
n  ;:.on.  Dc.-pite  the  considerable  efforts  of 
:■.  handful  of  Republican  governors.  Senators. 
raid  Congre?smen  to  change  this  unfortunate 
Im.ige.  It  still  persists. 

It  is  disquieting  Id  read  comments  scorn- 
ir.g  tlio  idea  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
Republican  Party  declining  to  a  splinter 
p.irty  status  simply  because  it  has  managed 
to  survive  in  the  past.  This  is  but  wishful 
thinking:  with  little  better  than  20  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  now  preferring  the 


Republican  Party,  we  face  the  ultimate  loss 
of  many  of  these  loyal  partisans  tmlcss  we 
Si\c  tluin  a  better  reason  to  vote  Republican. 

It  is  possible  that  a  nuoiber  of  congres- 
sional scats  from  hitherto  Republican  dis- 
tricts, but  lost  to  Democrats  in  the  19(34  elec- 
tion, will  be  restored  to  the  OOP  in  19(16,  but 
it  would  be  fiplly  to  .it.uinic  that  gaining  back 
th.it  wiiich  we  shoiUd  nevoj-  h;vve  lost  is  an 
i:>(.l!o;ttion  of  prog! ess.  Oni  the  contrary,  it 
could  be  the  fm.il  coup  etc  grace  to  the 
Republican  Party  if  these  .si. its  are  not  won 
b.  ck  by  Repi.iblicr\ns  in   lOdG. 

Tiicre  r.rc  those  who  loi  cily  profess  that 
Democratic  promises,  plat;  orms,  programs, 
and  policies  enconipass  sohKlons  to  all  prob- 
lems. Currently  this  is  a  lied  government 
by  ••consensu;-."  W'c  need  not  dwell  upon 
what  has  happened  iu  other  nations,  in  otlior 
time.",  when  debate  and  dis!  cut  lessened  to  a 
point  where  it  was  finally  itillcd,  and  con- 
serisus  became  tyranny  or  d  ctatorshlp. 

Certainly  the  motives  of  President  Johnson 
should  not  be  iinpugned,  lor  he  ir  merely  us- 
ing his  vast  skills  of  .persuasion  to  braig  his 
legislative  programs  to  Iruiclon.  With  dyna- 
mic Icadcrsliip  from  the  White  House,  it  is 
most  diilicult  for  constructive  dissent  from 
tiie  minority  party  to  makej  much  of  an  im- 
pact. Yet.  ditlicalt  as  tiie  job  may  be.  Re- 
publican voices  must  be  he.ird  and  associated 
wuh  re.:£ori  rather  than  reartion. 

Bo'.ii  political  parties  must  be  pluralistic, 
with  the  broadest  po-^sible  base  of  responsible 
support.  I  say  ■•res;)onsible"  support,  for  in- 
clusion of  fringe  grotips  of  the  far  right  or 
left  di~gti£t  ordii'.ary  rank  and  file  njembers 
whether  they  look  upon  thcjnselves  as  liberal 
or  conservative.  1 

We  need  no  better  exam|xie  than  the  elec- 
tion of  19G4  wiien  the  conservative  wing  of 
t'iie  GOP  defied  all  logic  in  qiirrying  out  their 
ill-i'atcd  crusade.  Rather  tlim  to  consolidate 
their  forces  with  those  Reptiblicans  less  con-i 
servative  in  their  political  prientation,  thevi 
inirnediately  laid  out  tlic  y,'elcome  mat  for 
support  from  far  right  reacti^aiaries.  Support 
from  tiie  political  sliadows  r^'-ponded  and  the 
rest  is  history.  The  inclu.si^ns  of  extremists 
into  the  thinking  of  ihc  aepublican  Party 
produced  an  almost  unpnaalleled  election 
disaster.  ' 

The  postelection  proclamations  by  diehard 
rightwir.gers  Inchided  .<iU|ch  nonseciviltor 
Statements  as  "27  million  Americans  can't  be 
wrong,"  They  point  with  pTjidc  to  the  statis- 
tic that  tiie  Conservative  P.~i|ty  gathered  only 
about  3  million  votes  in  I960,  and  in  19G4, 
tinder  the  au.spices  of  the  Hopublican  Party, 
they  polled  27  million.  Of  course  they  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  fact  that  they  tempo- 
rarily captured  the  Rcpuljlican  Party,  and 
they  fail  to  note  the  dLsastroits  results  of  that 
act.  Republicans  cannot  take  much  comfort 
from  a  27-n-iilUot#V-ote  when  the  Democrats 
haci  43  niiUion  in  tiie  same  rlection. 

The  ultraconscrvative  elements  that  can- 
not accept  th.e  positions  and  platforms  of  an 
imaginative  and  respon.sivc  party  should 
abandon  the  Republican  P.irty.  They  wotild 
be  happier  and  the  Republicfin  Party  and  the 
Nation  would  bo  better  for  it.  Sincere  and 
constrtictive  conservatism  njust  always  have 
a  p'-ice  in  the  Republican  Party,  but  that 
type  of  ultraconservatism  that  is  noncon- 
structive,  unreasoning,  and  fanatical  in  its 
approach  must  never  again  find  a  home 
v/ithin  the  Republican  P^irty.  By  accom- 
modating the  radical  right,  comprising  pro- 
gr.;ms  and  platforms  for  tijo  sake  of  hefty 
campaign  coatribtitions,  we  lare  keeping  mil- 
lions of  people  away  from 
P-irty. 

In  charting  a  new  course 
llcan  Party  we  must  take  h  closer  look  at 
groups  by  and  large  hostile  ito  the  GOP,  and 
determine  how  we  can  chaiige  this  hostility 
to  support.  The  a.ssociation  of  the  Demo- 
cr.atic  Party  with  organized  labor,  and  hence 
the  bulk  cf  working  men  aiid  women  in  the 
United  States  today,  has  proven  to  be  of 
ine.'-.timr-ble  value  to  the  Democratic  Party. 


the   Republican 
for  the  Repub- 


As  Rei)\iblicans  we  must  ask  our.'^clvp.s,  Do 
wc  as  a  party  deserve  the  support  of  labor 
on  the  bLisis  nf  past  performance? 

When  labor  was  engaged  in  its  struggle  to 
achieve  recognition,  the  biUk  of  Rcpuijijcans 
felt  themsehes  to  be  of  the  then  nuddle  or 
merchant  class.  Many  Republicans  viewed 
labor's  early  etforts  with  scorn  and  distaste. 
and  pointed  to  the  early  strikes  and  violence 
that  often  e'/isucd  as  examples  of  irrcsponr:- 
bility.  Unfortunately,  there  are  .sonic  Repub- 
llcans  today  who  characterize  theni.'^ch,  es  as 
bciiig  against  1  -bor  un!t>-:s. 

It  Is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  enormous 
strides  of  our  present  economy  are  due  in  a 
large  me;i6ux-e  to  the  imijelus  given  it  bv 
labor  through  the  increased  c.anlng  power 
of  the  Amertc.m  Wi'rki::gm.'in. 

If  the  Republican  Parly  is  to  flourish  again, 
it  must  :iow  seek  active  .support  from  org,'i.i 
nized  labor  and  establish  close  and  meaning- 
ful liaisun  with  t!irm.  We  mu;-t  reali.;e 
that  labor  is  not  merely  a  group  identifica- 
tion, but  rather  citizens,  familif's,  children, 
and  leaders.  Any  party  that  seeks  a  m.ajor^ 
ity  position  must  have  a  clear  identification 
with  all  the  major  segments  that  it  strives 
to  lead. 

As  a  Reiiublican  Congrissman  endorsed 
by  organized  labor  in  19C4. 1  have  found  hibor 
supjKirt  tremendously  helpful— contrary  to 
what  many  Republicans  believe,  labor  does 
not  expect  100-percent  allegiance  to  their 
goals,  but  merely  an  open  mind  and  a  (gen- 
eral sympathy  with  the  problems  of  work- 
in  gmen. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
should  now  establish  a  labor  division  within 
the  natioiial  committee.  Slate  Republican 
orLiani:-:ations  .should  institute  committees  in 
every  State  headquarters  to  work  closely  wit.*! 
labor  organizations.  Republican  State  com- 
mittees, and  State  and  local  officeholders 
should  meet  with  labor  leadens  to  establish 
a  viable  relationship.  This  new  contact  and 
interest  with  organized  labor  need  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  traditional  Republicrin  con- 
cern for  business:  rather  it  should  be  the  pur- 
pose of  Republicans  to  return  the  party  to 
a  position  of  having  contact  with  the  entire 
economic  community.  The  goal  of  our  policy 
should  be  to  seek  a  balance  of  Interest,  .".r.d 
the  improvement  of  the  relationship  between 
labor  and  management. 

Another  area  where  concerned  Republicsns 
must  devote  time  and  energy  is  in  the  ta.=k 
of  attracting  intellectuals  to  "our  party.  Tae 
wholesale  desertion  of  the  intellectual  com- 
munity has  arrested  the  growth  of  Republi- 
can philosophy  and  the  enlistment  of  youth 
in  the  Republican  ranks.  Educators"  to  a 
large  extent  are  oriented  toward  a  progressive 
philosophy  and  the  Democratic  Party.  To 
the  Democrats  great  benefit,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  today's  youth  is  instructed  in  our 
schools  and  collecrcs  by  Democratic  teachers 
and  professors.  Yet  the  one-party  orienta- 
tion of  this  academic  group  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  Republicans,  for  to  a  rrrcat  extent 
these  intellectuals  have  become  Democratic 
foot  soldiers.  As  their  members  crow,  their 
individual  infiuence  declines.  If  these  intel- 
lectuals were  given  nn  opportunity  to  join  the 
v.inguard  <>f  a  rcsi;onsible.  forward-looking 
Republican  Party,  the  GOP  would  find  nn 
increasing  number  of  int?llcctual  enlist- 
ments. This  would  alleviate  the  lack  of  in- 
tellectualism  from  which  our  party  h.i? 
suiTered  in  the  past. 

Some  Republicans  have  in  the  past  been 
fearful  cff  tiie  inclusion  of  responsible  posi- 
tions for  young  members  of  the  party.  All 
too  often  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  our 
yotmger  members  has  been  derailed  by  the 
elders  in  the  party.  We  should  remember 
that  youth  seeks  challenge  and  opportunity. 
Republicans  must  provide  that  challenge  ar.d 
that  opportunity.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
area  of  greatest  opportunity  lies  in  the 
minority  party.  The  need  for  innovation  and 
experiment  that  are  inherent  In  a  party  out 


cf  power  can  be  a  highly  persuasive  argument 
'o'  the  enlistment  of  new  members. 
'  The  main  goal  of  a  minority  party  Is  the 
nrepiration  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the 
-n  Jority  at  some  future  time.  The  assump- 
tion of' leadership  is  the  legitimate  aim  of 
.,nv  constructive  political  minority.  It  Is, 
novvever.  most  important  to  remember  that 
•I  minority  that  seeks  to  lead  must  present 
such  cons'tructiye  and  imaginative  proposals 
that  they  will  be  worthy  (jf  the  majority  posi- 
tion by  force  of  lo-^'ic  and  reason  alone. 

Tncre  is  today  a  type  of  thinking  that  con- 
cludes" that  the  Republican  Party's  only 
chance  of  regaining  power  will  be  lus  a  direct 
re.-ult  of  a  foreign  policy  f.nluro  or  a  great 
economic  disaster.  Republicans  should  re- 
pudiate this  negative  form  of  thinking  and 
ctrive  to  gain  ."Strength  through  their  own 
efforts,  for  this  is  the  only  lasting  and  legiti- 
mate sotirce  of  power.  Indeed  the  new  Re- 
publican Party  must  call  for  a  militant 
initiative. 

In  the  months  ahead  w?  mu.st  move  the 
party  to  the  people  rather  than  again  at- 
temptint;  to  bring  the  people  to  the  party. 
The  Rcpublic.Tn  failure  in  19G4  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  efl'orts  of  tfte  ultraconserva- 
tives  for  forcing  their  doctrines  upon  the 
electorate.  We  need  not  experiment  with 
this  further;  the  rejection  w:is  devastating 
and  complete. 

Tlie  hallmark  of  Democratic  success  In 
the  p.tst  25  years  has  been  their  vigorous 
legislative  ellorts  in  behalf  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic betterment. 

Sadly,  Rei;ublic.ins  as  a  minority  party 
have  sought  to  check  the  Democratic  pro- 
posals with  little  in  the  w.iy  of  constructive 
alternatives  of  their  own.  When  individual 
Republicans  have  sought  to  initiate  new 
forms  of  social  legislation  or  supported  Dem- 
ocratic proposals,  they  have  been  decried  as 
"me  too"  Republicans.  Tliis  is  an  exercise 
in  silly  semantics.  W'e  are  all  Americans  first 
and  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Independ- 
ents secondly.  Everyone  must  out  of  good 
conscience  stand  for  what  is  good,  right,  and 
just  for  his  country  and  put  party  behind 
his  nation's  needs. 

Some  others  say  that  RcjDublicans  are  In 
desperate  need  of  issues.  I  \vou!d  reply  that 
there  are  a  great  many  Isfeuea  in  need  of 
Republican  solutions.  Sincp  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republican  Party,  certain  basic 
beliefs  have  prevailed.  One  of  thc^c  Is  the 
belief  that  the  individual  Sttites  should  have 
a  more  significant  role  to  play.  The  steady 
erosion  9t  State  governmental  powers  is  of 


consldetable  concern  to  many  Republicans. 
Republican  State  legislators  have  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  make  to  their  State  and 
Nation  by  working  toward  better  State 
management  and  State  fiscal  responsibility. 
Republicans  have  had  considerable  success  in 
the  management  of  governmental  affairs  in 
the  past  and  certainly  the  need  Is  no  less 
today.  Republican  State  legislators  should 
take  the  initiative  In  these  programs. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  it  should  be 
evident  to  all  but  the  naive  that  the  foresee- 
able future  is  fraught  with  challenge  and 
danger.  The  respons.bility  for  war  Is  usually 
put  upon  the  failure  of  policy.  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  duty  to  offer 
alternative  policies  and  constructive  dissent 
to  the  majority  tf)  ir.stire  tliat  every  alter- 
native of  policy  is  explored  to  its  fullest 
extent, 

Ai  o'.ir  N,,tio!i  i.  ch.-.r.gir.g  jo  do  the  re- 
quirements of  our  society.  Modern  techno- 
lo-^icii  aci.ances  create  lictter  living,  but  we 
should  also  be  alerted  to  some  of  the  un- 
fortiuiute  byproduct;;  of  the?e  changes. 

An  ever-incre:ising  number  of  people  will 
be  concerned  with  enviro'-mental  pollution. 
We  are  reaching  for  the  stars  but  choking 
in  our  air  on  earth. 

Autornition  challenges  our  a.>^"piration  of 
Iu!!  emiiloyment 

Our  cities  are  in  de  perate  need  of  re- 
building and  reorganizing  and  the  near  fu- 
ture  is  crowding  in  upcn  them. 

There  is  and  will  continue  to  be  increa.slng 
public  interest  in  the  right  of  privacy  and 
the  privilege  of  the  individtial  to  disseiu  in 
what  promtres  to  be  a  future  cf  increa.'^lng 
uniformity.  The  dignity  and  privacy  of  the 
individual  are  germane  to  Republican  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  remember  a  major 
Republican  address  without  references  to 
protecting  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  We 
have  always  claimed  a  special  interest  in 
incUvidual  rights,  and  yet  at  a  time  in  our 
liistory  when  there  is  tlie  frrcatest  assault 
ever  against  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
the  Republican  Party  is  strangely  quiet.  We 
can  scarcely  open  a  ne\v.":paper  without  read- 
ing of  the  wholesale  use  of  lie  detectors  on 
employees  and  pro  jjective  employees,  of  the 
mort  flagrant  invasions  of  privacy  through 
wiretaps  and  listening  devices,  peepholes  In 
wa.«-hroom?,  mail  covers  by  our  postal  depart- 
ment, etc. 

Both  parties  are  appr-rently  resigned  to 
this  abhorrent  drift,  and  unices  leaders  speak 
up,    harassment   of   the    Individual    and    In- 


vasions of  his  privacy  will  grow  worse.  The 
Republican  Party  should  make  an  immediate 
study  of  the  problem,  and  as  a  party  protest 
loudly  and  incessantly  against  this  "big 
brother"  concept. 

If  Republicans  do  not,  we  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  we  do  not  really  mean  what  we 
have  been  saying  for  so  many  years. 

Civil  liberties  will  remain  In  the  forefront 
of  social  concern  for  some  time.  Although 
the  legal  apparatus  for  equal  rights  is  nearly 
eretted.  the  moral  fulfillment  remains. 

In  a  world  of  exploding  population  and 
decreasing  food  production,  the  incongruity 
of  otir  own  peculiar  farm  program  remains 
unsolved.     This  is  an  economic  tragedy. 

Wiiile  we  have  been  quick  to  respond  to 
dramatic  space  challenges  by  the  Soviets,  we 
have,  been  lax  in'  meeting  the  challenge  in 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  our 
merchant  marinel  and  oceanographic  explo- 
ration. Only  a  f^w  years  ago  we  held  a  pre- 
dom.nant  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  both  merchant  marine  and  fishing 
.leets.  In  both  Qjises  we  have  fallen  far  and 
fast.  ; 

Increasing  concern  is  felt  throughout  the 
free  world  in  reg&rd  to  our  gold  drain.  New 
thoughts  and  programs  have  to  be  devised 
ciuickiy.  We  cartnot  hope  to  cure  such  a 
ni.ijor  financial  disease  as  this  with  emer- 
gency first  aid. 

Our  ever-expanding  population  will  shortly 
demand  new  and  sweeping  programs  for  the 
betterment  of  the  individual.  Thus  far  we 
have  approached  the  educational  needs  of 
the  Nation  in  a  piecemeal  manner.  The 
f.^ctor  common  to  every  great  civilization 
has  been  the  height  and  breadth  of  its 
edtjc  ition. 

It  is  with  these  and  other  problems  that 
t.he  Nation  will  concern  itself  in  the  years 
ahead.  These  problems  will  require  intelli- 
gent action  accompanied  by  bolder  Repub- 
lican thought. 

To  serve  the  principles  of  democracy,  this 
Nation  cannot  operate  with  a  party  and  a 
half.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  revitalize"  itself. 
Thoughtful  Americans  of  both  political  pi- 
ties realize  the  importance  of  two  vlgorotis 
contei^ding  parties. 

The  orientation  of  the  Republican  Party 
dtiring  1964  centered  upon  the  ultraconserva- 
tlve  sector  of  the  political  spectrum;  as  a 
result  the  party  lost  ground  and  political 
vitality. 

It  is  apparent  that  another  course  Is 
needed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

AVi;i)m:si)ay.  May  20,  190.") 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  beatitude,  Matthew  5:9: 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  tJicy 
shall  he  called  the  children  of  God. 

Almighty  God.  at  a  time  of  high  and 
holy  memory  wc  worship  and  bow  down 
in  humility  and  in  longing,  ackno'wledg- 
ing  that  hitherto  Thou  hast  led  us 
t'nrougli  days  of  darkness  and  confusion. 

Wo  recall  with  praise  and  gratitude 
the  heroism  of  mcr.  and  the  fortitude  of 
''Omcn  in  a  time  of  terror  and  trial, 
fhdurin:;  with  valor:  suffering  with 
patience,  and  many  giving  their  last  full 
wcasurc  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  that  a 
iietter  day  might  dawn  for  humanity. 

Grant  that  upon  our  minds  and  hearts 
;'''id  that  of  .aicn  everywhere  a  nobler 
spirit  and  a  wider  vision  may  come  to 
lulo  our  thoughts  into  the  w ays  of  peace 


and  righteousness  and  good  will  and  a 
love  that  fulfills  itself  in  the  friendship 
and  fraternity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  c:erks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  199.  An  act  to  aniend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point   of   order   that   a    quorum    is   not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their ' 
names: 

(Roll  No.  Ill] 

.'Anderson.  IU.  Hansen.  Idaho  Randall 

Ai.drews,  Harvey,  Ind.  Resnick 

George  W.  Hathaway  Roncalio 

Ashbrook  Hebert  Scheuer 

B.Midstra  Holland  Shipley 

Berry  Laiidrum  Sisk 

Bonner  Lernion  Skubitz 

Brown.  Ohio  Lindsay  Springer 

Buchanan  Long.  Md.  Teague,  Tex 

Clawson,  Del  MoCarihy  Toll 

Cory.--:s  Mathias  Weltner 

Flynt  Pool 

Hagen.  Calif.  Powell 

H;;n!-a  Price 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimotis  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  5 


White,  Idaho 
Willis 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  19G6 

Mr.  WniTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  move  , 
tlu.t  the  Hou.--e  resolve  it-self  into  the  ' 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.<e  on  the 
Si.ito  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  8370  >  makin;:;  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  A;.,riculture 
and  related  a;.:encips  for  the  I'.senl  year 
endinjT  Jime  30,  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
pose:i:  and  pendin;r  that  motion,  Mr. 
JSpeakor,  I  ask  unanimous  con.-^ent  that 
;.;encral  debate  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  .uentlcman 
from  Ill'nois  IMr.  Michel  I  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqncst  oi  the  crentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Tltere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

T!:e  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  committe:e  of  the  wholf 

Accordhmly.  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  LTnion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8370,  with  Mr. 
Keogh  in  the  chair. 

Th.e  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent a.'n-cement.  the  yentleman 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  WhittexI  will  be 
recognized  for  I'j  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Michel  1  will  be 
recopni.-'ed  for  1 ' 2  hovu-s. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  !^Ir..  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  once 
atrain  we  bring  you  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  cominir  fiscal  year. 

As  ^Icmbers  have  heard  me  point  out 
in  recent  years,  sometimes  it  helps  us  to 
realize  what  a  problem  we  face  in  deal- 
iuET  with  this  subject  to  know  that  only 
about  7  percent  of  the  American  people 
fre  directly  cnsraced  in  agriculture. 
Viewed  another  way,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  dealing  with  a  program  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  to  the 
American  consumer  of  all  programs 
vshich  come  before  the  Conf;rcss. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  the  general 
operations  of  the  Department,  including  ■ 
various  activities  such  as  research,  dis- 
ease and  pest  control,  extension,  soil  and 
v.^ater  conservation,  marketing  services, 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  agricultural 
credit,  crop  insurance,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Public  Law  480  and 
other  foreign  assistance  programs. 

The  bill  includes  total  appropriations 
of  $5,692,537,000  for  these  purposes  in 
the  coming  year,  a  reduction  of  $122,- 
597.000  in  the  b';d:;et  requests  which 
total  $5,815,134,000.  The  amount  pro- 
posed is  ?1. 134. 511. 200  less  than  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1965. 

B'DGEr    .\X0    M.\N"POV.T?.    CONSIDER.\TIONS 

For  the  second  straight  year  the 
Department   of   AgriculttJie   received  a 

i 

I 


cuts  could  be 
3ser  fiscal  ad- 


major  budget  reduction.  While  total 
new  obligational  authority  proposed  for 
the  entire  Federal  Establishment  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  fixr  19G6  as  for 
1965,  the  19GG  budgt  t  raquest  for  the 
Dei)artment  is  more  than  $1  billion  less 
than  appropriated  for  list'al  year  1965. 

In  view  of  this  extreniet'  tight  execu- 
tive bud'Act,  furth.er  reductions  by  the 
committee  have  been  nominal.  Tlie 
principal  connnittre  reductions  have 
been  in  the  administra;i\e  expenses  of 
tlie  A;:ricuUural  S;abili/a;ion  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  barter  program, 
the  Farmers  Home  Achniqistration.  and 
food  stamp  program.  Itjwas  felt  that 
some  of  the  increases  requested  could 
be  foregone  and  further 
made  in  the  interest  of  cl 
ministration.  ! 

One  of  ti^e  factors  considered  by  the 
committee  in  prciiaratioji  of  the  ac- 
companying bill  was  the  I  large  number 
of  employees  already  emjjloyed  by  the 
Departmcnr  and  the  need  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  further  cxijansion  of  its 
payrolls,  particularly  in  Wasliington. 
As  of  the  end  of  February'  19G5,  the  uaid 
employment  in  Washingttn  and  in  the 
field  was  06.589,  including  2.250  t<^mpo- 
rary  and  16.985  pprt-tmio  and  intermit- 
tent employees.  These  figures  include 
24.4G9  for  the  Forest  Sepvice,  which  is 
r.ot  provided  for  in  this  ball. 

The  increases  reconmiended  by  the 
committee  for  tiie  comin'j  fi.scal  year  in 
certain  of  the  regular  continuing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  v.ill  permit  an 
increase  of  300  nian-ycars  fcr  increased 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  200  man- 
years  to  nieot  the  additional  workload 
of  new  and  expanded  programs  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  and  60 
man-years  to  enable  thei  Federal  crop 
insurance  program  to  expand  into  100 
additional  counties  next  year,  as  con- 
templated by  basic  law.  Thus  of  1,006 
additional  man-years  requested,  the 
commattee  has  approved  a  net  of  only 
539.  These  three  major  Increa.^^es.  plus 
small  increases  for  certain  other  pro- 
grams, are  partially  offset  by  proposed 
personnel  decreases  in  several  agencies. 
For  example,  through  imin-oved  elTi- 
ciency,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  expects  t^  re- 
duce its  personnel  by  191  man-years 
next  year.  None  of  the  manpower  in- 
creases allov.-ed  in  this  l)ill  should  re- 
quire any  expansion  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  Washingbun  beyr.nd  the 
total  provided  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

COST-PRICE    SQfKpZE 

Since  W'orld  War  n.  the  economic  po- 
sition of  tlie  agricultural  producer  had 
declined  steadily.  While  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  Nation  has  in- 
creased from  S214  billion  in  1945  to  3622 
billion  in  19C4,  while  anniial  per  capita 
nonfarm  income  has  increased  from 
SI, 164  to  $2,131  during  this  period,  while 
average  gro.;5  hourly  er.rnin'^s  for  factoiy 
workers  have  gone  up  from  $1.02  to  S2.54, 
and  while  the  cost  of  food  lias  gone  down 
from  22.7  to  18  percent  o(  consumer  in- 
come— compared  to  50  percent  or  more 
in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world — the 
farm.er's  share  of  the  consumer  food  dol- 
lar has  declined  from  52  to  37  cents,  and 
his  return  on  labor,  management,  and 


investment  has  decreased  from  21.2  per- 
cent to  8.2  percent. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
constantly  increasing  economic  .squeeze 
on  the  farmer.  Numerous  freight  rate 
increases  on  farm  products  apiirovcd  by 
the  Intcr.state  Commerce  Commis,sion 
since  1946  have  doubled  tran.'portation 
costs.  Minimum  wa;e  guarantees  and 
bargaining  right.s  have  djjubUd  labor 
co.Nts.  Average  faiTU  wage  rates  have 
increased  from  42.7  cents  per  houi-  in 
1945  to  90.4  cents  in  1964.  Increased 
interest  on  farm  debt  and  increased 
taxis  on  land  have  also  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  farm  expenditure.^.  Farm 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  building  ma- 
terials, and  other  items  necessary  for 
farm  production  have  increased  by  100 
to  150  i)erccnt. 

iNc-p.EAsriD  F.^RM  i.\vest:.I!:nt  nec::ss.\rt 

In  addition  to  increased  Vvagcs  and 
other  expanded  production  costs,  there 
has  been  a  sifniiricant  increase  in  in- 
terest on  farm  debt  and  taxes  on  farm- 
land.    This  is  due  to  several  factors. 

First,  the  average  investment  re- 
quired to  provide  a  minimum  living  on 
the  farm  lia^j  mcreased  ncaily  fivefold, 
from  $11,487  in  1945  to  854,791  today. 
Commercial  farms  must  have  modern 
equipment,  pesticides,  fertih/ers,  and 
seed  to  meet  present  day  comi^elition. 
They  must  also  have  suificient  land  to 
ju.stify  the  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  to  produce  a  .sufficient  quan- 
tity of  output  to  provide  a  reasonable 
income  at  reducefl  margins  of  proiit. 
Modern  production  refjuircments  have 
increased  farm  debt  froni  .ST. 6  billion 
in  19  45  to  $33  billion  in  19G4. 

Second,  the  cost  of  farmland  coniinues 
to  increase  due  to  urban  and  industrial 
expansion,  speculative  investment  by 
nonfarm  purchasers,  and  the  increase 
in  size  of  farms  a.s  mentioned  above.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  current 
values  of  such  land  are  not  ba.-ed  on 
earnings  from  agricultural  production, 
since  net  farai  income  as  related  to  in- 
\estment  has  gone  down  from  21  2  per- 
cent in  1945  to  8.2  percent  in  1964. 
commercial  farmer  essential  to  con'sumeb 

There  are  some  who  suggest  from 
time  to  time  that  price  supports  and 
otiier  farm  programs  should  bo  aban- 
doned and  that  the  large  commercial 
farmers  should  be  left  to  compete  on 
world  markets  with  foreign  lov«,--cost 
agriculture. 

A  careful  review  of  the  facts  outlined 
above  reveals  the  fallacy  of  such  pro- 
posals. A  full  understanding  of  the  place 
of  agriculture  in  the  national  economy 
makes  it  ajiparent  that  commercial  pro- 
ducers cannot  .sell  at  low  world  price 
levels  commodities  which  are  produced 
at  much  higher  American  levels  of  cost. 
Such  producers  cannot  buy  at  retail 
prices  and  sell  at  wholesale  prices  and 
stay  in  business  vei-y  long.  The  real 
losers  would  be  the  consumers  they  sup- 
ply and  labor  and  industry  for  which 
aericulture  is  one  of  the  biggest  markets. 
They  must  have  some  form  of  minimum 
price  guarantee,  which  is  adjusted  to  the 
level  of  production  costs  they  must  meet. 

Department  of  Agriculture  reports  in- 
dicate that  about  27  percent  of  the  Na- 


tion's producers — tho.se  with  annual 
oro.ss  sales  of  $10,000  or  more — account 
for  some  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  agricul- 
wral  production.  The.se  nearly  1  mil- 
lion commercial  farmers  are  the  ones  to 
which  the  consumers  must  look  for  the 
depeiidablc  and  plentiful  supply  of  high- 
Quality  and  low-cost  food  and  fiber. 

Despite  the  fact  tliat  surj^lus  quan- 
tities of  certain  commodities  have  been 
produced  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  agricultiaral  production,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  supi:)ll('s  on 
iiand  arc  sufficient  to  meet  domestic 
needs  for  only  a  .short  period  of  time  in 
tiic  event  of  a  national  emergency.  For 
example,  the  900  million  bushels  of 
wheat  now  on  hand  would  meet  domestic 
needs  and  dollar  exports  for  about  1  year 
or,  if  necessary,  they  would  meet  do- 
mestic needs  alone  for  nearly  2  years  if 
exports  were  discontinued.  Tlie  1.2  bil- 
lion bu.shels  of  corn  on  hand  rein-esent 
only  a  3  to  4  months'  supply  for  domestic 
use  and  r.xi>ort.  The  13.6  million  bales 
of  cotton  in  stock  would  meet  the  normal 
annual  domestic  demand  of  9  million 
bales,  plus  1  year's  exix)rt  supiily.  For 
daily  products,  the  5.2  billion  pounds  is 
only  5  percent  of  a  full  year's  supply. 

SMALLER     EARMS      MUST     BE     PRESERVED 

Those  who  advocate  the  abandonment 
of  farm  price  supports,  also  suggest  that 
the  2  5  million  .small  farmers  f  those  with 
annual  gross  income  of  less  than  $10,000) 
should  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  income 
under  some  form  of  welfare  program 
until  such  time  as  they  can  be  retrained 
and  ab.sorbed  into  other  occupations. 

Such  suggestions  are  obviously  unde- 
sira'ole.  The  elimination  of  small  family 
fanns  as  a  part  of  our  national  existence 
would  seriously  increase  our  .social  and 
welfare  problems  in  every  urban  area  in 
the  United  States. 

Further,  with  a  suii)lus  of  labor  in 
most  metropolitan  centers,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  small  farmers  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  nonfarm  activities  are  extremely 
hmited,  if  not  practically  nonexistent. 
Retraining  of  farm  people  for  other  lines 
of  work  is  at  best  a  long-range  effort. 
This  offers  no  solution  to  the  problem  in 
the  immediate  future,  particularly  for 
the  large  number  of  fairn  dwellers  who 
are  beyond  the  age  where  retraining  is 
feasible. 

co.\TI^^UAT^oN  of  farm  programs  necessart 

It  i-s  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  only 
practical  approach  to  the  farm  jiroblem 
is  t3  continue  programs  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  present  3.5  million 
iarniers  to  earn  a  living  on  the  farm. 
Minimum  price  supports,  adequate  short- 
and  long-term  credit,  continued  research 
and  technical  assistance,  and  other  fai-m 
programs  must  be  continued  if  American 
.,  S!7riculture  is  to  maintain  its  place  in 
the  Nation's  economy  and  if  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  bountiful  suppl.v  of  nutritious, 
healthful,  and  inexpensive  food  now 
available  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  three  timds  as  many  people 
are  engaged  in  processing  and  marketing 
of  farm  products  as  in  the  production  of 
^ucli  commodities. 

During  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  on  March  19,  1965,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  summarized  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  situation  as  follows: 

It  is  time  to  sei  the  record  straight,  and 
here  arc  biusic  facUs;  The  consumer  should 
know  that  since  1950  the  co.st  of  medical 
care  has  Jumped  63  percent.  Our  consumers 
are  paying  52  percent  more  for  professional 
.'^^(•rvices  th.ai  they  did  in  1950,  and  38  per- 
cent more  for  transportation.  Yet,  farm 
jjfir-fs — iiic  prices  that  farmers  receive  from 
wliat  tlicy  fell— are  lower  now  than  In  1950. 
While  Americans  are  paying  63  percent  more 
for  medical  cnre,  52  percent  rn're  for  profes- 
sional services,  and  38  percent  more  for 
tr;ii:r,port:ilion.  our  farmers  are  receiving  15 
percent  le.'s  for  tlieir  prf.durts  than  they  did 
15  years  ago. 

What  If  the  farmer  were  charging  G3.  or 
52,  or  even  .':i8  percent  more?  We  would  be 
eating  less,  and  at  the  .s.ime  time  would  be 
shifting  money  now  being  spent  for  the 
products  of  factories  and  for  services  into 
food. 

Rather  than  the  consumer-taxpayer  sub- 
sidizing the  farmer,  the  contrary  is  tnie. 
•  •  •  •  » 

Tha'jo  who  want  to  end  commodity  pro- 
grams point  out  that  today  many  farmers 
witli  adequate  resources — land,  capital,  and 
equipment — enjoy  an  adequate  income,  and 
therefore  do  not  need  the  income  support  ol 
farm  programs.  Yet,  fewer  than  400,000 
f.irmers  earn  a  parity  of  income — an  Income 
equal  to  the  wages  of  ."^killed  labor.  Over 
2.5  million  farmers  do  not  even  earn  the 
minimum  wage. 

To  me  these  facts  simply  mean  that  farm 
Income  is  today  very  inadequate,  for  only 
about  1  out  of  io  farmers  get  close  to  parity 
of  Income:  most  farmers  do  not  even  begin 
to  earn  this  level  of  income. 

Fxirlher,  if  commodity  programs  were  dis- 
continued, the  decline  in  farm  income  would 
be  so  drai^tic  as  to  pull  even  the  most  efficient 
farmer  to  below   poverty  income  levels. 

Tlie  Impact  would  not  be  felt  by  farmers 
alone.  TTie  massive  industrial  complex 
which  Et;inds  behind  the  modern  farmer 
would  be  hit  just  as  hard,  if  not  harder. 

BENEFITS   TO   GENERAL   PUBLIC 

The  many  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  benefit  all  segments 
of  the  national  economy.  The  Depart- 
ment conducts  as  many  or  more  services 
for  the  consumer  and  general  public  as 
any  other  Federal  department.  Such 
items  as  meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
grading  and  inspection  of  other  food 
items,  marketing  and  utilization  re- 
search, hmnan  nutrition  and  home  eco- 
nomics research,  school  limch  and  spe- 
cial milk  programs,  food  stamp  and 
direct  distribution  programs,  and  the 
various  foreign  assistance  programs  have 
direct  benefits  to  consumers,  business- 
men and  the  general  public.  Expendi- 
tures for  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
related  research  are  an  investment  in 
our  future  natural  resources,  which 
benefits  the  entire  Nation  rather  than 
farmers  alone.  Rural  electrification 
and  telephone  programs  benefit  all  rural 
consumers  as  well  as  faimers.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  price-support 
expenditures  include  interest,  transpor- 
t:\tion  of  commodities,  and  warehouse 
storage  charges,  which  do  not  go  to 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

P'igures  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicates  that  about  61 
percent  of  all  funds  expended  in  1964 
were  for  programs  which  provided  sub- 
stantial benefit-s  to  nonfarm  people. 
The  comparable  figure  for  1965  is  67 
percent. 


GENERAL    DEMAND    FOR    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH 
FINDINGS 

The  demand  for  information  developed 
by  the  research, programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly through  the  years.  Such  infor- 
mation is  being  used  more  and  more  by 
nonfarm  people  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  their  homes  and  properties 
and  the  choice  of  their  food  and  clothing. 

Much  of  the  information  on  these  sub- 
jects carried  throughout  the  Nation  in 
magazines,  newspapers,  periodicals,  as 
well  as  on  radio  and  television,  comes 
from  Department  of  Agriculture  buUe- 
t ins,  technical  publications,  and  other' 
releases.  Many  of  the  new  develop- 
ments in  processing,  packaging  and 
marketing  food  products  adopted  by 
private  organizations  come  from  patents 
obtained  by  the  Department  and  made 
available  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

About  11  million  copies  of  popular  re- 
search publications  are  distributed  by 
the  Department  each  year.  The  agri- 
cultural press,  with  a  circulation  of  22 
million,  and  the  specialized  publications 
of  trade  organizations  and  industry  reg- 
ularly carry  USDA  research  reports  for 
their  readers. 

Industry  representatives  learn  of  scien- 
tific developments  through  USDA-spon- 
sored  conferences  and  meetings,  and 
through  research  reports  and  consulta- 
tion with  scientists.  For  example,  about 
5,000  visitors  obtain  technical  informa- 
tion at  Agricultural  Research  Service 
utilization  laboratories  each  year. 

Like  farmers,  -consumers  also  turn  to 
Department  publications  for  research  in- 
formation. To  meet  consumer  demands 
for  research  knowledge,  the  Department 
makes  information  available  to  press  as- 
sociations, newspapers,  and  magazines, 
and  freelance  writers.  Research  re- 
ports also  go  to  women's  page  and  food 
editors  weekly,  and  the  Department 
works  closely  with  consumer  organiza- 
tions. Consumers  are  also  reached  by 
radio  and  television,  motion  pictures,  and 
exhibits. 

Despite  this  popular  acceptance  of 
USDA  research  findings  and  the  wide  use 
of  such  information,  the  general  public 
frequently  fails  to  unden-^nd  and  sup- 
port the  agricultural  programs  of  the 
Department.  The  consumers  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  reasons  why  they  have  the 
finest  and  lowest  cost  food  of  any  nation 
on  earth. 

The  record  of  the  Department  in  this 
field  is  even  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
realized  what  a  small  portion  of  Federal 
research  funds  are  used  for  agricultural 
research.  In  1935 — just  30  years  ago — 
approximately  one-half  of  the  Federal 
research  budget  went  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  1965,  agricultural  re- 
search represents  only  1.5  percent  of 
total  Federal  research  expenditures. 

For  less  than  6  percent  of  your  na- 
tional budget  you  are  taking  care  of  the 
basic  things,  including  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  Yet, 
of  this  less  than  6  percent,  a  large  per- 
centage goes  to  School  lunch,  to  the  food 
stamp  program,  to  meat  inspection,  and 
many  other  things  that  are  required  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  food  we  all  eat 
is  nutritious. 
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I  miixht  say  at  this  point  many  ques- 
tions have  boon  raised  about  the  food 
stump  phin.  Your  committee  will  oflVr 
an  ameadmont  later  to  restore  funds  for 
the  food  stamp  plan.  It  is  my  personal 
oinnion  that,  this  iood  stamp  money  is 
not  apt  to  be  fully  used  by  the  Deitart- 
ment  of  Asuiculture.  But  I  do  know 
m.iny,  many  people  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  proc;ram.  It  has  proven 
to  be  sound  and  the  recipients  are  le- 
quuTd  to  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the 
co.-t  of  the  food  received.  So  while  the 
funds  are  not  apt  to  be  fully  required. 
I  do  feel  in  th0f;e  cases  where  it  is  de- 
sired and  where  it  can  be  done  that  it 
will  be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  vail 
the  vrentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.     I  yield  to  tlic  gentle- 


Did  the  gentleman 
be  certain  that  our 
or  did  I  mi.^.undcr- 


woman  from  O!no. 
Mrs.    BOLTON. 

say  it  will  help  us 
food  is  wholet'omo. 
stand  h.im? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  You  know,  the  term 
"vs-holesome"  is  a  broad  term.  I  just  say 
that  we  spend  tremendous  amoun.ts  of 
money  and  the  etlorts  of  many  people  in 
the  attempt  to  see  that  the  food  we  buy 
in  America  is  determined  to  be  nutritious 
ai'id  v.holesome. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Speaking:  especially 
feelingly  this  morning,  may  I  say  that 
we  had  boiled  eggs  this  morning  for 
breakfast  and  they  tasted  so  of  fish  be- 
cau.?e  the  chickens  had  eaten  it  and  be- 
cause th?y  arc  fed  so  many  fuiiny  things 
that  we  had  to  change  the  menu. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Right  now  I  think 
wo  have  direct  control  over  a  good  many 
things  in  Government,  including  agricul- 
ture, but  I  do  not  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  yet  ready  to  get  into  that  field. 
We  certainly  have  not  tried  to  here. 
However.  I  must  say  that  taste  is  one 
thing  and  healUi  is  another.  We  do 
tiy  to  see  that  the  food  is  nutritious 
and  that  the  healtli  of  the  consumers  is 
protected,  even  though  the  gentlewoman 
might  not  like  the  taste  of  some  things 
as  much  as  others.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  Department  makes  every  effort  to  see 
the  program  is  properly  run  and  that 
all  of  the  protection  possible  is   given. 

Mr.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
vciT  nauch. 

COMPETimE   EXrCRT    SALES    NECE5S.\r.Y 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  For  the  past  15 
yeai^s.  the  committee  has  done  everything 
possible  to  encourage  and  require  ex- 
portation of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  ha5  continued  to  insist  that  such 
commodities  be  offered  continuously  in 
world  markets  on  a  competitive  basis. 
During  those  years  when  U.S.  com.m^od- 
ities  have  been  kept  competitive,  export 
sales  have  increased  substantially  and 
th.?  prcssvu'e  of  surpluses  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  domestic  markets. 

Despite  unlimited  authority  to  sell 
competitively  in  world  markets,  the 
Department's  failure  to  sell  competitively 
in  the  early  1950's  caused  CCC  com- 
modity inventories  to  increase  from  $1 
billion  as  of  June-30,  1952,  to  $5  billion 
as  of  June  30.  1955.  Dming  this  period, 
CCC  holdings  of  cotton  increased  from 
$418,000  to  SI. 2  billion. 


In  1955,  at  the  Insistence  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  First  cotton  was  offered  for 
sale  abroad  for  dollars  oil  a  competitive 
basis  and  1  million  bales  were  sold  in  a 
few  weeks.  Subsequently  7  million  bales 
were  sold  soon  after  ollered.  Then  in 
1956.  despite  this  most  itisfactory  ex- 
perience, flie  Di-partmi'vi  toik  steps  to 
again  hold  li'.S.  eoHon  o'.'  vo;;.!  markets. 
This  caused  Con.ne-.-  \o  nuu-t  the  Ex- 
port Sales  .''.ct  of  1!J')'J  ri  lyiirtng  sales  for 
dollars  to  regain  and  rcta  n  the  U.S.  his- 
torical share  of  world  ma  -kets. 

Notwitlistanding  this  egislation.  the 
Den.-itmei^.t  in  ir'r)3  ar'.air  refused  to  of- 
fer cotton  at  competitive  prices,  which 
the  Comptroller  General  ruled  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  1956  Extort  Sales  Act. 
C.itton  exports  again  droiped — from  7.6 
million  bales  in  lO.lG  to  2  8  million  bales 
in  1958.  This  action  cos;  the  CCC  and 
the  American  taxi>ayrrs  h  mdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  did  great  damage  to 
U.S.  cotton  producers. 

In  1959,  luuler  increased  pressure  from 
Congress,  competitive  sales  were  rein- 
stituted  and  exports  agai;!  increased— to 
a  level  of  6.5  million  bales  in  1959.  De- 
spite the  outstanding  success  of  the  com- 
petitive sales  program  eoich  time  it  has 
been  used,  however,  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  favor  the  export  "paymcnt-in- 
kind"  approach,  whicli  has  not  been 
effective  and  which  has  been  extremely 
costly  to  the  Government. 

The  history  of  our  e:?{port  programs 
clearly  demonstrates  thai  the  payment- 
in-kind  program  is  not'  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  conipetitivr  sales  abroad. 
Like  most  exportirig  nati.ais  of  the  world, 
we  should  sell  what  we  produce  and  don't 
need  for  what  it  will  briog  in  the  world 
markets.  Past  experience  has  shown 
tliat.  when  buyers  have  tjhe  opjiortunity 
to  support  world  prices  by  their  bids, 
markets  throu'^hout  tbe  world  are 
strengthened  and  commodities  flow  freely 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 
Loss  of  markets  to  our  competitors  has 
proved  the  dangers  of  an  artificial  price 
umbrella  over  world  maricets  fixed  by  a 
governmental  agency. 

The  Export  Sales  Act  of  1956  referred 
to  above  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establi.sh  an  exixirt  soal  at 
the  beeinning  of  each  year  and.  in  the 
opmion  of  the  committed,  requires  him 
to  announce  such  frruro  to  the  public. 
No  such  goals  have  been  announced  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  This  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
U.S.  exports.  While  the  historical  L'.S. 
share  of  the  world  cotton  market  is 
aroimd  6  million  bales  annually  and 
while  the  law  requires  the  export  of  this 
amount,  cotton  exports  riropi}ed  to  3.3 
million  bales  in  1962,  5.66  million  bales  in 
1963.  and  4.4  million  bales  in  1964.  If 
the  United  States  had  maintained  its  fair 
share  of  world  markets  for  the  last  3 
years  supplies  on  hand  would  be  almo.st  5 
million  bale^  less. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  commit- 
tee insists  that  the  Department,  fir.  re- 
turn to  offerincr  commodities  for  sale  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis;  second,  make  pay- 
ment-in-kind pavTnent.s  from  com- 
modity stocks  in  lieu  of  cash  paym-::ts. 
and,  third,  confoiTn  to  the  Export  Sales 
Act  of  1956  by  announcing  to  the  world 


th.e  (luantity  of  cotton  the  United  States 
will  sell  each  year  on  world  markets. 
The  .same  policy  would  be  good  for  other 
commodities.  These  exports  sliould  be 
from  private  stocks  and  handled 
throu!'h  private  chann<>ls  where  pos.sible 
and  from  Government  stocks  where 
necessary.  The  Conunodily  Credit  Cor- 
poiafion  should  maintain  the  ri^ht  to 
determine  vhen  and  how  much  to  cffer 
at  various  time,;  durin".  the  year  to  reach 
the  total  goal.  The  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  only  in  this  way  can  Ameri- 
can a-^  ricuUmv  and  the  cotton  indu.stry 
be  i)rotected  and  enabled  to  retain  its 
exi)ort  business. 

During  October  1956,  the  committee 
di-cus.sed  these  matters  with  mnnerous 
bu.sines.s  representatives  and  importers  in 
Eiu'ope.  The  opinions  and  information 
gathered  fully  supported  the  position 
taken  throutth  the  years  by  the  commit- 
tee on  cornpet'tive  sales  and  advance 
announcement  of  U.S.  ofTierini's.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  this  study  made 
in  1956  are  quoted  below: 

i^o.-^s  OF  U.S.  M.MiKrrrs  in-  ErnoPE 

Wo  found  a  general  concern  among 
these  people  about  the  lo.ss  of  U.S.  mar- 
kets in  Europe  since  World  War  II.  The 
men  from  Bcl'-.iimi  pointed  out  that 
American  exports  of  cotton  to  their 
country  have  decreased  from  60  percent 
of  total  imports  before  the  war  to  3  per- 
cent at  the  present  time.  Others  i>oint<Hl 
out  a  similar  situation  in  most  countries 
of  Europe.  We  found  that  the  U.S.  prod- 
ucts are  preferred  at  comparable  or 
."rlightly  higher  prices  because  of  better 
quality  and  more  dependable  delivericj. 
but  that  in  recent  years.  U.S.  prices  have 
been  held  too  hich  to  compete  in  world 
maikets  despite  the  natural  preference 
for  U.S.  products. 

According  to  our  information,  the  less 
of  U.S.  markets  in  Europe  is  due  to:  Fir<t. 
refusal  by  the  United  States  until  iccently 
to  sell  competitively;  second,  the  im- 
proved transportation  and  communica- 
tions with  all  parts  of  the  world  since 
the  last  war.  making  trade  with  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  and  South  America  easier; 
and  third,  the  increa.sed  quantity  and  im- 
pro\'ed  quality  of  products  from  other 
countries. 

KCED     FOR     UNlrED     STATES     TO     REEr.TI.R    WORLO 
aiAIlKETS 

In  all  cases,  the  business  representa- 
tives contact'^d  were  realistic  and  prac- 
tical and  very  adept  at  presenting  their 
own  points  of  view.  At  the  same  time, 
v.-e  found  them  fully  aware  of  the  U.S. 
problems  and  i^leased  w  ith  LT.S.  efforts  to 
get  back  into  world  trade  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  It  was  generally  agreed  thnt 
world  trade  will  never  return  to  normnl 
as  long  as  lar?e  amounts  of  U.S.  sur- 
pluses are  han'rin^T  over  the  market.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  general  practice 
in  recent  years  has  been  to  buy  in  .small 
amounts  and  to  keep  consumer  inven- 
tories at  a  minimum.  This  has  had  the 
undesirable  effect  of  putting  importers 
and  fabricators  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  of  operation.  Normal  long-rance 
purchasing  practices  have  been  virtually 
discontinued. 

During  these  meetings,  it  was  found 
that  foreign  traders  in  cotton  arc  most 
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-inxious  that  the  United  States  f,ive  the 
V orid  a.ssu)ances  that  it  will  continue  to 
nroduco  and  offer  in  world  maikets  not 
les.s  than  5  to  5^2  million  bales  annually. 
They  want  to  know  that  the  United 
.States  will  be  a  firm  source  of  supply. 
n  present,  they  are  afraid  tliis  country 
13  cutting  acrca;,'e  back  so  far  it  will  not 
ha-  e  the  cotton  to  .sell.  They  are  e.-pc- 
cia^Iv  fearful  that  the  new  .soil-bank  plan 
will  lead  to  further  cuts  in  U.S.  acre- 
age. If  our  Govertimeiit  v.iU  rccostnize 
this",  it  will  mean  additional  cotton  acrc- 
jiTcfor  U.B.  farmers.  This  is  highly  es- 
sential to  U.S.  farmer.-,  and  to  tlic  world 
cotton  trade  as  well. 

Wo  were  told  lliat  the  world  has  a  real 
interest  in  American  production  lor  ex- 
port because  American  varieties  are 
much  more  con.'^istont  and  the  world  is 
L'lad  to  de;il  with  American  t  xiiorter.s  and 
American  people.  'Iliey  know  the  aver- 
age American  export  firm  is  solvent,  that 
if  commitiiieiits  arc  made,  delivery  will 
be  made  ;On  the  other  hand,  all  world 
traders  art  .skeptical  of  having  to  im- 
port su!)pUes  from  other  countries,  be- 
cause those  engaged  in  export  trade  from 
other  countries  are  not  always  solvent 
and  depend-iblc,  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  mjy  vary  greatly. 

SHOULD   ANpiOtJNCE   A.NNUAI.    EXPORT    QUOTAS 

It  was  ailso  found  that  trade  groups 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  accept 
the  best  cbmpetitive  bids  at  whatever 
price  received.  They  feel  that  the  Sccre- 
tarj'  of  Ag)icultui-e  should  atmouncc  at 
the  bc'innin",  of  each  year  the  approxi- 
mate quantity  of  each  commodity  which 
the  Unit(  d.  States  plans  to  offer  during 
the  year  fof  export  at  competitive  prices. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  two  factors 
which  every  dealer  must  kn.ow  are  quan- 
tity available  and  potential  demand. 

In  recent  years,  the  quantity  element 
has  been  very  uncertain  in  all  world 
markets  becau.se  of  U.S.  policies.  They 
feci  that  annual  announcements  of  U.S. 
exports  would  provfde  considerable  sta- 
bility to  world  markets.  They  also  feel 
that  such  plan  would  result  in  higher  re- 
turns to  the  Lhiitcd  States  for  commodi- 
ties sold  than  would  efforts  to  control 
prices  directly. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  announce  that  it  in- 
tends to  produce  and  offer  in  world  mar- 
kets on  a  competitive  basis  from  5  to 
5' J  or  6  million  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
Under  this  plan,  purchasers  would  reg- 
ulate the  piice  throu!:!h  the  amount  of 
the  r  bids  and  the  United  States  would 
avoid  much  international  critici.sm.  This 
action  might  also  result  in  higher  re- 
♦  urr.s  for  U.S.  cotton.  We  are  of  the 
opinion,  further,  that  this  same  approach 
•'■hculd  be  considered  with  regard  to  other 
fa!  m  commodities, 

S.^LES    rROe-P.AM    MITST    BE    STRENGTHENED 

In  view  of  the  factors  outlined  above, 
In  1956.  this  committee  created  a  special 
I'O.sition  of  sales  manager  and  directed 
t'ic  Department  to  set  up  a  sales  orga- 
nii'ation  within  CCC  to  undertake  a  more 
aggressive  sales  program.  The  commit- 
tee was  convinced  that  this  $14.5  billion 
Corporation  could  not  continue  to  pur- 
chase increasing  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties each  year  under  its  price  support 
CXI -^734 
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operation,  unless  more  attention  was 
given  to  tiie  sale  of  comm.oditics  on  hand. 

Pursuant  to  this  action,  a  sales  orga- 
nization was  established  within  the  CCC 
and  a  sales  mxanager  v.as  appointed.  It 
was  never  permitted  to  ojKjrate  freely, 
ho'vevir.  and  its  potential  was  never  real- 
ized. Furliier,  ;.everal  years  ago  it  was 
tran;<ferred  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Fervice  where  it  v.as  brouglit  under  those 
who  deal  v.ith  international  pre:,sures. 
Its  ellectivene.-s  has  been  extremely  lim- 
ited, due  to  numerous  layers  of  super- 
vision, and  because  cf  certain  interna- 
tional ixjlicirs  which  frequently  i'^nore 
the  inter(.,lK  of  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  mem.bcrs  of  the 
committee  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  U..S.  commodities  be  k:  ;jt  on  world 
markets  at  competitive  pi-iccs.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  dependent  on  the  ex- 
IKjit  market  for  an  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duction from  1  out  of  every  4  acres 
of  U..S.  cropland.  Eurthcr,  agricultural 
( xi}orts  account  for  20  to  25  percent  of 
our  foreign  exchange  earnings  each  year, 
a  significant  factor  in  relation  to  our 
present      balance-of-payments     deficit. 

The  committee  recommends  therefore, 
that  the  Secretary  reorganize  and 
strengthen  the  Department's  sales  pro- 
gram by  first,  bringing  in  additional  di- 
rectors for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration who  have  had  prior  business  and 
industrial  experience,  and  second,  relo- 
cating the  sales  manager  in  the  depart- 
mental structure  to  give  him  more  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  less  exposure  to 
restrictive  international  infiuences. 

Tlir:    GREAT   PE.STICIDE    DEB.'iTE 

The  committee  took  particular  note  of 
the  increasingly  serious  pesticide  prob- 
lem in  its  report  last  year.  It  added 
$250,000  to  the  budget  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  collaborate  with 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  other  agencies  in  work- 
ing out  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
to  protect  our  sources  of  food  and  fiber — 
for  which  pesticides  are  an  essential  tool 
of  production — while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  public  health.  Also,  an 
additional  $27  million  was  provided  last 
year  to  undertake  a  major  research  pro- 
gram on  pesticides,  including  the  stucly  of 
biological  and  other  alternative  means 
of  insect  control. 

Further,  believing  that  we  should  not 
ix^rmit  anyone  or  any  group  to  burden  our 
source  of  food  and  fiber  with  the  un- 
known, and  believing  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  force  the  homeowner,  home 
gardener,  the  florist,  and  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  to  prove  that  their  tools 
and  work  materials  do  not  cause  that  for 
which  even  the  best  researchers,  phy- 
sicians, and  scientists  do  not  know  the 
cause,  the  committee  had  an  objective 
study  made  by  its  staff  of  investigators 
on  the  effects,  uses,  control,  and  research 
of  agricultmal  pesticides. 

The  report  on  this  special  staff  study, 
which  is  included  in  part  I  of  the  hearings 
on  the  1966  agricultural  budget,  does 
much  to  put  this  entire  question  in  the 
proper  perspective  and  to  counterbalance 
many  of  the  fears  and  misconceptions 
concerning    pesticides.    The    report    is 


based  on  intei-views  with  over  185  out- 
standing scientists  and  23  physicians,  in- 
cluding officials  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  university  medical 
school  faculties. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  note  that 
progress  is  bein:;  made  in  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate the  programs  of  all  agencies 
irivclved  and  to  develop  a  realistic  and 
jiractical  approach  to  the  establisiiment 
of  levels  of  pesticide  residues  wiiich  can 
be  safely  observed  without  adverse  affect 
on  public  health.  A  press  release  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  dated  April  9,  1965,  gives  defi- 
nite indication  that  this  difficiilt  problem 
is  being  resolved  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  essence  of  the  HE'W  press 
release  is  as  follows: 

Pesticide  residues  are  detectable  in  the 
Americ.in  food  supply  by  today's  highly  sen- 
£.ave  acalylical  methods,  but  the  amounts 
c.'f  sucii  residues  ure  ir.sig.'iificant  from  a 
licaUh  Etandpolnt,  according  to  findings 
arjnounced  today  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
numstr.'ttion,  US.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

FD.A  made  public  the  results  of  the  latest 
of  its  continuing  "total  diet"  studies  under- 
taken to  discover  the  quantity  of  pesticides 
in  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  consumed 
daily.  Through  the  tests  FDA  Is  able  to 
evaluate  broadly  the  restilts  of  all  efforts 
made  to  keep  pcr.ticlde  residues  below  legpl 
tolerance  levels.  The  studies  also  provide 
clues  as  to  which  pesticides  may  be  getting 
into  the  food  supply  in  excessive  amounts. 

Pesticide  levels  found  in  the  test  samples 
vvere  gencrraiy  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
sale  legal  tolerance.  Many  of  the  most  com- 
monly \ised  pesticides  were  not  found  at  all. 

CONTINGENCY    EESEARCH    FCNDS 

As  in  previous  years,  numerous  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  interested  individuals, 
and  representatives  of  various  organiza- 
tions appeared  before  the  committee  in 
support  of  funds  in  the  1966  budget  as 
well  as  to  request  additional  research  on 
important  and  meritorious  projects  not 
included  therein.  While  the  committee 
has  not  been  able  to  fund  all  of  the 
additional  special  requests,  it  has  again 
included  $1  million  for  the  contingency 
research  fund  to  meet  as  many  of  these 
needs  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  may  approve. 
The  Administrator  is  requested  to  review 
the  committee  hearings  and  give  con- 
sidcration  to  all  such  requests  in  final 
■allocation  of  this  ftmd. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
mechanization  research  in  California  as 
the  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
bracero  program.  The  problem  of  the 
date  industry,  which  must  depend  on 
imported  labor  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
palm  trees  for  polUnation  and  harvest- 
ing purposes,  is  an  example.  Unless 
these  essential  processes  can  be  mecha- 
nized, the  future  of  the  American  date 
industry  is  threatened.  This  matter  de- 
senes  special  attention  and  should  have 
a  high  priority  in  use  of  the  contingency 
fund. 

Another  problem  which  merits  special 
consideration  is  the  serious  threat  to  our 
poultry  and  turkey  producers  from  the 
Bluecomb  disease.  Losses  to  the  poultry 
industry  are  estimated  at  $10  million 
annually. 
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A  new  threat  to  the  corn  producing 
areas  of  the  Nation  known  as  maize 
dwarf  mosaic  also  must  be  given  careful 
consideration  in  establisWng  priorities 
under  this  research  fund.  According  to 
testimony  presented  to  the  committee, 
this  disease  has  caused  crop  losses  rang- 
ing from  5  to  70  percent  in  Illinois.  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana.  Temiessec,  I^.Iissouri.  and 
Arkansas  have  also  reported  serious  in- 
festations. Oflicials  in  Ohio  estimated 
that  corn  producers  in  that  State  alone 
lost  over  $5.8  million  in  1964  due  to  the 
disease. 

Overcrowding  at  the  Barley  Labora- 
toiT  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  reached  the 
point  where  action  should  be  taken  soon 
to  expand  these  facilities.  The  Admin- 
istrator should  use  whatever  contin:~ency 
funds  may  be  necessaiT  to  prepare  final 
plans  for  such  expansion,  and  for  inclu- 
sion of  construction  funds  in  the  next 
annual  budget  for  the  Department. 

The  committee  takes  great  pride  in 
the  tremendous  growth  of  interest  in  and 
attention  to  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  restoration  which  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. To  meet  the  need  for  basic  data 
and  improved  techniques,  in  1958  Con- 
gress established  a  National  Sedimenta- 
tion Laboratoi-y  to  study  problems  of  sed- 
imentation associated  with  erosion  of 
agricultural  lands  and  stream  valley  sys- 
tems. In  view  of  the  continuing  increase 
in  soil  and  water  conseiwation  and  water- 
shed projects  in  all  areas  of  the  country, 
attention  should  be  given  to  further  ex- 
pansion of  this  national  research  sta- 
tion. The  present  Laboratory  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  with  a  competent  staff.  How- 
ever, present  facilities  are  inadequate  to 
provide  the  Laboratory  space  a^id  special 
equipment  needed  to  meet  the  highly  di- 
versified problems  of  the  areas  of  various 
soil  types  throughout  the  country. 

Also  some  consideration  should  be  giv- 
en to  a  bee  breeding  center.  The  de- 
pendence on  this  insect  for  an  important 
part  in  crop  pollination  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  supply  of  such  insects  be 
rhaintained. 

ACItlCCLTTJHAL     RESE.^RCH     SERVICE 

The  bill  includes  $114,394,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  research,  a  decrease 
of  $8,205,000  under  1965  and  a  reduction 
of  $2,498,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  The 
reduction  below  1965  and  1966  recom- 
mendation is  computed  as  follows: 

19G5  appropriation $122,599,000 

DSduct:  Net  reduction  in  re- 
search          —625, 000 

Add:  Net  increase  In  construc- 
tion   5,  245,  000 

Deduct :    Increase    in    transfer, 

section  32 —12,825,000 

Net  reduction  under  1965     —8,205,000 
196G       appropriation       recom- 
mended      114,  394,  000 

The  amount  proposed  for  the  various 
research  programs  of  this  agency  includes 
iricrea.scs  of  $1,875,000.  which  are  more 
than  offset  by  a  decrease  of  $2,500,000 
duo  to  discontinuance  of  lower  priority 
lines  of  research  at  certain  locations. 
The  increases  allowed  include  $855,000 
for  staffing  and  operating  new  and  ex- 
panded research  laboratories.  $575,000  for 
health-related  tobacco  research,  $345,000 


for  research  on  molds  an(B  their  control, 
and  $100,000  to  initiate  aiilmal  research 
at  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 

The  net  increase  for  Oonstruction  of 
facilities  includes  $6,394,000  for  pesticide 
research  laboratories  for  »hich  planning 
funds  were  approved  in  the  1965  bill  at 
College  Station.  Tex.,  Gainesville,  Fla., 
and  Stoncvillc.  Miss.  It;  also  includes 
$2,760,000  for  constructior,  of  six  cotton 
research  laboratories,  for  f.-hich  i^lanning 
funds  were  provided  lust  year.  In  addi- 
tion, construction  funds  aie  included  for 
a  water  pollution  labDratciy  at  Durant, 

Okla.  S450,00J;  a  poultry  rest  arch  lab- 
oratory in  Delaware.  $150,000:  and  alter- 
ations and  improvements-  at  the  Bc-ltsville 
Research  Center.  $339.caK3.  The  above 
increases  are  partially  offset  by  the  de- 
duction of  nonrecurring  construction 
funds  provided  for  laboratories  autlior- 
ized  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  196."). 

Section  103' a  i  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1964— Public  Law  83-397— included  a 
directive  to  the  Sccrotai-y  of  Agriculture 
to  undertake  a  special  cotton  i-e.search ' 
program  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  upland  cotton  in  the  United 
States  to  make  it  more  campetitive  with 
synthetics  and  low-cost  foreign  prodtic- 
tion.  Acting  ui^der  this  authority,  a 
broad  research  program  was  developed 
and  proposed  by  the  Department  to  cover 
the  various  production  factors  involved 
and  to  provide  certain  additional  re- 
search facilities  needed  f©r  the  new  and 
expanded  work.  | 

On  the  basis  of  such  b,  program,  an 
additional  Sl,40'),000  w;\t;  approi)riatcd 
f^r  fiscal  year  1965.  including  the  sum 
of  $240,000  for  the  islanning  of  six  new 
laboratories.  It  is  under-stood  that  plans 
will  bo  completed  for  all  .-ix  proposed  fa- 
cilities during  the  next  ri.-cal  year.  How- 
ever, the  1966  budget  included  funds  for 
construction  of  only  two^a  cotton  dis- 
ease laboratory  at  College  Station,  Tex., 
and  a  pilot  ginning  laboratory  at  Mcsilla 
Park,  N.  Mex.  Failure  to  provide  funds 
for  all  facilities  would  be  considered  as 
breaking  faith  with  the  Congress  on  this 
program.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
has  included  funds  for  all  six  facilities  as 
originally  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  and  as  approved  last  year  by 
Congress. 

The  amount  recommended  under  this 
heading  will  permit  present  soybean  pro- 
duction research  to  be  carried  for.vard 
on  a  regular  basis.  It  also  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  research  on  clothing 
and  housing  and  wholesaling  and  re- 
tailing. 

For  plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest 
control,  the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  for  fiscol  year  1966  of 
$71,119,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $50,200 
below  1965  and  is  a  reduation  of  $2,041,- 
000  in  the  budget  request. 

The  amount  approved  includes  the  fol- 
lowing increases:  $500,000  for  control  of 
the  cereal  leaf  beetle:  S200.000  for  plant 
and  animal  quarantine  inspection  at 
ports  of  cnti-y:  $520,000  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  hog  cholera;  and  $250,000  to  con- 
duct a  field  survey  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
existence  of  scre'.\"w-orms  and  their  effect 
on  U.S.  programs.  The.se  are  offset  by 
nonrecurring  decreases  of  $1,520,000. 
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The  bill  as  recommended  includes  * 
$2,806,200  to  maintain  a  barrier  zone  to  I 
prevent  screwworms  from  migrating  r 
from  Mexico  into  Texas.  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  adjacent  Stales.  The  bar- 
rier zone  became  fully  operable  in  March 
1964.  During  calendar  year  1964.  there 
v.'cre  a  total  of  only  240  cases  of  screw- 
worms  in  screwworm -freed  areas  of  the 
United  States,  all  of  which  occurred  in 
the  States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
There  have  been  no  instances  of  contin- 
ued or  spreading  infestations.  However, 
the  threat  of  reinfestation  is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  a  total  of 
4,564  cases  in  northern  Mexico  during 
this  same  period. 

Tiic  recommended  appropriation  also 
includes  $2,500,000  for  the  continuation 
of  the  fire  ant  eradication  program. 
This  serious  pest  makes  farm  and  pas- 
ture lands  unusable  in  certain  areas  of 
the  country  due  to  numerous  mounds 
ranging  up  to  24  inches  high,  whicii 
damage  fai'm  equipment  and  interfere 
with  grazing  of  cattle.  Further,  there 
is  a  public  health  hazard  involved  due  to 
the  painful  stings  which  cause  severe 
lesions  on  the  body  of  persons  attacked. 
Tiiere  have  even  been  a  few  deaths 
reported. 

A  limited  survey  in  1957  placed  the 
number  of  acres  infested  by  fire  ants  at 
approximately  24  million.  Later  surveys 
showed  an  estimated  33  million  acres  in-, 
festcd  as  of  March.  1965.  Unless  con- 
trol and  eradication  measures  are  con- 
tinued, the  spread  of  this  pest  to  addi- 
tional areas  of  the  country  can  be 
ex!)ected. 

The  committee  is  disappointed  that 
local  agencies  and  individuals  in  .some 
areas  have  net  cooperated  more  ful'.y 
in  the  fire  ant  eradication  program. 
Such  cooperation  is  essential  to  success- 
ful control  of  this  pest.  In  approving 
S2. 500. 000  for  the  coming  year,  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  fullest  possible  coop- 
eration from  such  local  interests  in  the 
future,  perhaps  through  the  State  gov- 
ernments in  the  areas  affected. 

The  threat  to  the  Nation's  crops,  for- 
ests, and  ornamentals  from  invasion  by 
foreign  plant  pests  and  diseases  con- 
tinues to  increase.  During  1964,  ap- 
proximately 178  million  travelers  en- 
tered the  United  States,  an  increase  of 
3  million  over  1963.  A  comparison  of 
travelers  baggat'e.  carriers,  and  intercep- 
tions for  1964  and  1954  is  as  follows: 

}riG4        19:4 
Volume     (excluding     Canadian 
tr.-ffl?i  : 

People  entering  United  States 

(millio-^.si 178  120 

Br^iggage  (millions  of  pieces)  ..     32  8 

Carriers— all  types   (million.s)      28  15 

Contaminated      interceptions 

(thotisands) 450  180 

The  growing  dangers  inherent  in  mod- 
ern modes  of  transportation  and  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  travel  and 
commerce  between  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  placed  an  increased  responsibility 
and  workload  on  those  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations 
through  inspections  at  ports  of  entry. 
Funds  expended  for  plant  and  animal 
quarantine  mspection  have  increased 
from  $3.9  million  in  195^  to  $10.5  million 
in  1965. 
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S'^vcral  yeais  age  the  committee  called 
cnTthebciJartment  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments \vith  the  international  carriers 
whereby  travelers  destined  for  the 
United  States  would  be  given  advance 
information  on  foods  and  other  mate- 
v'als  which  are  proliibited  from  en+ering 
the  United  Slates.  V/hi!e  some  steps 
have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  the 
ccnunittee  feels  that  present  juactices 
are  iu-'iulTicient.  Notice  on  takins  pas- 
<;a£!C  should  be  such  as  to  justify  auto- 
matic fines  for  any  person  found  to  have 
such  materials  in  his  or  her  possession 
on  arrival. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  ir,  requested 
to  trive  effective  notice  to  all  carriers  as 
to  prohibited  materials  for  insect  con- 
trol ijurposes,  with  the  Uiider.standing 
that  the  carriers  will  be  held  responsible 
to  make  certain  that  travelers  do  not 
arrive  at  U.S.  ports  with  such  materials 
in  their  possession.  Further,  considera- 
tion should' be' given  to  charging  back 
the  cost  of  such  inspection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  those  carriers  who  fail  to  give 
the  required  notice  to  travelers  on  their 
conveyances,  where  such  travelers  are 
found  to  have  prohibited  materials  in 
their  possession. 

An  ai)propi;^ation  of  $2  million  is  pro- 
posed for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  curicncics  to  finance 
oversea  research  designed  to  benefit 
American  agriculture  and  to  develop  and 
expand  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities.  In  view  of  a  balance 
of  around  SO  million  of  prior  year  funds 
available  for  this  purpose,  the  amount 
approved  for  the  coming  year  has  been 
held  to  the  1965  level. 

CCOn-RATIVE    STATE    HrSEARCH     SCI'.VICE 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice was  established  by  Secretary's 
Memorandum  ,  No.  1462  dated  July  19, 
1961.  and  supplement  No.  1.  dated  August 
30.  1961.  under  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1953.  The  Service  carries  out.  first, 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
peiiment  Stations  Act  of  August  11, 
1955— Hatch  Act  of  1887.  as  amended: 
second,  payments  under  section  204(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations ; 
third,  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  for 
support  of  basic  scientific  research  under 
the  act  approved  September  6,  1958; 
fourth,  grants  for  cooperative  forestry 
research  under  the  act  approved  October 
10,  1962.  and  grants  for  facilities  under 
theactof  July  22. 1963. 

An  appropriation  of  551,695.000  is  rec- 
ommended for  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,698,- 
000  over  1965  :and  a  decrease  of  $672,000 
in  the  budget'  estimate.  The  increases 
include  $1,940,000  for  payments  to  States 
under  the  Hatch  Act  and  $1  million  for 
additionol  cooperative  forestry  research 
under  the  McIntii-e-Stennis  program. 
These  increases  are  partially  offset  by 
a  budgeted  decrease  of  $1,242,000  in 
funds  for  grants  to  States  for  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  improvements  to  re- 
search facilities. 

In  addition  to  amounts  recommended 
above.  $400,000  is  proposed  to  be  trans- 
fened  from  section  32  funds  for  grants 
for  basic  scientific  research,  as  author- 
ized by  law. 


EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  was  established  by  the  act  of  May 

8,  1914.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
26.  1953.  and  the  act  of  August  11,  1955. 
The  le:;islation  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  A^riculttu'c  to  give,  through  the 
]and-,?rant  colleges,  imtruction  and 
Ijractical  dcmoixstrations  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  and  related  subjects 
and  to  encourage  the  application  of  such 
iufoi-mation  by  means  of  dcmons^trations, 
publications,  and  cthcnvise  to  persons 
not  attending  or  resident  in  the  colleges. 
Extension  educational  work  is  also  au- 
Ihciized  under  the  Agricultural  Market- 
in?  Act  of  1946. 

State  and  county  extension  work  is  fi- 
nanced from  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
local  sources.  These  funds  are  used 
v.-ithin  the  States  for  the  employment  of 
county  arcnts,  home  demonstration 
a-^ents,  4-H  Club  agents.  State  specialists, 
and  others  who  conduct  the  joint  educa- 
tional programs  adojited  to  local  prob- 
lems and  conditions. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $86,335,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  the  various  programs  of 
this  agency.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,- 
228,000  over  fiscal  year  1965.  of  which 
$881,000  is  available  for  payments  to 
States  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  and 
$347,000  is  requu-ed  for  retirement  and 
employees'  compensation  costs  for  the 
additional  extension  agents  covered  by 
the  increased  payments  to  States. 

F.\PMER  COOPEE.\TIVE  SERVICE 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Senice  was 
established  following  the  enactment  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953 — Public 
Law  202,  August  6.  1953 — which  trans- 
ferred the  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance work  for  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  service  cooperatives, 
under  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of 
1926  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture. 

The  Service  conducts  research,  advi- 
sory and  educational  work  with  coopera- 
tives on  problems  of  organization,  financ- 
ing, management  policies,  merchandising, 
costs,  efficiency,  and  membership  to  help 
farmers  who  are  members  of  such  orga- 
nizations improve  the  operations  of  their 
business.  It  cooperates  with  the  Exten- 
sion Sen-ice.  land-grant  colleges,  banks 
for  cooperatives.  State  departments  of 
ar^riculture.  and  other  agencier.  to  bring 
about  better  understanding  and  applica- 
tion of  sound  cooperative  principles  and 
practices.  It  also  advises  other  Federal 
agencies  on  problems  relating  to  agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  appropriation  level 
of  $1,141,000  is  again  proposed  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$100,000  in  the  budget  request.  The 
agency  is  to  be  commended  for  the  fine 
program  It  has  been  conducting.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  present  level  of 
funds  will  pennit  the  continuation  of  this 
program  at  an  adequate  level. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION   SERVICE 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  April  27,  1935.  It 
assists  soU  conservation  districts  and 
other  cooperators,  watershed  groups, 
and  Federal  and  State  agencies  having 
related  responsibilities  in  bringing  about 


physical  adjustments  in  land  use  that 
will  conserve  soil  and  water  resources, 
provide  for  agricultural  production  on  a 
sustained  basis,  and  reduce  damage  by 
floods  and  sedimentation. 

An  appropriation  of  $105,373,000  is 
recommiended  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
for  technical  assistance  to  soil  conserva- 
tion disiricts,  communities,  and  other 
cooperators,  and  for  other  related  activ- 
ities under  this  heading.  The  amount 
proposed  is  an  increase  of  $1,140,000 
over  1965  and;- is  $1,270,000  over  the 
budget  request.;' 

Tlie  sum  recommended  includes  an 
additional  $770,000  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  25  new  districts  expected 
to  be  organized  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Soil  conservation  assistance  is  re- 
quired by  an  ihci-easing  number  of  soil 
conservation  districts  each  year,  and 
some  financial  provision  must  be  made 
to  service  ne^V  districts  as  they  are 
organized. 

Tlie  proFKJsed  appropriation  also  in- 
cludes a  restoration  of  $500,000  to  par- 
tially offset  ^e  personnel  reduction 
necessitated  by*  partial  absorption  of  in- 
creases in  salary  costs  and  other  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  budgeted  amount 
would  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  140 
man-years  of  technical  services  to  ex- 
isting districts  in  the  coming  year.  The 
committee  action  v^dll  restore  half  of 
this  proposed  reduction.  Considerable 
testimony  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  need  for  an  increase  in 
assistance  to  present  districts  rather 
than  a  decrease  as  proposed  by  the 
budget.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  only  33 
percent  of  the  operating  units  in  soil 
conservation  districts  had  received 
planning  with  technical  assistance 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  soil  conservation 
and  watershed  needs  of  the  country  will 
be  a  continuous  problem,  with  increas- 
ing population  and  expanding  water 
needs  of  the  future.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  we  are  losing  a  million  acres  a  year 
now  to  urbanization,  highways,  and 
similar  uses. 

The  1966  budget  included  a  statement 
indicating  that  changes  in  the  law  would 
be  proposed  at  a  later  date  to  establish 
a  revolving  fund  and  charge  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  technical  assistance  costs  in- 
volved in  installation  of  practices.  This 
proposed  change  in  the  basic  law  under 
which  this  program  operates  has  not 
been  enacted  into  law.  The  committee 
is  therefore  recommending  the  full  ap- 
propriation needed  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram under  present  legislation. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  future 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams of  this  agency  is  the  budget  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  by  $100  million  for 
next  year.  If  this  reduction  were 
adopted,  funds  transferred  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  installation  of  ACP  practices 
would  be  reduced  by-  about  $3.5  million. 
530  soil  conservation  technicians  would 
be  eliminated,  a^d  over  one -third  of  the 
conservation  v/ork  on  the  watershed 
projects  would  be  eliminated  or  substan- 
tially curtailed.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  restoration  of  the  full  $220 
million  program  armotmced  for  the  1966 
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ACP,  which  will  prevent  these  serious 
reductions  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Nation's  soil  and  water  con- 
servation programs. 

The  watershed  improvement  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
initiated  by  the  authorization  of  plan- 
ning and  works  of  improvement  on  the 
criminal  11  major  watersheds  covered  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  In  1953, 
this  committee  provided  $5  million  in 
the  1954  Appropriation  Act.  without  a 
prior  budget  estimate,  to  authorize  62 
small  •'pilot"  watei-shed  projects  to  pro- 
mote national  interest  in  small  upstream 
watershed  control.  These  pilot  projects 
were  a  tremendous  success. 

The  following  year  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  566,  83d  Congress,  which 
placed  this  program  on  a  permanent- 
basis.  Also,  under  authority  of  section  8 
of  this  same  act  (as  amended)  loans  to 
local  organizations  were  authorized  to 
help  defray  a  portion  of  the  local  share 
of  the  cost  of  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  projects.  These  pro- 
grams are  now  financed  through  two  ap- 
propriations included  in  this  bill  for 
Public  Law  566  projects  designated  as 
"Watershed  Planning"  and  "Watershed 
Protection,"  and  through  a  separate  ap- 
propriation, "Flood  Prevention,"  which 
covers  the  11  original  major  watersheds. 

For  the  watershed  planning  appropri- 
ation, the  committee  recommends  $5,- 
721,000  for  the  coming  year.  This  is  the 
full  budget  estimate  and  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  program  level  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  As  of  June  30.  1964.  a 
total  of  2,137  applications  for  planniiig 
assistance  had  been  received.  Of  the 
1,887  considered  suitable  for  planning, 
1,002  had  been  approved  for  planning, 
plans  had  been  completed  on  617,  and 
875  remained  to  be  planned. 

An  appropriation  of  $64,171,000  is  pro- 
posed for  the  watershed  protection  pro- 
gram for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $3,151,000  over  1965  for 
river  basin  surveys  and  works  of  im- 
provement on  Public  Law  566  projects. 
The  decrease  of  $3  million  will  continue 
the  loan  program  at  the  1965  level  of  $4 
million. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $25,417,000 
is  recommended  for  the  flood  prevention 
watershed  projects  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  reduction  of  $900,000  below  1965 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  supplemental 
funds  provided  last  year  for  emergency 
soil  conservation  measures  resulting 
from  severe  fires  in  California  are  not 
required  again  in  this  bill. 

The  committee  has  deleted  language 
limiting  the  purchase  of  land  in  the 
Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  watersheds. 
It  would  further  point  out  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  the  language  af- 
fecting t'nese  watersheds  in  Public  Law 
712,  80th  Congre.ss,  was  to  authorize  the 
use  of  fvmds  for  these  districts  up  to 
such  line  as  the  Coit>s  of  Engineers  and 
the  Soil  Conservatidn  Service  might 
auree  their  respective  responsibilities 
reached. 

For  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  the  bill  includes  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $14,864,000  for  the  coming 
year.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  1965 
program.    During  fiscal  year  1964,  five 


additional  counties  were  designated  for 
participation  in  the  program,  about 
4,500  farmers  and  ranchers  applied  for 
program  assistance,  3,719  new  contracts 
covering  approximately  5.4  million 
acres  were  signed,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  34  million  acres  placed  under 
cost-share  contracts. 

The  resources  conservation  and  devel- 
opnicnt  prcsram.  which  was  authorized 
by  section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962— Public  Law  87-703— 
provides  for  technical  a.sslstance  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  land  conservation 
and  land  luilization  proj£>cts  in  selected 
areas.  Although  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  responsible  for  administering 
the  work  of  this  program,  it  is  carried 
on  cooperatively  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  departmcntF.  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies,  and  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. Other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  share  in  the  work  of 
these  projects  in  accordance  with  their 
regularly  assigned  functions.  Govern- 
ing bodies  of  soil  conservation  districts, 
in  cooperation  with  other  interested 
committees  or  groups.  3re  expected  to 
pi-ovide  local  project  sponsorship.  These 
projects  will  usually  be  in  areas  where 
acceleration  of  conservation  activities 
is  required  to  provide  additional  eco- 
nomic opportunities  to  the  residents  of 
a  single  district,  or  parts  of  several  ad- 
joining districts,  or  other  geographic 
planning  units  within  a  land  resource 
area. 

For  the  next  fiscal  ytar,  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,813,000  i$  proposed,  an 
increase  of  $1  million  ovct  1965  and  a  re- 
duction of  $1,490,000  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  amount  approved  includes 
S410.0C0  for  investi^ratioas  and  planning, 
S639.000  for  resource  development,  $764,- 
000  for  technical  services,  and  .$1  million 
for  loans  and  related  expanse. 

ECONOMIC    RESE.'VRCli    SERVICE 

The  Economic  Research  Service  was 
established  by  Secretary's  Memorandum 
No.  1446.  Supplement  No.  1.  of  April  3, 
1961,  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953,  and  other  auithorities.  The 
Service  develops  and  cafries  out  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  research  designed  to 
benefit  farmers  and  the  general  public. 
The  findings  of  this  research  are  made 
available  to  farmers  and  others  through 
research  reports  and  through  economic 
outlook  and  situation  ri>ports  on  major 
commodities,  the  national  economy,  and 
the  international  economy. 

The  sum  of  $11,C72,0C0  is  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1966.  an  increase 
of  ?  150.000  o\cr  1965  and  a  decrease  of 
$294,000  in  the  budget  request.  The  in- 
crease includes  additional  funds  for 
research  projects  on  fmiincial  manage- 
ment of  family  farms,  water  manage- 
ment and  use,  and  t'xport  outlook 
projections.  In  view  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  American  agriculture  in  these 
three  areas,  some  additional  funds  for 
field  study  appear  to  be  justified. 

ST.\TISTIC.^L    REPORTIIIG     SERVICE 

The  Statistical  Reporcing  Service  was 
established  by  SecretaiT'-s  Memorandum 
No.  1446,  Supplement  1.  of  April  3,  1961, 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953, 
and  other  authorities.    The  Service  was 


created  to  give  coordinated  leadership  to 
the  statistical  reporting  research  and 
service  programs  of  the  Department. 
It  pro\ides  a  channel  for  the  orderly  flew 
of  statistical  intelligence  about  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  this  country.  The 
primary  responsibilities  of  this  Service 
are  the  nationwide  crop  and  livestock 
estimates,  coordination  and  improve- 
ment in  the  Departm.cnt's  statistical  rc- 
quircmcnUs,  and  special  .surveys  cf  mar- 
ket potentials  for  agricultural  products. 

The  full  btidsct  estimate  of  $13,595,000 
is  proposed  for  next  year,  an  increase  of 
$1,729,000  over  the  1965  approj^riation 
for  this  a?ency.  The  additional  funds 
arc  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  large- 
scale  computer,  which  is  essential  to  tlie 
long-range  improvement  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates.  Rental  of  computer 
time  on  an  irregular  basis  from  various 
organizations  in  and  around  Washington 
has  become  a  very  inefficient  method  of 
operation  and  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended upon  for  this  ptirpose — where  ac- 
curacy and  speed  of  release  of  informa- 
tion are  of  paramount  importance. 

The  budget  proposes  to  eliminate  funds 
for  programs  assigned  to  the  agency  by 
Congrcps  in  previctis  years,  including  cut 
flower  surveys  and  certaiii  seed  reports. 
It  also  proposes  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  cattle-on-feed  reports  in  certain  areas. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  tlicse 
activities  are  essential  and  should  be 
continued. 

CONSUMER    A.ND    1I.\RKETING    SERVICE 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service, 
formerly  called  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  was  established  November 
2,  1953.  under  atithority  of  section  161, 
Revi.'^pd  Statutes,  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953  and  other  authorities. 

The  bill  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in- 
cludes a  recommended  appropriation  of 
$75,852,000  for  consumer  protective, 
marketing,  and  regulatory  programs,  an 
increase  of  $2,100,000  over  1965  and  a 
decrease  of  8585,000  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  propo.^ed  increase  v.-ill  pro- 
vide 300  additional  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spectors for  next  year,  which  will  expand 
the  present  force  of  inspectors  to  ap- 
proximately 6,000.  It  v.ill  also  provide 
in  excess  of  $52.5  million  for  these  two 
rC::'ulatory  functions.  The  meat  and 
poultiT  inspection  workload  continues 
to  grov;  each  year  due  to  increased  con- 
stimer  demands,  the  expansion  in  the 
number  of  meatpacking  and  poultry 
processing  plants,  and  the  increase  in 
ntimber  of  cities  in  v,-hich  such  plant- 
are  located. 

Federal  payments,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 204ibi  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946,  arc  made  under  co- 
operative agreements  bctv.-ccn  the  U.S. 
Department  of  AgricuL  ire.  State  de- 
partments of  a'^riculture,  bureau  of 
markets,  and  similar  State  agenc'es  fo: 
the  conduct  of  eligible  marketintr  .serv- 
ice activities  on  a  matching  fund  ba.sis- 
The  States  contribute  at  least  hnlf  p1 
the  cost  and  perform  the  work  with  State 
personnel. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $1,500.- 
000  is  recommended  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  the  same  amount  as  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1965. 


The  special  milk  program  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  increasing  the  consumption  of 
iliiid  milk  by  children.  Nonprofit  schools 
of  high  school  grade  and  under,  all  non- 
profit summer  camps  and  child-care  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children,  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pprteinthciirogram. 

From  its  inception  in  fiscal  year  1955 
through  fi.'-cal  year  1962,  the  program 
was  financed  through  advances  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Agriculture  Act  of  1961 — Public  Law  87- 

128 approved  August  8,    1961,  changed 

financing  to  a  direct  appropriation  be- 
ginning June  1,  19G2.  In  1965  one-half 
of  the  funds  required  were  provided  by  a 
direct  appropriation  and  one-half  were 
provided  by  transfer  from  section  32 
funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  committee 
proposes  a  direct  ajjpropriation  of  $100 
million  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  this 
program.  This  is  the  full  budget  request. 
The  indicated  increa.se  of  $48,500,000  is 
due  entirely  to  the  change  from  partial 
section  32  financing  to  a  full  appropri- 
ation basis. 

For  the  school  lunch  program  the 
committee  proposes  a  direct  appropri- 
ation of  $155  million  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
plus  a  transfer  of  $45  million  from  sec- 
tion 32  funds  for  the  purchase  of  meats 
and  other  foods  needed  to  provide  bal- 
anced scliool  lunches.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $8,600,000  over  1965  and  is  a 
reduction  of  $2  million  in  the  btidget 
request. 

For  the  past  .several  years,  the  funds 
provided  for  this  program  liave  been 
computed  at  an  average  rate  of  5  cents 
per  meal  for  the  estimated  number  of 
meals  to  be  served  during  the  budget 
year.  The  amount  proposed  for  the  com- 
ing year  represents  an  average  Federal 
paj'ment  of  5  cents  per  meal  for  an  esti- 
mated 3  billion  meals.  This  covers  both 
the  cash  payment  and  regular  section 
6  food  purchases. 

FOr.EIGN    ACnlCt-LTtTn.\L    SEP.VICE 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  .Sei-vice  was 
cstabli.shcd  March  10,  1953,  by  Secre- 
tar>-'s  Memorandum  No.  1320,  Supple- 
ment 1.  Public  Law  690,  approved  Au- 
gust 28,  1954,  transferred  the  agricul- 
tural attaches  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv-- 
ice.  More  recently,  the  Secj-etary  has 
assigned  to  the  Service,  by  transfer  from 
otlicr  agencies  of  the  Department,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  barter  and  stockpil- 
ing program,  general  sales  management 
for  Government-owned  surplus  commod- 
i'vies,  ocean  transportation  functions  re- 
lated to  the  export  of  commodities  under 
V.S.  programs,  and  activities  relating  to 
developing,  evaluating,  and  reviewing 
the  program  for  donations  of  food  abroad 
through  voluntary  agencies,  pursuant  to 
title  III  of  Public  I^aw  480. 

Tlic  primary  function  of  the  Foreisii 
Apricultui-al  Service  is  to  help  American 
Agriculture  in  maintaining  and  expand- 
ing foreign  markets  for  its  products.  It 
oninta'ns  a  worldv.-ide  agricultural  in- 
telligence and  reporting  seiwice  to  assist 
the  U.S.  agricultural  industry  in  its  ex- 
port operations  through  a  continuous 
program  of  analyzing  and  reporting  for- 
eign agricultural   production,   markets, 


and  policies.  It  helps  to  develop  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  products  through 
administration  of  special  export  pro- 
grams and  through  helping  to  secure  in- 
ternational trade  conditions  that  are 
favorable  toward  our  products. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  the  full  budget  estimate 
of  $20,574,000,  a  decrease  of  $205,000  be- 
low 1965.  The  amount  approved  con- 
templates a  decrease  of  $285,000  due  to 
financing  of  market  development  activi- 
ties in  Brazil  from  the  special  foreign 
currency  appropriation  next  year.  This 
is  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  $80,- 
000  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  at- 
tache service  in  Chile  and  on  the  OECD 
strff  in  Europe. 

In  addition,  language  is  included  in  the 
bill  to  permit  the  conduct  of  market  de- 
velopment work  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rency countries  with  foreign  currencies 
from  any  source,  rather  than  being  lim- 
ited to  those  generated  by  Public  Law 
430  sales. 

COMMODITY    EX(:H.^^"GE    AX.THORITY 

Tlie  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
administers  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended. 
The  objectives  are  to  prevent  commodity 
price  manipulation  and  market  corners; 
prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  mis- 
leading crop  and  market  information  af- 
fecting commodity  prices;  protect  hedg- 
ers  and  other  users  of  the  commodity 
futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud, 
and  manipulative  practices;  insure  the 
benefits  of  membership  privileges  and 
contract  markets  to  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  producers:  insure  trust  fund 
treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities 
of  hcd-^crs  and  other  traders  and  prevent 
the  misuse  of  such  funds  by  brokers;  and 
provide  information  to  the  public  re- 
garding trading  operations  and  contract 
markets. 

For  this  agency.  th°  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1966  carries  $1  169.000.  This  is  the  full 
budget  request  and  is  the  same  amount 
as  appropriated  for  1965.  The  Author- 
ity's responsibilities  include  the  super- 
vision of  17  commodity  exchanges  desig- 
nated as  contract  markets,  more  than 
400  brokerage  fii-ms  registered  as  futures 
commission  merchants,  and  about  750 
individuals  registered  as  floor  brokers. 

AGRICUL TVR.^L  STABILIZATION"  AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

The  Agricidtural  Stabilization  and 
Con.sen'ation  Service  was  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agi'iculture  on  June  5, 
1961,  under  the  authority  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  in  accordance 
with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended — 5  U.S.C.  133z. 

Tile  committee  proposes  an  appro- 
priation of  $111.714  000  for  the  coming 
year  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
various  programs  administered  by  this 
a'rency.  The  amount  recommended  is 
an  increase  of  $3,162,000  over  1965  and  a 
reduction  of  $26,636,000  in  the  1966 
budget  request, 

An  increase  of  $5  million  is  allowed  to 
finance  workload  in  coimty  offices  in 
1966  which  was  covered  in  1965  from 
available  funds  carried  forward  from 
1964.  This  is  partially  offset  by  a  de- 
crease of  $1,838,000,  which  results  from 
increased    employee    productivity    and 


contemplates  a  man-year  reduction  of 
191  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  budget  proposed  to  transfer 
$21,108,223  from  CCC  financing  to  a 
direct  appropriation  basis.  The  major 
portion  of  the  proposed  decrease  is  due 
to  the  committee's  recommendation  that 
the  activities  involved  continue  to  be 
financed  from  CCC  transfers  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the 
announced  changes  being  considered  by 
the  Department  in  connection  with  skip- 
row  planting  of  cotton.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  the 
adoption  of  such  changes  would  be  a 
definite  step  backward,  since  it  would 
result  in  a  failtire  to  fully  utilize  the 
results  of  extensive  research  in  this  area. 

The  committee  calls  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  continue  the  administration  of 
the  1965  cotton  loan  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  1964.  To  provide  for 
disbm-sements  by  county  ofiQces  would 
result  in  a  large  increase  in  i>ersormel, 
inconvenience  to  the  farmer,  and  greatly 
increased  risk  to  the  Government  since 
county  employees  are  not  under  bond. 
The  fact  that  they  would  be  personally 
financially  responsible  would  mean  noth- 
ing in  most  cases.  This  matter  has  been 
before  the  committee  repeatedly  in  prior 
years. 

For  the  sugar  act  progran^t^e  bildget 
estimate  of  $95,000,000  is  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  a  decrease  of  Sl.OOO,- 
OOO  below  funds  provided  for  1963. 

Payments  are  made  tq  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  who 
comply  with  certain  special  require- 
ments. To  finance  these  payments,  a 
tax  of  50  cents  per  hundred  potmtis  is 
imposed  on  all  beet  and  cane  sugar 
processed  in  or  .imported  into  the  United 
States  for  direct  consumption.  Diu-ing 
the  period  1938-64.  collections  of  $2.2 
billion  from  excise  taxes  and  import 
taxes  have  exceeded  payments  by  $541.5 
million.  Estimated  collections  through 
fiscal  year  1966  of  $2.4  billion  will  exceed 
estimated  pajmients  by  $557  million. 

The  full  budget  request  'for  a  $220,- 
000.000  appropriation  is  recommended 
for  1966  to  make  payments  earned  under 
the  1965  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram authorized  last  year.  Amovmts 
due  under  this  program  are  legal  com- 
mitments and  funds  must  be  provided  to 
pay  all  contracts  entered  into  under  the 
program  announced  the  previous  year. 

The  committee  also  has  restored  the 
1966  pi-ogram  authorization  to  the  reg- 
ular level  of  $220,000,000— plus  $30,000.- 
000  for  administration  under  the  appro- 
priation "expenses,  ASCS."  Nearly 
every  budget  submitted  for  the  past  10 
years  has  proposed  a  reduction  in  this 
amount.  It  has  been  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  restore  such  budget  cuts  each 
year. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  funds  ex- 
pended through  this  program  return  to 
the  Nation  the  greatest  possible  con- 
servation benefits.  Further,  this  pro- 
gram provides  the  best  possible  means 
of  meeting  local  conservation  needs  in 
all  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  far  more 
effective  than  many  other  approaches 
adopted  in  recent  years. 
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Conservation  practices  under  this  pro- 
crram  are  developed  initially  at  the  local 
level  by  ASC  State  and  county  commit- 
tees, the  Soil  Consei-vation  Service,  and 
ihe  Federal  Forest  Service.  Representa- 
tives of  the  land-grant  colleges,  the 
Farmers  Home  Adniinistration,  State 
conservation  committees,  and  other 
State  and  Federal  agricultural  agencies 
also  participate  in  these  deteiinlnations. 

The  recommendations  of  tiiese  groups 
are  used  as  the  basis  to  formulate  joint 
recommendations  to  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
in  Washington.  From  these  recommen- 
dations, tiie  various  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment in  Washington  develop  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  national  program.  State  and  local 
people  then  develop  their  local  programs 
within  the  structure  of  the  national  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary.  No 
practices  are  adopted  and  put  into  effect 
in  any  State  or  county  unless  approved 
by  the  local  conservation  groups. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
authorized  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
to  extend  conservation  reserve  contracts 
expiring  in  December  1962.  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1963.  A  total  of  $6,150,000  was 
appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1964  to  liquidate  such  contracts  covering 
approximately  700.000  acres.  No  further 
funds  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  since 
this  feature  of  the  program  has  not  been 
extended  bej'ond  1963. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  a  pilot  program  to  determine  how 
land  not  needed  for  crop  production  can 
best  be  used  for  conserving  and  develop- 
ing soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reational resources. 

The  pilot  cropland  conversion  program 
has  been  offered  in  41  counties  of  13 
States,   Involving   differing   geographic 

and  agricultural  situations.  In  addition, 
offers  have  been  made  to  enter  into  a 
limited  number  of  agreements  in  other 
States  and  counties  to  convert  cropland 
to  recreational  enterprises  only.  About 
2.800  a,greements  invoking  129  thousand 
acres  of  cropland  have  been  entered  into 
in  about  128  counties  in  37  States. 

The  appropriation  act  for  1965  appro- 
priated S15  million  for  the  1964  and  1965 
programs.  The  committee  recommends 
the  sum  of  57,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  will  continue  the  program  at  the 
1964  and  1965  level. 

^  An  appropriation  of  $140  million  is 
p'rovided  in  the  bill  to  meet  conservation 
reserve  contract  commitments  in  1966. 
This  is  $54  million  below  1965  and  is  a 
reduction  of  SIO  million  in  the  budget 
estimate. 

The  decrease  in  this  program  is  due 
to  a  reduction  in  annual  rental  pay- 
ments as  the  result  of  the  expiration  of 
40.316  contracts  covering  3,237,494  acres 
previously  withheld  from  production. 
Payments  under  this  program  will  con- 
tinue through  1973  on  a  diminishing 
basis. 

Tlie  emergency  conservation  measures 
appropriation  provides  special  funds  for 
sharing  the  cost  of  emergency  conserva- 
tion measures  to  deal  with  cases  of  severe 
damage  to  farm  and  rangelands  resulting 
from  natural  disasters.    The  criteria  un- 


der which  assistance  may  be  made 
available  are  set  forth  In  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act— 16  U.S.C.  590(h>. 

Funds  are  allocated  lor  use  only  in 
those  counties  designated  by  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Agricultm-c  as  disaster  counties. 
Assistance  is  made  avail;ible  to  treat  new 
conscrvatioii  problems  which,  first,  if  not 
treated  will  impair  or  endanger  the 
laud:  second,  materially  afTcct  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Itind;  tiiird.  rep- 
resent damage  which  is  unusual  in 
charact<?r  and,  except  for  wind  ero.sion, 
is  not  the  type  which  would  recur  fre- 
quently in  the  same  area;  and  fourth, 
will  be  so  costly  to  rehabilitate  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  or  will  be  required  to 
return  the  land  to  productive  agricul- 
tural use. 

The  budget  estimate  of  $4  million  is 
proposed  for  next  year  fnr  this  purpo."5e. 
The  deci-ease  of  $10  milhon  is  due  to  a 
nonrecurring  supplemental  enacted  this 
spring  to  treat  farm  and  rancielands 
damaged  by  recent  floods  in  the  Far 
West. 

nrFI.\L     COMMt'NMY     Dr.VII.OPM  r.NT     SF.RVICE 

The  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  has  been  established  as  a  new 
agency  of  the  Departmeait.  It  includes 
the  activities  of  the  former  Office  of 
Rural  Areas  Development  established 
June  16.  1961,  to  provide  for  general  staff 
coordination  of  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  Department.  In 
addition,  it  will  undertixke  to  facilitate 
the  effective  extension  into  nn-al  areas 
of  assistance  programs  of  other  Federal 
agencies  which  do  not  now  effectively 
reach  mral  areas  becau.^f  of  the  admin- 
istrative difficulties  of  communicating 
with  the  dispersed  rural  population.  It 
will  work  with  local  organizations  and 
leaders  in  helping  them  to  locate  and 
use  the  facilities  of  private.  Stat<>.  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  developimr  the 
economy  of  rural  areas,  particularly 
those  of  low  income. 

The  committee  recommends  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1966  for  this  program,  an 
increase  of  $368,000  over  1965  and  a  re- 
duction of  $250,000  in  the  budget  request. 
The  increase  will  be  used  to  establish 
new  field  offices,  in  addition  to  the  three 
now  in  operation,  to  proTv'ide  leader.ship 
and  coordination  for  the  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. These  field  offices  will  serve  as 
contact  points  for  applicants  for  rural 
development  projects  and  help  to  chan- 
nel requests  to  existing  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  and  in.'=titutions;  make 
contact  with  sources  of  financial  and 
technical  a.ssi.stance;  follow  through  the 
difficult  pha.ses  of  project  development; 
assist  in  establishing  new  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments:  and  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  adequate  training 
programs. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  IXSPECTCR  GKNT.R.M. 

Internal  audit,  inspection,  and  investi- 
gations activities  are  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  which 
was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture's Memorandum  No.  1503  dated 
June  25, 1962,  and  No.  1524  dated  Decem- 
ber 21,  1962.  The  Office  if  resjxinsible  to 
the  Secretary  for  assurine  that  existing 


laws,  policies,  and  programs  of  the  Sec- 
retary  are  effectively  complied  with  on 
every  level  of  administration  in  accord- 
ance  willi  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Secretaiy.  It  insures  prompt  and 
appropriate  corrective  action  in  those 
areas  in  which  deviation  from  estab- 
li.-hed  law.  policy,  iirocedure.  rules,  or 
rei'.ulatinns  has  develoiK'd;  and  conducts 
internal  audit,  inspection,  and  investi- 
gative activities  within  the  Deiiartment 
and  coordinates  and  correlates  them  with 
various  i:ivesti"ative  a;;e!icies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  le:j.is]at!ve  branches  of  the 
Go\ernmpnt. 

The  bill  includes  .$10,416,000  for  the 
coming  year,  an  increase  of  $300,000  over 
1965  and  a  decrease  of  $545,000  in  the 
bud';et  request.  The  increa.se  is  provided 
to  meet  the  necessary  field  audit  and 
investigative  needs  of  the  expanding  food 
stamp  program.  Language  is  also  in- 
cluded to  permit  the  temporai->'  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  consultants  as  need- 
ed to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  quality 
of  audits  and  inspections  made  bv  th-s 
Office. 

oFiicn  OF  Tun  crN'ER.M.  corNsrL 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
originally  known  as  the  Oflicc  of  the 
Solicitor,  was  established  in  1910  as  the 
law  office  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  performs  all  of  the  legal  work 
arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  General  Counsel  represer.ts 
the  Department  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings for  the  promulrration  of  rules 
liaving  the  force  and  effect  of  law;  in 
quasi-judicial  hcariivjs  held  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  administration  of  varioiis 
programs  and  acts;  and  in  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunif- 
sion  involving  freight  rates  and  practices 
relating  to  faiTn  commodities,  including 
appeals  from  the  decLsions  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  courts.  He  serves  as  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation.  He  reviews  crimi- 
nal cases  arising  under  the  programs  of 
the  Department  for  referral  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  committee  proposes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4,139,000  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
an  increase  of  $100,000  over  1965  and  a 
reduction  of  $90,000  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  increase  is  providcxi  to  meet 
the  additional  legal  work  related  to  the 
food  stamp  program.  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  and  programs  of  the  Farmer.^ 
Home  Administration  and  the  Fore?! 
Service.  Appropriations  for  all  of  these 
agencies  have  been  increased  in  rcccr.t 
years,  with  corresponding  increases  in 
their  demands  upon  this  Office  for  legal 
assistance. 

OITICE    OF    IXFOP.M.\TION 

The  Office  of  Information  was  estab- 
lished under  its  present  name  in  1925  as 
a  consolidation  of  functions  formally 
oifanizcd  as  early  as  1889,  to  coordinate 
in  the  Department  the  dissemination 
of  information  useful  to  agriculture  as 
directed  by  the  act  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1862. 

The  Office  has  general  direction  and 
supeiwision  of  all  pubUcations  and  other 
Information  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Department  including  the  final  review, 
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printing,  and  distribution  of 
clearance,  and   relea.se  of 


illustratmc 
publications ; 
pi-e;s,  radio,  television,  and  magazine 
-^laterials:  maintenance  of  central  liles  of 
i:Ws  *  a:^  general  illustration-type 
photographs:  and  the  preiiaratlon  and 
distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  pic- 
tures. The  Office  publi-shcs  the  Yearbook 
of*Ai:r:cultaie.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  tin;  D(  j^art- 
m'ent  Directory,  and  the  Dc  i-artment  List 
of  Publications:  handks  the  details  of 
diitrlbutlnc;  farmers'  bulletin.-.;  allotted  to 
ilembers  of  Congress ;  and  services  letter 
and  telephone  requests  for  general  in- 
fjiTnation  received  in  the  Dcr^artment. 
Under  the  Drpailnicnfs  v.-orkin;,'  cajjital 
fund,  the  Office  also  produces  visual  in- 
formational materials,  such  as  motion 
pictures,  art.  and  graphics  materials,  and 
still  photographic  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  olhtr  Government  agencies. 

Tlie  full  bud^'ct  estimate  of  Sl,C39.noo 
is  recommended  for  this  office  in  196C. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  pro'nam 
level  authorized  for  fiscal  year   1905. 

K.^TiON.\L    At;nicuLTrr.AL    ml-r.^ry 

The  Library,  pursuant  to  the  Depart- 
ment's ort'anic  act  of  18G2,  and  under 
deIe?ation  from  the  Secretary,  "procures 
and  prcservco  all  information  concern- 
ing agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  books."  Under  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Department,  the  Library  also 
ser.'es  as  the  N^itional  A'ulcultural 
L;brary, 

The  Library  makes  available  to  the  re- 
search workers  of  the  Department  and 
•ho  State  a:/ricultural  colle^'^es,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  public,  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained 
inpublisiicd  literature.  Tlic  Library  col- 
lects current  and  historical  published 
matf-r:al  and  organizes  it  for  maximum 
ser.ice  to  the  Department  and  to  the 

public  throuc:h  reference  services,  loans 
of  publications,  biblio.graphical  services, 
and  photo  reproductions  of  library  mate- 
nal.  It  issues  a  monthly  Bibliography  of 
Agriculture  in  which  is  listed  the  agricul- 
tural literature  of  the  world.  The  book 
collection  approximates  1,2  million  vol- 
umes. 

The  1065  appropriation  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  $1,599,000  is  proposed  again 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  a  reduction  of  $266,- 
600  in  the  budget  estimate.  In  view  of 
the  planned  construction  of  a  new  library 
at  BoUsville  during  the  coming  year,  the 
committee  feels  that  further  increases 
in  staff  and  library  services  should  be  de- 
ferred. 

An  appropriiition  of  $7  million  is  also 
included  in  the  bill  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  furnishing  of  a  new  li- 
brary building  at  the  Beltsville  Research 
Center.  Architectural  plans  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  September  1965. 
The  construction  contract  will  be  let 
shortly  thereafter,  with  completion 
scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1967.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  amount  provided  herein 
■;  ill  be  the  full  and  complete  cost  of  this 
facility,  exclusively  of  planning  funds 
•irerlously  appropriated. 

'TTi -E  OF  man.*ce:ment  serwces 

The  Office  of  Management  Services 
;  rovides  consolidated  management  sup- 
.-•ort   services    to    certain    agencies    and 


offices  of  the  Department.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Secretary's  memorandum  No. 
1.',.29,  dated  January  29,  1963,  to  provide 
greater  economy  and  effectiveness  in 
the  rendering  of  management  service 
through  improved  utilization  of  man- 
power and  management  techniques,  in- 
ci  eased  specialization  of  professional 
skills,  and  more  extensive  use  of  time- 
.saving  equiiDment. 

Tiie  consolidated  management  .'-u;jnort 
functions  include  budget  and  finance, 
jxrsonnel  and  related  progrc-ms,  adniin- 
i:.trative  services,  and  informr.tion  v.T.rk. 
Tiic  organization  structure  cf  OMS  is 
based  upon  these  functions  v  ith  o;jerat- 
mg  divisions  providing  the  services  for 
the  following  agencies  and  of!:ccs:  Office 
of  the  SccretaiT.  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance.  Olfice  of  Hearing  Examiners, 
Office  of  Management  Appraisal  and 
Systems  Devclorjment,  Office  of  Person- 
nel, Office  of  Plant  and  Operations, 
Fiuial  C  immunity  Development  Service, 
Office  of  Information,  National  Agricul- 
tural Library,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel.  Office  of  the  In.spector  General, 
Farmer  Cooj^erative  Service.  Commodity 
Excliange  Authority,  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service,  Economic  Research 
Service,  and  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice. 

The  19G5  appropriation  of  $2,483,000 
is  recommended  again  for  next  year. 
Tiiis  is  a  decrease  of  $96,000  in  the 
budget  estimate.  Since  the  programs  of 
the  agencies  served  by  this  office  have 
been  held  at  or  close  to  the  19G5  level,  no 
increase  is  required  for  their  administra- 
tive service  support. 

CENER,»L  ADMLNI£TRAT:0N 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted 
by  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  imme- 
diate staffs,  directs  and  coordinates  the 

work  of  the  Department:  formulates  and 
develops  policy,  maintains  relationships 
with  agricultural  organizations  and  oth- 
ers in  the  development  of  farm  pro- 
grams; and  maintains  liaison  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  legislation  and  policy  to  insure 
effective  performance  of  the  agricultural 
progi-ams  of  the  Department. 

The  following  activities  are  also  in- 
cluded under  General  Administration: 

Personnel  administration  and  sernce 
is  carried  on  by  the  Offi-ce  of  Personnel, 
the  staff  agency  with  responsibility  for 
the  personnel  management  program  of 
the  Department. 

Budgetary  and  financial  administra- 
tion and  service  is  carried  on  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Finance,  the  staff 
agency  with  rcsponsibihty  for  functions 
relating  to  overall  administration  of  the 
budgetary,  fiscal,  and  related  affairs  of 
the  Department. 

General  operations  are  carried  on  by 
the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  a 
staff  agency  exercising  general  staff 
management  direction  of  the  housing  of 
tlie  Department's  activities;  the  lessen- 
ing of  commercial  space  and  manage- 
ment of  real  property;  procurement  ac- 
tivities; purchasing,  warehousing,  utili- 
zation and  disposal  of  administrative 
and  operating  supplies  and  equipment. 


Management  appraisal  and  systems 
development  functions  are  carried  out 
by  the  Office  of  Management  Appraisal 
and  Systems  Development  v.-hich  was 
established  by  Secretarj'  memorandum 
No.  1477  of  December  8.  1961.  The  Of- 
fice is  responsible  for  the  general  direc- 
tion, leadership,  and  coordination  in  the 
department  of  management  appraisals, 
systems  design,  automatic  data  process- 
ing, operations  research,  and  related 
management  techniques. 

Regulato?T  hearings  rmd  decisions  in- 
clude the  work  of  the  Office  of  Hearing 
Exariiinevs  end  of  the  Judicial  Officer. 
The  Hearine  Examiners  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  relatiiiT  to  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings— 5  U.S.C.  1006,  1010.  Hearings  are 
held  in  connection  with  prescribing  of 
new  regulations  and  orders,  and  on  dis- 
ciijlinaiT  complaints  filed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, or  on  petitions  filed  by  private 
parties  asking  relief  from  some  action 
of  the  Department. 

The  National  Agricultural  Ad\isoi-y 
Commission  was  established  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  No.  10472,  approved 
July  20,  1953,  amended  by  Executive 
Order  10937,  approved  May  3.  1961.  In 
its  advisoiy  functions,  the  Commission 
is  concerned  with  the  broad  fields  of  ag- 
ricultural policy  and  administration, 
both  as  they  affect  the  U.S.  farmer  and 
the  national  economy. 

The  committee  was  disturbed  recently 
by  the  failure  of  the  Department  to  keep 
informed  adequately  on  legislative  bills 
and  reports  introduced  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Department  is  properly 
represented  at  hearings  and  other  meet- 
ines  at  which  proposed  legislation  and 
other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  agri- 
culture are  considered.  While  the  con- 
gressional liaison  office  is  doing  its  best, 
more  definite  arrangements  to  meet  this 
responsibility  should  be  made  by  the 
Secretaiy  and  means  should  be  adopted 
to  make  certain  tliis  responsibility  is 
fully  carried  out. 

RTrR.\L    ELEC'l  Rlt  iCATIOX     ADMINISTRATIOK 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  established  by  Executive  Order 
7037  of  May  11,  1935,  to  make  loans  for 
extension  of  central  station  electric 
service  to  unser\-ed  rural  people.  It  was 
continued  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  May  20,  1936.  and  became  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1, 
1939.  under  Reorganization  Plan  n.  On 
October  28.  1949,  Public  Law  423 
amended  the  act  to  authorize  loans  for 
furnishing  and  impro\ing  rural  tele- 
phone service.   * 

Electric  and  telephone  construction 
loans  are  self-li(jpidating  within  a  period 
not  to  exceed  25  years  at  2-percent 
interest. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $350  mil- 
lion is  recomiqfended  for  electrification 
loans  for  1966,  ^eluding  a  contingency 
reserve  of  $65  diillion.  Tliis  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $15  million  below  electrification 
loan  funds  authorized  for  1965. 

The  need  for  electrification  loan  funds 
is  indicated  by  the  greatly  increasing 
need  for  electric  energy.  Forecasts  by 
the  electric  utility  industry  show  that  the 
country's  energy  output  will  grow  from 
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860  million  kilowatt-hours  (kwh)  in  1962 
to  1.5  trillion  kilowatt-hours  in  1970,  and 
to  3.1  trillion  kilowatt-hours  in  1980. 
The  s^rowth  rate  will  quadruple  the  coun- 
try's total  output  in  the  next  20  years. 
The  forecast-s  indicate  that  all  of  the 
electric  systems  in  America — coopera- 
tive.?, private  and  public — will  need  more 
than  3140  billion  of  new  capital  for  ex- 
panded plant  facilities  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  service  by  1980,  or  an 
averarre  annual  investment  of  7  percent 
of  plant.  For  the  REA-financed  rural 
systems  the  need  for  new  capital  will 
grow  accordingly. 
^  The  consumer  density  pn  REA- 
nnanced  electric  systems  is  3.3  consumers 
QT  meters  to  the  mile  as  compared  to 
33.2  for  the  class  A  and  B  cpmmerciaj 
utilities.  Their  annual  grosg  revenues 
average  $460  per  year  per  mile  of  line, 
while  annual  gross  revenues  per  mile  of 
class  A  and  B  utilities  is  87,164.  The 
rural  electric  systems  have  built  1.5  mil- 
lion miles  of  distribution  lines  in  this 
counti-y.  This  is  one-half  of  the  dis- 
tribution line  mileage  in  the  industry,  but 
it  serves  only  8  percent  of  the  consumers 
and  grosses  only  5  percent  of  the  revenue 
of  the  industry. 

For  the  telephone  loan  program,  the 
bill  includes  an  authorization  of  $97  mil- 
lion for  1966,  the  full  budget  estimate. 
The  committee  has  included  a  separate 
contingency  reserve  of  $7  million  within 
the  total  amount  approved — a  practice 
which  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
previous  years. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  rural  tele- 
phone program  in  fiscal  year  1950,  loans 
have  totaled  over  $1,078  million.  During 
this  period  the  percentage  of  farms  with 
telephone  service  has  increased  from 
about  38  percent  to  an  estimated  79  per- 
cent. There  is  a  continued  interest  in 
modern  telephone  service  in  areas  where 
present  facilities  are  inadequate  and  do 
not  meet  the  needs  for  modern  com- 
munications. 

Telephone  loan  applications  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1962,  1963, 
and  1964  totaled  55G.4  million,  $58.3  mil- 
lion, and  $P4.7  million,  respectively.  New 
applications  received  during  fiscal  year 

1964  totaled  $102.1  million  with  a  steady 
and  gradual  increase  in  the  average 
monthly  rate  of  incoming  applications. 
During  the  first  5  months  of  fiscal  year 
1965,  incoming  applications  were  re- 
ceived at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $108 
million.  With  loans  of  $97  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1965,  applications  remain- 
ing on  hand  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 

1965  T^ill  probably  total  about  $96  mil- 
lion. It  seems  quite  certain  that  applica- 
tions received  in  fiscal  year  1966  will 
reach  $105  million.  With  a  $96  million 
carryover  of  unapproved  applications, 
this  will  provide  more  than  &00  million 
in  applications  for  consideration  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966. 

For  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
REA  program,  the  full  budget  estimate 
of  $11,934,000  is  proposed  for  1966.  This 
is  the  same  am.ount  as  appropriated  for 
1965. 

FARMERS    HOME    .^DMINI3TE.\TIO>r 

Pursuant  to  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  a  di- 


rect loan  account  was  establisl^d  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  Collections  of  principal 
and  interest  on  loans  outstanding  arc 
deposited  in  the  direct  loan  account  and 
are  available  for  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  borrowing  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Treasury  and  for  making  ad- 
ditional loans  for  (a>  farmovs nership,  (b* 
soil  and  water  conservation,  and  <ci 
operating  purposes.  Such  loans  may  be 
made  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  in  annual  appropriation  acts. 
As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  ycra-  1965.  it  is 
estimated  that  this  account  will  have  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $72,748,550.  Esti- 
nie.tcd  ccllcctio!'.s  in  '..scnl  year  1966  of 
$346,851,450  will  provide  ti  total  of  $419,- 
600.000  for  1966  loan  puriioses. 

The  bill  includes  loan  authorizations 
for  the  coming  year  of  S340  million,  of 
which  $40  million  is  pixnided  for  real 
estate  loans  and  $300  million  is  included 
for  operating  loans.  Tl;e  operating  loan 
authorization  is  the  same  amount  as  ap- 
proved for  1965.  Of  this  amount  $50 
million  has  been  placed  in  a  contingency 
reserve  as  in  prcvi;"ius  \'ear3.  The  real 
estate  loan  figure  of  $40  million  is  $20 
million  less  than  provide^  for  1965.  The 
reduction  contemplates  the  greater  tise 
of  insiued  loans  throtiah  the  Agricul- 
ttnal  Credit  Insiu'ance  Plmd  to  meet  the 
real  estate  loan  need.  Legislation  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  increase  the  an- 
nual limit  on  in.<;ured  loans  from  $200 
million  to  $450  million. 

For  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor,  the  new  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance is  authorized  by  section  516  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  recently 
amer.dcd — Public  Law  38-5Gi">. 

The  committee  has  agreed  to  an  ap- 
propriation of  S2  millioa  for  the  coming 
year  to  enable  the  Depaiinient  to  under- 
take this  nev.-  program  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis.  It  recognizfs  the  serious 
shortage  of  farm  labor  to  do  "tedious" 
and  "stoop"  v\ork  on  the  Nation's  farms. 
It  feels,  however,  that  no  funds  shotild 
be  provided  to  any  apiJlicant  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  the  development  costs 
and  that  grants  should  be  limited  strictly 
to  nonprofit  associations  or  public  bodies 
of  a  similar  nature.  Grants  to  indi- 
viduals or  private  organizations  must  not 
be  permitted.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that,  unless  this  program  is  kept 
under  very  close  supervision,  it  could  re- 
sult in  the  use  of  Fedeml  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  private  landowners. 

The  rural  renewal  program  was  au- 
thorized by  section  102  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962.  The  program 
provides  technical  assistance  to  locally 
initiated  and  sponsored  demonstration 
projects.  Leans  r.re  made  to  local  public 
agencies  or  groups  for  rural  renewal  de- 
velopment projects  specifically  related  to 
conservation  and  land  utilization.  To 
be  elieible  for  designntion  as  a  rural  re- 
nevval  area,  the  locality  must  be  one  of 
chronic  underemplnymert  on  farms  and 
unemployment  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munities and  where  agriculture  or  for- 
estry contributes  substantially  to  the 
economy. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  be  continued  at 
the  1965  level  of  $1,200,000,  a  reduction 
of  $1,800,000  in  the  bucjget  request.     As 


of  March  31,  1965.  an  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  over  $1  million  was  available  for 
future  activities  under  this  program. 

The  rural  housing  for  the  elderly 
revolving  fund  was  authorized  by  the 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of  1962.  ap. 
proved  September  28,  1962.  The  act  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  a  revolving 
fund  to  finance  the  program.  It  also 
authorizes  loans  from  the  revolving  fund 
to  private  nonprofit  corporations  and 
consumer  cooperatives  to  provide  modest 
rental  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
elderly  persons — age  62  or  over — of  low  or 
moderate  income  in  rural  areas.  Thcs,' 
are  direct  loans,  repayable  in  not  more 
tlian  50  years.  The  interest  is  compa- 
rable to  housing  loans  for  the  elderly  in 
urban  areas,  which  is  currently  running 
3^4  percent. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  is  pro- 
posed for  1066.  a  reduction  of  S2. 500. 000 
below  1965  and  the  budget  request.  As 
of  March  31.  1965.  slightly  over  $8.5 
million  war,  available  in  this  account  to 
meet  future  needs. 

For  salaries  aiid  expenses  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  anpronriation  for 
1966  in  the  amount  of  $42,733,000.  This 
is  an  increa^■c  of  .$1,500,000  over  1065  and 
reduction  of  $1,959,000  in  the  budget 
estimate. 

Ill  addition,  the  committee  has  re- 
stored language  in  the  bill  which  author- 
izes the  use  of  not  to  exceed  .?500.000  of 
the  fluids  available  for  the  various  new 
jiro-^rams  administered  by  this  ogency 
for  the  cmtiloymcnt  of  temporary  per- 
sonnel to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  work- 
load increases. 

New  responsibilities  in  tlie  field  of 
financing  shifts  ia  land  use.  recreation:.! 
enterprises,  rental  housing  for  senior 
citizens  in  rviral  areas,  farm  labor  hous- 
ing, assistance  to  disadvantaged  rural 
youth  and  under  other  authorities  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Adjninistration  re- 
quire iicw  skills  and  additional  mr.n- 
jjov.cr,  particularly  at  the  field  level. 
With  low-income  farm  borrowers,  it  is 
particularly  important  to  provide  good 
technical  supervision  and  assistance 
coupled  with  needed  credit,  if  the  bor- 
rower is  to  become  successfully  estab- 
lished. The  complicated  financial  man- 
agement problems  of  many  applicants 
require  moie  skill  and  more  effort  today 
tliMi  f'^'tn'-yly  v.as  the  case. 

During  the  past  30  years  hundreds  of 
thoisands  of  farm  families  have  used 
the  lending  programs  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
its  predeces.:or  agencies,  to  equip,  im- 
prove, operate,  and  buy  family  farms. 
In  every  instance  the  families  that  bor- 
rowed fur.ds  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  had  exliaustcd  the  credit 
available  to  them  from  convcntionri 
credit  sources.  Repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  to  date  totals  $5.8  billion. 
The  balance  of  the  amount  outstanding 
has  not  yet  fallen  due.  For  current  pro- 
grams the  amount  of  principal  written 
oT  is  less  than  1  percent. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  record  on 
this  agency,  it  is  appropriate  to  rcvie'.v 
bricfiy  the  Iristory  of  its  programs. 

The  Department's  present  supervised 
credit  program  began  in  the  midthirtics- 
In  tliose  days  the  agency  was  known  as 


the  RcsettleOient  Administration — 1935- 

37— and  later  as  the  Farm  Secuiily  Ad- 
ministration—1937-46.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  succeeded  the  FSA 

in  194G. 

The  orisinal  programs  initiated  in  1937 
included  direct  farmownership  loans, 
and  soil  and  water  loans.  In  1946  the 
following  loan  pro."  rams  were  added :  in- 
sured farmownership  and  soil  and  water 
loans,  and  farm-operating  loan.s.  In 
1949,  direct  rural  housing  building  loans, 
repair  and  improvement  grants,  and 
emergency  loans  to  meet  natural  dis- 
asters were  added  to  the  agency's  pro- 
gram. Ir.oured  soil  and  v.ater  loajis  were 
authorized  in  195  4.  Watershed  protec- 
tion loans  were  initiated  in  1956  and 
flood-prevention  loans  were  started  in 
1960.  both  by  allotment  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  Cor.grcss  in 
the  past  4  years  has  greatly  broadened 
the  scope  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
i.>trotion.  Not  only  have  services  to 
family  farnacrs  been  incieased,  but  a 
sub-stantial  expansion  has  taken  place  in 
the  development  of  seniccs  related  to 
rural  comi;iiuiity  development  and  rural 
poverty.  Farm  labor  hou.sing  loans  were 
authorized  in  1961,  insured  loans  for 
rental  lioiu-ing  for  the  elderly  were  added 
in  1962.  aiid  direct  loa.rs  for  rental  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  rural  renewal 
loans  wcie  initiated  11161964. 

Two  ne'4'  categories  of  loans  were 
added  to  "the  agency's  program  this 
year,  including  resource  conservation 
and  development  loan.s — by  allotment 
from  fc'oil  Conservation  Service  and 
economic  opportuiiity  loan.-? — by  allot- 
ment from  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
mts'.  Also,  it  is  proposed  to  initiate  the 
farm  labor  housing  program  next  year 
under  amendments  to  the  Housing  Act 
adopted  last  year. 

The  committee  is  proud  of  the  out- 
standing record  made  by  this  agency 
and  takes  pride  in  having  taken  part  in 
its  accomplishments.  It  is  pleased  to 
have  contributed  to  the  broadening  of 
the  scope  of  the  programs  of  this  agency 
to  cover  "rural"  areas  as  well  as  "farm" 
areas,  so  as  to  provide  credit  for  those  in 
rural  area.s  who  were  not  covered  by 
either  Federal  Housing  Agency  loans  for 
urban  dwellers  or  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
Lstration  loans  for  those  living  on  farms. 
The  committee  also  takes  pride  in  its 
part  in  providing  watershed  and  fiood- 
prcvcntion  loans  needed  to  strengthen 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Nation. 

FLDEKAL    CHOP    INSVR.'^NCE    C(:i^.POR.^TION 

Tlie  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion is  a  wholly  owned  Govcrnmciit  cor- 
poralion  created  Februory  16.  1938,  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Crop  Insuraiice 
Act.  Its  puriwse  is  to  promote  the  na- 
tional welfare  by  iniproving  the  econom- 
ic stfibility  of  agriculture  throuch  a 
sound  system  of  crop  insurance  and  pro- 
viding the  means  for  research  and  ex- 
perience helpful  in  devising  and  estab- 
lishing such  insurance. 

Crop  insurance  offered  to  agricultural 
producers  by  the  Con^oration  provides 
protection  from  losses  caused  by  una- 
voidable natiu'al   hazards,   such   as  in- 


sect and  wildlife  damage,  plant  diseases, 
fire,  drought,  flood,  wind,  and  other 
weatlier  conditions.  It  does  not  indem- 
nify producers  for  losses  resulting  from 
negligence  or  failure  to  observe  good 
farming  practices. 

The  comnrittce  recommends  a  total  of 
311,616,000  lor  administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenses  during  the  next  f.scal 
year,  $7,478,000  by  direct  appropriation 
and  $4,138,000  from  premium  income. 
This  reiJresents  a  net  increase  over  1965 
of  £500,000.  one-half  the  budget  request, 
all  to  come  from  premJum  income.  The 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  is  retained 
at  the  1965  level,  a  reduction  of  $1  million 
in  the  budget  estimate. 

The  amount  recommended  for  1986  is 
based  on  an  expansion  of  crop  insurance 
into  100  counties  during  the  next  year, 
and  .some  increased  participation  in  pi-cs- 
ent  counties. 

coMMuDiry  crrniT  cot.vc'P.atio'S 

The  Corporation  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 17,  1933,  under  the  lav/s  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  managed  and  operated  in 
close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Cor:>oraticn.  On  July  1,  1939, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  I.  On  July  1.  1948,  it  was 
CGlablished  as  an  agency  and  instru- 
nientality  of  the  United  States  under  a 
permanent  Federal  charter  by  Public 
Law  80-EOG,  as  amended.  Its  operations 
are  conducted  pursuant  to  this  charter 
and  other  specific  legislation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
engages  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  and 
other  activities  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural commodities,  their  products,  food, 
feeds,  and  fibers.  Its  pui-poses  include 
.stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting 
farin  income  and  prices;  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  balance  and  adequate 
.■-upplies  of  such  commodities:  and 
facilitating  their  orderly  distribution. 
The  Corporation  also  makes  available 
materials  and  facilities  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  such  commodities. 

The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  is.  ex  officio,  a  director  and  chair- 
man cf  the  board.  In  addition,  it  has 
a  bipartisan  advi.sory  board  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  to  sur- 
vey the  general  policies  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  advise  the  Secretary  with 
rcsix^ct  thereto. 

Personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  ASC  State  and  county  commit- 
tees, and  other  USDA  agencies  are  used 
to  carry  out  Corporation  activities. 

The  Corporation  has  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $100  million  held  by  the 
United  States  and  authority  to  borrow 
up  to  $14.5  billion.  Funds  are  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  may  also 
be  borrowed  from  private  lending  agen- 
cies. In  connection  with  loan  guaran- 
tees, the  Corporation  reserves  a  sufficient 
amount  of  its  borrowing  authority  to 
ptu'chase  at  any  time  all  notes  and  other 


obligations  evidencing  loans  made  by 
lending  agencies  or  certificates  of  inter- 
est issued  in  connection  with  the  financ- 
ing of  price-support  operations.  Ail 
bonds,  notes,  debentures,  and  similar 
obligations  issued  by  the  Corporation  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treai.ury  as  required  by  the  act  of 
-March  8.  1939—15  U.S.C.  713a^. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $2,300 
million  is  included  in  the  bill  to  restore 
a  poition  of  the  capital  inrpairment  of 
the  Corporation  for  fiscal  year  19G4. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $374  million  below 
the  funds  appi'opriated  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  The  best  information  available 
to  the  committee  at  this  lime  indicates 
that  this  amomit  will  be  adequate  to 
finance  price  support  operations  dm-ing 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  realized, 
however,  that  the  exact  amount  required 
next  year  will  be  determined  finally  by 
the  volume  of  production,  weather  con- 
ditions, m.arket  prices,  and  other  imcer- 
tain  and  uncontrollable  factors  which 
catinot  be  accurately  predicted  at  this 
tim.e. 

The  committee  has  approved  budget 
language  v.hich  will  avoid  increasing 
future  appropriation  requests  by  accu- 
mulated interest  charges  on  rottlized 
los.ses  not  restored  cuQ^ntls'.  This 
chanre  will  have  the  effect  of  terminat- 
ing at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
girming  with  the  fiscal  year  1965,  interest 
on  borrowings  from  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  realized  losses 
sustained  by  the  Corporation  ( 1 »  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965  and  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  and  <2i  in  prior  fi.scal  years, 
for  which  the  Corporation  has  not  been 
reimbursed  by  appropriation.  Interest 
would  continue  to  be  charged  on  borrow- 
ings for  losses  sustained  during  a  par- 
ticular fiscal  year  but  not  after  the  end 
of  that  fiscal  year.  This  would  limit 
interest  expenses  to  boiTOwings  for  cur- 
rent operations  and  would  avoid  increas- 
ing future  appropriation  requests  by 
interest  charges  resulting  solely  from  de- 
ferral of  reimbursement  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  realized  costs  and  losses  appli- 
cable to  past  operations. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out 
again  this  year  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  funds  expended  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  price  support  and 
related  activities  go  to  nonfarm  groups, 
including  warehousemen,  transportation 
companies,  exporters,  consumers,  and 
others.  A  review  of  the  major  elements 
of  cost  for  the  past  6  years  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  CCC  payments  to  non- 
farm  groups  has  run  around  60  percent 
on  the  average. 

The  committee  recommends  the  pro- 
posed budget  limitation  of  $36,650,000  for 
the  Corporation's  administrative  ex- 
penses during  tire  coming  year.  This 
amount  is  $701,000  less  than  provided  for 
1965.  This  reduction  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  increased  productivity  of  em- 
,  ployees  paid  from  these  funds. 

Despite  salary  increases  and  other  in- 
creased costs,  the  officials  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Agricultm-al  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  have  been 
able  to  reduce  personnel  during  the  past 
2  years.  This  is  a  most  commendable 
accomplishment. 
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FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  statutes  provide  for  the 
facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  be  used  in  carrying  our  pro- 
prams  for  the  exportation  of  surplus  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  authorize 
r.pproprir.tions  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
ixiration  for  costs  incurred  in  connection 
Willi  such  programs. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1932,  the  Corpora- 
tion was  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of 
these  activities  by  appropriations  subse- 
quent to  incurrence  of  the  costs.  Begin- 
ning in  the  fiscal  year  1962.  the  Congress 
added  funds  to  place  these  activities  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  appropriating  for 
estimated  costs  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Sub- 
sequent bills  have  included  funds  for 
each  ensuing  fiscal  year  on  the  same 
basis  af  for  other  programs  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  bill  includes  a  total  appropri- 
ation of  $1,658  million  for,  first,  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commoiities  for 
foreign  currencies  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
said  act;  second,  commodities  donated 
for  emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly 
peoples  pursuant  to  title  n,  and.  third, 
longterm  supply  contracts  pursuant  to 
title  I\'.  The  committee  has  approved 
the  full  budget  estimate,  which  is  S659,- 
453.000  below  the  funds  appropriated  for 
1935. 

To  permit  more  flexibility  in  financial 
administration  of  this  program,  sepa- 
rate amounts  for  each  purpose  have  not 
been  provided  for  next  year. 

The  rate  at  which  expenditures  are 
made  under  these  programs  is  influenced 
by  such  unpredictable  factors  as  inter- 
national negotiations,  economic  condi- 
tions abroad,  availability  of  shipping 
space,  and  the  processing  of  documents. 
Also,  these  programs  are  affected  by  ma- 
jor farm  legislation,  and  the  effect  of 
new  legislation  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this 
point. 

For  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment the  full  budget  estimate  of  $27,- 
544,000  is  recommended  for  the  coming 
year,  a  reduction  of  $54,294,000  below 
the  appropriation  for  1965.  This  de- 
crease results  from  a  5  cent  reduction  in 
the  estimated  export  payment  rate,  and 
the  elimination  of  nonrecurring  inter- 
est expenses  in  1965. 

For  the  bartered  material  for  supple- 
mental stockpile  the  committee  pro- 
poses an  appropriation  of  330  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  a  decrease  of  $62.- 
860,000  below  funds  provided  for  1965. 
and  a  reduction  of  $22,500,000  in  the 
budget  request. 

Information  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  causes 
some  concern  about  the  type  of  trans- 
actions conducted  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  should  review  this 
activity  thoroughly  during  the  coming 
year  to  make  certain  that  it  is  receiving 
the  closest  possible  administrative  super- 
vision and  audit.  The  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided through  this  appropriation  should 
be  given  close  scrutiny  and  curtailed 
wherever  po-ssible. 

FARM   CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Administration  supervises,  exam- 
ines, and  provides  facilities  and  services 
to  a  coordinated  system  of  farm  credit 


banks  and  associations  making  loans  to 
farmers  and  their  cooperatives.  Services 
and  facilities  furnished  by  the  Adminis- 
tration facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
several  agencies  and  their  progress  to- 
ward farmer  ownership.  Typical  serv- 
ices are:  custody  of  collateral  for  bonds 
and  debentures,  a.ssistancc  in  financing 
and  investmcnls.  credit  aiialysi.s.  devel- 
opment of  laud  apprais^al  {Standards  and 
policies.  prri:aration  of  reports  and 
budgets,  and  incparalion  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  on  farm  credit.  All 
expenses  of  these  activities  are  paid  by 
assessments  collected  from  the  banks 
and  associations  of  the  faiin  credit  sys- 
tem. 

Since  December  4,  1953.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  an  independent  agency 
under  the  direction  of  a  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board— 12  U.S.C.  636.  The  Ad- 
ministration, originally  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  6084  on  May  27,  1933, 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1. 

The  amount  of  loans  made  by  the 
Farm  Credit  banks  and  associations  con- 
tinued in  an  upward  trend  and  reached  a 
new  peak  during  the  past  year.  A  net 
total  of  $5.9  billion  in  credit  extended 
to  agriculture  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1964.  compares  with  $5.3  billion  for  fiscal 

1963.  The  12  Federal  land  banks  in  the 
year  ended  June  30.  19C4,  made  loans 
amounting  to  $852  million  as  compared 
with  S682  million  in  fiscal  19G3.  Pro- 
duction credit  associations  made  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  short-  and  intermediate-term 
loans  to  farmers  in  the  1964  fiscal  year 
compared  with  S3. 4  billion  in  fiscal  1963. 
The  banks  for  cooperatives  made  $1.06 
billion  in  loans  to  farmers'  marketing, 
purchasing  and  business  service  cooper- 
atives during  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1964.  about  $115  million  more  than  in  the 
1963  fiscal  year. 

Due  to  the  increased  use  of  credit  by 
farmers  and  their  cooperatives,  the  total 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  among  all 
Farm  Credit  banks  and  associations 
reached  a  now  peak.  Outstandings 
amounted  to  $6.9  billion  on  Jtme  30,  1964, 
as  compared  with  $6.3  billion  a  year 
earlier.  The  amount  outstanding  was  at 
peak  levels  for  each  group  of  banks. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $2,990,000 
is  recommended  for  fi.scal  year  1966  an 
increase  of  $59,000  over  1964.  The  in- 
crease is  provided  to  cover  part-year 
vacancies  in  1965,  which  will  be  filled  for 
a  full  year  in  1966.  i 

NATIOXAL   FOOD   COMMISSIfcN    ON   FOOD 
MARKETING    I 

The  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  is  a  temporary,  bipartisan 
Commission  created  on  July  3.  1964 
f  Public  Law  88-354) .  to  conduct  a  broad- 
scale  study  of  the  marketing  structure  of 
the  food  industry.  Originally  a  report 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  by  July  1,  1965.  Legisla- 
tion to  extend  this  date  to  July  1.  1966, 
has  been  proposed.  The  Commission 
automatically  ceases  to  exist  90  days 
after  the  final  reporting  date. 

As  set  forth  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation, the  duties  of  the  Commission  are 
to  study  and  appraise — 


Fa-st.  The  actual  changes,  principally 
in  the  past  two  decades,  in  the  various 
segments  of  the  food  industry; 

Second.  The  changes  likely  to  mate- 
rialize if  present  trends  continue; 

Third.  The  kind  of  food  industry  that 
v.ould  as.sure  eflic'cncy  of  production,  as- 
sembly, processing,  and  distribution, 
provide  appropriate  services  to  con- 
sumers, and  yet  maintain  acceptable 
competitive  alternatives  of  procurement 
and  sales  in  all  segments  of  the  industn,- 
from  producer  to  constuner; 

P'ourth.  Tlie  changes  in  statutes  or 
public  policy,  the  organization  of  farm- 
ing and  of  food  a.ssembly.  proccs.sing,  and 
distribution,  and  the  interrelationships 
between  segments  of  the  food  industry 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  achieve 
a  desired  distribution  of  power  as  well  as 
desired  levels  of  efficiency; 

Fifth.  The  effectiveness  of  the  services, 
including  the  dissemination  of  market 
news,  and  regulatoiT  activities  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  in  terms  of  present 
and  probable  developments  in  the  in- 
dustry <<;ajid 

Sixtly'  The  effect  of  imported  food  on 
U.S.  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
stuTiers.\ 

An  appropriation  of  S750.000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 
activities  of  this  organization.  This  is  a 
dccrca-se  of  $7-;o,OOG  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  1965 
operations. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
bc:n  studying  marketing  margins  and 
other  phases  of  the  food  industiT  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  the  present  time  it 
has  over  1,000  employees  in  the  Economic 
Research  Service  conducting  economic 
research  on  agricultural  production, 
marketing,  and  distribution.  A  complete 
description  of  the  information  available 
from  the  research  projects  of  this  agency 
is  contained  in  the  hearings  on  the  106S 
budget— part  4.  pages  518-539.  This 
data  indicates  that  studies  are  now  going 
on  within  the  Department  on  every  pos- 
sible aspect  of  the  price  spread  between 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  A  total  of 
22  separate  research  projects  in  this  area 
were  conducted  by  the  Department's  eco- 
nomic research  agency  between  March 
1964  and  February  1965.  Six  projects 
were. completed  during  this  period.  Ten 
special  publications  on  th's  subject  were 
issued  during  this  period  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  and  four  were 
published  by  State  universities.  Eleven 
articles  v.cre  carried  in  USDA  periodicals, 
four  speeches  and  i^apers  were  presented, 
and  10  radio  and  television  pi:ogranis 
were  &;i\-cn. 

The  Department's  reports  on  studies 
of  farm-retail  5:preads  for  food  products 
covered  beef.  pork.  lamb,  poultry,  butter, 
e-^gs.  fruits  and  vegetables,  bread  and 
wheat,  and  other  items  in  the  farm-food 
market  basket.  Such  reports  also 
covered  the  various  cost  factors  involved, 
including  labor,  tran-sportation,  and  cor- 
porate profits. 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
can  make  a  contribution  to  the  farmer- 
consumer  relationship,  by  usir^  the  in- 
formation already  available  to  arrive  at 
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conclusions  and  judgments,  and  by  mak- 
ing these  final  determinations  available 
to  the  general  public.  It  feels,  however, 
that  a  small  and  highly  skilled  staff  can 
accomplish  this  desirable  result  within 
the  amount  of  funds  rcco.Tunended  for 
this  activity  in  the  bill  for  1966.  The 
Departmcr-t  should  cooperate  fully  in 
bringing  tpgether  all  available  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Comml.%ion.  To 
the  extent  necctsaiy.  it  should  tempo- 
rarily assfgn  personnel  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  a^ist  in  dcveloi^ing  and  assem- 
bling 111?  basic  data  requii'cd. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITPEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mis;:;issii)pi  for 
doing  tliG  fine  job  that  ho  always  docs 
with  this  appropriation  bill.  In  con- 
nection with  the  food  stamp  monty,"^ am 
certainly  delighted  to  hear  ilic  gtntloman 
say  that  he  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  re.storc  the  amount  of  money  to 
the  budget  fi'^ure  of  $109  million.  But 
the  statement  that  concerned  m.?  uas  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  the  entire  amount  of  money 
may  be  utilii;cd  by  the  Department.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  trying  to  get  sev- 
eral counties  in  my  district  v.ho  need 
the  benefits  of  that  program,  and  I  have 
always  been  told  by  the  Department  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  funds.  So  I 
am  deli'-'htcd  to  hear  the  gentleman  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment the  full   amount  of  their  request. 

Let  me  state  that  I  certainly  wi.sh  to 
compliment  this  committee  in  making 
additional  funds  available  for  tobacco 
research.  I  know  any  effort  to  materially 
reduce  our  tobacco  support  i:)rice  pro- 
gram v.ould  destroy  the  economy  of  all 
the  tobacco  producing  States. 

I  have  approximately  20,000  growers 
in  the  district  that  I  am  privileged  to 
represent.  Most  all  are  small  growers 
who  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  i-ealize 
any  ca:=h  income  from  their  farm  efforts 
without  this  support  price  program. 

This  program  has  worked  well  over  a 
period  of  years  without  any  cost  to  the 
Government.  We  should  coricentrate  on 
research  v.ith  the  view  of  finding  .  ome 
of  the  answers  instead  of  attempting  to 
destroy  a  program  that  has  worked  so 
well  over  a  period  of  vears. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  should  pu.'-h  the  Department  too  rap- 
idly. We  do  provide  some  funds  for  them 
to  get  some  specialists  to  help  advise 
them  to  enforce  rules  and  rcni^.'^tions  in 
connection  with  food  stamps,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  spend  those 
■■^tamps  for  something  tliat  is  not  con- 
templated by  the  act.  We  have  to  have 
a  good  enforcement  jn'ogram  policy  to  go 
aloni'  V.  ith  an  expansion  program.  Oth- 
erv.ise  a  few  bad  cases  could  ruin  what 
mi'^ht  be  a  good  program. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  On  page  23  of  the 
committee  report  which  deals  with  the 
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statistical  Reporting  Service — that  is  the 
place  concerning  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  question. 

Page  23  of  the  committee  report  deals 
with  the  Statistical  Reporting  Semce. 
My  question  deals  with  the  last  sentence 
in  this  .section  concerning  cattle-on- 
fecd  reports.  This  sentence  reads,  'In 
tho  opinion  of  the  committee,  these  ac- 
tivities arc  essential  and  shoiild  be  con- 
tinued," referriJig  to  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Ser\'ice. 

It  is  my  under.. landing  that  the  com- 
mitter believes  there  should  be  no  reduc- 
tiuii  in  the  number  or  f  requericy  of  caitle- 
on-feed  reports  as  they  have  been  is- 
sued throu';!!  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WHIiTEN.     That  is  correct. 

?4r.  PURCELL.  My  quei-tion  is,  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  ask  one  further 
ciurstion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  ccmtiiittee  has 
included  in  the  bill  the  sum  of  S2.8  mil- 
lion for  the  maintenance  of  barriers  on 
the  Mexican  border  for  the  screw-v.-orm 
eradication  program.  The  Department 
requested  $5.5  million. 

Is  it  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
the  sum  approved  of  $2.8  million  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  barrier  zone 
at  its  very  effective  present  level  of  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  WHl'l'lEN.  I  certai!ily  think  that 
the  money  contained  in  the  bill  will  be 
adequate  to  carry  on  an  effective  barrier 
zone.  We  also  have  some  funds  in  the 
bill  with  which  to  keep  up  spot  checks  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  program  is 
working. 

We  had  some  misgivings  about  the 
idea  of  undertaking  a  program  of  screw- 
worm  eradication  in  Mexico,  with  Mex- 
ican cattle  and  cattle  of  the  United 
States  being  in  a  competitive  position. 
But.  certainly,  when  we  found  only  240 
screw-worms  last  year  in  this  whole  area, 
apparently  the  screw-v.orms  are  eradi- 
cated. For  this  barrier  zone,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  these 
funds  are  ample  to  take  care  of  the  job. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

IMr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman vcrj'  much  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man v.-ill  forgive  me  for  not  being  an 
expert  in  agriculture.  However,  my  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  and  I  have  been 
requested  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  appropriation  which 
is  found  on  pace  54  of  tiie  committee  re- 
port under  "Agricultin-al  conservation 
pro'iram." 

The  appropriation  last  year  v.as  $225 
million.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
quested or  estimated  the  .sum  of  $220 
million,  which  the  committee  approved. 

The  question  as  I  understand  it  from 
those  who  have  written  me.  and  in  par- 
ticular the  California  Seed  Association 
through  its  president — their  request  is  to 
know  whether  this  reduction  of  $5  mil- 
lion is  primarily  intended  to  be  for  ad- 


ministrative expenses,  or  does  it  in  any 
way  represent  a  curtailment  of  the  exist- 
ing or  proposed  programs? 

As  the  gentleman  knows  we  have  water 
.and  erosion  problems  in  the  West  which 
'are  of  particular  importance  to  us. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  ^.lay  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Roose- 
velt], tJie  program  we  announce  each 
year  establishes  the  program  level  for  the 
next  year.  Once  it  is  announced,  we  are 
cr^mmilt^d  to  the  program.  It  is  a  case 
of  the  Government  owing  money  and  we 
are  going  to  pay  off  what  we  owe.  This 
is  our  ?ucss  r.s  to  the  amount  which  will 
be  reciuired  for  this  purj^ose.  This  does 
not  reduce  the  proposed  program  at  all. 
The  1965  appropriation  included  an  extra 
$5  million  to  meet  unpaid  prior  year 
commitments.. 

Permit  me  to  mention  this  one  thing 
further  to  the  gentleman.  We  have  all 
received  many,  many  letters  from  people 
interested  in  t^ie  Soil  Conser\'ation  Serv- 
ice. ; 

Back  earlier  a  recommendation  was 
made  to  the  Congress  to  charge  back  $20 
million  to  the  participants.  That  was  a 
recommendation  but  there  was  never 
any  legislation  on  the  matter  insofar  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  No  one 
has  ever  introduced  the  bill,  and  the  full 
amount  including  the  $20  million  was 
before  our  committee.  Let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  committee  pro- 
vided the  funds  that  were  before  it.  The 
agitation  was  about  legislation  which 
was  never  introduced. 

We  have  trjcd  to  meet  that  program 
here.  May  I  say  further  that  our  com- 
mittee only  a  few  weeks  ago  provided  in 
the  supplemental  bill  $10  million  to  the 
west  coast  where  we  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  in  the  effort  to  redeem 
and  reclaim  land.  We  did  the  same 
thing  with  reference  to  the  Appalachia 
program. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  next  year  has  been  restored  back  to 
that  of  recent  years'  levels.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  lot  more  sound  to  have 
the  participation  of  1.2  million  people  in 
trying  to  keep  the  land  intact  than  com- 
ing in  with  a  program  such  as  the  Ap- 
palachian program  in  order  to  restore 
damaged  and  eroded  land.  In  otlier 
words,  it  is  better  to  spend  a  little  bit  as 
vvji-SP  along  in  trying  to  keep  the  land 
mtact  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  it  very  clear.  Our  fear 
was  that  certain  southern  programs  and 
midwestern  programs  would  be  con- 
tinued at  such  a  rate  that  they  would  be 
so  continued  at  the  expense  of  certain 
western  programs. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  not  true  and, 
certainly,  this  does  not  effect  them  at  all. 
The  basic  law  provides  a  formula  for 
distribution. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
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committee  for  a  very  fine  job  which  they 
have  done  on  the  bill  itself. 

I  have  a  question  about  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
i.^t  ration. 

I  realize  that  the  .c:entleman's  com- 
niittee  has  included  in  tlie  bill  the  exact 
amount  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bud;et:  but  in  "Sriew  of  what  is  said 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  con- 
tinulnp:  and  increasing;  needs  in  this  area, 
I  V.  onder  if  the  rrentleman.  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  as  I  am,  feels  that 
this  amount  of  money  plus  the  con- 
tingency reserve  provided  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  general  requirements  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  believe  so.  We  try 
to  set  that  ceiliny  high  enou;-jh  so  there 
will  be  money  in  each  State  for  bar-'ain- 
iug  by  the  local  co-ops  to  get  reasonable 
rates  and  terms.  Now.  there  are  funds 
pending  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et can  release  from  last  year's  contin- 
gency. I  am  told  there  are  many  reasons 
why  they  should  go  ahead.  I  do  not 
know  about  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 
However,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  hold  those  funds  when 
they  are  needed  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  REA  program. 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  thank  the  centleman. 

Mr.  I^nCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  was  going  to  make 
a  point  referred  to  in  the  colloquy  of  the 
chairman  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt!.  As  the  gentle- 
man says,  and  as  pointed  out  in  the  sup- 
plemental, that  item  came  to  about  SIO 
million,  a  substantial  amount  for  those 
Western  States,  and  his  home  State  of 
California  was  included. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done 
once  again  in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House.  I  am  greatly  appreciative  of  the 
profound  knowledge  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  with  reference  to  agricul- 
tural problems,  and  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  all  Members  of  the  House  when  I  say 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  reco.g- 
nized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  and 
highly  respected  Members  of  this  body, 
I  have  a  que.stion  about  an  appropriation 
for  the  So:l  Conservation  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  ver>'  much  in- 
terested in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriations.  I  observe  on  pa^'es  -52 
and  53  of  the  committee  report  the  com- 
parative statement  that  the  committee 
has  upped  the  a.npropriation  over  the 
budget  estimates  for  conservation  op- 
erations in  the  amount  of  $1.27  million. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
is  that  as  a  result  of  rejecting  the  so- 
called  revolving  fimd? 


Mr^Chairman.  v.ill  the 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  revolving  fund, 
as  I  said  earlier,  was  mervly  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  to  change  the 
law.  These  rccommendaticns  never  got 
off  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one introducing  the  propo.srd  legislation. 

The  gentleman's  State  Is  one  rca.^on 
for  this  action  to  put  this  money  back  in 
here.  Missouri  for  many  years  had  a 
prohibition  against  organitralion  of  soil 
conservation  districts  in  l^lie  State.  A 
few  years  ago  that  restriction  was  re- 
moved. Any  State  similarly  situated  is 
entitled  to  come  into  the  national  pro- 
gram. So  most  of  the  rddnional  funds 
are  irat  in  there  to  take  cafe  of  nrw  dis- 
tricts. I 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  tiie  gentleman 
for  explaining  that  point.  I  further  note 
that  the  committee  has  retluccd  the  re- 
source and  conservation  I  development 
item  SI. 49  million.  i 

I  would  point  out  to  tlhe  gentleman 
from  Mississiiiiti.  thi're  art  212  apijlica- 
tion.s  for  resoiuce.  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, pilot  programs!  I  feel  very 
stronuly  that  the  soil  conservation  serv- 
ice will  not  have  a  chance  to  operate  on 
or  approve  these  aiiplicatiors. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  this  matter  is  one  of  judg- 
ment. This  is  a  new  program.  But  the 
committee  did  not  mean  to  eliminate 
any  specific  project  that  the  department 
might  have  in  mind  to  apin-ove.  We 
have  not  approved  th.ese  project  by  proj- 
ect. But  you  can  imagine  uhen  we  come 
in  here  and  our  colleagues  ere  looking  to 
us  to  hold  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
iit  line  with  other  departments,  you  can 
see  somewhat  the  probli  m  we  ha\e  on 
our  bill,  especially  when  our  bill  was  cut 
a  billion  dollars  before  it  came  to  us.  So 
our  action  was  not  taken  as  in  any  way 
restricting  these  projects.  I  just  would 
like  to  express  that  under?  the  circum- 
stances we  arc  tr.vin,'  to  do  the  very 
best  we  can  and  match  these  matters 
with  other  things  that  were  in  this  bill. 

But  I  do  want  to  assure  tilie  gentleman 
we  had  no  iiitention  of  cutting  down 
any  project  in  which  he  or  any  other 
Member  might  be  interested,  and  I  am 
sure  this  subject  will  have  the  consid- 
eration of  this  committee  in  its  further 
deliberations. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  couP.^e.  you  have 
10  projects  in  existence  at  the  present 
time  under  operation,  but  fnis  will  elim- 
inate, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  likelihood 
of  future  programs  being  appi'oved. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Of  com'se.  with  Sl.- 
400.000  less  they  cannot  do  as  much  as 
if  they  had  the  full  amount  of  money. 
But  by  the  sam.o  token,  ouiJ  action  is  not 
the  end  of  this  bill.  It  goe$  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  then  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ICKORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chai:  'man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  A  moment  ago  refer- 
ence vv-as  made  to  the  Rurftl  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  of  tlie  Plouse,  who 
has  always  been  a  champioci  of  this  pro- 


gram— I  know  this  to  be  true  because 
I  was  the  administrator  of  REA — and  i 
can  assure  this  body  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  I  Mr.  WhittenI  will  do 
everything  he  can  to  protect  that 
pro".ram. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  this  observa- 
tion and  I  would  be  interested  in  the  ob- 
servation  of  the  g'cntleman.  It  has  been 
traditional  in  that  program  that  the 
adm'ni.strator  refrain  from  political 
activity. 

I  am  haiipy  to  see  on  the  floor  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  D.wvsoxl. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  was  one  of  tho.se 
who  admonished  me  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tion of  that  pro".ram.  But  in  recent 
years  the  administrator  has  involved 
himself  not  only  in  congressional  earn- 
)iaigns  but  in  campaigns  for  State  .«cn- 
nt.M-  in  one  district.  The  Hatch  Act  and 
tlie  Corrupt  Practices  Act  have  been 
violated  v,  ithin  the  agency  in  the  way  of 
solicitation  of  political  funds  from  em- 
ployees within  the  agencv.  I  want  this 
to  be  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  v.'ill  agree 
with  me.  that  the  great  value  of  this 
program  and  its  veiy  effectiveness  has 
been  in  the  Ijiparti.siin  support  that  it 
has  had.  and  I  am  siut  the  gentleman 
would  endorse  my  statement  when  I  say 
that  we  should  tiw  to  keeji  it  that  way. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  this  sub- 
ject was  developed  in  the  heariivs  and 
the  present  administrator  made  it  quite 
clear  in  the  record  what  actions  he  had 
taken  in  answer  to  questions.  I  remem- 
ber he  said  he  would  be  clearly  out  of 
place  if  lie  used  his  po.sition  in  any  way 
politically.  Ijut  that  he  was  in  Cla^.s  A 
classification  where  he  is  subject  to  b:- 
ing  hired  or  fired  without  regard  to 
civil  service.  He  expressed  hhn.self  on 
his  own  time  m  a  political  v.ay  and  I 
am  hardly  in  a  i)osition  at  this  tiiiic  to 
say  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  that  hu: 
in  the  act  itself  when  I  came  into  the 
agency.  I  was  admonished  by  counsel  in 
the  agency  that  the  administrator  should 
not  involve  himself  in  campaigns.  Now 
I  speak  with  some  authority  because  the 
sdministrator  was  in  my  own  district 
and  I  should  send  him  a  thank  you  note 
because  I  got  a  pretty  good  plurality. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  .say  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  many  things.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  is  informed  and  has 
knowledge  on  his  own  as  to  exactly  what 
is  and  what  is  not  appropriate.  But  I 
can  only  say  the  present  administrator 
in  all  candor  spelled  out  what  was  the 
situation  and  should  there  be  any  thins 
beyond  what  is  right,  I  am  sure  the 
appropriate  authorities  can  act  on  it. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering the  appropriations  for  agricul- 
ture I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues, 
although  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  need 
reminding,  of  the  great  aniotmt  of  time, 
effort,  study,  and  real  experience  that 
went  into  the  reports  and  recommenda- 


tions made  by  the  suljcommittee  headed 
bV  our  good  friend.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

"  It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  testify 
before  his  committee  on  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  Montana  be- 
cause I  know  he  understands  the  many 
problems  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation  who  make  their  living  from  the 
soil  and  provide  this  country  with  the 
greatest  agriculture  abundance  in  the 
v.orld  and  help  feed  and  clothe  the  needy 
in  many  other  countries. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  Great  Plains  area  is.  of 
course,  vitally  important  not  only  now 
but  to  future  generations  and  I  am  al- 
ways reminded  of  Chairman  Whittf.n's 
speech  here  when  I  fiist  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  remember  well  and  vividly  his 
remarks  in  1961  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  the  thin  layer  of  crust  on  the  earth's 
surface  v.as  necessary  to  produce  the 
food  to  feed,  actually,  the  world.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  been  most  interested 
in  the  betterment  of  the  soil  and  water 
conversation  sen'ices  in  which  the  chair- 
man is  so  well  ver.sed  and  interested. 

Funds  for  these  programs  are  in- 
cluded in  these  appropriations,  and 
there  is  also  some  very  interesting  read- 
in?  in  the  reports  of  the, hearing's  on 
soil  and  water  conservation.  In  fact,  I 
would  recommend  these  reports  as  a  lib- 
eral education  in  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  .soil  consei"vation.  the 
commit  Lee  has  looked  into  all  a.spccts  of 
the  farm  and  ranch  picture  and  the 
many  and  complex  problem^  with  which 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  con- 
fronted. 

Tno  committee  in  these  reports  in- 
cluded the  results  of  a  very  thoroush 
inve.stigation  they  had  conducted  into 
the  problem  of  meat  imports,  a  matter 
of  considerable  concern  to  Montana,  one 
of  the  kading  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton 
p.'oducina  .States.  The  statistics,  data. 
and  other  information  the  special  inves- 
ticatin;'  committee  produced  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  I  would  hke  to  espe- 
cially commend  the  chairman  and  the 
entire  sulx;ommittee  for  the  most  thor- 
ou'.;h  and  excellent  job  they  have  done 
In  considering  this  appropriation  and 
especially  comphment  Chairman  Whit- 
ten acrain  for  his  thorough  and  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  farm  problem. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  such  knowledge  and  experience 
as  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  I 
v^■ould  like  to  join  in  thanking  Chairman 
Whitten  for  the  long  hours  and  real 
effort  that  v.ent  into  the  report  on  this 
bill. 

My.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  wish  to  join  in 
commending  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
Pi'opriations  Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  excel- 
If  nt  job  he  has  done  m  presenting  this 
bill  and  the  report  to  the  committee. 

Tliere  is  one  appropriation  item  which 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  chairman's 
attention,  for  comment.  The  item  re- 
lates to  the  school  milk  program. 


I  note  from  the  report  that  in  past 
years  some  $51.5  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated, and  an  equal  amount  has 
come  from  section  32  funds,  .so  that  the 
net  total  available  for  the  school  milk 
program  in  the  country  has  been  $103 
million.  This  year  the  committee  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  $100  mil- 
lion, or  a  reduction  in  the  total  of  S3 
million. 

I  further  point  out  for  the  Record,  in 
deference  to  the  chairman,  that  this  was 
the  full  amount  requested  in  the  budget, 
when  sent  to  the  comm.ittee. 

I  note  from  page  26  of  the  report  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  .schoolchildren  enrolled  of  more  than 
1  million  for  the  coming  year.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  program  were  to  con- 
tinue, even  at  a  constant  level,  the  ap- 
propriations might  well  have  been  in- 
crea.sed  rather  than  decreased. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  two  or  three  things  are  in- 
volved. The  gentleman  might  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  it,  but  I  represent  a  rather 
large  daii-y  district. 

The  section  32  funds,  from  which  the 
$31.5  million  came  last  year,  have  been 
set  aside  by  law  to  take  care  of  surpluses, 
and  to  support  prices  by  going  into  the 
market  and  buying  up  surpluses.  It 
has  reached  the  point  that  section  32 
purcha.ses  in  this  instance  were  getting 
to  be  a  regular  market  for  milk,  rather 
than  a  strengthening  of  prices  in  regard 
to  surpluses. 

The  committee  went  along  with  the 
budget  request,  but  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances involved  which  make  many 
people  wonder  whether  the  milk  program 
is  as  sound  as  the  school  lunch  program. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Gov- 
ernment reimburses  nearly  as  much  for 
the  one  little  glass  of  milk  as  it  does  for 
the  whole  school  lunch.  So  long  as  the 
Government  is  spending  $100  million, 
and  so  long  as  the  dairy  interests — and 
I  have  plenty  of  them— are  getting 
nearly  as  much  contribution  for  that  lit- 
tle glass  of  milk,  as  there  is  for  the  whole 
school  lunch  program,  I  question 
whether  they  should  raise  the  point. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand from  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  it  is  hoped,  through  this  appropria- 
tion— I  note  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  school  lunch  program 
appropriation — there  will  be  a  transfer 
of  certain  amounts  from  the  school  milk 
program  over  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, which  I  agree  is  a  better  program? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  really  are  not 
trying  to  do  that.  We  went  along  with 
the  budget  request  in  each  instance. 
And  I  say  to  my  friends  that  we  arc  not 
doing  badly  when  SI 00  million  is  being 
set  aside  to  become  a  regular  market 
for  milk.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  to  exceed  the  budget 
request  was  just  a  little  more  than  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.vself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  overall  figure  in  the  bill 
which  now  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5.7 
billion  and,  according  to  our  report,  re- 


flects a  decrease  compared  to  last  year  of 
'roughly  $1.1  billion. 

Now,  let  us  not  get  overly  excited  about 
this  apparent  saving  in  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Department  compared  to  last 
year.  We  need  only  to  think  back  to 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  when  the 
first  supplemental  appropriation  bill  was 
present-ed  to  the  Congress  in  the  amount 
of  $1.7  billion.  We  subsequently  en- 
acted a  $1.6  billion  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  that  one  big  area  of  restora- 
tion of  capital  impairment  of  the  Com- 
niodity  Credit  Corporation,  there  will  be, 
at  the  end  of  this  fi.scal  year,  a  carryover, 
bccau.se  of  that  .supplemental  appropria- 
tion, of  some  $800  million  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  local  currency  sales  of  our 
surpluses  around  the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a 
language  change  proposed  here  which 
would  make  the  interest  on  these  bor- 
rowings of  the  CCC  for  these  price-sup- 
ported commodities  payable  on  a  current 
year  basis.  This  will  reflect  itself  in  a 
decrease  in  interest  costs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  example,  if  this 
language  is  adopted,  of  $196  million  in 
1964  and  $204  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  other  words,  when  the  CCC 
takes  title  to  some  of  these  commodities 
around  the  country  and  does  not  dispose 
of  them  over  a  period  of  years,  of  course, 
the  interest  has  to  be  paid  on  those  bor- 
rowings, which  aecumulates  to  the  point 
sometimes  where  it  is  rather  ridiculous. 
However,  whether  the  language  stays  in 
or  comes  out,  I  did  want  to  bring  the 
coinniittee's  att'ention  to  that  particular 
figure. 

Then  on  page  7  of  our  report  we  have 
some  enlightening  figures.  I  would  call 
particularly  to  your  attention  the  in- 
crea.-^  in  the  cost  of  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram from  $646  million  to  $883  million 
in  this  current  fiscal  year. 

I  would  also  call  to  your  attention  par- 
ticularly the  increase  in  the  cotton 
equalization  paj-ments  from  $63  million 
in  1964  to  $483  million  in  1965.  Remem- 
ber, that  was  that  great  wheat-cotton  bill 
that  got  jammed  down  our  throats  a 
short  while  ago.  This  gives  you  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  an  increase  in  cost  in- 
volved in  that  one  program. 

May  I  also  point  out  in  the  item  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan, 
purchase,  export  and  related  programs 
the  figure  of  $1,238  mihion  for  1964  and 
then  an  insignificant  figure  of  $121  mil- 
lion for  1965.  Really,  this  change  is  due 
primarily  to  changes  in  loans  held  by 
banks.  In  1964  loans  held  by  banks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  were  $834  mil- 
lion and  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $377 
million.  So  the  effect  of  the  expendi- 
tures in  1964  is  that  it  was  up  S457  mil- 
lion. To  take  the  reverse  figure  juggling, 
in  1965  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  loans 
held  by  banks  were  $377  million.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  wei'e  S835  million,  or 
a  supposed  decrease  of  S458  million.  It 
really  gets  involved  in  some  real  good 
figure  jueigling  on  a  close  analysis. 

May  I  direct  your  attention,  if  I  might 
now,  to  the  figures  also  in  the  report  with 
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vivpix't  to  oinployinont  In  tlu>  Prpart- 
mt'iit  of  Ai'.rlcuUuro.  Thoso  fi'.uiT.s  I 
will  f.ivo  you  today  aro  a  littlo  l)it  moiv 
r.n  to  dato  bivir.iso  thrv  cany  a  dati'  of 
Ainil  30  as  against  Fi'bruary.  which  Is 
(.' v.taini.'d  111  ih(>  report. 

J'lMmamnt  fuU-timo  i-mploymout  was 
7  I  '>S7:  tt'inpovaty  full-timo  rinploymtnt. 
-l,;;,)l :  pait-timo  i'mployi\'.s.  U!.m;5.  That 
iriUics  a  total  of  100.8J!!.  Now.  add  to 
th..t.  if  vuii  will.  coopoiativi>  twtcn.sion 
a  rnl.s.  1:3.741  and  ASC  county  cominit- 
tto  I'lr.ployt'es.  13.516.  and  you  havo  u 
total  for  tho  U.S.  Dopartnu-nt  of  Ajuii-'ul- 
tUH'  iMuploytvs  of  liUl.ltiS. 

Wi-  havo  hoard  au  awful  UU  about  tho 
exodus  from  tho  farm,  with  from  100.000 
to  140.000  farmers  loaviiv.  tlio  farm  evory 
year.  It  sooms  a  littlo  bit  of  a  paraiioxi- 
cal  situation  tluU  all  tlio  time  tho  farm- 
ers are  leavin;r  tho  farm,  nonetheless  iho 
emplo.vment  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture .i^oes  up.  There  are  some  leuiti- 
mato  areas  for  this,  for  example,  in  the 
field  of  meat  inspection.  I  did  not  vote 
for  that  Ic'-uslation  several  years  at;o. 
but  obviously  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
did  require  meat  in^peetion  for  that 
meat  which  travels  in  interstate  com- 
merce. So  this  year  we  have  an  increase 
in  1  year  of  300  additional  meat  and 
poultry  inspectors  with  a  budi'.et  request 
of  330.  There  is  nothin.;;  we  can  really 
do  about  it.  because  the  law  says  it  is 
wh.at  we  liave  to  have  in  order  to  inspect 
the  meat  if  it  is  point;  in  interstate  com- 
merce. I  will  say.  however,  that  the 
committee  has  been  rather  distressed  at 
this  rapid  increase  in  tl:c  number  of  peo- 
ple necessary  to  do  this  work.  We  have 
been  brinpint;  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Department  to  consolidate  tlieir  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  in  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  each  employee. 

In  the  area  of  research  I  made  men- 
tion in  tiic  HEW  bill  several  weeks  ago 
that  this  is  a  preat  sacrosanct  area:  for 
resoarcli — anything:  goes.  For  general 
research  activities  in  tlie  Dei)artment 
you  have  SIS"  million;  cooperative  Stale 
research  better  than  $50  million:  eco- 
nomic research  better  tlian  $11  million. 
a  total  of  $24S  million,  or  practically  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  name 
of  research  in  the  Department  of  Ajai- 
culture.  Of  course,  this  benefits  eveiy- 
one  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  u. 

Mr.  MIZE.  The  gentleman's  commit- 
tee heard  considerable  testimony  on  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Grain  Marketing 
Research  Laboratory.  I  notice  that  you 
did  not  provide  any  funds  even  for  plan- 
ning such  a  facility.  Did  the  committee 
po  into  the  subject  pretty  carefully,  as 
I  hope  they  did? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman,  of 
co'jrse.  made  a  veiy  eloquent  presenta- 
tion to  the  subcommittee,  as  did  some  of 
the  other  members  hitcrcsted  in  this 
particular  project.  As  the  gentleman 
v.cll  knows,  we  are  besieged  with  requests 
for  this  facility  and  that  facility,  and 
for  a  little  expansion  here  and  a  little 
expansion  there.    But  there  is  some  limit 
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to  what  we  can  approve.  |  Wo  try  to  r.o 
along  with  a  reciuest  here  (and  with  a  re- 
quest there.  We  hope  lUat  the  g.entle- 
man  will  continue  in  his  cfTorts  because 
I  tliink  he  made  a  \eiy  gOK)d  ca.se  for  his 
projeet. 

Mr.  MlZlv  I  thank  the  gentleman;  I 
shall  be  back  next  year. 

Air.  MKTIKL.  Mr.  CI  airman.  I  did 
wani  to  iniike  ntiMition,  Iw,  before  I  go 
further  with  this  over. ill  cost  tigure  of 
running  the  Depiirtment  and  what  is 
involved  here,  that  in  lf»GO  direct  Govern- 
ment payni-nls  to  farme  s  totaleii  $('tO:] 
million  m  (his  f(-etl  via  iis  area,  i)ay- 
nu  :ils  uiuier  price  support ^,  and  so  f.irtli. 
In  1!)(;4  those  direct  p.iymi  iits  to  farmers 
had  come  to  $LV2  billion.  By  ir>«5,  thi.s 
year,  it  is  $2.5  billion  in  d  rect  payments 
to  the  f.irmers.  While  pi.rity  is  declin- 
iiV".  and  they  say  net  income  is  going,  up, 
surely  it  is  going  up  beca  ise  of  the  lar- 
g:e.~.>  of  the  Government  and  because 
of  diiecl  payments  to  the  farmers. 

Ineidentally,  I  will  be*  olTering  an 
amiMuimi'nt  at  the  a!iprti|iiiate  time  to 
limit,  payments  of  this  kind  under  the 
Wool  Act,  Feed  Grains  and  Wheat  Act, 
to  no  more  than  $25.oOO  or  $:?0.000. 
There  may  be  some  opp<isl'(ion  to  it,  even 
at  these  astronomical  llaires.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  think  aboitt  it  .seriously 
when  wp  get  to  that  amejidment. 

Now.  I  mentioned  reseai-eh.  We  have 
research  programs  roing  to  utilization 
and  production  of  all  the  frc-d  v.rains  ruid 
all  tho  basic  crops,  plant  ahd  animal  dis- 
eases, pest  eradication,  ana  so  forth.  We 
have  programs  for  eradiealtion  of  brucel- 
losis, hog  cholera,  scrapia,  screw-worm. 
sheep  scabies,  sinusitis,  trichinosis,  and 
tuberculosis.  And  for  plaiit  disease  and 
jiest  control  we  have  tljo  boll  weevil, 
cereal  leaf  beetle,  citrus  blaekfly,  fire 
ant,  .gypsy  moth,  Japanese  beetle, 
khapra  beetle,  soybean  cyst  nematode, 
witchwecd  and  maize  duarf  mosaic. 

For  each  of  these  prorjams  we  have 
got  to  sit  there  as  membej-s  of  this  sub- 
committee and  listen  to  the  argument.'^ 
in  support  of  increasing  amounts  of 
money  to  eliminate  these  diseases  and 
these  pests  that  pla^Tur  the  country.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  in  fome  areas  we 
are  seeing  some  very  stril^ngly  good  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaijman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  did  hot  have  a  re- 
quest for  funds  for  research  on  the  rhi- 
nocerous  beetle,  did  you? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  recall  that 
one.  Certainly  if  there  is  a  problem 
there,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  some  proj- 
ect in  the  bill  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  want  some  money 
under  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  that  kind 
of  research. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  may  be  that  in  for- 
eign affairs  they  do  have  that  problem. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  to  keep 
those  problems  from  coming  to  our 
shores. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure 
if  you  were  going  to  spenfl  some  money 
on  that  research  project  that  we  wotild 
not  be  spending  it  under  some  other  de- 
partment of  the  Government  somewhere 
else. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  1  will  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  We  do  not  waiu  a 
duplicatit)!!  of  elTiirt. 

ALso  I  would  like  lo  .say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  treiiU'iKlous  work  being  done 
iu.sojbean  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  piu'.e  ir>  of  tho  re- 
pt>rl.  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  amount 
reeomminded  by  the  committee  for  ag- 
ricullural  ri'.sc>arch  will  permit  present 
soybean  priuluction  research  to  be  cur- 
ried forw.ird  on  a  regular  Inusis. 

Mr.  Chaiiiuan,  let  us  t;ke  just  a 
moment's  time  Lo  consider  the  remark- 
able e.row  Ih  of  tlu>  .soyb(-an  industry  dur- 
ing tiie  la.st  quarter  century,  aiul  its  prac- 
tical meaning : 

To  the  United  Stales:  It  fhifted  our 
country  from  deiieiidence  on  imporUs  to 
the  largest  exporter  of  fats  and  oils  iu 
Uu;  world.  CJivo  major  credit  to  tlie 
soybean: 

'Jo  t  iu>  American  farmer:  It  means  an 
aniiu.il  ca.sii  income  of  more  than  $1.5 
billion,  and  a  profitable  n-aiket  for  the 
output  of  more  than  30  iiuUion  acres  of 
cropland — w  ithouL  Government  controls. 

'I'o  the  consumer:  It  has  meant  fiw- 
dom  from  reliance  on  uncertain  inipor* 
supplies  to  meet  oil  and  fat  needs,  and 
abundant  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
of  a  most  important,  healthful,  high- 
ener.!\y  food—.soybean  oil. 

To  labor:  It  has  bi\)ught  millions  of 
man-hours  of  work  at  ;'.cx)d  wages. 

We  in  Illinois  are  proucLio  be  a  hard 
working  factor  in  the  ufrowtli  of  this 
g.reat  industry  in  storing,  transportine. 
processing,  and  of  course  growing  the 
.stiybean. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  extend  my  re- 
marks   in    more   detail   on   this   subject. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ntbra.ska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MAiniN  of  Ncbi-a.^ka.  I  am  very 
liajjpy  to  note  that  on  pa-e  15  of  the 
committtx^  report  on  this  appropriation 
bill  that  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  provided 
in  order  to  iriitiate  the  animal  research 
center  at  Clay  Center  in  Nebra.ska  and 
this  amount  is  included  in  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  warit  to  compliment  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  WhittenI,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  your  awareness  of 
research  in  regard  to  agriculture. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows, 
I  filed  a  statement  with  the  gentleman's 
committee  in  regard  to  this  research 
project  at  Clay  Center.  Nebr.  This  proj- 
ect consists  of  10.000  acres  which  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rcccnily 
took  over  from  the  military  in  order  to 
set  up  an  animal  research  center  and 
eventually,  as  I  understand  it.  to  expand 
this  research  into  other  areas. 

The  request  from  the  Department  was 
for  $600,000,  $300,000  for  development 
ot  land  research,  and  $300,000  in  order 
to  pet  started  on  the  con.struction  of  the 
buildings  and  facilities  in  this  area. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  did  not  get  the 
entire  $600,000,  but  I  am  glad  that  tho 
gentleman's  committee  recognized  the 
importance  of  tliis  new  research  center 
at  Clay  Center,  Nebr.,  and  did  make 
this  initial  appropriation. 
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I  would  also  like  to  call  the  gentle- 
man's aLienlion  to  the  fact  that/  our 
Xjjnal  n.search  station  at  Fort  IlObin- 
.?on,  Nebr.,  In  the  northweston  part  of 
Th'f'-tate  is  bciiv;  pha-sed  out,  and  th(ir 
fctivit^es  will  be  transferred  under  the 
plan  of  thf.  Department  to  Clay  Center. 

N':br.  .  ,   ,  .  ^. 

TlicrefolT.    thi.s   initial    appiopriation 

is  not  entirely  ncv/  iiiendin!;  becau.sr  of 

the   savings    that    v.ill    rc.Milt    at    Fort 

P.o'oin.son.  , 

I  hope  the  commitieo  m  Jt.s  wisdom 
vrAl  'jrant  to  us  additional  apjirojitia- 
t  oasin  th"  futuic. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  N(.-ljraska  thai  we  ap- 
preciate the  good  .statrrnfiit  that  lif  gave 
to  the  subcommittee.  '1  he  gentleman 
from  Nebra.ska  .se*  s  that  his  program 
has  gotten  started,  and  wo  shall  cer- 
tainly treat  his  project  and  other  pro- 
grams that  are  meritorious  with  sym- 
pathy before  om-  subeommittee.  I  again 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion in  helping  u.s  to  do  what  v.e  believed 
to  be  the  rij'ht  thill;^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  area  of  soil  con- 
scr/ation  I  beli(ve  the  ctiainnan  of  the 
suty;ommiHee,  the  I'fntieman  fi-om  Mis- 
.?i£.sippi  iMr.  WHITTF;:^;  I  has  pretty  well 
allayed  the  fears  that  many  of  us  liave 
received  from  our  districts,  and  I  am  f;lad 
10  .say  that  tho  subcommittee  did  not  ,sce 
.fit  to  .set  up  any  kind  of  a  revolving  fund 
or  cut  out  here  or  there  v.  here  we  really 
had  no  aulliority  to  do  .so  and  that  we 
have  kept  abrea.st  In  that  all-important 
area  of  .soil  conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  am  .somewhat 
concerned  about  the  Rural  Community 
Develojjment  Service. 

Tho  Mural  Community  Development 
Sf-rvicc  has  been  established  as  a  new 
a--'cncy  in  the  US.  D(  parfnent  of  Agri- 
culture. It  ;;uccef  ds  the  Ollice  of  Rural 
Areas  D(  velopnvnt.  It  ].ro\ides  for 
^tneral  staff  coordination  of  the  i-ural 
areas  develojnnent  activiti'  s  of  the  De- 
parimont.  In  addition,  it  v.  ill  undertake 
to  faeiUtate  the  eflectivc  cxteiuion  into 
rural  areas  all  the  a.ssistancc  programs 
of  other  Federal  agencies  which  arc  ap- 
plicable to  these  areas. 

The  request  was  for  an  appropriation 
of  S750.000.  In  addition,  a  transfer  of 
S378  500  from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  is  requested,  subject  to 
the  extension  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administratioii  Act. 

The  size  of  the  appropriation  request 
i.s  nominal.  But  what  the  Department 
intends  to  do  with  this  money  is  of  major 
con.sequence.  And  if  this  new  agency 
expands  according  to  the  program 
mapped  out  for  it.  the  size  of  the  appro- 
priation will  be  of  major  consequence 
sooner  than  you  think. 

It  beh<x)vcs  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  under.Land  what  the  rural  areas  de- 
velopment program  really  is;  how  the 
R.-^D  program  has  been  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress;  and  what  the  con- 
se'-jucnccs  are  liable  to  be  if  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  is  au- 
■.i:iorized  to  intervene  betw  een  every  Gov- 
ernment aid  program  and  the  local  ap- 
plicants on  every  issue  that  comes  along, 
'.vhcther  it  be  agricultural,  miuiicipal,  or 
industrial. 


Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  have  .some  further 
remark;;  on  thi.s  subject  that  will  appear 
in  my  ext^-nsion  of  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  would  like.  If 
I  might,  to  arnjjljfy  again  or  in  part  what 
the  chairman  .said  with  respect  to  tho 
food  stamp  pro:'ram  and  direct  distribu- 
tion. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  tim.e  of  the 
K'-ntleman  from  Illinoi.s  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.velf  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  find  in  the 
food  slanijj  ]>roi'ram  .some  SfiCOOO  pt.r- 
sons  participating  and  that  the  par- 
ticijjants  here  aie  contributing  a  certain 
amount  and  are  then  getting  a  certam 
amount  in  .stamii  equivalent.  However, 
I  finrl  that  the  .spread  lioi-e  is  such  that 
a  person  can  contribute  as  little  as  15 
percent  in  cash  and  rf.-ccive  85  percent  in 
stamps,  or  could  contribute  as  much  a-s 
85  i)ercent  in  dollars  or  cash  and  receive 
the  equivalent  of  15  percent  in  stamps. 

This  is  the  high  and  low  of  this  pro- 
f'l-am.  In  olhc-r  words,  if  someone  put 
uj)  $2  they  could'get  the  c<iuivalent  of  SIO 
in  stamjjs,  or  if  they  put  up  $18  in  ca.sh 
they  could  get  the  'Xjuivaleni  of  approxi- 
rnattly  .$30  ,n  stamjjs. 

I  just  added  up  a  few  figures  lo  give 
the  Members  a  little  idea  of  wliat  is  in- 
volved in  here  in  this  direct  distribution 
and  food  stamp,  school  milk  and  .school 
lunch  program.  In  this  fiscal  year,  19G5, 
of  cour.se  wo  have  SCO  million  for  the 
food  stamp  plan.  .S197  million  for  direct 
distribution  to  the  needy  persons  alone, 
another  $136  million  for  direct  aid  to 
schools,  537  million  in  aid  to  institutions, 
or  a  total  of  $430  million  of  direct  di.stri- 
butinn  of  food  over  and  above  the  regular 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs. 
Both  of  these  combined  are  $255  million. 

So  you  are  p  a;!y  talking  about  S700 
million  of  distribution  o.  a2r;cultural 
sui-plus  commoditirs,  some  of  those  not 
even  in  surplus. 

In  the  year  19G6  the  project-ons  are 
they  will  be  increased  becau.se  in  this 
bilf  under  the  food  stamp  plan  there  is 
SlOO  million  and  to  needy  persons  where 
thoy  contribute  nothinT,  $225  million, 
direct  distribution  to  .schools  $136  mil- 
lion at  this  current  level,  and  S3T  million 
to  institutions  at  the  same  level,  or  a 
total  figure  of  a  half -billion  dollars.  So 
we  are  not  selling  ourselves  short,  by 
any  means,  in  this  program. 

i  may  say  in  this  past  year  a  pood  part 
of  that  for  schools  and  for  institutions 
was  in  connection  with  meat,  beef,  frozen 
l>ecf,  and  roa.sts,  to  institutions  and  to 
our  schools.  This  program  is  in  1,664 
coimties  around  the  country,  and  repre- 
sents some  $5.8  million,  a  slight  decline 
from  better  than  $6  million  last  year. 

Incidentally,  the  direct  distribution  of 
items  here  involve  dry  beans,  butter,  corn 
meal,  flour,  grits,  nonfat  dry  milk,  rice, 
and  rolled  wheat. 

These  are  purchased  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  and,  under 
section  32,  canned  beef,  frozen  beef,  to 
schools,  and  in  1964,  turkeys,  lard,  pea- 
nuts, apples,  cranberries,  date  pieces. 

So  I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  much  in 
this  particular  area. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODE.S  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if 
funds  were  included  in  tho  bill  providing 
for  the  funding  of  six  new  Laboratories, 
one  of  them  to  be  located  at  Mesilla 
Park,  N.  Mr  X.? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  t:\ie.  I  have 
forgotten  the  page. 

Mr.  RHODP..S  of  .Arizona.     Pa'-'O  15. 

Mr.  MICHE!..  We  have  addre:s.sed 
our.sf-lve.s  to  that  particular  problem. 
.Some  of  these  specific  areas  are  not  men- 
t  oned.  but  the  ;'entleman  will  find  a  spe- 
cific reff-ionce  to  the  Laboratory. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  that  these 
laboratorie.s  be  constructed  and  funds 
were  included  in  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona .  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
:ro:'itleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

M:-.  LATTA.  Information  came  out 
on  the  floor,  later  confirmed,  that  five 
or  six  of  these  pilot  areas  were  in  cer- 
tain congressional  districts.  I  would  like 
to  know,  during  this  last  year.  If  this  pro- 
gram has  been  administered  along  strict- 
ly political  lines,  or  whether  some  of  this 
money  has  gone  into  certain  congres- 
sional districts? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  recall  the  te.sll- 
mony  in  subcommittee,  I  did  not  include 
any  speciHc  questions  of  the  witness  that 
would  disclose  whether  or  not  political 
partisanship  was  being  practiced.  I  do 
recall  some  time  ago  some  ver:,-  pointed 
questions  were  asked  in  this  area.  I  am 
at  a  lo.ss  to  give  the  gentleman  an  hon- 
est answer  because  I  simply  do  not  know. 
The  gentleman  serves  on  an  agricultural 
su'ocommitiee.  If  he  knows  of  any  in- 
stance I  would  like  to  have  that  specifi- 
cally brought  to  our  attention  so  it  can 
be  corrected  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  Ohio  the  pilot  plant 
shown  on  page  129  of  the  record,  as  of 
March  31  only  two  counties,  Lucas  and 
Cuyahoga,  were  included.  Then  we  come 
on  to  the  plants  of  April  1.  1965,  and 
Hamilton  County  was  added.  My  dis- 
trict borders  on  Lucas  County,  we  have 
a  few  hungry  people  there  in  Ottawa  who 
have  made  inquii-y  about  this  program. 
To  date  they  have  not  done  that,  of 
course.  The  information  should  be  sup- 
phed  here  in  the  Record.  I  think  this 
is  something  that  certainly  yom-  commit- 
tee ought  to  look  into  because  you  are 
appropriating  the  funds.  I  was  listen- 
ing very  carefully  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  $100  million  was  be- 
ing appropriated  for  this. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  bill,  as  it  is  be- 
fore you.  is  ST5  million.  But  there  will 
be  a  committee  amendment  olTered,  I 
understand  probably  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky, [Mr.  Natcher]  to  bring 
that  up  to  the  total  budget  figure  of 
$100  million.  Personally.  I  think  we  are 
moving  a  little']|^o  fast  in  this  area  be- 
cause I  do  not^now  for  sure  that  they 
can  use  all  of  the  $60  million  they  have 
this  year  judiciously. 
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I  do  think  in  dcfon50  of  the  Dopart- 
ment  officials  who  are  administering 
this  program  that  they  do  want  to  do  it 
rir.ht.  and  you  can  only  move  so  fast. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  \vc  nave  some  money. 
I  bfiiovo.  for  an  increase  in  the  Inspce- 
l  >r  General's  Office  of  the  Department 
to  make  absolutely  sure  that  in  some  of 
these  areas  there  is  no  chicanery  and 
that  it  is  bein;r  done  and  administered 
correctly. 

Mr.  LATTA.  So  on  the  basis  of  new 
iniormatioa  furnished  tlie  committee 
since  the  time  you  reported  this  bill, 
there  is  a  need  for  this  additional  $125 
million? 

Mr.  MICIIEIj.  I  am  piven  to  under- 
stand from  several  sources  that  there  are 
cnoush  applications  on  tile  that  conceiv- 
ably $100  million  could  be  used.  I  per- 
sonally rather  doubt  it.  but  if  there  is 
any  measure  of  doubt  that  any  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  bein;v  discrimi- 
nated against  in  favor  of  another,  I  then 
would  rather  resolve  the  thing  and  say. 
Look,  here  is  all  the  money  that  can 
possibly  be  .spent,  now  let  us  get  on  with 
the  prograni  and  administer  it  properly. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  move  on 
to  one  other  subject,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  a  $oOO,000 
item  in  here,  I  believe,  for  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle. 

Mr.  LATTA.  On  page  50  of  the  hear- 
ings in  answer  to  a  question  by  you,  i.s 
there  an  increase  in  tlie  biid-;et  tliis  .vear 
for  the  cereal  leaf  bei^tle.  the  reply  by 
Dr.  Roden'niser  was.  ■■Xol  for  rc.-eareh." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  we  are  at  that 
point  where  we  do  not  need  more  re- 
search in  tb.is  area.  What  we  really 
need  is  eradication.  We  can  only  re- 
search these  things  so  far  and  tlien  we 
have  to  do  something  about  iniplcmcnt- 
hig  the  research.  Personally  I  am  at 
that  point  where  we  have  given  them 
money  before  for  research,  and  I  tliink 
now  is  t!-.c  time  to  let  us  get  en  with  the 
business  of  eradication. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  a  real  problem 
out  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.     And  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  it  is  spreading.  I 
think  a  little  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  problem  tlian  has  been 
given  to  it  in  the  past  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  know  that  come 
haiTest  time  for  wheat  or  oats,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  real  problem  out  there. 
The  same  thinpr  with  corn.  I  wisli  your 
committee  v.-ould  urge  a  little  more  re- 
search because  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
questions  you  put  on  this  subject,  they 
have  not  come  up  with  an  answer  other 
tlian  the  importation  of  some  wasps  or 
something  of  that  nature,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  v.ell  taken  and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
we   will   do    tlie    best   we    can. 

Mr.  LATTA.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  it  was  brought 
out  one  time  here  that  the  ratio  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


to  farmers  in  the  country  was  at  least 
equal  or  perhaps  greater  than  1  to  L  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give  us  any 
hiformatlon  as  to  what  the  ratio  Is  cur- 
rently? 

Mr.  IvITCHEIi.  I  do  not  have  the  ratio 
exactly  of  the  number  of  employees  to 
the  number  of  farmers.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Michij'.aii,  I  Mr.  Guiffin  I , 
several  years  ai;o  otlVred  an  amendment, 
which  v,a.s  adopted  on  a  voice  vote,  which 
providi'd  that  in  no  ciu^e  should  the 
number  of  enu'Ioyees  in  l\\c  Department 
of  Agriculture  exceed  the  number  of 
farmers.  I  believe  the  point  was  very 
well  taken  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOSMEIJ.  I  believe  the  ameiul- 
meiiL  was  only  a  1-ycar  amendment.  I 
am  fearful  that  the  currcau  aiiniinistra- 
tion  has  built  up  the  eniployment  rolls 
of  the  Department  of  A'.lieulture  above 
a  1-to-l  ratio. 

The  committee  does  not  have  any  in- 
formation on  this  point?  ' 

Mr.  MICHFI^.     Not  specincally,  no. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  lS,lv.  Ch;',lrman.  I  should 
like  to  move  on  lo  one  or  two  other  item.; 
now.  1 

In  Uie  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration we  do  liave  $850  million  for 
loans,  with  .>t<5  million  ta  be  retained  in 
a  reserve.  This  represents  a  $15  million 
reduciiim  from  last  year,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion certainly  the  amount  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  of  the  ne<,cis  of  the 
REA.  The  committee  has  reei)minended 
the  full  bud:;et  estimate  tf  S.i50  million 
for  electrification  loans  for  196(3.  Of  this 
amount  $65  million  has  been  placed  in 
a  coalinpency  reserve  for  use  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  fiscal  year  if 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budi.ec  for  the  orderly  development  of 
tlie  pro^zram. 

I  want  to  make  it  ciystal  clear  that  I 
too  favor  orderly  development  of  the 
REL\  program  as  do  all  roembers  of  our 
committee  as  well  as  tliis  body.  I  do 
not  believe  that  orderly  development 
necessarily  results  from  supplying  an 
agency  with  all  the  funds  requested  from 
the  executive  branch.  REA  has  never 
been  required  to  itemize  its  requirements 
or  to  jvistify  its  requests  for  funds  with 
any  detailed  breakdown  of  the  intended 
use  of  such  funds.  REA  requests  lum.p- 
sum  authorizations  from  our  committee 
and  justifies  its  need  on  the  basis  of 
wliat  it  estimates  its  borlowers  will  re- 
quest. I 

In  effect,  they  say  "Here  is  the  amount 
of  money  we  need.  We  think 'Our  bor- 
rowers will  apply  for  S80C  million  so  on 
this  basis,  we'll  need  about  $400  million. 
You  will  just  have  to  trust  our  judgment 
as  to  how  these  funds  are  to  be  handled." 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  it,  ncntlemcn. 
Just  turn  to  their  justifications  on  pages 
394  and  395  of  our  hearin.gs  and  read  it 
for  yourself. 

I  do  not  believe  that  orderly  develop- 
ment or  an  orderly  prograjn  results  from 
any  such  loose  estimates  of  the  need  for 
public  money  by  a  Goverrunent  agency. 
REA  may  be  right.  But  on  the  ba^is  of 
the  information  they  furnish  Congress 
they  cannot  be  provided  right  or  wrong. 


This  basically  is  where  I  part  companv 
with  REA— to  ine  it  is  bad  Government 
ll.seal  policy— and  one  that  Members  can. 
not  honestly  justify  with  their  conscience 
or  their  constituents. 

I  am  ;;lad  to  report  that  in  the  field  of 
rural  telejihone  service  tiiere  is  an  in- 
crease of  .some  $'J7  million  to  beef  up 
telephone  lines  to  rural  communities 
around  the  country.  Tlu>  total  now  in 
till'  bill  is  $97  million,  and  $7  million  cf 
that  will  he  ictauicd  in  a  reserve. 

In  this  item,  perhaps,  in  the  futuic 
there  will  have  to  he  some  corrective 
measures  taken,  but  in  my  memory  of 
the  days  on  the  farm,  there  were  8  or 
10  or  12  parly  lines,  which  were  adc- 
ciuate.  Of  com. so,  that  was  old  fashioned. 
Today  we  all  expect  something  better. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  cities,  I  sus- 
pect, all  want  siiude  party  lines.  That 
is  the  trend  on  the  farm,  to  bring  the 
service  duwii  from  four  party  or  two 
party  lines  to  single  party  lines,  in  some 
instances.  On  the  subject  of  RE.\  I 
shall  have  some  further  remarks  in  my 
extension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  clo.se  with 
one  or  two  observations  on  the  sales  of 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480amce- 
ments  with  certain  countries  abroad. 

In  this  bill.  Members  will  lind  $1,658 
million  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Tliat  is  quite  a  reduction, 
from  last  year.  Again  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  that  supplemental  request 
which  provides,  practically,  for  a  $800 
million  carryover  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, no  authorizations  to  utilise  the 
remaining  funds  in  the  3-year  asree- 
ment — signed  in  October  1962  to  cover 
the  3  fiscal  year  period,  1963  threuch 
1965 — have  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  since  the  action  of 
the  Congress  on  the  CCC  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  last  February. 

Members  will  recall  the  anti-Na?scr 
amendment  at  that  time.  While  derided 
in  some  quarters  and  ai)plauded  in 
others,  apparently  it  has  had  a  salutary 
effect. 

Nothing  is  known  beyond  t!;is  as 
regards  Public  Law  480  aereements.  The 
total  value  and  commodity  composition 
of  the  title  I  agreement  is  shown  in  a 
statement  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record: 

Statis  of  Punur  Law  4S0  .Agp.fkmknts  WrrH 

SriEtTtD    COT.NiniES 

UnitPd  Arab  Republic:  No  aulhoriz.Ttions 
to  utilize  the  rem;iining  funds  in  the  3-ye.ir 
agreement  signed  in  October  10C2  to  cover 
tiie3-fiscil-year  period — 1963  througli  1965— 
have  been  issuctt.  '.Alice  the  uclion  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  CCC  Eupplcineni.il  nppiopria- 
tion  bill  la.=;t  Fcbrur-ry.  Nothing  is  known 
beyonr.J  this  as  regards  Public  Law  480  aprre- 
nients.  Tlio  total  value  and  commcxiUy  com- 
position of  the  title  I  agreement  is  shown 
in   the  atL^chmcnt. 

Commercial  exports  from  the  tJiiitcd  States 
to  the  UAn  during  fiscal  year  1UC4  totaled 
S3. 5  mi'Iioii.  These  were  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

In  addition  to  wheat  and  flour  th.e  most 
important  commodities  imported  in  terms 
of  quantity  and  value  have  been  corn,  edible" 
oil,  and  tobacco. 

Yugoslavia:  A  title  I'V,  Public  Law  480 
agreement    for    approximately    $53    mllUoa 
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^•orth  of  wlieat  (approximately  700,000  metric 
tons)  was  signed  In  March  lUfi.'i.  It  Ik  p(j.s- 
sible  that  additional  title  IV  ugrcem<nls 
may  he  concluded.  No  title  I  agreemenl.s 
are  expected  to  he  con.sldered  or  coneludefl. 

The  title  IV  arreement  concluded  last  year 
provided.  In  adchtlnn  to  about  400,000  txins 
of  wheat,  115,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  36.000 
metric  U^ns  of  ediljle  oil. 

Yugoslavia'fi  commercial  jmrchiuu-.s  of  agri- 
cultural commodltie.'-.  from  the  United  Stales 
durini;  c.ilendar  year  19G4  totaled  api)r(jxi- 
matei:;  $15  million. 

Poliitid:  There  has  been  no  requ'-iit  from 
tlie  Pc|lit*h  Government  for  a  title  IV  atrrce- 
inent, ,  The  Poles  arc  appi'rently  debating 
whether  the  5-year  payment  terms,  whicli 
can  be  offered  under  title  IV.  ;ire  of  fufTicieiit 
interest  to  Induce  them  to  consider  a  title 
IV  agreement.  No  title  I  agreement  Is  con- 
templated. 

Two  title  I  agreemcnl.s  with  Poland  were 
concluded  last  year.  Tlie  fir.st  on(;  provided 
lor  converiiion  of  the  local  currency  pay- 
ment.? into  dollars  over  a  3-year  perl'Kl.  It 
consisted  of  the  following  commoditleB: 

ruland 

|t)nn:ir  uirioiints  In  iiiillion.s] 


Cobiiiioility 


Wlieat 

Bice - 

Cotton 

JO  p.'  front  oef:in 
tx.insi><)rl.ith)n. 

Totiil 


A  |iprii\iiii  ,(<; 

Kvporl 

inrkil 
V:ilili' 

IM!- 

iii..li"l 
(  cc 

C-11    I 

3W,n(K»nii-tric  Ions 
IO,(l(Ml  imtric  toiLs. 
34,(KK)liiilrs 

S'ji.o 

1.4 

4.8 

a.(i 

1.11 

K.l 
3.0 

30.2 

«.o 

The  second  title  I  agreement  provided  for 
conver.^lon  of  the  local  currencies  into  dol- 
lars over  a  40-year  period.  It  consisted  of 
the  following  commodities:    ' 

IDiillar  anidiinls  in  liiillion^) 


Conn  noil  it  y 

• 

Aiitiroxiiiuiti: 
quiitilily 

Expnrt 

iiiurki't 
v.iluu 

K>;ti- 

nitili'ci 

CCC 

cost 

Wteit  

E'lililr-oil 

Vi,\.U,n 

r.n.nnilinolrictntl';. 
ir.,{i(Kl  iiii'lrii;  tou.s. 

411, (HKJ  l.airs _ 
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In  addition  Poland  was  reqtilrcd  to  pur- 
chase commercially  from  the  United  States 
during  19G4  at  least  200.000  metric  tons  of 
corn  or  other  feed  Rralns;  66,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton; 5.500  metric  tons  of  edible  oil  or  tallow: 
10.000  metric  tons  of  rice,  plus  additional 
commodities  from  th.e  United  St.Ttes  to  bring 
the  totiil  commercial  purcb.ases  up  to  at  le.ast 
J30  million.  Pol.ands  actual  commercial 
purcha^^es  of  at^ricultiiral  commodities  from 
the  United  .States  totaled  .$44  million  during 
calendar  year  1964. 

Indonesia:  No  Public  Law  480  agreements 
arc  in  olfect  and  no?ie  is  in  prospect.  U.S. 
commercial  exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  Indonesia  In  fiscal  year  19C4  was  $3 
million.  Corn  was  one  of  the  important 
items. 

CURRENT      STATUS      OF      t-NITTO      ARAB      REPT.T-LIC 
AGREEMENT,   TITLE  I,    PUBLIC   LAW    4  80 

The  current  multiyear  title  I,  Public  Law 
480  agreement  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic was  signed  on  October  8,  1962.  The  agree- 
ment, as  originally,  constimmated,  provided 
tor  the  shipment  of  $390  million  worth  of 
riErricultural  commodities  over  a  3-year  pe- 
r\oi.  covering  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965. 
There  have  been  five  amendments  to  the 
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agreement  to  provide  additional  conrunodities 
raising  the  toUil  export  market  value  of  t.he 
agreement  to  $431  8  million. 

The  original  agreement  Is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  Yugo- 
slavia, a  title  IV,  Public  Law  480,  agree- 
ment for  approximately  $53  million 
worth  of  wheat — approximately  700,000 
metric  tons — was  signed  in  March  1965. 
It  is  possible  that  additional  title  IV 
agreements  may  be  concluded.  Title  IV 
is  different  from  title  I,  where  we  give 
thin.Eis  away  for  local  cuiTcncies.  Title 
IV  involves  long-term  dollar  sales. 

With  respect  to  Poland,  there  has  been 
no  request  from  the  Polish  Government 
for  a  title  IV  agreement.  That  would  be 
an  agreement  for  long-term  dollar  sales. 
The  Poles  apparent^  are  debating 
whether  the  5-year  payment  terms  which 
can  be  offered  under  title  IV  are  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  induce  them  to  consider 


a  title  IV  agreement.  No  title  I  agree- 
ment is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  soybeans  are 
needed  even  though  31  million  acres 
were  harvested  in  1964.  It  is  the  third 
ranking  U.S.  cash  crop  in  acreage  and 
in  value.  The  consistent  acreage  in- 
crease has  barely  kept  pace  with  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand.  Soybeans 
and  soybean  products  have  been  the 
leading  U.S.  agricultural  export  for  dol- 
lars for  2  years.  Mr.  Glenn  Pogeler,  pres- 
ident of  the  Soybean  Council  of  America, 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  potential  mar- 
kets which  are  being  actively  developed 
in  foreign  countries.  He  believes  a  bil- 
lion bushel  crop  of  soybeans  can  be  sold 
annually  witljin  5  years.  The  United 
States  supplies  over  90  percent  of  the 
soybeans  and  soybean  products  entering 
world  markets  today.  An  increase  in 
U.S.  acreage  is  expected  for  1965  but  this 
cannot  be  anticipated  year  after  year  as 
in  the  past.  When  our  acreage  maxi- 
mum is  reached,  only  increased  yields 
will  provide  more  soybeans.  The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  in  the 
30  producing  States  feel  the  economic 
pressure  of  a  yield  ceiling.  Production  is 
limited  on  each  acre  by  a  lack  of  re- 
search information. 

The  soybean  production  research  pro- 
gram under  existing  funds  and  with 
limited  personnel  had  2.1  scientist  man- 
years  for  each  $106  million  of  harvested 
crop  value  in  1964.  That  included  all 
soybean  production  research  scientists 
in  the  United  States — Federal,  State,  and 
those  in  private  industry.  The  ratio  con- 
tinues to  decrease  as  scientist  ntmibers 
are  maintained  while  crop  production 
increases. 

The  yield  problem  has  been  present  for 
years.  We  are  a  decade  behind  if  addi- 
tional research  workers  were  to  be  hired 
tomorrow.  Tiie  majority  of  men  em- 
ployed at  present  are  engaged  in  research 
on  problems  requiring  an  immediate  an- 
swer. There  are  more  problems  of  this 
nature  which  cannot  be  investigated  be- 
cause of  lack  of  personnel.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  personnel  and  projects  is  nec- 
essarj'  to  achieve  the  essential  short-  and 
long-range  goals  of  soybean  production 
research.  The  list  is  not  in  order  of  pri- 
ority. 

First.  A  plant  breeder  is  needed  to  im- 
prove seed  quality  in  the  production  area 
midway  between  where  the  northern  and 
southern  varieties  are  grown.  Producers 
in  this  belt  across  the  United  States  have 
special  quality  problems.  A  plant 
breeder  assigned  to  the  area  would  search 
for  genetic  resistance  to  factors  affecting 
quality. 

Second.  Three  plant  breeders  are 
needed  to  develop  adapted  varieties  for 
specific  production  areas  ranging  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  to  Louisiana. 

Third.  A  microbiologist  is  needed  to 
continue  and  expand  rhizobium  research. 
Superior  strains  of  nodulating  bacteria 
should  be  identified  and  a  successful 
method  of  introducing  the  strains  should 
be  developed. 
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Fourth.  A  physiologist  is  needed  to 
work  in  the  field  of  mineral  nutrition. 
Tlio  addition  of  pLant  nutrients  has  not 
broken  the  yield  plateau  reached  several 
yc.irs  ago. 

Fifth.  A  pathologist  is  needed  to  de- 
t'.rniine  the  physiolofficp.l  factors  in- 
\olved  in  disease  resistance. 

Sixth.  An  agronomist  is  needed  to  de- 
termine the  best  cultural  practices  for 
producinu;  soybeans.  No  one  has  this 
responsibility  in  AR3  today. 

Seventh.  Several  scientists  are  needed 
to  insure  continuity  atid  assist  in  expan- 
sion of  present  work  iji  soybean  investi- 
cations.  In  time  theie  men  would  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  senior  scien- 
tists who  will  reach  retirement  age  soon. 
There  are  nine  key  positions  held  by  men 
over  55  years  of  age  or  with  more  thaif  25 
years  of  service.  The  restriction  in 
number  of  scientists  for  the  past  decade, 
while  new  areas  of  need  have  arisen,  has 
not  permitted  any  employment  in  depth 
for  key  positions. 

Ei'jhth.  Two  scienMsts  are  needed  to 
develop  principles  and  practices  for  eco- 
nomic control  of  v.oeds  in  the  Corn  Belt 
area  to  reduce  production  costs.  The 
soybean  industry  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  weed  control  is  a  major,  recogniza- 
ble, production  problem. 

Ninth.  Two  nemotologists  arc  needed 
to  study  nematodes  which  influence  soy- 
bean production,  ascertain  the  varying 
effects  of  nematodes  on  soybeans  and 
work  with  a  plant  breeder  to  develop 
resistant  varieties. 

Tenth.  An  agricultural  engineer  is 
.needed  to  develop  recommended  applica- 
tion technio.ucs  for  herbicides  and  nem- 
atocides. 

Eleventh.  A  team  of  scientists  is 
needed  to  detennine  the  optimum  soil- 
waier-soybean  plant  relationship.  The 
efficiency  of  availability  of  water  in  vary- 
ing quantities  at  different  plant  growth 
stages  should  be  studied. 

It  is  difficult  for  administrators  to 
employ  permanent  personnel  on  the 
basis  of  funds  granted  for  1  year. 
Additional  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$465,000  were  allotted  by  Congress  last 
year  for  only  1  year.  If  the  committee 
recommendation  that  the  $465,000  be 
made  available  on  a  permanent  basis, 
two-thirds  of  the  recommendations  I 
have  made  can  be  adopted.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  S4fi5.000  be  made  a  part  of 
the  permanent  budget  so  that  progress 
planned  now  can  be  accomplished. 

Crops  protection  research  branch  and 
soybean  investigations  need  more  man- 
power for  soybean  production  research. 
The  increase  in  research  is  needed  to 
insure  continuance  and  expansion  of  the 
economical  credits  the  soybean  crop  has 
achieved. 

Mainland  China's  sales  of  soybeans  are 
increasing.  The  production  of  urea  to 
replace  soybean  meal  as  a  source  of  pro- 
tein in  ruminant  animals  is  rising  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  protein  from  an  esti- 
mated 35  million  bushels  of  soybeans  was 
replaced  by  urea  in  livestock  feed  last 
year.  Other  nations  raise  competing  oil- 
seed crops  and  can  provide  livestock  pro- 
tein from  competing  sources.  Cost  of 
production  must  be  minimized  for  the 


soybean  crop  in  the  United; States  to  meet 
competition  in  the  world  markets. 

Tables  showing  the  harvested  acreage 
of  U.S.  crops,  value  of  U.S.  crops,  change 
in  crop  acreages  from  1960,  crop  yield 
changes  for  the  last  deaide,  and  CCC 
crop  invent-oi-y  for  December  31.  1963  are 
included  at  Uiis  point  to  depict  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  soybean  crop 
to  our  Nation.  It  cannot  continue  in  this 
role  under  the'present  research  program. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  production  costs  can 
be  most  effectively  lowered  by  increasing 
yields.  The  net  profit  per  acre  can  be 
doubled  for  the  farmer  producing  the 
average  U.S.  soybean  yield  if  he  raises 
just  6  more  bushels  per  acre.  The  net 
return  for  the  22.8  bushels  per  acre 
produced  in  1964  is  estimated  at  $15 
per  acre.  The  crop  is  second  choice  for 
mo.=^t  farmers  because  of  the  lov.er  profits 
compared  to  corn,  cotton,  or  more  spe- 
cialized crops.  Soybean  acreage  will 
probably  expand  only  as  long  as  financial 
inducements  are  offered  to  restrict  pro- 
duction of  more  profitable  crops  which 
are  in  abundant  supply. 

The  whole  U.S.  economy  will  benefit 
from  additional  research  to  increase 
yields  for  soybeans — a  crop  produced  for 
immediate  consumption.  The  estimated 
demand  for  a  billigfi-bushel  U.S.  soybean 


crop  within  the  next  5  years  requires  al- 
mo.st  50  percont  more  production.  High- 
er yield  potentials  must  be  realized  to 
meet  that  demand.  The  existing  yield 
barrier  cannot  be  penetrated  2  l)ushcl,s 
per  acre  by  research  knowledge  attained 
in  the  past  4  years.  Scientists  are  needed 
to  identify  and  eliminate  the  factors 
limiting  yields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  year  1961  marked 
Coo;K'rative  Extension's  50th  year  of 
service  to  the  Nation.  In  developing  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the 
United  States  invented  a  unique  part- 
nersliip  betv.'een  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Land  Grant  Collc'.e  sys- 
tem that  has  played  an  important  role 
in  makiiiE:  this  Nation  the  best  fed,  the 
best  clothed,  and  the  most  afiluent  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hisioncally.  the  Exten.sion  Service  has 
been  known  for  4-H  Club  work,  home 
economics  education,  the  education  of 
adult  farmers  in  production  and  man- 
agement, for  taking  the  lead  in  organi::- 
ing  most  of  the  agricultural  cooperatives 
in  the  Nation  and,  in  ."-hort.  for  being  in 
the  forefront  of  nearly  every  sisnificant 
development  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
area  of  our  Nation  for  the  last  50  years. 

Today  it  i^  adjust inu  rapidly  to  keep 
up  to  date  with  the  changing  problems 
and  the  merging  interests  of  rural  and 
urban  people.    In  my  district,  which  in- 
cludes both  a  ractropoliton  area  and  sig- 
niHcant    commercial    farming    aicas.  I 
have  been  noting  many  proi-rain  innova- 
tions.    Peoria  County  has  a  sitznificant 
new  program  that  utilizes  businessmen 
as  leaders  in  giving  young  people  from 
the  rural  areas  a  chance  to  study  employ- 
ment  opportunities   in   agricultural  in- 
dustry and  to  understand  the  prepara- 
tions required.    In  other  programs  indus- 
try representatives  are  kept  up  to  date 
on  research  .so  that  they  can  help  pa.^.s  on 
up-to-date  technological  information  as 
people  make  purchases.     For  example, 
the  farm  adviser  meets  regularly  with 
hardware  dealers  of  the  area  and  services 
them  with  infoi-mation.    I  have  also  had 
called  to  my  attention  that  tlie  educa- 
tional   program    includes    much    more 
depth  for  specialised  audiences.  For  ex- 
ample, specialized  producers  are  taking 
part  in  short  courses  that  involve  12  to 
14   hours   of   instruction,   as   contrasted 
with  an  afternoon  meeting  being  spent 
on  the  sub.iect  a  few  years  ano.    These 
pro:;rams  include,  among  many  others, 
an    outstanding   program   in    farm   and 
family      business      management      with 
empliasis  on  credit.    I  note  too  that  some 
staff  members  have  been  rea .^signed  so 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  special- 
ize and  work  across  county  lines  in  .sup- 
port of  these  more  intensive  programs.   A 
significant  dimension  has  been  added  in 
home  ecop.omics  through  work  with  dis- 
advantaged families. 

Another  notable  change  in  recent  years 
has  been  in  area  improvement  and  de- 
velopment work.  Local  people  are  asking 
Extension  staff  members  to  help  them 
plan  for  the  development  of  community 
and  h'oman  resources.  Marshall-Putnam 
County,  for  instance,  through  such  an 
approach  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
overall  economic  development  plan,  and 
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Lee  County  has  a  community  develop- 
ment program  underway. 

I  cite  these  examples  from  my  district 
to  indicate  that  the  extension  sei-vice  is 
making  ma.ior  adjustments  within  Its 
present  resources  to  keep  the  program 
pointed  at  the  significant  problem  of  the 
dav.  The  hearing  pointed  O'Ut  that 
.c'imilar  adjustments  arc  occurring 
throuchout  the  Nation. 

The  increasing  specialization  de- 
manded by  programs  of  these  types  has 
ie,5ulted  in  cxten;:ive  upgrading  of  the 
Extension  staff.  Becau.se  of  incrca.sed 
competition  by  industry  and  govern- 
mental a'^encies  for  these  kinds  of  people, 
one  of  Extension's  great  needs  is  to  keep 
salaries  competitive  enough  to  hold  the 
better  personnel  in  the  organization.  It 
is  most  serious  to  lose  a  person  to  another 
organization  after  years  of  training  and 
developing  the  individual,  because  Ex- 
tension failed  to  stay  competitive  by  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  The  salary  in- 
crease problem  is  being  aggravated  be- 
cause many  of  the  present  Extension  staff 
are  enrolled  in  graduate  study.  A  sur- 
vey of  all  States  showed  a  67-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Extension  work- 
ers holding  the  master's  degree  in  1962 
as  compared  to  195G.  The  same  study 
revealed  tliat  a  total  of  393  State  exten- 
sion staff  members  were  on  study  leave, 
an  increase  of  30  percent  as  compared  to 
the  number  on,  study  leave  in  1958.  An 
additional  1.818  were  enrolled  in  1962 
for  collecie  credit  courses  while  on  the 
job — a  238-percent  increase  in  the  past 
4  years.  These  developments  make  the 
request  for  salary  increases  the  highest 
priority  item  in  the  Extension  Service  to- 
tal request  of  $72,800,000  before  us. 

Federal  appropriations  to  provide  the 
Federal  share  of  funds  to  the  States  have 
lagged  behind  the  general  pay  raises 
which  have  preceded  the  salary  bill  now 
before  the  Congress.  In  discussions  and 
committee  reports,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  competitive  salary  levels  for  Extension 
agents.  I  believe  that  these  funds  should 
be  made  available  so  that  Extension  can 
retain  its  more  competent  persomiel  and 
so  benefit  from  their  additional  educa- 
tion and  experience. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  area  development  personnel.  The  need 
for  these  funds  develop  from  two  major 
sources:  First,  an  overriding  need  for  in- 
creased specialization  on  the  part  of  all 
Extension  staff  members  in  order  to  con- 
tinue as  top  experts  in  their  field.  For 
example,  State  Extension  specialists  must 
be  intimately  associated  witii  the  research 
of  the  various  departments  at  the  uni- 
versity. They  must  spend  more  time  in 
preparing  teaching  materials  and  aids 
than  at  any  point  in  history,  which 
means  that  they  will  have  less  time  to 
sene  in  the  field.  Second,  the  field  staff 
needs  to  be  further  developed  in  order 
to  provide  increased  specialization.  This 
is  being  done  within  the  resources  of  Ex- 
teasion  to  a  considerable  degree,  but 
Federal  funds  are  needed  to  spur  this 
effort  onward  and  to  permit  Extension 
directors  to  make  the  kinds  of  changes 
that  are  needed  to  do  the  job  effectively 
today.  ' 


The  second  phase  of  this  relates  to 
area  and  commumty  development,  a  ma- 
jor Federal  Government  program  in  re- 
cent years.  Each  time  a  law  is  passed  by 
Congress  which  calls  for  community  ac- 
tion or  community  development  plans, 
the  job  of  the  Extension  agent  is  in- 
creased because  local  people  turn  to  him 
for  help.  The  role  of  assistance  is  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  college 
system.  All  of  tliis  is  re.-;ulting  in  a  great- 
ly increased  role  for  the  county  Extension 
agent.  However,  some  of  this  work  is  not 
most  effectively  done  at  the  county  level, 
but  needs  to  be  done  on  employment  or 
trade  areas.  We  cannot  continually  as- 
sign more  duties  to  the  field  staff  without 
accepting  the  responsibility  to  help  pro- 
vide the  modest  increases  in  staff  that  is 
needed  to  maintain  high  quality  work. 

In  line  with  this  increased  responsibil- 
ity, we  must  recognize  the  significant 
•work  being  done  in  home  economics 
with  disadvantaged  families.  This  work 
proves  that  Extension  can  do  the  educa- 
tional work  related  to  the  programs 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years 
to  cari-y  on  various  types  of  community 
action  programs  and  to  enhance  htmian 
development.  Education  for  living  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  major  aspects 
of  the  problem.  The  increase  which  has 
been  requested  should  be  given  to  the 
Extension  Sen-lee  to  help  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  on  the  present  staff. 

In  agriculture  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  problems  of  maintaining 
and  developing  the  family  farm  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  rests 
not  so  much  with  its  production 
efficiency,  but  with  problems  of  market- 
ing and  utilization.  Again  Extension  has 
been  making  adjustments  to  meet  this 
need.  In  my  home  State  funds  have 
been  shifted  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
marketing  personnel  at  the  State  level. 
In  addition,  specialized  area  personnel 
who  work  with  both  production  and  mar- 
keting have  been  added  from  funds 
shifted  from  other  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Goveniment  does 
much  research  in  the  fields  of  marketing 
and  utilization.  It  is  a  small  investment 
in  these  Extension  personnel  to  help  get 
this  information  out  and  get  it  used. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  adjustments  that 
I  have  been  seeing  take  place  in  the  Ex- 
tension Service  in  order  to  keep  the  staff 
involved  in  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  of  our  day.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  group  will  see  fit  to  spur  these  de- 
velopments onward  by  providing  this 
modest  increase  to  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  of  our  Nation.  The  Ex- 
tension system  is  generally  recognized 
by  adult  educators  as  America's  most 
successful  venture  in  adult  education. 
Extension  education  is  clearly  the  envy 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  one  of  the  U.S.  in- 
novations most  frequently  copied  by 
other  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  REA  is  a  lending 
agency  it  is  not  as  easy  for  them  to  pre- 
sent an  item  by  item  budget  as  it  is  for 
some  agencies  who  have  a  project-by- 
project  budget.  But  REA  and  the  co-ops 
it  finances  have  been  in  business  for  a 
good  many  years.    Between  them  they 


should  be  able  l^o  come  up  w  ith  a  budget 
of  proposed  expenditures  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  and  some  basis  in  fact 
that  would  permit  them  to  conduct  an 
orderly  program  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  Congress  a  frank  and  fair,  clear 
picture  of  their  proposed  activities. 

Tlie  President,  in  his  budget  message 
on  REA  this  year,  stated : 

It  is  expected  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Aaministration  will  put  additional  emphasis 
on  the  negotiations  of  reasonable  contracts 
under  which  REA-financed  systems  purchase 
power  from  other  supplies.  Such  contracts 
will  reduce  the  need  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans. 

Even  though  there  have  been  fewer 
controversial  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans  made  in  the  past  year  which, 
I  might  add,  was  due  to  the  constructive 
efforts  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  this  Congress,  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  If  the  committee  con- 
tinues to  police  the  Administrator's  ac- 
tion and  maintain  a  firm  position  against 
unnecessary  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans,  much  more  of  the  controversy 
of  the  past  few  years  can  be  eliminated. 

One  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  our  hearings  this  year  is  the  fact 
that  REA,  having  been  partially 
thwarted  in  its  program  of  unneeded  ex- 
penditures of  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  projects  under  the  third 
criterion,  have  come  up  with  a  new  ap- 
proach— a  new  party  line  for  justifying 
the  very  same  programs  a  large  segment 
of  the  Congress  has  opposed.  This  new 
party  line  is  called  parity  of  rates  and 
service. 

I  mention  it  now  because  if  we  sit  back 
and  accept  this  new"  parity  argument  in 
silence  for  the  next  2  or  3  years,  one  day 
Congress  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
by  its  acquiescence  it  has  permitted  the 
whole  concept  of  the  REA  program  to  be 
changed  from  one  designed  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  persons  in  rural  areas  not  re- 
ceiving central  station  service  to  one  de- 
signed to  bring  electricity  to  customers 
of  REA  borrowers  at  a  price  comparable 
to  electricity  purchased  by  urban  dwell- 
ers, irrespective  of  the  economic  or  legal 
facts  involved.  If  the  REA  program  is 
to  be  changed  this  extensively,  then  Con- 
gress should  do  the  changing — not  the 
Administrator. 

There  is  very  little  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  do  except  to  point  out  the  new 
trend  of  this  program.  I  do  not  want  the 
REA  to  get  any  idea  that  it  can  pull  the 
parity  wool  over  our  eyes,  for  this  is  an 
insult  to  one's  intelligence. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  brunt 
of  the  Administrator's  new  approach  to 
the  REA  program,  just  to  put  it  on  the 
record: 

•  First.  REA  has  committed  itself  on  a 
new  strategy.  It  will  apparently  justify 
its  future  program  on  the  basis  of  parity 
of  rates  and  service  between  rural  and 
urban  persons.  Parity  will  become  the 
clothesline  upon  which  REA  will  hang 
the  details  of  its  program.  Thus,  the 
subsidies  granted  to  REA  by  Congress  to 
bring  electricity  to  unserved  rural  persons 
will  now  be  extended  to  subsidize  con- 
sumers' rates  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
those  of  urban  customers  supplied  by 
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electric  companies  and  municipalities. 
Tliis  is  almost  a  reverse  twist  on  the  old 
public  power  yardstick  when  TVA  and 
Bonneville  rates  were  used  as  yardsticks 
for  private  company  rates.  REA  is 
planning  to  stay  in  business,  and  use  its 
subsidies  until  borrowers  under  its  pro- 
gram have  the  same  rates  as  cities. 

Second.  The  aiea  coverage  commit- 
ment of  Congress,  the  provision  granting 
2-}>ercent  money  for  borrowers  to  ex- 
tend their  facilities  beyond  the  "cream" 
areas  and  pick  up  the  more  isolated,  the 
more  financially  difficult  customers  to 
justify,  is  now  extended  to  provide  serv- 
ice and  rates  for  these  consumers  com- 
parable to  city  dwellers. 

In  short,  parity  extends  the  area  cov- 
erage concept  from  one  of  making  elec- 
tricity available  to  one  of  making  price 
comparable.  In  what  section  of  the  REA 
Act  do  we, find  this  authority? 

Third.  Lrast  year's  House  committee 
report  stated  that  REA  loan  funds 
should  not  be  used  for  power  generation 
loans  where  feasibility  is  based  solely  on 
cheaper  rates  resulting  from  lower  in- 
terest rates  than  those  paid  by  investor 
companies  unless  essential  to  get  area 
coverage  at  reasonable  rates.  I  think  I 
made  it  clear  last  year  that  area  cover- 
age v/as  different  from  exclusive  service 
areas.  The  REA  Administrator  has 
gone  a  step  further.  REA  has  taken  this 
House  report  language  designed  to  pro- 
hibit unnecessary  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  at  the  taxpayer's  expense 
as  a  committee  directive  to  continue  2 
percent  money  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing parity  rates  to  REA  consumers. 

There  is  no  telling  how  far  REA  will 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  1936  act 
through  use  of  the  parity  argument. 
Only  time  will  tell.  My  purpose  today 
Is  to  bring  these  fact.s  to  your  attention 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  at  some 
date  in  the  near  future  we  might  look 
back  and  review  the  extent  REA  has 
taken  this  parity  argument  into  a  whole 
new  program. 

The  whole  purpose  for  the  new  parity 
concept,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Appropriations  Committeies  ^have 
put  up  some  roadblocks  agMnst  the 
Administrator's  unwarranted  use  of  the 
third  criterion  to  justify  generation 
loans,  and  he  is  seeking  a  new  way  to 
slide  around  Congress  and  accomplish 
his  own  ends; 

The  parity  argument  is  merely  a  red 
herring  by  which  the  Administrator 
hopes  to  take  attention  away  from  the 
third  criterion  criticism,  and  give  the 
appearance  that  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  are  now  being  made  under 
the  old  standards  of  cost  and  sei'vice. 
This  is  a  typical  REA  rationalization, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  sooner 
or  later  will  fully  understand  its  sweep- 
ing implication  and  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  also  put  up  some  road- 
blocks against  the  improper  investments 
of  borrowers'  general  funds  in  various 
securities.    Some  improvement  has  been 


made,  but  there  is  still  a  teiiou-sly  larr.e 
number  of  cooperatives  that  are  not 
complying  with  the  regulations.  At  this 
point  I  wish  to  include  an  insertion 
starting  on  page  459  of  the  hearings  in- 
dicating those  REA  borrowers  with  gen- 
eral funds  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
plant : 

REA  borroiccrs  with  pcncral  ifimds  in  excess 
of  20  percent  of  plant,  as  Kporled  by  bor- 
roiccrs iJi  descending  ordesr  of  percent  as 
of  Dec.  31.  10C4 

Percent 

Kandiyohi    Cooperative   Electric    Power 
Association,    Willmar.    MitJn 57.6 

Winnebago  Rural  Electric   Oooperative 
Association,    Tliompron.    Iowa 55.8 

Oahe  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Blunt, 

S.  Dale 51.7 

Tricounly    Rural    Electric    Ccoperatlve. 
Inc.,    Napoleon,    Ohio ^ 47.3 

Tri-County  Electric  Cooperative,  Lees- 
burg,  Va , 43.9 

Bartholomew    County    REMC    Colum- 
bus,   Ind , 42.4 

East  Central  Electric  Association.  Bra- 
ham,  Minn , 42-3 

Umatilla  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion,  Hermiston,   Oreg . 42.2 

Southern  Indiana  Rural  Eleatric  Coop- 
erative, Inc.,  Tell  City,   Ind 42.1 

Truckee   Public    Utility   DistSict.   Truc- 

kee,    Calif l 40.3 

North  Central  Electric  Cooportitive,  Inc., 
Attica,  Ohio ^ 40.2 

Norris  Electric  Cooperative,  Newton,  111.  38.  2 

Shelby     Electric     Cooperative.     Shelby- 
ville.  in 37.6 

Renville-Sil)Icy   Cooperative  Power  As- 
sociation,   Danube.    Minn.. 37.3 

Rural   Electric   Division,  city  of  Bryan, 
Bryan,     Tex , 36.7 

Darke    Rural    Electric  Coopetative  Inc., 

Greenville.  Ohio . 3G.  7 

Taylor  County  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Corp.,   Campbell;;ville,  Ky 36.7 

Newton  County  REMC.  Kentland,  Ind_-  36.  3 

Hawkeye  Tri-County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Cresco,  Iowa 36.  2 

Chippewa    Valley    Electric    Cooperative, 
Cornell,  Wis . 3G.  1 

Morrow      Electric      Cooperative,      Inc., 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 35.4 

Plyiiiouth  Electric  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation,   Le    Mars.    Iowa 35.  1 

Excelsior     Electric     Membership     Corp., 

Mctter.   Ga 35.1 

Dunn     County     Electric     Cooperative, 
Menominee,  Wis . 34.8 

Johnson  County  REMC,  Portland,  Ind.  34.  5 

Allamakee-Clayton     Electric     Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  PostvUIe.  Iowa 34.4 

Seward  County  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict,  Seward,  Nebr 34.2 

North    Western    Electric    Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Bryhj^  Ohio . 34.1 

Clay   Electric    Cooperative,    Inc.,    Flora, 
111 33.  G 

Clearwat«r-Polk     Electric      Cooperative 

Inc.,  Bngley,  Minn , 33.2 

Edgecombe-Martin      County      Electric 
Membership  Corp.,  Tarboro,  N.C 33.  1 

Wood  County  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Quitman,   Te.\ , 32.5 

Eaii    Claire    Electric    Cooperative.    Eau 

Claire.  Wis , 32.3 

Mountain     Electric     Cooperative    Inc., 
Mountain  City,  Tenn , 32.2 

Teche  Electric  Cooperative,  Die,  Jean- 

erette.   La , ._ 32.1 

Upson     County     Electric     Membership 

Corp.,   Thomaston,   Ga 31.7 

Orange  County  REMC,  Orleans,  Ind...  31.1 
North    Alabama    Electric    Cooperative, 

Stevenson,    Ala ^ 31.1 

Taylor     County     Electric     Cooperative, 

Medford,  Wis ^ 30.6 


30.6 
30.5 
30.3 


REA  borrowers  with  general  funds  in  excess 
of  20  percent  of  plant,  as  reported  by  bor- 
rowers  in  descending  order  of  percent  as 
of  Dec.  31.  1964 — Continued 

Percent 

Woodbury  County  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erati\e   Association,    Moville,    Iowa. 

South    Crawford    Rural    Electric   Coop- 
erative, Denison,  Iowa 

Alamo    Power    District    No.    3,    Alamo, 
Nev 

Nobles     Cooperative     Electric,     Worth- 
ington,  Minn 30  2 

Rur.il    Electric    Convenience    Coopera- 
tive Co.,  Auourn,  111 30  2 

Ricliland  Cooperative  Electric  Associa- 
tion, Richland  Center,  Wis 30.0 

Midwest  Electric,  Inc.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio.  30.0 

The  Minnesota  Valley  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Jord.in,  Minn 29.9 

Morgan  Coimty  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion. Fort  Morgan,  Colo 29.8 

Carroll   Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Car- 
rollton,   Ohio 29.7 

Johnson    County    Electric    Cooperative 
Association.   Cleburne,  Tex 29.3 

Gcx)dhue    County    Cooperative    Electric 
Association,    Zumbrota,    Minn 29.2 

Illinois  Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Princeton,    111 29.2 

Tri-County  Electric  Cooperative,  Rush- 
ford,   Minn 29.1 

Rrxik   County   Electric   Cooperative   As- 
sociation,   Ju!iesville,    Wis 28.8 

Brown  County  Rural  Electr«cal  Associa- 
tion, Sleepy  Eye,  Minn 28.8 

Baldwin   County   Electric   Membership 
Corp.,   Robertsdale,   Ala 28.8 

mini   Electric  Cooperative,  Champaign, 
111 28.6 

Laclede  Electric  Cooperative,  Lebanon, 
lilO 

Upshur     Rural     Electric     Cooperative 
Corp.,  Gilmer,  Tex 

Caliioun    County    Electric    Cooperative 
Association.  Rockw-eU  City.  Iowa 

Lyon   Rural    Electric   Cooperative,   Rock 
Rapids,   Iowa 

M;'rion  Rtirnl  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Mnrlon,  Ohio 

Ida  County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative, 
Ida   Grove,   iDwa 

Llttlefleld     Electric     Cooperative,     Inc. 
LitilefiPkl.   Ariz 

Southwest  Central  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Corp.,  Indiana,  Pa 

Elkhorn    Rural    Public    Power    District, 
Battle  Creek.  Nebr 

Frontier  Power  Co..  Coshocton.  Ohio 

South  River  Electric  Membership  Corp., 
Dunn,    N.C 

Ced-ir-Knox  County  Rural  Public  Power 
Di.strict,    Hartington.    Nebr 

Hot  Springs  County  Rural  Electric  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  Thermopolls,  Wyo 

LaGrange     County     REMC,     LaGrange, 
Ind 

EdL'ar  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
Paris,   in 

Union  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Marys ville,   Ohio 

Blue    Earth-Xicollet    Cooperative   Elec- 
tric Association,  Mankato,  Minn 

Fayette   Eltx-tric   Cooperative,   Inc.,   La- 
Grange,  Tex 

Knox  County  REMC.  Vinccjines,  Ind_. 

Southwestern     Minnesota     Cooperative 
Electric,  Pipestone.  Minn 

Federated    Rural    Electric    Association, 
Jackson,    Minn 

Clark  Electric  Cooperative,  Greenwood, 

Wis 

Moimtrail    Electric    Cooperative,    Inc., 
Stanley,  N.  Dak 

Capital  Electric  Power  Association,  Clin- 
ton, Miss 

Lafayette  Electric  Cooperative,  Darling- 
ton,   Wis 


28.4 
28.3 
28.3 
28.1 

28.0 
27.8 
27.8 

27.7 

27.6 
27.4 

27.4 

27.4 

27.0 

26.9 

26.9 

26.5 

26.5 

2fi  4 
20.3 

26  2 
26.  2 


25.7 
25,7 
25.4 
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REA  borrowers  with  general  funds  in  excess 
"^  of  20  pe  cent  of  plant,  as  reported  by  bor- 
rowers in  descending  order  of  percent  as 
of  Dec.  31,  1954— Continued 
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Prep  East  Texas  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc..  San  Augustine.  Tex 

Pictlmor.t  Electric  Moniber.-^hip  Corp., 
Hillsbcro,  N.C 

Tlie  C.  &  W.  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  Clay  Center,  Kans. 

McLeod  Cooperative  Power  Association, 
Glcncoa,    Minn 

F.irmcrs  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Greenfield ,    Iowa 

Grundy  County  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Grundy  Center.  Iowa 

North  Central  Missouri  Electric  Cooper- 
ative, Inc..  Milan,  Mo 

Traverse  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.. 
V.'hoaton,    Minn 

East  Illinois  Power  Cooperative,  Paxton, 


III- 


Wayne-VVhitc  Counties  Electric  Cooper- 
ative, Fairfield,  111 

Naknck  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  Nak- 
nek.   Alaska 

Okanogan  County  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Winthrop,  Wash 

Greene  County  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Jefferson.  Iowa 

The  Western  Cooperative  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  Wakccncy,  Kans 

T  I.P.  Rural  Elrctric  Cixjperatlvc,  Brook- 
lyn.   Iowa 

Corn  Belt  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Bloommglcn,    111..- 

Grand  Valley  Rural  Power  Lines,  Inc., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo 

People's  Cooperative  Power  Af.soclation, 
Rochester,  Minn , 

F,-:rmcrs  Electric  Cooperative  Corp., 
Newport.  Ark 

Butler  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Hamilton,  Ohio . 

Agralite  Cooperative.  Benson,  Minn 

Lii.coln-Union  Electric  Co.,  Alcestcr, 
S.  Dak ^ 

Glades  Electric  Cooperative,  inc.,  Moore 
H:iven,  Fla . 

Newberry  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.. 
Newberry,    S.C • 

Gascosage  Electric  Cooperative,  Dixon, 
Mo..-' . 

Tri-County  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  Lanc;vst€r.  Mo 

Harrison  County  REMC.  Corydon,  Ind__ 

DE.K.  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Es- 
thcrvillc,    Iowa , 

Centra!  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative, 
Ida,  Wis 

Lyon-Lincoln  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Tyler,   Minn , 

Troup  Coitnty  Electric  Mcmbersliip 
Corp.,  La  Grange.  Ga 

Harmon  Electric  Associatioii,  Inc.,  Hol- 
l!s,   Okla 

The  Nemaha-Marshall  EleCtrlc  Coop- 
erative Association,  Inc  .  A.xtcll.  Kans. 

Marshall  Countv  REMC,  Plvmouth, 
Ind ^" ^ 

Co.astal  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Wal- 
terboro,  S.C \ 

Delaware  County  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc..    Delhi    N.V J. 

Thi?  Tij^pah  Electric  Power  Association, 
Ripley,    Miss- * 

Buchanan  County  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
er.itivc.  Independence,  Icxwa 

H.irrison  County  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Woodbine,  Iowa 

Gr.^nt  Electric  Cooperativfe,  Lancaster, 
Wis ] 

Pirelands  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
New  London,  Ohio 

Burko-Divide  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Columbus.  N.  Dak 
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REA  borrowers  with  general  funds  in  excess 
of  20  percent  of  plant,  as  reported  by  bor- 
rowers in  descending  order  of  percent  as 
of  Dec.  31.  1964 — Continued 

Percent 

Wild    Rice    Electric    Cooperative,    Inc., 

Mahnomen,    Minn 21.  1 

Runestone  Electric  Association,  Alexan- 
dria, Minn 21.1 

Trempealeau  Electric  Cooperative,  Ar- 
cadia,  Wis 21.0 

Guernsey-Muskingum  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Inc.,  New  Concord,  Ohio 21.0 

Central     Valley     Electric     Cooperative, 

Inc.,  Artesia,  N.  Mex 21.0 

dm  Wal  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Sclby,  S.  Dak 20.8 

Wayne  County  Public  Power  District, 
\Vayne,  Nebr 20.8 

Tho  Brown-Atchison  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Association,  Inc.,  Horton,  Kans.  20.  8 

Coles-Moultrie     Electric     Cooperative, 

Mattoon,     111 20.8 

Laurens  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Lau- 
rens,   S.C 20.7 

Kaufman  County  Electric  Cooperative, 

Inc.,    Kaufman,    Tex 20.6 

Butler  County  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict,  David  City,  Nebr 20.6 

Wells  Electric  Association,  Wells,  Minn.  20.  6 

Escalante  Valley  Electric  Association, 
Inc.,  Beryl,  Utah 20.5 

Paulding-Putnam  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Paulding.  Ohio 20.5 

Delta  Electric  Power  Association, 
Greenwood,   Miss 20.5 

Tlie  D.S.  &  O.  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Inc.,  Solomon,  Kans.  20.  5 

People's  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  Ada, 

Okla 20.4 

Sam  Houston  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Livingston,    Tex 20.3 

Redwood  Electric  Cooperative,  Clem- 
ents,   Minn 20.3 

Adams-Marquette  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Friendship,  Wis 20.2 

Sheyenne  Valley  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  Finley,  N.  Dak 20.2 

Southeastern  Illinois  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Eldorado,  111 20.2 

Logan  County  Cooperative  Power  & 
Light  Association,  Inc.,  Belief ontaine, 
Ohio 20.  0 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  disturbing  in 
this  respect  is  the  fact  that  I  pointed  out 
the  tax  liability  of  some  REA  coopera- 
tives to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  over  a  year  ago  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  IRS  has  been  stalUng  all  this 
time  with  no  definite  report  in  sight. 
When  I  get  letters  from  my  constituents 
telling  me  how  the  IRS  is  hounding  them 
it  does  make  one's  blood  pressure  rise 
when  we  realize  the  IRS  would  not  even 
move  on  a  flagrant  case  of  tax  evasion 
involving  huge  sums  of  money.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  these  reinarks  will  serve  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  national  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  rural  community  de- 
velopment began  10  years  ago  under  the 
Eiseniiower  administration.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  initiated  a  pilot 
program  in  rural  development  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cooperative  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  By  1960  the  program 
had  expanded  to  about  200  counties  in  30 
States.  It  was  a  commendable  program 
of  helping  people  in  low  farm  income 
areas  to  more  effectively  help  themselves 
to  improve  their  farm  and  community 
income  opportunities. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  R.\D 


In  1961  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  undertook  to  expand 
these  pilot  projects  into  a  nationwide 
program  under  the  heading  of  rural  areas 
development  program.  The  concept  was 
expanded  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  all  i-ural  areas — farm  and  nonfarm. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  formation  of 
local  RAD  committees  to  promote  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  commu- 
nity development  projects,  most  of  which 
involved  assistance  from  one  of  the  many 
different  Federal  programs  available. 
Where  similar  community,  or  countywide 
development  organizations  already  ex- 
isted these  were  frequently  treated  as  the 
RAD  committee.  In  some  areas  the  new- 
ly formed  RAD.  committees  resulted  in 
unnecessary  ditt)lication  of  community 
service  organizations. 

DEPRESSED  AilEA  PROGRAMS  HELPED 

Passage  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  in  1961  provided  the  silver  spoon  for 
the  also  new  RAD  program.  The  RAD 
program  leaders  encouraged  the  use  of 
local  RAD  committees  as  a  mechanism 
for  applying  for  financial  assistance 
through  the  ARA  program.  There  are 
now  more  than  850  counties  and  areas 
designated  for  rural  development  assist- 
ance in  ARA.  This  act  will  expire  June 
30.  1965,  unless  extended  by  Congress. 
Of  course,  the  RAD  program  leaders  have 
already  "hitchhiked"  a  ride  on  the  more 
recently  enacted  Appalachian  bill  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — through 
the  transfer  of  funds  and  authority — in 
the  process  of  extending  their  control 
over  Federal  programs  in  rural  America. 

SOMETHING  FOR  ALL 

In  1963  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  A.  Baker  compared  the  RAD 
program  to  a  "cafeteria  line."    He  said: 

Local  RAD  committees  can  move  down  this 
line  selecting  Federal  activities  that  can  help 
them  in  carrying  out  the  RAD  program.  Al- 
low me  to  give  you  the  recipe  content  of 
some  of  the  newer  additions  to  this  cafe- 
teria menu  line. 

He  then  proceeded  to  review  the  vari- 
ous Federal  aid  programs,  all  of  which 
woul^n  fact  be  available  without  the 
Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development.  The 
USDA  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  245  en- 
titled "Rural  Areas  Development  Hand- 
book— Pegs  for  Rural  Progress,"  is  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  listing  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
along  with  the  many  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able. 

MISLEADING  CLAIMS  OF  THE  R.AD  PROGRAM 

Assistant  Secretary  Baker  submitted  a 
resume  of  RAD  activity,  for  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  with  examples 
of  projects  being  undertaken.  There  is 
no  easy  way  of  verifying  the  accuracy 
of  this  information.  According  to  the 
report,  there  are  more  than  9,000  proj- 
ects which  have  been  completed,  osten- 
sibly through  the  results  of  more  than 
2,000  RAD  committees  throughout  the 
country.  However,  the  following  ob- 
servations suggest  reservation  on  the 
value  of  this  report  as  justification  for 
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a  sixfold  increase  in  appropriations  for 
tlie  next  fiscal  year: 

CREDIT  THE  ARA 

Nearly  half  of  the  projects  reported  as 
completed  are  in  ARA — Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act — designated  areas  where  direct 
subsidy  is  the  motivatinE^  force  far  more 
than  the  actions  of  a  RAD  committee. 
A  mnjor  share  of  the  example  described 
iinder  the  State  smnmaries  were  proj- 
ects for  Area  Redevelopment  Act  de- 
pressed area  assistance. 

PRE-RAD  FROC.'.ESS 

Of  the  total  projects  completed.  Texas 
and  North  Carolina  by  themselves  ac- 
CDunt  for  more  than  2,200.  Local  com- 
munity development  oianizations  had 
become  well  established  in  these  States 
long  before  the  USDA-type  RAD  pro- 
gram came  alon?.  A  similar  situation 
exists  in  many  other  States,  mere  es- 
pecially in  the  Southeast. 

REPETITION 

In  respect  to  the  project  examples 
described  State-by-State  in  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing  report,  the  examples  giv- ., 
en  for  at  least  nine  of  the  States  v.ere ' 
identical  to  the  examples  reported  a  year 
ago  in  the  Senate  agricultural  appropri- 
ations hearings.  Repetition  existed  in  a 
number  of  other  States,  along  with  some 
minor  revisions.  Could  this  mean  that 
new  projects  worth  reporting  are  that 
scarce? 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  REACTIONS 

InfoiTTiation  has  been  received  from 
responsible  representatives  of  various  or- 
ganizations in  a  number  of  States,  ex- 
cerpts of  which  follow.  The  identity  of 
the  State  and  source  of  information  is 
purposely  withheld : 

Long  before  the  Federal  pro£;ram  came 
into  being  four  Str.tcJ  tlirough  its  cKtenslon 
service  embarked  0!i  a  program  of  oganlz- 
ing  area  associations  throughout  the 
State  •  *  *.  When  the  Federal  programs 
came  Into  being  our  State  leaders  decided  to 
mesh  these  programs  with  our  area  and  the 
community  development  programs  already  in 
existence  rather  than  set  tip  similar  or- 
ganizations and  tlierefore  duplicating  efforts. 
In  doin?  this,  most  of  the  statistics  reported 
out  of  (our  State)  on  the  behalf  of  RAD  t 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  are  statistics  of  our 
area  associations  committee  projects  and 
activities.  You  might  say  that  the  Federal 
boys  are  taking  credit  for  much  that  already 
existed  and  many  accomplishments  which 
would  have  taken  place  even  if  the  Federal 
programs  had  not  been  in  existence. 

The  majority  of  these  projects  'would 
have  been  Instituted  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  RAD  was  organized  In  the  State,  or 
partictilar  county  where  project  was  devel- 
oped. 

The  projects  as  reported  in  number  prob- 
ably are  doubtfully  worthy  of  the  name  in 
many  instances  but  quite  respectably  in 
others. 

The  figures  cortstitute  a  rather  heroic 
count  in  most  counties.  I  suspect  that 
agents  report  all  extension  activities,  such  as 
fertilizer  demonstrations,  etc.,  as  RAD 
pro^'rcrs. 

Of  the  projects  bein^  Implemented  by  the 
local  committees,  I  do  not  know  of  any  that 
actually  originated  in  a  RAD  committee  ses- 
sion. 

Starting  as  far  back  as  1945  our  chamber 
of  commerce  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 


versity's Agrictiltural  Extensloh  Service  and 
other  agricultural  leaders,  initiated  a  pro- 
gram of  rural  area  development  *  *  *.  Since 
that  time,  of  course,  the  need  for  RAD  com- 
mittees in  all  counties  has  beiC  presented  to 
the  individual  counties  as  a  miist  because,  as 
you  and  I  know,  orders  have  been  handed 
down  from  Washington  throuEh  the  exten- 
sion directors  that  each  coimt  ,•  have  such  a 
committee  *  *  •.  As  far  as  otir  State's  teport 
as  to  accomplishments,  this  rep  'rt  cou!»have 
been  written  any  time  during  t  le  pa,§MTC:'.rly 
20  years,  and  in  many  instani  es,  I  am  sure 
would  have  been  more  impres  :i\  e.  The  big 
difference  licre,  I  btlleve,  is  that  prior  to 
this  partic  ular  report,  accomp!  ishmcnts  had 
been  m.clc  by  leadcrslUp  in  he  rc=pectivo 
counties  working  on  their  owi  and  without 
the  af;s:stance  and  guidance,  financially  or 
othcrv.-ise,  from  Wasliington  a  ;her  than  the 
educational  leadership  provide!  by  the  agri- 
cultural agencies  *  •  •.  I  ajn  not  saying 
t'nat  there  is  not  a  need  for  ciipital  in  some 
are.is,  but  in  most  instances,  I  iirmly  believe 
tile  capital  is  available  througfc  the  resource 
already  at  hand  withotit  the  establishment 
of  a  new  agency  solely  for  this  purixjse. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  fcundatSon  on  which 
v;c  are  asked  to  appropriate  a  .sixfold  in- 
crease in  funds?  If  we  do,  you  will  see 
the  doors — which  arc  alreaciy  ajar — be- 
gin to  open  on  a  whole  new  bureaucracy. 
A  b'jrcaucracy  with  elaborate  plan.s  but 
without  a  program  cf  its  own.  Based 
upon  te.stimop.y  before  the  .-iibcommittee 
I  want  you  to  know  what  this  rural  areas 
development  program  is,  whpt  its  .succes- 
sor, the  Rur.Tl  Community  povelopmcnt 
Service  does  and  v;hcre  it  ai^pcars  to  be 
headed — if  we  provide  the-  money  to 
open  the  door.  j 

Kt:.tAL     COMMUrcIIY     DEVELOPiiENT     SERVICE 

Late  in  1DC4  the  Secrctfiry  of  A-jri- 
culture  expanded  the  OfTice  of  Rural 
Areas  Development  and  renamed  it  the 
Rural  Community  Dcveloijmcnt  Service. 
To  beqin  v.ith,  the  primary  function  of 
this  agency,  like  its  prcdeccsKcr,  has  been 
to  promote  and  expedite  the  implemen- 
tation of  Federal  programs  primra-ily  re- 
lated to  agriculture.  But  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  stopping  there.  Durinr?  1964 
three  field  offices  were  opened  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  counti7  to  serve  as 
inform.ers,  expediters,  aild  clearing- 
houses for  all  Federal  procram  a.ssistance 
in  the  areos.  This  outreach  service  to 
all  of  the  hard-to-reach  areas  of  the 
cotmtry  is  the  bottomless 
tlie  Rural  Community 
Service  is  seeking  funds. 


pit  for  which 
;  Development 


TilE    JOB   OF   RCD3 

The  .subccmmittce  endeavared  to  learn 
more  about  the  .specific  respcn.sibilities  of 
the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service.  The  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittfn],  noted 
the  separate  program  respon.sibilities  of 
the  respective  agencies  of  Agriculture, 
such  as  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Ccnseiwatlon 
Service,  each  with  its  own  representa- 
tives in  the  local  areas,  and  asked  these 
questions  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
progi-am,  Robert  G.  Lewis: 

Where  do.  you  fit  into  this  picture;  what 
new  service  can  your  agency  provide?  •  •  • 
How   mucli   authority   do   yott   liave?     Can 


yoti  veto  anything?  I;?  it  your  rcrponsibilit- 
to  clear  these  proposals  that  they  may  have 
In  local  communities? 

RI;-.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of 
the  Prcsiflent  and  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
mo  as  Administrator  of  this  Agency,  Is  cer- 
tainly not  to  slow  anything  down' but  \o 
.-peed  up  and  expedite.  The  coordinatioa 
function  is  not  one  of  vetoing  or  giving 
orders  to  ether  agencies,  but  it  is  an  cxten- 
si  on  of  the  Secretary's  responsibility  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  respective'  agencies 
•  *  *  We  have  the  responsibility  for  vlew-^ 
Ing  tlie  ovci  all  commuuit  y  dsvclopment  ob- 
jective and  need.  Each  of  these  other 
agencies  lias  a  spociali>;cd  program  and,  or 
coiu"e,  as  they  should,  they  concentrate  on 
their  specialized  responsibilities,  and  it  is 
true  that  they  can  be  atkcd  by  the  Secret,w 
or  told  by  the  Secretary  to  look  out  for  tha 
overall  conununity  development  ciTccts  ana 
very  substantially  they  do. 

Tiiey  meet  together  in  a  t<?ch.nical  action 
panel  both  at  the  State  level  and  at  the 
county  level  but  there  is  a  need  for  some- 
body wl.o  w;ll  keep  at  this  Job  full  time  t) 
watch  the  progress  that  is  being  made  after 
the  respective  agencies  agree  as  to  what  tiiev 
s!;o;iid  do  ."ibuut  coordinating,  and  tiiere  is 
a  need  for  suinebody  who  can  follow  through 
after  the  m.ccting  in  between  meetings  to 
Insure  that  the  coordination  docs  get  carried 
out. 

With  the  remarkable  services  of  the 
Extension  Service  along  with  the  local 
representatives  of  FHA,  SCS,  and  so 
forth,  and  their  coordinated  effort.? 
thi-ou.?h  their  own  teclmical  action  pan- 
eis,  I  fail  to  .see  the  need  for  additional 
coordination  by  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service. 

WHO'S  COOnDIN.\TINC  WHOM.' 

The  subcommittee  chairman  went  on 
to  inquire  how  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  would  participate 
in  considering  and  applying  for  a  ne-vv 
water  system  for  a  community.  Mr. 
Lewis'  reply  was : 

Well,  sir,  this  process  of  analyzing  the 
community  problem  is  performed  by  the  loc.il 
people  through  their  Rural  Area  Develop- 
ment Committee  comprised  of  local  leaders 
and  assisted  by  the  Exten.^lon  Service  with 
its  inrormation  .and  educational  functions, 
and  our  function  in  that  process  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  technical  ptiidancc  from  actlo'a 
agencnes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  bring  information,  on  a  coordinnted 
basis,  the  actions  of  other  Departments  th.it 
miglit  have  a  responsibility — to  be  sure  in 
tiie  flr.st  place  they  recognise  their  re-spon- 
sibility  and  carry  it  out. 

To  the  extent  that  I  understand  this 
answer,  the  decisions  wo'jld  bo  made  ar.d 
carried  cut  entirely  by  the  local  peaple 
ill  collaboration  with  the  Deparimcrit 
agencies  re.'^ponsible  for  admini.stering 
the  particular  aid  programs  v.-ithcut  any 
need  for  involvement  of  the  RCDS. 
vviitj^E's  THE  AxrrnoRrTY? 

Along  this  hne  I  asked  this  qui  stion; 

Does  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  make  any  loans;  provide  any  cost- 
share  assistance;  administer  any  programs 
enacted  by  Congress? 

Tlie  reply  was : 

No;  these  are  carried  out  by  tlie  various 
action  programs  by  this  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

My  question: 

What  new  functions  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Service? 


The  answer: 

T^e  new  functions  assigned  to  the  new 
aeinicv  in  addition  to  tiiobe  assigned  to  the 
Office  "of  Rur.d  Areas  Development  which  the 
new  agency  has  r.brorhed  are  primarily  those 
of  providing  otUreach  for  all  Federal  agen- 
cies other  than  those  located  within  the 
pep.utment   of  Agriculture. 

OTHER    FEDERAL    ACT  NCIES 

I  tliink  we  need  to  know  more  about 
liov,'  inucli  help  the  other  Federal  a'/cn- 
cies  want  and  need  from  tire  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  carrying  their  programs 
to  the  local  areas.  In  ?.mv.'z-v  to  a  ques- 
tion along  this  line  the  RCDS  represent- 
ative said : 

Requests  have  been  received  for  atsisUince 
in  serving  rural  people  from  a  number  of 
agencies.  Included  among  these  are  the 
maniwnxr  development  ahd  tr.aining  pro- 
gram, the  Job  Corps,  community  action  and 
he.idstart  program  of  the  Economic  Ojipor- 
tunity  Administration,  tiie  programs  in  the 
House  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  A.ssist- 
ance  has  been  given  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  to  the  health  and  wcl- 
fire  a::encics.  Assistance  will  bo  n:ade  avaU- 
able  whenever  rtiral  needs  are  found  whicii 
cnn  be  fulfilled  by  Federal.  Stat^,  or  local 
programs. 

Mr.  Lewis,  the  RCDS  Administrator, 
told  the  suljcommittce: 

Tae  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as 
many  of  the  other  Federal  prugrams,  are  not 
getting  eifective  action  cut  in  the  country, 
and  there  are  some  good  reasons  for  that. 
Rural  people  live  in  small  numbers.  They 
are  tiardcr  to  reacli.  It  takes  more,  different 
phor.e  numbers  in  order  bo  reach  the  influ- 
ential pcojile  in  the  community,  and  so  we 
find  that  the  other  Federal  agencies  do  not 
themselves,  through  their  own  rcsiiu-ces, 
adequately  get  into  the  rural  areas. 

The  RCDS  representatives  even  con- 
sider themselves  better  ciualificd  to  deal 
with  the  people  in  rural  areas.  They  say 
Lhat  the  Department  of  Labor  employees 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  peo- 
ple often  do  not  know  how  to  approach 
and  gain  the  confidence  of  rural  people. 
They  are  going  to  help  rural  people  reg- 
ister for  employment  and  job  training. 
They  want  to  make  sure  that  the  oppli- 
cant5  are  psychologically  prepared  for 
the  aptitude  and  placement  tests. 

OfTRE.\CH 

My  question: 

How  prevalent  are  these  hard-to-reach 
arers  which  are  lacking  in  equal  opportu- 
nity for  assistance  through  Federal  pro- 
fr.-uns?  Where  are  they?  How  many  coun- 
ties are  without  any  Federal  c  fflccs  o:  any 
kind?  How  many  are  withom  Extension 
agents? 

The  answer: 

Hard-to-reach  areas  for  the  most  part  are 
lo-,v- income  are.as.  More  than  600  counties 
aave  median  family  income  below  $3,000. 
Generally  these  counties  are  concentrated  in 
the  Southeast,  but  some  exist  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  The  number  of  coun- 
t.e.=  without  any  Federal  cfflrcs  is  approxi- 
mately 100.  There  are  50  counties  not  serv- 
iced by  an  Extension  agent. 

My  question : 

If  the  Vermont, field  representative's  oflBce 
lias  become  a  focal  point  for  requests  lor 
rural  development  assistance,  is  not  the 
number  of  sucli   busy  focal  points  limited 


only  by  the  number  of  field  offices  made  pos- 
sible by  appropriated  funds? 

The  answer: 

Until  enough  appropriated  funds  are  avail- 
able to  make  a  reasonable  coverage  of  the 
country  with  field  offices,  those  areas  where 
field  ctTices  are  available  will  tend  to  have 
more  outreach  activity  of  the  various  services 
of  tlic  Fcdcr.il  Government  than  areas  not 
served  by  a  field  office-  located  clo?e  by.  The 
objective  of  the  RCDS  and  its  field  repre- 
sentatives will  be  to  build  up  channels 
through  which  reqvicst  can  be  made  by  local 
leaders  to  existing  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  and  institutions.  Rural  CDS  field 
representatives  will  not  be  i.ceded  in  every 
nu.il  community. 

This  I  doubt  very  much — if  they  plan 
to  have  the  field  representatives  perforin 
all  the  duties  that  have  been  outlined  for 
them — pa'^^e  326,  part  4  of  hearings. 
They  will  be  extension  agents,  informa- 
tion specialists,  industrialists.  Peace 
Corps  specialists,  employment  and  train- 
ing agents,  psychologists,  and  so  forth. 

ArrnoPRWTiON 
My  question : 

It  appears  that  your  nearly  si.\fold  in- 
crease in  brscd  nlmoFt  entirely  on  the  pro- 
jected demand  for  650,000  new  job  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  areas  per  year.  Is  it  there- 
fore logical  to  assume  that  increased  funds 
should  be  provided  the  RCDS  each  year  so 
long  as  tlie  demand  for  i;cw  jobs  in  the 
rural  areas  remains  high? 

The  answer : 

The  financial  support  required  for  RCDS 
goes  beyond  the  demand  lor  new  jobs  in 
rural  areas,  important  as  that  factor  is.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  need  to  provide  co- 
ordination, leadership,  and  liaiso-n  services 
to  rural  areas  in  providing  the  same  access 
to  benefits  of  Federal  assistance  programs 
available  to  urban  communities.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  RCDS 
each  year  in  light  of  this  and  other  budgetary 
needs  of  the  department. 

The  appropriation  request  would  pro- 
vide for  opening  up  new  field  offices  with 
a  limited  staff  in  20  States.  The  "criteria 
or  rating  for  employing  the  coordinators 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  If  these 
become  schedule  C  appointments,  the 
value  of  this  direct  channel  to  the  State 
and  local  areas  becomes  even  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  administration. 

DIRECT    CHANNEL    TO    THE    LAST    HOMESTEAD 

Confirmation  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  intends  to  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment's programs  throughout  the 
countryside  may  be  found  in  his  own 
words — before  the  Lawrence  County 
Water  Festival.  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn., 
May  15,  1965: 

We  have  established  a  new  agency — the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service — to 
bring  a  new  emphasis  into  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  top  priority 
of  this  new  agency  will  be  to  help  the  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  stretch  the  reach  of  their 
services  all  the  way  to  the  remotest  rural 
settlement  or  homestead — where  all  too  often 
they  have  never  reached  at  all  before,  or  liave 
offered  less  service  to  rural '  people  than  to 
those  wlio  live  In  tuban  areas.  The  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  will  help 
to  plan  and  coordinate  tlie  programs  of  the 


entire  Federal  Government  so  that  they  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  fullest 
development  of  all  the  resources — both 
natural  and  htiman — of  the  entire  rural 
community. 

In  short,  we  are  transforming  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  fit  the  needs  of 
rural  America.  We  are  not  picking  and 
choosing  just  those  problems  that  are  easy, 
familiar,  or  traditional. 

DUPLICATION   OF  SERVICES 

I  do  not  know  how  the  other  agencies 
and  departments  feel  about  this  super- 
im'.josltion  of  services  and  responsibili- 
ties. But  I  should  think  it  would  be  quite 
an  iiuult,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added 
cost  of  confusion  that  would  inevitably 
result.  Listen  to  this  series  of  services 
that  the  RCDS  intends  to  coordinate: 

RCDS  will  endeavor  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments so  as  to  focus  heightened  efforts  upon 
development  of  new  products  and  new  mar- 
kets: to  help  farmers  find  ways,  through 
cooperatives  and  individually,  to  reduce  their 
production,  processing,  ahd  marketing  costs 
and  increase  their  eficiency;  to  secure  better 
access  to  training.  Information,  technical 
guidance,  and  improved  technology;  and  to 
secure  the  necessary  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  so  tliat  the  family  farmer  can  obtain 
and  operate  an  efficient  production  unit  with 
sufficient  capital,  land,  and  managerial  skill 
to  fully  employ  his  talents. 

In  specific  reference  to  the  Extension 
Sen  ice  one  of  the  RCDS  representatives 
said: 

The  Extension  Service  provides  education 
leadership  on  all  aspects  of  community  de- 
velopment, including  education  about  Fed- 
eral programs.  However,  what  is  needed  from 
the  RCDS  is  staff  service  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  developing  plans  and  pro- 
cedures whereby  operating  agencies  can  per- 
form the  new  outreach  service  to  rural  peo- 
ple. The  E.xtension  Service  Is  not  a  strictly 
Federal  agency.  The  county  agents  report  to 
the  land-grant  colleges,  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  only  limited  and  prescribed 
authority  to  direct  the  Extension  Service  to 
perform  services  for  the  Federal  Government. 
But  because  the  Extension  Service  has  great 
talent  and  information  resources,  we  expect 
it  to  be  very  helpful  in  helping  to  get  better 
information  to  rural  communities  about  the 
outreach  of  Federal  programs. 

The  cooperative  extension  service  has  a 
long  histoiT  of  experience  in  providing 
organizational  leadership  as  well  as  edu- 
cational. In  fact  most  of  the  $1  billion 
requested  increase  in  appropriations  for 
the  Extension  Service  is  for  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  to  States  to 
strengthen  work  with  organized  groups 
on  resource  development  problems  of 
communities. 

If  there  is  one  section  or  &roup  of  the 
country  where  the  people  usually  know 
where  to  go  to  get  something  done  it  is 
the  farmer  who  goes  to  a  farm  adviser, 
or  coimty  agent  in  his  own  county.  The 
county  extension  personnel  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  people.  This  is  not  true 
in  the  cities.  I  do  not  care  from  what 
agency  of  Grovernment — city  people  want 
some  kind  of  assistance.  They  are  just 
completely  stranded.  They  do  not  know 
where  to  start. 
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la  behalf  of  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Di  pa.tment  of  A<?ricu!ture  v, hich  are 
active  on  the  local  scene,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  !Mr.  LanclnJ  had  this 
to  say: 

AVfU,  I  aiii  sure  th:n  a  good  many  of  the 
Ejctcasioii  Service  otiices  and  many  of  the 
others  arc  goins^  to  be  surprised  to  iiear  that 
they  have  ncit  been  workir.g  together  or  that 
they  are  not  coordinating  bccau'JC  I  do  net 
kn.ow  of  any  acrencies  that  worli  better  to- 
gether. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  v.'ork  witii  them  a  good  nia:n'  times, 
and  I  recall  the  many,  many  meeting;;  scat- 
tered all  over  rural  conamuuities  in  wliich 
yotx  will  find  the  county  ageiit  w.ts  there  and 
the  FHA  supervisor  v.  a:;  there,  and  the  Forest 
Service  w.-.s  there  and,  yes.  you  can  go  on 
a:id  include  them  all.  \vhct!ier  It  is  the  water- 
shed people  or  the  soil  co:iservation  people, 
and  they  are  all  there  at  the  same  meeting. 

Just  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  improve 
such  a  combination  is  what  puzzles  me. 

To  which  the  witness,  IVIr.  Lewis, 
agreed  in  part: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  coordina- 
tion, and  we  aim  to  make  it  better. 

The  RCDS  also  hitends  to  duplicate 
the  services  of  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  private  enterprise  organiza- 
tions in  the  community.  The  ser\icc  not 
only  will  '"help  rtiral  communities  to 
achieve  the  conditions  suitable  for  loca- 
tions of  new  business.'"  but  "also  to  seek 
actively  to  promote  specific  business  de- 
velopment opportunities." 

It  is  more  than  unfortunate  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  appropriate  public 
funds — the  taxpayer's  money — to  hire 
public  servants  to  perform  functions 
v.-hich  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
ought  to — and  are  doing. 

THE  TTLTI?.rATE  COAL 7 

The  outreach  ambition  of  the  RCDS 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agi-icultm-e  has  no 
intention  of  stopping  short  of  a  com- 
pletely separate  channel,  or  direct  line  of 
control  from  the  Department's  'Washing- 
ton headquarters  to  every  local  commu- 
nity throughout  rural  America.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Department  is  not  content 
with  the  limited  authority  and  control 
that  it  has  over  the  State  and  local  ex- 
tension services  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
committeemen.  The  Department  be- 
lieves that  the  only  sure  -^-ay  of  correct- 
ing this  is  to  bjT>ass  them  by  establishing 
its  ov,-n  direct  line  of  control. 

After  all,  since  the  business  of  farming 
is  becoming  a  proportionally  .smaller  sec- 
tor of  the  tot-al  industry,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  consider  that  adjust- 
ments are  in  order  to  bring  the  way- 
v.-ard  and  growing  nonfarm  industiT  of 
rural  America  into  his  Department.  Per- 
haps the  next  target  in  the  Secretary's 
drive  to  '"transform  the  Department  of 
Agriculture"  will  be,  as  he  has  suggested, 
to  c'nange  the  name  to  the  Department 
of  Rural  Affairs. 

In  the  process,  what  has  happened  to 
the  vitality  of  the  community,  the  initia- 
tive of  individuals,  and  the  organizations 
that  represent  them  in  a  truly  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  economy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  placed  into 
the  Record  the  results  of  our  18th  Con- 
gressional District  questionnaire.  I  have 
a  furtlier  breakdown  today  of  the  four 
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questions   relating   to    agriculture,    and     tabulation,  broken  down  by  occupation 
luider  unanimous  consent:  I  insert  the     in  the  Record  at  this  point;  ' 

Agriculture 

IJ.  l>o  ynii  fnvor  n  cdntiniintioii  <4  the  prcsoiit  fir'ni  program  willi  rcsi>C'rt  to  price  supports,  ncrcacc  al]otniP!»f 
ami  iiuirketiiii;  <iiiot:i.s  on  a  luuitoJ  maabor  of  crop^i'  "' 
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Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulliv.an], 

Mrs.  SULilVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  v.'ant  to  thank  the  chairmtn  of  the  sub- 
committee for  agreeing  to  restore  to  the 
food  stamp  procram  the  full  budget 
amount  of  $100  million.  However,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  diecu.ss  another 
very  important  item  in  the  bill.  Should 
the  National  Commission  on  P'ood  Mar- 
keting make  the  study  Congress  assigned 


to  it,  or  merely  dust  off  som.e  old  reports 
and  i.N  ue  them  in  neu-  bindings? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriaticdis,  in  acting  on  nearly  S6 
billion  of  budget  requests  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies, made  cuts  of  $122^2  million,  or  about 
2.1  percent,  in  reporting  this  appropri- 
ation bill.  But  it  cut  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  by  50  per- 
cent, from  $1,500,000  to  $750,000. 
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There  are  10  Members  of  Congress  on  riculture.    Are  we  to  infer  that  Agricul- 

the  15-membcr  bipartisan  Commission;  ture    is   so    overstaffed   that    it   has    20 

-  Members  of   the  House   and   5   Sen-  top    economists    sitting    around    doing 

ittjrs     The  public  members  include  the  nothing?     'Who  is  to  do  their  work  at 

board  chairman  of  J.' C.  Penney  Co.;  the  Agriculture  if  we  borrow  them  for  our 

Rf  publican      National      Committeeman  Commis.sion? 

from  New  Mexico  who  is  one  of  the  Na-  Mr.     Chairman,      the     congressional 

tion's  largest  cattle  raisers;  the  dean  of  members  of  the  Food  Marketing  Com- 

'■'I'l-iculiure  of  one  of  our  great  State  uni-  mission  have  discussed  this  budget  cut 

versities;  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  and  we  are  in  agreement  that  it  would 

Fred  Marshall,  who  was  for  years  a  dis-  not  be  worth  our  time  or  trouble  to  try 

tiii'juishcd  member  of  the  Comimittce  on  to  do  this  job  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 

Appi'opiiations;   and,  as  our  chairman,  mittee  is  to  veto  the  judgment  of  the 
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a  former  chief  justice  of  tlie  California 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  something  of  a 
shock  to  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  to  learn 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  we  are  apparently  only 
one  twenty-fifth  as  reliable  as  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  estimating  our  agency  needs 
for  the  coining  fiscal  year,  since  the  De- 
partment was  cut  only  2  percent  and 
we  were  cut  50  percent. 

The  comunittee  slashed  our  funds  in 
half  on  the  a.ssumption  that  our  staff 
was  twice  as  big  as  necessary  because  the 
work  tlie.v  v/ere  doin'g  for  us  had  already 
been  done  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Economic  Research  Service. 

If  these  assumptions  we:e  correct — 
and  they  arc  not — then  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  our  Commis  lion's  existence 
and  no  jnirpose  to  be  served  by  having  us 
dD  the  work  Congress  twice  instructed  us 
to  do.  Members  of  Congress  are  far  too 
busy  to  be  willing  to  waste  their  time  and 
effort  on  an  unnecessary  assignment — 
pariicuiarly  one  which  requires  countless 
hours  of  study  hito.tlie  biggest  industry 
in  the  Nation,  the  $63  billion  food  indus- 
try. If  all  we  were  supposed  to  do  In 
this  study  was  to  review  the  statistics 
prepared  over  the  years  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Congress  should 
never  have  passed  two  laws  setting  up 
the  Commission  and  authorizing  us  to 
spend  $2,500,000  to  do  the  study.  The 
House  Commitiee  oh  Agriculture  already 
docs  the  work  of  reviewing  the  depart- 
mental studies  on  fai^m  prices  versus  re- 
tail prices,  and  has  published  excellent 
reports  on  these  statistics.  Yet  it  was  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  initiated 
the  legi-slation  for  the  creation  of  the 
Natioiial  Com.mission  on  Food  Marketing 
and  has  .Wrongly  supiDorted  our  efforts  to 
get  at  the  underlying  facts. 

Our  Commission  was  created  last  July, 
but  was  not  set  up  fully  and  ready  to 
function  until  early  this  year.  The 
House  reviewed  all  of  that  histoiT  last 
month  when  it  passed  the  bill  just  signed 
into  law  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion until  July  1,  19C6.  We  received 
STOO.OOO  to  cover  our  expenses  in  this 
present  fiscal  year- — covering  a  period  of 
about  6  months.  'W'e  have  asked  for  $1,- 
500.000  to  continue  at  present  levels  of 
activity  through  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
We  will  then  need  about  $300,000  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  the  Commission  ex- 
pires, for  printing  of  reports,  and  so 
forth. 

Under  this  appropriation  bill  today, 
wc  would  have  to  fire  half  of  the  staff  of 
top  economists  so  carefully  and  labori- 
ously built  up  over  the  past  6  months. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  ad- 
vises us  to  borrow  staff  people  from  Ag- 


cntire  Congress,  and  of  the  10  Members 
of  Congress  directly  on  the  firing  line  on 
this  study.  Do  you  want  us  to  do  this 
job  or  not? 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
wide  spread  between  the  prices  the 
farmer  receives  and  the  prices  the  con- 
sumer pays  in  the  grocery  stores.  All  of 
us  know  that.  'We  are  not  tiTing  to  plow 
old  ground  on  that — we  are  trying  to 
find  out  why  the  spread  is  so  large  and 
is  widening;  we  are  using  the  techniques 
of  public  hearings,  private  conferences, 
and  the  subpena.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  seems  to  think  all  we 
have  to  do  is  review  some  statistics,  and 
reissue  them  in  new  bindings. 

That  would  not  tell  us,  however, 
whether  Safeway  and  A.  &  P.  and  Kro- 
ger, for  instance,  are  deliberately  using 
their  economic  power  to  push  down  cat- 
tle prices  at  the  farm  level  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  make  their  beef  pur- 
chases; the  statistics  would  not  tell  us 
how  the  feed  companies  manage  or  dom- 
inate poultry  production;  the  statistics 
on  retail  margin — and  we  have  those 
from  Federal  Trade — do  not  answer  the 
questions  about  the  costs .X)f  overstoring, 
or  whether  the  profits  are  in  toys,  hard- 
ware, paper  goods  or  other  high  margin 
nonfood  items,  or  whether  the  so-called 
convenience  foods  are  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  shopper  or  for  the  profits  of 
the  processor,  or  both. 

We  have  not  prejudged  this  investiga- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  House  would  not 
want  us  to.  Congressmen  Ptjrcell, 
Rosenthal,  and  Cunningham.  Mrs,  May, 
and  myself,  and  Senators  Magnuson, 
McGee,  Hart,  Morton,  and  Hruska  are 
all  anxious  t-o  get  to  the  facts,  wherever 
they  lead. 

Whether  an  amendment  is  introduced 
to  the  bill  today  to  restore  the  funds  de- 
pends upon  the  attendance  when  the  bill 
is  opened  to  amendments  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations does  not  have  a  valid  excuse 
for  making  this  50-percent  cut  in  our 
little  item,  in  a  $6  billion  bill  which  rep- 
resents only  a  2-pcrccnt  cut  in  the  huge 
Department  of  Agriculture.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  Commission  join  me  this 
afternoon  in  pointing  out  that  we  have 
only  1  year  in  which  to  complete  this 
study,  and  we  must  have  competent  staff 
if  we  are  to  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Congress  in 
making  this  study. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  FPurcellI  . 

Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLI'VAN.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  has 


done   such   a   remarkable  job   in  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  7  weeks  ago  this  body 
passed,  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
H.R.  5702.  H.R.  57C2  has  now  become 
law,  extending  the  life  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  1  year. 
A  report  of  findings  and  conclusions  will 
be  made  to  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident on  July  1,  1966. 

Seven  weeks  ago  we  voiced  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  need  for  a  thorough, 
impartial  study  of  the  marketing  struc- 
ture of  this  Nation's  food  industry.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  support  an  appro- 
priation of  only  one-half  of  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

The  five  House  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, indeed  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  actively  supported  the 
budget  request  of  $1.5  million  for  1966 
to  complete  this  study.  The  bill  before 
this  body  contains  just  $750,000,  only 
$50,000  more  than  was  appropriated  for 
one-half  of  fiscal  year  1965.  The  issue 
seems  clear — do  we  or  do  we  not  want 
to  know  the  hows  and  whys  of  main- 
taining an  eflSciept,  competitive  food  in- 
dustry which  compensates  producers 
adequately  and  is  equitable  to  consum- 
ers? 

I  will  not  weary  my  colleagues  with  the 
assertion  that  the  $1.5  million  requested 
for  the  Commission  for  1966  constitutes 
an  austere  budget.  Rather  let  me  state 
that  it  is  a  practical  budget,  it  provides 
for  a  minim.um  of  personnel  and  relat-ed 
costs.  It  provides  enough  flexibility  to 
insure  that  no  reasonable  avenue  of 
study  or  exploration  will  be  overlooked. 
The  Commission's  budget  request  of 
$1.5  million  can  be  oversimplified  as  fol- 
lows : 

About  45  percent  for  staff;  about  30 
percent  for  studies  and  data  collection 
by  others;  about  10  percent  for  hear- 
ings; about  8  percent  for  publication  of 
the  myriad  of  he^iring  records,  technical 
studies,  and  the'  Commission's  interim 
and  final  reports;  and  about  7  percent 
for  administration. 

To  be  more  specific — the  $1.5  million 
request  provides  $69,000  for  a  maximum 
staff  of  45  full-time  people.  Of  these,  31 
are  professionals.  Of  these,  seven  are 
responsible  for  the  meats  and  poultry 
area.  All  Comitoission  studies  in  beef, 
pork,  lamb,  broifers,  turkeys,  and  eggs — 
retail  sales  of  more  than  $20  billion — 
are  being  coordinated  by  seven  men. 
These  seven  mea  are  investigating,  pre- 
paring, and  participating  in  hearings. 
They  are  supervising  and  coordinating 
special  studies  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Census,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  arfe  working  on  special 
studies  to  be  carried  out  by  expert  tem- 
porary employees  or  under  contract,  and 
they  will  do  some  specific  inquiries  them- 
selves. In  between  all  this,  they  are 
working  closely  with  individuals  and 
groups  in  industry  who  are  voluntarily 
working  up  data  and  reports  for  Com- 
mission use.  This  is  not  overstafiBng — 
indeed  it  is  an  onerous  burden  we  have 
asked   these   seven  men   to  carry,   and 
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other  areas  of  staff  work  in  the  Com- 
mission are  comparable. 

The  Commission's  budget  is  in  con- 
troversy primarily  in  the  area  of  work 
by  other  people.  This  is  where  flexibil- 
ity, of  which  I  spoke  earlier,  is  essential. 
Our  budget  provides  $450,000  for  about 
30  man-years  of  professionrJ  work  on 
food  marketing  problems  by  others  not 
on  our  regular  staff.  We  have  signif- 
icant work  underway  in  several  Federal 
niencies  and  will,  v.-e  hope,  have  more. 
Contributions  can  bt?  made  by  individual 
experts  and  firms  having  special  com- 
petence or  data  which  v.e  can  use.  My 
colleague  has  gone  into  this  in  some 
detail. 

Hearings  are  an  ca.sential  part  of  our 
fnct-gathering  ml.-;?ion.  Six  hearings 
are  being  held  in  fiscal  year  1965— in 


Clipyenne,  Forth  Worth,  Washington, 
D.C..  Atl.inta,  Omaha,  and  McAUen. 
Tex.  \ye  have  budgeted  $143,000  for 
hearings  in  fiscal  year  1966.  These  will 
be  held  all  over  the  Nation,  and  will 
cover  several  commodities  and  all  as- 
pects of  food  marketing,  from  producers 
to  consumers.  We  cannot  envision  a 
meaningful  final  report  without  ade- 
quate contact  and  exposure  to  the  whole 
marketing  complex — on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  members  of 
this  Commission  reviewed  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion reque;;c  carefully  before  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  ha\e  now  re- 
reviewed  it  in  tiio  light  of  the  commit- 
tee recommendation.  We  believe  it  is  a 
reasonable  level  of  financing  for  the  1 
year  remaining  to  the  Commission,  and 
hope  some  relief  vvill  be  forthcoming. 
We  do  not  consider  this  request  cxhor- 
bitant.  In  the  language  of  the  producer, 
it  will  provide  a  bountiful  harvest.  In 
the  language  of  the  consumer,  it  is  a 
bargain. 

The  CHAIR:vian.  The  time  of  ihe 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTPIAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentle vvoman  yield? 

Airs.  SULLIVAN.  I  .^hall  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nev/  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  tire  gentlewoman 
for  taking  this  time  to  advise  the  House 
on  the  development  of  the  v.-ork  of  the 
Food  Marketing  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  very  able  chairmanship 
of  Judge  Gibson  and  its  executive  di- 
rector. Dr.  Erandow,  has  in  my  opinion 
been  doing  a  very  fine  job.  We  have  been 
working  diligently  and  hard.  We  have 
an  enji-mou">  task  to  perform  and  one 
which  I  believe  will  render  invaluable 
service  to  the  American  farmers  and 
consumers  and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
b.,rs  of  Congress  are  av.are  of  the  fact 
that  we  could  not  perform  this  function 
diligently  and  properly  without  adequate 
funds  and  the  necessary  staff.  They  have 
worked  very  hard  and  have  performed 
rbly.  Also,  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress 
docs  not  intend  in  any  way  to  prevent 
us  ^rom  completing  the  job  in  the  fine 
fashion  in  which  it  has  been  started  by 
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limiting  the  fimds  available  io  it  for  its 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  its  wisdom,  at  tlK  appropri- 
ate time,  will  see  to  it  that  we  are  not 
prohibited  from  finishing  tlie  job. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.rnt  to  con- 
gratulate tlie  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri for  taking  this  time  an(S  thank  her 
for  the  service  which  she  htr,  rendered 
to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chainran.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  cii:  tiii-'i'i.slied  gentle- 
woman from  Washin'/ton  I  Mrs.  Mwl. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Air.  Chairmiln,  rny  able 
colleagues  and  fellow  members  of  the 
National  Commis.'^ion  on  Food  Market- 
ing, have  made  an  cxccllenit  presenta- 
tion outlining  the  general  fefcling  of  thg 
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Commission  members  and  the  various 
farm  and  business  and  coivsumer  groups 
on  the  committee's  reduction  by  one- 
half  of  the  funds  requested  for  the  second 
and  final  year  of  the  Comm|.ssion's  life. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  call  t6c  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  i^age  48  of  the  com- 
mittee report  v.hcre  the  justification  for 
this  cut  has  been  presented.  May  I  be- 
gin by  saying  that  what  the  committee 
has  outlined  here  in  the  way  of  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, much  of  it  under  tbis  commit- 
tee's guidance  and  leadership,  does  ac- 
tually exist  and  is  being  u.*d  to  great 
advantage  by  our  Commis.sion  and  its 
staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wore  not  the^se 
preliminary  studies  already  in  existence 
the  task  of  the  Com.mission  to  fuifi!l  the 
duties  with  which  it  has  been  charged 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult. 
However,  we  would  be  very  remi.'-'s  if  we 
let  this  stat.»;-ment  stand  in  the  Icgi.'-Ia- 
tive  record  of  this  House  v.lthout  chal- 
lenge and  detailed  explanation  as  to  why 
it  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  this  cut  in 
funding  of  the  Commission.  To  let  it  go 
unchallenged  and  unexplained  would 
create  the  very  serious  misunderstand- 
ing that  the  Food  Commission  is  en- 
gaged principally  in  dusting  off  some 
studies  now  lying  idle  in  desks  or  file 
drawers  of  Government  agcacics. 

As  you  have  noted  in  the  report,  the 
committee  called  particular  attention  to 
the  large  amount  of  v;ork  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  done  in  meas- 
uring the  spread  in  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers and  prices  received  by  farmers. 
Now.  if  the  work  of  the  Commission  v.ere 
primarily  a  study  of  costs  and  margins 
certainly  this  budget  action  would  be 
properly  justified.  But,  I  must  point  out. 
without  in  any  way  disparaging  the  work 
of  the  Department,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  must  assert 
its  need  for  far  more  information  than 
the  Department  can  now  provide.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Commission  doos  intend  to 
interpret  much  of  its  own  work  in  terms 
of  the  price  spread  between  consumers 
and  producers  but,  I  would  again  point 
out  to  this  body  that  the  Commission's 
duties  as  expressed  in  Public  Law  88-354 
are  much  broader  than  the  calculation  of 
price  spreads. 

The  Commission  has  been  in.sti-ucted 
to  study  and  appraise  changes  that  may 
be  basically  altering  the  nature  of  com- 
petition in  the  food  industry,  the  balance 


of  market  power  among  groups  within  it, 
the  efUciency  of  processing  and  distribu- 
tion, and  the  way  in  which  benefits  are 
shared  among  consumers,  producers,  and 
the  various  segments  of  the  industi-y  it- 
self. 

One  of  the  first  needs  for  information, 
therefore,  is  data  showing  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  firms  comprising  the  food 
indu.'^.try.  To  what  extent  is  business  in 
the  various  segments  of  the  industry  be- 
coming concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few?  Is  vertical  integration  increasing 
or  decreasing,  and  in  what  food  line,s? 
How  are  mergers  affecting  the  number 
of  effective  competitors  in  national  and 
local  markets?  Answers  to  such  ques- 
tions are  best  obtained  by  detailed 
analysis  of  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  from  special  studies  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  only  in  part 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  opportunity  to  develop  new  and  re- 
vealing information  ou  these  points  is 
especially  good  because  data  from  the 
1063  Censuses  of  Manufactures  and  Bti-si- 
ne.ss  are  now  becoming  available  for 
study. 

The  Commission  needs  to  know  how 
the  changes  in  size  and  number  of  firms 
affect  competitive  behavior  in  the  food 
industry.  For  example,  do  the  large  re- 
tail chains  obtain  higher  marauis  and 
prices  in  localities  where  they  have  a 
large  share  of  the  market?  Data  from 
the  Federal  Trade  CommLssion  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  too  lim- 
ited to  be  conclusive;  only  a  broad  study 
by  the  Commission  will  give  the  an.svver. 
Another  example:  the  use  of  retailers' 
brands  is  a  key  element  in  the  competi- 
tion between  retailers  on  the  one  hand 
and  food  processors — including  farmer 
cooperatives — on  the  other.  No  agency 
of  Govcrnm.ent,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  can  now  supply 
the  Commission  with  information  on  the 
volume  of  different  foods  sold  under  re- 
tailers' labels  or  how  prices,  quality,  and 
merchandising  methods  for  the  different 
brand  types  compare. 

One  of  the  great  blind  spots  about  the 
food  industiy  has  been  the  manner  in 
wliich  fiiTns  do  business  with  each  other, 
ne^'otiate  prices,  and  arrange  for  con- 
tinuity of  supplies.  Are  prices  competi- 
tively established?  Do  buyers  and  sell- 
ers have  alternatives  that  make  the  sys- 
tem open  and  competitive?  Is  market 
power  used  to  impose  onerous  teiTns  upon 
other  parties  to  transactions?  The  need 
to  investigate  such  questions  presumably 
was  the  reason  why  the  Commission  was 
given  power  to  subpena  witnesses  and  to 
require  submis-sion  of  data.  Except  in  a 
few  commodities  for  which  it  has  regu- 
latory powers,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  little  information  on  such 
que.itions  and  no  special  power  to  ob- 
tain it. 

Answers  to  the  foregoing  questions 
would  help  greatly  in  judging  whether 
price  spreads  between  fanners  and  con- 
sumers are  reasonable  or  exces.sive.  But 
to  do  this,  the  Commission  needs  in- 
foitnation  on  the  costs  and  profits  that 
comprise  the  price  spreads.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  measuring  spreads  be- 
tween  farm   and   retail   prices  but  has 


puch  1C.5.S  infoi-mation  on  the  way  in 
which  tlie  spreads  break  down  into  labor 
costs,  container  costs,  transportation, 
profits,  and  the  like.  In  practically  all 
c.ses,  individual  expenses  of  retailing 
arc  lacking.  Individual  costs  of  process- 
in';  arc  not  available  for  a  number  of 
conunodities.  Only  for  farm  foods  col- 
lootivcly  are  estimates  of  major  expenses 
end  profius  available.  The  Commis.sion 
needs  much  more  complete  information 
thP.n  is  naw  available  on  tlie  costs  and 
profits  making  up  price  spreads  for  in- 
dividual foods. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  even 
v.hcre  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  information  of  use  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  may  be  put  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  order  to  assemble 
the  information  in  a  suitable  form. 

A  great  amount  of  data,  already  at 
hand,  have  been  provided  without  cost  to 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  has 
adopted  the  policy  that  wherever  its  re- 
quest requires  a  substantial  amount  of 
work  separate  and  apart  from  an 
agency's  regular  function,  it  will  reim- 
burse for  the  cost  of  that  work. 

This  relationship  is  desirable,  the  Com- 
mission believes,  to  give  it  a  free  hand 
in  obtaining  information  it  needs.  Oth- 
erwise, it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
availability  of  personnel  in  offices  that 
are  the  original  source  of  data. 

Because  the  Commission  is  not  satisfied 
just  to  rev.ork  existing  reports  and  sta- 
tistics, much  of  the  information  it  wants 
is  not  now  readily  to  be  found.  Much 
of  it  will  come  not  from  research  agen- 
cies, but  from  action  agencies  that  are 
not  in  the  business  of  assembling  and 
pubhshin'r  research  data. 

For  example,  a  number  of  questions 
about  livestock  marketing  raised  at  our 
two  livestock  hearings  can  be  answered 
only  by  digging  out  data  on  size  and  vol- 
ume of  operations  of  livestock  slaughter- 
ers, both  nationally  and  regionally.  It 
happens  that  a  wealth  of  raw  data  are 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture incidental  to  its  regulation  of  mar- 
kets by  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Di- 
vision, and  its  sanitary  inspection  of 
slaughter  conducted  by  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Division.  To  compile  these  data 
requires  programing  the  original  records 
and  running  special  tabulations  by  data 
processing. 

This  service  involves  a  cash  cost,  and  it 
is  a  cost  that  bears  no  relation  to  the 
market  and  slaughter  inspection  of  the 
operating  agencies.  It  should  be  borne 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission 
has  assured  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  it  expects  to  bear  it. 

The  American  consumer  wants  quality 
food  and  the  producer  expects  to  be  paid 
for  producing  high  quality  products.  Yet 
the  marketing  system  is  a  maze  of  Fed- 
eral grades,  private  grades,  absence  of 
"Hy  quality  standards,  various  private 
and  processor  labels,  and  so  on.  The 
Commission  has  considered  asking  that 
some  impartial  quality  checks  be  made 
on  selected  foods,  on  a  sample  basis. 
We  would  want  official  Federal  graders 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do 
this.  Almost  all  the  Department's  grad- 
ing is  done  as  a  service  to  the  trade,  on 
a  fee  basis.    It  is  a  trust  fund  operation. 


and  the  Department  has  no  appropriated 
money  with  which  it  could  provide  the 
special  service  for  which  we  might  ask. 
If  the  CommLssion  cannot  reimburse,  it 
cannot  obtain  the  Department's  partici- 
pation. 

In  the  marketing  of  fluid  m^ilk,  a  wealth 
of  data  are  collected  by  the  administra- 
tors of  Federal  milk  orders  as  a  part  of 
their  administrative  activities.  The 
Commission  would  find  some  of  those 
data  useful  in  its  inquiry  into  the  mar- 
keting of  milk.  The  administrators  of 
milk  marketing  orders  are  paid  not  from 
Federal  funds  but  from  assessments  on 
local  milk  distributors.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  for  the  Commission 
to  ask  that  personnel  be  assigned  to 
tabulate  milk  data  without  reimbursing 
for  the  special  costs. 

Perhaps  no  complaint  reaches  the 
Commission  more  often  than  that  the 
methods  by  which  farm  products  are  pro- 
cured by  processors  or  retailers  are  un- 
fair in  one  respect  or  other.  A  special 
study  of  procurement  and  sale  methods 
employed  by  processors  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  several  areas  is  being  con- 
sidered. This  too  would  clearly  involve 
extra  cost  not  related  to  any  ongoing 
research  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  many  that  I  could  cit^  of 
the  type  of  information  that  we  need, 
not  only  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. At  end  of  my  statement  I  will 
include  a  breakdown  of  certain  studies 
that  have  been  requested,  including  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  these  studies, 
and  the  breakdown  on  the  cost  of  them 
requiring  reimbm-sement. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  it  seems 
most  significant  to  me  that  Congress 
chose  to  establish  an  independent 
agency  to  conduct  this  study  of  the  $70 
billion  food  industry.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  properly  restrict  our  inquires  to 
those  areas  and  details  on  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  other 
permanent  agencies  happen  to  have 
information.  We  must  have  the  means 
of  drawing  upon  information  from  all 
sources  so  we  can  use  our  staff  to  de- 
velop data  not  available  elsewhere.  The 
Commission's  success  may  well  depend 
crucially  on  how  imaginative  and  re- 
sourceful it  may  be  in  digging  into  areas 
and  subjects  that  have  not  been  dug  into 
before.  Given  so  responsible  an  assign- 
ment and  so  short  a  life,  the  Commission 
ought  not  to  be  handicapped  by  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  funds  it  needs  for  the 
task. 

Work  Being  Done  for  the  N.^tignal  Com- 
mission ON  Food  Marketing  by  the 
Federal  Tr.ade  Commission 

The  first  of  the  six  duties  assigned  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  is 
to  study  and  appraise  the  actual  changes 
taking  place  in  the  marketing  structure  of 
various  segments  of  the  food  Industry,  espe- 
cially in  the  past  two  decades.  This  requires 
a  detailed  description  of  changes  in  the 
number  and  size  of  firms,  the  extent  to  which 
business  concentration  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing, the  role  of  mergers,  the  extent  of 
vertical  integration,  the  ease  of  entry  by  new 
firms,  and  other  aspects  of  market  structure. 

This  -work  Is  being  done  for  the  Pood  Com- 
mission by  the  Federal  Trade   Commission. 


The  FTC  will  use  data  In  its  own  files,  will 
draw  upon  information  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census— including  new  data  for  1963 
Just  now  becoming  available — and  will  uti- 
lize other  sources  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  FTC  is  familiar  with  all 
sources  of  data  and  with  problems  of  as- 
sembling it.  The  FTC  will,  in  addition, 
supply  data  on  profits,  price  margins,  and 
such  other  aspects  of  performance  of  the 
food  industry. 

This  work  is  being  done  by  FTC  under  two 
study  ovitlines,  one  in  food  retailing  and 
one  in  food  manufacturing.  The  contract 
cost  cf  the  food  retailing  study  is  $29,512, 
and  the  cost  of  the  food  manufacturing 
study  is  $106,914.  In  addition,  the  Food 
CommiFsion  is  obtaining  special  tabulations 
on  national  and  local  market  structure  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  use  of  FTC 
in  doing  its  work.  Outlines  of  the  studies 
are  attached. 

CO.MCrNTRATION.    INTEGRATION,    AND    Dn'ERSI- 

FicATioN  IN  Pood  Manxtfacttiring 

I.    NATTTKE   AND    OBJECTIVES    OF    STtJDT 

The  study  wUl  describe  the  structure  of 
food  manufacturing  including  an  analysis  of 
market  concentration,  product  differentia- 
tion, and  the  condition  of  entry.  The  study 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  place  of 
large  multiproduct  "conglomerate"  firms  in 
the  structures  of  product  industries  and 
analyze  the  role  of  mergers  in  extending  the 
dominance  of  these  firms  into  more  and  more 
areas  of  the  food  industry.  The  study  will 
also  analyze  interrelationships  between  prod- 
uct".industry  structures  and  competitive  be- 
havior, particularly  rates  of  return,  attri- 
butes of  nonprice  competition,  and  conduct 
as  revealed  by  the  investigation  and  case 
files  of  the  Commission.  (Attached  is  an 
outline  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
project.) 

n.    SOURCES    OF    DATA 

The  study  will  rely  primarily  on  data  al- 
ready in  the  Commission's  files  but  will  use 
data  from:  the  1963  Censuses  of  Manufac- 
ttirers,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  various 
surveys  of  product  markets,  and  Industry 
trade  journals. 

in.    PERSONNEL   AND   COSTS 

This  study  can  be  completed  in  14  months 
if  staffed  as  follows: 

1   economist   (GS-15) $19,203.33 

1  economist   (GS-13) 14,087.50 

1  attorney    (GS-12) 11,958.33 

1  accountant    (GS-12) 11,958.33 

1   economist    (GS-9) 8.423.33 

1  statistical  assistant   (GS-7(_-  7,058.33 

2  clerk-typists     (GS-5) 11,666.66 

Estimated  personnel 

costs 84,355.81 

Overhead  (22  percent) 18.558.28 

Machine  tabulation 4.  000.  00 

Total    _.. M06,  914.  09 

'  This  project  is  scheduled  to  begin  Mar. 
1,  1965,  and  will  be  completed  by  Apr.  30. 
1966.  This  will  require  an  allocation  of 
$30,588  for  fiscal  1965,  and  $76,326  for  fiscal 
1966. 


Concentration,    Integration,    and    Diversi- 
fication IN  Food  Manxifacturing 
I.  The    purpose    and   Introduction    to    the 
report. 

( a )  The  purpose  of  the  report . 

(b)  The  place  of  food  manufacturing  in 
the  American  economy. 

1.  Its  growth  In  output  and  employment. 

2.  The  relationship  between  its  growth  and 
papulation  distribution,  consumer  Incomes, 
agricultural  output  and  the  organization  of 
grocery  distribution. 

(c)  A  brief  history  of  food  manufacturing 
emphasizing  the  growth  and  development  of 
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four  principal  sectors:  canning,  baking,  dairy 
and  meat  packing. 

1.  The  early  history-. 

2.  The  effects  of  tlie  two  world  wars. 

3.  Changes   occurring    In    the    post-World 
Wnr  II  period. 

4.  Current  and  future  trends. 

II.  The  organization  and  structure  of  food 
manufacturing. 

(a)  The  extent  of  grocery  ma.nxifacturing 
markets. 

( b )  Economies  of  scale  in  production. 

1.  Plant. 

2.  Multiplant. 

3.  Multiprcduct. 

( c )  Economies  of  scale  in  distribution. 

1.  Advertising. 

2.  Product-line  diversification. 

III.  Industry  concentration  trends. 

(a)  Changes  in  numbers  of  firms. 

(b)  Trends  in  overall  concentration;  4,  8, 
20,  and  50  largest  food  manufacturers. 

1.  Trend  in  the  size  dtstributicu  of  sales, 
assets,  and  profits. 

2.  Percent  of  concentration  trend  ex- 
plained by  increasing  diversification  of  firms. 

3.  Percent  of  concentration  trend  ex- 
plained by  industry  growth  rates, 

(C)  Trends  in  product  market  concentra- 
tion. 

1.  Value  added  by  4,  8.  and  20  largest  pro- 
ducers  In    1947,    1954.    1958.   and    1963. 

2.  Distribution  of  employment  and  ship- 
ments by  degree  of  concentration  in  1947, 
1954,  1958,  and  1963. 

IV.  Diversification  and  conclomeration  in 
food  manulacturing. 

(.1)  Description  of  the  character  of  the 
coni^lonierate  firm,  in  food  manufacturing. 
Sketciies  of  several  leading  conglomerates. 
Rosumo  of  several  congiomerate-dominated 
product  areris  including  some  which  have 
only  recently  bec.'me  dominated  by  large 
conglomerate  firms. 

1  b  I  Analysis  of  the  iiicreasing  conglom- 
erate character  of  the  50  largest  food  manu- 
f.icTurers  1954-64. 

ic)  Analysis  on  a  product-by-product 
ba.sis  Ehovv'ing  the  increasing  number  of  top 
ranking  seller  positions  occupied  by  50  larg- 
est food  manufacturers  1054-64.  Also  esti- 
niate  on  a  product- by-product  basis  the 
brand  shares  controlled  by  50  largest  firms. 

(d)  The  importance  of  conglomerate  firms 
in  the  sale  of  new  products  developed  after 
World  War  II. 

V.  Role  of  mergers  in  the  growth  of  food 
manufacturers:  1950-64. 

(a)  Nunitaer  and  asset  size  distribution 
of  food  manufacturing  mergers. 

(b)  Cliaractcristics  of  acquiring  firms. 
fci    The    contribution    of    mergers    to    the 

growth  of  large  firms  and  to  increases  in  the 
sales,  assets,  and  profits  concentration  in 
overall  food  manufacturing  and  in  three- 
disit  industry  groups. 

(d)  The  contribution  of  mergers  in  ex- 
tending the  dominance  of  large  conglomerate 
firrns  to  i.ew  product  areas  and  to  product 
areas  previously  dominated  by  relatively 
specialized  firm.";. 

(e)  The  coitributinn  of  mergers  to  ex- 
tending the  participation  of  large  advertisers 
to  more  and  more  food  product  areas. 

VI.  Tlie  condition  eiitry  in  manufacturing. 

(a)  Economics  of  scale  in  plant  operation 
as  a  barrier  to  ne-.v  entry. 

(b)  Large  scale  advertising  as  a  barrier  to 
new  entry:  concentration  of  advertising  ex- 
penditures and  advertised  brand  sales;  the 
co.~t  advantage  of  la' gc  .scale  advertising; 
barriers  to  prime-time  network  television 
advertising. 

(  c  (  Direct  distribution  as  a  barrier  to  entry. 

(d)  A  review  of  structural  conditions 
faced  by  minor-brand  producers  and  private- 
label  suppliers.  Summary  of  patterns  of 
buyer-seller  concentration  found  in  FTC 
freezer,  canner  and  frozen  orange  juice  in- 
dustry studies  and  a  review  of  entry  condi- 
tions In  these  industries. 


(e>  Characteristics  of  new  enTant  firms 
and  smaller  established  firms  in  fcad  manu- 
facturing industries. 

(f)  New  entry  in  food  manulacturing  ef- 
fected throiigh  backward  verticil  integration 
by  grocery  retailers  and  wholesalers. 

VII.  Behavior  and  jierformanoe. 

(a)  Profits  to  net  worth  and  sales  clasfified 
by  firm  size,  size  of  advertising  expenditure 
and  age  of  firm.  , 

(b)  Advertising  expenditures  and  other 
atiributes  of  nonp- ice  c<!mpeit:t;ion. 

(c)  Antitrust  action  in  thelf'jod  manufac- 
turing area. 

1.  The  relationsl-iip  between  types  of 
product  industry  structures  v,r%6.  types  and 
frequencies  of  antitrust  violations. 

2.  Stimmary  of  food  indu.=t'y  pricing  prac- 
tices and  FTC  price  discrimination  litigation 
ovtr  last  decade — the  problem  jjaced  by  in- 
creasing conglomeration. 


CONCE.VTR.^TIOM     .AXO    IN'TECRATIDN    IN    FOOD 

RETAILIjrG 

I.     XAXr'RE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  study  will  deal  primarf'.y  with  the 
changing  market  structure  of  gi-occry  retail- 
ing in  recent  decades — including  concentra- 
tion, vertical  Integration  and  barriers  to 
entry — and  analyze  several  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant factors  responsible  for  tJacse  changes, 
particularly  the  rise  of  t!ic  ruptrmarkct,  tlie 
advantages  of  large-scale  org.ijnization  and 
mergers.  The  study  will  also  aaalyze  certain 
a.spects  of  market  performance  in  food  re- 
tailing as  reflected  in  marketing  margins, 
promotional  exnenditure.s,  and  (profits.  (At- 
tv'chcd  is  an  outline  of  the  suljjects  covered 
by  the  project.) 

n.    SOURCES    OF    DAT* 

Ti-.o  study  will  rely  on  infomlation  already 
available  in  the  Commi.>;sion'3  files,  public 
sources  and  the  Bureau  of  thj  Census. 

III.     PERSONNEL    AND   CpST 

The  study  can  be  com.pletecl!  in  6  nionlhs 
if  staffed  as  fo^ow.^: 

1  economi.st    (GS-15) $8,230 

1  attorney     (G:3-ll) i. 4,325 

1  economist    (GS-9) 3,010 

1  staristical  assistant    (GS-7). 3.025 

2  clcrk-typlots     (GS-5) 5.000 

Estimated    pci-.=:onncl    costs ,.   24.  190 

Overhead  (22  percent) •. 5,322 

Twt.il i. '  29.  512 

'  This  project  is  scheduled  to  begin  Mar. 
1,  1965,  reiuiring  an  allocation  of  $19,674  for 
fiscal  1965  and  $9,833  for  fiscal  196G. 


Market  Structcee,  Conduct,  and  PrnroRM 
ANCE    IN    Food    Retaii  .inc 
I.  Introduction.  I 

(a)  Nature  and  purpose  of  Etudy. 

(b)  Place  of  food  retailing  in  the  economy. 

1.  Share     of     con.sumer's     dnllar— signifi- 
cance of  this  statistic. 

2.  Resources  devoted  to  food  retailing — as- 
sets and  employees. 

3.  Co'.itrast  size  of  food  retailing  with  other 
segments  of  retailing  and  econtmy. 

4.  Significance    of    retailing    to    farmers, 
pro?es.-5or3  and  consumers. 

(c)  Emergence  of  large-pcale  retailing. 

1.  Birth  and  early  growth  of  clTains. 

2.  Development    of    voluntany    and    coop- 
erative groups. 

3.  Integration     of     retailing,)    wholesaling 
and  manufacturing  functions.! 

4.  Rise  of  the  supermarket;    qa)   origin  ar.d 
growth;    (b)   the  discount  house. 

II.  Concentration  in  food  retiailing. 

(a)  Tlie  nature  and  metusuretnent  of  mar- 
ket concentration. 

(b)  Relative  growth  rates  of  various  size 
retailers. 

(c)  Expanding  role  of  voluntfiry  and  coop- 
erative chains. 


(cl)  Changes  In  number  of  retailers — com- 
pared with  population  changes. 

(r)  Concentration  of  sales  among  food  re- 
tailers in  local  markets — show  changes  in 
concentration  between  1948  and  19C3  in  a 
l..r;_'P  group  of  niciropolitan  areas. 

(f)  Concentration  of  purchases  in  local, 
regional  aiid  national  m.arkets. 

(g)  .Some  causes  of  increasing  concentra- 
t!'>:i. 

1.  Economies  of  large  stores — made  inevi- 
table demise  of  many  small  stores. 

2.  Economies  of  large  firms — contract  con- 
cept of  "firm"  and  "store":  (a)  relationsiiip 
between  size  and  profits:  (b)  relationship  be- 
tv.  ('cn  S!i:o  and  gross  margins. 

3.  Shop;?ing  center  problems  .and  othtr 
barriers  to  entry. 

4.  .Advantages  of  vertical  Integration  and 
rel.ation.ship  between  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal size  (dealt  with  in  detail  under  IV  belowi. 

5.  Advantages  of  large-scale  buying  (dealt 
with  in  detail  under  VII  below) . 

6.  Adv.mtages  of  conglomeration  (dealt 
with  in  detail  under  V  below) . 

III.  Vertical  integration. 

(a)  The  nature  and  measurement  of  verti- 
cal integration. 

(  b )    Early  manufacturing  by  retailers. 

(c)  Nature  and  extent  of  vertical  Integra- 
tion— change.s  over  time. 

(d)  Changing  patterns  of  vertical  integra- 
tion— particularly  during  and  since  World 
War  II. 

(  e )    Causes  of  vertical  integration. 

1.  Economies  of  coordinated  production 
and  r.iarltetinx. 

2.  Market  structure  reasons  for  integr.i- 
tinn. 

IV.  Tlie  conglomerate  character  of  food 
retailers. 

(a)  Nature  and  measurement  of  firm  con- 
glomeration. 

(b)  Difterenccs  in  absolute  size  among  re- 
tailers. 

(c)  Multimarket  character  of  large  re- 
tailers— .show  increasing  conglomeration  of 
20  largest  retailers. 

(dl  Potential  economic  significance  of 
conglomerate  retailers. 

(e)  Contrast  significance  of  conglomara- 
tiou  for  corporate  and  affiliated  chtdns. 

V.  Role  of  mergers  in  changing  structure. 

(a)  Prp-1048  mergers  in  retailing. 

(b)  Po.=t-]P48  retail  m.erger.-^. 

1.  Size  distribution  of  acquired  retailers. 

2.  Size  distribution  of  acquiring  retailers. 

3.  Importance  of  mergers  to  the  growth  of 
Largo  retailers. 

4.  Types  of  retail  mergers:  fa)  Horizon- 
tal— in  retailing  and  in  buying;  (b)  geo- 
grnpliic  in.:!rk-:t  extension. 

5.  Contribution  of  mergers  to  retail  con- 
centration. 

G.  Itea.'^ons  for  retail  acquisitions:  (a)  as 
viewed  by  buyers;   (b)   as  viewed  by  sellers. 

C.  Acquisition  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. 

1.  Nature  of  acquired  units. 

2.  Nature  of  acquiring  ix?tailers. 

3.  Contribution  of  acquisitions  to  growth. 

4.  Reasons  for  acquisitions. 

(d)  Mergers  involving  voluntary  and  co- 
operative prrups. 

1.  Mergers  among  groups. 

2.  Acquisitioii  of  manuiacturers  by  groups. 

3.  Contribution  of  mergers  to  growth. 

4.  Reasons  for  acquisitions. 

(c)  Competitive  significance  of  m~r%ft5 
and   acquisitions. 

1.  Horizontal  acquisitions:  (a)  Contribu- 
tion to  concentration  in  selling:  (b)  contri- 
bution to  concentration  in  buying. 

2.  Geographic  market  extension  mergers: 
fa  I  Impact  on  potential  competition;  (b) 
impact  on  entry;  (c)  contribution  to  i:i- 
crea.sf'd  conglomeration  of  large  retailers. 

VI.  Market  conduct. 

(a)  Introduction — analysis  of  conduct  re- 
stricted largely  to  data  available  in  the  Com- 
missi in's  files. 


(bi  Buying  power  of  large  buyers — this 
discussion  will  involve  an  analysis  of  all  the 
Commission  cases  and  consent  orders  in 
which  large  buyers  allegedly  received  pref- 
erenti.d  treatment. 

(c)  Loss  leader  selling — the  evidence  avail- 
able in  tlie  Commission's  files  on  tliis  sub- 
ject will  be  reviewed. 

(d)  Subsidized  expansion  and  overbuild- 
ing of  supermarkets. 

1.  Theory  of  conglomerate  firm's  ability  to 
subsidize  entry  and  entrench  itself. 

2.  Relationship  between  market  position 
and  profits. 

3.  Use  of  conglontcratc  derived  power. 

4.  Contr.ast  with  'Independents,  voluntary 
ar.d  coopor.ative  chiins. 

VII.  Industrial  behavior. 

1.  Costs  of  distribution:  (ai  Changes  in 
gross  margins  since  1920's;  (b)  gross  margin 
by  size  of  reuiilers;  (ci  comparison  of  par- 
ticular cost  items;  (d)  analysis  of  factors 
responsible  for  increasing  distribution  costs. 

2.  Profitability  of  food  retailers:  (a)  Profits 
as  a  percent  of  sales;  (b)  profits  as  a  percent 
of  net  worth;  (c)  relationship  between  prof- 
its and  size;  (d)  relationship  between  profits 
and  market  position. 

3.  Relationship  between  market  structure 
and  gross  and  net  margins. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  a 
fellow  Commission  member,  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  all  of  yOu  have  been  imjiressed 
with  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Food 
Marketing  Commission.  I  was  highly 
pleased  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
this  Commission  be  created.  If  he  felt 
this  study  was  necessary  and  the  neces- 
sary information  was  not  available  as 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Appropri- 
ations seems  to  indicate  it  is,  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  there  cer- 
tainly would  be  no  need  for  him  to  rec- 
ommend that  this  Commission  be 
created.  Since  it  has  been  created,  and 
I  feel  it  is  a  high  honor  to  serve  as  one 
of  the  five  Members  of  the  House,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Spieaker,  along  with  other 
distinguished  members.  I  feel  we  have 
gotten  our  teeth  into  somethin'r  that  is 
going  to  be  of  really  great  benefit  to  the 
producers  and  to  the  consumers  of 
America.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
work  and  the  sincere  way  in  which  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
taken  hold  of  this  thing.  I  am  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  House  Members. 
I  am  also  impressed  with  the  Senate 
Members  and  especially  imnressed  with 
the  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  headed  by  the 
distinguished  retired  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, Jud-Tc  Gibson. 

This  is  such  a  technical  subject  that  it 
took  some  time  to  aj>scmble  a  competent 
staff.  We  have,  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
have  been  in  a  position  to  know  being  on 
the  Civil  Serxice  Committee  for  9  years, 
as  I  say,  I  am  in  a  position  to  know 
people  and  their  capabilities.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  have  a  very  highly  trained 
and  capable  staff.  I  would  regret  to  see 
the  work  of  this  Commission  handi- 
capped because  there  is  not  a  clear  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  Appro- 
i-iiations  Committee  as  to  what  we  are 


trying  to  do.  I  know  it  would  be  a  great 
disappointment  and  a  letdown  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  this 
money  is  not  restored  so  that  this  Com- 
mission can  continue  its  work  and  make 
its  decisions  and  offer  its  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
will  ask  permission  to  insert  at  this  point 
telegrams  that  I  received  from  interested 
proups,  for  example,  from  the  National 
Grange  who  urge  that  the  full  appropria- 
tion be  granted  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farm  Cooperatives  and  many  oth- 
ers who  are  very  much  interested.  They 
know  the  importance  of  this  work  and 
indeed  would  be  very  disappointed  if  we 
are  not  able  to  complete  this  important 
study  which  is  going  to  be  of  so  much 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly,  we  want  to  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  felt  the 
urgency  of  this  study  and  recommends 
that  it  be  given  the  money  which  it  needs 
to  do  its  job.  ' 

These  are  the  telegrams  referred  to : 

Washington,  D.C 

May  26.  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham. 
Neic  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Grange  e.irnestly  supports 
demands  to  restore  Food  Commission  funds 
to  agriculture  appropriations  bill.  The 
enormous  job  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Commission  demands  adequate  funds  for 
agencies  who  will  be  responsible  for  tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  necessary  information  re- 
quired by  the  Cammission. 

Harry  L.  Graham, 
Legislative  Representative,  the  National 
Graiioe. 


Washington,  D.C. 

May  25,  1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  re- 
store the  full  budget  of  $1.5  miUicn  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  for  fiscal  1966 
activities  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing.  This  matter  is  of  greatest 
significance  for  long-range  f;irm  income  and 
a  hcilthy.  efficient  food  marketing  system. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  should  be  far 
broader  than  price  spread  .study.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  a  searching  and  compre- 
hensive investig.Ttion  whicli  will  provide 
deeper  tmderstanding  of  the  complex  fac- 
tors, including  market  structure  and  rela- 
tive bargaining  power,  which  determine 
pric<?s.  affect  farm  income,  and  set  tlie  future 
course  for  the  food  industry. 

Kenneth  D.  Naden, 
Executive  Vice  President,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California   [Mr.  Cohe- 

L.i.Nl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes an  appropriation  of  $2  million  to 
begin  the  program  of  rural  housing  for 
domestic  farm  labor. 

The  lack  of  adequate  housing  has  been 
one  of  the  prime  difficulties  in  recruiting 
and  holding  an  adequate  supply  of  do- 
mestic farm  labor,  and  this  appropriation 


is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
which  had  been  authorized  for  this 
program  and  less  than  half  of  the  $5  mil- 
lion appropriation  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
(Question  could  be  reviewed  at  an  early 
elate  and  that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  providing  the  full  amoimt  which  has 
not  only  been  requested  but  which  is 
urgently  needed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point — and  I  rise 
only  so  that  the  record  may  be  more 
complete — the  Appropriations  Committee 
feels  that  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  has  a  very  excellent 
membership.  We  anticipate  this  Com- 
mission will  render  a  great  service.  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  we  strongly  sup- 
port them. 

I  do  believe  we  should  point  out  that 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  were  before  our  committee  were 
unaware  that  there  are  now  1,000  em- 
ployees doing  this  research  work  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  they 
have  been  doing  this  type  of  research  for 
many  years. 

I  quote  from  the  report : 

At  the  present  time  it  has  over  1,000  em.- 
ployees  in  the  Economic  Research  Service 
conducting  economic  research  on  agricul- 
tural production,  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion. A  complete  description  cf  ths  informa- 
tion available  from  the  research  projects  of 
this  agency  is  contained  in  the  hearings  on 
the  1G66  budget — part  4,  pages  518-539. 

We  further  said: 

The  Department  should  cooperate  fully  in 
bringing  together  all  available  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  To  tlie  ex- 
tent necessary,  it  should  temporarily  assign 
personnel  to  the  Commission  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping and  assembling  the  basic  data  re- 
quired. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  know  where 
one  could  find  finer  people  than  the 
members  of  this  Commission.  But  re- 
search and  activities  of  this  kind  in  Gov- 
ernment are  so  numerous  as  to  be  beyond 
my  knowledge  or  anyone  else  of  whom  I 
know. 

•  A  few  years  ago  we  were  asked  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  provide  a 
cold  storage  research  unit  at  Peoria,  111. 
It  happened  that  I  had  been  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  where  they  had  a  unit  large 
enough  for  several  boxcars,  and  I  asked 
them  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
use  that  facility.  They  said  they  surely 
would  be.  When  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  said,  "Sure,  but 
why  not  use  the  one  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
which  is  convenient?" 

We  point  out  that  all  of  this  informa- 
tion is  available,  in  thu  hope  that  the 
Commission  can  bring  the  information 
together,  simplify  it,  and  get  ahead  with 
the  job.  I  assure  all  Members  that  the 
committee  does  mean  to  support  the 
Commission  in  the  discharge  oi  its  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairaian,  I 
yielil  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
:.:i>->ouii  I  Mr.  IchofdI. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  earlier 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  item  for 
rosource  conscn'ation  and  development 
of  the  Soil  Con.'^ervation  Service  was  re- 
duced $1,490,000  from  the  rdrf!inisl ra- 
tions request  of  $4,303,000  to  $2,813,000. 
This  is  almost  a  35-iicrccnt  cut.  I 
realize  the  committee  has  its  budgetary 
problems  but  the  size  of  the  cut  in  the 
bud-.et  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
con^'cvns  me  [rrcady.  This  is  the  item 
tliat  provides  tec-hnical  assi-^^tance  to 
local  sponsors  in  planning:  and  carrying 
out  land  conservation  and  l.ind  utdiza- 
tion  projects  in  selected  rural  areas.  It 
was  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962. 

Since  tliis  program  vas  authorized  3 
years  ago  the  Co::sre-3  has  provided 
funds  for  only  10  pilot  projects  in  10 
States.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed that  sufficient  funds  bo  appro- 
Itriated  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  continue 
these  10  pilot  projects  and  initiate  10 
more.  To  do  this,  tlie  administr.Ttion 
proposed  an  appropriation  of  $4,303,000 
fo^  1966.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions reduced  the  administration's  re- 
Que-st  by  $1,490,000.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  spend  money  for  a  more 
v.-ovthv\iiile  purpose. 

Resource  conservation  and  Jevelop- 
meiit  projects  are  initiated  and  sponsored 
by  local  people  to  provide  additional  eco- 
nomic opportunities  through  accelerated 
conservation,  development,  a:id  multiple 
use  of  natural  resoui'ces.  These  are  self- 
help  projects  tliat  aid  materially  in  mak- 
ing a  better  life  in  rural  America.  They 
provide  new  employment  arid  other  eco- 
nomic opportunities  to  local  people.  The 
work  plans  are  developed  with  technical 
assistance  from  the  Soil  Con?eiTation 
Service  and  help  from  other  cooperating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  The 
projects  average  two  to  three  counties 
in  size. 

Tlicse  projects  are  carried  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  severa,]  covernnicntal 
unics.     They  are  .<;ponsored  by  governing 

bodies  of  sDil  and  water  conseiTation  dis- 
tricts, county  government,  municipal 
government,  and  other  local  groups  of 
citizens.  Local  leader.ship  is  the  key. 
It  organizes  and  directs  the  technical 
and  financial  resources  of  all  participants 
to  cany  out  the  project  plans. 

All  segments  of  the  community — rural, 
surburban,  raid  urban — can  coordinate 
tl:eir  activities  tov.  ard  a  unified  approach 
in  meeting  local  problems  and  improv- 
ing resource  use.  Often,  the  very  act 
of  taking  stock  of  resources  and  planning 
together  for  their  u^e  stimulates  people 
to  cany  out  measures  on  their  own. 
.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  am.cndment 
today,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  committee 
looks  at  this  cut  closely.  Thirty-five 
percent  i.s  a  large  cut  for  such  a  vital  and 
important  program.  I  think  we  should 
provide  the  funds  to  start  at  least  10 
more  projects  in  other  States  during  the 
coming  year. 

I  am  infonned  that  already  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  applications 
for  22  projects.  Aly  congressional  dis- 
trict is  included  in  these  applications. 
The  "Top  of  the  Ozarks"  project  covers 


Dent,  Texas,  and  Shannon  Counties  in 
Missouri.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  three 
soil  and  water  conservation  -districts 
which  cover  this  area,  by  tlie  tliree  coun- 
ty courts,  and  the  three  extrnsion  coun- 
cils. These  groups  have  joined  together 
in  developing  and  fding  ail  application 
for  assistance  in  planning  a  better  eco- 
nomic future  for  their  coininunity. 

I  am  advised  that  this  ai:>plication  is 
considered  a  sound  propo.-al.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  has  concurred  in  it. 
Many  local  groups  are  supporting  the 
application.  It  will  m.ean  tnuch  to  the 
future  development  of  thi^  rural  area. 
I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  for  similar 
areas  in  other  States. 

Encouraging  and  assisting  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  land  and 
water  resources  so  that  peodJle  crai  con- 
tinue to  live  in  rural  areats  and  small 
tov.ns  is  the  soundest  invdstment  tliat 
can  be  made. 

The  avalanche  of  mail  that  has  reached 
Alembcrs  of  Congress  in  support  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  assist  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  is  evidence  that 
this  work  has  widespread  support 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ChaiUman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  IMin- 
ne.~)0ta  I  Mr.  L.\noen1. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Ciiaiiinan.  the  bill 
before  us  can  be  viev.cd  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  or  with  dis'aist  and  disap- 
pointment, depending  on  v.'hat  our  own 
individual  interest  may  ba  Strangely 
enough,  the  consumer  is  the  one  who 
may  regard  this  bill  witli  satisfaction, 
while  the  farnier  will  probixbly  register 
some  disgust.  In  fact,  it  can  be  said 
with  some  degree  of  validity  that  this  bill 
has  greater  appeal  and  is  ctf  greater  in- 
terest and  importance  to  the  consumer 
than  it  is  to  the  actual  fanner  and  the 
producers  of  food  and  fiber.  For  within 
these  appropriations  rests  the  assurance 
that  the  consumers  in  the  United  States 
will  have  an  ample  supply  of  food  at  a 
cost  which,  when  related  to  the  average 
income,  is  chcaj-'er  than  it  i.s  anywhere 

else  in  the  world,  wiiile  to  the  farmer, 
the  bill  offers  little  or  no  aasurance  that 
his  economic  plight  is  going  to  be  im- 
proved. This,  of  course,  is  true  because 
moneys  are  provided  herein  to  sustain 
the  existing  farm  programs,  leaving  the 
farmer  with  an  income  potential  that  is 
comparable  to  the  depression  dnys  of  the 

1930's. 

This  is  the  rather  astonishing  revela- 
tion that  has  come  to  a  nc?.'  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  has  been  a  great 
experience  to  have  had  tha  opportunity 
to  serve  with  the  very  abis  aiid  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  f!\.Ir.  WnixTENl  pnd  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  IMr.  NatcherI, 
as  well  as  the  rankir.g  minoJ-ity  niembcr, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinods  [Mr.  Mi- 
chel]. All  have  displayed  with  distinc- 
tion a  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired 
only  by  years  of  dedication,  study,  and 
interest  in  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
Farmers  and  consumers  alike  are  fortu- 
nate indeed  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
their  ser%-ices  over  the  yeans.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouii  fMr.  HullI  an.d 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico   [Mr. 


MoRRisl  have  likewise  added  greatly  to 
t!ie  committee  in  its  many  and  varied 
considerations. 

I  thin.k  it  is  well  tliat  we  take  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
consmner  as  well  as  the  farmer  in  the 
Icr  i.siation  that  is  before  us.  To  bciu 
with,  what  are  some  of  the  items  in  this 
appropriation  that  is  of  such  great  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  the  consumer?  I 
.'-hall  try  to  identify  but  a  very  few  of 
them. 

May  I  first  refer  to  page  52  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  title  I,  "General  Activi- 
ties." The  first  item  we  notice  therein  is 
A'-ncullural  Research  Service.  Under 
tliis  title,  we  find  such  items  as  general 
research,  plant  and  animal  disease  and 
post  control,  cooperative  State  research 
service,  the  Extension  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  which  has  such 
items  li.'.ted  under  it  as  watershed  plan- 
ning, watcrslicd  protection,  flood  preven- 
tion, the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment. Consumer  Marketing  Service, 
agricultural  conservation  program,  a 
cropland  conservation  program,  con.ser- 
vaiion  reserve  program,  emergency  con- 
servation measures,  and  a  good  many 
others. 

And  what  have  all  of  these  got  to  do 
with  the  consumer?  And  how  does  he 
derive  either  any  benefit  or  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  moneys  that  are  expended 
for  each  of  tliese  many  and  varied  pio- 
grams? 

It  is  within  the  scope  of  these  pro- 
grams that  we  in  America  liave  achieved 
the  very  enviable  ability  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  in  not  only  sufficient  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  to  take  care  of  all 
of  our  own  needs  and  demands,  but  also 
in  such  quantities  that  we  are  able  to 
sui^iily  the  needs  of  a  great  number  of 
the  rest  of  tiie  nations  of  the  world.  Let 
me  very  briefly  identify  a  few  of  tlicm— 
for  instance,  the  number  of  research 
projects  that  produce  the  new  varieties 
of  grain,  the  new  strains  of  cattle,  hy- 
brid corn,  or  those  tliat  have  prevented 
or  eradicated  the  many  and  varied  plant 
and  animal  diseases  and  pests. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  House  with  all 
of  the  emphasis  I  can  muster  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  activities  in  the 
field  of  research  in  each  one  of  these 
fields  over  the  years,  we  as  a  nation  v.ould 
not  have  been  in  a  position  today  to  even 
raise  our  own  needs  of  food  and  fiber. 
While  it  certainly  is  true  that  tlic  results 
of  research  have  a  direct  rclationsliip  to 
tiie  production  capacity  and  income  of 
the  farmer,  it  is  just  as  true,  and  in  my 
estimation,  even  more  important,  that 
they  provide  the  assurance  to  the  con- 
sumer that  the.se  foods  are  going  to  be 
available  at  a  price  he  can  pay.  It  is 
common  knowledge  to  anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  farming  business  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  that  theie  are  many  kinds  of 
pestilence  that  constantly  tlireaten  pro- 
duction of  any  and  all  farm  commodi- 
ties. Let  me  recall  very  briefly,  if  you 
will,  the  experience  tliat  has  been  a 
threat  to  wheat  fanners  for  as  many 
years  as  I  can  remember;  namely,  the 
problem  of  rust. 

We  can  go  back  all  the  way  to  the 
1920's,  and  certainly  it  was  true  in  the 
1930's,  that  the  rust  epidemics  were  so 


bad  that  many  burned  entire  fields  of 
wheat  because  they  were  not  worth  har- 
vesting. Now,  had  our  research  people 
not  been  able  to  produce  new  rust- 
resistant  varieties,  and  to  have  done  so 
consistently  and  periodically  with  the 
cycles  that  are  ciiaracteristic  of  njst,  this 
Nation  would  not  be  producing  any 
wheait  today.  The  same  is  true  of  almost 
every  crop  you  can  think  of.  and  whether 
\i  be  hybrid  corn,  a  new  variety  of  ap- 
ples, hybrid  chickens  or  turkeys,  all  of 
tlicrrt  have  been  responsible  for  the 
at)ili1iy'  to  improve  the  production  that 
is  so-essential  to  today's  supply  of  food 
and  adequate  diet  that  is  available  to 
every  ciiizcn  of  the  United  States. 

It  ifoPows  logically,  and  of  equal  ini- 
portaince,  to  note  the  work  that  has 
beenidone  in  the  matter  of  conserving 
our  Nation's  soil.  And  whether  it  be 
the  watershed  planning  programs,  flood 
prevcaition.  resource  conservation  and 
development,  or  the  many  other  soil 
consei'vation  programs,  each  of  them  is 
respoiisible  for  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  fertility  and  productiveness  of 
the  greatest  natural  resource  we  have; 
namely,  a  productive  soil.  A  nation's 
growth,  progress,  and  strength  will  never 
be  any  greater  than  its  ability  to  supply 
its  people  with  food  and  fiber,  the  very 
vital  essentials  of  life.  Often  this  a.sset 
is  overlooked  and  not  properly  evaluated. 

We  might  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  which  is 
generally  known  throughout  th.e  caiui- 
try  as  the  soil  bank,  and  has  been  la- 
fled  as  a  program  whereby  you  jiay 
someone  for  not  raising  something. 
However,  there  is  another  ])hase  of  this 
program  that  is  equally  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  namely,  that  this  is  land 
that  has  been  put  aside  because  we  do 
not  need  it  at  the  moment,  and  so  we 
conserve  its  fertility  and  its  productive 
capacity  for  the  day  when  we  will  need 
it— and  that  day  may  not  be  too  far 
away,  as  we  look  at  the  continuous  in- 
crease in  population  and  at  the  same 
time  note  the  continuous  demand  for 
land  to  provide  adequate  space  for  the 
housing,   transportation   and   all   of   the 

many  requirements  that  the  mci'eased 
population  needs. 

And  so  we  see  that  6very  one  of  these 
urogiams  bear  great  importance  to  the 
future  well-being  of  this  Nation  and  all 
of  its  people.  Certainly  the  same  can 
be  said  for  adequate  credit  being  pro- 
vided through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  order  that  the  respective 
production  units  can  be  adequately  fi- 
nanced, so  they  can  meet  the  ever-in- 
creasing burden  of  necessary  invest- 
ments and  production  costs  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  scientific  develop- 
ments that  again  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding increased  productive  capacity. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  special 
Kchool  milk  program,  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  yes.  the  consumer  protec- 
tive marketing  and  regulatory  program, 
each  of  them  making  sure  that  there  is 
adequate  and  proper  distribution  of 
foods,  readily  available  to  everyone,  giv- 
ing assurance  that  we  will  continue  to 
be  the  best-fed  Nation  in  the  world.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  your  commit- 
tee has  given  long  and  tedious  delibera- 
tion to  each  one  of  these  appropriations, 


in  order  that  we  may  strengthen,  rather 
than  weaken  this  Nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  to  provide  production  stabil- 
ity so  that  we  will  not  be  faced  with  the 
dangers  of  having  our  food  supply  cur- 
tailed or  crippled  by  the  unavoidable 
causes  of  nature  that  can  bring  disaster 
to  the  production  of  so  many  of  oiu*  very 
vital  crops. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  your  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  restore  the  hundred 
million  dollars  of  moneys  to  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  because 
it  is  a  program  that  deals  specifically 
with  the  improved  production  capacity 
of  a  good  many  farms  that  would  not 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  and  the 
assistance   of   this  kind   of  a   program. 

Tlie  results  of  research  and  conserva- 
tion programs  are  so  in  evidence  by  the 
fact  that  it  takes  only  18  percent  of  the 
average  family  income  in  this  country 
to  adequately  feed  our  people,  whereas 
in  many  other  countries,  Russia,  partic- 
ularly, this  same  ratio  is  as  high  as  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  average 
family  income.  Tliis  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  research  that  has  in- 
creased in-oduction  by  better  yielding 
and  better  quality  products.  All  of  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
cost-price  squeeze  that  is  so  well  identi- 
fied on  page  3  of  the  committee  report, 
which  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
cost  of  production  has  consistently  gone 
up,  and  yet  the  prices  received  by  the 
producers  have  just  as  consistently  been 
going  down,  ever  since  1945. 

What  a  significant  wealth  this  pro- 
vides to  this  Nation  and  to  its  many  peo- 
ple, whether  we  consider  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  supplies  of  food  that 
we  have  and  our  ability  to  produce  them, 
or  we  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  available  knowledge  that  is  in  our 
possession  in  order  that  we  might  be  able 
to  combat  the  many  hazards  that  will 
come  in  the  way  of  food  production  as 
we  look  to  the  years  ahead,  remembering 
that  our  demands  are  going  to  be  great- 
er, our  resources  are  going  to  be  smaller, 
and  possibly  the  problems  in  connection 
with   production   are   going   to   be   even 

greater  than  those  we  have  witnessed, 
experienced,  yes.  and  conquered,  up  to 
this  day. 

The  full  scope  of  these  results  to  the 
consumer,  however,  are  not  recognized 
until  we  begin  to  explore  what  these  con- 
ditions might  liave  been  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Many  of  us  remember  the 
realities  prior  to  World  War  II.  and  tlie 
events  that  have  taken  place  since.  I 
recall  only  too  well  when,  prior  to  World 
War  II,  we  then  had  the  same  problems 
that  we  have  now,  large  surpluses  of 
grains,  of  dairy  products  and  food  items 
in  general,  that  were  giving  us  great  stor- 
age and  production  problems  that  had 
necessitated  various  control  programs. 
World  War  II  came  along,  and  it  was 
only  a  very  short  time  until  we  found 
ourselves  in  exactly  the  reverse  situation. 

Let  me  again  take  wheat  as  an  example 
of  what  I  mean.  In  1940  we  had  great 
supplies  of  wheat,  as  we  have  now.  We 
filled  commodity  credit  bins  all  over  the 
counti-y  and  were  wondering  what  in  the 
world  we  were  going  to  do  for  additional 
storage  space.  Within  a  matter  of  less 
than  3  years,  we  not  only  had  used  up 


all  of  our  supplies,  we  had  increased  our 
production  capacity  by  removing  all  re- 
strictions, and  encouraged  farmers  to 
produce  to  capacity.  I  remember  con- 
ducting meetings  in  which  we  were  re- 
questing wheat  farmers  to  sweep  out 
their  granaries  and  bring  to  the  market 
any  amount  that  they  might  have, 
whether  it  be  5  bushels  or  500  bushels, 
and  offered  to  pay  them  30  cents  a  bushel 
bonus  just  to  deliver  that  wheat. 

It  might  be  well  for  ujs  to  very  briefly 
recall,  too,  the  ration  stamps  and  how  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  ration  book  with 
you  at  the  store  in  order  to  buy  meat. 
butter,  sugar  and  many  of  the  other 
essential  food  commodities.  But  possibly 
even  more  significant  was  the  price  of 
those  commodities  on  the  market  at  that 
time.  Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  remember 
that  wheat  was  in  excess  of  $3  a  bushel, 
barley  was  $2.50,  flax  was  high  at  $7.50. 
beef  on  the  hoof  was  35  cents  a  pound, 
but,  you  know,  I  do  not  recall  hearing 
anybody  complain  that  farmers  were 
getting  too  much  money  even  in  those 
days;  in  fact,  they  were  rather  continu- 
ously encouraged  to  produce  a  little  more 
at  any  cost.  And  so  we  see  that  these 
programs  of  research,  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  of  providing  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  production  abilities  are  actually  a 
guarantee  that  we  are  not  going  t-o  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  having  to 
ration  food  or  pay  excessive  prices,  prices 
that  might  well  be  almost  double  of  what 
they  are  in  the  market  today. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  fine 
returns  that  have  resulted  from  research 
and  conservation  programs.  This  is  not 
to  say.  however,  that  all  moneys  appro- 
priated in  these  bills  are  necessarily  well 
spent,  for  there  is  great  opportunity  for  a 
duplication  of  effort,  a  waste  of  money  in 
unnecessary  programs  that  might  much 
better  be  spent  to  explore  new  fields  and 
problems  that  continually  develop. 

While  the  committee  has  done  its  very 
best  in  making  these  evaluations  at  this 
time,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a 
reassessment  is  always  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  research  and  conservation 

dollar  expenditure  is  most  productive. 
To  do  so  is  truly  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer  and  farmer  alike. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  want  to  say  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  seen  a  more  able  Member 
of  Congress  come  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  than  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel  1.  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  other  new  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  this  year,  all  of  whom 
have  contributed  greatly.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota is  making  a  very  excellent  presenta- 
tion which  clearly  demonstrates  the 
knowledge  he  exhibited  throughout  the 
hearings.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  the  gentleman  has  and  will  continue 
to  make  a  great  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  to  America,  includ- 
ing the  consumers. 
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I\Ir.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  those  vei-y  kmd,  gra- 
cious, and  flatteruig  remarks. 

Eut,  Mv.  Chairman,  what  about  the 
r.u-nicr?  What  assurance  docs  he  have 
that  he  will  be  ami)ly  rewarded  for  the 
work  and  the  effort  that  he  has  put  into 
this  gicat  national  productive  iniit?  I 
said  at  the  cutset  that  1;p  micht  be  hi- 
chned  to  view  this  expenditure  of  money 
V.  ith  sc'ine  dis^^iist  and  s.->:ne  disappoint- 
ment, and  fiankly,  I  think  justifiably  so. 
For  the  committee;  report,  the  many 
.-tatlitics  that  are  contained  in  the  hcar- 
in^;:.'5.  seme  of  whicli  have  been  procured 
by  icstimony,  others  that  have  been  pro- 
cured by  rcsearcli  and  diliircnt  work  en 
ihe  pan  of  the  commhltce  staff,  all  indi- 
cate th.i.t  t}ie  farmer's  iiieome  has  con- 
sistently gone  down  to  the  point  where 
he  is  ncv\-  faced  with  conditions  that  are 
comparable  to  the  depressxon  days  of  the 
1030's.  It  matters  not  which  of  the 
many  .studies  and  aiialy^es  that  have 
been  mr.cio  of  tlic  .subject  vc  use.  whctlier 
it  be  taken  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Farm  Income  Situation,  or  the 
Sur\cy  of  Current  Business  as  prepared 
bv  the  U  S.  Department  cf  Commerce,  or 
if  it  be  taken  from  tlic  Economic  Indi- 
cators as  prc'ared  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic C-^mmit tee.  and  I  could  c^o  on  and 
list  a  ?ood  many  more,  every  one  of  them 
shows  that  the  net  inccme  is  down  and 
that  the  farmer's  return  for  liis  labor, 
manaremerit.  and  investment  has  de- 
creased consistently.  Otu*  report  indi- 
cates that  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  has  dropped  from  52  to  37 
cents  since  194.5,  and  that  his  return  oh 
labor,  management,  and  investment  has 
dropped  from  21.2  to  8.2  percent.  This 
is  further  substantiated  when  v.e  look 
at  the  extent  to  which  farm  indebtedness 
has  grown  durincf  recent  years,  now  hav- 
ir.?  reached  the  point  of  uhcre  it 
amounts  to  S2.86  for  every  dollar  of  net 
nicomc,  which  is  seriotis  when  v.'e  con- 
sider the  fact  that  it  is  more  than  50 
cents  higher  than  it  was  in  192D,  just 
before  tl:e  crash  and  the  great  depres- 
.sion. 

While  there  are  larte  amounts  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  tlie  purposes  of  cariyin? 
out  price-support  programs  and  existing 
crop-control  programs,  they  do  not  indi- 
cate that  there  is  "loini  to  be  a.ny  im- 
provement in  the  farmer's  income.    In 

fact,  in  the  analysis  as  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  thoy  state 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  crops  are  likely  to  average  lower  in 
1955  than  in  1904,  as  further  changes 
are  made  in  Federal  pro-^rams.  with  in- 
creases in  various  Go\ernment  payments 
wh'ch  will  offset  some  of  the  revenues 
lost,  as  a  result  of  lower  market  prices. 

Obviously,  this  presents  a  problem 
that  is  worthy  of  cur  most  serious  con- 
sideration today,  as  \vc  are  concerned 
v.ith  appropriating  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  these  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1956.  During  the 
lifetime  of  farm  pro.^rams,  we  have  spent 
many  billions  of  dollars  seemingly  to  no 
avail,    because    the    farmer's    economuc 


problems  today  are  just  as  t,rave  as  they 
were  30  years  ago  at  the  fcegimting  of 
these  many  farm  programi 

While  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  your 
committee  to  change  any  oif  these  items 
which  are  lc;-:islative  matters,  for  we  are 
confined  to  appropriating  the  moneys 
nece.ssaiT  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
programs  that  arc  in  eNistciice  and  t'nose 
that  are  to  come,  it  still  bc<  omes  a  point 
for  us  to  consider,  whetho:'  or  not  ade- 
quate return  is  received  f o  ■  the  moneys 
expended.  It  is  my  opinic  n,  and  I  am 
sure  one  that  is  sliared  'oy  a  good  many 
farmers,  that  we  have  net  been  getting 
our  money's  worth  for  tl;ese  expendi- 
tures in  recent  years. 

This  is  evidenced  throus  hout  the  en- 
tire committee  report  show  n?  the  many 
inequities  of  farm  incoma  v,hen  com- 
pared to  incomo  in  eveiy  opier  category 
of  our  populace  and  business  enterprises. 
Whatever  comparison  ciie  may  want  to 
make,  they  all  come  out  exactly  the  same, 
whether  we  look  at  the  farm  income  tax 
returits,  which  incident allj,-  show  that 
more  than  34  percent  of  jhese  returns 
show  a  net  loss,  as  ccmparsd  to  a  profit, 
or  if  we  look  at  existing  markets  or  price 
supports,  all  of  them  .<^ho"v•  nn  economic 
return  for  the  farmer's  eflorls  that  is 
down  .substantially — and  l|  cannot  help 
but  think  what  a  calamity  it  would  be 
if  other  segments  of  our  Nfition  had  ex- 
perienced comparable  rcc'jction.s  in  in- 
come. Every  other  scj^mert  of  our  so- 
ciety has  coritinuously  enjcK'cd  increases 
in  income,  which  accounts  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  things  a  farmer  has 
to  buy  that  arc  essei-'.tial  tolhis  livelihood 
and  operation  needs.  Y(?t.  there  are 
those  who  want  to  imnlv  that  there  is  a 
sub.?tant)al  degree  of  ineftciency  when 
related  to  the  production  ot  food.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  that  has 
been  pcnsetrated  on  the  American 
Nation  in  a  good  loner  time.  The  facts 
are  that  agriculture  has  been  able  to 
continue  and  even  to  expand  its  produc- 
tion capacity  v/ith  a  continuous  reduced 
income,  the  increased  food  prices  being 
accountable  only  to  the  ccst  of  manu- 
facturing   and   processing    and    market- 

intr.  Yet  many  of  the  same  people  who 
are  prone  to  be  critical  cf  firm  programs 
aiid  farmcis  in  general  found  it  neces- 
saiT  to  make  responsive  incteases  in  their 
cost  of  operation,  but  continued  to  ex- 
pect that  farmers  woulq  produce  in 
greater  quantity  for  less. 

The  sad  part  of  this  storjT  is  that  much 
of  this  economic  distress  that  is  so  prev- 
alent on  farms  today  has  actually  been 
perpetrated  by  Govcrnme»it  programs, 
policies,  and  expenditures.  Government 
re-ulations  have  been  som.iv.'hat  respon- 
sible in  varied  degrees  ^r  minimum 
v.ages.  limited  workweek. '  even  freight 
rates,  taxes,  interest,  infiatijon.  and  many 
other  factors,  all  of  which  increase  the 
farmer's  cost  of  product ^n.  Govern- 
ment has  played  an  even  .njreater  role  in 
establishing  the  present  farm  price 
structure  by  reduced  support  prices,  ctu-- 
tailcd  production,  and  accumulated  sur- 
pluses that  are  a  constart  depressing 
factor  on  prevailing  market  prices.  Gov- 
ernment as  well  has,  through  varied  pro- 
grams and   huge   expenditures,   encour- 


aged production  by  improved  farming 
practices,  irrigation  projects,  shifting  of 
crops  into  areas  that  formeily  did  not 
I)roduce  such  crops,  and  even  more  im- 
portant. Commodity  Credit  sales  on  the 
domestic  market  have  had  a  direct  in- 
fluence in  curtailing  market  prices. 
That  this  is  true  is  certainly  emijhasized 
by  the  Secretary's  admission  that  these 
sales  Vv ere  necessary  in  orJir  to  make  the 
present  programs  work.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  farmer  may  regard  the  ap- 
propriations in  this  bill  v.^ith  di.'=;gust 
when  he  recognizes  that  these  moneys 
permit  such  actions  to  take  place,  mak- 
ing it  more  important  to  have  the  pro- 
grams woik  than  to  permit  a  rea.sonable 
market  price  to  prevail,  which  the  pro- 
?  ram  was  designed  to  accompli.'-h  in  the 
first  place. 

If  this  sounds  like  doubletalk,  it  is 
only  because  this  is  what  such  actions 
actually  are. 

Within  the  realm  of  these  varied  Gov- 
rrnmcnt  activities  as  they  relate  to  pro- 
duction costs  and  available  prices  we 
certainly  find  a  substantial  Government 
responsibility  for  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion.s  that  i^revail  today.  These  facts 
set  forth  vcit  clearly  tlie  responsibility 
of  Government  to  accomplish  an  im- 
l')i-ovcd  income  and  economic  opportunity 
for  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber,  by 
virtue  of  conditions  that  it  has  played  a 
sir'nificaiit  part  in  creating. 

It  was  Generally  accepted  in  the  1930's 
titat  75  percent  of  jxtrity  of  inrome  was 
then  inadequate,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
just  as  inadequate  today,  more  thrn  30 
years  later.  It  was  the  i^rime  puri^ose  in 
cstabli-shing  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  commodity  credit  loans  at 
that  time  to  raise  the  market  prices  by 
usin?  this  means  of  keeping  excess  com- 
modities off  the  market,  thereby  pcnnit- 
ting  orderly  marketing  with  supply  and 
demand  functioning  to  improve  prices. 
tinder  the  present  system,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion now  actually  u.ses  its  stocks  and  au- 
thorities for  punioses  of  depressing  tiie 

market  and  preventing  the  normal  mar- 
ket   response    to    supply    and    demand. 

Such  policies  can  only  place  further  re- 
spon.^ibility  directly  on  Government  for 
the  prevailing  uiidesirable  price  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  fanners  are  fur- 
ther disturbed  v.hen  tliey  then  note  that 
becau.-'e  of  these  conditions  there  are  fur- 
ther G3vernment  suggestions  that  we 
now  remove  more  tlian  2' 2  million  fami- 
lies from  faiTns  into  other  occupatior.s. 
seemin".ly  because  other  occujiations  are 
more  profitable  arid  would  provide  a  bet- 
ter income  for  these  individuals. 

Their  only  justification  for  making 
these  suggestions  seems  to  be  that  we  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  small,  inciTuient 
family  operations,  expecting  that  v.e  can 
produce  the  same  amount  of  food  on 
larger  operations  for  less  money.  This  is 
a  rather  unique  suggestion,  when  we  note 
the  hi.stoo'  of  present-day  a-giiculture 
around  the  world,  with  Ru.ssia  havin-'  by 
far  the  highest  percentage  of  cost  for 
food  of  the  average  family  income  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  that  this  is  also 
v.here  we  find  the  largest  faims.  with  the 
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greatest  direction  and  regulation  by  gov- 
ernment. 

We  mi^dit  do  well  to  give  some  sincere 
thought  to  the  many  further  problems 
that  would  come  to  rural  areas  were  such 
a  suggestion  to  become  a  reality.  The 
movement  of  9  million  people  into  other 
occupations  and  metropolitan  areas 
would  create  a  very  i-esounding  effect  on 
tlie  entire  makeup  of  our  country  in  the 
future.  It  would  generate  many  un- 
thou;:ht  of  problems  to  rural  communi- 
ties, local  units  of  government,  such  as 
tiie  townshii),  the  county,  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  even  States,  wliich  in  turn 
would  have  farther  far-reachiiig  effects 
on  educational  systems,  churches,  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  problems, 
welfare,  retraining  costs,  and  many 
others. 

I  have  sincerely  felt  that  all  of  these 
items  are  of  such  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  entire  Nation  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  give  thought  to  them  as 
we  continue  to  apiJiopriate  moneys  for 
Goverirment  activities  that  arc  so  di- 
rectly related  to  the  future  of  every  seg- 
ment of  our  populace  and  every  sector  of 
our  countiT. 

Wliile  I  heartily  recommend  this  bill 
to  the  House,  and  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  deliberations,  wisdom,  and 
judgment  in  establishing  the  appropria- 
tions at  the.se  levels,  I  do  so  only  with  the 
hope  that  future  approj^riations  may  find 
e.xpcnditures  of  these  moneys  seiwing  an 
improved  jDurpose  with  better  results  to 
raial  America, 

May  I  further  encourage  eveiy  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  every  citizen  with 
either  a  consvmier  or  an  agricultural  in- 
terest to  read  and  study  the  committee 
report  as  well  as  the  committee  hearings, 
for  they  cordain  infoi-m.ation  with  which 
we  must  be  conversant  if  v.'e  hope  to  ac- 
complish the  previja^ly  stated  objectives 
in  the  futun^ 

Ml-.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  is  considering  one  of  the  most 
important  appropriations  measures  of 
this  session — the  agriculture  appropri- 
ations bill. 

American  agriculture  provides  jobs  for 

12  million  people  and  profits  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  businesses.  Farm- 
ing alone  employs  6.1  million  workers — 
more  than  llio  combined  employment  of 
the  transportation,  public  utilities,  steel, 
and  auto  industries.  Tlie  farmer  and 
his  family  spend  about  S40  billion  a  year 
for  goods  and  services,  and  their  prod- 
ucts make  possible  an  S80  billion  a  year 
food  industry. 

Farming  uses  more  pctroleiun  than 
any  other  industry  -  and  one-third  as 
much  steel  as  the  auto  industry.  Agri- 
culture's assets  of  $230  billion  are  about 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cunent  assets 
Of  all  U.S.  corporations;  or  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  market  value  of  all  cor- 
poration stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 
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This  massive  industi-y  also  provides 
the  American  people  the  greatest  bar- 
gains in  the  history  of  food  marketing. 
The  average  American  family  spends 
less  than  19  percent  of  its  take-home  pay 
for  food.  We  pay  72  percent  more  for 
medical  care  than  we  did  in  1950.  52  per- 
cent more  for  professional  services,  37 
percent  more  for  hou.sing,  and  38  per- 
cent more  for  transportation;  but  we  pay 
the  farmer  15  percent  less  for  his  prod- 
ucts than  we  did  in  1950.  In  addition, 
last  year  this  efficient  industry,  composed 
of  only  8  percent  of  the  American  people, 
provided  ar^ricultural  exports  worth  over 
S6  billion,  thus  coritributing  a  net  of  $2.3 
billion  to  ou_i'  trade  balance  situation. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  obvious 
that  American  agriculture  represents  the 
greatest  success  story  of  all  time.  Yet, 
the  people  directly  responsible  for  this 
success,  the  people  on  America's  family 
farms,  are  not  receiviirg  their  fair  bene- 
fit from  this  abundance.  The  per  capita 
income  of  Americans  on  farms  is  less 
than  tv.o-thirds  of  that  received  by  non- 
farm  people— about  63  percent.  The 
cause  is  obvious — farm  production  ex- 
IJOnses  have  followed  the  rising  trend  of 
our  overall  economy,  while  farm  receipts 
have  lan-.uJshed  at  levels  reminiscent  of 
the  1930s. 

in  1947  farm  production  expenses  aver- 
aged 57.6  percent  of  cash  receipts.  Last 
year  this  figure  was  80.1  percent  and  ris- 
ing. The  1933  figure  was  80.9  percent. 
While  retail  food  prices  have  increased 
29  percent  in  the  past  16  years,  net  farm 
income  has  gone  down  29  percent.  In 
the  last  4  years  the  costs  of  f  ai-nri  produc- 
tion increased  more  than  $3  billion.  The 
$700  million  increase  in  realized  net 
farm  income  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  last  4  years  is 
actually  in  terms  of  inflated  dollars— not 

real  dollars.  The  real  dollar  increase,  in 
t^rms  of  1960  dollars,  was  only  $200  mil- 
lion— far  below  the  great  increase  en- 
joyed by  other  segments  of  the  economy. 
The  number  of  farmers  reporting  a  net 
I0.SS  increased  from  29.8  percent  in  1962 

to  34  percent  in  1963.  Only  15.4  percent 
of  the  business  and  professional  group 
Showed  a  net  loss  for  1963. 

The  evidence  of  the  cost-price  squeeze 
as  revealed  in  the  committee  report  on 
this  bill  would  stagger  the  confidence  of 
any  corporation  executive.  I  quote  from 
that  report: 

While  the  gross  national  product  has  in- 
crc,-»sed  from  $214  billion  in  1945  to  $622 
billion  in  1964,  while  annual  per  capita  non- 
fnrin  income  h.'ts  increased  from  SI. 164  to 
$2,181  during  this  period,  while  average 
gross  hourly  earnings  for  factoryworkers 
have  gone  down  fron.  22.7  to  18  percent  of 
consumer  income,  compared  to  50  percent 
or  more  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer  food 
dollar  has  declined  from  52  to  37  cents,  and 
his  return  on  Ir.bor.  management,  and  in- 
vestment has  decreased  from  21.2  percent  to 
8.2  percent. 

The  report  goes  on  to  note  that  from 
1945  to  19G4.  average  farm  investment 
■went  up  377  percent,  farm  debt  ■went  up 
334  percent,  and  net  income  as  a  percent 
of  investment  went  down  61.3  percent. 
Farm  indebtedness  increased  $12  billion, 


from  $26.2  billion  to  $38.3  billion  in  the 
last  4  years  alone. 

These  figures  are  necessarily  cold  and 
stark,  but  the  problems  created  are  hu- 
man. A  constituent  of  mine,  a  f ann  wife 
with  seven  children,  expressed  the  com- 
mon plight  of  America's  family  farmers. 
She  and  h§r  family  run  a  240-acre  grain 
and  dau-y  farm,  a  $100,000  investment. 
They  produce  between  $15,000  and  $20.- 
000  in  gross  sales  per  year  which  brines 
a  net  profit  of  $3,000.  In  her  own  words, 
■"We  do  our  job  100  percent,  our  return 
is  75  pei-cent." 

For  another  viewpoint,  I  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remaiks  the  Grain  Terminal 
Association  "Daily  Radio  Round-up"  for 
May  19: 

D.'in.Y   R.^DIO   RotTN-DITP 

A  farmer  who  runs  his  own  spread  Is  called 
a  "sole  proprietor"  in  official  Government 
lingo.  In  1963  there  were  3.2  miUion  of  these 
sole  farm  proprietors  filing  income  tax  re- 
turns with  the  Federal^Ghvernm^nt.  Only 
8  percent  of  them  had  adjust^«t,gK5ss  incomes 
of  $10, GOO  or  mor«!  for  the  year  of  1963.  And 
it  is  shocking  to  learn  that  on.y  6  percent 
of  that  higher  income  group  reported  net 
Incomes,  after  expenses,  of  $10,000  or  more. 

Let's  £ee"*Tl9ffmany  farmers  we're  talking 
about  here.  Eigl^  percent  of  3.2  million  sole 
pr.opriet<3r  farme»  is  256,000.  That's  the 
number  of  farm^j  who  had  adjusted  gross 
incomes  in  the  ■0,000-and-above  category. 
But  only  6  peroent  of  them  reported  a  net 
income  of  $10,000  or  more.  That's  only  15.360 
farmers. 

We're  Informed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  that 
these  high-production  farmers  are  among  the 
best  in  the  NatioU.  It  says  they  are  all  mak- 
ing money.  No  <ieed  to  worry  about  them. 
But  apparently  pie  Budget  Bureau  people 
haven't  been  dojftg  their  homework  on  the 
Internal  Revenue^ reports.  When  only  one- 
hCilf  of  1  percent,"  or  1  out  of  200  farmers. 
made  a  net  Incoijie  of  $10,000  or  better,  de- 
spite their  huge  investments  in  land,  man- 
agement, and  eqillpment,  something  is  very, 
very  wrong. 

Well.  Congress  is  going  to  take  a  look  at 
food  marketing  to  see  if  there  is  too  much 
margin  between  the  farm  and  the  constmaer's 
dfnner  table.  Maybe  there's  something  there. 
Maybe  not.  Last  year  farmers  received  37 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  consumers  spent  for 
food  at  retail.  Believe  it  or  not,  they  used 
to  receive  51   cents.     That  wras  back  In   1947. 

This    marketing    study    is    an    important 

thing.  It  is  being  made  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  and  it  will 
be  a  whopper  of  a  study.  Congress  created 
the  Commission  last  year  at  President  John- 
son's urging.  It  is  made  up  of  15  people — 
5  Senators.  5  Representatives,  and  5  people 
from  the  public. 

A  real  hard-rock  study  of  food  marketing 
has  been  needed  for  some  time  for  many 
reasons.  One  of  them  Is  to  find  out  Just 
how  many  food  marketing  corporations  are 
Ij'cttlng  in.to   farming   itself. 

We  doubt  very  much,  however,  that  It  will 
be  able  to  rr.ise  the  37-cent  share  that  the 
farmer  gets  from  the  consumer's  food  dollar. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  farmer's 
share  is  down.  We  all  know  that.  But  it 
doesn't  take  a  college  economist  to  discover 
the  main  reason  which  is  simply  that  farm 
prices  are  down — way  down  from  what  they 
were  back  in  1947. 

The  radish  farmer  gets  less  per  radish. 
Tlie  wheat  farmer  gets  less  per  bushel.  The 
dairy  farmer  gets  less  per  gallon.  The  live- 
stock farmer  gets  less  per  pound. 

Meanwhile,  the  consumer  pays  more  for 
the  finished  food  product  than  he  did  back 
in  1947.  So  naturally  the  farmer's  share  Is 
do'wn.     It  couldn't  be  otherwise. 
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A  study  commission  has  no  authority  to 
force  the  food  industry  to  trlin  its  charges, 
and  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  those 
charges  are  out  of  line.  But  even  if  those 
chari^es  could  be  trimmed  a  few  million  here 
and  tliere.  would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  farm- 
ers ?  We  doubt  It.  Wliat  farmers  need  are 
hotter  prices  for  what  they  produce  and  sell. 
This  food  marketing  study  is  a  good  thing, 
we're  sure,  but  what  concerns  the  farmer 
n:ost  are  the  prices  he  receives  at  the  tailgate 
of  his  trxick. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  get  its 
money  from  this  bill.  But  will  the  De- 
partment do  its  job?  It  has  always  been 
my  uncierstanding  that  this  Deparunent 
was  created  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
in  the  overall  economy.  Yet  last  week 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  revealed 
that  the  benefits  from  $2  of  every  $3 
spent  by  the  Department  go  to  groups 
other  than  farmers.  It  was  earlier  re- 
vealed by  the  Secretary  that  at  least  one 
functioa  of  the  Department  was  being 
conducted  in  a  way  so  as  to  promote 
other  Government  programs,  not  to  ben- 
efit the  farmer. 

Every  year  Congress  dutifully  appro- 
priates money  to  the  Department,  pre- 
sumably to  benefit  our  farmers.  For 
every  dollar  spent  in  1948  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  farm  prices  and  income,  $25 
ai-e  spent  today.  In  1933  there  was 
1  USDA  employee  per  203  farmers; 
today  there  is  1  per  32  farmers.  What 
are  all  these  people  doing?  It  is  ob- 
vious that  they  are  rtot  helping  the  farm- 
ers. We  do  know  that  some  of  them  are 
engaged  in  foi-mulating  import  policies 
which  allowed  $31.1  billion  worth  of  sup- 
plementary agricultural  products  to  be 
imported  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
spending  S23.4  billion  to  stabilize  do- 
mestic prices  for  these  same  competi- 
tive crops.  We  also  know  that  in  1963 
some  USDA  employees  were  organizing 
Federal  irrigation  projects  which  pro- 
duced S189  million  worth  of  cotton  while 
the  CCC  was  realizing  a  loss  of  $171 
million  on  the  cotton  program.  Also  in 
1963  the  soil  bank  program  cost  the 
Government  $311  million  while  forage 
crops  irrigated  by  Federal  projects  were 
valued  at  $266  million.  It  obviously  re- 
quires many  great  minds  to  formulate 
the  intricate  CCC  grain  policies  in  which 
one  aiTTi  sells  Government  grain  stocks 
at  low  prices  to  raise  money  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  while  the  other 
arm  is  forced  by  law  to  buy  wheat  on 
the  resulting  low  grain  market.  The  plan 
to  cut  appropriations  from  one  of  the 
few  successful  Government  programs — 
the  soil  conservation  program — also  re- 
quires astute  planning.  Perhaps  the 
money  is  being  used  to  hire  part-time 
employees  to  fill  in  while  departmental 
executives  are  scattering  around  the 
country  to  explain  to  farmers  why  they 
have  now  been  declared  geographically 
disadvantaged:  enough  scattering  to 
increase  the  average  annual  travel  ex- 
penses almost  $14  million  since  1960  over 
the  1953-60  average.  I  must  say  it  takes 
a  certain  degree  of  administrative  genius 
to  be  able  to  remove  agriculture  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  did  not  rise  to  protest  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
the  contrary,  I  wholeheartedly  support 


any  assistance  to  America's  farmers. 
Certainly  the  concept  of  subsidies  is  not 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  agriculture.  Ex- 
tensive subsidy  programs  aid  business, 
labor,  homeowners  and  tenants,  vet- 
erans, foreign  countries,  and  others. 
What  I  do  protest  is  the  misu.sc  of  those 
funds.  The  benefits  simply  are  not 
reaching  the  intended  recipients.  I  hope 
that  my  collca5:ucs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  consider  this  today  and  later, 
when  the  farm  bill  is  presented. 

There  arc  those  who  would  allow  rural 
America  to  become  dominated  by  larger 
and  larger  farms.  The  President's 
Budget  Director  stilted  early  this  year, 
that  2'.:  million  farmoiis  of  America 
would  have  to  leave  their  farms  and  seek 
their  livelihood  in  other  occupations. 
The  President's  budget  t«icssai;e  to  the 
ConLTiess  this  year  stated:  ••p'armlng 
alone  cannot  be  exiJccted  to  provide  a 
decent  living  in  the  future  for  more  than 
1  million  farm  families,  even  with  Gov- 
ernment assistance."  Thetc  are  ominous 
statements  which  show  little  rc.c;ard  for 
the  welfare  o-  some  30  percent  of  the  U.S. 
populatioii  living  in  rui'al  communities 
of  up  to  2,500  and  on  the  farms  surround- 
ing them. 

Let  me  at  this  point  quote  a  statement 
which  reads  like  a  pi-ediction  of  things  to 
come  if  wc  stop  to  consider  the  full  im- 
pact of  present  policies  jind  trends  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours : 

Economic  causes  arc  goncriilly  regarded  as 
decisive.  There  was  a  trend  prior  to  tlie  fall 
of  the  Empire  toward  the  development  of 
large  estates,  witii  the  progressive  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  halids  of  the  few. 
Sni.ill-scale  farmers,  unable  io  compete  with 
the  large  plantations,  bcgaQ  migrating  to- 
ward the  cities,  causing  excessive  urbani;^a- 
tion  and  consequent  unemployment.  Peri- 
odic land  distribution  failed  to  arrest  this 
trend  and  ultimately  there  developed  a  great 
expanse  of  abandoned  agricultural  lands.  In- 
creased relief  for  the  poor  in  the  cities  neces- 
sitated heavier  taxation,  which  in  turn  drove 
greater  and  greater  numbers  into  the  ranks 
of  those  receiving  relief. 

Heavy  taxation  became  almost  prohibitive 
to  indtistry.  There  were,  moreover,  inequal- 
ities in  assessment  and  aollection.  The 
wealthy  people  often  avoided  paying  their 
share,  the  poor  were  unr.ble  to  pay.  so  the 
burden  inevitably  fell  with  prf-portionately 
greater  weight  on  the  middle  class.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  a  progressive  ctirt ailment 
of  the  latter  class  and  the  development  of 
an  ever-widening  gap  between  the  ricii  and 
the  poor. 

Anotiier  reflection  of  the  economic  strains 
in  the  Empire  was  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  And  with  the  decline  in  its  pur- 
C'lajing  power,  commerce  dv.-lndled  at  an 
alarmine;  rate.  Mf rchants  '^.Tre  further  dis- 
couraged when  the  Government  impresred 
shipowners  into  grain  trade  wiiere  profits 
were  small. 

Much  as  it  may  sound  like  a  descilp- 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
1984,  the  preceding  statement  is  actually 
a  quote  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  analyzing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  A.D. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FiNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chfeii-man,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  make  inquiry  about 
the  status  of  some  documents  involved 


in  the  feed  grains  program  since  it  was 
inaugurated  back  in  1961.  This  pro- 
gram has  provided  that  incentive  pay- 
ments to  faiTnci's  be  not  in  cash,  but  pay- 
ment in  kind,  that  is  directly  from  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  grains.  But  in  the 
operation  of  the  program  instead  of  the 
farmers  actually  receiving  Government 
stocks  and  thus  truly  getting  a  payment 
in  kind,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  seen  fit  to  go  through  a  different 
procedure  luider  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as'iists  the  individual  farmer 
In  marketing  these  payment-in-kind 
certificates. 

So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  farmer  receiving  the  cash 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  takes  the 
farmer's  payment-in-kind  certificate 
Willi  the  und.rstanding  that  the  farmer 
.sell  an  equivalent  amount  of  corn  in 
order  to  .CACt  the  money  back  into  the 
Treasury  to  replace  money  earlier  paid  to 
the  farmer. 

Well,  the  truth  is  that  this  has  been 
going  on  only  partially.  To  call  the  pro- 
gram a  payment-in-kind  program  is  a 
partial  fiction  because  we  have  had  a 
steady  accumulation  of  these  payment- 
in-kind  certificates  on  the  desk  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  of  April  30 
the  combined  Iced  grain  value  of  cert  fi- 
catcs  issued  for  the  crop  years  1962,  1963, 
and  1964  that  have  never  been  retired  is 
$1,671,125,685. 

Today  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  sell  all  the  Government  holdings 
in  feed  grains  in  order  to  retii-e  these 
feed  grain  certificates,  he  would  still  have 
a  sizable  quantity  of  certificates  left 
over.  In  other  words,  we  have  more  "in 
kind'*  certificates  than  we  have  "in 
kind." 

I  inquire  of  the  committee  if  any 
thought  was  given  in  your  proceedings 
to  appropriating  enough  cash  to  take 
these  unprocessed  certificates  out  of 
circulation  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Aeri- 
culture  would  no  longer  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  certificates  in  massive 
quantities  at  a  low  price. 

Government  feed  grain  stocks  would 
be  sold  noi-mally  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  not  less  than  105  percent 
of  support  prices  plus  carrying  charges. 
To  redeem  these  certificates,  however, 
the  SecretaiT  can  sell  at  market  price 
regardless  of  its  level.  So  he  theoreti- 
cally can  market  all  of  the  corn  he  nou- 
holds  at  100  percent  of  support  level- 
not  105  percent — and  thus  depress  the 
market  price  of  the  corn. 

So  I  raise  the  question  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  if  any  consideration 
has  been  given  to  this  problem.  The 
fact  that  these  certificates  have  not  been 
fully  processed  and  retired  each  year  and 
this  gigantic  warehouse  full  of  payment- 
in-kind  certificates  keeps  building  up 
year  after  year  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern. 

I  wonder  if  any  member  of  the  com- 
mitt-ce  can  .shed  some  light  on  this? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  that  the  committee 
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"ave  no  attention  to  providing  funds  to 
meet  the  problem  which  the  gentleman 
has  described.  I  have  no  reason  to  differ 
with  the  gentleman's  statement  as  to  the 
facts  because  I  had  been  unaware  of 
them  and  have  not  had  the  problem 
called  to  my  attention.  Taking  the  facts 
to  be  as  presented  by  the  gentleman, 
-vere  that  many  certificates  floating 
around  or  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department,  I  can  see  a  problem  really 
could  be  created.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
v.ent  along  at  the  outset  with  a  feeling 
of  some  mi-sgivings,  and  may  I  say  there 
are  not  too  many  farm  laws  about  which 
I  do  not  differ  in  certain  respects.  But 
vse  weie  trying  to  get  participation  in 
programs  and  trying  to  keep  the  non- 
participant  from  reaping  a  bonanza  and 
there  was  some  need  to  put  ffeed  grains 
and  other  commodities  on  the  market  so 
as  to  keep  the  thing  in  balance. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
In  view  of  his  statement  I  would  be  glad 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  have  an 
investigation  of  tiiis  matter.  It  really 
involves  ascertaining  the  facts  at  some 
early  date,  so  as  to  see  what  was  the 
effect,  and  what  remedy  may  be  pro- 
nded.  I  have  done  that  consistently  in 
the  year.- 1  have  been  chairman,  of  course 
-.nth  the  cooperation  of  the  minority  on 
the  committee. 

The  circumstances  described.  I  can  see, 
could  lead  to  serious  results  if  the  power 
•yere  improperly  used. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  say  to  the 
rentleman  that  the  expectation  is  that 
by  the  end  of  the  new  crop  year  we  will 
have  an  accumulation  of  unretired  cer- 
tificates valued  at  about  $2.5  billion.  It 
looks  like  the  problem  is  getting  worse 
instead  of  better. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  this 
his  attention. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  I  may.  I  wish  to 
point  out  one  other  thing.  In  our  report 
-ce  called  on  the  Department,  when 
making  payment  in  kind,  to  make  it 
mean  what  it  says. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  a  misnomer.  It  cannot  accurately 
and  properly  be  called  a  payment-in-kind 
program.  It  is  only  partially  so.  It  Is 
getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  say,  we  call  on 
them  to  restore  that  program  to  a  pay- 
ment-in-kind ba.sis. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  release  price 
'.vould  be  105  percent  of  support,  for  ex- 
ample, on  com.  Is  it  not  true  that  with 
respect  to  ofTgrade  commodities — I  do 
not  know  how  that  determination  is 
made — those  can  be  sold  at  much  lower 
;)rices?  Our  office  did  some  checking 
on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
offices  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
found  that  some  grain  sold  for  as  low  as 
19  percent  of  parity,  and  other  grain  at 
40  or  50  or  60  percent  of  parity.  Much 
of  this  is  verj'  good  feed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  offgrade.  The  in- 
te-rrated  operator  can  buy  this,  in  com- 
petition with  the  farmers  on  fixed  cost. 
It  is  a  terrible  problem  for  the  small 


family  farmer.  I  am  sure  the  gentJeman 
has  reviewed  that  problem- 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CRAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  aspects  of  this  year's  agricultural 
apiJropriations  bill  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  all  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  American  farmer. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  re- 
duction of  over  $1  billion  in  this  year's 
budget  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  let  us  never  overlook  the 
most  important  fact  which  is  behind 
every  effort  on  behalf  of  the  American 
farmer  and  rancher,  namely  the  impera- 
tive need  to  preserve  the  family  farm. 

I  must  admit  that  the  President's 
budget  message  statement  that  "in  the 
future  fai-ming  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  living  for  only  about  1 
million  farm  families"  gave  little  reason 
for  optimism  about  the  administration's 
plan  for  our  American  farmers.  It  is 
indeed  fnghtening  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  the  economy  of  my  State, 
South  Dakota,  or  the  national  economy 
for  that  matter,  if  more  than  2.5  million 
farmers  were  forced  off  the  land  and  sent 
to  the  city  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  assurance 
that  I  read  in  the  committee's  report  that 
"the  elimination  of  small  family  farms  as 
part  of  our  national  existence  would 
seriously  increase  our  social  and  welfare 
problems  in  everj'  urban  area  in  the 
United  States"  and  "it  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  practical  approach  to 
the  farm  problem  is  to  continue  programs 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  pres- 
ent 3.5  million  farmers  to  earn  a  living 
on  the  farm." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are 
several  other  portions  of  the  bill  which 
need  special  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
ai-eas  is  the  appropriations  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  its  wise 
action  in  restoring  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  action 
will  be  sustained. 

The  decisions  of  the  committee  to  re- 
store these  funds  and  refuse  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  Congress  at  last  may  be  realiz- 
ing that  the  agricultural  appropriatioiis 
bill  should  be  for  the  good  of  the  farmer 
and  the  good  of  this  country,  instead  of 
for  the  good  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
the  freetraders  who  would  leave  the 
American  producer  with  little  or  no  pro- 
tection for  his  livelihood. 

As  I  stated  in  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  any  reduction 
of  funds  from  the  current  level  will  not 
only  set  back  the  efforts  of  coiiservation 
practices  by  decades,  but  will  threaten 
an  already  lagging  rural  economy. 


According  to  facts  released  by  the 
South  Dakota  State  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  from 
January  1,  1960  through  December  31, 
1964,  South  Dakota's  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers paid  land  improvement  contractors 
over  $13.3  million  for  moving  66  million 
cubic  yards  of  earth  to  install  engineer- 
ing-type conservation  practices.  During 
this  same  period,  farmers  and  ranchers 
cooperating  with  their  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  to  develop  a  con- 
servation program  on  their  land,  planted 
27,500  acres  of  trees  and  purchased  $12 
million  worth  of  seeds  and  materials  to 
cari-y  out  their  programs.  All  figures 
combined  show  that  the  impact  upon 
South  Dakota's  economy  is  nearly  $35 
million  in  5  years — a  capital  investment 
in  South  Dakota's  two  basic  nattiral  re- 
sources— soil  and  water. 

But  South  Dakota's  land  and  water 
resources  are  more  than  year  to  year 
economics.  They  are  the  space  and  set- 
ting for  future  growth  which  meets  the 
goal  of  using  each  acre  to  its  fiHlest 
capabilities  and  treating  each  acre  ac- 
cording to  its  needs. 

The  result  of  reducing  funds  for  the 
conservation  program  would  be  the  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  movement.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  these  funds  are  not  kept 
at  the  current  spending  level  and  if  the 
new  revolving  fund  program  is  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  a  40-  to  50-percent 
decrease  in  participation. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  relatively  sim- 
ple. With  rural  income  lagging,  and 
v.-Ith  the  parity  pi-ice  at  the  lowest  level 
in  31  years,  the  farmer  cannot  meet  the 
required  50-percent  share  of  the  cost  of 
conseiwation  programs  and  will  simply 
not  apply  for  assistance.  Thus,  a  reduc- 
tion of  funds  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new  revolrtng  fund  technique  would 
pepalize  the  smaller  farmers  who  can 
least  afford  the  assistance,  but  who  are 
most  in  need  of  the  aid. 

I^nother  significant  reason  why  the 
fimds  must  be  restored  to  the  cuiTent 
level  is  tlie  fact  that  the  work  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  movement  is  far 
from  completed.  A  recent  survey  indi- 
cates that  districts  are  short  1.518  man- 
years  of  SCS  technical  assistance  needed 
to  meet  the  existing  backlog  of  applica- 
tions for  such  help. 

But  the  aspect  of  a  cut  in  funds  that 
is  most  frightening  is  the  fact  that  the 
reduction  would  have  a  snowballing 
effect.  In  other  words,  abandonment  of 
the  Federal  Government's  traditional 
policy  of  providing  technical  assistance 
would  be  taken  as  a  cue  for  others.  The 
action  no  doubt  would  be  followed  by 
decreased  State  and  local  appropriations 
and  contributions  to  this  work,  which 
now  amounts  to  approximately  $44  mil- 
lion a  year.  To  slow  the  program  down 
at  tliis  time  is  unthinkable. 

The  effect  of  not  sustaining  the  com- 
mittee's action  or  not  continuing  the 
present  program  would  be  to  charge  the 
An^erican  farmer  for  technical  assist- 
arffee  which  is  now  being  provided  by 
tne  Federal  Government  to  the  people 
of  many  foreign  countries.  Evidently, 
the  administration  is  very  willing  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  abroad  to  en- 
courage production  and  conservation  so 
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foreigii  agricultural  goods  can  be  im- 
ported back  to  the  United  States  and 
drive  down  domestic  prices,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  unwilling  to  miaintain  the 
present  level  of  assistance  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

It  seems  apparent  that  those  who  pro- 
pose to  cut  funds  for  conservfition  prac- 
tices fail  to  realize  that  the  farmer  is 
an  underprivileged  group  in  the  Great 
Society,  and  any  i-eduction  is  another 
.<;erious  threat  to  the  backbone  of  our 
entire  national  economy — the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  our  rural  areas,  in  par- 
ticular the  well  being  or  our  farmers  who 
are  so  dependent  upon  effective  conser- 
vation practices  and  assistance. 

The  entire  future  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  is  at  stake,  and 
soil  conservation  district  leaders  and 
their  followers  are  extremely  alarmed  at 
the  threats  a  reduction  p>oses  to  this 
movement.  The  future  of  this  program 
is  at  stake  right  now  before  this  body, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  and 
strongly  recommend  that  the  appropri- 
ations for  both  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
sei-vation  Service  and  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  be  kept  at  the 
1965  fiscal  year  level. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  appropriations  which  have 
been  earmarked  for  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural research  projects  abroad.  More 
than  $500,000  is  directed  for  Nasser's 
EgA^-pt,  the  very  dictator  who  recently 
told  our  Government  to  "go  drink  sea 
wat«r."  Another  quarter  million  is 
slated  for  research  projects  in  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia,  and  among  the  70  con- 
tracts that  have  been  concluded  with 
Communist  Poland,  one  for  research  on 
the  physiology  of  the  Colorado  beetle. 
It  is  extremely  unfair  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  the  American  farmer  to  be 
more  concerned  with  beetle  research  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  than  with  the 
agricultural  problems  that  plague  us 
here  at  home.  It  is  unfair  t«  the  farmer 
to  pump  a  half-billion  dollars  into  a 
tyrant's  agricultural  program  in  the 
Middle  East  and  then  claim  that,  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  we  should  attempt 
to  cut  funds  for  conservation  practices 
in  the  United  States. 

The  third  area  of  concern  over  the 
present  bill  is  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  CCC 
wUl  receive  over  two-thirds  of  this  year's 
appropriation,  or  more  than  $4  billion. 
There  have  been  many  reports  recently 
and  much  concern  registered  over  the 
dumping  of  grains  upon  the  market  by 
the  CCC  to  lower  prices.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  our  farm  program 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  open- 
ly admits  that  the  feed  grain  stocks  held 
by  the  CCC  were  dumped  on  the  market 
last  year  to  hold  prices  down.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  CCC  from  selling  grain  at  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  amount  they 
have  invested  to  halt  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  farmer's  right  to  receive 
decent  prices  for  his  crops.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  matter  will  be  given  just  and 
immediate  attention. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  this  appropriation 
bill,  H.R.  8370,  which  we  are  considering 
today.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten  I  and  the 
committee  for  the  manner  of  i^resenting 
this  measure.  I  am  plea.sed  that  man- 
power con.siderations  have  restricted 
hiring,  especially  hero  in  Washington. 
The  farmer  is  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze,  and  his  investment  is  some  five 
times  what  it  was  in  1945.  Smaller 
farms  must  be  i^rescrved,  but  we  nmst 
recognize  the  value  of  the  commercial 
farmer.  As  much  as  I  find  it  de- 
sirable to  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  farming  business,  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  continue  most  of  our  farm 
programs.  The  cx!)ort  market  cannot 
be  forgotten.  The  extension  service,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
ASCS  are  indispensable.  Seldom  do  I 
fear  we  do  too  little,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  this  recommended  neduction  is, 
perhaps,  excessive  as  compared  to  other 
agency  appropriations.  Ljist  year  we 
appropriated  $1,134,511,200  more  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  llian  we  are 
appropriating  this  year.  Yes,  I  do  dis- 
agree with  certain  act.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  some  of  their 
programs,  but  in  spite  of  this  I  support 
this  bill  and  hope  all  Members  will  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  fir.st  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen  1  for  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  made  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  want  to  join  with  him  in  saying 
that  despite  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
have  been  pumped  out  by  Congress,  sup- 
posedly to  stabilize  the  economy  of  agri- 
culture, the  result  has  been  to  stabilize 
at  around  75  percent  of  parity,  and  the 
American  farmer  will  always  be  in 
trouble  at  75  percent  of  parity. 

What  I  really  arose  to  do  was  to  ask 
a  few  questions  concerning  the  some  40 
pages  of  research  projects  in  foreign 
countries  which  are  to  be  found  listed  in 
fine  print  in  the  hearings. 

The  gentleman  made  some  reference, 
to  the  amount  of  money  being  spent  upon 
research  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   How  much  was  that  amount? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Specifically  the  amount 
of  foreign  currency  research? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  foreign  currency.  Tliis  I  should  like 
to  ascertain. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  it  is  the  item  of  for- 
eign currency  for  research,  that  is  a  $2 
million  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
40  pages  of  research  projects  active  under 
Pubhc  Law  480  agreements.  What  are 
those? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  understand  it. 
imder  each  of  our  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ments, there  is  a  provision  that  2  percent 
of  the  amount  can  be  contertible  cur- 
rency upon  our  demand,  for  uses  of  this 
kind.  That  is  the  way  most  of  these  re- 
search projects  came  about,  through  the 
convertibility  which  the  Department  has 
by  way  of  PubUc  Law  480  agreements. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  help  wondering 
why  I  find  here  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  research  projecLs  in 
Great  Britain. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  doing  spend- 
ing that  kind  of  money  on  so-called  agri* 
cultural  research  in  the  British  Lsles''  ' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  the  explanation 
we  get  as  laymen  is  that  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  research  can  be  carried 
on  only  in  j^articular  climate  zones  or 
under  certain  environmental  conditions. 
I  will  grant  you  that  the  publishini;  of 
.some  of  these  particular  titles  of  research 
projects  is  very  embarrassing  to  the  Con- 
gress and  more  so  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  but  it  is  a.skcd 
for  and  it  is  disclosed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can  to  live  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Turkey  we  are  spend- 
ing $29.:361  for  the  development  of  an 
odor-measuring  device  or  instrument. 

Mr.  IvnCHEL.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man will  remember  some  time  ago  that 
the  bean  producers  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan wanted  some  research  done  to  see 
what  we  could  do  about  takinti;  the  gas 
out  of  beans  so  that  they  would  be  more 
edible.  I  think  it  was  probably  a  very 
legitimate  request.  This  is  a  request 
which  closely  parallels  that  kind  of  thint:. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  are  successful  in 
developing  an  accurate  odor-mca.suring 
device  in  Turkey,  they  might  make  it 
available  to  the  other  body  so  they  will 
not  have  to  buy  fragrant  air  bombs  by 
the  case. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  a  study  of  the 
chemistry  and  structural  nature  of  the 
bonds  formed  between  formaldehyde  and 
cellulose  and  formaldehyde-treated  cot- 
tons to  provide  ba.sic  information  needed 
to  improve  the  utility  of  cotton  fabrics. 
That  calls  for  $64,902.  Is  not  Switzer- 
land, whose  finances  are  in  far  better 
shape  than  those  of  this  country  able  to 
carry  on  its  own  research?  Why  is  the 
U.S.  Government  spending  our  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man appreciates,  I  am  sure,  that  this  is 
not  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Switzerland  or 
for  the  countries  in  which  the  research 
is  engaged  in,  but  it  is  really  to  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  way  of  getting  a  better  deal 
for  the  particular  specialists  in  that  field, 
to  enable  them  to  do  it  at  a  lesser  cost 
than  what  they  can  do  it  for  at  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  say  anything 
about  that  in  your  hearings. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  we  could  prob- 
ably put  a  better  explanation  in  for  each 
one  of  these  items,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  have  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  to  develop  better 
fabrics  so  thai  they  can  import  them  into 
the  United  States  and  displace  our  textile 
workers  and  industry? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  real  intent 
and  purpose  is  to  do  just  the  opposite, 
namely,  to  utilize  more  of  our  domestic 
cotton  for  export  to  these  countries  than 
we  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  suppose  we 
would  be  spending  $75,276  in  Spain  for  a 
study  of  food  consumption  in  relation  to 
family  income  in  the  rural  population  in 
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Spain?  I  cannot  believe  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  does  not  already  have  ihis 
information. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
L'cnlleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centk man  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  In  connection  with 
the  Va'sl  point,  and  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  in  the  Record, 
these  are  foreign  currencies  which,  other 
than  b(?lng  u.sed  for  the.se  projects,  would 
be  kept  in  those  countries.  So  we  are  us- 
in?  foreign  currencies  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  use.  These  funds  are  already 
genemted. 

Wifch  regard  to  Great  Britain,  we  have 
a  total  of  10  projects  and  each  of  them 
develops  additional  basic  information  on 
cereal  grains  to  improve  their  acceptance 
by  industry.  In  addition  to  the  two  pro j  - 
ecis  on  disease  of  sheep,  scrapie,  there 
are  other  projects  to  find  nontoxic  oxi- 
dant products  which  may  be  used  in  a 
wide  range  of  foodstuffs. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  our  re- 
search people  agree  with  these  areas  we 
have  worked  on  and  agree  that  it  is  to 
our  benefit,  and  we  are  using  money  that 
we  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  other 
use  for  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  our  money,  is  It  not? 
Incidentally,  I  note  there  are  listed  some 
24  projects  in  Britain. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  was  our  money 
when  through  foreign  aid  we  made  the 
money  available  over  there.  It  is  our 
problem  after  we  have  done  that  through 
foreign  aid  to  try  to  get  something  out 
of  it.  That  is  what  these  research  proj- 
ects are  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Poland,  we  are  carry- 
ing on  research  in  the  amount  of  $20,265 
for 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Tliose  are  foreign 
currencies.  Let  us  keep  the  record 
£trai'?ht  in  terms  of  dollars.  These  are 
not  dollars,  but  in  foreign  currencies  the 
amounts  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  still  our  money 
that  is  being  spent  for  purposes  that  I 
say  are  unjustified. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  it  is  under  an 
agreement  that  we  cannot  bring  those 
currencies  back;  we  have  to  use  them 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Poland  an  investiga- 
t.on  on  blood  groups  in  a  new  racial  group 
of  the  "Zlotnicka  pig."  Tliat  is  in  the 
amount  of  $20,556. 

Another  in  Poland:  "Secretion  of  an- 
terior pituitary  hormones  and  ovulation 
in  small  ruminants" — whatever  that  is. 
That  comes  to  $52,456. 

I  suppose  that  if  tliis  research  is  worth 
anything  we  get  it  back  In  canned  hams 
from  Poland,  better  and  more  salable 
hams,  to  destroy  the  market  for  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

In  Japan,  there  is  an  "Investigation  of 
crosses  of  Saccharomyces  rouxil  Isolated 
from  the  soybean  fermentations,  shoyu 
and  miso,  and  an  evaluation  of  their  fer- 
mentative abilities  in  these  fermentation 
processes,  as  a  basis  for  increasing  the 
use  of  soybeans  and  wheat  in  fermented 
foods." 


Here  we  may  be  contributing  some- 
thing over  $44,000  to  produce  a  new 
brand  of  liquor  in  Japan. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  prompted  by 
the  gentleman's  mention  of  liquor,  but 
rather  his  mention  of  soybeans.  The 
gentleman's  district,  I  am  sure,  produces 
just  as  many  soybeans  as  we  do  in  our 
district.  It  is  one  of  the  best  export  crops 
in  the  country-  Last  year  alone  we  sold 
to  Japan  $100  million  worth  of  soybeans. 
Why?  Because  under  this  research  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  to  grow  the  kind 
of  soybeans  which  the  Japanese  prefer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Japanese  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  stocked  with  scientists,  and 
I  think  they  ought  to  spend  their  own 
money  for  research. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  they  are  doing 
tile  research  for  us  to  grow  better  beans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  going  to 
spend  their  money  for  research  if  we  are 
willing  to  dish  out  our  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  it  is  to  our  bene- 
fit, is  it  not?  Would  the  gentleman  pre- 
fer that  we  exported  $50  million  worth 
of  soybeans  next  year  or  $100  million 
worth? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  research  in  order  to  sell  them  beans, 
probably  at  bargain  prices? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  was  a  very  worth- 
while exjjenditure.  They  are  doing  the 
research  in  a  laboratory  in  my  home- 
town. And  I  can  enumerate  another  one, 
if  the  gentleman  wishes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Israel,  there  is  this  re- 
search item  "Establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  seeded  di-yland  range  under 
semiarid  conditions." 

The  gentleman  does  not  want  to  tell 
me  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  seed  dry 
land  over  in  Israel ;  that  we  have  to  pro- 
vide them  the  money  to  carry  on  a  re- 
search project  costing  $101,000  so  they 
will  know  how  to  plant  seed  on  dry  land? 
I  give  them  credit  for  more  intelligence 
than  that. 

Als»  in  Israel:  "Performance  and  sci- 
entific design  of  sprinklers  used  for  irri- 
gation." 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  people 
of  Israel  do  not  know  how  to  make  a 
sprinkler  that  will  serve  their  needs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  loaded. 

In  Belgium  we  have  this  item:  "Search 
for  lytic  ezymes  of  microbial  origin  with 
activity  on  cell  walls  of  bacteria  actino- 
mycetes,  molds,  and  yeasts  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  new  fer- 
mentation processes  for  the  increased 
utilization  of  cereal  grains." 

I  would  not  be  stu-prised  to  learn  that 
is  research  for  the  purpose  of  making 
beer  in  Belgiiun. 

In  Brazil  we  have:  "Structural  and 
physiological  characteristics  associated 
with  adaptability  of  cattle  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  areas." 

Also  in  Brazil:  "Biology  and  breeding 
of  honey  bees.  $27,531."  I  thought  we 
had  long  since  spent  all  the  money  we 
were  going  to  spend  on  the  love  hf  e  of  the 
bees.    But  here  we  are  again. 


In  Chile  there  is  a  study  on  the  effect  of 
growth  regulators  in  pine  meristems. 
That  calls  for  $31,406. 

In  Colombia,  a  biochemical  study  of 
vinegar  flies.    That  is  $31,000. 

In  Colombia  again,  basic  studies  of 
physiological  changes  in  the  transition 
from  juvenile  to  mature  stage  in  certain 
forest  trees. 

What  is  the  change  from  juvenile  to 
mature  stage  in  certain  forest  trees? 
Some  of  the  experts  on  forestry  explain 
that  one. 

In  Egypt,  improving  and  evaluating 
the  Fayoumi  and  Dandarawo  fowls.  It 
is  costing  us  $131,000  to  tell  Nasser  how 
to  develop  chickens  in  EgsiJt. 

Also  in  Egypt,  induced  sterility  of 
males  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
That  is  a  $84,790  research  project. 

in  India,  an  investigation  on  milk  and 
the  meat  potentialities  of  Indian  goats. 
That  is  $100,000.  Why,  they  had  goats 
in  India  before  we  had  goats  in  the  United 
States.  The  Indians  must  have  known 
a  century  or  more  ago  the  potentiality 
of  €oats  for  producing  milk  and  whether 
th^  are  good  to  eat.  But  we  are  over 
there  spending  $100,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  give  up  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time — no,  wait  a  min- 
ute. 

Here  is  the  rhinoceros  beetle  about 
which  I  inquired  earlier  this  afternoon. 
Here,  after  kll,  we  have  a  research  proj- 
ect in  India  in  the  amount  of  $82,155  on 
the  rhinoceros  beetle.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  so  I  can  try  to  cut  it  out  of 
the  South  Pacific  Conmiission's  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  friend  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  has  a  wonderful  time  with 
these  matters.  But  I  would  repeat  for 
the  Record  again  that  these  are  foreign 
currencies  which  have  been  generated 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  and  this 
bill  carries  funds  to  restore  capital  im- 
pairment under  foreigm  programs  for 
sales  tmder  Public  Law  480.  These  re- 
search projects  are  financed  from  foreign 
currencies  and  not  American  dollars. 
They  use  foreign  currencies  that  other- 
wise we  would  have  no  use  for.  It  has 
been  decided  that  this  research  is  to  our 
advantage. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  I 
believe  we  spent  about  $10  million  trying 
to  eradicate  it  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Then  there  was  the  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
problem  wherein  we  spent  $150  million 
trying  to  clean  it  out  of  Mexico  in  order 
to  keep  it  from  coming  over  here. 

I  resi>ectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  diseases  and  insects  we  do  not 
want  in  this  country  should  be  studied  in 
these  other  countries  where  they  already 
have  the  problem  and  where  we  can  use 
the  local  currency  ah-eady  owned  by  this 
coimtry  and  which  we  cannot  bring  back 
home  in  any  event. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 
insofar  as  value  received  is  concerned, 
in  my  judgment. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  a  little  simple 
addition  would  show  that  there  are  40 
or  50  research  projects  in  France.  I  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  we  no 
longer  have  counterpart  funds  in  Prance. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  4s 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  will  bear  with  me  just  for  1 
second  more 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Could  I  answer  that 
question  first? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  provisions 
in  these  Public  Law  480  agreements  to 
convert  excess  foreign  currency  to  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries  to  perform 
this  research.  Under  this  arrangement 
they  can  take  rupees,  for  instance,  in  In- 
dia and  purchase  French  francs  so  we 
can  have  the  work  done  in  France  where 
they  have  the  scientists.  They  can  take 
these  e.xcess  foreign  currencies  and  pur- 
chase the  currency  of  these  other  coun- 
tries where  they  can  get  the  job  done 
and  they  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  wjth  respect  to  what  the  chair- 
man just  said.  One  can  surely  have  a 
lot  of  fun  about  the  question  of  virility 
or  sterility  in  flies,  but  the  way  to  really 
eradicate,  for  example,  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
screw-worm  dov.n  in  the  Border  States 
is  by  producing  and  reproducing  sterile 
male  flies  or  worms  as  the  case  may  be. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  getting  the  job 
accomplished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  let  me  repeat  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi and  find  out  this:  Are  you  saying 
to  me  that  although  we  cannot  convert 
the  currencies  of  this  country,  we  cannot 
get  any  dollars  or  currencies,  that  they 
can  convert  them  ior  research  projects 
which  we  will  finance  in  France,  many  of 
them  dealing  with  the  improvement  of 
milk  and  all  this  sort  of  thing?  There 
were  dairy  cows  in  France  before  there 
was  ever  a  dairy  cow  in  the  United 
States. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me 
they  are  getting  rupees  for  the  payment 
of  these  research  contracts? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  used  rupees  by  way 
of  illustration.  Any  research  that  Is 
done  in  any  country  where  we  have  no 
counterpart  funds  or  excess  local  cur- 
rency is  financed  by  requiring  certain 
excess  currency  countries  to  buy  up  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  which  we  can 
do  the  research.  But  the  currency  of  the 
country  where  it  is  done  has  been  con- 
verted from  the  other  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  is  right. 
Why  do  we  not  get  some  rupees  from 
France  to  pay  for  the  troops  we  have 
stationed  in  France? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  the  best  I  can 
with  this  bill  and  I  think  the  gentleman 


does  the  best  he  can  with  his  foreign  aid 
bill.  The  point  is  that  we  do  use  these 
funds  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  do  approve 
these  research  contracts,  and  I  think  we 
are  spending  good,  hard  American  dol- 
lars for  a  lot  of  this  stuff  despite  what 
the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  take  my  word  for  it,  because 
he  is  as  wrong  as  he  can  be  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  We  will  find 
out. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natch- 
erI. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultua^c  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your 
approval  the  annual  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $5,692,537,- 

000  for  fiscal  year  1966.  This  is  $1,134,- 
511.200  less  than  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  $122,597,000 
less  than  the  budget  estimates  for  fi.scal 
year  1966.  This  bill  provides  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  operations  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  activities. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  in  this  bill  applies  directly 
to  benefits  for  the  consumer.  As  the 
direct  result  of  the  research  and  control 
programs  provided  for  under  this  bill, 
the  people  of  this  country  can  buy  food 
with  confidence,  knov.inix  tiiat  it  is  among 
the  safest,  cleanest,  and  most  whole- 
some food  in  the  world. 

Tliis  bill  contains  money  both  for  agri- 
culture and  services  for  consumers.  We 
are  sharing  our  abundance  with  our  chil- 
dren and  our  needy.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  for  our  school  lunch, 
milk,  food  stamp,  and  direct  distribution 
of  food  to  the  needy  progr&ms. 

Agriculture  in  this  counti-y  has  ad- 
vanced more  in  the  past  50  years  than  in 
all  the  prior  years  in  our  history.    Today 

1  farmworker  in  the  United  States  sup- 
plies food  and  fiber  for  28  people.  Eight 
were  supplied  by  one  worker  in  1920. 
As  population  increases  our  per  capita 
food  demands  increase.  All  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  world  today  know  that 
American  agriculture  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  abundant  production  and 
proof  of  a  successful  democratic  system 
of  government. 

Adequate  provisions  are  made  in  this 
bill  for  an  expanded  tobacco  research 
program.  While  much  good  tobacco  re- 
search has  been  done,  more  rem.ains  to 
be  done.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
at  this  time  is  improvement  in  quality 
and  we  must  have  an  expanded  procrram 

of  study  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
tobacco  in  all  types.  Because  of  the 
implications  to  the  health  of  the  con- 
sumer from  the  use  of  tobacco  with  in- 
secticidal  residues,  there  is  a  continuing 
and  urgent  need  for  safer  end  yet  more 
effective  methods  of  control  of  insect 
pests  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  a  $10  bil- 
lion indu.stry  and  is  produced  in  21 
Stato-s.  Some  700,000  fai-m  families  pro- 
duce tobacco  and  this  commodity  pays 
into  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  com- 
munities the  sum  of  $3.3  billion  annually 


in  taxes.  The  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky is  the  second  largest  producer  of 
tobacco  in  our  country.  Tobacco  is  the 
fifth  largest  income-producing  crop  to 
American  farmers.  In  January  of  la^t 
year,  the  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
"Smoking  and  Health"  was  released  and 
in  testifying  before  congressional  com- 
mittees shortly  after  the  report  was  re- 
Ica-scd.  Dr.  TciTy  agreed  that  there 
should  be  more  tobacco  research.  In 
Kentucky  and  in  all  of  the  other  States 
producing  tobacco,  the  people  are  very 
much  concerned  over  rcport.s  which  have 
a  tendency  to  point  the  finger  of  suspi- 
cion toward  tobacco  and  if  tobacco  is 
harmful  to  the  health  of  our  people,  all 
of  the  States  producing  tobacco  and  the 
industi-y  generally  want  to  do  something 
about  it.  For  this  reason,  the  expanded 
program  for  tobacco  research  is  under- 
way. It  is  imperative  that  this  research 
include  studies  of  the  factoi-s  which  may 
be  detrimental  to  health  and  ascertain 
as  .soon  as  possible  those  quality  factors 
and  other  characteristics  which  will  pre- 
serve the  desirable  characteristics  of 
tobacco  and  eliminate  any  factors  which 
mieht  be  detrimental  to  health.  In 
order  to  be  successful  with  our  expanded 
program  of  research  for  tobacco,  we  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  private 
industry,  and  our  tobacco  producers. 
We  mu.^  find  the  answer  to  this  problem 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  pre- 
vent economic  ruin  for  our  producers, 
substantial  losses  of  revenue  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  eliminat-e  any  doubt  as  to 
injury  which  might  result  to  the  health 
of  our  people. 

Our  research  program  for  tobacco  in- 
cludes funds  for  this  program  at  a  num- 
ber of  locations  in  our  country  and  one 
of  the  locations  is  the  National  Tobacco 
Research  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  Lexington.  Ky.  We  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $1,530,843  for  expendi- 
turer,  at  this  particular  laboratory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  submitted 
to  our  committee  contains  several  re- 
ductions which  are  not  justified  at  this 
time  and  certainly  are  not  to  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture.  In  some  in- 
stances insufficient  funds  were  provided 
for  certain  services  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  one  example  is  conserva- 
tion operations  under  our  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Here  the  budget  estimates 
provided  for  $104,103,000  and  our  com- 
mittee recommends  $105,373,000.  The 
sum  recommended  includes  an  additional 
$770,000  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  25  new  districts  expected  to  be  orga- 
nized during  the  fi.scal  year  19G6.  We 
also  recommend  re.'=toration  of  $500,000 
which  can  be  u-sed  to  partially  offset  the 
personnel  reductions  necessitated  by  par- 
tial absorption  of  increases  in  salary  costs 
and  other  operating  expenses. 

Wc  further  recommend  the  regular  au- 
thorization of  $250  million  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  projrram  instead 
of  the  $150  million  proposed.  Our  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  is  of  spe- 
cial value  in  cnablinc:  low-income  farm- 
ers to  carry  on  needed  conservation  work 
and  in  doing  so  to  improve  their  farming 
operations  and  their  incom.e  levels.    We 
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all  know  that  poor  land  breeds  poverty 
and  poverty,  of  cour.se.  leads  to  neglected 
land.  In  the  year  1964  our  people  bene- 
fited from  $500  million  worth  of  con- 
servation work  based  upon  a  public  in- 
vestment through  the  agricultural  con- 
5,->rvation  program  of  only  half  that 
amount.  Our  farmers  matched  the  pub- 
lic's investment  from  their  own  resources. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $218,359,000 
for  our  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This 
is  S4.3&1.000  more  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Our  feoil  Conservation  Service  was  es- 
tablished in  1935  and  its  major  aim  and 
purpose  is  to  assist  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, fcommunities  and  other  coopera- 
tors.  watershed  groups,  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  having  related  responsi- 
bilities in  bringing  about  physical  ad- 
justments in  land  use  that  will  conserve 
soil  and  water  resources,  provide  for  agri- 
cultural improvements  and  reduce  dam- 
age by  floods  and  sedimentation. 

We  recommend  that  $155  million  be 
appropriated  for  our  school  lunch  pro- 
cram.  Since  the  passage  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  in  1946  providing  for 
cash  and  food  assistance,  the  national 
school  lunch  program  has  grown  from 
4.545,000  children  participating  in  fiscal 
year  1947  to  more  than  17  million  in  the 
cuirent  year.  Total  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren in  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  1965  is  estimated  to  be  48 
million.  Enrollment  for  1964  was  46,- 
935,000  children.  Our  school  ix)pulation 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
the  demands  made  uix)n  our  school  lunch 
program  increase  6ach  year.  No  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  is  more  important  than 
the  school  lunch  program. 

In  our  bill  today  we  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  as  one  of  the  new 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  agency  includes  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development 
which  was  established  in  1961  to  provide 
for  general  staff  coordination  of  the  rural 
areas  development  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. The  new  agency,  in  addition, 
will  undertake  to  facilitate  the  effective 
extension  into  rural  areas  of  assistance 
programs  of  other  Fedei'Bl  agencies 
which  do  not  now  effectively  reach  rural 
areas  because  of  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties of  communicating  with  the  dis- 
persed rural  population.  This  agency 
will  work  with  local  organizations  and 
leaders  in  assisting  them  to  locate  and 
use  the  facilities  of  private.  State,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  developing  the 
economy  of  rural  areas  and  particularly 
those  where  we  have  low  income.  We 
recommend  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service. 

We  recommend  that  the  amoimt  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  estimate  for  our 
rural  electrification  program  of  $350 
million  be  approved.  This  includes  a  $65 
million  reserve  authorization.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  will  go 
into  the  fiscal  year  1966  with  $287,600,000 
worth  of  applications  on  file.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  in  considering  our  REA 
request   that   the*  consximer   density   on 

REA  financed  electric  systems  is  3.3  con- 
sumers to  the  mile  and  the  gross  reve- 


nues will  average  $460  per  year  per  mile 
of  line.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  extremely  low.  Our  rural  electri- 
fication systems  have  built  1.5  million 
miles  of  line  and  this  is  over  half  of  the 
distribution  lines  in  the  industry,  but  it 
serves  only  8  percent  of  the  consumers 
and  the  rural  electrification  systems 
gross  only  5  percent  of  the  revenue  of 
the  industry.  Our  rural  electrification 
sj-stems  generally  are  known  for  good 
dependable  service  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  no  program  in  agrculture  has 
proved  more  beneficial  than  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  has  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  Ecuador  story  which  begins 
in  page  451  and  extends  to  page  453  of 
part  4  of  our  hearings  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  Here  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  developing  cooperative  rural 
electrification  in  Ecuador.  A  number  of 
managers  of  co-ops  in  this  coiuitry  were 
sent  to  Ecuador  to  make  the  initial 
studies  and  surveys  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  cooperative 
rural  electrification  was  feasible.  In  my 
home  State  of  Kentucky  the  co-ops  were 
interested  in  Ecuador  and,  upon  being 
informed  that  the  program  would  be 
approved  for  Ecuador,  offered  to  furnish 
a  number  of  items  which  were  in  surplus 
for  the  particular  co-op  such  as  small 
transformers,  surplus  line  material  and 
other  items  which  were  obsolete  for  that 
particular  co-op  but  still  serviceable  and 
fully  adequate  for  the  nu-al  electrifica- 
tion progi-am  in  Ecuador.  In  December 
of  this  year  some  2,000  families  will  be 
served  by  the  Santo  Dom^ingo  co-op  and 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  expendi- 
ture of  foreign  aid  funds  which  can  be 
approved  by  the  people  of  our  country; 
not  squandered  funds  but  money  in- 
vested in  a  project  to  serve  people; 
funds  used  in  a  country  where  poverty 
is  rampant  and  producing  results  for  the 
people. 

In  submitting  the  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1966  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recommended  to  our  committee 
certain  proposed  new  legislation  which 
would,  if  introduced  and  enacted,  place 
meat  inspection  on  a  self-financing 
basis;  finance,  through  fees  and  charges, 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
place  poultry  iruspection  on  a  self -financ- 
ing basis;  place  tobacco  graders  and 
warehouse  inspectors  on  a  voluntary 
basis  with  fees  to  be  charged  for  such 
services  and  proposing  a  direct  loan  ac- 
count for  REA.  So  far  none  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  has  been  introduced 
and,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr, 
Chairman,  none  of  this  legislation  should 
be  approved  at  this  particular  time. 

For  our  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice we  recommend  the  sum  of  $187,513.- 
000. 

Our  Extension  Service  is  one  of  the 
great  services  in  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  has  many  achievements  to 
its  credit.  Here  our  county  extension 
agents  and  our  home  demonstration 
agents  caiTy  the  word  to  our  farm  peo- 


ple and,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  dedicated, 
well  qualified  people  know  what  they  are 
doing.  For  this  Service,  we  recommend 
$86,335,000. 

For  our  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects  we  recommend  $2,- 
813,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1  million 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1965. 

We  .recommend  that  the  sum  of  S48,- 
433.000  be  appropriated  for  our  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

For  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  we 
recommend  $422,452,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the 
amounts  carried  in  this  bill  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  bill,  as  presented 
to  our  committee,  was  approximately  $1 
billion  less  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1965  and  further,  we  must 
remember  that  the  benefits  to  be  re- 
ceived are  not  only  to  be  received  -by  the 
fanner  but  by  all  the  people  in  this 
country. 

Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  Hotise. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
this  year  I  must  register  my  longtime 
and  strong  opposition  to  continuation  of 
the  present  farm  program  with  particular 
respect  to  price  supports,  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  marketing  quotas  on  certain 
crops.  Among  these  latter  crops  I  espe- 
cially object  to  the  Government  loaning 
money  and  supporting  the  price  of  to- 
bacco. The  total  appropriation  in  this 
bill  exceeds  $5.6  bilUon  and  I  have  long 
taken  the  position  that  agriculture 
should  be  restored  to  a  system  of  supply 
and  demand.  So,  as  in  previous  years, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhittenI 
is  truly  "Mr.  Conservation."  He  has 
worked  ceaselessly  and  tirelessly  to  con- 
serve our  water  and  soil.  My  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague  has  been  de- 
voted and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture and  conservation  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  future  well-being  and 
seoirity  of  all  the  American  people,  both 
rtiral  and  urban.  It  has  been  my  honor 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  more  than  16  years  and  I 
know  of  his  great  accomplishments  for 
the  future  of  our  country.  Earlier  th-s 
year  widespread  concern  developed  that 
t^e  appropriation  for  soil  and  water  con- 
servation might  be  reduced.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  had  no  real  fear  that  our  soil 
conservation  program  woulu  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  reduction  in  appropria- 
tion because  I  knew  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
know  him  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  piedmont  Southland  and  the  West 
was  eroding  with  every  wind  that  blew 
and  every  rain  that  fell.  Our  rivers  were 
red  with  soil  and  our  hillsides  barren. 
Erosion  was  taking  its  toll.  Our  fanners 
were  moving  to  the  urban  areas  and  our 
rural  areas  left  to  the  hoot  owl,  briers, 
and  broomsage.  Today,  due  to  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  program,  there  is 
a  different  picture  and  a  new  day.  To- 
day our  hillsides  are  covered  with  pine 
forests,  grasslands,  and  our  rivers  are 
virtually   clear.    A   cattle    industry   is 
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thriving;  in  tho  South  where  ouce  the 
tenant  farm  and  boll  weevil  cotton  wa.s 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  greatest  single 
crop  grown  in  the  South  today  is  pine 
trees,  bringing  millions  to  the  farmer 
and  jobs  and  opportunity  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  SouUi  Carolina  we 
owe  much  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WuiTTKNl  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Mr.  Whitten,  with 
all  of  his  national  responsibilities  and 
duties,  keeps  his  door  open  to  the  r.rass- 
roots  conservationist  from  every  section 
of  our  country. 

The  Honorable  John  McAllister,  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  As.sociation  of 
Soil  Conservation  District  SupeiTisors, 
and  a  truly  dedicated  delegation  of  con- 
senationists  from  South  Carolina  found 
Mr.  WiiiTTEN  in  his  oOice  early  in  the 
morning  a  few  days  ago  and  discussed  at 
len^uh  conservation,  agriculture,  and  the 
consimier.  My  constituents  and  the 
Honorable  Mr.  McAllister  returned  to 
South  Carolina  confident  and  rca.ssured 
by  the  courtesy  and  understanding  of 
my  colleague  and  friend  I  Mr.  WhittenI. 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Nation  becomes 
more  urbanized  and  our  population 
trrows.  our  city  friends  and  the  consumer, 
in  general,  will  realise  the  foresight  of 
those  who  made  possible  the  conseiTa- 
tion  of  our  water  and  our  soil.  Our 
friends  in  the  city  depend  on  food  and 
fiber  for  their  livelihood  and  it  Ls  im- 
portant that  food  and  fiber  is  available 
to  them  at  prices  they  can  afford.  Soil 
and  water  conservation  has  assured  the 
future  of  America.  Today  we  enjoy 
abundance  and  even  oversupply  but  the 
day  will  come  when  v.-e  will  need  this  re- 
serve of  good  soil  and  pure  water.  I  hope 
that  day  will  never  come,  but  should  this 
Nation  and  our  allies  be  again  plunged 
into  world  war,  we  have  the  reservoir 
and  rescr\'e  of  soil  and  water  to  meet  any 
emergency.  Our  production  of  food  and 
fiber  can  be  virtually  doubled  overnight 
to  meet  emergencies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  House  will 
reject  all  crippling  amendments  to  this 
appropriation  and  will  pass  this  agricul- 
tural appropriation  by  an  overwhelming 
ma'ority. 

Mr.  UUuMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  fine  job  they  have  done  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  their  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  soil  and  water  consei"V"ation  on 
the  farmlands  of  America.  The  com- 
mittee's action  in  restoring  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  to  the  level 
of  S220  million  for  fi.scal  year  1966  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  flood-damaged 
croplands  and  pasture  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  provlsiorLS  for  financ- 
ing the  valuable  work  of  the  growing 
number  of  soil  conservation  districts  in 
the  United  States  is  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. I  also  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  the  recognition  given  to  the  need 
for  increased  watershed  improvement 
programs.  These  programs  are  of  great 
value  to  Oregon,  as  to  every  part  of  the 
Nation. 


Altliough  the  bill  does  not  conUiin 
funds  for  greatly  needed  soil  and  mois- 
ture research  facilities,  I  lun  pleased  to 
hear  the  assurances  of  our  colleague 
from  Mississippi  that  the  committee's 
action  in  no  way  indicates  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  tliis  problem.  Bociiu.se  of 
the  critical  need  for  expanding  the  pro- 
gram of  soil  and  moisture  research  in 
the  nonirrigated  grainlancls  of  Oregon. 
I  hope  that  this  pro;',ram  can  be  imiile- 
mented  in  the  very  near  future  and  that 
the  laboratory  proposed  for  Pendleton, 
Greg.,  can  be  constructed. 

Mr.  McIiOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stron;-',ly  support  H.H.  8370.  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Aiuiculturc  and  related  a-uneies  for 
the  fiscal  year  cnduifT  Juntj  30,  1U66. 

It  is  with  particular  interest  that  I 
suiiport  this  bill  because  it3  provides  for 
a  Federal  poultry  research  laboratory  in 
Delaware,  and  al-so  provides  for  other 
o'nicultural  research  facilities  in  other 
States.  The  Delaware  facility  would 
supplement  the  research  ojr  the  poulti-y 
facilities  in  Athens,  Ga.,  aad  State  Col- 
lege, Miss.,  where  the  prinmry  cinpliasis 
is  on  reducing  losses  from  Condemnation 
of  broilers,  and  its  research  work  will  be 
of  value  to  poultrymcn  fall  over  this 
Nation.  i 

Broiler  raising  is  a  majotj source  of  in- 
come in  the  DeIaware-^|aryland- Vir- 
ginia area.  The  Delaware  ptate  Grange 
reported  in  the  May  19C5  issue  of  the 
Diamond  State  Grander  tbat  the  poul- 
try business  is  the  bi'n'osl  business  in  the 
Delmarva  area,  and  h.Ts  more  people 
on  its  payroll  than  the  fiv^  largest  cor- 
porations on  Delmarva  combined,  and 
adds:  I 

It  Is  nn  expanding  inrtugtry  that  now 
raises  nearly  a  bil'non  povmcls  of  meat  a  year 
for  sale  in  northeivter;!  city  markets  and 
has  the  capability  of  acJciutg'  a  second  bil- 
lion pounds  a  year  within  th^  ne.\t  25  to  30 
years. 


id  ne.\t  25  to 


Despite  the  rapid  progress  and  effi- 
ciency of  production,  the  profit  margins 
in  the  poultry  industry  have  been  re- 
duced to  low  levels  due  to  a  number  of 
factors.  Genetic  studies  Indicate  that 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  variation 
in  productive  performance  Is  due  to  non- 
genetic  physiological  and  environmental 
factors,  and  research  here  can  co^ifi- 
dently  be  expected  to  pay  major  divi- 
dends. This  new  research  laboratory 
will  be  devoted  to  basic  and  applied  re- 
search and,  as  I  have  indionted.  the  sci- 
entific findings  will  be  generally  appli- 
cable throughout  our  count ly  and  will 
be  useful  to  poultrymen  everywhere. 

I  testified  in  support  of  this  research 
facility  in  April  1963,  and  again  in  April 
of  this  year,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  of  the  Comihittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  this  House 
with  the  hope  that  the  di.stingui.shed 
Members  of  this  body  will  favorably  con- 
sider and  support  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  thorough 
job  they  have  done.  Long  hours  of  hard 
work  were  necessary  to  present  this 
mea.sure  to  the  House,  and  I  feel  they 


are  to  be  congratulated  for  an  outstand- 
ing job. 

I  would  particulaily  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  that  funds  are  included  for 
small,  but  vei-y  important  programs  in 
my  district.  Fuiuis  are  includi  d  to  con- 
tinue the  research  i)rouram  on  shade  to- 
bacco, which  is  of  tiemendous  impor- 
tance to  the  gri)W(.'rs  of  this  leaf  in  my 
district,  and  also  to  begin  the  tung  tree 
reseairh  pi"0!Tram  at  Monticello,  Fla. 
Bolli  were  very  much  needed  by  their  re- 
spective industries. 

I  appeared  before  tne  committee  to 
urs'e  funds  for  these  programs,  and  I 
IJersonally  am  most  appreciative  that 
they  were  included. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  tlie  continuance  of  the  lire  ant 
and   screw-woiTn   eradication   prof'ram.s. 

All  of  the.se  contribute  tremendously 
to  tlie  agricultural  economy  of  my  di.s- 
trict,  and  I  appreciate  the  committee 
including  tiiem  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  HECHI.ER.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  ri.'^e 
to  support  the  restoration  of  the  full 
.Sion  million  requested  in  the  President'.^ 
budget  for  the  financing  of  the  food 
stamp  proeram. 

This  pro'^ram  has  been  hJshly  suc- 
cessful in  those  pilot  counties  in  West 
Virr;inia  and  the  Nation  in  which  it  has 
been  given  a  test.  In  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional  District  of  West  Virginia,  the 
food  stamp  progiam  has  produced  good 
results  in  I^oean  and  Wayne  counties 
which  are  among  those  counties  where  it 
has  been  tested. 

Unless  the  full  $100  million  renursted 
in  the  President's  budget  is  voted,  the 
extension  of  the  pron;ram  in  fiscal  1966 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  four  addi- 
tional We.st  Virginia  countier-.  looking 
forward  to  the  fiscal  year  1D67.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
gram can  continue  at  its  programed  level 
in  order  to  extend  its  application  in  Lin- 
coln County.  Lincoln  County,  situated 
in  southwestciTJ  Vv'est  Virginia,  borders 
Wayne  and  Lor^an  Counties,  where  the 
fTod  stamp  pilot  program  is  already  in 
cffrct.  I  certainly  hope  that  it  may  bo 
possible  to  work  toward  extending  this 
program  to  Lincoln  County  after  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  proven 
its  worth  in  restoring  dignity  to  those  in 
need,  and  in  protecting  the  free  enter- 
prise system  through  the  use  of  private 
grocery  stores  and  distribution  points  at 
which  the  stamps  may  be  u.sed.  I  cer- 
tainly tru.st  that  this  program  will  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wi'.l 
read   the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Special  fund:  To  provide  for  additional 
labor,  subprofessional  and  junior  scientific 
help  to  be  employed  under  contracts  nnd 
cooperatUo  agreements  to  stre!igthen  the 
work  at  research  installations  in  the  field- 
not  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  amount 
approprlr.ted  under  this  head  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  do- 
partmeutal  research  programs  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  amount  so  used  to  be 
tranrferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appro- 
priation otherwise  available  under  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Research." 
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Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  la:,t  wo:d. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  want  to  join  with 
many  of  my  collcamies  here  today  in  con- 
piatulatin';  the  able  gentleman  from 
M;s5i.s.si!i))i  and  his  col!ea"ues  on  the 
Eubcomniittec  h<r  bringing  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

I  v.'ould  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  fact  I  think  tl^rit  pf  rliuj^s  we  all 
know,  the  population  of  the  world  in- 
crca'td  2  percent  la;.t  year,  but  food 
production  increased  only  1  pereent.  I 
have  Itacen  told  that  since  the  dawn  of 
civili?^ation  until  the  picsent  time  the 
population  of  the  v.orld  has  amounted 
to  its  approxirnntely  iirei.ent  3  billion 
people,  but  by  the  turn  cf  the  ceutuiy 
the  population  of  the  world  will  probably 
be  6  billion  people. 

The  American  con.sumer  and  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  world  have  a  stock  in  a  pros- 
perous American  a'triculture,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  po.siiivc  accomplish- 
ments of  ftrn-icultuie  in  America,  and 
particularly  I  am  proud  of  the  v.ork  of 
this  fjreat, committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  this 
bill  v.'hieh  includes  total  appropriations 
of  approximately  $5.7  billion  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
ggencies  for  tlie  fiscal  year  19GG.  It 
should  be  empliasiTicd,  as  is  so  well  il- 
lustrated in  tlie  cmmittec  report,  that 
about  67  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  lOG,'}  weie  for  national  and  in- 
ternational purposes,  rather  than  for 
a  direct  subsidy  program  to  the  American 
farmer.  Only  33  percent  of  the  estimat- 
ed expenditures  in  1965  should  really  be 
cl;ar:;ed  to  the  agricultural  producers  of 
America.  The  housewife  in  our  Republic 
has  the  best  bargain  for  her  food  ba.sket 
of  any  otlicr  housewife  in  the  world. 
While  the  farmer's  share  of  th.e  consumer 
food  dollar  has  declined  from  52  cents 
to  37  cents,  from  tlie  year  19-15  to  the 
present,  the  cost  of  food  has  gone  down 
from  22.7  percent  to  18  i)crcent  of  con- 
sumer income,  and  this  may  be  com- 
pared to  50  percent  or  more  in  much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  world. 

Siace  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  constantly  maintained  that  our 
agricultural  programs  arc  the  best  in- 
vestments that  we  make  for  the  future  of 
America.  In  my  home  city  of  Gaines- 
ville, Fla..  I  am  very  proud  of  all  of  the 
various  agricultural  agencies  that  deal 
directly  with  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 
We  have  in  a  central  office  ir  our  Federal 
Building  at  Gainesville,  the  headquar- 
U'rs  for  the  State  ASCS  Committee,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

I  have  always  been  pleased  with  the 
cooperation  that  each  of  these  agencies 
extends  to  the  other,  and  their  unified 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Florida 
agriculture  has  meant  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  State.  Also  in  my  home  city 
Of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  we  have  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Florida  experiment  sta- 
tions on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Florida.  Also  on  campus  we  have  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  headquar- 
ers  for  the  great  extension  service  that 
through  the  county  agents  and  4-H 
Club  work  has  revolutionized  country 


living  and  agricultural  production.  I 
wLsh  time  would  permit  me  to  mention 
individually  the  .'jcorc;;  of  individuals  who 
are  outstanding  in  thc-.se  varioas  fields  of 
agricultuial  development. 

As  vc  know,  the  A'-ricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Con.T-rvation  Service — 
ASCo — has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  action  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  A'-'ricu'ture.  I  believe  that  .since 
this  Serv;ce  is  concrnod  with  projirams 
a'rcetiti';  farmer:;  directly,  and  creating, 
becau.'ic  of  the  very  complexities  of  the 
servicc-s,  some  controversy,  it  has,  I  think, 
an  cwn  tou'  her  job  than  a  Coneressman. 
All  we  have  to  di  is  pa.ss  the  laws,  while 
th'-'V  have  to  admini.':le^-  them,  explain 
them  to  the  farmers  and  f?et  their  co- 
operation. It  has  alwavs  amaz(?d  me 
that  this  cfency  can  do  .ts  work  \nth  so 
little  critici-sm  and  comiilaints.  When 
they  do  have  complains.  I  can  say  that 
they  are  handled  in  the  most  honest, 
conscientious,  and  courteous  way  pos- 
j^iblc. 

In  my  State  of  Florida  it  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  work  with  the  Stitc  ASCS 
comn^ittee.  Members  are:  Chairman, 
Fmery  V/illiams:  vice  chairman.  Stuart 
Sim.pson;  and  Martin  Roberts.  Their 
cDn;-cieniious  State  executive  director  is 
Mr.  O.  P.  Mc Arthur.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  searched  the  country 
over  you  could  not  find  a  better  organi- 
zation. 

One  unique  part  of  ASCS  is  the  farmer 
committee  sy.stcm.  The  State  commit- 
tee is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  farmer-elected  county 
committees  are  respon'^ible  for  local  ad- 
ministration of  national  programs,  such 
as  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas.  Tobacco,  peanuts,  and  cotton 
are  commodities  under  these  programs 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  my 
area.  The  ASCS  committees  also  ad- 
minister the  agricultural  conseiTation 
program — ACP — which  has  such  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment 
through  cost  sharing  with  farmers.  It  is 
the  responsibility,  cliiefly,  of  this  pro- 
gram to  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources   on    the    farmlands    of    Amer- 


ica. I  am  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  kept  this  pro- 
gram at  the  S250  miliion  level,  and  has 
restored  the  cuts  that  were  made  by  tne 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  If  the"=e  cuts  had 
not  been  restored,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
millions  of  acres  of  .^:oil  in  Ameiica  would 
become  irrepaia'oiy  d^-magcd.  At,  the 
present  time  v.-e  are  losing  1  million  acres 
of  our  soil  each  year  to  urbanization  and 
to  the  intor.'.tate  highway  sysicms.  The 
co#i-servat:on  of  soil  is  one  of  the  best 
inveoimcnts  that  we  can  make  for  our 
country.  I  want  to  salute  Mr.  Tommy 
Ford,  of  Bryce\ille,  Fla.,  the  State  chair- 
man of  our  soil  conservation  ofScials,  and 
all  of  his  cohorts  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  during  the  past  few  months  to 
bring  to  us  in  Florida  the  need  for  the 
restoration  of  these  soil  conservation 
funds. 

In  the  Eighth  District  of  Florida,  1.876 
farmers  have  completed  conservation 
practices  under  the  19C3  agricultural 
conservation  program  receiving  $457,000 
of  cost-siiaring  assistance.  This  pro- 
gram increases  the  rate  of  application  of 
es.'.ential  conservation  work  on  the  land. 
The  combined  results  of  many  years  of 
conservation  activities  under  the  ACP 
have  benefited  both  urban  and  rural  pop- 
ulations in  terms  of  protected  and  in- 
creased water  supplies,  new  recreational 
areas,  assured  soil  resoiu-ces,  and  new 
and  improved  wildlife  habitat. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
1936,  farmers  have  been  coniributing 
their  time  and  money  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  conservation  goaft" 
for  their  farms  and  for  the  Nation. 
However,  the  economic  s-.tuation  of 
many  farmers  has  not  permitted  the  de- 
sired rate  of  progress,  and  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  The  agricultural 
conservation  program  emphasizes  the 
most  needed  types  of  conservation  meas- 
ures in  each  county,  and  aids  the 
farmer  in  meeting  his  conservation  goals. 

A  wide  variety  of  conservation  prac- 
tices is  performed  under  the  agricul- 
tui-al  conservation  program.  Among  the 
principal  practices  performed  in  the 
Eighth  District  under  the  1963  ACP,  are 
the  following: 


Conservation  practices 


ri.it 


Acre. 


Ksf.iMisliiinnt  of .  ti'Iuriri!  vrjctntive  cover  for  crfislon  Cf.ntrol,  waterslio'l  pro- 
tection, Uiivl-u.'*  a'ljunnent,  or  wlMlife  fctil  or  habitit.  j 
IiiiI'ri'veiiHiit  of  eiVdurrig  vrpeliitive  cover  to  extend  its  lifc'^l•an  for  erosion  do 

C'lntrii!.  \v:itor>liC'!  i  r'  (■■ction,  or  iuini-usc  adjiistiiicnt.  | 

T:  tiil'lisliuu  lit  i'\  anni!:i!  cover  crops  for  erosion  control,  water  absorption,  |  Acres  treated — 

iuiid-use  adjustment,  or  wildlife  loed  or  l.aliitat.  | 


Extent 

13.200 
f..9O0 


Another  major  program  administered 
by  ASCS  is  the  feed  grain  program  which 
has  been  so  effective  in  cutting  our  costly 
surpluses  and  increasing  farm  income. 
This  program  has  meant  more  than  $20 
million  to  the  farmers  of  my  State. 
This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  many  pro- 
grams administered  by  this  agency  and 
the  work  it  has  been  doing  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Florida  and  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  ASCS  success,  and  I  might 
add  the  key  to  all  of  the  other  successes 
of  the  agricultural  programs  in  my  dis- 
trict, has  been  the  dedication  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  particularly  in  the  work  of 
the  ASCS,  the  dedication  of  the  commit- 


teemen to  serve  the  farmers  of  our 
country. 

I  think  it  is  veiT  important  now  that 
with  the  new  directives  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
concerning  the  selection  of  committee- 
men, that  nothing  must  take  priority 
over  the  ability  to  do  the  job  and  to  get 
the    cooperation    of    all    the    farmers    in 

working  together  to  solve  their  problems. 
We  must  not  have  any  quota  system  in 
the  selection  of  these  committees,  and 
we  must  not  select  a  man  merely  because 
of  his  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  suggest  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  un- 
less great  care  is  taken,  the  ASCS  pro- 
grams which  have  been  administered  so 


I 
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effectively  in  the  past,  will  face  almost 
unsolvable  problems  unless  representa- 
tive committeemen  are  elected  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

I  should  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
th?  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
ho-idcd  by  our  distinguished  coUca.cue, 
the  irentieman  from  Mississippi  tMr. 
Whittex]  for  many  items  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  which  are  of  specifu  inter- 
est to  my  constituents. 

All  of  the  food  distribution  programs, 
in  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  mean  better  health  to  thousands 
of  people  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Flor- 
ida. These  programs  includa  commodi- 
ties distributed  to  the  needy  through  the 
direct  distribution  program,  and  through 
th.e  food  stamp  plan,  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  the  school  milk  program. 

The  great  REA  cooperatives  in  our 
area  have  received  adequate  financing 
for  the  extension  of  electric  facilities  and 
rural  telephones.  There  are  long-range 
programs  in  this  bill  providing  for  the 
improvement  of  forestry  resources,  our 
acrricultral  and  foresti^  research,  plant 
and  animal  di'-.ease  and  pest  control,  soil 
and  wat^-r  resource  protection,  me.it  and 
poultry  inspection,  and  for  many  other 
needed  programs. 

I  noticed  with  particular  appreciation 
the  net  increase  for  construction  of 
pesticide  research  laboratories  in  the 
amount  of  $6,394,000.  Included  in  this 
sum  is  an  amount  which  provides  for  one 
of  these  laboratories  in  my  home  city  of 
Gainesville.  Fla.  The  items  of  $2,806,200. 
to  maintain  a  barrier  zone  to  prevent 
screw-worms  from  migrating  from  Mex- 
ico into  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
and  adjacent  States,  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  our  cattlemen,  because  this 
same  program  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  conquer  the  screw-worm  in  Florida. 
We  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  for 
the  threat  of  reinfestation. 

I  suggest  to  our  colleagues  that  they 
read  in  detail  the  excellent  report  from 
the  committee,  which  outlines  in  detail 
many  interesting  developments  .'r  agri- 
culture, which  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  enumerate.  Again.  I  say  this  is  an 
excellent  bill.  I  intend  to  support  it,  and 
I  believe  it  deserves  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FOOD    STAMP    rROC.R.»M 

For  neccss.iry  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
prosram  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  19G4.  $75,000,000. 

.^MENDMEN•T    OFFERED    BY     MR.     WHITTEN" 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Whtttfn':  On 
page  16,  line  19.  strike  out  ".$75,000,000"  and 
insert  "c  100 .000.000". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  concurred  in  by 
the  committee. 

You  will  note  in  the  report  that  in  the 
event  an  area  institute^  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  direct  distribution  of  com- 
modities will  be  eliminated.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  how  many  areas  will 
go  on  the  food  stamp  program.  But  if 
they  do  not,  the  money  will  not  be  ex- 


pended. Should  they  wi,sh  to  go  into 
this  program,  the  recipients  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  and  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  other  progrnms. 

I  trust  the  Committee  will  adopt  the 
rmendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  siipijort  of  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  extiaid  my  thanks 
to  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  offering 
this  amendment  to  rc.-^tcre  the  full 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  food 
stamp  plan.  My  own  conuntinity.  Min- 
neapolis, is  involved  in  the  decision  that 
the  Committe  of  the  Whole  will  make 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  accept  this 
amendment.  Last  fall  Minneapolis  was 
approved  by  the  Agricultuif  Dcparimcnt 
to  start  distributing  food  ttamijs.  but  a 
snarl  in  the  State  law  prevented  It  until 
a  special  law  was  pas.-cd  by  the  State 
legislature  last  week.  Witih  the  accept- 
ance of  this  amendment  many  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country  will  be 
enabled  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
plan  which  is  proving  to  be  so  useful 
and  so  helpful  to  many  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  families  that  have  to  exist  on 
welfare  and  relief  grants. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  f;lfid  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  agreeing  to  restore  to  the  food  stamp 
item  the  full  budget  amount  of  $100  mil- 
lion. As  I  made  clear  in  my  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Mon- 
day, I  think  it  was  a  grave  mistake  to 
cut  this  item  by  25  percent  when  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  in 
the  entire  bill  as  tar  as  our  needy  fam- 
ilies are  concerned.  Just  remember,  we 
have  been  spending  .$200  million  a  year 
in  the  direct  distribution  program,  in 
giving  away  surplus  food  to  the  needy — 
just  handing  it  out — such  things  as  dried 
eggs,  lard,  peanut  butter,  beans,  cheese, 
butter,  cornmeal.  powdered  milk.  The 
food  stamp  progi-am  gets  far  more  good 
food  into  the  stomachs  of  hungry  peo- 
ple— better  food — fresh  food  instead  of 
dried  and  powdered  food.-s — and  the  re- 
cipient pays  most  of  the  cost  of  his  focd, 
rather  than  getting  a  100  percent  hand- 
out. So  the  food  stamp  plan  costs  less 
and  does  far  more. 

Cutting  the  program  back  from  $100 
to  875  million  v.ould  have  meant  either 
canceling  the  start  of  projects  in  25  new 
areas  scheduled  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gram in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  or  else  a 
cutback  in  the  110  projects  in  operation 
during  this  fiscal  year.  Now  I  can  say 
very  candidly,  Mr.  Chairmpai,  that  I 
would  rather  see  the  program  aban- 
doned— as  successful  as  it  i$ — rather  than 
have  it  cut  back  so  far  that  it  was  no 
longer  economically  worthwhile  for  poor 
families  to  participate.  If  the  S75  mil- 
lion figm"e  were  to  be  retained  in  this 
bill,  then  any  additional  projects  added 
in  the  coming  year  would  have  to  be 
financed  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple already  in  the  progi-am — they  would 
pay  the  same   amount   of  money   each 


month  for  theh-  food  stamps  but  get  sub- 
stantially less  in  the  way  of  bonus  cou- 
pons. This  would  be  impractical  and 
self-defeating.  Therefore,  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  $25  million  cutback  would  be 
In  the  cancellation  of  25  of  the  28  proj- 
ects I  listed  in  Monday's  Record.  I  am 
glad  that  the  committee  amendment  re- 
moves that  prospect. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

^''^.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  world  and  ri.se  to  en- 
thusiastically support  this  amendment 
that  has  been  accepted  by  the  Committee 
on  A])propriations.  I  might  add.  Mr. 
Chairm.an,  that  McDowell  County  in  the 
F'ifth  District  of  West  Virginia  was  the 
first  county  where  a  pilot  plant  was 
stiirted  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  completely  successful. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.'^c  v.ill  overwhelmingly  adopt 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whitien  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CrNEHAL    ADMINISTR.^TION 

Salaries  and  cjipenscs 
For  neccts.iry  expenses  of  the  OfTice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for  gcner;i!  ,'.d- 
ministration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, including  expenses  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Advisory  Commission;  rcp.^irs  and 
alteration.^:  and  other  miscellaneous  supplies 
and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  and 
neces.=;ary  for  the  pr.iciical  and  eflicicnt  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $3,553,000; 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
reimbursed  from  apphc.ible  appropriations 
for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  liearings  as  required  bv  the  Adminiftr.i- 
tive  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001  i:  Pro- 
ridcd  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  cI 
this  amount  shall  be  available  for  ollicial  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses,  net 
otherwise  provided  fo.-.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEHRED   ^.Y    MR.    NATCIIFJI 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  N.^tcheh:  On 
pa£;e  27.  line  17,  strike  out  "$3,553,000"  and 
insert  ".•;3, 848  000". 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  the  amount 
set  forth  on  page  27.  line  17  of  the  bill. 
will  be  increa.sed  from  $3,553,000  to 
$3,848,000,  the  full  amount  requested  for 
activities  under  general  administration. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  knov'. 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064 
provides  that  no  person  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  excluded  from  pai-tici- 
pation  in  programs  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  on  the  giound  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  or  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  any  way  under 
such  programs.  That  portion  of  title  VI 
which  applies  to  non-discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs  provides  in 
pa  It  as  follows: 

Sfc.  601.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  n.i- 
tional  origin,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 


or   actiWty    receiving    Federal    financial    as- 
sistance. 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  t^hich  is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity.  Ijy  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
otlicr  than  a  contract  of  insi-rancc  or  g\iar- 
anty.  is  authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  section  GO!  with  respect  to 
such  program  or  activity  by  Lsstiing  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  Reneral  applicabil- 
ity whlcjli  fihaU  i^e  oontibtent  with  acliievc- 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  financial  a.ssi.stance  in  connec- 
tion With  which  the  action  is  taken.  No 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  become 
eflective  unless  and  until  approved  Ijy  tlie 
rrc^ident. 

Each  department  of  our  Government 
is  requh-ed  by  the  civil  rights  law  to  take 
steps  to  in.sure  that  this  objective  is 
fully  canicd  out.  At  the  time  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration. 
Joseph  M.  Robertson,  appcarf^d  before 
our  subcommittee  in  behalf  of  the 
amount  requested  for  the  operation  of 
general  administration,  our  subcommit- 
tee very  carefully  examined  all  of  the 
requests  made  which  compiled  the  over- 
all fi.gure  of  $3,848,000.  It  developed 
durin.g  the  hearings  tl-.at.  at  tlie  present 
time,  (jiie  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  is 
woiking  full  time  in  carrying  out  title  6 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment qf  Agricultiue  and  he  is  assisted  by 
a  secretary.  In  addition  to  this  As- 
sistant; to  the  ScciTtai-y.  it  developed  that 
there  are  a  ntmiber  of  other  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  are 
working,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties, 
on  assignments  v.hicJi  are  of  assistance 
in  enforcing  this  provision  of  title  6  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  All  down  through 
the  Department,  certain  personnel  are 
actually  performing  the  nece.ss&i-y  field 
work  and  investigations  that  are  re- 
quired to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  fully  complied  with. 

In  presenting  the  request  for  the 
$295,000.  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  in- 
formed our  subcommittee,  in  his  general 
statement,  that  the  policy  direction  and 
supervision  of  proceduial  requirements 
of  title  VI  would  be  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary's Office  and  the  increased  fund  re- 
quest of  $295,000  would  be  set  aside  and 
u.sed  for  any  additional  costs  which 
might  be  Incurred  over  and  above  regular 
expenses  to  comply  with  title  6,  and  that 
some  of  the  funds  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  various  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  help  them  pay  any  additional 
out-of-ix)ckct  cos*s  which  they  might 
have  to  incur  under  title  VI.  Further, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  informed  our 
subcommittee  that  it  was  not  certain  as 
to  just  how  much  additional  work  would 
be  required  in  this  area  and  that  the 
S295.000.  if  not  neces.sary.  would  return 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Air.  Chairman,  acting  ui)on  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  our  committee  and 
understanding  that  a  number  of  agen- 
cies in  the  Department  were  carrying  out 
their  obligations  under  title  VI  and  that 
this  work  seemed  to  be  scattered 
throughout  the  Department,  we  agreed 
to  fund  the  ncce.ssary  amounts  for  the 
Assistant'-to  the  Secretary  and  the  sec- 
retary to  the  Assistant  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  It  seemed  to  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  our  subcommitt.ce  that,  un- 


der the  present  system  of  operations  in 
the  Department,  the  provLsions  of  title 
6  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  were  being  fully 
complied  with  and  that  the  additional 
$295,000  was  not  necessary.  The  testi- 
mony concerning  this  $295,000  appears 
on  page  285  of  part  3  of  the  hearings  and 
extends  through  294. 

Since  reporting  our  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  api>roval  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, we  have  been  informed  that  the 
$295,000  will  be  necessary  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  number  of  agencies 
in  the  Department  are  complying  with 
title  VI  insofar  as  supervision  and  inves- 
tifiations  are  concerned  and  the  full-time 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  Is  working  on 
this  assignment  and  will  be  necessary 
during  fiscal  year  1966  and  that  if  not 
all  of  the  S295.000.  a  portion  of  same 
will  be  necessary.  The  unused  portion 
will  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

The  duty  of  com.plying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  VI  is  a  responsibiUty  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  if  the 
other  departments  of  our  Government 
are  to  have  adequate  fttnds  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  title, 
then  certainly  the  same  treatment  should 
be  extended  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

After  carefully  considering  the  state- 
ments made  concerning  the  need  for  the 
full  amount,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bcis  of  our  subcommittee  believe  that 
this  amount  should  be  restored  to  the  bill 
and  that  the  amendment  before  the 
House  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan,  a 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  attention  to 
governmental  fundamentals. 

They  deserve  commendation  for  re- 
examining the  scope  of  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  for  sighting  opportunities 
for  long-range  economies  through  the 
changes  recommended  here. 

I  would  ask  that  Members  of  tills 
House  recognize  the  meritorious  action 
of  the  committee  in  taking  a  hard  sec- 
ond look,  and  out  of  that  examination  ar- 
riving at  a  recommendation  that  the 
Department  be  given  funds  providing  for 
new  patterns  of  administrative  spend- 
ing. 

As  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  have  been  assured  that 
prudence  will  govern  use  of  the  funds 
and  that  any  moneys  not  actually 
needed  to  get  the  results  sought  will  be 
conserved. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  tlie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Kentucky  [Mr.  NatcherL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  reading  of  the 
bill  we  rather  hurriedly  passed  by  the 
emergency  conservation  measures.  I 
wonder  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  yield  for  a  question  or  two  on 
this. 

I  note  in  this  bill  there  is  $4  million 
for  that  item.  I  wish  to  point  out  in  our 
own  State  of  Minnesota  we  suffered  great 
disasters  from  flood  and  tornado,  and 
we  already  have  a  $2  million  request 
which  has  come  In  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  might  further  men- 
tion that  the  $10  million  which  was  au- 
thorized for  the  west  coast  is  not  avail- 
able for  use  in  our  State  if  it  is  needed 
on  the  west  coast.  I  further  understand 
in  this  fiscal  year  there  may  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are 
adequate  funds  to  meet  these  emergen- 
cies. I  wonder  if  the  chairman  can  give 
me  some  assurance  that  something  can 
be  done  if  necessary  to  take  care  of  this 
great  disaster? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Iftan. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  on  another  committee  I  have 
had  called  to  my  attention  the  terrible 
disasters  which  have  hit  that  section  of 
the  country  and  the  stories  in  the  daily 
press  have  certainly  recounted  the 
tragedies  which  have  occurred.  They  do 
have  this  $4  million,  plus  other  moneys, 
available  for  this  type  of  emergency 
problem — under  certain  procedures 
where  requests  are  made  by  the  Gover- 
nors. My  own  recommendation  would 
be  to  call  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  this  matter.  I  think  it  would  be  done 
whether  we  asked  them  to  or  not.  I  am 
sure  they  will  mcke  a  thorough  study  of 
this  area  and  will  submit  a  supplemental 
request  in  order  to  see  that  we  do  the  job 
right.  We  will  do  whatever  we  can  by 
way  of  the  Federal  Government  giving 
assistance  in  order  to  restore  the  land 
to  what  it  was  before  the  floods  and 
storms.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
this  committee  has  always  supported  that 
kind  of  a  program  and  always  will. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  the  flooded  area  in 
Minnesota  I  have  driven  through  most 
of  it.  It  has  been  a  most  devastating 
tragedy.  The  -tornadoes  followed  short- 
ly after  the  floods  and  we  find  places 
where  farms  are  completely  destroyed 
and  machinery  and  cattle  and  houses 
^nd  barns  and  everything  are  gone.  It 
is  a  very  tragic  situation. 
«  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  giving  me  this  assurance,  and  I 
expect  we  can  depend  on  you  to  give  us 
all  of  the  assistance  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk.     Page  31,  line  15: 


TITLK     III- 


rORPORATIONS 


•  Tlie  following  corporations  and  agencies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
^res.  within  the  limits  of  funds  and  bor- 
rowing authority  available  to  each  such  cor- 
poration or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law, 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
.ernment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
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out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation 
or  agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  aineiidincnt. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley  :  Page 
32.  line  2.  after  "Provided",  insert  the  follow- 
ing; That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  during  tlie  fiscal  year  1966 
to  finance  the  export  of  any  agricultural 
coininodity  to  cither  tlie  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic or  Indonesia  under  the  provisions  of  title 
I  of  Public*  L;\w  480.  83d  Congress,  as 
amended." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
coiiicidence  that  yesterday  this  body 
dealt  with  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  and  now — the  veiy  next  day — we  are 

dealing  with  an  appropriation  bill  for 
foreign  aid;  in  truth,  not  exactly  the 
same  foreign  aid  program  as  yesterday 
but  very  much  the  same  in  scope. 

The  Public  Law  480.  program  currently 
is  expending  about  $2.8  billion  each  year 
which  approximates  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  the  far  better  known, 
much  more  publicized  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram with  which  we  dealt  yesterday. 

The  reference  to  Public  Law  480  is 
under  title  III  of  this  bill.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  disqual- 
ify during  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Indonesia  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  better  known  as  the 
Egyptian  Government,  from  benefiting 
under  just  one  title  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  The  program  consists  of 
four  titles. 

Title  I  is  the  one  which  is  most  widely 
used.  It  is  the  so-called  "funny  money" 
sales  provision  under  which  we  enter 
into  agreements  to  transfer  commodities 
to  recipient  governments  in  exchange  for 
currencies  whose  use  is  very  restricted. 
For  the  most  part,  these  sales  are  do- 
nations. 

The  other  three  titles  deal  with  do- 
nations to  charitable  organizations  for 
distribution  in  foreign  cotmtries,  dona- 
tions on  a  government-to-government 
basis,  to  meet  disaster  or  relief  conditions 
and  hard  currency  sales. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  any 
of  these  last  three  titles,  just  the  first. 
It  would  have  the  beneficial  effect,  in  my 
opinion,  of  serving  notice  to  Nasser  and 
to  Sukarno  that  we  resent  the  insults 
which  both  heads  of  states  have  directed 
our  way  in  recent  months:  that  we  are 
putting  on  record  our  desire  to  shut  them 
off  from  this  form  of  foreign  aid,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  amounts  to  a 
donation  just  as  surely  as  if  we  wrote 
out  a  check  to  either  Sukarno  or  Nasser. 

I  might  say  in  anticipation  of  an  argu- 
ment which  may  be  presented  that  should 
the  situation  change  within  either  of 
these  countries  during  the  fiscal  year — 
should  there  be  a  beneficial  change  in 
leadership — the  President  w^ould  have 
ample  authority  under  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  which  passed  the  Hguse 
yesterday  as  well  as  under  the  other  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  480  to  extend  help 
with  food  commodities  out  of  our  surplus 


stocks  and  otherwise.  So  tbis  would  not 
unduly  tie  the  President's  hands.  It 
would  mainly  have  the  very  beneficial 
effect  of  serving  notice  upon  these  heads 
of  state  that  we  resent  the  insults  to  our 
property,  the  insults  to  our  fla-,  and  the 
insults  to  the  name  of  America  which 
they  have  sent  our  way  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  insist  upon  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  withdraws  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  may  I  say  to  the 
Committee  that  our  committee  has  been 
assured  that  there  arc  no  such  sales 
contemplated  by  the  Department  to 
either  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  In- 
donesia under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 
We  were  given  that  as.surance  and.  of 
coui-se,    neither    I    nor    mcrabcr.s    of    our 

committee  are  in  favor  of  any  such  sales. 
Second,  may  I  say  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted  the  Department 
could  still  go  ahead  with  gifts  uiidcr  title 
II  and  sales  under  title  IV. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country  is  complex 
enough  that  we  do  not  need  to  try  to 
redirect  it.  as  much  as  we  might  like  on 
occasion,  through  an  amendment  of- 
fered on  the  floor  on  this  bill  which  just 
barely  touches  upon  the  problem.  In 
other  words,  this  amendment  if  adopted 
would  not  stop  sales.  It  would  stop  sales 
under  only  one  title  of  the  bill.  It  would 
stop  sales  that  the  Department  says  they 
have  no  intention  of  carrying  out  any- 
way. If  adopted,  the  amendment  would 
amount  to  only  a  slight  slap  on  the  wrist. 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  deferred. 
Again  I  am  opposed  to  sales  or  gifts  un- 
der all  titles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  this  amend- 
ment Will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  F^ndleyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.    Page  32,  line  17: 

COMMODITY   CREDIT   CORPORATION 

Reimbursement  for  net  rrajrccd  losses 
To  partially  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  loises 
sustained  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17.  1961  (15 
U.S.C.  713a-ll,  713a-12i.  $2  300.000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  after  June  30.  1964.  the  portion 
of  borrowings  from  Treasury  equal  to  the 
reimbursed  realized  losses  reoorded  on  the 
books  of  the  Corporation  after  June  30  of 
the  f.scal  year  in  which  such  losses  are  real- 
ized, shall  not  bear  interest  and  interest 
shall  not  be  accrued  or  paid  thereon. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.   CASEY 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairmtin.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey  :  On  page 
33.  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  2,  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  far  the  payment 
of  charges  for  storage  of  aay  agriculture 
commodity  belonging  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  charges  have  not 
been  determined  by  competitite  bidding." 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amcnidment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment,  quite  patently,  would  re- 
quire extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department.  They  would 
have  to  make  a  finding  as  to  what  part 
liad  bccii  made  by  competitive  bidding 
and  what  part  had  not.  Since  tlie  pres- 
ent law  do(  s  not  require  competitive  bid- 
ding, it  would  require  different  duties 
from  that  required  under  existing  law. 
For  that  reason,  I  think  the  amendment 
is  Icaislating  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Texas  [Mr.  Casey  1  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CASEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 

mind  saying  that  I  consulted  with  tlie 
Parliamentarian  and  I  do  not  think  my 

argument  would  be  sustained  anyway 
and  there  is  no  use  in  taking  the  time  of 
the  Committee  in  this  regard. 

Tlio  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  concede  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  CASEY.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  strictly  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  these  funds  and 
I  ask  the  Chairman  to  rule  at  this  point 
that  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Keogh>.  The 
geiitleman  from  Texas  offers  an  amend- 
ment directed  to  page  33,  line  2,  which 
reads  as  follows;  "Provided  further.  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
charges  for  storage  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  belonging  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  charges  have 
not  been  dcteimined  by  competitive 
bidding,"  to  which  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  this  imposes  addi- 
tional substantive  duties  on  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  with  that 
contention  this  occupant  of  the  chair  is 
in  complete  agreement  and,  therefore, 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  think  that  we 
are  goinf?  to  put  a  little  burden  on  CCC  to 
call  for  competitive  bidding.  Here  is  a 
GAO  report  and  if  any  of  the  membci-s  of 
the  committee  have  not  read  it  you 
ought  to  read  it.  You  and  I  and  evciy 
taxpayer  of  this  countiy  own  a  piece  of 
over  7  million  bales  of  cotton  and  have 
a  loan  on  additional  bales  totaling  13.5 
million  bales.  You  are  eventually  going 
to  pay  the  storage  on  all  of  it. 

The  increase  from  last  year  was  45 
percent,  and  I  would  say  after  this  crop 
year  it  will  increase  probably  the  same 
amount  or  to  about  19  million  bales. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  because 
they  do  not  take  competitive  bids  on 
storage  it  is  costing  you  and  me  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  a  year.  Let  no  one 
tell  you  these  warehousemen  are  being 
underpaid.  If  they  are,  why  are  they 
offering  rebates  to  get  the  cotton  in  their 
warehouses? 
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This  report  states  that  just  three 
warehouses  paid  in  excess  of  $3  million 
to' producers  and  ginners  to  induce  them 
to  put  cotton  in  their  warehouses. 

The  Corfimodity  Credit  Corporation 
knows  tliis.  They  tlnnk  it  is  all  right. 
I  do  not  think  .so. 

They  ncsoliate  and  agree  on  a  price 
they  arc  going  to  pay  for  storage,  non- 
competitive, and  they  move  it  out  only 
at  the  request  of  the  warehouse.  V/hen 
they  do  move  it,  it  goes  to  competitive 
bidding.  You  have  one  warehouse,  and 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  Chairman's  own 
State,  where  a  man  got  some  on  compet- 
itive bidding,  and  he  is  storing  it  for 
10  cents  a  bale,  while  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive basis  we  are  paying  aImo.st  four 
times  this  amount. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ChaiiTuan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Docs  not  the  gentleman 
know  that  these  rebates  and  the  kick- 
backs, or  the  lack  of  chai'ge  for  storing, 
can  be  made  up  by  simply  humidifying 
the  cotton  when  it  comes  in?  Cotton 
IS  sold  by  the  bale,  and  by  humidifying 

it  up  to  well  below  legal  limits  during 
storage  it  easily  gains  over  35  percent 
in  weight,  and  when  it  goes  out  it  is 
sold  at  the  humidifiea  price,  and  the 
water  is  weighed  with  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
I  do  not  know  about  this  agricultural 
business,  and  I  am  the  first  to  admit  it. 
But  I  do  know  on  cotton  storage  when 
you  do  have  some  of  it  offered  for  com- 
petitive bidding  they  store  it  for  less  than 
what  you  are  paying  now.  It  is  just 
Eood  commonscn.se.  It  is  my  business 
and  your  business  to  see  that  we  get  the 
l}e.':t  possible  deal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  long  been 
promised  that  a  farm  bill  will  come  be- 
fore the  House.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  keep  his  amendment  handy,  and 
if  ever  there  is  a  farm  bill  he  will  offer 
it  where  there  will  be  no  question  of  it 
being  in  order. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
I  am  going  to  continue  to  write  an 
amendment  that  I  hope  is  germane  to 
some  of  these  bills,  and  Uiat  will  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chainaan,  I  am  certainly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  desires  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  But  I  think  the  member- 
ship should  have  some  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  in  this  storage  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  first  place,  in  times  past  they 
called  on  the  Department  and  storage 
centers  to  offer  commodity  storage  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Here  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  it.  It  is  quite  a  scrap  between 
the  port  warehouses  and  the  inland 
warehouses.  The  price  system  is  no 
good  in  areas  where  they  produce  com- 
modities and  where  there  is  no  ware- 
house. 


I  can  show  you  where  this  country  lost 
a  million  dollars  when  they  tried  to  store 
commodities  on  the  ground  in  some 
years.  The  producers  who  have  the 
benefit  of  a  farm  program  have  to  have 
a  warehouse  receipt  showing  it  is  prop- 
erly stored.  The  Department  is  trying, 
when  it  is  essential  for  the  operation  of 
the  Department  and  the  program,  to 
have  storage  in  the  area  of  production. 
So  it  is  a  matter  of  competition  between 
the  inland  warehouses  where  they  need 
to  have  it  available  at  certain  times, 
where  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  it,  and  until 
they  can  tell  and  know  just  where  the 
commodity  is  going  to  go.  Is  it  to  go  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  to  the  Pacific  coast? 
It  is  going  to  the  gulf  or  to  the  Great 
Lakes?  There  are  many  reasons  to  keep 
it  where  it  is  as  long  as  they  do  not  have 
any  need  for  the  space.    Then,  when  it 

is  moved  out.  you  need  to  move  it  to  a 
port  in  the  orderly  movement  and  where 

it  is  to  be  sold.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's desire  that,  where  you  send  it  to 
large  centers  and  it  has  already  been  de- 
termined just  where  you  are  going  to 
move  it,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  competitive  bidding. 

But  if  you  open  this  up,  you  will  be 
spending  all  sorts  of  money  on  freight 
rate  charges,  hauling  it  this  way  and  that 
wfsy,  because  some  place  happens  to  be 
open  at  the  moment. 

The  gentleman's  point  is  well  taken. 
We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  pull  the 
storage  charges  down.  This  thing  has 
been  investigated  repeatedly.  But  sim- 
ply to  require  competitive  bidding  could 
prove  disastrous  and  tremendously  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Tlie  gentleman  knows  I 
appreciate  his  obsenation  and  I  also 
want  him  to  appreciate  that  I  did  not 
expect  them  to  take  the  lowest  bid  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  freight 
charges. 

If  it  cannot  be  stored  elsewhere  cheap- 
er, then  leave  it  where  it  is,  but  give  us 
a  chance ;  will  you? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  certainly  trying 
to  work  out  that  problem  myself.  We 
have  had  this  investigated  three  or  four 
times. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  wotild  like  to  see  it 
worked  out.  too. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  a  broad  ap- 
proach here,  I  think,  would  do  harm. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  have  been  trying  to 
push  you  on  this  in  a  gentlemanly  man- 
ner and  I  cannot  get  anywhere.  You 
have  heard  the  old  story  about  getting 
the  mule's  attention  and  I  hope  it  has 
gotten  through. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  tried  just  as 
hard  as  I  can  to  get  this  matter  cor- 
rect<?d,  but  up  to  now  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  know  you  have  a  lot 
on  your  hands  and  I  appreciate  your 
efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Limitation  on  administrative  cxpcjiscs 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration from  carrying  out  any  activity  or  any 
program  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $36,650,000  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expe::.ses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  $945,000  of  this 
authorization  shall  be  available  only  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  the  sales  program  of 
tli^  Corporation  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Corporation's  charter:  Provided 
fuiher,  That  not  less  than  7  per  centum  of 
thlB  authorization  shall  be  placed  in  reserve 
to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  use 
on^  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
m^  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program 
operations:  Provided  further.  That  all  neces- 
sary expenses  (Including  legal  and  special 
services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis, 
but  not  including  other  personal  services)  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition,  operation. 

maintenance.  Improvement,  or  disposition  of 
any  real  or  personal  property  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an  inter- 
est, including  expenses  of  collections  of 
pledged  collateral,  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadmlnistratlve  expenses  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  33.  line  24,  after  the  word  "hereof", 
strike  the  period,  insert  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: ••Provided  further:  (a)  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  price  support  pro- 
a'ams  during  the  period  ending  June  30, 
n66,  under  which  a  total  amount  of  price 
support  payments  in  excess  of  $30,000  would 
be  made  to  any  person  as  (1)  Incentive  pay- 
ments made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1781  et  seq);  (2)  feed  grain  diversion  pay- 
ments and  feed  grain  price  support  payments 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May 
20,  1963  (77  Stat.  44  through  47);  (3)  domes- 
tic wheat  marketing  certificates,  wheat  ex- 
port certificates,  .".nd  wheat  diversion  pay- 
ments issued  and  made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1964  (78  Stat. 
178  through  183):  (b)  That  for  the  purposes 
of  this  proviso  the  term  'person'  shall  mean 
an  individual,  partnership,  firm.  Joint  stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust, 
estate  or  other  legal  entity,  or  a  State,  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
thereof." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chau'man,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  for  my  introducing  this  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  a  limitation  on  some 
direct  payments  for  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams, feed  grains,  wheat,  and  wool. 
First  of  all,  may  I  say  I  struck  on  this 
figure  of  $30,000  not  by  accident.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  thinking  more  in 
terms  of  $25,000  when  one  of  my  good 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  suggested  that  we  give  and 
take  a  little  bit  and  settle  for  a  salary 
that  the  Member  of  Congress  gets — why 
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should  we  show  discrimination  and  let 
the  Members  of  Congress  get  more  than 
some  poor  farmer  out  in  the  hinterlands. 
So  that  is  tlie  reason  for  my  settUng 
on  the  limitation  of  $30,000. 

This  amendment  goes  to  those  pro- 
prams  that  are  strictly  voluntai-y — 
whether  the  farmer  wants  to  get  into 
the  program  or  whether  he  does  not  want 
to  get  into  the  program  and  simply  limits 
that  payment  which  he  can  get. 

Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  big- 
ness or  to  an  industry  growing  or  to  a 
farm  becoming  bigger  and  expanding. 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  be 
having  the  Federal  Government  en- 
courage the  corporate  fanns  and  what- 
not from  becoming  even  bigger  giants. 
So  I  take  this  medium  here  for  imposing 
somewhat  of  a  reasonable  limitation  on 
Uicse  expenditures  particulai-ly  at  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  preserving 
the  family-sized  farm  and  the  lowly 
downtrodden  small  farms  in  this 
countiT. 

Well  then  why  not  do  something  about 
it  here  by  imposing  this  kind  of  limita- 
tion. And  rather  than  transgress  fur- 
ther on  your  time,  I  will  just  say  I  think 
it  is  a  veiy  simple  amendment.  Al- 
though there  are  some  technicalities  in- 
volved here — it  docs  not  go  to  or  address 
itself  to  those  crops  and  those  commodi- 
ties which  are  under  a  strict  controlled 
mechanism  where  by  law  we  have  said 
you  can  plant  this  and  cannot  plant  that. 
Those  commodities  will  not  be  affected, 
only  those  in  which  there  is  a  voluntary 
approach. 

I  would  submit  that  my  amendment 
falls  within  the  Holman  rule  as  a  re- 
trenchment in  an  appropriation  bill  and 
I  would  ask  your  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
information  as  to  how  many  individual 
farmers  this  might  affect  in  the  different 
commodity  areas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation, because  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  hearings,  whenever  we  have 
asked  the  Department  to  submit  the 
names,  or  a  complete  list  of  those  mak- 
Lng  more  than  x  amount  of  dollars,  they 
always  come  back  with  the  remark, 
"Oh.  this  is  a  monumental  problem.  It 
is  inconceivable.  We  would  have  pages 
and  pages  of  testimony  and  particular 
farms  and  fractions  of  farms.  We 
could  not  supply  it." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that,  if  a  person  is  a  farmer  and  raises 
more  than  one  commodity,  his  payments 
would  be  totaled  up  for  all  commodities 
and  the  payments  could  not  exceed  the 
figure  of  $30,000? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  correct,  under 
the  voluntai-y  commodity  programs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Only  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams, or  all  programs? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  feed  grains,  the 
wheat,  and  the  Wool  Act  are  under  volun- 
tai-y  programs.  Frankly,  all  of  the 
others  are  strictly  control  programs. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Before  the  gentle- 
man finishes,  since  Uiere  will  probably 
be  a  point  of  order  made,  would  the  gen- 
tleman explain  why  anybody  should  be 
against  such  an  amendment  as  he  pro- 
poses, if  he  understands  any  sensible 
reason  why? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Frankly.  I  do  not.  I 
am  certain  the  point  of  order  will  not  lie 
agaiiist  my  amendment. 

Air.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  liave  tlic  effect, 
by  indirection,  of  limiting  the  size  of 
farms  in  the  United  States? 

Air.  MICHEL.  I  do  n.ot  know  that  it 
would.  My  point  is  that  if  a  person  can 
make  a  go  of  it  by  expanding  in  a  volun- 
tary way  through  the  private  free  enter- 
prise system,  without  the  largess  of  the 
Government  being  bestowed  on  him,  then 
of  course  that  person  can  get  as  large  as 
he  want-s.  When  we  get  to  the  point  that 
the  Government  is  encouraging  bigger 
and  bigger  industry  in  farm--^,  we  should 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  realizes  that  there  has 
never  been  an  American  procedure  to 
penalize  bijrncss  for  the  sal-;e  of  bigness 
itself.  As  long  as  there  i.'^  paid  a  subsidy 
or  a  price  control  based  on.  units  of  pro- 
duction, any  amendment  such  as  that 
the  gentleman  propcses  mu.st  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  size  of  farms.  I 
doubt  that  we  really  wish  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  can  take 
his  position.    I  have  mv  own. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  read,  if  I  may.  the  fir.'-:t 
part  of  the  amendment,  as  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  it  : 

Provided,  That  none  of  th«  funds  herein 
appropriated  naay  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  price  support  programs  during  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1966,  under  which  a 
total  amount  of  price  support  payments  in 
excess  of  §30.000  would  be  made  to  any 
person. 

I  respectfully  submit  thati  this  not  only 
would  require  some  new  duties  but  al.so 
would  require  the  opening  up  of  individ- 
ual accounts.  This  makes  it  quite  clearly 
subject  to  a  iJoint  of  order. 

I  might  ix)int  out  that  subsection  <b>, 
where  the  definitions  are  given,  would 
require  a  determination  and  also  wotild 
call  for  special  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doc3  the  Chair 
correctly  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  stated  his 
point  of  order  against  the  pending 
amendment?  | 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Yes.      ' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  falls 
strictly  within  the  Holman  rule  on  re- 
trenching, as  a  limitation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  all  kinds  of 
statisticians.  We  appropriate  money  for 
them.  They  have  tlie  wherewithal  to 
make  any  kind  of  determination  we  see 
fit  to  legislate.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a 
retrenchment,  in  my  opinipn. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Keogh).  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
offered  an  amendment  addressed  to  page 
33,  line  24.  which  amendment  was  read 
and  against  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  WhittenI  raised  the 
point  of  order  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill.  , 

The  Chair  has  read  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  even 
though  any  limitation  imposed  upon  an 
executive  agency  may  add  to  the  bur- 
dens of  that  executive  agency,  a  limita- 
tion of  an  appropriation  is  in  good  order. 
The  Chair,  therefore,  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  occupant  of  the  Chair,  he  has 
offered  an  amendment  which  is  in  form 
a  hmitation.  But  in  addition  thereto, 
he  has  added  language  which  defines  a 
person,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  language  is  legi.slation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  is  therefore  out  of 
order. 

Ihe  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  33,  line  24,  after  the  word  "hereof, 
strike  the  period,  insert  a  colon  and  the 
following:  -Provided  further:  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be  ii.sed 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram during  the  period  ending  Jur.e  30.  h'6'.\ 
under  which  tlie  total  amount  of  paymcnis 
made  to  feed  grain  producers  under  section 
16(h)  of  the  Soil  Couscrvaticn  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and  section 
105(d)  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  would  be  in  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  any  acre- 
age diverted  under  section  16(h)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

Air.  AIICHEL.  Air.  Cliairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  what  I  have 
done  here  in  this  amendment  is,  in  effect, 
really  to  restate  what  is  currently  in 
the  legislative  act  that  will  expire  in 
this  crop  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  the  feed  grains  bill 
was  up  for  consideration,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  limited 
the.se  direct  payments  to  one-fifth  of  the 
land  value.  In  other  words,  from  the 
figures  they  were  talking  abotit  in  direct 
payments  to  farmers  to  keep  their  land 
idle,  it  would  have  paid  every  one  of 
us  to  go  out  and  mortgage  ourselves  to 
the  hilt  so  that  we  could  get  a  piece  of 
land  and  get  into  this  program  and  get  it 
all  paid  off  by  the  Government  itself  in 
5  years'  time.  What  I  did  at  that  time 
when  the  legislative  bill  was  up  for  con- 
sideration was  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
limit  those  payments  to  one-fifth  of  the 
land  value.  It  is  in  the  law  now,  but  it  i.s 
my  under.standing  there  have  been  some 
people  who  have  been  opposed  to  it  and 
think  maybe  it  is  too  much  of  a  limita- 
tion. My  point  is  let  us  reassure  our- 
selves that  this  will  stay  in  the  law  by 
putting  this  limitation  on  this  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr.  AIAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MICHEL.    Yes.     I  yield  to  the 

chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  my  friend  from 
Ilhnois  mean  he  is  extending  the  present 
law  with  respect  to  payments  on  feed 
grains? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  one  cannot 
legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill,  as  the 
chairman  well  knows. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  that  not  what  we 
would  really  be  doing  here?  And  since 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  on  new  legisla- 
tion, would  It  not  be  wiser  to  permit 
that  to  proceed? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  would  be  wiser  if  the 
gentleman  would  see  it  my  way  and  have 
no  question  about  retaining  this  par- 
tictilar  provision.  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing from  the  grapevine  they  have 
already  thought  this  was  a  good  section 
to  delete  from  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  such  under- 
standing. I  believe,  though,  we  can  trust 
the  legislative  committee  to  give  this 
problem  thorough  consideration.  Since 
it  has  been  in  the  law,  we  might  antici- 
pate something  along  this  line  will  come 
through,  but  we  might  w-ithhold  putting 
it  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  see  the  gentleman  is 
standing  or  sitting  next  to  his  good  col- 
league from  Texas,  whom  I  am  sure  will 
treat  what  we  say  here  very  seriously. 

I  should  hope  that  in  those  legislative 
deliberations  they  will  see  it  my  way  and 
extend  that  provision  of  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whitten] 
press  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  existing  law  ex- 
pires this  year,  as  I  understand  it. 
Whether  it  will  be  extended  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  The  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment says  this  extends  existing  law. 
That  statement  of  itself  means  that  it 
is  legislation.  Quite  definitely  you  can- 
not extend  existing  law  without  its  being 
legislation.  On  that  basis,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wotUd  like  to  point  out  that  the  basic 
legislation  determines  the  limit  accord- 
ing to  the  average  yield  of  the  land.  This 
would  determine  the  limit  according  to 
the  sales  value  of  the  land,  whether 
that  be  speculative  or  productive.  And 
it  would  cost  an  additional  $9  million  to 
make  these  appraisals.  This  is  $9  mil- 
lion worth  of  additional  duties  placed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
does  represent  legislation  upon  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  MichelI  desire  to 
address  himself  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  again  that  this  is  a  strict  limita- 
tion. It  does  not  call  for  an  increased 
expenditure  of  funds  by  one  iota.    It  is 


strictly  a  retrenchment,  a  reduction  of 
expenditures,  and  falls  within  the  Hol- 
man rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Keogh).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Michel]  offered  an  amendment  directed 
to  page  33,  line  24,  which  amendment  was 
read  by  the  Clerk,  and  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
directed  a  point  of  order  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  read  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  even  though  a  limita- 
tion, as  was  stated  before,  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  may  impose  additional 
burdens  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government:  and  even  though  it  might 
be  estimated  that  the  cost  of  those  addi- 
tional burdens  may  run  to  any  amount, 
the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is,  in  fact,  a  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  therefore  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  limitation  cer- 
tainly should  be,  and  I  am  sure  will  be, 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture when  they  write  any  new  legisla- 
tion. While  the  Chair  has  held  that 
the  amendment  is  a  limitation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  it  will  become  effective 
only  upon  the  passage  of  a  new  farm 
act  and  this  matter  wUl  be  dealt  with  at 
that  time. 

May  I  point  out  why,  in  my  judgment, 
we  should  prevent  tying  this  amendment 
to  a  bill  which  has  not  yet  been  reported 
to  the  House?  As  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  this 
provision  would  say  that  no  payment 
should  be  made,  or  no  funds  be  used  to 
make  a  payment  in  excess  of  20  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  any  acreage 
diverted. 

Certainly  for  us  to  tie  onto  this  bill  an 
amendment  to  forthcoming  legislation,  a 
provision  that  would  require  in  every 
case  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
go  out  and  hire  an  appraiser  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  every  foot  of  land  that 
was  offered  under  the  bill — a  bill  not 
yet  even  brought  out  by  the  legislative 
committee — I  respectfully  submit  would 
be  a  bad  way  to  legislate. 

I  would  hope  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated so  that  we  would  not  require  these 
expensive  and  arduous  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Department.  Let  us  wait 
until  the  legislation  is  before  us.  If  the 
committee  does  not  recommend  such 
provision — I  assume  they  will — then  the 
Congress  can  work  its  will  on  the  legisla- 
tion in  such  a  way  to  keep  down  this 
terrific  amount  of  extra  expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  41.  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 


,'  The  CLERK.    Page  34,  line  1: 

Puhlic  Law  480 

For  expenses  during  fiscal  year  1966,  not 
otherwise  recoverable  during  such  year,  and 
unrecovered  prior  years'  costs,  Including  In- 
terest thereon,  under  titles  I.  n,  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1.709.  1721-1724.  1731-1736)  $1,658,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  (1) 
Sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  pursuant  to  title  I  of  said 
Act,  (2)  commodities  disposed  of  for  emer- 
gency famine  relief  to  friendly  peoples  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  said  Act,  and  (3)  long- 
term  supply  contacts  pursuant  to  title  IV  of 
said  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  been  reading  re- 
ports of  the  way  American  wheat  is  piling 
up  at  ports  in  India,  apparently  by  the 
shiploads,  and  is  becoming  unusually  ex- 
pensive from  the  standpoint  of  demur- 
rage paid  because  of  the  inability  to 
unload. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
aware  of  this  situation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  do  remember 
reading  about  this  situation  some  time 
ago  in  the  daily  press.  Beyond  that  I 
do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  bear  the  added  expense 
of  this  overloading  of  Indian  ports  with 
wheat? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  One  of  the  expenses 
we  have  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  that  the  law  requires  that 
50  percent  of  all  of  these  products  be 
carried  in  American  bottoms,  which 
greatly  increases  the  freight  charges. 
This,  of  course,  is  designed  to  maintain 
our  merchant  fleet  in  favorable  competi- 
tion with  foreign  bottoms.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  purpose  is  accom- 
plished or  not,  but  I  did  read  of  such 
charges  in  the  press  some  time  ago. 

Air.  GROSS.  Is  this  wheat  sold  for 
country  currencies;  in  other  words, 
rupees? 

Mr.  V^HEUTTEN.  I  am  sure  if  the  coun- 
try involved  is  India  it  is  bound  to  be 
rupees. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  shall  pursue  the  matter  and  see 
what  the  facts  are  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent it  from  happening  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  lack  of 
proper  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  permitting 
too  many  ships  to  load  and  depart  for 
India. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
very  many  different  phases  of  this. 
There  is  involved  the  question  as  to  when 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  turns 
loose  title  to  it  and  when  it  gets  into  the 
enforcement  aspects  carried  out  by  the 
foreign  aid  group.  That  is  the  real  ques- 
tioli  which  is  involved.  I  have  heard  that 
in  certain  instances  in  some  foreign 
countries  they  have  piled  grain  right  on 
the  ground  and  have  done  such  a  poor 
job  that  half  of  the  aid  which  we  liave 
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given  them  has  not  reached  them.    How- 
ever, I  do  not  have  personal  knowledge 
of  this. 
The    CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     wiU 

ro.id. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ii:t:r7iat:o!:cl  Wheat  Agreement 

For  expenses  during  fiscal  year  1966  and 
u:. recovered  prior  years'  costs,  including  in- 
UTC5C  thereon,  under  the  International 
\V!;e.\t  Agreement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
^7  U.S.C.  1641-1642),  $27,544,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Bartered  materials  for  supplemental 
stockpile 

TcT  cxpcnres  diiring  fiscal  year  1966  and 
u'arecovered  prior  years'  costs  related  to 
str:itt:5;c  and  otlier  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  'oarter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  and  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  540.  Eighty-fourth  Congress  (7 
U.S.C.  1856).  $30,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

.'\MEXT3MEN'T  OFFERiD  BY  MR.  DIXGELL 

Air.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
p.ige  35,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following  new 
;v>.r.i.graph:  ^ 

"Price  support  programs  for  tobacco 

'"So  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  this 

Act  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

shall  be  used  by  such  Corporation  to  carry 

out  any  price  support  program  for  tobacco." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
not  Ions  back  received  a  report  from  an 
advisory  committee  constituted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
amine into  the  problem  of  smoking  and 
health.  A  number  of  findings  were  made 
in  connection  v/ith  this  report  which  are 
indeed  remarkable.  It  was  found  in  this 
report,  for  example,  that  for  persons  who 
smoked  less  than  10  cigarettes  per  day, 
the  death  rates  are  40  percent  higher 
than  for  nonsmokers;  10  to  19  cigarettes 
per  day,  the  death  rates  are  70  percent 
higher  than  for  nonsmokers;  20  to  39 
cigarettes  per  day,  the  death  rates  are" 
90  percent  higher  than  for  nonsmokers, 
and  more  than  40  cigarettes  per  day, 
the  death  rates  are  120  percent  higher 
than  for  nonsmokers. 

It  was  also  found  in  this  report  in  con- 
nection with  other  problems  involving 
the  circulatory  system,  the  throat,  and 
a3  regards  all  the  human  oi-gans,  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  stomach,  nonsmokers 
fared  significantly  better  than  did  the 
smokers,  and  that  the  death  rate  for 
smokers  was  enormously  higher  than  the 
death  rate  with  nonsmokers. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  my  amendment,  which  says 
tiiat  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business  engaging  in  supporting  prices, 
in  conducting  market-making  programs, 
which  would  benefit  a  substance  which  is 
obviously  as  harmful  to  our  people  as 
is  tobacco. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  authorize  or  appro- 
priate money  for  a  program  of  this  kind. 

Heavy  smokers  have  30  times  the  death 
rate  of  nonsmokers.  Indeed,  it  was 
found  and  quoted  in  this  report  that  the 
earlier  you  start  smoking  the  sooner  you 


will  die,  and  that  one-third  of  America's 
35-year-old  men  will  not  live  to  be  65  If 
they  smoke  more  than  a  pack  of  cigar- 
ettes a  day. 

It  was  found  for  those  *ho  smoke  in 
the  40  to  60  age  bracket  is  the  real  dan- 
ger. 

The  American  Medical  Apsociation  re- 
cently issued  a  pamphlet  stressing  the 
hazards  of  smoking. 

What  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  do 
today  is  to  exercise  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, and  withdraw  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  tobacco  pro'-U'ams. 
If  people  wish  to  raise  tobacco,  if  they 
wish  to  smoke,  let  it  bo  done  without 
Government  support. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  R|r.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebra.ska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Tho  gentleman 
and  I  serve  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  is  going  into  this  problem  of  label- 
ing cigarettes,  the  health  nnslo,  and  so 
forth.  The  price  of  ci^iarottes  has  gone 
up  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  a  pack  re- 
cently. I  do  not  suppo.'^c  atiyone  comincr 
from  the  tobacco  reriiu  knows  whv  th.at 
is?  ji 

Does  anyone  in  the  m-pducing  area 
know,  and  if  this  has  an^  relation  to 
pr'cc  supports? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  ha\e  no  knowledge 
of  the  question.  I  am  not  a  smoker,  my- 
self, and  I  expect  to  live  lanrer  for  that 
reason.  Perhaps  some  of  tny  colleagues 
can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Could  anybody 
from  a  tobacco  StMe  give  the  reason  for 
the  increase  in  the  price?  Evidently  no 
one  does. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tobacco  is  produced^  in 
21  States  and  has  been  a  major  agricul- 
tural commodity  throughout  the  years. 
It  is  the  fifth  largest  income-producing 
crop  to  farmers.  This  commodity  pro- 
vides some  $3.3  billion  in  taxes  to  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  is  a  SIO  billion  industry. 

While  much  good  tobacco  research 
has  been  done,  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Our  tobacco  industry  has  reached  the 
point  where  more  basic  fundamental  re- 
search needs  to  be  done  in  production, 
quality,  utilization,  and  distribution. 
One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  at  this 
time  is  improvement  in  quality.  Re- 
search in  the  chemistry  and  physiology 
of  tobacco  has  increased  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tobacco  Research 
Laboratory,  and  we  must  have  an  ex- 
panded program  of  study  of  chemical 
constituents  of  tobacco  in  all  types. 
Because  of  the  implications  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer  from  the  use  of 
tobafcco  with  insecticidal  residues,  there 
is  a  continuing  and  urgent  need  for 
safer  and  yet  more  effective  methods  of 
control  of  insect  pests  of  tobacco. 

An  expanded  program  of  research  is 
necessary  today  for  tobacco.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  money  appropriated 
be  used  to  include  studies  of  the  factors 
w  hich  may  be  detrimental  to  health  and 
ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  those  qual- 
ity   factor.s    and    other    characteristics 


which  will  preserve  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  tobacco  and  eliminate  any 
factors  which  might  be  detrimental  to 
health.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
in  all  types  of  tobacco  is  improvement 
in  quality. 

In  order  to  be  successful  with  our  ex- 
panded program  of  research  for  tobacco, 
we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  private  industi-y-  We  must  find  the 
answer  to  this  problem  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  prevent  economic 
ruin  for  our  producers,  substantial 
losses  of  revenue  to  our  Government, 
and  possible  injury  to  the  health  of  our 
people. 

In  testifying  before  the  Tobacco  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  January  29,  1964,  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
stated  in  part  as  follows: 

The  third  research  category  is  how  to  make 
smoking  safer.  There  are  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches which  are  feasible  and  definitely 
need  increased  sujiport.  We  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  substances  in  tobacco 
tmi>ke  whicli  produce  the  health  hazards. 
UntU  we  know  more  in  this  area,  we  will  be 
handicapped  in  our  eiTorts  to  remove  the 
hazard.  It  is  difficult  to  design  a  method 
of  removing  something  ;f  you  don't  know 
what  it  is.  For  example,  you  know  sub- 
stances in  tobacco  smoke  can  account  ior 
only  a  small  ixjrtion  of  Its  cancer-producing 
power.  We  have  no  real  clues  as  to  what 
it  Is  in  tobacco  smoke  that  influences  cor- 
onary artery  disease;  if  indeed  it  does.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  fertile  field  for  research, 
such  as  tiiat  jiroposed  in  the  resolution  now 
before  this  committee.  In  this  specific  con- 
text, I  am  sure  the  committee  will  realize 
that  I  must  speak  with  some  caution  and 
reser\'aiions,  since  I  am  not  an  agricultural 
or  horticultural  expert.  I  still  feel,  never- 
theless, that  I  can  wholeheartedly  supjxjrt 
additional  research  of  the  types  which  tlie 
resolution  would  authorize  and  direct. 

Dr.  Terry  also  stated: 

It  is  well  known  that  strains  of  tobacco 
di.Ter  quite  widely  in  various  constituents. 
It  is  well  known  the  levels  of  some  of  these 
constituents  influence  the  amount  of  hazard 
dose  or  potentiality  hazard  dose  substance 
in  tobaccis  smoke.  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
to  know  whether  the  types  of  tobacco  used 
for  pipes  and  cigars  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  lesser  hazards  associated  with  the.?e 
modes  of  tobacco  use.  If  tobacco  behaves  as 
other  vegetables.  I  am  sure  that  the  amount 
of  some  of  its  constituents  will  vary  with 
the  conditions  of  the  culture,  soil,  climate, 
fertilizer,  and  other  agricultural  practices. 
This  suggest.'?,  however,  another  area  of  re- 
search. Any  vegetable  material.  when 
binned  under  the  conditions  prevailing  when 
tobacco  Is  smoked,  will  produce  hazardous 
substances.  Co,i',  oil.  paper,  even  spinach, 
all  produce  benzopyrene,  a  potent  cancer- 
producing   substance   when   burned. 

Tlie  efficiency  of  the  combustion  process 
makes  a  marked  difference  In  the  amount 
of  this  chemical  In  the  smoke.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  most  of  the  cancer-producing 
compounds  Identified  in  cigarette  smoke  are 
not  present  in  the  native  tobacco  leaf,  but  are 
formed  during  the  burning  process.  These 
facts  suggest  that  it  will  not  be  enough  sim- 
ply to  develop  better  strains  of  tobacco  and 
better  methods  of  cultivation;  we  must  also 
develop  better  methods  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  these  substances  during  the 
burning  of  tobacco,   as  well  as  of  removing 
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by  flltxatlon  or  other  means  the  hazard  dose 
substances  that  are  formed.  Both  of  these 
areas  are  promising  after  news  for  further 
development  and  have  the  potential  of  mak- 
ing smoking  safer.  It  Is  quite  well  known 
that  cigarettes  can  now  be  produced  which 
yield  quite  low  amounts  of  tars  and  nicotine, 
either  by  selection  of  the  ty;Ks  of  tobacco, 
by  fillers,  or  other  means.  It  is  relatively 
essy  to  measure  this  quantitatively.  What 
isn't  EO  well  known  or  so  easy  to  measure 
is  the  biolo'^rical  sij-'nificance  to  man  of  the 
substances  which  do  come  through.  To- 
bacco smoke  is  an  exceedingly  complex  mix- 
ture ol  many  dillerent  substances.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  tars  and  nicotine  produced 
that  counts.  It  Is  the  type  and  amount  of 
haz."ird  dose  substances  that  get  into  a  man 
that  is  ImportJtnt. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Clialrman,  the  action 
which  I  have  outlined  has  the  common  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  or  minimizing  the  Intake  of 
hazard  dose  substances  by  the  American 
{jeople.  Action  on  many  fronts  Is  urgently 
needed.  The  Public  Health  Service  Intends 
to  do  what  it  can.  This  important  and  com- 
plex problem  also  calls  for  api:roprlat€  ac- 
tion by  other  Federal  agencies,  by  State  and 
local  agencies,  by  nongovernment.al  organi- 
zations, and  by  the  tobacco  Industry. 

Mr.  Cliairman  the  amendment  of  the 
pentleman  from  Michigan  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  this 
amendment  would  destroy  completely 
the  oldest  industry  in  America — the  to- 
bacco industry.  The  tobacco  industry 
grew  up  with  this  Republic.  The  first 
export  market  for  tobacco  was  at  James- 
town. This  is  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
livelihood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens.  It  is  an  effort  to  destroy 
an  $8  billion  industry.  During  the  life 
of  this  tobacco  program  it  has  only  cost 
the  Government  $38  million.  During 
that  time  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  have  collected  in 
taxes  on  tobacco  more  than  $52  billion. 

When  we  relate  the  $52  billion  to  the 
$38  million,  we  can  see  how  negligible  our 
losses  have  been. 

As  my  dear  friend  from  Kentucky, 
Bill  Natcher,  has  pointed  out,  we  did 
summon  the  Surgeon  General  before  our 
committee  at  the  very  next  meeting  after 
he  filed  his  report.  He  tvas  the  first 
witness  we  called.  He  stated  emphati- 
cally that  he  was  in  favor  of  more  far- 
reaching  research  in  the  field  which  we 
were  then  discussing.  He  was  the  first 
witness. 

The  last  witness  we  called  was  the 
Director  of  the  Cancer  Research  Insti- 
tute at  Bethesda.  He  joined  the  Sur- 
geon General  in  recommending  more  re- 
search, which  was  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission on  their  part  that  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  was  not  substantive  evi- 
dence and  would  not  justify  the  action 
which  is  contemplated  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  upon  his  splendid  effort 
in  this  particular  area.  Additional 
money  was  provided  for  research  in  a 
laboratory  in  Kentucky,  built  and  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  of  that  great  State, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  tobacco- 
growing  States  in  the  Union. 

The  field  is  being  explored.  We  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  on  cancer  research.  Why  should 
anyone  come  in  at  this  late  date  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  this  industry? 

I  mean  that  ttiis  amendment  If 
adopted  would  put  all  those  In  the  to- 
bacco-growing areas  into  bankruptcy. 
To  destroy  the  price  support  program 
and  to  destroy  the  control  program 
would  mean  that  tobacco  growers  would 
plant  the  face  of  the  earth  in  tobacco. 
Tobacco  would  be  far  more  plentiful 
than  it  is  now.  Tobacco  would  be 
cheaper  than  it  Is  now.  Cigarettes 
would  be  cheaper  and  necessarily  more 
readily  available.  The  amendment 
would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  offered. 

I  plead  with  you  now  to  act  with  some 
degree  of  intelligence.  Let  us  veto  this 
proposition  and  defeat  this  amendment. 

According  to  the  figures  presented  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  I  am  in 
the  120-percent  category.  I  have  smoked 
cigarettes  for  many  long  years,  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  smoke  at  least  two  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes  a  day.  If  his  figures 
and  calculations  are  correct,  my  time  has 
long  past.  All  of  these  statistics  and  per- 
centages are  based  upon  speculation  and 
conjecture  rather  than  upon  scientific 
discoveries  and  findings.  The  Surgeon 
General's  report  has  already  caused  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
ever  contended  that  smoking  contributes 
to  the  cause  of  good  health,  but  about 
75  million  people  in  this  country  smoke 
cigarettes.  Cigarette  smoking  must  con- 
tribute something  to  the  comfort  of  the 
smoker.  People  continue  to  smoke  and 
will  continue  to  smoke  notwithstanding 
either  State  or  Federal  laws  which  might 
prohibit  or  make  unlawful  the  use  of 
tobacco  either  in  cigarettes,  cigars,  or 
other  tobacco  products.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple who  smoke  certainly  cannot  be  fools. 

Simply  because  some  people  do  not 
smoke  certainly  does  not  justify  the 
destruction  of  the  tobacco  industry.  Our 
State  of  North  Carolina  produces  more 
cigarette  tobacco  than  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  we  manufacture  more  cig- 
arettes than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  If  we  are  to  destroy  the  tobacco 
Industry,  why  not  destroy  all  the  distil- 
leries and  the  breweries  and  every  other 
industi-y  at  which  the  accusing  finger 
has  been  pointed? 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  reading 
a  poem — if  it  could  be  dignified  in  such 
fashion,  it  goes  something  like  this: 

"In  this  day  of  indigestion. 
It's  of  times  a  serious  question. 

As  to  what  to  eat  and  what  to  leave  alone. 
For  every  microbe  and  bacillus 
Have  a  different  way  to  kill  us. 
And  that  both  in  time  will  claim  us  lor 
their  own. 

"Drinking  water  Is  just  as  risky. 
As  the  so-called  deadly  whisky, 
And  It's  oftimes  dangerous  to  breathe  the 
air. 
The  clams  we  eat  in  chowder. 
Make  the  angels  shout  the  louder. 
For  they  know  that  we  will  soon  be  there. 

"Some  little  bug  will  get  you  sometime. 
Some  Uttle  Lug  will  creep  behind  you  some- 
time. 
He  will  get  Into  your  gizzard; 
If  you  get  rid  of  htm,  you  are  a   wizard. 
Some  little  bug  will  get  you  sometime."* 


Seriously,  this  is  an  important  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  It  will  destroy  the  live- 
lihoods and  the  property  and  fortunes 
of  liundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
I  still  hope  that  we  will  soon  embark  upon 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram and  most  of  all  I  hope  our  scientists 
will  soon  discover  some  way  to  prevent 
and  to  cure  cancer  and  all  other  dread 
diseases. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Burley  tobacco  in  my  district  is  a  very 
great  industry,  as  it  is  in  many  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Tobacco  is  a  great 
industry. 

I  share  the  same  feelings  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
that  this  amendment  would  destroy  this 
industry.  I  do  not  believe  that  tobacco 
should  be  singled  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon  in  this  way. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  never  smoked, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  the  judge  or  the  jury  as  to  the 
health  of  the  American  people  or  that 
this  amendment  is  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion. I  am  definitely  oppos«l  to  the 
amendment,  because  it  would  destroy 
an  industry  and  throw  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work.  It 
would  destroy  many  farmers  In  my  area 
and  in  the  Appalachian  region,  as  well 
Ss  in  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell] . 

Tobacco  is  an  $8  billion  industry  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  industry 
with  powerful  and  influential  allies  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  Unfortunately 
it  is  an  industry  that  has  shown  blatant 
and  persistent  disregard  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  has  just  proclaimed  that 
if  the  U.S.  Government  were  to  discon- 
tinue subsidizing  the  tobacco  industry, 
that  industry  would  be  destroyed. 

In  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  I  wish  that  Mr. 
Cooley's  statement  were  true.  If,  as  he 
says,  an  entire  industry  is  dependent 
upon  Federal  subsidies — made  possible 
by  taxpayer's  money — for  its  existence, 
then  I  say  that  that  industry  has  no  rea- 
son for  being. 

By  refusing  to  subsidize  the  tobacco 
industry,  we  will  eliminate  one  of  the 
most  plaguing  inconsistencies  in  our  na- 
tional policy.  "What  we  are  faced  with 
now  is  a  Government  that  is  willing,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  spend  money  on  re- 
search to  prove  to  the  American  people 
that  smoking  is  a  major  cause  of  disease 
and  an  unequivocable  health  hazard  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Government  that 
Is  willing  to  expend  fimds  to  protect  the 
tobacco  industry  from  possible  financial 
loss. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  whose  health  is 
our  greatest  concern,  thp  health  of  our 
citizens  or  the  health  of  a  special  inter- 
est group?  The  health  of  our  citizens 
is  the  only  acceptable  answer.  There- 
fore, this  distinguished  body  has  but  one 
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alternative:  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Dingell  and  let  the  to- 
bacco industry  fend  for  itself. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  I  realize  that  through 
the  press  and  in  various  and  sundry 
healings  there  has  been  much  argu- 
ment as  to  vai'ious  effects  of  tobacco. 
I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this  is 
really  a  very  complex  subject  and  one 
on  which  there  are  many  differences  of 
opinion.  What  action  the  countiy  should 
take  is  certainly  not  something  that 
would  be  easy  for  us  to  determine.  I  do 
think,  however,  we  can  all  agree  here 
that  by  adoptmg  an  amendment  like  this, 
it  would  not  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  production  of  tobacco.  It  would 
merely  say  that  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  people  engaged  in 
the  production  of  it  shall  not  receive 
anything  like  a  fair  return.  The  result 
of  this  would  merely  be  to  make  many 
other  areas  of  this  country  like 
Appalachia. 

May  I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
the  production,  the  sale,  or  anything  else 
connected  with  tobacco.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  pointed 
out,  it  would  make  it  more  readily  avail- 
able, probably,  if  people  tried  to  grow 
more  of  it.  As  it  is  now,  there  are 
stronger  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
tobacco  that  can  be  produced.  The 
limitation  is  there  so  that  they  can  re- 
ceive price  support.  All  of  us  will  agree, 
however,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  you  knock  out  the  price  supports,  it 
would  increase  the  production  of  tobacco 
above  what  it  is  now,  because  producers 
will  be  attempting  to  get  enough  to  live 
on.  So  I  say  that,  whatever  your  feel- 
ings ai'e  as  to  what  the  Congress  should 
do,  we  certainly  should  not  take  this  pre- 
cipitous action  here  which  would  have 
the  absolutely  opposite  effect,  in  my 
opinion,  to  that  which  is  desired  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  we  will  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  author  of  the  amendment 
Is  unaw-are  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  types  of  tobacco  grown  In  the 
United  States  which  are  not  used  in , 
cigarettes.  I  represent  a  district  where 
several  thousand  farmers  are  growing 
tobacco  as  a  cash  crop  and  none  of  it 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
but.  rather,  into  cigars  and  chewing  to- 
bacco or  wrappers  and  fillers.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
not  want  to  deny  the  farmei-s  of  Wiscon- 
sin the  opportunity  to  produce  tobacco 
that  does  not  go  into  cigarettes. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated,  because  I  certainly  do  not  want 
my  constituents  to  be  inadvertently  in- 
jured by  an  amendment  which  is  de- 
signed for  some  other  purpose.  So  I 
caution  the  Members  and  urge  them  to 
vote  against  thfs  amendment. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  fMr.  Dingell]. 


I  am  not  a  producer  or  consumer  of 
tobacco,  but  I  represent  more  than  2,000 
tobacco  farmers  who  earn  most  of  their 
cash  income  from  the  sale  of  tobacco. 

People  will  continue  to  consume  to- 
bacco products,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
regardless  of  what  is  done  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  today.  The  amendment  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  is  diBcriminatory 
against  one  class  of  farmers.  If  we  are 
going  to  penalize  the  tobacco  farmers, 
then  we  perhaps  .should  penalize  and 
help  destroy  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

I  agree  that  use  of  tobacco  is  a  very 
complex  subject  to  evaluate.  One  can 
secui'e  a  professional  opinion  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  is  harmful,  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain  professional  advice  dis- 
claiming such  opinions. 

Research  is  now  underway,  and  a  To- 
bacco Research  Laboratory  has  been 
established.  The  tobacco  Industry-  has 
shown  good  faith,  and  we  siiould  not  be 
too  eager  to  destroy  an  $8  billion  industry 
in  the  United  St-ates. 

I  further  agree  that  if  this  amendment 
Is  adopted  it  would  certainly  not  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  use  of  tc*)acco  or  re- 
lated products,  because  the  amendment 
does  not  curtail  the  production,  market- 
ing, or  sale  of  tobacco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.  Page  35,  line  9: 

NATIO>f.M,   COMMISSION    ON    FOOD    ia.\RKETING 

Salaries  and  expentes 
For    necessary    expenses    of    the    National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  establUshed 
by  Public  Law  88-354.  approve*  July  3,  1964, 
$750,000. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  publicly 
thank  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  his  deci.slon  Saturday 
to  permit  Florida  celery  farmers  addi- 
tional time  to  employ  offshore  farm 
labor  in  the  harvest  of  their  crops. 

Under  this  decision  no  new  workers 
will  be  impori;ed— 500  already  in  the 
country  and  working  In  celeiy  will  be 
permitted  to  stay  until  June  1.  This 
will  enable  farmers  to  salvage  a  large 
part  of  the  crop,  with  a  market  value 
of  approximately  $2.7  million. 

Emergency  action  was  needed  in  this 
situation,  with  crops  already  ripe  in  the 
fields  and  the  labor  being  readied  for 
repatriation.  The  Attorney  General 
was  most  cooperative  and  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

Under  Public  Law  414  the  Attorney 
General  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administration  of  the  immigration 
laws,  and  thus  he  is  required  to  act  on 
importation  and  repatriation  of  agricul- 
tural workers.  By  practice  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  been  consulted  as  to  the  availability 
of  domestic  farmworkers. 

I  am  certain  that  our  experience  this 
year  has  proved  the  need  for  new  proce- 
dures in  the  administration  of  Public 
Law  414.  Full  consideration  must  be 
given  the  views  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  on  the  need  or  justification 
for  offshore  farm  labor. 

With  the  advise  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture,  spelling  out  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  crops  and  the  requirements 
of  harvest,  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  in  a  belter  position  to  determine  the 
proper  course  of  action  for  his  Depart- 
ment to  take.  The  Department  of  Labor 
scem.'^;  to  depend  on  statistics  rather  than 
actual  licld  cynditions,  and.  of  course, 
simply  is  not  competent  to  render  agri- 
cultural opinions  on  the  maturity  of  a 
crop  or  the  kind  or  number  of  people 
ncee.^-sary  lor  its  harvest. 

The  Labor  Department  .should  be  en- 
couraged to  impro\e  eriorts  to  recruit 
and  train  domestic  unemployed  workers 
to  perform  the  jobs  needed  on  the  farms, 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  their 
budget  requests  for  these  efforts.  Our 
farmers  prefer  to  hire  our  own  citizens, 
and  have  met  every  reasonable  request  to 
do  so,  including  the  payment  of  a  mini- 
mum wage,  set  by  the  Labor  Department, 
incentive  pay  for  productive  workers, 
social  security,  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, housing,  and  even  transportation 
to  and  from  distant  States. 

The  Appi-opriations  Committee  in  its 
Report  No.  272  stated  that : 

Timely  availability  of  labor  under  cur- 
rent circumst-ances  cannot  be  a.ssured  with 
the  domestic  farm  labor  progriun  we  have  had 
in  the  pa.st. 

Experience  clearly  demonstrates  the 
need  for  a  change  in  procedures.  Now 
is  the  time  for  action,  so  that  the  prob- 
lem can  be  met  before  the  next  crop 
season. 

The  growers  of  Florida,  and  their  do- 
mestic employees,  thank  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  personal  time  and  atten- 
tion and  for  his  help  in  salvaging  a  large 
portion  of  this  year's  celery  crop  and 
urge  his  use  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  help  in  the  administration  of 
Pubhc  Law  414. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Horida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
and  associat-e  myself  with  his  remarks. 
But  I  wotild  also  like  to  express  the  hope, 
perhaps  a  forlorn  hope,  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  realize,  as  the  Secretar>' 
of  Labor  has  not,  that  California,  too,  has 
an  equally  serious  problem  and  we  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  in  a  situation  where 
Floiida  has  been  granted  relief  while 
California  has  not  been. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  that  some  37  States 
will  be  affected.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  transmit 
the  knowledge  that  it  has  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  not  just  to  the  SecretaiT  of 
Labor,  maybe  we  will  get  the  full  picture 
which  obviously  we  have  not  been 
getting. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  should 
hope  so.  Certainly  a  desirable  precedent 
has  at  last  been  established. 

The  Clerk.    Page  36,  line  20: 

Sec.  506.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  for  re- 
search and  service  woric  authorized  by  the 
Acts  of  August  14.   1946,  July  28,  1954,  and 
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September  C.  1958  (7  U.S.C.  427.  1621-1629; 
42  use.  1891-1893),  shall  be  available  for 
contracting  In  accordance  with  said  Acts. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingem.  :  Page 
37.  alter  line  2,  insert  the  following  section: 

"Sex:.  507.  No  part  of  any  funds  approprl- 
aied  by  this  Act  may,  in  any  fl.scal  yeur,  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  pay- 
ments to  any  pert^on,  partnerbhip,  or  cor- 
poratiuu  in  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess 
of  $50,000  in  connection  with  any  price-sup- 
port proerum  or  combination  of  programs 
for  price  support  or  Et.ibillzatlon,  irrespective 
of  whetlier  sucli  payments  are  on  accoiint 
of  loans,  purcliases.  or  subsidies  or  are  otlier- 
wise  authorized." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  you  will  be 
intei-ested  to  know  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  publishes  a  list  of  reci]:)i- 
ents  of  price  support  loans  which  runs  to 
13  closely  typed  pages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  tho.se  recipi- 
ents receive  amounts  like  $128,000,  $180,- 
000.  $173,000.  $122,400,  $542,687,  and 
$171,077.70. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  price  sup- 
pci-t  program  was  .set  up  back  in  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  when  my  father 
was  a  Member  of  Congress,  we  were  told 
that  the  purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
help  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  voted  for  many 
years  for  these  price  support  programs 
and  I  consider  myself  by  reason  of  my 
votes  for  these  programs  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  farmer,  even  though  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  over  these  many  years  in 
which  I  have  been  suppoi-ting  these  pro- 
grams I  have  feared  that  I  was  support- 
ing the  large  producer  and  not  the  per- 
son who  should  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiar/  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Congress  really 
seeks  to  help  the  small  farmer  I  believe 
it  should  and  indeed  must  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  says 
that  no  person,  coiporation,  or  partner- 
ship shall  receive  from  one  or  from  an 
aggregation  of  price  support  programs  In 
excess  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  view  this  as 
being  an  excessive  limitation  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  shall  derive 
benefits  and  I  do  not  believe  $50,000  in 
price  supports  is  an  unfair  hmitation  to 
Impose  upon  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion whatsoever  for  a  farm  price  support 
program  which  would  afford  to  a  single 
producer  $524,000.  That  is  not  growing 
for  sale  or  for  consumption.  That  man 
is  growing  for  storage.  I  say  it  is  wrong 
for  this  Congress  to  authorize  funding 
of  programs  which  are  going  to  help  the 
big  man  who  is  fully  capable  of  finding 
his  place  in  the  marketplace,  who  is  fully 
competent  to  meet  the  competitive  thrust 
of  American  industry  and  of  American 
merchandising  today. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  say  that  these  price 
support  programs  should  be  limited  to 


those  who  need  the  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  say  we  should  make  these  price 
support  prc^rams  apply  to  the  family 
farmer.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  I 
say  we  can  best  justify  it  by  screening 
out  that  small  number  of  producers  who 
derive  excessive  benefits  from  the  pro- 
grams and  limit  t/e  programs  to  those 
who  really  have  need  of  Govemment  sup- 
port. If  this  Congress  does  this,  we  will 
merit  the  thanks  of  the  American  farmer 
because  we  will  stop  the  continued  con- 
glomeration of  fanns  into  larger  and 
larger  producer  units.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  do  this 
we  will  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
American  con^iuner  and  no  longer  will 
dissipate  the  taxpayers'  dollars  into  the 
pockets  of  large  producers  but  will  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  small  farmers 
whom  we  seek  to  support  through  our 
price  support  programs. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  expect  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  appropriation  but  I  have  some 
grave  reservations  about  the  future 
course  of  our  farm  program  and  believe 
that  we  should  consider  some  major 
changes  immediately. 

I  agree  with  the  goals  outlined  by  Mr. 
Freeman  in  his  text  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  speaking  in 
support  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  My  reservations  are  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  state  flatly  now  that  our 
agricultural  programs  are  not  working 
and  we  should  look  at  the  problem  and 
make  a  fresh  start. 

The  farm  community  of  the  1960's  and 
1970s  is  far  different  than  the  com- 
munity of  the  1930's  and  1940's  when  our 
present  farm  policy  evolved.  The  new 
types  of  equipment,  the  fertilizers,  in- 
secticides, and  weedicides  have  changed 
production  drastically  in  the  last  10 
years.  These  items  are  available  to  the 
well-financed  large  corporate-type  farm 
complexes  and  are  very  effective  there. 
They  are  not  as  effective  in  the  small 
family  farm.  These  items  provide  great 
productive  capacity  on  the  large  com- 
mercial farms  enabling  them  to  receive 
large  subsidy  payments  while  providing 
only  a  trickle  to  the  small  family  farmer. 
The  payment  of  subsidies  under  these 
circumstances  without  production  con- 
trols has  led  to  the  creation  of  large 
surpluses  and  imbalance  of  income 
whereby  a  small  percentage  of  our  farm- 
ers receive  the  great  bulk  of  our  farm 
subsidy  payments. 

For  example,  the  family  farmer  must 
farm  "fence  to  fence"  to  maintain  a  bare 
existence  and  he  cannot  participate  in 
voluntary  soil  bank  programs.  Whereas 
the  large  commercial  farmer  through  use 
of  new  techniques  and  equipment  can 
both  maintain  his  past  production  and 
participate  in  the  soil  barJc  program, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  not  reduced 
surpluses  or  controlled  production  or 
substantially  aided  the  small  fanner. 


We  should  recognize  that  we  are  not 
aiding  the  small  family  farmer  or  the 
American  consumer  by  a  mere  continu- 
ation of  our  past  programs.  Statistic 
after  statistic  show  the  flight  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  and  statistic  after  sta- 
tistic indicates  how  firmly  the  total  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  United  States 
is  moving  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller 
and  smaller  group  of  large  industrial 
farming  complexes.  While  the  present 
parity — subsidy  programs  without  pro- 
duction controls — may  have  worked  in 
the  past,  they  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. They  give  us  neither  control  of 
our  production  nor  do  they  support  the 
type  of  farm  that  needs  help.  The  agri- 
cultural production  of  otu-  coimtry  is  the 
envy  of  the  world  and  the  despair  of  the 
Communist  nations.  Our  farmers  have 
literally  revolutionized  the  concept  of 
growing  food  and  fiber.  We  have  devel- 
oped a  system  of  production  which  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  We  should  not  per- 
mit this  wonderful  operation  which  we 
have  developed  through  the  resourceful- 
ness of  our  heritage  of  both  people  and 
resources  to  become  a  plague. 

I  believe  we  must  break  with  the  mold 
of  the  past.  We  must  develop  farm  poli- 
cies which  are  meaningful  for  the  1960's 
and  1970's  and  beyond. 

As  an  example,  one  great  flaw  in  our 
present  program  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  continues  to  price  U.S.  cot- 
ton out  of  the  market  and  we  are  now 
paying  subsidies  at  more  than  one  level 
in  the  cotton  producing  and  manufactur- 
ing process. 

As  recently  stated  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  2,  1965: 

World  cotton  consumption  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  million  bales  a  year,  and 
If  this  country  were  not  pushed  out  of  the 
world  market  by  a  policy  that  relegates  it  to 
the  role  of  a  high  priced  residual  supplier, 
our  balance-of-payments  position  might  be 
strengthened  by  as  much  as  $350  miUion. 
I 

I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  we 
move  to  a  system  of  income  supports.  A 
tepid  and  timid  move  in  this  direct^n 
has  already  been  made  for  wheat,  and  a 
successful  income  support  program  for 
wool  producers  has  been  operating  sii>ce 
*1964.  Income  guarantee  supports  would 
move  our  agricultural  programs  from  a 
program  of  price  parity  to  a  program  of 
income  parity.  We  then  should  support 
directly  our  family  farmer  to  certain  pre- 
determined levels.  These  levels  could 
be  worked  out,  for  example,  at  a  percent- 
age return  on  investment,  plus  a  fair  re- 
turn for  his  labor  with  a  reasonable  upper 
limit  guarantee  of  supports  at  a  deter- 
mined flgure  of  say  $25,000  to  any  single 
farm  family  producer.  Then  farm  prod- 
ucts could  move  to  the  marketplace  and 
rise  and  fall  with  supply  and  demand 
with  each  farmer  earning  according  to 
Ills  abilities  and  farm  capacity  but  with 
support  being  given  to  the  low-income 
farmers. 

n 

'  A  determination  be  made  of  our  do- 
mestic and  overseas  needs  for  the  next 
10  years.  The  needs  of  our  society  should 
be  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  and  we 
should  then  move  to  fill  the  needs. 
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Tlie  type  of  farm  operation  that  we 
hope  to  encourage  should  be  of  major  in- 
terest. If  we  hope  to  mauitain  the  values 
we  speak  of.  then  the  emphasis  on  our 
pro!:rrams  should  be  on  the  cultural,  and 
conservation  of  soil  and  water  aspects  of 
tlie  program,  and  not  on  the  production 
aspects  of  the  program.  Oiu-  farmers 
should  be  rewarded  for  savinpr  our  soil 
and  water  resources — for  this  is  the  staff 
of  our,  life.  With  a  program  of  income 
supports  that  starts  to  deemphasize  tlie 
goal  of  allout  production  evei-y  year,  we 
would  gradually  build  our  soil  and  water 
resources  on  the  farms  of  America  to  last 
fore\er. 

w 

A  prorrram  of  consimier  education 
should  be  started.  That  would  make 
agricultural  production  and  food  mean- 
inixful  in  terms  of  the  foods  we  eat  and 
wear.  Plus  the  added  advantage  of  the 
natural  flow  of  commodities  to  the  mar- 
kottilace  unhindered  by  artificial  bar- 
riers. 

V 

A  prosfram  of  immediate  support  for 
raising  the  minimum  wage  of  our  migra- 
tory workers  to  $1.25  per  hour,  with  de- 
cent standards  of  housing,  education, 
and  sanitation. 

VI 

The  developing  of  the  idep.  that  the 
most  valuable  weapon  we  have  in  our 
battle  against  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism is  food  and  clothing.  That  we  start 
to  utilize  our  food  programs  in  such  a 
way  that  people  of  the  world  will  know- 
that  the  only  war  we  seek  is  man's  an- 
cient war  against  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  disease. 

We  in  the  United  States  should  be 
eternar.y  grateful  to  the  American  farm- 
er for  the  tremendous  contribution  of 
know-how  in  farming.  The  farmers  of 
the  United  States  have  lifted  the  specter 
of  starvation  from  our  backs  and  have 
shown  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  this  contribution  in  mind.  I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  save  the  values 
that  we  wish  in  farming  and  provide  to 
the  consumers  of  America  the  objectives 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
enumerates. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  tell  my  friends  from  the 
farm  States  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  off.  The  city  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  having  farm  programs  com- 
ing before  the  House  which  do  not  pro- 
tect the  small  farmer;  that  ignore  the 
wishes  of  the  consumers.  The  day  is 
coming  shortly.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Members  of  Congress  from  city  districts 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  support  price 
support  programs  because  of  exactlv  the 
type  of  abuse  I  have  cataloged  to  this 
body  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  press  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  keeping  of  books,  it 
would  require  substantive  additional  du- 
ties on  miany  people  because  many  pro- 
ducers  produce   many   different   crops. 


Tills  would  be  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  be  heard,  I  would  i>oitit  out  this  is 
very  simple.  I  am  sure  tbe  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  knows  no  duties  are  im- 
posed upon  any  persons  by  ^his.    It  says: 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Aci  ni.iy.  In  any  lircul  year,  bfl  used,  diVcclly 
or  iuUiroLHly,  to  ni.iko  paynicitt,s  to  any  per- 
son, partnership  or  corpoiatioli  In  an  ai^tjre- 
gate  amount  In  excess  of  $50,000  In  connec- 
t.on  With  any  pnoc  tiuppprt  pni);;!Mm  or  com- 
bination of  programs  lor  price  support  or 
Btabilization.  j 

This  i3  really  a  limitation! 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HeocuK  The 
gentleman  from  Michi!:'an  [Mr.  DincellI 
offered  an  amendment  to  ptv-c  37.  line  2, 
which  is  a  new  section,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

No  part  of  any  fund.=;  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may.  in  any  fiscal  year,  ba  used.  diVecIty 
or  indirectly,  to  make  payments  to  any  per- 
son, partncrsr-lup  or  corporation  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  in  excess  of  $,'"i0.000  in  con- 
nection with  any  price  support  program  or 
combination  of  programs  for  price  support 
or  stabilization,  irrespective  of  wliether  sucli 
payments  arc  on  account  of  loans,  purchases, 
or  subsidies  or  are  otherwise  authorized. 

To  which  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinicn  that  since 
the  amendment  is  directed  to  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  pending  act,  tiie  phrase 
"in  any  fiscal  year"  is  not  applicable,  nor 
in  fact  is  it  necessary.  But  the  Chair 
is  further  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  an 
express  limitation  on  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  pending  bill,  and  holds 
that  the  amendment  is  in  order,  and 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  support  pro- 
gram that  we  have  in  existence  provides 
for  coverage  of  total  production.  It  pro- 
vides for  loans  to  mature.  The  whole 
basis  for  the  program  is  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  eligible  if  he  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  the  program.  I  respectfully 
submit  this  limitation  would  in  effect 
limit  the  amount  of  production  that  is 
under  the  faim  program,  and  would 
cause  the  Government  to  lose  more 
money. 

Going  to  the  merits  of  the  matter,  may 
I  point  out  to  my  friends  from  the  city 
areas,  who  are  consiuners,  and  I  am  no 
more  a  farmer  than  you  are— I  am  not 
a  producer,  I  am  a  consumer — but  those 
of  us  who  are  consumers  must  realize 
that  about  1  million  famiers  produce  for 
us  consumers  about  80  percent  of  tlie 
production  in  the  United  States.  About 
1  million  people  make  availBble  to  us  at 
a  cost  of  about  17  or  18  percent  of  our 
consumers'  income  the  finest  foodstuffs 
and  fibers  that  any  nation  has  ever 
known. 

I  say  to  you,  if  you  want  to  enact  a 
relief  program,  if  you  want  to  provide 
for  a  program  of  paj-ments  to  people  on 
a  rehef  basis,  you  might  hafe  some  jus- 
ti.*ication  for  limiting  the  paj-ments  as 
proposed.    But  as  long  as  you  have  a 


fai-m  program  based  on  total  production 
any  time  you  try  to  put  on  a  limit  and 
say  that  those  up  to  a  certain  point  are 
in  the  program  and  all  the  rest  arc  out- 
side of  the  program,  you  flood  the  mar- 
ket and  broaJ:  the  prices  and  it  i.s  going 
to  cost  more  money. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it — and  tliis  is 
not  a  threat  or  anytliing  like  that— but 
it  is  just  like  saying  that  your  minimum 
wage  laws  and  your  bargaining  rights 
should  be  limited  only  to  those  plants 
that  have  ei;Aht  people.  It  is  like  saying 
that  if  you  liavc  a  large  plant  that  a 
wa"e  contract  should  not  exist  there. 

It  is  your  big  commercial  operator  who 
has  increased  his  investment  tenfold 
who  supplies  80  percent  of  all  that  we 
consume.  If  you  take  that  producer  out 
from  under  the  farni  program,  you  will 
be  hurting  us  consumers.  At  Uie  .same 
time,  you  will  cost  yourselves  money  be- 
cause you  would  be  paying  up  to  850,000 
to  this  group  over  here  that  docs  not 
have  as  much  to  do  with  supplying  us 
and  leaving  outside  the  program  the  big 
producers  that  do  supply  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
defeat  this  amendment  because  I  think 
it  is  not  good  for  cither  the  fanner  or  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  limitation  amendment.  It 
is  v.rong  in  principle  and  would  be  dam- 
aging to  producer  and  consumer  alike. 
Also  is  it  not  true  that  this  is  the  situa- 
tion. Here  it  is  now  May  27.  Tlie  farm- 
ers have  made  their  plans  for  this  vear. 
Many  of  them  have  already  planted  their 
crops  and  they  did  so  with  a  certain 
understanding  of  what  the  rules  and 
regulations  are. 

<^Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  made.  However,  it  trees 
much  deeper  than  that.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  obligation  or  contract.  I  am  just 
saying  that  this  approach  would  cost  a 
whole  lot  more  money  because  it  would 
put  under  it  only  those  who  are  under 
$50,000  gross  production  and  would  keep 
out  of  it  the  big  segment  of  producers 
and  it  would  leave  the  Government  with 
all  the  costs.  l  suggest  it  is  basically 
unsound. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  it  comes  down 
to  this.  If  we  do  not  like  the  philosophy 
of  the  farm  program  it  is  one  thing,  but 
to  say  here  that  we  should  remove  from 
the  program  all  production  over  a  cer- 
tain amount  would  mean  that  such  pro- 
duction would  go  into  the  market  and 
all  the  rest  would  go  into  Government 
warehouses, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would  hurt  the 
consumer,  it  would  break  the  farm  pro- 
gram, and  it  would  cost  the  Government 
a  whole  lot  more  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
briefly  that  the  figures  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  used  really  do  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  he  developed. 
He  includes  in  his  amendment  loans  and 
guarantees.  A  lot  of  the  benefits  that 
are  available  under  the  farm  programs 
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are  loans  and  guarantees.  Of  the  money 
that  is  being  loaned  and  guaranteed  on 
the  19G4  crop  of  corn  and  beans — hardly 
a  dime  of  it  will  result  in  a  cost  to  the 
US.  Treasury.  The  farmers  secured 
loans  in  the  fall.  During  the  marketing 
year,  probably  now  or  in  April  or  March, 
ithey  sell  the  beans  or  corn  and  receive 
!jnorc  than  the  loan  and  pay  it  off  with 
interest.  Those  loans  and  guarantees 
Txve  included  in  the  limitation  in  the 
amendment.  If  you  are  going  to  put  a 
piraitation  on,  why  limit  it  to  farm  loans? 
We  do  not  limit  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  to  $50,000.  We  do 
not  limit  the  number  of  hou.ses  that  a 
builder  can  sell  with  PHA  guaranteed 
loans  to  a  cumulative  total  of  $50,000. 
Payments  for  hou.ses  are  guaranteed  at 
the  bank  just  the  same  as  payments  on 
farm  commodity  loans  have  a  Kuarantee 
that  the  money  will  be  paid.  We  do  not 
have  such  a  limitation  on  most  other 
segments  of  our  economy  so  why  should 
we  have  that  type  limitation  here? 

The.se  programs  are  supply  and  de- 
mand programs?  We  are  ti-ying  to 
make  supply  balance  with  demand.  If 
v:e  prevent  the  bigger  farmers  from 
helping  to  balance  supply,  they  will  in- 
crea.se  their  supply  and  then  the  family 
farmers  must  reduce  their  supply  even 
more.  In  other  words,  whenever  we 
drive  some  of  the  biggt^r  operators  out  of 
the  program,  we  arc  in  fact  putting  a 
bigger  burden  on  the  family  farmer,  be- 
cause he  has  to  absorb  more  of  the  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  The  point 
the  gentleman  is  making  can  perhaps 
be  best  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
Tithin  a  short  time  this  committee  will 
be  debating  whether  to  increase  the  legal 
minimum  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corix)ration  can  release  stocks 
which  it  has  acquired  under  the  price 
support  program. 

The  implication  here  is  that  when  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes  a 
loan,  we  lose  money.  The  present  law 
requires  they  cannot  release  those  stocks 
at  less  than  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate 
plus  cari-ying  charges. 

I  further  point  out  that  this  seems  to 
me  to  limit  the  benefits  which  could  be 
paid  to  a  farmer,  which  might  inure  be- 
cau.'=e  of  the  wheat  certificate  program. 
The  domestic  wheat  certificate  does  not 
involve  Federal  funds  but  in  fact  is  part 
01  the  price  of  wheat  as  paid  by  the 
processor  for  domestic  food  purposes 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
'S  hclpmg  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  very 
complicated  question  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  a  simple  amendment  such 
as  proposed.  That  should  be  done  in  a 
legislative  act.  If  we  pass  this  amend- 
nicnt,  we  will  be  picking  out  the  farmer 
aud  saying,  "You  are  the  only  one  upon 
^nich  there  is  going  to  be  a  limitation 
on  bans  and  guarantees."  I  urge  rejec- 
tion of  the  amendment  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


I  should  hke  to  a.s.sociate  my.self  with 
the  remarks  of  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  and  al.so  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  who  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  American  farm  program  in  recent 
years  has  been  designed  to  encourage  the 
widest  po.ssible  participation  of  all  pro- 
ducers, and  particularly  it  Ls  needful  to 
involve  the  participation  of  the  com- 
mercial farmers.  The  program  sug- 
gested by  the  amendment  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  this  policy.  It  would  drive 
outside  the  present  attempt  to  control 
American  production  .some  of  the  largest 
producers.  Not  only  would  it  be  inequi- 
table to  them,  by  puni.shing  bigness,  but 
beyond  that  it  would  threaten  the  entire 
validity  of  our  present  farm  program. 

As  another  comment  the  Implication 
of  the  amendment  is  that  some  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  receiving  $50,000  for 
their  profit.  But  the  amendment  relates 
to  payments  to  them.  As  many  Mem- 
bers from  agricultural  areas  well  know, 
the  income  to  many  of  our  commercial 
farmers  is  2  or  3  percent  of  investment. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  ap- 
proaches, and  not  profit.  It  does  not 
approach  net  returns,  but  relates  to  the 
payment  received  from  Government  pro- 
grams. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    NELSEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  N'elsen  of  Min- 
nesota: On  page  37.  line  3.  insert:  -Sec.  507. 
No  p.art  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  pa\-ment  of  any  oflScer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  who.  as  such 
officer  or  employee.  particif>ates  or  has  been 
found  to  have  participated  in  partisan  politi- 
cal activities  in  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act 
or  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment — and  I  have  not  seen  it — it 
would  be  an  ex  post  facto  law,  in  that  it 
has  to  do  with  prior  actions. 

It  would  call  for  determinations  wholly 
beyond  the  determination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  definitely  it 
would  impose  additional  duties.  For 
that  reason  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  On  the  point  of  order, 
it  would  seem  to  me  there  would  be  noth- 
ing wrong  with  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
that  would  require  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
I  desire  that  the  Chair  permit  me  my 
5  minutes  in  order  to  speak  on  my 
amendment,  and  if  the  Chair  will  permit, 
he  could  then  rule  on  the  point  of  order!   ' 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withhold  my  point  of  order. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  In  1951  reports 
came  to  me  from  employees  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  that  the 
solicitation  of  pohtical  funds  was  being 
carried  on  quite  extensively  in  that  de- 
partment. I  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities,  and  finally  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  effect  said, 
'Put  up  or  else."  I  brought  the  infor- 
mation to  the  attention  of  the  investi- 
gators of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Last  October  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  stating  that 
they  had  documented  my  charge  indi- 
cating that  one  person  was  in  violation 
of  the  Hatch  Act  and  three  at  the 
administrative  level  were  in  violation  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Later  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
brought  into  the  act,  and  to  this  day 
there  has  been  nothing  resolved.  This 
has  been  going  on  and  on. 

I  might  add  it  has  been  disappointing 
to  me  as  a  former  administrator  of  the 
REA  program  that  we  do  nothing  about 
the  fact  that  the  administrator  of  that 
agency  involves  himself  in  congressional 
races  and  goes  out  on  funaraising  din- 
ners, even  for  a  State  senator  in  one  of 
our  States.  When  I  was  administrator 
of  the  agency  I  was  on  the  hot  seat  be- 
fore a  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  was  admonished  by  the  commit- 
tee that  the  law  provides  that  the  ad- 
ministrator shall  not  participate  in  poli- 
tics— and  I  did  not.  So  my  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  because  in  my  judgment 
rural  America  never  had  a  better 
program  than  rural  electrification.  It 
has  had  bipartisan  support. 

This  has  been  a  great  program  and 
has  been  one  of  the  best  ever  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  like  to  see  that  agency  become 
a  partisan  collection  agency  for  any 
political  party,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Administrator  become  the  pawn  of 
any  politician,  whether  he  be  Republican 
or  Democrat. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  withdrawn. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.     WHITTEN.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Keogh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8370) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year   1966,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
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with  sundry  amendments,  with  tlie  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    BY     MR.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  thQftblll,  H.R. 
8370,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  instructions  to  report  back  forthwitU 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  Une  2.  insert  the  following: 
"No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  iised 
during  the  fiscal  ye.ir  1966  to  finance  the 
export  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to 
either  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  Indo- 
nesia under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  187,  nays  208,  not  voting  38, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.   112] 
TRAS — 187 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Artnds 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Earing 
Bates 
Battin 
Belrher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
Bincliam 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Brovhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederber::; 
Chamberlain 
Ciancy 
deveiand 
Collier 


Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis.  Wis. 

DiTwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 


Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huot 

Hutchinson 


Duncan.  Tenn.  Ichord 


Dwyer 

Ej wards.  Ala 

El  i.s  worth 

Erlenborn 

Farbstein 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Laird 

Fountain  Lar.gen 

Frelinshuysen    Latta 


Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 


Friedel 

Fuiton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Grlffln 

Gross 


Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 


Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mav 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Mor.se 

Morton 

Mosher 

N.-Lscn 

O'Hura.  111. 

OKonskl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Farsman 

Pat  tin 

Pellv 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Pofr 

Purinskl 

Quie 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tean. 
Annunzlo 
Aspmall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Blatnlk 
Bogijs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Biuke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn  ■ 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dial 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 


Qulllen 

Reld.  111. 

Relneclce 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ro;,'eis,  Tex. 

Hoo.sevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roiidebu.sli 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterflcld 

Saylor 

yt-hiuer 

Sehiicebell 

Sehvvcikcr 

Scott 

Soi-reat 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkos 

Smith,  CiUf. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Va. 
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Creon.  Pa. 

GricJer 

GraboWbkl 

Cray 

Green.  Orcg. 

GrcltTg 

Orlrtlths 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins   ' 

Hechler 

He  Lsto.sk  I 

Henderson 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jennings 

JoeLson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmcier 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Love 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matstinaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

M:lls 

Minish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Ncttcher 


Sta-iton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea<nie,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

'riiomson,  Vfia. 

Tuck 

Tuniiey 

Tupper 

lUt 

W.iggonner 

W.ilker,  Ml.s.<!. 

Walker.  N.  Mcf. 

Watkln.s 

Wliaiiey 

WiHie.Tex. 

Whllener 

Wulnall 

Williams 

Wil'  on.  Bub 

Wolir 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Vales 

Younger 


Nedzi 

Nix 
OBrien 

O  ilara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 
j  O!soii.  Minn. 
'  O'Neill.  Ma.ss. 
I  Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 
1  PlUlbla 

Pickle 

Po:i';e 

Powell 

Purcell 

Race 

Kedlin 

Reid,  N.Y. 

lieifel 

Reiuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Ala.ska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

P.ou.ih 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St,  Onge 
i  Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Vivian 
Watts 
Whit  ten 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
jZablockl 


I 


NOT  VOTING— SB 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbroot 
Ashley 
Berry 


Bonner 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
ClawBon,  Del 


Fiiio 

Flynt 

r'o:;arty 

Gallagher 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hainia 


Hansen.  Idaho 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Hays 
Hebert 
Li\ndrum 
Lennon 
IjUid.say 
Mat  bias 


Miller 

I'(K)1 

I'rieo 

RaiKlaU 

Risiilek 

Roneallo 

Slviibltz 

Sprini'.er 


Stafford 
Steed 

Toll 

Weltncr 
White.  Idaho 
WiiUs 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
joct<d. 

The  Clc'ik  uiinounci'd  the  following 
paiis: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  wiih  Mr.  Brown  of  Cili- 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  wit  !i  Mr.  A.'Oilcy  ;igainst. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Rcsnlck  fur,  with  Mr.  Uonciillo  against 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr.  White  oi 
Idaho  against. 

Mr.  LInd.say  for,  with  Mr.  Price  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Randall 
ag.ainst. 

Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  witli  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Until  fui-ther  notice: 

Mr.  George  Andrews  with  Mr.  Harvey  cf 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Fot^arty  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  .Steed  with  Mr.  .Springer. 

Mr.  Landrum  wiili  Mr.  iStafTord. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

>Ir.  Hagrn  of  California  with  Mr.  M;it.hi;-iS. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

J.Ir.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Messrs.  ROOSEVELT.  MAILLIARD. 
FULTON  of  Tennessee.  HICKS,  PAT- 
TEN, and  MACDONALD  chan-cd  tlicir 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  354.  nays  41,  not  voting  38, 
as  follows: 
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Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashmore 
AspinaU 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Batlin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Buike 
Burleson 


Burton.  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrne.s.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

CiUIaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Ca-sey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Coimer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dcianey 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlckin.son 

Digi'rs 


Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dul.skl 

Duncan,  Grog. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmond.son 

Edwards.  Cahf. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FalJon 

Fitrb.steiu 

Farii.sley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feigiiau 

Fiaiicr 

Flood 

Foif-v 

I'O'fl. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fr.oser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallai^her 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 


Gilllgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowtkl 
Gray 

Grcin,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grcigg 
Gnder 
Orinm 
GrilTitha 
Grors 
Gub-icr 
Ha/an,  Ga. 
Hall 
Halieck 
Halporn 
.  Hini.lton 
Hanley 

Har.ren.  Iowa 
Han.sen,  Wa.sh. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Ha-sha 

Hathaway 

Ha-Akitis 

Hechler 

H  istojkl 

Henderson 

H  rlong 

Hleks 

Holifl -Id 

Holland 

Horton 

Ho'A'ard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

H^tehinfion 

Irhord 

Irwi.n 

Jarman 

Jennings 

JojiBon 

JohiiBon,  Calif. 

J'jrir.^on.  Okla. 

Johruon,  Pa. 

J  or.  as 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kir- ten 

K:i:,tenmeler 

Ke^ih 

K-  ;iv 

Keo;-h 

K:r.-.  Calif. 

Kinf.',  N.Y. 

Ku.g.  Utah 

K;uozyn.skl 

Kornegay 

K'x-bi 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Lar.gen 

Latta 

Lf-^^ett 

Lipjcomb 

Lor.rr.La. 

Lor.t'.Md. 

I.ovc 

M  Cunoeh 

M-Dtde 

:!  DjW:U 

At  E.ven 

'r-faii 

.M^Grath 

M'M:I!an 

McVicker 


Bell 

Eow 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Car.ill 

Cameron 

Clancy 

Corbett 

ClKt.S 

Davis,  W;s. 

Dcrwinskl 

D  vuic 

E  Iwards,  Ala. 

El  'r  nborn 


Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Maeh   n 

Maekay 

Maekie 

Madden 

Malicju 

M.ir.sh 

M.artin,  Ma  ,.s. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mat.sunai^a 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

M  nl;  h 

Mi  Ilk 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Mot;agan 

MfJiirc 

Moorhead 

Morran 

Morris 

Morrliion 

Mor.se 

Mor'on 

Moshcr 

M-)  s 

Malter 

Muriihy.  III. 

Muri)hy,N.Y. 

Murr.av 

Natcher 

N  <i/.i 

N  el  sen 

NMx 

OBrien 

0  Hai.i,  III. 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Koiiski 
Ol.sen.  Mont. 

01  on.  Minn. 
ONeal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  MaPS. 
Oltinger 
Piu'^^man 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Piillbln 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poai^e 
Poll 
Powell 
Pucin'ki 
Purcell 
Quie 
QuilIen 
Race 
Redlin 
Re  d.  111. 
Reid,  N.Y. 
R-ifel 
Reups 

Rho-i'?:.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
River.-,.  S  C. 
Roberts 
RobL-^on 
Rodino 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Ronan 
RcKincy.  NY. 

NAYS— 41 

Find  lev 

Pord.  Gerald  R 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Grover 

Gurney 

HtUy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Jacobs 

McCarthy 

McClorv 

Mailliard 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Itoo:.   V<dt 

Rosenthal 

Rdstenkow.'.kl 

Roudebush 

Itouijh 

Roybal 

Rum  lelU 

Ryan 

H.itteiflPld 

8t  Germain 

.St,  Oiiie 

Sill!  iier 

Kchl.sler 

.Schmidhauser 

6chtieebell 

K(  liweiker 

.Scott 

.S   cvc.st 

Seidell 

.S  -iin  r 

Sliplcy 

Shi  1  ver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snutli.  NY. 

Smith,  Va. 

.S!a-'M'rs 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

.Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbl   field 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teajrue,  Calif. 

Ttagu".  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiiomrus 

Thomp.son,  L.a. 

Tli'jmpson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tu'k 

Tunncy 

Tupper 

Tuten 

U  iall 

tJllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Wac't-onner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Wa;ts 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wh  tten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Y:it?S 

Young 
Zablocki 


Martin,  Ala. 

Minshall 

Pelly 

Pik? 

Reinecke 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Savior 

Sriilth,  Calif. 

Utt 

Watkins 

Woiir 

Wydler 
Your-gcr 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


Anderson,  111. 
•*.:.drews, 

G:oii;e  W. 
A'  b.brook 
-A  hley 
Berry 
Bonner 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 


Del 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson, 
Flynt 
Fino 
Fogarty 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Kir  wan 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Mat  hi. as 

\Lller 


Pool 

Price 

Randall 

Re.snlck 

RoncaJlo 


Skubltz 

.Sijrlnt'er 

Stafford 

Steed 

ToU 


Weltner 
White,  Idaho 

WUllB 


So  the  bill  was  pa.s.sed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

M.-.  Fognrty  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Do.n  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Fii:o. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Re.'inick. 

Mr.  Roneallo  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  George  Andrews  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


minority  member  of  the  Convnlttec  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  Buch 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
.txcept  one  motion  to  recommit. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  Ic.eislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nev.-  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AU^THORITY  OF  DOMESTIC  BANKS 
TO   PAY    INTEREST   ON   TIME   DE- 

)  POSITS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  401,  Rept.  No.  377), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  401 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.'^olution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  itself  Into  the  Ccmmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5306)  to  continue  the  authority  of  domestic 
banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  deposits  of 
foreign  governments  at  rates  differing  from 
tlicse  applicable  to  domestic  depositors. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  conflned 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendmtnt 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  tn 
order  to  consider  the  aubstitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  now  in  the  bill  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule 
as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  cf  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  W'hole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit,  with  or  without  Instructions. 


COMl^lITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Tuesday,  June  1,  to  file  a  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  H.R.  8464. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  S^L\LL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  pri\-ileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  402.  Rept.  No.  378>, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  402 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rcsoltition  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  receive  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7847)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 
After  gener.-il  debate,  wliich  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled    by    the    chairman    and    ranking 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES,  AND 
NAVAL  VESSELS,  1966 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  400  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  400 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  ed  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  8001  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1066   for   procurement  of   aircraft,    missiles, 
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and  nnval  vessels,  and  research,  development. 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Arine<l  Forces. 
ar.d  for  other  purposes,  and  all  point  of  order 
np.iinst  the  conference  report  are  hereby 
waived. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
t:io  customaiY  30  minutes  to  the  gentlc- 
nian  from  California  IMr.  Smith]. 
Pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  resolution  merely 
makes  in  order  tiie  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  S.  800. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  ih.is  rule  in  order  that  the  confer- 
ence report  may  be  considered.  This  be- 
comes necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  amount  arrived  at  in  conference  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  authorization. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COhMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen'Je- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  is  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the 
absence  of  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order, 
because  I  must  assume  there  are  items 
which  are  not  authorized  by  the  House 
in  the  conference  report.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COLMEK.  In, reply  to  my  distln- 
gtiished  and  able  friend  from  Iowa,  let 
me  say  that  he  is  only  partially  correct. 
He  is  usually  correct  in  toto. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  thank  you. 
Mr.  COIxMER.  It  is  necessary  to 
waive  points  of  order  because  the  amount 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  authorization. 
It  is  not  my  understanding,  however — 
and  I  may  be  in  error,  but,  if  so,  I  will 
yield  to  someone  who  can  con-ect  me — 
that  there  are  items  that  were  not  in  the 
bill.    That  is  not  my  understanding. 

Mr.  S^HTH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  say  that  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer].  My  un- 
derstanding of  it  Is  that  the  House  passed 
a  bill  adding  certain  items,  some  frigates, 
which  cost  more  money  than  carried  in 
the  committee  bill.  The  Senate  did  not 
include  those,  but  they  added  something 
else  to  it.  When  they  went  into  con- 
ference, they  each  got  what  they  wanted. 
This  rule  is  necessaiy  to  waive  points  of 
order  in  order  that  we  may  adopt  the 
corJerence  report  on  the  bill.  And  I 
suggest  that  we  adopt  the  rule  and  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  800)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
ve.ssels,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 

read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  rej^d  Uie  titje  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  thtre  objqction  to 

the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  f  roih  South 

Caixtlina? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement.' 
The  conference  report, and  statement 

are  as  follows: 


Tlic  cor.imitloo  of  confon 
;^irrcping  votes   cf   the   twol 
nmcnrimont  of  the  IIou.se  to| 
t-o    authorii:e    appropri;itio 
yo.ir   106(3  for  procurement 
sllcs,  and  naval  vessels,  an 
opment.  t-cct,  and  cv.au.itio: 
Forces,  and  for  other  purp 
after  full   a?;rt   free  co:-,fore 
to  recommend   and  do  reci 
re.<:nective  Houses  ns  follow 

Tli.ii  the  Senate  recede  f 
ment  to  the  amendment  o: 
r.tjrce  to  the  same  with  lu 
f..:!ow.s:  In  livu  of  the  matti 
inserted  by  the  Hcur.e  ameni 
following: 

".irLE  I — raocuK 
'Sec.  101.  Funds  are  here'^ 
bo  appn->prlated  during  fiscj 
the  use  of  Uie  Armed  Fv-rci 
S:;;tcs  for  procurement  of 
and   naval   ve.'^sels.  as  uuth< 
ainounis  as  follows: 


EPT.  No,  37-1) 
nee  on  the  dls- 

Hotises  on  the 
the  bill  (S.  800) 
s    durinj;    fiscal 

f  aircrajt,  mi.s- 

rc.seaxch.  devel- 

for  the  Armed 

SOS,  h.iving  met, 

CO,   have  agreed 

uncnd   to  their 

iini  its  dlsne;ree- 

the   Hou.'-.e  and 

amendment   as 

•  projxv^d  to  be 

ment  insert  the 
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y  auihorh'od  to 
year  i960  for 
s  of  the  United 
ircr.ift.  missiles, 
ized  by  law.  In 


"Aircraft 

"For  aircr.tft:  For  the  Arijiy,  $344,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  luid  the  Marine  Cori)s,  $1  '- 
915,300,000;  for  the  Air  Forci.  $3,550,200,000. 
"Missiles  I 
"For  missiles:  For  the  Ar^iy,  $253,700,000; 
for  the  Navy.  «.3G4,000,OCO;  Ifor  the  M.arine 
Corps,  $13,000,000;  for  ttie  Air  Force 
$796,100.'^""  ■ 


96.100.000.  I 

"Xaval  vcssem 

■For  naval  vessels:  For  tlje  Navv.  $1,721.- 
000.000,  of  which  aniomit  $1^3.600,000  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  two 
nuclear  powered  submarines  nnd  $150,500,000 
l8  authorized  only  for  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate. 

"TnT.E    U RESE.\RCII,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 

EVALUATION 

"Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forcet  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

"For  the  Army,  $1,406,400,000; 

"For  the  Navy  (Includlig  the  Marine 
Corps),  $1,439,200,000;  ' 

"For  the  Air  Force,  ?3.103.9C0.OOO,  of  which 
amount  $150,000,000  is  authorized  only  for 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboraticry  and  $7,0C0,- 
000  is  authorized  only  for  the  development  of 
an  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft; 

"For  Defense  agencies,  $495,000,000. 

"TITLE   III GENERAL   PP43VISIOX3 

"Sec.  301.  Outstanding  tolinage  balances 
remaining  in  law  for  construe  :ion  of  Navy 
ships  are  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  302.  The  distribution  of  the  assign- 
ments and  contracts  for  construction  of  war- 
ships and  escort  vessels  for  whirh  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  by  this  Act  and  here- 
after shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Act  of  March  27,  1934  (48 
Stat.  503),  that  the  first  and  each  succeeding 
alternate  vessel  shall  be  constructed  in  the 
Government  Navy  yards:  Provided.  That,  If 
Inconsistent  with  the  public  Interests  in  any 
year  to  have  a  vessel  or  vessels  constructed 


as  rcqxilred  above,  the  President  may  have 
Biuh  ves.scl  or  ve:.:ols  built  In  a  Govcrnmeu* 
or  private  yarti  as  he  may  direct. 

"Sec.  303.  The  as.-^iRument  of  nava!  t-'V") 
conver.slon,  nltcnilion.  nnd  rrp:iir  prujeiA 
shall  lie  made  o!i  tlie  basis  of  economic  :;:(■ 
military  conskieralioiis  nnd  sIuiU  not  be  rci 
Etilcted  by  requirements  tliat  certain  por- 
tions of  such  naval  sliipwork  be  assigned  ta 
l>.a-lleul:ir  typ^-s  of  shipyards  or  to  partieti'-- 
Keoixraphlcal  are.is  or  by  sin^ilur  require! 
rno:its. 

"Sfc.  304.  Reetiou  412(b)  of  Public  Ut 
R;i  149,  .".s  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(b)  No  funds  m;  y  bo  appropriated  afi-- 
Deecmbcr  31,  luiiO.  to  or  for  the  u:,e  of  a-r- 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  p-c'. 
curc:nent  of  alrera.ft,  mirsiles.  or  naval  v'r<^. 
scls.  or  after  December  31,  1002.  to  or  for  t>? 
use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  s't.ue, 
for  the  research,  development,  test,  or  ev.Uu- 
ation  of  aircraft,  mi.-:;ilcs.  or  nav;'l  vessels'  c- 
nfter  December  31.  10G3.  to  or  for  the  use  r' 
any  armed  foreo  of  the  United  f-tatcs  for  anv 
research,  dcve!oj)!neat,  test,  or  evaluation 
or  after  December  31,  19C5.  to  or  for  the  us' 
of  any  armed  force  of  llie  United  States  fcr 
t!:e  prcx-urement  of  tracked  conibat  vehicles 
un!es.s  t!ie  appropriation  of  such  funds  hii 
been  authorized  by  kgi.slatlon  en.-icled  -.'.'c- 
Eitch  dates." 

"Sec.  305.  No  ftnids  mav  be  appropri.ited 
after  June  30,  1006.  to  or  for  t!ie  use  of  aav 
armed  force  of  the  United  Stales  for  use  n' 
an  emergency  fund  for  research,  devolor- 
ment.  test,  and  evaluation,  or  pr^K  urcmcnt  c: 
production  related  tliereto  unless  the  ap^ 
propri.ition  of  such  funds  h;is  been  author- 
ized by  legislation  enacted  after  that  d.ite 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  8074  of  title  IC, 
United  St,;Ues  Code,  l.s  amended  by  addir.:: 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
tliereof : 

"'(c)  The  Military  Air  Transport  Servict' 
Is  redesignated  :i6  tiie  Military  Airlift  Com- 
m.and,' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  elTective 
Jantiary  1,   19G6." 

And  the  Hou.se  agree  to  the  same. 
L.  MEr.DFX  Rivers. 
PuiLn-  J.  Pnn  BIN, 
F.  Edw.  Hebert, 
Mei.vin  Price, 
O.  C.  Fisheh. 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr.. 
WiLLiA.M  H.  Bates, 
Leslie  C.  Arends. 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Stennis, 
Stvart  Sy.mi^; C.TOM, 
Hf.nt.y  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon-, 
Li:\t:rett  Saltonstall, 
I^Urgaret  Chase  S.viiTir, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

State:.ient 
The  m.inngcrs  on  the  part  of  the  House  r.t 
the  conference  on  the  disagreci:ig  votes  <:' 
the  two  Hou-^cs  en  the  amendment  cf  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  800)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  n.'cal  year  196G  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vesjiclf. 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Ktatcment  l:i 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

EACKGF.Ot'ND 

Procurement 
Navy   (Aircraft) 
The  Senate  modified  the  aircraft  portion 
of   the  Navy  program.     The  Senate  cut  all 
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10  of  the  E-2A  aircraft  from  the  Navy  pro- 
curement program.  Thi.s  totaled  $99.8  mil- 
lion. It  is  true  that  the  E  2A  h!i.s  experienced 
radar  performance  anri  reliability  problems. 
Modifications,  however,  are  now  being  made 
to  correct  these  deficiencies  and  repcjrtw  indi- 
cate that  this  aircraft  performed  very  well 
in  exercise  ■Silver  I.ance."  In  vlcv/  of  what 
has  become  an  urgent  operational  need  for 
the  E-2A,  the  conferees  agreed  that  .oil  10  of 
these  airphine.s  should  be  refirnod  io  the 
program. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Navy   (Naval  Vessels) 

Fast  deployment  Iogi;;tic  ships  (FDL)  : 
Several  changis  were  ni.ide  in  the  naval  ves- 
sels portion  of  tlio  bill.  The  .Senate  deleted 
two  of  the  four  fa;:t  d^-pioyir.ent  logistic  .ships 
(FDL)  involving  $04  2  million.  Tiie  con- 
ferees agreed  tliat  In  view  of  the  fact  tlial 
the  characteri:,tics  of  this  new  type  siiip  have 
not  been  completely  refined  and  liccuuse  the 
ultimate  procurement  program  hat:  mA  yet 
been  cstim.'ited,  tlie  two  Kliip:;  jiropored  by 
the  Senate  would  be  adequate  for  thiK  fiscal 
year. 
The  House  recedes. 

Motor  gunboats  (PGM):  The  Navy  re- 
quested 10  mot  jr  guiiljo;,tr;  (PGM.s).  Tlie 
Senate  allov.ed  only  live  cf  these  gunboats, 
cutting  t!ic  procurement  by  $21  million. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  5  gunljoau: 
shcuJd  be  returned  to  tlie  pro.^ram  in  order 
to  provide  tl;c  Navy  with  all  lo'sliips  capable 
of  performing  counterinsurgcncy,  patrol, 
blockade  and  recoii.Mai's.mce  ni!.'sion.s. 
The  Senats  recede;;. 

Kuclear-powered  ati;tck  Eubmarino.'; 
(SSN)  :  The  Navy  reque;,tcd  four  at- 
tack submarine's  (.SSNs).  The  Senate  added 
two  more  submarines  fcr  a  total  of  si.x  on 
the  baris  that  this  would  restore  the  attack 
Eubmarinc  constriiciion  progr;im  to  the  rate 
that  had  been  projected  in  earlier  years. 
.Wt^r  extended  di.  cu.ssion  by  the  conferees 
c.nd  furtlier  con;  ideraiion  of  the  fact  ilrt 
the  Joint  Ciiiefs  of  Staff  were  UM.mjmotis  in 
their  recommendation  of  a  program  of  six 
jubmarines.  the  two  submarines  added  by 
the  Senate  were  agreed  to  by  liie  House. 
The  HouKC  recedes. 

Nuclear-powered  frigate  (DLGNj:  The 
Hou,se  added  a  nuclear-powered  guided  mis- 
Eile  frigate  (DLGN)  at  a  co&t  ol  $150.5  mil- 
lion. The  Navy  had  origUKdly  reque:v',.ed  this 
ship  but  tlie  Oflice  of  the  3ccrel.:ry  of  De- 
fense did  not  permit  it  to  be  included  in  the 
program.  It  was  and  is  the  po.-lMon  of  the 
Hou.<^e  that  the  addition  of  the  DLGN  was  on 
the  b;i,sis  of  a  real  Navy  nc(d  for  such  a  s'.iip 
but  also  for  the  reason  that.  a,s  the  Hou^e 
report  states:  "The  committee  feels  •  •  • 
that  the  Department  <>{  Defense  has  botli 
procrastinated  and  vacillated  in  its  approach 
w  nuclear-powered  surface  ships." 

It  1.S  also  the  position  of  the  House  com- 
mittee that  the  will  of  the  Congress  should 
!5e  expressed  to  the  end  that  greater  and 
more  rapid  progress  be  made  In  the  field  of 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships  for  our  Navy. 
After  discu.'^sion  of  this  matter  by  the  con- 
'erees,  it  wa,s  agreed  that  the  DLGN  should 
•-eniam  in  the  program. 
1:^0  Senate  recedes. 

Air  Force  (Aircraft) 
The  House  deleted  $5  million  from  the 
Industrial  facilities  portion  of  the  Air  Force 
i-'craft  program.  Subsequent  to  this  cut 
tne  Department  of  Defense  fiu-nished  infor- 
m^ition  not  made  available  to  the  committee 
*■'■  the  time  of  Its  original  consideration  of 
ta;s  program.  The  Department  of  Defense 
ir;  its  later  furnished  information  stated  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  "to  achieve  lower 
procurement  costs  through  a  continuing  pro- 
grrim  of  updating  Government  owned  equip- 
ment which  has  become  technologically  ob- 


solete. We  encourage  the  services  to  budget 
5  percent  of  the  value  of  their  active  inven- 
tory for  this  purpase — representing  turnover 
of  equipment  only  every  20  years.  In  the 
fi.scal  year  1966  budget  the  Air  Force  request 
of  $27.5  million  for  this  purpose  is  equal  to 
only  3.5  percent  of  tiie  Inventory  value.  Re- 
duction of  this  reque.st  will  hamper  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  procurement  co.sts  through 
inodernlz:aion  of  our  production  tech- 
niques." 

On  tlic  basis  of  tliis  additional  informa- 
tion, the  Hou-so  conferees  agrecxl  that  the 
So  million  should  be  returned  to  the  pro- 
gr;im. 

The  House  recedes. 

Air  Force  (Missiles) 
In  its  con.sidoration  of  the  Air  Force  mis- 
wle  program,  the  House  Committee  cut  $25 
million  from  the  missile  support  equipment 
and  facilities  program.  Additional  infor- 
mation suljsequciitly  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Indic.ites  that  this  cut 
could  generate  problems  within  the  missile 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  conferees  agreed  that  it  .sliould  be  re- 
turned. 

The  House  recedes. 
Iic:,carch,  dcretopmcnt,  ir^t  and  evaluation 
'ine  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  reduced  the 
reque;itea  research  and  devtiopiuent  budg- 
et by  ij>44  niiiuoii,  ail  of  whicn  was  to  be 
t^keu  from  the  military  sciences  budget  ac- 
tivity. Ui^e  Senate  then  added  to  the  amount 
requested  ,i,»2  million,  to  be  applied  only  for 
the  development  of  the  advanced  manned 
•sLrateglc  aircraft  lAMSA),  for  a  net  addition 
to  the  budget  of  $38  miliion. 

Ihe  bill  as  it  passed  tlie  House  reduced 
the  research  and  development  budget  by 
$121,3  million.  The  Hou:.e  added  $7  million 
to  the  amount  reque:,ted  for  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft.  Thus,  the  ac- 
tion by  the  Hou;^e  rellected  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $114.3  million  to  the  total  amount 
requcbted  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  contained 
restrictive  language  lor  the  $150  million  au- 
thorized for  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
iMOL).  This  restrictive  language  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  In  conference. 

Both  bills  included  restrictive  language 
for  the  amounts  added  for  the  development 
of  an  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft. 
In  conference  the  Senate  receded  and  ac- 
cepted the  House  language  which  added  only 
$7  million  above  the  amount  requested.  The 
total  amount  of  new  obligatlonal  author- 
ity, S22  million,  is  available  only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
continue  to  support  the  development  of  a 
follow-on  manned  bomber.  However,  the 
conference  committee  agreed  that  the  addi- 
tional $22  million  in  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority is  about  the  maximum  that  could 
be  expended  wisely  and  effectively  during 
the  coming  year  on  the  basis  of  the  program 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
date. 

The  House  reduced  specific  program  ele- 
ments in  arriving  at  the  recommended  re- 
ductions. However,  it  recognized  that  In  a 
rapidly  changing  enrtronment  the  military 
services  must  be  allowed  the  flexibility  to 
cope  with  changing  conditions  and  require- 
ments. Therefore,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  reductions  could  be  taken  In  program 
areas  other  than  those  Indicated  and  could 
be  on  the  basis  of  military  priorities  of  each 
department. 

Army 

The  House  reduced  the  amount  requested 
for  Army  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  by  $31.6  million.  The  Senate  re- 
duced   $8.5    million    from    the    amount    re- 


quested. The  Senate  recedes  and  accepts 
the  Hotise  reduction.  Thus,  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  Army  R.D.T.  fi.E,.iE  $1,406,400,000. 

Navy 

The  House  reduced  the  amount  requested 
for  Navy  research  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation by  $33.4  miliion.  The  Senate  reduced 
$10  million  from  the  amount  requested.  The 
Senate  recedes  and  accepts  the  House  ver- 
sion. Thus,  the  amount  authorized  for  Navv 
R.D.T,  &  E.  Is  $1,439,200  000, 
Air  Force 

The  House  reduced  $50,9  milUon  from  the 
amount  requested  and  then  added  on  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft, for  a  net  reduction  of  $43.9  million. 
The  Senate  reduced  the  amount  requested  by 
$8.5  million  and  then  added  on  $82  million 
for  the  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft, 
T)\e  Senate  recedes  and  accepts  the  Hotise 
version.  Thus,  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  Air  Force  R.D.T.  &  E.  is  $3,103,900,000. 
Defense  agencies 

The  House  reduced  the  amount  requested 
for  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion by  the  Defense  agencies  by  $5.4  million. 
The  Senate  reduced  $17  million  from  the 
amount  requested.  The  Senate  recedes  and 
accepts  the  House  version.  Thus.  $495,000,000 
is  authorized  for  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  Defense  agencies. 

title  ni 

The  House  added  six  new  sections  to  the 
bill.  Each  of  them  is  described  and  the 
rationale  explained  below: 

Section  301.  Repeal  of  tonnage:  The  Vin- 
son-TrammeU  Act  and  subsequent  acts 
created  tonnage  which  now  is  in  excess  of 
3  300.000  tons.  Prom  every  practical  stand- 
point, the  enactment  of  section  412{b)  has 
rendered  existing  tonnage  authorizations 
meaningless.  Bookkeeping  on  this  tonnage  is 
expensive. 

Section  302.  Alternate  ship  provision:  Sec- 
tion 30.'..  in  addition  to  repealing  outstanding 
tonnage  also  repealed  the  alternate  ship  pro- 
vision of  the  Vlnson-Trammell  Act.  It  is 
considered  desirable  that  this  provision  be 
preserved. 

The  VirLson-Trammell  Act  applied  only  to 
"warships."  Since  that  act,  escort  vessels 
have  become  an  Important  part  of  the  Navy. 
The  House  committee,  therefore,  in  re- 
enacting  the  alternate  ship  provision  modi- 
fied It  slightly  to  Include  "warships  and 
escort  vessels."  In  this  year's  bill  alone  the 
change  will  embrace  10  destroyer  escorts  at 
a  price  of  $279.1  million. 

Section  303.  65  35:  Today-at  least  35  per- 
cent of  all  conversion,  alteration  and  repair 
of  naval  ships  must,  under  Appropriations 
Committee  language,  be  performed  in  private 
shipyards.  This  section  would  eliminate  this 
requirement. 

The  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
strongly  support  this  new  section. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  a  letter  to 
the  committee  stated,  among  other  things, 
that:  "Cost  studies  show  that  there  Is  no 
economy  in  contracting  out  conversion, 
alteration,  and  repair  work  (CAR)  to  private, 
yards.  In  fact,  annual  savings  can  be  -^ 
achieved  under  present  cost  differentials  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  conversion,  altera- 
tion, and  repair  work  assigned  to  naval  ship-' 
yards.  If  all  factors  Involved  in  these  as- 
signments were  to  permit  an  increase  from 
the  cuirent  statutory  level  of  05  percent  to  a 
somewhat  higher  level,  It  Is  estimated  that 
an  annual  savings  of  several  million  dollars 
could  be  achieved.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  naval  shipyards  which  must  be 
maintained  for  strategic  and  operational 
reasons  have  a  high  fixed  overhead  cost  which 
continues  regardless  of  workload  assigned." 
Section  304.  Inclusion  of  tracked  combat 
vehicles  in  412(b) :  This  section  wUl  require 
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procurement  authorization  for  "tracked  ve- 
hicles" in  addition  to  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
j::ival  vessels.  For  fiscal  year  1966  about 
i'ZOO  niUlion  would  have  been  involved. 

Sociion  305.  Emergency  fund:  Each  year 
Congress  m.ikes  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  nn  Emergency  Fund  lor  Research 
and  Development.  It  has  varied  between 
?l:26  and  $150  million.  The  House  commit- 
tee bcUeve.s  that  this  emergency  fund  should 
be  authorized  In  the  same  fashion  as  all 
other  fluids  for  research  and  development. 

Section  306.  Changing  name  of  MATS:  The 
House  committee  believes  that  MATS  is  too 
important  to  be  designated  as  a  "service". 
Military  Airlift  Command  is  both  descriptive 
of  its  true  function  and  provides  a  recogni- 
tion Of  its  vital  missions.  The  cost  of  mak- 
ing this  change  Is  estimated  at  be  S173,800. 
This  change  in  name  is  to  be  ctrective  as  of 
January  1.  1966. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  re?^pcct  to  tliese 
.si.K  new  sections. 

SU.MMARY 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  totaled  $15,207,200,000  (of 
which  $6,558,800,000  was  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation).  The  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  totaled  $15,303,400,000 
(Of  which  $6,444,500,000  was  for  R.D.T.  &  E.) . 
The  bin  as  it  passed  the  Senate  totaled  $15,- 
283.800.000  (Of  which  $6,596,800,000  was  for 
n  D.T.  &  E  ). 

The  bill  .is  agreed  to  in  conference  totals 
*  15.402.800.000  io!"  which  $0,444,500,000  Is  for 
R.D.T.  &  E.). 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  conferees 
is  $99,400,000  more  than  tlie  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  $119,000,000  more  than  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  $105,000,000 
above  the  bill  as  It  was  presented  to  the 
Congrcos  by  the  President. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F.  Edw.  Hebert, 

Melvin  Price, 

O.  C.  Fisher. 

Pop.TER  Hardy.  Jr.. 

\VaLI.\M   H.  B.\TES, 

L.rsLiK  C.  ARENns, 
Alvix  E.  O'Konski. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.->e. 

Mr.  RWERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  conference  report  on 
S.  800.  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  and  for  research  and  de- 
\clopment  carried  on  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  procurement, 
for  the  3  services,  of  2,294  aircraft, 
over  38.000  missiles  for  all  3  mihtary 
senices  and  62  new  ships  for  the  Navy. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  conversion 
of  J2  ships. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Pi-esident  totaled  $15,297,200,000 — 
of  which  $6. .558.800. 000  was  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Tlie  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  totaled 
S15. 303.400.000 — of  which  $6,444,500,000 
was  for  R.D.T.  &  E. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  totaled 
S15. 283.800.000— of  which  $6,596,800,000 
wa.s  for  R.D.T.  &  E. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference  to- 
tals $15,402,800.000 — of  which  $6,444  - 
500,000  is  for  R.D.T.  &  E. 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  con- 
ferees is  $99,400,000  more  than  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House:  $119  million 
more  than  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate: and  is  $105,600,000  above  the  bill  as 
it  was  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 


Fi'om  the  foregoing  figures,  it  Ls  clear 
that  the  difference  between  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  bill  was  very  small,  in- 
deed, only  $19.6  million. 

In  view  of  this,  there  wTis  veiy  little 
room  for  negotiation. 

In  addition  to  the  very  small  difference 
between  the  two  bills  was  tlie  added  com- 
plication that  some  of  the  internal 
differences  represented  quite  large 
amounts. 

For  example,  the  Senate  had  added 
two  attack  submarines  at  a  co.'^t  of  $133.6 
million  and  the  Hou.se  had  added  a  nu- 
clcar-powoi'ed  guided  mi:xs|le  frigate  at 
a  cost  of  $150.5  million.  Ali^o.  the  Sen- 
ate had  deleted  10  £-2.^  alicraft— these 
are  the  large  airborne  warning  aircraft — 
involving  $00.8  million. 

This  aircraft  has.  in  the  pa.st,  had  cer- 
tain difficulties  with  its  electronics. 

It  appears  that  these  difficulties  have 
very  recently  been  rectified  and  the  air- 
craft are  of  such  importance  that  thgy 
should  be  in  the  bill;  so  the  Senate 
agreed  to  their  reinsertion.  I  miuht 
point  out  that  had  this  aircraft  been 
operational  in  South  Vietnam,  our  lo.s.ses 
of  105's  and  other  aircraft  might  well 
have  been  very  much  smaller. 

And  lastly,  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment area — and  this  Is  a  little  bit 
complicated — the  House  was  $152.3  mil- 
lion below  the  Senate  vei-&ion.  But  the 
Senate  had  added  $82  million  for  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  nircraft — the 
follow-on  bomber — while  the  House  had 
added  only  $7  million  for  this  aircraft. 
Tlie  Senate  receded  on  this. 

So,  here  the  conferees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  found  themselves 
with  a  very  small  area  of  total  differ- 
ence between  the  amounts  of  the  two 
bills  but  with  very  large  internal  items 
in  disagreement. 

The  House  conferees  were,  of  course, 
insistent  that  the  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate  remain  in  the 
bill — $150.5  million.  And  the  Seriate 
was  equally  insistant  that  their  two  ad- 
ditional attack  submarines  remain  in  the 
bill— $133.6  million.  Actually,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  positions  were  ver-y 
soundly  based  since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  unanimous  that  the  subma- 
rines be  added,  and  with  respect  to  the 
frigate,  were  virtually  unanimous,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote.  So  the  top 
military  people  all  agreed  these  ships 
should  be  in  the  bill  even  though  Mr. 
McNamara  did  not  want  them.  I  might 
also  state  that. the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  also  supports  both  the 
submarines  and  the  nuclear  frigate. 

After  extended  negotiations,  we  simply 
found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
agreed  amount  which  did  not  exceed  the 
larger  of  the  two  bills,  that  Is  to  say.  the 
House  bill. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  obtained 
the  rule  which  was  considered  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  consideration  of  this 
conference  report. 

DET.MLED    SUM.MARt 

Here  is,  in  detail,  exactly  what  the 
conferees  agreed  upon. 

The  Senate  deletion  of  10  Navy  E-2A's 
at  $99.8  million  was  rein.serted  in  the  bill. 


The  Air  Force  industrial  facilities  in 
the  amount  of  $5  million  which  the  House 
deleted  is  now  back  in  the  bill. 

The  Air  Force  missile  support  equip, 
ment  in  the  amount  of  $25  million  which 
the  House  deleted  is  now  rcturn(  d  to  the 
bill. 

The  reque.st  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  for  four  fast  deployment  logi.s- 
tic  ships.  The  Senate  permitted  only 
two  at  $64.2  million  and  the  House  in 
conference  agreed  with  the  Senate  that 
only  two  of  the.se  ships  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  had  re- 
quested 10  motor  gunboats.  The  Senate 
allowed  only  5  but  agreed  in  conference 
to  all  10  of  these  gunboats. 

The  original  request  for  attack  sub- 
marines was  four.  The  Senate  added 
two  at  a  cost  of  $133.6  million  and  the 
House  agreed  to  these  two  additional 
.ships. 

The  House  had  added  to  the  bill  a  nu- 
clear-powered guided  mis.$ile  frigate  at  a 
cost  of  $150.5  million.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  addition  of  this  frigate. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  amount  granted  by  the  House 
was  S152.3  million  below  that  grant -d  by 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the 
II^M.so  figure. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  those  specifi- 
cally agreed  to  in  the  conference. 

In  addition,  the  House  will  recall  that 
the  committee  had  added  certain  non- 
monetary amendments  to  the  bill.  All 
of  these  amendments,  which  are  briefly 
described  below,  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

SECTION    30  1.    RErE\L    OF   TONNAGE 

The  Vinson-Trammell  Act  and  subse- 
quent acts  created  tonnage  which  now  is 
in  excess  of  3.300,000  tons.  From  eveiy 
practical  standpoint,  the  enactment  of 
.section  412(b)  has  rendered  existing 
tonnage  authorizations  meaningless. 
Bookkeeping  on  this  tonnage  is  expen- 
sive. 

.SECTION    302.    .ALTERNATE    .SHIP    PROVISION 

Section  301.  in  addition  to  repealing 
outstanding  tonnage,  also  repealed  the 
alternate  ship  provision  of  the  Vin.son- 
Ti-ammell  Act.  It  is  considered  desirable 
that  this  provision  be  preserved. 

The  Vinson-Trammell  Act  applied  only 
to  "warships."  Since  that  act,  e.scoit 
\cssels  have  become  an  important  part 
of  the  Nav-y.  The  House  committee, 
therefore,  in  reenacting  the  alternate 
ship  pro\ision,  modified  it  slightly  to  in- 
clude "warships  and  e.scort  vessels."  In 
this  year's  bill  alone  the  change  will 
embrace  10  destroyer  escorts  at  a  price 
of  $279.1   million. 

SECTION     303.    SIXTy-nVE-THIRTy-flVE 

Today  at  least  35  percent  of  all  con- 
version, alteration,  and  repair  of  naval 
ships  mu.st,  under  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee language,  be  performed  in  private 
shipyards.  This  section  would  eliminate 
this  requirement. 

The  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense strongly  support  this  new  section. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  a  letter 
to  the  committee  stated,  among  other 
things,  that: 

Cost  studies  show  that  there  Is  no  econ- 
omy in   contracting  out  conversion,  altera- 
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tion.  and  repair  work  (CAR)  to  private  yards. 
In  fact,  annual  savings  can  be  achieved  un- 
der present  cost  ditlerentlalB  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  conversion,  alteration,  and 
repair  work  assigned  Ui  naval  shipyards.  If 
all  factors  involved  in  these  a&signments 
were  to  permit  an  increase  from  the  current 
statutory  level  of  65  percent  to  a  somewhat 
higher  level,  it  Is  estimated  that  an  annual 
savings  of  several  million  dollars  could  be 
achieved.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  naval  sliipyards  which  must  be  main- 
tained lor  strategic  and  operational  reasons 
have  a  high  fixed  overhead  cost  which  con- 
tinues regardless  of  workload   assigned. 

SECTION    304.       INCM-SION    OF    ■JUACKED    COMHAT 
VEIIICI.E.S    IN    412(b) 

This  section  will  require  procurement 
authorization  for  "tracked  vehicles"  in 
addition  to  aircraft,  mis.siles.  and  naval 
vessels.  For  fiscal  year  1966  about  $200 
million  would  be  involved. 

;  SECTION  305.     E-MCnCENCY  FUND 

I  Each  year  Congress  makes  available 
io  the  Department  of  Defense  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  has  varied  between  $125  and 
$150  million.  The  House  Committee  be- 
lieves that  this  emergency  fund  should 
be  authorized  in  the  same  fashion  as  all 
other  fluids  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

SBCTIO.V    300.      CHANGING    N.\ME   OF   1I.\TS 

The  House  committee  believes  that 
MATS  is  too  important  to  be  designated 
as  a  "service."  MUuary  airlift  command 
is  both  descriptive  of  its  true  function 
and  provides  recognition  of  its  vital  mis- 
sions. The  cost  of  making  this  change  is 
estimated  to  be  $173,800.  This  change 
in  name  is  to  be  effective  as  of  Januai-y 
1,  1966. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
deliL'hted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  one 
question  to  ask  of  the  gentleman.  Were 
all  ajhendments  adopted  in  the  confer- 
ence germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Every  one  of  them.  They  were  contained 
in  either  one  of  the  bills  of  the  respective 
bodies. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  elimination  of  the 
65-35  split  in  allocating  conversion  al- 
teration and  repair  work  between  naval 
and  private  .shipyards.  I  have  studied  a 
number  of  cost  studies  and  reports  and 
believe,  contrary  to  what  the  Defense 
Department  contends,  that  the  facts 
show  such  work  can  be  done  more  eco- 
nomically in  the  private  than  in  the 
^'a\y  yards. 

Beyond  the  question  of  economy  is  the 
need  from  a  defense  standpoint  to  main- 
tain the  skills  and  faciUties  in  both  pri- 
vate and  public  yards.  The  reason  for 
the  dispute,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  low  level 
of  new  con.struction  and  modernization 
activity  in  both  the  naval  and  merchant 
vessel  categories— a  trend  which  results 
m  a  continuing  and  progressive  deteri- 
oration of  our  strength  on  the  ocean 
vis-a-vis  our  priiicipal  protagonist, 
Soviet  Russia. 

Ocean  tonnage  is  and  will  continue  to 
'^e  vital  to  our  national  defense  for  a 


long  time  to  come.  There  is  enough 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  to  keep  all 
of  our  yards — naval  and  private— busy. 
If  this  is  done  an  arbitrary  split  becomes 
unnecessary. 

I  am  told  that  the  Navy's  plans  and 
projections  for  fiscal  1966  are  such  that 
the  dollar  volume  of  work  allocated  to 
private  yards  will  be  approximately  the 
same  during  1966.  I  certainly  hope  so 
and  shall  watch  with  interest.  I  hope 
that  at  least  the  equivalent  volume  can 
be  placed  on  competitive  private  bids  in 
1966  and  subsequent  years.  If  not,  the 
private  shipyards  in  Oregon  and  their 
employees  will  be  out  of  business  and  out 
of  work. 

GE.NERAL   LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BIENHOA  INCIDENT 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  keeping  with  the 
promise  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  Aimed 
Services  Committee  received  a  secret 
briefing  by  Lieutenant  General  Martin, 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Air  Force 
who  headed  up  a  team  of  experts  to  in- 
vestigate the  incident  in  Vietnam  w^hich 
I  discussed  here  on  May  18,  1965. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
port to  all  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
committee  was  impressed  with  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  investigation  which  is 
being  conducted  by  a  team  of  experienced 
and  highly  qualified  personnel. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  briefing 
which  we  received  that  they  were  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  this  most  unfor- 
tunate incident. 

However,  as  of  this  moment,  final 
determinations  have  not  been  arrived  at 
and  the  investigation  is  being  continued. 
Extensive  safety  surveys  are  underway 
at  all  of  the  bases  in  Vietnam,  concen- 
trating on  the  handling  and  loading  of 
munitions,  to  insure  that  maximum 
practicable  safety  precautions  are 
observed. 

There  were  27  U.S.  Air  Force  person- 
nel killed  and  76  injured,  20  U.S.  Army 
personnel  injured,  and  1  Vietnamese 
killed:  12  U.S.  aircraft  were  destroyed 
and  6  damaged.  Two  aircraft  of  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  were  destroyed,  30 
damaged. 


There  was  no  evidence  which  would 
indicate  an  overt  attack'  initiated  the  ac- 
cident sequence. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  sabotage 
played  a  part  in  this  incident.  How- 
ever, it  has  not  been  completely  ruled 
out. 

The  security  of  the  base  was  and  is 
considered  satisfactory. 

There  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
poor  maintenance  was  responsible  for 
the  accident. 

An  engine  starter  may  have  caused  an 
accident  of  tliis  type  and  is  still  under 
suspect. 

The  delay  fuses  installed  in  some  of 
the  bombs  when  the  accident  occurred 
-may  also  have  caused  the  accident  and 
xemains  in  the  suspect  area.  A  special 
laboratory  type  analysis  of  these  fuses 
is  currently  underway.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  use  of  such  fuses  has  been  sus- 
pended. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  wish  to 
again  reiterate  that  this  is  no  time  for 
speculation  or  for  any  discussion  of  mil- 
itary matters  which  could  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemy  and  possibly  harm 
to  our  military  people  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  us  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carohna  [Mr. 
Rivers]  in  regard  to  this  investigation. 
The  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  listened  to 
a  presentation  of  this  matter  and  I  feel 
that  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  is  a  very  fair  and  im- 
portant statement. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  WILLIAM  F. 
CREIGHTON.  EPISCOPAL  BISHOP 
OF  THE  WASHINGTON  DIOCESE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Epis- 
copalian I  rise  to  defend  the  Right  Rev- 
erend William  F.  Creighton,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  the  Washington  diocese, 
against  what  was  said  about  him  and  liis 
May  17  speech  last  week  by  two  of  mv 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RiVF.Rs],  who  are  both  also  of  the  Epis^ 
copal  faith. 

In  that  speech,  Bishop  Creighton  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  the  current  i-ule 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia  which  denies 
children  of  an  unemployed  father  the 
benefits. of  Federal  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren payments,  although  children  simi- 
larly situated  are  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments in  every  one  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Union.  In  making  his  point,  the  bishop 
had  something  to  say  about  a  Member  of 
the  other  body — some  reference  or  other 
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to  bleeding  hearts  and  little  children. 
P'or  this,  the  bishop  was  berated  for 
expressing  "personiil  venom "  and  for 
departing  from  the  standard  of  "those 
who  speak  from  a  position  in  society 
which  clothes  them  with  a  high  degree 
01  immunity."  The  bishop  was  told  that 
"he  should  keep  his  nose  out  of  it." 

At  the  r.sk  of  sounding  like  just  an- 
other orgranization  man.  I  am  for  the 
bishop.  I  am  very  proud  that  he  does 
concern  himself  with  social  issues  like  the 
cave  of  the  children  of  the  unemployed, 
ar.d  that  he  and  his  Suffragan  Bishop, 
Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  forces  in  this  commu- 
nity— Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — 
who  are  concerned  with  bringing  about 
better  treatment  for  children  who  are 
condemned  to  poverty  through  no  fault 
of  tlieir  own. 

Perhaps  the  bishop's  figure  of  speech 
was  not  the  most  felicitous  he  could  have 
chosen.  But  I  would  point  out  that  when 
I  last  looked  at  the  Constitution  it  was 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  given  legal 
immunity  for  what  they  say  in  debate, 
not  bishops. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Bishop 
Creighton  is  a  gentle  and  saintly  man. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 


BETTER  HOUSING  FOR  MIGRANT 
WORKERS 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  migrant  farm- 
workers, upon  Wiiom  the  farmers  of 
many  of  our  States  depend  to  harvest 
their  seasonal  crops,  is  better  housing. 
These  workers  have  low  incomes,  move 
from  locality  to  locality  with  the  matur- 
ing crops,  and  must  depend  upon  the 
local  housing  supplied  them  in  the  areas 
in  v.hich  they  are  temporarily  employed. 

In  many  States,  and  particularly  in 
my  own  State  of  Michigan,  the  season 
is  short — lasting  at  the  most  6  to  10 
weeks — and  the  independent  farmers 
themselves  are  in  no  financial  position 
to  construct  housing  for  labor  for  their 
own  particular  crop.  For  example,  one 
grower  may  harvest  strawberries, 
another  cherries,  another  blueberries, 
another  pickles,  and  another  apples.  To 
assist  in  building  housing  to  meet  the 
need  of  such  an  agi'icultural  district. 
Government  help  is  required.  Without 
it.  the  con.sequence  is  inevitable:  The 
fferms  will  become  corporate  ifistead  of 
^/family,  and  encompass  enough  land  and 
enough  different  crops  to  make  it  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  the  corporation  to 
construct  such  housing. 

I  believe  better  housing  is  urgently 
needed  for  our  migrant  workers.  But  I 
also  believe  the  family  farm  should  not 
be  replaced  with  the  corporate  farm  in 
order  to  provide  it.  This  is  why  we 
must  have  Government  assistance. 

Enabling  legislation  to  provide  this 
assistance  was  passed  last  year,  and  the 
appropriation  before  us,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  does  include  a  $2  million  provision 


to  further  the  housing  grant  program 
which  had  previously  been  authorized. 
This  program  is  to  be  riui  through  State 
and  local  governments  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations by  the  FarQiers  Home 
Administration, 

I  do  want  to  note,  hov.evcr.  that  the 
Department's  original  request  was  for  $5 
million.  I  had  hoped  that  this  request 
would  have  been  granted  in  full  by  the 
committee,  in  view  of  the  obvious  need 
both  to  the  workers  and  to  the  family 
farms  employing  them. 

I  make  these  remarks  today  in  the 
hope  that  when  fluids  for  tJiLs  program 
are  next  considered  the  appropriation 
will  be  better  balanced  with  the  need. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  SALUTES 
CHAIRMAN  PATMAN 

Mr.  ANNLTNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Wright  P.atman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentjlenian  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  jSpeakcr.  it 
would  be  impossible  to  celebrate  National 
Small  Btisiness  Week  without  honoring 
one  of  our  colleagues  who  1  personally 
feel  has  done  more  for  sniall  business 
than  any  other  man  in  this  country.  I, 
of  course,  refer  to  the  distin-^uished 
chairman  of  the  Bankini?  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patm.\n.  of  Texas. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  my  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  P.mm.\n1 
small  business  achievements  is  shared  by 
the  administration.  I  thinlc  this  can  bo 
best  illustrated  by  a  greeting  extended 
from  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hcm- 
PHREY.  to  Chairman  P.\t.m,\n  when  the 
two  met  yesterday  at  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Small  Business  Subcon- 
tracting Conference  here  in  Washington. 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  Vict  President's 
greeting :  ' 

And  here's  Wright  Patman.  the  man  who 
has  done  more  for  small  busiiiess  than  any 
other  person  in  America. 

In  my  short  tenure  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  have  come  to  wholeheartedly  concur  in 
the  expression  of  the  Vice  President. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  WRtcnT 
Patm.an  is  standing  up  for  small  business 
by  speaking  out  against  tho.se  who  would 
exempt  bank  mergers  from  antitrust 
laws.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  anti- 
trust laws  enable  the  small  businessman 
to  compete  effectively  again-st  lartre  bust-- 
ness.  Without  such  laws,  small  business 
could  not  survive. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Chairman  P.^TM.^^•■s  speech  given  yes- 
terday to  the  Small  Business  Subcon- 
tracting Conference  in  which  he  .speaks 
out  against  exempting  bank  mergers 
from  antitrust  laws.  I  commend  this 
address  to  my  colleagues: 

Statement  by  Chai.iman  WRttaiT  Patman, 
Democrat,  of  Te.xas.  at  the  SBA  Small 
Busi.NE.ss  Subcontracting  Conference, 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  May  25,  1965 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to  participate 
In   the  SU\  Small   Bu.sines.s   Subcontracting 


Conference.  In  my  opinion,  the  1961  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Act  providing 
small  busine.'JS  set  asides  in  large  Government 
contracts  was  :»  new  Iruse  on  life  to  sninil 
bii.<;incs.s.  I  had  the  priviloRe  of  serving  ns 
ch:Urm:in  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
yniiiU  Buslncs.s  as  well  as  on  the  Bankin" 
and  Currency  Conmilttee  to  which,  of  course'. 
Is  referred  small  business  leflhlatlon.  so  I 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  .small  biisi- 
nos.s  .subcontracts.  1  am  hopeful  that  .small 
business  will  enjoy  an  ever-growing  share 
of  Government  businrs.s. 

At  the  same  time,  liowever.  .'^mall  business- 
men, as  well  ,ns  everyone  else  interested  in 
small  business  problems,  must  be  aware  of 
.'ill  otlicr  dcvcUipmints  that  bear  upon  com- 
petition and  free  enterprise,  not  just  small 
business  alone.  My  own  ellorts  Involve  two 
basic  needs  of  free  enterprise:  (1)  An  ade- 
quate supply  of  busines.s  credit  at  reason. 
able  rates  of  interest;  (2)  strong  antimonop. 
oly  Uiws  and  vigorous  bin.  fair  enforcement  of 
such  laws. 

While  I  suppose  tiiat  nay  vicw.s  on  mone- 
tary reform  are  no  secret,  I  would  like  to 
si'.are  with  you  my  concern  over  current 
moves   to  weaken   the  antlmonopoly  laws. 

Mijno]->olles  have  been  like  a  plague  upon 
m.'inknid  throughout  our  history.  Un- 
checked, they  Inevitably  lead  to  a  police 
state  as  Individual  Initiative  and  freedom 
of  choice  fall  by-  tlxc  wayside.  Also,  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  will  disappear.  The 
only  excuse  for  permitting  a  monopoly  to 
e.xist  is  wliere  competitive  free  enterpri.H' 
would  be  simply  unworkable;  the  loc;il  tele- 
phone company,  power  company,  or  g.is  com- 
pany  are  obvious  examples.  Such  Industries 
ar^  frequently  exempted  from  the  anti- 
monopoly  laws  as  regulated  public  utili- 
ties. Their  franchise,  territory,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  service  and  even  their  charges 
and  profits  are  subject  to  constant  Govern- 
meat  regulation  because  they  are  public 
service  utilities.  Since  there  is  no  element 
of  free  competition  to  spur  on  such  a  mo- 
nopoly to  meet  public  needs.  Government 
must  see   that  these  needs   are  met. 

Now  the  banking  indu.-try  is  definitely  not 
a  regulated  industry.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  at  present  tliere  is  a  great  spirit  of 
competitive  free  enterprise  among  our 
banks  in  most  commtmities,  although  I  ani 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  have  tod.iV 
exactly  one-half  the  number  of  banks  we 
had  some  30-odd  years  a:jo.  Banking  is  not 
a  rcTiulalPd  industry:  banking  is  a  super- 
vised Industry.  The  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  share  in  the  chartering  of  new- 
banks,  examination  of  their  loan  portfolias; 
establish  merging  and  branching  rules;  and 
supervise  banking  m.atters  in  general,  par- 
t.cularly  with  respect  to  liquidity  and  sol- 
vency. But  banks  do  not  enjoy  territorial 
monopolies  like  pubhc  utilities  do,  aUhou^^h 
Some  would  like  that,  I  am  sure.  They  do, 
however,  enjny  a  franchise  to  create  money 
on  a  10-to-l  ratio — .$10  in  loans  for  every  $1 
in  reserves — and  this  Is  certainly  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  as  well  as  a  privilege. 
And  in  this  sense  banks  are  truly  public 
utilities.  Btit  bankers  tire  not  told  hew 
much  interest  they  can  charge  on  loans. 
And  bankers  are  not  told  what  is  the  maxi- 
mum profit  they  can  earn.  So,  although 
hanks  enjoy  a  monopoly,  a  precious  fr,ni- 
ciiise  to  create  money  botii  for  the  CJovcrn- 
ment  a;;  well  as  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  banking  is  still  a  free  enterprise  in- 
dustry. I  would  like  to  .see  it  stay  that  way. 
and  I  am  sure  that  most  people  will  agree. 
Tills  is  why  I  am  disturbed  by  the  Ihirry  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  big  eastern  banking 
interests  and  their  W;ishtngton  lobby  to  ex- 
empt banking  from  Justice  Department  ad- 
ministration of  our  anl:monopoly  laws. 
B.tnks  are  already  exempt  from  regulation  by 
tiic  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  And, 
as    I   stated    a    moment    ago,    banking    is   a 
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competitive  industry,  and  not  a  regulated 
monopolistic  indu.stry.  I  cannot  believe  that 
those  who  at  this  very  moment  are  lobbying 
■rantlcally  for  this  antimonopoly  exemption 
really  want  banking  to  be  regulated  like  a 
public  Utility.  Do  these  people  want  fixed 
trices  and  fixed  jiroliUj  for  iianking?  Docs 
jreedom  from  vigorous  but  fair  antimonopoly 
enforcement  mean  that  much  to  these 
people?  I.  for  one,  would  prefer  to  preserve 
iree  enterprise  in  banking. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  liave  really  thought  this  thing 
through.  Such  a  drastic  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  can  only  be  Justified  for  a 
jully  regulated  industry.  I  certainly  oppo.se 
this'  for  b.mking.  and  I  am  truly  ."surprised 
that  certain  banking  interests  are  pur.sulng 
this  cour.se.  Such  a  move  open.s  the  door 
for  further  erosion  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  would 
close  the  dfwr  to  all  consideration  of  im- 
tjrovement.s  of  our  antimonopoly  administra- 
tion. We  must  always  strive  for  moderniza- 
tion and  efTiclcncy  with  niinimiuii  disturb- 
ance to  business,  while  always  recognizing 
tliat  the  broad  public  interest  must  be 
Ecrvcd  first.  As  a  matter  fif  fact,  I  would 
certrdnly  expect  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  fif  which  I  am  chairman,  to 
iooic  into  during  the  fiOth  Congress  the  gen- 
eral question  of  comjjctition  In  the  banking 
industry.  Not  only  should  we  examine 
merger  policy,  but  also  branching,  new  b.uik 
charters,  chain  banking,  interlocking  di- 
rectorates, and  possibly  other  questions. 

Our  committee  has  a  full  schedule  at 
present  and  these  are  not  matters  that  you 
Ehould  rush  into.  Fundamental  changes  in 
public  policy  must  be  subjected  to  the  utmost 
Ecnr.iny  and  carelul  consideration.  We  have 
no  emergency  in  the  banking  Industry,  al- 
though not  everything  is,  of  cour.se,  as  it 
should  be. 

Superconcentration  iu  banking  can  only 
hurt  the  small  business  which  depends  upon 
bank  credit  to  survive.  Recently  I  was  in- 
formed of  a  case  out  west  involving  a  long- 
established  plumbing  contractor  wlio  lost  his 
line  of  credit  when  a  holding  company  took 
over  the  local  bank.  This  is  not  just  an 
isolated  case.  I  assure  you. 

So,  I  think  all  businessmen— whether  a 
banker  or  a  nonbanker.  big  business  or  small 
business — must  be  informed  on  serious 
scatters  such  as  this  so  tliat  through  extreme 
histe  drastic  changes  are  not  wrought  in  our 
Iree  enterprise  system  for  which  we  all  may 
be  sorry. 

ANTTDUMPING  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  noint. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

M -.HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  into  law  of .  the  U.S.  Anti- 
ciumpini,'  Act  of  1921,  It  provides  a  sig- 
nificant time  for  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  salute  the  fair  and  equita- 
ble concept  of  a  law  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  unfair  competition  from 
dumped  imports  without  resorting  to  the 
use  of  tariffs  or  quotas. 

In  keeping  with  the  moderate  tenor  of 
the  ori'iinal  act,  I  have  the  privilege 
today  of  introducing  an  amendment  to 
this  legislation  which  contains  provisions 
of  a  type  that  have  long  been  necessary. 

Amended  previously  in  1954  and  the 
•ast,  time  in  1958,  there  has  been  signifi- 
cant evidence  in  recent  years  that  cer- 
tainty in  the  administration  of  the  act. 


so  essential  to  both  the  domestic  and 
importing  communities,  has  been  less 
than  what  Congress  might  have  ex- 
pected. 

The  1965  Antidumping  Act  Amend- 
ment which  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  has  a  number  of  purjxjses.  It 
seeks  to  clarify  standards  to  be  applied 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Tariff  Commi.ssion  in  their  respective 
"dumping"  and  "injury"  determinations. 
It  is  designed  to  tighten  loopholes  which 
have  been  discovered  and  exploited  over 
the  years.  It  would  assure  fairer,  more 
effective  procedures  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  and  it  proposes  to  accom- 
modate some  opposition  views.  Finally, 
it  would  ratify  recent  Treasury  regula- 
tions on  its  dumping  functions  where 
these  arc  not  inconsistent  w'ith  the  act 
as  it  would  be  amended. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  adequately 
and  have  wide  appeal  among  industry 
and  labor,  as  well  as  broad  bipartisan 
suijport  by  Members  of  Congress,  recon- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  anti- 
dumping amendment  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  1st  sc-rsion  of  the  88th 
Congress  by  27  Senators  and  50  Repre- 
.sentatives  and  the  modified  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  during  the 
2d  se.ssion  by  59  Congressmen.  In  addi- 
tion, provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion have  been  compared  with  the  re- 
vised Treasury  antidumping  regulations, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission's  injury  de- 
terminations over  the  past  couple  of 
years  have  been  evaluated.  It  is  clear, 
as  a  result  of  this  v.ork,  that  responsible 
antidumping  legislation  is  required  to 
provide  meaningful  relief  agains.  dump- 
ing and  to  ensure  the  effective  operation 
of  the  act. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  the 
1965  amendment  to  the  Antidumping 
Act  represents  a  merging  of  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  amendments  in- 
troduced during  the  1st  and  2d  sessions 
of  the  88th  Congress,  with  a  number  of 
proposals  which  add  to,  modify,  or  de- 
lete various  provisions. 

Until  about  mid-1963,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, in  administering  the  "injury  to 
industry"  provisions  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  had  properly  applied  antitrust  con- 
cepts in  determining  what  were  the  rele- 
vant product  and  geographic  markets, 
and  therefore  what  constituted  "an  in- 
dusti-y."  Consequently,  there  was  no 
need  to  provide  standards  on  this  score 
for  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  bill 
introduced  in  April  1963. 

Similarly  on  the  question  of  what 
constituted  "injury,"  no  cases  had  been 
decided  by  the  Commission  to  indicate 
what  antitrust  concepts  would  not  con- 
tinue to  be  used.  However,  starting 
with  the  Wire  Rod  cases  in  June  1963, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  whose  composi- 
tion had  changed  since  the  early  cement 
cases,  began  to  whittle  away  at  the  anti- 
trtist  analogies  which  the  Commission 
had  used  previously.  This  process  con- 
tinued in  the  Titanium  Dioxide  case  late 
in  1963,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  in  1964. 
In  general,  the  Commission  substituted 
principles  based  on  concepts  of  the  es- 
cape clause  rather  than  principles  based 
on  unfair  trade  concepts  which  have 
evolved  imder  the  antitrust  laws. 


Because  of  this  new  development,  and 
after  some  extensive  review  and  consid- 
eration, I  introduced  on  April  14,  1964, 
a  modified  and  broadened  version  of  the 
predecessor  bill.  The  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation was  not  only  to  provide  guide- 
lines for  Treasury  but  also  to  establish 
standards  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
determine  whether  industry  or  labor  was 
being  injured  by  dtunping.  For  the 
first  time,  injury  could  have  been  found 
to  labor  as  well  as  industry'. 

A  comparable  bill  was  not  introduced 
in  the  Senate  during  the  2d  session. 
Initially,  the  Senate  was  heavily  preoc- 
cupied with  the  civil  rights  legislation. 
Later,  then-Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
recommended  that  during  the  remainder 
of  that  session,  it  wotild  not  be  feasible 
to  introduce  and  make  a  determined  ef- 
foi-t  in  behalf  of  a  similar  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. While  expressing  his  continuing  in- 
terest, he  explained: 

Tlte  Senate  could  take  no  final  action  on 
questions  relating  to  dumping  until  the 
House  has  acted.  As  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerned  with  the  serious  problem  of 
dumping  of  commodities  in  the  United 
Stat€s,  I  find  this  renewed  interest  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  most  hopeful  toward 
achieving  congressional  action. 

In  order  to  return  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  a  reasonable  approach  in  its 
antidumping  dehberations  the  1965  bill 
would  provide  specific  standards  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  guide  it  in  its  "in- 
jury" and  "likelihood  of  injury"  deter- 
minations. Such  provisions  would  en- 
able all  parties  to  predict  with  greater 
certainty  the  outcome  of  potential  cases. 
Also,  they  should  help  to  alleviate  wide- 
spread discontent  in  both  domestic  and 
importing  communities  by  providing 
greater  certainty  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  so  essential  to  the  expansion 
of  legitimate  international  trade.  I 
would  like  to  review  the  specific  propos- 
als: 

First.  Reflecting  commercial  realities, 
the  1965  bill  requires  that  in  measuring 
the  effect  of  dtimping  on  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, consideration  must  be  focused  on 
the  relevant  geographical  and  product 
markets  in  which  the  diunped  imports 
and  domestic  producers  compete.  It 
would  prevent  the  Tariff  Commission 
from  assuming  a  nationwide  market 
when  the  facts  show,  to  the  contrary,  a 
fragmentation  of  markets  along  regional 
lines.  The  boundaries  of  a  product  mar- 
ket would  be  delineated  to  clarify  that 
other  lines  of  commerce  in  which  one  or 
more  members  of  a  domestic  industry 
may  be  engaged — but  which  are  outside 
the  scope  of  competition  with  dumped 
imports — are  not  to  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  in  weighing  the  impact  of 
dumping  upon  a  domestic  industry.  On 
the  whole,  these  definitions  aim  to  re- 
verse the  recent  tendency  of  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  overall  health  of 
domestic  industries,  dogmatically  sup- 
posed to  be  nationwide,  before  deciding 
whether  to  find  injury  as  a  result  of 
dumping. 

Second.  In  view  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's inability  to  agree  on  what  con- 
stitutes material  injury,  specific  stand- 
ards are  proposed  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent  with    the   provisions   of   GATT. 
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Foiw  tests  would  be  estAblished  relying 
on  the  above  definitions  of  industry. 

One  test  is  whether  dumped  imports 
of  the  class  or  kind  in  question  have 
captured  5  percent  of  total  domestic 
sales  of  the  relevant  product  in  the  com- 
petitive market — unless  clear  and  con- 
vincinti  evidence  shows  that  the  domes- 
tic indust!T  would  not  have  increased 
its  sales  in  the  absence  of  dumping. 
This  5  percei\t  figure  is  reasonable,  drawn 
from  antitrust  cases  dealing  with  partial 
foreclosures  of  regional  markets. 

Another  t^st  is  whether  dumped  im- 
ports contribute  to  a  price  decline  affect- 
ing 50  percent  or  more  of  the  relevant 
domestic  merchandise  supplied  to  the 
competitive  market  area.  Particularly 
in  an  already  highly  competitive  mar- 
ket area  where  profit  margins  may  be 
small  even  a  small  amount  of  imports  at 
dumped  prices  can  trigger  a  price  break 
from  which  recovery  is  a  slow  process. 
Prices  unfairly  depressed  in  one  m.arket 
readily  spread  to  adjacent  market  areas 
in  a  type  of  ""ripple"  effect. 

The  third  test  recognizes  that  the 
interests  of  domestic  labor  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  those  of  domestic  industry 
in  the  face  of  dumped  imports.  Injury 
would  be  found  where  dumped  imports 
contribute  to  a  5  percent  or  greater  de- 
cline of  labor  directly  employed  in  the 
competing  industry.  The  fourth  test  is 
In  part  a  catchall  for  any  other  anti- 
competitive effects  such  as  disruption  of 
markets,  patterns  of  trade,  or  reasonably 
expected  business  results. 

Third.  As  did  the  1964  bill,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  aims  to  clarify  several 
other  points  important  to  the  determina- 
tion of  injury. 

Where  the  dumped  imports  from  sev- 
eral sources  are  simultaneously  com- 
plained of.  Treasury  should  send  all  af- 
firmative findings  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion together,  rather  than  piecemeal,  in 
order  to  permit  appraisal  of  the  total  im- 
pact of  such  imports. 

The  presence  of  factors  other  than 
dumping  should  not  prevent  the  Tariff 
Commission  from  recognizing  the  injury 
contributed  by  the  dumping  at  prices 
be-low  fair  value. 

Fair  value,  nowhere  defined  in  the  act 

and  variously  interpreted  by  Ti-easury 
over  the  years,  would  be  based  on  ex- 
isting terms  in  the  act  in  order  to  in- 
crease certainty  in  the  act's  application. 

Predatory  intent,  almost  impossible  to 
prove,  would  be  deemed  irrelevant  and 
it  would  also  be  clarified  that  an  im- 
porter cannot  defend  the  injurious 
dumpin?  of  his  merchandise  in  U.S. 
markets  merely  by  showing  that  he  is 
m-:eting  competition  of  other  imports. 

To  prevent  the  provision  of  the  act 
recognizing  ""likelihood  of  injury"  from 
becoming  meaningless,  the  bill  would 
clarify  that  ""reasonable  likelihood."  not 
"clear  and  imminent"  injury  should  be 
the  standard. 

With  regard  to  the  need  to  tighten 
loopholes  and  provide  fairer,  more  ef- 
fective procedures,  the  1965  bill  carries 
over  a  number  of  provisions  contained 
in  both  the  1963  and  19G4  bills; 

First.  Evasive  use  of  a  "dummy"  ex- 
port subsidiary  in  order  to  thwart  the 
proper  operation  of  the  act  can  be  curbed 
more  readily  by  Treasury. 


Second.  Treasury  would  be  given  solid 
legal  basis  for  the  necessary  flexibility  it 
needs  to  determine  the  foreign  market 
value  of  merchandise  produced  in  Com- 
munist or  state-controlled  economies. 

Third.  To  curb  long  drawn  out  Treas- 
ury investigations,  a  6-month  time 
limit  would  be  established^with  an  '"es- 
cape valve"  if  needed.  Excessive  delays 
hurt  importers  as  they  do  American 
industry  and  labor.  Cement  dumping 
investigations  at  Treasury  averaged  17 
months;  one  took  more  than  3  years. 
Some  reduction  in  the  time  period  in- 
volved by  Treasury  has  boon  accom- 
plished but  it  is  reasouablo  to  set  such  a 
time  limitation. 

Fourth.  If  full  reports  were  published 
containing  the  facts  or  t^asoning  re- 
lied on  by  Treasury  and  tli)o  Tariff  Com- 
mission, a  body  of  law  could  bo  de- 
veloped on  which  busiivf-s  decisions 
could  be  based. 

Fifth.  Publication  of  pit)poscd  deter- 
minations would  give  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  fallacies 
or  supply*  additional  information.  This 
is  analogs)us  to  safeguards  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Sixth.  At  any  oral  hearing  both  im- 
porters and  domestic  industry  would 
have  right  to  counsel,  to  pre.scnt  evidence, 
confrontation,  and  cross-examination. 

Seventh.  The  confidontial  evidence 
used  against  them  should  be  available 
to  parties  involved  in  tlie  form  of  a  sup- 
plemental statement  not  to  be  published 
or  further  disclosed  except  to  a  review- 
ing court  for  analysis  of  tlit  agency  find- 
ing, j 

Eighth.  Judicial  review  Iwould  be  as- 
sured to  both  importers  and  complain- 
ants at  the  conclusion  of  a  proceeding — 
consistent  with  principles  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  and  inherent  in 
our  system  of  government. 

Treasury's  recurring  problem  of  trying 
to  pin  down  actual  foreign  prices  to  use 
in  its  determination  of  whether  '"dump- 
ing" exists  would  be  given  an  assist  by 
several  new  pi-ovisions: 

First.  In  order  to  ascertain  foreign 
market  value,  published  or  list  prices 
would  apply  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
sales  at  a  different  price. 

Second.  In  deciding  on  the  "u-sual 
wholesale  quantity."  sales  at  a  fair  price 
freely  arrived  at  in  the  open  market 
would  be  the  test.  This  would  exclude: 
fa)  Sales  with  quantity  discomits  not 
freely  available  to  all  purcha.sers;  lb) 
transactions  between  related  parties; 
and  ic)  transactions  involving  exclusive 
dealing  arrangements. 

Third.  Section  202  allowances  for  dif- 
ferences in  quantity  discounts  or  circum- 
stances of  sale — on  sales  to  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  sales  for  home 
market  consumption — muBt  reflect  dif- 
ferences in  costs  involved  which  are  ac- 
tually taken  into  account  by  the  seller 
in  setting  his  price. 

Fourth.  There  has  long  been  contro- 
versy over  when  the  volume  of  sales  in 
the  exporter's  home  market  ai'e  inade- 
quate to  form  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
sales  to  the  United  States.  The  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  Treasury  should  only 
resort  to  sales  in  a  third  country  if  no 
vendor  sells  in  the  home  market  15  per- 
cent or  more  of  his  total,  sales  of  such 


merchandise  to  all  markets  other  than 
the  United  Stat-es. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  opposition 
views,  a  number  of  iirovisions  have  been 
included  in  the  1965  modified  amend- 
ment wliicli  should  indicate  tlie  basic 
fairness  and  good  faith  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Specifically,  I  have  reference  to 
the  following  provisions: 

First.  To  .speed  up  court  action  ju- 
dicial review  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Court, 
which  wa.s  contained  in  tlie  19G3  bill  was 
deleted  and  appeals  would  go  directly  to 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals. 

Second.  The  court  is  authorizcxl  only 
to  continue,  not  to  Initiate,  the  with- 
holding of  apprai.semcnt. 

Third.  The  importer  is  given  a  right 
to  review  data  at  the  Tariff  Commission 
equal  to  that  which  complainant  would 
have  had  at  the  Treasury  level  under  tiie 
1963  propo.sal. 

Fourth.  Treasury  would  be  specifical'y 
charged  not  to  disclose  the  costs  of  man- 
ufacture used  in  ju.stifying  quantity  d:.<- 
counts.  nor  the  costs  of  production  wlien 
Treasury  uses  a  constructed  value  for- 
mula. 

Fifth.  The  propo.'al  in  the  1963  bill  to 
make  the  forfeiture  provisions  in  section 
59 J  of  tlie  Tariff  Act  of  1930  exprc.s.sly  ap- 
plicable to  false  .statements  in  dumpnv-; 
ca.scs  is  omitted  in  the  1965  bill. 

Sixth.  Refusal  to  supply  essential  in- 
formation requested  by  Treasury  would 
have  resulted  in  a  concUnsive  presump- 
tion of  dumping  in  the  1963  and  1964 
bills,  whereas  the  present  proposal  is 
merely  to  resolve  all  doubts  relatinj 
to  requested  information  against  the  per- 
son refusing  to  fiu"nish  it. 

Seventh.  Treasury  would  be  able  to 
di.smi.s.s,  within  15  days  of  receipt,  any 
un.supportable  complaint,  easing  the 
workload  on  the  Department  and  the 
impact  of  the  act  on  importers. 

Eighth.  Recognizing  the  imix)rter's  de- 
sire to  avoid  lengthy  dumping  inve.stiga- 
tlon  by  promptly  amending  his  pricing 
practices,  the  1965  bill  would  ratify  re- 
cent Treasury  regulations  allowing  ter- 
mination, but  would  require  assurance 
that  dumping  would  not  be  resumed,  and 
would  also  clarify  that  the  provision  is 

limited  to  situations  where  only  iusi^nif- 
icant  quantities  were  involved. 

The  1965  bill  would  ratify  and  approvo 
the  revised  Treasury  antidumping  reg- 
ulations announced  on  December  4,  1964. 
insofar  as  they  are  not  niconsistcnt  wit':'. 
the  provisions  of  the  act  as  amended. 
This  would  embody  such  provisioiio  a.s  the 
following  which  make  concessions  to 
complaints  of  importers  about  the  ad- 
munistration  of  the  act; 

First.  Domestic  industry's  complaint 
mu.'it  present  detailed  data  reasonably 
available  as  well  as  suggestions  concern- 
ing specific  avenues  of  investigation. 

Second.  Names  of  foreign  producers 
susix;ctcd  of  dumping  would  be  included 
to  make  it  clear  that  other  shippers  or 
producers  in  the  counti-y  of  export  were 
not  involved. 

Third.  Retroactive  application  of 
dumping  duties,  vigorously  complained 
of  by  importers,  are  in  large  part  elimi- 
nated, except  in  situations  where  close 
relationship  of  ownership  or  control  be- 
tween   importer   and    foreign   supplied' 
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makes  it  likely  that  they  knew  dumping 
ijias  involved. 

Fourth.  Warranty  by  foreign  export- 
ers to  reimburse  U.S.  importers  for 
dumping  duties  on  certain  shipments  will 
be  recognized. 

Obviously,  the  improved  Treasury 
re-'ulations,  wliile  welcome,  are  neces- 
sarily limited  in  scope.  Certain  inade- 
quacies and  loopholes  in  the  present  act 
can  only  be  remedied  by  le'dslation. 
Moreover,  Treasui-y  re".ulations  would 
not,  of  cour.so,  provide  the  Tanff  Com- 
mission with  the  needed  statutory  guide- 
lines in  its  determinations  of  injury  to 
domestic  indu.stry. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  distiimuished 
colleagues  share  my  feeling  that  such 
legislation  must  be  forthcoming  .soon  if 
a  meaningful  solution  to  this  trouble- 
some problem  is  to  be  achieved,  and  if  we 
are  to  avoid  jettisoning  our  dedication 
to  responsible  reciprocal  trade.  As  the 
Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  presses 
ionvard,  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  have  authoritative  observations  and 
recammcndations  presented  at  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
advance  of  any  international  negotia- 
tions on  dumping. 

Guidelines  which  would  result  from 
such  hearings  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  House  and  Senate 
should  prove  beneficial  in  reaching  a 
workable  and  constructive  .solution.  In 
this  way,  our  negotiators  would  be  armed 
with  a  clear  expression  of  the  intent  of 
Concress,  rather  than  proceed  with  an 
Inadequate  or  ill-conceived  concept  of 
what  this  country  should  press  for  in 
the.se  negotiations. 

A  few  days  of  hearings  .should  be  held 
at  a  suitable  time  on  proposals  for  im- 
proving car  antidumping  legislation — 
W"ith  testimony  delivered  by  knowledge- 
able representatives  of  manufacturers, 
biportcrs,  and  labor,  as  well  as  by  rele- 
vant officials  of  the  Government.  This 
would  be  a  fonvard  step  in  helping  to 
make  the  Antidumping  Act  more  effec- 
tive and  in  clearing  up  the  misconcep- 
tions and  half-truths  that  abound  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
and  some  of  the  proposals  advanced  for 
its  improvement. 

Fail-minded  men  of  good  faith,  I  am 
confident,  will  be  able  to  discern  the 
merits  of  this  moderate  and  constructive 
amendment  which  many  of  my  col- 
leacues  are  joining  me  in  introducing 
today.  The  overriding  value  of  the  cer- 
tainty and  end  to  confusion  which  is  a 
major  objective  of  the  bill  should  emerge 
to  the  long-range  benefit  of  all  parties 
concerned.  To  assure  this  end— that  in- 
ternational trade  be  conducted  on  a  fair 
f.r.d  equitable  basis — it  is  my  conviction 
tnat  hearings  should  be  held  at  the 
tariiest  feasible  date.  The  extent  of 
growing  industry  and  labor  sui^port  for 
the  proposed  provisions  certainly  justi- 
ces proceeding  to  hearings. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  the  1963 
bill  was  sponsored  on  a  broad  biparti- 
^^an  basis  by  50  Representatives  and  27 
Senators.  The  1964  bill,  not  introduced 
on  the  Senate  side,  had  the  broad  bi- 
partisan support  of  59  Members  of  the 
House.  This  widespread  desire  for  cor- 
rective action  must  not  go  unheeded. 


I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  all 
those  who  share  my  concern,  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  will  sponsor  and  vigor- 
ously support  a  bill  like  the  one  which  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  are  intro- 
ducing today.  In  modifying  and  super- 
seding the  legislation  which  so  many 
Representatives  and  Senators  introduced 
during  the  88th  Congress.  I  am  convinced 
that  enactment  of  this  revised  amend- 
ment to  the  Antidumping  Act  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  will  prove  salu- 
tary and  in  accord  with  our  national  in- 
terest. 


ANTIDUMPING   ACT   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Betts]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  awareness 
of  the  need  for  legislation  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
has  been  with  us  for  some  time  now. 
During  the  88th  Congress  I  was  one  of 
10  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  who  introduced  proposed 
amendments  in  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions. Just  as  disturbing  developments 
in  a  number  of  Treasury  Department 
and  Tariff  Commission  decisions  sub- 
sequent to  the  initial  introduction  of 
the  1963  bill  prompted  modifications  to 
be  included  in  a  1964  bill,  so  too  has  the 
increasing  uncertainty  and  controversy 
in  this  vital  area  of  commercial  relation- 
ships made  imperative  the  continuation 
of  these  efforts  through  further  clari- 
fication of  basic  standards. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  HerlongI.  has 
just  outlined  those  provisions  which  we 
feel  are  necessary  now  to  assure  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  1963  and  1964 
amendments  will  be  achieved.  Many  of 
you  know  of  the  extensive  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Representative  Herlong,  to  assess  the 
views  and  thoughts  of  his  colleagues  in 

preparation  for  the  1965  modifications. 

"With  the  further  clarification  of 
standards,  tightening  of  loopholes,  as 
well  as  accommodation  to  include  vari- 
ous suggestions  about  modifying  other 
provisions,  all  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  1963  and  1964  bills  and  many 
other  Members  in  addition  will  be  able  to 
lend  their  endorsement  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  helping  to  provide  the 
congressional  action  sorely  needed  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  problem  of 
injurious  dumping  of  foreign  goods  in 
this  country.  I  should  like  to  stress 
again  what  I  said  on  April  14,  1964,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  antidumping  bill: 

If  tills  unf.^lr  international  trade  practice 
Is  allowed  to  go  on  unheeded  by  us  who  are 
in  a  position  to  help,  we  will  be  turning  our 
backs  on  a  most  serious  threat  to  the  fun- 
d.iniental  principles  inherent  in  our  private 
enterprise  system — the  right  to  compete 
fairly.  Tills  problem,  which  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time,  I  am  sure  will  not  dis- 
appear of  its  own  accord.  Any  alleviation 
Will  require  our  best  efforts. 


Similarly,  as  I  stated  in  the  House  at 
that  time,  there  is  a  need  to  face  up  to 
a  practical  view  of  the  requirements  of 
our  own  industries  and  not  be  mesmer- 
ized by  any  unrealistic  theories  of  inter- 
national trade  espoused  by  those  who  do 
not  have  to  meet  a  payroll,  show  a  profit 
for  their  investors,  or  finance  the  mod- 
ernization necessary  to  meet  even  more 
aggressive  competition  expected  from 
domestic  and  foreign  products  in  the 
days  ahead: 

In  carrying  out  our  congressional  respon- 
sibility to  provide  guidelines  for  the  admin- 
istration of  a  law  so  vital  to  our  domestic 
economy  as  one  concerned  with  injtu'ious 
dumping — 

As  I  pointed  out  over  a  year  ago — 

we  are  particularly  aware  of  the  press  of  for- 
eign countries  to  have  U.S.  markets  laid  open 
to  their  exports  wliile  retaining  their  own 
measures  to  limit  entrance  of  V.S.  exports. 
I  mention  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  protection- 
ist fervor,  but  in  an  effort  to  state  what  I 
am  sure  Is  discernible  as  to  the  underlying 
realities  of  International  trade.  As  the 
GATT  trade  negotiating  sessions  in  Geneva 
approach,  it  is  important  to  recognizs  that 
great  care  will  be  needed  both  in  the  nego- 
tiations on  tariff  rates  and  in  any  agreements 
reached  on  nontarlff  barriers.  We  must  not 
allow  one  of  the  keystones  in  the  basic  super- 
structure of  our  import  laws,  the  Antidiunp- 
ing  Act,  to  be  eroded  away.  This  would  ren- 
der meaningless  any  care  taken  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  tariff  reductions. 

I  trust  that  many  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  share  this  belief  and 
will  lend  their  efforts  in  this  session  to 
assure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
clear  prior  to  any  international  negotia- 
tions at  which  we  may  become  com- 
mitted to  ground  rules  that  are  unpalat- 
able and  unworkable. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  express  my  concern  and  my 
desire  to  help  achieve  the  objective  of 
curbing  injurious  dtmiping  by  again  join- 
ing with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Herlong],  in  intro- 
ducing this  vital  measm'e. 


ANTIDUMPING     ACT     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  important  legislation.  As 
one  who  introduced  the  earUer  versions 
in  1963  and  1934,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  once 
again  join  with  a  number  of  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Committee  on  "Ways  and 
Means  and  other  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  believe  in  furthering,  not 
restricting,  the  cause  of  fair  interna- 
tional trade. 

This  effort  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  antidumping  law  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  vital  con- 
cern. "When  the  late  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Walter,  in- 
troduced and  vigorously  championed  the 
first  of  the  50  bills  with  identical  pro- 
Visions  sponsored  in  the  Hotise  during  the 
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1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  he 
hardly  could  have  guessed  at  the  ever- 
increasing  support  developing  among  his 
colleagues.  And  yet,  our  committee  has 
not  yet  boen  able  to  take  up  this  sub- 
ject which  so  earnestly  merits  its  atten- 
tion. There  have  been  a  great  number 
of  pressing  problems  on  our  agenda,  but 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  as  soon  as  fea- 
sible, the  time  be  found  to  properly  at- 
tend to  this  area  of  serious  concern 
sluircd  by  so  many  of  our  colleagues.  As 
I  stated  in  this  Hou.se  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  the  1964  bill,  and  it 
applies  to  the  1965  bill  as  well: 

Anyore  who  studies  this  antidumping  hiU 
a?id  ur.dersl.-mds  i:s  pu-poses  will  rcLsUzo 
th;it  many  of  its  provisions — eapeciiiHy  ihi^so 
designed  to  improve  procedural  fuinios.s — 
will  inuro  as  much  or  more  to  the  benefit  of 
foreign  manufacturers  and  importers  1:3  it 
will  to  American  industry  and  labor. 

The  record  of  this  89th  Congre.=;s  can 
be  enhanced  by  deci.'^ive  action  to  provide 
statutorv-  standards  and  remove  the  un- 
certaiiity  and  confusion  which  act  as  a 
restraint  on  long-rau,;e  busiiicss  plan- 
ning and  must  be  overcome  if  our  coun- 
try is  to  achieve  tlie  hish  level  of  econ- 
omic growth  and  the  full  employment  to 
which  v.'e  aspire. 


ANTIDUMPING  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HEPLLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  conviction  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  to  the  need  for  enacting  the 
proposed  1965  amendment  to  the  Anti- 
dimiping  Act.  The  unfair  competition 
from  diunped  products  not  only  injures 
American  industry,  but  hurts  American 
labor  as  well,  and  tends  to  disrupt  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

There  is  a  real  need,  therefore,  for  the 
1965  amendment  which  proposes  to 
tighten  loopholes  and  assure  equitable, 
more  effective  antidumping  procedures. 
As  has  been  emphasized,  the  bill  provides 
also  for  the  establishment  of  clearer 
standards  for  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
its  determinations  of  injury  to  industry 
and  labor,  and  guidelines  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  its  investigations  of 
likely  or  su.spected  dumping. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  steps  to 
curb  this  unfair  trade  practice.  I  have 
introduced  both  the  1963  and  1964  bills 
toward  this  end,  and  do  not  think  it  is 
asking  too  much  that  those  who  would 
import  into  U.S.  markets  be  subject  to 
the  same  basic  concepts  of  fair  compe- 
tition to  which  our  domestic  producers 
are  subject.  The  curtailment  of  injurious 
dumping  would  provide  a  useful  assist 
to  the  expansion  of  legitimate  interna- 
tional trade.  I  hope  that  this  bill,  which 
is  aimed  at  such  beneficial  purposes,  re- 
ceives the  enthusiastic  support  of  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


ANTIDUMPING     ACT     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Btjrke]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  I 

Thei  e  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add 
my  earnest  suiijJOrt  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  ti'om  Flori(Ja  IMr.  Ker- 
Lo.w.  1.  tiie  yeniloman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BettsI,  the  gentleman  fioci  Texas  IMr. 
[TiiCMrsox  J,  and  the  ^etltlcnir.n  from 
lilinoi.s  [Mr.  Collier  ! .  As  a  fillow  Mem- 
ber with  them  on  tiie  Cormmtteo  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  liavins  introduced  the 
proposed  ir-63  and  1S64  amendments  to 
the  Antidiim^vaii  Act,  as  thty  did,  I  share 
their  strong  feeling  about,  the  need  for 
enactment  of  the  modificc^  1965  version 
v.hich  each  of  us  is  introtlucing  today. 

The  situ.'ttion  which  jf^.ccd  tis  in 
the  80th  Congress  has  net  abated;  the 
dDutcstic  producers  and  Qabor  in  my 
State  of  Mr.ssnchu?etts,  as  |n  the  Nation, 
are  just  as  vulnerable  to  d^imping  today 
as  Ihcy  were  pre",  iously,  ailid  arc  under- 
."^tandably  frustrated  if  relief  is  denied 
because  of  technicalities,  oi  if  relief  is  so 
slow  in  comiing  as  to  be  n(!>  relief  at  all. 
As  I  stated  to  the  Hou.'^e  ^t  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  19C4  bill: 

In  years  past,  the  mere  ejistcnce  of  the 
U.S.  Antldtmiping  Act.  awcsoric  In  its  com- 
plexity and  little  unders^.  i  f  verse.-ts.  liad 
the  elTect  of  making  poi:c:i'.;  ;!  dumpers  Into 
the  U.S.  markets  think  f.vice  before  act- 
ing. Today  the  commerci;;!  ;-<5phisticalion  of 
those  exporting  to  this  country  has  risen  to 
the  point  where  they  now  i^iuicrstand  and 
can  take  advantage  of  any  l<^optio'.es  In  the 
Antidumping  Act.  as  well  a.s  atiy  inconsisten- 
cies in  its  administration.  Therefore,  it  is 
of  ex-reme  importance  that  c-f-  tpr  certainty 
be  provided  through  the  r.doption  of  Im- 
proved and  clarified  provisions  of  our  anti- 
dumping sUitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increasing  ntimbcr 
of  Americans  who  daily  nfe  aflcctcd  by 
international  trade — both  those  in 
industi-y  and  in  labor — uill  be  aided 
by  the  enactment  of  this  1965  antidump- 
ing legislation  which  I  am  plca.sod  to  co- 
sponsof  at  this  time. 


ANTIDUMPING  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentlenian 
from  Montana  [Mr.  B.'aTtin]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  with  the  five  distinguished 
colleagues  of  mine  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  who  have  just  indicated 
their  views  about  the  need  to  enact  the 
remedial  antidimiping  legislation  which 
each  of  lis  is  introducing  today. 

As  a  recently  appointed  member  of  the 
committee,  may  I  say  that  I  would  be 
most  interested  in  hearings  held  on  this 
subject,  having  participated  in  the  intro- 


duction of  both  the  1963  and  1964  bills 
which  w  ere  forerunners  of  the  legislation 
being  ofTered  to  the  Congress  today. 

The  remarks  of  my  distingui.shed  col- 
IcaLuie,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Thoki'son'!.  regarding  the  need  for  cer- 
tainty in  the  application  of  the  U.S. 
Antidunipin'r  Act  .strikes  a  note  for  me  to 
which.  I  believe,  most  busincs.smen  will 
be  responsive.  Where  the  administra- 
tion of  a  statute  does  net  allow  an  esti- 
mate of  what  practices  will  be  within  tlie 
law.  or  in  violation,  needless  confu.sion 
and  anxiety  can  be  expected  to  arise. 
Men  of  good  faith  will  hesitate  to  act  out 
of  fear  of  violating  an  uncertain  law, 
v.hile  tho.se  loss  piincipled  in  fair  com- 
petition will  be  emboldened  to  take  their 
chances.  In  view  of  the  inci-easing  sig- 
nificance of  imports  entering  the  U.S. 
marketplace,  both  domestic  producers 
and  impoiters  have  a  justifiable  interest 
in  knov.ina  what  they  can  expect  under 
the  antidomping  law.  A  better  idea  of 
the  "rulcs'of  the  game"'  can  be  expected 
to  further  rt  he  fair  and  cqtutable  compe- 
tition to  w&ich  our  free  enterprise  .system 
is  dedicated.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the 
introduction  of  this  bill. 


ANTIDUMPING   ACT   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooneyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  believe  it  is  imperative  for  us 
to  act  decisively  to  help  curb  the  in- 
jurious dumping  of  foreign  products  in 
this  country;  thus,  I  am  very  glad  to 
join  in  introducing  the  1965  Antidinnp- 
ing  Act  amendment. 

Wlien  I  introduced  my  first  bill  in 
August  1963  as  a  new  Congressman,  it 
was  on  the  subject  of  antidumping.  It 
was  an  antidumping  amendment  whicli 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  the  late 
Representative  Francis  B.  Walter,  had 
originally  introduced  and  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  highest  priority.  It 
is  clear  that  subsequent  developments  in 
this  important  area  of  commercial  pol- 
icy have  required  this  newly  modified 
version  of  the  earlier  legislation  and  jus- 
tify the  establishment  of  more  specific 
statutory  standards  if  relief  against 
dumping  is  to  be  meaningful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  there  are 
cement  and  steel  plants,  among  others, 
that  employ  many  workers.  Tliesc  in- 
dustries liave  made  numerotis  attempts 
to  obtain  relief  from  dumped  imports 
by  resorting  to  the  normal  administra- 
tive channels — by  filing  diunping  com- 
plaints with  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  by  showing  injury  at  the  Tariff 
Commission.  They  are  indicative  of  but 
two  of  a  wide  variety  of  industries  that 
have  sough't  to  obtain  administrative  re- 
lief. Many  have  become  discouraged 
and  disheartened  over  the  years  as  they 
arduously  pursue  the  costly  and  lengthy 
proceedings  involved. 
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It  is  significant  to  me  that,  of  more 
than  350  investigations  In  the  last  10 
years,  special  dumping  duties  to  remove 
the  unfair  advantage. of  dumping  have 
been  impo.sed  in  only  11  cases.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  over  30  oiganizational 
groups,  large  and  small,  representative 
of  both  industi'y  and  labor,  have  sup- 
ported the  drive  in  recent  years  for  leg- 
islation to  assuie  that  injurious  dump- 
ing will   be  dealt  with   eflectively. 

i  earnestly  hope  that  many  colleagues 
en  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  in 
supporting  this  important  and  construc- 
tive effort  by  introducing  aii  identical 
bill  to  the  one  which  is  being  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  us  today. 


ANTIDUMPING  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HEPJLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.sctts  IMr.  Conte]  may 
cxter.d  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RECOuD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  sponsoring  this 
needed  amendment  to  tl.e  U.S.  Anti- 
dumpuig  Act. 

The  impact  of  injurious  dumping  on 
American  indtistry  and  labor,  and  the 
threat  of  future  dumping  in  particular, 
cm])ha.si;'.es  the  need  for  an  effective  act 
if  the  ecor.omic  v,-cll-bcing  of  our  indus- 
tries and  v.'ovkers  is  to  be  given*  the  atten- 
tion it  desenxs. 

Tliis  Iciji.'slation,  de.'^isncd  to  curb  tm- 
fair  price  discrimination,  will  tighten  a 
number  of  existing  loo)iholcs  in  the  1921 
Antidtmiping  Act.  Though  the  act  is 
basically  sotmd.  it  is  sorely  in  need  of 
amendment  at  this  time.  The  legislation 
being  proposed,  I  feel,  is  a  reasonable  and 
coastructive  approach  arid  will  neither 
violate  our  international  commitments 
under  GATT  nor  confiict  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

As  one  who  has  been  Interested  in  this 
problem  for  some  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
a-s  one  who  has  Introduced  antidumping 
legislation  in  the  past,  I  plan  to  urge  that 
hearings  be  held  during  this  89th  Con- 
gress, and  I  look  foi"vvard  to  eventual  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  which  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  industry. and 
labor  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States 
itself, 


THREATENED  BOYCOTT  GAINS 

MOJvIENTUM 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
lemarks. 

The  SPK:\KER.  Is'  thei-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago 
I  wai-ned  the  Members  of  the  House  of  an 
impendii\g  nationwide  boycott  of  JajH 
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anese  goods.  As  I  said,  fishermen  and 
affiliated  unions,  under  an  organization 
called  the  Congress  of  American  Fisher- 
men, were  preparing  to  tie  up  Japanese 
ships  and  boycott  Japanese  imports  in 
retaliation  of  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet's 
netting  of  American  runs  of  red  salmon 
on  the  high  seas. 

How^  serious  this  can  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  the  Sea- 
farers' liiten^ational  Union  of  North 
Amcw^a  and  other  affiliated  unions  this 
morning,  in  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
urfJing  the  Govcrnm.cnt  of  Japan  to  pre- 
vent the  Japanese  fij^hing  fleet  from 
entering  North  Pacific  Ocean  v.aters  now 
tliat  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  are  con- 
gregating prior  t-o  migrating  to  Alaska's 
coastal  waters,  and  fuilher  urging  the 
U.S.  Goverrmient  to  enact  legislation  to 
pi-event  a  recurrence  of  this  and  similar 
fi;:.heiT  problems. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  unions' 
resolution  states  that  should  Japan  per- 
sist in  her  efforts  to  take  American 
salmon,  these  unions  will  support  a  boy- 
cott of  Japanese  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
what  can  be  a  disastrous  international 
trade  boycott  and  I  urge  our  State  De- 
pai-tment  to  renew  its  efforts  to  obtain 
Japanese  cooperation.  Otherv,-ise,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  past,  I  will  suppoit  our 
fishermen  in  their  efforts  to  conserve  this 
valuable  fishery  resource. 


NATION  ON  WHEELS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  America  we  know  today 
is  our  luiparalleled  system  of  highway 
transportation.  No  other  nation  in  his- 
tory has  been  so  truly  a  nation  on  wheels. 

Over  the  past  half  century  we  have 
made  aii  enormous  public  investment  in 
highways  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  mo- 
bility we  have  today.  And  we  are  con- 
tinuing this  commitment  to  provide  our 
citizens  with  the  best  highways  in  the 
world. 

Our  Federal-aid  highway  program  has 
been  the  basic  instrumciit  in  cai-rying 
out  this  national  policy.  Through  many 
years  of  successful  Federal-State  part- 
nership, this  program  has  created  the 
safe,  efficient  and  economical  transpor- 
tation netv\-ork  that  has  served  cur  eco- 
nomic growth,  social  progress,  and  the 
national  defense. 

But  our  roads  and  streets  can  scn-e 
more  than  utihtarian  needs.  They  can 
serve  the  needs  of  the  spuit  as  well. 
They  can  open  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of 
America,  as  well  as  her  vitality. 

For  this  reason,  I  welcome  President 
Johnson's  leadership  in  proposing  new 
legislation  to  enhance  the  scenic  and 
recreational  potential  of  our  highways, 
through  the  Federal-aid  program.    This 


is  a  cause  that  is  inspiring  Americans  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  yearn  to  do 
away  with  the  unsightly  \'istas  that  all 
too  often  mar  the  view  of  the  motoring 
public.  They  will  form  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic army  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
tient  in  this  endea%r.  They,  too.  want 
0  be  proud  not  only  of  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  our  country,  but  her  beauty 
as  v.ell. 


BILL  TO  REDUCE  TAX  ON  LONG- 
TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
long-t^rm  capital  gains  realized  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  to  sell  their  property  in 
order  to  make  room  for  Federal  reservoir 
projects.  The  bill  would  provide  capital 
gains  treatment  for  property  sold  under 
the  threat  of  Federal'^ondemnation  pro- 
ceedings. It  would  be  of  particular  ben- 
efit to  persons  in  the  Kaysinger  and 
Stockton  Reservoir  areas. 

The  capital  gains  exclusion,  under  the 
bill,  would  be  increased  from  25  to  50 
percent  for  persons  in  this  category.  As 
an  example,  a  man  who,  under  the  pres- 
ent capital  gains  formula,  pays  a  tax  of 
$100  on  a  81,000  profit,  would  pay  only 
$50  under  the  rate  proposed  by  Hall. 

I  believe  property  sold  under  the  threat 
of  Federal  condemnation  should  be 
treated  differently  for  tax  purposes  than 
when  the  seller  has  a  free  choice.  Many 
persons  selling  under  the  threat  of  con- 
demnation are  giving  up  not  only  their 
property,  but  their  means  of  earning  a 
living. 

I  submitted  another  bill  earlier  this 
session  that  would  permit  persons  whose 
property  is  sold  under  the  threat  of  Fed- 
eral condemnation  to  take  advantage  of 
the  capital  gains  exclusion  by  reinvesting 
in  any  kind  of  property. 

Many  fanners  who  are  forced  to  sell 
their  property  in  reservoir  areas,  espe- 
cially those  in  advancing  age,  might 
prefer  to  enter  into  retirement  to  some 
other  part-time  occupation.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  they  can  take  a  capital  gain  only 
if  they  reinvest  in  like  property.  This 
restriction  also  adds  to  the  farm  surplus 
problem,  because  a  farmer,  who  might 
otherwise  retire,  is  under  economic  pres- 
sure to  reinvest  in  a  farm,  even  if  it  be  on 
marginal  land. 

I  commend  this  additional  equitable 
and  just  consideration  to  the  committee 
and  all  colleagues. 


CLAY-LISTON  FIGHT 
Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 


ask 


mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said 
last  night  that  I  would  not  pay  29  cents 
to  see  the  Liston-Clay  fight — and  what 
a  fraud  it  was.  When  Clay's  manager 
said  he  did  not  even  know  what  kind  of 
punch  was  thrown  until  after  he  looked 
at  the  video  tapes  or  movies,  and  when 
the  foimer  heavyweight  champion  Joe 
Louis  said  he  thought  Clay  was  backing 
away  and  on  his  toes  when  he  threw  the 
punch,  and  when  the  referee  had  to  be 
told  by  the  editor  of  Ring  magazine  that . 
the  fight  was  all  over  after  the  official 
timekeeper  already  counted  to  12,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  was  all  a  disgrace  to  boxing. 

Since  this  is  a  national  problem,  one 
Involving  interstate  commerce  and  one 
with  which,  it  is  quite  clear,  our  States 
are  not  able  to  cope — we  ought  to  have  a 
congressional  investigation  leading  pos- 
sibly to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
commission  on  boxing  if  the  sport  is  to 
be   presei'ved. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  the  two  Liston- 
Patterson  fights  and  in  the  Liston-Clay 
fight  last  night,  we  had  altogether  a  to- 
tal of  some  5  minutes  and  16  seconds  of 
championship  boxing  with  gate  receipts 
aggregating  something  in  excess  of  $12 
million.  I  submit  thct  this  constitutes 
a  $12  million  fraud  on  the  American 
people,  and  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
HONORS  REPRESENTATIVE  TOM 
STEED  BY  DESIGNATING  SECTION 
OP  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  40  BE- 
TWEEN SHAWNEE  AND  OKLA- 
HOMA CITY  AS  THE  'TOM  STEED 
EXPRESSWAY" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  resolution  from 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  well  aware  of 
the  tremendous  contributions  of  my  fine 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed]  to  improvement  of  life  in 
America.  He  is  a  toiling  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a 
public  servant  dedicated  not  only  to  the 
prevention  of  waste  in  government  ex- 
penditures but,  more  importantly,  a 
builder  of  vision  dedicated  to  raising  the 
sights  of  all  Americans  and  pushing  back 
the  horizons  of  mankind. 

Tom  Steed  is  beloved  not  only  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  but  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  by  all  who  know  him. 
They  know  his  extraordinary  qualities. 

Recently,  the  Oklahoma  State  Legis- 
lature honored  our  colleague  by  desig- 
nating a  portion  of  Interstate  Highway 
40  as  the  'Tom  Steed  Expressway."  The 
portion  so  designated  lies  between  the 
cities  of  Shawnee  and  Oklahoma  City, 
one  of  the  most  heavily  traveled  seg- 


ments of  highway  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. I  am  happy  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  in 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  which 
accomplished  this  fine  purpose: 
Resolutiom  dt  Oklahom.\  State  Legislature 

(Concurrent  resohuion  relating  to  htghw.nys: 
Designating  a  portion  of  Intcrftate  40  to 
be  no  mod  for  the  H'jnomble  Tom  Steed. 
U.S.  Representative,  ar.d  directing  distribu- 
tion) 

Whcreis  the  Honorable  Tom  Steed  h.  s 
served  Oklahoma  with  gre^t  dignity  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  si.ice  1048;  and 

Wlicreas  this  (dedicated  Oklalioman  ha.s 
been  so  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
not  onlj-  his  own  Fourth  District  bvit  the  en- 
tire State  as  well;  and 

Wherc.s  this  honored  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  our  outstanding  congroscional  delega- 
tion is  always  contribntint;  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  St.ite,  It  is  proper  theref.ire  to 
designate  that  segment  cf  Interst^ite  40  be- 
tween Shawnee  and  Oklahoma  City  as  the 
Tom  Steed  Expressway  in  tribute  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Honorable  Rcprcacntative  Tom 
SrETO:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

licsolvcd  by  the  Senate  of  the  30xh  session 
of  the  OklcJionia  Legislature  {tiic  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  theTcin)  : 

Section  1.  That  the  section  of  Interstate 
40  between  Shawnee  and  Oklahoma  City  is 
hereby  designated  as  the  Tom  Steed  Express- 
way. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  directed  that  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  forward  a  duly  au- 
thenticated copy  of  this  re-olution  to  the 
Honorable  Tom  Steed,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  DC. 

Adopted    by    the   senate   the    13th    diy    cf 
April,  1965. 
«,  Ralph  W.  Graves. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  represenatives 
the  14th  day  of  April.  1965. 

J.  p.  McCartt, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hcpresentatives. 


THE  WORLDS  SERIES— IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
about  the  "fakeroo"  or  the  fiasco  last 
night,  but  let  us  forget  about  boxing  for 
a  while  and  get  to  that  clean  sport  of 
baseball. 

I  take  this  opportunity  today  to  invite 
you  [Mr.  Gross]  and  the  other  Members 
of  this  august  body  to  ccme  to  Chicago 
in  the  early  part  of  October  for  that 
great  sport,  that  great  game,  baseball, 
to  see  the  world's  series  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Sp'^aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  House  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  who  comes  from  Chicago  on 
this  floor  invite  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  attend  the  world's  series  in  Chi- 
cago. I  believe  I  have  yet  to  see  that 
realized. 

This  is  a  completely  premature  state- 
ment.   Though  we  are  in  about  the  8th 


place,  Boston  is  in  the  American  League 
and  we  have  an  opportunity,  too.   * 

Incidentally,  I  believe  there  is  mcth,  d 
In  the  madness  of  the  gentleman,  <:ince 
he  has  one  of  the  best  restaurants  in  Chi- 
cago. He  invites  us  all  to  go  there,  but 
he  hands  us  the  tab  when  the  mcnl  is 
over. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Eentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  ICLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mxhigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  How  could  you 
have  the  world's  scries  in  Chicago  when 
it  is  goin.g  to  be  in  Detroit?  Detroit  just 
beat  Chicago  in  two  games  in  the  last  2 
days.  The  Timers  took  the  White  Sox 
twice  and  more  to  come. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  disagree  with 
the  t'etitlcman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
must  be  talkinp;  about  the  Cubs? 

Air.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Oh.  nc-the 
Chicago  White  Sox.  They  take  on  the 
Yankees  Friday,  Satui^doy,  and  Sundr.y, 
when  we  expect  to  increase  our  lead  in 
the  American  Loni^ue. 


LAW  DAY.   196,5 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  tc  include  two  addresses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  qjajeclion 
,to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.    ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1958,  the  first  day  of  May  has  been 
designated  as  Law  Day,  a  day  in 
which  we  pay  tribute  to  the. great  legal 
foundation  of  our  Nation  and  to  those 
honorable  men  of  the  law  who  sen'e  such 
a  vital  role  in  our  society. 

This  year  two  notable  Law  Day  ad- 
dresses have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion and  I  wish  to  share  them  with  my 
colle.Tgues.  On  April  30.  1965,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Clark  siK>ke  to  the  student  body  of 
the  Texas  Southern  University  Law 
School  on  the  topic,  which  is  this  year's 
Law  Day  motto.  "Uphold  the  Law— .'V 
Citizen's  First  Duty." 

On  May  6,  1965.  Judge  Joe  W.  Sheehy, 
chief  judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Texas,  spoke 
on  the  import  ance  of  law  to  our  society 
and  way  of  life. 

I  include  these  two  addrcs.ses  in  the 
Rec'ord  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
valuable  messages  and  meaning  for  all 
citizens: 

Law  Day  .\ddress 

Each  yc.'ir  since  1950.  My  1  has  been  clesie- 
nated  by  Presidential  proclamation  as  L.iw 
Day.  US..'\.  Tlac  purposes  of  thi.-  obsrrv.ir.ce 
arc  to  foster  among  the  people  of  this  Nation 
an  inoren.'-cd  respect  for  the  law:  to  increase 
public  underKtandiEig  of  the  pl.aee  and  sl?- 
niflcance  of  the  law  in  American  life:  and  to 
point  out  the  contra.st  between  the  rule  cf 
1.T.W  in  the  United  States  and  the  ru'.c  cf  force 
and  fear  lUxder  conmiiinirm  and  like  Ideolo- 
gies. 

The  date  of  May  1  was  very  aptly  chosen 
for  the  day  of  this  observance.  May  Day  ha^ 
been  celebrated  in  some  form  or  another  in 
nearly  every  civilization  the  world  has  thus 
far  produced.  It  originated  in  ancient  Efiyv^ 
as  Joyous  commemoration  of  the  conclusiou 
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of  the  cold  and  barren  winter  season  and  the 

resurgence  of  life  In  the  spring. 

la  the  20th  century.  May  Day  h~a8  seen  the 
sinister  spectacle  of  armed  troops  and  tanks 
passing  in  re\iew  in, Red  Square,  while  mus- 
sive  formations  of  Jot  bombert  scream  over- 
head. Tills  Xations  antidote  to  the  Com- 
munists' boi.'.Tcrous  May  Day  celebration  is  a 
quiet  day  of  recognition  and  reverence  of  the 
place  of  Uiw   i)i   otir  soeiety. 

Wl|2.t  better  contr;\at  can  be  made  between 
the  rUle  of  law  and  tlie  rule  of  men  than  that 
which  is  vividly  portr.iyed  in  the  resoL^tive 
ol>.%ervanccs  of  the  United  St.^teo  and  the 
Conununist  world  on  May  Day? 

The  Communists  flaunt  tVieir  military 
a.iglit;  the  United  States  pays  tri;>utc  to  the 
significance  cf  the  rule  of  law  in  our  form 
of  government. 

LaT  Ls  the  strongest  link  between  man 
ar.d  freedom  By  strengthening  the  rule  of 
law  we  Etrengthcu  freedom  and  Justice  in 
our  c/junlry,  and  coiitribute  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  "equal  Justice  under  law"  for  all  m;,n- 
kiad.  Law  has  proven  to  be  the  only  founda- 
t;:n  upon  which  man  can  base  his  "freedoms. 
Man's  cap-ocity  for  ju.?tice  has  made  the 
ri.'i  of  law  possible;  but  his  inclination  for 
i.-.j-isfiice  has  made  it  necessary.  Without 
t.-.e  rule  of  law,  the  administration  of  ju.stice 
ir-evitiibly  falls  victim  to  the  arbitrariness 
:.r.d  capriciou.'.ness  of  the  human  beings  who 
are  the  admini.strracrs.  It  is  thu.?  our  duty 
to  broaden  an  understanding  of  the  rule  of 
li'sr  and  its  importance  to  ordered  libertv. 

We  can  rfjniai.n  free  o:i;y  so  long  as  we 
cherish  freedom  and  understand  its  respon- 
si'Dilitics  We  must  never  take  for  granted 
the  privileges  we  enjoy  only  because  of  the 
rjle  of  law  in  this  country.  It  is  therefore 
the  goai  of  Law  Day  to  set  aside  one  day 
each  year  on  which  we  will  reexamine 
the  concept  of  the  rule  of  law  and  then  once 
;.:iln  rcdcdlcate  ourselves  to  th;s  principle. 
"A  government  of  laws— not  of  men." 
Tai.?  slogan  has  always  been  the  watchword 
rf  democracy.  It  Is  this  concept  which  dis- 
ti.igui.shes  the  American  governmental  phi- 
'.'.sophy,  which  sets  us  off  from  the  totali- 
tarian regimes  of  the  pa.st  and  present. 

Br  the  rule  of  law,  of  course,  we  refer  to 
•;.e  idea  that  law  Is  superior  to  the  desires 
c'  any  individual  or  group  within  the  so- 
ciety, regardless  of  their  stattis  or  official 
position  in  the  government.  All  persons  are 
seen  as  equals  before  the  law,  and  anvone. 
:;ch  or  poor,  can  avail  himself  of  the  protec- 
t::a  of  the  law  in  the  e.xercise  of  his  rights. 
Likewise  no  one  is  above  the  law.  No  officer 
of  the  government  can  lawfully  use  his  au- 
iriority  unles.s  the  law  permits. 

In  the  United  States,  cf  course,  the  law  to 
\5-aich  this  supremacy  Is  attached  is  the 
ConatittUion,  along  with  the  Federal  and 
State  legislative  enactments  which  are  pro- 
rr.ulgated  within  the  authority  granted  by 
tr.at  document.  The  people  can  change  the 
r^uthority  of  the  Government  bv  changing 
tne  Constitution  or  enacting  new'leglslatiom 
But  fis  long  as  the  l.-.w  remains  in  existence, 
!i  must  be  obeyed  by  one  and  all  alike.  It 
cannot  bo  subvert<-d  to  the  will  of  any  in- 
dividual or  domin.Tnt  class.  When  the"  will 
or  ambitions  of  any  p-irticular  Individual 
'-  group  come  in  conflict  with  the  law.  it  is 
-■.e  law  that  must  prevail. 

The  doctrine  of  the  supremacv  of  law  h.as 
reached  its  highert  state  of  development  in 
tne  United  States.  Otu-  unique  constitu- 
■  lonal  .system  in  which  the  separation  of 
powcr.=;  is  accom.plished  and  the  rights  of 
individual  citizens  are  defined  has  resulted 
a  the  elevation  of  law  to  an  unparalleled 
position  of  supremacy  as  a  component  of 
ci'-u  democracy. 

The  termination  of  the  supermacv  of  law 
la  this  country  would  be  the  most  direct 
path  to  self  destruction.  The  rtile  of  law  and 
;ne  Institutions  by  which  it  Is  made  effec- 
>.ve  Is  our  protective  barrier  against  anarchy 
C'H  one  hand  and  dicUtorship  on  the  other 
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However,  the  supremacy  of  law  can  be  main- 
tained only  so  long  as  It  Is  underglrded  by 
public  understanding  and  conadence  In  the 
cotu-ts. 

Each  and  every  citizens  has  a  duty  to  con- 
tribute to  that  support.  We  all  recognize 
that  law  is  biusic  and  vital  to  our  system  of 
government..  Unfortunatelv,  in  the  rush  and 
hurly-burly  of  our  daily  life  few  of  us  ever 
give  much  thought  to  the  part  which  law 
plays  in  otu-  everyday  affairs.  We  take  for 
granted  many  of  the  privileges  which  we 
enjoy  only  becau-^e  of  the  ru:e  of  law.  But 
law  IS  as  much  a  part  ol  our  dailv  life  as  the 
air  we  breathe.  It  affett^  not  onlv  those  of 
U.3  who  have  sought  and  four.d  justice  in  the 
courts,  but  also  all  of  us  wliO  enjov  its  free- 
doms in  our  business  and  social  life. 

Few  if  any  of  us  ever  lnqu;re  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  rule  of  law  were  to  be 
abolished.  But  the  significance  of  the  rule 
of  law  j^ervades  every  aspect  of  our  life.  The 
law  stands  as  a  consumt  guardian  of  the 
right  and  privileges  which  v.e  hold  sacred. 

Because  of  the  rule  of  law.  to  quote  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  English  philosopher. 
Burke,  "The  poorest  man  may,  in  his  humble 
cottage,  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
Crown.  It  may  be  frail:  its  roof  may  leak; 
the  storm  winds  may  enter  It  at  will;  but  the 
King  of  England  cannot  enter.  With  all  of 
bis  forces,  be  dare  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  that  ruUicd  tenement  uninvited." 

But.  the  rule  of  law  does  more  than  Insure 
against  hlplihanded  action  on  the  part  of 
rulers.  It  Insures  justice  between  man  and 
man — no  matter  how  powerful  the  one  and 
humble  the  other.  A  man  with  $5  In  his 
pocket  can  call  to  account  the  corporation 
with  $5  billion  in  assets,  and  the  two  will  be 
heard  as  equals  before  the  law.  But  the  law 
has  not  stopped  here.  It  has  moved  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times.  Today  the  law  also 
plays  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to  build  a 
society  within  whose  framework  the  ultimate 
potentialities  of  man  may  someday  be 
achieved. 

Under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  rule 
of  law,  our  ideals  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
ordered  liberty  have  flourished  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  two  centtu-ies.  With  but  one 
exception,  the  CivU  War,  our  laws  and  our 
adherence  to  them  have  enabled  us  to  live 
together  in  orderly  peace  and  freedom. 
Under  such  a  system  we  have  grown  to  be 
the  most  powerful  and  yet  the  most  just  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  lowest  person  in  our  country  enjoys 
a  greater  degree  of  social  Justice,  more  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  a 
broader  opporttmity  to  pursue  happiness, 
than  has  ever  been  provided  for  the  common 
man  under  any  other  system  In  recorded 
history. 

This  did  rot  come  easily;  the  rights  of  man 
have  evolved  slowly,  and  the  evolution  con- 
tinues. It  is  necessary  that  it  do  so.  In  the 
words  of  a  great  American  lawyer,  "The  law 
must  be  stable,  but  it  must  net  stand  still." 
The  ba,=ic  philosophy  of  ctir  law  will  always 
remain  the  same. 

The  right  of  propfrty.  of  equal  Justice  be- 
fore the  law.  of  equal  rights* of  all  citizens, 
protection  from  lawlessr.ess — all  of  these  are 
fundamental.  But  there  are  many  chal- 
lenges still  to  be  f.Tced  and  many  areas  still 
open  to  progress.  We  are  now  In  one  of 
those  periods  when  the  law,  moving  as  it 
ofce!i  must  against  centuries  of  ctistom  and 
tradition.  Is  undergoing  a  revolutionary  ad- 
vance In  the  field  of  human  rights.  There 
will  be  years  of  adjustment.  But  the  marvel 
of  our  sj'stem  of  government  under  the  rule 
of  law  Is  that  such  progress  can  be  accom- 
plished through  otir  political  and  legal 
processes. 

The  structure  of  our  system  Is  such  as  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  achieving  the  changes 
that  are  necessary,  and  correcting  wrongs 
which  may  occur,  without  resort  to  violence. 


force,  or  the  great  uphearals  which  char- 
acterize every  significant  change  under  tc^ 
talitarian  regimes. 

Vast  changes  have  been  achieved  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  by  the  means,  of  our 
due  process  of  law. 

Law  Is  not  only  the  protector  of  our  estab- 
ll.shed  rights,  but  also  the  means  for  achiev- 
ing further  progress  toward  our  social  and 
political  Ideals.  The  tremendous  advances 
of  the  freedom  and  hberty  of  man  In  this 
country  have  all  been  accomplished  through 
our  adherence  to  the  concept  of  the  rule  of 
law,  and  it  is  to  this  concept  that  we  must 
also  look  In  order  to  preserve  our  great 
heritage. 

So  today,  it  Is  well  that  we  ponder  both 
the  past  and  the  future.  Where  will  the 
American  dream  be  in  the  year  2000?  It  la 
estimated  that  by  that  year  our  poptilation 
will  total  more  than  400  million  people.  And 
if  the  past  half  century  Is  any  guide  to  the 
future,  then  the  citizens  of  that  time  will  be 
living  in  a  world  of  untold  scientific  wonders 
But  what  of  man's  freedom?  What  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  religious  liberty? 
And  what  about  our  priceless  heritage  whlcli 
we  have  crystallized  Into  what  we  call  the 
American  way  of  life?  If  we  are  to  Insure 
the  survival  of  these  Ideals,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  dedication  to  the  rtile  of  law.  As 
was  observed  by  the  French  philosopher 
Montesquieu,  "The  deterioration  of  any  gov- 
errmient  begins  with  a  decay  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  wasrfounded." 

Today,  the  most  serious  challenge  to  our 
principle  of  government  Is  communism  In 
meeting  this  challenge  It  will  be  essential 
that  we  rely  upon  the  rule  of  law  as  a  major 
weapon  In  defeating  the  evils  of  the  Com- 
munist ideology.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is 
no  military  solution  to  the  Communist 
threat.  Communism  is  a  wav  of  life— a  phi- 
losophy—it  cannot  be  suppressed  by  force 
any  more  than  the  desire  for  freedom  can  be 
suppressed  by  force. 

In  fact,  the  fatal  defect  of  the  Commtmlst 
Ideology  is  that  It  relies  on  force  and  fear  to 
maintain  its  authority.  To  suggest  that  we 
can  conquer  communism  by  force  of  arms  Is 
only  an  adoption  of  the  very  tenet  which  we 
find  to  be  most  defective  and  offensive  in 
that  Ideology.  Any  ultimate  victory  over 
communism  and  the  forces  of  totalitarianism 
In  general,  must  come  from  an  awakening  in 
all  men  of  a  desire  for  freedom  and  libertv 
coupled  with  the  demonstration  that  such 
rights  can  be  preserved.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  tmder  a  rule  of  law. 

The  rule  of  law  Is  the  antithesis  of  com- 
munism. It  recognizes  that  men  have  rlghta 
as  individuals,  and  that  both  the  Individual 
and  the  government  are  subject  to  the  law 
The  rule  of  law  means  order,  stability,  and 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  human  free- 
dom. Communism  on  the  other  hand  en- 
thrones  society  rather  than  the  individual- 
the  state  is  all  powerful,  and  the  law  is  no 
more  than  the  policy  and  whim  of  the  domi- 
nant group.  There  is  constant  turmoil,  fear 
and  no  inaividual  freedom.  Only  under  the 
rule  of  law  can  the  freedom  of  man  prevail 
Ideas,  ideals,  and  moral  standards  are  all 
important  In  our  all-out  struggle  with  com- 
munism. Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  the 
greatest  Jurists  of  this  century,  has  told  us 
that  "Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  When  it  dies  there,  no  constitution 
no  1..W,  no  court  can  save  It.  No  constitu- 
tion, no  law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to 
help  It. 

■Thus  as  we  have  long  espoused  freedom 
and  Justice  for  man  as  the  promise  of  the 
free  world,  we  must  also  espouse  the  riUe  of 
law  as  the  creative  means  to  achieve  and 
maintain  freedom  and  Justice  between  na- 
tions, as  weU  as  within  nations. 

'We   Americans  have  seen  an  orderly  so-^ 
clety  emerge  on  this  continent  where  the 
rule  of  law  governed  relations  between  men. 
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HopefvUly  the  time  ■will  come  when  the  rule 
of  law  will  supplant  force  in  governing  rela- 
tions between  nations. 

But  if  we  are  here  merely  to  give  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  meaning  of  Law  Day,  then  It  would 
probably  be  better  If  we  had  not  come.  "If 
tyranny  Is  to  triumph,  tlicn  freemen  need 
u.ily  to  do  nothing." 

It  is  vital  that  we  continue  to  cultivate 
our  reverence  for  the  law  and  the  courts — 
not  the  men  who  come  and  go  in  the  courts, 
but  the  practical  system  by  which  the  law  is 
administered.  If  we  lose  the  law,  then  we 
lose  our  civilization. 

Unless  we  pledge  ourselves  to  preserve, 
portcct,  and  advance  our  system  of  law.  then 
rhc  future  generations  who  will  pay  the  ulti- 
mate price  for  our  failure,  vaU  denounce 
and  dishonor  us. 

The  responsibilities  which  you  and  I  and 
our  generatioias  face  today  may  even  be 
greater  than  the  responsibilities  of  the  gen- 
eration which  survived  Saratoga,  Valley 
Forge,  and  Yorktown. 

Our  Republic  needs  patriots  today  as  it  has 
never  needed  them  before.  Not  the  Fourth 
of  July  patriot,  the  superpatriot,  or  the  pro- 
fessional patriot,  but  the  ordinary  American 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  demonstrate  his  love 
for  his  covintry  and  its  political  heritage, 
and  who,  despite  the  cost  to  him  in  time, 
money,  and  perhaps  even  his  blood,  will  do 
his  duty  to  improve  and  strengthen  his 
Nation. 

If  our  way  of  life  is  to  survive,  our  gen- 
eration must  take  up  the  yoke  which  has 
so  proudly  and  sucessfully  been  borne  by  our 
predecessors. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  freedom  has  al- 
ways perished  when  the  rule  of  law  has 
yielded  to  the  rule  of  men.  Such  change 
has  occurred  when  the  courts  no  longer  re- 
main lndep>endent  or  the  laws  arc  no  longer 
Just  or  fairly  administered. 

Without  Justice  there  can  be  no  peace 
within  a  nation;  without  peace  there  can  be 
no  freedom.  So  we  must  be  certain  that 
our  system  for  the  administration  of  justice 
works,  and  as  Americans  we  must  be  rededl- 
cated  to  the  task  of  making  freedom  the 
dynamic  force  that  it  is  now,  and  ever  should 
be.  If  we  do  not  fall  in  this  responsibility, 
then  freedom  for  otirselves  and  future  gen- 
erations will  be  preserved. 


The  Me.\nin-g  of  Law  Day 
(An  address  by  Edward  Clark  to  the  students 
of  Texas  Southern  University  Law  School, 
Apr.  30,  1965) 

Today  has  been  designated  Law  Day,  U.S.A., 
1965.  It  is  a  day  for  celebration,  a  day  for 
recognition  of  past  accomplishments,  a  day 
for  planning  for  the  future.  But  most  of  all, 
it  is,  or  should  be,  a  day  for  rededication  to 
the  ideals  of  government  through  law. 

This  Nation  was  founded  upon  the  con- 
cept of  government  by  and  through  law.  The 
great  precepts  of  such  a  government  were  Set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
elaborated  in  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments,  and  reiterated  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States.  Under  the  fun- 
damental law.  the  Nation  has  grown  and 
developed  through  the  great  body  of  State 
and  Federal  statutory  and  common  law.  A 
democracy  maintains  itself  by  law.  Respect 
for  law  is  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  motto  for  this  year's  Law  Day  is  "Up- 
hold the  law — a  citizen's  first  duty."  As 
lawyers  and  lawyers-to-be.  it  is  a  motto 
worthy  of  adoption — not  just  for  this  day  or 
for  this  year,  but  for  all  time  to  come.  If 
those  who  work  with  the  law  do  not  believe 
in  it,  abide  by  it,  respect  it,  and  strive  to  up- 
hold it,  others  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so. 
Lawyers  necessarily  set  the  examples  there — 
be  it  good  or  bad.  It  was  In  recognition  of 
that  fact  that  the   tradition  of  an  annual 


Law  Day  was  established.  l„aw  Day  honors 
lawyers,  but  it  also  places  upon  lawyers  great 
Obligation.  That  obligation,  however,  should 
be  a  welcome  one  for  it  carries  with  It  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 
one's  country  and  to  one's  fellow  man,  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  continuing  development  of 
this  Nation  and  to  contribute  to  a  better 
w^ay  of  life  for  all  mankind. 

You  have  chosen  to  be  scholars  of  the 
law.  Be  the  .scholar  always,  true  to  the 
dre.ims  and  enthusiasm  that  fill  your  hearts 
today.  A  scholar  is  not  necessarily  or  even 
best  typiticd  by  the  acadcmic-ian  in  an  Ivory 
tower.  The  scholar  is  one  Who  is  skilled  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  courageous  in  its  ac- 
ceptance, and  adequate  in  {Jersuasivc  power 
in  whatever  area  he  works. 

The  brightest  pages  of  human  history  are 
those  written  by  the  scholar  in  politics.  By 
politics  is  not  meant  vulgar  pursiut  of  posi- 
tion in  power  but  that  gretitest  of  all  sci- 
ences— the  government  of  men — tlie  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Nation.  Love  cf  cruntry  has  been 
described  as  "the  noblest  emotion  in  the 
human  mind.  Synthetic  lo  its  nature,  it 
talces  from  every  passion  it$  purer  portion. 
As  passionate  as  love.  It  is  more  unselfish. 
As  tender  as  friendship.  It  is  more  cndurinff. 
With  religion's  faith  it  hath  yet  a  broader 
charity.  Under  its  sacred  influence,  the  par- 
tisan becomes  the  patriot:  the  soldier,  the 
hero;  the  scholar,  the  Statesman;  the 
prophet,  the  seer." 

In  a  nation  whose  public  life  Is  not  per- 
meated with  scholarsliip  functions  at  low 
level,  there  is  something  wrong  with  both 
its  administr.itive  machinery  and  with  Its 
scholarship.  Great  wars  and  great  battles 
mean  nothing  save  for  tiie  ideas  behind 
them.  It  matters  little  wbich  army  wins 
unless  an  idea  has  been  established  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  military  battleground,  however,  is  not 
the  only  or  even  the  major  arena  in  the 
conflict  of  ideologies.  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  houses  of  all  State  legislatures, 
in  every  county  and  municipal  administra- 
tive body,  the  struggle  between  one  idea — 
one  concept — one  goal — and  another  is  con- 
stant. The  same  Is  true  of  the  courts,  the 
council  tables  of  industry,  every  in.stitution, 
every  organization  which  is  truly  alive  and 
growing.  Either  positively  or  negatively,  by 
action  or  inaction,  by  advocacy  or  acqui- 
escence, everyone  contributes  at  least  mi- 
nutely on  one  side  or  the  other  in  some  of 
there  continuing  conflicts  of  Ideas. 

Tlie  training  which  you  are  receiving  here 
is  fine  equipment  for  active  participation  In 
any  area  and  particularly  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant internal  problems  which  face  the 
Nation  at  the  present  time.  These  are  times 
of  great  and  perilous  change,  but  if  we  al- 
low partisan  passion  to  control  our  actions 
and  our  minds,  then  we  sh^il  lose  far  more 
than  we  can  ever  gain.  Yoi|  as  lawyers  will 
be  in  a  posit: 'm  that  is  both  lofty  and  peril- 
ous. Your  cd\ication,  your  technical  skills, 
your  higher  mentality"  will  enable  yoii  to 
commnnd  attention,  to  assume  leadcr.'hip  in 
the  movement  for  equal  rights  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  The  Very  same  quail- 
tie.'? — those  which  qualify  you  to  become 
lawyers — officers  of  the  ccUrt — place  upon 
ycu  rcEponsibilities  to  your  profession  and  to 
your  Nation,  responsibilitie.'j  summarized  In 
the  motto  for  Law  Day — 'UiJhold  the  law — 
a  citizen's  first  duty." 

The  quest  for  equality  aitd  justice  under 
law  is  not  new.  It  has  been  a  constant  strug- 
gle during  the  history  of  this  Nation.  It 
was  stated  as  a  "Eelf-ovldcnt  truth"  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  "'that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  Our  Cbnstitution  was 
adopted  "to  •  •  •  establish  Ju-stice  •  •  • 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity."  The  major  and 
most   fundamental   feature   of    the   form   of 


government  established  in  that  Constitulinn 
was  that  It  b2  a  government  of  law. 

Are  these  concepts  irreconcilable?  I  think 
not.  Unquestionably  tho;;e  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  democratic  process  have  been 
criticized  by  many  both  within  and  outside 
this  country  becaute  prejudice  and  injustice. 
oppression  and  discrimination  still  cxi.^:!  jn 
this  land.  The  critics  f<irgct,  however,  th.it 
nowhere  on  tlic  f.ice  cif  the  earth  are  a  mnus 
Individual  liberties  hold  more  s.acrcd  than  in 
tlie  United  Stater,  of  America. 

The  American  Nation  has  not  tichieved  in 
full  the  lofty  ideals  which  it  has  set  for  it- 
self,  but  criiicii:in  should  not  be  meted  cu, 
without  conce.vsions  as  to  the  great  strides 
fh;t  have  been  made  in  the  p;ist  ceiiturv, 
the  even  greater  accomplishments  of  the  pa.^t 
decade. 

It  was  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  human  slavery  was  abolished  in 
this  Country.  As  late  as  March  1861.  the 
Conferees  of  the  United  States,  In  an  attempt 
to  appease  the  Southern  States,  proposed 
as  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
a  i)rovi£ion  reading: 

"No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorize  or  give  to 
Conrrress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere, 
within  any  Suatc.  with  the  domestic  in.sti- 
tutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  labor  or  service  by  tlie  laws  of  said 
State." 

Did  you  know  that  that  proposed  amer.d- 
ment  w;u;  ratified  by  three  States,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and   Maryland? 

The  Civil  War.  as  you  do  well  know,  not 
only  eradicated  that  proposed  amendment 
but  brought  into  the  Constitution  the  three 
great  amendments  which  have  become  the 
foundation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  the  several  States:  the  13th, 
.abolit^hlng  slavery;  the  14th,  Insuring  cquril 
application  of  the  law  and  due  process  of 
law  to  all  citizens  against  any  infringement 
by  the  Slates;  the  15th,  guaranteeing  the 
ritjht  to  vote  to  all,  regardless  of  race  or 
color  or  creed. 

Tlie  vision — the  Ideal — the  poal  of  equnljty. 
justice,  and  liberty  was  again  embodied  in 
our  fundamental  law. 

Realization  h.as  been  tortuously  slow.  For 
that,  we.  the  American  people,  cannot  help 
but  accept  our  full  measure  of  censure. 
We  must  bear  the  stigma  for  failing  promptly 
to  insure  that  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
citizenship  were  extended  to  all  citizens;  for 
denying  to  many  the  dignity  of  freemen: 
for  neglecting  to  implement  the  intent  of 
tlio."e  great  amendments. 

We  must  agree  that  any  man  who  has  been 
denied  his  full  mcastire  of  citizenship  is 
justified  in  being  Impatient,  but  we  cannot 
concede  that  his  impatience,  or  even  his 
denial  of  risht.  licenses  him  to  disregard  the 
very  laws  that  insure  his  personal  freedom. 

Few  and  paiiifully  slow  thou'rh  they  were, 
.some  forward  steps  were  taken  during  the 
period  from  17G5  to  1051.  During  tiiat  time 
of  seeming  inaction,  the  b.a.'ic  c(>nccpts  un- 
derlying the  f,rcat  accomplishments  of  the 
past  decade  v,crc  solidined.  Men,  v.orking 
t/5gethcr  to  solve  their  common  problems, 
forget  their  differcnrcs  cf  race,  religion,  .ind 
heritage.  During  this  time,  a  resurgence  of 
the  concept  of  protection  of  individual  rights 
and  liberties  occurred.  Men  bccnnie  increns- 
ingly  aware  of  their  obligations  to  mankind. 

Tile  leaders  were  lawyers,  and  the  bnsic 
advances  were  produced  by  the  courts,  in 
the  orderly  process  cf  democratic  change 
rather  than  by  bloody  revolution.  Schools 
have  been  desegregated.  Discrimination  in 
interstate  transportation,  in  empl<)ynie:it.  in 
union  mcniber.'=hlp.  in  a  dozen  arpccts  of 
life  has  been  made  unlawful.  Businesses 
which  hold  themselves  out  to  serve  the  public 
have  been  made  to  live  up  to  their  repre- 
sentations.    Congress   is   working  today  on 
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legislation  designed  to  Implement  the  In- 
lention  of  the  15th  amendment,  to  insure 
that  -ill  citizens  who  so  desire  may  exercise 
the  right  to  vote  their  convictions. 

Unquestionably  progress  has  been  made, 
but  perfection  has  not  been  achieved.  You 
end  I  niay  never  see  the  full  attainment  of 
this  goal,  even  l.n  this  country,  for  we  must 
always  rc.nn'^mbor  that  man  Is  a  frail  and  im- 
perfect being.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  shuck 
oH  the  strains  of  our  mortality.  Yet  in  our 
dual  nature,  we  also  jjosscks  that  mo-st  stib- 
iLTie  of  all  attributes,  the  ability  to  visualize 
•perfection  and  to  dor-ire  it.  It  is  the  gulf 
between  a  vi.sualization  and  attainment  with 
Vvhlch  we  must  contend,  for  we  are  boimd 
up  as  human  beings  and  Americans  in  the 
struggle  for  equality  and  Justice  under  the 
law,  and  .as  lawyers  In  *he  equally  Important 
goal  that  our  attainment  must  come  about 
tiirough  the  orderly  processes  inherent  in 
our  dernocr.aic  system. 

You.  as  lawyers,  m.ay  be  asked  not  only  to 
idvlse  but  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights,  not  only  to  be  an  advocate  but 
to  be  an  actor  in  the  movement.  Tho.se 
lacking  in  pcrccptivcne.ss,  in  wisdom,  in  the 
bisic  sen.'c  of  responsibility,  and  in  true 
understanding  of  the  inid;imentaLs  of  our 
Government,  may  try  to  force  you  into  rash 
r;:uans,  into  u;ing  excesses  for  moderation. 
There  may  also  be  those  who  envy  your  po- 
s;t:on,  your  education,  your  superior  gra."p 
cf  the  situation;  tliey  may  try  to  discredit 
cjt  destroy  you.  Others  who  bitterly  opixisc 
the  strugvrle  may  do  all  in  their  jjower  to 
render  you  incllectlvc,  to  deb;'..se,  and  scan- 
dalize you. 

Remember,  however,  that  without  our 
Qe.T.ocratic  .system  of  government,  the  rt'ug- 
g!e,  if  it  could  take  placo  at  all,  would  be 
futile.  Only  in  a  government  of  law  is 
equality  meaningful,  is  Jvistlce  attainable. 
or  civil  rights  desirable.  There  can  be  no 
v.ctory  other  than  under  the  law. 

.f^s  lawyers,  voti  know  the  law's  capacity 
for  change.  Tlie  Anglo-American  system  is 
certainly  not  perfect,  being  administered  by 
men.  but  over  the  long  run.  it  has  proven 
that  it  is  best  adapted  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  freemen,  balancing  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual again.'^t  the  rights  of  society  as  a 
whole.  And  although  it  is  men  who  admin- 
ister the  laws,  it  is  the  laws  themselves 
which  govern  us.     Let  it  always  be  so. 

I  beg  you,  therefore,  to  remember  that 
yyi  are  lawyers  before  you  are  citizens,  and 
ii.at  you  are  American=  before  you  are  mem- 
be.-s  of  any  minority,  or  any  special  interest 
roup,  of  any  movement.  None  of  us  would 
be  anything  without  the  American  democ- 
racy under  which  we  live  and  to  which  we 
o'*e  so  much. 

There  will  be  times  when  you  will  be 
tempted  to  ally  yourself  witli  any  source  of 
i'.d  or  as.?;stance.  Do  not  fall  into  the  trap 
which  those  who  do  not  love  our  American 
system  have  set.  Avoid  all  who  pervert  our 
democratic  heritage,  who  would  defile  our 
traditions  of  orderly  and  reasoned  move- 
ment, for  a  small  and  often  temporary  gain. 
"Uphold  the  law — a  citizen's  first  duty." 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  not 
protest  injustices  with  all  the  eloquence, 
With  all  the  means  at  yotir  dis{X)sal.  Protest, 
the  act  of  making  your  displeasure  known, 
is  an  essential  right  of  freemen,  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
I',  is  a  powerful  and  pcrsu.asive  weapon,  when 
wisely  and  judiciously  used  within  the  law. 
But  remember  that  the  act  of  protest  itself 
is  but  a  means  to  accomplish  a  goal,  and  not 
'^r.  end  in  itself.  Protest  blindly  made,  or 
Ri-ide  for  no  good  purpose,  is  not  only  foolish 
but  detrimental  to  the  cause  for  which  you 
fight. 

Furthermore,  protest  mtist  be  tempered 
With  reason.     The  rights  of  the  individual 


or  of  a  group  of  Individuals  are  not  limitless. 
There  Is  the  greater  right  of  the  general  pub- 
lic to  orderly  peace  and  freedom.  Remember 
always  that  liberty  is  not  abtiolute  but  must 
be  exercised  In  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Otherwise,  liberty  becomes  license. 
"Uphold  the  law — a  citizen's  first  duty." 

Tills  does  not  mean  that,  when  there  is  a 
conflict  between  two  i)receptB  of  law,  you 
should  not  take  a  reasoned  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  law  which  you  deem  to  be  correct. 
As  lawyers,  you  know  that  there  are  vast 
and  complicated  inconsistencies  in  the  law. 
Tiiere  is  nothing  wrong  with  siding  with  a 
Federal  concept  against  an  op;x)slte  one  held 
by  a  State  so  long  as  tl;e  oppnsition  is  carried 
on  within  the  framework  of  the  very  laws 
which  allow  and  protect  cair  rieht  to  differ. 
But  we  cannot  dep;irt  from  the  basic  be- 
lief in  the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law.  We 
arc  not — we  cannot  be — free  to  choose  any 
expediency  to  further  our  goals.  As  Mr. 
.Justice  Stewart  recently  said  in  one  of  the 
demonstration  cases: 

"Tlie  constitutional  guaranty  of  liberty 
Implies  the  exli;tence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order,  without  which 
liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  in  the  excesses 
of  an;irchy." 

Implicit  in  that  sl-ritement  is  the  motto 
of  Law  Day — "Uphold  the  law — a  citizens 
fir>^t  duty." 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  lawyer  can- 
not attempt  to  make  a  new  law.  .'Vs  you  well 
know,  our  common  law  heritage  demands 
that  the  law  evolve  and  modify  to  meet  the 
changing  demands  of  society.  It  behooves 
a  lawver  to  advance  his  cause  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  and  if,  to  win  a  esse,  he  must 
create  a  new  concent  of  law.  well.  If  the 
courts  a^Te-^  wi*h  his  advocacy,  he  has  not 
only  carr-ofj  tl-.e  day  but  served  his  calling 
in  his  profession.  But  the  method  by  which 
he  accomplishes  his  eoal  is  vital,  for  if  he 
avoids  the  mea<:ured  ^afe^uards  of  the  law 
to  win  his  point  now.  his  opoositlon  may 
d-^feat  him  by  the  s.ime  unlawful  means  the 
next  timf. 

Sfek  not  therefore,  merelv  Pvrrhlc  vic- 
tories. Seek  lasting  g-iins  even  though  you 
m.ust  compromise,  mediate,  conciliate.  Re- 
rr>ember  that  you  crm  do  more  good  for  your- 
self with  the  man  who  likes  you  and  respects 
you  than  with  one  who  mistrusts  and  dis- 
believes you.  Remember,  that  the  man  who 
may  oppose  you  is  also  human,  with  all  the 
hopes  and  desires,  all  the  joys  and  fears,  all 
the  trouble  and  happiness  that  you  have. 
Above  all,  remember  that  you  are  an 
America.  .  Reverse  racism  can  be  as  dam- 
aging, in  the  longrun,  as  racism.  Even  as 
we  shotild  avoid  denying  a  man's  rights 
which  under  the  law  he  should  possess  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  creed,  so  should  we  avoid 
giving  a  man  rights  or  privileges  he  should 
not  otherwise  have  except  for  his  race  or 
creed.  If  we  seek  to  foster  the  rights  of 
Americans,  it  should  be  becaure  they  are 
Americans,  not  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skins. 

Without  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the 
law,  we  can  accomplish  nothing  but  the 
downfall  of  this  great  Nation.  With  respect 
and  obedience,  we  can  go  forward  toward  the 
goals  which  we  have  set.  Anarchy  Is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  any  concept.  The 
very  means  we  use  to  gain  a  small  measure 
of  liberty  by  destroj-ing  the  liberties  of 
others  may  someday  be  turned  on  us  to  en- 
slave us. 

Therefore,  we  must  seek  equality  and  jus- 
tice, but  we  must  seek  them  under  law,  and 
not  outside  the  law.  We  must  give  credence 
to  the  fact  that,  as  lawyers  and  as  citizens, 
otu-  first  duty  Is  to  uphold  the  law,  to  work 
within  its  framework  and  not  against  It,  to 
oppose  all  those  who  would  for  any  reason 
seek  to  deny  liberty  to  act  within  the  law 
to  any  man. 


"Give  us,  O  God.  the  strength  to  build 
The  city  that  hath  stood  too  long  a  dream. 
Whose    laws    are    love,    where    ways    are 

brotherhood 
And  where  the  sun  that  shlneth  Is  God's 

grace  for  human  good." 


REPRESENTATIVE  O'KONSKI  PROP- 
ERLY OBJECTS  TO  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  CONTINUING  TO  BE  MI- 
NORITY PARTY— TVv'O-PARTY 
SYSTEM     BEST 

Ml-.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  a  fellow  representative  of 
the  opposition  party,  Hon.  Alvin  O'Kon- 
SKi  of  Wisconsin,  for  a  forthright  state- 
ment he  made  to  this  body  last  Thurs- 
day. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  it  was 
entitled,  "High  Interest  Rates — Opium 
fof  the  People." 

'In  -his  remarks,  he  criticized  his  own 
party — and  the  Democratic  Party,  too, 
for  that  m.atter — but  particularly  his 
own  for  the  image  they  have  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  whole 
si)eech,  which  makes  remarkably  fine 
reading,  but  I  shall  mention  the  fact  that 
he  challenges  the  minority  party  to  rep- 
resent people  instead  of  interests,  big 
business  interests,  and  people  against 
greedy  financial  interests.^ 

For  some  time.  I  have  been  thinking 
that  the  reason  the  Republican  Party  is 
the  eternal  minority  pai-ty  is  for  the  rea- 
sons that  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
enumerates.  Alvin  O'Konski  is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Time  and  time 
again  through  the  years  I  have  watched 
this  Republican  from  'Wisconsin  vote 
against  monopolistic  interests  in  favor  of 
the  small  businessman,  in  favor  of  the 
veteran,  in  favor  of  social  security,  and 
farm  programs  that  help  the  rviral  areas 
of  the  cotmtry. 

And  now  he  comes  out  boldly,  clearly, 
forthrightly.  in  favor  of  low  interest 
rates  and  an  adequate  money  supply  so 
that  those  who  need  credit  availability 
are  not  hurt  by  the  lack  of  it. 

I  believe  if  more  Republicans  followed 
the  course  that  Alvin  O'Konski  has. 
Democrats  would  not  outnumber  them  2 
to  1.  J  believe  in  the  two-party  system. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican democratic  processes.  When  one 
party  becomes  a  weak  minority,  the 
whole  country  suffers. 

Alvin  O'Konski  of  Wisconsin  knows 
this  as  I  do.  By  his  remarks  of  last 
Thursday,  he  shows  he  is  willing  to  face 
the  wrath  of  the  greedy  Wall  Street 
banking  interests  that  would  fleece  tlie 
pocketbooks  of  all  the  people  by  raising 
interest  rates  when  they  are  already  too 
high. 

Congressman  O'Konski  also  chal- 
lenges Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
not  to  end  our  long  period  of  prosperity — 
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we  are  in  our  52d  month,  to  be  exact — 
by  tightening  credit. 

I  say  if  more  Republicans  were  to  echo 
Alvin  0"Konski"s  remarks,  we  would  not 
have  such  a  weak  minority  party.  We 
would  have  what  America  needs — a 
strong,  vibrant  opposition  paity.  It 
v.oukl  keep  a  sharp,  watchlul  eye  on  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  become  overconfident,  inso- 
lent, or  indolent.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  these  ailments  in  rio  way  afflict 
the  present  Democratic  Party.  But,  if 
we  have  a  permanently  incapacitated 
Republican  Party,  anythin;:  could  hap- 
pen to  the  American  body  politic. 

To  avoid  runnin?  any  such  risks  as  I 
have  just  mentioned.  I  would  much 
rather  see  the  Republicans  fare  better 
than  they  have  the  last  several  elections, 
and  I  say  to  them  in  all  sincerity  that  if 
they  do  as  Alvin  O'Konski  has  done — 
show  couracre.  fight  monopoly,  greed,  and 
concentrated  financial  and  economic 
power— then  v.-e  will  all  be  the  better  for 
It. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  ho^t  of  Republi- 
cans conic  out  in  favor  of  intercr-t  rates 
the  people  can  afford,  low  interest  rates, 
and  adequate  credit  for  4|heir  needs. 
Tills  wotild  help  in  the  long  fight  against 
the  powerful  bankers'  lobby  led  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

I  v.-ondcr  whether  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  hail  Alvin 
O'KoNSKi  or  the  bankers'  lobby.  I  won- 
der whether  my  collcaciues,  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  permanent  minority 
party,  v.-ill  join  the  fight  against  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money  and  help 
their  constituents  who  need  low  interest 
rates  and  adequate  credit. 

I  plead  v.-ith  my  Republican  colleagues 
to  show  good  sense  and  join  up  with  Al- 
vrN-  O'KoNSKi  for  the  benefit  of  the  Re- 
publican  Party  and   their   comitry. 


ment  contract-s  was  a  new  tease  on  life  to 
small  biisiness.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  oi'  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  SniiiJl  Busines-s  as  well  as  on  the 
BiUiking  and  Currency  Conimicice  to  wliich, 
or  course,  is  roierred  small  Uusuiess  legLsla- 
tiou.  so  I  fully  reali;r-.e  tUc  iniportaiic-e  of 
.small  bu.snit^t>s  sulx:o:itracus.  I  am  hapefiU 
that  small  business  will  enjoj-  an  ever  grow- 
ing siuire  of  Government  biismcss. 

At  the  .'i.xme  time,  however. Ismail  bu;;iness- 
ir.ou.  as  well  iis  everyone  elio  lniercst«d  In 
small  busiiiti:s  problems,  mti.^t  be  awiire  of 
all  other  d^volopmoms  that  pear  upon  com- 
peiilion  and  free  cnterprise,|  not  jiu;t  small 
business  alone.  My  own  cfl'ijris  involve  two 
b.iiUc  needs  of  free  enicrpriJc:  (1)  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  bui  iiess  crctit  at  rc-iusonable 
riles  of  interest.  i2)  .stroni  antirnonopoly 
and  vigorous  but  fair  eiiforjomeiit  of  sucli 
l.iws. 

While  I  suppose  that  my 
tary  reform  are  no  secret. 
share    with    you    my    coaccri 
moves  to  we,: ken  the  antinic 

Monopolies  have  been  lik 
mankind  throughout  our 
checked,   they  inevitably  leid   to  a  police 

.'■tale  as  individual  iiutiativfc  and  freedom 
of  choice  fall  by  the  wayside.  Also  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  will  disaji^iear.  Tlie  only 
excuse  for  ptriiiitlmg  a  nioiiop.ily  to  exist  is 
where  competitive  free  ente' 
simply  unwork.ible;  the  loc.il 
p.iny.  power  company,  or  g; 
obvioti.s  examples.  Such  in 
qaently    exempted    from    thi 


:cws  on  nione- 
would  l.ke  to 

1  over  ctirrent 
opoly  U.ws. 

a  plague  upon 

history.       Un- 


prite  would  be 
elephone  corn- 
company  are 
istries  are  fre- 
antimonopoly 


MERGER    POLICY    ADVOCATED    BY 
AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  . 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  in  a  small  busi- 
ness subcontracting  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion here  in  Washington  on  Tuesday. 

Since  I  feel  that  the  administration  of 
our  antirnonopoly  laws  is  of  vital  im- 
portance not  only  to  small  business  but  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  I  am  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  my  re- 
marks at  this  conference. 

Before  any  hasty,  ill-considered  action 
Is  taken  to  exempt  the  banking  industry 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
several  points  contained  in  my  statement 
which  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to  participate 
in  the  SBA  small  biisiness  subcontracting 
conference.  In  my  opinion,  the  1961  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Biasiness  Act  providing 
small   business   set-asides  in  large   Govern- 


lav.'s  as  regulated  public  Utilities,  Their 
fr.mchise.  territory,  quality.^  and  quantity 
of  service  and  even  tiicir  ch;irges  and  profits 
arc  subject  to  constant  government  rc^-ula- 
tion  because  they  are  pulilUc  service  utili- 
ties. Since  there  is  no  clcmocit  of  free  com- 
petition to  rpur  on  such  a  monopoly  to  meet 
public  needs,  government  inust  see  that 
tiiese  needs  iire  met.  [ 

Now  the  banking  Industfy  Is  definlt.ely 
not  a  regulated  industry.  I  iin  happy  to  re- 
port that  at  present  there  is  p  ltc  a  spirit  of 
competitive  free  enterprise  aa'-'.^r  r  our  banks 
in  most  communities,  althoftigh  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  we  haVe  tod.ny  exactly 
one-hi!f  the  number  of  banks  we  had  .come 
30-odd  years  ago.  Banking  is  not  a  regulated 
industry,  banking  is  a  stipefvi,':ed  industry. 
The  Stat«3  and  the  Federr.I  Government 
sh.are  in  the  chartering  of  now  banks,  exami- 
nation of  their  loan  portfolios;  e?tablish 
nierf;ing  nnd  brandling  rtilea;  and  supervise 
banking  matters  in  general,  pnrtictilarly  with 
respect  to  liquidity  and  solvcricy.  But,  banks 
do  not  enjoy  territorial  monoipolies  like  pub- 
lic titilities  do,  although  some  wotild  like 
that,  I  am  stire.  They  do,  liowever,  enjoy 
a  franchise  to  create  money  on  a  10  to  1 
ratio — $10  in  loans  for  every  SI  in  reserves — 
and  this  is  certainly  a  trcmrndous  re.spon- 
sibility  as  well  as  a  privilege.  And.  In  this 
sense,  banks  are  truly  public  utilities.  But 
bankers  are  not  told  how  nnirh  interest 
tiiey  can  charge  on  loans,  Ajid,  bankers  are 
not  told  what  is  the  maximum  profit  they 
can  earn.  So,  although  banks  enjoy  a  mo- 
nopoly, a  precious  franchise  t<o  create  money 
both  for  the  government  as  v.ell  as  for  the 
people  of  the  United  .State.<^,  banking  is  still 
a  free  enterprise  Indtistry,  J  wotild  like  to 
see  it  stay  that  way,  and  I  am  sure  that 
most  people  will  agree. 

This  is  why  I  am  disturbed  I  hy  the  flurry  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  big  B  i.':.tern  banking 
Interests  and  their  Washingtrm  lobby  to  ex- 
empt banking  from  Justice  Department  ad- 
ministration of  our  antimonopinly  laws. 
Banks  are  already  exempt  from  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Coaimissioa.  And, 
as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  banking  is  a  com- 
petitive Indtistry,  and  not  a  regulated  mo- 
nopolistic Industry.     I  cannot  believe  that 


tliose  who  at  this  very  moment  are  lobbyin" 
frantically  for  thi.s  antimonopoly  exemption 
really  want  banking  to  be  regulated  like  a 
public  lUility.  Do  these  people  want  fixed 
prices  and  fixed  protits  fur  banking?  Docs 
freedom  from  vigorous  but  fair  antimonopo:y 
enforcement  nueau  that  much  to  llic;ie  fjco- 
plc?  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  to  preserve 
free  enterprise  in  banking. 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  proponents  of 
th.s  legislation  have  really  thought  this  thing 
tlirough.  iSuch  a  dr.ustic  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  can  only  be  justified  f.ir 
a  fully  regul.ited  iiuiusUy.  I  cert.iinly  op. 
pose  this  for  banking,  aiid  I  am  truly  sur- 
prised that  ccrUin  b.uiking  interests  are 
pursuing  t-liis  courre.  Such  a  move  oinns 
the  do<.)r  fur  ftirthcr  erosion  of  our  free  en- 
terprise .'ystcm.  Now  this  is  not  to  say  th.it 
I  would  close  the  do<,ir  to  all  consideration  of 
improvements  in  our  luitimonoixily  admin- 
1st  rat  ion.  We  mu.st  always  strive  for  mod- 
ernization and  efficiency  with  minimum  dis- 
ttirbance  to  business,  while  always  recoijniz- 
iiifi  that  the  broad  public  interest  must 
bo  served  first.  As  a  matter  <f  tact. 
I  would  ccrUiinly  expect  the  House  Bank- 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  of  which  I 
a:n  chairman,  to  hxjk  into  dtuing  the  89th 
Congress  the  general  question  of  competi- 
tion In  tlie  banking  industry.  Not  only 
should  wo  examine  merger  policy,  but  also 
branching,  new  bank  ciiarters,  cliain  banking, 
interlocking  directorates,  and  possibly  other 
quc.'-.tions. 

Our  committee  has  a  full  schedule  at  pres- 
ent and  these  are  not  matters  that  you 
shotild  ni'=h  Into.  Fundamcnt;il  chanaics  ia 
public  poliry  mtist  be  .subjected  to  the  utuif-st 
scrutiny  and  careful  consideration.  We 
have  no  emergency  In  the  banking  Industry. 
although  not  everjahing  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be. 

Stiperconcentration  in  banking  can  oa'.y 
htirt  t!ie  small  business  which  de-pends  upoa 
bank  credit  to  survive.  Recently  I  was  In- 
formed of  a  case  otit  West  involving  a  long- 
established  plumbing  contractor  who  lost 
his  line  of  credit  when  a  holding  company 
took  over  the  local  bank.  This  is  not  jtist 
an  i.'jolated  c.nsc.     I  asstirc  you. 

So,  I  think  all  buslppssmrn — whether  a 
b.ankor  or  a  nnnbajiker.  big  business  or  smaU 
business — mupt  be  informed  on  serious  mat- 
ters such  as  this  so  that  throuerh  extreme 
haste  drastic  changes  are  not  wrnught  in  our 
free  enterprise  system  for  which  we  all  ni.iy 
bo  .sorry. 


EXEl^.IPTING  FIRST  $1,800  OF  ANNUI- 
TIES, ETC.  FROM  INCOAfE  TAX 

Mr.  DANIELS.  IVIr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to"  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  would  ex- 
empt the  fir-st  $L800  received  amiually 
from  annuities,  pensions,  or  retirement 
benefits  from  the  Federal  income  tax. 

Very  soon  we  shall  eliminate  several 
billion  dollars  in  excise  taxes.  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  this  measure  because  I 
know  that  this  action  will  serve  to  stim- 
ulate our  economy  and  as  a  result  pro- 
duce thousands  of  new  jobs  annually. 

However,  too  many  of  our  retired  citi- 
zens have  little  or  no  purchasing  power 
because  their  pensions  and  annuities 
are  inadequate  for  today's  cost  of  living. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  for  these  de- 
serving American  citizens? 
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My  bill  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  because  it  would 
enable  millions  of  older  Americans  to 
buy  goods  and  services  which  are  pres- 
ently beyond  their  means. 

Even  moie  important,  wt  who  are 
.still  enjoying  our  productive  years  have 
a  deep  obligation  toward  our  .senior  citi- 
zens. There  are  so  many  belter  tax 
sources  that  we  can  exploie.  I  .say  that 
we  should  give  our  retiiecs  a  decent 
break. 

Only  yesterday.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  lady  in  Jersey  City  who  has  given  much 
of  her  life  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, Moie  than  40  ycais,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  numbered 
as  one  of  her  former  students. 

Miss  Loretta  McCry.stal  wrote  and 
told  me  what  hrr  annual  pension 
amounts  to.  I  will  not  repeat  it  here 
because  it  is  not  something  this  kindly 
lady  v.ould  want  made  public,  but.  in  my 

opinion,  it  is  totally  inadequate  compcn- 
sa'.ion  for  her  years  of  scrnce  to  the 
cauic  of  public  education.  Miss  Mc- 
Crystal  cnclo.sed  in  her  letter  a  petition 
y.jm-d  by  many  other  retired  teachers. 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  petition  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Hepresentalivo  Do.mi:,-ick  Daniels. 
Hoif'e  of  Rcprc.irntatives, 
\\'a\\ingtoiL,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  the  undersigned  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  sponsored  a  bill  in  Congress 
t  j  revise  the  law  which  makes  teachers'  pen- 
s.oas  subject  to  Income  UiX. 

We  would  like  this  present  policy  changed 
\.:.tl  a  riiinanum  of  $1,800  and  upward  subject 
vj  income  tax. 

Tins  plea  is  in  line  \v-ith  Pi-esident  John- 
s.'jn's  crusade  against  poverty. 

We  as  teachers  find  it  a  hardship  to  pay 
il'.is  tax  as  most  of  us  have  les.s  than  $.5,000 
of  a  pension,  the  amount  set  by  President 
Johnson  as  tiie  poverty  class  maxmuim, 

.\s  we  feci  you  are  a  friend  of  the  teachers, 
ve  look  to  you  for  help  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Loretta    McCrystal,    Rutia    Kvcrctt.   Rose 
M.    Sylvester.   Florence   Mtiller,   James 
Qtiinn,     Bert     Greenspooii,     Hele»^     A. 
Tracy.  Gladys  M.  John,son.  Ida  C.  Hill- 
man.    Edith    Louise    Roentcke,    Grace 
Harriett  Marshall.  Grace  Crooks  Gal- 
lagher.  Helen  Kruse.  Elsa  B,  Grotnu- 
sen.    Loretta    Keenan.   Frances   Nolan, 
Lua  R.  Crawford,  Elizabeth  L,  Burke, 
Matilda    Royal,    Marion    Buckenmaier, 
Emily   E.   Gartlan.   Edna   D.   Sie,_»ried, 
Anna   L.   Rickyard,   Genevieve   Lotigh- 
r.ui,   Jean   A,   Reiner.   Agnes  Donovan 
Florence  H.  Macracken.  Dell  Riordan, 
Hazel  Gibson.  Ellen  L.  Crowley,  Maud 
E.  MacPhec.   Genevieve  E.   McCloskey, 
Ora  B.  Smith,  Elizabeth  F.  Berkowitz. 
C.itherine  Joyce.  George  A.  DeLamates. 
Emma    S.    Hubert.    Katherine    R.    H. 
Vance,  Katherine  Foley.  Frieda  W.  Kee- 
gan,  Minnie  B.  Rittgeis,  Etta  C.  Meyers, 
Mary  Fehl,  Margaret  O.  Cassell,  Frances 
D.  Spingarn,  Jolm  Thomas  Eckert.  Mar- 
garet M.  Scanlan.  Latiretta  J,  Pitchford, 
Grace   D.    Cook.   Magdalene   Schlicht. 
Edith  McFadden,  Elizabeth  C,  Hoar. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  something  wrong 
Aith  onr  rich  productive  society  when  we 
have  to  set  our  tax  revenues  from  the  in- 
adequate pensions  and  annuities  of  our 
senior  citizens.  The  petition  of  Miss  Mc- 
Cry.stal and  the  other  retired  teachers 
certainly  ought  to  spur  efforts  toward  ob- 
taining tax  relief  for  our  retirees.  Sim- 
ple justice  demands  prompt  action  on  my 
bill. 


THE   GROWING   INFLUENCE    OF 
CONGRESSMAN  SLACK 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  column  fiom  the  Chc^rleston,  W.  Va., 
Gazette. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virtdnia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  West  Virginia  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  was 
fleeted  to  tlie  Hju.se  of  Representatives 
aloiig  with  me  in  1558.  After  lie  was 
sworn  in.  he  v.as  assigned  to  two  com- 
mittees in  1959.  He  had  the  wisdom  and 
determination  to  show  he  would  rather 
switch  than  fight,  and  switch  he  did  to 
the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee during  his  .second  term  in  the 
House.     That  decision  was  a  fortunate 

one  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  for 

his  power  and  influence  have  grown 
steadily  as  he  has  risen  in  seniority  on 
the   Appropriations   Committee. 

I  have  made  frequent  references  iii  the 
past,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  good  fortune 
which  West  Virginia  possesses  in  its  two 
fine  U.S.  Senators.  Further  reference 
to  this  outstanding  service  in  the  other 
body  is  made  in  tlie  coliunn  which  I  am 
including  with  my  remarks.  But  today 
I  wish  to  concentrate  on  the  superb  leg- 
islative accomplishments  of  Congress- 
man Slack.  In  a  body  which  can  ring 
v.ith  oratory  and  occasional  demagog- 
ery.  he  practices  the  art  of  the  quiet 
word,  the  thorough  digging  required  by 
committee  work,  and  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice which  is  the  mark  of  an  able  repre- 
sentative. When  our  colleagues  speak 
of  Congressman  Slack,  there  is  a  single 
adjective  which  always  come  through: 
"respected." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Gazette  of  May  25.  1965.  included  an 
article  which  well  summarizes  the 
achievements  of  several  members  of  the 
West  Virginia  congressional  delegation, 
and  more  particularly  refers  to  Con- 
gressman Slack's  accomplishments  and 
measm-es  his  stature. 

The  article  follows  • 
Harry  Hoffmann's  Politics:  Roles  in 
CoNGRESa  Blessing  to  State 

Early  In  1963.  when  there  was  considerable 
talk  and  pressure  to  have  Representative 
John  M.  Slack.  Jr..  seek  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor,  this  column  re- 
ported that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  be- 
cause "the  man  Just  doesn't  have  time  to 
be  running  for  Governor." 

Our  point  was  that,  as  a  high  ranking 
member  of  the  ix)werful  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  chairman  of  some  im- 
portant subcommittees,  Slack  had  reached 
the  point  where  he  could  be  of  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  by  stay- 
ing In  Congress  tlian  he  could  In  a  4-year 
term  In  the  Governor's  office. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  by  a  letter  sent 
to  members  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  West  Virginia  this  week  by  Execu- 
tive Secret.ary  Eugene  H.  Brown,  who  cited 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  Federal  aid  and 
federally  financed  construction  projects  on 
the  economy  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress on  the  State's  development. 


With  respect  to  the  Third  District  Repre- 
sentative, Brown  had  this  to  say: 

"Congressman  Slack  is  a  dedicated  and 
highly  respected  workhorse  on  appropria> 
tions  and  he  continually  becomes  more  valu- 
able to  the  leadership,  and  as  a  result,  mere 
influential  in  his  efforts  to  get  things  done 
for  West  Virginia.  He  is  now  the  15th  rank- 
ing member  of  the  50-member  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  since  it  must 
originate  all  money  legislation,  Is  considered 
by  observers  to  be  the  most  powerful  com- 
la.ttee  of  all,  save  perhaps  the  Rules  Ccrn- 
nilttee." 

Reviewing  the  committee  assignments  of 
all  West  Vlrginiarts  in  Congress  as  an  in- 
d. cation  of  the  State's  "enviable  and  strate- 
g.c  sirength  in  Washington."  Brown  made 
this   observation: 

"Only  a  few  States  have  representation 
on  both  the  Senate  and  House  App-opria- 
tions  Committees  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees.  The  value  to 
West  Virginia  in  having  Senator  Byed  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  (and  Senator 
Randolph  on  the  same  committee  for  public 
works  appropriations)  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. 

"These  Senators  are  In  a  position  to  guide 
and  help  projects  for  West  Virginia.  They 
h.ive  the  respect  of  their  fellow  Senators, 
and  it  is  through  their  efforts  that  a  niam- 
ber  of  important  public  works  projects  are 
being  developed. 

".Senator  Randolph  Is  a  key  figure  in  the 
Nation's  public  works.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  he  oversees  all 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation.  (It  was 
through  Senator  Randolph's  efforts  that  the 
160-mile  Highland  Scenic  Highway  from 
Gormania  to  Richwood  was  authorized,  and 
Senator  Byhd  continues  to  advocate  the  pro- 
posed Allegheny  Parkway.)" 

Brown  was  \nTiting  for  a  group  that,  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid,  thinks  primarily  of 
the  highway  programs — the  interstate,  the 
regular  ABC,  the  forest  roads,  the  new  scenic 
highway,  the  Appalachian  road  system. 

But  he  also  gave  a  recitation  of  other  pro- 
grams to  provide  a  nutshell  realization  of 
the  extent  of  Washington's  influence  on 
West  Virginia's  economy: 

"Tlie  great  locks  and  dams  along  the  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  the 
big  flood  control  dams  such  as  Sutton.  Blue- 
stone,  Summersville.  Justice,  East  Lynn. 
West  Fork,  Birch  River,  aU  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  construction  dollars, 
"Soon,  major  projects  will  be  let  in  the 
$24  million  State  parks  program  being  un- 
dertaken under  an  ARA  grant  and  loan.  At 
least  one  and  perhaps  two  new  national  rec- 
reational areas  are  proposed  In  pending  bills. 
The  expanding  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  pro- 
gram provides  numerous  small  earthfiU 
structures  for  flood  control,  water  supply,^ 
and  soil  conservation  ptirposes. 

"There  are  a  dozen  or  more  pending  low- 
rent  housing  projects  being  financed  by 
self-liquidating  bond  Issues.  Several  airport 
projects  are  prop(5sed  with  matching  FAA 
funds.  There  are  seven  or  eight  new  Federal 
buildings  and  post  offices  to  be  built  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  State,  a  dozen  or  more 
new  post  offices  in  cities  small  and  large, 
several  new  social  seciirlty  buildings,  an 
addition  to  the  mines  building  at  Mount 
Hope,  the  development  of  the  Naval  installa- 
tion at  Sugar  Grove,  the  new  $8  million 
training  school  for  boys  at  Morgantown. 

"A  niunber  of  college  buildings,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  some  partially  financed  by 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administration 
loans  and  bond  issues,  are  pending.  A  half 
dozen  or  more  major  hospital  projects  par- 
tially financed  with  HlU-Burton  money  are 
ready  to  go.  Communities  throughout  the 
State  are  seeking  to  buUd  new  sewer  and 
water  system  projects  with  planning  funds 
coming  from  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration. 
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■'Even  the  field  of  private  housing  Is  not 
without  its  Federal  Influence  since  most  of 
the  new  housing  in  cities  of  the  State  is 
linanccd  with  loans  guaranteed  by  PHA.  The 
several  active  urban  renewal  projects  in  the 
State  are  contributing  measurably  to  the 
cor.struction  potential.  Also,  many  private 
Industrial  projects  can  be  related  to  defense 
rpending  or  other  Government   purchases." 

Tliis  is  a  lot  going  for  one  State  from  the 
Fcdcr.il  level,  but,  as  Brown  points  out,  one 
s;-.ou!du't  get  tlie  idea  that  West  Virginia 
is  receiving  more  than  its  proper  recogni- 
tion in  Washington.  Tlio  State  suflered 
througla  many  lean  years,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  defense  spcndine,  and  the  recognition 
that  first  came  with  the  Kennedy  admin- 
iitration  is  now  being  furthered  through  the 
war  on  poverty  and  the  emphasis  on  regional 
development.  Indeed,  it  has  been  so  exten- 
sive that  West  Virginia  faces  a  real  problem 
In  financing  the  Federal-aid  projects. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may.  Brown  finds  that 
West  Virginia  occupies  an  increasingly  favor- 
able position  insofar  as  it  is  possible  for 
our  delegation  In  Congress  to  make  it  so. 
And  as  he  points  out,  the  effectiveness  of 
our  representatives  Is  "due  to  their  strategic 
committee  assignments  and  in  no  small  way 
to  the  seniority  system  under  which  the 
Congress  operates  its  committees." 

Brown,  as  the  executive  secretary  of  a 
group  that  wants  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of 
anyone  who  is  in  office  or  who  may  be  In 
oflBce.  is  in  no  position  to  be  making  a 
political  pitch.  But,  Just  on  the  basis  of 
his  factual  report  to  his  association  members, 
it  is  evident  that  John  Slack  made  a  decision 
beneficial  to  W^est  Virginia  when  he  cast  his 
political  future  to  the  Washington  scene,  and 
that  it  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  West 
Virginia  if  Jenni>jgs  Randolph  is  reelected 
to  the  Senate  next  year. 


GOLDEN    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  GIIilGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of 
Kiwanis  International. 

For  50  years  this  orsanization,  with  its 
affiliates  all  over  the  United  States,  have 
given  great  service  to  the  national  com- 
munity. It  is  only  reasonable  that  a 
commemorative  stamip  be  issued  for  this 
organization  which  has  done  so  much 
to  further  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  sent  to 
me  by  the  president  of  the  Northern 
Hills  Kiwanis,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  urg- 
ing that  the  U.S.  Post  Office  issue  such 
a   commemorative   stamp : 

Certified  Copt  of  Resolution 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  held 
on  April  27,  1965,  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Northern  Hills,  a  cor- 
poration, incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  of  said  corporation,  pur- 
suant to  its  bylaws,  at  which  meeting  a 
quorum  was  present,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit: 

"Whereas  we  consider  recognition  worthy 
nnd  r.n  important  part  of  50  years  of  service 
to  the  communities  of  America;   and 

"Whereas  other  service  organizations,  such 
as  the  Lions  and  Rotary  Club  have  received 
recognition  from  the  Post  Office  Department 


in  the  form  of  a  conunemofative  stamp  In 
past  years :  Therefore 

"Resolved.  First,  that  It  Is  the  con.scnsus 
of  this  meeting  that  Fiwanls  International 
should  be  given  like  consideration  from  the 
Post  OfTico  Department,  by  ls.sulng,  a  com- 
memorative stamp  to  celctarutc  Its  golden 
anniversary,  and  said  commomorative  stamp 
should  clearly  indicte  the  50tli  anniver.sary 
of  Kiwanis.  and  di.splay  or-Xtterwise  indicate 
Kiwanis  service  to  local.  State,  and  National 
governments:    and 

"RcsoUed.  Second,  that  It  |s  the  con.scnsus 
of  tliis  meeting  that  wo  present  this  rcsolti- 
tion  to  otir  elected  officials  and  urge  tliey 
exorcise  all  possible  influence  to  promptly 
obtain  a  commemorative  starnp." 

In  witness  whereof,  the  tindersigned  pres- 
ident and  secretary  of  said  corporation,  have 
set  tlieir  hands  and  aflixofl  its  corporate 
se:il   this  27tli  day  of  April.   19G5. 

Robert  B.  Austin, 

President. 


Secretary. 


COMPASSION  AND  JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nes.see  [Mr.  Quillen]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son for  which  I  have  asked  for  time  today 
is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  a  matter 
of  compassion  and  justice,  involving  two 
disabled  veterans — a  man  find  his  wife — 
both  of  whom  served  their  counti-y  and 
were  wounded  while  in  service.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  bring  home  the  les- 
son of  a  cannibalistic  Crovernment.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  Wilfoj-d  Metcalf,  of 
Del  Rio,  in  Cocke  County,  Term.,  which 
is  in  my  district. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  to  trying  to  collect 
$1,717.52  from  this  Tennessee  mountain- 
eer. In  a  letter  to  me  explaininsr  his 
plipht.  which  I  will  soon  read,  Mr.  Met- 
calf asked  me  to  explain  his  case  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  I  thought  I  could  do 
this  by  calling  attention  to  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Oi-ville 
L.  Freeman.  But,  I  have  now  received 
a  reply  from  the  Secretary,  in  which  Mr. 
Metcalf's  dilemma  Is  mostly  Ignored.  I 
feel  now  that  this  attention  must  be 
sought  by  bringing  this  matter  up  on  the 
floor.  1 

Metcalf  has  asked  me  |o  try  to  w^ork 
out  an  honorable  solution  with  the 
proper  persons.  I  like  his  attitude.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  he  is  trying  des- 
perately to  do  what  is  right  and  just. 
He  is  asking  no  dole  or  handout.  He  has 
vacated  his  farm  and  is  now  U\ing  in  a 
rented  house  while  the  matter  is  in 
dispute. 

One  of  the  interesting  points,  a  vital 
point,  of  this  case  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  suing  Mr.  Metcalf  for  an  amount 
almost  twice  that  of  which  he  paid  for 
his  farm.  Another  is  that  it  cuts  right 
to  the  heart  and  shows  the  duplicity  of  a 


bureaucracy,  which  claims  to  have  the 
welfare  of  every  citizen  uppermost  in  its 
conscience.  Nevertheless,  here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  poor  man,  certainly  one  that 
should  be  a  prime  tari^et  for  the  anti- 
poverty  prottram.  being  haras.sed  wtien 
he  is  trying  to  be  independent  and  mak- 
ing his  own  way. 
Let  me  read  you  Mr.  Metcalf's  letter: 

May  1065. 

Hon.    JAMF.S   H.    QUILLEN, 

WashtrTgtOT}.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  Enclosed  is  two 
letters  that  I  got  from  the  Government. 
They  arc  threatening  to  luit  me  in  court  over 
something  that  they  arc  wrong  about  and  I 
am  right  abmit.  The  Government  claims  I 
owe  them  $1.717  52  when  by  rights  they 
should  owe  me,  but  I  can't  law  with  the 
Government  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could  help  it. 
You  lose  even  if  you  win  when  you  try 
lawing  with  Uncle  Sam.  Tliat's  the  rea.soii 
I  iujk  yovi  to  try  to  present  my  side  of  the 
case  to  the  Government  because  I  can't  law 
with  them.  I  can  barely  feed  and  take  care 
of  my  family  and  I  can't  spare  any  money  to 
fee  lawyers  to  figlit  with  the  Government. 
Tliis  is  my  side  of  the  story  and  it's  true  and 
any  of  my  neis^hbors  will  tell  you  or  any- 
one else  that  I  ani  telling  the  truth.  My 
wife  and  I  were  married  at  the  end  of  World 
V.':ir  II.  We  are  both  disabled' veterans" and 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  our  .small  pen.sion  we 
couldn't  raise  otir  younginis.  We  bought  a 
mountain  farna  for  $800  and  we  have  strug- 
gled to  live.  It  has  been  hard  bvit  has  also 
been  rewarding  as  Preacher  Pat  Dav:.s  says. 
We  ain't  ccimplaining  as  we  raised  our  y.ninc;- 
tins  and  liave  et  good  as  most  mountain  folks. 
We  raised  our  hogs  for  meat  and  growed  most 
of  what  else  we  had  otlier  than  coffee,  sugar, 
salt  and  the  like.  We  ain't  had  to  buy  much 
so  we  don't  need  too  a\rful  much  money  til 
now  that  the  Government  is  after  tts.  After 
we  bought  our  farm,  I  registered  my  deed 
and  my  deed  plainly  calls  for  my  property 
line  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  I 
sold  some  of  my  timber  and  while  we  were 
a  cutting  it,  the  ranger  he  comes  by  and  says 
I  am  on  Government  property.  I  quit  cutti;.^ 
and  when  the  Government  threatened  me  a 
few  years  ago  I  writ  Senator  Kefauver  and 
asked  him  to  exphiin  my  side  of  the  story 
and  to  get  me  out  of  "having  to  law  with 
the  Government.  There  just  ain't  no  way 
lor  a  poor  man  like  me  to  win  when  he  laws 
with  the  Government.  Like  I  said  before, 
I  lose  even  if  I  win.  Well.  Senator  Kefauver 
took  up  my  argument  and  presented  my  side 
and  I  thought  it  all  taken  care  of  and  I  Ici'i 
laying  on  the  grotind  what  timber  was  tliere 
when  the  ranger  come  by  and  I  still  claim  fne 
line  runs  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  but  I 
can't  afford  to  law  over  a  little  strip  of 
moxmtain  land  so  I  am  willing  to  lose  the 
timber  I  done  cut  when  by  rights  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  pay  me  for  the  ranger 
stopping  me  and  causing  me  to  lose  that 
little  dab  of  timber  I  done  cut  and  is  still  a 
laying  there  on  the  ground  just  rotting. 

Tliis  big  bill  of  $1.71 7. .52  stagger.';  me.  Do 
you  roali/-e  how  much  that  is?  My  whole 
farm  ain't  worth  that  mtich,  less  the  little 
dab  of  timber  that  was  cut.  'Why  my  farm 
doesn't  have  a  passable  road  into  it  so  I 
moved  over  to  the  road  where  I  cotild  send 
my  yotinc^ins  to  school  and  I  go  back  and 
work  my  farm.  Will  you  try  to  pet  the 
Government  ju.st  surveys  and  uses  what 
deed  and  talk  to  the  oldtimcrs  here  about 
the  property  line.  Sometimes  I  think  the 
Government  Just  surveys  and  uses  what 
deeds  and  lines  that  Is  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage rather  than  taking  a  broad  and  fair 
look  and  trying  to  reach  the  right  decision. 
I  can't  afford  to  pay  a  man  to  survey  and 
I  understand  the  Government  has  their  own 
surveyors  so  try  to  get  them  to  survey  this 
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and   take    Into   consideration    that    tne    and 
£AZji  own  what  our  deed  calls  for. 

If  they  won't  do  tliat  then  you  have  my 
permls-sion  to  trade  with  the  Government. 
I  will  take  the  $1,717.52  and  give  them  my 
v.bole  farm.  I  can  take  that  t.nd  buy  a  bet- 
ter place  out  on  the  road.  I  don't  have 
money  to  fight  this  cace  so  ijlcasc  do  for 
me  what  you  can.  Right  now  I  ain't  got 
the  money  to  hardly  buy  clothes  for  my 
XtiEiily,  much  less  tigiil  witii  the  Government. 

I  read  in  the  paper  tiiat  Congre^.j  was  and 
the  President  was  fighting  poverty.  That's 
good  and  I  am  for  It.  but  tell  the  President 
If  he  has  any  poverty  left  over  from  some 
other  place  to  ple.'j.se  send  it  down  here. 
It's  better  than  us  mouiitain  folks  has  been 
u£,£-d  to.  Mr.  Congrcs.sman  tlua  Goverr.mci;t 
lawyer.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  Horde,  just  gave  mc 
30  days  to  do  something  about  this.  I  ture 
would  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
take  my  ci\sc  up  red  toon.  I  t.in't  had  a 
good  night's  sleep  bince  tliis  Government 
lawyer  writ  me. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  time 
;,:-.d  trouble. 

Your  friend, 

Wi^fonii  Mltc-iLI-. 

Del  Rio,  Tenn. 

P.S.— Eliza  says  and  the  is  riglit  that  If 
';  tal:es  it  to  settle  this  that  we  wi'.l  give  the 
Government  tlie  55  acres  if  they  will  get 
cu  our  backs.  We  bought  this  land  in  good 
faith  and  the  Government  h.is  i.ever  sur- 
veyed or  established  a  lir.e  that  anybody 
iiiiov.s  about.  If  jou  need  mo  I  wiU  come 
up  there.  • 

After  I  received  Mr.  Metcalf's  letter, 
which  now  has  received  wide  publicity 
across  the  country,  I  asked  Mr.  Freeman 
to  have  the  line  rcsiuveycd,  u^ing  Mr. 
Metcalf's  deed  or  deeds  other  than  those 
previoixsly  used.  At  this  point  in  the 
RECORn,  I  road  my  letter  of  May  13,  1965, 
to  the  Secrctaiy  of  A.griculture: 

Congress  of  the  U.NriED  St.^tes, 

House  of  RErnESEUTATivE.s. 
Wusfiin-gion,  D.C,  May  13,  1985. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Sccictury  of  Agriculture, 
Wcihington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  my  financially 
h:.rd-pressed  constituents  and  a  deciphered 
copy  of  the  same  letter  that  may  .be  helpful 
to  you. 

This  case  Involves  property  in  the  Chero- 
kee National  Forest  In  Cocke  Cuunty.  Tenn. 

V.'ithout  knowledge  of  the  case  oilier  than 
tae  letter.  It  appears  that  two  disabled  war 
veterans,  Mr,  Metcalf  of  the  Army  and  Mrs. 
Metcalf  of  the  N.ivy.  are  being  threatened 
u;th  a  lawsuit.  From  the  letter,  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  my  coiiEtiiuents  are  endeavoring 
to  avoid,  at  gre.it  sacrifice,  a  legal  action 
■R-lth  t!ie  U.S.  Government. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Metcalf  has  asked  me  to 
try  to  work  out  an  honorable  solution  with 
the  proper  persons.  I  like  Mr.  Metcalf's  at- 
ti-.dde.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  lie  is 
ciespcrately  trying  to  do  that  which  is  right 
and  jvist.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  vuu  .and  I  cannot  work  tliis  out  to  the 
siiMsIaction  of  all.  then  we  have  betrayed 
our  individual  trusts. 

As  you  knejw,  Congress  and  the  President 
rre  making  ail  efforts  to  fight  poverty  and 
I  am  iirmly  c>f  the  opinion  It  would  not  fur- 
ther the  antipoverty  program  to  bring  a 
legal  action  against  a  poor  mountain  farmer 
in  such  a  trivial  c;\se  as  this. 

From  personal  knowledge  of  land  surveys 
and  titles  in  mountainous  east  Tennessee. 
I  realize  it  is  ever  so  easy  to  make  an  honest 
error;  therefore,  I  doubt  the  survey  as  it 
!-'W  stands.  I  would  like  to  humbly  request 
you  to  take  Mr.  Metcalf's  suggestion  and 
have  this  line  resxu-veyed,  using  Mr.  Metcalf's 


deed   or   deeds  other  than   those  previously 
u.^ed. 

If  we  cannot  solve  this  small  problem  of 
$1,717.52,  then  we  had  better  forget  about 
winning  any  wax  against  poverty,  particu- 
huly  In  the  Ajipalaclxian  region. 

I  wejuld  appreciu'.*   your  givir.g  this  your 
prompt  attention,  a.s  my  constituent  has  not 
been  ."sleeping  since  threat  of  this  action. 
Sincejrcly, 

J.'.:.:es  H.  Qrn.i.E-:. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Metcalf  is  sclf-ex- 
planatorj'.  and  I  read  it  for  the  Record: 

CoNCKi:ss  or  ruz  United  States, 

House  cjf  Repeese-n'tatives. 
Wasliir.gton,  D.C,  May  24,  19C5. 
Mr.  V»"iLFop.D  Metcalf, 
Route  2, 
Del  Rio,  Tenn. 

Dear  Wilford:  Since  receiving  your  recent 
letter,  I  vrroXe  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  outlining  your 
plight  and  requesting  that  an  honorable 
solution  be  worked  out  to  your  problem.  I 
also  reque.stcd  that  the  property  be  resur- 
veyed.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
V  rote  to  Secretary  Freeman. 

T:<e  newspapers  picked  up  the  story  of  your 
pl.ght  and  carried  it  all  over  the  United 
Sttites. 

I  received  a  letter  from  George  Kenny, 
which  is  attached.  It  is  self-explanatory. 
It  appears  that  he  served  in  the  military  with 
you. 

Secretary  Freeman  replied  to  my  letter  of 
May  13,  as  per  the  attached.  Tlie  letter  is 
not  t«o  encourr.girg,  and  is  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  this  big  Government. 

I  am  vtTiting  Secretary  Freeman  again. 
strongly  dema'iding  action  in  resurveying 
and  relief  in  your  c.-se. 

I  read  the  article  in  the  Newport  Plain  Talk 
Willi  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  want  to 
do  cverv'thing  in  the  world  I  can  to  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that 
this  big  Govemmej.t  of  ours  should  rvin.«ver 
our  citizens  who  are  trying  to  struggle  out  a 
living,  despite  many  hardships  and  obstacles. 
In  a  decent  way. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  you  and  your  family, 
and  I  will  continue  to  follow  through  and  do 
everything  I  can. 
Sincerely. 

James  H.  Qcillex. 

Tliis  resm-veying  point,  requested  in 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary,  was  com- 
pletely ignored,  and  the  machinery  rolls 
along  to  bring  this  poor  mountain  fai-mer 
into  court  with  a  staggering  bill,  far 
more  than  his  whole  farai  is  worth. 

Could  not  the  resurvey  that  I  recjuested 
be  charged  to  the  antipoverty  program? 

I  now  read  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
reply  t-o  my  original  letter  to  him  to  shov.- 
that  the  name  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Sertlce  is  typed  as  the  author  of  the 
letter,  but  was  signed  by  M.  M.  NeLson. 
Obviously,  the  Secretary  ciid  not  give  me 
the  courtesy  of  a  personal  reply,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  that  he  has  per- 
sonally taken  command  of  this  matter: 

U.S.  Department  of  Acp.icrxTrF.E. 

FonrsT  SEr.vicE. 
Wa'^';:"'?r7f07?,   DC,   May   :i,   1965. 
Hon.  James  H.  Qe'Illen. 
Ho:isc  Of  Rcprcscv.tatiic!!. 

Dear  Mr.  QriLLEN:  Your  letter  of  May  13 
t-o  Secretary  Freeman  in  behalf  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilford  Metcalf,  or  Del  Rio,  Term.,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Forest  Service  for  reply. 

This  case  Involves  a  question  of  title.  The 
Government's  title  to  this  hand  was  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stat«s 
in  an  opinion  dated  March  14.  1936,  at  the 


time  the  lands  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

Local  Forest  Service  officials  discovered  the 
timber  cutting  on  the  area  In  dispute  on 
July  31,  1961.  while  survejing  property  lines 
In  preparation  for  sale  of  Government  tim- 
ber. In  investigating  the  claim  they  deter- 
mined the  volume  of  timber  cut  and  its 
appraised  value  at  the  time  of  cutting. 

Mr.  Metcalf  has  a  deed  dated  December  18. 
1950.  which  he  believes  covers  the  land  at 
i.-.sue.  .Since  this  conflict  in  ownership  could 
not  be  settled,  this  case  was  handled  under 
regular  procedures  and  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  appropriate  action. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  referred  the  case  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
in  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  on  April  23.  1965. 
We  are  sure  that  U.S.  Attorney  Reddy  or  his 
asEi.stant,  G.  Wilson  Norde.  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  this  m.atter  with  Mr.  Metcalf  as  indi- 
cated in  their  letter  of  April  28  to  him,  copy 
of  which  you  furnished  to  us.  You  may  be 
sure  that  any  Forest  officers  the  U.S.  attor- 
:iey  calls  for  will  also  be  available  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Metcalf.  These  cases  are  unpleasant 
and  do  not  give  us  any  personal  satisfaction 
in  our  day-to-day  work.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  obligated  to  discharge  our  responsibility 
to  protect  the  lands  and  resources  in  record 
ownership  by  the  United  States. 

We  trust  that  this  reply  will  be  helpful  to 
you.     If    we    can    be    of    further    assistance,        S 
please  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Clut, 

Chief. 
By    M.  M.  Nelson. 

I  have  again  called  on  Secretary  Free- 
man to  look  into  the  matter  and  have 
requested  that  proceedings  in  this  suit 
be  postponed  immediately  imtil  a  com- 
plete investigation  has  been  made.  This 
is  most  important,  as  Mr.  Metcalf  is  due 
to  go  to  court  any  day  now,  since  on 
April  28,  the  Department  of  Jtistice  gave 
him  30  days  in  which  to  pay  the  bill. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HorsE  of  Representatives. 
Washinaton.  DC.,  May  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Secret.aet:  I  received  a  letter 
from  Edward  P.  Cliff.  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
and  signed  by  M.  M.  Nelson,  in  reply  to  my 
letter  to  you  of  May  13,  1965,  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Wilford  Metcalf  of  Del  Rio.  Tenn. 

I  did  not  realize  when  I  wrot-e  you  that 
my  lett-er  would  be  mostly  l^ored,  as  I 
wrote  you  in  good  faith  about  a  case  which 
has  a  lot  of  merit. 

In  the  first  place.  I  asked  you  to  have  the 
line  resurveyed.  using  Mr.  Metcalf's  deed  or 
deeds  other  than  those  previously  used. 
This  point  in  my  letter  was  completely  ig- 
nored, and  the  machinery  rolls  along  to  bring 
this  poor  mountain  farmer  into  court  with  a 
staggering  bill,  far  more  than  his  whole  fr.rmi 
is  worth. 

I  would  like  to  request  th.at  proceedings  In 
tiie  suit  be  postponed  immediately  until  a 
complete  investigation  has  been  made.  This 
is  most  important,  as  Mr.  Metcalf  is  due  to 
go  to  court  any  day  now  . 

I   would   like   for   you   to   review   my   letter 

again,  together  with  the  enciasures  ■which  I 

made  available,  and  give  the  requested  relief 

to  Mr.  Metcalf.  as  he  is  in  dire  need  of  help. 

Sincerely. 

J.'.MES  H.  QCILLEN. 

I  would  hope  by  calliiag  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Resident,  justice  will  win  out  and 
the    Government   steamroller  will   not 
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crush  the  will  and  independence  of  a 
man  who  has  served  his  country  well. 

Many  persons  and  many  organiza- 
tions have  questioned  the  value  of  the 
antipoverty  program.  Some  have  charg- 
ed it  is  nothing  more  than  a  political 
octopus  reaching  out  and  sucking  up 
votes  in  return  for  pretending  to  care 
for  the  plights  of  unfortunate  individ- 
uals. Here  is  a  chance  for  the  admin- 
istration to  show  it  is  truly  interested 
in  helping  a  citizen  that  is  in  trouble, 
who  is  poor  but  also  proud.  Certainly 
Mr.  Metcalf  thought  his  trying  to  make 
his  own  way  deferved  the  Government's 
compassion,  as  well  as  someone  living  in 
the  less  unfortunate  areas  of  our  bis 
city. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  all  we  arc  try- 
ing to  do  if  the  Grovernment  cannot  take 
a  direct  approach  but  takes  away  with 
one  hand  what  it  is  giving  out  with  the 
other?  From  the  letters  I  have  received, 
most  Americans  must  feel  this  way. 
They  are  not  on  the  Government's  side 
in  this  case,  they  are  fighting  for  Mr. 
Metcalf.  and  so  am  I. 

Just  for  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
insert  five  of  the  newspaper  stories  that 
have  appeared  across  the  country.  One 
is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  May  17, 
1965,  by  Willard  Edwards: 

VcT  IK  Poverty  Wah  Are\  Gets  U.S.  Timr.\TS 
To  Sue 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Vr.ASHi%-GTON-.  Mny  17. — Wilford  Metcalf,  a 
disabled  war  veteran  who  tills  a  rmall  moun- 
tain farm  in  eastern  Tennessee,  was  reading 
about  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty  the 
other  day  when  he  got  two  letters  from  the 
Government. 

The  first  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
a  trespasser  on  Goverrmaent  land,  had  cut 
timber  valued  at  SI, 717  on  it.  and  would  be 
sued  If  he  didn't  pay  up  within  30  days. 
This  amount  was  .wice  the  purchase  price  of 
his  entire  farm. 

The  second  letter  from  the  U.S.  attorney, 
J.  H.  Reddy.  announced  that  5  acres  of  moun- 
tain land  which  Metcalf  thought  he  had 
owned  was  actually  part  of  the  Cherokee 
National  Forest.  It  was  on  this  land  that  the 
timber  had  been  cut.  '  Metcalf  was  ordered 
to  relincfuish  his  claim  or  face  Federal  action. 

Metcalf  wrote  about  his  plight  to  his  Con- 
gressman, Representatj^ve  James  H.  Qun.LE>r, 
Republican  of  Tennes«e.  In  simple  but  ap- 
propriate "mountain  folks"  phraseology,  he 
expressed  himself  on  the  woes  of  the  little 
man  about  to  be  crushed  by  a  Government 
steamroller. 

"I  read  in  the  paper  that  the  President  was 
fighting  fjoverty,"  Metcalf  wrote.  "That's 
good  and  I  am  for  it  but  tell  the  President 
If  he  has  any  poverty  left  over  from  some 
other  place  to  please  send  it  down  here.  It's 
better  than  us  mountain  folks  has  been  used 
to." 

DEEDED    "to    TOP    OF    MOUNTAIN" 

When  he  married  his  wife,  Eliza,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  Metcalf  said,  he  had  a 
small  pension  and  he  bought  a  mountain 
farm  for  $800.  He  registered  his  deed  which 
stated  that  his  property  went  "to  the  top  of 
the  mountain."  Cutting  and  selling  a  little 
timber,  In  addition  ta  farming,  was  abotit  the 
only  way  he  could  survive  but  he  wasn't 
complaining. 

"It  has  beens.  hard  but  it  has  also  been 
rewarding  as  preacher  Pat  Davis  says,"  he 
w^rote  in  his  letter  to  Quillen.  "We  ain't 
complaining  as  we  raised  our  younguns  and 
have  et  good  as  most  mountain  folks.    We 


raised  out  hogs  for  meat  and  growc-d  most  of 
what  else  we  had  other  than  cotfee.  sugar, 
salt  and  the  like.  We  ain't  had  to  buy  much 
60  we  don't  need  too  awful  much  money  til 
now  that  the  Government  is  after  us." 

NO    CH.\NCE    TO    »'IN 

"Tliore  Just  ain't  no  way  for  a  poor  man 
like  mc  to  win  when  he  laws  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  big  bill  of  SI. 717  staggers 
me.  My  whole  farm  ain't  worth  tliat, 
much  Icrs  the  little  d.sb  if  limber  that  was 
cut  •  •  •  sometimes  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment just  surveys  and  u.- es  what  deeds  and 
lines  is  to  their  best  and  nciv.intnge.   •    •    • 

"You  have  my  pcrniif sl'in  to  trade  with 
th?  Government.  I  will  take  the  $1,717  and 
give  them  mv  whole  farm.  I  can  t.ike  that 
and  buy  a  better  place  out  on  the  rond.  .1 
don't  have  mon?y  to  fight  tJtis  care.  Right 
now  I  ain't  got  the  money  to  hardly  buy 
clothes  for  my  family,  much  Ices  fight  with 
the  Government.  I 

READY    TO    Yirl.D    t.'.Na 

"Eliza  says  that  we  will  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  55  acres  if  tiiey  Will  got  olT  cur 
backs.  We  bought  this  lanfl  in  gt-od  faith 
and  the  Covornnicnt  has  navcr  surveyed  dr 
e.<;tablishcd  a  line  that  anybokly  knows  about. 
If  you  need  me  I  will  come  tip  there." 

Quillen  forwarded  Metcalf '.s  letter  to  S:^c- 
retary  of  Agriculture  Orvillo  L.  Freeman 
with  the  tart  susgcstion  tUat  legal  action 
against  a  poor  mount.i'iin  fatmcr  was  a  poor 
way  to  carry  out  the  antipoverty  program 
in  the  Appalachian  di.<^trict. 

"If  you  and  I  caiinot  v.-ork  this  small  prob- 
lem out.'"  Quillen  wrot?  Frornian,  "tlien  we 
have  betrayed  our  individual  trusts.  And 
we  had  better  forget  about  ginning  any  war 
against  po\x-riy." 

Another  is  from  the  Knoxviile  Journal, 
Wednesday,  May  19: 

Cocke  Farmer  Waits  Move  ey  Government 
(By  Tom  Sv.o?ttn) 

Newport,  May  18. — Wilf<»-d  Metcalf  has 
rented  temporary  housing  fcr  his  family  of 
five  while  he  waits  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's next  move  in  a  di.^patc  over  55  acres 
of  rugged  fcrestland  In  tht  mountains  of 
Cocke  County.  i 

Tlie  farmer  has  received  national  publicity 
because  of  the  Federal  Govetnment's  threats 
to  take  him  to  court  if  ho  doesn't  relinqui;;h 
claim  to  the  acreage  arid  pay  the  Unitn-d 
States  $1,717.52  which  it  maintains  is  the 
value  of  timber   he  has  cut  from   tlie  land. 

Metcalf 's  farm  is  near  Nough,  a  community 
a  few  miles  cflf  U.S.  Highway  £5-70.  It  can  be 
reached  by  following  a  narror.v.  winding  road 
leaving  the  main  highway  at  Del  Rio,  abotit 
14  miles  east  of  Newport.  Ner  rby.  Rag  Moun-- 
tain  climbs  to  an  e'.cvatinr.  of  3,654  feet. 
The  area  is  a  few  miles  outside  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Metcalf,  a  disabled  war  vakcr.in,  has  asked 
his  Congressman,  Representative  James  H. 
QuiLLEx,  for  aid.  He  requested  Quillen  to 
"tell  the  President  If  he  has  any  poverty  left 
over  from  some  ether  place  to  please  send 
it  down  here.  It'.=5  better  tl*an  us  mountain 
folks  has  been  tL-ed  to." 

Metcalf,  father  of  fcur.  bought  a  150-acre 
farm  15  years  ago  for  $800.  Calling  it  a  farm, 
however,  is  more  like  describing  a  small, 
muddy  pond  as  a  lake.  Thete  arc  only  about 
20  acres  of  the  entire  area  tljfit  can  be  tended 
for  crops  and  pasture,  according  to  a  U.S. 
Department   of   Agriculture   study. 

He  said  the  bill  of  $1,717  "tt.ggcrs  me.  My 
whole  farm  ain't  worth  that  much,  less  the 
little  dab  of  timber  that  was  cut." 

G.  Wilson  Horde,  a.<:sistatt  U.S.  attorney 
at  Knoxviile,  wrote  Metcalf  April  28:  "It 
has  been  brought  to  my  atfsition  that  your- 
self and  Harrison  Messer,  Ce^nl  Lindsay,  and 
George  Stokely  were  re.sponsiblo  for  tres- 
passing on  the  land  of  the  United  States,  and 
more    particularly,    the    Chprokee    National 


Forest  land,  and  cutting  9G.760  board  feet  of 
timber  with  a  stumpage  value  of  $1,951.45 
without  authority  from  any  forest  OiTi-cr. 

"It  is  m.y  understanding  that  you  left, 
nt  the  request  of  the  forest  ranger,  9,150 
board  feet  of  the  above  timber  with  a  stump, 
age  value  of  $2:13.93  on  the  ground.  This  I3 
excluded  from  the  net  claim  of  87.GI0  board 
feet  with  a  stump:ige  value  of  SI, 71 7  52." 

Horde  said  all  four  men  were  individmllv 
and  coUectivcly  reipon.'^iblc  for  the  damages 
ard  if  a  certified  check  were  not  received 
wit'nin  30  days  suit  would  bo  filed. 

A  second  letter  on  the  same  date  to  Met- 
calf from  Horde,  acting  for  J.  H,  Recidv. 
US.  attorney  fcr  Ea.'!t  Tennessee,  poi.itcd  cut 
the  55  acres  Metcalf  claimed  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  U  S.  Government  in  1935  from 
the  Tennessee  Land  Co.  It  suggepted  Met- 
calf could  relinquish  the  claim  within  30 
days  or  suit  would  be  filed  to  quiet  title. 

"The  timber  we  cut  brouglit  only  $1000 
in  the  w'aole  10  years,"  Metcalf  told  the  Kr.ox- 
villc  Journal. 

He  said  the  Government  reached  its  \?.\v.f 
of  the  timber  by  measuring  the  Jttimps  re- 
maining from  the  cutting  and  making  ot!;cr 
computations. 

The  dispute  stems  from  the  property  lino. 
Met'^alf  said  his  deed  states  his  property 
went  "to  the  top  of  the  mountain"  on  the 
south,  while  the  Government  claims  the  line 
ij  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Metcr.lf 
w.mts  QviLLEN  to  try  to  get  a  new  survey 
m^'de. 

^ "Three  ye.TS  ago  the  Governmcr.t  surveyed 
a'fJd  stopped  me  from  rcinoving  any  more 
timber,  at  which  time  I  wrote  the  late  Sen- 
ator E;tcs  Kefauvcr  and  had  not  heard  nny 
more  from  them  until  lart  week,"  he  added'. 

Metcalf  added  th;it  he  bought  the  prcpcrty 
from  Leonard  James  on  December  18,  1950. 
with  the  understanding  the  line  ran  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain. 

Compounding  the  situation,  Mctcnlf  ex- 
plains. Is  the  fact  that  the  original  deed, 
between  Tcnncstee  Land  Co.  and  a  mm 
named  Fulton  had  burned  when  a  fire  de- 
stroyed the  Cocke  County  Courthou.<-e. 

"I  logged  this  mountainside  in  1937  e'.en 
before  I  bought  it,"  ho  recalled. 

An  overlay  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, dated  November  17,  1955,  shows  the  prrp- 
crty  of  Metcalf  extended  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

Metcalf  said  his  home  formerly  was  p.t 
tiie  north  end  of  the  farm,  but  that  the  cliil- 
dren  had  to  walk  5  miles  through  wood- 
land to  a  road  where  the  school  bus  ran. 
They  moved  nearer  the  center  of  the  farm, 
where  most  of  his  pasture  land  Is. 

He  provided  for  his  family  by  cutting  and 
selling  the  timber  and  farming  tl'C  few  acres 
that  could  be  tended. 

Besides  his  wife,  Elir^a,  there  are  four  cliil- 
drcn;  one  son,  Paul,  14:  three  d.aughtcrs, 
■Vcrnell,  13;  Vondn,  8,  and  Frclda,  5. 

Another  is  from  the  Knoxviile  News- 
Sentinel,  May  18.  written  by  J.  W.  Davis 
of  the  Associated  Press: 

"Pay  $1,717  FOR  TiMrcR":    U.S.  Bill  "Sr.tc- 
GERs"  Cocke   County  F.'.hmer 

(By  J.  W.  Davis) 

Washingto.-'J,  May  18. — The  U.-S  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  coKcct  SI.717.52  from  a 
Tenncs.'^ee  mountaineer  who  says  he  is  £0 
hard  up  that  poverty  looks  good  to  him. 

The  money  rcprercnts  timber  that  the  liiil 
man  cut — on  his  own  farm,  he  s.^y.  The 
Government  claims  It  was  on  National  Forest 
land.      , 

Representative  James  H.  Quillen  h.is  taken 
up  the  cn-^e  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  runs  the  Forest  Service.  Qx^^n.- 
len  wrote  Secretary  Orvillo  L.  Freeman: 

"If  wo  cannot  solve  this  small  problem  of 
$1,717.52,  then  we  had  better  forget  about 
winning  any  war  against  poverty." 
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POVERTY    BUTTER 

Quillen  got  the  poverty  angle  from  a  let- 
ter, laboriously  handwritten  but  forceful, 
that  the  movmtalneer,  Wilford  Metcalf  of  Del 
Rio,  Cocke  County.  Tcnn.,  wrote  him,  say- 

"I  rc-ad  in  the  paper  that  Congress  wa-s  and 
the  President  was  fighting  poverty.  That's 
good  and  I  Ttm  for  It,  but  tell  the  President 
iX  he  has  any  poverty  kit  over  from  some 
other  place  to  pleiu^e  send  it  down  here.  It's 
bet'.,er  than  us  mouuLain  folks  hoij  been  u.sed 

to." 

G.  WiLsoii  Horde,  assistant  U,S,  attorney  at 
Knoxviile.  wrote  Moiralf  on  April  2C  that  he 
had  30  days  to  meet  the  Government  claim. 
So  time  is  running  out. 

MOHE     than     farm's     WORTH 

Metcalf  a.'-.kc'd  Quillen  to  try  to  get  the 
Government  to  run  a  new  £i.irvey  to  make 
sure  just  who  (jwned  the  land  whore  Metcalf 
cut  the  timber. 

Metcalf  al.so  wrote: 

"This  big  bill  of  $1,717.52  staggers  me.  Do 
VQU  rcilize  how  mucli  that  is?  My  whole 
jami  ain't  worth  that,  much  less  the  little 
dab  of  timber  that  %vas  cut. 

"I  aiat  had  a  EO<:'d  night's  sleep  since  the 
Government  lawyer  writ  me." 

Another  is  from  the  Kingsport  Times, 
Wednesday,  May  19.  written  by  United 
Press  International: 

Povehty  Would  Be  Improvement 

Washington. — Representative  James  Quil- 
len, Republican  of  Tennessee,  taid  Tues- 
day he  was  hopeful  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  lenient  with  Wilford  Metcalf,  a 
constituent  who  says  he's  so  poor  ordinary 
poverty  would  be  an  improvement. 

Metcalf,  according  to  a  letter  he  sent  to 
Qtu-iln,  is  a  fiirmrr  who  can  barely  feed  and 
ta'KC  care  of  his  family.  He  is  being  sued 
by  the  Government  for  $1,717.52.  The  money 
rt:pre.scnts  the  \alue  of  the  trees  chopped 
C.jwn  by  Metcalf  and  three  other  men. 

A  U.S.  attorney  in  Knoxviile  says  the  trees 
v.cre  on  national  forest  land  and  belonged 
to  the  Government.  Metcalf  says  he  always 
beheved  the  55  acres  in -question  were  part 
of  his  farm. 

Metcalf  wrote  Quillen  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  try  to  get  the  Government  to  survey 
the  property  line,  look  at  his  deed,  and  talk 
to  the  "oldtimcrs  here." 

"If  they  won't  do  that  then  you  have  my 
permission  to  trade  with  the  Government," 
he  said.  "I  will  take  the  $1,717.52  and  give 
them  my  whole  farm,"  which  he  says  cost 
$800  when  he  and  his  wife  bought  it. 

'I  read  in  the  paper  that  Congress  and  the 
President  was  fighting  poverty."  Metcalf  con- 
tinued. "That's  good  and  I  am  for  it,  btit 
tell  the  President  if  he  has  any  poverty  left 
over  from  some  other  place  to  please  send  It 
down  here.  It's  better  than  us  mountain 
folks  has  boon  used  to." 

On  Monday  Quillen  wrote  Apricvilture 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  to  see  if  the  two 
men  could  rot  "work  this  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all." 

QriLLEN  said  Tu.csday  he  was  fairly  op- 
timistic that  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  reasonable  in  considering  Metcalf's  prob- 
lem. 

And  one  is  from  the  Newport  Plain 

Talk,    Thursday,    May,. 20,    tlie    paper 

printed  in  Mr.  Metcalf's  heme  county: 

Federal    Government    Says    Local    Farmer 

Cut   Timber   From    Park   Land — Demands 

Payment — Wilford  Metcalf  Has  Deed  for 

BG-Acre    Big    Creek    Farm — Government 

Claims  55  Acres  Belongs  to  Park 

A  43-year-old  Cocke  County  World  V.'ar  II 

veteran  may  be  taken  Into  Federal  court  in 

the  next  few  days  to  answer  charges  as  to 

why  he  cut  timber  from  the  mountain  side 


on  his  farm  In  the  Eighth  Civil  District  of 
Cocke  County. 

Wilford  Metcalf  of  the  Big  Creek  section  of 
Cocke  County,  approximately  20  miles  north- 
cast  of  Newport,  appeared  in  the  news  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  G.  Wilson  Horde, 
a.-iblLtant  U.S.  attorney,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  Knoxviile,  Tenn.,  claiming  that  55 
ar'rcs  of  the  86-acro  farm  loc.Jted  in  a  deep 
valley  in  a  remote  section  of  the  county 
abo\e  the  Del  Hio  community  on  Cane  Moun- 
tain, is  Cio.eriiirici.t  property.  The  land  in 
cjucsLion  on  which  tliC  timber  was  cut  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Horde  is  a  part  of  the  Chero- 
kee N,itional  Forest  and  said  land  having 
been  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1935  from  tlie  Tennessee  Land  Co. 

'Die  attorney  general's  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Metcalf  on  April  28,  1965,  stated,  that 
9G.7G0  board  feet  of  timber  with  a  stumpage 
value  of  $1,951.45  was  cut  withovit  aiithority 
from  any  forest  officer,  and  that  9.150  board 
feet  of  the  above  timber  with  a  stumpage 
value  of  $233.93  was  left  on  the  ground.  Tills 
was  excluded  from  the  net  claim  of  87.610 
bo:ird  feet  with  a  stumpage  value  of  $1,717.52. 
The  $1,717.52  is  the  amount  of  damages 
claimed  by  the  United  States  from  Mr. 
Metcalf. 

A  second  letter  from  Attorney  Horde  of  the 
r.ame  date  gave  Mr.  Metcalf  a  choice  of  two 
ways  to  settle  the  matter. 

"You  can,  by  agreement,  submit  the  neces- 
sary instruments  relinquisliing  any  claim  to 
the  land  to  this  office,  or  it  will  be  necessary 
that  a  suit  be  filed  in  the  district  court  at 
Grccneville.  Tenn.,  to  quiet  title." 

A  Plain  Talk  reporter  and  photographer 
visited  the  Metcalf  mountain  farm  and  in  an 
interview,  Mr.  Met<:alf  denied  knowing  that 
the  property  in  question  belonged  to  the 
Government  and  stated  "I  purchased  the 
property  from  Leonard  James  on  the  18th  of 
December  1950.  This  was  originally  the  old 
Tucker  farm.  My  deed  calls  for  86  acres 
more  or  less  and  it  was  my  understanding 
the  line  ran  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Three  years  ago  the  Government  svirveyed 
and  stopped  me  from  removing  any  more 
timber,  at  which  time  I  vrrole  the  late  Sen- 
ator Estes  Kafauver  and  had  not  heard  any 
more  from  them  until  last  week." 

"I  wrote  to  Congressman  James  H.  Quil- 
len last  week  and  told  him  about  the  Gov- 
ernment ordering  me  to  relinquish  the  land 
or  face  Federal  action.  I  have  not  heard 
from  QLnLLEN  yet  and  did  not  know  anything 
had  taken  place  until  a  reporter  came  up 
here  late  Monday  afternoon."  It  has  been 
reported  that  Qltllen  forwarded  Metcalf's 
lett-er  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  with  the  tart  suggestion  that  legal 


to  be  honest  and  I  would  not  try  to  cheat 
anyone.     My  record  stands  open." 

He  seemed  proud  when  he  snowed  reporters 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the  U.S.  Army 
dated  December  26,  1945,  after  serving  3'i 
vears  in  the  European  theater  during  World 
War  II. 

The  Metcalf  family  is  presently  living  in  a 
4  room  house  which  he  purchased  about  4 
years  ago.  Mr.  Metcalf  explained  he  mo\ed 
into  ths  new  location  in  order  for  his  chil- 
dren to  be  able  to  get  to  school  without  hav- 
ing to  climb  the  rough  trail  leading  out  of 
the  valley  to  the  m-r.in  road.  He  said  that 
he  returned  to  liis  farm  at  least  once  a  day 
to  milk  and  said  his  main  source  of  income 
is  a  tobacco  crop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metca'f  have  four  children, 
Ptul  14,  Vernell  13,  Vonda  Ann  8,  who  at- 
tends Del  Rio  School  and  Freida,  who  will 
be  6  years  old  in  June.  Mrs.  Metcalf  Is  the 
form.er  Eliza  Turner.  Mr.  Metcalf  attended 
Del  Rio  Grammar  School  and  received  2 
yerrs  at  the  Cocke  County  High  School. 

^L'•s.  Metcalf  who  had  been  reading  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Newport  Plain  Talk  said  "we 
>et  all  the  news  from  your  paper  and  would 
^ot  want  to  be  without  it.     It  Is  the  only 
newspaper  we  get  and  we  certainly  do  enjoy 
it." 

The  thrc?  older  children  were  In  school 
when  we  visited  the  Metcalf  family  on  Tues- 
day morning. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  an  example  of 
antipoverty  in  reverse,  and  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Metcalf's 
.letter  to  me,  which  I  previously  read: 
'  Tell  the  President  if  he  has  any  poverty 
left  over  from  some  other  place  to  please 
send  it  down  here.  It's  better  than  us  moun- 
tain folks  has  been  used  to. 

And  the  man  lives  in  the  heart  of  the 
Appalachian  area. 


THE  DOMINICAN  CRISIS  AND  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     "Dnder  previous  or- 
'der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.   Morse]    is   recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

•   The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

a.ction  against  a  poor  mountain  farmer  was  •Massachusetts. 

,   There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
moments  ago  I  obtained  a  copy  of  this 
evening's  Washington  Star,  and  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Star  are  two  stories 
of  particular  relevance  to  the  remarks 
that  I  shall  make  in  a  few  moments. 

The  first  is  a  report  of  a  background 
briefing,  attributed  to  key  U.S.  officials 
without  furt'ner  identification,  in  which 
they  seek  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  indicate  that  criticism  is  unin- 
formed. In  the  course  of  this  particular 
report  it  is  stated: 

The  critics  have  attacked  the  American 
actions  on  three  main  grounds:  (1)  That  the 
CAS  should  have  been  consulted  and  there 
should  have  been  no  unilateral  U.S.  inter- 
vention;   (2)   there  was  no  need  for  such  a 


a    poor   way   to    carry    out    the    antipoverty 
progr.am  in  the  Appalachian  district. 

Mr.  Metcalf  told  this  reporter  that  he  paid 
8800  for  the  farm  in  1D50,  which  only  has  . 
20  acres  of  tillable  land.  "I  hope  to  settle 
this  matter  honorably,  however,  I  don't  have 
«1 .717.52  but  I  wart  to  be  hcrest.  I  would 
be  willing  to  give  this  farm  in  payment  of 
tlie  claim.  I  puiciiased  tins  land  in  good 
faith  in  order  to  be  near  my  parents  v.'ho  ■ 
were  sick."     The  parents  have  since  died. 

Mr.  Metcalf  told  the  reporters  that  he  cut 
the  road  leading  from  the  road  level  down 
into  the  valley  to  his  home  which  is  a  dis- 
tance of  abotit  three-qttarters  of  a  mile.  Tlie 
narrow  road  hewn  out  of  the  hillside  Is  hardly 
passable  on  foot.  Huge  boulders  and  washed- 
out  gullies  and  steep  grade  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  t>-pe  vehicle  to  gain  access  to  the 
little  mountain  home  some  1.100  feet  below. 
When  reporters  arrived  Mr.  Metcalf  was  as- 
sisting a  neighbor  planting  tobacco  and  left 


his  work  and  walked  down  the  steep  moun-  ylarge  force  as  the  more  thao  20,000  marines 
tain  trail  with  the  reporters  and  appeared  and  paratroopers  sent  tp-  the  Dominican 
eager  to  point  out  the  land  in  question.  He  Republic;  (3)  the  intei^ntlon  was  Impul- 
said,  "My  daddy  raised  all  13  of  us  children  -.^Eive. 
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On  the  same  page  there  appears  a  re- 
port of  an  interview  conducted  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  in  which  he  told  the 
news  conference  "that  the  question  of 
a  standby  military  force  for  the  OAS 
would  be  discussed  by  a  meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  hemisphere  which 
convenes  here  tomorrow." 

I  bring  these  stories  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  because  they  have  relevance  to 
the  remarks  I  will  make. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  a  little  bit  of 
background  ef  this  matter.  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  some  of  our  colleagues,  the 
pentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Ells- 
worth], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTON],  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MathiasI,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

We  have  been,  as  many  Americans 
have  been,  deeply  coiicerned  with  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
have  conscientiously  sought  to  ana- 
lyze the  situation  in  a  constructive  way 
which  might  contribute  to  the  national 
good.  As  a  part  of  this  effort,  the  state- 
ment which  we  have  prepared  was  taken 
by  myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Ellsworth]  yesterday,  to  the 
Department  of  State  where  we  gave  a  top 
oflScial  of  the  Department  an  opportunity 
to  review  it. 

It  is  highly  coincidental  that  the  re- 
port which  appears  in  this  evening's  Star 

followed  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
meeting  of  last  evening  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  clearly  that  if  the  anonymous  State 
Department  officials  were  referring  to 
my  colleagues  and  myself  in  this  state- 
ment of  justification,  they  missed  the 
mark.  First,  we  have  not  criticized,  nor 
do  we  intend  to  criticize,  the  adminis- 
tration on  any  of  the  grounds  set  forth 
in  the  story  in  this  evening's  Star  which 
I  quoted  for  the  Record.  We  do  not  state 
that  the  OAS  should  have  been  con- 
sulted. We  do  suggest  that  the  OAS 
should  have  been  informed. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  this  report,  and  join  with 
him  in  his  remarks.  I  think  the  key 
point  he  is  alluding  to  here,  in  the  first 
place.  Is  not  criticism  of  the  actions  that 
the  administration  took  in  regard  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  a  criticism  of 
how  they  were  carried  out.  Specifically 
he  is  alluding  to  the  failure,  which  in 
my  judgment  was  indefensible,  to  inform 
the  OAS  of  the  action  that  the  United 
States  was  planning  to  take  with  regard 
to  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

I  v;ould  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts if  he  could  not  comment  on 
information  which  I  believe  he  has 
touching  on  the  point  of  whether  or  not 
the  U.S.  Government  informed  the  OAS 
before  taking  action.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  our  Government  did  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  In  this  regard  I  can 
only  say  that  our  statement  that  the 
OAS  was  not  informed  before  the  opera- 


tion got  iftiderway  was  based  on  a  re- 
hable  report  by  a  top  olBcial  of  the  U.S. 
administration. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Has  there 
been  any  report  that  led  you  to  believe 
there  was  any  substantive  reason  wliy  we 
should  not  or  could  not  have  informed 
the  OAS  particularly  in  lit;ht  of  the  fact 
that  President  Kennedy  not  only  wa.s  able 
to  inform  the  OAS  witiv  rci;ard  to  cer- 
tain projected  actions  lehitive  to  tiie 
Cuban  missile  cri.si.s  but  was  able  to  ob- 
tain actual  apreement?  Is  there  any 
reason  that  you  know  of  why  we  could 
not  at  lea.st  have  picked  up  the  teleplione? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  this  re-ard,  let  me 
say  to  the  t^cntleman  that  an  explanation 
of  the  failure  was  mado  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  me' to  be  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. However.  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  my  view,  tlie  two  situations 
are  somewhat  different— the  October 
1962  missile  crisis  and  tiie  present  Do- 
minican situation.  However,  I  di  feel 
strongly,  as  the  gentleman  does,  that  it 
would  have  been  proper  and  feasible  to 
have  notified  the  OAS  bQlore  the  troops 
landed. 

Tlie  second  criticism  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  responded  is  that  there 
should  have  been  no  unilateral  U.S.  inter- 
vention. In  this  re.:',ard,  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  we  dj  not  dispute  tlie  necessity 
Of  the  intervention.  We  agree  that  the 
United  States,  indeed  any  nation,  would 
be  justified  in  extending  protection  to 
their  own  citizens  who  arc  in  danger  in 
foreign  uprisings.  We  also  agree  that  In 
view  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
President  as  to  the  imminence  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  our  action,  the  action  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  necessary 
response. 

Third,  the  administration  claims  that 
its  critics  have  attacked  American  ac- 
tions on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
need  for  such  a  large  force  of  more  than 
20,000  marines  and  paratroopers  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Wo  do  not  criticize 
the  number  of  troops.  Rather  we  criti- 
cize the  failure  of  the  administration 
properly  to  explain  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  world  wliy  that  number 
was  necessary. 

Last,  a  criticism  which  is  referred  to 
in  this  article  is  that  the  itttervcntion  was 
impulsive.  It  is  not  our  sur^^estion  that 
the  intervention  v,-as  impulsive.  Quite  to 
the  contrarj'.  We  indicate  tliat  the  ac- 
tion was  justified  and  certainly  immedi- 
ate action  was  essential  if  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  were  to  be  protected. 

So  with  this  backaroiinri,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  tiie  Hou.se 
the  thoughts  of  the  five  Members,  my 
four  colleagues  and  myself,  on  the  Do- 
minican crisis  and  mora  c.'^pccially  on 
the  eflect  that  the  Dominican  crisis  will 
have  on  our  inter-Amcrican  .system  and 
our  relations  with  our  sisfcr  Republics  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere, 

I  will  also  discuss  what  are,  I  believe, 
hopefully  constructive  recommenda- 
tions which  have,  in  part,  been  endor.sed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  de- 
vices whereby  the  Organization  of 
American  States  can  be  strengthened  so 
as  to  avoid  the  kinds  of  situations  we 
are  presently  experiencing. 

The  current  Caribbean  crisis  has  two 
vitally  important  aspects.     The  first  is 


the  search  for  a  stable,  proRressive 
democratic,  and  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  Dominican  Republic  This 
aspect  is  dramatic  and  well-publicized. 

The  second  and  equally  important  as- 
pect of  the  Dominican  crisis  has  been 
less  publicized.  It  is  the  impact  of  the 
crisis  on  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  future  of  collective  se- 
curity in  the  hemisphere. 

The  drama  and  pace  of  events  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  most  vital  long- 
ranee  need  of  the  hemisphere — an  int.-r- 
national  structure  witliin  which  the 
growing  political  and  economic  strength 
of  the  Latin  Amcilcan  nations  can  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  the  hemisphere  as 
a  wliole.  The  greatest  immediate  test 
of  U.S.  statesmanship  is  wliether  it  can 
prevent  preoccupation  with  the  crisis  of 
the  present  from  undermining  its  com- 
mitment to  the  future  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
whicla  was  to  have  met  last  week  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  has  been  postponed,  will 
nonetheless  convene  in  the  wake  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  whenever  it  does  meet. 
That  crisis  and  the  part  that  the  United 
States  was  required  to  play  in  it  will  in- 
evitably affect  tlie  progress  in  inter- 
American  relations  which  has  been  so 
painstakingly  promoted  over  the  past  30 
years,  unless  the  administration  acts  to 
make  a  new,  lasting,  and  unequivocal 
commitment    to    a    mutual    system    of 

hemispheric  defense. 

At  the  Conference,  and  in  prep- 
arations for  it.  the  administration  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  em- 
brace tlie  concept  of  an  OAS  stron; 
enouuh  to  remove  any  reason  for  future 
unilateral  action  in  the  hemisphere  on 
the  part  of  any  American  nation.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  inter- 
American  system  demand  the  true  com- 
mitment of  all  to  collective  security. 
Never  should  the  OAS  be  treated  as  an 
instrument  which  any  of  its  members 
can  use  or  ignore  at  its  own  convenience. 

The  United  States  and  all  nations  are 
justified  in  extending  protection  to  their 
own  citizens  endangered  in  foreign  up- 
risings. Tile  first  phase  of  U.S.  opera- 
tions in  the  Dominican  crisis  reflected 
this  just  concern. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
nation  of  the  Or-;anization  of  American 
States  can  afford  the  establishment  of 
another  Communist  dictatorship  in  thi.s 
hemi.-phere — nor  can  any  member  of 
the  OAS  afford  to  .stand  idly  by  while 
an  effort  :'s  made  toward  that  end.  Its 
quick  action  in  the  face  of  potential 
Communist  conquest  in  the  chaos  of  the 
Dominican  revolt  demonstrates  that  the 
administration  understands  this.  And 
even  though  their  position  has  occa- 
sionally been  ob.scured,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  also  know  that  the  ."rpread 
of  communism  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
this  hemisphere.  Their  votes  and  their 
comments  in  the  OAS  have  reflected  a 
genuine  understanding  of  the  need  for 
action  in  the  Dominican  crisis. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  adminis- 
tration can  help  to  build  the  strength 
of  the  inter-American  system  only  if  it 
fully  appreciates  the  depth  of  and  the 
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reasons  for  the  equally  genuine  Latin 
American  concern  over  recent  U.S.  ac- 
tions in  the  Caribbean.  The  most  valu- 
able asset  in  hemispheric  relations  is  the 
capacity  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
yc — to  view  our  policy  from  Latin  eyes. 
From  this  perspective  there  are  at  least 
five  legitimate  concern.s  over  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  or,  more  par- 
licularly,  over  the  implementation  of 
U.S.  policy.  Each  may  directly  effect 
the  confldcnce  with  which  Latin  govern- 
ments will  greet  U.S.  professions  of  sup- 
port lor  collective  .security  in  the  hemi- 
.^phere. 

First.  The  failure  to  inform  the  OAS 
of  U.S.  intervention  before  it  was  under- 
way was  an  insensitive  oversight.  The 
aommistration  has  repeatedly  stressed 
tiiat  time  was  precious  and  tiiat  it  could 
not  afford  to  wait  for  an  OAS  decision. 
Let  it  be  aiu'eed  that  this  made  OAS 
agreement  to  the  U.S.  action  impractical 
before  the  fact. 

Althougli  President  Kennedy  was  able 
10  secure  OAS  support  for  the  naval 
quarantine  in  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
cr:.-is  in  lo.ss  than  24  houi's.  it  is  clear 
that  the  administration  could  not  have 
waited  this  long  in  the  current  crisis. 
But.  at  the  very  least,  it  could  have  in- 
iormed  the  OAS  of  its  intentions  before 
they  were  iniplcmcntcn.    The  OAS  could 

have  been  told  that  we  were  going  to  send 
the  marines  in.  that  we  would  prefer  to 
wail  far  un  OAS  decision  but  time  did 
not  allow,  and  that  we  hoped  that  a 
force  authorized  by  the  OAS — which  in 
all  likohhood  would  have  included  U.S. 
force.i-'-could  assume  resixmsibility  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  course  might  not  have  been  fully 
satisfactory  either,  but  it  would  have 
provided  evidence  of  our  good  intentions. 
The  couise  the  administration  followed 
seemed,  to  many  Latin  Americans,  tan- 
tamount to  saying  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemasphere  that  we  did  not  really  care 
what  they  thou!i;ht. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  agree  there  were  perhaps 
tv,o  courses  of  action  we  could  have  fol- 
lowed: One,  we  discussed  the  importance 
of  informing  the  OAS  of  the  action  we 
were  going  to  take;  and  a  second  pos- 
sible course  in  addition  to  the  first  would 
have  been  to  request  the  OAS  to  send 
observers  with  our  forces  as  they  went 
ashore.  This  could  have  been  done  very 
promptly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  either  one  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  gentleman  would 
have  been  a  more  correct  course  of 
action. 

The  difference  between  notification 
and  nonnotification  may  seem  subtle  to 
tnany  but  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  maintaining  the  psychological  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
within  which  real  political  and  economic 
progress  is  possible  throughout  the  hem- 
isphere. 

Second.  The  vast  number  of  U.S. 
troops  used  seems  disproportionate  to 
the  need.  The  latest  reports  indicate 
that  there  have  been  23,000  U.S.  troops 
in  Santo  Domingo. 


Latin  Americans  understandably  tend 
to  equate  the  contemporary  U.S.  actions 
with  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Caribbean 
area  earlier  in  the  century — mterven- 
tion  broadly  resented  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  United  States  landed 
sizable  contingents  of  troops  in  Panama 
in  J903.  in  Cuba  in  1906,  in  Mexico  in 
1914,  in  Haiti  in  1915,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1916,  and  in  Nicaragua  in 
1927.  On  some  occasions  the  troops  re- 
mained for  many  yeai's.  But  there  were 
fewer  U.S.  forces  used  in  all  of  these  epi- 
sodes combined  than  in  the  current  Do- 
minican crisis. 

It  has  not  been  made  clear  why  a  force 
of  this  size  is  necessary.  Perhaps  the 
immediate  threat  demanded  it;  perhaps 
the  administration  has  desired  to  deter 
other  Castro-backed  efforts  through  a 
determined  demonstration  of  purpose. 
Some,  but  certainly  not  all,  of  the  23,000 
were  required  to  facilitate  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  4,000  civilians  evacuated  from 

the  island  during  the  first  phase  of  U.S. 
operations.  In  any  event,  further  clari- 
fication of  the  need  of  a  U.S.  presence 
in  such  numbers  is  essential.  Without 
a  persuasive  explanation,  Latin  American 
fears  wiU  persi-st.  We  mu.st  always  re- 
member that  the  exerci.se  of  North 
American  military  strength  which  serves 
as  a  protective  shield  for  the  hemisphere 
may,  to  Latin  Americans,  be  reminiscent 
of  a  paternalism  which  they  had  hoped 
had  ended  long  ago. 

Third.  The    U.S.    presentation    of   the 

imminent  dangers  of  Communist  capture 
of  the  Dominican  revolution  has  not  been 
sufliciently  documented  to  gain  full  and 
unquestioning  support.  Latin  Americans 
frequently  believe  that  the  Uniced  States 
is  unduly  anxious  to  ascribe  Communist 
direction  to  any  popular  manifestations 
of  the  social  and  economic  revolution  in 
which  the  entire  continent  is  absorbed. 
It  is  vital,  therefore,  for  the  United  States 
to  document  with  precision  the  evidence 
which  proves  its  case  in  any  instance 
where  it  either  asks  for  multilateral  ac- 
tion or  feels  it  must  act  alone  in  the  face 
of  Communist  efforts  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  implementation  of  administration 
policy  in  the  Dominican  crisis  has  created 
questions  in  Latin  America — questions 
which  more  careful  explanation  could 
have  avoided.  The  suddenness  with 
which  the  purpose  of  U.S.  intervention 
was  changed  from  protecting  U.S.  lives 
to  preventing  a  Communist  takeover  in- 
evitably raised  some  doubts  in  Latin 
minds.  Identification  of  58  Communists 
in  the  rebel  movement,  including  some 
with  Cuban  traimng,  certainly  justifies 
the  need  for  concern,  but  it  does  not  serve 
as  proof  to  skeptical  eyes  of  the  need  for 
a  massive  inter\'ention  by  the  United 
States. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to 
convince  all  who  doubt  U.S.  motives  or 
wisdom  of  the  factual  basis  of  our  pol- 
icies. But  the  public  presentation  of  the 
case  should  be  made — and  it  should  be 
full,  consistent,  and  unemotional. 

Fourth.  U.S.  policy  has  regrettably 
been  accompanied  by  occasional  ten- 
dencies toward  the  patronizing  attitude 
to  which  the  Latin  American  have  be- 
come understandably  sensitive  through 
the  long  histoi-y  of  hemispheric  relations. 
Particularly    in    times    of    stress    U.S. 


spokesmen  must  be  doubly  careful  not  to 
use  ambiguous  language  which  may  lead 
to  misunderstanding. 

During  the  Dominican  crisis  oflacial 
UJS.  pronotmcements  have  permitted  two 
unfortunate  interpretations:  First,  that 
because  of  Latin  insufficiencies,  only  the 
United  States  can  adequately  protect  the 
hemisphere  and  its  peoples;  second,  that 
there  is  something  noble  about  U.S.  in- 
ter\'ention. 

Two  examples  will  suffice.  First, 
when  Ambassador  Harriman,  one  of  otff 
Nations  most  highly  respected  states- 
men, left  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  7  he 
was  reported  to  have  said: 

President  Johnson  should  never  again  be 
put  in  the  position  of  having  to  act  utUlat- 
erally  to  protect  the  seciirlty  of  the 
liemispliere   against   Communist  subversion. 

The  choice  of  language  was  unfor- 
tunate because  it  allowed,  by  inference, 
unintended  criticism  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans— in  the  sense  that  they  had  some- 
how placed  the  U.S.  President  in  this 
unenviable  position.  What  appears  to 
be  an  effort  to  fix  blame  is  one  of  the 
most  common  obstacles  to  agreement 
when  crises  occur.  In  inter-American 
relations  the  result  can  be  disastrous. 

On  May  3,  at  the  AFLr-CIO  building, 
the  President  nostalgically  referred  to  a 
favorite  quotation  of  his  childhood  from 
the  19th  centui-y  Massachusetts  Senator, 
George  Frisbie  Hoar.  The  passage 
read : 

I  have  seen  tlie  glories  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, and  mountain  and  river;  I  have  seen 
the  sunset  on  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  full 
moon  rise  over  Mont  Blanc.  But  the  fairest 
vision  on  which  these  eyes  ever  looked  was 
the  flag  of  my  country  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  President,  no  doubt,  meant  only 
to  convey  his  pride  in  the  willingness  of 
U.S.  boys  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  just 
cause.  But  the  statement,  in  the  im- 
mediate context  of  the  Dominican  crisis, 
may  give  rise  to  the  fears  and  fearsome 
memories  of  Latin  peoples.  To  them  the 
thought  of  the  U.S.  flag  in  a  foreign  land 
is  vividly  reminiscent  of  the  gunboat 
diplomacy  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  first  part 
of  this  centui-y.  Today's  pride  in  coun- 
try has  little  in  common  with  the  less 
restrained  nationalism  of  a  less  compli- 
cated age,  but  we  must  not  assume  that 
this  is  clear  to  all. 

Fifth.  The  admiiiistration  has  unin- 
tentionally encouraged  the  impression 
that  it  has  only  limited  confidence  in 
the  OAS,  even  after  the  Organization 
had  assumed  significant  responsibility  in 
the  Dominican  crisis.  After  landing  its 
forces  the  United  Stat^  encouraged  the 
OAS  to  act.  The  OAS  did  act  by  send- 
ing a  special  mission  to  Santo  Domingo 
to  work  for  stability,  but  subsequent  ac- 
t^pns  may  have  led  many  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  question  the  depth  of  U.S.  sin- 
cerity in  encouraging  the  OAS  to  imder- 
take  responsibility  in  the  crisis. 

First.  On  May  14.  in  the  UN.  Se- 
curity Council  the  United  States  voted 
in  favor  of  a  U.N.  mission  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  In  the  eyes  of  many  Latin 
Americans,  including  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  OAS  mission,  there  was  no 
need  for  a  U.N.  mission  because  the  OAS 
had  assumed  responsibility.  A  U.S.  ab- 
stention at  the  U.N.  might  have  been 
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bc:tcr  evidence  of  the  faith  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  the  regional  defense  system 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Second.  On  May  16,  the  United  States, 
vviiliout  prior  consultation  with  the  OAS, 
sent  it^s  own  mission  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  seek  stabihty.  While  the 
presence  of  Messcrs.  Bundy,  Mi;un, 
Vance,  and  Vaughn  no  doubt  under- 
scored tlie  determination  of  the  admin:.^- 
tration  in  finding  a  just  and  lasting  set- 
tlement of  the  crisis,  it  also  may  have 
further  undermined  the  effectiveness  of 
the  OAS  mission. 

After  the  arri\al  of  both  the  U.N.  and 
U.S.  mis.4ons.  the  OAS  mission  rcsit;ned. 

Tiie  Eiseniiower.  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son administrations  have  all  sought  to 
strength.en  the  machinery  of  the  OAS  to 
deal  witlx  the  subtle  but  very  real  threat 
which  Communist . Mbvcrsion  presents  to 
the  hemisphere.  Tiie  Dominican  crisis, 
by  demonstratmg  the  need  for  greater 
speed  in  the  reaction  time  of  the  Organi- 
zation, may  in  one  sense  have  had  a 
positive  effect  in  this  direction.  But  the 
implementation  of  U.S.  policy,  as  de- 
scribed above,  may  have  had  the  opposite 
effect  by  raising  serious  doubts  in  Latin 
America  over  our  sincerity  when  we 
plead  for  a  strengthened  system  of  col- 
lective security. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  forthcoming  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  in  it^  eiTorts  to  minimize 
the  long-range  effects  of  the  unilateral 
U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  to  maximize  the  opportunities 
to  build  a  stronger  inter-American  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  United  States  is  passive  and 
apathetic  toward  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  OAS  to  meet  threats 
to  hemispheric  security  through  collec- 
tive action,  the  Latin  American  nations 
may  lose  all  confidence  in  U.S.  inten- 
tions. The  results  would  be  cata- 
strophic. Every  aspect  of  U.S.  relations 
within  the  hemisphere  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  most  profound  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Most  importantly,  the  United 
States  might  deny  itself  the  opportunity 
to  be  identified  with  the  broad  social 
and  economic  revolution  throughout  the 
hemisphere  and  might  no  longer  have 
the  opportunity  to  encourage  that  revo- 
lution in  directions  which  conduce  to- 
ward stable  and  progressive  democracy. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  welcomes  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  OAS  to  meet  threats 
to  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere  through 
a  .system  of  mutual  security,  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  Dominican  situation  may 
be  minimised  and  the  capacity  to  meet 
future  crises  increased.  Many  Latin 
Americans  constnie  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Dominican  crisis  as  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  the  multilateral  approach  to 
problems  in  the  hemisphere,  as  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  Latin  American  part- 
ners. The  United  States  must  leave  no 
doubt  that  its  commitment  to  the  multi- 
lateral approach  is  unabated  and  unqual- 
ified. We  must  embrace  the  concept  of 
a  much-strengthened  OAS  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  act,  to  act  swiftly,  and  to  act 
decisively. 


The  Inter-American  Conference  will 
afford  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  the  Conference  was  orig- 
inally called  at  the  initiative  of  Latin 
governments  to  discuss  changes  to 
strengthen  the  OAS  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic matters.  The  meetings  of  the 
OAS  Ministers  on  the  Dominican  cri.'^is 
have  indicated  clearly  thivt  the  Latin 
Americans  desire  to  strenjahcn  the  Or- 
ganization so  that  no  naiion  will  feel 
required  to  act  alone  to  pBcserve  hcmi- 
splieric  security.  In  fact,  taie  process  of 
changing  tiie  U.S.  "pre.-^eiKT"  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  an  OAS  "presence" 
may  be  a  natural  prelude  tio  further  in- 
stitutional steps  to  slrtr.gthcu  the 
Orgr.nization. 

The  United  States  .should:  welcome  and 
support  OAS  reforms  which  might  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  The  Foreiivn  Ministers  could  be 
required  to  meet  at  lca.st  tmnually  and 
not  only  under  crisis  colidit.ons.  At 
present  they  meet  in  emc  nioncit-s  or  in 
very  infrequent  Inter-American  Confer- 
ences. The  last  regularly  scheduled  In- 
ter-American Conference  was  in  1954. 

Second.  The  existing  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee  could  be  t-ivcn  ex- 
panded authority  to  act  to  avoid  the  use 
of  force  between  members  through  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  At 
present  this  Committee,  wliicii  operates 
only  to  moderate  between  members  in 
di.spute,  cannot  even  do  thte  without  the 
approval  of  both  disputing  parties.  It 
might  be  beneficial  to  make  its  opera- 
tions more  flexible  by  permitting  its  in- 
volvement upon  the  approval  of  any 
single  member,  by  encournging  its  in- 
volvement in  situations  where  di.'^putes 
can  be  anticipated  and  by  providing  it 
a  modest  operating  budget. 

Third.  A  new  pennarrnt  Security 
Committee  could  bo  created  to  act  with 
speed  and  authority  in  finy  instance 
where  elements  external  to  the  licml- 
sphere,  a  dispute  between  members,  or 
events  within  any  mcmber"|;  territory'  di- 
rectly jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  existing  Peace  Com- 
mittee seiwes  only  to  eificouraee  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between 
two  members.  There  should  also  be  a 
permanent  committee  whicii  represents 
the  OAS  Foreign  Ministers,  and  wliich, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Secre- 
tary General,  can  claim  jtirisdiction  in 
any  crisis  which  threatens  the  .security 
of  the  hemisphere.  It  could  act  in  ad- 
vance of  a  full  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  and  subsequently  could  super- 
vise the  execution  of  their  d(x;isions. 
Such  a  committee  miaht  liave  obviated 
the  U.S.  conclusion  that  the  OAS  could 
not  have  acted  with  .sufficient  speed  to 
prevent  a  calamity  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Fourth.  The  Secretariat  of  the  OAS 
could  be  greatly  strengthened  in  author- 
ity and  function,  including  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  General  to  help  initiate 
limited  action  in  the  peacekeeping  field 
in  advance  of  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters. At  present  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Secretariat 
are  extremely  limited.  The  requirement 
for  speed,  which  was  so  evident  in  the 


Dominican  crisis,  suggests  greater  au- 
thority for  the  permanent  staff  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  new  Security  Com- 
mittee in  anticipation  of  early  approval 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers.  Obviously  the 
office  and  jhisoii  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral must  retain  the  full  confidence  of 
( .icli  member  that  his  actions  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  all. 

Fifth.  A  small,  permanent  OAS  peace- 
keeping force  could  bq.  created  for  u.sc  in 
disputes  between  m(  iiiDeis  or,  even  more 
importantly,  in  cases  where  elements 
alien  to  the  hemisphere  tlireaten  the 
.security  of  any  member.  Such  a  force 
would  liave  been  ideal  in  the  Dominican 
crisis;  and  an  OAS  force  formed  to  re- 
place U.S.  troops  in  Santo  Domingo  can 
be  a  natural  predecessor  tc  a  permanent 
force.  The  force  would  best  be  fully  in- 
ternationalized and  on  a  standby  basis 
under  OAS  command.  The  force  wouU 
be  imder  the  ultimate  command  of  the 
OAS  Foreign  Ministers,  but  the  Secretary 
General  and  a  new  Security  Commiitce, 
under  the  revised  structure  described 
above,  might  be  given  the  authority  to 
order  its  limited  use  where  time  was  of 
the  essence  and* the  Foreign  Ministers 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  meet. 

Sixth.  Long-range  OAS  reform  could 
retlect  a  .separation  of  economic  and  po- 
litical i.s.sues.  A  plethora  of  bureaucratic 
institutions  serves  no  useful  purpose,  but 
the  artificial  centralization  of  vastly  com- 
plex and  essentially  distinct  programs 
may  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  each. 
The  present  highly  centralized  O.'^S 
structure  may  not  distingui.sh  adequately 
between  political  and  economic  concerns. 
Many  Latin  Americans  advocate  separate 
and  major  OAS  structures  for  each,  and 
tlie  United  States  should  v.elcome  moves 
In  th.at  direction.  If  a  decentralization 
of  OAS  functions  were  to  come  about  it 
might  be  possible  and  desirable  to  take 
the  centers  of  OAS  economic  ai.d  social 
activities  out  of  Wa.^hiiifrton  and  cstat)- 
li.'-h  the  appropriate  institutions  in  Latin 
America  itself. 

Not  all.  and  perhaps  none,  of  these 
major  changes  can  be  fully  explored  and 
piven  effect  at  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference. But  the  hemisphere  has  a  new 
opportunity  to  make  a  new  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  mutual  security  and 
multilateral  action.  For  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  is  a  nece.ssity  be- 
cause it  has  risked  not  only  its  prestige 
but  the  hemisphere's  capacity  for  col- 
lective security  through  It^  necessary  re- 
sponse to  recent  actions  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Tlie  long-term  interests,  as  well  as  the 
.short-term  interests,  of  the  United  States 
favor  a  new  national  commitment  to  a 
strengthened  OAS.  The  relations  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  next  two 
decades  will  provide  a  continuing  test  of 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
nations  in  the  throes  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  In  the  preservation  of 
their  freedom.  Tlie  challenge  facing  this 
country  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
welcome  the  growing  independence  and 
political  maturity  of  the  developing  Latin 
nations  as  a  new  source  of  strength  with- 
in the  Western  World. 
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The  United  States  cannot  .shut  its  eyes 
to  reality  and  to  the  future  as  well.  It 
must  encourage  change  and  the  progress 
of  others. 

It  must  recognize  that  a  vital  and 
thriving  and  strong  Latin  America  is  an 
impetus  to  an  even  more  vital  and  thriv- 
ing and  strong  hemisphcie.  If  we  choose 
lo^mbrace  the  future  we  will  .seek  hemi- 
spheric institutions  v.hich  reflect  the  po- 
tential strength  of  the  Latin  nations.  We 
must  encourage  tiie  day  when  mutual 
hemisi)heric  security  provides  precisely 
tliat.  To  hasten  that  day,  we  must  seek 
common  policies  on  common  problems 
through  dedication  to  the  common  cau.se 
of  all  who  cherish  freedom. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
^ould  like  to  say  that  I  heartily  concur 
in  what  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said  and  want  to  as.sociate  my- 
self with  his  very  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible remarks  in  tliis  critical  area  of 
oiu-  national  life  and  of  the  life  of  the 
international  community,  particularly 
the  life  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
coir.pliment  the  gentleman  for  the  really 
outstanding  job  which  he  has  done  in 
bringing  these  matters  and  problems  and 
positive  suggestions  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 


NEGRO  VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WHITES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
feERT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggo:<ner]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  there 
Tore  three  stories  printed  under  a  single 
heading,  all  dealing  with  incidents  in 
which  mobs  of  Negroes,  armed  with 
switchblade  knives,  nail-studded  boards 
£»nd  rocks,  attacked  whites  in  widely 
.scattered  areas  of  the  Nation.  One  of 
ihe.'5e  attacks  was  upon  a  policeman 
while  he  was  performing  his  duty. 

I  have  waited  patiently  for  someone  to 
take  the  floor  and  urge  Federal  marshals 
be  sent  to  New  York  and  Milwaukee  and 
New  Orleans  to  protect  these  victims  of 
mob  rule.  But  those  who  shed  crocodile 
tears  over  the  violence  stirred  up  by  out- 
side agitators  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
are  .strangely  quiet  now  that  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot. 

I  have  waited  patiently,  too.  for  those 
Members,  particularly  in  the  other  body, 
who  have  been  so  vocal  in  their  cry  for 
larger  and  larger  sums  for  larger  and 
"*T2Tger  pohce  forces  to  repel  some  of  these 
attacks.  None  of  them  have,  as  far  as  I 
know,  deplored  the  manhandling  of  this 
policeman  in  New  York  mentioned  in  the 
first  stoi-y.  It  causes  one  to  wonder  what 
th(j  puriwse  of  higher  police  budgets  is 
if.  at  the  same  time,  these  mobs  are  en- 
coilraged  to  take  to  the  streets  and  obey 
only  those  laws  that  suit  their  whim 
and  fancy. 

The  professional  agitators  in  CORE. 
tlie  NAACP,  SNIC,  and  SCLC  and  others 
have  predicted  another  long,  hot  summer 
of  their  racial  violence.  If  these  three 
stories  are  harbingers  of  what  is  to  come, 


I  will  sincerely  regret  it  but  I  wiU  be,  at 
the  same  time,  glad  these  pigeons  are 
not  coming  home  to  roost  because  of  any 
action  I  have  taken. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
three  stories  I  have  mentioned. 
Mob  Attacks  Policeman,  Frees  Arrested 

Kegp.o 
Kkw  York,  May  22  — A  ch.inting.  shouting 
mob  of  200  Negroes  surrounded  and  attacked 
a  while  policeman  in  the  Bronx  last  night 
aiiti  released  a  Negro  prisoner  the  policeman 
lu.d  apprehended.  A  white  grocer  who  tried 
to  lielp  the  policeman  w.is  stabbed  in  the 
back   and   critically   wounded. 

Four  persons  were  arrested  as  a  result  of 
the  .-issault  and  later  attacks  on  other  police- 
men and  detectives  stemming  from  the 
incident. 

The  mob  surrounded  Patrolman  Philip 
Sicgel,  43,  and  hit  him  with  a  pop  bottle 
belore  his  prisoner  fled  from  the  scene. 

Later,  two  detectives  and  a  patrolman, 
.seeking  witnesses,  were  attacked  by  two  men 
and  a  woman,  who  were  arrested. 

The  trouble  started  when  Slegel  spotted 
two  Negroe."?  breaking  the  window  of  a  shop 
and  caught  one  of  them  after  a  chase. 

He  took  the  youth  back  to  the  furniture 
store  and  telephoned  police  station  for  a 
patrol  car. 

Soon  the  mob  milled  around  Slegel  and  be- 
gan chanting.  "Let  him  go." 

When  the  policeman  tried  to  put  hand- 
cuifs  on  the  suspect,  he  wtis  struck  from 
behind  and  shoved  to  the  ground.  The 
suspect  started  to  run.  Siegel  drew  his  gun, 
fired  a  warning  shot  In  the  air  and  again 
caught  the  suspect. 

Once  again  the  mob  closed  In  on  Siegel  and 
chanted,  "Why  did  you  shoot?"  and  "Let 
him  go." 

One  of  the  mob.  armed  with  a  soda  pop 
bottle,  st-epped  forward  and  told  Siegel, 
"we're  going  to  take  him  away  from  you." 

He  hit  Siegel  on  the  hand  with  the  bottle 
and  the  prisoner  broke  free  and  fled. 

Siegel,  his  gun  pointed   at  the  mob,  was 

b.-icking  awav  when  he  heard  a  voice  behind 

him  saying,  '"'All  right,  officer,  I'm  with  you." 

"I  didn't  turn   because  I  wanted  to  keep 

facing  the  crowd,"  Siegel  said. 

He  explained  that  the  voice  was  that  of 
the  grocer,  Enrique  Negron. 

As  police  reinforcements  arrived  on  tlie 
scene,  the  mob  scattered  and  Negron  was 
found  sprawled  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  stab 
wound. 

Edward  Collins.  18,  whom  the  policeman 
identified  as  one  of  his  attackers,  was  among 
the  arrested,  charged  with  felonious  assault. 


they  said,  one  of  the  Negroes  threw  a  rock 
through  the  car's  rear  window.  They  got 
out  of  the  car  and  the  fight  followed. 


HOSTILE 


Milwaukee 

At  le;vst  50  persons  looked  on  without  help- 
ing as  youths  armed  with  a  switchblade 
knife,  a  naU-studdsd  board,  and  a  chunk  of 
concrete  beat  three  motorcyclists  Friday 
night,  police  reported  yesterday. 

Samuel  Hicks,  43,  suffered  a  broken  Jaw 
and  was  knocked  unconscious  during  the 
attack.  Donald  Peterson,  29,  was  cut  and 
bruised  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  23,  was  also 
bruised. 

The  victims  jye  white.  They  said  the 
four  teenage  boys  who  attacked  them  were 
Negro. 


ARMED   FORCES   SPECIAL 
PTRE  DUTY  PAY 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee? 

There  was  on  objection. 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  payment  of  special  hostile  fire  duty 
pay  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  Vietnam 
and  the  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

The  guerrilla  warfare  in  Vietnam 
knows  no  specific  geographical  confines. 
Enemy  infiltration  deep  into  the  South 
Vietnam  interior  is  not  unusual  and  the 
resulting  dangers  do  exist  throughout  the 
entire  area.  Ships  operating  in  adjacent 
waters  are  always  subject  to  attack,  as 
well. 

Although  we  grant  exemptions  from 
income  tax  to  those  military  personnel 
serving  anywhere  in  the  Vietnam  theater, 
we  currently  provide  combat  pay  only 
to  those  on  the  "firing  line."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  in  comparison,  the 
State  Department  pays  all  its  personnel 
serving  in  Vietnam  a  25-percent  base 
pay  bonus  and  is  considering  a  raise  to 
50  percent.  This  is  the  maximum  au- 
thorized payment  which  indicates  that 
the  State  Department  considers  the  en- 
tire Vietnam  theater  to  be  a  maximum 
danger  zone.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  the  Congress  move  rapidly  to 
favorably  act  on  my  bill.  Its  passage 
will  serve  well  to  appropriately  compen- 
sate our  service  personnel  there  and 
bolster  the  morale  of  their  families  at 
home. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  special  pay  for  duty  sub- 
ject to  hostile  fire,  as  provided  In  section  310 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  for  any  month 
in  which  he  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  and 
serves  In  Vietnam,  or  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto  described  In  Executive  Order  11216, 
dated  April  24,  1965. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
Act  shall  cease  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date 
the  President  by  Executive  order  determines 
that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  members  thereof  are  no  longer  engaged 
in  combat  In  Vietnam  and  the  waters  adja- 
cent thereto. 


New  Orleans 

A  fist  fight  between  a  group  of  young 
whites  and  Negroes  at  a  bus  stop  In  New 
Orleans  e.arly  yesterday  resulted  In  the  fatal 
stabbing  of  one  of  the  white  men. 

Frederick  Riehm,  21,  New  Orleans,  died  in 
a  hospital  a  short  time  after  being  stabbed 
in  the  chest. 

The  white  teenagers  said  they  were  In  a 
car  with  Rlehm  and  drove  past  a  btis  stop 
where  six  young  Negroes  were  standing  when. 


A  SALUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed  this  week  as  Small 
Business  Week.  The  American  small 
businessman  is  as  important  today,  iii 
tJus  era  of  industrial  plants,  to  the 
;  row  ill  and  stability  of  this  country's 
economy  as  he  has  ever  been  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  American  resources. 
Th"  American  small  businessman  repre- 
sents one  of  the  few  remaining  vcstisTCS 
of  individuali.-;m,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
contributing:  to  the  ereater  national  ef- 
forts as  a  partner  in  the  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise  system. 

Wo  are  all  aware  of  the  problems  which 
are  besetlins'  the  small  business  commu- 
nity and  threatenin?T  the  very  existence 
of  the  small  businessman.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House,  on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve,  is  working  to  determine  what  are 
the  needs  of  our  small  businesses  and 
to  jQin  in  their  efforts  to  meet  these 
needs  in  the  rapidly  chanfdn?  structure 
of  the  local  business  communities. 

The  small  businessmen  are  not.  how- 
ever, merely  caught  up  in  individual  con- 
cerns and  self-preservation.  They  have 
come  forward  to  offer,  on  an  interna- 
tional level,  the  daring.  Initiative,  and  in- 
ventiveness which  have  mnde  them  a 
movinrx  force  in  the  development  of  this 
country  in  a  cooperative  program  hold- 
in?  threat  promise. 

The  foreign  aid  program  .has  placed 
increa^in?  emphasis  on  the  role  that  can 
be  played  by  pnvate  fu-ms  in  our  assist- 
ance effoi-ts  for  economic  development 
around  the  world.  By  sharing  the  ex- 
perience that  we  have  gained,  on  a  pcr- 
son-to-person  basis,  we  can  impress  upon 
the  people  of  the  developing  nations  the 
singular  importance  of  the  individual's 
efforts  in  building  a  stable  government 
and  a  sound  economy. 

This  past  year,  some  of  our  American 
small  busines-smen  picked  up  this  chal- 
lenge and  very  successfully. 

Working  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration under  an  interagency 
agreement.  AID  brought  toget'ner  a  num- 
ber of  small  businessmen.  T^^'o  groups, 
of  six  to  eight  earh,  went  to  Tunisia. 
Their  mission  was  to  see  if  they  could 
find  opportunities  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman of  Tunisia  in  the  development 
of  his  counti-y  and  to  join  with  the 
Tunisians  to  develop  joint  small  business 
enterprises. 

The  results  were  surprising  and  en- 
couraging. The  groups  and  AID  were 
surprised  to  find  ready  acceptance  for  a 
neophyte  program  which,  in  all  of  the 
yeai-s  of  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams, had  never  been  tried  before. 
T'ney  were  encouraged  by  the  immediate 
aciion  taken  through  this  cooperative 
eflort. 

Out  of  the  first  gi'oup.  one  man  has 
obtained  an  investment  survey  guaran- 
tee and  proceeded  with  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  a  project  for  millwork  with 
his  Tunisian  paitners. 

Three  of  the  second  group  have  or- 
ganized an  American-Tunisian  small 
business  development  corporation  and 
intend  to  invest  in  two  established  small 
Tunisian  m.anufacturing  concerns.  This 
is  an  American  corporation  to  which 


these  three  have  contribuCii'd  their  own 
capital. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  In  a 
country  which  had  not  previously  been 
interested  in  developing  tlir  private  sec- 
tor. And.  when  the  .stx^ond  group  went 
to  Tunisia,  a  quasi-govcrnnacntal  at:ency 
tliere  was  willing  to  pa.vj  their  travel 
expenses. 

The  possibilities  and  iiromise  whirh 
this  proizram  holds  have  opened  new 
avenues  heretofore  uncxpldrcd  in  imple- 
menting foreign  assistance.  In  talking 
wiLli  these  rroup.T  after  tliry  returned 
from  Tunisia.  AID  officials  have  devel- 
oped a  number  of  projects  to  encourarc 
private  endeavor  among  the  Tunisians. 
These  projects  will  rcquiro  only  a  small 
American  investment,  but  will  retain 
the  spirit,  engendered  by  these  small 
businessmen,  of  a  joint  undertaking  with 
the  Tunisians  in  a  small  business  ven- 
ture. 

This  international  cooixrativc  effcrt 
is  only  one  illustration  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  are  being  made  today,  na- 
tionally and  internationally,  by  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  country. 

There  are  4.6  million  .small  businesses 
in  the  United  States.  They  make  up 
more  than  95  percent  of  our  business 
population,  account  for  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  business  activity,  and  provide 
employment  for  30  million  of  our  people. 

In  western  Massachusetts,  the  small 
businessman  is  an  important  and  re- 
spected member  of  his  community  and 
plays  an  active  role  in  community  plan- 
ning and  activities.  He  ts  essential  to 
the  employment  of  the  people  of  that 
area,  to  the  economy  of  the  State,  New 
England,  and  the  country.  Massachu- 
setts prides  herself  in  a  hit^hly  diversi- 
fied business  economy,  an  economy  that 
could  not  do  without  the  small  business- 
man and  his  contribution,  whether  it  be 
the  manufacture  of  a  precision  compo- 
nent or  a  heavy  machine  part,  which 
serves  daily  to  maintain  and  stimulate 
that  economy. 

There  could  be  no  healthier  sitin  of  the 
progressive  outlook  of  the  small  business- 
men across  the  count  r\-  than  their  efforts 
in  the  Timisian  project.  I.  for  one.  will 
work  for  a  program  for  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  this  country  wlxlch  will  insure 
they  will  not  be  lost  to  u.s,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  in  this  Con- 
gress, in  a  salute  to  the  small  business- 
men of  this  country. 


FOR  CLOSER  TIES 


Mr.   QUILLEN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

^rom  Massachusetts   fMr.  Morse]   may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  several 
months  Massachusetts  has  been  engaged 
in  a  Partners  of  the  Alliance  effort  with 
the  Colombian  Department  of  Antioquia. 
A  team  of  Massachttsetts  citizens  visited 


Antioquia  last  December  and  came  back 
with  a  series  of  recommendations  for 
Massachusetts  help  in  further  encour- 
ai'.in::  the  tradition  of  self-help,  local 
hiltlative,  and  private  participation  in 
the  development  process  in  that  region 
of  Colombia. 

The  pro.'  ram  in  M  i.s.sachusetts  is  di- 
rected by  AJithnny  Faunee,  of  Lincoln, 
Mass..  a  dh-ector  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  lie  is  as.sisted 
by  a  committee  of  leading  citizens  from 
all  .ispects  of  Massachusetts  life.  Among 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee 
is  Charles  J.  Lewin.  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times. 

Followiii',  a  mcetin<;  of  the  executive 
committee  in  Boston  last  week,  Mr. 
Lewin's  paper  included  a  thoughtful,  en- 
thusiastic editorial  about  the  iirospecls  of 
tlie  Massachusetts-Antioquia  iiartner- 
sliip.  I  would  like  to  call  his  editorial  of 
May  23  to  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
including  it  in  the  Congression.\l 
Itici  ord: 

Ft>u  Closer  Ties 

Iiiitl.illy.  Senator  Kkn.nedy.  Democrat,  of 
Massachxiijett.'?,  nnct  Ilcprcseiitatlve  Morsk, 
Republican,  of  M,issachusett.s.  became  Inter- 
e.^ted  ill  a  Partners  of  the  AUiancc  program 
for  Ma.'=sacliu£clts.  an  cfTort  cie.slgiied  to  in- 
crc. u;o  personal  uncierataiiding  (U  and  coop- 
eration In  the  achievement  of  the  goals  ol 
th.c  Alli,incc  for  Progress.  8enator  !S.alton- 
STALi,.  Republican,  of  Mai^^acliutettj;.  also 
lent  Ills  sri;)port. 

Tlie  "partners  program"'  is  aimed  at  devel- 
oping lon^r-terni  rel.itionships  between  po- 
litical svtbdivisioii.s  in  the  United  States  and 
tlioso  in  La.tin  America,  with  empliasls  ca 
privatc-£ect(;r  cooperation. 

A  group  of  leading  Bay  State  citizens  was 
Invited  to  t;cr\e  on  the  executive  committee 
of  a  Massachu.sctts-AJitioquia  Partners  vi  the 
Alliance  program.  Antioquia.  a  dcpartnicr.t 
of  Colombia,  was  chosen  because  of  its  simi- 
larity to  Massachusetts  in  its  industrial  and 
urban  patterns. 

Last  December,  the  executive  committee's 
srirvev  team,  headed  by  Dr.  Martin  Lydon. 
president  of  Lowell  Technologlcial  Institute, 
made  a  2-week  visit  to  Antioquia.  As  a  re- 
sult. It  has  produced  an  Interesting  report 
and  cert.ain  initial  conclusions. 

How  can  Bay  Staters  help  Antioqulans? 
By  developi.ng  vocational  education  mate- 
rials with  tlie  use  of  Bay  State  products,  and 
making  them  available  to  CARE,  the  Peace 
Corps,  etc..  which  already  are  working  in  the 
area. 

Massachusetts  manufacturers  of  recrea- 
tional equipment.  Including  soccer  ball?. 
children's  records  and  Indoor  games,  might 
be  willing  to  contribute  some  of  this  mate- 
rial, or  Bay  State  service  organizations  could 
develop  programs  to  collect  some  of  these 
items. 

On  a  long-range  ba.sis.  Antioquia's  School 
of  Administration  and  Finance,  located  in 
Medellin.  the  capital — population  700.000 — 
can  use  planning  assistance  and  advice  in 
bringing  the  emerging  technological  phase 
of  its  program  into  balance.  To  develop  a 
plan  for  acquisition  of  "teaching  machinery." 
the  survey  team  recommends  sending  f.u 
e.xpert  in  technical  education  to  Mcdcllin  to 
a.sse.ss  needs  and  availability  of  modern 
equipment. 

In  addition,  books,  drafting  materials  ar.d 
professional  guidance  in  collecting  voltimcs 
for  mechanical,  electrical,  and  textile  engi- 
neering l;br:iries  are  reqtiired,  and  the  Bay 
State  could  supply  all  of  these  from  private 
sources. 

There  Is  great  need  for  exchanges  of  per- 
sons at  aJl  levels,  possibly  starting  with  jun- 
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lor  executives.  Tlie  recommendations  call 
for  a  l-ye;Lr  visit  by  Antloquliuis.  to  observe 
our  "tradition  of  social  responsibility  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  buslnesa  commu- 
nity." 

In  tlic  Uraba  region,  a  rapidly  devclojjing 
agricultural  area,  there  is  "drastic  need"  for 
health,  sanitatloiial,  and  nutritional  assist- 
ance'. The  hurvey  te.arn  sugpests  that  when 
local  residents  Indicate  .a  wilUnBnes.s  t<3  curry 
out  recommendations  made  by  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  expert.';  in  this  urea,  the  Bay  Slate 
"partners  program"  be  ready  to  turn  its  re- 
f.uiirtei;  to  .s(,>lution  of- these  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

The  report  concludes.  "If  we  me  to  do  a 
jot)  of  tlic  (lualily  we  desire,  we  nius.  mobi- 
lii:e  our  many  resources  and  create  public 
awareness  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  M.is.sachu.sett.s  from  such  participa- 
tion •  •  •  including  tui  Increa.scd  under- 
standing of  an  itrea  of  the  world  that  will 
be  crucial  t<j  our  future  security." 

The  partners  prognuii  has  shown  us  the 
way  toward  closer  ties  with  our  new  neigh- 
bor, Antioquia.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  in  the 
B.iy  State  to  lind  the  moans  of  achievement. 


WELCOME  BACK  SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  QUILI^N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Call.^wayI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  exti'aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  vequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
parly  February  the  Senate — and  indeed 
tiic  entire  Congress — has  felt  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Rich.\rd  Russell.  Dur- 
ing the  past  months  this  respected  gen- 
tleman has  been  sorely  missed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  his  AiTned  Services 
Committee,  and  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Wa.'^hington  .scene. 

Therefoie.  I  know  that  the  entire  Con- 
gress was  tremendously  pleased  when 
this  week  the  Senator  from  Georgia  re- 
turned to  our  midst.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  this  great  man  looking  and  feeling 
well,  and  reas-suring  to  know  that  he  is 
back  to  continue  his  long  tradition  of 
leadership  and  high  service  to  Georgia 
and  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  his  countless 
friends  and  admirers,  I  want  to  say  to 
Senator  Russell  "welcome  back." 


THE  LATE  FATHER  E. 
CONWAY.  S.J. 


A. 


Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Kastenmeier]  may  ex- 
tend hi.-^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rr.coM  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

:.Tr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death 
on  Monday  of  Father  E.  A.  Conway.  S.J. 
News  of  his  death  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  cause  of  world  peace.  As  early  as 
1943  he  joined  with  religious  leaders  of 
other  faiths  to  produce  an  Interfaith 
declaration  of  the  principles  for  a  post- 
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war  world.  Since  that  time  he  continued 
to  supEKjrt  and  share  in  ecumenical  efforts 
for  peace,  international  cooperation,  and 
a  world  order  based  on  law.  In  this  re- 
spect, his  years  of  hard  work  and  intense 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  were  fore- 
runners of  Pope  John's  encyclical  and 
ecumenical  effort-s. 

I  first  met  him  when  I  was  a  freshman 
Congressman.  By  that  time  Father  Con- 
way had  spent  almost  two  decades  work- 
ing for  world  peace  and  I  was  delighted  to 
work  with  him  in  this  effort.  As  part  of 
his  concern  for  peace  he  founded  and 
became  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
Peace  Research  on  the  campus  of  Creigh- 
ton  University  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Both  scientists  and  civic  leaders  recog- 
nized his  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  complex  technical,  political,  and 
moral  aspects  of  nuclear  disarmament 
and  they  sought  and  welcomed  his  ad- 
vice and  leadership.  President  Kennedy, 
in  1962,  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  contribution  to  the  creation  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

A  year  ago,  at  the  time  of  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  his  honor  here  in  Washington, 
he  was  widely  prai.sed  for  his  long  sei-v- 
ice  to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Some 
of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Catholic  press  at  that  time  related  his- 
torical items  about  the  peace  movement 
and  his  activities  which  will  int<;rest 
everyone  concerned  with  peace  issues. 
Consequently,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude excei-pts  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Jmie  13,  1964,  issue  of  America: 

To  be  a  frontline  campaigner  for  world 
peace  and  disarmament  without  falling  Into 
mere  pacifism  or  succumbing  t-o  discourage- 
ment is  no  mean  achievement.  In  our  book. 
this  is  the  distinction  of  Father  Edward  A. 
Conw.iy.  S.J..  who  has  devoted  20  and  more 
years  to  the  apostolate  for  a  warless  world. 
And  that,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  many  good 
reasons  why  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace  offered  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  in  Washington.  D.C..  June  2.  1964, 

Only  3  days  before  this  event  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  death  came  to  a  long-time 
friend  of  Father  Conway.  Dr.  Leo  Szilard.  the 
Budapest-born  atomic  scientist  who.  Just  25 
years  ago,  in  a  laboratory  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, completed  the  experiments  that  led 
to  the  unleashing  of  the  terrible  energy 
within  the  uranium  atom. 

Dr.  Szilaord  later  described  that  fateful 
moment  of  discovery:  "We  turned  the  switch, 
w-e  saw  the  flaslies,  we  watched  them  for 
about  10  minutes — and  then  we  switched 
everything  off  and  went  home.  That  night 
I  knew  the  world  was  headed  for  sorrow." 
It  was  March  3,  1939. 

If  war  comes  again,  that  same  knowledge 
can  destroy  the  earth.  For  20  years  Dr. 
Szilard  and  Father  Conway  Joined  their 
voices  In  a  stistained  cry  of  warning. 

But  Father  Conway's  work  for  interna- 
tional peace  antedates  the  nuclear  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  Initiators,  in  the  au- 
ttimn  of  1943,  of  the  "Pattern  for  Peace,"  a 
statement  endorsed  by  high  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish  leaders  as  expressing  the 
minimum  requirements  for  a  Just  and  dura- 
ble peace.  Historians  of  the  peace  move- 
ment In  this  country,  we  are  sure,  will  de- 
scribe th.ls  authoritative  document  as 
marking  a  turning  point  In  American  public 


opinion;  it  prepared  the  way  for  creation  of 
the  United  Nations.  Father  Conway  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  this  Review,  1948-52,  having 
previotisly  served  on  the  staff  of  the  NCWC 
social  action  department.  There  is  no  more 
dedicated  promoter  of  the  peace  ideals  of 
Plus,  John,  and  Paul  in  this  country. 


BEAUTIFICATION  OF  NATION'S 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
.from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  pleasure  to  Introduce,  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson,  four  bills 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty  of 
our  Nation  as  seen  from  its  major  high- 
ways. My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczyn- 
sKi] ,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  is  introducing  identical  bills 
at  this  time  and  he  will  advise  when 
hearings  will  be  held  on  this  legislation. 

President  Johnson  has  launched  a  ma- 
jor consei-vation  and  beautification  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  existing  legisla- 
tion he  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  imdertake  a  "new  and 
substantial  national  effort  to  landscape 

fur  highways  and  provide  places  of  re- 
axation  and  recreation  wherever  our 
roads  run."  In  a  directive  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  President  said: 

As  you  know,  I  believe  the  beauty  of 
America  is  an  Important  part  of  our  heritage. 
Ifor  our  own  sake  and  for  that  of  future  gen- 
erations, we  must  preserve  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  our  countryside  and  provide  fa- 
ilities  for  relaxation  and  recreation. 


I 


To  achieve  these  goals  and  "to  make 
sure  that  the  America  w'e  see  from  these 
major  highways  is  a  beautiful  America," 
the  President  directed  the  Secretary  to 
take  the  following  steps  through  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram: 

Require  that  landscaping  be  made  a 
part  of  all  projects  on  the  Federal  aid 
interstate,  primary,  and  urban  highways. 
These  requirements  should  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  measures  now  taken  for 
prosion  control. 

'  Encourage  the  States  to  a<;quire  land 
or  easements  adjacent  to  highway 
rights-of-way  where  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  beauty  of  our 
countryside  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Request  the  States  to  provide  more 
rest  areas  adjacent  to  the  highways  for 
convenience,  safety,  relaxation,  and 
recreation. 

Broaden  the  study  now  underway  on 
the  needs  for  scenic  roads  and  parkways 
to  include  the  goal  of  maintaining  and 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  America. 

Encourage  the  States  in  their  mainte- 
nance operations  on  public  highways  to 
bring  about  increased  beautification  of 
these  roads. 
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Request  the  States  to  organize  and 
work  closely  with  civic  groups  and 
garden  clubs  in  their  efTorts  to  encour- 
age the  improvement  of  the  appearance 
of  private  properties  adjoining  public 
roads. 

These  are  iniportaj\t  fii-st  steps,  and 
they  are  being  carried  out  enthusias- 
tically by  tlie  Department  of  Commerce's 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  various 
State  highway  departments.  They  are, 
however,  only  first  steps.  The  President, 
in  his  budget  message  and  in  his  message 
on  natural  beauty,  noted  that  addi- 
tional steps  would  require  new  legisla- 
tion. The  four  bills  the  President  has 
proposed,  and  which  I  am  lionorcd  to 
int  roduce,  will  insure  that  we  see  a  more 
beautiful  America  from  our  highways: 

The  first  would  control  billboard  ad- 
vertising along  our  interstate  and  pri- 
mary liighway  systems. 

Tlie  second  would  remove  automobile 
junkyards  and  other  places  where  scrap, 
garbage,  and  trash  is  stored  from  view 
from  our  interstate  and  primary  high- 
ways. 

The  third  would  require  that  3  percent 
of  Federal  aid  highway  funds  be  used 
for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
natural  beauty  of  land  along  our 
highways. 

The  fourth  would  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  fimds  now  used  for  secondary 
roads  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
scenic  and  recreational  roads  and  roads 
leading  to  scenic  and  recreational  areas. 

The  everyday  driving  of  millions  of 
Americans  provides  their  major  oppor- 
tunity to  see  our  Nation.  The  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  President  Johnson  will 
insure  that  the  America  they  see^is  a 
beautiful  America,  uncluttered  and  un- 
spoiled. It  will  insure  that  we  and  fu- 
ture generations  \^ill  be  able  to  use  our 
highways  for  relaxation  and  recreation 
as  well  as  for  safe,  efficient,  and  econom- 
ical transportation. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT— A  THREAT 
AS  WELL  AS  A  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
address  delivered  by  Mortimer  R'.emer. 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  noted  labor  at- 
torneys, who  recently  addressed  the  La- 
bor Law  Institute  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
A?sociation. 

Mr.  Riemer  appropriately  describes  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  both  a  threat 
a:id  a  challenge,  pointing  out  that  the 
act  itself  threatens  the  accustomed  way 
of  doing  things  in  labor-managemen^ 
relations  and  challenges  both  employers 
and  unions  alike  to  rid  the  American 
labor  scene  of  the  l^•ils  of  discrimina- 
tion, based  upon  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  Riemer  most  ably,  in  his  address, 
points  out  numerous  court  decisions 
which  forbid  policies  of   job   exclusion 


based  up>on  race.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  tliese  decisions  of  the  courts  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  place 
emphasis  upon  the  need  for  greater  co- 
operation in  local  action  in  this  field. 

I  commend  Attorney  Riemer  on  his 
remarks  as  contained  in  this  address 
and  urge  that  the  labor  and  managerial 
leadership  of  America  take  note  of  tlie 
same. 

Mr.  Riemers  addrcs.s  follows:       * 

The  Civil,  Riciits  Act  pK  lOtM 

[Hy  Mo.  timer  Ricni4E>r) 

TITI.K    VII   .\ND    UNION    tJNI,.\WFUi    EMPLOYMFNT 

rR.\CTlCES 

Tit'.c  VII  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  19G4  ' 
w;is  enacted  to  eliminate  from  our  national 
life  discrimination  In  employment.  It 
creates  new  Federal  riglits  nud  uses  formal 
and  informal  remedial  procetiures  to  ticlp 
erase  the  scar  of  diFcrlmlnatiim. 

Discrimination  by  latxir  orfaiili^ati^n."^  on 
tlie  grounds  of  race.  .coUir.  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin  is  prohibited  by  title  VII. 
Discrlminatio:)  on  these  g'ouads  is  not  pro- 
hibited, however,  when  there  are  bona  tide 
occupational  qualifications.  Likewise,  em- 
ployment practices  that  are  established  pur- 
suant to  a  bona  fide  merit  op  .-enlorlty  sy.s- 
tcm  are  also  exempt  ^scc.  70.5  ( :%)  ) . 

Tlae  public  acc;imniod.itians  provisions 
contained  In  title  n  apply  ret  oactivcly  i^nd 
it  was  so  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  De- 
cember 14.  1964  in  Hamm  v.  Cit:/  of  Rock 
Hill  (379  U.S.  306.  85  S.  Ct.  384).  "  Title  VII. 
however,  does  not  apply  retrpactivclj'.  con- 
trary to  some  of  the  other  previsions  of  the 
CivU  Righl.s  Act.  It  becomes  effective  on 
July  2.  1965.  althougli  certain  administra- 
tive p'ovisions  have  gone  into  effect  already. 

If  title  VII  does  not  apply  retroactively, 
neither  does  it  go  into  etrecl  full  blown  on 
July  2.  1965.  Under  section  701  (e)  there  Is 
a  3-year  gradvial  inclus»>n  pnn'islon  similar 
to  ttie  one  found  in  the  section  dealing  with 
employers  (sec.  701(b)  ). 

The  ban  on  Job  discrimin.iticn  is  first  made 
applicable  on  July  2,  1965,  to  n  union  if,  first, 
it  maintains  or  operates  an  exclusive  lilring 
hall — apparently  without  regard  to  tlie  nimi- 
ber  of  members  in  the  union  itfelf:  or.  second, 
the  number  of  its  members  is  (a)  iOO  or  more 
during  the  first  year  after  tlia  effective  date, 
(b)  75  or  more  during  the  second  year  after 
such  date  or  50  or  more  during  the  third  year, 
or  (c)  25  or  more  thereafter — 42  U.S  C.A. 
2000e-(e).  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  if  on 
July  2,  1965.  a  union  operates  an  exclusive 
hiring  hall,  or  if  the  aggregate  number  of  its 
members  is  100  or  more,  the  ban  on  job  dis- 
crimination is  fully  effective.  The  entire  act 
Is  not  fully  effective  until  1968.  Apparently 
the  act  does  not  apply  to  employers  or  unions 
with  less  than  25  employees  or  members. 
This  latter  figure  will  effect  broad  coverage 
since  most  unions  have  25  or  more  members. 
Of  course  the  union  must  \k  the  certified 
representative  of  employees,  or  acting  as  the 
representative  or  seeking  to  do  so. 

This  timetable  was  deliberately  chosen  to 
permit  all  parties  ample  time  to  adjust  their 
present  practices  in  order  to  bring  these  prac- 
tices into  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
It  expresses  a  congressional  pclicy  to  allow  a 
period  in  which  tliere  could  be  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  rigid  standards  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  concern- 
ing the  minimum  number  of  members,  there 
must,  of  course,  be  the  effect  on  interstate 
commerce  In  such  a  fashion  tbat  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruot  the  free  flow 
of  interstate  commerce.  It  is  provided  in 
section  701,  title  42.  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, section  2000e  (d),  (g),  and  (h)  that 


a  labor  organization  means  ( 1 )  one  that  Is 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce, 
and  it  is  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce  when  It  operates  an 
e.Kcluslve  hiring  hall  and  meets  the  numeri- 
cal  standards  referred  to  before,  and  provided 
further  that  by  the  term  "industry  affecting 
CL>mniercu"  It  Is  uiuicrrtood  to  refer  to  an 
activity  in  wliich  a  labor  dispute  would 
hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow 
thereof,  as  defined  in  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  Tliese 
commerce  standards  will  exclude  from  the 
coveraL^c  of  the  act  tlie  small  businessman 
and  many  oilicfs. 

Aiiirmatlve  action,  such  as  preferential 
treatment,  need  not  be  accorded  to  members 
of  a  minority  group  in  order  to  cure  exist- 
ing imbalances  (sec.  703(J)>.  Such  treat- 
merit  might  constitute  th.e  type  of  discrimi- 
nation which  is  prohibited  by  the  act.  a 
f '.ct  which  will  undoubtedly  create  problems 
in  view  of  the  demands  made  by  civil 
rights  groups  for  this  kind  of  action,  la 
Cleveland,  and  elsewhere,  action  has  been 
demanded  wlilch  could  conceivably  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  section  703(J).  The  par- 
tictil.ir  provision  recites  tliat  "Nothing  con- 
tained in  tills  stibchapter  sliall  be  interpreted 
to  require  any  •  •  •  labor  organization  •  •  • 
to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  In- 
dividual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin 
of  such  individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
Imbalance  which  may  exist  •  •  •  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  number  or  percentage  of 
persons  of  such  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin  in  any  community,  State,  sec- 
tion, or  oilier  area,  or  in  the  available  work 
force  in  any  coniniunity.  .State,  section,  or 
other  area"  (42  U.S.C.A.  2000e-2(J)  ). 

At  the  time  of  the  debate;  on  the  legisla- 
tion, counsel  for  the  AFL-CIO  pointed  out 
that  tlie  propo.sed  statute  would  "not  require 
racial  balance  on  the  Job."  and  "would  not 
give  to  any  race  the  right  of  preferential 
treatment  in  hiring  or  terms  of  employment." 
Tills  limitation,  providing  tliat  preferential 
treatment  need  not  be  granted  on  accotmt  of 
existing  number  or  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployees on  the  Job,  even  though  it  may  ex- 
press an  Imbalance  compared  to  community 
standards,  is  important.  It  is  to  t>e  re- 
membered that  title  VII  applies  only  where 
there  is  discrimination  "on  the  ground  of." 
or  "bec.iuse  of"  such  factors  as  race  or  color. 
If  members  of  one  r;ice,  because  of  "relevant" 
dilTcrenccs  such  as  superior  skill,  greater  ex- 
perience, higher  seniority,  or  any  other  le- 
gitimate employment  qualiflcation  should 
wind  up  with  a  disproportionately  larger 
number  of  jobs  on  a  particular  project,  this 
would  not  constitut.e  a  violation  of  the  act. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  Steele  and  Tun- 
stall  line  of  cases  that  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  honestly  negotiated  may  af- 
fect employees  differently  in  the  manner 
and  degree  in  which  the  terms  are  applicable. 
But  if  the  terms  are  based  upon  relevant 
differences  and  not  "becau.se  of"  or  "on  the 
ground  of"  r.ace  or  color  the  differences  are 
not  unlawful .= 

In  Ex  parte  Ford  (DC.  Mo..  236  P.  Supp. 
831,  51  L.C.  51,  244),  a  case  decided  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  statute,  the  district 
court  held  that  the  act  does  not  require 
preferential  treatment  to  any  person  or  group 
because  of  race  or  color.  In  this  case  a  sit-in 
and  lie-in  to  supfKirt  the  demand  made  upon 
a  bank  tliat  it  hire  four  Negroes  was  con- 
ducted. Tlie  Supreme  Coiufs  decision  in 
Hughes  v.  Superior  Court  (339  U.S.  460 
(1950)).  upheld  a  State  injunction  agilast 
picketing  intended  to  Induce  a  store  to  hire 
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only  Negroes  until  their  proportion  in  the 
v.-ork  force  equalled  that  In  the  store's  clien- 
tele, an  objective  wliich  would  have  contra- 
veucd  a  judicially  declared  policy  against 
rixially  dlEtriminatory  hiring.  This  suggests 
that  picketing  who.se  ultlmatc..aim  is  a  politi- 
c:.l  or  social  result  validly  dcchircd  to  be 
,':j':ilnst  State  policy  or  contrary  to  this  stat- 
ute, will  not  receive  lirst  ajiicndnicnt  protec- 
tion. 

Under  rection  7C3  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
42  U.S.C.A.  2000e-2(c)  it  becomes  an  unhiw- 
ful  employment  practice  for  a  union  (1)  to 
exclude  or  expel  from  membership  or  dis- 
crlniinate  against  any  Individual  "bccitirc  of 
h-3  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  natioii.il  ori- 
gin"; (2)  to  limit  memlDcrship  or  to  refuse 
to  refer  for  employment  any  individual  "be- 
criUse  of  stich  individual's  race,  color,  etc."; 
cr  (3)  to  cause  or  tend  to  cause  an  employer 
to  discriminate  in  violation  of  tliis  section. 

The  recitation  of  prohibited  practices  on 
the  part  of  a  union  has  a  f;. miliar  ring.  It 
may  be  said  tiiat  this  section  codifies  or  in- 
corporates into  statutory  hmguage  what  lais 
been  laid  down  from  time  to  time  liy  many 
courts  as  a  rule  of  law  expressing  public 
policy.  Courts  have  traditionally  protected 
an  individual's  right  to  earn  a  livelihood 
from  aiju.'^e  hy  a  union  or  an  c-iiploycr  re- 
nnng  up;.n  the  law  of  torts  and  the  public 
policy  of  t!ie  State.-' 

The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In 
SimkiiUi  V.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Ho>^pital 
(323  F.  2d  9.J9.  cert,  dend.,  376  U.S.  938 
(1964)).  held  that  two  private  nonprofit 
hospitals  in  Nortii  Carolina  whicli  liud  par- 
ticipated in  tlie  fodcral'.y  assisted  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  program,  couid  be 
enjoined  from  denying  staff  privileges  to 
Negro  physicians.     "Tlie  court  held  that: 

'■Exclusion  of  Negro  physicians  from  prac- 
tice in  hospiUils  on  account  of  tlieir  race 
denies  tliem  opportunities  for  professional 
improvement." 

This  case  would  seem  to  stand  for  the 
proiX)sition.  and  it  has  been  &:j  interpreted, 
that  tlic  recipient  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
is  forbidden  to  adopt  a  policy  of  racial  ex- 
clusion whicli  denies  professional  opportu- 
nities to  members  of  tlie  excluded  group  and 
it  need  not  be  limited  to  profc.<^sionals.  The 
same  tlieory  was  followed  by  tlie  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Illinois  in  Todd  v.  Joint  Ap- 
prenticeship CoinmUUc  (2i:3  P.  Suijp.  12, 
vacated  and  remanded,  332  F.  2d.  243.  cert, 
denied,  85  S.  Ct.  880  (1965) ).  Although  the 
judgment  in  Todd  was  vacated  and  re- 
maiuied  by  the  seventh  circuit  on  the 
ground  that  the  courtliouse  project  had  been 
completed  and  the  issues  were  moot,  it 
nevertheless  developed  an  imjxirtant  prin- 
ciple and  is  a  decision  that  cannot  be  ignored 
for  the   Issues  raised   remain   unresolved.'' 

In  Tof?rf  V.  Joi)\t  Apprenticeship  Covimit- 
trc,  the  General  Services  Administration  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  the  constriic- 
tiou  cr  a  Federal  courthouse  and  office  build- 
ing in  Chicago.  The  steel  work  was  subcon- 
tracted to  Brthlchem  Steel  Corp.  Bethle- 
hem ur.der  its  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment with  Local  No.  1  of  the  International 
Iron  Worker.5.  had  agreed  to  hire  only  men 
certified  to  it  by  tlie  union.  Ronald  Todd 
and  two  other  Negroes  applied  to  Bethlehem 
for  employment  as  apprentice  ironworkers. 
Todd  and  the  others  were  Qualified  and 
Bethlehem  expressed  its  williilgness  to  hire 
them  upon  their  being  indentured  and  pre- 
sented by  the  union.  Todd's  application  for 
mcmbersliip  was  not  approved  by  the  ap- 
prenticeship committee.  A  chiss  action  was 
brotight  alleging  in  substance  the  discrimi- 
natory dejiial  of  a  job  opportunity  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.    Named  as 


^  See.  Jaine.-<  v.  Marin<fhip.  23  Cal.  2d  721, 
155  P.  2d  329:  Williams  v.  Intl.  Bro.  of  Boiler- 
makers. 27  Cal.  2d  586,  165  P.  2d  903. 
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defendants  were  the  local,  the  apprentice- 
ship committee.  Bethlehem  Steel,  the  re- 
giontU  admtnlstrator  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  regional  director  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship Training,  and  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education.  The  district  court  foimd  that 
the  union  and  its  apprenticeship  committee 
did  discriminate  against  Negroes,  resulting 
in  their  exclusion  from  work  as  apprentice 
irijnW(.>rkcrs  on  tlie  Federal  job. 

In  the  Todd  case  the  union,  by  w-ay  of  de- 
fense, argued  thnt  the  allegations  if  true,  es- 
tabli.<:hed  an  unf.'iir  labor  practice  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  .nnd  hence  the  court  was 
without  initial  jurisdiction.  It  would  seem 
reosonably  certain  that  sections  8(a)  (3)  and 
8' hi  (2)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  violated 
it  workers  denied  union  memt>ership  because 
of  race,  are  then  denied  employment  because 
they  are  not  union  members.  Tills  defense 
was  rejected,  iiowever,  by  Judge  Campbell 
of  the  district  court. 

Despite  this  rejection  an  intriguing  ques- 
tion, nonetheless,  is  created  by  title  VII.  and 
that  is  how  to  coordinate  policy  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  witli  other  agencies  and  statutes 
In  this  area.  There  are  at  least  four  groups 
wiiich  are  involved:  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity, the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  the  newly  created  five-member 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
established  by  section  705  in  the  Ci''il  Rights 
Act.  I  suggest  also  as  anotlier  statutory  com- 
plexity the  bill  of  rights  of  members  of  labor 
organizations,  section  101  of  tlie  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act,  42 
U.S.C.A.  411.  et  seq.,  with  its  guarantee  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  protection 
of  the  right  to  sue,  subject  to  reasonable 
exhaustion  procedures,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  courts. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected, 
consider  tlie  following.  On  July  1,  1964,  the 
NLRB  decided  Independent  Metal  Workers 
(147  NLRB  No.  166,  Hughes  Tool),  declaring 
certain  discriminatory  union  practices  to  be 
unfair  labor  practices  under  the  act.  Title 
VII  was  enacted  1  day  later  and  at  a  time 
when  certainly  everyone  in  Wasliington  knew 
What  was  going  on.  Sometimes  the  Board's 
antennas  are  woefully  short.  This  case  illus- 
trates at  least  two  things:  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  does  provide  a  more  direct  rem- 
edy than  is  offered  by  title  VII,  and  the  in- 
dependent jurisdiction  of  tlie  Board  and  its 
"resistance  to  coordinating  efforts  witli  other 
Federal  agencies."  This  resistance  has  a  long 
history  and  goes  back- many  years.  But,  as 
many  know,  tlie  relationship  between  the 
Board,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  in  this  area  has 
not  always  been  one  of  mutual  esteem  and 
cooperation. 

In  the  Independent  Metal  Workers  case,  its 
locals  1  and  2  were  certified  as  tlie  bargain- 
ing representatives  of  employees  at  the  Hous- 
ton plant  of  Hughes  Tool  Co.  Local  1  repre- 
sented white  employees;  local  2  the  Negro 
employees.  Category  I  covered  white  jobs  for 
which  local  1  was  the  collective-bargaining 
representative,  and  category  II  covered  the 
Negro  Jobs  for  which  local  2  was  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining representative.  Htighes  Tool 
and  local  1  execiited  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  creating  six  new  apprenticeships 
In  category  I,  white  lobs.  If  a  Negro  em- 
ployee bid  for  one  of  tiiese  Jobs  the  company 
left  his  name  off  the  list  of  employees  who 
had  applied.  Local  2  Inquired  as  to  the  rea- 
son, and  the  company  replied  that  the  em- 
ployee was  not  eligible.  Thereupon,  the  em- 
ployee asked  local  1  to  intercede  on  his  behalf 
which  it  refused  to  do.  and  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices were  then  filed  with  the  Board. 

The  Board  held  that  the  union  had  dis- 
criminated against  the  employee  because  of 
his  race,  in  violation  of  its  duty  of  fair  rep- 
resentation, and  declared  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice   under  section  8(b)(1)(A)    of   the 


act.=  The  Board  also  foimd  violations  of 
section  8(b)  (2)  and  8(b)  (3)  and  rescinded 
the  certification  of  Independent  Metal 
Workers.  The  innovation,  however,  is  that 
the  Independent  case  extends  the  duty  of 
^a!r  representation  to  a  case  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. Chairman  McCulloch  and 
^Member  Fanning  agreed  with  the  rescission 
of  the  certification  and  joined  with  the  ma- 
jority In  holding  that  the  union  violated 
section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  on  the  different  ground 
tliough,  that  the  refusal  of  a  certified  tuiion 
to  process  a  grievance  becatise  of  race  was  a 
Violation  of  8(b)  (1)  (A). 

"  Chairman  McCulloch  and  Member  Fan- 
ning criticized  the  majority  for  invoking 
the  principle  of  a  breach  of  the  duty  of  fair 
representation  to  support  its  holding  of  an 
8(b)"(l)(A)  violation.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  conflicts  would  arise  because  of  the 
creation  of  a  separate  agency  (evidently  they 
knew  what  Congress  was  going  to  do  the 
next  day) .  "to  handle  the  task  of  eliminating 
employment  discrimination  by  unions  and 
ipnployers  based  on  race."  and  that  this  was 
a  problem  to  be  resolved  by  Congress  and 
not  by  the  Board.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  comment  both  critical  and  laudatory 
of  the  Board's  decision  in  Indep>endent.^ 
*  On  and  after  July  2,  1965,  the  conduct 
Jbund  unlawful  by  t^he  Board  in  Independ- 
ent would  also  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  since  the  conduct  limits  an  em- 
ployment opportunity  or  adversely  affects 
the  status  of  an  employee  "because  of"  his 
race,  42  U.S.C.A.  2000e-2(e)  (2).  Title  VII 
provides  the  statutory  mechanism  devised 
by  Congress  capable  of  providing  relief  to 
minority  groups  excluded  from  union  mem- 
bership. Thus,  on  that  latter  date,  it  will 
DC  possible  for  an  employee  who  had  been 

t;riminated  against  "because  of"  race,  to 
e  his  case  to  the  Labo*  Board  or  to  the 
lal    Employment   Opportunity    Commis- 
1  created  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Congress  did  not  add  racial  discrimination 
lib  the  list  of  unfair  labor  practices  In  tlie 
National    Labor    Relations    Act.      It   can    be 
argued,  therefore,  that  Congress  believed  that 
the   National   Labor   Relations   Act   did   not 
extend  to  cover  racial  discrim.ination  in  em- 
ployment.    Section  703   (a)    and   (c)    of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  creating  tmlawful  employ- 
ment practices,   are   comparable   to  sections 
8(a)    and  8(b)    of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions   Act    establishing    unfair    labor    prac- 
tices.    But  in  enacting  section  703  (a)   and 
(c)    of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Congress  may 
have  believed  that  the  Board  was  not  the 
best  agency  to  handle  complaints  of  racial 
discrimination.      There    is    support    for    this 
in    the    enforcement    provisions    in    section 
706  ( g )  which  call  for  a  trial  de  novo  and  not 
initial  reference  to  an  administrative  agency. 
Neither  section  8(b)(1)(A)   nor  section  7 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  says  anything  about 
the  right  of  fair  representation.     The  legis- 
lative history  of  the  W^agner  Act  and  of  its 
subsequent   revisions   in    1947    and    1959    is 
equally  silent  and  discloses  no  congressional 
purpose  to   add  fair  representation   to   the 
list  of   union   unfair  labor   practices.     The 
Supreme  Court  still   regards   it   as   an   open 
question   (Humphrey  v.  Afoore,  375  U.S.  335, 
^344  (1964) ). 

Congress  wanted  to  remove  the  uncertainty 
jesulting  from  the  Labor  Board's  failure  to 
•iecide  whether  racial  discrimination  was  an 

»  See.  Cox,  "The  Duty  of  Fair  Representa- 
tion," 2  Vill.  L.  Rev.  151  (1957) ;  Sovern.  "The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  Racial  Dis- 
crimination," 62  Col.  L.  Rev.  563  (1962). 
(Note. — Administrative  Enforcement  of  tlie 
Bight  of  Pair  Representation:  The  Afiratida 
Case,"  112  Penn.  L.  Rev.  711   (1964).) 

•A  case  note.  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  679  (1965) 
collects  many  of  the  cases  and  comments  on 
this  issue  of  fair  representation. 
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unfair  labor  practice.  During  the  congres- 
sional debates  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
Department  of  Justice  reported:  "To  what 
extent  racial  discrimination  Is  covered  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  not  en- 
tirely clear."  ' 

If  we  follow  the  reasoning  In  favor  of  a 
uiiiform  labor  policy,  however,  it  can  be 
arjued  that  since  Congress  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  enacted  specific  procedures  to 
handle  problems  of  racial  discrimination,  the 
Board  should  stay  out  of  the  field.  Professor 
Sovern  has  ;\rgued  that  in  section  8(b)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  act.  Congress  indicated  clearly  its  in- 
tent to  leave  unions  free  to  set  their  own 
riiles  concerning  eligibility  for  membership.' 
Of  course,  this  w.is  written  before  enact- 
ment of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  and  at  a  time 
when  Sovern  was  urging  the  Board  to  fill  the 
gf.p  and  to  exploit  the  act  ''to  its  utmost." 
Nevertheless,  he  admitted  that  it  required  "a 
stretching  of  existing  doctrine"  for  racial 
discrimination  to  support  a  section  8^b)(l) 
violation  of  the  Labor  Act.* 

Under  Civil  Rights  Act,  section  706,  42 
U.S.C.A.  2000e-5.  a  rather  complex  timetable 
is  established  for  the  processing  of  a  charge 
by  an  aggrieved  Individual.  Following  a 
%^Tltten  charge,  either  by  the  aggrieved  in- 
dividual or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
of  an  unlawful  employment  practice,  an  in- 
vestigation is  commenced.  If  the  Investi- 
gation develops  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
tjiat  the  charge  Is  true,  the  Conrmaisslon 
endeavors  to  eliminate  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice.  If  this  has  occurred  in  a 
State  which  has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibit- 
ing the  same  conduct,  upon  the  local  au- 
thority receiving  notice  of  the  alleged  un- 
lawful conduct,  no  charge  may  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Commission  by  the  aggrieved 
person  for  60  days  after  proceedings  have 
been  commenced  under  the  St;ite  law.  Un- 
less earlier  terminated,  the  60-day  period 
may  be  extended  to  120  days  during  the 
first  year.  In  case  the  charge  is  filed  by 
a  member  of  tlie  Commission  in  a  State 
having  such  a  law,  the  Commission  shall 
before  taking  any  action,  notify  the  State 
and  give  it  60  days  to  act  under  the  State 
law. 

A  charge  filed  by  an  aggrieved  person 
must  be  filed  within  90  days  after  the  al- 
leged unlawful  employment  practice  occurs 
except  that  the  time  may  be  extended  to  ^ 
210  days  where  there  la  a  State  or  local  law 
prohibiting  the  practice  in  order  to  permit 
local  action. 

It  Is  possible  for  an  aggrieved  employee 
to  institute  a  civil  action.  Such  an  action 
can  be  brought  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
(sec.  706(f))-  Under  proper  circumstances 
the  court  will  appoint  an  attorney  and 
authorize  the  commencement  of  the  action 
without  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security. 
It  would  appear  that  imder  section  706(g), 
42  U£.C.A.  2000e-5(g).  a  district  court  could 
order  affirmative  action  which  would  in- 
clude reinstatement  with  or  without  back- 
paj^srovlded,  however,  that  no  order  of  the 
court  shall  require  the  admission  of  an 
individual  to  union  membership  If  the  in- 
dividual was  refused  admission  for  any  rea- 
son "other  than  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  ori- 
gin." The  type  of  relief  to  be  granted,  the 
allowance  of  attorney's  fees,  and  questions  of 
back-pay  are  all  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  But  if  the  complainant  loses,  the 
"prevailing  party"  Is  the  employer  who  may 
be  allowed  a  "reasonable  attorney's  fee"  from 
tho  poor  complainant. 

Union  conduct  may  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  as  well  as  an  unfair  la- 


bor practice  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We 
face  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  varying 
remedies  for  conduct  which  may  be  in  vio- 
lation of  two  Federal  statute*.  In  view  of 
the  Board's  holdings  In  the  second  Miranda 
case  (140  NLRB  181  (1962),  fenf.  den.,  326 
F.  2d  172.  and  Independent  Tooh.  there  may 
be  competing  agencies  to  remedy  the  same 
conduct. 

It  seems  reasonably  cloar  from  the  legis- 
lative dcoatcs,  tliat  with  respect  to  union 
racial  discrimination  which  constitutes  an 
unlawful  employment  practice,  jurisdiction 
should  bo  confined  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rightj  Act  and  not  to  the  Labor  Bourd. 
The  Board  will  have  enough  to  do  If  It  can 
establish  its  Jurisdiction  antt  provide  ef- 
fective remedies  in  the  nonr.jcial  areas  en- 
trusted to  it  by  Congres.s. 

It  Is  no  surprise,  however,  because  of  the 
rather  complicated  timetable  and  the  neces- 
sity for  following  strict  procedures,  that  civil 
rights  groups  have  urged  recourse  to  the  Na- 
tional Relations  Board."  The  contrast  be- 
tween Labor  Bo.nrd  and  Cnil  Rights  Act 
procedures,  it  has  been  sur^gc^ted,  counts 
against  rather  than  for  the  exercise  of  JurKs- 
dlctlon  by  the  Board.  Manifestly.  It  wixs  the 
desire  of  Congress  to  niake  maximum  use  of 
voluntary  compliance,  confidential  media- 
tion, and  State  Judicial  macbinery.  The.se 
time-consuming  methods  failing.  Congress 
supplied  Federal  judicial  remedies  rather 
than  administrative  remedies.  If  tho  Civil 
Rights  Act  provides  less  efflalcnt  remedies 
than  the  Board  offers,  the  chodce  of  sacrific- 
ing speed  and  uniformity  in  onlcr  to  empha- 
size cooperation  in  local  action,  was  a  choice 
deliberately  made  bv  Congreae  and  will  be 
respected  by  the  courts. 

It  has  been  .<^aid  that,  "When  Cnnrrrcss 
has  legislated,  the  problems  of  supremacy 
are  not  resolved;  some  of  tbem  only  be- 
gin." u 

How  true  this  is  in  Ohio  wiilch  has  l.'iws 
against  discrimination  administered  by  its 
civil  rights  commission  ■Revised  Code,  sees. 
4112,02  to  4112  08,  inclusive).  Under  the 
Revised  Code,  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission may  obtain  from  oomrmn  pleas 
court  an  enforcement  order  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion in  court.  Therefore.  In  OJiio  the  proce- 
dure under  title  Vn  of  th**  Federal  statute 
requires  Initial  recourse  to  tlie  Ohio  com- 
mission. 

Congress  chose  deliberately  tit->  try  the  con- 
ciliatory procedures  of  local  law.  In  section 
708  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  It  Is  provided 
that  nothing  In  title  VII  relle?ps  any  person 
from  any  liability  or  duty  established  by 
existing  or  future  State  law"  unless  the  latter 
permits  or  requires  an  act  njade  unlawful 
under  title  VII.  This  would  eliminate  the 
preemption  argument. 

There  is  an  alternative  procedure  also  per- 
mitted under  title  VIZ  when  the  charge  of 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  Is  initi- 
ated by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  with 
the  Commission.  The  act  provides  for  a 
five-man  commission.  The  Commission  will 
be  able  to  hear  charges  leased  on  a  sworn 
statement.  In  Ohio,  no  charge  may  be  filed 
by  the  aggrieved  person  before  the  expiration 
of  60  days  after  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced under  Ohio  law  to  permit  local  au- 
thorities to  remedy  the  practice  by  State 
action.     If  this  falls,  the   Commission  may 


'  CONCRESSIONAl.  RECORD,  VOl.   110,  pt.  6,  pp 

7206-7207. 

""The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
Racial  Discrimination,"  62  Colum.  L.  Rev., 
563  (1962). 

•  Sovern.  Ibid.  593. 


""The  NAACP  filed  a  brief  amicus  in  the 
Miranda  case  (326  F.  2d  172).  Judee  Medina 
said:  "Amlcl  curiae  appear  to  assume  that  it 
is  In  the  public  Interest  to  have  such  con- 
troversies channeled  Into  the  Board,  where 
the  remedy  of  reinstatement  With  back  pay 
may  be  afforded,  rather  than  leave  thrm  for 
decision  by  the  courts.  We  ate  not  so  sure 
of  this." 

"  Henkln.  "Voice  of  a  Modern  Federalism." 
in  "Felix  Franklurter,  the  Judge"  (Mendel- 
son  Ed. 1964). 


utlempt  further  voluntary  compliance  dur- 
ing a  30-.  to  60-day  period,  failing  which 
the  aggriev(?dperson  may  then  file  an  action 
for   relief  In  Federal  court   (sec.  700). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
is  empowered  under  title  VII  to  bring  a  ci\U 
action  for  preventive  relief  whenever  he  h.is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  perso.i 
Is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resist- 
ance to  the  act.  This  was  tlie  subject  of 
great  detjate  In  Congress  and  bitterly  op- 
posed. It  W..S  generally  viewed  as  strength- 
ening tUe  act  to  gr.int  this  power  to  the  At- 
torney Gcneriil  to  Initiate  civll  action  In  the 
appropriate  U.S.  district  court  when  he  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  thai  a  person  or 
group  of  persons  w.iS  engaged  la  a  p.ittcru 
or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoy- 
mciit  of  any  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  act 
(42  U.S.C.A.  2000a-5(a).  42  U.S.CA.  2000e- 
6(a) ) .  A  good  deal  will  depend,  therefore,  oa 
tile  attitude  of  the  Attorney  General. 

In  1947  and  later  in  1959.  it  was  said  that 
tho  Tuft-ILirtlcy  and  Landrum-Griflin 
amendments  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  prob- 
lems for  the  lawyer  practicing  in  this  area. 
That  was  true.  Now  we  liave  an  interpreta- 
tion pl.iccd  upon  .section  7  of  the  act  by  tiie 
Du.ird  in  the  ludepeiidcnt  case.  29  ye.ars  after 
.'ccliou  7  W.U-,  first  enacted  into  law.  In  addi- 
tion, in  Ohio,  two  statutes,  one  Federal  and 
one  State,  dc.il  with  the  subject  of  unlawful 
employment  practices  "because  of"  race, 
color,  or  religion.  On  top  of  that,  the  Labor 
Act,  its  presently  administered  arid  inter- 
preted by  the  Board,  will  treat  like  conduct 
as  an  unfair  l.ibor  practice.  All  of  these  stat- 
ute.; v.ill  liavc  to  be  balanced  and  an  accom- 
niodation  struck  for  a  reasonable  and  mean- 
ingful Inieriirctation  to  assure  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Civll  Rights  Act  will  be  carried 
our. 

On  April  13.  at  an  address  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, AFL-CIO  president  Geori^e  Meany 
said  that  full  compliance  with  the  new  equ.i'.- 
employmcnt  .section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  be  sought.  He  stated  that  the  .\FL- 
CIO  was  ready  to  use  boycotts  and  strikes 
wherever  ncccs.rary  against  any  employers 
who  refused  to  comply  with  It.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  has  said  that  It  would  require 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  labor  movement 
and  employers,  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  make  the  equal  employment  law 
work. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  both  a 
threat  and  a  challenge.  It  threatens  the  ac- 
customed way  of  doing  many  things.  It  may 
be  the  last  best  chance  for  both  employers 
and  unions  to  remove  the  evil  of  discrimina- 
tion. This  Is  the  challenge  that  both  must 
accept  and  which  will  not  permit  employers 
or  unions  the  luxury  of  a  divided  point  of 
view  if  it  Is  to  succeed. 
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KEYSTONE  DAM:  WHAT  IT  MEANS 
TO  OKLAHOMA  AND  TO  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  may  extend  liis 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There-  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  units  in  the 
Arkansas  River  development  program. 
Keystone  Dam,  was  dedicated  Saturday. 
May  22. 

This  $127  million  structure,  begun  8 
years  ago.  lies  just  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron  Rivers 
about  15  miles  west  of  Tulsa.  The  4.600- 
foot  dam.  earthfill  with  a  concrete  spill- 


^•ay  rl.scs  to  a  height  of  121  feet.  Two 
pet  cocks,  each  27  feet  in  diameter,  will 
provide  water  for  two  35,000-kilowatt 
'ivdroelectric  power  generating  units. 
The  reservoir  will  have  a  storage  space 
of  1,879,000  acre-fcct. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  a  sig- 
nificant address  was  given  by  Mr,  Elmer 
B  Staats,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.    I  herewith  enter  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  remarks  of 
Mr,  Staats  on  what  Keystone  Dam  means 
to  our  State  and  Nation: 
Keysto.\'e  D.mh:    What  It  Means  to   Okla- 
ho.ma  and  to  the  nation 
(By  Elmer  B.  Staats) 
Mr.   Chairman,    Governor    Bellmon.    Sena- 
tor   MONRONEY,    Senator    HAanis,    Congress- 
man Steed.  Congressman  Belcher.  Congress- 
man Edmoxdson.  aid  friends.     I  am  greatly 
honored  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  these 
ceremonies     to     dedicate     Keystone     Dam. 
■mis  Is  a  proud  day  for  Oklahoma,  for  Ar- 
kansas,  and    Indeed    for   the    entire    South- 
west. 

Keystone  Dam  Is  well  named.  Webster  s 
D.ctlonary  defines  a  keystone  as  "the  stone 
found  at  the  crown  of  an  arch  regarded  as 
binding  the  whole."  Indeed,  the  entire  plan 
for  development  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
fii/urces  of  the  Arkanstis  River  Basin  turns  on 
vrhat  has  been  achieved  here. 

It  means  bringing  under  control  devastat- 
Lng  floods  and  ruinous  siltation  of  the  river. 
It  means  more  electric  power  lor  a  rapid- 
Iv  growing  area. 

"  It  rneans  more  and  better  recreation — 
Sshing,  swimming,  and  boating — for  an  ex- 
panding population. 

It  means  that  water  will  be  controlled  to 
make  navigation  possible  from  Tulsa  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  a  broader  seme  we  are  dedicating  here 
today  yet  another  manifestation  of  the 
vigor  arid  determination  of  the  people  of  the 
Southwest  to  develop  Its  land,  forest,  and 
water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  its  people 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country. 

Achievements  like  Keystone  Dam  do  not 
come  easily.  This  is  a  day  to  acknowledge 
the  vision,  the  toil,  the  preservance,  and  the 
faith  of  all  those  who  made  this  dam  and 
reservoir  possible,  and  with  It  the  success 
of  the  whole  Arkansas  River  project.  And 
manv  of  them  are  here  today,  as  they  should 
jbe. 

We  pay  tribute  today  to  many  people  and 
many  organizations  who  have  made  this  pos- 
iSlble'.     But  one  man  above  all  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  special  mention — one  whose  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  land,  forest,  and  water 
!0f  his  beloved  State  are  well  known.    I  re- 
fer, of   course,    to   the    late   Senator   Robert 
S.  Kerr.     It  is  fitting  that  his  name  will  be 
j  carried  on  one  of  the  Important  dams  down- 
;  stream,  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  lock  and  dam. 
I     While  Bob  Kerr  is  no  longer  with  us,  you 
I  are  fortunate  in  having  a  delegation  in  the 
;  Congrcs  that  is  carrying  forward  the  fight 
:  for   Oklahoma    resource    development.     And 
j  1  should  add  a  footnote  to  recognize  the  able 
I  assL-rtancc  given  to  your  State  by  your  former 
i  I  State  engineer,  Don  McBride. 
I      This   i.s  also   a   t;me   to  acknowledge   the 
contribution     of     President     Johnson,     who 
knows   firsthand   tlie   value   of   water   to   tlie 
development   of  the  Southwest  and  the  Na- 
tion     For  it  was  his  timely  action  last  year 
in  requesting   additional   funds   for  the  Ar- 
kansas River  project  which  kept  the  program 
on  schedule  and  which  now  assures  its  com- 
pletion in  1970.     Additional  funds  requested 
In  the  President's  budget  for  next  year  will 
bring  construction  work  on  the  overall  project 
past  the  midpoint— to  about  55  percent  com- 
pletion. 

It  is  a  further  tribute  to  the  skill  and  ac- 
complLsliments  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  the  eilective  management  of  this 


tremendous  enterprise.  Construction  of  the 
Arkansas  River  project  has  required,  and 
continues  to  require,  painstaking  scheduling 
of  the  many  thousands  of  complex  activities 
Involved  In  18  locks  and  dams,  the  bank  sta- 
bilization work,  and  the  major  reservoirs  lo- 
cated at  Oologah,  Eufaula,  and  here  at  Key- 
stone. I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  in  saying 
to  them.  "Well  done." 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago 
Washington  Irving,  one  of  America's  most  fa- 
mous writers,  visited  this  spot.  In  his  book, 
"A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  he  records  that  on 
October  15.  1832,  "We  came  upon  a  well-worn 
Indian  track,  and  following  it,  scrambled  to 
the  summit  of  a  hill  from  whence  we  had  a 
wide  prospect  over  a  country  diversified  by 
rocky  ridges  and  wavy  lines  of  upland,  and 
enriched  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  of 
varied  tuft  and  foliage.  At  a  distance  to  the 
West,  to  our  great  satisfaction  we  beheld  the 
Red  Fork  rolling  its  ruddy  current  to  the 
Arkansas  and  found  that  we  were  about  the 
point  of  junction." 

Today,  three  generations  later,  we  stand 
above  the  Junction  of  the  same  two  rivers. 
The  intervening  years  have  changed  the  scen- 
ery appreciably.  The  Red  Fork  is  new  known 
as  the  Clmmaron  River  and  the  beautiful 
blue  waters  of  Keystone  Lake  have  replaced 
the  muddy  red  waters  described  by  Washing- 
ton Irving. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  are  not 
the  result  of  mere  chance.  And  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  Akansas  River  Valley  Is  only  now 
beginning.  The  major  benefits  and  poten- 
tialities for  future  growth  still  lie  ahead. 

These  benefits  are  demonstrated  by  new 
investment  and  Job  opportunities  for  many 
thousands  of  individuals  In  the  area.  They 
are  demonstrated  by  additional  industries, 
the  opening  up  of  new  resources,  civic  im- 
provements, and  a  healthier  tax  base. 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  these  effects,  we  need 
only  point  to  the  large  number  of  cities  and 
communities  along  the  Arkansas  River  which 
have  undertaken  or  plan  terminal  and  port 
facilities  to  coincide  with  the  future  naviga- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River. 

One  could  mention  such  cities  as  Pine 
Bluff  Little  Rock.  Dardenelle,  Fort  Smith, 
Russellville.  Muskogee,  and  Tulsa.  Naviga- 
tion on  the  Verdigris  and  Arkansas  Rivers 
from  Catoosa  to  the  Mississippi— a  distance 
of  some  450  miles— and  the  port  facilities  to 
handle  the  expected  traffic  in  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  coal,  Iron  and  steel, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities  and  products 
will  bring  new  growth  and  prosperity  to  the 
cities  and  the  areas  they  serve.  And  let  us 
not  forget  the  volume  of  public  and  private 
de%-elopments  associated  with  new  wat«r- 
related  recreational  facilities,  new  park  areas, 
and  water  supply  to  serve  an  expanding  pop- 
ulation and  the  tourists  who  will  come  to 

this  area. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  potential  addi- 
tional development  of  other  resources  of  this 
region  which  will  inevitably  result  from  the 
op'ening  up  of  additional  transportation 
facilities  and  improved  water  supply  oppor- 
tunities. ^  . 
New  industrial  plants  will  locate  here  and 
existing  plants  will  be  expanded  to  utilize 
vour  mineral  resources.  They  will  include 
cement  mills,  rubber  factories,  iron  and  steel 
works,  chemical  plants,  paper  mills,  glass 
factories,  and  a  host  of  other  plants  and 
service  establishments. 

As  a  nation  we  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  days  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  which  many 
of    us    experienced    firsthand    In    the    early 

1930'<5  That— perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  factor — dramatically  demonstrated 
that  government  had  to  play  a  major  part 

in  resources  conservation  and  development. 

The    Soil    Conservation    Act    of    1935    has 

played  a  major  role  in  saving  the  soil  and 

water  on  the  upstreams  of  our  major  rivers. 
With  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and 

1938.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  embarked  on  a 

nationwide  flood  control  program. 


With  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  of  1954.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  extended  flood  protection  and 
multlple-purpoee  development  to  the  small 
watersheds  of  the  Nation. 

With  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939, 
the  reclamation  program  In  the  17  Western 
States  was  Increasingly  directed  toward  the 
use  of  water  for  multlple-purpKKe  develop- 
ment in  addition  to  Irrigation. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Act  of  1933  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  what  it  has  done 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  last  year  will  provide  vast  new  areas 
for  recreation  and  open  spaces  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  our  people — particularly  those 
from  our  large  cities. 

The  Congress  acted  also  last  year  to  pre- 
serve wilderness  areas — to  preserve  these  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  could  add  to  this  list  by  reciting  many 
other  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  your  State  government,  and  by 
local  governments  In  recognition  of  the  grow- 
ing national  concern  about  water.  That  con- 
cern is  further  expressed  in  the  $1.5  bUlion 
being  spent  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  water  resources — a  fivefold  increase 
in  25  years. 

OtJB    GROWING    WATER    NEEDS 


But  the  Job  Is  by  no  means  complete.  Last 
September,  at  the  dedication  of  Eufaula  Dam, 
President  Johnson  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  part  played  by  it  in  the  development  of 
the  Arkansas  River.  However,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  we  "would  like  to  look  beyond  the 
celebration  of  today  to  the  challenge  of  to- 
morrow." In  keeping  with  the  President's 
tftought,  the  dedication  of  Keystone  Dam 
provides  a  fitting  occasion  to  take  stock  of 
the  results  of  our  water  resotirces  programs 
tnd  policies  and  to  review  our  goals  for  the 
future. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year 
1980  we  will  require  withdrawals  of  559 
billion  gallons  of  water  per  day  compared 
with  300  bUlion  gallons  per  day  at  the 
present  time.  And  this  requirement  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  nearly  900  billion  gal- 
lons per  day  by  the  year  2000  along  with  an 
expected  population  of  about  300  million. 
While  a  major  use  of  water  today  Is  for 
irrigation  of  agricultural  land,  the  large  In- 
creases in  future  years  will  be  In  the  use  of 
water  for  steam  electric  power  generation,  for 
manufacturing,  and  for  municipal  use.  It 
now  requires  about  50,000  gallons  of  cooling 
water  to  produce  1.000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity:  about  25,000  gallons  to  produce  a 
ton  of  steel;  over  50.000  gallons  per  ton 
of  pulp  and  paper  production:  10.000  gallons 
per  automobile;  and  more  than  7E0  gallons 
per   barrel   of   product   In   oil   refining. 

Eich  one  of  us  uses  about  150  gallons  of 
water  each  day.  The  demand  will  increase 
with  more  air  conditioners,  more  automatic 
laundry  washers,  more  cars  to  wash,  more 
backyard  swimming  pools,  more  lawns  to 
water — and  Just  plain  more  people. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   POLLUTION    CONTROL 

The  world  has  only  a  fixed  supply  of 
y^^ater — not  one  drop  has  been  added  since 
creation.  The  answer  then  is  that  we  must 
learn  to  reuse  the  water  we  have  and  to  keep 
It  usable  by  controlling  pollution. 

Water  pollution  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional problem.  We  must  find  the  answers 
and  we  must  find  them  soon. 

In  many  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and  streams 
the  quality  of  water  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 
The  amount  of  waste  being  dumped  into 
our  rivers — even  with  the  waste  treatment 
(|ow  provided — is  the  equivalent  of  the  un- 
treated sewage  of  75  million  people.  Of  the 
commtmltles  of  the  United  States  having 
sewer  systems,  nearly  20  percent  still  dis- 
charge untreated  waste  into  the  Nation's 
waterways. 
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To  this  must  be  added  the  enormous 
wcistes  produced  by  modern  Industries  and 
The  return  flow  from  agricultural  use  con- 
tiilning  Increased  salt,  fertilizers,  and  pesti- 
cides. 

Here  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  you  ore 
noc  strangers  to  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution. As  you  well  know,  thotisands  of  tons 
of  salt  each  year  enter  the  Arkansas  River. 
During  periods  of  low  water  flow,  the  salt 
concentration  of  the  river  reaches  a  \ery 
high  level.  Even  with  the  dilution  provided 
by  Keystone  Lake,  the  waters  discharged 
from  the  Keystone  D^m  will  not  meet  the 
st.mdards  recommended  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  municipal  water  supply.  Tlie 
Public  Health  Service  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  Jointly  making  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  salt  pollution  problem  in  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin.  We  do  not  now  have  a  solution, 
but  it  Is  certain  that  it  mtist  be  foimd. 

The  Congress  Is  now  considering  a  major 
bill  to  help  reverse  the  deterioration  of  our 
water  supply.  This  bill  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  President.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
proposed  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  It 
would  establish  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  and  Initiate  a  new 
4-ye,ir  program  of  grants  for  projects  which 
will  demonstrate  new  methods  for  controlling 
w.vste  discharges.  It  will  also  provide  for 
a  higher  level  of  Federal  grants  for  waste 
treatment  projects.  This  legislation  is  crit- 
ically needed  and  it  deserves  your  full 
support. 

PROGRESS  m  DES.\LTINC  W.^TER 

To  help  meet  our  growing  water  needs  we 
must  also  call  upon  science,  industry,  and 
Government  to  join  forces  in  finding  new 
and  cheaper  ways  of  converting  salt  water 
for  human  and  industrial  use.  Laboratory 
research  and  pilot  plants,  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government,  are  helping  to  show  the 
way.  President  Johnson  only  last  year  de- 
cided that  developments  showed  siich  prog- 
ress that  he  directed  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  lay  plans  for  a  major  new  program  to  ad- 
vance desalting  technology. 

Additional  funds  have  been  requested  to 
get  this  program  underway. 

Spurred  on  by  the  President's  Interest, 
private  industry  is  now  devoting  new  and 
added  eflforts  to  this  subject.  Ten  years  ago 
our  best  efforts  resulted  in  a  cost  of  ?4  per 
thousand  gallons  of  desalted  water.  Today 
that  cost  has  been  cut  to  roughly  $l  and  Is 
going  down. 

Three  years  ago  Buckeye.  Ariz.,  became  the 
first  town  to  have  all  of  its  water  supplied  by 
Its  own  demlneralization  plant,  turning  out 
650.000  gallons  of  water  daily  at  a  cost  of 
63  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Next  month.  Port  Mansfield,  Tex.,  will 
stop  buying  costly  bottled  drinking  'water 
when  It  completes  a  new  facility  to  provide 
250.000  gallons  of  fresh  water— once  too 
brackish  to  use. 

This  administration  Is  confident  that,  with 
progressive  and  im.aginative  action  on  the 
part  of  Government  and  industry,  desalted 
water  will  be  an  important  and.  in  some 
c-ises.  the  only  source  of  new  water  supplies 
In  many  areas.  Here  is  a  challenge  worthy 
or  the  industrial  know-how  of  the  Southwest 
to  find  a  way  to  me  the  brackish  water 
which  is  present  in  so  much  of  this  area. 

VrsMET    XEED3    ARE    M.^NT 

There  are  many  other  unmet  needs,  but 
our  time  totiay  is  short.  I  can  onlv  high- 
light a  few: 

The  need  for  better  planning  of  our  river 
basins.  We  must  bring  about  a  better  un- 
der-itandlng  of  the  water  resource  needs  of 
these  basins  to  assure  that  scarce  water  will 
meet  Its  highest  and  best  use.  No  one  un- 
derstood this  better  than  Bob  Kerr.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources  he  emphasized 
the  need  for  careful  and  long-range  planning 


for  each  of  our  river  basin*.  On  President 
Johnson's  recommendation,  tlie  Congress  will 
soon  enact  water  resources  planning  legis- 
lation which  will  authorize  permanent  Fed- 
eral-Stat«  river  basin  plamilng  conunlssions. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  need  for 
careful  planning  than  flood  control.  Floods 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  on  Ifist  Palm  Sunday 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  40  ■  lives  and  more 
than  $500  million  in  propdrty  damage.  It 
could  have  easily  been  twice  that  much  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
I'.ocd  cr.tr-jl  svstrnis  in  tlit  Pacific  North- 
west. For  the  Nation  as  a  «|holc.  flood  dam- 
age loss  averages  $700  mllliou  annually.  This 
is  a  shocking  statistic.  We  can  and  should 
build  additional  flood  control  structures  but 
experience  has  shov.n  thiit  this  is  not  tlie 
key  to  solution  of  the  floofi  problem.  The 
m.'iin  reason  underlying  tUe  currc.it  flood 
problem  is  that  we  continut  to  build  i:i  the 
fio>-)d  plains — .areas  which  .  are  subject  to 
flooding — without  adequate  planning.  In 
Tennessee,  30  municipalities  have  adopted 
some  form  of  regulation  to  assure  appropri- 
ate use  of  flood  plain  lands.  Marlcop.a 
County  in  Arizona,  where  Phoenix  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  rffectively  work- 
ing on  flood  plain  regulations  to  comple- 
ment flood  control  measures  to  reduce  fu- 
ture flood  damage.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
stands  ready  to  ofl'cr  similar  assi^^ance  to  all 
communities.  I  urge  you  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

There  are  minv  ways  Vv\t  we  can  con- 
serve water.  We  mu.-t  learn  to  line  our  irri- 
gation canals  which  tram^ort  water  Just 
as  a  housewife  mtzst  learn  to  replace  the 
washer  in  the  leaky  faucet. 

We  cannot  afford  to  derelop  o\ir  water 
projects  without  realizing  the  threat  value 
they  have  for  recreation  and  for  fish  and 
wildlife  development.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  passed  hist  year  will 
add  vastly  to  our  recreation  areas  through  a 
special  fund  financed  from  admission  and 
user  fees  at  recreation  areas,  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus real  property,  and  a  fuel  tax  on  motor- 
boats.  About  60  percent  of  this  money  wlU 
be  spent  by  the  States  for  recreation  develop- 
ment, the  rest  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  Federal  recreation  areas.  With  the  en- 
actment of  the  pending  Fed«'ral  Water  Proj- 
ect Recreation  Act.  the  Congress  will  for  the 
first  time  make  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life a  full  partner  in  multiple-purpose  w.nter 
resource  development  and  make  It  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  l:elp  Increase 
recreation  dcveIopm.ent  aroutid  Federal  reser- 
voir projects — to  provide  more  picnic 
grotmds,  moae  p.arks,  mora  boating,  more 
fishing — to  take  advantacrc  of  the  recreation 
opportunities  made  possible  by  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  sxich  as  Keystoiie. 

CONCLTJSIOJr 

On  Monday,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  will  cotivene  in  Wash- 
ington. Leaders  from  all  over  the  Nation 
will  participate. 

Natural  beatity  has  many  aspects  ranging 
from  billboard  control,  higbway  beautllica- 
tion,  preserving;  open  sp.icee  In  cities,  and 
many  others.  But  of  one  ttiiJig  you  can  be 
certain— the  need  to  preserve  our  rivers,  our 
lakes,  our  seashores,  and  to  provide  clean 
water  for  our  future  generations— will  be 
high  on  the  agenda. 

Last  week  the  administration  recom- 
mended to  the  Congre.'i.s  tlie  establishment 
of  a  National  Water  Commistion  to  look  into 
the  future— for  the  ne.xt  50  years- and  chart 
the  course  as  to  our  water  stipplics  and  our 
water  needs.  This  Commteslon  would  be 
concerned  with  problems  and  opportunities 
in  major  regions  of  the  country — the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Northeast,  the  Southwest,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  This 
proposal  comes  none  too  aoon,  for  as  we 
look  back  on  the  events  of  the  past  35  years. 
we   realize    that    these   efforts,   however   im- 


portant and  however  crucial,  are  only  the 
beginning. 

As  we  look  ahe.Td,  we  must  understand  rmci 
appreciate  more  than  ever  before  the  critical 
need  for  sound  policies  and  careful  plannii"' 
to  guide  o\)r  major  water  rcsoiirces  develop! 
ments.  We  mu.st  deal  not  only  with  prob- 
lems of  efficient  use  of  local  and  rc^lona 
water  supplies,  but  we  must  also  deaf  with 
the  interrelations  of  water  problems  amor." 
the  various  river  basins.  If  we  are  to  as.?ure 
that  the  N.ilioii  acliicvcs  the  mo.st  efficient 
use  of  its  liniitcd  water  resources,  we  tmift 
face  tlie  full  Implications  of  our  Frowin^ 
pojuilation  and  increnslng  urban  and  Indus! 
trial  requirements  and  adapt  our  present 
pclicics  and  programs  to  the  requirements 
of  the  future. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  participate  in  tlie  dedication  of  the  Kev- 
stone  Dam.  It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  meet  so  many  of  you.  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  to  share  in  your  entliu- 
sia.sm  and  Justifiable  pride  in  the  develop- 
ments which  have  occurred  here  and  in  tlie 
entire   Arkansas  River   Basin. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    HIGHWAY 
BEAUTIFICATION   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Rogers]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Umtcd 
States  is  the  most  mobile  nation  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  nation  most  gen- 
erously endowed  with  natural  beauty. 
When  we  put  these  two  facts  together. 
we  sec  the  wisdom  of  President  Johnson's 
emphasis  on  highway  beautification  in 
his  program  for  conservation  and  ocami- 
fication. 

Tlic  America  Americans  see  is  largely 
the  America  they  see  as  they  drive  our 
3 '2  million  miles  of  roads  and  streets. 
Their  recreation  is  largely  that  which  is 
within  their  reach  because  of  the  family 
automobile.  Indeed  a  large  part  of  their 
recreation  is  driving  itself. 

Too  often,  however,  the  America  they 
£00  little  resembles  the  land  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  that  God  gave  to  us.  It  i.= 
blishted  with  waste  and  carelessness— 
from  our  indifference  to  our  heritage. 
It  is  marred  by  dumps  and  Junkyards, 
scarred  by  carcle.ss  construction,  clut- 
tered by  billboards  and  other  eyesores. 

The  American  people  are  expressing  an 
increasing  outrage  over  the  problem  of 
roadside  "UKlification."  Tliey  aie  ex- 
pressing tlieir  conviction  that  the  time 
has  come  to  reverse  this  trend.  They  arc 
expressing  their  desire  to  live  in  a  society 
that  not  only  is  forest  because  of  its  ma- 
terial progress  but  that  is  great  al?o  be- 
cause it  is  beautiful. 

The  legislation  introduced  today,  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson,  will  help 
produce  such  a  Great  Society.  I  will 
gladly  support  this  lefdslation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  quickly  enact  it. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  GOAL  OF  A 
MORE  BEAUTIFUL  AMERICA 

Mr.  DOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  help  achieve  President  John- 
son's goal  of  a  more  beautiful  America. 

I  am  confident  I  voice  the  sentiments 
of  many  Members  when  I  say  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  support  the  Presi- 
dents effort  to  preserve  our  country's 
natural  beauty  and  to  repair  the  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  either  through 
indifference,  carelessness,  or  neglect. 

Many  of  us  have  long  been  perturbed 
over  the  unsightliness  that  has  been 
allowed  to  mar  our  countryside.  We 
have  seen  once-beautiful  areas  deteri- 
orate iiito  appalling  unattractiveness. 
We  have  seen  lovely  open  spaces  turned 
into  billboard  jungles  and  roadside  junk- 
yards. We  have  permitted  the  breath- 
taking handicraft  of  nature  to  be  dese- 
crated by  manmade  ugline-ss. 

Wliat  is  particularly  tragic  is  that  the 
depredation  we  have  countenanced  has 
been  unnecessary  and  has  served  no  pur- 
pose. Highways  and  tlie  roadsides 
flanking  them  do  not  have  to  be  unat- 
tractive, and  many  of  the  new  roads  be- 
ing constructed  as  part  of  the  41,000-mile 
Interstate  Highway  System  attest  to  this 
fact.  Our  roadbuilders  have  demon- 
strated that  highways  can  be  beautiful. 
Unfortunately,  however,  adequate  steps 
have  not  been  taken  in  the  past  to  pro- 
tect them. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
most  Americans  are  deeply  concerned 
over  what  has  happened  to  our  roadsides, 
and  wnnt  to  see  an  end  to  the  destinic- 
tion  of  natural  beauty.  The  legislation 
now  before  us  v.-ill  go  a  long  way  toward 
satisfying  their  desire. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    HIGHWAY 
BEAUTIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  BoggsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  register  my  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment and  stipport  of  President  Johnson's 
highway  beautification  program,  and 
ur?e  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

This  is  something  new  for  this  so- 
called  Nation  on  wheels  which  depends 
so  largely  upon  the  automobile  for  its 
livelihood  and  for  its  fun  and  recreation. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  involved  in 
a  mad  rush  to  build  highways  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  flow  of  trafBc 
which  got  such  a  head  start  on  us  during 
the  war  years. 

We  have  been  so  intent  on  providing 
the  best  roads  in  the  world  that  we  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  blight  that 
has  been  growmg  up  along  many  of  these 
roads. 


But  with  the  program  President  John- 
son has  now  laid  before  us,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  erase  some  of  that  blight, 
to  transform  our  Federal  highways,  at 
least,  into  the  kind  of  bywpys  that  har- 
monize or  blend  in  with  or  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  that  lies  along  the  Na- 
tion's roads. 

I  agree  j*vith  the  President  that  "the 
beauty  of  America  is  an  important  part 
of  our  heritage." 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  his 
highway  beautification  program  makes 
sense  from  an  economic  point  of  view  as 
well. 

The  Federal  Government  is  investing 
around  $4  billion  a  year  in  highways  in 
its  interstate  and  secondary  road  pro- 
gram-s. 

And  it  behooves  us  to  protect  that  in- 
vestment. If  we  allow  our  roadsides  to 
become  despoiled  there  is  no  question 
that  the  value  of  the  roads  themselves 
will  deteriorate. 

Driving  for  pleasure  has  become  this 
Nation's  No.  1  pastime.  American 
motorists  travel  130  billion  miles  a  year 
on  pleasure  jaunts  and  spend  some  $20 
billion  annually  on  these  vacation 
travels. 

There  is  an  added  benefit  to  be  gained 
in  this  effort.  I  understand  the  national 
bill  for  gathering  up  trash  along  the 
highways  is  reckoned  in  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

If,  through  the  program  President 
Johnson  is  asking  us  to  enact,  we  are 
able  to  beautify  and  tidy  up  these  Fed- 
eral highways,  it  naturally  follows  that 
that  bill  for  gathering  up  trash,  paper, 
beer  cans,  and  the  like  along  the  roads 
is  bound  to  decline.  Look  at  it  this  way: 
If  you  are  stand  ng  in  a  heap  of  rubble, 
you  have  no  hesitancy  about  throwing 
away  an  old  wrapping  or  package.  But 
if  you  are  in  the  spotless  drawing  room 
or  parlor  of  a  well-kept  home,  you  would 
not  dream  of  flicking  ashes  on  the  floor. 

I  would  remind  you,  too,  that  tourism 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest  grossing 
businesses.  The  President's  highway 
beautification  program  is  a  logical  step 
in  the  development  of  this  phase  of  our 
economy.  We  would  do  well  to  adopt  it 
in  its  entirety. 


COMPELLING    NEED    FOR    HOUSE 
CONCURRENCE  ON  TREATIES 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  ~  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  our  great  Constitution  was  adopted 
there  were  reasons  why  the  President 
was  empowered  to  make  treaties  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
rather  than  with  the  concurrence  of 
both  tiie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  sure  that  these  were, 
for  the  time,  sufficient  reasons.  But 
whatever  these  reasons  were,  conditions 
have  changed  and  changed  so  signifi- 


cantly, I  believe,  that  they  now  require 
a  change  in  our  treatymaking  power. 

There  are  compelling  reasons,  there  is 
a  compelling  need,  for  this  great  power 
to  be  vested  today  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  An  example  of  this  is 
provided  by  the  coffee  agreement  which 
came  before  us  in  the  Rules  Committee 
the  other  day.  There  was  a  good  bit  of 
murmured  complaint  among  the  mem- 
bers that  they  were  being  called  upon  to 
implement  an  agreement  made  without 
our  concurrence. 

Such  agreements  can  be  made  without 
our  concurrence.  Yet  they  cannot  have 
substantial  effect  without  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Indeed, 
today,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  enter  into  no  treaty  of  great 
substance  without  legislative  and  finan- 

fial  implementation,  and  this  means  the 
upEKjrt  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  coun- 
try to  require  the  President  to  seek  the 
advice  and  consent  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  This  expression  from  both 
bidies  would  be  a  far  greater  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  Ameiican  people.  And 
it  would  commit  both  Houses  to  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  treaty. 

I  believe  this  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people  can  be  effected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Members  present  in  each 
body.  And  I  believe  a  majority  of  each 
House  should  be  able  to  act  freely  in 
such  a  vital  matter  as  the  making  of 
treaties. 

The  problems  of  this  world  are  too 
'vital,  too  crucial,  to  allow  a  minority  of 
one-third  plus  one  in  either  House  to 
prevent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  giving  a  clear  answer  after 
reasonable  debate.  The  fate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  sealed.  I  believe, 
by  the  filibuster,  which  enabled  the  op- 
ponents of  the  League  to  delay  and  de- 
lay the  decision  until  the  climate  of  opin- 
ion in  the  coimtry  had  changed  from 
eager  support  of  the  League  to  a  general 
apathy  and  confusion  as  amendments 
were  debated  and  politics  was  played 
with  the  vital  issue  of  peace  and  war. 
^  Today  the  nature  of  the  crises  we  face 
in  the  world  are  such  that  this  country 
may  have  to  give  a  prompt  answer  to 
some  great  challenge  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  And  if  such  a  time  should  come 
I  believe  it  would  be  imperative  that  the 
President  have  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
through  an  expression  and  a  commit- 
bient  from  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  and  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  the  following  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  make 
treaties;  provided  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  present  concur  in  giving 
such  advice  and  consent,  and  provided  that 
each  House  by  a  majority  of  Its  Members 
present  shall  determine  the  rules  by  which 
it  shall  be  governed  In  giving  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  making  of  treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements  requiring  the  concurrence 
of  the  Congress. 
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BLIND-AID  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

r-.Ir.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  prohibit  residence  i-equire- 
mcnts  in  State  procran;s  of  aid  to  the 
blind  supported  by  Federal  participating 
funds. 

My  sponsorship  of  this  measure  is 
neither  a  courtesy  gosture,  nor  a  casual 
action  on  my  part.  Rather,  it  is  a  re- 
flection of  my  fiiTnly  held  conviction  that 
residence  laws  in  blind-aid  programs  re- 
tard rehabilitative  opportimiries  of  blind 
persons.  They  deny  to  blind  persons,  I 
believe,  the  chance  to  seek  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  a  better  life  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  it  has 
been  my  piivilege  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  considerable  number  of  blind  men 
and  women.  Therefore,  in  speaking 
about  these  people  and  their  problems 
and  needs,  I  am  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge  when  I  state,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis at  my  command,  that  there  is  no 
other  group  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  doing  more  to  help  themselves  than 
are  our  fellow  citizens  v.ho  arc  without 
their  sight. 

Learning  of  their  aspirations,  becom- 
ing aware  of  their  courageous  efforts,  I 
have  worked  v.ith  these  people  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  help  them.  I  have 
not  worked  for  them,  I  have  worked  with 
them,  to  help  them  as  they  have  worked 
and  tried  to  help  themselves. 

I  have  introduced  and  worked  for  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  bills  to  guar- 
antee to  blind  persons  their  right  to  or- 
ganize, to  protect  them  in  their  right  to 
join  organizations  of -their  own  choosing. 

I  have  introduced  and  worked  for  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  measures  to  give 
statutory  minimum  wage  protection,  not 
alone  to  blind  workers  in  sheltered  work- 
shops, but  to  all  physically  handicapped 
people  employed  in  such  places. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  but 
another  effort  by  me  to  help  blind  per- 
sons realize  the  goals  and  hopes  they 
have  so  often  expressed  to  me — the 
chance  to  live  on  the  basis  of  equality 
with  others,  to  work  as  others  do,  in  jobs 
for  v.-hich  they  are  qualified  by  ability 
and  training;  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
not  In  a  sheltered,  protected  environ- 
ment, but  as  full  and  equal  competitors 
in  the  open  labor  market  of  our  econ- 
omy— supporting  themselves,  paying 
their  family  bills  from  their  labors. 

These  are  the  goals,  I  believe,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  blind  persons — and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  goals  are  worthy  of  evei-y  help 
that  v.e  can  give  that  they  may  be  ful- 
filled. 

My  bill  would  be  such  a  help — it  would 
sei-ve  to  remove  laws  which  act  as  bar- 
riers to  block  the  way  of  blind  men  ana 
women  who  would  seek  employment  for 


their  talents,  but  are  unable  to  find  such 
employment  in  their  home  State. 

If  such  a  person  is  a  blind-aid  recipi- 
ent, however,  it  is  very  difficult — in  fact, 
it  is  almost  impossible — for  him  to  look 
for  v.'ork  in  another  State. 

Unable,  under  the  laws  of  many  States, 
to  qualify  for  assistance  if  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  finding  a  job,  he  risks  possible 
starvation  by  going  to  a  new  State,  by 
venturing  to  improve  his  lot.  So,  many 
of  them  stay  v.  here  they  are,  probably  on 
the  welfare  roUs  for  the  re.it  of  their 
lives. 

This  is  the  problem:  A  blLtid-aid  re- 
cipient, receiving  a  monthly  sub.sistence 
grant  of  aid,  hardly  enou'^sh  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  is  not  able  to  save  suf- 
ficient money  to  live  on  for  several  weeks, 
or  even  several  niontlis,  in  tuiotlier  State 
vshiie  he  remaiiis  there  looking  for  work. 
In  most  of  the  States,  lie  would  not 
be  able  to  apply  for  and  receive  public  aid 
to  live  on  durinj  this  time  because  of 
his  inability  to  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements. 

If  he  does  risk  it,  if  he  d^es  go  to  an- 
other State  and  somehow  niianage  to  live 
while  seeking  v,ork,  and  then,  unsuccess- 
ful and  discouraged,  goes  back  to  his 
home  State — he  may  then  find,  if  he 
applies  for  bliud-aid  in  his  home  State, 
that  he  no  longer  meets  tJie  rciideiice 
requirements  in  his  home  State,  that  he 
has  forfeited  his  claim  upon  the  State  by 
leaving  it,  and  remaining  away,  even 
though  briefly.  ! 

V.''hat  are  these  blind  people  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  would  you  do  under  these 
circumstances?  The  answel-  of  course — 
many  of  these  people  stay  in  their  home 
States,  remain  on  relief  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  when  they  could  be  working,  when 
they  could  be  gainfully  employed,  pay- 
ing their  ovv"n  way,  paying  taxes. 

I  believe  that  Slate  residence  laws  in 
blind-aid  programs  are  obstacles  to  re- 
habilitation and  because  of  this,  they 
should  be  prohibited. 

Time  and  tinie  again  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  determination  that  programs 
of  public  assistance  should  be  more  than 
subsistence  programs,  meeting  the  basic 
needs  of  people  in  want;  they  should  also 
serve  to  promote  the  restoi-ation  of  aid 
recipients  to  lives  of  economic  independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency. 

This,  I  think,  v/as  made  very  clear  in 
the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  when  self-care  and  self-sup- 
port were  made  purposes  of  the  federally 
supported  State  programs  Of  aid. 

Again,  in  the  public  welfare  amend- 
ments adopted  by  Congre.ss  last  year,  vig- 
orous endorsement  to  rehebilitation  in 
public  welfare  was  given,  and  specific 
statut-ory  steps  v.-cre  taken  to  implement 
the  earlier  asserted  self-care  and  self- 
support  purposes. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal I  am  offering  today  to  prohibit 
State  residence  laws  in  blind-aid  pro- 
grams would,  I  believe,  encourage  and  as- 
sist many  blind  people,  now  aid  recip- 
ients, to  gain  employment  and  independ- 
ence. 

These  laws  now  act  as  restraints  upon 
the  ambitious  and  energetic. 

As  they  make  their  valiant  struggle  to 
achieve  fuU  and  equal  citizenship  in  our 


Nation's  life,  these  residence  laws  act  as 
insurmountable  roadblocks  in  their  way. 

I  believe  they  should  be  removed. 

My  bill,  enacted  into  law,  would  re- 
move them. 


INCOME    TAX    EXEMPTIONS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
We.st  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
about  income  tax  paying  time  the  Pres- 
ident, in  a  tclcvi.':ed  appearance,  indulged 
in  a  little  plea.'-antiT  to  the  effect  that 
Uncle  Sam  taketh  away  with  one  hand 
what  he  bcstowcth  with  the  other.  The 
Conrrress  is  presently  doing  exactly  that. 
and  the  element  of  pleasantry  is  com- 
pletely lacking.  What  we  are  doing  is  to 
raise  the  social  security  tax  while  v.e  are 
reducing  excise  taxes.  The  question  is, 
how  v.ill  the  two  changes  operate  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  taxpayer? 

Reduction  in  excise  taxes  get  the  most 
publiciry.  What  they  v.ill  amount  to  in 
terms  of  dollars  saved  depends  entirely 
on  v.'hat  specific  purchases  the  individual 
makes,  and  on  how  successful  the  Gov- 
ernmeiit  is  in  preventing  the  exci.-ze  tax 
reduction  from  being  added  to  falcs 
profits.  If  the  seller  .succeeds  in  adding 
excise  tax  reductions  to  his  .sales  price, 
the  ir.dividual  will  save  nothing.  The 
I^robability  tliat  this  will  happen  amounts 
to  almost  a  certainty  in  some  ca.?cs. 
Assuming,,  however,  that  the  reduction 
does  stick,  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 
the  amount  depends  on  what  the  indi- 
vidual buys.  Low-income  families  will 
.save  little  because  they  buy  few  of  the 
commodities  on  which  excise  taxes  are 
a-ssesscd.  Such  families  buy  few  auto- 
mobiles,  electric   appliances,  and  pieces 

of  jewehy,  on  v.-hiclt  excise  taxes  amount 
to  an  appreciable  sum.  Middle-incoms 
families  viiry  a  great  deal  in  the  amount 
of  such  purchases. 

To  do  any  guessincr  about  such  pur- 
chases is  hazardous.  Nevertheless,  here 
is  a  try.  Take  a  family — the  standard 
average  family  of  fotir — with  an  income 
of  S7,500  a  year,  earned,  which  seems  to 
be  somev.here  near  the  national  aver- 
a:^e.  Such  a  family  mi'Jht  buy  one  S3. 000 
auto,  one  major  appliance,  and  say  $1,203 
of  items  like  cosmetics,  jewelry,  luggage, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  course  of  3  ycar.^. 
Make  it  an  average  of  SI, 500  per  year  for 
all  purchases  subject  to  exci.se  taxes.  If 
all  excise  taxes  are  eventually  removed, 
that  would  mean  a  maximum  saving  of 
$150  per  year.  In  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  the  excise  tax  bill,  immediate 
savings  might  be  less  than  half  that 
amount. 

Now  consider  social  security  taxes  on 
the  same  family.  In  1966  social  secu- 
rity taxes  will  be  collected  on  $5,690  of 
earned  income,  and  the  rate,  includin;:: 
medicare,  will  be  Increased  five-eighths 
of  1  percent.  The  result  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  $59.60  in  social  security  taxes. 
The  $7,500  income  family  will  just  about 
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break  even  in  the  two  changes — excise 
and  social  security— in  1966.  In  1967 
there  will  be  another  slight  increase  in 
social  security  rates,  and  in  1970  the 
rate  v.ill  go  up  to  slightly  over  one-half 
of  1  percent  over  1966.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  collected  on  $6,600  of  earned 
income.  By  that  time,  any  saving  from 
excise  tax  reduction  will  be  wiped  out. 

Now  take  another  income  group.  Take 
the  same  old  average  family  of  four  with 
an  earned  income  of  $5,600  a  year,  so 
cho.sen  because  that  is  the  maximum  on 
which  social  security  is  assessed.  It  is 
probable  that  such  a  family  would  buy 
not  more  than  half  the  goeds  in  the 
luxury  class  as  the  $7,500  income  family 
would  buy.  It  would  hardly  save  $50 
per  year  in  excise  taxes.  Yet  that  same 
family  would  have  the  same  increase  in 
social'  security  tax  as  the  $7,500  income 
family;  namely,  $59.60.  After  1970,  this 
$5,600  family  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  increase  in  rate,  but  not,  of  course, 
to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  earned 
income  on  which  the  rate  is  assessed.  In 
other  words,  the  $5,600  family  will  not 
benefit  at  all  from  the  two  changes. 

Fmally,  consider  the  so-called  poverty 
border  line  income  of  $3,000  per  year. 
Luxury  items  purchased  by  this  family 
would  be  minimal,  confined  pcssibly  to 
telephone  and  cosmetics.  Excise  tax 
payments  would  be  .small,  I  hesitate  to 
guess  v;hat.  But  fi-icrease  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes  in  1966  would  be  $21.75,  and 
in  later  years  still  more.  Not  a  chance 
for  such  a  family  to  break  even  on  the 
two  changes. 

Within  these  three  income  groups  lie 
at  lea.st  half  the  families  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  they  are  the  fam- 
ilies that  could  be  exj^ected  to  increase 
their  total  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices if  the.v  had  the  wherewithal  to  do 
so.  P'amilies  in  the  upper  income  brack- 
ets do  not  limit  their  purchases  because 
of  tax  burdens.  If  the  total  national 
economy  is  to  be  stimulated  by  increased 
Individual  expenditures,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  lower  income  families.    They  must 

be  given  more  money  to  spend,  and  we 
will  not  do  it  by  cutting  excise  taxes  and 
raising  social  security  taxes. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  it,  however,  and  I 
have  called  attention  to  it  on  several  oc- 
casions. It  is  to  restore  the  $1,000  ex- 
emption to  the  income  tax  law,  where 
it  was  before  the  World  War,  and  where 
it  was  supposed  to  be  placed  after  the 
war.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  touched 
practically  every  consideration  in  the 
income  tax  law  except  the  amount  of 
personal  exemption.  To  loosen  money 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  spend 
it  if  they  had  it.  we  should  do  what  we 
failed  to  do  in  1964,  and  put  that  personal 
exemption  back  to  $1,000,  where  it  be- 
longs. It  would  give  us  three  changes 
this  year  instead  of  two,  but  the  total  re- 
sult of  all  three  would  put  money  in  the 
pockets  of  those  who  need  it  most.  Let 
us  see  how  it  wouid  work  for  the  same 
three  income  groups. 

The  $7,500  family,  with  four  exemp- 
tions and  with  the  standard  deduction, 
would  wind  up  with  a  taxable  income  of 
$2,750  instead  of  $4,350,  and  the  tax 
saving  would  be  a  definite  $295. 


The  $5,600  family  would  pay  $146.40 
tax  instead  of  $415.20,  a  saving  of 
$268.80. 

The  $3,000  family  would  presumably 
pay  $42  tax  under  the  present  exemption 
scheme.  With  exemptions  increased,  it 
would  of  course  pay  nothing.  The  saving 
would  be  small,  but  worthwhile. 

For  the  higher  income  groups  the 
saving  resulting  from  exemption  changes 
would  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increa.se  in  income.  The  $25,000  family, 
for  instance,  would  save  $580,  only  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  $7,500  family. 

One  more  thing  is  of  importance  in 
this  general  situation.  The  cost  of  living 
is  slowly  but  surely  inching  up.  A  few 
pennies  here  and  a  few  pennies  there  are 
subtracted  from  the  buying  power  of  the 
low-income  groups. 

Restoration  of  the  $1,000  personal  ex- 
emption is  the  necessary  final  .step  in  a 
most  desirable  revision  of  the  revenue 
law  which  is  being  made  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  We  must  rtot  close  this 
session  until  we  have  made  it. 


SECRETARY  WIRTZ  CALLS  FOR  RE- 
PEAL OF  SECTION  14 lb) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  0"H.\ra]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
testified  en  Monday  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  support  of 
repeal _,of  section  14'b)  of  the  Labor 
Mana^mcnt  Relations  Act  of  1947. 

As  usual,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wirtz 
was  thorough,  instructive,  and  most  ar- 
ticulate. I  wish  evei-y  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  have  been  present  to  hear 
the  Secretar>-'s  analytical  treatment  of 

this  issue  which  too  often  is  clouded  by 
irrelevant  and  emotional  arguments. 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
issue,  and  I  urge  that  aU  of  my  colleagues 
take  the  time  to  read  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  Secretarj-'s  statement,  as 
presented  to  the  House  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  of  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary 
OF  Labor,  Before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Labor,  Committee  on  EDtTC.\TiON  and 
Labor,  on  H.R.   77  and  Related  Bills  To 
Repeal  Section  14(b)   of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  May  24,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. President  Johnson  recommends, 
in  his  message  of  May  17  to  the  Congress, 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947. 

I  am  before  you  in  support  of  this  recom- 
mendation and  in  support,  accordingly,  of 
H.R.  77  and  the  paraUel  provisions  of  the 
several  other  related  bUls  this  subcommit- 
tee has  under  consideration.  To  the  extent 
that  tliese  bills  include  additional  provisions, 
separate  consideration  will  be  appropriate. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant.    Its  determined  legislative  consid- 


eration has  been  long  deserved  and  too  long 
denied.    I  hold  strongly  the  view  I  represent. 

I  take  account,  at  the  same  time,  ol  the 
t&ct,  that  public  debate  on  this  Issue  has  so 
often  been  so  extreme  and  even  irrelevant 
as  to  commend  its  deliberately  restrained 
presentation  here. 

The  real  issue  involved  is  not  widely  under- 
stood. This  is  partly  because  a  complicated 
Interrelationship  of  statutory  provisions  is 
involved:  the  effect  of  repealing  section 
14(b)  has  to  be  traced  through  the  resultant 
change  in  the  effect  of  other  provisions  in 
the  1947  act.  It  Is  partly  because  the  real 
issue  has  been  submerged  beneath  a  phrase 
about  "right  to  worli" — although  no  such 
right  is  either  recognized  or  advocated  by 
those  who  lean  on  this  phrase.  The  issue 
has  also  been  cast  falsely  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual liberties — when  what  is  Involved  is 
only  the  effect  which  any  group  decision 
has  on  the  position  of  a  member  who  dis- 
ngrces  with  it. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  many  of  the  reac- 
tions to  the  section  14(b)  issue  are  today 
the  product  of  these  accumulated  misunder- 
standings, and  "14(b)"  has  become  another 
point  of  polarization  of  "antilabor"  and  "pro- 
labor"  attitudes  which  were  more  under- 
standable during  an  earlier  period  of  raw 
labor-management  antagonism — now  less 
Brevalent  than  before. 

*  Because  the  case  for  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
emerges  most  clearly  and  strongly  In  a 
Completely  factual  and  dispassionate  state- 
ment of  what  is  actually  involved  here,  my 
testimony  is  deliberately  cast  in  these  terms. 

It  is  essential,  first,  to  make  clear  what 
the  issue  really  is  and  what  is  not. 

It  is  not  whether  anyone  is  to  have  a 
"right  to  work."  Neither  the  continuance  of 
section  14(b)  nor  its  repeal  gives  anyone  a 
right  to  work — or  takes  such  a  right  away. 

To  whatever  extent  there  are  issues  of  free- 
dom Involved  here — and  there  are  whenever 
any  law  is  under  consideration — the  prin- 
cipal issue  Is  whether  an  employer  and  the 
representatives  of  his  employees  are  to  be 
free  to  make  an  agreement  of  their  own 
choosing. 

,  Tlie  late  James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of 
Labor  during  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration, said  this  of  the  State  laws  which 
section  14(b)  provides  for  and  which  its 
repeal  would  eliminate: 

"TJiey  call  these  "rlght-to-work"  laws,  but 
that  Is  not  what  they  really  are   •    •   •.     In 

the  first  place,  they  do  not  create  any  jobs' 
Et  all.  In  the  second  place,  they  result  in 
undesirable  and  unnecessary  limitations 
upon  the  freedom  of  working  men  and 
women  and  their  employers  to  bargain  col- 
leetlvely  and  agree  upon  conditions  of  work." 

The  real  issue  here  is  whether  a  company 
and  a  labor  union  should  or  should  not  be 
permitted — so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned — 
to  agree  that  all  employees  of  the  company 
who  are  represented  by  the  union  should 
share  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  union 
and  having  it  represent  them  in  their  deal- 
!fcgs  with  the  employer. 

Section  8  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  establishes  the  general  rule  that 
companies  and  unions  may  make  such  agree- 
ments. But  section  14ibl  provides  that  the 
States  may  prohibit  such  agreements,  and  19 
of  them  do  so. 

Here,  in  more  detail.  Is  the  way  the  section 
14(b)  issue  arises: 

,  The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  (the 
Taft-Hartley  Act)  today  permits,  protects 
and  encourages,  but  does  not  in  any  way 
require,  the  representation  (where  interstate 
commerce  is  Involved)  of  employees  by 
Unions  for  the  purptose  of  bargaining  with 
iheir  employer. 

The  law  provides  that  if  a  majority  of  a 
prop>er  grouping  of  employees  decides  to  be 
j^epresented  by  a  particular  union,  that  union 
i, 
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then  represents  all  employees  in  the  group- 
ing. If  there  la  any  substantial  dispute  about 
representation,  this  question  is  settled  by  an 
election  (with  secret  balloting)  which  Is  open 
to  all  the  employees  and  is  conducted  by  the 
Government  (the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board ) . 

If  a  union  is  selected  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees,  they  then  decide,  within  the 
union,  what  bargaining  demands  are  to  be 
be  made  upon  the  employer  for  incUision  in 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Unions  typically  propose  that  it  be  agreed 
that  all  employees  represented  by  the  union 
should  be  or  become  members  of  it.  The 
central  argument  is  tiiat  all  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  union  representation  should  con- 
tribute to  its  support,  particularly  its  finan- 
cial support.  The  most  common  proposal 
to  achieve  this  end  is  a  so-called  "union 
shop"  agreement,  which  provides  that  all 
employees  represented  by  the  imlon  must 
become  and  remain  men^bers  of  it.  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  continued  employment. 

Some  employees  may  oppose  this  view. 
Evep  though  they  are  by  law  represented  by 
a  particular  imion,  they  object  to  being 
members  of  it,  either  because  they  would 
prefer  a  different  union,  or  becau.?e  they  are 
opposed  to  beiiig  members  of  this  or  any 
otlier  similar  kind  of  organization.  Their 
reasons  may  be  financial  or  they  may  be 
ba.'ed  on  broader  principles. 

Employers  hold  a  variety  of  views  about 
the  union  shop.  Some  are  opposed  to  it. 
Some  consider  it  a  good  idea.  Some  are  in- 
different. 

The  issue  involved  in  this  legiilatinn  arises 
only  when  a  union  and  an  employer  would — 
if  there  were  no  legal  question — agree  to  a 
union  shop.  The  question  is  whether  they 
are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement. 

The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  es- 
tablishes in  section  8  a  general  rule:  That 
such  agreements  are  permissible.  This  sec- 
tion specifically  permits  a  corppany  and  a 
union  to  enter  into  an  agreement  requiring 
that  all  employees  represented  by  the  union 
pay  tmlon  initiation  fees  and  dues  as  a  con- 
dition of  continued  employment.  This  is  the 
only  feattire  of  union  membership  which 
can  be  insisted  upon.  Other  forms  of  union 
security  (for  example,  a  "closed  shop")  are 
not  permitted. 

But  section  14(b)  provides  for  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  by  State  action: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law. 

The  effect  of  section  14(b)  is,  accordingly, 
th.at  individual  States  may,  by  their  own 
laws,  prohibit  all  forms  of  union  security 
agreements. 

In  19  States  today,  there  are  legislative  or 
constitutional  prohibitions  on  such  agree- 
ments. These  are  the  so-called  right-to-work 
laws. 

If  section  14(b)  is  repealed,  the  general 
rule  estiiblished  in  section  8  of  the  Lat>or- 
Management  Relations  Act  will  then  prevail 
in  all  States.  The  State  laws  prohibiting 
these  agreements  will  be  Inoperative.  The 
re.-;ult  will  be  that  whether  there  is  a  union 
."^hop  in  any  particular  case  will  depend  on 
the  private  decision  made  within  the  union, 
and  (ii)  the  private  agreement  made  between 
the  union  and  the  employer. 

This  is  a  recital  of  what  is  familiar  to  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee.  It  is  less 
well  luiderstood  by  the  general  public,  and 
unbiased  understanding  is  a   necessary  ele- 
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The  decision  about  whether  there  should 
be  a  union  shop  agreement  in  a  particular 
collective  bargaining  contract  is  a  proper 
subject  for  private  decisionmakmg — by 
agreement  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer. 

This  is  the  general  rule  recognized  In  sec- 
tion e  of  the  LMRA  today,  and  In  .31  of  the 
50  suites. 

The  question  here  is  not  wliether  iniion 
shop  agreements  should  be  required  by  law. 
I  would  urge,  if  that  were  the  is.sue,  that  they 
should  not  be:  for  the  point  is  tttat  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  left  to  responsible 
private  decisionmaking — to  be  irsulved  one 
way  or  the  otlier  in  private  collective  bar- 
gaining. ' 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  is  npt— as  some 


Thirty-one  of  the  States,  including  those 
in  wlilch  there  is  the  largest  experience  with 
collective  bargaining  have  taken  this  same 
position. 

The  argument  that  union  shop  agree- 
ments violate  tlie  freedom  of  individual  em- 
ployes has  no  substantial  basis. 

This  argument  has  been  made  almost  en- 
tirely by  representatives  not  of  employees 
Vnit  of  some  employers.  There  appeared"  re- 
cently a  full-page  newspaper  advertisement 
opposing  repeal  of  section  14(b)  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  necessary  to  protect  In- 
dividual worker  freedoms.  Of  the  35  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  sponsoring  this  ad- 
vertisement, 23  are  company  presidents  or 
board  ch;Lirmen,  and  none  are  representa- 
tives of  employees. 

The  view  of  American  workers  themselves 


have   attempted   to   suggest— a  proposal   to     was  clearly  recorded  during  the  period  be- 


"make  the  union  sliop  mandatory."  It 
would  not  in  Itself  reqiure  anylxjdy  to  join 
a  union.  It  is  a  proposal  that  tlie  parties  to 
the  bargaining  in  a  particular  ai.se  be  per- 
mitted to  settle  this  issue  as  tliey  deem 
mutually  satisfactory. 

An  agreement  by  a  company  and  a  tuilon 
that  all  employees  represented  by  the  union 
should  share  the  expenses  of  representation 
is  a  reasonable  decision. 

The  tmion  represciits,  by  law,  all  employees 
in  the  unit,  and  is  required  by  law  to  repre- 
sent them  all  fairly  and  equitably  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  in  the  liandlijig  of  griev- 
ances. All  employees  in  the  unlit  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  those  procedures. 

There  has  been  broad  and  blpfrtisan  rec- 
ognition Of  this  basic  equity,  senator  John 
P.  Kennedy  said  in  19G0:  , 

"I  join  with  the  late  Senator  Tifit  in  think- 
ing that,  where  the  tmion  is  tlie  collective 
bargaining  representative  of  all  employees  in 
an  establishment,  tlie  payment  of  dues  Is 
justifiable  as  a  fair  means  of  sh.iring  the  ex- 
penses of  collective  barg.ilning  atnong  those 
who  receive  its  benefits  " 

In  a  case  involving  the  provmons  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  permitting  the  union 
shop,  the  Supreme  Court  noted  t!4it  this  form 
of  union  sectirity  is  aimed  at  "tree  riders," 
and  that  the  purpose  is  "to  force  employees 
to  share  the  costs  of  negotiating  und  admin- 
istering collective  agreements  and  the  costs 
of  the  adjustment  and  settlcrarnt  of  dis- 
putes."    I.A.M.  V.  Street.  367  U.S.  790  (1961). 

The  fairness  of  this  principle  has  been 
recognized  by  thousands  of  American  com- 
panies and  local  and  international  unions 
who  have  entered  Into  over  100.000  union 
shop  agreements  covering  about  13  million 
employees.  These  are  responsible  employ- 
ers; and  the  unions  Include  those  which 
have  stood  most  strongly  for  individual  free- 
doms. 

Union  sectirity  provisions  mtke  a  very 
real  contribution  to  union  raeponsibility 
and  to  industrial  peace.  The  resultant  as- 
sured continuation  of  the  uuioo's  majority 
status  removes  one  of  the  most  serious 
sources  of  bitter  labor-management  sus- 
picion and  conflict.  Without  such  a  clause, 
union  energies  better  devoted  to  making  a 
cooperative  bargaining  relationship  work  tor 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees are  likely  to  be  drained  off  in  abr;xsive 
defensive  efforts — guarding  against  willful 
attrition,  continuous  organization  of  new- 
comers, watchfulness  against  antiunion 
solicitation.  When  tiie  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives' need  to  struggle  for  existence  is 
past,  Its  opportunity  to  strive  for  accom- 
modation Is  bettered. 

Since  the  making  of  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment is  a  reasonable  decision,  it  should  not 
be  prohibited  by   law   unless   tliere   is   some 


tween  1947  and  1951  when  a  union  shop 
agreement  could  be  entered  into  only  after 
a  secret  union  election  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Over  97 
percent  of  the  46.146  elections  which  were 
conducted  went  In  favor  of  the  union  shop, 
and  91  percent  of  the  alma«=t  6  million  em- 
ployee votes  cast  in  these  elections  were  in 
favor  of  the  union  shop  ( 1952  annual  report 
of  the  NLRB,  p.  306).  Congress  abandoned 
this  election  procedure  as  being  pointless. 

There  is  no  violation  of  freedom  in  a 
minority's  liaving  to  accept  a  majority's  fair 
judgment  fairly  arrived  at.  There  is  no 
"right"  of  a  minority  to  endanger  the  free- 
dom of  a  majority  of  the  employees  to  pro- 
tect tiie  security  of  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative that  gives  them  a  voice  in  the 
shaping  of  their  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  effectively  em- 
phasized the  point  that  "antiunionism  does 
not  justify  the  violation  of  the  basic  freedom 
of  individuals  to  determine  by  majority  vote 
the  goals  and  policies  of  the  group."  (Con- 
cnnssioNAL  Record,  Apr.  28,  1965,  p.  8666). 

The  view  of  a  few  wlio  oppose  belonging  to 
a  union  or  to  any  other  organization  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  or  religious  principle 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  obligations  of 
living  together,  and  is  repected  to  the  full- 
est practical  extent  in  section  8  of  the  LMRA. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  was  above  all  a 
champion  oi  individual  liberties,  but  when 
a  pctUioner  sougat  to  invalidate  a  union 
shop  agreement  on  the  grotmd  that  union 
membership  oH'ended  the  employee's  re- 
lifrious  scruples,  Judge  Hand  replied,  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit: 

"Tlie  first  amendment  gives  no  one  the 
right  to  insist  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
own  Interests  others  mi;st  conform  their  con- 
duct to  his  own  religious  necessities.  A  man 
might  find  it  incompatible  with  his  con- 
science to  live  in  a  city  In  which  open 
saloons  were  licensed;  yet  he  would  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  insist  that  the 
saloons  must  be  closed.  He  would  have  to 
leave  the  city  or  put  up  with  the  iniquitous 
dens,  no  matter  what  economic  lo.ss  his 
change  of  domicile  entailed.  We  must  ac- 
commodate our  Idiosyncrasies,  religious  as 
well  as  secular,  to  the  compromise  necessary 
In  communal  life;  and  we  can  hope  :  'r  no 
reward  for  the  sacrifices  this  may  rrquire 
beyond  our  satisfaction  from  within,  or  our 
expectations  of  a  better  world.  Otten  v. 
B.  &  O.  R.R.  Co..  205  F.  2d  58  (C.A.  2.  1953)." 

Section  8  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  is  so  worded  that  it  permits 
only  that  emjiloyees  may  be  required, 
aa  a  condition  of  continuing  employment. 
to  pay  union  dues,  and  Initiation  fees.  Sec- 
tion 8  says  specifically  that  even  where  a 
union  shop  Is  agreed  upon,  the  only  basis  for 
terminating  a  covered  worker's  employment 


other  overriding  public  policy  consideration; 

ment  here  in  dispassionate  and  constructive     and  there  Is  no  such  contrary  public  policy  Is  "the  failure  of  the  employee  to  tender  the 

.solution.  consideration.  periodic   dues   and    the   initiation   fees  uni- 

I  turn  now  to  the  specific  arguments  for  This  Is  recognized  in  the  establishment  In  formly  required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 

the  repeal  of  section  14(b).  section  8  of  the  LMRA  of  a  general  rule  that  or    retaining    membership."      The    employee 

They  are  In  two  groups.  such    agreements    are    permissible.  cannot  be  required  to  attend  union  meetings. 
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to  accept  union  discipline,  or  to  engage  In 
union  ritual.  He  is  required  only  to  pay  his 
ivay  like  everyone  else. 

In  NLRB  v.  General  Motors,  373  U.S.  734,  at 
743,  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated  speciti- 
callv  that  "If  an  employee  In  a  union  shop 
unit  refuses  to  respect  any  union-imposed 
obligation  other  than  the  duty  to  pay  dues 
end  fees  •  •  *  the  employee  may  not  be  dis- 
charged for  nonmembership  even  tliough  he 
is  not  a  formal  member." 

Tlie  present  law  includes  broad  s^ifeguards 
agaUist  an  individual's  being  required  to  sup- 
port a  union  whose  practices  conflict  with 
public  policy  or  with  his  own  political  views 
or  his  interests. 

The  iKibor-Mauagemcnt  Rcl.ttions  Act  con- 
tains specific  prohibitions  against  unfair 
union  lalxir  practices  in  collective  bargaining, 
and  against  such  abuses  as  requLTLmcnts  of 
excessive  union  dues  or  foes. 

The  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  assures  internal  tuuon  democ- 
racy. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  provisions 
against  improper  influencing  of  the  public 
election  laws  are  made  specifically  applicable 
t<J  unions  in  Section  304  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relatioiis  Act.  Furthermore,  the 
courts  have  limited  the  political  use  of  union 
funds  under  union  security  agreements  when 
the  funds  come  from  workers  who  object  to 
such  use.  Railway  Clerks  v.  Allen,  373  U.S. 
113   (1963). 

Title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibit*  dif.crimination  by  labor  unions  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin;  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  revoked  a  union's  coriifica- 
tion  as  a  bargaining  representative  on  proof 
of  discrimination  in  admission  to  member- 
ship on  the  basis  of  race. 

Tlie  issue  underlying  the  question  of 
whether  section  14(b)  should  be  repealed  is 
not,  therefore,  whether  there  i.s  to  be  a  "right 
to  work."  It  is  whether  liierc  is  to  be  a 
riglit  to  decide. 

Tlie  question  is  wliethcr  the  free,  private 
coUec;ive  bargaining  process  is  to  be  trusted 
with  the  union  security  issue  just  as  it  is 
with  respect  to  other  issues — for  example, 
on  seniority  rules — which  have  an  infinitely 
larger  practical  ellect  on  Individual  interests 
6.ad  rights. 

m 

The  right  to  agree — on  this  union  security 
Issue — should  be  established  as  the  uniform 
national  policy  so  far  as  interstate  commerce 
Is  concerned. 

Every  other  provision  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  applies  uniformly  in  all  States. 
Indeed,  the  Congress  has  specifically  recog- 
nized in  ctlier  areas  that  national  uniformity 
is  important  and  that  dilfering  State  prac- 
tices have  a  negative  effect.  Tlius  14(c) 
provides  that  the  Board  is  not  to  narrow  its 
assertion  of  jurisdiction.  The  deliberate 
jticlgmcnt  of  the  Congress,  confirmed  by  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  is  that  the  ground 
rules  of  labor  relations  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country. 

The  exi'licit  departure  from  this  principle 
in  the  original  adoption  of  section  14ib) 
represented,  originally,  a  considered  decision 
to  se.'uch  out  the  lest^ons  of  experience  which 
State  experimentation  with  different  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  would  supply. 

A  congressional  decision  in  1947  to  en- 
dorse thit  experimentation  is  an  appropriate 
bafiis  for  the  wholly  consistent  decision  to 
act  now  on  tlic  lesson  of  that  experimenta- 
tion. Congressman  Ayres  has  very  properly 
pointed  cut,  in  urging  repeal  of  section  14 
(b),  that  "There  comes  a  time  when  experi- 
ence tarings  aljout  a  review  of  some  sections 
of  what  might  be  considered  a  very  fair  law." 
(CoN-GREssioNAL  Rf:coRD,  Apr.  28,  1965,  p. 
8B49.) 

One  of   the  lessons  of  this   experience   Is 

that    the    lines   of   distinction    between    the 

♦applicability  of  Federal  and  State  law  have 


been  hard  to  draw.  Two  years  ago — and  16 
years  after  section  14(b)  was  added  to  the 
law— the  Supreme  Court  held  (in  Retail 
Clerks  v.  Schermerhorn,  373  U.S.  96)  that 
State'^uthority  In  the  union  security  area 
begins  only  with  the  actual  negotiation  and 
execution  of  a  union  security  agreement, 
that  picketing  to  obtain  a  union  security 
agreement  which  violates  State  law  remains 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Federal  law, 
and  that  State  enforcement  is  limited  to  the 
execution  and  application  cf  union  security 
agreement. 

The  Court's  description  of  the  elements 
which  led  to  this  conclusion  is  relevant  to 
the   broader  evaluation  of  section  14(b)  : 

"Congress,  in  other  words,  chose  to  aban- 
don any  search  for  uniformity  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  State  law  barring  the 
execution  and  application  of  agreements  au- 
thorized by  section  14(b)  and  decided  to 
suffer  a  medley  of  attitudes  and  philosophies 
on  the  subject."     (Douglas,  J.). 

The  period  of  profitable  experimentation 
with  this  issue  has  run  now  for  18  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  clear. 
In  31  of  the  States,  containing  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population,  the  decision 
has  been  made  to  pcrm.it  the  private  parties 
to  settle  the  union  security  Issue.  The  strong 
trend  of  collective  bargaining  determina- 
tion is  in  favor  of  increased  union  security. 
And  the  trend  of  political  decision  in  the 
Stiites  Is  to  accept  the  general  rule  of  free 
decisionmaking  set  out  in  section  8  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 

The  broader  lesson  of  these  18  years  is  that 
the  legal  ground  rules  covering  the  freedom 
to  agree  on  union  security  as  part  of  the 
private  collective  bargaining  process  sliould 
be  the  same  throughout  the  country.  The 
alternative,  it  is  now  clear,  is  a  disruptive 
competition  between  the  States  carried  on 
in  the  form  of  efforts  to  attract  industry  by 
representations  of  a  legal  climate  allegedly 
less  conducive  to  unionism  and  union  v.ages 
and  working  conditions. 

No  right  to  work  State  has  advertised  its 
attractions  in  terms  of  an  assurance  to 
workers  that  they  need  not  belong  to  unions. 
At  this  point  that  facade  is  dropped.  The 
message  that  goes  out,  often  with  no  attempt 
at  subtlety,  is  directed  exclusively  at  employ- 
ers: "If  you  come  here  you  will  be  assured  by 
law  that  no  union  will  present  you  with  a 
bargaining  request  for  a  union  shop." 

It  is  a  related,  and  exceedingly  important, 
point  that  leaving  this  matter  to  separate 
determination  in  the  various  States  has 
given  rise  to  continuous  and  increasing 
antagonism. 

President  Johnson  emphasizes  in  his  May 
18  message  recommending  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  that  he  does  so  "with  the  hope  of 
re.-iucing  conflict  in  our  national  labor  policy 
that  for  several  years  has  divided  Americans 
in  various  States." 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  pointed  out  that 
repeal  of  this  provision  "would  remove  from 
the  political  arena  the  prospects  of  recur- 
rent and  divisive  debates."  (Conckessional 
Record.  Apr.  28.   1965.  p.  8666.) 

This  issue — of  whether  the  private  parties 
to  collective  bargaining  are  or  are  not  to  be 
free  to  decide  the  union  security  issue  as 
they  see  fit — should  be  settled  once  and  for 
all.  It  has  cluttered  up  the  political  proc- 
esses in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
Federal    law    Invites   such    controversy. 

It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  fruitless 
and  acrimonious  political  controversy  by 
adopting  the  rule  of  uniformity  of  policy 
on  this  point  which  has  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  every  other  point  in  the  Nation's 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  urge  that  the  right  to  decide  this  Issue 
be  returned  to  American  labor  and  American 
management. 


ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
HEARING  ON  PROPOSED  CLOSING 
OF  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend  his 
remai  ks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t-empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  last,  while  I  was 
confined  to  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  I  caused  the 
following  statement  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices : 

Testimont  of  Hon.  John  J.  Rooket,  14th 
District.  New  "i'ORK,  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  Mat  24,  1965 
Since  the  time  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  your 
distinguished  Ch.airman  at  my  request  kind- 
ly set  this  hearing  for  today  I  had  fuUy 
intended  to  be  present  in  person  and  to 
submit  my  testimony  in  opposition  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  proposed  closing  of  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  However,  Illness 
required  my  admifsion  to  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  at  Bethesda.  Md.,  on  Friday, 
May  21.  and  I  am  still  confined  there  this 
morning  as  this  committee  meets  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  closing  of  this  naval  ship- 
yard. The  following  Is  the  statement  I  had 
P|*pared  for  today: 

'^Ir.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  first,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chair- 
m.an  Rivers  for  granting  me  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whose  districts  are  so  dras- 
tically affected  by  the  decision  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  to  close  certain  de- 
fense installations  this  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  this  committee. 

The  subject  of  these  hearings  is  of  extreme 
interest  to  me.  The  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard is  physically  located  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  As  you  know,  1 
introduced  House  Resolution  343  on  April  15, 
1965.  calling  for  this  committee  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  all 
the  aspects  of  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was 
established  on  February  23,  1801 — 164  years 
ago.  It  is  the  third  oldest — Portsmouth, 
1800;  Boston,  1800 — and  the  proudest  of  all 
the  naval  shipyards.  It  Is  inconceivable  that 
this  mighty  yard,  the  "Can  Do  Yard,"  which 
built  such  great  ships  as  the  battleships 
Arizona,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  North  Carolina, 
and  the  aircraft  carriers  Fra?iklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Independence,  Saratoga.  Constelle.tion, 
Bennington.  Bonhomme  Richard,  and  Kcar- 
sarge,  will  be  closed  simply  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  swung  his  so-called  and 
alleged  economy  ax.  The  cost  comparisons  of 
private  versus  naval  shipyards,  which  the 
Secretary  has  relied  upon,  are.  indeed,  ques- 
tionable and  I  for  one  am  certainly  not  con- 
vinced that  the  closing  of  this  defense  fa- 
cility will  result  in  any  economy  in  military 
spending  or  that  naval  construction  needs 
can  be  met  more  cheaply  at  other  shipyards. 
In  fact,  there  is  every  indication  that  private 
costs  Will  zoom  drastically  once  Navy  com- 
petition and  the  yardsticks  it  sets  are  elimi- 
nated. 

Reports,  studies,  and  estimates  by  our  own 
Government  auditors  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  long  been  ignored  by 
the  Navy.  Official  Federal  reports  have  been 
thrust  aside  and  Irrelevant  material  and  In- 
valid argiunents  have  been  presented  in  an 
endeavor  to  support  Mr.  McNamara's  order. 
Tl^  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  is  a  military 
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estiblishment  with  technical  iind  engineer- 
ina;  know-how.  trained  manpower  with  ex- 
perience and  a  rcpuUition  that  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  naval  shipyards  are  a 
\ital  and  Int^pral  part  of  our  Navy's  capabil- 
ity luid  strength,  and  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse a  recommendation  .and  conclusion 
made  bv  a  special' subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  which  was 
eslablislicd  for  the  express  purptxse  of  study- 
ing tlie  utilization  of  naval  slupyiu-d  facilities 
and  which  w.is  chaired  by  you  a  few  years 
back.  That  reoomm.cnduion  was  tiiat  "a 
continuation  of  tlie  existing  naval  shipy;ird 
support  complex  is  essential  to  our  national 
defence."  Further,  yoti  will  recall,  tlic  sub- 
committee emphasized  its  conviction  tliat 
"any  effort  to  reduce  or  aboUslt  tiiis  essential 
support  would  only  result  in  detracting  from 

I  lie  total  capability  of  our  naval  force  witli 
rv  consequent  inipairment  of  our  national 
security."  How  can  Mr.  McNaniara  justify 
the  closure  of  the^e  defen.se  facilities  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  sectirlty  and  tlie  eco- 
ni'mic  well-bgjn!:^  off  the  ci^mmiuiities  in- 
volved.' Mr.  McN  amara  could  close  up 
enouj;h  military  missions  abroad  witli  all 
tlicir  entertainment  and  expensive  goings  on 
to  more  tiian  make  up  f^;r  tiie  alleged  sav- 
ings, which  will  never  be  aclueved. 

Mr.  Chairnian,  my  conununity  and  tlie 
surrounding  area  will  l)e  the  hardest  hit  eco- 
nomically by  this  stroke  of  Mr.  McNamar.-.'s 
pen.  An  e.-timated  $1.25  billion  worth  of 
business  in  the  tri-State  metropoUtan  area 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
is  generated  by  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and 
Its  closure  will  result  in  a  loss  of  business  for 
the  city  of  New  York  alone  in  an  amount 
esciniated  at  $230  million. 

Even  tliougli  the  Government  has  prom- 
ised t(j  find  every  displaced  man  a  job  some- 
where— maybe  Seattle,  maybe  Pascagoula — 
many  of  there  enij>loyees  h:\ve  deep  roots  in 
the  community — homes  with  mortgages, 
children  in  school,  and  other  obligations. 
Thrcy  cannot  and  should  not  be  forced  to  give 
up  all  they  have  worked  for  over  these  many 
ye  rs.  Furthermore,  the  proposed  yard  clo- 
sure would  mean  a  real  and  direct  loss  to  the 
Goverunient  of  its  inve.-tment  in  the  dis- 
placed skilled  manpov.-er  since  these  men 
have  been  trained  to  lise  their  aljilitles  as 
a  part  of  seasoned  composite  sliipyard  teams 
capable  of  handling  vital  naval  ship  repair, 
conversion,    and    construction    work. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  cannot  in  this  short  pe- 
riod of  time  present  to  tiiis  committee  all 
the  substantive  evidence,  the  arguments,  and 
the  statistics  as  to  why  I  feel  that  this  com- 
mittee should  investigate  the  closure  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  But  let  me  emphasize 
that  this  yard,  now  known  as  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard,  and  its  skilled  craftsmen 
have  been  commended  by  the  Depcrtment 
of  tiie  Navy  time  and  time  again  for  their 
performance  and  versatile  Capabilities.  Only 
last  ye^r  a  letter  o:  commendation  was  sent 
to  the  yard  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  reporting  as  follows:  "It  has  been 
easily  recognized  by  the  Bureau's  staff  that 
the  employees  of  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  all  levels  have  been  constantly  alert 
to  the  need  to  effect  reductions  in  shipyard 
costs."     Tlie  yard  wius   1   of  2  of  the  Navy's 

II  shipyards  to  have  attained  savings  of 
over  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1964.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy's  auditors'  report 
stated  that  the  Brooklyn  yard  ranked 
first  with  more  valid  savings  than  any  other 
shipyard  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 
1964.  How  can  a  recommendation  such  as 
this  be  Ignored  and  thrust  nside? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vigorously  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  carefully  scrtitinize  not  only  the 
so-called  savings  which  Mr.  McNamara  con- 
tends will  be  made  by  his  closure  orders, 
but  also  his  alleged  justlflo^tion  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  vital  shoreside  component 


of  our  naval  power.    Will  the  truth  become 
known  too  late? 

Thank   you.   Mr.    Chairman  atid   members 
of  the  committee.  I 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXVIII 

Mr.  EXDW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  tmaiil- 
mous  consent  that  the  f;cntlenian  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thej  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Spcaktr.  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  thel  way  New 
York's  police  deal  with  tlie  narcotics 
problem. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis"'  anjl  apneared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tiibune  on 
April  4.  1965. 

The  article  follows: 
NtiW  YonK  Cn-Y  i.n  Cnisis:  The  Poltck  War 

ON'     Don; — FRt-.STR.^TIONS — P  ^tience 

(NoTF — The  narcotic  addict's  (  ale  Is  not  an 
tinfamiliar  one — but  the  story  of  the  police- 
man wlio  cha.-^es  him  down  is  rarely  told. 
To  many  people  the  addict  is  la  weak  but 
sympathetic  fl£;tire,  but  the  policeman  who 
would  arrest  hira  is  brutal  ana  untliinklng. 
Reporter  Pual  Weissman  spent  3  weolis  with 
the  New  York  Police  Do|)artincnfs  Narcotics 
Division  for  the  Herald  Tribune'6  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  investigation.  In  this,  the 
fourtii  of  a  series  of  articles  t»i  the  city's 
narcotics  problem,  he  describes  h  day  in  the 
life  of  two  narcotics  squad  deteajtives.) 
(By  Paul  Weissman)! 

At  1:15  p.m.,  on  this  day,  n  muscular, 
peripatetic.  32-year-old  Korean  war  veteran 
whore  job  it  is  to  lock  people  up  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  walked  into  part  30  of  New 
Y''ork  State  Supreme  Cotirt  tt)  obtain  a  search 
warrant.  His  name  is  Vincent  Albnno.  and 
he  is  a  detective  assigned  to  the  Narcotics 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Police  poparlment. 

It  was  In  the  middle  of  a  long  day  for 
detective  Albano.  He  went  on  epecial  duty 
at  7  a.m..  In  Brooklyn,  because  the  Reverend 
Milton  A.  GalamiEon  was  picketing  the  board 
of  education.  At  11,^. m.,  he  tc.<stined  before 
a  grand  jtiry  in  a  cifce  where  ae  arrest  had 
been  made  last  week.  At  noon,  he  returned 
to  narcotics  bureau  headquarters  at  Old 
Slip  Station  on  South  Street. 

Now  detective  Vincent  Albano  was  in  cotirt 
because  he  wanted  to  Investigate  the  home  of 
tin  alleged  narcotics  peddler.  To  an  outsider 
it  seemed  simple  enough.  But  there  are 
only  three  ways  any  officer  can  legally  make 
a  search  in  New  York:  incidental  to  an 
arrest;  with  the  permission  of  the  occtipant 
of  the  apartment,  who  the  olTicer  knov;.s*wiIl 
later  deny  he  gave  permission;  or  with  a 
search  warrant  signed  by  a  supreme  court 
Judge. 

Detective  Albano  and  his  partner,  detective 
John  Orlick,  wanted  to  search  a  H:ulem 
apartment,  so  they  were  seeking  a  warrant. 
In  order  to  get  it  they  had  to  show  there  wiis 
probable  cause  to  believe  narcotics  were 
being  sold  at  that  address. 

But  probable  cause  in  a  New'  York  court 
can  frequently  be  harder  to  show  than 
actual  guilt.  Albano,  this  time,  had  a  wit- 
ness. The  man,  a  paid  polloe  Informer, 
swore  that,  "Yes,  he  had  bought  marihuana 
on  two  occasions  at  tiiat  apartment.  Yes,  he 
had  made  the  ptirchases  from  l^e  owner  of 
the  apartment." 


Was  the  witness  reliable?  the  Judge  had  to 

know. 

Detective  Alljano  said  the  man  had  pro- 
vldod  inft)rniatlon  that  led  to  two  narcotics 
arrest.s.  Thougli  no  one  In  the  police  de- 
partment knows  wliether  an  Informant  be- 
comes "reliable"  after  he  contril)utes  to  2 
arrests,  10  arrests  or  30.  Albano  got  tlie 
w.arrant. 

He  wasn't  finished  In  court  yet,  because  a 
polire  oiricer  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  must 
al.so  be  something  of  a  lawyer.  He  had  to  be 
sure  the  jjiecc  of  paper  the  Judge  signed  said 
he  had  the  rlj^ht  to  searcli  day  or  night,  and 
that  it  specifically  gave  him  the  right  to 
Eiarch  the  person  of  John  Harri.soii  (nn 
ali:ts).  If  the  paper  didn't,  whatever  he 
found  would  be  ruled  inadmissible  as  evi- 
deuce  wlicn  the  case  went  to  trial. 

AN    UNLISTED    PHONE 

Police  officers  are  not  paid  overtime,  but 
Albano  and  Orlick  were  in  Harlem  that  night 
at  8  pm.  They  stopped  at  the  West  123d 
Street  station.  Orlick  is  45  and  h.is  two 
sons  and  he  is  neat,  soft-spoken,  and  cau- 
tious. Ke  could  be  mistaken  for  a  corpora- 
tion coun.sel  lawyer. 

"A  lot  of  people  think  we  like  this  work." 
he  was  s:'ylng.  "But  how  can  you  like 
taking  chances?  How  can  anybody  like 
taking  chances  with  his  life?" 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  said:  "You  know, 
I  really  don't  mind  taking  the  ri.sk.  I  don't 
mind  it  because  we're  trying  to  accomplish 
sometliing." 

Wiiat? 

Tiie  question  genuinrly  embarras.sed  him. 
because  that  answer  didn't  c  )me  in  words. 

"I  d'ai't  know  wliat,"  he  said. 

Albano  Is  32.  relnxed  gregarious  and  open. 
He  looks  like  a  halfback  and,  like  hi,';  p.irt- 
ner.  lives  in  Queens  and  keeps  his  phone  tin- 
listed  to  protect  his  family.  Five  years  p.fter 
he  joined  the  force  he  became  an  undercover 
figint  for  the  narcotics  bureau.  Tiiat  w.is 
in  19G'2.  He  made  some  important  arrests 
and  a  lew  months  later  Inspector  Ira  Blntli. 
he  vd  of  tiic  narcotics  hureati,  teamed  him 
wi'h  ,Tohn  Orlick. 

■Junkies?"  says  Albano.  "Tliey're  tlie 
happiest  people  in  the  world  when  they  have 
stulf.  You  got  kids?  You  got  a  wife?  You 
got  a  mortgage?  A  junkie  ain't  got  no 
worries.  He  doesnt  care  about  anything  us 
long  ns  he  can  cop." 

The  two  detectives  rode  in  Albano's  blac": 
.sedan  through  Harlem.  Orlick  was  dressed 
in  a  carefully  creased  business  suit,  starched 
collar,  and  topcoat.  Albano  wore  a  tan  r.iin- 
coat  over  a  new  sport  sHrt.  At  llGth  :treet 
and  Madison  Avenue,  the  car  stopped  for  a 
rpd  light.  Forty  people  were  hunched  stoop- 
shouldered  on  the  corner. 

"Yeah,  they're  waiting  for  a  connection." 
said  Albano.  "Tliey  know  the  guy  is  coming 
with  the  s'ufT.  All  they  gotta  do  is  stand 
there  until  he  shows  up." 

The  two  detectives  were  powerless  to  do 
any  more  than  watch.  If  somebody  actually 
sold  heroin  while  they  were  watching,  H 
w  aild  still  be  difficult  to  prove  in  court  A 
defense  attorney  would  simply  ask  how,  from 
20  yards  away,  at  night,  the  detective  knew 
heroin  wa.s  traded.  The  attorney  would  also 
point  out  police  had  no  right  to  senriii  for 
evicience  luiless  they  had  been  absoltitoly  cer- 
tain a  crime  was  committed. 

"You  see  that  scene."  Albano  said.  "Tliat's 
one  of  the  re,  sons  this  city  is  filled  with 
people  that  swear  you  can  buy  heroin  any- 
where. But  do  they  have  any  idea  what  it 
takes  to  make  an  arrest?" 

The  light  changed  and  Albano  turned  the 
car  on  to  Madison  Avenue.  He  drove  p.ist 
the  apartment  house  on  West  146th  Street 
twice  and  then  parked  a  block  from  the 
building.  Orlick  craned  his  neck  to  scan 
the  rooftops  through  the  back  window  of 
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•  v^  auto.  The  ro<jftop  w;is  the  p!ace  he 
^4ured  a  peddler  v;ould  po';t  a  UxjV.ouI. 
"to  avoid  attracting  attention,  Aibai.o  de- 
,  4c-d  he  would  leave  first,  go  into  the  apart- 
'n-ir.X  house  and  walk  up  the  stairs  to  tne 
i-otf.  Orlick  would  leave  a  few  minutes  later, 
■xiVi  two  doors  pu;  t  tlie  house,  tiien  go  up 
■ti  stairs  of  another  building  and  crof:s  the 
.-^ftops  to  meet  his  partner.  They  knew 
•ibt  the  apartnu'nt  they  wanted  was  on  the 
•op  floor  and  hoped  ihey  would  be  fible  to 
.:ok  down  mto  the  apartment  from  this 
-.ar.tage  point  before  cxerci.sing  tlieir  war- 
r:r.t.    They  did  not  want  trouble. 

■'OK.  that's  it  John,"  Aibano  snid  as  he  got 
cvt  of  the  car  He  pushed  a  ll.ishlight  do-An 
;i'0  his  coat  pocket  and  turned  down  his 
'v]ur.  Then  he  shifted  the  Colt  police  re- 
■  :vc-r  from  its  belt  holster  to  his  topcoat 
- .  ;iiet  and  started  up  tlie  street. 
'^  Orlick  was  out  of  the  car  a  moment  after 
v;s  partner  was  out  of  sight.  He  looked  like 
I  businessman  on  the  prowf  in  a  tough 
:;eifi'ibornood. 

■Sometimes  they  can  spot  you  wlien  you 
leir  old  clothes,"  he  said.  "When  you're 
r.-eKed  like  this,  maybe  you  get  taken  for 
i  John.  It  doesn't  make  much  difference 
e.'.ner  way."  Walking  pa.st  the  crowded  bar 
'•.:;  the  corner  bcjthcred  him.  "Talk  it  up," 
ie  tald.  "say  something  about  girls." 

Jthn  Orlick  did  not  look  at  the  house  ntim- 
l^n  as  he  passed  the  building  his  partner 
i.;.d  gone  in.  He  walked  past  it  and  past  the 
znCdooT  and  tlien  turned  in  as  if  he  had 
ijeeh  in  this  house  before.  He  quietly  walked 
i:?  i£ve  flights  of  stairs,  thinking  it  would 
'd€  ferv  nice  if  no  tenants  decided  to  go  out 
r-.:*a  stroll  right  now.  The  iron  door  to  the 
rv.f  opened  easily  and  Orlick  stepped  out- 
E.d?.  He  climbed  over  the  ,3-Icot  brick 
tirtpets  to  get  to  the  building  where  his 
fi.-lner  waited. 

BEING     CAREFUL 

/lllbano  was  in  place  and  snapped  his  flash- 
l;e!it  once. 

Crireful."  he  whispered,  "this  one's  soft. 
T'-till  go  right  through  someone's  ceiling  if 
:.'/4're  not  careful  " 

The  apartment  they  had  the  warrant  for 
■.'-•'.ked  out  on  an  airshaft.  By  walking  carc- 
':'\y  along  the  edge  of  the  roof  to  the  otiier 
f.i'p  of  the  shaft,  they  were  able  to  look  in- 
E:c!i?.  Tlie  window  was  less  tlian  20  feet  away 
i~k  inside  w.s  a  room  that  glowed  from  an 
cnnge  bulb.  Al'nano  could  see  two  men 
sprawled  on  tiic  sofa  watciiing  television. 
Tney  were  taking  long,  deep  drags  on  a  cig- 
isi:-.°  they  jmssed  be'.ween  them.  Albano 
thtught  it  was  marijuana. 

'That's  the  place,"  he  said.  "Let's  wait 
uatil  a  customer  allows  up." 

Albano's  reason  was  simple  enough.  Under 
the  no  knock  law,  a  police  officer  with  a 
Tarrant  may  enter  an  ap.artment  with  any- 
cns  who  is  admitted  by  its  occupant.  Other- 
»i:e— since  he  cannot  use  illegal  methods 
t3  unlock  a  door — he  mtist  knock,  identify 
rJniself  as  a  police  officer,  and  risk  giving  a 
sti.spect  the  op.nortunity  to  flush  evidence 
cl07.n  the  toilet  or  throw  it  out  the  window. 

The  two  detectives  walked  carefully  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  airshaft.  opened  the 
iron  door  to  the  building  and  crouched  on 
the  Kinding  above  tlie  ap.irtment.  The  stone 
2'yjr  was  spattered  with  dry  blood,  wooden 
matclies  and  tlic  burnt  cap  of  a  wine  bottle: 
ail  signs  of  heroin  addiction.  In  one  dirty 
corner  there  was  a  half-burnt  glassine  en- 
velope. Orlick  ducked  on  to  the  roof  once 
to  muiTle  a  cougli.  Each  time  tliere  was  the 
sound  of  someone  entering  on  the  street  five 
floors  below,  tlie  two  detectives  flattened 
iigainst  tiie  wall  so  they  could  not  be  seen 
irom  the  stairs. 

"I  don't  like  this,"  Orlick  whispered  20 
franutes  later.  "We  could  have  been  made 
on  the  .street." 


"The  name  of  the  game  is  patience,"  Al- 
bano said,  and  they  waited  some  more. 

Twice  the  front  door  slarnmed  and  some- 
one started  up  the  stair'Aay.  Each  time  the 
two  detectives  braced  themselves  to  rush  the 
door  of  the.  apartm.ent  when  it  was  opened. 
Both  times  the  visitors  were  going  to  a  dif- 
ferent apartment.  No  one  climbed  to  the 
fifth  floor. 

Tlien  a  door  slamnied  on  the  fifth  .toor. 
someone  came  out,  and  Orlick  peered  through 
a  crack  in  the  staircase.  "It's  not  the  right 
apartment,"  he  said  as  if  he  were  worried. 
Seconds  later,  a  huge  German  shepherd 
scampered  up  the  stairs.  The  dog  stopped 
in  front  of  Aibano  and  began  to  growl.  The 
detective  was  blocking  the  door  to  the  roof. 
Both  men  had  their  guns  ready  when  a  man 
in  a  duffle  coat  came  up  the  stairs.  He 
looked  at  the  two  men,  said  nothing,  and 
took  the  dog  on  the  roof. 

Albano  to<-jk  a  deep  breath  to  ease  the 
tension.  "■Tiiat  blows  this  one,"  he  said, 
"•i^-hat  do  you  say  we  call  it  off?" 

"We  got  the  warrant."  Orhck  said,  '"we 
miglit  :ts  well  go  in." 

WATCHING    TELEVISIO.V 

•"OK,  "  his  partner  said,  "but  the  mJnute  I 

knock  the  is  going  to  fly  right  out  the 

window." 

Orlick  thought  he  might  be  able  to  do 
something  a'oout  that.  He  decided  to  go 
\i::cK  to  the  parapet  on  the  other  side  of  the 
airshaft — opposite  the  window — before  Al- 
bano knocked  on  the  door.  He  thought  it 
was  possible  that  if  he  shmed  his  flashlight 
in  the  face  of  anyone  who  tried  to  throw 
evidence  out  of  the  window  and  threatened 
to  E'noot.  it  might  Just  deter  one  of  the  men 
in  the   apartment   from,   throwing  away   the 

ElUfT. 

As  soon  as  Orlick  was  gone.  Albano  walked 
down  the  flight  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. With  his  badge  in  one  hand  and  his 
re-.olver  in  the  other,  he  knocked  on  the 
door.  There  was  no  answer  and  he  knocked 
again. 

■  This  is  the  police."  he  yelled  this  time. 

There  was  still  no  answer  and  so  Albano 

leaned  on  the  door  and  it  opened.    Two  men 

■were  sitting  on  a  cellophane  covered  couch 

in  the  living  room  watx:hing  television. 

"V/hat  do  you  want?"  one  of  them  said, 
str.rting  to  jump  up. 

■■Don't  get  excited."  Albano  said.  '"I'm  a 
police  olficer.  Are  you  Jolin  Harrison?"  The 
m::n  nodded  and  started  to  get  up.  Albano 
lightly  pushed  him  back  on  the  couch. 

"What  kind  of  police  brutality  is  this?"  the 
other  man  said.  He  was  tall  and  sick  look- 
ing. His  eyes  were  watery  and  he  was  angry. 
"This  is  a  search  warrant."  Albano  said, 
holding  it  in  front  of  John  Harrison's  face. 
"Read  it." 

"I  haven't  done  anything."  Harrison  said. 
'I'm  a  workin'  man.  Why  you  ccps  got  to 
beat  up  a  workin'  man?"  No  one  had 
touched  him.  except  for  the  initial  push. 

Then  Orlick  came  in.  his  face  red  as  a 
beet,  and  he  was  holding  two  grocery  b.-^^gs. 
"I  got  tlie  stulf,"  he  said.  "I  knew  it  would 
come  out  the  window.  The  big  guy.  He 
threw  them  out  the  window." 

Orlick  emptied  the  two  bags  on  a  filthy 
pink  bedspread  in  the  next  room.  One  had 
eight  1-  by  3-inch  jewelers'  manila  envelopes 
inside  and  the  other  had  24.  There  were  five 
bags  of  a  white  powder  wrapped  in  postage- 
size  glassine  bags. 

"It  could  be  heroin  or  it  could  be  cocaine," 
Orlick  suid.  "Put  the  cuffs  on  those  two 
creeps  and  let's  see  what  else  they've  got 
here." 

Orlick  snicked  oti  the  Scotch  tape  on  one 
of  the  maniia  envelopes.  Inside  was  what 
looked  like  dried-out  green  gniss,  chopped 
very  fine:  marihuana. 

"You  want  to  give  us  a  statement?" 
Albano  asked  Harrison. 


"I  want  to  talk  to  my  lawyer."  he  said. 
Handcuffed    together,    the    two    prisoners 
sprawled  on  the  sofa  ai:d  glared  at  "This  Is 
the  Week  That  Was."' 

TT.ey  ■watched  the  television,  almost  in- 
different to  the  two  detectives. 

Aibai-.o,  mean-sthile,  searched  20  pairs  of 
shoes  in  the  corner  of  an  adjacent  Ijedroom 
and  went  tiirough  a  dozen  hats  and  the 
ixx;kets  of  some  coats  in  the  closet,  the  two 
men  watched  the  television. 

"Man,  that  Nancy  Ames,"  one  of  the 
prisoners  said.  "Oh.  man,  that  Nancy 
Ames." 

Albano  found  four  dozen  sweaters  in  the 
closet  but  no  contraband.  "They  all  got 
Eomethmg."  he  muttered.  "With  this  guy 
it's  sweaters." 

There  was  a  black  telephone  in  the  bed- 
room and  a  pink  Princess  phone  in  the  living 
room  under  a  picture  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
that  Harrison  said  had  been  a  Christmas 
present.  It  kept  ringing  and  for  a  while 
the  two  detectives  ignored  it.  Then  Albano 
took  the  phone  off  the  hook.  '■Let  ■em  think 
sfjmeone's  still  home.^'  he  >aid. 

There  were  four  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a 
bathroom  m  the  apartment,  and  in  a  small 
room  opposite  the  front  door,  John  Orlick 
found  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  had  fig- 
ured it  was  the  "sm.oking  room"  when  he 
first  looked.  It  had  one  chair  inside,  a  naked 
red  bulb  in  the  ceiling  and  two  pictures  of 
ocean  liners  leaning  against  the  wall.  He 
noticed  tape  on  the  linoleum  that  covered 
the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  He 
lifted  it  up  iind  there,  hidden  in  the  floor- 
boards, ■was  one  more  grocery  bag. 

"I  suppose  this— isn't  yours  either."  he 
said,  showing  the  bag  to  Harrison.  There 
were  36  bags  of  marihuana  inside.  "Noth- 
ing "  he  yelled  at  Harrison.  "Ycu  got  noth- 
ing here  and  you  don't  know  nothing." 

Now  Albano  and  Orlick  were  looking  for  a 
gun — it  would  give  them  another  charge 
against  the  men.  They  also  wa.ited  more 
contraband.  They  searched  closets,  faucets, 
tore  up  linoleum,  tapped  the  walls  for  hid- 
den traps,  and  searched  under  the  bathtub. 
It  was  hard,  dirty  work. 

A  knock  at  the  door  stopped  Albano.  He 
opened  it.  gun  drawn.  A  wcman  dressed  in 
a  housecoat  and  wearing  a  stocking  cap  was 
standing  there.  She  did  not  look  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  two  white  men  in  the  apart- 
ment . 

"What  do  you  want?"  Albano  said. 
"This  is  my  son's  apartment. "  she  said.     "I 
Just  came  in  to  get  a  mop." 

Albano  told  her  he  was  a  police  officer  and 
her  son  ■was  in  serious  trouble. 

"Why  don't  you  bastards  arrest  the  bums 
who  are  out  of  a  job?"  she  said  and  then  she 
left  the  apartment,  without  looking  for  the 
mop. 

The  two  detectives  found  nothing  more  in 
the  apartment.  They  searched  Harrison  and 
his  friend.  In  Harrison's  wallet  they  found 
a  SIO  tiCicet  for  a  ring  from  Dollar  Pawn- 
brokers, Inc.:  Bambu  cigarette  papers  made 
in  Spain:  a  membership  card  in  Uptown  at 
the  Downstairs  and  a  business  card  from 
Whit-cys  Hideaway  in  Montrerd.  Harrison. 
it  turned  out,  was  employed  by  a  steamship 
line  and  held  a  dock  pass  signed  by  a  Coast 
Guard  ensign  good  until  1969. 

.ANYTHING    CAN     HAPPEN 

Orlick  got  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Harrison  and 
checked  his  friend's  coat  before  he  handed 
it  to  him.  He  had  to  unlock  the  handcufTs, 
giv*  John  Harrison  his  coat  and  then  re- 
manacle  him  to  his  friend. 

'How  are  •we  going  to  take  them  cut  of 
here."  Orlick  said.  He  was  thinking  about 
Harlem  again. 

"I'll  get  the  c^ar  and  pull  it  up  right  in 
front.'  Albano  came  back.  "This  is  no  place 
to  go  walking  around  the  streets." 
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Aftor  Albraio  left.  Orlick  marched  the 
prisoners  down  the  stairs  at  gunpoint.  He 
watched  every  door  and  when  he  reached  the 
ninin  floor  he  motioned  them  into  an  alcove 
so  that  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
street.  The  prisoners  were  amused  but  there 
T%-.as  sweat  on  Orlick's  upper  Up.  He  did  not 
w.mt  trouble  at  all. 

A  minute  later  Albano  was  back. 

"There's  a  crowd  otitside."  he  said,  drawing 
his  crun  again.  Then  to  the  prisoners:  "Very 
easy.  Take  it  very  easy.  Just  don't  start 
any  trouble." 

With  guns  drawn,  the  two  detectives  led 
their  prisoners  to  the  back  of  the  car.  The 
prisoners  did  not  say  a  w^ord.  Neither  did 
any  of  the  20  or  30  people  watching.  Albano 
said:  "They  do'.i't  look  at  you  that  way  tip 
here  tmlcss  they  mean  trouble.  You  got  to 
take  it  s-o-o-o  easy.  Xou  got  to  be  afraid 
of  everything  that  can  happen." 

It  w.xs  10  o'clock  when  Orlick  and  Albano 
arrived  at  the  3'2d  precinct  with  their 
prisoners.  Tliey  now  had  been  working  for 
15  hotirs  but  it  would  be  2  a.m.  before  the 
prisoners  were  booked,  because  there  is  that 
much  paperwork  before  a  prisoner  can  be 
arraigned.  Orlick's  eyes  were  red  and  his 
b.ick  ached.     Albano  decided  Xo  call  his  wife. 

"They  never  get  used  to  it  at  home,"  he 
said.     "Tliey  just  never  get  itsed  to  it." 

"I'll  get  the  coffee,"  John  Orlick  said. 
"I'm  gonna  need  seven  cups  of  cofTce  before 
we're  finished." 

While  his  partner  was  gone,  Albano  at- 
tempted to  Induce  Harrison  and  his  friend 
to  explain  where  they  had  gotten  the  stuff. 
"Ill  be  glad  to  tell  you  after  my  lawyer  gets 
here."  Harrison  said  brightly.  He  was  not 
too  tired  to  put  any  one  on. 

When  Orlick  came  back,  the  two  detectives 
filled  out  a  blue  and  white  arrest  card  for 
each  prisoner,  pedigree  reports,  UF  61  com- 
plaint forms,  property  clerk  vouchers  for 
the  contraband  they  had  seized,  a  property 
clerk  di:p>osiiix)n  form  and  a  request  for 
Iitboratory  analysis  of  the  contraband.  Or- 
lick. who  is  an  expert  printer,  made  three 
sets  of  fingerprints  of  each  prisoner — one 
each  for  St.^te.  city,  and  Federal  files.  Then 
the  two  de'ectives  had  to  "back  up"  each  set 
cf  fingerprints  with  the  prisoners'  history 
and  pedigree  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  arrest.  Most  detectives  figure 
that  five  arrests  at  one  time  is  easily  a  night's 
paperwork. 

HE   WANTS    A    L.\V,YEK 

All  police  forms  have  a  space  for  listing 
whether  or  not  a  prisoner  is  a  narcotics  user. 
Both  Harrison  and  his  friend  said  they 
weren't.  The  ineffectiveness  of  treatment 
methods  for  addicts  was  apparent  by  the 
questions  on  the  forms: 

"Any  previous  treatment?  If  so,  where? 
How  m.any  times ''■' 

The  arrests  were  recorded  in  the  32d  pre- 
cinct's logbook  and  the  case  numbers  phoned 
to  headquarters  with  the  Information  that 
the  prisoners  would  be  charged  with  posses- 
sion of  narcotics.  The  penalty  for  felony  is 
5  to  15  years.  (A  felony  is  charged  when 
an  ounce  of  marihuana  or  more  is  involved. 
With  heroin,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  is  felony 
p<'j -"session.) 

At  1:22  a.m..  the  two  prisoners  were  taken 
down  to  the  first  floor  of  the  32d  precinct 
.':nd  booked.  Paperwork  had  occupied  the 
t'vo  dvtectives  for  more  than  3  hours. 

"I  want  my  phone  calls,"  Harrison  said. 

"Give  us  the  numbprs,"  the  lieutenant  on 
the  desk  told  him.    "We  make  the  calls." 

"But  I  want  to  talk  to  my  girl."  he  said, 
"she's  goln'  to  worry  about  me." 

"Yoixr  mother  knows  you  were  arrested," 
Albano  said.     "She  can  tell   her." 

The  prisoners  were  locked  in  a  detention 
^t-n  at  the  32d  precinct.  Orlick  and  Albano 
then  wont  home,  but  only  briefly.  They 
would  have  to  be  back  at  7  a.m.  to  pick  the 
two  men  up  and  escort  them  to  part  IB  of 


criminal  court  for  first  arraignment.  Orlick 
planned  to  go  directly  to  criminal  court  and 
"get  on  line  early"  to  avoid  waiting  through 
an  entire  day's  calendar — sometimes  200 
c.ises — before  his  prisoners  were  called. 

In  the  morning  the  arraignment  went 
quickly.  A  lawyer  met  the  prisoners  and 
arranged  the  bail.    It  was  small,i$500. 

The  two  men  were  free  by  10  ;a.m.  Nobody 
followed  tlicm  and  nobody  \iforried  about 
what  they  were  goln;:;  to  do  nexd 

"All  I  can  do  is  follow  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  lock  them  tip,"  Vince  AUiatio  was  saying 
outsicie  the  courtroom.  "Wliat  am  I  sup- 
posed to  do,  solve  the  narcoti(|s  problem  in 
the  city  like  a  one-man  arrrjj-?  Bringing 
them  Into  cotirt  is  no  better  tjfian  dropping 
tliem  in  a  sieve.  Somebody's  dot  to  pick  up 
the  ball  after  that."  ' 

Xobody  counted  how  many  hAurs  Detective 
Vincent  Albano,  or  his  partner.  Detective 
John  Orlick,  worked  on  this]  case  or  any 
other  one  last  year,  btit  betwaen  them,  the 
2  detectives  made  110  narcotic!  arrests. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— TART 

l::xix      I 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  MulterI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teniporo.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  ti^e  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  are  a  part  of  the  series 
"New  York  City  in  Crii-Ls."  appearing  in 
the  New  York, Herald  Tribune. 

Tliese  articles  deal  with  dope  addic- 
tion and  appeared  in  the  Triburic  on 
April  5,  1965. 

The  articles  follow: 

New  York  City  in  CRisis^tiTT  Col'rts: 
A  Revolving  Door  for  DoI-e  Addicts 
fin  New  York,  the  dope  addiction  capital 
of  the  Western  World,  much  uf  the  drama 
of  narcotics  is  played  out  in  the  courtroom. 
In  this,  another  in  a  series  of  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis"  articles  on  addiction,  reporter 
Paul  Weissman  examines  the  role  and  per- 
formance of  the  courts  in  the  tight  against 
narcotics.) 

(By  Paul  Wcissmaa) 

The  35-year-old  runt  wearir^g  dirty  brown 
corduroy  pants  sidled  up  to  Di-tective  Vin- 
cent Albano  in  the  well  of  p;«-t  2A  of  New 
York  criminal  court.  Tlie  rpr.t  had  jii^t 
handed  the  Judge  an  alTidavit  that  said  his 
attorney  was  busy  in  another  courtroom,  and 
his  case  was  postponed  for  the  ninth  time. 
He  was  no  more  than  4  foot  11  and  now 
he  was  giggling  as  he  tugged  at  the  sleeve 
of  the  officer  who  had  arrested  h.im  for  pos- 
session  of   narcotics   5   monthg  at'o. 

"You  never  get  me."  the  rtuvt  s.dd.  "Th!.s 
tinie  I  got  gcK.d  lawyer  and  as  long  as  I  don't 
pay  him.  he  knows  how  to  be;4t  the  jail." 

Albano  turned  very  slowly.  He  was  smil- 
ing. He  might  have  been  talkir.g  to  a  long 
lost  friend.  It  wa.s  an  act.  E\ery  detective 
hopes  that  a  man  faced  witii  a  "pen  bit"' 
Will  turn  informer,  ncune  hi.^  supplier  and 
hand  police  a  bigger  ctijse.  NeU-  York  police 
occasionally  pay  informers.  lr:t  tlieir  pri- 
mary weapKjn  Is  that  tliey  are  in  a  position 
to  seek  "consideration"  from  tlie  district 
attorney  on  behalf  of  prisonerB  about  to  be 
sentenced.  Unlike  Federal  agpnts,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  carry  infofmcrs  on  the 
payroll . 

"Buddy."  Albano  said,  "lawjrer  or  no  law- 
yer, I'm  going  to  punch  you^  ticket.  You 
don't   get   off   this   time.     I  ni  igoing    to   put 


you  on  tlic  trolley  upstate  and  you  won't  get 
off  for  3  yc:u-s." 

The  two  men  kidded  each  other  for  a 
minute  and  then  the  runt,  who  was  gigsUng 
as  he  talked  either  because  he  was  "hic-h^ 
or  because  lie  was  glad  the  judge  accejuccl 
the    alfidavit,   started   to   walk  away. 

".Stay  loose,  man,"  he  called  to  Albano. 

"Stay  loose,"  Alb;ino  cuilcd  back,  knowing 
the  man  already  had  another  narcotics 
chartre  as  well  as  a  charge  of  possession  of 
burglar  tools  pending  against  him. 

In  another  part  of  the  courtroom,  Al- 
bano's  partner.  Detective  John  Orlick.  hefted 
his  big  t:in  attache  case  onto  a  table  covered 
with  the  overcoats  of  a  do/en  vunformed 
jiatrulmen.  Tliree  di«cn  3-  by  10-inch  ma- 
nila  transfer  envelopes  were  In  the  case  and 
10  more  were  tucked  In  the  file  flap.  Each 
envelope  contained  the  formal  complaint 
against  a  narcotics  offender  whom  Orlick 
had  arrested  but  whose  case  had  not  vet 
been  concluded. 

This  was  a  small  part  of  the  .scene  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  tlie  criminal  court  buiidiri'' 
in  New  York  City  where  8,389  addicts  faced 
justice  last  year.  Bocau.'^e  ol  crowded  calen- 
dars and  a  hundred  problems  with  the  law, 
fewer  than  200  defendants  indicted  on  felony 
charges  were  actually  brought  to  trial  ver- 
dict in  supreme  court  (where  felony  cases 
arc  heard).  A  l.trt'c  majority  ple.ided  guilty 
to  lesser  charges.  Those  charged  with" mis- 
demeanors had  their  hearings  before  a 
judge. 

Tiie  fourth  floor  is  one  more  "scene  "  in  the 
world  of  the  addict.  It  is  the  one  that 
rcprcsenis  organized  society  and  to  most 
addicts  who  are  arrchted,  a  courtroom  l3 
Hke  going  through  the  looking  glass  into  a 
wonderland  that  might  have  been  devised 
by  the  Marquis  de  Sade. 

"That's  the  real  jimgle,  man."  .■^::ys  one 
addict.  "That's  where  you  Ir.iru  nobody 
means  what  he  says." 

Part.  IB,  arraignment  court.  Is  where  every 
addiqt  Is  brought  the  morning  after  he  is 
arrested.  On  an  average.  100  to  200  cases  are 
heard  daily,  7  days  a  week.  A  detective 
must  pick  his  pn.soncr  up  at  7  a.m.  in  tlie 
precinct  where  he  was  booked,  place  him  in 
a  basement  detention  cell  while  he  tiles  a 
complaint,  then  takes  his  prisoner  "around 
the  horn:"  fingerprints,  photo,  and  back  to 
the  detention  cell.  An  addict,  whom  many 
persons  contend  is  a  sick  person.  Ls  treated 
like  any  other  crin-iinal.  Before  the  case 
is  called,  the  arresting  olficer  places  his  pris- 
oner in  the  detention  pen  behind  the  court- 
room, then  brings  him  out  on  time  to  keep 
the  calendar  moving. 

If  a  defendant  has  no  counsel,  the  judge 
will  call  out  for  "legal  aid,"  and  an  attorney 
v.iU  come  forward.  The  lawyer  then  has  a 
few  moments  to  talk  to  his  client,  question 
the  arresting  officer  and  examine  ths  com- 
plaint while  the  next  prisoner  stands  waiting 
witli  the  officer  wiio  arrested  him. 

INTERESTED   SPECT.\TOnS 

An  addict's  friends  frequently  come  to 
court  and  they  may  be  "higii"  or  "on  .t  nod." 
Judges  ignore  them.  Defendants  wlio  can 
afiord  counsel  may  pay  frcrm  a  rvcklx):toni 
$250  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  Albano  and  Oil;ck  hod 
exercised  a  search  warrant  on  Wc.-i  146th 
Street,  and  arretted  John  Harrison  i.-^n  alia^  I 
and  a  friend.  Orlick  had  seen  i!.e  fneiid 
toss  two  grocery  bags  out  the  window  before 
the  arrest.  The  detective  retrieved  tiicm  and 
found  them  to  contain  marihuana.  Under  a 
taped  piece  of  linoleum  in  one  room  of  the 
apartment  a  second  cache  of  marihuana  w.'W 
found. 

The  prisoners  were  arraigned  the  next 
day — and  released  on  $500  bail.  ^i^'^ 
their  attorney,  they  v.ere  back  in  court  this 
day,  and  so  were  Orlick  and  Albano.  The 
defendants  weren't  there  very  long.  The  at- 
torney   made    a    motion    for    adjournment. 
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jj^g  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the 
complaint,  and  the  adjournment  was  grant- 
ed   That  was  all. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  as  the  two  de- 
tectives waited  for  .still  another  case  to  come 
"P  in  still  another  court.  O'-iick  said:  "That's 
£ome  lawyer  he  got.  He  doesn't  even  want 
to  Etart  the  runaround  until  he  has  to.  The 
text  time  we  come  in  its  cither  going  to 
be  a  motion  to  controvert  the  warrant  or  a 
motion  to  suppress  the  evidence.  But  that's 
thp  wav  it  goe:;  here. 

Detective  Orlick  was  touching  at  the  heart 
of  the  dispute  between  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  .=ome   proprietors  of   the   law — at 
r^at  is  in  fact  one  of  the  agonizing  dilem- 
^r::  of  modern   jurisprudence.     Prosecutors 
and  enlightened    police   officials   arc   deeply 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  rights 
rj  defendants.    But  they  are  even  more  con- 
-err.ed  with  tlie  rights  of  the  victims  of  crim- 
'■■ils      Thev    contend    that    when    lawbrcak- 
f.-sare  permitted  to  gain  cndle-^.s  delays  and 
even  escape  punishment,  then   the  hiw  has 
liiled  to  protect   the  public   at  large. 
justice's  slow  cour:-;e 
the  debate  is  even  more  complex  when  it 
approaches    changes    in    the    law    and    their 
e"pct  on  an  urban  environment.     Legal  de- 
cisions in   hicher  courts  that  affect  rearch 
and  seizure  frequently   involve   "hard"   case 
s;-.uations   where    police   clearly   ignored    the 
nghts  of  an  individual.     But  a  higher  court 
ruling  in  any  case  affects  all  other  cases  in 
a'.l  courts  In   its  juri;  diction.     Crime  fight- 
::.7.  police  say.   involves   far  different   legal 
problems   in    New   York,   w.th   its   sprawling 
ghettos  and  miles  of  apartment  houses   than 
in  a  rural  community,  where  a  man's  home 
and  lands  are  virtually  his  domain. 

The  tremendous  volume  of  cases  handled — 
and  the  relative  pressures  this  volume  places 
on  prosecution,  defense,  and  judge — is  a 
.•najcr  factor  in  the  slow  course  oi  jurticc  in 
New  York. 

The  result  has  been,  in  most  prosecutors' 
vifwE,  that  legal  safeguards  have  resulted  in 
New  York  in  a  series  of  roadblocks  to  justice. 
which  a  defense  attorney  can  use  to  prolong 
a  client^  case  almost  indefinitely. 

A  competent  attorney  can  m:ike  motions 
to  inspect  grand  Jury  minutes,  for  a  bill  of 
particulars,  to  controvert  a  f-earcii  warrant. 
or  ta  suppress  a  confession.  When  lie  is  fin- 
ished, if  his  client  has  enough  money,  he 
CiU  fO^lO'A-  tiie  sanie  appeal  procedure  throuorh 
the  entire  appellate  courts  of  this  State  and 
the  Federal  court  system.  While  every  de- 
ffdenciant  has — and  should  have — such 
rights,  the  practical  effect  is  to  slow  the 
legal  system  to  a  halt. 

One'  motion  made  automatically  'oy  an  at- 
torney in  virtually  every  narc  tics  case  in- 
volves the  suppression  of  evidence:  if  it  is 
succersful.  the  prosecution  ends  up  with 
Virtually  no  case  at  nil. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  US.  Con- 
stitution guarantees  rights  against  unrea- 
sonable search  and  seizure.  What  is  rea- 
sonat»4e?  Most  of  Nev^-  York's  criminal  court 
Judae.-:  are  unwilling  to  decide.  In  the  view 
of  mfiny  top  nrosecvucrs — tliouErU  they  will 
not  state  this  for  the  record — it  is  easier  for 
a  judge  to  find  for  a  defendant  than  risk  a 
reversal  in  a  higher  court. 

Tckcountor.ict  this,  Manhattan  District  At- 
torney Frank  Hogan  frequently  appeals,  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  to  h:gher  courts,  and 
h:is  h.d  reversals  won  against  listless  judges. 
^■Qi  these  are  small  victories. 

Though  Albano  and  Orlick  have  a  prima 
facie  case  against  John  Harrison  and  his 
friend,  there  is  little  chance  the  defendants 
■sviU  ever  be  punished.  A  competent  defense 
attorney  will  cross-examine  Orlick  this  way 
regarding  the  fact  that  he  "saw"  the  friend 
throw  t*to  grocery  bags  that  contained  mari- 
huana out  the  window — if.  after  the  delays 
'iDd  postponements  the  case  ever  comes  to 
tnal. 


"Officer."  he  will  say,  "did  you  lo.se  sight  of 
those  grocery  bags  at  any  time?" 
"he's  cotta  walk" 
Orlick  will  answer  yes.  he  did.  He  will  ex- 
plain he  w.ts  on  a  sixth-floor  roof  opprjsite 
the  window  and  that  it  was  dark.  The  fact 
that  he  recovered  the  bags  immediately  will 
not  be  cf  consequence,  because  the  next 
question  is  simple  enough: 

"Were  there  any  tirailar  grocery  bags  In 
the  alley?" 

Detective  Orlick  will  say  truthfully  that 
there  were  others,  filled  with  garb.ige.  and 
lie  will  not  be  able  to  establish  that  the 
bags  he  saw  John  Harrison's  fnend  toss  cut 
the  w.ndow  were  the  same  ones  he  picked  up 
in  the  alley  a  fe-A-  minutes  later. 

"liiat  guy's  gonna  walk."  Albano  said  de- 
risively as  he  stood  in  the  courtroom  hallway 
tv.-isting  his  pnky  ring.  "He's  gotta  walk. 
And  you  knew  what's  gonna  happen  w.th 
Harr.son.  if  we  get  a  conviction?  Sure.  He 
walks,  too.  First  offense.  Bang,  says  the 
judge.  Su:pended  sentence.  You  think  is 
easy  to  lock  criminals  up  m  the  city  of  New- 
York." 

There  are  other  cases. 

One  day  a  few  years  ago.  a  drug  addict 
entered  his  hom.e  and  found  two  Narcotics 
Bureau  detectives  interrogating  his  wife. 

"We  know  there's  a  gun  here,"  one  of  tliem 
said.     "Now.  where  is  it?" 

The  officers  searched  the  kit<.hen,  the  liv- 
ing room  and  the  bedroom.  They  didn't 
find  a  gun.  But  under  the  bed  there  w::s  a 
"deck"  of  heroin  and  a  set  cf  "works" 
(syringe  and  cooker).  The  husband  admit- 
ted the  contraband  was  his  and  was  placed 
under  arrest. 

Any  no  .ice  would  know  that  the  arrest  was 
illegal.  But  these  detectives  kr^ew  there  was 
no  cun.  They  were  putting  on  an  act.  They 
v.-ere  actually  in  the  api^tment  at  the  ex- 
press invitation  of  the  wife  who  h.-.d  gone  to 
police  to  complain  that  her  husband  regu- 
larfy  assatilted  her,  stole  welfare  money  in- 
tended for  the  children's  food  and  used 
narcotics  in  the  hoitse. 

She  had  begged  officers  not  to  reveal  her 
identity.  "When  he  gets  cut."  she  said. 
'■hc'il  kill  me." 

"Of  ccurse.  if  the  case  arose  today.  "  says 
Assist-.nt  District  Attorney  Irving  Lang,  who 
.■■upcrviL-es  prosecution  of  most  narcotics 
cans  in  Manhattan,  "the  case  wcu'd  have  to 
be  dismissed. " 

The  reason  is  simple  enough :  As  a  result 
of  recent  decisions  in  higher  courts,  the 
luroin  fovmd  by  the  detectives  would  be  in- 
acimissible  as  evidence.  Other  decisions 
might  make  it  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
to  introduce  its  informant — the  wife  in  this 
c.'jc — as  a  witness. 

"We  Itisl  couldn't  endanger  the  wife,  that  s 
all  there  is  to  it."  says  Mr.  Lang. 

Fifty  years  ago.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Cardozo  asked:  "Is  the  criminal  to  go  free 
bee  use  the  cor.st^ible  has  blundered?" 

The  question  he  might  have  asked  tod.^y 
is  whether  lawbreakers  should  go  free  be- 
cause of  inadequacies  and  complexities  of 
both  the  judiciary  and  the  law? 

There  is  still  another  question  in  relation 
to  the  law  and  the  addict.  A  large  majority 
of  drug  users,  psychiatrists  say,  are  childish, 
immature  people.  The  judiciary  to  an  addict 
is  society's  father  figure.  It  can  be  stern  or 
it  cs.n  be  understanding,  it  can  punish,  and 
it  can  excuse.  Instead  of  presenting  a  con- 
sistent point  of  view,  the  courts,  for  the 
addict,  seem  to  be  a  gigantic  game  of  chance. 
If  he  happens  to  have  the  right  combina- 
tion, with  a  little  luck,  nothing  much  may 
happen  to  him. 

POLITICAI     FACTORS 

The  inadequacies  of  the  criminal  courts, 
where  misdemeanors  a.re  tried,  are  not  all 
legal  ones.  The  large  majority  of  judges 
hold  their  benches  as  a  result  of  appoint- 
ment,    political     friendships,     and     political 


debts.  Their  advance  may  be  based  largely 
on  political  conBideratlon.  The  result  is 
that  most  judges  are  put  in  a  position  where 
they  must  bend  over  backward  to  protect 
defendants. 

The  unwritten  rules  are  simple  enough: 
listen  to  public  opinion,  trust  in  God.  and 
do  not  offend  minority  factions. 

One  of  the  ways  Judges  avoid  being  un- 
popular is  to  refuse  to  Jail  drug  users  and 
drugseilers.  unless  the  drug  is  heroin.  First 
offenders  invariably  receive  a  suspended  sen- 
tence. 

Not  long  ago,  one  judge,  faced  with  two 
New  York  University  students  caught  with 
S500  worth  of  marijuana  in  their  car,  handed 
down  just  such  a  sentence. 

"Don't  you  think  if  a  dozen  college  stu- 
detits  were  sentenced  to  fne  penitentiary 
for  3  years,"  a  reporter  asked,  "three-quaners 
of  the  'pot'  users  in  New  York  would  be- 
come frightened  enough  to  quit'" 

The  judge  thought  for  a  long  time.  "We've 
always  felt  a  suspended  sentence  was  a  strong 
deterrent.  Its  a  terrible  thing  for  a  respon- 
sible person  to  have  on  his  record."  he  said. 
"May'oe."  he  added  a  moment  later,  "it  isn't 
Strang  enough.  Maybe  it  isn't.  But  then, 
who's  going  to  pick  the  examples?  Are 
you?  Is  the  district  attorney?  I'm  certainly 
not  going  to  do  it.  Not  for  fmoking  'pot'." 
(Aids  to  Manhattan  District  Attorney  Frank 
Hogan  have  put  the  dilemma  much  the  same 
way.) 

"There  are  other  judges  and  other  sen- 
tences. Another  Judge,  faced  with  a  de- 
fendant arrested  for  pcsstssion  of  3,000 
barbiturate  tablets,  said:  "A  synthetic  nar- 
cotic? Is  that  such  a  bad  drug?"  It  was 
the  man's  second  offense;  his  first  sentence 
h:;d  b3en  suspended.  This  tim.e  he  got  30 
days.  The  judge  apparently  did  not  know 
barbiturates  c.n  be  more  addictive  and  more 
dangercus  than  herein. 

Seme  police  officers  shudder  whenever  they 
see  as  m.any  as  a  dozen  d'ffer'"nt  judicial 
naracplates  in  Nev>-  York  ccurtrooms.  They 
know  they  will  be  abused.  att.ick?d  as  liars, 
and  maligned  in  front  of  the  prisoners  they 
have  arrested.  "You  say  ycu  saw  that  man 
throw  a  bag  of  heroin  away,  cffirer?"  one 
judge  will  ask.  "You  expect  this  court  to 
believe  that?" 

If  police  know  the  courtroom  procedure 
cf  particular  judges,  so  do  defense  attorneys. 
Frequently  the  defense  will  move  for  post- 
pon»m.ent  simply  becatise  a  particular  judge 
is  scheduled  to  hear  a  case.  Many  police 
officers  feel,  as  a  result,  that  New  York's 
jud   es    will    not    back    up    law-enforcement 


officers  sim.ply  because  they  dT   not   believe 


the  tired,  sullen  defendant  standing 
of  them  is  a  criminal. 


in  front 


THE    SAME    EN-DING 

"Once  a  year,"  says  one  detective.  "Id 
make  it  a  rule  that  every  criminal  court  judge 
walk  alone  from  river  to  river  at  1  a.m.  on 
l?5th  Street.  If  he  mr.kes  it.  then  he  knows 
enough  about  what  goes  on  in  the  sireets  cl 
this  city  to  sit  for  another  year." 

The  situation  has  become  so  seilo.is  tliat 
Justice  Miller,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  cf  Columbia,  wondered  not 
long  ago  whether,  in  fact,  justice  had  not 
become  a  tool  of  the  lawbreaker. 

"Tliere  seems  to  be."  he  said,  "a  judicial 
tendency  in  recent  years  to  a  rather  mawkisii 
exaggeration  of  the  rights  of  criminals  with 
too  little  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  We  should  not  lightly,"  he  added. 
•attribute  wrongdoing  to  the  police  who. 
after  all.  are  not  enemies  but  rather  protec- 
tors of  society." 

But  the  credibility  cf  an  arresting  officer 
is  only  one  element  of  a  narcotics  case.  Be- 
cause such  offenses  involve  a  possession 
crime,  at  the  heart  of  each  one  is  not 
whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  or  innocent 
but  how  the  arresting  officer  obtained  tlie' 
evidence. 
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"No  one  Is  trying  to  abandon  the  fourth 
amendment."  says  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ncy  Ir\ing  Lang.  "What  we  do  want  are 
ciccisions  that  recognize  reasonable  search 
and   seizure." 

The  problem  Is  that  present  searcli-nnd- 
seiziire  laws,  say  police,  do  not  t^ike  into 
r>ccount  the  facts  of  crime  fighting  in  an 
iirb.in  environment.  The  same  laws  that 
protect  a  man's  farm  in  an  isolated  are.x 
.;Iso  cuver  the  basement  of  a  tenement  house 
in  which  someone  has  placed  a  bed.  It  is, 
coi'.rts  have  ruled,  a  home.  Tliough  neigh- 
V-»ors  may  complain — as  in  one  recent  case — 
that  addicts  are  using  bn.'^cments  for  a 
"shooting  gallery."  police  cannot  enter  the 
premises  withovit  a  warrant.  In  order  to  get 
ir.  someone  must  sign  a  complaint.  Few 
citizens  in  New  York  sign  such  complaints. 

Leg-al  maneuvering  may  go  on  endlessly 
in  most  cases,  but  the  large  majority  end  in 
the  same  way. 

This  one  was  the  last  ca»<=e  Albano  and 
Orlick  had  on  that  day  and  as  they  started 
t  v.-.-.rd  the  supreme  court  on  the  11th  floor 
of  criminal  court,  where  felony  cai^es  are 
tried.  Irving  Lang  joined  them. 

"You  want  to  see  delay?  Watch  this." 
someone  said.  The  defend.mt.  dressed  in  a 
blue  business  suit,  was  a  tvpical  small-scale 
user-seller,  except  t!:at  i;hlike  most  addicts 
he  was  fat.  not  thin  and  emaciated.  Tlie 
charg«  v,\\s  violation  ot  section  1751  of  the 
penal  l.iw,  pofsession  of  narcotics.  Orlick 
and  Albano.  with  a  wan^int.  had  arrested 
the  raan  in  his  ap.irtment  and  found  $500 
wcriii  of  narcotic,--. 

He*"  had  had  r.i;ie  po.stponements,  and 
today,  his  lawyer  vv'as  complaining  that  he 
in  fact  had  been  ready  to  go  to  trial  all  along. 

A     D.\^-"S     VVOP.K 

"Every  lawyer  thr.t  scream.s  for  a  trial,  I'm 
reidy  to  give  a  trial,"  the  judge  said. 
■  Stand  back,  gentlemen." 

As  the  lawyer  murmured  "Wait  a  mintUe." 
the  judge  instructed  his  court  attendant  to 
have  50  jurors  at  12:30. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  defense  la'^-yer 
found  Irving  Lang.  No,  Mr.  Lang  did  not 
think  the  case  shcald  be  postponed.  But 
undei-  the  circumstances,  he  would  accept 
a.  plea.  As  In  the  huge  majority  of  cases 
faat  do  not  go  to  trial,  the  plea  was  to  "at- 
tempted felonious  possession." 

It  had  happened  a  hundred  times  before, 
and  now  the  court  clerk  was  standing  In 
front  of  the  defendant  reading  a  statement 
that  expl  lined  to  the  defendant  that  a  plea 
of  guilty  was  equivalent  to  conviction  by  a 
jury  of  the  charge  of  which  he  was  accused. 
It  sounded  as  tftough  he  were  reading  the 
back  of  a  parking  ticket.  The  sentence  that 
goes  'With  "attempted  felony  pos-ession"  is 
5  years. 

"It's  a  good  sentence,"  sr'y.<!  Irving  Lan^- 

Outs'de  the  courtroom.  Albano  and  Or- 
lick,  v,-ho  had  spent  4  hou.rs  in  the  criminal 
court  building  that  morning  and  still  had  a 
full  day's  regular  duty  ahead  of  them,  un- 
hooked tlie  badges  from  their  lapels  and 
pi'lled  on  their  coats. 

"Li.iten,"  said  a  third  detective,  who  Joined 
the  group,  "whatever  you  do,  don't  say  we 
criticized  any  judges.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  think  an  officer  Is  critical  of  them  and 
he's  ruined   in   their  court   for  good." 

Albano.  v. ho  believes  it  is  a  policeman's 
Job  to  lock  people  up  that  break  the  law, 
shrugged  ns  if  it  Vs'orc  no  dilTerent  than  any 
otiier  day's  work. 

"W'e  pick  up  tlie  dirt  from  the  streets," 
he  said,  "and  we  throw  it  into  a  washing 
m -chine.  It  gets  churned  up  and  soft- 
soaped,  then  In  30  days  or  60  days  or  once 
in  a  while,  a  year.  It's  back  out  on  the  street. 
No  m.atter  how  often  you  throw  It  in  the 
machine.  It  always  comes  back  the  same 
v.-ay:  still  dirty.  What  do  we  do?  Arrest 
'em  again.  Then  maybe  they  kill  somebody 
and  we  can  lock  'em  up  and  not  worry  about 


whafs  going  to  happen  with  'cBi  for  a  while. 
You  tliink  the  public  cares?  Not  for  a  mm- 
ute,  until  somebody  breaks  in  ajid  bats  them 
over  the  head.  Then  they  get  mad.  Tlicy 
get  real  mad  at  the  police." 

Irving  Lang  puts  the  same  tiling  another 
way : 

"Tiiere  is."  he  says,  "need  for  an  agoniz- 
ing reappraisal  of  tlie  relatlonfchip  between 
the  ri gilts  ^f  society  and  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety's enemies." 

New   York    City    in    Crisis — T  ie   Penalties 
ON  D<-)PE  AnnEsra 

Section  1751  of  the  pen.al  la  iv  is  basic  to 
the  prosecution  of  narcotics  !ascs  in  New 
York  State.  Prosecutors  bell  eve  that  in 
principle  it  provides  adequate  penalties  for 
narcotics  pushers  ar.d  sellers,  md  yet  gi\es 
judercs  sutlicient  scope  of  pi  nishmcnt  In 
dealing  with  convicted  felons. 

These  are  its  provi.sions: 

For  actual  s^tle  of  heroin  or  marijuana, 
first  olTonse:  A  minimum  .senteiice  of  5  years 
and  a  maximum  of  15  years.  A  judge  v.ho 
decides  t6  infuct  a  ma:<:mara  fenalty  on  an^, 
oifender  may  sentence  him  to  7}^  to  15  years. 
A  speci.i.1  provision  in  tlie  law  provides  for  a 
minimum  penalty  of  7  yearg  for  sale  to 
minors.  A  convicted  seller  ii  eligible  for 
parole  after  serving  two-third3  of  his  mini- 
mum sentence. 

The  Slate's  law  presumes  indent  to  sell  If 
a  person  is  arrested  witli  certain  quantities 
and  the  penalties  arc  !de:uicil  witli  those 
for  the  actvial  sale. 

These  quantities  are  100  ot  more  mari- 
huana cigarettes;  1  ounce  or  niure  of  heroin, 
morphine,  or  cocaine;  2  or  mCre  ounces  of 
raw  or  prepared  opium. 

Felonious  pos.iesf.iou,  in',  oiviiig  les.L.er 
weights,  is  circumscribed  by  anoilier  section 
of  the  law.  Ti.e  quantities  are  25  or  more 
marihuana  cigarettes;  one-eighth  ounce  of 
any  mi.-vture  containing  1  percent  or  more 
of  heroin,  morphine,  or  cocairje  or  one-half 
ounce  of  raw  or  prepared  opitu^i. 

Penalties  for  felonious  possession,  first  of- 
fense, are  a  minimtmi  of  3  ycai^  and  a  ma.xi- 
muni  of  10.  I 

For  second  and  third  o.Tor..se|  in  all  felony 
cases  the  law  provides  a  sin^sle  rule:  t!ie 
minimum  becomes  half  tiie  previr.as  maxi- 
mum sentence  and  the  maximum  doubles. 
It  means  a  second  o.fense  for  felonious  pos- 
session provides  a  judge  wi:h  a  sc^pe  of  sen- 
tence between  5  to  20  years. 

Anyone  convicted  of  tliree  narcotics  fel- 
onies is  subject  to  a  mandatoryt  ufe  sentence. 

The  law  In  actual  practice  is  something 
else.  Because  no  legal  distinction  Is  made 
between  small  scale  user-sellets  and  whole- 
salers who  ivn  huge  profit.3  in  1^-roin, 
iieitlier  prosecutors  nor  judged  feel  justified 
in  thinking  in  terms  of  maximum  penalties 
for  all  convicted  criminals.  Stiialler  fry  are 
permitted  to  plead  to  a  lesser  ciiarge.  tech- 
nically called  "attenipted  felariious  posses- 
sion." which  automatically  cutfe  the  scope  of 
sentencing  in  half. 

But  most  convicted  first  oITendcrs,  In 
practice,  are  not  even  sentenced  to  18 
months.  Unless  it  is  proven  they  are  large 
sellers,  the  charge  is  invariably  suspended. 
Otlier  defendants,  in  order  to  ease  crowded 
court  calendars,  are  permitted  to  take  their 
crises  out  of  supreme  court,  whtre  all  felonies 
are  heard,  and  plead  guilty  to  mi?jdemeanoc 
charges.  Sentencing  then  tjkes  place  in 
criminal  cotut. 

Conviction  of  a  narcotics  njlsdemeanor — 
technically  i>os.-;e:..uon  of  le.sher^  than  felony 
weights — permits  the  judge  to  tcntence  a  de- 
fendant I'.p  to  a  year  or  send  hitn  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  an  Indefinite- ."?r.*en^e  (3  years). 
A  second  narcotics  miadf;..  i;.  r  carries  a 
mandatory  C-month  minirnuni.  .':cntcnce,  but 
even  that  can  be  suspended. 

In  misdemeanor  narcotics  cases,  a  sus- 
pended sentence  is  Invariably  the  cafe  for 
all    first    offender.?.     Addicts    dan    and    have 


gotten  as  many  as  10  stispcnded  sentences 
because  judges  are  convinced  they  are 
actually  In  the  process  of  ciuitting  drugs  and 
have  suffered  temporary  relapses  that  led  to 
their  arroSt. 

Tiiose  that  are  sent^^nced  are  remanded  to 
the  department  of  corrections  and  .sent  to  a 
city  jail  or  State  prison.  First  felony  oirend. 
ers.  if  they  are  under  30,  may  be  sent  to 
Elminv  Retfi^rmatory  for  up  to  5  years. 

Under  the  I9G3  MetcaU-Voelker  law.  a 
narcotics  otiender  arraigned  for  a  niisUe'. 
meaner  or  first  ollcnse.  may  elect  to  be 
treated  under  article  IX  of  the  Suite  mental 
hygiene  law.  Thus,  if  he  is  certitkd  by  a 
doctor  as  an  addict  and  he  meets  certain 
requirements  in  the  law.  In  lieu  of  prosecu- 
tion, he  m;iy  be  sent  to  a  special  HUite  h.Ds- 
pital. 

When  the  hospital  certifies  he  i.s  ready  for 
parole — usually  after  3  or  4  months— the  ad- 
dict is  instructed  to  report  to  a  parole  officer 
or  special  center  at  regular  intervals.  The 
full  term  of  commitment  and  parole,  by  law. 
may  not  cxr-ecd  3G  months.  If  the  addict 
violates  parole,  he  is  subject  to  prosecutio.T 
under  the  original  charjrc.  If  he  does  not. 
trie  record  of  his  arrest  !.<-•  destroyed. 

But  in  practice,  article  IX,  most  experts 
sav.  does  not  work.  Less  tlian  10  percent  of 
arrested  addicts  seek  civil  commitment 
Others  ignore  it  wlien  arrcste-d  for  le=ser 
charges  on  which  they  may  get  a  suspended 
sentence.  They  .seek  civil  commitment  oalv 
when  they  believe  they  are  liable  to  longer 
prison  terms.  It  is  easier,  addicts  say,  to 
serve  a  30-day  or  even  6-month  jail  sentence 
than  to  get  "hooked  by  the  parole  board"  for 
3  years.  ' 

Within  the  courts,  though  the  law  Is  clear 
as  to  wko  is  eligible  for  commitment.  Jud?es 
are  not.  Addicts  are  arbitrarily  accented  or 
rejected.* 

It  is  al.so  a  felony  to  conspire  to  sell  nar- 
cotics, forge  a  doctor's  prescription,  or  hire 
a  child  under  16  to  transport  morpiiine, 
cocaine,  heroin,  cr  opium. 

Sale  or  po.-scs.^ion  of  barbiturates,  for  the 
first  offense.  Is  a  misdemeanor.  Tlie  second 
offense  is  a  felony.  Sale  or  Illegal  po-session 
of  amphetamines  is  a  misdemeanor. 

It  is  also  a  misdemeanor  to  po'^'-scss  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  without  a  license  or  to  possess 
amphetamines  in  any  form  except  the  orig- 
inal prescription  capsule  in  which  they  were 
i -11  led. 

Under  Federal  law.  Illegal  possession  of  any 
quantity  of  narcotics  or  cocaine  is  punisliable 
with  a  sentence  of  from  2  to  10  years  for 
first  offenders.  Judges  have  the  discretion 
to  suspend  sentence  or  permit  parole  when 
a  first  ofiense  is  invohcd.  Second  and  third 
convictions  carry  a  mandatory  senterjce  of 
from  5  to  20  years  and  10  to  40  j-cars.  with- 
out parole. 

Possession,  and.  In  fact,  rales  of  narcotics 
come  under  Federal  law  when  the  arrestini; 
officer  Is  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  cf 
Narcotics,  an  agency  of  the  Trea.sury  Depart- 
ment. Conviction  under  Federal  law  for  sales 
of  naroctics  means  a  mandatfiry  minimum 
sentence  of  5  years,  first  offense,  and  10  years 
for  second  offenders. 

Virttially  the  same  penalties  for  possefsion 
or  the  Sale  of  marihuana  were  wrirtf-n  into 
Feckral  1  v,v  in  1038  when  Congress  enacted 
the   Marihuana   Act. 

On  the  Federal  level,  illegal  sales  of  am- 
phefamtnes  and  benzadrlne  are  controlled 
under  tlie  Pure  Food  a:id  Drug  Act. 

Physicians  who  legally  administer  nar- 
cotics, rlnng  with  druffgi::-:ts.  manufacture's, 
and  wholesalers,  must  purchase  an  opium 
tax  stamp  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 


AGRICULTURE  .•'APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  DOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Ottinger)   may  extend 
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^js  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Ad  include  extraneou.s  matter. 
"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
cbieclion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ne'ft-  York? 
Thene  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTIJNGER.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
a ■•'icullure    appropriation    (H.R.    8370) 
before   the   House   today   poses    a   very 
j-evious^nd  diflicult  problem. 

It  combines  in  one  bill  funds  to  sup- 
port i'mporlant  public  pro'^rams  and 
funds  to  continue  the  ill-advised,  harm- 
fui,  and  unnecessary  practice  of  subsidiz- 
ing; private  enterprise  on  our  farms. 

I  cajmot  too  stron-^ly  condemn  the 
r^ractiqe  Of  ccnibinin-^  .such  disparate 
prosrabs  h\  one  bill.  It  faces  the  legis- 
lator Vtith  the  impossible  situation:  de- 
ciding jivhether  to  vote  for  thoroughly  ob- 
ectiorjable  pro'jrams  just  to  continue 
needed  programs  or  to  vote  "nay"  and 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  today  because  it 
providtd  funds  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, Public  I.^w  480,  the  food  stamp 
plan,  and  a  number  of  beneficial  con- 
servation and  development  activities  that 
are  in(j[l.spcn.sabio  to  our  national  health 
ar.d  welfare. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  in  doing  so, 
I  v,as  also  votins  to  continue  the  deplor- 
able pirofjrams  of  subsidies  and  suppoi-ts 
that  burden  our  taxpayers,  weaken  our 
'arm  economy,  and  belie  the  economic 
principles    upon    v.hich    our    Nation    is 

If  I  had  been  fiivcn  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  subsidy  program  alone,  I 
tvould  have  voted  "nay."  1  want  to  serve 
notice  that  wrapping  such  objectionable 
programs  in  the  same  bill  with  programs 
that  are  generally  beneficial  will  not  ai- 
rways sei"ve  to  get  them  passed. 

The  cost  to  the  American  people  of 
the  farm  subsidies  in  this  bill  total  more 
than  $4  billion. 

Many  of  these  subsidies  were  initiated 
originally  as  temporary  measures  to  cope 
^"ith  emergency  conditions.  The  emer- 
gency has  passed — in  some  cases  more 
than  15  years  ago — but  the  program 
lingers  on  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
ar.d  the  consumer  is  tremendous. 

Unfortunately,  large  segments  of  farm- 
ing community  have  come  to  depend 
upon  the  subsidies  administered  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  acre- 
age diversion  programs,  price  support, 
and  loan-purchase  arrangements.  These 
alien  concepts  of  supixjrt  and  subsidy 
Ere  becoming  so  embedded  in  the  econ- 
omy of  our  a-aricultural  community  that 
to  stap  them  suddenly  could  result  in  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

But  we  will  never  free  ourselves  of  this 
burden  by  placidly  voting  new  subsidies 
each  year.  We  must  have  programs  that 
are  aimed  at  returning  our  fai-m  econ- 
omy to  sound  self-sufficiency — and  we 
must  start  them  now. 

I  recognize  that  the  total  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill  is  more  than  $1  billion 
le."^s  than  the  appropriation  for  1965  and 
I  commend  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
for  their  excellent  efforts  to  hold  the  line 
on  costs. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
grams for  which  this  appropriation  is 
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made  today  do  not  reflect  any  new  de- 
partures that  would  attack  the  concept 
of  subsidization.  Nor  is  any  such  plan- 
ning evidenced  in  the  proposals  for  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  now  being  studied  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  idea  of  subsidies 
is  distasteful  to  Americans.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  as  alien  to  the  fanner  as  it  is 
to  all  other  Americans.  We  can  and  must 
develop  programs  that  will  return  our 
farm  commimities  to  economical  opera- 
tion— and  we  must  do  it  soon. 


HUDSON  RIVER^A  NEW  CONSERVA- 
TION CHALLENGE 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distii^ffuished  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from.  Colorado,  Congressman 
W.\y:sE  Aspinall,  has  announced  that 
hearings  on  my  bill  to  establish  a  Hud- 
son Highlands  National  Scenic  River- 
v,ay— H.R.  3012 — will  be  held  on  July  9 
and  10.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  Ralph  J.  Rivep.s,  chairman 
of  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  will  hold  these  hearings 
in  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties 
along  the  Hudson.  It  is  most  appro- 
priate that  the  committee  consider  this 
bill  right  at  the  site  of  the  majestic  Hud- 
son Gorge  and  Highlands. 

In  preparation  for  the  hearings,  a 
group  of  citizens  have  formed  into  a  vol- 
untary organization  known  as  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Hudson  River. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  this  organization,  Mr.  Ir- 
ving Like,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Like,  wiio  played  an  important  role 
in  establishing  the  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore,  is  one  of  New  York's  most  ac- 
tive and  respected  conservationists  and 
I  think  that  his  study  deserves  the  widest 
possible  attention. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  I  would  like  to 

bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  and 

the  Nation  certain  important  sections  of 

this  paper.     The  first  part  follows: 

Hudson   River:    New   Consebv.\tion 

Challenge — Part  I 


In  the  White  House  message  on  natural 
beauty  to  the  Congress,  delivered  February 
8,  196.'^.  the  President  said,  regarding  rivers: 

"Those  who  first  settled  this  continent 
found  much  to  marvel  at.  Nothing  was  a 
greater  source  .of  wonder  and  amazement 
than  the  power  and  majesty  of  American 
rivers.  They  occupy  a  central  place  in  myth 
and  legend,  folklore  and  literature." 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

"Yet  even  this  seemingly  indestructible 
natural  resource  Is  in  danger." 

And  then  he  sounded  the  alarm: 

"But  the  time  has  also  come  to  identify 
and  preserve  free  flowing  stretches  of  our 
great  scenic  rivers  before  u  growth  and  de- 
velopment make  the  beauty  ol  the  un- 
spoiled waterway  a  memory." 


The  President  mentioned  only  two  rivers 
by  name.  One  was  the  Potomac  and  the 
other  was  the  Hudson.  He  said  that  be 
hoped  a  program  would  be  devised  which 
would  clean  up  these  rivers  so  that  they 
could  be  used  for  boating.  BWlmming.  and 
fishing,  protect  their  natural  beauties  by 
the  acquiEition  of  scenic  easements,  zoning, 
or  other  measures,  and  provide  adequate 
recreation  facilities.  He  described  rivers 
such  as  these  as: 

"Tlicy  are  potentiaUy  the  greatest  s.ng.e 
source  of  pleasure  for  those  who  live  in  most,' 
of  our  metropolitan  areas." 

THE     KTJDSON    RIVER 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  Hudson  Pviver  i» legend- 
ary, it  has  been  called  the  Rhine  of  America, 
and  its  hvmns  of  praise  are  countless,  per- 
hans  best  "sung  by  its  best  known  biographer, 
Carl  Carmer  in  his  book  "The  Hudson." 

E'v-er  since  its  discovery  in  1524  by  Gio- 
vanni tla  VeiTazano,  the  Hudson  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  America. 
Its  place,  names,  patroons,  castles.  Revolu- 
tionary War  engagements,  Robert  Fulton's 
first  steamboat  in  1807,  -Washington  Irving's 
immortal  literature,  Its  bustling  trade,  gate- 
way to  the  Mohawk  and  the  west  of  Canada, 
tourist  steamers,  West  Point,  Hyde  Park,  all 
bespeak  a  colorful  panorama  of  Americana 
that  every  schoolboy  is  weaned  on. 

The  great  scenic  values  of  the  Hudson 
highlands  region  and  their  park  and  recrea- 
tio°n  potential  were  early  recognized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  when,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1937,  it  approved  a  compact  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  earmarked 
this  area  for  permanent  park  purposes  (c.  706 
50  Stat.  719  ) . 

The  Department  of  Interior  made  this  com- 
ment on  the  compact  legislation,  in  a  letter 
on  July  28.  1937,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee" on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives: 

"The  proposed  legislation  is  in  harmony 
with  the  act  of  June  23.  1936  (49  Stat.  1894, 
Chaoter  375).  •  *  •  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  is  the  first  park  in  which  two  States 
have  united  for  Joint  action.  It  represents 
a  cooperative  enterprise  of  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. The  attendance  in  the  park  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  park  in  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  We  also  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
the  compact  will  be  of  Inestimable  value  to 
the  future  of  this  great  cooperative  under- 
't3-kincr " 

In  its  publication  entitled  "60  Years  of 
Park  Cooperation,  1900-60,"  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission  calls  this  park 
the  most  notable  example  in  the  United 
States  of  interstate  cooperation  for  conser- 
vation of  scenery  and  promotion  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
was  the  agency  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  carrving  out  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
pact. It  was  vested  with  the  power  to  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  and  locat- 
ing such  mountainous  lands  along  and  adja- 
cent to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River 
in  Rockland  and  Orange  Counties,  as  soon  as 
it  shall  deem  it  feasible  and  advisable,  and 
which  are  proper  aiid  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  limits  of  the  park  (New 
York  State  conservation  law.  sec.  747),  and 
to  lay  it  out  in  such  manner  that  it  shall 
form"  a  continuous  park  along  the  entire 
Hudson  River  front  up  to  a  point  south  of 
the  citv  of  Newburgh  (sec.  748). 

Between  1900  and  1937,  New  York  State 
spent  a  total  of  $22,764,735.38.  New  Jersey, 
$3  291  415.37.  and  private  donors.  $17,799,- 
999.57.  or  a  grand  total  of  $43,856,150.32,  for 
interstate  park  purposes,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  compact  (Congressional  Record. 
75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  80401 .  Many  millions 
more  have  been  appropriated  and  donated 
since  the  adoption  of  the  compact,  all  on  the 
premises  intended  by  the  States,  the  Con- 
gress, and  private  philanthropy,  that  a  per- 
manent park  was  being  created  and  developed 
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that  would  eventually  embrace  all  of  the 
lauds  deflued  in  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
pact region,  and  would  serve  the  burgeoning 
population  of  the  metropolitan  area.  These 
expectations  have  been  evolving  toward 
realization  over  the  years.  Park  holdings 
have  continued  to  grow,  ftruggling  within 
fiscal  Itmiiations  to  keep  up  with  an  expliKl- 
ing  population.  Since  1045.  park  attendance 
has  grown  from  2,353,300  annual  visitors  to 
7.01G,100  in  1963. 

The  Palisades  Commission  In  its  annual 
report  of  1963  stated  (p.  7)  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  increase  park  facilities  by  acquiring 
land  and  constructing  devclopmems  a;ui 
access  thereto  to  meet  the  burgeoning  pub- 
lic demand,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
St.ite  appropriations.  It  said  that  its  then 
park  capacity  w.is  100,000  persons  and  that 
broad  outline  planning  existed  which  could 
iiacrease  the  instant  capacity  of  the  park  to 
approximately  300,000  persons  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  $60  million  for  land,  de- 
velopments, roads,  parkways,  and  coinci- 
dental rehabilitation  and  modernization 
over  the  next  15  years  provided  prices  and 
other  variables  remained  reasonably  con- 
stant. Tlie  Commission  concluded  Its  sec- 
tion on  future  park  development,  noting: 

"The  continuing  prcb'.em  Is  not  so  much 
what  to  do  as  how  to  finance  the  program 
60  as  to  be  ready  In  time  to  cope  witli  the 
rapidly  expanding  demand  for  faciluies  for 
1-day  trippers  from  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey metropolitan  area." 

Recent  developm.ents  in  the  lower  Hudson 
River  Valley  have  made  it  a  focus  of  great 
controversy  and  interest,  and  have  once 
again  evoked  tributes  to  its  beauty  and 
niajesty,  and  warnings  of  its  fate  unless 
imaginative  action  is  taken  to  protect  and 
realize   its  enormous   value?. 

On  January  18,  1965,  recognition  of  the 
Hudson  River  problem  and  opportunity  was 
given  legislative  form  by  the  introduction  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  cf  H  R.  3012  by 
C-nsrcssm:;n  Ricn.vF.D  L.  OxTiNCEri.  This 
bill,  in  recognition  of  the  unique  scenic 
bcr.uty  as  well  as  ti  e  natural,  historical. 
archeolOErical.  recreation.  fi<-h  and  wi'dlife 
values  of  the  lower  Htidson  River  Valley  and 
Highlands,  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Hudson  Highland  National  Scenic  River- 
way.    Mr.  Ottinger  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Hudson  Highland  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverway  In  tlie  State  of  New- 
York.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill 
,will  be  enacted  rs  a  part  cf  S*nc\v  conserva- 
tion effort — an  effort  not  only  to  protect  and 
develop  old  resources,  but  to  create  new  ones; 
not  only  to  save  otir  wildernecs  areas,  but  to 
preserve  the  green  spaces  and  the  scenic 
river  valleys  near  our  metropolitan  areas. 

"The  bill  I  have  Introduced  sets  up  a 
mechanism  for  a  regional  plan  of  conserva- 
tion and  development.  It  emphasizes  the 
interest  for  local  planning  and  zoning  and  at 
the  same  time  permits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  preserve  areas  of  scenic,  historic  and  recre- 
ational \alue:  to  cssist  in  the  abatement  of 
water  pollution  and  the  protection  of  p\ire 
water,  and  to  rehabilitate  blighted  and  de- 
caying areas. 

"Mr,  Sjjeaker.  at  the  present  time,  no 
single  agency  has  a  really  clear  idea  cf  what 
specific  conditions  prevail  along  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  what  lands  can  be  bought  or 
reclaimed,  who  owns  available  lands,  etc. 
Along  the  Hudson,  several  communities  daily 
dtimp  millions  of  pounds  cf  raw  sewage  into 
the  river  In  a  continuing  monument  to  the 
bad  planning  of  the  past  hundred  years. 
Shell  fish  are  already  gone.  Oysters  dis- 
appeared generations  ago.  The  shad  are 
diminishing  and  the  whole  striped  bass  fish- 
ing industry  Is  threatened.  Some  CO  years 
ago,  when  the  towering  world-famous  Pali- 
sades were  first  threatened  by  quarry  opera- 
tions, men  of  foresight  and  wisdom  began 


a  crusade  to  preserve  this  valley  for  po^stcr- 
lly.  Out  of  many  joint  cirorl4  and  generous 
contributions,  we  have  the  network  of  parks 
which  supposedly  were  to  j^olcct  for  all 
times  the  valleys  and  the  shdres. 

"Last  NoveinbiT,  the  New  York  rttat<^Jolnt 
legislative  Committee  on  Nutur;'.l  Utsourccs, 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  R.  Wat.sim  Pomtruy, 
held  hearings  to  receive  rcctininiondatlniis 
its  to  the  future  of  the  Hudson  Vallcyt  The 
testimony  of  witness  alter  wjtncss  demon- 
strated that  life  along  the  rivc^  must  be  sub- 
jected to  pl.ui,  change,  and  cdiitiol.  A  [no- 
gram  that  enctiinparscs  the  niany  separate 
Intcresls  and  the  public  intcr|?st  is  dictated 
by  I'.rcessity. 

"I  believe  that  the  bill  I  li 
hero   ti:day  will  lead  to  such 

On   February    16,    19G5,    Nc 
Joint  Le-^isliUive  Committee 


ve  introthiccd 
program." 
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sources  oii  the  Hudson  River  Vfillcy  reported: 

"The  Hudson  River  consul  lites  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  resourced  of]  tiic  State  of 
New  York.  The  river  and  its  v.iUcy  have 
long  been  recognized  as  on^  of  the  out- 
Etiinding  scenic  be.imics  of  tJie  world. 

"In  roce:it  ye.irs  the  growthjof  population 
and  the  expansion  of  inductri.tl.  commercial, 
and  uib.m  areas  have  hid  an  ever-increas- 
ing cilect  on  the  river  and  l/ts  siinrcs.  In 
many  cases  the  reruli  hr.s  bcdn  a  deteriora- 
tion or  even  a  destruction  nf  the  scenic 
grandeur  or  other  natural   resfjurces. 

"These  innuences  have  bceii  gradual  and 
pcncraliy  have  occurred  in  diverse  areas,  so 
that  there  was  no  concentration  of  attenft 
tion  on  them.  Some  local  con-pnunittes  have 
initiated  programs  to  arrest  the  deteriora- 
tion, but  these  clforts  have  bean  isolated  and 
generally  in  older  cities  and  towns  wiilch 
have  expanded  away  from  tlic  river.  Also, 
the  legislature  became  conccriied  about  the 
coutamiuation  and  pollution  of  the  river  and 
enacted  some  laws  iit  an  endetivor  to  roduc 
the  pollution."  j 

Tlie  joint  committee  callc*l  for  further 
extensive  study  and  investigation  ainicd  at 
the  protection  ci  the  Hudson  River  and  its 
siiores. 

Subsequently,  Senator  R.  Wiiitron  Pomcroy, 
chairman  of  the  joint  commitlioe.  introduced 
in  Albany  lejisl  itiou  seeking  to  cstabli.sh  a 
lower  Hudson  River  V.illey  Hirii '.ge  Com- 
mission to  study  ways  and  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  cnhanciiig  the  Hudaon  River  and 
its  valley. 

On  March  4.  1965,  the  HucUon  Highlands 
National  Scenic  Riverway  bill,  S.  3186,  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  t!ia  United  States 
by  Senators  Kenntdy  and  J.\Vits. 

Senator  Kennedy  said  rcrarcling  this  bill: 

"Consideration  of  this  bill  is  esser.ti.'il  be- 
cause of  pending  encroachmcntr!  on  tlie  Hujl- 
Eon  and  a  heightened  national  awareness  of 
tlie  need  to  preserve  tlioso  areas  conntitutlng 
our  national  heritage.  The  eiiorcs  of  the 
river  have  been  threatened  by  ti  plan  to  erect 
a  pumpcd-storage  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Storm  Kiiig  Mountain.  Hoilsing  develop- 
monts  are  located  where  they  diminish  the 
mnjesty  of  the  Palisades.  Trails,  p  iths  and 
vistas  that  now  delight  the  eye  are  threat- 
ened by  the  unnatural  encroactimcnt  of  man. 
Wo  have  an  opportunity  to  act  now;  to  save 
this  area;  we  may  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunitv."  '       / 

And  Senator  Javits  stated : 

"Tlie  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
give  us  a  chance,  for  the  Jirst  time,  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  d^ije  to  save  our 
urban  river  areas  from  blight.  This  is  a 
great  Opportunity  to  wlg  the  Hudson — which 
has  such  potential  for  recreation  and  scenic 
preservation — for  pleasure,  and  not  for  pol- 
lution, for  conservation  as  well  as  commerce. 
The  Hudson  Valley  is  one  of  tiie  most  beau- 
tiful, most  unique  areas  of  ItE  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  Before  its  n.Uiiral  magnifl- 
cence  is  de.  trcyed  f^revef,  let  vs  act  together 
to  make  the  valley  a  model  ol  conservation, 
recreation  facilities  and  redeve  opment  which 


could  be  followed  in  other  dense  populution 
areas  of  the  Nation." 

On  M.irch  20,  1905,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller announctd  the  establishment  of  tl'e 
Hudson  River  Valley  Commission  under  tlie 
ehauin  u  s'.i.p  ol  I,auraiue  S.  Rockefclicr  to 
develop  pl.uis  and  make  recommendations 
fur  the  best  use  and  coutervation  of  the  Huci- 
son  River  as  a  natur.il  reiiource. 

On  April  1,  1965,  the  Hudson  Highlands 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Stale  Council 
ct  P..rl,s  n'p;>rt?U  to  Mr.  I.uur.mce  .s.  Rocke- 
feller, chairman  of  the  State  council  of  parks 
i.n  I'.e  jirtiiniinary  study  ih.it  had  been  m.-icie 
by  th,?  c.nnmittre  on  the  lower  Hudson  River. 
ITie  commiltee  said  in  Its  report: 

"Tiie  Hud.-on  River— from  its  Palis.ides 
through  it;;  Highland:;  Gorge,  to  its  clean 
headwaters  In  the  Adirondack  Mountains— is 
one  of  the  most  m.ijestically  beauiiiul  rivers 
in  the  United  States.  Its  priceless  and  ir- 
rein.iccable  b^.iuty  is  being  destroyed  by  un- 
coordinated, piecemeal  exploitation  and  ne- 
glect. This  misuse  oi  a  great  resource  ciin  i}? 
stopped  only  il  people  find  accejjtable  and 
eiTec.ive  ways  of  controlling  and  guiding  lue 
progr.uns  toward  compatibility,  for  the  gre.a- 
est  public-bene.it." 

Th''  coiiinilttec  .'rild: 

"\Vc  rccilixe  that  the  river  lirs  many  v.ilues 
and  potcnti.ullics  that  mu:st  be  rec-^gnizscJ 
in  formul.iting  plans  for  their  protection  .Tiici 
compatible  dcvclopnicnt.  In  our  stuciy  of 
the  Palisades-Highlands  section  of  the  river 
we  have  idcntincd  areiis  ni  major  value  (a) 
for  scenic,  historic,  recreational,  and  cultural 
Interest,  (b)  for  residential  and  institutional 
purposes,  and  (c)  for  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, as  Ect  fcrth  in  the  attached  report.  We 
suggest  coi'sideration  cf  the  passlbllities  of 
aiquiring  title  to  lands,  casements,  or  other 
suitable  interest  in  the  areas  of  scenic  and 
recreation  value  and  that  the  p.-^S'lhilit'.cs  of 
more  elTective  zoning  for  the  residential  .ind 
institutional,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
aress  be  explored." 

The  fact  that  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  scenic,  recreation,  and  his- 
toric values  of  the  lower  Hudson  River  Valley 
was  a  major  issue  of  concern  to  various  ptib- 
llc  agencies,  omcials,  and  private  Individu.ils 
and  organizations  was  long  apparent.  Ovl 
November  20.  1964,  a  rc;DrcE<jntati\e  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  testifying  before 
the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislation  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  s:ud: 

"The  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Hudson  is 
well  known  throughout  the  world:  and 
whatever  plans  are  proposed  which  might 
alter  the  landscape  of  this  area  are.  of  course. 
not  only  of  interest  to  the  citizcJi?  of  Nc.v 
York  State  but  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
as  a  whole." 

And  then,  on  December  13,  1964.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Secretary.  Stcw.irt 
L.  Udall,  was  reported  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Ti-itauiie  as  exploring  the  idea  of  dcs- 
iirnating  the  Hudson  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  scenic  highlands,  as  a  national  scenic 
riverway,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  the 
President  abotit  it. 

Then,  on  January  6.  1065.  the  D-partment 
of  the  lUgferior,  spcnking  throtigh  it^  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  reiterated: 

"The  Econic  grandeur  of  the  Hud^'O  River 
is,  of  course,  well  known.  It  is  re.  ^gnizoi 
that  whatever  plans  are  proposed  which 
mi!-^>it  alter  the  landscnpc  of  this  rfrea  are  cf 
v.'idcsprcad  concern.  It  is  also  evident  that 
there  arc  complex  technical,  eccnomic,  and 
scenic  questions  involved  in  consideration  cf 
the  various  alternative  uses  to  be  made  of 
the  water  and  land  resources  associated  with 
the  urbanized  lower  Hudson  River." 

On  March  22,  1965,  the  Department  of  the 
Int-^rior  Issued  a  statement,  saying: 

"The  Depi-.rtment  of  Interior  is  prepared  ta 
render  w-hatever  assistance  it  can  to  the 
State,  to  local  governments,  and  other  in- 
terested organizations,  so  that  the  values  o. 
the  lower  Hudson  may  be  conserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people." 
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on  April  6.  19C5,  the  White  House  stated: 

As  v^.u  know,  the  President  lias  exjjressed 

,^,gc,jial    interest    in    the    rciources    of    the 

•^••dson  River  Valley.  •   •    •  The  bills  to  es- 

-' VJ -h  a  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic 

'  v'erwav    are    now    being    reviewed    in    the 

executive    branch,      The.se    propo.sa's    would 

■,e    subsliintiid    phy.sical,    economic,    and 

V  c'iEl  impact  upon  this  section  of  the  Hudson 

vVer*  and  would   involve  the  re^pon.sibllity 

'"'the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments." 

Along  with   these  developments  in  Wash- 

-r^in  and  Albany,  ntizet!  action  has  sprung 

■"a  intended  to  save  the  Hudson  River.    The 

ieiuc  Hud.son  Preservation   Conference   has 

^^^tized  and  vigorously  fought  the  danger 

-''  incompatible  developmeiit  In  the  Hudson 

i:m  Highlands  area  and  has  urged  a  pro- 

"iEi  of   long-range   permanent  protection. 


POLICY, 
EDITOR 


3RAZIL     SUPPORTS      U.F- 
PAYS       TRIBUTE        TO 
CHARLES  J.  LEWIN 
Mr.   QUILLEN.     Mr.    SjK-aker.    I    a.sk 
ur.animou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f.-om  Ma.s.sachu.sett.s    IMr.  Keith  J    may 
extend  Ins  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
'rom  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH,    Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
ir>— like  it  or  not — has  a  heavy  burden 
-.0  bear  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to- 
day.   Americai^  lives  hav-3  been  spent  iu 
foreign  lands,   as  well   as  millions   of 
.American  dollars.    Too  often,  the  only 
i:.ar.ks  we  net  is  in  the  form  of  a  mob 
demonstration    against    our   policies,    a 
riot  in  frorit  of  an  American  embassy  or 
ihe  by  now  familiar  slo.san,  "Yankee  Go 
Home." 

Most  of  us  realize,  of  course,  that  we 
are  not  in  a  popularity  contest  with 
student  mob."?  or  Communist-led  demon- 
;:ratois,  and  we  know  that  gratitude  for 
:ur  eflorts,  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  and 
ir.e  money  that  is  freely  given,  is  of  little 
con.sequcnce  if  we  achieve  our  ultimate 
i'oal— peace  and  at  least  the  promise  of 
prosperity  for  all  people,  and  the  right 
jf  those  people  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  can  live  peaceful  and  productive 
lives. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  when  friends 
in  an  hour  of  need  come  forward  with 
open  signs  of  their  friendship  and  sup- 
port. Such  was  the  case  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  last  weekend  when  the  dis- 
lihjui.shed  Ambassador  from  Brazil, 
Juracy  Mayalhaes,  reaflirmed  his  coun- 
t'-T's  support  of  our  position  in  the  Dom- 
inican Republic  and  our  efforts  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  another  armed  Communist 
camp  in  Latin  America. 

Symbolic  of  Brazil's  friendship  and 
respect  for  the  United  States  was  the 
presentation  of  a  singular  award  to  the 
editor  of  one  of  this  countiy's  finest 
r.ew.spapers,  Charles  J.  Lewin,  of  the 
Standai-d-Timcs. 

On  behalf  of  his  country.  Ambassador 
Magalhaes  presented  Mr.  Lewin  the 
Lauro  Muller  Medal,  an  award  given 
only  once  before  in  the  United  States — 
to  Harvard  president.  Dr.  Nathan  W. 
Puscy— and  is  given  only  to  those  who 
have  proven  to  an  outstanding  degree 
their  good  v.ill  and  friendship. 


As  the  longtime  editor  of  a  highly 
regarded  newspaper,  one  whose  influence 
in  public  affairs  is  felt  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  circulation,  "Charlie"  Lewin 
has  many  friends  and  admirers  in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  country-  who 
will  be  interested  in  learning  of  this 
award  and  who  can  confirm  his  leader- 
ship and  many  individual  contributions 
to  journalism  and  to  the  promotion  of 
many  worthy  civic  causes. 

With  the  permission  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  an 
article  from  the  Sunday  Standard-Times 
of  May  23,  repQrting  the  presentation  of 
the  Lauro  Muller  Medal,  and  the  ac- 
companying comments  of  the  Ambas- 
sador at  this  point  in  the  Record  i 

Honored  at  Dinner  Here:    Envoy   S.-^ys 
Br.\zii.   Sc-ppop.ts   United    States 


Referring  to  himself  as  "an  old  friend  of 
tills  country."  Brazil's  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Juracy  Magalhaes.  reaffirmed 
hi.s  country's  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
during  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  yesterday.  In 
an  obvious  reference  to  U.S.  actions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ambassador  Magalhaes 
t  /:d  guests  f.t  the  Wamsuua  Club,  "Brazil  is 
trving  to  support  your  policy  in  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  whole  world." 
'  The  ambaf^sador  and  Mrs.  Magalhaes  and 
tlieir  party  took  time  from  a  hurried  tour  of 
Greater  New  Bedford  to  preside  at  the  lunch- 
eon in  their  honor,  given  by  Mayor 
Harrington. 

MED.^L     PRESENTED 

Attending  the  early  afternoon  luncheon 
were  the  mavor.  Dr.  Marcio  M.  Bueno,  hon- 
orarv  ccnstil  of  Brazil  In  New  Bedford;  Vasco 
A.  Villcla.  con-sul  of  Portugal  in  New  Bed- 
ford; Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Standard-Times,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Portuguese  community  here. 

Highlight  of  ceremonies  at  the  Wamsutta 
Club  was  the  presentation  of  the  Lauro 
Muller  Medal  to  Mr.  Lewin  by  Ambassador 
Mat-alhaes  on  behalf  cf  his  country. 

The  medal,  awarded  by  Brrizil  to  those  who 
have  proved  thcmFclves  believers  In  friend- 
ship, is  given  in  memory  of  a  former  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Brazil. 

The  Lauro  Muller  award  went  to  Mr.  Lewin 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  press, 
and  is  oi:ilv  the  second  time  such  a  medal  has 
been  granted.  Harvard  University  President 
Nathan  W.  Pusey  is  the  only  other  recipient, 
as  a  representative  of  American  education. 

Secretary  Muller,  who  served  in  that  posi- 
tion from"l912  to  1918,  wa^  the  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Bueno,  whose  family  selects  the 
recipieiits. 

NOTES    FRIENDSHIP 

In  accepting  the  medal,  Mr.  LewLn  noted 
the  friendship  that  has  grown  between  the 
two  countries.  He  noted  the  landing  yester- 
dav  of  1.250  Brazilian  troops  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  emphasizing  that  the  peace- 
keeping force  wUl  be  under  command  of  a 
Er.irilian. 

"This  is  indicative  evidence."  Mr.  Lewin 
said,  "of  the  respect  that  the  people  of  this 
co'aiitrv  have  for  the  Government  of  Brazil." 

Following  the  luncheon.  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Mac.ilhaes  and  their  party  left  for  the 
home  of  Dr.  Bueno.  where  they  received  an 
estimated  300  to  400  guests  in  an  atmosphere 
international  enough  to  contain  Greater  New 
Bedford  residents  of  all  national  origins. 

Mr.  Magalhaes  was  appointed  to  his  diplo- 
matic position  last  July,  following  a  distin- 
guished career  both  in  goveriiment  and  in 
private  enterprise. 

HOLDS    MAJOR-GENER.^L    RANK 

He  is  a  native  of  Fortaleza,  Cacra,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Brazilian  Military  Acad- 


emy. He  also  has  studied  in  various  military 
colleges  both  m  BrazU  and  In  the  United 
States,  and  holds  the  rank  of  major-general 
( Reserve  > . 

Active  in  political  life  since  an  early  age. 
he  was  the  Federal  intervener,  state  of  Bahia, 
and  was  elected  governor  of  that  state  in 
1935.  He  resigned  in  1937,  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1946.  He  represented  Bahia 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  1950, 
taking  part  in  drafting  of  the  present  Brazil- 
ian Federal  Constitution. 

Amba;ssador  Magalhaes  returned  to  private 
enterprise  in  1950,  and  is  now  on  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  in  his  diplomatic  capacity. 

He  is  holder  of  many  Brazilian  decorations. 

■WIFE     LOVES     rNITED     STATES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magalhaes  have  a  son.  Jutahy, 
an  industrialist  in  Brazil  and  Leglslati%-e 
Assembly  president,  and  nve  grandchildren. 

"I  love  vour  country,  your  people."  Ambas- 
sador Magalhaes  said  yesterday.  "I  feel  that 
I  am  doing  my  part  to  help  relations  between 
our  two  countries." 

Mrs.  Magalhaes  also  expressed  her  interest 
in  and  appreciation  of  the  Umted  States. 
She  especially  enjoys  life  in  Washington, 
terming  it  "hectic,  but  wonderful." 

Other  members  of  Ambassador  Magalhaes' 
official  party  who  toured  the  city  yesterday 
were  Ignaci'o  Barros  Barreto,  a  lawyer  with 
Inter-AmericaE  Development  Bank,  and  Mrs. 
Barreto;  Henrfuue  Valle,  Jr.,  third  secretary 
at  the  Brazilian  Embassy,  and  Mrs.  Valle. 


ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OF 

1965 
Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem^an 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    KEITH.      Mi*.    Speaker,    I    have 
joined   today   with   several   of   my   col- 
leagues from  the  New  England  States  in 
filing    legislation    designed    to    protect 
American  industiy  from  the  economic 
undermining  that  comes  with  excessive 
imports.    Titled  "The  Orderly  Marketing 
Act  of  1965,"  this  bill  provides  industry, 
labor,  and  the  Government  a  new  and 
useful  mechanism  for  protecting  domes- 
tic industry  without  resorting  to  undue 
protectionism. 

This  proposal  would  allow  us  to  bring 
into  balance  our  trade  policies,  which  too 
often  in  the  past,  and  currently,  have 
favored  foreign  industry  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  and  have  resulted  in  severe 
economic  dislocation  in  many  cases  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

It  is  a  rational  and  reasonable  bill  be- 
cause it  allows  foreign  competitors  to 
share  in  the  growth  of  our  economy,  yet 
it  enables  us  to  check  the  flow  of  imports 
when  they  become  excessive  and  when 
thev  beconie  destructive  to  our  own  econ- 
omv.  Tills  bill  also  would  make  more 
readily  available  to  industrj'  and  labor 
trade  adjustment  assistance,  which  has 
been  an  important  principle  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act.  but  which  has  also  been 
virtually  inaccessible  to  affected  indus- 
tries because  of,  in  my  opinion,  overly 
stringent  requirements  of  qualification 
under  that  act. 

The  alarming  rate  of  increase  of  shoe 
imports  dramatized  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation,  and  the  shoe  industry 
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has  been  primarily  responsible  for  bring- 
ing this  need  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself.  But  the  relief  pro- 
vided for  industry  in  this  bill  is  not 
limited  to  the  shoe  industry.  Any  do- 
mestic industry  or  labor  group  can  seek 
aid  under  this  proposed  program  if  con- 
ditions warrant  such  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  serious  consideration.  In- 
dustries throughout  the  country,  par- 
ticularly those  with  high  labor  input, 
where  low-wage  foreign  competition  is 
most  prevalent,  can  use  the  relief  and 
assistance  it   will  provide. 


I 


^^«//  ^^,  1005 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Grider  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  > ,  for  May  27,  1965,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  KiFWAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki)  .  for  Thursday,  May  27,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  family. 

To  Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens)  on  account  of  ofiicial  busi- 
ness. 

To  Mr.  AsPiNALL  for  the  period  after 
5  p.m.  Thursday.  May  27.  1965,  until  June 
1,  1965,  on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  Mr. 
FuQUA,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  27. 

Mr.  Wacgonxer,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiLLEN),  for  10  minutes,  on  May  27, 
1965;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Find  and  to  include  a  statement. 

Mr.  Waggonner  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  on  his  special  order  today 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Nelsen  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  remarks  made  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dow)  and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $392. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiLLEN)  during  debate  on  H.R.  8370  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiLLEN)  during  debate  on  H.R.  8370  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN>  during  debate  on  H.R.  8370  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Quillen;  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter : 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Michel. 

The  following  Members  tat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dow)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Dent. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follov/s: 

S.  199.  An  act  to  .-imend  tUe  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  od  -Agriculture. 


ENROLLED      BILLS      SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  cxaminod  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Construction  Co.; 

H.R.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser; 

H.R.  2133.  An  act  for  the  felief  of  Mrs. 
M.iurlcia  Reyes; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Chatelain.  U.S.  Navy,  retired;  and 

H.R.  3995.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcisury,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jefferson  Construction  Co.: 

H.R.  1870.  An  act  for  the  rcliief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser; 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mauricia  Reyes; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Chat€lain,  U.S.  Navy,  retired; 

H.R.  3995.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  autborize  an  in- 
crease in  the  International  Monetary  Futid 
quota  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8122.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccmmission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  R-js.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  timt  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomon-ow,  Thurs- 
day, May  27,  1965,  at  12  o'clQck  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1160.  A  conimtiiiic;ition  from  the  President 
of  thc^tnlicd  St.itcf.  tr,in.';mitting  dr.ifis  of 
four  b;ilb  dcsit,'npd  to  help  make  our  N.v 
lion's  roads  and  highways  to  the  enjoyment 
of  nature  and  b.->auty  (II.  Doc  No.  191 1 ;  t) 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worko  and  ordered 
to  be  prUit:'"d. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
traniinittmi;  a  report  of  violations  of  sec- 
tion 3670  c)t  Uie  Revised  Statutes,  as  nmend- 
ed:   t.i  the  Cuminiitce  on  -^ppropriuiions. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.il  of  the  United  States,  tran;-mitting  a  re- 
port of  additional  costs  incurred  under  the 
dairy  products  price-support  progr.im  by 
pui-cha.siiig  butter  outside  the  general  area's 
of  production,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Ucparlmcnt  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Cora- 
mittcc  on  Government  Operations. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the^^Cnmpiror.cr  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  St.itcs^  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  in.ide- 
quatc  negotiations  for  communication  tcrv- 
iccs  between  Aluska  and  the  U.S.  m.iinl.xnd. 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Cunimittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

11C4.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrolkr  Gen- 
eral of  tiie  United  States,  tranr^mitting  a  re- 
port cf  additional  overp.iyments  of  rentals  for 
automatic  d  ita  processing  machines  at  Goci- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center,  Grecnbelt  Md , 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  -Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1165  A  letter  from  the  SecreUiry  of  the 
Treasury,  tr.msmittlng  a  draft  of  "proposed 
legislation  to  provide  an  increase  in  the  re- 
tired pay  of  certiiin  members  of  the  former 
Lighthouse  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.=hcries. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoocd  legis- 
lation relative  to  premium  pay  und^r  speci- 
fied conditions  to  certain  employees  in  the 
postal  fieid  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  St^cretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chiel 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  28.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether With  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  modification  of  the  John  D.iy 
lock  and  dam.  Columbi.^  River,  Wash,  anil 
Oreg.,  authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  approved  August  12.  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineres.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  13.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illusirations 
on  a  modification  of  the  John  Redmond  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Grand  (Neosho)  River.  Kans  . 
authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  approved  August  12,  1958.  t  j  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7042.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  376) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution   401.     Resolution   for    considera- 


tion of  H.R-  5306.  a  bill  to  continue  the  au- 
thority of  domestic  banks  to  pay  interest  on 
rme  deposits  of  foreign  governments  at  rates 
d*frering  from  those  applicable  to  domestic 
.'' o=,tor."=;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
377)       Refe:Tcd    to    the    Ilou.se    Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER-  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  402.  Resolution  for  con.sidcra- 
-  on  cf  H  R.  7C47,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
Ko'378).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
■  ,^j,  H.*-nniS:  Committee  on  Iritcr.state  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  3157.  A  bill  U) 
r-mend  the  Railroad  Ri-tircmont  Act  cf  1937 
lo  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce  the 
annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired  cmpl-yees 
bv  the  amount  of  certain  monthly  benehts; 
,->th  amendment  (Rept.  No.  379  1 .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Xt.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7954. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Conmiunications  Act  of 
;934  to  conform  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London  (19C0):  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  380) .  Referred  to  the 
C-oirjnittce  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
cf  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    MILLS: 

H.R.  84C4.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1.  1965,  and  ending  on 
June  30.  19GG,  a  tempor;u-y  incrc:use  in  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of 
the  Second  Libert/  Bond  Act;  to  the  Com- 
rait-tce  on  Wav.s  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.bViS.  a  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations in  the  Department  of  State 
4nd  the  Dep:irtment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfiire.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie 
Committe'e  on  G-.>vernment  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HR.  8466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  and 
regulation  of  iiosurance  premium  finance 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Ml-.  BURKE: 

H.R.  8467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  btisiness  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  iind  Means. 

HR.8468.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatment  for  certiiln 
corkboard  insulation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  8469.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  anntiities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  t-D  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HR  8470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  A^t  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increafe  in  all  annuities  and  pensions  pay- 
able thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreisrn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  8471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  r,5  amended,  in  respect  of  the 
juri.sdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  8472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
long-term  capital  gains  realized  by  Individ- 
uals with  respect  to  property  condemned  by 
a  governmental  unit  or  sold  a-s  a  result  of 
the  threat  or  imminence  of  such  condemna- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8473.  A  bill  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  legal  holiday;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  8474.  A    bill — Orderly   Marketing   Act 
of    1965;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH : 
H.R.  8475.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
Labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  8476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  8477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;   to  the  Conamittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  8478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  taxes,  certain  manufacturers  excise 
taxes,  the  taxes  on  admissions,  dues,  com- 
munications, and  transportation  of  persons, 
and  certain  other  excise  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8479.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  conamunlcatlons  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK : 
H.R.  8481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  8482.  A    bill    prohibiting    use    in    the 
commission    of    certain    crimes    of    firearms 
transported  in  interstate  commerce;   to  the 
Conamittee  on  th  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE : 
H.R.  8483.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  construct  Crooked  Creek  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Crooked  Creek  in  Boone 
County,  Ark.;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 
H.R.  8484.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2634  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  privately  owned  motor  ve- 
hicles of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a 
change  of  permanent  station;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.R.  8485.  A   bill    to  encourage  the  needy 
blind  to  enroll  in  rehabilitation  programs  by 
prohibiting  State  residence  requirement  in 
assistance  to  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.R.  8486.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power   Act,   as    amended   in   respect   of   the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
UK,  8487.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  purposes 
for   which    Federal-aid   secondary    highway 
funds   may  be  used;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 
H.R.  8488.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  purposes 
for    which    Federal-aid    secondary    highway 


funds  may   be  tised;    to   the  Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  8489.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  contrpl 
of  outdoor  advertising  along  certain  Federal- 
aid  highways;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work^. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  8490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  along  certain  Federal- 
aid  highways;    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  8491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  junkyards  along  certain  Federal-aid  high- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 
H.R.  8492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  junkyards  along  certain  Federal-aid  high- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  8493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  landscap- 
ing and  scenic  enhancement  of  Federal-aid 
highways,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  8494.  A  bill  to  provide  for  landscap- 
ing and  scenic  enhancement  of  Federal-aid 
highways,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
^^  By  Mr.  GARALATZ: 
H^.  8495.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  the  nonsubsl- 
dlzed    merchant   fleet   and    the    commercial 
fishing    fleet    of    the    United    States;    to  the 
Committee   on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  8496.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  8497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  area 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  8498.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code,  act  of  February  10,  1939;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  8499.  A    bill    to    reduce    excise    taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  Of  Michigan: 
H.R.  8500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  to  permit  certain  vet- 
erans to  receive  pensions  under  title  38  ot 
the  United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  June 
30,  1960;  to  the  Commltt-ee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  8501.  A  bill  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  Imported  articles;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  8502.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Canton  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  8503.  A    bill    prohibiting    use    in    the 
commission    of    certain   crimes    of    firearms 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  8504.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963;  to 
theiCommittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  8505.  A  bill  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  Imported  articles;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  > 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8506.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of   1930  to  Increase   the  duty  on 
prepared  and  preserved  mushrooms;   to  the 
Conmalttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  8507.  A  bill  to  curb  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxing,  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office 
of  the  National  Boxing  Commissioner,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  8508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  increase  the 
permissible  State  and  local  matching  of  Fed- 
eral funds  used  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8509.  A  bill  prohibiting  vise  in  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms 
transported  in  interstate  conimerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  8510.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  8511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
-and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  8513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  8514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act,    1921;    to   the    Conunittee   on    Ways 
BJad  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  8515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  8516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  UTT: 
H.R.  8517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  8518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  8519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  8520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  8521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  8522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H  R.  8523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  8524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
II  R.  8525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldump- 
Inj;  Act,  l'J21;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  UUih: 
HU.  8526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldump- 
Inj;  Act,  1921;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mcana. 


the 


By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H.R.  8527.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  8528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  tiie  Coumiittte  on  Ways  and 
Means.  | 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON:  | 
H.R.  8529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  tine  Conunittet  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.  COLMER:  | 

H.R.  8530.  A  bill  to  amend  tjie  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Connniitet  on  Way.s  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE; 
H.R.  8531.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Antidump- 
ing  Act,   1921;    to   the   Commit  toe   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mi-.  CU:>;NINGIL\M  : 
H.R.  8332.  A  bill  to  ;,meiid  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act,    1921;    to   the   Conimitiee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN : 
H.R.  8533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ai.iiduiap- 
ing    Act,    1021;    to    the    Committee    on    W.iys 
and  Means. 

By  iMr.  DAGUE: 
H.R.  8534.  A  bill  to  amend-  the  Aniidump- 
ing   Act.   1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  8535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  8536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act,    1921;    to   the   Conunittee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  8537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Antidump- 
ing  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  8538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Commijtee  on  W,iys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  8539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  j 

By  Mr.  DOWTDY: 
H.R.  8540.  A  bill  to  amend  tl^e  .Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Wnys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.R.  8541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee   on  Wav-S 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.R.  8542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  8543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.    1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  8544.  A  bilk  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Peniisylvania: 
H.R.  8545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Antidump- 
ing Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means.  I 

By  Mr.  FUQUA :  I 

H.R.  8546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  8547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Antidvimp- 
Ing    Act.    1921;    to    the    Committee    on    W.ivs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  8548  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumpy- 
Ing    Act.    1921:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
aud  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8549.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  8550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me;in.~. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  8551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
Act.   1921;    to   the   Conunittee  on  Ways  aiici 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidurap- 
Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.      ^ 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  8553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
Act.    1921;    to   tlie   Committee   on   Ways  .ind 
Mp;-.ns. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  £554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  KEE:        '      * 
H,R.8555.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Antldump- 
Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Mcanr-. 

By  ^L••.  KEITH: 
H.R.  8550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidurap- 
Act,   1921;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways  aud 
Moans. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.  8557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antiduir.p- 
Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Wciys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  8558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Antidump- 
Act,    1921;    to   the   Conunittee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  85.59.  A  bill  to  amend  the  An;!dump- 
Act.    1921;    to   the   Con^ittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H.R.  8560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
Act,    1921;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  R.    8.561.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping Act,    1921;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  ar.d  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.    8562.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Anti- 
dumping-Act.   1921;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.    8563.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 
H.R.    8564.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ^LATTHEWS: 
H.R.  85C5.  A    bin     to    amend    the    Anti- 
to  the   Committee  on 
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dumping   Act,    1921; 
W\ays  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ^^ZE: 
H.R.     8566.  A     bill 


to    amend    the    Antl- 


dtimping   Act,    1921;    to   the    Comm^tt<-e  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAlJ: 
H  R.  8567.  A     bill     to     amend     the    Anti- 
dumping  Act.    1921;    to   the   Comm.:ttee  on 
Ways  and   Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.    8568.     A    bill    to    amend    the   Anti- 
dumping  Act.    1921;    to   the   Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H  R.     8569.   A     bill     to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping   Act.    1921;    to    the    Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.^. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HJl.    "8570.  A    bill    to   amend   the  Anti- 
dumping  Act.    1921;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.   MOSHER: 
HR.8571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldump- 
'ne  Act,   1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr    NELSEN: 
HP.  8572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
•.ng  Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways 
*nd  Mcan^;. 

Bv  Mr.  NIX: 
HR  8573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldiimp- 
n"  Act.   1921;    to   the   Committee    on   Ways 
'id  Mo:uis. 

Bv    Mr.    O'BRIEN : 
HR.  8574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anlidump- 
in*  Act.   1921;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.   O-KONSKI: 
H.R.85''5-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
'-d  Me:in3. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HE  8576,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Me.tns. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R  8577.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
raid  Means. 

Bv   Mr.   PHILBIN: 
H  R.  8578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways 
[sA  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HR  8579    A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.s. 

By  Mr    RANDAIX: 
H  R.  85P0.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;    to  the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HPv.a'oai.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
:r.g  .Act,    1921:    to    the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HE.  3582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921:    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
tnd  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  8583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
HR.8584.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways 
ar.d  Means. 

Bv    Mr.    SAYLOR: 
H.R.  8585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;    to  the  Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H  R.  8586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,    1921;    to  the  Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.8587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  8588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  8589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R  8590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,    1921:    to   the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
HR.  8591.   A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.    8592.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.   WHALLEY: 
HR.    8593.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act.    1921;    to  the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   WRITTEN: 
H.R.    8594.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act.    1921;    to   the    Committee    on 
Ways  and   Means. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS: 
H.R.    8595.  A    bill    to    amend    Uie    AntU 
dumping   Act.    1921;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.    8596.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping   Act,    1921;    to   the    Committee    on 
Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  8597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL; 
H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for     len  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H  J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT : 
H.  Con.  Res.  423.  Conciu'rent  resolution  re- 
questing  the   President   to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  424.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  In  the 
legislative    branch   of   Government;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  425.  Conctu-rent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.   Con.   Res.   426.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the   sense  of  Congress  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency    film    "Years    of    Lightning.    Day    ot 
Drums."   at   the   25th   class  reunion  of   the 
Harvard  class  of  1940  In  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    PATTEN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    427.  Conciurent    resolution 
designating  the  month  of  June  as  Commu- 
nity   and    Natural    Beauty    Month;    to    the 
Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills   and   resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cracchlolo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Ferrantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia    ^ 
Chrlstos  Manolakos;   to  the   Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Para- 
Ekevl  and  Chrlstos  Baslle  Manolakos;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES:  9 

H.R.  8602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mfss 
Veronica  Guitelen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  8603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jean 
J.  Phillips;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  8604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Deso- 
lina  Giannone  (nee  Delucchi);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CALLAN: 
H.R.  8605.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Miyoko 
Nakamura;    to    the    Committee    on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.    ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  8606.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rosarlo  DiBella;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  8607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lydla 
M.  Rahman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

'By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8608.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
totne  Arrege;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciar\-. 

H  R.  8609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
A.  Sevldal,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  8610.  A   bin   for   the    relief   of   Man- 
Eueto  R.  DimaUig;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  8611.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  Interest  on  overtime  compensation  owing 
to  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  8612.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nicolas 

Duarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8613.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 

Drzewlecka  Pawlowicz;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8614.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rajka 
Soda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

283.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stat*  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet  Union; 
to   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afffilrs. 

284.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesd.ay,  May  26,  1965 

(lycgislative  day  of  Monday,  May  24, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  aU  mankind:  Standing  in 
the  midst  of  swift  social  currents  and 
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lurking  evil  forces  whose  hideous  cruelty 
stabs  our  anguished  sympathies,  we  con- 
fess that  the  world  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast  is  too  much  for  us  if  we  front  it 
alone.  >. 

Because  there  is  no  solution  ofXthe 
world's  ills  save  as  it  springs  from  (the 
c  nthronement  of  Thy  righteous  will  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  we  pray  for  our- 
selves— Create  within  us  clean  hearts,  O 
G^d.  and  renew  right  spirits  within  us. 

Give  us  to  see  that  the  pride  of  na- 
tions, their  covetousness,  their  greed, 
their  assaults  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
are  the  very  evils  that  lie  in  wait  to  cor- 
rode our  own  souls. 

"Breathe  on  us,  breath  of  God, 

Fill  us  with  new  life  anew, 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love 
And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do." 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceeding  of  Tues- 
day. May  25,  1965,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Xhe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    210 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  210  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
lines  5  and  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  two  commas  and  the  words  "other 
than  aliens  and  persons  in  active  mili- 
tary service  and  their  dependents". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  yield  himself? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  provisions  of  section  4  the  words 
"other  than  aliens  and  persons  in  active 
military  service  and  their  dependents." 
This  provision  has  to  do  with  the  tally 


or  computation  of  the  50  percent  of  per- 
sons voting  or  registered. 

When  these  words  were  Included  in  the 
original  bill,  it  was  not  realized  that  the 
Census  Bureau  would  be  confronted  with 
the  troublesome  question  of  determining 
the  facts  in  regard  to  these  figures.  So 
the  principal  reason  for  adopting  the 
amendment  is  to  avoid  very  troublesome 
questions  which  might  arise  in  litigation 
under  the  act  with  respect  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  determinations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  no  published  figures  on 
military  personnel,  dependents,  and  al- 
iens. Estimates  and  projections  would 
have  to  be  made  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  military  dependent  figure.  The 
reliability  of  these  estimates  and  projec- 
tions can  be  expected  to  be  attacked  in 
the  courts.  One  problem  with  all  of  the 
categories  is  that  exact  figures  concern- 
ing them  are  not  available  on  a  voting 
age  basis. 

While  the  necessity  for  computing  and 
excluding  figui-cs  for  these  categories  is 
liable  to  be  very  troublesome,  not  much 
is  to  be  gain':'d  by  rcquirintg  this  to  be 
done.  Accoi-ding  to  our  beet  estimates, 
there  are  only  eight  counties  which 
would  be  covered  by  the  bill  with  this 
change  that  would  not  be  covered  with- 
out the  change.  Tv,-o  of  these  counties 
are  in  Alr'.-ka — election  di.<;tricts  Kos.  12 
end  17;  three  in  North  Carolina — Cra- 
ven, Cumberland,  and  Hyde  Counties j 
and  two  countie.; — Nottaway  and  Prince 
Georce,  as  well  as  the  independent  city 
of  Hampton  in  Virginia.  Thus,  the 
actual  effect  v^•ith  respect  to  coverage 
will  be  minimal. 

The  Hou.'^e  bill  docs  not;  contain  an 
exclusion  for  military  personnel,  their 
dependents,  and  aliens.  The  amend- 
m.ent  would  thus  remove  an  unnecessary 
point  of  di.n"erence  with  the  House  bill. 

At  present,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
does  not  have  figures  for  the  niunbcr 
of  aliens,  military  personnel,  and  de- 
pendents resident  ia  each  State  on 
November  1,  1964.  The  collection  of 
these  figures  will  take  time  and  until 
they  are  collected  and  buttressed  with 
substantial  proof,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  cf  the  Cen.sus  v.ill,  as  an  honest 
civil  servant,  not  be  prepared  to  certify 
to  the  population  figures  required  to  set 
this  law  in  motion.  Thus,  the  whole 
voting  mechanism  which  we  are  seeking 
t<j  establi.~h  here  will  be  held  up  pending 
the  collection  of  the.^e  really  unimpor- 
tant figures. 

The  Senate,  on  Monday,  adopted  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
TowERl,  which  calls  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  determine  the  extent  of  dis- 
crimination in  voting  against  military 
personnel.  This  study  will  indicate 
whether  there  are  appreciable  numbei-s 
of  military  personnel  resident  in  ova- 
States  who  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
Pending  the  completion  of  that  study,  it 
would  be  premature  and  unnecessary  to 
exclude  military  personnel  from  the 
number  of  persons  considered  eligible  to 
register  to  vote. 

If  the  numbers  of  military  personnel, 
dependents,  and  aliens  are  to  be  deducted 


from  the  population  figures,  equity  would 
demand  that  those  persons  who  are 
voting  in  the  State  by  absentee  ballot 
should  be  added.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
two  figures  should  cancel  each  other  out 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Marj-- 
land. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  bv 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
su^uest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^JT  pro  tem- 
pore,   fhe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  co:i';?nt  thnt  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  motion  was  a'M-ecd  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  considor  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  I.,EPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
tile  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  586 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force.  843  officers  for  appointments  in 
the  Regular  Army  in  grades  not  above 
that  of  m.ajor.  and  1,078  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Coi-ps  in  grades  not  above  that  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.  These  lists  contain 
the  names  of  distinguished  military 
graduates  of  the  ROTC  and  graduates  of 
the  tlirce  militai-y  academies. 

Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congres.<;ion.\l  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

John  C.  Aaml,  Jr.,  and  sundry  ot'ier  cidct.^ 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force- 

Rrilph  W.  Adam.s.  Jr..  and  sundry  oUier 
cadeto.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular   Air  Force; 

Richard  D.  Bayer,  and  sundry  other  mid- 
shipmen, U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Thomaa  R.  Dooley,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army; 

James  L.  Abbot  ni.  and  sundry  other  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Academy),  for  appointment 
In  the  Navy; 


Robert  R.   Buttorfield,    nr.d    sundry   other 
X;  S  Miliary  Academy  graduates,  for  appoint- 
--ert  In  the  Marine  Corix<;;  and 
*  Paul  R-  Aadnesen,   and   sundry  other   of- 
acers,  for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ry)ie.  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  proceed  to 
ftate  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.        

nEPARTTvIENT     OP     HEALTH,     EDU- 
CATION. AND  WELFARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
cf  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Undtr  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 


tions  in  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
considered  and  confinned  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  a^^reed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative btisiness. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 


EQUAL   ETvIPLOYMENT   OPPORTU- 
NITY  COMMISSION 
The   Chief    Clerk   proceeded   to   read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  Equal 
E.mployment  Opportunity  Commission  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record,  will  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  inform  the  Senate  whether 
these  nominations  have  been  cleared  with 
liie  minority? 

Mr.  President,  I  susgest  the  absence  of 
a  qaoi-um. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  M/VNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoiiim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 
I  havp  submitted  certain  Ciuestions  to  be 
answered  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr., 
\vho  is  i^latcd  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission.   I  favor  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination  and  the  four  other  nominees 
to  the  Commission.     Also,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  questions 
submitted  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  answers 
will  appear  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 
U'hich  is  not  yet  before  the  Senat-e.    In 
evaluating  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
the.'te  answers  will  be  important. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  arc  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Senice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  the  nomina- 


The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1564i  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  of  the  1  hour  allotted  to 
me  as  may  be  needed  to  complete  my 
remarks. 

I  have  spoken  only  twice  on  the  pend- 
ing measure.  The  first  time  was  on  the 
opening  day  of  debate,  when  I  invited 
attention  to  the  results  of  the  undue 
haste  which  had  been  involved  in  report - 
incT  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  This  had  re- 
sulted in  some  false  statements  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

In  that  report  it  was  stated  that  three 
aood  counties  of  Florida  were  included 
v/ithin  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  when 
they  should  not  have  been.  I  have  shown 
by  the  record  that  those  three  counties, 
of  Gadsden,  Jefferson,  and  Union,  should 
n^'ver  have  been  included  in  that  classi- 
fication, because  in  each  case  they  were 
net  subject  to  the  charge  that  less  than 
25  percent  of  their  nonwhite  citizens  of 
voting  age  had  been  registered  for  voting. 
My  .second  speech  was  on  the  poll-tax 
question. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  through- 
out the  5  weeks.  I  have  participated 
only  through  colloquies:  but  I  desire,  be- 
fore the  debate  ends,  to  state  my  un- 
qualified opposition  to  the  bill  and  to 
this  method  of  approach  to  this  serious, 
critical,   vital   question. 

There  has  been  much  debate  on  the 
unconstitutional  aspects  of  the  bill,  in 
v.-hich  I  completely  concur:  but  I  shall 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this 
late  hour  in  the  debate  to  discuss  those 
unconstitutional  asix^cts.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  the  poor  pohcy 
that  is  involved  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
biil.  I  shall  devote  my  time  today  only 
to  discussing  a  portion  of  the  unutterably 
ix>or  p.^ychology  which  is  involved  in  this 
sort  of  approach  to  a  human  question,  a 
question  that  cannot  be  properly  solved 
by  this  type  of  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Star  a  column  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence.  I  so  completely  agree  with 
statements  contained  in  that  article  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
of  Mr.  David  Lawrence  published  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Vote  Bill  Recalls  Tragic  Era." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Vote  Bill  Recalls  Teacic  Era 
On  the  day  the  voting  rights  bill  becomes 
law,  a  Federal  dictatorship  will  begin.  Some 
Stales  will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
driven  out  of  the  Union.  They  will  not  be 
ab'.c — as  is  the  privilege  of  aU  other  St£it3£ — 
to  enr.ct  and  enforce  certain  laws  ui.less  XY.Q 
Attorney  General  of  the  tJnited  States,  or  per- 
haps subsequently  a  Federal  court,  declares  w. 
tljat  such  State  "laws  may  be  permitted  to 
operate. 

One  provision  of  the  pending  bill  specif.es 
that  certAin  States  shaU  not  be  allowed  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  their  own 
voters  if  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  a  "test  or  device"  has  been  used 
during  the  5  preceding  years  for  purposes  of 
discrimination  in  Individual  cases. 

The  phrase  "lest  or  device"  is  defined  as 
any  requirement  that,  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  or  registration  for  voting,  a  person 
must  "demonstrate  the  abUity  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  Interpret  any  matter,  dem- 
onstrate any  education  achievement  or  his 
knoT^-ledge  of  any  particular  subject,  possess 
good  moral  character,  or  prove  h:s  qu;iifica- 
tions  by  the  voucher  of  registered  voters  or 
members  of  any  other  class." 

The  Federal  Government,  therefore,  be- 
comes the  judge  of  whether  certain  State 
laws— although  duplicating  statutes  exist- 
ing In  several  other  States  of  the  Union — 
shall  be  permitted  to  operate  at  all  in  what 
might  be  called  suspicious  States. 

While  there  is  a  provision  for  court  review, 
the  whole  issue  turns  on  the  circumstance 
that  what  is  lawful  in  one  State  of  the  Ur.icn 
could  be  judged  unlawful  in  some  other 
State — based  wholly  on  suspicion  of  alleged 
abuse  or  misuse  of  power. 

Hitherto,  whenever  the  Constitution  has 
been  violated,  the  courts  have  been  in  a 
position  to  punish  the  guilty  individuals,  in- 
cluding State  o.TicialE.  But  this  Is  the  first 
t:me  that  a  whole  State  is  to  be  deprived  of 
its  constitutional  right  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions, even  though  these  may  be  identical 
with  State  laws  in  other  pr.TtE  of  the  country 
which  are  being  left  untouched.  The  phrase 
"equal  protection  of  the  law"  becomes  a 
mockery  so  far  as  the  Federal  Governmen:  is 
concerned. 

What  is  happening  today  is  reminiscent  of 
the  tragic  era  of  100  years  ago,  when  Con- 
gress disregarded  the  doctrine  of  Abraham 
Lmcoln  about  an  "indivisible  union."  and 
actually  expelled  from  the  Union  certain  of 
the  Southern  St^ates.  The  whole  theory  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  was  that  there 
was  no  right  of  secession  and  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  a  part  of  the  Union,  though 
in  rebellion.  Indeed,  after  the  V,"ar  Between 
the  States  was  over  and  peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed between  the  North  and  the  South 
by  President  Lincoln,  tlie  13th  amendment 
t-o  the  Const  itutloii — abolishing  slaver;.' — 
was  submitted  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  South  ratified  it. 

One  year  iat«r,  however,  when  t;ie  14th 
amendment  wr.s  submitted  and  the  same 
legislatures  in  the  Sotithern  States  rejected 
it.  Congress  threw  those  Southern  States  cut 
of  the  Union,  denied  them  seats  in  Con- 
gress and  prescribed  by  l.iw  a  set  of  condi- 
tions before  they  could  be  readmitted  to  the 
Uiiion. 

New    legislatures    thereupon    were    set    v.p. 
and  Federal  troops  were  used  to  coerce  them 
into    "ratifying"    the    proposed    amendment.      ■ 
V.'hen  the  required  number  of  States,  in- 
eluding  those  in  the  South,  had  voted  for    \ 
"ratification."  Secretary  of  State  Seward  was 
doubtful   about   the   legality   of   the   process      - 
and  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  amei-.dment  as 
living  been  adopted.  Congress,  however,  by 
resolution,  ordered  hira  to  do  so  anyway. 
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Tlie  action  naturally  was  protected,  and 
e.Torts  were  made  to  get  the  Supreme  Court 
cf  the  United  States  to  pass  on  the  issue  of 
improper  procedure  in  the  "ratification"  of 
n  consiitutional  amendment  But  the  High 
Court  declined  to  hear  any  case  on  this  point, 
contending  that  it  was  a  'political"  matter. 
l\ot  until  the  recent  reapport'onmcnt  cases 
did  tlie  Supreme  Court  consent  to  hear  or 
decide   what   it  called   political   cases. 

SUiJc  the  voting  rights  bill  which  Is  about 
1 3  fbeconie  law  deprives  certain  Southern 
St:,tes  of  the  right  to  set  voter  qualifications 
and  puts  them  indeflnitely  under  super- 
vis. on  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and 
tiie  courts.  elXorts  will  be  made,  of  course,  to 
get  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  judgment  8n 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  procedure. 

Meanwhile  it  Is  surprising  that  so  many 
men  in  Congress  who  are  familiar  with  con- 
stitutional law  have  hesitated  to  come  out 
in  the  open  and  criticize  what  is  being  done, 
though  privately  many  of  them  express  grave 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  or  the 
wisdom  of  such  coercive  legislation.  For  if 
the  precedent  is  set  and  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  it.  a  Federal  dictatorship  can — by 
mere  act  of  Congress — operate  to  deprive  any 
S'ate  or  group  of  States  at  any  time  of  any 
rights  or  privileges  specifically  delegated  to 
the  States  under  the  explicit  words  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLoLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  is  written  not  by  a  southern 
zealot,  either  from  the  House  or  Senate, 
not  by  a  racist,  but  by  a  person  who  is 
trying  to  assay  honestly  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  the  bill  from  its  unconstitu- 
tional import  and  the  unfortunate  efTect 
which  it  will  have.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  distinguished  friends  who  have 
thrown  themselves  into  this  battle  with 
ardor  and  zeal,  thinking  that  they  will 
get  a  worthwhile  bill,  are  destined  to  be 
seriously  disappointed  with  the  results 
which  will  accrue. 

I  read  a  few  short  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  David  Lawrence's  column.  They 
read : 

On  the  day  the  votina:  rights  bill  becomes 
law,  a  Federal  dictatorship  will  begin.  Some 
States  will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
driven  out  of  the  Union.  They  will  not  be 
able — as  is  the  privilege  of  all  other  States — 
to  enact  and  enforce  certain  laws  unless  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
perhaps  subsequently  a  Federal  court,  de- 
clares th.'it  such  State  laws  may  be  permitted 
to  operate. 

One  provision  of  the  pending  bill  specifies 
that  certain  States  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  their  own 
voters  if  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  a  "test  or  device"  has  been  used 
during  the  5  preceding  years  for  purposes  of 
discrimination  in  individual  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  closing  state- 
ment in  the  article: 

For  if  the  precedent  is  set  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  upholds  it,  a  Federal  dictator- 
ship can— by  more  act  of  Congress — operate 
to  deprive  any  State  or  group  of  States  at 
any  time  of  any  rights  or  privileges  specl- 
fioally  delegated  to  the  States  under  the 
explicit   words  of   the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  weary  the 
S':'nate  by  a  long  argument  on  the  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  the  bill.  However. 
I  do  state  in  the  very  beginning  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  analyzed  this  subject  from 
an  objective  standpoint.  Mr.  Lawrence 
i.s  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  racist, 
lie  sees  the  objections  which  are  so 
deeply  engrained  In  the  bUl  and  which 


cannot  help,  at  least  in  my  opinion  and 
in  his,  but  create  a  Federal  dictator- 
ship. I  shall  endeavor  in  my  talk  to 
show  the  result  of  such  an  approach. 

Some  people  say.  "The  United  States 
of  today  is  not  the  United  States  of  the 
Reconstruction  period."  Of  course,  that 
is  true.  People  say  that  the  bitterness, 
the  hatred,  the  violence,  the  niuht  nders, 
the  Ku  Kltix  Klan.  and  the  violence 
v.hich  erupted  at  that  time  cannot  erupt 
because  this  is  a  different  age  and  a  dif- 
ferent time.  I  wish  that  statement  were 
true.  However,  it  so  happen.^  that 
human  nature  is  still  the  Fame.  Tlae 
deep-rooted  feeling  of  Amcrican.s  that 
local  and  Etate  governments  should  pre- 
vail, as  the  ConsLituiion  requires,  in  cer- 
tain vital  fields,  still  exists  in  many 
hearts.  Deapite  the  irood  intention  of 
those  who  sponsor  the  bill,  this  deep- 
rooted  feeling  will  come  forlili  as  surely 
as  we  are  standing  here  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  today. 

This  feeling  will  erupt  in  violence,  for 
which  we  shall  all  be  hearlilj-  ashamed. 
Wo  shall  all  deplore  this  as  not  beini:;  in 
accord  with  what  was  intended  by  the 
authors  and  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Florida  is  not  affected  by  the  bill  in 
an,y  serious  way.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  I  am  able  to  discuss  this  matter 
from  a  standpoint  that,  in  many  resp:cts, 
is  objective.  There  is  no  poll  tax  in  our 
State.  We  have  no  literacy  test.  We 
have  no  counties  with  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  of  voting  atre  regis- 
tered with  the  exception  of  Liberty  and 
Lafayette  Counties,  which  I  shall  men- 
tion in  a  moment.  The  three  counties 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  report, 
Gadsden,  Jefferson,  and  Union,  as  being 
in  that  classification  wei-e  clearly  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Secretai-y  of  State 
which  I  had  printed  in  the  Recchd  on  an 
earlier  occasion  in  this  debate,  not  to  be 
within  that  classification. 

The  only  two  counties  which  could  be 
even  remotely  affected  are  the  two  small 
forest-product  counties  of  Liberty  and 
Lafayette. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show,  as  small  as 
the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  on  my 
State,  that  as  a  predicate  for  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  there  are  in  Liberty  County, 
according  to  the  census  of  19G0,  only 
240  nonwhites  of  voting  age. 

In  Lafayette  County  there  are  152  non- 
whites  of  voting  age.  There  are  less  than 
400  nonwhites  of  voting  age  in  these  two 
counties.  That  would  bo  much  less  than 
the  average  size  of  one  precinct,  in  a 
State  which  has  more  than  2,000*  pre- 
cincts. Furthermore,  these  are  forest 
pi-oducts  counties.  The  Negro  popula- 
tion does  not  live  in  towns  because  there 
are  no  sizable  towns  in  those  counties. 
The  Negro  population  i.s  scattered 
through  the  foi-ests,  living  in  small  vil- 
lages and  camps.  The  standnrd  of  edu- 
cation there  is  very  low,  and  it  is  easily 
understood  why  the  Negro  citizens  have 
lagged  in  voting  registrations  in  those 
two  particular  counties. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate knows  that  the  State  of  Florida  has 
grappled  with  this  problem  of  voting 
rights  for  our  citizens.  We  eliminated 
the  poll  tax  in  1937.  We  never  had  a 
literacy  test  in  modern  times.    We  have 


welcomed  Negroes  to  the  voting  booths 
More  than  300,000  Negroes  are  now  qual- 
ified to  vote.     Most  of  them  do  vote. 

The  State  of  Florida,  through  its  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  and  the  sub- 
mi.s.sion  of  the  24th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  knocked  cut  the  poll  tax 
requirement  for  all  Federal  elections,  i 
am  happy  and  proud  that  the  Florida 
legislature,  when  it  came  to  ratifyin" 
that  amendment,  did  so  by  a  vote  of' 105 
to  3  in  the  House,  and  by  a  vote  of  36 
to  G  in  the  State  Senate. 

Wc  have  tried  to  grapple  with  these 
prcbicms.  We  have  maintained  relative 
calm,  relative  understanding,  relative 
peace  and  tranquility  in  our  State  be- 
tv;een  tlie  races. 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Senator 
speaking  for  a  State  such  as  Florida 
that  I  want  to  say  what  I  foresee  will, 
in  the  future,  result  from  the  enactment 
of  this  particular  coercive  and  uncon- 
stitutional legislation. 

It  happens  that  within  the  pa.st  few 
weeks  there  has  appeared  within  an  au- 
thoritative journal — The  Florida  Histoii- 
cal  Quarterly,  of  April.  1935— a  scholarly 
article  on  the  subject  "Curbing  of  Voter 
Intimidation  in  Florida.  1871,"'  written 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uiii- 
vcrsi'y  of  Florida,  Ralph  L.  Peck,  who  is 
a  highly  skilled  man.  This  article  is 
written  in  an  objective  way,  and,  inci- 
dentally, is  authenticated  by  94  notes 
which  appear  to  show  the  source  of  the 
records  from  which  he  takes  his  infor- 
m.ation. 

I  shall  not  encumber  the  Ri^cord  by 
having  the  15  pages  of  this  article  printed 
in  the  Record,  although  I  believe  that  it 
is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  Senator.  However,  I  wish 
to  read  certain  things  that  appear  in  the 
article  which  clarify  the  background  and 
the  terrible  story  of  the  murder,  the 
burnings,  and  the  court  trials,  which 
were  such  a  travesty,  that  occurred  In 
the  State  of  Florida  in  1871  and  1872  as 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Recon- 
struction Act  followed  by  the  Voting  Act 
of  1870,  exactly  on  the  same  subject  as 
this  measure. 

Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph: 

The  National  Republican  administration 
by  early  1870,  was  aware  that  large-scale 
intimidation  of  Negro  voters  throughout  the 
South  was  efTectlvcly  curbing  Negro  voting 
and  hvirting  the  party.  Consequently,  leg- 
islation was  proposed  to  protect  Negro  richta 
by  enforcing  the  15th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  learn  anything 
from  history?  Has  anybody  ever  turned 
back  to  see  if  this  program  has  ever  been 
tried  before,  what  the  effort  was,  and 
what  the  result  of  the  effort  wa.s? 

I  know  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill, 
but  I  hope  Senators  will  recall  that  at 
least  one  voice  was  raised  to  point  out 
that  exactly  the  same  path  was  trod 
before,  and  the  results  were  disastrous 
to  the  very  objectives  that  those  who 
passed  it  had  in  mind. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  good  objec- 
tives of  those  who  passed  the  act  of  1870 
and  the  other  reconstruction  acts.  They 
thought  they  were  angels  of  mercy, 
bringing  balm  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences and  bring  good  feeling  between  the 
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two  races.  The  results  showed  so  ex- 
actly the  opposite  that  I  had  hoped  that 
those  who  proposed  this  measure  would 
realize  that  they  are  not  breaking  new 
ground.  They  are  treading  the  same 
paths  that  resulted  so  disastrously  and 
ihat  resulted  pos.sibly  in  the  election  of 
one  man  as  U.S.  President,  and  had  put 
in'  his  place  a  man  who  may  not  have 
been  elected  on  the  basis  of  actual  re- 
turns, on  the  promise  that  troops  would 
be  wiihdrav.n  from  the  South,  I  refer 
to  tiie  selection  of  Hayes  over  Tilden, 
uho  was  announced  a-s  having  won  the 
election  by  oiie  quarter  of  a  million  votes, 
utiJCh  was  a  great  many  votes. 

This  article  shows  that  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  in  those  earUer  days 
were  treading  the  same  path  which  the 
well-meaning  sponsors  of  the  bill  are 
treading  today;  and  remember  that  this 
is  a  documented  article,  written  by  a 
scholarly  man.  from  a  completely  objec- 
tive iX)int  of  viev.-,  writing  about  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  periods  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  my  own  State,  of  which  we  are 
terribly  ashamed,  and  which  we  do  not 
vant  to  see  duplicated  in  the  States 
particularly  affected  by  the  problems  and 
against  which  this  bill  is  directed.  Con- 
tinuing to  read: 

0.*i  February  21,  1870.  Representative  John 
Buigham.  of  Ohio,  introdUi;ed  a  bill  that  was 
supposed  to  protect  voting  rights  wherever 
they  v.-ere  being  denied,  .\dmini.siration 
spokesmen  tcr-tified  that  intim.idation  and 
violence  were  keeping  Xctrrocs  from  the  polls 
la  several  States,  and  that  Federal  ••iorce" 
legislation  was  needed  to  protect  civil  rights 
m  States  where  politicians  refused  to  accept 
the  new  status  oi  the  Negro  and  were  unlikely 
to  act  to  protect  liim. 


Digressing  for  a  moment,  that  sentence 
could  have  been  uttered  to  apply  com- 
pletely to  the  well-intentioned  people 
xho  sponsor  this  action  at  this  time — 

These  proponents  of  Federal  action — 

And  party  politics  entered  into  it — 
claimed  that  a  conspiracy  in  the  South  was 
seeking  to  destroy  the  Republican  Party 
through  the  use  of  violence  and  terror.  Sena- 
tor Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  whose  ap- 
peal was  characteri.-^tic  of  tlie  Republican 
position,  called  for  a  law  giving  the  President 
power  to  extend  the  protection  into  every 
State,  whether  or  not  the  Governor  requested 
it,  in  order  that  "the  lives  of  loyal  men 
might  be  protected  in  the  States  formerly  in 
rebellion.*"  The  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
characterized  as  a  declaration  of  fundamental 
constitutional  principles  and  a  guarantee  of 
political  equality  for  the  Negro.  Debate  on 
the  bUl  was  e.xlrcmcly  limited  in  the  House. 

How  characteristic  of  our  present 
situation — 

Democrats  were  allowed  only  an  hotir  nnd 
a  half  to  present  their  arguments.  Debate  in 
the  .'^enate  was  bitter  and  more  prolonged, 
exter.dir.g  mnil  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
bill  fmally  passed  and  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  on  May  31.  1870. 

We  are  retreading  the  same  steps  here. 
In  May  of  1965,  we  are  going  to  try 
exactly  the  same  procedure:  and  it  may 
even  be  that  President  Johnson  will  sign 
the  bill  on  May  31,  1965. 

Continuing  to  read: 

The  law  was  described  by  the  Tallahassee 
Weekly  Florldian  as  an  Insult  and  an  out- 
rage to  southerners  and  Us  authors  were 
denounced   as   "fools   and   madmen."     The 


15th  amendment,  which  became  law  on 
March  30,  1870,  was  also  "a  useless  piece 
of  legislation,"  the  paper  stated:  It  granted 
no  rights  not  already  enjoyed  by  the  Negroes, 
it  interfered  in  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
regulate  suffrage,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  adopted  was  Ulegal. 

The  Enforcem.ent  Act  of  1370  contained  23 
sections,  which  aimed  at  outlawing  any 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  continue  to 
read  from  this  enlightening  article.  I 
hope  Senators  who  are  students  of  this 
vital  question  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  article,  because  it  shows  what  the 
hopeless  failure  of  passage  of  that  act 
v.as  and  how  it  resulted  in  bitterness 
which  has  rarely  been  equaled  in  our 
country  as  between  i>eople  of  the  white 
and  Negro  races. 

To  select  two  or  three  quotations 
helter-skelter  from  the  15-page  pam- 
phlet, here  is  one  that  speaks  about 
Gadsden  County,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  where  the  Negro  population  is 
still  greater  than  that  of  the  wliite: 

Six  individuals  were  indicted  for  preventing 
persons  from  voting  in  the  Gadsden  County 
election  of  November  8.  1870.  Among  these 
were  former  Acting  Gov.  .Abraham  K.  Allison, 
who.  on  March  30.  1871.  pleaded  not  guilty. 
He  was  convicted  on  Annl  3,  but  a  m.otion 
was  granted  for  a  new  trial  when  it  was 
learned  that  one  of  the  jurors.  David  Eilis, 
was  not  an  American  citizen.  On  April  6, 
Allison  was  reindicted  for  ••combining  and 
contoderating  with  others  to  prevent  per- 
sons ai-id  citizens  fr-^.m  voting. •'  and  the  case 
was  continued  to  the  next  term  of  court. 
On  February  9.  1872,  Allison  pleaded  not 
puiltv  a  second  time,  but  3  days  later,  he 
was  found  gui-ty  and  was  sentenced  to  serve 
6  months  in  tlie  Leon  County  jaU  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ^550.  The  Weekly  Floridian 
bitterly  pointed  out  that  no  other  verdict 
could  have  conie  from  a  jury  that  was  com- 
posed only  of  men  who  could  take  the  iron- 
clad oath. 


I  digress  long  enough  to  say  that  one 
of  the^  sections  of  the  bill  of  1870  had 
prescribed  that  a  judce  could  require  that 
the  oath  be  ironclad:  that  is,  that  jui-ors, 
or  prospective  juries,  would  take  an  oath 
that  thev  had  not  participated  in  what 
was  called  the  Act  of  Rebellion,  or  the 
Civil  War,  so  that  jurors  were  composed 
lai-gely  of  freed  slaves  and  carpetbaggers 
mentioned  in  this  article. 

Continuing  reading: 

A  petition  calling  for  Allison's  pardon  was 
circulated  in  Gadsden  County  and  with  the 
signatures  of  many  leading  Conservative  and 
Radical  citizens  it  was  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Grant.  Allison,  however,  served  his 
full  sentence  despite  these  eiforts. 

The  Democratic  Party  then  was  called 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  called  the  Radical  Party. 
How  things  have  changed.  How  the 
positions  of  the  two  parties  and  the  party 
leadership  have  changed  on  this  par- 
ticular questioii. 

Mr.  President,  without  unduly  burden- 
ing the  Record,  let  me  read  one  other 
paragraph: 

In  January  1871.  US  Deputy  Marshal  J. 
W.  Childs  served  wnrrants  on  four  Columbia 
Caunty  men.  charging  them  with  violation 
of  the"  Enforcement  Act  on  the  night  before 
the  November  1870  election.  Childs  and  a 
deputy  sheriff  were  forcibly  resisted  and  were 
prevented  from  making  any  arrests.    Several 


bystanders  refused  to  aid  the  Federal  officers, 
saying  that  they  would  "have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  damne'd  Radical  Enforcement  Act." 
A  few  days  later,  ChUds  returned  with  a 
squad  of  soldiers  but  the  men  that  he  was  , 
seeking  could  not  be  found. 

I  believe  I  should  add  that  up  to  and 
including  the  1876  presidential  elections, 
Federal  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  were 
stationed  throughout  Southern  States  at ' 
the  principal  polling  places. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  that 
because  I  have  heard  my  father — who.  as 
a  youth,  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  badly 
wounded,  and  never  regained  his 
health — tell  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
three  presidential  elections  in  which  he 
participated,  Negro  Federal  soldiers  stood 
with  fixed  bayonets  guarding  the  ballot 
boxes  in  the  polling  places. 

I  invite  attention  to  these  incidents, 
not  in  an  effort  to  inflame  people  into 
thinking  about  events  which  embittered 
the  Nation  so  greatly — because,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  in  my  State  we  have  long 
outgrown  those  prejudices,  as  the  Record 
will  clearly  show — but  in  order  to  state 
for  .the  Record  v,hat  I  believe  will  be 
the'result  of  this  legislation. 

We  cannot  by  coercion,  by  using  un- 
constitutional   means,    go    into    States 
where  the  feeling  is  so  deep,  ■where  the 
racial  barrier  is  up,  where  the  gulf  is  so 
great,  and  expect  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  that  kind  of  coercion, 
whether  through  sending  troops — as  has 
recently  been   necessary  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Executive — into  certain  Southern 
Sta4ep,  whether  by  sending  in  examiners 
and  registrars,  as  the  pending  bill  would 
provide:  whether  by  the  taking  over  of 
judicial  fiinctions  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  the  pending  bill  would  pro\'ide: 
•whether  by  the  naming — either  by  the 
courts  or  by  the  Attorney  General — of 
poll  watchers  to  be  present  while  the 
votes  are  cast  and  while  they  are  being 
tabulated,  to  be  observers  named  by  the 
Attorney    General — by    way    of    giving 
those    observers    rights    and    privileges 
which  have  never  heretofore  been  given, 
even  in  Reconstruction  days,  to  any  in- 
dividual ofP.cial  of  the  U.S.  Government — 
we  cannot  expect,  through  such  actions, 
to  obtain  good  results.     The  bitterness 
and,  I  fear,  the  violence  which  will  fol- 
low in  the  States  where  the  problem  is 
so  great,  will.  I  believe,  make  every  Sen- 
ator who  supports  the  pendine  bill  re- 
alize later  the  futiUty  of  his  actions  and 
the  fact  that  not  only  have  his  good  ob- 
jectives  not   been   attained,   but   tragic 
consequences  of  the  kind  he   had  not 
expected  have  followed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  another 
short  statement  appearing  in  the  article: 
On  Annl  3,  1S71.  County  Cierk  John  Quin- 
cv  Diekii-.ron.  reportedly  one  of  the  last  Re- 
pvbl'cnn  Ic.-.ders  in  west  Florida,  v.-as  killed 
inMarianna  as  he  was  returning  from,  w.^rk. 
\  former  Union  soldier  and  Preedmen's  Bu- 
reau agent,  he  h?d  many  bitter  enemies  be- 
cause of  hi?  activities  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  lands  for  delinquent  t.-.xes  in  Jackson 
County. 


It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  so- 
called  cai-petbaggers  in  county  govern- 
ment. State  government,  and  through 
many  parts  of  the  Southland,  acquired 
^reat  estates  through  the  purchase  of 
land  for  delinquent  taxes,  because  they 
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had  a  little  money  in  their  pockets  for 
that  purpose  and  the  South  was  prostrate 
at  that  time.  Here  is  an  authenticated, 
documented  incident  of  the  kind  of 
thins  wliich  occurred.  Incidentally,  if 
anyone  reads  the  article,  he  will  find  that 
not  one.  but  perhaps  a  dozen  officers, 
from  sheriffs  to  deputy  marshals,  and 
various  other  county  courthouse  officials, 
were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  2  years' 
tragic  effort  to  enforce  a  law  which 
should  never  have  been  enaciod. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude,  let  me  quote 
another  paragraph  appearing  later  in 
the  article,  which  shows  the  reason  for 
the  bitterness  and  tho  violence: 

Sentiment  In  Florida  wns  overwhelmingly 
ag.Hnst  the  enforcement  program.  One  ob- 
server denotniced  it  as  oppression  and  a  '■sub- 
version of  the  principles  of  Republican  gov- 
ernment •  *  *  the  rights  of  the  people."  and 
an  unwarranted  concentration  of  govern- 
mental power.  Ambrose  Hart  called  "the 
conduct  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  interfer- 
ing with  the  local  affairs  of  this  State  •  •  « 
the  most  monstrous  proceeding  that  has  yet 
come  xmder  my  notice."  Conservatives 
denied  that  the  Kn  KIu.k  even  existed  in 
Florida. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  existed  in  Florida. 
It  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  vio- 
lence which  occurred.  I  ask  Senators 
to  remember  that  during  the  troublous 
days  through  which  we  are  passing,  that 
organization  which  operates  in  the 
nighttime  and  which  does  violence  to  the 
principles  which  all  of  us  hold  dear,  and 
which  breaks  down  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  order,  has  reappeared  in  various 
parts  of  the  South,  and  is  gaining  in 
strength. 

I  greatly  fear  that  this  misdirected 
step  taken  in  the  effort  to  straighten  out 
these  difficulties  will  only  encourage  such 
organizations,  and  further  encourage 
such  acts  of  violence  which  will  only 
bring  us  to  realize  that,  after  all.  we  can- 
not coerce  people  into  doing  what  they 
must  learn  through  experience  is  the 
right  thing  for  them  to  do — and  what 
we  have  learned  for  a  long  time  in  Flor- 
ida is  something  that  we  should  do  and 
which  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  wish  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it,  and  that  in  voting  against  the 
bill  I  shall  be  voting  not  only  against  a 
measure  which  I  believe  to  be  hopelessly 
unconstitutional,  but  I  shall  also  be 
voting  against  a  proposal  which  I  believe 
is  so  clothed  with  tragic  consequences 
to  the  people  whom  it  is  most  expected 
to  help  that  I  must  raise  my  voice 
against  the  imposition  of  such  an  intol- 
erably coercive  act  upon  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  this  kind  of  approach,  and 
will  never  accept  it. 

There  was  a  deliberate  political  con- 
notation in  the  act  referred  to;  and  let 
u.s  note  reference  to  that.  Continuing 
to  read  the  article  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  here  is  another  paragraph: 

President  Grant  ordered  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  Investigate  Ku  Klux  depredations  in 
the  Sovith.  Agents  infiltrated  southern  com- 
munities, taking  jobs,  and  joining  local  secret 
orsanizations. 

Mr.  President,  need  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  that  is  exactly  what  is  taking 


place  today?  The  FBI  has  recently  been 
infiltrating  the  Klan.  We  know'  of  the 
tragedy  which  occurred  in  Alabama,  and 
none  of  us  deplores  that  tragic  event 
more  than  I  do.  None  of  us  hopes  mjie 
than  I  do  that  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  will  follow.  But.  let  us  n.itc,  that 
path  has  been  trod  before  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  ageticies. 
Continuing  rcadiniT: 

Agent  J.  J.  OToule  reported  trom  J,i.-;pcr 
th.'.t  a  number  of  men  from  Ilamilloii  County 
were  members  of  an  armed  band  which  beat 
to  de.ith  a  Lowndes  County.  G.i.,  Negro 
named  Thompson  "bccauee  ho  v.Tis  too  good 
a  Negro."  Secret  Service  Chief  Hiram  Whit- 
ley reported  that  such  org.uiizstions  were 
trying  to  keep  Ne^'rocs  and  others  from  exer- 
cising tiieir  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  step. 
This  is  a  step  that  has  been  taken  be- 
fore by  con?ciontiotis  people  in  South- 
ern States,  many  of  v.hom  luivc  solved 
this  problem — and  they  arc  the  States 
which  have  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  Negro  people — and  they  are  still  in 
the  process  of  solving  it.  They  are  try- 
ing to  solve  it. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  onp  hou.se  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion submitting  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
a  constitutional  amendment  abolish- 
ing the  poll  tax.  The  special  session 
of  the  legislature  adjourned,  however, 
without  favorable  action  having  been 
taken  by  th^  other  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. But  that  shows  how  things  are 
going. 

When  the  38th  State,  South  Dakota, 
ratified  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Georgia  Legislature  was 
sitting,  and  one  house  of  that  legisla- 
ture had  approved  the  ratifioation  only 
an  hour  or  two  before  final  ratification 
took  place  in  South  Dakota. 

Why  is  it  that  people  arc  so  hurried 
that  they  forget  the  facts  of  history  and 
forget  that  human  nature  is  still  hum.an 
nature,  and  forget  that  in  this  preat  melt- 
ing pot,  where  millions  of  white  Ameri- 
cans and  nonwhitc  Americans  live  to- 
gether, and  until  recent  days  in  relative 
peace  and  quiet,  that  they  insist  on  caus- 
ing this  kind  of  troublemaking,  coer- 
cive, unconstitutional  effort  to  central- 
ize the  Federal  effort  and  to  make  peo- 
ple do  what  they  ought  to  do»  and  what 
they  will  eventually  do  through  experi- 
ence and  learning  how  to  get  things  done 
peacefully? 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  showing  the 
political  connotation  in  my  State  of 
the  effort  that  was  a  part  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  voting  rights  legislation  of 
1870: 

Florida  Republicans  had  barely  won  their 
victories  in  1870  arid  1872.  It  would  seem 
that  the  enforcement  acts  had  been  utilized 
by  the  party  not  only  to  curb  violence  and 
intimidation  but  eil.so  as  devices  to  maintain 
the  slim  Republican  supremacy  in  Recon- 
struction Florida. 

This  is  a  very  informative  article.  I 
wish  Senators  would  read  it.  I  wish 
they  would  understand  that  fticts  of  his- 
tory are  against  getting  any  reasonably 
good  results  from  an  act  of  this  coercive 
nature.  It  is  bouncf  to  result  in  bitter- 
ness. It  will  result  in  violence.  That 
will  be  the  result,  just  as  sure  as  we  are 
here. 


I  pay  tribute  to  my  friends  of  the 
opposition.  They,  no  doubt,  believe  they 
arc  right.  However,  they  are  vei-^*  much 
mistaken  if  they  think  any  good  results 
will  be  attained  in  the  way  of  better  race 
relations  and  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  white  and  nonwhitc  popula- 
tions in  the  relatively  few  States  where 
this  question  is  still  active. 

Let  us  vo  to  the  next  point. 

I  shudder  to  think  cf  what  will  happen 
in  those  few  States  where  the  problem  of 
full  Negro  participation  in  voting  is  still 
a  serious  one  as  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  coercive  legislation.  The  revival 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  recently  enhanced 
acts  of  violence.  The  bitterness  which 
has  forced  political  turnovers  in  some  of 
the  other  States  indicates  what  we  may 
exjject  and  what  always  happens  when 
Americans  are  subjected  to  force  from 
their  central  government  and  are  de- 
prived of  local  self-government,  particu- 
larly by  means  which  they  deeply  resent 
and  deeply  feel  arc  unconstitutional. 

What  Florida  suffered  immediately 
followin;g  the  repressive  acts  of  Recon- 
struction speaks  loudly  from  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  four  Senators  who  repre- 
sented Florida  in  the  first  years  of 
Reconstruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
read  this  too,  because  it  shows  what  hap- 
pens with  this  kind  of  approach. 

The  two  Senators  sent  from  the  State 
of  Florida  in  good  faith  in  December 
1865.  elected  by  the  legislature  after  the 
adoption  of  the  l.'jth  amendment,  not 
only  nationally  but  by  ourselves,  after 
our  approval  of  that  amendment,  were 
both  refused  their  seats.  They  were 
Wilkinson  Call  and  William  Marvin. 
Wilkinson  Call  later  came  to  the  Senate 
in  a  more  peaceful  day,  and  William 
Marvin  became  Governor  of  our  State. 

They  were  both  refused  their  scats 
because  cf  the  continuing  effort  by  men 
of  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Charles 
Sumner  stripe  to  enforce  the  Federal 
will  upon  the  beaten  Southern  States 
and  to  make  citizens  there  conform  to 
v.hat  men  of  the  Stevens  type  thought 
they  should  conform  to. 

The  first  Senator  to  .succeed  throuch 
our  class  1  seat  was  Adonijah  S.  Welch 
who  was  seated  June  17,  1868.  He  was 
followed  by  Abijah  Gilbert  who  was 
seated  March  4,  1869.  The  first  Senator 
to  take  cur  class  3  seat  was  Thomas  W. 
O.sborn  who  was  seated  June  18.  1868. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Simon  B.  Conover 
on  March  4,  1873. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  men  who 
came  to  this  sacred  tribunal  to  rcpi-e.scnt 
the  State  of  Florida  in  recon.<:truction 
days.  They  had  been  elected  und^T  the 
reconstruction  legislation  which  I  have 
mentioned  only  in  part  up  to  this  time. 
The  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congi-e.ss,  covering  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774  to  January  3.  1961, 
gives  among  other  facts  the  following 
data  about  these  four  Senators. 

They  may  have  been  very  fine  men. 
I  do  not  know.  Their  names  and  their 
deeds  are  buried  in  the  past.  But  let  us 
see  whether  they  could  have  possibly 
truly  represented  the  State  of  Florida. 
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Thomas  Ward  Osborn  was  born  in  New 
Jersey.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in 
1861  as  a  lieuteiiant  and  became  a  cap- 
tain and  a  major,  and  finally  a  colonel  in 
ises.  ju.st  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  ajipointcd  A.ssistant  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees  and 
Fieedmen — and.  of  cour.se,  the  freedmen 
v.ere  the  freed  slaves — for  Florida  in 
1865  and  ISGC,  and  settled  in  Tallaha.ssee. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  was  electrd  ns  a 
Republican  to  the  U.S.  Senate— I  quote 
this,  because  this  is  such  a  travesty  upon 
the  actual  situation  which  resulted  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  which  had  been  foucht 
to  keep  the  Union  together  and  to  keep 
all  States  in  the  Union — "upon  the  re- 
admission  of  Florida,"  and  served  from 
June  25,  18G8.  to  March  3,  1873.  He 
served  as  U.S.  Commissioner  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876.  He  moved  to  New  York  City  and 
d:ed  there. 

So  far  as  our  State  was  concerned,  he 
came  in  as  a  Federal  Army  officer  and  he 
ser.'ed  long  enough  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator 
for  one  term.  He  left  our  State.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  north,  and  died 
there. 

He  may  have  been  a  good  man.  But 
he  was  a  canietbag^cr.  He  was  no  more 
representative  of  the  people  of  Florida 
than  anyone  could  be  under  such  facts. 
Tnat  is  the  kind  of  thin^r  that  happened 
ander  the  legislation  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  .second  gentleman  whom  I  have 
mentioned  Ls  Simon  Barclay  Conover. 
He  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  an 
Army  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
a.Nsigned  to  Lake  City,  Fla.,  in  1866.  He 
resigned  from  the  Army  "upon  readmis- 
sion  of  the  State  into  the  Union"  and 
'.;as  appointed  State  treasurer,  and  im- 
mediately elected  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  He  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  served  from  March  1873  to 
March  1879.  He  did  not  run  for  reelec- 
tion. He  moved  to  Port  Townsend, 
V.'ash.,  shortly  thereafter,  and  died 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  make  any  comment  about  this  situa- 
tion, but  it  is  clear  that  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation had  a  political  connotation, 
besides  an  unconstitutional  connotation, 
and  that  it  was  wholly  against  the  think- 
ing and  desires  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  Florida  and  who  had  brought  Florida 
up  to  that  state.  Those  who  camo  to 
the  Senate  under  this  legislation,  which 
v\e  are  trj'iiig  now  to  duplicate,  were  not 
representatives  of  cur  State. 

The  third  gentleman — and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  they  may  all  have  been 
distinguished  gentlemen — was  Adonijah 
Strong  Welch.  He  was  born  in  Connect- 
icut. During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 
a  field  oflicer  in  the  2d  Regiment,  Mich- 
igan Volunteer  Cavalry-. 

That  means  that  he  was  either  a  major, 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  or  a  colonel.  He 
moved  to  Florida  in  1865.  He  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  served  from  June  25.  1868,  to 
March  3,  1869.  He  declined  renomina- 
tion  and  moved  to  Iowa  and  later  to 
California,  where  he  died. 


I  shall  not  make  any  comment  about 
that  gentleman.  Perhaps  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  but  he  certainly 
was  not  a  Floridian  and  not  a  represent- 
ative of  Florida,  but  instead  he  was  a 
Federal  Army  officer,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  three  of  those  whom  I  have 
named. 

Tlie  fourth  was  Abijah  Gilbert,  who 
was  born  in  New  York.  He  moved  to 
St.  Augustine,  Fia.,  in  18G5.  He  was  too 
old  to  have  been  in  the  war,  but  he  came 
there  a.s  soon  as  the  carpetbagger  days 
began.  He  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  March  of  1869  and 
served  until  March  1875.  He  retired 
and  moved  back  to  Gilbertsville,  N.Y., 
v.here  he  died. 

I  am  glad  to  see  my  distinguished 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  in  the  Chamber,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  the  people  of 
his  good  State  were  contributing  in  a 
temporary'  way  at  that  time  to  the  prob- 
lems we  had  in  Florida. 

Since  that  time  citizens  of  that  great 
State  have  contributed  vastly  and  in  a 
permanent  way  to  Florida,  because  fol- 
lowing 1877.  Hayes  was  elevated  to  the 
Presidency  over  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  Governor  Tlldcn.  I  shall  always 
believe  Tilden  was  really  elected  Presi- 
dent— and  I  make  this  statement  ad- 
visedly, for  I  cannot  determine  what  the 
facts  are.  A  distingu.shed  commission 
of  15.  by  a  majority  and  minority  vot% 
of  8  to  7,  determined  that  Tilden  had 
been  defeated  and  that  Hayes  had  been 
elected.  But  one  of  the  factors  which 
played  a  great  part  in  the  determination 
was  the  promise  of  President  Hayeks  to 
remove  Federal  troops  from  the  States  of 
the  South,  which  he  d:d  as  soon  as  he 
became  President. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  veiT  long  time, 
from  1865  to  1877,  to  have  that  type  of 
legislation — legislation  such  as  we  are 
considering  here  today — to  disturb  the 
public,  to  defeat  the  promise  of  good 
areas  such  as  our  State  was,  to  take  that 
long  to  find  out  that  the  Reconstruction 
approach  was  wrong  and  that  the  voting 
approach  taken  in  1870  by  an  act  in 
many  respects  quite  similar  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  was  destined  to  failure,  and  that 
it  brought  with  it.  not  settlement  of  the 
problem,  but  great  disaster,  violence, 
m.urder.  deatlis,  and  all  kinds  of  criminal 
acts,  which  no  one  who  wishes  to  do  the 
right  thing  could  ever  feel  were  appro- 
priate. 

I  invite  attention  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Florida  since  1877.  Our  State 
went  back  from  the  Civil  War  time  until 
1877,  when  again  we  took  back  the  han- 
dling of  our  own  business.  We  took  back 
the  passage  of  our  own  voting  laws.  We 
took  back  the  naming  of  our  own  officials. 
Federal  troops  were  withdrawn.  Federal 
observers  at  the  polls  were  withdrawn. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  put  some  Federal 
observers  back  in  those  several  States 
which,  unlike  Florida,  are  deeply  affected 
by  the  pending  legislation.  At  once  we 
began  to  get  citizens  who  came  not 
merely  to  ser\e  as  Senators  from  Florida 
for  a  few  years,  as  carpetbaggers,  but 
who  have  come  to  help  us  make  a  great 
State.    We  have  made  a  great  State. 

The  great  State  of  New  York — and  I 
again  see  my  distinguished  friend  the 


Senator  from  New  York  in  the  Cham- 
ber— has  contributed  in  a  vast  way  by 
sending  to  us  many  good  people  who  did 
not  come  to  reform  us,  to  evangelize  us, 
or  to- impose  their  will  upon  us,  bu:  who 
came  to  become  good  citizens  of  the 
Statt  of  Florida,  and  they  have  been  ex- 
cellent citizens. 

They  have  come  from  every  other  part 
of  the  Union.  Instead  of  having,  as  we 
had  then,  some  250.000  to  300.000  oeo- 
ple,  we  now  have  6  million  people.  We 
are  a  prosperous  and  a  great  State.  We 
havl  moved  far  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
We  have  moved  far  in  the  direction  of 
having  peace  prevail  between  our  citi- 
zens of  different  color.  We  have  moved 
a  great  distance  toward  joining  what  I 
believe  is  a  majority  trend  in  oiu-  Nation. 
The  two  races  must  find  a  peaceful  way 
to  live  together,  with  full  rights  as 
American  citizens,  but  that  way  will  not 
be  found  by  the  imposition  of  coercive 
and  unconstitutional  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  my  time  is 
approaching  an  end.  I  say  in  closing  " 
that,  in  my  judgment,  any  measure  which 
seeks  to  bjT>ass  the  courts,  and  to  knock 
out  of  the  picture,  to  a  great  extent,  one 
of  the  three  separate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment which  our  Constitution  en- 
throned and  expected  to  keep  there,  is 
wrong.  Any  legislation  which  seeks  to 
give  to  one  executive  ofBcer.  the  Attor- 
'ney  General  in  this  case,  the  power  by  his 
finding  to  pass  down  a  decision  which  is 
not  appealable  to  the  courts,  and  which 
controls  the  voting  practices  and  the 
voting  destinies  of  millions  of  people  in 
our  Nation  in  their  own  States  is  wrong 
and  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Any  legislation  which  gives  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  courts  in  distant 
places  the  right  to  send  in  poll  watchers 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  the  right  thing 
in  certain  States  of  the  South — and  Flor- 
id! does  not  happen  to  be  one  of  them. 
Mr.  President,  for  which  I  am  very 
thankful — is  doomed  to  bitterness,  mis- 
understanding, and  the  violence  which 
follows.  If  Senators  will  stop  to  think 
for  a  moment,  they  will  see  what  is  hap- 
pening in  States  where  the  Federal  arm 
has  already  gone  in  and  asserted  itself 
through  the  sending  of  marshals,  sol- 
diers, and  Assistant  Attorneys  General, 
and  through  the  bringing  of  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  suit  to  force  people  to  do 
what  they  are  going  to  do  only  when  they 
reahze  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  that  they  must  do  it  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  linng  among 
the  people  of  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  horrible  mistake 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
about  to  make.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  courts  will  uphold  the  proposed  legis- 
lat'ion  or  not.  From  the  very  great  dis- 
play of  emotion  and  applause  given  by 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  were 
pi^sent  at  a  recent  joint  session  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  present  Court  will  uphold  it. 
That  does  not  touch  the  question.  The 
question  is  whether  the  people  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  will  accept  this  kind  of 
approach,  or  whether.  Instead,  they  will 
become  embittered,  driven  to  \-iolence. 
and  driven  to  clandestine  organizations, 
such  as  those  which  are  now  appearing. 
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They  are  being  driven  to  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  give  any  support  to  any  of  that 
type  of  reaction.  I  believe  I  know  some- 
thing about  human  nature.  I  have  seen 
it  at/work  for  a  long  time.  I  have  held 
puclic  office  for  a  long  time  as  a  State 
senator,  as  Governor,  and  in  the  Senate 
for  IQ  years.  I  am  a  native  of  the  Soutli. 
I  am  the  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran. 
I  am  the  grandson  of  two  Confederate 
veterans,  all  three  of  whom  were 
wounded  in  the  war.  I  never  heard  one 
word  of  bitterness  out  of  any  of  those 
three  as  to  the  war  itself,  but  they  re- 
sented to  their  dying  day  the  fact  that 
instead  of  a  peaceful  effort  being  made 
to  bring  back  together  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  which  would  have  been  done  un- 
der Lincoln,  we  were  forced  by  the  mach- 
inations of  such  men  as  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, Charles  Sumner,  and  others  to  go 
through  the  horrible  experience  of  Re- 
construction, which  put  a  blot  upon  our 
whole  countr>',  a  blot  upon  my  own  State, 
a  blot  upon  other  States  in  the  South- 
land, and  as  great  a  blot  upon  the  records 
of  all  those  who  attempted  to  force  that 
type  of  legislation  upon  us,  which  they 
must  have  knowni  was  unconstitutional. 

A  brave  President  of  the  United  States 
told  them  it  was  unconstitutional.  He 
vetoed  the  Reconstruction  Act  and  other 
similar  acts. 

While  he  was  impeached,  the  effort  to 
convict  him  failed  by  only  one  vote. 
Emotionalism  and  sentiment  in  this 
whole  field  was  so  rife  at  that  time  that 
almost  anything  could  be  accomplished. 
I  glory  in  the  spunk  and  independence 
of  a  bare  majority  of  the  Senate  who  at 
that  time  said,  "We  are  going  to  have 
constitutional  government  instead  of 
mere  emotional  handling  of  this  vital  and 
difficult  question."  To  some  of  them  it 
meant  the  end  of  their  public  careers. 
My  hat  is  off  to  those  particular  Sena- 
tors. 

I  appreciate  the  Senate  giving  me  this 
opp>ortunity  to  state  my  own  convictions 
in  this  regard.  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I 
hope  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
not  run  in  accord  with  history.  I  be- 
lieve that  history  shows  that  it  is  doomed 
to  failure.  The  Constitution' shows  that 
it  is  hopelessly  unconstitutional.  We 
know  that  millions  of  people  will  resent 
it.  We  know  what  the  reaction  Is  likely 
to  be  of  too  large  a  number  of  people. 
Resenting  an  encroachment  upon  their 
private  lives,  local  affairs  and  States 
which  they  think  is  unconstitutional  and 
coercive  and  an  overcalling  of  their  own 
rights  and  privileges,  too  many  of  them 
will  resort  to  violence. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
when  a  bill  becomes  a  law,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  ask  my  people  to  obey 
it,  and  I  ask  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  obey  it.  That  was  what  was 
UT'zed  in  1865  and  the  years  following. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  law  was 
not  obeyed.  The  fact  remains  that  it 
brought  an  unparalleled  course  of  vio- 
lence upon  our  whole  country.  It  did  not 
result  as  the  well-intentioned  people  who 
were  behind  the  legislation  intended. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to 
have  the  Record  show  clearly  that  just 
as  I  went  home  last  year,  following  the 


passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  within  3  days  made  a  statement  in 
my  home  county  at  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, requesting  the  people  of  Florida 

to  obey  that  law,  even  though  they  dis- 
liked it,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
courts  or  to  legislative  efforts,  but  by  no 
m.eans  to  violate  or  defy  it.  so  I  shall  do 
when  this  bill  is  passed. 

There  are  not  enough  people  who  will 
listen  to  that  voice  of  reason,  whether  it 
comes  from  me  or  from  thousands  of 
others,  but  who  instead  will,  ju.st  as  was 
done  in  Reconstruction  day»s,  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  Everything 
that  has  happened  in  recent  months 
shows  that  clearly,  whether  it  has  hai)- 
pcned  in  Alabama  or  Mis.si3."=;ii5pi,  or  in 
other  Southern  States;  whether  it  has 
happened  in  Harlem — and  I  observe 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York-  [Mr.  JavitsI — or  in  Cleveland  or 
Chicago.  The  fact  remaine  that  this 
kind  of  legislation  promotes  bitterness, 
promotes  violence,  promotes  anything 
but  the  peaceful  solution  which  we  all  so 
ardently  desire. 

We  in  Florida  have  learned  how  to  get 
alohg  together.  I  received  about  half 
of  the  Negro  votes  in  the  recent  election. 
That  is  an  indication  of  the  voice  of 
reason  asserting  itself  in  tliat  regard. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  cigar  that  the 
bitterness  will  come  out,  just  as  it  has 
come  out  in  the  States  that  are  so  seri- 
ously affected.  L^et  us  remember  that  in 
some  States  there  are  numeroas  counties 
in  which  the  nonwhite  population 
greatly  exceeds  the  white  peculation,  in 
which  the  nonwhite  population  pays 
little  in  taxes,  owns  little  property,  has 
little  education,  has  little  ability  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  government,  and 
is  easily  swayed  by  others,  just  as  in 
Florida  the  freed  slaves  were  swayed  by 
Federal  officers,  resigned  from  the  Army, 
who  came  into  our  State  and  then  went 
immediately  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  is  not  a  fertile  field  for  brinaing 
about  understanding  and  peace,  but  is, 
instead,  a  field  which,  I  am  as  sure  as 
I  am  standing  here,  will  result  in  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  anything  but  the 
type  of  American  calm  and  peacefulness 
which  all  of  us  hope  for. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am  stating 
for  the  Record  my  reason  for  opposing 
the  bill,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  voted 
in  eariier  days,  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
in  Florida.  I  was  supposed  to  have 
soimded  my  death  knell  in  politics  at 
tnat  time.  For  13  years  I  offered  in  the 
Senate  the  24th  amendment,  before  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  was  willing  to  say 
that  it  was  the  constitutional  way,  the 
real  way  to  approach  the  problem,  and 
agreed  with  me  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  in  the  Constitution. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  voters,  but  I  want  the  fighting 
to  be  done  under  the  colors  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  want 
it  to  be  done  with  some  re^jard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  people  affected,  and  with- 
out any  effort  to  tell  miUions  of  people, 
living  in  sovereign  States,  "You  must 
comply  whether  you  w'ish  to  do  so  or 
not,  because  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  says  you  n"!ust  do  it," 


or  "because  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  United  States  has  appointed  regis- 
trars to  override  your  own  voting  legis- 
lation." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorinn. 

The  PKESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  this  debate 
is  now  in  its  fifth  week.  Since  it  began, 
those  of  us  who  continue  to  have  faitli 
in  the  Constitution,  those  of  us  who  re- 
gard it  as  a  living 'symbol  of  democracy 
and  freedom,  have  been  pleading  and 
fighting  for  its  life.  We  have  been 
pleading  and  fighting  for  its  continued 
existence  in  debate  on  the  bill  itself  and 
on  amendments  thereto. 

Wo  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho, 
who  was  so  aptly  known  as  the  lion  from 
Idaho — one  of  the  greatest  men  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  know  in  the  Senate 
and,  indeed,  a  giant  among  men — when 
he  warned: 

When  the  people  lose  control  of  their  Con- 
stitution, they  have  already  lost  control  of 
their  Government. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  debate  have 
been  those  who  wotdd  leave  the  Consti- 
tution at  the  crossroads  as  a  thing  of 
another  day,  as  a  relic  of  bygone  years 
that  has  served  its  purpose  well,  but  that 
nov,-  has  no  place  in  this  modern  space 
age. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late,  but 
there  is  yet  time  to  stretch  forth  a  hand 
to  save  the  principles  on  which  this 
Nation  was  conceived  and  founded. 
There  is  yet  time  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  liberties  and  freedoms  em- 
bodied therein.  The  hour  is  late,  but 
there  is  yet  time  to  halt  this  headon  rush 
to  the  destruction  of  the  basic  rights  of 
the  individual  States  and  tlie  liberties 
of  the  American  people  to  satisfy  the 
demands,  the  clamor,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  day. 

Never  in  my  more  than  40  years  in 
Congress  have  I  seen  a  measure  come 
before  this  body  that  has  had  such  built- 
in  potential  for  the  dcstrtiction  of  our 
constitutional  system  and  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  as  the  pending  bill. 

I  make  this  statement  with  firm  and 
deliberate  conviction. 

I  say  this  while  I  devoutly  believe 
that  every  qualified  American  should 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  a  deep  con- 
cern over  our  lack  of  direction  and  as 
one  who  believes  that  more  than  ever 
in  these  ti-oublesome  times  does  this 
Nation  need  a  strong  and  steady  rudder 
to  its  Ship  of  State. 

I  .say  this  because  the  enactment  of  S. 
1564  would  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  orderly  conduct  of 
our  Government  and  our  political  and 
social  institutions  are  founded — the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  United  States — the  rud- 
der of  our  Ship  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  cry  of  expediency 
has  been  relentlessly  sounded  and  today, 

I  am  sorr>-  to  say,  its  altars  are  filled 
with  commtmicants.  If  Congress,  if  you 
and  I  as  Members  of  it,  in  panicky  re- 
spoiise  to  this  expediency,  to  the  demon- 
strations and  to  the  emotional  hysteria 
of  the  day,  .shows  its  willingness  and  even 
eagei-ncss  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
eveiy  group  or  movement  that  takes  to 
the  streets,  where  wiU  this  road  lead  us 
and  where  can  the  line  ever  be  drawn 
again? 

Thomas  Jefferfjon  once  said  that  "de- 
lay is  preferable  to  error." 

We  have  had  much  debate  on  S.  1564 
and  on  the  many  amendments  thereto. 
We  have  seen  many  figures  and  have  been 
presented  many  statistics.  When  I  think 
about  statistics,  I  am  reminded  of  what 
that  great  English  statesman,  Benjamin 
Disiaeli,  said  about  statistics.  Disraeli, 
who  did  more  to  build  the  mighty  Brit- 
ish Empire  than  anyone  else,  declared: 

There  are  .statistics  and  statistics  and  sta- 
tistics, and  then  there  are  ordinary  lies. 

Have  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  think 
about  the  serious  and  long-range  impli- 
cations of  the  drastic  steps  we  are  being 
asked  to  take  under  the  expedient  banner 
of  civil  rights  and  the  popular  phraseol- 
ogy of  voting  rights? 

Until  now,  we  have  had  a  government 
and  a  society  based  upon  respect  for  law 
and  adherence  to  the  Constitution.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  to  con- 
form to  those  who  say  they  will  obey  only 
those  laws  of  their  own  choosing.  We 
are  being  asked  to  let  the  bars  down,  to 
mock  the  Constitution,  and  to  let  the 
cry  of  the  mob  and  the  demonstrators 
take  the  place  of  sober  legislative  deliber- 
ation. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  President,  our  Con- 
stitution provides  two  methods  for  its 
own  amendment :  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  by  a  Con- 
vention called  on  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and,  in  each  case, 
ratification  of  any  proposed  amendment 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  The  24 
amendments  thus  far  adopted  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  have  fol- 
lowed this  prescribed  procedure. 

Now,  however,  a  new  method  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  is  proposed.  This 
proposal  by  the  proponents  of  S.  1564, 
by  its  very  language  and  intent,  suggests 
amending  the  Constitution  by  the  mere 
act  of  passing  a  bill  through  Congress 
and  having  it  ratified  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Under  this 
method  proposed  by  the  propKjnents  of 
S.  1564,  the  amending  process  requires 
ratification  by  only  five  men,  instead  of 
the  legislative  bodies  or  conventions  of 
the  people  of  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  proponents  of  this  proposal  are  say- 
ing to  us,  "Now  that  we  have  laid  the 
Constitution  to  rest,  we  shall  have  no  re- 
gard for  its  own  last  will  and  testament, 
and  we  shall  at  our  ov;n  will  decide  how 
to  distribute  the  last  vestiges  of  its  re- 
mains." 

With  one  fell  swoop,  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  of  8.  1564  would  amend  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  nul- 
lifying section  2,  article  I,  which  gives 
the  States  the  right  to  set  voter  qualifl- 
cations. 

With  one  fell  swoop,  the  proponents  of 
S.  1564  would  amend  the  Cor^titution  of 
the  United  States  by  nullifying  section 
9  of  article  I.  which  provides  that  "no 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed"  by  punishing  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  for  an  alleged  act  that 
took  place  before  enactment  of  their  bill. 

With  one  fell  swoop,  the  proponents  of 
S.  1564  would  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  nullifying  section 
2  of  article  III,  which  provides  "that  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  juit:  and 
such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted" by  requiring  submission  to  a 
three-man  court  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  under  circumstances  of  punishment 
far  exceeding  those  defining  a  crime. 

With  one  fell  swoop,  the  proponents 
of  S.  1564  would  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  nullifying  the 
very  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that 
provides  for  its  amending  process,  article 

V.  by  amending  the  Constitution  with- 
out the  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  ratification  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  as  required  by  it. 

With  one  fell  swoop,  the  proponents  of 
S.  1564  would  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  nullifying  article 

VI.  which  again  provides  that  "in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial"  for  the  same  reason  that  it  ntilli- 
fies  section  2  of  artjele  III. 

With  one  fell^woop,  the  proponents 
of  S.  1564  wouljjfamend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  nullifying  article 
Vni,  which  provides  that  "excessive 
bail  shall  not  be  reqtiired,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted"  by  punishing  the 
people  of  a  State  for  5  years  hence  for 
some  act  that  may  have  taken  place  4 
years  and  11  months  ago. 

With  one  fell  swoop,  the  proponents 
of  S.  1564  would  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  nullifying  article 
X,  which  provides  that  "the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  proliibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people,"  by  usurping 
the  rights  of  the  States  to  set  voter 
qualifications  which,  not  being  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
were  clearly  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively. 

With  one  fell  swoop,  the  proponents 
of  S.  1564  would  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  nullifying 
amendment  XVII.  which  provides,  as 
does  section  2  of  article  I,  that  "the  elec- 
tors in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures" by  invading  this  right  and  con- 
trolling the  State's  machinery  regard- 
ing its  local,  State,  and  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Conventions  shows  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  those  who 
brought  this  Nation  into  being,  were 
deeply  concerned  about  making  cer- 
tain that  the  Constitution  could  not  be 


changed  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a 
politician  or  by  the  expedience  and  thirst 
of  a  political  party.  They  labored  tire- 
lessly to  make  certain  that  there  would 
be  a  proper  means  for  amending  the 
Constitution,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
sured that  it  be  so  devised  that  any 
amendment  would  clearly  reflect  the  will 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  a  few  at  any  given  time 
in  control  of  the  Government. 

In  his  Farewell  Address.  George  Wash- 
ington cautioned  to  resist  "the  spirit  of 
innovation'  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  "however  specious  the  pre- 
texts." He  said  that  "facility  in  changes 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion":  and  that  in  any  event,  should 
a  ."modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers"  be  necessary,  it  should  be  made 
"by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the 
Constitution  designates." 

"But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion," he  warned. 

Mr.'  President,  once  we  have  intro- 
duced this  new  method  of  changing  the 
Constitution — ^this  change  by  usurpa- 
tion— into  our  way  of  government,  the 
cornerstone  and  basis  of  otir  society  of 
laws  will  crumble  like  sand.  What  then 
will  happen  to  the  checks  and  balances 
and  built-in  safeguards  against  rash  and 
impetuous  action  which  have  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  our  Nation's  history 
proved  the  wisdom  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers?  What  then  will  prevent  this 
same  thing  from  happening  again  and 
again  every  time  a  mob  or  demonstra- 
tion presses  its  demands  upon  the  Con- 
gress? What  then  will  protect  us  from 
future  demagogues  on  any  issue  what- 
ever who,  through  manipulation  of  mass 
emotion  and  hysteria,  force  the  enact- 
ment of  measures  which  similarly  flaunt 
our  basic  constitutional  provisions? 
What  then  will  happen  to  our  constitu- 
tional rights — to  the  Constitution  itself — 
and  what  then  will  be  the  course  toward 
which  our  Government  and  our  country 
will  be  directed? 

These  are  the  questions  that  I  ask  ^ach  

and  every  one  of  us  to  seriously  and  6qn- 
scientiously  ponder.  I  ask  Senators  tnis 
as  an  American.  I  ask  Senators  this  in 
appreciation  fgi  those  before  and  in  con- 
cern for  thosd  ahead.  I  ask  Senators  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  road  ahead  and 
see  where  all  of  this  may  lead  us.  I 
would  remind  the  Senate  that  delay  is 
preferable  to  error.  The  easy  course 
today  may  be  api>easement  and  even  sur- 
render to  the  emotional  demands  for  leg- 
islation which  clearly  repudiates  the 
Constitution:  but  may  I  say  that  we  do 
this  at  an  exorbitant  and  dangerous  cost 
to  the  generations  of  Americans  who  will 
come  after  us  and  we  breach  a  trust  to 
those  who  came  before  us — who  gave  us 
our  constitutional  system — and  to  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  pi^eserve  it. 
For,  when  we  leave  a  system  of  govern- 
ment of  laws  for  a  government  of  men  in 
response  to  the  clamor  and  expediency 
of  the  day,  we  give  open  invitation  to  the 
dangers  and  possible  destruction  of 
which  we  have  been  warned. 

Two  thousand  years  before  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  1788,  where  this 
abiding  truth  was  to  be  more  eloquently 
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expressed,  Aristotle  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers that  arise  when  a  government  of 
laws  is  corrupted  by  a  government  of 
men.  In  his  "PoUtics,"  Aristotle  praises 
the  rule  of  the  law  and  says  this : 

Therefore,  he  who  bids  the  law  rule  may 
bo  deemed  to  bid  God  and  reason  alone  rule, 
but  he  who  bids  man  rule  adds  an  element 
oi  tlie  beast;  for  desire  is  a  wild  beast,  and 
p-./io:!  perverts  the  minds  of  rulers,  even 
when  they  are  the  best  of  men.  The  law 
is  re.ison  unaffected  by  desire. 

The  law  is  reason  unaffected  by  de- 
sire, Aristotle  declared — unaffected  by 
mass  hysteria  and  emotion,  by  demon- 
strations and  sit-ins,  by  political  thirst 
and  political  power  and,  above  all,  by 
e.xpediency. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows,  regardless  of  his  per- 
sonal feelings  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Constitution  clearly  reserves  to  the 
States  the  authority  to  establish  quali- 
fications for  voting.  This  authority  is 
expressly  provided  in  article  I,  section  2, 
and  confirmed  in  the  10th  and  17th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  Under 
this  reserved  power  the  States  have  for 
175  years  determined  the  rules  and  re- 
quirements for  voting  by  their  citizens. 
But  now  in  this  bill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  usurp  this  authority 
and  take  over  the  function  of  establish- 
ing voter  qualifications.  If  Congress  can 
so  blatantly  ignore  and  nullify  a  specific, 
unqualified  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  instance,  what  other  parts  of 
the  Constitution  can  ever  again  be  re- 
garded as  inviolate? 

Not  only  would  this  bill  usurp  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  States,  but 
it  would  do  it  under  a  formula  designed 
so  that  only  certain  selected  States  will 
be  brought  within  its  application,  and 
other  States  excluded.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  admits 
this.  He  admits  that  while  the  bill  is 
supposed  to  be  a  bill  for  the  entire 
United  States,  it  just  so  happens  that 
the  standards  set  forth  in  the  formula 
of  the  bill  apply  only  to  a  few  States. 
The  Attorney  General  admits  that  it 
just  so  happens  that  these  States  are,  as 
he  put  it  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  a  part  of 
the  "old  Confederacy."  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  are  indeed  weird 
standards  by  those  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Attorney  General's  own 
testimony  puts  us  on  guard  as  to  the 
real  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  bill  would  give  one  Federal  oflS- 
cial,  the  Attorney  General,  the  power  of 
decision  in  regard  to  which  States  may 
or  may  not  enforce  their  existing  voter 
qualification  laws,  and  w^hich  are  to  be 
taken  over  by  Federal  registrars.  The 
bill  would  prevent  any  State  seeking  re- 
lief frorp  arbitrary  enforcement  action 
by  a  Federal  ofiBcer  from  going  into  any 
U.S.  court,  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  t)istrict  of  Columbia.  This  un- 
precedented restriction  is  an  insult  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  judges  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  impugns  the 
honor  of  the  entire  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. The  bill  would  by  legislative  fiat 
determine  and  declare  that  the  right  to 


vote  is  being  denied  In  four  States  be- 
cause they  collect  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting.  It  would  provide 
that  if  the  constitutionality  of  poll  taxes 
is  sustained  by  the  courts,  the  Congress 
shall  then  be  empowered  to  override  the 
court's  decisions  and  regulate  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  in  the  four  States 
involved.  Provision  by  pro\ision,  the 
bill  goes  on  in  the  same  harfch,  punitive 
and  discriminatory  way.        J 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my 
last  speech  on  the  bill  I  dlscu.s.sed  the 
matter  of  the  poll  tax.  What  an  incon- 
sequential, vanishing  phonotncncn  it  is 
today.  As  I  said,  in  my  State  of  Ala- 
bama the  poll  tax  is  $1.50.  We  cannot 
go  back  for  more  than  1  year  in  the  col- 
lection of  it.  The  maximum,  therefore, 
is  $3.  Every  cent  of  the  dollar  and  a 
half  goes  to  the  public  schcols  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

The  bill  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  enforce  tl:c 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  S. 
1564  was  not  drafted  with  the  idea  of 
dealing  with  a  constitutional  problem. 
I  contend  it  was  drafted  primarily  for 
"other  purposes,"  that  is,  to  satisfy  the 
mass  demonstrations  blocking  our  streets 
and  highways,  and  to  stop  the  invasion 
of  public  buildings  with  lie-ins  and  sit- 
ins.  The  bill  pretends  to  be  "appropri- 
ate legislation"  to  prevent  the  voting 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  being  denied  or  abridged  by  States 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  It  pretends 
that  under  the  15th  amendment  Ccn- 
gress  has  the  power  to  fix  and  regulate 
voting  qualifications  in  the  individual 
States.  It  pretends  to  justify  any  action 
by  the  Congress  on  the  basig  of  the  ap- 
propriate legislation  clause  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  S.  1564  can  pre- 
tend no  such  thing.  History  shows  that 
the  15th  amendment  does  not  justify  any 
such  contention  that  Congress  has  any 
such  power  vmder  the  15th  amendment. 
The  history  of  the  15th  amaidment  and 
the  debates  and  the  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress at  the  time  it  was  adopted  make 
clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  proponents  and  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  had  no  intention  of  giving 
Congress  the  authority  to  fix  and  regu- 
late voting  qualifications  in  the  indi- 
vidual States.  The  15th  amendment 
simply  declares  that  "the  right  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged,"  by  either 
State  or  Nation,  "on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  ' 
and  it  gives  Congress  the  power  to  en- 
force this  provision  for  impartial  suf- 
frage by  "appropriate  legislation." 
There  is  an  asstunption  only  of  the  po- 
tential right  to  vote.  There  is  no  as- 
sumption of  a  vested  right  to  vote.  The 
potential  right  to  vote  can  become  actual 
only  by  a  law  of  the  State,  or  in  a  terri- 
tory by  a  law  of  Congress.  There  is  no 
mandate  that  the  actual  right  shall  be 
conferred  in  either  case.  The  only  man- 
date is  that,  in  conferring  It,  the  grant 
must  be  impartial  among  all  citizens. 
The  plain  import  of  the  amendment. 


therefore,  is  that  when  the  right  to  vote 
is  granted,  it  must  be  impartially  grant- 
ed; but  it  is  always  competent  to  the 
State  to  declare  that  "when." 

As  we  .see,  Mr.  President,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  15th  amendment 
was  not  intended  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  strike  down  State  literacy  tests, 
to  set  voter  qualifications,  or  to  regulate 
State  poll  taxes.  A  long  line  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  confirmed  that  the 
power  to  set  voter  qualifications,  by  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  rests' with 
the  States  and  confirm  that  neither  the 
14tli  nor  the  15th  amendment  gave  the 
Congress  the  power  to  change  this  by 
Icgi-slative  fiat. 

The  proponents  of  S.  1564,  however, 
ai-guc  that  in  some  States,  literacy  tests 
and  otlicr  means  are  used  to  exclude 
NcsDcs  from  voting  in  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment  and,  therefore,  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  .protect 
certain  constitutional  rights.  They  ar- 
gue then  that  we  must  destroy  the  Con- 
s^.itution  in  order  to  pi'eservc  it. 

I  contend  again,  however,  that  there 
is  a  lawful  and  orderly  way  to  accom- 
plish any  desiix'd  result  through  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  accordance 
with  the  pi-occdtirces  outlined  in  articie 
V.  I  contend  again  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sai-y  to  destroy  the  Constitution  or  any 
provision  of  it  in  oi'der  to  preserve  it, 
and  that  if  it  is,  a  requiem  at  this  time 
would  be  more  appropiiate  than  a  vote 
at  this  time. 

In  one  of  my  last  speeches  on  the 
bill  I  cited  not  one,  not  two,  not  three, 
not  four,  not  five,  but  a  number  of  cases 
which  guarantee  that  a  person  shall  have 
t!io  right  to  vote  resardles.s  of  race  or 
color.  It  is  a  matter  of  goinpc  into  court 
and  having  these  statutes  enforced. 

Fcnet,  the  French  statesman,  in  mak- 
ing a  report  for  the  revision  of  the  law 
of  France  and  the  adoption  of  a  civil 
code,  and  having  in  mind  the  failure  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  its  effort  to 
take  leave  of  past  thought  and  achieve- 
ment and  to  set  up  a  new  social  and 
governmental  system  based  upon  sup- 
posedly new  ideas,  gave  expression  to  a 
maximum  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  recites: 

It  is  better  to  preserve  what  It  is  net  neces- 
sary to  destroy. 

I  a^k  you  to  think  of  this  maxim  for  a 
momenta — 

It  is  better  to  preserve  what  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  destroy. 

For  this  is  the  basic  proposition  that 
must  be  resolved  in  your  minds  and  in 
your  hearts  before  a  vote  is  cast  on  the 
proposal  before  us.  It  is  better  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  and  the  libenies  the 
Constitution  guarantees  us,  as  long  as  it 
is  not  necessary  to  destroy  it. 

It  Ls  an  endless  process,  Mr.  President, 
to  preserve  Uberty. 

Liberty  cannot  be  forced  by  the  bay- 
onet nor  granted  by  the  rash  act  of  a 
legislature.  True  hberty  Is  gained 
through  the  orderly  process  and  can  only 
be  preserved  by  it.  This  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be. 

The  overriding  Issue  at  stake  here  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  uphold  the  or- 
derly process,  or  whether  we  are  going 
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to  succumb  to  those  who  teach  civil  dis- 
obedience and  call  for  demonstrations 
and  street  scenes  to  provide  it. 

The  o.uestion  is  whether  we  are  going 
•0  take  the  low,  dangerous  road  of  ap- 
•■ea.<iement  and  expediency,  or  the  high 
road  of  rea.son  and  orderly  process. 
*  The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  live  by  the  Constitution. 
cr  whether  we  are  going  to  abandon  it 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

The  question  is  simply  whether  we 
£re  going  to  nullify  and  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  statute,  or  whether  v.e  are 
going  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  it 
that  provide  the  orderly  way  for  change. 

And  this  is  the  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  each  of  us  must  an.swer  be- 
fore we  cast  our  vote  on  S.  1364.  For 
this  legislation,  by  its  enactment,  would 
nullify  and  repudiate  vital  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  destroy  many  of 
cur  legal  institutions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  often  been  called  "a  divinely  inspired 
creation."  I  think  the  hour  is  here  for 
us  to  pause  and  rededicate  ourselves  to 
it  and  to  "pledge  our  hves,  our  fortunes, 
and  sacred  honor"  to  preserve  it.  And 
in  the  solemn  moment  that  we  do.  we 
take  renewed  meaning  of  the  wisdom 
and  warning  expressed  in  that  immortal 
Farevsell  Address  in  179G: 

Should  a  modifichtlon  of  the  Constitution 
be  necessary  It  should  be  made  by  an  amend- 
ment In  the  way  which  the  Constitution 
designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
a  constitutional  system  of  government. 

It  was  by  the  Constitution  that  it  took 
life. 

It  has  been  by  the  Con.stitution  that 
it  has  survived. 

It  will  be  by  abuse  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  it  dies. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

A  Nevadan  wrote  those  words  nearly 
100  years  ago.  They  became  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Nevada  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  this 
amendment,  and  it  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  since  1870.  Yet  today  these 
historic  words  are  the  focal  point  of  one 
of  the  major  issues  before  Congress — and 
before  the  people. 

Without  question  this  amendment  has 
not  only  been  ignored  but  brazenly 
abu.sed  in  some  areas  of  our  Nation.  Its 
basic  guarantees  have  been  willfully  de- 
nied to  the  Negro  of  the  South  and  to 
other  racial  groups  elsewhere.  Efforts 
to  correct  this  flagrant  wrong  in  State 
and  Federal  courts  and  at  local  govern- 
ment levels  have  failed.  Now  Congress 
has  turned  at  last  to  the  second  para- 
Fraph  of  the  15th  amendment:  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Our  duty  is  clear.  We  in  Congress 
must  take  every  necessary  step  to  guar- 
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antee  the  right  to  vote  to  every  American 
equally.  Tliis  is  why  the  voting  rights 
legislation  proposed  by  the  President  and 
now  before  the  Senate  will  be  enacted. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STENXTS.     :Mr.  Presidcnt- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair  i .  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
.sippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  1  Mr.  McGee] 
on  h's  ov,n  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIcGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  di.stimruLshed  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  yielding  to  m.e  at  this  time. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  a  column  that  was 
published  last  evening  in  The  Evening 
.Star.  Since  the  subject  is  not  germane, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  to  speak  on  the  question  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  column  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bartlett  is  entitled  "Problems  in 
'Casting'  Dominicans."  The  btu-den  of 
I\Ir.  Bartlett's  article  is  that  many  of  the 
reports  of  the  crisis  in  Santo  Domingo 
have  stemmed  from  efforts  on  the  part 
of  some  making  those  reports  to  pick  out 
the  "good  guys"  and  the  "bad  guys"  and 
contrast  them  with  one  another,  when, 
as  Mr.  Bartlett  aptly  points  out.  neither 
are  all  good  or  all  bad,  and  one  is  not 
clearly  distinguishable  from  another. 

It  is  in  the  pattern  of  that  complexity 
that  the  American  people  have  been 
asked  to  formulate  their  judgments  in 
regard  to  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
Cai-ibbean.  In  the  conclusion  of  his 
column,  Mr.  Bartlett  writes — 

Preconceptions  of  American  clumsiness  In 
L.-itln  affairs  persist  from  the  days  before 
1958  when  few  of  the  problems  and  realities 
had  been  recognized.  The  crisis  In  Vietnam 
has  encouraged  an  hypothesis  that  reporters 
may  be  more  perceptive  than  the  of&cials  on 
the  scence. 

But  the  lesson  of  Fidel  Castro,  on  whom 
many  of  us  erred,  was  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  be  mistaken  on  the  nature 
of  the  men  who  seize  power  in  neighboring 
republics.  This  lesson  should  inspire  deep 
patience  with  the  President's  wariness  In 
forming  a  coalition  to  govern  this  ptilverlzed 
country. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  of  us 
who  can  criticize  and  freely  criticize. 
We  ought  alwaj's  to  be  able  to  do  so  in 
this  cotmtrj',  and  we  can  even  criticize 
with  the  luxury  of  not  being  responsible 
for  our  criticisms.  We  can  criticize  with 
sincerity,  and  if  we  are  wrong,  there  is 
no  major  disastrous  consequence. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  those  directly  responsible  to  him 
crinnot  enjoy  that  luxirry.  They  must  be 
right,  if  possible,  the  first  time.  That 
is  the  essential  difference  between  critics 
and  those  who  carry  the  frightful  burden 
of  decisionmaking  both  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  In  Vietnam,  as  they  seek 


the  Rlsest  possible  coiu-ses  of  action  that 
will  survive  the  tests  of  the  future  and 
the  reflections  of  hindsight. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  been 
doing  until  now  to  get  before  the  people 
of  our  country  the  real  complexities  and 
the  contradictions  and  the  befuddle- 
ments  of  the  many  overlapping  and  in- 
tertwined issues  in  both  of  those  areas  of 
the  world  in  order  better  to  understand 
the  need  for  the  kinds  of  decisions  that 
v.-e  ultimately  make. 

The  attitude,  all  too  prevalent,  that 
any  person  who  runs  casually  through 
those  torn  countries  can  make  a  better 
judgment  and  a  better  decision  than 
someone  whose  neck  is  really  on  the 
blook  and  who  has  to  t)ear  the  conse- 
quences of  the  decision,  is  one  of  the 
failings  that  we  find  in  our  midst  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  believe  that  we 
could  find  a  way  to  correct  some  of  the 
misstatements  that  have  been  made  or 
some  of  the  partial  statements  that  are 
being  made  at  this  time. 

I  have  encouraged  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  consider  accepting  questions 
in  a  more  public  way  than  he  has  untU 
now  from  whomever  he  designates,  or 
whatever  segment  of  our  critics  would 
seem  appropriate,  and  to  respond  to 
these  questions  in  a  better  way,  more 
than  merely  in  print — preferably  in  one 
of  ithe  communications  media  of  the  air, 
on  radio,  TV,  or  both — in  order  that  the 
difficulties  involved  can  be  eliminated 
and  the  separation  of  fact  from  fiction 
can  likewise  be  more  accurately  made. 
Such  a  coiu-se  would  contribute  a  great 
bit  in  the  sense  of  public  information, 
and  thus  public  understanding,  of  what 
is  transpiring  in  both  of  those  areas. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  after  pursuing 
the  subject  as  closely  as  one  can  from 
this  position,  that  the  President  has 
followed  the  problem  with  extremely 
great  patience  and  insight,  arid  that  our 
poUcies  are  beginning  to  show  their  real 
substance  and  strength.  But  it  will  re- 
quire a  little  more  time  than  some  of 
the  quick  reactions  that  we  have  been 
reading  about  or  are  being  told  about 
would  allow  for.  So  I  call  sp>ecial  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  the 
column  by  Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  yesterday,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  be  printed  in- 
tact following  my  informal  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

May  25,  1965] 

Problems  in  "Castinc"  Dominicans 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  roots  of  the  discord  between  the  John- 
Eon  administration  and  segments  of  the  press 
over  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
tangled  and  deep. 

The  Government  oflQcIals  In  charge  of  tlie 
Dominican  nettle  do  not  cloak  tnelr  anger 
and  dismay  at  the  tendency  of  some  Impor- 
tant reporters  In  Saxito  Domingo  to  portray 
the  United  States  as  the  BUBplcloua  party, 
the  rebels  as  the  heroes,  and  the  junta 
leaders  as  the  viUlans  In  the  messy  situation. 

The  anger  Is  goaded  by  Instances  In  which 
these  reporters  appeared  to  be  stretching 
Isolated  Instances  to  support  a  contention 
that  U.S.  policy  is  aimed  In  fact  at  crushing 
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the  rebels  and  Installing  rightwlng  au- 
thority. 

This  Is  a  shortcut  that  some  have  xurged 
and  that  President  Johnson  has  doggedly  re- 
sisted. It  Is  the  answer  that  -Is  no  answer 
but  it  attracted  those  whose  concern  w^lth 
the  larger  consequences  was  dwarfed  by  the 
drama  on  the  scene. 

This  outlook  Infected  many  Americans  In 
Santo  Domingo,  particularly  those  who  had 
watched  American  boys  fall  to  snipers.  One 
wrote  last  week.  "If  the  fools  who  sit  and 
deliberate  what  must  be  done  and  how  wick- 
ed intervention  is  could  see  their  own  blood 
spilling  out,  they  might  decide  that  drastic 
action  is  necessary." 

Johnson's  need  to  avoid  the  trap  of  this 
emotionalism  led  him  to  supplant  the  diplo- 
mats on  the  scene  with  John  Bartlow  Mar- 
tin and  to  direct  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  to  put  the  U.S.  forces  under 
a  general  "who  didn't  wear  his  stars  too  heav- 
ily." The  President  has  reflected  an  aware- 
ness throughout  the  crisis  that  he  must  Jus- 
tify his  Intervention  by  installing  a  broad- 
based  government. 

His  show  of  support  for  Gen.  Antonio  Im- 
bert  Barrera  was  criticized  as  a  move  to  Im- 
pose a  strong  man.  Some  insist  that  he  was 
only  diverted  from  this  course  by  the  flurry 
of  press  criticism.  Imbert  performed  the 
useful  function  of  replacing  Gen.  Wessln  y 
Wessin.  and  some,  including  Martin  and  the 
papal  nuncio,  believed  he  might  become  a 
rallying  point.  When  this  possibility  faded, 
the  President  dispatched  the  Bundy-Vance 
mission. 

In  covering  these  developments  and  the 
subsequent  moves  to  establish  a  coalition 
weighted  toward  the  reb»ls,  the  reporters  who 
flew  Into  Santo  Domingo  were  seriously 
handicapped.  They  were  largely  strangers 
to  the  Incredibly  complex  Dominican  scene 
and  they  could  not  be  kept  closely  informed 
on  the  delicate  maneuverings  that  were  un- 
derway. 

The  most  Insidious  myth  that  confronted 
them  was  the  Idea  that  the  contenders  could 
be  divided  into  good  and  bad  men.  All  the 
naajor  figures  on  both  sides  have  been  badly 
warped  by  the  long  dictatorship  and  they 
defy  any  ready  classification. 

Juan  Bosch  had  the  opportunity,  for  ex- 
ample, to  become  a  heroic  figure  by  assert- 
ing his  leadership  In  the  chaos  created  by 
his  followers.  But  his  courage  failed  him 
and  he  remained  in  I*uerto  Rico.  He  must 
now  defend  his  self-respect  by  denouncing 
the  United  States. 

Rafael  Fernandez,  a  Bosch  favorite  whose 
death  last  Wednesday  added  new  bitterness 
to  the  crisis,  will  almost  certainly  become  a 
martyr.  He  was  a  promising  and  jx'P'J- 
lar  individual.  But  curiously  he  served  as 
deputy  director  in  the  TrujUlos'  secret  po- 
lice in  the  period  after  the  dictator's  assas- 
sination when  these  police  was  imposing 
brutal  revenge  in  many  quarters.  Later  as- 
signed to  the  Dominican  Embassy  in  Spain, 
he  became  Involved  with  a  Communist  cell. 
It  Is  difficult  to  gage  sucli  men. 

Preconceptions  of  American  clumsiness  In 
Latin  affairs  persist  from  the  days  before  1958 
wlien  few  of  the  problems  and  realities  had 
been  recognized.  The  crisis  in  Vietnam  has 
encouraged  an  hypothesis  that  reporters  may 
be  more  perceptive  than- the  officials  on  the 
scene. 

But  the  lesson  of  Fidel  Castro,  on  whom 
many  of  us  erred,  was  that  the  United 
State.s  cannot  afford  to  be  mistaken  on 'the 
nature  of  the  men  who  seize  power  In  neigh- 
boring republics.  This  lesson  should  inspire 
deep  patience  with  the  President's  wariness 
in  forming  a  coalition  to  govern  this  pul- 
verized country. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  32  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  summary  to  say 
that  instead  of  devoting  a  little  time  to 
the  application  and  enforcement  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  *hich  fully 
covers  many  fields,  including  voting 
rights,  the  pending  bill  was  put  together 
hurriedly,  without  caution,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  marchers.  It  is  a 
bill  that  was  introduced  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency.  It  hajs  had  that 
tone  and  tenor  all  the  way  through. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  relates 
to  the  far-reaching  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  was  a 
revolutionary  act.  There  has  not  been 
enough  time  since  its  passage  for  people 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  to  adjust 
to  it  and  for  the  rank  and  file  leadership 
at  the  various  political  levels  of  govern- 
ment really  to  understand  how  it  ap- 
plies to  them,  what  their  duties  are,  and 
what  they  can  do  as  a  practical  matter 
to  stand  behind  the  law  of  the  land. 
Whether  the  people  like  the  law  or  not. 
almost  everyone  is  willing  to  abide  by  it. 

It  is  a  double  tragedy  that  even  though 
we  already  have  that  law,  and  this  rush 
order,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  has 
been  given  to  meet  the  marchers'  de- 
mands, even  without  allowing  time  to  ap- 
ply the  law,  the  actual  provisions  of  the 
proposed  law  invade  some  of  the  most 
sacred  and  most  important  and  essential 
parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  come  quickly  to  the  part  that  I  be- 
lieve is  most  vital;  that  is,  tbe  part  that 
invades  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
with  reference  to  voter  qualifications. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  downgrading  and 
a  degrading  of  voter  qualifications;  an 
outlawing  of  some  of  the  most  vital  and 
essential  parts  of  voter  qualifications, 
including  one  on  which  there  should  not 
be  any  real  difference  of  opinion;  that  is, 
a  simple  Literacy  test. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  in  1  week  passed  a  bill  with 
reference  to  extending  the  educational 
processes  in  the  Nation,  even  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
later,  by  a  meat-ax  method,  is  consider- 
ing a  bill  to  abolish  literacy  tests  in  large 
areas  of  the  cotmtry.  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 

I  have  also  noticed  in  all  that  has  been 
said,  from  the  White  House,  from  the 
Attorney  General's  office,  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  proponents  of  the 
measure,  and  in  the  press,  that  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  with  respect  to  voting. 
That  has  no^  been  emphasiaed.  Every- 
thing that  is  emphasized  relates  to 
rights — so-called  rights.  Notliing  is  said 
about  obligations.  Everytiilng  is  said 
about  rights;  nothing  is  said  about  re- 
sporisibilities. 

Nothing  has  been  said  to  the  people 
about  self-improvement  in  matters  of 
citizenship.  Nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  self-denial 


in  order  to  improve  oneself  as  a  citizen. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  under- 
lying principles  of  self-control  and  self- 
improvement. 

I  believe  in  citizens  voting  and  exercis- 
ing their  basic  privileges.  But  I  believe 
that  in  order  to  protect  those  persons, 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  regulation! 
some  kind  of  control,  some  kind  of  quali- 
fications os-tablished  to  regulate  the  vot- 
ing privilege.  It  is  not  a  right;  it  is  a 
privilege.  In  one  of  his  writings  on  self- 
government,  the  great  Woodrow  Wilson. 
a  man  of  strong  moral  courage  and  intel- 
lectual capacity,  and  having  a  spiritual 
reservoir  that  lent  strength  and  judg- 
ment to  his  every  act,  said : 

Self-<;overnment  is  not  a  mere  form  of 
Institutions,  to  be  had  when  desired  if  only 
proiKJr  pains  be  taken.  It  is  a  form  of  char- 
acter. It  follows  upon  the  long  discipMne 
which  gives  a  jjeople  •  •  •  the  habit  of  or- 
der and  peace  and  common  counsel  and  a 
reverence  for  law  which  will  not  fall  when 
they  themselves  become  the  makers  of  law. 

Any  comment  by  me  upon  those  mar- 
velous words  of  wisdom  from  the  pen 
of  that  truly  great  man  would  be  su- 
perfluous. I  shall  only  say  that  he 
summed  up  in  those  words  the  meaning 
of  self-government.  It  depends  upon  a 
form  of  character  that  results  from  proc- 
es.ses  of  self-denial.  That  should  be  the 
watchword  today,  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  everyone's  salary  will  be 
increased,  everyone's  welfare  pajinents 
will  be  increased,  and  that  poverty  will 
be  abolished  without  any  attempt  at  self- 
help. 

The  abolishment  of  qualifications  for 
electors,  of  literacy  tests,  and  of  other 
requirements  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
a  myth.  It  is  a  myth  that  will  lead  us 
down  the  road  to  self-destruction. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
undertakes  to  suspend  the  Constitution. 
It  does  not  meet  head-on  the  contention 
that  the  qualifications  of  voters  must 
be  valid;  that  the  literacy  tests  are  valid. 
The  courts  have  recognized  their  valid- 
ity. A  former  Attorney  General  can  be 
quoted  to  that  effect,  and  so,  I  think, 
can  the  present  Attorney  General.  The 
bill  does  not  meet  that  proposition  head- 
on  but  seeks  to  suspend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  guise  of 
enforcing  one  provision,  the  bill  proposes 
to  suspend  the  Constitution  in  other  par- 
ticulars. One  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  suspended  on  the  ground 
of  enforcing  another.  The  bill  sets  the 
most  dangerous  of  precedents  for  the 
future  by  providing  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, including  the  15th  amendment,  can 
be  enforced  bj'  letting  Congress  write  the 
remedy.  I  verily  believe  we  have  already 
written  that  remedy  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  operation  of  the  remedy  must  be 
through  the  judicial  processes,  through 
the  courts.  The  courts  must  be  kept 
open.  The  pending  bill  literally  would 
close  the  doors  of  the  courts  to  a  lar^e 
segment  of  the  citizenry  of  our  country. 
It  is  essential  that  in  a  republican  form 
of  government  the  courts  remain  open  to 
the  people.  We  propose,  in  effect,  to  close 
even  the  Federal  court  with  the  exception 
of  this  small  avenue  of  remedy  which 
would  be  available  in  the  courts  o/  the 
District   of   Columbia.     The  District  of 
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Columbia  is  more  than  1,000  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  litigation  may  arise. 
I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  due  process  of  law  that  the  courts  re- 
main opon.  The  due  process  of  law,  men- 
tioned in  the  14th  amendment,  is  essen- 
tial in  a  republican  form  of  government. 
The  courts  must  be  kept  open  to  the 
litii'anls,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  essential  in  a  republican  form  of 
eovenunent  that,  under  due  process  of 
law,  the  legLslative  proce.s.'^^es  of  the  vari- 
ous States  be  kept  open.  The  pending 
measure  would  literally  close  the  door 
on  the  State  legislatures  which  might  be 
affected  by  the  application  of  the  bill. 

It  is  Unthinkable.  It  is  unheard  of.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  tolerated 
here  for  10, minutes  on  any  subject  except 
on  a  voting  rights  bill. 

The  pending  measure  demonstrates 
the  sadness  of  the  situation  that  we  have 
got  into  in  our  country'.  It  illustrates 
what  can  haplben  when  there  is  an  emo- 
tional wave  engendered  by  the  marchers 
and  the  groups  with  political  demands 
of  expediency,  even  before  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  begin  operation. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  strict  in  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  CoiLstitution.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  am.  However,  one  of  the 
minor  atrocities  of  the  pending  bill  is 
that,  sailing  along  here  under  the  guise 
of  enforcing  the  15th  amendment,  we 
launch  out  into  a  wholly  different  terri- 
tor>'  and  argce  to  what  I  call  the  New 
York  State  amendment.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  propose  to  go  into  a  State  in 
which  there  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  of 
racial  discilmination  and  dip  down  into 
the  net  vei"7  deeply,  to  check  the  quali- 
fications they  have  established  for  citi- 
zens to  register  and  vote  and  their 
literacy  tests.  In  the  pending  measure, 
we  undertake  to  overrule  the  great  State 
of  New  Yoik  on  an  extraneous  matter  to 
this  bill,  on  a  subject  that  is  irrelevant 
to  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  only  by  the  broadest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the 
matter  be  related  to  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  pertains  to  voting  rights. 
If  the  amendment  pertaining  to  the 
State  of  New  York  were  to  be  upheld,  it 
would  mean  that  the  CoiLstitution  would 
be  gone  and  that  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  rel- 
ative to  voting  qualifications  that  would 
have  any  meaning  whatsoever. 

Ml-.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  believe  there  is  an  error 
there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  will 
check  the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thought  I  had  32  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  used  28  minutes  of  his  time  on 
yesterday  and  15  minutes  today,  which 
leaves  exactly  17  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  invoke 
cloture  on  a  measure  which  presents 
grave  and  far-reaching  constitutional 
issues.  The  debate  limitation  thus  im- 
posed will  prevent  full  and  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate,  even  though  that  proposal 
reflects  a  philosophy  foreign  to  many 
traditional  concepts  of  constitutional 
government  in  this  Nation.  I  believe 
that  S.  1564  is  unreasonable,  unwise,  and 
unnecessary  legLslation.  However,  even 
if  one  assumes  that  the  purposes  of  S. 
1564  may  be  v.orthy,  the  means  adapted 
thereby  of  securing  those  purposes  are 
not  only  beyond  the  power  granted  the 
Federal  Government  but  are  directly 
contrary  to  a  number  of  our  most  treas- 
ured constitutional  principles. 

One  of  the  truly  great  constitutional 
authorities  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
the  late  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Corwin,  who  ed- 
ited the  fifth  edition  of  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica"— U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1953 — stated  in  the  Introduction  to 
that  publication  that  the  effectiveness  of 
Constitutional  law  as  a  system  of  re- 
straints on  governmental  action  in  the 
United  States  depends  on  four  doctrines 
which  he  listed  as : 

(1)    The  doctrine  or  concept  of  federalism; 

(2)  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers; 

(3)  the  concept  of  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men,  as  opposed  especially  to 
indefinite  conceptions  of  presidential  power; 

(4)  and  the  no  longer  prevalent  substantive 
doctrine  of  due  process  of  law  and  attendant 
conceptions  of  liberty. 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  S. 
1564  reveals  that  it  clearly  violates  each 
of  these  doctrines,  which  Mr.  Corwin 
stated  will  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  constitutional  law  as  a  restraint  on 
Government  action.  Because  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1564  by  Congress  will  consti- 
tute a  rejection  of  these  doctrines,  what 
we  now  decide  will  have  implications 
far  beyond  the  matter  of  securing  the 
right  to  vote.  For  if  Congress  can  ignore 
basic  constitutional  principles  for  one 
reason,  it  can  likewise  ignore  these  prin- 
ciples for  any  reason  it  desires.  Accept- 
ance of  such  a  philosophy  by  Congress, 
if  upheld  by  the  courts,  would  mean  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  restraints  on 
governmental  action;  the  respective 
States  would  be  reduced  to  mere  ad- 
ministrative units,  and  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens would  no  longer  be  inviolate  against 
governmental  interference. 

The  doctrine  of  federalism,  as  known 
in  the  United  States,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  central  government,  com- 
posed of  autonomous  political  entities, 
or  "States,"  which  have  joined  together 
for  common  purposes.  The  Central  Gov- 
ernment is  delegated  such  powers  as  the 
States  may  determine  necessary,  and  the 
remaining  powers,  or  residual  powers, 
continue  to  be  vested  in  the  States. 
Within  the  realm  of  these  delegated  and 
reserved  powers,  each  government  is 
sovereign;  the  powers  of  one  may  not 
be  assumed  or  denied  by  the  other.  The 
authority  of  the  Central  Government  is 
supreme,  of  course,  in  areas  of  common 
jurisdiction,  but  there  is  no  Federal 
supremacy  in  the  absence  of  authority 


specifically    delegated    to    the    Federal 
Goxernment. 

This  is  the  plan  of  government  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  powers  of  the  Central 
Government  clearly  defined. 

The  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  violates 
and  casts  a.sunder  the  doctrine  of  fed- 
eralism. Although  the  Constitution 
clearly  and  without  question  provides 
that  the  respective  States  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  establish 
voter  qualifications,  both  for  the  Federal 
and  State  elections,  S.  1564  would  deny 
to  certain  States  the  power  to  exercise 
this  constitutional  authority. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution dealing  with  this  Flower  are  so 
unequivocal,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretations thereof  so  explicit,  that  it 
would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  consider 
them.  Indeed,  even  the  proponents  of 
S.  1564  acknowledge  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  States  in  this  field,  but 
nevertheless  advance  the  argument  that 
the  Congress  has  the  power  to  "suspend" 
the  exercise  of  that  power  under  the 
guise  of  enforcing  the  15th  amendment. 
Granted  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  delegated  certain  authority  under  that 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  given  a  fa- 
vored position  to  the  extent  of  abro- 
gating other  valid  and  equally  important 
provisions. 

I  know  the  Milligan  case  has  been 
citecj  and  explained  in  this  debate  be- 
fore^i  but  it'  is  such  a  fine,  shining  light 
of  constitutional  government  that  I  pay 
my  great  respects  to  it  and  the  court 
that  announced  it  99  years  ago  this 
month.  The  case  arose  during  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  ^ 
man  charged,  in  effect,  with  treason  was 
arrested  and  tried  by  a  military  court 
without  a  jury,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  His  lawyer  sued 
out  a  WTit  of  habeas  coipus  which 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  court  held  that  even  in 
time  of  war,  even  in  time  of  rebellion, 
when  the  lifeblood  and  very  existence  of 
the  Nation  was  in  doubt,  in  any  area  of 
the  Nation  where  civil  courts  were  still 
open  the  man  was  entitled  to  be  tried 
by  the  civil  court.  He  was  entitled  to 
a  trial  by  jury,  rebellion  or  not,  guilty 
or  not,  and  the  Constitution  could  not 
be  suspended  even  in  time  of  war,  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  Government  it- 
self was  challenged  and  in  doubt.  That 
case,  from  that  time  until  now,  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength,  light,  and  guidance 
for  the  courts  and  for  the  Congress.  But 
if  we  pass  this  bill  and  it  should  be  up- 
held, then  that  great  principle  would  be 
placed  in  the  rubbish  can,  on  the  dump 
heap,  and  trampled  upon,  until  there 
was  no  life  in  it,  unless,  at  some  saner 
time  and  saner  moment  it  should  be  re- 
vived by  some  court  or  some  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  1  have  left? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  frc«n  Mississippi  has   10  min- 
utes remaining. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Because  the  Court  in  Ex  parte  Milligan 
expressed  so  forcefully  the  principle  that 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  may  be 
suspended,  let  me  quote  briefly  from  that 
decision: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  l.iw  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its 
protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine,  in- 
volving more  pernicious  consequences,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  dur- 
ing any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  an- 
archy or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  neces- 
sity on  which  it  is  based  Is  false;  for  the 
Government,  within  the  Constitution,  has  all 
the  powers  granted  to  It,  which  are  necessary 
to  preserve  its  existence. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Courc  stated  that  no  provision  of  the 
Constitution  may  be  "suspended  diu-ing 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment." 

Those  are  the  Court's  words,  not 
mine,  and  I  emphasize  them. 

Although  the  petitioner  in  Ex  parte 
Milligan  was  charged  with  an  offense^ 
against  the  United  States  during  time- 
of  war,  the  Supreme  Comt  held  that  thqjr 
constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury  could 
not  be  suspended — it  could  not  be  tem- 
porarily taken  away  from  an  accused. 

I  say  what  is  proposed  here  is  a  danger- 
ous doctrine.  Long  after  the  issue  of 
voting  rights  is  settled  or  adjusted,  or 
whatever  term  one  might  want  to  use, 
this  dangerous,  deadly  precedent  will  be 
here,  stirring  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  in  the  future.  It  is  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  protective  features  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
right  of  trial  by  jury  is  not  written  in 
any  clearer  or  plainer  language  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  than 
it  is  in  the  matter  of  voter  qualifica- 
tions— certainly,  those  that  are  reason- 
able— and  the  most  reasonable  of  all  is 
the  requirement  of  a  simple  literacy  t- 

To  continue  with  my  statement 
same  principle  applies  to  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  for  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  a  constitutional  right  is  the 
same  as  a  denial  of  that  right.  If  any 
section  may  be  suspended  for  a  week,  -or 
a  month,  or  a  year,  it  may  be  suspended 
in  perpetuity  and  thus  forever  denied. 

The  effect  of  S.  1564  is  to  "suspend"  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  respective 
States  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing. This  assault  on  the  powers  of  the 
States  is  a  direct  violation  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  governmeiit;  it  is  a  basic 
assault  on  the  most  delicate  of  all  Fed- 
eral-State relationships,  for  if  the  States 
are  not  allowed  to  regulfite  and  control 
the  election  of  their  public  officials,  and 
by  indirection  establish  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  in  Federal  elections,  the 
States  will  be  reduced  to  mere  nonpoliti- 
cal  administrative  units.  The  last  ves- 
titrc  of  State  political  sovereignty  will 
thus  be  destroyed. 

Just  as  the  passage  of  S.^1564  will  de- 
stroy the  Federal  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, it  will  likewise  trample  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
Our  system  presupposes  the  tripartite 
nature  of  government — that  there  are 
three  distinct  functions  of  any  govern- 
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ment:  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial. To  insure  that  a  gralit  of  limited 
power  does  not  become  absolute  power, 
our  Constitution  delegates  authority 
and  responsibility  among  these  three 
branches  of  government,  each  with  cer- 
tain checks  on  the  other.  The  Congress 
may  not  delegate  its  authority,  nor  may 
the  legislative  powers  be  assumed  by  the 
executive  or  the  judiciary.  Likewise,  the 
executive  may  not  assume  judicial 
powers,  nor  may  the  courts  perform  ex- 
ecutive functions.  Subject  only  to  the 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances  w-hich  each  branch  has  over 
the  other,  such  as  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  Presidential  appointments 
or  the  judicial  power  to  declare  acts  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  no  branch  of 
govermnent  may  be  given  nor  may  it 
assume  atjthority  not  inherently  appro- 
priate of  being  exercised  by  tt^at  particu- 
lar branch. 

S.  1564  proceeds  on  an  as»sumption 
which  is  contraiy  to  this  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers,  however,  by  giving  to 
the  Attorney  General  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial authority  and  by  delegating  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  certain  powers  which 
are  inherently  executive  in  nature.  Sec- 
tions 3  and  5.  for  example,  give  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  power  to  veto  a  State  legislative 
enactment.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic  has  an  executive  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government  been  given 
power  to  either  approve  or  disapprove  an 
act  of  a  State  legislature,  but  this  bill 
would  do  so.  It  is  just  as  incompre- 
hensible that  a  Federal  court  be  given 
the  power  to  review  a  State  law  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  that  law  becom- 
ing effective.  No  case  or  controversy 
would  be  presented  to  the  court,  nor 
would  there  be  an  adversary  pi'occeding, 
but,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  subject  to  .section 
3  or  4  must  either  ask  the  Attorney 
General's  permission  to  change  a  voting 
law  or  it  must  come  all  tha  way  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  aslc  the  Federal 
district  court  for  permission  to  enact 
any  new  law  dealing  with  voter  qualifi- 
cations or  procedures. 

I  think  the  pending  bill  Is  the  gi-eat- 
est  slam  against  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  entire  judicial  system  than  anything 
that  has  been  seriously  presented  to  this 
body  in  a  generation.  It  takes  powers 
away  from  the  judiciaiy.  It  takes 
powers  that  belong  to  the  judiciary  and 
to  the  legislative  branches  and  vests 
them  in  the  executive.  It  cIobps  the  doors 
of  the  courts  in  large  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  states  that  they  are  Hot  qualified 
to  pass  on  these  cases,  wlien  almost  every 
one  of  these  judges  v.as  sel«<^tcd  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  itself,  in  large 
part — certainly  approved  by  it  and  by  the 
Senate. 

This  proposed  law  transgresses  the 
lines  between  the  legi.slativa,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial,  time  and  time 
again,  with  reckless  abandon.  With  all 
deference  to  those  who  wrote  it,  it  reads 
in  places  as  though  a  schoolboy  had  writ- 
ten it  insofar  as  having  respect  for  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  separation  of 
powers  are  concerned. 


It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  anyone,  and  especially  anyone 
with  legal  training,  could  propose  the 
enactment  of  sections  3,  5,  and  8<h> 
which  so  clearly  violate  the  principles  of 
fedei-alism  and  the  separation  of  powers 
outlined  by  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States.  To  do  so  under  the  guise 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  'ap- 
propriate le'uslation"  ur.dcr  the  I5ta 
anieadment  is  to  give  th.at  article  a  posi- 
tion of  superiority  to  other  constitution- 
al principles.  Certainly.  Congress  mSiy 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  l,5ii-i 
amendment,  but  it  cannot  do  .so  in  a 
manner  directly  contrary  to  and  incon- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  most  precious  concepts  of 
EnnlLsh  jurispi-udence,  Mr.  President,  is 
tlie  princijjlc  that  society  should  be  ruled 
by  a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
As  our  .strongest  weapon  a-^ainst  com- 
munism, we  advance  and  promote  the 
rule  of  law;  to  take  pride,  and  justifia- 
bly .so,  that  no  man  should  be  given  power 
to  act  arbitrarily  or  without  restraint. 
Yet  the  pending  bill  would  grant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the'  United  States 
the  powei-  to  make  determinations  and 
to  take  action  not  subject  to  appeal  or 
judicial  review. 

Section  4(b)  specifically  provides  that 
a  determination  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Director  of  the  Census  imdrr  that 
subsection,  or  under  .section  6  ".sliall  be 
final  and  effective  upon  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register."  Both  sections 
mentioned  require  factual  and  subjective 
determinations,  but  power  is  given  to  two 
individuals  to  make  these  determina- 
tions, free  of  any  review  or  restraint.  It 
is  no  salvation  for  the  constitutionality 
of  tliis  provision  to  state  that  the  power 
thus  granted  will  not  be  abused,  for  as 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  so  clearly 
stated: 

The  constitutionality  of  a  measure  de- 
pends, not  on  the  degree  of  its  exercise,  but 
on  its  principle.  (The  Prondcnce  Bank  v. 
Billings  ct  al.,  23  U.S.  514  (1830)  .) 

A  government  limited  only  by  the  dis- 
cretionary exercise  of  power  by  individ- 
ual holders  is  not  a  government  of  law 
but  a  government  of  men.  Under  the 
bill  now  being  considei-ed,  the  Attorney 
General  is  given  such  power — restrained 
only  by  his  discretion. 

The  fourth  principle  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Corwin  as  a  determining  factor  on 
IJic  oiTectivencss  of  restraint  on  govern- 
mental action  was  "the  no  longer  prev- 
alent substantive  doctrine  of  due 
process  of  law  and  attendant  concep- 
tions of  liberty."  By  this  sta'ement. 
Dr.  Coi'win  meant  the  incrcasin'-'  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  ofjhe  Supreme  Court 
to  invalidate  legislation,  not  on  substan- 
tive grounds  but  rather  in  terms  of  gov- 
ernmental infringement  with  the  basic 
liberties  protected  by  the  Constitution. 
In  other  woids,  the  Court  is  now  dis- 
posed to  look  to  the  real  effect  of  legis- 
lation; if  basic  liberties  are  infringed, 
the  statute  will  be  struck  down. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  S.  156? 
cleai'ly  violates  the  meaning  of  the  due 
process  of  law  clause.  While  the  Court 
has    extended    the    protection   of   that 
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c'ausc  to  embrace  many  basic  liberties,  it 
is  now  proposed  that  the  Congress  take 
from  certain  States  their  unquestioned 
constitutional  authority  to  prescribe 
voter  qualifications.  This  action  would 
be  taken,  not  after  a  judicial  determina- 
tion and  a  finding  of  guilt,  but  on  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  statistical  formula 
and  a  factual  determination  of  condi- 
Uons  which  had  existed  in  the  past. 
This  is  a  clear  denial  of  due  process, 
which  the  learned  Daniel  Wcb.ster  de- 
fined as  "a  law  which  hears  before  it 
condemns;  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry, 
and  renders  judgment  cnly  after  trial." 
Under  section  4  of  the  bill,  there  will  be 
no  hearing:  there  will  be  no  inquii-y ;  and 
there  will  be  no  trial.  But  judgment 
will  be  pronounced  against  certain  Slates 
upon  passage  of  the  bill— a  judgment 
that  tho.se  States  are  automatically 
guilty,  not  on  the  basis  of  present  acts 
but  on  the  basis  of  facts  which  existed 
during  the  month  of  November  1964. 
Net  one  charge  need  be  brought  against 
those  States,  nor  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
presented;  without  trial  or  hearing  or 
judicial  proceeding  of  any  kind,  these 
States  would  be  automatically  found 
guilty.  There  is  no  consistency.  Mr. 
President,  with  .such  a  law  and  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process. 

There  are  many  othei  sections  of  the 
bill,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  briefly 
discussed  today,  that  raise  serious  con- 
stitutional questions.  Section  9,  for  ex- 
ample, recites  that  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
requirements  of  certain  States  violate 
the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  to 
vote.  On  the  basis  of  that  evidence,  a 
directed  verdict  is  sought  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  notwithstanding  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  does  not  possess  evidence  to  prove 
^such  a  case.  In  addition,  section  4  would 
"deny  to  the  affected  States  the  right  to 
seek  judicial  relief  in  the  appropriate 
Federal  courts,  but  instead  would  require 
those  States  to  present  their  case  in  the 
Diiti-ict  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
I'ombia.  This  constitutes  nothing  less 
than  an  indictment  against  every  court 
in  the  land  except  the  appointed  tribunal 
in  Washington. 

Endless  time  could  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  vmconstitutionality  of 
these  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President.  Because  those  of  us  op- 
posed to  the  bill  have  been  denied  this 
o.oportunity,  however,  let  me  summarize 
my  objections  to  S.  1564  in  this  mamier: 

First,  it  presumes  the  guilt  of  certain 
States,  not  on  the  basis  of  evidence  pre- 
sented in  a  judicial  proceeding  that  those 
States  ai-e  presently  violating  the  15th 
amendment,  but  on  the  basis  of  an  arbi- 
trar>-  stati.stical  finding  of  facts  which 
fxisted  in  the  past:  second,  on  the  basis 
of  that  presumption,  certain  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  suspended  so  as  to 
deny  the  rights  of  the  States  to  estab- 
lish voter  qualifications  and  require- 
ments. First,  the  presumption  is  invalid, 
and  second.  Congress  does  not  have  the 
suthority  to  suspend  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution  at  any  time  for  any 
reason.  Herein  lie  the  fatal  defects  of 
this  proposal. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  only  one  issue 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  not  whether 
51  Senators  believe  this  bill  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  voting  rights  of  all  citizens; 
nor  is  it  a  question,  in  the  abstract,  of 
whether  the  Congress  cannot  enforce 
,the  15th  amendment.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  bill,  S.  1564,  incor- 
porates methods  which  may  be  consid- 
ered "appropriate  legislation"  under 
.section  2  of  the  15th  amendment.  If  it 
exceeds  the  grant  of  authority  to  Con- 
gress under  that  section,  or  if  it  conflicts 
with  ether  specific  constitutional  pro- 
visions which,  might  be  given  equal 
v.-eight,  it  is  not  appropriate  legislation 
and  is  unconstitutional. 

In  plain  and  simple  language.  Mr. 
President,  I  can  only  conclude  that  it  is 
a  bad  bill.  It  procwses  that  which  is  far 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
under  the  15th  amendment.  It  violates 
many  principles  of  our  constitutional 
system,  and  it  would  deny  to  certain 
States  their  historic  and  inherent  rights 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  other 
rights. 

Still,  we  are  told  that  we  must  enact 
the  bill  because  there  is  a  great  need  for 
new  voting  legislation.  But  need  is  not 
the  test  of  constitutionality,  and  great 
.social,  economic,  or  political  crises  do  not 
provide  legislative  authority  not  granted 
by  the  Constitution.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  great  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  it  stated  in  A.L.A.  Schcchter  Poul- 
try Corp.  ct  al.  V.  United  States.  295  U.S. 
495,  55  S.  St.  847,  79  L.  Ed.  1570  (1935), 
that: 

Extraordinary  conditions  may  call  for  ex- 
traordinary remedies.  But  the  argument, 
necessnrily  stops  short  of  an  attempt  to  jus- 
tify action  which  lies  outside  the  sphere 
of  constitutional  authority.  Extraordinary 
conditions  do  not  create  or  enlarge  constitu- 
tional power.  The  Constitution  established 
a  national  goternment  with  powers  deemed 
to  be  adequate,  as  they  have  proved  to  be 
both  in  war  and  peace,  but  these  powers  of 
the  National  Government  are  limited  by  the 
constitutional  grants.  Those  who  act  under 
these  grants  are  not  at  liberty  to  transcend 
the  imposed  limits  because  they  believe  more 
or  different  power  is  necessary. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  these  words. 
Mr.  Pi-esident.  Look  not  at  extraordi- 
nary conditions  which  existed  in  recent 
weeks,  but  look  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me,  on 
my  own  time? 

Mr.  STENNTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  fine  and  able 
speech  he  has  just  made,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  reference  to  the  case 
of  Ex  parte  Milligan. 

I  have  long  bel.eved  that  the  speech 
which  Jeremiah  S.  Black  made  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
representing  Milligan  was  the  most  mag- 
nificent speech  in  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  ju- 
dicial procedures — and  I  use  the  word 
■•Anglo-Saxon"  because  I  include  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Wales  along  with 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  that  magnificent  as  Mr. 
Black's  speech  was.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  assuredly,  in  his  speech 
today,  proved  himself  worthy  in  every 


way  to  be  associated  with  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  in  the  latter's  speech  made  on  be- 
half of  Ex  parte  Milligan. 

Mr.  STENNLS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  very  much  for  his  most 
generous  words.  He  is  verj'  capable  and 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject.  He  made 
an  excellent  speech  today. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  judgment 
has  already  been  made.  The  decision 
has  been  rendered.  No  more  testimony 
can  be  heard. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  flcwr. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  25  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARK\L\N.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  are  operating  under  the  time 
limitation  of  cloture,  I  will  summarize  my 
opposition  to  this  unconstitutional  and 
trifearranted  bill.  At  the  same  time  I 
wul  comment  on  the  recent  additions  or 
amendments  that  have  been  added  to  it. 
At  the  outset,  however,  I  want  to  re- 
iterate the  fact  that  neither  in  this 
speech  nor  in  any  of  the  debate  thus  far 
have  I  once  expressed  opposition  to  the 
right  of  any  qualified  person  to  vote.  I 
just  think  that  voter  qualifications 
should  be  set  by  the  State,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

1  have  opposed  this  measure  quite  ac- 
tively from  the  start.  This  includes 
speeches,  floor  amendnients,  and  pro- 
pcfcals  made  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  cut  back  at  least  some  of  the 
extreme  provisions  of  the  bill.  Briefly 
summarized,  my  opposition  argimients 
follow : 

First.  The  bill  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause the  right  to  vote  is  not  derived 
frcm  the  Constitution;  it  is  a  State  mat- 
ter. This  bill  is  predicated  purely  and 
simply  on  the  false  premise  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  take  over  the  ques- 
tion of  voting. 

Second.  The  bill  is  designed  to  punish 
the  South  and  the  South  only.  This  is 
regional  and  punitive  legislation — not 
national  legislation.  Congress  should 
concern  itself  with  matters  on  a  national 
basis. 

Third.  Under  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress can  pass  no  bill  of  attainder;  that 
is  to  say  it  cannot  p>oint  a  finger  at  any 
single  individual  or  any  State  and  say 
that  you  are  guilty.  The  Constitution 
states  that  this  must  be  done  by  the 
courts.  Nevertheless,  this  bill  does  ex- 
actly that  in  unmistakable  terms. 

Fourth.  Congress  can  pass  no  ex  post 
facto  law  under  the  Constitution.  Yet 
this  bill  is  definitely  ex  post  facto  because 
it  is  based  on  what  took  place  in  the 
prc;:dential  election  of  November  1964. 
No  intent  or  fact  of  discrimination  is  re- 
quired. It  goes  into  effect  through  a  cold 
mathematical  formula  of  50  percent  in 
registration  or  voting,  thereby  punishing 
States,  counties,  and  cities  for  something 
of  which  they  had  no  knowledge  at  the 
t'me  it  took  place.  Innocence  is  thereby 
turned  into  guilt  by  an  ex  post  facto 
retroactive  law. 

Fifth.  The  bill  places  ministerial  or 
administrative  functions  on  a  pinnacle 
above  the  courts.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  given  an  enormous  amount  of 
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power,  and  the  South  is  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  his  discretion.  This  is  some- 
what similar  to  Reconstruction  days 
when  arbitrary  Federal  officials  regulated 
both  personal  and  property  rights  in  the 
South.  The  bill  can  lead  us  into  an- 
oLhcr  •'tragic  era." 

Sixth.  Our  lines  of  distinction  be- 
tween legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial functions  of  government  are  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  tliis  confused 
measure.  It  is  as  though  our  accepted 
principles  in  these  fields  were  all  thrown 
together  in  one  ball  and  then  tossed  out 
the  window.  All  of  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  punishing  the  South  for  an  outburst 
of  emotionalism  occasioned  by  mass 
demonstrations  purposely  put  on  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  this  bill.  The  prece- 
dents that  this  can  establish  are  untold 
and  may  never  be  rectified.  We  are 
acting  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  are 
casting  aside  our  most  treasured  gifts 
of  the  past — our  bastions  of  safety  and 

balance — the  precious  heritage  of  a  bal- 
anced form  of  government. 

Seventh.  The  yoke  of  bondage  im- 
posed by  this  bill,  which  would  send  in 
Federal  examiners  to  run  State  and  local 
registrations  and  oversee  elections,  can- 
not be  throuTi  off  properly  by  compliance. 
Thei-e  is  a  5-year  moratorium  on  State 
laws  in  court  proceedings  and  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion can  remain  rather  indefinitely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
recent  amendment  of  May  25  affords 
an  escape  clause  fortunately,  but  liti- 
gants must  go  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  shoulder  the  burden  of  proof  in 
court. 

Eighth.  Congress,  under  the  present 
poll  tax  provisions  of  the  bill,  is  attempt- 
ing to  constitute  itself  a  factfinding  juiy 
without  sufficient  evidence  before  it.  It 
is  imploring  the  Supreme  Court  to  out- 
law poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  of  voting 
when  the  Coui't  has  stated  already  that 
a  State  may  imp>ose  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  if  it  so  choses.  This 
is  unconstitutional  both  in  substance  and 
in  procedure.  It  should  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  Congress  to  stoop  to  such  a 
ridiculous  level. 

Ninth.  The  bill  will  foster  and  pro- 
mote a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Side  by  side  in  at  least  two 
States  there  will  be  counties  in  totally 
unequal  status  as  to  literacy  tests  and 
other  election  procedures  that  have  been 
approved  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  this  subject  I  will  allot  myself  ad- 
ditional time  and  go  into  more  detail. 

As  originally  drawn,  it  would  appear 
from  available  statistics  that  the  bill 
would  apply  to  6  Southern  States, 
Ala.ska.  and  34  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Judiciarj'  Committee  added 
the  20-percent  provisions  on  line  10  of 
page  6  which  would  appear  to  release 
Virginia  and  Alaska  as  States  from  the 
bill  because,  I  understand  that  Vir- 
ginia's voting-age  Negro  ix>pulation  is 
18.9  percent  of  the  total  voting-age  popu- 
lation. At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
cover  several  cities  and  cotmties  in  Vir- 
ginia where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population  voted  last  Novem- 
ber in  the  i}jesidential  election,  and 
wherein  more  than  20  percent  of  the 


adult  population  Is  nonwhite.  I  simply 
point  this  out  with  no  malico  whatsoever 
to  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
but  merely  to  show  that  this  bill  if  en- 
acted into  law  will  not  only  puni.sh 
merely  a  section  of  the  Nation,  the  South. 
but  it  can  cause  great  confusion  and  in- 
equalities within  a  sinr:le  State  when  one 
county  or  city  is  affected  and  the  ex- 
aminers move  in.  v.hile  another  and  per- 
haps an  adjacent  county  or  city  would 
not  be  touched. 

The  fundamental  thin'^  to  consider, 
however,  is  that  the  machinery  of  the 
bill  starts  into  motion  not  on  the  basic 
premise  of  discrimination,  whicli  could 
happen  anywhere  in  tlie  United  Slates, 
but  it  starts  by  virtue  of  mere  pcrcentac;cs 
and  the  fact  that  a  test  or  device  was 

maintained.  Once  the  bill  becomes  ap- 
plicable by  these  cold  and-  unjust  stand- 
ards, then  it  appears  that  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  is  presumed  to  be  :'\iilty 
until  it  gets  down  on  its  knees  and  comes 

into  the  Federal  courts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  proves  its  innocence  or  the 
nonapplicability  of  the  law. 

This  is  a  plain  reversal  of  our  theory 
of  justice  that  there  is  a  presumption  of 
innocence  until  guilt  is  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  At  the  .same  time,  it 
is  asking  too  much  of  a  State  to  ask  it  to 
bow  down  and  conform  to  the  most  pe- 
culiar judicial  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  The  Judiciary  Committee  chant;ed 
the  court  structure  part  of  the  original 
bill  considerably,  but  it  still  leaves  an 
unbalanced  and  hard  to  understand 
court  procedure  authorized  by  the  bill. 
I  question  the  soundness  of  these  pro- 
cedures, and  I  most  seriously  qttestion 
tampering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  U.S. 
district  court  in  one  part  of  the  Nation 
and  leaving  the  other  courts  of  similar 
jurisdictions  untouched  because  the  bill 
purposely  does  not  apply  to  them.  For 
example,  no  declaratory  judgments  or 
injunctions  against  enforcement  can  be 
issued  in  any  court  except  in  a  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
court  of  appeals,  according  to  section 
14ib) ,  page  20 — star  print. 

This  is  designed  expressly  and  obvi- 
ously to  avoid  southern  Federal  judges; 
men  who  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  who  can  be  impeached  if 
they  deserve  It.  Moreover,  if  a  State  or 
subdivision  wishes  to  contest  the  appli- 
cability of  this  bill  to  it  under  section 
4^a)  in  district  court  in  tine  District  of 
Columbia,  it  has  to  allege  and  prove  non- 
discriminatory practices  in  votintr  for  a 
period  of  5  years  or  resort  to  tiie  5 C -per- 
cent escape  clau.se  under  the  May  25 
amendment  on  page  19,  and  in  that  case, 
the  court  retains  jurisdiction  for  5  years. 
While  the  South  is  the  chief  target  of  , 
this  bill,  many  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try might  not  be  pleased  witli  the  prece- 
dents of  this  provision  as  well  as  several 
other  provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  point  out  specifically  that  in 
section  12'^d»,  page  18  of  this  bill,  the 
Attorney  General  can  go  into  any  appro- 
priate U.S.  district  court  for  injunctions 
and  preventive  relief,  well  armed  with 
the  stringent  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
at  the  same  time,  citizens  and  political 
entities  other  than  the  United  States 
cannot.    They  must  come  to  the  District 


of  Columbia  for  this  type  of  relief.  This 
is  arbitrai-y.  rank  discrimination,  if  a 
Federal  court  is  good  enough  for  the 
United  States,  it  is  pood  enough  for  its 
citizens  and  for  aggrieved  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  I  trust  tliat 
the  Senate  will  correct  this  proposed  in- 
justice— this  condemnation  by  the 
United  States  of  its  own  Federal  court 
.system  and  structure,  and  I  submitted 
amendments  to  no  avail  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  drafted  and  redrafted  .sev- 
eral times  as  the  bill  was  substituted  by 
anotlier  substitute. 

I  oppo.sed  the  three  civil  rights  bills 
pa.-^scd  in  1957,  1960,  and  in  1964.  It  wa.s 
my  view  after  the  Ion",  battles  of  those  3 
years,  in  which  I  was  engaged  most  ac- 
tively, that  the  field  of  voting  rights  was 

one  of  the  niost  heavily  covered  fields  in- 
volved. 

Law  after  law  has  been  written  and 
passed  and  then  revised  to  fit  the  alleged 
needs  of  the  moment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  somewhat  curious  to  .see  how 
far  the  Supreme  Court  would  apply  what 
had  been  written  into  law,  and  how 
vi'i'orously  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
various  civil  rights  organizations  would 
utilize  all  the  many  and  powerful  le^al 
remedies  that  Congress  had  given  tliem. 
I  did  not  have  the  time  to  draw  any 
sound  conclusions  after  the  1964  act. 
liowcver,  because  the  in.stant  bill  wa? 
tin-own  at  us  without  sufficient  use  of 
existing  law  and  without  a  bona  fide  ef- 
fort to  try  it  out  and  come  back  to  Con- 
H'Tess  and  show  that  it  would  not  worlc. 
This  is  the  sad  but  true  case  in  this  type 
of  legislation. 

I  knew  that  some  important  Federal 
ca.ses  were  pending  on  the  scope  of  ex- 
isting law-  and  the  authority  to  bring 
entire  States  into  court  to  abolish  dis- 
criminatory practices  wherever  they  ex- 
ist. The  agitators,  however,  seemed  to 
prefer  the  course  of  national  publicity 
rather  than  the  course  of  resorting  to  the 
courts  and  exhausting  remedies  under 
existing  law. 

The  ink  had  hardly  dried  on  two 
printed  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  March  8.  1965,  giving  a  veiy  ixiwer- 
ful  and  wide.'?pread  effect  to  existing  laws 
on  voting  rights,  when  S.  1564  was  Intro- 
duced. This  bill  was  introduced  on 
March  18,  apparently  in  the  attitude  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  allowing  a 
whole  sovereion  State  to  be  sued  to  pro- 
tect the  voting  rights  of  Negroes  were 
not  .efficient. 

These  cases  give  very  powerful  meth- 
ods of  using  the  courts  and  not  Federal 
registrars  or  examiners  to  settle  voting 
rights  matters.  I  speak  of  the  two 
cases,  U.S.  v.  Mississippi  et  ah  No.  73 
380  U.S.  128.  and  Loiiisimia  et  al.  v.  U.S. 
No.  67  380  US.  145,  both  decided  March 
3, 1965,  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  our  Mr.  Justice  Blacks 
opinion  in  the  Louisiana  case: 

It  also  was  certainly  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  the  District  Court's  discretion  to 
order  reports  to  be  made  every  month  con- 
cerning the  registration  of  voters  in  these 
21  parishes. 

In  other  words,  the  court  could  en- 
force nondiscrimination  in  21  parishes 
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and  in  other  parishes  as  well  if  discrimi- 
nation existed. 

I  do  not  cite  these  cases  in  any  sense 
that  I  approve  or  endorse  them.  I  cite 
them  to  show  that  present  law  can  be 
b'oadiv  applied,  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
•leais  constitutional  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not- 
completely  tear  down  our  traditions  of 
government  and  our  form  of  government. 

Tne  present  bill  would  do  just  that. 
and  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  not  .someday  agreeing  with 
mv  statement  here  today.  If  th  s  bill 
passes  and  the  Court  does  otherwise,  it 
vill  be  aboli-shing  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  Stntes  to  establish  voting  qualifica- 
tioiis  and  it  will  be  approving  powers  for 
Congress  far  beyond  the  contemplated 

scope  of  the  Constitution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  March  8,  did  not  abolish  lit- 
eracy tests.  It  merely  stated  that  the 
discriminator^'  use  of  these  tests  as  be- 

t-een  whites  and  Negroes  has  to  stop 
and  whole  States  can  be  brought  in  as 
defendants  to  bring  this  into  reality. 

The  present  bill  condemns  literacy 
tests,  in  fact  it  suspends  them.  The  Su- 
preme Court  for  years  has  affirmed  these 
tests  as  a  reasonable  exercise  of  a  State's 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  voters. 

In  the  case  of  Lassitcr  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Electors.  360  U.S.  45 
June  8,  1959,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
North  Carolina's  literacy  test  laws  re- 
quiring that  a  voter  "be  able  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Engli.sh  language." 

The  Court  condemned  literacy  tests 
that  have  been  employed  as  "a  device  to 
ma'ice  raci.Tl  discrimination  easy."  but 
found  that  this  was  not  the  case  in  North 
Carolina. 

I  quote  from  the  Court's  opinion: 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the"  conditions 
\;nder  which  the  rights  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised. 

Literacy  and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex  as  reports  around  the 
^orld  show.  In  our  society  where  news- 
papers, periodicals,  books  and  other  printed 
tr.rater  canvass  and  debate  campaign  issues, 
a  State  mlcht  conclude  that  only  those  who 
are  literate   should   exercise    the    franchise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  flagrantly 
and  directly  violates  the  recognition  that 
the  Court  gave  expressly  in  this  case  only 
6  years  ago  the  right  of  a  State,  and  not 
the  Federal  Government,  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  This  right 
is  stated  clearly  in  article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  15th  amend- 
ment docs  not  diminish  it  to  the 
extent  that  Congress,  and  certainly  not  a 
Federal  agency,  can  set  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. We  might  observe  also  that  the 
Lassiter  case  is  not  in  line  with  the 
amendment  adopted  May  20  allowing 
Puerto  Ricanc  in  New  York  to  vote  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  cannot  read  or 
^rite  the  English  language. 

According  to  this  bill,  whenever  the 
Attorney  General  moves  in  on  the  50- 
percent  rule  set  forth  in  section  4(b>, 
page  6,  then  the  rights  of  a  State  cease. 
The  drafters  of  the  original  bill  made 
an  attempt  to  stick  to  constitutionality 


on  line  8  of  page  5  of  that  bill,  when  they 
required  a  Federal  examiner  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  unregistered  person 
had  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
State  law.  But  then  they  added  the 
words  "in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  undei ,  section  6'b)." 

Section  6(b)  on  page  7  of  the  original 
bill  authorized  the  Civil  Service  Comn^s- 
sion  to  issue  regulations  governing  ex- 
aminers hearing  cases.  It  provided  that 
the  Commission,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  "in.struct  ex- 
aminers concerning  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  hst.ng." 

In  other  words,  under  the  original  bill, 
the  Commission  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  determme  voter  qualifications, 
which  the  Constitution  says  that  the 

states  can  determine.  Outwardly  sec- 
tion 6<b>  appeared  to  b3  only  a  proce- 
dural section,  but  any  intelligent  lawyer 
could  readily  see  that  adding  the  word 
qualifications  in  line  22  changed  it  from 

merely  procedural  to  substantive,  as  well, 
and  I  thought  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. I  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Comm^:ttee  against  this  bill,  and  I  told 
them  that  this  provision  was  quite  fla- 
grantly unconstitutional.  They  changed 
the  section  and  deleted  the  specific  lan- 
guage that  I  opposed.  I  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  have  the  Senate  further  amend 
the  bill  to  make  it  immistakably  clear 
that  State  law  must  be  follov.-ed. 

Tire  Commission  may  now  instruct  ex- 
aminers under  section  8<b)  on  State  laws 
net  inconsistent  witii   the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  both  as  to  quahfying  to  vote  and 
as  to  loss  of  eligibility.    Thus,  by  admin- 
istrative action,  arbitrary  rulings  can  be 
made  on  the  const.tutionality  of  State 
laws.     This  merely  adds  to  the  hopeless 
confusion  of  the  bill.    Under  this  provi- 
sion, examiners  become  judges  and  the 
Commission  becomes  a   Supreme  Court 
issuing  rules  and  orders  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  State  laws.    If  it  be  the  intent 
of  the  bill  to  appoint  judges,  it  should  so 
state,    I  want  the  lawyers  of  the  Nation 
to  join  me  in  noting  that  administrative 
officials  carrying  out  regulations  are  not 
judges,   and  they   and   their   superiors 
should  not  be  clothed  with  judicial  pow- 
ers.    Also,   I  would  like  to   ask  where 
there   are   any   provisions   spelling   out 
what  constitutes  due  process  of  law  in 
the  many  matters  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  bill. 
Since  the  bill  is  one  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment,  I  am  afraid  that  the  draft- 
ers forgot  about  due  process  of  law  under 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments.    Future 
litigation  will  probably  show  what  I  am 
talking  about  in  this  instance. 

Another  section  showing  that  the 
rights  of  a  State  cease  when  the  ex- 
aminers move  in  is  section  5,  page  7. 
Here  a  State  would  be  relatively  helpless 
even  as  to  the  power  of  its  State  legis- 
lature. If  any  new  law  on  voting,  sub- 
stantive or  procedural,  is  enacted  after 
the  examiners  move  in,  it  cannot  go  into 
full  effect  tmtil  it  is  approved  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
unless  the  Attorney  General,  after  being 
consulted,  enters  no  objection.  This,  to 
me,  is  outrageous.  The  Federal  judici- 
ary of  one  single  jurisdiction  and  the 


Attorney  General  are  to  act  as  a  third 
branch  of  a  State  legislature.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  to  have  veto  power 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State.  This  unconstitu- 
tional provision  is  contrai-y  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States 
and  to  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government. 

I  expect  that  someone  would  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  bod'ly,  if  he  had  even 
suTge-sted  that  a  State  legislature  could 
not  effectuate  its  laws  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  court  and  an  officer 
of    the    Federal    Government.     Montes- 
quieu and  John  Locke  would  probably 
throw  up  theT  hands  in  disgust  in  trying 
to    understand    wherein    the    proposal 
would  fit  into  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  as  between  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment.   I  asked  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee   to    delete    this    section.     They 
modified    it    slightly    instead.      Senator 
Ervin  of  North  Carolir.a  and  I  both  tried 
in  vain  to  amend  the  bill  by  eliminating 
this  unjust  re\'iew  of  a  change  in  State 
law. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  added  a 
provision  on  page  6,  line  16,  of  the  bill, 
making  the  bill  applicable  whenever  25 
percent  of  the  voting  age  persons  of  a 
race  or  color  in  a  State  are  not  regis- 
tered. The  Attorney  General  has  the 
discretion  of  asking  for  a  population 
survey  on  which  enforcement  would 
rest.  In  other  words.  Federal  machinery 
and  Federal  personnel  can  take  over  the 
administration  of  registering  and  voting 
in  a  State  merely  because  25  percent  of 
the  members  of  a  race  did  not  register. 
This  is  arbitrary  legislation.  It  accuses 
a  State  of  guilt  by  blaming  it  without 
even  a  formal  charge  of  discrimination. 
The  bill  itself  presumes  discrimination. 
Laws  in  this  country  are  not  supposed 
to  do  that.  This  blanket  indictment  of 
a  race  of  people  and  a  State,  at  the  same 
time  is  tantamount  to  a  bill  of  attainder, 
which  is  prohibited  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  committee  also  added  a  provision 
to  the  already  onerous  original  bill  au- 
thorizing "poll  w-atchers"  or  persons 
representing  the  examiner  to  be  present 
to  observe  balloting  procedures  and  vot- 
ing tabulations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  put  in  added  criminal  penal- 
ties for  coercion  under  persuasion  and 
intimidation  as  well  as  for  election  fraud. 
The  substitute  bill — amendment  No. 
124 — authorized  court-appointed  poll 
watchers.  On  the  floor  an  amendment 
passed  authorizing  an  unlimited  amount 
of  poll  watchers  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

To  me.  this  is  extending  the  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  entirely  too  far 
in  State  affairs.  In  a  purely  local  or 
State"  election.  Congress,  in  this  bill,  is 
presuming  that  there  is  sufficient  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  in  a  heretofore  State 
controlled  field  to  supervise  it  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  to  send  people  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  violating  Federal  law. 
Criminal  laws  must  be  strictly  construed. 
I  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  going  this  far  down 
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into  local  affairs  with  criminal  penal- 
ties. Moreover,  I  think  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  wrong,  clearly  wrong. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  present  vot- 
ing rights  laws  in  the  civil  rights  bills 
arc  constitutional.  For  reference,  I  refer 
to  an  article  In  the  March  1963  edi- 
tion of  the  "Yale  Law  Journal"  by  the 
noted  editors  entitled  "The  Federal  Re- 
feree Plan  and  Alteration  of  State  Vot- 
ing Standards,"  especially  at  page  777 
and  the  footnotes  and  cases  cited.  There, 
able  legal  scholars  raised  questions  con- 
cerning what  Congress  had  even  dor.e  by 
that  tinie,  and  they  stated: 

Although  Congress  mny  have  some  power 
to  affect  voting  qualifications  in  Fcdcr.il  elec- 
tions, as  to  State  elections  only  the  riglit  to 
be  exempt  from  discrimination  comes  ircm 
the  Federal  Coustitution. 

This  bill  is  not  a  bill  to  exempt  persons 
from  discrimination.  It  is  a  bill  to  pun- 
ish Stat^es  and  subdivisions  without  proof 
of  discrimination. 

The  whole  theory  of  this  bill  contra- 
dicts the  concept  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  stated 
clearly  in  article  I.  section  2.  the  States 
reserved  the  power  to  estabUsh  the  quali- 
fications of  voters.  This  concept  has 
been  approved  time  and  again  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  McPhcr- 
son  V.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1.  at  page  35, 
1892,  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Fuller,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated. this  doctrine  in 
unmistakable  terms. 

The  McPherson  case  was  decided  in 
1892.  Forty-five  years  later  the  Su- 
preme Coui-t  reiterated  this  doctrine  in 
a  case  which  I  have  already  cited  on  this 
floor  in  the  poll  tax  debate  but  which 
is  so  much  in  point  against  this  whole 
bill  that  I  cite  it  again — Breedlove  v. 
Suttles,  302  U.S.  277.  1937  at  page  283: 

Privilege  of  voting  Is  not  derived  from  the 
United  States  and.  save  as  restrained  by  the 
15th  and  19th  amendments  and  other  pro- 
visions oi  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  State 
may  condition  suffrage  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate (citing  six  previous  Supreme  Court 
decisions ) . 

The  language  of  the  Breedlove  case  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  and  to  its  many  uncon- 
stitutional and  unusual  provisions. 

I  have  also  mentioned  before  another 
case  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  only 
a  lit-tle  over  2  months  ago,  but  its  lan- 
guage is  also  so  appropriate  for  general 
opposition  to  this  bill  that  I  reiterate  it. 
In  Carrington  v.  Rasli,  380  U.S.  89, 
March  1,  1965,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in 
the  majority  opinion,  stated: 

Texas  has  unquestioned  power  to  Im- 
pose reasonable  residence  restriciions  on  the 
availability  of  the  ballot.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  either  of  the  historic  fanction  of  the 
States  to  establish,  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, other  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  Indeed,  "the  States  have  long 
been  held  to  have  broad  powers  to  determine 
the  conditions  uiider  which  the  right  of  suf- 
frage may  be  exercised." 

The  above  quotation  brings  the  long- 
standing position  of  the  Supreme  Court 
up  to  date.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  most 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  and 
wliy  Congress,  in  a  wave  of  mass  demon- 
stration emotionalism,  feels  that  it  can 


arrogate  unto  it.sclf  .something  that  was 
never  taken  away  from  file  States  in 
the  first  place  and  attemiit  to  use  it  In 
so  abusive  a  manner. 

There  is  one  major  and  ba.sic  tliought 
in  my  mind  tliar  has  occasinMied  the  cer- 
tainly wilh  which  I  have  oppo.scd,  and 
am  opposing,  this  bill:  That  is  that  our 
Government  was  not  c.'itabllhcd  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  taking  ;»way  from  the 
States  the  control  of  the  ri.'^jit  of  .sutlrage. 
This  basic  concept  was  not  altered  siiili- 

ciently  t^'  the  15th  amendment  to  v  ar- 
rant this  b;ll. 

In  the  Fcc'erali.^t  Papers— Fedoral:;^t 
No.  52 — we  find  a  discu3sic>n  of  wliy 
article  I.  section  2,  giving  puffrafc  con- 
trol in  Federal  eloc lions  a3  to  qualifica- 
tions of  elcctor.s  to  the  Statts.  was  placed 
in  the  Constitution.  The  following  quo- 
tation is  most  important : 

The  definition  of  the  rlHrlitj  of  FUtTrago  is 
very  justly  rci^arded  as  a  fiinciimental  article 
of  republican  government.  Tt  have  reduced 
the  diiicrent  qualilicationa  io  the  aillercnt 
Staces  to  one  uniform  rule  Would  probubly 
h;.ve  been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of  tiie 
States  as  it  would  have  been  <iifficuU  to  the 
Convention. 

In  other  v%ords,  our  FouQdini:;  Fathers 
considered  the  point  of  this  bill  and  de- 
cided against  it  because  tlicy  felt  that 
the  States  would  object.  I  nui;ht  add  to 
that  the  thought  that  the  Constitution  in 
my  opinion  would  not  have  been  ratified 
had  a  uniform  voting  qualification  been 
in  it  or  had  any  arbitrary  control  over 
the  power  of  State  legislatures  been  given 
the  Federal  Govermnent  in  the  field  of 
voting  qualifications. 

That  is  definitely  one  side  of  the  coin, 
and  it  should  be  considered  here  and 
now. 

On  the  other  side  we  hear  the  various 
arguments  that  the  15th  amendment  su- 
perseded this  concept.  The  history  of 
that  amendment  shows  otherwise,  and 
moreover  the  17th  amendment  was 
adopted  after  the  15th  amendment  and 
used  the  same  language  as  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  basic  Constitution.  I  have 
checked  some  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  15th  amendment  and  I  find  that 
the  Senate  added  to  the  words  "race  or 
color"  a  provision  to  ban  discrimination 
based  on  "nativity,  property,  and  edu- 
cation." 

When  this  provision  reacbed  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  roilcall  vote  ensued 
and  on  Febioiary  15,  1869.  the  House  re- 
fused by  a  vote  of  133  to  37  to  accept 
this  version — Congressional  Globe,  49ih 
Congress.  3d  session.  Fcbruaty  15.  1869. 
page  1226.  In  turn  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  amendment,  and  tlie  debates  in 
the  Senate  show  that  it  was  aware  that 
it  was  yielding  to  the  House  on  this  point, 
particularly  as  to  "education" — Globe, 
page  1639. 

Therefore,  under  no  theory  of  reason- 
ing should  it  be  said  that  Ccxn^n-ess,  which 
submitted  the  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification,  intended  tbat  it  include 
a  ban  on  Uteracy  tests  in  voting  which 
had  been  expressly  deleted. 

In  the  instant  bill  Congrc' s  is  now  ig- 
noring this  history  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 
It  is  also  saying  that  what  the  States  did 
not  authorize  us  to  do,  we  are  now  do- 
ing.   Also,  it  is  saying  thalt  despite  the 


fact  that  our  P'ounding  Fathers  discus.sed 
the  principle  of  this  bill  and  decided  to 
leave  voting  matters  to  the  States,  wo 
arc  now  goin':  to  ca.st  all  this  aside  and 
take  over  the  field  both  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion and  a:;  to  substance. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
profound  respect  for  the  principles  of 
government  on  wliich  this  Nation  \va<; 
founded  that  I  oppose,  and  shall  vote 
against,  this  bill. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.    President.   I  sue- 

pest  the  ab."encc  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clnrk  will  call  the  roll. 

'ill-."-  lef  illative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  .TAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unr-uimous  coii.<^ent  that  the  order  for  the 
qunruni  cull  be  rescinded. 

1  he  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
period  i:t  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
can  best  be  described  as  anticlimatic.  If 
the  final  result  of  the  Senate's  work  on 
this  bill  was  ever  in  question  since  its 
dramatic  iiresentation  by  the  President, 
all  doubts  were  removed  by  the  vote  on 
cloture.  The  time  of  debate  is  now  lim- 
ited, and  the  formality  of  a  final  vote  for 
pas.sase  is  nearly  at  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.'  Mr.  PresideJit,  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  has  been  signally 
u;i;)roductive.  Few,  if  any,  votes  have 
bf  (  n  infiUenced  by  it.  In  fact,  from  all 
appearances,  little  attention  has  bee:i 
paid  to  the  debate.  The  news  media  has 
di.sseminatcd  little  of  the  substance  of 
tlie  debate,  so  that  the  real  issues  in- 
volved m  the  bill  arc  known  and  under- 
stood by  the  public  hardly  at  all. 

It  would  be  naive  to  hope  to  change 
either  the  seemingly  oblivious  disposition 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill,  or  to  hoi>e 
to  make  any  appreciable  progress  toward 
fostering  public  understanding  of  the  bill 
in  the  remaining  hours  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order.  The  Chair  respectfully  re- 
quests that  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
their  staffs  retire  from  the  Chamber  if 
they  must  hold  conferences. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  bills  of  similar 
import  will  again,  in  the  future,  ride  to 
the  Congress  on  a  tidal  wave  of  emotion 
or  simulated  crisis.  In  such  an  event,  it 
is  just  barely  possible  that  some  may  re- 
call the  tragic  experience  which  will  in- 
evitably flow  from  passage  of  this  b.ll 
and  heed  the  warnings  which  here  fall  on 
deaf  cai's. 

The  question  now  before  the  Senate  is 
not  merely  an  Issue  of  good  laws  and  bad 
laws,  which  is  usually  the  crux  of  legis- 
lative decisions.    Bad  laws  are  passed 
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by  all  legislatures  from  time  to  time, 
^'rjd— in  our  time,  more  than  most.  The 
Conj-'ress  has  pa.ssed  laws  which  were  bad 
vjf.cau.se  they  were  impractical;  laws 
which  v;erc  bad  because  they  were  in- 
equitable; laws  which  wr-re  bad  because 
they  v,-ere  extravauant.  Con;ire.ss  ha5 
even  proposed  qonslitutional  amend- 
iTients  which  wei'e  bad  laws,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  adopted. 

The  proposed  Voting  Rijfhtri  Act  of 
19G5  is  a  bad  law,  but  its  .sik'nificance  is 
by  no  mean.5  hinged  on  tiiis  particular 
defect.  As  I  have  said,  all  legislatures 
pass  bad  laws,  for  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  fallible  human  judgment. 

The  real  .significance  of  the  propo.=cd 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  lies  in  tlie  fact 
that  the  ci-ux  of  the  i.ssue  it  presents  to 
the  Congress  is  not  a  question  of  good 
versus  bad  law,  but  rather  a  question  of 
whether  the  rule  of  law  itself  will  pre- 
vail or  be  repudiated.  The  neculiar  evil 
o:  this  bill  lies  in  the  denial  of  the  very 
concept  of  a  government  by  laws  which 
i:s  pas.saL'e  will  involve. 

Ultimate  sovereignty.  insofar  as 
earthly  matters  are  concerned,  rightly 
rests  with  the  people.  This  fact  was  rec- 
ognized when  our  forefathers  freed 
themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  Ens^iish 
Cro^-n.  Thereafter,  in  a  comprchcn.sive 
exerci.se  of  their  soverei'/nty,  the  people, 
acting  through  their  several  States, 
chartered  a  central  government  and  re- 
posed in  it  certain  specified  powers.  The 
charter  itself  was  given  the  status  of  the 
supreme  law,  and  provides  the  basis  for 
all  the  other  laws  by  which  the  Nation 
is  to  be  governed. 

The  Constitution  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  this  or  any  other  Congress  can 
claim  the  right  or  authority  to  enact  leg- 
islation. Except  for  the  Constitution, 
what  we  do  here  is  both  presumptuous 
and  u.surpative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  Constitution  is  the  sole 
so'jrce  for  differentiation  between  a  gov- 
errjnent  of  laws  and  a  government  of 
men.  It  is  on  this  major  dLstinction 
that  self-government,  order,  and  justice 
depend. 

The  Constitution  grants  power  to  the 
Congress  to  pass  good  laws  as  weU  as  bad 
laws,  so  long  as  the  laws  enacted  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  itself. 
Although  bad  laws  have  ill  effects  on  the 
operation  of  our  society,  often  thwart 
justice,  and  imi>ose  inequities  uixjn  the 
people,  they  do  not,  so  long  as  they  are 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress,  impinge  upon  the 
concept  of  a  government  of  laws. 

The  effect  of  passage  of  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  will  be  to  sus- 
pend the  Constitution.  Obviously,  Con- 
iress  has  no  authority  to  suspend  the 
Constitution,  for  its  only  source  of  au- 
thority is  the  Constitution  itself;  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  Congress,  as  to  this 
issue,  at  this  time,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Executive,  and  the  anticipated 
complicity  of  the  Supreme  Court,  does 
have  the  power  to  ignore  or  suspend  the 
Constitution. 

The  contest  on  this  propKJsed  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  demon- 
strated throughout  the  debate,  and,  by 
the  Senate's  action  on  amendments,  has 


been  a  rather  one-sided  contest  between 
power  on  the  one  hand  and  argtunent  of 
constitutional  issues  on  the  other.  There 
has  been,  and,  indeed,  can  be.  no  serious 
argument  that  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  has  no  authority,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  usurp  the  judicial- 
review  authority  of  the  judiciary.  The 
function  of  judicial  review  is  vested  in  the 
judiciarv'.  The  constitutionaUty  of  the 
vci-v-  la\v.s  which  Congress  would  invali- 
date through  passage  of  S.  1564  has  been 
sustained  repeatedly  by  the  Court. 

The  Congress  has  no  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  abrogate  the  equal 
status  of  ."Statehood  by  reducing  some  to 
a  new.  unnamed,  but  inferior,  status. 
There  may  be  and  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
authority  encompa.s.sed  in  the  concept  of 
statehood  under  the  Constitution;  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  singular,  in- 
variable, and  unchangeable  by  any  act 
which  this  or  any  ether  Congress  inight 
pass. 

The  Congre.";s  has  no  authority  imder 
the  Con.stitution  to  place  a  prior  re- 
straint upon  the  enforcement  of  acts  of 
State  legislatures  enacted  pursuant  to 
powers  reser\ed  exclusively  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion grants  Congress  no  veto  power  over 
acts  of  State  legislatures. 

Undeniably,  however,  these  are  the 
powers  which  Congress  purports  to  exer- 
cise in  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

The  bill  purports  to  invalidate  the  im- 
position of  Uteracy  tests  as  a  qualifica- 
tion to  voting  in  certain  statistically 
selected  States.  The  imposition  of 
literacy  tests  as  a  quaUfication  for  voting 
has  repeatedly  been  sustained  by  the 
coiu-ts  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
State  pKJwer  under  the  Constitution. 

Under  this  bill,  Congress  purports  to 
decide  which  States  could,  and  which 
States  could  not,  impose  literacy  tests  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting,  thereby  denying 
to  some  States,  while  leaving  intact  in 
others,  a  specific  and  important  power. 
This  bill  would  impose  a  condition  of 
prior  approval  by  a  court  or  the  Attorney 
General  on  enforcement  of  State  laws 
dealing  with  voting  rights  and  proce- 
dures. 

By  such  an  act,  Congress  would  assume 
to  itself  a  power  of  veto  over  acts  of 
State  legislatures  and  the  same  time  del- 
egate that  power  to  ^ecific  courts,  and 
even  to  an  appointed  official ,  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  will  be  one  act  of 
Congress  which  is  entirely  an  exercise 
of  power  rather  than  an  exercise  of  au- 
thority. The  exercise  of  such  power  is 
incompatible  with  the  Constitution,  and 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  this  bill 
is  only  possible  to  the  extent  that  the 
Constitution  no  longer  applies  or  is  "sus- 
pended." 

The  siisp>ension  of  the  Constitution 
which  will  be  occasioned  by  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  would  not  be  a  mere  temporary  hia- 
tus. The  passage  of  this  bill  would  in- 
volve not  just  putting  the  Constitution 
aside  for  a  moment  while  the  Senate  en- 
gages In  a  roilcall  vote  while  the  House 


concxirs,  and  while  the  President  affixes 
his  signature.  On  the  contrary,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution  which  would 
foUpw  from  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
perisist  throughout  the  life  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  beyond.  So  far  reaching  is 
thmmpact  of  this  proposal,  that  its  effect 
could  probably  never  be  erased  from  the 
society  of  our  posterity. 

Underlying  the  position  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  is  the  inescapable 
implication  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Con.stitution  is  justifiable  on  the  basis 
of  very  extraordinary  circixmstance."?. 
This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  demands  of  expediency  cannot  oth- 
erwi.se  be  comfortably  fulfilled. 

No  circumstances,  however  turbulent, 
or  however  pressing,  can  justify  the 
suspeasion  of  the  Constitution  by  legis- 
lative fiat.  If  the  concept  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  has  any  validity,  the 
concept  must  be  able  to  witlistand  the 
onslaught  of  the  most  turbulent  circum- 
stances. Almost  any  concept  of  govern- 
ment can  survive  the  tranquil  and  har- 
monious times.  The  real  test  of  the  rule 
of  law  comes  from  its  ability  to  with- 
stand the  strains  and  pressures  on  the 
high  end  of  the  spectrum. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  a 
government  of  laws  is  inadequate  to 
withstand  the  requirements  of  difficult 
circumstances,  the  principle  itself  is 
invalid. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  inadequacy  in  a  government  of 
laws. 

If  there  is  need  for  the  Congress  to 
have  the  power  to  pass  legislative  judg- 
ment on  the  constitutionality  of  State 
laws,  there  is  a  means  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  to  accomplish  this  end. 
If  there  is  justification  for  creating 
the  entity  of  a  second-class  statehood,  it 
can  be  accomplished  without  violating 
the  Constitution  itself. 

If  the  need  of  Congress  to  have  a  veto 
power  over  acts  of  State  legislatures  can 
in  fact  be  sustained,  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional means  to  that  end. 

The  alternative  to  suspending  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  alternative  to  a  re- 
jection of  a  government  of  laws,  is  found 
in  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  itself; 
for  the  alternative  to  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Nation  has  witnessed  an  almost 
tmparalleled  display  of  pohtical  power 
by  the  proponents  of  the  proposed  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  They  have  moved 
vi-ith  dispatch,  they  have  proved  in- 
vulnerable to  argument,  aiid  they  have 
brooked  no  delay.  In  a  Senate  which 
was  formerly,  but  lamentably,  no  longer, 
the  most  dehberative  body  in  the  world, 
they  have  imixtsed  cloture  and  termi- 
nated debate  even  in  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  the  treat  of  filibuster.  They 
have  brought  this  proposed  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  a  final  vote  in  this  form- 
erly most  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
before  the  other  House,  known  for  its  dis- 
patch, could  even  get  the  bUl  reported 
from,  committee. 

One  would  presume — with  far  more 
validity  than  have  the  presumptions  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  before  us — that  the 
basis  of  all  political  power  in  the  United 
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states  resides  in  the  people,  themselves 
as  does  sovereignty.  It  would  follow' 
therefore,  that  the  political  power  dis- 
played by  the  proponents  of  the  proposed 
Voting:  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  political  will  and  determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  the  Nation  Ap- 
parently, those  who  support  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1564  hav3  the  requisite  po- 
litical strength  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
Congress  to  exercise  the  power  which  it 
now  clearly  disposes  to  usuip. 

Admittedly,  amending  the  Constitution 
IS  no  easy  matter.  In  the  first  place,  it 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment.  This  require- 
ment should  pose  no  difficulty  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  voting  rights 
act.  for  they  have  aU-eady  mustered  in 
the  Senate  70  votes  to  impose  cloture  on 
the  bill.  Certainly  this  was  a  sufficient 
formidable  display  of  strength. 

For  ratification  of  an  amendment,  the 
affirmative  concuirence  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  is  necessaiy.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  singles  out  only  five 
States  and  portions  of  two  others  for 
punishment  and  demotion,  and  in  view 
of  the  wide  and  enthusiastic  support 
which  surely  must  underlie  the  most  im- 
pressive power  display  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  Senate  there  should  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  adoption  of  an 
authorizing  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Even  if  the  process  required  a  full 
year's  time,  it  could  have  been  consum- 
mated—had it  begun  when  this  bill  was 
presented— without  pennitting  any  in- 
tervening election  to  take  place  prior  to 
the  reform. 

The  constitutional  amendment  process 
was  rejected,  however,  if  it  was  ever  even 
considered.  Perhaps  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  are  aware  that  political 
power  is  a  fleeting  thing  which  crests 
like  a  wave,  only  to  subside  again.  They 
may  reason  with  logic  that  emotions 
cool  with  time.  Or  perhaps  they  recall 
a  lesson  from  "The  Prince."  that  poli- 
ticians should  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot.  It  gives  one  cause  to  wonder,  how- 
ever, how  many  i-ecall  Lord  Acton's  ob- 
servation that  "power  tends  to  corrupt- 
absolute  power  tends  to  comjpt  abso- 
lutely." 

It  may  be  that  this  "suspension"  of  the 
Constitution  will  prove  neither  perma- 
nent nor  fatal.  A  century  ago,  there 
was  a  similar  rejection  of  the  rule  of  law 
following  years  of  bloody  fratricide. 
The  Constitution  survived.  Fortimately, 
however,  the  judiciaiy  remained  at  that! 
time  committed  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  rule  of  law.  There 
is  little  basis  for  hope  that  rescue  of  the 
Constitution  will  come  from  that  quarter 
in  our  time. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  should  this  sus- 
pension prove  fatal  to  the  already  dam- 
aged Constitution  and  the  rule  of  law. 
their  passing  will  go  unnoticed  for 
awhile,  and  only  later  wUl  observers  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  time  of  death,  locate  the 
body  and  reconstruct  the  crime.  Should 
such  an  attempt  be  made,  surely  this 
spot  will  be  the  focus  of  attention. 

Here,  in  what  was  formerly  the  most 
deliberative  legislative  body,  will  be  the 
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final  resting  place  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  rule  of  law;  for  it  is  here  that 
they  will  have  been  buried  with  shovels 
of  emotion  under  piles  of  expediency  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord.  1965. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  Benjamin 
Franklin  stated  at  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787: 


^Joy    >o,  19 or, 


We  have  given  thi.-.  country  a  republic  if  it 
can    keep    it. 

I  say  in  all  solemnity,  and  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  if  the  pending  bill  is  to  be  a 
prototype  of  the  legislation  which  the 
American  people  can  expect  from  the 
Congress  in  the  future,  we  \nll  not  be 
able  to  keep  the  Republic  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  gave  us.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  perhaps  the  best  quali- 
fied men  who  ever  lived  to  write  a  Con- 
stitution. They  had  studied  the  long 
and  bitter  stmggle  of  man  for  the  right 
of  self-government  and  for  freedom  from 
governmental  tyranny.  They  had  found 
these  tragic  words  Inscribed  upon  each 
page  of  that  history: 

No  man  or  set  of  men  can  lie  .safely  trusted 
With   unUmlted   goverumenl;vJ   power. 

This  discovery  inspired  them  to  write 
a  Constitution  which  specified  the  pow- 
ers that  the  Federal  Government  was  to 
take,  the  powers  which  the  States  were 
to  retain,  and  the  rights  which  the  cit- 
izens were  to  have  even  against  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  offense 
not  only  to  constitutional  safeguards  but 
also  to  the  essential  elements  of  fair 
play.  The  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
merely  define  the  powers  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  take.  They  wrote 
into  the  Constitution  .specific  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. One  of  those  limitations  appears 
m  section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  states  in  plain  words  that  Con- 
gress shall  not  have  the  power  to  pass 
a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto 
law. 

A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act 
which  imposes  punishment  upon  named 
individuals  or  ascertainable  groups  of  in- 
dividuals without  judicial  trial.    The  bill 
condemns  five  States  as  a  whole  and 
paits  of  two  other  States  without  notice 
without  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  with- 
out evidence,  and  without  a  trial.    By  an 
artificial  and  deceptive  triggering  proc- 
ess, it  declares  that  5  States  and  substan- 
tial poitions  of  2  other  States  are  guilty 
of     violating     the     15th     amendment. 
Thirty-four  counties  of  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent 
are  condemned  by  this  artificial  and  de- 
ceptive formula  of  violating   the   15th 
amendment  upon  the  pretext  that  the 
election   officials   in    them    use    literacy 
tests  to  deny  citizens  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  their  race  or  color.    That  is 
the  condemnation  made  by  the  trigger- 
ing process  of  the  bill.     The  condem- 
nation IS  made  despite  the  fact  that  rec- 
ords assembled  by  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission show  that  during  recent  years 
997  of  every  1,000  persons  of  both  races 
who  took  the  literacy  test  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  judged  literate  and  were  regis- 
tered. 

Thfe  administration,  through  its  repre- 
sentative,   the    Attorney    General,    de- 


mands the  passage  of  the  bill     The  At 
torney  General  came  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  admitted  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  no  e^ 
dence   that  any   of  the   34   counties  of 

JJf.'?^,^'''''°^'"''l. '''■''  '^""«g^^  in  Violating? 
the  15th  amendment.  A  tragic  dav  hat 
been  reached  in  the  history  of  the  kT 
tion  when  its  chiei  law  officer  comes  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress  and  de- 
mands that  34  counties  of  mv  State 
which  he  admits  to  be  innocent  be  ad 
judged  .guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Con" 
sfitution. 

When  the  Attorney  General  i.s  asked 
why  he  advocates  a  bill  of  this  type  he 
says  that  the  judicial  processes  are 'too 
slow  and  cumbersome.  In  other  word.s 
he  advances  as  the  only  argument  for' 
the  passage  of  the  bill  the  excuse  which 
a  mob  gives  when  it  denies  a  man  a  fair 
tnal   in  a  court  of  jastice  and  lynches 

That  excuse  goes  along  very  well  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  because  the 
bill  would  lynch  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  every  officer  of  the  Fed 
eral  Government  is  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support. 

I  believe  that  every  qualified  citizen  of 
every  race  ought  to  enjoy  the  right  to 
vote,  and  that  any  election  official  who 
wilfully  denies  him  such  right  ought  to 
be  punished.  For  this  reason,  I  offered 
amendments  which  would  have  made  it 
pos.sible  to  secure  the  registration  of 
qualified  citizens  in  all  areas  of  the 
country  without  substantial  delay  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  constitutional 
principles  and  the  essentials  of  fairplay 
Unfortunately  for  good  government 
these  amendments  were  defeated. 

When  the  Constitution  divided  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  States,  on  the  other,  it  declared  by 
section  2  of  article  I  and  section  2  of 
article  n  of  the  original  Constitution 
and  by  the  10th  amendment,  and  by  the 
17th  amendment,  that  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe  qualifications  for  voting  belongs 
to  the  States,  not  to  Congress.  Accord- 
ing to  every  decision  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  "from 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  to  this 
hour,  the  power  which  those  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  give  to  the  State  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting  in- 
clude the  power  to  establish  and  to  use 
a  literacy  test  as  one  of  the  qualifications 
for  voting. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  sug- 
gested a  moment  ago  that  the  bill  might 
well  be  deemed  an  affront  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
substantial  foundation  for  this  sug- 
gestion. 

The  bill  would  rob  seven  States  of  their 
power  to  establish  and  use  literacy  tests 
without  notice,  without  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  without  evidence,  and  with- 
out a  trial.  It  would  do  so  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  every  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
this  subject,  from  the  day  George  Wash- 
mgton  took  his  first  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States  to  this 
very  second,  has  declared  that  the  power 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voting,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  prescribe  a  literacy 
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test,  belongs  to  the  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  being  so,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge 
that  they  have  no  confide.'ice  whatever 
in  the  judicial  stability  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  say  this  because  the  bill  can- 
not be  adjudged  valid  by  the  Court  un- 
less it  repudiates  evei*y  decision  it  has 
made  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  bill  also  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  that  they 
manifest  little  confidence  in  the  intel- 
lectual integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  true  because  the  second  section 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
17th  amendment  state  in  simplest  words 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress persons  must  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  of  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Foimding  Fathers  and  those  who 
drafted  and  ratified  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  have  selected  clearer  words  in 
which  to  express  that  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  including  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  who  shall  vote  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress within  their  borders  by  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  those  eligible  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branches  of  their  respective  legislatures. 

The  pending  measure  would  ignore 
those  plain  words  of  the  2d  section 
of  article  I  and  the  17th  amendment 
and  deprive  seven  States  of  the  power 
which  these  plain  words  vest  in  them  to 
determine  the  persons  eligible  to  vote  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gi'ess. 

Another  principle  which  was  written 
into  the  Constitution  by  implication,  and, 
which  has  been  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  again  and  again  in  matters  involv- 
ing the  powers  of  newly  admitted  States, 
is  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  creates  a  union  of  States  of  equal 
dicrnity  and  power. 

The  pending  measure  would  ignore 
that  constitutional  principle  and  declare 
that  7  States  are  not  States  of  equal 
dignity  and  power  with  the  other  43 
States.  Consequently  this  is  a  bill 
to  make  the  constitutional  angels  weep. 
The  legislative  physicians  who  have  con- 
cocted the  strange  nostrum  contained  in 
the  bill  are  unwilling  for  their  States 
to  take  their  own  medicine. 

Hence,  the  bill  is  cleverly  designed  to 
exempt  their  States  from  its  provisions. 
It  is  to  be  used  as  an  instrmnent  of 
chastisement  for  selected  areas  of  the 
country  which  it  is  now  politically  profit- 
able to  chastise  and  which  are  without 
protection  against  the  injustices  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  unless  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  still  a  living 
document  affording  them  the  protection 
which  the  pending  measure  would  deny 
to  them. 

No  action  taken  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill  illus- 
trates in  a  more  glaring  manner  the  atti- 
tude which  this  bill  expresses  toward 
constitutional  government  than  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
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amendment  designed  to  rob  the  State 
of  New  York  of  its  constitutional  p>ower 
to  prescribe  literacy  in  English  as  a  test 
for  voting  in  that  State. 

The  constitution  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  declares  in  the  plainest  words 
that  no  person  within  its  boundaries 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  Federal 
or  State  election  unless  he  is  literate  in 
the  English  language.  That  was  a  con- 
stitutional principle  written  in  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State  of  New  York  by 
the  people  of  New  York  State. 

The  validity  of  that  provision  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
been  assailed  on  at  least  two  occasions — 
once  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  second  time  in  the  Federal 
coui't  sitting  within  the  State  of  New 
York.  Tlie  first  of  these  challenges,  the 
one  in  the  State  court  of  New  York,  raised 
the  question  that  the  15th  amendment — 

the  amendment  which  provides  that  no 
State  shall  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of 
any  citizen  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color — invalidated  that  provision. 

The  challenge  in  the  New  York  court 
and  also  in  the  Federal  court  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  required  literacy  in  the  English 
language  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
violated  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Both  of 
those  courts  declared  that  nothing  in  the 
15th  amendment  invalidated  the  pro- 
vision of  the  New  York  constitution  which 
required  literacy  in  the  English  language 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

As  was  expressly  pointed  out  in  those 
judicial  decisions,  a  Puerto  Rican  who 
is  literate  in  Spanish  but  not  in  Eng- 
lish is  not  denied  the  right  to  vote  by  the 
New  York  constitution  on  account  of  his 
race  or  color  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
denied  the  right  to  vote  by  the  New  York 
constitution  on  account  of  his  illiteracy 
in  English.  Consequently,  they  rightly 
held  that  the  15th  amendment  had  no 
apphcation  whatever  to  the  New  York 
constitution. 

Both  decisions  held  that  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  did  not  invalidate  the  re- 
quirement of  the  New  York  constitution 
that  a  person  be  literate  in  English  to 
qualify  for  the  right  to  vote  in  New  York. 
Such  holdings  were  eminently  sound. 
The  equal-protection-of-the-laws  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  any  State  law  which  applies  in  like 
manner  to  all  persons  in  like  circum- 
stances. The  New  York  constitution  ap- 
plies in  like  manner  to  all  persons  illiter- 
ate in  the  English  language. 

During  the  debate  on  that  amendment, 
I  called  attention  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  221  N.Y.S. 
2d  262.  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York,  affirming  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and 
the  decision  of  the  three- judge  Federal 
court  sitting  in  New  York  .  The  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  is 
reported  in  7  N.Y.  2d  762.  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  three- judge  Federal  court  is 
reported  in  199  F.  Supp.  155  (1961), 

These  decisions  make  it  clear,  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt,  that  New  York 
State  has  the  power  to  require  literacy 
in  English  as  a  prerequisite  of  voting; 


and  that  it  has  that  power  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  More- 
over, it  is  elementary  that  the  Congress, 
which  does  not  have  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  constitution  of  New  York,  by  one  of 
its  acts,  had  no  power  to  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  in  the  Senate  to 
outlaw  the  New  York  literacy  test. 

Notwithstanding  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  gives  the  State 
of  New  York  the  power  to  prescribe  lit- 
eracy in  English  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
right  to  vote,  and  notwithstanding  all  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  placing  that  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  notwithstanding  the  deci- 
sions of  the  highest  court  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
three -judge  Federal  court,  sitting  in  New 
York,  that  New  York  State  had  the  power 

under  the  Constitution  to  prescribe 
literacy  in  Enghsh  as  a  prereiquisite  to 
the  right  to  vote,  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  incorporated  that 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  di'awn,  it  divided  the  legisla- 
tive powers  of  government  between  the 
Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  on  the  other. 
Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  construing 
that  separation  of  governmental  powers, 
it  has  been  held  what  ought  to  be  self- 
evident — that  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  the  same  legislative  power  in  the 
fields  assigned  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  Congress  has  in  the  fields 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Notwithstanding  the  plain  words  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  clear  decisions 
of  the  courts  constniing  those  plain 
words,  that  the  States  have  the  right  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voting, 
including  a  literacy  test,  and  that  they 
have  the  constitutional  power  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  to 
designate  the  procedures  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press congressional  legislation  on  the 
subject,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides that  in  seven  States  legislative  acts 
adopted  by  those  States  in  the  plain 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  power 
cannot  be  made  effective  until  they  are 
approved  by  an  executive  officer  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  by  a  Federal 
court  sitting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  offends  the  Constitution,  because 
it  robs  those  States  of  their  undoubted 
power  to  pass  laws  and  make  them  im- 
mediately effective. 

It  is  also  an  offense  to  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  itself  are  divided 
among  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  Federal  courts. 

I  say  this  because  the  bill  would  vest  in 
the  Attorney  General  what  is  in  essence 
judicial  power. 

If  Congress  can  vest  power  in  the  At- 
torney General  to  pass  on  the  validity  of 
an  act  of  a  State  legislature  before  it 
can  become  effective  in  one  case,  It  can 
vest  that  power  in  the  Attorney  General 
In  all  cases.  If  Congress  can  vest  that 
power  in  the  Attorney  General  in  respect 
to  7  States,  It  can  vest  that  power  In  the 
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Attorney  General  with  respect  to  all  5) 
States. 

There  are  more  strange  things  about 
tlie  bill  than  time  permits  me  to  discuss, 
but  the  strangest  thing  is  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  admit  that  those  of 
us  who  oppose  it  are  on  sound  constitu- 
tional ground  when  we  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  gives  the 
States  power  to  prescribe  literacy  tests. 

They  also  admit  that  we  are  on  sound 
constitutional  ground  when  we  say  that 
C:)ncrrcss  cannot  abolish  by  congrcstiDnal 
act  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
States  by  the  Constitution. 

They  say.  -We  are  not  doing  that.  All 
ve  avo  do-ng  is  to  su.spend  the  power  of 
seven  States  to  use  literacy  tests  as  quali- 
fications for  voting.  We  admit  that  the 
pov.^er  to  do  so  is  vested  in  these  seven 
States  by  the  Constitution." 

If  Congress  can  suspend  any  power 
vested  in  Alabama. by  the  Constitution, 
it  can  saspend  any  power  vested  in  Ken- 
tucky by  the  Constitution.  If  Congress 
can  suspend  any  power  vested  in  Missis- 
sippi by  the  Constitution,  it  can  suspend 
any  power  vested  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan by  the  Constitution.  If  Congress 
can  suspend  power  vested  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  Constitution,  it  can  sus- 
pend power  vested  in  all  50  States  by  the 
Constitution.  I  deny  the  theory  whicli 
underlies  the  bill;  namely,  that  Congrress 
can  suspend  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  theory  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  ut- 
t^:•rly  repugnant  to  the  reasons  which 
gave  it  birth. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  practicing  lawyer, 
and  as  a  jud':je,  I  have  spent  the  major 
part  of  my  life  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Consequently,  I  have  reason  to 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  place  of 
the  courts  in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  In- 
deed, I  believe,  the  administration  of 
justice  to  be  the  most  sacred  function  of 
government. 

During  debate  on  this  subject,  I  read 
to  the  Senate  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution of  North  Carolina  which  declares 
that  courts  shall  always  be  open.  I  also 
read  to  tiie  Senate  a  great  passage  from 
the  speech  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  counsel 
for  the  petitioner  in  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
concerning  the  intention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  couits  of  justice  should 
always  be  open  for  the  administration 
of  justice. 

The  pending  bill  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  devotion  to  the  I'ule  of  law 
cr  respect  for  the  judicial  process. 

AlLhou<4h  Congress  has  created  91 
Federal  district  courts  in  the  United 
States  and  given  them  virtually  identical 
jurisdiction  in  all  other  instances,  this 
bill  provides  that  only  one  of  the  91 
Federal  district  courts,  to  wit.  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
can  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  judicial  process  was 
invented  by  man  in  his  most 'exalted  and 
most  enlightened  hour.  Its  purpose  was 
to  repeal  the  law  of  the  jungle,  and 
establish  in  its  place  the  law  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  judicial  process  was  invented 
by  man  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
only — to  enable  government  to  perform 
in  a  just  manner  its  most  sacred  task. 


the  administration  of  justicel  The  judi- 
cial process  contemplates  that  no  per- 
son, natural  or  artificial,  shall  be  con- 
demned and  punished  for  alleged  wrong- 
doing without  notice,  without  evidence, 
without  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and 
without  a  judicial  trial. 

The  pending  bill  scarcely  pays  lip.scrv- 
ice  to  tile  judicial  proce.s.s.  It  says  to 
each  State  and  to  each  political  subdi- 
vision condemned  by  the  triggering  de- 
vice: '"You  are  condemned  without 
notice.  You  are  condemned  without 
evidence.  You  are  condemred  v.ithout 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  You  are 
condemned  without  a  judicial  trial." 

After  condemning  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  without  notice,  without 
evidence,  without  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and  without  a  judicial  trial,  the 
bill  then  makes  false  obeisimco  to  the 
judicial  process  by  saying,  ifi  substance, 
to  the  condemned  State  or  political  sub- 
division: '-While  all  the  other  90  Federal 
district  courts  in  the  United  States  are 
closed  to  you  and  denied  poMer  to  bark- 
en to  your  pica,  you  may  j0urney  any- 
where from  your  location,  be  it  250  or 
1,000  miles  distant,  to  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  exon- 
erate your.self  from  your  cCngre.'?:;ional 
condemnation  if  you  satisfy  such  court 
of  two  things: 

"First.  That  you  have  not  violated  the 
15th  amendment  in  the  pa.sjt.  or  if  you 
have,  you  have  fully  corrected  your  past 
violation.-?. 

'■Second.  That  you  v.ill  n.o^.  violate  the 
15th  amendment  at  any  time  during  the 
fore>:eef  ble  future." 

The  bill  withhold.s  the  .';iib;tance  of 
the  judicial  process  from  those  it  con- 
demns without  notice,  cndence,  or^portu- 
nity  to  be  heard,  and  a  judicial  trial.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  wor.se  offense  which  can 
be  committed  by  a  legislative  body  than 
to  do  what  the  pending  bill  would  do  with 
respect  to  the  judicial  process,  to  take  a 
process  which  was  created  to  do  ju.'^-.tice 
and  pervert  it.  distort  it,  and  prostitute 
it,  so  that  justice  cannot  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qrnrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rie- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  22.  Insert  after  the  words 
"clause  (a)"  and  before  the  period,  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  to  petition  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  request  the  Director  of  the  Census 


tio  tsJce  such  survey  or  ccn.'-;us  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  the  making  of  the  determi- 
nation provided  for  in  this  section.  The 
Di.slrict  C.)urt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  rcq-LUrc  .such  sur- 
vey or  census  to  be  made  by  tlie  Director  of 
the  Census,  and  it  shall  require  him  to  do 
.so  if  it  deems  the  Attorney  Gener.il'.s  re- 
fusal to  request  such  survey  or  cciuas  to  be 
arljitrary   or   unre.'U5onal:)lc".     * 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
I  .suggested  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  f  Mr.  Long  I .  It  was  done 
m  complete  good  faith.  It  was  a.^i.^umed 
tliat  there  would  be  available  census  in- 
formation that  v.-ould  be  required  in 
order  that  that  opportunity  would  be 
meaningful. 

We  discovered,  however,  that  that 
cen  us  information  would  not  be  avail- 
able. The  amendment  now  offered  pro- 
vides a  means  of  mnking  available  census 
information  so  that  the  "good"  county 
may  obtain  release  from  any  examiner 
who  might  be  sent  iir  by  the  Attorney 
General.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  a  minute 
on  my  ov.-n  time.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  structure  of  the  amendment  con- 
tinues the  general  structure  of  the  bill, 
which  vests  the  fundamental  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  aspects  of  it  in 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  it  does  give  very  complete 
and  effective  court  sanction.  It  provides 
for  two  types  of  petition  to  the  Attorney 
General,  one  asking  for  a  termination 
of  procedures  which  are  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  and  also  seeking  the  nec- 
essary survey  or  census  which  will 
qualify  a  .stibdivision  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  .suit.  It  gives  complete  au- 
thority to  the  court  in  order  that  that 
be  done. 

Therefore,  the  structure  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bill  is  preserved,  and  the 
substance  which  is  sought  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
effected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  necessary  to  do  .so  in  order 
to  perfect  th";  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  had  offered  yes- 
terday. The  idea  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  ordinarily  would  have  his  find- 
ing final  for  the  determination  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  Negroes  are  regis- 
tered or  arc  not  registered.  However, 
in  the  event  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
pute about  the  matter,  and  there  should 
be  rea,son  to  feel  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  be  arbitrary  about  dce'inin? 
a  request  for  a  census,  we  now  would  give 
the  court  discretion.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  ,30  seconds.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  technique  used  with 
respect  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  request  to  the  Director  of  the  Census 
is  the  very  same  technique  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  in  section  4(b>  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  25  percent  trig- 
gering mechanism. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  .substitute,  as  amended.  No.  124, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  M.ansfieldI  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenJ. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

'Mr.  EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  before  he  begins  his  speech, 
so  that  he  may  address  himself  to  this 
subject? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  poll  tax,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  given  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
thought  and  attention.  The  poll  tax,  as 
I  understand  the  bill,  is  to  be  outlawed 
as  a  condition  to  voting  because  it  is 
discriminatory,  allegedly,  under  the  15th 
amendment,  and  is  discriminatory  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  the  argument, 
Negroes  are  on  a  lower  economic  level 
than  white  persons  in  many  of  the  States 
affected. 

Would  not  the  same  argument  be 
equally  applicable  to  a  sales  tax  or  excise 
ta.x,  in  exactly  the  same  way?  Would 
not  those  also  be  regai'ded  as  discrimi- 
natory under  the  15th  amendment  in  the 
same  way  that  the  poll  tax  is  said  to  be 
discriminatory? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  exactly 
correct.  The  poll  tax  does  not  discrimi- 
nate because  it  is  levied  against  the  black 
and  white,  the  rich  and  poor,  regardless 
of  their  economic  level.  There  is  no 
discrimination.     It  is  levied  on  everyone. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  As- 
suming that  a  person  has  less  money 
than  another  person,  and  therefore  it  is 
argued  that  the  poll  tax  is  discrimina- 
torj-,  would  not  that  same  argument  ap- 
ply to  a  sales  tax  or  excise  tax  in  exactly 
the  same  way? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  a  very  important  point. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  We  are  entering 
an  era  of  absolute  government,  of  a 
strong  centralized  government.  The  bill 
is  a  major  step  in  that  direction.  It 
^"ould  destroy  the  system  of  government 
that  we  now  know.  We  are  destroying 
it  under  the  whiplash  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  others  of  that  ilk. 

.ARTICLE  I,  SECTION  2,  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
EXPRESSLY  RESERVES  UXTO  THE  STATES  THE 
EXCLUSIVE  .AUTHORITY  TO  TRESCRIBE  VOTING 
QVALIFIC.-.TIONS,  SAVE  ONLY  AS  LIMITED  BY 
THE  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  15TH,  19TH,  AND 
24TH  AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  President,  the  exclusive  right  to 
prescribe  voting  qualifications  was  ex- 
pressly reserved  unto  the  States  by  arti- 
cle I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
wherein  it  states: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  eever.il  States,  and 
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the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qunlifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

The  clear,  cogent,  unambiguous  lan- 
guage thereof  is  neither  subject  to  mis- 
understanding nor  susceptible  to  misin- 
terpretation by  fairminded  men.  It 
was  clearly  comprehended  by  its  authoi's 
and  has  been  accepted  for  177  years  since 
tiie  ratification  of  our  Constitution  as  an 
absolute  reservation  unto  the  States  of 
the  power  to  prescribe  voter  qualifica- 
tions, save  only  as  limited  by  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  the  15th,  19th,  and 
24th  amendments.  And  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  proponents  and  ad- 
vocates of  this  amendment  are  mocked 
at  every  turn  by  the  clear  and  cogent 
language  of  article  I.  section  2,  of  the 
Con.stitution  of  the  United  States;  the 
deliberations  related  thereto  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787;  the  de- 
bates and  treatises  concerning  its  rati- 
fication: its  subsequent  consideration 
from  time  to  time  in  the  debates  of  the 
Congress,  and  177  ye^rs  of  unbroken  legal 
precedence. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  enlighten  my  friends  and 
colleagues  as  to  the  clear  meaning,  force 
and  effect  of  article  I,  section  2.  of  our 
National  Constitution.  In  doing  so  I 
should  like  to  discuss,  among  other 
things,  its  historical  origin  and  subse- 
quent history,  the  legal  precedences  re- 
lated thereto,  and  its  connection  with 
related  sections  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  an  established  canon  of  constitu- 
tional construction  that  no  one  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  separated 
from  all  the  others,  to  be  considered 
alone,  but  that  all  the  provisions  bearing 
uix)n  a  particular  sub.iect  are  to  be 
brought  into  view  and  to  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  effect  the  great  purposes  of 
the  instrument — volume  16.  American 
Jurisprudence,  second  edition.  Constitu- 
tional Law.  section  66. 

Thus  in  order  to  fully  comprehend  the 
true  force  and  effect  of  article  I,  section 
2,  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  my  col- 
leagues the  necessity  of  being  ever  mind- 
ful throughout  this  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  its  relationship  with  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Now  I  know 
that  the  presence  of  the  10th  amendment 
in  our  National  Constitution  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  extreme  discomfort  and 
frustration  to  many  of  my  distinguished 
friends  and  colleagues,  but  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  unduly  offended  if  I  take  this 
occasion  to  reacquaint  them  with  the 
clear  mandate  of  its  language. 

Article  X  states: 

The  powers  not  deleg.Tted  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Stat«s 
res{>ecuvely.  or  to  the  i>eople. 

I  submit  that  upon  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  plain  language  of  article  I, 
section  10.  there  are  several  facts  that 
became  inur.ediately  and  patently  ob- 
vious on  its  face.  I  would  draw  your  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
grant  of  power  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  to  anyone  else,  but  sim- 
ply a  prerequisite  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  creation  of  a  new  gov- 


ernment. It  is  a  requirement  that  the 
"House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year."  Certainly  that  was  no  relinquish- 
ment of  power  from  the  States,  nor  a 
delegation  of  power  to  the  United  States, 
nor  a  prohibition,  but  a  simple  command. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  command, 
section  2  vested,  in  those  persons  in  each 
State  who  qualified  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their 
State  legislature,  a  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress.  This  was  clearly 
not;  a  delegation  of  power  by  the  States, 
because  the  States  never  had  the  power 
to  vote  in  the  first  place,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  States  never  had  the  right 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  no  Congress 
in  existence.  No.  it  was  not  a  delegation 
of  power  but  a  direct  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  government 
which  vested  a  right  in  a  defined  class 
of  persons  to  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  those  qualified  under  State  law 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  their  State  legislatures. 
It  is  likewise  clear  that  section  2  contains 
an  implied  prohibition  on  the  States 
against  estabhshing  qualifications  for 
the  electors  of  members  of  their  own 
legislatures  which  are  different  from 
those  which  they  established  for  electors 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  an  implied  restriction  upon  the 
powers  of  the  States  and  in  no  sense  a 
delegation  nor  a  grant  of  power. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  brings  us  to 
the  question  as  to  ^vhat  powers,  if  any. 
are  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  article  1.  section  Z. 
While  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  sec- 
tion 2  contains  no  specific  grant  of  power 
to  the  Federal  Government  whatsoever. 
I  would  concede  that  under  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  the  Congress  is  vested  with  the 
implied  authority  to  assure  that  the 
States  elect  Members  of  Congress  every 
second  year ;  that  those  persons  qualified 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  respective  State 
legislatures  are  given  the  right  and  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  States  make  the  same 
pro\isions  for  qualifications  of  electors 
of  Members  of  Congress  as  they  do  for 
the  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  respective  legislatures. 
While  I  never  underestimate  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  proponent  of  this  type 
legislation  when  it  comes  to  misconstru- 
ing the  clear  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  assume  that  there  are  none  so 
bold  or  confused  as  to  seriously  contend 
that  the  implied  powers  vested  in  the 
Congress  by  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  of  section  8  of  article  I  include 
the  power  to  prescribe  to  the  States  who 
they  should  qualify  to  vote  for  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  legislatures. 

The  historically  accepted  and  legally 
established  fact  that  the  authors  of  our 
National  Constitution  intended  article  L 
section  2,  as  an  absolute  reservation  unto 
the  States  of  the  exclusive  power  to  pre- 
scribe voting  qualifications  is  not  only 
patently  obvious  on  its  face,  but  is  thor- 
oughly corroborated  by  the  situation  ex- 
isting   prior    to    the   convening    of   the 
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Convention;  by  the  deliberations  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  itself,  and 
the  debates  connected  with  its  ratifi- 
cation within  the  respective  States. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  consti- 
tutional construction  is  that  effect  must 
be  given  to  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  people  adopting  it. 
This  is  the  polestar  in  the  construction 
of  constitutions — 16  Am.  Jur.  2d  Con- 
stitutional Law,  section  64. 

As  a  coi'oUary  to  that  principle  we 
find  in  section  88  that: 

The  rule  is  well  established  that  in  the 
construction  of  a  constitution  recourse  may- 
be had  to  proceedings  in  the  convention 
which  drafted  the  instrument. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  national  suffrage  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives  and  Senators  was 
the  subject  of  intense  debate  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  States  or  the 
Federal  Government  should  determine 
the  qualifications  of  electors  of  represent- 
atives was  an  issue  which  was  squarely 
placed  before  the  delegates  and  argued 
at  length  on  the  floor  of  debate.  The 
contest  evolved  between  those  delegates 
who  desired  a  uniform  qualification  for 
electors  to  be  prescribed  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself;  those  who  wished  the  power 
to  prescribe  voting  qualifications  t-o  be 
vested  in  the  Congress,  and  a  prevailing 
faction  which  believed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  prescribe  that  the  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  the  same 
as  those  qualified  in  the  respective  States 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  their  State  legislatures. 

The  issue  was  resolved  on  August  6, 
1787,  when  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  moved 
to  strike  from  article  IV,  section  1.  of 
the  existing  draft,  the  words: 

The  qualifications  of  the  electors  shall  be 
tlie  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
electors.  In  the  several  States,  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures. 

His  stated  purpo.se  was  'In  order  that 
some  other  provisions  might  be  substi- 
tuted which  would  restrain  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  freeholders."  Morris  also 
argued  that  another  "objection  against 
the  clause,  as  it  stands,  is,  that  it  makes 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors  of  the 
National  Legislature  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  States."  Colonel  Mason  of 
Vii-ginia  argued  in  favor  of  the  clause, 
stating:  "A  power  to  alter  the  qualifica- 
tions would  be  a  dangerous  pov,-er  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Legislature."  Other 
advocates  of  the  provision  warned  that 
the  authority  to  pre.scribe  voting  qualifi- 
cations was  jealously  guarded  by  the 
States  and  would  not  be  voluntarily  re- 
linquished by  th?m.  The  motion  to  strike 
v.-as  defeated,  with  .seven  States  voting  to 
rccain  the  sentence:  Delaware  to  strike 
it:  Maryland  being  divided,  and  Georgia 
ab.5cnt.  It  is,  therefore,  an  uncontro- 
vertcd  historical  fact  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  understanding  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  that  article  I, 
section  2,  vested  in  the  respective  States 
the  exclusive  authority  to  prescribe  vot- 
ing qualifications,  and  there  exists  not 
one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 


As  stated  in  Transportation  Co.  v. 
Wheeling.  99  U.S.  280: 

Support  to  that  view  is  also  derived  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Federalists,  which 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  entitled  to  weight 
in  any  discussion  as  to  the  true  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  provisions  ol  atir  fundamen- 
tal law. 

We  find  in  16  Am.  Jur.  2d.,  Constitu- 
tional Law,  section  89,  that:' 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  tiiat  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
Federalists,  .since  the  papers  included  in  that 
work  were  the  handiwork  of  t!xix?e  eminent 
statesmen,  two  of  whom  had  been  members 
of  the  Convention  wlilch  fr.oned  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  issue  No.  52  of  the  Fedoj-alist  Papers, 
the  States  were  given  assurance  that 
they  would  continue  to  excitise  exclusive 
authority  to  establish  voting  qualifica- 
tions: 

To  have  reduced  the  dilTercnt  qualifica- 
tions in  the  different  States  tc  one  uniform 
rule  would  probably  have  been  as  dissatis- 
factory to  some  of  the  Statee  its  it  would 
have  been  difficuit  to  the  Convention. 

The  provision  made  by  tUe  Convention 
appe.irs,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay 
within  their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory 
to  every  State,  because  it  i.«  conformable  t-o 
the  standard  already  established,  or  which 
may  be  establLshed  by  the  State  itself. 

A  review  of  the  debates  in. the  ratifying 
convention  of  the  respective  States  bears 
out  the  universal  acceptance  of  this  in- 
terpretation and  are  enticed  to  great 
weight  by  every  principle  of  constitu- 
tional coi\stnaction. 

In  the  Massachu.sctts  convention  there 
was  a  '  doubting  Thomas."  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  from  the  town  of  Douglass,  who 
feared  that  section  4  might  give  Congress 
power  to  prescribe  a  proiXiTty  qualifica- 
tion for  voters  in  the  sum  of  100  pounds. 
He  inquired  of  Rufus  King  whether  this 
could  not  be  done  to  keep  Members  of 
Congress  in  office.  Mr.  Kir©  was  one  of 
the  more  distinguished  statesmen  of  that 
period,  a  leading  member  of  the  Federal 
Convention.    Answering,  he  said : 

The  idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglass  transcends  my  understandins?;  for 
the  power  of  control  given  by  this  section  ex- 
tends to  the  manner  of  election,  not  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  convention  James 
Wilson,  a  leader  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, .said: 

In  order  to  know  who  are  qualified  to  be 
electors  of  the  House  of  Reprgsentatives.  we 
are  to  Inquire  who  are  quiHfitd  to  be  elec- 
tors of  the  legislature  of  each  State.  If 
there  be  no  electors  of  them:  if  there  be  no 
sucli  electors,  there  is  no  criterion  to  know 
who  are  qualified  to  elect  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  By  this  short, 
plain  deduction,  the  exi.stence  of  State  legis- 
latures is  proved  to  be  es.sentlal  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  General  Government. 

This  negatives  any  idea  that  Congress 
could,  under  section  4,  deal  with  quali- 
fications. 

With  re.spect  to  section  4,  Mr.  Wilson 
says : 

If  the  Congress  h.ad  It  not  in  their  power 
to   make   regulations,    what   might   be    the 


consequences?  Some  States  might  make  no 
regulations  at  all  on  the  subject.  And  shall 
the  existence  of  the  House  of  Repi.^enti- 
Uves,  the  immediate  represent^ition  of  the 
people  in  Congress,  depend  upon  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  State  governments?  •  »  » 
We  find,  on  examining  this  pax:igraph  (sec 
4)  that  it  contains  nothing  more  than  the 
maxims  of  self-preservation. 

In  the  Virginia  convention,  Wilson 
Nicholas,  one  of  the  delegates,  said: 

If.  therefore,  by  the  proposed  plan,  it  is 
left  uncertain  in  whom  tlie  right  of  suffrage 
is  to  rest,  or  if  it  hits  placed  that  ritjht'l'n 
improper  hands,  I  shall  admit  that  il;  is  a 
radical  defect;  but  in  this  plan  there  is  a 
fixed  rule  for  determining  the  qualifications 
of  electors,  and  that  rule  the  most  Judicious 
that  could  p.>ss;bly  have  been  devised,  be- 
cause it  refers  to  a  criterion  which  cannot 
be  changed.  A  qualification  that  gives  a 
right  to  elect  representatives  for  the  State 
legiKlatures,  given,  also,  by  this  Constitu- 
tion, a  right  to  choose  Representatives  for 
the  General  Cxovernment. 

The  Virginia  debates  do  not  show  any 
dissent. 

In  the  North  Carolina  convention,  a 
delegate,  John  Steele,  refenmg  'to 
Representatives,  said: 

Vi'ho  are  to  vote  for  them?  Every  man  who 
has  a  right  to' vote  for  a  representative  to 
our  Icgi-slature  will  ever  have  a  right  to  vote 
for  a  Representative  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Does  it  not  expressly  provide  that  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  tlie  State  IcgisKature?  Can  thev. 
without  a  most  manifest  violation  of  tlie 
Constitution,  alter  the  qualificatiuns  of  the 
electors?  The  power  over  the  manner  of 
elections  does  not  include  that  of  saying 
who  shall  vote.  The  Constitution  expressly 
Eiiys  that  the  qualifications  which  entitle  a 
man  to  vote  for  a  State  represenuuive.  It 
is,  then,  clearly  and  indubitablv  fixed  and 
determined  who  shall  be  the  electors;  ar.d 
the  power  over  the  manner  only  enables  them 
to  determine  how  these  electors  shall  elect— 
whether  by  ballot,  or  by  vote,  or  by  anv  other 
way. 

Now,  there  are  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  admit  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
States  under  article  I.  section  2,  to  pre- 
.scribe the  voting  qualifications,  but  au- 
daciously suggest  that  the  term  •qualifi- 
cation" was  not  intended  by  the  authors 
of  our  Constitution  to  include  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  as  a 
prerequi.site  for  voting.  Now  if  this 
contention  appears  unusual  and  errone- 
ous on  its  face,  it  is  rendered  sheer  non- 
sense by  the  provisions  of  the  State 
constitutions  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Convention.  As  stated  in  16  Am.  Jur. 
2d,  Constitutional  Law  section  87: 

It  is  settled  that  in  placing  a  construc- 
tion on  a  constitution  or  any  claiuse  or  p.'irt 
thereof,  a  court  may  look  to  the  h;.'-tory  of 
the  times  and  examine  the  state  uf  things 
exii^ting  when  the  constitution  wa.s  framed 
and  adopted,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  prior 
law.  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy. 

Each  delegation  had  before  them  the 
the  provisions  of  their  own  State  consti- 
tutions requiring  the  payment  of  poll 
taxes  and  property  taxes  as  a  prerequi- 
site qualification  to  the  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  their  respective  legislatures.  They 
had  before  them  the  fact  that  the  New 
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Hampshire  constitution,  of  1784,  had  a 
requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  and  that  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, adopted  in  1780,  required  the 
possession  of  a  freeheld  estate  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  suffrage.  They  had  the 
constitution  of  1777  of  New  York  State 
which  required  that  a  man  must  be 
either  a  freeholder  or  a  taxpayer  of  New 
York  or  Albany  in  order  to  vote.  They 
had  the  constitution  of  New  Jcr.sey  of 
1776,  which  required  that  a  man  possess 
an  estate  of  50  pounds  as  a  qualification 
for  voting. 

They  had  the  constitution  of  Penn.^yl- 
vania  of  1776,  requiring  that  a  voter  for 
the  legislature  must  be  a  taxpayer;  the 
constitution  of  Maryland,  which  re- 
quired that  a  voter  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture must  be  a  freeholder  of  50  acres  or 
the  possessor  of  50  pounds;  the  constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  of  1776,  requiring 
that  a  voter  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  that  State  legislature  be  a 
freeholder  or  a  taxpayer,  and  they  also 
had  the  constitutions  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  which  had  similar  require- 
ments for  voting. 

If  there  remained  any  doubt  whatso- 
ever as  to  whether  the  term  "qualifica- 
tion" as  used  in  article  I,  section  2, 
encompasses  the  requirement  of  the 
payment  of  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting,  it  was  forever  resolved  in  the 
af5rmatlve  by  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment  in  1912.  The  17th  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  popular  election 
of  U.S.  Senators  used  the  identical 
language  of  article  I,  section  2: 

The  electors  in  each  State  should  liave  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerotis  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
l.iturcs. 

The  above-quoted  language  of  the  17th 
amendment  was  adopted  after  more 
than  a  centui-y  of  experience  with  the 
suffrage  provisions  contained  in  the 
Constitution  and  also  after  there  had 
been  ample  time  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  newer  poll  taxes  which  were 
imposed  in  the  Southern  States  between 
1875  and  1908. 

Continuing  from  the  ridiculous  to  the 
absurd,  past  proponents  of  anti-poll-tax 
legislation  liave  repeatedly  advanced  the 
astounding  proposition  that  the  Con- 
gress is  specifically  delegated  the  power 
to  regulate  State  voting  qualifications  by 
the  terms  of  article  I,  section  4,  wherein 
it  states: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

Not  only  does  this  unusual  theory  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  plain  and  patent  mean- 
ing of  article  I,  but  even  the  most  parti- 
san view  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  ratification  de- 
bates, and  the  subsequent  legal  prece- 
dence relating  thereto,  can  produce  one 
shred  of  fact  to  recommend  it. 

The  words  "times."  "places,"  and 
"manner"  cannot  be  remotely  associated 
or  confused  with  the  plain  meaning  of 
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the  word  "qualification"  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I.  No  degree  of  strained 
construction  nor  the  most  ingenious 
imagination  can  conjure  up  a  conflict 
between  these  two  sections. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Ratifying  Con- 
vention, in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  Congress  may  prescribe  a  prop- 
erty qualification  for  voters  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  article  I.  Mr, 
Rufus  King,  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  replied: 

The  idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglass  transcends  my  understanding;  for 
the  power  of  control  given  by  this  section 
extends  to  the  manner  of  elections,  not  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors. 

These  two  sections  were  explained  be- 
fore the  North  Carolina  Convention  in 
the  following  words  by  John  Steele: 

Can  they,  without  a  most  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  alter  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors:  the  power  over  the 
manner  of  elections  docs  not  include  that 
of  snying  who  shall  vote.  The  Constitution 
expressly  says  that  the  qualifications  are 
these  which  entitle  a  man  to  vote  for  a  State 
representative.  It  is,  then,  clearly  and  in- 
dubitably fixed  and  determined  who  shall 
be  the  electors:  and  the  power  over  the  man- 
ner only  enables  them  to  determine  how 
these  electors  shall  elect — whether  by  ballot, 
by  vote,  or  by  any  other  way. 

Madison  explained  article  I.  section  4 
to  the  Virginia  Ratifying  Convention  as 
follows : 

It  was  found  impossible  to  fix  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Constitution.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  the  regulation  of  these, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  State  government, 
as  being  best  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  the  people,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Government,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  produce  uniformity  and  prevent  its  own 
dissolution. 

And,  considering  the  State  governments 
and  General  Government  as  distinct  bodies, 
acting  in  different  and  Independent  capaci- 
ties for  the  people,  it  was  thought  the  par- 
ticular regulations  should  be  submitted  to 
the  former  and  the  general  regulations  to 
the  latter.  Were  they  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  State  governments,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  might  easily  be  dissolved. 
But  if  they  b--  regulated  properly  by  the  State 
legislatures,  the  congressional  control  will 
very  probably  never  be  exercised. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  advo- 
cates of  such  a  theoiT  either  fail  to 
understand,  or  refuse  to  accept  when  it 
does  not  suit  their  purpose,  the  distinc- 
tion between  substance  and  procedure,  a 
distinction  clearly  drawm  in  Netcherry  v. 
U.S.  256  U.S.  232  (1920).  They  would 
have  us  accept  the  unbelievable  proposi- 
tion that  "manner"  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  procedure  incident  to  elections,  but 
tc  the  substance  as  well.  To  accept  that 
premise  is  to  agree  with  what  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  Constitution  refutes,  that 
the  Central  Government  could  impose 
uniform  franchise  qualifications  upon  the 
States. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  especially 
in  light  of  the  subsequent  ratification  of 
the  17th  amendment,  it  is  readily  appar- 
ent that  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  intended  to  vest  in  the  States  alone 


the  authority  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  voters.  This  view  has  been  firmly 
established  by  an  unbroken  line  of  legal 
precedence. 

In  Ex  parte  Yarhrough,  110  U.S.  651 
(1884),  the  Court  said  after  quoting  sec- 
tion 2,  article  I: 

The  States  In  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Members  of 
Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  voters  for  these  eo  nomine. 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  the  same 
persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualification 
thus  furnished  as  the  qualification  of  its 
own  electors  for  Members  of  Congress,  (at 
663.) 

The  Yarbrough  case  contains  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  power  vested  in 
Congress  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  under  article  I,  section 
4.  In  that  case  Yarbrough  and  others 
were  prosecuted  for  interferring  by  phys- 
ical attack  with  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote  of  certain  qualified  voters  in  an 
election  of  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia.  The  Court  upheld  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  prohibit- 
ing such  violence  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  article  I.  but  made  it  clear 
that  the  protective  shield  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  only  be  invoked  as  to 
those  electors  already  found  qualified  by 
State  law.  The  same  conclusion  has 
reached  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Munford, 
CCED  Va.,  16  Fed.  Rep.  223  (1883). 
The  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S. 
299  (1941),  in  which  the  Court  points 
out  that  section  4  of  article  I  is  supple- 
mented by  Congress  power  to  pass  im- 
plementing legislation  under  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  clause  of  article  I, 
section  8.  The  Classic  case  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  any  way  to  imply  an  au- 
thority of  the  National  Congress  to  regu- 
late State  qualifications  for  voting. 

THE  POWER  VESTED  IN  CONGRESS  TO  ENACT  AP- 
PHOPRIATE  LEGISLATION  PtJRSVANT  TO  THE 
PROVISION  OF  THE  1 5TH  AMENDMENT  IS  NAR- 
ROWLY CONFINED  TO  THE  NEGATIVE  AXTTHOR- 
ITY  TO  PROHIBIT  DISCRIMINATORY  STATE  AC- 
TION AS  CONTRADISTINGUISHED  FROM  THE 
EXPRESS  GRANT  OF  CONGRECSIONAL  POWER  "TO 
MAKE  ALL  LAWS  WHICH  SHALL  BE  NECESSARY 
AND  PROPER"  TO  REGCL-^TE  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE AS  ENUMERATED  IN  ARTICLE  I,  SECTION  8 

In  their  desperate  reach  for  some  sem- 
blance of  legality  upon  which  to  base 
this  mockery  of  the  Constitution,  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  seek  to 
equate  the  broad  regulatory  power  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  article  I,  section  8,  with  the 
narrow,  negative  authority  to  prohibit 
State  action  uiider  the  terms  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  in  regard  to 
this  same  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
sought  to  justify  the  sweeping  provisions 
thereof  by  citing  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat.  1,  and  its  broad  description  of  the 
congressional  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  as  well  as  Atlanta 
Motel  V.   United  States,  379  U.S.   241. 
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Even  to  the  most  casual  student  of  the 
Constitution,  such  an  equation  is  im- 
mediately absurd,  not  only  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  clear,  obvious,  patent  lan- 
sua?e  of  the  two  provisions,  but  also  by 
on  analysis  of  the  judicial  decisions  re- 
Litin'j;  thereto. 

Section  8  of  article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  that  provision  wherein  the  ex- 
press powers  vested  in  Congress  are 
enumerated. 

The  section  begins: 

The  Congress  shaU  have  the  power  to 
regvUuie  commerce  •  •  *  among  the  several 
States  *  •  *,  to  make  aU  lows  which  shaU  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  forei^oing  ix)wers   •    «    *. 

Thus  Congress  |^  expressly  granted  the 
absolute,  exclusive,  affirmative,  "neccs- 
sai-y,  and  proper  power  to  regulate"  this 
area  of  commerce.  No  such  regulatory 
power  is  vested  in  Congress  in  regard  to 
voting  qualifications,  such  power  being 
expressly  reserved  to  the  States  by  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

In  Gibbons  against  Ogden,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  stressed  the  word  regulate, 
stating: 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Inquiry — what  is 
this  power?  It  is  the  power  to  regulate;  that 
is  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  whicli  commerce 
is  to  be  governed. 

As  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit-ed  States  of  America,  Annotated, 
1964  edition: 

is  clause  serves  a  twofold  purpose:  It 
le  direct  source  of  the  most  important 
powers  which  the  National  Government  ex- 
ercises in  time  of  peace;  and  except  for  the 
due  process  of  lavaclause  of  amendment  14, 
it  is  the  most  imjrortant  limitation  imposed 
by  the  Constitution  on  the  exercise  of  State 
power. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  is  there 
t-o  be  found  an  cypress,  implied,  or  re- 
served power  m  the  States  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 

Contrariwise,  as  previously  discussed, 
the  States  are  vested  by  article  I,  section 
II,  with  the  exclusive,  expressly  reserved 
authority  to  prescribe  voting  qualifica- 
tions, save  only  as  expressly  limited  by 
the  prohibitions  of  the  15th.  19th,  and 
24th  amendments. 

The  15th  amendment  prohibits  any 
State  from  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
and  gives  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
the  same  by  appropriate  legislation.  It 
does  not  vest  in  the  Congress  the  power 
to  preempt  or  usurp  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  States  to  prescribe  and 
regulate  voting  qualifications.  The  15th 
amendment,  like  the  14th  amendment, 
merely  prohibits  the  States  from  dis- 
criminating on  account  of  race  or  color, 
&s  stated  in  Oicnby  v.  Morgan.  256  U.S. 
94,  wherein  the  Court  stated: 

Its  function  is  negative,  not  affirmative, 
and  It  carries  no  mandate  for  particular 
measures  of  reform. 

The  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  15th 
amendment  intended  to  vest  in  Congress 
legislative  authority  negative  rather  than 
affirmative  in  its  nature,  prohibitory 
rather  than  reguIatoiT  in  its  scope,  is 
obvious  from  the  patent  language  there- 
of. Mr.  Justice  Storey,  discussing  the 
15th  amendment  In  "Story  on  the  Con- 
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stitution," 
said: 

There  was  no  thought  at  this  time  of 
correcting  at  once  and  by  a  single  act  the 
inequalities  and  all  the  injustice  that  might 
exist  in  the  suffrage  laws  of  the  several 
States.  Tiiere  was  no  thought  or  purpose  of 
regulating  by  amendment,  oa-  of  conferring 
uppn  Congress  the  authority  to  regvilate.  or 


to  prescribe  qtialifications  iqc, 
of   the  ballot. 


the   pri\ilege 


This  view  has  been  consifctcntly  upheld 
by  the  courts.  In  the  cfise  of  United 
States  v.  Kecic.  ct  ul..  92  t'.S.  214,  1875, 
the  Supreme  Court  said :      i 

The  15th  runendment  doesi  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  any  otie.  It  prevents 
t!-ie  States,  or  the  United  States,  hov.-evcr, 
from  giving  preference,  in  this  particular, 
to  one  citizen  of  the  Unittd  States  over 
anoiher  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

In  United  States  v.  Crui];klicink,  02  U.S. 
542,  1875,  the  Court  stated: 

In  Miyior  v.  Happcrsctt.  2i  Wail.  173.  we 
decided  that  the  Constitucioa  •  •  *  has  not 
conferred  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  ons, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  no  voters 
of  their  own  creation  in  tjie  States.  In 
United  States  v.  Rcac.  ct  cl..  supra  p.  214, 
we  hold  that  the  15th  amendment  has  in- 
vested the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
a  new  constitutional  right,  which  is  exemp- 
tion from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
From  this  it  appears  that  tlie  right  of  stif- 
frage  is  not  a  necessary  atAribute  of  na- 
tional citizenship;  but  that  exemption  from 
discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  that  right 
on  account  of  race,  etc.  is.  The  right^t-o 
vote  comes  from  the  State;  Ijut  the  right  of 
exemption  from  the  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion comes  from  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  every  case  decided  on  the 
subject  since  1875  has  affiitncd  what  the 
clear  language  of  the  15th  amendment 
indicates;  that  the  "power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation" 
simply  confers  upon  Consre.'^s  the  very 
limited,  negative  power  to  prohibit  dis- 
criminatory state  action  rather  than  any 
affirmative  authority  to  interfere  with, 
regTilate  or  preempt  the  right  of  the 
States  to  estabhsh  and  administer  voting 
qualifications. 

In  1890  the  court  held  in  Davis  v.  Bea- 
sori.  133  U.S.  333,  that  the  .suffrage  law 
of  the  territoiT  cf  Idaho  denying  the  vote 
to  any  person  "who  is  a  bif,'amist,  a  po- 
lygamist  or  who  teaches,  advises,  coun- 
sels or  encourages  any  person  or  persons" 
in  regard  thereto;  is  not  open  to  any 
constitutional  or  legal  objection.' 

The  principle  of  Minor  a-^ainst  Hap- 
persett,  U.S.  against  Cnjikshank,  and  U.S. 
against  Reese  was  explicitly  reaffirmed  in 
McPherson  v.  Blockner.  14€  U.S.  1,  1892 
The  Court,  discussing  the  Constitution, 
said: 

It  recognizes  that  the  people  act  through 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature,  and 
leaves  it  to  the  legislature  cx.^lusively  to  de- 
fine the  method  of  affectii:^  the  object. 
Ibid.,  page  27. 

•  ••!•• 

In  short,  the  appointment  juid  mode  of 
appointment  of  electors  belor.g  exclusively 
to  the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Ibid.,  page  35. 


The  right  to  vote  intended  to  be  protected 
refers  to  the  right  to  vote  as  established  bv 
the   laws   and   Constitution   of  the  State 

Ibid.,  page  39.  '     ' 

Having    ratified    and    reaffirmed   the 
foregoing  premise,  the  Court  then  con 
eluded : 

But  v.-e  can  perceive  no  rea.-.on  lor  holciing 
that  t)ie  power  confided  to  the  States  by  the 
Const! union  has  ceased  to  exist  because  the 
operation  of  the  :  ystcm  has  not  fully  realizt^ 
ti:e  hopes  of  those  by  whom  it  was  creuted 

I'jid.,  page  3G. 

As  stated  in  Pope  v.  Williams,  193  tj5 
C21  1 1903) : 

The  privUc-ge  to  vote  in  any  State  is  not 
given  by  the  Fcdv..Ll  Constitution,  or  by  any 
of  its  amendments. 

In  upholding  a  Maryland  statute  re- 
cuiiing  a  declaration  of  intent  to  become 
a  citizen  of  that  State  1  year  prior  to 
rc2i3tration.  the  Court  stated  that: 

The  Federal  Constitution  does  not  confer 
the  riglit  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  and  tlie 
condition  vmder  uhicli  tliat  riglit  is  to  be 
exercised  are  matters  for  the  States  alone  to 
prescribe,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Federal  Constitution. 

Also  see  Mason  v.  Missouri,  179  US 
323. 

The  Mississippi  literacy  test  provided 
for  in  our  State  Constitution  was  upheld 
in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  Mississippi 
170,  U.S.  213,  1898,  and  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  similar  provision  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Constitution  was  approved  by  th? 
Fifth  Circuit  in  Trv.deau  v.  Barnes.  65  F. 
Second,  563,  1933. 

The  literacy  requirement  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  CaroUna  has  been  up- 
lield  as  a  constitutional  exercise  by  that 
State  of  its  power  to  prescribe  voting 
quaUfications  as  late  as  1959,  in  tlie  case 
of  La.=;siter  against  Northhampton 
County  Board  of  Elections.  Mr.  Ju.stice 
Douglas  deUvering  the  opinion  of  tiie 
Court,  discussed  the  Courts  former 
precedents  concerning  the  right  of  a 
State  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications  in 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments: 

The  States  have  long  been  he:d  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  tlie  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  Pope  v.  Williams.  193  U.S.  621.633; 
Mason  v.  Missouri,  179  U.S.  328,  335,  absent 
of  course  the  discrimination  which  the  Coa- 
siitution  condemns.  Article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  in  its  provision  for  tlie 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  17th  amendment  in  its 
provision  for  the  election  of  Senators  pro- 
vide that  ofScials  will  be  chosen  "by  the 
people."  Each  provision  goes  on  to  state 
that  "the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  roquit-ite  for  elt'Ctors  of 
the  most  numerotis  branch  of  the  Htate  leg- 
islature." So  while  the  right  of  ."^i.frrage  is 
established  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion {Ex  parte  Yarhrough.  110  U.S.  6.51,  C6.3- 
665;  Smith  v.  Ailicright,  321  U.S.  649.  661- 
GG2)  it  is  subject  to  the  imposition  of  State 
standards  which  are  not  discriminatory  and 
Which  do  not  contravene  any  restriction  that 
Congress,  acting  purstiant  to  its  constitti- 
tional  powers,  has  imposed.  See  United 
States  V.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299,  315.  V^'hile 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  apportionment  of  Repre.'^entativcs 
among  the  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers  counting  the  whole  nimiber  of 
persons  in  each  State   (except  Indians  not 
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t-.xedK  speaics  of  "the  right  to  vote,"  the  They  had  to  "bow  to"  the  15th  amend-  which  do  not  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 

I'icTht  protected  "refers  to  the  right  to  vote  ment  rather  than  be  "supplanted  by"  of  a  court,  either  in  law  or  equity." 

,s%stabiishod  by  tJie  laws  and  constitution  g^^^  Federal  regulation.  As  stated  by  Justice  Nelson: 

,f   u«   state.      M.Phe^.on    v.    BlncKer.    146  ^^^  negative  appUcation  of  the   15th  That  these  matters,  both  as  stated,  in  the 

"i ^'  ^-  amendment  is  further  demonstrated  in  body  of  the  bin,  and  in  the  prayers  for  re- 

Dcaling  specifically  with  the  constitu-  the  cases  Smith  v.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  lief,  can  for  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon 

lional  autliority  of  the  States  to  require  649  a944)   outlawing  the  Texas  White  political  questions,  and,  upon  pohticai  rights, 

ina-acy  tests  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  Primary  Law    and  Terry  v.  Adams.  345  "^"^  °^  persons  or  property,  but  of  a  political 

Justice  Douglas  said:  U.S.  461  a953) ,  invalidating  discrimina-  character,    win   hardly   be   denied.     For    the 

•^'^^'^                                 ,    .,    .               .,       ,      ,        *■„       „„   ;„  <-    xt' „    ,...^„„+,-„„^    V,.,    +v,„  rignts  for  the  protection  Of  which  our  author- 

we   do   not   sugnest    that    any    standards  tion    agamst   Negroes   practiced   by   the  ^-,  ^^  involved   are  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 

,^hich  a  suite  desires  to  adept  may  be  re-  Jaybird  Democratic  Association,  a  club  ^f  political  jurisdiction,  of  government,  cf 

qyired  of  voters.     But  there  is  wide  scope  for  consisting  of  all  V^-hite  voters  in  a  Texas  corporate  existence   as  a  State,  with  aU  its 

exercise    of    its    jurisdiction.     Residence    re-  countj'  wllich  operated  independently  of  constitutional     JX)wers     and     privileges.     No 

quirements,    age     prcn^ous    criminal    record  g^^^^^  j^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^.^^  .^g^ts  or  private  property  In- 

,00115  V.  Ltasun.  166   iJ.&.  666.  6'io  6-i,)    art  rnrrrrtlv    statod    bv    the    eminent  fringed,  or  in  danger  of  actual  or  threatened 

obvious  examples  Indicatnig  factors  which  a  ■«■*•    coiitcuj     btaitu    uy    Lut.    euiuitnt      ,_,,_= ^    ,_   ^ ,    .   ,       ^,       

Swte  may  take  into  consideration  hi  deter-  constitutional  authority  Charles  Bloch. 

mining  the  qualifications  of  voters.    The  testifying  before  tlie  Senate  Judiciary 

ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some  Committee  on  March  29:  Also  see  Mississippi  V.  Johnson,  4  Wall. 

rel.ition   to   su.ndards   designed   to   promote  ^^^^  ^j^^^^.,.  ^,  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^j.^^  Attorney  475  <  1867) . 

intelligent  tise  of   the  balloi.     LUor.icy   ana  Qp^gral    who   presents    it   is    that   if    in    the  The  rule  of  the  Stanton  case  was  reaf- 

lUiteracy  are  neutra     on  r.tce    creed    coior  „  j^j^^  of  Congress  a  State  imposes  stand-  firmed  and  extended  in  Massachusetts  V. 

™va?idTt;m4ncet^  "^'^^   ^-^^'^-^    '•''   discriminatory,    or   applies  MeWon.  262  U.S.  447  (1923) .  in  which  the 

^S  L^    mJo^^JS^-S^^^  T.  S;i^rJ:^SJ"  m^r  i^f^lStite'S;  complainants  alleged  "that  the  act  is  a 

telligent   voters.     Yet   in   our   society   where  TharSt^ate'^o^fL'  consuVuSn.al 'poTe'r  o^  de-  usurpation  Of  power  not  granted  to  Con- 

newspipers.    periodicals,    books,    and    other  ^grmining   the    conditions   upon    which    the  gross  by  the  Constitution— an  attempted 

printed  matter  canv.ass  and  debate  campaign  ^         ^^  suffrage  may  be  exercised;  may  sub-  exerci.se  of  the  power  of  local  self-gov- 

issues.   a   SUtte   might   concltide   that   only  ^^^^^^^^  ^^-  ^^..^  conditions,  and  may  do  all  ernmcnt  reserved  to  the  States  by  the 

those  who  are  literate  shotdd^^^           the  „,,,,,,,  retroactively.  10th  amendment" ;   and  fmther  alleged 

S't  Se.  S  22     appealdilnus^^^  T;..e   Constitution   gives   the   Congress   no  -that   the   plaintiff's   rights   and   powers 

wfi    It  was  ^aid  last  century  in  Ma-^sichti-  ^"'^'^  P^^^''^'"  °"''"  '^">"  ^^"'^  °^  ^''''^  Lnion.  as    a    sovereign    State    and    the    rights 

Ltth^^;^ueracy^^e"■;•nfde:U'edtoin-  ^°[>^^^  "^..T^SnS'n^  fnTs^;  ^'^P^^^^'"-^^  of  its  citizens  have  been  invaded  and 

sure  an  •'independent  and  intelligent"  cxcr-  '^-  i^—'^^rai  itran^crxp.  i..p.zon.  usurped— its  constitutional  rights  are  in- 

As  stated  by  the  honorable  attorney  fringed  by  the  passage  thereof." 

from  Macon,  Ga.,  when  you  expand  the  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  allega- 


infringement,  is  presented  by  the  bill.  In  a 
judicial  form,  for  the  judgment  of  the  court. 


cise  of  the  right  of  .suflrage.     Stone  v.  Smith, 
159  Mas.s.  413  414.  34  N.E.  521.     North  Caro- 


meusuroa  by   ,             ,     , 

ment  and  made  a  mockery  of  the  Con-  zens.    The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  ac- 

What  better  example  could  be  given  stitution  upon  which  it  stands.  ccpt  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  the 

of  tlie  negative  application  of  the  15th  ^^^^   ^Kcu..R.^ToRY   judgment  suits  provided  cause  was  not  justiciable,  in  that  a  State 

amendment  than  tiiat  found  m  tlie  case  j-^^jj  ^-nder  section  4(a)  and  scctions  s  of  cannot  maintain  a  suit  either  to  protect 

of  Guimi  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347,  ^he  bill  .are  not  JusTICI.^BLE  causes  ustoeh  j^g  political  rights  or  as  parens  patriae 

1315,  and  Myers  v.  Anderson.  238  U.S.  .miticle  m  section  2  of  the  constitution  ^o  protect  citizens  of  the  United  States 

368.   1915,   both   cited   by   the  Attorney  and  the   states  are   likewise  precluded  j    „   ^j.,    oneration  of  a  Federal  law 

General    before    the    Senate    JudiciaiT  rnoM  lringing  a  cause  of  action  in  their  concern'nR  the  rieht  of  a  State  to  sue 

P'MTimittPP       Tn     thf>     Oninn     rn^p      tVip  own  behalf  or  as  parens  patri.ae  to  chal-  concerning  tne  ngni  01  a  Jstdie  lo  bue 

Pnfrf  hSn    tW    tbp    cvS^Hflthor    h4,^  I-^NCE    THE    CONSTITUTIONALITY    OF    THE    AOT  m   itS    OWU   bchalf    tO    prOtCCt      tS   politiCal 

Court  held  that  the  gi  andf ather  clause  enforcement  thereof  rights,  the  Court  said : 

attached  to  the  literacy  test  provision  of  ,                     -^  ^  ,      \.  ^           ^    ,  .-^                            „  ^ 

the  Oklahoma  constitution  was  violative  ^    the    case    of    Miiskrat   v.    United  in  that  aspect  of  the  case  we  are^c^^^^^^ 

of  the  m-ohibitions  of  the  15th  amend-  States.  219  U.S.  346  (1911),  quoting  Mil-  ^Pon  to  adjudicate,  not  rights  of  person  or 

01  tne  inoniDUioiiS  oi   ine   loin  dineiiu  rnn^titntmn    indirini  nnu-Pr  n<;  property,  not  rights  of  dominion  over  physi- 

ment.    Di.<=cus^ing  the  effect  of  the  15th  lei  on  the  Constitution  judicial  powe    as  ^^.j^^^^^^i^  not  quasi-sovereign  rights  actu- 

amendmcnt.    Chief   Justice   White   said  used  m  article  III,  section  2,  was  defined  ally  invaded  or  threatened,  but  abstract  ques- 

that:  as  "the  power  of  the  court  to  decide  and  ^ions  of  political  power,  of  sovereignty,  of 

The  amendment  doe.  not  U>ke  awr.v  from  Prpnounce  a  judgment  and  canj  it  into  government. 

the  Stat,  governments  in  a  general  sense  the  Chect  f^^^^f "  ^^f^J^^^^^^^^^^                  ^^^  Deahng  with  the  right  of  a  State  tO 

power  over  .sufTinge  which  has  belonged  to  bimg  a  Ccse  Deloie  it  loi  deCiSion.     ine  narens  natriae  for  its  eiti- 

those  covcnments  fr.-n  the  be-inmnfr  meaning  of  the  terms  "cases"  and  "con-  Diing  suit  as  paieiis  patriae  lor  its  citi 

tnose  go^e.nn.ents  fr.  .n  the  beginning.  ^^.^^.^^.^.^^.,  determine  the  extent  of  the  ^ens,  the  Court  stated: 

And:  judicial  power,  as  well  as  the  capacity  it   cannot  be  conceded   that  a  state,  as 

It  is  true  also  that  tiie  amendment  does  of  the  Federal  courts  to  entertain  juris-  Parens  patriae,  may  institute  Judicial  pro- 

not  change,  modifv,  or  deprive  the  States  of  dicMon  ceedings   to   protect   citizens   of   the  Umte<l 

tlieir  free    power   as   to   suffrage   except   of  j,  g,,,,,-,  ,.  stanton,  6  Wall.  50.  the  S';JSf.'Thirtl^'lSS%le?ymTcrr! 

'l^'i'Ll^i.^.i^?-  '"^J^^!  Y}^}\1.]'!\1.1  State  of  Georgia  brought  an  original  suit  cumstances,  may  sue  in  that  capacity  for 

in  equity  against  the  Secretary  of  War  the   protection   of  its  citizens    (Missouri  v. 

and  others  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  lUinois.  I8O  U.S.  208,  24i).  it  is  no  part  of 

The  Court  further  held  that  only  the  the  Reconstnaction  Acts,  "setting  forth  its  duty  or  power  to  enforce  their  rights  in 

o.frending  portion  of  an  invalid  consti-  the  political  rights  of  the  State  and  of  R^  SSiilJ'^^nTafheVu'isIl^  mtui^ 

tuLional  proMsion  would  be  struck  down  people  to  be  protected.      The  State  con-  st.^t,eg_  3,^^  ^0,.  ^^e  state,  which  represents 

when  severable  from  tlie  remaining  part,  tended  that  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  them  as  parens  patriae,  when  such  repre- 

The  same  basic  principles  were  involved  divested  Georgia  "of  her  legally  and  con-  sentations  become  appropriate;  and  to  the 

in  the  A'^vers  ca^e  which  was  decided  on  stitutionally  established  and  guaranteed  former,   and   not  to   the  latter,   they  must 

the  same  dav.'    The  Attorney  General  existence  as  a  body  pohtic  and  a  member  look  for  such  protective  measures  as  flow 

correctly   stated  the  decisions  of  these  of  the  Union."     The  Supreme  Court  re-  ^^^^  ^hat  status. 

cases  v.hen  he  told  the  House  Judiciaiy  fu.sed  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  Also  see  TVetr  Jersey  v.  Sarfife?2f,  269  U.S. 

Committee-  cause  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  holding  328   (1926).  and  Arizona  v.  California, 

Ti.e  "grand.rather  clauses"  of  Oki.thoma  that  for  a  case  to  be  presented  for  the  '  283U.S.  423  (1931) 

and  Maryland  were   of  cour.<=,e.  voting  quaii-  exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  the  nghts  Thus,     by     a     clever     and     diabolical 

ficntions.    Yet  they  had  to  bow  before  the  threatened  "must  be  rights  of  persons  or  scheme,  the  pretended  judicial  remedy 

loth  amendment  (transcrii>t.p  39).  property,    not    merely    political    rights,  held  out  in  section  4(a)  and  section  5  is 


amendment   deals   and   to   the   extent   that 
obedieiice  to  its  command  Is  necessary. 
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rendered  a  mere  nepratory.  superfluous 
legislative  mirage  wheii  viewed  in  lisiht 
of  article  III,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  States  are  likewise  com- 
pletely and  absolutely  precluded  from 
challengins:  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act,  or  enjoining  the  enforcement  there- 
of, either  in  their  own  behalf  or  as  parens 
patriae  for  their  citizens. 

I  have  been  hteraily  astounded  to  hear 
the  name  of  Lincoln  invoked  on  this 
Senate  floor  in  behalf  of  this  punitive 
legislation.  For  it  was  Lincoln  who 
thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  congressional 
radicals  ta  impose  this  very  kind  of 
legislation  upon  the  South.  His  personal 
greatness  precluded  vengeance  or  malice 
ever  entering  into  his  political  differences 
with  the  South. 

How  can  the  name  of  Lincoln  be  raised 
in  support  of  this  abject  submission  to 
mob  might  when  it -was  he  who  coun- 
seled his  people  at  Springfield: 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of 
redress  by  mob  law. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address  he  ad- 
vised Americans  against  a  policy  of 
vengeance  toward  the  South  but  rather 
counseled  '-let  us  judge  not.  that  we  not 
be  judged."  and  directed  this  warning  to 
the  advocates  of  a  harsh  reconstruction 
of  the  South:  "Blood  cannot  restore 
blood,  and  government  should  net  act  for 
revenge."  No.  Lincoln  was  too  bisr  to 
join  the  rabble-rousing  demagogs  in 
the  street.  He  declined  the  cheap  popu- 
larity of  waving  the  bloody  shirt.  Lin-oln 
asked —   ^ 

With  m.-ilice  tow.ird  none:  with  charity 
for  all.  let  u.s  strive  on  to  finish  the  woric 
we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds. 

I  remind  those  who  sponsor  this  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  literacy  tests  in  the 
name  of  Lincoln  that  the  Gettysburg 
Address  speaks  of  a  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people",  not 
of  the  ignorant,  by  the  ignorant,  for  the 
ignorant.  I  point  out  that  i.  was  the 
founding  father  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said: 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  both  ignorant  and 
free,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  e.xpects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  should  like 
to.  mention  a  story  related  by  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  his  famous  book, 
"Profiles  in  Courage."  He  told  how  the 
great  Senator  from  Mississippi.  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  was  directed  by  the  State  Ieai.sla- 
ture  to  vote  for  the  Bland  Silver  bill, 
which  was  extremely  popular  in  my 
State.  But  after  studying  the  issue  he 
decided  that,  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  would  not  be  served  by  this  legis- 
lation. In  announcing  his  vote  on  this 
same  Senate  floor,  he  said: 

Between  these  resolutions  and  my  convic- 
tions there  Is  a  great  gulf.  I  cannot  pass 
It  •  •  •.  Upon  the  youth  of  my  state  whom 
U  has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  in  edu- 
cation I  have  always  endeavored  to  impress 
the  belief  that  truth  was  better  than  false- 
hood,  honesty  better  than  policy,  courage 
better  than  cowardice.  Today  my  lesson 
confronts  me.  Today  I  must  be  true  or  fal.se 
honest  or  cunning,  faithful  or  unfaithful  to 
my  people. 


Carrying  his  campaign  for  reelection 
to  a  hostile  electorate  he  fearlessly 
stated: 

I  prize  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  but  I  never  m;idp  popularity  the 
stand.-ird  of  my  action.  I  p.oloundly  respect 
public  opinion,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
conscious  rectitude  of  purpose,  a  sust.iining 
povvcr  which  will  support  a  rrtan  of  ordinary 
lirmnc.<;s  under  any  circumstances  whatso- 
ever. 

•  »  * 

The  libeity  of  this  countrj  and  its  great 
interests  will  never  bo  secure  If  its  public 
men  become  mere  menials  to  c!o  the  bidding 
of  their  constituents  instead  cf  being  repre- 
sentatives in  the  true  Ecn.«^e  of  the  word, 
looking  to  the  prosperity  and  future  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  coiuitry. 

But  as  our  late  President  said: 
The  stories  of  pact  courage  can  define  that 
ingredient.  They  c.in  teach.  They  can  offer 
hope.  They  can  provide  in.-jpir.uion.  But 
they  cannot  stipply  courac;e  i|sc!f.  For  this 
each  man  must  look  into  his  own  soul. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  close  my  remai-ks 
to  tlie  Senate  with  the  words  of  Lincoln: 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  mi'.'lit 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  iljc  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understandiit. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair'.  Tiic  Senator 
from  Micliicran  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presidepnt,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDINCx  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proOceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  PriBPident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  sub.scquently  said:  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  leaves  the  Chamber— I  see  that 
he  is  about  to  go— I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  in  his  presence.  I  had  hoped  that 
I  could  precede  him  and  not  follow  him, 
because,  considering  the  historic  role 
which  he  has  played  in  the  fi-amin^  of 
the  amendinent  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, it  would  have  been  far  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  minority  leader  to  have 
been  the  anchor  speaker,  as  it  were,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I  v.as  absent 
from  the  Chamber  when  he  startod  his 
speech,  and  hence  it  has  worked  the  oth- 
er w-ay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanirnotis  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  mi-iht  j^rcccde  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Dirksf-.-I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out   objection,    it    is    so    ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  fMr.  DirksenI  again,  as  in  19G4, 
has  been,  with  the  majority  leader,  the 
architect  of  the  civil  righte  bill.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  cneeavored  to 
stand  before  the  country  as  a  champion 
of  civil  rights,  and  we  honor  it.  It  is  no 
depreciation  of  that  honor  t«  say  that 
I  take  peculiar  pride  in  the  fact  that  a 
Senator  from  Illinois  should  have  car- 


ried out  for  my  party  in  the  most  pract' 
cal  way  known  to  Senators,  the  historic 
tradition  of  Lincoln,  who  was  essent'ar- 
the  father  of  our  parly,  by  fashionin"^ 
legislation  and.  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, having  it  pa.sscd.  I  am  pleased 
to  voice  on  behalf,  I  know,  of  every  Sen- 
ator on  this  side,  whether  or  not  he  voted 
for  cloture,  the  satisfaction  which  we  ail 
take  in  the  historic  service  rendered  b'- 
our  leader  in  a  field  so  uniquely  apposite 
to  the  origins  of  our  pai-ty  and  to  its 
greatest  fi^iure  in  all  history. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  my  collea<^up 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  havcW 
pressed  the  desire  to  speak  at  this  time 
because  I  believe  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
final  houi-s  of  debate  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  make 
vci-y  clear  the  legal  basis  upon  w  hich  \ve 
have  proceeded,  so  that  what  we  have 
fash.ioned  may  have  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity actually  to  become  operative  !a:v, 
and  so  that  the  courts,  when  thoy  come 
to  pa.ss  upon  these  questions,  may  have 
before  them,  as  vividly  as  pos.sible,  the 
very  essential  basis  upon  which,  in  my 
view,  v/e  have  proceeded. 

The  fundamental  basis  for  the  bill  is 
the  fr.ctual  finding  of  Congress  that 
there  have  been  such  widespread  denials 
of  the  fundamental  right  to  vote  in  so 
many  broad  areas  of  the  Nation  as  to 
require  the  application  of  remedies  in 
order  to  imjjlcmcnt  the  15th  amendment. 
These  remedies  go  beyond  the  remedies 
which  v.e  prescribed  in  the  Civil  Riahrs 
Acts  of  1957.  1960,  and  1964,  and  avo 
without  the  delays  which  have  been  in- 
cident to  the  local  proceedings  which  \vc 
prcrcribed  in  previous  statutes. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  in  derogation 
of  th3  courts  or  the  essentiality  of  their 
function.  It  is  merely  the  adoption  by 
the  Congress  of  a  means  apposite  to  its 
purpose  and  to  the  purpose  required  by 
the  15th  amendment,  because  there  is 
one  endemic  fact  in  this  situation  which 
is  not  mentioned  too  often,  and  that  is 
that  the  denial  of  the  riglit  to  vote  is 
irremediable. 

If  the  com-t^  remember  nothing  el?c. 
I  hope  they  will  remember  that.  The  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  is  irrcmediub'.e. 
Therefore,  the  duty  of  Congress  is  not 
only  to  ••^ecurc  the  right  to  vote  for  ever.v 
citizen,  but  also  to  .seciu-e  it  consistent 
with  con.stitutional  means  at  the  earlie.-^t 
possible  monmnt,  because  once  lo.st.  ti-.e 
individual  no  longer  has  the  ri^ht  to  de- 
termine whether  A,  B,  or  C  shall  ru'c 
him,  or  if  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
involved,  what  constitutional  p,ro'.ision 
shall  bind  him  in  a  particular  State. 
Havinr;  once  lost  that  ri':ht,  th.it  olcctcd 
official  rules  just  the  same,  and  th.it  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject of  a  referendum,  is  the  law  just  the 
same,  binding  him  as  it  binds  everyone 
else.  But  he  has  irremediably  lost  his 
right  to  say  anything  about  it. 

It  is  upon  that  ground  that  I  base  my 
deep  conviction  that  what  we  have  done 
in  the  bill,  which  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  will  now  pass,  is  constitutonal. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  summariz- 
ing— because  it  is  important  to  summa- 
rize some  of  the  factual  bases  upon  which 
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we  have  acted — let  us  remember  that  the 
Senate  Chamber  has  reverberated  not 
oiily  with  cries  of  unconstitutionality  but 
also  with  cries  of  injustice,  that  is,  that 
we  are  penalii^ing  and  punishing  States 
or  subdivisions  of  States  for  the  sins  of 
their  fellows. 

In  the  first  jjlace.  that  argument  im- 
pliedly admits  that  there  are  sins  and 
deprivations  of  voting,  as  indeed  there 
have  been. 

In  the  second  j:)lace,  it  fails  to  answer 
the  proposition  that  we  can  only  make 
general  law  and  fashion  it  to  the  utmo.st 
extent  humanly  possible  to  enable  the 
innocent  not  to  suffer  with  the  guilty. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  have  some 
rough  measure  of  justice  so  that  if  the 
imioccnt  liave  to  go  to  a  little  trouble — 
for  example,  in  a  declaratory  judgment 
suit— we  cannot  for  that  reason  elimi- 
nate the  remedies  which  afe  available  to 
those  who  are  being  bound  unjustly. 

As  the  minority  leader  has  well  said, 
let  us  understand  that  Negroes  who  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  hot  only  pay 
taxes  but  bleed  and  die  like  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  many  wars  and  struggles  of  the 
United  States  and  spend  their  blood  and 
sweat  in  building  up  our  counti-y  just  as 
those  whose  skins  are  whit€. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  which,  after 
all,  in  the  final  analysis  are  a  summai-y 
of  the  long  hi.stor.v  of  abuses  and  depriva- 
tion of  rights  which  make  the  passage 
of  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate 
so  necessary:  and,  it  is  sad  to  say,  on 
the  part  of  any  American,  it  is  a  sordid 
hist-ory. 

For  example,  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georeia.  Louisiana,  Mis.sissippi, 
and  South  Carolina,  in  varying  degrees 
of  intensity,  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
of  voting  age,  registered  in  19G4,  gen- 
erally speaking,  was  under  40  percent. 
In  Mississippi,  it  was  as  low  as  6.7  per- 
cent: in  Alabama,  as  low  as  23  percent; 
in  Louisiana,  32  percent;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 38.8  percent:  in  Georgia,  44  percent. 

Let  us  remember  that  those  who  talk 
about  the  bad  counties  and  the  good 
counties  completely  overlook  the  fact 
that  every  State  controls  all  of  its  coun- 
ties. If  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Oliio.  or  Pennsylvania  a  particular 
county  was  discriminating  against  Ne- 
gro citizens  in  the  matter  of  voting,  the 
State  would  take  care  of  that.  The  ex- 
aminci-s  who  would  investigate  in  that 
State  under  the  bill  would  not  have  to  be 
eriaminers  of  the  United  States;  they 
would  be  examiners  of  the  State— and 
they  would  go  quickly. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  cannot 
see  how  the  interposition  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  constitutional 
lights  of  its  citizens,  when  the  State  will 
not  protect  them,  can  be  denied. 

Tlie  facts  and  figures  with  respect  to 
individual  counties  are  almost  beyond 
belief  in  showing  the  tragedy  of  this 
situation  and  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  of  every  citizen 
iiave  been  nullified.  A  recent  survey 
entitled  "Voting  in  Mississippi."  con- 
tained in  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  dated  May  18,  1965,  to 
'■•hich  I  refer,  shows  that  in  Chickasaw 


Coimty,  1  Negro  out  of  3,054  over  21  years 
of  age  is  registered;  In  Humphreys 
County,  out  of  5,561  Negroes,  none  are 
registered;  in  Lamar  County,  out  of  1,071 
Negroes,  none  are  registered;  in  Walthall 
County,  out  of  2,499  Negroes  over  the  age 
of  21,  only  4  are  registered. 

Compare  that  with  the  registration  of 
whites  in  the  same  counties:  In  Chick- 
asaw, 72  percent  of  the  white  citizens 
as  against  0.003  percent  of  the  Negroes; 
in  Humphreys  County,  68.3  percent  as 
against  0  percent;  in  Lamar  County,  88.6 
percent  as  against  0  percent;  in  Walthall 
County,  100  percent  as  against  0.46 
percent. 

The  figures  are  so  disparate  that  they 
entitle  us,  in  the  bill,  to  base  our  action 
upon  triggering  mechanisms  far  more 
liberal  than  anything  that  is  justified  by 
the  general  national  averages  of  registra- 
tion and  voting.  But,  if  anything,  we 
stretch  a  point  in  order  to  do  our  utmost 
to  encoyj^ge  southern  communities  to 
do  what  they  should  have  decades  ago. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  poll  tax,  about 
which  we  had  such  a  stnjggle.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, Negroes  earn  one-third  the  aver- 
age wage  of  white  persons,  but  the  poll 
tax  is  the  same  for  both.  We  feel 
Strongly  that  the  courts  'will  invalidate 
the  poll  tax  oecause  it  represents  a  real 
economic  burden  upon  what  should  in- 
volve no  economic  burden — the  right  to 
vote. 

Tliere  is  a  host  of  cases  decided  as  re- 
cently as  the  period  between  1955  and 
1964  in  counties  of  Mississippi,  as  to 
which  we  have  an  up-to-the-minute  re- 
port, in  which  the  sheriff  or  some  other 
ofT.cial  has  refused  to  accept  the  poll  tax 
and  thereby  has  deprived  an  individual 
Negro  of  his  right  to  vote. 

Next  is  the  question  of  tests  and  de- 
vices, which  are  dealt  with  in  the  bill, 
and  as  to  which  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
m.ission  has  found  discrimination,  first, 
in  the  choice  of  matter  to  be  written 
or  interpreted;  second,  in  the  judgment 
of  interpreters,  including  the  application 
of  the  so-called  "letter-perfect"  rule — 
that  is,  if  one  does  not  spell  correctly 
the  month  in  which  he  was  born,  his 
application  to  register  is  thrown  out; 
third,  and  in  the  rendering  of  assistance 
t-o  whites  in  answering  questions,  but  not 
to  Negroes.  Think  of  the  situation,  for 
cxamiile.  in  Mississippi,  where  whites  are 
asked  to  interpret  the  following  provision 
of  the  State  Constitution: 

The  Senate  shall  consist  of  Members  chosen 
every  4  years  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
several  districts. 

Nesroes  are  asked  to  interpret  sections 
of  the  Constitution  dealing  with  tax 
exemptions  for  corporations,  the  judicial 
sale  of  land,  eminent  domain,  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  of  chancery  and  circuit 
courts,  and  habeas  corpus. 

What  about  deprivation  going  back  for 
a  century,  which  inhered  in  segi-egated 
schools  restilting  in  a  median  education 
level  of  the  sixth  grade  for  Negroes  in 
Mississippi,  as  compared  with  an  11th 
grade  median  for  whites?  What  about 
the  situation  in  the  schools  of  Virginia, 
which  incidentally  is  a  poll  tax  State, 


where  voting  In  many  counties,  which 
are  detailed  clearly  on  page  39  of  the 
report  of  the  majority  group  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  who  support  the 
bill,  is  as  low  as  4  percent  for  Negroes. 

In  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  the 
schools  were  closed  entirely,  merely  to 
.defy  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter 
of  school  desegregation.  That  decision 
kept  those  schools  closed  to  Negro  chil- 
dren for  3  years. 

In  Yazoo  County,  Miss.,  as  recently  as 
1962,  $2.92  was  spent  on  the  education 
of  every  Negro  child  as  compared  with 
$245.55  for  the  education  of  each  white 
child. 

Then  there  is  the  intimidation  by  pub- 
lic officials;  there  are  the  bombings,  the 
shootings,  the  btumings,  the  beatings; 
and  quite  apart  from  them,  the  denial  of 
surplus  food  to  Negroes  who  persist  in 
their  attempt  to  register,  as  in  Hum- 
phreys County,  Miss.;  or  the  boycotting 
of  Negroes  who  had  the  temerity  to  regis- 
ter by  cutting  oflf  their  bank  loans  and 
their  grocery  store  credit. 

The  circumlocutions  engaged  in  since 
the  passage  of  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act 
have,  endeavored  to  "skin"  the  Federal 
law  in  order  to  make  it  ineffective. 

Mr.  President,  this  sad,  tragic,  and  sor- 
did record  is  an  effort  to  invalidate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans.  This 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us.  It  is  no 
less  my  responsibility  than  it  is  that  of 
any  Senator  who  may  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion, or  of  any  group;  and  what  is  oc- 
cuiTing  now  goes  to  what  will  occur  in 
the  future.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  our 
responsibility  is  collective;  that  our  effort 
to  deal  with  the  problem  must  also  be 
collective. 

I  understand  they  are  also  the  views 
of  Senators  from  States  who  say,  "Most 
of  the  counties  of  my  State  do  not  dis- 
criminate; they  register  Negroes  with  the 
same  liberalism  that  they  register  whites. 
Why  do  you  bother  with  them?" 

We  bother  with  them  just  as  we  may 
have  to  bother  with  New  York;  just  as 
my  distinguished  junior  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I  felt  that 
justice  required,  whether  it  would  help  or 
hurt  me  politically,  or  the  candidate  I 
favor  in  the  New  York  m.ayoralty  cam- 
paign, or  anj^body  else,  that  American 
citizens  such  as  those  from  Puerto  Rico, 
who  studied  in  American-flag  schools, 
but  who  happened  to  study  Spanish 
should  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  Negroes  who 
have  not  received  the  education  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  This  is  our  respon- 
sibility. If  the  registrars  of  county  A 
have  been  discriminating,  while  In 
county  B  they  have  not.  that  does  not 
absolve  the  registrars  in  county  A.  This 
is  still  our  responsibility. 

If  it  takes  some  trouble  for  the  good 
counties  to  get  themselves  out  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  they  have  to 
come  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sue, 
that  is  our  responsibility. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  welcome,  at  long 
last,  some  direct  line  of  action  by  which 
the  majesty  and  power  of  the  United 
States  v^ill  be  exercised  to  give  to  all  its 
citizens  what  everyone  has  agreed,  time 
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and  time  again,  is.  of  all  the  rights  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution,  the  most  un- 
questioned and  most  elemental^ — the 
right  to  vote.  If  this  bill  does  not  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  I  feel  certain  that 
I  shall  be  joined  by  many  other  Sena- 
tors— I  hope  a  majority,  in  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  proposing 
perhaps  another  law,  until  our  goal  is 
achieved.  But  do  it  we  will,  and  do  it  we 
must.  If  the  motto  of  the  United  States 
is  "In  God  We  Trust,"  which  means  that 
in  God's  morality  we  trust,  is  really  true, 
and  we  really  believe  in  it,  we  will  imple- 
ment it  with  our  votes,  our  strength,  our 
voices,  and  our  resources. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  we  considered  two  groups  of 
amendments  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  These 
were  offered  as  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments.  The  first  group  was 
strictly  technical  and  clarifying,  and  to 
those  I  had  no  objection. 

Not  having  seen  the  amendments  up 
to  that  time.  I  was  in  no  position  to  de- 
termine whether  some  of  them  went 
further,  and  were  actually  amendments 
of  substance.  On  further  examination, 
I  discovered  that  in  the  -second  group 
there  were  at  least  two  amendments  that 
I  thought  were  substantial  in  character. 

The  first  of  these  is  reported  on  page 
11484  of  the  Record  of  yesterday.  One 
of  those  amendments  proposed  to  strike 
the  words  "test  and  device"  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  place  of  those  words,  in  the 
plural,  "tests  and  devices."  That  would 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  for 
one  thing,  if  a  matter  were  penditig,  and 
it  would  put  an  additional  burden  of 
proof  on  the  State  cr  subdivision,  as  the 
case  m.ay  be,  in  order  to  defend  its  case. 

The  second  amendment  provides  for 
relief  that  was  infinitely  broader  than 
that  ori'^inally  provided.  I  thousht  that 
particular  concept  placed  an  additional 
burden  on  the  State. 

One  more  amendment  refers  to  pase 
4.  line  1,  and  page  7,  line  24,  of  the  sub- 
stitute. There  the  word  "or"  was 
changed  to  "and".  The  effect  of  that 
Change  wa.s  to  prohibit  any  relief  to  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  unless  and 
until  the  court  finds  that  the  State  or 
subdivision  has  successfully  met  two 
tests  instead  of  one  of  two  alternative 
tests. 

This  amendment  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the  provision  and  increasing, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  burden  of 
proof  that  is  reposed  upon  the  Stat«  or 
subdivision. 

Inasmuch  as  the  matter  was  not 
closed  by  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  a 
further  motion  to  table  the  reconsider- 
ing motion,  the  matter  is  open. 

So  this  morrjn?,  after  a  conference 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 


ary Committee  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  it.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  they  will  proceed  with  a  House  bill — 
meaning  the  text  of  a  House  bill— and  at 
some  point  in  the  House  proceedings,  a 
Member  of  the  House  will  move  to  strike 
out  the  Senate  text  and  sub.stitute  the 
House  text.  Then  there  will  be  a  con- 
ference, at  which  time  I  assume  these 
matters  can  be  worked  out.  bccau.'o  they 
will  be  within  the  frame  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  wished  to  make  a  short  legislative 
record.  I  have  conferred  ^»•lth  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  [Mr.  HartI.  He  is  fully 
aware  of  the  situation.  I  know  of  no 
good  reason,  at  this  late  hour,  why  there 
should  be  a  motion  to  reconsider  and  a 
motion  to  table,  since  Senators  clcsely 
identified  with  the  bill  have  been  fully 
advised  of  the  premises,  includin;^  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Now  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
pending  measure,  but  more  particularly 
about  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute: 
I  like  to  think  what  we  ha%'c  done  as  an- 
other step  toward  the  ultimate  solution 
of  one  unsolved  problem  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We  have  talked  much  about  the 
Founding  Fathers,  and  apparently  they 
did  a  great  and  noble  work,  but  we 
know  also  that  the  Constitution  is  a  very 
interesting  mixture  of  compromises. 
The  New  England  shippino:  interests  had 
one  interest,  and  the  Southern  States  at 
that  time  had  quite  another  interest. 
In  the  one  case  they  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  very  fruitful  and  productive 
shipping  enterprise  would  not  suffer; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  South  wanted 
to  be  sure,  having  set  a  foundation  for 
a  fruitful  agriculture,  that  it  would  not 
be  destroyed  or  unduly  limited. 

Out  of  that  came  two  compromises. 
The  first  was  with  respect  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Senate.  They  agreed 
that  the  House  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  that  every  State, 
large  and  small,  should  have  two  Sen- 
ators, and  could  not  be  denied  its  Sena- 
torial representation  without  its  con- 
sent. 

The  second  compromise  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  "importation  of  persons." 
It  is  a  rather  interesting  commentary 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  use  the  word  "slave."  It 
does  not  use  the  word  "slavery."  It  does 
not  use  the  v.-ords  "slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion." It  docs  not  use  the  word  "enslave- 
ment." Consequently,  they  wrote  iiito 
the  Constitution,  as  a  m.attea-  of  compro- 
mise, that  the  "importation  of  persons" 
should  not  be  prohibited  until  the  year 
1808,  but  tliat  Con'^ress  could  levy  a 
capitation  tax  not  to  exceed  SIO.  Tliat 
left  the  institution  of  slavery  free  to 
proliferate  for  another  20  years  before 
the  countiy  had  to  come  tjo  grips  with 
the  institution  itself,  and  with  those 
who  v.-ished  to  expand  it  into  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

When  the  Constitution-makers  met, 
there  were  approximately  700,000  .slaves 
in  the  Colonies.  Of  cour.se,  that  repre- 
sented quite  an  interest.  I  presume  that 
the  outlook  in  those  days  was  consider- 
ably different  from  the  attitude  we  pro- 
fe.ss  today.    But  the  compromise  was  set- 


tled, and  for  another  20  years  the  aristoc- 
racy of  slavery  could  continue  and  a' 
long  last,  was  left  for  another  gcncin. 
tion  to  deal  v.ith  the  problem. 

We  did  deal  with  it  finally,  because  in 
the  efforts  to  expand  it,  and  in  the  cf- 
forts  on  the  part  of  others  to  elimin?ro 
it,  there  finally  came  secession.  After 
secession  came  conflict.  As  Lincoln  so 
nobly  stated,  in  his  second  inaugural:' 

While  tljo  inaugurnl  address  was  being  de- 
livered from  this  place,  devoted  altogethc 
to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgem 
agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it 
without  war— .seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union 
and  divide  enects.  by  negotiation.  Bct'i 
parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them 
would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  Nation 
survive:  and  the  other  would  accept  w,ir 
rather  than  let  it  perish.    And  the  war  camV 

It  was  not  until  victory  had  bf^en 
achieved  in  1865  that  it  finally  became 
possible  to  implement  the  Emancip.ition 
Proclamation  and  to  put  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  the  13th  amendment,  which 
brout;ht  slavery  to  an  end  as  an  institu- 
tion in  this  country. 

But,  it  was  not  enough.  It  became 
clearly  discernible,  shortly  thereafter, 
that  the  rights  of  nonwhite  citizens  were 
being  denied  in  many  cases.  They  could 
not  appear  in  town.  They  could  not 
serve  on  juries.  They  could  not  votc>. 
There  were  many  other  things  they  could 
not  do.  Out  of  those  difficulties  came 
the  14th  amendment.  Two  notable  pro- 
visions are  therein  contained.  The  first 
is  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
the  .second  is  the  dual  citizenship  which 
that  amendment  confers  upon  every  citi- 
zen. Regardless  of  color,  regardless  of 
where  he  lives,  every  American  citizen 
has  a  twofold  citizenship  capacity.  Fir,  t. 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  wherein  he 
resides.  Second,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

But  apparently  the  14th  amendmcnl 
was  not  adequate  to  the  situation  and, 
therefore,  in  1868.  there  was  pi-oposed 
the  15th  amendment,  which  was  finally 
approved  in  1870.  That  amendment 
provided  that  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  .shall  not  be  denied  or  have  his 
right  to  vote  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State.  The  second 
section  of  the  amendment  provided  that 
Conire.ss  should  have  appropriate  au- 
thority and  the  power  to  implement  and 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment with  appropriate  legislation. 

I*vlr.  PrGsidcnt.  it  was  that  vehicle,  the 
ISih  amendment,  which  assured  to  our 
citizens  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  a  State  shall  deny  or  abridge  the 
rijjht  to  vote.  That  became  the  founda- 
tion for  what  we  tried  to  do  to  cure  a 
situation  v.-hich  v.as  all  too  manit(.=;t  and 
all  too  evident  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  so  for  a  long  time. 

The  so-called  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  not  been  going  through  the 
country,  particularly  in  certain  States. 
amassing  tables  and  evidence  and  pro- 
viding the  documents  to  establi.sh  the 
inhibition  upon  the  right  of  citizens  to 
vote.  Sooner  or  later,  wc  had  to  go  fur- 
ther than  what  had  been  accomplished 
up  to  that  tiine. 

I  well  remember — having  participated 
in  the  matter — the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
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1957  We  thought  it  was  a  start.  We 
sDon  learned  that  it  was  only  a  start. 

We  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
I960.  We  sought  to  go  a  little  further, 
Ijutitwasnot  enotigh. 

I  had  a  particular  hand  in  .shaping  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  thought  per- 
haps that  the  Act  would  be  something 
of  a  remedy,  but  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence it  has  proved  to  be  inadequate  to 
solve  the  problem  that   still  faces  the 

country. 

Tliereforc,  wc  began  our  deliberations 
early,  in  order  to  take  another  step  to 
"^olve  this  un.'^olved  problem  of  the  Con- 
stitution. What  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  was  to  say  that  the  "importation  of 
persons"— and  of  course  eveiyone  knew 
who  they  meant — should  cease  in  1808. 

But.  what  were  we  going  to  do  about 
the  700,000  slaves  who  wei-e  in  the  United 
States  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787? 

What  were  wc  going  to  do  about  the 
proliferation  of  those  persons  in  the  next 
20  years  before  the  "importation"  had  to 
ccine  to  an  end? 

They  could  not  roll  around  in  orbit. 
They  were  human  beings.  They  had 
souls.  They  had  character.  They  were 
expected  to  surrender  their  young  men 
for  military  duty.  They  were  expected 
to  pay  taxes.  The  Federal  tax  collector 
recognizes  no  color  when  it  comes  to  col- 
lecting money  from  the  citizens  for  the 
support  of  the  Government.  Conse- 
quently, it  became  something  of  an  in- 
candescent issue — and  it  will  remain  so, 
Mr,  President,  until  it  is  accurately,  ade- 
quately, and  sufficiently  solved. 

That  is  the  problem  now  before  the 
Senate  this  very  afternoon,  to  go  ahead 
at  long  last,  if  possible,  to  find  the  ulti- 
mate solution  for  an  unsolved,  residual 
problem  which  the  Constitution  makers 
handed  down  to  us  when  they  said  the 
'Importation  of  persons"  must  cease. 
But.  they  gave  no  guidelines  as  to  what 
to  do  about  them  when  they  were  here. 

Mr,  President,  it  has  taken  100  years 
to  catch  up  with  the  problem.  We  must 
keep  up  with  it,  if  we  are  to  carry  out 
still  another  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  makers  did  not  idly 
pen  the  Preamble — one  of  the  noblest 
statements  I  know — which  legaDy  is  not 
a  pait  of  the  Constitution,  but  as  a 
guideline  and  as  a  statement  of  noble 
purpose,  it  is. 

Too  often  we  forget  a  phrase  in  the 
Preamble  that  has  received  all  too  little 
emphasis  and  all  too  little  consideration. 
That  is  the  phrase,  "to  insure  domestic 
traiiquillity." 

Accordingly,  when  they  started  in  the 
Preamble,  they  said: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  la 
Order  to  •  *  •  insure  domestic  Tranquil- 
lity •  •  •  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  makes  it  the  responsibility  of 
Congress.  Whether  "domestic  tranquil- 
ity" has  been  assured  or  not  can  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  observers  who  look  at 
the  contemporary  scene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  have  been  dem- 
onstrations in  Marj'land,  in  Alabama,  in 
Chicago,  and  in  California.  Everywhere 
in  the  Union  there  have  been  demonstra- 
tions. These  people  are  not  content  to 
suffer  these  indignities  any  longer. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  "Suppose  you  do  this 
for  them.  They  will  not  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  anyway." 

That  begs  the  question  and  makes  ex- 
actly no  difference.  It  will  not  make  a 
bit  of  difference  if  no  colored  person  in 
the  United  States  votes  after  this  law  is 
inscribed  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
essential  point  is  that  he  is  entitled  to 
this  right.  If  he  refuses  or  fails  to  use  it, 
that  is  his  business,  and  not  ours. 

It  must  be  there,  if  it  is  to  be  mean- 
ingful and  puiposeful  under  this  free 
.system  of  government. 

After  long  labor  we  brought  the  bill 
here,  in  good  faith.  Then  tlie  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  managed, 
after  further  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  with  our  various 
staffs,  to  bring  in  a  substitute  that  we 
thou^-jht  was  an  improvement  on  the  first 
bill. 

Under  the  Senate's  mandate,  we  re- 
ported back  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  a 
bill,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  then  to 
have  the  Senate  work  its  will  and  im- 
press its  conviction  upon  the  handiwork 
that  we  had  brought  in.  It  had  been  a 
long  and  difficult  labor. 

First,  we  held  meetings  in  the  regu- 
lar Judiciary  Committee  room,  and  later 
the  committee  met  in  my  office.  Then 
we  met  in  the  majority  leader's  office. 
We  had  as  good  brainpower  as  could  be 
assembled.  We  had  the  help  of  very  able 
people,  people  skilled  in  this  field.  We 
addressed  the  subject  with  as  much 
patience  as  we  could  summon  and  still 
have  regard  for  the  deadline  when  we 
were  t-o  come  back  to  this  Chamber  and 
say,  "This  is  the  handiwork  that  we  have 
produced." 

This  subject  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  46  days,  including 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  That  is  a  long 
time. 

I  am  dehghted,  indeed,  that  the  Sen- 
ate rose  to  the  occasion  yesterday  to  im- 
pose cloture  on  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  the  speeches,  because  there  was 
little  to  add  to  whatever  had  already 
been  discussed,  or  With  respect  to  the 
amendments  that  had  been  proposed.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  due  course  by  a  resounding  vote, 
and  that  without  delay  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  then  go  through 
the  same  process,  and  that  out  of  con- 
ference there  will  come  a  good,  practi- 
cable, enforcible,  and  equitable  meas- 
ure. That  is  the  thing  for  which  we 
have  been  striving. 

Mr.  President,  this  Chamber  has  rimg 
for  a  month  and  a  half  with  a  discussion 
of  constitutionality.  I  can  only  express 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  bill  is  con- 
stitutional. But  it  remains  for  those  who 
sit  in  the  big  marble  palace  across  the 
plaza  to  make  the  final  determination. 


although  I  do  not  for  one  moment  set 
anything  in  the  way  of  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  protest  its  constitutionality 
if  he  so  desires. 

On  1 1  occasions  in  more  than  30  years 
I  have  held  up  my  hand  and  taken  the 
oath,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate,  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  I  meant  to  do  it.  I  mean 
to  continue  to  do  it.  I  mean  to  do  it 
according  to  my  rights.  Others  may  dis- 
agree with  me.  That  is  their  perfect 
right.  How  often  has  it  been  said  to  me. 
"How  could  you  consistently  nominate 
the  candidate  of  your  party  in  San  Pran- 
cisca,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
failed  to  vote  for  cloture  and  failed  to 
vote  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

That  was  his  privilege.  He  had  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  title  n. 
He  had  doubts  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  title  \TI.  He  was  fully  entitled 
to  his  viewT>oint.  He  had  held  up  his 
hand  and  taken  the  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  If  he  felt  that  that  bill  in 
1964  contravened  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  then  he  had  not  only  a 
right,  but  I  think  also  a  duty  to  his  con- 
science, to  vote  as  he  did. 

Therefore,  that  question  gave  me  no 
diffictilty  whatever. 

However.  I  cherish  other  ideas.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  we  have  wrought  is  con- 
stitutional and  will  stand  up  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
If  not,  there  is  a  separability  clause,  and 
the  act  may  still  stand  if  one  section  or 
another  may  finally  be  found  to  be  vm- 
constitutional  by  the  highest  tribunal  of 
this  land.  I  believe  it  will  stand  up  in 
the  light  of  day. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  afternoon 
the  measure  will  receive  a  resounding 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  that  it  can  be 
sped  on  its  way  for  ultimate  action  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
conference  committee,  so  that  at  long 
last  the  signature  of  the  Chief  Executive 
can  be  af&xed  and  it  can  be  inscribed 
upon  the  parchments  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  has  been  long  in  the  doing. 

As  I  think  back  now.  it  is  100  years 
since,  by  the  force  of  arms,  the  matter 
of  secession  and  all  the  ancillary  mat- 
ters finally  had  to  be  adjudicated. 

The  arbitrament  of  the  sword  Is  a 
bloody  business.  But,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,  "Woe  unto  him  from  whom  the 
offense  comes." 

Perhaps  it  had  to  be  that  way.  Who 
shall  say,  as  he  undertakes^  to  evaluate 
and  appraise  the  destiny  of  man,  and 
partictilarly  the  destiny  of  great  na- 
tions? 

That  is  rooted  in  the  golden  tapestry 
of  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

Now  we  have  a  further  opportunity, 
not  surpassed  by  those  who  occupied  this 
body  and  the  other  body  a  hundred  years 
ago.  when  they  wrote  the  13th.  14th,  and 
15th  amendments  into  the  organic  law 
of  the  country. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  momentarily 
with  a  constitutional  resolution.     Where 
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a  Federal  office  is  involved,  tliat  question 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  24th  amend- 
ment, introduced  and  sixjnsorcd  and 
nurtured  by  a  great  Member  of  this  body. 
Senator  Holland,  of  Florida.  It  was  a 
partial  step  only,  and  it  did  not  cover 
State  and  local  elections.  Until  they  are 
covered,  that  problem  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," which  was  something-  of  a  bitter 
legacy,  because  it  was  unsolved,  may  yet 
be  resolved  and  be  taken  care  of  in  our 
day  and  time.    The  sooner,  the  better. 

I  am  inchned  to  believe  that  as  this 
rinht  is  not  only  restored  but  safeguarded 
for  people  regardless  of  race  and  regard- 
less of  color,  it  will  mean,  of  course,  that 
we  retiieve  what  I  believe  to  be  a  pled;j;e 
that  is  somehow  woven  into  the  whole 
fabric  of  this  free  Republic. 

Tliis  may  yet  be  an  eixKhal  day  in  the 
life  of  this  country-. 

I  am  deligrhted  that  I  could  have  a 
small  part  in  this  situation. 

I  remember  that  when  the  Emancipa- 
tor and  Stephen  Douglas  were  finishing 
their  seventh  debate,  at  Alton,  111.,  I  be- 
lieve. Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

Now  thp.t  this  is  over,  our  voices  mav  be 
muffled,  and  we  will  pass  off  the  scene.  But 
I  hope  it  might  be  said  of  me  that  I  made  a 
few  telling  remarks  in  the  cause  of  civil 
hberties. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Seiiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  could  not  think  of  an\-thing  pleas- 
anter  than  to  have  some  humble  citizen 
meet  me  in  the  street  and  say  to  me, 
"You  made  some  telling  marks  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  in  your  time  and 
generation."  That  would  be  enough  for 
me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  J.IANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  miiiute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  the 
remarks  which  he  has  made  and  for  the 
many  contributions  which  were  his  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  finally  presented  to 
this  body.  He  deserves  great  credit. 
There  are  those  whom  he  will  meet  in 
the  street  who  will  say  to  him  with  great 
accuracy,  "What  you  have  wrought  has 
been  worth  while  and  what  you  have 
wrought  has  been  in  the  best'interests 
of  the  Republic." 

Mr.  President,  a  veiy  fine  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Missoulian  on  April  22, 
196.5.  praising  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  statesmanlike  work  on  be- 
half of  the  pending  voting  rights  bill. 
While  recognizing  fully  the  indispensa- 
ble role  of  partisan  politics  in  our  system 
of  ffovernment,  the  editors  of  the'  Mis- 
soulian noted  that  the  ability  to  rise 
above  partisanship  on  issues  of  great 
national  consequence  was  the  quahty 
which  distinguished  our  great  public 
servants.  They  rightly  praise  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  who  has  on  so  many  occasions 
put  the  good  of  his  country  before  all 
else. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  edit<Drial  itferred  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  REroKi), 
as  follows; 

[From  ihe  Missoulian,  A^r.  22,  1965] 
DiRKSEN  s  CRmcs  Are  Off  B.\se 

Some  Republicans  In  andl  around  Wash- 
ington criticize  Senator  Ev*rett  M.  Dirk- 
sex.  Republican,  of  Illinois,  for  his  collabora- 
tion with  the  aclniluistratioi ,  on  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

These  critics  charge  that  :  Dirksen  by  co- 
operating Willi  the  administration  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  last  year  and  by  a.'^sist- 
inj  in  the  draft  of  the  vo  ing  rights  bill 
is  stripping  the  Rcpubllcar  s  of  every  Is- 
sue. 

What  Dirksen's  critics  seem  to  forget  is 
that  in  both  Instances  the  ;ilinoi3  Senator 
w.;s  rigiit.  Although  hijThly  scn.'ible  to  the 
necessity  and  values  of  inU-lligent  scrutiny 
of  the  dominant  p.-.rty's  activities,  Dirkse.v, 
like  many  another  enlightcno;!  lawmaker  be- 
fore him,  places  right  above  rank  partisan- 
ship. 

Too  many  of  our  legislators,  both  State 
and  national,  put  party  lirat.  Main  Street 
second  and  the  general  eoocl|l;i.st.     We  liave 

that    in    both 


witnessed    far    t.oo    niucli    of 
Wa.'^hin^ton  and  Helena. 

The  party  sy-^iiein  is  necess^jry  and  ba.sical- 
ly  good:  but.  like  many  ano  her  good,  par- 
tisanship can  be  carried  t<i  the  extreme. 
When  it  militates  a.^ainst  ti  e  general  wel- 
fare and  when  it  is  practiced  for  its  own 
sake,    partisanship   cc.ises    to   be   a   virtue. 

There's  npthing  wrong  either  with  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  and  an  ear  tuned  to  M.iia 
Street.  Any  legislator  who  jieglccts  to  do 
so  won't  be  in  oflire  Ion?. 

But  the  lawmaker  has  a  «ual  function: 
He  represents  the  county,  district  or  State 
which  elected  him  and  he  mij.«t  Ic^aslate  for 
the  State  or  Nation  as  a  wh^Ic.  Too  many 
lawmakers,  unfortunately,  put  the  pork  bar- 
re!  ahead  of  the  general  welfatie. 

We  don't  condemn  legi.?!4tors  for  party 
loyalty  or  for  taking  care  of  the  needs  of 
their  constitutents,  but  right  »ncl  tlio  general 
good  must  take  precedence  ivcr  party  and 
pork.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.l  President.  I 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  oil  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  Substitute,  as 
amended,  offered  by  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illiaois  (Mr.  DiRtsENl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  v»ere  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  on 
the  basis  of  what  inforncation  I  can 
gather,  it  appears  to  me  that  wo  are  per- 
haps growing  close  to  hearing  the  final 
speakers.  I*  i;  my  underatai-sding  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  f-om  New 
York  [Mr.  Jwixsl  will  have  so;no  brief 
remarks  to  make  and  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  will  speak  at  gixatcr  length; 
others  may  wish  to  do  so.  It  would  ap- 
pear at  this  time  that  there  is  a  fairly 
good  possibility  of  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  a.s 
amended,  in  the  vicinity  of  3  o'clock 
today. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Rtr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

THE     RIGIIT     TO     VOtX 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
three  times  since  1956  Congress  has  en- 


acted laws  designed  to  guarantee  tho 
right  to  vote.  I  voted  for  all  of  thesp 
bills.  Now  we  find  that  fuither  mea.s 
ures  are  necessary  to  do  the  job  This 
time  Congiess  intends  to  make  sui'e  it  i<? 
done. 

To  in.sure  action,  tlie  Senate  invol-cd 
cloture  on  civil  rights  for  the  second  tint" 
in  iUs  history.  I  voted  for  cloture,  as  I 
ah>vays  have  on  civil  rights  measures 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  adminLsti-ation's 
voting  rights  bill,  I  intend  to  vote  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Tlie  major  difTercnccs  in  this  year's 
measure  and  the  laws  enacted  in  1957 
1960,  and  1964  are  that  the  present  pro- 
posal provides  administrative  as  well  as 
judicial  machinery  to  prevent  vote  dis- 
crimination, and  ai)plies  to  all  elections 
Under  existing  voting  laws,  prevention 
ojxcorrcction  of  vote  discrimination  lies 
with  t!ie  courts.  Herein  is  the  difficulty 
The  court  procedures  have  proved 
lengthy,  cumbersome,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, in  some  instances  have  them- 
selves been  used  to  thwart  the  objective 
of  the  laws.  Of  prime  importance  is  the 
fact  that  many  elections  have  pasjed 
since  195t  in  which  citi:^ens  seeking  the 
right  to  vote  through  court  action  have 
been  ))revented  from  doing  so  becaufc 
their  causes  have  not  been  finally  decided 
in  time. 

My  i3urpo.'=e  here  is  to  review  briefly 
the  present  Federal  voting  laws  and  the 
new  measure  now  before  Congro.ss. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  leaves  to 
the  States  tlie  responsibility  of  setting 
ciualii^ications  of  their  citirens  to  vote, 
restricted  only  by  the  si^.ecific  prohibi- 
tions in  several  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  1-lth  amendment  guar- 
antees the  equal  protection  of  the  laus 
to  all  citizens:  the  15th  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  and  gives  Connress 
power  to  enforce  this  right  through  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Prior  to  1957  Congress  enacted  several 
lav.'s  to  enforce  and  in.sure  numerous  ci\:l 
rights,  particularly  the  right  to  vote. 
Under  these  statutes,  an  individual  who 
was  unlawfully  deprived  of  his  right  to 
vote  could  file  suit  in  the  courts  to  se- 
cure that  right. 

In  1957,  Congress  acted  further  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  seek 
Federal  district  court  orders  to  prevent 
discriminatory  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote,  aiid  also  sought  to  protect  that  rigiit 
from  interference  through  intimidation, 
threats,  or  coercion  by  officials  ur  any 
other  person.  The  law  also  provided 
for  an  Assistant  Attorney  Ger.rral  for 
Civil  Rights  in  the  Justice  Dei\;itmcnt 
and  established  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  investigate  voting  dis- 
crimination. 

By  I960,  experience  indicated  that  ad- 
ditional voting  legislation  was  needed. 
The  Justice  Department  had  encoun- 
tered extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  in- 
foiTOation  necessary  to  develop  cases 
under  existing  legislation,  and,  in  fact, 
between  1957  and  1959  had  filed  only 
one  voting  rights  case.  In  the  1960  law. 
Congress  required  that  Federal  voting 
records  be  kept  for  22  months  and  be 
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open  for  inspection  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. It  further  authorized  the 
-Vtioi-ney  General  to  request  the  di.strict 
"courts  to  make  a  finding  of  a  "pattern 
or  praciice"  of  vote  di.scrimination  where 
tbey  had  determined  that  there  were 
individual  denials  of  the  right  to  vote. 
In  the  areas  covered  by  such  a  finding, 
the  court  could  then  appoint  Federal  vot- 
ing referees  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  voters  and  register  them.  To  date, 
in  only  one  Ca.'te  has  a  district  court  ap- 
pointed a  Federal  referee. 

In  1964,  ai  a  result  of  continuing  dis- 
crimination in  voter  registration  and 
lengthy  court  delays.  Congress  added  to 
existing  laws  that  first,  all  voting  stand- 
ards must  be  applied  eciually;  .second,  ap- 
plications cannot  be  rejected  for  im- 
material errors  on  registration  forms; 
third,  literafcy  tests  where  used  must  be 
in  writing  and  a  sixth-grade  education 
presumes  literacy  unless  lomid  oiherwi.se 
by  the  courtiS;  and  fourth,  in  certain  in- 
stances, three- judge  courts  can  be  re- 
quested to  hear  voting  ca.'-es  with  appeal 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  further 
instructed  that  voting  cases  be  heard 
promptly  by  the  courts. 

Have  these  laws  proven  really  effec- 
tive?   The  answer  is  "No." 

Congress  has  held  out  unlimited  op- 
portunity to  State  and  local  officials  to 
correct  voting  abu.ses  It  rested  initial 
judicial  relief  in  the  local  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  Although  progress  has  been 
made  in  some  places,  these  procedures 
have  proveru  inadequate  in  the  hard-core 
areas  of  voting  dhscrimination. 

I  give  you  two  examples  from  the  At- 
torney General's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  1961 
the  Justice  Department  filed  a  voter  dis- 
crimination suit  in  Clarke  County,  Miss., 
where  76  percent  of  the  white  population 
but  not  one  Of  the  2.998  Negroes  was  reg- 
istered. Effective  court  relief  was  not 
granted,  so  that  by  August  1964  Negro 
registration  iR'as  only  2.2  percent,  or  64 
Negroes. 

When  the  Attorney  General  filed  a 
voting  suit  in  Dallas  County,  Ala.—where 
Sei.Tia  is  located — 64  percent  of  voting 
age  whites  but  only  1  percent  of  the  Ne- 
goes  were  registered.  After  4  years  of 
litigation  only  3P3  of  about  15,000  voting 
age  Negroes  Mi'ere  registered.  It  took  13 
months  for  that  voting  case  to  come  to 
trial,  and  the  first  court-ordered  relief, 
^hlch  proved  ineffective,  came  2' 2  years 
later. 

Thus  today  v>-e  are  still  faced  with 
lengthy  and  costly  court  procedures  to 
tackle  the  multitude  of  State  voting  re- 
quirements devised  specifically  to  i>er- 
petuate  vothig  discrimination. 

The  greatest  discrimhiation.  as  indi- 
cated by  Federal  voting  statistics  show- 
i^ig  lo'^v.  and  in  certain  instances  nonex- 
istent. Negro,  voting  participation,  is 
found  in  areas  where  complicated  lit- 
eracy tests  and  other  devices  are 
roctiired  and  where  considerable  lati- 
t'ade  is  given  to  local  registrars  in 
administering  the  tests.  Hence,  the  vot- 
111,;  legislation  now  before  Congress  goes 
-0  the  heart  of  this  problem. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  suspends 
literacy  tests  and  other  devices  under 


certain  circumstances  and  provides  for 
Federal  examiners  to  register  voters  in 
States  or  political  subdivisions  which 
come  within  the  following  criteria : 

First.  Where  the  Attorney  General 
determines— maintained  on  November  1. 
1964 — any  test  or  device  as  quahfication 
for  voting  and  in  which  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  voting  age  residents  were  regis- 
tered or  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion last  Novem'oer.  In  addition  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  population  in 
.such  areas  must  be  nonwhite. 

Or,  second,  where  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  in  a  survey  requested  by  the  At- 
torney General,  fmds  that  less  than  25 
percent  of  any  race  is  registered. 

The  automatic  coverage  of  literacy 
test  areas  will  apply  immediately  to  Ala- 
bama, Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  some  pails  of 
North  Carolina  and  "Virginia.  The  sec- 
ond criteria  will  cover  particular  areas 
ol  some  States  which  do  not  use  literacy 
te.s'.s. 

Tne  bill  further  provides,  however, 
thai  any  SKate  automatically  covered 
which  conter^s  that  its  requirements  are 
not  being,  antl  will  not  be,  used  to  dis- 
criminate tecause  of  race  or  color  can 
file  suit  for  exemption  in  the  Federal 
di.strict  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. If  the  Attorney  General  agrees  he 
can  consent  to  the  exemption,  but  in  such 
cases  the  court  will  retain  jurisdiction  of 
the  case  for  5  years  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  future  discrimination.  Sub- 
di-.isions  within  a  covered  Stat€  which 
have  more  than  50  percent  of  the  non- 
white  population  registered  can  request 
the  District  of  Coltun'oia  court  to  termi- 
nate Federal  listing  procedures  in  that 
specific  area.  The  bill,  therefore,  at- 
tempts to  look  to  the  present  and  future, 
rather  than  to  the  past. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  whenever 
the  Attorney  General  files  a  voting  dis- 
crimination suit  under  any  law,  the  court 
shall  appoint  Federal  examiners  m  the 
area  involved  for  as  long  as  it  determines 
is  necessary  to  end  the  discrimination. 
In  such  cases,  the  court  can  also  suspend 
use  of  literacy  tests  if  they  find  them 
used  to  discriminate. 

The  Federal  examiners  may  accept  ap- 
plications from  persons  who  are  not  reg- 
istered and  who,  where  the  Attorney 
General  so  requires,  have  tried  but  been 
prevented  from  registering  by  local  oflB- 
cials  within  the  previous  90  days.  In 
detei-mining  whether  a  person  is  eUgible, 
the  examiner  will  apply  all  State  require- 
ments which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  Federal  laws.  If  a 
covered  State  wishes  to  change  its  re- 
quirements from  those  existing  on 
November  1.  1964.  it  must  get  approval 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  District 
Court.  Here  again,  the  Attorney  Gren- 
eral  can  conseiit  to  the  changes  if  their 
puipose  or  effect  will  not  be  to  discrimi- 
nate. 

A  Federal  registration  can  be  chal- 
lenged by  local  ofiQcials  under  certain 
conditions,  and  the  challenge  will  be 
heard  by  a  Federal  hearing  ofiBcer.  The 
hearing  oflBcer's  decision  can  be  con- 
tested in  the  appropriate  Federal  appeals 
court.    The  challenged  party,  however, 


will  be  permitted  to  vote  pending  final 
decLiion  in  the  case. 

"When  the  Attorney  General  receives 
complaints  up  to  20  days  before  an  elec- 
tion that  federally  registered  persons 
have  not  been  placed  on  the  voting  lists, 
he  shall  seek  a  court  order  to  require 
local  ofBcials  to  enroll  these  vot-ers.  The 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment,  which  I 
supported,  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  appoint  Federal  poll  watch- 
ers in  covered  areas  to  insure  that  every- 
one eligible  to  vote  is  permitted  to  do  so 
and  that  their  votes  are  properly 
counted.  Also,  when  a  registered  voter 
contends  within  24  hours  after  an  elec- 
tion that  he  was  not  allowed  to  vote,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  courts  to  permit 
the  person  to  cast  his  vote  and  have  that 
vote  counted  in  the  election  totals. 

Both  civil  and  criminal  penalties  are 
provided.  They  cover  anyone  who  at- 
tempts to  intimidate,  threaten  or  coerce 
anyone  from  voting,  local  oflBcials  who 
fail  to  enroll  federally  registered  per- 
sons on  the  voting  lists  or  fail  to  permit 
them  to  vote  or  coimt  their  votes,  or  ob- 
struct in  any  way  ofBcials  from  carrying 
out  their  duties  under  this  act.  Crim- 
inal penalties  are  provided  against  any- 
one altering  or  destroying  voting  records 
or  conspiring  to  violate  or  interfere  with 
this  law. 

The  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
arose  over  the  anti-poll-tax  provision. 
Only  four  States — Alabama.  Mississippi, 
Virginia,  and  Texas — still  reqiure  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  in  State  and  local 
elections.  The  poll  tax  was  abolished 
for  Federal  elections  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  passed  by  Congress  in  1962. 
I  supported  this  action. 

The  administration's  bill  did  not  con- 
tain a  poll  tax  section.  The  Attorney 
General  testified  that  he  did  not  beUeve 
he  had  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  poll  tax  itself  violated  the  15th 
amendment  and  recommended  against 
including  an  outright  ban  of  the  tax  in 
this  bill.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, however,  adopted  a  simple 
amendment  abolishing  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prereqtiisite  to  voting.  A  substitute  bill 
offered  by  the  bipartisan  Senate  leader- 
ship for  the  committee-reported  meas- 
ure contained  a  poll  tax  section  which 
noted  that  Congress  had  evidence  that 
the  required  payment  of  the  tax  had 
been  used  in  some  States  to  discriminate 
and  instructed  the  Attorney  General  to 
file  suit  immediately  to  test  this  condi- 
tion of  voting.  The  Attorney  General 
supported  this  provision. 

A  further  amendment  was  offered  dur- 
ing Senate  debate  which,  first,  contained 
a  finding  by  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
requirement  violated  the  14th  and  ISth 
amendments,  and  second,  banned  the 
poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  voting.  This 
amendment  was  defeated.  I  voted 
against  this  amendment  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  aboUsh  by  law 
the  poU  tax  in  State  and  local  elections. 

I  then  voted  for  a  revised  poll  t£ix  pro- 
vision containing  a  finding  by  Congress 
that  this  tax  had  been  used  in  some  areas 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  in- 
structing the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
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a  Supreme  Court  test  of  the  tax.  This 
amendment  passed. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
against  requiring  payment  of  a  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  of  the  right  to  vote.  But 
I  believe  that  the  procedure  adopted  by 
the  Senate  was  the  correct  w^y,  short  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  to  legislate 
on  this  question  and  get  the  poll  tax  issue 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 

In  this  voting  rights  bill,  we  have  tried 
to  provide  an  effective  method  to  reach 
the  continuing  problems  of  voting  dis- 
crimination. I  believe  it  is  a  strong,  but 
fair  bill.  It  still  holds  out  to  those  States 
which  wish  to  end  their  discriminatory 
practices  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  State 
voting  requirements,  even  literacy  tests, 
which  are  fair  to  all  citizens  and  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  disenfranchising  parts 
of  the  population  in  violation  of  our  con- 
stitutional guarantees  could  still  be  used. 
But  the  Congress  is  saying  clearly  this 
time  that  we  will  not  tolerate  further 
violations  of  the  Constitution  no  matter 
what  foiin  they  take.  We  are  prepared 
when  necessary  to  institute  immediate 
Federal  action  to  get  qualified  citizens 
registered  to  vote  and  be  sure  they  are 
not  denied  this  most  basic  right. 

I  have  said  consistently  that  I  think 
the  right  to  vote  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  way  of  life  and  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  hoped  before  now  that  we 
had  seen  to  it  that  everyone  entitled  to 
vote  would  be  able  to  do  so.  We  were 
too  optimistic.  We  are  determined  to 
correct  the  situation.  iThe  right  to  vote 
is  fundamental  and  it  must  be  guar- 
anteed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passage  of  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  again 
demonstrated  its  determination  to  ful- 
fill its  collective  oath  to  promote  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  our  Nation. 
And  we  can  rightly  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  placing  of  another  mile- 
stone in  the  path  toward  equality  and 
human  dignity. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however, 
that  this  milestone  is  a  long  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  road  and  immense 
labors  and  further  suffering  lie  ahead. 
And  it  is  another  hard  fact  that  this 
milestone  was  placed  at  a  great  cost  in 
human  endeavor  and  with  the  sacrifice 
Of  American  men  and  women  who  gave 
full  measure  of  their  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  their  Nation  and  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  One  of  these  Americans 
whose  conscience  sent  him  to  demon- 
strate by  his  presence  a  conviction  that 
no  right  could  be  abridged  for  one  Ameri- 
can without  depriving  all  Americans  of 
their  birthright  was  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  His  ashes  rest  there  now. 
Th^  Reverend  James  Reeb  was  one  who 
gave  his  life  for  this  cause.  He  was  but 
one  of  many.  These  lives  were  a  testa- 
ment to  a  faith  in  a  nation  and  a  faith 
in  humanity.   And  so  is  this  bill. 

That  these  lives  must  be  sacrificed, 
that  this  bill  must  be  enacted  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the-'state  of  the  Na- 
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tion.  Yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause 
for  increased  pride  that  there  are  Ameri- 
cans willing  to  so  be  a  witness  for  their 
convictions  and  that  the  machinery  de- 
vised to  create  a  government  of  the 
people  can  still  funciion  to  move  us  to- 
ward that  goal. 

As  President  Johnson  noted  when  he 
spoke  to  us  on  March  15.  the  battle  will 
not  be  over  when  this  bill  is  passed.  We 
have  provided  a  new  tool  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  united  nation.  Mow  that  tool 
must  be  applied — with  similar  instru- 
ments for  justice — to  the  job  at  hand. 
The  work  will  be  long  and  hard.  There 
will  be  setbacks  and  failures.  There  will 
be  frustrations  and  discoiitent.  But  the 
job  must  be  done.    The  job  will  be  done. 

As  many  have  noted,  this  year  marks 
the  100th  anniver-sary  of  the  end  of  a 
great  Civil  War  which  determined  that 
our  Constitution  applied  to  all  citizens 
and  that  the  requiremcnta  of  citizen.ship 
did  not  include  the  condition  of  race  or 
color.  The  man  wlio  led  the  N.Uion  in 
that  time  of  turmoil  and  hard.'^hip  has 
left  a  legacy  of  thought  and  action  that 
has  sustained  us  throuu'lx  the  perils  of 
more  recent  times.  I  v.-ould  echo  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  saying: 

Let  U3  ciiscard  all  this  (fiub>DUng  about 
this  man  and  the  other  maa,  this  race  and 
that  race  and  the  other  racg,  being  inferior 
and  therefore  they  mu-i  be  placed  in  an  in- 
ferior position.  Let  us  ciitcnrd  all  these 
thing  ,  ar.d  unite  as  one  pccjr'e  througliout 
tliis  Ii.nd.  until  we  shall  ottce  more  stand 
up  declaring  that  all  men  r..t?  created  equal. 

We  will  stand  up  here  today  to  declare 
that  all  men  have  equal  access  to  the 
ballot  and  therefore  an  ecitial  voice  in 
their  government.  And  this  is  indeed 
cause  for  pride  and  for  prai.se.  For  we 
have  set  the  record  straijiht,  have  cut 
through  the  snarls  of  evasion  and  sub- 
terfuge to  give  some  of  our  citizens  the 
rights  previously  denied  tlw?m.  And  with 
these  rights  they  can  acquire  for  them- 
selves— through  the  democratic  process 
that  has  made  us  strong — .the  benefits  of 
full  membership  in  tho  Great  Society  of 
Americans.  With  this  fundamental 
right — equal  representation — there  lias 
been  removed  a  debilitatiir;,'  limit  upon 
their  opportunity. 

But  we  in  the  Senate,  in  tl'.e  Congress, 
and  across  America  will  have  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  again  and  again.  We 
may  not  in  our  lifetime  attain  that  for 
which  we  labor.  Yet  in  the  trying,  in  the 
achievement  we  make  along  the  way  is 
the  story  of  our  Nation  and  an  ideal 
that  has  carried  us  for  almost  200  years. 
Let  US  continue  on  from  tiiis  point  with 
pride  in  what  we  have  accomplished, 
with  awareness  of  what  still  must  be 
done  and  with  determination  to  finish 
the  job. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Prasident,  we  will 
soon  be  voting  upon  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  affect  the  voting 
procedures  and  customs  of  these  United 
States.  It  is  disheartening  to  realize 
that  this  type  of  legislation  would  need 
be  considered  by  the  Cojigrcss  of  the 


United  States,  for  this  is  a  rcivublican 
form  of  government  based  upon  the 
right  of  every  eligible  and  qualified  citi- 
zen to  vote.  Tliat  right  is  inherent  in 
our  form  of  government.  It  is  protected 
in  our  Constitution  and  it  sliould  not  b-^ 
denied  anyone. 

Time  and  time  again  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  which  is  pro- 
posed with  the  view  toward  bringing  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  citizens.  I  am 
a. shamed,  and  all  Americans  should  be 
a:-h?.med,  that  this  right  has  not  bee;) 
Oiie  of  those  cherished  rishts  guaranteed 
to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race  or  color 

Throughout  my  career  in  public  life. 
as  well  as  private.  I  liave  done  everj-thiiv' 
possible  to  see  that  the  constitutionai 
right  of  a  person  to  vole  was  granted. 
For  the  most  part,  this  guarantee  has 
been  considered  the  responsibility  of  the 
respective  States,  and  I  have' always 
chnmnioncd  tliat  cau.se.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  now  had  called  to  our  At- 
tention substantial  evidence  which,  in 
my  judgment,  clearly  shows  that  all 
qualified  persons  have  not  been  given  the 
ri'^iht  to  vote  and  that  in  some  areas  dis- 
crim-'nation  against  the  Negro  i  eople  is  a 
reality  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied.  This  reflects  upon  the  whole  Na- 
tion, and  it  cannot  be  tolerated  anv 
longer.  Action  must  be  taken  which  wiil 
give  to  all  qualified  citizens,  regardle.ss 
of  t!-ie  color  of  their  skin,  the  right  to 
register,  to  vote,  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted. 

Tlie  question  that  exists  onco  v.c  have 
detc>rnu:-:ed  that  there  is  need  for 
further  Federal  legislation  to  brine 
about  the  riglit  to  vote  to  those  qualified 
is  v.-hat  type  of  legislation  is  desirable 
and  con.-^titutional  for  this  purpose. 
The  15  th  amendment  of  the  United 
States  C --n.stitution  says: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United'  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  .shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
recognized  the  power  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  racial  discrimination  in  voting.  In 
the  Bowman  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled: 

If  citizens  of  one  race  having  certain  qual- 
ifications are  permitted  by  law  to  vote,  tliorc 
of  another  having  the  same  quaUlicatior.s 
niust  be.  Previous  to  this  amendment  (ISih 
amendment)  there  was  no  constitution;.! 
giiarantce  against  this  discrimination— ric-.v 
there  is.  It  follows  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment has  invested  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  a  new  constittitional  ripht  which 
is  within  the  protecting  power  of  Congress 
That  right  is  the  exemption  from  discrimi- 
ntition  in  tiie  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Tliis,  under  the  cx- 
pre.  s  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the 
funendment.  Congress  may  enforce  l^v 
appropriate  legislation. 

No  statute  confined  to  enforcing  the 
lotii  amendment  exemption  from  racial 
discrimination  and  voting  has  ever  been 
voided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Article  I. 
section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  permit  the  right  of  the 
States  to  fix  tlie  qualifications  for  voting. 
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However,  the  15th  amendment  outlaws 
voting  discrimination,  whether  accom- 
plished by  procedural  or  substantive 
means.  Thus,  when  a  State  exercises 
po\vcr  wholly  within  the  domain  of  State 
interest,  it  is  insulated  from  Federal  ju- 
dicial review.  But  such  insulation  is  not 
carried  over  wlien  State  power  is  used  as 
an  instrument  for  circumventing  a  fed- 
erally protected  right.  Thus,  so  long  as 
State  laws  dr  practices  erecting  voting 
qualifications  do  not  l^ln  afoul  of  the 
15th  amendment  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  they  stand  undisturbed. 
But  when  State  power  is  abused,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  Federal  action  by  Congress,  as 
well  as  by  the  courts  under  the  15th 
amendment.  That  was  expressly  af- 
firmed in  the  Lassiter  case  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  "the  suffrage  is 
subject  to  the  imposition  of  State  stand- 
ards which  are  not  discriminatory  and 
which  do  not  contravene  any  restriction 
that  Congress  act  in  pursuance  to  its 
constitutional  power  as  imposed" — 360 
U.S.  51. 

Congress  is  now  considering  legisla- 
tion whicli  has  come  to  us  in  several  dif- 
ferent forms  at  various  times.  In  my 
judgment,  portions  of  it  have  been  un- 
constitutional, even  though  the  intent 
and  spirit  have  been  correct.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  has  always  been 
the  same,  and  that  is  to  grant  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  a  right  to  be 
free  from  enactment  or  enforcement  of 
voting  qualifications  or  prerequisites  to 
voting  or  procedures,  standards  or  prac- 
tices, which  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

After  long  study  and  thought  and  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  because  I  do  not 
like  to  tamper  with  the  functions  of  a 
State,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  is  consti- 
tutional and  needed.  I  think  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  have 
been  helpful.  In  my  judgment,  when 
re  took  from  the  bill  that  provision 
which  would  have  tampered  with  the 
States'  right  to  levy  poll  taxes,  we  elimi- 
nated the  last  unconstitutional  barrier 
iu  the  bill.  We  have  improved  the  bill 
immeasurably  by  broadening  its  pur- 
pose so  that,  not  only  would  a  person 
have  the  right  to  register  and  vote,  but 
he  would  have  the  right  to  have  that 
vote  counted.  For  a  vote  which  is  cast 
under  tlie  democratic  process  is  of  no 
value  unless  it  is  counted. 

I  concede  to  the  critics  that  this  is  a 
tough  bill.  It  is  one  which  will  bring 
results.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is 
a  bill  which  is  needed  because  some  of 
our  States  and  their  officials  have  abused 
the  1  ights  of  American  citizens  and  have 
di.scriniinated  again.st  American  citizens 
Jolcly  because  of  th.cir  race  and  color. 
If  this  bill  seems  harsh,  it  is  only  harsh 
on  those  who  have  violated  the  spirit, 
purpo.'^e.  and  the  intentions  of  this  free 
country.  For  those  who  have  not  dis- 
criminated and  for  those  who  have  not 
held  prejudices,  it  will  bring  them  the  as- 
surance that  all  citizens  will  have  an 
equal  right  to  vote.  This  bill  is  geared 
to  stop  the  discrimination  against  our 
Ne.=?ro  American  citizens,  and  it  is  for 
that  purix)se  that  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  pending  bill 
continues  in  a  limited  way,  I  desire  to 
rcemphasize.  once  again,  my  opposition 
to  this  unneeded,  uncalled  for,  uncon- 
stitutional measure.  I  wish  to  review 
the  basis  on  which  this  bill  was  con- 
ceived, prepared,  and  guided  to  tliis  stage 
of  its  enactment. 

I  believe  that  every  public  official,  and 
particularly  every  U.S.  Senator,  should 
adhere  to  a  philosophy  of  government 
tliat  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  concepts  of 
Anglo-American  law  and  justice. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  Republic  is, 
of  necessity,  the  Constitution.  Tliis  liv- 
ing docmnent  is  the  culmination  of  over 
700  years  of  man's  struggle  to  attain  a 
government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
governed.  A  high  price  has  been  paid 
for  those  principles  which  were  ac- 
quired— from  Runnymede  to  Bunker 
Hill — principles  that  have  fotmd  their 
distillation  in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This 
organic  charter  is  the  plumbline  against 
which  every  act  of  the  Government  must 
be  measured.  Legislation  should  be 
carefully  examined  in  all  its  particulars, 
and  also  against  the  backdrop  of  our 
historical  experience  over  these  many 
years. 

When  we  enter  into  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  pending  bill  and  attempt  to 
square  it  with  our  Constitution,  then 
study  it  in  historical  perspective,  we  see 
only  a  grotesque  proposal,  a  distortion 
of  everything  we  know  to  be  true. 

When  I  took  my  oath  of  ofBce  to  pro- 
tect the  Constitution,  I  did  so  without 
reservation  or  any  implied  deference  to 
the  Presidency  or  the  judiciary-  in  legisla- 
tive matters.  For  myself,  I  accept  full 
responsibility  for  acting  upon  legislation 
which  should  apply  to  all  of  the  United 
States  with  equal  weight  and  with  im- 
partiality. I  completely  reject  the  role 
of  carbon  copy  for  executive  expedience 
and,  further,  I  reject  the  argument  that 
we  may  legislate  with  imptmity  and  leave 
the  question  of  constitutionality  entirely 
to  the  courts.  Any  Member  of  Congress 
who  endorses  an  unconstitutional  meas- 
ure with  the  idea  of  passing  the  respon- 
sibility on  to  the  judiciary  violates  his 
oath  of  office. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  legislation  such 
as  this  voting  rights  bill,  which  will 
doubtless  be  enacted  into  law,  will  mark 
another  step  toward  the  demise  of  repre- 
senta|,ive  government.  If  the  Senate 
rushes  headlong  into  the  passage  of  un- 
consti,tutional  legislation  merely  because 
the  President  demands  it,  can  repre- 
sentative government  endure?  When  a 
large  group  of  U.S.  Senators  permit  their 
names  to  be  used  as  cosponsors  of  a  bill 
which  does  violence  to  the  organic  law 
of  this  country,  without  first  carefully 
studying  that  bill,  I  believe  that  repre- 
sentative government  is  in  a  moribund 
state,  awaiting  only  its  own  burial. 

We  can  have  responsible  government 
and  respect  for  recommendations  of  the 
President  without  being  subservient. 
When  a  case  in  law  is  brought  to  court, 
the  first  question  in  interpreting  the  law 
is,  "What  was  the  mtent  of  Congress?" 
In  other  words,  what  did  Congress  think 
about  the  subject?  In  the  present  case, 
all  that  can  be  said  will  be  that  the  Con- 


gress has  not  thought  at  all.  Many 
Senators  have  rubberstamped  a  vicious 
proposal  merely  to  please  the  President 
and  an  entourage  of  demagogs  which 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  the  lead. 

Under  the  cover  of  legislative  pi'otec- 
tion  for  voting  rights,  w'e  have  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  the  President  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth  turning  our 
assembled  leaders  into  an  incited  throng. 

We  have  witnessed  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  arbiters  of  the  high- 
est tribtmal  in  our  land,  giving  their 
handclap  approval  to  a  proposal  before 
it  is  enacted. 

We  have  heard  the  President  tell  of 
his  dreams  for  power  and  how  this  power 
would  be  used  by  him.  In  a  highly  emo- 
tional address,  we  heard  him  say: 

I  will  let  you  In  on  a  little  secret:  now 
that  I  have  this  power,  I  Intend  to  use  it. 

And  we  have  seen  this  power  used  to 
force  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Under  the  guise  of  enforcing  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  we 
have  witnessed  the  adoption  into  this  bill 
of  extraneous  matter,  calculated  to  affect 
the  political  balance  of  one  of  our  great 
eastern  cities.  We  have  seen  the  U.S. 
Senate  rushing  to  enact  a  bill,  which 
would  actually  affect  only  kome  six  mem- 
ber States,  in  clear  violation  of  all  our 
cherished  legal  principles. 

And  all  this  has  been  dohe  in  the  name 
of  democracy.  . 

Regretfully,  I  can  excusd  the  ignorance 
of  demonstrators  whom  w|  have  recently 
seen  and  heard  chanting  in  the  streets, 
"Freedom  and  democracy  now,"  but  I 
cannot  excuse  Members  of  Congress  for 
their  participation  in  shredding  the  very 
marrow  of  our  Republic.  Do  Senators 
really  believe  that  they  can  support  un- 
constitutional and  punitive  legislation, 
directed  at  a  few  Southern  States,  with- 
out ultimately  losing  the  political  free- 
dom of  their  own  States? 

There  is  carved  on  the  facade  of  the 
New  Senate  OfBce  Btiilding  the  words: 

Tlie  Senate  I5  the  living  sjinbol  of  our 
Union  of  States. 

There  is  also  carved  within  the  Senate 
Chamber,  above  the  niche  which  frames 
the  desk  of  our  presiding  officer,  the 
motto:  "E  Pluribus  Unvun" — "Out  of 
Many,  One,"  referring  to  the  Union  of 
the  States.  With  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
whic"h  affects  only  six  Southern  States, 
and  34  counties  in  another,  that  motto 
will  be  dead.  Not  since  Reconstruction 
has  the  Senate  permitted  this  Union  to 
be  so  pen-erted  and  subjected  to  such  a 
diabolical  attack. 

Tliere  are  those  who  claim  that  Con- 
gress has  abdicated  its  responsibility  as 
the  Nation's  legislator.  There  is  much 
merit  to  that  view.  If  Congress  is  rele- 
gated to  the  position  of  merely  acting 
as  go-between  for  the  Members'  con- 
stituents and  the  bureaucracy,  there  is 
no  one  to  blame  but  the  Members  them- 
selves. They  are  saying  here  today  on 
this  bill  that  they  do  not  accept  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  measure,  and  they 
are  also  saying  that  they  do  not  accept 
the  responsibility  of  knowing  what  they 
endorse.   For  myself,  I  do  not  propose  to 
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let  the  President  do  the  thinking  for  180 
million  Americans.  For  a  man  who  so 
often  pleads  "Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether," he  shows  a  strange  determina- 
tion to  force  his  will  upon  all  the  rest 
of  us. 

If  the  United  States  were  a  tight  little 
island  with  a  homogeneous  population, 
we  could  perhaps  have  government  by 
edict,  or  Cabinet  decision.. but  this  is  not 
the  case.  This  is  a  Union  of  States,  a 
Nation  of  continental  proportions  within 
which  we  have  brought  together  many 
diverse  religious,  ethnic,  and  social 
groups.  We  must  accommodate  all  these 
people  insofar  as  we  are  able,  and  this 
can  best  be  done  under  a  government  of 
dual  sovereignty.  This  is  the  premise 
upon  which  our  State  governments  re- 
tained their  sovereign  rights  to  legislate 
on  matters  of  a  local  nature. 

The  social  order  of  Harlem  cannot  be 
forced  on  the  South  by  this  bill  in  1  year, 
or  in  a  thousand  years.  The  structure  of 
our  Government.  I  repeat,  was  built  to 
accommodate  as  many  diverse  groups  as 
possible,  and,  if  we  are  to  retain  any 
semblance  of  social,  political,  or  economic 
order  in  this  counti-y,  w-e  must  continue 
to  recognize  the  right  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment to  a  large  decree. 

The  demagogs  have  discovered  that 
btcausc  of  the  strategic  position  of  the 
bloc  vote,  they  can,  by  mob  action,  in 
an  obscure  community  in  Alabamia, 
change  our  laws  and  trespass  on  the 
Coristitution  of  the  United  States. 
Where  was  the  call  to  "Come,  let  us 
reason  together,"  when  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  violated  court  orders  prohibiting  the 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.? 
Where  was  the  call  to  "Come,  let  us  i-ea- 
son  together,"  when  our  President  or- 
dered out  military  forces  of  this  Nation 
to  conduct  a  pointless  and  disgusting 
march?  I  say  "pointless"  because  the 
demonstration  was  to  achieve  voter  reg- 
istration which,  in  fact,  was  well  under- 
way. I  may  further  ask,  why  was  not 
the  power  of  the  Presidency  used  to 
mediate  and  conciliate  instead  of  in- 
timidate by  the  use  of  military  force? 

I  have  called  upon  the  people  of  my 
State — all  4  million  of  them — to  obey 
the  laws  of  this  Nation,  including  the 
distasteful  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I 
did  this  without  becoming  nervous  over 
tlie  political  consequences,  and  I  do  not 
understand  why  those  in  this  Govern- 
ment with  greater  responsibilities  than 
mine  cannot  do  the  same  with  equal 
vigor  and  coui-age. 

This  Nation  is  becoming  one  of  almost 
complete  lawlessness  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  and  I  am  sure  this  condition 
is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  National 
Government's  condoning  of  social  strife, 
street  demonstration,  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence. The  principle  of  redress  of  griev- 
ances has  never  been  so  distorted.  Can 
there  be  respect  for  law  and  order  when 
local  authority  is  usurped  by  U.S.  mili- 
tarv'  forces,  when  our  legislatures  are 
suspended  in  the  passage  of  legislation, 
when  our  military  is  ordered  to  chap- 
eron a  howling,  chanting  mob  in  the  pur- 
suit of  excitement? 

,  It  is  true  that  many  Negroes  have  not 
always  had  all  the  advantages  of  some 
whites  in  this  country.    But  we  are  doing 


the  Negro  a  great  di.?service  by  loading 
him  to  believe  that  all  his  cUfficulties  are 
the  white  man's  fault,  and  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  few-  obnoxious  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion will  remedy  the  probla'us  and  evils 
which  beset  him.  We  constantly  hear 
the  chant  "freedom."  but  never  a  mur- 
mur about  "responsibility";  we  hear  in- 
cessant demands  for  jobs,  but  not  a  word 
about  "capability";  we  hear  demands 
for  equality,  but  not  one  word  about  the 
requisites  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  often  .'^tated, 
this  bill  violates  every  sacrgd  legal  prin- 
ciple cherished  by  the  Ameiican  i^eople. 
It  violates  the  Magna  Carta;  it  violates 
the  petition  of  rights;  it  violrites  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  it  violates  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  Bill  of  Right.s. 

As  I  previously  stated,  it;  violates  the 
principles  sd  eloquently  eliunciatcd  in 
the  Declaration  of  IndciJ^'-ncicnce.  There 
is  a  striking  and  shocking  Similarity  be- 
tween the  fcvus  contained  in  tliis  bill  and 
those  charges  which  were  aiade  against 
King  George  III  in  the  Declaration.  I 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  tl^ose  spe- 
cific charges: 

For  .su.spending  oi;r  own  Ic  a: '..  t'.irfo  •   *  *. 

He  has  c.iHed  together  Ic,;..  it;- ;■.  e  boclie.'s  at 
pl.ices  up.UjU.xI  unconiforL.\b!^.  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  tliom  into 
compliance  with  his  measures.. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  "   •   '. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pres.-iai:  imporianco. 
unless  su.'^pendcd  in  their  opgratiou  till  his 
assent  should  be  oistaintd. 

For    depriving    us.    in    many 
benefits  of  trial  by  jur\. 

For  transporting  us  beyond 
tried  for  pretended  oilenses. 

Every  evil  with  which  that  18th  cen- 
tury tyrant  was  charged  is  embodied  in 
the  voting  rights  bill  in  oiie  form  or  an- 
other. Many  Senators  are  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  that  prohibit 
legislatures  from  passing  any  law  on  the 
subject  of  voting  rights  v.hcn  that  State 
is  covered  by  the  propo.'^ed  measure.  The 
State  legislatures  cannot  exercise  their 
constitutional  power  to  count  and  qualify 
their  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  Federal  Government  will  be 
in  effect  suspending  the  State  le^'islatures 
in  those  few  States  a.Tected  by  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  State  cfficigls  v.ill  be  re- 
quired to  come  to  V/ashington  to  be  tried 
for  the  conduct  of  their  Stole  ofrices  by 
alien  judges.  These  Stale  ofTicials  wiil 
not  have  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  nor 
will  other  individuals  who  aj'o  pi'osecuted 
for  violations  of  this  act  be  'nanted  jury 
trials.  The  State  oflicials  »ill  be  hailed 
before  these  unfamiliar  juctcs  in  Wash- 
ington— a  place  "unusual,  luicomfortable 
and  distant  from  the  depo.iitory  of  their 
public  records."  As  I  said,  fnc  parallel  is 
shocking,  to  say  the  lea.st. 

I  repeat,  trial  by  jury  ha*?  been  aban- 
doned; the  right  to  trial  in  the  local 
community  put  in  jeopardy.  The  right 
of  people  to  enact  some  laws  through 
their  own  legislatures  has  been  sus- 
pended, the  right  of  State  ofTicials  to  en- 
force local  laws  superseded.  The  right 
of  trial  in  duly  constituted  courts  has 
given  way  to  special  cou-ts  set  up  in 


cases,   of    the 
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Washington,  D.C.,  which  are  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  Government. 

The  grievances  that  our  people  have 
today  against  their  Government  arc  be- 
ginning to  compare  with  the  complalnt.'s 
of  those  who  sought  redress  at  Runny- 
medo  and  Bunker  Hill. 

They  are  taxed  beyond  endurance  for 
tiie  support  of  the  shiftless  in  thi.s  cotm- 
try.  and  for  foreign  governmcnt.s  alien  t3 
our  democratic  principles.  The  right.s 
of  in-ivate  property  have  been  abridged 
in  the  name  of  equality;  the  frcedorrTof 
choice  and  privacy  have  been  invaded  fay 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  name  of 
"equal  protection"  and  "due  process." 
Otu'  Government  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  citizens  of  this  country 
beyond  providing  and  insuring  an  equal 
opportunity  to  all  Americans.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  riyht.  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  any  other  legal  concept,  to  force 
American  citizens  into  the  role  of  ster:!e 
sameness;  conversely,  "equal  oppor- 
luuity"  dees  not  mean  preferred  trcrt- 
meiit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill 
now  being  rtished  to  passage  in  this 
Chamber  v.ould  accord  preferred  treat- 
ment to  NcTrocs  who  happen  to  live  in 
certain  Southern  States. 

Under  the  loending  bill,  Alabama, 
Loui-siana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  part  of  North 
Carolin.a  are  de.iied  the  right  to  enact 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of  fur- 
ther voter  qualifications,  cr  other  legis- 
lation deilin.g  with  elections.  This  is  a 
clear  violation  of  article  I,  seclion  2  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  rcaflirmation 
of  that  right  in  the  17th  amendment. 

Based  upon  the  fact  that  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  re'Ji)]e  of  voting  age  in 
these  States  failed  to  vote  in  the  1964 
presidential  election,  the  Const'tution  is 
being  susi^cnded  in  thc.'^'e  Ctatcs.  Yet 
some  States  that  did  not  come  up  v.ith 
the  magic  50  percent  vote  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  ostensibly  because  the 
States  so  exempted,  or  excluded,  do  not 
have  literacy  te.^ts.  It  becomes  painfully 
obvious  then,  that  discrimination  is  being 
practiced  to  wipe  out  discrimination. 
This  absiu'd  formula  was  proposed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  punishing  these  few 
Southern  .States  because  of  their  apathy 
in  the  last  presidential  election. 

<  A.t  this  point  Mr.  Montoya  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  v.-ere  not  so.  why  would  not  these 
provisions  be  made  to  apply  equally  to 
all  50  States  of  this  Union?  There  are 
more  thati  63  percent  of  the  people  of 
voting  age  in  Louisiana  registered.  It  is 
no  secret  that  in  the  Presidential  clcc- 
ti>n  of  1964.  many  qualified  v  )tcrs  in 
Louisiana  were  not  enchanted,  to  put  it 
mildly,  with  either  party's  candidate  and 
simply  refused  to  go  to  the  polls.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  could  deny  them 
the  right  not  to  vote  if  they  so  cho.'^e. 

Many  more  people  in  my  State  voted 
in  the  Governor's  election,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Presidential  election  by  several 
months.  When  the  people  of  a  State  are 
offered  only  two  choices,  neither  of  which 
are  acceptable  to  some,  surely  there  is 
a  right  to  stay  away  from  the  polls.  If 
volume  voting  and  huge  percentages  are 
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in  themselves  the  subject  of  admiration, 
\ve  should  look  with  the  greatest  of  ad- 
miration upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
■■peoples'  Republics."  It  is,  of  course, 
widely  known  that  every  Communist 
election  rolls  up  a  vote  of  usually  99.8 
percent,  all  for  the  unopposed  candidates 
on  the  ballot. 

The  people  of  these  unfortunate  na- 
tions are  constantly  called  upon  to  rub- 
berstamp  the  party's  edicts  at  frequent 
rcforcndums. 

As  I  said  before,  representative  govern- 
ment in  this  Nation  is  at  stake  if  we  con- 
tinue to  encourage  this  type  of  political 
participation.  When  a  proposal  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  I  do  not  go  and  take 
a  poll  in  my  State  to  see  if  it  is  the  popu- 
lar thing  to  do.  I  was  elected  to  this 
office  to  represent  the  people,  and  I  feel 
that  in  most  cases  I  have  access  to  more 
infonnation  pei'taining  to  the  particular 
proposal  tlian  they  have.  I  represent 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  acting  ac- 
cording to  what  I  feel  con.'itiiute.'j  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  my  State 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  the  time 
should  come  when  they  feel  that  I  do  not 
represent  their  best  interests  and  their 
wishes,  it  will  be  their  responsibility  to 
make  a  change. 

Practically  every  newsixij^er  of  impor- 
tance and  practically  every  ijolitical 
writer  has  condemned  this  bill  in  such 
tei-ms  as  "illogical,"  "immoral,"  "perver- 
sion." and  "punitive." 

These  comments  have  come  from 
many  who  have  been  longtime  friends  of 
the  civil  rir?hts  movement.  We  have  ex- 
actly the  same  situation  this  year  as  we 
had  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Senators  who  were  able  to  get  amend- 
ments through,  which  exempted  their 
States  from  coverage  of  the  bill,  were 
then  ea<:rcr  to  support  its  pas.«;a':;^e.  Sena- 
tors viil  recall  that  the  FEPC  provisions 
of  last  year's  bill  do  not  apply  in  States 
which  have  their  own  FEPC  laws,  re- 
gardless of  whether  these  laws  have  ever 
been  enforced,  or  will  ever  be  enforced. 
It  is  an  old  northern  custom  in  Congress 
to  respond  to  every  complaint  by  the  Ne- 
gro with  sectional  and  punitive  legisla- 
tion directed  solely  at  the  South.  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  Charles  Sumner  would 
feel  comfortable  in  this  body  today. 
After  almo.st  a  hundred  years,  we  find 
the  Senate  adopting  proposals  that  were 
rejected  in  1869, 

In  an  eatlier  si^eech,  I  discussed  in 
some  detail  the  House  and  Senate  de- 
bates at  th.c  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
15th  amendment.  Proposals  almost 
identical  in  luniiuage  to  some  of  th.e  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  were  completely  and 
unequivocally  rejected  by  th.e  40!h  Con- 
gress, purely  upon  the  realization  that 
constitutional  power  of  determining  the 
electorate  rested  in  the  States.  The  Re- 
construction Congress,  even  in  the  heat 
of  the  vengeful  feeling  then  rampant, 
recopnized  this.  Amendments  to  the 
original  resolution  which  called  for  such 
additions  as  property  requirements,  age, 
length  of  residence,  criminal  record,  and 
the  like  were  rejected  because  the  au- 
thors of  that  amendment  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  this  historic  right  of  the  States 
-or  to  upset  the  political  balance  which 
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has  been  so  carefully  drawn  by  the  f ram- 
crs  of  the  Constitution. 

The  15th  amendment  simply  declares 
that: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  Slate  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

Tlie  amendment  further  provided  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force tlris  provision.  This  amendment 
chan;.ed  the  existing  law  in  one  respect 
only;  it  denied  to  the  States  the  right  of 
preventing  citizens  from  voting  on  ac- 
count of  their  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  there  were 
17  Northern  States  which  denied  the 
riuht  to  vote  to  Negroes.  This  was 
l>laccd  in  their  con.stitutions  and  that 
was  tlie  reason  v.hy  the  15th  amendment 
was  adopted — and  for  no  other  reason. 

This  amendment  ■  superseded  those 
la'vs  and  those  laws  alone. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  been 
unable  to  offer  any  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, and  particularly  have  they  been 
uiiable  to  cite  oi^ie  court  decision  in  sup- 
port of  their  position.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  Federal  constitutional  right  of  every 
citizen  to  vote,  provided  he  is  qualified 
by  State  law,  applied  equally  and  with- 
out discrimination.  This  is  the  most 
succinct  and  the  best  statement  that 
can  be  made  about  the  15th  amendment 
and  it.s  legal  application  to  citizens  of 
this  country.  This  interpretation  of 
t'ne  amendment  was  frrst  pronounced  in 
Viiited  States  v.  Reese,  S2  U.S.  214,  Oc- 
tober 1875.  the  landmark  case  in  this 
field.  In  that  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment did  not  give  anyone  the  right  to 
vote.  It  nierely  prevented  the  States 
from  enforcing  their  old  laws  which  pro- 
hibited Negroes  from  voting. 

Every  decision  of  the  United  Slates 
Supreme  Court  and  other  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts  has  reaffirmed  this  interpre- 
tation. 

Now  it  is  clahned  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  he  recognizes  the  right  of 
States  to  qualify  their  voters,  but  that 
the  pending  bill  does  not  interfere  with 
this  historic  right.  He  contends  that 
this  law  would  merely  suspend  State 
lavrs  in  States  covered  by  the  bill.  As 
has  been  said  many  times  in  the  past  4 
or  5  weeks,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  permits  Congress  to 
suspend  any  valid  State  law.  any  time, 
anywhere.  The  pretext  which  the  At- 
torney General  urges  or  uses  is  that  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Louisiana 
aijainst  United  States,  decided  on 
March  3.  1965.  the  Court  suspended  the 
qualification  laws  in  Louisiana  because 
they  had  been  unfairly  administered. 
What  the  decision  of  the  Court  actually 
did  was  to  affirm  the  three-judge  district 
court's  issuance  of  an  injunction  to  pro- 
hibit the  State  of  Louisiana  from  apply- 
ing its  new  voter  qualification  test,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  to  reregister  all  voters 
on  an  equal  basis,  utilizing  that  test. 

In  other  words,  the  Court  did  not  sus- 
pend anything;  it  enjoined,  under  its 
constitutional  powers,  the  enforcement 
of  a  State  law  which  the  Court  found, 


upon  the  basis  of  evidence,  could  be  used 
to  perpetuate  a  condition  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  State.  It  held  that  21  par- 
ishes, which  had  been  fomid  guilty  of 
discrimination,  could  not  apply  the  lit- 
eracy test  until  such  time  as  the  Court 
might  change  its  order,  or  until  all  voters 
in  these  parishes  were  reregistered  on  an 
equal  and  impartial  basis. 

If  the  administration's  sole  puiTose  is 
to  rid  all  States  of  racial  discrimination 
in  elections,  all  it  need  do  is  to  appoint 
referees  or  examiners  to  fairly  and  im- 
partially administer  State  literacy  tests 
all  over  the  United  States.  This  plainly 
is  not  the  object  of  this  administration. 
It  wants  to  suspend  the  literacy  tests  in 
order  that  thousands  upon  thousaiids  of 
illiterate  persons  may  be  herded  to  the 
polls  en  bloc. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  condone 
forcing  a  State  to  abandon  its  require- 
ment for  literacy.  How  in  the  world  can 
an  illiterate  person  be  expected  to  go 
into  a  voting  machine  booth  and  comply 
with  the  instructions  for  the  operation 
of  the  machine,  pull  the  appropriate  le- 
vers, and  determine  the  summation  of 
constitutional  amendments  which  are  to 
be  voted  upon?  In  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  people  to  vote, 
Louisiana  has  a  requirement  that  no  per- 
son may  remain  in  the  voting  machine 
booth  longer  than  3  m.inutes.  When 
there  are  long  slates  of  candidates  and 
many  constitutional  amendments  to  be 
voted,  and  perhaps  water  and  sewerage 
bonds  to  pass  upon,  even  the  literate 
voter  m.ust  act  with  haste  and  good  judg- 
ment. If  anything  but  chaos  comes  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  be  enacted, 
I  will  be  greatly  surprised. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  the 
passage  of  laws  such  as  the  pending  vot- 
ing rights  bill  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  further  chip  away  at  the  respect 
for  lav,-  and  order,  which  is  already  in  a 
bad  state  in  this  coimtiy.  By  passing 
this  bill,  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
saying,  in  effect,  that  local  laws  do  not 
have  to  be  respected  by  anyone  desiring 
to  break  them. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  the  police 
power  of  the  State  is  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
we  are  doing  a  great  disservice  in  fur- 
thering the  principle  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence. Make  no  mistake  about  it — that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  encouraging. 
This  bill  is  a  direct  result  of  so-called 
civil  disobedience  in  Selma,  Ala.  The 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  situa- 
tion in  Selma,  Ala.,  conducted  their  law- 
lessness week  after  week  in  open  viola- 
tion of  every  concept  of  public  safety  and 
good  order.  Ultimately  they  were  vic- 
torious in  getting  the  U.S.  police  and 
militaiy  forces  into  the  dispute. 

To  go  back  a  little.  I  hope  Senators 
will  not  forget  that  this  peaceful  little 
community  was  posing  no  threat  to  any- 
one. The  justifiable  complaints  which 
were  filed  in  Federal  Court  were  quickly 
adjudicated  on  the  basis  of  evidence,  and 
those  complainants  were  duly  and  prop- 
erly registered  on  the  voting  rolls  of  Ala- 
bama. All  of  this  was  settled  quietly  and 
peacefully  in  a  duly  constituted  court  of 
law.  The  problem  arose,  however,  when 
the  Negro  agitators  came  into  the  com- 
munity even  after  the  adjudication  of 
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tlu'se  grievances  and  conducted  their 
street  demonstrations  supposedly  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  that  which  had 
already  been  granted.  Of  course,  tlie 
real  purpose  was  not  to  get  people  regis- 
tered. It  was  to  bring  to  bear  national 
public  opinion  which  had  been  distorted 
by  these  demagogs,  on  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  this  local  community,  in 
order  to  displace  the  laws  of  that  State. 
Most  of  their  demands  had  been  met, 
I  was  informed,  but  they  did  not  leave: 
they  continued  to  parade  up  and  down 
ihc  streets  with  their  senseless  chants  of 
"freedom  now." 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Senators'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  written  by  Arthur 
Krock  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
1  of  this  year,  entitled:  -In  the  Nation: 
the  Zeal  Which  Persecutes."  In  this  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Krock  discusses  Martin  Luther 
King's  refusal  to  obey  the  Federal  court 
order  temporarily  restraining  his  group 
from  marching  from  Sclma  to  Mont- 
gomery, and  he  quotes  Kiiig  as  saying: 

There  are  two  types  of  lav;,  just  and  unjust. 
I  think  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  obey 
ju-L  laws  and  disobey  unjust  laws. 

Anyone  with  a  passing  acquaintance 
With  the  philosophy  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion must  know  that  this  question  of 
what  is  justice  and  what  is  injustice  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  a  most  pro- 
found mystery.  Mr.  Krock  is  quite  right 
wlien  he  says  that  this  attitude  of  King's 
is  "the  road  to  anarchy."  We  may  never 
achieve  Plato's  kingdom,  but  like  him. 
we  should  not  cease  in  the  attempt.  The 
road  to  that  end  does  not,  however,  lie 
in  tacit  governmental  endorsement  of  the 
conduct  of  a  mob  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  law  and  order  by  sheer 
physical  presence.  Those  who  con.stantly 
plead  the  moral  law  over  man's  written 
law  are  always  convinced  that  they  alone 
possess  this  divine  inspiration.  If,  in- 
deed. King  and  his  fellow  rabble-rousers 
had  been  the  recipients  of  some  tran- 
scendental e,\perience  we  would  be  able 
to  recognize  their  works  by  some  divine 
attributes. 

What  in  effect  has  been  their  work? 
It  is  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order: 
the  setting  of  man  against  man  and 
complete  contempt  for  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  leaders  of 
these  unforttmate  people  are  never  satis- 
fied until  some  hapless  per^son  is  badly 
injured  or  killed  in  the  strife  engendered 
by  their  actions. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, these  false  prophets  soar  like 
carrion  crows  above  the  battlefield  of 
htiman  rights.  In  their  unbridled  zeal 
to  right  an  alleged  wrong,  they  eagerly 
persecute  the  innocent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  held  the 
view  that  all  citizens  should  have  the 
right  to  vote,  provided  their  registration 
is  permitted  under  State  laws,  properly 
applied  and  without  discrimination.  I 
venture  to  say  that  those  who  vote  for 
the  pending  bill  will  regret  their  action 
in  years  to  come.  Fi-om  lax  law  enforce- 
ment and  a  deviation  from  constitutional 
government,  anarchy  will  follow.  In 
time  tyrannical  government  will  engulf 
our  cherished  freedoms. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute.  1 

HISTORIC    DAY    FOn    .M.L    .^MERICl^N    cmZENS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  F|-esident,  to- 
day marks  a  historic  date  iii  the  life  of 
the  American  people.  I  ahi  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly  pass 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  which  is 
designed  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  to 
American  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color. 

Congressional  passage  of  this  proposed 
legislation  will  complete  a  series  of  land- 
mark acts  to  protect  and  secure  the  basic 
constitutional  rights  of  all  Americans. 
The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957.  1960.  and 
1964  have  done  much  to  assure  Ncsro 
American  citizens  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  them  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Yet.  today,  many  American  Negroes 
are  still  trying  to  obtain  the  most  basic 
right  of  American  citizenship — the  right 
to  vote  and  to  share  in  the  election  of 
public  officials.  For  more  than  one  liun- 
dred  years  this  basic  right  has  been 
denied  to  large  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry,  .solely  becauselof  the  color 
of  their  skin.  | 

The  Voting  Riahts  Act  of  19G.5  will  se- 
cure that  right.  It  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  margin,  be- 
cause there  is  broad  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  to  de- 
prive the  American  Negro  of  the  right  to 
vote  is  to  deprive  all  of  us  of  the  es.<;ence 
of  our  heritage  and  democracy.  This 
bill  will  be  passed  becau.'^e  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  pcoi>3e  share  the 
feelings  of  President  Johnson,  who  re- 
cently said: 

Every  American  citizen  mC-.t  'have  an 
equal  right  to  vote.  There  \s  no  rca.son 
which  can  excuse  the  denial  (jf  that  right. 
Tliere  is  no  duty  which  weights!  more  heavily 
on  u.s  tlian  the  duty  we  have  an  instu-e  that 
right.  •  •  *  It  is  wrong  to  det  y  any  of  our 
fellow  Americans  the  right  to  vote'  in  this 
country. 

This  bill  vill  be  passed  because  the 
conscience  of  America  now  demands  that 
this  precious  right  be  secured  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recoftnized  for  3 
minutes.  ~ 

-ALASKANS    TREAST.T.E    THE    RIGlfl    TO    VOTE 

Air.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  for  S.  1564,  the  voting  rights 
bill. 

This  will  be  the  thud  major  piece  of 
legislation  to  pass  the  Senate  since  the 
days  of  reconstruction.  I  am  proud  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  eacli  of  these  bills. 

I  am  proud,  too,  that  my  name  is 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  most  im- 
portant bill.  For  too  long  the  direction 
and  intent  of  the  15th  amendment  has 
been  blocked.  For  too  long,  in  too  many 
sections  of  our  counti-y  citizens,  under 
one  pretext  or  another,  have  been  denied 
their  legal  right  to  vote  because  of  the 


skin   and    for   no  other 


color    of    tlieir 
reason. 

The  loth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  is  a  simple  otie.  It  is  short  and  it 
is  to  the  point.     It  states,  m  its  entirety- 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Statps 
lo  vote  sixall  not  bo  denied  or  abriciced  bv 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this   article    by    appropriate   legislation. 

This  amendment  passed  the  Cons^re^s 
in  1869.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Stales 
in  1870.  Today,  95  years  after  its  rati- 
fication, it  is  time  to  see  that  it  is  en- 
forced. The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
is  the  "appropriate  legislation"  needed 
to  sec  that  this  is  done. 

In  casting  my  vote  for  this  measure 
I  .should  like  to  say  again  and  as  clearly 
as  I  know  how  tliat  it  does  not  have 
application  to  Alaska.  Tiie  bill  before 
us  today  would,  in  no  way,  affect  the 
operation  of  registration  or  election  pro- 
cedures in  Alaska,  As  originally  iniro- 
duced.  this  bill  would,  under  some  in- 
terpretations, include  my  State  witiiin 
its  purview.  I  am  happy  to  see.  however, 
that  it  has  now  been  amended  to  make 
plain  tiiat  Alaska  is  not  to  be  covered. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  Federal  registrar.s 
to  insure  the  registration  of  tho.-e  who 
have  been  denied  thi.s  right  by  reason  of 
their  color  or  race.  These  registrars  are 
to  be  appointed  in  any  State  or  subdivi- 
sion whenever  two  determinatioris  have 
been  made.  These  determinations  are 
specified  in  section  4fb»    of  the  bill. 

The  first  must  be  made  by  the  At- 
torney General.  He  must  determine 
wiictiier  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion maintaincc:  on  November  1.  1964, 
a  test  or  device  as  a  prercquisfte  for 
voting. 

As  Alaskans  know,  the  Alaska  State 
cc::st'tution  provides  that  voters  mu.'=t 
be  able  to  "read  or  speak"  English.  The 
words  "or  speak"  were  deliberately  added 
at  the  time  of  Alaska's  constitutional 
convention  to  insure  that  Alaska  na- 
tives— Eskimos.  Indians,  or  Aleuts— who 
might  not  be  able  to  read  but  yet  were 
able  to  speak  English  would  be  assured 
of  their  right  to  vote. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  this 
question: 

Does  the  term  u.-ed  in  the  Alaska  con- 
stitution constitute  a  "test  or  device"? 

His  reply  to  me.  dated  May  14,  was  a 

flat  "Yes." 

The  Alaska  constitutional  requirement  is 
a  "test  or  device"  within  the  meaning  of 
section   4(c)    of   the   act. 

The  second  determination  whit'n  must 
be  made  before  the  act  takes  effect  is 
to  be  made  by  the  Director  of  tlie  Cen- 
sus.    He  must  certify  two  tilings. 

First,  that  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  other  than  aliens 
and  persons  in  active  military  service 
and  their  dependents  were  registered  as 
of  November  1.  1964.  or  voted  in  the  pres- 
idential election  of  November  196  i. 

Second,  that  according  to  the  1960 
census,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  per- 
sons of  voting  age  were  nonwhitc. 
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I  have  asl;ed  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
cus  whctlier  Alaska  comes  within  the 
terms  of  one  or  both  of  these  criteria. 
His  'I'^.'^wer  to  me  was  a  flat  "No."  In 
figures  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  the  Judiciary  Co.mmittee.  it 
was  'itated  that  74  percent  of  Alaska  vot- 
ing aee  residents  other  than  aliens,  miU- 
taiT  men  and  their  dependents,  voted  in 
tiie' November  election. 

Early  press  stories  indicated  that  but 
48  7  percent  of  Ala.skans  of  voting  age 
took  part  in  the  last  election.  This  fig- 
ure however,  did  not  take  into  account 
the  more  than  30.000  mihtary  personnel, 
tcsay  nothing  of  their  dependents,  living 
in  my  State.  With  these  persons  ex- 
cluded from  the  calculations,  there  is 
now  no  doubt  of  any  kind  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  Alaska  voters  voted  in 
the  presidential  election. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  informs  me 
that  Alaska  is  also  excluded  from  cov- 
evaee  becau.se  fewer  than  20  percent  of 
its  "population  is  of  nonwhite  racial 
origin.  The  bureau  estimates  that  but 
18.6  percent  of  Ala.'rka's  voting  age  pop- 
ulation is  nonwhitc. 

It  is  clear.  .  There  can  be  no  doubt. 
Tne  Federal  Government  has  no  need 
to  send  registrars  to  Alaska.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  we  are  passing  today, 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  author- 
ity to  send  Federal  registrars  to  Alaska. 
Mr.  President,  Alaska  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  its  citizens  nor  does 
it  infrinue  upon  their  precious  right  to 
vote.  Alaskans  worked  and  strove  to  ob- 
tain the  right  held  by  all  American  citi- 
zens to  vote  in  national  elections.  Alas- 
kans value  their  right  to  vote.  And  they 
support  the  efforts  of  our  President  and 
the  Congrefes  to  see  that  this  most  pre- 
cious richt  is  extended,  as  promised  in 
the  Constitution,  to  all  American  citizens. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sufftrest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
moral  issue  of  voting  rights,  regardless 
of  race  or  color,  is  indeed  indisputable. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  quite  clear  tipon  the  matter.  The  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude."  This 
principle,  the  Constitution  makes  clear, 
is  to  be  enforced  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

And  that  is  what  we  should  be  doing 
here.  Whenever  American  citizens,  of 
any  race  or  any  color  po  forward  at 
registration  time,  or  on  election  day,  they 
should  be  treated  alike.  If  they  are  not, 
justice  denaands  that  we  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  see  that  certain  persons.  In 
certain  arets,  do  not  do  in.iustice.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  constitutional  duty  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  see  that  voting 


rights  are  not  abridged  anywhere,  not  in 
just  a  few  States  and  a  few  counties. 
The*  measuring  of  justice  by  percentages, 
and  percentage  hmitations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  opinion,  does  violence  to  such 
justice. 

What  is  needed,  then.  Is  not  voting 
rights  legislation  to  mete  out  punishment 
for  past  sins;  that  is  legislation  which 
looks  backward.  What  is  needed  is  for- 
ward-looking legislation,  legislation  de- 
signed to  eliminate  any  future  discrimi- 
natory practices.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
most  regrettable  that  the  bill  is  aimed 
toward  past  discrimination,  instead  of 
being  aimed  at  prevention  of  existing 
and  future  abuses.  Federal  examiners 
.should,  of  course,  be  appointed  to  reg- 
ister citizens  where  discrimination  is 
shown  to  exist,  and  to  administer  voter 
qualifications  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner. 

I\Ir.  President,  the  mathematical  guilt 
formula  to  be  so  unjustly  hung  upon 
several  States  and  counties,  is  arrived 
tinouch  the  highly  questionable  assump- 
tion that  literacy  tests  and  lower  voter 
participation  always  means  discrimina- 
tion. Other  objective,  basic  assumptions 
that  lack  of  participation  in  certain  elec- 
tions may  be  due  to  a  strong  one-party 
system,  voter  apathy  toward  one  or 
more  candidates,  or  even  bad  weather, 
are  completely  ignored. 

Proponents  of  the  pending  measure 
contend  the  several  States  and  counties 
affected  under  the  bill,  since  in  very  gen- 
eral terms  this  is  where  a  tendency  to- 
ward voter  discrimination  has  occurred 
in  past  years,  demonstrates  that  the  bill 
hits  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  guilt  formula  approach,  as  I  have 
stated  previously,  is  arbitrary,  and  itself 
most  discriminatoiw.  Grave  constitu- 
tional questions  are  brought  forth  by  this 
bill,  Clearly,  its  guilt  formula  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  further  the  implementation 
of  the  15th  amendment.  Clearly,  it  is 
not  constitutional  to  ban  States  that  do 
not  discriminate  from  using  a  literacy 
test  as  a  requirement  for  voting.  Clear- 
ly, the  elimination  of  such  constitutional 
voting  requirements  in  some  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  with  like  require- 
ments remaining  intact  in  others,  de- 
clared innocent  by  the  arbitrary  per- 
centage formula  of  the  bill,  is  bad  logic 
and  bad  law-.  It  is  apparent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  sheer  momentum  of  this 
measure  has  brushed  aside  any  serious 
consideration  of  constitutional  argu- 
ments. 

And  what  of  the  precedent  for  the 
future.  Such  precedent  concerns  not 
only  those  States  to  be  found  guilty  by 
this  bill,  but  all  States.  As  I  have  once 
before  noted,  if  this  Congress  can  now 
legislate  to  punish  one  section  of  the 
country,  to  abolish  admittedly  constitu- 
tional State  laws,  then  a  subsequent  Con- 
gress can  do  likewise  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  other  States,  and  to 
other  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  here  in  the  Senate, 
in  pursuance  of  our  sworn  duties,  to  see 
that  constitutional  provisions  guaran- 
teeing equaJ  protection  of  the  laws  are 
earned  out  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 


Whenever  a  case  arises,  where  a  per- 
son in  a  State  is  denied  this  constitu- 
tional right  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  we  must  act  to  eliminate  such 
denial.  We  have  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so. 

This  right  and  responsibility  however, 
does  not  give  to  us  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  negating  equitably  en- 
forced and  equitably  applied  constitu- 
tional State  laws. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  I  believe  legislative  establishment  of 
guilt,  as  embodied  in  the  pending  meas- 
ure is  not  only  unjust,  but  most  unwise. 
Let  us  hope  the  implementation  of  this 
measure,  if  it  is  to  be  passed  into  law, 
v.iU  be  most  judicious. 

I\Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugcest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
TMr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  No.  124,  as 
amended  and  modified,  for  the  commit- 
tee substitute.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
fMr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senatfir  from  Idaho 
f  Mr.  Church]  ,  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Canxon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  "Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd] .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

(No.  95  Leg.] 
YEAS— 78 


Aiken 

Fong 

McGee 

AUott 

Gore 

McGovern 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Bartlett 

Harris 

McNamara 

Bass 

Hart 

Metcall 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Miller 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Boegs 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Hrutka 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Morse 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Morton 

Case 

Javits 

Moss 

Clark 

Jordan, Idaho 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Kennedv.  Mass 

.  Murphy 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Musfcie 

Curtis 

Kuche! 

Nelson 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo. 

Pastore 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Pearson 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Prouty 
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ProNn''.ire 

Ranclolptl 

P-ioicoff 

S;ato!istaU 

Scott 


EvTd.  Va. 

Eastlond 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Ful'oright 

Hill 
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Simpson 

Smith 

Symington 

Tov.er 

Tydings 

NAYS— 18 

Hjlland 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Long,  La. 
McClcUan 
Robert'=oti 
Russell,  S.C. 

KOT  VOTIXG- 

Cc.nnon 


Williams.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Ynrborough 
Young,  N.  Ehik. 
Yuung,  Ohio 


nri?.;e'.l.  Ga. 

Smatliers 

tjpurkm^in 

Stonni.s 

Taimad'i'e 

Thurmond 


Church 


Bible 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 

So  the  Mansncld-Diik.^cn  substitute, 
as  amended  and  modified,  for  the  com- 
mittee substitute  for  the  bill  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute,  as 

amended  and  modified,  for  the  commit- 
tee substitute  for  the  bill,  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  m.otion  to  lay  on  the  table  v>as 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESnDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tlaird  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  final  passage  of 
what  will  be  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  The  Senate  has  labored  for  many 
weeks  considering  this  most  difficult 
legislation  and  I  believe  has  admirably 
met  its  obligations  in  drafting  a  bill 
which  should  meet  a  pressing  domestic 
need.  The  issues  in  this  case  have  been, 
as  in  all  cases  in  this  area  of  legislation, 
highly  sensitive.  The  problems  in  this 
bill  have  been  particularly  difBcult  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  many  in  this  body. 

I  cannot  permit  a  vote  on  this  bill 
until  I  first  give  credit  to  those  who  most 
justly  deserve  it.  I  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN — without  him  we  would  not 
have  a  bill.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fortunate 
indeed  that  this  body  is  graced  with  such 
an  able  minority  leader — one  whose  con- 
structive cooperation  in  this  vital  area 
of  our  duties  is  so  freely  given.  His  con- 
tributions are  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  speak  more  eloquently  than  any 
words  from  me. 

I  pay  a  similar  high  tribute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart!  who  has  rendered  a  singular 
seiYice  not  only  to  the  Senate  but  to 
the  country  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  directed  and  managed  this  legisla- 
tion these  past  weeks.  He  has  not  only 
contributed  a  keen  lejal  mind  in  un- 
tangling and  resolving  the  difficult  and 


technical  problems  that  have  aiisen  but 
has  also  demonstrated  again  the  calm- 
ness of  manner  and  sensitiviiy  of  feeling 
that  all  of  us  in  this  body  have  come  to 
know  him  by.  In  spite  of  Ills  strong 
convictions  in  favor  of  the  bill,  he  never 
forgot  that  those  opposed  felt  equally  as 
strongly  and  he  respected  their  feelings, 
their  viewpoints,  and  their  arguments,  as 
he  directed  this  bill  to  pa.;L-.a '9. 

In  addition,  the  able  assistance  of 
many  other  Senators  has  conlivbuted  to 
making  this  bill  the  cflcclive  piece  of 
legislation  it  is.  In  parLiculai'  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Is"c;v  York  I  Mr. 
J.\viT3J,  the  distinguisiied  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  LMr.  Kennedy  I,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Tydin^s]  should  be  cittd,  for  par- 
ticular commendation.  | 

I  believe  also  that  those  v\h6  oppo.sed 
the  bill  so  effectively,  the  distinraii-shcd 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EtLE:.-DERl, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talm.adge],  the  disLingui.shcd  Sena- 
tors from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  E.\stLAND  and 
Mr.  Stennis],  the  distinguislieti  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  LMr.  EhvlvI,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkm.^vn  I,  Jind  other 
Senators  who  were  so  const  m.ictive  in 
their  opposition,  are  likewise  oaititlcd  to 
commendation. 

In  conclusion,  I  owe  thanks  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  for  the  contributions 
all  viewpoints  have  given  to  moldincr  the 
many  refinements  of  this  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  and  belief  that  this  legi^lTttion  will 
meet  the  nteeds  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  redeem  the  promises  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  a<  option  of 
the  oending  measure. 

The     VICE    PRESIDENT.     The 
having  been  read   the  third  time, 
question  is,  Siiall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  Prc^icljent,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordprcd 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT.  |  On 

question,  the  yeas  and  nays  tiavc  been 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible  1,  the  Senator  from  We,5t  Virginia 
[Mr,  ByrdI,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  are  absent  on  official 
bu.siness. 

I  further  announce  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada  iMr.  CannoxI  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  nnd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr, 
Church]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  CaknonI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced^yeas  77, 
nays  19,  as  follov.-s: 

[No.  96  Leg] 
YEAS — 77 


bill 
the 


this 


BiiTdick 

Carlson 

Ca.se 

Clark 

Cooper 

Colton. 

Clin  is 

Dirk-en 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Dougla-S 

Fanuin 

l-'uii'-; 

Gore 

Gruening 

Harris 

H;.rt 

Hurilte 

Hnydcn 

Hickenloopcr 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Dyrd,  Va. 

E'lEtland 
Ellender 
Eivm 
Fulljright 

Hill 
Ploliand 


Bvrd,  W.  Va. 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bern 

tiett 

Allott 

Bass 

Boa 

ES 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bret 

Fster 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magauson 

IMa!ibfl.-ld 

McCarthy 

McGoe 

McGovem 

Mclutyre 

McNamara 

MctoaiX 

Miller 

Moudale 

Monroncy 

Montoy.i 

Morf;e 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

NAYS— 19 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
Robertson 
Russell.  S.C. 
Russell,  Ga. 
Smathers 

NOT  VOTING — i 
C.Liinou  Cliurch 


Murphy 

Mu=kie 

Nelson 

Ncuberger 

Past  I J  re 

Pearson 

Poll 

Prouty 

ProN.niire 

Randolph 

Riblcoft 

SaltOUbtall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydin"s 

Williams,  N  J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborou^h 

Young.  N.  D:ik. 

YLUiig,  Ohio 


Sparkman 
Stoimts 
T;;lmadge 
Thurmond 
To  yer 


So  the  bill  'S.  1564 1  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprcseiitctircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongrcfiS  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1DC5". 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  prere- 
quisite to  voting,  or  standard,  pra'^^icr,  or 
procedure  shall  be  impeded  or  applied  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

Sec.  .3.  fa)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  stat- 
ute to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  state  or  political  subdivi- 
sion the  court  shall  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  6  to 
serve  for  such  period  of  time  and  in  such 
political  subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  de- 
termine is  appropriate  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fifteenth  amendment  (1)  as 
part  of  c.ny  Interlocutory  order  if  the  court 
determines  th.it  the  appointment  of  such 
examiners  is  necessary  to  enforce  such  guar- 
antees or  (2)  as  part  of  any  final  judgment 
if  the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  justifying  equitable  relief 
liave  occurred  in  such  State  or  subdivision: 
Provided,  That  the  court  need  not  authorize 
th.e  appointment  of  examiners  if  any  inci- 
dents of  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  ( 1 »  have 
been  limited  In  number  and  have  been 
promptly  and  effectively  corrected  by  State 
or  local  action,  (2)  the  continuing  riled  of 
such  incidents  has  been  eliminated,  ard  (3) 
there  Is  no  reasonable  probability  of  their 
recurrence  in  the  future. 

(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  instituted  1  v  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  Slates 
\o  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  it  shall 
suspend  the  use  of  tests  and  devices  in  such 
State  or  political  subdivisions  as  the  court 
shall  determine  is  appropriate  and  for  such 
definite  and  limited  period  as  It  deems 
necessary. 

(c)  K  in  any  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
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ment  In  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the'  court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  justifying  equitable  re- 
lief have  occurred  within  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  jiolitical  subdivision,  the  court, 
in\ddition  to  such  relief  as  it  may  grant, 
sh.all  retain  juriiJdiclion  for  such  period  as 
it  m:'y  deem  appropriate  and  shiiU  order  that 
duriu"  such  period  any  voting  qualification 
or  pre°rcqui.'^;te  ta  voting,  or  standard,  pr.ic- 
tice  or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting 
different  fiom  that  in  force  or  effect  at  the 
t"iie  the  proceeding  was  commenced  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General.  If 
the  Attorney  General  files  objection  with 
the  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  quali- 
fication, picieritiisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  h:is  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
lef.'il  officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
sudJ  State  or  subdivision  to  him,  such  quall- 
ficat'.on,  prerequisite,  standard,  prnctice,  or 
procedure  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and 
until  the  court  finds  that  it  docs  not  have 
the  purpo.se  and  will  not  have  the  elTect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
nccount  of  race  or  color;  except  that  neither 
the  court's  finding  nor  the  Attorney  Gen- 
enil's  failure  to  object  shall  bar  a  subsequent 
action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  quali- 
fication, prerequisite.  st;indard,  practice,  or 
procedure. 

Sec.  4.  fa)  T^o  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen -shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any  test 
or  device  in  any  'stal«  with  respect  to  which 
the  determinations  have  been  made  under 
subsection  4lb)  or  in  any  political  subdivision 
with  respect  to  y/hich  such  determinations 
have  been  made  as  a  separate  unit,  unlers  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  brought  by  such  State  or  sub- 
division ag.iinst  the  United  States  has  de- 
termined that  the  effects  of  denial  or 
abridgment.  If  any,  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  h:ive  been  effectively 
corrected  by  St.ite  or  local  action  and  that 
there  is  no'rcasounble  cause  to  believe  that 
any  test  or  de\  ice  sought  to  be  used  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  or  will  hiive  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color:  Provided.  That  a  final  judg- 
ment heretofore  or  hereafter  rendered  by 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  determining 
that  denials  or  abridgments  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  through  the 
use  of  such  ti'sts  or  devices  have  occurred 
anywhere  in  the  territory  of  any  such  plain- 
tiff, may  be  introduced  in  any  such  declara- 
tory judtrment  action  brought  within  five 
ye,^rs  of  such  final  Judgment  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  facts  found  by  the  court, 
except  that  notwithstanding  this  provision 
the  judgment  shall  retain  whatever  legal 
effect  it  would  have  under  e.xising  law. 

An  action  pursuant  to  this  sub.=;ectlon  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
.section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court  shall  retain  jurisdiction  of 
any  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
five  yc:irs  after  judgment  and  shall  reopen 
the  action  upoii  motion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral alleging  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  or  will  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

If  the  .attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  re.ison  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  is  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  he  may  consent  to 
the  entry  of  such  judgment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  fa)  shall 
apply  in  any  St:ite  or  in  any  political  subdi- 
vision  of   a   State   which    (1)    the  Attorney 


General  determines  maintained  on  November 
1,  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  re.spect 
to  which  (2)   the  Director  of  the  Census  de- 
termines  (A)    that  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein 
■were  registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  that 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per.-ons  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  November  1964, 
and  (B)   that  according  to  the  1960  census, 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  were  nonwhite;  or,  (3),  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  (1)   and   (2),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  determines,  by  a  survey 
m:!de  upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral tliat  the  total  number  of  persons  of  any 
race  or  color  who  are  registered  to  vote  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  is  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  all  per- 
sons of  such  race  or  color  of  voting  age  re- 
siding In  such  State  or  political  subdivision. 
A    determination    or    certification    of    the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  subsection  or  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  13  shall  be  final  and  effec- 
tive upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 
( c  I   Tlie  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any   requirement    that    a    person    as   a   pre- 
requisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
( 1 1    demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,    or    interpret    any    matter,    (2) 
demonstrate    any    educational    achievement 
or  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject, 
(3)    possess   good    moral    character,    or    (4) 
prove  his   qualifications  by   the   voucher   of 
registered   voters  or  m.embers  of   any  other 
class. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined 
to  have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  if 
( 1 )  Incidents  of  such  have  been  limited  in 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  SUate  or  local  action,  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  tlieir  recurrence  in  the 
future. 

(c)(1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure  the  rights  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  persons  educated  in  Ameri- 
can-fl;ig  schools  in  which  the  predominant 
cla,ssroom  language  was  other  than  English, 
it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
conditioning  the  right  to  vote  of  such  per- 
sons on  ability  to  read,  wTite.  understand,  or 
interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  language. 
(2)  No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  in  a  public  school  in,  or  a  private  school 
accredited  by,  any  State  or  territory,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  which  the  predominant  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any.  Federal, 
State,  or  local  election  because  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret 
any  matter  in  the  English  language,  except 
that  in  States  which  State  law  provides  that 
a  different  level  of  education  is  presumptive 
of  literacy,  he  shall  demonstrate  that  he  has 
successfully  completed  an  equivalent  level 
of  education  In  a  public  school  in,  or  a  pri- 
vate school  accredited  by,  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  the 
predominant  classroom  language  was  other 
than  English. 

Skc.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  4(a)  are  in  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
tp  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or  ef- 
fect on  November  1,  1964,  such  State  or  sub- 
division may  institute  an  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  does  not  have  the  pur- 


pose and  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the  court 
enters  such  judgment  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure,  unless  such  qual- 
ification, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
such  State  or  subdivision  to  •  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
interposed  an  objection  within  sixty  days 
after  such  submission.  Neither  the  Attorney 
General's  failure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory 
judgment  entered  under  this  section  shall 
bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure.  Such  an 
action  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tifies   fa)    that  a  court  has  authorized  the 
appointment  of  examiners  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a):  or  (b)   unless  a 
declaratory    judgment    has    been    rendered 
under    section    4(a).    with    respect    to    any 
political  subdivision  named   In,  or  included 
within    the    scope    of    determinations    made 
under  section  4(b)  that  (1)  he  has  received 
complaints  in  writing  from  twenty  or  more 
re.-ldents  of  such  political  subdivision  alleg- 
ing that  they  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  under  color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  and  that  he  believes  such  complaints 
to  be  meritorious,  or   (2)    that  In  his  Judg- 
ment   (considering,    among    other    factors, 
whether   the   ratio  of   nonwhite  persons  to 
white  persons  registered  to  vote  within  such 
subdivision  appears  to  him  to  be  fairly  at- 
tributable   to    violations    of    the    fifteenth 
amendment),  the  appointment  of  examiners 
is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  Civil 
Service   Commission   shall   appoint  as   many 
examiners,  who  shall  to  the  extent  practicable 
be   residents   of  such    State,    in   such   sub- 
division   as    it    may    deem    appropriate    to 
prepare      and     maintain,      by     examining 
applicants    pursuant    to    section    7.    lists    of 
persons    eligible    to    vote    in    Federal,    State, 
p.nd  local  elections.     Such  examiners,  hear- 
ing officers  provided  for  in  section  8(a),  and 
bther  persons  deemed  neces.sary  by  the  Com- 
mission   to    carry    out    the    provisions    and 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed,  com- 
pensated, and  separated  without  regard   to 
the   provisions  of  any  statute   administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  service 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  em- 
ployment for  the  purposes  of   any  statute 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, except  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1939,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
Il8i),  prohibiting  partisan  political  activity: 
Provided,  That   the  Commission   is   author- 
ised, after  consulting  the  head  of  the  appro- 
priate  department   or   agency,   to   designate 
suitable  persons  in  the  official  service  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  consent,   to  serve 
in  these  positions.     Examiners  and  hearinp 
officers  shall   have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  ex.iminers  for  each  political 
subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation  desig- 
nate, examine  applicants  .concerning  their 
qualifications  for  voting.  An  application  to 
an  examiner  shall  be  in  such  form  as  pro- 
vided by  section  8(b)  and  in  addition  shall 
contain  allegations  that  the  applicant  Is  not 
Registered  to  vote,  and  such  additional  allega- 
tions, including  an  allegation  that  within 
ninety  days  preceding  his  application  the 
applicant  has  been  denied  under  color  of 
law  the  opportunity  to  register  or  to  vote 
or  has  been  found  not  qualified  to  vote  by 
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a  person  acting  under  color  of  law,  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  require. 

(bi  Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received  un- 
der section  8(b).  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  sliull  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters.  A  challenge  to  such  listing 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  section 
8(3)  and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecu- 
tion under  section  11  of  this  Act.  The 
e.vaminer  shall  certify  and  trar.smit  such 
list,  and  any  supplements  as  appropriate,  at 
least  once  a  month  to  the  offices  of  tlie  apj-ro- 
priate  election  officials,  with  copies  to  the 
Attoriiey  General  and  tlie  attorney  general 
of  the  State,  and  any  such  lists  and  supple- 
ments thereto  transmitted  during  the  month 
5h.-ill  be  available  for  public  inspection  be- 
ginning on  the  l.ist  business  day  of  tlie 
month  and  on  the  forty-fifth  day  prior  to 
any  election.  The  appropriate  State  or  local 
election  official  shall  place  such  names  on  the 
official  voting  list.  Any  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  examiner's  list  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election 
district  of  his  residence  unless  and  until  the 
appropriate  election  officials  shall  have  been 
notified  that  such  person  has  been  removed 
from  the  examiner's  list  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (di:  Provided,  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  election  by 
virttie  of  this  Act  luilcss  his  name  shall  have 
been  certified  and  transmitted  by  the  exam- 
iner to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election 
officials  at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such 
election. 

(CI  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son whjse  name  appears  on  the  examiner's 
list,  a  certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility 
to  vote. 

(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
e.Kaminer's  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom 
by  an  examiner  if  { 1 1  such  person  has  been 
successfully  challenged  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  section  8,  or  (2) 
he  has  been  determined  by  an  examiner  to 
have  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State 
law  not  incoi:sistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  (al  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on  an 
eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing  officer 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  under  stich  rules  as 
the  Commission  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Such  challenge  shall  be  entertauied  only  if 
filed  at  such  office  within  the  State  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regula- 
tion designate  within  ten  d.iys  after  the  list- 
ing of  the  challenged  person  is  made  avail- 
able for  public  in.spection.  and  if  supported 
(li  by  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  for  the  challenge,  and  (2) 
a  certiflcation  that  a  copy  of  the  challenge 
and  affidavits  have  been  served  by  mail  or  in 
person  upon  the  person  challenged  at  his 
place  of  residence  set  out  in  the  application. 
Such  challenge  shall  be  determined  within 
15  days  after  it  has  been  filed.  A  petition 
for  review  of  the  decision  of  tiie  hearing 
officer  may  be  filed  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  person 
challenged  resides  within  fifteen  days  after 
Eer-.  ice  of  such  decision  by  mail  on  the  mov- 
ing party,  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer 
fhaU  be  overturned  unless  clearly  erroneous. 
Any  person  listed  shall  be  enti'iled  and  al- 
low- d  to  vote  pending  final  determination  by 
the  hearing  ofScer  and  by  the  court. 

ibi  The  times,  places  and  procedures  and 
form  for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility 
lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Commission  shall,  after  con.sultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  Instruct  exam- 
iners concerning  applicable  State  law  not  In- 
cor..-;£tent   with    the  Constitution  and  laws 


of  the  United  States  with  resjx-ct  to  (1)  the 
qualifications  required  for  listing},  and  (2) 
loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

(c)  Upon  the  reqtiest  of  the  applicant  or 
the  challenger,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  power  to  rccjuire  by  sub- 
pena  the  attendance  and  tcstimoiiy  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  any  matter  {landing  bo- 
lore  it  under  the  authority  of  tljis  section. 
In  a  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena.  any  district  court  of  Jhe  United 
States  or  the  District  Court  of  me  United 
States  for  the  District  of  ColumUia.  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  said  peifson  guilty 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  ie  found  or 
resides  or  is  domiciled  or  transact*  business, 
or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  recel])t  of  serv- 
ice of  process,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Unitod  St.ites  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  sucli  person  an 
order  reqtiiring  stich  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  a  hearltig  olTicer, 
there  to  produce  pertinent,  rela-vant,  and 
nonprivileged  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  m;v-ter  under 
investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  pui;i;!itd  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  ^al  In  view  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  tliat  tho  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in  certain  States 
by  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting,  Cotigress  de- 
claxes  that  the  conslitulional  rii:htiof  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged  in  such  Stat,es  by  the  raciuircment 
or  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting.  To  assure  that  such  right  Is  not  de- 
nied or  abridged  in  violation  of  th0  Cor.stiiu- 
tion,  the  Attorney  General  shall  forthwith 
institute  in  such  St,ites  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  actions  for  declanttory  judg- 
ment or  injunctive  relief  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  poll  tax,  or  substitute  tiierefor 
etuicted  after  November  1,  19(34,  vrhich,  as  a 
condition  of  voting:,  hos  the  purpote  or  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote. 

(b)  The  di.scrict  courts  of  the  United 
States  siiall  have  jurisdiction  of  stich  actions 
which  shall  be  hoard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  tiiree  judges  in  accordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appetl  siiall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judges  designated  to  hcitf  the  ciise 
to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  tiie  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof  and  to  cause 
tile  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

(c)  During  the  pendency  of  such  actions, 
and  thereafter  if  the  courts  declare  the  re- 
ciuirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  to  be 
constitutional,  no  citizen  of  tho  United 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  whicii  determina- 
tions have  been  made  under  stibsection  4 
(b)  and  a  declaratory  judgment  has  not  been 
entered  under  subsection  4(a),  dttring  the 
first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled  to 
vot«  by  reason  of  registration  bj-  State  or 
local  officials  or  listing  by  an  examiner,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  payment  of  sucli  tax 
for  the  current  year  to  an  examiner  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  election,  whether  or 
not  such  tender  wotild  be  timely  or  adcquat-o 
\inder  State  law.  An  examiner  chall  have 
authority  to  accept  such  payment  from  any 
person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  make  an 
application  for  listing,  and  shall  Is.sue  a  re- 
ceipt for  such  payment.  The  examiner  shall 
transmit  promptly  any  such  poll  tax  payment 
to  the  office  of  the  State  or  local  official 
authorized  to  receive  such  pa;,TniDnt  under 
State  law,  together  with  the  nanje  and  ad- 
dress of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  10.  (a.)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
receives  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  any 
election  a  complaint  in   writing  signed   by 


twenty  or  more  persons  of  voting  age  who 
are  residents  of  a  political  subdi\ision  alleg- 
ing that  persons  who  have  been  listed  in'ac- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  7 
have  not  been  placed  upon  the  official  voting 
lists  by  the  appropriate  local  or  State  elec- 
tion officials  he  shall  institute  an  action  to 
require  that  such  persons  be  placed  on  the 
official  voting  lists  and  be  permitted  to  vote 
Such  action  shall  be  filed  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
thereof  and  tipon  rcciucst  of  tlie  Atiornev 
General  shall  bo  determined  l}y  a  court  of 
three  judges  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2284  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  and  any  appe.il  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  relief  in  such  action 
sh.ill,  upon  reciuest  of  the  Attorney  General 
include  the  appointment  by  the  court  of  such 
pcrsoiis  as  may  be  nece.=is.ixy  to  observe,  at 
such  places  as  the  court  may  order,  whether 
persons  entitled  to  vote  are  permitted  to  vote 
and  have  their  votes  counted  and  the  court 
may  in  its  discretion  impotuid  all  b.allots  cast 
in  such  election  until  stich  time  as  all  per- 
sons whom  the  court  has  ordered  permitted 
to  vote,  and  who  lu^e  refused  or  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  election  day  or  the  day  following. 
The  remedy  provided  by  this  section  shall  not 
preclude  any  other  remedy  available  under 
State  or  Federal  law. 

(b)  Whenever  an  e.xaminer  is  serving 
under  this  Act  In  any  political  subdivision, 
the  Attorney  General  m.sy  assign  one  or  more 
persons,  who  may  be  officers  of  the  United 
States,  (1)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place 
for  holding  an  election  in  stich  subdivision 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being  per- 
mitted to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and  attend 
at  any  place  for  tabulating  the  votes  cast 
at  any  election  held  in  such  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  whether  votes  cast 
by  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being  prop- 
erly tabulated.  Persons  assigned  by  the  At- 
torney General  ptirsuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  appointed,  compensated,  and  sepa- 
rated without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
statute  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  statute  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  except  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1939,  as  amended  (5  US.C.  1181),  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activity. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  color 
of  law  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  to  vote 
luiy  person  who  Is  entitled  to  vote  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  fail  or  refuse  to 
count  such  person's  vote. 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  intimidate,  tlireat- 
en,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from  voting 
or  attempting  to  vote  or  intimidate,  thre^'ten, 
cr  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  from  exercising  any 
powers  or  duties  under  section  3(a),  6,  8,  10, 
or  12(e) . 

Sec".  12.  (a)  Whoever  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  any 
pcrso'.i  of  any  right  secured  by  section  2.  3,  4, 
5.  7,  9,  or  10  or  who  shall  willfully  and  kr.ow- 
ingly  violate  section  11,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  in  a  political  subdivision  in  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  fraud- 
ulently destroys,  defaces,  mutilates,  or  other- 
wise alters  the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot 
cast  in  such  election,  or  (2)  fraudulently 
alters  any  record  of  vntn'ig  in  such  election 
made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion,  or   willfully   and   knowingly   interferes 


th  anv  right  secured  by  Section  2,  3,  4,  5, 
-  Q    10  "or  U  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 

vears.  or  both. 

rii  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
vLe  -re  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
'"  pe-=on  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
tX'cVce  prohibited  by  section  2.  3,  4.  5.  7, 
?n''ll*  or  subsection  (ta)  of  this  section,  the 
It'o-Aev  General  may  institute  for  the 
rmt'ed  '^tates.  or  in  the  n.ime  of  the  United 
c.'tes  an  action  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
•r'ud'ng  an  application  for  a  temporary  or 
ne"i^-nent  injunction-  restraining  order,  or 
oT'Ver  order,  and  including  an  order  directed 
rn\he  State  and  State  or  local  election  offi- 
cl^K  to  require  them  (1)  to  permit  persons 
lifted  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  to  count 

such  votes.  . 

,e(   Whenever  in  riuy  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
Buant  to  this  Act  any  persons  allege  to  such 
an  examiner  within  twenty-four  hotu-s  after 
t'ne  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 
111  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  registra- 
tion toy  an  appropriate  election  official  and 
(2)    their   eligibility    to   vote,   they   have   not 
been  permitted  to  vote  in  such  election,  the 
e.xaminer  shall  forthwith  notify  the  United 
St-tes   attorney   for    th.e   judicial   district    if 
such  allegations  in  his  opinion  appear  to  be 
Ts-eVl  founded.     Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion,  the   United   States    attorney    may    not 
later  tlian  seventy-two  hours  r.fter  the  cl-.-;- 
in"  of  the  polls  iile  witii    the  district  court 
an'application  for  an  order  providing  for  the 
cistmg  or  counting  of  the  ballots  of  such 
persons  and  requiring  the  inclusion  of  their 
votes  in  the  total  vote  before  the  results  of 
5uch  election  shall  be  deemed  final  and  atiy 
force   or   efTect    given    thereto.     The   district 
cotL't  shall  hear  and  determine  such  matters 
immediately  after  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion.   The  remedy  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  preclude  any  remedy  avaih.ble 
tinder  State  or  Federal  law. 

(f )  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  prcjceedings  in- 
stituted pursuant  to.  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  withotit  regard  to  whether 
a  nerson  a.sserting  rights  under  the  prcvl- 
Eions  of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

Sue.   13.  Listing  procedures  shall   be   ter- 
minated in  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State    (a)    with    respect    to    examiners    ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clauFC  (di    of  section  6 
Vhenevtr  the  Attorney  General  notifies  the 
Civil  Service  Com.mis.-ion.  or  whenever  the 
D-.strict  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
determuies  in  an  action  for  declarat^Dry  judg- 
ment brought  by   any  political  subdivisioh 
with  respect  to  which  the  Direct Dr  of  the 
Census   h.os   determined   that   more   than    50 
percenuim  of  the  nonwhite  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  are  registered  to  vote. 
(1)  that  all  persons  listed  by  the  examiner 
for  stich  subdivision  have  been  placed  on  the 
appropriate  voting  registration  roll.  (2)   that 
there  is  no  longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  persons   will   be  deprived   of   or   denied 
the  right  to  vote  on  accottnt  of  r.Tce  or  color 
in  such  subdivision;  and  (b) ,  with  respect  to 
examiners  apiwinted  pursuant  to  section  3 
(a I.  upon    order   of   the   authorizing   court. 
A  political  subdivL^ion  may  petition  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  termination  of  listing 
procedures  under  clause  (n^   and  to  petition 
the  .\ttcrney  General  to  request  the  Director 
cf  the  Census  to  take  such  survey  or  census 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  making  of  tlie 
determination  provided  for   in  this   section. 
The  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  have  jtirisdiction  to  require  such 
strvey  or  census  t-o  be  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Census  and  it  shall  require  him  to  do 
so  if  it  deems  the  Attorney  General's  refusal 
to  request  such  survey  or  ceneus  to  be  ar- 
bitrary or  unreasonable. 
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Sec.  14.  (&)  All  cases  of  crim.inal  contempt 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  bv  section  151  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42US  C    1955  i  . 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  of 
appeals  in  any  proceeding  under  section  8 
shall  liave  jtu-isdiction  to  issue  any  declara- 
tory judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  or  any  restraining  order  of  temporary 
or  permanent  injuction  against  the  execu- 
tion or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  The  right  to  intervene  in  any  action 
brought  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  their 
appropriate  officials. 

(C)  ( 1 1  The  terms  "vote  "  or  "voting"  shall 
include  all  actions  necesary  to  make  a  vote 
eirective  in  anv  primary,  special,  cr  general 
election,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  regis- 
tration, listing  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  other 
action  required  by  law  prerequisite  to  voting 
casting  a  ballot,  and  having  such  ballot 
counted  and  included  in  the  appropriate 
totals  of  votes  cast  with  respect  to  candi- 
da'tes~  for  public  office  and  propositions  for 
which  votes  are  received  in  an  election. 

(2)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  shall 
mean  anv  county  or  parish,  except  that 
where  registration  for  voting  is  not  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  co'unty  or  parish, 
the  term  shall  include  any  other  subdivision 
of   a   State   which   conducts  registration  for 

(d'l  Whoever  knowingly  cr  willfully  gives 
false  infcrmaticn  as  to  his  r.:.rce,  address, 
or  perir.d  cf  residence  in  the  vcting  district 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility 
to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
mdiUdual  for  the  purpose  cf  encouraging  his 
false  registration  or  illegal  voting,  or  pays 
or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment  either  for 
recistration  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  SI 0.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both:  P'^oiidcd.  howcn-er. 
That  this  "provision  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  elections  held  for  the  selection  of  presi- 
dential electors.  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Members  of  the  United 
States    House    of    Representatives. 

le)  In  anv  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brouc'nt  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
t  on  5  of  "this  Act.  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  cf  Colum.bia  m.ay  be  served 
in  anv  judicial  district  of  the  United  States: 
provided.  That  no  writ  of  tubpena  shall  issue 
for  witnesses  without  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia at  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred 
n.i'es  from  the  place  of  holding  court  witnout 
tiie  peninssion  cf  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  cf  Ccltimbia  being  first  had  upon 
proper  application  and  cause  shewn. 

Sec  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
c  -.rrv   cut   the   previsions   cf   this   Act. 

SEC     16.  The    Attorney    General    and    the 
Secretary  of  Dcfetise.  jointly,  shall  make  a 
full     and     complete     study     to     determine 
whether,  under  the  laws  or  practices  of  any 
St,ite   or   States,    there   are   preconditions   to 
voting,   which   might  tend   to  result  in  dis- 
crmimation   against   citizens   serving   in   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  seeking  to 
vote.     Such   officials   shall,   jointly,   make    a 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June 
30.  1966.  containing  the  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  a  list  of  any  States  in  which 
such  preconditions  exist,  and  shall  include  in 
such  report  such  reccmmcr.daticns  for  legis- 
lation as  they  deem  advisable  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  voting  against  citizens  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
st^inces  is  held  inv.alid.  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other    persons    not    similarly    situated    cr   to 
other    circumst^inces    shall    not    be    affected 
thereby. 


Sec.  18.  No  examiners  shall  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  6  as  a  restilt  of  a  deter- 
mination made  pursuant  to  clatise  (3)  of 
section  4(bi  until  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
first  primary  election  or  general  election  in 
calendar  year  1S66,  ■within  the  territory  of 
any  State"  which  has  adopted  any  amend- 
ment to  its  SUtte  constitution,  or  e^jiacted  any 
law,  subsequent  to  November  1,  J964,  and 
prior  to  March  1,  1965.  under  which  all  per- 
sons desiring  to  vote  in  any  rteP^ion  held  in 
such  State  are  required  to /reregister. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reCDiisider  the  vo.e  by  which  the  bill  •was 
pas."-ed. 

Mr.  DIRKSr:-'.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  able  was 
a "r reed  to 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
z'A  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
v,iil  state  the  title  as  propased  to  be 
aineiidcd. 

Tlie  LEGisL.^rivE  Clehk.  On  page  1. 
It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  title  so  as 

to  read 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
title.     TPutting  the  question.] 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
cf  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  his  point  of  order.   » 

?.rr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
through  this  vote,  various  individuals 
have  been  running  up  and  do\^-n  the 
aisles.  I  could  not  hear  the  recapitula- 
tion of  the  list  of  Senat-ors  voting,  and  I 
could  not  hear  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  •which  was  voted  on.  and 
I  still  do  not  know  what  it  was.  Prob- 
ablv  it  was  not  significant,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  requires, 
on  a  vote  which  has  followed  5  weeks  of 
labor,  that  we  have  quiet  in  the  Senate 
so  that  we  may  hear,  and  that  Senators 
and  others  be  quiet  so  we  can  hear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  title  as  proposed  to  be 
amended. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clekk.  On  page  1.  it 
is  proposed  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read.  'A  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the 
title. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATORS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  VOTING  RIGHTS 
BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  have  order.  I  am  sure  Senators 
•srill  be  interested  in  a  query  I  wish  to 
make  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  other  business. 
with  respect  to  the  passage  of  the  voting 
rights  bill,  •which  has  just  occurred,  may 
I,   as   one  of   his   colleagues,   pay  high 
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tribute  to  Senator  Philip  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
who  piloted  it  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  not  only  with  skill  and 
great  learning  as  a  lawyer,  but  with  the 
taste,  warmth,  and  kindness  for  which 
he  is  famous  in  this  body.  I  know  I 
bespeak  the  praise  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing efforts  which  have  been  put 
forth  in  the  Senate  during  the  past  few 
weeks  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart].  I  believe  that  all  Senators 
recognize  that  he  spoke  not  only  with 
extraordinary  comprehension,  thorough- 
ness, and  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  voting  rights  bill,  but  he 
also  spoke  from  his  heart.  He  carried 
the  burden  for  many  of  us  who  shared 
his  opinions.  All  Senators  must  recog- 
nize his  great  contribution  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

I  ceitainly  wish  to  include  in  my  ex- 
pression of  appreciation — and  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  several  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee — the  great  depth 
of  understanding  and  tolerance  that  we 
received  from  the  distinguished  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders. 

Let  me  also  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  chaii-man  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  who  conducted 
the  committee's  work,  not  only  during  the 
open  hearings  but  also  in  executive  ses- 
sion when  v.-e  were  considering  amend- 
ments to  th3  bill,  in  a  most  judicious 
manner  despite  his  different  feelings  and 
understandings  of  the  issues  before  us. 
Also  to  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  who  stood  in  op- 
position to  many  of  the  points  which 
were  raised  and  voted  on  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  wish  to  state  our  re- 
gard and  appreciation.  As  a  member 
of  that  committee,  I,  for  one,  found 
their  efforts  only  to  be  constructive,  per- 
tinent, and  relevant.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  great  example  of  the  functioning 
and  the  working  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  the  Members  of  this 
body  desei-'/e  the  appreciation  of  all. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  for  the  excellent  way  in 
which  he  handled  the  legislation  which 
has  just  been  passed. 

I  know  of  no  period  in  my  service  in 
Congress  when  I  have  observed  any 
Member  of  Congress  handle  important 
and  controversial  legislation  with  the 
intellectual  approach,  the  ease  of  man- 
ner, and  with  such  ability  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  manifested  in  this 
in.stance. 

The  manner  of  his  performance  set 
the  t«mpo  of  the  entire  debate,  which 
has  been  one  of  intellectual  discussion 
of  important  legislation.  His  mild  man- 
ner and  friendly  tone  in  handling  the 
legislation  has  been  a  blessing  to  the 
entire  Senate  and  made  it  much  easier 
for  all  Senators  to  work  and  cooperate 
in  debating  and  passing  the  legislation. 

I  know  that  even  Senators  who  op- 
posed the  legislation  will  join  me  in 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  manner  in 


which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
handled  himself  and  the  legislation 
which  was  before  us. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
juiiior  member  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee during  the  period  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  brought  before  the  committee, 
during  debate  on  the  floor,  and  in  my 
brief  participation  during  this  "baptism 
of  fire"  to  observe  the  workings  and  the 
legislative  abilities  of  a  number  of  very 
distinguished  Senators.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart],  during  the  entire  time  of  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  was  an  out- 
standing leader. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to.  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for 
his  tenacious  and  untiring  effort3  in  be- 
half of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  also  take  this  occasion!  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  leaders  in  the  debate  who 
took  a  position  other  than  my  own; 
namely,  including  the  distinguished, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  East- 
land]. As  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  pointed  out, 
he  was  most  fair  at  all  times,  both  during 
the  hearings  and  in  executive  session. 

During  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinT.  I  felt, 
was  admirable  in  his  fairness  during  de- 
bate, as  were  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  I, 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  a  great 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  observe  the  proce.^s  of  legislation  in 
its  highest  form  and  in  its  hiuhest  tra- 
ditions being  molded  and  brought  to 
fruition,  aimed  always,  in  my  judgment, 
toward  the  special  interests  of  all  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Maryland,  in  their  commen- 
dation of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Hart]. 

During  the  long  weeks  when  the  bill 
was  under  consideration,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  really  showed 
his  mettle. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  a  man 
of  character.  He  is  a  man  of  tolerance. 
He  is  a  man  of  quiet  competence.  Some 
of  us  are  perhaps  a  little  more  public 
relations  minded  than  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  but  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
body  who  goes  through  his  set  duties 
with  such  complete  unselfishness,  such 
dedication,  such  integrity,  and  yet  such 
quiet  force  as  Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan. 

I  am  proud  to  be  his  colleague  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  one  who  vigorously  opposed  the 
bill,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  Sena- 
tors who  handled  the  bill  did  so  with 
great  courtesy  and  with  consideration  for 
the  bruised  feelings  of  those  who  coiUd 
not  agree  with  them. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellp^der] 


for  pinch -hitting  as  our  leader  at  the 
request  of  and  in  the  place  of  our  dis- 
tinguished senior  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  patient, 
tolerant,  considerate,  scholarly,  and  wise 
contributions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI.  I  thouaht 
he  did  a  remarkable  job.  I  wish  to  ex- 
prcs.s  my  indebtedness  to  him,  and  also 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr. 
Long],  and  other  Senators. 

Whether  some  of  us  are  able  to  be 
pleased  with  the  vote  after  the  long  de- 
bate— and  I  am  not — I  am  certainly 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  debate  was 
carried  on  with  the  courtesy,  cordiality, 
and  understanding  which  I  believe  should 
always  characterize  these  vigorous  de- 
bates in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator  Hart, 
has  received  well-dcsci'ved  praise  today 
for  the  masterful  way  in  which  he  man- 
aged Senate  passage  of  the  voting  rights 
bill. 

Ihis  measure  was  extremely  compli- 
cated. His  sure  knowledge  of  its  pro- 
visions and  its  intent  was  readily  ap- 
parent in  the  manner  with  which  he 
handled  the  many  amendments  which 
were  offered. 

And  through  it  all.  his  tone  and  man- 
ner were  gentlemanly  and  understand- 
in?. 

But  the  greatest  tribute  to  Senator 
Hart  is  yet  to  come. 

This  will  be  when  the  Voting  Rishts 
Act  of  1965  becomes  law  and  when  its 
provisions  go  to  work  to  insure  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  citizen — the 
ri^jht  to  vote — freely  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  are  indebted  to  the 
President,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
several  of  our  colleagues  for  the  historic 
action  the  Senate  has  just  taken  in  ap- 
proving the  voting  rights  bill. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI. 

We  are  colleagues  of  the  .'^o-called 
class  of  1958.  I  have  appreciated  his 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  for  more 
than  a  decade.  I  have  known  him  to  be 
a  thoughtful,  intelligent,  articulate  man 
of  sincerity  and  compas.sion.  Over  the 
past  5  weeks  he  has  revealed  these  qual- 
ities to  the  Senate  and  the  country  in  a 
way  which  establishes  him  firmly  as  an 
outstanding  Senator.  I  am  proud  to 
know  him  and  to  follow  him  in  the  coui.^e 
he  has  led  so  well  these  past  weeks. 

EQUAL    VOTING    RIGHTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  share 
with  the  great  majority  of  Americans  a 
jealous  regard  for  their  own  right  to 
vote.  They  are  no  longer  willing  to 
tolerate  the  denial  of  this  right  to  any 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

As  we  complete  the  historic  process  of 
insuring  universal  sufferage  to  all  Amer- 
icans through  the  passage  of  the  voting 
rights  bill,  I  should  hke  to  place  in  the 
record  three  items  which  symbolize  the 
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strong  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
in'^^ton ; 

First  is  Resolution  20205  of  the  Seattle 
Citv  Council,  urging  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "to  enforce  the  right  of  self- 
government"  where  "the  essentials  of 
self-determination  are  being  abridged." 

Tlie  second  items  is  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Skagit  Valley  Herald 
which  describes  the  gathering  of  peti- 
tions with  over  400  signatures  by  a  vol- 
unteer group  of  women,  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  voting  rights  issue,  aided 
by  clergymen  and  their  parishioners 
tlirousaiout  the  Skagit  Valley,  expressing 
support  for  President  Johnson's  demand 
mat  all  Americans  be  given  equal  voting 

"Shts. 

The  third  item  is  a  resolution  of  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  for 
Walla  Walla,  urging  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington 
-to  vote  completely  and  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
voter  registration  bill,  that  ail  pcpplc  be 
given  the  right  to  vote  in  every  election, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Seattle  City  Council, 
the  article  from  the  Skapit  Valley  Her- 
ald, and  the  resolution  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  for  Walla 
Walla  be  printed  in  tlae  Kecofd. 

There  beinci  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  It  rcsulicd.  That  we.  the  Democr.ilic 
Party  of  Walla  Walliv  County.  Wulla  W.illa. 
Wash.,  abhor  b.triicrs  to  eliminate  the  right 
to  vote,  for  taiy  people  and  believe  firmly 
ill  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  states  in  part  in  amendment  14 — 
"that  no  State  deprive  nny  person  of  life, 
libertv  or  property  without  due  process  ol 
law  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Be  it  further  rcsoUcd.  That  we  stand  for 
lawful  demonstrations  if  they  be  for  protest 
against  violence.  Injustice,  prejudice,  or 
American  values:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsohcd.  That  we  urge  you,  otir  Senators 
and  Peprescntatives  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, to  vote  completely  and  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
voter  registration  bill,  that  all  people  be  given 
the  right  to  vote  in  every  election,  rcgardles-s 
Of  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin. 

Walla   W.^Lt.\   Dfmocf.atic 

Central  Committee, 
Jeanne  B'^nd. 

Resolution  pr'esented  by: 

Jeanne  Koch.  Secretary. 


lected.  It  will  be  sent  to  organizations 
which  are  collecting  money  for  the  James 
Reed  Fund.  The  fund  will  help  the  family 
of  the  clergyman  killed  in  Alabama  and  also 
will  aid  other  families  of  civil  rights  workers 
who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  such  activ- 
ities. 

Clergymen  and  their  parishioners  through- 
out the  Skagit  Valley  have  helped  the  peti- 
tion and  fund  drives.  The  four  clergymen 
shown  in  the  adjoining  photo  and  others 
added  their  support  to  the  voting  rights 
movement.  Among  the  others  the  Reverend 
William  Forbes,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  Mount  Vernon;  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard Boyd,  pastor  of  Anacortes  First  Methodist 
Church,  and  Methodist  clergymen  througli- 
out  the  valley. 

The  petitions  were  sent  to  Scnntor  Warren 
G.  Macnt'son.  Letters  reporting  the  peti- 
tion and  fund  drives  also  were  sent  to  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson  and  Congressman 
Lloyd  Meeds. 

The  women's  gi'oup  will  continue  to  col- 
lect signatures  for  additional  petitions  as 
well  as  funds  for  the  Reeb  campaign. 

CrrY  OF  .Seattle, 
Office  of  the  Comptroller. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  April  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magntjson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waf^Jiingion,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
copy  of  resolution  of  Seattle  City  Council, 
relating  to  the  right  to  vote,  which  you  will 
find  self-explanatory. 

Witli  best  personal  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  G.  Erlandson, 
Cit7j  Comptroller. 


Adopted  by  the  city  council  this  5th  day 
of  April  1965,  and  signed  by  mc  In  open  ses- 
sion in  authentication  of  its  adoption  this 
5th  day  of  AprU  1965. 

Charles  M.  Carroll. 
President  pro  tempore 

of  the  City  Council. 
Filed  by  me  this  5th  day  of  April  1965: 
Attest: 

C.  G.  Erlandson. 
City  Comptroller  and 

City  Clerk. 
I  concur  in  the  above  resolution: 

By . 

Deputy. 
Clarence  F.  Massart. 

Acting  Mayor. 


Mou.NT  Vernon.  Wash  . 

April  13. 1065. 
Dear  Senator  Magnt.son:  You  have  been 
sent  previovisly  the  voting  rights  petition 
referred  to  in  the  enclosed  article  I  thought 
you  would  be  Interesud  to  see  the  publicity 
it  generat<?d  in  the  local  paper. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Janet  Tuiessen. 


IFn>m  the  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Apr.  8.  1965] 
"Voting  Rights"  Pieas  in  Mail 

Petitions  carrying  well  over  400  .signatures 
are  on  their  way  to  Washingl;r.i,  DC.  as  nn 
expression  of  the  Skagit  Valley's  support  for 
President  Johnson's  demand  that  all  Araer- 
lc;i!is  be  given  ccpial  voting  rights. 

A  group  of  women,  concerned  over  the  vot- 
ing rights  issue,  circulated  the  petitions  and 
also  collected  funds  to  help  civil  and  voting" 
right«s  workers.     So  far,  $37.:3.3  has  been  col- 


RESOLtmoN  20205 

Whoreas  tl;e  right  to  vote  under  reasonable 
and  easily  met  regulation  is  essential  to  citi- 
zc-nship  in  any  democratic  government  con- 
stittited  under  the  principle  of  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"; 
the  15th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
makes  this  clear: 

'".AMENDMENT    XV 

"Section  1.  Tlie  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  accotuit  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

•  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

and 

Whereas  there  are  no  laws  more  Important 
than  the  laws  that  preserve  and  promote 
self-determination;  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Government  is  built  upon  quicksand  If 
integrity  is  not  practiced  in  the  drafting  and 
administration  of  such  laws:  our  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  u.s  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
is  thrown  away  if  any  form  of  privileged  rule 
is  allowed  to  exist  for  too  long:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Ctt-i  Council  of  the  City 
of  Seattle.  That  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments be  urged  to  recognize,  maintain,  and 
protect  the  right  of  every  individual  to  vote; 
be  it  further 

Uc.solved.  That  the  Federal  Government 
be  urged,  after  reasonable  notice  to  any  local 
government  within  the  United  States  that 
the  essentials  of  self-determination  are  being 
abridged,  to  step  in  if  those  abridgements 
are  not  correct  within  a  reasonable  time,  not 
to  govern  but  to  enforce  the  right  of  self- 
government;  be  it  further 

Eesolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  U.S. 
Senators  Warren  G.  Magnvson  and  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  and  US.  Representatives 
Thomas  M.  Pellt.  Lloyd  Meeds,  Jitlia  B. 
Hansen.  Catherine  May,  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Floyd  D.  Hicks,  and  Brock  Adams. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  inquiry  of  the  major- 
ity leader  concerning  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  also  for 
the  forepart  of  the  coming  week,  before 
Senators  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  just  raised  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
order  of  business  at  the  moment  is  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  6767.  It 
is  anticipated,  with  luck — and  I  do 
mean  luck— that  it  will  be  followed  by 
H.R.  7717,  the  NASA  reorganization  bill, 
or  S.  1648,  the  public  works  bill. 

Upon  completion  of  those  two  m.eas- 
sures.  it  is  anticipated  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  order  of  business  so 
far  as  major  legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


H.R.  806,  TEXTILE  FIBER  PRODUCTS 
IDENTIFICATION   ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  806. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  806. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  Stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8061  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber  Prod- 
ucts Identincation  Act  to  permit  the 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  con- 
stituting less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile 
fiber  product. 

The  VICE  PJIESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  made  a  mistake  in  the  bill  by 
referring  to  the  United  States  Code  as 
section  76.  The  House,  being  alert  in 
its  duties  as  usual,  picked  up  the  error, 
which  was  discovered,  I  believe,  by  some 
good  House  lawyers.  It  should  be  cor- 
rected to  United  States  Code  70.  That 
is  the  onlv  correction.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant bill  for  the  textile  industry,  and 
I  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  is 
opcMi  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
auiondrnent  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  tWrd  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
v.as  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  T?IE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  159.  H.R.  6707,  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R, 
67671  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
asencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1936.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreein.?  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  6767  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  thr.t  the  bill,  as  so  amended, 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment:  and  that 
no  points  of  order  against  legislation  in. 
an  appropriation  bill  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RcssELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Man- 
agement", to  strike  out  '•546,080,000"  and 
insert  ••$52  080.000". 

On  page  5.  line  18.  after  the  word  "shops'V 
to  sfr;ke  out  ••$105.761.000"  and  insert  '••5106,- 
448.000:  Prorid^d,  That  not  to  exceed  S85.000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  Tribe 
for  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

On  page  6.  line  5.  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  '•$42.756.000^'  and  Insert  '■■$42,796,- 
000'. 

On  page  6.  line  12.  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", to  strike  out  ••$32,853,000"  and  Insert 
■'536.296.000";  in  line  16.  after  the  name 
"South  Dakot.i",  to  strike  out  "Utah,  and 
Wyoming"  and  insert  "and  tJtah",  and  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  "Reclamation",  to  in- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following  additional 
proviso: 

'Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$558,000  shall  be  for  assistance  Co  the  Dun- 
seith.  North  Dakota,  Public  School  District 
No.  1,  for  construction  of  an  addition  to  tlie 
Dunseith  Public  School:  Provided  further. 
That  i.ot  to  exceed  $450,000  shall  be  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Tularosa.  New  Mexico.  School 
District  No.  4.  for  construction  of  junior 
high  Ech.ool  and  high  school  facilities." 

On  page  7,  line  11,  after  the  figures  '^OS", 
to  strike  out  "$16,900,000"  and  insert  "$17,- 
6  .'5.000". 

On  pige  10.  line  15.  after  the  word  "Com- 
ml.'slor.'.  to  strike  out  "$32,228,000"  and 
insert  "$32,546.00". 

On  page  11,  line  9.  after  the  word  "rights", 
to  strike  cut  "§26,077,000"  and  insert 
•826.368.000". 

On  page  12.  line  4.  after  the  word  "offices", 
to  strike  cut  '•$2. 450. 000"  and  insert 
•■82  455  000''. 

On  page  12.  line  7,  after  the  word 
"exceed",   to   strike   out   "ninety-four    pas- 


senger motor  vehicles"  and  Iil-^k-l  •"one 
hundred  and  twelve  passenger  niotor  vehicles 
of  which  ninety-four  shall  be^^. 

On  p.ige  12,  line  20.  after  the  wiTd  "In- 
cluding", to  strike  out  "$1.400, OOO^'  and  insert 
"$1,440,000":  on  pat:e  13,  line  3,  aTtcr  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$9*000,000" 
and  insert  '•$79,576,350'^;  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "exceed'*,  to  .-trike  out  ".$2x1600.000" 
and  insert  ••$23,098,500  ":  at  the  hcgihnlng  of 
line  7.  to  strike  out  the  word  •and'*;  in  tlie 
same  line,  after  tlie  word  •'cxccrd".  To  .'tike 
otit  '■$12,000,000"  and  insert  ••$!0.785.1,50"; 
in  line  8,  after  the  word  '•Scrvic:'".  to  insert 
"and  (4)  not  to  exceed  $1,100,000  .^hall  be 
available  to  the  Bure-Ui  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife :'•;  In  line  13.  alter  tJie  wo;d 
••through",  to  strike  out  "(3)"  aivJ  insert 
"(4)",  and  in  line  14,  after  the  word  ■■pro- 
portionately", to  insert  a  colon  Jind  the 
following  additional  proviso; 

'■Proiidcd  fu-thcr.  That  no  partj  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  for  <lio  con- 
demnation of  any  land  for  Grand  T|-ton  Na- 
ti,->nal  Park  in  the  State  of  Wyominii" 

On  page  17.  line  21.  after  the  wor^  •earth- 
qu.ike^',  to  strike  cut  "S3. 000. 000"  a^id  insert 
'■$5.200,000^'. 

On  page  18,  Ihie  17.  after  the  •.vor4  'activi- 
ties",  to  strike  out  '-.STl.lOO.OOO"  and  insert 
"$72,480,870". 

On  page  20,  line  8.  after  the  ward  '•sub- 
stitutes", to  strike  out  '•531.541.000^'  and  in- 
sert "$31,891,000". 

On  page  22.  line  1,  after  "(74  St.i{t.  337)", 
to  strike  out  "$6,945.000^'  and  insert  [■■$7.595, - 
OOO^'. 

line  25.  after  the  wofd 
"$21,218.000^  and  ins(i-t 


■law", 
'■$22,- 


at  the  beginning  of  lir 
ana  insert 


16,  to 
J2.080,- 


On  pxgc  22. 
to  strike  out 
2C8.0'00^^. 

On  page  23, 
strike   out   ••$1,905,000^ 
000". 

On  page  23,  line  22,  after  the  ■wfjid  "ex- 
pended", to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following 
proviso: 

''Provided,  That  In  addition,  any  unobli- 
gated balance  as  of  Jime  30,  1963u  of  the 
rmiount  appropriated  under  this  head  in  the 
S'jpplemental  Appropriation  Act.  19G5,  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  ap- 
propriation." 

On  page  24.  line  7.  after  "(78  Stalt.  197)", 
to  strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert  "SS.GOO.- 
000":  in  line  8.  after  the  word  'exceed",  to 
strike  otit  •'$150, OOO'^  and  insert  ".SSOCOOO^^; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "and^',  to  strike  (vat 
■•$100,000"  and  insert  ■•$400.000^',  and  in  line 
11.  ftfter  the  word  '•of,  to  strike  o.it  "i-3.750,- 
000"  and  insert  "$4  900.000". 

On  page  25.  line  16,  after  the  ■word  '■Ref- 
uge", to  strike  out  ■■$35.324. 300'^  and  Insert 
"$36,814,300". 

On  page  25.  line  22.  after  the  word  "there- 
In^',  to  strike  out  "$5.115.5W'  and  Insert 
"$7,943,700:  Provided.  That  lands  or  Interests 
therein  needed  for  (he  W'ildlife  flesearrh 
Center,  Jamestov/n,  North  Dalsota,  may  be 
acquired  by  purchase,  or  by  excliange  of 
lands  of  approx:m..itely  equal  value." 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  Ur.e  13.  to 
strike  out  "$4,425,000"  and  Insert  "$4,- 
487,000". 

On  page  28,  line  25,  after  the  word  "only"', 
to  strike  out  '$4,450,000"  and  insert 
"$4,454,400". 

On  page  30,  line  16,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  '■$175,000"  and  insert 
"$200,000". 

On  page  31,  line  18.  after  the  word  '■lands", 
to  strike  out  ■'$160,671,000"  and  insert 
"S163.833,000^'. 

On  page  32,  line  7,  after  the  wort! 
to  strike  out  '■$32,939.000"  and  insert 
777.000^'. 

On  page  33,  line  14,  after  the 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "SIO.OOO"  aBd  insert 
"S20,000";  and  at  the  be?inning  r,f  uj.o  20,  to 
strike  out  "S 70.000"  and  in.scrt  'iF^OfiOQ". 

On  page  34.  line  16.  after  the  wxrd  ■■ex- 
ccc<f,  to  strike  out  •■one  hundred  iBid  one^' 
and  insert  "one  hundred  and  fourteen",  and 


law", 
••>38,- 

word 


in  line  17,  after  the  word  "vehicles",  to  insert 
"of  which  one  htmdred  and  one  shall  be". 

On  page  37.  line  13,  after  "(42  U..S.C 
2004a)",  to  strike  out  ■•$9.000,000^^  and  insert 
■•$14,450.000"". 

On  pa^e  38,  line  17.  after  ■■(5  U.S.C.  2131)", 
to  strike  out  ■$800. OOO^'  and  insert  ■■$888,000^'! 

On  page  39,  line  25.  after  the  word  "pub- 
lication.", to  strike  out  "$10,403,000"  and 
insert  •■$19,211,000". 

On  pige  40.  line  9,  after  the  word  "until" 
to  strike  out  ■expended:"  and  Insert  'ex- 
pended and";  and  In  line  10.  after  the  word 
"States",  to  strike  out  "institutions."  and 
Insert  ■'Institutions:". 

On  page  42.  line  12.  to  strike  out  "$25,000" 
and  insert  '•$35.000. ■' 

On  page  42.  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

" VETFr.  \ .N s'    M)"  I N isTr. ^T^o^,' 
"Construction,    Corrcgidor-Bataan    Memorial 

"For  planning  and  constructing  a  memo- 
rial on  Corregidor  Island,  and  other  expenses, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  5,  1953,  as 
amended  (36  U.S.C.  426).  $1,400,000,  to 
rem;iin  avaiUible  until  expended." 

On  page  42.  line  24.  after  "$25,000,"  to 
Insert  a  comma  and  '•to  be  available  from 
January  1.  1965." 

At  the  top  of  page  43,  to  insert: 

"transitional    grants    to    ALASKA 

"For  gr.ants  to  the  Stale  of  Alaska  ,^3 
a.uthorized  by  section  44  of  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  (75  Stat.  151),  as  amended, 
$6,500,000." 

On  pa-ge  43,  after  line  4,  to  insert : 

"FEDEr.AL   DEVELOPMENT    PLANNING    COMMITTEiiS 
FOR    ALASKA 

"Salaries  and  cxpciixcs 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Feder;\l 
Development  Planning  Committees  for 
Alaska,  established  by  Executive  Order  11182 
of  October  2,  1964.  Including  hire  of  p.asseii- 
gcr  motor  vehicles,  services  as  authori.^ed 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946 
(5US.C.  55a),  $174,000." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  ArJzona  will  yield.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  a.uestion.  I  have  been 
called  from  the  Chamber.  I  have  one 
question  that  I  should  like  to  ask  him. 
if  he  will  be  tolerant  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  sum  placed  in 
the  budcet  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
in  the  Everglades  National  Park  in  an 
amount  of  SL125.000.  I  believe,  which 
was  deleted  in  the  House  action,  was 
replaced  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  is  now  in  the  pending  mea.s- 
ui-e? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  di.'^tin- 
guished  Senator.  I  hope  that  at  last  our 
unrelentin.g  friends  m  the  House  may 
realize  that  the  State  of  Florida  has  per- 
formed its  full  obligation  and  has  trans- 
ferred its  850,000  acres,  has  given  $2  u'il- 
lion  for  the  rounding  out  of  tlie  acrea  'O, 
and  that  up  to  now  not  1  dime  l.as 
appeared  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  cariT  out  the  commitment  of  Con'-iess 
and  of  the  National  Government  for  the 
.suppl.ying  of  the  additional  S2  million  to 
acquire  lands  within  the  park. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  diligence  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee,  a.s  indicated  on  page  1  of  the 
rcijort.  considered  budget  estimates  in 
tlie  amount  of  $1,241,549,500,  including 
indefinite  appropriations  of  receipts,  for 


the  I'^encies  and  bureau.s  of  the  Depart- 
ment^'cf  the  Interior  and  for  the  related 
i-cncks  lusted  oh  page  2  of  the  report. 
Evclucied  from  this  bill  are  the  South- 
e-^stc  n  Power  Administration,  the 
S^oiUhwcstern  Power  Administration,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
o^e  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
"tIc  committee  recommends  definite 
appronriations  of  $1,002,518,770.  This  is 
S46  652  470  moi^e  than  the  Hou.se  al- 
lowance:  and  is  $10,796,730  less  than 
the  budt'ct  estimates. 

Tlie  c.:5mmittee  recommends  the  fol- 
lov.in':-'  major  increases  over  the  Hou.se 
allowances:  . 

Bureau  of  Lahd  Management,  $6  mil- 
lion to  permit  an  accelerated  soil  and 
moisture  con.servation  program  on  pub- 
lic domain  lands  administered  by   that 
Bureau;  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  $4,- 
873,000  which  provides  additional  school 
facilities  and  needed  funds  for  the  Lower 
Two  Medicine  irrigation  project,  the  re- 
quest for  which  was  received  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  this 
bill:  pavment  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  re- 
volvins'fund,  $2,200,000,  which  will  pro- 
vide   the    full    authorized    amount    for 
earthquake    damage    repair:    Geological 
Survev,  $1,380,870,  which  will  include  the 
e:r-:ineering  needed  for  expansion  of  the 
Field  Center  at  Denver;  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,   $7,144,000:    Forest   Service, 
$9,010,000;   and  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health.  $5,450,000. 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  the 
changes  which  are  recommended  will 
provide  activities  tending  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  to  increase 
the  level  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Has  the    Senator 
finished  with  his  statement  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  colleague  from 
Arkansas  has  an  amendment  which  he 
c:e.?:rcs  to  offer.  He  will  be  on  the  floor 
shortly.  He  has  an  amendment  that  is 
mporlant  to  our  State  which  he  wishes 
to  offer,  in  which  I  join  with  him.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  in  the  bill  that 
a:e  very  important  to  my  State.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  that  we  have 
received  from  the  committee,  and  that 
which  the  distinguished  chaimian,  Sen- 
ator Hayden.  is  now  giving  to  my  col- 
lca::ue  and  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  note  that  there  is  contained  in 
the  bill  a  provision  which  is  apparently 
unchallenged.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  House  allow- 
ance. The  committee  recommends  S4 
million  for  the  pre.=;ervation  of  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extrdordinary 
iK'autiful  and  extended  bcaclies  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  off  the 
coast  of  New  York,  the  most  congested  of 
all  areas  in  our  country.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  chaiiTnan  of  the  com- 


mittee for  letting  us  get  started  with 
its  development.  It  will  be  a  blessing 
not  only  to  the  35  miUion  people  who 
live  along  the  seashore  between  Wash- 
ington and  Bo.ston,  but  also  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  live  in  New  York  and 
its  suburbs,  who  so  urgently  need  its 
preservation  for  recreation. 

Former  Senator  Keating  and  I  worked 
very  hard  to  bring  this  about.  Although 
he  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  know  it  Will  be  gratifying  to  him  to 
learn  that  this  is  being  so  very  well  im- 
plemented and  started  at  once.  It  will 
aLso  be  pleasing  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  on  page  10, 
line  15,  to  change  the  figure  of  "$32,546,- 
000"  to  "$32,596,000".  The  $50,000  would 
be  used  as  planning  money  for  a  little 
park  and  garden  below  Greers  Ferry 
Dam,  which  has  recently  been  completed, 
and  which  was  dedicated  by  our  late 
President  Kennedy  shortly  before  he 
died.  The  amount  has  been  discussed 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Budget 
Bureau  has  prepared  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  committee  chairman,  which  he 
will  receive  tomorrow  or  the  next  day, 
approving  the  inclusion  of  that  amount 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  have  been  so  advised. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President,    I 
offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
line  15.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
numeral  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  '•$32,596,000". 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  Department 
of  the  interior  appropriations  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Included  in  this  bill  are 
funds  for  two  projects  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  recommending  to  the  sub- 
committee, and  which  were  not  included 
in  the  original  budget  request.  The 
projects  wliich  I  refe'-  to  are  the  Wichita 
Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  master  plan 
a-id  the  cooperative  fisheries  research 
unit  in  Oklahoma. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden]  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee,  for  recogniz- 
ing the  needs  for  both  these  facilities. 
With  the  $400,000.  not  in  the  budget  and 
not  in  the  House  bill,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  in  this  bill,  the 
Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  will 
begin  major  improvements  on  its  scenic 
roads  and  highways,  which  have  been 
neglected  because  of  lack  of  money. 
This  construction  will  constitute  the  first 
step  in  renovation  of  this  beautiful,  nat- 


ural facihty  under  the  Department  of 
Interior's  master  plan  of  improvement. 
The  committee  also  has  provided  $40,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  *  coopera- 
tive fisheries  research  unit  at  Okla- 
homa State  University,  which  was  in  the 
House  bill,  but  was  not  in  the  budget. 
Again,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  th'  chairman  and  to  the 
subcommittee  for  recognizing  the  need 
for  this  facility  in  Oklahoma.  Ftmds 
for  the  establishment  of  this  project  have 
been  requested  on  many  occasions,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Mon- 
ro'ney]  has  joined  with  me  in  recom- 
mending this  item. 

This  research  facihty  will  be  located 
at  one  of  our  great  land-grant  colleges, 
and  will  be  in  the  center  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's fastest  growing  water  recreation 
areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  improvements  on 
the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  refuge 
and  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative 
fisheries  research  unit. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  concur  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  in  providing  funds  for 
these  very  worthy  projects  and  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committ^for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Hayden  and  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  fine  job  they  did  in  evaluating 
the  multitude  of  items  contained  in  this 
year's  Interior  appropriations  bill. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  most  un- 
derstanding in  its  consideration  of  the 
problems  being  faced  by  the  Great  Lakes' 
declining  fishing  industry.  As  Senators 
will  note  from  the  chart  that  I  have 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  serious  drop  in 
income  from  commercial  f.shing  on  the 
lakes  could  result  in  the  death  of  this 
segment  of  the  Midwest's  economy  by 
1975.  The  subcommittee  took  this  in- 
foi-mation  into  account  in  setting  aside 
S400.000  for  an  accelerated  development 
program.  The  full  committee  took  the 
hichly  unusual  step  of  adding  an  addi- 
tional S30.0CO  to  this  amount  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  appalling  losses  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  2  years. 

These  funds  will  be  used  primarily  to 
initiate  research  studies  which  will  en- 
able commercial  fishermen  on  the  lakes 
to  more  fully  utilize  the  lesser  value  fish 
that  have  largely  replaced  the  histori- 
cally valuable  species  which  fonned  the 
backbone  of  the  industry  in  years  past. 
However,  such  research  must  be  con- 
sidered merely  the  first  step  in  a  steadily 
accelerating  program  if  the  industn'  is 
to  survive. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  1964,  $20,000  was 
provided  for  the  design  of  an  all-pui-pose 
biological  research  vessel.  This  floating 
laboratory  will  permit  extensive  study 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
rapidlv  changing  environment  and  its 
effect  on  acquatic  life.  However,  despite 
the  fact  that  plans  are  in  existence,  and 
have  been  for  some  time  now.  no  funds 
have  been  requested  for  the  construction 
of  the  vessel.    Since  the  plans  were  first 
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drawn  up  the  estimated  cost  of  the  ves- 
sel has  inflated  from  $425,000  to  $550,000. 
Without  an  early  appropriation  of  funds 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  vessel  will 
increase  still  further.  Without  any  ap- 
propriation of  funds  the  $20,000  spent 
on  planning  will  have  been  thrown  to  the 
wind. 

.  Countless  other  areas  of  study  could 
be  profitably  piirsued  if  funds  were  avail- 
able. For  example,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  the  measurement  and  description  of 
the  effects  of  accumulations  of  various 
chemicals,  nutrients,  and  pesticides  on 
the  basic  productivity  and  fish  producing 
capacity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  could 
go  on  and  detail  tlic  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  more  effective  and  eco- 
noniical  fishing  methods,  detailed  eco- 
nomic analyses  of  present  production, 
processing,  marketing,  and  distribution 
costs,  development  of  institutional  mar- 
kets, and  so  forth.  But  I  think  that  it 
is  obvious  to  all  who  have  looked  at  the 
chart  in  the  rear  that  much  more  work 
must  be  done  if  the  Great  Lakes  fishing 
industry  is  to  be  saved.  I  hope  Congress 
will  appropriate  additional  funds  for 
that  work  next  year. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the 
$150,000  included  in  this  bill  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committ-ee  for  research  and 
recreation  management  in  the  boundary 
waters  canoe  area.  As  a  spon.sor  of  the 
amendment  which  added  this  amount  to 
the  bill,  it  was  my  understanding  that 
$75,000  of  this  amount  was  to  be  used 
for  wilderness  research,  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  the  problem  of  maintaining 
natural  communities  of  forest  cover. 
The  committee  report  allocates  this 
$75,000  for-:  recreation  research.  I  as- 
sume that  this  term  is  meant  to  cover 
wilderness  research.  However,  I  wanted 
to  make  the  record  clear  dming  floor 
discussion  of  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  that  this  money  was  intended  for 
wilderness  research.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  on  this  matter,  I  hope  it  can  be 
cleared  up  in  the  corxference  report. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  his 
great  help  to  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

:Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  wish  to  point  out  briefly,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries,  that 
the  committee  added  to  the  bill  $430,000. 
All  of  us  believe  that  revitalization  of 
that  once  great  fishery  is  essentiaVand 
the  appropriation  will  start  that  work 
well  along  its  way. 

T"ne  committee  also  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000  for  disaster  re- 
search under  Federal  aid  for  fishery  re- 
search and  development,  in  addition  to 
8100,000  voted  by  the  House  for  oyster 
d'sease  research  in  the  four  mid-Atlantic 
States. 

Words  of  commendation  have  been 
spoken  for  the  chainnan  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  agree  with  what  has  been 
stated  and  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

I  should  like  to  utter  words  of  praise. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Day  after  day  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  fMr.  Hayden]  was  in  attendance 


at  those  hearings.  He  never  failed.  The 
IXearings  were  long,  thorough,  ccmplele, 
and  exhaustive.  ,  He  demonstrated  a 
surprising  knowledge  of  every  issue  that 
came  before  the  committee.  He  dealt 
fairly  and  equitably  not  only  uith  the 
entire  West,  with  which  the  bill  de.'ils 
chiefly,  but  also  in  behalf  of  the  entire 
Nation.  We  all  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 
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v.'ith  the  remarks  of  my  senior  cjsllcague 
from  Ala.ska,  and  voice  my  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  the  ch.-iii-m.-in  iind  the 
oDher  members  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  subcommittee.  We  know  the  impor- 
tance to  Alaska  of  apiironriaticin*  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Alaska  is  a 
young  State  wiiich  was  left  b.':>hind  dur- 
ing the  50-year  interval  bcLwcon  the  time 
the  State  of  the  chairman  w.-s  Admitted 
in  1912  and  the  hapjiy  event  wl'ich  took 
place   in   1953.     During   that  terid   of 


nearly    a    half    century,    all    tlic 
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changes  wrought  by  invention,  including 
the  coming  of  the  automobile,  which 
broiight  the  highway  system,  th0  coming 
of  the  airplane,  which  brou'^ht  the  air- 
ways system,  and  the  development  of 
hydropower,  took  place.  Durijug  that 
period,  Alaska  was  a  stepchild  in  the 
family  of  the  United  States  and  \*as  often 
omitted  and  neglected. 

These  of  tis  who  have  been  srfit  to  the 
Congress  to  represent  the  Slate  of  Alaska 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  wp  have  a 
great  deal  of  catcliiiig  u.o  to  da.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  in  help- 
ing us  to  achieve  tliat  goal.  It  will  not 
be  achieved  overniL;ht,  but  we  liope  tliat 
with  the  sympathetic  attention  ar.d  .solic- 
itude that  we"  have  seen  exhibited,  we 
may  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Air.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  exj)ress  my 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
inclusion  of  an  item  of  $329,000  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Fort  Lamed 
National  Hi.storic  Site  located  in  Kansas. 
The  project  was  authorized  by  Congress 
last  year,  and  it  is  the  first  Federal  na- 
tional historic  site  established  in  our 
State. 

The  item  of  $329,000  will  be  helpful 
in  extending  that  program,  baS'T-d  upon 
recommendations  from  the  ^National 
Park  Sen-ice. 

I  wish  the  chairman  and  the  tncmbers 
of  the  committee  to  know  that  wie  greatly 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
on  page  21  of  the  rejKirt,  in  a  refcreiice 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WildUfe.  funds  have 
been  provided  for  several  new  hatcheries. 
For  several  years  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced by  myself,  my  colleague  1  Mr. 
Morton],  and  by  all  of  my  colleagues 
from  Kentucky  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives asking  that  a  trout  hat-chei-y 
be  consti-ucted  along  the  Cumberland 
River,  or  at  some  site  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, because  it  has  been  foynd  that 


the  waters  and  area  are  appropriate  for 
a  trout  hatchery. 

I  am  aware  that  no  funds  have  been 
provided  in  the  bill.  I  know  that  the 
chairman  is  fair  and  that  next  year  he 
will  qive  consideration  to  this  request 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
consider  it. 

CO.M.    RESEARCH 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ring to  the  funds  made  available  for 
coal  research,  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
after  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania', 
is  the  largest  producer  of  coal  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  quite 
modest  in  our  demand  for  funds  for 
coal  research,  although  wc  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  other  areas,  including 
the  Appalachian  bill.  But  we  liope  that 
consideration  will  be  given  next  year  to 
l^roviding  of  funds  for  coal  research  in 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  President.  I  am.  very  glad  that 
the  ccnimittee  included  among  the 
forest  research  items  $40,000  for  plan- 
ning the  building  to  be  constructed 
at  ihQ  Berea,  Ky.,  Land  Rtst-oration  and 
Forest  Re.-earcli  Center.  I  did  call  to 
thie  attention  of  the  committee  the  need 
for  these  facilities  needed  to  carry  out 
the  expanded  strip  mine  reclamation 
work  being  conducted  at  the  Berea  Cen- 
ter winch,  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia knows  so  v.ell,  is  important  to  his 
Scitc  and  mine  and  to  much  of  tiie  Ap- 
palachian region.  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, deputy  commissioner  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, also  appeared  before  the  com- 
mitteo  in  support  of  this  item.  I  hope 
very  much  that  it  will  be  retained  in 
conference  with  the  House,  so  that  thi.s 
v,oik  can  be  carried  out  effectively  and 
not  delayed. 

With  the  additional  funds  and  per- 
sonnel secured  in  recent  years,  which  I 
belie\  e  it  is  fair  to  state  I  first  urged,  the 
Berea  station  is  rapidly  becoming  a  cen- 
ter of  experience  and  knowledge  v.hicli 
can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  efforts 
toward  reclaiming,  restoring,  and  utiliz- 
ing these  hill  lands  which  have  been 
stripped  for  coal,  and  for  which  special 
provision  was  made  in  the  Appalaciiian 
Regional  Development  Act.  I  am  veiy 
hopeful  that  the  work  at  the  Berea  Land 
Restoration  and  Forest  Research  Center 
v.ill  be  fully  coordinated  with,  and  will 
contribute  effect  ively  to  the  efforts  being 
undertaken  through  the  Appalachian 
program. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  kind  treatment  that  he  ac- 
corded us. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  his 
con.sideration  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  in  the  V/estcrn  public 
lands  States,  especially  those  that  arc 
served  mostly  by  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  tlic  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  ha.s  ^ccn 
fit  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide watershed  and  range  management 
research  funds  for  the  Foresti-y  Sciences 
Laboratory  in  Logan,  Utah,  and  to  vro- 
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^      J     f^,-  ciHitinml  farilitics  at  the      nies.  veteran  provision-makers  here   In   No-  mystery 

^ride  fund.s  foi  additional  lacililics  at  tne      ^,^^^^^    ^^^^      According  to  evidence  dug  up  one  mystery  in  the  case  is  how,  allegedly 

Ouray  Wildlife  Reluge  in  utan,  ana  iiiau     ^^  District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan's  staff,     for    more    than    1    year,    the    seven    Federal 

the  committee  has  made  Otner  specmc     large  quantities  of  contaminated  and  trash     inspectors  at  the  Merkel  plant  managed  to 

1-ecommendations.  meat,  much  of  it  produced  by  animal  food     miss  the  tainted  meat,  which  investigators 

I  regret  that  one  or  two  items  that  W-e     factories,  went  into  the  hot  dog.  bologna,     g^id    contained    not    only    horsemeat    but 

felt  were  of  extreme  importance  are  not  • 

included  in  the  appropriation.     Never- 

tiielc'^s.  I  express  appreciation   for  the 

consideration    we    have    received,    and 

hooe  that  the  committee  will  consider 

next  vear  the  urgent  need  of  additional 

fnnds  for  the  Springville  National  Fish      vestigation,  swore  out  an  affidavit  late  last 

lunas  loi    "'^  Jf*"    ,  ^    roniipc;!-  wns  made      month  for  Supreme  Court  Justice  Irwm  H. 

Hatchery,  for  which  a  ieque.st  was  maae  ^^^..^^^^  that  sums  up  briefly  what  investi- 
gators have  so  far  adduced  in  their  effort  •'to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  in  exist- 
ence a  conspiracy  to  sell  for  human  con- 
sumption falsely  labeled  meat  from  diseased 
animils  including  horses  ard  from  animals 
died      from      causes      other      than 


and  salami  which  that  factory — and  others 
that  have  so  far  not  been  named — turned  out 
24  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week  all  during  1964. 

SUMMATION 

Frank    H.    Connelly,    a    slim    30-year-old 

assistant   district   attorney   heading   the   in- 


this  vear.  and  also  for  additional  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
range  rehabilitation,  funds  which  are 
ci-itically  needed  in  the  Western  States. 
I  congratulate  the  chainnan  of  the 
co'nmittce  who  manages  this  bill  with  which 
great  skill  and  consideration.  We  be-  slaughter." 
Uevc  that  the  appropriation  does  serve 
us  well. 


HORSEMEAT  FOR  HIJMAN 
CONSUMPTION 

Mr.  WILLIAIMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  situation  where  it 
appears  that  for  a  period  of  over  1  year 
there  was  widespread  distribution  of 
horsemeat  for  human  consumption  in  a 
three-State  area.  To  make  the  matter 
t\orse  there  is  a  suggestion  that  nrany 
of  these  animals  were  diseased  or  dis- 
abled. 

On  Sunday,  May  9,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  published  an  article  entitled 
"Meat  Scandal's  Enormity  Unfolds," 
v.'iiticn  by  Mr.  Jerome  Zukosky,  in  which 
he  outlines  the  distribution  of  horse- 
meat  in  that  area. 

I  sliall  insert  the  full  article  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  since  it  por- 
trays a  glaring  failure  of  the  Meat  In- 
spection Service  as  administered  by  the 
Deparlment  of  Agriculture  in  that  for 
a  period  of  over  a  year  horseir.eat — 
sD.nie  of  which  may  have  come  from  dis- 
eased animals — had  been  distributed  for 
human  consumption  as  Government- 
inspected  boneless  beef. 

Ailepedly  some  of  this  horsemeat  was 
sold  to  our  scliools  and  some  to  our 
Armed  Forces  while  the  remainder  was 
sold  to  the  American  housc\^"ives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mfat  Scandal's  Enormity  Unfolds 
(By  Jtrome  Zukosky) 


Tne  evidence  so  far.  Mr.  Connelly  swore, 
•'indicates  that  from  the  latter  part  of  1963  to 
the  end  of  1964  quantities  of  such  meat, 
falsely  labeled  as  Government  in.=pectcd 
bonders  beef,  were  sold  to  vr^riox'.s  meat 
proccrsing  concerns  •  •  •  one  of  which  was 
Merkel,  Inc.."  which  "received  large  quan- 
t.tics  of  such  meat  at  weekly  intervals."  Mr. 
Connelly  swore  that  the  moat  "was  used  in 
the  rausage  products"  made  by  Merkel  during 
the  entire  period. 

"Through  the  use  of  such  meat,  which  was 
piirchnsed  at  prices  considerably  below  the 
prevailing  prices  for  boneless  beef  and 
through  commercial  bribery  and  bribery  of 
public  officers  said  Merkel.  Inc  was  able  to 
achieve  a  position  of  dominance  in  the  sale 
of  sausage  products  in  the  New  York  area," 
Mr.  Connelly  said  in  the  affid.ivit.  According 
to  information  supplied  by  Merkel  officials  to 
a  business  service,  Merkel  sales  had  risen  to 
about  ,?25  million  a  year  from  about  $12 
million  a  year  when  the  former  owner,  a  New 
Orleans  nrm.  sold  the  plant,  largely  on  credit, 
to  the  Lokieiz-Goldm.in  group. 
REASONS 

Four  wholesalers  supplied  the  meat;  both 
bcioi-e  late  19C3  and  tliis  year  they  have  used 
various  brands  to  supply  the  schools.  Offi- 
cials of  three  of  the  lirmp,  interviewed  in 
their  clTices  last  week,  were  .TSked  why  they 
had  unanimously  chosen  Merkel  products  in 
competitive  bidding  for  the  sausage  orders. 
None  of  the  wholesalers  has  been  identi.'ied 
in  any  way  with  the  meat  scandal. 

"Merkel  was  good,  they  were  aggressive, 
they  had  competitive  prices  and  good  serv- 
ice," said  Nathan  Schweitzer,  Jr.,  owner  of 
Nathan  Schweitzer  &  Co.,  Inc..  one  of  the 
city's  largest  purveyors  of  me.ats,  poultry, 
gaine,  butter,  and  eggs.  "If  I  had  to  do  it  over 
over  again,  I'd  choose  the  same  way."  he  said. 

"Wc  have  to  go  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia 
to  nil  board  of  education  orders  now,"  said 
D.m  Buchsbaum.  of  Aaron  Buchsbaum  k  Co., 
a  90-vcar  old  wholesaler  in  Manhattan.  He 
said  ilerkcl  operated  one  of  the  largest  plants 
here  that  was  Icdcrally  inspected,  a  require- 
ment of  the  board  of  education,  and  thus 
could  nil  l.'irge  orders  .ts  fast  as  the  weekly 


inedible  organs  of  cows. 

"That  is  a  good  question."  said  Clarence 
H.  Pals,  a  veterinarian  and  director  of  the 
meat  inspection  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reached  by  telephone  in 
Washington.  Dr.  Pals  said  his  agency's  in- 
spection of  the  "boneless  beef"  seized  in  De- 
ceniber  at  the  Merkel  plant  showed  it  to  be 
full  of  horsemeat  that  contained  such  filth 
as  hairs  and  a  marure-type  soil  and  came 
from  animals  that  had  not  been  inspected 
before  or  after  death  for  possible  disease. 
The  meat,  however,  had  been  frozen  "and  we 
were  not  able  to  recover  any  organisms,"  Dr. 
P.ils  said. 

Federal  regulations.  Dr.  Pals  said,  prohibit 
the  use  of  uninspected  horsemeat  for  human 
food  and  prohibit  the  use  cf  any  horsemeat 
at  all  with  other  meats. 

Two  of  the  Federal  inspectors  at  the  plant 
have  been  indicted  on  State  charges  of 
obstructing  jusTicc;  all  seven  have  refused 
to  waive  imm.unlty  before  the  grand  jury 
and  have  not  been  asked  to  testify,  but  only 
the  two  indicted  inspectors  have  been  sus- 
pended by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
whose  conduct  in  the  case  has  been  sharply 
criticized  by  District  Attorney  Hogan. 

How  the  tainted  meat  flowed  to  and  out 
Of  the  Merkel  plant  is  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing Federal  and  local  investigations  and 
presentation  of  evidence  before  grand  juries 
here.  In  addition,  the  FBI  is  understood  to 
be  investigating  the  shipment  of  185,000 
pounds  of  canned  hams  last  December  from 
the  M3rkel  plant  to  the  Brooklyn  .'Vrmy  Ter- 
minal for  use  of  the  Armed  Forces;  the  hams 
were  rejected  because  of  excessive  water  in 
them,  en  investigator  said. 

INDICTMENTS 

Mr.  Connelly  charged  in  his  affidavit  that 
the  source  of  Merkel's  supply  of  diseased 
meat  was  Charles  Anselmo,  a  meatbroker  In 
the  Gansovoert  market  who  lives  In  Dobbs 
Ferry.  N.Y.  Described  by  Federal  authorities 
as  a  loan  shark  and  bookie,  Anselmo  was 
accused  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  of  forging 
Federal  meat  inspection  tags  for  boxes  of 
boneless  beef  shipped  to  Merkel  and  was  also 
indicted  by  the  local  grand  jury  for  con- 
spiring with  Norman  Lokietz,  president  of 
Merkel  and  also  indicted  t-o  use  the  mis- 
labelled meat.  Mr.  Lokietz  has  also  been  in- 
dicted on  perjury  charges,  as  have  his  son 
Sheldon  and  Samuel  Boldman,  Merkel's  vice 
president  and  a  principal  owner  along  with 
Mr.  Lokietz  of  the  Merkel  operation.  All  the 
defendants  have  pleaded  innocent  to  the 
charges. 

Where  did  the  meat  come  from? 

During  1964  on  a  regular  basis  and  for 
cash,  a  Wisconsin  mink  rancher  and  mink 
fo3d  manufacturer  named  Orlan  Lea  deliv- 
ered meat  to  Anselmo.  Mr.  Connelly  alleged. 
Mr.  Lea  appeared  for  2  hours  last  week 
before  the  local  grand  jury  and  spent  more 
time  before  the  Federal  jury.     From  August 


The  story  of  how  meat  unflt  for  human     j^j^^jj^g   system  required:    other  large  local      1953  to  December  1964,  a  Utica  animal  food 


consumption  got  Into  frankfurterf;.  bologna, 
salami  and  other  processed  meat  food — the 
Merkel  hor.'^cineat  scandal — is  blosstming  far 
beyond  its  starting  point  last  December  when 
20  tons  of  tainted  meat  was  found  In 
Merkel's  Jamaica.  Qucc»:s,  meat  products 
factory. 

Far  more  New  Yorkers  than  at  first  ever 
suspected  they  were  eating  Merkel  meats  had 
la  fact  bought — in  lunclieonettes  and  super- 
markets, under  non-Merkcl  labels,  for  ex- 
ample— the  output  of  the  Merkel  plant  whose 
capacity  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York 
City. 

■The  plant,  which  shut  down  at  the  end 
of  1964,  was  taken  over  and  operated  by 
members  of  the  Goldman  and  Lokietz  fam- 


produrers  use  a  city  inspection  service.  The 
city  also  requires  e.ich  winning  wholesaler  to 
post  another  Federal  inspector  at  its  plant 
to  check  every  box  of  mer.t  sent  to  the 
schools.  And  the  city  itself,  at  a  facility 
called  the  Central  Annex  Kitchen,  in  Long 
Island  City,  also  checked  the  quality  of  the 
food. 

Nothing  had  occurred,  the  wholesalers  and 
several  school  food  purchasing  officials  said, 
to  arouse  their  suspicisons  that  Merkel  hot 
dogs,  for  example,  were  not  made  solely  of 
beef  and  pork.  Once  the  raw  meat  was 
ground  xip  at  the  Merkel  plant,  they  said, 
it  w.as  impossible  without  chemical  analysis 
to  know  what  went  Into  the  franks. 


packer  conspired  with  Anselmo  to  ship  meat 
from  diseased  animals,  the  local  grand  jury 
charged  in  a  second  and  separate  indictment 
of  Anselmo.  And  last  week.  Federal  authori- 
ties indicated  yet  another  "animal'  food 
producer,  this  one  in  northern  New  Jersey, 
also  shipped  to  .Anselmo  meat  unflt  for  hu- 
mans and  revoked  the  firm's  Federal  meat 
inspection  license. 

Assistant  U.S.  .'Attorney  Neil  Peck,  in  charge 
of  the  Federal  investigation  here,  said  the 
"inquiry  is  nationwide."  Further  Federal 
developments  in  the  case  are  expected  this 
week. 

So  far,  four  meatbuyers — for  First  Na- 
tional Stores.  Shop-Rit€  supermarkets,  and 
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Food  Fair  stores — have  refused  to  ■R-.iive  im- 
munitv  lor  the  local  grand  jury  and  have  not 
testified.  A  meatbuyer  for  Dan's  Supreme 
SuT'>ermarkets,  Inc.,  a  Hempstead-headquar- 
tered  firm,  has  been  indicted  by  Mr.  Hogan 
on  charges  of  perjury:  the  grand  jury,  the 
ir.Liictnieiit  said,  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  Norman  Lokietz  paid  bribes  to  get 
iiis  products  onto  store  .';helves.     Mr.  Loklctz 

W.15  again  indicted  last  week,  for  bribing  a 
mp.^.'buyer  for  the  A.  &  P.  chain,  whose 
orltcials — including,  it  is  understood,  those 
at  the  very  top  of  zl-.c  con^pany — fir.?t  led 
District  Attorney  Ilog.'n  lo  lUe  n-ie;;t  c.se 
early  last  year. 

Tiie  otriCials  came  to  Mr.  Hog  in  with  sus- 
picions of  mcatbuying  practices  in  their 
lirm.  Among  many  suppliers  that  were 
che:-ked  out  as  part  of  a  rather  routine  in- 
vestigation was  the  Merkel  lirih. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dela'.varc.  Mr. 
President,  accorciin,':;  to  tlio  aiiicle  the 
bulk  of  this  horsemcat  distributed  in 
tiae  New  York  area  was  througli  Merkel, 
Inc..  whose  chief  supplier  of  this  meat 
■was  a  Mr.  Charles  An5elmo,  a  meat 
troker  living  in  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.Y. 

The  article  quotes  Mr.  Frank  H.  Con- 
nelly, the  assistant  district  attorney 
heading  this  investi?ation,  as  describing 
Mr.  Anselmo  as  a  loan  shark  and  bookie. 

Allegedly  during  1964  "on  a  regular 
basis"  and'  "for  cash"  a  Wisconsin  mink 
rancher  and  mink  food  manufacturer 
named  Mr.  Orlan  Lea  wa^  delivering  this 
horsemeat  to  Mr.  Anselmo. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
advertisement  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  WiscQiisin  newspapers  by  Mr.  Lea. 
the  mink  rancher  vsiio  wa.s  alleged  to 
have  shipped  some  of  this  meat  to  Mr. 
Anselmo.  Ultimately  some  of  the  horse- 
meat  was  sold  for  hiiman  con.sumption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
;:.~emcnt  v,-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Farmers:  We  pay  for  dead  or  disabled 
cows  and  horses  suitable  for  mink  feed.  If 
dp:;d.  call  at  once  and  receive  highest  prices. 
Prompt  service  7  days  a  week.  Lea  Bros., 
Mink  Ranch,  Alma  Center.  Wis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  that  seven  Federal 
meat  inspectors  were  at  the  Merkel  plant 
throughout  1964,  the  j'ear  in  which  this 
mislabeled  horsemeat  was  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  consumers.  As  the  writer 
of  the  newspaper  article  points  out,  it  is 
a  gi'cat  mystery  how  for  more  than  1 
year  these  seven  Federal  m.eat  inspectors 
failed  to  detect  the  difference  between 
horse  meat  and  good  beef. 

These  seven  in.spectors  refused  to 
waive  their  immimity  v.hen  asked  to  tes- 
tify before  the  grand  juiy  during  the 
investigation.  Two  of  the  Federal  in- 
spectors have  been  indicted  under  State 
charges  of  obstructing  justice,  and  those 
two  inspectors  were  removed  from  the 
Federal  payroll. 

But  tile  other  five  inspectors,  who  re- 
fused to  waive  immunity,  are  still  on 
the  Federal  payroll  and  inspecting  meat 
ar,  though  nothing  had  happened. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  area  where 
hor.^emeat  was  being  sold  for  human 
consumption.  Reports  are  that  it  has 
al.:0  been  distributed  in  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  The  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  instead  of  vigorously  de- 
nouncing this  illegal  practice,  officials  of 


the  Department  keep  trying  to  play  It 
down.  When  the  question  was  raised 
that  some  of  the  illegal  meat  may  have 
been  mule  or  burro  meat  imported  from 
Mexico,  the  Department  issued  a  vigor- 
ous denial  by  pointing  out  that  it  v.as 
only  horsemeat. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imaninious  con- 
sent that  the  Iciter  of  Mr.  Ooorge  L. 
Mehren,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  April  30,  1965,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection.  t|l:e  Utter 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht  Record, 
as  follows : 

D£P.\RTMEN"T    OF    AgHICULX  ."RE. 
WashingtO}!,  B.C..  Apy;i  .'0.   IOCS. 
Hon.  John  J.  Willi-ims, 
VS.  Senate. 

DE.\r.  Se.vatgr  .Wn.LiAi:.s:  In  your  recent 
Icvtcr  you  referred  to  a  ne*£paper  article  by 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Talbot,  dated  Fe  jruiu-y  17, 
1365.  and  set  forth  quotations  rroni  that 
article.  The  article  concerned  a  i  ase  which 
arose  in  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania  iiivolving 
distribution  of  falsely  labeled  m  ;at,  which 
was  represented  as  boneless  beef. 

An  extensive  iiivestigation  of  t  iis  matter 
has  been  completed,  and  after  rev  ew  by  the 
General  Counsel's  0;i'ice  was  fork\arded  to 
the  Departmeitt  of  Justice  on  M«  rch  12  for 
institution  of  appropriate  action  Pending 
the  completion  Oi  such  action  ris  :  nay  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Department  of  J  istice,  you 
v,-ill  appreciate  tiiat  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  !:ii.?cuf.s  the  det.uls  developed  in  the  course 
of  this  invcstig;ition.  Neverthel  ?ss,  I  feel 
free  to  state  tiiat  there  are  a  ntim  )cr  of  sub- 
stantial miEstatements  of  fact  in  ,he  quoted 
article.  For  example,  a  statement  that  most 
of  the  meat  involved  was  mule  mett  or  biaro 
meat  is  witliout  foundation.  In  'act,  a  few 
spot  check  laboratory  tests  have  been  run 
and  in  each  instance  confirmed  the  fact  tliat 
the  meat  in  qtiestion  was  horse  mi  at. 

The  fitattite  applicable  Is  tho  so-called 
Horse  Meat  Act  which  is  set  forth  ft  page  193 
of  the  compil.ition  of  regulntionsi  governing 
meit  Inspection  which  is  enclo-^CKl  for  your 
inforniHtion  and  which  set.?  fortli  tlie  Meat 
In.--pcction  Act  beginning  at  panie  loC  thereof. 
If  there  is  ap.y  further  ti^sislnjnre  or  in- 
formation which  wo  are  in  a  p( 
nish.  pleare  feel  free  to  call  upon 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

George  L.  Mei 
As'^intont 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dela'JTare.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  always  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  otir  meat  inspectien.  I  was 
a  co.sponsor  with  Senator  Aikek  and  for- 
mer Senator  Humphhey  of  the  bill  which 
extended  the  Federal  inspection  service 
to  poultry.  Our  meat  inspectibn  service 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing to  the  American  housewife  that 
ail  meat  sold  for  human  coE.sumption 
would  be  of  good  quality  ficin  het'Ithy 
animals.  There  can  be  no  ^xcu.'je  for 
the  fact  that  for  a  period  of  over  a  year 
these  seven  inr^pcctors  in  the  Merkle  plant 
did  not  discover  the  diffci'cncc  between 
a  horse  and  a  cov.-. 

To  accept  this  as  an  excusable  accident 
would  mean  that  our  whole  red  meat  in- 
spection service  is  a  farce,  and  under 
tiio.se  conditions  the  hou.^cv.ife  I'las  no 
protection  and  the  larmcrs'  rfia:ket  for 
good  beef  is  gone.  j 

However,  that  is  not  the  fla.'^e.  Our 
red  meat  inspection  service  fwi^l  work 
if  the  in.spectors  are  honest  and  quali- 
fied men.  Someone  is  responsible  for 
this  fiasco  wherein  horseniesit  was  il- 
legally marked  and  .sold  as  boneless  beef, 
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and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  Department  to  find 
out  who.  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  determine  whether  our  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  as  presently  written  are  ade- 
cjuate  to  protect  the  Ameiicaia  consumer. 

For  thi.:  reason  I  am  joininr^  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lauscke]  in  sub- 
mitting a  resolution,  the  purpo.sc  of  which 
is  to  raithorizc  tlie  Committee  on  A?ri- 
culliue  and  Forestry  to  conduct  an  in- 
\pstiKttion  to  determine  the  extent  of 
tlie  illegal  sale  of  this  hor.semeat  and 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  our  meat  inspection  service. 

This  investigation  by  the  Agricuhure 
Commitlee  can  and  ,<=hGuld  be  coiiductcd 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  interfere  with 
any  action  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  be  taking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  leceived  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  109;  author- 
izing a  complete  study  and  investigation 
with  respect  to  inspection,  shipment, 
sale,  and  distribution  for  liurnan  con- 
siunption  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
was  referred  to  the  Committe'e  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

S.   Re3.   100 

r.c-^olicd.  That  the  Ccmmittee  on  Agrl- 
ctilture,  or  any  duly  authorized  suiicomtr.it- 
tce  thereof,  is  authorized  tnider  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  St.inding  Rules  of  tlie 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  ;tnd  ccanplete  study 
and  investigation  with  respect  to  the  in.'jpcc- 
tion,  shipment,  sale,  and  distribution  for 
human  constimption  of  meat  nv.d  meat  prod- 
ucts,  for  the  purj>cjsc  of  determining — 

( 1 )  v.liether  such  meat  and  meat  products 
ha\e  included  meat  from  discarded  aiiimaLs. 
animals  dying  from  causes  other  than 
slaughter,  or  fal.'^cly  labeled  horsemeat,  or 
any  contaminated,  adulterated,  or  unwhole- 
some meat  or  meat  otherwi.se  unfit  for  iiu- 
mon  consumption: 

(2)  whether  such  shipment,  s.'le,  or  dis- 
tribution has  involved  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral laws; 

(3)  whether  stich  laws  have  been  proper'.;.' 
and  adequately  enforced  and.  in  particu'.it:. 
whether  any  tuch  .shipment,  sale,  or  dir- 
tribution  has  involved"  illegal  or  improper 
activities  on  the  part  of  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government;  and 

(4)  whether  amendment;;  to  stich  Inws  or 
ot.'ier  legislation  is  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  consutners  of  meat  and  rne:i: 
products. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  its  fiv.d- 
higs  tipon  the  study  and  invc'-^llgation  au- 
thorized by  this  re.solution,  together  v.ith  it.; 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
cu-iiect  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  :31.   ICGG. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  pttrposes  of  this  resolution 
the  com.railtce.  through  January  31,  106G,  is 
autiiorizcd  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  emiJifiy  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  a.-^sistants  tnd  consultont.s:  Provided. 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  at  its 
discretion  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  li.\ed  tliat  his  prn.^s  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  higher: 
grois  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
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the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilii'e  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  i'>ersonncl  of  any  of  the 
d'eP'irt^^-f "^■'^  or  agencies  of  the  Giovernment. 
Sfc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  commltee,  under 
this    resolution,    Which    shall    iiot    exceed 

j_ ,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  vipon  voucher:;  approved 
by  the  clialrman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Seventy  Tons  of 
•Irish  Beef  Seized  as  Horsemeat,"  origi- 
nating in  Baltimore,  and  published  under 
date  of  January  17,  1964. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Seventy    Tons    of   "laisH    Beef"    Sei?,ed    as 

rtbRSEME.^T 

Balti.moue,  Janiaary  17,  1964.— "Boneless 
beef  from  Ireland  *  with  a  counterfeit  stamp 
of  Government  inspection  probably  is  horse- 
meat from  Mexico,  Federal  officials  said  to- 
day, after  confiscating  70  tons  in  Baltimore. 

br.  H.irokl  H.  Pas  of  the  Meat  Inspection 
DivLsion  said  in  Washington  that  shipments 
also  have  turned  Up  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, i 

He  said  there  stUl  were  "many  loose  ends" 
in  the  investigation  before  a  report  is  n^adc 
to  the  Justice  Department  ft  r  possible  prose- 
cu'ion. 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  Pas  said  of  the 
meat,  "it  is  not  gointT  to  be  distributed  as 
food — unless  it  is  fed  to  dogs." 

Dr.  Otto  Schrag,  director  of  meat  inspec- 
tion in  Baltimore,  said  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  meat  by  a  local  processor  who 
had  bought  it  from  a  Pennrsylvania  dealer. 
He  said  the  processor  became  suspiciotis  of 
the  stamp  "US.  Inspected  and  passed." 

Schrag  said  investigation  indicated  the 
meat  entered  the  United  States  legally  from 
Mexico  last  November.  He  said  it  was  packed 
iu  cartons  in  Pennsylvania  indicating  it 
was  "boneless  beef"  from  Irehind. 

He  said  the  Baltimore  processor  had  paid 
37  or  38  cents  a  pound  for  the  me;it.  which 
was  intended  to  be  made  into  hot  dogs  and 
sausage. 

"If  it  is  horsemeat,"  said  Pas,  "there  will 
be  court  action  tiikcn." 

Conviction  for  false  labeling  and  stamping 
of  meat  is  subject  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
$10,000  or  2  years  in  prison  on  each  separate 
coimt  or  both. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  IMr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  the  sponsorship  of  the  resolution 
that  would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
ARriculture  and  Forestry  or  a  duly  con- 
stituted subcommittee  thereof  to  in- 
vestiaate  the  extent  to  which  horsemeat 
has  been  sold  under  the  guise  of  beef, 
and  the  reasons  why  no  detection  was 
made  of  those  sales  for  a  period  of  more 
than  1  year. 

The  record  thus  far  discloses  that  sales 
were  made  in  New  York.  Penii'^ylvania, 
and  Ohio.  Three  cities  in  Ohio  were  the 
recipients  of  shipments  of  horsemeat 
under  the  pretense  that  it  was  beef. 

To  me,  misconduct  involved  in  the 
subject  matter  to  be  investigated  is  of 
such  grave  character  that  Congress  can- 
not allow  it  to  take  its  normal  course,  as 
has  been  presently  indicat<?d. 

The  reports  that  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention show  that  certain  companies, 
which  have  brazenly  and  willfully  in- 
dulged in  this  practice,  committed  a 
Wrong  upon  the  consuming  public,  upon 


their  competitors  in  business,  and  upon 
the  honor  of  our  commercial  system. 

One  company  that  was  involved  in 
purchasing  horsemeat  at  a  price  that  was 
considered  below  the  prevailing  price  of 
boneless  beef,  and  which  through  com- 
mercial bribery  and  bribery  of  public 
officials,  was  able  to  achieve  a  position 
of  dominance  in  the  sale  of  sausage  prod- 
ucts in  the  New  York  area,  Merkel,  Inc., 
through  this  practice  was  able  to  in- 
crease its  sales  from  a  level  of  S18  million 
to  a  level  of  $25  million  in  1  year. 
Manifestly,  when  the  company  was  sell- 
ing horsemeat  under  the  pretense  that 
it  was  beef,  it  was  able  to  undersell  its 
competitors. 

The  full  light  of  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation should  be  thrown  upon  this 
subject.  Future  perpetrators  should  be 
warned  that,  through  the  severity  of  the 
course  of  action  with  reference  to  the 
present  scandal,  they  will  be  dealt  with 
severely  by  the  responsible  authorities  of 
the  Government. 

Why  this  vicious  practice  was  able  to 
continue  without  detection  by  expert 
meat  inspectors  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  practically  a  year  must 
be  fully  revealed. 

Innocent  retail  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants must  be  removed  from  the  cloud 
of  suspicion.  In  Massillon,  Ohio,  luckily 
the  meat  inspector  found  that  the  prod- 
uct was  horsemeat.  Thus,  the  inno- 
cent company  which  purchased  the  prod- 
duct  was  spared  the  odium  that  would 
have  fallen  upon  it  if  it  had  sent  this 
horsemeat  into  the  market  to  be  sold 
for  hamburgers  and  human  consump- 
tion. 

The  participants  in  the  fraud,  both 
public  and  private,  mast  likewise  be  ex- 
posed. If  there  are  weaknesses  in  our 
present  laws,  or  in  the  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  they  must  be 
remedied. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  for  his  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  am  glad  to  join  him  in  spon- 
soring the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee w^ill  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  and  find  out  who  is  responsible. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  were 
many  innocent  participants  who  perhaps 
handled  some  of  this  product  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  beef.  However.  I  believe 
that  it  can  be  traced  dowTi  and  the 
responsibility  placed  exactly  where  it 
belongs. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER— WHITEWASH  REPORT  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  and  again  this  week 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
certain  report  written  by  a  staff  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration wherein  an  attack  was  being 
launched  on  the  part  I  had  played  in 
pushing  the  Baker  investigation. 


What  were  described  as  excerpts  from 
this  report  were  subsequently  leaked  to 
the  press. 

It  is  true  that  this  was  not  a  commit- 
tee report  but  only  a  statement  that  had 
been  prepared  by  a  disgruntled  staff 
member. 

A  week  ago  last  Monday,  May  17,  I 
invited  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  spell  out  any 
criticism  or  any  charges  or  allegations 
they  might  wish  to  make. 

I  asked  the  committee  members  to  re- 
peat the  charges  in  my  presence  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  full  Senate.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  them  decided — I  shall 
not  say  to  run — but  they  were  not  here. 
The  few  committee  members  who  were 
present  sat  silent  and  refused  to  answer. 

Since  that  time  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  this  so-called  secret  report.  I  have 
read  it  very  carefully.  It  is  a  most  fas- 
cinating document,  one  in  which  I  be- 
lieve Senators  will  be  interested.  Since 
there  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  to  discuss 
the  report  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
attributed,  out  of  my  thoughtfulness  for 
them,  I  shall  take  it  upon  myself  to  re- 
view it  for  them.  However,  I  promised 
certain  Senators  who  wanted  to  be  pres- 
ent when  I  discussed  the  report  that 
there  would  be  a  quorum  call  before  do- 
ing so. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qiiorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chain .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  97  Leg.] 

Allott  Harris  Murphy 

Anderson  Hart  Muskie 

Bartlett  Hartke  Pastore 

Bass  Hayden  Pell 

Bennett  Hill  Prouty 

Boggs  Jackson  Randolph 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho     StxltonstaU 

Clark  Kuchel  Scott 

Cooper  Mansfield  Smith 

Curtis  McClellan  Sparkman 

Dominick  McNamara  Stennis 

EUer.der  Mondale  Svmington 

Elrvin  Montoya  'Williams.  Del. 

Fannin  Morton  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Grueninfr  Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  P-^.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Brewstkr.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  OpTTOx,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  DlfcrcLAS,  Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Ful^right,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Holl.\nd, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.»JAViTS,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North ^I^arolina.  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
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York.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
McIntyre.   Mr.   Metcalf.   Mr.    Miller, 

Mr.    MONRONEY,    Mr.    MlTNDT.    Mi's,    Netj- 

BERGER,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Russell  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  RrssELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Thi'rmonp.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborough.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  entered  the  Chamber  and 
ai^.swered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
Kis  in  the  chair*.    A  quorum  is  present. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams I  i.>  recosnized. 

Mr.    WILLIAAIS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    ?.Ii-.  Pie^^idenL,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  "yeas"  and 
•  nays"  on  final  passAue  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  several  weeks  the 
press  has  been  full  of  accounts  of  a  per- 
sonal attack  launched  upon  me,  an  at- 
tack supposed  to  be  based  on  a  confi- 
dcniial  report  that  had  been  prepared  by 
a  siarT  member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  staff  member  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  attack  takes  delisht  in 
de-scribing  him.'^^elf  as  the  .^jokesman  for 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

While  thus  far  not  one  single  Dem.o- 
cratic  member  of  the  committee  has  had 
the  courage  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  this  attack,  only  one  has  had  the 
decency  to  repudiate  the  allegations. 
When  the  Democratic  members  failed  to 
repudiate  the  report  which  had  been  con- 
veniently leaked  to  the  press,  on  Mon- 
day. May  17,  I  publicly  challcnccd  them 
to  come  "to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
fcllowin:^  day,  Tuesdsy.  May  18,  and  in 
my  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
fiUI  Senate  either  to  support  the  attack 
in  their  own  names  or  else  to  repudiate 
ir. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  can  I  recall  where  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  refu.'^ed  to  accept  such  a 
cnallenge. 

Rather  than  accept  the  challenge  they 
tilher  ran  out  or  sat  silent  through  the 
2  hours  during  which  I  entreated  them  to 
stand  up  like  men  and  repeat  the  criti- 
ci.-^m,  if  any.  to  my  face  or  to  have  the 
common  decency  to  repudiate  the  attack 
upon  my  integrity  which  was  being  car- 
ried on  in  their  names.  Instead  they  just 
sa:.  silent  and  refused  to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  the  right  of 
any  U.S.  Senator  to  keep  silent  when  he 
IS  challenged  to  back  up  remarks  that 
have  been  attributed  to  him  jUst  as  I 
re-pect  the  constitutional  right  of  a  wit- 
ness before  a  congressional  committee  to 
take  the  filth  amendment.  In  both  in- 
stances the  same  inference  is  drawn;  the 
nifcrtnce  is  clear. 

On  Monday,  this  week,  still  not  hear- 
\iv4  anything  from  any  member  of  the 
committee,  I  met  with  the  majority  and 


minority  leaders  and  suggested  they  be 
given  one  more  opportunity  either  to  re- 
peat and  accept  the  responsibility  for 
these  allegations  which  have  been  leaked 
to  the  press  in  their  names  by  a  staff 
member  or  to  repudiate  them.  / 

I  regret  very  much  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  an.swer.  At  thi^  point 
I  wish  to  thank  both  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  who  are  no'.v  in  the 
Chamber,  for  their  coopCi-ation  i^i  trying 
to  help  clear  up  this  controversy  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  save  the  liocessity 
of  ihe  steps  that  I  am  lakinu  hctc. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  even 
today  not  one  Democratic  membfr  of  the 
committee  can  be  quoted  as  haying  ut- 
tered one  single  word  of  criticisfn  of  me 
pcr.sonally.  They  have  been  caiieful  on 
this  point.  All  of  these  allegations  have 
been  appearing  in  the  papers  through 
the  leak  to  the  press  by  a  hatchet  man 
who  refers  to  himself  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  Democratic  memb^v^  of  ti''ic  com- 
mit lee. 

Why  has  this  been  done  by  .'^jx  Sena- 
tors who  under  normal  conditior.s  would 
like  to  be  considered  honorable  men? 
Why  is  the  administration  so  determined 
to  discredit  me  for  having  exi)i);--:d  the 
influence-peddling  aotivities  cf  Bobby 
Baker  and  his  associates? 

The  answer  is  very  simulo.  They  are 
desperate.  The  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  hierarchy  of  the  Great  Society 
that  John  Williams  has  trot  to  be 
stopped — discredited  and  destroyed  if 
necessary — before  the  Baker  investiga- 
tion embaiTasses  this  Great  Society  any 
more  or  before  the  case  reaohes  any 
hi::  tier. 

Why  would  they  take  such  4o.-peratc 
measures  at  this  time? 

They  are  determined  to  saw  Bobby 
B?iker  from  legal  prosecution  at  all  costs. 
As  part  of  the  plan  they  will  make  one 
last  effort  now  to  divert  attention  from 
Bobby  Baker's  escapades  by  launching;  a 
personal  attack  aaainst  the  one  who  first 
expo.sed  his  activities. 
How  would  this  help  clear  Baker? 
Very  simple.  The  grand  jury  which 
is  considering  the  Baker  case  ie  now  in 
session,  and  the  plan  is  that  by  filling 
the  press  with  serious  charges  auainst 
the  character  of  some  of  the  ^^'itnes.ses 
who  appear  before  the  committee  and 
who  testified  against  Baker  and  then  by 
launching  a  per.sonal  attack  upon  me, 
they  hope  to  raise  questions  in  the  minds 
of  the  jurors  and  raise  enough  doubt 
about  the  credibility  of  some  oJ  the  evi- 
dence to  minimize  the  .scrioil-sness  of 
the  charges  aeainst  Baker. 

The  decision  has  been  mada  Baker 
is  to  be  cleared  at  all  co.sts. 

Oh,  yes.  they  are  going  to  issue  a  pub- 
lic spanking  for  Bobby  Baker.  This  is 
to  impress  the  public,  but  at  the  same 
time  this  public  spanking,'  is  beinjj  ad- 
ministered we  find  the  White  House  in 
a  sanctimonious  attitude  ranking  a 
grandstand  play  in  launching  a  new  code 
of  ethics  for  Government  officials. 

But  codes  of  ethics  mean  nothing  as 
long  as  the  administration  itself  con- 
tinues to  condone  and  defend  the  in- 
fluence-peddling as  practiced  by  Bobby 
Baker  right  here  under  the  doipe  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 


Instead  of  prosecuting  Bobby  Baker, 
as  would  have  been  done  long  ago  had 
it  been  any  other  man  of  lesser  connec- 
tions, they  are  actually  making  a  na- 
tional hero  out  of  him.  His  vending- 
machine  business,  which  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  contracts  with  plants 
operating  on  Government  defense  con- 
tracts is  flourishing  as  never  before.  The 
defense  contractors,  reading  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wail,  not  only  are  con- 
tinuing their  connections  with  Baker 
but  are  welcoming  the  chance  of  expand- 
ing their  business  with  Baker  to  show 
the  White  House  whose  side  tliey  are  on. 
To  make  sure  that  the  defense  contrac- 
tors get  the  message  clearly  the  De- 
fense Department  on  October  2.  1964, 
about  1  year  after  Baker's  resignation 
ar.d  after  the  investigation  had  been 
launc'ned,  is.sued  a  special  confidential 
.security  clearance  for  Bobby  Baker's 
Serv-U  Corp.  This  was  necessary  in 
order  that  he  might  be  eligible  to  go 
into  defense  plants  dealing  with  defense 
contracts  of  our  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
confidential  security  clearance,  signed  by 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Bonn,  Chief,  Operations 
Division.  Security  Office,  Department  of 
the  Air  P'orce.  in  which  he  clears  Bobby 
Baker's  company  for  defense  work,  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remaite. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo''.vs: 

HF:AnQt'.\RTCRS,    WrSTERN-    CON'TRACT 

Manaoemkn-t  Region,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Mira  Lom.\  Am  Force 
St.\tion. 

Mira  Loma,  Calif  ,  Juhj  20,  1964. 
Sciv-U  Corp. 
Englricood.  Calif. 

Gkntleme.n- :  Reference  Is  mnde  to  tine  re- 
quest by  a  procuring  activity  of  one  of  the 
miUtary  departments  that  your  organizntioa 
be  given,  with  re.spect  to  your  facility  loc  ited 
at  717  South  Huidry  Avenue.  Englewood, 
C.xlif..  a  .security  clearance  authorizing  the 
receipt,  and  \ViO,  by  each  facility,  of  chissitied 
inform-ition  required  in  connection  with  pre- 
contract negotiations  or  contract  perform- 
ance. Reference  is  al:50  made  to  your  exe- 
cuted Department  of  Deron.se  .Security  Agree- 
ment (DD  Form  441). 

You  are  hereby  ad\i.sed  that,  with  respect 
to  the  above-named  facility,  security  cle.tr- 
ance  of  a  type  indicated  in  brackets  has  been 
gr,inted  to  your  organization  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  by 
aiuhority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force — |  Confidential.! 

7'lils  letter  of  notificatioii  is  effective  only 
so  long  as  the  Department  of  Defense  Se- 
curity Agreement  between,  yotir  organization 
and  the  Government  is  eifecti\c.  It  docs  not 
obligate  any  procuring  activity  of  any  of  the 
milittry  department's  to  do  bu  uncss  with  or 
enter  into  any  contract  with  your  orgaiuza- 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  notification  that  your  plant 
either  has  or  has  not  sutVicient  protective 
mea.sures  for  safeguarding  classified  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  performance  oi  .i 
clas.sified  contract.  Such  a  determination 
will  be  m.ade  by  the  Department  of  Dele'.i.'-o 
following  a  physical  in.spcctiou  of  your  fa- 
cility. 

Reproduction  of  this  letter  ol  notification 
itt  any  form,  except  for  the  necessary  records 
of  your  organization  or  unless  requested  by 
competent  military  authority,  is  not  au- 
thorized. 

The  fact  that  your  organization  has  qu  .U- 
fled   for.    and    has    been    granted   a    security 
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clearance  may  not   be   used   for  'advertising 
t,r  promotional  purposes.  j 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

RoBEHiT  E.  Bom??, 
Chief,  Operations  Division, 

Security  Office. 
Bv  direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Force.  | 

Copy  to:  RWEOC/Mr.  St.^-icy 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  v.'hat  has  hajipcncd  to  the  cld- 
fashioned  .slogan:  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy"?  How  can  this  administration 
possibly  defend  a  Senate  employee  who, 
in  the  brief  si'an  of  4  years,  while  servin" 
as  secretary  to  the  majority  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  drawing  a  salary  of  $19,000, 
used  his  position  to  pyramid  his  net 
worth  from  $114,944  in  January  1959,  to 
$■2,166,886  on  February  1,  19C3,  an  in- 
crease in  his  net  worth  of  more  than  $2 
million  in  only  4  years  ? 

That  was  all  accompli.shed  while 
drawing  a  Government  salary  of  around 
$19,000  a  year  and  during  a  period  of 
negligible  income  tax  payments. 

I  now  have  a  copy  of  this  .so-called 
secret  document  from  which  these  alle- 
gations have  been  leaked  to  the  press. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  document. 
Frankly,  the  correspondence  v.  hich  some 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  with  tliis  stall  member  while 
he  v.as  in  North  Carolina  writing  the  re- 
port is  even  more  interesting. 

First,  let  me  say  that  while  the  report 
makes  no  specific  charges  against  me 
personally — and  I  h.-tve  read  it  care- 
fully— it  docs  by  numerous  innuendoes 
and  by  guilt-by-association  tactics  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  damnable  at- 
tempts at  character  assassination  ever 
witnessed  in  the  Senate. 

A  reading  of  the  report  makes  it  clear 
that  back  of  all  of  this  controversy  is  a 
diabolically  clever  plan  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  from  the 
real  issue  of  this  investigation:  namely, 
what  kind  of  infltience-peddling  were 
Bobby  Baker  and  his  associates  carry- 
ing out  in  his  office  under  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol? 

By  directing  attention  to  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee  and  myself  they  hope 
to  sweep  the  Bobby  Baker  case  mider  the 
proverbial  political  rug.  If  they  suc- 
ceed it  will  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
hoaxes  ever  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people.  I  am  determined  that  it  shall 
not  succeed. 

I  have  the  report.  Over  the  next  sev- 
c:al  days  I  shall  expose  this  brazen  at- 
tempt for  exactly  wliat  it  is:  namely, 
another  batch  of  political  whitewash. 

The  report  is  very  mild  in  its  criticism 
of  Bobby  Baker.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority almost  ajjologi/es  for  having  to 
criticize  him  at  all.  Fully  half  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  boasting  about  what 
a  great  job  the  Committee  on  Rtiles  and 
Administration  has  done  in  investigating 
this  case.  I  could  do  it  much  more 
briefly  if  they  wished  me  to  do  so.  The 
other  half  is  directed  tov.ard  an  attack 
on  the  character  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  or  who  presented  e\-idence 
ac-ain.st  Bobby  Baker. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  today  with 
a  full  di-scussion  of  the  report,  but  be- 


ginning next  week  I  shall  take  this  re- 
port apart,  section  by  section,  and 
analyze  it  for  the  Senate.  I  wUl  show 
it  up  for  what  it  truly  is;  namely,  an- 
other whitewash  job. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  America  when  we  see 
men  in  high  posts  in  our  Government  de- 
fending the  influence  peddUng  activities 
of  men  like  Bobby  Baker,  and  at  the 
same  time  launching  a  vicious  attack 
upon  those  who  exposed  his  corrupt  in- 
fluence peddling  activities. 

I  can  now  understand  how  private 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation  would  be 
reluctant  to  step  forward  to  expose  a 
corrupt  public  official. 

If  a  Member  of  the  Senate  cannot  fight 
back  what  hope  is  there  to  stop  this  kind 
of  moral  decay  in  our  country? 

I  have  great  respect  for  our  form  of 
govenunent  and  for  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
whether  they  are  in  or  out  of  the  Senate. 
But  when  a  corrupt  public  oflBcial  is  pro- 
tected by  the  administration  in  power  it 
represents  a  reflection  on  all  public  o£B- 
cials.  In  this  case  the  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  itself  is  on  trial,  not  John 

WlLLI.^MS. 

If  this  procedure  and  these  tactics 
that  were  evidenced  in  the  last  week  and 
as  contained  in  this  report,  represent  the 
moral  and  ethical  standards  of  this  Great 
Society  then  God  help  America. 

Today  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
only  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  report. 
First  I  shall  read  from  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  part  I  of  the  report.  I  shall 
take  the  time  later  to  discuss  the  report 
in  greater  detail.  I  shall  not  do  it  all 
now.  but  I  do  wish  to  show  how  ridiculous 
some  of  these  so-called  leaked  charges 
are  when  analyzed. 

IMuch  has  been  said  about  the  first 
page  of  the  report  wherein  it  is  stated 
that: 

Contrary  to  •  *  *  statements  by  Senator 
John  J.  Wii.m.^ms 

and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  giving  the  in- 
timation and  interpretation  throughout 
the  country  that  my  statements  had  been 
erroneous  or.  to  put  it  in  plain  language, 
that  I  was  a  liar.  I  find  that  in  the  leak- 
ing of  the  report  they  did  not  leak  the 
true  language.  In  fact.  I  find  that  I  have 
company  iJi  being  called  a  liar.  One 
group  that  it  so  designated  along  with 
me  includes  most  of  the  public  press. 

I  read  the  exact  language  of  this 
fourth  paragraph  on  page  1  of  the  re- 
port : 

At  this  point  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  con- 
trary to  ttories  appearing  in  the  public  press 
and'statemcnts  by  Senator  John  J.  Willl^ms 
and  others,  the  commmitt.ec's  decision  to  ter- 
minate hearings  for  taking  testimony  and  to 
make  its  first  report  to  the  Senate  was  made 
upon  condition  that  the  committee  could 
still  hear  pertinent  evidence,  if  any.  there- 
after discovered. 

Here  they  are  insisting  that  when 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  I  rec- 
ognized the  final  report,  which  was  filed 
on  July  8,  1964,  as  having  concluded 
their  operations,  every  one  except  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
was  wrong,  apparently.  Other  Members 
of  the  Senate  accepted  it  as  the  final  re- 
port: the  press  carried  it  as  such;  but 


we  are  now  being  told  that  the  commit- 
tee had  no  intention  of  stopping  the 
Baker  investigation  last  July.  How 
ridiculous. 

What  is  the  record?  On  July  8,  1964, 
the  committee  filed  its  final  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  who  is  conveniently 
absent  from  the  Senate  aga'in  this 
afternoon  as  he  was  the  other  day,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thiffix)int. 

This  statement  accompanied  the  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  8,  1964.      . 

Mr.  JoRD.\N,  of  North  Carolina,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
submitted  the  following: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
212,  agreed  to  October  10,  1963  (as  supple- 
mented by  .Senate  Resolution  221,  agreed  to 
November  1,  1963,  Senate  Resolution  291, 
agreed  to  February  10,  1964,  and  Senate 
Resolution  319,  agreed  to  April  29,  1964) ,  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  study  and 
investigation  with  respect  to  any  financial 
or  business  interests  or  activities  of  any 
officer  or  employee  or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  having  concluded  such 
study,  submit  the  following  report  to  the 
Senate  thereon  together  w'th  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  repeat  the  last  lines  of  this  letter: 
"having  concluded  such  study,  submit 
the  following  report  to  the  Senate  there- 
on together  with  recommendations." 

Clearly,  this  was  their  final  report. 

A  couple  weeks  later,  or  on  July  27 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  Senator  says 
is  absolutely  factual. 

A  statement  in  the  report  is  as  follows: 

At  this  point  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
contrary  to  the  stories  appearing  in  the 
public  press,  statements  by  Senator  John  J. 
WiLLL^MS  and  others,  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  terminate  the  hearings  for  taking 
testimoiiy  and  to  make  its  first  report  to  the 
Senate  was  made  on  condit^n  that  the 
committee  would  still  hear  Hertinent  evi- 
dence  if  any  tliereafter  were  discovered. 

That  is  untrue:  it  is  incorrect;  it  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  record.  The  facts 
are  as  they  have  been  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  remember  the  situation  very  \-ividly. 
A  meeting  was  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  The  ma- 
jority members  decided  ^  close  the 
investigation.  We  ended  with  a  con- 
siderable row  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  later.  As  evidence  that  the 
majority  intended  to  close"  the  hearing, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  pre- 
pared a  release  stating  that  the  hear- 
ings were  being  closed,  and  even  stated 
how  the  vote  came  out.  I  obtained  a 
copy  of  that  release,  I  placed  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  propose  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  again  today. 

The  record  fully  bears  ^ut  that  the 
intent  of  the  majority  wais  to  end  the 
investigation. 

It  is  also  true  that  prior  to  that  time, 
in  vote  after  vote,  they  had  refused  to 
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call  witnesses.  Some  of  those  witnesses 
r.nsht  have  had  some  very  valuable 
evidence  to  present.  It  was  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  no  accusation  was 
made  against  anyone  whom  a  member 
asked  to  appear  as  a  witness.  But  it 
was  necessary-  to  get  all  the  facts  so  that 
we  could  see  whether  witnesses  should 
be  called  and  what  the  ti-ue  situation 
was. 

This  long  record  of  refusing  to  call  a 
sini-le  witness  requested  by  the  minority, 
in  violation  of  the  written  i-ules  and 
the  action  they  did  take,  proves  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  correct,  that 
his  statement  of  facts  is  accurate,  and 
that  the  statement  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  tenninatins  the  hearings 
is  totally  false,  intended  to  deceive  the 
public:  and,  worst  of  all.  the  report  states 
in  plain  language  that  the  statements 
made  by  Senator  John  J.  WILLI.^^Is  were 
not  correct.  I  believe  that  those  state- 
ments should  be  retracted.  Up  to  the 
present  hour  they  have  not  been. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  X)f  Delaware.  The 
point  is  that  they  claim  in  tiiiS  report 
that  they  had  not  closed  the  first  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  last  July.  Every- 
body else  had  recognized  them  as  being 
closed.  The  press  and  most  of  the  edito- 
rial comment  in  the  press  was  that  they 
had  closed  the  hearings  too  soon.  The 
editors,  too.  are  in  this  same  category 
with  others,  which  includes  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S. -Senate  who  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  voting  on  July  27 
either  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  because 
ail  had  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
committee  was  done.  There  can  be  no 
contradiction  on  that  point. 

The  statement  here  which  I  have  just 
read  and  which  appears  in  this  new  re- 
port is  ab.solutcly  false,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  know 
it. 

The  Senate  even  voted  on  July  27  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. At  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  CooPF.nl  offered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee's  proposal 
■which  would  have  established  a  Select 
Committee  to  handle  future  investiga- 
tions. Tliat  substitute  was  debated  by 
the  Senate  and  adopted.  So  we  were 
voting  and  acting  on  a  final  report. 

Later,  on  September  1,  1964.  I  out- 
Uned  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an 
overpayment  on  the  stadium  perform- 
ance bond  insurance  bf  around  $35,000 
and  produced  a  check  to  prove  it.  After 
my  disclosure  that  I  had  the  check  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  M.^^■SFIE^D]  on  September  10, 
1964,  offered  Senate  Resolution  367. 
which  reopened  the  investigation  and 
authorized  the  committee  to  resume  an 
investigation  into  these  allegations  and 
any  others  that  might  be  presented  to 
them.  The  Senate  even  gave  them  more 
m.oney  to  conduct  the  investigation.  So 
there  was  absolutely  no  question  but  that 
they  had  closed  one  phase  of  the  in- 
vc-itigation  and  reopened  another. 

So  the  record  is  clear — it  is  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  who  are 
in  error,  not  John  Williams. 

To  be  kind,  in  recognizing  how  they 
could  have  become  so  confused  and  recog- 


nizing how  much  foot  dragging  had  been 
done  in  performing  tbe  investigRtion,  it 
could  be  that  they  truthfully  lifid  such 
a  slow  pace  in  making  these  disclosures 
that  they  did  not  even  recognize  the  fact 
when  they  stopped  on  Julv  8.  There 
was  scarcely  any  change  in  iheii'  pace. 

Anyway,  the  Senate  officially  recog-,^ 
nized  that  the  committee  liad  cly-cd  its 
investigation.  Every  Senator,  including 
the  majority  leader  and  the  tninority 
leader,  recognized  that  fact.  If  there  is 
any  question  about  it.  I  should  lilve  to 
yield  to  either  one  of  them  oi?  to  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate,  Uccause  I 
know  that  that  was  what  was  ddne.  Let 
us  settle  this  point  now. 

The  report  by  the  ciiairrnan  List  July  8 
had  £:tatcd  that  having  concluded  their 
work  under  these  resolutions,  they  were 
submitting  their  report  and  recom- 
mendations. ' 

That  is  from  the  st-itcment  of  the 
chairman  of  tlie  committee  accompany- 
ing the  report.  This  shovs  tlio  ut^er 
ridiculousness  of  this  report. 

Mr. 'President,  I  cite  a  couple  of  other 
errars  in  this  report.  As  I  have  ^aid,  I 
shall  not  try  to  ao  through  t^.e  ^ntire  re- 
port today,  but  I  v.-ish  to  go  ovt»-  to  page 
36.  Really,  this  is  a  most  fafccinating 
report.  As  one  who  likes  to  read  mys- 
teries. I  get  quite  a  kick  out  of  reading 
it.  I  intend,  that  in  the  days  to  come, 
someone  else  will  get  a  kick.  liHev.ise.  I 
read  from  page  36  of  the  report.  Ti\is 
deals  with  the  835,000  overpayment  by 
Mr.  McCloskey  on  an  in.stuTiUce  bond. 
This  v.as  the  famous  •goof": 

Let  it  be  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
revie-w  an  apprciisal  of  McCloskey 's  testimony 
and  that  of  his  as-oclatcs  that,  v.hrn  consid- 
ered in  the  light  r,f  subsequent  events,  it  was 


unfortunate    th. 


the  con-^imlt'.'-e  did  ^loc 
exr.mine  him  before  it  filed  it.s  ilr.^.t  report  on 
July  8.  1964.  I 

I  pause  in  reading  the  report  to  say 
that  that  is  the  understatemau  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  records  of  the 
committee  will  show  that  a  motion  v.-as 
made  to  call  Mr.  McCloskey  prior  to  that 
time,  and  that  all  the  majority  members 
voted  against  the  motion  and  all  the  mi- 
nority members  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  and  in  this  particular  ptatcment 
they  are  now  saying  that  th^-  made  a 
mistake  when  they  did  not  call  liim — 
and  what  a  mistake. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     And  what  a  mistake. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
got  caught. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly  tihey  were 
caught. 

'  Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  the  first  inves- 
tigation closed,  the  committee  di.-cu.ssed 
the  question  of  calling  Mr.  McCloskey. 
On  that  day  I  gave  the  reasons  why  I 
believed  he  should  be  called.  I  believed 
that  we  should  not  only  obtain  his  ver- 
sion of  the  facts  that  were  then  before 
the  committee,  such  as  the  alleged  nay- 
ment  of  money  to  Baker,  but  also  we 


shoti'd  find  out  if  there  were  any  other 
questions  which  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  about  which  he 
would  have  knowledge. 

There  was  quire  a  di.';cu.ssion.  I  stated 
many  reasons  wliy  I  tliought  he  should 
be  called  at  that  time,  and  moved  that 
he  be  called.  Nevertheless,  it  was  voted 
that  lie  should  not  be  called. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  i.s 
true.  I  am  well  av.nie  of  the  fact  tiiat 
t'.ie  minority  membei-s  tried  to  get  the 
committee  to  call  Mr.  McCloskey,  but  the 
majority  members  were  not  going  to  om- 
barrass  Mr.  McCloskey.  He  was  the 
finance  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party — a  very  important  man. 

I  continue  to  read  from  this  new  re- 
pa,  I  of  the  committee,  and  this  next 
phrase  is  very  important — 

If  tacre  is  one  irrefiituble  I'act  co'.icorning 
this  Reynolds-MoCloskey  controvcr&y,  it  is 
that  this  committee  had  no  knowledge  or 
even  intimation  from  any  sonrce  thnt  Reyn- 
olds would  testify  to  the  charges  he  later 
made  or,  to  put  it  another  way.  that  the  Mc- 
Closkey Co.  hf.d  piid  Don  Reynolds  Associ- 
ates $109,205.60  iind   not  &73.631.28. 

In  other  words,  they  say  that  they  h.id 
not  had  any  knowledge  or  even  any  in- 
timation prior  to  my  speech  en  Septem- 
ber 1,  19G4,  at  which  time  I  produced  tlie 
check,  tliat  there  was  any  question  as  to 
an  overpayment.    That  is  not  true. 

Lei  us  now  examine  that  record  to  fii^.d 
out  what  the  fact  is. 

Whon  wo  had  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  July  27.  1964,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Congression.\l  Recofd,  vol- 
ume 110.  part  13,  page  17030,  the  Senator 
fi-om  Nebra.'^ka  IMr.  Curtis  1  had  just 
pointed  out  how,  during  that  investiga- 
tion, repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to 
have  Mr.  McCloskey  called  before  the 
committee  to  testify  on  the  stadium  pay- 
ments. I  shall  read  the  colloquy;  Sena- 
tors may  then  judge  for  themselves 
whether  or  not.  from  the  statement  in 
the  report,  the  committee  had  any  hint 
or  intimation  that  there  may  have  been 
•some  question  about  the  $73,000  check 
prior  to  my  speech  on  September  1. 
What  I  am  about  to  read  is  a  colloni;y 
that  took  place  in  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
5  or  6  weeks  prior  thereto,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  with  the  Senator  from  North 
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Carolina  IMr.  Jorda^'], 

Mr.  WiLLi.vMS  of  Delaware.  I  concur  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  stated.  Mr. 
McCloskey  should  have  been  called.  It  would 
have  been  far  better. 

There  i.s  one  other  mi.ssing  link  which  may 
hav(-  only  supported  the  other  testimony  or 
it  H'ay  have  raised  oilier  que.=tions.  .Some 
of  the  canceled  checks  were  in  the  oni- 
mittee  hearings  and  I  have  them  before  me. 

The  committee  has  al.so  the  canceled  cher";: 
by  which  Bobby  Baker  got  his  $4,000.  The 
committee  has  the  canceled  check  for  S1.500 
that  Mr.  MrLeod  received.  But  what  the 
committee  does  not  hav  and  which  the  co.n- 
mitcce  should  have  and  which  I  hope  it  wiU 
still  try  to  obtain,  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  McCU>-- 
key's  check  to  Mr.  Reynold.?  as  payment  f :t 
this  stadium  msurance.  I  think  it  would  be 
verv  importan*  to  have  that  iriformation. 

Mr.  JoRD.\N  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  Mr. 
Rpyno:ds'  record  shows  what  the  amount  !"-■ 
Tlie  report  shows  what  he  paid  for  the  per- 
formance bond.  But  I  shall  not  argue  that 
point. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  It  shows  th.^.t 
Mr.  Reynolds  w.xs  to  get  $73,631.28  from  Mr. 
McCloskey. 


He  paid  Hutohin;:on,  RiviniiS  &  Co.,  who 
huidlf-d  the  insurance  for  Reynolds.  S63.- 
i(V)7''  That  left  a  dilTerence  lor  his  com- 
mis'^ion  of  $10,031.56.     Out  of  that  $10,031.56 

14  wrote  a  check  for  $4,000  to  Bobby  Baker 
iind  t-A-o  checks  to  Mr.  McLeod,  OM  for  $1,000 
and  one  for  $500.  ?  ♦ 

While  it  may  be  merely  routine.  I  should 
like  to  see  the"$73.631.28  check  to  see  if  that 

15  cx.u-tly  what  was  paid.  I  Would  suggest 
that  even  now  the  commitU'e  could  obtain  a 
copy  of  ih.U  check.    It  m:iy  l^e  interesting. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Jordan  I  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  is  aaain 
ab-sent  from  the  Chamber.  He  was  here 
a  few  moments  ago,  but  when  he  learned 
what  the  subject  of  discussion  was  to  be 
this  afternoon  he  left.  I  say  again  that 
I  re-'^pcct  his  right  to  sit  silent  thi-ouuh 
this  debate,  just  as  I  respect  a  witness  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  who  c.k- 
ercises  his  constitutional  right  to  take 
the  fifth  emcndment,  but  I  respect  even 
more  a  person  who  will  ?tand  up  and  an- 
swer questions  when  they  are  asked  of 

him. 

Here  was  a  clear  notice  on  July  27, 
1964.  for  the  committee  to  get  the  check. 
It  was  emphasized  that  they  should  get 
the  check  to  see  if  that  was  the  exact 
amount.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee knew  that  there  wds  suspicion 
that  there  had  been  an  ovcrjjayment. 
Why  did  not  the  committee  obtain  the 
check?  Or  had  the  committee  found  out 
about  it,  and  was  it  afraid  to  produce  the 
check?  It  is  evident  that  their  claim 
in  this  new  report  that  the  committee 
had  no  intimation  of  an  ovei'paymcnt 
by  Mr.  McCloskey  is  not  true.  The  rec- 
ord cleaily  shows  otherwise.  For  months 
prior  to  this  discussion  the  members  of 
the  committee  had  kept  emphasizing  that 
the  $73,000  payment  v.as  correct.  They 
insi.sted  that  they  had  checked  with  Mr. 
McClo.skey  when  this  same  question  arose 
back  in  March  1964. 

I  quote  from  the  committee  hearings 
of  March  23.  19G4,  as  appears  in  part 
25,  page  2131.  Here  a  staff  member  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Mechan.  told  the 
committee  about  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion he  liad  had  with  Mr.  McCloskey  on 
this  very  point.     Mr.  Mechan  said: 

Mr.  McCloskey  stated  that  later,  when  he 
obtained  the  contract  for  constructing  the 
stadium,  he  recalled  his  conversntion  and 
did  purchase  his  performance  bond  throuph 
Don  Kevnolds.  He  recalled  the  approximate 
total  premium  paid  by  him  was  aboin  $73.- 
000;  that,  of  this  amount,  about  SIO.OOO  was 
commission  for,  as  he  under.^tocd  it.  Reyii- 
olds  and  B;iker.  Mr.  McCloskey  said  it  was 
his  (iption  to  purchase  tiiis  performance 
bond  through  .nnjone  he  jirefcrrcd.  .nid  there 
UTis  nothing  unusual  about  this. 

Mr.  McClo.skey  tdld  him  it  was  $73,000: 

that  was  all. 

On  this  same  dale.  March  23.  1964,  on 
page  2133,  Major  McLendon,  chief  coun- 
K'l  to  the  committee,  made  this  state- 
ment to  the  committee: 

Mr.  McCloskey  stated  that  later,  when  he 
obt:iincd  the  cor.tract  for  construction  of  the 
stadium,  he  recalled  this  conversation,  and 
did  purchase  his  performance  bond  tlirough 
Reynolds.  He  recalled  thnt  the  approximate 
totU  premium  paid  by  him  is  $73,000.  and 
that  of  this  amount  $10,000  was  a  commis- 
sion to  go  to  Reynolds  and  Baker,  as  he 
understood  that,  , 


Here  mJ.  McLendon  kept  insisting  that 
the  committee  accept  this  telephone  con- 
versation-with  Mr.  McCloskey  and  not 
call  him  ^  a  witness.     The  committee 
refused  a  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis  1  and  other  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  to  have 
Mr.  McCloskey  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  under  oath  as  to  the 
amount   paid   for   this   insurance   bond. 
Tlie  Democratic  membei's  ignored  such 
a   reauest.     Again,   on   the   floor  of  the 
Senate  on  July  27,  after  they  had  filed 
the  report,  I  urged  that  even  at  that  late 
date  they  get  th^s  particular  check  to 
see  if  there  had  been  an  overpayment. 
But   no;   the  committee  said  it  was  not 
interested.     They   had   all   the   answers 
they  wanted,  and  they  did  not  think  I 
could  get  the  check. 

It  was  not  until  September  1  that  I 
made  this  disclosure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  supported  by  the  $109,205.60 
check,  and  afterward,  on  September  10, 
1964.  the  majority  leader  submitted  his 
resolution.  That  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  367,  directed  the  committee 
to  go  back  and  do  its  job  all  over  again 
and  to  reopen  the  hearings. 

I  point  this  out  to  show  the  continuity 
and  to  refute  entirely  the  contention 
that  there  is  any  truth  whatever  in  the 
claim  made  in  this  report  that  the  com- 
mittee had  no  hint  or  intimation  that  a 
question  had  been  raised  about  the 
S73.009  check.  That  question  had  been 
raised  all  over  the  lot  for  weeks  and 
months  prior  thereto,  and  they  ignored 
the  warnings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  This  whitewash  in  the 
Baker  case  has  been  a  most  diabolical, 
clever  scheme  from  the  start.  Not  only 
did  the  conunittee  refuse  to  call  McClos- 
key. so  that  he  could  be  asked  about  the 
ti-ansaction;  the  record  shows  that  com- 
mittee counsel,  Mr.  McLendon,  never 
asked  Reynolds  the  amount  he  billed 
McCloskey  for  the  bond  or  how  much 
McCloskey  paid.  At  the  time  that  ques- 
tion was  asked,  it  was  assumed  that  there 
would  be  a  preliminary  appearance  by 
Don  Reynolds,  and  that  he  would  be  re- 
called in  open  session.  But  that  pro- 
posal was  voted  down.  However,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  record  which  has  been 
made  shows  that  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  McLeiidon  was: 

What  was  the  amoum  of  the  premium? 

It  is  understood  that  the  amount  of 
the  premium  was  $73,000.  What  was  the 
commission?  Some  $10,000.  That  is 
understood.  Very  cleverly  one  might 
have  thought  it  was  the  height  of  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  an  investigating 
lawyer — Mr.  McLendon — to  avoid  ask- 
ing how  much  McCloskey  paid  or  the 
amount  for  wliich  he  was  billed.  It  was 
after  that  testimony  was  presented  be- 
hind closed  doors  that  Mr.  Meehan  and 
Mr.  McLendon  reported  back  that  Mc- 
Closkey said  the  amount  was  $73,000. 
and  that  the  commission  on  the  trans- 
action was  $10,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  That  is  the  amount  shown  by 
the  records  we  had  then.     Later,  when  it 


was  rumored  that  there  was  an  overpay- 
ment, I  asked  the  committee  to  help  to 
obtain  the  check  and  to  call  McCloskey 
to  determine  the  facts.  The  minority 
members  of  the  committee  supported 
that  position,  but  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  flatly  refused  to 
agree  to  do  so.  The  information  would 
not  have  been  available  today  had  I  not 
been  able  to  subsequently  produce  the 
check. 

I  shall  now  discuss  another  point  in 
this  report. 

The  report  refers  several  times  to  a 
great  mystery  and  to  how  I  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  $109,205.60  invoice  sent  by 
Mr.  Reynolds  to  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Based  on  this  report  this  is  a  great 
mystery  and  one  which  certainly  should 
be^  solved.  The  report  is  very  critical  of 
me  for  not  having  told  them  from  what 
source  and  when  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
this  invoice. 

Why  was  it  left  out  of  my  September 
1,  1964,  speech? 

This  was  one  of  their  allegations  of 
evidence  withheld.  Again  I  shall  point 
up  the  sheer  stupidity  of  these  allega- 
tions that  leaked  out  on  this  subject.  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  the  report  it- 
self; then  I  will  prove  its  absurdity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  commencing  to 
quote? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONDALE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  Baker  hear- 
ings was  the  flexibility  of  the  individuals 
responsible  for  conducting  the  hearings. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  the  flexibility 
with  which  the  rules  of  the  game  were 
changed  from  time  to  time  for  a  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  was  not  what  is  good 
for  the  Senate.  The  purpose  was  not 
what  was  good  for  the  people  of  the 
country  to  know.  The  purpose  was. 
What  was  good  for  the  majority,  and 
what  was  good  for  those  who  conducted 
the  investigation. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  at  all 
times  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  investigation  could  never 
be  a  thorough  one  is  demonstrated  by  the 
very  flexibility  of  the  procedure  pursued. 
For  example,  certain  witnesses  took 
the  fifth  amendment.  I  am  personally 
of  the  opinion  that  some  members  of  the 
staff,  and  perhaps  some  members  of  the 
committee,  knew  in  advance  which 
witnesses  would  take  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  which  witnesses  would  not. 
There  was  some  comment  orr  that  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time.  That  left  only 
those  witnesses  who  would  not  take  the 
fifth  amendment. 

In  at  least  two  instances,  witnesses 
whose  testimony  under  questioning 
could  be  damaging  to  Baker  and  to  those 
involved  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
resolution  were  not  called  at  all.  A  tele- 
phone conversation  was  enough  in  one 
case.  Interrogatories  were  enough  in 
another.  The  two  individuals  who  might 
have  supplied  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing testimony  were  not  called  at  all. 

Whenever  the  minority  wanted  to  call 
a  witness,  they  were  voted  down,  usually 
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by  6  to  3.  Whenever  repoi'ts  were  re- 
ceived, the  minority  was  not  advised 
that  there  were  confidential  reports  in 
tliC  file  of  the  case  until  some  later  date. 
Eventually  we  found  out.  or  we  think 
we  found  out.  what  may  have  been  in 
the  file.  Moreover,  when  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  were  not  really 
interested  in  an  all-out  investigation  to 
leak  derogatory  statements  in  the  press 
i.bout  witnesses  or  about  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  this  was  unhesi- 
tatingly done. 

The  committee  veered  around  from 
the  be^^inning.  In  the  case  of  Reynolds. 
for  examijle.  thcie  seemed  to  be  a  time 
when  the  committee  was  most  anxiotis 
to  have  him  testify  in  open  hearings. 
Later  they  did  not  want  to  have  him  tes- 
tify in  open  hearings.  Therefore,  we  had 
a  highly  anomalous  situation  in  which 
one  witness  would  come  in  and  testify  if 
his  testimony  served  the  purpose  of  the 
majority.  Then  they  would  want  an 
open  hearing  following  the  executive 
hearing.  However,  if  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  did  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  majority,  or  proved  embarrassing  in 
some  respects,  there  would  be  a  decision. 
'•Let  us  not  have  an  open  session." 
There  was  no  consistency.  There  was  no 
determination  to  say.  "We  shall  examine 
all  the  witnesses  in  private  hearings,  in 
closed  session.  Then  we  shall  examine 
all  the  witnesses  publicly." 

Instead  of  that,  the  committee  picked 
and  chose  and  decided  which  witnesses 
it  would  hear  ptiblicly  and  which  wit- 
nesses it  would  not  like  to  hear  publicly. 
The  committee  decided  which  investiga- 
tions would  never  be  revealed  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  which  investigation  reports  the 
members  of  the  committee  v.-ere  allowed 
to  read  in  privacy. 

The  committee  majority  staff  greatly 
outnumbered  the  minority  staff,  which 
consisted  of  merely  a  counsel  and  one 
investigator.  The  reports  .submitted  by 
the  majority  consistently  ignored  many 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  investi- 
gation. Finally,  in  the  last  draft  of  the 
report,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
debate  in  the  last  committee  session, 
about  80  percent  of  the  report  consisted 
of  attempts  by  coimseV  for  the  commit- 
tee— if,  in  fact,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact,  he  was  the  operating  draftsman  of 
the  report — to  destroy  the  testimony  of 
Reynolds  or  to  place  the  senior  Senator 
from  Dela-vare  on  trial  for  the  heinous 
oflcnse  of  having  revealed  the  whole 
sktilduggery  in  the  first  place. 

Bobby  Baker  has  dropped  from  the 
role  of  being  star  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  dramatis  per.sonae.  almost  to  being 
an  extra  in  the  cast.  Not  very  much  is 
said  about  Bobby  Baker,  although  what 
i.s  said  is  full  of  pious  platitudes  on  the 
part  of  those  v>ho  made  the  report. 

Various  witnesses  who  might  have  pro- 
duced more  evidence,  had  the  motion  of 
the  minority  prevailed,  were  not  called. 
In  t.he  last  committee  session,  as  is  now 
public  knowledge,  I  moved  that  all  de- 
rogatory references  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!  that 
were  violative  of  the  rules  or  customs  of 
the  Senate  be  stricken.  Rather  than 
permit  that  motion  to  be  debated,  there 


was    a    motion    to    adjourn    which,    of 
course,  is  not  debatable.     Therefore,  if 
and  when  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  meets  again.  I  point  out 
that  the  pending  business  is  my  motion 
to  strike  out  those  derogatory  remarks. 
I  have  a  feehng  that  Senators  on  tiie 
other  side  may  regret  their  unwarranted 
and  shameful  attack  on  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.     I  am  infclined  to 
speculate  that  when  the  committee  does 
finally  meet,  after  it  has  received  its  full 
instructions  from  either  uiside  or  o\it- 
side  of  this  Chamber,  there  v«  ill  probably 
be  a  strong  effort,  and,  of  course,  a  suc- 
cessful one.  to  eliminate  all  references  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  per- 
haps on  the  theor>'  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  been  heard  quite 
a  lot  as  it  is.    Hov.ever,  I  su.'^iect  that 
the  reason  given  v.ill  be  a  higflily  pious 
one.  and  that  the  majority  will  say,  "We 
never  intended  to  impun^n  the  motives  or 
intentions  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware.    Let  us  strike  this  oiit.    Let  us 
not  argue  about  it.   Let  us  agrct  to  knock 
it  out."  I 

They  v.-ill  take  a  new  position. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
the  committee  adopts  a  report  which 
deals  with  things  as  they  haUpened.  or 
v.'hether  we  shall  receive  another  rather 
flatulent  draft  full  of  pompous  titter- 
ances  which  mean  nothing  and  serve  no 
cause  save  the  cause  of  evasion.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  whetheii  the  com- 
mittee will,  at  long  last,  realize  that  it  is 
the  butt  of  humor  of  every  cartoonist  in 
the  country,  the  laughingstock  of  the 
press,  and  surely  the  mcst  8-fmgered. 
24-tocd  production  which  has  ever  been 
spawned  by  a  legislative  body. 

Are  they  tired  of  being  Liiighed  at? 
Are  they  tired  of  being  the  biitt  of  ridi- 
cule and  the  object  of  scorn?  I  Will  they, 
at  long  last,  decide  to  pull  up  their  col- 
lective socks  and  present  a  straightfor- 
ward factual  report?  Will  they  recom- 
mend real  reflection?  Will  they  really 
publicly  do  something  effective  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  of  tlie  people? 
Will  they  exert  any  pressure  to  see  that 
the  majority  and  minority  pajlies  a^ree 
to  set  up  a  Senate  Committee  on  Ethics, 
or  Ethics  and  Standards,  and  see  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  serve  rn  it? 

I  conclude  in  the  tradition  cf  the  soap 
operas:  "Continued  until  tb.e  r.f'xt  meet- 
ing of  the  Rules  Committee.  Wait  and 
see." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-^.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  thank  him  far  his  effort 
to  have  the  remarks  referred  ,o  stricken. 
I  had  been  hoping  he  would  have  been 
successful  in  his  efforts  becai4se  I  do  not 
enjoy  being  forced  to  defend  my  record. 
But  it  is  like  taking  a  dip  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  cold  at  first,  but  once  one  get^s  in  he 
enjoys  the  swim.  Now  that  J  have  got- 
ten in  I  am  gohig  to  enjoy  tearing  this 
report  apart  and  showing  what  a  sham 
it  is.  When  I  am  through  I  shall  have 
shown  who  was  telling  the^  truth  and 
who  was  not.  | 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  dj.scussion  of 
the  $109,000  invoice  Don  Rej-nolds  sent 
to  McCloskey  &  Co.  The  committee 
makes  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  when 
I  made  my  speech  in  September  1964— 


the  first  one — I  did  not  put  the  invoice 
in  the  Record,  but  I  did  release  tlie 
check.  I  did  not  realize  that  tlie  coni- 
miUce  was  interested  in  this  point  until 
I  read  this  report.  I  believe  it  was  about 
tlie  10th  or  11th  of  September  that  I 
put  the  invoice  in  the  Record.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report  there  is  somethiiiLi 
mysterious  about  this  delay.  The  rei)ort 
devotes  five  pages  to  questioning  where 
Wii.Li.iMs  obtained  the  invoice  and  why 
he  did  not  put  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  before.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee report  this  is  the  biggest  mystery 
of  all.  Apparently  they  can  hardly  wait 
to  get  the  answer.  Well,  I  have  the  an- 
swer, but  first  I  want  to  read  from  this 
report  to  show  how  much  emphasis  the 
committee  put  on  the  question  as  to 
where  I  obtained  the  invoice,  I  quoie 
from  page  33  of  the  report: 

In  this  connection  it  Is  important- 
Note  that— it  is  important — 
to  note  th.1t  Reynolds  was  .ipparently  .nfr.iki 
of  the  invoice  he  setit  to  M.Closkcy  for  the 
S109.205  GO,  becau.se  he  either  did  not  give  a 
copy  to  Senator  Wtii  iams  or  tl.e  Senntor  fcr- 
trot  to  put  it  in  the  Concression.m.  Record  ul 
September  1.  1964^ 

Here  the  committee  refers  to  Mr.  Reyn' 
olds  as  being  afraid  or  me  as  havin? 
forgotten  to  ptit  it  in  the  Record.  After 
rcadincT  the  committee's  comments  I  v.-i!l 
explain  when  and  from  what  soiu-ce  I 
obtained  this  invoice,  and  in  fairness  to 
Mr.  Reynolds  he  did  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  where  it  came  from. 

Oh.  the  majority  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  this  invoice.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  members  did  not  ask 
me  about  it  becatise  the  answer  is  so 
simple. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  J.Ir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tlie  Senate  directed 
tlie  Rules  Committee  to  investigate,  and 
they  refused  to  investigate.  They  s.iid. 
■•Jo}iN  Williams  did  not  say." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  re- 
mark is  all  too  true.  Apparently  all  tho 
Rules  Committee  did  was  to  spend  the 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  it  had  for 
the  investigation,  then  sit  back  and  wait 
for  me  to  do  the  job.  I  wi.sh  to  read 
further  from  the  report  about  this  i;i- 
voice.  This  is  a  most  important  point— 
or  at  lea.st  according  to  the  committee  it 
is.  The  com.mittce  devotes  nearly  five 
pa?es  to  dLscu.'^sing  the  point  that  thev 
did  not  know  where  I  got  it:  and  with  al! 
of  their  investigating  staff  they  could  n.ot 
find  out.  Do  not  forget  that  there  were 
former,  present,  and  future  FBI  agents, 
and  hopeful  judges  on  that  staff. 
Let  me  read  further  from  the  report. 

It  has  been  noted  thnt  Senator  Wilik^:^ 
did  not  put  in  the  CoNonF.ssioN.M-  Recprd  tho 
Reynolds'  invoice  to  McCloskey  at  the  time 
he  first  disclosed  this  transaction  In  the  ben- 
ate  on  .September  1,  1964. 

Take  notice  just  how  very  important 
this  point  is.  I  read  further  from  an- 
other part  of  the  report: 

It  wru5  not  until  September  10.  1061,  tl)r;t 
.Senator  Williams  produced  the  Reynolds" 
invoice  to  McCloskey.  It  appenrs  in  the  Con- 
GRE'^sioNAL  Rkcord,  voluHie  110.  part  17.  page 
21312  *    •   •.    It  docs  not  appear  where  .Son- 
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ator  WiLi-iAMS  obtained  a  co^y  ol  the  in-..^ 
voice  but  it  is  .significant  that  he  produced- 
It  only  after  McClo.'^kcy  made  the  public 
s'atcmcnt  that  he  paid  Reynilds  the  exact 
amount  of  Reynolds'  invoice,  nb  more  and  no 
less. 

Having  all  the  resources,  of  the  FBI 
and  the  Rules  Committee  Investigating 
staff,  the  committee  should  not  have 
found  it  so  difficult  to  learn  from 
where  I  obtained  the  invoice.  Frankly, 
if  onlv  they  had  called  tne  I  would 
have  t3ld  them:  or  they  could  have 
read  the  Congression-al  Record,  and  they 
would  have  found  that  it  c^me  from  the 
newspapers.  It  was  printed  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  financial  page  of  the 
Philadelphia  papers.  I  am  sure  it  ap- 
peared in  most  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  So  the  com- 
mittee would  have  saved  much  money  if 
it  had  a.skcd  me.  or  pei-haps  if  it  had  read 
the  newspaper  account.s  they  would  have 
seen  it.  If  tho  committee  members  had 
read  the  Coxgressioval  Rrxono  they 
would  have  found  out  from  where  I  got 
the  invoice,  bccoasc  I  also  put  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's  statement  com.mentiivt  en  die 
check  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  this  in- 
voice or  its  source.  Besides  what  if  there 
had  been — what  difference  would  that 
make?  Or  is  the  committed  more  inter- 
ested in  the  source  of  my  information 
than  in  the  dfx:uments  them.sclvrs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILUIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  there  anything  of 
which  the  Senator  is  aware  which  would 
have  stopped  the  committee  or  the  FBI 
or  any  individual  from  asking  McClos- 
key and  petting  him  to  dell  th;  truth 
about  the  invoice? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  thera  was  no  ob- 
stacle preventing  him  from  telhng  the 
whole  truth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Nor 
was  there  any  reason  wliy  he  should  not 
have  been  called  as  a  witness. 

Any  committee  that  had  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  with  which  to  inves- 
tigate should  have  been  able  to  find  out 
some  answers  themselves.  Here  is  the 
ori.2inal  newspaper  aiticlc.  Yet  the 
CDmmittce  took  five  pa'^es  to  build  up  a 
great  mystery  as  to  how  I  located  a  docu- 
ment that  had  appeared  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  the  country^  This  is  typi- 
cal of  the  rest  of  the  invbstigation  this 
committee  has  done.  Tliey  have  been 
busier  trying  to  build  a  defense  for  the 
accused  than  in  getting  the  facts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  question  might  be 
asked.  Why  did  not  the  ihinority  of  the 
CDmmittee  find  out?  I  teuggest  to  the 
Senate  that  the  minority's  counsel  and 
the  minority's  investigator  were  under 
the  orders  of  the  majority  and  its  group 
of  investigators  and  task,  force;  and  the 
minority  were  permitted  to  investigate 
only  those  things  assigned  to  them  by  the 
majority.  Therefore,  the  minority  had 
no  opportunity  to  go  intd  it.  The  whole 
committee  had  to  take  the  statement  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  and  the 
majority  staff  that  Mr.  McCloskey  had 
been  talked  to  on  the  telephone.  , 


Mr.  WILL.LA.MS  of  Delaware.     That  is 
correct,  if  they  had  wanted  it.  they  could 
have  obtained  it  earlier.     The  fact  is, 
they  did  not  want  the  answers.    Based 
on  this  report  the  majority  did  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  from  where  this  in- 
fomiation   came.     They   treated  it  as  a 
great  mysteiy.     I  merely  took  it  out  of 
the  newspapers,  commented  on  it  in  the 
Congressional    Record,    and    made    no 
bones  about  it.     Anybody   v,ho  wanted 
to  know  which  paper  it  appeared  in  could 
have  asked  me — or  read  the  Record — or 
better  still,  they  could  have  asked  Mr. 
McCloskey.    If    this   is   an   example   of 
the  r  talents  it  is  little  wonder  they  did 
not  find  anything  else  wrong  with  Mr. 
Baker.     Here  is  something  ri.crht  under 
thc.r  noses:  yet  they  made  a  wholesale 
investi^'aticn  and  still  d'd  not  find  it  even 
though  it  had  appeared  in  all  the  papers. 
Truthfully.    I    think    the    committee 
knows  better.     They  know  the  source  of 
Ib.is  invo.ce.     They  just  want  to  create 
the  im';res.?ion  that  someone  was  hold'ng 
b:ick  some  evidence.    Just  why  anyone 
v.ould    ever    consider    holding    evidence 
from  tliis  committee  is  something  I  can- 
not understand.     Just  give  them  the  evi- 
dence for  they  will  not  use  it  anyway  un- 
less they  are  forced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  This  was  after  the  ma- 
jority voted  solidly  not  to  call  Mr.  Mc- 
Clo.skcy  as  a  witness.  The  motion  was 
m.ide  by  the  minority,  and  McCloskey, 
under  the  written  rules,  should  have  been 
called.  There  should  not  have  been  any 
difficulty  at  all.  Yet,  in  violation  of  the 
rules  and  in  violation  of  every  tradition 
of  the  Senate,  they  refu.sed  to  call  Mc- 
C!o.-kcy. 

Now.  as  tlie  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
th(  y  wrste  the  taxpayers'  money  arbiuig 
pa^'c  after  pa^e  about  "If  it  only  had 
known  som.:thing,"  v,-hen  they  closed 
their  ears  to  any  testimony  that  was  em- 
bo  rras-sing  to  the  politically  powerful  and 
refused  to  call  witnesses  requested  by  the 
minoritv. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes: 
and  their  anxiety  as  to  where  I  got  the 
information  from  is  only  a  smokescreen. 
Of  course,  if  they  ever  found  out  the 
identification  of  a  real  source  of  infor- 
mation they  would  really  throw  the  book 
at  that  individual. 

But  I  can  assure  them  that  unless  I 
waiU  them  to  know  the  identity  of  a  real 
source  they  will  never  pet  it. 

I  now  wish  to  in\ite  attention  to 
another  point,  but  will  yield  finst  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  majority  on  the  committee  would  let 
itself  in  for  this  ridiculous  series  of  mis- 
takes, in  backing  and  filling,  and  chang- 
ing the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game, 
unless  some  mastemiind  were  guiding 
them. 

I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  know  who 
the  mastermind  is,  but  it  does  require 
stringpulling.     It  does  take  some  kind 

of 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Arm 
twisting. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Arm  twisting,  and  a 
series  of  conferences  back  and  forth,  do- 
ing one  thing  today  and  doing  the  op- 
posite tomorrow.  No  one  is  gbing  to  do 
one  thing  today  and  another  thing  to- 
morrow, unless  someone  else  is  saying  to 
him,  "You  do  it."  because  it  runs  counter 
to  ordinary  horsesense.  which  every 
Senator  possesses  100  percent,  or  at  least 
50  percent. 

I  admit  that  I  am  really  very  much 
puzzled  as  to  how  any  committee  ever  got 
itself  into  this  kind  of  mess,  and  why  the 
committee  cannot  find  some  way  to  get 
out  of  the  mess.  But,  so  long  as  they 
wish  to  stay  in  the  mess,  as  Senators  we 
are  left  to  seek  to  puzzle  out  the  solution. 
To  me,  the  whole  situation  is  like  a 
man  milking  a  cow.  He  believes  that  he 
is  through  and  takes  the  pail  away,  when 
he  notices  that  the  cow  is  not  through, 
so  he  rushes  back  with  the  pail.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  we  in  the  minority  are 
going  to  have  to  lay  down  ankextra  pail 
and  rush  back,  after  we  beliere  that  the 
cow  has  finished  "giving  down,"  as  the 
saying  goes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  in 
this  report  that  is  interesting  upon  which 
I  need  to  comment. 

For  example,  much  is  made  of  the 
S109,0C0  check,  and  the  date  and  source 
of  its  being  obtained.  Based  on  this  re- 
port the  committee  insists  they  had 
neither  a  hint  nor  an  intimation  of  any 
overpayment  prior  to  my  September  1, 
1964  speech.  I  will  show  the  inaccuracies 
of  this  claim. 

All  of  the  accusations  and  insinuations 
I  am  going  to  answer.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  say  they  are  not  true.  I  am 
going  to  document  with  dates  and  ex- 
hibits to  prove  my  statement.  I  v.-ill 
document  the  record  point  by -point  as 
we  proceed  because  it  is  very  important 
to  me  that  we  not  leave  these  innuendoes 
hanging. 

Likewise,  if  later  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  reco\  er  their  nerve 
enough  to  face  me  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  will  be  here  waiting — and  I 
can  assure  them  I  will  not  remain  silent 
to  their  questions  or  comments. 

Yes.  if  there  are  many  other  phases 
of  the  report  which  need  full,  frank,  and 
complete  discussion,  I  assure  all  Sen- 
ators that  they  are  going  to  get  exactly 
that  in  the  days  ahead.  As  one  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  has  tried  to  keep  this 
investigation  on  the  proper  track,  I  am 
determined  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
whitewashed  while  I  remain  silent.  In 
fact.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Baker  case 
could  be  covered  up  even  if  they  wish  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  rug 
in  Washington  big  enough  to  cover  it  up. 
Therefore,  I  shall  conclude  tonight 
and  only  say — I  will  be  back  later.  I 
realize  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  wish  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  proceed 
with  its  business.  There  are  many  more 
angles  to  this  controversy  which  will 
be  brought  to  light  and  continued  at  a 
later  date. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said,  we  will  now  close  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  are  more  and 
more  interesting  developments  to  follow. 


5s- 
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INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
cf  the  bill  (H.R.  6767)  making  appropria- 
tio:is  for  Ihe  Department  of  Interior  and 
rclcited  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pm-poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  10  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engro.ss- 
nient  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Amendments,  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  our  ac- 
tion today  in  giving  final  approval  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  ^ill,  the  Senate 
has.  I  believe,  adopted  a  progressive  and 
positive  appro.',  ch  to  the  further  preser- 
vation and  development  of  a  large  share 
of  the  natural  re.sources  in  the  West. 

I  would  note  that  this  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $19  million  for  soil  and  water- 
.shed  management  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  West.  This  sum  will  provide  impetus 
to  a  vitally  important  program  of  halt- 
ing the  erosion  of  our  soil  and  the  waste 
of  our  precious  water  resources.  It  will 
also  begin  a  restoration  of  these  resources 
G3  well  as  the  program  of  eliminating 
abuse. 

As  far  as  my  State  of  Wyoming  is  con- 
cerned, this  bill  provides  8188,000  for 
cor.3truction  at  the  Saratoga  Fi.sh  Hatch- 
e:T  and  $60,000  for  a  badly  needed  study 
of  elk  management  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  LaboratoiT  at 
Laramie.  Also  in  this  bill  are  funds 
which  will  allow  us  to  continue  our 
predator  control  program  on  a  realistic 
ba.sis  and  to  proceed  with  other  devel- 
opment programs  for  additional  recrea- 
tional and  anrricultural  benefits  through- 
out the  public  lands  of  Wyoming.     And, 

Mr.  President.  I  should  note  that  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  almost  one-half 
federally  owned. 

Particularly  I  wish  to  note  that  this 
budget  contains  the  initial  appropria- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  Big  Horn 

Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  which 
will  provide  unlimited  recreational  op- 
portunities in  an  extremely  scenic  area 
where  the  high  plains  meet  the  moun- 
tains. The  development  of  this  recrea- 
tion area  is  another  indication  that  we 
are  making  progress  in  our  attempts  to 
kepp  our  development  of  the  scenic  and 
rocreational  potential  of  our  Nation 
ahead  of  the  rapidly  increasing  demands 
of  an  expanding  and  affluent  popula- 
tion. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  rep- 
resents positive,  constructive,  and  timely 
action  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  nat- 


ural resources  and  to  fulfill  the  Federal 
obligations  to  those  areas  in  which  it 
is  one  of  the  dominant  landholders. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  action 
of  the  committee  which  I  want  briefly 
to  note  is  its  inclusion  of  land  &nd  water 
conservation  funds  to  acquire  the  mag- 
nificent Sylvania  tract  in  the  western- 
most part  of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 
This  action  was  rccommcndQd  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  This  was  approved  by 
the  Budget  Bureau;  both  tlie  Interior 
and  Agriculture  Departments  support  it 
without  reservation. 

As  the  committee  notes,  if  the  tract 
is  not  purchased  now,  in  all  probability 
there  will  not  be  another  chalice.  I  do 
hope  this  item  can  be  retaiiU-d  in  the 
conference. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  Senators  are  strcan:iing  into  the 
Chamber,  I  ask  unanimous  coiv;cnt  to 
lay  aside  the  pending  business  and  turn 
to  Calendar  No.  232  and  consider  three 
items  in  sequence.  They  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  and  are  ready  for 
action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  ?«Iontana?  The  Chair  hoars  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIRING  OR  RENTING  PROPERTY 
FROM  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  FOR- 
EST SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1689)  to  amend  paragraph  ia>  of 
the  act  of  Alarch  4,  1913,  as  amended  by 
tlie  act  of  January  31,  1931,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  tin  amend- 
m.ent  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"thei'eby",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  agn:regate  amount  to  be 
paid  pennanent  employees  tnder  au- 
thorization of  this  sub.¥.cction,  exclusive 
of  obligations  occasioned  by  fire  emer- 
gencies, shall  not  exceed  $20. COO  in  any 
one  year.";  so  as  to  make  tha  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ai^d  Hourc  of 
Rcpyescnlatives  cf  the  Unitcdi  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  ar."erihlcd,  Tliat  para- 
grnph  (a»  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  as 
emended  by  the  Act  of  Janu;iry  Bl.  1031  (16 
TJ.S.C.  502).  Is  amended  to  re;;d  as  follous: 
"(ai  Ta  hire  or  rent  property  Irfrn  employ- 
ees of  the  Forest  Service  for  tlieti^e  of  that 
Ser\ice.  whenever  the  public  interest  will  be 
promoted  thereby:  Provided,  Tlj.'it  the  ag- 
gregate amount  to  be  p.Tld  '  permanent 
employees  \nid'''r  authorization  of  this  sub- 
section, exclusive  of  oolisrations  occasioned 
by  fire  emergencies,  shall  not  e-xCecd  $20,000 
in  any  one  year." 

I.lr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
what  is  the  subject  matter  of  fine  bill?  I 
cannot  fathom  it  from  tlie  numbers  being 
read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Th.e  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  is  to  remove  the  casting  pro- 
hibition against  renting  sucii  property  for 
use  by  the  Forest  Service  by  an  employee 
from  whom  it  is  rented,  and  to  increase 
the  ma.ximum  rental. 

Mr.  inCKENXOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana  fur  hiB  explana- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
ti.nie,  and  pas.sfd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  243) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  i689i, 
to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of  the  act  of  March 
4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  January  31, 
1931  (16  U.S.C.  502),  having  considered"  the 
same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation 
tliut  it   do  pass   with  an  amendment. 

Tills  bill,  with  the  committee  amendment, 
would  ranend  the  law  authorizing  the  Forest 
Service  to  rent  property  needed  by  it  from  its 
employees  whenever  the  public  interest  %-ill 
be  promoted  thereby  so  as  to — 

( 1 )  Remove  the  existing  prohibition 
against  renting  such  property  for  use  by 
the  employee  from  whom  it  Ls  rented,  and 

(2)  Increase  the  maximum  total  rentals 
which  may  be  paid  to  all  permanent  em- 
ployees in  any  one  vear  from  .J3.000  to  $'J0,- 
000. 

This  legislation  was  rcque.-tcd  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculfure.  In  certain  situa- 
tions, such  as  those  where  there  is  only 
occasional  need  for  the  property.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  th.e  Government  to  rent  prop- 
erty from  its  cniiJloyees.  At  isolated  poet;, 
the  en-.ployee  who  is  to  vise  the  property  may 
be  the  only  one  who  has  such  property  avail- 
able for  rent,  and  may  also  be  the  only  em- 
ployee available  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  the  property  is  to  be  used.  In  addi- 
tion, some  property,  such  as  horses,  may  tie 
safe  only  if  used  by  owner,  or  may  be  of 
such  type  that  the  owner  is  unwilling  ti 
rent  it  for  use  of  another.  The  $3,GG0  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  to  be  paid  all  permn- 
n^nc  employees  in  any  year  was  established 
in  1331  and  is  no  longer  adeq\iatc. 

Tl.e  bill,  as  introduced,  would  have  re- 
n-!oved  the  S3,000  limitation  completely.  The 
committee  has  recommended  an  amendment 
to  incre.i^e  the  limit  to  5j20,000  rather  than 
rciviove  it. 
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V.\LIDA1E  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS 
MADE  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
FOREST    SERVICE 

The  bill  *H.R.  G691)  to  validate  cer- 
tain payments  made  to  employees  of  the 
Forest  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  rcadincT,  read  the  third  time,  ar.d 
pnssod. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RncorD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  244 > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  th? 
bill. 

There  beiiir;  no  objection,  the  excoipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agrictilture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  wris  referred  the  bill  (H.R- 
6G91 )  ,  to  validate  certain  payments  made  fo 
employees  of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  De- 
pariment  of  Agriculture,  having  considered 
the  same,  repoit  thereon  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  do  pass  without  amendment. 

ThLs  bill  would  validate  overpayments 
made  tlirough  mistakes  to  southwestern  fire- 
fighter crewniembers  in  1961,  19C2,  and  1963. 


overpayments  were  made  in  1.421  cases  total- 
i^ic  $32,472.  Tlie  average  overpayment  Is 
«,'w  85  but  actual  overpayments  range  from 
IT'lQ  to  J99.84.  A  great  niAny  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  overpayments  were  made  were 
Trdims  identified  only  by  name,  tribe,  and 
crew  number.  Collection  would  be  difficult 
•id  costly;  and  the  Forest  Service  estimates 
"that  it  would  be  unlikely  that  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  overpayment  could  be  re- 
covered. The  Forest  Service  has  now  estab- 
lis'-ed  a  uniform  wa^e  rate.  chaUL-ed  travel 
instructions,  and  required  the  use  of  a  .simple 
uu'form  sv.sU>m  of  job  titles;  and  the  Comp- 
trol'cr  General  has  advised  th.it  he  will  eval- 
luite  the  adcqu.icy  of  tlie  control  measures 
in  future  reviews. 
The  overpayments  were  as  follows: 
(it  $27,044.53  was  overpaid  to  1,004  fire- 
fighters in  lOCl  because  Arizona  wage  rates 
^ere  inadvertently  paid  to  fircnghtcrs  from 
New  Me.^ico  (instead  of  New  Mc:dco  wa;:;e 
r.itcs  which  were  20  cents  lower) .  Firefight- 
ers from  l>oth  St.itcs  worked,  slept,  and  ate 
together  and  were  mist,akcnly  p.iiU  from  the 
same  wa^e  rate  tables. 

(2)  §3,211.07  was  inadvertently  overpaid  to 
349  firefighters  for  traveltime  in  excess  of 
8  hours  durinc  a  24-hour  period.  Travel  in 
trucks  is  paid"  as  worktlme  and  firct-.gntcrs 
are  u.sually  moved  from  camps  in  trucks. 
Firefighters  moved  from  camp  in  Greyhound 
buses'were  inadvertently  paid  for  worktime 
Instead  of  traveltime.  In  another  case  69 
Zunl  Indians  were  allowed  travel  pay  for 
transportation  from  Gallup,  rather  than  from 
Zunl.  as  It  should  have  been. 

(3)  $1,403.70  was  overp  lid  to  C4  firefighters 
through  failure  to  t^ike  proper  account  of  re- 
gionar  differences  in  Job  definitions. 

(4)  $12.44  was  overpaid  to  four  firefighters 
as  a  result  of  using  the  wrong  wage  rate. 


NATIONAL    TECHNICAL    INSTITUTE 
-      FOR  THE  DEAJP  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.«:ider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7031)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  our  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man in  support  of  H.R.  7031,  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Act.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  to  be  complimented  for  his 
foresight  and  thought  in  authoring  this 
measure  which,  when  enacted  into  law, 
will  play  a  major  role  in  bringing  mean- 
in?  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of  deaf 
young  people  and  helping  them  to  be- 
come constructive  and  useful  citizens  in 
their  communities. 

H.R.  7031  is  a  worthwhile,  construc- 
tive, and  much-needed  measure.  But  it 
is  only  a  flrst  step  in  what  hopefully 
could  be  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
program  in  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  normal  hearing::. 

I  make  particular  rcfererce  to  the 
recommendations  submitted  in  February 
of  this  year  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  its  re- 
port, -Education  of  the  De&f."  This  Ad- 
visory Committee,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  March  1964,  is  composed  of  a  panel 
of  10  distinguished  citizens  headed  by 
Dr.  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  and  for- 
merly a  distinguished  official  of  the  Office 
of  Education  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 
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As  pointed  out  In  the  committee  report 
on  the  pending  bill,  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
merit  immediate  attention  so  that,  where 
feasible,  legislation  might  be  enacted,  or 
appropriate  administrative  action  under- 
taken. The  committee  has  urged  the 
Seci-etary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  soon  "make  available  his 
analysis  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  re- 
port, and  to  include  with  his  analysis  a 
summary  of  the  administrative  actions 
to  be  taken  and  legislative  proposals  to 
be  .sujjported  in  the  general  area  covered 
by  the  'Report  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf  .=  " 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  upon 
further  deliberation,  on  recommenda- 
tions by  ilie  Advisory  Committee,  it  may 
be  seen  fit  by  Congress  to  modify  them. 
However,  the  recommendations  are  of 
sufficient  import  to  the  200,000  to  250,- 
000  Americans  who  are  deaf,  that  their 
consideration  and  action  upon  them, 
v.-here  appropriate,  should  not  be  de- 
layed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
sumniai-y  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf. 

There  bein-t  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Advisory  Committee  recommended: 

PLANNING 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited  States 
be  requested  to  authorize  the  appropriation 

■  of  funds  for  a  program  of  jilanning  grants 
to  the  States,  simUar  to  the  program  of  men- 
tal retardation  planning  grants,  to  be  used 
to  assist  and  encourage  the  States  to  develop 
individual  State  plan--  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  A  part  of  the  funds  thus  appro- 
priated should  be  reserved  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  facilitate  regional  and 
interstate  planning. 

2.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
convene  a  national  conference  of  Federal, 
suite,  and  local  governmental  and  profes- 
sional leadership  to  consider  effective  ways 
to  encouriige  the  development  of  State  plans 
for  the  organization  of  educational  and  aux- 
iliary services  for  the  deaf. 

POSTSECOND.^RY    EDUCATION 

1.  That  the  Office  of  rducation  inaugu- 
rate a  5-  to  10-year  demonstration  program 
involving  the  establishment  of  special  facul- 
tative services  for  deaf  students  at  cooper- 
ating colleges  and  universities  througliout 
the  country  designed  to  enhance  the  Ukell- 
hood  of  academic  success  of  deaf  students 
therein.  Emphasis  in  the  program  should 
be  initially  on  fields  of  study  not  generally 
available  to  deaf  students,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  and  the  professions,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculums. 

2.  That  a  similar  demonstration  program 
'be  undertaken  at  a  number  of  junior  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  which  are  des- 
ignated as  "area  vocational  education 
schools"  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Emph.osis  in  selection  should  be  placed  on 
those  institutions  serving  areas  in  which 
substantial  numbers  of  deaf  students  are  to 
be  found,  but  where  no  residential  voca- 
tional education  schools  are  contemplated 
under  section  14  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

3.  That  similar  facultative  services  for 
deaf  students  be  provided  on  a  continuing 
basis  in  the  residential  vocational  education 
schools    approved    by   the   Commissioner    of 


Education  under  section  14  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  that  sufficient 
funds  be  included  to  finance  them. 

4.  That  the  Office  of  Education  consider 
in  the  light  of  its  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  foregoing  demonstration  programs 
whether  the  vocational  and  advanced  tech- 
nical educational  requirements  of  deaf  stu- 
dents are  being  adequately  met,  or  whether 
there  Is  a  need  for  federally  supported 
regional  vocational  education  schools  and  a 
natioui.l  technical  institute  exclusively  for 
the  deaf. 

5.  That  the  Office  of  Edticatioa  prepare, 
distribute,  and  publicize  informational  ma- 
terials dpsigiicd  to  stimulate  through  Stale 
adult  education  programs  the  offering  of 
chesses  for  the  aciult  deaf;  and  that  State 
educational  authorities  seek  the,  participa- 
tion of  organized  groups  of  adtUt  deaf  and 
tiicir  leaders  in  initiating  such  T^rograms. 

GALLAUDET    COLLEGE 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  continue 
to  support  Gallaudet  College  in  its  efforts  to 
maintain  and  improve  its  status  as  a  liberal 
arts  college  to  serve  the  Nation's  deaf. 

2.  That  the  budget  of  Gallaudet  College  be 
increased  in  support  of  the  following  meas- 
ures: (a)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  course 
ofTerings  In  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
social  sciences  to  make  possible  a^wider  range 
of  elcctives;  (b>  a  program  of  orientation 
that  will  permit  n^w  faculty  members,  at 
full  pay,  to  devote  at  least  3  months  to 
achieving  a  deejxr  understanding  of  the  edu- 
cational aeprivation  which  the  students  have 
inevitably  .suffered  because  of  their  handi- 
cap, and  to  learning  effective  communica- 
tion with  the  deaf;  and  (c)  a  libeilallzed  leave 
policy  to  encourage  faculty  members  to  pur- 
sue programs  leading  to  the  doctoral  degree. 

3.  That  any  plans  for  futur*  growth  of 
Gallaudet  take  into  account  the  possibility 
of  more  deaf  students  studying  in  colleges 
for  the  hearing,  with  special  help;  and  that, 
particularly  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  postsecondary 
education  of  the  deaf  are  accepted  and  put 
into  practice,  the  college  authorities  proceed 
with  particular  caution  in  expansion  plan- 
ning until  the  recommended  demonstra- 
tion program  has  been  evaluated,  possibly 
raising  its  admission  standards  somewhat  as 
a  control  on  application  pressures  if  they  de- 
velop in  the  meantime. 

4.  That  Public  Law  420,  83d  Congress,  be 
amended  to  increase  the  number  on  the 
board  of  directors  to  20,  that  the  board  seek 
to  elect  new  members  from  a  broader  geo- 
graphical base,  that  all  board  members  serve 
for  fixed  terms  of  perhaps  5  years,  that  the 
board  strive  to  Increase  alumni  representa- 
tion, and  that  the  president  of  the  college 
should  serve  as  an  ex  officio,  nonvoting  mem- 
ber of  the  policymaking  board. 

FEDERAL     ACTIVITIES 

1.  That  a  continuing  national  advisory 
committee  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

2.  That  assistance  be  provided  tx>  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
carrying  out  liis  responsibilities  Ibr  the  co- 
ordination of  the  several  educational  and 
related  program  activities  that  have  bearing 
upon  the  education  of  the  deaf,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  It  is  recommended 
that  there  be  within  the  Office  of  tlie  Secre- 
tary a  position  recognized  as  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

RESEAHCH 
1.  That  the  Division  of  H.andicapped  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development,  Office  of  Education, 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  the  central  point 
of  focus  and  planning  for  Federal  research 
efforts  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
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2.  That  a  panel  be  convened  to  develop  a 
proposed  program  of  comprehensive  research 
into  the  problems  of  education  of  ttie  deaf; 
and  that,  subject  to  the  panel's  concurrence, 
such  proposal  contemplate  major  emphasis 
on  programmatic  research  utilizing  a  broad 
mtiltidisciplinary  approach,  and  involving 
support  of  two  or  more  research  centers,  pref- 
erably in  imiversity  settings. 

3.  That  the  panel  be  furnished,  for  the 
above  purpose,  necessary  full-time  staff  as- 
signed to  sole  responsibility  of  serving  the 
panel  in  its  initial  identification  and  plan- 
ning endeavors:  and  that  funds  be  made 
available  to  the  panel  to  permit  It  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  consultants  as  It  deems  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

4.  That  the  panel  invite  the  cooperation 
of  other  elements  of  the  Department  which 
support  resoarch  related  to  or  in  the  edtica- 
tion  of  the  deaf. 

5.  That  the  panel  take  note  of  the  several 
t:nmet  research  needs  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  in  developing  its  plan. 

6.  That  the  proposed  program  developed 
by  the  panel  not  be  constrained  by  budget- 
ary considerations,  but  that  it  represent  the 
com'oined  judgment  of  the  panel  on  the  scope 
and  emphasis  of  the  program  and  on  the 
level  of  effort;  needed;  and  that  it  be  phased 

in  accordance  with  the  probable  increase  in 
competent  researcli  personnel  attracted  to 
the  field. 

7.  That  the  panel  specifically  consider  the 
desirability  of  a  program  of  research  and 
fellowship  grants,  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  as  a  method  of  attracting  competent 
young  people  to  the  area  of  research  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a5k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  245),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
aji  agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operation  of  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  residential  facility  for 
pcst.'^econdary  technical  training  and  edtica- 
tion  for  persons  who  are  deaf  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  successful  employment.  A 
12-member  National  Advisory  Baard  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  to  review  proposals  from  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  desire 
such  an  institute,  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  such  proposals, 
and  to  make  such  other  recommendations 
concerning  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  National  Technical  Institute  as  may 
be  appropriate.  The  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
would  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board. 

MEED    FOR    THE    LEGI:LATION 

There  are  approximately  3,000  deaf  stu- 
dent.s  above  the  age  of  16  who  leave  or  grad- 
uate from  State  and  local  schools  and  classes 
for  the  deaf  each  year.  A  large  number  have 
indicated  their  intense  interest  and  desire  for 
ftirther  educational  opportunities.  Dr. 
Leonard  M.  Elstad,  president  of  GaUaudet 
College,  the  only  institution  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  in  his  testi- 
mony    reported     that     over     600     student 


applications  were  received  and  reviewed  tliis 
year.  He  reported  that  275  of  these  studento 
will  be  admitted  in  September  1965. 

The  other  325  students  who  could  not  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college,  by 
the  very  act  of  submitting  an  application 
expressed  their  desire  for  further  education. 
This  number  coupled  with  some  75  to  100 
.  annual  withdrawals  from  the  college  at 
various  levels  from  freshmen  to  seniors,  in 
addition  to  numerous  other  deaf  person.? 
among  the  unemployed  or  undorcmploycd 
who  desire  furtlier  training,  indicates  that 
weU  over  400  students  each  year  wou:d  be 
eligible  for  a  program  that  could  be  cffercd 
in  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Dciif. 

The  recent  report  on  the  "Education  of 
the  Deaf  prepared  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Denf  In  19C4, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Hetilth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  stated  that  "Jue-sixths 
Of  our  deaf  adults  week  in  manual  Jobs  as 

contrasted  to  only  one-half  of  our  hear- 
ing population."  If  the  door  to  further  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  not  ope;ied  for  the 
group  who  could  not  bo  admitted  to  GaUau- 
det College,  including  otlier  qualified  stu- 
dents, they  have  almost  no  other  alternative 
than  to  join  the  rank.s  of  the  lionskilled 
labor  force. 

Population  and  enrollnieUt 
The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
there  are  37,000  school-age  seriou.'jiy  liearing 
impaired  children  in  our  country;  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Annals  of  tlie  t)eaf  (Jan- 
uary issue.  1965),  E3  public  and  private  resi- 
dential schools  are  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 18,400  deaf  students.  About  12.300 
attend  355  public  and  private  special  day 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  6,000  additional  students  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  are  either  in  public  school  classes  that 
do  not  provide  necessary  special  education 
services  for  these  cl:iildren  or  thai'  are  not 
in  school  at  all. 

Special  problems  in    education   o}    the   deaf 

Dr.  S.  Richard  Silverman,  direc:or  of  the 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  professor 
of  audiology  at  Washington  Univcrpity  Medi- 
cal School  in  St.  Louis,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  April  27. 
1965,  described  the  educational  problems 
brought  about  by  severe  hearing  Impairmfnt. 
A  portion  of  this  statement  was  as  follows: 

"For  the  persons  v.-e  are  here  concerned 
with,  the  essential  and  primary  channel  for 
receiving  the  acoustic  symbols  we  oall  speech 
is  either  absent  or  severely  restricted.  All 
the  skills  of  communication  that  flcpcnd  on 
learning  over  this  channel  are  adversely  af- 
fected. From  Infancy  to  er-rly  school  age. 
the  chief  mode  of  communication  for  the 
norma!  hearing  child  is  auditory.  The  child 
hears  and  learns  to  talk  from  what  he  hears. 
Furthermore,  he  not  only  lonrns  how  to 
communicate;  he  also  le  irns  what  to  com- 
municate. For  a  child  wiio  does  not  have 
the  dally  experience  of  listr-ning  to  language, 
its  acquisition  Is  Indeed  difTicult,  if  not  im- 
possible for  some,  even  with  instruction. 
*  •  *  the  teacher  is  confronted  with  the 
task  of  communicating  language  to  a  child 
in  the  absence  of  the  sensory  system  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  for  its  acquisition. 

"The  educator,  therefore,  must  eeek  ways 
to  manipulate  information  so  tliat  it  can  be 
tranfmitted  over  whatever  sensory  system  or 
combination  of  systems  are  available — such 
as  vision,  totich,  and  residual  hearing.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  concerned  tibout  the 
content  of  what  wo  communicate-— language 
and  subject  matter,  as  it  Is  influenced  by 
the  demands  of  society  and  the  child 
him.self .'' 

A  young  child  who  has  a  substantial  or 
total  hearing  loss,  acquired  at  bifth  or  be- 
fore the  normal   age  for  learning,  language 


through  hearing,  has  a  serious  educational 
handicap.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  b- 
educators  of  the  deaf  to  accelerate  the  ac"- 
quisition  of  reading,  language,  and  ccmtnu- 
nic.ition  skills  by  deaf  children.  For  the  mot 
part,  the  objective  has  b?en  to  taach  the 
basic  language  and  communication  skills 
well  enough  at  the  elementary  level  so  that 
these  children  could  go  on  with  their  educa- 
tion or  further  vocational  training  in  cur 
colleges,  universities,  and  vocational  tralr.l 
ing  facilities  for  normal  hearing  students.' 

Philosophically,  this  goal  would  appear 
t-o  be  a  reasonable  one.  Many  educators  l\ave 
been  convinced  that  this  kind  of  preparation 
is  the  be?t  way  for  the  deaf  child  to  become 
a  full  participant  socially  and  economically 
in  a  hearing  world.  Numerous  individual 
success  stories  can  be  and  have  been  pro. 
duccd  to  support  this  theory.  However,  the 
facts  reveal  that  for  the  general  deaf  popula- 
tion this  has  not  been  achieved. 

Most  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  offer 
programs  that  provide  for  the  equivalent  of 
an  eighth  grade  education.  Very  few  of  the 
spccl.ilizcd  day  school  programs  go  beyond 
this  level.  Students  desiring  more  than  this 
are  expected  to  enr3ll  In  regular  high  school 
and  other  vocational  schools  for  the  hearing. 
This  1.=;  a  commendable  objective  and  Its  prac- 
tice siiould  be  encouraged  wherever  and 
whenever  possible.  However,  because  of  the 
serious  communication  problem  Involved,  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  these  children 
can  really  communicate  well  enough  to  do 
this. 

A      N,\TIOMAL      TECHNICAL      IMSTITtTTE      FOR     THE 
DEAF 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  would,  by  providing 
a  broad  flexible  curriculum,  be  able  to  meet 
the  many  and  varied  special  needs  of  able 
young  deaf  adulus  who  seek  the  opportunity 
for  further  education  and  training.  Ade"- 
quatcly  trained  st;.ff  members,  who  are  re- 
pourccful,  flexible,  and  imaginative  would 
be  required  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
technical  training  program. 

Size  of  the  Institute 

Since  the  estimates  that  have  been  made 
regarding  the  number  of  students  who  would 
be  able  to  protit  from  a  specialized  program 
indicate  that  at  least  400  students  each  year 
could  qualify  for  enrollment,  provision 
siiouid  be  made  initially  to  enroll  at  least 
200  students  each  year  with  adequate  plan- 
ning for  necessary  future  expansion.  The 
special  needs  of  individual  students  for  pro- 
gram planning  purposes  wovild  be  determined 
following  complete  physical,  psychologlc.il, 
audiological  evaluations,  and  a  program  of 
orientation  and  guidance  counseling.  The 
goals  established  for  seme  students  could  be 
accomplished  in  1  year.  The  objectives  for 
others  m.ight  reciuire  2,  3,  or  even  4  years  to 
complete. 

Program  ohjrrtil'CS 

Tlie  principal  objective  of  the  Institute 
-should  be  the  employment  of  the  student 
upon  completion  of  a  preseribcd  education.al 
and  training  program.  The  en\iro!iment  of 
the  school.  V.\e  curriculum,  and  gcner.il  liv- 
ing conditions,  along  v.-iih  health  a'-d  recrea- 
tional services,  should  be  designed  to  iielp 
the  student  achieve  a  hlr-h  decree  of  per  ami 
development  and  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. The  educational  and  training  pro- 
pram  should  bo  supplemented  by  varied  civic 
and  social  group  activities  to  provide  the 
proper  environment  for  developing  concepts 
of  responsible  citizenship  and  social 
competence. 

The  focus  of  effort  of  the  entire  faculty 
on  behalf  of  the  students  attending  the  In- 
stitute should  be  directed  toward  the  goals 
of  successful  employment  and  preparation 
for  full  participation  in  community  living. 
Location 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  should  be  located  in  a  large  metropoli- 
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.,n  industrial  area  so  that  it  could  be  de- 
siened  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  deal 
vouth  from  any  community  in  the  Nation. 
X-ie  area  Should  also  have  a  wide  variety 
r--  nationally  representative  types  of  indus- 
t-'.-iractivities  in  order  to  make  It  possible 
''-'t  the  student  to  return  to  his  home  for 
eventual  emplovment.  The  Institute  should 
be  aifih-'ted  with  a  major  university  for  the 
administration  of  its  program.  This  would 
facilitate  securing  the  medical,  a.udiologlcal, 
ncychological,  and  psychiatric  services  needed 
to  supplement  appropriate  guidance  and 
counseling  services  provided  by  the  staff  of 
t'-e  Institute. 

"ihe  community  where  the  Institute  is  lo- 
c-ed  should  be  a'ble  to  offer  a  variety  of  op- 
pcramuies  for  training  and  experience  in  a 
^ide  range  of  modern  industrial  settings. 
Tne  ommunity  should  be  one  that  would 
generallv  be  receptive  to  a  program  of  this 
E.iUire  "and  be  sympathetic  witli 
seeds  of  the  deaf. 

Curriculum 
Tne  curriculum  of  the  institute  should  be 
ven-  flexible  so  as  to  permit  a  variety  of 
adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students  without  the  absolute  necessity  to 
conform  to  traditional  accreditation  stand- 
ards, such  as  course  credits,  fixed  period 
sclied-aling  and  other  cvin-iculum  restric- 
tions. Courses  of  study  should  be  available 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  attending  the 
Institute.  Upon  sticcessful  completion  of 
a  prescribed  curriculum,  each  student 
should  receive  a  certificate  or  other  formal 
rfcogniticn  tliat  would  attest  to  what  has 
been  accomplisl:ied.  The  stiumards  and  qual- 
ity o;  training  offered  in  all  are.os  will  have 
to  be  high  enough  to  meet  the  usual  require- 
ments as  recommended  by  labor,  industry, 
.ir-d  professional  a.ssociations,  including  cer- 
tifying and  licensing  agencies. 

The  program  oilered  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  a  basic  or  preparatory  ctir- 
ricuhim  of  a  remedial  nature  in  such  sub- 
jects as  English,  reading,  science,  and  mathe- 
miulcs  as  may  be  required  to  prepare  deaf 
students  to  take  the  postsecondary  courses 
intended  to  Increase  their  educational  and 
w  ark  skills  to  enable  them  to  become  qtiall- 
Sed  candidates  for  employment  at  levels 
CDTT.niensurate  with  their  ability  and  train- 
ing. A  supplementary  curriculum  includ- 
ing such  courses  as  htimanities.  govern- 
ment, history,  and  economics  shotild  be  of- 
fered to  properly  prepare  students  for  living 
in  a  modern  urban  society.  A  comprehensive 
supporting  curriculum  in  such  subject  areas 
as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  higher 
ni.athem.atics,  should  be  offered  where  re- 
quired as  prerequisites  for  training  in  tech- 
nical areas. 

The  course  work  offered  in  preparatory, 
supplemental,  and  support  curriculums 
should  follow  a  logical  sequence  in  prepar- 
ing students  for  training  and  experience  in 
s.  wide  variety  of  technologies.  The  follow- 
ing suggested  technological  programs  are  il- 
lustrative of  some  of  the  kinds  of  training 
opportunities  that  should  be  made  available 
to  deaf  students: 

Automotive  technology :  Mechanics  and 
body  repair,  shop  service  operations,  auto- 
motive refrigeration,  internal  combustion 
engines,  diescl  er.cine  tecltnology. 

Aviation      technology:       Mechanics      and 

eneine  repair,  unit  .asscntbly  work,  drafting. 

Building     and     construction:     Carpentry, 

plumbing,    eciuipment    repair,    architectural 

drawing. 

Paramedical  and  chemical  technology: 
Cnenustry,  microbiology.  anatomy  and 
physiology,  quantitative  analysis,  dental 
prosthetics,  optical  instrum.ents,  embalming. 
Engineering  technology:  Engineering 
eraphics,  technical  math,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  general  metals,  technical  draft- 
ing, engineering  ftmdamentals.  surveying, 
water-sanitary  technology,  technical  report 
writing. 


Business:  Accounting,  business  machines, 
t>-plng,  office  management,  data  processing, 
computer  operation,  programing. 

Commercial  art:  Basic  design,  basic  draw- 
ing, advertising,  dress  design. 

Electronic  engineering  technology:  Elec- 
tronics fundamentals,  technical  math  and 
physics,  radio  and  television  repair,  indus- 
trial electronics,  technical  drafting. 

Technical  graphic  arts:  Lithography,  engi- 
neering graphics,  technical  drafting,  offset, 
equipment  maintenance  and  repair. 

Mechanical  and  metals  technology: 
Macliine  shop,  welding,  air  conditioning, 
sheet  metal  work,  refrigeration,  tool  and  die, 
ornamental  metal  work. 

An  enrichment  curriculum  should  be  made 
available  to  those  students  who  have  the 
ability  and  desire  to  pursue  further  profes- 
sional training  In  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Such  courses  &s  literature,  history, 
psychology,  sociology,  foreign  language, 
philosophy,  and  political  sciences  could  be 
oflered  in  the  Institute  itself  or  arrangements 
for  study  in  these  areas  cotild  be  made  for 
the  student  in  other  regular  university  pro- 
granis. 

Essential  to  the  overall  program  would  be 
the  opportunity  for  continued  instruction  in 
communication  skills.    These  would  include 

work  toward  improving  speech  and  speech 
reading  skills  in  addition  to  a  continuing 
support  program  of  auditory  training. 
Administration 
The  Institute  should  be  directed  by  a  per- 
son who  has  had  professional  training  and 
experience  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf.  He 
sliould  be  qualified  to  recruit  and  direct  a 
competent  staff  that  would  be  able  to  or- 
ganize all  the  resources  of  a  community  and 
other  iiistitutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
area  in  order  that  the  needs  of  students  to 
be  enrolled  could  be  served.  All  staff  mem- 
bers, including  counseling,  placement,  psy- 
chological, and  instruction  specialists,  shotild 
be  adequately  trained  to  deal  with  deaf 
students  from  ail  types  of  schools  and  edu- 
cational backgrounds.  These  personnel 
should  know  and  understand  deaf  students 
thorotighly.  including  their  special  education 
and  social  problems. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
reiarv.  would  appoint  an  advisory  group  to 
advise  the  director  of  the  Institute  In  formu- 
lating and*  carrying  out  the  basic  policies 
governing  Its  establishment  and  operation. 
Because  of  the  Federal  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  it 
would  be  anticipated  that  congressional  rep- 
resentation would  be  included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  group  among  those, 
who  are  designated  as  members  of  the  pub- 
lic familiar  with  the  needs  of  educational 
services  for  the  deaf. 

Placement  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute should  provide  for  initial  placement  and 
followup  services  directly  as  well  as  through 
appropriate  liaison  with  community  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  a  byproduct,  in  providing  this  kind  of 
expert  service,  the  Institute  could  serve  as  a 
practice  teaching  center  for  the  training  of 
special  guidance  and  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors of  the  deaf. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  place- 
ment guid.tnce  and  counseling  staff  shotild 
be  to  maintain  continuous  liaison  with  per- 
sonnel in  all  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf, 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  in- 
dustrv.  in  order  to  keep  these  individu.a.ls  In- 
formed and  up  to  dat«  on  all  pertinent  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute  and  to  keep  the  Iii- 
stitute  informed  about  the  employment 
needs  of  industry. 

Standards  for  adini^sion 
Admission  to  the  Institute  should  be  based 
on  a  complete  comprehensive  evaluation  of 


each  student's  potential  for  successfully 
completing  one  of  the  courses  of  study  of- 
fered at  the  Institute.  The  in^rmation 
needed  for  this  purpose  as  a  part  of  the  ap- 
plication process  should  include  a  review  of 
medical,  psychological,  and  audiological  rec- 
ords; academic  achievement  and  school 
progress  reports;  and  recommendations  from 
teachers,  school  principal,  and  others  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  student.  Wherever 
possible,  personal  interviews  with  potential 
students  at  the  Institute,  at  home,  or  in 
scliool  should  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
staff  members  of  the  Institute. 

A   period   of   orientation,    evaluation,   and 
counseling  at  the  Institute  in  order  to  prop- 
erly prepare  the  new  student  for  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  should  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  it. 
Research 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  practice  teach- 
ing center  for  the  training  of  teachers,  In- 
structors, and  rehabilitation  counselors  the 
Institute  will  serve  as  a  research  facility  for 
the   study   of   educational    problems   of    the 
deaf.      The    Institute    will    be    an    excellent 
proving  ground  for  the  development  of  new 
and  better  educational  teaching  techniques. 
Such  Information  will  be  useful  to  all  pro- 
grams where  deaf  children  are  taught. 

During  the  hearings  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  language  of  S.  1650 
and  H.R.  7031  authorized  the  Institute  to 
conduct  research. 


Physical   facilities 
Institute    should    have 


4    sufficient 
acconamoda- 


The 
number  of  flexible  classroom 
tions  to  handle  at  least  50  groups  or  classes 
Simultaneously;  dormitories  for  600  residen- 
tial students  equipped  with  recreation  room, 
social  center,  reading  and  study  areas:  lab- 
oratory and  shop  facilities  for  all  technologi- 
cal and  occupational  programs:  a  special 
library  and  instrvictional  media  center:  group 
auditory  training  equipment  avail.a,ble  in  all 
classroom  and  other  meeting  or  assembly 
areas:  an  auditorium  adequate  to  accommo- 
date the  entire  student  body  and  staff  at  one 
seating:  and  a  completely  equipped  guidance 
and  counseling  and  psychological  services 
center. 

PF.OGR.AMS     FOR     THE    EDUCATION     OF    THE    DE.O" 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  is 
a  most  worthwhile,  constructive,  and  long 
overdue  measure.  However,  the  committee 
regards  it  as  only  a  step  in  what  should  be- 
come a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  deaf. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  contained  in  the  1965  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  submitted  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Secretary  early  in  Febrtiary 
1965.  The  report  contained  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  problems  of  education  of  the  deaf  and 
made  a  number  of  constructive  recommenda- 
tions for  both  adniinistrative  and  legislative 
action. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  Secret.ary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  wUl  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  make  available  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Advisory  Committee's  report,  and 
to  include  with  his  analysis  a  summary  of 
the  administrative  actions  to  be  tiiken  and 
legislative  proposals  to  be  supported  in  the 
general  area  covered  by  tlie  "Report  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf." 

COSTS 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  legislation 
it  is  Impossible  to  specify  exact  costs  on  an 
annual  basis.  However,  the  committee  an- 
ticipates that  approximately  $200,000  will  be 
needed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  as  a  planning  year  budget.  Costs  for 
construction,  equipping,  and  operating  of  the 
Institute  over  the  first  4  years  will  amount  to 
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approximately  $13,500,000.  Annual  mainte- 
nance and  operation  costs  once  tlie  construc- 
tion and  equipping  expenses  are  met  will  re- 
quire an  appropriation  of  approximately  $2 
niillion  per  year. 

HEARINGS 

The  Subconamlttee  on  Health  held  hear- 
ings on  May  17.  1965,  on  S.  1650,  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  7031. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  testimony  from 
witnesses  representing  the  Department  of 
Health,  Edxication.  and  Welfare,  the  Council 
for  E.xceptional  Children,  the  Mount  Carmel 
Guild,  Gallaudet  College,  and  the  Central 
Institute  for  the  Deaf.  In  addition,  state- 
ments were  received  from  numerous  schools 
and  associations  for  the  deaf  in  support  of 
S.  1650.  A  partial  listing  of  the  support- 
ing statements  Includes  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf,  the 
National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  the 
Georgia  Association  of  the  Deaf,  Inc.,  the 
Illinois  Association  of  the  Deaf,  the  Council 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  the  Nebraska  As- 
sociation of  the  Deaf,  and  the  Conference 
of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the 
Deaf. 

Statements  were  also  received  from  super- 
intendents of  the  following  State  schools  for 
the  deaf:  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Hampshire.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  North  Carolina, 
Indiana,  Florida,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia. North  Dakota,  Washington.  New 
York.  Nebraska.  Arizona,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  and 
Maine. 

SECTIOK-BY-SECTION  AN.XLYSIS  OF  PnOPOSED 
K.\TIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
DEAF    ACT      ('H.R.    7031  > 

Section  1 :  This  section  provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act." 

Section  2:  This  section  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary lor  the  establishment  and  operation, 
including  construction  and  equipment,  of  a 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  as 
a  residential  facility  for  postsecondary  tech- 
nical training  and  education  for  persons  who 
ire  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
employment. 

Section  3:  Tliis  section  defines,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation,  the  term  "Secretary" 
to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  term  "institution  of 
higher  education"  is  defined  to  mean  an 
educational  institution  in  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  admits  as  regu- 
lar students  only  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  or  the  equivalent,  Is  legally  author- 
ized to  provide  postsecondary  education, 
provides  an  educational  program  leading  to 
a  bachelor's  degree.  Includes  one  or  more 
professional  or  graduate  schools,  is  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  institution,  and  is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  term  "con- 
struction" includes  construction  and  initial 
equipment  of  new  buildings,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings and  equipment  thereof,  and  acquisition 
of  land,  and  includes  architect's  fees  but  not 
off-site  Improvements. 

Section  4:  This  section  provides  that  any 
Institution  of  higher  education  may  submit 
a  proposal  for  an' agreement  to  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  in  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

Section  5:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  consulting 
the  National  Advisory  Board  on  Establish- 
ment of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  created  by  section  6  of  the  legisla- 
tion, to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an 
institution  of  higher  education  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  such  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  giving 
preference   to  Institutions   in   metropolitan 


Industrial  areas.  Subsection  (b)  requires 
that  the  agreement  contain  certain  pro- 
visions, including  prevailing  wage  assurances 
and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  other  gov- 
erning body  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  appoint  an  ad- 
visory group  to  advise  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  with  respect  to  basic  policies  for 
its  establishment  and  operation.  The  sub- 
section also  provides  that  the  governing  bo<iy 
of  the  institution  of  higher  education  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary. 
The  committee  would  expect  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  the  report  should 
contain  such  information  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary.  Subsection  (c) 
provides  for  recapture  of  Federnl  pnyments 
if  any  facility  aided  by  Federal  finuis  under 
this  legislation  ceases  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  constructed  within 
20  years  after  it  is  completed. 

Section  6:  This  section  provities  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  AdvL-ory  Board 
on  Establishment  of  the  Nation:il  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  to  consi.'^t  of  12  per- 
sons selected  by  the  Secretary  from  amorjp 
leaders  in  fields  related  to  education  and 
training  of  the  deaf  and  other  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  from  members  of  the  public 
familiar  with  tlie  need  for  scr'.  icjes  pro'.'idcd 
by  the  Institute  Tlie  Commii.ssioncr  of 
Education  and  the  Comm:ssio:ier  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  would  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board.  The  Board  would 
review  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  proposals  from  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  oiTer 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  maka  such  other 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
Institute  as  may  be  appropriate.  ,  The  Board 
would  cease  to  exist  after  the  Secretary  en- 
ters into  the  agreement. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt, 
what  is  the  pending  bus'ncsg? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  6767.  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pj-esident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
B.\YHl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChurchI,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy  1,  tbc  Senator 
f^Bi  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI, 
the  Senator  from  Oi-egon  fMr.  Morse  1, 
the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  IMr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Ore.con  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 


icut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  are 
absent  on  official  bu^ess. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mao'land  IMr.  TydingsI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon  1,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ( Mrs.  Neuberger!  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  I,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  would  each  vole 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KxjchelI, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearsoni, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
SaltonstallI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Njrth  Dakota  (Mr.  Young  I  are  detained 
on  official  business,  and  if  present  and 
voting  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The   result   was   announced— yeas 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(No.  98  Leg.] 

YEAS — 77 


II, 


Allott 

Harris 

Morton 

.Anderson 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlctt 

Hartke 

Mundt 

B;t33 

HayUen 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hickenloopcr 

Muskie 

Bo:u,'gs 

Hill 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Javits 

Russell.  S.C. 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kennedv,  Mass 

.  S.mpson 

CurtLS 

Kennedy,  N.Y 

Smathcrs 

Dirk^en 

Loni,'.  Mo. 

Smith 

Docid 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Dotninlck 

Masnuson 

Ster.nis 

DouKlas 

Mansfield 

Symlny;ton 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadt^c 

Eliendcr 

McGce 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

M'liityre 

Tower 

Fannin 

McNamara 

Williams.  N  J. 

Fon;j    , 

Mitcalf 

V/UUams.  Del. 

F;:Ibrlght 

M  )ndale 

Yarborou^h 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Gruening 

Muntoya 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 23 


Aikcn 

Bavh 

Bible 

Byrd,  'Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Miller 

Morse 

Nelson 


Pearson 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Saltonst;ill 

TydinKS 

Yount;.  N.  Dak. 
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Jordan,  Idaho     N::uber.Kcr 

So  the  bill  ai.R.  6767)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recoiisider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 


Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr!  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.        

STEERING  COMMITTEE  FOR  TV 
STATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  in  recent 
months  about  the  responsibility  of  a 
broadcast  licensee  meeting  the  needs  of 
his  community  programwise. 

I  was  in  BelUngham.  Wash.,  recently, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  channel 
12,  KVOS-TV  and  I  was  informed  of  the 
system  that  they  followed  in  determin- 
ing the  community  needs.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  a  steering  committee  made 
up  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  community  who 
meet  periodically  with  management  to 
discuss  ideas  on  what  the  people  in  their 
coverage  area  of  the  station  were  inter- 
ested in.  This  steering  committee  is 
made  up  of  5  permanent  members  and  8 
to  10  rotating  members.  The  station's 
programs  during  the  past  month  are  re- 
viewed and  ideas  for  future  programing 
are  discus.scd.  Minutes  of  the  meeting 
are  prepared  and  circulated  for  further 
discussion. 

Tlic  management  of  KVOS-TV  are  to 
be  commended  for  this  constructive  ef- 
fort and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
results  of  two  such  steering  committee 
meetings,  one  held  in  February  and  one 
in  April  19C5,  as  an  indication  of  the  ef- 
forts of  one  station  to  meet  the  program- 
ing needs  of  its  television  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

KVOS-T'V  Channel  12  Steering 
Committee 

The  meeting  was  held  April  21,  at  the  Leo- 
pold Hotel,  room  206. 

Permanent  members  present:  Ross  Glover, 
of  the  audio  visual  department  of  the  Bel- 
Ungham schools:  Dr.  Harvey  Bunkc,  presi- 
dent, VVWSC;  Nix  Lidstone,  manager,  Bel- 
linghnm   Chamber   of   Conimerce. 

Rotating  members  present:  Ray  Smith,  di- 
rector of  vocational  education.  Bellingham 
schools:  LaVern  Frieman,  Whatcom  Cotinty 
extension  agent;  LeRoy  Freeman,  chairman, 
Whatcom  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee: Rev.  Lyle  SellardF.  head  of  the  United 
Student  Christian  Foundation:  Harry  Ful- 
ton. What-com  County  planner:  Rev.  Joe 
Walker.  Garden  Street  Methodist  Chiu-ch; 
Glen  Hallman,  Whatcom  County  sanitation 
officer. 

KVOS  TV  staff  members  present:  Dave 
Mintz.  Dick  Dailey,  Marian  Boylau,  and 
Dr.uy:ic  Trcclier. 

REVIEW 

Du.ipie  reviewed  the  specials  presented  on 
channel  12  in  the  past  months  since  the 
prc\  ious  steering  committee  meeting  Includ- 
ing. February  25.  "Tlie  Seventh  President."  a 
film  and  live  show  on  the  inauguration  of 
Harvey  Bunke  as  president  of  Western  Wash- 
ington State  College.  On  March  11,  "Con- 
ero.'^sional  Review,"  a  live  qtiestion  and  an- 


swer session  with  Senator  Waeren  G.  Mag- 
NusoN,  who  was  visiting  Whatcom  Cotinty 
at  the  time.  March  18,  "Report  from  Olym- 
pia,"  a  program  filmed  at  the  legislature  on 
the  general  activity  of  the  session,  with  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  questions  affecting 
Bellingham  and  Whatcom  County,  especially 
college  appropriations  and  the  tax-break  bill 
which  will  effect  expansion  at  the  Intalco 
plant.  Mar9h  25,  "Prescription  for  Amer- 
ica," a  disctjssion  with  two  representatives 
from  each  side  of  the  elder  care  and  medi- 
care issues.  April  8,  "Look  Mom,  No  Desks," 
a  report  on  the  current  status  of  Sehome 
High  School  and  the  difficulty  in  financing 
an  additional  $500,000  worth  of  equipment 
and  furniture  for  the  new  school.  Paitici- 
pants  included  Douglas  Blair,  school  board 
chairman,  Dave  Mintz,  school  board  mem- 
ber, Gordon  Carter,  superintendent  of  Bel- 
Ungham schools,  and  Harlan  Jackson,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  schools.  On  -April  15. 
"Tiie  Color  of  Black,"  a  filmed  interview 
v.ith  James  Farmer,  national  director  of 
CORE,  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  This 
program  was  filmed  on  April  4.  at  the  KVOS 
studios,  following  an  address  by  Farmer  to 
students  at  Western  Wafhington  State 
College. 

FCTtTlE   PROGRAMING 

On  April  22,  a  program  titled  "Road  to  Re- 
dro-is"  will  be  shown.  The  program  will 
feature  filmed  highlights  of  the  peace  march 
sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  held  in  Bellingham  on  April  17. 
It  win  include  interviews  with  counter-peace 
marchers,  sound-on-film  excerpts  from  the 
speech  by  Dr.  Giovanni  Costigan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  a  live  question 
and  answer  session  at  the  end  of  the  program 
With  Dr.  Fred  Ellis,  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  march.  The  interview  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  performed  during  his  stay  at  West- 
ern Washington  State  College,  has  been  ten- 
tatively set  for  May  13. 

REVIEW 

Dave  Mintz  reviewed  the  purpose  of  the 
steering  committee  for  those  who  were  at- 
tending for  the  first  time.  KVOS  has  for 
years  sought  out  .rom  opinion  makers  in  the 
community,  ideas  on  what  they  felt  people 
in  our  coverage  area  wanted  to  know  about. 
As  a  result,  he  said,  there  are  five  permanent 
members  and  eight  or  nine  rotating  mem- 
bers. All  of  the  things  talked  about  in  the 
steering  committee  meetings  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  those  feasible  have  been  fol- 
lowed through  on  the  air.  The  station  plans 
to  present  Dr.  NeuzU's  "Way  Out  There." 
science  series  once  again  this  summer,  as  a 
result  of  suggestions  from  the  committee. 
In  addition,  the  public  discussion  programs 
which  are  conducted  on  channel  12  special 
are  also  taped  and  made  available  to  local 
radio  stations,  so  they  will  get  the  widest 
possible  circulation. 

AGRICULTURE 

Stan  Slceth.  KVOS-TV's  farm  director,  re- 
viewed some  of  his  past  programs  including 
'Harvestore."  filmed  on  a  Whatcom  County 
f.;rm  recently  concerning  mechanization  in 
modern  agriculture.  One  reason  for  this 
program  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  at  a 
previous  steering  committee  that  people 
li.ing  In  the  urban  areas  need  to  appreciate 
their  rural  heritage  as  well  as  know  what 
goes  on  in  modern  agriculture.  Stan's  plans 
for  the  summer  incltide  the  International 
Plowing  Match,  which  comes  up  the  first 
week  In  May.  at  Lynden.  and  visits  to  various 
farms  during  the  crop  season.  Stan  will  be 
attending  Washington  St.ate  University  work- 
ing on  his  master's  degree  this  summer  and 
is  attempting  to  work  with  Washington 
State  University  In  sending  some  teachers  to 
KVOS  to  see  what  they  can  learn  about  TV 
for  the  purposes  of  educating  teachers  in  the 
area  of  ETV.  Dave  Mintz  suggested  that  if 
the  program  works  out,  we  will  encotirage 


the  teachers  to  produce  one  live  ETV  program 
a  week  during  the  summer  months  to  be 
presented  on  Friday  mornings  on  our  normal 
In  School  Viewing  time  period,  or  any  num- 
ber of  mornings  that  the  college  wants  to 
work  out.  The  same  offer  of  available  time 
to  teach  teachers  how  to  use  TV  was  made 
by  Dave  to  President  Bunke,  of  Western 
Washington  St&te  College. 

EDUCATION 

KVOS  presented  a  live  program  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bellingham  public  schools  on 
the  school  district's  conservat'on  workshop 
for  fifth  and  sixth  graders.  Ross  Glover  re- 
ported the  station  had  helped  Richard 
McClure,  of  Roeder  School.  McClure.  who 
was  the  on-the-air  talent,  explained  to 
parents  and  to  the  children  in  the  half-hour 
show  the  purposes  of  the  sixth  grade  study 
and  some  of  the  things  that  they  should 
expect  to  see  and  do  while  on  the  tour  of 
the  Lake  Whatcom  wilderness  site.  The 
show  consisted  of  films  and  slides  of  the 
site,  and  of  wildlife  samples  and  live  studio 
programing  where  McClure  outlined  some  of 
the  basic  species  of  trees,  and  told  by  the 
use  of  charts  what  the  children  should  wear 
and  equipment  they  should  bring  for  the 
tour.  Mr.  Glover  also  reminded  the  com- 
mittee that  KVOS  has  furnished  a  half  hour 
of  daily  time  for  several  years  to  the  Belling- 
ham schools,  and  that  the  programs  are 
pitched  largely  to  the  elementary  level  and 
correlate  with  the  school's  curriculum. 

GENERAL   DISCUSSION 

Nix  Lidstone,  of  the  chamber,  explained 
that  his  organization  Is  currently  in  the 
midst  of  what  they  call  the  ABCD  program, 
which  stands  for  area  business  community 
development  and  means  essentially  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  importance  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  support  both 
moral  and  financial.  He  said  this  program 
ties  in  generally  with  industrial  development 
and  community  growth,  which  we  are  now 
experiencing.  He  said  that  the  city  and  area 
must  control  this  growth  instead  of  "letting 
it  get  hold  of  us."  Mr.  Bunke  said  he  could 
foresee  a  series  of  programs  on  channel  12 
titled  perhaps  "City  in  TYansition."  to  deal 
with  the  economic  aspects  of  Bellingham's 
growth,  educational  and  culttn-al  areas  as 
well  as  Industrial  and  employment.  Bunke 
said,  "Suddenly  this  place  is  on  fire."  He 
continued  that  he  felt  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  mount  this  wave  of  movement  to 
help  lend  direction  through  a  series  of  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Hallman  said  along  witA  that  could 
be  added  the  recreation  plans  for  the  area. 
Lidstone  said  the  area  is  currpntly  a  year 
and  a  half  behind  in  its  leadership  and 
development  program  compared  to  other 
large  areas  and  that  we  will  have  to  hurry 
to  take  the  direction  needed  and  to  develop 
some  of  the  resources  such  9s  recreation 
before  they  are  lost  into  private  ownership. 
Based  on  this  discussion,  a  program  has  been 
set  to  report  to  the  people  of  Whatcom 
County  on  the  ABCD  drive. 

CONTROVERSUL 

Reverend  Walker  asked  the  question.  "How 
do  we  as  a  society  react  to  controversial 
issues?"  He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Lidstone 
who  said,  "By  bringing  it  out  in  the  open: 
A  subject  ceases  to  be  controversial  if  dis- 
cussed openly."  He  then  pointed  out  that 
it  was  going  to  be  necessary  for  people  In 
this  area  to  be  prepared  for  the  Impact  of 
future  growth.  Mr.  Fulton  suggested  that 
the  University  of  Washington  community 
development  program  has  encouraged  self- 
study  and  analysis  in  15  or  16  different  fields 
for  several  smaller  communities  In  the  city. 

ACTION    GROUP 

There  was  discussion  about  civil  rights 
groups  such  as  CORE.  SNIC,  NAACP,  South- 
ern Leadership  Conference,  etc.   Mr.  Lidstone 
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su^Ecested  a  program  could  possibly  be  done 
entitled  "Tempo  of  Oxir  Times."  He  pointed 
out  that,  to  handle  such  a  program,  logic 
would  have  to  prevail  and  not  emotion.  He 
felt  that  to  find  out  what  the  basic  purposes 
of  these  organizations  are,  what  they  do,  what 
their  influence  is,  would  be  a  good  program. 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker  then  added  that  people  will 
always  say,  "What  does  this  have  to  do  with 
Bellingham?"  and,  at  that  point,  Mr.  Lid- 
stone  said,  "People  will  wonder  why  a  march 
for  Alabama  when  the  Lummi  need  help 
right  here." 

AN'TtPOVERTY 

Reverend  Walker  said  the  antipovcrty  pro- 
gram is  being  utilized  both  with  tlie  Liimmi 
Indians  and  the  Nooksack  Indians.  Mr.  Hall- 
mau  added  that  a  migrant- labor  center  in 
Lynden  is  being  established.  He  suggested  we 
tie  this  together  in  r.n  agricultural  program. 
He  pointed  otit  that  S-iOOOO  in  Federal  money 
Is  to  be  granted  and  some  of  tlie  programs 
should  be  concentrated  on  Canadian  Indians 
who  come  down  to  work  i:i  Wliiitcom  County. 
Reverend  Walker  said  the  Methodists  in  this 
area  have  contributed  $20,000  for  a  chapel 
and  meetinghouse  on  the  Mission  Road  in 
Whatcom  County,  as  a  project  for  the  Nook- 
sacks.  It  is  a  denominational  project,  he 
pointed  out.  However,  Mr.  Lidstone  added 
that  it  might  be  a  good  focal  point  for  the 
beginning  of  a  program  on  "Tempo  of  Our 
Times."  Mr.  FYecinan  said  that  4^H  groups 
in  the  county  were,  v,-orking  with  migrant 
Mexican  workers  and  Mr.  Hallman  added  this 
is  wliy  a  migrant  center  will  be  helpful.  Rev- 
erend Sellards  said  that  there  was  a  tutoring 
project  of  tlie  Lummi  Indians  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis  by  students  at  Western  Wasliington 
State  College.  He  said  that  the  program  had 
app.'.rcntly,  at  this  point,  been  highly  success- 
ful because  the  college  students  had  no  axes 
to  grind  or  monuments  to  build,  simply  an 
interest  in  tl-.e  Lummi  Indians  and  a  desire 
to  see  them  better  themselves.  This  program 
is  being  carried  out  at  the  very  low  age  group. 
KVOS  plans  to  do  a  program  involving  the 
migrant  labor  center  in  Lynden,  as  a  result 
of  tiiis  discu.ssion. 

COLLEGE  FEES 

The  situation  on  increased  college  fees  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Bunke.  who  said  that  pos- 
sibly fees  could  be  used  ns  a  b;!Sls  for  a  pro- 
gram to  show  other  problems  existing  in  the 
college  in  terms  of  the  financial  crisis  facing 
schools,  the  incredible  competition  for  fac- 
ulty, etc.  Mr.  Hallman  pointed  out  that  UBC 
w^as  having  similar  problems  and  it  wns  sug- 
pestecl  and  agreed  that,  to  do  bU(  h  a  program, 
It  would  he  desira.ble  to  get  representatives 
from  both  schools  to  discuss  Mutual  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Freeman  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  good  to  hold  a  program  entitled  "Post- 
mortem on  the  Legislature."  and  to  get  the 
State  legislators  from  both  parties  together 
from  the  4l£t  and  42d  districts  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  face  one  anotiier.  Dave 
said  KVOS  would  go  along  and  even  place  an 
ad  in  the  paper  and  on  the  air,  asking  people 
to  write  in  questions  about  the  legislature. 
It  was  then  suggested  that  Scott  Barron,  who 
Ls  chairman  oi  the  county  Republican  Party 
and  Mr.  Freeman  could  get  togetlier  and  sort 
•Qtit  the  questions  and  present  them  to  the 
legislators  on  this  program. 

Mr.  Fulton  said  that  Bellingham's  water 
supply  was  one  part  of  a  whole  program  in 
relation  to  the  aluminum  plant  in  relation 
to  agricultural  irrigation  and  an  overall 
water  supply  problem  could  be  a  program 
in  itself.  Mr.  Lidstone  said  he  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Wheel  and  Keel  Club,  in 
Ber.ingham,  at  which  Mr.  Ftilton  had  pre- 
sented a  report  of  recreational  land  availa- 
bility in  Whatcom  County.  Lidstone  said, 
"I  was  shocked  to  find  that  we  have  nothing 
left,  really,  of  our  recreational  area.  He  said 
Fulton's  description,  lets  one  know  how  little 
land  is  redly  left  available  for  park  sites 
and  how  few  park  sites  we  will  really  have 


In  ten  years,  If  we  don't  take  action  im- 
mediately on  securing  these  sites  for  future 
use. 

CROSS-ST.\TE   HICHW.\Y 

Mr.  Freeman  suggested  some  sort  of  a  pro- 
gram employing  mol^ion  picture  film  of  a 
horse  pack  trip,  which  is  to  be  made  In 
August  along  the  route  of  the  Borth  cross 
State  highway  in  Washington  .State.  Trips 
of  this  nature  are  made  periodically  tiiroug'i- 
out  the  summer  months  by  varicrus  interest 
groups  and  KVOS-TV  was  invited  to  go  along 
on  the  August  trip.  Tlie  higiiwaiy  is  under 
construction  from  both  sides  of  tl»e  Cascades 
from  the  Okanogan  country  tip  the  Methow 
Valley  on  the  east  and  up  the  Skagit  Valley 
on  the  west.  Btireau  of  Public  Roads  is 
providing  the  basic  financing  on  tliia  route 
which  will  provide  a  new  access  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Basin  from  the  agrlcultuKil  areas  of 
the  Cascades  upon  its  completion.  Duayne 
Trecker  plans  to  make  this  trip  and  to  do  a 
stibsequent  program. 

TECII    SCUOOV    DOCr:.:i  NTAr.Y 

Duayne  said  that  the  Tech  Sciiool  program 
is  about  half  filmed,  but  some  of  the  film 
will  liave  to  be  reshot  bccau.se  of  a  f.iuliy 
camera  in  the  last  filming.  Whgn  finished, 
this  30-minute  program  will  be  used  as  a 
channel  12  special,  but  will  be  self-contained 
and  can  be  used  by  service  clubs  and  tlie 
Bellingham  schools  in  any  way  tiey  choose. 
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KVOS-TV    CHAKXEL    12    SlEERIN-G   tOMMITlEE 

KVOS-TVs  Steering  Comniittee|met  at  the 
room  206  on  February  21.  19C5 

Permanent  members  present:  l^ayor  John 
Westford,  Chamber  Manager  Ni;;  Lidstone, 
and  Ro=s  Glover  of  the  Bellingl  am  public 
schools. 

Rotating  members  present:  Gl^  Hallman 
of  the  county  health  department;  Ray  Smith, 
director  of  vocational  education  iji  the  Bell- 
ingham schools;  Capt.  Charles  Gold.  Belling- 
ham water  superintendent;  Dr.  Manfred  Ver- 
non, chairman  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment, WWSC;  and  Roy  Frcemin.  chairman  of 
the  county  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

KVOS-TV  sta.T  members  present:  Dave 
Mintz,  Dick  Dailey,  Marian  Boylan,  and 
Duayne  Trecker. 

REC.'iP  OF  .ACTIVITIES 

Du..yne  v.-ent  over  programs  on 
special  from  mid-November  to  mia-Fcbruary. 
These  included  channel  12  press  conference 
with  Dr.  Harvey  Bunke,  "A  Profet-^rr  Look.'S  at 

His  CoHego, liiree   U's  for  E.G.,"  Lynden 

Christi.m  Hit,-h  School's  Christmas  Concert, 
a  preview  of  the  10C5  legislature,  3  viewpoint 
on  governments,  concerning  Vieti^am,  "The 
Natural  World  of  Poetry."  "So  More  Will 
Live"  (heart  campaign  1  "Intaico:  A  Visit 
From  Paris,"  channel  12  press  .conference 
with  Lloyd  Meeds  of  the  Second  Cotigressional 
District.  '      ' 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  Ivid  not  at- 
tended a  previous  steering  committee  meet- 
ing, Duayne  and  Dave  explained  hokv  the  com- 
mittee operates,  that  KVOS  is  looking  for 
programing  ideas  that  will  be  of  beneiit  to 
this  community.  An  interview  with  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  was  filmed  with  Andy  .^ndarson  doing 
the  interview  and  is  to  air  in  Mnrch.  Tlie 
program  on  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Bunke. 
as  president  of  Western,  is  to  be  done  Thurs- 
d.iy,  February  25.  Duayne  explained  that 
Count  de  Vitry,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Intaico  Aluminttm  Co.  of  FVance.  was 
graciou.s  enough  to  come  to  the  KVOS 
studios  for  an  intcr'.iew  about  Intanlco.  wlicn 
he  visited  the  Intaico  site  on  tfce  27th  of 
January.  Pathe  NcWofecl  photog«apher  and 
"Other  pi  ess  members  following  the  entourage 
also  came  to  the  studios  to  iilm  tjie  filming. 

PEACE    M.HRCII  I 

The    student   peace   march   demonstration 
on  Vietnam,  which  started  at  the  <  oUege  and 


terminated  witli  the  arrest  of  47  participants 
was  discu.ssed  by  .all  lliose  in  attendance  at 
the  committee  meeting.  After  hearing 
strong  statements  from  Mayor  Westford  and 
Mr.  Lidstone,  the  consensus  was  that  we 
would  do  no  program  on  the  peace  marchers 
at  least  at  this  time.  The  possibility  of  a 
prof;ram  dealing  with  the  basic  freedoms  will 
be  g:ven  management  study  in  ilic  foliowine 
weeks. 

ALASKA    FF.RniES 

Mr.  Lidstone  discussed  the  problems  in- 
volved in  getting  a  legislative  memorial  for 
this  project  to  urge  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  the  Alaska  Ferrv 
System  part  of  the  Federal  Interstate  High- 
Way  System.  He  taiked  about  creating  an 
interest  in  the  commiuiity  (there  is  plenty 
in  Bellingham)  but  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempting to  encourage  Alaskans  to  do  the 
same.  He  pointed  out  that  the  basic  prob- 
lem in  Ala,ska  is  that  the  State  treasury  is 
too  low  to  do  anything  at  this  time,  and 
added  tliat  it  will  be  up  to  the  Alaskans  to 
make  the  formal  request  to  Congress  for  the 
extension  of  the  service  before  Congress  will 
take  legislative  action  and  make  Bellingham 
a  southern  terminus  for  the  ferry  route. 

EECREATIOX    FACn-ITIES 

Mr.  Hallman  suggested  a  program  on  rec- 
reation in  Whatcom  County.  He  said  there 
has  been  a  county  park  board  formed  by 
resolution  of  the  county  commissioner's 
which  will  consist  of  a  six-  or  seven-man 
commission  to  make  a  study.  A.s  a  result  of 
having  passed  two  statutory  itmendments 
allowing  for  development  of  parks  and  con- 
servation in  this  State,  H.illman  suggested 
obt.iini!ig  films  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  U.S.  F'irest  Service.  This 
could  be  an  adjtmct  to  also  discussing  water 
resources  in  the  area.  In  discussing  this, 
Hallman  thought  it  was  necessary  tliat  the 
program  show  recreation  facilities  in  What- 
com County  and  potential  sites.  In  general 
di.scussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  some  taxes  involved  for  Whatccm 
County,  but  that  matching  funds  would  be 
available  from  the  State  of  Wa.shingtou. 

BrLLINCH.'iM  TECHNIC.\L  SCHOOL 

Ray  Smith,  of  the  vocational  education  de- 
partment, told  of  the  school  district's  efforts 
to  get  PTA's  to  hold  their  monthly  meet- 
ings at  the  tech  school  this  year  in  order 
to  display  to  the  public  the  role  of  the  school 
and  its  activity  in  the  community.  Smith 
pointed  out  that  some  80  percent  of  our 
young.3ters  are  not  now  going  to  college  and 
someone  mutt  make  them  employable.  He 
said  this  is  one  area  where  the  Bellingham 
Tech  School  is  coming  into  great  use  and  its 
growth  lias  been  dynamic.  Smith  pointed 
out  that  the  school  district  h.as  recently  al- 
located more  money  for  the  tech  school  for 
an  expansion  of  the  buildings  in  addition  to 
a  Federal  grant  doubling  the  technical  school 
equipment;  i  e.,  heavy  maciiinery,  lathes, 
drill  presses,  and  the  like.  Tliis  equipment 
hfus  been  recently  received  and  is  being  in- 
stalled. Dave  Mintz  suggested  we  might  use 
the  tech  school  story  to  poiiit  out  the  lact 
that  not  all  persons  are  able  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege for  one  reason  or  anotlier,  and  jxi.-^ibly 
even  involve  a  college  spokesman  who  would 
point  to  the  need  for  schools  such  a;>  the 
Bellingham  Tech  School. 

EULLINGMAM  SCHOOLS 

The  change  in  grade  systems  contemplated 
by  Bellingham  schools  was  suggested  as  a 
good  topic  for  channel  12  sijcclal.  The  pub- 
lic .schools,  when  the  new  high  school  is 
opened,  will  go  to  either  an  8-4  or  a  K-5-3-4 
grade  system  instead  of  the  present  0-3-3-. 
nie  Bellingham  school  bonrd  has  decided  to 
make  the  change  (probably  the  K-5-3-4  sys- 
tem) .  TTiere  will  naturally  be  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions in  the  commviriity  as  to  how  this  will 
afreet  children  and  what  difference  it  might 
make  in  their  class  attendance,  in  grading. 
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iiid  tlie  like.  We  thought  .such  a  program 
'  .„ht  well  be  done  this  f;dl  as  a  sort  of  a 
"^oundbrrakcr  for  the  commimity  on  the 
i^fw  high  school  which  will  open  the  follow- 
ing vear. 

■  SENIOR   CITIZEN  S    CENTER 

Glen  Hallman  related  tliat  the  Whatcom 
County  Health  Department  in  conjunction 
V.  th  other  social  agencies  will  soon  open  a 
.=nior  citizen's  center.  It  will  be  partially 
'iipporied  by  funds  from  the  county  com- 
UMSsioners  and  other  welfare  agencies.  Its 
time  and  activities  will  center  on  elderly  per- 
sons looking  for  sparetime  entertainment, 
hobbies,  instruction,  and  avocations.  Hall- 
m.in's  suggestion  of  a  channel  12  special  on 
this  matter  will  be  looked  into  in  the  future. 

WATER 

There  was  general  consensus  that  a  pro- 
crim  on  Bellingham's  water  supply  and  the 
eood  points  on  the  water  system  might  be 
Appropriate  sometime  this  spring.  A  study 
ordered  by  the  State  health  department  on 
the  purity  of  the  city's  water  is  now  being 
finished  and  nothing  should  be  done  until 
after  that  report  is  made  public. 

COT-OR  TV 

A  discussion  was  held  about  color  tele- 
vision. Ross  Glover  suggested  that  perhaps 
a  channel  12  special  might  be  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Dave  Mintz  said  the  fall  of  1967 
appears  to  bo  the  soonest  that  KVOS-TV 
inight  go  color.  He  noted,  however,  that  a 
lot'of  questions  on  some  of  the  technicali- 
ties of  color  have  been  coming  in.  Such  a 
program,  if  done,  could  be  put  on  the  air 
somctinie  in  conjunction  with  the  fall  pro- 
craming  of  19G5  making  use  of  the  station 
engineering  and  management  personnel 
under  questioning  by  the  department  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 


funds":  in  line  14,  after  the  -word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "grant-in-aid"  and  insert 
"Federal";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"funds",  to  strike  out  "so  allocated"  and 
insert  "provided  under  this  subsection"; 
on  page  6,  line  18.  after  "<e)",  to  strike 
out  "No  '  and  insert  "Except  for  projects 
specifically  authoi-ized  by  Congress,  no"; 
in  liaie  23,  after  the  word  "State",  to  in- 
sert "or  Federal";  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "State",  to  insert  'or  Federal";  on 
page  7,  after  line  5.  to  in.sert: 

Stjc.  102.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
tho  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

After  line  8.  to  strike  out : 

Snc.  102.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  purix)se  of  this  title. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

Sec  103.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT   ACT   OF    1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  179,  Senate  bill  1648. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  "S. 
16481  to  provide  grants  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities,  other  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  sub.stantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  cconomi- 
callv  distressed  areas  and  regions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on  page 
3,  line  15,  after  the  word  "facilities",  to 
insert  "including  related  machinery  and 
ecinipment,";  on  page  4,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  16,  to  imert  "direct  grants-in-aid 
authorized  under  this  section,  and  Fed- 
cH-al  public  v.ofks  projects";  on  page  5, 
line  1,  after  the  word  rshare".  to  strike 
out  "(including  assumptions  of  debt) ";  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "project",  to  insert 
"'including  assumptions  of  debt)";   in 
line  10.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"such  grant-in-aid"  and  insert  "the  ap- 
plicable Federal";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12,  to  strike  out  "limitation  on"  and 
insert  "requirement  as  to";  in  the  same 
lino,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"use  of  supplementary  grants"  and  in- 
sert  'amount  or  sources  of  non-Federal 


On   page    8,    line    2,    after    the    word 
"facilities",  to  insert  "including  related 
machinery  and  equipment,";  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "lenders",  to  strike  out 
"on  reasonable  terms,";  in  line  19  after 
the  word  "terms",   to   strike  out  "more 
favorable  to  the  Government":  in  line 
20.  after  the  word  "which",  to  strike  out 
"would"  and  insert  "in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  will":   on  page  9,  line  7, 
after  "ib)",  to  strike  out  "Subject  to  sec- 
tion 701i5',  the  maturity  date  of  any 
such  loan  shall  be  not  later  than  forty 
years   after  the  date  such  loan  is  made" 
and   insert  "Subject   to   section  70K5). 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extensions 
thereof,  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
for  a  period  exceeding  forty  years,  and  no 
endence  of  indebtedness  maturing  more 
than  forty  years  from  the  date  of  pur- 
chase shall  be  purchased  under  this  sec- 
tion"; in  line  14,  after  the  word  "than", 
to  strike  out  "(i)":  in  line  20.  after  the 
word  "less",  to  strike  out  "(ii>":  in  line 
24,  after  the  word  '•Provided,",  to  strike 
out   -liOKCVcr,  That  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
guaranteeing    loans    shall    not    exceed 
8170,000,000"   and   insert  "That   annual 
appropriations  for  the  pui-pose  of  pur- 
chasing evidences  of  indebtedness,  mak- 
ing   and    participating    in    Ipans.    and 
guaranteeing    loans    shall    not    exceed 
$170,000,000";  on  page  10.  line  6  after 
'td>":    to   strike   out   "No"   and   insert 
"Except  for  projects  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  no":  in  line  11.  after 
the  word  "State",  to  insert  "or  Federal"; 
in  line  12,  after  the  word  "State",  to  in- 
sert "or  Federal";  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  "facilities",  to  strike  out  "including, 
in  cases  of  demonstifeted  need."  and  in- 
sert "including":  on  page  13.  line  7,  after 
the  word  "lenders",  to  strike  out  "on 
reasonable  term^.";  In  line  8.  after  the 
word" "terms",  to  strike  out  "more  fa- 
vorable to  the  Government  which  would" 
and  in.sert   "which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  will";  on  pace  14.  line  5.  aft<?r 
the  word  "than",  to  strike  out  "(i>";  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "plus",  to  strike 
out  "<ii>";   in   line    17,   after  the  word 
"facilities",  to  strike  out  "including,  in 
cases  of  demonstrated  need."  and  insert 


"including";  on  page  17,  line  17.  after 
the  word  "outstanding",  to  insert  "under 
this  Act";  on  pase  18,  Ime  1,  after  the 
word  "market",  to  insert  "yield";  after 
line  7  to  strike  out:  "technical  and  ad- 
ministrative  ASSISTANCE". 

In  line  16,  after  the  word    "include", 
to  insert  "project  planning  and  feasibil- 
ity studies,  management  and  operational 
a.ssistance.  and";  on  page  19,  line  5.  after 
the  word  "grants",  to  strike  out  "for  eco- 
nomic   planning   staff   and"   and   insert 
"to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum, 
of  the";  in  line  7.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penscs"',   to  strike  out  "to"    and  insert 
"Of;  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "hereof", 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  -Provided, 
hoivever,  That  no  such  grant  shall  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  undertaking  for  which  the  assist- 
ance is  rendered,  or  of  the  administrative 
expenses   of  any  qualified  organization 
in  any  one  year.";  at  the  top  of  page  20. 
to  strike  out : 

(ei  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $20,000,000  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 


&. 


After  line  2,  to  strike  out:  "research". 
At  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"Sec.  302."  and  insert  "(c)";  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "study" 
and  insert  "study,  training,";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "research",  to  strike  out 
"designed";   in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "to",  to  insert  "<A)";   in  line  11. 
after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Na- 
tion and  in  the  formulation"  and  insert 
"Nation,  tBi  assist  in  the  formulation"; 
in  line  14.  after  the  word  "solutions",  to 
strike  out  "of"  and  insert  "to";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  15.  to  strike  out  "condi- 
tions" and  insert  "conditions,  and    (C) 
assist  in  providing  the  personnel  needed 
to  conduct  such  programs.    The  program 
of  study,  training,  and  research  may  be 
conducted    by    the    Secretary    through 
members  of  this  staff,  through  payment 
of  funds  authorized  for  this  section  to 
other   departments   or   agencies   of  the 
Federal    Government,    or    through    the 
employment  of  private  individuals,  part- 
nerships, firms,  corporations,  or  suitable 
institutions,  under  contracts  entered  into 
for  such  purposes,  or  through  grants  to 
such   individuals,   organizations,    or   in- 
stitutions, or  through  conferences  and 
similar  meetings  organized  for  such  pur- 
poses.   The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  interested  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations the  results  of  such  research."; 
on  page  21.  after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 
"information". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to  strike  out 
"Sec.  303."  and  insert  "(d>":  after  hne 
22.  to  insert: 

(ei  The  Secretary  shall  est.ibllsh  an  Inde- 
pendent study  boaVd  consisting  of  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  experts  to  in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  Government  procure- 
ment, scientific,  technical,  and  other  related 
policies,  upon  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. Any  Federal  officer  or  employee  may. 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  which  he  is  employed, 
serve  as  a  member  of  such  board,  but  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  for  such  ^ 
service.  Other  members  of  such  board  may 
be  compensated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  701(10).  The  board  shall 
report  its  findings,  together  •with  recom- 
mendations   for    the    better    c<»)rdlnation    of 
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such  policies,  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
transmit  the  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

On  page  22,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

Sec.  302.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  525,000.000  annually  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

On  page  24,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"resei-vations",  to  insert  "or  trust  or  re- 
stricted Indian-owned  land   areas";   in 
line  4.  after  the  word  "Interior",  to  insert 
."or  an  appropriate  State  agency";  in  line 
11.  after  the  word  "removal",  to  insert 
"curtailment.";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  strike  out  "employment." 
and    insert    "employment";    in    line    12, 
after  the   word  "or",  to   strike   out   "is 
about  to  cause"  and  iiisert  "threatens  to 
cause  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
the  request";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"unemployment",  to  strike  out  "or  under- 
employment"; in  line  15.  after  the  word 
"the",  to  insert  "unemployment  rate  for 
the";  in  line  16,  after  the  word  "to",  to 
strike  out  "becomie  eligible  for  designa- 
tion under  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  within  three  years"  and  insert  "ex- 
ceed the  national  average  by  50  per  cen- 
tum or  more";  in  Une  20.  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "this  section"  and  in- 
sert  "subsection  401    ib^';    in   line    21. 
after  the  word  "area",  to  strike  out  "may 
be";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"designated",  to  strike  out  "at  any  time"; 
in  line  22.  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out     "subsection"     and     insert     "para- 
graph"; in  line  23,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "and";  on 
page  25.  line  6,  after  the  word  "on",  to 
strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  "or  after  April   1, 
1965";  on  paae  26,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"persons",  to  insert   "except  for  areas 
designated  under  subsection  401fa)f3), 
which  shall  have  a  population  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  persons";  on  page  27, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "or",  to  strike  out 
'■under  consideration   for  designation"; 
in  line  19,  after  the  word  "termination", 
to  strike  out  "or";  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "such",  to  strike  out  section."  and 
insert  "section,  or  (4)    be  made  in  the 
case  of  any  designated  area  where  the 
Secretary  detemiines  that  an  improve- 
ment in   the  unemployment   rate   of   a 
designated  area  is  primarily  the  result  of 
increased    employment    in    occupations 
not  likely  to  be  permanent.";  on  page  32, 
after  line  19.  to  strike  out:  "ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  COORDINATION". 
After  line  20,  to  insert : 

ESTABLISHMEN'T    OF    REGIONS 

Sec.  501,  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
designate  appropriate  "economic  develop- 
ment regions"  within  the  Ignited  States  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  in  which  such 
regions  will  be  wholly  or  partially  located  if 
he  finds  (A)  that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  areas  within  such  region 
geographically,  culturally,  historically,  and 
economically,  (B)  that  with  the  exception 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  region  Is  within 
contiguous  States,  and  (C)  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  following  matters,  that  the  region 
has  lagged  behind  the  whole  nation  in  eco- 
nomic development: 

( 1 )  the  rate  of  unemployment  Is  substan- 
tially above  the  national  rate; 


(2)  the  median  level  of  family  Income  Is 
significantly   below  the  national  median: 

(3)  the  level  of  hotising.  health,  and  edu- 
cational facilities  is  substantially  below  the 
national  level; 

(4)  the  economy  of  the  area  has  tradition- 
ally   been   dominated   by   a   single   industry: 

^.^(5)    tlie    rate   of   otitmigration    of    labor   or 
capital  or  both  is  substantial; 

(6)  the  area  is  adversely  Affected  by 
Changing  industrial  technology; 

(7)  the  area  is  adver?ely  effected  by 
chancres  in  national  defense  f.icilliics  or  pro- 
duction;  and 

(8)  Indices  of  regional  production  indi- 
cate a  growth  rate  substantially  below  the 
national  average. 
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On  page  33,  after  line  22.  tb  insert: 

REC.ION-.VL     CGMMI.-JSIO:^ 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Upon  dosignationi  of  develop- 
meitt  rcglon.s.  the  Secretary  sh.id  invr.e  and 
encourage  the  States  wholly  br  partially 
located  within  such  regions  to  ^tablish  ap- 
propriate mtUtistato  regional  coaimiss:ons. 

(b)  E.tch  sticli  commission  sljall  be  com- 
poi'^d  of  one  Fedcr.1l  member.j  iiercinaitcr 
referred  to  a^  the  "Federal  coc}i^i:-man".  ap- 
poiated  by  the  President  by  aid  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  .Senate,  and  one 
membiT  from  each  pTrticipatinglsutte  in  tl:ie 
region.  EacSi  State  member  mai'ibe  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  ill?  designee,  or  such 
as  m.ty  be  provided  by  the  law 
which  he  represents.  The  Stat' 
the  coiumission  sliall  elect  a  C' 
the  commission  from  among  t 

(c)  Decisions    by    a    regional 
shall  require  the  aiTirmative  voti 
eral  cociiairman  and  of  a  major! 
one  if  only  tv.o.  of   the  State 
matters  coming  before   a  regio] 
sion,    the   Federal    cochairman 
extent  practicable,  cnnsult  witl: 
departments  and  agencies  havi 
in  the  subject  ni.ater. 

(d)  Each  State  member  of  a 
mission  shall  have  an  alt^rna 
by  tiie  Governor  or  as  otherwisi 
vidcd  by  the  law  of  the  State 
resen*.^.  Tlie  President,  by  a 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senajte.  shall  ap- 
point an  alternate  for  the  Fedtral  coohair- 
man  of  each  regional  commi.^suii.  An  alt«r 
natc  shall  vote  In  the  event  of  the  absence, 
death,  disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of 
the  State  or  Federal  cochairman  for  which 
he  is  an  alternate. 

(e)  The  Federal  cochairman  to  a  regional 
commission  shall  be  compensfit^d  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule.  His  njternate  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  funds  atithorized  by  this  Act  at  not  Uj 
exceed  the  maximtim  schedtiled  tate  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving  as 
an  alternate  for  the  Federal  cochairman 
shall  perform  such  function.^  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Federal  cochair- 
man. Each  State  member  and  his  alternate 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  .Stat-e  which 
they  represent  at  the  rate  esta'iihshed  by  the 
law  of  such  State. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary-  finds  th.at  the  State  of 
Alaska  or  the  State  of  Hawaii  meet-s  the  re- 
quirements for  an  economic  development  re- 
gion, he  may  establish  a  Commission  for 
either  State  in  a  m:inncr  agreeable  to  him 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State. 

On  page  35,  after  line  21,  to  strike 
out: 

Skc.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  invite  and  encourage  the  several  States 
to  establish  appropriate  multistate  regional 
action  planning  commissions  for  the  purpose 
of— 


At  the  top  of  page  36,  to  insert: 

FUNCTIONS  ay  commissiom 

Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposx-; 
of  this  Act.  each  Commission  shall  with  re- 
spect to  its  region — 

In  line  4,  after  "iD",  to  strike  out 
"advisinu"  and  insert  "advise";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "assisting  him"  and  insert  "a.s.si.st  the 
Secretary":   in  line  7,  after  "(-2)",  to 

strike  out  "initiating"  and  insert  "initi- 
ate"; in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  stiikc  out  "coordinating"  and 
insert  "coordinate";  in  line  10,  after 
"(3>";  to  strike  out  "fostering"  and  in- 
sert "foster";  in  line  13,  after  "i4»".  to 
strike  out  "advising"  and  insert  "ad- 
vi.se":  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "assisting  him"  and 
insert  "assist  the  Secretary";  in  line  18. 
aftiT  "(5i ",  to  strike  out  "promotinij" 
and  insert  "promote",  in  line  20,  afttr 
"i6>",  to  strike  out  "preparing"  and  in- 
sert "prepare";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"agencies",  to  strike  out  "and";  after  line 
23,  to  strike  out: 

(7)  receiving,  reviewing,  and  commenting 
on  all  tentative  plans  or  proposals  concern- 
ing niultistate  regional  economic  develcp- 
ment.  and  transmitting  such  plans  and  pr:- 
posals  with  appropriate  comments  ar.d 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and  tl.p 
heads  of  other  interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies. 

(b)  As  u=:ed  in  this  Act.  the  term  "region" 
refers  to  any  area  withiii  the  United  St::te> 
which  includes  two  or  more  designated  o: 
potential  economic  development  districts  ia 
two  or  more  contiguotts  States. 

(c)  The  State  ni'i'mbcrs  of  such  commis- 
sions shall  be  as  determined  and  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  concerne<;i. 
The  President  Fhall  appoint  the  Fcdeml 
member  or  members  of  such  commi.^sion;-. 
If  any,  who  shall  report  through  the  Secre- 
tary and  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  i.. 
excer-s  of  that  atithorized  by  section  TGMi'i 
of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(7)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basi.'=,  ccir.- 
prehensive  and  coordinated  plans  and  ptu- 
grams  and  establish  priorities  therctindc. 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Feder.il 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

On  page  37,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

(8)  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  an  inventory 
mid  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  reei::: 
and.  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and 
loc.il  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration  proj- 
ects designed  to  foster  regional  productiv;:y 
and  growth; 

At  the  top  of  page  38,  to  insert: 

(9)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  wiih 
the  agency  involved.  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and.  where  np- 
proprlate.  recommend  mcxiificatlons  or  ad- 
ditions which  will  increase  their  effective- 
ness in  the  region; 

After  line  5,  to  insert: 

(10)  formulate  and  recommend,  where 
appropriate,  interstate  compacts  and  other 
foiTns  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  worl: 
with  State  and  local  agencies  In  develop- 
ing appropriate  model  legislation;   and 

After  line  9,  to  insert: 

(11)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appro- 
priate, citizens  and  special  advisory  coun- 
cils and  public  conferences. 
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At  the  bceinning  of  line  14.  to  strike 
ont  "<d)"  and  insert  "(b)";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  21,  to  strike  out  "le)" 
and  insert  "(c)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  24.  to  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 

'•id)";    on  pa-jc  39,  after  line  2.  to  in- 
sert : 

(c)  Each  rcgioiiiil  commission  may.  from 
time  to  time,  nvike  additional  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  recommendations 
to  the  State  Governors  and  appropriate  local 
officials,  with  respect  to  — 

(1)  the  e:<peiuiit\ue  of  funds  by  Federal. 
S'.ite,  and  local  departments  and  agencies  in 
itsregion  in  the  fields  of  natural  re.=;ources, 
agrictUture,  education,  training,  health  and 
\\°ellare,  transportation,  and  other  fields  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;   and 

(2)  sUch  additional  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation  or  administrative  actions  as 
the  commission  deems  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to  change 
the  section  nmnber  from  "502"  to  "504"; 
0:1  pa:^'e  40.  at  the  bcr-inning  of  lir.e  16, 
to  change  the  section  num'ior  from  "503  ' 
to  "505" ;  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "pro- 
grams.", to  insert 

"Such  assistance  shall  include  studies 
and  plans  evaluating  the  needs  of.  and 
developing  potentialities  for,  economic 
growth  of  such  regions,  and  research  on 
improving  tlie  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  human  and  natural  resources 
of  the  region.";  on  pace  41,  line  10.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "enactment 
of  tliis  Act."  and  insert  "establishment 
of  a  commission.";  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  "commission",  to  strike  out  "may" 
and  insert  "as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"Government",  to  strike  out  "on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  tire  Secretary 
may  approve";  after  line  22,  to  insert: 
Admir,istrativc  po:vcrs  of  regional  coinmi^- 
sions 

Sec.  506.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act.  each  regional  commission  is  author- 
ized to — ■ 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
r.r.d  regtilations  governing  the  con.duct  of  its 
business  and  tV.e  performance  of  its  func- 
tions; 

(2 1  .Tppoint  and  f..x  the  compensation  of 
Tin  executive  di'-ector  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
C'-'mmission  to  carry  out  its  ftmctions.  except 
that  svich  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
-■^rilary  of  the  alternate  to  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  on  the  conuTiiPSion  and  no  member. 
alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  sucli  com- 
mission, other  than  the  Federal  cochair- 
man on  the  commission  and  his  rtaff  and  his 
alternate,  and  Federal  employees  detailed  to 
the  commls."^ion  tmdcr  clati."=e  (3).  shall  be 
deemed  A  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose; 

1 3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
p::rtment  or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  atithor- 
ized)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the 
c  mmission  stich  per.sonnel  within  his  ad- 
miMistrative  jurisdiction  as  the  commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  its  ftmctior.s.  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  C'f  seniority, 
p.iy.  or  other  employee  statu.s: 

1 4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con- 
tr.icts,  with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  -such  of  its 
pcrronnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for.  or  con- 
tinue In,  another  governmental  retirement  or 
employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro- 


vide for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Comn^ission  of  tlie  United 
States  is  authorized  to  contract  with  such 
commission  for  continued  coverage  of  com- 
mission employees,  who  at  date  of  commis- 
sion employment  are  Federal  employees,  in 
the  rciirement  program  and  other  employee 
beneiil  progiams?  of  tlie  Federal  Government: 

(6)  accept,  tise,  and  dispone  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intraigible; 

(7|  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 

leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  Us  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  department. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  Sutc.  or  any  political  sub- 
division. r.ger;cy.  or  instrumer.tahty  thereof. 
or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation; 

(8)  maintain  an  office  in  tlie  Di.":trict  of 
Columbia  and  establish  field  offiees  at  such 
other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate:  and 

(9)  take  sucli  other  actions  and  incur  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  rccc.rsary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

On  page  44,  after  line  2.  to  insert ; 

Ir}  formation 
Sec.  507.  In  order   to   obtain   information 
needed  to  carry  otit  its  duties,  each  regional 
coinmssion  shall — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  net  at  such 
times  and  phtres.  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive stjch  evidence,  and  print  or  olherv.-ise 
reprodtice  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceediiTTS  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  dceni 
advisable,  a  cot-hairman  of  such  commicfion, 
or  any  member  of  the  comini?sion  dcs-g- 
nated  by  the  commission  for  t!te  purpose, 
being  hereby  r.uthori/icd  to  administer  caths 
when  it  i.s  determined  by  the  commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence 
received  tuider  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who 
is  hereby  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
su;h  conrmisrion  such  Information  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  su.ch  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(31  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
its  doings  rnd  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

At  the  top  of  page  45.  to  insert: 

Pcrsoval  financial  interests 
Sec.  508.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  al- 
ternate and  no  officer  or  employee  of  a  re- 
gional commission  shall  participate  person- 
ally and  substantially  as  member,  alternate, 
oflioer.  or  employee,  through  decision,  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  recommendation,  the 
rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  other- 
wise, in  any  proceeding,  application,  request 
for  a  ruling  or  other  determination,  contract, 
claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  nrat- 
ter  in  whicii.  to  his  knowledge,  he.  his 
spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization 
(Other  than  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  in  which  he  is  serving  as  officer,  di- 
rector, trustee,  partner,  or  employer,  or  any 
person  or  organization  with  whom  he  is 
serving  as  oRicer.  director,  trtistee.  partner. 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has  any  ar- 
rangement concerning  prospective  employ- 
ment, has  a  financial  interest.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  stib- 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two,  years,  or 
both. 

(bi  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
if  the  State  member,  alternate.  ofUcer.  or 
employee  first  advises  the  regional  commis- 
sion Involved  of  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  proceeding,  application,  re- 
quest  for  a  rtiling  or  other   determination. 


contract,  claim,  contro\ersy,  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  ar.d  makes  full  disclosure  of 
the  financial  interest  and  receives  In  ad- 
vance a  written  determination  made  by  such 
Commission  that  the  interest  is  not  so  sub- 
stantial as  to  be  deemed  likely  \p  affect  the 

integrity  of  the  services  which  the  Commis- 
.sion  may  expect  from  such  Stftte  memtier, 
alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission, or  his  alternate,  shall,  receive  any 
salary,   or  any  contribution  to  or  suppie- 

nientatlon  01  salary  for  his  services  en  svich 
commission  from  any  source  other  tlian  his 
State.  No  person  detailed  to  ser\e  a  re- 
gional commission  under  authority  of  clause 
(4)  of  section  506  shall  receive  any  salary 
or  any  co?itribvt!on  to  or  supplementation 
of  salary  for  his  cervices  on  such  commis- 
sion from  any  source  other  than  the  State, 
local,  or  intergovernmental  department  or 
agency  from  wliich  he  was  detailed  or  from 
such  commission.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  tiie  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  S5.000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subrection 
of  this  sectioii.  the  Federal  cochairman  and 
his  alternate  on  a  regional  commission  and 
airy  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed 
to  dttty  with  it  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 10  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such 
subsection  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sec- 
tions 202  through  209  of  title  "I8,  L'nited 
States  Code. 

.(e)  A  regional  commission  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, declare  void  and  rescind  any  con- 
tr.iCt  or  other  agreement  pursuant  to  the 
Act  in  relation  to  which  It  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  this  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  202  through  209,  titfe  18.  United 
States  Code. 

On  page  47,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 
Annual  reports 

Src.  500.  Each  regional  commission  es- 
tablished  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  comm.ission's  activities  and  recom- 
mendations for  programs.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  made  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  commission  is  in  existence  for 
more  than  three  months.  Such  Reports  shall 
be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect, 
to  which  the  report  is  m^ade. 

At  the  top  of  page  48,  to  strike  out : 

TITLE    VI — ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

ADVINISIR.^TOR 

And.  in, lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

•rtTLE    VI .ADMINISTR.^nON 

After  line  3.  to  strike  out : 
Administrator  for  cccnoinic  dcvclopvicr^t 
Sec  601.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  f  nd  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Aciministrator  for 
Economic  Oevelcpment  in  tl^e  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  annual  rate  applicable  to  level  V 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
The  Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
in  the  exectition  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
niay  assign. 

And,  in  lieu  tlrereof .  to  insert : 

"Sec.  60t.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister this  Act  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  addition 
to  these  already  provided  for.  shall  supervise 
and  direct  "the  Administrator  created  herein, 
and  coordinate  the  Federal  cochairmen  ap- 
pointed heretofore  or  subsequent  to  this  Act. 
Tlie  Assist^ant  Secretary  created  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and    with    the    advice    and    consent    of    the 
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Scr.ato  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
j-rovided  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule.  Such  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  There  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
con.-ent  of  the  Ssnate,  an  Administrator  for 
Economic  Development  who  shall  be  com- 
per.sated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedtile  who 
shall  perform  such  dut'ies  as  are  assigned 
by  the  Secretary. 

••(b>  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
303  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964  are  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  posi- 
lious  established  by  subsection   (a)   hereof." 

At  the  top  of  page  53,  to  strike  out : 
(b»  Anv  appropriations  avaihib'.e  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  cf  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  on  or  afier  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  ptu-poses  of  this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to  strike 
out  "ic"  and  insert  "ib'":  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  amendment  just  above 
staled,  to  strike  out  "In  the  event  that 
the  Administrator  required  by  this  Act 
to  be  appointed  by  and  v,-ith  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not  have 
entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,";  in  line  9,  after  the  \vord 
"act",  to  strike  out  "in  such  office"  and 
insert  "as  Administrator  under  this  Act":  ^  another. 


ST.\TEMENT  OF  PrRPOSH 

Sec.    2.  The    Congress    declare^    that    the 
maintenance  of  the   national  ecdnomy  at  a 
high    level   is   vital   to   the   best   ftiterests  of 
the    Unit«d    States,    but    that    soine    of    our 
regicftis,  counties,  and  cnmmunitlcs  are  suf- 
fering substantial  and  persistent ;unemploy- 
mcnt  and  tmderemployment:   that  such  un- 
employment    and     underemployiIie;it    caute 
hardship  to  many  individurls  ami  their  f.im- 
iUes.  and  waste  invaluable  human  reaources: 
that  to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  areas  and  regions  oi  substantial 
a!:id  persistent  tinemplo\meni  ar.<i  undcrcm-r 
ploymoat  to  take  effective  stc:\^  t::  [jlanning 
ana   financ!::g   their  ptiblic   -.v    i  :•:     .'nd  eco- 
nomic  development;    that   Fca«--r{ii   hnancial 
assistance,  including  grants  for  pliibUc  works 
and  development  facilities  to  ccimmunities, 
indnstries.    enterpri.=e.-,    and    incjlviduals    In 
are.TS    needing    de\ elcpm.ent    shcjtild    enable 
such  areas  to  help  thenirelves  acl^iove  lasting 
imnrovcnient  and  enhance  thedoiiestic  prcs- 
psrity   by   the   c:t.  bliFhmont   tf  stable    and 
diversified    local    economies    an(  i    improved 
local  conditions;  Provided.  That  iuch  assist- 
ance   is    preceded   by    and    cons  stent    with 
sound,  long-range  econoniic   pin  nning;    and 
that   tinder  the   provisions  of  tlis  Act  new 
employment  opportunities  shotili  I  be  created 
by  developing  and  expanding  neu-  and  exist- 
ing  ptiblic   works   and   other  f.icilities  and 
re-iourccs  rather  than  by  merely  ;ransferring 
jobs  f.'om  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 


f 


in  line  11.  after  the  word  "following",  to 
strike  out   "said"  and  insert   "the";   in  > 
line  12,  after  the  wcrd  "date",  to  insert 
"cf  this  Act";  at  the  beginning  of  line  15 
to   strike   cut   "<d>"    and   insert    "ic" 
after  line  16,  to  insert : 

(dl  Notwithstanding  any  requirements  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  eligibility  cf  areas, 
prcject-s  for  which  applications  are  pending 
before  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
for  a  period  of  one  year  thereafter  be  eligible^ 
for  consideration  b^  tj>e  Secretary  for  stich 
assistance  under  tm?*pro  vis  lens  cf  this  Act 
a3  he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

On  page  58,  line  4,  after  " '  a  i  ",  to  strike 
out  "To  the  fullest  extent"  and  insert 
'Where";  iii  line  5,  after  the  word  "Sec- 
retary", to  strike  out  "shall'  and  insert 
"may";  in  line  23,  after  the  word  "trans- 
ferred", to  strike  out  the  com.ma-  and 
"with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,":  on  pa^e  61,  line 


23.  after  "<40  U.S.C.  2T6a-27ea-5' 


to 


strike  out  the  comma  and  "and  every 
such  employee  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  exce.^s 
of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty 
hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may 
be":  and  on  pase  64.  after  line  7.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  715.  All  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  Federal  assistance  previ- 
ously authorized,  and  no  provision  hereof 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  per- 
mitting any  reduction  or  dim.mution  in  the 
proportional  am.ount  of  Federal  assistance 
to  which  any  State  or  other  entity  elieible 
under  this  Act  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Cr  t  endcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Keprcentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrefts  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  and 
Economic   Development  Act  of   1965". 


■      XriLE   I GP..VXTS   FOR    PfELTC    \Vt>RKS    AND 

DEVELOPMENT  F.\CILITI^S 

Sec,  101.  (ai  Upon  the  application  of  any 
St.tc.  or  political  subdivision  thwecf,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  association  representing  p.iiy  redevel- 
opment area  or  part  thereof,  tte  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  is  authorized — 

(li  to  make  dircc:  grants  for n lie  acqui.-^i- 
tion  or  development  of  land  aiid  improve- 
ments for  public  works.  pub!i<j  service,  or 
development  facility  usage,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  rehabilitatioa.  alteration, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  st|ch  lacilities, 
incltiding  related  m?,chinery  and  equipment, 
within  a  redevelopment  area,  if  he  finds 
that^ 

(A»  the  project  for  which  finajnci.il  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  directly  or  itidirectly  (U 
tend  to  im.prove  the  opportunities,  in  the 
area  where  such  project  is  or  will  be  located, 
for  the  succesrful  establishmeat  or  expan- 
sion of  industrial  or  commercifil  plants  or 
facilities,  (iii  otherwise  assist  inithe  creation 
of  additional  long-term  employtnent  oppor- 
ttmites  for  stich  area,  or  (iin  pritriarily  bene- 
fit the  long-term  unemployed  ivnd  members 
of  low-inconie  families  or  otherwise  sub- 
stantially further  the  objectiveg  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(B)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested will  fumn  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  :it  is.  or  will 
be  located:  and  | 

(C»  the  area  for  which  a  prciject  is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  ovefi^ll  economic 
development  program,  as  provided  in  section 
202ibi(10i  and  such  project  Is  consistent 
with  such  program; 

(2t  to  make  supplementary  grants  in  order 
to  enable  the  States  and  other  entities  within 
redevelopment  areas  to  take  ntiximum  ad- 
vantage of  designated  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  hereinafter  dcfltied).  direct 
grants-in-aid  authorized  under  this  section. 
and  Federal  pubhc  works  projects  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  whicH.  becavise  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  cannot  supply 
the  reqtiired  matching  share. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  hereof,  the 
amount  of  any  direct  grant  uivdcr  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 


(c)   The    amount    of    any    supplempniary 
grant  under  this  section  for  any  project  shall 
not  exceed  the  applicable  percentage  estab- 
lished   by    regulations    promtilgated    by    the 
Secretary,   but    In   no   event    shall   the   non- 
Federal   share  of  the   aggregate  cost  of  anv 
such  project  (including  assumptions  of  debr; 
he  le?s   than  20   per  centum   of   such  ccst. 
Stipplcmentary  griiiits  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary,    in    accordance   w.itU    such    regul,-:- 
tions  as  he  shall  prcicribe,  by  increasing  the 
amounts  of  direct   grants  authorized  under 
this  section  or  by  the  payment  of  funds  ap. 
propriated  under  this  Act  to  the  heads  cf 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  instrument.-^l- 
ities  of  the  Federal  Government  respon£ib:e 
for  the  administration  of  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral    programs.       Notwithstanding    any    re- 
quirement as  to  the  amount   or  sources  of 
non-Federal   funds   that   m..iy   otherwise  be 
applicable  to  the  Federal  program  involved, 
funds  provided  tinder  this  subsection  shall 
be   tised   for  the  sole   ptirpose   of  increasing 
the  Federal  contribution  to  specific  projects 
m  redevelopment  areas  tinder  such  prcgran.s 
above  the  fixed  niaxlmum  portion  of  the  co.=: 
of  such  project  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
applicable  law.     The  term  "design.ited  Foct- 
er.il  grant-in-aid  programs,"  as  used  in  tiiis 
subsection,    means    such    existing    or    future 
Federal   grant-in-aid    programs   assisting  in 
tiie    construction   or   equipping   of   facilities 
as  the  Secretary  m.ay.  m  ftirtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  designate  as  eligible  for 
allocation  of  funds  under  this  section.    In 
determining    the    amotmt    of    any    supple- 
mentary grant  available  to  any  project  under 
this   section,    the    Secretary   shall    take   into 
consideration  the  relative  needs  of  the  area, 
the  nature  of  the  project  to  be  assisted,  and 
the    amount    of    such    fair    user    charges   cr 
other  revenues  as  the  project  may  reasonably 
be   expected   to   generate   in   excess   of   those 
which    would    amortize    the    local    share    of 
initial   costs   and    provide   for   its   succcsjiul 
operation      and      maintenance      (including 
depreciation  I . 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  proccdtircs  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
Biaeration  is  given  to  the  relative  needs  oi 
eligible  areas.  In  prescriljing  such  rules, 
regtiiations.  and  procedures  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
(1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
nient  in  the  eligible  areas  and  the  dur.iticr. 
of  such  tmemployment  and  (2)  the  inconte 
levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of  under- 
employment in  eligible  areas. 

(ei  Except  for  projects  specifically  authcr- 
Ized  by  Corjgress.  no  financial  assistance  sh.tll 
be  extended  under  this  section  with  rcspc; 
to  any  public  service  or  dovclcpment  facility 
which  would  compete  with  an  existing  pri- 
vately owned  public  utility  rendering  a  sfrv- 
ice  to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges  subj'-^:t 
to  regtilation  by  a  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
booiy,  unless  the  State  or  Federal  reuulatcry 
body  determines  that  in  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  facility  for  which  the  fin.incial  assist- 
ance is  to  be  extended  there  is  a  need  for  an 
increase  in  such  service  (taking  into  consid- 
eration reasonably  foreseeable  future  necdsi 
which  the  existing  public  utility  is  not  able 
to  meet  through  Its  existing  facilities  cr 
throurh  an  expansion  which  it  agrees  to  un- 
dertake. 

Sec.  102.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  o:" 
the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  tins 
title  may  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

Sec.  103.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19G3.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscil 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

TITLE  II — OTHER  FINANCIAL  .*SSISTANCE 

Public  icork'i  and  development  facility  loans 

Sec.  201.   (a)   Upon  the  application  of  any 

State,   or    political    subdivision    thereof.  In- 

diitxi  tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofiit  or- 
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canizatlon  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  purchase  evidence  of 
indebtedness  and  to  make  loans  to  assist  in 
financing  the'  purch.a-se  or  development  of 
land  and  Improvements  for  public  works, 
miblic  service,  or  development  facility  usage, 
and  the  acquisition,  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  expansion,  or  improvement 
of  such  facilities.  includ:ng  related  machin- 
erv  and  equipment,  within  a  redevelopment 
'lA-'a.  if  he  finds  that — 

li)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  .sought  will  directly  or  indirectly— 
(Ai  tend  to  improve  the  opportunities, 
in  the  area  where  such  project  is  or  will 
be  located,  for  the  successful  establishment 
or  expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial 
plants  or  facilities. 

(B)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional long-term  employment  opportunities 
for  such  area,  or 

(C)  primarily  benefit  the  long-term  un- 
employed and  members  of  low-income  fami- 
nes or  otherwise  substantially  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1904; 

(2)  the  funds  requefeted  frr  such  project 
are  not  otherwi.se  available  from  private 
lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agencies  on 
terms  v.hich  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
will  permit  the  accbmpUshment  of  the 
project; 

(3)  the  amount  dl  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
project  are  adequate  to  insure  the  comple- 
tion thereof: 

(41  there  is  a  reaSon.ible  expectation  of 
repayment,  and 

(5)  such  area  haS  an  approved  overall 
economic  developmeiit  program  as  provided 
in  section  202(b)  ilO)  and  the  project  for 
\^-hich  financial  assistance  is  sought  is  con- 
sistent with  svich  program. 

(bl  Subject  to  .section  701 15) .  no  loan.  In- 
cluding renewals  or  extensions  thereof,  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  for  a  period 
exceeding  forty  yeufs,  and  no  evidence  of 
nidebtcdncss  maturing  more  than  forty  years 
frjm  the  date  of  purchase  shall  be  purchased 
under  this  section.'  Such  loans  shaU  bear 
iriterest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
less  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum. 

(CI  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropri.ited  such  sums  a.s  may  be  necessary 
to  "carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  section  202:  ProvidcJ.  That  annual  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
evidences  of  indebtedness,  making  and  par- 
ticipating in  loans,  and  guaranteeing  loans 
shall  not  exceed  SI  TO. 000 .000. 

(dl  Except  for  projects  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  no  financial  assistance 
snail  be  extended  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  «ny  pttblic  service  or  development 
facility  which  would  compete  with  an  exist- 
ing privately  owned  public  utility  rendering 
a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or  ch;u-ges 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body  determines  that  in  the  area 
to"  be  served  by  the  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
is  a  need  for  an  incre.vse  in  such  service 
(taking  into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through  its 
existing  facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
which  It  agrees  to  undertuke. 

Loans  and  guarantees 
Sec  202.  (a)   Tlie  Secretary  is  authorii'ed 
(1)    to  purchase  evidences  of   indebtedness 


and  to  make  loans   (which  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  include  participations  in 
loans)  to  aid  in  financing  any  project  within 
a    redevelopment    area   for   the    purchase   or 
development  of  hand  and  facilities  (including 
machinery  and  equipment )  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  usage,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the 
alteration,     conversion,     or     enlargement    of 
existing  buildinj^s:   (2)  to  guarantee  loans  for 
working  capital  made  to  private  borrowers  by 
private    lending    institutions    in    connection 
with  projects  in  redevelopment  areas  assisted 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  hereof,  upon  appli- 
cation   of   such   institution   and    upon    such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the   Secretary  may 
prescribe:   Provided,  hoivevcr,  That  no  such 
guarantee   shall   at   any  time   exceed   90   per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
tmpaid  balance  of  such  loan;  and  (3)  to  con- 
tract to  pay.  and  to  pay  annually,  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  to  or  on  behalf  of  pri- 
vate business  entities  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  by  2   percentage   points   the   interest 
paid  by  such  entities  on  loans  v.hich  are  ob- 
taincdfrom  non-Government  sources,  which 
are    not    guaranteed    by    any    Government 
agency,  which  provide  for  annual  amortiza- 
tion of  principal,  and  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  tised  for  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
is  atithorlzed   to  purchase   evidences  of   in- 
debtedness or  make  loans  under  this  section: 
Provided,   lioivrvcr.  Tliat   subject    to  limita- 
tions in  annual  appropriation  Acts,  the  an- 
nual cost  of  new  contracts  approved  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  .55,000.000. 

'b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations: 

(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  limitation  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  btislness  entity  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate. 
or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  establishment  of  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  stibsidiary  will  not  result  in  an 
increa.se  in  unem.ployment  of  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  btisiness  operations, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  stich  branch,  afTiliate,  or  subsidiary  is 
being  established  with  the  intention  of  clos- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  loca- 
tion or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts 
such  operations. 

(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants,  both  private  and  public 
(including  Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
approved  for  such  assistance  by  an  agency 
orinstrumentality  of  the  State  or  politic?.! 
subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  project  to 
be  financed  is  located,  and  which  agency  or 
ir.strumentality  is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  developm.ent  in  such 
State  or  stibdivision. 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought  must  be  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  provide  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment within  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  it  is  or  will  be  located. 

(4 1  No  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  ex- 
tended hcretmder  unless  the  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available 
from  private  lenders  or  from  other  Federal 
agencies  on  ternis  which  in  the  oninlon  of 
the  Secretary  will  permit  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  pro:ect. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
loan  without  a  participation  unless  he  de- 
termines that  the  loan  cannot  be  niade  on 
a  participation  basis. 

(6)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
ptirch^iscd  and  no  loans  sh.all  be  made  or 


guaranteed  unless  it  Is  determined  that 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repajrment. 
(7)  Subject  to  section  701(5)  of  this  Act, 
no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no  evidences 
of  indebtedness  maturing  more  than 
twenty-five  years  from  date  of  purchase  may 
be  purchased  hereunder:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall 
not  applj-  to  securities  or  obligations  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  in 
bankruptcy  or  equitable  reorganization  or 
as  a  creditor  in  other  proceedings  attendant 
upon  insolvency  of  the  obligor. 

i8)  Loans  made  and  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness purchased  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
avearge  maturities  of  such,  loans,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
plus  such  additional  charge,  if  any.  toward 
covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purpose. 

1 9 )  Loan  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  appli- 
cant (excluxiing  all  otlier  Federal  aid  in  con- 
nection witto  the  undertaking)  of  acquiring 
or  developing  land  and  facilities  (including 
machinery  and  equipment),  and  of  con- 
structing, altering,  converting,  rehabilitat- 
ing, or  enlarging  the  building  or  buildings 
of  the  particular  project,  and  shall,  among 
others,  be  on  the  condition  that — 

(A)  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assist.ance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  stifficient  to  pay 
such  aggregate   cost: 

(Bl    not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  as  equity  capital 
or  as  a  loan  repayable  in  no  shorter  period 
of  time  and  at   no  faster  an  amortization 
rate   than   the   Federal   financial   assistance 
extended    under    this    section    is    being    re- 
paid, and  if  such  a  loan  is  secured.  Its  secu- 
rity shall  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the 
lien  or  liens  securing  such  Federal  financial 
assistance:  Provided,  however.  Tliat,  except  in 
projects  involving  financial  participation  by 
Indian   tribes,   not  less   than   5  per  centum 
of  such  aggregate  cost  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  State  or  any  agency.  Instrumentality,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by   a   com- 
munity or  area  organization  which  is  non- 
governmental in  character,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary  shall    determine   in   accordance   with 
objective  standards  promulgated  by  regula- 
tion that  all  or  part  of  such  funds  are  not 
reasonably  available  to  the  project  because 
of  the  economic  distress  of  the  area  or  for 
other  good  cause,  in  which  case  he  may  waive 
the  requirement  of  this  provision  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  unavailability,  and  allow  the 
funds  required  by  this  subsection  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  applicant  or  by  such  other  non- 
Federal  source  as  may  reasonably  be  avail- 
able to  the  project: 

( C )  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  stich 
action  necessary  to  encourage  financial  par- 
ticipation in  a  partictilar  project  by  other 
lenders  and  investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  m  subp.aragraph  iB).  any  Fed- 
eral fin.mcial  assistance  extended  under  this 
section  may  be  repayable  only  after  other 
loans  made  in  connection  with  such  project 
have  been  repajd  in  full,  and  the  secvjity.  if 
any,  for  such  Federal  financial  assistance 
may  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  lien 
or  "liens  securing  other  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  project. 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  developmiCnt  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  St.ate.  or  any  agency,  in- 
strumentality, or  local  political  subdivisioa 
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thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  financial 
ass;stance  is  sought  is  consistent  with  such 
program:  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  authorize  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or 
local  political  subdivision  in  which  the  proj- 
ect would  be  located,  nor  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  su'^h  periodic  revisions 
of  previously  approved  overall  economic  de- 
velopment programs  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

Economic  development  revolving  fund 
Sec.  203.  Funds  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
tinder  section  201,  loan  funds  obtained  un- 
der section  403,  and  coUeclions  and  repay- 
ments received  under  this  Act.  shall  be  de- 
posited in  an  economic  development  revolv- 
ing fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund"),  which  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  financial  assistance 
tmder  sections  201.  202,  and  403.  and  for  the 
payment  of  all  obligations  and  expenditures 
arising  in  connection  therewith.  There  shall 
also  be  credited  to  the  fund  such  funds  as 
have  been  paid  into  the  area  redevelopment 
fund  or  may  be  received  from  obligations  out- 
Standing  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
The  fund  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury,  following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  amount  of 
loans  outstanding  under  this  Act  computed 
in  £uch  manner  and  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
lig.ttions  of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans,  adjvisted  to  tlie 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  crnium  during 
the  month  of  June  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  loans  were  made. 

TITLE     III — rECHNIC.\L     ASSISTANCE,     RESEARCH, 
AND    INFORMATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  carrying  exit  his  deities 
under  this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assisumce  which  wotild  be 
useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing  conditions 
of  excessive  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment (1)  to  areas  which  he  has  designated 
as  redevelopment  areas  under  this  Act,  and 
(2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds  have  sub- 
stantial need  for  such  assistance.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  include  project  planning  aiid 
feasibility  studies,  management  and  opera- 
tional assistance,  and  studies  evaluating  the 
needs  of.  and  developing  potentialities  for, 
economic  growth  of  such  areas.  Such  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  members  of  his  staff,  through  the 
payment  of  funds  authorized  for  this  section 
to  other  departments  or  agencies  cf  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  employment  of 
private  individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  appropriate  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  State,  area,  district, 
or  local  organizations.  The  Secretary,  in  his 
discretion,  may  require  the  repayment  of  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  subsection  and 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
repayment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  organi- 
zations which  he  determines  to  be  qualified 
to  receive  grants-in-aid  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  costs  or  expenses, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  all  contributions  both  In  cash  and  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  space,  equipment,  and  services.  Where 
practicable,  grants-in-aid  authorized  under 
this  stibsection  shall  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  available  planning  grants,  such 
as  urban  planning  grants  authorized  under 


the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
highway  planning  and  research  grants  au- 
thorized under  the  Federal  Aid  Higliway  Act 
Of  1962,  to  assure  adequate  and  effective 
planning  and  economical  use  of  funds. 

(c)  To  assist  in  the  long-range  accom- 
plishment of  the  purtxjses  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies having  similar  functions,  sUall  estab- 
lish and  conduct  a  continuing  program  of 
study,  training,  and  research  to  (A)  assist 
in  determining  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
underemployment,  underdevelopfnent,  and 
chronic  depression  in  the  variou.'S  areas  and 
regions  of  the  Nation.  (Bi  assist  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implcnientation  of  N.Uional, 
State,  and  local  programs  whicU  will  raise 
income  levels  and  cthcrwi.se  prixiuce  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  re.~ulting  from  these 
conditions,  and  (C)  assist  in  providing  the 
personnel  needed  to  conduct  sucli  prLgranis. 
The  program  of  sttidy,  tr.tining,  and  researcli 
may  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  through 
members  of  this  staff,  through  payment  of 
funds  authorized  for  this  section  to  other 
department-s  or  agencies  of  the  Faderal  Gov- 
ernment, or  through  the  employnient  -"if  pri- 
vate individuals,  partnerships.  fum.s.  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  institution.'?,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  sucii  purposes, 
or  through  grants  to  such  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, or  in.'^tittitions,  or  thfough  con- 
ferences and  similar  meetings  organized  for 
such  purposes.  The  Secretary  Shall  make 
available  to  interested  individu;»3s  and  or- 
ganizations the  results  of  such  research. 
The  Secretiiry  shall  include  in  hi-  annual  re- 
port under  section  706  a  detailed  statement 
concerning  the  sttidy  and  researcli  conducted 
under  this  section  together  with  bis  findings 
resulting  therefrom  and  his  rocomn^ienda- 
tions  for  legislative   and   other  action. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelopment 
areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing  to  in- 
terested individuals,  commtniitles.  indus- 
tries, and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any 
assistance,  technical  information.,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance,  infor- 
mation, or  advice  which  would  be  u?cful  in 
alleviating  or  preventing  conditions  of  ex- 
cessive unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  such  areas.  The  .Secret-ary  may  fur- 
nish the  procurement  divisions  of  the  varl- 
otis  departments,  agencies,  and  other  instrti- 
mentalities  of  the  Federal  Goveroment  with 
a  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
business  firms  which  are  locatOd  in  rede- 
velopment areas  and  which  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  Government  contracts  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  or  services,  and  desig- 
nating the  supplies  and  services  .=uch  firms 
are  engaged  in  providing. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  inde- 
pendent study  board  consisting  of  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  experts  to  In- 
vestigate the  effects  cf  Government  procure- 
ment, scientific,  technical,  and  other  re- 
lated policies,  upon  regional  economic  de- 
velopment. Any  Federal  ofTicer  Or  employee 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  in  v.-liich  he  is  em- 
ployed, .Terve  as  a  member  of  $uch  board, 
btit  shall  receive  no  additional  cornpensation 
for  such  service.  Other  members  of  such 
board  may  be  compensjitcd  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  701 1 10).  The 
board  shall  report  its  findings,  together  with 
recommendations  for  the  better  coordination 
of  such  policies,  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
transmit  the  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act, 

Sec.  302.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000,000  annually  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  j 

TITLE     rv AREA     AND     DISTRICT     F^IGIBILfTY 

Part    A — Redevelopment    areas 

Area   Eligibility 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaJl  designate 
as  "redevelopment  areas" — 


(1)  those  areas  in  which  he  determines, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  com- 
parable with  tho.se  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(A)  and  (Bi,  that  there  has  existed  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  There  shall  be  in- 
cluded among  the  areas  so  destg.nated  any 
area — 

(A)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  current  rate  of  unemployment,  as 
deiei-mined  by  appropriate  annual  statistics 
for  the  most  recent  available  calendar  year, 
is  0  per  centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at 
least  G  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time 
periods  specified  in  paragraph   (B);   and 

(Bi  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  been  at  least — 

(i)  50  per  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  three  ol  the  preceding  four  calendar 
years,  or 

(ii»  75  per  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calendar 
years,  or 

(iii)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  tiie  data  to  be  u.=-ed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  making  the  determinations  required 
by  tills  subsection. 

(2)  those  additional  areas  which  have  a 
median  family  income  not  in  excess  of  40 
per  centum  of  the  national  median,  as  de- 
termined by  the  most  recent  available  sta- 
tistics   for   sucii    areas: 

(3 1  those  additional  Federal  or  State  In- 
dian reservations  or  trust  or  restricted 
Indian-owned  land  areas  which  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consult.ation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  an  appropriate  State  agency, 
determines  manifest  the  greatest  degree  of 
economic  digress  on  the  basis  of  unemploy- 
ment and  income  statistics  and  other  appro- 
priate evidence  of  economic  underdevelop- 
ment; 

(4)  vipon  request  of  such  areas,  those  ad- 
ditional areas  in  which  tiie  Secretary  dcter- 
n^ines  that  the  loss,  removal,  curtailment,  or 
closing  of  a  major  source  of  employment  has 
caused  or  threatens  to  cause  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  the  request  an  unusual 
and  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  tmcmployment  rate  fcr 
the  area  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  national  average  by  50  per  centum 
or  more  imless  a.ssistance  is  provided.  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  subsection 
401(b)  to  the  contrary,  an  area  designated 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  may 
be  given  a  reasonable  time  after  designation 
in  which  to  submit  the  overall  economic 
development  program  required  by  subsection 
202  (  b )  ( 10  I  of  this  Act; 

(5)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section  to  the  contrary,  tliose  additional 
areas  which  were  designated  redevelopment 
areas  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  on 
or  after  April  1,  1965:  Provided,  hoivevcr. 
That  the  continued  eligibility  of  such  area.s 
after  the  first  annual  review  cf  eligibility 
conducted  in  accordance  with  section  402  of 
this  Act  shall  be  dependent  on  their  qtialifl- 
c;ition  for  designation  under  the  standards 
of  economic  need  set  forth  in  stibsections 
(aid)   through  (a)(4)   of  this  section. 

(b)  The  size  and  boundaries  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  shall  be  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary: Prorulcd.  hoivcvcr,  That  — 

(1)  no  area  shall  be  designated  until  it 
has  an  approved  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program  in  accordance  with  subsection 
202ib)  (10)  of  this  Act; 

(2 1  any  area  which  does  not  submit  an 
acceptable  overall  economic  development 
program  in  accordance  with  subsection  202 
(b)  (10)  of  this  Act  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  notification  of  eligibility  for  designa- 
tion, shall  not  thereafter  be  designat<>d  prior 
to  the  next  annual  review  cf  eligibility  In 
accordance  with  section  402  of  this  Act; 
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(3i  no  area  shall  be  designated  which  does 
not  have  a  population  of  at  least  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  persons,  except  for  areas 
jj'psigiKited  under  subsection  401  ( a )  ( 3 ) , 
which  shall  have  a  population  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  per.^ons:  and 

(4)  except  for  ateas  designated  under  sub- 
sections (a)(3)  and  (a)(4)  hereof,  no  area 
shall  be  designated  which  is  smaller  than  a 
"labor  area"  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
La»3or),  a  county,  or  a  municipality  with  a 
population  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  whichever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  Is  appropriate,  (c)  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  such  other  heads  of 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  are  author- 
ized to  conduct  such  special  studies,  obtain 
such  information,  and  compile  and  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  such  data  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  enable  hira 
to  make  the  determinations  provided  for  in 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse 
when  appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  foregoing  officers  for  any  expenditures 
incurred  by  them  under  this  section. 

(d)   As    used    in   this   Act,    the   term    "re- 
development area"  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  designated 
bv  the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area. 
Annual  Review  of  Area  Eligibility 
Sec  402.  The  SecreUary  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  the  eligibility  of  all  areas 
designated  or  in  accordance  with  section  401 
of  this  Act.  and  on  the  basis  thereof  may 
terminate  or  modify  the  designations  of  svich 
areas  in  accordance  with  objective  standards 
which  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation.     No 
area    previously    designated    shall    retain    its 
designated  status  unless  it  maintains  a  cur- 
rently  approved   overall   economic   develop- 
ment program  in  accordance  with  subsection 
202(b)  (10).     No  ,  termination    of    eligibility 
shall  (1)  be  madfe  without  thirty  days'  prior 
notification  to  the  area  concerned,  (2)   affect 
tile  \alidity  of  any  application  filed,  or  con- 
tract or  undcrtajcing  entered  into,  with  re- 
spect to  such  areh  pursuant  to  this  Act  prior 
to  such  termination,    (3)    prevent  any  such 
area  from  again  being  designated  a  redevelop- 
ment area  under  section  401  of  this  Act  if  the 
Secretary  determines  It  to  be  eligible  under 
such  section,  or  (4)  be  made  in  the  case  of 
any  designated  area  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  art  improvement  in  the  unem- 
ployment  rate   of  a   designated   area   is   pri- 
marily the  result  of  Increased  employment  In 
occupations  not  likely  to  be  permanent.    The 
Secretary    shall    keep   the    departments    and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  In- 
terested State  or  local  agencies,  advised  at  all 
times  of  any  changes  made  hereunder  with 
respect  to  the  classification  of  any  area. 
Part  B — Eco'iOmJc  development  districts 
Sec.  403.   (a)   In  order  that  economic  de- 
velopment projects  of  broader  geographical 
signiiicanco  may  be  planned  and  carried  out, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  designate  appropriate  "economic 
development  districts"  within  the  United 
States  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Slates  In 
whicli  such  districts  will  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially located,  if — 

(A)  the  proposed  district  Is  of  sufficient 
size  or  population,  and  contains  sufficient 
resources,  to  foster  economic  development  on 
a  scale  involving  more  than  a  single  redevel- 
opment area; 

(B)  the  proposed  district  contains  two  or 
more  redevelopment  areas; 

iC)  the  proposed  district  contains  one  or 
more  redeveloj^ent  areas  or  economic  devel- 
opment centei;;*  identified  in  an  approved  dis- 
trict overall  eOpnomic  development  program 
as  having  suniclent  size  and  potential  to 
foster  the  economic  growth  activities  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  redevel- 
opment areas  ^'ithln  the  district;  and 


(D)  the  proposed  district  has  a  district 
overall  economic  development  program 
which  Includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning  and  contains  a  specific 
program  for  district  cooperation,  self-help, 
and  public;  investment  and  Is  approved  by 
the  State  or  States  affected  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(2)  to  designate  as  "economic  develop- 
ment centers,"  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  shall  prescribe,  stich  areas  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  If — 

(A)  the  proposed  center  has  been  Identi- 
fied and  included  in  an  approved  district 
overall  economic  development  program  and 
recommended  by  the  State  or  States  afi'octed 
for  such  special  designation; 

(B)  the  proposed  center  is  geographically 
and  economically  so  related  to  the  district 
that  its  economic  growth  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
alleviation  of  distress  in  the  redevelopment 
areas  of  the  district;  and 

(C)  the  proposed  center  does  not  have  a 
population  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  according  to  the  last  preced- 
ing Federal  census. 

(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  of  sections  101. 
201.  and  202  of  this  Act,  except  as  may  be 
herein  otherwise  provided,  for  projects  in 
economic  development  centers  designated 
under   subsection    (a)  (2)    above,   if — 

(A)  tlie  project  will  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  overall  economic  development 
program  of  the  district  in  which  It  is  to  be 
located; 

(B)  the  project  will  enhance  the  economic 
grow-th  potential  of  the  district  or  result  in 
additional  long-term  employment  opportu- 
nities commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  requested:  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance requested  is  reasonably  related  to 
the  size,  population,  and  economic  needs  of 
the  district; 

(4)  subject  to  the  20  per  centtun  non- 
Federal  share  required  for  any  project  by 
stibsection  101(c)  of  this  Act,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grant  assistance  authorized  by 
section  101  for  projects  within  redevelop- 
ment areas  (designated  under  section  401), 
by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any  such  project, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  if — 

(A)  the  redevelopment  area  Is  situated 
within  a  designated  economic  development 
district  and  is  actively  participating  in  the 
economic  development  activities  of  the  dis- 
trict; and 

(B)  the  project  is  consistent  with  an  ap- 
proved district  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program. 

(b)  In  designating  economic  development 
districts  and  approving  district  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secret.ary  Is 
authorized,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him — 

(1)  to  invite  the  several  States  to  draw 
up  proposed  district  boundaries  and  to  iden- 
tify potential  economic  development  centers; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States — 

(A)  in  sponsoring  and  assisting  district 
economic  planning  and  development  groups, 
and 

(B)  m  assisting  such  district  groups  to 
formtilate  district  over  all  economic  develop- 
ment programs. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  termination  or  mod- 
ification of  economic  development  districts 
and  economic  development  centers  desig- 
nated under  the  authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  district"  refers  to  any 
area  within  the  United  States  composed  of 
cooperating  redevelopment  areas  and.  where 
appropriate,  designated  economic  develop- 
ment centers   and  neighboring  counties  or 


communities,  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  economic  development 
district. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "eco- 
nomic development  center"  refers  to  any  area 
within  the  United  States  which  has  been 
identified  as  an  economic  development  cen- 
ter m  an  approved  district  overall  economic 
development  program  and  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  sections  101,  201, 
and  202  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f )  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  annually 
for  financial  assistance  extended  under  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  (3)  and  (a)  (4) 
hereof. 

(g)  In  order  to  allow  time  for  adequate 
and  careful  district  planning,  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
effective  until  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment. 

TITLE  V — REGIONAL  ACTION  PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS 

Establishment  of  regioiis 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
designate  appropriate  '•economic  develop- 
ment regions"  within  the  United  States  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  in  which  such 
regions  will  be  wholly  or  partially  located  If 
he  finds  (A)  that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  areas  within  such  region  geo- 
graphically, culturally,  historically,  and  eco- 
nomically, (B)  that  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  region  is  within  con- 
tiguous States,  and  (C)  upon  consideration 
of  the  following  matters,  that  the  region  has 
lagged  behind  the  whole  nation  in  economic 
development: 

( 1 )  the  rate  of  unemployment  is  substan- 
tially above  the  national  rate; 

(2)  the  median  level  of  family  Income  is 
significantly  below  the  national  median; 

(3)  the  level  of  housing,  health,  and  edu- 
cational facilities  is  substantially  below  the 
national  level; 

( 4 )  the  economy  of  the  area  has  tradition- 
ally been  dominated  by  a  single  Industry; 

(5)  the  rate  of  outmigration  of  labor  or 
capital  or  both  is  substantial; 

(6')  the  area  is  adverselj-  affected  by  chang- 
ing industrial  technology:  and: 

(7)  the  area  Is  adversely  affected  *'by 
changes  in  national  defense  facilities  or  pro- 
duction; and 

(8)  indices  of  regional  production  Indi- 
cate a  growth  rate  substantially  below  the 
national  average. 

Regional  commissions 
Sec  502.  (a)  Upon  designation  of  develop- 
ment regions,  the  Secretary  shall  invite  and 
encourage  the  States  wholly  or  partially  lo- 
cated within  such  regions  to  establish  ap- 
propriate multlstate  regional  commissions. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  Federal  member,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Federal  cochairman",  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  one 
member  from  each  participating  State  In  his 
region.  Each  State  member  may  be  the 
Governor,  or  his  designee,  or  such  other  per- 
son as  may  be  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
State  which  he  represents.  The  State  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall  elect  a  cochair- 
man of  the  commission  from  among  their 
number. 

(c)  Decisions  by  a  regional  commission 
shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Fed- 
eral cochairman  and  of  a  majority,  or  at  least 
one  if  only  two,  of  the  State  members.  In 
matters  coming  before  a  regional  commis- 
sion, the  Federal  cochairman  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  the  Federfil 
departments  and  agencies  having  an  Interest 
In  the  subject  matter. 

(d)  Each  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed 
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toy  the  Governor  or  as  otherwise  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he  repre- 
sents. The  President,  by  and  witli  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tlie  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point nn  alternate  for  the  Federal  cochair- 
man  of  each  regional  commission.  An  alter- 
nate shall  vote  in  the  event  of  the  absence, 
death,  disability,  removal,  or  resignation  of 
the  State  or  Federal  cochairman  for  which 
he  ;s  an  alternate. 

(C)  The  Federal  cochairman  to  a  regional 
commission  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  at  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule.  His  alternate  shall  be 
com;)ensaTed  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  at  not 
to  exceed  the  maximtim  scheduled  rate  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Ciassiflcaticn  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  when  not  actively  serving 
as  an  alternate  for  the  Federal  cochairman 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  tlie  Federal  cochair- 
man. Each  State  member  and  his  alternate 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  which  they 
represent  at  the  rate  establi?licd  by  the  law 
of  such  State. 

(fi  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  or  the  State  of  Hawau  meets  the 
requirements  for  an  economic  development 
region,  he  may  establish  a  Commission  for 
eitlier  St-ate  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  him 
and  to  the  Governor  of  tiie  aifected  State. 
Fii7ictio;is  of  commission 

Sec.  503.  fa)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  each  Commission  shall  with 
respect  to  its  region — 

(I)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  in  *he 
identification  of  optimum  botindaries  for 
mtilttstate  economic  development  regions. 

(2 1  initiate  and  coordinate  the  prepara- 
tion of  long-range  overr.il  economic  develop- 
ment programs  for  such  regions, 

(3)  fester  surveys  and  studies  to  provide 
data  required  for  the  preparation  of  specific 
plans  and  programs  for  the  development  of 
such  regions, 

(4)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  and  the 
States  concerned  in  the  initiation  and  co- 
ordination of  economic  development  districts. 
In  order  to  promote  maxiiniun  beneftts  from 
the  expenditure  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds. 

(5)  promote  increased  private  investment 
in  such  regions. 

i6)  prepare  legislative  and  other  recom- 
mendations v.-ith  respect  to  both  short-range 
and  long-range  programs  and  projects  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 

(7i  develop,  on  a  containing  basis,  com- 
prelien-lve  and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region: 

1 8)  conduct  and  spoiiscr  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  an  inven- 
tory and  analj-3is  of  the  resources  of  the 
region,  and.  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  foster  regional 
prodtictivity  and  growth; 

<0)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  agency  involved.  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  increase  their  efifectlveness 
in  the  region; 

(10)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
pr^  priatp.  interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  v.-ork 
With  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  m.odel  legislation;  and 

(II)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appro- 
priate, citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  present  such  plans 
and  proposals  of  the  commissions  as  m.ay  be 
transmitted  and  recommended  to  him  (but 
are  not  authorized  by  any  other  section  of 


this  Act)  first  for  review  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies primarily  interested  in  such  plans  and 
proposals  and  then,  together  with  the  rec- 
onamendations  of  such  agencies,  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provkle  effective 
and  continuing  liaison  between  tiie  Federal 
Governmeiat  and  each  regional  commission. 

(d)  Each  Federal  agency  shall,  con.=onant 
with  law  and  within  the  limits  cf  available 
funds,  cooperate  with  such  conjmissions  as 
may  be  established  in  order  to  cssist  them 
in  carrying  out  their  functions  under  this 
section. 

(e)  Each  regional  commifsion,  may.  from 
time  to  time,  make  additional  racommenda- 
tions  to  the  Secretary  and  recontnendations 
to  the  State  Governors  and  appr(jprl;ue  local 
officials,  witli  respect  to— 

( 1 )  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  departments  atid  agencies 
in  its  region  in  the  fields  of  iiatur|il  resources. 
agriculture,  education,  training,  health  and 
welfare,  transportation,  and  otlitr  fie'.ds  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  AcC:  and 

(2)  such  additional  Federal.  St.ite.  and 
local  legislation  or  administraiivt-  actions  as 
the  commission  deems  neccssarjj  to  furtiier 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  1 

Program  development  crit'-"ia 
Sec  504.  In  developing  rcconior.cndations 
for  programs  and  projects  for  future  regional 
economic  development,  and  in  establishing 
within  those  rccomniendatioii.s  a  priority 
ranking  for  such  programs  and  projects,  the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  eacii  rep;onnl  com- 
mission to  follow  procedures  thac  v.ill  insure 
consideration  of  the  following  faftors: 

( 1 )  the  relationship  of  the  project  or  class 
of  projects  to  overall  regional  development 
including  its  location  in  an  area jdetermitied 
bj*  the  State  to  liave  a  significait  potential 
for  growth;  I 

(2)  the  poptilation  and  area  tb  be  served 
by  the  project  or  class  of  projects  including 
the  relative  per  capita  income  :aid  the  tin- 
employment  rates  in  the  area; 

(3)  the  relati\'e  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  political  atibdivisions 
or  instrumentalities  thereof  v.-iilclt  scci:  to 
undertake  tlie  project; 

(4)  the  importance  of  the  project  or  class 
of  project.^5  in  relation  to  ot iter  projects  or 
clas.ses  of  projects  whicii  may  be  in  com- 
petition for  the  siime  funds; 

(5)  the  prospects  that  the  project,  on  a 
contintiing  ratlier  than  a  tcmpcr.u-y  basis, 
will  improve  the  opportunitities  for  cmploy- 
m.ent,  the  average  level  of  income,  or  the 
economic  and  social  develcpm.ent.  of  the  ca-e.i 
served  by  the  project. 

Regional  tcclniical  and  -plannint  assistance 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  to  the  commissions  technical  as- 
sistance whicii  would  be  useful  in  aiding 
the  commissions  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  progrions.  Such  assistance  shall 
include  studies  and  plans  evaluating  the 
needs  of.  and  developing  potentialities  for, 
economic  growth  of  such  regions,  and  re- 
search on  improving  tiie  con-scr*.  atiori  and 
utilization  of  tlie  human  and  tiatural  re- 
sources of  the  region.  Sucii  assiktance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  through  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  through  the  payment  of 
funds  authorized  for  this  sectian  to  other 
dep.artments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  through  the  emplojitient  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  institutipns,  under 
contracts  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  or 
through  grants-in-aid  to  the  cOmmi,'=sions. 
The  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  itiay  require 
the  repayment  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  subcection  and  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  repayment. 

(b)  For  the  period  ending  on  -June  30  of 
the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  following 


the  date  of  establishment  of  a  commission 
the  administrative  expenses  of  each  com- 
mission as  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  paid  by  tlie  Federal  Government.  There- 
after, not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  or  such 
expenses  may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs  or  ex- 
penses, the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consid- 
eration to  all  contributions  both  in  Ciish 
and  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices . 

( c  I  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses cf  this  section. 

Adminiatrativc  powers  of  regional 
coniviis.>io?ts 

Sec.  506.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act.  e.icli  regional  commission  is  au- 
tiiorized  to — 

( 1)  adopt,  amend,  aiid  repeal  bylaws,  rules. 
and  regulitiuns  governing  the  conduct  of 
its  business  and  the  performance  of  its 
1  unctioiis; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
salary  of  the  altcrn.ite  to  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  on  the  commi?.';ion  and  no  mem- 
ber, alternate,  officer,  or  employee  of  sucii 
commission,  other  than  the  Federal  cochair- 
man on  the  commission  and  his  staff  and 
his  alternate,  and  Federal  employees  detailed 
to  tlie  commission  under  clause  (3),  shall  be 
deemed  a  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose; 

(3)  request.^  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  acency  (who  is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  commission  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  jur.. '^diction  as  the  commis- 
sion may  need  for  carrying  out  its  function':. 
e.ich  such  detail  to  be  without  lo.ss  of  senior- 
ity, pay.  or  other  employee  st.atu.=  : 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmentaJ  agency; 

(5)  make  arrangements,  including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
ment for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for.  or  con- 
tinue in.  another  governmental  retirement  or 
empolyee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  such  coverage  of  its  personnel,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  aiuliorizcd  to  contract  with  such 
commi.=;sion  for  continued  coverage  of  com- 
mission employees,  who  at  da'-e  of  commis- 
sion employment  are  Federal  employee.^,  in 
the  retirement  program  and  other  employee 
benefit  programs  of  the  Fedeial  Government; 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts. 
le.ises,_  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political  sub- 
division, agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof, 
or  with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation; 

!8»  maintain  an  office  in  the  District  of 
Coltimbia  and  establish  field  offices  at  such 
other  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

(0 )  take  such  other  actions  and  incur  .^uch 
other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

Irjformation 
Sfc.  507.  In   order  to  obtain  Information 
needed  to  carry  out  its  duties,  each  regional 
commission  shall — 

( 1 )  hold  such  liearings,  sit  and  act  at 
sucii  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony. 
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receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
decra  advisable,  a  cochairman  of  such  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  the  commission 
designated  by  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose"  being  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  when  it  Is  cletermined  by  the  commis- 
sion that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evi- 
dence received  Under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who 
!S  hereljy  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
such  commission  such  information  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
its  doings  an<a  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

Personal  financial  intcre-ts 
Sf.c  508.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  alter- 
nate and  no  officer  or  employee  of  a  regional 
comniissicm  shall  participate  pensonally  and 
substantially  as  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis- 
Tipproval.  recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he.  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  tliereof)  in  which  he  is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner. 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organiz.ition 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director. 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person 
or  organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating 
or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospec- 
tive employment,  has  a  financi.d  interest. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  "this  sub.?ection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SIO.OOO.  or  impritoncd  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

ibi  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
if  the  Sta*e  member,  alternate,  officer,  or 
emp'.oyee  firKt  advises  the  regional  com- 
mission Involved  of  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  proceeding,  application,  re- 
quest for  a  ruliiig  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  and  makes  full  disclosure  of 
the  financial  interest  and  receives  in  ad- 
v.'ince  a  written  determination  made  by 
such  Commission  that  the  interest  is  not 
so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed  likely  to 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  services  which 
the  Commission  may  expect  from  such  State 
member,    alternate,   oificer.    or   employee. 

ic)  No  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission, or  ;his  alternate,  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  dny  contribution  to  or  supple- 
mentlation  of  salary  for  his  services  on  such 
commission  from  any  source  other  that  Ills 
State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  a  re- 
gional commission  under  authority  of  clause 
i4)  of  section  506  shall  receive  any  salary 
or  any  contribution  to  or  supplementation 
of  salary  for  his  services  on  such  commlfl- 
sion  from  any  source  other  than  the  State, 
local,  or  intergovernmental  department  or 
agency  from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from 
such  commission.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  tlian  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  cochairman  and 
his  alternate  on  a  regional  commission  and 
any  Federal  officers  or  employees  detailed  to 
duty  with  It  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 10  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such 
subsection  but  shall  remain  subject  to  sec- 
tions 202  through  209  of  title  18.  United 
States    Code. 

(e)  A  regional  commission  may.  in  Its 
discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any  con- 
tract or  otlier  agreement  pursuant  to  the 
Act  in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there 
hiis  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 


of  this  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States   Code. 

Annual  reports 
Sec,  509.  Each  regional  commission  estab- 
lislied  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  commission's  activities  and  recom- 
mendations for  programs.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  made  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  commission  Is  in  existence 
for  more  than  three  months.  Such  reports 
shall  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31  of  the 
calendar  year  following  the  fiscal  year  with 
respect   to  which  the  report  is  made. 

TITLE    VI ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister this  Act  and.  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  provided  for,  shall 
supervise  and  direct  the  Administrator  cre- 
ated lierein.  and  coordinate  the  Federal  co- 
chairmen  appointed  heretofoj;e  or  subse- 
quent to- this  Act.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
created  by  this  section  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule.  Such 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Secreuary  may  prescribe.  There 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Administrator  for  Economic  Development 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vidc-d  for  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  assigned  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
303  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
19G4  are  hereby  amended  by  adding  the 
positions  established  by  subsection  (a)  here- 
of." 

Advisory  Committee  on  Regional  Economic 
Development 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
National  Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-five  members  and  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  tiie  public  in  general.  F^om  the 
members  appointed  to  such  Committee  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such 
Committee,  or  any  duly  establishec"  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  relative 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  tinder  this 
Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  less 
than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar 
year. 

Consultation  icith  other  persons  and  agencies 
Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  call  together  and  confer 
with  any  persons,  including  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment, who  can  assist  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  area  and  regional  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment, 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  provision  for 
stich  consultation  with  Interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
vested   in  liim  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  VII MISCELLANEOUS 

Powers  of  Secretary 
Sec.   701.  In  performing  his   duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  tise  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable: 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office  independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality      information,      suggestions, 


estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary;  ♦ 

(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  nim  in  con- 
nection wlt,h  loans  made  or  A-ldences  of 
indebtedness  purchased  under  tnls  Act,  and 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  him  in  connection  with 
such  loans  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  until 
Etich  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection; 

(5)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness ptirchased  under  this  Act,  beyond  the 
periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness  or  in  this  Act,  for  additional 
periods  not -to  exceed  ten  years,  if  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  in  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness; 

(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  improve 
modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty conveyted  to,  or  otherwise  acquired  by, 
blm  in  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act; 

(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  afeainst  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  ptirchasea  under  this 
Act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deiiciency  Judgments  or  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) ,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  hazard  insurance  or  to  any  pur- 
chase or  contract  for  services  or  supplies  on 
account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act  If  the 
premium  therefor  or  the  amount  thereof 
do?s  not  exceed  51.000.  The  power  to  convey 
and  to  execute,  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary, 
deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  release,  as- 
signments and  satisfactions  of  mortgages, 
and  any  other  written  instrument  relating 
to  real  or  personal  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer  or 
agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  dele- 
gation of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

(8)  acqiiire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  inUingible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
autnorizcd  In  sections  201,  202,  301,  403.  and 
503  of  this  Act; 

(9)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him.  take  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  lilm  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  purchasing. 
ser%-icing.  compromising,  modifying,  liqui- 
dating, or  otherwise  administratively  dealing 
with  or  realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences 
of   indebtedness   purchased   under   this   Act; 

(10 1  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  therefor  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  1 5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  compensate  Individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100 
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per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  cf  busliiess.  travel  expenses  (in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
73'o-2 )  f cr  persons  in  tlie  Government  perv- 
iC3  employed  intermittently,  while  so' em- 
ployed: Provided,  hh'.cevcr.  That  contracts 
i'or  such  eniployment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nu.'.lly; 

( 11 )  stie  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord o:"  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or 
in  any  United  States  district  court,  and 
jurisdiction  is  conferred^  upon  such  district 
court  to  determine  such'  controversies  with- 
out regard  to  the  aniount  in  controversy; 
bu:  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment, 
or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  issued  against  the  Secretary  or  his  prop- 
erty. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  under  tliis  Act  from  the 
application  of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316); 
and 

(12)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Savings  provisions 

Sec.  702.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Administrator  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  In  his 
c.Ticial  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  taking  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  tile  court  may.  on  motion  or  sup- 
plemental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  stich  taking  effect, 
showing  a  necessity  for  the  survival  of  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  involved,  allow 
the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator  or  such 
other  officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

( b )  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumulative 
and  additional  to  and  not  in  derogation  of 
any  powers  and  authorities  otheru-ise  exist- 
ing. All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  authori- 
zations, delegations,  or  other  actions  dtily 
issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to 
applicable  law,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  .^ct.  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office  per- 
taining to  any  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  shall 
cor.ti.aue  in  full  force  and  effect  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  until  modified  or 
rescinded  by  the  Secretary  or  such  other 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as.  In 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  may  be 
appropriate. 

Transfer  of  functions  and  effective  date 
Sec.  703.  (a)  The  funcilons,  powers,  duties, 
and  authorities  and  the  assets,  funds,  con- 
tracts, loans,  liabilitle.«.  commitments,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  nnd  records  which 
are  vested  in  or  atithorized  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 29 fb)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  all  functions,  powers,  dutie-,  and  au- 
thorities under  section  29(c)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  are  hereby  vested  In  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  President  may  designate  a  person 
to  act  as  Administrator  under  this  Act  until 
the  office  is  filled  as  provided  In  this  Act  cr 
until  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of 
sixty  days  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  whichever  shall  first  occur.  While  so 
acting  such  person  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  provided  by  this  Act  for  such 
office. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactnient  unless  herein  explicit- 
ly otherwise  provided. 


(d)  Notwithstanding  any  requirements  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  areas, 
projects  for  which  applications  Bre  pending 
before  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion on  the  efifective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
for  a  period  of  one  year  thereaftw  be  eligible 
for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Separabilit-j 

Sec.  704.  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  Congress,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  tii.it  if 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumat.inces  siiall 
be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  sucU  judgment 
sliall  not  atlect,  impair,  or  invalidate  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  its  application  to 
otiier  persons  and  circumsuincep.  but  shall 
be  confined  in  its  operation  to  tbe  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  the 
persons  and  circumstances  directly  involved 
in  the  controversy  in  which  such  judgment 
shall  have  been  rendered. 

Application  of  Act 

Sec.  705.  As  used  in  this  Act^  the  terms 
"State",  "States",  and  "United  (States"  in- 
clude the  several  St.i.tcs,  t!ie  DiArict  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  1  'uerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  an^  American 
Samoa. 

Annual  report 

Sec.  706.  The  Secretary  shall  i^ake  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  rtport  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  witb  the  fisc.il 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of  the 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  ro.=pect  to 
which  such  report  Is  made. 

Use  of  other  facilitiet 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Where  practicably  iri  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  tfce  Secretary 
may  use  the  available  services  ajid  facilities 
of  other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
tile  Federal  Government,  but  onty  with  their 
cor^sent  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis.     The 

foregoing  requirement  shall  be  implemented 
by  the  Secretary  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  duplication  of  existing  staffs  and 
facilities  in  any  agency  or  instirumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Tbe  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  delegate  to  tUe  heads  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  of  the  Secreiarj-'s  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  under  this  Act  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  and  to  autiiorlze 
the  redelegation  of  such  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  sticli  manner  as  will 
as.'^lst  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

(C)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  tra:isicrTed  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
if  such  funds  arc  used  for  t'.ie  purposes  for 
which  they  are  speclucally  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

App"op'iation 

Sec.  708.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Appropriations  authorized  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  appropriations  Acts. 
Penaltie3 

Sec.  709.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  wlioever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  fcr  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  ap- 
plicant any  financial  assistance  under  section 
101,  201,  202,  or  403  or  any  ext-enslon  thereof 


by  renewal,  deferment  or  action,  or  other- 
wise, or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitu- 
tion  of  seciu-ity  therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
inlluencing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Secretary,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininn. 
money,  property,  or  anything  of  value,  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  tlian  .$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  live  years,  or  taotii. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  (1)  emlDezzles,  abstracts, 
purloins,  or  wiUfuily  misapplies  any  moneys' 
funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value. 
whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or 
otherwise  entrust^ed  t-o  him.  or  (2)  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner, 
makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book,  report,  or 
statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  without 
being  dtily  authorized  draws  any  order  or 
Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  de- 
benture, bond,  or  other  obligation,  or  draft, 
bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  judgment,  or 
decree  tliereof,  or  (3)  with  intent  to  defr-iud 
participates  or  siiarcs  in  or  receives  directly 
or  indirectly  any  money,  profit,  property,  or 
benefit  through  any  transaction,  loan,  grant, 
commission,  contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any  vmatithori?.ed  in- 
formation concerning  any  future  action  or 
plan  of  the  Secretary  whicli  mlglit  affect  the 
Value  of  securities,  or  having  such  knowledge 
invests  or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectfy, 
in  tlie  securities  or  property  of  any  company 
or  corporation  receiving  loans,  grants,  o"r 
other  assistance  from  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

Employment   of  expediters  and  administra- 
tive employees 

Sec.  710.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  section  101. 
201,  202,  or  403  to  any  business  enterprise 
unless  the  owners,  partners,  or  ofTicers  of 
such  business  enterprise  ( 1 )  certify  to  the 
Secretary  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents. 
and  other  persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf 
of  sucia  business  enterprise  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  applications  made  to  the  Scc- 
reuary  for  assistance  of  any  sort,  under  tliis 
Act.  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any 
stich  person;  and  (2)  exectite  an  agreement 
binding  such  business  enterprise,  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  such  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  Secretary  to  such  business  enterprise, 
to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any 
office  or  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  pro- 
fessional services,  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  was 
rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto, 
shall  have  served  as  an  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee,  occupying  a  position  or 
ejigaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary 
shall  have  determined  involve  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Prevailing  rate  of  icage  and  forty-hour  tccek 
Sec.  711.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  1  ss  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sccret.iry  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a  5i. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial 
assistance  upon  section  101,  201,  20?,  or  403 
for  such  a  project  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurance  that  these  labor  standards 
will  be  maintained  upon  the  construction 
work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have. 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standa'-uc  specified 
in  this  provision,  the  authority  and  functior.s 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of   1950   (15  F.R.  3176;    64  Stat.   1267;  5 
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rsc  133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
jime'lS.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 
Record  of  applications 
c^c.  712.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
nirtment  of  Commerce  a  list  of  applications 
"Dorovcd  for  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 101.  201,  202.  or  403,  which  shall  be  kept 
available  for  public  inspection  during  the 
j.paular  business  hours  of  the  Department  of 
Co"nunerce.  The  following  information  shall 
be  posted  in  such  list  as  soon  as  each  appli- 
cation is  approved;  (1)  the  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant and.  in  the  case  of  corporate  applica- 
tions, the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors 
thereof.  (2)  the  amount  and  duration  cf  the 
loan  or" grant  for  which  application  is  made, 
(3)  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  lonn  or  grant  are  to  be  used,  and  (4)  a 
general  description  of  the  security  offered  in 
the  case  of  a  loan. 

Records  and  audit 
Sec.  713.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secret. iry  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  ful'y  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
bv  other  sources,  and  such  other  records,  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authdrized  representat-ves,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
ass:suince  received  under  this  Act.  , 

Conforming  amendment 
Sec.  714.  All  benefits  heretofore  specifically 
made  available  (and  not  subsequently  re- 
voked) under  other  Federal  programs  to  per- 
sons or  to  public  or  private  organizations, 
corporations,  or  entities  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  "redevelopment  p.reas" 
under  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  are  hereby  also  extended,  Insofar  as 
practicable,  to  such  areas  as  may  be  desig- 
rjited  as  -redevelopment  areas"  or  ■■economic 
development  centers"  under  the  authority  of 
section  401  or  403  of  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  this  Section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  limiting  such  administrative  discretion  as 
may  have  been  conferred  under  any  other 
law. 

Sec  715.  All  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  Federal  assistance  previously 
authorized,  and  no  provision  hereof  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  or  permitting  any 
redaction  or  diminution  in  the  proportional 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  to  which  any 
State  or  other  entity  eligible  under  this  Act 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  provi- 
Eioixs  of  any  other  Act. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  of  vital  per- 
sonal interest  to  millions  of  Americans  in 
all  sectioris  of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  urgent 
matter  which,  I  am  confident,  a  large 
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majority  of  the  Nation  wants  to  see  en- 
acted as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  of  such  vital  in- 
terest because  it  brings  a  new  hope  to  the 
unemployed,  the  partially  employed,  and 
the  impoverished  who  are  located  in  areas 
of  the  country  which  have  been  by- 
pr..sscd  by  progress  and  prosperity. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  of  our  de- 
pressed areas  is  somewhat  like  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty-stricken  individuals:  Un- 
less one  is  poverty-stricken  oneself,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  and  know  the 
full  impact  of  poverty.  To  an  extent,  the 
problem  is  partially  hidden  because  of 
the  overall  economic  well-beiiig  of  the 
Nation.  Thus,  in  our  more  prosperous 
areas  it  may  be  difficult  to  understand 
the  sense  of  hopelessness  and  frustration 
that  manifests  itself  in  the  areas  where 
economic  development  and  job  oppor- 
tunities are  restricted. 

To  demonstrate  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, let  me  cite  some  figures  used  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee several  weeks  ago. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  the  Nation's 
100  hardest  hit  unemployment  areas — in 
28  States— had  an  annual  average  un- 
employment rate  in  1964  of  13.6  percent, 
or  more  than  2V2  times  the  national  av- 
crasc.  In  six  States  we  find  areas  with 
unemployment  rates  running  more  than 
18  percent.  This  is  at  a  time  when  our 
national  unemployment  rat?  is  at  its  low- 
est point  in  7  years. 

In  our  hardest  hit  rural  areas  the  cen- 
sus figures  show  that  the  100  poorest 
counties  had  median  family  incomes 
ranging  from  $1,260  to  $1,766  per  year, 
or  nearly  70  percent  below  the  national 
average  of  $5,600. 

Here  we  have  entire  counties  where 
the  majority  of  people  are  trying  to  exist 
on  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

Figures  such  as  these  should  help  to 
bring  home  the  idea  to  those  who  have 
not  had  an  appreciation  of  the  magni- 
tude and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
area  economic  distress. 

How  do  we  deal  with  this  nagging 
and  vexing  problem,  a  problem,  inci- 
dentally, that  would  still  be  with  us.  but 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  even  if  the 
national  unemplojTnent  rate  were  re- 
duced another  50  percent.  We  observe 
that  in  several  European  economies 
where  there  is  practically  full  employ- 
ment on  an  overall  basis,  the  depressed 
areas  problem  continues  to  exist  because 
of  technological  changes,  shifts  in  de- 
mand, changing  patterns  of  trade  and 
so  on.  In  a  growing  and  dsmamic  econ- 
omy we  must  face  up  to  this  problem,  as 
it  cannot  be  wished  away,  and  the  usual 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  designed  to 
strengthen  the  economy  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  whole  job. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  act  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  President  in 
S.  1648,  which  he  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  March  31  of  this  year. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  held  hearings  in  April,  and 
also  obtained  the  views  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  held  its 
own  hearings  on  titles  11  and  IV  of  the 


bill.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Robertson,  for  his  co- 
operation in  this  matter  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  dispatch  with  which  his 
committee  handled  the  titles  II  and  IV. 
I  also  want  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  great  w*ork  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabi- 
lization which  held  hearings  on  titles 
n  and  IV.  Senator  DorrcLAs  is  properly 
known  as  the  father  of  the  original  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

The  principle  purposes  of  S.  1648,  as 
amended,  are  to: 

First.  Provide  a  means  by  which  cer- 
tain areas  v.'hicli  are  lagging  behind  the 
general  economic  growth  of  the  Nation 
can  be  helped  to  improve  their  physical 
and  social  structure  and  thereby  stimu- 
late economic  growth. 

Second.  Make  available  both,  direct 
and  supplementary  grants  to  government 
and  nongovernment  nonprofit  agencies 
in  order  to  improve  the  physical  re- 
sources of  these  lagging  areas  so  as  to 
increase  opportunities  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Third.  Provide  loans  to  government 
and  nongovernment  nonprofit  agencies 
in  order  to  make  available  funds  needed 
as  the  required  local  share  for  public 
works  grant-in-aid  programs  and  the 
local  share  of  funds  necessary  for  grants 
for  facilities  related  to  area  economic 
development  needs. 

Fourth.  Provide  loans  to  profit  organi- 
zations for  facilities,  including  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  and  the  guarantee 
of  loans  for  working  capital  purposes, 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  co  expand 
economic  development  in  areas  qualify- 
ing under  the  act. 

Fifth.  Provide  technical  assistance  to 
any  area  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  be  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance in  planning  or  in  working  at  pre- 
venting or  alleviating  conditions  of  ex- 
cessive unemployment  or  imderemploy- 
ment. 

Sixth.  Provide  grants  and  loans  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  to  areas  facing 
economic  disaster  as  the  result  of  the 
closing  or  curtailing  of  employment  at 
a  major  source  of  employment  in  an 
area  in  advance  of  such  closing  or  cur- 
tailment. 

Seventh.  Encourage  the  establishment 
of  multicounty  development  districts  so 
that  grants  and  loans  can  be  utilized  for 
broader  geographic  appUcation  and  thus 
help  depressed  areas  by  linking  them 
with  more  healthy  areas. 

Eighth.  Encourage  the  establishment 
of  multistate  economic  development  re- 
gions where  applicable  criteria  are  met, 
and  provide  such  regions  with  fvmds  to 
establish  development  commissions  in- 
cluding up  to  100  percent  of  administra- 
tive and  staff  costs, 

S.  1648  responds,  I  thinfc,  to  basic 
problems  and  needs  of  oiu-  ^onomically 
disadvantaged  areas  and  of  the  broader 
economic  regions  it  is  designed  to  help 
develop.  In  large  mestfure  it  draws  on 
the  experiences  and  lessons  of  the  origi- 
nal area  redevelopment  program  and  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.    The 
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approach  to  development  planning  of 
multistat e  regions  is  patterned  after  the 
program  recently  developed  for  Appa- 
lachia.  Our  anticipations  for  that  pro- 
gram are  high,  just  as  they  are  for  this 
program.  The  predecessor  programs  to 
Appalachia  and  this  bill  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  a  number  of  areas. 

Let  me  cite  the  examples  of  an  APW 
project  and  an  ARA  project  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  which  I  believe  help 
make  the  case  for  the  public  works  and 
economic  development  program.  Last 
year  in  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  first  Ap- 
palachia bill,  we  heard  of  a  good  example 
of  the  multiple  effects  a  public  works 
project  can  have  on  the  economic  life  of 
a  small  town.  It  concerned  Harbor 
Springs,  Emmet  County,  Mich.  Harbor 
Springs,  population  1.500,  is  a  resort 
to>vn,  It  received  two  APW  grants  total- 
ing $122,000  for  sanitary  sewers  and  an 
interceptor  sewer,  and  matched  these 
grants  witb  $122,000  of  its  own  funds. 

Apart  from  giving  a  year's  employ- 
ment to  20  men  on  the  construction  site, 
tliis  project  brought  the  following  re- 
sults: I'i  miles  of  new  streets  were  built 
along  these  sewers,  seven  new  homes 
were  started  or  completed;  a  new  sub- 
division, dormant  and  failing  for  2  years 
because  of  the  lack  of  sewers,  became 
eligible  for  FHA  insurance  and  10  lots 
were  sold :  a  new  restaurant,  a  new  drive- 
in  restaurant,  and  a  new  motel  were 
started,  and  th^  local  appliance  dealer 
estimated  that  m  will  be  able  to  sell  50 
garbage  disposals  and  10  washing  ma- 
chines. All  of  this  new  acti\ity  in  a  town 
of  just  1.500  population. 

This  story  illustrates  aptly  the  point 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  TMi-.  R.\ndolph]  had 
made  on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  even 
though  the  APW  program  had  as  its  first 
consideration  the  relief  of  unemployment 
at  a  time  when  national  employment 
rates  were  high,  many  of  the  projects 
financed  under  that  program  will  have 
long-run  effects,  contributing  more  to  an 
area  than  the  short-term  employment 
they  were  designed  to  provide. 

The  example  of  an  ARA  project  in 
Michigan  I  want  to  give  you  concerns  a 
tourism  development  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Shanty  Creek,  a  year-round  lodge  in 
Antrim  County,  Mich.,  started  out  in  late 
1962  with  approval  of  an  $890,500  ARA 
loan  to  help  build  a  lodge,  a  golf  course, 
fishing  and  boating  facilities,  private 
trout  stream,  and  heated  swimming  pool, 
several  ski  slopes  with  tows  and  lifts. 

Today,  Shanty  Creek  Lodge  has  assets 
of  $2.5  million,  and  employs  90  workers 
on  a  year-round  basis.  In  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  operation,  the  lodge,  I  am 
told,  attracted  so  many  patrons  that 
many  had  to  be  turned  away.  They 
went  to  other  resorts  in  the  area  which 
helped  to  boost  the  business  of  food  and 
lodging  facilities  in  nearby  communities. 

The  lodge  management  is  planning 
further  expansion  of  housing  and  sports 
facilities  to  make  Shanty  Creek  even 
more  attractive  to  visitors.  Recently 
S800.000  in  private  investment  was  put 
into  the  project  for  this  purpose. 


Impact  of  the  money  beinp  spent  by 
customers  and  employees  of  the  project 
is  readily  apparent  in  the  area.  Busi- 
ness has  gone  up  an  average  Of  about  15 
percent  in  the  nearby  town  of  Bellaire. 
Bank  deposits  are  increasing.  Two  yeai-s 
ago,  there  were  seven  v;icaut  stores  in 
the  Shanty  Creek  area;  todfty  there  is 
one. 

A  new  supermarket  has  bean  built;  it.s 
owners  are  already  talking  about  expan- 
sion. 

The  architect  for  Shanty  Creek  has 
opened  an  ofSce  in  Bellaire.  with  nine 
employees.  A  bakery  and  a  barbershop, 
each  with  two  employees,  have  opened 
for  business.  Local  contractors  have  al- 
most more  business  than  they  can  han- 
dle. One  construction  company  has 
increased  employment  from  10  to  40 
workers. 

Shanty  Creek's  opening  in  Bellaire  has 
stimulated  other  projects.  These  include 
a  food  processing  finn,  a  Itiinbcr  com- 
pany, a  tool  manufacturer,  and  two 
other  small  factories.  Together,  these  5 
projects  are  generating  more  than  200 
job  opportunities  in  the  community. 
Local  business  leaders  rciX)rt  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  direct  efforts  of  these  proj- 
ects, ARA's  participation  in  the  commu- 
nity's development  efforts  has  helped 
generate  a  new  feeling  of  hope  and  opti- 
mism throughout  the  area. 

Under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
be  able  to  continue  to  assist  worthy  de- 
velopment projects  of  the  kind  I  have 
just  cited;  projects  with  an  assist  from 
the  Government  have  come  into  being 
in  areas  of  need  years  before  anything 
could  have  happened  without  this  assist- 
ance. Projects  such  as  I  have  cited  did 
not  come  into  being  at  the  expense  of 
another  area  or  of  other  industries.  The 
new  jobs  created  by  these  projects,  rep- 
resent, insofar  as  I  can  detciTnine.  net 
increases  in  employment  and  income, 
and  they  came  into  being  in  areas  most 
in  need  of  new  job  opportunities. 

Thus  far  I  have  talked  mainly  of  the 
meaning  of  this  program  to  individual 
areas  of  unemployment  and  low  income. 
I  would  like  now  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
regional  planning  and  programing  as- 
pect of  this  bill.  The  regional  planning 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  quite  new  in 
concept  and  follow  generally  the  plan 
embodied  in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

While  the  Appalachian  region  is  only 
beginning  to  implement  its  program,  the 
great  value  of  the  2  years  vihich  went 
into  developing  that  program  is  that  it 
identified  and  outlined  a  new  approach 
to  economic  development  problems  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  adjoining  States.* 

Under  S.  1648,  States  may  join  to- 
gether to  form  regional  cievelopment 
commissions  to  further  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  are  best  planned  across 
sizable  geographic  areas  and  which  no 
local  unit  or  group  of  units  within  one 
State  can  do  alone  or  without  regard  to 
the  effect  of  their  efforts  on  a  similar 
area  in  adjoining  States. 

The  Appalachia  experience  has  pro- 
duced a  workable  mechanism  for  a  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  which  can  de- 
velop a  program  and  implement  it.    The 


Public  Works  Committee,  therefore,  rec- 
ommended the  regional  commission  plan 
that  was  created  in  tlie  Appalachia  Re- 
gional Development  Act  as  the  instru- 
ment to  be  used  by  other  regions. 

The  regional  approach  to  the  problem 
of  area  economic  development  embodied 
in  S.  1648,  Mr.  President,  provides  a  very 
strong  and  much-needed  adjunct  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Title  I  of  this  bill,  public  w'orks  and 
development  facilities,  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  funds  be- 
ing expended  both  for  general  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  structure  of  an 
area,  and  for  specific  improvements  re- 
lated to  projected  economic  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
a  community,  area,  or  region  can  suffer 
when  economically  disadvantaged  is  the 
inability  of  its  physical  plant  and  pubUc 
services  to  support  existing  industry,  or 
new  development. 

If  a  community,  for  example,  has  an 
inadequate  water  treatment  and  dis- 
tribution system,  it  can  hardly  hope  to 
indiice  indu.strial  development  which 
would  further  tax  the  existing  facilities 
and  possibly  lead  to  breakdown  in  the 
system. 

This  type  of  investment  cannot  ade- 
quately be  measured  in  terms  of  jobs 
created  or  new  factories  constructed. 
But  the  purpose  here  is  not  the  imme- 
diate employment  gain  that  such  facili- 
ties will  produce.  The  primary  purpose 
is  to  create  developmental  facilities  that 
will  contribute  to  the  economic  under- 
pinning of  the  community  that  can 
make  it  more  capable  of  supporting  ad- 
ditional population  and  of  making  the 
most  of  its  natural  advantages. 

The  grants  that  would  be  made  under 
title  I  are  not  to  be  limited  to  traditional 
public  works,  but  are  meant  to  indude 
physical  properties  which  will  have  a 
bearing  on  long-term  industrial  and 
commercial  growth. 

Examples  of  projects  which  should  be 
eligible  under  this  title,  as  well  as  proj- 
ects for  which  public  facility  loans  would 
be  available  under  title  II  when  they  are 
directly  related  to  economic  develop- 
ment needs,  are  waterworks  and  water- 
lines,  sanitary  and  storm  sewers,  indus- 
trial parks,  police  and  fire  stations,  re- 
search centers,  tourism  facilities,  indus- 
trial streets  and  roads,  waste  treatment 
facilities,  area  vocational  schools,  air- 
ports, and  watershed  protection  and 
flood  control  projects. 

Examples  of  public  facilities  which,  if 
indirectly  related  to  economic  develop- 
ment, could  be  eligible  for  grants  under 
.section  101 — and  loans  under  .section 
201 — would  be  streets  primarily  related 
to  residential  development,  water  and 
sewage  facilities  related  to  residential 
development,  hospitals,  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities,  community  centers,  and 
in  .some  circumstances,  library  and 
similar  buildings. 

There  is  a  critical  need  in  many,  if  not 
mo.st.  of  the  areas  that  would  be  eligible 
under  this  program  for  these  types  of 
facilities  if  they  are  to  ever  have  the 
chance  of  getting  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  American%conomic  life.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  funds  to  be 
provided   under  the  public  works   pro- 
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visions  of  this  act  are  not  merely  to  be 
substituted  for  funds  available  under 
existing  programs.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  this  act  if  other 
Federal  agencies  cut  back  the  amounts 
of  funds  which  would  have  gone  to  eli- 
gible areas  if  the  additional  funds  under 
this  program  were  not  available. 
Further,  the  present  policy  of  loaning 
the  local  share  where  communities  are 
unable  to  make  a  one  lump-sum  pay- 
ment sliould  be  continued. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  called 
for  an  annual  authorization  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  direct  and  supplemental  grants 
lor  public  and  development  facilities. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, including  several  Members  of 
Congress  eixpressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  sum  would  be  large  enough  to  meet 
the  tremendous  backlog  of  needs  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas. 

Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  APW  projects 
left  unfunded  because  of  exhaustion  of 
authorization  will  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  There  will 
also  be  many  projects  of  the  type  pre- 
viously fihanced  under  the  ARA  pro- 
pram.  These  arc  public  facility  projects 
that  have  a  direct  tie-in  with  a  new  em- 
ploymcnt'-creating  entcrp;'ise. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  also 
amended  t'ne  bill  to  pci-mit  suppleraen- 
tarj-  grants  for  direct  Federal  projects 
that  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  on  backlog 
and  new  projects,  the  ccmmit4;ce  deter- 
mined that  $400  million  would  be  the 
m.inimum  necessary  to  fund  title  I. 
Senator  Randolph  offered  an  amend- 
racnt  for  $300  million.  There  was  sym- 
pathy for  increasing  even  to  that  figure. 
Hov.ever.  committee  studies  indicate 
that  there  is  a  backlog  of  $250  million; 
that  new  applications  will  total  $250  to 
S300  million,  of  which  $100  million  will 
be  able  to  be  handled  in  the  year  apphca- 
tlon  is  made. 

Further,  there  needs  to  be  some  stand- 
by authorization  in  the  event  of  sudden 
loss  of  employment  in  a  number  of  areas 
over  the  year  period.  Annual  backlog 
uould  be  $250  milUon.  new  grants  in  any 
year,  $100  million,  and  reserve.  $50  mil- 
hon. 

Title  III  of  S.  1648  authorizes  a  pro- 
fn-am  f6r  technical  assistance  and  plan- 
ning assistance  to  areas  having  substan- 
tial need  for  such  assistance  that  would 
be  useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing 
conditions  of  excessive  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  This  title  pro\-ides 
for  a  research  program  aimed  at  better 
■anderslanding  of  the  causes  and  condi- 
tions of  area  and  regional  economic  dis- 
ticss.  and  an  information  program  de- 
signed to  provide  better  economic  devel- 
opment know-how  to  local,  district,  and 
icgional  development  groups. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  amended 
this  title  so  that  technical  assistance 
may  include  the  undertaking  of  training 
programs,  as  well  as  studies.  The  com- 
mittee also  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  some  areas  would  be  handi- 
cappejd  by  the  lack  of  funds  for  project 
design  and  advanced  planning.  It  also 
notccj  that  the  administration's  proposed 


bill  did  not  provide  for  a  specific  author- 
ization for  a  research  program.  In 
light  of  these  considerations  the  commit- 
tee recommended  that  the  authorization 
for  titje  III  be  raised  from  $20  to  $25  mil- 
lion, which  moneys  would  be  used  to  help 
finance  the  research  and  information 
sections  as  well  as  the  section  on  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Past  programs,  such  as  ARA  and  APW, 
went  only  part  of  the  way  in  attempting 
to  help  areas  solve  their  economic  de- 
velopment problems  and  certain  com- 
plaints we  have  heard  about  these  pro- 
grams were  made  mainly  because  they 
v.ere  not  strong  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  do  an  adequate  overall  job. 

S.  1648  goes  far  to  fill  the  gaps  that 
prevented  certain  programs  from  being 
as  effective  as  they  might  have  been. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  real  inroads 
made  on  area  unemploj-ment  and  under- 
employment through  this  measure.  I  see 
a  great  impact  bemg  made  on  both  re- 
gional economies  and  the  national  econ- 
omy through  the  implementation  of  this 
bill. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  the  very  ef- 
fective presentation  he  has  made  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  record  of  the  hearings  and 
the  report  filed  by  the  Conuiiittee  on 
Public  Works  and  I  believe  every  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  bringing  tliis  piece  of 
vital  legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  was  kind 
enough  to  request  the  views  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  titles 
II  and  rv  of  the  bill.  These  titles  deal 
with  the  loan  programs  and  the  crit<?ria 
for  designating  eligible  areas  and  are 
similar  in  scope  to  the  original  Area  Re- 
development Act  which  was  approved  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  Congress  in  1961.  I  believe  our 
committees  achieved  an  unusual  degree 
of  cooperation  on  this  bill  and  I  wotild 
hope  the  practice  of  consulting  with 
other  committees  receives  wider  use. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  has 
joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill, 
has  made  an  important  contribution  not 
only  to  the  bill  but  to  the  practices  and 
procedures  by  which  the  Senate  con- 
ducts its  business. 

THE    ORIGIN.^L    AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    .^CT 

Economic  stagnation  in  the  midst  of 
general  prosperity  has  long  been  a  para- 
dox in  our  society.  The  rapid  shifts  in 
20th  ceinury  technology  have  left  many 
communities  and  regions  grappling  with 
the  cruel  facts  of  economic  hardship. 
Perhaps  a  present-day  Adam  Smitli 
would  argue  that  the  citizens  of  these 
regions  shotild  cheerfully  accept  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  "invisible  hand"  and  live 
out  their  remaining  years  in  abject  but 
silent  poverty.  Any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  the  natural  workings  of  the 
economy,  according  to  this  ancient 
theory,  would  only  lead  to  the  inefficient 
allocation  of  industrial  capital. 

But  a  modern  nation  can  no  longer 
afford  such  a  callous  solution,  for  in  the 


long  run,  the  growth  of  out-  vtist  and 
complex  economy  depends  upon  the 
health  of  all  its  regions  and  commimities. 

This  ancient  prescription — which  re- 
minds me  of  the  similar  practice  of 
treating  patients  by  bleeding  them  to 
death — also  ignores  the  sizable  invest- 
ment depressed  communities  have  al- 
ready made  in  basic  public  facilities  such 
as  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  the  like. 
This  investment,  or  social  capital,  would 
go  to  waste  if  we  permitted  our  de- 
pressed communities  to  decline  indefi- 
nitely. At  the  same  time,  new  and 
duplicating  facilities  would  have  to  be 
constructed  elsewhere  to  accommodate 
the  residents  who  have  been  forced  to 
move. 

Tiius,  a  crude  policy  of  laissez  faire 
does  not  lead  to  economic  efiBciency,  it 
promotes  inefficiency  and  waste.  While 
such  a  policy  is  concerned  with  the  profit 
and  loss  statements  of  corporations,  it 
ignores  the  balance  sheet  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  is  futile  to  apply 
such  a  narrow  accounting  standard  to 
the  complex  problems  of  a  modern 
economy. 

For  many  years  some  argued  that 
those  who  find  themselves  in  an  eco- 
nomically distressed  area  should  pack 
their  bags  and  move  to  another  city 
where  jobs  were  supposed  to  be  more 
plentiful. 

But  how  are  those  other  to^Tis  and 
cities  to  provide  the  housing,  the  social 
and  municipal  services,  the  retraining 
and  financial  assistance  needed  to  latmch 
these  individuals  upon  a  new  and  pro- 
ductive career?  We  may  as  well  attem.pt 
to  meet  and  solve  the  problem  where 
it  is  rather  than  tn'ing  to  shift  the  whole 
burden  to  our  overcrowded  and  under- 
financed cities. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  have  there- 
fore advocated  a  Federal  program  of  as- 
sistance to  econo.micalb'  distressed  com- 
munities and  areas  ever  since  1956  when 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a 
report  on  the  subject.  It  took  6  years 
of  long  and  tedious  work  to  enact  an 
economic  development  bill.  The  effort 
was  temporarily  set  back  by  two  vetoes 
by  President  Eisenhower,  but  finally,  in 
May  of  1961.  success  was  realized  when 
President  Kennedy  signed  into  law  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill  and  to  have  played  a  part  in  se- 
curing its  passage. 

The  original  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  basically  a  loan  program.  It  au- 
thorized $100  million  in  loans  to  com- 
munities for  ^public  works  designed  to 
improve  a  community's  economic  po- 
tential; 

It  authorized  $100  million  in  loans  to 
businesses  expanding  into  areas  of 
clironic  unemployment ; 

And  it  authorized  $100  million  in  loans 
to  firms  expanding  into  areas  of  mider- 
employment  and  persistent  low  income. 

In  addition,  $75  million  in  grants  was 
authorized  for  public  works  projects  that 
promised  to  enhance  the  communities' 
economic  base. 

And  finally,  the  act  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $14.5  "million  for 
retraining  workers  in  depressed  areas  and 
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such   areas 


$4.5    million   for    providing 
with  technical  assistance. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

In  many  respects,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  was  an  experimental  program. 
It  did  not  have  the  funds  or  resources 
to  conduct  a  massive  assault  upon  all  the 
problems  of  depressed  areas.  But  it 
made  a  valuable  start  and  within  the 
limitations  of  the  act.  it  achieved  notable 
re&ults. 

Mr.  President,  based  upon  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Acfs  experience,  the  net 
cost  of  creating  a  new  job  is  about  $800. 
The  net  cost  includes  all  expenses  not  re- 
covered, such  as  the  grant  portion  of  the 
program,  technical  assistance,  losses  on 
loans,  and  the  like.  I  think  this  is  a  re- 
markable testament  to  the  value  of  the 
program.  For  S800  v.-e  obtain  a  produc- 
tive taxpaying  worker  who  is  an  asset 
and  not  a  liability  to  his  comhiunity.  For 
$800  we  can  restore  a  sense  of  d'gnity  and 
purpose  to  a  man  ^^•ho  might  otherwise  be 
forced  to  live  out  his  remaining  years  in 
sustained  and  demoralizing  idleness.  If 
this  is  all  we  aciiieved,  the  $800  would  be 
well  spent — but  there  is  more.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  no  longer  burdened 
with  welfare  payments  or  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  Instead,  the 
Government  collects  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  income  taxes  from  the 
worker  and  his  employer.  It  is  clear 
that  within  a  year  or  two.  we  will  recap- 
ture our  entire  S800  investment.  After 
that  the  returns  are  pure  profit  to  the 
Nation. 

Very  few  business  firms  are  able  to  re- 
coup their  investment  within  a  year  or 
two. 

Another  substantial  though  largely 
unJieralded  achievement  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  is  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram upon  local  planning.  Before  a 
community  is  eligible  for  funds,  it  must 
develop  an  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program.  For  many  areas,  and 
particularly  the  smaller  communities, 
this  represents  the  first  time  community 
leaders  have  gotten  together  to  examine 
their  common  problems,  and  settle  upon 
a  course  of  action.  One  Tennessee  paper 
commented : 

Even  if  our  county  never  received  me 
penny  of  loans  or  grant  money  from  ARA.  I 
am  convinced  that  by  starting  our  overaU 
economic  develcpnicnt  progr.'im.  we  have 
benefited — benefited  in  a  concentration  of 
interest  that  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  local 
initiative  that  misht  othorvise  have  taken 
years  to  get  started. 

OFFSHOOTS    OF    THE    AREA    REDEVEI^OPMENT    ACT 
Pr.OCnAM 

In  additiorp  to  these  accomplishments, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  also 
the  pioneer  and  foreininner  of  many 
other  Federal  programs  designed  to 
foster  local  and  regional  economic 
growth. 

For  example,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
meflt  Act  contained  a  modest  program 
for  training  unemployed  workers.  The 
start  made  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  This  act  has  achieved  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  and  has  been  a  notable 
success.    Training  has  been  approved  for 


nearly  320.000  trainees.  The  program 
was  extended  and  strengthened  in  the 
current  session  of  Congress. 

Second,  the  original  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  contained  a  provision  to  stim- 
ulate economic  development  by  con- 
structing needeS,^  public  works.  The  ex- 
perience gained  under  this  provision  led 
to  tl^.e  Accelciated  Public  Works  Act  1 
year  later.  This  act  provided  nearly 
$900  million  to  speed  coiistruction  of 
essential  public  works  in  labor  surplus 
areas.  Although  the  funds  far  this  pro- 
gram are  nearly  exhausted,  a  sizable 
backlog  01  essential  public  works  still  re- 
mains. 

Third,  we  have  recently  enacted  the 
Appalachian  program — a  program  to 
help  generate  economic  development  on 
a  regional  basis.  ARA's  own  experience 
has  confirmed  the  need  for  tliis  type  of 
regional  aid.  for  ARA  soon  found  that 
the  lack  of  modern  public  facilities  was 
a  major  obstacle  to  the  orderly  economic 
development  of  any  area.  Because  the 
ARA  program  alone  did  not  have  the 
authority  or  funds  to  do  tlic  job  ade- 
quately, the  States  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  where  tire  lack  of  public  facili- 
ties and  the  adequate  transportation  was 
most  apparent,  banded  together  to  urge 
the  formation  of  the  Prcsideat's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Ccmmission.  It  v.as 
the  work  of  this  Commission  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  passace  of  the  recent 
Appalachia  Act  as  a  means  of  providing 
these  basic  needs.  Other  ijilis  to  aid 
regions  have  since  been  proposed  in  an- 
ticipation of  similar  programs  in  the  fu- 
ture for  other  regions  with  severe  eco- 
nomic problems.  This  bill  offers  benefits 
on  a  regional  basis  without  county-by- 
county  restrictions.  ' 

IMPaOVEMENTS     IX     THE     PF.CCHAM 

The  present  bill  combines  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  original  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act.  and  the  Appalachian  Rfjf.'onal  De- 
velopment Act.  It  also  contains  several 
notable  improvements  ovef  the  earlier 
ARA  program. 

Under  the  present  bill,  deijrtssed  areas 
can  combine  into  econouiic  development 
districts  or  into  even  largea-  regional 
groupings.  These  larger  areas  would 
then  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
improve  the  entire  economy.  Under  this 
approach,  it  would  be  possible  to  assist 
the  more  economically  viable  sections  of 
the  region  on  the  assumption  that  a 
growing  employment  center  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  the  entire  re-; ion. 
In  effect,  it  encourages  the  Appalachian 
method  for  other  large  regions  plagued 
by  chronic  unemployment  such  as  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  or  southern  Illinois. 
I  might  add  that  many  of  the  citizens  of 
southern  Illinois  pioneered  in  the  multi- 
county  approach  under  the  original  ARA 
program,  although  the  single-county  cri- 
teria contained  in  the  original  act  did 
not  include  incentives  for  action  on  a 
regional  basis. 

The  new  bill  also  makes  it  easier  for 
severely  depressed  communities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Under  the 
original  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  com- 
munities had  to  put  up  10  percent  of  the 
cash  for  a  business  loan  which  could  not 
be   repaid  before  the  Federal   portion. 


This  often  proved  to  be  a  stumbling  block 
in  raising  the  needed  fund.";.  Tlie  new 
proposal  reduces  the  percentage  to  5  per- 
cent and  authorizes  concurrent  repay- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  can 
even  waive  the  5-percent  local  contribu- 
tion in  extreme  ca.?es. 

Also,  the  new  bill  authorizes  financing 
on  a  scale  more  nearly  equal  to  the  task. 
For  example,  the  original  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  authorized  $300  million  in 
bii.'^iness  and  public  facility  loans  over  a 
4-year  period  or  an  average  of  S75  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  proposed  bill  author- 
izes SI 70  million  per  year,  or  more  tiian 
double  the  original  amount. 

TITLE  II  OF  THE  BILL 

Before  I  conclude.  Mr.  Presiden'-,  I 
v.ould  like  to  briefly  describe  sections  II 
and  IV  of  the  bill  since  I  chaired  a  Bank- 
in'-;  and  Currency  Subcommittee  which 
held  an  informal  review  of  this  portion 
of  the  bill.  Title  II  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to 
make  $170  million  a  year  in  loans  or 
guarantees.  There  are  three  principal 
programs  under  this  $170  million  au- 
thorization: 

First,  the  Secretary  could  make  loans 
to  communities  for  public  works  type 
projects  designed  to  enhance  a  commu- 
nity's economic  base.  Tlie  projects 
would  have  to  be  directly  related  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  could  include 
waterworks  and  water  lines,  sev.crs.  in- 
dustrial parks,  police  and  fire  stations, 
re^arch  centers,  tourism  facilities,  in- 
dustrial streets  and  roads,  and  other 
works  as  well.  The  interest  rate  for  these 
loans  would  be  at  3^3  percent  under  pres- 
ent borrowing  costs.  The  rate  is  tied  to 
the  Federal  borrowing  cost  less  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

Second,  tlie  Secretaiy  can  make  loans 
to  business  firms  expanding  into  de- 
pressed areas.  The  Federal  share  is 
limited  to  65  percent  and  the  local  com- 
munity must  put  up  5  percent,  although 
this  may  be  v.aived  in  extreme  cases. 
Under  present  borrowing  costs  the  inter- 
est charged  on  these  loans  would  be  4'3 
percent.  This  progi-am  has  proven  to  be 
most  successful  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  although  some  communities 
had  trouble  meeting  their  share  of  the 
loan  which,  as  I  mentioned  previously, 
was  10  percent.  The  new  act  will  thus  be 
a  substantial  improvement  and  will  not 
deny  assistance  to  the  very  communities 
that  need  it  the  most. 

Third,  the  Secretary  can  guarantee 
working  capital  loans  made  to  firms  ex- 
panding into  depressed  areas.  Private 
banks  would  continue  to  supply  the  loans 
for  this  purpose,  btit  the  Government 
would  insure  their  repayment.  Experi- 
ence under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration's program  often  indicated 
tiiat  a  shortage  of  working  capital  was  a 
major  stumbling  block  in  building  new 
industry.  Some  banks  were  unable  to 
supply  the  needed  credit  because  of  the 
assumed  risk.  This  provision,  tliere- 
forc,  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  to 
firms  attempting  to  get  started  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

In  addition  to  these  three  programs  in 
title  II,  for  which  the  Secretary  could 
allocate  $170  million,  section  202  of  the 
bill  contains  a  method  for  promoting 
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economic  development  in  depressed 
areas,  hitherto  unused  in  this  country, 
although  it  has  been  used  effectively  in 
Europe.  In  effect,  it  is  an  interest  rate 
reduction  payment  of  2  percent  on  the 
total  cost  of  new  plant  and  equipment 
for  non-Government  borrowers  expand- 
ing into  depressed  communities.  Many 
firms  have  no  particular  difficulty  in  bor- 
rowing money,  hence  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram of  ARA  was  not  especially  appeal- 
ins.  However,  with  an  interest  rate 
subsidy,  these  firms  would  have  an  in- 
centive to  expand  into  a  depressed  area. 
The  bill  provides  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  of  up  to  $5  million  per 
year  in  interest  rate  subsidies;  however, 
this  amount  would  encourage  $250  mil- 
lion of  private  investment  in  deprassed 
areas.  So,  for  very  little  expenditure, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  leverage  and 
of  new  investment  is  achieved. 

TITLE    IV 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  cri- 
teria by  which  depressed  areas  will  be 
declared  eligible  or  ineligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  Basically,  the  earlier 
unemployment  criteria  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5iai  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  is  retained.  That  is.  an  area  would 
have  to  experience  unemployment  sub- 
stantially above  the  national  average  to 
qualify.  In  addition,  areas  with  median 
incomes  below  40  percent  of  the  national 
average  would  qualify. 

There  are  several  improvements  in  the 
designation  portion  of  the  act  which 
should  result  in  better  administration. 

First,  as  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  areas 
can  combine  to  form  larger  multicounty 
districts.  When  this  is  done,  certain  de- 
velopment centers  in  the  district  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  if  they  would 
promote  the  overall  growth  of  the  area, 
even  though  they  could  not  qualify  on 
their  own.  As .  an  incentive  to  induce 
economic  development  on  a  wider  scale, 
the  section  authorizes  an  additional  $50 
million  yearly  for  such  multicounty 
areas. 

Second,  the  proposed  bill  would  permit 
the  termination  of  areas  on  the  basis  of 
annual  rather  than  monthly  statistics. 
Under  the  original  act  an  area's  con- 
tinued eligibility  would  depend  upon 
monthly  employment  statistics.  The  re- 
sulting fluctuations  and  in-again,  out- 
again  designations  made  it  difficult  to 
proceed  on  an  even  basis. 

Third,  the  bill  has  language  which  will 
permit  a  depressed  area  to  retain  its  eli- 
gibility despite  an  increa.se  in  employ- 
ment if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
an  increase  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 
In  other  words,  if  a  community  achieves 
a  temporary  high  level  of  unemployment 
due  to  a  one-time  construction  project, 
it  could  retain  its  eligibility.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  to  be  given  the 
credit  for  this  noteworthy  improvement. 

Fourth,  the  bill  permits  assistance  to 
areas  which  may  not  qualify  at  the 
moment  but  will  soon  do,  so  in  the  future 
due  to  an  impending  base  closing,  plant 
relocation,  or  other  economic  disaster. 
Such  areas  could  not  be  designated  un- 
der existing  law  until  it  became  clear  that 
it  would  suffer  or  had  suffered  an  em- 
ployment loss  of  such  magnitude  that  its 
unemployment  rate  exceeded  the  nation- 


al average  by  100  percent  for  a  full  year. 
However,  it  is  just  as  important  to  pre- 
vent these  areas  from  becoming  de- 
pressed as  it  is  to  improve  those  areas 
already  depressed.' 

The  proposed  bill  would  permit  Fed- 
eral assistance  as  soon  as  it  can  be  es- 
tablished that  the  requisite  unemploy- 
ment level  would  probably  be  reached 
within  3  years  without  such  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation 
along  with  Senator  McNamara.  Our 
economy  has  reached  an  alltime  high. 
ai:d  each  month  sees  another  record 
broken.  And  yet  despite  this  progress, 
many  communities  have  been  left  be- 
hind and  have  been  isolated  from  the 
general  prosperity  experienced  by  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

One  out  of  every  five  Americans  lives 
in  an  area  of  poor  economic  opportu- 
nity. One  out  of  eveiT  four  American 
counties  has  serious  economic  problems. 
To  the  citizen  of  such  an  area  the 
meaning  of  economic  distress  is  made  a 
part  of  his  everyday  life.  It  means  no 
job  and  what  is  even  worse,  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  a  job.  Those  of  us  who 
can  recall  the  great  depression  which 
started  in  1929  will  remember  the  debili- 
tating sense  of  hopelessness  and  despair 
which  was  common  across  the  country. 
Those  out  of  work  and  walking  the  street 
felt  degraded  and  dehumanized — like  a 
wornout  piece  of  machinery  which  had 
served  a  useful  purpose  and  was  then 
cast  out  upon  a  scrap  heap. 

Today,  we  have  managed  to  solve  some 
of  the  greater  problems  of  our  economy, 
but  the  haunting  sense  of  helplessness 
and  despair  which  is  felt  by  the  unem- 
ployed still  exists  in  our  land.  We  have 
succeeded  in  removing  and  restricting  it 
to  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  iso- 
lated regions  of  America.  But  it  still 
exists.  Poverty  and  want  are  still  a  way 
of  life  for  all  too  many  Americans. 

It  is  time  we  launched  an  all-out  at- 
tack upon  the  paradox  of  want  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty attempts  to  rescue  individuals  from 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which  is 
often  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  bill  before  us  today,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  is  an  effective  comple- 
ment to  the  war  on  poverty.  It  attempts 
to  provide  the  economic  resources,  and 
the  jobs  needed  to  rescue  these  Ameri- 
cans from  a  life  of  misery  and  want. 

And  so  let  us  renew  the  commitment 
we  made  in  the  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  assure  that  every  American  who 
wants  to  work  can  do  so.  Let  us  pass 
this  bill  and  bring  not  only  work,  but  a 
meaningful  life  to  the  people  who  live  in 
depressed  areas.  Let  us  give  every 
American  the  chance  to  live  and  work  in 
his  community  without  being  dependent 
upon  handouts  or  charity. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsoi  of  the  measure,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  endorsement  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
now  under  consideration,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McN.amara].      This    skillfully    designed 


bill,  much  improved  by  the  committee, 
will  enable  the  economically  distressed  . 
areas  of  this  Nation  to  obtain  much 
needed  assistance  in  attacking  the  un- 
derlying catises  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  lack  of  c  ppo  '  unity. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend  to 
the  Senate  the  machinery  contained  in 
this  bill  for  attacking  unemployment 
and  economic  distress  on  a  regional, 
multi-State  basis.  Under  the  provisions 
of  title  V  of  the  act,  multi-State,  regional 
development  commissions  can  be  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  causes  of  de- 
pressed economies  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  for  utilizing 
their  funds  and  resources  to  attack  the 
conditions  contributing  to  economic 
distress. 

The  Ozarks  region,  encompassing  parts 
of  eastern  Oklahoma,  western  Arkansas, 
and  southern  Missouri,  is  one  such  region 
suffering  from  chronic  underdevelop- 
ment, and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
committee  in  considering  the  regional 
aspect  to  the  bill  under  title  V  recognized 
the  need  for  regional  action  in  this  area. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  position  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  hearing  consider- 
ing this  region,  its  problems  are  almost 
as  great  as  its  potential.  It  will  take 
a  unified  effort  on  the  part  of  private 
enterprise  and  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  if  these  problems  are  to  be  over- 
come and  this  potential  realized. 

We  must  marshal  all  of  these  forces, 
and  we  must  have  funds  to  do  compre- 
hensive planning.  The  time  to  start 
this  task  is  now,  today,  because  we  are 
now  on  the  last  lap  of  the  vast  $1.2  mil- 
lion Arkansas  River  project  which  wall 
bring  barge  traffic  and  low^er  freight 
rates  to  the  Ozarks  region  by  1970. 

The  Ozarks  region  is  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  a  beautiful  and  scenic  area, 
but  it  is  hampered  by  outdated  highways 
and  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 
It  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  but,  be- 
cause of  high  freight  rates  and  other 
factors,  these  have  not  been  fully  devel- 
oped. It  is  populated  by  hardy,  hard- 
working people,  but,  because  of  lack  of 
jobs,  many  of  its  citizens  live  in  poverty. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  especially 
happy  to  report  that  the  committee,  in 
its  careful  deliberations  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
has  recognized  the  needs  of  this  region, 
and  has  recommended  to  the  Senate  the 
passage  of  this  bill  which  will  open  the 
door  to  economic  development  and  equal 
growth  opportunity  for  this  tristate 
Ozarks  region,  too  long  partially. isolated 
from  the  maiirstream  of  American  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  many  legislative  matters  before 
it  again  has  the  opportunity  to  enact 
legislation  w^ith  nobler  purposes  than 
those  contained  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     "What  is  the  amount 
of  the  authorized  appropriation  included 
in  the  bUl? 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  $665  million  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  the  bill  is  a  second 
area  redevelopment  bill  on  a  little 
larger  scale? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No;  the  program 
embodied  in  the  bill  is  a  combination  of 
the  best  aspects  of  the  ARA,  APW.  and 
Appalachian  program.  It  applies  to  un- 
derdeveloped areas  in  the  countiy,  or 
areas  similar  to  these  embraced  in  the 
Appalachian  bill.  The  same  aid  avail- 
able under  ARA  and  APW. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  $650  million 
the  entire  annual  authorization  included 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes;  the  figure  I 
stated  is  the  annual  authorization. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  many  years  does 
the  bill  cover? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Five  years  on  title 
I;  indefinitely  on  the  remaining  titles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  to  the  portion  of 
the  bUl  covered  by  the  $650  m^illion  an- 
nual authorization,  how  many  years  are 
covered? 

Mr.  McNANL\RA.  Four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  six  hundred  sixty-five 
million  dollars  is  limited  to  a  5 -year 
period,  the  remainder  is  indefinite. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Two  billion  dollars 
In  that  period? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  amount  Is 
broken  down  on  page  19  of  the  report. 
Part  of  the  authorization  is  limited  to  5 
years,  that  is  $2  billion,  the  rest  is  in- 
definite. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  entire 
amount  authorized  by  the  bill,  and  over 
what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Six  hundred  sixty- 
five  million  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Over  how  many 
years? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Title  I,  over  5 
years;  the  remainder  is  indefinite.  Titles 
II  and  III  were  handled  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DotTGLAs]  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  know  what  is  the 
entire  authorization  covered  by  the  bUl. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield,  although  I  do 
not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said,  the  authorization  for 
public  works  f  aciUties  under  title  I  is  $400 
million  a  year  for  5  years.  The  remain- 
ing figure  of  S265  million  a  year  is  of  in- 
definite duration. 

However.  I  point  out  that  these  are 
merely  authorizations;  they  will  have  to 
be  pa.<;sed  on  by  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
present  understanding  that  the  bill 
would  authorize  appropriations  of  $2  bil- 
lion within  the  next  5  years  under  one 
title,  and  appropriations  of  $265  million 
a  year  indefinitely,  under  other  titles? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  the  m^ney 
would  not  be  automatically  appropriated 
or  spent;  it  would  have  to  be  approved 


by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
This  is  purely  an  authorization  bill.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  review  this  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
to  have  a  bill  of  this  amazing  size  and 
this  great  length.  64  pages,  brought  up 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  few  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber,  with  the  Senate  prepar- 
ing to  adjourn,  without  Senators  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  report  and 
examine  it  is.  in  my  judgment  question- 
able procedure.  I  hope  that  no  Senator 
will  insist  on  a  voice  vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  insist  on  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  could  not  allow  this 
vast  sum  of  money  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Senate  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'=k  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  CLARS: 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Earlier  today,  I  came 
close  to  missing  an  important  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  I  should  like  to  express  pub- 
licly to  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  my  gratification  for  their  assistance 
in  making  it  possible  for  me  to  be  present 
and  to  record  my  vote  before  the  result 
was  announced.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  all  of  them. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT  ACT  OP   1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  fa- 
cilities, other  financial  a.'^sistance,  and 
the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  economically  distressed 
areas  and  regions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  1  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  a 
certain  title  of  the  bill  was  to  do  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country  what  the  Ap- 
palachia  bill  will  do  for  the  Appalacb.ian 
region? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Docs  the  bill  indi- 
cate what  areas  of  the  couiitry  would 
be  covered? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  The  bill 
establishes  che  criteria  under  which  an 
area  would  be  eligible  for  regional  a.ssi.st- 
ance  and  provides  for  a  study. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  those  studies 
be  made  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  yes.  but  of  course 
in  those  regions  eligible  under  the  bill's 
provisions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     At  whose  request? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  titles  I  and  II 
the  public  works  would  be  built  and  the 
loans  for  business  and  public  facilities 
would  be  made  in  communities  and  areas 


which  suffer  from  high  and  persistent 
unemployment,  where  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the 
national  average.  If  over  the  preceding 
3  years  the  unemployment  was  50  per- 
cent more  than  the  national  avemgc, 
that  area  would  qualify.  If  it  WQ^ejBver 
100  percent,  or  double  the  nationaiWer- 
age  for  1  year,  it  would  qualify  Also 
areas  which  suffer  severe  underemploy- 
ment and  low  income  would  be  desig- 
nated. 

But  the  aid  would  be  confined  to  those 
areas.  In  the  rural  areas,  the  diflRculty 
is  not  so  much  unemployment,  bui 
underemployment  and  the  resulting  low 
income  levels.  Therefore  counties  where 
the  average  income  was  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  new 
proTram. 

A  great  many  counties  in  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  be  eligibile  under  the  low-in- 
come test.  It  is  intended  to  reach  the 
poor  counties  of  the  country,  where  peo- 
ple have  irregular  employment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amount  author- 
ized for  that  purpose  is  $265  million  a 
year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  authorized 
in  title  II  $170  million  for  loans  for  pub- 
lic works  facilities  and  for  industrial  and 
commercial  loans.  Also  there  are  guar- 
antees for  working  capital  loans  and 
there  is  an  annual  subsidy  of  2  percent- 
age points  which  would  help  induce  pri- 
vate investment  of  $250  million  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  able  to  tell  us  what  con- 
nection, if  any,  this  program  has  with 
the  accelerated  public  works  program? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  really  in- 
herits the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram and  area  redevelopment  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  vicld? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  vleld. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  the  Appa- 
lachia  program,  and  all  the  others  be 
phased  out  with  pas.sage  of  the  bill,  or 
will  they  remain  in  effect,  superimposed 
upon  this  bill? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  would  expire;  the  Appa- 
lachia  proa  ram  would  continue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Appalachia 
program  included  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No,  but  it  is  coor- 
dinated with  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  this  bill  is  super- 
imposed upon  the  Appalachia  program? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    It  is  apart  from  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  it  spread  the 
Appalachia  program  over  the  country? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  certain  areas  of 
the  country  that  may  be  eligible.  To  be 
eliEiible,  restrictions  are  spelled  out. 
They  are  tighter  than  in  the  Appalachia 
program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  much  subsi- 
dized interest  does  the  bill  contain? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Five  million  dollars 
a  year,  increasing  to  $10  million  in  the 
next  year  and  $15  million  in  the  third 
year.    Since  there  is  a  2-percent  interest 
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«;ub<=idy    this   would   make   possible   an  many  counties  in  the  country  would  be 

investment  of  $250  million  a  year.    This  included  within  this  program? 

m-ovision  is  designed   to   induce  sound  Mr.  DOUGLAS.     There  is  no  specific 

firms   of  large  and  medium  size,  to  go  mention  of   number   of  counties.    The 

into  an  area     This  would,  in  effect,  sub-  standards  for  designation  are  set  forth 

"titutc  private  financing  with  an  inter-  clearly  in  title  IV  of  the  bill.     They  are 

net  rite  subsidy  for  direct  Government  similar  to  the  standards  in  the  Area  Re- 


financing  of  industrial  and  commercial 
facilities.  This  kind  of  program  has 
been  widely  used  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  successful.  We 
believe  it  has  application  in  this  country. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  his  statement  that  strong 
firms  would  go  into  a  place  and  receive  a 
=;ubsidized  interest  rate? 
'^  Mr   DOUGLAS.    Our  primary  aim- 


development  Act  program.  However, 
the  new  standards  are.  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  said,  more  severe  in 
this  act  than  they  were  in  the  original 
1961  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

As  1  have  said,  the  rural  counties  are 
eligible  when  the  average  income  is  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  national  average 
income.  The  intent  is  to  provide  for  the 
counties  in  which  the  farmers  and  rural 


I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator   from    residents  are  extremely  poor. 


Colorado  would  not  differ  with  it — is  not 
to  subsidize  firms  so  much  as  to  bring 
sound  fii-ms  into  somewhat  decayed  areas 
so  as  to  provide  employment  and  pro- 
duction. It  is  really  an  attempt  to  have 
private  industry  move  in  and  do  the  job. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  it  is  intended  to  have  dif- 
ferent interest  rates  for  different  firms  in 
various  parts  of  the  countiy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No:  the  interest  rate 
would  be  set  up  by  the  private  lenders, 
but  there  would  be  a  deduction  of  2  per- 
cent from  that  interest  rate  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government. 

"Mr.  DOMINICK.    Tliey  would  be  dif- 
ferent firms,  selected  firms? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  firm  would  get  a 
preater  subsidy  for  interest  payments 
than  anjr  other  finn.  Naturally,  the 
number  of  capital  investments  subsidized 
would  depend  upon  private  lenders  and 
there  would  be  a  $250  ceiling  on  the 
amount  that  could  be  subsidized  in  any 
1  vcar. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible, though,  that  the  capital  investment 
program  could  have  one  company  come 
into  one  area  and  receive  a  subsidized 
interest  rate,  and  another  company  in 
competition  with  that  company  go  into 
another  depressed  area  and  not  receive 
it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suppose  that  theo- 
retically that  is  possible.  However, 
practically.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
probable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Why  is  it  not  prac- 
tically possible? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  a  provision 
that  capital  investments  are  not  to  be 
made  in  industries  in  which  there  is 
overinvestment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  about  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses?  I  note  that  there 
is  some  provision  in  the  report — which  I 
frankly  never  saw  until  3  minutes  ago — 
that  administrative  expenses  are  not 
open  ended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tliey  are  to  be  met 
out  of  the  appropi-iation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  all  admin- 
istered under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  con-ect.  It 
would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  dealing 
with  that  subject. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  there  any  indi- 
cation in  the  report — which  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see — as  to  how 


Eligible  for  what,  if 

Eligible    for    public 
buAe 
.Ids  vr 


Mr.  DOMINICK 
I  might  ask? 

Mr.    DOUGLAS, 
works,  eligible  for  buj*iess  loans — eligi 
ble  for  all  of  the  aiSsVnder  this  act, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  share  the  leeling 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  it  is 
late  in  the  day  to  take  up  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  which  most  of  us  know  noth- 
ing about. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
these  reports  have  been  available  in  the 
Chamber  for  some  time.  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  sufficient  notice  that  the 
bill  was  to  be  brought  up.  I  do  not  de- 
cide when  these  matters  are  brought 
out.  The  Policy  Committee  decides 
those  rnatters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  a  very  able  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  DOilllNICK.  I  am  not  on  it  any 
longer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
lost  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  soriT  not  to 
be  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  report  on  S.  1648 
was  made  on  the  14th  of  May.  It  has 
been  lying  on  the  desk  for  10  days.  It 
has  been  on  the  calendar  for  some  time. 
The  report  was  put  on  the  calendar  on 
May  14. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamar.^]  for  his 
conduct  of  the  hearings  on  this  .subject. 

I  have  been  examining  the  report.  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  because 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Senate  bill 
No.  1  of  the  87th  Congress  in  1961,  has 
been,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial acts  passed  by  Congress  in  the  field 
of  economics  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned. 
While  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
being  phased  out.  the  pending  measure 
would  continue  some  phases,  and  par- 
ticularly loans  and  grants  to  small  towns 
which  would  have  been  denied  such  as- 
sistance. 

Those  towns  would  be  able  to  build 
waterworks  and  sewer  systems.  Some 
have  already  been  built.  There  have 
been  some  hepatitis  cases  in  small  towns 
in  Texas  which  were  without  any  sewer- 


age. The  bill  has  enabled  those  towns 
to  obtain  a  sewage  disposal  system.  I 
feel  that,  with  as  much  vision  as  went 
into  the  No.  1  recovei-y  act  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  in  1961,  this  meas- 
ure would  carry  forward  a  number  of 
the  best  features  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

The  major  portion  of  the  money  would 
be  used  for  the  public  and  would  not 
enter  into  the  economics  of  it.  The  pri- 
vate business  figure  shown  here,  $400 
million  annually,  is  exclusively  for  public 
works  and  grants.  That  is  the  major 
portion. 

I  thank  all  those  who  have  advanced 
this  project,  primarily  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas],  who  has 
helped  to  carry  the  project  through  with 
assistance  in  the  field  of  public  loans  and 
grants.  I  know  of  small  towns  and  sub- 
divisions which  are  badly  in  need  of 
water  and  sewerage  facilities.  The  ap- 
pUcations  for  loans  and  grants  have  been 
lying  there.  The  bill  would  provide  that 
those  towns  would  be  considered  on  a 
proper  application  for  the  period  of  1 
year.  This  bill  means  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  one  town  is  going  to  die 
or  live  on  and  be  a  part  of  the  viable 
economy. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
that  this  is  one  bill  which,  instead  of  pro- 
viding money  to  go  into  one  big  profit 
missile  or  space  contract,  enables  the 
people  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  to 
share  in  the  economy  and  build  their 
towns  to  the  point  that  they  will  be  able 
to  pay  taxes  and  assist  in  building  up 
their  entire  economy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  community  facilities  adminis- 
ti-ation  is  now  existing,  functioning,  and 
able  to  take  care  of  the  specific  kind  of 
loans  and  needs  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McNAAlARA.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct  so  far  as  loans  are  con- 
cerned. However,  this  bill  would  go  be- 
yond loans.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  also  makes  grants, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  The  Com- 
munity Facilities  Admmistration  does 
not  make  grants. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  He  has  labored  long  and  hard,  not 
only  on  this  problem,  but  also  on  Appa- 
lachia and  similar  problems. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  many  questions  have  been  asked  on 
the  floor  about  the  purpose  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  I  can 
explain  briefly  what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  some  weeks  ago.  There 
were  long  and  comprehensive  hearings. 
At  the  end  of  the  hearings,  the  bill  was 
modified,  and.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying,  the  bill  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee,  including  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

What  is  contained  in  the  bill?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  embodies  two  pro- 
grams with  which  we  are  familiar.    The 
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first  section,  which  would  authorize  $400 
million  annually  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
is  actually  an  extension  of  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  bill. 

At  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  which 
was  authorized  and  fimded  for  the  ad- 
ministrative public  works  pi'Ogram,  it  is 
correct  that  some  $2  billion  of  applica- 
tions from  areas  which  have  been  classi- 
fied as  depressed  areas  were  on  file  and 
had  not  been  funded  or  approved. 

This  $400  million  a  year,  or  whatever 
amount  the  Appropriations  Committee 
approved,  would  be  to  fund  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  projects.  That  is  my 
judj:ment  of  the  bill. 

ifie  second  section  of  the  bill,  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  explained, 
is.  I  believe,  an  extension  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  It  is  the  program 
imder  which  loans  are  made  to  busi- 
nesses and  in  some  cases  to  communities, 
to  constiTJCt  what  are  called  facilities 
which  indirectly  assist  in  the  location  of 

industi-y. 

So  I  would  have  Senators  remember 
that  the  second  section  is  fundamentally 
an  extension  of  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
with  emphasis  on  loans  for  encourage- 
ment, and  net  relocation,  of  industrj-  in 
these  depressed  areas. 

The  third  section  is  a  new  concept 
which  is  based  somewhat  on  the  Appa- 
lachia  concept.  Senators  will  remember 
at  the  time  the  Appalachian  bill  was 
passed  a  good  number  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClell.^n  and  Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senators 
from  New  York,  the  Senators  from  New 
England,  the  Senators  from  Minnesota, 
all  ."said  some  sort  of  economic  develop- 
ment program  should  be  established  for 
groups  of  States  that  had  similar  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

So  the  last  two  provisions  of  the  bill 
v.'ould  provide  funds  for  study  by  the 
States  which  might  consider  their  needs 
and  problems  similar  to  an  attempt  to 
develop,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  a  pro- 
gram which  might  be  similar  to  the 
Appalachia  program. 

So  when  v.e  subtract  the  $400  million 
authorization  for  the  public  works  pro- 
gram, there  is  left,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  have 
said,  some  $265  million  authorized  for 
the  two  programs,  extension  of  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  a  study  program 
as  to  the  propriety  of  various  States 
moving  together  to  establish  a  State- 
Federal  program  for  the  solution  of  com- 
mon economic  problems. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  and  Mr.  HRUSKA  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrsKiEl. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  given 
an  excellent  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  bill 
and  purposes,  covering  the  so-called  ex- 
tension of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  In  this  bill  the  projects  are 
provided  for  in  a  reasonable  and  rational 
way  to  encourage  the  economic  develop- 
ment process.  Criteria  are  much  tighter 
under  this  bill  than  under  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program. 


Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  right:  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  emergency  program. 
The  emergency  program  provided  for 
grants  regularly  up  to  50  percent.  In 
some  cases  the  grants  went  to  75  percent 
in  the  accelerated  public  works  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prcsicicnl,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  bills,  the 
authorization  was  for  $950  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.    $900  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  program  is  for 
$2  billion  to  cover  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  us  how  much  of  this  amount  to  be 
appropriated  '"every  year  would  go  for 
grants  instead  of  loans? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Under  the  firtt  .'=cction. 
the  entire  $400  million  would  go  for 
grants,  but  they  must  be  matched  by  the 
local  municipalities  or  subdivisions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  None  ^;^•ould  be 
loans?  I 

Mr.  COOPER.  Under  the  fiitst  section 
they  would  be  grants,  btit  they  would 
have  to  be  matched. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  6he  maxi- 
mum amount  to  be  provided  by  v.ay  of 
grants  out  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  $400  million  is 
authorized  and  if  appropriations  of  $400 
million  were  approved,  it  would  mean 
each  year  $400  million  would  be  avail- 
able for  grants.  The  actual,  amount, 
however,  to  be  available  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  be  the 
contribution  made  by  the  local  communi- 
ties? 

Mr.  COOPER.     50  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  fixed  at  that 
amount,  or  is  it  graduated?  Under  the 
old  programs,  as  I  recall,  grants  were 
based  on  the  capability  of  tlie  locality 
to  furnish  its  own  fund.s.  If  the  com- 
munity was  able  to  put  up  20  or  25  per- 
cent, up  to  50  percent,  the  Go(vernment 
matched  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  Un- 
der the  old  program  the  Administrator 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
made  decisions  as  to  the  amotint  of  the 
grants,  which  ranged  from  50  percent  to 
75  percent.  Under  this  bill  tiae  Admin- 
istration would  have  that  discretion,  ex- 
cept that  he  could  give  grants  up  to  80 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Up  to  80  percent? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  on  that  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  two  types  of 
grants.  One  would  cover  grants  not 
now  covered  under  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. As  to  these,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  put  up  anywhere  up  to  50 
percent.  As  to  grants  which  s;ji:)plement 
existing  programs,  for  example,  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  aid  program,  this  bill 
would  provide  for  grants  to  sujiplement 
grants  for  which  projects  might  be  eli- 
gible under  existing  programs. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  under  the  total  bill,  or  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  the  total  Federal 
contribution,  including  the  grants  under 
this  program  and  the  grants  under  the 
current  program,  cannot  exceed  80 
pcrceiit. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  same  determina- 
tion would  be  required  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. He  would  have  to  find  that  the 
municipahty  or  the  recipient  could  not 
provide  the  50  i?ercent.  In  that  event, 
the  Administxator  would  have  discretion 
to  increase  the  grant  up  to  80  percent 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  the  Government  can 
pay  up  to  80  percent.  Has  that  been 
changed? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  has  not  been 
changed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  maxi- 
mum the  Government  can  contribute 
toward  construction  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  can  go  up  to  80 
percent. 

rvTr.  ELLENDER.     I  thouf^ht  so. 

Mr.  ?>IUSKIE.  But  whenever  the 
Federal  grant  in  some  other  program  is 
as  high  as  80  percent,  it  would  not  be 
eligible  for  any  assistance  under  this 
pro;,'^ram.  If  a  Federal  grant  under 
some  other  program  were  less  than  80 
percent,  this  program  could  be  used, 
with  supplementary  grants  up  to  80 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  prompt 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  to  make  a  contribution  of 
as  much  as  80  percent?  Would  it  not 
be  based  also  on  the  capabiUty  of  the 
location  where  construction  will  take 
l^laco  to  contribute  its  share,  avS  well  as 
the  need? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Actually,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  Federal  contribution  under 
the  Hill-Burton  program  would  varj', 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  facility  bein? 
built.  If  it  is  a  general  hospital,  under 
the  Hill-Burton  proirram,  I  believe  the 
maximum  grant  then  applies,  but  under 
.special  kinds  of  facilities,  the  Federal 
contribution  would  van*.  In  addition. 
States  depend  upon  the  number  of  proj- 
ects available  in  their  Stat-es  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  will  vary  in  percentages 
dci^nding  upon  hov,-  many  projects  and 
priority  the  State  a.?signs  to  them.  So 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  can  use  a  flat 
across-the-board  percentage  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  Hill-Burton  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  prompted  the 
committee  to  make  it  possible  to  sup- 
plement moneys  rmder  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  to  a.ssist  in  tlic  construction  of  hos- 
pitals? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  did  not  concen- 
trate on  hospitals— — ■ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  know  that, 
but  it  is  possible,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     It  is  po.ssible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  possible  for  a 
municipality,  let  us  say,  or  a  community, 
to  obtain  money  from  both  the  Hill- 
Burton  as  well  as  the  accelerated  public 
works? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  can  explain  the 
theory  to  the  Senator,  in  this  way 
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Ml  ELLENDER.  I  am  wondering 
why  it  ^vas  done.  Why  do- we  not  rele- 
'-'ate  this  to  public  works  other  than 
hospitals?  We  have  a  special  program 
already  in  oix>ration.  It  is  working  well, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  of  all,  the  provi- 
sion is  the  same  as  in  the  Appalachia  bill 
which  the  Senate  approved  a  short  while 
aa,o,  so  that  the  principle,  wc  thought, 
that  since  it  was  applicable  to  the  un- 
developed counties  in  Appalachia,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate,  it  could 
fjso  be  applicable  to  other  areas  of  the 
couniry  in  like  circumstances. 

The  theory  behind  it  is  that  once  an 
area  or  community  begins  to  go  down 
hill  economically,  the  resources  available 
to  it  for  taking  advantatie  of  its  existing 
Federal  programs  are  less  than  if  it  is  a 
normal  community  not  deteriorating 
ccc-nomically.  It  is  the  theory  that  those 
communities  then  should  get  this  extra 
boost  permitted  under  the  formula  ap- 
proved under  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yet  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  as  now  written  already  provides  con- 
tributions by  the  Government  of  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  construction  cost. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
percentage  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection of  it.  but 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  But,  in  the  event  there 
is  an  810  percent  grant  under  Hill-Burton, 
not  1  nickel  will  be  available  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  total  Federal 
grant  cannot  exceed  80  percent  no  mat- 
ter what  the  program  is. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for 
a  Question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  what  is 
the  maximum  amount  of  percentage  of 
money  the  Federal  Government  grants 
now  for  the  construction  of  an  interstate 
highway? 
Mr.  COOPER.    Ninety  percent. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Ninety  percent, 
then  Uic  maximum  that  could  be  grant- 
ed under  this  bill  for  any  public  project 
is  10   percent  less  than  being   granted 
by  th6  billions  of  dollars  to  build  high- 
w^-s;  is  that  not  correct? 
'Air.  COOPER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.:  YARBOROUGH.    I    thank    the 
Sehator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tions the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNAMARA  1  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE]  have  brought  out  clearly 
the  provisions  of  this  first  section.  As 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  pointed  out 
those  grants,  which  are  made  to  a  munic- 
ipality or  an  area  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  will  have  a  definite 
effect  upon  increasing  the  industrial  and 
employment  opportunities  of  that  par- 
ticular municipality  or  area,  whether  it 
be  grants  for  facilities  or  land.  But  if 
in  making  that  determination  it  is  found 
that  the  community  needs  certain  fa- 
cilities such  as  sewage  and  water  facili- 
ties, and  other  facilities,  and  the  project 
is  worthwhile,  then  we  would  be  unable. 


If  the  community  could  not  meet  its  50 
percent  share,  to  make  supplementary 
grants  up  to  80  percent.    I  believe  that 

is  correct.  .  ,     ^        .,, 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  we  provide  grants  and 
loans  for  what  the  people  in  the  State 
Department    call    "the    infrastructure"; 
namely,  public  facilities  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  help  production  in  that 
particular  locality  or  area  and  this  is  to 
provide  the  same  opportunities  for  de- 
pressed areas  in  this  country  that  we 
now  provide  under  foreign  aid  for  other 
nations:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  the  word 
"infrastructure"  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     It  is  a  complicated 

word. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  the  same  phrase 
used  in  the  military  programs.  The  in- 
frastructure in  France  is  to  build  roads 
and  airports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
commissions  would  not  be  substitutes  for 
interstate  compacts,  would  they? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  they  would  not  be  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  would  be  the  Federal 
chairman  who  would  have  the  final  say? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.   That  would  be  the  Fed- 
eral cochairman,  and  also  the  State  co- 
chairman.  . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Federal  cochair- 
man would  have  to  approve  it.  In  other 
words,  three  separate  States  could  not 
go  on  a  tangent,  without  approval  of  the 
Federal  chairman? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  voting,  approval  Is 
required  of  the  Federal  cochairman  and 
also  a  majority  of  the  States,  or  if  there 
are  only  two  State  cochairmen,  then  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  What  would  they 
be  authorized  to  do?  Make  recom- 
mendations only? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  that  is  all  the 
regional  commissions  can  do;  namely, 
develop  programs  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  authorization. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  No  authority  whatsoever 
for  making  assessments  on  the  States? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tlie  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  these  States  that 
qualify  under  the  criteria  listed  on  page 
33— that  is,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
substantially  above  the  national  rate,  the 
median  family  income  below  the  national 
income,  housing,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Yes.    Eight  criteria. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Those  eight  criteria — I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  read  this  before.    I 
read  it  only  hurriedly  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  These  criteria  are 
similar  to  that  applied  to  the  Appalachia 
group. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  expenses  of  these 
commissions  are  to  be  paid,  how? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    By  the  Federal 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  the  first  2  years  and  then  the 
cost  is  divided  equally  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  with  the 


States    deciding    the    division    among 

tll6ITlS6lvCS. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  not  intended 
in  any  way,  these  commissions,  to  take 
the  place  of  interstate  compacts? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    No.     Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  there  is  nothing  in 
here  which  exempts  any  number  of 
States  who  desu'e  to  form  an  agreement, 
association,  or  compact  on  their  own, 
which  does  not  meet  the  criteria  here? 
They  would  be  required  to  get  Federal 

approval? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  does  not  prohibit 
it.  In  addition,  the  States  are  not  eligi- 
ble under  the  criteria,  there  is  author- 
ization for  a  study.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  just  wondering, 
we  apparently  have  a  shortage  of  labor 
in  this  area  and  I  hope  that  it  continues 
for  awhile. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  apparently  as 
to  what  type  of  programs  would  be  eli- 
gible for  grants  under  section  101  as 
well  as  under  section  201.  There  is  a 
rather  full  set  of  illustrations  on  page  9 
and  the  top  of  page  10  of  the  report.  If 
the  Senator  from  Maine  will  permit  me 
I  should  like  to  read  those  passages. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wanted  to  ask,  in  order 
to  be  sure,  if  a  group  of  States  entered 
into  an  agreement  which  does  not  fully 
comply  with  the  conditions  here — and 
this  is  not  an  agreement  anyway— this 
is  a  commission — if  they  entered  into  an 
agreement,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  would  exempt  them  from  the  re- 
quirement that  they  obtain  approval  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 
,  Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Title  I  is  the  one  which 
is  comparable  to  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  Is  that  the  way  it  is  in- 
terpreted? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  that  is  an  ex- 
tension and  modification  of  the  Public 
Works  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  concept  and  in 
theory. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Yes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Title  H  is  interpreted 
as  the  Appalachia  Act? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  It  Is  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  it  is  an  extension  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  there  is  a  limitation  on  the 
annual  appropriation,  as  I  understand. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  was  an  author- 
ization under  that  act  of  $455  million  for 
4  years. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  stated  in  subsec- 
tion (CI  that  the  authorization  for  the 
appiopriatioii  is  indefinite  in  term.  Is 
that  a  departure  from  the  previous  con- 
cept of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act?  I 
believe  it  to  be. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Th?  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  was  limited  to  4  years  so  that 
we  could  have  some  experience  under  it. 
to  test  it  and  to  review  it  again  in  4  years, 
to  determine  whether  it  was  worth  con- 
tinuing. I  believe  it  v/as  a  4-year  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
indefinite,  it  will  not  come  back  to  Con- 
gress  for   review. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  will  be  reviewed  for 
appropriations  each  year. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  am  talking  about  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  I 
point  out  that  it  is  subject  to  the  annual 
appropriation  process.  That  is  not  the 
Question  the  Senator  has  asked,  of 
course. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  whole  program 
would' not  come  before  the  Senate  auto- 
matically for  review  and  reassessment 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  that  gath- 
ered in  the  meantime.     Ts  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  no  provision 
for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  Hoor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  v.ith  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  io.sc  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LIMIT  DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
v%ith  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  tmanimous- 
consent  request,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  it.  The  hour  is  growing  a 
little  late.  We  have  liad  a  long,  hard  2 
days. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  1  hour 
of  debate  be  allowed  on  any  amendment 
to  the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
majority  leader  or  whomever  he  may 
designate,  and  that  a  vote  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  occur  at  not  later  than  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday  next, 
and  that  paragraph  3  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  ri'^'ht  to  object,  I  imderstand  the 
problem  that  the  majority  leader  is  try- 
ing to  resolve  with  his  propo.sal.  We 
have  indeed  had  2  long,  hard  days. 

However,  today  we  have  sat  here  for 
4  or  5  hours  discussing  the  bill  in  a  rath- 
er desultory  manner  in  order  to  accom- 
modate Senators  v.ho  did  not  happen  to 
be  here,  ready  to  vote. 

Tomorrow  morning  I  must  leave  the 
city.  The  bill  is  of  great  interest  to  me. 
I  serve  on  the  subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  committee  before  which  the  hear- 
in:,s  uere  held.     We  have  worked  very 


hard  on  this  bill.  It  is  before  lis.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  it. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  changing  directions 
at  a  very  late  hour  merely  because  some 
Senators  have  come  forward  to  say  this 
did  not  accommodate  their  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  there  is  any  responsibility,  it  is 
mine,  and  I  r,m  not  doing  it  to  tkike  care 
of  any  particular  Senator.  I  i  am  do- 
in::  what  I  think  is  best  in  the  position 
in  which  the  Senate  has  placet!  me,  to 
try  to  bring  about  an  accomnjodation, 
which  I  believe  is  best  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  that  is  to  vote  not  liter  than 
4  p.m.  on  Tutsday  next,  not;  tomor- 
row. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

ilr.  JA\rrTS.  Mr.  President  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  have  ail  amend- 
ment to  propose  to  the  bill,  which  will 
deal  with  the  Inter.state  Highuiay  Sys- 
tem. I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  have 
the  mianimous  consent  request  a^rrced  to. 
but  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  amendment  I  propose  will  not 
be  objected  to  on  the  jroundi  of  ger- 
maneness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  v.oukl  not  ob- 
ject to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  oi.hor  words,  that  it 
misrht  be  excepted,  as  amendments  usu- 
ally are,  from,  tlie  "germaneness  provision. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  majority  leader  includes  any  time 
on  the  bill  itself  or  merely  allows  1  hour 
on  each  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  on  each 
amendment,  the  vote  on  the  bill  to  be  had 
not  later  than  4  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day next,  with  plenty  of  time  in  between, 
which  could  be  considered  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  the  re- 
quest will  be  so  modified  as  to  indicate 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  could  be 
reserved  for  the  bill  itself,  t  do  not 
know  what  the  intention  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  may  be  with  re- 
spect to  recessing  or  adjourning  the 
Senate  for  the  Memorial  Day  interval, 
but  there  should  be  ample  opportunity 
given  to  discuss  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Wotild  4  hour.s  on 
the  bill  be  adeouate? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  add  thut  to  the 
request,  to  allow  4  hours  of  debate  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
the  Senator  :i>ie'd? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    May  I  asi  the  dis- 
tingiii.shed  majority  leader  v,hci|  the  time 
limitation  would  start? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     TomorroT,-. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  as.'iume 
that  the  unanimous-consent  a{-'reement 
would  include  a  provision  that  no  Sena- 
tor, because  of  the  time  for  votin:;  being 
set  at  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  would  be  cut 
off  from  offering  an  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Of  course  not. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President^  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.     CIARK.     Could     the   i majority 
leader  respond  to  a  question  ja.skcd  by 


Mr.  President,  will 


another  Senator  as  t^  what  the  leader- 
ship intention  is  with  respect  to  the 
Memorial  Day  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  have  the  ic- 
quest   acted   on   first? 

All-.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,   will 

the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadersliip  with  reference  to 
the  hour  at  which  the  session  next  Tues- 
day would  bocnn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     At  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  leave  no 
time,  excej:)'  4  hoiu's  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Except  that  time 
would  be  available  all  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  have  the  agree- 
ment go  into  effect  when  we  conclude  the 
tran.saction  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLI  AND.  And  extend  throu^h- 
otit  the  day  tomorrow. 

Air.  MANSFIELD.     Yes 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  understood,  a.^  a 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
that  the  germaneness  rule  will  not  apply 
to  the  amendment  I  shall  propose? 

Air.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Reserving  the  ri;^ht 
to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — is  it 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  votes  com.e  regularly  at  the  end  of 
each  argument  on  the  amendments  to- 
morrow, or  to  have  all  the  votes  come 
next  Tuesday  at  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  liave  one  or  two  votes  tomorrow. 
However,  after  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  I  should  say  that  we  ought  to 
postpone  votes  to  the  following  Tuesday. 

Air.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  present  to- 
morrow, but  I  know  that  many  Senators 
are  expecting  to  get  away  early  in  the 
day  tomorrow.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
sizable  number  of  amendments  to  be 
offered,  there  ought  to  be  some  under- 
standing on  that  .score. 

Air.  AlANSFIELD.  I  have  endeavored 
to  an^swcr  the  Senator's  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Cl:air  hears  none,  and  it  is 
.so  ordered. 

The  tmanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows; 

Un'.\nimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  eifcctive  on  Thursci.iy.  M.iy 
27,  196.5,  at  tiie  oaclUiiion  of  routine  niorii- 
Irig  btisine.ss.  diirijig  The  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (S.  1648)  to  provicJo  plants 
for  public  works  and  development  frtcihties, 
otlicT  fin.oicial  asaistance  and  the  pl.'iiining 
and  coorclinntion  needed  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  s'.ib.stantial  r;nd  persistent  luiem- 
ploymcat  and  underemployment  in  economi- 
cally distressed  arca.s  and  regions,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
.1  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  liour.  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mo\er  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  Icidcr: 
Provided.  That.  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favur  of  any  sucli  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
bo  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
.Senator    designated     by     him,    except     the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 

'iVr  JAvrrsl. 

0-dcrcd  furthrr.  Tliat,  on  the  question  of 
,ho  tinal  passage  of  the  .-^aid  bill,  debate  shall 
he  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
„nd  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  major- 
it  v  and  minoritv  leaders:  Provided.  That  t^e 
ci'id  leaders,  or  cither  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
nmeudment.  motion,  or  appeal. 

'ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  not  later 
thnn  4  p  m.  on  Tuesday.  June  1. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  NOON  ON  TUES- 
DAY, JUNE  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
pro-forma  meeting  on  Fi'iday  next  is 
concluded,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday 

next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM    FOR    SESSIONS    OF    THE 
SENATE     OVER    THE     MEMORIAL 
DAY  WEEKEND— ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  TOMORROW 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I    should    like    to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  [Mr,  Cl^rkI.    Each  Sen- 
ator has  received  a  notification  that,  so 
far  as  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  extend  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  busincss-^tomorrov,-  until  noon  on 
Tuesday.  June  1.    There  will  be  a  pro 
forma  meeting  pn  Friday. 

At  this  time  f  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ne.ss  today,  it  stand  in  adjournmeni  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomoi  row. 

The  PRESIDING  OF7ICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  tomorrow  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  9  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning.  May  28,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  pro  forma  meeting;  in  other  words, 
"in  and  out."  without  the  tran.saction  of 
any  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obicciion  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  requested  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  to  indicate  that  I  have  an 
amendment  on  which  there  is  general 
a'-n-eement.  It  would  strengthen  the  bill 
in  that  it  would  do  away  with^any  pos- 
sibility of  a  plant  being  removed  from 
one  region  to  another.  I  feel  that  we 
could  vote  on  the  amendment  tomorrow, 
and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  privileged  to 
have  the  att^^ntion  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  thit  the 
Senator  is  successful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject, unless  the  Senator  is  not  trying  to 
withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays  for  the  final 
passacre  of  the  bill.     Is  he? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  no.  But  there  Is 
no  use  of  encumbering  all  the  discussions 
with  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time.  A 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  can  be 
made  at  any  time  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection  if 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  minority 
leader. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  is  rescinded. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  1648)  to  provide  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities, 
other  financial  assistance,  and  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
economically  distressed  areas  and 
reuions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  fir.st. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamar.U  ,  for  the  fine  work  which 
he  has  done  upon  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  make  some  supple- 
mentary remarks  toniglit  on  the  bill  as 
a   whole  so   that  we   may   proceed   as 
speedily     as     possible     tomorrow     with 
amendments.     I  appreciate  the  marvel- 
ouslv  cooiJerative  work  which  the  Senator 
froni  Michigan   and  the  whole  Pubhc 
Works  Committee  have  carried  out.    But 
I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
direct  economic  advantages  which  have 
come  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
The  careful  studies  which  the  Admin- 
istrator of  that  act  has  made  indicate 
that   approximately    70.000   direct    jobs 
have  been  created  by  that  act.     Assum- 
ing a  multiplier  of   1.65,  which  is  the 
multiplier  u.sed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  would  mean  a  total  of 
46  000  additional  jobs,  or  a  grand  total 
of  116.000  jobs  created  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  program.    The  group 
of    businessmen    and    bankers    on    the 
northeast  coast  have  estimated  that  a 
multiplier  of  2  is  better  than  the  one 
now  used  of  1.65.     If  that  is  so.  that 
would  mean  the  direct  and  indirect  crea- 
tion of  140,000  jobs.    But  I  shall  not  use 
that  figure,  but  will  use  instead  the  con- 
servative figure  of  116,000  jobs. 

Let  us  carry  out  some  assuptions  to  see 
what  has  happened.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  people  placed  in  jobs  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program, 
would  probably  be  around  $4,000  a  year, 
which  would  be  roughly  $80  a  week. 
With  116.000  jobs  created,  that  would 
mean  a  total  increase  in  payroll  of  $464 
million.  That  is  the  increase  in  income 
to  individuals.  This  has  operated  to  in- 
crease eovernmental  revenues  on  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  basis,  and  to  de- 
crea.se  expenditures  on  a  Federal,  State, 
and  local  basis. 

Now  I  should  like  to  make  some  very 
conservative  estimates  of  these  savings. 

First,  as  to  the  increase  in  income,  if 
the  averaee  earnings  are  $4,000,  of  which 
approximately  $1,200  would  be  taxable, 
or  the  amotmt  in  excess  of  S2.800,  the 


average  Federal  income  tax  would  be 
about  $200  per  person.  Two  hundred 
dollars  multiplied  by  116,000  would  be 

equal  to  $23  million  a  year.  So,  in  all 
probability,  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  $23  million  a  year  in  Federal  income 
taxes.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  Federal  income  tax 
paid  by  corporation  each  year  and  this 
has  been  assumed  to  be  approximately 
$30  million.  So  that  the  total  increase 
in  Federal  revenues  has  been  approxi- 
mately $53  million  each  year. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  State  and  local  taxes  of  an  un- 
determined amount,  but  a  vei-y  real 
amount,  because  the  people  with  more 
money  in  their  pockets  naturally  buy 
more,  subject  to  a  sales  tax  and  State 
income  taxes,  and  this  would  increase 
state  revenues.  People  would  have 
more  money  to  pay  the  taxes  on  their 
homes,  and  that  would  increase  local 
revenues  as  well.    But  I  am  not  counting 

that  in. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  well  over  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  would  be  paid  in  increased 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government 
alone,  not  to  mention  State  government 
and  local  goven-iment  receipts. 

This    is    most    conservative.     On    the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  a  decrease  in 
expenditures.     Virtually  all  those  people 
previously  were  unemployed.    The  vast 
majority  were  either  on  relief  or  were 
receiving  unemployment  compensation. 
I  have  made  a   most  conservative  esti- 
mate that  at  least  80,000  of  the  116,000 
were  in  receipt  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments.    The  average  ben- 
efits under  unemployment  compensation 
amount  to  approximately  $33  or  $37  a 
week,  or  $1,800  a  year.    Therefore,  there 
has  been  a  saving  in  imemployment  com- 
peiisation,  which  I  estimate  as  $144  mil- 
lion a  vear:  namely,  80,000  people  multi- 
plied by   $1,800  a  year.     One  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars  means  $36  a  week 
for  52  weeks. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  saving 
on  general  assistance.  Assuming  that 
this  also  amounts  to  about  $800  a  year, 
and  assuming  that  10,000  of  these  pre- 
viously unemployed  people  were  recip- 
ients of  rchef ,  that  would  mean  a  saving 
of  $8  million  a  year.  ^ 

Thus  we  have  a  total  of  close  to  a.200 
million  a  year  in  savings  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

I  emphasize  that  the  total  amount 
loaned  up  to  March  31,  1965,  over  4 
years,  for  industrial  and  commercial 
loans  amounted  to  $175  million.  The 
public  facility  loans  and  grants  as  of 
that  same  date  amounted  to  $93  million. 
Then  with  allowance  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  training,  the  total  costs  as 
of  March  31.  1965,  were  $306  million. 
That  was  for  a  period  of  more  than  4 
vears,  whereas  the  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment alone  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $200  million  a  year. 

Mr.' PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  figures  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  stated  are  extremely  impressive.  I 
wish  to  make  sure  that  I  understand 
how  much  additional  was  paid  in  income 
taxes. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  make  an  esti- 
mate that  those  who  were  employed  and 
were  previously  uneniployed  received 
approximately  $80  a  week,  which  is  ap- 
proxiinately  $26  below  the  average  for 
manufacturing,  or  $4,000  a  year,  and 
of  that  amount  $2,800  would  be  nontax- 
able: $1,200  would  be  taxable.  With  a 
pa\ment  of  about  16  percent  tax  rate. 
S200  in  Federal  income  tax  would  be 
paid  per  peison,  not  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  previously,  and  that 
would  amount  to  $23  million  a  year  for 
the  116,000  persons. 

:Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  amount 
paid  in  personal  income  taxes  of  S23 
million,  added  to  the  savings  in  un- 
employment compensation  of  $144  mil- 
lion, added  to  the  savings  in  relief 
costs 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Of  S8  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  $8  million, 
totals   close  to   S200  million   a  year.  ' 

Ml".  DOUGLAS.  Included  in  that 
should  also  be  the  fact  that  corporations 
and  employers  would  be  doing  business 
there,  and  therefore  the  profits  which 
they  might  make  would  be  subject  to 
taxation.  We  estimate  that  that  would 
be  about  S30  million  a  year.  Then 
there  wou'd  be  State  and  local  taxes, 
which  we  have  not  included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  iwint  out  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  cocts  v.hich  he  was  talking  about 
are  very  largely  interest  repayable  loans. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  v.ere  not 
grants,  but  primarily  loans. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  were  loans 
rcpar-able  with  intercit.  What  is  the 
record  of  ARA  firms  in  paying  back 
such  loans? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  supply  that 
for  the  Record.  The  losses  in  the  first 
year  were  appreciably  more  than  they 
would  have  been  for  bank  loans,  but  the 
record   has  steadily  improved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  that  the 
record  of  repayment  on  loans  was  most 
impre.ssive,  especially  considerizig  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  loans 
were  made,  and  that  he  felt,  as  the  Sena- 
tor 'from  Illinois  has  said,  that  the  rec- 
ord is  improving. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fitrures  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  placed  ia, 
the  Record  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
f:ict  that  this  is  an  excellent  investment. 
It  is  an  investment  that  is  paying  for 
itself  over  a  period  of  years,  and  paying 
for  itself  rapidly. .  First,  because,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  more  taxes  a'e 
paid:  second,  because  relief  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  less:  third,  be- 
cause the  loans  that  are  made  are  very 
largely  bein?  repaid  with  interest,  and 
are  being  repaid  promptly.  That  is  the 
kind  of  information  that  has  not  been 
brou'-'ht  out  previously  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  ARA  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Now  I  should  like  to  supply  the 
figures  as  to  the  delinquencies  as  of 
March  31,  1965.    At^that  time,  the  loans 


disbursed  amounted  to  $96,500,000. 
Loans  foreclosed  amounted  to  $808,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $808,000  as  com- 
pared with  $96  million — less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Loans  in  fore- 
closure amounted  to  $1,550,000,  or  total 
foreclosures  of  $3,358,000— approximate- 
ly 2 '  2  percent. 

In  addition.  $9  million  in  loans  were 
delinquent,  althougli  only  a  apiall  part 
of  this  amoimt  will  result  in  losses.  I 
think  one  can  safely  estimattj  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  loans,  amounting 
to  close  to  SlOO  million,  will  be  paid 
back.  I  do  not  believe  th.at  the  losses 
will  be  appreciable  for  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. 

So  on  the  basis  of  grants  of  $93  million 
and  losses  of  not  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion on  loans,  the  total  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  greatly  exceed  SlOO 
million,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  improved  by  at  lea.st  £200 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  return  is  2 
to  1. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  only  is  the  return 
2  to  1;  the  gains  are  annual  gains.  The 
losses  are  total  losses  for  the  4 -year 
period. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  ratio  is  2  to 
1  a  yesr. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
gains  are  really  much  more  than  the 
amoimt  of  money  expended.  The 
amount  of  money  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  human  part  of  tiic  program, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  self-respect, 
the  aid  to  the  local  communities  in  pre- 
venting them  from  dyinu,  and  the  greater 
utilization  of  such  structures  as  churches 
and  schools  and  of  telephone  services, 
utility  services,  and  the  re.st. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Thi.s  is  the  most  itfi- 
pressive  feature  of  all.  The  very  fact 
that  additional  people  will  pay  taxes  and 
there  will  be  additional  economic  devel- 
opment is  most  encouraging  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  These  are  the  areas 
that  ai-e  dying,  that  are  extremely  sick. 
These  are  the  areas  where  the  future  is 
almost  hopeless.  i 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  |issistance 
that  we  can  see.  there  is  a  %eiy  real, 
human  opportunity  for  people  to  live  in 
communities  they  know  and  love,  com- 
munities where  they  are  acceptable  and 
have  had  their  family  tics;  perhaps 
where  their  families  have  lived  for  gen- 
erations. This  is  the  kind  of  human 
assistance  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
statistical  terms,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
immensely  important.  | 

When  that  is  added  to  the  monetary 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1  a  year,  the  record  the  ARA 
has  developed  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  instifies  the 
existence  of  the  program.  I  have  be- 
come a  little  fed  up  with  the  rather 
captious  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
of  it.  It  has  been  a  marvelous  human 
inve.stment  and  a  paying  economic  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  that  vjcry  score, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  argum|ents  that 
have  been  made  that  this  is  merely  bor- 
rowing  employment    from   some    other 


area  of  the  covmtry  has  little  validity 
in  the  economy  in  which  we  are  oper- 
ating? 

Most  areas  of  the  country  are  close  to 
full  employment.  In  the  Wisconsin 
area,  the  heavily  populated  southeastern 
part  has  virtually  no  real  miemploy- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  there  is  heavy  un- 
employment. The  fact  that  additional 
jobs  can  be  provided  without  endanger- 
ing in  a  significant  way  other  parts  of 
the  country  means  that  this  program 
provides  an  overall  gain  in  employment. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  borrowing  jobs 
from  one  area  against  another  as  a  mat- 
ter of  unfair  or  subsidized  competition 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Illinois  yields  the 
floor.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  one  or 
two  further  questions,  because  he  is  the 
author  of  the  bill. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  is  a  conserva- 
tive refinement  of  the  ARA  and  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  in  a 
real  sense? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  The 
standards  arc  nuich  stricter  than  they 
were  in  the  original  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  undrr- 
standing  that  fewer  counties  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  qualify  under  the  rural 
criteria.  The  other  criteria  were  move 
lenient.  Under  this  stricter,  more  con- 
servative bill,  which  requires  comities  to 
have  an  income  of  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  national  average,  fewer  counties 
throughout  the  country— and  I  am  posi- 
tive fewer  counties  in  Wisconsin — would 
be  able  to  qualify. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  qualify,  they 
woi'.ld  have  to  be  areas  of  need. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
grants  must  be  tied  to  specific  develop- 
ments? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  grants  would  be 
made  on  much  stricter  terms  than  under 
th.c  accelerated  public  works  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Accelerated  public 
works  were  made  for  a  much  broader 
ranae  of  purposes.  ARA  also  made 
^! rants  up  to  100  percent.  Tliis  bill 
would  make  grants  only  up  to  80  percent. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
provided  •'?450  million  a  year  for  2  years 
and  ARA  about  $75  million  over  4  ycar.s, 
or  S19  million  a  year,  for  a  total  of 
about  S470  million  if  the  two  were  com- 
bined. This  bill  provides  S400  million 
for  public  facility  grants  which  is  les.s. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Furthermore.  ARA 
loans  authorized  by  Public  Law  87  27— 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act — were 
about  .$300  million.  While  loans  under 
this  bill  would  be  $170  million  annually, 
they  would  be  interest  bearing  and  fully 
repayable. 

Also,  there  is  a  change — the  interest 
rebate  factor — which  involves  over- 
whelmingly private  enterprise  money. 
This  provision  provides  for  a  modest  S5 
million  a  year  investment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  it  will  encourage 
$250  million  of  investment  funds,  and 
they  would  be  private  enterprise  funds. 
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Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  a  2-percent  in- 
terest subsidy  would  make  possible  the 
unlocking  of  $250  million  a  year  in  capi- 
tal investment.  On  a  10-year  basis,  that 
would    be    a    total    investment    of    S2.5 

'^'"h"  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  performed  an  outstanding 
.e-vice  in  this  field  for  many  years.  He 
has  had  to  fight  his  way  up  the  hill  many 
/imcs  to  have  this  program  enacted. 

Fast  what  I  like  about  the  bill  is  that 
It  IS  iiational  in  scope  as  compared  with 
the  Appalachia  bill,  which  was  confined 
10  a  limited  area. 

In  the  second  place,  it  stresses  private 
enterprise  and  private  development.  It 
does  not  provide  for  a  gigantic  federally 
controlled  and  directed  public  works  pro- 

jiam. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  i.s  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  involvement,  the  public 
decisions,  are  made  at  the  local  level; 
the  jud'-^ment  and  discipline  of  the 
marketplace  at  the  local  level  is  at  work 
here. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Basic  investment 
decisions  will  be  left  up  to  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Primarily  so.  How- 
ever, of  course,  there  are  grants  for  in- 
ha.'^tructure  or  development  facilities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  grants  is  to  create  a  climate 
v.hich  would  be  otherwise  unattractive 
to  private  enterprise,  attractive  to  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  purpose  is  to 
have  the  initiative  and  incentive  and  the 
planning  come  up  from  the  bottom,  from 
the  local  communities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  opposition  on 
:he  part  of  conservative  people  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  interfere  with 
private  enterprise  and  would  be  some 
Gavernment  activity  misses  the  point. 
The  new  jobs  would  be  created  by  indi- 
vidual American  enterprise — much  of  it 
corporate  ehterprLse — and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  disciplines  and  all  the 
energizing  and  initiative  factors  involved 
in  private  individual  enterprise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  most  valuable  committee  members 
and  one  of  those  who  helped  the  most  in 
forming  the  bill,  if  some  of  our  best  wit- 
nesses were  bankers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  In  fact,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  one  of  the  most  highly 
successful  businessmen  in  the  national 
business  community,  has  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  mea.sure  carefully  and  has 
given  it  his  unqualified  support  and  en- 
dorsement. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  briefly  that  I  am  very  happy 
that  S.  1648  is  nearing  passage  in  the 
Senate.    It  is  a  very  important  bill. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  whom  I  highly 
commend.  Among  others  there  are  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douc- 


LAsl,  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  (Mr.  McNamara],  and  very 
particularly,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  RandolphI,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  work  for  and  urge  this 
kind  of  legislation,  from  which  useful 
proiects  will  put  people  to  work  not 
merely  at  the  site  of  the  project  but  also 
in  the  factory,  in  transportation,  and  on 
the  arteries  in  between. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  one  of 
the  numerous  cosponsors  of  this  project, 
a.s  was  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI.  I  point 
out  that  for  a  good  many  years  I  have 
urged  the  resumption  of  accelerated  pub- 
lic works.     I  have  previou.sly  introduced 

amendments  and  bills  to  bring  this  about. 
This  is  a  bill  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  which  would  not  go  quite  as  far  as 
I  should  like  to  have  it  go.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  experience  has  shown  that 
when  the  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ect v>-as  before  us.  the  funds  originally 
appropriated  and  authorized  for  this  pur- 
po.se,  some  $880  million,  quickly  vanished 
for  worthwhile  expenditures,  and  at  the 
time  and  subsequent  to  the  expiration 
of  those  appropriations,  some  $100 
million  of  worthwhile  project.s,  fully 
matched  and  ready  to  go,  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Many  of  those  projects  will 
be  resumed  now. 

I  believe  that  it  is  particularly  grati- 
fying, however,  that  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  has  now  been  amended.  The 
original  version  of  the  bill  did  have  an 
appropriation  of  $250  million  annually. 
That  amount  has  now  been  increased  to 
$400  million. 

I  should  say  that  I  consider  these  sums 
to  be  not  expenditures  but  investments  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  Their  use 
would  create  worthwhile  needed  projects, 
and  would  put  people  to  work. 

Much  as  I  applauded  the  President's 
war  on  poverty,  I  felt  then  and  feel  now 
that  it  was  not  sufficiently  implemented 
to  do  the  job  of  putting  the  people  to 
work  and  putting  them  to  work  now. 
Aliich  of  the  war  on  poverty  has  not  been 
a  long-range  project,  then  and  now, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  the  height  of  a  prosperity  never 
before  eoualed  in  the  histoi-y  of  our  Na- 
tion and  that  we  have  continuous  un- 
emoloyment. 

I  also  applaud  the  fact  that  the  origi- 
nal version  of  the  bill  has  been  changed 
to  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which,  in 
the  original  draft,  were  omitted  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  areas 
which  were  contiguous  to  the  States. 
That  has  been  changed  by  amendment. 
I  was  glad  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr.  Prox- 
mireL  who  has  supported  this  legisla- 
tion very  ably  and  effectively. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important  step. 
I  believe  that  this  session  of  Congress 
will  be  noted  for  its  fine  and  rapid 
achievements.  We  have  passed  bills 
that  will  be  of  tremendous  value.  There 
are  still  many  more  such  measures 
ahead. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Congress  will 
go  down  as  one  of  the  most  productive 


Congresses  in  history  and  that  the 
moves  that  have  been  taken  are  largely 
and  almost  wholly  in  the  public  interest. 


L.B.J.  VIETNAM  POLICY  UNANI- 
MOUSLY SUPPORTED  BY  ON-THE- 
SPOT  EXPERTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  few  more  expert  among  the 
journalistic  fraternity  than  Thomas  B. 
Ross,  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Mr.  Ross  has  covered  the  State  De- 
partment and  been  a  specialist  for  tne 
state  Department  in  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Ross  was  sent  recently  by  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  to  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  there  since  May  1.  On  last  Sun- 
day. May  23.  he  filed  what  to  me  was  a 
very  intere.sting  report  on  Vietnam. 

l' should  like  to  quote  from  it  briefly. 
Mr.  Ross  considers  the  reaction  in  Viet- 
nam to  our  building  up  of  troops  and 
forces  and  launching  air  strikes  in  Viet- 
nam, and  states: 

Nevertheless,  in  the  virtually  luianimous 
view  of  officials  and  observers  here.  th>.re 
was  no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  major 
U.S.  buildup  which  began  in  February  along 
with  launchirg  of  airstrikes  on  North  Viet- 
nam. 

"The  clock  stood  at  1  minute  to  midnight." 
a  high-ranking  official  here  observed,  and  the 
only  other  course  of  action  was  an  abrupt 
and"  humiliating  withdrawal. 

That,  in  the  Judgment  of  every  experienced 
observer  this  reporter  has  been  able  to  con- 
tact in  this  area,  would  have  led  eventually 
to  complete  Communist  Chinese  domination 
of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Ross  is  not  a  man  who  is  in- 
grained with  campaigning  for  military 
action.  He  is  dispassionate,  and  an  ob- 
jective, competent  reporter. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  last  short 
sentence.    It  reads: 

That,  in  the  judgment  of  every  experienced 
observer  this  reporter  has  been  able  to  con- 
tact In  this  area,  would  have  led  eventually 
to  complete  Communist  Chinese  domination 
of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Ross  goes  on  to  say: 

Critics  of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policv  may  abound  in  Washington  an^  else- 
where in  the  United  States. 'but  they  are  all 
but  impossible  to  find  out  here. 

A  Titoist  solution  may  seem  feasible  on  the 
American  campus,  but  this  reporter  has  been 
unable  to  locate  a  single  resident  Ameri- 
can— soldier,  diplomat,  journalist,  or  schol- 
ar—who thought  it  was  a  possibility  in  the 
current  climate  of  militant  expansionism  in 
Peiping. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  Sunday,  May  23, 
1965,  entitled  "United  States  Courts  a 
Showdown  in  Vietnam,"  written  by 
Thomas  B.  Ross,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrTED    ST.^TES    COI-RTS    A    SHOWDOWN 
IN    VlETN.\M 

(By  Thom?.s  B.  Rossi 
Saigon,    Sovth    Viztnam.— Although    the 
United  States  has  been  striving  since  Korea 
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to  prevent  tlie  involvement  of  American 
soldiers  in  a  weir  on  the  Asian  mainland,  the 
U.S.  establishnieut  here  is  now  seeking  just 
that  as  a  solution  to  the  grim  impasse  in 
Vietnam. 

High  civilian  and  military  officials  alike  are 
hoping  for  a  direct  confrontation  between 
U  S.  combat  troops  and  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong  before  the  end  of  June. 

The  design  is  to  draw  the  Commumst.s  into 
a  "reverse  Dienbienphu" — a  decisive  defeat 
which  win  force  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
French,  of  cotirse,  had  the  same  idea  in  1954 
only  to  be  routed  by  the  Communist-domi- 
nated Vietminh  nationalists  and  compelled 
to  abandon  their  colonies  in  Ind^ochina. 

But  VS.  military  men  insist  there  is  scant 
similarity  between  the  French  position  at 
Dienbienphu  and  the  American  position 
today. 

The  French  decided  to  make  their  stand 
in  North  Vietnam  at  a  point  at  which  the 
Vietminh  commanded  the  high  ground  and 
were  operating  over  relatively  short  Hues  of 
supply. 

In  South  Vietnam  todp.y  the  Victcong  find 
themselves  at  the  end  of  a  long  precarious 
line  of  supply  which  is  under  heavy  bom- 
bardment by  U.S.  planes.  And  U.S.  forces  are 
deployed  in  the  coastal  fiatLmds  in  terrain 
favorable  to  their  sophisticated  weaponry  and 
with  a  mighty  armada  of  war  and  supply 
ships  supporting  their  reai-. 

X7,S,    POSITION    \T    LOWEST    E3B 

There  are  now  at  least  70.000  U.S.  military 
men  v.\  the  southeast  Asian  theater — close  to 
45,000  in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  in  the  sur- 
rounding waters  and  Th.iiland. 

Even  so,  the  U.S.  position,  in  a  territorial 
sense,  h.is  never  been  at  a  lower  ebb.  The 
Vietcong  control  more  of  the  countryside 
t'nan  ever  before  and  the  United  States,  like 
France  before  it.  is  largely  tied  down  in  static 
defense  of  key  installations  and  urban 
centers. 

The  Go'.ernm.ent  commands  so  little  open 
ground  and  covets  what  it  has  so  jealously 
that,  as  one  U.S.  Air  Force  general  com- 
plained: "This  is  the  first  war  where  we've 
h.td  to  rent  battlefields." 

In  these  Last-ditch  circum.^t.mces.  the 
strategy  of  confrontation  is  as  much  a  coun- 
sel of  despair  as  it  is  of  hope.  It  is  in  effect 
an  admission  that  the  plan  of  counterinsur- 
gency,  promulgated  with  such  promise  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  1961,  has 
failed  and  that  the  war  must  be  won  by 
direct  force  of  U.S.  arms. 

It  n!.'50  represents  a  challenge  to  the  origi- 
nal admonition  of  Anib.issador  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  the 
white  man  to  pit  himself  against  the  yellow 
m.in  on  Asian  soil. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  virtually  imanimous 
view  of  officials  and  observers  here,  there  was 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  major  U.S. 
buildup  which  began  in  February  along  with 
launching  of  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam. 

•Tlie  clock  stood  at  1  minute  to  midnight," 
a  high-ranking  oiTicial  here  ob.served.  and 
tiie  only  other  course  of  action  was  an 
abrupt  and  humiliating  withdrawal. 

Tiiat,  in  the  judgment  of  every  experienced 
observer  this  reporter  has  been  able  to  con- 
tact in  this  area,  would  hi.ve  led  eventually 
to  complete  Communist  Chi'U.-e  domination 
of  southeast  Asia. 

POLICY    PLE.i.SES    .AMERICANS    IN    VIETNAM 

Critics  of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
"policy  may  abound  in  Washington  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  all 
but  impossible  to  find  out  here. 

A  Titoist  solution  may  seem  feasible  on  the 
American  campus,  but  this  reporter  has  been 
unable  to  locate  a  single  resident  American — 
soldier,  diplomat,  journalist  or  scholar — who 


thought  it  was  a  possibility  in  the  current 
climate  of  militant  expaiisionisnt  in  Peiping. 

And  so,  the  growing  Americlin  presence 
in  Vietnam  is  viewed  here  with j  great  satis- 
faction and  with  a  convictioii  that  the 
United  States  c<annot  now  be  farced  out  by 
military  means.  If  there  is  to  be  {v  withdraw- 
al, the  belief  here  is  that  it  will  c(|me  through 
the  pressure  of  American  public 'opinion,  re- 
acting to  frustrating  stalemate  ind  mount- 
ing casualties. 

Tills  view  is  clearly  shaved  by  Peiping 
which  has  been  predicting  openly  in  party 
publications  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
prodded  by  popular  discontent  and  tlie 
"bourgeois  intellectuals,"  will  abandon  Viet- 
nam. 

The  nagging  question  is  how  'he  Commu- 
nists will  seek  to  accelerate  tl  lis  "historic 
inevitability." 

Key  U.S.  military  men  are  speculating  that 
the  Vietcong  will  attack  U.S.  f( trees  late  in 
June.  Several  battalions  of  rcijular  troops 
have  been  infiltrated  into  the  cfentral  high- 
lands from  North  Vietnam  in  the  last  few 
nionths  and  U.S.  ii-telligence  $.nalysts  be- 
lieve they  must  make  a  move  sometime  dur- 
ing  the  current  monsoon  seaso  is. 

U.S.  bombing  raids  have  seriot  sly  damaged 
Victcong  supply  routes  and  it  is  felt  the 
Communists  must  strike  decisive  y  with  what 
they  now  have  or  withdraw  fc  r  replenish- 
ment. Their  capacity  for  susta  ned  combat 
on  a  conventional  level  is  not  ]  ated  as  very 
good. 

This  has  led  many  ofRcia.ls,  pa  'tlcularly  ci- 
vilians, to  doubt  that  the  Vietc  mg  will  risk 
an  open  showdown.  For  20  years  they  have 
pro.3ecuted  a  successful  guerr  Ua  war  by 
committing  their  forces  only  wh  ;n  they  were 
clearly  dominant. 

Their  central  tactic  is  to  ov(  rwhelm  iso- 
Inted,  undcrm  mned  outposts  and  then  to 
dissolve  into  the  jur.glo  or  tVie  rice  paddies 
when  superior  Government  strfngth  moves 
into  position. 

SELECTIVE    KILLERS 

They  operate  under  tight  dfccipllne  and 
with  consummate  political  calcu  latlon.  Rape 
is  unheard  of  among  them  and,  although 
they  report  to  terror  when  all  elfe  fails,  they 
are  highly  selective  in  their  a.ssassination. 
An  ineflectuul  province  or  district  chief  will 
be  spared.  An  efficient  one  will  be  killed. 
The  tiix  collector,  neme.?is  of  the  peasant 
who  must  often  pay  both  the:  government 
and  the  Vietcong,  is  likely  to 'be  the  first 
to  go. 

The  Vietcong  arc  also  mastert  at  the  arts 
of  friendly  persu.asion,  when  it  serves  their 
ptirpose.  Dtu-ing  one  recent  incursion  in  tlie 
central  highlands,  their  first  aot  was  to  re- 
lieve the  local  women  of  the  chore  of  sweep- 
ing the  marketplace.  Then,  ta  tlie  delight 
of  the  townspeople,  who  are  without  radio, 
televi.iion.  movies,  or  any  oilioB  nottible  di- 
version, they  provided  2  h.ours  of  well- 
rehearsed  entertainment. 

Through  stich  a  combination  of  ingratia- 
tion  and  terror,  tiie  Vietcong  Imve  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  immunity.  They  move 
freely  throtighout  most  of  the  country  with 
little  fear  that  tlie  local  pop-.il  ;oe  will  betray 
them  to  the  Government. 

FAILURE    OF    N.VTIv'E    LEADERSHIP 

In  many  arens,  when  wotinded.  they  boldly 
re.sort  to  hospitals  run  by  tiie  V-3.  aid  mis- 
sion, confident  that  their  identity  will  be 
concealed.  In  tl;e  la.st  few  we^ks,  they  are 
known  to  have  used  Nha  Trang.  a  Govern- 
ment-held seashore  resort  200  tniles  north- 
east of  Saigon,  as  a  rest  and  recreation  site 
for  whole  companies  of  guerrillas  from 
nearby  units. 

The  Government's  great  difTltnilty  in  ac- 
quiring    intelligence     on     the     Vietcong     is 


matched  by  its  inability  to  respond  quickly 
to  what  information  it  does  obtain.  This 
represents  a  failure  of  leadership,  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  calculated  efforts  of  the 
French  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  native 
class  of  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers. 

The  deficiencies  of  leadership  are  also 
reflected  in  the  inadequate  performance  of 
the  Vietnamese  army.  Tlie  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Vietnamese  foot  soldier  have  often 
been  called  into  question. 

But.  in  fact,  his  American  advisers  are 
convinced  he  will  perform  competently,  even 
bravely,  when  properly  led  and,  particularly. 
when  he  is  operating  in  or  near  his  native 
locale. 

However,  the  army  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  it  can  exercise  any  enduring 
control  in  the  coinitryside  beyond  the  pro- 
vincial and  district  capitals.  This  has  led 
to  a  decision — at  least  for  the  immediate 
future — to  shelve  the  rural  pacification 
program. 

The  focus  of  the  war  has  thus  been  shifted 
from  counterguerrilla  activity  to  a  more 
traditional  form  of  combat,  replete  with  fire 
bombs  and  supersonic  aircrftft,  in  short,  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  substitute  a  type 
of  warfare  in  which  it  excels  for  one  in  wiiich 
it  has  proven  somewhat  amateurish. 

It  is  still  jnuch  too  soon  to  tell  v.hcthcr 
sophisticated  weapons  and  conventional 
ground  troops  can  succeed  where  counter- 
insurgency  has  failed.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
evidence  of  popular  resentment  to  the  ex- 
panding use  of  napalm,  a  development  whicii 
is  not  surprising  if  one  has  observed  a  hos- 
pital ward  full  of  bleeding  women  and  chil- 
dren seared  from  head  to  toe. 

BOMBINGS  BOOST  GOVERNMENT  MORALE 

But,  nevertlielcss,  the  massive  bombing 
runs  begun  in  February  have  h;.d  a  deci.sive 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Government  and 
the  army.  Prime  Minister  Phan  Hiiy  Quat, 
a  reserved  intellectual  normally  given  to 
cautious  statement,  has  blossomed  into  a 
veritable  warhawk. 

Even  within  tlie  Buddhist  hierarchy,  whic'n 
had  been  flirting  witli  neutralism,  tlie  bomb- 
ings have  produced  a  marked  swing  toward 
pro-Government  and  pro-American  senti- 
ment— a  "complete  turnaround"  in  the  view 
of  a  leading  political  analyst. 

And,  particvilarly  in  the  Mekong  River 
Delta,  wliich  comprises  the  lower  third  of 
South  Vietnam,  there  are  tlie  first  faint  signs 
that  the  villagers  and  the  peasants  are  be- 
ginning to  look  upon  the  Government,  rather 
than  the  Vietcong.  as  the  likely  victor. 

This,  of  coiuse,  is  critically  significant 
amongst  a  populace  which  is  ideologically 
neutral,  yet  relatively  well  off  by  Asian  stand- 
ards. 

Although  40  percent  of  its  babies  die  in 
their  first  year  and  tiie  annual  per  c.ipita  in- 
come is  just  a  shade  over  $100,  South  Viet- 
nam manages  to  feed  its  15  million  citizens 
better  than  most  of  its  neighbors  feed  theirs. 

This  is  a  result  of  the  great  tertility  of 
the  Mekong  Delta  w'nich  is  producing  5  mil- 
lion tons  of  rice — and  exporting  300.000  tons 
of  it — each  year  despite  t!ie  pronounr^'d  dis- 
ruptions of  the  war.  If  peace  came  to  Viet- 
nam, that  crop  could  be  doubled,  jicrhaps 
quadrupled  within  a  year,  in  the  estimation 
of  U.S.  economic  advisers  in  tlie  field. 

These  men,  serving  with  great  courage  in 
exposed  rural  are.i^,  are  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  Vietnamese  people  who.  on  the 
whole,  show  little/resentment  to  the  grow- 
ing American  prei/cnce  In  their  cotnitry. 

THE   CRITICAL  TEST  AHEAD 

The  critical  test  of  whether  the  new  white 
man  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  friend  or  resented 
as  the  colonial  successor  to  the  French  will 
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' '  likelv  come  in  the  areas  of  massive  U.S.  troop 
concentrations. 

j  The  original  Army  advisers  here  were  well 
schooled    in    tlie    modern    doctrines    of    p.sy- 

I  chClogical  warfare,  even  though  they  somc- 

;  Itiriies  seemed  to  bark  out  tiieir  lines  like  a 
military  command:  "Win  'he  hearts  and 
niibds  of  the  people,  and  that's  an  order, 
gergeant." 

\  On  the  other  hand,  the  marines  and  para- 
iroopers  recently  landed  see  tlieir  mission 
ifei  old-fashioned  terms:  "Kill  Vietcong." 
[T  With  little  thought  for  local  sensibilities. 
'4ie  marines  guarding  the  Da  Nang  Airbase 
dpeiily  refer  to  the  primitive  village  within 
«ieir  lines  as  "Dogpatch." 
'^When  a  visiting  American  a.cked  a  guard 
for  the  real  name  of  the  town,  the  marine 
replied  with  conviction:  "It's  Dogpatch." 
Other  marines  within  earshot  nodded  agree- 
tiient.  It  took  a  call  to  the  command  post 
^^  produce  the  correct  name,  Tong  Vu  Su, 
^hich,  as  any  marine  knows,  means  Dog- 
pjitch  in  Vietnamese. 

•The  adult  .villagers  in  and  around  the 
marine  encanipment.s  are  conventionally  in- 
dorutable  and  withdrawn,  though  they  have 
lekrned  to  hang  out  signs  which  read:  "O.K. 
Lifundry.  Done  Quickly  and  Carefully." 
Tiic  children  are  enthusiastic  and  vocal. 
•'Hello,  Hello,"  they  shout  at  every  pass- 
ing  jeep.      "You    No.    1.      Vietcong    No.    10. 

I  OjlVe  nie  5  P's  (5  piastres,  about  a  nickel)." 
'lirhe  marines  are  responding  with  normal 
Qt  generosity — too  rriuch  so  in  tlic  view  of 
t6«  local  bulldozer  o]ieratorK,  who  recently 
conducted  a  brief  strike  to  protest  the  fact 
taat  the  town  peddlers  were  taking  in  300 
piastres  a  day,  10  times  their  own  wages.  An 
order  by  the  brigade  commander  brought  the 
peddlers  under  control,  but  the  marines  have 
refused  to  stem  the  flow  of  money  to  the 
children  who  have  become  their  tacit  allies 
inia  life-and-death  friendship. 

CHU.Dr.E.N-'S  BEHAVIOR  OFTEN  A  TIFOFF 

On  their  regular  patrols  of  the  surround- 
ing Communist-controlled  territory,  the  ma- 
rihes  are  constantly  suijject  to  Victcong  fuii- 
btislies.  usually  in  the  small  villages. 

Tiic  adult  townspeople  can  generally  be 
coerced  by  the  Vietcong  into  silence  and  a 
convincing  display  of  normal  activity.  But 
the  cliildren,  whether  unconsciovisly  or  by 
dcsit^n.  repeatedly  give  evidence  in  their  be- 
havior of  impending  danger.  So  alerted,  sev- 
eral m;irine  patrols  have  willidrawn  or  made 
far  cover  in  time. 

At  some  point  in  tlie  next  few  weeks,  in 
the  oxpccUatioii  of  many  higli-ranking  mili- 
t.iry  men.  one 'of  these  patrols  may  make 
cipntact  with  the  advance  patrol  of  Vietcong 
battalion.  Then,  the  great  confrontation 
laiy  be  at  hand. 

I  feut  even  if  this  should  not  materialize. 
Eoine  climax  to  tlic  Vietnam  war  seems  to  be 
ill.  the  ciiliiig.  Ambar.cador  Taylor  and  his 
principal  advi.scrs  are  convinced  that  North 
Vietnam  is  hurting  desperately  from  the  re- 
Itntle.'s  U.S.  airi  trikes.  Should  the  Victcong 
fi:ill  o!T  their  expected  monsoon  ollcnsive.  it 
T.ould  only  conlirm  tliese  men  in  their  con- 
tiction  tliat  the  Communists  will  be  forced 
|o  tlie  conference  table  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

i  If  they  are  wrong  in  their  calculatior.s.  if 
pile  Vietcong  can  endure  despite  the  pound- 
ing of  their  supply  lines  and  their  sUiging 
nre.is,  tlicn  the  prospect  is  for  a  war  thrt  will 
jdrag  on  for  several  more  years. 
I  And  in  that  event  it  will  not  be  decided  in 
(the  jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  this  patheti- 
cnlly  beautiful  country.  It  will  be  decided 
in  the  United  States  by  a  rich  and  comfort- 
able people  who  must  Judge  the  extent  of 
Uicir  interest  in  saving  a  poor  and  desperate 
nation. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
ietter;s,  w  liich  were  referred  as  indicated : 
RsroRT   ON   Certain    Shipments   Insvred   by 

THE  Foreign  Credit  Insup.ance  Association 

AND    ExrORT-lMPORT   BANK 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
t-on  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  ship- 
ments to  "Jugoslavia,  iniured  by  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  and  tiie  Export- 
Import  Bank,  for  the  month  of  April  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Amhndment    of    Section    2634    or   Title    10, 
United   States  Code,  Relating  to   Trans- 
portation of  Certain  Motor  Vehicles 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    amend    section    2G34    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  rehsting  to  the  transportation  of 
privately  owned  motor  vehicles  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  ch;inge  of  perma- 
nent  station    (With    accompanying   papers i: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Reconstp.uction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Liquidation  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corportition 
liquidation  fund,  for  the  quarterly  period 
ended  March  31.  1964  (witli  an  accompanying 
report);  to  tiie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Reseaf.ch  Progress  and  Plans  of 
THE  Weather  Bureau 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
research  progress  and  plans  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  for  the  fircal  year  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Committ«e 
on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Activities  and  Transactions 
Under  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
activities  and  transactions  under  the  Mer- 
cliant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the  quar- 
terly period  ended  March  31.  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Title  XIII:  Wap  Risk  Insur- 
ance OF  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Title  XIII;  War  Risk  Insurance 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Extension  of  Provisions  oe  Title  XIII  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  Relat- 
ing TO  War  Risk  Insurance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  XIII  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to  war 
risk  insurance  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Section  204  of 
Communications  Act  of  1934 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  section  204  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment    of    Distp.ict    of    Colxtmbia 
Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Practical  Nurses' 
Licensing  Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Amendment  of  Foreign  Service  Butldings 
Act.  1926.  To  Authorize  Additional  Ap- 
propriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
192S.  to  authorize  additional  appropriations. 
and  for  other  purposes  iwith  accompanying 
papcrr  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Pp.ovision  of  Certain  Authority  for  U.S. 
I.nformation  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  DC.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  cer- 
tain basic  authority  for  tiie  U.S.  Information 
Agency  (with  accom.panying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Amendment  of  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Chaivman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  to  pro>ide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  cerUiin  moving  expenses  of  em- 
ployees, and  to  autliorize  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  storage  of  household  goods  and 
personal  effects  of  employees  assigned  to 
isolated  duty  station  within  the  continental 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Suites,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement  of 
air  passenger  service  on  scheduled  commer- 
cial airliners  from  Japan  and  Korea  to  the 
United  Sto.tes,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
May  1965  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  loose  management  in  budg- 
eting and  financial  reporting  for  certain  edu- 
c.Ttional  exchange  activities.  Department  of 
state,  dated  May  1965  (wiili  an  accompany- 
ing report i:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unit^ed  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  tlie  failure  to  furnish  available  parts 
to  a  contractor  engaged  in  the  production  of 
84 -ton  trucks.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  May  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Inadequate  management  of 
special  purpose  ammunition  pallets  resulted 
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i:i  unnecessary  procurement  actions,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  May  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 

C;  J',  ernnieut  Operations. 

A  letter  iro:u  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purstiant  to 
law.  a  report  on  improper  use  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  op^r.^tion  and  maintenance 
expenses,  U.S.  Section.  Internationa!  Eound- 
;  ry  and  Water  Commission.  United  States 
and  Mexico,  dated  May  1965  (witli  on  ac- 
ci-'mpanying  report  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmittmg,  pursuant  to 
\dw.  a  report  on  improper  payment  o:  port 
charges  on  shipment  to  Colombia  c:  food 
donated  under  title  III  cf  the  Agriculturil 
Trade  Development  and  Assist.mce  Act  of 
1954,  Agency  for  International  Deve!o;:inent, 
dated  Miy  19G5  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Covcrninent 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  United  States,  transm.itting.  purstir.nt  to 
.law,  a  report  on  failure  to  adequately  con- 
sider the  financial  advantages  of  purchasing 
over  leasing  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tems used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Dep.vrtmcnt  of  Labor,  dated  May  1065  *  witia 
an  accom.panying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Opcratiotts. 

A  letter  from  tiie  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transn-atting.  puj-suant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  payments  of  tem- 
porary lod^in_;  .;llowanccs  to  iU'»tforn".cd  per- 
sonnel on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  De- 
partment cf  Defen.":e  and  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  dated  May  1955  C.nth  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmittlr.gr.  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  excessive  interest  costs 
Inciirred  on  cortain  income  tax  refunds.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Serv.ce.  Treasury  Deyjart- 
ment.  dated  May  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

U-;E    of    CEF-T.^IN-    FrNDS    by    SrCP.ETASY    OF   THE 

Interior 

A  lett(^r  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  cf  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds  for 
the  payment  of  medical  ca're  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  and  employees  lo- 
cated in  isolated  areas  who  become  disabled 
bec'iuse  of  in;ury  or  illness  not  attributable 
to  ofHcuil  work,  and  for  ottier  purposes  ( witb 
an  accompany. ing  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AiTairs. 

Proposed  Lecisl.^tion  Relating  to  Depart- 
ment OF  the  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  A.^rsistant  .Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Ma  J.  Derrill 
deS.  Tenholm.  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assi.:.tant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed losislatiun  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Eu- 
gene F.  Tyree,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired  (with 
an  acco:npanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jttdiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Chief  M. 
Sgt.  Robert  J.  Becker,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  a:;3  KcARiircs  o.v  Voting  ix 
Mississippi 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ccmmis- 
Eion  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a"  confidential  re- 
port and  hearings  on  votinf»  in  Mi.s.sisslppi 
(with  accompanying  doctimentsi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  ^General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
for  premium  pay  under  specified  conditions 
to  certain  employees  in  thf  postal  field 
service  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  ^-^d  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Sevep.ance  P.'iv  TO  CirRT.'. ;n  ;0?t:rtns  and 
Employees  of  the  rEDER.\L  (Dovernment 
A  letter  from  the  Chainr.  m.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Vi'ash  ngton,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
CO  provide  severance  pay  to  i  crtain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Fedcra:  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  'ost  Office  iiud 
Civil  Service. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
YORK  LEGISLATLltE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iDio  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Lcgiolature  of  liie  State 
of  New  York,  which  was  rejerrcd  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreisn  Relations,  as  fol- 
low.?; 

St.\te  of  New  York  Resolu  cioxN  No.  90 

Concurreiit  resolution  mem(irializing 
President  and  the  Congress 
St.itcs  to  condemn  anti-Seiiitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  take  st^ps  to  prevent 
f urilicr  persecutions  of,  an  i  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  confiscation  ag.i  nst,  Jews  re- 
siding therein 
Whereas   the   people   of   tlie  State  of  New 

Yijrk   and   of   the   United   Stai  cs   are   deeply 


the 
of  the  United 


in  tlie  press 


siiockcd  by  reports  appearing 
and  elsewneie  concerning  the  coniinued  op- 
pression, persecution  and  tyranny  of  the 
Government  of  So\iet  Rus.si.i  directed  to- 
v.\.rd  PwUssian  Jewry  residing  in  -'fuviet  Rus- 
sui;  and 

Whereas  many  acts  of  terrotism.,  confisca- 
tion and  persecution  have  already  been  com- 
mitted against  such  Jewry  atd  even  more 
serious  acts  are  threatened;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  have  restflted.  unjustly 
and  unwarrantedly,  in  the  c^infiscation  of 
property  and  in  the  deprivation  of  rights, 
privileges  and  immiuiiiicj  po3:cised  by  the 
Jewish  people  in  that  country;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  ilie  United 
States,  because  of  its  huma:.H.;ri.i.:i  interest 
in  the  variotis  peoples  of  thi4  country  and 
their  interest  in  and  relaiionsljip  to  the  per- 
secuted Jews  of  Soviet  Rus;-^ia„  sliould  regis- 
ter emphatic  protest  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment with  a  firm  request  that  it  should 
cease  and  desist  in  its  program  of  persecu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States  lias  on  other  occasions  intervened  and 
interceded  in  behalf  of  persecuted  minorities 
in  otber  countries:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rr solved  (if  the  srvate  condur) ,  That  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Of  tlie  United 
States  be  and  they  are  lierelr.-  respectfully 
memorialized  to  condemn  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  tiit  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  respcctftilly  memorialized 
to  lodge  an  o.*Jicial  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
Govcrnm.ent  of  the  United  Stiites  with  the 
Russian  Government  against  the  concerted 
attack  presently  being  contituied  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  the  latter  government  to- 
ward Russian  Jews  residing  in,  such  country 
and  tliat  the  Dcijartment  of  State  be  and  it 
hereby  is  respectfully  memoriMizcd  to  em- 
ploy its  best  diplomatic  e.Torts  >n  an  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Russian  Govcrriment  to  de- 
sist from  any  further  persecutions  and  acts 
of  terrorism  and  confiscation  Complained  of 
iii  this  resolution;   and  be  it  ftirther 


» 


Resolved    {if    the    senate    concur),   That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmuted  to 


tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou^e  of  Reprcsontatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  duly  elected  from  the  St.ite  of  New 
York  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  do 
everything  possible  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  tills  resolution. 
By  order  of  the  assembly: 

John  T.  Kennan, 

Clrrk. 
In   senate,   May    12.    10G5.     Concurred  in, 
without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  senate: 

George  H.  Van  Lencen, 

Secretary. 


CONCURREN'T      RESOLUTION     OF 
OKLAHOMA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legiiilature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  printed  in'  the  Recoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
iniltcc  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

E.n-rollfd    Senate    Concurrent    Resolltion 
No.    35 

A  concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  St.i'es.  un- 
less Congress  shall  sooner  have  submitted 
sucli  an  amendment,  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  a  manner  fair  and  just  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  several  Members  of  the  said  bodies 
representing  this  State  therein 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  in  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  State  being 
entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  it  has  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  In  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  presidential  and  vice-presl- 
dcntial  electors  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  in  a  particular  State  Ijccome 
entitled  to  cast  the  total  number  of  electoral 
votes  allocated  to  that  State  irrespective  of 
liow  m.any  votes  may  have  been  cast  for  other 
candidates  for  elector;    and 

Whereas  tliis  mctliod  of  electing  tb.c  Prcsl- 
dciit  and  Vice  President  is  u)ifaii-  and  unjust 
in  that  it  docs  not  rcilect  the  minority  votes 
cast;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  ch.ir.cre  ha.s  been 
recognized  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions  through  the  introduction 
of  v.ifious  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution:   Now.    therefore,    bo    it 

Bcwlvrd  b'j  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  cf  Oklahoma  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  tlicrc'ni) : 

Section  1.  That  application  is  hereby  mnde 
to  Congress  under  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  propose  an  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
for  a  fair  and  just  division  of  the  electoral 
votes  within  the  States  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  and  when  Congress  sliall 
have  proposed  such  an  article  of  amend- 
ment thi.i  application  for  a  convention  shall 
be  deemed  withdrawn  and  shall  be  no  longer 
of  any  force  and  ctlect. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
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re^ohUion  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re-enUlives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  tlie 
several  Members  of  said  bodies  representing 
tnis  State  therein. 
Adopted    by    the   senate    the    12th    day   of 

lAmll,  19G5. 

'   ■  Robert  M.  Murphy. 

Acting  President  of  ttie  Senate. 
Adopted  by   the   house   of   representatives 
the  12th  day  of  May,  19G5. 
!  J.D.McCarty, 

'      Spea}:cT  of  the  House  of  lieprcsentatiies. 

'  certification 

,fsr.\TEOFO:":iAHo?.iA, 

,  County  of  Oklahoma,  ss: 

I     I,  Bniin  R.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Senate 

I  of  the  St:ite  of  Oklahoma,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Enrolled  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  35  as  tlie  same  was  adopted 
bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  State  cf  Okla- 
homa, the  original  hereof  being  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  ttate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  my  office 
at  the  State  capitol   this   19th  day   of  May 

1965. 

Basil   R.   Welson. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


H.R.  3074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L.  Stevens  ( Rept.  No.  263  ) ;  and 

H.R.  3899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  R. 
Shcaffer  &  Sons  (Rept.  No.  264)  . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  w^ithout  amendment: 

H  R.  7597.  An  act  to  establish  the  Veterans 
Reopened  Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
aid  to  authori;:e  initial  capital  to  operate 
insur.aice  programs  under  title  38.  United 
Spates    Code,   section    725    (Rept.    No.    246). 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  3703.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating 
agency  to  be  designated  as  the  'Administra- 
tion on  Agin^  "  ( Rept.  No.  247 ) . 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

S.  45.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Raymond 
G.Clark,  Jr.  (  Rept.  No.  243  ) : 

S.  69.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olscn  ( Rept.  No.  249 ) : 

S.  97.  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Raymond 
E.  Berubc.  Jr.  (  Rept .  No.  250 )  : 

g.  134.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K. 
Hirota  (Rept.  No.  2.51 ) ; 

S.  2C3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A. 
Vdadc  Narra  (Rept.  No.  252) ; 

S.  304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  v;,  J.  B. 
Daniel  (Rept.  No.  253): 

S.  321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  M. 
Mondry  (Rept.  No.  254)  : 

S.  572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton    (Rept.    No.    255): 

S.  919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liwn  T.  Schur-ter.  US.  Air  Force  (retired) 
(Kept.  No.  256) : 

S.  1008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Brue.rmaiin   James    (Rept.   No.   257); 

S.  1068.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E. 
Sitarr  (Rept.  No.  258) ; 

S.  12G7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Winn.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  259) : 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles  (Rept.  No.  260) : 

H.R.  2299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Yates  and  others  (Rept.  No.  261 ) ; 

H.R.  305L  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc..  Burlington,  Vt.  (Rept. 
No. 262) : 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  th?  first  time,  and  by  uiiani- 
mou.s  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVIT3: 
S.  2037.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
provide  for  certain  international  affairs  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.wits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  2033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miu-Llng 
Chung  Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.2039.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Yasuo 
Tsukikawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 
S.  2040.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Dr.  Dean 
H.  Gosselin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA: 
S.    2041.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Aubrey 
Kenneth  Foster;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDER.SON: 
S.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;   to 
the  JDint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2043.   A   bill   to  terminate   the   Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McGovERN)  : 

S.  2044.  A  bill   to  amend   section   13(b)    of 

the  act  of  October  3,  1962  (76  Stat.  698,  704), 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  RiBicoFP,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Clabk, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Ehvin,  Mr. 
Hkuska,  Mr.  KccHEL,  Mr.  Lavsche, 
Mr.  IVIoss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LoorER.  Mr.  Pe.\rson.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Yarbobq-cgh,  and 
Mr.  TowKR)  : 
?.  2045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  en  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  v.-heu  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  2046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Romanelli;  to  the  Cammittee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2047.  A  bill   to  require   the  publication 
of  all  ta.x  rulings  which  affect  the  revenue 
in   an   amount   of   $100,000   or  more;    Uj  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(.See  the  rem:irks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  in- 
troduced the  alxjve  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri )  : 
S.  2048.  A  bill  to  design.at«  the  Joanna 
Dam  and  Reservoir  proposed  for  construc- 
tion on  the  Salt  River  near  Joanna,  Mo.,  &» 
the  "Clarence  Ciuinon  Dam  and  Reservoir"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  propKSsIng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  memljership  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
Etaut.cn  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  WILLIAIVIS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
.■'clf  and  Mr.  L.\tjsche)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution <S.  Res.  109)  authorizing  a  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  inspection,  shipment,  sale,  and 
distribution  for  human  consumption  of 
meat  and  meat  products,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT   OP   NATIONAL, 
DEFENSE   EDUCATION   ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  expand  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  providing  grants 
and  stipends  to  encourage  the  training 
of  students  and  teachers  for  work  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 

The  bill,  v.hich  would  add  less  than 
$3.5  million  to  the  appropriation  request 
for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  would  amend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to: 

Provide  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  international  affairs  pro- 
grams to  train  individuals  for  oversea 
business  or  government  work,  for  work 
in  the  United  States  in  international 
affairs,  or  for  teaching  or  research  work 
in  international  affairs; 

Provide  stipends  for  students  under- 
taking advanced  training  in  order  to 
teach  international  affairs  in  colleges; 
and 

Provide  grants  to  colleges  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  short-term  or  regu- 
lar session  institutes  on  international 
affairs  for  high  school  teachers,  with 
stipends  for  those  participating  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  intend  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  higher  education  bill. 

This  legislation  is  required  to  meet 
the  growing  national  need  for  expertise 
in  international  affairs.  The  bill  grew 
cut  of  a  LibraiT  of  Congress  survej'  of 
32  U.S.  universities  and  colleges,  con- 
ducted several  years  ago  at  my  request, 
which  emphasized  the  need  for  ex- 
panding and  improving  programs  in 
international  affairs  studies  on  high 
priority. 

A  greater  number  of  students,  teach- 
ers,   businessmen,    professional   people, 
and  government  oflBcials  must  be  better 
i 
i 
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prepared  to  deal  with  the  growing  chal-     than  six  awards  per  year.    Even  at  the     gation  of  the  facts  in  each  case    crp 


lenges  and  opportunities  in  the  inter 
national  field.  The  increasing  respon- 
sibilities inherent  in  U.S.  free  world 
leadership  require  additional  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  and  expand  the 
scope  of  international  affairs  studies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2037)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  provide  for  certain  international 
affairs  programs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.wiTs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


A    BILL    TO    TERMINATE    THE    IN- 
DIAN    CLAIMS     COMMISSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  and  functions 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  life  of  the  Commission  on  April  10, 
1967.  The  bill  provides  that  the  three 
commissioners  of  the  Commission  would 
become  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  with  the  same  rights  and  tenure 
as  other  commissioners  of  that  court.  It 
empowers  the  Court  of  Claims  to  dis- 
pose of  all  claims  transferred.  The 
court  may  dissolve  any  appeal  pending 
on  the  date  of  transfer,  and  deal  with 
the  cases  as  if  they  were  within  the  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  court,  including 
in  such  original  jurisdiction,  the  juris- 
diction vested  in  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission and  transferred  to  the  court. 
The  bill  confers  the  necessary  power  on 
the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  insure  that  the  transfer  is  accom- 
plished in  a  smooth  and  orderly  fash- 
ion. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
created  for  a  term  of  10  years  by  the  act 
of  August  13,  1916,  chapter  959,  60  Stat. 
1049.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  tc  dis- 
pose of  all  the  accumulated  claims  of 
Indian  tribes.  Congress  allows  5  years 
for  the  tribes  to  file  their  claims  and 
gave  the  Commission  another  5  years 
to  dispose  of  the  claims.  The  10-year 
period  expired  on  April  10.  1957.  It  was 
extended  for  5  years  to  1962  and  for  an- 
other 5  years  to  April  10.  1967.  On  that 
date,  April  10,  1967,  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission will  expire  unless  Congress  re- 
news it.  or  otherwise  provides  for  the 
claims  cases. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Commission  would 
be  allowed  to  expire  and  the  cases  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
After  18  years  the  Commission  still  has 
pending  380  out  of  an  original  563  cases. 
The  Commission  dismissed  116  cases,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  these  in- 
cluded claims  with  obviously  no  merit. 
The  Commission  has  rendered  73  awards, 
a  substantial  number  of  which  were 
based  on  compromise  agreements  be- 
between  the  United  States  and  the  tribal 
claimant.  Even  if  we  treat  the  settled 
cases  as  if  they  had  been  fully  litigated 
before  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
has  averaged  only  four  awards  per  year, 
or  if  the  first  5  years  of  the  Commission's 
life  are  not  counted,  it  has  averaged  less 


higher  average  it  will  be  the  year  2028 
before  the  Commission  has  completed  its 
5-year  assignment. 

The  Commission  has  not  fulfilled  the 
function  contemplated  by  Congress. 
When  Congress  gave  the  Commission  5 
years  to  do  the  job,  it  also  gp.ve  the  Com- 
mission broad  powers  and  discretion  so 
that  it  could  move  the  cases.  Conyress 
never  intended  these  cases  to  be  handled 
as  formal  lawsuits  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  play  the  part  of  a  court,  wait 
for  the  parties  to  produce  their  evidence 
and  decide  the  case  on  whctcver  record 
misht  be  brought  to  the  Commission's 
attention. 

Congress  directed  the  Commission  to 
establish  an  Investigation  Division  and 
Congress  directed  the  Investigation  Di- 
vision to  "make  a  complete  and  thoroush 
search  for  all  evidence  affecting  cacli 
claim"  and  to  submit  tiiat  evidence  to 
the  Commission  and  make  it  available  to 
the  parties.  Tho  idea  back  of  this  v.as 
for  the  Commission  to  inform  itself  on 
all  claims,  to  bring  the  parties  together, 
resolve  conflicts,  and  work  out  practical 
determinations  of  the  cases.  This  was  to 
be  done  regardless  of  whether  the  tribes 
had  attorneys.  This  emphasis  on  in- 
vestigation and  then  determination  of 
the  facts  and  merits  is  reflected  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  on  the  bill  which  became 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 
That  report  stated  in  part— Senate  Re- 
port No.  1715,  79th  Congress,  2d  session, 
page  5: 

This  bill,  as  amended,  prcpo.^cs  to  create 
an  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  facts  and  the  merits  of 
Indian  tribal  claims  against  the  United  States 
existing  prior  to  the  p-siage  of  the  act,  and 
to  report  its  findings  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
three  Commissioners,  apnointad  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  advice  and  consent  cf  the  Senate, 
and  would  be  equipped  with  tliic  usual  powers 
of  a  factfinding  commisRion  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  examine  witnesses.  The  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  establish  an  Investi- 
gation Division  and  to  make  a  complete  and 
thorough  search  for  all  evidence  afr?cting 
claims  before  it  through  the  investigations 
in  the  field  and  in  Governmgnt  records. 

The  interests  cf  the  Indian  claimants  In 
the  investigations  and  determinations  of  the 
Commission  are  am.ply  protected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  requiring  notice  to  all  pos- 
sible claimants,  and  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  all  Interested  parties  before 
making  findings  on  any  claim,  and  au- 
thorizing representation  by  attorneys. 

The  Commission  has  not  fulfilled  the 
investigatory  and  administrative  func- 
tions as  intended  by  Congress.  It  cre- 
ated an  Investigation  Division  but  it  is 
largely  a  paper  organization.  After  over 
18  years  of  operation,  tiie  Commi.ssion's 
Investigation  Division  has  not  yet  per- 
formed the  statutory  mandate  to  "make 
a  complete  and  thorough  search  for  all 
evidence  affecting  each  claim."  Instead, 
the  Commission  proceeded  as  if  it  v.ere  a 
court.  It  adapted  its  procedures  to  those 
of  the  U.S.  district  courts  and  even 
adopted  substantially  the  same  rules  as 
those  governing  the  Federal  district 
courts.  These  rigid  procedures  and  the 
lack  of  an  effective,  independent  investi- 


cluded  the  possibility  of  the  speedy  de- 
termination of  the  cases  intended  by 
Congress. 

The  Commission  has  had  18  years,  its 
performance  is  a  disappo-'ntmcnt  to  the 
Indian  people.  It  has  not  measured  up 
to  what  Congress  intended.  An  entire 
generation  has  passed  since  the  claims 
were  filed.  The  day  will  come  when  the 
Commission's  affairs  must  be  v.ound  up 
When  that  day  comes,  its  docket  anci 
functions  certauily  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims.  That  step  should 
be  taken  nov.\ 

The  Court  of  Claims  is  a  mature,  judi- 
cial body  with  long  and  deep  experience 
in  Indian  claims  cases.  Before  there 
was  an  Indian  Claims  Commis.sion,  all 
Indian  claims  were  handled  by  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Under  the  Indian  Claims 
Commssion  Act,  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
the  appellate  court  for  the  Commission. 
The  court  is  geared  to  handle  the  busi- 
ne.-s  of  the  Commission.  A  new  court 
building  is  now  under  construction. 
There  are  5  judges  of  the  court 
and  17  commissioners.  Under  the  bill, 
the  3  conimi'-.^ioncrs  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  would  be  tran.=;fcrrcd 
to  the  court,  making  a  total  of  20  com- 
missioners. In  the  hands  of  the  court, 
the  claims  casco  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  effective  disposition  than  they 
novv  have. 

At  present,  there  ai'e  36  appeals  from 
the  Commission  pending  before  the 
Court  of  Claims.  In  recent  tcsthneny 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  explained  that 
appeals  were  a  cau.se  of  delay.  Tran.'^fcr 
of  the  cases  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
large  measure  would  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  work  and  loss  of  appeal  time,  as 
v.ell  as  the  need  for  review  resulting 
from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  parties 
v.ith  the  actions  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Of  course,  review  is  nec- 
essary. Under  this  bill,  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  would  be  subject  to 
review  by  writ  of  certiorari,  the  same  as 
other  cases  in  that  court. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^ 

The  bill  (S.  2043)  to  terminate  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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THE   1965  ANTIDUMPING  ACT 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott ].  and 
Senators  McC\rthy,  CAfiL-soN,  Ribicoff, 
Bennett,  Morton,  B.ayh,  Bidle,  Cl.xrk, 
Dominic  K,      Ervix.      ITru.ska,      Kuchel, 

L\USCHE,     Moss,     MUNDT,     HiCKENLOOPER. 

Pearson,  R.'iNdolph,  Yarborough,  Tower. 
and  Talm.-vdge,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dump-ng  Act  of  1921. 

When  the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act  was 
signed  into  law  in  1921,  almost  44  years 


^<^o  to  the  day.  our  Nation  was  entering 
into  an  era  of  ever-increasing  foreign 
trade  interests  and  aspirations.  Now,  in 
ithe  midsixties,  it  is  clear  that  earher 
problems  have  not  faded  away  of  them- 
selves, but  in  many  cases  have  continued 
to  grow  in  complexity  as  advances  in 
ti-ansportation  and  communication  have 
forged  forv.ard  to  shrink  distances  and 
weld  the  nations  of  the  world  steadily 
and  irrevocably  into  a  much  more  closely 
knit  fabric  than  ever  before. 

As  tlie  barriers  to  international  trade 
are  lessened — both  those  of  a  natural 
and  those  of  manniade  origin^ — and  the 
highways  of  world  commei-ce  become 
crowded  with  an  increasing  volume  of 
participants,  it  is  a  corollary  that  the 
-rules  of  the  road"  be  clarified,  so  that 
all  will  know  where  they  stand,  what 
they  can  expect,  and  what  will  be  ex- 
pected of  the.n  in  tuni.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  words,  therefore, 
to  describe  our  efforts  today  to  clarify 
the  standards  for  application  of  our  Anti- 
dumping Act  than  were  deUvered  by  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  then  our 
distinguished  colleague,  when  he  initi- 
ated this  legislative  drive  as  the  original 
sponsor  in  the  Senate  of  the  1963  anti- 
dumping bill.  In  his  accompanying  re- 
marks on  April  14,  1963,  he  stated: 

The  am.cndment  I  introduce  today  does 
not  alter  the  philosophy  or  purixjse  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  in  any  way.  Its  only  pur- 
pose Is  to  make  the  act  more  effective  in 
achieving  it.=;  original  purpose  and  to  help  in- 
sure that  international  trade  wUl  be  con- 
ducted In  a  fair  and  equitable  fashion. 

Later  that  year,  on  August  27,  he  re- 
minded his  colleagues  in  the  Senate: 

This  Is  not  a  problem  that  will  disappear 
of  it5  own  accord  *  •  *.  I  further  hope 
that  both  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch 
will  begin  to  take  constructive  steps  t-o  reach 
a  solution  that  is  not  protectionist,  but  does 
provide  for  sound  and  equitable  antidump- 
ing procedures  that  will  foster  international 
trade  conducted  in  a  responsible  fashion. 
I  do  not  claim  this  will  be  an  easy  or  a 
self-evident  task.  But  I  do  feel  that  it  is 
becoming  a  task  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
postpone  much  longer. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  and  I 
say  that  it  is  time  to  get  on  with  the 
job.    Let  there  be  no  doubt  of  our  re- 
solve to  continue  this  unfinished  busi- 
ness.    The  increasing  flow  of  interna- 
tional commerce,  particularly  after  the 
GATT  negotiations  are  concluded,  will 
require  the  fair  and  effective  operation 
of  the  U.S.   Antidumping   Act.    Not   a 
tariff  or  quota  provision,  the  act  is  merely 
designed  to  assure  a  price  floor  on  im- 
ports, tied  not  to  U.S.  prices,  but  to  their 
own   home   market   prices.     In    other 
words,  if  the  foreign  supplier  sells  his 
product  cheaper   to   the   United  States 
than   in   his   own   home   market — or   to 
third  countries,  if  sales  in  his  home  mar- 
ket are  an  inadequate  basis  for  compari- 
son—and then  only  after  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission finds  that  this  "dumping"  in- 
jures a  U.S.  industry,  a  special  dumping 
duty  is  determined  by  Treasury  which  in 
effect   brings   the   price   to   the   United 
States  back  up  to  the  foreign  price  level. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  what  the  act 
says  to  the  importer  is  that  if  an  Ameri- 
can industry  is  injured,  the  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  margin  of  dtunping  should  be 
neutralized. 


The  basic  unfairness  of  dumping  is 
often  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dumping 
price  need  not  be  related  to  costs  of  pro- 
duction. The  "dumper"  may  be  happy 
to  unload  his  surplus  production  in  any 
market-r-except  his  own — at  any  price 
he  can  get,  or  he  may  be  deliberately 
pricing  his  products  low  to  capture  sales, 
knowing  that  he  can  raise  his  prices  once 
competition  is  driven  out.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  GATT  does  not  prohibit  anti- 
dumping laws,  and  that  all  major  trad- 
ing nations  enforce  them. 

The  overriding  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  clarify  the  standards  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion are  to  apply  in  administering  the 
Antidumping  Act.  and  to  make  clear  that 
the  act  is  still  what  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be— not  jDrotectionist  legisla- 
tion— but  an  integral  part  of  our  laws 
dealing  with  unfair  trade. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  manufacturers 
of  foreign  merchandise  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  observe  the  same  standards  of 
fair  and  equitable  trade  that  competing 
domestic  sellers  must  observe.  Yet,  in 
recent  years,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
eiToneously  assumed  that  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  can  be  brought  into  play,  if  at 
all,  only  to  afford  to  some  dying  domestic 
industiy  a  measure  of  protection  against 
competition  from  abroad,  and  has  time 
and  time  again  refused  tb  find  injury  to 
an  industry,  even  when  a  number  of  do- 
mestic producers  have  in  fact  sustained 
considerable  injuries  resulting  from  the 
unfair  trade  practice  of  dumping.  Thus, 
the  bill  seeks  to  elaborate  the  standards 
by  which  injui'y  is  to  be  recognized  under 
the  Antidumping  Act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
antitrust  and  other  unfair  trade  laws  as 
they  have  been  developed  by  the  courts 
and  administrative  agencies. 

There  are  also  procedural  purposes  be- 
hind this  bill,  in  that  it  would  require 
both  the  Treasm-y  Department  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  adhere  to  reason- 
able and  consistent  practices  in  deter- 
mining whether  dumping  has  occurred; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  has  caused  or  is 
likely  to  cause  injury  to  a  domestic  in- 
dustry. I  believe  it  significant  that  some 
of  the  views  in  opposition  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  1963  and  1964  amendments 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  and 
accommodated  where  practicable. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposed  modi- 
fications are  in  keeping  with  the  mod- 
erate, consti-uctive  tenor  of  the  1963  and 
1964  bills.  Moreover,  representatives  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  interests  have 
been  outspoken  in  expressing  their  con- 
cern about  various  aspects  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Antidumping  Act  has  been  ad- 
ministered. Therefore.  I  feel  that  con- 
tinued and  increased  bipartisan  support 
should  be  enlisted  to  make  the  U.S.  Anti- 
dumping Act  a  model  of  fairness,  effi- 
ciency, speed,  and  certainty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  other  cospon- 
sors  of  this  important  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  remain 
at  the  desk  for  2  additional  weeks  so  that 
other  colleagues  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
join  as  cosponsors.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  this 


legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  following  Representatives  are  in- 
troducing an  identical  bill  in  the  House 
today: 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  of  Mississippi. 
Glenn  Andrews,  of  Alabama. 
WILLIAM  A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  P.  B.attin,  of  Montana. 
LiNDLEY  Beckworth,  of  Texas. 
J.-xKSON  E.  Betts,  of  Ohio. 
Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts. 
Willi.am  G.  Br.ay,  of  Indiana. 
J.AMES  T.  Broyhill,  of  North  Carolina. 
James  A.  Burke^  of  Massachusetts. 
Omar  Burleson,  of  Texas. 
Laurence  J.  Butiton,  of  Utah. 
Elford  A.  Cederberg,  of  Michigan. 
Frank  M.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Del  Clawsow,  of  California. 
Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois. 
William  M.  Colmer.  of  Mississippi 
Silvio  O.  ConVe,  of  Massachusetts. 
Glenn  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska. 
Willard  S.  CtTRTiN,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  B.  Dague,  of  Pennsylvania. 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois. 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  of  Massachusetts. 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina. 
John  Dowdy,  of  Texas. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  of  New  York. 
Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas. 
Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee. 
O.  C.  Fisher,  of  Texas. 
James  G.  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Don  Fuqua,  of  Florida. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  of  Illinois. 
H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa. 
Seythour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 
William  H.  Harsha,  of  Ohio. 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  Ohio. 
David  N.  Henderson,  of  North  Carolina. 
A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Craig  Hosmer,  of  California. 
W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 
James  Kee,  of  West  Virginia. 
Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachusetts. 
Carleton  J.' King,  of  New  York. 
Delbert  L.  Latta,  of  Ohio. 
Alton  Lennon,  of  North  Carolina. 
Rodney  M.  Love,  of  Ohio. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of  New  York. 
Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois. 
Jo^ph  M.  McDade,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  D.  Marttn,  of  Alabama. 
D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  of  Florida. 
Chester  Ij.  Mize.  of  Kansas. 
John  S.  moNagan,  of  Connecticut. 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  of  New  Mexico. 
Ch.xrles  A.  MosHER,  of  Ohio. 
Ancher  Nelsen.  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of  New  York. 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski.  of  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  of  Washington. 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 
Philip  J.  Philbin,  of  Massachusetts. 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  of  Illinois. 
JaMes  H.   ( Jimmy  >    Quillen,  of  Ten- 
nesee. 
William  J.  Randall,  of  Missouri. 
Charlotte  T.  Reid,  of  Illinois. 
Howard  W.  Roeison,  of  New  York. 
Byron  G.  Rogers,  of  Colorado. 
Fred  B.  Rooney,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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John  P.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herman   T.   Schneebeli,   of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Robert  T.  Secrest,  of  Ohio. 

Henry  P.  Smith  III,  of  New  York. 

Harley  O.  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton  of  New  York. 

Charles  M.  Teague,  of  California. 

Clark  W.  Thompson,  of  Texas. 

James  W.  Trimble,  of  Arkansas. 

JaKies  B.  Utt,  of  California. 

Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 

J.  Irving  Whalley,  of  Penn.sylvania. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten,  of  Mississippi. 

John  Bell  Williams,  of  Mississippi. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  Califcrnia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v.ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  2045)  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921,  introduced  by  Mr. 
H-.RTKE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators* , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2045 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.ie}nb!ed.  That  section 
201  or  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921  (19  U.S.C. 
160).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DUMPING    INVEStIcCATIGN- 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
prescribed  in  section  212  that  foreign  mer- 
chandise of  a  class  or  kind  has  been  sold  at 
any  time  after  the  date  six  months  preceding 
the  date  of  complaint,  or  is  likely  to  be,  sold 
at  less  thiin  fair  value,  he  shall  so  advise  the 
Commission.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  from 
Invoices  or  other  papers  or  from  information 
presented  to  him,  is  advised  by  a  complaint 
or  complaints  filed  simultaneously  that  such 
sales  have  been  made,  or  are  likely  to  be 
made,  of  merchandise  from  m.ore  than  one 
foreign  source  or  country-,  and  if  such  sales 
have  in  fact  been  made,  or  are  likely  to  be 
made,  he  shall  so  advise  the  Commission,  but 
not  until  his  investigation  as  to  all  such 
foreign  sources  or  countries  is  complete.  The 
Commission  shall  determine  within  three 
months  thereafter  whether  a  domestic  in- 
dustry or  labor  in  the  United  States  has 
been,  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  materially  in- 
jured (or,  in  the  case  of  any  industry,  is 
prevented  from  being  established)  by  reason 
of  the  sale  at  less  than  fair  value  of  mer- 
chandise from  one  or  more  foreign  sources  or 
countries. 

'■(bi  Material  injury  to  a  domestic  indu.^- 
try  shall  be  established,  and  the  Commission 
shall  make  an  affirmative  determination, 
when  it  finds  that  the  foreign  merchandise 
determined  to  have  been  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value  and  supplied  to  anv  competitive 
m  irket  area— 

"(1)  has  amounted  to  5  percent  or  more 
( in  units  sold  or  in  gross  receipts  from  the 
s.iles  imdcr  consideration)  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise of  the  same  class  or  kind  sold  by 
tha  domestic  industry  and  supplied  to  the 
s;;me  competitive  market  area,  during  any 
tiirce  of  the  months  from  six  months  before 
the  initiation  of  the  investigation  by  the  Sec- 
roL.u-y  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Commissions 
iiivesrigation,  unless  clear  and  convincing 
ft'.idence  is  presented  that  had  such  sales  of 
loreign  merchandise  not  been  made,  the  do- 
mestic industry  would  not  have  increa.sed  its 
sales  during  the  three  months  involved;  or 

"(2)  has  been  aj  contributing  cause  of  a 
decline  in  the  pricfes  at  which  50  percent  or 
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more  (in  units  sold  or  in  grots  rc.eipts  from 
the  sales  under  consideration)  of  domestic 
morchandise  of  the  same  cl.ics  or  kind  sup- 
plied to  the  competitive  market  area  has  bwn 
sold  by  the  domestic  industry,  during  any 
month  from  six  months  before  the  initiation 
of  the  investigation  by  the  Sjecretary  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Coinmis.siou'c  investiga- 
tion; or 

"(3)  has  been  a  contribufilnrr  cause  of  a 
decline  amounting  to  5  percant  or  more  (in 
man-hours  worked  or  in  w-.i^es  p  ud )  of  direct 
labor  employed  by  a  domestic  industry  in 
producing  merchandise  of  lUe  s;!mc  class  or 
kind  stipplicd  to  a  compctitite  market  area, 
during  any  three  of  the  n^onths  from  six 
months  before  the  initiation  of  tlio  investi- 
gation by  the  Secretary  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission'.^  investigation,  compr.rcd 
with  the  average  monthly  lo?el  of  such  em- 
ploym.rnt  during  the  year  ending  on  the  elate 
the  Secretary's  investigation  Ucgan;  or 

"(4)  has  been  a  contributing  crmse  of  any 
anticompetitive  eUects  in  aiiy  compeiitive 
market  area.  [ 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  render  an  af- 
firmative determination  of  likelihood  of  in- 
jury when  it  finds  a  rerL.sonfble  likelihood 
that  an  injury  cognizable  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  will  occur  by  re  son  of 
sales  of  foreign  merchandise  at  less  than  fair 
value. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  the  de- 
terminations required  by  this  section  with- 
otit  regard  to  whether  foreigti  merchandi.se 
was  sold  with  predatory  intent  or  at  prices 
eqtJivalent  to  or  higher  than  prices  of  foreign 
merchandise  of  the  same  class  or  kind.  The 
Commission,  after  proceeding  and  hearing 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212,  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  its  tletermination, 
and,  if  that  determination  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  Secretary  shall  make  public  a  notice 
of  his  determination  and  the  determination 
of  the  Commission.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  made  an  affirmative  determination 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commi'sion 
voting  lire  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  its 
determination  should  be  in  the  atfirmative 
or  in  the  negative.  The  Secretary's  dump- 
ing finding  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
class  or  kind  of  merchandise  to  which  it 
applies  in  such  detail  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  customs 
officers. 

"(6)  Whenever.  In  the  case  of  any  im- 
ported merchandise  of  o  class,  or  kind  as  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  not  published  a 
dumping  finding,  the  Secret.try  has.  reason 
to  believe  or  suspect,  from  line  invoice  or 
other  papers  or  from  information  presented 
to  him,  that  such  nerchandi.se  has  ber=n.  or 
is  likely  to  be,  sold  at  less  tl^an  fair  value, 
he  shall  forthwith  publish  notice  of  that 
f;  ct  in  the  Federal  Register  and  .'^hall  author- 
ize, under  such  reculations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  withholding  of  appraisement  re- 
ports upon  such  chifs  or  kind  qf  merchandi.se 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ♦arehoiise.  for 
consumption,  not  more  than!  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  tha  question  of 
dtimping  has  been  raised  by  or  presented  to 
him  until  the  furthnr  order  of  the  .Secretary. 
or  until  the  Secretary  has  pubU^hed  a  duni)!- 
ing  finding  relating  to  such  merchandise, 
"(ft  For  the  ptu-poses  of  titis  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'at  less  thain  fair  value' 
means  that  either  the  ptirchage  price  or  the 
exporter's  sales  price  of  foreign  merchandise, 
as  defined  in  sections  203  aoci  204.  is  less 
than  its  foreign  market  value  (or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  value,  less  than  lt.,s  con- 
structed value),  as  defined  ia  sections  205 
and  206. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  industry'  means 
domestic  vendors  who  supply  ciircctly  or  in- 
directly to  the  competitive  market  area  mer- 
chandise which  is  of  the  .same  class  or  kind 
as    foreign    merchandise    sold    at    less    than 


fair  value  and  supplied  to  the  same  comnet 
Itive  market   area.  ' 

"(3 1  The  term  'competitive  market  area' 
means  any  geographical  area  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  foreign  merchandise  de 
tormincd  to  have  been  rold  at  less  than  f',ir 
valuo  has  been  supplied  in  competition  with 
domestic  mcreh.mdls?  of  the  same  cl-=~  c 
kind.  ■"' 

"(4)  Domestic  merchandise  whirh  is  rea 
sonably  interchangeable  in  use  with  a  cb<:s 
or  kind  of  foreign  merchandise  sha'l  be 
deemed  to  be  'of  the  same  clars  or  kind'  as 
such  foreign  merchandi.-.e.  Two  or  mo'-e 
units  of  foreign  merchandise  shall  be  deemed 
to  bo  'of  a  clas:;  or  kind'  whenever  reasonab'v 
intcrchangeaLle  hi  use  with  one  another"'" 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  the  Antidumpine 
Act  1021  (10  use.  IGl  ),  is  amended  to  re  d 
as  follows; 

"SPECIAL   DUMPl.NG   DUTY 

"Src.  202.  (a)  In  the  case  of  all  imported 
merchandiEc,  whether  dutiable  or  frc°  of 
duty,  of  a  class  or  kind  as  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  published  a  dumping  finding  rs 
provided  for  in  section  201,  if  either  the 
purchase  price  or  the  exporter's  sales  price 
is  le;s  than  the  foreign  market  valuo  (or 
m  the  absence  of  such  value,  than  the  con- 
structed value)  there  shall  be  levied  cc'- 
lected.  and  paid,  in  addition  to  any  other 
duties  imposed  thereon  by  law,  a'tpecial 
dumping  duty  in  an  amount  equal  to  such 
ditference.  If  both  the  purchase  price  and 
the  exporter's  sales  price  arc  less  than  tiie 
foreign  market  value  (or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  value,  than  the  constructed  value  i' 
such  special  dumping  duty  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  difference.  This 
sub.'.cciion  shall  apply  to  imported  merchan- 
dise entered,  or  withdrav.n  from  w.irehou  e 
for  consumption,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
a  complaint  by  the  Secretary,  and  as  to  whic'i 
no  appraisement  report  has  been  made  be- 
fore such  dumping  finding  has  been  pub» 
lished. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  foreign  market 
value  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  if  it  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  amotmt  of  any  difference  be- 
tween the  purchase  price  and  the  foreign 
market  value  (or  that  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
chase price  is  the  same  as  the  foreign  market 
value)  is  wholly  or  partly  due  to — 

"(1)  differences  in  the  coft  of  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from,  the  f;'Ct 
that  the  wholesale  quantities,  in  which  such 
or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  sales,  olfered  for  sale  for  exportation 
to  the  Unitca  States  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade,  are  loss  or  are  greater  th.in  the 
Wholesale  quantities  in  which  such  or  similar 
merchandise  is  sold  or,  in  the  absence  of 
sales,  offered  for  sale  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  of  exportation  in  the  crcii- 
nary  course  of  trade  for  home  consumptica 
(or,  if  not  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  hon-.e 
constnnption.  then  for  exportation  to  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  St.!tc-i.  cxccpi 
that  no  allowance  shall  be  made  fir  such 
differences  unlp.-s  they  were  actually  con- 
sidered and  taken  into  account  by  tiie  vendor 
in  establisliing  his  price. 

"(2)  other  differences  in  circum.-t.irices  cl 
sale  affecting  the  cost  of  doing  business,  to 
the  extent  that  such  differences  were  actu- 
ally considered  and  taken  into  account  !:«• 
the  vendor  in  establishing  his  price,  cr 

"(3)  the  fact  that  mcrchandse  described 
in  subdivision  (C).  (D).  (E).  or  (F)  of  .sec- 
tion 213(3)  is  used  in  determining  foreign 
market  value, 

then  due  allowance  shall  be  made  therefor. 
"(C)  In  determining  the  foreign  market 
value  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  if  it  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  amount  of  any  difference  be- 
tween the  exporter's  sales  price  and  the  for- 
eign   market   value    (or   that    the    fact    that 
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the  ex'3ortor's  sales  price  Is  the  same  as  the 
foreign   market   value)    Is    whoUy    or   partly 

due  to — 

••(1)  differences  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from  the  fact 
tiir.t  the  wholesale  quantities  in  which  such 
or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or,  in  the 
.'■ijsence  of  sales,  offered  for  sale  In  the  prin- 
cVnp.i  markets  of  the  United  States  in  the 
oidmary  course  of  trade,  are  less  or  are 
gi-e-tcr"  than  the  wholesale  qu:;ntitips  in 
which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or, 
in  the  ab-Tcnce  of  sales,  offered  for  sale 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of 
e.-^;portation  in  the  ordinarj-  course  of  trade 
for  home  consumption  (or,  if  not  so  sold 
cr  offered  for  sale  for  home  consumption, 
then  for  exiiortation  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States),  except  that  no  allowance 
shall  be  made  for  such  differences  tuiless 
they  were  actually  considered  and  taken  into 
acrount  by  the  vendor  in  establishing  his 
price. 

"(2)  other  differences  In  circumstances  of 
sale  affecting  the  cost  of  doing  business,  to 
the  extent  that  such  differences  were  acttually 
considered  and  taken  into  account  by  the 
vendor  in  establishing  his  price,  or 

"!3)   the  fact  that  merchandise  described 
In  subdivision   (C),  (D),  (E).  or   (F)   of  sec- 
tion 213(3)    is  used  in  determining   foreign 
market  value, 
then  due  allowance  shall  be  made  therefor." 

Sec  3.  Section  204  of  the  Antidumping 
.^ct.  1921  (19  U.S.C.  163  I,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  profits"  immediately  after  "(2) 
tae  amount  of  the  commissions",  and  by 
striking  out  "and  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  ( 4)  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses 
and  pror.ts  of  the  exporter  in  the  foreign 
country  (unless  (Ai  the  exporter  is  the  for- 
eicrn  nianvifactvirer  or  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  foreign  manufacttircr,  or  (B)  the 
foreign  market  value  includes  such  expenses 
and  profits) ,  and  (pi". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(J5  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921  (19  U.S.C.  1G4),  is  amended  to  read  as 
fo";;ows; 

"FOr.!:lGX    MARKET   V.\LrE 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  foreign  niarket  value  of  imported 
merchandise  shall  be  the  price,  at  the  time 
of  exportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the 
United  States,  at  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
ciiandise  Is  sold  or,  in  the  absence  of  sales, 
offered  for  sale,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities (as  def.ned  in  section  213)  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade — 

"(1)  in  the  principal  m.irkets  of.  and  for 
home  consumption  in,  the  country  from 
W.iich  exported,  so  long  as  at  least  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales  (excluding  sales  to  the 
United  States)  of  such  or  similar  merchan- 
dise by  any  vendor  who  supplies  any  of  those 
markets  are  sales  for  home  consumption  in 
that  country,  or 

"(2 1  if  paragraph  (1)  is  inapplicable.  In 
the  principal  markets  of  that  country  (other 
than  the  United  States  and  the  country  of 
export)  which  is.  for  any  vendor  in  the  cotin- 
try  of  export  whose  sales  are  under  consid- 
eration, the  largest  consumer  of  such  or 
similar  merchandise  sold  by  that  vendor, 
piu?,  when  not  Included  in  such  price,  the 
cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  and  all 
other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident 
to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  except  that  in  the  case  of  merchandise 
purchased  or  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the 
person  by  whom  or  for  whose  accoimt  the 
merchandise  is  imported,  prior  to  the  time  of 
cxpcirtatlon,  the  foreign  market  value  shall 
bo  ascertained  as  of  the  date  of  such  ptirchase 
or  agreement  to  purchase.  The  price  at 
wliich  stich  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
seller's  list  or  published  price  In  the  absence 
of  conclusive  evidence  that  the  merchandise 
was  .actually  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordi- 


nary course  of  trade  at  a  different  price.  In 
the  ascertainment  of  foreign  market  value 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  no  pretended 
sale  or  offer  for  sale,  and  no  sale  or  offer  for 
srile  intended  to  establish  a  fictitious  market, 
Bliall  be  taken  into  account.  If  such  or  simi- 
lar merchandise  is  sold  or.  in  the  absence  of 
E.il'is.  offered  for  sale  through  a  sales  agency 
or  otl.cr  organizations  related  to  the  seller 
in  any  of  the  respects  dc-cribed  in  section 
207,  the  prices  at  which  Eu?h  or  similar  mer- 
cVi'.ndisc  is  sold  or,  in  tl:e  abrence  of  sales, 
o.iered  for  iralc  by  stica  s.'-le.':  a^'C-'^y  or  other 
org-.riization  may  be  used  in  determining  the 
foreign  market  valu?. 

"|b)  If  any  of  the  im.ported  merchandise 
is  mantifactured  cr  produced  m  a  couiitry  or 
area  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  method  of  e?Aabl:shing  prices  is  not 
realistically  related  to  cost  or  profit  factors, 
the  Secretary  shall  detern-iine  the  foreign 
m:.rkct  value  in  any  manner  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, such  as  by  reference  to  (1)  the 
price  at  which  such  mierchandise  is  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  for  exportation  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  from  sach 
country  or  area,  (2)  the  foreign  market  value 
of  merchandise  of  the  relevant  class  or  Kind 
in  appropriate  non-Communist  countries, 
and  (3)  the  constructed  value  of  merchan- 
dise of  the  relevant  class  or  kind  in  appro- 
priate non-Communist  countries." 

Sec.  5.  Sections  208  and  209  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921  (19  U.S.C.  167.  168).  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "finding"  each 
place  it  appears  in  each  such  section  and 
inserting  in  each  such  place  'dumping  find- 
ing." 

Sec  6.  The  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  212  and 
213  as  sections  213  and  214.  refpectively.  and 
by  inserting  after  section  211  the  following 
new  section ; 

"PROCEDtTP.E 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  Initution  and  Continvanxe 

OF  ANTIDtTMPING  PROCEEDING. — 

"(1)  iNiTL^TioN  OF  PHocETDiNG. — An  anti- 
dumping proceeding  shall  te  initiated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  af- 
ter receiving  a  complaint.  The  Sec-etary 
shall  consolidate  in  a  single  antidumping  pro- 
ceeding all  complaints  received  together  re- 
garding tlie  same  class  or  kind  of  merchan- 
dise regardless  of  the  number  of  iniporters, 
exporters,  foreign  manufacturers,  and  coun- 
tries involved.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
reasonable  effort  to  give  notice  cf  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  antidumping  proceeding  to  all 
known  interested  parties  and  shall  publish 
such  notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
notice  shall  identify  the  date  and  nature  of 
tlie  complaint. 

"(2)  DI£CONTI^ftrANCE  OF  Proceeding. — Tlie 
Secretary  may  not  discontii'.ue  an  antidump- 
ing proceeding  unless  (A)  he  is  satisSed  that 
promptly  after  the  initiation  of  the  proceed- 
ing, the  dumping  (if  any)  of  imported  mer- 
chandise of  the  class  or  kind  under  investiga- 
tion has  been  terminated  by  revisions  in 
price  or  by  cessation  of  sales  of  such  mer- 
chandise to  the  United  States,  (B)  he  has 
received  bona  fide  ,'isstir.'inces  from  the  ex- 
porter that  dumping  will  not  be  resumed, 
and  (C)  he  concludes  that  the  quantities  of 
merchandise  involved  in  the  sales  of  import- 
ed merchandise  under  investigation  are  in- 
significant. 

"(b)  DisMiss.\L  Decision. — Tlie  Secret.-iry 
may  decide  wifnin  fifteen  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  complaint  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  it  supplied  by  the  complaint  and 
no  evidence  to  support  it  available  to  the 
Secretary  from  ctistoms  forms  or  other 
sources,  and  that  any  differential  between 
the  prices  at  which  the  imiwrted  merchan- 
dise and  domestic  merchandise  of  the  rele- 
vant class  or  kind  are  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  cannot  re.osonably  be  attrib- 
uted in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  possibility 
that  either  the  purchase  price  or  the  ex- 
porter's sales  price  of  a  class  or  kind  of  for- 


eign merchandise  has  been.  Is,  or  is  likely  to 
be  less  than  the  foreign  market  value  (or,  In 
the  absence  of  such  value,  than  the  con- 
structs value).  If  the  Secretary  so  decides 
he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  complainant 
of  his  dismissal  decision,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor  and  such  of  the  supporting 
information  of  the  character  required  by  sub- 
section (CI  of  this  section  as  is  available  to 
the  Secretary,  without  initiating  an  anti- 
dumping proceeding  or  publishing  any  docu- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register.  For  purposes 
of  subjection  (j)  of  this  section  such  de- 
cision shall  be  consjdered  a  negative  dump- 
ing determination,  published  as  of  the  date 
the  complainant  is  notified. 

"(C)    Proposed  DrMPiNC  Detehmination. — 
The  Secretary  shall  obtain  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  each 
antidumping  proceeding  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time  a  proposed  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive dumping  determination  which  he  shall 
publish   in  the  Federal   Register  and   make 
reasonable  effort  to  send  to  all  known  In- 
t-erested    psirtles.     Where    complaints    have 
been  consolidated  in  a  single   antidumping 
proceeding,  the  Secretary  may  prepare  and 
publish  a  proposed  negative  dumping  deter- 
mination as  to  a  country  or  countries  prior 
to  the   preparation   and  publication  of  any 
proposed  affirmative  dimiping  determination 
in  such  consolidated  antidumping  proceed- 
ing.    Each  proposed  aflELrmative  or  negative 
dumping   determination    shall    indicate    the 
specific  data  (such  as  manufacturers,  dates. 
prices,  discounts,  quantities,  home  consump- 
tion,   cost   of   containers,    taxes,   duties    and 
commissions,    as    weU    as    delivery,    selling, 
advertising,  technical  service,  and  other  ex- 
panses, but  not  including  confidential  costs 
used    in    ascertaining   constructed    value    in 
the  absence  of  foreign  market  value  or  costs 
cf   manufacture   used   pursuant   to  sections 
202ib)(l)    and  202(c) 'in   used  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  computations  and  reasoning 
in   arriving   at   and   applying   the   concepts 
used  in  this  title   (such  as  foreign  market 
value, -^uch    or    similar    merchandise,    pur- 
cha.se  price,  exporter's  sales  price,  and  con- 
structed   value).     If,   in    a   particular   anti- 
dumping proceeding,  the  disclosure  of  some 
of  the  detailed  Information  required  by  this 
subsection  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  impede  his  obtaining  similar  in- 
formation in  the  future,  he  may  so  declare 
in  his  proposed  negative  or  affirmative  dtimp- 
ing determination   and  om.it   that  Informa- 
tion.    If  the  Secretary  does  withhold  such 
information,  however,  he  shall  prepare  for 
the  use  of  the  complainant  a  supplementary 
statement    of   the    information   required    by 
this  subsection  which  has  been  so  withheld, 
and    the   reasons    for   so    withholding.     The 
Information   in    such    supplementary   state- 
ments shall  not  be  published  or  otherwise 
be  made  public  by  the  complainant,  subject 
to  such  sanctions  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered by  a  reviewing  court  as  if  otherwise 
a  part  of  the  record. 

"(d)  ANTiDrMFiNG  HEARING. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  accord  an  antidumping  hearing 
by  permitting  any  interested  party  to  ccm- 
niunicate  in  "writing  with  the  Secretary  re- 
garding a  proposed  afSrm.ative  or  negative 
dumping  determination  within  thirty  days 
after  its  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
This  com.munication  may  include  such  mat- 
ters as  factual  cr  legal  argument,  additional 
factual  information  in  the  form  cf  afBdavits 
or  other  documents,  and  requests  for  infor- 
mal conferences  cr  an  oral  antidunipirg 
hearing.  Tlie  Secretary  m.ay  call  fcr  an  oral 
antidumping  hearing  en  his  own  motion, 
or  on*  the  request  cf  any  interested  party. 
Any  denial  of  a  reqtiest  fcr  an  oral  anti- 
dumping hearing  shall  be  in  wTit- 
ing  with  reasons.  Notice  of  an  oral  anti- 
dumping hearing,  or  denial  of  a  request  for 
one.  "shall  be  given  to  all  known  Interested 
parties  and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
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Register.  Notice  of  an  oral  antidumping 
hearing  shall  state  the  time  and  place  of 
such  hearing,  and  summarize  or  refer  to  the 
Federal  Register  publications  of  the  notice 
of  the  initiation  of  the  antidumping  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  proposed  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative dumping  determination.  All  interested 
parries  will  be  accorded  at  an  oral  antidump- 
ing hearing  the  rights  to  counsel,  to  present 
evide!:ce.  and  to  conduct  such  cross-ex^ani- 
nation  as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and  fair 
disclooure  of  the  facts.  A  transcript  shall  be 
made  of  all  oral  antidumping  hearings,  and 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  lie  deems  necessary  for  their  fair  and 
orderly  conduct.  Tbe  record  in  an  anti- 
dumping hearing  sliall  consist  of  the  notice 
of  initiation  of  an  antidumping  proceeding, 
the  proposed  affirmative  or  negative  dumping 
determination,  any  written  communications 
between  interested  parties  and  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  proposed  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive determination  (unless  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  judgment  regarding  a  given  docu- 
ment, or  part  thereof,  under  the  standard 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  which  shall 
then  be  made  available  only  to  interested 
parties  and  a  reviewing  cotirt)  .the  transcript 
cf  any  oral  antidumping  hearing,  the  affirm- 
ative or  negative  dumping  determination, 
and  any  other  relevant  documents  the  Secre- 
tary chooses  to  include  on  his  own  motion 
or  the  request  of  any  Interested  party  after 
having  heard  the  parties  to  be  affected. 

"(e)  OrMPixG  Determination. — Tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  an  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive du.-  Ting  determination  and  shall  pub- 
lish it  iu  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  reasonable  effort  to  send 
ccp:cs  to  all  known  interested  parties.  Tlie 
contents  of  the  affirmative  or  negative  dump- 
ing determination  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  for  a  proposed  dmnping  determi- 
nation contained  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  In  addition,  it  shall  contain  the 
Secretary's  reply  to  any  new  facts  or  argu- 
ments advanced  during  the  antidumping 
hearing  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  af- 
firmative or  negative  dumping  determina- 
tion at  the  earliest  practicable  time  after 
receiving  a  complaint  or  complaints,  but  in 
no  event  more  than  si.^  months  after  such 
date,  unless,  within  the  said  six  months,  he 
shall  have  submitted  a  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ccmmittce  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  stating  the  reasons  why  a  longer 
period  is  requirpd  within  which  to  reach 
such  dumping  dettrmination  and  the  esti- 
mated extent  of  such  longer  period. 

"if I  Failure  or  Refus.\l  To  Furnish  Re- 
QtTESTED  Information. — Whenever  in  any 
antidumping  proceeding  the  Secretary  de- 
cides that  an  Importer,  exporter,  or  foreign 
manufacturer  ha.s  failed  or  refused  to  fur- 
nish information  wliich  the  Secretary  has 
requested  and  deems  necessary  to  make  his 
proposed  dumping  determination  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ci,  the  Secretary  shall  rc:;olve 
all  doubts  relating  to  such  information 
against  the  person  failing  or  refusing  to 
furnish  it.  and  shall  base  his  proposed 
dumping  determination  upon  information 
from  other  sources,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  complaint. 

"(g)  Ii^jtrp.T  Proceeding. — An  injury  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  initiated  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  earliest  practicable  time  after 
receiving  an  affirmative  dumping  determina- 
tion from  the  Secretary.  The  Commission 
sh;iU  make  reasonable  effort  to  give  notice 
of  the  initiation  of  an  injury  proceeding  to 
all  known  interested  parties,  and  shall  pub- 
lish   such    notice    In    the    Federal    Register. 

"(hi  Injury  Hearing. — The  Commission 
shall  accord  an  injury  hearing  by  permitting 
any  interested  party  to  communicate  in  writ- 
ing with  the  Commission  regarding  an  in- 
Jury  proceeding.     This  communication  may 


include  such  matters  as  f.vcttial  or  legal 
argument,  factual  information  in  the  form 
of  affidavits  or  other  doctmients.  and  requests 
for  informal  conferences  or  an  oral  injury 
hearing.  The  Commission  may  call  for  an 
oral  injury  hearing  on  its  own  motion,  or 
on  the  request  of  any  interested  party.  Any 
denial  of  a  request  for  such  oral  injury  hear- 
ing shall  be  in  writing  with  reasons.  'Notice 
of  an  onil  injury  hearing,  or  denial  of  a 
recjuest  or  requests  for  one  sball  be  given  to 
all  known  interested  parties  and  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Re:;st.cr.  Notice 
of  an  oral  injury  hearing  3h.:ll  state  the 
time  and  place  o;  such  hooting,  and  refer 
to  the  Federal  Regi.ster  jniblication  of  the 
notice  of  the  initiation  of  tlie  injury  pro- 
ceeding. All  interested  parties  will  be  ac- 
corded at  an  oral  injury  heating  the  rights 
to  counsel,  t-o  present  evidence,  and  to  con- 
duct such  cross-examination  as  nviy  bo  re- 
quired for  a  full  and  fair  ditclcsure  of  the 
facts.  A  transcript  shall  be  made  of  all 
oral  injury  hearings,  and  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  their  fair  and  orderly  conduct. 
Tlae  record  in  any  injury  he.itinn;  shall  con- 
sist of  the  notice  of  initiatioo  of  the  injury 
proceeding,  the  transcript  of  feny  oral  injury 
hearing,  the  injury  determination,  and  any 
other  relevant  written  communications  or 
documents  the  Commission  chooses  to  in- 
clude on  the  request  of  an  mtere-.ted  party 
or  its  own  motion  after  having  heard  the 
parties  to  be  affected. 

"li)  Injury  Detlrmination. — The  Com- 
mission shall  obtain  sufficient  information 
to  enable  it  to  prepare  an  injliry  determina- 
tion for  each  injury  proceeding,  shall  pub- 
lish its  injury  determination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  shall  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Commission  shall 
nTake  reasonable  effort  to  3cnd  copies  to 
all  known  interested  parr  its.  Each  in- 
jury determination  shall  fully  indicate  the 
specific  data  used  by  the  Commission,  and 
its  computations  and  re:Lson|ng  in  arriving 
at  and  applying  the  conccptE  used  In  this 
title.  If,  in  a  particular  igjury  proceed- 
ing, the  disclosure  of  some  Of  the  detailed 
information  required  by  this  subsection 
would,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission, 
impede  its  obtaining  similar  Information  in 
the  future,  it  may  so  declare  in  its  injury 
determination  and  omit  th.irt  information. 
If  the  Commission  does  withhold  such  infor- 
mation, however,  it  shall  prepare  for  the 
u.^e  of  any  intcrciied  party  a  supplementary 
Etatem.ent  of  the  information  required  by  this 
subsection  v,-hich  has  been  f^u  v.-ithheld,  and 
the  reasons  for  so  withhoIdiOp.  Such  sup- 
plementary statements  shall  r.ct  be  published 
or  otherwise  be  made  public;  by  any  inter- 
ested party,  subject  to  such  salnctlons  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Commission  by  regu- 
lation, but  may  be  considered  by  a  review- 
ing court  as  If  otherwise  a  pfirt  of  the  rec- 
ord. The  Commission  shall  render  its  in- 
jury determination  within  three  months. 
iifter  receiving  an  affirmative  dumping  deter- 
mination. 

"(J)  JuDicivL  Review. — A:v,-  intorostcd  par- 
ty shall  be  entitled  to  seek  Jiidlcial  review 
in  the  United  States  Court  oj  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  of  (1)  any  negative  dump- 
ing determination,  within  tliirty  days  after 
Its  publication  in  the  Feder;il  Register,  and 
(2)  any  affirmative  dumping  determination 
and  injury  determination,  or  any  dum.ping 
finding,  within  thirty  davs  ifter  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Com^mlssion  determination 
or  dumping  finding.  Such  Judicial  review 
shall  be  on  the  records  macfi?  in  the  anti- 
dumping hearing  and  Commission  hearing, 
sh'all  be  In  accordance  with  section  10(e)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1009(e)),  and  shall  be  independent  of  that 
provided  in  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516).  Any  reviewing 
court  may.  in  its  discretion,  order  the  con- 
tinued withholding  of  appraisement  reports 


as  to  the  merchandise  in  question,  pendine 
the  outcome  of  its  appeal.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appea's 
shall  establish  rules  of  procedure  necessary 
to  effecttiate  this  subsection." 

Sec.  7.  The  section  of  the  Antidumping' 
Act,  1921,  redesignated  as  section  213  by 
section  6  of  this  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  dcteraiinin" 
what  is  the  usual  wholesale  quantitv,  tlie 
Secretary  shall  ex.iude  from  his  determina- 
tion (A)  ail  sales  at  a  quantity  discount 
which  was  not  freely  available  tu  all  pur- 
chasers at  the  time  the  sales  in  question 
were  made;  (B)  all  transactions  between 
persons  who  are  related  to  one  aiiother  in 
any  cf  the  ways  described  in  section  207; 
and  (C)  all  transactions  pursuant  to  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  for  exclusive  deaf- 
ing.  such  as.  but  not  limited  to,  an  exclusive 
distributorship  or  an  exclusive  requirements 
contract.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  any  person  to  whom 
authority  under  this  title  has  been  delegated. 

"(6)  The  term  'antidumping  proceeding' 
means  the  inquiry  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  title  to  decide  upon  an  affirmative 
or  negative  determination. 

"(7)  The  tenn  'complaint'  means  a  com- 
munication to  the  Secretary  from  any  cus- 
toms officer  or  other  person  setting  fortli 
reasons  why  an  antidumping  proceeding 
should  be  initiated  or  a  withholding  order 
entered,  along  with  such  supporting  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require  and  as  is  reasonably  available  to 
the  complainant. 

"(8)  The  term  'complainant'  means  any 
person  or  persons  outside  the  customs  serv- 
ice who  files  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary. 

"(9)  The  term  'withholding  order'  means 
the  order  entered  by  the  Secretary  pursurnt 
to  section  201(e)  autliorizing  the  withhold- 
ing of  apprai.soment  reports. 

"(10)  The  term  'dismissal  decision'  means 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  dismiss  a 
complaint  pursuant  to  section  212(b). 

"(11)  Tlie  term  'affirm.ative  dumping  do- 
termination'  means  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(d). 

"(I'J)  The  term  'negative  dumpin;^  deter- 
mination' means  a  decision  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  render  an  affirmative  dumping  deter- 
mination. 

"(13 1  The  term  'Coranalssion*  means  the 
United  States  Tarijr  Commission. 

"Hi)  Tlic  term  'injury  proccod:n[;'  means 
the  inquiry  by  the  Commission  to  decide 
upon  an  injury  determination. 

"(15)  The  term  'injury  dctermin.Ttion' 
nacms  a  determination  by  the  Commi.ssion 
pursuant  to  section  201,  "whether  such  de- 
termination is  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the 
^negative. 

"(IG)  Tlic  term  'dumping  finding'  means 
the  notice  published  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  201(d)  of  his  affirmative 
dumping  determination,  and  the  injury  de- 
termination of  the  Commission." 

Sec.  8.  Section  406  of  the  Act  cf  May  27, 
1921  (19  use.  172),  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Puerto  Rico  and"  immediately  .after  "The 
tcim  'United  States'  includes." 

Sec.  9.  The  antidumping  regulatior.s  of 
the  Trea,sin-y  Department  in  effect  on  the 
d.ate  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  are  rati- 
fied and  approved,  except  insofar  as  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a>  Stibject  to  the  provisions  cf 
subsections  (ta)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  all  merchandise  as  to  which 
no  appraisement  re;x>rt  has  been  made  on 
or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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(b) 


The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
s'lill  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  article  if— 

(1 )  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  has  made  public  a  finding  of  dump- 
ing with  respect  to  a  class  or  kind  of  mer- 
chandi.'*   which    includes   such   article,   and 

(2)  such  finding  of  dumping  is  in  effect 
with  respect  to  such  article  on  the  date  It  is 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption;  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
such  article  exported  from  the  country  of 
gxportation  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  special  dumping  duty 
applicable  to  such  article  shall  be  computed 
under  section  202(a)  of  the  Antidimiping 
Act.  1921.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(C)  If  the  question  of  dumping  witii  re- 
spect to  any  class  or  kind  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise has  been  raised  by  or  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  either  such  question  is  pending  on 
such  date  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate,  or  the  question  of  injury 
by  reason  of  the  importation  of  such  mer- 
chandise into  the  United  States  is  pending 
on  such  date  before  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  then  in  applying  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921.  as  amended  by  this  Act — 

( 1 )  if  such  question  of  dumping  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  on  such  date,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  make  his 
affirmative  or  negative  dumping  determina- 
tion at  tlie  earliest  practicable  time,  but  in 
no  event  more  than  six  months  after  such 
date,  oi 

(2)  If  such  question  of  injury  is  pending 
before  the  United  .States  Tariff  Commission 
on  such  d.ate.  the  Commission  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  having  received  the  affirmative  dcter- 
minc.tibn  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  on  such  date. 

Mtj  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Indiana  I  Mr.  H.\rtke]  and  many 
others  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  sorely  needed  amend- 
ment to  the  Antidumping  Act. 

Senator  H.^PTKE  and  I.  together  with 
25  of  our  Senate  colleagues,  were  cospon- 
sors  in  the  1st  session  of  the  88tli  Con- 
gress of  S.  1318,  which  souaht  to  provide 
essential  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  act.  Subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  bill,  which  focused  exclu- 
sively on  the  Treasui-y  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  "dumpinci"  investigations, 
an  increasing  number  of  Tariff  Commis- 
sion decisions  created  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  interpretation  of  the  basic 
'injury"  concepts.  Thus,  a  more  com- 
prehensive version  of  our  proposal  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1964  in  order  to  add  statutory 
standards  for  the  Tariff  Comruission 
based  'on  analogies  to  our  domestic  un- 
fair trade  laws  and  their  interpretation 
by  the  courts. 

A  fair,  effective  antidumping  act  is 
urgently  needed.  An  cver-prcscnt  threat 
of  injury  from  unfair  dumping  of  for- 
eign surplus  products  in  our  domestic 
markets  hancs  over  the  heads  of  count- 
less American  industries  and  thousands 
of  American  workers.  Many  American 
companies  have  already  suffered  severe 
damage  from  this  foreign  dumping. 
Profits  have  been  cut,  jobs  lost,  and  our 
balance-of-payments  position  harmed. 
The  steel  industry  in  my  own  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  has  been  partic- 
ularly affected. 


For  these  reasons,  I  have  joined  today 
as  principal  cosponsor  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Hartke]  in  introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  Antidtimping  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion would  stop  foreign  suppliers  from 
dumping  their  surplus  products  into  our 
markets  at  prices  below  those  they 
charge  in  their  ov^•n  home  markets. 

Our  Antidumpting  Act  is  not  designed 
to  prevent  foreign  manufacturers  from 
selling  in  the  United  States  at  prices  be- 
low those  charged  by  dDmestic  producers.. 
Manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
never  feared  legitimate  competition. 
Tlie  act  does  seek  to  curb,  however,  in- 
jury to  U.S.  industry  from  a  foreign  sup- 
plier dumping  his  product  into  this  mar- 
ket at  a  price  below  what  he  charges  in 
his  own  home  market.  Whereas  many 
oversea  nations  would  not  dump  their 
products  into  markets  of  their  neighbor- 
ing countries  for  fear  of  ruining  those 
markets,  the  distant  United  States,  with 
relatively  few  import  restrictions  and 
w'ell-developed  markets,  is  often  con- 
sidered a  lucrative  target. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  backbone  of  our  economic  strength 
as  a  Nation  is  our  vigorous  free  enter- 
prise system.  Industries  large  and 
small,  that  ask  only  a  chance  to  compete 
fairly,  operate  under  the  time-honored 
principles  of  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
fair  play.  The  artificially  lo'»v  pricing 
which  characterizes  dumping  clearly 
makes  it  an  unfair  trade  practice  and  I 
share  the  view  that,  in  establishing 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  the  Tariflf 
Commission,  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
draw  upon  the  principles  evolved  by  the 
courts  under  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws. 
The  foreign  supplier  selling  in  the  United 
States  is.  therefore,  asked  no  more  than 
to  comply  with  the  same  type  of  ground 
rules  to  which  U.S.  domestic  industries 
themselves  are  subject. 

The  dispassionate,  down-to-business 
approach  of  this  bill,  aimed  at  clearing 
up  existing  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
the  administration  of  this  basically 
sound  act.  should  appeal  to  fair-minded 
men.  It  repiesents  a  careful  effort  to 
clarify  standards,  tighten  loopholes,  pro- 
Vide  fairer,  more  effective  procedures  for 
the  administration  of  the  act.  while  also 
recently  revised  antidumping  regulations 
that  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  U.S. 
Antidumpiiig  Act  as  it  would  be 
amended.  In  addition  to  incorporating 
a  large  number  of  provisions  contained 
in  S.  1318  and  last  year's  House  bill,  as 
well  as  deleting  some  others,  this  bill  im- 
proves upon  last  year's  House  bill  in  sev- 
eral significant  areas.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  characterize  one  as  more  im- 
portant than  another.  In  truth,  each 
provision,  designed  to  alleviate  particu- 
lar shortcomings  experienced  by  one  or 
more  industries,  may  be  of  vital  interest 
and  concern  to  many  today  as  well  as  in 
the  future.  These  modifications,  how- 
ever, do  deserve  special  mention. 

First.  Great  confusion  has  resulted 
from  the  inability  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sioners to  agree  on  basic  concepts  such 
as  what  constitutes  "industry,"  "injury." 
or  the  "hkelihood  of  injury."  Using  anti- 
trust analogies,  our  bill  would  spell  out 
guidelines  for  determining  the  scope  of 


the  domestic  industry  affected  by  the 
dumping  complained  of,  the  competitive 
market  area,  and  what  products  wotUd 
be  considered  competitive  and,  therefore, 
logically  involved  in  the  investigation. 
Using  these  definitions,  the  bill  sets  forth 
various  tests  for  determining  v.-hether 
material  injury,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  GATT.  exists  or  is  likely 
to  exist.  Such  an  injury  finding  would 
result  if  dumped  imports  capture  5  per- 
cent of  total  (domestic  sales,  or  are  a  con- 
tributing cause  of:  First,  a  price  decline 
affecting  50  percent  of  domestic  sales; 
second,  a  5-perccnt  decline  of  labor;  or 
third,  any  anticompetitive  effects. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
juiT  tests  require  a  causal  comiection  be- 
tween the  unfair  trade  practice  of  dump- 
ing and  the  resulting  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry.  These  provisions  should  re- 
store some  certainty  into  an  area  of  the 
act  in  which  neither  the  domestic  nor 
importing  commvmities  are  able  to  make 
a  reasonable  estimate  as  to  what  stand- 
ards will  govern  the  next  case.  Con- 
gress, when  it  transferred  the  "injury" 
determination  in  antidumping  cases  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  1954,  did  not  set  up  any  criteria  for 
the  Commission  to  follow.  The  Commis- 
sion, of  course,  has  been  given  guidelines 
for  its  "injury"  determinations  under 
the  "escape  clause  '  in  trade  agreements 
legislation,  including  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  Although  the  Commis- 
sion has  on  occasion  borrowed  from  the 
"escape  clause"  standards,  it  is  absolutely 
clear  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
separate  and  distinct  Antidumping  Act 
which  deals  with  an  entirely  different 
cause  of  injury — dumping,  as  opposed  to 
the  increase  of  imports  restating  from 
trade  agreement  concessions. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  Tariff 
Commission's  extended  "trial  period" 
since  1954  has  shown  that  where  the 
members  of  a  six-man  Commission  are 
often  irrevocably  divided  on  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  act.  the  result  becomes 
chaos  and  confusion  for  the  business 
commiinity.  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  provide  some  statutory 
standards — as  it  often  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  "escape  clause"  in  trade 
agreements  legislation — and  thereby  re- 
store some  order  and  meaning  to  the 
determination  of  "injury"  under  the 
antidumping  law. 

Second.  Another  important  area  on 
which  our  bill  focuses  is  the  problem 
that  Treasury,  as  well  as  domestic  in- 
dustry, has  in  trj'ing  to  determine  the 
actual  pricing  practices  of  producers  in 
a  foroign  market.  Obviously.  Treasury 
does  not  have  the  same  power  over  for- 
eign suppliers  as  that  which  it  can  exer- 
cise over  domestic  producers.  Under  the 
circumstances.  Treasury  often  is  left  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  claims  of  for- 
eign suppliers  as  to  the  existence  of  con- 
ditione,  practices,  and  poUcies  which  are 
not  easily  verifiable  and  which  are  used 
to  exjplain  away  the  existence  of  anv 
margin  of  dumping  found  to  exist. 
Thus',  it  is  proposed  that  published  or 
list  prices  shall  apply  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  sales  at  a  different  price.  Also, 
in    determining    the    usual    wholesale 
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quantities  as  required  by  the  act,  Treas- 
ury would  exclude  sales  at  quantity  dis- 
counts not  freely  available  to  all  pui-- 
chasers,  as  well  as  transactions  between 
related  purchasers  or  involving  exclu- 
sive dealing  arrangements.  Fui'ther- 
more.  allowances  for  differences' in  quan- 
tity  discounts  or  circumstances  of  sale 
on  sales  to  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreigner's  home  market 
sales,  would  be  limited  to  differences  in 
costs  involved  which  were  actually  taken 
into  account  by  the  seller  in  setting  his 
price.  These  provisions  would  curtail 
a  number  of  opportunities  nov,-  avail- 
able for  circumventing  the  act. 

Third.  Similarly,  because  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  great  depend- 
ence in  a  dumping  investigation  upon 
information  voluntarily  supplied  by  im- 
porters, foreign  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, if  they  should  refuse  to  make 
data  available  to  Treasury,  the  admin- 
istration and  objectives  of  the  act  may 
be  wholly  frustrated.  Under  S.  1318  and 
the  House  bill  of  1964,  a  refusal  to  file 
information  requested  and  not  available 
from  other  sources  could  be  made  the 
basis  for  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
dumping  which  would  automatically 
send  the  case  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  determine  whether  the  dumping 
caused  injury.  Our  bill,  however,  would 
accommodate  anticipated  objections  and 
merely  resolve  all  doubts  relating  to  the 
requested  information  against  the  per- 
son refusing  to  furnish  it.  This  would 
remove  the  severity  of  the  earlier  pro- 
posals and  give  Treasury  flexibility  to 
determine  the  margin  of  dumping  on 
the  basis  of  other  available  information. 

Fourth.  Recognizing  the  importer's 
desire  to  have  the  chance  to  discontinue 
a  diunping  investigation  by  prompt  cur- 
tailment of  his  dumping  practices,  the 
Treasury  Department  included  such  a 
provision  in  its  revised  regulations  whuch 
went  into  effect  in  January  of  this  year. 
The  previous  bills  did  not  deal  with  this 
subject.  Our  bill,  however,  would  ratify 
this  regulation  but  adds  the  requirement 
that  firm  assurances  be  given  by  the  ex- 
porter that  dumping  would  not  be  re- 
sumed and  that  the  application  of  the 
regulation  be  limited  to  cases  involving 
insignificant  quantities  of  dtunped  im- 
ports. This  latter  requirement  is  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  a  dump-and-run  situ- 
ation, in  which  large  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent products  could  otherwise  be 
dumped  sporadically  since  each  different 
product  would  be  considered  a  new  case, 
rather  than  a  continuation  of  a  previ- 
ous dumping  practice.  Dumping  could 
also  occur  as  a  one-shot  proposition; 
for  example,  this  could  take  place  in 
government  contract  bidding  on  a  prod- 
uct to  be  made  to  specifications. 

Finally,  in  concluding  this  review  of 
the  principal  modifications  contained  in 
our  bill,  I  believe  it  is  significant  to  point 
out  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  would 
ratify  all  of  Treasury's  recently  revised 
antidumping  regulations  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  act  as  it  would  be 
amended.  Several  significant  conces- 
sions which  were  made  by  Treasury  to 
the  importing  community  will,  in  effect, 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  newly 
modified  legislation.    I  am  referring  par- 


ticularly to  the  revisions  )»hich  would  re- 
quire more  detailed  complaints,  more 
specific  notices  of  investigations,  elimi- 
nation in  large  part  of  the  retroactive 
application  of  dumping  duties,  and  the 
recognition  by  Treasury  of  a  warranty 
by  foreign  exporters  to  reimburse  U.S. 
importers  for  dumping  dULies  on  certain 
shipments. 

These  latter  provLsions  have  removed 
the  basis  for  a  number  of  the  most 
strenuous  objections  by  the  importing 
community  to  the  administration  of  the 
Antidumping  Act.  Ratifying  these  pro- 
visions in  the  1965  amendment  provides 
an  excellent  example  of  the  riood  faith 
and  the  constructive  approach  with 
which  this  bill  has  been  drawn.  It  aims 
to  do  the  job  that  is  nccessai-y  if  we 
want  a  fair,  effective  Antidumping  Act. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Pra.-ident,  my  bill 
would  in  no  way  prevent  foreign  manu- 
facturers from  selling  in  the  United 
States  at  competitive  prices.  Nor  would 
it  alter  the  basic  philo-sophy  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  would,  how- 
ever, curb  international  price  discrimi- 
nation against  American  manufacturers 
and  workers  in  our  home  markets. 

Drawing  upon  principles  evolved  by 
the  courts  under  U.S.  ant<itrust  lav.s.  my 
amendment  would  a.<;k  foreit;n  suppliers 
selling  in  the  United  States  to  comply 
with  the  same  type  of  'ground  rules  that 
guide  U.S.  domestic  indu.strics.  The  un- 
fair double  standard  where  our  com- 
panies are  bound  to  oboj.'  certain  laws 
that  do  not  apply  to  foreign  suppliers 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  great  majority  of  cur  industries 
ask  only  the  opportunity  to  compete 
fairly.  They  cannot  do  this  v.hen  con- 
fronted with  the  artificially  low  pricing 
which   characterizes   dunipina. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  tighten- 
ing of  the  Antidumping  Act,  and  am 
urging  prompt  consideration  of  this 
amendment  which  would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  effort  t-o 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  m.crits 
strong  biparti.'=an  support  now,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  am  pleaded  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeacrue  from  Inaiana  in 
sponsoring  this  bill. 


DU  PONT  TAX  rAVORinSM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Prc-^idont,  the  Finance 
Committee  held  hearincra  on  March  17 
and  24  of  this  year  on  the  tax  aspects  of 
the  divestiture  of  General  Motors,  com- 
mon stock  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  dc  Nemours  ?c 

Co.  and  Christiana  Securities  Co.  This 
divestiture  has  now  beK:n  completed. 
There  is,  of  course,  .some  stock  yet  to  be 
disposed  by  certain  irjdividuals  and 
entities  named  in  the  court  order. 

The  divestiture  operation,  v.-hich  for 
the  most  part  proceeded  in  an  orderly 
manner  under  the  terms  of  the  special 
relief  bill  approved  by  tfce  Congress  In 
1962,  was  marred  by  a  last-minute 
change  in  a  Treasury  ruling.  This 
change,  negotiated  and  issued  in  secrecy, 
and  contrary  to  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress,  resulted  in  a  lo-ss  of  revenue, 
by  the  Treasirry's  own  admission,  in  the 
amount  of  some  $56  million. 

In  my  view,  the  change  in  rulings  was 
an  unfortunate  instance  of  secret   tax 


favoritism.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
now  be  done  about  it.  The  horse  is  out 
of  the  barn,  so  to  speak.  Perhaps  v.e  car. 
profit  by  this  mistake.  One  clear  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  this  episode  is  that 
major  Treasury  tax  rulings  ought  to  be 
in  the  public  domain. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  to 
require  the  prorr.pt  publication  of  all 
rulinr-s  issued  by  the  Treasm-y  Depart- 
ment wliere  revenues  vill  be  affected  in 
the  amount  of  $100,000  or  more  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

We  have  vciy  properly  safeguarded 
tlic  taxpaytr's  private  bu.^ine?s  by  treat- 
ing in  a  confidential  manner  the  infer- 
rnation  contained  in  tax  returns.  Bur 
the  Treasury  Department  has  carried 
this,  in  some  instances,  to  extremes,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  for  its  own 
mysterious  reasons,  seems  to  feel  that 
rulings  which  affect  publicly  held  cor- 
porations, and  which  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  perhaps  millions  of  stock- 
holders as  v,-ell  as  the  general  taxpayine 
public  should  also  have  the  veil  of  secrecy 
drawn  around  them. 

This  is  unhealthy,  and  I  want  to  see 
this  situation  drastically  altered.  There 
is  already  too  much  hanky-panky  involv- 
ing corporate  insiders.  The  Federal 
G:)vevnment  ought  not  to  aid  and  abet 
in  the  many  maneuvers  of  insiders 
acainst  the  general  public  and  even 
often  against  their  own  stockholders. 

I  do  not  want  to  review  the  Du  Pont- 
GM  case  in  detail,  but  the  part  of  thL^ 
transaction  involving  the  Christiana 
Corp.  so  well  illustrates  the  need  for  the 
bul  I  have  introduced  that  a  partial  re- 
view seems  in  order. 

Briolly,  here  is  wiiat  happened  in  the 
Du  Pont  case. 

First,  the  Congress  in  1962  enacted  a 
relief  bill  to  reduce  the  taxes  of  Du  Pont 
and  Christiana  stockholders  in  the  even: 
the  Federal  court  in  Chicago  ordered  a 
passthrough  type  or  divestiture  of  GM 
stock.     Subserjuently,   the  court   did  so. 

Second,  in  pa.ssing  the  Du  Pont  bill,  it 
V.  a;;  tiie  clear  understanding  of  Uie  Con- 
gress that,  hi  the  event  of  a  required 
distribution  of  GM  stock  by  Christiana, 
there  would  be  a  pro  rata  distribution. 
The  Internal  Revenue  letter  rulings 
issued  Du  Pont  and  Christiana  in  1962,  at 
their  request,  verj'  properly  specified  that 
any  distributions  under  the  relief  bill 
must  be  pro  rata. 

Third,  under  the  1962  rulings,  Du  Pon: 
made  three  di::tributions  as  follows: 
July  1962,  23  million  GM  shares;  Jan- 
uary 1964, 17  million  GM  shares,  January 
1963,  23  million  GM  shares. 

Christiana  also  made  two  pro  rata  dis- 
tiibuLions  una.  r  its  10C2  rulint?  as  fol- 
lows: November  1962,  4.4  million  GM 
shares;  January  1061,  4.4  miliion  GM 
siiarco. 

With  the  continuing  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  GM  stock,  there  was  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  tax  liability  of  members 
of  the  Du  Pont  family  and  others  to 
wii::m  GM  sto:!:  was  distributed,  even 
under  the  generous  terms  of  the  relief 
bill.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
Christiana  stockholders  whose  stock  was 
acquired  at  a  low  price.  Christiana 
officials  requested  that  the  rulings  be 
changed  to  allow  a  non-pro-rata  distri- 
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bution.  If  permitted,  such  a  change 
would  allow  a  very  large  reduction  in  the 
overall  tax  consequences  to  Christiana 
i'-.dividual  stockholders  of  Christiana's 
third  and  final  distribution  of  some  8.4 
niillion  shares  of  GM  stock.  The  desired 
'■eduction  in  tax  liabilities  would  be 
brought  about  by  funneling  more  GM 
ihares  into  tax-exempt  organizations, 
inany  of  them  responsive  to  members  of 
t'tie  Du  Pont  family.  This  would,  of 
course,  have  two  very  tangible  results: 

(a)  A  smaller  niunber  of  GM  shares 
would  be  distributed  to  individual  Chris- 
tiana stockholders,  thus  relieving  them 
of  much  of  the  tax  burden  of  the  entire 
transaction. 

(b)  Christiana  .shares  turned  in  to  the 
company  on  the  exchange  v.ould  be  re- 
tired, thus  making  each  outstanding 
share  of  Christiana  stock  more  valuable 
v.ithout  immediate  tax  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  stock. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  former 
General  Counsel  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, was  called  in  as  a  consultant 
to  negotiate  the  arrangement. 

Fifth.  The  Treasury  then  modified  its 
rulings  in  December  1964,  to  allow  some 
nou  pro  rata  distribution  by  Christiana, 
the  amount  depending  on  the  price  of 
GM  stock  at  the  time  of  Du  Font's  third 
and  final  distribution. 

Now,  the  ruhng  given  Christiana  in 
1964  was  an  absolute  reversal  of  the  1962 
ruling  in  essence  and  effect,  although  in 
fonn  it  was  a  somewhat  dressed  up, 
bogus  modification.  Its  result,  as  Secre- 
tary Dillon  has  correctly  stated,  was  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  in  the 
amount  of  $56  million.  The  change  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  a  fair  and 
firm  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Mr.  Mortimer  Caplin,  who  had  issued  the 
1962  ruling  and  who  had  withstood  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  in  issuing  it,  had 
left  the  Trcasuiy  and  had  been  tempo- 
rarily replaced  by  an  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. In  this  interim  period  the  ruling 
was  changed. 

The  reasons  given  by  fonner  Secretary 
Dillon  for  changing  the  1962  ruling  ai-e 
so  flimsy,  his  reasoning  so  specious,  his 
conduct  so  strange  and  at  such  variance 
with  announced  regular  procedure,  and 
the  results  such  a  blatant  handout  of 
public  money  to  a  very  few  people  who 
do  not  need  it,  that  I  believe  if  he  and 
other  ofHcials  had  known  that  this  secret 
new  ruling  was  to  be  made  public,  im- 
mediately upon  is.suance,  then  that  rul- 
ing would  not  have  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
glare  of  publicity  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  rectitude  of  public  officials  and 
to  keep  uppermost  in  their  minds  the 
public  good,  rather  th.an  private  gain  for 
a  few. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  followed  this 
ca.se  closely,  let  me  illustrate  the  lack  of 
logic  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Congress  passed  a  private  relief 
bill  for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  or  stockhold- 
ers. The  language  of  the  bill  was  neces- 
sarily loose  because  the  situation  from 
which  relief  was  being  grantt^d  had  not 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  law  oc- 
curred. If  I  may  say  so,  this  is  not  a 
proper  way  to  legislate,  but  I  have  said 


this  so  many  times  that  a  repetition  is 
useless. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  was  crystal 
clear.  And  that  intent  was  understood 
by  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Du  Fonts. 
What  the  bill  did,  briefly,  was  to  allow 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  distribute  GM  stock 
to  its  own  shareholders  in  the  form  of  a 
special  dividend,  but  with  the  tax  greatly 
reduced.  The  bill  went  one  step  further 
and  provided  that  if  Christiana  decided 
to  pass  on  to  its  shareholders  the  GM 
stock  it  received  from  Du  Pont  the  same 
light  tax  treatment  would  apply. 

Now,  the  basic  question  a'oout  these 
Treasury  mlings  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  those  sponsoring 
and  supiwrting  the  bill,  contemplated 
that  Du  Pont  and  Christiana,  if  they 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  the  generous 
teims  of  the  relief  bill,  would  be  allowed 
to  use  the  relief  bill  for  part  of  the  trans- 
action, and,  if  they  found  some  existing 
law  which  would  allow  them  to  cut  a 
corner  here  and  there,  to  use  both  their 
private  bill  and  existing  general  law. 

Commissioner  Caplin  decided  that  the 
Congress  intended  that  the  terms  of  the 
relief  bill  be  followed,  if  the  court  per- 
mitted, and  that  the  Du  Pont  interests 
could  not  maneuver  to  suit  themselves 
by  using  the  relief  bill  in  part  and  exist- 
ing general  law  in  part. 

The  specific  point  involved  in  the  iiil- 
ings  in  1962  was  v.hether  Du  Pont  and 
Christiana  could  make  special  exchange 
offers  so  as  to  funnel  much  of  the  GM 
stock  through  tax-free  transactions,  aiid 
still  have  no  shareholder  receiving  GM 
stock  pay  more  than  the  light,  modified 
capital  gains  tax  imposed  by  the  relief 
bill. 

It  was  decided  that  the  terms  of  the 
bill  must  be  followed  altogether,  if  at  all, 
and  the  1962  ruling  letters  for  Du  Pont 
and  Christiana  specified  that  there  would 
be  no  special  exchange  offers — in  other 
words,  distributions  of  stock  must  be  on 
a  pro  rata  basis.  Du  Pont  accepted  the 
ruling,  as  did  Christiana,  although 
Christiana  noted  its  right  to  raise  the 
question  later.  Any  taxpayer,  of  course, 
has  this  right,  noted  or  not. 

Anotlier  condition  was  laid  down  to 
the  effect  that  Christiana  could  not  be 
merged  into  Du  Pont  in  order  to  reduce 
the  revenue  to  be  realized. 

The  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the 
Du  Pont  private  relief  bill  understood 
the  situation.  Their  understanding  is 
clearly  shown  by  their  citing  of  various 
revenue  figures — revenue  which  could 
only  be  realized  if  the  divestiture  fol- 
lowed the  lines  laid  down  in  the  1962 
rulings. 

When  the  bill  v.  as  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  when 
it  was  passed  by  the  House,  General  Mo- 
tors common  stock  was  selling  at  about 
S;45  per  share.  Various  Members  of  the 
House  stated  their  understanding  of  the 
revenue  which  v.ould  be  raised  by  the 
bill.  Among  these  were  Congressmen 
MitLS,  Byrnes,  Knox,  and  Baker.  All 
are  or  were  tax  specialists.  They  used  a 
revenue  estimate  of  $350  million.  As- 
suming knowledge  and  not  ignorance, 
they  must  have  known  that  revenue  in 
that  amount  could  be  realized  only  if 
Christiana  was  not  merged  into  Du  Pont, 
and  only  if  there  was  a  pro  rata  distri- 


bution of  GM  stbck  under  the  terms  of 
the  relief  bill. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
in  the  fall  of  W61,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  used  the  same  rev- 
enue estimate,  although  he  noted  that 
GM  stock  had  g^ne  up  to  about  $48  and 
that  more  revenue  would  result  at  that 
price.  He  also  Went  further  and  broke 
down  the  revenue  estimates  to  show  just 
what  would  be  received  as  a  result  of  the 
Du  Pont  portion  of  the  operation  and 
v.hat  would  come  from  Christiana's  dis- 
tribution to  its  stockholders.  The  figures 
he  used  were,  o(  course,  based  on  Chris- 
tiana not  being  merged  with  Du  Pont 
and  on  a  pro  r^ta  distribution  being  fol- 
lowed throughout — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  107,  part  16,  page  21026. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself  the 
bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate  im- 
mediatels',  as  its  sponsors  had  hoped.  It 
went  over  until  the  following  January. 

The  price  of  GM  stock  kept  climbing. 
By  January  1962,  when  the  Senate 
finally  passed  the  relief  bill,  GM  stock 
was  selling  at  about  $55.  and  on  that 
basis  the  estimate  of  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  teiTns  of  the  relief  bill  has 
increased  to  some  $470  million. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  under- 
stood these  facts  in  Januai-y  1962,  as  the 
record  shows.  They  understood  that  GM 
stock  was  selling  at  S55  and  that  if  the 
terms  of  the  relief  bill  were  followed,  in- 
cluding pro  rata  distributions  through- 
out, some  $470  million  would  be  realized 
in  revenues. 

Hear  the  words  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1962-63,  as  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

VOLVME     107.    PART     15,    P.^CES    20319-20323 

'•Mr.  Mn.LS.  The  stockholderB  will  over  this 
period  of  3  years,  within  which  the  divesti- 
ture will  have  to  occur,  will  pay  a  capital 
gains  on  the  stock  received  iu  the  amount  of 
approxin-iately  $350  million. 

"Mr.  Byrnes.  Tax  revenues  from  divesti- 
ture if  H.R.  8847  is  enacted  would  amount  to 
S350  million." 

'•Mr.  Knox.  In  helping  these  people  we  will 
not  cause  the  Trepjsury  to  suffer  any  revenue 
loss.  Tlie  Treasury  would  take  in  about  $350 
million  under  the  bill  ngamst  about  $330 
nailllon  under  a  possible  three-pronged  flexi- 
ble program  of  divestiture. 

"Mr.  Baker.  The  Treasury  will  receive  ap- 
proximately S350  million  in  revenue  as  the 
result  of  this  legislation." 

VOITJME     107.    P.\RT  16.    P.^GES     21026-210SS 

"Mr.  Byrd.  If  the  court  orders  Christiani 
to  distribute  its  stock  to  its  shareholders^ 
the  revenue  will  be  increased  by  $136  mil- 
lion. 

•  Mr.  WiLi-lAMs  cf  Delaware.  As  defined  in 
the  bill  it  would  bring  $350  million  revenue. 

"The  revenue  estimate  which  was  supplied 
is  that,  if  enacted,  this  bill  would  bring  in 
about  $350  million.  Broken  down,  it 
amounts  t-o  S64  million  from  the  Christiana 
Corp. — which,  by  the  way.  is  $61  or  $62  mil- 
lion over  and  above  what  it  would  pay  un- 
der existing  law;  $136  million  which  would 
be  paid  by  the  Christiana  stockholders  if  dis- 
tributed under  a  court  order:  and  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  Du  Pont  stockholders  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  capital  gains  tax  which  will  be 
levied  against  the  individual  stockholders  on 
distribution.    That  is  a  total  of  $350  mUlion. 

"Therefore  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  this  bill  would  provide  S350  million 
of  revenue." 
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"Mr.  Gore.  With  respect  to  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  supports,  we  find 
the  statement: 

"  'A  distribution  under  H.R.  8847  would 
yield  tax  revenues  of  abcut  $350  million.' 

"I^Ir.  DouGL.^s.  If  Christiana  distributes  its 
portion  of  General  Motors  stock  to  its  stock- 
holders, the  stockholders  will  pay  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  difference  between  the  origi- 
nal cost  and  the  present  value,  or  will  pay 
roughly  25  percent  on  a  capital  gain  of  $46.50. 
cr,  roughly,  $11.50  a  share.  (These  figures 
Clearly  envision  a  pro  rata  distribxition.)  " 

VOLVME    103,    P.^r.T    1,    P.\GES    179-200 

'■Mr.  Byrd.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court 
orders  Christiana  to  distribute  its  stock  to 
Its  shareholders,  the  revenue  will  be  increased 
by  $136  million,  so  that  the  total  will  be  i36D 
million." 

"Mr.  Byrd.  If  the  bill  in  the  form  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  recommends  is 
parsed,  it  will  bring  into  tiie  Treasury  $450 
miiUon  of  new  t.-;xts.  " 

••Mr.  Kerr.  The  fact  is,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is,  that  if  the 
bill  is  enacted,  tlie  Federal  Government  will 
receive  in  the  neighborhood  oi  $450  million 
Ci  additional  tuxes  in  3  years. 

•'Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  no  advantage  in  the 
passthrough. 

"Mr.  DouGL.'vs.  There  certainly  is. 

■•Mr.  Kerr.  Not  a  bit.  beca'iise  if  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  fails  In  its  efforts  to  se- 
cure an  order  from  the  court  requiring  the 
sale  by  Christiana  of  its  General  Motors 
stock,  under  the  bill  that  stock  wciild  be 
p.r.sed  throvigh  to  the  Christiana  stockhold- 
ers; whereupon  they  wouid  have  to  pay  the 
same  identical  capital  gains  tax  that  Chris- 
tiana would  have  to  pay  if  the  court  ordered 
Christiana  to  sell  the  stock,  which  is'fwhat 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  seeking. 

"Mr.  Kerr.  If  the  court  dees  r.ot  order  a 
passthrough.  or  permits  it.  but  orders  the 
sale  by  Christiana  of  tliis  stock,  the  same  tax 
will  be  paid  by  Christiana  that  would  be  paid 
under  the  circumstances  referred  to  by  the 
Sen.\tor  from  Illinois. 

"Mr.  \ViLLi.\MS  of  Delaware.  The  estimated 
revenue  under  the  bill  as  reported  last 
September  was  S350  million.  That  was  dtie 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  $45  price  on 
General  Motors  stock.  Si.ice  the  bill  was  re- 
ported the  price  of  Gene-al  Motors  stcck  has 
advanced  from  $45  to  S55  a  share,  and  for 
that  reason  we  are  using  an  estimate  of  an 
additional  SlOO  million  revenue  that  would 
accrue. 

•■Mr.  V.'iLLi.'.Ms  of  Delaware,  I  said  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  not  taken  Into 
consideration  that  under  the  bill  if  the  dis- 
tribution is  made,  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional $150  million  collected  from  the  respec- 
tive stockholders  of  Christiana. 

"Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  The  di.Ter- 
ence  in  the  revenue  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  and  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  I  opposed  at  the  last  Congress  is 
that  that  bill  v.-ould  have  provided  onl-y  about 
S60  million  revenue  whereas  this  bill  would 
provide  abcut   $170  million." 

VOLL'ME    108.    P.ART    1.    P.«GE    3G7 

•'Mr.  McC.ARTHT.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Treasury  would  coliect  approximately  $150 
million  of  revenue  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

"If  the  bill  is  not  enacted,  Du  Pont  will  be 
moved  to  resort  to  certain  procedures  and 
practices  whic'n  may  not  be  sound.  They 
might  have  the  effect  of  distorting  the  oper- 
ations of  the  two  corporations  and  of  dis- 
torting the  investment  portfolios  or  holdings 
of  many  persons  and  corporations,  and  of 
affecting  some  institutional  purchasers  who 
are  large  holders  of  General  Motors  stock." 

•VOLVME    108,    PART    1.    PAGES    449—466 

"Mr.  Gore  (continuing  to  read  from  Mr. 
Grctne-valt's  testimony)  : 

"  'A  distribution  under  H.R.  8847  would 
i'leid  tax  revenues  of  about  $350  million." 


"Who  would  pay  the  taxes  tnidor  II. R. 
8847? 

'•Mr.  Kefauver.  I  know  tbo  Senator  has 
discussed  this  point,  but  I  will  appreciate  It 
if  he  would  outline  it  again. 

••Mr.  Gore.  H.R  8847  contemplates  a  pass- 
throtigh  and  provides  the  guidelines  and  the 
tax  consequences  of  a  passthrough  under 
w^hich  the  taxes  would  be  p:'.id  not  by  the 
D-a  Pont  Co.  but  by  the  .stookholdcrs,  and 
m.::st  of  it  by  tlie  iiulivicUial  stockholders  of 
Dti  Pont  and  Ciiristiana. 

•'Mr.  Smathers.  Ti^.e  most  Io[;ical  way  to 
accomplisli  the  divestiture  woufd  be  to  dis- 
tribute the  shares  of  Gtncriil  Motors  com- 
mon stock  which  the  Du  Poiit  Co.  owns  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  to  Du  Pout's  more  than  210.000 
common  stockholders. 

•The  Treastiry  at  the  same  time  will  recei\  e 
substanti.il  revenue  from  distribution  of 
thece  General  Motors  shares  to  the  Du  Pont 
stjcklioldcrs.  On  the  basis  ci  current  mar- 
ket, valuo  of  about  $55  per  ^hare  for  General 
Motors,  fewer  than  one-ihircl  of  tlie  Du  Pont 
stockholders  will  be  subject  i©  taxes,  approxi- 
mating S470  million  at  the  time  of  distribu- 
tion— $470  million  will  go  injto  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  1 

"Tliere  has  been  much  iiscusslon  with 
rccpect  to  the  Christiana  3eciu-iiics  Corp., 
the  largc;t  corporate  sharcliojder  of  Du  Pont 
owning  about  one-third  of;  the  outstand- 
ing stock.  This  company  Is  comprised  of 
some  7.000  stockho'.d;rs.  If  the  pro  rata 
distrHstrtion  is  made  by  t;ie  Du  Pont  Co.. 
Cnristiana  will  receive  ab^ut  20  million 
shares  of  General  Motors  stojck.  Some  1.800 
stockholders  of  this  ccmpanj},  many  of  them 
members  of  the  Du  Pont  fainily  and  others 
with  substantial  long-term  foldings  will  be 
subject  to  a  greater  tax  tliaii  would  be  paid 
by  them  if  the  divestiture  is  carried  out  un- 
der existing  law. 

"If  the  court, directs  Christ'-ana  to  distrib- 
ute some  or  all  of  tliis  stoci<  to  its  individual 
shareholders,  they  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  individual  investor  in 
Du  Pont." 


.■idua: 


VOLL'ME    103, 
"Mr.  BZNNLTT. 

committee  that  . 


PART    1,    PACJES    70.3-729 

Mr.  Grecnc^alt  advised  the 
f   H.R.   8347  is  not  enacted. 


the  Du  Pont  Co.  will  use  otiier  methods  than 
a  pro  rata  distribution.  «    »   • 

"Inste-Td,  I  repeat,  we  haw  a  question  of 
simple  justice.  I  believe  tha  fairest  method 
of  diverstiturc  would  be  a  ppo  rata  distribu- 
tion to  Du  Pont  stcckiiolcleri:. 

"But  whether  Christiai.a  distributes  the 
stcc'iC  or  sells  it,  the  revenue  to  the  Trea.sury 
Will  be  abotu  tiie  same. 

"Mr.  Kerr.  If  they  passed  through  to  the 
individual  stockholder,  tlie  stockholders 
wouid  have  to  pa^  a  capital  gains  tax.  would 
they  not? 

"M'.  DouGLA.s.  Under  the  bill  they  would 
pay  a  mcdified  tax. 

"Mr.  Kerr.  They  wculd  pay  a  capital  gains 
tr:x  in  the  sr  me  identic, il  amount. 

"Mr.  DofGLAs.  No;  not  in  tiie  same  identi- 
cal amount. 

"Mr.  Kerr.  In  the  ."^nme  identical  amount 
that  Christiana  would  p  f  if  Christiana 
should  sell  under  a  court  order. 

"Madam  President.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  the  other  day — nnmciy.  that  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  the  TTcacury  Depart- 
ment will  receive  approximaOely  S430  million 
in  trx:s  within  3  years. 

"Mr.  Williams.  Under  this  bill  the  Govern- 
ment would  collect  $170  million  in  taxes." 

Logically  enough,  the  position  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  I9G2  was  that 
pro  rata  distribution  \va.s  clearly  indi- 
cated by  these  revenue  estimates.  Now, 
in  1965,  believe  it  or  not,  the  Treasury, 
in  eflfect,  took  the  strange  position  that, 
since  $470  million  was  the  hiphest  rev- 
enue figure  mentioned  in  debate,  the 
Du  Fonts  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  they 


p!ca::cd  once  that  amount  of  revenue 
v.as  apsured.  This  is  prcc  sely  the  deal 
that  Robert  Knipht,  selected  by  Secretary 
DiUon  and  who  served  without  pav 
scci'ctly  negotiated  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  Du  Pont  lawyers  and 
lobbyists. 

On  March  2G.  1952,  it  should  be  re- 
called, both  Du  Pont  and  Christiana  rc- 
que.sted  rulinns  from  the  Treasury.  Fa- 
vorable rulin':;s  were  ttivcn,  but  it  was 
specified  by  Commi.ss;oner  Caplin  that 
the  rulings  would  be  null  and  of  no  ef- 
fect if  Christiana  were  to  be  merged  into 
Du  Pont  or  if  non  pro  rata  distributions 
wero  made. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware  seemed,  in  1962,  to  understand  this 
point  quiet  well.  Indeed,  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  gave  prec  se  revenue 
estimates  based  upon  the  price  of  GM 
stock.    In  1962  he  stated: 

The  estimated  revenue  under  the  bill  as 
reported  last  September  was  $350  million. 
That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  545 
price  on  General  Motors  stock.  Since  the 
bill  w.-'s  reported  the  price  of  Genera!  Mo. 
tors  stock  has  advanced  from  $15  to  355  a 
slL'-'re,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  tising  an 
estimate  of  an  additional  $100  million  rcv- 
cntie  that  would  accrue. 

In  1SC.5  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware seemed  to  .ioin  Secretary  Dillon  in 
defense  cf  this  giveaway  to  the  Du  Pont 
family  on  the  specious  ground  that  the 
Con';rcss  never  intended  that  more  than 
S470  million  be  collected  from  the  Du 
Pont  divestiture.  If  we  had  passed  the 
bill  in  the  fall  of  19G1.  when  revenue 
estimates  of  S350  million  were  being  used, 
in  debate,  I  wonder  if  Secretary  Dillon 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  now  say  that  the  Treasury  rulings 
should  have  been  relaxed  and  the  Du 
Ponts  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased  at 
such  time  as  it  was  clear  that  $350  mil- 
lion in  revenue  would  be  realized. 

The  effects  of  this  change  in  Treasury 
rulings  m.ay  be  difficult  to  follow  if  one 
is  not  familiar  with  the  transaction.  The 
result  of  the  ruling  change  is  spelled  out 
in  an  exchange  in  the  hearing  on  page 
44  which  I  read : 

Senator  Gore.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Christiana  Corp. 
was  under  cotirt  order  to  distribute  its  hold- 
ing's of  General  Motors  stock. 

If  tiie  distribution  was  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
which  was  the  rtiiing  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  1962,  then  each  stockholder,  in- 
dividual, or  fo'cind.ition,  would  receive  his 
pro  rata  share  of  the  distribtUion.  according 
to  his  holding  of  Christiana  stock. 

Tiie  price  of  General  Motors  stock,  as  lias 
been  cited  here,  has  more  than  doubled. 
Tlierpfore,  if  the  holders,  the  individual  t."X- 
a,ble  holders,  of  C'nristiana  stock  received  a 
large  distribution,  they  would  owe  a  large 
l.^x.  The  t  x-cxrmpt  corporation  v,oukl  c\' e 
no  tax  in  any  event.  So  this  char.g?  of  rul- 
ing wac  given  in  order  that  a  non  pro  rata 
distribution  could  be  made.  Therefore,  these 
millions  of  shares,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  required  to  be  distributed  to  the 
taxable  stockiiokicrs.  were  furncled  into  the 
nontaxable  stockholders,  which  relieved  the 
taxable  stockliolders  of  Christiana  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  that  tax— $5G  million.  And 
they  received  the  bencnt,  however.  Just  the 
same,  becau.-e  the  Christiana  stock  that  was 
turned  in  to  Christiana  Corp.  was  retired, 
thus  enriching  tlte  remaining  individual 
stockholders  of  Christiana  Corp. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  not  the  ca.se? 


Secretary  Dillon.  Senator,  except  for  the 
use  of  tlie  word  "funneled,"  which  I  would 
not  agree  to 

Sen.iior  Gore.  You  select  your  own  word. 

Secret.u  y  Dillon.  I  think  that  I  have  never 
heard  a  more  lucid  explanation  of  what  ac- 
tually took  place. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Senator  Gore.  Thank  you. 

It  is  clear  what  happened.  It  is  clear 
why  it  happened.  It  is  not  altogether 
clear  as  to  v.hat  individuals  In  the  Treas- 
viry  should  r'i'ccive  credit  fi-om  the  Du 
Pont  family  for  the  $56  million  in  1964 
Christmas  present.  Former  Secretary 
Dillon,  Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Harding,  the 
then  Acting  Commissioner,  and  the 
present  Commissioner,  the  then  Chief 
Coun.sel  of  Intei-nal  Revenue,  Sheldon 
Cohen,  all  ought  to  share  in  whatever 
awards  are  given  out  for  service  well 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  the  rich  and 
privileged. 

Like  any  organization,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  certain  regular  proce- 
dures it  follows  in  getting  its  business 
done.  This  is  very  necessary.  But  in 
this  case,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  that 
regularity. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  in  defending  Secretary 
Dillon  on  the  Senate  floor  on  February  4 
of  this  year,  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  memorandum  of 
February  21,  1961.  This  will  be  found 
on  page  2018,  and  I  will  not  burden  the 
Record  by  reading  all  of  it. 

Among  other  things,  this  memoran- 
dum, addressed  to  heads  of  bureaus  and 
others,  including  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  states: 

In  the  event  you  feci  that  a  matter  raises 
questions  of  policy  of  such  importance  as  to 
require  determination  at  a  higher  level, 
please  in  the  first  instance  constilt  with  the 
tJiider  Secretary,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  I  request  that,  in  the  normal 
course,  you  dispose  of  all  such  matters 
within  your  respective  o.Ticcs, 

The  Secretai-y  had  stated  earlier  in 
the  memorandum  that  he  did  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  determining  individ- 
ual tax  liability. 

Now,  this  would  indicate  to  me  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
if  he  felt  that  some  particular  matter 
Was  too  important  or  difficult  for  him 
to  handle,  then  he  should  seek  advice 
further  up  the  ladder,  going  to  the  Un- 
der Secretary  rather  than  the  Secretary 
himself. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  we  find 
that  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  was  not  having 
any  difficulty  carrying  out  his  duties  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  But  he  got  a  call 
from  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  Mr.  Robert 
Knight,  telling  him  that  the  SecretaiT  of 
the  Treasury.  Douglas  Dillon,  had  asked 
this  lawyer  to  come  down  and  straighten 
out  a  problem  for  him,  a  problem  with 
which  he  was  having  no  difficulty  and 
about  which  he  had  requested  aid  of 
neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Under 
Secretary.  That  seems  odd  to  me.  It 
surely  is  at  variance  with  the  Treasury's 
own  policy  as  laid  down  by  SecretaiT 
Dillon. 


Stranger  yet  wa.s  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  corporation  lawyer,  Mr.  Robert 
Knight,  first  learned  of  his  possible 
selection  as  special  consultant  on  the 
matter  by  way  of  a  telephone  call  from  a 
Washington  lawyer  for  the  Du  Pont  in- 
terests. Mr.  Clark  Clifford. 

There  are  many  unresolved  questions 
in  my  mind  about  the  conduct  of  former 
Secretary  Dillon  and  others  in  this 
matter. 

The  conduct  of  the  New  York  lawyer, 
Mr.   Robert   Knight,   also   surely   raises 
questions.     In  1962,  when  he  was  Gen- 
eral Counsel  ox  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Knight 
assisted  Commissioner  Caplin  in  arriving 
at  certain  conclusions  concerning  con- 
gressional intent  with  regard  to  the  rul- 
ing issued  Du  Pont  and  Christiana  in  that 
year.     But.  in  1964,  after  being  selected 
by    Mr.    Dillon,    rather    mysteriously    it 
seems  to  mc,  after  his  selection  had  been 
suggested   to   him — to   Mr.   Knight — by 
Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  an  attorney  for  the 
Du  Ponts,  he  completely  reversed  the 
rules  of  logic  he  had  applied  in  1962. 
This  I  consider  curious,  indeed.    Where 
is  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  to 
be  found  in  this  odd,  secret  proceeding? 
The  first  Treasury  ruling  was  issued  to 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  in  letter  form,  dated 
May  28,  1962.    This  ruling  very  properly 
was  issued  on  the  understanding  that 
the  type  of  divestiture  of  GM  stock  by 
Du  Pont  would  be  a  pro  rata  distribution. 
Christiana  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
tyi3e  of  ruling  offered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr.  Morti- 
mer Caplin,  and  as  a  result,  even  though 
a  ruling  had  been  requested  on  March  26, 
the   same    date   as   the   request   by  the 
Du  Pont  Co..  it  was  not  until  October  18, 
1962.  that  a  letter  was  finally  issued. 

It  was  brought  out  during  committee 
hearings  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
wrangling  and  maneuvering  during  this 
period.  The  pressure  on  Commissioner 
Caplin  was  hea\y.  Indeed,  at  one  point 
it  got  so  hea\-y  that  the  Commissioner 
offered  to  go  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  determine 
more  precisely  the  congressional  intent 
on  just  exactly  what  type  of  distribution 
the  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  voted 
the  private  relief  bill  for  Du  Pont  stock- 
holders. This  offer  was  refused  by  the 
Du  Ponts.  There  would  have  been  no 
question  as  to  the  answer  had  the  matter 
been  publicly  aired  in  1962. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  the  key  factor 
here  v,-a5  how  much  tax  the  most  affluent 
members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  would 
pay.  There  was  not  so  much  concern 
on"  their  part  about  the  average  stock- 
holder in  the  Du  Pont  Co.  They  were 
willing  to  accept  the  law  as  to  them. 
But  the  really  important  Du  Pont  family 
members  held  their  stock  through  Chris- 
tiana.   This  v,-as  the  kej'. 

This  brings  me  to  Mr.  Crawford 
Greenewalt.  a  leading  member  of  the 
family.  Indeed,  he  was  president  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  Thus  far  I  have  discussed 
only  Goveri-m^cnt  officials,  but  a  word 
murt  be  said  of  Mr.  Greenewalt's  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Greenewalt  made  a  great  many 
representations  while  he  was  trj-ing  to 
get  the  Congress  to  give  him  a  private  tax 
relief  bill.    Among  other  things  he  did 


was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  so  the  Senator  could  insert 
the  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  use  it  in  debate  to  support  passage 
of  the  bill.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Greene- 
walt showed  how  he,  personally,  owning 
most  of  his  Du  Pont  stock  through  Chris- 
tiana, would  really  have  to  pay  more  in 
taxes  under  the  relief  bill  than  he.  per- 
sonally, •would  have  to  pay  if  the  dives- 
titure proceeded  under  the  terms  of 
existing  law.  He  made  this  statement  to 
me  when  he  called  at  my  office  and  other 
Senators  told  of  such  statements  to  them. 

Mr.  Greenewalt  began  his  lett-er  to 
Senator  Williams,  and  it  •will  be  found 
on  page  77  of  the  hearings,  by  stating 
that  I,  Senator  Albert  Gore,  had  "made 
a  statement  which  is  not  based  upon 
the  facts  of  the  case." 

He  then  went  on  to  state  just  what  the 
"facts"  were.  Included  in  this  detailing 
of  the  "facts"  as  to  just  how  he  would 
operate  under  the  relief  bill,  was  the 
statement  that  Christiana  would  sell  a 
sufficient  number  of  General  Motors 
shares  to  pay  its  tax  under  the  bill,  and: 

Under  a  distribution  by  Christiana  of  the 
remaining  shares — since  my  oost  basis  for 
Christiana  Is  essentially  zero — I  would  pay 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  full  market  value  of 
the  General  Motors  stock  received. 

He  stated  further: 

It  is  clear  then  that  my  personal  tax  bill 
would  be  more  than  twice  as  great  under  H.R. 
8847  than  it  would  be  if  the  divestiture  were 
carried  out  under  present  tax  laws. 

TTiis  surely  does  not  show  a  contem- 
plation of  operating  partially  under  the 
relief  bill  and  partially  under  existing 
law.  There  was  no  hint  of  a  last  minute 
change  from  a  pro  rata  to  a  non  pro  rata 
distribution. 

Mr.  Greenewalt  went  Qven  further  to 
stat.e  that  he  owned  about  55,000  shares 
of  Christiana  and  that  his  total  tax 
under  H.R.  8847  would  be  about  $1,400,- 
000.  J'hese  figtu-es  all  assumed  a  market 
price  of  $55  per  General  Motors  share, 
which  was  the  price  when  the  bill  finally 
passed  the  Senate  early  in  1962. 

Now,  the  key  to  Mr.  Greenewalt's  cal- 
culations was  the  fact  that  the  distribu- 
tion would  be  pro  rata  under  the  terms 
of  the  relief  bill,  not  under  the  terms  of 
then  existing  law  which  would  have  al- 
lowed a  number  of  other  maneuvers,  in- 
cluding merging  Christiana  into  Du  Pont 
and  a  non  pro  rata  distribution  by  way 
of  an  exchange  offer  of  Christiana  stock 
for  General  Motors  stock. 

And  yet.  by  March,  oiily  some  2  months 
later,  Christiana  was  contending  that  the 
Du  Ponts  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  they 
pleased  and  reduce  the  taxes  of  Mr. 
Greef.ewalt  and  other  Christiana  stock- 
holders. They  kept  up  their  running 
fight  with  Commissioner  Caplin  until 
October  when,  faced  with  the  nectssity 
for  proceeding  with  a  distribution,  tliey 
accepted  a  letter  ruling  which  required 
them  to  distribute  pro  rata.  Of  course, 
they  did  not  give  up  at  this  point.  They 
evidently  had  the  idea  that  they  could 
com?  back  later  and  do  better  ■when 
Commissioner  Caplin  had  left.  This,  un- 
fortunately, proved  to  be  correct. 

Commissioner  Caplin  left  IRS  on  July 
10,  1964,  and  in  August  Christiana  was 
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back.  This  time  there  was  only  an  Act- 
inc:  Commissioner  and  they  hoped  to 
fare  better.     They  did. 

Seci-etary  Dillion,  as  I  have  said,  even 
though  the  Acting  Commissioner  testi- 
fied that  he  was  having  no  difficulty  with 
this  problem,  called  in  the  former  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  a  corporation  lawyer  from 
New  York,  to  negotiate  the  deal. 

A  modified  ruling  was  issued.  Run- 
ning counter  to  all  the  rules  of  logic,  in- 
cluding the  rules  they  had  applied  in  ar- 
riving at  the  decisions  reached  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
1962,  those  in  authority  suddenly  found 
that  Christiana  should,  after  all,  be 
allowed  to  exchange  its  GM  shares  for  its 
own  shares  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  tax  liability  of  the  Du  Pont  family 
members. 

So  a  modified  ruling  was  issued  on  De- 
cember 15,  1964,  which  bilked  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $56  million. 

Now,  I  advert  to  the  secrecy  that  sur- 
rounds such  rulings. 

I  learned,  early  in  December  1964,  that 
a  change  in  the  ruling  was  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  I  feared  that  the  result  would 
be  pretty  much  as  it  was.  I  tried  to  stop 
it.  At  least  I  wanted  the  matter  dis- 
cussed. But  I  met  the  official  cold 
shoulder. 

I  thought  the  -chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  be  listened  to, 
and  I,  therefore,  asked  him  to  ask  IRS 
for  a  report  on  the  whole  transaction. 
The  chairmans  letter  was  dated  De- 
cember 18. 1964.  His  letter  merely  asked 
for  a  report  on  what  had  happened. 
But  it  was  not  until  Januarv  15,  1985, 
that  the  chairman  finally  received  a 
reply.  And  that  letter  could  have  been 
written  and  staffed  in  2  or  3  days  with- 
out any  strain  whatsoever.  Of  course,  it 
was  delayed  long  enough  to  prevent  any 
interested  Senators  from  making  any 
effort  to  stop  this  raid  on  the  Treasury. 
Furthermore,  this  letter  was  furnished 
under  provisions  of  law  which  require 
it  to  be  treated  in  confid3nce.  I  was 
unable  to  discuss  this  question  in  detail 
in  public. 

I  then  asked  the  chairman  to  call  the 
Finance  Committee  together  to  consider 
this  matter  in  executive  session.  I  am 
gi-ateful  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  doing  so.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  then  called  public  hearings 
and  now  the  sordid  deal  is  public.  But 
the  damage  has  been  done;  the  money  is 
gone;  confidence  has  been  shaken. 

I  would  like  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
thing  in  the  future.  And  the  best  way  to 
prevent  it  is  to  have  loilings  made  public. 

There  is  no  reason  why  rulings  involv- 
ing millions  of  dollars  should  be  negoti- 
ated in  secret  and  kept  secret. 

The  pi-esent  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not 
understand  this. 

Commissioner  Cohen,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  on  March 
21.  s'ated  that  in  applying  for  a  ruling 
the  taxpayer  "bares  his  financial  soul." 
The  implication  seemed  to  be  that  a 
ruling  itself  contained  material  which 
could  not  be  published.  But  after  some 
questioning,  Mr.  Cohen  finally  admitted 
that  there  was  no  legal  reason  for  not 
publishing  ruling  letters  such  as  those 


issued  in  connection  with  the  Du  Pont  di- 
vestiture. But,  according  to  Mr.  Cohen, 
"it  is  violative  of  our  proce4ure"  to  pub- 
lish such  rulings. 

This  Du  Pont-Christiana  ca.se  is  ample 
proof  of  the  fact  that  those  procedures 
should  be  changed — and  by  law.  I  have 
introduced  such  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.      The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2047)  to  requli-e  the  publi- 
cation of  all  tax  rulinss  which  alTect 
the  revenue  in  an  amount  of  $100,000  or 
more,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NAMING  CANNON  DAM  AND  RESER- 
VOIR IN  MISSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  year.  Missourians  and  the  Nation  lost 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  time — 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon.  His 
memory  will  not  soon  fade  from  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  north- 
east Missouri  so  ably  represented  by  him 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  for  his  deeds 
and  devotion  are  deeply  etched  in  this 
rural  countryside. 

He  dedicated  his  life  and  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  people  and  he  carried  out 
his  duties  with  abundant  energy  and  his 
characteiustic  modesty. 

For  over  four  decades  ho  represented 
the  Ninth  District  of  Missouri  and  for 
nearly  two  of  those  decades  he  bore  the 
added  responsibilities  of  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Construction  will  begin  soon  on  a 
multipurpose  dam  and  reservoir — the 
first  in  north  Missouri — in  Ralls  County, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Clarence  Cannon's 
farm  home  in  Lincoln  County. 

Mr.  Cannon's  standard  as  chaiiTnan  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  was 
that  public  investment  must  be  recovered 
with  ample  margin  of  benefit  to  the 
people;  and  when  the  project  now  known 
as  Joanna  Dam  was  proved  to  have  met 
this  standard.  Mr.  Cannon  became  its 
champion  and  saw  it  through  to  approval 
by  the  Congress. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  number  of  lead- 
ers in  his  district  that  this  prcjcct  bear 
his  nam^  as  a  token  of  appreciation  from 
the  people  for  his  outstandmg  record  as 
a  public  servant.  Mr.  Camion  humbly 
declined  the  honor  during  his  lifetime. 

Because  this  project  will  contribute  to 
the  dcvelop:nent  of  Mi.'^soun,  and  because 
of  his  dedication  and  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  our  State,  on  be- 
half of  my  coilcaguc.  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long  of  Mi.ssouri,  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  rename  the  Joanna  Dam  the 
Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir,  as 
a  permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
our  honored  and  beloved  collear^ue,  a 
great  American  and  a  noblo  Missourian, 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  REct)RD. 


The  bill  »S.  2048)  to  designate  the 
Joanna  Dam  and  Reservoir  proposed 
for  construction  on  the  Salt  River  near 
Joanna.  Mo.,  as  the  "Clarence  Cannon 
Dam  and  Reservoir,"  introduced  by  Mr 
Symington  (for  him.self  and  Mr.  Loxg 
of  Missouri),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordei-ed  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd,  as  follows; 

Dc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcsrntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Conc/ras  assembled,  Th.it  the 
Jo.Tnnu  Dam  propcsod  for  construction  at  or 
near  mile  C3  of  the  Salt  River  near  Joanna 
Missouri,  and  the  Joanna  Reservoir  to  be 
created  by  such  dam,  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (7G  Stat.  1180).  shall  be  known 
and  d?sia;n.>.ted  hereafter  as  the  Clarence 
Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Any  law,  regu- 
lation,  m.Tp.  document,  or  record  of  tlie 
United  States  in  which  such  dam  and  reser- 
voir arc  referred  to  as  the  Joanna  Dam  and 
Reservoir  .shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam 
and  reservoir  as  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam 
and  Reservoir. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
REAPPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  which  I  believe  will  restore 
some  -semblance  of  majority  rule  to  the 
process  of  apportioning  State  legislatures 
and  will  return  the  Federal  judiciary  to 
its  proper  function. 

Since  entering  the  political  thicket  in 
the  case  of  Baker  against  Carr,  the  Su- 
premo Court  has  wandered  so  far  and 
wide  that  today  even  a  solid  majority  of 
a  State's  voters  cannot  by  referendum 
choose  to  have  one  house  of  the  State 
legislature  based  on  considerations  other 
than  population.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of 
the  recent  Lucas  decision  would  appear 
to  nullify  even  a  unanimous  decision  of 
the  voters  to  give  minority  interests  more 
representation  than  the  population  would 
warrant.  When  the  governed  can  no 
loncrer  govern  through  their  own  con.'=cnt, 
action  to  correct  this  §jtuation  is  com- 
pelling. 

In  spite  of  my  strong  feeling  that  we 
must  not  shirk  our  duty  of  extracting  the 
court  from  its  own  confusion  through  a 
constitutional  amendment.  I  have  frank- 
ly stated  my  reluctance  in  this  undertak- 
ing. I  hesitate  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  it  is  our  political  heritage,  and 
C-'tch  change  aflects  not  only  our  genera- 
tion, but  also  posterity.  It  is  doubly 
disconcerting  when  it  is  not  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  deficient,  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  document  by  a  majority 
of  those  who  presently  sit  on  the  Su- 
preme Cotnt. 

Before  committing  myself  to  a  par- 
ticular solution.  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  expert  testimony  presented  during 
hearing's  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Con.stitutional  Amendments.  Because 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Senator 
Bayh.  wisely  sou'jht  and  received  the  tes- 
timony of  the  widest  possible  cross  sec- 
tion of  constitutional  experts,  I  believe 
the  best  solution  is  now  available. 

However,  before  introducing  a  joint 
resolution    reflecting    this    solution,    I 


should  like  to  point  out  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  deficiencies  common  to  some 
of  the  measures  already  introduced:  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 37,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  The 
ov-ic  objection  is  the  failure  of  these  rcs- 
oiutions  to  deal  with  the  important  con- 
stitutional issue  involved:  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Our  elTorts  shotild  be 
directed  toward  developing  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  judicial  power,  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  how  to  allow  one  house 
of  a  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned 
on  other  factors  than  population. 

If  v,e  agree,  as  I  f.rmly  believe,  that 
the  Court  should  not  have  entered  the 
political  arena  in  the  first  place,  then 
our  first  step  is  to  establish  some  con- 
stitutional guidelines  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pansion of  judicial  power  over  the  proc- 
ess of  apportioning  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature.  Yet,  each  of  the 
amendments  already  proposed  in  the 
Senate  would  leave  one  house  of  the 
State  legislature  to  the  harsh  mercies  of 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  dif- 
ficulties in  the  proposals  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  The  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  spon- 
sore^d  by  Senator  Dirksex,  for  instance. 
seems  to  preclude  judical  review  of  the 
apportionment  which  is  expressly  au- 
thorized under  the  amendment.  Some 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  have  al- 
ready asserted  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  precluding  judicial  review,  and 
that  clarification  is  necessary. 

As   drafted,    the   Dirksen   amendment 
also  fails  to  limit  the  extent  to  which 
"other  factors"  may  supplant  population 
considerations  in  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  the  State  legislature.    In  fact, 
the     proposed     amendment     expressly 
states  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  apportioning  one  house  of 
a   bicameral    legislature    upon    factors 
other  than  population.    Presumably,  the 
guarantees  of  article  IV,  section  4  would 
be  cast  into  doubt  by  this  language.  Con- 
sequently, a  temporary  majority  could 
apportion  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  99 
percent  of  the  votes  in  that  house,  or 
enact  any  other  proposal  that  is  contrary 
to  our  Republican  foiTti  of  government. 
Further,  the  Dirksen  amendment  con- 
tains no  definition  or  limitation  regard- 
ing what  "other  factors"  may  be  used  to 
apportion  a  house  of  the  legislature.  For 
.example,  can  the  "other  factors"  be  race, 
taxes  paid,   assessed  value  of  property, 
density    of    population?     Clearly,    this 
catchall    phrase   wan-ants    our   careful 
scrutiny;    and    further,   such    imprecise 
language  is  not  suitable  for  a  proposal 
riesnned  to  ?mend  the  U.S.  Const. tution. 
It  also  greatly  troubles  me  that  each  of 
the  resolutions  before  the  subcommittee 
allows  the  api^ortioning  of  one  house  to 
be   decided   by   referendum   once   ever>' 
10  years.     Thus,  a  bare  majority  of  those 
voting  in  the  referendum — which  might 
be  far  less  than  an  actual  majority  of 
eligible   voters — could   require   that   al- 
most all  seats  be  located  in  rural  areas, 
or  almost  all  seats  be  located  in  a  single 
urban  area,  or  that  all  seats  be  elected 
at  large. 


The  referendum  concept  contains 
niunerous  pitfalls.  'Voters  could  be 
blackmailed  into  accepting  a  less  than 
satisfactory  apportionment  proposal 
simply  by  the  failure  to  offer  them  a 
better  or  more  satisfactory  proposal. 
Another  problem  exists  in  determining 
what  proportion  of  the  electorate  is  re- 
quired to  approve  a  proposal.  In  what 
elections  may  the  referendum  be  con- 
sidered? During  a  national  election  or 
during  a  special  primary?  This  could 
greatly  affect  the  size  of  the  vote  cast 
in  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  to  eradicate  the  exist- 
ing distortion  of  the  judicial  institution, 
and  to  obviate  some  of  the  practical 
problems  contained  in  other  proposed 
amendments,  I  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  limit 
the  judicial  power  over  apportionment 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment 
itself.  It  would  affirmatively  require 
that  one  house  be  based  on  population 
considerations.  Apportionment  of  the 
other  house,  however,  would  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  State  as  long  as  the 
State  abided  by  the  mandate  of  article 
IV.  section  4  of  the  Constitution,  which 
is  reiterated  in  my  proposed  amend- 
ment; That  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment be  guaranteed. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  carry  us 
back  to  the  days  before  Baker  against 
Carr,  when  so  many  State  legislatures 
were  shamefully  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  obsolete  census  data.  I  have  al- 
ways been  an  active  opponent  of  mal- 
apportionment. Indeed,  the  States 
might  not  have  lost  the  right  to  appor- 
tion if  they  had  met  the  responsibility. 
This  proposed  am.endment  would  re- 
quire that  State  apportionment  deci- 
sions be  made  by  those  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility — the 
legislatures  of  the  States  themselves. 
Once  every  10  years  they  must  consider 
the  most  recent  census  data  in  appor- 
tioning the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
with  appreciation  the  expert  testimony 
of  each  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, and  especially  that  of  J.  Haiwie 
Williams  of  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society.  I  am  confident  that  this 
joint  resolution  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendmicnts  Subcom- 
mittee during  our  deliberations. 

I  read  my  proposed  resolution  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Resoh'cd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  A-mcrica 
!?;  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
Hov.se  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing .irtlcle  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
p.art  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-foiu-ths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  stibmisslon  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress: 

"ARTICLE  — 
"Section  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  affecting 
the  composition  or  structure  of  a  State  Leg- 
islature, except  under  this  Article  of  Amend- 


ment and  under  the  Constitutional  provision 
by  which  the  United  States  guarantees  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government. 

"Sec  2.  The  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  a  State  shaU  be  composed  of 
mcmbsrs  elected  within  single-member  dis- 
tricts containing  as  nearly  as  practicable 
equal  numbers  of  electors  having  the  qualifl- 
cations  requisite  uiider  Its  law;  or.  If  the  leg- 
iblarure'EO  directs,  equal  numbers  of  inhab- 
itants, citizens,  or  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  a,s  enumerat-ed  in  the  mwt 
recent  census  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
proorlately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  87) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to  de- 
termine the  comixisition  of  its  legisla- 
ture and  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership thereof  in  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 


SOCIAL      SECURITY      AMENDMENTS 
OF  19G5— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   213 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  »H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged^yAr 
der  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  sup- 
plementary health  benefits  program  and 
an  expanded  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance, to  increase  benefits  under  the  Old- 
Age,  Sm-\^vors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
System,  to  improve  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

.MfNDMrXTS  NOS     214   AND   215 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
amendments  to  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965. 

The  first  amendment  would  make  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  available  to  pay 
for  rehabilitation  services  for  disability 
insurance  beneficiaries  likely  to  be  re- 
turned to  gainful  work  through  such 
help.  The  provisions  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  within  the  framework  of 
the  present  Federal-State  vocational  re- 
habilitation program. 

The  second  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  Secretarj'  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  disability  determi- 
nations in  those  cases  which  can  be 
promptly  adjudicated  on  the  basis  of  the 
medical  and  other  evidence  readily  pre- 
sented by  the  applicant  from  existing 
source.^. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  and  brief  explanations  of 
them  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

ORO.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  and  accompanying  expla- 
nations will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Amendinent  No.  214  is  as  follows: 

On  page  266,  between  lines  22  and  23 — in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"payment  of  costs  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices FROM   THE  TRUST  FTNDS 

"Sec.  — .  Section  222  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections 
(bi  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  sxibsection: 

"  'Costs  of  rehahilitation  soviccs  from  trust 
funds 

"  'tbl  (1^  For  the  purpose  of  making  voca- 
tional rcliabifitation  services  nacre  readily 
available  to  disabled  individiials  who  are  (Ai 
entitled  to  disability  instirance  benefits  un- 
der section  223,  or  (B)  in  a  period  of  dis- 
ability under  section  216(i>,  or  (C)  entitled 
to  child's  insurance  benefits  under  section 
202id)  aft^r  having  attained  age  18  land  arc 
under  a  disability  i,  to  the  end  that  savings 
wUl  result  to  tiie  Trust  Funds  ns  a  result  of 
rehabilitating  the  maximum  number  of  such 
individuals  into  productive  activity,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  transferred  from  the  Trust 
Funds  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  pay  the  costs  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  for  such  in- 
dividuals and  of  so  much  of  tiie  expenditures 
for  the  administration  of  any  State  plan  as  is 
attributable  to  carrying  out  this  subsection; 
except  that  the  total  amount  so  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits tinder  section  202id1  for  children  who 
have  attained  age  18  and  are  under  a  dis- 
ability or  under  section  223.  which  were 
certified  for  payment  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  selection  of  individtir.ls  (including  the 
order  in  which  tlicy  shall  be  selected)  to  re- 
ceive such  services  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  formulated  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  are  based  upon  tlie  effect  tlie 
provision  of  such  services  would  have  upon 
the  Trust  Funds. 

"'i2i  In  the  case  cf  each  State  which  is 
willing  to  do  so.  such  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  shall  be  furnislicd  under  a  State 
pl:n  for  vocational  rehabilit.ition  ser-.ices 
which — 

"'(A)  has  been  approved  under  section  5 
of  tlie  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

"■(B)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  funds 
provided  under  tliis  subsection  are  adequate 
for  the  purpose,  such  services  will  be  fur- 
nished, to  any  individual  in  the  S'v.te  who 
meets  the  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  and  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  selection  determined  under  such 
criteria,  and 

"'(C)  provides  that  stich  services  will  be 
furnished  to  any  individual  without  regard 
to  (i)  his  citizenship  or  place  cf  residence, 
(ill  his  need  for  financial  assistcince  except 
as  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  case  of  maintenance  during  rehabili- 
tation, or  ( iii)  any  order  of  selection  followed 
under  the  State  plan  ptirsuant  to  section  5 
(a>(4)   of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

"'(3i  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  does 
not  have  a  plan  which  micets  the  require- 
ments oi  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  may 
provide  such  services  by  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  other  public  cr  private  agencies, 
organizations,    institutions,    or    individuals. 

'•  '(4)  Payments  tinder  tiiis  subsection  may 
be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbtirsement,  with  necessary 
at;justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
iinderpayments. 

"'(5)  Money  paid  from  the  Trust  Funds 
■under  this  subsection  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding services  to  individuals  who  are  en- 
titled t-j  benefits  under  section  223  or  who 
are  within  a  period  of  disability  under  sec- 
tion 216ii)  shall  be  charged  to  the  Federal 
D'.'rability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  all 
ether  money  paid  out  from  the  Trust  Funds 


under  this  stibsection  sh.iU  be  charged  to 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund.  The  Secretary  ehall  determine 
according  to  such  methods  and  procedures 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"  '(A)  the  tot^il  cost  of  the  sen'ices  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection,  |ind 

"  '(B)  subject  to  tlic  pitovisions  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  aaiount  of  such 
cost  which  should  be  charigcd  to  each  of 
such  Trtist  funds. 

"'(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  "vocational  rehatjllitauonal  serv- 
ices'' shall  have  tiie  meanUtg  assigned  to  It 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabiiit.ntion  Act,  except 
that  such  services  may  be  limited  in  type, 
scope,  or  amount  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  tite  Secretary  dejifned  to  achieve 
t!ie  purposes  of  this  subsection.'  " 

Th?  explanation  accompanying 
arnondment   No.    214    is   r..s   follows: 

E\-PLAN-.\TI0N  OF  AmENDMI  XT  Xo.  214 

One  Of  the  objectives  of  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  program  is  to  promote  the  re- 
habilitation of  disability  beticficiaries.  The 
social  security  law  include^  a  number  of 
provisions  designed  to  fur^ltrr  this  objec- 
tive, among  them  one  th:  t  ticclare.-.  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  tlie  Cone'-c.=  .-  tlii.t  applicants 
for  disability  bencrits  be  referred  to  tiie  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  i.gf-ncies  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  so  tliat  as  many 
of  them  as  pcss.ble  ni.iy  be  rctatired  to  pro- 
ductive activity. 

Arrangements  under  wiiich  applicatits  for 
disability  benefits  are  rcferjcd  to  the  State 
re'nabilit.'ticn  agencies  liave  been  helpful  in 
leading  to  their  rehabilitaticn.  but  there  is 
more  to  t!ie  problem  tiian  getting  people  re- 
feiTed  to  the  appropriate  PgeCcy.  The  States, 
for  example,  give  first  priority  to  those  dis- 
abled persons  who  show  relatively  good  po- 
tential lor  rehabilitation.  A  person  who  Is 
yotmgcr  and  v.-hcse  disabiiity  is  not  as  se- 
vere as  that  of  one  who  is  eli^-ibie  for  dis- 
ability benefits  under  .^ocial  security  very 
often  represents  a  better  investment  of  re- 
habilitation resources  than  does  the  latter. 
Because,  as  a  group,  social  security  benefici- 
aries are  given  a  relatively  low  priority  by 
the  State  agencies,  and  because  of  limita- 
tions on  funds  and  thertfoffe  on  the  extent 
of  services  that  can  be  otTcrcd  by  the  agen- 
cies, some  beneilciaries  v:ho  (Jould  profit  from 
rehabilitation  services  do  not  cet  them. 

A  proposal  similar  to  tiie  one  under  dis- 
cttssion  here  has  been  recommended  by  both 
the  1948  and  tiie  1965  Advisory  Councils  on 
Social  Security.  As  pointed  out  by  the  1965 
Council:  "The  expenditure  of  social  security 
funds  is  clearly  justified  ?o  loi: :  as  tlie  sav- 
ings from  the  amottnt  of  i3  nrils  that  wotild 
otherwise  have  to  be  paid  escccd,  or  at  least 
equal,  the  money  paid  from  the  trust  ftinds 
for  reiiabilitation  cost5.  It  is  wa-steful  and 
sinortsighted  for  tiie  social  security  system  to 
be  paying  benefits  to  disalJed  persons  if  a 
lesser  expenditure  of  funds  would  assure 
tiicir  retiitn  to  worit." 

Tlie  experience  of  certain  insurance  car- 
riers in  providing  rehabilitaition  services  for 
workers  entitled  to  workmett's  compensation 
tends  to  support  the  concltision  of  the  19C5 
Advisory  Cotmcil  that  enacttnent  of  the  pro- 
posal would  result  in  lower  benefit  costs 
under  social  security.  Furthermore,  any 
provision  which  would  result  in  an  increased 
number  of  disabled  workers  T.ho  are  rehabili- 
tated would  benefit  not  only  tlic  individuals 
involved  but  also  society  in  general.  For  the 
rehabilitated  individual,  tha  gain  would  not 
only  be  in  increased  income  btit  also  in  the 
satisfaction  flowing  from  his  restoration  to 
a  useful  economic  ro!e  in  s.^clety. 

In  order  to  help  avoid  the  possibility  of  the 
legislation  resulting  simply  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  SUate  funds,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  neglect  of  jion-OASI  bene- 
ficiaries whose  rehabilitatioo  is  not  financed 
wholly  from  Federal  funds,  the  funds  pro- 


vided under  the  proposal  would  be  allocated 
among  the  States  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  use  the  funds  elTectively  and  geii- 
erally  under  the  same  rehabilitation  plana 
now  used  by  the  States  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabiliatlon  Act.  The  success  of  the  States 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  continuous 
cv.iluation. 

Under  the  legislation,  there  would  be  cor- 
tinning  evaluation  cf  the  effects  of  the  re- 
habilitation expenditures  and  any  needed  ad- 
justments made  in  selection  criteria  and  ad- 
ministration so  that  tlie  savings  to  the  trust 
funds  from  the  reduction  in  benefits  paW 
out  and  tlic  increased  taxes  paid  on  tlie  earn- 
ings of  people  returned  to  work  would  equal 
or  exceed  tlie  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 
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On  page  2GC,  between  lines  22  and  23— 
Iniert  the  following  new  section: 

"FACILrr.'.TING     DI.^ABnlTy     DETERMI.N'.\TIONS 

"Si:c. — .  (a)  Subsection  (b)  Of  section  221 
Of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
',  other  than  individuals  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (g)  (4)'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  221  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'  '(g)    In  t!ie  cAce  of — 

"  '(1 )  individuals  in  a  State  which  has  no 
agreement  under  subsection  (b), 

"'(2)  individuals  outside  the  tJr.ited 
States. 

"'(3)  any  class  or  classes  of  individuals 
not  incltidcd  in  an  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion ( b ) ,  and 

"  ■(4t  any  nidividual  witli  respect  to  whom 
tiie  Secretary,  in  accordance  witli  regul.aions 
prescribed  Ijy  him.  finds  tliat  a  deterniinatioa 
of  disability  or  of  the  day  on  which  a  dis- 
ability ceased  may  be  made  (A)  on  tlie  evi- 
dence furnished  by  or  on  taeiialf  of  such 
individual  from  sources  of  information  as  to 
ex.Tmination  and  treatment  which  are  desig- 
nated by  such  individual,  cr  (B)  on  ti:e 
cvide:ice  of  remunerative  work  activities  per- 
formed by  such  indiv.dual, 
the  determination.s  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  by  tiie  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  pre':cribed  by  liim.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  m.ade  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bi  siiall  take  effect  in  any 
State  whicli  has  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  221  of  such  Act  wiien 
the  Secretary  finds  that  tiie  implementation 
of  section  221(g'  (4)  of  sucli  Act  can  be  cilec- 
tuatcd  v.'itli  respect  to  individtials  in  sucii 
State  withotjt  impeding  the  efficient  admin- 
i'^tration  of  the  disability  Insurance  program 
of  such  Act  in  such  State." 

The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate amendment  215  is  as  follows: 

ExPLAN.\Tiox  OF  Amen-cment  No.  215 

Under  present  law,  generally,  disability 
determinations  must  be  made  lay  State  agen- 
cies tuidcr  agreements  with  the  Secrct.try. 
Since,  however,  under  a  provision  of  this  bill. 
disability  benefits  are  to  be  provided  after  a 
shorter  period  than  is  required  under  preser.t 
law.  there  will  be  a  need  to  develop  and  ad- 
judicate disability  claims  more  rapidly  than 
at  present.  Moreover,  since  determinations 
of  eligibility  for  benefits  will,  under  a  pro- 
\ision  of  this  bill,  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  total  disability,  i.e.,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  individual's  disability  can  l:e 
expected  to  be  of  long-continued  and  in- 
definite duration  or  to  result  in  death,  some 
basic  changes  will  need  to  be  made  both  in 
the  scope  of  development  and  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  these  claims.  To  assure  prompt 
payment,  initial  evaluations  should  be  made 
at  the  earliest  feasible  time  and  with  as  littie 
delay  as  possible.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  having  certain  clear-cut  determinations 
made  directly  on  the  basis  of  readily  avail- 
able evidence  by  trained  disability  evaluation 
personnel  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 


tion, while  the  more  borderline  and  difficult 
cases  would  be  sent  to  contracting  State 
aliencics  for  further  development  and  evalu- 
ation. I  The  contracting  State  agencies  would 
lUidertake  to  obtain  additional  evidence  as 
'lecessiiry,  including  the  ptuchase  of  inde- 
pendent medical  examinations  and  workups 
of  applicants  to  determine  functional 
cipacity  and  vocational  capabilities.  In  ad- 
dition, in  cases  Initially  adjudicated  by  the 
State  agencies  the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  terminate  entitlement  to  disability 
benefits  without  further  St-ate  action  in 
clear-cut  cases  of  recovery. 

The  proposed  change  is  based  on  past  op- 
erating experience  acquired  under  the  pro- 
gram during  those  occasions  wlien  the 
volume  of  claims  backlog  in  an  individual 
State  agency  reached  a  level  requiring  emer- 
gency action  to  assure  more  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  pending  cases.  In  these  .situations  a 
temporary  agreement  modification  was  ef- 
fected with  the  Stat*  to  permit  determina- 
tions io  be  made  by  the  Secretary  Instead  of 
the  State  agency  in  cases  where  a  decision 
coUld  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
presented  by  the  applicant.  This  modified 
procedure  has  been  used  eifectively  in  the 
past  on  a  selected  basis,  where  unusually 
heavy  workloads  have  developed,  to  expedite 
the  processing  of  claims.  Under  the  pro- 
posed change,  the  Secretary  will  bo  author- 
ized to  make  a  determination  of  disability 
onjy  if  the  information  submitted  by  the 
sources  that  the  individual  states  treated 
him  or  examined  him  (e.g..  his  attending 
pliysician,  the  hospital)  is  sufficient  to  make 
such  determination.  If  any  additional  in- 
formation is  needed  (e.g.,  an  examination 
by  a  medical  or  vocational  consultant  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary)  the  esse  will  have  to 
go  to  the  State  agency. 

This  chiinge  would  also  permit  benefits  to 
be  terminated  promptly  (after  a  trial  work 
period  where  appropriate),  without  the  need 
for  state  action,  wlien  evidence  is  received 
by  tlic  Secretary  that  a  beneficiary  has  re- 
turned to  gainful  work. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DE\^ELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    216 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  concern  among  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment— primarily  cities,  counties,  and 
towns — that  in  the  implementation  of 
section  404  of  title  IV  of  this  bill,  their 
responsibility  and  authority  will  be  un- 
dei-mined.  Title  IV  deals  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  economic  development  dis- 
tricts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  as  drafted  docs 
not  allow  these  local  units  to  play  their 
proper  role  in  the  establishment  of  these 
districts.  Tiiis  was  discu.ssed  in  commit- 
tee. The  bill  was  not  amended,  but  lan- 
guage was  written  in  the  report  as 
follows: 

Before  the  Secretary  approves  the  estab- 
lisjiment  of  any  economic  development  dis- 
trict as  provided  tinder  section  403,  wliicli  in 
most  cases  will  consi.st  of  several  counties, 
niunicipalitics.  or  otiier  political  jurisdic- 
tions, steps  sliould  be  t<iken  to  obtain  con- 
clirrencc  of  the  appropriate  local  governmen- 
tsl  authorities  in  tiie  counties,  municipali- 
ties, or  other  political  jurisdictions  when 
siich  jurisdictions  are  wholly  within  the 
proposed    economic    development    district. 

1  Merely  writing  language  into  the  re- 
port is  not  satisfactoiy.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  approach  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental    Relations,    and    by 


other  groups.  They  feel  strongly  that 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  give  units 
of  general  local  government  a  preference 
as  recipients  of  financial  assistance 
under  S.  1648,  and  where  they  are  not 
the  actual  recipients,  to  give  these  units 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  any  pro- 
posed development  plan  or  application 
for  financial  assistance. 

I,  therefore,  send  to  the  de.^k  a  .series 
of  five  amendments  which  I  feel  will 
strengthen  the  bill,  and  give  local  gov- 
ernment units  an  opportunity  to  play  the 
role  they  are  equipped  and  entitled  to 
play  in  the  implementation  of  S.  1648. 

Amendment  No.  1  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  pursuant  to 
regulations  established  by  him.  to  desig- 
nate groups  of  elected  officials  of  units 
of  general  government  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, State  officials,  as  economic 
planning  and  development  groups  in  the 
absence  of  substantial  reasons  justifying 
the  designation  of  some  other  body. 

Amendment  No.  2  would  require  that 
units  of  general  local  government  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  and  make 
recommendations  on  any  proposed  eco- 
nomic de\elopment  program  submitted 
by  an  economic  and  planning  develop- 
ment group  where  such  unit  of  govern- 
ment was  not  represented  thereon. 

Amendments  Nos.  3  and  4  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  extend  financial 
assistance  under  titles  I  and  II.  lespec- 
tively.  to  units  of  general  l(x;al  govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  substantial  rea- 
sons justifying  a  different  recipient. 

Amendment  No.  5  contains  a  defini- 
tion of  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  county 
official  myself,  and  I  understand  the 
concern  of  officials  sening  at  that  level 
of  government  about  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  have  worked  with  city  and 
town  officials  also,  and  I  understand 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  bill  as 
brought  to  the  floor.  They  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  the  implementation  of  all  phases  of 
the  programs  authorized  in  this  bill 
which  in  any  way  touch  their  jurisdic- 
tions. They  should  be  able  to  state  their 
preference  as  to  recipients  of  financial 
assistance  under  the  proposed  act. 
These  provisions  should  be  wTitten  into 
the  law — not  just  recommended  in  the 
language  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  MODIFI- 
CATION OF  JOHN  REDMOND  DAM 
AND  RESERVOIR.  GRAND  (NEO- 
SHO) RIVER.  KANS.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.    27) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  report 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  modi- 
fication of  the  John  Redmond  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Grand — Neosho — River. 
Kans..  authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  approved  August 
12,  1958. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  MODIFI- 
CATION OF  JOHN  DAY  LOCK  AND 
DAM,  COLUMBIA  RIVER.  WASH. 
AND  OREG.    (S.  DOC.  NO.  28) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  re- 
port dated  August  28,  1963,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  John  Day  lock  and  dam, 
Columbia  River,  Wash,  and  Oreg.,  au- 
thorized by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  approved  August  12,  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
LAFAYETTE  AND  BIG  PINE  RES- 
ERVOIRS, WABASH  RIVER  BASIN, 
IND.    (S.  DOC.   NO.  29) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  re- 
port dated  April  13,  1965.  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  an  interim  report  on 
Lafayette  and  Big  Pine  Reservoirs, 
Wabash  River  Basin,  Ind..  ill  partial  re- 
sponse to  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  May  9.  1949,  and  May  6,  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Cormnittee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4  I  introduced  for  myself  and 
Senators  Fannin,  Bennett,  Jordan  of 
Idaho.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Allott, 
Thurmond,  Scott,  and  Dirksen,  S.  1387, 
which  would  authorize  the  pajTnent  to 
local  governments  of  sums  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  other  revenues  lost  by  such 
governments  by  reason  of  certain  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  vvith  recreation. 

By  mistake,  the  name  of  Senator 
DoMiNiCK  was  omitted. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  him 
named  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  20  Senators  Usted  as  cosponsors  of 
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S.  1483  at  its  next  printing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill,  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Ai-ts  and  the  Humani- 
tie?;,  at  its  next  printing: 

Senators  Bass,  Bayh,  Burdick,  Case, 
Douglas,  Fong,  McCarthy,  McGee,  Mc- 
GovERN,  MclNTYRE,  LoNG  of  Missouri, 
AlrxcALF,  Morse,  Murphy,  Muskie,  Pas- 

TORE.  and  RiBICOFF. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordex'ed. 

Ml-.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Alts  and  Humanities,  I  am  delighted 
that  this  bill,  which  I  believe  contains 
the  best  elements  in  all  related  legisla- 
tion introduced  during  the  89th  Congress 
and  during  recent  years  to  benefit  the 
arts  and  humanities  throughout  the 
United  States,  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved on  May  25  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Pending  finalization  of  the  report  on 
this  bill,  there  will  be  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Senators  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1483  at  its  next  printing,  if 
they  so  desire.  I  would  suggest  that  any 
Senators  so  desiring  communicate  with 
my  office  to  this  effect. 

The  following  Senators  are  already 
listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill:  Senators 
Brewster.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Clark, 
DoDD,  Gruening,  Hartke.  Inouye,  Jack- 
son, Javits.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  Miller,  Mondale, 

MONTOYA,    Moss,    NeUBERGER,    RANDOLrH, 

Tydings.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Yarborough. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Doug- 
las. Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
DOMINICK,  Ml-S.  Neueerger,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hpuska, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Mr.  F.ANNiN,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Rieicoff  be  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS. 
1766)  to  amend  the  Con.solidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations 
not  operated  for  profit  with  respect  to 
water  supply  and  water  systems  serving 
ruraj  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid 
in  rural  community  development  plan- 
■ning  and  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  such  community  facilities, 
to  increase  the  annual  aggi-egate  of  in- 
sured loans  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

ob.icction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  McGee  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1792)  to  provide 
r.ssistance  in  training  State  and  local 
lav;  enforcement  cfRcers  and  other  per- 
sonnel, and  in  improving  capabilities, 
techniques,  and  practices  in  State  and 
I /cal  law  enforcement  and  prevention 
i.nci  control  of  crime,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FLOYD  R.  GIBSON  TO  BE 
U.S.  CIRCUIT  "judge,  EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  June  3,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2300,  New  Senate  Ofiice  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Floyd  R.  Gibson, 
of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
eighth  circuit,  vice  Albert  A.  Ridge, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons mterested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  con.sists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  iMj-.  Eastland  I. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  diairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DONALD  FRANK  TURNER 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  , 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Prc-siddnt,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  June 
10,  1965,  at  10  a.m..  in  room  2300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  Frank  Turner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  an  A.'=sistRnt  Attorney 
General,  vice  William  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  re- 
signed, i 

At  the  indicated  time  aiid  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing;  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  con.si.sts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mir.  DoddI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  fMi-.  Lo:;g1,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
TMr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hr.usi-a],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  and  myself, 
as  chairman  of  the  Suboommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  FRED  J.  NTCHOL  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  SOUTH 
DAKOTA,  AND  IRVING  HILL  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OP  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.    EASTLAND.      Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, June  8.  1965,  at  10:30  &.m..  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Fred  J.  Nichol,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  South  Dakota,  vice 
George  T.  Mickelson,  deceased;   and 

Irving  Hill,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge.  Southern  District  of 
California,  vice  William  C.  Mathes, 
retiring. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested   in   the   hearings   may 


make  such  representations  as  may  he 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McClellan] 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska     iMr' 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chaiiTnan. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
rcadinrr  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hous« 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  800)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1936  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels;  and  research! 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for 
the  Armed  Forces;  and  for  other  pur- 
po.scs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  7750)  to 
amend  further  the  P'oreiun  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  alfi.xed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1453.  An  ,ict  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Construction  Co.; 

H.R.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser; 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurici.).  Reyes; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willusm 
L.  Chatelain,  U.S.  Navy,  retired; 

H.R.  39<J5.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today.  May  26,  1965,  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  339.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  e-stab'i.sh- 
ment  of  the  Agat«  Fos.sil  Beds  Naiional 
Monunaent  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6497.  An  .let  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  In- 
crea^ic  in  tlie  International  Monetary  Fund 
quoia  or  the  Uiiited  States:   and 

H.R.  8122.  An  art  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  tlie  Atomic  Encrsry  Commissio:!  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  tH.R.  7750)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  v.as 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on 
the  calendar.       ': 


ENROLLED   BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report^^d 
that  on  today.  May  26,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  339)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Agate 


Fossil  Beds  National  Montunent  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^^^___^___^__ 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  rcQUest,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Patriotic   poem   by  William  E.  Archey, 
Sherrard,  W.  Va. 


as 


of 


THE 


DESPERATE    PLIGHT    OF 
HUNGARIAN  PEOPLE 


THE 


I  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  deep  and  abiding  anxiety  among  the 
people  of  Hungarian  descent  in  the 
United  States  for  the  plight  of  their 
countrymen  who  still  feel  the  heavy  hand 
of  Russian  Communist  domination  in 
their  European  homeland.  The  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Hungarian  people  in  the 
bloody  revolution  of  1956  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  as  an  unequivocal  assertion  of  their 
desire  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, and  a  testament  to  their  bravery 
in  the  face  of  insurmountable  odds.  But 
today  they  continue  to  pay  the  toll  for 
rebellion  in  the  face  of  tyranny,  and  this 
toll  is  being  exacted  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  annihilate  the  Hungarian  people 
and  their  culture,  should  it  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  Hungarian 
lives  during  the  last  20  years  has  been 
overwhelming.  Tlirough  war,  liquida- 
tion, deportation,  and  mass  exile,  the 
population  was  decimated  to  the  point 
where  gradual  extinction  would  result 
without  the  stimulus  of  a  large  and 
healthy  new  generation  to  rebuild  the 
natioiial  population,  and  with  it.  the 
national  spirit  and  cultural  unity.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  no  resurgence  in 
the  Hunparian  population.  Where  life- 
saving  new  blood  was  needed  to  rebuild 
the  war  devastated  Hungarian  popula- 
tion.-the  growth  rate  was  but  2.1  in  1962. 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  The  birth  rate 
today  is  lower  than  the  death  rate  in 
the  major  cities  of  Huns■arJ^  an  ominous 
otnen  of  the  gradual  extinction  which 
mti.st  necessarily  follow  if  tliis  condition 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  this  destruction  of  the 
Hungarian  peoples  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  fact  that  surgical  abortions  are 
encouraged  by  the  present  Hungarian 
Government,  a  policy  which  was  invoked 
by  an  edict  in  1956.  Surgical  abortions 
in  Hungary  today  outnumber  live  births 
by  two  to  one.  When  people  find  them- 
selves faced  with  intolerable  tyranny, 
when  they  face  only  economic  depriva- 
tion and  the  mcmoiT  of  a  struggle  for 
independence  once  lost,  when  they  are 
encouraged  by  a  totalitarian  government 
to  so  limit  the  future  generation,  one  can 
see  what  a  temptation  it  might  be  to 
save  unborn  children  from  similar  suf- 
fering. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  bloodletting  in 
the  city  streets  and  the  country  lanes  of 
Hungary   9   years   ago,   the   United  Na- 
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tions  has  repeatedly  adopted  resolutions 
condemning  the  brutalities  perpetrated 
there  upon  a  freedom-loving  people.  Yet 
the  decimation  of  the  Hungarian  popu- 
lace continues.  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent,  many  of  whom  fought  in  the 
revolution  of  1956  to  regain  their  stolen 
freedom,  urge  their  adopted  nation  to 
call  upon  the  imposed  government  of 
their  homeland  to  repeal  the  edict  which 
is  slowly  destroying  the  population  of 
Hungary  and  nibbling  away  at  the  proud 
cultural  heritage  which  has  been  theirs 
for  centuries. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  Senators  have  chosen  to 
make  comments  today  regarding  the 
continuing  effort  of  Hungarians  and 
other  Eastern  Europeans  to  realize  a 
measure  of  individual  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is  particularly  fitting  that 
these  remarks  come  as  the  Senate  nears 
the  end  of  debate  on  a  historic  voting 
rights  bill. 

We  have  debated  for  more  than  a 
month  the  right  of  minorities  in  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  an  electoral  voice 
in  our  governmental  process.  Our  con- 
cern is  perhaps  justified,  but  what  about 
the  right  of  Eastern  Europeans  for  repre- 
sentation through  the  vote? 

Even  as  the  Senate  has  debated  the 
voting  rights  bill,  there  has  been  a  bar- 
rage of  speeches  from  protagonists  and 
antagonists  of  the  administration's  Viet- 
nam and  Dominican  'policy.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bulk  of  the  comment  has 
been  in  support  of  the  administration's 
action  on  both  fronts.  And  yet,  again 
the  paradox  emerges.  What  about  East- 
ern Europe?  Why  are  voices  stilled  on 
the  right  of  these  peoples  to  fight  for 
their  indepcndencp? 

The  administration,  despite  its  firm- 
ness and  determination  in  support  of  the 
American  commitment  against  Commu- 
nists in  Santo  Domingo  and  southeast 
Asia,  is  making  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  "building  bridges"  to  Communist- 
controlled  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  paradoxes  un- 
fold, I  think  it  well  to  comment  on  the 
captive  nations  in  the  light  of  American 
conduct  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  in 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate  concerns  itself  properly 
with  voting  rights  and  civil  rights,  but 
what  about  these  issues  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope? The  World  Federation  of  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters,  headquartered 
in  New  Jersey,  points  out  that  even  as 
the  Congress  debates  the  human  rights 
of  Americans,  there  is  a  "minority"  of 
something  like  98  percent  of  the  Hungar- 
ian people  who  do  not  have  the  basic 
human  rights  of  self-government,  free- 
dom of  travel,  freedom  of  speech,  equal 
justice  under  law,  freedom  of  religion. 
freedom  to  grow  in  a  competitive  econ- 
omy, and  freedom  from  the  control  of 
foreign  troops. 

In  Hungary  today  the  people  are  gov- 
erned by  a  Communist  hierarchy  com- 
prised of  about  2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Tlie  Communist  Party,  as  the  gov- 
ernment, controls  the  people.  There  has 
been  no  shred  of  evidence  since  the  end 
of  hostilities  in  1945  to  indicate  that  the 
captive  peoples  of  Europe,  or  Cuba  for 


that  matter,  would  willingly  embrace  the 
political  or  economic  philosophies  of 
communism.  But  the  fact  rem.ains  that 
in  Hungary  and  other  captive  countries, 
the  people  have  no  choice.  The  will  of 
the  2  percent — the  Communists  who  rule 
and  control — is  enforced  in  Hungary  by 
a  Soviet  Army  of  some  80,000  troops. 
Thus  is  compliance  with  the  "law"  as- 
sured in  Hungary. 

The  civil  right  of  freedom  of  religion 
is  virtually  unknown  in  Hungary.  There 
is  a  partial  agreement  between  the  Vat- 
ican and  the  Hungarian  Government 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  compromise 
to  preserve  some  reUgious  life  in  the  na- 
tion. On  December  9,  however,  Father 
Laszlo  Emody,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  in  jail  because 
he  committed  the  grave  sin  of  providing 
children  with  religious  education.  This, 
the  Communist  government  decreed,  was 
contrary  to  the  law. 

And  what  about  the  civil  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech?  The  Himgarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  tell  us  that  the  slightest 
non-Communist  criticism  of  political 
personalities  or  of  the  programs  of  the 
Communist  Party  is  punishable  by  long 
prison  terms. 

And  W'hat  about  the  civil  right  of  so- 
cial, religious,  or  political  gatherings? 
Again,  we  look  to  the  words  of  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  who  tell  us  that 
the  freedom  of  assembly  does  not  exist. 
They  point  out  that  the  Hungarian  Boy 
Scout„  Federation  was  disbanded  in  1948. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  social  organiza- 
tions, Freemason  lodges,  and  private  as- 
sociations are  still  victims  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  and  are  still  forbidden. 

And  the  civil  right  to  compete  in  a 
relatively  uruestricted  economy?  Again, 
the  freedom  fighters: 

All  sectors  of  the  Hungarian  economy  have 
been  forceably  nationalized. 

We  learn  also  that  at  present  92  per- 
cent of  the  arable  land  is  managed  either 
under  the  cooperative  system  or  as  part 
of  large  national  fagns. 

The  world  is  today  witnessing  a  mas- 
sive conimitment  by  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  tire  non-Com- 
munist world,  but  what  about  the  world 
of  Eastern  Europe  that  has  no  wish  to  be 
Communist? 

It  seems  to  me  an  untenable  paradox 
that  the  President,  who  importunes  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  $700  million  to 
prosecute  an  undeclared,  but  necessary, 
war  in  southeast  Asia,  could  at  the  same 
time  draft  plans  for  the  "building  of 
bridges"  to  nations  which  are  governed 
by  the  Communist  apparatus  against 
which  we  are  already  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  che  most  cleverly 
peddled  pieces  of  propaganda  assaciated 
with  the  long  history  of  the  cold  war  Is 
that  by  pouring  the  materialistic  prod- 
ucts of  our  private  enterprise  economy 
into  Communist  nations  we  can  somehow 
increase  the  political  power  of  the  popu- 
lations. Those  who  sell  this  thesis  in  the 
market  of  public  opinion  are  laboring  un- 
der a  very  false  major  premise:  That  in 
Communist  nations,  the  people  govern. 

In  the  United'  States,  popular  dissatis- 
faction with  an  administration  or  with 
a  Member  of  Congress  leads  to  the  ouster 
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of  the  offending  party  or  person.  If  the 
same  were  true  in  Eastern  Europe,  there 
would  not  be  a  Communist  government 
in  any  of  the  captive  nations.  In  not 
one  nation  is  there  popular  support  for 
the  government,  but  there  is  miiitary 
support — from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
people  do  not  govern  in  a  Communist 
CDunti-y.  The  credentials  for  political 
pen^ecuity  in  Eastern  Europe  and  other 
Communist  satellites  are  not  political, 
but  militai-y. 

In  Hungai-y  the  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  Communist  makes  the  de- 
cisions, produces  the  leaders,  genuflects 
to  the  Soviet  heirarchy  and  governs  in 
concert  with  the  Red  Army.  By  send- 
ing items  of  trade  and  commerce  to 
these  countries,  we  are  doing  little  more 
thanr throwing  bones  to  people  who  other- 
wise might  be  able  to  organize  into  an 
effective  resistance  against  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  which  governs  them. 
By  supposedly  "building  bridges"  we  are 
aiding  the  governments  of  these  people, 
not  the  people  themselves,  and  in  aiding 
the  governments,  we  tighten  Communist 
control  over  the  people  we  seek  to  help. 

As  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
put  it: 

One  principle  should  guide  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Hungarian  Government:  the 
cultural  and  economic  aid  in  question  should 
benefit  the  people  of  Hungary.  It  should 
not  in  any  way  assist  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  consolidating  its  power. 

The  only  way  the  United  States  can 
bring  about  some  easing  of  the  burden 
of  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  building  of  bridges  is  to  demand 
hard  concessions  from  the  Communist 
governments. 

There  has  been  considerable  specula- 
tion in  recent  months  on  the  effect  the 
so-called  Sino-Soviet  split  is  having  on 
the  monolithic  aspect  of  communism. 
A  distinguished  student  of  international 
affairs  and  Sino-Soviet  studies,  Kurt 
London,  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, had  a  comment  on  the  possible 
breakup  of  the  Communist  camp  which 
would,  of  course,  include  the  satellite 
states,  in  an  article  written  for  the  spring 
issue  of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity magazine. 

Mr.  London  holds  no  brief  for  the 
theory  that  communism  is  forsaking  its 
old  plan  for  world  domination.  Says 
Mr.  London: 

I  hold  that  the  present  disarray  of  the 
movement  might  be  of  a  transitory  nature 
and  that  we  cannot,  without  great  risk  to 
ourselves  and  the  free  world,  a-ssume  the 
Communist  problem  has  left  us.  Gradually, 
a  new  type  of  communism,  under  whatever 
name,  may  develop  with  the  support  of  both 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China — either  in  com- 
bination or  as  schismatic  camps.  So  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union's  great  power  continues 
to  supp.ort  Marxism-Leninism,  be  it  ortho- 
dox or  reformed,  and  so  long  as  Red  China 
remains  in  the  throes  ox  revolutionary  ardor, 
we  cannot  anticipate  an  end  to  the  struggle 
for  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  tliat  disintegra- 
tion and  erosion  are  impossible,  but  they 
seem  to  flfT  unlikely  in  the  near  future.  We 
mw-t  ncer  forget  that  the  history  of  inter- 
n-tional  communism  has  demonstrated  an 
artounding  resilience,  that  the  movement 
has  rolled  with  the  punches,  and  that  its 
many  oscillations  have  not  had  a  truly  de- 


structive effect  upon  it.  Communist  history 
was,  is,  and  wUl  be  full  of  surprises,  and  the 
greatest  mistake  we  could  commit  is  to  look 
upon  a  crisis  of  the  Socialist  camp,  such  as 
the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  as  sometlilng  final 
and  irrevocable.  Nothing  is  final  in  com- 
munism until  it  collapses. 

Unless  meaningful  economic  pres- 
sures can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  Eastern  European  countries, 
the  only  mechanism  for  chan-^e  in  the 
Communist  states  will  be  revolt.  The 
world  had  a  graphic  picture  of  the  fu- 
tility of  that  course  in  October  of  1956. 
Then  the  Hungarian  people  revolted, 
fully  expecting  assistance  from  the  West, 
but  while  they  fought  and  died,  the 
U.N.  and  the  West  talked  and  vacillated. 
We  were  still  talking  when  Russian 
tanks  crushed  the  revolt,  ending  the  fust 
and  only  instance  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion the  Hungarian  people  have  had 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  peace  today,  if  peace  is  de- 
fined as  absence  from  war.  They  liave 
the  type  of  peace  granted  the  inmates  of 
a  penitentiary,  but  they  do  not  have 
freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of  action, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  to  assem- 
ble, or  freedom  of  speech. 

I  believe  that  as  we  approach  the  9th 
anniversary  of  the  gallant  effort  of  Hun- 
gary to  uproot  communism,  we  should 
rededicate  ourselves  to  securing  for  tlie 
Hungarians  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
peans and  to  Cuba  at  least  a  measure  of 
those  human  values  for  which  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  for  which  we  are  debating 
in  the  Senate. 

HUNGARIANS    UNDERSTAND    THS    MEANING    OF 
LIDERTY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  other  Senators  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  strivings  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  for  independence  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  communism. 

Communism  was  uprooted  once  in 
Hungary — in  October  1956.  Then,  after 
11  years  of  Soviet  occupation  and  7  days 
of  mortal  combat,  the  people  of  Hungary 
won  independence.  But  the  free  world 
did  not  respond  with  sufficient  vigor; 
and  on  November  4,  1956,  the  Commu- 
nists began  their  brutal  reoccupation. 

Since  that  time,  and  for  nearly  9  years 
now,  the  lifeblood  of  the  Hungarian 
nation  has  been  ebbing  away.  In  the  2 
years  preceding  1956,  HungaiT's  popu- 
lation had  a  natural  increase  of  229,000. 
That  is  a  growth  rate  of  12.6  percent 
But  by  1963.  the  rate  had  declined  to 
2.1  percent.  Communi-sm  is  slowly 
strangling  Hungary.  ' 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  slow  death  of 
a  nation,  there  has  been,  in  recent 
months,  talk  of  "normalization"  of 
American  relations  with  the  rulers  of 
Hungary. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  any  step  that 
promotes  cooperation  between  the  peo- 
ples of  America  and  Hungary;  but  it 
would  be  v.-orse  than  disturbing  to  sec 
any  normalization  that  would  serve  only 
the  one-sided  purposes  of  Hungary's 
present  dictatorial,  Soviet-oriented 
power  structure. 

I  suggest  that  before  there  can  be  any 
normalization  of  American  relations  with 


Hungary,  there  must  be  normal  condi- 
tions inside  Hungary. 

Freedom  is  normal  for  Hungary.  Wit- 
ness the  age-old  struggle  of  her  people  to 
defeat  tyranny.  Witness  that  contin- 
uing struggle. 

But  there  is  no  fi'cedom  in  Hungary; 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  have  America 
reward  oppression  by  granting  it  a  warm 
coverlet  of  normalcy. 

Let  us  look  at  today's  Hungary.  Let 
us  see  whether  Hungary  is  free  and 
normal.  ■> 

The  Hungarian  people  still  are  gov- 
erned by  communistic,  dictatorial  power, 
based  on  a  one-party  system. 

Hungary  still  is  surrounded  by  an  Iron 
Curtain  of  barbed  wire,  watchtowers, 
and  mines.  Last  year.  Ill  persons  lost 
their  lives  from,  or  were  seriously  in- 
jured by,  exploding  mines  in  the  border 
zone. 

A  law  forbidding  border  crossings  still 
is  in  force.  Those  who  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  reach  the  West  without  a  gov- 
ernment-granted passport  are  sentenced 
to  years  in  prison. 

Freedom  of  religion  still  is  limited. 
Last  December,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  in  prison,  be- 
cause he  provided  his  children  with  re- 
ligious education. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  nonexistent. 
The  slightest  criticism  of  th-;  commu- 
nistic regime  brings  long  prison  terms. 

No  social,  religious,  or  political  gather- 
ing can  be  held,  unless  convened  upon 
instruction  froin  the  government.  Free- 
dom of  assembly  does  not  exist. 

Hungary  still  is  controlled  by  Soviet 
armed  forces,  recently  modernized  with 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet 
forces  in  Hungary  are  so  positioned  that 
they  can  occupy  all  strategic  points  with- 
in 30  minutes. 

No,  Mr.  President,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  that  is  normal  about 
today's  Hungary.  Freedom  would  be  tlie 
choice  of  the  Hungarian  people,  if  they 
had  a  choice. 

Those  valiant  people  last  expressed 
their  free  choice  in  October  1956 — in  the 
Hungarian  revolution. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  those  Ameri- 
cans who  remember  the  Hungarian 
revolution  and  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  dignity  which  it  proclaimed.  I  hope 
the  Senate  and  our  Nation  will  keep  faith 
with  those  principles,  and  will  always 
work  to  achieve  freedom  for  the  Hun- 
garian people. 


SOIL,  GOD,  AND  MAN 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  week  is  being  observed  as 
Soil  Stewardship  Week.  This  is  a  na- 
tionwide observance  which  places  em- 
phasis on  man's  obligation  to  God  as  a 
steward  of  the  soil,  water,-  and  related 
resources. 

This  is  the  11th  consecutive  annual 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  sponsored  by  the 
Nation's  3,000  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  and  their  national 
association.  During  the  period  of  May 
23  to  30.  observances  are  being  held  in 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
churches  of  all  faiths. 

I  think  it  fitting  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  pause  a  moment  in  its 
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^deliberations  to  observe  Soil  Steward- 
<;hip  Week  and  pay  tribute  to  its  spon- 
sors. This  includes  the  45  soil  conser- 
vation districts  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  men  who  serve  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  these  local  units  of  State  gov- 
eriinicnt  deserve  oiu:  praise  for  the  lead- 
ership they  are  providing  in  our  home 
cornmunities  for  keeping  before  the  peo- 
'ple  the  relationship  between  soil.  God, 
and  man.    They  are  performing  a  great 
patriotic   service.     I   think   the   Senate 
should  take  this  occasion  to  say  "Thank 
you."     Our  soil  is   our  strength.     The 
;  water  that  sustains  us  demands  constant 
;\igilance. 

Soil  conservation  districts  have  dis- 
tributed material  on  "Challenges  of 
Growth"  to  the  clergy  of  all  faiths  to 
assist  them  in  leading  the  congregations 
they  serve  to  an  appropriate  observance 
of  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  The  fore- 
word in  the  material  distiibutcd  was 
written  by  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Newman  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.   He  states: 


i 


i\ 


It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  serve  a  group 
that  proclaims  over  and  over  again,  '•The 
earth  is  the  Lord's."' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Reverend  Newman's  state- 
ment placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreword 

Life  is  a  scries  of  challenges.  From  the 
first  uncertain  steps  of  a  little  child  to  the 
last  few  faltering  steps  of  an  old  person,  life 
is  one  challenge  after  the  other.  Many  of 
these  cannot  be  avoided.  Some  must  be  met 
Inciividuallv.  while  others  will  be  met  by 
gro\jp3  or  by  the  Nation.  Many  ol  tlicr.e 
Challenges  rr.ay  be  reduced  to  responsible 
Stc'.vardship. 

For  the  people  of  God,  stewardship  of  nat- 
ural resources  is  based  upon  the  word  of 
.tOd.  The  Bible  plainly  sets  out  that  owner- 
ihip  of  the  resources  is  Gotl's.  Stewardsliip. 
ncludinp;  use  and  conservnlion,  is  niun's 
•esponsibility. 

Let  us  remember  that  as  peoiile  committed 
o  the  idea  of  conservation,  although  we 
[are  confronted  with  challenges  such  as  lack 
lof  understandlnc:.  desire  for  profits  at  the 
risk  of  destruction,  and  distorted  values  that 
overlook  the  worth  of  the  individual,  we  do 
not  have  to  fuce  these  challenges  alone.  God 
will  help  His  people. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  set 
aside  a  week  when  we  express  unto  God  our 
gratitude  for  His  blc.=sings  upon  our  land  and 
our  willingness  to  be  faithful  to  our  steward- 
ship. Soil  Stewardship  Week  provides  this 
occasion.  The  National  As.'^ociation  of  Soil 
and  Vv'aier  Conservation  Districts  renders  a 
great  service  to  many  churches  with  materi- 
als for  Soil  Stewardship  Week. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  serve  a  group 
that  proclaims  over  and  over  again.  "The 
earth  is  the  Lord's." 

Lewis  W.  Newm.\n, 
Mnnbcr.      Soil      Stewardship      Adrif.ory 
Committrc    to    the    yational    Associa- 
tion  0/  Soil  OJid    Water   Conservation 
Districts. 


was  an  important  day  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. On  this  date,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Rich.\rd  Russell, 
were  united  in  welcoming  him  back  after 
his  courageous  and  successful  battle 
against  serious  illness. 

As  one  of  the  most  junior  Members  of 
this  august  body,  I  wish  to  add  my  sin- 
cere words  of  welcome  to  one  who  has 
served  the  people  of  Georgia  and  of  the 
entire  Nation  for  almost  one-third  of  a 
century.  The  distinguished  Senator's 
wise  counsel,  his  fine  judgment,  and  his 
extensive  knowledge  were  sorely  missed 
by  all.  Among  other  tributes,  I  read  a 
stoiT  from  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Times  which 
states : 

One  of  Georgia's  proudest,  most  revered 
warhorses  is  back  in  action. 

May  I  note  that  this  "warhorse"  is 
one  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace.  His 
perceptive  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  helped 
build  our  Nation  to  a  position  of  miUtary 
superiority— a  posture  of  great  strength 
from  which  we  are  able  to  continue  in 
our  search  for  a  world  free  from  strife. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  millions  of  Americans  join  me  in 
saying  we  are  glad  to  have  Senator 
Russell  back  and  in  good  health,  and  we 
admire  his  courage  and  dedication  to 
the  Senate  and  to  tMs  country. 


1  WELCOME  AND  TRIBUTES  TO  SEN- 

'       ATOR  RUSSELL   OF  GEORGIA  ON 

HIS  RETURN  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  Monday,  May  24,   1965, 


NEBRASKA  NEWSPAPERS  SUPPORT 
STATE'S  RIGHT-TO-WORK  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Ne- 
braska is  1  of  the  19  States  which  has  a 
risht-to-work  law.  In  1946.  by  initia- 
tive vote,  tlie  people  of  my  State  amended 
our  constitution  to  provide  for  the  right 
to  work.  The  legislature  adopted  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people. 

Now  that  vote  is  being  threatened  by 
a  determined  drive  in  the  Congress  to 
enact  Federal  legislation  which  would 
override  the  majority  expression  of  Ne- 
braska voters. 

In  recent  days,  a  number  of  Nebraska 
newspapers  have  reaffu'med  their  sup- 
port of  our  constitution  and  our  law. 
The  Norfolk  Daily  News,  for  example, 
said: 

To  Nebr.i£kans,  the  right-to-work  law 
seems  a  simple  enactment  of  the  law  cf  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

The  Lincoln  Journal  wrote: 
In  Nebraska,  the  compulsion  for  defeat  of 
this  measure  is  p.articularly  Intense. 

The  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald  declared: 
If  the  President's  action  for  repeal  is  suc- 
cessful, then  the  labor  coat  in  Nebraska 
might  well  be  sackcloth  and  ashes,  in  mourn- 
ing for  a  freedom  sacrificed  to  presidential 
iunbition  and  Uist  for  power. 

The  Omaha  Ledger  wrote: 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  if  pressures  brought 
to  bear  by  labor  union  bosses  can  take  away 
this  right. 

Similar  expressions  have  appeared  in 
several  other  outstanding  newspapers. 
This  editorial  survey  clearly  reflects  the 
overwhelming    sentiment    in   Nebraska. 


It  also  reflects  the  convictions  of  this 
Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
some  of  the  editorial  comment  on  this 
important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Norfolk  Daily  News.  Apr.  17,  1965] 

RICHT-TO-WORK    PIGHT    AHEAD 

The  news  from  V>rashington  is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  awaiting  a  lull  In  the  press 
for  enactment  of  his  main  legislative  pro- 
gram to  put  the  stress  on  tlie  repeal  of 
section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  This 
is  the  provision  which  permits  States  to  give 
the  right  to  work  to  workers  whether  or  not 
they  belong  to  a  labor  union.  Labor  leaders 
on  the  national  scene  are  said  to  be  making 
every  effort  to  have  this  right  taken  away 
from  the  States. 

The  reason  that  the  union  leaders  are  so 
urgent  in  their  demands  for  repeal  is  not 
that  it  has  any  particular  effect  on  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee.  Such 
relationships  go  on  about  the  same  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  14b  in  Federal  law. 

Tlie  right-to-work  law  affects  rather  the 
relationship  of  the  Individual  to  his  union. 
It  gives  him  greater  freedom  to  express  and 
fight  for  his  own  views  of  union  policy.  In 
a  "union  strongly  dominated  by  Its  leader- 
ship, individuals  are  discouraged  from  fight- 
ing for  their  own  views  which  may  be  con- 
trai-v  to  the  program  of  the  leadership,  by 
the  "fact  that  if  they  become  offensive  to  the 
officials  or  majority  of  the  union,  they  may 
be  suspended  from  union  membership  and 
thus  lose  their  right  to  hold  their  jobs. 

Under  Nebraska's  law.  which  the  leader- 
ship hopes  to  nullify,  these  members,  though 
dismissed  from  the  union,  could  still  hold 
^lleir  jobs.  To  meet  the  charge  that  the 
right-to-work  law  enables  employees  to  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  union  activities  with- 
otit  sharing  the  cost,  labor  contracts  in  right- 
to-work  States  usually  contain  a  provision 
that  nonunion  members  must  pay  the  equiv- 
alent of  union  dues  into  the  union  treas-ary. 
To  Nebraskans  the  right-to-work  law  seems 
a  simple  enactment  of  the  law  of  Individual 
freedom.  Those  who  believe  this  could  make 
their  views  effective  by  letting  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  know  how  they  feel. 


[From  the  Lincoln   (Nebr.1   Evening  Journal 
&  Nebraska  State  Joiunal.  May  19,  1965] 

The  right  To  Work 
One  of  the  fiercest  attacks  on  States  rights 
and  Individual  rights  ever  witnessed  in  this 
Nation  is  about  to  begin  in  Congress. 

This  is  the  effort  to  abolish  the  Federal 
provision  allowing  States  to  adopt  "right-to- 
work"  laws.  President  Johnson  signaled  the 
all-out  attack  when  he  included  the  scrap- 
ping of  right-to-work  laws  in  his  special 
labor  message  to  Congress. 

If  the  topheavy  Democratic  Congress  goes 
alone  with  the  President,  unions  throughout 
the  Nation  wUl  be  able  to  negotiate  closed 
shop  or  union  shop  contracts  requiring  work- 
ers to  belong  to  n  union  in  order  to  hold  a 
Joi.  (Under  a  closed  shop  agreement  a 
worker  must  belong  to  the  union  before 
being  hired;  tinder  a  union  shop  agreement 
a  worker  must  join  the  union  within  a  des- 
ignated period,  usually  30  or  60  days,  after 
being  hired. 1 

Nebraska  Is  1  of  19  States  having  right-to- 
work  laws  which  forbid  closed  shop  or  union 
shop  contracts. 

Congressional  adoption  of  the  President's 
proposal— which  technically  would  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act- 
would  wipe  out  one  of  the  last  veBtlges  of 
State  control  over  labor  relations.  With  this 
breach  of  States  rights  it  would  be  only  a 
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p'-.ort  time  until  the  States  v.-oiild  become 
\irt  u:\lly  powerless  in  Uibor  atli'.lrs. 

Mere  tragically,  repeal  of  the  right-to-work 
provision  would  be  one  of  the  strictest  dc- 
liials  of  human  freedom  ever  enacted  in  this 
country. 

It,  would  open  tiie  way  for  requiri!:g  that 
a  worker,  in  order  to  hold  a  job,  would  have 
to  belong  to  an  organization  and  co. '.tribute 
to  its  tinancial  support  even  if  he  did  not 
care  to  belong  to  It  and  even  if  he  wore  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  its  policies  and  to  the 
w.'.y  its  finances  wore  speiit. 

On  the  basis  of  this  iavasiou  of  human 
rights  alone  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
scr.ttle  the  right-to-work  principle  £-ho\i!d  be 
defeated. 

In  Nebraska  the  compulsion  for  defeat  of 
this  measure  is  particularly  intenre.  The 
St.'te's  right-to-work  provision,  guaranteeing; 
.1  degree  cf  freedom  to  workers  and  employ- 
ers that  is  denied  in  many  States,  has  been 
a  prime  Inducement  to  indtistries  seeking 
lacw  locations. 

Repeal  of  section  14ib)  will  not  auto- 
matically require  Nebraska  workers  to  bo- 
long  to  a  union.  Contracts  requiring  union 
membership  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
with  employers  before  the  action  would  b'; 
elective.  But  this  In  itself  could  create 
intense  labor  strife  in  the  State  as  union 
leaders  pressed  for  closed  shop  and  vmion 
shop  contracts. 

Abandoning  the  right-to-work  principle  is 

not  the  route  to  labor  harmony  or  incrcaoed 

benefits  for  workers.    The  ft:ll  political  force 

^  of  Nebraska  will  have  to  be  rallied  in  order 

'  to  help  beat  down  this  attack  on  individual 

freedom  and  to  preserve  the  right  to  work. 


[From  the  Scotl&blu-T  iNcbr.)  Star-Herald. 
May  20.  1965 1 

L-^EOR  Leaders  To  Get  Payoff 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  a  man  of 
m.any  coats,  but  when  he  dons  the  garment 
of  union  labor  he  indicates  a  preference  in 
quality  and  coloration  that's  been  amazing- 
ly consistent   over  the   past  few  years. 

Tliere  are  those,  and  we  a-re  nunabered 
among  them,  who  fail  either  to  understand 
or  to  appreciate  the  basis  lor  his  choice. 

Our  inclination  to  criticize  the  presidential 
taste  is  rooted  no  doubt  in  the  fact  that,  as 
Nebraskans,  we  have  already  chosen  a  labor 
coat  of  dillerent  cut  and  style  and  aren't 
likely  to  take  kindly  to  an  attempt  from 
Washington  to  dictate  a  fashion  rejected  in 
this  State  mai^y  years  ago. 

The  Nebraska  labor  coat  carries  the  label 
"right-to-work,"  by  virtue  of  constitutional 
law  approved  by  Nebraskans  under  permis- 
-Eion  expressly  granted  by  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  President  says  this  is  a  bad  situation, 
that  the  laboring  man  should  be  compelled 
to  join  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  offensive  section  14(ta) 
should  be  repealed  by  the  Congress.  If  the 
President  has  his  way,  the  right-to-work 
principle  adopted  in  Nebraska  and  in  18 
other  States,  including  neighboring  Wyom- 
ing, will  be  destroyed. 

Why  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  permitted  to 
operate  as  a  labor  fashion  designer  may 
never  be  known,  but  the  rea.son  for  his  move 
in  this  direction,  started  officially  Tues- 
day, is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  yotu-  face. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  preparing  to  pay  the  union 
labor  leaders  for  the  votes  they  delivered  to 
him  last  November  1964,  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  things  the  labor  leaders  de- 
manded and  got.  as  a  price  for  their  support, 
was  a  promise  to  Initiate  legislation  to  de- 
prive the  States  of  the  right  to  ban  com- 
pulsory union  membership. 

If  the  action  is  successful,  and  we'd  guess 
it  will  be.  considering  the  President's  rec- 


ord of  success  a.nd  the  maketip  of  the  Con- 
grcfs.  the  laborinv^  man  in  the  UnitPd  States 
will  be  consigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
tniion  labor  leaders  whether'  lie  likes  it  or 
not. 

His  right  to  make  a  frc:  rhfcicc  will  be  ob- 
literated, while  people  in  hijh  places,  with 
the  approva.l  of  the  Prcudeilt.  will  prepare 
to  divide  up  tli'^  areas  and  fthe  crafts  and 
the  workers  v.ho  represent  jthe  raw  mate- 
rial in  tlie  labor  mill,  into  regions  of  in- 
fluence and  jxiwer.  Ours  will!  become  a  labor 
government,  as  a  conscqucnao.  and  free  en- 
terprise may  exist  in  name  oeily. 

Then,  the  labor  coat  in  ncbraska  might 
v/rll  be  .sackcloth  and  ashes,  lli  mournin'r  for 
a  freedom  sacrificed  to  presidmtial  ambition 
and  !t;st  for  power. 


|Fi5m    t'ne    Omaha    ( Nobr.)    Public    Ledger, 
Apr.  30.  19651 

The  Right  To  W  ork 

In  the  v.'ceks  to  come,  Cm'  gress  is  to  be  a 
b.aileground  over  what  ha  e  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "right-to-wor::  laws"  on  the 
boolcs  in  19  of  cur  50  St  it  s.  At  issue  is 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-I:  artley  Act.  It 
rcad.^:  "Nothing;  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  cxonuion  or  appli- 
c.ition  of  agrec;r.cnt  reciuiripg  membership 
In  a  labor  organization  as  a  cbndition  of  em- 
ployment ill  any  Stale  or  teiritory  m  which 
such  execution  or  application  is  prohibited 
by  State  or  territorial  law." 

It  may  be  useful  to  put  this  whole  issue  in 
historical  perspective.  Wh.a,  this  language 
says  is  a  simple  reafTirmatiqn  of  a  liuman 
right  which  is  cslabhched  as 
civilization.    Right  to  v.'ork  w 


part  of  Western 
is  acclaimed  bv 


law  in  Franco  as  early  as  17911.  and  virtually 
every  country  In  Europe  actually  ti^ed  the 
term  as  a  legal  phrase  in  -uljjcquent  years. 

After  the  Civil  War  in  oii;"  "Wn  country, 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  right-to- 
work  docirions  invalidatir.j;  l.tws  v.-hich  de- 
nied those  who  had  supported  the  Con- 
federacy the  right  to  engage  in  their  chosen 
profe;sio.ns. 

Fifty  years  ago.  in  1915.  Justice  Hughes  de- 
clared in  Truax  v.  Raich:  "It  reqxiires  no 
argument  to  show  that  the  rlglu  to  v.-ork  for 
a  living  in  the  common  occupations  of  the 
community  is  of  the  very  cssfnce  of  the  per- 
sonal fiXOdom  and  opporttmity  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  (14th)  to 
secure." 

At  the  end  of  World  W,ar  H,  right  to  work 
wa  i  Invoked  against  a  California  State  law 
which  denied  fishermen  of  Japanese  ancestry 
their  right  to  work  at  theii  occupation  of 
fl.«;hing  in  coastal  waters. 

In  modern  times,  right  to  work  simply 
means  that  a  man  is  free  t.'>  become  an  ac- 
tive, dues-paying  union  member  if  he  wishes, 
but  that  he  cannot  be  forced  to  pay  union 
dues  to  an  unwanted  union  tjargaining  agent 
in  order  to  make  a  living.  Both  historical 
precedent  and  the  Constitution  affirm  a  free- 
m.an's  right  to  work. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  if  pres3iu-es  brought  to 
bear  by  labor  vuiion  bosses  can  take  away 
this  right.  Clearly  the  Congress  needs  to 
hear  from  all  kinds  of  votcts  on  this  isstxe. 


[From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
May  22,   19G5J 

FUTVBE  OF  14  (IJ) 

As  in  several  other  congressional  battles 
this  session,  the  fight  over  repeal  of  secUou 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  likely  to  be 
detemlned  in  the  House  of  Eeprescntatives. 

There  organized  labor  has  what  Columnist 
Victor  Rle.sel  describes  as  a  "razor  thin" 
margin  which  might  be  overcome  by  a  de- 
termined fight  on  the  part  of  defenders  of 
State  right-to-work  laws. 


Columnist  Arthur  Krock  sees  the  adminls- 
tratlon  as  about  10  votes  short,  a  pro.spect 
which  foreshadows  some  intensive  White 
HOUS3  "p.Tfuasion"  if  President  Johnson  is 
genuinely  determined  to  redeem  his  cam- 
paign p:omi.;e  to  organized  labor. 

The  guc'sing  is  almost  unanl!n:)us  that 
Mr.  Johnson  will  indeed  fv.^ht  to  a  finirh 
that  he  cotild  not  do  otlicrv.'ise  in  view  of  the 
explicit  nature  of  his  promise,  and  that  the 
fcvj  soft  words  which  expressed  his  huentinn 
iii  liis  messag?  to  Congress  were  meant  to 
lull  opponents  rather  than  to  discourai-e 
those  to  whom  the  President  fcols  that  he 
is  politically  obliged. 

'ini=-.  appears  to  be  one  instance  in  which 
the  President's  strcntious  elTorts  for  "con- 
senstis"  will  not  work.  Either  rlght-to-work 
statutes  will  continue  in  the  19  States  whlcli 
liave  them  under  the  pcrmis.'.ion  of  14(bi  or 
they  v.ill  be  wipod  out  by  congrc.  sional  ac- 
ti.-n  repealing  14(b). 

Ii  14(b)  goes,  compulsory  unionism  will  bo 
a  fact  of  life  in  all  the  uO  States. 

If  14(b)  goes,  what  many  Americans  feel 
strongly  to  bo  their  ba.'nc  individual  riglits 
will  go  with  it. 

If  14(b)  rrves.  States  riqlils  will  be  virtiialtv 
extinguished  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

These  and  other  broad  matters  are  sure  to 
be  debated  before  the  fate  of  14(b)  is  de- 
termined. 

But  to  many  citizens  the  most  appalling 
aspect  of  the  light  over  14(b)  is  that  In  spite 
of  whatever  solid  constitutional  arguments 
arc  advanced,  and  no  matter  how  logical  and 
hiqh  minded  may  be  the  debate,  theoutcome 
is  likely  to  depend  on  White  House  manipula- 
tion of  a  few  votes  in  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
sen'ativcE. 

And  this  will  not  be  because  the  President 
is  known  to  have  flaming  convictions  on  'he 
stibjcct,  but  because  ho  owes  a  political  debt. 


[From  the  Alliance  Daily  Times-Herald,  Mav 
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Necr.>\ska  Should  Keep  Its  Right-To-Work 

L.\vf 

A  bevy  of  19  bills  to  rcninve  or  amcr.d 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
pending  in  the  special  House  Labor  Sub- 
committee and  they  are  expected  to  begin 
getting  some  serious  attention  now  that  Con- 
gress has  received  Presidciit  Johnson's  mes- 
sage on  the  subject. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  told  a  recent 
convention  of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  that  it  is  part  of  his 
job  to  press  for  repeal  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  right-to-work  law. 

The  same  group  was  told  by  George  Mc^-uv. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  that  unions  muft 
be  freed  from  statutes  that  ctirb  their  efforts 
to  improve  t!ie  lot  of  workers.  He  said  his 
organl'ation  hopes  to  get  repeal  of  section 
14(b)   this  year. 

Big  labor  had  inveighed  against  14fb)  since 
the  l."bor  law's  enactment  in  1947  but  in 
recent  years  it  realistically  hadn't  douC  very 
much  about  It.  Now  the  AFL~CIO  Executive 
Council  believes  it  has  the"  votes  In  the  nev>,- 
Co!:srefs. 

The  labor  lenders  count  221  hard  vot.'s 
for  repeal  in  Hie  Hotise  of  Represcnt.itivcs. 
v.ith  218  needed  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate wlicre  they  iiave  always  been  confident 
of  passage. 

The  Democratic  Parly  platform  last  yc^r 
called  for  outright  repeal  of  14(b).  Prci- 
dent  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage stated  flatly:  "As  pledged  In  our  1000 
and  1964  platforms.  I  will  propo.'^e  to  Conr;rcf3 
Changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Including  sec- 
tion 14(b)."  What  remained  was  the  mat- 
ter of  priority. 


The  AFL-CIO  early  In  January  called  all 
nfen'fiiliated  brass  to  Washington  for  a  4-day 
lobbving  job  on  the  new  Congrc-s.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  administration 
KsGlf  wasn't  going  to  be  hurried,  that  "first 
tilings. "  i!i  file  White  House  view  had  to  do 
mdrc  directly  with  the  Great  Society. 

l(,-o\v  witli  the  education  bill  signed  into 
law.  with  medicare  sliding  down  a  clear  track, 
vifh  voting  reforms  assured  (in  large  out- 
linlet,  with  a  water  pollution  bill  approved, 
liife  administration  is  ready  to  give  labor  the 
o!)ttnrtunity  to  collect  its  bill  for  support 
of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket  and  the 
Democratic  sweep  in  Congress  last  year.  For 
It^  part,  labor  feels  easier  about  pressing  for 
repeal  now  that  its  public  image  has  been 
improved  with  avoidance  of  a  long  strike  in 

steel. 

Union  shop  contracts  betv.-een  employ- 
ers and  unions  req\urc  workers  to  Join  a  un- 
ion Within  a  specified  period,  usually  30  to 
60  days  after  being  employed.  Repeal  of 
14(b)  would,  in  effect,  take  away  from  the 
Stetes  the  right  to  enact  laws  forbidding 
union  shop  contracts  and  would  make  such 
laws  inoperable  where  they  now  exist.  Nine- 
teen States  today  have  right-to-work   laws. 

One  of  these  19  is  Nebraska  and  this  news- 
paper trusts  that  this  State's  Washington 
deieEation  will  fight  to  keep  the  right-to- 
viTcrk  law  on  our  statute  books.  The  Ne- 
braska law  does  not  prevent  a  worker  join- 
ing a  union;  it  merely  says  that  a  worker 
need  not  join  a  union  to  hold  his  job.  This 
Is  a  personal  right  that  should  be  protected 
for  every  American.  It  is  a  States  rights  is- 
sue from  which  the  ji-'ederal  Government 
should  stay  removed. 

The  Johnson  administration  won  its  great 
majoritv  In  the  1964  election  by  cham- 
pioning' civil  rights  for  the  Negro.  This  is 
good.  But  the  L.B.J,  men  look  silly  now 
attempting  to  take  civil  rights  away  from 
isorking  people  who  don't  happeii  to  want 
to  belong  to  a  union. — G.  K. 


[From  the  Nebraska  City  (Nebr.)  News- 
Press.  May  7,  1965) 
Let's  Keep  It 
News  stories  keep  saying  that  Congress  is 
expecting  to  take  up  changes   in   the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  any  day  now,  with  repeal  of  the 
right-to-work   section    the    No.    1    object    of 
crsanized  labor. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  when  we  discover  if 
b;?  union' labor  really  owns  the  White  House. 
Big  labor  Is  boasting  that  it  elected  Mr. 
Johnson  and  it  will  see  that  he  puts  the  heat 
on  Congress  to  knock  out  the  famous  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Big  labor  may  have  had  a  big  part  in  the 
election  of  President  Johnson,  but  so  did  a  lot 
of  other  folks,  including  a  majority  of  Ne- 
braskans and  lowans.  So.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
the  President  ol  all  the  people. 

The  Lssue  in  the  Taft-Hartley  repealer  is 
compulsory  unionism,  a  state  of  being  that 
is  .as  un-American  as  the  election  laws  in 
Soviet  Russia  or  Red  China.  The  American 
way  is  precisely  the  opposite — freedom  of 
ciioice  on  the  part  of  the  working  man  to 
join  a  tmion  or  not.  He  need  do  neither  in 
Nebraska  in  order  to  hold  his  job. 

Nebraskans  voted  the  right-to-work  guar- 
antee provided  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  into 
their  constitution.  The  majority  was  a  com- 
fortable one.  and  we  liave  lived  with  the  law 
for  a  good  many  years.  We  have  labor  unions 
in  Nebraska  aiid  we  have  nonunion  working 
men  and  women. 

Nebraskans  are  going  to  have  their  eyes  on 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
grcs.s  when  and  If  tills  Taft-Hartley  repeal 
comes  up  for  a  vote.  We  are  100  percent  sure 
that  three  of  our  five  men  will  vote  the  way 
Nebraskans  voted.  The  other  two  may  need 
some  encouragement  from  home. 


SENATE     CONFIRMATION     OF     FU- 
TURE       DIRECTORS        OF        THE 
'     FEDERAL    BUREAU    OF    INVESTI- 
GATION 

Mr.    HRUSKA.     Mr.    President,    on 
Monday  last,  the  Senate  passed  S.  313.  a 
bill  which  provides  that  any  successor  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the  FBI 
who  is  nominated  by  the  President  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    The  Senate 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  dispatch  with 
which    this    important    legislation    was 
passed  following  its  approval  last  week 
by   the   Judiciary   Committee.     At   the 
same  time,  it  is  hoped  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  give  this  important  legis- 
lation early  and  favorable  final  action. 
The  Senate  is  often   called  upon   to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointments   of    district    court    judg 
members  of  small  agencies  and  com 
sions,  postmasters  and  second  lieuten- 
ants.   Yet,  the  Congress  has  no  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  one 
of  the  most  important  agencies  of  our 
Government.    In  the  past  this  has  been 
no  particular  problem,  for  in  our  time 
Mr.  Hoover  has  filled  this  job  with  un- 
paralleled dedication,  competence,  and 
longevity.     He  has  become  a  legend  in 
his  own  lifetime  in  the  area  of  effective 
law  enforcement. 

However,  if  and  w'lcn  Mr.  Hoover 
should  decide  to  step  down  or  is  for  some 
reason  unable  to  continue  as  Director, 
the  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  re- 
placement will  have  to  be  faced.  In 
light  of  the  importance  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  sensi- 
tive position  which  it  occupies  in  our 
system  of  government  it  is  imperative 
that  the  greatest  care  and  consideration 
be  given  the  selection  of  the  Director. 

This  bill  will  insure  that  the  appoint- 
ment will  be  given  careful  consideration 
not  only  by  the  executive  branch  but 
also  by  the  legislative.  The  public  air- 
ing of  the  appointment  will  serve  to  keep 
the  position  of  Director  and  the  FBI 
itself  on  a  high  level.  This  is  impera- 
tive if  the  Bureau  is  to  continue  to  serve 
the  American  people  in  its  current 
exemplary  manner. 

Its  functions  in  apprehending  those 
accused  of  breaking  Federal  laws,  inves- 
tigating for  other  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ei-nment,  preventing  subversion  and 
generally  protecting  the  public  interest 
call  be  effectively  accomplished  only  if 
it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Hoover 
is  held  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  se- 
lecting his  successor.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portaiit  that  this  selection  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  nn 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  that  the  present  high  standards 
will  be  fostered  and  maintained. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  HUNGARY 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  articles  in  tlie  Ameri- 
can press  recently  which  convey  the  im- 
pression that  conditions  are  now  very 
much  improved  under  the  Kadar  regime 


in  Hungary,  and  that  the  regime  even 
enjoys  considerable  popular  support. 

For  example,  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  of  last  December  27, 
there  was  an  article  by  Mr.  David  Binder 
entitled  "Ten  Million  Hungarians  Can- 
not Be  Wrong."  The  general  argument 
of  this  article  was  that  Hungarians  are 
satisfied  with  the  Kadar  government,  and 
that  some  even  call  him  "the  best  Hun- 
garian leader  in  500  years." 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Binder  gets 
his  facts  or  his  quotations.  For  my  own 
part.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Hungarian  people  have  so  soon  forgotten 
their  heroic  revolution  of  October  1956, 
have  forgotten  the  scores  of  thousands 
who  were  massacred  by  the  Soviet  tanks 
and  by  the  Communist  execution  squads, 
have  forgotten  the  despicable  role  played 
by  Kadar  as  the  chief  Soviet  quisling  and 
as  their  puppet  Prime  Minister. 

Recently  I  had  a  discussion  with  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation.  These  people,  who 
represent  the  ideals  of  the  1956  revolu- 
tion, told  me  that  it  is  untrue  that  there 
has  been  any  basic  change  in  Hungary 
or  in  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian 
people  toward  the  Kadar  dictatorship. 

They  say  that  the  only  change  is  that 
the  regime  is  now  employing  more  subtle, 
more  refined  techniques  of  tyranny. 

The  federation  has  proof  that  the 
Hungarian  people  are  still  deprived  of 
their  basic  freedoms,  and  that  there  are 
still  many  hundreds  of  political  prisoners. 
The  federation  also  points  out  that  only 
last  December  a  new  labor  law  was 
promulgated  in  Hungary,  further  abridg- 
ing tne  already  seriously  abridged  rights 
of  labor,  and  that  priests  are  still  being 
imprisoned  for  teaching  religion  to  the 
childten. 

But  I  think  the  most  telling  answer 
of  all  to  those  who  now^  talk  about  Hun- 
gary  as   though   it  were  some  kind  of 
Comriiunist  paradise  is  the  fact  that  sur- 
gical abortions  in  Hungary  now  outnum- 
ber live  births  2  to  1,  and  that  the  re- 
prodilction  rate  of  2.1  is  lower  than  the 
death  rate.    This  is  how  the  Himgarian 
people  manifest  their  enthusiasm  in  the 
regime  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
I  have  often  said  that  I  thought  we 
made  a  serious  error  in  consenting  to  the 
removal  of  the  Hungarian  question  from 
the  agenda  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly.   I  have  said  that  this  will  inevitably 
encourage  the  Soviet  tyrants  to  believe 
that  they  can  get  away  with  murder  and 
genocide  in  any  country,  that  the  free 
world,   although  it  may   wax  indignant 
at  the  moment,  will,  with  the  passage  of 
a  few  years,  forget  its  indignation  and 
come   to    accept   solutions   imposed   by 
Soviet  bayonets  as  the  status  quo. 

I  still  believe  that  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe  have  not  made 
peace  with  the  tyi'annies  that  oppress 
theni;  that  they  remain  dedicated  allies 
of  the  free  world,  and  that  their  sullen 
hostility  to  their  regimes  and  the 
memory  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
constitute  the  chief  deterrents  to  Soviet 
aggression  in  Europe. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  encourage  the 
desib  for  freedom,  the  will  to  resist,  and 
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hope  in  a  brighter  future.  But  I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  do  so  when  we  describe 
the  tyrants  as  heroes,  when  we  so  easily 
forget  their  crimes,  or  when  we  further 
relax  our  trade  barriers  and  give  these 
countries  favored-nation  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  administration  will  review  its  policy 
in  Eastern  Europe,  keeping  these  things 
in  mind. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  NATURAL  BEAUTY  ENDORSE- 
MENT OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE 
DOUGLAS  AUTO  BURIAL  AND 
BEAUTIFICATION  FUND 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
dorse the  recommendations  issued  yes- 
terday by  a  special  panel  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty, 
dcahng  with  the  problem  of  automobile 
junkyards.    The  panel  recommended: 

A  portion  of  the  revenue  resulting  from 
the  proposed  removal  of  the  excise  tax 
should  be  preserved,  or  a  new  tax  should 
be  imposed  on  the  industry,  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  public  problems  which  are  caused  by 
the  use  of  autos. 

This  is  exactly  the  proposal  I  made 
on  Monday,  when  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  2019,  which  would  divert  2  percent 
of  the  excise  tax  on  new  car  purchases 
into  a  special  automobile  burial  and 
beautification  fund,  which  would  be 
used  to  help  get  rid  of  auto  junk  piles. 

I  am  glad  to  see  this  principle  en- 
dorsed by  the  White  House  Conference 
panel. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  President 
is  proposing  action  to  end  the  unsightly 
auto  junkyards  along  the  interstate  and 
primary  highway  system.  Although  this 
is  a  limited  action,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  much 
broader  program  is  required  if  we  are 
to  rid  the  Nation  of  the  rusting  scrap 
heaps  that  are  a  disgrace  to  America. 
My  bill  would  use  revenues  from  the 
present  excise  tax  on  autos  to  solve  the 
junk  auto  problem  once  and  for  all.  In 
effect,  the  tax  will  represent  a  user 
Charge  on  those  who  buy  and  use  autos. 
In  this  way,  every  new  car  will  carry 
with  it  the  funds  for  its  ultimate  burial. 

Once  again,  I  urge  Congress  to  act  on 
my  proposal  before  the  excise  tax  on 
autos  disappears  forever.  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  raise  the  revenue  needed  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  junk  auto  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Burial  Inscran'ce 

"Fr.afs  what  a  (proposal  by  Senator  Paul 
DotcLAS,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  woiold 
amount  to.  It  would  pay  for  the  interment 
of  the  rusty  auto  corpses  that  disfigure  the 
beauty  of  otir  national  landscape. 

The  Senator  proposes  a  2-percent  excise 
tax  on  all  new  car  purchases,  so  that  "when- 
ever a  person  buys  a  car,  the  cost  of  its  ulti- 
mate disposal  will  be  included  in  the  pur- 
ciiase  price." 


The  tax  would  average  $30  per  c:\t  and 
produce  $400  million  a  year.  Tliis  would  be 
set  aside  in  a  special  fund  to  rid  the  Nation 
of  ever-growing  auto  junkpiles. 

The  Senator's  idea  is  Umaly  for  two  rea- 
sons : 

The  auto-junkpilo  problem  is  so  acute  that 
it  figured  prominently  in  tlijs  week's  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 

Congress  now  is  conyiderfinc;  the  present 
10  percent  excise  tax  on  atitus.  Proposals 
range  from  complete  removi^i  cf  the  tax  to 
President  Jolmson's  plan  toi  reduce  it  to  5 
j>erceut  by  1937.  Retaining  ;;t  least  2  per- 
cent as  auto  "burial  insurance"  at  this  junc- 
ture would  be  comparatively  painless. 

America  is  becoming  mote  u-ban,  more 
crowded.  It  needn't  nccofsarily  be  less 
beautiful.  But  it  will  be  linlecs  v.'e  start 
treating  our  landscape  with  the  same  pride- 
ful  care  we  give  our  living  tooms.  Senator 
Douglas'  jiroposal  is  a  step  iO  t'nat  direction. 


GAINS  IN  SOUTHERN  COLLEGES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Fre.sident.  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  at  tiiis  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  May  31  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  The 
article  deals  with  the  growth  of  ad- 
vanced college-education  facilities  in  the 
South,  and  sets  forth  in  a  most  succinct 
way  the  tremendous  gains  being  made. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Texas  Medical  Center,  the 
Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine, 
and  the  Graduate  Research  Center  of  the 
Soutliwest. 

As  Dr.  Lloyd  Bcrkner,  director  of  the 
research  center,  says: 

The  coming  of  science-based  indu.stry  and 
the  massive  flow  of  people  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  *  •  •  is  the  greatefet  social  revolu- 
tion of  our  time.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
my  State  is  moving  to  meat  the  challenge 
of  education  for  the  future:  and  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed!  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  U.S.  News  k  World  iReport,  May  31, 
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In-  the  New  Solth  :  The  Way  the  Colleces 

Are  CiiAN'oir^c; 

Many  yotmgsters  in  the  goutii  used  to  go 
North  in  search  of  a  g(X)d  ccllege  educutiOit. 
Now  they  can  go  to  school  near  home. 

Reason:  Southern  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  improving. 

It's  part  of  the  change  that  is  sweeping  tiie 
South. 

Now  you  can  add  colleges  to  the  list  of 
things  that  are  grownig  arul  Imijruving  in 
the  changing  South. 

An  areawide  camjxiign  to  step  up  tlie 
quality  of  education  in  .southern  universi- 
ties and  colleges  is  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults. 

Standards  are  being  r.Tisad.  Faculties  are 
beins?  enlarged  and  salaries  increased. 
Spending  for  higher  education  Is  going  up 
year  after  year. 

This  change,  spurred  in  part  by  the  grow- 
ing industrialization  and  rising  prosperity  of 
the  Sotith,  has  significance  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  colleges  all  over 
the  country  are  becoming  overcrowded,  and 
growing  numbers  of  high  school  graduates 
are  looking  for  places  to  get  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

CO    NORTH    NO    UORE 

Fading,  as  southern  colleges  Improve,  Is 
the  notion  long  held  by  some  southern  fam- 


ilies that  to  get  the  best  in  education  their 
-^ungsters  mxist  go  North  to  college.  North- 
ern youngsters  now  are  being  attracted  to 
Eotiiiiern  scliools  in  increasing  numbers 
More  and  more  universities  in  the  Sotith  are 
acquiring  prestige  t«  rival  that  of  previously 
better  known  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

All  this,  and  more,  shows  up  in  survevs  of 
ediication;il  trends  in  the  South. 

Winfred  L.  Godwin,  director  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board  (SREBi.  re- 
ports that  progress  in  the  Suuth  is  sho\vini» 
up  at  eiery  level,  from  grade  school  through 
postgraduate  study. 

"Tiie  South  is  joining  the  national  drive 
for  better  eJucaiion,"  he  s;iys. 

"We're  getting  aggressive  political  le.ader- 
ship  under  prcsstue  from  all  our  people— 
bu.sinessmen,  bankers,  farmers  and  evervciav 
folks — to  give  our  youngsters  a  chance  at  a 
re:;lly  first-class  education  here  in  tiieir 
home  region. 

"It's  a  terrific  strain,  economlcnlly,  but 
we  are  clear  about  the  need,  and  we  are 
moving." 

The  area  supporting  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  includes  the  11  States  o' 
tiie  Civil  Wiir  Confederacy,  plus  the  border 
States  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Oklahoma. 

Ill  that  15-St,'ite  area,  in  1964.  all  Stute 
appropriations  for  colleges  and  universities 
totaled  more  than  $600  million  for  the  next 
2  years. 

That  wns  an  increase  of  29  percent  over 
1962 — and  1962  appropriations  had  been  al- 
most double  tiiosfc  of  1900. 

A  BILLION  A  year 

Add  Federal  aid,  and  you  find  that  total 
spending  for  higher  education  in  the  entire 
area  has  run  well  above  a  billion  dollars  every 
year  since  1960. 

"Vou  see  the  restjlts  on  almost  every  campus. 
New  laboratories  in  motlern  designs  of  con- 
crete and  gla.'s  are  "ising  among  old  build- 
ings of  tr.tditional  brick  and  limestoae. 
Everywhere  are  tlirongs  of  students. 

Undergraduate  enrollment  in  the  area  hr;S 
more  than  doubled  in  10  years — up  to  1  2 
million  by  1963.  and  still  rising. 

New  2-year  "community  colleges"  and  vo- 
cational schools  are  gnowing  fast,  and  are 
exiiected  to  reach  a  total  enrollment  of  3 
million  by  1906. 

Ten  years  ago  no  such  community  colleges 
were  in  exi.?tence. 

Florida  pioneered  in  this  type  of  school, 
and  its  system  still  serves  as  a  model  for 
most  Sotithern  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  as  well. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

To  many  edvicators,  the  most  significant 
change  in  sotUhcrn  education  is  the  growing 
interest  in  graduate  study. 

Says  a  Texas  professor:  "We've  got  to  re- 
member that  students  are  not  seeking  de- 
grees of  doctor  of  philosophy  just  to  qiialiiy 
for  teaching  tiicse  days — ^although  th:U'3  im- 
portant. Tliey  are  also  developing  creative 
talents  whicli  will  help  industry  brir.g  more 
job.s  and  new  ideas  to  our  economy." 

Economists  agree,  however,  that  the  Eoutii 
i.s  still  not  turning  out  enounjh  studcnis  wiiii 
advanced  degrees.  In  the  D.dlas-Fort  WortVi 
area,  for  instance,  200  persons  witli  Ph  D 
degrees  are  now  employed — and  only  44  ci 
them  did  their  graduate  study  in  the  region. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  15  out  cf 
1.000  college  graduates  go  on  to  earn  dixloral 
degrees.  But,  in  the  southern  and  border 
suites,  only  5  out  of  1.000  go  on  to  acquire 
doctorates. 

That  picture  may  be  changing,  according 
to  Dr.  James  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  research  director 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 

Before  1950,  says  Dr.  Miller,  there  were 
only  13  really  well-established  graduate  pro- 
grams  in   the   entire  southern  region,  and 
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thev  bad  awarded  96  percent  of  all  Ph.  D. 
decrees  in  the  region  up  to  that  time. 

Between  1950  and  1963,  he  finds,  28  differ- 
ent universities  awarded  more  than  75  Ph.  D. 
d'e'-rees  each.  Universities  in  Texas  alone 
cr.uitcd  more  than  400  in  that  period. 

This  means,  according  to  Dr.  Miller,  that 
••the  traditional  southern  dependence  upon 
eastern  and  midwestern  graduate  schools  for 
new  faculty"  is  being  reduced  and  the  steady 
mi'^'ration  northward  of  our  best  faculty 
pecV-e  is  being  cut  down." 

Even  greater  effort  to  boost  graduate 
schools  is  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
■:ourhern  educators. 

Dr  Llovd  Berkner,  director  of  the  newly 
est -.blished  Graduate  Research  Center  of 
the' Southwest,  in  Dallas,  says:  "The  coming 
of  science-based  industry  and  the  massive 
flow  of  people  irom  the  farm  to  the  city  in 
tills  region  is  the  greatest  social  revolution 
of  our  time.  The  South  and  Southwest  must 
cre.ite  jobs  In  science-based  industries.  Un- 
fortimately,  this  has  Just  been  recogni:^cd  in 
the  last  few  years.     We  are  facing  a  crisis." 

ROLE   OF   RESE.\RCH 

In  part,  the  crisis  is  laid  to  the  recent  loca- 
tion in  the  South  and  Border  States  of  huge 
new  Federal  research  centers.  Young  sci- 
entists at  these  centers  demand  the  chance 
to  continue  tlieir  education. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  as  one  exam- 
ple, has  opened  at  Htintsville  a  full-scale 
branch — olfcring  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate cour.';ci— for  people  working  at  the  Red- 
stone Arsenal  and  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Sp.tcc  Center. 

A  survey  showed  that,  at  the  Huntsville 
br.'.nch.  16  percent  of  the  students  liad  their 
tuition  paid  by  the  Army  Missile  Command. 
32  percent  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Sp.ice  Agency.  38  percent  by  contractors  in 
the  missile  and  space  mdustry — and  only  14 
percent  paid  their  own  way. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  opening  a  branch  at  Tul- 
lahoma  that  will  accommodate  young  sci- 
e:iti;ts  working  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  the 


Arnold  Ergineerina  Development  Center. 

The  Univerfity  of  Florida,  at  Gainesville, 
r.o',v  is  offering  courses  leading  to  graduate 
dcjrces  in  engineering  by  closed-circuit  tele- 
v:?ion  to  other  parts  of  the  State.  More  than 
30O  engineers  employed  by  Government  agen- 
cies and  space  industries  around  Cape  Kcn- 
nedv   are  studying   under   this   system. 

At  Newport  News,  Va.,  NASA  is  cooperating 
uith  three  viniverfities  in  the  State — the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute—to  "establish  the  Virginia  Associated 
Rese.irch  Center.  Students  working  on  re- 
se.arch  projects  for  NASA  at  the  Center  will 
be'givcn  academic  credit  toward  advanced 
degrees. 

STRONG  MEDICINE 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  also  helping  to  spur  higher  edu- 
cation in  southern  and  border  States. 

In  the  past  10  years.  HEW  grants  have 
gone  to  build,  or  modernize,  medical  schools 
and  horpitals  throuchout  the  region.  And  an 
increasing  proportion  of  research  grants 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
been  going  in  recent  years  to  southern  uni- 
versities and   medical   schools. 

NIH  announced  in  February  of  this  year 
that  it  was  setting  up  a  vast  new  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  in  the  research  triangle 
area  of  North  Carolina.  The  triangle  Is  land 
set  a.side.  for  research  and  research-oriented 
industry.  It  is  located  about  midway  among 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Duke  University  at  Durham  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  All 
three  Institutions  cooperate  in  a  research 
institute  in   the    triangle. 

The  Texas  Medical  Center.  In  Houston,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.     It  has  reached  this  status  in  large 


measure  through  Its  association  with  Baylor 
University's  school  of  medicine,  medical  sci- 
entists say.  NIH  grants  have  helped  Baylor 
a  lot  in  recent  years. 

Ten  years  ago  Baylor  received  only  $200.- 
000  in  NIH  grants.  In  1964  it  received  more 
than  59  million. 

FUNDS  FROM  INDUSTRY 

Along  with  the  increase  in  Federal  grants 
and  State  appropriations,  southern  univer- 
sities are  beginning  to  attract  more  funds 
from  industries  in  the  area  for  research  in- 
stittites. 

These  institutes  are  usually  joint  enter- 
prises involving  more  than  one  university  or 
college,  such  as  the  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute in  North  Carolina. 

Almost  every  southern  and  border  State 
has  at  least  one  research  institute  in  opera- 
tion or  well  along  in  the  planning  stage  at 
tills  time. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. Louisiana  State  University,  and  seven 
Tex  is  universities  announced  that  they  were 
Joining  with  the  Southwest  Research  Insti- 
tute to  form  a  new  combined  research  orga- 
nization. Gulf  Universities  Research  Corpora- 
tion. Estimated  cost  of  the  first  5  years:  $25 
million. 

One  big  advantage  cf  these  research  insti- 
tutes, according  to  George  R.  Herbert,  direc- 
tor of  the  Triangle  Institute,  is  that  they 
are  serving  local  business  and  industry  di- 
rectly. This  means  increased  financial  sta- 
bility and   academic  independence  he  says. 

THE   S.*L.\RY     GAP 

While  most  southern  educ^rs  agree  that 
there  is  an  education  rgjjiH^^nce  under  way 
in  tlie  region,  th«v-tf!^see  some  continuing 
problems. 

Teachers'  salaries  from  grade  school  to 
graduate  school  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Most  States  have  raised  salaries,  as 
have  most  privately  endowed  institutions. 
But  the  gap  persists. 

Triangle  Institute's  Mr.  Herbert  believes 
the  gap  to  be  closing,  however.  It  works  this 
way,  he  suggests: 

"As  educational  opportunities  Increase, 
more  bright  young  people  will  be  attracted 
to  college.  Miny  of  them  will  become  t€ach- 
ers.  With  these  bright  ycung  teachers  on 
hand,  rcsearch-mindcd  industry  will  Increase 
its  interest  in  the  South.  That  will  increase 
Job  opportunities.  And  as  more  people  have 
better  jobs,  they  will  insist  on  better  schools 
for  their  children.  And  so  the  whole  edu- 
cational establishment  will  be  upgraded." 

Many  observers  say  that  is  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  South  now. 

As  one  college  administrator  in  the  South 
put  It: 

"We  are  abandoning  the  traditional  double 
standard  by  which  southern  Institutions  are 
compared  only  with  others  in  the  South. 
Now  they  stand  comparison  with  those  any- 
where in  the  Nation." 


PROTECTING  THE  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST IN  PUBLICLY  FINANCED  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  very  sensible  point  is  made 
in  an  editorial  which  was  published  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post: 


Wlien  a  private  business  ent-erpnse  con- 
tracts and  pays  for  research  and  develop- 
ment work,  there  is  seldom  if  ever  any 
question  about  its  riglit  to  the  patents  that 
may  emerge.  The  same  principle  should 
apply  in  the  case  of  Government-sponsored 
research.  Tliere  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
taxpayers  should  be  expected  to  pay  $15 
billioii  a  year  for  research  and  then  turn 
over  to  the  adequately  compensated  con- 
tractors excltisivc  patent  rights. 


Many  times  before,  we  have  seen  in- 
stances in  which  private  interests  have. 
with  enviable  vision,  recognized  an  area 
which,  if  exploited,  would  reap  rich  re- 
wards for  the  exploiter.  This  is  desir- 
able in  the  areas  which  are  the  proper 
province  of  the  entrepreneur.  But  in 
areas  where  public  funds  are  involved, 
where  the  taxpayers'  dollars  have  laid 
the  groundwork  or  have  paid  the  whole 
bill,  private  interests  should  not  reap  a 
windfall  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  purse. 

Yet  we  saw  the  communications  satel- 
lite giveaway,  by  which  technological 
knowledge  developed  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  was  turned 
over  to  a  monopoly  which  is  to  be  the 
sole  body  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
this  knowledge  in  the  field  of  satellite 
communications. 

Today,  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
another    field,    where    private    interests 
foresee  a  future  of  enormous  windfall 
profits,  by  a  public  subsidy  to  private  in- 
terests,  in   the   form   of   Government- 
financed  research  to  which  private  com- 
panies   will    acquire    monopoly    patent 
rights.     They  raise  no  end  of  phantom 
arguments  in  an  attempt  to  mask  their 
real  interest.     They  say  this  subsidy  is 
needed  in  order  to  encourage  research. 
If  this  is  true,  and  if  private  companies 
will  not  engage  in  research  unless  the 
Government      subsidizes      them,      then 
something  is   profoundly  wrong  some- 
where.   I  always  thought  that  competi- 
tion  and   the   desire   to   make   greater 
profits   by   discovering  new   and  better 
products  were  among  incentives  which 
stimulated  private  industry  to  engage  in 
research. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
frofn  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  for  the 
great  public  service  he  performed  in 
pointing  out,  in  his  speech  of  May  19.  the 
efforts  made  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  give  away  to  private 
contractors  the  Government's  rights. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  areas  of 
knowledge  which  are  so  unexplored  that 
private  companies  might  be  unwilling  to 
undertake  research,  because  the  cost 
would  be  too  great  in  relation  to  the 
probability  of  profits.  In  such  instances 
it  is  proper  for  public  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended— but  for  the  public  good,  mt  for 
the  sake  of  private  gain.  One  possibihty 
here  is,  to  give  the  private  company  an 
exclusive  right,  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,  if  the  company  has  made  a  sub- 
st4intial  financial  contribution  to  the  re- 
search and  development,  and  iX  the  ex- 
clusive right  will  promote  the  utilization 
of  the  development  and  will  also  promote 
the  public  welfare.  This  approach  has 
been  utilized  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI  in  an 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  to 
House  bill  2984,  the  Health  Research- 
Facihies  Amendments  of  1965. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  public  in- 
terest and  those  who  seek  a  public  sub- 
sidy to  enrich  private  coffers,  the  stakes 
are  immense.  The  Federal  Government 
eveiY  year  becomes  more  involved  in  the 
financing  of  scientific  research.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  protect   the  public  purse. 
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rather  than  to  constiaict  private  pipe- 
lines from  the  Public  Treasury  to  private 
recipients. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  cn- 
tiiled  "Hassle  Over  Patents,"  which  was 
published  on  May  26  in  the  Washincton 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wo^hin^ton  (DCt  Post.  May  26, 
19G51 
Hassle  Ovek  Patf.nts 
The  long  smoldering  dispute  over  the  pat- 
enting of  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of 
federally  financed  research  and  developmer.t 
work  has  flared  up  again.  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf,  iu  a  speech  en  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, r.cc\ised  several  high  administration  offi- 
cials of  ••lobbying"  on  behalf  of  certain  busl- 
riess  groups.  These  groups  believe  that  the 
patent  rights  to  ideas  developed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  awarded  to  the  con- 
tracting business  ilrm  or  nonproht  institu- 
tiun. 

"Lobbying"  is  a  pejorati\-e.  often  impre- 
cise term,  and  there  is  little  point  in" at- 
tempting to  plumb  the  Senator's  charges. 
But  there  Is  much  that  should  be  said  and 
done  about  the  failure  of  the  Government 
TO  articulate  a  cle.ar  policy  in  this  trouble- 
some area. 

Some  Federal  agencies,  notably  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conamission.  follow  a  clear  and  con- 
.'•istent  rule.  Except  in  case.s  where  the  re- 
search contractor  already  holds  patents  m 
closely  related  areas,  ail  patents  issuing  from 
Federal  contracts  automatically  revert  to  the 
Government.  But  other  agencies  are  per- 
mitted by  law  to  waive  the  patent  claims  of 
the  Government. 

The  battle  now  being  waged,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  within  the  administration,  is 
over  which  policy  shall  prevail.  Senator 
RussFLL  B.  Long  insi-ts  that  the  patents 
growing  out  of  Federal  contracts  belong  to 
the  public,  and  he  has  attached  amendments 
to  several  important  bills  which  uphold  that 
prii-.ciple.  The  patent  law  bar,  industry 
groups  and  many  universities  are  ranged  ou 
the  other  side.  They  contend  that  the  pros- 
pect of  owning  patent  rights  provides  an 
important  Incentive  to  solve  problems 
quickly.  And  they  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
p;t  tents  where  the  contracting  researcher 
draws  upon  a  previously  acquired  expertise. 

In  October  1963,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  a  patent  memorandum  which 
purported  to  provide  guidance  for  Govern- 
ment agencies.  But  that  document  and  the 
Patent  .Advisory  Panel  subsequently  formed 
appear  only  to  have  confused  matters. 


SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS 
POLICY  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
ISth  District  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Texas,  in 
which  the  actions  of  our  Pi-esident  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  in  opposition  to 
Coniniunist  tyranny  and  asgrcssion  are 
fully  supported. 

I  concur  in  the  view  ^f  the  Legion- 
naires; and,  in  order  th^t  other  Sena- 
tors may  share  the  view  bf  these  dedi- 
cated Texans.  I  a.sk  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  priiiicd  iu  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  rrintcd  in  the 
REcor.D,  as  follows:  ] 

Rr-soLVTiov  4:  Afuhm  SuPPCiRr  of  Preside:;- 
TiAL   AcTiox  IN   Vietnam 

Whereas  U.S.  Advisory  Fories  are  in  south- 
east Asia,  especially  concentrated  in  South 
Vietnam;   and  [ 

Whereas  they  are  under  cintinu.^l  harass- 
ment by  communistic  infiltriited  forces:  and 

Where;;s  Prcsid:-nt  Johnsc^i,  upon  request 
by  the  Goverr.mcnt  of  Sou^h  Vietnam,  has 
t-^lten  nece.'^sary  action  in  bombing  supply 
lines  and  troop  concentrations  in  North  Viet- 
nam: Now,  tlierefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Ameri(|:-in  Legion.  13th 
district.  Department  of  Tfxas,  fully  en- 
dorses the  action  taken  by  President  John- 
son in  response  to  tiie  request  of  tiie  South 
Vietitam  Government;    and  be   it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
bo  Etibmittcd  to  the  OiTicc  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  wiiia  courtesy  copies 
to  each  U.S.  Senator  of  Taxas;  and  be  it 
further  I 

Bcsoiiecf.  That  a  copy  oi  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Texas 
and  the  national  conventicij. 


Ei;?htcenth  d: 


Members : 

Date  May  2 
By  vote  of 


rtrict  resol-ation  committee, 
Earl  BASKarx,  Chairman. 


lEs  np.  c; 

L.  rrnoM.« 


James  ID.    O'Daxiel. 

w.  L.  rrnoM.\3. 
,   1GC5,  action  sipproved, 
the   18th  disttict   convention. 


Adjutant,  the  American  Region,  Depart- 
ment oj  Tczas.  I 


RECOGNITION  OF  E-\STERN 
< GREEK*     ORTHODOXY 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  Idaiio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  advise  tlic  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  State  Legislature  of 
Patent  policy  issues  can  he  complex,  but    'Hiy  State  of  Idaho  recentlj-  unanimously 

■adopted  a  resolution  to  recognize  East- 
ern—Greek— Orthodoxy  ar,  a  major  re- 
ligious faith  in  the  State.  Approxi- 
rnatcly  30  States  have  no-vV  dene  so.    . 

Rev.  Father  Constantine  Palascis,  of 
Idaho  and  eastern  Orer^'on.  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Church  v.ere  the 
moving  forces  in  bringing-  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membcr.s  of  the  State  legis- 
lature the  need  for  such  a  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  I  also  ask  that  a  letter 
written  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con:;ress 
by  the  Voice  of  Greek  Orthodoxy  in 
America,  giving  some  peitinent  infor- 
mation and  background  on  Eastern 
Greek  Orthodoxy,  also  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 


not  so  esoteric  as  spokesmen  for  the  patent 
bar  claim  when  they  chastise  la;,-men  for 
siie.iking  o-jt.  When  a  private  business  en- 
terprise contracts  and  pays  for  research  and 
dvve'.opment  work,  there'  is  seldom  if  ever 
any  question  about  its  right  to  the  patents 
that  may  emerge.  The  same  principle 
should  apply  in  the  case  of  Govern.-nent- 
srvjnsored  research.  There  i.s  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  t-axpayers  sliould  be  expected  to 
pay  S15  billion  a  year  for  re.-c:u-ch  and  then 
turn  over  to  the  adequately  compensated 
contractors  exc:u=lve  patent  rlg'nts.  * 

To  be  sure,  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
"background  patents"  should  be  protected 
when  they  engage  in  Government  contract 
v.-jrk.  But  aside  from  that  exception,  all 
patents  developed  under  Federal  contracto 
should  revert  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Goveriuneat  in  turn  should  m.ake  the  pat- 
ented knowledge  freely  available  to  all  po- 
tential users. 


BY 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senate    Concurrent    Resolution   No.   6 

judicl^ry  and  rules  committee 
A  resolution  recognizing  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  as  a  major  f.iith  iu  the  Sta-p 
of  Idaho 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislcturc  of  the 
Stare  of  Idaho: 

Vviicrcac  it  lias  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
mombcrs  of  th.e  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idcdio  that,  whenever  mention  is  made  or 
matter  is  printed  concerning  the  maior 
faiths,  usually  only  Protestants,  Catholics', 
and  Jews  are  referred  to  as  constituting  tne 
major  faiths  of  the  State:  and  ° 

Wiicre.is  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  by 
re:. 50:1  of  its  long  and  illustrious  history 
should  be  included  in  the  moaning  of  any 
recognition  of  the  major  faiths:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  is  hereby  recognized  as  a  major 
faith  in  the  State  of  Id.ilio,  and  onicial  ref- 
erences to  the  m.ajor  faiths  shall  be  deemed 
to  and  will  include  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  secretary  of  state  is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  stilt. ible  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Most  R-vcrenrt 
Archbishop  lakovos,  .'Vrchbi.^hop  of  th.e  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  North  and*  South  Amer- 
ica, Primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Arch- 
diocese, to  the  Reverend  F.^,thcr  Con.stant:ne 
S.  Palassis.  of  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon,  nr.c! 
to  all  news  media  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 


The  Voice  of  Greek 
Orthodoxy  in  Americ., 

Washington,  DC. 
Re   the  four  major  religious  faiths:   Protes- 
tant.  Catliolic,  Orthodox,  and   Jewish. 

To  tiie  MtMDERS  OF  CONCr.ESS. 

Wa.-^fLinrjton.  DC. 

Dr..AR  Sex.^tob  Jord.\.n:  in  the  considera- 
tion of  two  major  issues  before  the  U.S. 
Congress — civil  rights  and  public  school 
prayers — references  at  tlie  hearings  and  in 
debates  have  been  made  to  onlv  three  of 
tiie  four  major  faith.-,  with  Orthodoxy,  known 
as  the  Eastern  (Greek)  Orthodox  faith,  be- 
ing the  forgotten  faith. 

To  correct  this  misconception  of  onlv  t'.irte 
major  faiths — Protestant,  Catholic.  Jewish— 
we  of  the  Voice  of  Greek  Orthodoxy  in  .Amer- 
ica  give  ynu   this  background  inform.ation. 

1.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  re- 
veals that  there  are  approximately  7  millioa 
Eastern  Orthodox  in  America.  "  Statistics 
show  that  there  are  60  million  Protest.ints. 
40  million  Roman  Catholics,  and  5'.j  miliior. 
Jews  in  America.  Thus  by  statistics  alone 
Orthodoxy   is  one  of   the  four  major  faiths. 

2.  Twenty-seven  legislatures  have  pas.^^ed 
laws  requiring  that,  in  reference  to  nt.Tjjr 
faiths.  Eastern  Orthodoxy  should  be  ia- 
clt;ded.     Your  State  may  be  one. 

3.  The  Armed  Forces  in  1955  changed 
their  regulations  to  permit  Ea-tern  Orthodox 
identification  in  the  servicemeirs  rcords 
and  their  identification  ^dog)  tags.  Prior 
to  that  time  there  were  only  three  de.:icn.i- 
lions— Protestant.  Catholic,  Jew. 

4.  Eastern  Orthodox  chaplains  were  per- 
mitted for  the  first  time  in  1051  althot;'7h 
the  Eas'^ern  Orthodox  strived  nil  through 
World   War   II   for   that   cherished   right.  " 

5.  President  Eisenhower  was  the  first  Pre-- 
ident  to  invite  an  Eastern  Orthodox  t.o  give 
a  prayer  at  the  1957  inaugural,  thus  bring- 
ing our  four  faiths  together. 

6.  Many  State  .and  city  public  functions 
and  inaugurals  now  have  four  faiths  at- 
tending. 

7.  Appointments  to  high  ofT.ce  by  Presi- 
dents and  Governors  were  being  considered 
only  on  the  three-faiths  basis  but  President 
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Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  began 
including  Eastern  Orthodox  for  Presidential 
aopointments.  More  of  this  is  needed. 
'  8.  Eastern  Orthodox  have  been  erroneous- 
ly designated  as  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
ii'istory  reveals  that  Eastern  Orthodoxy  and 
Roin:;n  Catholicism  separated  in  AD.  1054, 
ar.d  Protestants  broke  away  from  tlie  Roman 
C;itliolic  Church  in  the  16th  century.  Tliere- 
fore Eastern  Orthodox,  Protestants  and  Ro- 
m:ui  Catholics  are  three  distinct  faiths. 

9.  Senate  and  House  bUls  were  introduced 
to  refer  to  Orthodoxy  as  a   major  faith. 

Thanking  you  for  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing you  this  brief  background  which  we 
hope  you  will  keep  handy  and  make  use 
thereof,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Sam  Revithes. 
National  Treasurer.  The  Voice  uf  Greek 
OHhodcry  in  America. 


OBJECTION  TO  PROPOSED  REVI- 
SION OF  SKIP-ROW  COTTON 
PLANTING  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  from  the  Tom  Green  County, 
Tex.,  Crops  Committee  a  letter  of  pro- 
test about  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture proposals  to  revise  skip-row  cotton 
planting  regulations. 

I  .share  the  view  of  the  crops  commit- 
tee that  the  remilation  change  is  unwise 
and  unwarranted:  and  in  order  that 
other  Senators  may  share  the  commit- 
tee's views.  I  a.sk  that  a  copy  of  the  letter 
the  committee  lios  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollov.-s : 

San  Angeio.Tkx.. 

Mail  15. 19C5. 

DiRFCTOR  F.\RMFn  Pr.oGP,.\Ms  Division, 

ASCS  USD.-\ 

Washington. D.C. 
X3e.\r  Sir:  We  protest  the  proposed  change 

in  the    rules    for    measuring    cotton    wheii 

planted  in  a  skip-row  pattern. 
Skip-row  planting  originated  in  Tom  Green 

County  in  the  lP26's.    Some  of  the  land  in 

this  area  has  been  planted  in  skip-rows  since 

it  was   first   ptit   in   cultivation. 
The  proposed  change  will  be  a  hardship 

on   the    producers    in    this    county.     It   will 

create  much  confusion  and  make  it  almost 

impossible  for  a  producer  to  adecjuately  plan 

his    planting. 
The  present  rule  h.as  not  increased  cotton 

production   in  this  county,  and   production 

figures  prove   it.     Skip-row  planting  means 

the  difference  of  whether  we  make  a  crop 

or  not. 

We  request  that  the  proposed  change  not 

be  made  and  the  present  rule  be  continued 

in  effect.     It   is  nece.-^sary  to  the  economy 

of  this  area. 

Yours  truly, 
Tom  Green  County  Crops  Committee: 
W.  B.  Bl(x-k,  Sonora  Route,  San  Angelo. 
Tex.:  John  Schriever,  Jr.,  Eola,  Tex.: 
Prank  Cullcy,  Route  3.  Box  131,  San 
Angelo.  Tex.:  J.  H.  Sims.  Route  2. 
Miles.  Tex  :  H.  E.  Hurst,  Route  3.  Bex 
3.37,  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  L.  J.  Scidel, 
Houte  2.  Miles.  Tex.:  Walter  Fuchs, 
Wall,  Tex. 


ASSISTANT      SECRETARY      HOLUM 
DEDICATES   JAMES  RIVER  DAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  23.  1965,  the  people  of  the 


Huron,  S.  Dak.,  area  joined  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  an  important  new  dam  on  the 
James  River,  near  Huron,  This  project 
will  provide  municipal  water,  recreation, 
and  wildlife  benefits  for  the  people  of 
central  South  Dakota. 

On  hand  for  the  major  dedication  ad- 
dress was  one  of  South  Dakota's  most 
distinguished  sons.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Kenneth  Holum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent address  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Holum  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Inhere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Kenneth  Holvm,  Assist.'^nt  Sec- 
retary OF  THE  Interior,  Water  and  Power 
Development,  at  Dedication  Ceremonies 
of  the  James  Diversion  Dam,  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  May  23,  19G5 

Three  years  ago  this  coming  September.  I 
sat  down  with  the  mayor  of  Huron  to  sign 
tlie  water-service  contract  that  was  necessary 
before  we  could  begin  construction  of  the 
James  River  Diversion  Dam. 

I  had  no  idea  that  day  that  I  would  have 
the  honor  of  participating  in  its  dedication. 
It  is  an  honor;  not  because  of  the  size  of 
the  structure— for  it  indeed  is  small  com- 
pared to  Grand  Coulee.  Hoover.  Glen  Canyon, 
or  even  Oalie  Dam — but  because  of  what  it 
represents  to  people  like  you  and  me  who 
liave  learned  the  value  of  water  conservation 
througli  personal  experience  -  here  on  the 
drouthy  plains. 

Most  of  you  present  today  are  products 
of  tlie  James  River  Valley:  so  am  I.  We  have 
.seen  the  "Big  Jim"  in  all  its  moods,  ranging 
from  springtime  floods  that  engtilfed  our 
farm  lowlands,  to  the  virtual  dry,  useless 
stagnation  of  late  summer  and  fall — and  we 
have  despaired. 

President  Lincoln  once  commented  that 
"the  Almighty  has  His  own  program." 

Our  program  here  is  to  put  our  God-given 
resources  of  earth  and  water  to  the  best  possi- 
ble  use  for  mankind's  advancement.  This  I 
believe — whether  it  is  in  South  Dakota  or 
California — is  in  harmony  with  the  Al- 
mighty's plan. 

This  dam  was  built  at  the  request  of  Huron 
to  supplement  that  city's  water  supply.  And, 
bv  tlie  way,  we  are  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  constructing  another  dam  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mitchell  to  meet  fnat  city's  water  needs. 
We  were  happy  to  respond  to  the  appeal  by 
the  mayor  of  Mitchell  and  his  city  council, 
and  the  tirgent  request  for  swift  action  by 
Senator  George  McGovern.  Though  this  re- 
quest came  to  us  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  already  has  a 
reconnaissance  study  underway,  at  my 
direction. 

The  James  River  Dam  and  Reservoir  will 
not  only  double  Huron's  water  supply,  it  will 
provide  a  great  source  of  recreation  for  the 
entire  area  as  well  as  some  mighty  fine  fish- 
ing. Eventually,  and  I  hope  soon,  this  facil- 
ity will  become  a  feature  cf  the  Oahe  Unit^ 
tliat  half-million-acre  Irrigation  project, 
which  will  mean  so  much  to  the  economy 
and  welfare  of  this  State. 

Five  recreation  areas  will  be  developed 
tinder  an  agreement  with  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game.  Fish  and  Parks.  Two 
will  be  here,  one  on  each  side  of  the  dam. 
and  the  other  three  along  the  reservoir  at 
several-mile  Intervals  upstream.  Shady  pic- 
nic areas  and  boat  ramps  will  provide  facili- 
ties for  lots  of  fun  and  relaxation. 

Four  more  areas  are  being  set  aside  for 
wildlife  habitat  along  the  reservoir.  These 
will  be  feeding  and  nesting  areas  for  ducks 
and  pheasants,  and  feeding  areas  for  deer. 


For  many  people  here  today,  1  am  sure 
this  Is  all  like  a  dream  come  true.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  development  will  accrue  not  only 
to  us  and  our  children,  but  our  children's 
children  as  well. 

A  community  without  an  ample  supply  of 
water  is  one  that  is  headed  for  economic 
stagnation  and  an  end  to  its  growth.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  remark  made  a  long  time  ago 
by  an  engineer,  advising  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles when  it  was  considering  going  far  back 
into  the  mountains  for  a  water  supply.  The 
cost  was  considerable,  and  there  was  much 
hesitation.  Finally,  the  engineer  said:  "If 
you  don't  obtain  this  water,  you  won't  ever 
need  it." 

Well,  Los  Angeles  went  after  that  water, 
and  then  more,  and  more,  and  you  can  see 
the  results  today. 

To  grow  and  prosper,  an  area  must  develop 
its  land  and  water  resources.  In  South  Da- 
kota we  have  come  only  part  way  in  this 
Job.  While  we  are  realizing  the  great  bene- 
fits of  power  generation  from  Missouri  River 
mainstem  dams,  in  addition  to  recreation,  we 
can  «*©  much  more  and  must,  if  the  economic 
potential  of  this  area  is  ever  to  be  attained. 
I'm  talking,  of  course,  about  putting  the 
water  to  work  on  our  productive  farmland. 
I'm  talking  abotit  the  proposed  Oahe  unit 
and  what  it  can  do  to  open  the  doors  of 
economic  opportunity  in  our  State,  where 
they  have  been  closed  to  a  narrow  slit  in  the 
past  decade  or  two. 

To  get  a  glimpse  of  what  the  Oahe  unit 
can  do,  let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  in  areas  similar  to  this.  In 
1956.  a  study  was  made  on  the  North  Platte 
project  in  w'estern  Nebraska  and  southeast- 
ern Wvoming.  which  is  a  350.000-Rcre  project, 
first  irrigated  in  1908.  The  lands  extend  over 
a  distance  of  110  miles,  from  Guernsey, 
Wyo..  to  Bridgeport,  Nebr.— an  area  like  the 

Oahe  unit. 

In  terms  of  products  sold  off  the  farm,  the 
lrrlgat€d  land  on  this  project  produces  13 
times  more  per  acre  than  the  adjacent  dry- 
land farms.  Only  10  percent  of  the  four- 
county  area  is  irrigated.  But  that  10  percent 
is  responsible  for  91  percent  of  the  total  in- 
come payments  in  the  area.  It  supports  27 
times  as  tnany  people,  and  provides  40  times 
the  income,  "as  adjacent  prairie  areas  of 
equivalent  size. 

Property  tax  revenues  In  Scottsbluff  Coun- 
tv,  which 'has  irrigation,  are  20  times  greater 
than  in  Banner  County,  which  adjoins  it,  but 
has  little  irrigation.  I  don't  need  to  remind 
you,  1  am  sure,  what  this  means  in  terms 
Of  schools,  roads,  and  other  civic  improve- 
ments. 

During  the  drought  years  of  the  1930's, 
population  of  the  irrigated  area  increased 
18  percent.  In  the  adjacent  dryland  areas 
It  decreased  12  percent.  Similar  contrasts 
can  be  drawn  on  project  after  project 
throughout  the  West.  It  is  the  story  of 
reclamation. 

Past  experience  with  Irrigation  in  eastern 
South  Dakota,  and  farm  management  studies 
of  potential  irrigation  on  the  Oahe  unit, 
show  that  the  most  profitable  irrigated  land- 
use  pattern  would  consist  primarily  of  the 
same  crops  now  being  raised  in  this  area, 
but  they  would  be  raised  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

Likewise,  we  would  raise  the  same  types 
of  livestock  we  have  now.  But,  instead  of 
shipping  them  out  of  the  State  to  be  fat- 
tened, we  wotild  fatten  them  on  our  own 
farms  here  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  livestock 
products  would  be  processed  right  here  in 
our  own  St^ate. 

What  does  the  Oahe  unit  mean  to  Sotith 
Dakota?     Let  me  give  you  a  capsule  idea: 

Tlie  gross  value  of  crops  sold  after  Irriga- 
tion development  would  triple,  trom  $8  mil- 
lion, to  $24  million. 

Estimated  annual  value  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  sold  from  Irrigated  farms 
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■would  nearly  qixadruple  from  $22  million  to 
about  $82  million. 

Annual  gross  farm  Income  would  be  about 
$108  million  comjxvred  to  about  S32  million, 
without  irrigation — an  increase  of.  $76  mil- 
lion, or  four  times.  Cash  farm  outlay  would 
increase  by  some  $42  million,  representing 
purchases  of  supplies  and  equipment,  wages 
for  labor,  and  other  items  v.hich  keep  the 
v.hecls  of  commerce  moving. 

Tlie  estimated  total  farm  iiivesiment  would 
increase  by  nearly  $143  million  and  farm 
wajcs  would  increase  by  over  $3  million 
annually. 

South  Dakota  State  Univerpity  studies 
show  that  irrigation  would  reduce  farm  In- 
come variability  to  30  percent  of  what  ii  is 
on  dryland  farms.  Stating  it  in  another 
way.  this  is  a  7C-p.Tcent  increase  in  stability 
of  :.;rm  income,  r. nd  is  In  addition  to  the 
estimates  of  increased  farm  returns  to  labor 
and  m.ana^ement.  ranging  from  40  to  100 
percent  per  farm. 

This  is  why  your  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
district  board  and  manager,  and  others  like 
:Uem.  are  working  so  hard  to  make  the  Oahe 
unit  a  reality.  And.  when  you  consider  the 
m.my  related  benefits,  such  as  municipal 
water  supplies,  recreation,  fish  and  wikilite. 
flood  control,  and  iMlIuticn  control,  the  pic- 
tr.re  looms  bijger  still. 

Construction  of  the  Oahe  unit  can  bring  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  to  South  Dakota.  Irri- 
gation is  only  p.u-t  of  it.  Stabiliiied  output 
of  agricultural  products  and  the  confidence 
that,  comes  from  knowing  that  year  after 
year  there  will  be  a  steady  flow  of  products. 
wiU  attract  proce.'^.sing  industries.  Tliere  will 
be  more  retail  business  and  cummcrcial  ac- 
tivity, more  construction  cf  liigliways,  store 
buildings,  plant?,  ware.*-. on  es.  schools,  <nnd 
cl-.urchcs.  All  these,  in  turn,  will  make  jobs 
;':.r  more  people.  More  people,  more  activity, 
mere  property,  make  for  a  broader  tax  ba.-"e. 
A;l  these  things  are  the  rf.iU!t  of  developing 
natural  resi:.urces. 

V.'ater  resource  development  is  long-rang? 
work  In  which  a  great  deal  of  planning  and 
study  are  involved.  The  Oahe  "unit  fits  this 
c.itegory.  It  takes  considerable  time  to 
study,  plan,  and  build  larEce  projects.  In  the 
c.'so  of  Oahe.  much  of  tae  studv  effort  is 
C'.mp:eted.  The  Bureau  of  Reclrfniatlon  wiil 
have  its  revifed  rep  jrt  on  my  de:k  this  sum- 
mer. There  are  many  steps  a  project  must  go 
through  before  congressional  authorization. 
I  will  not  go  into  all  these  details. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  reclama- 
tion law  requires  repayment  of  certain  re- 
imbursable costs  of  reclamation  projects. 
Contr.icts  between  local  groups  that  will 
operate  and  u?e  the  project,  and  the  United 
States,  must  be  successfully  negotiated  and 
executed.  These  contracts  must  be  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  the  residents  within  the  districts, 
which  ATS  parties  to  the  contracts. 

Through  the  work  of  the  Oahe  Con- 
."^ervancy  Subdistrict  you  have  come  a  long 
way.  Work  is  going  forv.ard  on  not  only  the 
m::.-Ler  contract  covering  the  entire  Oahe 
unit,  but  on  the  so-called  participating;  con- 
tracts as  well  between  the  subdistrict  and 
the  two  newly  formed  irrigation  districts  on 
the  lake  plain. 

F'jrm.ation  of  the  two  new  irrigation  dis- 
tricts was  a  grent  stride  forward  last  winter. 
To  take  the  ne.xt  step,  however,  and  all  those 
that  must  follow,  will  require  the  continued 
interest  and  .support  of  potential  irrigators 
:n  the  irrigation  districts.  More  than  this. 
it  will  require  the  steady  support  of  all  the 
people  of  this  area. 

This  dam  and  reservoir  mr'.rk  the  bcgin- 
:ang  of  a  new  era  in  the  Jcimes  River  Valley 
and  in  South  Dakota.  In  the  future  there 
will  be  huge  conveyance  works  consisting  of 
large  canals,  reservoirs,  and  pumping  plants 
bringing  enormotis  quantities  of  water  from 
I  he  Missouri  River  to  the  area  to  enrich  the 


lives  of  thousands  oi  farm  families  and  town 
folks  as  well. 

We  all  look  forward  to  that  time.  And 
today,  as  we  dedicate  this  dam  and  reservoir 
to  the  prosperity,  welfare  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people  in  this  comnumaty,  let  us  also 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great  tmflnished 
task  of  resource  development  and  conserva- 
tion that  lies  before  us  in  our  own  State  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  ^he  poet  Horace 
wrote  of  buildinrr  "a  nionurient  more  last- 
ing than  broni-,c."  i 

Today,  in  conservation  worls  sucli  as  these, 
we  can  sp?ak  of  building  dtir  own  lasting 
mLniime;u.s— monuments  tJ  miin's  intelli- 
ce::ce — for  the  bountiful  beijefits  wiiich  flow 
from  thece  wise  investraentfe  in  developing 
our  resources  will  enrich  thi  lives  of  Amer- 
ican.:; fur  generations  to  conit'. 


A  LITTLE  BAND  Or  SOBER  MEN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'A  Little 
Band  of  Sober  Men,"  v.iiich  was  pub- 
lished ill  the  May  1965.  issue  of  Fortune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REccno, 
asrollow.s: 

A  Little  Band  of  Soj;ek  Mk.v 
•Nd  government  can  be  lo^g  secure  with- 
out a  formidable  opposition."  tvTote  Ben- 
jamin DisraeU.  and  rarely  h.as  there  been 
more  need  of  that  com;nodtty  than  in  the 
United  States  today.  For  U  remained  for 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  not  onl/  to  cajjture  the 
votes  Inst  November,  but  apjjarently  to  cap- 
ture just  about  everything  "elt^e.  In"  a  sensa- 
tior...l  way  ho  has  prcampt^d  the  issue  of 
prosperity  and  is  giving  the  c<)Untry  the  "■full 
dinner  pail"  and  the  "two;  cars  in  every 
gar.igs"  that  Republicans  rnce  promised. 
Whi.t'G  more,  as  the  article  oa  r-a^'c  97  makes 
plain,  he  has  likewise  got  a  goodly  number 
of  businessmen  io  go  along!  with  his  "new 
economics"  cf  growth,  full  eijiployment.  and 
the  good  life  for  all.  ; 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  eupljoric  times  like 
these,  when  consensus  is  on,  every  lip.  that 
tiie  country  most  needs  an  intelligent  if  not 
a  formidable  opposition  to  serve  at  least  as 
auditor  of  the  books  and  wiitchdog  of  the 
public  busine.ss.  And  we  ate  glad  to  dis- 
cover that  at  least  on  one  recent  occasion 
Republicans  lived  up  to  thefe-  responsibility 
and  opportunity.  We  refer  ,  jK'-iui-ally  to  the 
part  which  a  small  group  o:  them  played 
in  that  great  congressional  Springtime  fes- 
tival— *he  hearings  on  the  .President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  annual  report  of  his 
Council  of  Economic  Adviser.-. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  the 
heavily  weighted  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  ;.l€d  a  report  that 
in  ellect  bangs  a  riibberstiMup  on  Just  about 
everything  in  the  Presidents  mes.sage.  But 
six  Republicans,  including  men  of  such 
diverge  viev.'s  as  Senator  J.wi-fls.  of  New  York, 
and  Represf'Ut^ative  Tom  CuRtis.  of  Missouri, 
reftiscd  t-o  be  mesmerized.  Their  minority 
report  is  by  no  means  a  m.isttTpieee  of  Eng- 
lisli  pro.so:  it  is  badly  organized,  ha.=;tily 
v.Tittcn,  includes  internal  dissents,  and  in 
some  instances  is  subject  to  varying  inter- 
pretations. But,  on  net  balance,  it  is  a  con- 
structive and  needed  docurient.  In  this  in- 
stance, at  Ie.a.st.  Republicans  have  used  their 
critical  faculties  without  turning  reaction- 
ary.   They  got  back  into  the  diilog, 

REWRITING    HISTORY 

Not  the  least  important  aontribulion  of 
the  minority  report  is  its  insistence  on  keep- 
ing the  record  straight  and  its  refusal  to 
fdlow  the  administration   to  rewrite  hi.story 


on  its  own  terms.  After  over  4  years  of 
enormotis  economic  expansion,  it  is"  tempt- 
ing  for  any  government  to  claim  that  "we 
planned  it  that  way."  and  advocates  for  the 
Johnson  administration  have  not  been  above 
this  temptation.  Yet.  as  tlie  minority  re- 
port makes  clear,  the  recoyery  of  the  econ- 
omy from  its  1960  levels  to  these  of  19G5 
was  broxight  about  by  many  complex  forces 
including  the  resilience  of  American  business 
itself,  and  tilings  did  not  ahvays  go  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  This  is  specilically  true  of 
the  great  tax-ctitting  experiment  of  1964 
which  the  President  has  claimed  marks  a 
turning  point  in  domestic  economic  pulicv, 
as  may  well  be  the  case.  But  no  one  is  quite 
sure  even  today  about  the  exact  effects  of 
tax  cutting  and  more  certainly  the  experi- 
ment worked  in  ways  tmforescen  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  iind  by  alincst 
everybody  else. 

During  the  great  tax  debate,  members  of 
the  council  aiid  Government  sijokesmen 
argued  tliat  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  tax 
cut  would  be  nullified  if  Federal  expendi- 
tures were  held  down.  However.  Republicans 
conditioned  their  support  of  tlie  cxjx^rimeiit 
on  trying  to  do  just  that,  and  in  the  end 
this  position  more  or  less  prevailed.  In  tiie 
opinion  of  the  minority  report  this  was  just 
a-s  vvell.  for  "if  the  tax  cut  had  been  accom- 
jjiiiicd  by  large  increases  in  Federal  spending 
on  the  order  of  the  previous  3  years,  it  is 
likely  that  tlio  Nation  would  have  experienced 
a  serious  innationary  overheating  of  tiie 
economy." 

TOOL,S    AND    WOnKMEN' 

While  events  turned  out  fortunately  ia 
1964,  the  fiuure  is  not  one  great  rosy  glov.-. 
Despite  some  efforts  at  economy,  the  Re- 
publicnns  point  out,  the  present  boom  since 
1061  has  been  accompanied  by  continuous 
and  big  deficits  in  the  Federal  administra- 
ti'e  budget.  It  has  also  been  fed  by  a  rela- 
tively easy  money  policy,  with  an  expansion 
of  bank  credit  by  some  8  percent  per  year, 
and  a  rapid  rise  in  total  money  supply  in- 
cluding time  deposits.  All  this  could  give 
rise  to  Inflationary  pre.^sures  now  and  a  slow- 
down later  v.hen  "the  underlying  expansion- 
ary forces  in  the  economy  are  'becoming  less 
pronounced."  This  is  the  more  likely  Ix- 
cau.'-e  In  early  1966  the  administration's 
budgetary  policy  will  turn  more  restrictive 
with  a  sharp  raising  of  social  security  t.^xes. 

The  Republicans  now  take  for  gr.urtcd 
what  many  of  them  had  long  disputed: 
riamely.  tliat  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
have  a  large  part  to  play  in  promoting  high 
levels  of  output.  But  do  Washington  cfTici.ils 
hr.ve  sutficient  knowledge  to  manipulate  the 
new  tools  they  hold  in  their  hands?  There 
is.  for  instance,  merit  in  the  concept  of  the 
'full-employment  budget,"  which  tells  us  not 
wliat  Federal  expenditures  and  revenues  dc- 
tually  were  this  year  or  last,  taut  what  they 
might  have  been  if  the  economy  v.-erc  n:n- 
ning  at  full  ca;)acity  with  unemployment 
uown  to  a  theoretical  target  of  4  percent.  Vet 
Henry  Wallich,  of  Yale  University,  has  shown 
that  this  concept  is  also  filled  witli  statistical 
p.tfalls.  A  change  of  only  1  percent  in  the 
unemployment  standard  might  mean  a  dii- 
ference  of  -54  to  $5  billion  in  the  full-employ- 
ment surplus  and  would  u;)set  all  calcula- 
tions. 

A  hardheaded  and  modern  fiscal  policy 
should  take  account  of  these  didiculties.  It 
should  recoj^nize  that  as  the  economy  grcws 
so  will  Federal  receipts,  and  hence  there  will 
be  room  for  prudent  tax  reductions,  and 
further  tax  reform  to  cncounge  business 
and  individual  incentives.  But  tax  ciUting 
siiould  be  linked  with  economy  within  the 
Federal  Establisiiment.  and  the  fiscal  stimu- 
lus cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  water 
tap.  As  Walter  D.  Fackler,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  pointed  out.  there  will  always 
be     serious     lags     in     policy     decisions.     Tlie 
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danger  IS  that  by  the  time  these  decisions  are 
carried  Oiit  the  need  has  often  passed,  and 
tlie  effects  are  frequently  perverse.  The 
overriding  aim  of  budget  policy  should  be 
truly  to  stabilize  the  economy,  not  to  de- 
stabiliiie  it  by  Itirches  this  way  and  that. 

NO    FAVOK    TO     X^ABOR 

Tlie  Republicans  emphasize  tliat  the  econ- 
omy may  run  into  production  bottlenecks 
well  before  unemployment  is  reduced  to  the 
4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  they  warn 
r.!tainst  taking  this  overall  target  too  liter- 
ally. More  significantly,  they  challenge  the 
prevailing  view  in  Washington  that  unem- 
ployment is  mainly  caused  by  the  lack  of 
cllective  aggregate  demand  In  tlie  economy 
which  Government  spending  or  tax  cutting 
can  remedy.  The  causes  of  unemployment 
are  multiple  and  include,  among  other 
things,  maladjustment  In  wages. 

In  the  view  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  excessive  wage  increases  are  bad 
principally  because  they  tend  to  push  up 
prices  and  so  cause  Inflation.  The  minority 
report  cuts  deeper  when  it  says  that  "any 
action  wliich  raises  wage  costs  too  rapidly 
tends  to  eliminate  job  opportunities.  This 
Is  p.irtlcularly  true  in  the  case  of  teenagers 
when  the  lowest  wage  is  set  above  their  worth 
to  an  employer.  *  •  •  High  wage  rates  have 
an  unfavorable  effect  on  some  of  those  who 
need  jobs  the  most."  Senator  jAvrrs  regis- 
tered a  dissent  on  some  of  these  views,  em- 
phasizing that  racial  discrimination  and 
other  facfjrs  are  crucial  in  explaining  unem- 
ployment. But  he  also  states  that  the  im- 
p.ict  of  the  minimum-w.ige  laws  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  devising  effective  re- 
training programs. 

The  Rejiublicans  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  demand  a  reduction  in  the  power  of  trade 
unions  to  force  up  wage  rates  year  after  year 
no  matter  wlrat  the  condition  of  employment 
and  unemplopncnt  may  be.  But  they  do  call 
for  freeing  up  the  labor  market  and  suggest 
many  p<jssiblo  reforms  for  m.,king  it  more 
ScxuV.e— more  emphasis  on  training  and  edu- 
cation by  industry  and  GovcrnmoJit  alike. 
better  statistics,  and  better  information  serv- 
ices on  where  job  opportunities  exist.  The 
minority  report  recognizes  tliat  the  tech- 
nologicid  revolution  will,  of  course,  have  ad- 
verse consequences  for  certain  classes  of 
worker's.  It  stresses,  however,  that  demand 
for  labor  Is  rapidly  rising  in  the  service  In- 
dustries—part  icuhuly  "home  services."  And 
on  balance,  it  holds  with  the  view  of  Prof. 
Yale  Eroi'f-n.  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
wlio  has  said:  "Tlie  primary  effect  of  auto- 
j  motion  is  not  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
1  Jobs  available.  Rather  it  makes  It  possible 
j  for  us  to  do  many  things  which  otherwise 
could  not  and  would  not  be  done." 

I  THE      OrrN      WORLD 

In  emphasizing  that  deficit  spending  is  not 
only  cure  for  luicmploymcnt  at  home,  the 
Republicans  have  made  a  contribution  to- 
ward alleviating  some  of  the  country's  press- 
j    ing  economic  problems  abroad.     For  it  can- 
not  be  doubted  that  hot  pursuit  of  the  full- 
i   employment  goal  through  persistent  deficit,s 
t  and  relatively  easy  money  has  played  a  part 

•  in  causing  the  gap  in  the  U.S.  foreign  bal- 
i  nnce  of  payments.  The  report  cites  the  opin- 
!  ion  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
i  Board  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.  economy 
■j  has  "been  very  nearly  flooded  with  11- 
1  quidity."  Such  liquidity,  of  course,  encour- 
i  aged  the  outflow  of  U.S.  funds  overseas, 
!  which  In  late  1904  completely  upset  the  cal- 

•  culations  of  the  administr:ition  as  regards 
i   tlie  US.  foreign  position. 

I  Tliis  position  cannot  be  entirely  rectified 
i  by  direct  Government  action  for  restraining 
capital  outflow.  Such  measures  at  best  paper 
over  a  basically  unsound  situation,  and  If 
they  work,  entail  hidden  costs  on  the  free 
economy.     Says  the  report;    "Tlie  whole  ap- 


proach to  controls,  whether  voluntary  or  not, 
over  U.S.  loans  and  Investments  is  wrong 
because  it  tends  to  subvert  actions  dictated 
naturally  by  market  conditions.  Rather 
than  working  against  the  market,  the  ad- 
ministration should  try  to  work  with  It." 

Specifically,  the  Republicans  call  fo"-  mak- 
ing investment  opportunities  more  attractive 
within  the  United  States,  for  reviewing  for- 
eign aid,  and  for  prudent  monetary  restraint. 
They  warn  that  controls  could  well  signal 
"tiie  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  dollar  as 
the  world's  leading  reserve  currency  •  •  • 
and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  more 
open  world  which  the  free  nations  have  so 
laboriously  coiislructed  since  tiie  end  of 
World  War  II." 

By  holding  up  the  ideal  of  his  open  world 
and  by  emphasizing  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing the  free  market  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
these  Congressmen  have  served  their  country 
well.  They  have  not  written  a  classic  docu- 
ment, but  they  have  set  a  precedent  that 
their  party  might  follow  if  it  is  to  play  the 
role  of  a  constructive  opposition.  The  re- 
port is  "lilicral"  in  the  sense  that  it  accepts 
many  of  the  goals  which  the  President  has 
set  forth  for  America — the  maintenance  of  a 
high  employment  and  production  economy 
not  lea.'rt.  it  is  also  "liberar'  in  the  sense 
that  it  accepts  the  critical  role  of  govern- 
ment in  achieving  these  ends.  But  whereas 
the  administration  has  been  long  on  opti- 
mism and  at  times  euphoric,  the  Republican 
statement  strikes  a  soberer  tone.  It  makes 
plain  that  along  with  our  present  prosperity 
there  are  clouds,  somewhat  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  on  the  horizon,  and  it  displays 
a  welcome  skepticism  as  to  just  how  far  the 
Federal  Government  can  manage,  and  ought 
to  try  to  m.anage,  an  economy  as  big  and 
diverse  as  that  of  the  United  States. 


SENATOR   YARBOROUGH'S   SPEECH 
ON  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  this  Nation  has  made  sub- 
stantial pro^n-es.s  in  the  treatmeiit  and 
cure  of  mental  illness.  The  impetus  for 
these  effoi-ts  was  furnished  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  whose  genuine  in- 
terest and  activity  brought  to  bear  the 
national  pressures  for  our  endeavors  in 
the  pi'evention  and  cure  of  mental  illness 
and  retardation.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
our  counti-y  has  been  lacking  in  loyal 
and  competent  doctors  and  workers  in 
this  field,  for  there  are  many  people  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  care  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  However,  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  the  coordinat-ed 
attack  of  various  levels  of  government, 
hospitals,  and  private  agencies  has  been 
instituted  to  effectively  assault  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  health. 

Among  the  active  supporters  of  in- 
creased assistance  for  research,  treat- 
ment, and  new  teaching  techniques  is  the 
Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senat-e  Health  Subcom- 
mitt<>e.  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
securing  enactment  of  legislation  which 
■will  lead  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
afflicted  citizens,  thus  providing  for  them 
the  opportunity  to  become  as  self-suffi- 
cient and  pixxluctive  as  possible. 

On  May  14.  Senator  "Yarborough  spoke 
to  a  statewide  convention  of  the  Texas 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  in 
Amarillo,  Tex.  In  his  remarks,  he 
briefly  outlined  our  objectives  in  cre- 
ating a  brighter  future  for  the  mentally 
handicapped.     He  not  only  pointed  out 


significant  figures  evidencing  this  prob- 
lem but  also  the  substantial  increases 
which  have  been  realized  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  meaningful  remarks 
and  for  his  constructive  leadership  in 
conquering  the  complex  and  difficult 
problems  of  mental  health.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Yarborough's  speech,  "The  Ob- 
jectives and  Role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Field  of  Mental  Retar- 
dation," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Objectives  and  Role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Field  of  Ment.al 
Retardation 

(By  Senator  Yarborough,  of  Texas) 

One  of  the  many  debts  which  this  Nation 
owes  to  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  is 
his  keen  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation  and  his  firm  belief  that  our 
Nation  could  achieve  and  should  achieve  a 
level  of  excellence  which  could  conquer  the 
previously  neglected  problems  in  this  area. 

On  October  31,  1963,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  White  House  ceremony  for  the 
signing  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Act  of 
1963  by  President  Kennedy  since  I  had  been 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  had  worked  for 
its  passage.  On  that  significant  occasion. 
President  Kennedy  stated: 

"It  was  said  in  an  earlier  age  that  the 
mind  of  a  man  is  a  far  country  which  can 
neither  be  approached  nor  explored.  But,  to- 
day, under  present  conditions  of  scientific 
aciiievement.  it  will  be  possible  for  a  nation 
as  rich  in  human  and  material  resources  as 
ours  to  make  the  remot-e  reaches  of  the  mind 
accessible.  The  mentally  ill  and  the  men- 
tally retarded  need  no  longer  be  alien  to  ^ur 
affections  or  beyond  the  help  of  our  cc 
munities." 

Reflecting  the  faith  and  vigor  of  President 
Kennedy,  this  Nation  has  begun  an  asa^lult 
on  the  complex  and  difficult  problerlis  of 
mental  health.  This  effort  which  we  have 
undertaken  is  something  which  all  Americans 
can  be  proud  of,  and  each  of  you  here  to- 
night is  Involved  in  a  major  step  forward 
to  conquer  problems  which  have  been  largely 
neglected  in  the  past. 

Our  objectives  in  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation, as  I  see  it.  are  threefold: 

First,  we  should  strive  toward  the  goal  of 
complete  understanding  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded— this  includes  the  causes  of  it.  the 
manifestations  of  it,  and,  of  course,  the  best 
way  to  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  person 
himself. 

Second,  we  should  seek  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  and  opportunities  for  these 
handicapped  children  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  be  educated  to  their  highest  capacity. 
Tills  goal  will  provide  this  child  himself 
with  a  more  rewarding  life,  as  well  as  im- 
proving his  value  in  our  society. 

Third,  complete  support  and  necessary  as- 
sistance should  be  given  to  research  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  prevention  and  cure  cf 
mental  retardation. 

Tlie  nearer  we  can  come  to  accomplishing 
these  goals,  the  more  complete  our  victory 
will  be.  and  the  greater  our  society  will  be- 
come, for  this  is  no  small  problem  we  are  fac- 
ing.    In  this   Nation   today   there   are   about 

5  million  handicapped  people  who  need 
special  education.  Unless  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  make  major  breakthroughs  in 
prevention  by  1970.  the  number  will  grow  to 

6  million.  Half  will  be  children.  Our  pres- 
ent needs  require  200.000  teachers  who  are 
specially   trained,    classroom    space,    as    well 
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OS  a  rom'.ireher.fivc  ppproach  and  program 
o:'  instruction.  More  tiian  $1  billion  Is  f-'pcnt 
cp.ch  year  for  tiie  special  care  of  nientally 
rciardcd  chi'.ciren  and  adults.  In  terms  of 
lost  productivity  the  cost  to  our  ^iocie'y 
goes  into  r.-anv  more  bilUo;;-. 

In  1963,  with  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Ment.il  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  the  Federal  Government  mr.de  the 
most  significant  attack  on  mental  retarda- 
tion  that  had  ever   been  niade. 

This  bill  promises  to  expand  our  knowl- 
edge, provides-  f:.ciUties  to  determine  the 
cause  of  retardation,  establishes.  tnu\er.:ity- 
related  treatment  clinics  and  permits  the 
constrtiction  of  community  centers  for  tne 
c.-'.re  of  the  retarded.  With  this  act.  th.e 
division  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
of  the  U.S.  OrTice  of  Ediic.uion  was  created. 

EcU'.cation  of  the  handicapped  is  one  of 
the  major  elements  in  our  war  on  poverty. 
as  it  is  only  through  education  and  training 
that  we  can  help  the  handicapped  to  become 
se'a'-sumcient  and  productive.  The  Director 
CI  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporlunitv  has 
estimated  that  one-third  to*  a  half  of  all 
nieiitally  retarded  persons  can  be  made  rela- 
tively self-suthcient  by  now  techniques,  of 
training  and  rehabilitation. 

In  ilscal  year  1964,  7,500  mentally  retarded 
individuals  were  rehabilitated  in  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  21  percent  over  the 
prcviotis  year.  F'or  iiscal  venr  1965,  it  is 
projected  that  another  8,750  will  be  given 
vocational  rehabilitation.  These  are  essen- 
tial components  of  the  w.ir  on  poverty,  and 
for  the  future  of  any  mentally  retarded  per- 
son. 

The  Federal  work  in  this  field  so  greatly 
begun  by  President  Kennedy  is  being  ably 
carried  out  by  our  lehow  TcKan,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  .June  1964,  President  ■John.'-on  delivered 
the  following  remarks  on  ment.il  retardatujn: 

■  We  have  made  prcgrcis.  But  our  eiTorts 
have  only  begun.  We  will  continue  until 
we  find  all  the  answcri  we  have  been  seek- 
Inq.  until  we  find  a  place  lor  ail  those  who 
stirer  with   the  pr.?blem." 

Since  1958  it  ha^  been  my  privilege  lo  serve 
on  the  Senate  Public  Hccith  Subcommittee 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Li.>.teji  Hill, 
of  Alabama,  who  has  done  more  for  public 
h?:ilth  and  for  hospitalization  than  any 
other   legislator  in   the   history   of   America. 

It  is  hoped  that  ws  will  contintie  to  pro- 
gress toward  those  goals  which  I  outlined; 
that  we  will  soon  achieve  a  thorough  under- 
stiinding  of  the  c.iuse  and  manifestations 
of  mental  retard:.tion;  that  we  will  soon  have 
the  teachers  and  the  faciUties  to  educate  the 
handicapped:  and.  finally,  that  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  mental  retardation  will  be 
found. 

The  fact  that 'you  are  here  tonight  proves 
that  you  are  concerned  and  willing  to  fight 
this  problem  in  our  Xation.  You  are  the 
leaders  in  this  field  in  Te.xas,  and  manv  of 
vou,  in  the  Nation.  I  hope  I  have  .shown 
that  your  Federal  Government  is  willing  to 
ftght  so  that  in  the  near  future  we  can  all 
bo  proud  that  we  wore  on  the  frontlincs  of 
the  forc3s  which  defeated  the  problem  of 
mental  retardation. 


RETENTION  OF  TEXAS  RIGHT-TO- 
WORK  LAW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  recently 
several  powerful  editorials  concernin',' 
retention  of  the  Texas  right-to-work 
law  have  been  published  in  newspapers 
and  ma'iazines  in  my  State, 

I  fully  agree  with  the  principles  stated 
in  the.-.e  editorials.  In  order  that\)ther 
Senators  may  be  ad\ised  of  the  depth 
of  Texas  feeling  on  this  matter,  I  ask 


that  the  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Included  are  editorials  from  th,e  San 
Anjrelo  Standard-Times,  the  Hou.ston 
Chronicle,  the  McCaniosv  News,  the 
Ozona  -Stockman,  and  the  magazine 
Tex?s  Parade, 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials wer--'  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

(Fri.m    the    San    Angelo    (Tex.)     Stand.ird- 

Times.  May  19.  li  65] 
Wor,:<-RiGiiT   Rlpe.'.'-.   B.mis   ]  reeoom    Choice 

The  brevity  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks relative  to  repeal  o:  section  14(b) 
relating  to  the  ri^ht  to  worl ;  in  effect  in  19 
States  would  indicate  he  ma;  have  had  some 
second  thoughts  since  he  premised  labor 
loaders  he  v.ould  ask  for  ix,  He  has  done 
that  and  can  cite  his  effort  wlien  ciucstioned. 
Perchance  the  lack  of  emphi  sis  itself  would 
antagonize  labor  or  cause  a  I  it  of  cooling  off 
relative  to  the  leadership  no,v  provided. 

With  19  States  cleaving  ta  right-to-work 
legislation  and  finding  it  beiieficial  in  these 
instances,  it  would  seem  he  President  takes 
a  calculated  risk  even  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  floor  of  Congress.  While  Johnson 
must  be  looking  at  the  votes  anion  labor  can 
provide  on  the  one  hand,  tl  ere  is  a  pretty 
fair  percentage  that  ro-ard  s  the  right  to 
J.r^in  a  union  or  not  to  join  a  union  as  a  civil 
right  as  important  as  those  for  which  the 
Pre.-ident  has  been  promotic  g  in  the  voting 
right.;  of  m.inorities. 

It  is  incompatible  with  a  free  society  for 
business  or  the  v.'orking  fores  to  be  saddled 
v.ith  compulsory  unionism.  We  believe  it 
robs  a  man  of  one  of  the  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution — freedom  of  ch  aice,  even  free- 
cloni  of  conscience. 

President  Johnson  has  pi  oved  well-nigh 
irresistible  in  the  prcgrani  hi  i  has  submitted 
to  Con'_'re.=-s.  Perhaps  he  has  even  timed  his 
appro.-;ch  to  the  repeal  issus  to  the  point 
wiu-re  legislation  of  higher  pi  iorities  will  bar 
a  cliance  to  get  at  this  ph;i.-»  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
ttiining,  and  the  repeal  move  could  represent 
a  turn  where  oppo.<5ition  Jroni  19 '  States 
could  curb  this  proposed  re  orm.  It  cotild 
prove  enibarrassing  for  the  !  resident  in  the 
right-to-v.ork  States  where  this  freedom  has 
been  preserved.  We  arc  g!;;C  to  see  before- 
hand the  action  of  the  houi  e  states  affairs 
committee  at  Austin  in  ado  ning  fi  resolu- 
tion calling  on  Congress  to  :urn  down  any 
repeal  move. 

(From  the  Ozona  iTex.)   Stockman,  Mar.  18. 

19651 

A  B.\sic  Freedom 

The  unions"  all-out  campa  gn  to  force  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  tUe  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  which  permits  the  State.sjto  adopt  right- 
to-work  laws  if  they  so  wish,  could  lead  un- 
kn&w-ng  people  to  believe  thatt  this  provision 
is  a  deadly  weapon  aimed  $traight  at  the 
heert  of  organized  labor.         j 

Anyone  who  believes  that  would  do  well 
to  read  the  section.  It  savf:  "Nothing  in 
this  act  iTaft-H'irtley)  shall  :>o  construed  as 
authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membei  ship  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  3f  employment 
in  any  State  or  territory  in  \  hich  such  exe- 
cution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  territorial   law."' 

To  make  that  .soein,  in  an;  w.iy,  an  anti- 
labor  provision,  recjuires  som«  ma.ssive  twist- 
ing of  plain  language.  It  simply  says  that, 
in  States  which  take  advantage  of  14ib). 
each  worker  will  have  the  light  to  join  a 
union  as  he  chooses,  and  in  either  case  he 
can   keep    his    job.     No  one     :an    make    h.im 
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join— and    no   one    can    prevent    him   from 
joining. 

If  that  is  not  a  basic  freedom,  what  is? 


[From  theMcCamey  (Tex.)  News 

Mar.  11, 19651 

Legislvtive  Swindle 

Some  of  the  slickest  brains  in  Congrcs."  are 
workmg  overtime  trying  to  solve  a  difficult 
IJolitical  isroblem.  What  tlie  legi^l.^tive 
wheeler  and  dealers  want  to  do  is  to  fulfill 
the  President's  campaign  promise  to  big  l.-bcr 
that  he  would  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Tait-Kartlry  Act,  but  do  it  without  attrrci-  ' 
ing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  ti:c  1  .^ 
of  another  individual  freedom,  '^ 

Now  in  tite  legislative  hatchery  is  one  to- 
called  compromise  bill  stinposcdiy  aimed  .'^.t 
protecting  the  legal  and  civil  rights  of  in- 
dl\idual  v.'oikcrE — more  are  expected.  But 
look  out.  Tlie  real  purpose  of  these  incis- 
ures is  to  pro\ide  a  rmoke  screen  for  re- 
pealing 14(b),  the  44-word  Eeclion  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  gives  the  States  tiie 
right  to  legislate  and  enforce  voluntary 
uni(-n  membership. 

Such  bills  are  a  sly  effort  to  swap  nothir.g 
for  something.     And  here's  why: 

Enforcement  of  title  VTI  of  the  Civil  Righto 
Act  on  1964  will  prevent  discriminatica 
among  workers  on  accotmt  of  race,  color  or 
creed. 

Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1947.  and  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  the  Allen  case  in  1964,  will  prevent 
the  use  of  compulsory  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Enforcement  of  the  Landrum-GrifTin  Act 
of  19.59  will  prevent  a  vmion  from  fining: 
or  penalizing  a  member  for  exercising  any 
legal  or  civil  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution or   laws  of   the   United  States. 

The  amazing  thing  about  these  "compro- 
mise" efforts  is  that  \«hile  they  claim  to  le 
concerned  about  the  civil  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual they  v.-ould  acttialiy  repeal  a  civil 
rigiit  of  the  first  magnitude:  the  worker's 
freedom  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  uni^n.  To 
camouilage  the  repeal  of  14(b)  vmder  the 
guf^e  of  offering  protections  already  estab- 
lished by  lav.-,  reflects  a  shocking  political 
cynicism.  And  this  attitude  is  particularly 
revolting  when  wc  consider  that  every  C'jii- 
greesman  knows  that  the  one  clTective  con- 
trol over  the  political  and  financial  aburcs 
practiced  by  labor  bosses  on  rank  aivd  file 
workers  is  voluntary  union  membersiiip— 
in  short,  the  right  to  work. 

Every  Congressman  should  al.-.o  realize  at 
this  late  date  that  an  impressive  majority 
of  his  follow  citirtcns  believe  in  voluntary 
union  membership,  and  that  with  them  this 
is  an  article  of  faith,  with  which  there  can 
be  no  compromi.se  or  negotiation,  .Surely,  ii 
Mr.  .Johnson,  himself,  fears  to  move  boldly 
agalnet  14(b)  lest  ho  tarnish  his  ime.ge  ai 
"President  of  all  the  people,"  most  any  Con- 
gressman would  do  well  to  tread  softly  and 
tiptoe  out  of  any  Involvement  In  this 
nothing-for-something  swindle. 
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I  From   Tex  IS   Parade   magazine.   May   19651 
l5    OfR    RiGHT-To-WonK    Law  j:;    D.\ngck'' 

From  the  dawn  of  recorded  history  tmtil 
these  early  months  of  the  Great  Society  it 
has  not  been  required  by  law  that  any  worker 
in  Texas  belong  to  or  pay  dues  to  any  organi- 
zation to  hold  a  job.  On  the  contr.i'ry,  there 
li.i5  been  a  right-to-work  law  in  Texas  which 
specifically  forbids  any  such  rcquireme!it. 

Texa.i'  pre.jcnt  right-to-work  law  followed 
an  earlier  measure,  known  as  the  Manijrcl 
Act  which  established  the  right  of  the  Site 
to  regulate  labor  unions.  It  wp.s  named  .".iTr 
Its  sponsor  who  later  was  speaker  of  the 
hou'ie  and  who,  after  a  number  of  difficult 
chores  in  government.  Is  now  a  member  of 
the  Tex;is  Board  of  Insurance, 


today,  Texas  ic  1  of  19  States  with  right- 
to-work' laws  forbidding  membership  in  a 
imlou  ae  a  requisite  for  holding  a  job.  Other 
SiUes  with  similar  laws:  Al.ibama.  Arizona, 
Arkansas.  Florida,  Geor-ia,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missirsippi.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  North  Caro- 
liua.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyunung.  Total  popula- 
tion of  the  right-to-work  States  is  abotit  50 

niilUon.  ,  ^ 

Te.xaK  Parade  would  find  it  difficxilt  to 
c'-KKC  any  one  of  these  19  Stales  with  being 
■lithinion'  Nor  could  they  be  saddled  with 
r   •'■prDbusine.=3"     label     because     they 


are 
among  tlie  50  States  which  have  no  law 
requiring  an  employer  to  hold  membership 
;-'  a  local,  regional,  or  national  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  manufacturers'  associ.ition,  or 
other  business  group. 

The  national  union  bosses  have  another 
idea  about  the  whole  thing.  Tlie  Me.uieys, 
the  Reuthers,  the  Hoffas.  and  the  Cafeys 
have  been  lighting  a  losing  battle  to  get 
States  such  as  Texas  to  repeal  their  right-to- 
v,ork  laws.  So  now  they  are  making  a  big 
piUli  in  the  National  Congress  to  get  section 
I4<b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  repealed.  This 
seetioit  of  the  law  passed  in  1947  guarantees 
the  right  of  States  to  pa;  s  and  enforce  State 
right-to-work  laws. 

As  sentiment  can  now  be  me;isured  among 
the  lawmakers  of  Texas,  the  right-to-work 
laws  of  this  State  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
(loiger  of  repeal  by  the  current  legi.-laturc. 
But  the  law  in  this  and  all  other  States  could 
go  out  the  window  overnight  if  a  majority 
in  the  National  Congre.-^s  should  yield  to  the 
pressures  and  threats  of  the  tinion  taorses, 

the  rights  of  St»>.tes  are  eroding  rapidly 
before  the  floods  of  centralized  power  in 
V/f.shington.  And  the  union  bos^■es  are  rid- 
ing pBcity  high  in  the  saddle  right  now. 
Texans  have  no  cause  to  remain  complacent 
:ibout  the  security  of  their  right-to-work 
laws.  On  the  contrary,  union  leaders  are 
taking  on  new  hope  that  this  check  on  their 
poR'er  will  be  removed,  freeing  them  from 
an^-  rce.l  rcspon.^^ibility  to  their  members, 
this  threat  comes  from  a  Congrers  that  is 
_  going  to  extremes  in  guaranteeing  human 
rights.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  difference  bc- 
t'vvicen  denying  a  person  employment  because 
of: color,  religion,  race,  or  sex,  and  denying 
a  .person  employment  because  he  will  not 
join  a  union.  But  Congress  often  sees  issues 
the  hard  way. 

The  arguments  for  and  again:  t  compulsory 
unionism  have  been  summed  up  someihing 
hkc  this: 

For:  Union  security  and  the  strength  of 
the  union  depend  upon  xnuversal  acceptance 
of  membcr.'^hlp. 

Again:: t:  It  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that 
The  unions  have  vastly  increa.^^ed  their  cco- 
r.nmlc  and  political  power  in  the  last  30 
yep.rs.  Today  any  one  of  a  number  of  unions 
c:in  tie  our  economy  into  knotb  in  a  m:itter 
rf  hours. 

For:  Majority  rule  is  a  drmocr:itic  princi- 
ple and  thus  the  minority  should  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  maiorily. 

Against:  The  so-called  free-ride  argument 
n-.eiu  bec:iUFe  our  labor  laws,  enacted 
through  the  demands  cf  unions  themselves, 
already  require  the  minority  of  employees 
v.-iio  are  nnt  members  of  a  labor  luiion  to 
nccept  the  terms  and  work  under  the  con- 
trpcts  of  the  majority.  Does  the  fact  that 
one  jK)litic:il  party  is  dominant  require 
coim,plcte  support  from  the  minority  party? 
Hardly, 

For;  Since  the  union  negotiates  for  the 
benefit  r,f  all  workers,  all  workers  should  be 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  main- 
t.'dning  the  union  activities. 

yteainst:  The  po-callcd  frcc-ride  argimicnt 
is  fundamentally  unsound  because  a  labor 
union  is  a  private  organization.  All  through 
ovir  society  we  have  voUintary  organizations 


which  carry  on  activities  which  benefit  a 
great  many  who  do  not  contribute  any 
financial  or  other  support.  If  we  enforce 
compulsory  unionism  because  of  this  argu- 
ment why  should  not  an  individual  be 
forced  to  support  his  community  United 
Ftuid.  join  his  chamber  of  commerce,  his 
parents  and  teachers  association,  and  all  the 
movements  that  benefit  his  community? 

For:  Right-to-work  laws  depress  wages  and 
stifle  economic  progress  in  the  States  which 
have  them. 

Against:  Latest  figures  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  show  that  the  right-to- 
work  States  lead  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in 
t!ie  creation  of  new  jobs  in  bttsiness  and 
indtutry,  in  wage  rate  improvement  in  in- 
dustrial jobs,  and  show  a  greater  gain  in 
producing  new  wealth  and  personal  income 
than    in   non-right-to-work   States, 

Tliese  and  other  arguments  in  favor  of  an 
individual's  right  to  belong  or  not  belong 
have  long  prevailed  in  Texas.  How  mucli 
longer  they  will  be  reflected  in  the  laws 
imposed  upon  this  State  is  an  issue  now 
before  a  Congress  that  so  far  has  not  shown 
a  deep  concern  for  the  principle  of  States 
rights. 


Union  labor  has  earned  and  deserves  a 
strong,  rightful  place  in  a  free  society.  But 
it  should  not  have  100  percent  control  of  who 
gets  and  holds  a  job.  To  have  that  much 
power  Is  too  one  sided  to  be  healthy  in  the 
long  run  for  organized  labor  and  too  dis- 
criminatory against  nonunion  workers. 

We  hope  Congress  will  maintain  section 
14(b). 


[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  May  20. 
19651 
LiAVE  Section   14(bi    Untovched 
President     Johnson      handed     his      long- 
awaited  labor  message  to  Congress  on  Tues- 
day,   following    his    request    on    Monday    for 
an  excise  tax  cut  of  nearly  $4  billion.     Some 
people  evaluate  these  two  proposals  as  one 
White   House   prescription;    give   business   a 
health     stimulant,     then     give    labor    equal 
dosage. 

The  President  urged  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of   the  Taft-Hartley   Act,  which  reads: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  exectition  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  cf  employment 
in  a  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
territorial  law." 

These  44  words  give  19  States.  Including 
Texas,  the  right  to  ban  compulsory  labor 
contracts  which  insist  that  a  worker  Join  a 
union  to  keep  a  job.  Their  repeal  means 
compulsory  unionism  and  an  end  to  the 
right-to-work  law. 

Capitol  Hill  is  now  braced  for  its  stiffest 
political  hurricane  of  the  season,  labor's 
forces  in  Congre.'S  militantly  mixing  it  with 
defenders  cf  the  44  words.  And  the  stakes 
are  higher  than  most  people  realize. 

Ufiions  have  spent  "countless  millions" 
since  1947  fighting  section  14ib),  Also,  the 
money  lost  in  union  diies  not  paid  by  mil- 
lions of  workers  in  States  with  right-to-work 
laws  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions.  Even 
so,  money  is  no  measure  of  the  manpower 
expended  on  this    18-ycar  running  battle. 

it  these  44  words  are  repealed,  as  Mr.  John- 
son has  tiraed,  "with  the  hope  of  reducing 
conflicts-  in  our  national  labor  policy,"  labor 
will  be  able  to  fiuincl  millions  of  dollars  into 
politics  and  unioni;'ation  drives.  And  its 
manpower  can  be  diverted  from  the  fight 
auainst  right  to  wo' k  into  precincts. 

The  Chronicle  believes  in  Tex.is"  right-to- 
work  1.1  w  and  opposes  repeal  of  section  14(b). 
We  see  no  merit  in  nationwide  uniform  labor 
laws  that  favor  a  special  interest  group.  If 
a  worker  prefers  to  join  a  union,  that's  his 
choice.  Fine.  But  we  cannot  agree  that  all 
workers  should  be  forced  to  pay  a  union  fee 
to  hold  a  job.  Tliat  eliminates  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  choose. 

The  right-to-work  laws  of  19  States  are 
experiments  for  the  working  man  In  50 
laboratories  of  scKial  change.  They  do  not 
discriminate  against  unions,  because  such 
tactics  are  illegal. 


BIG  .BROTHER— INVASIONS  OF 
PRIVACY 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  "big  brother"  Item  for  today  is 
an  editorial  from  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  entitled  "The  Great  Coverup." 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Coverup 
Any  definitive  list  of  the  country's  10  most 
frustrated  men  surely  would  include  the 
name  of  Edward  V.  Long,  a  Senator  from 
Missouri.  For  the  past  many  months,  as 
chairman  of  a  Senate  committee  investigat- 
ing invasions  of  privacy,  the  Senator  has 
been  trying  assiduously  to  get  information 
from  Federal  agencies  on  what  their  investi- 
gators are  up  to.  And  all  the  Senator  has 
received  is  the  royal  runaround. 

Mr.  Long  did  manage  to  get  some  limited 
material  from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
about  which  we  have  commented  earlier.  He 
finally,  wrung  from  the  Department  an  ad- 
mission that  certain  first-class  mall  is  in  fact 
opened  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  but 
he  failed  altogether  in  his  effort  to  get  a  list 
of  24,000  "mail  covers"  over  the  past  2  years. 
I  A  mail  cover  is  a  surveillance  and  a  listing 
of  all  the  mail  a  person  receives,  according 
to  return  addresses.) 

When  the  Long  committee  sent  its  chief 
investigator  to  Boston,  in  an  effort  to  get 
information  on  postal  surveillance  activities 
there,  "our  man  was  tailed,  trailed,  and 
photographed  by  a  squad  of  Federal  agents 
in  that  city." 

The  committee's  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  proved  more  maddening  still. 
Secretary  Celebrezze  will  not  even  answer 
the  Senator's  letters.  Lower  level  bureau- 
crats are  evasive,  noncom.mittal,  uncoopera- 
tive. Last  week  the  Senator  wrathfully  sub- 
penaed  some  of  the  HEW  officials  to  appear 
before  his  committee  today,  but  he  has  little 
hope  of  getting  m.uch  out  of  them. 

There  is  a  constitutional  problem  in  all 
this,  arising  from  the  wise  tradition  that 
separates  the  powers  of  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government:  plainly 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Welfare  De- 
pirtment,  and  other  agencies  are  part  of  the 
executive  branch.  Yet  the  problem  is  not 
as  difficult  as  the  bureaucracy  insists.  The 
Congress  has  no  power  to  trespass  upon  true 
executive  prerogatives,  but  the  Congress 
surely  has  power  to  find  out  how  public 
appropriations  are  spent.  And  if  public 
funds  are  being  spent  to  invade  the  privacy 
of  American  citizens,  as  Senator  Loxc 
soundly  suspects,  the  Congress  has  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  get  the  facts. 

"If  it  takes  a  year,  so  be  it."  said  Mr. 
Long  last  week.  "If  it  takes  2  or  3  years, 
so  be  it.  But  one  day  or  the  other,  this 
committee  will  get  the  information," 

We  wish  him  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 
When  big  brother  is  watching  the  people, 
some  one — preferably  the  elected  Congress — 
had  better  keep  an  eye  on  big  brother. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  HOLCOMB, 
FORMER  MARINE  CORPS  COM- 
MANDANT AND  ITS  FIRST  FOUR- 
STAR  GENERAL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  fighting  men 
cUed  this  week  at  his  home  in  New  Castle, 
Del.  He  was  Gen.  Thomas  Holcomb. 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
from  1936  to  1944  and  the  first  marine 
ever  to  wear  the  four  stars  of  a  full 
general. 

General  Holcomb.  who  was  85  at  his 
death,  was  a  native  of  New  Castle  and  a 
member  of  one  of  that  town's  pioneer 
families. 

He  led  the  marines  through  their 
buildup  prior  to  World  War  II  and  in 
their  fighting  from  Guadalcanal  to 
Tarav,-a. 

His  life  as  a  marine  was  testimony 
to  the  military  philosophy  he  once 
expressed: 

F.^shions  in  w.irf.ire  caar.qes  as  everything 
hum.in  changes,  but  the  principles  of  %var- 
f.iro  never  ch.insD  and  the  old  soldierly  vir- 
tues are  the  same  that  they  have  always 
been — courage  and  discipline  and  loyalty. 

General  Holccmb  was  a  marine  for 
nearly  44  years.  Although  he  reached 
the  m.andator^'  retirement  age  in  1943, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced he  was  continumg  General 
Holcomb  as  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  rcco&niaon  of  his  outstanding 
sciwice  in  that  capacity.  General  Hol- 
comb was  retired  on  January-  1,  1944. 
Because  he  had  been  specially  com- 
mended for  hi.s  performance  of  duty  in 
actual  combat,  he  v.-as  advanced  one 
rank  on  the  retirement  list  in  accord- 
ance with  a  newly  pas.^ed  act  of  Congress. 
He  thus  became  the  first  marine  ever  to 
hold  the  rank  of  general. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Holcomb,  the 
late  Secretary'  of  the  Navy,  Frank  Knox, 
said: 


You  will  be  the 
to   hold    the   rank 


first  cifficer  of  the  corps 
of  general — the  hiehe.st 
know  of  no 
inction  more 


cis; 


rank  in  our  Armed  Forces 
other  oScer  to  whom  that 
fi'.:ing!y  belong. 

During  General  Holcomb's  tour  of 
durj-  as  Commandant,  the  Marine  Corps 
expanded  from  16.000  men  to  about  300,- 
000  men  and  women.  The  general  was 
av.-arded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  his  outstanding  work  as  Commandant 
in  April  1944. 

On  March  9,  1944.  the  President  nom- 
inated General  Holcomb  for  the  position 
of  U.S.  Minister  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  nomination  was  confirmed 
l:y  the  Senate  on  March  20.  and  General 
Holcomb  served  as  Minister  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  until  his  retirement  on 
June  15.  1948. 

General  Holcomb  was  a  man  cf  diverse 
interests.  In  line  with  his  militaiy  serv- 
ice, he  was  a  noted  mark.^man  and  won 
many  medals  on  military  and  civilian 
levels. 

HLs  duty  tours  included  m.any  years  in 
China  and  he  had  a  deep  knowledge  of 
that  country.  He  was  an  American  who 
had  a  speaking  knowledge  of  more 
Chinese  dialects  than  mo.st  Western 
scholars. 


In  the  years  since  his  retirement  in 
1948  from  his  post  as  Minister  to  South 
Africa  he  maintained  a  deep  interest  in 
liistory,  reading  in  depth  on  the  events 
of  World  War  II  and  military  histoi'y  in 
general. 

His  reputation  for  achi|?vcment,  how- 
ever, rested  chiefly  with  the  marines  and 
their  readiness  in  the  World  War  II 
fighting.  In  the  uucert;-iii  days  leading 
up  to  the  war  it  had  betn  h's  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  marines  were 
ready  to  defend  their  country  in  any 
eventuality. 

The  first  major  test  came  at  Guadal- 
canal. And  here  the  world  learned  again 
that  the  marines'  reputation  for  tough- 
ness and  discipline  was  well  deserved. 

General  Holcom.b  was  born  in  New- 
Castle  in  August  5,  1879,  nnd  joined  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1900. 

In  World  War  I,  he  commanded  a  bat- 
talion of  the  6th  RcsLment  and  won  the 
Navy  Cross,  the  Nation■.■^  second  hi'jhest 
decoration  for  valor.  A  list  of  other 
medals  and  decoration  includes  the  Sil- 
ver Star  Medal  with  three  Oak-Leal 
Clusters:  the  Purple  Heart  Medal:  the 
Expeditionary  Medal.  China:  the  World 
War  I  Victory  Medal  v.ith  Aisne,  Aisne- 
Marne,  St.  Mihiel.  MeiL^e-Argonne.  and 
defensive  sector  clasps:  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation of  Germany  Medal;  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Service  Modal  with  base 
clasp;  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaian 
Medal  with  one  bronze  star,  Guadal- 
canal; the  American  Campaign  Medal: 
the  World  War  II  Victory  Medal;  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor:  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  three  palms;  the 
Naval  Order  of  Merit,  first  cla.ss  'Cuban 
award),  1943;  the  Knight  Grand  Cross 
'Netherlands',  1944:  and  the  French 
FotuTagere. 

We.  in  Delaware,  were  especially  proud 
of  General  Holcomb.  and  I  know  the 
Nation  shares  this  prida  We  express 
our  sympathy  to  his  .son,  Franklin  P. 
Holcomb.  of  Paris;  his  four  grandchil- 
dren; his  nephew,  Thomas  Holcomb  II, 
of  New  Castle;  and  the  niece  with  whom 
he  made  his  home  in  Ne\v  Cattle  Mrs 
Paul  Warley. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH : 
RESOLL^TION  OP  IDAHO  STATE 
SOCIETY  OF  V.'ASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  from  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Idaho  State  Society  of  Washington.  DC, 
a  resolution  expressing  their  desire  to 
initiate  and  participate  ilti  activities  to 
observe  this  centennial  year  of  one  of 
Idaho's  most  illustrious  lav.-makcrs  ever 
to  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Wil- 
linm  E.  Borah. 

So  that  others  may  be|  aware  of  this 
worthwhile  tribute  to  bd  paid  by  the 
Idaho  State  Society  to  a  man  so  well 
and  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  history  of 
Idaho  and  the  Nation,  t  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  tbe  Recohd. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas   the  f;rst  official 
1965-60   officers   of    the    Idahjo   State    Society 
of  Wa.shington.  DC,  duly  convened  at  Wash- 


ington, DC  ,  on  the  2d  day  of  April  19G5  and 
cousldcred  the  matter  of  participating  in  the 
observance  of  the  William  E.  Borah  Centen 
r.ial  on  June  29,  1965:   and 

WlitTC.as  the  date  of  the  centenniril  and 
the  desirability  of  the  society's  participatio.-i 
in  the  observance  was  annotmced  at  the  a.n- 
nual  meeting  of  the  membc'-ship  on  tiic  %r' 
day  of  March  19G5;  and  "'"' 

Whereas  the  ni'^nibers  of  the  Idaho  StPte 
Society  of  Wa.shiu'^ton,  D.C,  have  expressed 
the  dcii-e  to  participate  in  activities  to  honor 
William  E.  Borah  and  to  share  in  the  observ- 
iinco  of  the  centennial;    and 

Whereas  Idahoans  wisli  to  mark  a  sic-, 
riilcant  milestone  In  memory  of  one"  of 
Id;iho's  most  illurtrious  lawm.akers  ever 
h.ave  served  in  the  Congress  of  tiie  Uni 
States:  Be  it  therefore 

/i?so;ccd.  That  the  Idaho  State  Society  of 
Washington,  DC,  pledges  to  initiate  plans 
for  an  observance  in  Washin'.;ton,  D.C,  and 
to  cooperate  in  furthering  those  activities 
designed  to  cause  a  fitting  and  appropriate 
observance  to  be  hold  in  commeinoration"cf 
the  William  E.  Borah  Ccntenni.d  on  Jvp 
23,  19G5. 

W.\DE   B.   F^ei;twood. 
President.  Idcho  state  Society  of  IVa-,''. 
i'-g,D.C. 

Lee   A.nn.\   Ruttman, 
Sec-ctary-Treasurcr,  Idaho  State  Society 
of  \Va^hiri(/toit,  DC. 


to 

ted 


COTTON  LEGISLATION 

Mr,  TOV/ER  .  :^.Il•,  President,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  Cotton  A.ssociatie:i 
Raymond  S.  Tapp.  recently  called  to  my 
attention  a  most  worthwhile  editorial 
published  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  editorial  writer  asks  the  vital 
question: 

Is  cotton  o:i  its  death  bed? 

In  order  that  other  Senators  may  .<;ha:e 
the  views  of  both  President  Tapp  and  the 
Morning  News,  I  ask  that  the  letter  arid 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  the  reading  of  these  wi.se  re- 
marks will  spur  the  Senate  to  greater 
efforts  in  the  vital  job  of  writing  mean- 
ingful lecri.slation  which  will  come  to 
grips  with  the  ])roblcms  besetting  ti-.e 
cotton  industry.  We  owe  this  great 
Amei-ican  industry  no  less  than  our  care- 
ful attention  and  our  best  efforts. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

T:iE  Texas  Cotton-  Association-, 

V/aco,  Tcj:.,  May  20,  1965. 
Senator  John  Towkr, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingion.  D.C. 

De.\r  Joiin:  Enclosed  is  a  very  apropos  lead 
editorial  from  the  May  18  Dallas  Morning 
News.  I  hope  it  will  help  open  the  publics 
eyes  cs  to  what  is  happening  to  a  once  great 
Industry  and  a  primary  sotircc  for  equaliza- 
tion of  balance-of -payments  dollars. 

The  economy  of  the  Southwe,=^t  wiU  suffer 
greatly  unless  we  can  obtain  legislation  th:it 
will  allow  cotton  to  be  marketed  ilirough 
norm.al  channels  of  trade  at  competitive 
prices.  This  can  be  accompli.slied  if  the  fol- 
lowing three  suggestions  arc  followed  in  r.ny 
new  cotton  legislative  progr.im:  (li  P.;ymenis 
must  be  made  dllfectiy  to  the  producer  with- 
out diScrimiriat:(?:i  for  operational  size  and 
efficiency  in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  farm 
income,  but  in  a  manner  that  docs  not  deny 
the  function  of  price,  (2)  The  price  c  '  Amer- 
ican cotton  musl  be  left  free  to  respond  to 
world  marketing'  mechanisms  without  any 
attempt  at  price  edict  by  the  Government. 
(3,1    Our    present    IC-million-acro    minimum 
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must  be  maintained  and  additional  acreage 
Bllottcd  as  we  regain  our  export  markets. 
This  type  of  legislation  would  help  regain  our 
foreign  markets,  discourage  expansion  of 
svnthetics  and  foreign  cotton  production, 
therefore  greatly  improving  and  securing  the 
farm  economy  of  this  area. 

We  hope  you  will  help  us  secure  the  type 
of  ic^i.slation  wo  so  badly  need  for  the  sur- 
vivalof  the  cotton  industry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Raymond  S.  Tapp, 

President,  The  Texas  Cotton  Association. 


that  members  of  the  cotton  industry  can 
develop  a  new  spirit  of  compromise  and  co- 
operation in  legislative  objectives,  and  unite 
in  asking  Congress  to  develop  a  sound  pro- 
gram. But  something  must  be  done  very 
soon,  at  the  grassroots  level  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 


[From 


the  Dallas  Morning  News,  May  18, 
19651 
Last  Illness? 
Is  cotton  on  its  deathbed?  Many  who 
kiiow  the  crop  best  fear  that  it  is.  If  cotton 
is  dying,  Texas  and  the  Nation  are  losing 
gre.it  economic  ascets.  If  cotton  Is  breathing 
its  l.ist,  it  is  being  killed  by  its  friends,  so- 
called,  murdered  with  your  money,  by  your 
reprcrentalivcs. 

L.iit  year,  cotton  brought  Texas  farmers 
seSO  million  — a  sum  that  economists  say  is 
raultiplicd  several  times  as  the  lint  and  fiber 
flow  tiu-ough  the  economic  life  of  this  State. 
U.S.  farmers  received  $2.5  billion  for  the  vcr- 
s.itilc  fiber  and  its  equally  useful  seed.  This 
docs  not  Eound  like  a  crop  on  its  deathbed, 
doe.s  it? 

But  that  revenue  represented  a  drop  of 
Sill  million  in  Tcx.as  farm  income,  a  de- 
cre.ise  of  S237  million  for  the  United  States. 
Jind  each  ye.ir  more  of  the  dwindhng  revenue 
COTU-s  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  while 
fewer  farmers  grow  fewer  acres  of  cotton. 

Furthermore,  Representative  Harold 
CooLEY,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  has 
ju.?t  mtroduccd  a  bill  that  would  cut  the 
mir.imum  acreage  of  cotton  by  2  million 
acre.:— about  one  eighth.  Tliis  has  other 
provisions  that  immediately  c  lurcd  outraged 
protests  from  many  in  the  cott^Dn  industry, 
"although  it  has  fomc  features  that  would  im- 
prove the  present  cotton  legislation.  On  the 
v.-hole.  the  Coolcy  proposal  I3  geared  to  the 
same  philosophy  that  has  created  the  pres- 
ent cotton  crisis,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Dal- 
hs  authorities  who  have  analyzed  it. 

Representative  Cooiey's  bill  may  be  no 
more  than  a  trial  balloon.  Surely,  say  cot- 
ton men.  Con^rcs.s  will  not  enact  such  a 
monstrosity.  But  almo.st  everything  Con- 
grers  has  be:n  doing  for  30  years  has  headed 
tow.ard  destruction  of  the  American  cotton 
industry  and  has  aided  its  competitors — for- 
eign growers  and  makers  of  manmade  fibers 
evcrj-wherc.  And.  vmfortunately.  the  cotton 
industry  h.is  been  a  house  divided  on  legis- 
lative matters,  and  still  is. 

Significaiitly,  and  almost  simultaneoucly 
with  the  Cooley  action,  the  world's  greatest 
cotton  firm  has  further  reduced  Its  cotton 
operations.  Anderson.  Clayton  &  Co., 
Houston,  a  multimillion-dollar  corporation 
that  has  been  a  leader  in  enlightened  en- 
terprise and  service  to  the  grower  and  user 
cf  cotton,  has  annciuiced  a  series  of  redtic- 
tir^ns  in  offices  and  personnel. 

There  can  be  but  two  reasons  for  this. 
Tlie  fir?t  is  the  Fodcr.al  program  of  curtailing 
cotton.  The  second  is  the  Federal  system,  of 
financinjT  cooperatives — of  giving  the  pro- 
durcr-twned  organi.?ations  every  advantage 
in  raising,  processing,  pnd  selling  cotton  at 
the  cxpen.'-o  of  inver tor-owned  firms. 

This  is  done  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
of  course.  It  is  done  with  money  raised 
through  taxation.  It  is  done  with  the  best 
of  intentions  cf  helping  the  farmer,  and  in 
nrmy  cases  it  does.  But,  in  the  long  run.  it 
is  giving  a  moncpoly  to  a  federally  supported 
organi;Mtion.  and  killing  the  competition 
which  is  needed  and  beneficial  in  any  eco- 
nomic system. 

This  has  been  going  on  since  1933.  It  may 
be  toj  late  to  stop  now,  but  the  News  does 
not  believe  it  is.    There  seems  to  be  a  chance 


REPORT  ON  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Observer  of  May  17  published  an 
informative,  on-the-scene  report  review- 
ing the  chaotic  events  in  Santo  Domingo 
which  led  to  the  President's  decision  to 
dispatch  American  combat  forces  to  that 
embattled  city.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report,  by  Peter  T.  Chew, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Observer,  May  17,  1965] 
A  New  Latin  American   Policy — How  Com- 
munists   Were    Thwarted    in    Dominican 
Republic 

(By  Peter  T.  Chew) 

Santo  Domingo. — This  half-mad  city  of 
300.000  persons  headed  for  a  complete  ner- 
vous breakdown  late  last  week  as  Domini- 
cans ravaged  each  other  again  despite  the 
presence  of  30.000  US.  military  men  and  a 
commission  from  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS) . 

With  the  exploElvenejs  of  a  .50-callber 
machinegun  burst,  everything  blew  to  hits 
in  one  chaotic  24-hour  period.  When  it  was 
over,  the  cease-fire  had  been  broken  by  both 
the  Communist-led  rebels  of  Col.  Francisco 
Caamano  Deno  and  the  junta  forces  of  Gen. 
Antonio  Imbert  Barreras. 

As  this  was  being  written,  an  old  propeller- 
driven  P-51  Mustang  cf  the  Dominican  Air 
Force,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Imbert 
"government  of  national  reconstruction." 
was  circling  in  the  midaftcrnoon  sun  like  an 
angry  bee.  while  rebels,  six  blocks  away, 
"brruppnd"  at  it  with  machineguns  and 
automatic  rifles.  Then  the  plane  dove  into 
another  strafing  run  on  rebel-held  Radio 
Santo  Domingo,  which  had  been  blasted  o£r 
the  air  in  earlier  attacks. 

When  the  week  was  over,  the  already 
chaotic  situation  here  had  grown  immeas- 
urably more  so.  But  despite  the  confusion 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  U.S.  mission 
here  hasn't  changed;  nor  its  determination 
flagged. 

A  weary  ofRcial  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  here, 
his  nerves  obviously  grown  raw,  put  it  this 
way: 

"With  his  move  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, President  Johnson  has  adopted  a 
new  policy  for  Latin  America — a  Johnson 
policy,  a  Johnson  doctrine,  call  it  what  you 
will— even  though  they  r.re  denying  this  in 
Washington.  He  has  put  the  Communists 
on  clear  notice  that  we  have  at  last  drawn 
the  line." 

The  official  said  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
served  equally  clear  notice  on  the  OAS  to 
face  tip — and  face  up  fast — to  the  Commu- 
nist threat  in  the  Western  H?mi:phere  and 
create  a  political  and  military  force  capable 
of  moving  quickly  into  such  situations  in  the 
future. 

If  the  OAS  fails  to  do  so.  then  the  United 
States  will  not  hesitate  again  and  again  to 
employ  its  awesome  power  unilaterally — and 
devil  take  the  threadbare  charges  of  gunboat 
diplomacy. 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  your  country  has  moved 
in  the  first  second  of  the  first  round."  said 
one  Latin  American  diplomat  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo delightedly. 


The  OAS  men  here  are  working  long  hours, 
but  it  Is  hard  to  determine  if  they  are  effec- 
tive hours,  and  with  each  passing  day  more 
American  soldiers  and  Dominicans  are  being 
killed  and  wounded.  Here  again,  despite  the 
perplexities  of  the  political  turmoil,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  five-man  OAS  Commission 
has  been  shaken  by  what  it  has  seen  and 
heard. 

Whether  the  small  United  Nations  mission 
appointed  Friday  will  find  similarly  Is  any- 
one's guess.  It  is  supposed  to  report  on  the 
situation.  The  United  States  didn't  want 
the  U.N.  here.,  and  the  rebels  did,  the  OAS 
having  shown  signs  of  finding  against  the 
rebels. 

welcomed  by  ambass.adors 

During  the  36  to  48  hours  before  the 
marines  landed  on  April  28,  this  city  wit- 
nessed a  reign  of  terror  unique  in  recent 
Latin  American  history.  "There  isn't  a 
single  Latin  American  ambassador  who 
doesn't  thank  his  God  that  the  marines 
•  came  when  they  did,  whatever  their  govern- 
ments may  be  saying,"  says  ov.e  Latin  Ameri- 
can diplomat.  As  it  was,  half  a  dozen  Latin 
American  embassies  alone  were  violated  by 
the  wild  mobs. 

When  the  O.A.S  Commission  members  re- 
turned to  Washington  to  report  to  their  orga- 
nization on  :May  7  and  8,  they  met  behind 
closed  doors  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
In  one  exchange,  a  dubious  member  r.sked  if 
there  had  really  been  m.uch  evidence  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  danger  to  lives. 

The  Colombian  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion— whose  own  country  is  having  troubles 
with  Communist  guerrillas — replied  emo- 
tionally: 

"My  answer  is  yes.  This  w.as  not  a  situa- 
tion where  there  are  riots  or  guerrilla  activi- 
ties where  constitutional  authorities  and 
law  exist.  In  this  case  there  is  no  state. 
What  happens  then  when  blood  is  shed  in 
the  streets?  What  should  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  do  when  a  country  collapses? 
"Let's  be  frank.  What  happens  when  an 
American  nation  is  so  close  to  Cuba?  Should 
wc  sit  on  the  balcony  and  wat^rh  for  the  end 
of  the  tragedy?  International  communism 
Is  on  the  attack.  There  have  been  many 
revolutions  in  the  Americas.  We  have  had 
them  in  my  own  country,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  revolution  justifies  intervention  by 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system.  This  has  not 
been  my  argument." 

U.S.  officials  are  quietly  bitter  because  U.S. 
newspapers,  many  of  whose  reporters  here 
appear  to  have  become  emotionally  involved 
with  the  rebel  cause  despite  the  e\-idence  of 
its  Communist  domination,  give  little  space 
to  the  OAS  meeting.  T\'plcally,  however,  the 
OAS  had  made  the  transcript  of  the  meeting 
available  to  the  press  on  a  Saturday  night, 
an  awkward  time,  and  it  was  in  Spanish. 
details  were  lacking 
On  the  other  hand.  Stat«  Department  men 
here  2  weeks  ago  were  apparently  allowed  to 
reveal  only  the  names  of  the  Communists 
on  the  rebel  side,  while  the  specifics  of  who 
did  what  during  those  first  hours  of  the  revo- 
lution were  released  in  great  details  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Caamano  and  his  aid. 
Hector  Aristy  "Pereira.  who  guides  his  every 
move,  were  able  to  make  many  telling  points 
With  American  newsmen.  This  has  now 
changed,  and  there  is  evidence  enough  for 
everyone  to  have  a  little.  Until  the  rebel 
radio  w.is  knocked  out.  for  example,  all  one 
had  to  do  was  listen  to  bring  back  memories 
of  Fidel  Castro.  All  week  long  it  had  ex- 
coriated U.S.  Amb.assador  W.  Tapley  Bennett 
as  a  fiend,  a  liar,  and  f.ar  worse.  Tlie  radio 
has  charged  U.S.  marines  and  men  of  the 
Army's  82d  Airborne  Division  with  atrocities. 
But  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  true 
story  is  getting  out.  And  if  the  United 
States  has  sufTered  a  short-range  blow  to  its 
image,    its    show    of    power    should    prove    a 
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long-range  success  with  now  unmeasurable 
implications.  For  the  ambassadors  of  every 
country  are  filing  reports  to  their  govern- 
ments. In  the  relative  calm  of  his  air-con- 
diiioned  embassy  here  one  day  last  week,  a 
hi£:h-rank.ing  Western  diplomat  said: 

"In  a  matter  of  hours,  this  city  was  turned 
ir.to  a  civil-war  battlefield,  in  which  the  city 
w.  s  subjected  to  an  incredibly  stupid  air 
bombardment  by  the  Elias  Wessin  y  Wessin 
forces,  and  a  naval  bombardment.  Then  the 
rebels  handed  out  20.000  modern  automatic 
we.ipons  to  their  mobs  who  proceeded  to 
v.reak  their  vengeance  upon  their  enemies. 

"Floors  of  hospital  corridors  were  covered 
witii  injured  ai^d  dyir.^.  There  was  no  light, 
no  heat,  no  power.  Doctors  were  openuing 
without  anesthesia.  All  law.  order,  govern- 
r.iont  authority  was   completely  gone. 

"If  this  horror^this  reign  of  unorganized 
terror — had  gone  on  for  many  more  hours 
and  yotu'  marines  had  not  come,  then  several 
extra  thousand  people  might  have  been 
killed.  These  tigres,  as  they  call  themselves — 
young  punks  who  v/ould  kill  you  for  a  ham 
sandwich — were  wliizzing  down  the  street 
in  cars  shooting  in  all  directions.  It  was  a 
typic.'il  civil  war — crude  and  cruel  and  in- 
sanely stupid. 

"Twenty  armed  meti  came  clumping  up 
the  stairs  of  this  embas.sy  and  I  dismissed 
them.  It  was  all  very  unpleasant.  Com- 
munists? The  rebels  are  up  to  their  necks 
in  them." 

REBELS  SOUGHT   VISAS 

Many  of  the  rebels,  he  said,  sought  visas 
from  him  in  the  past  In  order  to  make  their 
way  to  Cuba  and  Iron  Curtain  countries,  and 
he  had  refused  to  grant  them.  They  had 
managed  to  get  out  anyway. 

The  Western  diplomat,  who  fought  as  a 
high-ranking  officer  in  the  Second  World 
War,  said  many  of  the  street  fighters  of  the 
rebel  side  had  shown  evidence  of  the  most 
sophisticated  urban  guerrilla  warfare  train- 
ing. It's  not  the  sort  of  training  that  the 
rag-tag  Dominican  armed  forces,  whence 
many  of  the  rebe's  came,  ever  receive. 

Had  President  Johnson  not  moved  so 
swiftly,  many  Americans  at  the  embattled 
little  Embassy — and  hundreds  of  others  who 
elected  to  stick  it  out  here  and  not  evacuate — 
might  well  have  been  killed. 

ATT.4CK    GN^    THE   EMS.ASSY 

The  Embassy  had  been  informed  by  both 
loyalist  and  rebel  leaders  that  they'  could 
not  guarantee  the  safety  of  Americans  or 
any  other  foreign  nationals.  One  short  hour 
after  U.S.  marines  raced  up  to  the  Embassy 
in  truck  and  Embassy  cars  that  had  met 
them  at  the  helicopter  field  beside  the  Em- 
bajador  Hotel,  a  large  force  of  rebels  at- 
tacked the  Embassy.  And  for  5  straight  days 
and  nights  before  and  after  the  marines' 
arrival,  the  Embassy  came  under  heavy  fire. 

Amb.^Esadcr  Bennett,  a  tall,  sensitive  man 
who  .^pea.ks  with  a  soft,  Georgia  accent— ''he's 
hardly  the  'hawk'  type,  he'.s  much  too  subtle 
for  that,"  says  an  aid — knew  that  tlie  Do- 
minican powder  keg  was  due  for  a  blow.  U.S. 
inteUigence  had  put  together  a  fat  dossier 
on  Communists,  and  the  Ambri:-sac3or  i.ad  re- 
ports v.that  Juan  Bosch,  from  his  exile  in 
Puerto  Rico,  was  working  clo.seIy  with  them 
In  an  attempt  to  regain  power. 

Mr.  Bennett  seized  his  h:st  clear  chance 
to  fly  back  to  Washington  and  report,  and 
he  was  there  when  the  revolution  against 
the  miUtary-backed  government  of  Donald 
Held  Cabral  broke  out  on  Saturd:.y  morning, 
April  24.  Mr.  Bennett  flew  back  here  on 
Wednesday,  April  28.  And  as  he  drove  into 
town  from  the  port  of  Haina,  where  he'd  been 
dropped  by  a  Marine  helicopter  from  the 
heli-carrier  Boxer,  he  met  U.S.  refugees 
streaming  down  the  road  in  cars  from  the 
Embajador  Hotel.  There  they  had  been 
terrorized  by  a  rebel  band  who  had  fired 
bursts  over  their  heads  and  through  the 
lobby. 


THE    M.\RINES    L.\KDED 

Thne  and  time  again  that  day  he  reported 
to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  phone  tliat  he  didn't 
want  the  marines  to  come  ashore  tinless  they 
absolutely  had  to.  Finally,  at  5:14  p.m., 
Mr.  Jolinson  gave  the  order  for  them  to  land. 

The  Ambai-sador  is  knowa  to  be  appalled 
at  criticism  that  the  United  Slates  over- 
reacted to  t:ie  cri.sis,  aiid  that  it  should  liavc 
expanded  precious  hours  coiitulting  all  mrm- 
bors  of  the  OAS.  "An  ambaarttdor's  first  dtity 
is  to  his  citizeuji,"  he  has  sjfid  rfpo.urdly  in 
recent  days.  "Did  they  want  me  to  wait  un- 
til the  corTm  v.ms  alieady  prepared?" 

Mr.  Bennett  is  also  of  the, belief  that  Gen. 
Wessin  y  Wessin — a  leader  ott  the  junta  that 
removed  Bosch  from  the  rn;;ii!oncy— is  not 
tlie  beast  that  he  has  becii^  painted. 

M.;ny  Americans,  and  oth^r  nationals  who 
lived  through  the  first  tcvri£t>'ing  days  before 
the  marines  arrived,  are  th;iaikful  tliat  Wes- 
sin, althougli  defeated  in  battle  by  the 
rebels,  was  able  to  hold  them  up  at  all. 
The  Communists,  and  m.iuy  people  in  the 
streets,  have  made  much  of  ihe  i:iimber  killed 
by  Wessin  in  air  raids  on  tile  Du.irtc  Bridge 
are.T,  and  the  results  were  uiidoufctPdly 
bloody.  But  many  there  Co  not  think  it 
compares  with  the  numbers  killed  by  roving 
bands  of  rebels  with  guns. 

The  best  information  no\^■  is  th.it  Caamano 
would  personally  like  to  seek  a  compromise 
with  the  present  Imbert  junta — or  even  come 
across  the  lines  i'Ud  defect,  but  tliat  he"  is 
now  literally  a  prisoner  of  tSie  Communists. 

Som.e  sctirces  emphasize  tJiiat  none  of  the 
prominent  political  followcts  of  Bosch  who 
were  in  on  the  original  coup  of  April  24  are 
now  in  the  rebel  ranks,  men  Uke  Rafael  Mo- 
lena  Urena  having  sought  fesylum  in  Latin 
American  embassies. 

In  fact,  during  the  first  24-odd  hours  of 
the  coup.  Caamano  him.self  took  refuge  in  an 
embassy.  His  name  didn't  figure  promi- 
nently until  Tuesday,  April  27.  by  wiiich  time 
most  Bosch  leaders  had  flefl  and  the  Com- 
munists had  moved  neatly  iiito  the  vacuum. 

A    SH\DOWY     FKit-RT: 

U.S.  officials  here  invariaWy  describe  Hec- 
tor Aristy  as  a  sh-'^dowy  figurte,  and  an  oppor- 
timist.  Some  believe  he  hr.s  been  a  Com- 
munist all  along.  Tlicy  sc'j-  of  Bosch  that 
he  is  probably  not  a  Communist,  but  tliat 
he  has  been  plaj-ing  the  C|Dmmunist  game 
for  too  long. 

A  Widely  held  theory  hc-ce  is  that  Bosch 
could  never  stmimon  the  caun'ge  to  return 
during  this  crisis.  Another  tflieory  holds  that 
he  may  yet  be  the  winner.  He  lias  kept  his 
leftwing  credentials  first  claas  by  denouncing 
tlic  marines,  as  sort  of  an  instltvUionalized 
McCarthyism.  But  he  has  not  rushed  to 
joiii  the  rebels  either,  for  'Whatever  liie  de- 
gree-' of  Communist  control,  tihe  taint  is  there. 

Eosch  attained  power  in  this  country's 
first  honest  election,  and  Ijere  lies  part  of 
the  tragedy  of  this  situation.  Ironically, 
Bo.'^ch  had  the  backing  in  that  election  of 
the  military,  but  after  his  election  ho 
tried  to  reform  their  varied  forms  of  graft. 
At  tlie  same  time,  he  gava  encouragement 
to  Icflifts.  And  Ocneral  \Vessin.  liiniself  a 
puritanical  type  of  man  ijot  given  to  the 
usual  corrupiioii,  genuincl:i  believed  Bosch 
was  setting  up  tl-.e  country  for  a  Communist 
takeover.  j 

Bosch,  say  officials  here,  p-as  a  victim  of 
his  own  niercurial  per.soi-iaiity.  and  a  danger- 
ously divi:5ive  influence  on  the  country.  He 
injected  a  high  degree  of  'racism  into  hi:5 
succc-nsful  cnmpa'gn  for  the  Presideiicy.  He 
kept  using  the  term,  tut^m  pote,  which 
means  the  white  wealthy  tipper  class  siip- 
pre.=.sors  of  the  poor  colored  jjeoplos. 

He's  a  man  ot  lower-mifidle-clriss  back- 
ground, a  scholar  with  a  rapier-like  wit  and 
scorn.  Tliese  are  not  Domiiiicaii  traits.  He 
left  many  welts  on  assorted  hides,  and  he 
absolutely  refused  to  .'it  do'*n  at  a  table  and 
heal  old  wounds. 


So  far,  no  single,  charismatic  Communist 
figure  has  arisen  on  the  rebel  side.  Believed 
to   be   high    in   the    Communist   leadership 

however,  are  the  Ducoudray  brother.s Juau 

Ducoudrav  Mansfield  and  Felix  .Servio  Du- 
coudray. Jr. — long-time  Communist  lenders 
in  this  country.  At  a  lower  level  i.s  an  old 
friend  of  Fidel  Castro,  Rafael  Pichirilo  Mejia 
who  is  now  leading  a  large  armed  band.' 

Mejia  was  helmsman  of  the  Crannia.  the 
converted  yacht  that  carried  Castro  anci  80- 
od.'l  followers  trom  Mexico  to  Oriente  Pro- 
vince in  Cuba.  After  graduating  from  all 
the  best  guerrilla  schools  and  serving  Castro 
in  various  capacities,  this  toug'n  Utile  Cora- 
munlst  returned  to  his  native  Dominican  Re- 
public when  Bosch  came  to  power  and  served 
in  his  adniiiilstr.ition.  When  Bosch  went 
into  exile,  Mojia  and  other  Communists  fled 
the  country.  In  the  intervening  years,  he 
became  a  gtui-rui:ncr  and  smuggler,  using 
the  proceeds  to  sunport  Red  subversion. 

Reports  have  it  that  he  was  aboard  the 
Santn  Dcminr/o  when  that  freighter  was  sunk 
last  week  in  the  Ozama  River  after  deliver- 
ing arms  to  the  rebels  on  the  west  bank. 
When  the  82d  Airborne  sank  the  ves-el. 
MeJia  must  have  escaped,  because  he  hw 
been  seen  around  the  rebel  sector  in  recent 
days. 

Obviously,  not  everyone  in  the  reljcl  camp 
is  a  Communist:  Indeed,  Communists  are 
probably  a  minority.  But  this  was  true  also 
in  the  Cuban  (and  Ru.'sian)  revolutic.ns. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  infiuence  they  can 
bri:Tg  to  bear. 

Around  rebel  headquarters  you  see  car- 
bon copies  of  Kidelistas— complete  with  ia- 
ti'_'ues  and  beards — among  the  Carvmr.no 
bodygunrd. 

Oilicially,  the  United  States  is  maintainine 
a  neutral  stance  between  the  Imbert  and 
Caamano  regimes  until  such  time  as  the 
OAS  can  take  effective  political  action.  Ua- 
o'ficially.  of  course,  the  Imbert  group,  which 
is  located  physically  within  the  U.S. -pro- 
tected international  zone — represents  the 
fricndlits  and   the  rebels  are  unfriendlies. 

Throughout  the  week,  It  appeared  that  the 
0.\S  might  be  making  some  progress,  p.nd 
Friday  some  250  Honduran  troops  and  a  !ev! 
Costa  Ricans  arrived.  And  despite  continu- 
ous sniper  fire  and  sporadic  firefiphts  be- 
tween U.S.  soldiers  and  rebels,  bctwee.i; 
rebels  and  loyalists,  and  between  rebels  and 
rebels,  there  has  been  a  cease-fire  of  sorts. 

Then,  on  Wednesday,  a  large  rebel  group 
attacked  a  loyalist  motor  pool  in  force,  tech- 
nically breaking  the  cease-fire.  The  Domini- 
can Air  Force,  consisting  of  a  handful  cf 
P-51's.  AT-6  trainers,  and  British-made 
Vciinpire  jet  fighters,  thereupon  apparentlv 
decided  it  was  free  to  have  at  the  rebels 
again. 

The  air  force  is  located  at  San  Isidro  .-Mr 
Base  which  is  guarded  by  the  82d  Airborne. 

A    JOIMT    OPEEATIOrj 

The  tower  at  San  Isidro  is  a  joint  United 
States-loyalist-Dominican  operation.  When 
a  loyalist  plane  wants  to  take  oiT.  a  Doniinl- 
can  in  the  tower  clears  it.  On  Thur?d.-.y 
afternoon,  two  P-SI's  and  three  bomb-car- 
rying AT-G'3  s'.reakcd  off  the  ficUl  and  ;.'.- 
tacked  the  rebel  radio  station. 

One  of  the  P-al's  started  its  strafing  run 
just,  as  it  swept  low  over  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
its  guns  making  a  frightening  racket.  Am- 
bassador Be:anelt  aiid  his  staff  dived  uncicr 
their  desks.  US.  marines  guarding  the  Eni- 
b.iosy  grotmds  opened  fire  on  the  fighter,  not 
sure  of  its  intentions. 

Enraged  by  the  attack  on  his  station, 
C  lamano  produced  for  US.  newsmen  the 
body  of  a  child  killed  in  the  attack,  and 
charged  the  Imbert  people  with  breaking  the 
cease-fire. 

Well,  it  wasia't  much  of  a  cease-fire  ai;y- 
way.  Every  afternoon  hist  week,  for  example- 
snipers  in  a  construction  gang  on  a  building 
overlooking  a  VS.  marine  position  would 
fire  a  few  bursts,  then  melt  into  the  street 
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-owd     The  marines,  armed  with  M-14  rifles 
and  binoculars,  stalk  and  kill  the  snipers  in 

'^^Unarmed  Dominican  civilians  travel  back 
and  forth  Into  the  international  zone— 
fir-oueh  marine  and  airborne  checkpoints 
wliere  they  are  frisked  for  weapons.  Thus 
rebels  can  move  about  freely  without  arms 
■^nd  snot  U.S.  positions. 

"in 'the  International  zone,  the  native 
Dominicans  go  about  their  business  amidst 
the  Runflve  as  though  nothing  were  hap- 
pening. On  Thursday,  they  appeared  to  eu- 
iov  watching  the  strafing  runs. 

In  the  corridor,  and  along  the  perimeter. 
US*  troops  are  distributing  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  all  comers.  And  all  the  while,  a 
battery  of  six  mean-looking  lOo-miHimeter 
bo^vitzcrs — con;picuously  empl.ced  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  Embajador  for  all  to  see — are 
pointed  toward  the  8-square-mile  rebel  sec- 
tor. They  could  pulverize  rebel  town  in  a 
few  davs  of  firing  if  they  had  to. 

With"  or  without  a  token  CVS  force.  It's 
a  good  bet  those  gvms  will  be  in  place  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT 
FLEET 

Mr.  EARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12.  Edwin  M.  Hcod,  pre.'sident  of 
the  Siiipbiuldcrs  Council  of  America,  de- 
livered an  excellent  address  before  the 
Piopdler  Club,  in  Newport  News.  Va. 
Mr.  Hood  stated  that  tlie  decline  of  cer- 
tain .-segments  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  "has  reached  a  point  where  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  danger  of  losing  con- 
trol over  the  orderly  movement  of  our 
foreign  commerce — if,  indeed,  this  con- 
trol has  not  already  been  lost." 

I  could  not  afeTcc  with  him  more. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  the  future  of  the  American  mcr- 
cliant  marine  depends  on  a  healthy  cli- 
mate in  which  labor,  management,  ship- 
pers, investors,  lending  institutions,  and 
the  ccncral  public  alike  will  have  sound 
reason  and  positive  justification  for  re- 
newed faith  and  confidence  in  the  future 
of  American-flag  shipping. 

We  have  had  our  seminars  and  sym- 
posiums, our  debates  and  roundtable 
dLscu.ssions.  Now,  as  IVIr.  Hood  has  de- 
clRicd.  "talk  must  soon  be  replaced  by 
positive  action — otherwise  our  maritime 
strength'  will  decline  even  fuither." 

At  a  point  in  our  history  when  the 
American  merchant  marine  carries  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
I  am  certain  that  all  Senators  will  be 
interested  in  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Hood's 
timely  remarks.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  Is  No  SuBSxiTtTTE  for  a  Program 

Tlie  role  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  in  the 
national  sclieme  of  tilings  is  a  timely  topic. 

Timely  bccatisc  the  predominant  share  of 
the  transport  of  our  foreign  commerce  has 
been  surrendered  to  ships  of  other  nations. 
This  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the 
American  merchant  marine  carries  less  than 
13  percent  of  this  trade.  The  transport  of 
Oil.  bulk  commodities  and  tramp  cargoes  In 
U.S.  bottoms  has  faded  drastically.  This  de- 
cline has  reached  a  point  where  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  danger  of  losing  control  over 
the  orderly  movement  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, If  Indeed  this  control  has  not  already 
been  lost. 


Timely  because,  as  V-E  Day  on  May  8  re- 
minded tis,  20  years  have  passed  since  World 
War  II,  the  era  when  much  of  our  present 
fleet  was  built.  It  Is  bad  enough  that  we 
carry  so  little,  but  worse  that  much  of  what 
we  do  carry  is  in  old  ships  built  in  World 
War  II  days. 

It  is  timely,  too,  because  of  current  rec- 
ognition cf  the  pressing  requirement  to 
revitalize  our  merchant  marine  as  evidenced 
by  new  Interest  and  discourse  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government  and  Industry.  Most 
experts  av,Tce  that  the  scope  of  otir  merchant 
marine  must  refiect  the  dynamics  of  present- 
day  commc-ice.  However,  there  is  consider- 
able disagreement  as  to  the  kinds  of  changes 
that  are  needed  and  as  to  the  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  the  various  segments  which 
conipri.-.e  tiie  maritime  industry. 

And,  the  topic  is  critically  timely  to  those 
of  us  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  for  it  has 
been  proposed  that  ships  for  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine  might  be  built  in  foreign 
shipyards  as  a  means  of  eliminating  ship- 
buiiding  subsidies.  This  '■trial  balloon."  as 
it  has  been  characterized  by  many,  comes  at 
a  time  when  practically  every  other  mari- 
time nation  of  the  world  is  moving  to 
strengthen  their  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
activities  In  their  own  self-interests. 

The  mere  suggestion  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
eriunent  might  sanction  the  building  of 
ships  for  the  subsidized  merchant  fleet  in 
foreign  shipyards  has  caused  our  counter- 
p.;rts  around  the  world  to  "rub  their  hands 
together"  with  gleeful  anticipation.  Even 
though  our  Secretary  of  Commerce  publicly 
asserted  on  March  3,  1965,  that  because  of 
the  balance-of-payments  problem,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  is  to  require  ship 
construction  in  this  country,  the  foreign 
trade  Journals  continue  to  applaud  the 
••build  abroad"  proposal  suggested  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator  on  February  9, 
1965.  In  fact,  even  in  this  coimtry.  few 
periodicals  mention  the  March  3  statement 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  earlier  February  9 
statement  continues  to  receive  notoriety. 

The  situation  also  has  a  comical  fiavor. 
The  Japanese  are  fearful  that  if,  as  a  matter 
of  U.S.  policy,  ships  for  the  U.S.  fleet  were 
to  be  constructed  abroad.  European  ship- 
yards would  obtain  most  of  the  contracts. 
And.  the  Etiropean  nations,  particularly  those 
in  the  Ccmmon  Market,  are  fearful  that  the 
Japanese,  because  of  their  lower  prices,  will 
receive  all  of  the  business.  It  can  be  reason- 
ably predicted  that  these  fears  are  already 
being  expressed  in  trade  discussions  and 
through  diplomatic  channels.  And,  the  Nor- 
wegians are  now  attributing  the  financial 
plight  of  their  shipyards  to  otir  Govern- 
ment's restrictions  on  foreign  lending  by 
U.S.  banks. 

Japan,  as  you  know,  is  the  leading  ship- 
building nation  of  the  world.  In  1964,  her 
shipyards  cornered  40  percent  of  the  world 
shipbuilding  market.  In  addition  to  bene- 
fiting from  wage  rates  well  below  one-half 
the  level  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  Jap- 
anese shipyards  are  supported  by  their  Gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  of  10  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  price  of  each  ship.  This  support, 
it  Is  said,  includes  a  subsidy  on  steel  plates 
used  in  connection  with  export  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  plus  favorable  credit  terms  ar- 
ranged under  Government  sponsorship  and 
guarantees.  Profits  earned  from  export  sales 
are  also  largely  tax  free. 

These  competitive  advantages  have 
prompted  the  Common  Market  countries  to 
respond  in  kind.  More  subsidies  and  more 
liberal  credit  and  financing  terms  are  in  the 
offlng.  Starting  In  1967,  It  Is  recommended 
by  the  Etiropean  Economic  Community  that 
member  nations  grant  their  shipyards  a  sub- 
sidy amounting  to  10  percent  of  the  actual 
value  of  newly  built  ships.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  this  lO'percent  figure  might  be 
Increased  later.  There  are  also  reports  that 
a  separate  subsidy  of  5  percent  on  ship  re- 


pairs may  be  proposed.  France  and  Italy 
already  provide  direct  subsidies  of  15  to  20 
percent  to  stimulate  the  shipyard  indtis- 
tries. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  of  this  Is 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  there  are  those 
in  this  country  who  advocate  the  elimina- 
tion of  shipyard  subsidies.  Other  maritime 
nations  obviously  consider  their  shipyards  of 
sufficient  national  importance  to  warrant 
greater  support,  and  we  appear  to  want  to 
make  It  even  easier  for  them  to  do  so. 

At  this  point,  I  should  remind  you  that 
U.S.  taxpayers  have  spent  nearly  $1  billion 
since  1945*  in  rehabilitating  war  damaged 
foreign  ship\-ards  and  In  defraying  costs  of 
mutual  security  contracts  awarded  many  of 
the  s:  me  yards.  In  addition,  I  should  re- 
mind you  that  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  more  than  1,000  merchant  vessels  total- 
ing 18  million  gross  tons  have  been  built  in 
foreign  shipyards  for  American  interests.  In 
the  same  period.  U.S.  shipyards  delivered  581 
ships  totaling  7.4  million  gross  tons  to  Ameri- 
can interests. 

Arninst  the  background  of  what  Is  taking 
nlace  in  Europe,  it  was  interesting  to  read 
the  other  day  that  a  Swedish  ship  operator 
had  characterized  ship  construction  subsi- 
dies as  "formidable  weapons  In  the  hands 
of  American  owners."  Rather  than  formi- 
dable weapons,  ship  construction  subsidies — 
and  also  ship  operating  subsidies — represent 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than  pay- 
ments to  offset  the  difference  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  wage  scales.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congress  recently 
noted  that  the  only  Federal  statutes  using 
the  word  "subsidy"  are  those  dealing  with 
Ship  construction  and  ship  operations.  The 
term  is  also  rarely  used  in  Executive  orders 
and  Government  regulations. 

Perhaps  by  calling  a  spade  a  spade — by 
changing  the  designation  of  ship  construc- 
tion and  ship  operating  subsidies  to  "labor 
equalization  payments"  or  to  some  other  ap- 
propriate term — many  of  the  roadblocks  as- 
sociated with  maritime  problems  in  this 
country  will  take  on  an  entirely  different 
connotation.  Then,  indeed,  ••labor  equaliza- 
tion payments"  will  be  "formidable  weap- 
ons" in  "terms  of  correcting  the  deficiencies 
in  cur  merchant  fleet,  in  preserving  our 
shipyards,  and  in  meeting  the  ever-growing 
threat  of  the  Russians  on  the  high  seas. 

But.  the  attainment  of  these  goals  will  re- 
quire more  than  ]ust  a  change  In  name.  A 
healthy  environment  must  be  created  in 
which  labor,  management,  shippers.  Inves- 
tors, lending  institutions,  and  the  general 
public  alike  will  have  sound  reason  and  posi- 
tive jurtlfications  for  renewed  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  future  for  American-flag  ship- 
ping. This  climate,  however,  will  not  be 
created  by  contradictory  suggestions  from 
Government  sources  that  our  ships  might  or 
micht  not  be  built  abroad.  Nor  will  It  be 
created  by  any  official  hemming  or  hawing. 
It  will  not  be  created  by  window  dressing  or 
tricks  of  legerdemain.  Nor  will  it  be  created 
by  begging  the  issue  of  subsidies. 

In  point  of  truth,  an  effective  maritime 
effort  wotild  not  be  possible  without  pro- 
tective measures  such  as  ship  operating  and 
ship  construction  subsidies..  The  focus  of 
those  who  endorse  revitalization  of  the 
American  maritime  industry  while  reducing 
svibsldies  has  been  blurred  by  not  recogniz- 
ing this  fundamental  reality.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  legislate  away  or  wish  away 
the  differences  in  wage  levels  which  are  an 
inherent  economic  fact  among  nations  o£ 
differing  affluence.  Nor  is  there  justification 
to  singling  out  the  maritime  industry  gen- 
erally or  the  shipyards  in  particular  and 
concluding  they  are  less  efficient  and  more 
expendable  than  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

To  begin  with,  the  issue  Is  primarily  •that 
of  maintaining  the  high  level  of  well-being 
of  our  citizens.     Even  a  minimal  extent  of 
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research  quickly  demonstrates  that  with  sur- 
prisingly few  exceptions  U.S.  products  and 
services  cost  more  than  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Just  because  many  American  In- 
dustries and  service  firms  receive  indemni- 
ticatlon  from  direct  price  competition  with 
foreign  concerns  by  indirect,  oblique,  ob- 
scured means,  while  the  maritime  industry 
receives  direct  open  support  with  subsidy 
payments,  is  no  reason  to  ignore  this  com- 
monplace, basic  fact  of  international  eco- 
nomics. It  is  no  reason  to  claim  that  ship 
operators  and  shipyards  receive  unique  and 
special  privileges. 

Tlie  facts  are  simple.  First,  if  we  want  a 
maritime  industry,  we  must  have  protective 
measures.  Secondly,  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fleet  and  our  shipyards  is  a  direct  func- 
tion of  the  extent  of  these  programs. 
Thirdly,  we  must  have  an  extensive  mer- 
chant marine  capability  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional interest  and  security.  In  our  owg. 
self-interests,  any  otlier  conclusions  are 
inconceivable. 

A  reasonable  and  effective  program  pred- 
icated on  a  firm  and  precise  statement  of  na- 
tional policy  enumerating  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  our  country  and  the  American  peo- 
ple through  the  existence  of  a  well-balanced, 
modern  merchant  marine  and  an  efficient 
and  active  supporting  private  shipyard  in- 
dustry is  long  overdue.  In  terms  cf  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  program,  I  should  like 
to  add  the  following  suggestions  to  the  dia- 
log which  began  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator's speech  on  February  9. 

The  basic  question  is  not  whether  sub- 
sidy payments  or  programs  of  equivalent  pur- 
pose are  needed.  The  question  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  allocate  the  subsidy  expendi- 
tures. It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that 
the  best  value  is  obtained  by  replacing  old 
ships  with  new  ships.  One  new  modern  ship 
has  the  capacity  of  several  old  ones,  and  re- 
quires a  smaller  crew  than  one  of  the  old 
ships  replaced.  Larger  size,  higher  speed, 
automated  controls  and  cargo  handling  gear 
make  this  advantage  possible.  Accordingly, 
the  new  ship  substantially  reduces  the  labor 
time  and  cost  of  delivering  a  ton  of  cargo. 
This  is  the  essence  cf  automation — capital 
investment  to  increase  productivity. 

The  wisdom  of  investing  in  automation 
is  well  known  and  widely  publicized  in  the 
m?.nuracturing  industry.  What  is  not  well 
kno-w,m  is  that  the  same  approach  with  our 
m.erchant  fleet  will  in  many  instaiices  yield 
remarkable  financial  gains,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  us  modern  ships  plus  an  advantage 
to  ship  operators,  shipyards  and  the  public. 
A  review  of  potential  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  bulk  carriers  well  illustrates  the 
point.  It  is  estimated  that  15.000-55.000 
deadweight  ton  vessels  and  35,000-25.000 
deadweight  ton  vessels  could  serve  potential 
markets  and  could  be  built  at  a  total  con- 
struction subsidy  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $232.500. OCO.  Based  on  a  useful  life  of 
25  years,  the  average  annual  cost  over  the 
life  of  the  ships  would  be  less  than  $10 
million.  Also,  due  to  the  high  degree  of 
automation  ix>ssible,  operating  expenses  for 
such  vessels  are  said  to  be  minimal.  In 
other  words,  with  a  relatively  modest  an- 
nual expenditure,  our  maritime  capability 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  adding  a  bad- 
ly-needed bulk  carrying  capability  to  our 
merchant  fleet. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  lately  about 
the  sad  state  of  our  bulk  fleet  and  its  in- 
ability to  handle  the  bright  prospects  for 
carrying  bulk  cargoes  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, four  applications  for  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidies  involving  nine  bulk  c  ir- 
riers  have  long  been  awaiting  decisions. 
Three  of  these  have  been  pending  since  No- 
vember 19G3,  and  one  since  August  1964. 

Another  application  for  an  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidy  has  been  on  file  for  al- 
most 10  years.     Talk  must  soon  be  replaced 
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by  positive  action — otherwise  our  maritime 
strength  will  decline  even  further. 

Clearly,  the  central  proDlem  is  the  need 
for  funds  to  finance  the  replacement  of  ves- 
sels in  the  merchant  fleec  The  need  has 
never  been  greater.  But,  the  need  continues 
to  be  delineated  by  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  problems  and  dangers  Involved.  To  re- 
solve this  circumstance,  several  approaches 
are  possible. 

We  have  frequently  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Presidential  Advisory  Comnii.';- 
sion  on  Sea  Power  Superiority.  It  has  been 
our  view  that  a  commission  of  distinguished 
citizens,  from  both  public  and  private  life, 
could  review  all  of  our  sea  power  resources, 
including  the  marginal  condition  of  our 
maritime  capability,  and  recommend  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  actions 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Russians  do  not 
achieve  their  objective  of  controiling  the 
trade  routes  of  the  sea.s. 

A  Presidential  advisory  conimi.-sion  coxild 
accomplish  much  in  terms  of  assigning 
needed  national  priorities  to  the  correction 
of  the  deficiencies  which  exist  in  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  It  might  well  ch.irt  a  progr..m 
pointed  toward  a  point  in  tinie — in  the  not 
too  distant  future — wlien  U.S.-fli£;  shipping 
will  carry  more  than  10  percent  of  our  own 
trade  and  ccmmcrce. 

On  the  legislative  front,  the  Cong.-ess 
might  also  help  in  upgrading  the  a.ssign- 
ment  of  approprirae  prioritie.'  to  our  national 
maritime  effort  It  might  wfU  authorize  tlie 
establishment  cf  a  Joint  Commission  of  Gov- 
ernment. Industry  and  LabCr  authorities  to 
undertake  immediately  a  review  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  the  needs  not  only  of  tod.iy,  but  oi  tlie 
critical  5-  to  10-year  period  ahead. 

Second  to  the  assignment  of  pri?rit;es  Is 
the  availability  of  sufficient  funds.  The  co.st 
of  any  program  to  counter  the  increas.ng 
Russian  threat  on  the  high  seas  will  not  be 
cheap.  But.  it  certainly  wtuld  be  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  winning  the  race  to  the 
moon — now  estimated  at  upw.ird  cf  S20  bil- 
lion. And.  the  cost  of  wlnqing  the  race  on 
the  oceans  would  cost  a  {ractlou  of  that 
amount. 

Federal  payments  for  subsidized  ship  con- 
struction, between  1950  and  1954.  averaged 
about  -540  mlHion  annually  and  it  Is  not  dif- 
ficult tj  understand  wliy  we  have  been 
steadily  falling  behind. 

A  construction  reserve  fvmd  for  nonsub- 
sidized  shipping  operators,  tramp  operators, 
and  Great  Lakes  operators  *.ould  provide  a 
great  stimulus  for  rejuvenation  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  merchant  mr.rine  which  has 
received  little  or  no  attention  or  encourage- 
ment. Overage,  uneconomic  ships  in  these 
services  are  badly  in  need  oi  replacement. 
Senator  Bartlett,  of  Alaska — a  vigorous 
champion  of  a  m.odern.  well-b:ilanced  mer- 
chant marine — has  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  vessel  replacement  capital  reserve 
fund  "to  promote  the  repl.'iccmcnt  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  nonstibsldized  merchant 
and  fishing  fleets."  It  is  »iot  yet  known 
whether  or  not  this  measure  will  be  ofTicially 
supported,  but  it  has  strong  endorsement 
from  labor  and  Industry  spokesmen. 

Senator  B.AF.Ti.E-rT'.s  inclusicm  of  the  needs 
Of  the  fishing  fleet  in  his  bill  suggests  a 
whole  new  panorama  of  developments. 
Many  new  ocean  sciences  are  only  beginning 
to  emerge.  Oceanography,  for  e;:ample.  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  many  per.sons 
and  companies,  and  we  are  told  that  future 
opportunities  are  almost  limjtle.ss.  But,  our 
basic  m.aritime  research  and  devcloprnent 
endeavors  have  failed  to  keep  p.-ice  and  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  In  th.c  present  fiscal 
year,  approximately  $10.8  million  are  avail- 
able for  maritime  research  programs,  and  of 
that  amount  S6.5  million  te  allocated  for 
operation  of  the  Nuclear  Ship  Savannah. 
Yet,  by  comparison,  Depr.rtnpent  of  Defense 


e-xpenditures  for  research,  developme-n  t-^.c 
^^^^  ^evaluations  of  aircraft  total  nearly  5V00 


million 

In  other  word; 


for 


aircraft  research  cur 
Government  is  sponsoring  the  expenditure  of 
almost  200  times  more  money  than  for  nier 
chant  ship  research.  Surely,  the  vast  '=ums 
of  Federal  money  spent  over  the  last  deVtde 
for  aircraft  research  and  development— ard 
supporting  facihtios— have  made  it  possib'e 
for  our  airframe  industry  to  remain  compet". 
tive  on  a  worldwide  basis  in  solte  of  orr- 
higher  wages  and  higher  material  costs  {' 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  prove  that 
Federal  support  of  a  comparable  magnitude 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  our  mer- 
chant marine— and  supporting  shipyards— 
to  be  competitive  on  a  worldwide  basis 

There  are  many  exciting  possibilities  for 
new  concepts  in  sea  transportation.  Hydro- 
foils, ground  effects  machines,  high-speed 
submarine  cargo  lines,  oceangoing  b.',rge 
trains,  nuclear-propelled  vessels,  and  spe- 
cialized unit  cirgo  load  ships  are  some  .  •• 
these.  Our  shifiyards  are  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenges ahead.  Who  can  say  what  the  conci- 
ticn  of  our  miaritnne  and  shipbuilding  la- 
dustry  would  now  be  had  research  and  de- 
velopment in  thi.';  field  received  the  atten- 
tion given  Vj  the  aircraft  Industrv?  But  it 
can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the  US 
airlines  would  today  be  In  dire  straits  if 
national  policy  necessitated  their  usine  a 
large  proporti<:.n  of  converted  fiving  fortreisc-s 
of  World  War  II  vintage. 


FUTURE  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  McGOYERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  National  Conference  on  the  United 
States  and  China,  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  at  the  International  Inn. 
On  that  occasion,  I  noted  that  it  is  in  cur 
national  interest  to  open  at  least  limited 
contacts  with  mainland  China. 

Red  China  is  the  most  populous  na- 
tion in  the  world.  She  occupies  a  highly 
.significant  position  in  Asia,  and  is  devel- 
oping a  nuclear  capacity. 

The  problem  posed  by  China  will  not 
be  solved  by  burying  our  heads  in  the 
sand.  I  believe  that  one  day  we  must 
undertake  the  patient — and  no  doubt 
frustrating— effort  to  establish  interna- 
tional, economic,  and  cultural  ties  with 
Cliina. 

Several  days  ago  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  Subcommittee  on 
the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  published 
a  report  in  which  the  subcommittee 
urged  that  consideration  be  given  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  "the  initiation  of 
limited,  but  direct,  contact  with  Red 
China,  through  cultural-exchange  acti- 
vities." Recently,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  unani- 
mously i"ecommended  a  similar  approach. 

I  commend  the  House  subcommittee 
for  its  forthright  stand.  Although  it  is 
esvential  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  oppose  aggression  and  subver- 
sion, it  is  also  es.sential  that  we  main- 
tain an  open  mind  on  the  China  prob- 
lem and  po.ssible  new  U.S.  initiatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  and  a  fine  editorial,  from  the 
Washington  Post,  on  the  action  recently 
taken  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  subcommittee.  I  also  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  thought- 
ful article,  written  by  Max  Freedman,  on 


my  ^^.  ^^^^ 
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a  recent  China  study  made  by  the  re- 
cpected  American  Friends  Service  Com- 

"^  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
-id  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
•n-.nted  in  the  Record,  as  follows:     f^ 

'rrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  16. 
1965] 

Ho-J.SE  Unit  Favors  Easing  Peiping 
Relations 
\  congressional    subcommittee   has    cau- 
To'"£lv  but  clearly  recommended  tliat  the 
t:vii'tcd  States  start  thinking  about  improv- 
iv"s  relations  with   Red  China. 

it  specifically  recommended  consideration 
0;  t.T.S.-Red  Chinese  cultural  exchanges  "at 
■xa  appropriate  time." 

'  The  Far  Eastern  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  a  report 
-^■t-sed  todav,  made  clear  that  It  Implied 
^0  relaxation  of  U.S.  efforts  to  contain  Chi- 
'.jpce  aggression   or  subversion. 

But  the  subcommittee  of  five  Democrats 
'ind  four  Republicans  suggested  that  the 
raited  States  indicate  both  to  China  and 
other  countries  that  U.S.  opposition  to  some 
I 'the  th'lnKS  Cliina  Is  doing  does  not  imply 
r'ermanent  U.S.  opposition  to  reasonable  re- 
■■•ions  with  China. 

The  cfjution  with  which  the  subcommittee 
t'-.M  with  this  subject  is  EUg.gested  by  its 
■er.dencv  to  present  the  more  daring  sucges- 
•.or.s  by  quoting  witnesses'  statements  rather 
tl-.aa  making  them  Itself. 

Yet  even  the  formal  recommendations  of 
•r.e  subcpmmittee  went  far  beyond  the  con- 
ventional opposition  to  anything  connected 
w;:li  Red  China. 

The  United  States,"  said  the  stibcom- 
irdttee,  "should  give,  at  an  appropriate  time, 
consideration  to  the  initiation  of  limited  but 
direct  contact  with  Red  China  through  cul- 
tural exchange  activities  with  emphasis  on 
Ecliolars  and  Journalists, 

In  general  the  subcommittee  walked  a  deli- 
cit*'  line  between  suggesting  efforts  to  im- 
prove U.S. -Chinese  relations  and  opening 
r^elf  to  any  suggestion  of  being  too  soft  on 
communism,  or  of  undermining  confidence 
:a  the  U.S.  commitment  to  resist  Chinese 
digression. 

It  warned  against  "any  sign  of  American 
moves  to  establish  trade  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Red  China." 

The  sut>committee  offered  a  number  of 
other  suggestions,  all  of  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  easing  tensions  with  the  Communist 
world. 

It  urged  that  such  steps  be  combined  with 
strong  evidence  that  the  United  States 
would  not  relax  its  opposition  to  Communist 
.'vggressicn  or  subversion.  And  so  it  recom- 
mended Increased  efforts  to  discourage  free 
world  trade  with  North  Vietnam  under  pres- 
ent circtimstances. 

Tlie  gist  of  the  report  wa.s  that  the  com- 
n:ittee  was  endorsing  tiie  administration's 
policy,  which  President  Johnson  has  summed 
up  with  the  phrixse  "our  hand  Is  out,  but  otir 
guard  is  up," 

Since  tlie  current  and  earlier  administra- 
tions have  felt  it  necessary  to  move  cauti- 
ou.=;ly  toward  casing  restrictions  on  relations 
with  Communist  countries  for  fear  of  ad- 
verse Congressional  reactions,  the  repHart  Is 
•expected  to  be  welcomed,  privately  If  not 
publicly,  by  the  administration. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  consid- 
eration of  U.S.  recognition  of  Outer  Mon- 
Eoli.T,  t.  Communist  state  between  China  and 
Russia;.  Nationalist  China  li^.^  strongly  op- 
p  'scd  .such   a  U.S.  move. 

The  subcommittee  also  suggested  expan- 
sion df  U.S.  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  to 
iooseiii  that  area's  dependence  on  Russia. 

It  3i;g^sted  more  cordi:il  relatior^s  gen- 
erally with  East  European  countries  that 
show  ^:.me  independence  of  Russia. 


And  it  suggested  that  the  'United  States 
should  not  make  overt  efforts  to  exploit  the 
Soviet- Chinese  split. 

Tlie  subcommittee  reported  that  limited 
escalation  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  has 
not  pushed  the  Russians  and  Chinese  to- 
gether, but  has  widened  the  breach. 

But  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the 
subcommittee  that  "it  seems  to  me  that  if 
Peiping  can  demonstrate  in  southeast  Asia 
that  Peiping's  doctrine  of  communism,  of 
militant  communism,  is  the  correct  one  and 
the  successful  one,  this  will  almost  certainly 
bring  about  a  greater  unity  of  the  Com- 
munist world  behind  the  point  of  view  of 
Peiping." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

May  23,  1965) 

Relations  'WrrH  China 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 

on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  has  taken  a 

cautious   but   courageous   step   In   becoming 

the  first  congressional  group  to  p-ablish  a 

report  urging  that,  "at  an  appropriate  time," 

consideration  be  given  "to  the  initiation  of 

limited  but  direct  contact  with  Red  China 

through  cultural  exchange  activities." 

The  stibcommittee,  headed  by  Congress- 
man Z.\BLOCKi  of  Wisconsin,  suggests  that 
priority  on  these  cultural  exchanges  go  to 
scholars  and  journalists.  It  does  not  tu-ge 
an  opening  up  of  trade  relations  with  China 
•at  this  time,  and  it  does  not  delude  itself 
into  thinlving  that  there  will  be  any  soften- 
ing of  China's  anti-Americanism  during  the 
next  few  years.  What  the  subcommittee 
desires  is  to  encourage  every  opportunity  to 
increase  each  country's  knowledge  of  the 
other,  and  to  make  it  more  evident  that  It 
is  not  the  United  States  which  is  isolating 
China,  btit  China  itself  which  is  discour- 
aging such  contacts. 

The  subcommittee  report  also  urged  that 
the  United  States  consider  recognition  of 
China's  neighbor,  Moscow-oriented  Outer 
Mongolia.  The  Congressmen  were  aware, 
however,  that  when  the  United  States  tried 
to  do  just  that  a  few  years  ago  Cliiang  Kai- 
shek's  Nationalist  China,  v.-hich  would  like 
to  reclaim  Mongolia  as  its  own  should  it 
ever  retake  the  mainland,  forced  the  admin- 
istration to  back  down. 

It  is  understood  that  the  subcommittee 
members  were  emboldened  by  testimony 
from  Roger  Hilsman.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State' for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  that  their  report  might 
have  been  even  bolder  had  not  a  few  of  the 
members  pleaded  digestion  difficulties  in 
their  home  constituencies. 

Nevertheless,  the  subconunittee  certainly 
has  taken  a  significant  step  away  from  the 
ostrich  head-ducking  that  has  come  to 
ch.aracterize  Chinese-American  relations. 

The  subcommittee's  action  follows  a  re- 
cent resolution  here  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  calling  for  an  opening  of  the 
"channels  of  communication"  between  the 
two  countries.  A  national  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee also  attempted  to  focus  attention  on 
Cliinese-American  relations. 

It  is  only  through  the  leadership  of  such 
impeccably  respectable  groups  as  Uiese  that 
an  administration  in  Washington  can  be 
persuaded  to  note  that  perhaps  the  old 
"China  Lobby"  really  is  dead  and  tliat  this 
country  now  can  afford  to  take  whatever 
reaUstic  steps  toward  China  it  deems  nec- 
essary in  order  to  further  our  national 
interests. 


I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  24, 

19651 

FriuRE  Relations  With  China 

(By  Max  Freedman^ 

Nothing  is  harder,   in  the  midst   of  a  war. 

than  to  look  beyond  the  Immediate  struggle 


to  the  problems  and  hopes  of  the  long  fu- 
ture. Yet  precisely  this  look  into  the  future 
has  been  attempted  as  a  brave  act  of  public 
service  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee (the  Quakers)  in  its  proposals  for  a 
new  policy  toward  China. 

Quite  plainly  there  can  be  no  immediate 
change  in  our  policy  while  China  disturbs 
the  security  of  Asia.  The  Quakers  with  all 
their  faith  in  the  persuasive  power  of  good 
will,  are  not  blind  to  political  realities.  Their 
analysis  contains  some  of  the  shrewdest  com- 
ments on  Chinese  problems  that  have  yet 
been  presented  for  public  consideration. 
Even  among  officials  who  dissent  from  their 
assumptions  and  principles,  this  report  by 
the  Quakers  has  won  a  most  respectful  hear- 
ing. 

At  the  very  center  of  their  analysis,  the 
Quakers  have  put  two  troubling  questions. 
Are  we  satisfied  with  our  present  policy?  Do 
we  wish  to  continue  It  indefinitely? 

No  further  discussion  is  needed  by  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
But  for  many  others  these  matters  are  by 
no  means  completely  closed  Issues  and  they 
would  welcome  further  discussion.  It  Is  to 
them  that  the  Quaker  appeal  Is  addressed. 

The  Quakers  ask  us  to  weigh  the  gains  and 
penalties  of  our  policy  of  nonrecognltion,  of 
a  trade  embargo,  of  mutual  hostility,  and  of 
armed  resistance.  Without  denying  that 
such  a  policy  had  Its  origins  and  its  Justifica- 
tion in  the  threat  of  Chinese  aggression,  the 
Quakers  ask  whether  we  have  nothing  better 
to  expect  than  another  generation  of  armed 
antagonism  and  military  struggle. 

The  policy  of  ranging  China  and  the 
United  States  as  mutual  enemies,  disputing 
the  position  of  the  paramount  power  In  Asia, 
merely  exposes  the  cluster  of  small  states  in 
southeast  Asia  to  the  tensions  and  upheavals 
of  a  cruel  struggle  for  power  between  two 
armed  giants. 

To  break  this  fatal  deadlock  in  which  our 
policy  has  so  long  been  imprisoned,  the 
Quakers  propose  that  we  begin  the  long  Jour- 
ney to  the  restoration  of  normal  relations 
with  China,  in  all  areas  from  the  diplomatic 
to  the  cultural. 

But  they  concede  that  the  stiunbllng  block 
is  Formosa.  With  their  horror  of  brutality 
and  persecution,  the  Quakers  are  the  last 
people  to  tolerate  the  transfer  of  the  people 
on  Formosa  to  the  savage  reprisals  of 
Peiping. 

A  definite  and  binding  agreement  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  Formosans 
must  therefore  be  the  first  essential  principle 
to  any  Chinese  settlement.  Perhaps  such  a 
settlement  will  no  longer  appear  remote  and 
Utopian  if  Peiping  Is  recognized  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  United  China:  if  Formosa  Is 
granted  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy 
and  protected  in  Its  human  freedoms;  If  the 
American  7th  Fleet  is  withdrawn  from  those 
waters;  and  if  Peiping  becomes  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  no  longer  suffers  any 
discrimination  in  the  world  community. 

This  clearly  is  a  most  formidable  list  of 
speculative  possibilities,  and  any  approach  to 
China  on  these  principles  is  not  practical  for 
the  United  States  in  the  visible  future.  All 
the  same,  if  we  take  the  easy  cotirse  of  seek- 
ing refuge  in  bleak  negations  palatable  to  'us 
if  only  because  of  their  long  familiarity,  then 
we  doom  ourselves  to  an  endless  entangle- 
ment with  the  China  problem  In  its  present 
dangerous  form. 

The  emergence  of  China  as  a  nuclear  power. 
Still  with  a  small  and  primitive  capacity,  but 
one  capable  of  ruthless  expansion  in  the 
next  decade,  gives  a  tragic  and  urgent  em- 
phasis to  the  necessity  of  no  longer  treating 
China  as  an  outlaw  state.  Perhaps  China 
will  obstinately  resist  all  overtures,  but  can 
anyone  really  argue  that  we  have  tried  and 
exhausted  all"  available  policies? 

We  have  been  no  more  eager  to  reach  an 
acconiniodation  with  China,  in  a  significant 
and   fundamental   sense,    than   we   were    to 
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come  to  terms  for  many  years  with  Russia 
after  its  revolution.  Our  hostility  did  not 
break  Russia's  power  then,  and  it  has  not 
yet  broken  China's  power  now. 

The  Quakers  see  a  useful  check  on  poten- 
tial Chinese  aggression  by  the  presence  of  an 
international  force  in  the  threatened  lands. 
With  the  United  Nations  taking  an  increased 
role  in  southeast  Asia. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  the  Quakers  are  far 
ahead  of  general  American  opinion  but  there 
would  be  much  support  for  their  position  in 
Asi.\.  notably  in  Japan  and  India.  They 
have,  meanwhile,  given  us  all  a  valuable  les- 
son in  the  art  of  discussing  public  questions 
withotit  self-righteovisness  and  with  a  brave 
freedom  from  old  dosrmas. 


THE    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBIC(5FF.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago  this  month  the  fighting  in  the 
European  theater  of  World  War  II  came 
to  an  end.  The  end  of  that  terrible  war 
marked  the  beginning  of  enormous  new 
responsibilities  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. In  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
those  responsibilities  have  been  met  very 
well.  Through  the  Hartford  office  alone, 
more  than  S70  million  is  disbursed  an- 
nually to  administer  veterans  programs. 
The  man  overseeing  the  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Connecti- 
cut is  Col.  Edward  W.  O'Meara.  Colonel 
O'Meara  and  his  staff  are  charged  with 
care  of  the  records  of  more  than  235,000 
Connecticut  veterans.  The  programs 
that  Colonel  O'Meara  administers  vitally 
affect  the  lives  and  well-being  of  ex-GI's, 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  widows  and 
their  children.  Colonel  O'Meara  is  no 
stranger  to  such  responsibilities;  he  was 
the  first  manager  of  the  social  security 
office  in  New  Britain. 

Furthermore,  Ed  O'Meara  is  an  old  and 
valued  friend.  When  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, it  was  my  privilege  to  appoint 
him  a  member  of  mj'  militai-y  st-aff. 
Everything  Ed  O'Meara  does,  he  does 
well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "State  VA  Part  of  Largest 
Business  Firm  in  United  States,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Britain  Herald  of  May 
18,  1965,  and  desciibing  the  fine  work 
of  Colonel  O'Meara  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Connecticut,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  VA  Part  of  Largest  Business  Firm  in 

United  ST.^TES 

(By  Arthur  E.  McEvoy) 

Twenty  years  after  VE  day  and  the  end  of 
World  Vt'ar  II  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
through  its  Hartford  office,  is  disbursing 
more  than  $70  million  annually  in  Connec- 
ticut to  administer  many  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  men  and  women  who  were  in  the 
miUtary  service  in  two  world  wars  and  their 
dependent  survivors. 

In  the  New  Federal  Building  in  the  capi- 
tal city,  around  which  the  activities  of  the 
VA  in  Connecticift  revolve,  many  functions 
affecting  the  lives  of  ex-GI's,  their  widows, 
and  children  are  carried  out  by  the  staff  of 
Col.  Edward  W.  O'Meara,  regional  manager. 

SER\.aCES   LISTED 

These     include     compensation    payments, 

_  pensions,  educational  allowances,  grants  to 

paraplegic  veterans  of  $10,000  toward  build- 


ing or  buying  a  home  and  benefits  to  widows 
and  minor  children.  The  extent  of  the 
transactions  may  be  visualised  by  the  num- 
ber of  checks  issued  in  ApriL  In  "that  month 
checks  went  to  42,479  living  veterans  and 
13.973  to  widows,  widows  find  children,  or 
children  alone.  Of  the  latter  figure.  6.582 
went  to  the  World  War  I  account  and  6.401 
to  World  War  II  beneficiaries. 

In  a  display  case  in  the  main  corridor  of 
VA  regional  headquarters  is  a  newspaper 
article  saying  "Today,  the  biggest  business 
organization  in  the  United  Suites  is  not 
General  Motors  or  A.T.  k  T.,  but  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Veter.ms  and  their 
immediate  families  comprise  almost  half  the 
total  U.S.  population  and  the  VA  has  some 
22  million  "customers'  In  itg  active  files." 

XJNIQVE   SYSTEM 

The  Hartford  office  has  records  of  235,000 
of  the  350.000  veterans  in  Connecticut.  In 
a  forest  of  steel  cabinets  are  their  miUtari' 
history,  data  on  medical  csaminations  and 
treatments,  as  well  as  two-way  correspond- 
ence. A  unique  filing  system  in.suilled  as  an 
e.xperinient  for  possible  ufe  tliroughout  the 
Nation  enables  members  of  the  st,ai  to  find 
a  folder  enclosing  any  veteran's  record  with 
a  minimum  of  time  and  elTort. 

Specialists  fill  many  posts  in  the  Hartford 
onice.  A  totir  discloses  the  desks  of  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  construction  e.'<pervs.  occupa- 
tion experts,  loan  admini.stration  agent.s.  in- 
surance underwTiters,  and  accountants,  a 
cross  section  of  the  proa'essional  fields. 
Other  employees  vital  to  tbe  operation  are 
fle.Ko-writer  operators,  stenographers,  dicta- 
phone operators.  In  addition  are  many  h?- 
quirmg   special  skills  or  untlersumding! 

GOOD  MORTGAGE   lUSKS 

In  the  Lo.^.n  Guarantee  Division  are  ap- 
proximately 95,000  mortgage  loans  which  the 
office  ha^  guaranteed  amounting  to  about  $1 
billion.  "Evidence  of  how  our  veterans  have 
taken  care  of  their  mortgage  obligations  is 
indicated  by  the  remarkably  low  loss  ratio 
which  is  three-tenths  of  1  percent,"  said 
Colonel  O'Meara,  adding,  "Tbis.  I  think  any- 
one would  say,  is  an  extr,aorciinary  record." 

Versatile  machines  speed  the  work  and 
make  possible  swift  handling  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  business  transacted.  By  means  of 
a  telecommunication  system  abotit  520  mes- 
sages are  sent  cut  monthly  and  about  525 
received.  Tlie  office  can  and  does  "speak" 
with  all  VA  Installations  In  the  country 
throtigh  a  series  of  relays.        ] 

SUPERVISES    EST.^TES 

The  mail  desk  handles  about  70,000  pieces 
of  mail  a  month,  40.000  incoming  and  30.000 
outgoing.  Of  those  received,  about  7.000  are 
processed  by  a  mechanical  locator  index  that 
looked  to  this  writer  Hke  a  small  scale  ferris 
wheel.  A  pu.=h  of  a  button  brings  within 
reach  of  the  operator's  hand  the  addresses  of 
many  thous.mds  of  veterans  in  the  State. 

Many  unanticipated  problems  are  handled 
by  the  chief  attorney's  office  which  also  ex- 
ercises supervision  over  estates  amounting 
to  $0  million  of  some  6.300  Incompetent  vet- 
erans as  well  as  beneficiaries  find  minor  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  fi.scal  year  1964,  $72,500  000  was 
expended  in  Connecticut  to  carry  out  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  regional  Hartford  office. 
This  undertaking  w:us  accomplished  by  a  staft 
of  118  whose  working  space  and  appurte- 
nances occupy  30.500  square  feet,  the  entire 
first  floor  of  the  Federal  Btiilding. 

Colonel  O'Meara.  who  heads  this  big  oper- 
ation, is  no  stranger  to  New  Br. tain.  He  was 
the  first  manager  of  the  social  security  office 


RETENTION  OP  SECTION  14' b»    OF 
THE  TAFT'-HARTLEY  ACT 
Mr.     TOWER.       Mr.     President,     the 
Nueces  Canyon  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


headquartered  at  Camp  Wood,  Te.x  re- 
cently endorsed  the  proposition  that 
section  14' b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  'oe 
retained.  I  fully  share  the  view  of  the 
chamber.  In  order  that  other  'Scnaior.s 
may  be  advised  of  how  Texan.s  feci  o" 
this  most  important  matter.  I  ask  that  a 
letter  to  me  from  the  chamber  president 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd 
as  follows : 
Nueces  Canvon  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Camp  Wood.  Tex.,  May  20,  1965. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

My  De\p.  Senator  Tower:  The  Nueces 
Canyon  Chanibcr  of  Commerce  has  endorsed 
the  proposition  that  section  14(bi  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  retained  to  the 
end  that  the  right-to-work  laws  of  Texas  can 
be  continued. 

This  action  was  taken  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  chamber  membership  at  the  last  reg- 
ular meeting  held  May  4,  1065,  and  the  un- 
dcrsigncd  was  instructed  to  notify  you  of 
this  action  and  to  request  your  cooperation 
in  this  matter. 

Thanking  yoti   in   advance  for  a    reply  at 
your  earliest  convenience.  I  am. 
Respectfully. 

Horace  Kelly,  President. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— XV:  AN  EX- 
U.S.  OFFICIAL  "TURNS  STATE'S 
EVIDENCE" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
books  of  great  pertinence  and  value  to 
an  understanding  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Vietnam  and  in  southeast  Asia  gen- 
erally are  now  coming  off  the  presses. 
Considering  the  great  lack  of  reliable 
information  about  why  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  United  States  is  engaged  and 
the  omission  of  many  pertinent  facts 
from  official  pronouncements,  these 
books  are  a  distinct  contribution  to 
public  information,  and  they  deserve 
reading. 

Recently,  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
reviews,  from  "The  Nation,"  of  David 
Halberstam's  book  entitled  "The  Making 
of  a  Quagmire,"  and  of  IMalcolm 
Browne's  book  "The  New  Face  of  War." 
Mr.  Halberstam  was  for  3  years  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
Vietnam;  and  Mr.  Browne  was  there  as 
the  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  is  still  there.  Both  these 
books  i-evealcd  tellingly  the  efforts  to 
suppress  the  bad  news  from  Vietnam 
and  to  ,eive  the  American  people  the 
ro.?y  picture  which  has,  up  to  date,  been 
part  of  the  official  line.  Both  of  these 
newspaper  men  were  Pult'zer  Prize  win- 
ners, because  of  the  e>fcellence  of  the.r 
reporting  of  events  in  Vietnam. 

We  now  have  a  book  written  by  a 
Government  official,  the  Public  Affairs 
Officer  in  South  Vietnam— John  Mcck- 
Im,  who.-^e  book,  entitled  "Mission  in 
Torment.''  has  just  been  is.sued  by 
Doubleday.  In  the  May  29th  issue  of 
"The  New  Republic."  this  book  is  ad- 
mirably reviewed  by  I.  F.  Stone,  the 
knowledgeable  editor  of  "I.  F.  Stone's 
Weekly."  He  entitles  his  review,  appro- 
priately: "An  Official  Turns  State's 
Evidence."  i  recommend  to  all  Senators 
the  reading  of  this  review;  but  even 
more  important  is  the  reading  of  the 
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book  itself.     I  ask   unanimous  consent 

th'it  the  review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 

\\:\s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

AN  OfficiAL  Turns  State's  Evidence 
I  <By  I.  F.  Stone) 
The  rooft  import.ant  battle  in  South  Viet- 
nnw  vii\s  tjhc  fight  to  let  the  American  people 
kaow  »v'hajt  was  going  on.  Two  reporters  who 
shared  Pulitzer  prizes  for  their  part  in  it. 
D,a'vid  Halberstam,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Malc©hn  W.  Browne,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  have  recently  published  their  accounts 
of  this  battle  between  bureaucracy  and  press. 

Nov!  in  "Mission  in  Torment,"  we  have  the 
story  as  seen  from  the  other  side.  John 
Meckhn,  XI  Time  staff  man,  took  leave  of 
','Li=cnce  to  serve  as  Public  Affairs  officer  of 
'he  tJ.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  from  May  1062 
to  January  1964.  The  story  he  has  to  tell 
is  not  peculiar  to  Saigon.  The  same  struggle 
goes  on  in  \V,ashington.  Covering  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  State  Department,  and  the  White 
House  ia  a  continual  rassle  between  reporters 
trvin*!  to  Bc^  ^-^^^  news  and  press  officers 
niitting  out  the  Government's  party  line. 
if  tlie  latter  had  their  way  we  would  all 
sound  like  American  equivalents  of  Pravda 
and  Izvestia:  too  many  do.  "In  Saigon  in 
1963."  Mecklin  writes,  "the  newsmen  were 
resarticd  as  enemies  not  only  by  local  au- 
tiiorilies  but  also  by  the  American  Mission." 
In  this.  Washington  often  seems  to  differ 
only  in  .degree  from  Saigon. 

Meckiln  charges  that  the  newsmen  were 
rude,  seif-righicous,  and  humorless,  but  he 
substantially  confirms  their  indictment. 
Wiiere  Htalbcrstam  and  Browne  complain  of 
<i  constant  effort  to  mislead  the  press.  Meck- 
lin pleads  in  extenuation  that  the  higher-ups 
believed  their  own  falsehoods.  "The  root  of 
the  problem,"  he  says,  "was  the  fact  that 
much  of  what  the  newsmen  took  to  be  lies 
was  exactly  what  the  Mission  genuinely  be- 
lieved, and  was  reporting  to  Washington. 
E\ents  were  to  prove  that  the  Mission  itself 
w.^  unaware  of  how  badly  the  war  was  go- 
ing, oporntlng  In  a  world  of  illusion.  Our 
feiid  with  the  newsmen  was  an  angry  symp- 
tom of  bureaucratic  sickness."  The  defense 
is  more  damning  than  the  newsmen's  ficcusa- 
i;oiis.  All  governments  lie,  btit  disaster  lies 
in  wait  for  cotmtrics  whose  officials  smoke 
the  same  hashish  they  give  out. 

Mecklin  lets  us  see  that  even  this  was  not 
the  whole  story.  There  were  falsehoods  the 
officials  believed  and  falsehoods  they  told  de- 
liberately. "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge," 
Mecklin  writes,  "no  responsible  U.S.  official 
in  Saigon  ever  told  a  newsman  a  really  big 
falsehotjd.  Instead  there  were  endless  little 
ones."  When  the  newsmen  didn't  fall  for 
them,  Washington  complained.  "There  was 
a  patronizing  holier-than-thoti  tone  in  the 
oScial  altitude  toward  the  press,"  Mecklin 
rel.ites,  "We  repeatedly  received  cables  from 
Washington  using  expressions  like  'tell  the 
correspondents'  to  do  so  and  so  or  'explain 
how  they  were  wrong"  to  write  such  and  such. 
Tliis  was  like  trying  to  tell  a  New  York  taxi 
driver  how  to  shift  gears."  This  also  goes 
on  in  Washington  where  Johnson  sometimes 
seems  to  think  the  Constittition  made  him 
not  only  commander-in-chief  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  but  editor-in-chief  of  its  news- 
papers. 

In  one  of  his  last  dispatches  as  a  Time 
correspondent  in  F'aigon  in  1955  after  Diem 
had  been  in  office  9  months,  Mecklin  quoted 
-'in  unnamed  "prominent  Anterican  journal- 
ipt"  as  saying  after  his  first  Interview  with 
Dicm.  "Sort  of  a  screwball,  isn't  he?  His 
eyes  don't  even  focus."  By  the  time  Mecklin 
got  back  to  Saigon  7  years  later,  U.S.  in- 
formation policy  was  designed  to  make  sure 
that  nobody  else's  eyes  focused  properly  on 
Vietnam  either,  Mecklin's  book  reveals  that 
the  notorious  State  Department   Cable  No. 


10006,  of  February  21,  1962,  which  the  Moss 
subcommittee  of  the  House  on  Government 
Information  Policies  lat2r   exposed,  was  re- 
garded within  the  bureaucracy  as  liberalizing 
press    relations.      This    basic    directive    was 
drafted  jointly  by  Arthur  Sylvester  at  De- 
fense and  Robert  Manning  at  State;   it  re- 
flects the  animosity  to  a  free  press  character- 
istic of  both  departments.    "It  was  'liberar," 
Mecklin  comments  wryly.  "In  the  sense  that 
it  recognized   the   right  of  American  news- 
men to  cover  the  war  In  'Vietnam,  but  It  was 
otherwise  little  more  than  codification  of  the 
errors  the  mission  was  already  committing." 
Conveniently,  the  text  was  classified  but  the 
Moss   subcommittee   was   allowed    to   reveal 
that  newsmen  were  to  be  advised  against 
"trifling  criticism  of  the  Diem  government" 
and  not  to  be  taken  along  on  military  activi- 
ties likely  to  result  In  "undesirable  stories." 
This     is    not    ancient     history.     The     old 
habits    march   on.     Misinformation    is    still 
the  hallmark  of  the  Government's  informa- 
tioia  policy.    Two  examples  may  be  cited,  one 
minor,  one  major.     The  minor  one  concerns 
the   replacement  of   General   Harklns   by   his 
deputy.    General    Westmoreland.     Every    few 
months,  it  would  seem,  Harkms  would  issue 
a   statement   saying    that    victory   "is    just 
months    away"— this    was    his    prediction, 
Mecklin  recalls,  the  very  day  Diem  was  over- 
thrown.    His  deputy  and  successor  seems  to 
be  the  same  type.     But  when  Westmoreland 
stepped  Into  his  old  commander's  shoes,  the 
tirvd    Army    mime.rjraph    machines    ground 
out  the  same  old  tripe.     "Like  Harkins  two 
years    earlier,"    Mecklin    notes,    "Westmore- 
land's press  notices  described  him  as  a  'no- 
nonsense'  officer." 

A  major  example  concerns  the  State  De- 
p;.rtmc.ii's  recent  white  pap?r.  The  Meck- 
lin book,  like  Browne's,  rebuts  its  central 
thesis.  "Like  everything  else  in  Vietnam," 
Mecklin  writes,  "statistics  on  infiltrated  ma- 
terial and  personnel  from  the  North  were 
highly  debatable.  There  was  no  question 
that  significant  Chinese  and  North  Vietna- 
mese supplies  had  been  smuggled.  •  •  •  But 
the  vast  bulk  oi  Vietccng  weapons  and 
equipment  were  American."  Mecklin  also 
has  "no  doubt  that  several  thousand  Vlet- 
cong  officers  and  other  trained  personnel  had 
infiltrated  from  the  North"  but  he  adds  that 
"the  overv.helming  majority  of  their  forces 
were  recruited  locaMy."  The  white  paper 
was  intended  to  prep^-re  public  opinion  for 
the  bombing  of  the  North.  Mecklin  says 
that  by  destruction  of  factories  and  training 
camps  in  the  North  "the  Vietcong  would  be 
weakened,  but  probably  not  much  more  than 
the  efficiency  of  the  Pentagon  would  be  re- 
duced if  the  air  conditioning  were  shut  off." 
For  Meckiln  the  talk  of  bombing  supply 
routes  "made  even  less  sense"  because  most 
of  the  smuggled  supplies  were  moved  on  foot 
or  In  sampan.  In  a  graphic  simile  Mecklin 
WTites,  "As  the  French  discovered  so  dis- 
astrously at  Dienbienphu,  air  attacks  on 
coolie  jungle  supply  routes  Is  like  trying  to 
shoot  a  mouse  hiding  in  a  wheatfleld  from  an 
airplane  with  a  rifle." 

l\vo  hitherto  tmdisclo.=ed  scenes  stand  out 
In  the  Mecklin  book.  One  was  an  interview 
with  Kennedy  on  April  29,  1963.  when  the 
President  asked  him,.  "Why  are  we  having  so 
much  trotible  with  the  reporters  out  there?" 
Mecklin  thought  there  would  be  less  trouble 
if  officials  were  more  candid.  He  wanted 
Kennedy  to  put  a  stop  to  "excessively  opti- 
mistic public  statements"  in  Washington 
and  Saigon  and  the  habit  of  "complaining" 
to  editors  and  publshers  "about  unfavorable 
stories"  from  reporters  in  the  field.  Mecklin 
says  he  found  Kennedy  "skeptical  but  willing 
to  try." 

One  wonders  whether  Mecklin  was  not 
naive.  We  know  from  Halberstam's  book 
that  Kennedy  himself  tried  to  persuade  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times  to  trans- 
fer him  out  of  Saigon.  Six  months  later 
Kennedy  was  to  issue  the  biggest  optimistic 


whopperoo  of  the  war — the  McNamara- 
Taylor  statement  at  the  White  House,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1963,  that  all  was  going  so  well  In  Viet- 
nam we  could  withdraw  1,000  men  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  complete  "the  major  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  task"  by  the  end  of  1965. 
The  desire  to  primp  up  the  face  of  truth  was 
not  confined  to  the  lower  echelons.  Mecklin 
forgets  to  mention  that  speech  by  Carl 
Rowan,  now  again  In  charge  of  Vietnamese 
"Information,"  about  the  public's  "right  not 
to  know"  which  the  Moss  subcommittee  pro- 
tested. Nor  the  way  this  echoed  Kennedy's 
speech  to  the  publishers  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  on  the  need  for  greater  "restraint"  in 
covering  undeclared  wars. 

Another  White  House  scene  on  which 
Mecklin  lifts  the  curtain  for  the  first  time 
was  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Cciuncil  on  September  10,  1963,  when 
the  Buddhist  crisis  was  about  to  bring  down 
Diem.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  made  Kennedy  aware 
of  how  WTong  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  CIA  could  be.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he 
might  soon  have  come  to  feel  the  same  way 
about  their  advice  on  Vietnam.  Meckiln  was 
invited  to  be  present  to  hear  a  report  from 
a  special  two-man  mission  Kennedy  had 
hurriedly  sent  out  to  Saigon  for  a  fresh  look 
at  the  state  of  the  war  and  of  popular  sup- 
port for  Diem.  The  mission  was  composed. 
Mecklin  relates,  of  a  Pentagon  general  and 
a  senior  Foreign  Service  officer,  "both  rela- 
tively tinknown,  though  experienced  Viet- 
nam hands."  Each  reported  separately. 
Their  reports  turned  out  to  be  so  dlfiferent 
that  when  they  finished.  President  Kennedy 
asked,  with  that  dry  wit  which  made  him 
Eo  winning.  "Were  you  two  gentlemen  in  the 
same  country?" 

Meckiln  writes  that  security  regulations 
prohibit  him  from  reporting  anything  fur- 
ther about  the  meeting.  He  does  say  that 
while  every  other  agency  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  reform,  or  get  rid  of,  the  Diem 
regime,  "the  Pentagon,  unpersuaded  that  the 
war  had  been  affected  by  the  Buddhist  up- 
heaval, continued  to  agitate  for  no  real 
action  at  all,"  while  the  CIA  "was  more  or 
less  of  the  same  opinion."  This  should  be 
read  with  Halberstam's  and  Browne's  ac- 
counts of  how  stubbornly  deaf  General  Har- 
kins and  the  top  CIA  man  in  Saigon,  Rich- 
ardson, remained  until  the  very  end  when 
their  junior  officers  In  the  field  tried  to  tell 
them  what  was  going  on.  The  lack  of  con- 
gressional or  popular  control  over  these  huge 
military  and  Intelligence  bureaucracies  al- 
lows them  to  go  on  being  wrong  with  Im- 
punity. Each  "mistake"  leads  on  to  a  bigger 
one. 

Yet  Mecklin  would  drag  us  further  Into 
the  Asian  morass.  He  advocates  the  use  of 
combat  troops  to  take  over  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  he  believes  the  national  Interest 
require^  It  and  he  thinks  the  war  can  be 
won  in  no  other  way,  though  It  may  take 
many  years  and  many  men.  At  one  point 
he  talks  of  the  need  for  an  army  of  1  million 
men.  I  wonder  how  he  reconciles  this  with 
his  observation  that  we  have  been  losing  be- 
cause we  have  not  won  the  peasant  over  to 
our  side.  The  peasant.  Mecklin  says.  In  the 
most  perceptive  passage  in  his  book,  is  aware 
"if  only  intuitively"  that  the  United  States 
Is  In  Vietnam  for  "global  strategic  consid- 
erations, not  because  of  sympathy  for  the 
Vietnamese  people."  To  step  up  the  bomb- 
ings north  and  south  as  we  have  been  doing, 
and  to  follow  this  with  combat  troops  as  we 
have  begun  to  do.  means  to  burn  up  much 
of  Vietnam  for  those  global  strategic  con- 
siderations. This  Is  unlikely  to  endear  us 
to  the  least  Intuitive  peasant  In  Vietnam  or 
anvwhere  else. 


feOIL  STEWARDSHIP  'WEEK 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  period  May  23-30,  churches  of 
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all  denominations  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  observing  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week.  This  annual  observance  is 
sponsored  by  the  Nation's  3,000  local 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts. 
"Challenge  of  Growth"  is  the  theme  of 
this  year's  Soil  Stewardship  Week  ob- 
servance. 

In  the  great  society  of  mankind,  each 
of  us  has  a  God-given  purpose  for  being. 
In  our  time,  each  among  us  fulfills  a 
mission  on  the  long  progression  toward 
the   ultimate  design   of  our   Maker. 

To  each  among  us,  God  has  assigned 
a  share  in  the  expanding  brotherhood  of 
stewards.  It  is  a  membership  of  serv- 
ice, dedicated  to  the  husbandry  of  the 
lands  and  the  waters,  the  forests  and  the 
raiiges,  and  the  fish  and  the  game  he 
has  placed  at  our  disposal.  In  these 
times  of  great  growth,  we  tend  to  take 
for  granted,  or  to  forget,  man's  depend- 
ence on  tv\-o  indispensable  resources — 
soil  and  water.  An  observance  such  as 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  may  well  serve 
to  create  a  more  widespread  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  soil  and  water  are  the 
essence  of  our  being — that  from  soil  we 
came,  and  by  soil  we  Uve,  and  to  the 
soil  otir  earthly  forms  return. 

The  challenge  of  growth  was  under- 
scored by  Donald  A.  Williams.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, in  a  statement  he  i.ssued  in  connec- 
tion with  Soil  Steward.'-hip  Week  observ- 
ances.   He  said: 

Never  in  our  Nation's  history  has  growth 
posed  so  great  a  challenge  as  it  does  to- 
day— growth  of  population,  of  great  urban 
concentrations,  of  demands  upon  our  na- 
tural resources,  of  infringements  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  rural  landscape.  One  result  of 
this  dynamic  growth  is  to  shrink  the  broad 
and  bountiful  land,  and  to  call  fur  a  more 
dedicated  stewardship  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans. 

I  commend  Mr.  William.s  on  his  fine 
statement:  and  I  request  unanimous 
con.sent  that  his  full  statement  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follov/s: 

From  the  Admixistratop.  :  Stewardship  and 
Growth 

Every  American  is  a  steward  of  the  land 
whether  he  lives  in  the  city  or  the  country. 
Each  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  land — 
each  is  dependent  upon  it  and  each  is  re- 
sponsible lor  its  care. 

During  Soil  Stewardship  Week,  May  23- 
30,  we  are  reminded  that  conservation  of  the 
land  is  a  dally  concern,  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  theme  of  soil  stewardship  this  year 
Is  "Tlie  Challenge  of  Growth."  Never  in'our 
Nation's  history  has  growth  posed  so  great 
a  challenge  as  it  does  today — growth  of  pop- 
ulation, of  great  urban  concentrations,  of 
demands  ujxju  our  natural  re.sources.  of  in- 
fringements upon  the  beauty  of  the  rural 
landscape. 

One  result  of  this  dynamic  growth  is  to 
shrink  the  broad  and  botintiful  land,  and  to 
call  for  a  more  dedicated  stew.irdship  on  the 
p  .rl  of  all  Americans, 

A  beautiful  countryside  stems  from  a 
pr''.=perous  soil  and  clean-rtmning  streams. 
We  have  accomplished  much  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  prosperity  of  our  land  and  to 
restore  it  where  the  .^oil  and  waters  have 
been  mistreated  or  uncared  for.  We  mu.st 
not  falter  in  our  dedication  and  our  resolve 
to  carry  on  the  Job — to  spirit  it  forward  at  a 
greater  pace  in  keeping  with  the  compelling 
requirements  of  the  Nation. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  care  of  the  land.  What 
account  can  we  make  of  oitr  stewardship? 

With  the  cooperation  of  an  interested  and 
farsighted  Congress,  the  sail  and  water  con- 
servation program  has  made  significant 
advances.  SCS  conservationists  have  worked 
for  more  than  a  quarter  Of  a  century  witli 
local  district  supervisors  and  with  farm 
and  ranch  cooperators  to  bring  life,  vitalilty, 
and  beauty  to  much  of  the  rural  landscape. 
Tliese  workers  can  point  to  land  that  now 
flowers  where  once  it  lay  barren:  to  earth 
that  holds  firm  where  once  u  washed  or  blew 
away:  to  livability  on  land  that  once  was 
unlivable.  But  not  all  the  land.  We  have 
progressed:   we  have  not  yet  arrived. 

In  resource  conservation,  each  success  is 
a  benchmark.  We  can  never  be  satislicd 
until  all  the  land  is  used  within  its  capa- 
bility and  assured  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  used  wisely  through  enduring  application 
of  sound  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

Tliis  is  a  con.-nant  tv.=k.  ;^s  constant  as  the 
need  of  living  things  for  nturishment.  The 
conservationist  is  concerned  with  keening 
the  land  alive.  He  knows  that  the  land  too 
often  has  died  for  lack  of  (Jare. 

The  ugly  menace  of  erosion  and  depletion 
continues  to  scar  much  of!  our  land,  to  rob 
us  of  our  essential  topsoi},  to  scourge  our 
streams  and  reservoirs,  tg  undermine  the 
foundation  of  our  existence.  A  recent  in- 
terpretive report  of  the  National  Inventory 
of  Soil  and  Water  Conservtation  Needs  lists 
soil  erosion  as  the  domiiiimt  conservation 
problem  on  private  rural  l.tnd  in  the  United 
States. 

Conservation  problems,  the  report  tells  us. 
still  are  inadequately  tre.ited  on  62  percent 
of  the  cropland,  73  percent/ of  the  non-Fed- 
eral pasture  and  range,  aad  55  percent  of 
non-Feder.;l  forest  and  wo^ai.ind. 

To  these  rural  needs  m.^st  be  added  the 
mounting  problems  of  soil!  and  water  con- 
servation in  and  around  tii^  Nation's  rapidly 
e.vpanding  urban  developments. 

Every  American,  as  .a  cor,^Tvationi.';t  in  hi.s 
ov%-n  right,  would  do  well.  'I  think,  to  look 
hard  at  the  scarred  e.:rta  -jfiiere  it  has  been 
stripped  and  left  to  erode,  to  examine  the 
streams  and  lakes  that  are  dlogged  witli  sedi- 
ment, to  note  where  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside has  been  sacriaced.'  The  Nation 
could  net  afford  this  to  happen,  but  it  did 
happen.  It  happened  because  stewardship 
of  the  land  was  wantinc:  because  as  keepers 
of  the  land  the  people  failed  in  their  service. 
The  margin  of  life  is  thin,  indeed,  under 
our  feet.  Our  most  productive  soil  is  a  shal- 
low layer  spread  over  an  inhospitable  land- 
ma.ss.  When  it  is  gone  it  cafinot  be  replaced. 
When  it  has  gone,  as  histcry  tells  us,  na- 
tions and  entire  civilizations'  have  declined 
and  vanished. 

We  know  what  it  takes  toj  protect  the  life- 
giving  soil  and  to  keep  th^  water  running 
clean,  as  we  build  a  greater  America.  We 
know  that  growth  can  be  nc(}ompli.shed  with- 
out destruction  of  the  ba.si^  resources  upon 
which  our  prosperity  and!  future  depend. 
This,  indeed,  is  our  stew.irdship  responsi- 
bility. 1 

The  immediate  need  is  to  conserve.  Pre- 
vention is  our  first  re,=pon.sJbiUty.  It  is,  by 
far,  the  least  costly  of  the  iaiternatives. 

Prevention  is  the  soul  of  the  program  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  And  as  we 
work  to  prevent  des>ructinn  and  loss  of  our 
most  preciotis  natural  resources — which  In- 
cludes the  beatity  of  the  la.npcape — we  build. 

D;  a.  Williams. 


'THREE-STAR    EXTRA'— A    DISTIN- 
GUISHED RECORD  OF  BROADCAST 
JOURNALISM 
Mr.     SIMPSON.     Mr.     President,     on 

April  19,  a  voice  that  has  been  familiar 


for  some  two  decades  to  the  American 
radio  audience  told  a  disappointed  audi 
ence : 

I  have  the  duty  to  announce  tonight  to 
our  many  thousands  of  valued  listeners  th'-' 
effective  May  28,  "Three-Star  Extra''  wi  1 
terminate  these  broadcasts. 

Di.'^mayed  as  I  was  at  hearing  Rav 
Hcnle's  decision  to  terminate  his  av.ard- 
winnintr  "Newspaper  of  the  Air,"  i 
nevertheless  realize  that  after  some 
4,000  broadcasts.  Ray  and  his  distin- 
guished staff  of  analysts,  reporters,  and 
editors  deserve  to  be  relieved  of  the  pres- 
sures of  day-to-day  broadcasting. 

"Three-Star  Extra."  which  leaves  the 
air  on  Friday  night,  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  news-program 
broadcast  at  the  same  hour,  over  the 
same  network,  by  the  same  sponsor.  Ray 
Htnle  and  two  of  his  newsmen,  Ned 
Brooks  and  Fred  Morrision,  have  been 
v.ith  the  program  since  its  inception  in 
1947.  It  has  been  supported  all  this  time 
by  the  same  spon.^or— the  Sun  Oil  Co. 

During  "Three-Star  E.xtra's"  exist- 
ence, the  progrant  reporters  have  fre- 
quently uncovered  private  actions  and 
public  actions  that  were,  or  could  prove 
to  be.  harmful  to  Americans.  In  1947, 
"Three-Star  E.xtra"  found  that  a  smali 
group  of  Slate  Department  officials  were 
keeping  German  scientists  out  of  the 
United  StJ^te-s — a  decision  that  threat- 
ened to  put  them  into  Rus.sian  hand;. 
Tiie  re.'vult  of  tliis  disclosure  was  that  top 
echelon  authorities  ordered  the  scientist? 
admitted,  and  the  U.S.  space  program 
received  a  big  boo.st.  In  another  devel- 
opment that  had  world  effect.  "Three- 
Star  Extra's"  probing  in  1954  helped  to 
disprove  Kremlin  rcpresent.ttions  tliat 
Outer  Mongolia  was  a  bona  fide  sovereign 
state.  Armed  v.-ith  tlie  facts,  the  Unittd 
Nations  voted  against  letting  this  Com- 
munist puppet  become  a  member. 

"Three-Star  Extra"  ha.s  in  recent 
montlis  devoted  many  minutes  of  many 
broadcasts  to  tcliin.g  the  truth  about  tl^.e 
depIoralMc  Otto  Otepka  afTair,  in  which 
a  much  decorated  State  Department  se- 
curity evaluator  is  being  stretched  over  a 
political  rack  for  liavingr  the  courage  to 
tell  a  Senate  committee  tiic  tnath  about 
security  lap.ses  in  the  State  Department. 
For  its  diligence  in  ferreting  out  and 
reporting  the  truth,  "Three-Star  Extra " 
has  been  cited  many  times.  Among  the 
prominent  citations  are  the  Dtipon: 
Award  and  five  Freedom  Foundation 
George  Wasliington  Medals  of  Honor. 

Heading  "Three-Star  Extra's"  stail  of 
19  is  Managing  Editor  Ray  Henle.  He 
has  covered  the  Washington  scene  for 
more  than  40  years.  He  al.'-o  covered 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  Hoover, 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy:  he  reported  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  he  described  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1956. 
he  was  personally  selected  by  Mr.  Hoover 
to  interview  him  on  tlie  acclaimed  tele- 
cast "A  Conversation  with  Herbert 
Hoover."  In  his  broadcasts.  Mr.  Henle 
has  been  ably  a.ssisted  by  Managing  Edi- 
tor Morrison,  National  Aflairs  Editor 
Brooks,  and  David  Wills,  "Three-Star 
Extra's"  foreign-affairs  expert.  They 
were,  in  turn,  backed  up  by  other  re- 
nowned and  respected  reporters,  includ- 
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inr  Victor  Riesel,  Gerald  Waring,  John 
Barnes  Edward  Tomlinson.  Bill  Henr>'. 
Tim  Simpson.  Frank  Forrester,  John  F. 
Lewis  James  Galbraith,  C.  William  Car- 
dm.  and  the  program's  announcer.  Hugh 

"^^Mr President,  I  ask  that  Ray  Henle's 
closing  script  of  April  19  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  Ray  Henle  dur- 
in-  the  past  2' 2  years;  and  this  personal 
refationship,  together  with  my  keen  m- 
terest  in  his  five-night-a-week  news- 
casts, has  given  me  great  confidence  in 
both  the  man  and  the  program.  I  deep- 
ly regret  that  "Three-Star  Extra"  is  to 
leave  the  air.  But.  even  as  the  program 
eiid"^.  I  know  that  the  outstanding  broad- 
cast journalists  who  have  made  it  the 
meter  by  which  other  news  broadcasts 
are  judged  will  find  a  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  meeting  new  deadlines  and  in 
a.ssuming  new  responsibilities. 
Exhibit  1 
'  Thrf.e-St.^h  Extra" 

I  have  the  duty  to  announce  tonight  to 
our  many  thousands  of  valued  listeners  that, 
eiTective  May  28,  "Three-Star  Extra"  will 
terminate  these  broadcasts. 

Tlie  decision  to  do  so  stems  from  my  de- 
sire to  lie  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  day- 
to-day  broadcasting  with  the  tensions  of 
niccting  deadlines  5  nights  a  week. 

I  have  been  at  radio  news  microphones  now 
s-p.idily  ior  20  vears  over  the  airwaves — 18 
0:  them  as  editor  in  chief  of  NBC's  "Three- 
Star  Extra,"  sponsored  by  Sun  Oil  Co.  And 
for  14  vears  prior  to  that  as  the  Washington 
corresp  indent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga- 
zette. 

The  time  is  here  to  give  more  leisure  time 
to  other  interests  which  have  engaged  me 
only  to  such  extent  us  my  editorship  of  this 
newspaper  of  the  air  permitted.  Naturally. 
this  job  came  first  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  discharge  it  with  the  zeal  for  good  report- 
ing and  vith  reasoned  comment  and  inter- 
pretation. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Palo  Alto, 
founded  by  former  President  Hoover.  Some 
of  my  time'  henceforth  will  be  devoted  to  this 
great  institution,  and  I  shall  have  other  in- 
terests alined  With  journalism. 

As  I  say,  "Three-Star  Extra"  has  been  on 
the  NBC  network  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  for  nearly 
18  years.  There  is  no  other  network  news 
program  which  has  been  broadcast  at  the 
same  hour,  over  the  same  network,  for  the 
same  sponsor  that  length  of  time.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Sun  Oil  Co.  sponsored 
Lowell  Thomas  for  15  years  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  "Three-Star  E.xtra."  it  becomes  clear 
that  there  has  been  nothing  like  this  for 
constancy  in  presenting  a  news  program  of 
high  caliber  such  as  Mr.  Thomas  presented 
first,  and  such  as  we  hope  we  have  given  you 
all  these  years. 

From  both  NBC  and  Sun  Oil  Co.  our  staff 
lias  received  nothing  but  the  finest  coopera- 
tion and  encouragement.  Tonight  I  think 
vou  will  be  interested  to  hear  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Robert  G.  Dunlop,  presi- 
dent of  Sun  Oil  Co..  after  my  decision  to  re- 
tire as  editor  in  chief  was  accepted.  1  will 
a!k  Ray  Michael  to  read  this. 

'I  am  sure  you  know  from  yotir  many  con- 
tacis  with  members  of  Sun  Oil  Co.  manage- 
iuent  how  highly  we  regard  all  that  you  have 
voutributed  to  our  company  through  your 
fine  handling  of  NBC's  radio  news  program, 


Three-Star  Extra,  with  its  excellent  staff  of 
seasoned  specialists  and  reporters. 

"It  has  been  our  privilege  to  sponsor  this 
program,  for  we  feel  that  over  these  past  18 
years  you  have,  as  a  result  of  your  charac'er 
and  competence,  added  distinctio-  and  luster 
to  our  corporate  name. 

"Your  decision  to  engage  now  in  less  exact- 
ing pursuits  is  one  that  engenders  mixed  feel- 
ings. We  shall  miss  you;  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  have  earned  respite  from  the  daily 
demands  that  today's  world  places  upon  those 
who  seek  and  report  the  significant  news  and 
its  background." 

For  that  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlop  we  5^* 
dccplv  grateful. 

I  niight  say  it  originally  was  our  intention 
to  announce  our  termination  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  but  the  news,  as  it  inevitably  will, 
got  into  the  public  prints,  and  consequently  I 
am  doing  so  tonight. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  your 
Three-Star  Extra  will  be  coming  your  way 
tmtil  May  28.  and  during  these  6  weeks  we 
shall  hope  to  present  some  interesting  ma- 
terial flashing  back  to  the  historic  times  dur- 
ing which  we  have  been  broadcasting,  in 
addition,  of  cour.se,  to  presenting  the  news 
th.U  is. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  WILL  PROVIDE 
EDUCATED  CITIZENS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  recommended  that 
the  cold  war  GI  bill.  S.  9.  be  reported 
favorably  to  this  body,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  significance  of  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  thousands  of  ded- 
icated veterans  to  become  useful,  edu- 
cated citizens.  These  veterans  have  pro- 
tected us  from  the  threat  of  communism 
and  disorder:  and  now  it  is  time  for  us 
to  act  on  their  behalf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  in  support 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  The  letter  is 
from  Terry  L.  Thomas,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  is  dated  May  18. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Dallas,  Tex.. 
May  18.  1965 
Hon.  Ralph  "i'ARBOROUGH, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Wa!-hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  interested  and  enthusias- 
tic about  your  "GI  cold  war  bill."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  administration  is  taking  meas- 
\ires  to  raise  the  education  standards,  and  I, 
among  others,  feel  that  this  bill  is  one  of 
the  best  measures  proposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  more  highly  educat-ed  citizens. 
Most  veterans  who  have  not  completed  their 
advanced  education,  or  desire  further  ad- 
vanced education,  have  families  or  many 
more  responsibilities  and  financial  burdens 
than  young  men  fresh  out  of  high  school. 
Most  veterans  are  more  mature,  realize  the 
importance  of  advanced  education  and  have 
a  special  drive  and  will  to  finish  their  ad- 
vanced schooling.  Many  veterans  may  never 
get  to  finish  their  education  unless  they  can 
get  some  financial  assistance.  This  is  why 
I  feel  your  bill  is  so  important. 

Could  I  receive  more  details  of  the  bill.  Its 
problems  and  progress  toward  passage? 
Yours    truly. 

Tef.ey  L   Thomas. 


TIPS  IN  WAGES  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY   PURPOSES 
Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  matters  which  is 


being  dealt  with  in  the  pending  medicare 
bill  is  the  problem  of  whether  tips  should 
be  included  in  wages  for  social  security 
purposes.  Section  313  of  H.R.  6675, 
which  is  the  version  of  the  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  House,  provides  that  tips 
should  be  so  included. 

In  my  judgment,  this  provision  is  a 
needed  reform,  an  improvement  which 
will  result  in  more  equitable  retirement 
benefits  for  thousands  of  waiters  and 
waitresses  and  others  who  receive  sub- 
stantial tips  as  part  of  their  incomes. 

Mr.  David  Siegal.  who  is  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Joint  Executive  Board 
of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
and  Bartenders  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  submitted  an  excellent  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  describes  the  reasons  why  this  re- 
foim  is  needed  and  refutes  the  argu- 
ments which  those  who  oppose  it  have 
made.  I  think  this  statement  deserves 
wider  attention,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  ilose  of  my  remarks. 

Theire  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor?,  as  follows: 

Local   Joint  Executive  Board 

OF  New  York  Citt. 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  10, 1965. 
Senatot. Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chai-mnn.  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Sen- 
atcOfficc  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
De.\r  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  70,000  members 
of  the  Local  Joint  Executive  Board  of  New 
York  City,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
and  Bartenders  International  Union,  AFL- 
CIO  and  of  the  12,000  captains,  waiters. 
waltresEes,  busboys  and  other  dining  room 
employees  represented  by  Dining  Room  Em- 
ployees Union,  Local  No.  1,  an  affiliate,  we 
urgently  appeal  to  you  to  approve  section  205 
of  S.  1;  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.'; Section  205  proposes  to  right  a 
wrong  which  has  harmed  tipped  employees 
for  many  years.  This  type  of  employees  tips 
count  as  "wages  for  withholding  tax  pur- 
poses but  don't  count  as  wages  for  social 
security  purposes.  As  a  result,  upon  retire- 
ment these  workers  qualify  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  substantially  inferior  to  those 
of  other  workers  who  pay  the  same  taxes. 
The  difference  in  the  rate  of  benefits  may 
mean  the  difference  between  economic  sur- 
vival and  destitution  in  old  age.  The  same 
applies  to  the  survivors,  the  widows  and  the 
orphans,  when  the  head  of  the  family  dies. 

In  connection  with  this  appeal  we  respect- 
fully wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
following: 

1.  The  opposition  to  this  bill  comes  almost 
entirely  from  employers.  However,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  employers  have  expressed 
support  for  this  bill  out  of  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness toward  their  employees. 

2.  A  small  number  of  employees  have  been 
induced  to  write  to  your  committee  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
propaganda  campaign  launched  by  the  Na- 
tional Restaurant  Association  and  similar 
employer  groups.  This  propaganda  is  a  mix- 
ture of  deception  and  coercion. 

For  instance,  waiters  are  warned  that  if 
the  bill  passes  they  will  have  to  pay  higher 
income  taxes.  This  is  not  true.  The  only 
difference  will  be  that  waiters  will  pay  taxes 
on  tips  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  as  they  now 
do  on  the  wage  portion  of  their  earnings. 
Waiters  and  other  tipped  employees  are  also 
told  that  under  the  provisions  of  section  205 
they  will  have  to  epipty  their  pockets  in  the 
presence  of  proprietors  or  managers,  every 
night  before  going  home;  another  glaring 
untruth. 

Ccmsequently  Isolated  expressions  of  em- 
ployees' opposition  should  not  be  regarded 
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as  representative  of  waiters  and  other  tipped 
employees  as  a  class. 

3  The  opposition  to  this  bill  is  based  on  a 
complaint  of  too  much  bookkeeping  and  ex- 
cessive cost.  As  to  bookkeeping  the  com- 
plaint is  grossly  exaggerated.  Stirely  a  bit 
of  bookkeeping  is  no  reason  to  deprive  so 
many  workers  of  such  vital  benefits.  As  to 
cost,  the  additional  social  security  taxes  in- 
volved will  be  r.o  higher  and  no  lower  than 
every  other  employer  pays.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  employers  of  tipped  employees  have  en- 
joyed an  advantage  over  other  ekiployers  for 
many  years.  ( 

4.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the 
opponents  that  waiters  be  treated  as  self- 
employed  persons.  This  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  and  an  absttrdity.  Waiters  rro  not  self- 
eniployed:  they  work  for  employers  who  pay 
them  wage.":,  regulate  their  hours  of  work, 
hire  or  Are  them.  9r\dL  decide  their  conditions 
of  employment.  The  ridlcuious  attempt  to 
classify  them  as  self-employed  has  only  one 
purpose — to  shift  the  entire  cost  of  social 
sectirity  on  the  employees. 

5.  Tips  have  been  recognized  as  wages  for 
social  security  purposes  for  certain  catea;ories 
of  w.iiters  for  several  years.  These  are  wait- 
ers whose  tips  are  fixed  in  an  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  the  guest  and  are 
paid  by  the  guest  to  the  employer  and  by 
the  employer  to  the  waiter.  Why  not  cover 
all   waiters? 

Hundreds  cf  thousands  of  waiters  and 
other  tipped  employees  throughout  the  coun- 
try look  up  to  your  committee  for  justice 
In  thi.s  matter.  You  have  it  in  your  hands 
to  help  these  workers  and  their  families 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  democratic  society 
as  they  mieet  its  obligations.  Please  undo 
this  injustice  and  grant  to  these  hard  work- 
ing citizens  the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed 
by  all  other  American  workers  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Approve  section  205 
ofS.  1. 

Sincerely. 

D.\VID  SlEC^L, 

President.  Joint  Board. 
A.  Susi, 
See-retary-Treasurcr,  Joiiit  Bowd. 

D.AVTD  SlEG\L. 

Prc.^ider.t.  Local  No.  1. 
E.    S.ARNI    Zucc.A, 

Secretary,  Local  No.  1. 


CENTENNTAL  OF  CONNECTICUT  ' 
DENTAL   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
end  of  this  month  marks  the  completion 
of  the  centennial  year  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Dental  Association.  During 
this  year  the  Connecticut  State  Dental 
Association  has  sponsored  many  dental 
education  and  health  pro??rams  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  oral 
health.  During  these  ICO  years  the 
people  of  the  whole  Nation  have  bene- 
fited greatly  from  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  Connecticut  den- 
tist-s. 

Although  I  will  have  the  honor  of 
greeting  the  convention  which  vsill  mark 
the  completion  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion indicating  a  century  of  progress,  I 
v.ould  like  to  take  time  today  to  honor 
the  Connecticut  dental  profession  with 
these  remarks. 

Zvlr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Dental  Association. 

Connecticut  dentists  have  long  dis- 
tinguished themselves  and  their  profes- 
sion by  their  contrHjution  to  dentistry 
and  to  htunanity. 


Dr.  Horace  Hayden,  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
was  a  cofotaider  of  the  first  dental  college 
in  the  United  State's  in  1840.  and  was  a 
leader  in  establisiiing  the  first  national 
dental  association  and  the  first  dental 
journal  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Horace  Well,  of  Hartford,  has  been 
acclaimed  for  his  discovery  and  use  of 
anesthesia  in  1845. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Foncs.  of  Bridgoport.  has 
been  hailed  as  the  father  of  dental  hy- 
giene. Dr.  Emmelinc  Roberts  Jones,  of 
Danielson,  was  our  Nation's  fii'st  woman 
dentist. 

I  congratulate  the  Connecticut  State 
Dental  Association  and  each  of  its  mem- 
bers upon  their  100th  anniver.sary  and  I 
wish  them  another  century  of  distin- 
guished service  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  United  States. 


OAS   SHOULD   FORM   HEMISPHERIC 
POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wc 
should  begin  work  now  fot  the  establish- 
ment of  a  multinational  police  force  to 
protect  freedom  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Already  a  skeleton  force 
has  been  organized  in  tlu-  Dominicaii  Re- 
public. Working  throu-h  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  we  should  now 
urge  that  a  permanent  peacekeeping  unit 
be  formed. 

I  fir.st  recommended  the  establishment 
of  such  a  force  in  October  1963.  when  up- 
risings plagued  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Honduras.  Our  problems  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  today  underscore 
the  need  for  a  permanent  police  force. 

The  organization  I  envision  would  be 
equipped  to  move  rapidly  to  protect  pop- 
ular, democratic  governments  against 
military  takeovers.  The  force  would  be 
employed : 

First,  when  requested  ty  a  popularly 
elected  government  to  protect  its  own 
internal  security;  and.  second,  at  direc- 
tion of  the  ruling  body  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.    , 

Each  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  would  be  requested  to 
designate  a  small  continpent  of  troops 
and  equipment  to  be  available  on  short 
notice.  Command  of  thif  international 
force  v.-ould  rest  with  OA3. 

The  President's  action  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  I  believe,  lias  successfully 
stopped  the  threat  of  a  Communist  take- 
over in  that  country.  However,  it  is  the 
stated  intent  of  Cuban  Communists  and 
their  friends  to  continue  efforts  through- 
out Latin  America  to  disrupt  and  eventu- 
ally replace  popular  governments. 

A  quick-acting  hemispheric  police 
force,  ready  on  a  moment's  notice  at  the 
call  of  a  nation  in  need,  would  effec- 
tively reduce  this  threat. 

I  would  urge  that  the  President  in- 
struct our  delegates  to  tlie  Organization 
of  American  States  to  befin  discussions 
now  within  that  body  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  this  forc-i 


THE  DOMINICAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pretident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  tmly  remarkable  articles  by  Vir- 
ginia Prewett,  Washington  Daily  News 


columnist  on  Latin  America  and  winner 
of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Gold  Medal 
for  outstanding  hemisphere  coverage  v\ 
1964.  ^     ' 

I  believe  that  the  apiiearance  of  these 
articles,  which  bear  the  hallmark  of  un- 
mistakable authenticity,  is  most  timclv 
Indeed,  I  think  they  coiistitut-e  the  most 
effective  answer  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  those  reckless  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration who,  instead  of  giving  their  Gov- 
ernment the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  lashed 
out  frenetically  at  nnaginai-j-  failings  and 
errors. 

Among  the  false  charges  that  were 
made  were  these: 

Tliat  the  President  intcvvciicd  against 
the  •constitutional""  rebels  in  favor  of  an 
unpopular  military  clique,  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  acted  without  informing  the 
OAS,  that  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  C.  Mann  had  masterminded  the 
Dominican  landing. 

Miss  Prewett.  in  her  series  of  articles 
for  the  Washington  Daily  News,  refutes 
these  charges  and  sets  forth  an  hour-bv- 
hour  log  of  the  events  that  led  to  the 
decision  of  inteiTention. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  all  find 
tlie  time  to  read  Miss  Prcv.-ctt"s  highly 
informative  articles. 

There  bein^  no  ob.iection,  the  articles 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Inside  Story:    The  Order  To  La.nd 

THE  M.\niNES 

(By  Vir'.:inia  Prewett) 

At  5:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  28.  15C5. 
President  Lyiidon  B.  Johnson  and  five-of  his 
top  advisers  were  discussing  Vietnam  at  the 
White  House.  An  urgent  mess.-^gc  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  interrupted  him. 

There  wa.s  silence  in  the  little,  newly  dec- 
orated g-ecn  west  wing  lotinge  as  the  Presi- 
dent ."^canned  the  slip  of  paper.  He  sat  in  his 
favorite  high-backed  dctp-cushioncd  chnir, 
his  long  legs  stretched  otit  by  the  ha.ssock  he 
often  props  them  on.  On  the  wall  nearby 
hung  a  new  decoration  that  he  proudiy 
.":hows  visitors — the  pictures  of  five  Prcs!den*,= 
with  whom  he  has  worked,  niountcd  in  one 
frnme. 

ADVISED 

With  him  were  Secretary  of  Slate  Dean 
Ru^k,  Special  A.ssistant  for  National  Scciiri'.y 
McGcorge  Btmdy.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
G«orge  Ball,  and  Special  Assistant  Bill 
Moyers. 

Ti'iC  President  told  them  that  all  the  nine 
top  U.S.  officials  in  our  Santo  Domingo  Em- 
bassy requested  urgent  military  aFsistar.ce  to 
save  Antcrican  lives  in  the  Dominic.in 
Republic. 

E.irlicr  m.c-sages  had  warned  that  S.;nto 
Dumiiigo  city  was  engulfed  in  anarchy. 
About  1.000  Amcric:in  men,  women,  and 
children,  gathered  for  evacuation  at  the 
Hotel  Embajadur  at  the  city's  edge,  were  "v.t 
off  from  the  escape  route  via  the  little  Car- 
ibbean port  of  Haina,  9  miles  away.  The 
U.S.S.  Bcxrr  and  other  naval  ships  had 
been  lying  off  Haina  since  Sunday,  April  25. 

THE    MARINES 

President  Johnson  and  his  adv:.<^ers  row 
discussed  .sending  in  U.S.  Marines  to  protect 
the  stranded  Americans. 

At  G:30  the  President  gave  an  order  that 
made  April  28.  1965,  one  of  the  world's  his- 
toric dates,  comparable  in  drama  to  October 
22.  1902.  the  day  of  the  Cuban  missile  shc-.v- 
down.  He  sent  in  the  M.arines.  President 
Johnson  immediately  started  a  series  of 
statements  and  speeches  to  a.<^sure  the  world 
he  sent  them  to  save  lives.     He  re-.e.iled  that 
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Communist  apparatus  had  been  spotted 
s-irfacing  in  the  anarchy.  He  stated  his 
eo.il:  to  restore  peace  and  help  establish 
deini^r-'tic   government    in   the   Dominican 

Eepublic. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  say  the 
Rr.biic  opinion  polls,  heard  and  approved. 
Eui  tlie  image  of  Marine  landings  has  "oecn 
used  in  aiUl-American  propaganda  for  over 
half  a  century. 

Latin  .American  nationalists  use  it.  Nazis 
uceclit  before  World  War  II  and  the  Com- 
nuuiists  beiore  and  since.  Most  Americans, 
if'i'.icy  think  about  it,  disapprove  of  the 
Caribbean  landings  of  the  iy20's,  when  Cal- 
vin O'Olidge  said:  "The  business  of  the 
United  Stat.os  is  business." 

Woodrow  Wilson's  .-;iill  earlier  Marines  mi.=- 
rions  in  V.'o  Caribbean  to  counteract  German 
plo'tir.g  d\iring  World  War  I  and  to  try  to 
help  along  dcniocracy  afterward  were  blurred 
tav  the  later  use  of  the  Marines  in  "Dollar 
Diplomacy." 

OUTI.AT 

Two  criticisms  greeted  the  Johnson  action 
on  April  23.  There  was  outcry  in  the  un- 
friendly segment  of  the  U.S.  press  that  the 
President  did  not  amply  consult  our  Latin 
American  allies  in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  Senator  ReBrnr  Kkiwnedy 
echoed  this  in  a  public  statement  comp.'^.ring 
Presideiit  Johnson's  action  with  those  of  his 
luie  brother,  and  faulting  Prc.^idciit  Juim- 
son. 

Next,  the  President  was  accused  of  inter- 
vening to  help  an  unpojiulnr  military  clique, 
hcncicd  by  Gen.  Elias  Wessin  y  Wcssin, 
ngair.^t  constitutional  rebels  favoring  the 
dopo.=rd  President  Jua.n  Bosch. 

The  administration  had  to  endr.re  tl;ef:c 
charge.^;  for  the  moment.  Rcfuiing  them 
would  have  hindered  chances  of  progress  in 
the  fast-moving  Dominican  situation. 

CHARGES    REFUTED 

But  Mr.  Johnscn"s  firefighting  t«am  cou- 
fouaded  t'ne  critics  first  by  attempting  to 
gee  General  Wessin  to  step  out  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  coalition.  Again,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
futed the  charge  of  favoring  the  military 
cliciue  by  sending  a  top  team  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  try  to  negotiate  a  coalition  headed 
by  Antoiilo  Guzman,  a  fonncr  member  of 
Bosch's  Cabinet. 

Nevertheless,  as  U.S.  c.Torts  to  help  settle 
tangled  problems  of  personalities  and  power 
in  the  tragic  cotnitry  continued,  a  world  de- 
b.itc  rolled  on  about  the  inter'.ention  itself. 
Speculation  returns  again  and  again  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  reasons  for  intervening.     And  the 

;  impression   rolls   on,   often   cited   as   a   fact, 
tiiat  he  did  not  bring  the  Organization   of 

:  American  States  into  tlie  crisis. 

i  MANX'S    ROLE 

As  a  corollary.  President  Johnson  is  charged 
:  with  being  overpersttaded  by  his  former 
;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Amer- 
;  lea,  the  present  Under  Secretary  of  State  f^T 
I  Economic  Affairs.  Thomas  C.  Mann. 
I  The  Icft-of-center  Americans  for  Demo- 
i  crpiic  Action,  who  do  not  like  Mr.  Mann 
'  bcciuse  he  is  supposed  to  have  favored  send- 

•  Ing  US.  military  help  to  the  Cuban  exile 
i  brigade  battlitig  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  have  of- 

■  ficially  demanded  Mr.  M.inn'i-  resignation  for 
i  supposedly  m.astermtnding  the  Dominican 
i  landing. 

The  charge  is  false. 

The  answer  to  these  continuing  questions 

•  shotild  not  be  lost  to  hi.=tory  as  a  new  black 
\  legend  of  U.S.  Intervention  hardens  now  in 
:  1965.    The  .story  can  now  be  told. 

j       At  its  briefest,  it  is  this: 

■  ^he    immediate    reason    for    landir.g    the 

•  marines  was  to  save  American  lives.  The 
:  growing  danger  of  a  second  Cuba  on  the 
:  island  of  Hispanlola  reinforced  tlie  Presi- 
;  dehfs  determination. 

mann's  fate 
Bttt  Mr.  Mann  was  not  even  present  at  the 

■  meeting   when   President   Johnson   and   his 


advisers  first  considered  landing  the  Marines. 
And  incidentally,  the  untrue  ADA  attack  has 
guaranteed  Mr.  Mann  will  be  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  long  as  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  Presi- 
dent. 

Moreover,  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  acted  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  m..mi)er  states  of  the  OAS  is  not  so. 

The  White  Houte  and  the  U.S.  Slate  De- 
partment, long  before  the  order  to  land 
Marines  was  given,  had  established  contacts 
with  Latin  AmericiiU  Embassies  ever  the  situ- 
ation. The  machinery  of  the  OAS  had  al- 
ready been  set  In  motion,  at  U.S.  request. 
Not  only  v.cre  the  Embassies  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo of  South  American  countries  notified, 
the  Washington  Emlxassies  were  as  well. 

President  Johnson,  when  he  ordered  in 
the  Marines,  also  ordered  all  Latin  American 
Embas.ics  in  WashluKton  to  be  notified  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  the  landing  and  of  the 
U.S.  request  for  an  0.\S  meeting  at  the 
earliest  possi'ole  hctir.  Ey  10  that  night,  all 
were  noiified. 

The  day-by-day  log  of  events  as  they 
aficcted  the  White  House  will  tell  the  story. 


The  iNsirr  Stof.y  :  Known-  Reds  Spotted 
DuRi.N'G  .•\rms  Handout 

(By  Virginl.i  Prewett) 

Trouble  broke  in  th.e  Doininican  Republic 
at  3  p.m.,  on  Saturday.  April  24.  Army 
officers  seized  their  chief  of  staff  and  Santo 
Domingo's  most  powerful  radio  station  pro- 
claimed a  coup  ag.inst  President  Donald 
Eoid  Cabral. 

Former  President  Ju.!ii  Bosrh  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

The  White  House  was  informed.  Coup 
threats  had  been  frequent  since  Gen.  Elias 
WcEsin  y  Wessin  and  ofncr  officers  deposed 
Juan  Bosch  in  September  1963.  But  General 
Wessin   did   not   move   that  Saturday. 

At  5  a.m.  Sunday,  the  V.'hite  House  was 
told  the  revolt  was  serious.  At  7:10,  Sr. 
Bosch,  by  radio  from  PiTcrto  Rico,  named 
Jose  Rafael  Molina  Urcna  "constitutional 
president"  for  his  cause.  General  Wessin  now 
acted.  Crowds  around  tlie  centrally  located 
presidential  palace  .<^houted  for  Sr.  Bosch. 
At  10-30  a.m.  President  Rcid  Cabral  re- 
signed. 

NAVY     MOVES 

A*  8:45  Sunday  morning.  President  John- 
son from  Camp  David  ordered  U.S.  Navy 
units  to  move  near  Santo  Domingo  and  lie 
oiT.';hore.  out  of  sight. 

This  was  no  novelty,  ^^"^lcn  the  longtime 
Dominican  dict.itor.  Rafael  I-.  Trujillo.  was 
assassinated  in  May  30.  1961.  the  then  Vice 
President  Johnson,  acting  for  President 
Kennedy  in  his  absence,  sent  U.S.  Navy 
ships  to  stand  off  Santo  Domingo. 

President  Kcrncdy  himself  sent  them 
there  in  December  1P61,  when  Trujillo's 
surviving  family  threatened  to  retake  power. 

President  Johnson  learned  on  Monday, 
April  26.  that  Santo  Domingo's  city  manager 
around  11:30  am.  c.Ued  to  urge  our  Am.- 
bassador  W.  Taplcy  Bennett:  Do  som.ething 
about  your  people  for  God's  sake!"  Rioting 
and  fighting  had  spread.  The  Pepsi  Cola 
plant,  an  American  symbol,  was  burned  and 
bottles  were  stolen  for  Molotov  cocktails. 

At  noon  Monday,  the  Embassy  began 
warning  all  Americans  to  gather  for  evacu- 
ation at  the  Hotel  Enibajador,  on  the  city's 
outskin.s.  About  2.500  Americans  were  In 
Santo  Domingo — diplomats'  families,  b^isi- 
ness  residents,  totirists. 

At  5  p.m.  Sunday,  the  Dominican  Air 
Force  joined  General  Wessin.  On  Monday, 
they  bombed  the  presidential  palace  and 
strafed  the  rebel-held  end  of  the  strategic 
Ozania  bridge. 

On  Monday,  the  rebel  radio  broadcast  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  pilots'  families. 
The  pilots'  wives  and  mothers  were  taken 
to  the  Ozama  bridge  as  hostages  against 
further  strafing. 


On  Monday,  our  State  Department  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  the  Brazilian  and 
Chilean  diplomats. 

A  cease-fire  was  arranged  for  from  11  a.m. 
till  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  so  the  1.170  Americans 
at  the  Embajador  could  be  taken  by  bus 
to  Haina  port  and  evacuated. 

LfCKY 

Soon  after  8  am.  Tuesday,  an  armed  rabble 
burst  into  the  Embajador.  They  had  been 
giveit  rifl'^s  and  tommyguns  by  defecting 
army  men.  They  sprayed  bullets  over  the 
heads  of  prcf/.rate  Americans  inside  and  out- 
side tne  hotel.     By  Iuc'k.  no  one  was  shot. 

The  later  c^ase-fire  held  long  enough  for 
the  American.^  lO  re..ch  Haina,  9  miles  av,-ay. 

That  same  morning,  Colombia's  OAS  Am- 
bassador Enulio  N.  Oribe,  called  on  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  America  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn.  They  discussed  bringing  the 
OA.S  into  tlie  crisis. 

White  House  approval  was  prompt.  And 
at  Tuesday  ncxjn,  the  U.S.  alternate  repre- 
sentative to  the  OAS,  Ward  Allen,  called  an 
urgent  meeting  of  the  Peace  Committee. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  the  United 
States.  Argentina,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Colombia  and  -Nicaragua,  discussed  calling 
an  emergency  foreign  ministers'  m.eeting. 

EN'VOTS    CONCERNED 

When  President  Johnson  checked  reports 
later,  he  saw  tliat  Mr.  Vaughn  had  also 
briefed  the  Venezuelans.  At  7  p.m.,  he 
learned,  the  Costa  Rican  Embassy  asked  U.S. 
aid  in  evacuating  Costa  Ricans.  During  the 
day,  the  Emb.vssics  of  both  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor called  our  Suite  Department  to  express 
concern  about  their  nationals.  Tliey  stressed 
the  need  to  protect  their  nationals  and  to 
protect  law  and  order  in  Santo  Domingo. 

A  little  later.  L.B.J,  learned  with  relief  that 
the  first  thousand  or  so  evacuees  were  safe 
aboard  American  vessels.  New  refugees  were 
filling  the  Hotel  Embajador. 

General  Wessin's  men  were  attacking  heav- 
ily. In  the  late  afternoon.  Molina  Urena  and 
15  rebels.  Includiiig  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno.  called  on  Ambassador  Bennett  and 
asked  him  to  help  arrange  a  settlement.  Mr. 
Bennett  tried,  but  the  move  failed. 

Around  Tuesday  midnight,  Molina  Urena 
took  refuge  in  an  embassy.  Col.  Caamano 
left  t.ie  front  of  the  stage.  He  did  not  re- 
appear as  rebel  chief  until  April  30. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  President  Johnson 
:e^:^rned  niore  arms  were  passed  out  indis- 
criminately. 

RZE3    EFFICIENT 

"1  never  saw  stich  efficiency,"  read  an  eye- 
witness report.  "Thotisands  of  rifles  were  dis- 
tributed in  what  seemed  minutes."  Known 
communisis  were  spotted  in  the  operation, 
which  bore  the  earmarks  of  para-military 
planning. 

President  Johnson  had  known  for  months 
that  Castroite  Communists  planned  to  take 
over  the  expected  action  against  Sr.  Reid 
Cabral.  Now  they  were  stirfacing.  The  TV 
tooTc  on  "a  Castro  tone."  Shouts  of  "pare- 
don"  (To  the  firing  w.all!)  were  increasing 
in  the  tumult. 

At  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  our  OAS  Am- 
bassador, Ellsworth  Bunker,  briefed  the  OAS 
Council. 

Around  noon  came  more  messages.  Colom- 
bian Ambassador  Jesus  Zarate  reported  from 
Santo  Domingo:  "It  is  now  a  question  of 
Communists  versus  anti-Communists." 

A  bank  had  been  looted,  police  stations 
overrun.  Thotisands  were  dead  and 
wounded. 

YANKS    CfT    OFF 

The  Americans  at  the  Embajador  were  cut 
off  from  Haina.  Soon  after  1  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, the  President  learned  the  crisis  was 
worsening. 

In  the  afternoon.  Col.  Pedro  Benolt.  in 
charge  of  military  ground  forces,  warned  he 
could  not  protect  the  Americans.  Police 
chief  Col.  German  Despradel  said  the  same. 
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At  5:30  p.in..  when  President  Johnson  was 
difcussing  Vietnnm  problems  with  Dean 
Husk.  Robert  McNamara.  George  Ball,  Mc- 
Oeoree  Bundy  and  Bill  Meyers,  came  the  plea 
for  military  assistance. 

After  discussing  landing  marines,  L.B.J. 
.<:en:  out  calls  to  other  officials.  They  in- 
cluded Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
V;incc.  Ambassador  Bvmker,  Mr.  Vanglin. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann,  CIA 
Director  William  Raborn,  the  Chairman  of  the 
J.nnt  Ch.efs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler — 
the  full  team. 

.The  hard  and  historic  decision  had  to  be 
made. 


CONNECTICUT  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SUPPORTS  ADMINISTRATION 

POLICIES    IN    VIETNAM    AND    DO- 
\nNICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  personal  pride  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  my  home  State, 
Connecticut,  which  records  its  strong 
"approval  of  the  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  our  armed  strength  with 
restraint  yet  firmness  until  such  time  as 
the  peoples  of  those  areas  may  be  able 
to  resolve  their  own  futures  in  peace, 
and  that  we  further  express  our  admira- 
tion for  the  members  of  our  own  Armed 
Forces  who  are  serving  far  from  home 
uijder  difficult  and  perilous  conditions." 

Because  resolutions  like  this  de.ser\e 
the  attention  of  all  Americans,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
Into  the  Record  Connecticut  House  Joint 
Resolution  179,  supporting  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam   and   the   Dominican   Republic. 

In  these  difficult  days  when  our  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  under  attack  by  the  Com- 
muni.3t  propaganda  apparatus  and  by  a 
small  number  of  vociferous  critics  at 
home,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to  hear  the 
steady.  although  unsensationalized, 
\*oiccs  of  approval  which  represent. 
I  am  convinced,  the  opinions  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans. 

Although  these  acts  have  not  been 
characterized  by  fanfare  and  although 
they  have  received  relatively  little  atten- 
tion from  the  press,  I  am  confident  that 
the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
necticut State  Legislature  supporting  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
ti:e  Dominican  Republic,  and  similar  res- 
olutions which  have  been  endorsed  by 
citizens"  organizations  and  student  bodies 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  country  far  more 
trtily  reflect  the  thinking  of  our  citi- 
zens than  the  noisy  and  highly  publicized 
manifestations  of  opposition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolviiom   179 

Resolution  supporting  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 

and  the  Dominican  Republic 

R'-^olred  by  this  a^^scjnbbj: 

Wi-!ereas  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
actions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  defending  the  ciri.se  of  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic: 
and 

Whereas  such  criticism,  however  well- 
Inr.entioned,  may  tend  to  create  abroad  a 
false  impression  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  net  support  their  Chief 
Executive  In  his  attempt  to  assist  the  people 
Of  Sotith   Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 


ptiblic  against  stibversion  and  aggression: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly,  do  hereby 
record  our  strong  approval  of  the  decisions 
of  the  President  to  use  our  armed  strength 
with  restraint,  yet  firmness,  until  such  time 
as  the  peoples  of  those  areas  may  be  able 
to  resolve  their  own  fixtures  in  pe.ice.  and 
that  we  further  express  our  admiration  for 
the  members  of  our  own  Armed  Forces  who 
are  serving  far  from  home  unflor  difficult  and 
perilous  conditions:    and  be  it  ftirtlicr 

Rcaolvcd,  Tliat  the  clerks  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representative*  be  instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Statae.  the  Secretary 
Of  State  of  the  United  Statee.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  of  the  United  States. 


ClcrJ:  vf  t!ic  Senate. 


Cl-'iJsof  the  Uoxtf,e. 


HOMER   CROY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  that  all  Missourians  and  many 
other  citizens  throughout  the  Nation 
were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death, 
yesterday,  of  the  famed  novelist  and 
long-time  Missouri  resident.  Hcmcr  Croy, 
who  died  in  New  York,  fit  the  oi^e  of 
82.  HDmer  Croy  gained  liis  fame  as  a 
novelist  and  screen  writer,  but  most 
especially  as  a  chronicler  of  the  19th 
century  West.  He  was  ore  of  the  fir.>t 
sttidents  of  the  University  of  Mi.'^souri 
School  of  Journali-sm,  the  fir.?t  such  in- 
stitution in  the  Nation.  The  author  of 
many  fascinating  and  adventure-filled 
novels,  he  was,  in  real  life,  equally  as 
colorful  and  as  interestin-?  an  individual 
as  Molly  Brown,  Jes.«e  James,  or  the 
other  true-life  or  liciioilal  characters 
that  peopled  his  books.  Certainly  thi.s 
fact  is  attested  by  the  interesting  article 
published  today  in  the  New  York  Times — 
some  of  it  in  his  own  words.  Although 
his  passing  certainly  means  a  great  loss 
to  Missouri,  we  are  warmed  by  the  knov.i- 
cdge  that  his  place  in  tlie  liteiary  his- 
tory of  America   is  secure. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the   New  York  Times.  May  2G.   1905) 
HoMFR   Croy   DtEs;    Novelist   Was    82 — Also 

Did  Biogr.\phies  of  Will  jioGEP.s  .^nd  Jfsse 

J.\MES 

Homer  Croy.  the  noveli^it.  died  Monday 
evening  in  his  home  at  150  Piiiehurst  Ave- 
nue.    His  age  was  82. 

In  1926.  Mr.  Croy  wrote  "Thfy  H.d  To  .Sec 
Paris."  which  became  V.'ill  rS'.ijcis'  fir.=  t  talk- 
ing picture.  He  was  the  biographer  of  Judge 
Isaac  C.  Parker,  the  f.irnoui  hanging  jtidge 
of  the  Old  We.=;t.  and  oiici  of  the  leading 
biographers  of  Je.'se  James. 

"My  parents  were  tiio.e  old-fashioned 
people  we  used  to  hear  so  much  about,  but 
now  are  rarely  ever  mentioned — poor  but 
honest,"  Mr.  Croy  once  said.  "I  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Maryville,  J|o.,  the  year  the 
BrookljTi  Bridge  was  built. 

"My  parents  came  to  Mi.stouri  in  covered 
wagons.  My  father  put  the  fir.st  plow  into 
the  prairie  sod.  I  worked  on  our  farm  all  my 
early  life." 

In  "Country  Cured,"  publifhed  in  1943.  Mr. 
Croy  told  many  of  the  det:u)s  of  that  early 
life.  Of  this  autobiograpjiy,  a  reviewer 
wrote : 

"The  author  has  traveled  from  M.iryvllle 
to  New  York.  Paris,  and  HoUvwood.  but  tiie 


farm  has  always  been  his  refuge  ar.d  his 
substance.  Like  all  farm  boys,  he  portravs 
his  early  hatred  of  physical  labor  and  love 
of  i;ood  vlctxials." 

Mr.  Croy  studied  a  vest-pocket  dictionary 
as  he  rode  a  farm  horce  into  Maryville. 
Soon  he  began  writing  articles  for  farm  jour- 
nals. Then  he  entered  the  Univer.sity  of 
Mis.';ouri,  •■whore  I  became  the  first  studem 
in  the  fir.st  school  of  Journalism  in  the 
world."  he  said. 

He  failed  English  in  his  senior  yenr,  but 
went  to  New  York  anyway,  and  took  a  job 
with  the  Butterick  Publications,  under 
Tlieodore  Drei-ser,  who  was  then  editing  three 
women  s  magazines. 

PRAISED    BY    CRITIC 

The  young  writer  turned  out  many  mng- 
.azine  .stories.  "Now  and  then  a  gocd  one. 
but  for  the  most  p.-^rt  they  were  about  what 
you  think,"  was  how  he  put  it.  "Eventually 
I  turned  out  a  novel,  and  after  a  terrific 
strugjclo.  got  it  published.  They  paid  in 
postage  stamps." 

In  1914,  Mr.  Croy  went  on  a  trip  around 
the  world,  sending  back  articles  for  American 
mrigazines.  H?  also  had  a  motion-picture 
c.'.mer.'x  with  him,  ard  an  cpcr;itcr.  The  st  r: 
01  World  War  I  in  Europe,  on  August  4,  1914. 
found  him  in  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Croy  cabled  the  Universal  Film  Co.  fjr 
money  but  was  strar'.dcd  for  several  werks  be- 
cause of  war  conditions.  FiJially  a  friend, 
Mae  Belle  Savell.  whom  he  had  notified  uf 
his  financial  straits,  mana'";ed  to  get  a  money 
order  sent  to  him.  He  canie  hcnie  and,  t!;e 
next  year.  in:ir:-iccl  Mi.'-s  S.ivcU. 

Mr.  Croy  was  kno'vn  at  first  as  a  humorist. 
He  was  fond  of  piving  himself  titles  liVie 
"Two-Gun  Crov.  the  law  north  of  125rn 
Street."  and  once  said  that  the  reason  Mr. 
Dreirer  had  hired  him  originally  Wits  because 
he  knew  tliat  Washington,  Mo.,  was  where 
they  made  corncob  pipes. 

But  when,  in  1923.  his  novel  "West  of  the 
Water  Tower  '  achieved  substantial  success, 
it  was  called  by  a  critic  "a  serious,  realistic 
work  which  h.is  fjomethini;  of  the  spirit  of 
Hardy  (Thomas  Hardy)  and  Dreiser.  But 
Croy's  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  He  sees  life 
without  illusion  and  yet  accepts  and  ap- 
proves it  " 

JESSE  J.^MES  LEGENDS 

Among  the  many  other  bo-'ks  Mr.  Croy 
wrote  was  "Jesse  James  Was  My  Neighbor" 
(1949).  in  which  he  drew  tjpon  his  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  James  legends  gleaned 
PS  a  cub  rencricr  on  the  St.  Jorenh  (Mo.i  Ga- 
zette. In  19.53  he  wrote  "Our  Will  Rogers," 
a  full-length  biography  of  the  cowboy 
luimcri.st. 

Mr.  Croy's  novel.  "Family  Honeymoon," 
W'as  dramatized  as  a  stage  play  by  Owen 
Davis,  and  later  turned  into  a  motion  picture 
Starring  Fred  MacMurrny  and  Claudette  C-il- 
bert. 

Tall,  ganqling.  bald,  and  mild  mannered, 
"a  gentleman  from  Missouri  who  wears  a 
Windsor  tie  and  has  a  twinkle  in  his  calm 
eye,"  was  as  acctirate  a  description  of  Mr. 
Croy  as  ever  given. 

Mr.  Croy  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
bread-and-butter  writers  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mae,  and  a  daughter, 
C  irol.  A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1 
p.m  Thursday  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's.  Madi- 
son  Avenue  and  8lEt  Street. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Johnson  submitted  to 
Comrcv,s  a  report,  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  cf  Science  and  Technology, 
on  the  Federal  water  resources  research 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1906.  The  re- 
port is  available  to  the  public,  upon  re- 
quest.  It  is  a  progress  re])ort  of  the  com- 


niutec.  established  by  the  Council,  Ix) 
review  Federal  agency  activities  in  water 

research.  ,,     ^  .r^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  accompanying  the 
icoort  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
if.-it  of  the  Senate. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vtis' ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

r!ij  follows: 

'  M.\Y  25,  1965. 

Htn.  Huncnx  H.  Hvmphki.y, 

P'c:-idc}it  oj  the  Senate., 

Wusliir.fiion.  DC. 

Df:.\R  Mr  President:  Even  before  there  was 
o  Unifed  States,  people  of  this  land  were  us- 
ing and  developing  its  water  resources.  Over 
tiie  ye.as  the  nature  of  the  problems  has 
ciianged  and  the  size  and  scope  of  tlie  solu- 
tijns  h.is  increased  but  our  technology  has 
Icppt  abreast  of  the  needs. 

Today  far  greater  demands  are  pressing 
roon  both  our  water  resources  and  the  tech- 
nology required  to  meet  our  varied  water 
needs"  Our  streams  and  groundwater  re- 
sources must  meet  the  needs  of  nearly  200 
mijlion  people  for  food,  fiber,  and  industrial 
processing.  At  the  s.iine  time  we  have  e.x- 
pccted  our  streams  to  carry  off  the  waste 
products  of  our  homes,  industries,  and  farms. 
We  must  also  protect  our  people  from  damag- 
ing floods  such  as  tho.se  which  have  recently 
occurred  along  the  upper  Mississippi  River. 

A  projection  of  our  population  growth  over 
tne  next  few  decades  could  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  very  serious  water  shortages 
might  be  expected  over  much  of  the  Nation 
in  the  not  far  distant  future.  Pollution  has 
already  caused  serious  problems  in  many  of 
our  streams  and  lakes,  and,  with  a  growing 
population,  pollution  problems  could  extend 
to  almost  all  of  our  water  sources. 

Such  predictions  mvist  not  come  trup.  Our 
scientists  and  engineers  will  find  solutions 
to  meet  these  problems  as  they  develop,  if 
•A-a  maintain  a  continuing  and  e.Tective  re- 
.narch  program.  Earlier  this  year,  I  trans- 
nuited  to  you  legislation  expanding  and  ex- 
tending one  aspect  of  the  water  research 
program — desalting.  Today  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  a  report  summarizing  the  Federal 
water  resources  rc-earch  program  for  fiscal 
year  1966  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Water  Rcjources  Research  of  the  Federal 
Crancil  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  ]3rogram  is  not  large  but  it  is  vital. 
The  total  proposed  expenditure  for  the  1966 
fiscal  year  is  only  ?101  million,  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  national  expenditure 
on  water  supply,  water  control  and  wast« 
treatment.  But  the  Committee  is  at  work 
on  the  preparation  of  a  long  range  research 
progra!n  of  incalculable  importance  to  our 
luture.  I  am  asking  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  to  press  forward  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  plan. 

We  must  be  sure  that  our  research  effort 
is  adctjtiate  Ui  guarantee  sufficient  water  for 
ail  our  future  needs.  On  this  there  can  be 
no  compromise.  We  must,  also,  strive 
through  research  to  find. a  better  basis  for 
minimii-ing  the  damaging  effects  of  water 
.'aid  to  preserve  and  protect  the  natural 
beatify  of  our  streams  and  lakes  for  the 
health  and  enjoyment  of  all  our  pco]5le. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johxson. 


BETWEEN 
AND  SAN 


HELICOPTER   SERVICE 
SAN  JOSE.  PALO  ALTO 
FRANCISCO 

:\ir.  MONRONEV.  Mr.  Pre.'.ident.  on 
May  24.  Trans  World  Airlines  filed  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  agrromrnt  v.-ith  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  Helicopter  Air- 
lines to  enlarge  sci'vices  between  the  San 


Francisco  Airport  and  Palo  Alto  and  San 
Jose. 

This  marks  a  big  step  forward  on  the 
part  of  our  large  trunk  carriers  to  be- 
come actively  interested  in  partnership 
arrangements  for  the  bettering  of  service 
between  outlying  communities  of  metro- 
politan areas  and  our  terminal  airports. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward-looking actions  taken  by  a  trunk 
line  in  helping  to  develop  VSTOL  air 
services  where  badly  needed  to  improve 
general  airline  service.  By  his  action  in 
joining  with  the  helicopter  company. 
President  C.  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  will  not 
only  aid  and  expedite  transportation  to 
and  from  the  major  airport.,  he  will  also 
as.siKt  in  developing  an  entire  new  con- 
cept in  short-haul  transportation  by  air. 

Thus,  instead  of  letting  the  helicopter 
service  go  down  the  drain,  and  thereby 
fail  to  make  u.se  of  the  experience  al- 
ready gained,  TWA  is  moving  to  be  a 
helpful  partner  to  this  presently  strug- 
gling means  of  transport.  I  congratu- 
late President  Tillinghast  and  TWA  on 
their  forward-looking  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  complete  announce- 
ment of  this  new  aviation  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S'\^<  Pr.^ncisco  Helicopttr  Line  To  Link 
TWA  Flights  With  Bay  Are.*  Commu- 
nities 

Scheduled  helicopter  service  between  San 
Jose  and  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  and  the  Trans 
World  Airlines  passenger  terminal  at  San 
Francisco  International  Airport  will  be  in- 
augurated early  this  summer  by  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  Helicopter  Airlines.  Inc. 
(SFO). 

Announcement  of  the  proposed  service, 
filed  May  24  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  was  made  by  TWA  President  Charles 
C.  Tillingh.ast,  Jr.,  "and  M.  F.  Bagan,  presi- 
dent of  SFO. 

The  new  service,  upon  CAB  approval  of  the 
agreement  and  of  SFO's  application  to  serve 
the  San  Jose  airport,  will  provide  convenient 
direct  connections  to  and  from  TWA  domes- 
tic  and    international   flights. 

SFO  will  schedule  a  minimum  of  10  round 
trips  each  weekday  over  the  new  route  and 
10  on  weekends  with  twin-turbine  26-pas- 
senger  Sikorsky  S-61  equipment.  The  one- 
way fare  to  Palo  Alto  will  be  $7.50;  to  San 
Jose,  $9.50. 

Flight  time  to  Palo  Alto,  about  20  miles 
by  freeway  from  San  Francisco  International 
Airport,  will  be  8  minutes.  Tlie  35-mile  trip 
to  San  Jose  will  be  flown  in  15  minutes. 

Palo  Alto  and  San  Jose  are  southeast  of 
the  San  Francisco  Airport,  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  the  fastest-growing  region  in  the  bay 
area,  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  elec- 
tronics and  defense  Industry  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  Santa  Clam  County  op- 
erations. SFO  will  reschedule  some  of  its  ex- 
isting East  Bay  scheduled  helicopter  and 
hovercraft  services  to  TWA's  terminal  area 
to  complement  its  service  pattern.  This  new 
distribution  of  helicopter  services  within  the 
San  Francisco  terminal  complex  will  benefit 
travelers  from  O.ikland.  Berkeley,  and  points 
in  Contra  Costa  and  Marin  Ccinuics  with  a 
broader  choice  of  Ci;r.venient  connecting 
services. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  said  that  "In  the  interests 
of  fostering  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved services  for  the  traveling  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  contributing  direct  support 
to  the  helicopter  industry  where  expansion 
into  new  markets  is  lusufied.  TWA  has  agreed 
to  guarantee  SFO's  break-even  costs  for  the 


new  Peninsula  operations  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  covered  by  operating  revenues. 

"This  partnership  marks  another  forward 
step  In  the  Implementation  of  TWA's  policy 
of  assistance  to  helicopter  operators  during 
this  crucial  stage  of  their  development,"  he 
said. 

TWA  flies  about  900.000  passengers  a  year 
In  and  out  of  San  Francisco  International 
Airport  on  flights  serving  69  other  U.S.  cities 
and  direct  polar  route  flights  to  and  from 
Europe.  Currently,  TWA  schedules  an  all-jet 
pattern  of  25  daily  arrivals  and  departures 
at  San  Francisco. 


CBS  REPORT  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
STRENGTHENED  TRAFFIC-SAFE- 
TY EFFORT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
night  before  last  30  million  Americans 
took  a  drivers  test.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  did  better 
than  the  2.000  drivers  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
geles whose  test  scores  are  known.  Only 
4  percent  of  the  tested  drivers  in  these 
four  cities  received  scores  in  the  "excel- 
lent" category.  Forty-two  percent 
failed. 

We  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for 
bringing  the  traffic-safety  problem  into 
our  homes.  Monday  night's  "CBS  News 
Report"  will  stand  as  a  landmark  in  tele- 
vision news  reporting  and  public  ser\'- 
ice.  I  hope  the  CBS  "National  Driv- 
ers Test"  will  be  repeated,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  because  it  serves  as  a  dead- 
ly reminder  to  all  of  us  that  there  is 
room  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  im- 
provement in  the  driving  skills  of  the 
American  people.  The  Shell  Oil  Co..  in 
sponsoring  this  program,  showed  mana- 
gerial courage  and  enlightenment  that 
are  too  rare  in  our  country  today,  for 
the  show  emphasized,  not  the  zip  and 
power  and  getaway  of  today's  automo- 
bile and  the  amount  of  fuel  it  uses,  but 
the  awful  consequences  of  the  misuse  of 
automobiles  by  individuals.  And,  of 
course,  the  work  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  which  long  has  advocated  im- 
proved driver-training  programs,  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

As  we  approach  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend  and  the  coming  July  4  week- 
end, we  should  stop  t.o  consider  a  num- 
ber of  the  aspects  of  the  trafSc-safety 
problems  that  were  brought  out  by  the 
CBS  show. 

The  high  failure  rate  should  stimulate 
us  to  do  something  about  better  driver- 
education  and  training  programs:  but 
it  should  not  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  in  the  belief  that  the  problem 
is  really  the  "nut  beliind  the  wheel," 
and  that  if  we  can  solve  that  aspect  of 
it,  we  shall  have  dealt  adequately  with 
the  traffic-safety  situation.  That  sim- 
ply is  not  the  case. 

Last  April  5.  the  very  able  Federal 
Highway  Administrator.  Rex  Whitton, 
told  the  Greater  New  York  Safety 
Council : 

We  recognize  that  no  single  attack — to  the 
exclusion  'o:  all  others — can  possibly  soive 
the  problem.  We  need  a  balanced  program, 
giving  attention  to  the  driver,  the  vehicle, 
and  the  roadway,  and  to  the  interaction  of 
the?e  three  elements. 

But  I  think  that  the  majority  of  drivers. 
most  of  the  time,  are  performing  as  well  as 
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we  can  reasonably  expect.  The  real  diffi- 
culty for  drivers  is  that,  all  too  often,  the 
road  and  traffic  situation  facing  them  is  just 
more  than  they  cr.n  handle.  In  fact,  an 
analysis  we  recently  made  of  accident  data 
showed  that  traffic  accidents  are  a  general 
problem  occurring  throughout  the  driving 
p<jnuIation.  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
that  most  highway  accidents  can  be  blamed 
(.<-.\  a,  small  group  of  careless  or  dangerous 
drivers. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  our  be.st  efforts  should 
be  directed  tC'Ward  making  the  highway  sys- 
tem safer  for  all  drivers — to  help  every  per- 
son behind  the  •,^heel  avoid  accidents.  The 
danger  of  pursuing  the  phantom  of  the  bad 
driver  problem  is  that  undue  concentration 
on  the  supposed  bad  drivers  too  often  takes 
our  attention  and  energy  away  from  what  we 
can  and  should  be  doing  to  make  our  roads 
and  streets  safe  for  all  drivers. 

Let  U3  face  up  to  this  fact,  once  and 
for  all.  There  is  no  question  that  driver 
perforaiance  can  be  improved.  But  the 
oft-repeated  claim  that  "driver  error" 
or  "driver  failtire"  is  responsible  for  80, 
85,  90,  or  even  98  percent  of  all  accidents, 
simply  docs  not  give  us  an  answer  to 
the  problem. 

And  there  are  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents,  we  need  but  im- 
prove driver  performance. 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  this  is  not 
the  case.  Studies,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  of  actual  operations  on 
completed  sections  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  show  that  they  have 
a  fatality  rate  of  2.8  deaths  per  100  mil- 
lion vehicle-miles  of  ti"avel,  compared 
with  a  rate  of  9.7  on  the  older  hic^hways 
in  the  same  traffic  corridors.  If  driver 
failure  accounts  for  most  traffic  acci- 
dents, how  is  it,  then,  that  essentially 
the  same  drivers  have  less  than  one- 
third  as  many  fatal  accidents  on  one 
highway  as  they  do  on  another?  Ob- 
viously, there  is  more  to  solving  the  traf- 
fic-safety problem  than  improving  driver 
performance,  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  improved  dxiver 
performance  is  a  good  and  logical  place 
to  start.  As  the  results  of  the  CBS  test 
indicate,  there  is  a  definite  need  in  this 
area.  I  intend  to  introduce,  soon,  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  establishment  and  better- 
ment of  driver-education  and  driver- 
training  programs.  The  assistance 
would  be  directed  toward  the  acquisition 
of  vehicles,  training  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  physical  items  needed, 
as  well  as  the  strengthening,  through 
e.xperience  and  scientific  research,  of  the 
effectivenesss  of  training  techniques. 

In  the  many  areas,  driver-education 
programs  have  been  limited  or  nonex- 
istent, due  to  the  lack  of  needed  facili- 
ties, including  qualified  instruction,  vehi- 
cles, and  associated  training  aids.  The 
lec;islation  I  shall  propose  will  help  the 
States  meet  this  need. 

There  is  also  need  for  an  incentive  plan 
for  State  motor-vehicle  inspection.  Ve- 
hicle- inspection  is  important,  in  order  to 
have  improved  highway  safety.  Annual 
or  semiannual  examination  of  vehicle 
features  closely  related  to  safe  operation 
Ls  justified,  in  order  to  offset  the  tendency 
of  many  carowners  to  neglect  vehicle- 
maintenance    responsibilities.     Periodic 


inspection  of  motor  vehicles  assures  the 
average  highway  user  of  having  a  rca.son- 
ably  sound  vehicle,  properly  equipped, 
for  the  major  portion  of  his  driving.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  inspection  authorities 
to  find  one-third  or  more  of  the  vehicles 
with  one  more  reasons  for  rejection, 
most  of  which  have  potential  for  coir- 
tributing  to  an  accident.  Aside  from 
its  value  mechanically,  motor-vehicle  in- 
spection is  a  far  more  efficient  means  of 
checking  certain  legal  safety  require- 
ments than  could  possibly  be  acliievcd 
through  trafiic-law  cnforcemont.  Per- 
haps among  all  its  values,  the  psychologi- 
cal value  of  making  drivers  more  mind- 
ful of  the  importance  of  maintaiiiing 
their  vehicles  and  their  equipment  in 
safe  operating  condition  is  not  t»  be  over- 
looked. I  shall  propose  legislation  to  help 
States  initiate  and  support  motor-vehi- 
cle-inspection programs.  The  inspection 
would  be  performed  at  statiofis  or  ga- 
rages ofncially  operated  or  .specificaliy 
designated  ai\d  certified  for  that  purpose 
by  the  State.  By  advance  agreement 
with  the  States,  Federal  participation  in 
the  cost  of  the  motor-vchicic-inspection 
incentive  plan  would  bo  established  as 
a  share  of  the  initial  cost,  acid  would 
terminate  after  an  agreed  period  of  time, 
follov,-ing  which  the  program  v.xuld  oper- 
ate on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  accelerate 
highv/ay-safety  research  and  adminis- 
tration. Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  agencies,  universitirs,  national  as- 
sociations of  State  officials,  private  re- 
search organizations,  and  others,  will 
help  attract  to  the  study  of  hiahv.-ay- 
safety  matters  research  talent  that  is 
desperat-ely  needed.  Federal  aid  of  tliis 
type  is  proper,  in  view  of  the  interstate 
character  and  serious  national  implica- 
tions of  the  traffic-safety  prcblem.  I 
shall  introduce  proposed  legiflation  to 
provide  such  aid. 

We  also  need  to  develop  needed  ."Stand- 
ards in  such  areas  as  traffic  law,  driver 
licensing,  motor-vehicle  inspection,  traf- 
fic-control devices,  accident)  reporting, 
driver  training,  and  the  lii^e.  There 
should  be  review  and  evaluation,  con- 
ducted at  the  Federal  level,  of  all  exist- 
ing standards  affecting  highwpy  safety. 
Following  this  review.  Federal  aid  should 
be  made  available  in  order  to  organize 
and  support  the  necessary  cooperative 
work  required  to  accomplish  needed  im- 
provements in  existing  standards.  This 
would  also  encourage  the  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  improved 
guides,  and  to  apply  them,  as  well. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  areas.  Mr. 
President,  in  addition  to  driver  improve- 
ment, which  require  our  attention  and 
Federal  assistance.  The  traffic-safety 
problem  is  a  national  problem,  requiring 
national  attention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Turning  now  from  the  driver,  the  road, 
and  the  guides  and  standards  T.hich  ap- 
ply to  him,  let  us  look  at  the  vehicles 
themselves.  We  cannot  safely  ignore  the 
cars  that  carried  48,000  people  to  their 
deaths  last  year. 

In  his  New  York  address.  Highway 
Administrator  Whitton  pointed  out: 

The  vehicle  needs  continuing  eafety  im- 
provement, too — safer  occupant  "packaging"; 


safer   function  de,^,ign;    better  maintenance 
for  safer  operating. 

A  start  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
under  Public  Law  8&-515,  which  requires 
passenger-carrying  motor  vehicles  pur- 
chased for  use  by  the  Federal  Gcvern- 
ment  to  meet  such  reasonable  passenger- 
safety  standards  as  the  Admim.^trator 
of  General  Services  sliall  pre.scribe.  In 
a  statement  to  my  Subcommittee  en  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization,  v.-hich  is  study- 
ing the  Federal  role  m  traffic  safety,  act- 
ing GSA  Administrator  Knott  listed  the 
following  safety  devices  which  will  be  re- 
quired on  all  Federal  passenger  vehicles, 
except,  of  course,  military  vehicles: 

1.  Anchorage  for  seat-belt  assemblies. 

2.  Padded  dr-sh  and  visors. 

3.  Recessed  dash  Instruments  and  control 
devices. 

4.  Impact  absorbing  steering  wheel  and 
column  diFpl.icement. 

5.  Safety  door  latches  and  hinges. 

6.  Anchorage  of  seats. 

7.  Fjur-wav  flasher. 

8.  Safety  glass. 

C».  Dual  oper.'tion  of  braking  system. 

10.  Standard  bumber  heights. 

11.  Standard  gear  qu.tdrant  P-R-N-D-L 
automatic  transmission. 

12.  .Sweep  design  of  windshield  wipers — 
wa.sher. 

13.  Glare-reduction  surfaces. 

14.  Exhaust  emission  control  system. 

15.  Tire  and  safety  rim. 

16.  Backup  lights" 

17.  Outtide  rearvievv  mirror. 

According  to  Mr.  Knott : 

This  initial  standard  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  work  required  to  improve  the  safety 
of  automotive  veliicle  p.assengers.  It  will  be 
kept  under  continuotis  review  and  revised 
to  provide  for  greater  passenger  protection 
as  further  developments  are  proven  to  be 
fea.uble.  Additional  meistires  arc  under 
consid7raiion.  Tliey  include  the  design  of 
seats  to  prevent  neck  injuries  from  whip- 
lash, antiskid  devices,  improved  means  of 
driver  visual  communications,  and  the  re- 
location or  change  in  gas  tanks  to  prevent 
fire  after  collision. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  whether 
there  is  a  way  by  which  we  can  assure 
the  installation  of  these  devices  in 
all  cpr.s — not  just  tho.^e  purcha.sed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Propo.sed  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Nelso:;!. 
who — both  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin  and 
now  here  in  the  Senate — has  led  a 
courageous  fi'~rht  for  traffic  safety.  His 
b'll  would  require  that  all  automobiles 
include  as  s*^andard  equipment  the  GSA- 
approved  safety  devices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lc::-::s- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  3  week.-,  a-^o 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  regulate  automobile 
design,  in  the  interest  of  traffic  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  tlie 
REcor.o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOfSE     CONCURRE.VT     RFSOLUTION     8 

CouciUTent  resolution  relating  to  the  safety 
of  motor  vehicles 
Whereas,  the  tragic  toll  of  death  and  crip- 
pling injury  which  accompanies  today's  use 
of  the  automobile  is  appalling  to  heart  and 
mind;  and 
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Whereas,  the  continual  rise  in  number  of 
iniurie.^  and  now  the  increasing  ri.'^e  in  num- 
ber of  dc:iths  due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents 
constitutes  a  disheartening  testimony  to  the 
limited  success  of  past  traffic  safety  efforts 
and  an  ill  harbinger  of  tragedies  yet  to  come; 

and  ; 

Whereas,  of  the  three  major  elements  in 
a  trafiic  accident — the  driver,  the  road,  and 
the  vehicle — the  most  diftictUt  of  these  to 
control  and  improve  are  the  driver  and  the 
road,  yet  these  have  been  the  subject  of  our 
tr.nnc  safety  elTorts  while  little  effective  at- 
tention has  bwn  paid  to  either  the  accident- 
producing  or  injury-prodticing  characteris- 
tics Of  the  automobile;   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  pioneer  effort  to  secure  safer  automo- 
biles, has  directed  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  and  promulgate 
commercial  safety  standards  applicable  to 
p.is£engcr-carrying  motor  vehicles  purchased 
by  the  U.S.  Government;  and 

Whereas,  the  design  and  production  of 
fafer  automobiles  is  a  nation-wide  problem 
requiring  the  participation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which.  It  chotild  be  noted,  has 
tjeen  and  is  now  participating  in  tlie  regula- 
tion of  the  design  of  other  transportation 
vehicles;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re<:olicd  b:i  the  House  of  Rcpnscntaiiics 
of  the  riiird  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  regular  scssioii  of  1965  (the  Senate 
COncurTing\ ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  .md  it  hereby  is.  reqiie.-^tetl  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  regtUation  of  automobile 
design  and  to  support  the  rcsc.ux'h  necessary 
to  establish  eUcctive  dc^ign  sU\ndard:.;  and 
belt  further 

Resolved.  That  certifica  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  HtrBERT  H.  Himphkey.  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  ^IcCoRM.^cK.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  members  of  Hawaii's  dele- 
gation to  Congress. 

Adopted.  May  4.  19G5. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Nelson  and  his  bill.  I  com- 
mend the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  being  the  first  to  recognize 
the  need  for  Federal  standards  in  this 
w^a. 

To  speed  tlie  process,  however,  and 
encourage  the  automakers  to  t.ake  vol- 
untary action.  I  shall  propose  to  tlie 
excise-tax-repeal  bill  an  amendment 
which  would  condition  the  auto-excise- 
tax  repeal,  after  the  initial  3-year  reduc- 
tion to  the  4-percent  level,  on  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  obtained  from  the 
automotive  industry  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  GSA-approved  safety-standard 
equipment  will  be  made  standard  equip- 
ment on  all  new  cars  manufactured  in 
this  country.  I  am  also  asking  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  for  a  complete 
report  on  the  applicability  of  these 
standards  to  imported  automobiles,  with 
a  view  to  introducing  appropriate  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  them,  also. 

I  have  estimated  that  the  auto-excise- 
tax-cut  schedule  in  the  House  bill  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  automobiles  in  the 
nnraint  of  S68  the  first  year.  $67  in  the 
following  2  years,  and  $90  in  the  last  2 
years.  Can  Detroit  meet  the  GSA 
standards  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $100? 
I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  tliat 
c^uld  be  done  and  I  am  certain  that  the, 
American  people  would  be  willing  to 
forgo  saving  that  amount,  in  order  to 
help  save  their  lives. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  CBS  show  of  Monday  night 
proved  that  the  American  people  are 
vitally  interested  in  traffic  safety.  The 
old  adage  that  "safety  does  not  sell"  no 
longer  prevails.  I  hope  that  is  the  les- 
son Detroit  learned  on  Monday  night. 
The  automakers,  too.  are  being  tested. 
Let  us  hope  they  pass. 


A  DECADE  OF  SERVICE  AND 
GROWTH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
readers  and  advertisers  recently  helped 
the  management  and  staff  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Herald,  of  Moses  Lake,  Wash., 
blow  out  the  candles  on  that  newspaper's 
10th  birthday  cake. 

Publislier  Ned  Thomas,  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  invited  the  readers  and  adver- 
tisers to  visit  the  plant  on  the  news- 
paper's anniversary.  He  thought  they 
should  see  the  growth  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  day,  10  years  before. 
when  the  newspaper  jumped  from  the 
weekly  field  into  the  daily  classification. 

The  growth  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
reclamation  project  and  the  growth  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  Herald  have  been 
great  during  this  10-year  period.  Each 
has  contributed  to  the  other. 

Those  who  visited  the  plant  liked  what 
they  saw. 

But.  they  also  treasure  the  10th  anni- 
versary edition  of  the  Coltmibia  Basin 
Herald  for  what  Ned  and  others  wrote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  this  body 
that  an  editorial  and  one  of  the  articles 
published  in  the  special  edition  be  printed 
at    this    point    iii    the    Congressional 

RZCOED. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Our  First  Decade  Is  Behind  Us  :  Now  for 
Another 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Herald  in  its 
second  10  years  of  daily  publication.  Yes- 
terday was  "the  anniversary  of  that  great  day, 
March  28,  1955,  when  the  conversion  was 
made  from  twice  a  week  to  daily. 

Its  perhaps  a  time  to  reminisce.  Else- 
where on  this  page  are  excerpts  from  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
Herald  on  its  last  day  as  a  semiweekly  and 
on  its  first  day  as  a  daily.  The  nine  members 
of  the  •taif  who  lived  through  that  experi- 
ence and  are  still  with  us  have  their  personal 
recollections.  Being  in  on  the  birth  of  a 
new  daily  is  an  opportunity  which  comes  to 
few  people,  and  they  cherish  the  thrill. 

The  last  10  years  will  go  down  In  history 
as  those  when  Larson  Air  Force  Base  flour- 
ished and  died.  The  Boeing  Flight  Center 
was  built,  operated  full  tilt  for  7  years,  and 
abandoned.  A  concrete  blockhouse  was  built 
for  Spokane  Air  Defense  Sector,  and  then  it 
too  was  abandoned.  Three  Titan  I  missile 
complexes  were  built,  put  in  operation  and 
then  deactivated.  Strategic  Air  Command 
took  over  the  base  from  Military  Air  Trans- 
port ScEij;ice.  and  now  SAC  has  been  ordered 
to  leave  and  close  Larson  next  year. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project,  meanwhile, 
has  been  growing  steadily.  In  1955  there 
was  water  available  to  251,282  acres.  This 
year  there  are  482.391  acres  eligible  for  water, 
nearly  doubling  the  acreage  In  the  10  years. 
The  rate  of  farm  development  has  been  even 
swifter.  Where  many  farm  units  were  not 
broken  out  in  the  earlier  years,  today  90  per- 
cent of  the  farms  eligible  for  water  are  actu- 
ally being  farmed. 


Cities  and  towns  in  the  upper  Columbia 
Basin  have  shot  up  in  the  decade.  Moses 
Lake.  Ephrata,  Soap  Lake.  Qulncy.  Warden. 
and  Othello  in  particular  have  grown  apace. 
Tlie  towns  of  George  and  Royal  City  have 
been  born.  Schools  and  other  public  build- 
ings have  multiplied.  And  Bid  Bend  Com- 
munity College  at  Moses  Lake  has  come  into 
being. 

V^'hat   do  the  next  10  years  hold  in  store? 

Development  of  the  project  must  be 
stepped  up.  Federal  appropriations  have 
slowed  it  to  a  snail's  pace.  But  there  are 
powerful  forces  at  work  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  stalling,  to  pick  up  the  tempo  and  bring 
water  to  the  more  than  500,000  acres  still 
to  be  brought  under  ditch.  Ten  more  years 
could  see, the  project  well  on  its  way  to 
completion. 

Our  economy  will  be  tied  even  more  closely 
in  the  next  10  years  to  agriculture.  The  era 
of  large  military  payrolls  and  construction 
work  is  just  about  over.  The  basin  will  have 
to  adjust  to  this.  It  also  can  capitalize  on  it 
by  using  the  fine  facilities  at  Larson  to  lure 
new  industries  and  to  expand  its  educational 

plant. 

As  the  basin  project  continues  to  grow  it 
will  spawn  more  and  more  industries.  The 
era  of  agricultural  processing  already  is  here. 
Two  new  potato  processing  factories  are  be- 
ing built  in  the  Moses  Lake  area  this  year, 
supplementing  similar  plants  already  in  op- 
eration at  Warden,  Othello,  and  Quincy.  A 
second  sugarbeet  refinery,  complementing 
the  Utah-Idaho  plant  near  Wheeler,  can  be 
expected  to  be  established  within  the  next 
10  years.  Plans  for  processing  other  crops 
also  must  come,  as  the  production  is  here. 

These  plants  breed  other  industries — car- 
ton plants,  shops  for  ser\-icing  motors  and 
air  conditioning,  pelleting  operations,  and 
manv  others. 

They  will  be  different,  these  next  10  years, 
but  they  will  be  interesting  and  challenging. 
And  by  "reliance  solely  on  the  land  and  what 
it  produces,  they  should  be  solid  ones. 

When  the  Columbia  Basin  Herald  Became 
A  Daily  10  Years  Ago 
When  the  Columbia  Basin  Herald  became 
the  Columbia  Basin  Daily  Herald  on  March 
28,  1955,  it  ended  19  months  of  twice-a-week 
publication. 

In  the  last  semiweekly  issue,  put  out  on 
Friday,  March  25.  the  Ctolumbia  Basin  Herald 
editorialized  thusly; 

"Frankly,  it  will  be  a  relief.  Our  volume  of 
business  has  increased  so  with  the  semi- 
weekly,  especially  in  the  last  5  months,  that 
it  was  too  much  for  the  staff  to  handle  ade- 
o.uately.  We've  been  working  overtime,  night 
and  day,  and  under  pressure  for  so  long  that 
it  had  begun  to  tell.  Thafs  the  main  reason. 
for  example,  that  the  Herald  has  been  com- 
ing out  late  for  the  last  several  issues. 

'The  last  2  weeks,  of  course,  have  been 
sheer  pandemonium.  New  members  of  the 
staflf,  total  strangers  to  us  and  to  Moses  Lake, 
have  been  piling  in  to  build  up  our  staff  for 
the  daily.  All  have  had  housing  problems, 
have  had  to  get  acquainted  with  us  and  their 
new  jobs. 

"New  machinery  has  been  arriving  rapidly 
and  installation  often  has  interrupted  our 
already  overloaded  production  schedules.  On 
top  of"  that,  last  weekend  we  moved  practi- 
cally every  piece  of  machinery  in  the  place, 
except  the  press,  to  make  for  a  more  stream- 
lined operation.  This  has  caused  temporary 
confusion,  but  In  the  long  run  it  will  make 
for  a  smoother  flow  of  work. 

"To  accommodate  all  the  new  editorial, 
advertising  and  circulation  hands,  we've 
doubled  our  front-office  space.  Last  week  the 
carpenters  knocked  out  a  wall  separating  the 
old  space  and  the  new,  and  remodeling  went 
right  ahead  while  we  worked.  Desks  arrived 
In  tlmf  for  the  new  people,  but  chairs  didn't 
and  it's  still  a  case  of  getting  down  to  the 
office  early  enough  to  get  something  to  sit 
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on.  Remodeling  continued  this  week,  but 
we're  in  the  new  space  and  arc  able  to  spread 
GUI  enough  so  we  aren't  tripping  over  one 
nntithcr.  The  painters  gave  us  a  brandnew 
interior  finish  Monday  night. 

•"A  lot  of  new  gadgets  have  arrived  and  are 
taking  some  getting  used  to.  Tliere's  the 
Asrociatod  Press  teletype  machine,  on  which 
we'll  receive  our  wire  news.  There's  another 
kind  of  teletype  machine,  with  a  keyboard 
built  for  newspaper  use.  for  jecciving  news 
from  oi:r  new  Ephrata  news  bureau.  There's 
the  A.-soci.ited  Press  machine  on  which  we'll 
receive  perforated  tape  to  be  fed  through 
the  typesetting  machines.  And  there's  the 
attachment  on  one  of  the  Intertype  machines 
w-hich  sends  the  tape  through  and  sets  type 
^r.uLom.iticaUy. 

"There  a!;o  has  been  the  cutover  to  dial 
telephones,  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
we're  going  from  three  phone  lines  to  four, 
and  from  five  instruments  to  nine. 

■But  to  get  b.ick  to  the  semiweeklv.  which 
dies  with  this  issue.  It's  been  an  interesting 
experience,  but  we're  not  scrry  at  its  passing. 
When  we  went  from  once  to  twice  a  week 
(and  that  was  only  19  months  ago)  we 
knew  it  was  an  interim  step,  that  it  wotild 
last  only  until  business  btiilt  up  to  the 
point  where  dally  ptiblication  would  become 
possible.  We  wouldn't  recommend  it  as  a 
permanent  thing. 

"A  semiweckly  is  neitlicr  fish  nor  fowl, 
neither  weekly  nor  daily.  There  aren't  any 
comic  strips,  for  example,  made  for  twice- 
a-week  publication.  Newswise.  you  act  some- 
thing like  a  daily,  but  not  quite.  You  carry 
no  wire  news.  All  the  news  is  local — it  has 
to  be  gotten  and  written  by  your  own  staff. 
with  no  Associated  Press  iiews  to  help  fill 
up  the  holes.  It  all  comes  right  out  of  your 
hide,  like  ycti  v.-ere  putting  out  two  weekly 
papers  instead  of  one. 

"With  the  daily,  we'll  be  beefed  up  for  the 
faster  operation.  Everyone  will  have  a  par- 
ticul.ir  job  to  do.  and  he'll  concentrate  on  it. 
The  editor  won't  also  be  'vxTiting  sports  and 
the  women's  editor  won't  also  be  covering  the 
weather  and  the  hospital,  as  in  the  past. 
We've  set  up  rigid  deadlines  and  we  intend 
to  stick  to  them,  so  the  paper  will  get  out 
on  time  every  day. 

"It's  not  without  a  bit  of  nostalgia,  cf 
course,  that  we  approach  this  big  step  in  ctir 
pro-iress.  We're  going  to  try  our  best  to  re- 
tain the  personal  touch  that  goes  v,-ith  weekly 
and  semiweckly  journalism.  Btit  we're  look- 
ing forward  eagerly  to  next  Monday  when 
we'll  become  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the 
heart  of  the  Columbia  Basin. 

"Off  with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new." 

And  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Dally  *er.";ld.  these  editorial  comments  ap- 
peared: 

"We're  going  to  do  otir  level  best  to  give 
the  basin  the  kind  of  daily  it  deserves  and 
needs.  As  the  first  daily  to  be  spawned  in 
the  northern  and  central  areas  of  the  basin, 
we  at  last  are  able  to  become  an  adequate 
medium  of  news  reporting,  analysis,  and 
editorial  influence  which  only  the  written 
word  can  provide. 

"Up  to  now  the  herald  has  been,  at  times, 
rather  provincial  in  its  outlook,  inasmuch  as 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  its  sub- 
Ecri'oers  have  been  residents  of  the  Moses 
Lake  area.  Now  we  are  reaching  out,  seeking 
to  serve  the  residents  of  Ephrata,  Soap  Lake, 
Quincy,  Warden,  and  Othello  as  well.  So 
Gtir  outlook  now  will  be  broader  and  wider 
in  scope. 

"We  only  hope  to  play  a  part,  for  example, 
in  bringing  about  a  closer  and  warmer  feel- 
ing between  Ephrata  and  Moses  Lake. 
Friendly  rivalry  has  existed  for  years  between 
these  two  con-miunities.  and  that's  healthy. 
By  riinnini;  full  news  reports  daily  from  both 
cuies,  we  hope  to  foster  a  better  understand- 
ing, which  should  put  an  end  to  some  of  the 
bitterness  which  still  persists. 


"It  isn't  often  that  a  daily  newspaper  is 
born.  To  those  of  us  on  tlie  staff  cf  this  lusty 
infant  it's  a  historic  event,  an  experience 
which  comes  to  a  precious  few  persons  in 
their  lifetimes.  We  sincerely  hojje  the  prod- 
uct of  our  work,  o\ir  talents,  and  our  souls 
will  prove  to  be  the  meditun  of  expression 
the  Columbia  Basin  needs  and  dftfcrves." 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVOCATION  ON 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOIi  PEACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago,  a  mo.^t  significant  and  im- 
portant 4-day  international  convocation 
to  examine  the  rcqtiifcmonts  foi'  peace 
was  held  in  New  York  City.  Ti:ic  con- 
vocation took  as  its  gimde  the  encychcal 
letter  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  "Pacem  in 
Terris" — "Peace  on  Earth."  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  convocation 
dtuing  its  planning  stage,  and  v.as  a  par- 
ticipant in  its  fruition. 

Among  the  principal  spon.sor.s  of  the 
convocation  were  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institution.'^,  and 
the  Johnson  Foundation.  Diuinij;  the 
planning  stage,  the  John.son  Foundation 
provided  invaluable  assistance.  I  was 
privileged  to  work,  in  association  with 
Dr,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of 
the  center,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Paflfi-nth,  prcsi- 
dent'of  the  Johnson  Foundation,  on  the 
development  of  this  meeting.  The  very 
careful  preparation  helped,  I  believe,  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  meaningful 
and  valuable  gathering. 

At  the  convocation  were  as-sfmbled  an 
impressive  group  of  outstanding  v.orld 
leaders  from  many  fields:  public  life,  the 
sciences,  the  humanities,  to  mention  but 
a  few.  Among  the  di.¥tinguishcd  partici- 
pants from  our  own  country  Here:  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey:  Chief 
Ju.'stice  Earl  Warren:  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations;  A.ssociate  Juttice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas;  Senators  J.  Willi.am 
FuLBF.iGHT,  EuGEXE  McC^niHY,  and 
George  McGovern;  and  RcpiTsentative 

WiLLI.AM   FiTTS  Ry.an. 

The  convocation  was,  I  believe,  of  value 
in  many  respects.  As  I  noted  at  the 
roundtable  discu.~sion  condudin^^  the 
convocation,  several  points  are  to  be 
made  about  the  encyclical,  as  related  to 
the  world  situation  confronting  us: 

One  is  that  the  validity  of  the  e!icy*ical  of 
Pope  John  has  been  established  lierc.  as  nev- 
er before.  We  ha\e  followed  liis  framework 
of  order,  of  justice,  and  p.trticulatly  of  free- 
dom; it  has  provided  both  our  foundation 
and  otir  roof,  a  shelter  for  mast  of  the  ideas 
that  have  emerged  here. 

Our  problem  is.  what  do  we  dd  about  it? 
One  important  matter  is  the  rcvition  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  There  are 
geographicul-area  problems  too.  'tVc  have  to 
translate  our  thoughts  into  actions  in  Africa, 
the  Congo.  Asia,  Vietnam.  There  is  the 
question  of  China,  with  the  ne*  difficulty 
presented  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  China 
when  he  said  that  peaceful  coexistence  with 
the  United  States  is  out  of  tha  question. 
How  does  one  resolve  that  statement  with 
the  plea  of  the  other  Marxists  for  pencf ful 
coexistence? 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  Germany 
and  of  Berlin.  It  is  only  with  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  that  the  reunificition  of 
Germany  can  be  hoped  for. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  such 
an  easing  of  tensions,  to  help' a  unified 


and  nonmilitarized  German  nation  to 
emerge. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  benefit  of 
the  convocation  was  that  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  could  be  freely  expressed  in 
an  atmo.sphere  of  thoughtful  attention 
Such  free  discussions  are  essential  to 
peace  on  earth,  and  are  in  accord  with 
our  abiding  resolve  to  achieve  that  goal 

One  puriJose  of  the  convocation  was  to 
provide  a  continuing  forum  for  further 
free  interchanrie  of  opinion,  as  a  mean's 
of  increa.sing  understandings  and  devel- 
oping constructive  ideas.  The  sponsor.s 
of  the  convocation  arc  proceeding  with 
this  concept  firmly  in  mind. 

As  indicative  of  the  .scope  and  impact 
of  the  convocation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  list  of 
various  participants  from  oiu-  own  Nation 
and  from  other  countries;  pertinent  edi- 
torials and  articles  from  the  Providence 
Visitor,  the  Catholic  Standard,  and  Sign; 
and  excerpts  from  a  memorandum  on 
woi'ldwide  reaction  to  the  convocation. 
prej)ared  by  the  Santa  Bai-bara,  Calif,. 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list,  edi- 
torials, articles  and  excerpts  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Participants  from  our  own  cotmtry  were: 
Eugene  Burdick.  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. University  of  California:  Abram  J. 
Chaves,  former  legal  adviser  to  the  State  De- 
partment: John  Cogley.  staff  director.  Cen- 
ter's Study  of  the  American  Character: 
Norman  Cotisins.  editor,  Saturday  Review; 
.lames  Farmer,  national  director.  Congress  of 
Racial  Eqt'.ality;  Jerome  Frank,  professor  of 
psychiatry.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Med- 
ical School:  Huct'on  Ho.Tpi.ind,  executive  di- 
rector, Worcester  Foundation  for  Experi- 
mental Biology:  Paul  G.  Hoffmann,  director. 
United  Nations  Special  Fund:  H.  Stuart 
Hughes,  professor  of  history.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president.  Cen- 
ter for  the  Stuiiy  of  Democratic  Institutions; 
Philip  C.  Jcssup,  judge.  International  Court 
of  Justice;  Herman  Kahn,  director.  Hudson 
Institute;  George  F,  Kennan,  permanent  pro- 
fessor. Institute  for  Advanced  Studies:  Ed- 
ward Lamb,   president.  Lamb  Industrie,';; 

Henry  A.  L'.ice.  editorial  chairman.  Time. 
Inc.;  Marya  Mannes.  author  and  critic;  Wal- 
ter Millis,  staff  director.  Center's  Study  of 
War  and  Democratic  Institutions;  Han.-;  J. 
Morgenthau.  director.  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Foreign  and  Military  Policy, 
University  of  Chicago:  A.  J.  Mu.ste.  secretary 
emeritus.  Fellowship  of  Reconcilation;  Fred 
Warner  Neal,  Professor  of  International  Re- 
lations and  Government,  Claremoiit  Gradu- 
ate School:  Leslie  Paffrath,  president,  the 
John.'^on  Foundation:  Jame.s  G.  Patton,  pres- 
ident. National  Farmers  Union;  Lintis  Paul- 
ing, Nobel  Prize  laureate: 

Gerard  Piel.  editor  and  publisher,  Scien- 
tific American;  R.  Paul  Ramsey.  Harriiiiiton 
.Spear  Paine  professor  of  religion,  Princeton 
University:  Elmo  Roper,  public  opinion  ;ina- 
lyst;  Bayard  Rustin.  exectitive  secretary.  War 
Rcsisters  League;  Stanly  K.  Sheinb.Tum. 
economi'=t.  center  staff;  George  N.  Shuster. 
a.ssistant  to  the  president.  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  Carl  J.  Stover,  executive  director. 
National  Institute  of  Public  Alfairs:  P.iul 
Tillich,  John  Ntivcen  Profe.'^sor  of  Theology. 
Uni-.ersity  of  Chicr.go:  and  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wil- 
son, founder.  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Participants  from  other  countries  in- 
cluded: A.  O.  Adebo.  representative  of 
Nigeria  to  the  tJnited  N.itions;  Robert  Albert 
Gaston  Btiron,  chairman,  National  Commit- 
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tpe  on  Productivity,  Republic  of  France; 
Lord  Caradon,  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign 
AT'irs  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Abba  Eban, 
Denutv  Prime  Minister  of  Israel;  N.  N. 
inozemtsev.  deputy  chief  editor  of  Pravda; 
Aiixrto  Lleras  Camargo.  former  President  of 
Colombia;  Mikhail  Dmitrievich  Millionshchl- 
kov  director,  Kouzchstov  Institute  of 
Atonvc  Energv;  Pietro  Nenni,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  I'taly;  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit, 
Governor  of  Maharashtra.  India,  and  former 
President  of  the  United  Nations  General 
As=embly;  Alex  T.  Quaison-Sackey.  repre- 
sentative of  Ghana  to  the  United  Nations 
and  President  of  the  19th  General  Assembly: 

Luis  Quintuuilla,  former  president  of  the 
council.  Organization  of  American  Slates; 
Abdul  Monem  Rifa'i,  representative  of  Jor- 
dan to  the  United  Nations;  Adam  Schaff. 
member  of  the  Central  Committee,  United 
Workers'  (Communist)  Party  of  Poland; 
Carlo  Schmid,  Vice  President  of  the  Bunde- 
stag of  the  Federal  Reptiblic  of  Germany; 
P,iul-Henrl  Spaak,  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  Belgium; 

Kenzo  Takayan.ogi.  cliairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Revision  Commission  of  Japan; 
Vida  Tomsic.  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Federal  Assembly  of  Yugo- 
slavia: Arnold  Toyntaee,  historian;  U  Thant, 
Secretary  Gcnerai  of  the  United  Nations; 
Barbara"  Ward,  economist  and  author;  Sir 
Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  Judge,  Inter- 
nation;il  Court  of  Justice;  Yevgemzi  Zhukov, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  History,  Academy 
of  sciences  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


[From  the  Providence  Vi:ator,  Feb.  26.  19651 
Convocation   in   New   York 

Last  week  in  the  new  Hilton  Hotel  in  Man- 
hattan, some  70  speakers,  all  of  world  re- 
nown, discussed  the  problems  of  world  peace 
for  2^2  d;iys  before  2.000  regi.'.tc.ed  listeners. 
.\mong  the  spe.ikers  were  scientists,  philoso- 
phers, theologians,  educators,  ppliticians,  and 
diplomats;  there  were  Protestants.  Jews,  un- 
believers, and  a  few  Catholics;  there  were 
Democrats.  ReinibliCLni".  Socialists,  Commu- 
nists, and  political  neutralists.  They  came 
from  niitions  all  around  the  world  and  in- 
cluded stich  personages  as  Paul-Henri  Spaak. 
Vice  Premier  of  Belgium  and  former  Secre- 
tarv  General  of  N.'^TO:  U  Thant,  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations;  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Possibly  the! only  common  bond  in  this 
extraordinary  spectrum  of  world  representa- 
tion w.as  its  appreciation  of  Pope  John 
XXIII's  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris." 
Tiiough  all  speakers  would  not  agree  on  all 
points  of  the  encyclical,  all  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "Pacetn  in  Terris"  provides  the  best 
basis  for  reconciliation  of  conflicting  views 
and  for  a  possible  meeting  of  minds  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  at  the  convocation  spoke 
of  Pope  John  and  his  encyclical  in  lavish 
terms.  Hubert  Humphrey  had  this  to  say; 
"We  honor  Pope  John  XXIII  on  this  occa- 
sion not  because  he  demonstrated  tliat  per- 
fect peace  can  be  achieved  in  a  short  time. 
We  honor  him  because  he  raised  our  hopes 
and  exalted  our  vision.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
generation  to  convert  this  vision  of  peace 
mto  reality."  And  RoUtrt  Hutchins  termed 
"Pacem  in  Terris"  "one  of  the  most  profotmd 
and  significant  documents  of  our  age."  This 
high  estimate  of  the  encyclical  is  not  some- 
thing new.  From  its  first  appearance  it  was 
hailed  aroimd  the  world,  even  in  Russia. 
In  the  United  States.  Walter  Lippmann  com- 
mented that  at  last  tlie  Western  World  h;is  a 
charier  and  basis  lor   Its  liberties. 

The  Paradox  of  all  this  Is  that  almost 
all  of  this  opinion  Is  non-Catholic.  The 
reception  of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  in  Catholic 
circles  has  been  moderate  to  cool,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  Its  predecessors.  "Rerum  No- 
varvim"  of  Leo  XIII  and  "Quadragesimo  An- 


no" of  Pius  XI.  Private  comment  at  the 
convocation,  moreover,  noted  in  some  cases 
that  Catholic  participation  In  the  convoca- 
tion  was  disappointing. 

This  Is  a  strange  inversion  of  order.  What 
we,  as  Catholics,  should  be  preaching  to 
others  from  the  housetops  is  being  taught 
to  us  by  non-Catholics.  For  this,  in  a  sense, 
we  should  be  grateful;  but  in  another, 
ashamed.  We  may  take  some  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  at  the  New  York  convoca- 
tion a  goodlv  representation  came  from  o\ir 
own  diocese  "and  included  Bishop  McVinney, 
and  that  our  own  Senator  Pell  was  an  active 
fifiurc  In  its   preparation  and   program. 

'nic  failure  of  Catholics  to  heed  their 
p:;pal  encvclicals  is  cause  for  concern,  since 
it  points  "to  a  defect  of  faith.  Pope  John, 
echoirjg  his  predecessors,  warned  us  in  his 
"Mater  et  Magistra"  that  the  social  teach- 
ing of  the  church  are  an  integral  (neces- 
sary) part  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Those 
whose  faith  lacks  or  denies  it.  obviously, 
camiot  be  considered  fully  Catholic. 

Further  analvses  of  the  failure  of  our 
schools,  press,  and  pulpits  to  teach  Catholic 
social  doctrine  are  necessary,  but  so  are 
positive  programs  of  practical  implementa- 
tion of  the  doctrine.  From  the  convocation 
we  may  take  a  tip.  We  have  thunder  in 
our  ideological  arsenals;  we  should  let  it 
be  heard  before  it  is  stolen  from  us. 

(From  the  Catholic  Standard.  Feb.  26,  1965] 
All  Men  of  Good  Will 
In  April  of  1963  Pope  John  gave  the  world 
an  Easter  present.  It  w.is  his  encyclical 
letter  "Pacem  in  Terris,"  addressed  not  only 
to  Catholics  but  to  all  men  of-  good  will. 
"Pacem  in  Terris"  was  a  statement  of  the 
metming  and  purpose  of  a  free  society.  Pope 
John  oftered  a  magnificent  and  an  updated 
understanding  of  the  Institutions  and  forces 
of  which  make  up  our  modern  world. 

Pope  John's  statement  of  principles  must 
be  put  into  action.  This  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  cooperation.  Tlie  inter- 
national convocation  on  "Pacem  *n  Terris," 
held  in  New  York  and  sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
is  a  step  toward"  this  study  and  cooperation. 
The  convocation  brou:ht  together  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  leaders  from 
Western,  Soviet  bloc  and  uncommitted  na- 
tions. The  talks  at  the  convocation  were 
to  be  based  on  the  principles  suggested  by 
Pope  John's  encyclical. 

We  cannot  expect  a  sudden  turn  of  events 
ill  world  policy  as  a  result  of  the  convoca- 
tion. Tensions  In  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Africa  will  continue  to  exist.  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  suddenly 
cease  to  exist.  Communist  nations  will  con- 
tiitue  in  their  own  ways  even  though  Com- 
munist representatives  came  to  the  convo- 
cation. 

wniat  we  can  hope  and  pray  for  is  that  the 
world  leaders,  as  a  result  of  the  convocation, 
will  realize  in  a  practical  and  urgent  sense 
what  good  Pope  John  saw:  The  world  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  one  community  and 
it  is  looking  to  become  one  ordered  society. 

Pope  John  based  his  vision  not  on  any  neg- 
ative reason  such  as  the  fear  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. His  encyclical  took  a  more  positive  ap- 
proach. Pope  John  s.iw  the  deepening  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sacredness  of  persons,  the 
growing  worldwide  social  and  economic  in- 
terdependence, the  rise  of  the  workingman 
and  of  the  new  nations,  the  new  dignity  of 
women,  the  growth  of  communication,  the 
dissolving  of  barriers,  and  the  reshaping  of 
once  rigid  ideologies.  Pope  John  called  for 
the  society  based  on  truth,  justice,  charity, 
and  freedom. 

Pope  John's  vision  calls  for  strength — not 
merely  strength  in  weapons  but  strength  in 
man  "himself.  As  Senator  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  pointed  out  to  the  convocation. 
"Strength  resides  also  in  the  fiber  of  man- 


kind, in  6he  human  spirit— it  Is  imperative 
that  we  cievelop  this  strength  whose  poten- 
tials are  Shared  by  all  of  us  and  develop  It 
for  the  building  of  a  lasting  and  honorable 
peace.  The  alternative  as  we  well  know  can 
mean  annihilation."  If  the  Pacem  In  Terris 
convocation  has  helped  the  world  leaders  to 
realize  tl^e  importance  of  the  human  spirit, 
it  will  have  been  a  success  now  and  a  step  on 
the  ladder  to  a  true  world  peace  in  the 
future. 


[From  Sign  magazine,  February  1965] 
,     A  Summit  for  Pe.\ce 
.By  Edward  Wakin) 
On  Holy  Thursday,  1963,  Pope  John  XXI^ 
issued  an  unprecedented  encyclical  addressed 
not    onlj;    to   the    world's    500   million   Cath- 
olics but  to  "ail  men  of  good  will."     Just 
before  Christmas,  1964,  the  first  president  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  from 
Black  Africa  demonstrated  that  the  Pope's 
worldwide  audience  was  still  listening.     He 
agreed  to  address  the  opening  session  of  an 
international    convocation    to    discuss    peace 
on  earth  in  terms  of  that  encyclical,  peace 
on  earth. ^ 

The  convocation,  which  takes  place  this 
month,  is  possibly  the  most  extraordinary 
response  in  this  century  to  a  papal  message. 
Even  the  Communists — whose  leader  could 
once  ask  how  many  legions  the  Pope  had — 
have  responded.  "The  convocation,  as  appro- 
priate a  legacy  as  Pope  John  could  wish,  can 
be  called  his  summit  meeting  for  peace. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  the  New  York  Hil- 
ton, where  the  meeting  takes  place,  has  been 
a  winding  one.  It  has  led  to  a  foundation  in 
Wisconsin  and  a  "thinking  man's  "  shelter 
in  California,  and  it  is  being  traveled  by 
world  figures  of  many  faitiis  and  philoso- 
phies. Communist,  capitalist,  and  Socialist, 
Influentials  and  intellectuals,  and  church- 
goers and  atheists  are  gathering  to  confront 
the  challenge  of  an  epochial  encyclical. 

The  invitations  for  the  February  18-20 
convocation  went  out  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  under  the  signature  of  Robert  May- 
nard  Hutchins,  president  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  This 
controversial  figure,  who  has  been  described 
as  a  "natural  intellectual  resotu-ce"  for  40 
years,  directs  a  controversial  center  which 
has  been  described  as  a  shelter  for  intellec- 
tuals. Considering  the  source,  the  invita- 
tions represent  the  ultimate  in  secular  recog- 
nition from  America's  thinking  establish- 
ment. 

The  unusual  ingredients  of  the  convoca- 
tion and  the  international  prestige  and 
power  or  its  participants  have  literally  been 
brought  together  by  the  spirit  of  the  en- 
cychcal and  its  author.  Mr.  Hutchins  ex- 
p'lained  that  the  encyclical  was  the  starting 
point  for  the  convocation,  "because,  as  its 
worldwide  reception  showed,  it  states  prin- 
ciples by  which  men  of  all  faiths  and  philoso- 
phies profess  to  live  and  asks  the  questions 
they  know  must  be  answered,  if  the  world  is 
to  have  a  chance  of  survival." 

President  Johiifon  responded  with  a  spe- 
cial meisage  to  the  center  praising  the  con- 
vocation: ""I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a 
discussion,  under  private  auspices,  of  the 
problems  of  peace  will  provide  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  greatest  single  problem  of 
our  time."  In  accepting  an  Invitation  to 
participate,  Alex  Quaison-Sackey,  the  Afri- 
can president  of  the  U.N.  General  .Assembly, 
replied  to  the  center;  "I  share  your  hope 
that  it  will  prove  an  important  contribution 
to  better  international  relations  and  that 
the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  peace  on 
earth  will  result  .n  a  better  understanding 
of  the  need  for  coexistence  and  cooperation 
among  nations," 

The  immediate  acceptances  guaranteed  a 
summit  convocation.  They  included  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  UJI.  Secre- 
tary-General U  Thant.  Chief  Justice  W.irren. 
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Maror  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Berlin.  Sir  ^l\i- 
li.iniinpcl  Zafriillah  Khan,  judge  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  and  president  of 
t'le  ITih  U.N.  General  Assembly,  Author  Bar- 
Wiira  Ward.  Historian  Arnold  Toynbee, 
Sen;uor  J.  Willi.am  Fulbright,  chairman  of 
ilie  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
;.nd  U.N.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson.  There 
was  talk  of  arranging  an  appearance  by  Pope 
Taul  as  well  as  President  Johnson. 

Inbodded  in  tl;e  encyclical  promulgated 
by  Pope  John  is  a  reference  to  such  a  convo- 
cation: "It  can  happen,  then,  that  a  drawing 
nearer  together  or  a  meeting  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  practical  end,  which  was  for- 
merly deemed  inopportune  or  improductive, 
might  now  or  in  the  future  be  considered 
opportime  and  useful  " 

It  all  bej.m  in  a  person.il  response  that 
v.-ould  have  pleased  the  pontirl.  While  the 
Pope  lay  dying.  Dr.  Fred  Warner  Neal.  pro- 
fessor of  international  relations  at  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  suggested  to  Frank  K. 
Kelly,  an  active  Catliolic  laymnn  and  center 
vice  president,  that  oanta  Barbara's  Catholic 
churches  hold  interfaith  meetings  in  which 
Pope  John's   writings  would  be  read. 

Before  the  meetings  could  be  held.  Pope 
John  died  and  a  m.emnrial  service  was  held 
instead,  with  800  Californinns  of  all  faiths 
in  attendance.  Then  Professor  Neal,  who 
is  a  consultant  to  the  center,  sent  a  memo- 
randum suggesting  a  convocation  based  on 
the  encyclical.  A  major  supporter  of  the 
convocation  was  Seniel  bstrow.  a  Jewish  biisi- 
nessman  who  is  a  member  of  the  center's 
board.  Trie  b.oard  approved  with  enthusiasm. 
As  Frank  Kelly  recalled  in  a  te.==timonial  to 
Mr.  Ostrow:  "I  saw  the  spirit  of  Pope  John — 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation,  hoping  to  bring 
all  people  together  with  understanding  and 
love." 

The  groimdwork  for  the  convocation  was 
I.iid  at  a  preliminary  conference  last  spring, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Johnson  Founda- 
tion In  Racine,  Wis.  Arotind  the  same 
table  sat  Vatican.  Western,  Asian,  and  Afri- 
can officials.  Soviet  and  Iron  Curtain  diplo- 
mats. U.S.  Senators.  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  leaders,  presidential  consultants,  and 
world-famous  scholars.  Pope  John,  who  liked 
"to  make  complicated  things  simple,"  would 
have  enjoyed  hearing  a  Communist  diplomat, 
Dr.  Marian  Dobrosielski,  tell  the  conferees 
that  even  Communists  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions— while   rejecting   his    philosophy. 

The  preliminary  meeting  laid  tlicse  funda- 
meitt.il  issues  before  the  convocation:  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  coexistence:  settlement 
of  conflicts  by  negotiations  and  the  creation 
of  mechanisms  for  peaceful  social  and  polit- 
ical change;  disarniament:  creation  of  mu- 
tual trust  am.ong  nations;  elimination  of 
rrtcism;  international  cooperation  in  aiding 
developing  countries;  further  development 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Pope  John  would  have  approved  enthusi- 
astically, for  these  issues  parallel  those 
rjised  in  an  encyclical  which  has  been  called 
"the  symphony  of  peace."  Its  theme  has 
been  expressed  in  these  words:  "Peace  among 
all  peoples  requires  truth  as  its  foundation, 
justice  as  its  rule,  love  as  Its  driving  force, 
liberty  as  its  atmosphere."  But  in  the  final 
analysis.  Pope  John  pointed  out,  "there  can 
be  no  peace  between  men  unless  there  is 
peace  within  each  one  of  them;  unless,  that 
is.  each  one  builds  up  witliin  himself  the 
order  wished  by  God." 

In  the  four  movements  of  the  pontiff's 
symphony,  peace  is  considered  in  the  har- 
m-iny  between  individuals,  between  indi- 
viduals and  political  groups  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  whole  community  of  men  on  the 
other.  Philosophically,  the  encyclic.a  is 
built  on   the  natural  law. 

In  his  authoritative  . comment. .ry  on  the 
encyclical.  Father  Peter  Riga  has  delivered  a 
challenge  to  Catholics  in  particular.  He 
quotes  Charles  Peguy's  remark  that  the  rea- 
son so  many   Catholics  do  not  ha\-e   dirty 
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hands  Is  because  they  have  no  hajids.  They 
have  not  been  involved  In  the  modern  world 
with  all  Its  problems.  Pope  John's  cnc-ycltcal 
called  upon  Catholics  to  become  involved. 

Thus,  it  is  not  only  portentious  that  a 
secular  organization  has  orga^ilzed  this 
worldwide  summit  meeting  in  a  New  York 
hotel.  It  is  also  ironic.  The  fir.,6  papal  en- 
cyclical not  limited  to  Catholics  may  have 
had  more  response  among  nonrCatholics. 
If  so,  the  reasons  may  lie  In  the  spirit  of 
Pope  John  and  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  also  in  what  Father  Riga  has  called 
"the  Catholic  ghetto  mcnt.ility  Which  has 
been  prevalent  since   the  Reformation." 

As  the  convocation  opens,  four  position 
papers  help  to  light  the  way— by  a  Protestant 
theologian,  a  rabbi,  a  scientist  taking  a 
htimanist  view  of  the  encyclical,  and  Thomas 
Merton.  The  hitter's  memoratle  essay, 
which  contains  many  cogent  oljscrvations, 
makes  this  point  in  particul.ir:  "It  is  the 
attitude  of  openness  prescribed  bj'  peace  on 
t;  rtii  thut  must  form  our  thinkin[;  as  Chris- 
r.L.ns  in  time  of  crisis,  and  r.ot  the: closed  and 
fanatical  myths  of  nationalistid  or  racial 
p.-.ranola.  Only  if  v.e  rcmL.in  ;opcn.  de- 
tached, humble  in  the  presence  df  objective 
truth  and  of  our  fellow  man,  will  be  be  able 
to  choose  peace."  (The  four  essays  are  be- 
ing published  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  InstitiUtions  and 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Center, 
Post  Office  Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.) 

T/ic  coavuc, I ";(>■.:  ;s  ;.!.=^o  a  clifnatic  ven- 
ture for  t'ne  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  a  cotirageous  Hybrid  con- 
ceived in  Ford  Foundation  money  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  proposition  embodied  iri  tv.o  words 
hangirig  framed  in  Dr.  Hutchiixs'  arnco:  "Feel 
Free."  The  center  has  become  America's 
lead.ng  enterprise  in  intellectual  worrying, 
its  staff  of  consultants  implemented  by  visit- 
ing firemen  who  \inr;hibiiediy  examine 
America's  basic  institutions. 

Since  bold  confrontation  has  become  a  way 
of  life  at  the  center's  bucolic  Sarita  Barbara 
.?etUng  on  Eucalyptus  Hill,  the  ccmvocation 
on  pe.ce  suits  its  turbulent  life:  of  dialog. 
The  convocation  is  an  ultimate  confronta- 
tion with  miankind's  baiic  differences  and 
its  very  survival. 

The  center's  style  is  illu.stratcd  by  a  ques- 
tion once  put  to  America's  most  famous 
Jesuit  intellecttial  (Father  John  Courtney 
Murray)  by  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (William 
O.  Douglas) — "How  would  you  hke  to  have 
your  confessional  bugged?"  As  with  things 
rp.:kcji  on  Eucalyp'f-  Hill,  it  was  bold  and  to 
the  point.  The  topic  was  the  fijst  amend- 
ment and  the  controversy  over  hic|ing  micro- 
phones in  jury  rooms. 

From  its  beginning  in  1052  with  a  .$15  mil- 
lifjii  Ford  Foundation  grant.  Dr.  Hutchlns' 
org'..n;z;it.on  lias  sailed  on  troubled  waters. 
As  the  Fund  for  tlie  RepuoUc,  it  cttnrgod  Into 
t!ie  controversy  over  civil  liberties  in  the 
midst  of  the  McCarthy  period.  Its  stand  In 
favor  of  Intellectual  freedom  and  political 
dirsent  brought  mtich  abuse  and  criticism, 

lncltidi:-.g  a  public  remark  by  Henry  Ford 
tliat  the  fund  was  gtiilty  of  bad  Judgment. 
Dr.  Htitchins'  admirers  were  heard  to  quip 
that  at  least  he  hadn't  built  the  Edsel. 

In  1957,  the  fund,  whose  Ford  fttoney  was 
not  renewable,  shifted  gears.  It  ahangcd  Its 
emphasis  from  grantmaking,  moved  Its 
hcadqtiarters  from  New  York,  and  set  tip  its 
thinking-man's  shelter  in  bucolic  Banta  Bar- 
bara r..">  the  Center  for  the  Study  o'  Demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Dr.  HutchinS  then  put 
the  cnterpriEO  to  work  on  a  sustuined  effort 
to  de.':nc  and  clarify  the  basic  Ifsues  con- 
fronting America.  Th.e  fir.'it  six  targets  were 
tl'e  corporation,  the  trade  union,  the  com- 
m.on  defense,  the  political  proces*,  religious 
institutions,  and  the  mass  media. 

Oiit  of  center  discussions,  about  150  pam- 
phlets, occasional  pai)ers,  transcripts,  and  re- 
ports nave  resulted,  with  more  than  4  million 


copies  distributed.  In  addition,  some  7C 
books  have  been  triggered  by  its  think  ses- 
sions In  Santa  Barbara.  From  coast  to  coast 
supporting  members  are  being  .souglit  to  keep 
Its  $1  million  annual  budget  underwritten 
for  many  years  to  come. 

More  than  500  scholars  and  experts  have 
cro.ssed  swords  with  the  center's  consuU^i'nts 
and  staff,  who  include  such  influential  Cath- 
olics as  Father  Joim  Cotirtney  Murray,  s.J 
George  N.  Sinister,  and  John  Cogley.  "Thev 
contribute  as  individual  Americans'  with  a 
Catholic  point  of  view  to  an  organization 
that  is  secular.  Only  .3  of  the  center's  2G 
board  members  and  3  of  its  19  staff  members 
are  Catholics. 

As  a  staff  member,  Mr.  Cogley,  in  partic- 
ular, has  played  a  significant  part  in  center 
activities  In  recent  years.  He  directed  the 
study  of  religiotis  Instittitlons  and  pre- 
jjared  one  of  three  working  papers  for  the 
preliminary  conference  on  the  peace-on-eanh 
convocation.  In  characteristic  Cogley  and 
center  style,  he  disctissed  boldly  the  en- 
cyclical as  a  guide  to  coexistence.  Mr.  Coslev 
observed  that  the  Pt-pe  seemed  to  be  saying 
that  Catholic-Communist  collaboration  is 
"not  forever  unthinkable"  in  practical  mat- 
ters, though  the  two  views  of  life  are  incom- 
patible and  call  for  safeguards.  He  argued 
that  "the  Johannine  version  of  theism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  nattiral  law,  nevertheless,  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace  and  mankind's  needs, 
provided  for  a  mode  of  genuine  coexistence 
between  the  Communist  and  the  Christian 
world  " 

As  Mr  Cogley  noted  in  an  article  iif  the 
Commonweal,  the  convocation  must  confront 
t!ie  gulf  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Com- 
munist view  of  life  and  man's  ends.  Can 
their  two  visions  of  peace  be  reconciled? 
Can  other  religious  and  antireligious  vasions 
of  peace  on  earth  be  reconciled  as  well?  In 
his  essay,  Thomas  Merton  pointed  out  that 
Pope  Jolin  sought  to  clear  the  air,  morally, 
psychologically,  and  spiritually.  The  con- 
vocation Is  an  Important  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. Then  tourists,  traveling  salesmen,  and 
business  convent. ons  can  once  again  raise 
the  roof  at  the  New  York  Hilton,  but — hope- 
fully—  the  unprecedented  "Pope  John  sum- 
mit meeting"  can  help  to  make  the  world 
safer  for  them  and  the  rest  of  a  troubled 
mankind. 


[From  Time,  Feb.  2C,  1965] 
The  Ri;Qt:iBE.\iENTS  of  Pe^\ce 

In  a  time  of  swords,  men  dream  of  plow- 
shares. For  miich  of  manViind  the  dream 
has  seldom  been  as  ferventr — or  as  eltisive — 
as  it  is  today.  History's  greatest  tyranr.y  en- 
slaves half  the  globe;  science  and  technology 
offer  not  only  the  promise  of  poverty  and 
htinger  conquered  but  also  the  threat  of 
civilization  destroyed.  Each  day,  from  Selma 
to  Saigon,  brings  evidence  th.at  man  exists 
in  a  climate  of  risk.  Last  week  the  United 
Nations,  which  had  earlier  designated  1965 
as  International  Cooperation  Year,  reached 
a  stalemate  and  adjourned  for  6  montlis. 

These  overtones  of  violence  and  disorder 
gave  all  the  more  meaning  to  a  unique.  3-day 
meetir.g  last  week  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel.  There,  under  the  avispiccs  of  Edu- 
cator Robert  Hutchins'  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  scores  of  states- 
men, diplomats,  theqlOgians,  and  philoso- 
phers met  to  disctiES  tht  means  and  methods 
of  bringing  peace  to  the  world.  The  par- 
ticipants included  Protestants,  Buddhists, 
agnostics  and  atheists;  but  the  framework 
for  their  thinking  was  the  vision  of  world 
order  contained  in  Pope  John  XXIII's  en- 
cyclical "Pacem  in  Terrls"  (Peace  on  Earth*. 

Tlie  relevance  of  that  vision  was  summed 
up  by  Vice  President  HtiBEnx  Humphrey  at 
the  opening  session.  "John  XXIII  presented 
to  the  world  a  public  philosophy  for  a  nu- 
clear era,"  said  HtJMPHREY.  "It  represents 
not    a    Utopian   bltieprlnt   for    world   peace. 
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orempposing  a  sudden  change  In  the  nature 
of  man.  Rather,  It  represents  a  call  to  lead- 
er., of  nations,  presupposing  only  a  gradual 
change  in  human  Institutions.  It  is  not 
confined  to  elaborating  the  abstract  virtues 
of'ixiace,  but  looks  to  the  building  of  a  world 
community  governed  by  Institutions  capable 
of  preserving  i>eace.  We  honor  Pope  John 
XXIII  on  this  CKca.sion  not  because  he 
demonstrated  that  perfect  peace  can  be 
achieved  in  a  short  tmie.  We  honor  him 
because  he  raised  our  hopes  and  exalted  our 
vision.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  generation  to 
convert  this  vision  of  peace  into  reality." 

■Time  presses,"  declared  Robert  Hutchins 
in  his  opening  address.  "It  Is  time  to  open 
a  new  conversation  about  the  requirements 
of  peace,  on  a  level  somewhere  between 
;nathy  and  panic — and  this  side  of  the  ir- 
relevance of  propaganda." 

The  conversation  took  place  three  times 
a  dav.  and  it  Involved  an  exotic  mixture  of 
personalities.  On  the  dais  A'aiting  to  deliver 
their  addresses,  Protestant  theologian,  Paul 
Tillich.  sat  with  that  outrider  of  neutralism, 
Nobel  prize-winning  chemist,  Llntis  Pauling. 
At  another  panel,  Kremlinologlst  George 
Kennan,  onetime  Ambassador  to  Rtissia  and 
Yugoslavia,  clashed  with  Dr.  Adam  Schaff, 
the  leading  Marxist  theoretician  of  Poland. 

In  the  audience  of  more  than  1.500.  tele- 
vision's Steve  Allen  was  wedged  one  after- 
noon between  two  intent  nuns;  U.S.  Com- 
munist boss,  Gus  Hall,  amiably  disctLssed  the 
significance  of  a  speech  with  his  neighbor, 
a  Catholic  priest.  The  meeting  also  proved 
a  magnet  for  pacifists  and  peace  marchers; 
sprinkled  heavily  throughout  the  listening 
throng,  they  cheered  at  every  hint  of  ban- 
ning the  bomb. 

The  broad  generality  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed inevitably  produced  more  cross  talk 
than  consensus  on  the  panels.  Just  as  In- 
evitaljly,  many  of  the  grand  remedies  for 
world  ills  brought  out  In  the  discussions 
were  fiunlliar  nostrums  that  had  been  heard 
to  often  before — George  Kennan,  for  ex- 
ample, attempted  to  revive  Poland's  old 
Ripackl  plan  to  denuclearize  central  Europe, 
uhile  ever-hopeful  Harold  Stassen  proposed 
aa  arms-free  zone  on  each  side  of  the  Bering 
Strait.  Nonetheless,  the  convocation  served 
the  useful  purixDse  of  providing  an  intel- 
lectual workshop  for  a  far-  and  free-ranging 
discussion  of  some  central  ideas  and  issues 
that  must  be  faced  before  any  form  of  peace 
on  earth  is  won. 

LAW 

"  'Pacem  in  Terrls'  reflects  the  view  that 
men  will  never  live  in  peace  until  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  justice  under  law," 
declared  U.S.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 
There  were  no  dissenters.  Obliquely  and 
directly,  a  wide  variety  of  panel  speakers 
agreed  that  the  basis  of  any  orderly  world 
community  Is  the  rtile  of  law — law  viewed 
not  negatively  as  a  social  defense  against  evil 
but  as  a  positive  force  for  social  order.  Phil- 
lip Jessup  of  the  International  Court  of  Jtis- 
tice  argued  that  law  today  Is  not  only  a 
series  of  prohibitions  but  "the  mechanism 
by  whicli  society  has  created  devices  for 
people  to  work  together  for  common  ends." 
Internationally,  this  kind  of  positive  law 
IncUidcs  the  great  treaties  as  well  as  lesser 
but  equally  essential  agreements  that  nations 
have  created  in  order  to  solve  such  house- 
keeping Issues  as  mail  delivery  and  prevent- 
l!:g  the  spread  of  Infectious  disease. 

SOVEREIGNTY 

The  development  of  International  law, 
Warren  noted,  lags  behind  the  perfection 
of  domestic  law.  The  major  reason  Is  a 
lack  of  consensus  on  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  sovereignty.  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla 
Klian  of  Pakistan,  an  International  Court 
Justice,  and  Mexico's  Ltiis  QulntanlUa,  one- 
time Minister  to  the  Unlt<;d  States,  both 
;: greed  that  traditional  concepts  of  jealous- 
ly gtiarded  sovereignty  should  gtve  way  to 
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greater  acceptance  of  reduced  national  au- 
tonomy and  greater  acceptance  of  Inter- 
national obligations.  Said  Quintanilla: 
"Anything  happening  In  any  corner  of  the 
earth  affects  sooner  or  later  the  entire  In- 
ternational society  In  which  our  nations 
grow.  Human  solidarity,  until  recently  a 
vague  moral  Inspiration,  has  become  actual 
interdependence." 

An  even  sharper  attack  on  old-fashioned 
nationalism  came  from  political  theorist 
Hans  Morgenthau,  who  pointed  out  "the  dls- 
crepajacy  between  our  cerebral  modes  of 
thought  and  action  and  the  unprecedented 
novelty  of  the  circtmistances  in  which  we 
now  live.  The  present  age  has  made  the  idea 
of  the  nation-state  as  obsolete  as  feudalism 
was  made  obsolete  200  years  ago  by  the  In- 
vention of  the  steam  engine.  We  must  face 
the  atomic  age  with  a  transformation  of  the 
whole  way  our  Government  thinks  and  acts." 
In  rejoinder,  Potestant  theologian  Paul 
Ramsey  of  Princeton  warned  that  immediate 
abandonment  of  the  nation  concept  was 
hardly  practical,  and  certainly  not  In  accord 
With    the    ideas   of   "Pacem    in   Terrls.'' 

COEXISTEIS'CE 

Another  barrier  to  East-West  concord  is  a 
fundamental  philosophical  disagreement 
about  the  meaning  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
Poland's  Schaff,  the  most  articulate  of  the 
five  Communists  who  spoke  at  the  convo- 
cation, described  the  term  grandly  as  a  "noble 
competition  for  the  minds  and  brains  of  the 
people"  between  rival  Ideologies.  Both  Ken- 
nan and  Belgium's  Foreign  Minister  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak  answered  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
West  to  consider  the  competition  "noble"  so 
long  as  the  Reds  deny  personal  liberty  and 
depend  on  rule  by  coercion. 

Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  defended  "mis- 
sionary work"  m  the  ideological  struggle  but 
Insisted  that  man  should  have  freedom  to 
listen  and  choose;  thus  the  right  to  propa- 
gandize fell  well  short  of  enforcement  by  mil- 
itary might.  Arkansas  Democrat  J.  Willmm 
FtJi-BRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  agreed  that  an  ideology 
Is  "a  source  of  strength  and  creative  action" 
for  men  and  nations,  but  found  a  measure  of 
hope  in  the  fact  that  within  recent  years  Rus- 
sia'and  the  United  States  have  shown  a  tend- 
ency to  "cut  their  Ideologies  down  to  size." 
If  this  spirit  continues,  he  said,  both  powers 
may  become  "more  interested  in  solving 
problems  than  in  proving  theories." 

Caught  in  the  ideological  struggle  be- 
tween East  and  West — and  deploring  it  most 
loudly  of  all — have  been  the  neutral  nations 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  a  sharply  worded 
formal  statement  for  the  convocation's  rec- 
ord. ex-Presldent  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo  of 
Colombia  chided  many  of  these  hand-wring- 
ing bystanders  for  making  a  contribution  to 
peace  that  adds  up  to  zero.  Said  he:  "Too 
often  we  apply  a  very  high  standard  of  per- 
formance  to  "those  powers  that  have  done 
most  to  comply  with  their  national  and  in- 
ternational obligations,  even  as  we  acquiesce 
m  the  fact  that  a  huge  part  of  the  world  is 
governed  without  any  respect  for  the  rights 
of  human  beings  or  nations.  This  hypo- 
critical tendency  of  some  of  the  nonnuclear 
countries  has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  Countries  which 
speak  of  nonallnement  in  this  fight  between 
the  two  great  powers  give  up  the  quest  for 
the  triumph  of  htunan  rights  and  jeopardize 
the  right  of  nations  to  be  free." 

INSTrrUTIONS 

To  keep  Ideological  struggle  within  non- 
warlike  botmds.  a  number  of  panelists  sug- 
gested that  the  world  needs  considerably 
more  than  its  present,  inadequate  peacekeep- 
ing machinery.  Zafrulla  Khan  accused  both 
East  and  West  of  neglecting  the  possibilities 
of  new  instruments  and  institutions  for  pro- 
moting and  enforcing  world  law.  "There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  attach  disproportion- 
ate value  to  the  method  of  direct  negotia- 


tions," he  said,  adding  that  other  peacekeep- 
ing methods  proposed  by  the  U.N.  Charter — 
such  as  arbltrat^lon  and  judicial  determina- 
tion— "have  not  been  used  often  enough  In 
major  disputes." 

Talk  of  new  peacekeeping  machinery  led 
several  participants — including  Secretary 
General  U  Thant — to  propose  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  U.N.  Abram  Chayes,  onetime 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
argued  that  the  U.N.  simply  does  not  have  the 
resources'  to  handle  the  problems  put  to  It; 
Britain's  U.N.  representative,  Lord  Caradon, 
grumbled  that  "nobody  brings  things  to  the 
U.N.  until  they're  in  such  a  hell  of  a  mess 
that  there  is  no  advantage  to  anyone  any 
more."  To  Mexico's  Quintanilla,  the  U.N.  is 
now  only  "a  rather  queer  and  timid  scheme 
of  what  eventually  could  become  a  positive 
world  government."  Among  his  proposals 
for  reform:  expansion  of  the  Security  Council 
from  11  member  states  to  25  or  more,  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  membership  proportional  to 
population,  police  powers  for  the  Interna- 
tional Court  to  enforce  its  judgments.  A 
more  universal  proposal  for  Institutional 
change  came  from  Kenzo  Takayanagl,  chair- 
man of  Japan's  Constitutional  Revision  Com- 
mission. Every  nation,  he  argued,  should 
adopt  a  version  of  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion's article  9,  which  abolishes  war  as  a 
sovereign  right  and  prohibits  armed  forces.' 

Much  was  left  unsaid  during  the  20  hours 
that  the  convocation  was  In  session.  Apart 
from  endorsing  multilateral  rather  than  bi- 
lateral programs  of  foreign  aid,  panelists 
failed  to  make  clear  how  the  billions  of  U.S. 
assistance  dollars  might  be  most  hopefully 
channeled  into  making  weak  economies  more 
productive.  References  to  disarmament 
tended  toward  simplism,  and  did  no  more 
than  echo  the  general  pleas  made  In  "Pacem 
In  Terrls." 

What  emerged,  finally,  from  the  days  of 
debate  was  a  universal  yearning  for  a  stable 
world  order,  and  a  sense  that  the  way  to 
achieve  it  was  through  that  durable  yet  ever- 
changing  product  of  man's  self-governing 
instinct,  the  rule  of  law.  Nuclear  strategist, 
Herman  Kahn,  described  It  as  "the  way  that 
the  world  is  moving."  But  even  universal 
rule  of  law,  noted  the  World  Court's  Jessup. 
was  only  a  step  forward  in  man's  march 
through  history,  and  would  not  resolve  every 
conflict  between  man  and  man.  The  world 
must  be  wary,  he  said,  "of  the  old  hawker^ 
cries,  offering  something  that  will  cure  "the 
twitch,  the  pitch,  the  pain,  and  the  gout — 
all  pains  within  and  all  pains  without.' 
The  rule  of  law  is  not  a  panacea,  nor  is  it 
something  already  achieved." 

I  From  Time  magazine] 
The  L.^s-nxG  Vision  of  Pope  John 

The  doctunent  that  inspired  the  convoca- 
tion is  one  of  the  great  encyclicals  of  the 
century.  Unusually  long  for  a  papal  pro- 
nouncement— more  than  15,000  words — 
"Pacem  in  Terris"  was  issued  by  John  XXIII 
on  April  11.  1963,  less  than  2  months  before 
his  death.  It  was  the  last  of  his  eight  en- 
cyclicals, the  first  In  history  addressed  not 
only  to  the  bishops  and  laity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chtuch  but  to  "all  men  of  good 
will." 

What  the  Pope  said  to  the  world  Is  not  in 
itself  radical  or  revolutionary:  many  of  the 
ideas  put  forward  by  John  had  been  articu- 
lated by  his  predecessor  Pius  XII.  What  gave 
these  ideas  freshness  and  new  life  Is  the 
w.arm,  open  Johannine  spirit — the  willing- 
ness to  reach  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine  and  bring  the  church  into  dia- 
log with  the  modern  world.     Perhaps  more 


>  Despite  the  article,  Japan  has  a  250,000- 
man  self-defense  force,  partly  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  United  States,  Its  partner 
by  treaty  In  maintaining  peace  In  the  Far 
East. 
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important,  they  were  Ideas  whose  time  had 
come  round  at  last.  The  encyclical  appeared 
In  a  season  of  relaxing  world  tensions  and 
at  the  moment  in  history  when  the  Christian 
Churches  had  entered  an  era  ol  good  will — 
the  ecumenical  century. 

Rights  and  duties:  "Pacem  in  Terris" 
methodically  progressed  from  a  discussion  of 
The  rights  and  duties  of  individual  men  to 
the  relations  of  sjate  with  state.  These  rela- 
tions, argued  the  Pope,  must  be  based  on 
truth,  justice,  love  and,  above  all,  freedom. 
Specifically,  he  condemned  racial  discrimina- 
tion, strongly  affirmed  the  right  of  religious 
liberty,  and  passionately  deplored  the  arms 
r.i.f/e. 

Pope  John  addressed  atheists  as  well  as  be- 
lievers: yet  "Pacem  in  Terris"  is  an  unmis- 
takably theistic  work.  This  is  hardly  sur- 
prising in  a  papal  pronouncement,  but  it 
clearly  sets  the  encyclical  apart  from  such 
purely  secular  documents  as  the  United  Na- 
tions "Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights."  Time  and  again.  Pope  John  argues 
that  the  rights  of  men  and  governments  stem 
not  solely  from  human  consent  but  from  the 
design  of  thi?  Crer.tor. 

How  is  God's  design  to  be  known?  In  an- 
swer, Pope  John  turned  to  a  cherished  con- 
cept of  Catholic  philosophy:  natural  law — 
man's  Instinctive  but  God-given  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  the  law  of  nature, 
he  argued,  that  man  has  the  right  to  life, 
education,  private  property  and  has  the  duty 
to  cooperate  with  others  in  building  an 
orderly  world.  Today,  said  the  Pope,  the 
moral  order  demanded  by  natural  law  also 
reqxiires  a  supranational  public  authority — 
a  world  government. 

Concise  and  limpid:  Natural  law  dictates 
the  relationship  between  men  and  nations. 
But  these  relationships  must  be  ratified  and 
established  by  human  law,  and  Pope  John 
applauded  that  fundamental  of  Western 
democracy,      government     by     constitution. 

Rejecting  government  by  coercion,  the  Pope 

endorsed  the  explicit  definition  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  governments  and  citizens  in 
every  nation's  basic  law,  including  a  charter 
of  fundamental  human  rights  written  "in 
concise  and  limpid  phraseologv-." 

When  "Pacem  in  Terris"  was  published,  the 
immediate  response  was  an  astonishingly 
broad  chorus  of  praise.  Grateful  for  John's 
favorable  comments  on  the  U.N..  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  hailed  the  Pope's  "wisdom, 
vision,  and  courage."  Abandoning  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  nonresponse  to  papal  words, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  heralded  "Pacem 
in  Terris'"-  emphasis  on  human  liberty. 
Equally  delighted  by  the  encyclical's  denun- 
ciation of  colonialism,  Europe's  Communist 
press  crowed  so  loudly  about  John's  "open- 
ing to  the  left"  that  the  Vatican  was  forced 
to  reemphaslze  the  church's  unaltered  re- 
jection of  commtinism. 

But  there  were  critics.  Social  Philosopher 
Will  Herberg  noted  that  the  Pope's  sketch 
of  20th  century  trends  inexplicably  ignored 
the  spread  of  totalitarianism.  And  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  thinkers  have  noted  that 
in  dealing  with  the  crucial  irisue  of  disarma- 
ment and  world  peace.  Pope  John  said  little 
more  than  "ban  the  bomb."  An  American 
Jesuit  describes  John's  vague  generalities  on 
coexistence  as  "a  lump  of  suet  in  a  pudding." 

Nonetheless,  as  the  convocation  made 
clear,  "Pacem  in  Terris"  remains — in  the 
words  of  Robert  Hutchins — "one  of  the  most 
profound  and  significant  documents  of  our 
age."  What  it  offers  to  men  facing  con- 
temporary risks  and  realities,  said  Economist 
Barbara  Ward,  is  "a  glimpse  of  how  the 
world  might  look  under  the  governance  of 
love." 


[From  Time  magazine] 
A  Limit  to  Hope 
"It     is     imderstandable."     declared    Prot- 
estant Theologian  Paul  Tillich.  "that  a  con- 
ference  like  this  meets  widespread  skepti- 


cism, perhaps  by  some  In  the  conference  it- 
self." He  challenged  both  the  encyclical  and 
the  possibility  of  realizing  its  drtam  of  world 
order. 

Tillich  pointed  out  that  the  ideavS  behind 
"Pacem  in  Terris,"  being  stricly  Western  and 
Judaeo-Christian,  are  alien  to  rdlgious  tradi- 
tions that  do  not  consider  the  dignity  of 
man  as  an  ultimate  value,  and  should  not  be 
forced  onto  the  rest  of  the  world  willy-nilly. 
As  for  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  w.ir, 
"Pacem  in  Terris,"  said  Tillich,  did  not  con- 
sider the  problem  of  resistance  to  violations 
of  human  dignity.  •'Tlicre  ara  situations." 
he  warned,  "in  which  nothing  sliort  of  war 
can  defend  or  establish  tiio  dignity  of  the 
person."  ' 

Effective  authority.  Tillich  said,  needs 
power,  and  the  conflict  of  authority  witii 
authority  leads,  inevitably,  to  the  use  of 
force.  "But  when  is  coercion  Vk  Just  expres- 
sion of  power,  when  an  unjust  one?"  Old 
criteria — the  medieval  concept  of  the  just 
war,  for  example — no  longer  serve  in  an  age 
of  possible  atomic  conflagration,  and  the 
many  laws  that  apply  to  rren  can  only 
obliquely  serve  as  guides  to  tlia  proper  con- 
duct of  nations. 

These  problems  led  Tillich  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  hope  for 
peace  on  earth  as  prescribed  by  Pope  John. 
Men  must  "distinguish  belv,-een  genuine  hope 
and  Utopian  expectations."  Geouine  hope  ;s 
found  in  such  factors  as  the  atomic  threat 
that  has  imposed  on  manl:ina  a  common 
destiny,  the  conquest  of  space  that  makes 
neighbors  of  distant  nations.  International 
cooperation  m  science  and  medicine. 

Out  of  this  limited  cooperation  may  emerge 
what  Tillich  called  "communal  eros  " — the 
love  of  men  for  other  nations.  But,  he  said, 
"there  is  no  hope  for  a  final  stage  of  history 
in  which  peace  and  Justice  rule.  History  is 
not  fulfilled  at  its  empirical  end:  but  history 
is  fulfilled  in  the  great  moment  in  which 
something  new  is  created,  in  which  the  King- 
dom of  God  breaks  into  history  conquering 
destructive  structures  of  existence.  This 
means  that  we  cannot  hope  for  a  final  stage 
of  justice  and  peace  within  history;  but  we 
can  hope  for  partial  victories  o«er  the  forces 
of  evil  in  a  particular  moment  of  time." 


[Prom  Life  magazine] 
A  Search  for  SomethIiNG  Mo»e  Th.\n-  a 

COMMUNIIY   OF  FeaII 

(By  John  K.  Jessupl 

The  guest  list  would  have  doae  credit  to  a 
U.N.  charter  meeting  or  a  state  funeral:  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  U.N..  the  president 
of  the  Assembly  and  two  former  presidents; 
the  Vice  President  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  an  associate  justsce  and  lour 
U.S.  Senators:  Belgium's  Foreign  MmLster 
Paul-Henri  Spaak;  the  Italian  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Pietro  Nenni;  leading  officials  from 
Russia,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia;  two  Ju  tices 
of  the  World  Court;  historian  Arnoid  Toyn- 
bee  and  Theologian  Paul  Tillich;  all  told. 
2.000  delegates  from  20  n:\;ions  of  the  Com- 
munist,  neutralist,   and    Free    Worlds. 

If  the  dramatis  pcrsonuc  w-re  impressive, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  3-d;i,y  "Pacem  in 
Terris"  convocation  was  even  more  .''o.  Tiie 
participants  aimed  to  explore  the  require- 
ments of  a  durable  world  pence  throvigh 
panels  covering  the  rule  of  law.  peacekeep- 
ing institutions,  a  solution  to  Europe's  ter- 
ritorial dilemmas,  the  problems  of  neutralists 
and  non-nuclear  nations,  the  terms  of  co- 
existence, and  the  implications  of  the  pap:! I 
encyclical  for  U.N.  policy.  The  approach  to 
these  great  issues  was  a  series  ©f  panel  dis- 
cussions conducted  by  the  mo.-.t  prestigious 
delegates. 

Was  all  this  too  ambitious  even  for  .so 
august  an  assemblage?  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress. Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
thought  not,  "Pacem  in  Terris,'"  .siiid  he.  of- 
fers "a  public  philosophy  for  a  nuclear  era." 


The  Pope  did  not  write  "a  Utopian  blueprint 
for  world  peace,  presupposing  a  sudden 
change  in  the  nature  of  man.  Rather  it 
represents  a  call  to  action  to  leaders  of  na- 
tions, presupposing  only  a  gradual  change  in 
human  institutions  •  •  *  the  building  of 
a  world  community."  The  audience  was 
highly  receptive  to  this  kind  of  hopeful  talk 
Consisting  mainly  of  intellectuals,  clerics 
and  foreign  affairs  experts,  it  was  conspicu- 
ously short  of  representatives  from  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Red  China.  As  a  group,  it  was  a 
Utile  too  qiuck  to  applaud  any  mention  of 
world  government,  banning  the  bomb,  and 
stopping  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  this  was 
very  much  in  the  "Johannine  mood,"  and  the 
author  of  'Pacem  in  Terris,"  who  was  very 
much  a  yea-sayer  for  peace,  would  no  doubt 
have  heartily  approved  of  this  convocation. 
Not  all  the  participants  found  Pope  John's 
underlying  assumptions  so  congenial.  Some 
of  them  skipped,  some  of  them  explicitly  re- 
jected his  premise  that  God  is  the  creator  of 
all  men.  Others  accepted  the  premise  but 
not  all  of  the  Pope's  reasoning.  The  emi- 
nent Protestant  theologian-philosopher  Paul 
Tillich  threw  cold  water  on  certain  Utopian 
expectations  lie  found  in  the  encylclical.  Its 
"determining  principle"— that  "  justice  is 
based  on  the  equal  dignity  and  rights  of 
every  individual— is  only  agreed  on.  said 
Tillich,  in  "Western,  Christian-Humanist 
culture,  but  not  essentially  beyond  it." 
Other  cultures  and  religious  traditions  do 
not  value  these  concepts  so  highly,  and  fur- 
thermore "there  are  situations  in  which 
nothing  short  of  war  can  defend  or  estab- 
lish the  dignity  of  the  person."  Tlie  papal 
encyclical  had  deemphasized  the  old  Catho- 
lic distinction  between  just  and  unjust  wars, 
deploring  all  of  them;  but  it  contained  no 
adequate  discussion  of  the  use  of  coercion  in 
the  just  exercise  of  power. 

PEACE    THROUGH    FEAR 

Tillich  brought  up  the  question,  which 
the  Pope  had  not,  of  whether  human  nature 
is  even  capable  of  peace  on  earth.  Man's 
will  being  hopelessly  ambiguous,  he  said, 
one  should  not  address  an  encyclical  to  "all 
men  of  good  will"  (as  the  Pope  did)  but  to 
all  men,  since  there  i.<;  bad  in  the  best  and 
good  in  the  worst.  Finally,  Tillich  distin- 
guished between  Utopian  hopes  of  a  world 
ruled  by  peace.  ju--tice.  and  love,  whicli  mus: 
await  the  end  of  history,  and  more  realistic 
hoi>es  for  a  world  community  capable  of 
avoiding  self-destruction.  He  named  sev- 
eral grounds  for  such  genuine  hope,  inchid- 
Ing  tlie  "community  of  fear"  created  by  the 
horrors  of  nuclear  war  Itself.  This  negative 
ground,  he  said,  at  least  makes  the  conflict- 
ing powers  conscious  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  "mankind  with  a  common  destiny." 

Belgium's  Paul-Henri  Spaak  developed  tiii,^ 
npcrative  ground  for  hope  a  step  further.  A 
major  reason  why  men  have  fought  wars 
throughout  history  is  that  one  side  or  Ijoth 
could  look  forward  to  victory.  The  bomb 
has  removed  that  reason;  neither  side  caji 
exjx-ct  to  "win"  in  a  nuclear  war.  argued 
Spa,ik.  a  point  on  which  nil  thinking  men 
agree,  and  on  which  even  Klu-tishcliev  had 
cxpre<^sly  concurred  with  the  Pope.  Thus 
there  need  not  be  a  nuclear  war  despite  man's 
natural  bellicosity.  In  a  similar  tribute  to 
the  deterrent  cfTcct  of  mutual  terror,  Luis 
Quintanilla,  Mexico's  onetime  mini.=ter  to 
the  United  States,  nominated  the  bomb  for 
tlie  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

As  the  pane!ist<;  got  down  to  work  on  such 
practical  matters  as  German  reunification 
and  foreign  aid,  the  question  about  war  and 
human  nature  went  underground  for  a  while. 
But  It  surfaced  again  in  the  final  session 
wlien  Novelist  Eugene  Burdick  complained 
that  he  had  heard  too  little  discussion  of 
whether  man  is  really  a  peaceloving  or  even 
a  rational  creature.  He  was  answered  first 
by  {>sychiatrist  Jerome  Prank,  who  pointed 
out  that  while  man  Is  Indeed  a  btmdle  of 
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hostilities,  modern  war  Is  an  elaborate  social 
in-titution  that  has  to  be  taught  to  each 
crcneralion  and  can  be  untaught  as  well. 
The'  problem,  thought  Frank,  is  not  how  to 
create  total  peace  on  eajth,  but  how  to  make 
^hc  world  safe  for  man's  natural  aggressive- 
ness Ijy  limiting  the  scope  of  his  conflicts. 

When  Burdick  persisted  in  his  doubts 
--.bout  human  nature,  he  was  reminded  that 
T 'lich  had  already  al^swered  him:  man  Is 
b''th  good  and  bad,  addicted  at  once  to  vio- 
lence and  to  self-preservation;  or  as  another 
n/rclist  put  it,  "both  killer  and  saint." 

Tiic  consequence  of  this  duality  of  man's 
iraure  for  the  preservation  of  peace  was 
crv<^tal  clear,  said  Lawyer  Grenville  Clark,  co- 
aiilhor  of  "World  Peace  Through  World 
Law";  the  nations  mUst  grant  powers  to  a 
supranational  body  sufficient  to  curb  the  de- 
structive impulse  of  any  one  nation;  and 
such  powers  "can  only  be  honestly  described 
as  those  of  govermnestot" — i.e.,  a  world  gov- 
ernment, j  :     ;[ 

WORLD    GtyVERNMENT 

The  need  for  world  government,  and  its 
corollary,  the  obsolescence  of  sovereign  na- 
tions, wore  a  recurrent  theme  tliroughout  the 
3  day:5  of  discussion,  Several  participants 
quoted  the  papal  encj'clical  (which  called  for 
"public  authorities  «  •  •  on  a  worldwide 
basis")  as  having  aj  least  made  the  sub- 
jcc'.  resp'^ctable.  J 

Even  Herman  Kahn,  the  Rand  Corp.'s 
lough-minded  nuclea|r  strategist,  felt  that  "a 
rather  bad  world  govdrnment  might  be  better 
than  no  world  gove'»nment."  Political  sci- 
entist Hans  Morgentbau  of  the  University  of 
Cliicago.  while  not  expecting  sovereignties  to 
be  abolished  overnight,  thought  statesmen 
should  tiiink  of  theiiisclvcs  as  "nothing  more 
than  the  caretakersj'of  a  bankrupt  national 
regime  which  they  lx^\e  to  transform,  slowly, 
into  a  new  one."         '.\ 

Scjmo  of  the  statc-afnen  pre.=;ent  were  willing 
to  go  pretty  far  iii;  this  direction.    Spaak, 
long   well   known   a^   a   prophet   of  political 
unitv  in  Europe,  fujjther  advocated  the  gen- 
eral "renunciation  ilpt  only  of   nuclear  war, 
but  of  all  wars  whaitsoever,  including  "wars 
of  national  liljeratitjn"  and  wars  "in  defense 
of  democracy."     Qtilntanilla.  speaking  in  the 
session  on  the  ruld'  of  law,  was  for  reform- 
ing the  U.N.  in  thfj  direction  of  world  gov- 
ernment by  making  its  membership  univer- 
sal,   enlar-ing    th^    Security    Council    and 
abolishing  the  veto; [weighting  Assembly  votes 
to  represent  populations,  and  giving  the  or- 
ganization a  monopoly  of  nuclear  force.     At 
the  same  se-st^ion,  tlie  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitution   Revisioir    Commission    of    Japan. 
Kenzo  Takavanagfj  reported   that  his   com- 
mission had'dccldi^d  not  to  recommend  any 
change  in  Japan's- famous  "pacifist"  clause, 
article    IX    of    thai  Constitution,    which    re- 
nounces Japan's  sovereign  right  to  wage  war 
and  possess  armastients.     Japan  should  keep 
article  IX,  he  s;\i(aj,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  model  for  fuiiurc  constitutions  and  the 
amendment  of  old  ones.     (At  the  end  of  the 
mcetins.   Host   Rqbert  Hutchins   announced 
he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  lobbying 
for    a    U.S.    constlltutional    amendment    like 
article  IX.) 

riECfiME)*L     PEACEKEEPING 

Such  radical  talk  naturally  met  counter- 
argument in  several  panels  from  the  more 
cautious  spirits,  the  believers  in  "piecemeal" 
peacekeeping.  Sovereignty  and  nationalism 
drew  a  kind  word  from  Muhammad  ZafruUa 
Khan,  of  the  World  Court,  who  point-ed  out 
that  only  a  fully  sovereign  nation  can  make 
a  firm  treaty,  or  even  cede  part  of  its  sov- 
ereignty to  tlie  autliority  of  world  law. 
His  U.S.  colleague  on  the  World  Court,  Phillip 
Jcssup,  emphasized  the  coral-like  way  in 
which  law  grout's;  the  fact  that  much  inter- 
national behavior,  such  as  air  routes.  m:iil 
and  weather  inJormation,  is  already  gov- 
erned by  a  network  of  law.  which  can  and 
does  grow;  and  that  "leg  over  leg  the  dog 
went  to  Dover." 
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Another  spokesman  for  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach was  Abram  Chayes,  former  counselor 
to  the  State  Department,  who  pointed  to  the 
sad  record  of  the  19th  Assembly  as  a  poor 
omen  for  U.N.  Charter  revision  and  said  "we 
are  lucky  to  have  the  charter  we  have"  and 
had  "better  work  with  it."  Lord  Caradon, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  U.N..  took  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  U.N.  as  it  is,  taut  also 
pleaded  eloquently  for  more  respect  for  the 
disinterested  motives  of  its  secretariat.  But 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  himself,  in  the 
address  winding  up  the  conference,  said  "in 
all  frankness"  that  the  peacekeeping  provi- 
sions of  the  U.N.  Charter  are  "somewhat  out 
of  date,"  that  the  anachronism  was  respon- 
sible for  the  U.N.'s  current  constitutional 
crisis,  and  that  the  U.N.  faces  a  "great  de- 
bate" over  tlie  distribution  of  peacekeeping 
functions  between  the  great  and  small  na- 
tions. 

The  small  nations,  as  represented  in  the 
panel  on  non-nuclear  powers,  showed  less 
interest  in  reforming  the  U.N.  than  in  getting 
more  aid  through  it.  Nigerian,  Jordanian 
and  Yugoslav  spoke.'^men  emphatically  agreed 
that  they  preferred  this  multilateral  source 
of  aid  to  bilateral  aid  from  a  great  power,  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  carries  tlie  smell 
of  cold  war  bribery,  whether  there  are  strings 
on  it  or  not.  (There  arc  no  strings  on  U.S. 
aid  to  Latin  America  through  the  Alianza 
program,  said  Colombia's  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo.i  British  Economist  Barbara  Ward, 
chairing  this  panel,  said  of  all  underdevel- 
oped nations  that  "the  sense  of  their  own 
nationhood  has  simply  get  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  any  type  of  world  order."  It  ap- 
peared from' this  panel's  discussion  that  na- 
tionalism is  a  new  virtue  in  young,  poor 
countries,  but  in  old.  rich  ones  is  an  obsolete 
vice— as  Nigeria's  Chief  Adebo  put  it,  "sim- 
plv  deplorable." 

In  the  next  day's  panel  the  old.  rich  coun- 
tries had  more  say  on  the  t«rms  ol  coexist- 
ence. It  was  Chaired  by  Senator  William 
FuLBRiGHT.  cliairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  opened  up 
the  subject  of  conflicting  ideologies.  "A 
national  ideology,  or  coherent  system  of 
values,  is  a  source  of  great  strength  and 
creative  energy,"  said  Fvlbright.  but  also  of 
"appalling  danger,"  since  it  tends  to  impose 
on  others  "the  tyranny  of  abstract  ideas." 
He  proposed  that  both  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.,  in  order  to  make  their  peaceful 
coexistence  less  precarious,  should  subordi- 
nate their  respective  ideologies  to  "the  hu- 
man requirements  of  a  changing  world." 


THE     COMMrNlST     TWIST 

Tlie  Communist  spokesmen  on  this  and 
other  panels  ( Yevgeny i  Zhukov,  the  leading 
Soviet  historian;  M.  N.  Inozemtsev,  a  top 
Communist  Party  theoretician;  and  philos- 
opher Adam  Schaff  of  Poland's  CP  Central 
Committee)  agreed  in  part  with  the  Sen- 
ator's tolerant  overture,  but  gave  it  a  dis- 
turbing twist  of  their  own. 

Schaff  claimed  to  speak  not  as  a  Polish 
Communist  but  as  a  member  of  "the  world- 
wide republic  of  eggheads.  "  He  agreed  that 
peaceful  coexistence  is  a  necessity:  but  now 
that  war  can  no  longer  settle  things  between 
great  nations,  their  ideological  conflict — "a 
noble  and  rational  rivalry" — must  now  grow 
more  intense,  and  also  more  mutually  influ- 
ential. He  took  a  Socialist  pride  in  descry- 
ing a  growing  American  tendency  toward 
economic  planning,  and  in  return  predicted 
the  gradual  political  democratization  of 
Polish  communism. 

The  Russians  declared  that  states  with 
different  social  systems  can  and  must  co- 
exist, but  only  on  the  basis  of  sovereign 
equality  and  noninterference:  there  can  be 
no  coexistence  between  "oppressor  and  op- 
pressed." U.S.  libels  to  the  contrary,  said 
Inozemtsev,  Marxism  docs  not  advocate  the 
export  of  revolutions.  But  it  also  opposes 
"the  export  of  counterrevolutions"  (i.e..  out- 
Side  support  of  resistance  to  Soviet-approved 


rebellions),  and  that,  said  both  Russians,  Is 
why  the  Soviet  people  are  "gravely  con- 
cerned" atxjut  the  U.S.  role  in  the  CJongo  and 
■Vietnam. 

Thus,  went  the  Russians'  logic,  "wars  of 
liberation"  are  still  legitimate  exceptions  to 
the  Soviet  opposition  to  war,  as  they  were 
in  Khrushchev's  last  speeches.  Zhukov 
gaily  invoked  the  Anjerican  war  of  independ- 
ence to  validate  current  Communist  revolts, 
Which  he  said  are  just  as  historically  irre- 
versible. But  this  analogy  fell  rather  flat,  and 
the  "coexistence"  panel  wound  up  consider- 
ably short  of  agreement,  except  on  Pcl- 
bright's  plea  for  mutual  tolerance  and  "the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  in  which  nations  are 
more  interested  in  solving  problems  than  in 
proving  theories." 

Prudently,  the  sponsors  of  the  convocation 
had  disowned  from  the  start  any  intention 
to  reach  an  agreement.  The  Illumination 
of  issues  and  the  stimulation  of  further 
dialog  was  their  goal.  And  there  was  plenty 
of  reason  for  further  dialog,  not  least  among 
the  Americans  present.  Two  Americans, 
former  Ambassador  George  F.  Kennan  and 
Nobel  Prizeman  Linus  Pauling,  launched 
much  more  vitriolic  attacks  on  U.S.  policy 
than  the  rather  circumspect  Russians. 

Kennan  demanded  a  wholesale  change  In 
our  European  policy,  even  to  the  point  of 
military  disengagement  in  Germany,  and  a 
revision  of  our  assumptions,  which  are  the 
basis  of  NATO,  about  Soviet  aggressive  In- 
tentions. 

Pauling  found  the  United  States  wholly 
responsible  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Paul- 
ing's indignation  threw  a  strange  light  on 
another  suggestion  in  his  speech,  which  was 
echoed  later  by  his  fellow  scientist,  Hudson 
Hoagland.  It  was  that  since  the  language 
of  science  is  more  truly  international  than 
that  of  politics,  and  quicker  to  bypass  ide- 
ological road  blocks,  scientists  should  have 
a  larger  say  in  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
This  brief  hint  of  an  International  tech- 
nocracy gave  Pauling's  hearers  an  additional 
reason,"  besides  the  horror  of  nuclear  war,  to 
hope  that  the  world's  present  political  lead- 
ers will  not  fail  their  peacekeeping  respon- 
sibility. 

NEW     MEANS    OF    CHANCE 

Tlie  convocation  produced  two  other  ideas 
that  may  cast  a  more   lasting  illumination. 
One   came   from   Arnold   Toynbee   and   was 
supported  in  a  separate  discussion  by  Jerome 
Frank.     They  suggested  that  a  new  means 
of  effecting  social  change  may  already  be  at 
large  in  the  world,  a  way  of  appealing  to  the 
conscience  rather  than  the  fears  of  those  in 
authoritv — namely,     nonviolent     resistance. 
Gandhi  used  it  to  overthrow  the  British  raj 
in  India,  and  Martin  Luther  King  won  his 
Nobel   Prize    by    proving    it    could    work    In 
America  as  well.     It  was  perhaps  underem- 
phasized   that   nonviolent   resistance,   to   be 
effective,  must  choose  an  adversary  with   a 
conscience,  and  that  some  governments  are 
not  so  equipped.     But  even  so,  as  Prank 
pointed  out.  the  Gandhi-King  example  may 
have    a    permanent    influence    on    accepted 
definitions    of    manliness,    which    for   thou- 
sands   of    years    has    been    associated    with 
readiness    "to   fight.      Some   day   it   may   be 
thought  that  "if  you  resort  to  violence  then 
you  are  a  coward." 


CrOB.^L    GREAT    SOCIETY 

The  other  illumination  was  best  expressed 
by  Abba  Eban,  deputy  prime  minister  of 
Israel.  He  declared  that  after  millennia  of 
national  histories,  mankind  has  now  entered 
"the  first  era  of  global  history";  and  he  pro- 
posed that  all  heads  of  state,  large  and  small, 
devote  1  week  of  their  working  year  exclu- 
sively to  the  problems  of  "the  human  nation" 
Instead  of  their  own.  He  gave  them  an 
agenda:  Overpopulation,  malnutrition,  il- 
literacy, gross  inequality  of  incomes,  and  the 
repair  of  the  physical  damage  man  has  done 
to  his  planet  since  creation. 
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Eban's  plea  for  a  great  society  of  man- 
kind won  a  standing  ovation  from  the  audi- 
ence. It  expressed  a  conviction  heard  earlier 
frona  others,  that  when  nations  collaborate 
on  joint  projects  for  human  betterment  tran- 
sc'ending  their  own  parochial  interests,  they 
are  likelier  to  understand  each  other  and  less 
likely  to  go  to  war. 

Eban's  speech  also  reflected  the  ecumenical 
spirit  which  imbued  this  whole  convocation, 
the  spirit  which  Pope  John  XXIII  released 
throughout  the  Catholic  world,  and  which  Is 
.•till  expanding  today  through  other  churches, 
c!i;inceries,  and  faiths. 


^IE^roR\^■DrM    Feom    the    Cextfr    for    the 

Study  of  Democr.atic  Instxtl'Tions 
i    the  woaljwijc  scope  of  the  response  to 

■P.ACEM     Irr     TERRIS"     COXVEN"TION 

Among  the  indications  are: 

(1)  The  Pope'.s  discussion  of  the  conv3ca- 
tion  at  a  gathering  in  St.  Peter's  Square  in 
Rome — an  assembly  of  20,000  pilgrims  from 
aU  parts  of  the  world — was  the  leading  item 
on  thousands  of  radio  and  television  news- 
casts. 

(2)  The  largest  diocesan  newspapers  in 
the  United  States — the  Pilot,  published  by 
Cardinal  Cushing  In  Boston:  the  New  World, 
published  by  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago; 
the  Tidings,  published  by  Cardinal  Mclntyre 
in  Los  Angeles;  the  Long  Island  Catholic, 
reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholics 
in  the  I.'ew  York  area;  the  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  published  in  Kansas  City  but  dis- 
tributed nationally:  the  Catholic  Register, 
published  in  Denver  but  also  distributed  in 
churches  across  the  country:  the  Catholic 
Star  Herald,  the  weekly  with  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  southern  New  Jersey:  and  other 
largo  C:;t.holic  pr.pers — gave  the  convocation 
imprecedented  coverage,  many  devoting  two 
full  p.iges  cf  text  and  picttircs.  The  Pilot, 
in  a  front-page  dispatch  from  Rome,  said 
the  conference  was  receiving  extetisive  dis- 
cussion in  Catholic  and  Communist  papers 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  in  general  pub- 
lications of  all  kinds.  Our  Sunday  Visitor, 
a  v.-eckly  magazine  distritavitcd  in  Catholic 
churches  throughout  the  United  States  has 
carried  two  articles,  highly  favorable, 

( 3 )  The  Johnson  Foundation  reported 
that    their   clipping    service    had    sent   more 

.than  1,400  sep:-.rate  news  stories.  They  re- 
ported many  editorials  and  bylined  articles 
by  columnists,  and  declared:  "In  the  whole 
batch,  there  are  perhaps  three  or  four  some- 
what negative  comnicnts." 

i-1)  Presbyterian  Life,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a 
circtilation  of  1.141.000,  dechxred  that  "rare- 
ly, if  ever,  has  there  been  stich  a  coruscating 
assemblage  cf  first-rate  minds  under  one 
roof." 

1 5)  The  Christian  Century,  another  lead- 
ing Protestant  pubUcation,  carried  an  arti- 
cle that  concluded:  "While  it  may  indeed 
be  that  today  the  main  hope  for  peace  lies 
negatively  in  the  fear  rampant  in  the  minds 
of  men,  the  fact  that  areas  of  agreement  did 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  convocation  sug- 
gests that  more  positive  motivations  may 
come  to  play  a  role," 

(6)  Time,  Life  and  Newsweek  gave  substan- 
tial attention  to  the  conference.  An  article 
by  Roland  Gamm.on  is  in  preparation  for 
This  Week,  v,hich  claims  a  circulation  of  14 
million.  Reader's  Digest  also  is  considering 
an  article.  The  New  Yorker's  March  6  issue 
contained  an  article  about  Fred  Neal  and  the 
convocation  in  positive  terms.  Pageant 
:Tiaga7ine  is  coming  out  with  an  article  on 
the  center  and  its  importance  to  the  world — 
an  article  now  scheduled  for  the  May  issue, 

1 7)  W.th  the  cooperation  of  Life,  pocket 
book  editors  are  working  on  a  paperback 
book  about  the  convocation,  designed  to  hit 
newsstands  this  spring. 

(8 1   Tlie  Saturday  Review  Is  going  to  have 

10. 000 -word    special    section    In    an    early 


a 


issue  on  the  major  statements  made  at  the 
convocation,  and  Norman  Cotisiits  will  call 
for  contintilng  discussion  of  these  state- 
ments in  meetings  to  be  held  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

(9)  America,  a  magazine  read  by  all  the 
C;\tholic  bishops  and  leading  clergy  of  the 
United  States,  glowingly  endorsed  the  con- 
vocation in  an  editorial  in  itE  March  6 
Isstie,  declaring:  "The  convocsition  per- 
formed a  notable  service  to  peace." 

(10)  Tlie  Christian  Peace  Conference, 
headed  by  clorgjnnon  from  Czcthoslovakla, 
Hiuigary,  Fi-ancc.  India.  So\iet  Hussia,  Urtt- 
guay,  E;'ist  Germany,  and  othcf  countries, 
sei:it  a  letter  of  congratulations  :ii>d  ,.sked  for 
copies  of  all  papers  delivered  at  the  con- 
vocation. This  organization  has  Its  head- 
q\'.arters  in  Prague.  I 

II.    INTEREST    IN    FOLLOWUP    MEETINGS    EX- 
PRESSED   BY    LE.^DERS    IN    MANlf    FIELDS 

The  letters  received — ranging  from  the 
comments  of  the  President  of  the  U.N.  Cie;i- 
eral  Assembly,  In  his  note  dated  March  2,  to 
the  letter  from  the  president  of  tbe  .American 
Library  Association,  declaring  thet  he  would 
do  everything  possible  to  give  ctirrency 
to  the  ideas  put  forth  at  the  ccBivocation — 
show  that  there  are  strong  curfeiits  of  ex- 
citement rtinning  in  many  placap. 

Arnold  Toynbee  said:  "I  felt  that  it  was 
very  much  worthwhile  and  that  It  was  going 
to  lead  on  to  other  things."  The  president  of 
the  University  of  Windsor,  Ontafio.  ."^aid:  "I 
have  been  attending  various  symposia,  con- 
ere-scs.  conferences,  and  conventions  for  the 
past  30  years,  in  a  wide  viu-iety  of  contexts. 
public,  academic,  and  religioijs.  Yotir  con- 
vocation was  by  all  odds  the  mos!t  imi^rcf^sive 
such  gathering  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  attending.  I  was  dee))ly  impressed  and 
stimulated  throtighcut  the  sorslons  •  •  ♦." 
Like  other  university  president^  who  wrote 
to  yoti.  he  said  he  was  ast<ini$hed  by  the 
interest  he  had  fotmd  in  continuing  the 
discussions. 

Wiiliam  Bagss.  editor  of  the  Miami  N<:'ws. 
has  reported  that  he  has  receive^l  more  than 
200  letters  from  persons  seeking  films  or 
booklets  or  other  material  growinc;  out  of 
the  convocation.  J.  Duane  Squires,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  scx'ial  studios 
at  Colby  Junior  College  in  New  Hampshire, 
wrote  you:  "I  am  preparing  a  r'i^umc  of  the 
conference  to  be  used  in  the  Ke.v  Hamp- 
shire press,  and  I  have  already  been  invited 
to  speak  about  the  gathering  to  several 
meetings  in  this  vicinity."  I 

The  Chatauqtia  Association,  tlie  National 
Association  of  Catholic  Co!lej;cs.  and  a  num- 
ber of  student  groups  have  already  made  In- 
quiries about  the  possibility  of  tjeiting  ma- 
terial in  film  or  printed  form  for  meetings. 
Peggy  Kerney  McNeil,  president  of  the  Tren- 
ton Times  newspaper,  said  in  a  letter  dated 
March  5:  "We  at  the  Times  want  to  do 
anything  we  c*n  to  continue  tht  great  work 
you've  begun.     Please  tell  us  all  you  can." 

In  an  article  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Rochester  diocesan  paper,  Vie  Catholic 
Courier.  Rabbi  Herbert  Bronsteiji  of  Temple 
Brith  Kodesh  wrote:  "What  i»as  the  tre- 
mendous power  that  brought  thousands  of 
people  stirging  into  the  hali  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  among  them  etisily  recog- 
nizable statesmen  of  East  and  West,  former 
presidents  of  the  United  Nations,  leaders  of 
the  American  civil  rights  movement,  clergy 
of  all  faiths  and  denominations.  Ecliolar.s  and 
scientists?  'What  was  the  power  that  drew 
all  these  races,  religions,  all  ages  end  tongues. 
and  all  political  ideologies  together'?  Tiie 
example  of  Pope  John  XXIII  against  the 
fatalism  and  cynicism  of  our  time  •  •  »" 
Rabbi  Bronstein  also  wrote  to  you  and  said 
he  wanted  to  organize  meetings  in  the 
Rochester  area  to  carry  on  the  work. 

James  W.  Bush,  Jr.,  of  Bosto.n  College 
wrote  *  *  •  to  say  that  the  college.  Fairfield 
University,  and  the  College  of  tiie  Holy  Cross 


were  sponsoring  a  conference  on  Paccni  in 
Terrls  *   •   ♦. 


The  New  York  Times  said:  "The  encvclical 
has  the  rare  capability  of  providing  a  com- 
mon grotnid  on  which  people  of  all  kinds- 
priests  and  rabbi.>,  pacifists  and  Communists, 
philosophers,  and  nuns — can  consider  moral 
and  religious  problems  beyond  the  thicket 
of  sectarian  and  doctrinal  diilcrences.  This 
capability  is  an  outgrowth  of  one  of  the 
late  Pope's  most  important  points — that  dif. 
fenng  ideologies  are  not  a  barrier  to  co- 
existence, and  that  coexistence  does  not 
mean  giving  up  beliefs  or  the  surrc:-.der  of 
aiiy  side  to  any  other." 
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WOOL  TEXTILES 

Mr,  PELL,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  com- 
nion  rule  of  politics  that  foreign  trade 
and  domestic  economic  stability  are  often 
difficult  to  reconcile;  and  it  is  an  un- 
common experience  of  political  life  when 
a  practical  plan  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween these  often  divergent  forces  is  ad- 
vanced. 

Such  a  plan  was  put  forward  this 
week  by  the  distin?:ui.shed  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie]  in  the  form  of  Sen- 
ate bill  2022,  the  Orderly  Marketing  Act 
of  1965.  which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  live 
in  a  comfortable  world  in  which  the  vari- 
ous national  economies  would  be  per- 
fectly complementary,  and  in  which 
trade  would  mean  equal  opportunity  for 
each  trading  partner.  We  have,  to  be 
sure,  taken  several  steps  toward  this  ideal 
goal,  throutrh  the  Trade  Expansion  Act: 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  in  this  country 
there  are  some  critical  pockets  of  eco- 
nomic distress,  resulting  from  inequita- 
ble trade;  and,  unfortunately,  one  of 
them  is  in  my  own  State, 

I  refer  in  particular  to  the  wool- 
worsted  textile  industry,  in  which  pro- 
duction declined  by  some  10  percent  last 
year,  while  imports  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  American 
market.  Since  1950.  approximately  50 
woolen-worsted  plants  in  Rhode  Island 
have  gone  otit  of  business;  and  we  have 
lost  over  10,000  jobs  in  the  last  6  years. 

The  Mu.skie  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
just  the  kind  of  relief  we  in  Rhode  Island 
need.  The  bill  will  establish  a  well 
thought-out.  systematic  way  in  which 
import  controls  can  be  invoked,  in  the 
event  of  sub.stantial  and  persistent  in- 
va^sion  of  American  markets  by  products 
from  abroad;  and  the  bill  will  do  so  with- 
out denying  reasonable  prospects  for 
foreign  competitors  to  participate  in  the 
futtu-e  growth  of  the  American  market, 
provided  they  do  not  cause  economic  dis- 
ruption. 

Specifically,  the  Muskie  bill  provides 
that  an  indu.stry  may  be  eligible  for  re- 
lief action  in  the  ratio  of  imports  to 
domestic  production  has  increased  by 
50  percent  or  more  during  the  preceding 
5  years,  and  by  10  percent  during  the 
immediately  preceding  calendar  year. 

This  formula  is  clearly  relevant  to  the 
woolen-worsted  industry,  in  which  im- 
ports accounted  for  12,5  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  5  years  ago.  but  now*  account 
for  nearly  20  percent,  as  I  have  said.  In 
other  words,  in  this  industry,  there  has 
been  a  62-percent  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
imports   to    the   total   domestic   market. 


Obviously,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  dwin- 
dling doinestic  production  would  be  even 

We  who  repr&sent  this  beleaguered  in- 
rlii'=try  have  been  tiTii-^g  long  and  hard  to 
r-'cr'^e  the  flood  of  import  competition 
i\vch  has  caused  our  economy  such  grief. 
I  hardly  need  mention  the  outstandmg 
pfforts  of  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
Pastoke  who  has  done  such  outstanding 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
cammittee  on  Textiles. 

My  own  special  concern  for  the  indus- 
trv  has  been  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
former  Foreign  Service  officer  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.     Recently,  I  sought  to 
put  forward  what  I  hope  is  a  construc- 
tive KU'-iuestion  for  resolving  the  wool- 
worsted  crisis  through  forthright  action 
in  the  diplomatac  field.     In  brief,  my  pro- 
posal was  that  the  United  States  set  a 
deadline    for    conveiiing    a    multilateral 
conference  to  work  out  a  world  market- 
ing plan,  and  a  second  deadline  at  which 
ve  would  begin  to  initiate  unilateral  im- 
port restrictions,  if  there  had  not  been 
any  proarcss  at  the  multilateral  level. 
I  spelled  out  that  proposal  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  As- 
<;oc'ation;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the   text   of   my    speech   there    be 
printed   in   the   Record   at   the   conclu- 
sion of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
I  Sec  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Statie  has  taken  cognizance  of 
my  proposal;  and  in  this  connection  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
A.'^sistant  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
MacArthur  II,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  Department's  continuing  concern 
with  this  matter,  although  I  am,  natu- 
rally, son-y  that  the  Department  is  not 
able  to  be  more  immediately  receptive  t-o 
my  proposal  for  deadlines  for  negotia- 
tion. I  note  with  interest  that  there  is 
to  be  a  United  States-Japanese  Confer- 
ence on  Wool  Textiles  in  Tokyo  during 
the  week  of  June  7:  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
ference will  lead  to  a  palpable  relaxa- 
tion of  the  import  problem.  All  of  us 
will  be  awaiting  with  interest  the  out- 
come. 

The  problerrt  Is  so  serious,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  it  of  such  great  consequence  to 
my  constituency,  that  I  believe  we  should 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  our  in- 
dustry receives  the  protection  it  deserves. 
I  hope  the  Department  of  State  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  every  avenue  of  relief; 
but  in  the  event  its  efforts  do  not  bear 
fruit,  we  must,  perforce,  pursue  other 
Channels.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have 
cosponsored  the  Muskie  bill,  and  will 
work  for  its  enactment. 

E-NHtDlT  1 

Rkmarks  by  Sen.mor  Claiborne  Pell  at  An- 
Ni-AL  Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Tex- 
tile Association.  April  19,  1965 


I  .am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  address  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Astocla- 
tion.     Your  organization  represents  a  most 


influential  cross  section  of  the  economic 
leadership  of  our  State,  and  I  therefore  wel- 
come occasions  like  this  in  which  yoU  and  I 
can  have  the  closest  possible  exchange  of 
views. 

I  will  be  frank  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that 
I  do  not  presume  to  represent  myself  as  an 
expert  on  your  industry.  My  aenior  col- 
league. John  Pastore.  has  done  a  wonderful 
job  and  deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  im- 
plementing the  seven-point  relief  program 
which  has  brought  so  many  benefits  in  the 
past  3  years.  He  has  worked  with  immense 
diligence  and  effectiveness,  and  his  command 
of  the  field  is  preeminent.  I  salute  him  for 
his  work  and  look  forward  to  supporting  him 
in  it  for  a  long  while  to  come. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  my  remarks  to- 
day asthose  of  an  informed  nonexpert  who 
has  yovir  interests  very  much  in  mind  and 
who  "wants  to  work  in  partnership  with  you 
to  help  you  achieve  in  the  realm  of  public 
policy  what  you  need  to  succeed  and  thrive 
as  a  competitive  enterprise. 

I  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  this  is 
often  easier  said  than  done.  'W'e  have  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  recently  about  how  Congress- 
men and  Senators  should  obtain  rich  benefits 
for  their  respective  States  and  districts.  I 
noted  with  Interest  In  this  regard  Governor 
Chafce's  letter  to  the  Woonsocket  Call  the 
other  day  regarding  the  woolen-worsted 
situation.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  we 
have  his  full  and  vigorous  support  in  coping 
with  this  problem. 

Obviously,  each  of  us  in  Congress  wants  the 
best    that   can   be  won   for  our   home   State, 
and    we    devote    va=t    amounts    of    time    and 
energy  to  bring  some  of  these  benefits  home. 
Often",  when  the  benefits  do  arrive  they  ar- 
rive like  icebergs — with  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  accomplishment  revealed  and  the  vast 
imderpinning  of  hard  work  lost  from  view. 
With  regard  to  the  woolen-worsted  situa- 
tion. I  want  to  assure  you  at  the  outset  that 
1  for  one  will  continue  to  bend  every  effort 
to  ease  the  lot  of  the  Rhode  Island  industry— 
whether   by    an   international   quota   agree- 
ment or  unilateral  import  restrictions  or  any 
other  action.     I  would  be  less  than  honest, 
however,  if  I  did  not  say  that  we  must  bal- 
ance our  determination  to  win  regional  relief 
bv  a  realistic  understanding  of  our  prospects. 
So  often  our  stxccess  Is  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  to  which  our  interests  coincide 
with  those  of  several  other  regions  or  States, 
When  that  coincidence  Is  lacking,  it's  often 
much  more  difficult  to  get  our  way  in  the 
Federal    svstem.     I   would    deceive    you    If   I 
were  to  pretend  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

We  had  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
cllicacy  of  multireglonal  coincidence  of  in- 
terests in  the  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  1961  seven-point  textile  relief  pro- 
gram, instituted  by  President  Kennedy  and 
continued  by  President  Johnson.  That  com- 
prehensive program  toviched  all  segments  of 
the  vast  textile  complex— from  the  cotton 
farms  of  Louisiana  to  the  mills  of  Maine. 
All  in  all.  about  one-third  of  the  Congress 
was  directlv  affected— about  40  Senators  and 
approximately  130  Members  of  the  House. 

The  results  that  have  flowed  from  that 
program  have  been  dramatic  indeed. 

Tlie  one-price  cotton  law  which  was 
signed  last  vear  and  which  we  will  work  to 
continue  far"  bevond  its  scheduled  expiration 
in  1966.  has  been  cited  as  the  most  miport.ant 
factor  in  a  general  resurgence  of  strength  in 
the  textile  industry  triggered  by  the  admin- 
istration program.  Consumption  of  U.S. 
cotton  Is  expected  to  Increase  over  a  million 
bales  in  the  1964-65  crop  year,  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  U.S.  mills  will  use  cotton  when 
they  can  get  It  at  competitive  prices. 

I  "am  well  aware  also  of  current  interest 
in  a  special  stihsidy  for  dyers,  printers,  and 
finishers,  providmg  these  processors  do  not 
already  benefit  from  tl-ie  one-price  subsidy. 
I  wUldo  everything  I  can  to  promote  con- 
sideration   of    this    proposal. 


Another  factor  is  the  new,  rapid  deprecia- 
tion schedules  on  textile  equipment  and  the 
7-percent  investment  credit,  which  last  year 
was  improved  to  provide  that  claiming  of 
the  credit  would  not  reduce  the  depreciation 
basis  of  a  new  aSset. 

The  result  of  these  reforms  has  been  a 
recordbreaking  infusion  of  the  new  invest- 
ment in  plants  and  equipment  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  Capital  expenditures,  which 
averaged  $414  million  In  the  1950-60  period 
stood  at  $750  million  in  1964  and  might  go 
as  high  as  $950  million  in  1965.  The  1964 
expenditures  stood  at  13  percent  of  the  in- 
dustry's net  worth,  the  highest  of  any  major 
industry. 

Still  another  factor  has  been  public  and 
private  Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment and  training  in  the  textile  Industry. 
In  the  research  realm,  new  fabrics,  fibers, 
and  processes  are  being  produced — particu- 
larly in  such  areas  as  manmade  fibers  and 
stretch  fabrics.  i 

In  this  general  regard.  I  want  to  commend 
the  industry  in  Rhode  Island  for  its  Initia- 
tive in  establishing  your  own  textile  training 
center.  I-  was  pleased  to  attend  the  opening 
of  this  center  last  January,  and  I  wish  it 
all  success. 

I  hope  also  that  the  Industry  will  continue 
to  give  its  attention  to  retraining  and  im- 
provement of  our  existing  skilled  labor  pool. 
In  this  connection,  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  I  serve  on  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  and  stand  ready 
to  render  you  any  assistance  or  service  I  can 
in  this  area. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
since  Its  Inception  in  1962,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  has  resulted 
In  approved  training  courses  for  1,197  Rhode 
Islanders  with  a  dollar  commitment  of 
S2  195.996  through  January  of  this  year. 
During  approximately  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has 
brought  our  State  approved  training  for 
1.225  persons  with  an  expenditure  of  $949,- 
815. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  recently  held  hearings  on  the 
Manpower  Act  amendments  which  would  ex- 
tend this  v^uable  program  to  June  of  1969. 
April  13  brought  final  House  action  on  this 
measure,  and  I  expect  President  Johnson  to 
sign  this  act  shortly.  This  could  bring  to 
Rhode  Island  over  SI. 600.000  in  Federal 
matching  funds  on  a  90-to-lO  basis  for  train- 
ing programs. 

Up  to  January  of  this  year,  training  was 
approved  for  120  automatic  spindle  weavers 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Under 
the  Manpower  Act.  training  was  approved  for 
24  loomfixers  and  12  loomfixer  apprentices. 
The  courses  in  loom  fixing  ran  24  weeks. 

One  final  factor  that  stems  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's comprehensive  textile  program  is 
the  international  cotton  marketing  agree- 
ment which  was  reached  in  1961.  Under  its 
terms,  the  United  States  has  negotiated  18 
bilateral  agreements  with  cotton  textile  pro- 
ducing countries,  binding  them  to  redtice 
shipments  if  the  importing  country  makes  a 
finding  of  market  disruption. 

These  agreements  have  led  to  restraint  In 
several  lines  of  products,  although  I  under- 
stand not  all.  At  any  rate,  imports  of  textiles 
in  1964  were  do-^-n  approximately  6  percent 
below  1963  levels;  according  to  the  American 
Textile  Manufacttirers  Institute.  And  what 
seems  mcst'encouraging  is  the  fact  that  U.S. 
exports  rose  by  at  least  10  percent  over  1963 
levels. 

Now  I  realize  all  too  fully  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  Rhode  Island  textile  Industry 
participated  in  these  encouraging  trends  and 
that  many  of  you.  because  you  are  so  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  woolen-worsted  sector, 
did  not  benefit  at  all. 

The  facts  and  figures  on  woolen  worsteds 
.ore  not  happy  ones.    Some  of  the  key  points. 
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from  the  Government  point  of  view,  seem 
to  be  as  follows: 

Production  of  raw  wool  In  the  United 
States  declined  by  about  16  percent  In  1964 
from    1961. 

Mill  iise  of  raw  wool  dropped  to  its  lowest 
level  since  1958. 

Wool's  sh.ire  of  total  fiber  consumed  by 
U.S.  textile  plants  has  dropped  to  4';  per- 
cent as  against  e'^  percent  4  years  ago. 

Production  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabric 
declined  by  some  10  percent  In  the  first  half 
of  1964  from  1963  levels. 

Imports  now  account  for  about  20  percent 
of  the  U.S.  woolen  market,  as  compared  with 
12.5  percent  5  years  ago  and  less  than  5  per- 
cent 10  years  ago. 

Seventeen  more  wool  textile  mills  closed 
their  doors  in  the  fjst  10  months  of  1964, 
joining  a  casualty  list  of  117  since  1956. 

One  Important  consequence  of  these  un- 
pleasant facts  was  that  many  woolen  mills 
were  realistically  shifting  to  manmade  fi- 
bers— production  of  which  increased  by  25 
percent  during  the  19G3-64  marketing  season, 
or  10  times  the  rate  of  growth  of  wool  pro- 
duction. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  in- 
evitable trend  and  one  to  which  Rhode  Island 
mills  should  adapt  whenever  possible — as  I 
know  many  of  you  are. 

In  a  sense,  the  plight  of  the  wool-worsted 
industry  reflects  the  fact  that  its  infltience 
is  not  as  pervasive  as  the  more  comprehensive 
cotton  elements  of  the  textile  industry  which 
I  have  already  described.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  industry  is  without  friends 
in  high  places. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  of  President 
Johnson's  pledge,  when  he  visited  Providence 
last  fall,  to  keep  wool  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports at  reasonable  levels.  He  pledged  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  convene  a 
multination  meeting  to  work  otit  an  inter- 
national marketing  agreement,  like  the  one 
now  regulating  cotton  trade. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  administration 
is  still  committed  to  this  goal  even  though 
results  have  not  yet  been  forthcoming.  As 
recently  as  last  December,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Wool  Study  Group  in 
London,  the  United  States  restated  its  plea 
for  convening  such  a  regulatory  conference. 

The  reason  why  our  efforts  have  not  borne 
fruit  is  simple.  The  other  nations  Involved 
are  not  willing  to  participate.  Whereas  a 
substantial  group  of  countries  had  a  direct 
interest  in  negotiating  the  international  cot- 
ton agreement  for  their  own  good,  the  list 
of  wool  exporting  nations  is  much  narrower 
axid  their  control  of  the  market  much  tighter. 

The  principals  involved  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong,  and 
I  am  Informed  that  at  least  two  of  these 
exporting  areas  have  stated  flat  opposition 
to  a  regulatory  conference. 

As  a  former  Foreign  Service  cfQcer,  I  can 
well  appreciate  our  Government's  desire  to 
control  the  wool  import  problem  by  multi- 
lateral agreement  rather  than  by  national 
action.  The  multilateral  agreement  pro- 
tects us  in  advance  from  retribution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  much  tidier  and 
safer  mechanism  for  our  diplomats. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  my  present 
vantage  point  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  however,  I  am  not  indefi- 
nitely sympathetic  to  the  sensitivities  of 
the  diplomatic  corps.  It  seem  to  me  that 
we  have  Just  about  exhausted  our  capacity 
for  a  tidy,  diplomatic  solution,  and  that 
you  here  on  the  homefront  have  had  to 
pay  far  too  high  a  price  to  tolerate  further 
da'obling  at  diplomatic  niceties. 

What  I  propose  is  this:  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  United  States  should  serve  notice  to  the 
wool-e.xporting  nations  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  the  extremely  difficult  po- 
sition in  which  our  domestic  Industry  now 
finds  itself.  We  should  invite  these  nations, 
one  last  time,  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a 
re;i.~onable    international    marketing    agree- 


ment, specifying  a  definite  date  U>  convene 
the  conference — such  as  next  July  1.  Then 
we  should  serve  notice  that  If  reasonable 
progress  has  not  been  reached  toward  such 
an  agreement  by  anotlier  fixed  data — say  Oc- 
tober 1 — we  shotild  take  steps  to  invoke  uni- 
lateral quotas  and  restraints. 

I  have  no  .special  insights  as  to  whether 
stich  an  approach  would  work,  and,  given 
the  rather  limited  base  of  power  for  wool 
textiles,  which  I  have  already  described.  I  can 
make  no  guarantee  that  we  can  commit  the 
Government  to  such  a  "get  tougt"  policy. 
But  I  promise  that  we  will  never  stop  trying. 

Alternatively,  perhaps  the  executive  branch 
can  be  persuaded  to  niove  directly  to  uni- 
lateral Ciuotas  without  making  the  one  linal 
effort  to  a  diplomatic  solution.  I  v?oukl  cer- 
tainly support  this  move  too,  if  it  has  any 
chance  of  success. 

At  any  rate,  I  want  you  to  knOw  that  I 
share  what  I  know  must  be  your  Ijelief  that 
we  already  have  been  asked  to  bear  too  mtich 
and  that  we  can  wait  no  longer  for  effective 
relief.  There  is,  after  all,  no  substitute  lor 
new  orders  and  more  business  fcr  Rhode 
Island  plants. 


Exhibit  2 

Depajitmen't  of  State. 
WaAiiington,  DC,  May  17,  1965. 
Hon.  Cl.mborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Se7iate. 

De.\r  Sexator  Pell:  The  Under  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  hint 
of  April  30,  1965  concerning  tlie  wool  textile 
import  problem. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  read  your 
address  before  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  As- 
sociation and  have  noted  your  suggestion 
that  the  administration  set  a  cutoff  date  to 
its  efforts  to  find  a  multilateral  solution  to 
the  problem  of  import  competition  in  wool 
textiles. 

The  Department  certainly  appreciates  the 
importance  of  the  wool  textile  industry  to 
the  economy  of  New  England  and  iQ  particu- 
lar to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  As  yotir 
statement  recognizes,  we  have  been  making 
repeated  efforts  over  the  last  few  years  to 
find  a  multilateral  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  United  States  first  raised  this  issue  at 
the  seventh  plenary  of  the  International 
Wool  Study  Group  in  London  in  December 
1962,  and  since  that  time,  the  Dapartment 
has  raised  the  matter  repeatedly  ia  bilateral 
discussions  with  senior  government  officials 
of  the  major  wool  textile  exportUig  coun- 
tries. Several  high-level  missions  bave  been 
sent  abroad  for  this  purpose. 

More  recently,  as  reported  to  you  In  Mr. 
Lee's  letter  of  Febru.ory  5,  1965,  the  President 
personally  raised  this  problem  in  his  dis- 
cussions with  Prime  Minister  Sato  during 
the  latter's  visit  on  Janu.ary  12  and  13,  19C5. 
As  a  result,  Japan  has  now  agreed  to  a  joint 
government-industry  meeting  in  Tckyo  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Jtine  7.  which  will  give  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  review  with 
Japanese  Government  officials  the  effect  of 
imports  on  the  U.S.  wool  textile  mferket  and 
to  present  otir  case  for  an  international  wool 
textile  conference.  This  wi'.l  be  the  first 
United  States-J;ipanese  meeting  of  tliis  kind, 
convened  specifically  for  the  purj)Ose  of  re- 
viewing this  problem. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Covernmeflts  of  the 
other  principal  exporting  countries  have  been 
reluctant  to  discuss  this  matter  and  have 
not  agreed,  as  of  this  time,  to  partlcipat*  in 
an  international  conference.  In  fac  light  of 
this,  the  Department  finds  it  dliTicuU  to 
project  the  progress  of  our  efforts  to  find  a 
multilateral  solution  to  this  problem  and 
hence  does  not  consider  it  desiraUle  to  set 
a  specific  deadline  to  discussions  at  this 
time. 

The  Department  realizes  that  some  of  those 
affected  by  competitive  imports  of  wool 
textiles  find  the  idea  of  unilateral  U.S.  ac- 


tion attractive  but  continues  to  believe  that 
a  solution  to  this  problem  must  be  found 
through  the  mtiltilateral  approach.  In  1964 
U.S.  imports  of  wool  textiles  amounted 
to  approximately  $234  million.  Unilateral 
action  with  respect  to  this  trade  would 
under  GATT  rules,  lay  the  United  States 
open  to  retaliatory  action  or  payment 
of  compensation  to  the  countries  af- 
fected by  such  a  move  on  an  equivalent 
amount  of  trade,  for  example,  through  with- 
drawal of  tariff  concessions.  Conceivably 
unilateral  action  might  even  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arriingement.  It  is  for  this  reason — to  avoid 
Injtiry  to  other  segments  of  the  U..S.  econ- 
omy, including  po.ssibly  large  segments  oi 
the  U.S.  textile  industry — that  the  Depart- 
ment considers  a  multilateral  approach  as 
serving  best  the  national  interest  as  well  as 
tlie  Interest  of  the  U..S.  textile  industry  as 
a  whole.  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
that  end. 

If  there  is  any  additional  Information 
which  we  can  furnish  on  this  matter,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

I  Douglas  M.^c.^rtht'r  H. 

=  Assistant  Secretary  /or 

Congressional  Relations. 
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MILWAUKEE  SUCCESS  IN  JOBS- 
FOR-YOUTH   PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  high  schools  and  colleges  will 
recess  for  the  summer  in  several  'weeks 
and  more  than  10  million  young  persons 
will  join  the  labor  market  in  search  of 
summer  jobs. 

It  is  not  easy  for  these  young  folks  to 
find  summer  jobs.  Most  of  them  have 
little  or  no  experience  and  there  are 
many  more  applicant-s  than  there  are 
jobs  to  fill. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  group  of 
civic  leaders  in  Milwaukee  have  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  have  done  some- 
thing about  it.  A  plan  of  action — worked 
out  by  a  business  leader — was  imple- 
mented by  the  youth  committee  of  the 
social  development  commission  with  help 
from  other  civic  groups  and  community 
leaders. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  the  cre- 
ation of  Youthpower,  Inc..  a  private  en- 
terprise, nonprofit,  job  placement  house 
operated  by  and  for  16-  to  21-year-olds. 
The  plan  for  the  firm  came  from  Elmer 
Winter,  a  brilliantly  successful  Milwau- 
kcan  and  president  of  Manpower,  Inc., 
a  Milwaukee-based  international  com- 
pany specializing  in  temporary  clciical, 
business,  and  industrial  help. 

In  1963.  its  first  year  in  operation, 
Youthpower  proce.s.scd  4,700  job  applic.i- 
tions  and  filled  1,276  jobs.  Salaries 
ranged  from  50  cents  an  hour  for  yard 
work  to  $120  a  week  for  driving  a  truck. 
De.>pite  the  salary  differential  or  the 
range  of  work  provided,  job  satisfaction 
v/as  high  among  both  the  youngVorkers 
placed  and  the  employers  and  supervisors 
who  hired  them. 

A  detailed  description  of  Milwaukee's 
summer  job  placement  program  was 
given  in  an  article  by  Alary  Ann  Robert- 
son, which  appeared  in  the  May  1965  is- 
sue of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  article,  entitled  "Found: 
Siunmcr  Jobs  for  Teenagers."  in  the 
Record. 


May  26 
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There  beirts  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Folnd:    Summlr   Jobs  for  Teenagers 
(By  Mary  Ann  Robertson) 

It  isn't  easy  for  young  people  lo  find  sum- 
mer jobs — and  the  problem  gets  tougher  all 
I  he  time.  This  svimmer  an  avalanche  of 
ucnugers  will  be  unleafehid  on  the  job  mar- 
ket 'V'outh,  energy,  ambition  they  have  in 
abtir.ciance.  What  they  lack,  obviou.'ily,  is 
experience.  It's  the  old  dilemma:  If  you 
don  t  hove  experience,  you  can't  get  a  job — 
and  if  you  cant  get  a  job,  you  can't  get  ex- 
perience. 

What's  the  EOlutlon?  One  answer  might 
lie  in  the  experience  of  Milwaukee — a  city 
that  saw  the  problem  and  met  It  head  on. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  youth  committee  of  the 
soci;il  development  commi.ssion  in  April  of 
1963.  civic  leaders  were  told  that  no  less 
t'aan  14,000  unemployed  teenagers  would  be 
thrown  on  the  Milwaukee  area  job  market 
that  summer.;  The  businessmen  were  urged 
to  suu^rest  ways  of  findings  jobs  for  the  young 
people. 

The  plan  that  was  adopted  cnme  frcm 
Elmer  Winter,  president  of  Manpower,  Inc., 
a  Milwaukee-based  company  .specializing  in 
temporary  business  and  indu-^trial  help,  and 
cnairman'  of  the  'Voluntary  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Council  in  Milwaukee. 
He  Eusgested  the  formation  of  Youtiipower, 
Inc.,  a  private  enterprl.':c,  nonprofit,  job 
clearinghouse  to  be  operated  by,  and  for, 
IG- to  21 -year  bids. 

After  winning  the  quick  approval  of  the 
&.oc::il  development  cornmis.sioji's  youth 
committee.  Winter  enlisted  the  support  of 
Tlie  Other  98 — a  youth  service  group  dedi- 
c^red  to  publicizing  the  activities  of  tiie  non- 
delinquent  98  percent  of  Milwaukee's  young 
people. 

On  June  1,  I9u3,  Yotithpower.  Inc.,  opened 
its  doors  for  business.  Manpower,  Inc..  had 
provided  office  space,  furniture,  telephone 
service,  and  supplies.  The  young  organiza- 
tion had  its  own  president,  vice  president 
and  public  relations  director,  and  office  man- 
ager. Altogether  the  stuff  of  volunteer  work- 
ers numbered  over  80. 

Tnanks  in  large  measure  to  extensive  ad- 
v.tiice  newspaper  coverage,  the  immediate 
re.?jwnse  to  Youthpower  was  overwhelming. 
N'cr.rly  750  young  people  filed  into  the  YotUh- 
po7.er  office  the  first  day.  By  the  end  of  the 
s'omnirr,  total  number  of  applicants  reiched 
4.700.  and  total  number  of  jobs  filled.  1.276. 

Youthpower  operated  mucli  like  any  other 
job  placement  agency,  in  miniature.  How- 
cvtr.  no  fee  was  charged  for  the  joij  place- 
ment service,  and  wages  were  left  to  em- 
ployer and  teenager.  Salaries  ranged  from 
50  cents  an  hour  for  yardwork  to  $120  a  week 
lor  driving  a  dairy  truck. 

Fir.dinp  the  teenage  applicant.?  was  no 
problem — but  finding  enough  jobs  to  go 
f.roinid  wa,?.  Rather  than  .w.iiting  for  jobs 
to  materialize,  the  eager  staff  contacted  pros- 
pective employers  by  phone,  letters,  and 
personal  calls — and  mailed  otit  10.000  post- 
cards to  homeowners. 

What  kind  of  jobs  did  Youthpower  un- 
co-.er?  Out  Of  the  1.276  total  jobs  filled,  292 
'vere  hoii.^ewOrk-babysltting;  273  lawnwork- 
hr-.ndyman;  194  sales  jobs;  119  office  work. 
Tlie  miscellaneous  other  398  jobs  ranged  from 
b'.ending  ."piiccs  to  helping  Milwaukceans 
fit  an  up  thbir  fiooded  bafcments  after  a 
rainstorm. 

To  equip  teenagers  for  .specific  work  areas. 
Youthpower  sponsored  several  training  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  sales  clinic  where  young 
people  learned  selling  techniques  and  met 
with  prospedtive  employers.  0\er  90  appli- 
cants for  sales  Jobs  were  hired  on  the  spot 
by  14  sales  tompanics  participating.  Oth.er 
highly  successful  training  experiments  were 
the  baby  sitting  clinic  and  a  hostess  helper 
training  cUuic. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
Youthpov.-er  idea  Is  its  flexibility.  The  basic 
plan  xs  adaptable  to  any  size  community, 
with  or  without  a  manpower  office.  Princi- 
pal requirements  for  setting  up  a  Youth- 
power-type  job  clearinghouse  are; 

1.  A  group  of  adult  sponsors:  This  could 
be  a  manpower  office,  or  a  civic  club  or  service 
organization,  a  local  business  firm,  or  PTA 
group.  Main  responsibilities  of  the  parent 
group  would  be  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
business  community;  provide  an  office,  office 
supplies,  telephone  service,  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  cover  costs  of  advertising  and 
mailings.  Once  the  project  is  underway,  the 
teenagers  can  and  should  asf^ume  responsi- 
bility for  operating  the  job  bureau. 

2.  A  capable  staff  of  vo'.unteer  workers: 
Enlisting  young  people  to  man  the  job 
bureau  should  begin  as  far  in  advance  of 
opening  day  as  possible — before  they  make 
otiier  plan.s  for  the  summer.  Most  likely 
source  of  workers  will  probrtbly  be  the  high 
schools  and  colleges — so  its  essential  to  win 
the  cooperation  of  school  authorities.  In  Mil- 
watikec.  many  volunteers  were  signed  up 
through  "The"  Other  98'— a  teenage  service 
grotip.  College  students  interested  in  busi- 
ness aclminislration.  personnel  work,  public 
nlations.  and  advertising  make  particularly 
effective  workers.  Other  sources  of  volun- 
f-crs:  sororities  and  fraternities,  school  clubs, 
religious  youth  orgmiz.vtions,  community 
or,-ani^ations  such  "as  Junior  Achievement 
and  Y-Teens.  Once  recruited,  volunteers 
should  participate  in  a  training  program 
to  fiunUiar:z3  them  with  office  procedure  and 
wih  Youthpower  objectives. 

3.  nie  backing  of  the  community:  Ob- 
viously, the  more  backing  the  project  has. 
the  more  new  job  areas  it  can  open  up  for 
teenagers.  Mr.ke  sure  the  busine.TS  leaders 
of  the  community  are  contacted  while  the 
projc-ct  is  still  in  the  planning  stage.  Seek 
their  counsel  at  the  outset — and  keep  them 
posted  every  step  of  the  way  via  meetings. 
letters,  mailings,  personal  contact^ — and  per- 
sonal "thank  you's"  whenever  they  hire  a 
tecnaire  wcrk?r. 

In  winninc:  the  support  of  the  community 
at  large,  local  newspapers — as  demonstrated 
by  Youthpower's  experience — can  be  of  in- 
estimable value — and  it  should  be  simple 
enough  to  enlist  their  help.  Newspaper  edi- 
tors are  exoosed  every  d.iy  to  the  conse- 
quences cf  teenage  idleness,  restlessness, 
and  rootlessness.  And  most  of  them  will 
bend  over  backward  to  support  any  com- 
munitv  eS'ort  to  solve  the  problem.  In  Mil- 
w.aukee.  radio  and  television  interviews  and 
public  service  annotmcements  gave  added 
lm!>etus  to  the  project.  Other  ways  to  alert 
the  community:  mailings  to  businessmen 
and  homeowners  calling  attention  to  specific 
jobs  teenagers  can  fill:  a  "speakers  bure.iu" 
of  young  volunteers  to  address  civic  clubs, 
women's"  clubs.  PT.A.  groups,  etc.:  advert. se- 
ments  in  d.iily  and  neighborhood  news- 
papers. 

While  the  Youthpower  experiment  in  Mil- 
waukee represented  community-wide  effort 
to  meet  the  problem  of  teenage  unemploy- 
ment during  the  sununer.  the  basic  idea 
cou'.d  be  carried  out  successfully  on  a  much 

more  mode.^t  scale — confined,  say.  to  a  single 
school  or  neighborhood.  Why  not  suggest  it 
at  your  next  civic  club  or  PTA  meeting? 
Certainly  it's  more  constructive  than  wor- 
riedly wondering  "what  the  younger  genera- 

tiori  is  coming  to." 


WISCONSIN  -^VINS  ONE-MAN,  ONE- 
VOTE  FOR  COUNTY  BOARDS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
short  while  we  will  begin  floor  debate 
on  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  allow  States  to  get  around  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  "one  person,  one  vote" 
ruling.    This  proposal  would  enable  naral 


areas  to  continue  to  dominate  State  gov- 
ernments by  permitting  one  house  of 
State  legislatures  to  be  apportioned  on 
a  basis  other  than  population. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  step  backward.  It 
seeks  to  perpetuate  rural  domination  of 
State  legislatures  and  thus  deprive  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  mass  migration  to  urban 
areas  of  an  effective  voice  in  their 
government. 

I  am  proud  to  report,  therefore,  that 
while  there  are  some  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  are  looking  backward,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  moved  boldly 
ahead  in  the  field  of  apportionment  and 
is  now  applying  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
concept  to  cotmty  government.  The 
motto  of  Wisconsin  is  "Forward"  and 
my  State  is  living  up  to  its  motto.  Hav- 
ing already  completed  reapportioning 
the  congressional  and  State  senate  and 
State  assembly  districts,  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  recently  overhauled  the 
State's  115-year-old  system  of  county 
board  representation. 

The  fight  for  reapportionment  in  Wis- 
consin was  not  an  easy  one.  however. 
Although  the  State  has  traditionally  be:-n 
several  years  tardy  in  reapportioning 
congressional  districts  to  bring  them  in 
hne  with  Federal  census  results,  it  has 
eventually  done  so.  This  has  not  always 
been  true  of  apportiomnent  for  the  State 
senate  and  State  assembly,  unfortu- 
nately. 

The  legislature  was  forced  to  act  fol- 
lowing the  1960  census  by  former  Attor- 
ney General  John  W.  Reynolds.  Rey- 
nolds took  the  legislature  to  court  and 
continued  the  court  battle  after  he  was 
elected  Governor  in  1962.  Reymolds  won 
his  court  battle  and  Wisconsin's  legis- 
tive  districts  were  reapportioned  by  the 
State  supreme  court. 

The  current  reapportionment  of  the 
county  boards  was  also  forced  by  the 
supreme  court.  The  court,  acting  on  a 
suit  brought  by  two  editors  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  gave  the  legislature 
until  November  1  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  establishes  "a  substantial 
equality  of  population  among  supervisory 
districts."  The  change  will  not  only 
equalize  representation  on  the  boards, 
but  will  also  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
boards  which  in  some  cotmties  had  be- 
come unwieldy. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  to  illus- 
trate a  key  point  that  I  think  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  apportionment  con- 
troversy. 

The  point  is  this:  Wisconsin  has  ac- 
cepted the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  and 
has  acted. 

The  Wisconsin  experience  is  typical. 
Wisconsin  has  been  a  rural  oriented 
State  for  most  of  its  history.  Only  in 
recent  yeai's  has  industry  replaced  agri- 
culture as  the  top  revenue  producer  and 
only  in  the  past  few  years  have  cities 
and  urban  areas  held  a  majority  of  the 
population. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  all  similarly  situ- 
ated States,  there  was  an  understandable 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
to.  in  effect,  vote  itself  out  of  power  by 
reapportioning  so  that  legislative  dis- 
tricts truly  represent-ed  the  electorate. 
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The  legislature  therefore  needed  the 
prodding:  of  the  courts.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  fulfilled  its  function  by  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution  in  this  matter 
and  ruled  that  the  "one  person,  one 
vote"  principle  should  apply.  Many 
ether  State  supreme  courts  have  ruled 
similarly. 

We  on  the  Federal  level,  who  by  and 
large  are  not  affected,  should  follow  this 
example  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
rupt the  separation  of  powers  by  seek- 
ing an  amendment  to  thwart  the  "one 
person,  one  vote"  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 


adjourned,    under    the  previous 

until    Thursday,    May  27,    19G5, 
o'clock  meridian.  | 

— \ 


order, 
at    12 


May  2f],  1965 

'-ew  York, 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  26  (legislative  day  of 
May  24),  1965: 

dep.-^r.t.mext  of  health.  education.  axd 
Welfare 
V.'ilbur  J.  Cohpn,  of  Michi'zan,  tjo  be  Under 


for   the 
for  the 


Secretary   of    He 
fare. 

EQUAL  Em 


;lth,   Education 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m."*  the  Senate 


LOYMEN'T  Orror.iij.xrrY 
CoMMiasio>f 

The  following-named  persons  tb  the  posi- 
tion indicated: 

To  be  vicmhcr.'i  of  the  Equal  E^iploymcnt 
Opportunity  Commissicki 

Eileen  Hernandez,  of  California,  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1965. 

Richard  Graham,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  19G6. 


and    Wel- 


Fi-anklin   D.   Roosevelt.   Jr.,   of 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1967. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  for  the  term 
expiring  Ju'.y  1,  1968. 

Rev.    Luther    Holcomb,    of   Texas, 
term  cxiiirlng  July  1,  19C9. 

Eileen   Herna.ndez,    of   California, 
term  of  5  years  expiring  July  1,  1970. 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  p". 
t'on  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law  :.nd  regulations: 

I.  For  appointment : 

To  he  f:cnior  Rurgcon 
P..ul  D.  Pcdersen 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Al.m  I.  Levenson 
Anio.s  C.  Lewis    . 

To  he  senior  (ussistaTit  canitatlan 
Wilham  P.  Wollschlager 

II.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  assislatit  pharmacist 
Douglas  O.  Sharp 


EXTENSIONS    OF 


Need  for   Uniform   State   Residency  Re- 
quirements 


R  E  AA  A  R 

to  cur  attc-n- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.ish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  highly  inform.ative 
article  written  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
John  R.  Schmidhaeser,  which  appeared 
in  the  Michigan  Law  Review  of  Febru- 
ary 1963. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congress- 
man ScHMiDHAusER,  then  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  conducted  a  penetrating  study  of 
the  various  State  residency  requirements 
for  voting  and  the  effect  they  have  upon 
our  highly  mobile  population. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  recently  com- 
pleted its  study  of  the  voting  rights  bill, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  are  other  factors  besides  that 
of  rcxce  which  disenfranchise  a  large 
number  of  potential  voters.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Congressman  Schmid- 
H.\"3ER,  estimated  that,  under  our  uni- 
versal suffrage  system,  some  8  million 
citizens  in  1960  were  unable  to  meet  the 
various  residency  requirements  set  up  by 
State  statutes  and,  thus,  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote. 

As  our  population  continues  to  show 
a  tendency  toward  greater  mobility,  the 
necessity  increases  for  a  uniformity 
among  our  State  residency  requirements. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
ScHMiDHAUSER,  Is  to  be  Commended  for 


blinking  this  vital  problem  tc 
tion  and  to  all  of  those  wha  p.re  inter- 
ested in  rectifying  this  incquiLy  v."ithin 
our  system. 

The  article  follows:  i 

[From  the  Michigan  Law  Review*,  vci.  61, 

No.  4,  February  19C3] 

Residency    Requirements    for    Voting    and 

THE   Tensions   of   a   Modile   Society 

(By  John  R.  SciiM:DiiAr_-F.ii  >  J 

("No  man  can  boa-^-.t  of  a  higher  privilege 
than  the  right  granted  to  citizens  of  our 
State  and  Nation  of  equal  sulirage  and 
thereby  to  ec^ual  representation  in  tlie  mak- 
ing of  the  laws  of  tiie  land.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution that  right  is  absolute.  It  is  one  ol 
which  he  cannot  be  deprived,  eitHer  deliber- 
ately or  by  inaction  on  the  part  of  a  legis- 
lattire."- 

Tho  spirit  of  contemporary  appellate  de- 
cisionmaking in  the  field  of  voimg  rights  is 
daring  and  realistic.  This  spirit  is  perhaps 
best  exemplified  by  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr.-  While  de- 
liberate deprivations  of  voting  r.-;liU  :  osume 
a  variety  of  forms,  the  most  bi£t.tnt  have 
been  grounded  upon  racial  discrimination. 
The  1961  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  indicates  that  in  approximately 
100  counties  in  8  Southern  Stales  mo.'-l  Ne- 
gro citizens  are  prevented  from  voting.' 
Economic  considerations  also  have  been  re- 
cently invoked  to  provide  a  ba-sSs  for  dis- 
enfranchisement.  In  Virginia  iu  November 
1962  approval  was  sought,  albeit  tuisuccess- 
fully,  of  a  State  constitutional  ;anendment 
rendering  persons  who  were  not  freeholders 
of  land  ineligible  to  vote  on  bond  issue  rcf- 
erendums  for  new  schools,  street^,  libraries, 
and  other  local  Improvements:.'  Mort  of  the 
deliberate  efforts  at  invidious  restriction  of 
suffrage  have  received  searching  imidysis  by 


'  Profer^sor  of  poUtic:.d  science.  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

-  Ashury  Park  Press.  Inc.  v.  WooHey,  3.3  N.J. 
:,  11,  161  A.  2d  705,  710  (19601.         I 

ni69  U.S.  186  (1962).  | 

*  See  1961  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Rei>ort,  bk.  1,  5. 

"See  Washington  Post,  Oct.  8,  1962,  p.  B-1, 
col.  6;  id.  Nov.  27,  1962,  p.  A  16,  col,  1. 
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the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  C omm'.sGion.  But  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  denial  of 
voting  rights  because  of  legislative  inaction, 
that  arising  from  outmoded  State  residency 
requirements  for  voting,  was  omitted  from 
the  long  list  of  "problems  still  uiuolved" 
wiiich  was  compiled  by  the  Commission  in 
19G1.' 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  whicli  persons  otaervvis3 
qualified  to  vote  are  disenfranchised  by  the 
complex  of  State  residency  reciuiremcnts  and 
to  a.s3css  the  practical  and  constitmional  as- 
pects of  any  statutory  prospects  for  change. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  tlie  problem  of 
dlscnfranchisement  through  the  operation 
of  State  residency  requirements?  Two  sa- 
lient factors  are  Involved:  the  restrictions, 
imposed  by  the  particular  State  residency  re- 
quirements and  the  mobility  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  re- 
strictive nature  of  State  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  would  not  seriously  .T/Tect 
voting  participation  if  Americans  were  not 
inveterate  movers. 

Geographic  moljility  has  intensified  at  a 
comparatively  Fter.dy  rate  in  every  decade 
since  1900.  Historical  census  data  indicate 
tl^.r.t  the  percentage  of  persons  who  do  not 
live  in  the  State  of  their  birth  has  in  19C0 
incre.iscd  by  5.7  percent  over  the  percentage 
of  such  persons  in  1900.  The  shift  is  much 
more  striking  among  nonwhitcs  tlian  among 
v/hites.  The  percentage  of  nonwhites  who 
do  not  live  in  the  State  of  their  birth  h.is 
Increased  by  12.2  percent  (27.7  percent  of  fae 
Nation's  population  In  19C0  as  compared  w'^h 
1.5.5  percent  in  IDOOi.  For  whites  the  in- 
crease is  modest — 4.7  percent  (26.1  percent 
of  the  N.ation's  popuhitlon  in  1960  as  com- 
pared witii  21.4  percent  in  1900).  Demo- 
graphically,  the  highest  percentage  of  persons 
living  in  States  in  which  they  were  not  born 
is  found  in  urban  settings  (29.4  percent) ,  t'ae 
next  highest  in  rura-  nonfarm  areas  (22  1 
percent),  and  the  lowest  in  rural  farm  areas 
(12.1  percent).  These  and  subsequent  mi- 
gration data  were  derived  from  Census  Bu- 
reau sources  partially  reproduced  in  the  two 
charts  and  the  map.  |  See  charts  I  and  II- 
Map  not  printed  in  the  Record.] 


«  1901  U.S.  Commfssion  on  Civil  Rights  Re- 
port, bk.  1.  5-6. 
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,,  ,,„  ^,^Sf,,t>  of  hirth  of  the  native  poindaiion,  by  color,  for  the  United  State,,  urlan  and  rural,  1960,  and  for  eontcrminous  UmUd  Sla!>s, 


7Z[.uw4  ffom  U.^.  Bureau  o'  t).c  Census.  -r.S.  Census  of  P-rmhUion:  VM,  General,  ~odal,andEconomic  Ch.ractcriMKS  V.?.  Smimairy,"  Final  Report  PCU)- 
IC  (mej-    Table  is  rcproducetl  \\  itli  tht-  iit;riiiis>ion  of  tlif  Uurcau  of  lla-  t  cnsus. 

Cnurr  U.-IU^ukncc  5  years  pri..  to  en,sus  dale,  h,  e.hr.  f.,r  ihrl'nit.d  States,  yrlnn  and  r.rai  WVO.  and  for  eont.rn.inous    Unitol 
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1  .\d  ,t.ted  from  U  ^  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "U.S.  Census  of  ropulalion-  19.-.0.  (ien-  the  same  county  or  quasi-eounty  (citirs  of  UVi.OCO  or  more  and  the  ba'ance  of  their 
era,^',;j;a.'aud  K'o;:om""^'."lV:'istic>^  T'.S,  Summary^-  Pmal  Report  PCal-lC  -;»\V>^  "'c^'m^n"'  '™"\^S  m:  v  !  iu,  Mr  whom  pL.ce  of  residence  in  1955  was 
"^^!;^;;^^^^,n,'^?;he':'m:^  ^IX  \^':::^^V^^':  .l"";; 'ml  lJi;;;^nr;;;,use  m      ..^r:.l^^r^^^..^,:^^^%rson.  .......  u..r^:o.  .......  not  repor.d. 

Ti.ese  three  basic  sources  of  demographic  intense  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites:   and  With    respect    to    '""^'^''^^'^J'^^jf^^^f^^. 

Jo  m  t  rundersc^re  the  following^salient  (C)     geographically.    Interst.^e    mobility    is  ^o^^^^l'J^l.'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

features  concerning  interst^^te  mobility :    ,  a )  mo.st  characteristic  of  urban  dwellers,  is  nezt  ^^^    >;^f  ^^  ^.^J^^^  a  different  hoie  in  tS 

Such   mobility   has   Increased   steadily   since  highest  among  rural  nonfarm  dwellers,  and  dwellers  mo^  ed     o  a  different  house  In  the 

1900:    (b)   the  rate  of  increase  has  been  more  least  significant  among  rural  farm  dwellers.  5  years  prior  to  1960.   (b>   o%er  17  percent  o 
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such  urb.iti  and  nirul  nonlarm  dwellers 
ir.oved  to  a  dilTeren't  coiitity  during  the  same 
lime  period,  ic)  rural  fDrni  dwellers  experi- 
tr.ced  a  markedly  lower  rate  of  movement, 
idi  nonwhites  generally  had  a  somewhat 
hlt^lier  rate  of  movement  than  whites,  and 
10)  nonwhites  from  rural  farm  areas  experi- 
enced a  markedly  higher  rate  of  movement 
tlian  whites.  In  t^hort.  the  foregoing  dcmo- 
firaphic  information  suggests  that  the  per- 
■■ions  most  likely  to  be  adversely  afleoted  by 
rigid  State  residency  requirements  for  voting 
arc  those  caught  tip  in  the  two  major  his- 
toric streams  of  domestic  migration — from 
farm  and  small  town  to  city.  ;ir.d  from  the 
South,  to  other  regions  of  the  Uiiited  Stiites. 

Given  an  intensive  rate  of  geographic 
mobility  in  the  1960's.  what  is  the  precise 
nature  of  State  residency  laws  afTecting  vot- 
ing? Modern  laws  of  this  genre  are  surpris- 
ingly uniform  in  regard  to  their  theoretical 
bases  despite  considerable  diversity  in  the 
details  of  such  legielation.  In  general.  State 
residency  requirement  laws  concerning  vot- 
ing have  reflected  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions which  were  especially  important  in 
lUth-century  America.  First,  liberal  de- 
mocracy, while  presupposing  the  accessibility 
oi  voting  facilities,  requires  that  adequate 
safegtiards  be  devised  to  inhibit  corruption 
of  elections.  HarsR  lOth-ceiuury  experience 
wi'h  'floaters"  and  the  organized  voting  of 
transients '  continues  to  infltience  strongly 
the  development  of  residency  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  For  ex- 
ample, the  major  concern  iniderlying  the 
voting  registration  recommendations  of  the 
Xational  Municipal  League  i.=  the  desire  to 
thwart  voting  fraud/-  Secondly.  State  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  reflect  10th- 
century  conccpti''ns  of  federalism  which,  in 
practical  eiTect.  embody  State  dominance  of 
:he  voting  process  regardless  of  whether  the 
oflacers  to  be  filled  are  National.  St.ite.  or 
'.ocal.  A  rationale  which  has  often  been 
invoked  to  reinforce  arguments  lor  State  con- 
trrjl  of  voter  registration  requirements  is  the 
n'jtion  that  a  voter  should  hive  roots  in  the 
community  of  sufficient  pernjunence  to  in- 
stire  adequate  faiiiiliarity  with  local  candi- 
dates and  issues.  This  concept  of  the  "en- 
lightened" voter  has  relevance  for  State  and 
local  elections,  but  has  been  subjected  to 
increasing  criticism  becau.s'e  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  presidential  election.^ 

Speciflcally.  the  requirements  for  a  mini- 
m.um  term  of  residence  within  a  State,  vary- 
ing from  6  months  in  12  States  to  a  high  of 
2  years  in  4  States,  present  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  the  mobile  who  wish  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  national  legislators  or  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  electors.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, fairly  lengthy  county,  district  or 
precinct  requirements  also  bar  voting.' '  The 
complex  of  these  residency  requirements  for 
voting  constitutes,  quantitatively,  the  single 
greatest  impediment  to  voting  by  those  de- 
siring to  do  so.  The  American  Heritage 
Fotmdation  has  systematically  analyzed  the 
cause.s  of  nonvoting  in  several  recent  presi- 
dential rnd  congressional  elections.  For 
19C0.  the  foundation  indicated  that  approxi- 
mately 104  million  adult  citizens  were  of 
vo'ing  age  at  the  time  of  the  November 
elections.  Of  these,  it  estimated  that  8  mil- 
lion were  mobile  adults  unable  to  meet  State, 


Y.Hes.  "Residence  Requiiement  for  Vot- 
ing: Ten  Years  of  Change."  pp.  1-2.  a  paper 
delivered  at  the  1962  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Political  Science  As.sociation,  Sept. 
.5  ;;.  1062.  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Harris,  "Model  Voter  Registration  Sys- 
tem."   July   27    (National   Municipal    League 

"  Ogul.  "Residence  Requirements  as  Barriers 
to  Voting  in  Presidential  Elections,"  3  Mid- 
v,osr  J   Pol.  Sci.  254-56  (1959). 

For  complete  information,  see  chart  III. 


county   or   precinct    residency   requirements 
set  by  St<\te  statutes."      (See  chart  III.) 

Chart  III. — Residence  reqvired  by  States  for 
country,  State,  county,  and  dlistrict  {or 
piccUtct)  i7i  1962  ' 
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The  American  Heritage  Foundation  empha- 
sizes the  impact  t  f  residency  laws  Upon  what 
it  calls  our  better  educated  and  more  re- 
sponsible citizens — people  with  the  initiative 
and  chnracter  needed  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
seek  advancement  in  a  new  community. 
M.iny  are  educators,  lawyers,  clergymen; 
others  are  business  exectuives.  -  X>isenfran- 
chisement  by  State  residency  requirements 
may.  however,  have  a  greater  eiTect  upon  non- 
professionals, paniciUarly  those  who  through 
occupational  necessity  are  condemned  to 
ceaseless  geographical  movement;.  Perhaps 
the  plight  of  the  migratory  farijiw-orker  in 
America  best  exemplifles  this  lypt  of  disen- 
franchisement :  1 

"Migratory  farm  laborers  niov^  restlessly 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  but  tiiey  neither 
belong  to  the  land  nor  does  the  land  belong 
to  them.  They  pass  through  community 
after  comniunity,  but  they  neither  claim  the 
comm.unity  as  a  home  nor  doe.^  the  com- 
munity claim  them."  '  • 

Technological  changes  h;ive  broiaght  forced 
mobility  to  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  work- 
ers. Secretary-  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  has 
stated  that,,  in  1962.  35.000  per;,ons  were 
being  "pushed  out  of  their  jobs"  by  the  de- 
velopment of  automated  industrial  proc- 
esses." Similarly,  the  movement  t)I  econom- 
ically distres.«ed  farmers  to  urban  ({enters  and 
of  ethnically  di.sadvantagod  Ntgiofs  from  the 


'"  Byrne,  "Let's  Modernise  Our  Horse-.^nd- 
Buggy  Election  Laws."  in  the  Center  for  In- 
formation on  America  4   (1961). 

'-Id.  at  5.  But  Census  Bureau  Informa- 
tion indicates  that  the  largest  urcup  of  mi- 
grants comprise  "operatives  aiul  kindred 
worker.^,"  the  second  largest  c)onsiKt.s  ol 
craftsmen  and  foremen,  and  the  third  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel.  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  Mobility  of  Population  of 
the  United  States.  April  1958  to  1969,  No.  104. 
at  23  (I960). 

'•Report  of  the  President's  Coininlsslon  on 
Migratory  Labor,  Migratory  Labor  In  Ameri- 
can Agriculture  3  ( 1951 ) . 

'  Des   Moines   Register,   Oct.   21.    1962,   p. 
3  B. 


South  provides  additional  evidence  that  dis- 
enfraiichisement  by  State  residency  require- 
ments is  not  the  unique  burden  of  liie  mia- 
dle-class  professional. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  Siate 
legislatures,  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing are  part  of  a  complex  of  residency  provi- 
sions governing  a  wide  variety  of  matters 
Not  only  is  voting  contingent  upon  particular 
State  residency  requirements,  but  .so  also  are 
public  otlice  liolding,  the  tise  of  some  State 
courts,  tlie  practice  of  many  professions,  the 
securing  of  public  financial  assisinnce.  and 
puljlic  medical,  psychiatric,  child  welf.ire.  and 
adoption  .services.''  State  legislatures  derive 
their  authority  to  impose  rcsidc.icy  require- 
ments for  voting  not  only  from  the  provi- 
sions of  their  rcRpectii,e  State  constitutions' 
but  al'io  from  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
the  problems  basic  to  the  task  of  rendering 
State  residency  requirements  for  voting  more 
equitable  to  the  mobile  are  political  as  well 
as  constitutional.  Consequently,  the  occ.t- 
sional  suggestion  that  Congress  a.ssume  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  the  sittiation  ■  ■  has 
been  treated  as  being  both  political  and  con- 
stitutionally impractical.  Indeed,  the  im- 
mediate elTorts  to  permit  votin;  by  movers 
were  made  with  seemingly  full  acceptance  o: 
the  notion  of  State  primacy  in  the  field. 
Whether  this  approach  actually  meets  the 
test  of  practicality  and  whether  it  constitutes 
the  only  constitutionally  acceptable  course 
are  the  questions  to  be  answered. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  major  cfTorts 
to  alleviate  the  disenfranclusement  of  the 
mobile  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  have 
been  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
Sti.te  action  w.as  the  only  feasil^le  solution, 
lit  1953.  the  Connecticut  Legislature  passed 
a  law  permitting  former  Connecticut  resi- 
dents to  vote  for  presidential  and  vice-pres- 
idential electors  for  15  months  after  they 
had  moved  from  the  State  or  until  they 
h;id  fulfilled  the  residency  requirements  of 
the  .State  to  which  they  had  moved,  if  this 
occurred  within  15  months.  In  the  same 
year.  Wisconsin  adopted  a  di.fferent  appro.Tch 
l3v  pa.ssing  legislation  permitting  new  resi- 
dents— who  would  have  been  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  State  from  whence  they  came  had  they 
remained  there  tintil  election  day — to  vote 
for  presidential  and  vice-presidential  elec- 
tors ■■  By  1959.  several  additional  .States  hnd 
adopterl  laws  embodying  either  the  Connecti- 
cut or  Wisconsin  approach.  These  inceptions 
of  State  legislative  activity  underscored  one 
of  the  characteristic  practical  shortcomings 
of  dependence  upon  State  action — lack  of 
tuUformity. 

In  its  initial  consideration  of  the  voting 
problems  of  the  mobile  in  1952.  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  did  not  deal  with 
positive  legislation  but  chose  to  attack  pos- 
sible national  intervention  in  the  matter. 
Consequently,  by  the  time  the  council  made 
a  formal  recommendation  in  19.56.  the  con- 
tr.idictory  approaches  made  by  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin  were  being  appraised  by  their 
sister  States.  The  council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  Connecticut  plan.  In 
1955  the  National  Congress  adopted  a  cuii- 
ctuTunt  resolution  suggesting  that  the  States 
meet  the  problem,  but  the  rc.-.olution  did  not 
specify  which  of  the  two  solutions  it  deemed 
best.i^  Finally,  in  August  1962.  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form .State  I-aws  adopted  a  proposed  uniform 
ar-t  embodying  tlio  essentials  of  the  Connec- 
ticut plan.  Section  1  of  this  uniform  act 
provides: 

"Each  citizen  of  the  United  States  who. 
immediately   prior    to   his   removal    to    this 


"Note.    12    Wyo.   L  J.   50-51    (1957). 

"See.  e.g.  Goldman.  "Move — Lose  Your 
Vote."  45  National  Municipal  Rev.  6.  46 
(1956). 

'•  See  Ogul,  supra  note  7.  at  258  259. 

'^Id.  at  257 -62. 
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state  was  a  citizen  of  another  State  and  who 
h4  been  a  resident  of  this  State  prior  to 
o'  presidential  election  is  entitled  to  vote 
"'or  presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tors at  that  election,  but  not  for  other  offi- 
ces if  (1)  he  otherwise  possesses  the  sub- 
stantive qualifications  to  vote  in  this  State, 
except  the  requirement  of  residence  [and 
registration);  and  (2)  he  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act."  '■' 

Even  before  the  drafting  of  tlie  proposed 
uniform   act  by  the  Cominibsioners,   several 
States  had  modified  their  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
necticut or  Wisconsin  model.     Prior  to  1950. 
a  number  of  States  had  adopted  rcturn-vj- 
vote   clauses   designed   to  modify   residency 
requirements  to  permit  intrastate  movers  to 
ci=*  ballots  in  their  former  precinct.s.     The 
comprehensive   study   by   Y'ates  - '    indicated. 
however,  that  no  State  had  used  the  rcturn- 
to-vote  clause  to  alleviate  the   problem  for 
interstate   movers.     After    1950.   several   sig- 
nil^icant  statutory   approaches   were   utilized 
to  meet  the   growing  problem   oi    interstate 
movers  and  to  render  voting  easier  for  intra- 
state movers  as  well,  and  the  period  between 
1950   and    1962    was    one    of   intensified   al- 
though    nonuniform     activity.     Six     States 
have  reduced  their  State,  county  or  precinct 
time-of-residence  requirements  for  voting.- 
Twelve   States   have   added   or   extended   re- 
turn-to-vote     clauses      aflecting      intrastate 

movers.--' 

Eight  have  adopted  a  su.spension  oi  their 
St.ite  residency  requirement  for  voting  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  electors 
(the  Wisconsin  approach  ).-=  Two  States 
adopted  a  return-to- vote  clause  (actually  by 
absentee  ballot)  applicable  to  niovers  who 
h.\d  lelt  their  States.-'  One  State  has 
adopted  both  the  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut 
approaches.-'  With  respect  to  the  espousal  of 
the  Connecticut  approach  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  for  Uniform 
suae  Laws,  the  immediate  prospect  for  uni- 
formnv  appear  to  be  dim.  In  fact,  three  of 
tiie  adoptions  of  the  Wisconsin  approach 
■&ere  made  in  November  1962,  only  3  months 
after  the  Commibsioners  had  indicated  sup- 
port of  the  aU<?rnative  plan.-'^ 

Acainst  tiiis  baclidrop  of  nontn-iiformity 
andstrong  emphasis  upon  suites  rights  con- 
ceptions of  the  status  of  re=idency  require- 
ments for  voting,  persistant  advocacy  has 
developed  for  a  larger  role  for  the  National 
Congress  in  these  matters.  As  early  as  1952, 
the  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks 
advocated  action  by  Congress  to  alleviate 
the  voting  problems  of  interstate  movers.-"^ 
By  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960-s.  increasing 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  need  for  na- 
tional rather  than  Stat«  action  with  respect 
to  voting  residency  requirements  affecting 
congressional  and  presidential  elections. 
Professor  Goldman,  writing  In  the  National 
Municipal  Review,  argticd : 

■Congress,   for  example,  could   direct   that 

no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 

in   a   cou'jres.'^ional   election    for   failure   to 


meet  a  residence  requirement.  To  prevent 
fraud  or  indiscriminat*  voting  behavior,  Con- 
gress could  make  special  provision  for  ade- 
quate identification  of  recently  arrived  voters 
in  a  commtinity."  * 

In  particular,  the  clash  of  constitutional 
views  which  emerged  in  debates  over  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation  in  Congress 
.stimulated  extended  debate  in  the  law  jour- 
nals. From  these  exchanges  a  body  of  doc- 
trines justifying  extension  of  national  in- 
fluence has  developed .•^''• 

What  are  the  salient  constitutional  issues?. 
.Senator    Ervik,    Of   North   Carolina,   recently 
r-.uinmariz.ed  tiie  traditional  States  rights  ar- 
guments. ■     He  argued  that  "the  States  alone 
possess  the  right  to  establish  qualifications 
for    voting." '-'     This   derives   from   article   I, 
section   2,   and   the    17th   amendment  which 
specifically  provide  that  the  electors  fcr  Rep- 
resentatives   and    Senators    "in    each    State 
shall    have    the    Qualifications    reqtiisite    lor 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the 
State  Legislature."     Senator  Ervin  cited   an 
1879   Supreme   Court  decision  -  as  evidence 
that  the  Court  was  committed  to  this  view- 
point soon  alter  the  Civil  War.     Stipporters 
of  Senator  Ervin's  position  occasionally  in- 
voke the  historic  experience  of  residents  in 
Federal    enclaves    scattered    throughout    the 
States  as  verifying  contentions  of  exclusive 
State  control  of   the  qtialifications  of  presi- 
dential and  congressional  electors.    Further- 
more, the  two  major  proposals  for  alleviating 
the   efTect   of   rigid   State   residency  require- 
ments for  voting  which  emerged  in  the  first 
full-scale  congressional  consideration  of  the 
problem  were  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion  that   State   primacy   in   the   matter  of 
voting  qualifications  was  unquestioned. 

In  1961  consideration  was  given  to  the  resi- 
dency requirement  problem  in  hearings  be- 
fore a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee. - 
Senator  Kefauver.  of  Tennes.=ee.  proposed 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding that: 

"The  residence  rcqttirement  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  resi- 
dence within  one  of  the  several  States  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  1  year.  A  qualified 
voter  changing  re.-idence  from  one  State  to 
another  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  absentee  ballot 
in  the  Suite  from  which  he  moves  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years  after  the  change  of  residence, 
provided  he  is  not  qualified  to  vote  in  an- 
other State  within  that  period."  ■ ' 

Senator  Keating,  of  New  York,  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  lower  the  State 
residency  requirements  for  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  electors  to  90  days.-'  The 
fact  that  both  Senators  Kefauver  and  Keat- 
ing felt  that  a  Constitutional  amendment  was 
necessary  purportedly  substantiated  (or  ju- 
diciously sought  to  avoid)  the  claimiS  of  ad- 
vocates "of  suite  primacy  regarding  voting 
qualifications.  In  term,s  of  the  prospect.s  of 
voiunt..iry  and  uniform  Sta^e  action  to  meet 


""Uniform  Act  for  Voting  by  New  Resi- 
dent's in  Presidential  Elections."  in  71  Annual 
Conference  of  Commi.'sloiiers  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  1  (1962). 

••  See  Yates,  supra  note  5.  at  4-7,  14-15. 

=»  Alabama.  Louisiana.  New  Jersey.  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee. 

-California.  Delaware.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. Nbw  Hampshire.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
OreE;on,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Dakota^  and  Tennessee. 

-CaUfornia.  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri. North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

-'  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 
-'  ArlEona. 

--  Washington  Post.  Nov.  11.  1962,  p.  E-3. 
col.  1.   i 
-'Ogiil,  supra  note  7,  at  256. 


"'■  Goldman,  supra  note  14.  at  46. 

•■■  See,  e.g..  Kirby.  "Limitations  on  the  Power 
of  State  Legislatures  Over  Presidential  Elec- 
tions." 27   Law   and   Cor.temp.  Prob.  495-500 

(1P62I . 

■  Erwin  "Literacy  Tests  for  Voters:  A  Case 
Study  in  Federalism,"  27  Law  and  Contemp. 
Prob. 481  ( 1962 ) . 

■'  Id.  at  483. 

-  £:.r  parte  Clarke.  100  VS.  399.  418   i  1879>  . 

■■^  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  en 
Constitutional  Amendments  concerning  the 
nomination  and  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  on  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
nrv.  87th  Cong..  1st  sess.    (19611. 

=•  S.J.  Res.  14.  87t.h  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1961). 
See  hearings,  supra  note  31.  pt.  1,  at  13. 

■■■  S.J.  Res.  90.  87th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (19611. 
See  hearings,  supra  not-e  31.  pt.  1,  at  23. 


the  problem.  Senators  Keating  and  Kefauver 
were  strong  in  their  expressions  of  disbelief 
in  the  practicality  of  relying  upon  State 
action. '' 

What,  if  an\thing.  can  be  said  for  direct 
congressional  action  through   ordinary  leg- 
ii,lation?    Pragmatically,    the   prospects   for 
adoption    of    a    constitutional    amendment 
patterned  after  those  prcpcscd  by   Senators 
Kefauver  and  Keating  are  exceedingly  slim. 
Similarly,  the  possibilities  for  voluntary  uni- 
form SU.te  action  are  slight.    Not  only  is  the 
nonuniform  and  rather  sporadic  experience 
of   the   p;xst  decade   discouraging,  but   also, 
because    residency    requirements    for    voting 
are    often    written    into    fne    State's    funda- 
mental  h.'.v,  meaningful  change  can  be  ac- 
complished   in    niany    States    only    through 
amendment  of  the  State  coi-.^^tiiution.     Ad- 
vocates of  State   activity   argue  on  the   au- 
thority of  article  II.  section  1.  clause  2,'^  and 
jT/cP/icr.sOTi  v.  Blocker;-  that  Stat€  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  a  minim'om  term  of 
residence  have  no  limiting  authority  in  sit- 
uations where  a  State  legislature  prescribes 
lesser    requirements    for    those    voting    for 
presidential   and   vice-presidential   electors.'^ 
Yet  the  strong  resistance  to  this  interpreta- 
tion that  developed  at  recent  Governors  con- 
ferences portends  extended  political   debate 
aiid  prolonged  litigation  should  an  attempt 
to   implement   this   approach   be   made.     In 
short,   the   practical   and  constitutional  dif- 
ficulties   inherent    in   State   activity    suggest 
that  a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  alternative 
of   direct   congressional   action   via  ordinary 
legLslation  might  be  appropriate. 

Direct    congressional    action    would    meet 
the  need  for  uniformity  and  could  also  incor- 
porate provisions  which  would  embody  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  modern  America 
is  a  highly  m.obile  society.     Professor  Gold- 
man    has"   specifically     recommended     that 
"Congress  develop  som.e  system  of  reward  for 
those    States    adopting    reciprocal    arrange- 
ments to  allow  recently  moved  voters  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise  in  presidential  elections 
v.-ithout  undue  delay  upon  arrival  to  tlie  new- 
residence."  '       Because    concern    about    pos- 
sible fraud  has  been  a  prime  topic  in  every 
serious    discussion    about    tlie   possibility   of 
m.inimizing    residency    requirements.    Gold- 
man has  also  suggested  that  modern  iden- 
tification techniques  be  adapted  to  the  reg- 
istration   and   voting    process.     In   order   to 
provide   an  effective   and  nationwide  system. 
Congress  should,  he  concluded,  create  a  Na- 
tional  Board   of   Elections.*-     These   sugges- 
tions, if  properly  implemented,  would  render 
State   residency   requirements   more   flexible 
and  yet  sufficient  to  Inhibit  fraud. 

What  constitutional  justification  can  be 
found  for  such  congressional  inter.-ention? 
Perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  direct  invoca- 
tion cf  constitutional  scripture  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Vitallzation  of  this  provision  would 
inhibit  the  setting  of  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  by  the  States  by  reducing 
a  St-;-.te's  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  right  to  vote  "is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  21  years  of  age.  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebellion 
or  other  crime."  *-     Tlie  historical  record  of 


*  Hearings,  supra  note  31.  pt.   1.   at  34. 

275-77. 

'■  "Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  Man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  "thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors." 

■-  146  U.S.  1  1 18921. 

"^  Luge.  "Memorandum  Concerning  Elec- 
tion Law^s."  in  71  Annual  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  ■Cnlform  State  Laws  10  1 1962  > . 

••  Hearings,  supra   note  31.  pt.  2,  at  349. 

•■  Id.  at  349-50. 

*'■  Cf.  Everett.  "Foreword."  27  Law  and  Con- 
temp.  Prob.  327,  328  n.  4  (1962). 
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the  adoption  of  this  amendment  and  the 
literal  intcrpret?.tion  of  the  penalty  chiuse 
uncierscore  the  fact  that  this  embodies  the 
ir.o^t  direct  of  Federal  constitutional  limi- 
t..-ions  upon  the  powers  of  the  States.'- 

The  considerations  in  the  Slaiighter-H:use 
cases  "  which  impelled  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
to  reject  John  Archibalc"  Campbell's  argu- 
ment that  the  relationship  of  Individuals  to 
r.ie  Nation  had  been  fundamentally  altered 
at  I'l-.o  expense  of  the  States  no  longer  ob- 
t.'-.ned.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice 
Field  and  his  fellow  dissenters  in  Slaughter- 
Kiise  have  long  been  recognized  as  more 
successful  prophets,  as  to  the  due  process  and 
cquil  protection  claures,  than  Mr.  Justice 
Mi'.'er  suggests  that  implementation  of  the 
pena'.ty  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  would 
be  consistent  with  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  Federa'.-State  relations. 

The  prospect  that  the  eqvjal  protection 
claii.=e  of  the  14:h  amcndnien-t  may  be  in- 
voked as  a  limitation  on  State  power  to  set 
votin.g  qualifications  has  received  extensive 
c:^ns;deration  as  a  result  of  the  recent  con- 
gressional debates  over  poll  tax  and  literacy 
test  provisions.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  clause  was  first  invoked  for  this  purpose 
in  Pope  V.  William-^.'-  a  1904  case  involving 
a  complicated  State  residency  requirement 
for  votnig,  and  that  the  possibility  was  com- 
mented upon  f.ivorably  by  the  Court  even 
though  the  circum.':tances  did  not  warrant 
application  in  that  case. 

In  the  oral  argument  for  plaintiff  in  that 
case,  the  contention  was  made  that: 

■•On  the  transfer  of  residence  from  one 
State  10  another  a- citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  'with  the  same  rights  as 
^■ther  citizens  of  tliat  State.'  «  •  *  This 
necessarily  includes  the  right  not  to  be  arbi- 
trarily discriminate:!  against  in  the  acquisi- 
tion an'h  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  be- 
cause of  his  removal  from  another  State. 
Tiie  statute  may,  liierefore,  properly  be  held 
al  o  to  be  repugn.aat  to  the  second  section 
of  tiie  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States."   " 

In  reply,  the  attorney  for  the  State  of 
M.iryland  argued: 

"Tests,  qualifications,  disqualifications, 
denials,  abridgments,  distinctions,  inequali- 
ties, may  still  lawfully  be  made  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  tiie  States,  provided  only  tiiey  do  not 
cli.-criniinate  against  tiie  Negro. 

"If  they  apply  eqvialiy.  impartially  and  xmi- 
fcrmly  to  white  and  black  citizens  alike, 
they  are  not  condemned  by  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  i3th,  14th.  and  loth  amend- 
n-.pnts.  Tliey  may  perhaps  cost  the  States  a 
reduction  in  their  congressional  representa- 
tions in  the  proportior  in  which  the  number 
of  r.dult  m.iles  disiranchised  in  such  State 
legislation  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  its 
advilt  male  population.  But  this  is  the  only 
legal  consequence,  and  there  is  not  warrant 
for  the  contention  that  the  Federal  judiciary 
can  also  declare  such  legislation  absolutely 
void."  *• 

Mr.  Justice  Peckham.  in  ruling  against  the 
plaintiff,  did  not  see  fit  to  utilize  the  equal 
protection  clause,  but  left  no  doubt  that  the 
clause  could  be  invoked  against  State  voting 
regulations  of  a  discriminatory  nature.  He 
speculated: 

"The  question  might  arise  if  an  exclusion 
from  the  privilege  of  voting  were  founded 
upon  the  particular  State  from  which  the 
person  came,  excluding  from  that  privilege, 
lor  inst^mce.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 


"  See  Bonfield,  "The  Right  to  Vote  and  Ju- 
dicial Enforcement  of  Section  Two  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,"  46  Cornell  L.Q.  108 
I  1300) ,  for  an  excellent  case  for  utilization  of 
this  provision. 

"83  U.S.  (16  Wall.)  36  (1873). 

•■193  U.S.  621  (1904). 

*■■  Id.  at  627. 

•■Id.  at  631. 


coming  from  Georgia  and  alloM»lng  It  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  coming  from 
New  York,  or  any  other  State.  In  such  case, 
an  argument  might  be  urged  that,  under  the 
\Wi\  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  citizen  from  Georgia  'was  by  the 
State  statute  depri\ed  of  the  cqu4l  protection 
of  the  laws."  '^ 

In  the  modern  context,  the  un|i.sually  long 
residency  reciuired  for  voting  i^  several  of 
the  Soiuhcrn  States  may  well  colistitute  in- 
vidious discrimination  against  poor  whites 
and  Negroes  who  by  occupationsil  necessity 
are  forced  to  migrate  season.'.llyi  This  sort 
of  discrimination,  properly  documented, 
could  provide  a  jiulicially  accett.ible  basis 
for  invocation  of  the  equal  protoption  clau.se 
as  a  limitation  upon  State  aml^ority  to  set 
voting  qualification.?. '■'  But  whfre  the  im- 
pact of  rigid  and  long  residcuy  requirements 
does  not  fall  in  a  manner  sti-Jii^e.^t  ive  of 
ethnic,  class,  or  economic  disrrimiintion. 
public  policy  alternatives  predicated  upon 
assumptions  of  congressional  s-jpremacy  in 
the  field  of  voting  rights  dcser-.c'rull  consid- 
eration and  e;iocti\e  impIement:ttion. 
^  Electoral  procedures  which  m^kes  citizen- 
ship participation  difficult  affect  hot  only  the 
rate  of  participation  btit  often  Influence  the 
partisan  direction  of  ballot iiig^  Tluis  the 
ethnic,  occtipational  or  p  uitjcal  groups 
which  have,  and  realize  that  th^-  have,  only 
a  very  limited  ability  to  influeiice  elections 
and  subsequent  ptitailc  policy  o^tcn  are  ori- 
ented toward  the  minority  political  party 
within  their  State.  When  a  l^mgst.inding 
majority  party  enacts  statutes  \\ihich  render 
voting  more  difficult,  it  .serves  >iot  only  to 
enhance  its  own  position  btit  to  weaken  the 
sen.se  of  public  obligation  of  .-ooie  elenicnts 
in  the  citizenry  and  to  render  iijore  difTicuIt 
the  development  of  effective  two-party 
competition.-'  These  latter  elements  are 
traditionally  considered  foundations  of  the 
democratic  process. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt.  in  United  States  v. 
Classics.'^  recognized  that  Coii|ress  had  a 
constltuticnal  obligation  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  elections  for  Representatives  to 
the  Hotjse  of  Representatives.  The  salient 
commitment  of  Classic  is  that  tiicse  elements 
in  such  electoral  processes  which  are  inte- 
gral f:dl  within  proper  congrassional  au- 
thority under  article  I.  section  -t,  and  article 
I,  section  8,  clause  18.  Specitically,  the  ma- 
jority wrote;  ^ 

"While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  light  to  vote 
for  Representatives  in  Congrei;s  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  right  djrived  from 
the  Slates  •  *  •  this  statement 'is  true  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  States  ari  authorized 
by  the  Con.stlttition.  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject as  provided  by  section  2  of  article  I.  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  hns  no:  rf  'ricted 
State  action  by  the  exercise  of  lt~  ;:,■.. .ers  to 
regulate  elections  tinder  section  4  and  its 
more  general  power  under  article  I.  section 
8.  clause  18  of  the  Constitution  "To  make  all 
Laws  wliich  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  Execution  the  foregoing  Pow- 
ers." "  ■- 

Similar  interpretative  justification  for  con- 
gressional intervention  can  be  fo'.md  regard- 
ing voting  for  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  in  Burroughit  v.  United 
State!^:'  There  the  Court  held  that  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  could 
be  applied  to  such  electors. 


"Id.  at  6.34. 

"'For  a  contemporary  staterient  of  the 
argument  that  this  clause  may  »  invoked  in 
voting  discriinination  cases,  see  fCirby.  supra 
note  27.  at  496. 

-For  an  excellent  analysis  of  ^he  relation- 
ship of  State  election  laws  and  political  be- 
havior, see  Campbell.  Converse,  Miller  & 
Stokes.  "The  American  Voter."  266-89  1 1960) . 

■■  313  U.S.  299  (  1941 ) .  , 

'-  Id.  at  315 

'-■■  290  U.S.  534   I  1934)  . 


Indeed.  Congress  has  succe.ssfully  invoked 
not  only  the  constitutional  provisions  di- 
rectly referring  to  elections,  but  also  the 
war  power  and  its  power  to  govern  Federal 
territory.  In  a  1042  act.-'  for  example.  Con- 
gress granted  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
the  right  to  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
electors  withovit  fulfillment  of  various  State 
registration,  residency,  or  poll  tax  require- 
ments. The  validity  of  this  act  has  not  been 
tested  consfitiuionally  ••■  Similarly  commen- 
tators argue  that  Congress  may.  if  it  desires, 
dr.'.ft  legislation  instiriiig  that  residents  of 
enclaves  under  cxcUisive  Federal  jurisdiction 
may  vote  for  Federal  officers  in  elections  reg- 
ulated by  authorities  of  the  State  surrotmd- 
Ing  the  enclave."'  That  the  Congress  hns  al- 
ready assumed  stich  authority  is  found  in 
the  statute  relating  to  the  voting  rights  of 
persons  living  withiit  the  jurisdiction  of 
.Shetiandoah  National  Park  in  the  Stite  of 
Virginia.''    Tlac  statute  provides: 

"Persons  re<=^iding  in  or  on  any  of  the  sa'd 
lands  embraced  in  said  .She:iandoah  National 
Park  shall  h:ivc  the  riglit  to  establish  a  vot- 
ing residence  in  Virginia  by  reason  thereof, 
ptid  the  con-eqtient  right  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions within  the  county  or  city  in  which 
said  land  or  lands  vipon  which  they  reside 
are  located  upon  like  terms  and  conditions, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  they  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  In  such  comity  or  city  if 
the  s;iid  lands  on  which  they  reside  had 
not  been  deeded  or  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  of  America."  ■■" 

In  the  final  analysis,  tiie  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  mobile  voter  lies  not  in  spec- 
ttlation  over  alternative  modes  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  Justification  for  uni- 
form leni'lation  can  be  derived  from  a  v.t- 
riety  of  constitutional,  statutory  and  Judicial 
fourres.  Clenily,  impediments  to  stich  con- 
gressional action  are  political  rather  than 
constitutional.  Yet  the  tensions  of  our  mo- 
bile societv  ha^'e  them.'elves  pointed  toward 
holder  Federal  activity  in  the  field  of  voting 
rights.  To  the  extent  that  urbanites  achieve 
greater  representation  in  tiie  State  legisla- 
tures and  tlie  National  Hou^c  of  Represent- 
atives, their  ."?elf-interest  renders  politically 
feasible  the  establi.^hment  of  a  national  pol- 
icy governing  re.-idency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing. The  political  repercussions  of  Baker  v. 
Car  end  its  pror;eny  give  promise  of  swift 
develoj^ments  in  this  direction 
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Memorial  Day  Should  Be  Time  for  Hon- 
oring the  Memory  of  America's 
Heroes — West  Virginian  William  E. 
Archey  Offers  Helpful  Thoughts  on 
Significance  of  This  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRCINI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.       RANDOLPH.     Mr.       Pro?-.idpnt, 
Sunday,  May  30.  will  he  Memorial  Day 


•  Act  of  Sept.  16.  1942.  ch.  561,  .56  Stat.  7,^3, 
repealed  and  rcjilaced  by  I-edeial  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955,  69  Stat.  584,  5  U.SC. 
sees.  2171-2196   (  1958  i. 

■   Kirby.  supra  note  27,  at  500. 

'  Gerwif?.  "The  Elective  Friinchif c  for  Resi- 
dents of  Federal  Areas,"  24  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev. 
404  (1956). 

■■•56  Stat.  322  (1942),  16  U.S.C.  sec.  403c- 
l(h|    (1938). 

'•■  Ibid.  See  also  Gerwig,  supra  note  54,  at 
421   n.  69. 


1^65.  It  is  a  time  of  pleasant  holidays 
ind  recreational  travel  for  millions  of 
'/Americans,  but  for  each  of  us  it  should 
^1^0  be  a  time  for  reflection. 
'  On  a  hundred  battlefields,  American 
f.-htins  meh  have  given  the  last  full 
nicasure  of  devotion  in  order  to  preserve 
the  v,nv  of  life  which  we  enjoy.  Their 
's.-icr:fice.s  have  bought  freedom  for  the 
United  StatSB.  It  is  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  we  pause  on  this  occasion  to 
co:i.^idcr  the  turmoil  which  besets  the 
world,  and  to  ponder  our  role  as  "iiizens 
in  Liaining  the  long-sought  goal  of  lasting 

peace.       ■  _ 

We  echo  the  words  of  William  E. 
Archey  of.Shcrrard,  W.  Va.,  who  in  1952 
wrote  the^  following  lines: 

We  pray  for  nations,  to  live  m  peace, 

for  them,  to  do  Thy  will; 
God  blegs  o^ir  land,  our  flag  so  grand. 
May    it    endure,    'till    time    stands    still. 

Now.  in  a  letter  just  prior  to  another 
Memorial  Day.  Mr.  Archey  offers  addi- 
tional poetic  praise  for  those  who  have 
di?d  in  the  defense  of  liberty.  He  writes 
that  we  owe  a  special  tribute  of  re,=]3cct 
to  the  memory  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy who  fell  in  service  to  our  country. 
He  points  out  that  Mr.  Kennedy  s  life 
should  be  ah  inspiration  to  all  for  the 
bcttci-mcnt  of  mankind  in  an  atmosphere 
of  selfless  devotion  to  the  public  pood. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  William  E. 
Archey  for  putting  into  words  these 
thoughts  that  are  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  so  many  of  us  as  we  approach 
another  Memorial  Day. 


I  share  with  the  Ryan  Co.,  and  the 
family  and  friends  of  W.  L.  "Lou"  Ever- 
ett their  sense  of  loss,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  deeply  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  America's  air- 
craft development  that  his  career  repre- 
sented. 


Independence  of  Jordan 


Federal  Government  and  Illinois  Partners 
in  Crime  and  Vice 


Test  Pilot  W.  L.  (Lou)  Everett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

I  OF   CALIFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  tragic  death  of  a  courageous  and 
talented  test  pilot  who  was  involved  in 
development  of  a  revolutionary  new  air- 
craft occurred  amid  circumstances  which 
afforded  a  maximum  of  publicity. 

This  accident  occurred  on  April  27, 
1955.  A  Jeview  of  data  on  this  aircraft 
indicates  that  it  is  a  sound  flight  con- 
cept and  that  the  plane  should  be  further 
developed. as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
air  .strength. 

The  U.S.  Aimy.  General  Electric  Co., 
and  the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co..  have 
made  an  intensive  investigation  of  the 
plane's  integral  systems  and  its  per- 
formance data  previous  to  April  27.  The 
conversion  from  fans  for  vertical  flights 
to  .lets  for  horizontal  flight  had  been 
made  by  these  planes  more  than  1,000 
times.  At  the  time  of  the  April  27  fail- 
ure, the  pilot  was  checking  the  cockpit 
prior  to  converting  the  aircraft  from  con- 
ventional jet  flight  to  the  fan-powered 
mode  used  for  vertical  flight  and  hover- 
ing. 

The  plane  involved  had  logged  more 
than  36  hours  of  flight  time  requiring  45 
conversions  from  fans  to  straight  jets. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FiNO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Si:eaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  how  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  partners  in  filth  behind  a  false  front 
of  morality.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
gambling  remains  illegal  in  Illinois  so 
that  it  may  be  the  preserve  of  the  mobs 
who  thus  finance  their  many  criminal 
ventures — including  the  political  protec- 
tion that  keeps  all  variet-es  of  crime  and 
vice  free  from  extermination.  Illinois' 
all-stifling  crust  of  crime  is  the  illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  gambling,  by  govern- 
ment, although  this  is  one  case  where 
it  is  the  sire  who  is  receiving  the  support 
money. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disgusting 
that  our  Nation  and  States  can  be  so  ig- 
norant of  the  cancer  that  immature  gov- 
ernment antigambling  legislation  has  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  the  tissues  of  cur  body 
politic.  The  extent  of  this  web  of  filth 
is  fantastic. 

Last  year,  the  parimutucl  turnover  in 
Illinois  came  to  S425  million.  Testi- 
mony before  the  McClellan  committee 
pegged  off-track  betting  $50  billion  an- 
nually, as  about  42  percent  of  illegal 
gambling,  making  the  Nation's  illegal 
gambling  total  about  S120  billion.  On  a 
population  basis,  Illinois  would  have  S6.6 
billion  of  this.  No  wonder  Illinois  is  a 
dream  come  true  for  the  mob.  They  get 
10  percent  of  the  gross  turnover.  The 
people  of  Illinois  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  the  duly  elected  State  and  Federal 
Governments  who  allow  gambling  to  re- 
main illegal  and  micontrolled. 

Only  government  controlled  and  regu- 
lated gambling  will  take  essential  gam- 
bling revenues  out  of  the  slimy  coffers  of 
the  underworld.  Until  then,  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  will  be  part- 
ners in  drug  syndicates  and  prostitution 
rings  just  as  if  those  governments  were 
consciously  bankrolling  perversion  and 
filth.  This  cocomplacency  in  crime  has 
made  the  two  governments  joiiit  financ- 
crs  of  filth,  joint  fingers  on  the  Chicago 
killer's  trigger  or  addict's  dope  needle. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  mobilize  themselves  in  favor  of  gov- 
crnment-rtm  gambling  so  that  they  may 
overcome  this  cruel  perversion  of  the  re- 
lationship between  morality  and  govern- 
ment. A  national  lottery  in  the  United 
State.'^  would  be  a  forward  step  in  the 
riuht  direction. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  Tilt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day. May  25,  the  small  Arab  kingdom  of 
Jordan  celebrated  its  19th  anniversary  of 
independence.  On  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, we  want  to  extend  belated  felici- 
tations to  His  Majesty,  King  Hussein. 

Its  future,  which  once  was  bleaje-in- 
deed.  now  appears  among  the  brightest 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  recall  both  its  past 
and  present  achievements. 

Jordan's  position  on  the  crossroads  of 
the  ancient  world  has  provided  it  with  an 
extensive  and  well-documented  history. 
Today,  while  archeologists  excavate  the 
origins    of    the    city    of    Jericho,    which 
extend  back  to,  at  least,  6C00  B.C.,  the 
modern  traveler  is  also  able  to  visit  the 
beautifully  preserved  and  impressive  sites 
of  the  Roman  League  of  Ten  Cities — the 
Decapolis — at  Jerash,  Philadelphia — the 
modern  Amman — and  other  places.    Lest 
it  be  thought  that  the  flourishing  civi- 
hzation  which  existed  in  Jordan  is  de- 
rived solely  from  the  nearly  1,000  years 
of  European  rule,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Nabataean  Kingdom.    Located  in 
southern  Jordan,  this  Arab  State  devel- 
oped  a   distinctive  blend   of   Arab   and 
Greco-Roman  elements   into   a   culture 
which  has  provided  Jordan  with  one  of 
the  most  overwhelmingly  beautiful  ruins 
of   the   ancient   world:    Petra.      Dubbed 
"the  rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as  time"  by 
its  rediscovery  in  the  19th  centurj,',  it  con- 
taiiis  some  of  the  veiT  finest  examples  of 
Greco-Roman     architecture     anywhere 
in  the  world.     And,  the  archeologists  in- 
form us  that  the  people  of  this  astound- 
ing kingdom  developed  and  maintained 
a  .system  of  irrigation  canals  and  con- 
duits in  the  southern  desert  of  Jordan 
which  far  exceeds  in  extent  and  work- 
manship anything  which  we  in  the  20th 
centuiy  have  as  yet  constructed  for  such 
parched  regions  of  the  world. 

After  long  periods  of  administration 
by  various  foreign  powers,  from  the  Ro- 
mans through  the  Ottomans  and,  most 
recently,  the  British,  Jordan  finally  was 
allowed  to  follow  its  own  path  after  May 
25,  1946.  The  immediate  postwar  period 
in  Jordanian  history  was  not  the  most 
stable  imaginable,  for  the  country  was 
involved  in  serious  internal  and  external 
issues  which  unfortunately  adversely  af- 
fected its  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Just  over  12  years  ago,  on  May  5,  1953. 
a  new  king  was  formally  enthroned, 
Hussein.  Heir  to  the  glories  of  the  Hash- 
imite  family,  the  new  King  was  deter- 
mined that  his  country  would  become 
one  of  the  most  stable  and  progressive 
states  in  the  Middle  East.  With  the 
vigor  and  vision  of  youth,  he  undertook, 
once  his  internal  position  was  secure,  to 
demonstrate  that  enlightened  constitu- 
tional monarchy  could  provide  the  citi- 
zens of  Jordan  with  an  increasingly  pros- 
perous and  meaningful  life. 
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With  American  and  British  assistance. 
King  Hussein  set  out  on  a  series  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  programs  which 
would  increase  the  national  income  and 
provide  a  better  standard  of  living.    It  is 
a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Govern- 
ment's  programs  have  been  extremely 
successful:  Jordan's  annual  increase  in 
gross  national  product  is  nmning  at  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  one  of  the  high- 
est in  the  world:  in  contrast  to  most  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  the  land 
reform  program  has  been  outstandingly 
well  implemented,  and  land  ownership 
is  widespread;  the  5 -year  development 
program  is  proceeding  apace,  with  new 
factories    and   industries   providing    in- 
creased employment  in  such  varied  pur- 
suits as  mining,  textiles,  fxOur,  and  proc- 
essed foodstuffs.    In  sum,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Jordan's  economic  development  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  items  of  news 
to  report  from  the  Middle  East.    In  fact, 
the    political    and    economic    stability 
•^  which    Jordan    has    experienced    under 
King  Hussein  has  nearly  eliminated  the 
widespread  opposition  to  the  monarchy 
which  for  so  long  plagued  the  attempts 
of  the  Government  to  improve  any  facet 
of  Jordanian  life. 

It  iS  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  as 
Americans,  who  have  generously  assisted 
the  Jordanians  in  their  attempt  to 
achieve  economic  and  political  progress, 
today  recognize  the  effort  which  this 
country's  courageous  King  and  people 
have  themselves  expended  toward  the 
same  goal.  We  wish  them  every  success 
for  continued  progress  in  the  future. 


outstanding  students  named  from  our 
other  Florida  congressional  districts. 
Prom  their  number,  a  State  star  student 
was  selected. 

One  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  this 
program,  is  that  it  pays  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  teachers  of  these  fine 
students. 

Each  of  these  students  select  fi  teacher 
who  has  had  the  most  influence  on  their 
academic  career.  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Roady,  this  teacher  was  Mi's.  Laura 
Neubauer,  sixth-grade  teacher  at  Frank 
Hartsfield  School  in  Tallaha.ssee.  She  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  dedicated 
teacher,  and  I  was  deeply  pleased  to  see 
this  recognition  paid  to  both  of  them. 

Each  of  the  district  v.inncrs  were 
guests  at  a  State  banquet  followed  by  a 
week-long  tour  of  Florida.  It  was  a 
thrilling  experience,  and  the  recognition 
given  them  will  encourage  .other  bright 
students  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

I  think  this  is  a  program  worthy  of 
note.  Miss  Roady  is  an  example  of  the 
fine  young  Americans  who  have  the  abil- 
ity, and  should  be  encouraged  ivnd  recog- 
nized. Our  future  will  depend  upon  how 
well  we  train  those  who  come  behind  us, 
and  I  feel  that  the  star  program  does  this. 

I  commend  it  highly,  while  extending 
warm  congratulations  to  Beth  Roady  and 
Mrs.  Neubauer. 


Many  of  you  will  remember  his  father. 
Kassian,  Sr.,  a  great  football  star  for  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Young  Kas- 
sian did  not  distinguish  himself  athlet- 
ically, as  did  his  father,  but  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  recognized  that  he  distin- 
guished himself  academically. 

His  experience  here  on  the  Hill  was 
undoubtedly  a  valuable  one  in  his  devel- 
opment, and  I  am  sure  it  will  play  a  role 
in  his  future.  We  should  encourage  more 
young  men  like  Kassian  to  come  to 
Washington  and  v»-ork  for  the  legislative 
branch  during  their  free  summer  months. 
I  therefore  ask  all  Members  to  consider 
the  proposals  before  the  Congiess  with 
respect  to  summer  trainees  and  to  act 
favorably  thereon. 
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Student-Teacher  Achievement  Is 
Outstanding 


EXTENSION  OF- REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORrD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  May  26. 1965 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  method  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  a  most  out- 
standing program  entitled  "Student- 
Teacher  Achievement  Recognition  iStar> 
Program." 

In  this  program,  dcseiwed  recognition 
is  given  for  scholastic  achievement,  and 
it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  more 
such  programs  should  be  instituted.  In 
this  day  and  age.  we  need  the  best  minds 
that  we  can  possibly  find,  and  those  with 
great  ability  should  be  encouraged. 

We  recognize  and  encourage  the  ath- 
lete v.ith  plaudits  and  .scholarships,  but 
too  often  we  neglect  the  top  student. 
This  should  not  be  so.  and  the  star  pro- 
gram is  helping  to  overcome  this  neglect. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  the  star  stu- 
dent selected  from  my  district  was  Miss 
Beth  Roady,  daughter  of  my  warm,  per- 
sonal friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elston  "Steve" 
Roady,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

She  had  been  selected  as  the  star  pro- 
•5     gram  winner  in  my  district,  with  11  other 


Congressional  Trainee* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  May  26.  1965 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  introduced  bills  to 
allbw  a  Member  to  use  part  of  liis  clerk 
hire  allowance  to  employ  two  high  school 
graduates  who  are  enrolling  or  em-olled 
in  college,  for  a  3-month  summer  period 
for  not  more  than  a  total  of  $1,500  or 
$750  each.  As  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  is  studying  this  proposal  I  am 
enthusiastically  in  full  support  of  it. 

If  I  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  value 
from  all  angles  of  this  summer  trainee 
program  my  doubts  were  washed  away 
by  the  success  story  of  one  of  my  own 
students  whom  I  placed  upon  my  sum- 
mer payroll  for  3  months  each  summer, 
although  it  meant  losing  the  balance  of 
the  year's  base  pay  allowance. 

Kassian  Kovalchcck,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kassian  Kovalchcck,  of  Irwin.  Pa., 
was  a  summer  employee  of  mine  for  the 
past  2  years.  I  thought  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  potential  in  this  fine  young  man 
for  future  success.  His  work  for  me  was 
outstanding  and  I  realize  that  my  first 
impressions  were  quite  accurate.  In  ad- 
dition, I  was  vei7  pleased  to  note  that 
Kassian  was  recently  awarded  a  $2,000 
graduate  as.sistantship  to  Indiana  Uni- 
versity for  the  study  of  speech  and  a 
$2,250  graduate  assistantship  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 


"Prizefight"  Racket 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional boxing,  or  "prizefighting"  needs 
fumigation. 

The  American  public — not  just  sports 
fans — has  been  "suckered"  by  the  "prize- 
fight" racketeers  for  many  years. 

The  news  media,  principally,  ar.d  a 
few  miserable  profiteers  w'no  deal  in  hu- 
man miseiy,  have  succored  the  "prize- 
light"  business. 

Amateur  boxing,  maybe,  but  "prize- 
fighting" certainly  does  not  qualify  as  a 
sport.  "Prizefightinc."  for  the  com- 
batants, is  a  miserable  pursuit.  Promo- 
tion of  "prizefighting,"  as  a  bu.siness,  is  a 
wretched  racket. 

For  years,  I  have  expected  the  news 
media  to  expose  the  "prizefight"  racket. 
Tlie  news  media  are  quick  and  eager  to 
expo.se  evei-y  other  facet  of  human  ac- 
tivity— especially  human  frailties. 
Books.  TV  documentaries,  new.spaper  ex- 
poses, and  radio  commentaries  have  in- 
vestigated and  reported — in  breadth  and 
depth — about  "city  hall."  dope.  Repub- 
licans, labor  unions,  honor-code  viola- 
tions, Selma.  ad  infinitum.  But.  all  the 
nevvs  media  continue  to  promote  and 
glamorize  the  "prizefight"  game  and  to 
lionize  the  pu'^-s. 

The  reason  for  this  seeming  anomalv 
has  just  occurred  to  me.  The  news  me- 
dia derive  enormous  profits  from  this 
depraved  and  fraudulent  business. 

Without  intensive  news  media  promo- 
tion and  excessive  coverage,  the  prize- 
fight racket  would  .succumb  quicker 
than  the  most  recent  heavyvi-cight  chal- 
lenger. If  the  news  media  would  keep 
the  reporting  of  prizefighting  in  proper 
proportion  and  per.spective.  it  would 
quickly  wither  and  die  and  not  be  at- 
tractive to  promoters  and  racketeers. 
Hov,-  can  an  otherwi.se  reputable  indus- 
try continue  to  promote  and  subsidize 
such  a  totally  unworthy  endeavor? 

Is  there  an  area  wherein  the  news 
media  fail  more  completely  to  measure 


up  to  the  standards  we  expect  of  other 
businesses  and  professions  in  our  so- 
ciety? There  certainly  are  better  ways 
to  entertain  people  and  to  earn  a  profit. 

I  urge  Congress  to  refrain  from  en- 
acting any  regulatory  legislation  now.  I 
su2::est  that  the  news  media  may  wish 
to  .^alva'.ie  their  reputations  and  demon- 
strate that  they  can  act  responsibly  in 
the  public  interest  and  forgo  the  paltry 
dollars  gained  at  the  expense  of  battered 
men  and  a  gullible  public. 

If  the  news  media  can  expurgate 
theniseives,  the  absolution  would  be 
much  more  effective  than  if  prizefight- 
ing were  made  subject  to  Federal 
regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  news  media  can 
demonstrate  their  responsibility  and  ca- 
pacity for  restraint  in  this  area,  I  would 
prefer  to  give  them  a  chance  before  we 
impose  Federal  regulations  and  controls 
on  the  prizefight  business. 

Other  sports  have  rectified  their  prob- 
lems, even  .scandals,  intramurally  with- 
out Federal  intervention.  Boxing  might 
do  the  same  if  the  news  media  would 
perform  selflessly  in  the  public  interest. 


National  Issues  Poll  for  1965 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
past  years,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  results  of  the  annual  national  issues 
poll  for  the  13th  District  of  Illinois.  This 
1965  questionnaire  v.as  ciixulated  to 
postal  patrons  in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois.  To  date,  more  than 
27.000  people  have  responded  to  the  1965 
Questionnaire,  a  higher  response  than  in 
previous  years. 

In  my  letter  to  constituents  enclosing 
a  tabulation  of  the  poll.  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments  which  indicate  my  con- 
viction that  the  questionnaire  is  a  most 
helpful  device  in  the  continuing  effort  to 
make  representative  government  v/ork 
properly : 

The  response  to  the  1065  nationnl  issues 
roll  has  been  cxccHcnt.  To  date  more  than 
27 000  returns  hn.ve  been  received — compared 
v.';th  19,000  returns  in  1903  and  24.000  in 
1964 — and  cpmpletcd  questionnaires  are  still 
"Domg  received  every  day.  I  am  prate'ful  for 
your  willingness  to  participate  and  for  the 
cieep  interest  it  demonstrates  in  the  affairs 
of  our  country.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  acknowledge  individually  all  comments 
m:;de  on  the  completed  questionnaires,  I 
v.ar.t  you  to  know  that  I  have  tcad  them  with 
great  interest. 

According  to  the  latest  census  fipurcs.  the 
13th  District  ranks  first  in  the  Nation  In 
f.'-mily  inccmc.  first  in  least  unemployment, 
-nd  tied  for  first  in  the  nvimbcr  of  years  of 
residents'  education.  The  unique  nature  of 
fr.o  district,  coupled  with  your  keen  and 
kn'.wled£;cable  Interest  in  national  issties. 
makes  the  results  of  this  national  issues  poll. 
:;S  thown  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  letter, 
most  interesting. 


For  representative  government  to  work  ef- 
fectively, there  must  be  a  continuous  two- 
way  flow  of  Information  between  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  the  district.  Toward  this  end. 
the  poll  is  well  worth  the  time,  effort,  and 
cost  If  it  is  Informative,  stimulates  discus- 
sion and  thought,  poiijts  out  topics  where  a 
lack  of  information  exists,  and  encourages 
comment  and  communication  from  residents 
of  our  13th  District.  Certainly,  the  response 
this  year  indicates  that  the  poll  has  served 
it;;  purpose. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  time  and  effort 
in  considering  and  responding  to  these  im- 
portant natior.a!  questions.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  in  the  future  on  matters 
of  mtitual  concern,  and  assure  you  that  your 
letters  will  always  be  welcome  and  your 
viev.s  thoughtfully  considered.  By  calling 
on  me  in  my  capacity  as  your  link  between 
Ilhnois  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington.  D.C,  you  will  assist  me  in  pro- 
viding the  type  of  represent<"ition  that  our 
district  desires  and  deserves. 

T'ne  results  follow: 

Results  of   1965   Nation.^l  Issrr.s  Poll 

1.  Civil  rights — Do  yoti  favor  legislation: 

(a  )  To  permit  Federal  registrars  to  register 
citizens  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
their  race?  Yes,  67.8  percent:  no,  29.1  per- 
cc'iit;  no  answer,  3.1  percent. 

(ta)  To  make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
permanent?  Yes,  42.2  percent;  no.  47.9  per- 
cent;  no  answer,  9.9  percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  revision  of  immigration 
laves  to  "gradually  eliminate  the  "national 
origin  quota  system"  and  substitute  pri- 
orities based  on  needed  skills  and  relation- 
sViip  to  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens? 
Yes,  60.4  percent;  no,  27.6  pcrcer.t;  no  answer, 
4  0  percent. 

3.  Vietnam — Do  you  favor: 

(ai  The  present  U.S.  program  of  stepped- 
nj)  military  and  financial  assistance?  Yes. 
48  .5  percent;  no,  28.7  percent;  no  answer,  22.8 
percent. 

(b)  An  intensified  military  effort  using 
troops  and  arsistance  from  other  free  south- 
erst  Asian  nations  in  cooperation  with  U.S. 
forces^  Yes,  62.7  percent;  no,  21.1  percent; 
no  answer,  16.2  percent. 

(c)  A  negotiated  settlement  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  and  assistance  and 
establishment  of  a  neutralist  government? 
Ye.-,  33.7  percent;  no.  46.2  percent;  no  answer, 
20  1  percent. 

»4.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  aid  to  In- 
done,  ia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic?  Yes, 
7.0  percent;  no,  86.2  percent;  no  answer,  6.2 
percezif. 

5.  Do  you  favor  U.S.  trade  with  Commu- 
nist bloc  nations  of: 

(a)  Food,  sttch  as  the  1964  wheat  sales? 
Percent  yes.  50.1;  percent  no,  46.4;  percent 
no  ansv.-er,  3.5. 

(b)  Industrial  and  consumer  goods?  Per- 
cent yes.  31.7;  percent  no,  61.8;  percent  no 
answer,  6.5. 

6.  A  bill  providing  additional  Federal  as- 
sist.mce  for  health  care  for  the  aged  will 
tmdoubtedly  pass  Congress  this  year.'  Of  the 
major  proposals  under  consideration,  do  you 
favor: 

(a)  "Medicare" — administration's  King- 
Anderson  bill  financed  by  social  security 
taxes?  Percent  yes.  22.9;  percent  no,  59.3; 
percent  no  answer.  17.8. 

(bi  "Eldercare" — Herlong-Curtls  (Amer- 
ican ^Tedical  Association)  bill?  Percent  yes. 
469;  percent  no,  32.2;  percent  no  answer, 
20  9. 

(c)  "Bow  bill" — provides  tax  deductions 
and  tax  credits  for  purchase  of  private  health 


Insurance?      Percent   yes,    47.8;    percent    no, 
28.3;  percent  no  answer,  23.9. 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal for  Federal  rent  subsidies  to  low  In- 
come families  in  lieu  of  additional  public 
housing?  Percent  yes.  25.3;  percent  no,  66.7; 
p>ercent  no  answer,  8. 

8.  Many  education  bills  are  pending  in 
Congress.'    Do  you  favor: 

(a I  Administration  proposal  for  preschool 
training  of  youngsters  in  urban  and  rural 
slum  areas?  Percent  yes,  49.2;  percent  no, 
41.7;   percent  no  answer,  9.1. 

(b)  Administration  proposal  of  $1  billion 
of  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
allocated  by  the  number  of  etudente  whose 
family  incomes  are  under  S2,C00?  Percent 
ves.  45.G:  percent  no,  43;  percent  no  answer, 
11.4. 

( c »  Administration  proposal  for  Federal 
aid  to  private  schools?  Percent  yes.  21.2; 
percent  no,  67.1;   percent  no  answer,  11.7. 

(di  Administration  proposal  of  &70  million 
for  Federal  scholarship  grants  to  140,000 
needy  first  year  college  students?  Percent 
yes.  52:  pefcent  no.  28.1;  percent  no  an- 
swer, 9.9. 

(e)  Return  of  2  percent  of  Federal  Income 
tax  collections  from  each  .State  to  that  State, 
earmarked  for  education  but  without  Federal 
involvement?  Percent  yes,  69.7;  percent  no, 
20.5;  percent  no  answer.  9  8. 

(f )  Ayres'  bill  providing  each  family  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $100  per  year  for  the  amount 
of  State  ^nd  local  school  taxes  or  a  tax  credit 
of  S50  per  year  for  each  child  in  school  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $200?  Percent  yes,  61.8;  per- 
cent no,  25.4;  percent  no  answer,  12.8. 

(gt  Permitting  tax  deductions  and  or  tax 
credits  for  partial  costs  of  college  education 
expenses?  Percent  yes,  80.6;  percent  no,  14; 
percent  no  answer,  5.4. 

9.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  now  permits 
States  to  enact  "right  to  work"  laws?  Per- 
cent yes,  19.2;  percent  no,  69.6,  percent  no 
answer,  11.2. 

10.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
tighten  control  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
firearms?  Percent  yes.  68.4:  percent  no,  29.9; 
percent  no  answer.  1.7. 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  charge  in 
length  of  term  from  2  years  to  4  years  for 
Members  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives? Percent  yes.  61.7;  percent  no,  34.4: 
percent  no  answer.  3.9. 


The  Heritage  of  a   Kitchen 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  a  gentleman  named  George 
"Washington  Arbaugh  were  alive  today 
and  visited  the  "Washington  region,  he 
might  find  the  rolling  hillsides  of  Marj'- 
land  and  "Virginia,  from  which  his  fore- 
fathers came,  a  familiar  sight,  but  I 
trust  that  the  thing  which  would  catch 
his  eye  the  fastest  is  a  kitchen. 


'  H.R.  6675,  which  passed  the  House  on 
April  8,  Incorpor.ited  mainly  the  features  of 
(a)  above. 


-Note.— H.R.  2362.  which  passed  the  House 
on  March  26,  included  features  (ai,  (b),  and 
(c)  above.  An  average  of  the  responses  to 
these  three  parts  is  as  follows:  Percent  yes, 
38  7;  percent  no,  50,6;  percent  no  answer, 
10.7. 
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You  see.  this  kitchen,  which  Mr.  Ar- 
bAugh  constructed  more  than  a  century 
ago.  is  a  long,  long  way  from  home.  Mr. 
Arbaugh  built  his  home  in  1860  in  the 
Chasta  Valley  of  Siskiyou  County  under 
the  shadow  of  California's  spectacular 
Moiuit  Shasta.  Today  the  kitchen  of 
this  home  is  located  in  the  new  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology  here  in  Wash- 
i:i:-:ton. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  selected 
this  historic  old  room  to  exemplify  for 
eastern  citizens  the  days  of  the  Califor- 
nia gold  rush.  Under  the  direction  of 
C.  Malcolm  Watkins.  the  Smithsonian's 
curator  of  cultural  history,  and  his  wife, 
Joan,  the  Smitiisonian  did  a  magnificent 
job  in  recapturing  the  authentic  flavor 
of  the  Old  West. 

When  disco-i/ered  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  California  State  so- 
ciety, one  of  its  most  active  members, 
Washingtonian  Ralph  Lorimcr,  and  Mrs. 
Calla  Lukes,  a  Siskiyou  County  historian, 
artist  and  community  leader  who  con- 
ducted an  untii-in?  search  for  a  proper 
historic  kitchen,  the  old  Arbaugh  home 
had  been  abandoned  for  approximately 
30  years.  White  face  cattle  grazed  by 
Siskiyou  County  rancher  Robert  Wells 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  old  building, 
but  the  tongue  and  groo\e  pine  board 
walls  and  ceilings  had  withstood  the  rig- 
ors of  time  and  weather  and  the  original 
blue  paint  still  showed  on  the  interior. 

Two  specialists  in  construction  and 
restoration  of  old  buildings,  George  H. 
Watson  and  Cl-.arles  K.  Rowell,  who 
have  installed  all  the  period  rooms  of  the 
Museum's  Institute  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology, flew  to  California  and  took  the 
kitchen  apart  bit  by  bit.  numbering  every 
board  as  it  came  out  so  that  it  could  be 
reconstructed  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner when  moved  to  Washington. 

Tlie  kitchen  had  never  been  modern- 
ized so  everything  was  as  it  had  been 
more  than  a  century  ago  when  it  first 
was  built.  None  of  the  original  furnitui-e 
sui'vived,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watkins  re- 
searched the  area,  talked  to  many  old 
time  Siskiyou  County  residents  and  with 

information  thus  gathered  accurately  re-  _ 

constructed  the  kitchen's  interior  yith -^  ^^.j'^rg-j;^'^-;^^^---;.^-^-^ 
appropriate  substitute  furniture,  uten- 
sils and  stove,  all  of  which  were  used  in 


the  comforts  of  home  and  wait  west  in 
search  of  many  riches,  land,  water,  and, 
of  com'se.  gold. 

Born  in  Alabama  in  1822,  Arbaugh 
grew  up  in  this  land.  He  and  his  bride 
of  2  years  moved  west  to  California 
in  1850.  He  fought  Indians  and  out- 
laws. He  prospected  throuahout  Shasta 
County  and  in  the  Trinity  Alps.  He 
tried  his  hand  in  the  ferry  business  be- 
fore he  settled  in  the  Shasta  Valley  of 
Siskiyou  County  in  1855  and  turned  his 
efforts  to  farmin:;.  He  acquired  the 
Wayside  Ranch  for  gvai'inj  cf  cattle  and 
raising  of  grain  and  much  of  tlic  original 
ranch  holdings  remain  in  the  Arbaugh 
family. 

A  member  of  this  large  familv  is  Mrs. 
Calla  Lukes.  Arbaugh's  grejat  grand- 
daughter and  an  active  resident  cf  the 
Siskiyou  County  community  of  Etna.  I 
was  proud  to  escort  this  wonderful  lady 
asi  she  snipped  the  ribbon  to  ofTicially 
oijon  the  Smithsonian  exhibit  a  short 
lime  ago. 

Mrs.  Lukes,  who  has  done  $o  much  to 
find  the  proper  kitchen,  wanted  to  see 
the  cc mplcted  job  so.  she  traveled  here 
to  Washington  where  her  daughter,  Rita 
Brunner.  lives.  Mrs.  Lukes  wns  properly 
proud  of  her  pioneer  heritage  and  of  her 
great-grandfather  who  had  diine  so  much 
for  the  settling  of  SLvkiyou  County  a 
century  ago. 

She  called  to  my  attention  a  passage 
from  a  statement  made  by  Geprge  V/ash- 
ington  Arbaugh  many,  many  years  ago: 

The  sum  cf  ir.y  political  view  is  compriric-i 
ia  a  sirenuov.s  desire  to  mete  out  equal  jus- 
tice to  all  men.  not  being  biased  by  any 
cor.sicleration  of  selfish  interest  or  sclf- 
:.'gri.nrli2C'nient.  I  hold  that  tbe  principles 
of  trutJi  and  honor  are  as  rigidly  binding 
tiv.on.  and  apply  as  well  to,  tht  conduct  of 
government  affairs  as  those  of  individuals; 
i.nd  that  t'ne  laws  of  the  country  should  be 
so  Trained  thnt  the  prcTtest  good  may  accr-ie 
to  the  greatest  number. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  v. ho  made  our 
counti-y  strong.  This  is  the  type  of  man 
who  will  keep  our  country  .'^t^'ong  today 
and  in  the  future.  It  is  frttiiig  that  a  bit 
of  his  heritage  may  be  prcsean-rd  so  our 


California  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  So  complete  is  the  exhibit 
that  a  pair  of  the  original  "Levi's"  made 
by  Levi  Straus  in  San  Francisco  dm-lng 
the  gold  rush  days  hang  on  a  nail  in  the 
wall. 

Mi-y  I  commend  to  m.y  colleagues  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  this  fine 
exhibit  and  urge  them  to  stop  by  the 
Smithsonian  and  take  a  look  at  this  bit 
of  the  Old  West.  As  a  period  room,  this 
kitci:ien  is  unique  among  exhibits  in  east- 
ern museums. 

This  kitchen  will  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  past  and  the  future  and  I  am 
sure  that  George  Washington  Arbaugh, 
truly  a  19th  century  pioneer,  would  be 
proud  of  the  way  the  Smithsonian  is  try- 
ing to  tell  the  people  of  the  20th  century 
and  even  the  21st  centtury  a  little  about 
the  life  which  he  lived. 

Arbaugh  was  typical  of  the  men  who 
with  their  families  tmned  their  backs  on 


which  these  people  undervrent  in  order  to 
make  om-  Nation  great. 

Let  us  measure  up  to  the  stairdy  exam- 
ple set  by  these  mighty  men, 


H.R.  1047 
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HON.  EDNA  F.  KEILY 


OF     N"EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-S 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1047,  a  bill  which  would 
amend  section  102 <a'  of  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944. 
This  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  eradicate  ratweed. 


Ragweed  is  a  plant  which  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  many  persons  and  also 
impairs  their  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Therefore,  I  earnestly  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommend  a 
study  to  review  the  mo.st  efficient  means 
of  de.-^troying  this  plant  in  all  a!ea.s  of 
thc.^e  United  Slates. 

Approximately  iO  million  Americans 
sutler  from  ragv.ccd.  They  lose  about 
S140  million  a  year  in  wages  from  the 
effi^cts  of  this  plant.  No  conclusive  data 
exi.sts  to  sui'port  the  theoiy  of  hereditary 
transfer  of  the  ailerpy  althou'h  the  data 
dc-i^s  lean  tov.ard  evidence  of  allergic 
family  background.  It  costs  each  suffer- 
er ai)prcximatcl;>  6"  00  per  year  for  medi- 
caiion — $C0  for  injections  and  from  S20 
to  S40  for  other  medication.  In  addi- 
tion, many  serious  illne.nses  do  result  from 
this  allergy-  especially  bronchial  asthma 
which  kills  4,000  persons  a  year  and  it 
lias  been  found  that  1  out  of  3  iiayfever 
.sufferers  develop  this  serious  illness. 
Other  serious  respirator^'  diseases  and 
cornirlications  may  result.  Tire  Air  Pol- 
luti'Mi  Control  Board  cf  the  Department 
of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
siders hay  fever  to  be  a  major  public 
he:!  1th  problem. 

Ragweed  is  found  in  every  State  in  the 
United  States.  About  half  the  States 
can  be  found  to  have  "no  refuge  areas"— 
no  pl,ice  in  the  State  where  sufferers  can 
find  relief.  Ragweed  is  found  to  bo  most 
prevalent  in  the  North  Central  and 
Northeastern  States  followed  by  the 
Southern.  Great  Plains,  Intermountain. 
racific  Coast  States,  and  Hawaii. 
There  is  little  beneficial  use  for  this  plant 
and  by  far  it  is  more  inibcneRcial.  Uses 
are  to  cover  bare  lands  and  the  seeds  cf 
the  plant  are  eaten  by  some  birds.  The 
ragv.eed  season  reaches  its  peak  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  This  plant 
prows  in  distin-bed  soil  along  roadsides, 
edees  of  crardcn.s,  and  in  vacant  fields  and 
lots. 

There  arc.  three  methods  of  control. 
Herbicides  in  mo.:t  effective,  however  the 
drift  of  the  chemical  spray  is  known  to 
cause  crop  damage  in  farm  areas.  Culti- 
vation and  crowding  out  of  rag^vecd  by 
planting  thick  vegetation  as  grass,  al- 
falfa, clover,  and  others  will  stifle  rag- 
weed which  is  not  a  competitive  plant. 
This  method  is  very  much  recommended 
along  with  the  third  method,  that  of  cut- 
ting. If  the  ragweed  plant  is  cut  before 
flowering  this  will  eliminate  the  pol'icn 
w-hich  is  the  cause  of  the  allergy.  The 
soil  v.-ill  not  be  disturbed — mowing  v.i'l 
disturb  the  soil  and  cause  the  dormant 
pollen  to  germinate  and  expand  plant 
growth — and  the  pollen  in  the  air  v.ill  be 
controlled.  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.,  has  a 
program  whereby  all  citizens  are  respon- 
sible for  cutting  the  ragweed  on  one's 
property.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  the 
city  v.ill  do  the  cutting  and  add  the  bill 
for  this  ,service  to  the  person's  taxes. 

I  believe  the  most  proper  and  just 
method  of  eradication  would  be  and 
could  be  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  taxpayer-consumer 
is  deserving  of  this  service  in  view  of  the 
generous  appropriation  authorized  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  today. 


May  26,  1965 
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REA  Encroachment — 1$  the  End  in 
Sight? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1965 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
three  decades  have  marked  a  most  un- 
precedented growth  in  the  JSizc  and  power 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  growth 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  ever  in- 
creasing encroachment  by  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  tipon  tlie  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  branch  even  to  the  extent 
that  the  executive  has  dcTcloped  a  most 
faicpt,  a  most  professional  ability  to  cir- 
cumvent the  power  granted  to  the  Con- 
srcss  by  the  Constitution,  Today,  suc- 
cess in  a  Wa.shington  bureaucracy  seems 
t3  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  devious 
ability  to  thrive,  grow,  and  to  perpetuate 
itself,  by  administrative  actions  that  by- 
pass and  encroach  upon  the  power  of 
the  Congress. 

The    Rural    Electrification    Adminis- 
tration provides  a  good  example  of  just 
such  an  agency.    REA's  major  objective 
appears  to  be  aimed  at  changing  its  pro- 
gram from  the  one  established  by  Con- 
press  and  designed  primarily   to  bring 
electricity  to  unserved  persons  in  rural 
areas  into  a  program  involving  a  full- 
fledged    urban    and    industrial    utility 
operation   and   rcspon:,ibility.    Without 
arsuing  the  merits  of  whether  this  re- 
orientation is  good  or   bad,  wliether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  done,  Congress— 
not   REA — should    make,  this    decision, 
after  full  hearings,  open  discussion,  and 
arrival  at  a  consensus  that  has  fairly 
considered    and   weighed    all    points   of 
viev.". 

REA  over  the  years  has  continuously 
waged  a  cold  and  of  ten;  successful  war 
to  thv.-art  the  congressionally  approved 
standards  in  the  1936  act. 

Like  all  cold  wars,  it  has  been  long  in 
duration.  The  strategy^  has  been  de- 
signed to  scciii-e  a  gradual  but  steady 
attrition  of  congressionally  approved 
REA  standards,  with  the  aggressors  care- 
iully  calculating  their  sjctions  so  as  to 
obtain  their  objective  v;ith  a  minimima 
of  exposure  and  without  provoking  a 
luU-scale  counterattack. 

THE    INSURGF.I<TS 

The  insurgents  in  this  cold  war  are 
not  those  persons  in  rural  areas  who 
joined  togetlier  in  the  fcooperative  de- 
vice to  supply  themselves  with  electric 
pov,er.  They  iare  not  the  local  coopera- 
iive  members.  The  aggressors,  rather, 
are  ilie  directors  and  administrators  of 
tile  REA  program  in  Washington,  and 
their  allies,  whose  primarj-  objective  is  to 
use  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion to  perpetuate  and  ejcpand  their  own 
bureaucracies  even  at  ;the  expense  of 
sacrificing  the  objectives  of  the  original 
P"/ogram.        |     | 

Thus,  the  real  problem  today  is  not 
tr.o  basic  program  itself  but  the  emolu- 


ments created  by  the  extreme  actions  of 
a  Federal  agency  designed  to  insure  its 
continued   growth   and   existence.    For 
example,  REA  now  seeks  to  serve  urban 
as  well  as  rural  persons  by  promoting  a 
concept  of  exclusive  service  areas.     This 
can  only  result  in  the  inevitable  assump- 
tion of  a  utility  responsibiUty  for  elec- 
tric power  in  such  areas.    REA  seeks 
new  area  development  duties  which  have 
to  do  with  broad  problems  of  economic 
stability  and  growth.     It  openly  espouses 
a  desire  to  weaken  or  remove,  the  con- 
gressionally       established        standards 
throughout  its  program  even  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  an  increase   in  interest   rates 
and  continually  expands  its  activities  in 
an  effort  to  justify  a  growing  annual  pay- 
roll which  now  tops  the  $11  million  mark. 
The  major  objectives  of  REA's  cam- 
paign have  been  aimed  at  eliminating 
administratively   the   "rural   area"   and 
'unserved  pcrsoiis"  provisions  in  the  en- 
abling legislation  and  the  congressionally 
accepted  "cost  and  availabihty  of  power" 
yardsticks  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loans  that  accompanied  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  1936  act. 

Although  a  rural  area  was  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  Congress  as  one  not  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  village  hav- 
ing a  population  in  excess  of  1,500,  REA 
developed  the  incidental  argument  as  a 
means  of  sidestepping  this  provision. 
This  philosophy  contended  that  REA 
could  loan  funds  for  a  generating  plant 
to  supply  electricity  to  a  town  in  excess 
of  1.500  population  if  such  service  was 
deemed  incidental  to  supplying  electricity 
to  unserved  persons  in  the  surrounding 
legitimate  rural  areas. 

AMOTHER     PROVISION 

REA  also  contrived  a  way  to  bypass 
the  "unserved  persons"  provision  of  the 
act  through  its  "once  a  recipient  always 
a  recipient"  policy.    Here,  REA  contends 
that  a  borrower  not  having  central  sta- 
tion service  at  the  time  of  its  first  REA 
loan  continued  to  be  a  person  without 
central  station  service  eligible  for  gener- 
ation    and     transmission     loans     even 
though  its  wholesale  pov.-er  was  being 
furnished  from  another  source.    Assum- 
ing that  such  policy  was  desirable,  it  was 
a  congressional— not  an  agency— deci- 
sion.    To  do  so  administratively  was  a 
clear  cut  encroachment  on  the  language 

of  the  act. 

The  basic  congressionally  accepted  re- 
quirements for  generation  plants  has  al- 
ways been  that  loans  could  be  made  only 
if  there  is  no  adequate  and  dependable 
source  of  power  available  to  meet  the 
consumers  needs  or  that  the  rates 
offered  by  existing  power  sources  would ^ 
result  in  a  higher  cost  of  power  for  con-* 
sumers  than  the  cost  from  facilities 
financed  by  REA. 

This  policy  was  honored  by  all  ad- 
ministrators down  to  the  present. 

Claude  Wickard,  REA  Administrator 
under  both  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations,  contended  that  "For 
REA  to  deviate  from  this  policy — cither 
by  refusing  to  make  loans  or  by  making 
those  that  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments— would  obviously  be  contrary  to 


the    will    of    the    people    as    expressed 
through  the  Congress." 

The  present  Administrator,  however,  a 
few  months  after  taking  office,  changed 
the  generation  and  transmission  ground 
rules  by  adding,  without  congressional 
approval,  a  third  criterion  to  REA's  pol- 
icy.   This,  change,  which  had  no  basis  in 
law,  authorized  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  "to  protect  the  security 
and  effective  use  of  REA-financed  sys- 
tems."   Although  the  REA  Act  does  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  certify  the 
security  of  a  loan,  nothing  in  the  act 
even    implies    that-  this    responsibility 
should  be  expanded  to  include  the  bor- 
rower.   The  effect  of  this  new  criterion 
was  to  weaken  the  standards  governing 
generation   and    transmission   loans  by 
permitting  other  factors  to  be  included 
as  justifications. 

Tlris  single  action  brought  to  a  cul- 
mination the  rtxral  electrification  pro- 
gram as  Congress  has  known  it  for  nearly 
25  years  and  substituted  a  comprehen- 
sive generation  and  transmission  pro- 
gram covering  all  uses  of  electricity  and 
all  types  of  customers.  As  a  result,  loans 
for  generation  and  transmissioi.  facilities 
took  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  an- 
nual loan  authorizations. 

FULL   IMPACT 

The  increase,  however,  does  not  give 
the  full  impact  of  the  third  criterion. 
This  did  not  become  apparent  until  it 
became  evident  last  year  that  the  third 
criterion  was  being  used  to  encroach  fur- 
ther  upon   the   "unserved   person"    and 
"rural  area"  limitations  in  the  1936  act. 
In  this  instance,  the  Administrator  broke 
off  contract  negotiations  being  conducted 
with   power   companies — as   directed   by 
the  fiscal  year  1964  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's  reports— when    the    companies 
refused  -to  support  the  establishment  of 
exclusive  service  areas  within  their  State. 
He    then    approved    a    generation    and 
transmission  loan  on  the  basis  that  ex- 
clusive service  areas  were  a  prerequisite 
of  a  reasonable  contract.    Thus  he  used 
the  third  criterion,  a  policy  without  basis 
in  Federal  law.  to  force  the  application 
of  a  policy  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
of    the    State    under    which    the    co-op 
operated. 

This  encroachment  by  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator on  the  laws  and  policies  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  affairs  of  the  States,  and 
the  operations  of  power  suppUers  within 
the   States   is   the  major   REA  problem 

today.  . 

Although  congressional  committees 
have  made  some  attempts  toward  check- 
ing this  gradual  undermining  by  the 
REA  of  congressional  standards  only 
firm  action  can  now  stem  the  tide.  As 
a  lending  agency,  REA's  broad  authority 
emanates  from  th.>  legislative  commit- 
tees of  Congress  but  there  is  no  regular 
monitoring  or  accounting  to  these  com- 
mittees for  its  actions.  REA  goes  scot 
free,  without  checks  or  balances,  except 
for  its  annual  appearance  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  authori- 
zation of  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 

"REA  encroachment — Is  the  end  in 
sight?"  Obviously.  "No."  at  least  not 
until  the  Congress  takes  a  firm  stand 
and  stops  the  administrative  rewriting 
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cf  the  law  by  this  agency.  There  are 
some  constructive  steps  that  can  be 
taken: 

First.  Item  justification:  With  the  ex- 
ception of  RE4,,  Federal  agencies  pri- 
marily involved  in  power  programs  pre- 
sent their  annual  request  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  a  line  item  basis. 
This  gives  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
consider  and  specifically  approve  their 
c. instruction  programs.  To  the  contrary, 
REA  makes  a  lump-sum  request  which  is 
justified  by  a  vague  type  of  survey  among 
its  borrowers.  In  other  words,  the  finan- 
cier decides  how  much  he  will  provide 
for  loans  on  the  basis  cf  how  much  the 
bank  mortgagees  decide  they  can  spend. 
By  requiring  REA  to  present  a  line  item 
budget  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
each  year  for  all  loans  over,  for  example, 
$2,500,000.  would  give  Congress  the  same 
control  over  this  agency's  lending  ac- 
tivities that  it  exercises  over  Federal 
power  construction  agencies  and  would 
tend  to  reduce  REA's  presently  increas- 
ing encroachment  on  congressional  pre- 
rogatives. It  would  also  give  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, a  chance  to  check  diversion 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  ef- 
forts to  purposes  unrelated  to  agricul- 
ture and  rural  areas. 

CRITERION    ELIMIN.ATIOK 

Second.  Elimination  of  the  third  cri- 
terion: The  Appropriations  Committee 
could  correct  this  matter  and  at  the  same 


time  strengthen  generation  and  trans- 
mission standards  by  prohibiting  funds 
from  b6ing  used  for  genc^mtion  and 
transmission  loans  unless  they  result  in 
lower  cost  power  to  consumers.  This  ad- 
ministrative edict,  the  third  criterion, 
offers  no  advantage  to  the  farm  user  of 
electricity  and  negates  tlic  lon'.standing 
congressianally  accepted  standards  that 
generation  and  transmis.':;i3u  loans  be 
limited  to  instances  v.herc  pav.er  i.s  in- 
adequate or  where  rates  can  l)e  reduced. 

The  third  criterion  v.-as  set  forth  by  its 
proponents  as  being  nece.^^sary  to  elimi- 
nate unfair  provisions  in  borrtjwers'  con- 
tracts and  to  insure  territorial  protec- 
tion. Territory,  however,  is  a  Bt.ito— mt 
a  Federal  matter— and  mary  States, 
without  REA  interference,  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  working  out 
equitable  territorial  arrangements.  As 
for  wholesale  contract  provisions,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  insuva  their  rea- 
^sDnablencs.s.  particularly  in  view  cf  Con- 
gress support— and  the  Budget  Bureau's 
endorsement — of  the  nesotiatad  contract 
in  preference  to  construction  of  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities. 

REA  over  the  years  has  always  taken 
into  consideration  the  reasonableness  of 
proposed  contracts  in  considering  gen- 
eration and  transmission  1  ian  applica- 
tions. This  was  done  without  a  third  cri- 
terion. Unfortunately,  this  cilterion  has 
become  a  club  in  the  Administrator's 
hands  which  he  has  used  to  become  in- 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Fred  R. 
Harris,  a  Senator  from  the  Stats  of 
Oklahoma. 

Rev.  Dean  W.  Miller,  minister.  Palm 
Desert  Community  Church,  Palm  Desert, 
Calif.,  offered  t'ne  follov.-ing  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth  or  ever  Thou  hadst 
foi-med  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art 
God.  A  thousand  years  in  Thy  s.ght  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past  and  as 
a  v.-atch  in  the  night.  Against  the  back- 
ground cf  Thine  everlastingness,  grant 
us  insight  and  vision,  that  we  may  b2- 
hold  things  seen  as  tempoi-al  and  things 
unseen  as  eternal. 

Biers  these.  Thy  seiwants,  assembled  in 
this  hallowed  Senate  Chamber.  Help 
tiiem  to  weigh  tiie  clamoring  demands  of 
the  times  in  the  light  of  eternal  truth. 
Give  Thy  seiTants  the  sturdy  faith  that 
amidst  tiie  perplexing  and  confounding 
evils  of  our  day,  Thou  canst  v.-rest  good 
out  of  evil,  and  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  Thee 
and  ':;erve  Thine  eternal  purpose.  Spirit 
of  God,  descend  upon  their  hearts  and 
puide  them  as  they  lead  this  Nation  in 
tlie  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

"GdcI  of  justice,  save  the  people  from  the 

clash  of  race  and  creed. 
From  the  strife  cf  class  and  faction, 
Make  our  Nation  free,  indeed. 


Keep  her  faith  in  simple  man'nood 
strong  as  when  her  life  began. 

Till  it  finds  its  full  fruiticn  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man." 

"We  ask  it  in  the  name  anti  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  affirmed.  "Blessed  are 


the  peacemakers,  for  they  sha 
sons  of  God."    Amen 


1  b:  called 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us.   SEN-AT3. 

President  pho  temtohe. 
WasJiington.  DC,  Mali  27.  1005. 
To  the  Senate- 
Bern^  temporarily  ab«-ont  from  the  .Senate. 
I   appoint   Hon.   Fred   R.   Hvrris,  a   Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  al>:ence. 

Carl  H.^vden, 
President  p.  at  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  26,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL    OF    BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 


volved  in  matters  beyond  his  authority 
and  a  means  by  which  he  subtly  operates 
his  program  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
Congress. 

Third.  Judicial  review  of  REA  loans- 
Le;^,islalion  could  be  enacted  to  provide 
for  judicial  review  of  the  Administrator's 
decision  either  by  amendment  to  the 
REA  Act  or  by  amendment  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  This  would 
in-^vido  an  a.i^.Ciricved  pra-ty.  either  a  co- 
oi^crative  or  a  power  supplier,  with  an 
avenue  in  the  courts  for  review  of  any 
generation  and  transmission  loan  deci- 
sion made  by  the  REA. 

Re:ard!e.^s  of  v.hat  Congress  may 
choose  tj  do,  cne  thing  is  certain — RE.Vs 
abuse  of  the  law  and  its  encroachment 
upon  congrcs.sional  prerogatives  must  be 
St  oppcd.  The  longer  such  activity  is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  become  to  correct. 


Professional    Boxing   Stinks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    C\LlFOrNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional  boxing   stinks. 


seci-etaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  22,  1965,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  sipned  the  act  <S.  701'  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States   under   the   International   Coffee 


Agreements.  1932, 
on  September  28. 
purposes. 


sigiied  at  New  York 
1962,  and  for  other 


REORGANIZATION  PLANS  NOS.  3.  4. 
AND  5  QF  1965— MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC.  NOS.  193. 
191,  AND  195' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  th.e  United  States,  em- 
bodying three  reorganization  plans. 
Vvlthout  objection,  they  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  without  being  read,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  messages  were  referred  to  the 
Commiitce  on  Government  Operations, 
as  follows; 

REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    3 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta'c-: 

I  transmit  hercv.-ith  Reorganiration 
Plan  No.  3  of  1935.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1349,  as  ame:ided,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization of  the  locomotive  inspec- 
tion activities  of  certain  personnel  em- 
ployed by  or  attached  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conimi.=.sion. 

I  have  stressed  that  v.e  must  rcorga- 
nii^e  and  modernize  the  Government's 
organization  .structure  in  order  to  focus 
re.sponsibilitics,  increase  efEciency,  and 
meet  present  day  needs  more  effectivciy. 
TliC  reorganization  plan,  which  accords 


Man 


?7 
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with  recommendations  made  to  me  by 
the  Ii't'^r.-^tatc  Commerce'  Commission, 
suoports  these  objectives.  .'  It  will  make 
ro'=:-4blc  ncce.ssai-y  change^  in  the  orga- 
rization  and  admini.^tratiop  of  the  Com- 
■ir'^'ion's  railroad  safety  Opeiations. 
'  Ttie  Commi;;.sion's  ability  to  organize 
■^nd'carry  out  most  cfTcctivcly  its  rc.-pon- 


iibilities 


railroad    ahfety    is    now 


'evereiy  linntcd  by  ccrtaii,%  anachronistic 
•n-ovisions  of  the  locomotive  inspection 
-'atutes.  These  provisioiis  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period  before  stc&m  locomotives 
n-cre  replaced  almost  -completely  by 
dirscl  engines.  At  that  time  locomotive 
boilers  v.-ere  temperamental  and  dunj-cr- 
0U3  and  special  measujes  v.-ere  required 
to  enforce  adequate  .'^^ifcty  standards. 
Prci-cnfilav;  specifies  in  detail  the  method 
of  appainting  locomotive  inspectors,  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  them,  and 
the  ort;aiiization  structure  for  admin- 
istering inspection  activities.  While 
thc^e  in-ovisions  may  have  been  suited  to 
conditions  50  years  ago,  they  are  clearly 
inappropriate  today. 

Progress  in  railroad  technology  has  not 
ciiminated  the  need  for  locomotive  in- 
spection. Locomotive  inspection  is  still 
essential  for  the  .safety  of  employees, 
pas.sengers,  and  cargo.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  however,  proper- 
ly should  not  be  held  to  account  for  the 
performance  of  this  important  function 
a.s  Ion-;  as  it  lacks  authority  to  make 
thoFC  changes  in  organization  and  op- 
erations which  it  deems  necessary  to 
meet  current  safety  needs  and  to  pro- 
mote maximum  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  primary-  purpose  of  the  accompany- 
in?  reorganization  plan  is  to  terminate 
outdated  arrangements  which  nov;  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  most  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  Commi.s.sion's  railroad  safety 
program. 

Organizational  flexibility  is  at  present 
restricted  by  the  statutory  requirement 
that  there  be  50  locomotive  inspection 
districts  and  at  least  1  inspector  for  each 
such  distnct.  The  number  of  inspectors 
and  districts  cannot  be  adjusted  to  ac- 
commodate to  changes  in  workload  or 
other  relevant  factors. 

Locomotive  inspection  is  rigidly  sepa- 
rated from  related  railroad  safety  ac- 
tivities performed  tinder  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  locomotive 
inspection  statutes  restrict  inspectors  of 
locomotives  to  the  inspection  of  locomo- 
tives only  and  prevent  the  inspection  of 
locomotives — except  brakes  and  safety 
api)liances — by  other  Commission  rail- 
road safety  personnel.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  is  prevented  from  making  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  its  total  staff 
of  locomotive  and  train  inspectors.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  present  uneco- 
nomical duplicate  visits  to  railroad  yards 
arid  otherwise  to  promote  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  administration  of 
its  railroad  safety  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  should  have  the  authority 


slstant  Directors  of  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion. Originally,  these  officials  were  to 
be  selected  with  reference  to  their  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  construction  and 
repair  of  boilers.  Later  amendments 
broadened  their  responsibiUties  to  em- 
brace all  parts  of  the  locomotive  and 
tender.  These  clearly  are  not  policy- 
making positions,  warranting  Presiden- 
tial appointment.  As  is  now  the  case 
with  other  comparable  positio'-is  where 
appointm.erits  .should  be  based  primarily 
on  professional  and  technical  qualifica- 
tions, personnel  supervising  locomotive 
i;>?poction  functions  should  be  appointed 
under  the  classified  civil  service. 

By  eliminating  the  present  cumber- 
some restrictions  on  inspection  districts, 
the  duties  of  locomotive  inspectors,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  and  As- 
sistant Directors  of  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion, the  plan  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Commis.sion  to  utilize  its  personnel 
more  efficiently,  integrate  the  work 
performed  by  locomotive  inspectors 
with  that  performed  by  other  Commis- 
sion railroad  safety  inspectors,  and  take 
full  advantage  of  recent  improvements 
in  the  organization  of  the  Commission's 
central  office  and  field  activities. 

Upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
orcanization  plan: 

First.  All  functions  of  the  Director 
of  Locomotive  Inspection,  the  Assist- 
ant Directors  of  Locomotive  Inspection, 
and  di-strict  locomotive  inspectors  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Stiitable  powers  of 
delepation  with  respect  to  the  functions 
so  transferred  will  be  conferred  upon  the 
Commission. 

Second.  Tlie  position  of  Director  of 
Locomotive  Inspection,  the  two  positions 
of  Assistant  Director  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection, and  all  positions  of  district  lo- 
comotive inspector  will  be  abolished. 
The  Commission  will  be  required  to  ap- 
point to  a  position  under  the  classified 
civil  service,  as  provided  in  the  reorga- 
nization plan,  each  person  who  immedi- 
atelv  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the 
plan  held  the  office  of  district  inspector 
of  locomotives;  such  appointments  will 
be  deemed  to  be  made  without  any  break 
in  service. 

Third.  The  function  of  dividing  the 
territory  comprising  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  into  50 
locomotive  boiler-inspection  districts 
will  be  abolished. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  I 
have  also  found  and  hereby  declare  that, 
by  reason  of  the  reorganizations  made 
by  the  reorganization  plan,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  include  in  the  plan  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  5  thereof.   The 


Febi-uary  17,  1911,  chapter  103,  36  Stat. 
914,  as  amended. 

The  i-eorganizations  pro\ided  for  in 
the  reorganization  plan  will  produce 
some  immediate  savings  and  significant 
long-range  economies.  The  latter  will 
result  from  future  improvements  in  the 
organization  and  administration  ol  the 
affected  functions  made  possible  by  the 
plan.  Since  the  plan  will  open  the  way 
for  the  more  effective  utilization  of  safety 
inspection  staffs  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  it  will  yield  a  sig- 
nificantly increased  measure  of  safety 
inspection  activity  for  each  dollar  spent 
for  this  pun^ose.  It  is,  however,  imprac- 
ticable to  specify  or  itemize  at  this  time 
the  reductions  of  expenditures  which  it 
is  probable  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
taking  effect  of  the  reorganizations  in- 
cluded in  the  reorganization  plan. 

Under  the  accompanying  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  all  essential  Government  rail- 
road safety  services  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic and  employees  will  continue  to  be 
performed.  The  plan  provides  urgently 
needed  modernization  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  railroad  safety 
program.  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress allow  the  reorganization  plan  to 
become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  'White  House,  May  27,  1965. 

REOHGANIZATION  PLAN   NO.    4 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1965,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  providing  for  reorga- 
nizations of  various  committees  and 
other  similar  bodies. 

The  strength  and  vitahty  of  our  de- 
mocracy depends  in  major  part  upon  the 
Federal  Government's  adaptabiUty,  on 
its  capacity  for  fast  flexible  response  to 
changing  needs  imposed  by  changing 
circumstances.  II  we  are  to  maintain 
this  capacity,  we  mtist  have  a  govern- 
ment that  is  streamlined  and  capable  of 
quickly  adjusting  and  readjusting  its  or- 
ganization and  operating  procedtu-es  to 
take  up  and  surmount  new  challenges. 
As  government  grows  more  complex 
and  programs  increasingly  cut  across 
traditional  agency  lines,  we  must  exercise 
special  care  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  obsolete  interagency  committees  and 
other  coordinating  devices  which  waste 
time  and  delay  action  and  the  undue 
proliferation  of  new  committees.  Inter- 
agency committees  are  a  valuable  and 
often  indispensable  means  for  facili- 
tating coordination,  but  we  should  be 
sure  that  a  committee  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  accomplish  a  given  task  and 
that  it  "is  structured  to  meet  current 
needs  efTcctively. 

At  my  direction,  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  interagency  committees 
have  been  established.    I  have  recently 


Commission  should  have  the  authority     sions  comamea  mseeuon  o  nRxem.    xx..     "uT^    tfV   heads    of   departments    and 
to  assign  staff  to  duties  for  which  they     rates  of  compensation  thcn.underar^^    askeji   «.e^  heads^^  of  ^d^P^ri  ^  ^^^^^^_^^ 


may  be  qualified  by  training  and  expert 
ence.    The  reorganization  plan  will  make 
this  possible. 

Organizational  flexibility  is  ham- 
pered further  by  the  provision  for  Pres- 
idential appointment  and  Senate  con- 
firmation  of    a   Director    and    two   As- 


'thole  which  I*  have  found  to  prevail  in  agencies  ^,gi^'V.^^fi^.PS''Ju^\SriSti°r- 

rcspect  of  comparable  positions  in  the  to   a  ^^^"Pl^f,  J/^^^f,^    ^^^^jj^i^?  ^l*"!^. 

executive  branch  of  the  Government.  agencycommitteesm  which  their  a^en- 

The  statuton  aS  honty  for  the  exer-  cies  participate  to  determine  which  ones 

else  of  the  functions  t^  be  abolished  by  might   be   elmuiiated    consolida  ed   or 

section  2<b)   of  the  reorganization  plan  otherwise    reorganized.    We    \m11    take 

is  contained  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  appropriate   action   to   obtam   essential 
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improvements  in  the  organization  and 
use  of  those  committees  which  have  been 
established  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  reorganizations  accomplished  by 
the  reorganization  plan  transmitted 
herewith  will  enable  us  to  take  similar 
action  with  respect  to  a  number  of  com- 
mittees which  have  been  established  by 
statute.  In  many  instances  the  statu- 
tory provisions  creating  these  commit- 
tees are  vei7  specific  as  to  membership 
and  describe  in  detail  the  functions  to  be 
performed.  These  provisions  are  rarely 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  the  mem- 
bership or  role  of  the  committees  to  be 
accommodated  to  changing  circum- 
stances or  to  permit  their  termination 
when  they  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. 

The  accompanying  reorganization 
plan  will  abolish  nine  statutory  com- 
mittees. In  each  case  the  responsibility 
for  providing  suitable  arrangements  to 
assui'e  elective  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation is  placed  in  a  specific  official. 
Wherever  the  continuing  need  for  and 
usefulness  of  a  committee  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, I  would  anticipate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  successor  committee  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  body  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  Certainly  prompt  action 
will  be  taken  to  create  successor  com- 
mittees to  such  bodies  as  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Service  and  the  National  Advi- 
sorj-  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems.  But  we  will 
have  the  flexibility  promptly  to  make 
such  changes  in  functions  and  member- 
ship as  might  be  required  to  eliminate 
overlapping  and  duplication  and  to  ad- 
just to  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  shifts  in  executive  branch  responsi- 
bilities. • 

A  number  of  the  committees  affected 
by  the  reorganization  plan  are  advisory 
to  the  President  or  have  functions  which 
are  closely  related  to  responsibilities  al- 
ready vested  in  the  President.  The 
functions  of  those  committees  will  be 
transferred  to  the  President  by  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  The  functions  of  the 
others  will  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priate individual  agency  heads. 

The  management  and  control  of  inter- 
agency committees  have  been  a  matter 
of  growing  concern  to  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  The  taking 
effect  of  the  reorganization  plan  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  better  manage- 
ment of  interagency  committees  and  will 
assist  efforts  to  simplify  and  modernize 
coordinating  arrangements  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Executive  Order  No.  10940  of  May  11, 
1961.  provides  for  the  Presidenf.s  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime.  The  Secretaiy  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  required  to 
consult  with  that  Committee  on  matters 
of  general  policy  and  procedure  arising 
in  the  administration  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Con- 
trol Act  of  1981  and  to  consider  certain 
recommendations  of  that  Committee,  42 
U.S.C.  2546'b>.  To  require  the  Secre- 
tary by  law  to  consult  with  a  committee 
e.stablLshed  by  Elxecutive  order  is  clearly 
anomalous.  The  plan  abolishes  the  rele- 
vant functions  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 


spect to  consulting  and  considering  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Committee.      The    reorganization    plan 

docs  not  otherwise  affect  the  Committee; 

it  has  no  effect  upon  Executive  Order  No. 
10940.  The  statutory  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  the  function.s  to  be  abolished 
by  section  13(b)  of  the  reorganization 
plan  is  contained  in  section  7ita)  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  1961.  75  Stat.  574. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  rcor-iani^ation 
included  in  Rcorganizotion  Plan  No.  4 
of  1935  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2(a»  of  the  Reor^^anization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

Although  the  reorganizations  provided 
for  in  the  reorganization  plan  will  not 
of  themselves  result  in  immediate  sav- 
ings, the  improvement  achieved  in  ad- 
ministration will  in  the  future  allow  the 
performance  of  the  affected  functions  at 
lower  costs  and  in  a  more  timely  man- 
ner than  at  present.  It  is,  liowcver,  im- 
practicable to  specify  or  itemize  at  this 
time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions included  in  the  reorganization 
plan.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
allovi-  the  accompanying  reorganization 
plan  to  become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  27.  1965. 
Regrg.^niz.^tion  Plan  No.  4  of  1965 

(Prepared  by  the  Pre.>;iuent;  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  the  Hciusc  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  as.scmljled,  M.;v  27. 
196j.  pursuant  to  the  provisioa^  of  the'  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  63  fctat.  203,  as 
amended  ) 

.ABOLmON    OF   CERTAIN-    CO?  IMI  r  rlj  S.    COUNCILS, 
AND    BOARDS  1 

Part   I  I 

Section  1.  Transfer  of  Function.s.  All 
functions  of  each  of  the  following-named 
bodies,  together  with  all  functions  of  the 
Chairman  and  of  other  ofTiccrs  of  Cii'^li  tlicre- 
of,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Pre;sident 
of  the  United  States: 

(a)  The  National  Housing  Council,  pro- 
vided for  in  section  6  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1947  (61  Stat.  955)  as  affected  by  li) 
section  502(a)  of  the  Horisin^  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  1283;  12  U.S.C.  17010:  (ii)  sec- 
tion 603  of  the  Hou.'^ing  Act  of  1049  (63  Stat. 
440:  12  U.S.C.  1701ii:  and  by  (lit)  section 
615  of  the  Defense  Housing  anri  Community 
Facilities  and  Services  Act  of  1^.51  (65  Stat. 
317:    12  U.S.C.  17011-1). 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Fintincial  Prob- 
lems, provided  for  in  section  4  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act.  59  -Sl-'t.  512,  as 
amended  (  22  U.S.C.  28Gb  i . 

(c)  The  Board  of  the  Foreign '.Scrvicp.  pro- 
vided for  in  section  211  of  the  F:»-e;f;n  Service 
Act  of   1946.  00  Stat.   1001    (22  U  S.C.  826). 

(d)  The  Board  of  Examincr.s  for  the  For- 
eign Service,  provided  for  in  .sg.-iiun  212  ot 
tile  Foreign  Service  Act  of  Ut-SG  1 22  V.SC. 
827). 

(6)  The  Civilian-Military  Liaiion  Commit- 
tee, provided  for  in  .section  204  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  kct  of  1958, 
72   S'.at.   4:n.   as   amend'^d    (42  tj.S.C.   2474). 

Sec.  2.  Pf  p.formaxcf:  of  TnANSt:,RR:;u  Func- 
tions. Tlio  President  may  from  time  to  time 
m.'ike  such  provisions  as  he  m.iy  deem  ap- 
propriate authorizing  the  perfor  nance  of  the 


functions  tran.sfcrrcd  by  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  reorganization  plan  by  ,'.nv 
other  oniccrs  of  the  executive  branch  of  tbe 
Government  or  by  any  agencies  or  emplo'-ees 
of  that  branch.  '' 

Src.  3.  .Abolition  of  Bodies,  (a)  Each  of 
the  bodies  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  lo 
(e),  inclusive,  of  section  1  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  hereby  abolished. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  inich  provisions  as  may  be  nccessar- 
with  respect  to  the  winding  up  of  any  om- 
slanding  alfairs  of  the  bodies  abolished  by 
the  provisions  of  section  3  ot  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Part  II 

Sec.  11.  Transfer  of  Functions,  (a)  There 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
ail  functions  of  the  Advi.sory  Council  on 
Group  Insurance.  pro\idcd  for  in  section 
12(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Uic 
Insurance  Act  of  1954.  08  Stat.  742  (5  USC 
2101(a)  ).  ■  '   ■ 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Bu.3incss  Admin- 
i.strntion  all  functions  of  the  Loan  Pohcy 
Board  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
provided  for  in  section  4(d)  of  the  Sm,i:i 
Busine.'^s  Act,  72  Stat.  385  (15  U.S.C.  033(di). 

(c)  "Fhere  arc  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  functions  of  the 
advisory  board  provided  for  in  section  2!p.) 
of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1937.  50  Stat.  732.  ns 
amended  (10  U.S.C.  832a(a)).  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bonneville  Power  Advisory 
Board. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Attorney  General  all  functions  of  the  .Awards 
Board  provided  for  in  .section  3  of  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955,  C9  Strt  365 
(50  U.S.C.  47b). 

(e)  The  transfers  made  by  subsections  (ai 
to  (di.  iiiclU3ivc.  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  a:i  functions  of  the  Chair- 
man and  of  other  officers  of  the  respective 
transferor  bodies  referred  to  in  those  sub- 
sections. 

Sec.  12.  Performance  of  TRANrsFFP.p.rn 
FuNCTioN-s.  Each  officer  to  whom  functions 
are  transferred  by  the  provisions  of  seclion 
11  of  this  reorganization  plan  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  provisions  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  authorizing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  fimctions  so  transferred  to  him 
by  his  subordinate  officers,  employees,  or 
agencies. 

Sec.  13.  Adolitions.  (a)  Each  of  the 
bodies  the  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  section  1 1  of  tht.s 
reorganization  plan  is  hereby  abolished. 
Each  officer  to  whom  functions  arc  trans- 
ferred by  those  provisions  shall  make  such 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  with  respect 
to  the  winding  up  of  any  outstanding  affairs 
of  the  body  or  bodies  the  functions  of  which 
are  Ko  transferred  to  him. 

(b)  The  functions  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by 
the  provisions  of  section  7(b)  of  ths  Juve- 
nile Drlinqucncv  and  Y-;u(h  0.'ren.'--c3  Control 
Act  Of  19G1,  75  Stat,  574   (42  U.S.C.  254f5(bi  i. 

are  hereby   abolished. 

REOaCANlr-ATION  PLAN  NO.  5 

To  the  Conqress  of  the  United  States: 

I  tran5-mit  herewith  Re  organization 
Plan  No.  5  of  19G5.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  certain  reorganizations  re- 
lating to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

The  plan  contains  two  reorganization 
meastn-es.  First,  all  committees  provided 
for  in  section  8  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  would  be  abol- 
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ished     That  section  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  committee  for  each  division  of 
the  Foundation,  having  not  less  than  five 
members  who  are  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional science  Board  for  2-year  terms. 
section  8.  as  affected  by  section  23<b>(3) 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962,  76 
Stat.  1255.  directs  each  such  committee 
to'rnake  recommendations  to  and  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  program  of  its 
division.    Originally  the  Foundation  had 
three  such  committees,  corresponding  to 
its  three  divisions.     With  the  growth  of 
tiie  Foundation,  five  additional  divisions 
have  been  established:  consequently  the 
Foundation,  in  accordance  v.ith  the  re- 
quirements of  section  8,  now  has  eight 
(iivisional  committees.    This  multiplica- 
tion in  the  number  of  committees  has 
proved  cumbersome.    For  example,  three 
committees  are  now  concerned  with  sci- 
entific personnel  and  education  matters 
instead  of  the  original  one  committee, 
even  though  one  committee  is  all  that  is 
required  to  meet  the  Foundation's  needs 
in  thi.s  area.    The  elimination  of  the  var- 
ious statutory  divisional  committees  will 
simplify  the  structure  of  the  Foundation 
ar.(i  improve  its  administration. 

The   second    reorganization    measure 
contained  in  the  accompanying  reorga- 
rJzation  plan  would  empower  the  Dircj- 
tor  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  delegate  functions  vested  in  him  by 
law  or  delegated  to  him  by  the  National 
Science  Board.    The  expanding  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Foundation  and  the  Di- 
rector indicate  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Director  clearly  have  such  authority. 
Upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorga- 
nization    plan,     the     National     Science 
Foundation  will  institute  sucn  new  ar- 
rangements,   in    lieu    of    the    divisional 
committees  now  reqtiired  by  law.  as  it 
deems  appropriate.    Such  new  arrange- 
ments may  include  the  establishment  of 
conimittees  under  section  6  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  and 
5uch  other  devices  for  obtaining  advice 
C.S  may  be  available  to  the  Foundation. 
After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
h-reby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included    in    'the    reorganization    plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  2ia>  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  permit 
more  effective  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
is.  hov.ever,  impracticable  to  specify  or 
i:cmize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of  ex- 
penditures which  it  is  probable  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  taking  effect  of 
the  reorganizations  included  in  the  re- 
cr-an-zation  plan. 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  exer- 
ci?e  of  certain  functions  v,-hich  would  be 
abolished  by  section  1  of  the  reorganiza- 
ton  plan  is  contained  in  section  8  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
64  Stat.  152. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  Hottse.  May  27,  1965. 


Reorganization  Plan  No,  5  of  1965 
(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled  May  27, 
19C5.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  203,  as 
amended.) 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Section  1.  Abolition  of  Committees.  There 
are  hereby  abohshed  ail  functions  of  the 
(divisional)  committ-ecs  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  (C4  SUit.  152;  42  U.S.C.  "867). 
all  functions  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  under  that  section,  and 
all  committees  now  existing  under  that  sec- 
tion. The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  make  tuch  provisions  as 
he  shall  deem  nece':sary  rc.«-pecting  the  wind- 
ing up  of  any  outstanding  affairs  of  the 
committees  abolished  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Authority  To  Delegate.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  provisions  as 
he  shall  deem  appropriate  authorizing  the 
performance  by  any  otlicr  officer,  or  by  any 
agency  or  employee,  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  of  any  of  his  functions  (includ- 
ing functions  delegated  to  him  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  i . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  8370' 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concui-rence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  8370)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the     transaction     of    routine     morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 

SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTES  TO  VICE 
PRESIDENT  HU^MPHREY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  most  happy  and  auspicious  occasion. 
It  is  the  birthday  amiiversaiy  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  who 


now  sits  in  the  hallowed  chair  before  us. 
We  are  delighted  that  his  health  is  as 
good  as  ever,  that  his  vitality  is  un- 
bounded, and  that  his  mental  quickness 
is  undiminished.  He  has  performed  ar- 
duotis  duties  which  have  been  his  lot 
since  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  Senate.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  to  him  my 
best  wishes,  not  only  for  a  happy  birth- 
day, but  for  many  happy  birthdays  to 

come. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Speaking  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle,  I  join  with  most 
sincere  affection  and  respect  in  wishing 
for  our  Vice  President  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day.    The  difficult  decision 
which  you  encountered  on  an  earlier  oc- 
casion in  your  life,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
and,  regrettably,  perhaps  somewhat  er- 
roneously, made,  in  joining  your  party 
rather  than  ours  is,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
quite  in-elevant  on  a  happy  and  auspi- 
cious occasion  such  as  this,  where  fes- 
tivity preempts  the  field,  and  where  pol- 
itics is  irrelevant.     I  have  heard  many 
of  my  wife's  friends,  the  wives  of  Sena- 
tors, speaking  with  her  in  glowing  terms 
about  your  good  and  gracious  and  lovely 
wife,  Mrs.  Humphrey,  and  the  gracious 
and  helpful  manner  in  which  she  has  al- 
ways conducted  herself  in  the  wives'  or- 
ganization.    Surely  ever>'  Senator  has 
the  same  happy  thou-ht  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  conducted  your- 
self in  the  second  highest  responsibility 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  repose  in  a  man.    Prom  all  of  us,  a 
fond  and  affectionate  respect  and  best 
wishes  on  your  birthday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  saw  in  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper  two  statements  which 
were  attributed  to  the  Vice  President, 
with  one  of  which  I  wish  to  associate 
myself:  about  the  other,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press some  doubts.  One  statement  in  the 
press  quoted  you,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
as  saying  that  you  had  reached  the  age 
of  37.  I  do  not  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  that  part  of  the  statement.  I 
did,  however,  see  the  quotation  of  your 
statement  that  you  intended  to  call  your 
mother  and  congratulate  her:  and  I 
would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
call. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ?!ANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  W'lLLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  j^in 
other  Senators  in  extending  congratula- 
tions to  my  Vice  Pres-dent  on  this  mile- 
stone in  liis  life,  and  to  join  ail  of  his 
friends  in  the  Senate  in  wi§hing  him 
many  hgrpy  birthdays  in  years  to  come. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.   C?ARLSON.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  -associate  myself 
with  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  other  Senators  who  have 
spcken  in  extending  congratulations  on 
our  Vice  President's  biithday  anniver- 
sr.ry.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  for  many  years 
as  a  Senator,  and  now  it  is  a  privilege 
to  serve  under  his  leadership  and  guid- 
ance in  his  capacity  as  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  this  body. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ]Mr.  President.  I  am 
doliaited  to  join  other  Senators  in  ex- 
pressing my  best  wishes  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  his  birthday.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  realize  that  this  Vice  President  has 
birthdays.  Vice  President  Humppirey 
does  not  seem  to  grow  older;  he  is  the 
personification  of  youth.  He  has  been 
to  me  as  ageless  as  laughter,  good  humor, 
and  wisdom.  I  think  he  is  to  most  of  the 
countiT. 

The  v.-ord  associated  with  birthdays — 
"happy" — is  a  word  that  we  associate 
also  with  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unifed  States.  If  anyone 
has  brought  happiness  to  public  life,  and 
hope  and  optimism  for  the  future,  it  is 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  now  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey. 

He  has  brought  to  public  life  some- 
thing else  that  is  too  rare  a  commodity — 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  It  is  al- 
ways in  good  taste;  it  never  offends.  It 
is  something  that  has  helped  America  as 
v.ell  as  this  great  body  to  enjoy  life. 

We  are  "all  well  aware  that  few  Vice 
Presidents  in  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public— perhaps  none — have  discharcred 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  greater  dis- 
tinction than  has  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey in  the  brief  time  that  he  has  served 
in  that  office. 

I  ain  delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  a  veiy  happy  birthday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Mr.  President,  like  my 
colleagues.  I  take  great  joy  in  the  fact 
that  the  Vice  President  is  a  happy  Vice 
President.  To  a  happy  Vice  President 
and  a  very  dear  friend,  I  wish  a  very 
happy  birthday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  and  to  join  in 
wishing  the  Vice  President  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  his  family,  but  for  the 
United  States.  We  are  proud  of  your 
conduct  in  your  new  capacity  and  wish 
you  many  happy  years  of  success. 

Someone  referred  to  you  recently  as 
"the  happy  warrior."  That  is  an  old 
slogan  that  was  associated  with  another 
great  American.  We  are  very  happy 
that  you  are  referred  to  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 


^^«?/  27,  10G5 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  prooeed  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  bo 
no  reports  of  committee.^,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  tlie  Executive 
Calendar.  i 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

IX    THE    AIR    FORCE 

IN    THE    ARMY 

IM     THE     >JAVY     AND     MAF.INt     CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Air 
Force,  in  the  Army,  and  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  which  were  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  no:ninations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate    the    following    communications, 
which  v.-ere  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amexdmen't  to  the  ^udcet,   19G6, 
FOR  Dis.-iSTER  Relief  (S.  Dog'.  No.  30) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  tran.smitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fi.-0;a  year  19CG, 
in  the  amount  of  S35  million,  for  di.saster 
relief  (with  an  accompanying  pt^pcri;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relatixg 

CATION-    OF    THE    NaTIO.X'S     l^ICHWAVS 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  Grafts  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  a.s  follows: 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control  of  Junk- 
yards along  certain  Federal-aid  highways; 

A  bill  to  broaden  the  purposes  for  which 
Federal-aid  secondary  hlghv,-ay  funds  may  be 
used; 

A  bill  to  provide  for  landscapiEg  and  scenic 
enhancement  of  Federal-aid  highways,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of  out- 
door advertising  along  certain'  Federal-aid 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Fublic  Works. 


:uid   ordered 
TO  Beauiifi- 


PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before  th" 
Senate,    or   presented,    and  referred  a^ 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stale  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Conimittee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrext  Resolution  27 
"Concurrent  resolution  to  place  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  on  record  as  opposing  pas- 
sage of  S.  1592,  proposing  :unendments'to 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  by  placing  ur- 
reasonable  and  unwarranted  rectrictiors 
on  the  sale,  po.sEes.iun.  and  use  of  fire- 
arms by  sportsmen  and  other  reputable 
citizens 

"Whereas  a  bill  has  been  introduced  i.n 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dom 
of  Connecticut  (S.  1592),  which  would  pro^ 
hibit  all  mail-order  sales  of  firearms  to  in- 
dividuals, and  would  permit  such  e.iIcs  ou:v 
between  licensed  importers,  manufacturer^, 
and  dealers,  and  place  severe  and  unreason- 
able restrict;ons  upon  reputable  citizens  who 
wish  to  order  recreational  firearms  by  mail' 
and  o 

••Whereas  the  Dodd  biU  (S.  1592) ,  if  paisca 
and  written  into  '.aw,  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  his  agent,  v;rtur;::" 
unlimited  authority  to  regulate  the  sp.Ie  c: 
firearms  by  dealers,  which  could  result  in  the 
instiitUion  of  stringent  controls  ana  prohi- 
bitions over  such  sales;  and 

"Whereas  the  founders  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  very  first  roneiid- 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  provided  a.-sur- 
ances  of  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  c! 
the  pros.?,  and  cf  peaceable  arsc.mbly,  and  in 
the  second  anicndmcnt  they  made  "it  pc^si- 
ble  to  defend  these  freedoms  by  providing 
that  the  rights  of  people  to  kc/p  and  be:T 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  and 

'"VVliereas  any  firearms  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level  restricting  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms by  responsible  citizens  would  be  a  dan- 
g^erous  infringement  of  these  articles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  arid  could  lead  to  adminis'r:;- 
tive  decisions  imposing  such  a  burden  on  the 
sale,  pos.session.  and  use  cf  firearms  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  as  to  completely  disrournge 
and  eventually  exclude  the  private  owr.crs'nlp 
of  all  guns  and  fircarnis  of  any  kind  vvUattj- 
ever:  and 

"Whereas  such  restrictive  regulations  as 
are  contained  in  the  Dockl  bill  (S,  15921 
against  firearms  sales  could  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  multi-million- 
dollar-a-ycar  sales  and  services  business 
a.ssociated  with  recreational  use  of  firearms 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  would  only 
result  in  t!ie  further  Iocs  of  American  lib- 
erty, add  to  the  workload  and  responcibilitr 
of  our  law  enforccmer.t  and  police  forces,  and 
inconvenience  and  penalize  law-abiding  citi- 
zens; and 

"Whereas  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  does 
not  contribute  significantly  to  the  crime 
problem  of  the  United  States,  and  the  t  rrrct 
for  preventative  leghslation  should  be  the 
crime,  not  the  tool  used  by  perpetrators  of 
crime:  and 

"Whereas  Federal  excise  taxns  on  -^..les  of 
firearms  and  other  forms  of  revenue  fro;n 
special  licences  and  stamps  for  rccr.-ational 
hunting  provide  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  of  all  kinds;  and 

"Whereas  if  honest  citif^cns  should  be  re- 
quired to  register  every  gun,  regardless  of  the 
purpo.'e  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  it  would 
provide  the  Federal  Government  with  a  na- 
tional inventory  of  privately  owned  firearms 
which  inventory  would  be  under  the  control 
of  and  in  the  possession  of  a  very  small 
group  of  officials;  and 
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■•Whereas  tihe  passage  of  S.  1592  would 
-reatly  curtail  the  use  of  firearms  by  the 
vouth  of  ouB  Nation  for  recreational  and 
;„Arting  purposes  and  thus  prevent  many  of 
the  young  peojple  of  the  Nation  from  learning 
the'ii-^e  of  fit-earms  under  supervision  and 
control  thereby  creating  a  dangerous  situ- 
-ion  in  later  years  whereby  there  would  be  a 
ereat  numberj  of  inexperienced  adults  using 
firearms;  and 

"Whereas  itl  is  in  the  great  interest  of  the 
"atioiial  defease  against  enemy  invasion  that 
'lie  people  of;  the  United  States  be  familiar 
;vith  and  accilistomed  to  the  u.--.e  of  firearm.s; 

uid 

"Whereas  history  hag  shown  tliat  in  some 
areas  it  was  ijnril'lly  through  such  registra- 
tion of  weapons  and  the  control  of  all  stich 
weapons  bv  d  very  small  percentage  of  tiie 
populace  thafc  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment was. lost:  and 

••Wliereas  j^ublic  hearings  on  S.  1592  will 
be  held  May  49-21,  1966.  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, o*  which  the  author  of  the  bill. 
Senator  ThoImas  J.  Dodd.   ls   the   chairman, 

and 

"Whereas  there  is  an  increasing  agita- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  pass  bills  to 
control  the  bwncrship.  possession,  and  vise 
Of  firearms,  \ihich  are  cardinal  rights  of  cit- 
izens of  the  Ignited  States  of  America:  There- 
fore be  it 

•'Rc<ohed  \by  the  Senate  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Sitatc  of  Louisiaiia  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Lovi- 
isian.i  Legisliture  does  hereby  eo  on  record 
as  opposing  lihe  passage  of  S.  1592  ( the  Dodd 
bill),  and  lirges  and  requests  that  each 
and  every  member  of  tlie  Louisiana  dele- 
gation in  th^  Concress  of  fne  United  States 
activelv  opndsp  and  vote  acainst  the  passage 
of  the  said  S.  1592:  be  it  further 

■■Rcsolrcd:  That  the  secretary  of  .senate 
shall  transniit.  without  delay,  copies  of  this 
re-sohition  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  jsresiding  officers  of  each  of  the 
two  Houses  :in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  chairm  m  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee To  liivestigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
the  chaicmajn  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a/nd;to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegatiph  ih  Con^'ress. 

1  ''C.  C.  AvcocK, 

'■LicMtiWant   Governor  and   Prc.stdoi^   of 
the  $c7iatc. 

I  "Vail  M.  Deloney. 

''Sp^a?>|?r  of   the   Uow^c  of  Rcprcscnta- 
tivcsi" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Statje  of  Louisiana:  to  the  Committee 
onPubhc  Works: 

'•Se>;a:^e  Concurrent  Resolition  24 
"Concurrejit  resolution  to  request  the  Con- 
gress of  Ithe  United  States  to  give  priority 
to  the  planning  for  improvements  neces- 
s:iry  to  [make  the  Red  River  navigable  to 
Shrcvepprt  and  to  provide  funds  therefor 
'Wherc^  the  Rod  River  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est rivers; in  the  State;    and 

"Wherehs  the  Red  River  fiows  into  the 
Atchafala^a  River  which  then  flows  Into  the 
Mississippi  River,  thus  con.stituting  a  com- 
plete wat^erwav  for  navigation  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexicc)  to  the  city  of  Shreveport,  but  many 
impiovci^ents  are  needed  on  the  Red  River 
in  order  *to  make  it  navigable;  and 

•'Whertas  it  is  of  Vital  importance  to  the 
economy!  iind  development  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  ahd  the  people  thereof  that  naviga- 
tion be  opened  tip  6n  the  Red  River  from 
Shreveport  to  its  itihcture  with  the  Atcha- 
fplaya  ajid  the  Mississippi  Rivers:  Tlterefore, 
be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Legislature 
of  Lduiiiana  (the  House  of  Representatives 
thereof  concurring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of 


Louisiana  does  hereby  urge  and  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
subcommittees  thereof,  to  take  such  Imme- 
diate steps  as  are  necessary  to  give  serious 
consideration  and  high  priority  to  the  plan- 
ning for  such  improvements  on  the  Red  River 
and" funds  therefor  as  are  necessary  and  es- 
sential to  make  this  river  navigable  from  the 
city  of  Shreveport  to  the  point  at  which  It 
flows  into  the  .Mchafalaya  River  and  on  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  thus  providing  a  navi- 
gable waterway  for  shipping  by  w.-.ter  from 
the  city  of  Shreveport  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  Ri\er  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  be 
it  further 

"RcsoUed,  That  copies  cf  this  resolution 
.shall  be  transmitted  without  delay  by  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Represent  i- 
tivcs  of  the  Congress,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  In  the  Congress. 


■■Lieutenant    Gorcmor,   Pret-.dc7it   of   the 
Senate. 

"Vail    M.    Delony. 
•■Speckcr  of  the  House  of  Representatives/' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  action  necessary 
to  transfer  ownership  of  land  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Bankhe-ad-Jones  Act  of  1937  to  the  various 
States  in  which  located,  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes 

"Whereas  the  lands  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  tmder  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  of  1937  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  many  States  in  which  these 
lands  are  located,  and  in  Colorado  cover  In 
.-.rea  approximately  625.000  acres  in  the 
counties  of  Weld.  Baca.  Prowers,  and  Otero 
alone:  and 

"Whereas  the  limited  use  and  present  ad- 
ministration of  the?e  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government  constitute  an  economic  waste 
in  tlie  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  po- 
tential revenues  from  these  lands  are  being 
collected,  and  the  failure  of  these  lands  to  re- 
turn proper  revenues  results  In  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  people  of  the  various  States  in 
which  these  lands  are  located;  and 

••Whereas  these  lands  have  been  a  btirden 
to  the  Federal  Government  from  the  stand- 
point of  administrative  costs;  and 

••Whereas  the  granting  of  title  to  these 
lands  to  the  various  States  in  which  located 
for  the  benefit  of  their  public  school  systems 
would  serve  as  a  permanent  source  of  income 
for  such  States  and  their  public  schools,  thus 
making  a  concrete  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  cause  of  education: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•■Resohed  by  the  Senate  of  the  45th  Gen- 
eral Asseynbly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein). 
That  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  give  immediate  attention  to  and 
request  action  necessary  to  transfer  owner- 
ship of  lands  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of 
1937  to  the  various  States  in  which  located, 
to  be  used,  or  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
used,  for  educational  purposes;  and  be  it 
further 

••Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,   and 


the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"Robert  L.  Knous. 
"Pre^dent  ■pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
*.  "Allen  Dines, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

••LECISL.^TIVE  Resolution  47 
"Whereas  inasmuch  as  the  present  box  car 
shortage  has  been  with  us  for  several  years 
and  that  it  appears  to  be  getting  worse  in- 
siead  of  better,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  having 
a  depressing  effect  on  grain  markets  and 
thereby  on  farm  income  in  that  export 
markets  are  being  threatened,  if  not  lost, 
because  we  are  unable  to  move  grain  into 
export  positions  fast  enough  to  satisfy  ship- 
ping movements  and  thus  grain  may  be  more 
readily  bought  from  other  nations;  and 

"Whereas  the  available  box  car  supply  is 
totally  inadequate;  and 

•Whereas  often  months  lapse  before  grain 
can  be  moved  for  which  orders  for  export 
have  been  received:  and 

'  Wliereas  the  shortage  of  cars  has  a  serious 
depressing  eflfect  on  the  grain  trade,  and  con- 
sequently on  our  agricultural  economy;  and 
■Whereas  middle  western  railroads  are 
building  cars  but  that  these  cars  find  their 
v.ay  to  eastern  and  southern  U.S.  area  rail- 
roads and  are  retained  there  because  it  is 
cheaper,  under  existing  levels  of  per  diem 
rates,  to  rtect  a  car  than  it  is  to  own  one: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•'Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  Congress  be  requested  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  set  the  per 
diem  rates  at  a  point  that  there  will  be  an 
incentive  to  all  railroads  to  construct  or  to 
ptirchase  rolling  stock  rather  than  to  rent 
them  from  other  railroads; 

••2.  That  printed  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  Nebraska,  to  the  chairman 
-t)f  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conimission. 

^  "Philip  C.  Sorensen. 

"President  of  the  Legislature." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 

the    State    of    Ohio:    to    the    Committee    on 
Lrbor  anaf  ublic  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  14 
"Joint  resolution   to  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  the  Broadview  Heights 
Veteran's  Administration  Hospital  to  the 
State  ofOhio  for  use  as  a  State  hospital  for 
mentally  retarded  children 
"Whereas  the  members  of  the  106th  Gen- 
eral  Assembly   of   Ohio   are   fully   cognizant 
that  the  Broadview  Heights  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  Hospital  is  situated  on  a  66-acre 
tract.  3  miles  west  of  Brecksville,  Ohio,  in  the 
heart     of    ,the     populous     Cleveland-Akron 
metropolitan  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  Broadview  Heights  Veterans* 
Administration  Hospital  is  superbly  equipped 
with  all^the  modern  facilities  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  patients.  Including  an  ex- 
cellent medical  library,  a  clinical  and  re- 
search laboratory,  a  surgical  unit,  a  complete 
radiology  service,  and  approximately  300  full- 
time  employees  comprising  a  complete  team 
of  professional,  technical,  administrative. 
and  other  personnel  supplemented  by  a  vis- 
iting staff  of  consultants  who  are  outstand- 
ing in  t^eir  specialties;  and 
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'Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  decided  to  curtail  the  operation  of  a 
number  of  such  hospitals  and  Broadview  is 
destined  by  this  action  to  be  shut  down  and 
its  excellent  facilities  to  lie  fallow,  unpro- 
ductive, and  unused;   and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Ohio's  need  for  such 
patient  care  and  research  facilitit-i,  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  as  exist  at  Broadview 
is  immediate  and  immense:   Therefore  be  it 

-Rcsohcd.  That  the  members  of  the  lOGth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  atithorize  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  negotiate  with  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  'he  department  of 
public  worI:s  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the 
Broadview  Heights  Veterans'  Hospital  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  the  purpose  and  u;e  as  a 
hospital  for  mentally  retarded  children;  and 
be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  bs 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  journal  and 
that  the  clerk  of  the  senate  transmit  a  duly 
atithenticated  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives;  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Ohio  iii  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Roger  Cloud. 

"Speaker  of  t':c  House  of  Reprcsentatnc''. 
"John  Brown. 
"Presidc7it  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  oij 
Foreis'n  Relations: 

"HOtTbE    CON-CTJRREN-T    RESOLUTION-    460       ■ 

"Concurrent  resolution  directed  to  the  West 
Germ.m  Government  to  dispense  with  the 
limitations  on  the  prosectition  of  capital 
crimes 

"Whereas  the  limitiitions  pro-.-iiion  ob- 
served by  the  West  Germ.an  Government 
places  a  liniitation  on  the  proseciiiinn  of 
capital  crin:ies  which  will  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate apprehension  r.nd  trial  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  respnjnsible  for  horrible  atrocities 
during  the  preceding  World  War  II;  and 

"Whereas  these  crimes  are  offenses  again.?t 
humanity  and  not  limited  to  any  country  or 
people;  and. 

"Whereas  many  residents  of  Florida  were 
affected  by  these  atrocities,  either  personally 
or  through  relatives  and  friends;   and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  desires  to  have  all  persons  respon.^ible 
for  the  extreme  atrocities  and  genocide 
punished;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  limitations  period  for 
the  punishment  of  capital  crimes  in  the  St.ite 
of  Florida.  United  States  of  Am.erica;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  West  Ger- 
many should  remove  their  limitations  provi- 
sions; and 

Whereas  it  appears  to  the  Legislattire  of 
the  State  of  Florida  that  those  charged  with 
the  above  crimes  are  tried  by  juries  ccmpo.'^ed 
of  the  German  peojDle  which  gives  the  ac- 
cu.3ed  his  fairest  fortim;  and 

"Whereas  this  limitations  provision  be- 
comes etlective  May  8,  19G5;  Now,  tiierefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  hereby  urges  the  West  Germany  Go'.-- 
ernment  to  extend  its  limitations  provision 
applying  to  Nazi  war  atrocities  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  and  make  appropriate  provi- 
sion for  the  com.p'.cte  and  ultimate  prosecu- 
tion of  all  per30ns  responsible  therefor;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tiiat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
bo  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  West 
Gcman  Government,  tiie  Preiident  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
:. te,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  to  mem- 
l>crs  of  the  Florida  delegation  in  Congress. 


:icration  substinti.-illy  lower 
:'ribcd  for  othen  soldiers  serv- 
3.  Army,  with  tlie  result  that 


"Approved  by  the  Goveriu.r.  May  14,   1905. 
"Piled   in   office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
May  14,  19G5." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser^■iccs: 

"House  Rksolution   454 
"Resoltition  to  compensating  tilie  Pliilippine 

Scouts  for  their  services  rencjercd  in  World 

V/ar  II 

"Whereas  the  Philippine  ScoU'ls  units  serv- 
ing with  the  U.S.  AiTny  rendered  heroic  and 
invaluable  services  in  behalf  6f  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  free)  world  during 
World  W.ir  II,  and  suifercd  p.irtictilio-  hard- 
ship and  cruelties  in  the  earlji  days  of  that 
conllict  when  their  homeland  vijas  overrun  by 
the  liostile  forces  oi  tlie  comnivin  enemy;  and 

"Whereas  the  Philippine  ScoUts  served  side 
by  side  with  American  troops  apid  conducted 
themsel\e.>  with  great  valor  aid  distinction 
in  the  c.unpaigns  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  p-irticularly  in  the  battles  In  the  Bataan 
Peninsula  and  at  the  Iclar.d  of  CoiTcgidor: 
and  I 

"Whorc-as  during  thc=:e  cainpaigns  and 
prior  thereto  the  Philippine  I  Scouts  were 
componsat-ed  pursu.-^nt  to  p  ly  scales  fixed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Unitefa  States  with 
levels  of  remuneration 
than  tho.^e  prescr 
ing  with  the  U.S. 

the  compensation  received  by  these  brave 
men  was  not  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
ti-aordinary  service  they  renderjed;  and 

"Whereas  action  taken  by  'the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  through  1  enactment  of 
Public  L  iw  GOV  of  the  77th!  congress  on 
June  16.  1942.  to  rr.ise  pay  sciflcs  applicable 
to  the  Philippine  Scouts  to  levels  of  equality 
with  those  of  other  soldiers  seMng  with  the 
U.S.  Army  were  never  ftilly  iftectuatcd  in 
respect  to  services  rendered  "by  those  men  in 
the  early  campaigns  in  llic  Philippine 
Isli.nds;  and 

"Whereas  many  important  ahd  prominent 
personages,  including  tiie  form^'r  commander 
in  the  Philippine  area,  the  late  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  have  ccinnmented  upon 
and  tirgcd  that  appropriate  actions  be  un- 
dertaken to  effect  the  long  o-ztrduc  adjust- 
ments in  compensations  carnotl  by  the  men 
who  served  in  the  Philippine  Scouts  during 
those  critical  days;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  presently  ft  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  benefits  for  tnem'oers  and 
survivors  of  members  of  tlje  Philippine 
Scouts  on  the  same  basis  :us  suah  benefits  are 
provided  for  other  members  0f  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  ;aid  their  sur- 
vivors: Now.  therefore,  be  it       i 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  ojf  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  Congress  t>f  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  enact  the 
pending  bill  into  law  to  cf.mpensate  those 
Philippine  Scouts  who  served  \n  World  War 
II  for  the  lesser  wage  and  salary  amounts 
paid  them  at  that  time;  and  ba  it  ftu-ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Armed  |  Forces  Com- 
mittee is  strongly  urged  to  schedule  an  early 
hearing  on  the  pending  bill  sti  that  action 
may  be  taken  on  the  bill  .as  socin  as  possible; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.    That    the    chief    clerk    of    the 
assembly  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Reprcsentativc$.  and  to  e.ach 
Senator  and  Representative  frclm  C.tlifornia. 
"James  D.  DBiscoll. 
".Chief  Clerk  of  the]  Assembly." 
"Assembly   Joint   Rrsoi.uTn.o;    21 

"Resolution  Relating  to  the  M.tnpower  De- 
velopment   and    Training    Aici    of    1962 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  training  and 
retraining  opportunities  be  ojifned  as  fully 
as  possible  to  older  worker.'^,  Jncltiding  the 
provision  for  on-the-job  trainieg  in  advance 


of  luyofTs  in  order  that  unemployment  be 
reduced:    Now.   therefore,    be    it 

■Resolved  by  tfte  Assembly  and  Smate  of 
the  State  of  California  [jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
Un.ited  States  to  increase  the  present  funcis 
allocated  to  the  Manpower  Dcvelopmert  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (42  U.S.C.  2571  et  seq.) 
in  order  to  exjsand  the  present  opportunifes 
for  training  of  older  adults  and  to  incrc,'ii;e 
the  present  level  of  tr;;i:iing  allowances  for 
persons  enrolled  in  such  programs  and  to 
continue  financing  this  program  entirely  with 
Federal  funds:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  zm. 
seinbly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suit- 
ably prep;ired  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  ReprcEcntativcs,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Represent:itive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  A;?prcpriations: 

"RESOLUTION'  197 

"Ctncurrent  resoltition  memorializing  the 
President  and  Congress  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $600,000  for  the  Economic  Engi- 
neering Survey  of  the  so-called  All-Ameri- 
can  Canal 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  assumed 
an  obligation  with  its  good  neighbor,  the 
Government  of  Canada,  to  contribute  its  full 
share  toward  the  sticccssful  operation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway-Great  Lakes  shipping 
route;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  existing  navigable  f.i- 
cility  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  Lrikc  Ontario 
is  the  Canadian-owned  WcUand  Canal  v.hich 
is  being  sorely  pressed  to  meet  present  and 
projected  .':.hipping  needs;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  an  altern.ite 
ship  canal  in  western  New  York  State  would 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada;  because 

"1.  In  the  event  of  breakdown  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  existing  Welland  Canal,  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  area  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  west  of  Lake  On- 
tario would  be  denied  access  by  water  trans- 
portation to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
international    shipping    lanes; 

"2.  It  would  provide  a  more  secure  InUmd 
route  for  the  movement  of  iron  ore  in  the 
event  of  war; 

"3.  It  would  case  the  strain  on  conge=ted 
rail  facilities  and  cast  coast  ports  in  the  time 
of  emergency:  and 

"4.  It  would  allow  the  construction  and 
repair  of  oceangoir.g  vessels  in  tlie  mc:e 
secure  are.as  of  the  Great  Lakes;    and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  a  now  and 
modern  canal  built  to  the  lock  .specifications 
of  the  Poe  lock  now  being  built  by  the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Sault  Ste.  M.Trie. 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  commerce,  industry  and  agrictiliure,  not 
only  in  those  States  borderin-r  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  throughout  the  entire  Nation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  enhanced  by  the  benefits 
accruing  from  the  btnlding  of  a  new  canal; 
and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  canal 
would  stabilize  employment,  provide  job 
security  and  exnand  job  opportunities;   and 

"V/iiercas  the  President  :uid  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  their  wisdom  and  furc^ielit 
approved.  In  1962,  a  $1,825,000  ecnnomic- 
f  ngincering  survey  of  a  new  Lake  Erie-Lake 
Ontario  Canal;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
to  date  $650,000  in  survey  funds;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
hns  ptiblicly  stated  that  the  saturation  point 
on  the  Welland  Canal,  including  its  twinned- 
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lock  improvements,  will  be  reached  by  1980- 

'•■Whekas  the  period  of  construction  of  a 
new  caoal  would  take  from  5  to  7  years  and 
thus  retjulre  that  the  building  phase  com- 
mence in  the  early  1970'6;  and 

■WbeVeas  there  exists  a  definite  need  to 
move  tlie  economic-engineering  survey  along 
10  i  speedy  completion  so  that  ".ctual  con- 
structic*!  might  begin  at  the  earliCLt  poi^sible 
date:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

-Rcsdiicd  iif  the  a-i.scmbly  coneur).  That 
the  te^lElature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
re=pectfullv  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately to  provide  an  additional  $600,000  in 
study  funds  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Rngiiicers  to  adv'ancc  the  necessary  sur- 
vey imd  plans  for  the  canal,  us  aforesaid; 
sind.be it  further 

••Hesohcd  (if  the  asscinbly  coJuur),  Tl^.it 
copies  pf  this  resoltition  be  transmitted  as 
follows!  To  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
SpeakcJ-  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  VS.  Coni;ress;  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  tiie  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Gjvtrnor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Corftmissioncr  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  to  the  chairmen  of  the  port  au- 
thoi-itles  of  Buffalo.  Rochester,  Oswego  and 
Ogdensburg:  to  tlie  Governor  and  State  Icg- 
ul.itiv*  leaders  ol  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 61110,  Michigan,  Indiana,  lUinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota. 
"Byiordcr  of  the  senate. 
1      I,  "Geop.Ge  H.  Van  L1.N0EN, 

"Secretary. 
'fin 'assembly  May  12.  19G5,     Coricurred  in 
withotit  amendment.' 
'[ByiOrdcr  of  a.-scmbly. 

"JOHX  T.  McKenn,\n, 
'  "Clerk." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  convention  of 
the  Tex.'.s  Councils  of  tlie  League  of  United 
Latin  Ameiican  Citizens,  at  Lubbock.  Tex.. 
oa  M4y  7  9.  1965.  commending  the  fruitful 
etfortd  of  tiie  eqtial  employment  orjisortunity 
progr.im  for  the  N.-»vy  Dep.irtment  for  Latin 
American  citizens  in  this  country;  to  the 
Coranilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  memorial  of  Don  Snider,  of  New  Wind- 
sor. ^j[d.,  remonstrating  against  tlie  appro- 
priation of  additional  money  for  tlie  war  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Blair  County- 
Game,  Fish  r.nd  Forestry  Association.  Inc.,  of 
Rigglos  Gap,  Pa,,  protesting  against  the  en- 
actnicsnt  of  any  laws  tiiat  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  firearms  by  legitimate  firearm 
o'.vneijs;  to  the  Commilteo  on  Commerce. 

Thiiee  resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention 
of  the  Prottstant  Episcopal  Church  of  tlie 
Diocefe  of  Washington,  D.C..  relating  to  a 
minimum  ■v^'age  proposal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  health  and  welfare  proposals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
oa  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  petition  of  Sidney  O.  Sampson,  Robot 
Education  Systems,  Inc..  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legisl.ition  to  exempt  tips  Irom  tax- 
ation under  the  Federal  income  tax  laws;  to 
tlije  Committee  on  Finance, 

JA  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Sparks!  Nev  .  favoring  th-^  en;-:ct- 
mcnt  of  Icgisl.atlon  to  establish  a  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  eastern  Nevada;  to  the 
Cbmmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Albuquerque  Typo- 
gijaphical  Union  No.  304.  of  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex  ,  favoring  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill 
1731.  relating  to  the  employment  of  strike- 
breakers; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Vvelfare. 

I A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Veterans'  Organizations  of  Greater  Dallas, 
relating  to  the  closing  of  McKinncy  Veterans' 
Administration  HospitJnl,   and   the  Veterans' 


Administration  regional  oEBces  at  Lubbock 
and  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Shawnee  Dis- 
trict Council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  endorsing  the 
principles  of  Senate  bill  1781.  relative  to  the 
hiring  of  strikebreakers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Port  Angeles, 
Wa;;h.,  Local  956.  International  Typographical 
U'.iion,  favoring  the  eni.ctmcnt  of  Senate  bill 
1781,  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  strike- 
breakers; to  the  Commit'^ee  on  Labor  and 
Publ  c  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adonted  by  the  Danville  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  230.  of  Danville.  111.,  fa- 
vornig  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  ,strikebie:,kei£; 
to  the  Committee  on  Lubor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. ., 
A  resolution  adopted  by  t:ie  city  council 
of  the  citv  of  Thief  River  Falls,  protesting 
against  the  removal  of  mail  from  certain  Soo 
Lhic  trains;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTice 
and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribal  Executive  Committee,  of  Lapwai. 
Idaho,  relating  to  the  appropri.ition  of  funds 
for  anthropological  research  and  studies  of 
rrcient  burial  grounds  and  lands  along  the 
Snake   River;    to   the    Committee    on   Public 

Works, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  Cirolina  voteikcducation 
project,  of  Columoia,  S.C,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  1504.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  01  lOCv.;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  or  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  followin-  reports  cf  committees 
wcie  submiitcd: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

H.R.6755.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prcsecu'ion  of  projects  m 
certain  comnrehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes 
(Rcpt.  No.  2C6). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  titne,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONEY)  : 

S.2O40.  A  bill  to  amend  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  116  cf  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  realine  the  counties 
comprising  the  territory  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  for  the  eastern  and  western  districts 
of  Oklahoma;  to  ihs  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  ceoc^rato  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  )  ( by  request  1  : 
S.  2C50.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Xunds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
oil  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  a!x}ve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of 
American  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Bv  Mr.  BL^RDICK: 
.S.  2052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leonardo 
M.    CabaniUa;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  H.rKRis )  : 
S.  205.3.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
mtiir.tain  tha  Canton  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  267) . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fl-lbricht  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees,") 


ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY  ACTIV- 
ITIES. 1964— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
IvIITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  iS. 
REPT.  NO.  265) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  a  report  entitled 
"Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Activities. 
1964,"  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  262, 
88th' Congress.  2d  session,  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hf.uska]  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port to.?cthcr  with  the  individual  views, 
be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
bv  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


AMENDMENT      OF      PEACE      CORPS 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
iS.  REPT.  NO.  267 » 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,   reported   an 
original  bill  *S.  2054)  to  amend  fm-ther 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  *,75  Stat.  612 >,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  bill 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


REALINEMENT  OP  COUNTIES  COM- 
PRISING THE  TERRITORY  OF  CER- 
TAIN U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President,  in  Okla- 
homa we  have  three  judicial  districts  for 
U.S.  district  courts.  These  are  the 
nortlicrn,  eastern,  and  western  districts. 
Court  for  the  eastern  district  is  held 
princii'iaUy  at  Muskogee,  Okla..  court  for 
the  western  district  is  held  principally  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  and  court  for  the 
northern  district  is  held  principally  at 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

Judifes  in  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  thai 
these  two  districts  should  be  realined 
so  that  five  counties  in  south  central  and 
southwestern  Oklahoma  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  eastern  district  to  'che 
v.esLcrn  district.  The  counties  involved 
are  Jefferson,  Stephens.  Grady.  Garvin, 
and  McClain.  All  are  situated  much 
closer  to  Oklahoma  City  than  to  Tulsa. 

Because  of  this  proximity  to  Oklahoma 
City  and  the  advantages  to  attorneys  and 
litigants  through  accessibility  and  mone- 
tary savings,  county  bar  associations  in 
the  fi\'e  counties  involved  have  passed 
resolutions  endorsing  this  realinemcnt 
of  the  two  districts.  There  is  a  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  on  this  proposal. 
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Therefore,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
distinsruished  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  MONRONEY],  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
ro aline  the  eastern  and  western  judicial 
districts  of  Oklahoma,  moving  the  five 
counties  to  the  western  district,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  that  the  bill  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  B.'vss 
in  the  chair  >.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  REroRD. 

The  bill  ^S.  2049'  to  amend  subsec- 
tions lb'  and  (c  ci  section  116  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  rcaline 
the  counties  comprising  the  territory  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Oklahoma,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  H.\rri3  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoxRoxEY  > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  ::  e::i:c:cd  by  ^';c  Senate  c\d  Hou-^c 
0/  Rcp--c.;c!itctiv!S  of  trie  United  States  of 
Ame:-.ca  :n  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  ic)  oi  section  116  of  title  28, 
xrni:cd  Sta;e3  Ccndc.  are  .amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"EASTEP.X  DISTRICT 

"ibi  Th?  e.istern  district  comprises  the 
counties  of  Ad.iir.  Atoka.  Bryan,  Carter. 
Ci-.er  )icte.  Chccta-.v.  Co.U,  H.isk'ei!.  Hughes. 
Jvjhnscon.  LAtimer.  Le  F:.:rc.  Love,  McCurtain, 
Mcintosh,  Marshall,  Murray.  Muskogee.  Ok- 
:u5keo.  Okmulgee,  Pittsburg.  Pontotoc, 
Pushmataiia.  S?minole,  Sequoyah,  mid  Wag- 
oner. 

'Court  for  tl-.e  cas-.orn  dii-rict  shall  be 
held  at  Ada.  Ardmore.  Durant.  Hugo.  Musko- 
gee. Okmulgee.  Pcteaii.  and  S.  McAlesier. 


WESTERN"    DISTRICT 

v.eitern    district    compri 


•iC)  The  v.e5tern  a:st;;ct  comprises  tiie 
counties  of  Alfalfa.  Beaver.  Beckhnm.  Blaine. 
Caddo,  Canadian,  Cimarro-i.  Clevelar.d.  Co- 
manche. Cotton,  Custer.  Dewey.  Ellis.  Gar- 
firld.  Garvin,  Grady.  Grant.  Greer.  H-rn-on. 
Harper,  Jackson,  Jeaferson.  Kay,  Kingfisher, 
Klorva.  Lincoln.  Logan,  McClain,  Major.  No- 
ble, Oklahoma.  Pavne.  Pottawatontie,  Roger 
Mills,  Stephens  Texas.  Tillman,  Washita. 
V.'oods.  and  Woodward. 

■■Court  for  the  western  d:?trict  sh^ll  be 
held  at  Chickasha.  Enid.  Guthrie.  Lawton, 
M-'-nrum.  Oklahoma  City.  Pauls  Valley.  Ponca 
City.  Shawnee,  and  Woodward." 

Sec  2.  This  Act  shall  becom.e  effective 
El.xty  days  alter  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  MIA^^  INDIANS  OF  IN- 
DIAxVA  AND  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
ha'.f  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Mo:.-roney1,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  and  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians 
of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana,  jointly,  as 
representatives  of  the  Miami  Tribe  as  it 
exi.sted  in  1818,  were  av.-arded  a  judg- 
ment in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Dockets  No.  67  and  No.  124  for  inadequate 
compensation  for  lands  ceded  in  Ohio 


and  Indiana  by  the  treaty  of  October  6, 
1818.  97  Stat.  189.  The  Miami  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  was  awarded  a  judamont  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  No. 
251  for  inadequate  payment  for  lands  in 
Kansas  ceded  by  the  treatv  of  June  5. 
1854,  10  Stat.  1093.  The  award.s  in 
dockets  Nos.  67  ar.d  12  i  and  docket  No. 
251  are  on  deposit  in  the  Trcaf^ury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  "Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma"'  and  dravv'  interest  at 
4  percent  per  annum.  The  Aliami  Tribe 
of  Indiana  was  awarded  a  juditmcnt  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  No. 
r24-A  for  inadequate  c.-impcn?ation  for 
lands  ceded  in  Kansas  bv  the  treaty  of 
June  5,  1854.  10  Stat.  1033.  The  money 
is  credited  to  the  account  of  this  ''roup 
and  draws  interest  at  4  pcrcsnt  per  an- 
num. The  amount  is  also  slio-.vn  in  the 
enclosed  tabulation,  which  I  shall  sub- 
mit at  the  close  of  my  remarks  for  the 
RncoRD,  dated  April  6,  1P65.  from  John 
A.  Carver.  Jr..  Under  Sccretpry  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
HuMPfiREV.  President  of  the  Sen.tto. 

In  contrast  to  the  Miami  Indians  of 
Indiana,  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
is  organized  as  a  sincle  political  entity 
under  a  constitution  and  bylaws  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Wel- 
fare Act  of  June  26,  1936,  49  Slat.  1967. 
The  constitution  and  bylaws  provide  for 
a  tribal  Rovern^ng:  body  authorized  to 
.speak  and  ace  in  behalf  of  the  tribe  on 
all  matters  of  interest  to  the  tribe  and 
to  prescribe  eligibility  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  tribe. 

The  bill  I  am  iittroducinq-  today  will 
permit  the  r^Iiami  Trib-?  of  Oklahoma, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  decide  how  they  will 
program  their  judi-rment  funds  derived 
from  docket  No.  251.  The  pi-opo.sei  bill 
will  also  authorize  a  per  capita  distribu- 
tion of  the  judpment  payabia  in  docket 
No.  124-A  to  all  persons,  except  the 
members  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to 
either  of  the  1895  rolls  or  U^e  1889"  Eel 
River  roll.  The  proposed  bill  will  also 
authorize  a  per  capita  distribution  of  the 
judgment  payable  in  dockets  Nos.  67 
and  124  to  all  persons  who  are  on  or  can 
trace  their  ancestiT  to  the  1889.  or  either 
of  the  1895  rolls,  or  the  ■'Westarn  Miami"' 
roll  of  June  12,  1891.  which  roll  identifies 
Miamis  living  in  Oklahoma  es  of  that 
date.  Personfi  of  Miami  Indian  ancestry 
who  are  members  of  the  organized  Miam'i 
Tribe  are  not  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  dockets  Nos.  67  and  124 
award.  Finally,  the  proiMscd  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reserve  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  meet 
litigation  expenses,  exclusive  of  attorney 
fees,  in  future  ca.ses  which  are  pending 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
these  groups. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  may  I 
add  that  the  chief  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  Forest  D.  Olds,  has  indicated 
unqualified  support  of  this  bill  on  be- 
half of  the  tribe.  An  identical  measure, 
H.R.  7466,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
on  April  14,  1965,  by  the  Honorable  Ed 
Edmondson,  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distin.guished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  proposed 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  i 
week  so  that  other  Senators  who  desire 
to  do  so  may  join  as  cosponsors.  I  alsD 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  and  Mr.  Carver's  letter,  men- 
tioned cariier,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  retained  at  the  de.-k  as  requested 
by  tile  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  the 
text  cf  the  bill  and  the  leiter  will  be 
Pi  intcd  in  the  Record. 

Ihe  bill  «S.  2050)  to  provide  for  the 
d  spjsilion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
jud  ments  in  favor  of  tlie  Miami  Indians 
of  Oklalioma.  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  HAnras  tfor  himself  and 
Mr.  Mo:;noNEY  t .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud,  as  follows: 

S.   2030  , 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  J/ouse  cf 
Iicp.-e>^cntatives  cf  the  United  States  of 
Amc.ica  in  Cong-ess  assctnbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  the  nec- 
c  sary  steps  to  provide  lor  tlic  distribution 
r.v.cl  u  p  of  the  mo::cy  appropri  ,tcd  to  the 
Mi.'-'.mi  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Oklahonta  la 
:  .ti'^factio:!  of  jtidgir.cnts  awarded  by  the 
Indinn  Claims  Commirsion  in  dockets  "lujm- 
bored  67  and  124.  124-A.  and  251  as  herein- 
al'ier  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  ftnids  on  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
tiry  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  .September  30.  1961 
(75  Stat.  747).  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commisfion  In  docket  r.uni- 
bcred  2.^1.  tc^ethcr  with  the  interest  thereon, 
after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  expense;, 
shall  bo  advanced  or  expended  in  accordance 
with  pl::n.3  adopted  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  approVed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  persons 
entitled  to  share  in  any  per  capita  payment 
authorized  by  the  governing  body  aitd  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  rhali  be  all  in- 
divldurls  who  are  enrolled  members  of  the 
Miami  Tnb3  of  Oklahoma,  ao  organized  un- 
der the  Oklahoma  Welfare  Act  (49  Slat. 
1067). 

Sue.  3.  For  the  ptirpore  of  determining  en- 

t'tlcment  to  the  Judgment  awarded  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  124-A 
to  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  September  30.  19G1  (75 
.Stat.  747).  .he  Secretary  shall  prep.are  a  roll 
cf  all  persons  of  Miami  Indian  ancestry  who 
meet  the  following  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility: 

(a)  They  were  born  on  or  prior  to.  and  liv- 
ing, on  the  d.ite  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  Their  name  or  the  name  of  an  ancestor 
from  whom  they  claim  eligibility  appears  on 
the  roll  of  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  of  Ju"e 
12.  189,5,  or  the  roll  of  ■'Miami  Indians  of 
Indiana,  now  living  in  Kmras.  Quapaw 
Agency.  I.  T.,  and  Oklahoma  Territory," 
pre  pr: red  anrl  completed  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  March  2.  1395  (28  Stat.  903).  or  the  roll 
of  the  Eel  River  Miami  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
M-ty  27,  188D,  prepared  and  completed  pursu- 
.ant  to  the  Act  of  June  29,  1888  (25  Stat. 
223).  No  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
current    tribal    roll    of    the    Miami   Tribe   of 


1905 


yuiiji27, 

Oklahoma   shall    be   eligible  to   be   enrolled 
ii'iuer  thlr,  section. 

Sec  4  For  the  purp(:se  of  dcternilning  en- 
tl'lGrncHJt  to  the  judi^ment  awarded  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  C7  and 
r->4  ird  nppi-opri.itcd  by  the  Act  of  May  17. 
1963  (TV  Stat.  43),  th.e  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Bh.all  prepare  a  roll  qf  all  persons  of 
Miami  Indian  ancestry  wiu)  hicct  the  follow- 
ing rccihircmcnts  for  elisibility : 

ihev  v.-c-e  born  on  (-r  prior  to,  and  Iiv- 
,  the  date  of  this  Actj  and 
Their  name  or  liic  iiiiime  of  .nn  an- 
llioni  whom  they  claihi  cli:;lbility  ap- 
bn  any  of  the  roils  cited  in  section 
^^brcif  this  Act,  or  oii  the  rojU  of  the  Western 
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ing  or 

cost or 

pears 


Miami  Tribe  of  Indians  olj  Juns  12.  leri, 
prepared  and  completed  purfeuant  to  the  Act 
of  MrJrch  3.  lyoi   (26  btr  t.  10  tO). 

SEcj.  5.  Anplications  for  dnrollment  must 
be'fiU-d  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Iiiidian  AlT.iirs,  MuskogcQ,  Oklahoma,  on 
forms  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  The 
deter^nination  of  the  Secretary  rp.5arding  the 
elicibiUty  of  an  applicant  shall  be  final. 

Sec,  C.  The  funds  on  dcpoisit  in  the  Trc;is- 
urv  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Mi":.:-til  Indians  of  Indiana  that  were  appro- 
priated bv  the  Act  of  Septerfiber  30.  19G1  (75 
Stat.i  747).  to  pay  a  judgment  in  Indian 
Clairiis  Commission  docket  numbered  124-A, 
and  the  interest  thereon,  alter  payment  of 
attorney  fees  and  expenses,  bhall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  individuals  wiioSe  names  appear 
on  the  roll  prcp.ircd  pursuLUit  to  section  3, 
and  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  sections  8  and  9.  of  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  The  funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
"Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahom.i"  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  M.iy  l*.  1GC3  (77  Stut. 
43),  to  pay  a  judgment  in  Indian  ClaiiTis 
Commission  dockets  ninnbeted  67  and  124, 
and  the  interest  thereon,  after  payment  of 
attorney  fees  and  expenses,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted t(j  the  persons  wliose  nnmcs  appear  on 
the  roll  prcp.trcd  pursuant  to  section  4,  an;l 
in  riccordance  wi'>h  the  ln$tructions  con. 
tained  in  sections  8  and  9,  of  this  .'Vet. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Sccret-.ry  shall 
distribute  a  per  capita  share  payable  to  a  liv- 
in;:  enroUee  directly  to  such  ehrollee.  and  the 
Secretary  sh;ill  distribute  a  i>er  capita  share 
p:.y:.ble  to  a  deceased  enrollefi  directly  to  his 
heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of  death  and 
inheritance  satisfactory  to  tlie  Secretary, 
v.hose  findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
£r;sl  ttnd  conclusive. 

(bi  A  share  payable  to  a  person  under 
twentv-one  years  of  age  or  to  a  person 
under  leg.al  disability  shah  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
cetcrmines  will  adequately  protect  the  best 
interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Prior  to  making  any  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  credited  to  the  Miami 
Tribe  or  Nation  and  the  Miami  Tribe  of  In- 
cii.-uia  or  approving  any  cxpendittires  of  the 
funds  credited  to  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is 
tiUthorizcd  to  reserve  in  the  Trersury  of  tlie 
United  Stales  a  part  of  such  funds  sufficient, 
In  his  judgment,  to  meet  the  litigation  e.\- 
pensc?,  exclusive  of  attorney  fees,  of  the 
remaining  cases  which  each  has  pending  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

(b)  The  funds  reserved  shall  be  available 
for  appropriate  withd'-.-'wal  by  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  10.  The  fluids  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  ije  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes,  and  any  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  rolls  and  in  the  distribution  of  per 
capita  shares  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  prUd  by  appropriate 
withdrawals  from  the  jt,.  gmcnt  funds. 

Sec.  11.  Tlie  Sccretai7  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Harris  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Departmitn-t  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secret.\rt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  6,  IOCS. 
Hon.  Hviii  RT  H.  HfMPHti^Y, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wr.sfihic/ton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pkesuient:  Enclo.sed  is  a  draft  of 
r.  propo;;cd  bill  to  provide  for  t'n3  dispi^ration 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in 
f.,vor  of  the  Mifnii  Indians  cf  Indiana  and 
Okiohoma,  and  fur  oth<;r  ptirposes. 

Wo  recommend  that  th.e  bill  be  referred 
to  t.-.e  appropri.ilc  committcs  for  coiisidera- 
tion.  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Ihe  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Iili.uui  Indians  of  IniUiana,  jointly,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Miami  T^-ibe  as  it  existed 
in  1318,  were  awarded  a  judgment  in  Indian 
Cla.ms  Commisrion  Dockets  Nos.  67  and 
124  for  inadequate  compensation  for  lands 
ceded  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  by  the  treaty  of 
October  C.  1318  (7  Stat.  189) . 

Tlie  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  was  awarded 
a  judgment  m  Indian  Claims  Commir-^sion 
Docket  No.  251  for  inadequate  paym.ent  for 
l.,nds  in  Kansas  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
June  5,  1854  ( 10  Stat.  1093  ) . 

The  av.ards  in  dockets  Nos.  67  and  124 
and  docket  No.  251  are  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasurv  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  credit 
Of  the  '•Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma"  and  draw 
interest  at  4  percent  per  annum.  The 
amounts  are  shown  in  the  enclosed  tabula- 
tion. 

The  Miami  Tiibe  of  Indiana  was  awarded 
a  judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  124-A  for  inadequate  compen- 
sation for  lands  ceded  In  Kansas  by  the 
treaty  of  June  5,  1854  110  Stat.  1093 1.    The 


establishing  eligibility  to  share  in  the  dock- 
et No.  124-A  award. 

The  roll  of  the  Eel  River  Mi.;mi  Ti  ibe  of 
1889  has  also  been  designated  as  a  ba.sis  i'>r 
pstabli.-hing  eligibility  for  enrollment  for  the 
purpose  ofi  sliarmg  in  the  jtuigment  awards 
in   dockets    Nos.    67,    124.    and    124-A.      The 
records   indicate   that   the   Eel   River   Miami 
were  a  part  of  the  Miami  Tribe  at  ell  times. 
Separate  rolls  listing   the   individuals   affil- 
iated v.-iih  the  Eel  River  S„nd  were  prepared 
for    the    purpose    cf    making    annuity    pay- 
ments   in    accordance   with    tVie    treaties    of 
August  3,  1705,  August  21,  1805,  and  Septem- 
ber  30,   1869.     The  la^t.  separate  roll  fouiid 
for  them  was  prepared  in  1889  for  the  purpo-s 
of  distributing   the  funds   paid   in   commu- 
tation   of    thope    tJTeatles.     Not    all    of    the 
ni'mes  ori  that  roll  were  listed  on  the  1895 
roll    of    Miami    Indians   cf    Indiana.     There- 
fore,  so   as    not    to   preclude   the   Eel   River 
r,Tiami  and  their  descendants  from  sharing  in 
the   judgments,  the  Eel  River  roll   al.so  has 
been  specified  in  the  proposed  bill  as  a  basis 
for  establishing  eligibility   to  share  in  the 
funds  appropriated  to  cover  the  awards. 

In  contrast  to  the  Miami  Indians  of  In- 
di  na,  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  is  or- 
ganized as  a  single  political  entity  under  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  adopted  pursuant 
to  the  Oklahom.a  Indinn  Welfare  Act  of  June 
26.  1936  (49  Stat.  19671.  The  constitution 
and  bvlaws  provide  for  a  tribal  governing 
body  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in  behalf 
of  the  tribe  on  all  matters  of  interest  to  the 
tribe  and  to  prescribe  eligibility  require- 
ments for  membership  in  the  tribe. 

Tlie  proposed  bill  will  permit  the  Miami 
Tribe  cf  Oklahoma,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  decide 
how  thcv'will  nrogram  their  Judcrment  funds 
derived  frpm  docket  No.  251.    The  proposed 


treaty  oi  june  o,  lojt  iju  oiau.  iu^^  i .     j.^^"      ucij>>-v.  ..*^...  „,^_..... -        »      . 

money    is    credited    to    the   account    of   this      bill  will  jj^uthorize  a  per  capita  distribution 
,,T-r.-.in    r-nd    dr-.ws    interest    at   4   percent   per      of  the  ludfmient  payable  in  docket  No.  124-A 


group    

annum.     The  amotmt  is  also  shown  in  the 
enclosed  tabulation. 

The  Miami  Tribe  or  Nation  was  paid  an 
annuity  under  the  treaty  of  October  6,  1818, 
a.?  V.-CU  as  under  subsequent  treaties.  Fol- 
lowing the  treaty  of  November  28,  1840.  a 
segment  of  the  tribe  moved  to  Kansas.  How- 
ever, a  large  number  of  tribal  members,  in 
addit.on  to  those  who  had  special  permis- 
sion under  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  to 
remain  in  Indiana,  did  not  migrate  to  Kan- 
sas but  remained  in  Indiana  and  adjacent 
St.atcs.  Con.<:equently,  during  the  period  of 
1646  to  1834,  the  tribal  annuities  were  made 
to  those  Miami  Indians  in  Indiana  and 
those  in  Kansas  on  separate  payrolls.  Most 
of  the  Kansas  Miami  Indians  now  constitute 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

In  1859,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with- 
out consulting  or  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the   Miami  Tribe,   recognized  73   individuals 
in  Indiana  as  being  of  partial  Miami  Indian 
blood.    Thereafter,  the  individuals  were  al- 
lotted lands  of  the  reserve  in  Kansas  and  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  Uie  annuities  belonging 
to  the  Miami  under  articles  2  and  4  of  the 
1854    treaty.     The    individuals    were    subse- 
queUtU-  fcUicken  from  the  roll,  and  Congress 
by  the"ac*5  of  March  3.  1891  (26  St>-.t.  ICOO) 
and  March  2.  1S95   (28  Stat.  903 K  appropri- 
ated money  to  jxay  to  the  Miami  Indians  the 
sums  Uiken  from  the  funds  of  the  respective 
bands.    It    also    compensated    the    western 
Miami  for  lands  allotted  to  the  73  persons. 
Inasmuch  as  the  judgment  awarded  in  dock- 
et   No.    124-A   includes    additional    compen- 
sation to  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  for 
their    share    of    the    annuities    which    were 
comniut.cd  in   1854.  the  Indiana  Miami  roll 
of  June   12,   1895,  and   the  '■Indiana   Miami 
living  in  Kansas"'  roll,  both  of  which  were 
prejiQred  to  distribute  money  to  the  Indiana 
Mi.anii  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  2.  1895, 
have  been  designated  in  the  proposed  bill  for 


of  the  ludgment  payable  in  docket  No.  124-A 
to  all  "pevsons.  except  the  members  of  the 
Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  who  can  trace 
their  ancestry  to  either  of  the  1895  rolls  or 
the  1889  Eel  River  roll.  Finally,  fne  proposed 
bill  will  authorize  a  per  capit^-i  distribution 
of  the  judgment  payable  in  dockets  Nos.  67 
and  124  to  all  persons  who  arc  on  or  can 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  1889.  or  either  of 
the  1895  rolls,  or  the  •■Western  Miami'*  roll 
of  June  12.  1891,  which  roll  identifies  Miamis 
living  in  Oklahoma  as  of  that  date.  Persons 
cf  Mhunl  Indian  ancestry  who  are  members 
of  the  organized  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
are  not  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
docket  Nos.  67  and  124  award. 

Tlie  historv  of  the  Indian  claims  cases 
has  Eho-wn  that  the  lack  of  avallabiUty  of 
funds  for  litigation  expenses  slows  down  the 
work  necessary  in  establishing  Indian  title 
and  determining  the  extent  of  financial 
liabilitv.  The  proposed  bill,  therefore,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  reserve  a  ponion 
of  the  funds  to  meet  litigation  e.xpenses, 
exclusive  of  attorney  fees,  in  future  cases 
which  are  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  these  groups. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  present-ation 
of  this  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministrations  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  C.^RVER.  Jr.. 
"^  Under  Secrcta-y  of  the  Interior. 

(Enclosure.) 


Miami  Tribe  (Dockets:  So?.  67  and  i:4-A.  and 
251)    fxidgr-}C7it  funds 
:  [Balance  as  of  Dec.  10. 1964] 

14X7417:  Awards  of  Indian 
Claims  Com^mission.  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  (in- 
cludes awards  from  dockets 
Nos.  67  and  124.  and  251 )  : 
Net  award,  dockets  Nos.  67 

and  124 $4,647,467.67 
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Miami  Tribe  tDorkcts  Nox.  67  aiid  124-A.  and 
251 )  judgment  funds— CoixUnxiea 
I  Balance  as  of  Dec.  10,  1964  | 
N.t   award,  docket  No.  251.       $349,123.59 


Total  of  awards.  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma -_ 

Deductions  from  award  prin- 
cipal : 

Attorney  fees,  dockets  Ncs. 
67  and   124 

Attorney  expenses,  dockets 
Xo;.  67  and  124  pcndinc- 

At'orney  fees,  docket  No. 
251 .  . 


Total. 


4.996,661.26 


467,  746.  76 


34.919.36 
499,  666.  12 


Bal.mce  of  award  on 
deposit,  in  U.S.  Treas- 
ury as  of  Dec.  10, 
1964 4,496.995.  14 


14X7917:  Interest  and  ac- 
cruals on  interest,  awards 
CI  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa ; 

Interest     accrued     through 
June  30,   1964 

Deductions:  Attorney  e.x- 
penses.  docket  No.  2.51 


Total. 


219.  679.  51 

5.701.27 

213,978.24 


Total     cash     on     hand 

in    U.S.    Treasury    as 

of      Dec.       10.       1964, 
•    dockets   Nos.   67   and 

124,  and  251 4,710.973.38 

14X7418.  Awards  of  Indian 
Claims  Conunission,  Mi- 
ami Tribe  of  Indiana : 

Net  award,  Docket  No.  124-A-  64,738.80 

Deductions: 

Attorney  fees 6.473.66 

Attorney   expenses 1,908.10 


Total. 


Balance    of    awr:rd    on 

deposit  in  U.S.  Treas- 
ury as  of  Dec.  10, 
1964 

14X7918:  Interest  and  ac- 
cruals on  interest,  awards 
of  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. Miami  TVlbe  of  In- 
diana: Interest  accrued 
through  June  30,  1964 


8,381.96 


56,  356.  84 


6,285.97 


Total  cash  on  hand  in 
U.S.  Treasiary  as  of 
Dec.  10.  1964.  docket 
No.   124-A 


62,  642.  81 


CANTON  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Canton  Dam  project  on  the  North 
Canadian  River  was  authorized  by  Pub- 
I'C  Law  761,  75th  Coiigress,  in  1938.  Its 
con.struction  was  begun  in  1940  sus- 
pended during  World  V/ar  II.  and'  com- 
pleted in  May  1948.  at  a  cost  of  $10  552  - 
oca. 

It  is  located  in  Blaine  County.  3 
mjlo.s  north  of  Canton  and  about  75  miles 
uc.st  of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  reservoir,  behind  the  rolled  earth- 
fll  embankment,  controls  a  drainage 
area  of  12,500 -square  miles  and  has  a 
storage  capacity  of  385,000  acre-feet. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  author- 
ised 09,000  acre-feet  of  storage  in  the 


reservoir  for  irrigation  of  downstream 
lands,  but  the  n£K:essary  improvements 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
permit  utilization  of  the  storage  have 
not  yet  been  developed.  The  1948  Flood 
Control  Act  provides  for  38,000  acre-feet 
of  storage  for  municipal  water  supply. 
Pending  development  of  iii-jgation  fea- 
tures, the  reservoir  is  operated  to  provide 
276,700  acre-feet  of  flood  control  storage, 
38,700  acre-feet  for  water  supply  and 
20,600  acre-feet  for  conservation  and 
sedimentation  reserve. 

Operation  of  the  reservoir  has  proven 
beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
flood  and  drought  conditions.  About 
144,000  acres  of  land  alon.;*  the  North 
Canadian  River  downstream  from  the 
dam  are  benefited  from  the  storage  of 
floodwatcrs  in  the  reservoir.  During  the 
eight  floods  that  have  occunx'd  since  the 
project  was  completed,  reservoir  release.s 
were  held  to  bankfull  flows  or  below  in 
the  channel  immediately  downstream 
from  the  dam.  Flood  damages  prevented 
to  date  are  estimated  at  $4,774,180.  In 
addition,  revenues  amounting  to  $12G.S00 
have  accrued  to  the  project  from  the 
leasing  of  lands  in  the  reservoir  area. 
Annual  payments  of  $148,550  are  re- 
ceived from  the  city  of  Oklahoma  Citv 
under  terms  of  two  contracts  for  tempo- 
rary rental  of  storage  space  to  augment 
the  municipal  water  supply.  Full  bene- 
fits from  low-flow  and  emergency  water 
supply  releases  have  not  as  vcj,  been  eval- 
uated. 

The  extent  of  public  intei-est  in  Canton 
and  a  measure  of  its  value  fi-om  the 
standpoint  of  recreation  are  demon- 
strated by  attendance  records.  Over  the 
past  12  years,  attendance  has  averaged 
638,000  visitors  annually. 

Overall,  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  project  have,  in  the  17  years  of  oper- 
ation, exceeded  the  construction  and 
operation  costs  invested  by  the  Federal 
Government.  i 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today, 
joined  by  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris),  will 
authorize  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  irrigation  of  16,000  acres  of 
land  in  Blaine  and  Canadian  Counties 
with  water  from  the  North  Canadian 
River  impounded  in  the  Canton  Reser- 
voir. 

Representative  Jed  Johnsok.  Jr.,  will 
introduce  an  identical  bill  in  the  Hou.sc 

A  project  feasibility  report  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
August  1951  and  was  foi-m.ally  reviewed 
in  the  first  part  of  1952  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  accordance  with  re- 
quirements of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  The  feasibility  rcpoit.  entitled 
"Canton  Project,  North  Canadian  River 
Ba.sin,  Okla."  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  June  10,  1954,  and  was 
subsequently  printed  in  1954  as  House 
Document  No.  445,  83d  Con.gress,  2d 
session. 

More  than  11  years  have  elajiJsed  since 
the  project  feasibility  report  was  pre- 
pared, and  even  more  time  has  passed 
since  the  engineerincr,  water  supply,  and 
economic  studies  were  made;  hence  a 
"reappraisal"  has  been  piepared  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  determining  current 
project  feasibility  and  bringing  studies 


up  to  date  so  as  to  reflect  changes  in 
basic  data,  construction  costs,  and  ccn 
nomic  and  other  factors  that  have  had' 
a  bearing  on  the  project  during  the  Da<!t 
decade  or  moie.  ^ 

The  people  of  the  project  area  in  1045 
evidenced  their  desire  for  the  projcc^^bv 
formation  under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma 
of  the  Canton  irrigation  district  a  re 
sponsible  organization  that  has  contin- 
uously supported  efforts  to  obtain  pro,. 
ect  authorization.  This  district  which 
IS  empowered  to  execute  an  irrigation  re- 
payment contract,  is  still  existent. 

A  water  right  for  the  project  has  bc^n 
established.  The  SecreLary  of  the  Ti- 
terior  on  July  13,  1939.  made  applica- 
tion  for  withdrawal  of  unappropriated 
waters  of  the  North  Canadian  River 
This  application  was  accepted  by  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  ResourcPs 
Boai-d.  It  was  recognized  bv  the 
Oklahoma  district  court  in  dccrep  No 
90028,  December  1939.  adjudicatiir^ 
water  rights  of  the  North  Canadian 
River.  This  withdrawal  has  been  modi- 
fied by  subsequent  partial  releases  made- 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the 
request  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The 
project  right  is  subordinate  to  the  prior 
right  of  the  city  of  Oklahoma  City,  which 
IS  significant  in  determination  of  the 
North  Canadian  River  flows  which  can 
be  stored  for  pi'oject  use. 

Hydrologic  studies  still  show  that  a 
rca.sonably  dependable  water  supply  of 
quality  suitable  for  irrigation  could  be 
provided  for  the  project  by  regulation  of 
the  North  Canadian  River  flows  in  the 
Canton  Reservoir,  provided  the  necessary 
irrigation  storage  capacity  is  maintained 
for  the  project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  rcc- 
oqnition  of  the  authorization  of  the  Can- 
ton Reservoir  construction,  and  at  the 
request  of  local  interests  and  the  State, 
developed  plans  for  irrigation  of  the  po- 
teiitial  Canton  project  lands. 

On  the  ba.^^is  of  decisions  reached  in 
conferences  between  the  corps  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  corps  as 
part  of  construction  of  the  Canton  Dam 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  SIOO.OOO,  con- 
structed the  outlet  works  determined  bv 
the  Bureau  to  be  desirable  for  delivery  of 
Canton  ReseiToir  to  a  gravity  canal 
which  would  extend  to  the  potential 
project  lands. 

Early  planning  by  the  Bui-eau  was  on 
the  basis  that  construction  of  the  reser- 
voir With  about  400,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  capacity  insured  that  the  np- 
proximate  69,000  acre-feet  then  deemed 
i-f quired  to  provide  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  the  contemplated  irrication, 
would  be  available  to  the  Canton  project 
without  cost  to  the  irriiiators.  This  con- 
formed to  the  viewpoint  of  the  Oklahoma 
Water  Resources  Board  and  the  jjioiect 
interests. 

The  plaii  pi-ovides  for  construction  of 
works  to  convey  and  distribute  v.ater 
from  Canton  Reservoir  for  irrir;ation  of 
16,000  acres  of  land  along  the  North  Ca- 
nadian River  in  Blaine  and  Canadian 
Counties,  and  for  neces.sary  drainage. 
The  principal  works  include  the  irriga- 
tion outlet  works  at  Canton  Dam,  a  main 
earth  canal  about  46  miles  long  with  a 
maximum  capacity  of  300  second  feet  at 
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the  point  of  diversion  at  Canton  Dam, 
laterals  for  distribution  of  water  from 
the  canal  to  the  project  lands,  and  drain- 
a-^e  facilities. 

'  The  irri 'ration  plan  for  the  16,000-acre 
project  is  identical  to  the  one  presented 
in  House  Document  No.  445.  However, 
construction  costs  have  increased  in  the 
intervening  years;  and  the  current  esti- 
raatcd  cost  of  the  uTigation  system  is 
c3.355,000. 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs  under  current  prices  are  now 
estimated  at  $85,000  annually  for  a 
la.OOO-acre  project  on  the  basis  of  a 
{nil  water  supply  for  irrigation.  This  is 
t3.30  annually  per  acre  and  is  comprised 
of  $5.20  for  the  irrigation  distribution 
system  and  $0.10  for  the  irrigation  out- 
let works  at  Canton  Dam. 

Payment  capacity  on  the  basis  of  a  full 
supply  of  irrigation  water  is  summarized 
from  farm  budgets  tabulated  below  on  a 
per-acre  basis. 

Farm  budget  summary  based  on  j'ull  irriga- 
tion icater  supply 

^Increase  In-  P^'  "^'"C 

Gros.s  farm  income $44.93 

Perm   c.Kpense 22.41 

Kfet  farm  Income 22.52 

Pf.mily  living  allowaiice 

Etraity  allowance .83 

Pamilv  labor  and  wages  of  tnan- 

agoment 5.  17 

Payment    capacity 16.52 

Cottinc-ency  (15  percent) 2.52 

Payment  capacity  after  allowance 

for   contingency 14.00 

Project  O.M.  <^:  R.  cost 5.30 

Amortization    capacity 8.70 

It  Tas  estimated  that  the  benefits  of 
irtigaition  over  a  100-year  period  will 
aferape  about  $34  per  acre  per  year. 
TCtal  irrigation  benefits  for  a  16.000-acre 
pit'ject  are  $544,000  annually. 

The  investment  cost  for  the  project  is 
estimated  to  be  $9,696,900,  which  in- 
cludes interest  during  construction  as 
well  as  the  construction  cost  of  the  irri- 
gation works.  In  addition,  it  includes  a 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  dam  and  reservoir 
allocable  to  irrigation  based  ,on  irrigation 
storage  that  would  be  provided. 

Annual  project  costs  consist  of  amor- 
tizing the  net  Federal  investment  cost 
over  a  100 -year  period  at  2'^8  percent  in- 
terest, plus  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  cost. 

The  benefit-cost  compai-ison  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Total  annual  irrigation  benefits $544,000 

Total  annual  project  costs   ( irriga- 
tion)  $377,800 

Ber.eaVcost  ratio 1.44 

The  delay  in  developing  the  project 
hai  a,lieady  resulted  in  loss  of  consider- 
able economic  benefits  to  a  fine  agricul- 
tural area.  Further  delay  will  constitute 
a  fui'ther  waste  of  valuable  water  re- 
source that  is  capable  of  providing  over 
a  h?.]!  m-llion  dollars  beirefits  annually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2053 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  constnict, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Canton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for  him- 
self aaid  Mr.  H.-vRRis) ,  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

PROPOSED  ADDITION  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
217) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  S.  1446  the  Wild  Rivers 
Act.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  add  to  the  national  wild 
rivers  system  State  designated  and  ad- 
ministered wild  river  areas. 

Inclusion  of  such  nationally  signifi- 
cant waterways,  administered  under 
State  authority,  would  effectively  bring 
the  States  into  compatible  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
preservation  of  selected  rivers  recom- 
mended by  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  and  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  Congress  would  be  enhanced  and 
the  national  conservation  purposes  of 
the  Wild  Rivei-s  Act  thus  furthered. 

In  submitting  recommendations  for 
State-administered  wild  river  areas  the 
Governor  of  the  State  would  present  to 
the  President  his  recommendations  for 
such  inclusion  in  the  national  wild 
rivei-s  system.  His  recommendations 
would  be  supported  by  a  general  plan 
which  would  assure  the  President  and 
the  Congress  that  the  purposes  of  the 
act  would  be  effected  in  perpetuity.  The 
President  would  review  State  proposals 
and  make  known  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  legislative  designa- 
tion of  the  wild  river  area  within  the 
national  v.ild  rivers  system. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  States 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  would  be  made  available  to  the 
State  for  the  acquisition  of  property, 
rights,  or  easements  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  Such  authorization 
will  provide  the  financial  means  of  State 
action  and  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Conseiwation  Fund  Act 
v.hich  we  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 
This  is  a  logical  exteiision  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State-local  partnership  required  in 
the  "new  conservation"  advocated  so  elo- 
quently by  President  Johnson  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  natural 
beauty  throughout  our  land. 

In  my  State  of  Maine  this  approach 
will,  I  feel  sure,  ameliorate  the  dead- 
lock between  Federal  and  State  interests 
for  the  preservation  of  that  most  beauti- 
ful and  wondrous  wilderness  area,  the 
Allagash  River,  the  greatest  such  re- 
maining area  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  I  feel  equally  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  will  be  cognizant  of 
similar  application  within  their  owji 
States  where  the  preseiwation  of  scenic 
wilderness  waterways  is  impeded  by 
alternate  positions  in  the  States  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  albeit  that  their 
end  intentions  are  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  ^^^ll  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  iNo.  217)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  TO  LIE  ON  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  85,  which  I  introduced 
on  Monday,  be  held  at  the  desk  for  an 
additional  3  days,  until  the  close  of  the 
session  on  June  3. 

The  PJIESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

BILLS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  R.'iNDOLPH,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  J.'iv- 
iTs.  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Murphy  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  iS.  1566)  to  extend  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  WiLLUMs  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Pell  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  <  S.  1807}  to  provide  for  an  ob- 
jective, thorough,  and  nationwide  analy- 
sis and  reevaluation  of  the  extent  and 
means  of  resolving  the  critical  shortage 
of  qualified  manpower  in  the  field  of 
correctional  rehabilitation,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj;ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ;BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1  may  be  added  as  cosponsor 
to  S.  1858,  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsidized 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1858,  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  US.  nonsubsidized 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets,  at  the  next 
priiiting  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unai^imous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing*  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr  Dominick]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  S.  1596.  to 
promote  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  by  modern- 
izing practices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances 
moving  into,  through,  and  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The- PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by  Ml'.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
t:.o  bill  (S.  1229)  to  provide  uniform 
p/^licios  with  respect  to  recreation  and 
fioh  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
1  ideral  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
p:  ejects,  and  for  other  pui-poscs,  dis- 
r.-vocd  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
crnforenco  a.sked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
ci:.a-:rcciiu-  voies  of  the  Houses  thcre- 
o:\.  and  that  Mr.  Aspin.all,  Mr.  Rogers 
c'i  Ti.xas.  Mr.  Haley.  .Mr.  Savlor.  and 
IMr.  Pkubitz  wore  appointed  mnnauers  on 
the  pait  oi  ih.e  House  ar  :!ie  confrrrnci-. 
The  mc.-^sage  also  anr.ouin'i  ci  rluu  {ho 
Hou.'^e  had  a-'iTod  t<)  ihf  dnv  ::ii!iu:;t  ■  f 
thoSonat-t^  :.>  tl;,'  i  ::i  ^  ii  R  hji  •  u^v  ri.- 
relief  of  thv  t.'v,  .•>  ,.;  K'.::r  Ct  aeii,  N  r\ 


Resolved,  That  Iho  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  enact  Senate  biU  No.  213 
which  would  amend  section  201(f)  of  part  II 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  or  any  other  bill 
vvhich  would  accomplish  tlie  saiue  objectives: 
Provided,  However,  there  is  erfective  State 
regulation  of  the  tran.smi^^sion  and  j^ale  of 
electric  energy:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  off  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  by  forwarding  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Kansa.s  aonsz-ressional 
delegation;  to  the  Sen;.te  Commerce  Com- 
mittee; to  the  House  Interstate  .  nd  Foreign 
Commerce  Commiiiep:  and  tliai  copies  be 
soot   to   the  Frderal   Puwcr  C> 'ininission   and 


« 


■nil 
Ai 


ENROi  Li  :^  i,.;  :  .;  suiNiio 
The  mrssaie  further  announced  that 
t»"'  "•  "■      '     ;     "■•     i  ■       -nature  to 

Wf.'r  -;  -ni-cl  bjf  I  he  Vk« 


'    >      Mr     lIv'Mdorf.    I 
IHMJ      OKI  tin {       T* 


nissions;  to 
sociation  of 
ons,  and  to 
In  the  State 


the  several  Siato  re[niIa:ory  c 
the  St-rre'arv  of  the  National 
nailroads  and  Utilities  Commiss 
•he  electric  companies  operating 
of  Kansas. 

The  commission   hereby  ndopjs   the   fore 
gomp  resolution. 
Ci  iiirnissiosicrs: 

Wiri.tAM  r,    MiTt  iin  I  .  Ch, 
J\Mf:sO  CinrKNiK.\f 
H\RnY  O  Wars 
D.;te<l    .It     r.  p.  k:i.    K;in.' .    this 
M..y  1S»C5 

I?'VM'iND    B      It 


irmati 


17lh   d  ly   of 


Rvrr. 

Srcrrfu 


^%  27,  1065 

the  historic  and  close  Franco-American 
friendship  and  alliance,  that  the  matter 
be  put  in  proper  focus. 

I  believe  that  our  country  must  stanH 
behind  the  following  propositions  • 

First.  Now   that    our   actions  '  in   the 
Dominican  Republic  have  been  assimi 
lated  into  the  authority  of  the  OAS  and 
are  bcin-  taken  in  common  with  other 
OAR  members  with  tk.c  objective  of  hcln 
ing  to  maintain  s-'curity,  seli-dctermMla' 
»•  tion.  and  free  institutions  for  the  Dotri" 
lean  people,  these  actions  are  proper  ar'd 
vital    to   the   peace   and   freedom  of  'the 
Western  liemispliere  and  fully  in  accord 
^\  'ih  the  Amerii  an  ir;  ional  system,  winch 
is  consonant  v,:tli  [ind  r*  co-ni/cdby  tii'o 
United  Nations  Chart i  r,     \V(>  nitist  and 
should,    theroloio.    r.main    (•o!,>t.,r,r' "in 
this  policy  a.s  ii  ha.^  ti-  vi  loijf  ti. 

Second.  Wo  arc  in  South  Vietnam 
strugglaiK  side  by  side  with  a  people  that 
slious  every  cvidencp  of  wishing  us  to 
do  so.  at  the  invitation  of  their  govorn- 
inejit.  to  d«-find  thrir  country  against 
niKiisMon  carried  out  tJiroueh  the  fo- 
ment JnR  of  Internal  {:urrnllu  war  by 
NoHh  Vntnnm.  aid.d  and  ah.  tt.d  nrj 


Ma^l 
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F-ench  ideas  and  suggestions— no  mat- 
te'- how  provocatively  put  forth— not 
only  ill  their  form,  but  in  their  sub- 
France.:  ,  ...  T 
"O"  tihe  basis  of  these  propositions  I 
.ee  the  possibility  of  an  entirely  via- 
vve  relationship  between  the  United 
^•aies  and  France,  and  as  one  Senator,  I 
t'4'I  dD  evciTthing  I  can  to  forward 
"^■'d' secure  that  relationship  and  that 
>-'^'0'ii  friendship  and  alliance. 


BL-RKE  MARSHALL  OPPOSES  DIRK- 
=EN-     APPORTIONMENT      AMEND- 

l:Eyn:  as  destructive  of  civil 

RIGHTS 

Mr  i  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Pr^~;d.:nt, 
per.dir.K  at  llie  pres^enl  'inie  b-ifose  tiie 
Commijtjt^'e  on  the  Judiciaiy  is  a  cori- 
sv:tUU(^nal  amendment  to  pro\.de  that 
the  jStJ.tcs  may  elect  one  house  of  tiie:r 
itures  on  .some  basi-s  other  thar. 
iiun  This  is  the  well-known 
amciidmcnt  There  has  been 
-tunony  pro  ai;d  cotjl  about  that 


legiila 
pi'>pula 
D::kse 
rr.jch 

arr.vr.dhi'  nl 


ments  thus  to  dilut-e  or  eliminate  the  effect 
of  the  15th  amendment.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  this  Is  made  clear,  the  choice  as  to  method 
of  apportioning  under  the  amendment  would 
necessarily  be  given  in  the  first  instance  in 
some  States  to  legislators  who  have  been  put 
m  ofTice  bv  an  electorate  that  has  excluded 
large  numbers  of  Negroes.  This  is  certainly 
true  nov.-  at  least  in  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
anci  Louisiana.  Further,  the  etiect  of  past 
discrimination  in  oiher  States,  whether  or 
1.  jt  Negroes  can  now  get  registered,  has  bc-en 
the  cause  ^  f  d.. ^proportionate  unti'-rrer.reiea- 
tr.Mon  of  Negro  population. 

In  mv  iudgmeni.  i:  v.'ould  ignore  reality 
to  believe  tliai  race  would  not  be  a  major 
factor,  if  not  the  controlling  factor,  in 
anv  referendum  on  the  apportionment 
quc.^tion  in  several  of  our  State-s  for  a 
considerable  tiir.e  to  come. 

Mr.  Pr<:.-:dt.  i.t.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
'■'':'  iliai    I'ne    excellent    statement    by 


with  the  problems  of  this  century  and  the 
urbanizati^  of  our  society. 

All  of  ttte  available  history  rather  argues 
against  ai^-  tampering  with  the  Constitu- 
tion in  ttUs  respect.  For  the  fact  Is  that, 
i.;r.til  the  -Federal  courts  finally  intervened, 
for.owmg  Baker  v.  Ca-^r.  to  protect  the  right 
to  equality  in  voting  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment,  a  crisis  in  our  Federal 
Ey,s-em  wat  brewed  by  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  'J.e  St,aJ:es  to  meet  their  responsibUity  in 
ci'^rhng  With   our  society  as  it  exists  in  fact. 


B\ 


Ma:-  hah. 


ti   before  the  Sub- 


Uu'  nio.st   p(rsua.«^ 


my   uidk'ima.t    wa|.  by   Burke 


ve  appiar 


t  ''II  civl  : 


T' 


t'. 


{.  ...:n;!nt!i  0    on    Constitutional    Amend- 
m-n:.-   b-  printed  at  this  po;nt  in  the 

FtETOFD. 

TiiCre  bring   no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  w&i.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ri;co»i'j.  as  lollow.s; 
-T,      ...    .  ~      V  T-»i  M.^K%nAl.^.  BcroRr  SiB- 

atiy  to  t*-nry  Jn 
•-    MT.rnd    tJi* 
•f   to  ftbJkrt* 


\^:    ?ar. 


lanc:. 


Tr.o= 


vho    pre    concerr.ed 


ahou:  increased  Federr.1  activity  in  seeking 
solutions  'for  the  mamense  ditf.culties  the 
cities  face  in  education,  health,  welfare. 
hcus.ne.  and  poverty  should  recognize  that 
it  h:»="^befcn  the  apparent  mabihty  of  the 
Sta-es  effectively  to  act  that  breeds  the  Fed- 
eral programs  now  in  process.  Vv'e  have  seen 
t;a..s  happen  most  clearly  in  the  field  of  vot- 
iar  where  the  abuse  of  State  police  power 
and  ihe  re'UJial  m  some  St^iteB  lo  correct 
d-scrimmaticn  agair.^t:  Negroes  m  registra- 
•aan  ands-Xxting  has  mexcrabo  led  to  Federal 
I'-f:  :..-:oJi.  and  the  exerc;se  cf  Federal  pcwer. 
in  1,'aT  -IC^GO  li-'CA.  and  now  m  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  the  case  of  urban 
pr'.blem^  the  absence  <  :  tfTe-f.ve  Siate  ac- 
tion hast  been  at  least  m  p:.r-— I  belie-,  e  m 
large  pa6\ — an  inevlt-able  resu;-  1  Cj  ye. rs  ol 
Jafru>ry  In  which  a  .small  minority  of  tne 
p^ipuhttlOn  of  the  States  could  elect  and  con- 
trol theli  legislative  houses 

An.rT.Q'.ii^  the  C''in*tltutlon  so  a«  to  permit 
v.. is.  ».:Kt|rf-\-  to  be  repe.;>t«<l  d'-^s  lU't  sialcr  any 
ff-  " *  "  . _    - ^  - 


It   :%   d..nrrrn-!<»   m   vhe   1' 


r-^* 
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''^'""'2li;t^::^:^^:Ss^^^ZX'""'  ISSrtX^'T''^''  °5  ^o-nstream  up  to  date  so  as  to  reflect  chlnges  in 

I  Balance  as  Of  Dec  10  19641  u    fu   ^H*'e^^^  necessary  improvements  basic  data,  construction  costs,  and  eco- 

[Balance  as  of  Dec.  10, 1964]  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  nomic  and  other  factors  that  have  had 

N.t  award,  docket  No.  251-      $349.193.59  permit  utilization  of  the   Storage   have  a  bearing  on  the  project  during  the  past 

Total  of  awirds  Miami  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^^  developed.    Tlie  1948  Flood  decade  or  more. 

Tribe  of  Oklahoma-    4, 996. 661. 26  ^°^^J°^  Act  provides  for  38.000  acre-feet  The  people  of  the  project  area  in  1945 

=====  o^  storage  for  municipal  water  supply,  evidenced  their  desire  for  the  project  by 

Deductions  from  award  prin-  Pending  development  of  irrigation  fea-  formation  under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma 

cipal:  tures,  the  reservoir  is  operated  to  provide  of  the  Canton  irrigation  district    a  re- 

""'ef  and  i'4''  ''°'''^'^  ''°'-        4R7  7^R  7«  fl«^7nS°  ^""^-/^^,t  °/  flood  control  storage,  sponsible  organization  that  has  contin- 

Att^rn  ?  e^pVnsVs-aock'ets        '''■'*"•'"  f '^0?,  acre-feet   for   water   supply  and  uously  supported  efforts  to  obtain  proj- 

Nos   6^7  and  124  pidhfc!'  ^0  600    acre-feet    for    conservation    and  ect  authorization.     This  district,  which 

Attorney   fees,   docket   No.  seaimentation  reserve.  is  empowered  to  execute  an  irrigation  re- 

251 34.919  36  ^  Operation  of  the  reservoir  has  proven  payment  contract,  is  still  existent 

beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  both  A  water  right  for  the  project  has  been 

Total 499.666.12  Hood    and    drought    conditions.      About  established.     The  Secretary  of  the  In- 

— =-=  144,000  acres  of  land  along   the  North  terior  on  July   13,  1939,  made  applica- 

"ilZtitfnvT^e^t.  ^^^^'^'^''^^''''Z  JT"'"'"?;"'    ^'""'^   '^^  ^^°"  ^°^-  ^vithdrawal  of  unappropiiated 

Sy   ^   of   De?  10  fl  ^^'f  ^^""'^l^^  ^^"°"^  ^^e  storage  of  waters  of  the  North  Canadian  River. 

1964 :.    :    4.496  995  14  Aoodwaters  in  the  reseiTOif.    During  the  This  application  was  accepted   by  the 

=^.^=^.--.====  ^isht  floods  that  have  occurred  since  the  Oklahoma     Planning      and      Resources 
14X7917:     Interest    and    ac-  project  was  completed,  reservoir  releases  Board.       It     was     recognized     by     the 
cruais  on  interest,  awards  were  held  to  bankfull  flows  or  below  in  Oklahoma  district  court  in  decree  No 
of  Indian  Claims  Commis-  the    channel    immediately    downstream  99028,     December     1939      adiudicatin^ 
sion,  Miami  Tribe  of  Okia-  from  the  dam.   Flood  damages  prevented  water    rights   of    the    North    Canadian 
int^r'lst    accrued     through  !?,f^*^  ^''^  estimated  at  $4,774,180.     In  River.    This  withdrawal  has  been  modi- 
June  30    1964       *^"°"S^        219  679  51  ^^^^^'°"'  ^-evenues  amounting  to  $126,800  fied  by  subsequent  partial  releases  made- 
Deductions:      Attorney""'ex-            '  f^^^  accrued  to  the  project  from  the  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the 
penses,  docket  No.  251 5,70127  leasing  of  lands  in  the  reservoir  area,  request  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma     The 

Annual  payments   of   $148,550   are   re-  project  right  is  subordinate  to  the  prior 

Total 213.978.24  ceived  from  the  city  of  Oklahoma  City  right  of  the  city  of  Oklahoma  City  which 

^ ===  under  terms  of  two  contracts  for  tempo-  is   significant   in    determination  'of   the 

Total    cash    on    hand  raiT  rental  of  storage  space  to  augment  North  Canadian  River  flows  which  can 

JS    Dec     rr    ?964  ?^  municipal  water  supply.    Full  bene-  be  stored  for  project  use. 

dockets  Nos.  '67  and  ^^^  from  low-flow  and  emergency  water  Hydrologic  studies  still  show  that   a 

124,  and  251 4.710.973.38  s^PPjy  releases  have  not  as  yet  been  eval-  reasonably  dependable  water  supply  of 

,^^,,,„      «       .                       ^ -=  "^11        ^     ,    ,      ^,.    .  quality  suitable  for  irrigation  could  be 

14X7418.    Awards    of    Indian  The  extefit  of  public  interest  in  Canton  provided  for  the  project  by  re"^ulation  of 

Smibe^fTdHir*    '^''  ^^"^  /  '^'"'i'^  °^  ^^'.  ''^^""^  ^'""^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^°'^^  Canadian  River  flows  in  the 

Neraw^d  iS^cket  NO  124-A           64  738  80  standpoint    of    recrcation    are    demon-  Canton  Reservoir,  provided  the  necessary 

xsei  awara.  Docket  No.  124-A_^^^^J4^^^8^  strated  by  attendance  records.    Over  the  irrigation  storage  capacity  is  maintained 

Deductions:  P^^*-  ^^  years,  attendance  has  averaged  for  the  project. 

Attorney  fees 6,473.86  638,000  visitors  annually.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  rec- 

Attorney  expenses 1,908.10  Overall,    the    benefits    accruing    from  ognition  of  the  authorization  of  the  Can- 

^^^  project  have,  in  the  17  years  of  oper-  ton  Reservoir  construction    and  at  the 

T°*a^ 8,381.96  ation.    exceeded    the   construction   and  request  of  local  interests  and  the  State 

Balance    of    aw,rd    on          -~—  ?Snm.n?'*'  ^^^'^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^^  f ^^f.^oP?,^  P'^^^  for  irrigation  of  the  po- 

deposit  in  u.s  Treas-  '^'^^^T  "  '   ^-.  tential  Canton  project  lands, 

ury    as    of    Dec.    10,  .    ^'^^    ""^    Which    I    inticduce    today.  On  the  basis  of  decisions  reached  in 

1964 56,356.84  Joined  by  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen-  conferences  between  the  corps  and  the 

14X7918:    Interest    and    ac-  ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  will  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  corps    as 

cruais   on   interest,   awards  authorize   the  construction   and  opera-  Part  of  construction  of  the  Canton  Dam 

sfon    mam?  ™e''T°'Tn'  f'^'i  °^  ^£?  irrigation  of  16.000  acres  of  and  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  con- 

diana       interSi      accrued"  ^^li  '"^  ?^^'?^  ^""^  Canadian  Counties  sti-ucted  the  outlet  works  determined  by 

through  June  30,  1964                     6  285  97  S-        ^^^^   ^^°"^   ^^^   North    Canadian  the  Bureau  to  be  desirable  for  delivery  of 

'  Riyer  unpounded  in  the  Canton  Reser-  Canton   ReseiToir   to    a   gravity   canal 

Total  cash  on  hand  in  ^°^^-  which   would   extend  to  the  potential 

U.S.    Treasxiry    as   of  Representative  Jed  Johnbon,  Jr.,  will  project  lands. 

N^'''i9dli^^*'  ^°*^''^*  introduce  an  identical  bill  in  the  House.  Early  planning  by  the  Bureau  was  on 

No.  124  A 62,642.81  A  project  feasibility  report  was  com-  the  basis  that  construction  of  the  reser- 

^^— — ^^-^  pleted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  voir    with    about    400,000    acre-feet    of 

CANTON  IRRIGATION  PROJECT  August  1951  and  was  foraially  reviewed  storage  capacity  insured  that  the  ap- 

Ayrr  Tvyrr»MT?oMTrv     ivt     r,       ,,     *  .i.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  °f  ^^^2  by  Federal  and  proximate  69.000  acre-feet  then  deemed 

Cinton    Dam    nrliePt    nn    fhf  ""m"  *?h  ^^^^'  ^^'^"^"'  ^^  accordance  with  re-  required  to  provide  an  adequate  water 

r^n^H^.r.  R^«.^,^oi       .if    •  ^5^v.  ^^""L^  QUirements  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  supply  for  the  contemplated  irrigation, 

?^c^^^(^f^Z^^nJ^^'''^^^a?.^^.~  ^^*^-      "^^^    feasibility    report,    entitled  would  be  available  to  the  Canton  project 

inn^fv^,.t?n;    J^  Congress  m  1938.    Its  "Canton  Project.  North  Canadian  River  without  cost  to  the  irrigators.    This  con- 

nendld  Sr-J^S^^  ^''^"'     °^^^-"     ^'^^     transmitted     to  formed  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  Oklahoma 

pfeted  in  Mf;^^8  at  Yen  J^Af^^il^  ^^t  ^°"^'^^^  °"  "^"^^  '^-  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ces  Board  and  the  project 

Pleted  in  May  1948,  at  a  cost  of  $10,552.-  subsequently  printed  in  1954  as  House  interests. 

It    is    located    in    Bl«inp    rn„r.fv     •»  ^"'^H™^"^^    ^o.    445.    83d    Con.gress.    2d  The  plan  provides  for  construction  of 

aveaoTlT^oL^^r^'^^^^^^  since  the  engineering,  water  supply,  and  Counties,    and    for   necessaiT    drainage, 

storage  canacLo^il'^Znopr^f.^f"  ^  f^o^oniic  studies  were   made;    hence   a  The  principal  works  include  the  irriga- 

ThPF?^  rnnf/n  1  A  V    f  1  oir    !l-  reappraisal"  has  been  prepared  for  the  tion  outlet  works  at  Canton  Dam,  a  main 

i7Pd  fiq  nSTa^vo  w^  f    ,     ^  ^"^^°^■  P"°iary  purpose  of  determining  current  earth  canal  about  46  miles  long  with  a 

ized  69.000  acre-feet  of  storage  in  the  project  feasibility  and  bringing  studies  maximum  capacity  of  300  second  feet  at 
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the  point  of  diversion  at  Canton  Dam, 
laterals  for  distribution  of  water  from 
the  canal  to  the  project  lands,  and  drain- 
age facilities. 

The  irrigation  plan  for  the  16.000-acre 
project  is  identical  to  the  one  presented 
in  House  Document  No.  445.  However, 
construction  costs  have  increased  in  the 
intervening  years;  and  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  irrigation  system  is 
$3,355,000. 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs  under  current  prices  are  now 
estimated  at  $85,000  annually  for  a 
16,000-acre  project  on  the  basis  of  a 
full  water  supply  for  irrigation.  This  is 
fc5.30  annually  per  acre  and  is  comprised 
of  $5.20  for  the  irrigation  distribution 
system  and  $0.10  for  the  irrigation  out- 
let works  at  Canton  Dam. 

Payment  capacity  on  the  basis  of  a  full 
supply  of  irrigation  water  is  summarized 
from  farm  budgets  tabulated  below  on  a 
per-acre  basis. 

Farm  budget  summary  based  on  full  irriga- 

ti07i  water  supply 
Item: 
Increase  in —  Per  acre 

Gross  farm  income $44.93 

Farm   expense 22.41 

Net  farm  income 22.  52 

t^imily  living  allowance 

Equity  allowance .83 

Family  labor  and  wages  of  man- 
agement        5. 17 

Payment    capacity 16.52 

Contingency  (15  percent) 2.52 

Payment  capacity  after  allowance 

for    contingency 14.00 

Project  O.M.  &  R.  cost 5.30 

Amortization  capacity. 8.  70 

It  was  estimated  that  the  benefits  of 
irrigation  over  a  100-year  period  wDl 
average  about  $34  per  acre  per  year. 
Total  irrigation  benefits  for  a  16,000-acre 
project  are  $544,000  annually. 

The  investment  cost  for  the  project  is 
estimated  to  be  $9,696,900,  which  in- 
cludes interest  during  construction  as 
well  as  the  construction  cost  of  the  irri- 
gation works.  In  addition,  it  includes  a 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  dam  and  reservoir 
allocable  to  irrigation  based  on  irrigation 
storage  that  would  be  provided. 

Annual  project  costs  consist  of  amor- 
tizing the  net  Pedei-al  investment  cost 
over  a  100-year  period  at  2%  percent  in- 
terest, plus  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  cost. 

The  benefit-cost  comparison  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  annual  irrigation  benefits $544,000 

Total  annual  project  costs  (Irriga- 

tion) $377,800 

Benefit-cost  ratio 1.44 

The  delay  in  developing  the  project 
has  already  resulted  in  loss  of  consider- 
able economic  benefits  to  a  fine  agricul- 
tural area.  Further  delay  will  constitute 
a  further  waste  of  valuable  water  re- 
source that  is  capable  of  providing  over 
a  half  million  dollars  benefits  annually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bUl 

Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2053)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Canton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for  iiim- 
self  and  Mr.  Harris),  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  JOINT 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  RESOLUTION  TO  LIE  ON  THE 
Affairs.        ^^^^^^^^^^  DESK 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  85,  which  I  introduced 
on  Monday,  be  held  at  the  desk  for  an 
additional  3  days,  until  the  close  of  the 
session  on  June  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  ADDITIGN  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
217) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  S.  1446  the  Wild  Rivers 
Act.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  add  to  the  national  wild 
rivers  system  State  designated  and  ad- 
ministered wild  river  areas. 

Inclusion  of  such  nationally  signifi- 
cant waterways,  administered  under 
State  authority,  would  effectively  bring 
the  States  into  compatible  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
presei-vation  of  selected  rivers  recom- 
mended by  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  and  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  Congress  would  be  enhanced  and 
the  national  conservation  purposes  of 
the  Wild  Rivers  Act  thus  furthered. 

In  submitting  recommendations  for 
State-administered  wild  river  areas  the 
Governor  of  the  State  would  present  to 
the  President  his  recommendations  for 
such  inclusion  in  the  national  wild 
rivers  system.  His  recommendations 
would  be  supported  by  a  general  plan 
which  would  assure  the  President  and 
the  Congress  that  the  purposes  of  the 
act  would  be  effected  in  perpetuity.  The 
President  would  review  State  proposals 
and  make  known  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  legislative  designa- 
tion of  the  wild  river  area  within  the 
national  wild  rivers  system. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  States 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  would  be  made  available  to  the 
State  for  the  acquisition  of  property, 
rights,  or  easements  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  Such  authorization 
will  provide  the  financial  means  of  State 
action  and  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F*und  Act 
which  we  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 
This  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral-state-local partnership  required  in 
the  "new  conservation"  advocated  so  elo- 
quently by  President  Johnson  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  natural 
beauty  throughout  our  land. 

In  my  State  of  Maine  this  approach 
wUl,  I  feel  sure,  ameliorate  the  dead- 
lock between  Federal  and  State  interests 
for  the  preservation  of  that  most  beauti- 
ful and  wondrous  wilderness  area,  the 
Allagash  River,  the  greatest  such  re- 
maining area  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  I  feel  equally  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  will  be  cognizant  of 
similar  application  within  their  own 
States  where  the  preservation  of  scenic 
wilderness  Waterways  is  impeded  by 
alternate  positions  in  the  States  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  albeit  that  their 
end  intentions  are  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  217)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

BILLS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Jav- 
ITS.  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Murphy  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1566)  to  extend  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
.  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Pell  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  1807)  to  provide  for  an  ob- 
jective, thorough,  and  nationwide  analy- 
sis and  reevaluation  of  the  extent  arid 
means  of  resolving  the  critical  shortage 
of  qualified  manpower  in  the  field  of 
correctional  rehabilitation,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  may  be  added  as  cosponsor 
tt>  S.  1858.  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsidized 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
ci  S.  1858,  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsidized 
merchant  and  fishing  fleets,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

*     The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  neit 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tovi'er]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr  DominickI  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  S.  1596,  to 
promote  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  by  modern- 
izing practices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances 
moving  into,  through,  and  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.'  A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
ths  bill  (S.  1229)  to  provide  uniform 
policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
Federal  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Saylor,  and 
Mr.  SKUBiT^were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  821)  for  the 
relief  of  the  town  of  Kure  Beach,  N.C. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  806.  Ai:,  act  to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  to  permit 
the  listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  con- 
stituting less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile 
fiber  product. 

H.R.  6691.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

H.R.  7031.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf. 


RESOLUTION  RELATED  TO  THE  AU- 
THORITY OF  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  State  Corpora- 
tion Commission  of  Kansas  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  in  regard  to  Senate 
bill  No.  218,  which  is  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

This  bill,  as  approved,  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  matters  that  many,  in- 
cluding the  State  corporation  commis- 
sion, believe  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  States. 

I  share  this  view  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution     bt     the     State     Corporation 

CCMMISSION  OF  the  StATE  OF  KANSAS 

(In  the  matter  of  the  amendment  of  section 
201(f)  of  part  II  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act) 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  Senate  bill  218  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  an^  would  provide  that  Federal 
regulation  of  rnatters  relating  to  the  trans- 
mission and  sale  of  electric  energy  should 
not  extend  to  those  matters  primarily  of  lo- 
cal concern  and  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
state  regulatory  body;  and 

Whereas  the  State  Corporation  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Kansas  is  of  the  opinion 
th.tt  the  public  Interest  is  best  served  by 
legislation  amending  the  Federal  Power  Act 
to  remove  jurisdiction  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  those  aspects  of  the 
transmission  and  sale  of  electric  energy 
which  are  primarily  of  local  concern  and  sub- 
ject to  elTective  State  regulation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  enact  Senate  bill  No.  218 
which  would  amend  section  201(f)  of  part  II 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  or  any  other  bill 
which  would  accomplish  the  same  objectives: 
Provided,  However,  there  Is  effective  State 
regulation  of  the  transmission  and  sale  of 
electric  energy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  by  forwarding  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation;  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee; to  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee;  and  that  copies  be 
sent  to  the  Federal  Power  Cammission  and 
the  several  State  regvilatory  commissions;  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railroads  and  Utilities  Commissions,  and  to 
the  electric  companies  operating  in  the  State 
of  Kansas. 

The  commission  hereby  adopts  the  fore- 
going resolution.  I 

Commissioners:  | 

William  L.  Mitchell,  Qhairman. 
James  O.  Greenleaf. 
Harry  G.  Wiles. 

Dated  at  Topcka,  Kans.,  this  17th  day  of 
May  1965. 

Raymonb  B.  .Harvey, 

Secretary. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qucanim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRANCE  AND  DE  GAULLB  IN  PROPER 
FOCUS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
now  been  called  into  question  by  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  who  declared  yesterday: 

The  French  Government  is  Convinced  that 
the  foreign  political  and  milKary  interven- 
tion currently  in  progress  in  Simto  Domingo, 
in  continuing,  can  lead  only  to  the  exten- 
sion both  on  the  s{X)t  and  in  the  whole  of 
that  region  of  the  world  of  disturljanccs  dis- 
quieting for  international  peace. 

This  statement  is  part  of  a  consistent 
pattern  followed  by  President  de  Gaulle, 
who  has  also  criticized  our  proposals  to 
help  defend  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  and  made  dire 
predictions  about  the  fate  of  NATO,  from 
which  beginning  in  1969  any  one  of  the 
15  member  nations  may  withdraw  on  1 
year's  notice. 

I  have  recently  been  in  Paris  on  a 
mission  as  a  delegate  to  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  and  was  there 
faced  with  questions  about  President  de 
Gaulle's  charge  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  trying  to 
establish  separate  hegemonies  with  the 
implication  that  these  threatened  the 
national  integrity  of  individual  states. 
The  whole  pattern  of  the  French  Presi- 
dent's pronouncements  recently  has  been 
to  nettle  the  American  people  and  to 
undercut  U.S.  diplomatic  and  military 
efforts  around  the  globe.  It  is  therefore 
vital,  considering  France's  importance  to 
the  security  and  freedom  of  Europe, 
President  de  Gaulle's  historic  services  to 
the  freedom  and  stability  of  France,  and 


the  historic  and  close  Franco-American 
friendship  and  alliance,  that  the  matter 
be  put  in  proper  focus. 

I  believe  that  our  country  must  stand 
behind  the  following  propositions: 

First.  Now  that  our  actions  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  been  assimi- 
lated into  the  authority  of  the  OAS  and 
are  being  taken  in  common  with  other 
OAS  members  with  the  objective  of  help- 
ing to  maintain  security,  self-determiija- 
tion,  and  free  institutions  for  the  Domin- 
ican people,  these  actions  are  proper  and 
vital  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  and  fully  in  accord 
with  the  American  regional  system,  which 
is  consonant  with  and  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  We  must  and 
should,  therefore,  remain  constant  in 
this  policy  as  it  has  developed. 

Second.  We  are  in  South  Vietnam 
strugghng  side  by  side  with  a  people  that 
shows  every  evidence  of  wishing  us  to 
do  so,  at  the  invitation  of  their  govern- 
ment, to  defend  their  coimtry  against 
aggression  carried  out  through  the  fo- 
menting of  internal  guerrilla  war  by 
North  Vietnam,  aided  and  abetted  and 
supported  by  both  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our  traditional 
policy  to  counteract  Communist  subver- 
sion disguised  as  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation.  Laying  aside  for  the 
moment  proper  debates  over  means,  tec- 
tics,  and  scale  of  our  effort  in  Vietnam, 
this  policy  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
peace,  security,  and  freedom  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Third.  Notwithstanding  President  de 
Gaulle's  own  feelings  about  Europe  for 
the  Europeans,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  that  their  own  economic, 
social,  and  political  integration,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada through  NATO  and  the  growing  in- 
struments of  the  Atlantic  community, 
represents  their  surest  guarantee  of  peace 
and  well-being  and  constitutes  the  basic 
foundation  of  the  security  of  both  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  and  of  inter- 
national peace  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Fourth.  France  is  an  essential,  vital 
element  in  Europe,  because  of  its  capac- 
ity, its  strength,  its  position,  and  its  tra- 
ditions. France  has  too  much  at  stake 
to  withdraw  from  or  reject  the  instru- 
ments of  security,  including  NATO, 
which  have  been  fashioned  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  at  such  tremendous 
cost  and  through  such  great  effort  and 
struggle.  The  American  people  have 
the  right  to  believe,  therefore,  taking 
into  account  France's  historic  and  tra- 
ditional concern  for  world  peace,  self- 
determination  and  freedom,  and  even 
considerations  of  strict  self-interest,  that 
France  will  not  disrupt  its  own  security 
or  the  Security  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity by  withdrawing  from  NATO  or  un- 
dertaking any  other  truly  decisive  dis- 
ruptive act. 

Fifth.  We  must  continue  to  give  the 
greatest  consideration  to  the  views  of 
President  de  Gaulle  and  of  Prance,  fully 
understanding  and  respecting  the  his- 
toric role  of  the  French  President  and 
that  of  the  nation  he  heads,  evaluating 
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French  ideas  and  suggestions — no  mat- 
ter how  provocatively  put  forth — not 
only  in  their  form,  but  in  their  sub- 
stance. 

On  the  basis  of  these  propositions  I 
see  the  possibility  of  an  entirely  via- 
ble relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  as  one  Senator,  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  forward 
and  secure  that  relationship  and  that 
historic  friendship  and  alliance. 


BURKE  MARSHALL  OPPOSES  DIRK- 
SEN  APPORTIONMENT  AMEND- 
MENT AS  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
pending  at  the  present  time  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  that 
the  States  may  elect  one  house  of  their 
legislatures  on  some  basis  other  than 
population.  This  is  the  well-known 
Dirksen  amendment.  There  has  been 
much  testimony  pro  and  con  about  that 
amendment. 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  appear- 
ances, in  my  judgment,  was  by  Burke 
Marshall.  Burke  Marshall  was  President 
Kennedy's  expert  on  civl  rights.  He  is 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation  as  a 
man  who  understood  the  implications 
and  problems  of  civil  rights  very  well. 
He  particularly  understood  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  effective  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  view  of  our  federal  system. 

In  fact,  he  wrote  a  great  book  entitled 
"Federalism  and  Civil  Rights."  It  is  a 
very  short  book,  but  a  most  infonnative 
one.  Burke  Marshall  has  been  vigorously 
against  the  so-called  Dirksen-Mansfield 
apportionment  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  interfere  and  inter- 
fere seriously  with  civil  rights. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  his 
testimony.   He  said: 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  increased 
Federal  activity  In  seeking  solutions  for  the 
immense  difficulties  the  cities  face  in  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  housing,  and  poverty 
should  recognize  that  It  has  been  the  ap- 
parent Inability  of  the  States  effectively  to 
act  that  breeds  the  Federal  programs  now 
In  process.  We  have  seen  this  happen  most 
clearly  In  the  field  of  voting,  where  the  abuse 
of  State  police  power  and  the  refusal  in  some 
States  to  correct  discrimination  against 
Negroes  in  registration  and  voting  has  in- 
exorably led  to  Federal  legislation,  and  the 
exercise  of  Federal  power,  in  1957.  1960,  1964, 
and  now  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
In  the  case  of  urban  problems,  the  absence 
of  effective  State  action  has  been  at  least  in 
part — I  believe  in  large  part — an  inevitable 
result  of  60  years  of  history  In  which  a  small 
minority  of  the  population  of  the  States  could 

elect  and  control  their  legislative  houses. 

Mr.  Burke  Marshall  points  out  the  con- 
centration of  Negro  Americans  who  live 
in  the  cities.    It  is  these  people  who 

would  have  their  franchise  diluted  and 
reduced  if  the  Dirksen  amendment  were 
to  go  into  effect.    That  is  why  this  is  a 
central  civil  rights  issue. 
Burke  Marshall  also  points  out: 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  proposed 
amendments  explicitly  bars  racial  consid- 
erations as  a  factor  in  determining  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  In  a  State 
legislature.  I  assume  that  it  Is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  proponents  of  the   amend- 


ments thus  to  dilute  or  eliminate  the  effect 
of  the  15th  amendment.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  this  is  made  clear,  the  choice  as  to  method 
of  apportioning  under  the  amendment  would 
necessarily  be  given  In  the  first  Instance  In 
some  States  to  legislators  who  have  been  put 
in  office  by  an  electorate  that  has  excluded 
large  numbers  of  Negroes.  This  is  certainly 
true  now  at  least  In  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  Further,  the  effect  of  past 
discrimination  in  other  States,  whether  or 
not  Negroes  can  now  get  registered,  has  been 
the  cause  of  disproportionate  underrepresen- 
tation  of  Negro  population. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  ignore  reality 
to  believe  that  race  would  not  be  a  major 
factor,  if  not  the  controlling  factor,  in 
any  referendum  on  the  apportionment 
question  in  several  of  our  States  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  statement  by 
Burke  Marshall,  given  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Bxtrke  Marshall  Before  Sttb- 
committee  on  constmjtional  amend- 
MENTS, May  14,  1965 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  in 
opposition  to  the  proposals  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  permit  the  States  to  aban- 
don the  principle  of  equality  In  selecting 
the  Members  of  one  House  of  their  legisla- 
tures. I  shall  try  to  be  as  brief  bs  possible 
in  stating  my  reasons. 

I  am  an  attorney  presently  engaged  In  the 
private  practice  of  law.  From  February  1961, 
until  January  of  this  year,  however,  I  was 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  briefs  filed  expressing  the  views 
of  the  United  States  In  the  reapportionment 
cases  originated  in  that  Division  and  ac- 
cordingly the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States,  supporting  the  constitutional  views 
later  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was  Ini- 
tially my  responsibility.  In  addition,  the 
major  efforts  of  the  Division  during  the  past 
4  years  have  been  directed  at  insuring  the 
Negro  citizens  of  some  of  the  States  that 
they  would  be  given  the  right  freely  to  reg- 
ister and  to  vote  and  accordingly  to  have  a 
proportional  voice  in  their  State  and  local 
governments.  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  are 
before  this  committee  would  seriously  under- 
cut those  efforts,  and  It  Is  to  that  aspect  of 
the  matter  that  I  would  like  principally  to 
direct  the  committee's  attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments carry  a  very  heavy  burden  from  the 
outset  because  they  are  the  first  serious 
prt)posals  that  I  know  of  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  eliminate,  rather  than  to  en- 
hance, rights  that  are  protected  against  State 
action  by  the  Constitution,  particularly  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  and  are  in  that 
sense  guaranteed  by  tlae  Constitution  to  the 
people. 

Only  the  most  compelling  reasons  could 
Justify  this  kind  of  dilution  of  the  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  which  Is  now  a 
right  of  all  our  citizens.  What  has  happened 
since  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Baker  v.  Carr,  Reynolds  v.  Simms,  and  the 
other  reapportionment  cases,  certainly  does 
not  furnish  any  such  reasons.  Those  deci- 
sions have  not  created  any  constitutional 
crisis.  Rather  they  have  provided  a  stimulus 
for  long-overdue  corrective  action  by  the 
States  that  at  least  moves  in  the  direction  of 
making  their  legislative  bodies  working  in- 
stitutions of  government,  capable  of  dealing 


with  the  problems  of  this  century  and  the 
tifbanizatlon  of  otir  society. 

All  of  the  available  history  rather  argues 
against  any  tampering  with  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  respect.  For  the  fact  is  that, 
until  the  Federal  courts  finally  intervened, 
following  Baker  v.  Carr,  to  protect  the  right 
to  equality  In  voting  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment,  a  crisis  In  our  Federal 
s^tem  was  brewed  by  a  fallvire  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  meet  their  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  our  society  as  it  exists  In  fact, 
not  In  fancy.  Those  who  are  concerned 
about  Increased  Federal  activity  in  seeking 
solutions  for  the  immense  difficulties  the 
cities  face  in  education,  health,  welfare, 
housing,  and  poverty  should  recognize  that 
it  has  been  the  apparent  InabUity  of  the 
States  effectively  to  act  that  breeds  the  Fed- 
eral programs  now  in  process.  We  have  seen 
this  happen  most  clearly  in  the  field  of  vot- 
ing, where  the  abuse  of  State  police  power 
and  the  refusal  in  some  States  to  correct 
discrimination  against  Negroes  in  registra- 
tion and  voting  has  inexorably  led  to  Federal 
legislation,  and  the  exercise  of  Federal  power, 
in  1957,  1960,  1964,  and  now  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  the  case  of  urban 
problems,  the  absence  of  effective  State  ac- 
tion has  been  at  least  in  part — I  believe  in 
large  part — an  inevitable  result  of  60  years  of 
history  in  which  a  small  minority  of  the 
population  of  the  States  could  elect  and  con- 
trol their  legislative  houses. 

Amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit 
this  history  to  be  repeated  does  not  make  any 
sense.  It  Is  dangerous  in  the  long  run  for 
the  continued  viabUity  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  system.  In  addition,  it  is  specifically^ 
dangerous  to  the  minority  groups,  partlcu- 
larl"  Negroes,  who  most  drastically  feel  the 
impkct  of  the  iirban  problems  which  I  have 
merrtloned.  In  fact,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments seem  to  me  to  endanger  very  serloiisly 
our  entire  effort  to  give  these  groups  an  ef- 
fective political  voice  in  asking  their  States 
for  help. 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  proposed 
amendments  explicitly  bars  racial  considera- 
tions as  a  factor  in  determining  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  a  State  legis- 
lature. I  assume  that  it  Is  not  the  Intention 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendments  thus 
to  dilute  or  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Nevertheless,  even  If  this  is 
made  clear,  the  choice  as  to  method  of  ap- 
portioning under  the  amendment  would 
necessarily  be  given  In  the  first  instance  in 
some  States  to  legislators  who  have  been  put 
in  office  by  an  electorate  that  has  excluded 
large  numbers  of  Negroes.  This  is  certainly 
true  now  at  least  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  Further,  the  effect  of  past 
discrimination  in  other  States,  whether  or 
not  Negroes  can  now  get  registered,  has  been 
to, cause  disproportionate  underrepresenta- 
tlon  of  the  Negro  population. 

Thus  the  initial  decision  Itself  tn  these 
States,  whatever  the  amendments  say,  will 
be  made  with  racial  history  in  mind.  And 
at  liast  until  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  been  passed  and  given  a  substantial  pe- 
riod" of  time  In  which  to  work,  the  electorate 
In  passing  on  the  system  of  apportionment 
in  any  referendum  would  be  an  unrepre- 
sentotlve  electorate.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
wo\«d  Ignore  reality  to  believe  that  race 
would  not  be  a  major  factor,  if  not  the  con- 
trolling factor.  In  any  referendum  on  the 
apportionment  question  in  several  of  our 
States  for   a  considerable   time   to   come. 

Further,  some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. Including  that  suggested  by  Senator 
Dia&SEN,  fall  to  make  any  provision,  and 
pertape  cannot  effectively  do  soln  any  event, 
for  reviewing  decisions^  about  apportion- 
ment that  are  made  by*  the  legislatures  In 
power  at  the  time  that  the  amendment  be- 
comes ratified.  Decisions  that  will  affect, 
and  intimately  "affect,  the  lives  of  future  gen- 
erations will  thus  be  made  by  legislatures 
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which  are  now  malapportioned  and  In  which 
Negroes  are  grossly   underrepresented. 

Finally,  there  are  many  ways  in  wtiich  ra- 
cial considerations  can  enter  Into  these  de- 
cisions without  violating  a  prohibition 
against  discrimination. 

Apportionment  on  any  but  a  population 
baois,  for  example,  has  always  discriminated 
against  city  dwellers,  and  this  fact  propor- 
tionally deprives  Negroes  of  political  voice 
more  than  any  other  identifiable  group.  In 
1960,  over  72  percent  of  Negro  Americans 
lived  in  urban  areas.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  this  percentage  is  increasing,  and 
Increiising  rapidly.  In  Alabama,  for  ex- 
ample, the  percentage  of  nonwhites  living 
in  urban  areas  went  up  23  percent  between 
1950  and  1960,  while  those  living  in  rural 
areas  went  down  almost  20  percent.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, the  comparable  figures  were  27.6 
percent  increase  and  a  17.7  percent  decrease; 
in  North  Carolina,  26.4  percent  as  against 
2.5  percent;  in  Louisiana,  over  200  percent 
as  against  8.6  percent.  Of  all  the  Southern 
States,  only  Florida  showed  any  increase  in 
the  nonwhite  population  in  rural  areas, 
and  that  increase  was  slightly  over  1  percent 
as  against  71.3  percent  in  urban  areas. 

If  it  be  i-ssimied  that  the  discrimination 
permitted  bv  the  proposed  amendmer^fs  may 
be  based  on  other  factors  than  giving  rural 
voters  a  greater  voice  than  urban  voters, 
there  are  available  many  other  ostensibly 
nonracial  criteria  which  would  result  In  de- 
priving Negroes  more  than  whites  of  a  voice 
in  their  government.  If  property  qualifica- 
tions are  used,  for  example,  only  three  out 
of  eight  nonwhite  households  owned  their 
own  homes  In  1960,  as  compared  to  five  out 
of  eight  white  householders.  These  are  na- 
tional figures;  the  disparity  would  be  much 
greater  for  the  Southern  States.  In  terms 
of  education,  in  1960  the  median  school  years 
completed  for  whites  was  10.9,  while  the 
comparable  figure  for  nonwhites  was  8.2 
years.  The  6.7  percent  of  whites  in  the  coun- 
try have  had  less  than  5  years  of  elementary 
school,  but  this  was  true  in  1960  of  23  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhites.  Similar  disparities 
can  be  found  in  any  educational  standard 
that  is  chosen.  And  they  can  be  multiplied 
in  terms  of  any  economic,  social,  or  even  re- 
gional interests,  not  related  to  population, 
which  might  be  used  as  a  test  of  representa- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  use  of  property, 
educational,  or  other  objective  criteria  for 
apportioiunent  purposes  cannot  really  be 
answered  by  tampering  with  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amendments  so  as  to  appear 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination.  At  the 
least,  efforts  to  preserve  white  political  su- 
premacy in  so;ne  States  would  lead  to  end- 
less litigation  over  the  methods  of  apportion- 
ment chosen.  The  gerrymandering  of  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
court's  opinion  In  Goviillion  v.  Lightfoot.  is 
only  the  most  blatant  of  racially  motivated 
political  action.  More  probably,  however, 
whatever  language  was  proposedl  rould  not 
in  fact  prevent  the  devising  of  some  methods 
of  apportionment  which  would  in  effect  de- 
prive the  Negro  minority  of  a  real  political 
voice. 

Nor  Is  this  a  matter  which  Is  in  any  sense 
cured  by  the  requirement  that  the  method 
cf  apportionment  be  submitted  to  the  people 
by  way  of  referendum.  We  have  seen  again 
niid  again  in  the  States  I  have  referred  to, 
and  in  others,  the  lengths  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  will  go— even  complicating 
very  seriously  the  methods  by  which  they 
become  registered  themselves — to  find  ways 
of  keeping  Negroes  from  gaining  any  political 
voice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Con- 
Eiitution  thus  far  has  prohibited  the  ma- 
jority, even  through  democratic  means,  from 
drpriving  members  of  a  minority  group  of 
their  right  to  be  treated  fairly  under  the  law. 
FurLher,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  In 
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several  States  the  electorate  that  would  in 
fact  approve  any  apportionment  system  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  an  electorate  which 
Is  already  in  imbalance  because  of  existing  or 
past  racial  discrimination  In  reigstering  and 
voting. 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  problems 
which  are  clearly  discernible  In  the  proposed 
amendments.  But  in  conclusion,  i  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  question  goes  far 
beyond  mere  technical  underrepresentation 
of  this  one  segment  of  the  population.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  States  will 
have  political  systems  capable  of  action  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  problenis  of  our  so- 
ciety, of  which  the  most  pressing  and  most 
difficult  is  that  of  low-income  Negroes  and 
other  nonwhites  living  in  tlve  blighted  and 
congested  parts  of  the  urban  centers.  How- 
ever the  language  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments is  changed,  they  plainly  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  malapportioned  house  in 
every  State  legislature  which  will  at  the  very 
least  have  veto  power  over  welfare,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  civU  rights  meas- 
ures aimed  at  remedying  uiban  problems, 
and  particularly  the  condition  of  the  urban 
Negro.  And  If  our  experience  in  past  years 
means  anything,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
responsiveness  to  these  needs  by  a  legislative 
body  whose  members  owe  little  or  no  political 
allegience  to  the  people  in  need  of  help. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  The 
Senator  from  California  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  knows  of  the  respect  in  which 
I  hold  him.  I  do  not  want  now  to  en- 
cumber the  Record  with  a  long  colloquy 
on  a  highly  controversial  issue  which  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will 
face  later. 

I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  that,  in  oui- 
society,  we  must  place  our  trust  in  the 
people.  It  Is  the  people  at  the  ballot 
box  who  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  make 
many  of  the  very  basic  policy  decisions 
which  confront  them. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that 
if  a  coristitutional  amendment  were  to 
place  the  right  in  the  people  to  make  a 
decision  at  the  ballot  box  with  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  would  de- 
sire to  apportion  their  legislative  branch, 
the  ends  of  our  type  of  society  would  be 
very  well  met,  and  the  people  themselves 
would  be  making  the  choice. 

People  make  mistakes  on  occasion, 
but  not  very  often.  Therefore,  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  I  say  to  my  friend,  that 
giving  the  people  in  each  State  a  con- 
tinuing right  on  election  day  to  make 
their  decision  with  respect  to  the  re- 
apportionment problem  is  in  the  very 
essence  responsive  to  the  type  of  society 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  envisioned. 

I  make  this  comment  obviously  in  no 
spirit  of  rancor,  but  because  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  when  we  debate  as  he 
sees  the  light,  my  able  friend— who  has 
devoted  himself  to  principle  record 
here — I  and  others  will  haTe  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  at  close  range  whether 
Congress  should  recommend  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  people  and 
have  the  people  in  each  State  make  that 
decision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


California.  He  has  hit  upon  the  crux 
of  this  debate.  Last  year,  it  was  the 
analogy  of  State  government  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Senate; 
the  so-called  Federal  analogy.  This 
time  it  will  be  whether  the  people  should 
decide  the  matter  in  a  referendum. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  very  simple  on  this  matter. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  I  have  responsibiUty  as  Sen- 
ators. It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  pass 
on  the  merits  of  legislation  and  whether 
it  should  be  submitted  in  a  referendum 
to  the  people  oi  not.  We  could  have  a 
referendum  which  would  enable  the 
people  to  pass  a  national  lottery,  to  legal- 
ize gambling,  or  legalize  selling  of  harm- 
ful drugs.  We  could  say  leave  it  to  the 
people,  pass  the  buck,  let  the  people  de- 
cide these  and  all  issues.  Why  not? 
Can  we  walk  off  and  forget  our  duty? 
Do  we  have  no  responsibihty  once  we 
submit  an  issue  to  the  people?  Do  we 
approve  or  anything? 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows  that  even  if  the  people  can 
act,  we  are  given  the  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  to  express  our  own  posi- 
tion on  the  merits  of  these  matters. 
And  we  cannot  get  off  the  hook  by  simply 
saying  let  the  people  decide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  recognized  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  Senator  must  decide  how  to  vote  on 
a  matter  which  runs  so  completely 
.  counter  to  a  principle  in  which  he  deeply 
believes — the  principle  that  every  man 
should  have  an  equal  vote — then  he  cer- 
tainly has  a  right  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  fight  as  hard  as  he 
can  for  his  beliefs,  whether  or  not  the 
issue  is  also  to  be  put  before  the  people 
in  a  referendum. 

I  also  remind  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  California  knows,  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  California,  that  a  referendum 
can  be  worded  in  such  a  way  and  pro- 
moted in  such  a  way  in  the  newspapers, 
on  the  television,  on  the  radio  through 
the  use  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  that  people  can  be  deceived. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  people.  I 
would  not  be  a  U.S.  Senator  today  if  I 
did  not  have.  We  must  realize  that  on 
a  matter  as  complicated  as  this,  and  as 
removed  from  their  immediate  interest- 
since  it  is  not  a  matter  of  taxation  or 
war — people  can  be  deceived.  It  is  a 
duty,  a  fundamental,  inescapable  duty 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
latter  part  of  my  friends  comment,  I 
completely  agree.  I  must  say,  alas,  that 
the  techniques  of  deception  and  deceit 
are  constantly  available  to  those  in  our 
society  who  would  try  to  mislead,  wheth- 
er the  problem  be  an  issue  on  the  ballot 
in  a  State  or  in  a  presidential  campaign, 
or,  indeed,  in  a  senatorial  campaign. 
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I  speak  now  as  a  Califomian.  The 
record  of  the  people  of  my  State  in  pass- 
ing judgment  on  multitudes  of  issues 
deemed  by  them  to  be  serious  is  an  ex- 
cellent record.  While  occasionally  de- 
ception has  done  its  work  effectively  and 
successfully,  the  people  in  the  long  run 
have  been  able  to  rectify  the  errors  which 
may  have  crept  into  their  votes  in  prior 
elections. 

This  is  a  very  crucial  issue.  I  would 
not  equate  it  with  many  of  the  other 
problems  which  we  have  before  us,  all  of 
which  are  important.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental question  concerning  the  form  of 
government  in  the  several  States. 

I  look  forward — as  I  am  sure  will  be 
"the  case  when  the  issue  is  pending — to 
spending  time  on  open  and  constructive 
•debate  with  my  friend  in  order,  in  the 
public  interest,  to  attempt  to  find  out 
specifically  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  as  well  as  the  arguments  that 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
timie  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask.  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  California 
Is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  as  well  as 
one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  Senate. 
With  respect  to  these  basic  matters — and 
this  is  a  basic,  fundamental,  and  most 
important  principle — I  would  never  vote 
to  deny  people  the  right  of  religious  free- 
dom, the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  the 
right  of  assembly  or  to  abridge  other 
basic  rights  on  the  ground  that  I  would 
leave  the  decision  to  a  referendum  in  all 
of  the  50  States.  And  I  would  be  basi- 
cally reluctant  to  vote  for  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  equal  representation  of  each 
m|in — black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  liter- 
ate or  illiterate — in  his  own  State  leg- 
islature. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  PROMPT 
ACTION  IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
SAVED  LIVES 

«  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
criticized  on  our  intervention  in  Santo 
Domingo,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  about  it.  One  of  the  clear- 
est reports  on  the  instant  situation  which 
preceded  the  President's  action  was 
written  by  Virginia  Prewett  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News.  I  read  from  that 
article  briefly : 

At  5:30  p.m.,  a  unanimous  request  had 
come  from  our  nine-man  diplomatic  country 
tfeam  In  the  E>omlnlcan  Republic  requesting 
Immediate  military  assistance  to  save  the 
lives  of  a  thousand  Americans  in  the  Embaja- 
dor  Hotel. 

I  "That  cuts  it."  said  President  Johnson, 
"i'm  not  going  to  have  the  American  people 
wake  up  tomorrow  morning  and  find  a  hun- 
dred of  our  people  dead  down  there  because 
i  didn't  do  anything." 

IThis  is  a  fine  and  concise  report  on  the 
hcidents  leading  up  to  the  President's 
lecision  on  Santo  Domingo  which  I  think 
Should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Congress  and  the  American  people,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

L.B.J.'s  Prompt  Dominican  Republic  Action 
Saved  American  Lives 

(Note. — This  is  the  last  of  three  articles  In 
which  Virginia  Prewett,  prize-winning  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  columnist  on  Latin 
America,  gives  a  behind-the-scenes  report 
on  how  President  Johnson  decided  to  send 
U.S.  forces  into  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Miss  Prewett  received  information  from  a 
high  source,  who  cannot  be  Identified.) 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

When  President  Johnson  between  5:30 
p.m.  and  6:30  pan.  on  April  28  quickly  tele- 
phoned or  called  in  the  Nation's  top  officials 
about  landing  marines  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a  conversation  was  being  held  be- 
tween our  Embassy  there  and  the  Wash- 
ington message  center. 

News  was  relayed  to  the  President  that 
the  Embassies  of  El  Salvador,  Argentina. 
Guatemala,  and  Ecuador  had  been  fired  on. 
The  U.S.  aid  mission  had  been  raided.  The 
evacuation  zone  around  the  Embajador  Ho- 
tel had  been  broken  into  again. 

At  5:30  pjm.,  a  unanimous  request  had 
come  from  our  nine-man  diplomatic  "coxin- 
try  team"  in  the  Dominican  Republic  re- 
questing Immediate  military  assistance  to 
save  the  lives  of  a  thousand  Americans  in 
the  Embajador  Hotel. 

THAT    CTTTS    IT 

"That  cuts  It,"  said  President  Johnson. 
"I'm  not  going  to  have  the  American  people 
wake  up  tomorrow  morning  and  find  a  hun- 
dred of  our  people  dead  down  there  because 
I  didn't  do  anything." 

He  took  the  position  that  if  he  did  not  act, 
he  risked  immediate  blood  guilt  for  the 
Americans.  The  vision  of  another  Cuba  was 
strong  in  his  mind. 

He  said  later  of  the  moment:  "We  know 
there  are  evil  forces  everywhere — in  this 
country  and  everywhere  else.  But  here  In 
the  United  States  they're  not  in  control.  At 
that  moment,  in  Santo  Domingo,  they  were 
in  control." 

Mr.  Johnson  ordered  multiple  messages  to 
go  into  effect  at  6:30  p.m.  The  marines 
were  to  land.  The  first  pathfinder  group 
did  land  In  LCT's  at  Haina  seaport  not  long 
afterward.  By  7:50  p.m.,  405  marines  were 
ashore. 

SETTLEMENT    SOUGHT 

With  the  military  order,  Mr.  Johnson 
stressed  his  urgent  hope  for  a  cease-fire  and 
a  settlement  of  Dominican  differences. 

He  also  called  for  congressional  leaders  to 
meet  with  him  at  7:15  p.m. 

When  he  issued  the  landing  order,  he  di- 
rected the  area  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's American  Republics  Division  to  no- 
*tlfy  all  Latin  American  ambassadors  that 
many  Latin  American  embassies  and  diplo- 
mats in  the  Dominican  Republic  had  called 
on  the  United  States  for  help,  that  the  U.S. 
Marines  were  landing  to  save  American  and 
other  lives,  and  that  the  United  States  ur- 
gently requested  an  OAS  meeting  the  next 
day. 

REDS    SPOTTED 

The  congressional  leaders  stayed  with  the 
President  until  9  pjn.  When  they  asked 
about  CkJinmunlst  influence,  Mr.  Johnson 
told  them  that  the  Communist  apparatus 
had  been  spotted  emerging. 

At  first  two  known  members  of  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  were  spotted  seizing  stra- 
tegic command  of  groups  or  objectives,  then 
nine  were  spotted,  and  more  and  more.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  pro-Castro  talisman  cry  of 


"Paredon"  (to  the  wall)  had  multiplied  as 
mobs  sacked,  looted,  and  killed. 

After  6:30  p.ni..  nine  State  Department  area 
chiefs  for  Latin  America  were  caUed  to 
their  offices.  Their  Instructions  were  to  tele- 
phone the  President's  message  to  every  Latin 
American  Ambassador.  This  the  nine  diplo- 
mats did.  Not  only  OAS  members,  but  also 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad  were  called. 

Senator  Robert  Kknnedy,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  has  criticaUy  compared  President 
Johnson's  procedure  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans with  that  of  his  late  brother  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

WHEN  J.F.K.  SPOEkK 

On  October  22,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
spoke  to  the  Nation  at  6:30  pjn.,  announcing 
hi«  intention  to  order  a  naval  quarantine 
around  Cuba.  That  night  he  had  the  Latin 
American  Ambassadors  notified  and,  like  Mr. 
Johnson,  called  an  OAS  meeting  for  the  next 
day.  After  the  meeting  officially  approved 
his  action,  he  ordered  U.S.  Navy  units,  al- 
ready In  position,  to  impose  the  quarantine. 

President  Kennedy  could  do  this  because 
the  United  States  had  the  initiative  In  this 
crisis.  This  permitted  him  to  control  the 
timing. 

President  Johnson,  In  contrast,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  timing  imposed  by  the  wild  mobs  in 
SaDto  Domingo.  If  he  had  announced  lie 
meant  to  send  In  marines  the  next  day,  it 
virtually  would  have  Invited  a  mob  attack 
on  the  Embajador  Hotel — and  the  emergence 
of  a  regime  of  some  kind  controlled  by  Com- 
munists. 

REASONS   DISCUSSED 

On  Thursday.  April  29,  at  10:30  a.m.,  the 
OAS  met  and  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunk^ 
reviewed  the  landing  and  the  reasons  for  It. 
The  OAS  asked  the  Papal  Nuncio  In  Santo 
Domingo  to  arrange  a  ceasefire.  Late  that 
night  the  OAS  called  an  emergency  foreign 
ministers'  meeting  and  approved  establish- 
ment of  an  International  safe  haven  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

On  AprU  30,  the  special  meeting  sent  Sec- 
retary General  Jose  Mora  to  Santo  Domingo. 
The  next  day  the  OAS  named  a  special  five- 
man  peacemaking  team  and  sent  It  to  Santo 
Domingo  on  a  U.S.  military  plane. 

Acting  at  its  swiftest,  the  OAS  thus  man- 
aged to  get  its  peace  team  in  4  days  after 
the  crisis  peak  when  a  thousand  Americans 
were  in  danger  at  the  Embajador. 

The  OAS  simply  did  not  have  the  ma- 
chinery or  the  precedents  to  go  In  quick- 
ly and  protect  the  foreign  nationals.  The 
hope  is  that  it  wUl  develop  the  needed  nAis- 
cles  out  of  the  Dominican  crisis. 

CONTRADICTIONS  SHOW 

A  significant  feature  of  the  U.S.  press  criti- 
cism of  the  order  to  land  the  marines  Is 
that  it  comes  from  the  same  spokesmen  who 
most  vociferously  and  tenaciously  defended 
the  Castro  regime.  "Anti-war"  crusaders 
condemn  the  order  to  land  the  marines  In 
one  breath  and  call  for  Cuba-type  revolu- 
tions throughout  Latin  America  In  the  next. 

But  what  President  Johnson  recalls  is  that 
thotisands  of  American  lives  were  in  danger. 
He  sees  a  new  and  vicious  subversion  creep- 
1  ig  into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  kind 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

If  he  had  to  do  it  over,  he  would  land 
the  Marines  again. 

Important  in  the  story  Is  the  fact  that 
U.S.  forces  in  Santo  Domingo  have  evacu- 
ated many  more  nationals  of  the  other  coun- 
irles  than  our  own  countrymen. 

MANT  MOVED  OTTT 

In  all  about  2,000  Americans  were  moved 
out.  And  more  than  2,500  citizens  of  4S 
Other  nations. 

They  Include  people  from  Canada,  China, 
Europe,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bulgaria — the 
World.     Latin  Americans  evacuated  include 
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Argentines.  Bolivians,  Brazilians,  Chileans, 
Colombians,  Costa  Ricans,  Cubans,  Domini- 
cans, Ecuadorans,  Salvadorans,  Guatemal- 
ans, Haitians,  Panamanians,  Nlcaraguans, 
Mexicans.  Peruvians.  Uruguayans,  Vene- 
zuelans, and  Jamaicans. 

These  are  the  people  you  might  ask  wheth- 
er Mr.  Johnson  should  have  sent  in  the 
marines. 


Maij  27,  1965 


DESPERATE  NEED  FOR  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT COUNTERINSURGENCY 
COMPETENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
matter  that  I  am  sure  has  concerned  all 
Members  of  Congress  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Communists  in  ^outh  Viet- 
nam with  their  subversive  tactics.  Re- 
cently an  excellent  parley  took  place  at 
Airlie  House  in  Virginia,  attended  by 
university  professors,  business  leaders, 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government, 
journalists,  and  others,  to  discuss  our 
experience  with  counterinsurgency 

Max  Preedman  wrote  an  article  on 
this  subject,  which  was  published  in  last 
night's  Washington  Star.  I  quote  from 
the  article: 

At  present  the  men  working  on  counter- 
Insurgency  are  found  in  marginal  positions 
In  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  They  are  usually  remote  from 
the  centers  of  power,  and  their  advice  and 
assistance  often  are  ignored  until  the 
troubles  have  burst  upon  us.  They  lack  the 
power  and  prestige  inside  the  bureaucracy 
which  come  only  from  an  established  3om- 
mrtment,  a  large  budget,  and  a  purpose 
which  visibly  commands  the  support  of  the 
President. 

He  goes  on  to  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
1  additional  minute. 
.— -Oaie    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  quote  further 
from  the  article : 

The  Important  point  Is  that  the  Commu- 
nists boast  that  they  have  discovered  a  new 
kind  of  warfare  In  subversion,  while  we  have 
been  haphazard  and  meager,  furtive  and  un- 
derhand, in  our  response  to  that  challenge. 
The  panel  wants  this  Inadequate  U.S.  policy 
to  be  replaced  by  a  visible,  vigorous,  and  en- 
during commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Max  Freedman, 
which  seems  to  me  to  support  the  Free- 
dom Academy  which  many  of  us  have 
supported  or  something  much  like  it,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Parley  Studies  Future  U.S.  Policy 
(By  Max  Preedman) 
For  3  days  the  recent  conference  at 
Airlie  House  in  Virginia  had  drawn  about  100 
people  Into  an  examination  of  the  major 
problems  In  world  affairs.  The  participants 
came  from  universities  and  from  business, 
from  the  Federal  Government,  from  Journal- 
ism, and  from  other  disciplines.  Divided  in 
their  training  and  experience,  they  were 
united  In  their  determination  to  confront 
the  problems  that  will  face  the  tTnlted  States 
In  the  next  10  years  In  its  "Strategy  for 
Peace,"  the  theme  of  the  conference. 


This  Airlie  conference,  as  distinct  from 
the  recent  gestures  and  demonstrations  on 
university  campusee,  was  not  concerned  with 
the  mere  expression  of  academic  anxiety  and 
protest.  Its  discussions  all  had  a  practical 
purpose — to  inake  scholarship  relevant  to  the 
actual  agenda  of  the  Government  and  to  set 
that  agenda  in  a  larger  perspective  than  it  is 
usually  possible  for  harassed  officials  to 
achieve. 

Nowhere  was  this  purpose  better  realized 
than  in  the  report  of  the  discussion  group 
on  Asia.  The  chairman  was  Dr.  Kenneth 
Young,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Thailand  and 
now  the  president  of  the  Asia  Society.  Its 
rapporteur  was  a  scholarly  officer  from  the 
Air  Force,  Col.  Edward  Foote,  now  working 
with  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  Its  report,  which  will  be  published  some 
time  from  now,  the  panel  assumed  that  the 
problems  of  subversion  and  sal>otage  and  in- 
surrection will  fill  the  next  10  years  and  pre- 
sent new  challenges  to  fie  United  States.  It 
believes  the  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  abandon  the  concept  of  counter- 
insurgency  and  to  accept  a  naw  philosophy 
that  gives  a  much  higher  priority  to  Commu- 
nist subversion. 

Perhaps  It  Is  true  that  counterinsurgency 
has  had  Its  day  because  It  is  essentially  a 
negative  doctrine.  It  waits  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  make  their  thrust  and  then  tries  to 
counter  the  trouble.  It  does  not  anticipate 
the  trouble,  try  to  avert  it  by  a  process  of 
self-help  in  the  threatened  area,  quickly 
mobilize  diverse  forms  of  U.S.  aid,  and  seek 
to  pluck  out  the  Communist  mischief  at  its 
roots.  All  these  criticisms  may  be  valid  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  bury  the  doctrine  of 
counterinsurgency  without  some  praise  for 
its  services.  It  Is  easy  to  recall  the  stubborn 
skepticism  and  entrenched  opposition  that 
met  the  pioneer  efforts  of  men  Uke  Walt  Ros- 
tow  of  the  State  Department  as  they  pointed 
to  the  more  dangerous  character  of  Commu- 
nist subversion  If  we  now  can  move  beyond 
counterinsurgency,  It  Is  only  because  of  the 
foundation  for  success  already  achieved. 

At  present  the  men  working  on  counter- 
Insiu-gency  are  found  In  marginal  positions 
in  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  They  are  usually  remote  from 
the  centers  of  power,  and  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance often  are  Ignored  until  the  troubles 
have  burst  upon  us.  They  lack  the  power 
and  prestige  Inside  the  bureaocracy  which 
come  only  from  an  established  commitment, 
a  large  budget,  and  a  purpose  Which  visibly 
commands  the  support  of  the  President.  Yet 
Vietnam,  and  the  unrest  In  tlie  Dominican 
Republic,  clearly  show  that  subversion  is  a 
a  greater  threat  than  direct  military  aggres- 
sion. 

The  panel  recommends  that  %  new  agency 
be  established,  preferably  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  to  direct  and  manage 
the  campaign,  to  forestall  subversion  and  de- 
feat it.  The  establishment  of  sxich  an  agency 
jwould  In  Itself  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
U.S.  armory.  It  would  embody  the  long- 
term  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
deny  easy  victories  to  subversion.  It  would 
mobilize  the  scattered  energies  of  U.S.  offi- 
cials and  give  them  concentrated  purpose. 
It  would  give  the  threatened  nations  the 
assurance  of  American  help  before  the  sub- 
version had  actually  done  its  mlfichief .  Wise 
planning  of  this  kind  involves  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  U.S.  effort  than  large-scale  Interven- 
tion after  the  troubles  have  occurred,  as  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  the  Conunu- 
nists  boast  that  they  have  discovered  a  new 
kind  of  warfare  In  subversion  while  we  have 
been  haphazard  and  meager,  furtive  and  un- 
derhand. In  our  response  to  that  challenge. 
The  panel  wants  this  Inadequate  U.S.  policy 
to  be  replaced  by  a  visible,  vigorous,  and  en- 
difrlng  commitment.  The  Communists  would 
then  know  that  we  have  at  last  accepted  the 


challenge  of  subversion  with  the  same  firm- 
ness and  constancy  shown  by  the  United 
States  years  ago  when  It  responded  to  the 
more  open  challenges  of  aggression.  The 
Airlie  House  report  will  certainly  be  studied 
by  many  offices  of  the  Government  and  not 
least  In  the  White  House. 


CEILING  PRICE  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS  IN  COMMOD- 
ITY CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  join  many  others  in  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act  with- 
in his  own  regulatory  authority  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  price  at  which  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  agricultural 
products  can  be  sold. 

Under  section  407  of  the  Agiicultural 
Act  of  1949  this  agency  of  the  USDA 
could  not  sell  any  wheat  for  unrestricted 
use  at  less  than  105  percent  of  the  county 
loan  rate.  In  the  case  of  feed  grains, 
CCC  must  sell  for  the  county  loan  rate 
plus  carrying  chargec.  I  am  confident 
that  should  the  Secretary  increase  this 
present  ceiling  to  110  or  115  percent  our 
farm  population  would  reap  financial 
benefits  before  the  year's  end.  Such  a 
move,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  within  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  provide  that 
the  sellout  price  be  increased  to  125  per- 
cent. The  percentage  in  that  proposed 
legislation  may  be  too  great,  but  it  was 
introduced  in  the  effort  to  further  protect 
the  farmers  price  in  the  open  market. 
My  measure  included  feed  grains  and  all 
agricultural  commodities  xmder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
not  to  hamstring  the  CCC,  but,  rather, 
was  intended  to  provide  another  source 
of  strength  for  the  market  and  provide 
the  farmer  with  more  flexibility  within 
the  marketplace. 

Although  I  understand  that  the  CCC 
presently  is  not  selling  any  wheat  for  un- 
restricted use,  there  has  been  some  evi- 
dence that  in  past  years  some  surplus 
wheat  has  been  dumped  into  the  market 
at  a  time  when  such  action  was  not  un- 
related to  farm  referendum  votes.  Cer- 
tainly such  Eictions  should  be  restricted, 
if  not  halted,  and  this  purpose  would  be 
served  if  the  sellout  price  could  be  in- 
creased as  proposed  by  my  bill  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  action  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat,  I  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  seriously  con- 
sider using  his  own  broad  power  to  issue 
an  increase  in  the  ceiling  on  CCC  com- 
modities. Such  a  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  would  give  the  farmer  an 

opportunity  for  increased  income  in  a 
freer  market. 
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MEDICARE  REVOLT? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 

the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association 
claiming  to  represent  some  10,000  Ohio 
physicians  and  surgeons,  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  71  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  physicians  and  surgeons  not  to 
participate  in  the  forthcoming  medicare 
program,  so-called.   This  action  is  a  dis- 


graceful violation  of  the  public  trust  and 
0%  the  obligation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  the  public.  It  is  sheer  stupidity. 
I  am  confident  that  the  great  majority 
of  doctors  in  Ohio  will  disregard  the  fiat 
ol  the  77  doctors  who  voted  for  this  ab- 
surd resolution.  I  understand  that  the 
irjedical  societies  of  Arizona,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  have  taken  similar  positions. 

Mr.  President,  medicare  will  be  enact- 
eci  and  will  be  a  reality  regardless  of  the 
opposition  of  the  political  doctors  who 
control  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  many 
State  medical  associations.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  it  borders  on  blackmail, 
thieir  attitude  is  completely  out  of  char- 
acter for  professional  men  of  integrity. 

Doctors  in  the  past,  as  a  rule,  have  not 
been  too  particular  as  to  how  they  got 
paid — just  so  they  were  paid.  Witness 
the  large  number  of  collection  agencies 
employed  by  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
pursuit  of  uncollected  medical  bills  ow- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  the  legislatures 
of  most  States  of  our  Union  have  given 
preference  to  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons when  it  comes  to  collecting  those 
claims  by  garnishment  proceedings. 

If  any  Senator  has  reservations  about 
tMe  intensity  with  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession approaches  its  fee-setting  and 
collection  problems,  I  suggest  that  they 
read  any  issue  of  the  magazine.  Medical 
Economics — a  publication  received  by 
practically  every  physician  in  the 
country.  However,  many  doctors  have 
apparently  developed  "instant  religion," 
and  for  them  money  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Government  will  no  longer  be  considered 
idgal  tender. 

When  I  say  these  doctors  have  devel- 
oped "instant  religion,"  I  mean  just  that. 
The  doctors  who  are  so  concerned  over 
Federal  payments  for  medical  care  pro- 
vided to  18  million  older  people  have  no 
qu^alms  whatsoever  about  accepting 
funds  under  the  Kerr-Mills  program — 
and  they  come  directly  from  the  tax- 
payer, the  Federal  employee  health  in- 
surance programs,  the  health  program 
for  dependents  of  members  of  the  armed 
services,  and  similar  plans.  Also,  many 
of  these  doctors  did  not  suffer  pangs  of 
conscience  over  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's direct  or  indirect  contributions  to- 
ward the  costs  of  their  medical  educa- 
tion. These  same  physicians  exhibit  no 
hesitancy  over  practicing  medicine  in 
medical  facilities  built  with  Hill-Burton 
Federal  funds.  However,  in  all  fairness, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  various 
positions  assumed  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion during  the  past  several  years  have 
not  been  characterized  by  logic,  equity, 
and  good  will. 

A  number  of  conscientious  and  in- 
formed members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  expressed  concern  over  the  de- 
terioration in  public  respect  and  regard 
for  doctors.  This  is  directly  attributable 
in  large  part  to  the  activities  of  the  po- 
litical doctors  who  rule  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  image  of  the 
healer  is  too  often  overlayed  with  the 
image  of  the  heel.  This  will  be  the  pre- 
dominant image  if  the  stupid  plan  of  a 
doctors'  boycott,  or  strike,  ever  became  a 
reajity.   Such  a  situation  would  be  intol- 


erable; and  Government  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  acting  promptly  and  de- 
cisively in  such  a  situation. 

I  admire  and  have  confidence  in  the 
qualifications  and  integrity  of  a  majority 
of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Very 
definitely,  the  political  doctors  of  the 
AMA  and  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  As- 
sociation do  a  disservice  to  these  fine 
professional  men  and  /omen,  and  mis- 
represent their  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
unfortunately  the  delegates,  so  called,  of 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  and 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  are 
political  doctors  who  really  do  not  repre- 
sent the  many  fine  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. 

For  example,  a  few  years  ago  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Association  took  a  refer- 
endum of  all  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
Ohio,  asking  the  question:  "Do  you  de- 
sii'e  to  be  included  under  social  security 
coverage?" 

Of  some  8,000  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  my  State  who  responded  to  that  ques- " 
tion,  68  percent  stated  that  they  desired 
to  be  included.  But,  of  course,  the  po- 
litical doctors  in  the  State  house  of  dele- 
gates quashed  the  information  and  never 
reported  the  results  of  the  referendum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Medicare  Revolt"  which 
was  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  21, 1965] 
Medicare   Revolt? — Many   Doctors   Declare 

They   Won't  Participate  in   U.S.   Health 

Plan:     Their     Resistance     Might     Upset 

Handling    op    Patient    Claims,    Rekindle 

Old  Controversy — Btrr  Most  MD's  Will 

Cooperate 

The  revolt  against  medicare  by  the  Na- 
tion's physicians  may  be  far  more  serious 
than  scattered  reports  indicate. 

A  surprising  niunber  of  doctors  declare 
they  won't  participate  in  the  program,  leav- 
ing patients  to  seek  their  own  reimburse- 
ments for  medical  bills  from  the  Govern- 
ment. A  few  even  say  they  will  not  accept 
new  F>atlents  coming  to  them  under  the  pro- 
»gram. 

It's  not  likely  that  such  resistance  to 
medicare  will  kill,  delay,  or  force  major 
changes  in  the  bill,  which  Is  exjyected  to  be- 
come law  soon;  nor  is  It  likely  that  the  pro- 
gram could  be  rendered  Ineffectual  once  It 
has  begun.  But  the  budding  "nonpartlci- 
patlon"  movement  could  inconvenience 
many  medicare  patients  and  confront  any 
insurer  handling  medicaxe  with  major  prob- 
lems in  administration. 

Dr.  Robert  England,  a  physician  practicing 
in  Carlinville,  111.,  holds  views  typical  of 
those  doctors  vowing  nonpar ticipa tion.  "I 
don't  plan  to  refuse  to  treat  anybody,"  he 
stresses.  But  neither  wlU  he  bill  any  Gov- 
ernment-appointed medicare  Insurer  tor 
services  or  accept  payment  from  such  an  or- 
ganization. Instead,  his  elderly  patients  wm 
have  to  pay  their  own  bills  as  usual  and  then 


wrestle  with  the  Insxirer  for  their  compensa- 
tion. 

won't  take  new  patients 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  of  scores 
of  physicians  from  coast  to  coast  discloses 
that  roughly  25  percent  intend  to  follow  Dr. 
England's  course — or.  In  the  case  of  a  few, 
take  even  stronger  measxires.  "I  know  I  won't 
^take  any  new  patients  under  the  program," 
declares  Dr.  Walter  Sackett  of  Miami.  "I 
think  It's  detrimental  to  good  medical  care, 
will  destroy  the  physician-patient  relation- 
ship, place  medical  tre9,tment  In  the  Govern- 
ment's hands,  and  Increase  the  cost  of  medi- 
cine." 

The  survey  Is  far  from  sclentiflc,  of  course, 
and  doesn't  indicate  precisely  how  many  of 
the  Nation's  178,000  full-time  practicing  phy- 
sicians will  refuse  to  cooperate  In  medicare. 
But  It  clearly  indicates  a  far  deeper  trend 
toward  nonpartlclpatlon  than  had  previ- 
ously been  thought  to  exist — and  suggests 
that  the  doctors'  revolt  may  grow  even  wider 
in  weeks  to  come. 

Disaffection  axnong  doctors  has  been  re- 
flected lately  In  heated  debates  over  resolu- 
tions, brought  before  local  and  State  medical 
societies,  calling  for  nonpartlclpatlon  in  the 
medicare  program.  In  most  cases  these  reso- 
.lutions  have  been  voted  down,  with  many 
doctors  opposed  to  medicare  voting  against 
them  because  of  fear  that  such  actions  would 
be  misinterpreted  as  threatening  a  doctors' 
strike. 

However,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion recently  passed  a  nonpartlclpatlon  reso- 
lution by  a  77-71  vote,  causing  an  open  split 
In  the  organization.  The  Arizona  Medical 
Society  has  taken  a  similar  stance,  and  U's 
possible  that  more  such  resolutions  will  fol- 
low when  the  medicare  bill  assumes  its 
finished  form. 

aiiia  president's  position 
Dr.  Donovan  P.  Ward,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  has  been  urg- 
ing medical  groupw  to  delay  voting  on  such 
measures  till  then,  saying  that  earlier  action 
would  be  premature  and  might  turn  public 
opinion  against  the  profession.  "I  would 
think  It  good  strategy  not  to  let  anyone  know 
what's  going  to  take  place  in  the  event  medi- 
care is  adopted,"  he  recently  told  the  Okla- 
homa Medical  Association. 

The  Oklahoma  group  decided  to  defer  ac- 
tion on  a  nonpartlclpatlon  resolution  "be- 
cause the  Washington  situation  Is  still  fluid," 
a  sfHDkesman  says.  Other  State  groups,  in- 
cluding New  Jersey's,  also  are  waiting  to  see 
'Vhat  shape  medicare  finally  takes.  The 
Ohio  group  plans  to  press  a  vote  for  non- 
partlclpatlon  as  a  national  policy  when  the 
AMA  boiise  of  delegates  meets  June  20. 

The  Issue  oould  easUy  rekindle  the  nation- 
wide controversy  touched  off  3  years  ago  by 
%  group  of  physicians  in  the  Point  Pleasant, 
N.J.,  area.  At  the  time,  44  doctors  there 
signed  pledges  that  they  would  not  partici- 
pate In  any  Government  medicare-type  pro- 
gram, and  more  than  2,000  physicians  in 
Other  parts  of  the  country  quickly  signed 
similar  pledges,  recalls  Dr.  Bruce  Henrlksen, 
a  leader  of  the  Point  Pleasant  revolt  and  still 
A  strong  advocate  of  nonpartlclpatlon.  The 
movement  drew  wldesprestd  criticism  from 
legislators,  other  physicians,  and  medical 
groups.  The  doctors  involved  were  protest- 
ing against  all  such  programs.  Including  those 
operated  under  the  Ellng-Anderson  law,  a 
much  more  limited  piece  of  legislation  than 
the  proposed  medicare  bin. 

It's  likely  that  much  of  the  hullaballoo 
over  nonparticipation  represents  a  tactic  by 
'W^hich  many  doctors  can  openly  demonstrate 
aust  how  strongly  they  expose  medicare.  But 
If  a  significant  number  of  those  who  now  say 
■they  won't  pai-ticipate  hold  to  their  views 
When  the  program  starts,  a  king-sized 
•Tionkey  wrench  may  be  put  into  medicare's 
machinery. 
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In  the  version  of  the  bill  already  passed 
by  the  House,  medicare  would  aid  eligible 
persons  over  65  in  paying  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  expenses,  and  offer  them  the  option 
of  buying  low-cost,  federally  backed  health 
insurance  to  cover  many  medical  services 
by  physicians.  As  the  legislation  now  stands, 
a  doctor's  patient  would  have  the  choice  of 
asking  the  doctor  to  bill  the  medicare  insurer 
directly,  or  of  paying  the  bill  out  of  his 
own  pocket  and  filing  a  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment himself  with  the  insurer.  Either  way, 
the  medicare  insurer  involved  would  pay  a 
specific  amount  determined  by  a  schedule  of 
fees  set  up  to  cover  a  variety  of  services. 

The  mechanics  of  how  a  claim  is  to  be 
made  are  still  to  be  worked  out.  However, 
health  Insurance  carriers  usually  require 
forms  and  statements  from  physicians  testi- 
fying to  the  precise  nature  of  the  services 
performed  and  the  necessity  for  them;  in- 
surers say  this  is  vital  to  prevent  abuses 
and  payments  for  unnecessary  care,  both  of 
which  can  send  costs — and  premium  rates — 
soaring. 

The  medicare  bill  as  drawn  up  now  states 
only  that  a  "receipted  bill"  from  the  physi- 
cian need  t>e  submitted  for  a  patient  to  get 
reimbursement.  Doctors  assume  this  will 
have  to  be  some  sort  of  Federal  form  they 
will  have  to  fill  out,  requesting  data  com- 
parable to  that  sought  by  private  insurers 
now.  So,  presumably,  patients  of  many  a 
nonpartlcipating  doctor  may  be  stuck  with 
filing  claims  supported  by  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  cusory  bill  (often  stated  un- 
der   the    catchall    "for   services   rendered"). 

Can  the  medicare  insurer  honor  such  a  bill? 
It  could  cover  all  sorts  of  ineligible  services 
or  unnecessary  treatments.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  can  tfie  insurer  refuse  payment  to 
an  eligible  oldster  who  may  have  gotten  the 
same  care  as  a  neighbor  who  collected  com- 
pensation? Some  private  insurers  suggest 
that  the  forms  doctors  willingly  fill  out  for 
patients  now  could  be  easily  used,  with  little 
or  no  change,  in  filing  medicare  claims — but 
whether  nonparticipaters  would  consent  to 
do  this  is  doubtful. 

Some  physicians  who  say  they  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  medicare  hint  that  the 
program  could  create  problems  that  may 
push  even  more  physicians  into  nonpartici- 
pation.  Dr.  William  Rial,  of  Philadelphia, 
foresees  a  "new  mountain  of  paperwork" 
that  will  force  many  doctors  to  throw  up 
their  hands  and  refuse  to  process  it.  "A  lot 
of  that  goes  on  now  in  public  assistance 
cases,"  he  notes.  "You  get  a  $1.50  visit  and 
it  takes  more  than  SI. 50  of  my  secretary's 
time  to  fill  out  the  forms." 

WILL     CASELOADS     GROW? 

Others  predict  a  sharp  increase  in  case- 
loads, burdening  many  doctors  whose  waiting 
rooms  already  are  crammed  with  patients. 
"Many  old  people  who  have  nothing  wrong 
with  them  will  want  to  consult  a  doctor. 
Many  will  seek  the  doctor's  attention  Just 
because  they  want  to  talk  to  somebody,"  pre- 
dicts Dr.  Nathan  Cotlar,  a  Houston  physi- 
cian who  expects  to  participate  in  medicare. 

"I've  got  all  the  work  I  can  handle  now," 
says  a  Pittsburgh  doctor.  "I  may  have  to 
consider  moving  to  another  position,  like  a 
veterans  hospital,  where  I  wouldn't  be  so 
pressed  for  time." 

The  position  of  the  nonpartlcipating  doc- 
tor appears  unassailable  both  legally  and 
ethically  under  AMA  codes.  There's  nothing 
in  the  medicare  bill  requiring  doctors  to  co- 
operate with  any  medicare  agency  that  may 
be  set  up  or  even  to  see  medicare  patients. 
And  in  the  wake  of  the  New  Jersey  doctor's 
"revolt"  3  years  ago,  the  AMA  House  of  Dele- 
gates pointed  to  the  ethical  principle  that  a 
physician  "may  choose  whom  he  will  serve." 
The  AMA  body  then  declared  that  a  doctor 
"should  not  dispose  of  his  services  under 
terms  or  conditions  which  tend  to  interfere 
with  or  Impair  tire  free  and  complete  exercise 


of  his  medical  Judgment  and  skill" — a  state- 
ment which  has  suggested  to  some  doctors 
that  participation  In  medicare  may  be  a 
breach  of  ethics  in  Itself. 

A  Pittsburgh  physician  saj^s:  "I've  had 
some  exp>erlence  with  socialized  medicine 
when  I  worked  under  a  union  program.  I 
finally  gave  up  the  practice  because  I  felt 
the  restrictions  placed  on  me  Interfered  with 
good  medical  Judgment.  I  think  I'd  turn 
away  medicare  patients  because  as  the  pro- 
gram now  stands  it  would  interfere  with 
my  Judgment." 

To  the  great  majority  of  doctors,  however, 
nonpr.rticipation  is  an  unrealistic  doctrine, 
though  many  remain  opposed  Uo  medicare  in 
theory,  they  intend  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  program.  Says  Dr.  Henry  I.  Fineberg, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York:  "I  think 
this  talk  of  physician  nonparticipiition  is 
unfortunate.  Regardless  of  the  outcome 
in  Congress,  we  are  sure  that  the  primary 
concern  of  New  York  physicians  will  continue 
to  be  the  welfare  and  health  of  their  pa- 
tients, including  the  rlderly^regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay.  Physicians  are  citizens 
as  well  as  doctors  and  will,  of  course,  co- 
operate with  whatever  laws  are  enacted." 

A  Detroit  physician,  Dr.  I.  Walter  Silver, 
puts  it  a  different  way.  "This  Is  a  lot  of  hur- 
rahing about  nothing,"  he  says,  "and  I'm  riot 
putting  on  any  armor  to  go  out  and  Joust 
with  windmills." 

Some  doctors  suggest  that  the  flare  of  re- 
sistance to  medicare  will  burn  out.  quickly, 
and  that  nonparticipatiT''g  physicians  will, 
sooner  or  later,  adjust  themselves  to  filling 
out  the  Government  forms  and  sending  in 
bills.  One  doctor  in  Orange  County,  Calif., 
notes  that  physicians  in  his  area  reacted  to 
county  medical  aid  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  Indigent  in  the  same  way  many  M.D.'s 
are  now  reacting  to  medicare.  "At  first,  they 
said  they'd  refuse  to  take  money  from  the 
county;  truth  is,  when  they  started  seeing  the 
patients,  they  started  sending  in  the  bills. 
The  same  thing  is  going  to  happen  here 
again,"  he  predicts. 


DISASTER   RELIEP 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair 
and  my  colleagues  for  an  opportunity  to 
briefly  review  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  existed  in  thifi  country  so 
far  as  national  disasters  are  concerned 
in  recent  months.  I  fear  that  I  shall 
transgress  the  3-minute  time  limitation, 
although  I  shall  try  to  keep  my  remarks 
brief,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
allowed  a  few  additional  minutes  to  make 
my  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER.  How 
many  minutes  does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  request? 

Mr.  BAYH.    Whatever  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
recognized  for  an  unlimited  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Qhair.  I  shall 
keep  my  remarks  brief.       j 

Last  year  and  in  recent  months,  the 
country  has  experienced  national  disas- 
ters, such  as  those  in  Alaska,  the  North- 
west section  of  the  country,  and  encom- 
passing more  recently  six  States  in  the 
Midwestern  area. 

My  State  was  inundated  by  floods  and 
tornadoes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  involved 
toured  the  stricken  areas.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  President  of  the 


United  States  with  my  Senate  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
as  well  as  members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  Indiana  to  tour  the  af- 
fected areas  of  my  State. 

I  later  returned  to  the  affected  areas. 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  almost  all  of  the 
disaster  areas  which  were  affected  by  the 
extremely  damaging  tornadoes  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  11. 

In  Indiana,  the  tornadoes  rent  asunder 
houses  and  churches.  Industries,  farms, 
and  cities  were  not  spared  by  this  hor- 
rible force  of  nature. 

Approximately  $200  million  is  the  esti- 
mated loss  in  Indiana.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  lives  were  claimed. 

Although  the  Alaskan  disaster  has 
been  called  the  worst  disaster  we  have 
ever  had,  I  point  out  that  this  one  brief 
storm,  claimed  more  lives  than  the 
Alaskan  earthquake. 

In  Indiana,  1,369  persons  were  injured. 
An  additional  337  were  injured  seriously 
enough  to  require  long-term  hospitaliza- 
tion. A  total  of  3,875  families  suffered 
losses  because  of  the  force  of  the  tor- 
nadoes. 

Our  Governor,  Roger  D,  Branigin,  apt- 
ly likened  the  scene  of  destruction  to 
Hiroshima  after  it  had  been  struck  by  an 
atom  bomb. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  storm 
and  subsequent  floods,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  need  on  the  part  of  many  Sena- 
tors, some  30  of  us  joined  in  studying  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  revising  the 
Nation's  disaster  laws. 

Several  days  ago  a  measure  was  in- 
troduced to  try  to  improve  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  provisions.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  improvement  in  these  provisions. 

We  have  kept  in  almost  daily  touch 
with  the  agencies  involved.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  expressed  his  great  interest 
in  the  situation.  The  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  been  given  the  spe- 
cific assignment  of  forwarding  the  study. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  asked  for 
reports,  which  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  made.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
which,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI  ,  is  now  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  is  about  to  present  another  vital 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  Senate,  has 
taken  a  lead  in  requesting  that  reports  be 
given  to  the  committee  which  will  fur- 
ther study  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  time  when  the  reports  v/ill  be  sub- 
mitted, and  it  will  be  time  for  Congress 
to  act.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
ease  the  burden  of  all  those  who  have 
been  and  will  be,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  subjected  to  severe  loss,  dam- 
age, and  hardship  due  to  acts  of  nature. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  briefly  point 
out  that  there  are  existing  laws  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  use  in  the  af- 
fected areas  to  ease  the  burden  of  those 
whose  property  has  been  damaged. 

For  example,  we  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reopen  the  feed 
grain  program  so  that  the  farmers  in 
the  affected  area  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  comply  with  the  program 
which  had  already  been  closed.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  closing  date  was  March  26 
in  our  State,  also  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
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and  other  Midwestern  areas  affected  by 
these  sudden  tornadoes.  The  tornadoes 
which  struck  Indiana  came  on  April  11, 
about  2  weeks  after  the  closing  of  the 
program. 

I  received  a  letter  about  a  month  after 
the  tornadoes  had  struck  in  Indiana 
stating  that  our  request  had  been  denied, 
and  that  it  had  been  denied  because  the 
Secretary  was  fearful  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  program 
but  would  turn  the  feed  grain  program 
into  a  relief  program. 

I  believe  that  this  attitude  is  wrong. 
It  is  a  misjudgment,  because  we  made  the 
request  for  the  very  reason  that  we  felt 
that  it  would  not  only  help  those  in  the 
affected  area  but  would  also  help  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  program. 
First,  it  would  provide  considerable 
financial  assistance  to  farmers  in  need; 
and  second,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  as  we  look  at  the  farm  program,  it 
would  help  to  reduce  production. 

I  do  not  direct  this  criticism  at  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  person,  but 
rather  I  direct  it  to  those  who  are  advis- 
ing him.  The  content  of  his  letter  is  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
advising  him  did  not  even  realize  that 
the  land  which  had  been  flooded  and  af- 
fected by  the  tornadoes  would  be  in  pro- 
duction this  year. 

As  a  result,  we  shall  have  increased 
production.  This  production  will  be 
achieved  at  a  considerably  higher  cost. 
I  therefore  say  to  the  Secretary  that  I 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Department  as  well  as  all  of  us  if  he 
would  root  out  those  who  are  giving  him 
this  erroneous  advice,  or  at  least  shake 
them  into  reality. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  when  land  has 
been  flooded  or  ravaged  by  tornadoes,  it 
costs  more  to  put  it  back  into  tillable 
condition.  Consider  the  silting  that 
exists  after  a  flood,  and  the  real  clear- 
ance problem  involved,  with  parts  of 
barns,  houses,  and  shattered  glass 
strewn  all  over  the  flelds.  We  have  had 
penal  inmates  brought  into  the  area  to 
help  clear  up  the  debris.  The  cost  of 
putting  the  land  into  production  has 
been  tremendous. 

I  was  in  one  of  the  affected  areas  and 
talked  with  one  farmer  who  destroyed 
five  tractor  tires  while  plowing  only  20 
acres. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer what  a  tractor  tire  costs,  but  it 
ranges  upwards  of  $100.  To  have  one 
repaired  often  costs  almost  $50.  There- 
fore, this  is  an  extreme  burden  to  place 
on  the  farmers;  yet,  the  Secretary  did 
not  let  them  have  the  opportunity  to  let 
the  land  lie  idle  so  that  they  could  clear 
it  in  a  more  efficient  manner  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  it  out  of  production. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that 
there  are  grant  provisions  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  under  which  farmers  may  get  as- 
sistance for  damaged  fencing.  The 
ASCS  led  the  farmers  of  Indiana  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  obtain  relief  to  re- 
store and  replace  fences  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  tornadoes.  They  were 
urged  to  come  in  and  apply,  so  that  when 
the  funds  were  made  available  they  could 
receive  relief.  Yet  yesterday  they  were 
informed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 


were  to  be  applied  so  restrictively  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  such  grants. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  living  on  a  farm,  to 
realize  what  a  burden  it  is  to  replace  or 
repair  fencing.  It  involves  more  than 
what  is  seen  while  driving  along  a  high- 
way. In  one  county  in  Indiana  alone  300 
miles  of  fencing  was  destroyed  by  one 
tornado.  Three  hundred  miles  of  fenc- 
ing was  destroyed,  yet  the  provisions  of 
the  act  would  not  be  administered  with 
sufficient  flexibility  or  compassion  to 
provide  what  I  feel  would  be  just  com- 
pensation for  this  loss. 

In  the  bill  to  broaden  disaster  relief 
which  we  have  introduced,  we  went  to 
great  lengths  not  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  competition  with  insur- 
ance companies,  and  to  use  normal  exist- 
ing financial  institutions  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. For  that  reason  the  bill  which  we 
introduced  did  not  provide  outright 
grants  to  individuals,  but  rather  long- 
term  low-interest  loans.  No  farmer 
ever  insures  fences.  It  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  insurance  on  fences.  Therefore 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  competing  with  the  in- 
surance companies. 

I  should  like  personally  to  invite  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  come  to 
Indiana.  I  intend  this  afternoon  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  inviting 
him  to  come  out  to  our  State,  to  show 
him  that  he  is  getting  poor  advice. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  great  need. 
The  rubble-strewn  fields  and  the  de- 
stroyed barns  and  fences  all  indicate  to 
me  a  need  to  administer  these  measures 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  involved. 

I  have  one  last  complaint  that  I  should 
like  to  make.  This,  too,  concerns  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  in  urging  farmers  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  3 -percent  interest  disaster 
loans,  which  provide  1-year  loans  for  op- 
erating expenses,  for  seed,  and  fertilizer, 
5 -year  loans  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  other  capital  goods,  and  up  to 
20  years  for  replacing  buildings  and  other 
real  property. 

The  number  of  loans  that  have  been 
granted  to  farmers  in  Indiana  can  be 
counted  on  one  hand.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  not  used  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Disaster  Act  to  help  the 
fa^rmers  to  meet  this  great  personal  need 
that  exists  in  Inidana.  The  program  has 
been  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  administra- 
tors are  looking  for  excuses  not  to  use  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Again  I  say  that  this  is  not  a  personal 
attack  on  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture, 
because  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  great 
compassion  and  a  man  who  wishes  to 
help  people  when  it  is  necessary. 

I  make  this  critical  statement,  not  with 
respect  to  him  personally,  but  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods;  he  has  not  been 
given  a  true  picture  of  the  great  need 
that  exists  in  the  Midwestern  States.  I 
call  upon  him  to  administer  the  disaster 
provisions  of  the  agricultural  statutes 
based  on  the  facts,  in  order  to  help  solve 


the  problems  that  confront  many  of  our 
citizens. 

,1  close  by  thanking  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, for  his  patience,  and  also  for  his 
interest  in  this  subject.  I  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has  been  one 
o*  the  leaders  in  this  area.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  R.\ndolph]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
also  have  joined  in  this  effort.  This  is 
rfot  a  solo  effort.  It  is  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  we  need  to  look  into 
this  problem  and  to  revise  our  disaster 
relief  laws. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  shall  be  asked 
to  consider  foreign  aid  authorizations 
and  appropriations  of  more  than  $3  bil- 
lipn,  which  will  be  sent  to  areas  around 
the  world.  Frankly,  although  in  the  past 
I  have  been  a  supporter  of  foreign  aid 
a][id  a  Senator  who  has  felt  that  a  well 
alministered  foreign  aid  program  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  coimtry,  it  will 
l?i  very  difficult  for  me  this  year  to  vote 
niore  than  $3  billion  in  funds  needed  In 
other  nations  unless  we  in  Congress 
recognize  that  we  must  take  care  of  some 
of  our  own  people  who  are  affected  by 
terrible  disasters  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  front 
Indiana  on  an  excellent  speech.  He  Is 
dead  right.  He  took  the  leadership  in 
trying  to  draft  new  disaster  legislation. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  Senators  from  the 
Midwest,  from  the  devastated  States,  He 
drafted  legislation,  introduced  it  and 
followed  through  on  it. 

I  give  one  quick  example  in  support  of 
the  Senator  to  show  how  ridiculous  the 
present  law  is.  Farmers  can  obtain  loans 
for  conventional  building  purposes  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  33 
ye^irs  at  4  percent.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  floods  and  tornadoes,  the  best 
terms  that  a  farmer  can  get  are  20  years 
at  3  percent  interest.  That  interest  rate 
is  less,  but  the  terms  are  such  that  the 
payments  have  to  be  bigger,  because  the 
amortization  period  Is  shorter.  What  a 
travesty!  The  payments  are  bigger  on 
the  disaster  relief  loans  than  they  are 
on  conventional  farm  borrowings. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  disaster 
program  is  not  being  used  by  farmers, 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  calling  for  a  reform  of 
our  disaster  legislation. 


LABOR'S  POLITICAIi  ACTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Wisconsin  recently  a  distinguished  Wis- 
consin labor  leader,  Carl  W.  Griepentrog, 
made  an  excellent  speech  on  labor's  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  Unfortunately  this 
subject  has  been  too  little  considered, 
and  the  intellectual  justification  for  It 
has  been  rarely  offered.  Mr.  Griepentrog 
made  a  remarkable  speech.  He  explores 
the  history  of  labor's  political  activity. 
Ho  provides  an  excellent  Intellectual 
justification.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  his  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wisconsin    State    AFL-CIO    COPE    Fund- 
raising  Conference 

We  are  ascembled  here  this  evening  to  raise 
funds  which  will  help  finance  organized  la- 
bor's political  action  program.  In  doing  so 
we  are  lending  our  support  to  the  most  con- 
troversial and  the  most  misunderstood  activ- 
ity the  labor  movement  is  Involved  in. 

This  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  labor  move- 
nier.fs  political  action  program  is  not  con- 
fined to  observers  and  commentators  outside 
the  movement.  The  critical  view  of  our  po- 
litical action  program  reaches  into  the  labor 
movement  Itself  to  a  substantial  degree. 
Those  of  you  who  have  served  d^  COPE  com- 
mittee members  at  the  local  union  level  know 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Every  union  member,  by  definition,  agrees 
to  the  need  for  collective  action  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  But  it  is  not  true  that  every 
union  member  sees  the  same  compelling  need 
for  collective  action  in  the  political  arena. 
The  feeble  response  we  get  to  oiu-  COPE  dol- 
lar drive  campaign  each  year  serves  as  con- 
stant reminder  of  this  fact. 

Why  it  is  that  this  is  still  true  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence,  I  will  never  understand. 
Personally,  I  look  upon  politics  as  the  "right 
arm"  of  collective  bargaining.  An  effective 
political  action  program  Is  Just  as  vital  as  an 
effective  picket  line.  When  the  economic 
scabs  start  stealing  our  jobs  we  are  Indignant. 
Our  survival  as  a  significant  force  in  our 
economy  requires  vis  to  be  Jujst  as  indignant 
when  the  political  scabs  steal  our  right  to 
fully  represent  our  members,  when  they  enact 
laws  which  require  us  to  represent  "free  rid- 
ers," when  they  delay  enactment  of  needed 
social  legislation,  when  they  enact  tax  laws 
which  soak  the  poor  and  pamper  the  rich, 
when  they  seek  legislation  which  would  sub- 
vert the  "one  man,  one  vote"  principle. 

We  need  to  instill  in  om'  members  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  politics  is  not  like 
the  lour  seasons,  coming  and  going  as  the 
months  pass  by.  We  need  to  instill  in  our 
members  the  realization  that  politics  effects 
our  lives  every  day  in  every  way.  The  very 
air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink;  the 
schools  our  children  attend  and  the  roads  we 
drive  on;  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of 
dying;  all  are  influenced  by  what  transpires 
In  city,  county.  State,  and  national  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

And  surely,  after  Governor  Reynolds'  grue- 
some experience  with  the  refusal  of  Repub- 
lican State  senators  to  approve  dozens  of  key 
appointments,  we  are  all  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  Impact  of  administrative  agencies  on 
our  dally  lives. 

I  know  that.  In  part  at  least,  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  American  labor  movement's 
political  action  program  stems  from  lack  of 
understanding.  Because  of  this,  even  at  the 
risk  of  treading  already  familiar  ground 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
state the  case  for  organized  labor's  commit- 
ment to  political  action. 

BACKGROtTND 

To  begin  with,  when  we  discuss  labor's 
role  in  politics  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  strictly  Amer- 
ican pastime. 

For  instance,  European  unions  have  always 
been  deeply  Involved  In  politics.  They  have 
tended  throughout  their  history  to  place  a 
great  deal  more  emphasis  on  legislated  solu- 
tions than  negotiated  solutions.  Vacations 
are  legislated.  Medical  care  is  legislated. 
Holidays  are  legislated.  Pensions  are  legis- 
lated. 

In  contrast,  American  tvnions  have  tended 
to  place  a  great  deal  more  emphasis  on 
negotiated  solutions. 


Historically,  the  American  lebor  movement 
has  tended  to  play  down  political  action  and 
play  up  collective  bargaining. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying 
that  labor's  interest  in  political  action  is  of 
recent  origin.  On  the  contrary,  American 
trade  unionists  have  had  an  Interest  in  poli- 
tics for  at  least  135  years. 

As  far  back  as  1828  organized  workers  in 
Philadelphia  were  supporting  candidates  for 
city,  county,  and  State  office. 

In  1834  and  1836,  Ely  Moore,  president  of 
the  National  Trades  Union,  was  elected  to 
Con;jrcss  from  New  York. 

Between  1866  and  1872  the  National  Labor 
Union  stroi;gly  urged  union  participation  In 
politics  and  in  1872  nominated  candidates 
for  Presideiit  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  flovirlr.h- 
Ing  back  In  the  1880's  trade  unionists  sup- 
ported hundreds  of  candidates  for  public 
office. 

Samuel  Gompcrs,  the  first  president  of  the 
AFL,  made  an  unsuccessful  try  for  election 
to  the  New  York  constitutional  convention 
in  1893. 

In  1906  the  AFL  announced  Its  famous 
policy  of  "rewarding  friends  and  defeating 
enemies." 

Every  2  years  the  AFL,  under  Gompers' 
leadership,  published  a  congressional  voting 
record. 

The  AFL  endorsed  Bryan  in  1896  and  1908; 
Wilson  in  1912  and  1916:  Cox  in  1920,  and 
Robert  La  Follette  in  1924. 

Back  in  1922  trade  unionists  in  this  State 
and  In  Minnesota  even  formed  an  alliance 
with  farmers. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  evidence  of  polit- 
ical activity,  it  Is  still  fair  to  say  that  unions 
In  the  United  States,  at  least  from  the 
founding  of  the  AFL  in  the  1880's  through 
the  early  post-World  War  n  years,  did  not 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  political  action. 

Labor  historians  and  labor  economists 
tell  us  that  there  Is  a  reason  for  this.  Euro- 
pean unions  and  unions  in  other  parts  of  the 
free  world  are  products  of  a  class-conscious 
society.  Workers  have  been  thrown  into  a 
natural  political  alliance  because  they  are 
members  of  a  particular  class  and  will  remain 
so  throughout  their  lives. 

American  unions  are  the  product  of  a  so- 
ciety in  which  class  consciotiEness  Is  almost 
nonexistent.  The  common  interest  of 
American  workers  is  their  job.  Workers  are 
drawn  together  not  by  class  consciousness 
but  by  job  consciousness.  Therefore  there 
Is  no  ready-made  foundation  for  a  common 
political  alliance.  The  political  affjllation 
of  American  trade  tinlonlsts  has  been  de- 
termined by  Inheritance,  by  religion,  by 
whether  you  were  born  on  a  farm  or  In  the 
city,  by  a  dozen  different  forces — but  not  by 
class. 

Samuel  Gompers  recognized  this  fact  when 
he  founded  the  American  Fefleration  of  La- 
bor. Early  attempts  to  form  a  national  fed- 
eration of  trade  unionists  liad  failed  be- 
cause leaders  had  tried  to  transplant  the 
European  variety  of  trade  tmionlsm  in  Amer- 
ican soil. 

Gompers  succeeded,  where  others  failed, 
because  he  realized  that  job  Interest,  not 
class  Interest  or  political  Interest,  was  the 
binder  which  would  hold  togetber  a  national 
federation  of  unions. 

If  Gompers  was  right  three-quarters  of  a 
centiUTT  ago,  why  isn't  he  right  today?  Why 
should  organized  labor  be  placing  so  much 
emphasis  on  political  action  today?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  discard  our  his- 
toric emphasis  on  collective  bargaining? 
Should  we  now  seek  legislated  solutions  at 
the  expense  of  negotiated  solutions? 

As  I  see  It,  we  are  not  faced  with  an 
either/or  choice.  We  don't  have  to  choose 
between  negotiated  solutions  and  legislated 
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solutions.  No  responsible  trade  union  leader 
Is  advocating  formation  of  a  labor  party  and 
no  responsible  trade  union  leader  Is  sug- 
gesting that  we  relax  our  vigil  on  the  col- 
lective bargaimng  front. 

But  the  facts  of  life  make  it  crystal  clear 
to  mc  that  the  labor  movement  must  apply 
at  least  as  much  skill  and  effort  to  political 
action  as  it  applies  to  organizing  and  nego- 
tiations. 

Let's  just  take  a  look  at  the  record. 

Workers  have  had  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  Even  so,  our  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  this  right  for  no  more 
than  a  few  short  years. 

Back  around  the  turn  of  the  19th  century 
when  workers  were  first  beginning  to  or- 
ganize, the  Government  was  openly  hostile 
to  unions.  Workers  who  chose  to  organize 
were  held  by  the  courts  to  have  engaged  in 
an  unlawfttl  "criminal  conspiracy"  in  re- 
straint of  trade. 

By  1842  the  courts  had  rejected  the  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  doctrine  in  favor  of  money 
damages  against  workers  who  combined  to 
improve  wages  and  working  conditions.  Then 
In  1871  the  view  that  the  techniques  of  un- 
ions constituted  a  "prima  facie  tort"  emerged. 
Tlie  courts  held  that  If  there  was  "in- 
tentional infliction  of  harm"  the  activi- 
ties of  a  tmion  could  be  restrained.  Since 
by  definition  a  strike  is  calculated  to  get 
more  out  of  an  employer  than  he  will  give 
willingly,  the  effect  of  this  doctrine  was  to 
severely  hamper  trade  unions. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  1800's  courts 
began  to  use  their  injunctive  powers  to  re- 
strain unions  and,  when  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  was  passed  in  1890,  courts  brought 
unions  under  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  1914  Congress  enacted  the  Clayton  Act. 
Labor  hailed  this  law  as  the  "Magna  Carta." 
Its  purpose,  among  others,  was  to  free  unions 
from  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  on  the 
grounds  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce. 

Unfortunately,  the  courts  didn't  see  it 
this  way,  and  many  courts  continued  to 
apply  the  Sherman  Act  to  unions.  Employ- 
ers were  able  to  obtain  Injunctions,  restrain- 
ing concerted  activities  on  the  slightest 
pretext. 

Some  relief  was  finally  obtained  In  1932 
when  Congress  enacted  the  Norrls-La 
Guardia  Act.  The  use  of  Injimctions  In 
labor  disputes  was  finally  outlawed,  and 
yellow-dog  contracts  were  made  uneu- 
forclble. 

Nevertheless,  our  Government  still  had 
not  specifically  affirmed  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  form  and  Join  unions  of  their  own 
choosing. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1933  when  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was 
passed.  This  law  was  short  lived,  as  you 
may  recall.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Coiurt  struck 
It  down  In   1935. 

Congress  came  back  again  in  1935  with 
another  attempt  in  the  form  of  the  Wagner 
Act,  which  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  in 
1937. 

Finally,  after  150  years  of  strife  and  tur- 
moil, with  the  Government  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  employer's  fight  against  unions 
almost  every  step  of  the  way,  ovir  Govern- 
ment clearly  affirmed  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

Just  10  short  years  later,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Now  I  don't 
propose  to  debate  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  time.  That's  a  subject  in  itself. 
However,  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  this 
law  was  not  passed  to  strengthen  unions. 

In  my  mind  there  Is  a  clear  lesson  In  this 
recitation  of  history.  It  took  150  years  to 
clearly  establish  the  right  of  workers  to 
form  and  Join  unions  and  bargain  collec- 
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tively  and  J\ist  10  years  to  substantially  re- 
verse that  trend. 

Under  the  circumstances,  organized  labor 
must  jump  Into  the  'political  arena  with 
both  feet.  When  hard-won  gains  can  be 
lost  so  easily  and  so  quickly,  it  is  foolish  for 
trade  imionists  to  turn  their  backs  on 
politics. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  today  la- 
bor unions  are  regulated  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  by  local.  State,  and  National  leg- 
islative bodies  and  administrative  agencies. 
We  couldn't  turn  our  backs  on  politics  now 
if  we  wanted  to.  The  labor  movement  of 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  is  largely  a 
product  of  law  and  politics.  We  would  fur- 
ther imperil  our  cwn  existence  if  we  choose 
to  isolate  ourselves  from  politics. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  labor- 
management  law.  There  Is  also  the  equally 
Important  area  of  social  legislation. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  AFL  was  op- 
posed to  workmen's  compensation  laws,  un- 
employment compensation  laws,  minimum 
wage  laws  and  a  whole  host  of  regulatory  so- 
cial legislation.  This  opposition  stemmed 
not  from  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the 
legislation  but  suspicion  of  Government  ac- 
tion on  any  subject. 

In  the  eyes  of  trade  unionists  of  the  early 
1900's,  the  Government  couldn't  be  trusted 
to  administer  social  legislation  fairly. 

However,  as  time  passed,  union  members 
and  leaders  gradually  recognized  the  futil- 
ity of  attempting  to  solve  Industrial  Injury 
problems  and  unemployment  problems  at 
the  bargaining  table.  The  need  for  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  became  apparent  as 
unions  realized  that  negotiated  benefits  were 
being  restrained  or  threatened  by  unorga- 
nized firms  paying  substandard  wages. 

We  have  also  learned  that  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  negotiate  full  employment.  We  know 
that  many  problems  arising  out  of  tech- 
nological change  cannot  be  solved  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Believing  that  the  problems  of  workers 
are  the  problems  of  unions,  we  have  fought 
for  free  public  schools,  we  have  fought 
against  child  labor,  we  have  advocated  re- 
duced hours,  we  have  sought  retirement 
benefits  which  are  national  in  scope,  we 
have,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  supported 
many  measures  which  have  benefited  all 
workers,  member  and  nonmember  alike. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  organized  labor 
is  In  politics  to  stay.  We  need  to  be  in 
order  to  preserve  our  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  and  we  need  to  be  because  collective 
bargaining  cannot  solve  all  the  problems 
workers  are  confronted  with. 
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PROCEDURE 

When  we  speak  of  labor's  political  action 
program  and  the  degree  of  or  lack  of  support 
for  It,  precisely  what  is  it  we  are  talking 
about? 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  political 
action  program  is  our  registration  and  get- 
out-the-vote  campaign. 

Union  members  are  citizens  first  and 
members  second.  We  recognize  our  obliga- 
tion to  make  our  form  of  government  suc- 
ceed. In  a  world  so  desperately  threatened 
by  totalitarianism  it  Is  shocking  to  realize 
that  in  presidential  elections  as  many  as  40 
million  Americans  don't  bother  to  vote. 
Many  of  them,  all  too  many,  sad  to  say,  are 
union  members. 

Ycu  might  think  tbat  there  would  be,  lit- 
tle or  no  opposition  to  this  phase  of  our 
activities.  From  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  there  isn't.  Very  few  union  members 
oppose  a  registration  and  get-out-the-vote 
campaign  in  principle.  But  in  practice?— 
that's  another  matter. 

Next  to  the  low  degree  of  citizenship  par- 
ticipation in  politics  Is  the  incredibly  low 
level  of  understanding  of  Important  issues. 


I 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in 
American  political  life  today. 

It  Isn't  just  the  act  of  voting  itself  which 
fulfills  a  citizen's  responsibilities.  A  voter 
must  also  be  informed.  This  is  why,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  campaigns  we  also  conduct  educational 
programs  on  legislative  Irsues  by  means  of 
our  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  conferences. 
In  the  absence  of  labor's  voice  on  the  is- 
sues of  the  day,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a 
proper  balance  to  the  views  expressed  on 
major  issues.  The  business  community  has 
its  spokesmen.  The  farmers  have  theirs  and 
the  doctors  have  the  AMA. 

We  believe  that  labor's  advocacy  of  legis- 
lative action  in  various  fields  makes  possible 
the  debate  which  is  to  vital  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  a  democracy.  Stifle  union  political 
action  and  we  cut  off  a  significant  source  of 
information  and  opinion. 

There  is  more  to  our  political  system  than 
getting  out  the  vote  and  understanding  the 
issues.  We  have  a  representative  form  of 
government.  We  are  required  to  elect  men 
and  women  who  will  represent  us  in  the 
councils  of  government.  It  isn't  possible 
In  a  complex  society  to  maintain  the  direct 
representation  which  characterized  the  old 
town  meeting.  It  follows,  then,  that  repre- 
sentatives must  be  elected  who  are  capable 
of  exercising  Independent  Judgment  and  re- 
flecting the  will  of  the  people. 

This  doesn't  just  happen.  It  takes  money 
and  hard  work.  With  television  playing  such 
a  prominent  role  in  political  campaigns,  the 
cost  of  winning  an  election — or  losing — has 
skyrocketed.  This  Is  why  we  collect  COPE 
dollars.  And  this  Is  why  we  are  meeting  here 
today.  The  dollars  are  needed  to  buy  TV 
time,  campaign  buttons,  and  the  literature 
for  candidates  we  support. 

Registration  and  get-out-the-vote  cam- 
paigns, education  on  the  issues,  and  finan- 
cial support  for  endorsed  candidates — these 
are  the  three  legs  which  make  up  labor's 
political  action  program.  Like  a  three-legged 
stool,  labor's  political  action  program  will  not 
stand  up  with  one  leg  missing. 

Some  critics  complain  that  we  are  too 
closely  identified  with  the  Democratic  Party. 
This  is  understandable  when  you  consider 
the  fact  that  COPE  very  seldom  endorses  Re- 
publican candidates.  It  is  also  understand- 
able when  you  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
some  prominent  labor  leaders  are  closely 
identified  with  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  this  and  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  allegiance  for  allegiance'  sake. 
We  do  not  support  Democrats  because  they 
are  Democrats.  We  support  candidates  who 
support  the  views  we  believe  in.  We  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  the  fact  that  more 
Democrats  than  Republicans  support  labor's 
position  on  social,  economic,  and  political  is- 
sues. 

In  essence,  I  am  saying  that  our  political 
action  program  is  Issue  oriented.  We  study 
the  issues.  We  take  a  stand  on  the  issues  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  not  too 
deeply  Involved  in  politics.  If  anything,  we 
are  not  Involved  deeply  enough. 

An  enormous  and  disproportionate  share 
of  our  Nation's  wealth  continues  to  accrue 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  portion  of  our 
population.  Over  half  of  all  corporate 
wealth  In  the  United  States  Is  controlled  by 
100  large  corporations.  The  poor  grow 
poorer,  by  comparison,  every  day.  The 
schools  which  our  children  must  attend  con- 
tinue to  be  starved  for  funds.  Our  streams 
are  rapidly  becoming  conduits  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  residential  waste,  and 
our  lakes  are  turning  into  cesspools  of  raw 
and  partially  treated  effluent.  The  promise 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  remains  largely 
unfulfilled. 

All  of  these  matters.  In  addition  to  labor- 
management  legislation  are,  in  my  opinion. 


of  profound  concern  to  the  labor  movement 
and  require  our  presence  in  the  political 
arena. 

Many  of  our  citizens.  Including  some  union 
members,   as   I   have   already   stated,   disap- 
prove of  what  I  am  suggesting.    Some  dis- 
approve   because    they    don't    believe    that 
unions  have  a  place  In  a  free  society  at  the 
workplace    or    in   the   community.     Others 
are  willing  to  concede  that  unions  have  a 
useful  purpose  to  serve  at  the  workplace  but 
not    in    the    political    arena.     Usually    both 
groups  feel  as  they  do  for  about  the  same 
reasons,  prominent  among  which  is  the  belief 
that  Individualism  and  unionism  are  con- 
trary  philosophies.     Our  free  society  will  fall 
if  we  don't  make  ample  provision  for  Indi- 
vidual initiative  and  achievement,  they  say. 
Unions,  they  continue,  sound  the  death  knell 
for  individualism.    I  couldn't  disagree  more 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
Individualism  is  a  cruel  hoax  and  an  illusion 
if  you  have  no  voice  In  society.     I  ask  you. 
How  much  do  you  or  I  have  to  say  about 
even  the  most  trivial  aspects  of  the  affairs  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  Government  if  we 
do  not  present  a  united,  organized  front?    Do 
you  think  for  1  minute  that  any  progressive 
legislation  would  be  enacted,  even  If  each  of 
us  Individually  supported  such  legislation.  If 
we  did  not  do  so  in  an  organized  fashion? 

We  live  in  a  world  In  which  only  the  voices 
of  the  organized  are  heard.  You  don't  be- 
lieve me?  Then  where  Is  the  voice  of  the 
unorganized  3.5  million  unemployed?  Where 
Is  the  voice  of  the  unorganized  poor?  Where 
Is  the  voice  of  the  unorganized  aged?  Where 
is  the  voice  of  the  unorganized  Negro.  Indian, 
Puerto  Rican,  or  oriental  who  suffers  Indig- 
nities and  humiliation  every  day?  Do  I  need 
to  say?     Isn't  the  answer  obvious? 

No.  Those  who  call  themselves  Individual- 
ists and  oppose  organized  labor's  political 
action  program  do  not  stand  as  defenders  of 
a  great  cause.  Cut  away  the  trimmings  and 
you'll  find  that  they  really  stand  for  selfish- 
ness  with  a  capital  S.  What  they  really  want 
Is  freedom  to  feather  their  own  nests.  The 
idea  of  sharing  our  great  wealth  with  those 
who  have  no  share  is  repulsive.  The  poor 
must  pay  the  penalty  for  faUure.  There 
must  be  a  reward  for  cuccess. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  can't  buy  this 
point  of  view.  We  must  become  the  voice 
for  those  who  have  no  voice.  We  have  done 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  providing  a  voice  for 
workers  on  the  job.  We  have  created  an  In- 
dustrial democracy  which  parallels  our 
political  democracy.  We  have  provided  many 
organized  workers  with  a  modest  share  of  the 
economic  pie.  But  there  Is  much  which  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

As  the  late  President  Kennedy  said- 

,,^L^\^  ^^^  '^^  ^°^  *»«  finished  In  the  first 
100  days. 

"Nor  will  It  be  finished  in  the  first  1  000 
days,  nor  In  the  life  of  this  administration 
nor  even  perhaps  In  our  lifetime  on  this" 
planet. 

"But  let  us  begin." 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  DP  1965 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  following 
passage  of  the  voting  rights  bill  yes- 
terday several  Members  spoke  kind 
words  of  me.  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  time  but  have  read  their  words  in 
the  Record.  To  each  who  spoke  I  now 
express  my  thanks.  It  made  wonderful 
reading,  even  though  I  saw  the  excess 
which  friendship  built  into  the  remarks. 

And  I  want  also  to  thank  every  Mem- 
ber for  bearing  with  patience  and  imder- 
standing  the  weeks  of  discussion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  voting  rights  bill.  It  is 
to  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  bill, 
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the  majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield, 
and  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  that  all  of  us  owe  thanks.  Even 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  voice  it,  I 
hope  they  sense  our  appreciation  for 
their  leadership,  leadership  which  was 
never  harsh  but  at  all  times  effective; 
leadership,  in  short,  in  its  finest  meaning. 


BANK  MERGER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
made  today  by  Mr.  Paul  R.  Fitchen,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Clearinghouse  Association,  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  Fitchen  has  had  40  years  of  ex- 
perience in  banking  and  is  the  operating 
head  of  a  banking  agency  that  daily 
handles  checks  totaling  $4'^  billion  or 
more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Pattl  R.  Fitchen 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  subcommittee  in  support 
of  S.  1698,  a  bin  which  Is  of  substantial  im- 
portance to  the  sound  development  of  the 
banking  system  of  this  country  and  to  the 
banking  public.  This  bill  has  the  firm  sup- 
port of  the  New  York  Clearinghouse  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  formed  In  1853  pri- 
marily to  facilitate  the  clearance  of  checks 
and  the  settlement  of  balances  among  New 
York  member  banks,  but  which  has  also 
throughout  Its  history  taken  an  active  In- 
terest in  the  development  of  sound  banking 
and  has  been  called  upon  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulatory  authorities  in  recent  years  to 
undertake  particular  studies  for  their  benefit. 

S.  1698  has  been  incorrectly  characterized 
by  some  as  a  measure  to  exempt  bank  mergers 
from  all  antitrust  laws.  This  characteriza- 
tion is  an  obvious  distortion  of  the  bill  which 
makes  clear  that  the  antitrust  legislation 
governing  bank  mergers  is  that  adopted  spe- 
cifically with  reference  to  banks  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  and  is  to  be  applied  by  the 
specialized  Federal  banking  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  soundness  and  growth  of  our 
banking  system.. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  the  merits 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  and  the  Lexington  Bank 
cases  which  have  created  the  need  for  the 
present  bill.  I  do,  however,  want  to  stress 
that  these  decisions  must  be  ranked  among 
the  most  controversial  antitrust  decisions 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  virtually  unanimous 
contrary  understanding  prior  to  those  de- 
cisions of  the  respective  roles  of  the  Federal 
banking  authorities  and  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  respect  of  bank  mergers,  they 
have  caused  considerable  confusion  over  mat- 
ters which  most  persons  believed  had  been 
carefully  studied  and  resolved  at  the  time 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

As  a  result  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank  and 
Lexington.  Bank  decisions  we  are  presented 
today  with  an  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory 
sy.stem  of  regulating  bank  mergers.  The 
Federal  banking  agencies  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  successful  functioning 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  banking 
system — the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — are  re- 
quired by  the  Bank  Merger  Act  to  consider 
at  length  the  proposed  merger  or  acquisition 
of  any  Insured  bank,  and  the  approval  of 
Whichever  of  these  agencies  has  primary  re- 


sporisibllity  for  the  surviving  institution 
must  be  obtained  before  any  such  merger  or 
acquisition  can  occur. 

In  acting  upon  a  proposed  merger  or  ac- 
quisition, these  banking  agencies  are  ex- 
plicitly charged  with  determining  "the  ef- 
fect of  the  transaction  on  competition  (in- 
cluding any  tendency  toward  monopoly)"  in 
addition  to  the  several  other  considerations 
pecxiliar  to  banking  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  act,  and  "in  tlie  interests  of  uniform 
standards"  the  agency  charged  with  review- 
ing the  proposal  must  obtain  the  views  not 
only  of  tlie  two  other  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies but  also  of  the  Attorney  General,  who' 
is  thus  afforded  a  full  opportunity  to  present 
the  Department  of  Justice's  views  on  tlie 
competitive  consequences  of  the  transaction. 
Yet,  despite  this  considered  determination, 
which  must  fully  take  Into  account  probable 
competitive  consequences  and  which  is  made 
by  an  agency  with  specific  expertise  in  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  banking 
Industry,  a  merger  or  acquisition  duly  ap- 
proved under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  may  to- 
day be  challenged  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Sherman 
Act,  or  both — and  this  challenge  may  come 
years  later  when  the  reiiesf  sought  will  be 
the  breaking  asunder  of  the  institution 
formed  by  the  duly  approved  merger  or  ac- 
quisition. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  such  a  system  would 
never  have  pvu-posely  been  created  by  the 
Congress.  Having  reached  this  undesirable 
posture  through  two  surprising  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  were  wholly  unfore- 
seen when  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was  enacted, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  agencies 
which  regulate  banking  are  more  competent 
to  judge  competitive  factors  in  banking  than 
an  agency  which  seeks  to  regulate  competi- 
tion in  many  other  lines  of  endeavor.  For 
example,  although  a  merger  of  two  banks 
eliminates  one  competitor  from  the  market, 
it  may  well,  and  often  does,  greatly  enhance 
competition  between  the  banks  in  the  area 
through  the  greater  competitive  strength  of 
the  resulting  institution  and  the  challenge 
to  the  other  competing  banks  to  meet  it.  As 
was  shown  in  a  study  published  in  1964  by 
the  New  York  State  Banlclng  Department, 
entitled  "Branch  Banking,  Bank  Mergers,  and 
the  Public  Interest,"  the  public  has  almost 
always  benefited  from  recent  mergers  in  my 
State. 

New  York  City  banks  are  In  direct  competi- 
tion with  banks  all  over  the  country  and  to 
some  extent  with  banks  in  foreign  countries. 
We  therefore  believe  in  encouraging  com- 
petition between  banks  bath  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  because  only  through  competi- 
tion can  we  in  New  York  maintain  our  posi- 
tion in  the  financial  world. 

The  application  of  the  general  antitrust 
laws,  particularly  to  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, Is  fraught  with  difficult  economic 
questions  and  many  uncertainties  at  best. 
To  have  these  laws  applied  to  an  industry 
OS  unique  and  as  subjeot  to  State  and 
Federal  regulation  as  is  banking,  by  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  courts  having  little  ex- 
perience with  or  responsibility  for  the  func- 
tioning of  our  banking  system,  greatly  com- 
pounds these  difflculties.  The  confusion  is 
complete  when  one  tries  to  reconcile  why 
Congress  has  directed  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  reviewing  proposed  mergers  to  con- 
sider several  important  factors  affecting  the 
public  interest  and  the  soundness  of  the 
baiiking  system  in  additioa  to  the  probable 
competitive  consequences  of  the  transac- 
tion. Whereas  the  courts  are  now  able  to 
reverse  an  approval  of  a  banking  agency  on 
■the  basis  of  the  latter  factor  alone.  If 
this  situation  goes  uncorrected,  the  Congress, 
by  default,  wUl  have  given  to  an  unspeclal- 
Ized  enforcement  agency  what  in  practical 


effect  will  often  amount  to  a  veto  over  bank 
mergers  which  qualified  and  experienced 
Federal  banking  agencies  find  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  and  without  offsetting  ad- 
vei-se  effects  on  competition. 

Tlie  regulatory  system  which  the  present 
bill  would  reinstate — and  which  corresponds 
to  that  which  (prior  to  the  Philadelphia  Bank 
and  Lexington  Bank  decisions)  most  persons 
thought  existed — appears  to  me  unquestion- 
ably superior. 

Banking  has  long  been  regarded  as  quasi- 
public  in  nature  and  so  affected  with  the 
public  interest  that  extensive  governmental 
'  reguhition  is  necessary.  Thus,  entry  into 
banking  is  regulated  not  only  by  the  normal 
conipotitive  demands  of  tiie  marketplace  but 
by  State  and  Federal  banking  authorities 
which  grant  charters  for  new  banks  only  if 
convinced  that  the  public  interest  dictates; 
and  the  establishment  of  branches  is  simi- 
larly restricted.  Banks  are  also  subject  to 
close,  continued,  and  detailed  examination 
and  surveillance  by  State  and  Federal  bank- 
ing authorities  and  are  subject  to  legal  lend- 
ing limits,  reserve  requirements,  restrictions 
on  rates  of  interest  paid  for  time  deposits, 
restrictions  on  engaging  in  activities  such  as 
underwriting  and  on  making  investments, 
restrictions  on  directorsliips,  and  a  host  of 
other  regulations.  And  although  banks  are 
free  to  select  their  customers  and,  within  lim- 
its, to  set  the  interest  rates  they  charge, 
thoy  are  necessarily  responsive  to  Federal 
monetary  and  other  policies  affecting  the 
national  economy  and  well-being. 

A  bank  Is  simply  not  In  the  same  category 
as  a  food  processor  or  a  chemical  manufac- 
turer, and  the  economic  soundness  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  a  bank  acquisition  or 
merger  cannot  be  judged  in  the  same  man- 
ner. BanlUng  is  far  more  akin  to  the  com- 
munications, railroad,  airline,  and  marine 
shipping  industries  in  respect  of  each  of 
which  the  approval  of  a  merger  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  responsibility  for 
regiilating  that  industry  exemipts  the  merger 
from  later  attack  under  the  eiayton  or  Sher  • 
mr.n  Acts.  These  agencies,  like  the  Federal 
banking  agencies,  are  In  turn  given  the  au- 
thority to  disapprove  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions which  are  not  found  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  the  applicant  companies  gen- 
erally have  no  recourse  to  the  courts  to  ask 
that  the  unfavorable  determinations  of  these 
regulatory  agencies  be  reversed. 

The  Federal  banking  agencies,  as  special- 
ized regulatory  bodies,  are  in  a  far  better 
position  to  make  what  should  ultimately  be 
the  controlling  determination  In  respect  of 
a  proposed  merger  or  acquisition — will  It  be 
in  the  public  interest,  taking  Into  account 
the  relevant  considerations  set  forth  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Bank  Merger  Act?  These 
agencies  are  directed  by  men  app>ointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  are  selected  because  of 
their  competence  in  banking  or  related  mat- 
ters. They  have  developed  permanent  staffs 
with  an   experience  and   understanding  of 

the  banking  system  unparalleled  In  our  Gov- 
ernment and  they  have  the  ability  and  the 
responsibility  to  make  complete  statistical 
and  qualitative  analyses  and  studies  of  pro- 
posed mergers.  They  are  acutely  aware  of 
current  trends  and  problems  in  commercial 
banking  and  of  its  Interrelatlonhsip  with 
other  segments  of  the  financial  Industry,  and 
they  bring  to  bear  in  their  determinations  an 
expertise  born  of  a  continuing  rcsp)onsibili''-y 
rather  than  one  developed  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  proposed  trans- 
action and  built  upon  analogies  to  the  eco- 
nortitcs  of,  and  competition  In,  wholly  un- 
related industries. 

The  desirability  of  assigning  this  role  to 
these  agencies  was  recognized,  of  course,  at 
the  time  that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was 
adopted  and  was  clearly  reflected  In  the  direc- 
tive to  those  agencies  to  test  proposed  bank 
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mergers  by  the  several  criteria  enumerated 
in  that  act  rather  than  by  considering  prob- 
able competitive  effects  alone.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  most  vigorously  that  the 
D.mk  Merger  Act  and  S.  1698  are  not  anti- 
trust exemption  statutes.  They  simply  place 
ihe  final  determination  of  the  favorable  or 
unfavorable  competitive  aspects  of  a  bank 
merger  in  the  hands  of  the  expert  bank  regu- 
l.itory  agencies. 

The  Federal  banking  agencies  have,  of 
course,  placed  considerable  importance  on 
probable  competitive  effects  in  reviewing 
proposed  mergers  and  acquisitions  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  factor  has  been  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  their  determinations. 

Further,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  banks  must  jus- 
tify an  acquisition  or  merger  as  being  In  the 
public  interest.  Thus,  where  no  affirmative 
public  benefits  can  be  shown,  a  bank  merger 
may  be  disapproved  upon  a  finding  of  prob- 
able adverse  competitive  consequences  which 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  transac- 
tion to  violate  the  Clayton  or  Sherman  Acts. 
The  state  of  competition  in  the  banking 
Industry  at  the  present  time  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  the  banking  agencies,  in 
approving  bank  mergers  during  the  consid- 
erable period  of  time  when  such  mergers 
were  not  challenged  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment t>ecause  of  the  assumed  inapplicability 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  permitted  mergers  which 
affected  competition  In  banking  adversely. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  bank  mergers  since  World  War 
II.  But  given  the  very  high  degree  of  dif- 
fusion of  the  banking  industry  in  1945,  the 
need  for  larger  banking  units  to  provide 
adequately  the  more  extensive  public  bank- 
ing services  required  and  to  meet  the  larger 
credit  requirements  and  business  needs  of 
commercial  customers,  and  the  increasingly 
high  degree  of  competition  from  nonbank 
financial  institutions,  these  mergers  and 
acquisitions  appear  not  only  to  have  been 
desirable  but  probably  to  have  been  essential 
to  the  sound  development  of  our  banking 
system  as  we  know  It  today.  If  this  develop- 
ment had  been  thwarted  by  the  application 
of  generalized  theories  of  competition  to  an 
evolving  banking  system  whose  needs  the 
coxirts  and  enforcement  agencies  were  not 
directed,  and  were  ill  equipped,  to  evaluate, 
the  Injury  to  banking  and  to  the  public 
could,  I  submit,  have  been  great. 

I  can  speak  with  most  familiarity  of  bank- 
ing in  New  York  City  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. New  York  State.  There  have  probably 
been  as  many  bank  mergers  In  New  York 
City  since  1946  (there  have  been  43  such 
mergers)  as  in  any  other  community  of 
the  country,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  place 
in  the  world  today  where  banking  competi- 
tion at  all  levels  is  more  intense,  and  the 
resultant  extent  and  variety  of  banking  serv- 
ices provided  to  both  retail  and  wholesale 
customers  is  so  great,  as  in  New  York  City. 
Over  60  commercial  banks  serve  New  York* 
City  through  more  than  700  offices,  and  the 
competition  among  them  is  intense. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  competi- 
tion, New  York  City  banks  have  consistently 
charged  materially  lower  interest  rates  on 
short-term  business  loans  than  banks  out- 
side the  city.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1965, 
for  example,  the  average  rate  charged  by 
New  York  City  banks  was  4.74  percent,  while 
that  reported  for  banks  In  19  large  cities 
averaged  4.97  percent,  in  7  northern  and 
eastern  cites  other  than  New  York  averaged 
5  percent,  and  in  11  southern  and  western 
cities  averaged  5.27  percent.  Similarly,  al- 
though published  statistics  are  not  available. 
It  Is  generally  believed  that  rates  on  personal 
installment  credit  extended  by  New  York 
City  banks  are  as  low,  and  In  most  cases  are 
lower,  than  elsewhere  in  the  country. 


Banking  In  New  York  City  has  not  be- 
come undiily  concentrated  In  the  hands  of 
its  largest  banks.  As  of  the  end  of  1963,  in 
all  but  3  of  the  15  most  populous  cities  of 
the  country  (on  the  basis  of  the  1960  cen- 
sus), the  6  largest  banks  held  a  greater 
proportion  of  assets,  deposits,  and  loans  than 
did  the  5  largest  banks  in  New  York  City. ' 
Further,  in  the  area  in  which,  under  State 
law.  New  York  City  banks  may  have 
branches — New  York  City  and  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Nassau  and  Westchester — there 
are  now  over  80  banks  with  approximately 
1,050  offices.  It  may  interest  the  subcom- 
mittee to  know  that  as  of  December  31,  1960, 
the  five  largest  New  York  City  banks  had 
59  percent  of  the  branches  in  this  area  and 
that  as  of  March  1965  this  percentage  had 
declined  to  57  percent. 

Banks  have  not  been  deterred  from  se- 
ctu-lng  charters  or  opening  initial  branches 
in  New  York  City.  Since  1960,  21  banks  have 
opened  their  doors  in  New  York  City  for  the 
first  time,  including  4  newly  chartered 
banks,  2  large  subinban  banks  which  opened 
branches  in  the  city,  and  15  foreign  banks 
which  established  branches  pursuant  to 
amendments  to  the  New  York  banking  law 
which  were  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Clearinghouse  Association  and  which  au- 
thorized them  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
banking  services  through  such  branches. 
Further,  the  growth  in  assets  experienced  by 
the  moderate  and  smaller  sized  State  and 
National  commercial  banks  in  New  York 
City  during  the  past  5  years  has  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  larger  banks  of  the  city. 

In  competition  for  customer  patronage 
New  York  City  banks  have  expanded  their 
services  and  facilities  aggressively.  Branch 
offices  have  been  opened  at  a  rapid  rate  not 
only  hi  Manhattan  but  in  the  four  other 
boroughs  of  the  city  and,  since  authorized  by 
State  law  in  1960,  In  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Westchester  and  Nassau.  In  New  York 
City  alone  the  number  of  commercial  bank- 
ing offices  increased  from  609  in  1955  to  718 
in  1964,  and  55  offices  have  been  opened  by 
New  York  City  banks  In  Westchester  and 
Nassau  Counties  since  1960.  Competition 
for  deposits  led  New  York  City  banks  to  be- 
come innovators  in  the  widespread  use  of 
time  certificates  of  deposits  and  other  means 
for  stimulating  deposits.  Including  many  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  small  businesses  and 
individual  depositors.  Intensive  campaigns 
for  saving  deposits  have  been  Instituted  and 
rates  paid  are  the  highest  permitted  by 
Federal  Reserve  regulations.  Competition  In 
consumer,  automobile,  real  estate,  and  busi- 
ness loans  has  been  similarly  Intense  and 
has  prompted  increased  efforts  by  New  York 
City  banks  to  provide  better  and  more  ex- 
tensive services  to  the  public. 

That  the  mergers  of  New  York  City  banks 
approved  by  the  Federal  agencies  did  not  Im- 
pair competition  is,  however,  but  part  of  the 
picture.  The  Banking  Department  of  New 
York,  in  its  report  on  "Branch  Banking, 
Bank  Mergers,  and  the  Public  Interest," 
which  I  previously  mentioned,  has  concluded ' 
after  a  study  of  the  effects,  other  than  com- 
petitive effects,  of  205  bank  mergers  in  New 
York  State  (including  18  in  New  York  City) 
from  January  1,  1951,  through  December  31, 
1961,  that:  "the  great  majority  of  bank 
mergers  in  New  York  State  have  been,  on 
balance,  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  both  In  terms  of  their  Immediate  and 
overall  effects,  including  the  longer  range  ef- 
fects, although  some  mergers  have  had  detri- 
mental effects,  on  balance"  (p.  29) . 

The  supporting  findings  underlying  this 
conclusion  confirm  the  desirability  of  per- 
mitting bank  mergers  when  the  bank  regu- 
latory authorities  responsible  for  the  bank- 
ing system  conclude,  after  giving  full  con- 
sideration to  competitive  and  other  factors, 
that  such  transactions  will  benefit  the  pub- 
lic Interest.    The  study  foiond  that,  Judg- 


ing these  mergers  In  terms  of  whether  they 
produced  banking  benefits  to  the  public,  but 
without  attempting  an  analysis  of  competi- 
tive consequences,  the  mergers  produced  im- 
mediate overall  beneficial  effects  to  the  pub- 
lic In  87  percent  of  the  cases  examined  and 
resulted  in  beneficial  changes  of  bank  policies 
in  95  percent  of  the  cases.  Most  of  the 
mergers  found  to  have  had  overall  detri- 
mental effects  occurred  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  New  York  Omnibus  Banking  Act  which 
set  forth  criteria  for  approvals  of  mergers 
(including  consideration  of  competitive  fac- 
tors) similar  to  those  contained  In  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  no  consideration  was  given 
to  individualized  beneficial  factors  such  as 
the  solution  of  management  succession  prob- 
lems. 

More  specifically,  these  mergers  were  found 
generally  to  have  resulted  In  new  services 
being  provided  to  the  customers  of  the  ac- 
quired bank,  to  have  increased  the  ability 
of  the  acquiring  bank  to  service  larger  bor- 
rowers and  to  have  opened  the  way  for  added 
competition  through  the  elimination  of  the 
statutory  home  office  protection  of  the  ac- 
quired bank.  Although  few  changes  in  serv- 
ice charges,  interest  rates,  and  loan  policies 
were  found  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of 
mergers,  the  study  found  that  such  changes 
as  did  occxu-  on  balance  benefited  the  public 
and  resulted  In  lower  charges  and  rates  and 
more  liberal  loan  policies. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the 
effect  of  bank  mergers  In  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  are  not,  of  course,  submitted 
In  order  to  Justify  any  particular  merger  or 
to  suggest  that  any  banking  agency — State 
or   Federal — will   be   infallible   in   Its  -  Judg- 

■-  ments  In  respect  of  bank  mergers  or  acquisi- 
tions. I  do  submit,  however,  that  the  State 
and  Federal  banking  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  administering  our 
banking  laws  are  conscientious  and  skilled 
professionals  whose  understanding  of  the 
banking  system  and  its  needs  uniquely 
qualifies  them  for  this  function,  and  whose 

*  past  record,  independent  for  the  most  part 

<  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts, 
clearly  demonstrates  an  ability  and  will  to 
perform  this  function  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  maintaining  vigorous  competition  while 
at  the  same  time  authorizing  mergers  and 
acquisitions  beneficial  to  the  banking  pub- 
lic. Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  confused  regulatory  scheme 
which  was  brought  Into  existence  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  and  Lexington  Bank  cases 
should  be  rectified. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  one  fur- 
ther and  important  deficiency  in  this  present 
regulatory  system  which,  even  standing 
alone,  would  warrant  adoption  of  the  present 
blU.  The  Bank  Merger  Act  wisely  established 
a  system  which  prohibits  bank  mergers  and 
acquisitions  without  prior  approval  but 
Which  insures  finality  to  the  transaction  If 
it  is  thus  approved.  The  two  merging  banks 
and  the  public  could,  until  the  Philadelphia 

.  Bank  and  Lexington  Bank  cases,  proceed  with 
the  assurance  that  the  transaction,  and  their 
actions  taken  In  reliance  on  It,  would  not  be 
upset  at  a  later  date. 

This  stability,  so  highly  desirable  In  bank- 
ing where  public  confidence  In  institutional 
dependability  Is  of  great  Importance,  van- 
ishes to  the  extent  that  the  Clayton  Act  or 
the  Sherman  Act  can  later  be  Invoked  to 
Challenge  the  completed  transaction  and  re- 
quire the  complete  divestiture  by  one  bank 
of  another.  That  such  a  disruptive  event 
can  occur  long  after  the  merger  or  acquisi- 
tion In  question  Is  eloquently  Illustrated  by 
the  now  famous  Du  Pont-General  Motors 
decision  by  which  Du  Pont  was  forced  to 
divest  itself  of  its  interest  in  General  Motors 
almost  40  years  after  that  interest  was 
acquired.  Thus,  even  If  not  Immediately 
challenged  by  the  Department  of  Justice  be- 
cause   of    the    Department's    preoccupation 
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with  other  matters,  Ita  current  view  of  the 
law  or  otherwise,  a  bank  merger  could  be 
challenged  under  the  antitrust  laws  at  a 
later  date  when  the  Department's  interest 
may  shift,  later  cases  delineate  new  legal 
criteria  or,  perhaps,  a  subsequent  merger  or 
other  event  draws  attention  to  the  acquiring 
bank. 

Further,  even  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
challenged  a  bank  merge*  through  the 
prompt  initiation  of  Judicial  proceedings,  the 
considerable  delay  usually  Involved  in  a  de 
novo  trial  on  the  merits  (with  possible  ap- 
peals) of  so  complicated  a  question  as 
whether  a  proposad  bank  merger  violates  the 
antitrust  laws  would  often  of  itself  neces- 
sitate abandonment  of  a  proposed  merger  or 
acquisition  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
will  have  been  pending  for  a  considerable 
time  prior  to  its  submission  to,  and  the  re- 
view and  determination  by,  the  Federal  and, 
in  most  cases.  State  banking  authorities. 

To  Illustrate  the  periods  of  time  involved, 
the  merger  of  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and 
the  Hanover  Bank  was  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  September  1961,  almost 
9  months  after  the  boards  of  directors  of 
tlie  two  banks  agreed  upon  the  merger  in 
principle.  Litigation  of  that  merger  under 
the  antitrust,  laws  commenced  immediately, 
but  it  was  not  until  March  1965 — or  about 
3' 2  years  later — that  the  trial  court  ren- 
dered its  decision.  Proceedings  before  the 
trial  court  on  the  issue  of  relief  are  still 
pending  and  no  appeals  have,  of  course,  as 
yet  been  taken.  It  is  questionable  how  many 
banks  could  hold  a  pending  merger  in  abey- 
ance for  even  a  p)ortlon  of  what  is  now  over 
4  years  after  the  merger  was  first  agreed 
upon  without  Jeopardizing  important  cus- 
tomer and  correspondent  relationships  in  the 
Interim,  disrupting  the  staffs  of  the  two 
banks,  hampering  plans  for  development  and 
adversely  afifectlng  the  value  to  stockholders 
of  their  Investment. 

The  lack  of  finality  In  bank  mergers  and 
asset  acquisitions  Is  not  a  problem  confined 
to  mergers  which  were  consummated  be- 
fore the  Philadelphia  Bank  and  Lexington 
Bank  decisions,  althoiigh  the  Invoking  of  so 
radical  a  remedy  as  divestiture  would  seem 
particularly  harsh  and  inappropriate  in 
those  situations  In  view  of  the  prior  under- 
standing of  the  finality  of  approvals  by  the 
banking  authorities  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act.  Equally  important,  this  current  lack 
of  finality  will  have  highly  undesirable  con- 
sequences In  the  future  for  banks  contem- 
plating a  possible  merger  and  will,  I  believe, 
be  a  serious  deterrent  to  bank  mergers  or  ac- 
quisitions which  would  be  of  public  benefit. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
to  the  subcommittee  that  the  New  York 
Clearinghouse  Association  and  its  11  mem- 
ber banks  believe  strongly  in  the  necessity 
for  preserving  a  vigorously  competitive  bank- 
ing system.  The  high  degree  of  competi- 
tion in  banking  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
the  economic  progress  of  this  country  and  Is 
essential-  to  the  vitality  and  growth  of  a 
banking  system  which  can  adequately  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  public.  I  'be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  bankers  in  New  York 
City  are  as  vitally  interested  In  fostering  ef- 
ficient and  competitive  b.inklng  as  are  the 
Congress  and  the  State  and  Federal  banking 
agencies. 

We  do  not  support  the  present  bill  be- 
cause of  any  belief  that  banking  should  be 
Immune  from  regulatory  controls  designed 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  this  high  level 
of  competition.  On  the  contrary,  we  en- 
dorse the  emphasis  which  was  placed  on  the 
preservation  of  competition  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  we  support  this  present  pro- 
posal because  we  believe  that  a  regulatory 
system  providing  for  the  sound  application 
of  these  controls  in  respect  of  bank  mergers 
by   banking  agencies  uniquely  qualified  to 


administer  them  Is  the  best  and  soundest 
means  of  assuring  that  such  competition  Is 
maintained. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FISHERIES : 
A  CHALLENGE  AND  A  PROMISE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
April  30  through.  May  5,  the  National 
Fisheries  Institute,  a  trade  organization 
representing  the  fresh  and  frozen  in- 
dustries of  the  U.S.  fisheries,  called  to- 
gether the  first  North  American  Fisheries 
Conference.  It  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. The  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  were  the  official  participants,  but 
the  agenda  also  included  speakers  from 
as  far  away  as  England.  Government 
officials,  and  private  citizens,  scientists, 
and  laymen,  and  members  of  the  fishing 
industry  all  presented  their  views  of  the 
present  situation  and  the  future  promise 
of  the  North  American  fisheries. 

Many  times  individuals  have  testified 
on  the  sad  plight  of  the  U.S.  fisheries. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  heard  time  and 
time  again  of  the  precipitous  decline  of 
this  industry  at  various  healings.  The 
conference  was  in  many  ways  a  unique 
session.  Here  the  industry  took  a  long 
hard  look  at  itself.  No  holds  were  barred, 
no  punches  pulled.  The  Industry  and 
the  conference  participants  were  honest 
to  themselves,  positive  in  their  outlook, 
and  determined  to  see  the  entire  Amer- 
ican fisheries  competing  successfully  in 
the  world  market.  The  agaida  was  taut 
and  reflected  excellent  planning.  All 
aspects  of  the  industry  were  covered, 
from  international  consea'vation  and 
regulation  through  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  conference 
were,  indeed,  priviledged  to  hear  Donald 
L.  McKernan,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  present  a  sum- 
mary of  the  various  papers.  Because  I 
feel  that  this  conference  was  of  such  im- 
rortance  to  all  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  North  American  fisheries,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Director  Mc- 
Kernan's  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  given  the  honot  of  summariz- 
ing the  papers  presented  at  the  Conference. 
This  could  be  done  quite  simply  by  saying 
"very  good"  or  "excellent."  Some,  of  course, 
might  even  say  "poor"  or  'lousy."  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  easy  way  out,  because  I 
have  found  the  past  3  days'  discussions  In 
the  general  sessions  so  stimulating  and  so 
thought  provoking  that  the  opportunity  of 
having  the  last  word  about  subjects  so  close 
t6  our  hearts  has  stimulated  me  throughly. 

In  discussing  the  future  of  North  Amer- 
ican fisheries  resources  we  have  quite  prop- 
erly considered  first  the  North  American 
fishery  potential.  In  this  consideration  Dr. 
Peter  Larkin  reviews  some  of  the  background 
of  world  fisheries  production,  compares  this 
with  current  and  potential  North  American 
production,  and  points  up  clearly  some  real- 
istic concepts  in  achieving  and  sustaining 
this  potential. 

The  next  series  of  speakers.  Drs.  Kask  and 
Chapman,  posed  both  questions  and  answers 
relating  to  the  key  Issues  raised  by  citizens 
Industry,  participants,  politicians,  and  gov- 
ernments.   If,  as  Dr.  Larkin  states,  the  po- 


tential of  food  production  from  the  sea  Is 
far  greater  than  now  realized.  Dr.  Kask 
asks  how  can  this  potential  be  reached? 
How  can  the  countries  of  North  America 
participate  more  actively  in  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  world  ocean?  What  prob- 
lems face  these  countries  in  reaching  their 
goals,  and  what  measures  need  be  taken  to 
improve  the  possibilities  for  success  in  In- 
creasing fish  production  at  a  profit? 
Obviously,  such  a  discussion  of  the  potential 
resources  of  the  sea  and  our  thoughtful  in- 
quiries as  to  how  we  can  achieve  improved 
production  leads  next  to  the  problems  of 
harvesting,  processing,'  and  marketing. 

Dr.  Schaefer  has  discussed  the  role  of  the 
study  of  the  oceans  in  the  harvest  of  the 
resources,  and  Mr.  Basil  Parkes  has  added 
both  constructive  and  practical  suggestions 
about  future  Improvements  In  fish  harvest- 
ing. He  also  raises,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  the  urgent  need  for  effective  conser- 
vation regulations  and  enforcement  on  an  In- 
ternational basis. 

But  our  questions  have  probed  far  beyond 
this  point,  and  so  have  our  Inquiries  In  this 
meeting.  After  considering  the  resources, 
the  role  of  which  a  study  of  the  oceans  can 
play  in  improving  harvesting  these  resources, 
and  ways  of  Improving  our  present  fish- 
harvesting  methods,  Mr.  E.  Robert  Kinney 
discussed  the  need  for  and  possibilities  of 
keeping  the  catch  In  good  quality.  He  also 
raised  the  question  of  processing  fish  better 
and  in  more  ways  which  will  make  It  attrac- 
tive to  the  consuming  public.  But  even  the 
processed  product  must  be  marketed,  and 
Minister  Sharp,  the  Fish  and  Seafood  Promo- 
tions Division  of  the  National  Fisheries  In- 
stitute— including  speakers  from  various 
segments  of  the  industry — and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  have  examined, 
and  In  an  optimistic  vein  I  might  add,  the 
potential  markets  within  our  own  countries 
and  abroad  and  the  need  for  ^opening  these 
markets  more  widely. 

One  can  only  conclude  from  the  discus- 
sions of  marketing  that  opportunities  are 
present  and,  If  one  is  not  careful,  we  might 
be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Dr. 
Kask,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  in  the 
early  questions  raised  by  him  that,  despite 
the  potential  resources  available,  the  con- 
sumption of  fisheries  products  in  our  coun- 
tries has  remained  low  and  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  consumption  of 
meats  and  poultry. 

Several  speakers  mentioned  the  developing 
International  scene,  and  Minister  Roblchaud 
as  well  as  Mr.  Jackson  have  raised  the  unique 
and  urgent  problems  posed  by  man's  race  for 
the  resources  of  the  sea.  Jackson  pointed 
out  the  unique  role  which  he  believes  FAD 
can  play  In  resolving  the  conflicts  arising 
among  fishermen  of  various  nations  harvest- 
ing common  resources. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  breadth  of  our  dis- 
cussions, the  penetrating  questions  raised  by 
our  speakers,  and  the  imaginative,  although 
sometimes  embarrassing  questions  which 
have  been  raised  but  by  no  means  completely 
answered  as  a  result  of  our  discussions. 

I  should  like,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted 
me,  to  discuss  more  fully  the  general  course 
of  these  discussions  as  I  have  followed  them, 
and  while  I  presume  I  should  act  as  a  mere 
reporter,  I  do  not  find  it  possible  in  my  heart 
to  refrain  from  adding  my  own  views.  Thus, 
I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  if  my  reporting  and 
summation  of  this  Conference  is  shamelessly 
colored  by  some  of  my  own  prejudices.  My 
only  excuse  Is  that  perhaps  by  this  means  I 
can  bring  together  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  mainstreams  of  thought  brought  to  this 
Conference  by  our  previous  distinguished 
speakers  and  perhaps  make  the  various  dis- 
cussions tie  together  Into  a  recognizable 
picture. 

One  must  accept  the  consensus  of  our 
speakers  that  there  Is  an  unused  potential 
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of  fish  products  in  the  world  ocean  and  that 
it  Is  probable  we  can  increase  the  fish  catch 
near  the  shores  of  our  respective  countries, 
using  existing  methods  and  available  gear, 
by  a  factor  of  from  two  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  fljsh  now  being  produced  by  our 
industries.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  potential  increase  in  catch  is  not  a 
certainty  but  only  a  possibility — a  possibility 
which  can  only  be  achieved  with  certain 
clianges  occurring  among  -he  habits  of  oxir 
people,  policies  of  our  Government,  and  ac- 
tion by  our  industry. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Larkin  that  our 
North  American  fishery  potential  will  largely 
depend  upon  what  the  consumers  decide. 
He  believes  there  to  be  a  substantial  demand 
for  seafoods  but  that  the  fuU  potential 
can  be  achieved  only  if  the  consumer  wants 
it.  Dr.  Larkin  further  points  out  that  the 
concepts  of  fisheries  management  are  rapid- 
ly changing  from  those  which  in  the  past 
were  considered  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield  alone  to  a  more  sophisticated  approach 
to  conservation  and  management  which  con- 
siders the  maximized  economic  yield  or  the 
greatest  value  of  production  from  the  least 
effort  within  prevailing  circumstances. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Larkin  that  there  is  a 
great  potential  in  the  world  ocean  and  that 
the  North  American  Continent  Is  in  a  favor- 
able position  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
productivity.  It  seems  quite  obvious  that 
our  quite  specific  and  unchanging  tastes  in 
fisheries  products  have  limited  the  catch 
to  a  very  few  of  the  available  species.  At 
some  time  in  the  future  when  we  have 
learned  to  efficiently  catch  and  process  our 
latent  resources  in  a  usable  yet  new  form, 
prepare  them  for  customers  who  have  been 
conditioned  to  demand  new  products,  pro- 
ducts from  herring,  codlike,  and  flounder 
species  now  lying  fallow  on  and  over  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  then  and  only 
then  Is  it  likely  that  our  fishermen  will  be 
encouraged  to  turn  their  efforts  to  these 
species. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  de- 
mand. I  believe  that  the  greatest  fisheries 
market  in  the  world  exists  within  our  three 
countries.  In  fact,  there  is  little  question 
but  what  the  United  States  by  itself  is  the 
world's  most  important  fisheries  market, 
dollarwlse,  at  least. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  importing  62 
percent  of  the  fisheries  products  we  consume 
in  North  America.  If  we  can  learn  how  to 
efficiently  harvest  and  process  the  underuti- 
lized species  adjacent  to  our  coast,  we  can  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  our  domestically 
produced  fish.  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
without  reducing  the  imports;  it  can  be  done 
by  increasing  the  consumption  of  fish  within 
the  United  States.  To  date  we  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  increasing  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fish  and  some  of  our  speakers 
have  raised  questions  about  this  lack  of  suc- 
cess and  others  have  pontificated  about  how 
we  might  overcome  our  difficulties. 

Dr.  Kask  raises  some  of  these  important 
questions.  He  asks,  "Why,  when  world  fish 
production  has  more  than  doubled  in  1950, 
have  the  North  American  fish  producers  bare- 
ly held  their  own  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
effective  demand  for  fish  products  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase?"  Second,  he  has  asked, 
"Why  hasn't  the  per  capita  constunption  of 
fish  improved  along  with  the  consumption  of 
bread,  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  cheese?" 
Third,  "Is  one  of  our  problems  the  overad- 
ministratlon  of  our  resources?"  That  is,  the 
basic  administration  of  the  States  are  over- 
laid with  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  international  commissions. 
He  summaraizes  this  question  by  asking,  "Are 
we  doing  the  right  things  with  the  increas- 
ing funds  we  are  spending?"  And,  fourth, 
"Cap  we  justify  the  increasing  costs  of  na- 
tional research  programs  In  the  face  of  the 
lagging   developments    of    North    American 


fisheries?"  These  are  important  questions. 
They  touch  upon  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
He  might  also  have  asked  whether  our  pres- 
ent systems  of  dealing  with  developing  Inter- 
national fisheries  problems  are  entirely  ade- 
quate, and  he  might  have  gone  further  and 
asked,  "Are  our  concepts  of  and  mechanisms 
for  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea  adequate  for  the 
future?" 

Dr.  Chapman,  in  discussing  these  ques- 
tions, does  so  somewhat  Indirectly.    Perhaps 
he   purposely    avoids   the    direct   questions 
asked  by  Dr.  Kask.     He  addresses  himself  to 
the   general   question   of  "Politics  and   the 
marine    fisheries."      He    discusses    in    some 
depth  the  problems  involved  In  the  full  use 
of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea.     Just  as 
Dr.    Kask's    primary    question    Involved    the 
broad  question  as  to  why  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  especially,  have  not  increased 
fish  production  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  effective  and  Increasing  demand  for 
fisheries  products  in  their  countries,  so  Dr. 
Chapman  has  approached  this  broad  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  what  he  calls 
"institutional    problems,"    barriers    o\ir    so- 
ciety has  raised  to  the  more  full  use  of  the 
fishery  resources  off  our  coast.    His  paper 
points   out,   among   other   things,    that    the 
manifestation  of  our  problem  Is  the  inabili- 
ty  of    fisheries   products    to    compete    with 
other  products,  such  as  the  red  meats,  poul- 
try, etc.,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kask,  for  the 
consumer's  dollar.     A  nvunber  of  these  Insti- 
tutional   problems    are   proposed    as   major 
barriers    to   the    increased    domestic    catch. 
State    laws    which    discourage    the    develop- 
ment of  new  fisheries  and  Inhibit  the  effi- 
cient growth  of  existing  fisheries  are  listed  as 
being    a    major    cause.      The    countrywide 
question    of    sportsmen    versus    commercial 
fishermen,  and  the  inefficient  versus  efficient 
fishermen  both  tend  to  inhibit  the  oppor- 
tunities   of    American    fishermen.      It  was 
pointed  out  that  many  of  these  conflicts  are 
forms  of  gear  conflict,  wherein  a  less  efficient 
user  of  the  resource  wants  to  prevent  a  more 
efficient  user  from  gobbling  up  the  allowable 
catch,    whatever    that    may    be.     While    Dr. 
Chapman's  contention  seems  to  be  that  the 
recreational  fisherman  must  always  win  out, 
I  am  not  so  certain  of  this  conclusion.     I 
would  wonder  whether  the  public  interest 
In  some  areas  does  not  lean  toward  making 
the  healthful  food  products  of  the  sea  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  rather  than  to  a  selected 
few.     Obviously,  these  resources  can  best  be 
made  available  to  all  citizens  through  the 
medlvun    of    efficient,    modern,    commercial 
fishermen.    Nevertheless,      Dr.      Chapman's 
point  that  these  are  problems  is  weU  taken. 
It  is  also  true  that   the  critical  conflicts 
for  the  use  of  specie.^  of  fish  are  few,  and  If 
reason  rather  than  emotion  were  applied  to 
the  problems,    solutions    could    easily    be 
found. 

Dr.  Chapman  points  out  that  State  fish- 
eries research  agencies  and  the  academic  in- 
sUtutions,  as  well  as  the  Federal  organiza- 
tion of  ocean  research,  all  leave  much  to  be 
desired  in  bringing  together  information 
which  could  bear  upon  more  logical  con- 
servation regulations  and  upon  the  more  ef- 
ficient capture  of  fish.  He  presents  a  ratiier 
bold  and  new  approach  to  the  Federal  orga- 
nization of  fishery  research  in  recommend- 
ing a  Department  of  the  Oceans,  composed 
of  various  civilian  agencies  having  an  Inter- 
est in  the  sea.  fee  points  out  that  this  civil- 
ian agency  would  provide  for  the  civilian 
sector  a  function  parallel  to  that  which 
Navy's  oceanographic  program  provides  for 
defense.  He  points  out  essentially  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  weU  suited 
to  adequately  promote  the  ocean  activities 
of  academic  institutions,  but  what  is  needed 
is  a  Cabinet-level  organization  within  the 
Executive  to  stimulate  the  coordination  and 


development  of  research  and  use  of  the 
ocean's  resources  for  the  civilian  economy. 
,  Dr.  Chapman  does  not  for  one  Instant 
question,  as  Kask  does,  the  present  expendi- 
tures of  funds  for  research.  He  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  expenditures  are  too  low  and 
that  State  fisheries  research  agencies  as  well 
as  academic  fishery  research  groups  should 
be  strengthened  both  in  staff  and  financing. 
His  answer  to  Kask's  question  about  the 
justification  of  present  expenditures  of  re- 
search is  that  we  need  more  research,  and  If 
more  dollars  are  spent  along  these  lines  we 
might  exp>ect  dramatic  results  such  as  have 
occurred  in  agriculture  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. He  also  tends  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  Dr.  Kask  about  the  success  of  pres- 
ent fishery  management  efforts  by  indicat- 
ing that  there  needs  to  be  a  general  overhaul 
of  this  function  within  the  States,  a  greater 
use  of  research  results,  and  a  willingness  of 
State  legislatures  to  leave  to  the  specialists 
the  Job  of  conserving  the  resources. 

He  considers  that,  if  we  are  to  cc»npete  in 
the  American  food  market,  the  cost  per  ton 
of  fish  must  be  reduced  by  the  greater  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology,  along  with 
overhauling  and  eliminating  State  laws  which 
have  no  factual  basis  nor  conservation  effect. 
He  would  strengthen  State  and  academic 
fisjieries  organizations,  and  woxold  reorganize 
the  ocean  research  and  development  in  the 
Federal  establishment. 

Lastly,  he  has  little  sympathy  for  the  prop- 
osition by  many  that  the  jurisdictional  fish- 
eries limits  of  the  United  States  should  be 
extended.  His  view,  quite  obviously,  is  that 
the  American  fishing  industry — with  tiie 
proper  application  of  money,  brains,  and" 
existing  scientific  and  technological  infor- 
mation— can  compete  successfully  with  fish- 
ermen from  any  other  country  for  fishery 
resources  on  the  high  seas  and  ought  to  start 
doing  so. 

Dr.  Milner  B.  Schaefer,  In  dlscvisslng  ways 
in  which  the  study  of  the  oceans — ocean- 
ography— can  contribute  to  the  Increased 
catch  of  fish,  quotes  optimistically  from  a 
recent  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Research  Council  publication  to  the 
effect  that  we  could  double  our  fish  catch 
within  the  next  10  to  15  years  and  quadruple 
the  oversea  fisheries  within  the  next  decade. 
He  develops  the  thesis  that  oceanographic 
research  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  in 
realizing  these  potentials  and  he  lists  five 
ways  in  which  oceanographic  knowledge  will 
assist  in  increasing  the  harvest  of  the  sea. 
First,  he  points  out  that  tmtll  recently,  fish- 
ing grounds  were  discovered  in  almost  a 
haphazard  fashion,  at  least  by  trlal-and- 
error  means,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
ocean  currents  and  ocean  environment  may 
well  lead  to  the  rapid  location  and  develop- 
ment of  rich,  new  fishing  areas. 

Second,  he  points  out  that  even  in  areas 
where  commercial  fisheries  have  long  been 
exploited,  systematic  studies  of  ciirrent  sys- 
tems may  well  lead  to  major  new  discoveries. 
He  uses  as  an  example  the  discovery  and 
delineation  of  the  standing  stock  of  some  2 
to  4  million  tons  of  anchovy,  which  he  claims 
could  sustain  a  harvest  of  perhaps  a  half 
mUlion  tons  a  year  or  more  off  the  southern 
coast  of  California.  He  cites  other  examples 
on  both  coasts  to  indicate  that  careful,  sys- 
tematic oceanographic  studies  in-  existing 
fishing  areas  have  provided  information  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  more  efficient  use 
of  these  resources  or  to  the  discovery  of  en- 
tirely new  resources  not  understood  to  have 
been  present  in  abundance  previously. 

Third,  Dr.  Schaefer  points  out  that  a 
knowledge  of  fish  behavior  in  relation  to 
ocean  conditions  and  properties  in  the  ocean 
environment  can  lead  to  more  efBcient  cap- 
ture. There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  fish  being  cold-blooded  nnimni^  react 
more  specifically  to  their  environment  than 
do  warm-blooded  animals  of  the  sea  or  land 
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and  that  a  knowledge  of  such  simple  param- 
eters in  the  sea  as  temperatures  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  tactical  advantage  to  fisher- 
men. He  points  out  that  albacore  fishermen 
off  the  North  Paciflc  coast  and  cod  fishermen 
in  the  North  Atlantic  have  used  the  distri- 
bution of  temperatures  In  certain  layers  of 
water  to  find  concentrations  of  fish.  Dr. 
Schaefer  cites  the  almost  obvious  relation- 
.«:hlp  between  harvestable  fish  and  aggrega- 
tions of  food  supply  as  being  a  useful  tool 
which  fishermen  might  in  the  future  use  to 
improve  fishing  operations,  although  he  rec- 
ognizes these  relationships  have  not  been 
well  developed. 

Fourth.  Dr.  Schaefer  recognizes  that  a 
Jcnowledge  of  the  oceans  is  giving  us  infor- 
mation on  predictability  and  that  variations 
in  ocean  conditions  provide  a  forecast  of 
expected  good  or  poor  runs  of  fish  in  many 
circumstances.  He  believes  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  oceans  will  provide  a  basis  for 
rational  management  of  heavily  exploited 
fisheries  and  this  cannot  be  debated.  Obvi- 
ously, if  we  can  predict  the  large  and  small 
runs  In  advance  of  the  fishing  season  or 
trip  with  sufficient  accuracy,  conservation 
regulations  can  be  tailored  to  the  size  of  the 
runs  and  commitment  of  funds  and  labor 
held  to  an  optimum. 

Dr.  Schaefer's  view,  in  summary,  is  that, 
with  the  proper  application  of  ocean  sci- 
ence, fishing  can  be  put  on  a  more  efficient 
basis,  leading  from  the  hunting  economy  of 
the  past  toward  a  system  of  fish  husbandry 
in  the  future. 

The  discussion  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Parkes,  a  ves- 
sel operator  from  Hull.  England,  was  re- 
freshing. The  British  have  had  a  history  of 
long  and  successful  experience  fishing  the 
eastern  North  Atlantic  in  the  east  with 
constant  and  intensive  competition  from 
their  neighbors  in  Europe.  In  addition, 
they  have  developed  distant-water  vessels 
to  fish  the  north  and  northwest  Atlantic. 
Thus,  their  experience  is  of  great  value  to  us, 
especially  at  this  time  when  many  of  us  in 
North  America  are  contemplating  the  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  major  seg- 
ments of  our  fishing  fleets,  and.  what  is 
more  important,  some  of  us  are  looking  to 
the  North  Atlantic.  Unlike  some  of  the 
preceding  speakers,  Mr.  Parkes  sounds  a 
word  of  warning  with  his  discussion  of  the 
efforts  of  the  British  to  develop  the  most 
efficient  vessels  and  more  efficient  gear  in 
order  to  maintain  their  harvest  from  the 
sea;  he  points  out  that  the  catch  per  unit 
of  effort  of  the  trawlers  has  declined  30  to 
40  percent  in  recent  years  despite  the  im- 
provement in  ships  and  gear.  One  must 
'recognize  that  the  British  developments  in 
fisheries  in  recent  years  have  been  somewhat 
different  from  those  in  Japan  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  British,  rather  than  de- 
velop new  fishing  grounds  and  new  fishing 
methods  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  have 
tended  to  remain  on  their  well-known  and 
established  grounds,  expending  their  ener- 
gies toward  making  their  fishermen,  vessels, 
and  equipment  more  efficient.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  consider  them  to  be  perhaps  the 
most  advanced  fishing  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Parkes  has  done  us  the  great  favor  of 
discussing  the  development  of  the  distant- 
water  trawlers  of  several  types.  Including 
stern-ramp  trawlers,  and  he  points  out  that 
there  soon  will  be  in  the  general  neighbor- 
hcod  of  20  or  25  of  these  in  operation.  His 
discussion  of  the  experiments  in  icing, 
freezing,  superchllllng,  and  filleting  aboard 
these  new  vessels  Indicates  quite  clearly  the 
systematic  efforts  of  the  British  industry  to 
maintain  a  competitive  position  on  the 
North  Atlantic  fishing  grounds  and  on  the 
world  market.  He  points  out  that  one  of 
their  concerns  is  whether  or  not  these  new 
classes  of  large  vessels  can  find  enough  fish 
in  the  North  Atlantic  to  enable  the  ships  to 
work  profitably.  With  the  size  of  the  ship 
under  consideration,  vessels  from  210  to  250 


feet  In  overall  length,  a  minimum  of  about 
12  tons  per  day  must  be  caught  while  on  the 
fishing  grounds  before  breaking  even.  This 
is  an  important  statistic  and  one  which 
gives  us  much  food  for  thought.  Mr. 
Parkes  points  out  that  the  British  are  not 
the  only  people  who  are  developing  these 
long-range,  efficient  trawlers:  France.  Bel- 
gium. Holland,  U.S.S.R.,  and  "West  Germany, 
among  others,  are  rapidly  developing  dis- 
tant-water factory  trawlers  to  maintain 
their  competitive  position  on  North  Atlan- 
tic fishing  banks. 

The  degree  of  consideration  of  economics 
of  these  large  vessels  is  Indicated  by  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  before  them  at  the 
present  time  to  determine  how  much  proc- 
essing equipment  must  be  placed  on  these 
vessels.  He  speculates  that  tlie  answer  may 
well  be  to  install  no  more  processing  fa- 
cilities for  the  production  of  flsh  blocks  and/ 
or  fillets  than  those  which  can  be  kept  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  employed  continu- 
ously while  on  the  fishing  grounds.  His 
logic  is  Inescapable.  The  haavy  expense  of 
labor  and  equipment  makes  it  mandatory 
that  on  the  fishing  vessels  the  equipment  be 
kept  in  almost  continuous  operation. 

Mr.  Parkes  states  that  it  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  commercial  quan- 
tities of  sizable  and  edible  fith  of  the  types 
in  popular  demand.  He  states  that  many  of 
the  grounds  around  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
which  were  prolific  as  recently  as  30  years 
ago.  are  now  commercially  barren.  He  states 
categorically  that  the  cause  is  overfishing 
and  the  failure  to  take  precautions  to  allow 
small  flsh  to  pass  through  the  nets.  He 
points  out  that  there  can  be  no  worthwhile 
harvest  in  the  long  rtm  if  there  is  not  good 
husbandry  of  the  available  stocli.  His  pic- 
ture of  conditions  in  the  North  Atlantic — 
at  least  the  Northeast  Atlantic — is  pessi- 
mistic. He  states  that  management  is  vir- 
tually absent.  The  industry  has  received 
warnings  from  the  scientists,  but  effective 
international  control  is  wanting.  He  sug- 
gests that  there  is  urgent  need  of  interna- 
tional control  of  the  fishing  effort  and  pleads 
for  effective  international  enforcement  of 
conservation  measures.  Essentially.  Mr. 
Parkes  says  that  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  larger  vessels  and  better  gear  is  simply 
being  used  to  maintain  the  previous  level 
of  catches  In  doing  so,  he  describes  some 
new  techniques  that  the  British  are  using, 
with  sounding  and  sonar  devices  as  well  as 
trawler  speedometers  and  other  electronic 
equipment  of  very  modern  design. 

Mr.  Parkes  emphasizes  throughout  his  dis- 
cussion the  need  for  more  effective  inter- 
national control  of  fishing  intensity  and  the 
need  for  more  effective  measures  of  conserva- 
tion and  enforcement.  Without  these,  he 
sees  little  future  in  the  fishing  industry  on 
those  stocks  of  fish  which  have  been  the 
basis  for  the  major  catches  of  fish  through- 
out the  world.  He  puts  it  thle  way:  "Let  us 
hope  that  our  effectiveness  as  fish  killers  does 
not  for  long  continue  to  outpace  our  effec- 
tiveness as  fish  conservers."  Mr.  Parkes  has 
sounded  a  familiar  warning,  one  with  which 
we  can  concur.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
those  of  us  from  the  three  North  American 
countries  at  this  Conference  in  believing 
that,  in  addition  to  the  development  and  full 
use  of  new  resources  of  the  sea.  there  is  great 
potential  benefit  from  effective  conservation 
programs  to  conserve  and  sustain  the  eco- 
nomic optimum  yield  from  our  fisheries 
resources. 

Moving  now  to  the  matter  of  processing  the 
catch  once  it  is  aboard  our  vesjel  and  reaches 
our  port,  Mr.  E.  Robert  Kinaey  points  out 
that  with  the  tremendous  number  of  trained 
engineers  and  scientists  in  North  America 
one  can  look  toward  new  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  new  food  products  for  the  con- 
sumer of  tomorrow.  This  paper,  as  have 
some  others,  points  up  the  tirgent  problem 
caused  by  the  exploding  human  population 


on  the  earth  and  the  ultimate  need  to  look 
to  the  sea  for  food.  Mr.  Kinney  points  out 
that  in  considering  the  resources  of  the  sea 
we  must  become  Internationally  minded  and 
that  our  research  on  fishery  resources  is  min- 
imal at  best.  He  points  up  the  responsibility 
of  the  processor  to  watch  carefully  new  de- 
velopments. The  case  is  made  that  fish  sup- 
plies only  about  1  percent  of  the  calories 
needed  for  food  by  oux  population.  As  he 
sees  it,  the  fishing  industry  must  compete 
more  successfully  and  it  can  do  so  by  im- 
proving present  methods,  developing  new 
products,  controlling  and  reducing  labor 
costs,  and  recognizing  the  market  for  con- 
venience. He  goes  on  to  discuss  these  in 
more  detail,  pointing  out  that  the  industry 
must  upgrade  its  products  In  order  to  get 
more  of  the  consumer's  food  dollars.  He 
thinks  that  the  fishing  industry  must  become 
more  imaginative  and  creative  and  that  they 
must  watch  new  developments — such  devel- 
opments as  the  radiation  of  seafoods,  freez- 
ing with  liquid  nitrogen,  and  freeze  drying — 
and  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  development 
of  fish  protein  concentrate.  There  Is  the 
thought  expressed  that  the  industry  itself 
spends  too  little  for  research  and  that  most 
of  the  research  done  by  industry  Is  in  the 
general  field  of  quality  control  rather  than  in 
evaluation  of  developments  made  possible  by 
basic  research  efforts  of  scientists  throughout 
the  world.  Mr.  Kinney  points  out  that  in 
order  to  keep  competitive  we  must  Increase 
production  efficiency,  and  he  believes  that 
this  can  be  done  by  automation  and  produc- 
tion efficiency  through  design  and  constjuc- 
tion  of  new  equipment  and  new  methods. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  future  will 
bring  computers  into  the  fish  production 
lines,  with  automated  filling  and  dispensing 
equipment  controlled  by  these  computers  and 
with  more  uniformly  high-quality  products 
of  uniform  formulation  of  texture,  color,  and 
flavor.  This  he  sees  as  the  channel  to  the 
greater  consumption  of  fish  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  greater  profits.  He  makes  a  plea  for 
positive  attributes  in  our  marketing  and 
thinks  that  the  fishing  Industry  must  in  the 
future  give  the  consumer,  at  some  greater 
cost  to  the  industry,  more  products,  more 
convenience,  more  nourishment,  and  more 
flavor  for  her  money.  He  concludes,  opti- 
mistically, that  if  the  industry  is  wise  enough 
to  utilize  fully  the  research  available  from 
our  own  and  sister  industries,  the  rewards  in 
profits  and  growth  will  be  great. 

Speakers  on  the  marketing  panel  projected 
their  thinking  into  the  future  so  far  as  mar- 
keting was  concerned,  and  presented  their 
views  on  potential  markets  and  profits  if  full 
advantage  of  opportunities  are  grasped.  The 
discussion  primarily  related  to  the  develop- 
ments in  the  markets  for  flsh  and  shellfish 
within  the  United  States,  although  there  was 
a  recognition,  albeit  not  a  great  one,  by  these 
men  of  the  opportunities  for  oversea  mar- 
keting development.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
within  the  last  10  to  15  years  the  marketing 
Of  seafood  products  has  been  revolutionized. 
A  decade  or  so  ago,  the  bulk  of  the  products, 
except  for  a  few  canned  or  solid  products,  was 
sold  on  the  seacoasts,  and  relatively  little 
fish  was  consumed  In  the  Midwest.  There, 
most  of  the  population  was  unaware  of  the 
advantages  of  fish  on  the  menu. 

Mr.  John  Mehos  pointed  out  that  today 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
a  large  variety  of  fish  and  seafood  items  are 
to  be  found  on  the  menus  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  other  mass-feeding  estab- 
lishments. Everywhere,  homes  and  restau- 
rants serve  sea  products—domestic  as  well 
as  foreign — from  every  corner  of  the  country 
and  globe.  While  the  domestic  consumption 
of  fish  has  not  increased  substantially  in 
the  United  States,  he  points  out  that  the 
value  of  fisheries  products  consumed  In  the 
United  States  has  increased  substantially. 
Ten  years  ago  the  retail  value  of  fish  and 
shellfish  products  was  about  $900  million  and 
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today  It  has  reached  about  $1.3  billion,  an 
increase  of  over  $400  million  within  the  past 
10-year  period.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  al- 
though this  appears  fine  on  first  glance, 
another  look  shows  the  expenditures  by  our 
citizens  for  food  increased  60  percent,  which 
was  half  again  as  much  as  the  increase  for 
fish  and  seafood  products.  In  examining 
population  growth  and  comparing  this  with 
the  Increase  in  total  supply  of  fish  and  sea- 
food, it  was  shown  that  the  total  supply 
consumed  in  the  United  States  Just  about 
kept  pace  with  the  population  growth.  This 
corresponds  very  well,  of  course,  with  the 
constant  rate  of  consumption  of  between 
10  and  11  pounds  per  capita  In  this  country. 
I  would  add  that  if  one  looks  closer,  and 
considers  the  change  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  during  the  past  10  years,  we  can 
scarcely  be  complacent  about  the  Increase 
in  sales  of  fisheries  products  dvirlng  the 
past  10  years. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  amount  of  Im- 
ported products  consumed  In  the  United 
States  has  gone  up  tremendously.  In  1953, 
the  value  of  fishery  products  imported  into 
the  United  States  was  approximately  $200 
million.  In  1963,  the  imp)ort6  were  valued 
at  $400  million — an  increase  of  100  percent. 
Shrimp  was  used  as  a  specific  example.  In 
1950,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  produced 
practically  all  of  the  shrimp  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  Today,  20  percent  of  the 
consumption  comes  from  over  48  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Data  show  that  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
increased  imports  occurred  subsequent  to 
the  development  of  frozen  fillets  and  fish 
sticks  and  blocks.  With  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  sttch  products 
as  flsh  sticks,  fish  portions,  breaded  shrimp, 
and  other  frozen  products,  there  has  been 
a  radical  change  in  the  type  of  fishery  prod- 
uct consumed  in  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition. It  was  pointed  out  that  there  has  been 
a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  market- 
ing. The  revolution  in  marketing  fisheries 
products  has  altered  significantly  the  kind 
of  product  consumed  in  the  home,  the  pack- 
aging of  the  products,  and  the  distribution 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Eric  Turnill 
talked  about  looking  in-o  the  future  and 
visualizing  the  marketing  prospects  In  the 
years  ahead.  He  concludes,  much  as  did 
Mr.  Kinney,  that  there  wUl  be  approximately 
a  23 -percent  Increase  in  otir  population  by 
1975.  or  about  230  million  people  in  this 
country  alone,  not  counting  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  our  neighboring  countries — Mexico 
and  Canada.  But  Mr.  Turnill  also  points 
out  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
money  in  the  pockets  of  each  family,  and 
that  the  spare  money  is  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  basic  income.  To  him  this 
means  that  Americans  are  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  spend  more  money  for  food  and 
they  are  going  to  want  better,  higher-priced, 
and  more  convenient  foods  to  serve.  He  fore- 
sees that  the  American  housewife  of  the  fu- 
ture will  buy  more  precooked  portions  of 
shrimp,  lobster,  crab,  halibut,  salmon,  and 
other  products  which  may  be  produced  in 
the  future. 

He  estimates,  and  I  assume  his  statistics 
to  be  correct,  that  Americans  will  probably 
spend  75  percent  more  for  foods  in  1975 — 
just  10  years  from  now — than  at  the  present 
time.  He  also  points  out,  and  it  seems  quite 
logical,  that  people  will  be  spending  more 
for  food  away  from  home  at  hotels,  restau- 
rants, clubs,  and  drive-in  restaurants.  He 
foresees  that  the  housewife  will  buy  almost 
completely  in  self-service  supermarkets.  Mr. 
Turnill  predicts,  on  the  basis  of  Bureau  sta- 
tistics, that  there  will  be  more  than  51/2  bil- 
lions of  pounds  of  fish  and  shellfish  available 
to  sell  in  1975.  Since  the  statistics  come 
from  our  Bureau,  I  take  them  to  be  correct 
by  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  these  sta- 
tistics are  only  true  if  we  continue  to  sell  flsh 
at  the  same  low  rate  as  today.    He  then  con- 


cludes that  In  the  next  10  years  the  size  of 
our  market  will  increase  by  25  percent;  that 
Americans  will  have  75  percent  more  money 
to  spend  on  food;  that  we  are  going  to  have 
more  product*  to  market  than  at  the  present 
and  that  the  important  point  for  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry  to  remember  is  that  the 
housewife  must  be  presold  before  she  shops, 
and  this  will  be  tough  to  do  because  there 
will  be  more  competition  for  the  consumer 
dollar  than  at  present. 

Dr.  Wendell  Earle  presented  a  stimulating 
discussion  of  "Marketing  at  a  Profit."  The 
thrust  of  his  argtunent  was  that,  while  there 
were  bound  to  be  changes  In  marketing  prac- 
tices in  the  next  few  years,  these  will  not  be 
of  a  radical  nature  but  will  involve  further 
evolution  in  the  growth  of  the  frozen  and 
convenience  foods  markets.  Dr.  Earle  is 
critical  of  present-day  practices  and  he  quotes 
a  speaker  who  wrote  of  marketing  men  per- 
sisting in  marketing  a  product  as  though  the 
population  was  made  up  of  "white  Protes- 
tant, middle  class,  young,  suburban  corpora- 
tion executives  and  their  wives,"  when  in 
fact  present-day  markets  are  composed  of 
many  quite  distinct  groups,  each  becoming  a 
separate  market  in  Itself. 

His  picture  of  the  great  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  eat  flsh  at  all,  or  very  sel- 
dom, strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  marketing 
problem  of  the  fishing  industry. 

1  would  say  Dr.  Earle  accuses  us,  and  I 
judge  us  guilty,  of  utter  complacency  after 
hearing  his  arguments.  His  answer  to  the 
industry's  problem  is  that  we  need  more  out- 
standing products  and  an  advertising  pro- 
gram of  a  different  order  of  magnitude  than 
that  now  underway.  Here  Dr.  Earle  is  not 
talking  about  Increasing  the  industrywide 
promotion  allowance  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
per  year.  He  talks  in  terms  of  $500,000  per 
year.     I  think  he  is  way  too  low. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  advertised  brands 
expenditures  for  advertising  canned  and 
frozen  fish,  but  since  the  fishing  Industry  is 
still  essentially  composed  of  small  busi- 
nesses, it  seems  obvious  that  they  must  Join 
with  the  larger  components  of  the  industry 
and  support  a  significant  program.  I  don't 
believe  this  is  being  done  now  and  obviously 
neither  does  Dr.  Earle. 

Dr.  Earle  raises  another  very  signiflfcant 
point  when,  in  again  quoting  a  colleague, 
he  points  out  that  profits  come  from  three 
sources  in  the  food  chain:  the  markup  on 
commodity,  improvements  in  production 
efficiency,  and  Increases  from  marketing  serv- 
ices. He  believes  the  fishing  Industry  Is 
neglecting  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  market- 
ing services  and  his  arguments  seem  sound 
to  me. 

In  summary,  Dr.  Earle  presented  stimu- 
lating arguments  which  tend  to  corroborate 
the  consumption  statistics :  we  are  not  doing 
a  very  good  job  of  marketing  our  products; 
we  are  overlooking  profitable  ways  in  which 
to  improve  the  marketing  of  our  product; 
and  we  as  yet  are  not  putting  one-tenth 
enough  effort  (money)  into  industrywide 
■promotion.  With  these  arguments  before  us, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  flsh  remains  constant  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  at  least. 

Mr.  Murray  Wheeler,  with  Mr.  Prohman, 
reviewed  some  of  the  excellent  advertising 
and  promotion  work  that  has  been  done 
over  the  past  year,  and  I  must  confess  that 
his  report  was  most  encouraging.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  what  well-supported  pro- 
motion and  advertising  will  sell  high-quality 
fishery  products.  My  r6sum6  of  this  section 
of  the  marketing  presentation  is  that  there 
is  a  great  enthusiasm,  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity— an  opportunity  which  requires  two 
things:  a  greater  quantity  of  high-quality 
fisheries  products  for  the  market  and  in- 
creased support  by  the  fishing  Industry  of 
marketing  promotion  and  direct  advertising. 
I  am  reminded  here  of  the  oft-rei>eated  poem 
about  the  codfish.    I  believe  our  marketing 


experts  who  have  spoken  during  the  course  of 
this  Conference  mentioned  the  promotion 
activities  of  the  poultry  and  dairy  people. 
What  they  meant  to  say  Is  that  we  in  the 
fish  business  could  do  a  great  deal  more 
crowing.  I  think  we  can  too,  especially 
when  I  think  of  the  poem  about  the  codfish 
and  the  hen. 

"The  codfish  lays  a  thousand  eggs. 
The  homely  hen  lays  one. 
But  the  codfish  never  cackles 
To  tell  you  what  she's  done. 

"And,  EO  we  scorn  the  codfish. 

While  the  humble  hen  we  prize. 
Which  only  goes  to  show 
That  it  pays  to  advertise." 

I  suggest  if  we  can't  put  more  money  Into 
Industry  advertising,  that  as  a  last  resort  we 
attach  alrhorns  to  the  alrbladders  of  cod- 
fish.    At  least  we  will   make  more  noise. 

Minister  Sharp  discussed,  in  general,  the 
advantages  of  increased  trade  among  all  na- 
tions, and  especially  among  American  na- 
tions. He  pointed  out  that  about  $1  of  $5 
.Canada  earns  comes  from  exports.  It  was 
quite  clear  from  his  discussion  that  Canada 
is  very  dependent  upon  trade,  and  her  trade 
In  fisheries  is  very  large. 

The  Minister  discussed  the  Kennedy 
round  tariff  negotiations  now  underway  In 
Europe.  He  was  cautiously  optimistic  that 
this  would  be  successful  after  periods  of  dis- 
appointment and  trials.  It  was  his  view 
that  these  talks  would  lead  eventually  to  an 
improved  trade  climate  among  nations  and 
he  saw  fisheries  trade  expanding  as  a  result. 

While  the  preceding  gentlemen  talked  pri- 
marily about  domestic  markets,  Secretafy  qf 
the  Interior  Udall  talked  about  the  develop- 
ing world  markets  and  the  challenge  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry  faces  In  com- 
peting for  the  world  markets  of  tomorrow. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  International  trade 
in  fisheries  products  is  growing,  and  growing 
rapidly.  It  was  noted  that  the  volume  of 
world  exports  In  1963  was  almost  three  times 
as  great  as  In  1948,  and  was  60  percent  larger 
than  In  1958.  North  America  and  Europe 
combined  bought  about  83  percent  of  the 
itotal  volume  of  world  imports  of  flsh  in 
1963.  In  contrast,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
'Asia  together — these,  of  course,  are  covmtries 
with  a  relatively  low  purchasing  power — ac- 
counted for  only  14  percent  of  the  world  Im- 
port totals.  Secretary  Udall  recognizes  that 
the  current  negotiations,  called  the  Ken- 
nedy round  tariff  negotiations,  will  un- 
doubtedly pose  some  immediate  economic 
hardships  on  our  domestic  fishing  Industry, 
but,  provided  the  fishing  Industry  accepts 
the  challenge,  it  is  his  view  that  a  reduction 
In  trade  barriers  will  make  possible  new  op- 
portunities for  overseas  trade  by  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry.  He  views  the  in- 
creased world  harvest  of  fish  as  a  possible 
means  of  meeting  the  problems  of  hunger 
throughout  the  world.  With  the  recent  ac- 
cumulation of  scientific  information  about 
the  sea,  it  seems  obvious  to  him  that  our 
Industries — the  industries  of  the  three  coun- 
tries here  at  this  Conference — can  be  made 
ready  for  ocean  development  programs,  trans- 
lating scientific  knowledge  into  an  evei'-in- 
creasing  harvest  of  mineral,  food,  and  water 
resources  from  the  sea. 

In  order  to  make  this  vast  potential  food 
resource  available  to  hungry  people,  we  In 
our  three  countries  must  develop  more 
highly  sophisticated  systems  of  trade  and 
aid — systems  which  require  International  co- 
operation as  well  as  cooperation  between 
Government  and  private  business.  He  be- 
lieves that  fish  can  play  a  decisive  role  In 
these  programs  through  the  development  of 
private  trade  as  well  as  through  oversea  aid, 
such  as  food  for  peace  and  other  programs. 
Secretary  UdaU  believes  that  as  developing 
countries  achieve  economic  growth,  active 
markets  for  fisheries  products  develop.  He 
points  out  that  Indtistry  must  develop  new 
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kinds  of  products — those  based  upon  new 
technology,  such  as  freeze  drying,  Irradiation, 
and  reduction  products  along  with  conven- 
tional, economic  canned  and  cured  products 
ns  being  the  kinds  of  use  in  developing  mark- 
ets in  rapidly  developing  countries.  He 
looks  upon  fish  protein  concentrate  as  pro- 
viding great  opportunities  for  Industry  in 
this  country.  He  believes  that  we  are  on 
t'-ie  threshold  of  marked  improvement  in 
b;)tli  developing  a  fish  protein  concentrate  as 
v.-cU  as  finding  uses  of  it  in  human  diets. 
H3  looks  upon  this  as  a  way  of  bringing  into 
commercial  use  many  species  of  fish  now 
entirely  or  partially  unutilized.  In  sum- 
mary. Secretary  Udall  believes  that  the 
American  fishing  industry  has  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  develop  world  markets  for  fish- 
ery products.  He,  like  a  number  of  our 
speakers  on  the  panels  over  the  past  3  days, 
sees  improved  technology  and  Increasing  ef- 
ficiency as  the  key  to  successful  competition 
on  the  world  market. 

There  were  two  additional  papers  of  great 
interest  and  concern  to  the  Conference. 
The  first  of  these  was  by  Mr.  Robichaud, 
Minister  of  Fisheries  for  Canada.  Mr.  Robi- 
chaud's  message  at  this  Conference  involved  a 
most  stimulating  discussion  of  the  need  for 
conservation  and  wise  management  of  world 
fishery  resources.  He  warns  us  that  the 
mobile  fleets  of  large  fishing  countries  pose 
a  serious  challenge  to  tlie  somewhat  inade- 
quate world  organization  for  conservation  of 
international  fisheries  research  and  regula- 
tion. He  points  out  that  although  there  are 
some  outstanding  examples  of  the  conser- 
vation of  fishery  resources,  e.xamoles  in 
which  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
participate,  there  are  storm  clouds  overhead 
brought  about  by  the  increasing  competi- 
tion for  common  resources.  His  discussion 
of  various  fisheries  commissions  in  which 
Canada  participates  leads  him  to  conclude 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge,  some 
kind  of  mechanism  much  broader  than  the 
regional  commissions  now  in  being  must  be 
developed  In  order  to  safeguard  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Robichaud  sees  an  important  role  for 
the  fisheries  activities  of  PAO  to  play  in 
gathering  comprehensive  statistics  of  all 
fisheries  and  stimulating  the  exchange  of 
scientific  information  on  si  very  broad  basis. 
He  emphasizes  that  the  rapid  expansion  of 
world  fisheries  will  continue;  that  this  cre- 
ates an  urgent  need  for  strong  unified  con- 
servation efiforts;  and  that  we  of  the 
Americas  face  a  great  challenge.  He  points 
out  that  If  we  meet  this  challenge  effectively, 
future  generations  will  benefit.  But,  if  we 
fail,  our  generation  will  share  the  blame. 
Minister  Robichaud  expresses  Canada's  de- 
termination to  play  her  part  in  winning  the 
battle     for     International      cooperation      In 

fishery  conservation. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  spoken  to  us  this  after- 
noon about  the  role  of  FAO  in  world  fisher- 
ies. I  need  not  repeat  his  summary  of  the 
explosive  character  of  world  fisheries  today, 
but  I  should  mention  that  Mr.  Jackson  quite 
clearly  lays  out  the  imbalance  in  the  harvest 
of  fish  by  a  very  few  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, he  points  out  that  nearly  one-third  of 
the  world  catch  in  1963  was  taken  by  2  coun- 
tries— Peru  and  Japan — and  that  two-thirds 
of  the  world  catch  was  taken  only  by  10  coun- 
tries out  of  some  220  countries  in  existence 
today.  He  presents  some  other  interesting 
statistics  to  show  that  there  is  an  Imbalance 
in  the  catch  of  food  from  the  sea,  not  only 
in  the  amount  taken  by  a  few  fishing  coun- 
tries but  by  the  distribution  of  fish  catch. 

Mr.  Jackson  points  out  that  world  fisheries 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  technological  revolu- 
tion. The  catch  has  Increased,  vessels  are  in- 
creasing in  number  and  in  size,  the  niunber 
of  products  and  their  distribution  has  in- 
creased exponentially  In  the  last  few  years. 
This,  however,  Is  happening  only  In  few 
places;  the  overwhelming  majorities  of  na- 
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tlons  and  people  have  beea  left  far  behind. 
This  results  in  95  percent  ol  the  world  catch 
being  taken  by  about  20  percent  of  the 
countries. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  deals  with  the  Interna- 
tional trade  problem.  His  general  argu- 
ments are  much  the  same  at  those  of  Secre- 
tary Udall.   He  points  out,  for  example,  that 

if  one  considers  the  live  weight  equivalent 
of  the  fisheries  catch,  one-tblrd  of  the  total 
world  catch  was  entering  international  trade 
7  years  ago,  and  in  1962,  the  figure  had  risen 
to  about  40  percent.  Another  way  of  put- 
ting this  is  that  for  every  5  tons  of  fish 
caught  now,  2  of  these  are  Ktported.  A  svir- 
prising  statistic  came  from  Mr.  Jackson.  He 
estimates  that  the  volume  ol  fish  and  fishery 
products  traded  internatiooaily  is  now  of 
about  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the 
International  trade  in  meat.  He  points  out. 
quite  rightly,  that  fichcrlcs  fliiler  from  agri- 
culture and  meat  production  in  that  for  the 
most  part  the  fisheries  stocks  of  the  world 
.  are  common  property  of  mankind  and, 
therefore,  they  are  highly  International  in 
nature. 

After  reviewing  the  general  kinds  of  work 
that  FAO  does,  Mr.  Jackson  etronglv  implies, 
and  it  is  an  Implication  that  I  amperfectiy 
Willing  to  accept,  that  the  PAO  fisheries 
group  is  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish 
the  task  before  them.  Their  problems  of 
dealing  with  regional  fisheries  bodies  and 
technical  assistance  of  various  kinds,  and 
attempting  to  be  responsive,  not  only  to  the 
needs  of  the  developing  cofuntries,  but  to 
others  by  bringing  together  scientists  as  well 
as  scientific  information  for  the  developed 
countries,  poses  a  task  far  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  their  present  staff.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  there  are  moves  on  foot,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  in  the  forefront  of  these 
moves,  to  upgrade  fisheries  and  provide  ade- 
quate tools  for  this  potentially  important 
international  organization.  He  believes  that 
PAO's  role  should  be  one  of  leadership 
through  service,  and  he  has  siunmarized 
some  of  the  duties  of  this  organization  as 
he  sees  it.  My  own  view  is  somewhat  similar 
_  to  that  of  Minister  Robichaud's.  In  the  fu- 
'tiu-e,  fishing  countries  must  look  to  some 
kind,  or  kinds,  of  international  organiza- 
tion, broader  than  those  now  in  being,  to 
provide  a  common  forum  for  fishing  nations 
to  wisely  consider  conservation  measures 
for  the  living  resources  of  the  sea.  I  am  not 
sure  that  FAO  is,  In  fact,  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations of  the  future,  bwt  I  insist  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
along  these  lines. 

I  have  tried  thus  far  In  summarizing  the 
Conference  to  more  or  less  highlight  the 
papers  of  preceding  speakers;   inserting  what 

appeared  to  me  to  be  pertinent  comments; 
to  others  they  may  have  seemed  impertinent 
Now  I  should  like  to  attempt  to  summarize 
the  Conference  in  my  own  words. 

Turning  to  the  resource,  it  seems  quite  ob- 
vious that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  a 
twofold  to  tenfold  increase  in  the  sustainable 
catch  of  fishery  resources  from  the  world 
ocean  and  from  the  seas  surrounding  our 
shores.  The  question  raised  !>>•  several  of  our 
distinguished  speakers  is  how  to  achieve  this 
mcrease  economically;  by  what  means;  and 
several  have  pointed  out  that  this  can  only 
happen  when  products  and  a  market  for 
those  products  have  been  found. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  distiubing 
questions  raised  by  Dr.  Kask.  It  seems  quite 
obvious  that  the  fishing  industries  of  at  least 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  not  kept 
up  either  with  other  food-producing  indus- 
tries in  our  countries  or  witli  ntinnv  important 
fish-producing  nations  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  reasons  for  this  are 
complex.  They  involve  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  customs  and  regulations  of 
our  countries.  The  rules  under  which  we  can 
fish  and  sell  our  products  haye  been  so  ma- 


nipulated that  we  are  handicapped  in  rela- 
tion to  other  fishing  nations  in  developing 
the  most  efficient  kinds  of  gear  and  harvest- 
ing the  resovu-ces  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  consistent  with  proper  conservation. 
Several  speakers  have  pointed  out  that  the 

resources  off  our  coasts  were  being  utilized 
by  large  fleets  from  foreign  lands.  One 
speaker  has  told  \is,  in  a  sense,  to  get  off  our 
pants  and  start  fishing  before  we  lose  our 
industry.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
organizations  of  our  Government^Feder.il 
and  State— are  not  completely  adequate  to 
handle  the  problems  of  complex  international 
fisheries  of  tomorrow,  and  that  certain 
changes  ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  improve 
our  chances.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  these 
views  nor  for  the  need  for  change.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  certain  that  we  have  consid- 
ered all  the  roadblocks  to  Increased  produc- 
tion nor  the  changes  in  our  fisheries  which 
are  taking  place.  For  example,  there  Is  a 
move  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  small, 
independent  fishing  unit  within  our  own 
country,  and  I  presume  the  same  thing  is 
happening  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  problems  of  the  small.  Independent 
operator — be  he  fisherman  or  processor — ■ 
have  been  pointed  out  by  at  least  one  of  our 
speakers  in  the  last  3  days,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  whether  It  is  good  for  the  country, 
good  for  the  fisherman,  or  good  for  the 
processor,  there  are  some  business  advan- 
tages in  the  larger  units  within  the  industrv. 
Tlie  larger  entrepreneurs  have  more  capital 
for  adequate  investment,  for  carrying  large 

Inventories,  and  for  withstanding  the  shock 
of  fluctuating  supply  and  demand  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  fish  business. 

The  consensus  of  our  Conference  seems  to 
be  that  we  need  better  and  more  diversified 
products.  These  seem  to  be  developing 
slowly  in  the  form  of  fish  portions,  shrimp 
products,  fish  protein  concentrate,  and  oth- 
ers. Most  of  our  experts  did  not  think  we 
were  doing  nearly  enough  to  develop  new 
products  nor  to  Improve  the  quality  of  those 
we  now  sell. 

Some  speakers  were  optimistic  about  the 
marketing  potential,  but  neither  Dr.  Earle 
nor  I  am  very  happy.  We  see  our  countries 
falling  hopelessly  behind  other  fishing  na- 
tions in  catching,  marketing,  and  In  the 
consumption  of  fish — despite  the  rosy  picture 
of  fish  sticks  and  portions,  shrimp  products, 
canned  tima,  and  another  one  or  two  prod- 
ucts. 

I  conclude  that  we  must  gain  markets  in 
relation  to  other  protein  foods  and  we  must 
begin  looking  aggressively  toward  world 
markets  if  we  are  to  prosper  as  an  industry. 
V/e've  obviously  been  looking  Inwardly  for 
too  long. 

Ample  warning  has  been  sounded  by  sev- 
eral  of  our  speakers   about  the  need  for 
additional  knowledge  of  the  fishery  resources 
of  the  ocean,  better  regulation  of  the  catch 
and  the  effort,  especially  on  those  common 
grounds    fished    by   many   nations,   and   the 
need  for  effective  international  control  and 
enforcement.    One  need  only  to  reflect  briefly 
upon  the  course  of  this  Conference  to  recog- 
nize   that    competition    for    the    markets    is 
going  to  be  greater  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.    More  adequate  rules 
which  safeguard  the  resource  and  give  ample 
opportunity    for    marketing    Ingenuity    are 
needed  on  an  international  basis.    These  are 
not  the  things  we  can  solve  today,  although 
it  seems  obvious  that  much  thought  is  being 
given,  not  only  in  our  three  countries,  but 
throughout  the  world  on  those  problems  of 
international  conservation  of  resources  and 
international  cooperation  at  the  marketplace. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  this  Conference  In  a  few  simple  sentences, 
I  would  say  that  within  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  fishing  industries  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  there  Is  hope,  there 
is    optimism,    but    there    is    caution.      Otu- 
guests  have  shown  us  that  opportunities  are 
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present,  but  that  serious  barriers  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  full  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  sea  by  fishermen  of  all  nations  exist. 
Tliere  is  optimism  for  improved  fishing  and 
tliat  the  harvest  from  the  sea  can  help  make 
the   world   a   better  place  in  which   to  live. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  that  too  rapid  de- 
velopment, with  a  lack  of  adequate  research 
:nd  understanding  of  the  sea  and  Its  inhabi- 
tants, may  well  lead  us  to  deplete  our  re- 
source and  destroy  our  hopes  and  aspirations. 
I  would  echo  the  hope  of  those  who  have 
spoken  here  that  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  have  been  expressed  over  the  past  3 
days  may  be  made  available  to  us  so  that 
we  may  reflect  upon  them  again  and  again. 
And  out  of  these  reflections  we  must  urge 
actions  by  our  respective  governments.  In  co- 
operation, with  the  industries  of  our  three 
countries,  leading  toward  strong  and  pros- 
perous North  American  fishing  Industries, 
harvesting  our  share  of  the  bountiful  food 
resources  of  the  sea  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  highest  conservation  principles; 
making  these  products  available  to  our  own 
citizens,  for  the  profit  of  our  businessmen 
and  for  the  strength  of  our  governments,  but 
also  for  the  long-range  welfare  of  mankind 
everywhere. 


FINANCIAL  PRESSURES  ON  VET- 
ERAN POINT  TO  NEED  FOR  GI 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  educational  plight  in  which  the  vet- 
eran of  cold  war  service  in  this  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  finds  himself  has  been  cre- 
ated and  fostered  by  the  Government, 
and  it  continues  to  take  a  heavy  toll  of 
that  large  group  of  able  men  and  women. 
The  cold  war  GI  bill  is  needed  now  if 
the  injustices  of  the  past  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
assets  of  the  present  and  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Falati,  Jr.,  of  1519  Annunciation 
Street,  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  dated  May 
10,  1965,  in  support  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  (S.  9)  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La., 

May  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  I  wish,  again, 
to  take   time  to  thank  you  for  all  you  are 

doing  In  behalf  of  those  who  have  served 

after  the  expiration  of  the  GI  bill. 

It  is  only  by  passage  of  this  bill  that  many 
who  have  served  since  1955  will  be  able  to 
complete  their  education  and  see  It  clear  to 
buy  a  home. 

Before  I  was  drafted  In  1956,  I  attended 
night  school.  But  now,  with  a  wife  and  five 
little  girls  to  care  for,  I  find  It  financially 
impossible  to  continue. 

Please  advise  me  of  anything  I  can  do  to 
assist  you.  I  am  writing  to  my  Congressman, 
Hon.  Russell  Long,  and  to  my  Representa- 
tive, Hon.  Hale  Boggs,  to  support  your  bill. 
I  am  also  encouraging  my  many  friends,  who 
are  also  in  the  same  boat,  to  do  likewise. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Falati,  Jr. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  THE 
REVISION   OF   THE   ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  ACT 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  last  week 

the    Subcommittee    on    Administrative 


Practice  and  Procedure  continued  its  dil- 
igent and  scholarly  work  on  what  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  tasks  now  con- 
fronting a  congressional  committee — the 
revising  and  updating  of  the  Administra- 
tive  Procedure   Act.    Under   the   able 

chairmanship  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  subcommittee 
has  received  testimony  from  many  ex- 
pert witnesses  and  its  staff  has  been 
painstakingly  studying  the  intricate 
problems  involved. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
a  brief  statement  on  the  measures  pend- 
ing before  it,  and  would  like  to  share 
witli  Members  of  the  Senate  some  of  the 
information  in  it  with  the  thought  that 
it  might  be  helpful  to  others  interested 
in  this  important  area  of  the  law.  I 
have  cosponsored  two  of  the  measures 
considered  by  the  subcommittee:  S.  1160, 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  information,  and  S.  1758,  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  persons  to  be 
represented  by  attorneys  before  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  is  my  belief  that  these 
measures  are  meaningful  and  significant 
for  the  protection  of  constitutional 
rights.  Based  on  sections  of  the  omni- 
bus bills  to  revise  tlie  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  they  were  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  receive  as  prompt  consideration  this 
year. 

I  also  introduced  a  third  measure 
which  is  pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. This  bill,  S.  1879,  is  an  omnibus 
measure  to  recodify  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  It  is  similar  in  principle 
to  S.  1336.  but  embodies  a  slightly  differ- 
ent approach  on  certain  matters.  It  was 
introduced  so  that  the  subcommittee 
could  have  both  measures  before  it  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

S.  1160  and  S.  1758,  as  well  as  the  om- 
nibus bills,  are  directed  essentially  to  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  same  problem — the 
individual's  right  to  be  informed.  This 
involves  his  right  to  access  to  informa- 
tion in  Government  departments  and 
agencies;  his  right  to  an  attorney  who 
knows  what  information  will  affect  his 
interest;  his  right  to  notice  and  con- 
frontation; and,  in  fact,  his  right  to  be 
informed  what  his  rights  and  privileges 
are. 

The  issues  and  problems  involved  in 

this  monumental  task  of  revision  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  are  com- 
plex and  innumerable.  While  I  am  not 
now  wedded  to  particular  language,  I 
shall  study  carefully  the  different  opin- 
ions presented  to  the  subcommittee.  I 
do,  however,  wish  to  register  my  support 
of  the  efforts  to  amend  the  act  to  take 
into  account  the  experience  under  it 
since  1946,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  agencies  and  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  Government  activities.  I  am 
sure  that  any  draft  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee will  be  the  product  of  the 
most  careful  study. 

A  noted  legal  scholar  has  said  that 
liberty  is  wedged  in  the  interstices  of 
procedure. 

The  studies  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  over  the  last  10 
years  and  the  invec>tigation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee have  dramatically  illustrated 


the  threats  to  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties which  may  be  posed  in  the  name  of 
the  administrative  process.  Studies  and 
hearings  have  documented,  for  instance, 
such  administrative  threats  to  the  right 

'  to  privacy  as  lie  detectors,  psychological 

,  personality  tests,  mail  censorship,  em- 
ployment questionnaires,  interviews  for 
personnel  clearance,  and  many  other 
practices.  Complaints  received  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
show  that  Government  employees,  In- 
dians, the  mentally  ill,  military  person- 
nel, indigent  defendants,  and  many  other 
citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  have 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  substantial 
liberties  may  become  wedged  in  the  visa 
of  administrative  procedures.  As  a  re- 
sult of  administrative  failings,  wrong- 
doing, neglect,  or  delay,  the  lives  of  these 
people,  their  reputations  and  their  em- 
ployment prospects,  have  sometimes  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.  As  we  have 
dealt  with  these  cases,  I  have  been 
shocked  to  find  how  often  the  redtape  of 
our  bureaucracy,  the  maze  of  procedures, 
the  written  and  unwritten  precedents, 
the  rules,  the  regulations,  and  the  myriad 
policy  statements  can  defeat  the  unwary 
citizen,  who  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
under  our  system,  the  individual  has  a 
voice  in  the  administration  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  administrative 
rules  will  take  into  account  his  particular 
needs  and  demands. 

Because  we  believe  in  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  each  citizen  exj)ects  that 
public  administration  in  this  country 
will  be  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  ra- 
tionality and  fairness  which  is  basic  to 
our  traditions.  And  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  this.  Whenever  he  deals  with  the 
agencies  of  his  Government,  or  whenever 
he  is  affected  by  their  rulings,  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  tiiat  decisions  affecting 
his  welfare  and  interests  will  be  made 
rationally,  fairly,  and  efficiently,  with  a 
minimum  of  cost  to  him  and  to  other 
taxpayers. 

The  thousands  of  complaints  received 
by  our  subcommittee  amply  demonstrate 
that  this  is  not  always  so.  P\irther- 
more.  it  is  not  only  the  unwary  citizen 
who  is  often  vanquished  by  the  require- 
ments of  administrative  procedures.  It 
is  often  the  attorney,  supposedly  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  the  administrative 
maze,  who  is  attempting  to  represent  his 
client.  It  is  often  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress seeking  to  prod  a  weighty,  lethargic 
bureaucracy  into  action,  attempting  to 
acquire  simple  facts  from  a  department, 
or  undertak  ng  to  guide  a  bewildered  con- 
stituent through  cumbersome  procedures 
and  mountains  of  regulations.  I  feel  sure 
that  many  in  this  body  share  my  frus- 
tration in  this  respect. 

There  is,  I  have  sometimes  found,  in- 
herent in  the  Federal  administrative 
process  of  today  a  tyranny  more  subtle 
than  any  danger  to  our  liberties  which 
ouJ-  Founding  Fathers  might  have  en- 
visaged. It  is  self- generating  and,  in 
view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Congress 
has  multiplied  the  number  of  Federal 
activities  it  is,  to  a  great  degree,  unavoid- 
able, for  each  new  agency  requires  count- 
less hundreds  more  rules  and  regulations. 
As  Congress  has  been  the  creator  of  these 
administrative  bodies,  so  it  has  a  duty 
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to  see  that  in  performing  their  assigned 
tasks  they  do  not.  in  the  process,  violate 
or  threaten  rights  which  are  sacred  to  a 
free  people. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  minimize 
these  threats  by  stipulating  that  there 
be  in  the  decisionmaking,  rulemaking 
process  some  semblance  of  organization, 
reason,  due  process,  and  fairplay.  It 
did  this  on  a  grand  scale  in  1946  when 
it  enacted  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  But  the  great  expectations  of  Con- 
gress have  not  been  entirely  fulfilled. 
As  so  often  happens  when  an  entire  new 
system  is  created,  there  were  procedural 
gaps.  In  some  cases,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress has  been  circumvented  or  dis- 
torted or  ignored. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  freedom  of  in- 
formation section  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Through  this  provision, 
Congress  meant  to  guarantee  that  the 
public's  right  to  information  would  be  re- 
spected. Instead,  this  section  has  been 
cited  frequently  by  Government  officials 
as  authority  for  withholding  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress,  the  press,  and 
the  public. 

Far  from  "taking  the  mystery  out  of 
administrative  procedure,"  therefore, 
this  section  has  been  used  to  increase  it. 
This  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies. 
The  terms  of  the  statute  were  less  than 
precise  and  left  considerable  leeway  for 
administrative  discretion. 

Access  to  information  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  Government  is  crucial  to  the 
citizen's  ability  to  cope  vrith  the  bigness 
and  complexity  of  Government  today. 
It  is  his  grasp  of  the  facts  about  those 
Government  activities  which  affect  not 
only  the  general  welfare,  but  his  par- 
ticular interest  as  well,  which  is  the 
counterweight  which  tips  the  scale  in  his 
favor. 

There  is  no  validity  therefore  to  the 
frequently  heard  argument  that  this 
proposal  impinges  on  executive  privi- 
lege, for  it  would  not  affect  the  proper 
exercise  of  authority  of  the  President 
and  department  heads.  Certainly,  the 
exceptions  go  very  far  in  meeting  the 
objections  of  the  departments  regarding 
administrative  problems,  confidentiality, 
privacy,  and  national  security.  Even 
these  stated  exceptions,  however,  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress.  If,  indeed,  this  proposal 
might  entail  a  bit  more  paperwork,  re- 
quire a  little  more  tune  on  the  part  of 
our  civil  servants,  I  tliink  the  principle 
involved  here  far  outweighs  these  con- 
siderations. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  legislation  for 
several  years,  and  have  found  solid  and 
widespread  support  for  it,  especially  in 
my  State.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  news- 
paper editors  and  publishers,  owners  of 
radio  and  television  stations,  business- 
men and  lawyers,  and  many  other  citi- 
zens with  no  special  interest  beyond 
their  determination  that  Government 
ofiBcials  shall  not  deny,  distort  or  delay 
Government  information. 

The  value  of  the  individual's  privacy 
in  our  society  can  have  meaning  only  as 
long  as  we  have  a  free  society,  and  we 
shall  enjoy  such  a  society  only  as  long 
as  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  public 


have  complete  access  to  information 
about  the  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  oxir  Federal  Government. 
Everything  in  our  common  law  heritage 
and  the  history  of  our  Constitution  de- 
mands that  this  be  recognized  as  a  "right 
to  know,"  endorsed  by  Congress,  that  it 
not  be  a  privilege  granted  at  the  passing 
whim  of  Government  officials.  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  safeguard  this  right  and  to 
see  that  the  administrative  procedures 
of  our  Government  respect  it.  S.  1160 
will  go  far  to  achieve  these  ends. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  my  support  to 
section  6(b)  of  S.  1336  which  provides 
that  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  jurisdiction 
may  represent  others  before  any  agency. 
This  section  is  identical  with  S.  1758, 
v/hich  I  have  cosponsored.  In  addition 
to  the  myriad  rules  and  regulations, 
many  agencies  have  established  special 
enrollment  procedures  for  those  attor- 
neys who  must  represent  a  client  before 
the  agency.  Elven  if  an  attorney  has  only 
an  isolated  matter  before  one  of  these 
agencies  he  must  complete  a  complicated 
application  form,  swear  to  its  accuracy, 
pay  a  substantial  enrollment  fee,  and 
then  wait  several  weeks  before  he  can 
represent  his  client. 

If  a  person  must  appear  before  an 
agency  he  should  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  the  attorney  of  his  choice. 
However,  the  formal  enrollment  proce- 
dures and  the  attendant  trouble  and  de- 
lay often  discourages  many  highly  quali- 
fied attorneys  from  taking  a  single  case 
before  the  agencies.  Such  unnecessary 
formalities  have  some  earmarks  of  an 
unspoken  conspiracy  between  the  agency 
and  the  attorneys  who  habitually  prac- 
tice before  it  to  restrain  the  practice  of 
law  before  the  agency. 

The  studies  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  have  shown  that 
the  right  to  counsel  in  administrative 
proceedings  is  often  less  highly  regarded 
than  it  is  in  criminal  cases.  There  have 
been,  in  fact,  instances  wherein  the  right 
has  been  qualified  to  such  an  extent  by 
rules  promulgated  by  the  agencies  that 
the  individual  is  denied  effective  repre- 
sentation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coiistitutional  Rights,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  possible  deprivations  of  due 
process  where  the  Federal  Government 
exercises  any  control  over  the  choice  of 
counsel;  a  Federal  limitation  on  the 
choice  of  counsel  abrogates  the  right  to 
counsel  itself. 

This  legislation  would  recognize  that 
a  license  to  practice  in  State  or  Federal 
courts  would  be  proof  of  an  attorney's 
qualifications  to  practice  before  an  agen- 
cy tribunal.  Moreover,  it  would  be  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  make  his  ovm  choice  as  to  who  will 
represent  him  and  would  make  the  client 
sole  judge  of  an  attorney's  qualification 
for  representing  him  before  an  adminis- 
trative board.  Whether  a  hearing  is  con- 
sidered to  be  investigative  or  adjudica- 
tive, the  individual's  property  rights  are 
necessarily  involved,  and  due  process  re- 
quirement in  the  fifth  amendment  de- 
mands that  close  scrutiny  be  given  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings. 

A  few  distinctions  between  S.  1879  and 
S.  1336  are  worth  noting.    I  have  intro- 


duced in  several  Congresses  the  Code  of 
Administrative  Procedure  drafted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived substantial  recognition  in  the 
process  of  revising  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

As  I  have  indicated,  S.  1879,  the  code, 
and  S.  1336  to  a  large  degree  now  rec- 
ommend the  same  or  very  similar 
changes  in  the  present  act.  Both  would 
disi>ense  with  many  of  the  exceptions 
which  were  written  into  the  present  law, 
exceptions  v;hich  have  proved  to  be 
either  meaningless  or  unfortunate.  Evi- 
dently this  time  we  can  expect  to  have 
a  general  statute  which  will  tinily  have 
general  application.  The  definition  of 
rules  will  be  limited  to  statements  of 
general  applicability.  This  is  certainly 
a  proper  change.  Rulemaking  has  been 
described  as  legislative  in  its  nature  and 
legislation  should  have  a  general  rather 
than  a  particular  objective. 

Both  bills  have  improved  on  the  act 
in  dealing  with  rulemaking,  and  accord 
the  public  more  than  an  illusory  right  to 
be  heard.  Provision  has  been  made  to 
insure  that  petitions  for  rules,  if  they 
are  not  granted,  will  have  at  least  the 
courtesy  of  a  prompt  and  specific  denial. 
This  section  also  provides  a  procedure  for 
issuing  temporary  rules  that  seems  a 
workable  compromise  between  the  needs 
of  the  agencies  and  the  public. 

The  bills  attempt  to  free  the  members 
of  the  various  agencies  from  the  burden 
of  deciding  a  host  of  cases  that  are  now 
largely  brought  before  them.  Both  bills 
allow  a  wide  delegation  of  the  decision- 
making pov.'er  to  hearing  examiners,  and. 
on  review,  to  appeal  boards.  In  theory, 
this  should  free  the  agency  members 
themselves  to  deal  primarily  with  broad 
questions  of  policy  and,  to  the  extent 
possible  to  deal  with  them  through  the 
rulemaking  process.  As  for  the  process 
of  adjudication  itself,  it  would  now  pro- 
vide for  the  more  liberal  use  of  subpenas, 
greater  use  of  discovery,  and  more  effec- 
tive pleading,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
significant  changes.  There  is  also  lan- 
guage designed  to  make  the  declaratory 
order  an  available  and  effective  instru- 
ment. Much  was  hoped  from  the  use  of 
such  orders  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  the  new  language  should 
insure  that  such  orders  will  become  of 
increasing  importance. 

The  section  on  judicial  review  in  both 
bills  represents,  I  believe,  an  advance 
over  the  present  law.  Both  state  more 
clearly  the  very  narrow  limits  within 
which  administrative  discretion  is  not  re- 
viewable. Moreover,  both  bills — with  S. 
1879  doing  more — revise  the  present  law 
with  respect  to  standing  to  seek  review. 
S.  1879  does  not  qualify  the  right  to  seek 
review  by  requiring,  as  does  S.  1336,  that 
one  be  adversely  affected  in  fact. 

The  new  subsection  on  the  form  of 
judicial  review  is  also  an  improvement 

over  the  similar  provision  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  Both  bills 
are  in  agreement  on  this  matter,  as  on 
most  of  the  other  issues  of  substance  in- 
volved in  judicial  review. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferences between  S.  1879  and  S.  1336. 
Many  of  them  are  no  more  than  stylistic. 
S.  1879  is  an  altogether  new  version  of 
the  present  statute.    S.  1336  maintains 
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much  of  the  language  and  framework  of 
the  original  statute,  but  revises  and  re- 
arranges it.  S.  1879  thus  is  free  from 
the  existing  language,  but  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  refashioning  the  present  law 
in  the  manner  of  S.  1336. 

Although  the  major  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  are  few,  three  of  them 
r.re  worth  noting  in  detail.  First,  the 
code  takes  a  stricter  Une  than  S.  1336 
in  dealing  with  the  separation  of  func- 
tions. The  code  provision  apphes  to 
agency  members;  the  provision  in  8. 1336 
does  not.  Agency  adjudication  has  by 
now  become  litigation  of  major  impor- 
tance. S.  1336  forbids  the  decisionmak- 
ing officers  at  the  lower  level  from  talking 
informally  to  third  persons  about  the 
facts  in  a  case  before  them,  while  the 
code  forbids  such  consultation  on  issues 
both  of  fact  and  of  law.  S.  1336  gives 
agency  members  complete  freedom  to 
consult  outside  the  record  as  to  issues 
of  both  fact  and  law;  the  code  applies 
to  agency  members  as  it  does  to  the  other 
decisionmaking  officers  of  the  agency. 

A  revision  similar  to  section  1009(g)  of 
S.  1879 — proceedings  in  excess  of  juris- 
diction— should  also  be  considered. 
There  was  similar  language  in  one  of  the 
earlier  versions  of  S.  1336.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  doctrine  of  exhaustion  of 
remedies,  but  this  is  to  prevent  a  party 
from  going  through  long  and  expensive 
proceedings  when— to  quote  the  language 
of  S.  1879: 

The  proceeding  itself  or  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  therein  is  clearly  beyond 
the  constitutional  or  statutory  Jurisdiction 
or  authority  of  the  agency. 

Such  an  issue  is  one  of  law  and  since  it 
is  ultimately  one  for  the  courts  to  de- 
cide, the  bill  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  dispose  of  it  sooner  rather  than  later. 
The  code,  according  to  the  drafters  would 
restore  rights  that  were  formerly  recog- 
nized as  a  matter  of  law.  The  law  today 
is  uncertain  at  best.  In  revising  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procediu-e  Act  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  establish  and  clarify  the 
law  in  a  way  to  benefit  both  the  agencies 
and  the  public.  S.  1879  is  designed  to 
give  relief  in  those  instances  when  agency 
action  Is  clearly  ultra  vires. 

The  provision  in  S.  1879  gives  a  party 
to  an  informal  adjudication  the  right  on 
request  to  receive  a  statement  of  reasons 
in  support  of  the  agency's  decision.  This 
is  also  a  matter  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  in  any  redraft  of  S.  1336.  It 
relates  to  the  individual's  right  to  know 
as  do  most  of  the  provisions  in  these 
measures. 

The  drafting  and  enactment  of  a  good 
revision  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  will  improve  the  administration  of 
the  business  of  government. 

More  important,  it  will  provide  greater 
protection  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
Whenever  he  deals  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


tions  Which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  truth  in  packaging  bill 
(S.  985) ,  the  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  regulate  interstate  elec- 
tric power  companies  (S.  218),  and  the 
Massachusetts  truth  in  lending  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions     Adopted     by     Massachttsetts 

CoNSTJMEES    Association,     Mat     15,     1965, 

Spring  Contehence  at  FaAMiNOHAM,  Mass. 

Whereas  present  law,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, does  not  assure  consumers  of  truth  In 
labeling  and  packaging  of  products;   and 

Whereas  deceptive  packaging  and  market- 
ing of  products  makes  it  Impossible  lor  con- 
sumers to  make  InteUigent  choices  in  retaU 
markets;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Habt  has  introduced  leg- 
islation at  the  Federal  level  and  hearings  are 
now  being  held  on  this  subject:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  annual  spring  conference 
of  the  Hfnssachusetts  Consumers  Association. 
That  full  support  of  this  association  for  Sen- 
ator Hahx's  bin,  S.  985,  be  conveyed  to  every 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation  with  a  request  for  a  vote  and  sup- 
port for  this  piece  of  consumer  protective 
legislation. 

Whereas  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Is  currently  considering  S.  218,  a  bUl  which 
would  deprive  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion of  its  existing  authority  to  regiUate  in- 
terstate   electric    power   companies;    and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  end  effective  regu- 
lation of  the  Nation's  major  electric  utili- 
ties, which  are  growing  more  and  more  in- 
terstate in  nature;  and 

Whereas  S.  218  wovUd  turn  back  the  clock 
to  pre-1935  days  and  would  weaken  one 
strong  source  of  effective  regulation  of  elec- 
tric utilities,  the  FPC;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
sumer Association  is  on  record  In  opposi- 
tion to  S.  218;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
to  Senators  Edwaed  M.  Kennedy  and  Leveb- 

ETT  SaLTONSTALL. 

Whereas  there  is  no  regiUation  in  this 
Conamonwealth  adequate  to  protect  con- 
sumers in  retaU  installment  sales  contracts 
and  rates;  and 

Whereas  consiuner  studies  and  the  reports 
of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers  CouncU  have 
revealed  widespread  consumer  abuses  and 
complaints  in  the  field  of  consumer  cred- 
it; and 

Whereas  individuals  and  groups  from  both 
our  major  political  parties  have  filed  legisla- 
tion to  correct  these  abuses  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  and  Banking  of  the  Massa- 
cliusetts  General  Court  has  reported  an  ex- 
cellent committee  draft  of  this  legislation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hoiise  and  Senate  be  requested  to 
vote  for  and  support  H.  3900  and  H.  3901, 
two  bills  which  win  establish  comprehen- 
sive regulaUon  of  retaU  installment  sales 
and  force  the  full  disclosure  of  true  annual 
interest  charges  now  being  hidden  from  the 
public. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS CONSUMER  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  the  spring 
conference   of   the  Massachusetts   Con- 
sumer Association,  held  in  Praminghain. 
Mass.,  on  May  15,  adopted  three  resolu- 
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ADDRESS  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  "WAR- 
REN  TO  THE  AMERICAN  LAW 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  Is  one  of  the  oustandlng  events 
in  the  legal  world.    I  have  made  It  a 


practice  to  attend  as  many  of  these 
sessions  as  I  could,  and  still  participate 
in  the  regular  functions  of  Congress. 

It  was  my  privUege  to  hear  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Earl  War- 
ren, address  the  institute  at  its  opening 
session.  I  commend  his  address  to  all 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  Delivered  by  Eaei,  Warben,  Chief 
jxtstice  op  the  united  states,  at  the  an- 
NUAL Meeting  of  the  American  Law  In- 
STmJTE,  Mat  18,  1965 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  the  members  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  this  zncvning. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  participate  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. I  note  that  your  agenda  is  once  again 
a  very  full  one.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
it  includes  both  a  continuation  of  last  year's 
discussions  on  the  diversity  of  citizenship 
phase  of  the  study  on  the  division  of  the 
jurisdiction  between  State  and  Federal 
courts  and  the  commencement  of  discus- 
sions on  the  Federal  question  Jurisdiction. 
As  I  stated  to  you  last  year,  the  Judicial  con- 
ference and  the  entire  judiciary  should  be 
very  grateful  to  the  institute  for  undertak- 
ing this  monumental  study.  We  look  forward 
eagerly  to  its  completion. 

It  has  been  my  custom  in  the  past  In  re- 
porting to  the  American  Law  Institute  to 
give  you  an  overaU  picture  of  the  workload 
in  the  Federal  courts  as  we  near  the  close 
of  another  court  term. 

The  nimiber  of  cases  brought  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  continues  at  approximately  the 
same  level.  In  fact,  it  is  remarkable  bow 
constant  the  dockets  and  the  work  of  the 
Court  are.  This  year,  for  example,  there  are 
2,520  cases  as  against  2)557  at  the  same  time 
last  year. 

The  Court's  regular  appellate  docket  has 
risen  only  from  1,129  last  year  to  1,176  during 
the  current  term.  The  miscellaneous  docket, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  largely  made  up 
of  applications  by  indigent  prisoners  seeking 
correction  of  what  they  consider  unfair  con- 
victions, dropped  from  1,428  to  1,344  cases. 
The  Court  has  thus  far  disposed  of  1,918 
cases  on  both  dockets  this  term  as  against 
1,915  at  a  comparable  point  at  this  date  last 
year.  It  has  heard  arguments  In  122  cases 
In  a  period  of  177  Vi  hours  as  compared  with 
144  cases  in  225  hours  last  term. 

The  Court  is  well  along  with  its  work  In 
this  term.  It  has  heard  argtunents  In  all 
cases  which  were  ready  to  be  heard  and  these 
cases  win  all  be  disposed  of  befcH-e  the  end 
of  the  term. 

The  criminal  caseload  in  the  district  courts 
has  remained  fairly  stable.  During  fiscal 
year  1964,  29,944  criminal  cases  were  brought 
In  the  district  courts  as  against  29,858  In 
the  prlOT  year.  There  was  a  slight  Increase 
last  year  In  the  number  of  prolonged  criminal 
trials  but  criminal  dockets,  generally,  are 
current. 

The  district  courts  are  facing  Increasing 
difficulty  In  disposing  of  their  civil  litiga- 
tion. Ehirlng  the  first  9  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  1965,  the 
number  of  clvU  cases  filed  was  50,142  and  the 
number  terminated  47315,  leaving  the  pend- 
ing caseload  at  the  end  of  March  as  74,522,  the 
highest  figure  on  reocffd.  These  filings  and 
terminations  compare  with  48,789  civil  cases 
filed  In  the  first  0  months  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  45,714  tem:ilnated.  Not  since  1960 
has  the  number  of  cases  terminated  ex- 
ceeded those  filed.  In  fiscal  year  1960,  59,284 
tases  were  filed  and  61,829  were  terminated, 
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leaving  the  ratio  of  terminations  to  filings  at 
1.04.  By  1963.  this  ratio  had  declined  to  .98. 
In  that  year,  63,630  cases  waa  filed  and  62,379 
were  terminated.  The  ratio  for  the  first  9 
months  of  the  current  year  has  dropped 
i.o   .95. 

A  number  of  the  courts  of  appeals  are  also 
facing  increased  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  current  workload.  The  caseload  for  all 
courts  of  appeals  on  March  31  of  this  year 
waa  20  percent  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
in  1964,  with  4,711  pending  as  against  3,902 
pending  a  year  ago.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  4,945  cases  were 
filed  in  the  courts  of  appeals  as  compared  to 
4.459  in  the  comparable  period  of  1964  and 
4.014  cases  were  terminated  in  both  9-month 
periods. 

The  heaviest  number  of  filings  in  any  cir- 
cuit during  the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  was  in  the  already  overburdened  fifth 
circuit.  Although  nine  judges  are  author- 
ized in  this  circuit,  one  vacancy  has  existed 
for  more  than  13  months  and  another  for 
over  6  months.  Thus,  seven  judges  have  had 
to  meet  the  fastest  expanding  caseload  in  the 
country.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  their  fel- 
low Judges  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
despite  their  own  crowded  calendars,  have 
been  willing  to  serve  in  the  fifth  circuit  for 
short  periods  of  time  to  assist  in  carrying  a 
share  of  the  intolerable  burden  in  that  cir- 
cuit. Over  a  6  months'  period  in  this  fiscal 
year,  17  judges  from  other  circuits  sat  in  the 
fifth  circuit.  The  judicial  conference  last 
September  and  again  in  March  of  this  year 
took  note  of  this  situation  and  urged  the 
Congress  to  create  four  temporary  judge- 
ships for  the  circuit. 

Year  after  year,  I  have  had  to  report  to 
you  the  ever  Increasing  workload  of  our  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  backlogs  which  have 
accrued  in  the  judicial  process.  It  had  been 
my  expectation  that  with  the  authorization 
of  73  new  judgeships  in  1961,  we  would  by 
this  time  have  seen  a  substantial  decline  in 
these  serious  backlogs.  I  must  admit  to  dis- 
appointment and  grave  concern,  however, 
that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  con- 
quering this  situation.  This  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem solely  for  the  judges.  Every  member  of 
the  bar,  every  practitioner  in  our  courts  share 
this  responsibility. 

This  year,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
Judicial  conference  of  the  United  States  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  creation  of 
new  judgeships.  These  42  positions,  which 
include  the  temporary  Judgeships  recom- 
mended for  the  fifth  circuit,  were  agreed 
upon  only  after  most  careful  analysis  of  the 
Statistics  compiled  for  each  district  and  for 
each  circuit  by  the  administrative  office  for 
the  use  of  the  judicial  statistics  committee 
of  the  conference.  The  conference  was  satis- 
fied with  the  demonstration  of  need,  and  for 
that  reason  has  recommended  this  £uiditional 
judgepower.  I  must,  however,  express  to  you 
my  feeling  of  alarm  that  our  solution  to  the 
mounting  workload  of  the  courts  seems  to 
depend  so  largely  on  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional judgeships. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must 
probe  more  deeply  than  we  have  jn  the  past 
and  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  inventive- 
ness into  the  diagnosis  of  the  problems  of 
judicial  administration  to  i.ssure  that  our 
system  is  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  We  must  utilize  the 
aids,  devices,  and  techniques  which  this  gen- 
eration has  developed,  as  do  the  other  pro- 
fessions, so  that  we  can  assure  to  our  people 
the  prompt  and  effective  administration  of 
Justice  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  entire  legal  profes-  ' 
sion — professor,  practitioner,  and  Judge.  The 
need  for  action  is  immediate  and  urgent.  I 
hope  and  urge  that  the  bar  associations  of 
the  country  and  the  learned  societies  will  de- 
vote their  talents  and  efforts  to  seeking  a 
solution  to  this  critical  problem.  We  can- 
not afford  to  go  on  pyramiding  judgeships 


periodically  without  making  our  judicial 
system  responsive  to  and  part  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live. 

Years  ago — even  a  half  century  ago — before 
the  advent  of  the  judicial  conference  and 
before  provision  was  made  for  circtut  con- 
ferences of  judges,  it  was  not  unheard  of 
that  a  judge  might  serve  his  entire  tenure 
without  meeting  a  brother  Judge  of  a  neigh- 
boring State  or  district  in  hi.s  circuit.  Tlie 
judicial  conference  and  tlie  circuit  confer- 
ences broke  down  this  isolation,  and  in  re- 
cent years  the  seminars  we  have  conducted 
for  new  judges  have  s£r\ed  a  most  u.seful 
purpose  in  this  respect.  The  first  of  the.se 
seminars  was  held  in  1962  \n  Monterey.  Calif., 
and  three  have  been  held  since  that  time. 
Another  seminar  for  newly  npix)inted  judges 
will  be  held  in  June  of  thi$  vear  in  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  same  problem  whirh  once  existed 
among  judges  has  until  recently  been  true 
of  our  referees  in  bankruptcy.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  a  marked  lack  of  uniformity 
of  procedure  among  the  referees.  This  lack 
of  uniformity  extended  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  local  conditions  to  all  phases  of  ad- 
ministration. Last  year  we  held  our  first 
seminar  for  referees  in  bankruptcy.  These 
seminars  are  conducted  by  experienced  ref- 
erees who  speak  from  practical  experience 
and  deal  entirely  wnth  matters  of  procedure 
and  administration  within  the  framework 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  This  first  seminar, 
followed  by  a  second  a  month  ago,  has 
already  begun  to  promote  greater  uniformity 
of  administration.  Tlie  published  proceed- 
ings have  been  made  available  to  all  referees 
who  have  not  yet  attended  these  seminars, 
but  it  is  our  hope  that  in  due  time  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  the  older  and  more 
seasoned  referees  to  meet  with  the  newer 
referees  with  the  end  result  that  better  serv- 
ice can  be  afforded  to  the  public  in  spite 
of  variations  in  local  laws  and  conditions. 

Much  work  has  been  done  bv  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  pretrial  procedures,  in  the  trial  of  com- 
plicated cases,  the  trial  of  multiple  cases 
emanating  from  a  common  cause,  statistics. 
coiu-t  administration,  the  inoplementation  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  and  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  by  Chief  Judges  Biggs. 
Murrah,  Johnsen,  Hastings,  and  Senior  Judge 
Maris,  and  their  committees.  But  for  most 
of  them  it  has  been  a  slow  and  hard  grind 
in  order  to  make  progress.  Really  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  the  bench  and  bar 
should  join  with  vigor  In  finding  wavs  and 
means  to  keep  us  current  with  our  work.  We 
do  not  want  to  change  established  princi- 
ples of  decisionmaking,  bot  it  stands  to 
reason  that  If  courts  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  workload,  further  inroads  on  the  judicial 
process  will  be  made  througji  administrative 
procedures  that  will  water  down  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  to  their  day  in  court. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  significant 
progress  on  the  part  of  several  advLsory  com- 
mittees which  have  been  studying  and  work- 
ing on  revisions  of  the  Pederal  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure.  Five  of  the  ad- 
visory committees  have  been  working  over 
a  period  of  nearly  5  years  on  this  important 
task  and  four  of  them  are  about  to  send  the 
products  of  their  labors  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference  on  the 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedtu-e. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Rules 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal 
Rules  have  made  a  thorougl^igoing  study  of 
the  existing  civil  and  crimiOal  rules.  Their 
recommendations  were  circulated,  as  were 
those  of  the  other  committees,  at  least  twice 
to  the  bar  generally  and  to  scholars  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  comments  received 
have  been  given  the  fullest  study  and  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  members. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Admiralty 
Rules  has  prepared  amendnttuts  to  the  civil 


rules  designed  to  merge  the  admiralty  pro- 
cedure into  the  civil  procedure. 

A  complete  set  of  appellate  rules  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Appellate  Rules  and  these  rules  are  also 
designed  to  reach  the  standing  committee 
when  it  meets  this  summer. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  reports 
of  these  four  advisory  committees  will  reach 
the  judicial  conference  and  the  Supreme 
Court  for  consideration  later  this  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
legislation  was  enacted  authorizing  the 
promtilgation  of  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
Advi.sory  Committee  on  Bankruptcy  Rules, 
wliich  has  also  held  several  meetings  over 
the  past  years,  now  has  a  new  charter  for 
action  which  will  require  it  to  make  a  new 
start  in  .some  areas  of  its  activities. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
judicial  conference.  I  appointed  members  to 
an  advL-ory  committee  to  study  the  possi- 
bility of  adopting  uniform  rules  of  evidence 
in  Federal  courts.  This  committee,  luider 
the  chairmanship  of  Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr.. 
of  Chicago,  is.  like  the  other  advisory  com- 
mittees, broadly  representative  of  the  legal 
profession  across  the  country.  Prof.  Edward 
W.  Cleary,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  will 
act  as  reporter  for  this  committee.  Their 
labors  are  certain  to  be  long  and  arduous, 
but  they  are  fortunate  in  having  available 
to  them  the  results  of  the  studies  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  in  formulating  its 
Model  Code  of  Evidence  and  the  subsequent 
work  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  A  few  States  have  also  made  extensive 
studies  in  this  area,  which  will  be  available 
to  the  committee. 

The  bench  and  bar  are  deeply  indebted  to 
our  colleagues  on  these  advisory  commit- 
tees. They  have  given  fully  and  conscien- 
tiously of  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  work 
of  the  committees.  This  has  involved  many 
hours  of  controversy  and  long  hours  of  study 
of  the  many  comments  which  have  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
proposed  revisions  of  the  rules. 

On  August  20,  1964,  the  President  signed 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  a  statute  which 
will  have  profound  implications  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  country. 
There  are  two  major  innovations  in  this 
statute.  First,  when  defendants  are  fi- 
nancially unable  to  employ  counsel  of  their 
own,  the  court  must  appoint  counsel  for 
them  as  early  in  the  proceedings  as  possible, 
which  means  In  most  cases  when  the  de- 
fendant is  first  brought  before  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner. Heretofore,  counsel  was  rarely 
appointed  in  Federal  criminal  proceedings 
until  arraignment  in  the  district  courts. 

This  will  be  a  new  burden  on  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  and  raises  serious  questions  as 
to  the  ability  of  many  commissioners  to  cope 
with  this   added  responsibility. 

The  commissioner  system  Is  as  old  as  the 
Republic.  It  was  established  by  the  first 
Congress.  It  has  grown  and  developed  dif- 
ferently as  the  Nation  has  expanded,  so  that 
today  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
commissioner  lack  consistency,  as  do  the 
qualifications  of  the  commissioner  himself. 
A  recent  survey  showed  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,100  commissioners,  only  about  two- 
thirds  were  lawyers. 

Proceedings  before  a  commissioner  have 
generally  been  informal,  conducted  without 
a  stenographic  record,  and  without  counsel 
being  present.  The  commissioner's  only 
compensation  has  been  through  small  fees 
which  he  has  collected.  Once  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  becomes  operational,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  proceedings  before 
the  commissioners  will  not  have  to  become 
formal  and  be  adequately  reported  and.  if 
so,  whether  our  commissioners  are  qualified 
and  competent,  especially  the  one-third  who 
axe  not  lawyers,  to  conduct  formal  hearings. 
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Undoubtedly,  the  passage  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  will  bring  to  light  many  Inade- 
quacies In  our  commissioner  system.  I  be- 
lieve our  experience  may  well  demonstrate 
the  need  for  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
system  not  only  to  assure  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  at  the  commissioner 
level  but  also  to  assure  that  the  position  of 
U.S.  Commissioner  Is  a  meaningful  one 
viewed  in  the  light  of  current  needs. 

The  second  major  innovation  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  is  the  provision  for  at  least 
partial  compensation  for  assigned  counsel  in 
criminal  cases.  It  also  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  expert  wit- 
nesses. The  judges  of  each  district  have 
been  required  by  the  act  to  make  appropri- 
ate plans  for  the  disbursement  of  public 
funds  for  this  purpose  and  the  circuit  coun- 
cils are  given  supervision  over  the  program. 
This  requirement  places  a  difficult  adminis- 
trative burden  upon  the  courts  and  the  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  this  new  function  will 
require  the  active  cooperation  of  the  bar. 
The  act  must  be  administered  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  both  fair  and  adequate  to  the 
defendant  as  well  as  equitable  to  the  Inem- 
bers  of  the  bar.  This  act  poses  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  our  profession  because  we  have  had 
no  similar  experience.  It  cannot  be  the 
problem  of  the  courts  alone.  The  local  bar 
associations  must  participate  both  In  the 
making  and  administration  of  the  plans. 
Hhe  members  of  those  associations  must 
each  accept  a  meastu-e  of  responsibmty,  and 
it  should  not  be  delegated  to  those  in  our 
profession  who  are  willing  to  accept  the 
partial  compensation  because  they  find  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  Uving  otherwise.  To 
permit  this  would  convert  the  objective  of 
affording  legal  assistance  to  indigents  to  that 
lof  affording  assistance  to  indigent  lawyers. 

Recently,  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  challenging  message  calling  upon  the 
Nation  for  a  renewed  and  increased  effort  to 
Combat  the  problem  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency. As  lawyers,  we  should  accept  this 
challenge  as  being  particularly  directed  to- 
ward us.  The  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  necessarily  involved  In  every  as- 
pect of  this  effort  because  criminal  cases 
are  processed  through  the  courts  and  be- 
cause the  Judiciary  is  deeply  concerned  with 
effectiveness  of  our  correctional  system. 
■  In  furtherance  of  the  President's  message, 
the  Attorney  General  and  I  dlsctissed  the 
desirability  of  reorganizing  Federal  correc- 
tions into  an  administrative  system  which 
would  have  Jtirlsdlctlon  over  the  entire  Fed- 
eral correctional  process  from  beginning  to 
end,  Including  the  training  of  all  correction- 
al personnel,  both  those  In  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  those  engaged  In  supervision 
in  the  community. 

To  me,  this  is  a  challenging  Idea  and  one 
that  seems  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  a  vast 
improvement  for  dealing  with  people  con- 
victed of  crime  in  Federal  courts.  A  cor- 
rectional agency  thus  broadly  organized 
should  participate  with  other  agencies  in 
Government,  including  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration,  and, 
of  course,  the  U.S.  Judges  through  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
tinuous practical  research  and  development 
in  the  correctional  field. 

More  and  more,  modern  legislation  has 
been  giving  the  sentencing  judge  opportu- 
nity to  adopt  flexible  programs  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  the  individual  before 
him,  programs  which  combine  the  facilities 
and  techniques  now  under  separate  admin- 
istrations. 

More  and  more,  institutional  adminis- 
trators and  probation  officers  have  felt  that 
•he  ultimate  success  of  their  work  depends 
upon  their  understanding  of  and  coordina- 
tion with  what  is  done  In  other  phases  of 
the  correctional  process. 


Perhaps  most  important,  we  are  realizing 
that  the  hope  for  continued  progress  In  cor- 
rections rests  on  the  development  of  pro- 
grams of  research  and  evaluation  which  will 
create  and  test  against  alternatives  a  large 
number  of  techniques  to  be  matched  with  the 
individual  offender. 

We  are  proud  of  the  advances  recently  made 
in  corrections.  The  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  the  Pro- 
bation System,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and 
the  Parole  Board  have  been  imaginative  in 
their  response  to  the  development  of 
knowledge  and  technique.  The  steps  which 
they  have  taken  lead  logically  to  the  creation 
of  a  unified  Federal  correctional  service. 

Continuous  research  and  development  is 
the  llfeblood  of  a  successful  correctional 
system.  This  requires  contlnuoxis  experi- 
mentation, constant  research.  It  is  im- 
portant in  any  system  which  is  created  that 
the  research  and  development  be  separately 
organized  within  the  correctional  system  so 
that  its  personnel  will  not  be  diverted  from 
their  research  functions  and  become  involved 
in  daily  operations.  Its  work  must,  of  cotu-se, 
be  closely  integrated  with  the  system. 

An  important  advantage  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  unified  service  would  be  the 
strengthening  of  the  professional  character 
of  correctional  personnel.  The  new  system 
would  break  down  and  eliminate  the  present 
administrative  barriers  Eind  distinctions  and 
it  would  require  intensive  basic  training. 

Proper  training  programs  are  a  vital  part 
of  any  correctional  system.  They  would 
result  In  making  the  services  of  otir  pro- 
bation officers  of  even  greater  usefulness  to 
our  district  court  Judges. 

By  providing  promotion  from  and  to  insti- 
tutional and  field  positions  and  by  transfers 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
new  opportunities  wotild  develop  for  the  in- 
fusion of  knowledge,  the  gaining  of  experi- 
ence and  the  rewarding  of  excellence  with 
responsibmty  equal  to  abUlty. 

Another  function  which  a  unified  service 
can  uniquely  perform  is  the  administration 
of  new  correctional  techniques  which  plainly 
cut  across  traditional  lines.  We.  have  long 
known  that  the  presentence  investigation  is 
Invaluable  to  institutional  classification  and 
treatment  and  to  the  Parole  Board  in  making 
Its  decision.  We  have  also  known,  and  acted 
on  the  knowledge,  that  prerelease  planning 
and  counseling  are  essential  to  community- 
based  treatment.  These  simply  Illustrate  the 
inevitable  interdependence  of  the  parts  of 
the  process.  It  Is  new  programs,  such  as 
work-release  and  halfway  houses,  which 
bring  this  interrelationship  to  the  forefront. 
You  can  easily  see  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  place  and  administer  these  hybrids  In  a 
system  which  drew  lines  between  the  insti- 
tution and  tiie  community. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  services 
of  all  personnel  now  engaged  in  one  or 
another  part  of  the  Federal  correctional  field 
would  be  needed  In  the  operations  of  a 
unified  system.  The  ftinctlons  they  now 
peOform  would  be  continued,  and  often  ex- 
panded, but  for  the  first  time  all  functions 
would  be  conducted  on  a  coordinated  basis 
and  within  the  concept  of  a  career  service. 

The  renewed  Interest  of  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce  In  improving  our  corrections  system 
has  been  most  gratifying.  I  hope  the  Judi- 
ciary will  play  its  proper  role  in  achieving 
these  necessary  and  important  changes. 

We  note  a  tendency  today  to  blame  the 
courts  and  the  rulings  of  the  cotnts  for  the 
vast  amount  of  crime.  Thinking  persons, 
and  especially  lawyers,  know  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.  They  know  that  crime  Is  Insep- 
arably connected  with  factors,  such  as  pov- 
erty, degradation,  sordid  social  conditions, 
the  weakening  of  home  ties,  low  standards  of 
law  enforcement,  and  the  lack  of  education. 
The  courts,  law  professors  and  lawyers  every- 
where have  a  deep  responsibility,  however,  to 
see  that  the  rules  which  guide  our  criminal 


trials  are  fair,  adequate  and  capable  of  efll- 
cient  administration.  We  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession must  consider  this  as  one  of  our  ma- 
jor responsibilities,  as  must  every  bar  as- 
sociation, national.  State  or  local. 

Every  lawyer  has  taken  an  oath  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  preservation  of  the  rule 
of  law.  He  must,  therefore,  realize  that  it 
is  his  responsibility  not  only  to  perfect  pro- 
cedures, in  the  law  but  as  a  citizen  to  see 
that  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  crime, 
vice  and  violence  are  not  permitted  to  exist 
in  his  commtmity. 

No  nation,  regardless  of  its  general  eco- 
nomic prosperity  can  continue  to  prosper 
unless  lU  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
dedicated  to  law  observance,  not  merely  by 
the  other  fellow,  but  by  all.  In  a  free  soci- 
ety such  as  ours,  this  is  the  only  secure 
foimdation  upon  which  we  can  build  our 
home  and  business  lives.  Otherwise,  we 
build  upon  sand. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  could  prop- 
erly discuss  with  you,  but  time  is  precious 
and  you  have  your  own  agenda  to  which  I 
must  now  leave  you,  with  the  knowledge 
that  your  discussions  will,  as  usual,  be  pur- 
poseful. I  hope  they  will  also  be  satisfying 
to  you  and  contribute  to  the  better  admin- 
istration of  Justice  throughout  the  land. 


LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTION  LAW 
IGNORED  BY  ICC 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
matter  which  has  been  of  concern  to  me 
and  to  many  others.  It  involves  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  operation  of  the  looomotive  inspec- 
tion law.  That  law,  as  we  know,  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  director  of  loco- 
motive inspection  and  two  assistant 
directors.  Following  the  provisions  for 
these  appointments,  their  respective 
duties  are  defined  and  spelled  out  in  this 
public  law. 

Prom  information  made  available  to 
me,  it  appears  that  offices  of  these  Pres- 
idential appointees  have  in  effect  been 
stripped  of  their  authority  and  their  -• 
autonomy,  and  have  been  relegated  to  a 
status  not  contemplated  or  provided  for 
by  law.  To  me,  this  Is  not  in  keeping 
with  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the 
congressional  act,  and  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  significance  Congress  placed  on 
railroad-equipment  safety,  in  providing 
specifically  that  these  should  be  Presi- 
dential appointees,  requiring  Senate 
approval. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  in  an  order 
dated  April  6,  1964,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  reorganized  various 
bureaus.  In  so  doing,  the  managemen,t 
and  technical  direction  legislatively  as- 
signed to  the  Director  of  Locomotive 
Inspection,  his  assistant,  and  the  district 
locomotive  inspectors,  were  transferred 
to  regional  managers  of  the  Commission 
itself  and/or  the  office  of  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Safety  and 
Service. 

Such  a  transfer  of  authority  and  direc- 
tion is  clearly  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Locomotive  Inspection  Act,  which  was 
enacted  by  Congress  to  assure  the  great- 
est possible  safety  to  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public  and  to  engine-service 
employees  on  the  Nation's  railroads. 
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The  Locomotive  Inspection  Act  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  appointed,  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Director  of 
Locomotive  Inspection  and  two  Assistant 
Directors,  who  shall  have  general  super- 
intendence of  the  inspectors. 

In  precise  language,  the  act  in- 
structs the  Director  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection as  to  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  act  also  defines  the  relationship 
between  the  Director  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  by  providing  that  the  Com- 
mission shall,  first,  furnish  the  Director 
with  such  legal,  technical,  stenographic, 
and  clerical  help  as  he  may  require; 
second,  set  his  salary  and  the  salary  of 
his  assistants  in  accordance  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949;  third,  appoint 
district  inspectors,  after  civil  service 
examination,  questions  for  which  were 
prepared  by  the  Director;  fourth,  review 
appeals  from  the  Director's  findings  or 
orders;  and  fifth,  review  rules  and  regu- 
lations drafted  by  the  Director. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  act  intends  and 
provides  for  an  autonomous  Director, 
with  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
m  keeping  with  the  importance  of  this 
area  of  Federal  regulation.  But  the 
Commission's  reorganization  order  de- 
rails the  legislative  intent,  and  wrecks 
the  possibility  of  economic  and  efficient 
administration  by  the  Director  of  Loco- 
motive Inspection. 

What  does  the  Commission  have  to  say 
for  itself,  when  questioned  about  the 
changes?  I  am  advised  that  the  Director 
of  Locomotive  Inspection  has  complained 
to  no  avail,  and  that  representatives  of 
the  highly  responsible  and  reputable 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  as 
well  as  railroad  labor  generally,  also 
have  complained.  They  are  told  to  go 
to  court  if  they  do  not  like  the  new  way 
of  doing  things. 

A  com-t  appeal,  with  its  attendant  de- 
lays and  expense,  should  not  be  neces- 
sary, in  a  situation  in  which  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  Intent  are  clear  and 
unequivocal. 

I  remind  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  oldest  of  the  independ- 
ent agencies,  that  it  is  a  creature  of  Con- 
gress; that  its  members  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate;  that  Its 
budget  is  subject  to  scrutiny  by  this 
body;  and  that  it  is  not  free  to  disregard 
the  law. 


ENDORSEMENT       OF       PRESIDENT 
JOHNSONS   ACTION   ON   THE   DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 
Mr.     McGEE.     Mr.     President,     with 
American  troops  now  being  withdrawn 
m  large  numbers  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  it  is  well  for  us  to  realize  and 
appBeciate  the  good  they  have  done  there 
and  the  good  services  rendered  mankind 
by  our  President  when  he  decided,  on 
April  28,  that  the  Marines  and  para- 
troopers should  go  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Mob  rule  was  the  situation  In  Santo 
Dommgo.    Foreign    embassies.    Includ- 


ing our  own,  had  been  fired  upon.  The 
lives  of  many— again  including  Amer- 
icans— were  in  jeopardy,  as  the  cry  of 
"Paredon,"  or  '"To  the  wall."  caught  on 
with  the  mobs. 

Mr.  President.  Virginia  Prewett.  who 
writes  for  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa- 
pers, is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
Latin  America.  She  is  a  prize-winning 
reporter.  In  a  series  of  articles  which 
concluded  yesterday,  she  has  detailed 
the  chaos  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  wisdom  of  President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  intervene.  Task  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concluding  article  in  Vir- 
ginia Prewett's  series,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  May  26,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

I  From  the  Washington  Pailv  New.s. 
May  26.  19651 
L.B.J.'s  Prompt  Dominican  Rk.pubiic  ArrioN 
S.\VED  American  Lives 
(By  Virginia  Pre»ett» 
When    President    Johnson     between    5:30 
p.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  on  April  28  quickly  tele- 
phoned or  called  in  the  Nation's  top  officials 
about    landing    marines    in    the    Dominican 
Republic,  a  conversation  wa$  being  held  be- 
tween our  Emba.ssy  there  and  the  Washing- 
ton message  center. 

New.s  was  relayed  to  the  President  that  the 
Embassies  of  El  Salvador.  Argentina.  Guate- 
.  mala,  and  Ecuador  had  been  fired  on.  The 
U.S.  aid  mission  had  been  raided.  The  evac- 
uation zone  around  the  Embajador  Hotel  had 
been  broken  into  again. 

At  5:30  p.m.,  a  unanimous  request  had 
come  from  our  nine-man  diplomatic  country 
team  in  the  Dominican  Republic  reqtiesting 
immediate  military  as.«;istance  to  save  the 
lives  of  a  thousand  Americans  in  the  Emba- 
jador Hotel.  I 

THAT  CUTS  IT 

"That   cuts   it,"    said   President    Johnson 
"I'm  not  going  to  have  the  American  people 
wake  up  tomorrow  morning  and  find  a  hun- 
dred of  our  people  dead  down  there  because 
I  didn't  do  anything." 

He  took  the  position  that  if  he  did  not  act 
he    risked    immediate    blood    guilt    for    the 
Americans.    The  vision  of  another  Cuba  was 
strong  in  his  mind. 

He  said  later  of  the  moment:  'We  know 
there  are  evil  forces  everywhere— in  this 
country  and  everywhere  else.  But  here  in 
the  United  States  they're  not  in  control  At 
that  moment,  in  Santo  Domingo,  thev  were 
ni  control."  j  "^ 

Mr.  Johnson  ordered  multiple  messages  to 
go  into  effect  at  6:30  p.m.  Tlie  marines  were 
to  land.  The  first  pathfinder  group  did 
.land  m  LCTs  at  Huina  seaport  not  long 
afterward.  By  7:50  p.m..  40?  marines  were 
ashore.  T 

SETTLEMENT  SOUGHT 

With  the  military  order,  Mr.  John.son 
stressed  his  urgent  hope  for  a  cease-fire  and 
a   settlement   of   Dominican   differences. 

He  al.so  called  for  congreK.sional  leade-s  to 
meet  with  him  at  7: 15  p.m. 

When  he  issued  the  landing  order,  he  di- 
rected the  area  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's American  Republics  Division  to  noti- 
%  all  Latin  American  ambassadors  that 
many  Latin  American  embassies  and  diplo- 
mats In  the  Dominican  Reptiblic  had  called 
on  the  United  States  for  help,  that  the  U  S 
Marines  were  landing  to  save  American  and 
other  lives,  and  that  the  United  State-;  ur- 
gently requested  an  OAS  meeting  the  next 
day. 
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REDS  SPOTTED 

The  congressional  leaders  stayed  with  the 
President  until  9  p.m.  When  they  asked 
about  Communist  infiuence,  Mr.  Johnson 
told  them  that  the  Communist  apparatus 
had  been  spotted  emerging. 

At  first  two  known  members  of  the  Com- 
niiuust  apparatus  were  spotted  seizing  stia- 
t;;,'ic  command  of  groups  or  objectives,  then 
nine  were  .spotted,  and  more  and  more  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  pro-Castro  talisman  crv  of 
Paredon"  (to  tlie  wall)  had  miUiipled  a.s 
mob.^  sacked.  looted,  and  killed. 

After  6. so  p.m..  nine  State  Department 
aiea_  chiefs  for  Latin  America  were  called 
to  tl-.cir  o(t1ce.s.  Their  instructions  were  to 
telephone  the  President's  message  to  every 
Latin  American  ambassador.  This  the  nine 
diplomat.-:  did.  Not  only  OAS  members,  but 
al.so  .Jamaica  and  Trinidad  were  called 

Sei^ator  Robert  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  has  critically  compared  President 
Johnson's  procedure  with  the  Latin  Ajner- 
icans  with  that  of  his  late  brother  durine 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

WHEN  J.F.K.  SPOKE 

On  October  22,  1962.  President  Kennedv 
.^poke  to  the  Nation  at  6:30  p.m.  announcing 
his  intention  to  order  a  naval  quarantine 
around  Cuba.  That  night  he  had  the  Latin 
American  ambassadors  notified  and  like  Mr 
Johnson,  called  an  OAS  meeting  for  the  next 
day.  After  the  meeting  officially  approved 
his  action,  he  ordered  U.S.  Navy  units  al- 
ready in  position,  to  impose  the  quarantine 

President  Kennedy  could  do  this  becau'^e 
the  United  States  had  the  Initiative  in  thi>. 
crisis.  This  permitted  him  to  control  the 
timing. 

President  Johnson,  in  contrast,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  timing  imposed  by  the  wild  mobs  in 
Santo  Domingo.  If  he  had  announced  he 
meant  to  send  in  marines  the  next  day  it 
virtually  would  have  invited  a  mob  attack  on 
the  Embajador  Hotel— and  the  emergence  of 
a  regime  of  some  kind  controlled  by  Com- 
munists. 

REASONS    DISCUSSED 

On  Thursday,  April  29.  at  10:30  a.m..  the 
OAS  met  and  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
reviewed  the  landing  and  the  reasons  for  it 
The  OAS  asked  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Santo 
Domingo  to  arrange  a  cease-fire.  Late  that 
night  the  OAS  called  an  emergency  foreign 
ministers'  meeting  and  approved  establish- 
ment of  an  international  safe  haven  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

On  April  30,  the  special  meeting  sent  Sec- 
retary General  Jose  Mora  to  Santo  Domingo 
The  next  day  the  OAS  named  a  special  five- 
man  peacemaking  team  and  sent  it  to  Santo 
Domingo  on  a  U.S.  military  plane. 

Actjng  at  its  swiftest,  the  OAS  thus  man- 
aged to  get  its  peace  team  In  4  days  after  the 
crisis  peak  when  a  thousand  Americans  were 
in  danger  at  the  Embajador. 

The  OAS  .simply  did  not  have  the  machin- 
ery or  the  precedents  to  go  in  quickly  and 
protect  the  foreign  nationals.  The  hojje  is 
that  it  will  develop  the  needed  muscles  out 
of  the  Dominican  crisis. 

CONTIMDICTIONS   SHOW 

A  si.<,'nificant  feature  of  the  U.S.  press  criti- 
cism of  the  order  to  land  the  Marines  is  that 
It  comes  from  the  same  spokesmen  who  most 
vociferously  and  tenaciously  defended  the 
Castro  regime.  "Antiwar"  crusaders  con- 
demn the  order  to  land  the  Marines  in  one 
breath  and  call  for  Cuba-type  revolutions 
throughout  Latin  Ajnerica  In  the  next. 

But  what  President  Johnson  recalls  is  that 
thousands  of  American  lives  were  in  danger. 
He  sees  a  new  and  vicious  subversion  creep- 
ing into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  kind 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

If  he  had  it  to  do  over,  he  would  land  the 
Marines  again. 
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Important  in  the  story  is  the  fact  that  U.S. 
forces  In  Santo  Domingo  have  evacuated 
many  more  nationals  of  other  countries  than 
our  own  countrymen. 

MANY   MOVED  OtTT 

In  all  about  2.000  Americans  were  moved 
out.  and  more  than  2,500  citizens  of  45 
(?tlier  nations! 

They  include  people  from  Canada.  China, 
Europe.  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  Btilgaria — the 
world.  Latin  Americans  evacuated  include 
Argontines,  Bolivians,  Brazilians,  Chileans, 
Colombians,  Costa  Ricans,  Cubans,  Domini- 
cans. Ecuadorians,  Salvadorians.  Guatema- 
lans, Haitians,  Panamanians,  Nicaraguans, 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Uruguayans,  Venezue- 
lans, and  Jamaicans. 

These  are  the  people  you  might  ask  whether 
Mr  Johnson  should  have  sent  in  the  Marines. 


THE  BEAUTIFY  AMERICA  CAM- 
PAIGN—LETTER FROM  ARVID  D. 
IDEEN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  cam- 
paign to  beautify  America,  to  enhance 
our  land  for  our  benefit  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  come  after  us.  can  be 
intensified  greatly  if  America  will  pitch 
in.  Last  week,  when  volunteers  scoured 
the  Potomac  River  and  its  banks  for 
litter,  we  had  a  good  example  of  the  type 
of  citizen  effort  which  can  be  effective. 
The  Lions  Clubs  of  Wyoming,  too,  have 
joined  this  effort,  with  a  "let's  litter  less" 
program  aimed  at  every  citizen  of  our 
State  and  every  visitor.  Their  campaign 
is  a  public-relations  effort  to  make  peo- 
ple aware  of  the  need  to  decrease  litter. 
The  State  is  cooperating  in  a  very  real 
way.  The  State  Penitentiary,  for  in- 
stance, is  constructing  large  highway 
signs  to  be  displayed  on  major  rights-of- 
way  entering  Wyoming;  and  the  cam- 
paign is  intended  to  be  carried,  also,  into 
the  tv.o  great  national  parks  within  our 
borders — Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  veiT 
commendable  effort  by  the  Lions  Clubs 
of  Wyoming.  To  illustrate  its  scope.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Ai-vid  D. 
Ideen,  chairman  of  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

Casper  Mountain  Lions  Club. 

Casper,  Wyo.,  May  25. 1965. 
Th?  Honorable  Gale  McGee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
\Vashingt07i.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McGee:  The  Lions  of  Wyo- 
ming have  started  a  "let's  litter  less"  pro- 
gram which  will  be  supported  by  approxi- 
mately 2.500  Lions  representing  60  clubs, 
around  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This  litter 
program  is  the  result  of  a  proclamation  at 
our  state  Lions  convention  In  Rawlins  in 
1964  and  I  was  selected  as  the  chairman  for 
this,  program. 

1  have  enclosed  a  s.imple  of  the  bumper 
stickers  that  will  be  utilized  in  this  pro- 
gram. We  also  ha,ve  500  window  display  post- 
frs  aiid  150  highway  signs  to  be  displayed. 
The  penitentiary  is  making  large  signs,  18 
i'ect  long,  to  be  displayed  on  the  major  roads 
entering  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  hope 
to  distribute  40,000  book  matches  in  Yellow- 
stone and  Grand  Teton  National  Park  areas 
through  cigarette  vending  machines.  This 
will  bring  the  litter  program  to  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  and  the  many 
tourists  which  we  anticipate  this  year. 


We  of  the  Lions  Club  feel  that  the  quota- 
tion of  John  P.  Kennedy — "I  don't  tblnk 
there  Is  anything  that  could  occupy  our  at- 
tention with  more  distinction  than  trying  to 
preserve  for  those  to  come  after  us  this  beau- 
tiful country  which  we  have  inherited." — is 
very  appropriate  in  our  campaign. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
Clifford  P.  Hansen,  is  going  to  give  a  procla- 
mation to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming which  will  be  read  at  the  Lions  con- 
vention in  Cody,  Wyo.,  May  27,  28,  and  29. 

The  International  Lions  president,  Claude 
DeVores,  will  be  the  main  speaker  Thursday 
evening  in  Cody.  The  International  Lions 
Club  represents  800,000  people  in  approxi- 
mately 126  countries.  It  is  the  largest  -serv- 
ice organization  in  the  world.  We,  the  Lions 
of  Wyoming,  feel  deeply  flattered  that  the 
international  president  has  taken  time  to 
come  to  the  .State  of  Wyoming,  which  is  one 
of  the  smallest  Lions  districts  In  Lionism. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  contacts 
that  could  be  made  In  connection  with  our 
"let's  litter  less"  program,  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  accordingly. 
Yotir  very  truly, 

Arvid  D.  Idzen. 


("The  road  was  washed  out").  Ruder  helped 
warn  400  families.  "I  lost  money  on  the 
flood  edition,"  said  Ruder.  "We  jtist  for- 
got all  about  advertising." 


MELVIN  RUDER,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
NATIVE  SON,  WINS  PULITZER, 
PRIZE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other North  Dakota  native  son  has 
achieved  fame.  He  is  Melvin  Ruder,  a 
native  of  Manning,  N.  Dak.,  and  now  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  at  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.  Mr. 
Ruder  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  general  reporting  in  giving  outstand- 
ing local  coverage  to  the  disastrous 
Montana  floods  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Ruder  was  graduated  from  Bis- 
marck High  School  and  then  went  on  to 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  to  earn 
his  bachelor  and  masters  degrees  in 
journalism  and  sociology. 

He  is  the  winner  of  several  National 
and  State  awards  for  editorial  excellence 
and  service  to  his  community.  I  believe 
he  exemplifies  the  excellent  caliber  of 
persons  we  rear  on  the  North  Dakota 
plains.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  Newsweek  magazine  of  May 
17,  1965,  and  another  from  the  May  1965 
issue  of  the  University  of  North  Dd^icota 
Alumni  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine.   May   17,    1965] 
Prize  for  Httngrt  Horse 

Mclvln  H.  Ruder  was  out  in  a  barn  last 
week,  covering  a  high-school  conservation 
tour  sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Palls,  Mont., 
Grange,  when  a  neighbor  burst  upon  him 
exclaiming.  "Mel,  your  wife  Is  calling  •  •  • 
Mel,  you  won  a  prize."  Ruder — who  is  pub- 
lisher, editor.  repwDrter,  photographer,  and 
general  factottim  of  his  own  little  weekly,  the 
Hungry  Horse  News  (circulation:  4^71)  — 
did  not  wait  for  the  rest.  He  raced  to  the 
nearest  phone.  "The  Pulitzer,"  he  shouted 
at  his  wife.    "The  Pulitzer,  did  I  win  ItT' 

Rtider  had  indeed  won  one  of  journalism's 
most  sought  after  awards.  The  50-year-old 
Ruder,  who  founded  his  pyaper  In  1946  with 
the  aid  of  a  GI  loan,  was  awarded  the  $1,000 
prize  for  general  local  reporting  for  his  cov- 
erage of  a  flash  flood  last  June  in  nearby 
Flathead  Valley.  Renting  an  airplane,  and 
then  driving  a  car  along  the  railroad  tracks 


(Prom  the  University  of  North  Dakota 

Alumni  Review,  May  1965] 

Mel  Ruder,  1937  Grad,  Wins  PtrLiTZER  Prize 

Melvin  H.  Ruder.  50-year-old  publisher  of 
the  Hungry  Horse  News  at  Columbia  Palls, 
Mont.,  has  been  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
general  local  reporting  in  outstanding  cov- 
erage of  a  disastrous  flood  last  June. 

A  native  of  Manning,  N.  Dak.,  Ruder  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  jotir- 
nalism  and  his  master's  degree  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  He 
taught  journalism  at  the  university  for  2 
years  before  editing  the  Westlnghouse  Corp. 
publications. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes,  named  for  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  founded  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  later  bought  the  New 
York  World,  have  been  awarded  annually 
since  1917  by  trustees  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Join-nalism. 
Winners  are  chosen  by  a  14-member  advisory 
board. 

Ruder  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  in  1937  with  a  B.A.  degree, 
and  with  an  M.A.  degree  in  1942.  He  is  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
of  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  a  12-tline  winner 
of  National  Editorial  Association  Awards. 
Ruder  served  as  editor  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  News  Service  in  1938-40  and  as 
assistant  professor  of  Journalism  in  1940-41 . 

He  was  president  of  the  Montana  State 
Press  Association  in  1957-58,  and  is  cviryently 
on  the  executive  board.  He  is  also  a  memteer 
of  the  Columbia  Falls  School  Board.  At 
homecoming  last  fall.  Ruder  was  one  of  six 
outstanding  alumni  selected  for  the  Sioux 
Award  honor. 


CONSERVATION  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
RIVER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  an 
increasing  number  of  national  organiza- 
tions are  currently  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Potomac  River. 

Although  these  groups  have  long  been 
concerned  \^Tth  the  conservation  of  the 
Potomac,  their  interest  has  now  been 
greatly  reinforced  by  President  John- 
son's message  on  national  beauty. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
magazine,  the  article  entitled  "Oppor- 
tunity on  the  Potomac,"  presents  a  clear, 
concise  statement  of  what  is  involved 
in  planning  for  the  development  of  the 
Potomac  River  basin. 

As  this  article  points  out,  the  nation- 
wide significance  will  not  be  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  Potomac  region, 
but  rather  the  example  it  will  provide 
for  other  river  basins.  A  successful  plan 
for  the  Potomac  must  be  developed  and 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Such  intergovernmental  cooperation  is 
the  key  to  successful  river  basin  plan- 
ning. I  am  confident  that  Secretary 
Udall  recognizes  this  fact.  His  recent 
invitation  to  the  Governors  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  is  a  welcome 
step  toward  such  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Opportunity  on  the  Potomac" 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


1)1      l.t     liCW     JUU^Calllpb     III      1»01,     VtK     tht>lll(l     ■•- 

t'  IK  tlliic  h.i'.  •  seen  a  .'jubsuuitial  dccliiu"  U' 
those  serious  L.iCKl(jgs.  i  huisl  iicuiiiL  U"  dis- 
appointment and  grave  CDU.'ern,  l^owevcr, 
that  we  have  made  so  Httle  pror;i  ess  in  Ci>ii- 
quenng  this  situation.  This  is  i.ot  a  jtroij- 
lem  solely  for  the  judges.  Every  meiiber  of 
the  bar,  every  prartitioiier  in  our  courts  share 
this  responsibility. 

This  year,  it  has  taecnnic  necessary  lor  the 
Judicial  conference  of  tlie  Unit<Kl  States  to 
recommend  to  llic  Conpress  the  creation  of 
new  jndjre'^hips.  These  4'.^  posit  icms.  which 
lfir'i«»r<o     ti>*'     ■    •  ' •»  ■»-  ,r^      Ml  ;  -f.   iii(i>  •,  ■• 

iii»-iidrd    lor    the    fifth   circuit,    were    aRreeU 

■ti  only  alter  m<wt  rarrfiil  an.'ily.si.s  of  the 

*tw^   r..rT!pi!«vf   ff>r  c!ii  li  flt'tf!'-'    .intl   for 

■     .■   for 


.'.iM^'ll    \VI 


"(•A  d'~rie 


if     IKiipl'- 

.-.ition  ol 
1  Uiev  .i:f  riililicU  T  hlR  is 
■V  of  the  entire  leiijal  profes- 
i-i.»n-  ptoitt...'..,r  pr.icmionrr  and  Jndjre  The 
ni*etl  for  iicUon  Is  iiiiinedi.ite  and  iirReut  I 
hojH*  and  urge  that  the  bar  ii.s*ociiillonr,  of 
the  country  and  the  Iearne<l  .societies  will  dc- 
vi  te  their  t«\Ient«  und  efTorLs  to  seeking  a 
solution  to  this  critical  problem.  We  can- 
not  afford   to   go   on   pyramiding   J  idgeshli« 


Conference  of  the  United  States 
of  pretrial   procedures,   in   the  tri 
plicated    cases,    tlie    trial    ot    n-.u 
emanating  from  a  comm»)n   ;aiise 
court  administration,  the  iniplc 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  and  Rnl 
fice   and   Procedure  by   Cliief 
Murrah.  Johnsen.  Hastings,  and 
M.iris.  and  their  committees.     Bu 
of  them  it  has  been   a  slow  and   ! 
i'l   order  to  make  jirocre^—       i'";.)! 
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sliould  Join  with  vigor  m  finihn^' 
means  to  kerp  u.s  current  »ith  our 
<\'t    not     »iiiil     t4>    cl).»nj(f    rjit.tblist 
plrs     I.;     <lr.  islonniakinK      hul      It 
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out  the  countxy    and  the  ciinnii 
liavc  been  given  the  fullest  stud; 
sidcratlon  by  the  Ciiinmlltcr  men 
The     Advisory     Committee    on 
Kules  has  prepared  amendments 
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of  the  many  comments  which  have  ijcen 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
proposed  revisions  of  the  rules. 

On  August  20,  1964,  the  President  signed 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  a  statute  which 
will  have  profound  implications  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  country. 
There  are  two  major  innovation.s  in  this 
Matuie.  Pirst.  when  defendants  arc  fi- 
iiaiici.illv  unable  to  employ  cf)unsel  of  tlieir 
own  fill'  court  must  a'^point  counsel  for 
1.14  III   .u.  t-.ii  ly    111    t  lir   pi  i/«  L'cUiO|^.>  iin  ^t..^  .i^.> 

«iiiiii  iiii-.iiis  in  ln'■^t  C!ii.eH  when  the  dr- 
tri;(t  III  \-  t^r^t  hroutrtit  before  tlie  Us  <  oiii- 
no  .loin  r  Mrrr(ofofr  rouIi<iFt  W.wi  f.fr"» 
.1  j,p.  ,1. -ril  III  rirdTiil  rrimitt.il  pr««  rrdii.*' 
1  .'  "i!    .iti  iit'-mr  ii".    Ui    fMr    c1i«'ri<  I 

!'.(>     «.il     >>»     ^     !•»•     f>'ir»l»n    •" 
I   •  ri  .ti,  .^»  ■.(,»? 

•  '.••   ..  lo!  t*  '.  " 

•  ■  ti     Mil 

n.r   ...1 

!••  |.  i>.  I.         I'  '.i-<|     I)* 

I  .  'urtr    -I'  ■<%    lU-    . 
(^    '•ii'i^    .\-    'hr  Ni'i'ifi   h.«»   r\\ 

'    ^lAy     tiip    '   III'  I  I    im    Jill]    A(    , 

•  ■iiiiioMii,  •(,«  r    I'irit    roii.iiteii 

ij  i.i.i^c  .»i40|i-.    ol     ttie    roinitil^*'!    I  • 
^   rr  »>iit    s»ir\r»    «ho«c<]   ttml   of  th- 

II  itri>    1  l<Hi  I  '  .iiiniln<>iotipr>    tiiil>   «i>o'i 
Ki.riK  *rrr  lnwyrro 

PriHci'dings  l>efore  i«  coinnuNM'liet 
g>  iicr.illy  berti  inlormal,  eondtn  ted  v. 
,1  .'.ipnogr.iphir  record  and  without  >■ 
bi'iiig  present  The  commissioner's 
I  onipen.s.itloii  ha.s  been  through  small  ie«'^ 
which  he  ha«  collected  Once  the  Crimin.il 
Justice  Act  becomes  operational,  the  ipi'"- 
tion  arises  whether  the  proceedings  belore 
the  commissioners  will  not  liave  to  become 
formal  and  be  adequately  reported  an<i.  il 
so.  wheilier  our  commissioners  are  qualilied 
and  competent,  especially  the  one-third  who 
iu-e  not  lawyers,  to  conduct  formal  hearings. 
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iaollenge  aa  bc-ing  particularly  UirecteQ  to- 
ward us.  The  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
Jmment  Is  necessarily  In  jlved  In  every  as- 
sert of  this  effort  because  criminal  cases 
cL'e  processed  through  the  courts  and  be- 
cause the  Judiciary  is  deeply  concerned  with 
eSectiveness  of  our  correctional  Eystem. 

In  furtherance  of  the  President's  message, 
the  Attorney  General  and  I  discu&sed  the 
desirability  of  reorganizing  Federal  correc- 
•.l'.>ns  Into  an  administrative  system  which 
-     •  <  b'v»  i"'li»metlon  over  t*ie  entire  r»»d- 

■i   .  '  •irrccii'iM.ii   pro,  I- •.,    .,    ., 

■  1  ;       '  ludiiiR  • 
'.nr!     » 


11. g  of 


<1    li  .>rc.    n.'^it;..    '.•  1»  ui 

.  .<    11. e   »enteiuiiig   J  rlu- 

,  .jdvipl  flixible  proi.-r.inih  lo  n.iii  the 

;l..r    r.i-cds    of    t:ie    Individual    before 

l"^    prouTams  which  combine  the  facilities 

■^d  techniques  now  under  separ.'.te  admln- 

'rallons. 

1  More    and    more,    institutional    ndmln.ls- 

■  tutors  and  probation  officers  have  felt  that 

M-e  Ultimate  success  of  their  wtrk  depends 

I'lpon  their  understanding  of  and  coordina- 

on   with   what   ts  done   in   other  phases   of 

le  correctional  process. 
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can  uiiiquciy  perf.jrm  is  the  aaiTiinistraiion 
of  new  correctional  techniques  which  plainly 
cut  across  traditional  lines.  We  have  long 
known  that  the  presentence  InveEtigation  is 
invaluable  to  Institutional  classification  and 
treatment  and  to  the  Parole  Board  in  making 
its  decision.  We  have  also  known,  and  acted 
on  the  knowledge,  that  prerelease  planning 
i.r.d  counreling  are  essential  to  community- 
based  treat m.'nt.  These  simply  illustrate  the 
inevitable    Intetdependcnce   of   the   parts   of 

the    process.      It    1*   new    programs.   Euch    as 

•  •  1, 

briiiK  thu  Uiterrelati'  nsi..|.  >  .  ;!.«•  ;  iretroio. 

Y  .u  <Mn  p«Ml\   rir  Y.' w  rtllTJruii  |t  would  be 

...  «■  :nlt    «UT   thi-e    t.vbnl*    in    k 

--w    :!»,»•   bi-t»rr:i   t>.e  in'lt- 


-l     in     li.«    i',<r' m\.  ■..»      r',     » 
TTi*     *»i5.eti  .n»     Xl^ff     •    -• 
;4*<1     WMl   t<' 

t  i:i.«  K  :   : 
m   «  cr«ttlir. -•• 
ppl   "f   a   t..r»«T 
K-rt^i  <'f  i»*  l>er»»rimetJi  o: 
ln<C  our  c«rr*<iii->«i»  •y»i«in 
-^1.1)11-6      I  hope  ih«  .luii- 
V...     >      ,    .'.»   pri-per   rt.ie   in   achieving 
t"..i  'v  i.ri  c:>*Mry  aiid  inip^rt^i.t  ch.ii.ges. 

We  note  a  ter.dency  today  to  blame  the 
c  .urls  ujid  the  rulitig*  of  the  couru  for  the 
\ai;  amount  of  crime.  Thinking  persons, 
and  especially  lawyers,  know  that  thi*  Is  not 
the  fact.  Tliey  know  th.il  crime  is  insep- 
i'rably  connected  with  factors,  such  as  pov- 
erty, degradation,  sordid  social  conditions, 
the  weakening  of  home  ties,  low  standards  of 
law  cnforccmeiit.  and  the  lack  oi  education. 
Tl:e  courts,  law  professors  and  lawyers  every- 
wl'.ere  h.ive  a  deep  re?ponsibiUty.  however,  to 
see  that  the  rules  which  gtnde  cur  criminal 


mouvc  ni-7i>ecti^.^  ana  tv.o  h'^?:.--:r.r:': 
directors.     Fo'kv.-in?  th°  ^-'''''''i'^ior.s  for 

these  ap;  -  ;:.:m^  r"-  t-  •  r  rc-'^pective 
duties  are  cefmed  a:.d  spelled  o'Jt  m  this 
public  law. 

From  information  made  ava;".:. '■:"."  :  o 
me,  It  appears  that  off.ce?  of  thc.-e  Pr'?.— 
idfential  appoir.tcc?  ha-,  e  ;r.  cfT-r-c;  Yje^r. 
stripped  of  their  author. ty  E;.d  t';.'.  ;r 
autonomy,  and  have  been  rele^'a*.:d  to  a 
.^tatu"?  not  con-.-rn;  ■,'.-'^d  cr  p'-.vir'ed  f'^r 

with  cither  the  sxnnt  or  the  letter  ol  the 
c  "^npr"" """"•'  act.  and  l^  not  l:^  i-.^-.— r. 
With  t  .Hcanre  Conrrcsn  ; 

rt.  '       '  "  •  » 


Ihe    I '  of    I. 

..:..   and  til'   >.  Ni.  i. 

^^    were   trarv  firred 

-  oi  Ihc  Ci  ri 

:..e  of  Uic  y.  i 

Comn.\\si,:on    ai:d    tfie 

Bureau    of    Safety    aiid 


Dirc-ncr   of    U^.c 
Commission  s 
Service. 

Such  a  trar,>fer  of  authority  and  citt-c- 
tion  IS  clearly  in  direct  violation  cf  the 
Ix>comotive  Inspection  Act,  wh.ch  •»..- 
enacted  by  Congress  to  assure  the  er' a:- 
est  possible  safety  to  the  sltir;  .:.;  ar.^ 
travelir.g  public  and  to  encir.c-scrv:ce 
employees  on  the  Nation's  railroads. 
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The  Locomotive  Inspection  Act  pio- 
\ldes  that  there  shall  be  appointed,  by 
the  Piesident.  by  and  with  the  advice 
r.nd  con;-^cnt  of  the  Senate,  a  Director  of 
Locomotive  Inspection  and  two  Assistant 
Directors,  v\ho  shall  have  general  super- 
inr endence  of  the  inspectors. 

In  precise  lan.uuaue.  the  act  in- 
siruct^s  the  Director  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection as  to  his  duties  and  rosi:!on.';i- 
bil'.ties. 

The  act  also  defines  the  relatiorisliip 
between  the  Director  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  by  providing  that  the  Com- 
mission shall,  fir.-t.  fmnish  the  Director 
witn  such  legal,  technical,  stenographic, 
and  clerical  help  as  he  may  require; 
second,  set  his  salary  and  the  salary  of 
his  assistant-s  in  accordance  \\ith  the 
Classification 'Act  of  1949:  third,  appoint 
district  inspectors,  after  civil  service 
examination,  questions  for  which  were 
prepared  by  the  Dnector:  fourth,  review 
appeals  from  the  Director's  findines  or 
orders:  and  fifth,  review  rules  and  re;:u- 
lations  drafted  by  the  Director. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  act  intends  and 
provides  for  an  autonomous  Director, 
with  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
m  keeping  with  the  importance  of  this 
area  of  Federal  regulation.  But  the 
Commission's  reorganization  order  de- 
rails the  legislative  intent,  and  wrecks 
the  possibility  of  economic  and  efficient 
administration  by  the  Director  of  Loco- 
motive Inspection. 

What  does  the  Commission  have  to  say 
for  itself,  when  questioned  about  the 
changes?  I  am  advised  that  the  Director 
of  Locomotive  Inspection  has  complained 
to  no  avail,  and  that  representatives  of 
the  highly  responsible  and  reputable 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  as 
well  as  railroad  labor  generally,  also 
have  complained.  They  are  told  to  go 
to  court  if  they  do  not  like  the  new  way 
of  doing  things. 

A  court  appeal,  with  its  attendant  de- 
lays and  expense,  should  not  be  neces- 
sary, in  a  situation  in  which  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  intent  are  clear  and 
unequivocal. 

I  remind  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  oldest  of  the  independ- 
ent agencies,  that  it  is  a  creature  of  Con- 
gress; that  its  members  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate:  that  its 
budget  is  sub.iect  to  scrutiny  by  this 
body;  and  that  it  is  not  free  to  disregard 
the  law. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  ACTION  ON  THE  DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with 
American  troops  now  being  withdra\yn 
in  large  numbers  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  it  is  well  for  us  to  realize  and 
appreciate  the  good  they  have  done  there, 
and  the  good  services  rendered  mankind 
by  our  President  when  he  decided,  on 
.Apiil  28.  that  the  Marines  and  para- 
ti-oopers  should  go  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Mob  rule  was  the  situation  In  Santo 
Domingo.    Foreign    embassies,    Includ- 
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ing  our  own.  had  been  fired  upon.  The 
lives  of  many — again  including  Amer- 
icans— were  in  jeopardy,  as  the  cry  of 
•Paredon,"  or  '"To  the  wall."  caught  on 
with  the  mobs. 

Mr.  President,  'Virginia  Prewett,  who 
writes  for  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa- 
pers, is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
Latin  America.  She  is  a  priie-winning 
reporter.  In  a  series  of  articles  which 
coneludcd  yesterday,  ,she  hais  detailed 
the  chaos  in  I  he  Dominican  Rapublic  and 
the  wisdom  of  President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  intervene.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concluding  article  in  "Vir- 
ginia Preweit's  series,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  May  26.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  [the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rt:coRD, 
as  follows:  \ 

IFroiu  thr  Wii.shiiijiion  D;iil;'  News. 
M:iy  26.  196.5  | 

I.  R.i.'s  Pp.mmpt  Dominican  Rh' 

S.WED   AMf.UKAN    LlVHi 

jBy  Virginia  Prewen 
Wiuii  Prc^ideni  John.scn  ix  tweeii 
p  in.  aiid  ft-.'M)  p.m.  cm  April  28  ([iiickly  Icle- 
plioiipd  or  called  in  the  Natiou'.'i  top  oilicials 
about  landing  marines  in  the  Doniinioaii 
Republic,  a  ronvers.-Uion  was  being  held  be- 
tween onr  Eniba.<:sy  there  iUicl  tbe  W;ishing- 
t(>u  nie.ss.Tge  center. 

>.'ew.s  was  relayed  to  the  Prc.^idrnt  that  the 
Fnibassies  of  El  Salvador.  Argen.tina.  Gtr.ite- 
mala.  and  Ecuador  had  been  fired  on.  The 
U.S.  aid  mission  had  been  raided  The  ev:ic- 
ti^ilion  fone  around  the  Enib.ijaclor  Hotel  had 
been  broken,  into  again. 

At  5::30  p.m..  a  unan.imoiu;  request  liad 
come  from  our  nine-man  dipIoniKitic  country 
tejtm  in  tlie  Dominican  Republic  requesting 
immediate  military  assistance  ra  save  the 
lives  of  a  tlioas.ind  Americans  ir  the  Embr- 
j.idor  Hotel. 

THAT   CfTS    IT 

That    cul^s    it."    .<aid    Presideiit    .Jolmson 
"I'm  not  going  to  have  the  Ameiicun  people 
wake  \ip  tomorrow  morning  and  find  a  Imn- 
drod  of  onr  people  de.id  down  there  because 
I  didn't  do  anything.  "  j 

He  took  the  position  that  if  ha  did  not  act. 
he  risked  immediate  blcKKl  guilt  for  the 
Americans.  The  vision  of  anoiijer  Cuba  was 
strong  in  his  mind. 

He  said  later  of  the  moment:  'We  know 
there  are  evil  forces  everywhere — in  this 
country  and  everywhere  else.  But  here  in 
the  United  States  they're  not  lu  control.  At 
vthat  moment,  in  Santo  Dominai.  they  were 
in  control."  | 

Mr.  Johnson  ordered  mtiltip!»  messages  to 
go  into  effeci  at  6::50  p  ni.  The  inarines  were 
to  land.  Tiie  first  pathtindef  group  did 
land  in  LCT's  at  Haaia  se.ipart.  not  long 
afterward.  By  7:50  p.m  .  405  marines  were 
.ishore. 

.'-rrrLEMENT  soucii-ri 

With  the  military  order.  Jjir.  Jolmson 
.^tressed  his  urgent  hope  for  a  ciase-fire  and 
.'.   settlement   of   Dominican   difl|c-renccs. 

He  also  called  for  congrc^siontil  leaders  to 
nieet  with  him  at  7:15  p.m. 

When  he  issued  the  landing  order,  he  di- 
reri*d  the  area  otticer.s  of  the  t^taie  Depart- 
ment's American  Republics  Divifcion  to  noti- 
fy all  Latin  American  ambassadors  that 
many  Latin  American  embassiep  and  diplo- 
mats in  the  Dominican  Republic  had  called 
on  the  United  States  for  help,  that  the  U.S. 
Marines  were  landing  to  save  AJnerican  and 
other  lives,  and  that  the  UnUeid  States  ur- 
gently requesied  an  OAS  mce'iiig  the  next 
day. 


REDS   SPOTTED 


Tlie  congre.ssional  leaders  stayed  with  the 
President  until  9  p  m.  When  they  asked 
about  Communist  influence.  Mr.  John.son 
told  them  that  the  Communist  apparatus 
had  been  spotted  emerging. 

At  lir.sl  two  known  memljers  of  the  Coin- 
niunisL  apparattts  were  spotted  seizing  .sm,- 
tigic  command  of  groups  or  objectives,  tiieu 
mm.'  were  spotted,  and  more  and  more.  Dtir- 
ing  the  day  the  pro-Casiro  talisman  cry  of 
Paredon"  do  tlic  wall)  had  multipied  as 
mobs  sacked,  looted,  and  killed. 

After  G.'M)  p.m..  nine  Slate  Department 
area  chiefs  for  Latin  America  were  called 
io  \\\c\r  oflices.  Their  instructions  were  to 
: 'lephone  ihe  Pre--idents  ines.=;age  to  every 
I  aim  American  ambassador.  This  the  nine 
diplomat.'-  did.  Not  only  0.\S  members,  but 
also  Jamaica   and  lYinidad   were  called. 

Senator  Robkht  KfnNi.dv.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  lias  critically  compared  President 
.Tohnson's  procedure  with  ih.e  Latin  Amer- 
icans with  that  of  his  late  brother  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

WHEN   J.F.K..  SPOKK 

On  October  22.  1962.  President  Kennedy 
.spoke  to  the  Nation  at  6:30  p.m.  anncnuicing 
his  intention  to  order  a  naval  quaraniine 
arotuid  Ci'iba.  That  night  he  had  the  Latin 
American  amba.ssadors  notified  and.  like  Mr. 
John.son.  called  an  OAS  meeting  for  the  next 
day.  After  the  meeting  ofTicially  approved 
las  action,  lie  ordered  U.S.  Navy  imits.  al- 
ready in  position,  to  impose  the  quarantine 

President  Kennedy  cottld  do  tills  because 
the  United  States  had  the  initiative  in  this 
crisis.  This  permitted  him  to  control  the 
liming.  i 

President  Johnson,  in  contrast,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  timing  imposed  by  the  wild  mob.s  in 
.Santo  Dominpo.  If  he  had  announced  he 
meant  to  send  in  marines  the  next  day.  it 
virt  lally  would  have  invited  a  mob  attack  on 
the  Embajador  Hotel— and  the  emergence  of 
a  regime  of  some  kind  controlled  by  Coni- 
mi.inist.s. 

RFASONS    DI.SCrSSED 

On  Thursday.  April  29,  at  10:30  a  m  .  the 
OAS  met  and  Amba.ss.idor  Ellsworth  Btuiker 
reviewed  the  landing  and  the  reasons  for  it. 
The  OAS  asked  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Santo 
Oomingo  to  arrange  a  cease-fire.  Late  that 
night  the  OAS  called  an  emergency  foreign 
m.inisters"  meeting  and  approved  establish- 
ment of  an  international  safe  ha\en  in  tiie 
Dominican  Republic. 

On  April  30.  the  special  meeting  sent  Sec- 
retary C'jcneral  Jose  Mora  to  Santo  Domingo 
The  next  day  the  OMi  named  a  special  five- 
man  peacemaking  team  and  sent  it  to  Santo 
Domingo  on  a  TJ.S.  military  plane. 

Acting  at  its  swiftest,  the  OAS  thus  man- 
aged to  get  its  peace  team  in  4  days  after  the 
crisis  peal:  when  a  thousand  Amcrica.ns  were 
ni  danger  al  the  Embajador. 

The  OAS  .-imijly  did  not  have  the  machin- 
ery or  the  precedents  to  go  in  quickly  and 
protect  the  foreign  nationals.  The  hope  is 
that  it  will  develop  tiie  needed  muscle.^  out 
of  the  Dominican  crisis. 

CONTRADICTIONS   SHOW 

A  significant  featvire  of  the  U.S.  jircss  criti- 
cism of  the  order  t©  land  the  Marines  is  that 
It  comes  from  the  same  spokesmen  who  most 
vociferously  and  tenaciously  defended  the 
Castro  regime.  "Antiwar"  crusaders  con- 
demn the  order  to  land  the  Marines  in  one 
breath  and  call  for  Cuba-type  revolutions 
throughout  Latin  America  in  the  next. 

But  what  President  Johnson  recalls  is  that 
thousands  of  American  lives  were  iu  danger. 
He  t-ecs  a  new  and  vicious  subversion  creep- 
ing into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  kiiui 
we  are  figliiing  in  Vietnam. 

If  he  had  it  to  do  over,  he  would  land  fne 
M.irincs  ayam. 


Man 
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Iniporlaiit  in  the  story  is  the  fact,  that  U  .-5 
forces  in  Santo  Domingo  have  evacuated 
many  more  nationals  of  other  countries  than 
our  ov.n  countrymen. 

MANY    MOVED   OUT 

In  all  abctit  2.000  Americans  were  moved 
out.  and  more  than  2.500  ci'.izens  of  4.5 
other  nations! 

They  include  people  from  Canada.  China. 
Europe.  Israel.  SaUdi  Arabia,  Bulgaria — the 
v,i-irld.  Latin  Americans  evacu;iied  include 
Arc;':'ntines,  Bolivians.  Brazilians.  Ciiileans. 
Colombians,  Costa  Ricans,  Cubans,  D<jniini- 
cans.  Ecuadorians,  Salvadorians.  Guatema- 
lans. Haitians.  Panamanians,  Nicaraguans. 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Uruguayans,^  Venezue- 
Uas.  and  Jamaicans. 

These  are  the  people  you  might  ask  whether 
Mr  Johnson  should  have  se!,t  in  the  Marines. 


THE      BEAUTipY      AMERIC.-\      CAM- 

p.:^lGN— LETTER    FROM    ARVID    D. 

IDEEN 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  cam- 
paign to  beautify  America,  to  enhance 
our  land  for  our  benefit  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  tho.'-e  who  come  after  us.  can  b»^ 
intensified  greatly  if  America  will  pitcli 
in.  La.st  week,  when  volunteers  scoured 
the  Potomac  River  and  its  banks  for 
litter,  we  had  a  good  example  of  the  type 
of  citizen  cfTuit  winch  can  be  effective. 

The  Lions  Clubs  of  Wyoming,  too.  have 
joined  this  effort,  with  a  ■'let's  litter  less" 
program  aimed  at  eveiy  citizen  of  our 
Stato  and  every  vi.sitor.  Their  campaisn 
:s  a  public-relations  effort  to  make  peo- 
ple aware  of  the  need  to  decreai^e  litter. 
The  State  is  cooperating  in  a  very  real 
•vay.  The  State  Penitentiary,  for  in- 
stance, is  constructing  large  highway 
signs  io  be  displayed  on  ma.ior  rights-of- 
way  entering  Wyoming;  ai^d  the  cam- 
paign is  intended  to  be  earned,  also,  inio 
jihe  tv.o  great  national  paiks  within  our 
bo'ders — Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
commendable  etTort  by  the  Lions  Club^ 
of  Wyoming.  To  illustrate  it*  scope.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoiid  a  let'er  from  Arvid  D. 
Ideen,  chairman  of  the  program. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

C.\SPER  MouNTAi.M  Lions  C  i.cb, 

Casper.  Wyo.,  May  25  1965. 
Taj  Honorable  G.\le  McGee, 
Senate  OfJUe  Building. 
'%\'i\h  iiigton.  D.C. 

My  De.\r  Ma.  McGr.r;  The  Lions  of  Wyu- 
rning  have  started  a  "let's  Utter  less"  pro- 
gram which  will  be  supported  by  approxi- 
mately 2.500  Lions  representing  GO  clubs 
around  the  State  of  W.  omir.g.  This  litter 
nrci^rani  is  the  result  of  a  proclamation  at 
our  ytfite  Lions  convention  in  Rawlins  n\ 
196J  and  I  WaS  selected  as  the  chairman  for 
•.his  program. 

I  have  enclosed  a  sample  of  the  bumper 
stickers  that  will  be  utilized  in  this  pro- 
smm.  We  also  have  500  window  di-'^play  post- 
ers I.  d  loO  highway  signs  to  be  dispL.yeci. 
The  penitentiary  is  making  largo  signs.  18 
feet  lung,  to  he  displayed  on  the  major  roads 
entering  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  hope 
to  distribute  40.000  book  matches  in  Yellow- 
stone and  Grand  Teton  National  Park  areas 
through  cigarette  vending  machines.  Tliis 
will  bring  the  litter  progr  :m  to  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  and  the  many 
tourists  which  we  anticipate  tins  year 


We  of  the  Lions  Club  feel  tliat  the  quota- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy — "I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  that  could  occupy  our  at- 
tention with  more  distinction  than  trying  to 
preserve  for  those  to  come  after  tis  this  beau- 
tiful country  wliich  we  have  inherited." — is 
very  appropriate  in  our  campaign. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
ClitTord  P.  Hansen,  is  going  to  give  a  procla- 
mation to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming which  will  be  read  at  the  Lions  con- 
vention in  Cody.  Wyo..  May  27,  28.  r.nd  29. 

The  International  Lions  president.  Cl.aide 
DeV^jres.  will  be  the  main  speaker  Tliursdav 
evening  in  Cody.  The  International  Lions 
Club  represents  800.000  jieople  in  approxi- 
mately 126  countries.  It  is  the  largest  serv- 
ice organization  in  the  world.  We.  the  Lions 
of  Wyoming,  feel  deeply  fla.ttered  that  the 
international  president  has  taken  time  to 
come  to  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  is  one 
of  the  smallest  Lions  districts  in  Lionism. 

If   you   have   any   suggestions   or   contacts 
that  could  be  made  in  connection  with  our 
•  let's  litter  less"  progr;uii.  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  accordingly. 
Your  very  (ruly. 

.\r-  tn  D  Idjxn. 


MELVIN     RUDER. 
NATIVE      SON. 
PRIZE 


NORTH     DAKOTA 
WINS      PULITZER 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pre.?ident.  an- 
other North  Dakota  native  son  has 
achieved  fame.  He  is  Melvin  Ruder,  a 
native  of  Manning,  N.  Dak.,  and  now  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  at  Columbia  Falls.  Mont.  Mr. 
Ruder  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  general  reporting  in  giving  out.stand- 
ing  local  coverage  to  the  disastrous 
Montana  floods  of  la-st  year. 

Mr.  Ruder  was  graduated  from  Bis- 
marck High  School  and  then  went  on  to 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  to  earn 
his  bachelor  and  masters  degrees  in 
journalism  and  sociology. 

He  is  the  winner  of  se\eral  National 
and  State  awards  for  editorial  excellence 
and  service  to  his  community.  I  believe 
he  exemplifies  the  excellent  caliber  of 
persons  we  rear  on  the  North  Dakota 
plains.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  Newsweek  magazine  of  May 
17.  1965.  and  another  from  the  May  1965 
issue  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
Alumni  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
CHD.  as  follows: 

I  From    Newsweek   magarine.    May    17.    l.'iooi 
Prize  tor  IIt-r>.-GF.y   HoRsr 

Mcl'.in  H.  Ruder  was  out  in  a  barn  las: 
week,  covering  a  high-school  conserv.-.tion 
totir  sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Falls.  Mont  . 
Grange,  wlien  a  neighbor  burst  upon  him 
excl-.imin.^.  "Mel.  your  v.ife  is  calling  •  »  • 
Mel.  you  won  a  prize."  Ruder — wlio  is  pub- 
lisher, editor,  reporter,  plic*ographer.  and 
general  factotum  of  his  own  little  weekly,  the 
Hungry  Horse  News  (circulatioii :  4.'.271 1  — 
did  not  wait  for  the  rest.  He  raced  to  the 
nearest  phone.  "  Tlie  Pulitzer."  he  shouted 
at  his  wife.    'Tl-ie  Pulit:^er.  did  I  win  it?" 

Ruder  had  indeed  won  one  of  journaMsm's 
most  sought  after  awards.  The  50-ycar-old 
Ruder,  who  founded  his  paper  in  1946  with 
the  aid  of  a  GI  loan,  was  awarded  the  SI. 000 
i>rize  for  general  local  reporting  for  his  cov- 
erage of  a  flash  flood  last  June  in  nearby 
Flathead  Valley.  Renting  an  airplane,  and 
then  driving  a  car  along  the  railroad  tracks 


{ "Tlie  road  was  washed  out'i,  Ruder  helped 
warn  4O0  families.  "I  lost  money  on  the 
flood  edition."  said  Ruder.  "We  just  for- 
got all  about  advertising." 


[From   the   University   of   North   Dakota 

A^lumni  Review.  May  1965  | 

Mei-  Riser,   1937  Grad.  Wins  Pulitzer  Prize 

'^lelvin  H.  Ruder.  50-year-old  publisher  of 
lb*  Hungry  Horse  News  at  Columbia  Falls 
Mont  .  has  been  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
general  local  reporting  in  outstanding  cc\- 
erage  of  a  disastrous  flood  last  June. 

A  native  of  Manning.  N.Dak..  Ruder  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  jour- 
nalism and  his  master's  degree  m  sociology 
from  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  He 
taught  journalism  at  the  university  for  2 
years  before  editing  the  Westinghouse  Corp 
publications. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes,  named  for  the  lute 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  founded  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  later  bought  the  New 
York  World,  have  been  awarded  annually 
since  1917  by  trustees  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Winners  are  chosen  by  a  14-member  advisory 
boaid. 

Ruc'er  vas  grriduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  in  1937  with  a  B.A.  degree 
and  with  an  M  .A.  degree  in  1942.  ^He  is  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
of  Columbie.  Fails.  Mont.,  a  12-time  winner 
of  National  Eciitori.^l  Association  Awards 
R'ader  served  as  editor  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  News  Service  in  1938-40  and  as 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  in  1940—41. 

He  was  president  of  the  Montana  State 
Press  Association  in  1957-58.  and  is  currently 
on  tlie  executive  board.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Columbia  Falls  School  Board.  At 
homecoming  last  fall.  Ruder  was  one  of  six 
outEtancing  alumni  selected  for  the  Siotix 
Award  honor. 


CONSERVATION   OF   THE   POTOMAC 
RIVER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  an 
increasing  number  of  national  organiza- 
tions are  currently  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Potomac  River. 

Although  these  groups  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  conservation  of  the 
Potomac,  their  interest  has  now  been 
greatly  reinforced  by  President  John- 
son's message  on  national  beauty. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
magazine,  the  article  entitled  "Oppor- 
tunity on  the  Potomac,"  presents  a  clear. 
conci.se  statement  of  what  is  involved 
in  planning  for  the  development  of  the 
Potomac  River  t)a^n. 

As  this  article  ixiints  out.  the  nation- 
wide significance  v^ill  not  be  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  tjp  the  Potomac  region, 
but  rather  the  eMmple  it  will  provide 
for  other  river  basnis.  A  successful  plan 
for  the  Potomac  must  be  developed  and 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Such  intergovernmental  cooperation  is 
the  key  to  successful  river  basin  plan- 
ning. I  am  confident  that  Secretary 
Udall  recognizes  this  fact.  His  recent 
invitation  to  the  Governors  of  Maryland. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  is  a  welcome 
step  toward  such  cooperation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Opportunity  on  the  Potomac" 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Opi'osTUNiry    ON    the    Potomac 

Flu-  decades,  the  Potomac  River  has  flowed 
wicier  ihe  nose  of  Congress  as  a  horrible  but 
;>:i.'Uiale  example  ul  streran  conditions  idl 
ricrr.ss  America;  conflicting  resource  pres- 
sures within  its  \vaterslie<l  are  symbolic  of 
Tho5:e  f;icingr  e\  ery  major  ciriitiiagc  bas,n  in 
the  United  States.  Mucin  of  the  Potomac  is 
terribly  pollutec! — cleantip  action  hris  been 
f-luw.  Keai  estate  speculators  would  destroy 
t'.ie  natural  beauty  of  its  banks,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  tryinp:  for  years 
to  Klraitjacket  the  river  with  a  series  of  ma- 
j'  r  dams  under  a  pl.Tii  v  Iilch  conservationists 
bo:ie\e  is  br.sed  on  nr-rrow  and  outmoded 
principles.  In  many  respcct.s,  then,  tlie  Po- 
tomac is  httic  diiTcrent  than  other  streams — 
e.xcept  tliat  its  a.s.sociatiou  with  Washington 
has  broiiglit  continuing  n.iiion.^.l  public  at- 
tention. 

Today,  it  appears  thatbcc.-ii;se  of  tliis  na- 
tionwide interest  the  Potomac  will  so~n  be- 
come a  positive  e.x;\mple  of  what  America's 
rivers  ovifrht  to  be.  President  Johnson  set 
tile  guidelines  in  his  me.-.ico  oa  natural 
beauty: 

"Tlie  river  rich  in  history  ami  nieniory 
whicli  flows  by  our  Nation's  Capital  should 
.serve  as  a  model  of  scenic  and  recreation 
va'ues  for  the  entire  country.  To  meet  this 
objective  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  review  the  Potomac  bo.sin  devel- 
opment plan  now  r.nder  review  by  the  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers,  and  to  work  witii  tlie 
affected  State.s  and  local  governments,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  interested  Federal 
agencies  to  prepare  a  program  ftir  my  con- 
sideration. 

"A  progra.ni  must  bo  dc\  ised  which  will: 
(a)  Clean  up  the  river  and  keep  it  clean,  so  it 
can  be  used  for  boatin<',  swimming,  and  fibh- 
ing;  (bi  protect  its  natural  beauties  by  the 
acqtiisiti'jn  of  scenic  easements,  zoning,  or 
other  mea-siircs:,  (c)  provide  adcciuate  recre- 
ational facilities;  and  (d)  roniplete  the  pres- 
ently authorized  George  W.i.  hingiou  Mvnio- 
rii.l  Parkway  on  both  banks. 

"I  hope  action  here  will  stimtilate  and  in- 
spire similar  efforts  by  State  and  local 
governments  on  other  tirban  rivers  and  water- 
fronts, such  as  the  Hudson  in  I^ew  "Kork. 
They  are  potentially  the  greatest  single 
Ronrce  of  pleasure  for  those  who  '.ive  in  most 
of  our  metropolitan  areas." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  already 
hard  at  work  to  implement  the  President's 
directive.  Locally,  conserv.itionists  believe 
that  for  the  first  lime  a  trtily  contprehensive 
plan  will  be  prepared  for  the  Potomac  from 
mountain  headwaters  to  its  mouth  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Presumnbly,  consideration  will 
be  given  for  the  first  time  to  recreational  and 
other  opportunities  efforded  by  the  Potomnc 
estuary — a  forgotten  part  of  the  river  under 
the  corps'  plan.  It  is  expected  that  the  Po- 
tomac will  Indeed  be  cleaned  up,  and  that 
major  portions  of  its  wild  stretches  will  be 
permanently  preserved.  It  is  hoped  that 
adcfiunte  public  access  to  the  river  will  be 
planned  from  mount.ains  to  bay,  so  that  the 
Potomac  may  become  a  major  recreation  re- 
source for  a  heavily  populated  region. 

But  the  President's  program  for  the  Poto- 
mac will  be  most  important  for  its  nation- 
wide significance — not  for  the  benefits  which 
w  ill  accrtie  to  tlie  Potomac  region.  Mr. 
Johnson's  words  secnt  to  express  a  clear  liopc 
that  Slate  and  local  governments  will  a.ssume 
primary  responsibilities  for  action  on  the 
P<-tomac — that  his  Potomac  River  progrnm 
will  not  be  a  Federal  progrnm,  but  rather 
iin  outline  for  coordinated  local.  State,  and 
Federal  efforts  under  Federal   guidance. 

llie  Potomac  cannot  become  a  national 
model  for  river  preservation  and  beatitiflca- 
tion  if  the  Federal  Government  midertakes 
the  major  Job.     It  will  stcind  as  a  model  only 


if  States  and  localities  e'.sev.here  are  .shown 
by  example  how  they  can  implement  similar 
programs  on  other  streians — just  as  it  will 
stand  as  a  model  only  if  the  entire  river  and 
ail  its  potentials  are  fully  considered. 

For  too  long  have  tiie  natvijal  values  of 
America's  rivers  been  effectively  overlooked 
or  even  forgotten  by  the  several  fc'tates.  With 
•rare  exception,  the  only  ma«si\ie  river  plan- 
ning in  this  country  ha.s  been  ii/ne  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  (<^enera!ly  for  limited  purposes 
not  including  preservation  of  teautyi,  with 
the  Statrs  watching  in  near  apitliy  if  at  all. 

The  Pre.sidenfs  program  for  the  Potomac 
provides     an     outstanding     r>p]iortiiniiy     to 


change  all 
and  clo'^c 
everywhere. 


NAVAI. 


his.     It  deserves  tie  assistance 


attention     of     c<: 


scrvationiEt-v 


YARD 


MUSEUM  IN  NAVY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  what  happens  in  an  1  to  the  city 
of  Washinuton  is  of  natiooftl  concern 
wa.s  once  a':;ain  demon.siiatcil  when  the 
senior  Senator  I'rom  Ala.skajlMr.  Bakt- 
LETT  1  introduced.  le;;islation'  to  make  a 
portion  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  a 
naval  mu.seum.  ■ 

The  bill.  S.  1927.  ha.s  t^Tif;.  merit.  It 
not  only  calls  for  a  musotini.  but  al<=o  for 
plans  to  develop  rccreatioi-^l  facililie.s 
and  to  beautify  the  Anaco^tia  water- 
front. I 

Certainly  the  Nation's  Ca^iital  i.s  Ihc 
proper  place  for  a  naval  m'a.sc-am.  Not 
only  is  the  Washington  NaVj-  Y.ud  the 
site  of  our  first  naval  inst^lation,  but 
it  is  only  fitting  that  tlic  proposed 
mu.seum  be  in  the  same  city  a.s  tlic  Na- 
tion's srcat  historic  document.' . 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ccspon- 
sor  this  bill  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
that  historic  site  for  future  ttnerations. 

John  McKelv.  ay,  in  the  E\cniiig  Star's 
•  The  Rambicr"  column,  ha.s  written  an 
interesting  article  on  the  liistoo'  of  the 
yard.  I  join  in  Mr.  McKclway's  hope 
that  the  bill  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration, for  it  would  not  do  to  see  the 
yard  razed — leavin.t,'  the  vrio3t  of  its  first 
commandant  homeless. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  which  appeared  May  14,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ilic  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

The  E.\mbler:    Missed   the   Comm.jdore 
(By    John    McKclwaJ-) 

Tried  lo  find  the  ghost  down  ct  the  Wash- 
ington  Navy   Yard   with  little  fcucccs.s. 

He  has  not  been  seen  since -the  name  of 
the  ynrd  was  changed  to  the  '  NaVal  Gun  Fac- 
tory." It  apparently  upset  hini'.  And  he  may 
have  been  altogether  forgottett  when  they 
changed  the  name  again,  to  the  '  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant.'' 

But  today  the  original  narie  h.-.s  been 
restored,  and  the  Rambler  had  an  idea  the 
commodore  might  be  up  and  i  round  again 
and  willing  to  comment  on  the  Bartlett  "bill. 

Tiie  other  day,  Senator  E.  L.  (Hon)  B.\rt- 
tETT.  Democrat,  of  A!a,ska.  introdticed  a  bill 
to  preserve  certain  areas  of  ths  Navy  Yard 
once  it  Is  no  longer  needed  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  The  land  apparently  would 
pa.ss  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inl  erior  and  he 
would  coiTie  up  with  a  plan,  se  ting  it  aside 
as  a  historic  site. 

The  work  of  the  yard  has  dir  inished  over 
the  last  10  ye.-^irs,  after  a  scries  of  fights  to 
"save  the   gun   factory''  and   t)day   it    is   a 


peaceful  pl.tce,  filled  with  a  few 


marines  and 


civilians,  and  possibly  a  great  number  of 
spies  and  a  large  collection  of  old  crtnnon^ 

Gradually,  various  Government  agencies 
have  been  setting  up  shop  in  the  old  iactory 
buildings  and  B.^rttett  may  be  worried  the 
Commodity  Credit  Ccrporr.tion,  or  some  such 
agency,  may  have  its  eyes  on — well,  the  com- 
modore's old  home. 

One  of  the  old  buildings  d.'.tes  back  to  isoi 
and  the  main  gate  and  t)ie  commandant's 
home  were  built  abou;  1804. 

Durln;:;  the  Rambler's  \  isit.  lie  noticed 
more  parking  phiccs  are  available  today,  and 
no  lousii-looking  security  guartls  ;  sked  t.j 
see  what  crcdeniials  he  had. 

Some  marines  were  drilling  down  ne.ir  the 
Anacostia.  and  the  Rambler  watched  them 
awhile  before  p.Tyin™  his  first  visit  lo  the 
new  U..S.  Naval  Historical  Displny  Center.  It 
is  still  being  worked  on  but  it  does  lurniEh 
an  interesting  introduction  to  naval  his- 
tory.   It  siiould  got  beuer. 

Oddly  enough,  the  most  interesting  buiUi- 
Ing  in  the  yard  is  one  in.  the  iu>i  Uiweat, 
corner,  unmarked,  its  windows  bricked  up, 
surrounded  by  a   fence.  ' 

The  building  belongs  to  the  Ccrtral  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and  it  is  all  very  myslerioiL«;. 
Maybe  they  are  holding  the  commodore  in 
there  for  questioning,  or  something. 

The  commociore? 

1'his  was.  and  ma>be  still  is.  Commodore 
Thomas  Tingey,  first  commandant  of  the 
Navy  yard. 

An  Englishman.  ■v\ho  had  served  h.ome  timp 
i'l  the  British  N,i-.  y,  lie  later  lurtied  tip  la 
vliai  Navy  the  United  Stales  bed  and  dis- 
tinsuisheci  himself.  He  was  picked  out  to 
set  up  the  yard  in  the  new  Washington. 

The  rambler  always  hns  hr:d  an  afTcction 
for  the  commodore.  In  the  earlv  days  Tingry 
discovered  his  civilian  workmen,  under  ,t 
contract  to  build  oO  gunboats,  were  spend- 
ing too  laucii  time  in  surroutiding  grojtshops 
during  morning  whisky  breaks — a  forerun- 
iior  of  today'a  co.Tce  breaks. 

The  commodore  purch.ised  100-horrel  lots 
of  whisky  and  had  it  scrv^-;rt  to  the  men  on 
the  job  as  "rcrreshmpnts."    \Vf  rk  progressed. 

Commodore  Tmgey  w."s  to  stay  v. ilh  the 
yard  and  see  to  its  exparision  for  2^  years. 

He  apparently  considered  the  yard  his 
own,  more  or  less,  and  he  saw  lo  its  restora- 
tion after  tlie  British  swept  in  and  burnetl 
most  of  the  buildings,  1814. 

He  died  in  1829,  in  his  home  in  tlie  y.rci, 
and  wfis  buried  in  Congres'^ional  Cemetery, 
But  in  1853,  the  daughter  of  the  then  com- 
ni.mdant  reported  Cumtnodore  Tingey  wes 
frequently  seen  strolling  around  the  iiouse, 
or  in  some  of  the  darker  spots  of  the  in- 
stallation, dress (d  in  a  long-wliite  night- 
shirt, gold-braided  tophat,  long  pigt'-ils  ciu! 
a  spygin^is  under  one  arm. 

The  Rambler  hopes  the  Eartlott  biil  w;'il 
move.  Commodore  Tingey  deserves  no  less. 
And  the  hopes  of  maybe  catching  ,a  glimpse 
oi  him  should  a.ssure  a  good  turnout  at  the 
yard  if  it  is  ever  set  aside  as  a  big  museum 
of  r.aval  history. 

Crowds  might  even  fall  o"  .'.t  the  Smith- 
sonian. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpir.ia.  ?.'r. 
President,  the  dcsiy nation  by  Picsidcnt 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  tlie  week  of  May 
23  thron?h  Mc.y  20  a;?  National  Small 
Business  Week  olTcrs  an  excellent  oi>i)or- 
tunity  for  rccoynitiou  of  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Small  Bu.siness  Admin- 
i.stration  has  made  toward  sustainin'^ 
the  .^trength  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

On  April  9,  1963,  I  s)X)kc  at  some 
lenofth  here  in  the  Senate  on  the  inter- 
relationship of  free  enterprise,  small 
bu.siness,  and  Federal  aid  to  small  bu.<-i- 


liess,  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
adequate  funding  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  America,  and  that  the  Con- 
•j^iess  has  long  recognized  that  assistance 
to  small  business  constitutes  a  contribu- 
tiion  toward  the  success  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  rather  than  an  en- 
croachment upoii  that  system. 
I  These  facts  are  equally  true  today.  It 
\k\  equally  true,  also,  that  lipservice  trib- 
uie  to  the  value  of  small  business  in  the 
American  economy  is  simply  not  enouph, 
for  tlie  number  of  firms  doing  business 
iji  the  American  economy  is  nearing  the 
5-million  mark.  Of  the  total  number  of 
those  firms,  over  95  percent  are  small, 
lit  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  American  busi- 
ness is  made  up  of  undeniably  small  en- 
terprises— those  without  any  paid  em- 
ployees other  than  the  owners.  Only 
one  out  of  four  businesses  has  more  than 
three  paid  employees. 

Each  year  thousands  of  firms  are 
formed  m  the  United  States  and  begin 
operations,  and  thousands  are  discon- 
tiaiued.  These  actions  are  a  result  of 
natural  forces  generated  by  our  Ameri- 
can economy  in  its  adaptation  to  chan.q- 
iiig  demands  for  goods  and  services  and 
to  the  changes  in  our  Nation's  position 
ih  the  world  economy. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  recorded  its  conviction  that  a 
stronp  and  prosperotis  small  business 
ccmmunity  is  a  basic  clement  in  a  free 
and  competitive  society. 

The  mission  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
iHinlstration  is  to  aid,  counsel,  assi.^^t, 
ahd  piotcct  the  small  bu.sincss  commu- 
nity. That  mission  is  of  ever-increasing 
importance  as  our  Nation  moves  into 
action  on  levels  never  previously  ex- 
plored in  an  effort  to  reach  its  full  pro- 
diiicti\e  capacity,  to  reach  a  higher  em- 
ployment peak,  and  to  insure  a  wider 
range  of  economic  opportunity  for  all  of 
oiir  citizens. 

l\s  a  member  of  the  Senate  Apijropria- 
tibns  Committee.  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  recent  appropriation  of  SI 00 
million  for  additional  capital  for  the 
small  Business  Administration's  revolv- 
ing fund  at  the  time  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  1965  was 
before  the  committee  for  action.  I  am 
gratified  at  the  favorable  action  by  the 
Con'Jiess  in  appropriating  this  sum,  for, 
a."?  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  what  the 
Small  Business  Administration  needs  is 
adequate  rcsctirces  to  do  the  ,iob  which  it 
^•as  designed  by  Congress  to  perform. 
The  leturns  to  the  Nation  are  marked  in 
terms  of  increased  emiJloyment,  in- 
creased profits  for  small  businesses,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  cycle,  increased  ta"\ 
revenues. 


PHOPOSED    ALLEGHENY    PARKWAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  the  introducer  of  S.  6,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Allegheny  Parkway  in  the 
States  of  West  "Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Mar.vland,   and   to   authorize   connecting 

parkway  roads  and  trails  to  permit 
greater  utilization  of  adjacent  national 
forests  and  resources,  I  wi.sh  to  place  in 
the  REroRD  a  newspaper  article  pubhshed 
in  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail,  Charleston, 
W.I  Va..  State  magazine  or.  May  23.  1965. 


Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical 
Park  is  a  scenic,  fitting,  and  nationally 
significant  area  for  incltision  in  the  pro- 
posed 620-mile  parkway,  conceived  as  a 
scenic  highland  route  arising  in  Mary- 
land, traversing  the  eastern  panhandle 
of  West  Virginia  and  winding  on  through 
360  miles  of  eye-appealing  West  Virginia 
hill,sides  southward  through  Kentucky  to 
the   Cumbei'land    Gap   at   the   Tennessee 

border. 

This  bill  is  under  consideration  at 
present  in  relation  to  the  President's 
program  ■which  would  allow  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States  to  use  one-third 
of  their  annual  Federal  aid  for  second- 
aiy  fai-m-to-market  roads  for  the  devel- 
opment of  scenic  and  recreational  pro- 
grams. The  anticipated  economic  value 
from  increased  tourism  to  the  areas  con- 
tiguous to  the  parkway  is  well  presented 
by  this  news  item  on  Harpers  Ferry. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram will  be  speedily  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  priority  can  be  given 
to  the  beginning  of  engineering  studies 
on  the  Allegheny  Parkway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Their     Hearts      Are      i:>'      the      Hiohland  — 

Eastern     Panhandle     Seeking     To     Lure 

Harpers  Ferry  Visitors  Into  West  Virginia 
( By  Ron  Wilson  and  Walt  Whittaker  i 

The  Civil  War  and  a  long  series  of  floods 
jjeriodically  have  wrecked  the  business  center 
of  Harpers  Ferry,  the  town  made  famous 
around  the  world  by  John  Brown's  raid. 

But  in  the  last  10  years  a  modern  industry, 
tourism,  has  made  the  town  named  after 
Robert  Harper  more  pro.5perous  than  ever 
before. 

Located  on  the  edge  of  West  Virginia  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac 
Rivers,  strategic  Harpers  Ferry  suffered  from 
attacks  and  occupations  by  Yankee  and 
rebel  alike.  Near  the  end  of  the  war.  as  many 
as  60.000  Federal  troops  at  one  time  occupied 
the  towTi  of  3.000. 

As  a  tourist  brochtire  describing  the  ham- 
let in  the  Civil  War  reads.  "At  the  end  of 
the  war.  Harpers  Ferry  w:i.s  a  ghost  town  with 
mills,  armory,  arsenal,  and  many  other  build- 
ings destroyed.  It  was  never  fully  to  re- 
cover." 

The  floods,  26  of  them  since  1810,  con- 
tinually took  their  toll.  Major  catastrophes 
in  1936  and  1942  almost  wiped  out  the  lower 
part  of  the  town. 

Then,  following  the  most  recent  flood  in 
1PD5.  the  National  Park  Service  set  the  little 
town  back  on  its  feet  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical 
Park.  Tlirough  Project  66  and  a  half  million 
dollar  budget,  the  Park  Service  hopes  to  re- 
create the  original  Harpers  Ferry  by  next 
year 

And  now  t'ne  area,  according  to  a  motel 
operator,  is  "jumping"  and  is  likely  to  keep 
right  on  prospering  despite  the  recent  closing 
of  the  Civil  War  Sh.owcase. 

The  showcase,  an  exhibit  of  Civil  War 
par.aphernalia.  closed  this  year  when  a  prin- 
cipal owner  was  killed  in  an  atitomobile  acci- 
dent. His  C5t.atc,  including  the  showcase, 
was  sold  at  auction.  Tlie  three-building- 
exltibit  occupies  a  strategic  military  position 
th;i.t  became  the  scene  ol  bloody  fighting  by 
both  rebel  and  Union  forces. 

Joseph  R.  Prentice,  head  of  the  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park,  suggests  that 
the  showcase  was  having  economic  prob- 
lems. "Tlte  many  things  they  did  there."  he 
exnlair.p.   "had   too    big   an   overhead" 


He  also  thinks  many  tourists  would  not 
stop  to  patronize  the  place  becatise  of  the 
location  of  the  entrance  on  a  ttirn  at  the 
peak  of  a  ridge. 

"It  was  in  a  very  dangerous  place,"'  he 
says.  "A  car  had  to  cut  across  in  front  of 
oncoming  traffic  and  enter  a  road,  the  desti- 
nation of  which  he  couldn't  see." 

Mrs.  >John  Newcomer,  co-owner  with  her 
husband  of  the  ClifTside  Motel  in  Harpers 
Ferry,  says  the  showcase  belongs  to  a  group 
of  businessmen  in  Frederick,  Md. 

She  believes  the  men  are  trying  to  .sell  it 
to  the  St.ate  for  use  in  the  Job  Corps. 

"You  see.  the  State  must  either  furnish 
the  grounds,  or  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  own  them,  before  a  Job  Corps  camp  can 
be   set   up." 

According  to  Mrs.  Newcomer,  the  show- 
ca.se  had  a  good  year  in  1964.  A  constant 
stream  of  tourists  still  go  down  the  quarter 
mile  of  dirt  road  to  find  it. 

"It's  a  shame  It's  closed."  she  claims,  "be- 
cause it  could  have  been  built  up  into  a 
really  nice  tourist  attraction." 

However,  she  does  not  believe  the  show- 
case closing  will  have  much  effect  on  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  tourists  pouring  into  the  area. 
Mrs.  Newcomer,  whose  mot«l  began  in  1939 
with  8  cabins  and  has  grown  into  a  profit- 
able 32-cabin  business,  explains,  "This  area 
is  what  they  call  Jumping.  Over  weekends 
it's  impossible  to  find  any  rooms  in  this 
area." 

But.  sadly,  the  major  part  of  t-otirists  move 
south  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  rath- 
er than  on  into  West  Virginia. 

Some  business  leaders,  not  too  happy  over 
tourists  disregarding  their  area,  met  in 
Romney  last  year  to  form  Potomac  High- 
lands  of   West   Virginia. 

Tlirough  Potomac  Highlands  the  business- 
men— representing  the  State's  10  eastern 
counties — hope  to  attract  the  totu-ists  drawn 
in  by  Harpers  Ferry.  They,  hope,  also  to 
encourage  other  tourists  to  visit  and  spend 
money  in  their  area. 

To  attract  these  totirists.  Potomac  High- 
lands has  embarked  on  au  ambitious  cam- 
paign to  advertise  the  section  comprised  of 
Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan,  Hampshire, 
Mineral,  Hardy,  Grant.  Tucker,  Pendleton, 
and  Pocahontas  Counties. 

Part  of  the  campaign  is  a  6-week  adver- 
tising contract  with  a  national  magazine, 
now  underway,  and  in  metropolitan  news- 
papers. 

Potomac  Highlands  is  printing  about 
200,000  brochures,  listing  three  attractions, 
plus  the  history,  of  each  county.  The  bru- 
chures  will  include  articles  describing  the 
best  places  for  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
will  be  financed  throtigh  membership  dues. 
Tlie  Stat*  department  of  commerce  will 
match  S3, 800  for  other  advertising. 

After  a  2-month  membership  drive.  Po- 
tomac Highlands  has  collected  $5,700 
through  membership  fees  and  is  planning 
an  operating  budget  for  the  first  year  of 
$18,000. 

But  the  organization  has  its  problems. 
According  to  George  Stickler,  area  extension 
agent  at  Moorefield,  who  has  been  a  guiding 
force  behind  it : 

"Our  biggest  problem  has  been  to  get  peo- 
ple to  tsnderstand  what  we  are  trj-ing  to  do. 
We  are  trying  to  get  an  organization  off  the 
ground  that  should  have  been  gotten  off  the 
erotmd  20  years  ago." 

Tlie  organization  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause it  "hasn't  done  anything."  But 
Stickler  points  otU  that  tangible  results 
will  not  begin  to  show  tintil  after  the  adver- 
tising campaign  has  gotten  underway.  It  is 
expected  to  go  into  fu.ll  swing  early  this 
summer. 

Another  problem  could  develop  if  an  ade- 
quate replacement  is  not  found  for  Stickler, 
who  has  accei)ted  a  job  elsewhere  .ind  will 
le'.ve  in  the  summer. 
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Berkeley  and  Jefferson  Counties  already 
are  members  ol'  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Inc., 
iiiKi  some  observers  in  the  Harpers  Ferry  area 
!)olieve  these  counties  may  not  actively  sup- 
l)L.rt  PoLamac  Highlands.  They  note  the  tie 
uf  liie  area  to  the  north-souUi  liaw  of  totir- 
l.-.:s  and  the  existence  of  two  oX  the  State's 
Three  r.-ic^tracks  in  Charles  Town  .is  evidence 
th.'t  they  may  not  need  Poiomac  Hisrhlands. 

Some,  like  Prentice,  believe  tounsis  will 
not  move  on  into  West  Virjrinia  because  ol 
The  absence  of  a  good  cabl-west  read  through 
the  r^re.i. 

The  Harpers  Ferry  Park  head  says,' ••West 
Virgi;.ia  isn't  getting  the  tonrist.s  it  s'nonld 
because  of  its  roads.  They  arc  whiding  ;.iiu 
they  aren't  scenic." 

He  says  Senator  RoBKi-.r  Ryrd  is  ahe.id  of 
his  time  in  proposing  the  App.ilachi;in  Scciuc 
Highway  to  comptle  tor  tourists  no-.v  going 
south.  A  major  Jiumber  of  the  800.000  tour- 
ists coming  each  ye.-.r  to  the  Harpers  Ferry 
Park,  he  say.s.  are  ncv  going  0!i  south  toward 
Skylme  Drive  and  other  areas  more  c.:.'-ily 
accessible  by  automo'oile. 

Prentice  explains  that  it  is  a  "phenomenon 
of  o\ir  time"  that  a  tourist  will  drive  for  2 
or  3  hours  to  visit  an  attrnction  for  30 
minutes.  Becatise  of  this  driving  pattern  of 
the  tourist,  he  believes  West  Virginia  will 
never  get  a  major  share  of  tlie  totirists  until 
it  revamps  its  road  system. 

At  the  same  time  he  points  out  wh.it  he 
feels  to  be  the  real  economic  ftuure  of  West 
Virginia. 

He  say.';  the  large  tirban  complex  CMtend- 
ing  from  Boston  to  Alexandria  needs  a  pe- 
riodic change  o.'  environment  and  that  this 
need  will  beconic  greater  as  tlie  popijl.it ion 
increasc.>.  The  need  will  also  become  gsearcr 
ns  the  workweek  i:ccomc?i  shorter,  giving  the 
traveling  public  more  leisure  time  to  travel. 

These  urb-^n  people  want  to  go,  he  .says. 
100  miles  or  more  from  their  own  area.  And 
West  Virginia  is  t'ne  only  fet .Tte  idca'.'y  lo- 
cated for  their  needs. 

But  until  the  tvpe  of  roads  are  built  that 
v.ill  get  tourists  1^.to  and  out  of  West  Vir- 
ginia rapidly,  the  gre.it  majority  of  them 
will  contlnxie  to  stop  .nt  Harpers  Ferry,  then 
move  sotith.  he  believes. 

Meanwhile,  Harpers  Ferry  is  glad  That  neo- 
ple  are  at  lepst  going  as  far  into  West  Vir- 
ginia as  Its  area.  With  groups  such  as 
Potomac  Highlands  and  belter  transporta- 
tion f.aci'.ities,  perhaps  tourists  will  go  even 
farther. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  II  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  S.  1648. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1648'  to  provide  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities, 
other  financial  assistance,  and  the  plan- 
ning f»n4  coordination  needed  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
economically  distressed  areas  and  re- 
gions. 

jrODIFICATION'  OF  rxAN-IMOTTS-CONSENT 
AGREEMFNT 

MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
consent  that  the  hour 
set,  for  the  vote  on  Senate  bill  1648  be 
changed  from  4  o'clock  p.m.  to  5  o'clock 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  1.  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chah-  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr, 


-k  unanimous 


it    ; 


agreement, 
ting,   is  as 


The    unanlmous-coi^sent 
subsequently  reduced  to 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  AcFtrMFN-r 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tl  ursuay,  May 
27.  1965,  at  the  concUi.sion  of  rou  ine  mornint; 
business,  diu-inc;  tlie  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  164B)  to  provide  gratits  for  public 
works  and  development  facilitirs.  other  fl- 
n.TMcial  as.<sii>t;incc.  and  the  plaii  ling  and  co- 
ordiiKition  needed  to  ajlevialo  conditions  of 
fubstiiniinl  iind  persistent  \u:  employment 
and  undcreniploymeiit  in  ccon<  niically  dis- 
tre.'=-ccl  areas  and  regions.  c!cl  ale  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  ajipcal,  i  ixccpt  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  en  the  table.  ,<^h.;i!  ije  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  b3  equally  divided  aiid  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  stich  anendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  IcacJe-;  Pivvidccl, 
TlnU,  in  the  e\ont  the  majority  leader  is  in 
fivor  of  any  such  amendment  oi  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  je  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  S  'iiator  desig- 
iKitt'd  by  him;  Proiidcd  further,  Tliat  no 
amendment  that  is  rot  germam  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  except  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  frcni  New  York  [Mi'.  jAvrrs| 
sh.Tll  be  received.  ■' 

Ordered  jurtiic'-.  That  on  the  question  of 
fnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  deliate  shall  be 
limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally' divided  and 
controlled,  respcetivily,  by  iJie  ai.ijority  and 
minority  lenders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
Ict'.ders,  or  either  of  them,  nir;y,  fro.m  the  time 
tinder  their  control  on  the  pa.'-frigo  of  the  said 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  £■  n;.:or  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
jiiution,  or  appe.il. 

Ordered  further.  Tliat  the  Secate  proceed 
to  vote  on  final  passage  of  tiie  IJiU  not  later 
than  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  ll 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Resident.  I 
offer  an  amendmctit  which  I  seiid  to  tl.e 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  Xi'oin  Wc.'>t 
Virginia  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1'2, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  3  and  4 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tha  following: 

(1)  Such  fmnncird  assistance  rhall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  or  to  as.sist  subcon- 
tractors whose  purpose  is  to  duest,  or  whose 
economic  success  is  depencienc  apon  divest- 
ing, other  contractors  or  subcontractors  of 
contracts  theretofore  customarily  perfomict] 
by  them.  ^ 

Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      How 

much  time  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yieldJ  myself  15 
minutes.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFldER..  The 
Senator  from  V/est  Virginia  ia  recognized 
for  15  minutes.  j 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tlie  amendment 
which  has  been  lead  to  the  Senate  re- 
lates to  a  subject  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  me  with  the  di$tingui.';hcd 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  tMr.  McN.-\mak.\  I.  and 
with  other  Alembers,  both  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  would  tighten 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  a-rainst  the 
transference  of  jobs  or  job  opijortunities 
fi'om  one  area  to  another  wlu-n  there  i.s 
a  possibility  that  work  in  the  form  of 
production  contracts  might  be  trans- 
ferred as  a  result  of  assisting  an  em- 
ployer in  a  designated  area  who  intends 
to  undertake  a  work  contract,  being  per 
f  oi'med  in  another  area 


The  moa.sure  before  the  Senate  is  a 
vital  piece  of  proposed  legislation  it 
would  clearly  prohibit  the  relocation  of 
liioduction  facilities  which  would  result 
in  the  transfer  of  job  opportunities.  Eu-. 
it  i.s  my  opinion  that  it  docs  not  specifi- 
cally mention  the  po.'^sibility  of  thetraas- 
fer  of  work  contract.s,  v.hich  could  also 
result  in  a  relocation  of  job  opportuni- 
tics.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we 
provide  a  specific  prohibition  against 
that  possibility. 

My  amendment  must  not  be  constnicd 
as  one  v.  hicli  would  prohibit  a  bciicfitiiv^ 
company,  eiliier  now  or  in  years  to  comc^ 
from  bidding  for  or  taking  on  contract 
work  as  such.  The  amendment  which  I 
offer  is  intended  solely  to  pi'cvent  aid  to 
firm.s  whose  principal  pui'po.<;e  in  dc\clop- 
ing  or  improving  their  production  capa- 
bilities is  to  obtain  work  contracts  no\.' 
or  in  the  past  consistently  and  customar- 
ily r-erfonned  by  other  known  firms,  it  is 
not  intended  to  prohibit  ti:e  a.ssisted  fiirn 
in  ti:e  future  from  bidding  on  contracts 
v.iiich  are  now  being  performed  by  some 
other  firm,  but  only  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablisliment  or  the  expansion  with  Fed- 
eral a.ssistancc  of  firms  vrhich  aie  ira- 
mcdiatcly  and  hiitially  dependent  on  the 
pirraing  of  such  contracts. 

?>Ir.  Pic.sident,  we  recall  that  not  only 
in  connection  v.ith  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  but  in  other 
legislation  belore  the  Senate,  charges 
have  been  made  of  piralin.;?  indu.stry— 
that  a  plant  in  a  certain  State  or  an  area 
of  a  State  was  brought  into  another  State 
or  an  area  of  that  State  because  certain 
inducements  v^-ere  offered  in  trie  location 
of  the  plant  at  its  new  site  a.3  against  the 
location  at  the  old  site.  \Vc  in  Congress 
mtLst  be  very  careful  that  nothing  is  in- 
cori)orated  in  this  legislation  which 
would  be  an  incentive  to  or  would  in- 
fluence in  any  degree  those  who  would 
lurate  a  plaiit  from  one  section  of  the 
cciuitry  to  another. 

Xlic  vaiious  areas  of  the  country  are 
jealous  of  their  economic  status.  Li 
We^t  Virginia,  where  wc  are  attempting 
to  attract  new  industry  and  to  expand 
industries  v.'hich  arc  there,  we  arc  quite 
conscious  of  our  responsibility  to  go  out 
to  other  sections  of  the  country  and  in- 
terest opcratoi'.>  ol  various  enterprise.'^  in 
bringing  plants  and,  or  factories  into 
West  Virginia.  But  West  Virginians 
want  that  done  as  an  expansion  of  job 
opportunities.  We  are  not  interested  in 
pulling  a  plant  from  another  State  into 
the  State  of  West  Vii'giiaa  at  the  expense 
of  employment  opporttuiilies  in  ether 
States.  If  it  involves  a  voluntaiy  action 
of  the  mana.;-emcnt,  of  course,  of  a  com- 
pany to  relocate  in  a  State,  that  is  a 
fiuestion  of  cconoirics  and  managerial 
jt'.dgment. 

I  v.'ish  it  emi^hapzcd  hei'c  today  that 
the  amendment  is  meant  to  tighten  the 
provisions  against  the  transference  of 
jobs  or  job  oj^portunities.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  offered  the  amendment,  and  I 
tru.st  that  there  is  unanimity  within  the 
leadership  of  our  Committee  on  Public 
Woi'ks. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
capable  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  should  like  to  have  him 
comment  on  the  position  he  takes  with 
others  on  this  question. 


lay  27,  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA, 
tliic  Senator  yield'? 
Mr.  RAT^'DOLPH. 
leld. 
Mr.  McNAMARA. 
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I  am  delighted  to 


Mr.  President,  the 


rimary  purpo.se  of  this  measure  is  to 
leate  new  jobs  and  not  to  merely  shift 
j^pbs  from   one   locale  to  another.     We 
ant  a  net  gain  in  employment.     I  have 
'    an    opportunity    to    examine    the 


aa 


ber  assigned  to  that  subcommittee,  for 
his  invaluable  assistance  during  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  He  not  only  has  total 
recall;  he  has  immediate  total  recall.  At 
all  times  he  was  most  helpful  and  under- 
standing, and  the  work  of  the  committee 
would  not  have  progressed  as  swiftly  and 
as  v.ell  as  it  did  v.'ere  it  not  for  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Eaton. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


alinendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
U'e.'^t  Viruinia  I  Mr.  R-.NDOLrHl,  and  have 
discussed  it  with  otlicrs  cor.ceii.cd  with 
ihi?  problem. 

We  had  discussion  on  this  matter  in 
the  committee  and  our  rei>ort  provides 
gome  good  guidelines  in  this  connection, 
l^ie  discussion  of  this  pioblem  appears 
on  page  13  of  the  report  (S.  Repi.  No. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
nienly  add  further  insurance  that  there 
v.ill  be  no  shifting  of  job  opi^oitunities 
in  ihc  operation  of  the  program.  I  am 
concerned  v.ith  this  problem,  as  I  know 
many  other  Members  are.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  provide  a  continuing  favorable 
cilHiate  for  the  em.ployment  of  peo;)le 
a^  plants  in  Michl'ian,  I  am  sure  that, 
ii  expressions  on  the  subject  were  made 
bkr  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  we 
#tLld  see  that  they  feel  the  same  in  re- 
lation to  their  States. 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  Mr.  President,  I 
riove  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor fioni  V.'est  Viri;inia  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remair.dcr  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  RAI-TDOLPH.  Mr.  Prc^ider.t.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  th.e  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  wiiich  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tab'.e  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me  time 
ti>  speak  on  an  unrelated  subject. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
making  apprapriatior-s  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  was  pa.^sed  so 
s-;^iftly  that  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  Q3  that  which  I  should  do  cr  feel 
remiss  that  I  had  not  done.  Although 
I  speak  for  myself,  I  am  confident  that 
I  express  the  feeling  of  all  members  of 
the  Senate  committee,  and.  indeed,  all 
members  of  the  full  committee,  I  thank 
Paul  Eaton,  the  professional  staff  mem- 


PUELIC  "WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DE\'-ELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Tl^ie  Senate  resumed  the  consideratioh 
of  the  bill  'S.  1648 1  to  provide  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities, 
other  financial  a.ssistanee,  and  the  plan- 
nhig  and  coordination  neocled  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  pershstent 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  economically  distressed  areas  and 
reeions. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
Senate  will  vote  next  Tue.?day  on  S. 
1648.  This  action  will  be  in  fulfillment 
of  a  pledt-e  given  during  our  considera- 
tion of  the  Ajjpalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  earlier  this  year.  At  that 
time.  I  associated  myiclf  with  our  es- 
teemed majority  leader,  with  the  dis- 
tinc^uished  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  McN.-MviAR.'il,  and  with  expressions 
fi'om  the  administration,  in  support  of 
early  Senate  action  to  bring  relief  to 
other  economically  deprived  regions. 
Action  will  be  consummated  by  this  body 
and  the  pledge  will  be  fulfilled.  I  com- 
mend the  principal  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  diligent  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  capable  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
who  has  for  so  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  economic  development  legislation.  I 
salute  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son] .  for  his  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  for  his  expedi- 
tious manner  of  treating  titles  II  and  IV 
hi  the  committee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. 

It  is  sif:niricant  to  emphasize  and 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  third 
of  the  pui-poses  of  the  act  enumerated 
on  the  f.rst  page  of  the  committee  re- 
port. This  purpose  is.  and  I  quote,  to 
"Provide  loans  to  Government  and  non- 
Government  nonprofit  agencies  in  order 
to  make  available  fun.ds  needed  as  the 
reejuired  local  share  for  public  works 
grants-in-aid  programs  and  the  local 
share  of  funds  neces.?nry  for  grants  for 
facihties  related  to  area  economic  devel- 
opment needs." 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  title 
n  of  the  pending  measure  would  make 
available  loan  ftmds  for  ni'anicipalities 
or  counties  to  meet  their  requirements 
for  matchir.g  the  grant  funds  provided 
under  title  I.  Thus,  if  a  town  qualifies 
for  a  60-percent  or  an  80-perccnt  grant 
for  construction  of  a  sewage  treatment 
or  water  treatment  faciUty  and  cannot 
from  other  resources  raise  the  irecessaiy 
40-percent  or  20-percent  matching  funds, 


the  community  would  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  under  the  provisions  of  title  II. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  practice 
which  prevailed  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n  are 
particularly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  has  very 
pressing  requirements  for  v.-ater  and 
sewage  treatment  facilities  which  cannot 
be  f'dlly  met  by  the  recently  enacted 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
Senators  will  note  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Comjnittee  on  Public  Works, 
in  which,  on  panes  28  and  29,  are  listed 
the  100  areas  of  highest  unemployment 
in  the  United  States. 

Te.n  of  these — 10  percent  of  the  areas 
of  highest  unemployment — are  counties 
in  West  Virginia,  with  unemployment 
rates  in  1964  ranging  from  12.2  percent 
in  McDowell  Co'unty  to  20.2  percent  in 
Clay  Co'u.nty.  West  Virginians,  there- 
fore, have  a  vital  interest  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  and  it  was  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  I  introduced 
in  committee  the  amendment  wlrich 
raised  the  authorization  of  grant  funds 
under  title  I  from  S250  million  annually 
to  $400  milhon. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  a  measure  com- 
bining major  elements  of  the  area  rede- 
velopment and  accelerated  public  works 
programs.  The  bill  includes  provisions 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  multi- 
state  economic  development  regions  and 
provides  administrative  and  technical 
assistance  f-unds  to  establish  develop- 
ment commissions  for  other  regions  of 
tihe  country  similar  to  Appalachia  and 
the 'Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
This  legislative  package,  if  passed  by 
the  Congress  substantially  as  reported 
by  our  committee,  admittedly  wotild  not 
be  easy  to  administer.  And,  in  its  early 
stages.  I  can  visualize  local  and  State 
governments  having  difiEculties  in  proc- 
essing and  clearing  applications. 

Even  though,  under  the  amendment  I 
sponsored,  the  public  works  authoriza- 
tions were  raised  from  S250  milhon  a 
year  to  S400  million  annually  for  5  years, 
I  visualize  that  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  vastly  oversubscribed  with 
applications. 

.  When  the  accelerated  pubhc  works 
program  ran  out  of  funds  and  authoriza- 
tion for  expenditures  in  December  1963, 
there  were  approximately  S710  milhon 
in  miprocessed  apphcations  on  file  with 
accelerated  public  works  regional  and  na- 
tional units.  Only  about  S426  milhon 
\\orih  of  those  unprocessed  project  ap- 
phcations were  adjudged  to  be  active, 
pending,  eligible,  and  approvable  under 
the  criteria  of  eligibility  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  accelerated  pubhc  works 
organization.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
the  crlteiia  for  eligibihiy  and  other  pro- 
visioiis  of  the  new  Rablic  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Deveicpment  Act  not  more  than 
6250  million  of  those  accelerated  public 
work?  project  applications  still  on  file 
would  be  active,  eligible,  and  approvable. 
So.  I  believe  it  is  accurate  to  observe 
that  the  criteria  for  public  facility  grants 
are  more  restrictive  under  the  new  legis- 
lation than  was  the  case  under  the  Ac- 
celerated  Public   Works    Act,    but   are 
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^U^lllly  moio  libtnal  than  were  public 
f ncility  grants  under  tho  Area  Redevelop- 
nii  :it  Act. 

M:-  Mi-NAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  tho  distinguished  Sen- 
atjr  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  proud  that  I  have  voted  for  all  the 
Ipjislative  proposals  \vhich  created  the 
Area  Ri  development  Administration  and 
th'^  aecelerated  public  works  prx>gram. 
Both  have  been  of  immense  value  in  pro- 
\idint:  jobs  for  unemployed  men  and 
women,  strengthening  our  economy,  and 
Croat Hii;  vitally  needed  improvements  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Both  of  these  highly  successful  pro- 
grams wore  enacted  to  help  to  deal  wuh 
unemployment  and  the  economic  decline 
of  certain  areas  of  the  Nation  that  ac- 
companied changing  econom.ic  pattern.s. 
automation,  and  modern  technoloiry  that 
arose  since  World  War  II.  In  a  sense„ 
both  were  cxpeiimental.  We  have 
learned  much  since  their  original  enact- 
ment, and  the  benefit  of  that  experience 
is  now  embodied  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  fact  is  that  amidst  unprecedented 
prosperity  there  is  economic  stagnation 
i!i  many  areas  of  the  Nation.  Many  com- 
miuiities  and  regions  have  been  unable 
to  come  to  grips  with  changing  economic 
condition.s  in  this  space  a'-:e  of  change 
and  challenge.  We  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
regard this  problem  and  consign  these 
regions  to  perpetual  economic  depriva- 
tion. Not  only  would  this  be  a  callous 
solution:  it  would  be  a  foolish  waste  of 
immense  capital  investmentvS  already 
made  in  these  areas — schools,  roads,  hos- 
pitals and  innumerable  other  public  and 
private  facilities.  As  a  nation,  we  can- 
not permit  these  economic  sores  to  fester 
on  the  generally  healtliy  condition  of  our 
national  economy. 

The  present  bill  combines  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  original  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
and  the  Appalachia  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  In  addition,  several  imprave- 
ments  have  been  made  over  the  earlier 
programs.  In  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion distressed  areas  can  combine  into 
multicounty  and  multistate  economic 
regions.  Grants  and  loans  can  be  uti- 
lized for  broader  geographical  applica- 
tion and  thus  help  depressed  areas  by 
linking  them  with  more  healthy  areas. 
Also,  it  does  not  restrict  these  programs 
to  county  and  local  boundaries  which  no 
longer  have  any  real  economic  meaning 
in  this  modern  age. 

This  bill  makes  it  easier  for  depressed 
economic  areas  to  participate  financially 
in  the  program.  It  also  authorizes  fi- 
nancing on  a  scale  more  nearly  equal  to 
the  task.  There  are  many  other  new 
items  in  the  bill  which  would  give  our 
States  and  communities  the  tools  with 
which  they  will  be  better  equipped  to 
fight  economic  stagnation  and  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
would  say  this  is  a  giveaway,  that  it  is 
state  socialism  and  a  further  manifesta- 
tion of  the  welfare  state.  Such  claim  is 
absurd.  The  fact  is  that  when  we  pro- 
.vide  legislation  of  this  kind,  we  are  doing 
no  Ifss  to  strengthen  our   Nation   than 
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when  we  vote  for  appropviation.s!  for  our 
armed  services.  Furthermore,  this  is  no 
giveaway.  As  the  distinguished  senio!' 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Douc.l.^s  I  has 
so  ably  pointed  out.  tho  return  inirevonuo 
and  the  .saving  in  expenditures  jto  Fed- 
eral, local,  and  State  governments  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation  will  m^vc  than 
pay  for  its  cost.  Ai  the  same  jtiino  wo 
will  have  created  new  capital  ipiprovc- 
monts  and  have  given  million^  of  our 
people  tho  opportunity  to  mainii^in  a  de- 
cent standai'd  of  liviiV:;.  More  joj)s  mean 
more  taxes  for  our  good  ••Uncle'"  and  for 
local  and  State  governnionls.  MJiDio  jobs 
moan  fewer  people  on  the  welfire  rolls 
a  lid  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. More  .iobs  moan  more  i)!*Lfits  for 
b'asine.ssmen. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  bill  v.  ill  hcljj  to  as- 
sure evei'y  American  who  wants  to  work 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely ellcctivc  additional  wotipon  in 
tho  war  on  poverty.  It  will  aid  in  ending 
the  haunting  sense  of  helplessness  and 
de.spair  which  is  felt  by  the  uny-illingly 
unemployed  men  and  women  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  proposed  beneficent  legislation. 

Mr.  .JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procot  (i»  tl  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair  i.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  I  under  tlio  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prcsidort.  two 
things  in  the  bill  trouble  me.  I  shall 
deal  first  with  one  which  I  have  already 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  McNAMARA !.  who  ha.s  treated 
me  with  his  usual  cooperative  courtesy. 
That  question  involves  a  problem  faced 
by  New  York  and  other  States  which 
inhere  in  the  41,000-mile  limitation  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  Systenj. 

We  are  discussing  the  helping  of  areas 
which  need  redevelopment  assistance. 
That  is  a  problem  with  which  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy,  even  though  we  in 
New  York  pay  a  large  part  of  the  taxes 
and  frequently  do  not  get  back  what  we 
pay.  I  have  been  sympathetic  with  this 
problem  and  worked  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DouctAsl  and 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  1961 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Act. 
The  Interstate  Highway  System  is  also 
an  important  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  communities  which  need 
this  kind  of  assistance. 

I  have  been  urging  upon  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  the  idea  of  including 
language  in  the  bill  which  would  require 
consideration  of  extending  the  41.000- 
mile  limitation. 

An  important  issue  involved  is  the 
issue  of  making  up  for  the  fact  that,  in 
New  York,  we  bi^lt  many  roads  which 
could  qualify  untfer  the  Interstate  High- 
way System— notably  the  Thruway — be- 
fore   the    int+'istate    highway    program 


went  II no  ollect.  We  have  never  recoivca 
equivalent  benefit  from  the  Federal  In- 
toistate  Highway  System  because  we  hoc! 
the  forosiglit  to  contract  roads  in  ad- 
Nance  of  the  time  when  the  program 
went  into  effect. 

In  other  States,  including  our  State, 
I  he  inte)state  mileage  allocation  is  very 
restrictive,  considering  tho  needs  for  do- 
\eloi)ment.  Even  in  a  State  like  New 
York,  which  some  claim  is  a  wealthy 
Siatt"  as  these  things  go.  there  are  30- 
orid  areas  wliich  could  qualify  for  ARA 
assistance  as  and  which  might  well  be 
eligible  for  qualification  under  the  bill. 
For  example,  I  make  reference  to  S.  10.5c! 
which  I  introduced  together  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Now  York  IMr. 
KennkdvI.  on  February  9,  1965.  That 
bill  doaly  with  extending  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

With  that  in  view,  and  followiim  my 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator 111  c!iar'4e  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
!iom  Micliiuan.  I  desire  to  propound  to 
him.  if  I  may  have  his  attention,  two 
inquiries. 

Is  it  tho  intent  of  the  Cemmittoo  on 
Public  Works  to  follow  up  closely  ilie 
making  of  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  which  I  am  advised  has 
been  or  is  being  currently  undertaken 
on  the  desirability  of  extending  the  Iii- 
torstate  Highway  System? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  sliall  follow  it 
very  closely.  We  have  already  dis- 
cu.ssed  it  quite  recently.  I  shall  make 
refei^ence  to  that  later  in  mv  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So.  if  I  may  character- 
ize the  answer  of  the  Senator,  wo  have 
every  reason  to  exisect  that  this  will  not 
remain  a  mere  promise,  but  that  such 
a  study  will  be  made,  throuiih  the 
cooperation  of  tlie  committee  which  will 
contact  the  Bureau  within  a  measurable 
IK'riod  of  time  to  .sec  that  the  study  is 
being  made. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Studies  are  bein;; 
constantly  programed.  We  occasionally 
receive  requests  from  certain  Senators 
for  special  attention  to  certain  areas. 
If  ue  were  to  receive  such  a  rcqacsi 
from  the  Senator,  we  would  forward  it 
to  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  comminee 
would  get  behind  the  request? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  would  see  th.at 
tlie  study  was  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  good.  The  other 
question  is.  Does  the  committee  expect 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  submit 
ricommendations  to  it  on  the  extension 
ol  the  interstate  highway  program  a.^ 
the  result  of  the  program  to  which  wc 
ha\e  just  refeiTed.' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  According  to  to.  si- 
mony the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  41.000-mile  Interstate 
Highway  System  .scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted m  1972.  already  is  running  $5.8 
billion  short.  Efforts  are  under  way  to 
meet  these  increases  in  high'way  cost.s 
so  that  the  existing  program  can  be 
completed  approximately  on  schedule. 

Any  increase  in  the  program  befoie 
1972  obviou.sly  would  compound  the  fi- 
ll.-'ncial  problem. 

But  more  specifically  on  the  Senator'.s- 
question.    about   the   Bureau    of    Public 
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P6ads   conducting   a   study   of   highway 
needs,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Bureau  needs  no  congressional  authori- 
zation or  instructions  t^a  conduct  studies 
of  this  nature.    The  Bureau  has  ample 
authority  to  study  these  matters  and  is 
irdccd  studying  them  all  the  time. 
'  'l  would  like  to  direct  the  Senator's 
nttention  to  hearings  on  cost  estimates 
fcr  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  which  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
c-nmittee  on  Public  Roads  on  March  30 
and  31.    I  a.sked  Mr.  Re.x  V/hitton.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Adminirtrator.  whether  his 
Bureau  was  looking  forward  to  the  day 
v.hen  the  exi.sting  program  would  expire 
and  whetlicr  it  v.a.s  making  preparation 
for  it.     I  read  a  section  of  the  testimony 
beginning  with  Mr.  Whit  ton's  reply  to 
that  quebtion: 

Mr.  Vv"Hn-TON.  We  a.-e  making  studies  now 
to*  see  what  the  continuing  highv.-ay  pro- 
gnm  ought  to  be.  I  would  say  we  are  di- 
recting our  cfTorta  tov.ard  a  coutiinung  pro- 
gram that  we  think  win  be  nece-sary  due 
to  the  development  of  the  country  and  the 
development  of  tramc  and  the  development 
of  industry.  'V.'e  see  no  immediate  end  to  a 
highway  iinprovcmcnt  program. 

Tlie 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  additional  time  as  it 
naj?  require  to  complete  the  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Scr^ator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Let  me  quote  fur- 
ther from  the  hearings: 

iThi  CHMP.M.^M.  Are   you   saying  In   those 
remarks  that,  yuu  are  anticipating  continua- 

tlOTl?' 

!!^r.  Whitton.  We  are  anticipating  a  con- 
tiriumg  highway  program:  yes.  sir. 

The  Ch.'iIrman.  No  qu&btion  atx>ut  con- 
tinuing tlie  highway  program.  The  question 
is,  Ho--.^-  are  wc  going  to  pay  i'or  it? 

air.  Whitton.  That  Is  what  the  study  will 
devcJcn. 

The  CHArR^t.^^-.  Tlicn  ycu  arc  prepared  in 
ybur  plans  and  anticipations  to  fate  this 
IfrdiLnation  in  1972.' 

^lr.  WmrroN.  ye.=;.  sir.  V.'e  are  making  a 
ftudv.  or  hope  to  make  it.  we  are  starting  it, 
aJt  least,  to  determine  what  a  cor.tinuing 
highv^ay  program  shorJtl  be.  and  liow  it 
ol-^ht  to  be  financed. 

thus,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
should  readily  sea  that  the  B'areau 
already  has  actively  engaged  in  studying 
the  country's  highway  needs. 

There  is  a  separate  section  e-stablithcd 
iji  the  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  locking? 
ahead  aud  tnkin-  into  consideration  all 
thcr-e  needs. 

Mf.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  lias  mentioned,  if  we  want  seme 
thing  for  our  pariic^alar  section  of  the 
country,  the  committee  will  inqmve  into 

ThB  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  ihe 
tirae  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JA\1T3.  IMr.  President,  may  I 
have  an  additional  5  minutes,  or  I  take 
it  Dult  of  mv  own  time .' 

mV.  McNAMARA.  Tho  Senator  may 
continue  under  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

INllr.  CARLSON.  :«Ir.  Provident,  v.ill 
the  ;Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mir.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

CARLSON.    I  would  like  to  stress 
urgency   of   a   study.     The   distin- 


tliis  is  under  way.  Since  the  Interstate 
System  of  Highways  began,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  that  system  In  the  country.  In  our 
own  State  of  Kansas,  within  a  short  time, 
a  stretch  of  400  miles  across  the  entire 
State  will  be  o'^en  for  travel. 

When  the  ^.  :dy  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  is  undertaken,  I  hope  thought 
v.ill  be  given  to  this  other  phase  of  the 
problem.  A  substantial  part  of  High- 
way No.  70,  is  a  toll  road.  Persons  us- 
ing that  road  can  u.se  it  free  of  tolls 
through  Missouri,  but  once  past  the  Kan- 
sas line  they  must  pay  a  toll. 

I  am  not  suggesting  today  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  take  care  of  that 
situation,  but  in  the  future  I  believe  some 
provision  should  be  made  to  make  the 
cost  of  traveling  the  same  throughout 
the  country.  I  hope  the  study  will  also 
include  that  phase  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  real  problem  is 
not  the  need  for  roads  or  requirements 
for  them,  but.  How  do  we  pay  the  bill? 
We  are  already  well  over  $5  billion  in 
debt  to  complete  the  41,000-mile  system 
of  highways.  The  Senate  mtist  con- 
sider how  we  are  to  pay  for  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  urgent  considerations. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  phase  of  this  matter  to  which 
I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  chainnan,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
antipirating  provisions  of  the  bill,  ref- 
erence to  v.luch  is  contained  mamly  in 
the  committee  report,  as  t-o  what  the 
committee  expects  of  the  SecretaiT  of 
Corrunerce  in  the  administration  of  the 

bill. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record, 
because  I  think  it  is  critically  important 
to  have  this  expression  as  a  part  of  the 
Icsislative  record  as  we  pass  this  meas- 
ure, winch  I  hope  will  be  passed,  the  pro- 
hibition against  relocation,  which  ap- 
pears at  pages  13  and  14  of  the  report: 


PROHIEmON'    •■'.GAINST    RELOC-.TION" 


the 


g-ji.shcd  chairman  ha^  mentioned  that 


The  committee  hi  discu-ssiiig  the  general 
purpose  of  the  act  expressed  its  strong  belie' 
that  no  value  is  gained  by  shifting  existing 
v.-ork  irom  one  area  to  another  under  th;3 
pr  >ST.\m.  The  gr.ints  and  lo?.ns  provided  for 
in  S.  1C18  should  be  u.?ed  to  expand  otir  job 
mr;rkct.  Thus  the  Secretary  should  niake 
everr  efTort  to  determine  that  assistance  is 
not  "extended  under  this  act  so  as  to  result 
in  a  transfer  of  work  or  a  relocation  of  facul- 
ties. It  h.-is  long  been  a  recognized  poUcy  of 
the  Gavernmcnt  to  prechide  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  any  form  for  assisting  the  re- 
location of  indu.strics,  or  pl.ants.  or  work 
from  one  locality  to  another,  or  for  financing 
subcontractors  who  relocate  for  the  piirpose 
of  tr..rusferring  jobs  previously  performed  in 
another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  cun- 
tr.-'.ctors. 

The  Secret.'ifj-'s  tr-sk  in  administering  this 
pt^rtlon  of  the  act  will  be  difficult  at  best. 
The  intention  here  is  that  economic  develop- 
mcr.t  should  not  be  u.sed  ..s  a  guise  t-o  obtain 
Federal  assistance  in  order  x-o  obtain  a  com- 
petitive advantage  tiiat  provides  no  general 
"oenef.t  to  the  Nation. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1065  is  not  intended  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  grants,  loans, 
guarantees,  subsidies,  purchases  of  indebted- 
ness, or  assistance  of  any  kind  for  programs, 
projects,  facilities,  or  purch.ases  to  be  used 
by  or  for  highly  mobile,  intensely  competi- 
tive industries,  such  ns  the  app.irel  or  gar- 
ment trades  within  the  textile  Industry,  la 
which   substantial    ttnemp' ojtnent   and   ab- 


normal unused  plant  capacity  exists,  and  in 
which  labor  turnover  Is  high  and  the  prior 
possession  of  a  sj>ecific  skill  or  training  Is 
not  tj-pically  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  em- 
ployment. The  act  is  not  intended  to  give 
a  competitive  advantage  to  one  area  over 
another  where  it  would  lead  to  industrial 
d-Slocation. 

The  committee  makes  it  very  clear 
that  it  does  not  expect  that  the  bill  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  busi- 
ness where  it  is  now.  Tlie  report  ex- 
pres.s]y  refers  to  the  apparel  or  gar- 
ment trades  within  the  textile  industry, 
in  which  substantial  unemplojTnent  and 
abnormal  imused  plant  capacity  exist, 
and  in  which  labor  tm-nover  is  high,  and 
the  prior  possession  of  a  specific  skill  or 
training  is  not  typically  a.  prerequisite 
for  obtaining  emplo>'ment,  as  being  pre- 
cisely an  industry  in  which  the  anti- 
pirating policy  should  be  followed. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may  again  engage 
the  attention  of  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
to  have  from  him  a  reaffirmation  of  this 
intention,  particularly  as  this  bill  con- 
tains what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  objec- 
tionable and  unhappy  provision,  which  I 
fought  before,  without  success,  provid- 
ing for  loans  and  guarantees  to  obtain 
machinery  and  equipment,  as  contained 
in  line  25,  page  10,  and  line  1,  page  11, 
of  the  bill. 

Unless  it  is  coupled  with  a  veiy  strong 
ix)licy  declaration  on  our  part  that  the 
bill  shall  not  be  used  for  pirating  in- 
dustiw.  notwithstanding  the  very*  elo- 
quent statement  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee's repoit.  it  could  certainly  be  used 
for  that  piu-pose.  considering  the  lati- 
tude granted  under  the  section  of  the 
bill  providing  for  loans  and  guarantees 
for  machinery  and  equipment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  it  is  quite 
clear,  as  the  Senator  has  said  in  his  re- 
marks, that  it  is  definitely  spelled  out 
in  the  report.  ,  In  addition,  we  have  just 
11  ow  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph],  which  emphasizes 
that  and  tics  it  down  imquestionably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  McNA.MARA.     I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  manager 
of  the  bill  to  refer  to  the  words  of  the 
bin.  in  lines  3  and  4  on  page  12,  which 
now  read — as  amended  by  the  Randolph 
amendment: 


Hv.ch  financia!  assistance  shall  net  be  ex- 
tended to  assist  establishments  relocating 
^rom  one  area  to  another  or  to  assist  sub- 
Contractors  whose  purpr«e  is  to  divest  or 
whose  economic  success  is  dependent  upon 
divesting  other  contractors  or  subcontractors 
cf  contracts  tlieretcfore  customarily  per- 
formed by  thcni. 

Are  these  words  defined  as  to  their 
intent  by  the  recitals  in  the  committee 
report  on  pages  13  and  14  under  the 
heading  -Prohibition  Against  Reloca- 
tfen-? 

Mr.  McNAMAR-\.  That  is  the  very 
purpose  of  this  language. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  time  and  courtesy. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendment  No.  1  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
t'nat   it  be   considered  at   this   time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from. 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  It  is  propo.scd. 
on  pa^e  10,  Une  5,  to  chanae  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  to  insert  the  following: 

For  the  fi.scal  yeor  endinc;  Jvine  ^0.  1966 
niid  for  each  fiscal  year  Thereafter  throir^h 
the  fiscal  yei\r  ending  June  30.  1970. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.-elf  3  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
limit  tlie  authorization  for  title  II  to  the 
same  duration  of  time  as  title  I. 

I  intend  to  submit  another  amend- 
ment a  little  later,  amendment  No,  3, 
which  would  impose  a  similar  time  limi- 
tation on  the  authorization  for  title  III. 

This  limitation  in  time  is  already  con- 
tained in  title  I.  It  is  already  contained 
in  the  Appalachia  measure,  after  which 
this  bill  is  patterned. 

The  purpose  of  havin:.;  the  authoriza- 
tion expire  periodically  is  so  that  the 
program  as  a  whole  will  return  to  the 
Conuress  for  later  assessment,  reap- 
praisal, and  reconsideration. 

S.  689.  which  was  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1965,  and  which  is  now  pendin;-; 
ni  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, would  establish  that  ueneral  policy 
in  subsequent , legislation. 

I  feel  that  it  is  .sound  policy:  and  for 
that  reason  that  this  amendment  to  title 
2  is  submitted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebrfiska  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  checked  thi.s 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  and  as  chairman  of 
the  subcomnaittee  who  liandled  this  title 
he  advises  me  that  he  has  no  objection. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  move  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
YorxG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prc.-ident.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Qtiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  wa.s  aL^i  eed  to. 

.'\MENLi.\IF.N'r    X(l.    3 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  3  and  ask  that  it 
be  .nated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  tiie  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     The  Senator 

from  Nebra.ska  proposes  liio  following 
ri  mendment : 

0:i  page  22.  !ine  13.  c'nrm^je  tVie  period  to 
h  comnia  and  insert  the  following:  "for  the 
'fisc.U  year  ending  Jinie  30.  1966.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  throuch  I'ae  fiscal  year 
ciiduig  June  30.  1970."' 

Nxr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
m  ^  s  ':■!  f  2  m  i  n  u  t  es . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFIGER.  The 
Senator  from.  Nebraska  is  recofenized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  amendment  No.  3  i.s  to  achieve 
for  title  3  what  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  adopted  will  do  for  title  2. 
The  same  reasons  and  the  .•■■  im<.'  con.sid- 
erations  apply  thereto. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  tiie  lemainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
.same  reasons  which  have  bee;i  indicated 
earlier,  the  chairmen  of  the  two  com- 
mittees have  no  objection  to  acceptance 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  ask. that  :t  be 
adopted.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  bacic  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  j 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presid(2nt.  1  yield 
back  the  remain.dcr  of  mv  tirrte. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a'-ireemii  to  the  alner.dmt  nt 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebiaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed!  to 

AMENDMKNT     NO.     2       \ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  2  and  psk  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti.r 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  St'Uate. 

The  LEGisL.i\TivE  Clerk.  Tlfie  Senator 
from  Nebra.'-ka  ijropo.'^e.s  thei  tollowinu 
amendment: 

.iftcr  the  feclniculon.  in 


On  page  ]  1.  line  4. 
?ert  the  word   'and". 

On  page  U  betinnin?;  with  tl 
(111  line  12.  .snike  otu  all  thioiigj 
on  line  24. 


semicolon 
the  perirxl 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  i.-^  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  provision  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  "to  con- 
tract to  pay,  and  to  pay  annually,  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
private  business  entities  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  by  2  perccntfise  points 
the  interest  paid  by  such  entities  on 
loans  which  are  obtained  fronv non-Gov- 
ernment .sources,  whici^  are  net  'Jiiaran- 
teed  by  any  Goveimnent  a'^t-rcy.  which 
provide  for  annual  amort i/at ion  of  prin- 
cipal, and  the  proceeds  of  whigh  are  tisrd 
for  purposes  for  which  tJie  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  purchase  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness or  make  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  liouever.  That  subject  to 

limitations  in  annual  appiopi  ipiion  Acts, 
the  annual  cost  of  new  coiwracts  ap- 
proved  in  anv  one  vear  shall  liui  exceed 
S5.000.000."  I 

Air.  President,  we  have  3iaa  some  ex- 
perience under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  Act.  in  which  subsidies 
for  this  type  of  business  met  with  a  sorry 
reception  at  the  hands  of  communities 
where  the  subsidy  of  busiiK',s.Sj  was  piac- 
ticed.  j 

All  of  us  can  sympathize  mof-t  ca;  iiest- 
ly  and  sincerely  with  the  establishment 
of  businesses  which  will  re.sult  in  the 
fonnation  of  new  jobs.  Btit  it  comes 
with  poor  grace  and  a  .areat  peal  of  re- 
sentment to  those  businesses  [in  a  given 


area  when  tiiey  witness  the  formation 
of  a  competing  business  hi  their  own 
area,  which  will  have  a  subsidy  from 
public  funds.  This  is  one  form  of  .-^ub- 
.'■•dy.  Assume  a  .situation  in  v.hich  per- 
haps the  newly  founded  business  would 
find  it  neces;sary  to  borrow  money  at  (i 
r-erccnt.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorii'od  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  2  per- 
cent of  that  interest,  thereby  givinii  a  net 
interest  rate  of  4  percent  to  the  newly 
f oi mcd  business. 

Mr.  President,  consider  tliC  plichi  and 
feelin'^s  of  the  man  who  has  put  hi,-  own 
money  on  the  line,  who  has  established 
his  own  line  of  credit  in  a  bank  and 
must  pay  the  6  peicent.  It  does  not  sit 
well  with  him  to  not  only  have  a  new 
direct  line  of  competition  with  a  man 
who  IS  beinu  .subsidized,  but  that  man  i,s 
boinu  subsidized  in  part  by  tlu~  taxes 
which  he  has  to  pay. 

To  u.se  a  homely  illustration,  a  man 
making  broom  handles,  for  example,  in 
the  States  of  Nebraska  or  Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ha? 
fNpii-ed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TIk  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recojinized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  thi.s 
man  makin'j  broom  handles  has  a  little 
factory  employing;  12  or  14  pei.son.s. 
Alont;  comes  a  man  who  would  set  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
broom  handle  manufacturer  finds  him- 
self payinc  6  percent  interest,  wheiea.s 
the  new  man  will  have  a  head  start  of  2 
peiccnt  and  so  will  pay  only  4  percent. 

It  is  that  situation  which  I  believe  is 
unwarranted  and  certainly  would  work  a 
'-:reater  hard.ship  than  any  corrcspondiiv. 
benefit  which  would  be  obtained. 

If  that  business  will  not  be  able  to  make 
a  Ro  of  it  at  the  rate  of  6  percent,  it 
would  iiot  help  any  to  have  a  reduction 
to  a  rate  of  4  percent  as  in  the  hyix)- 
tlietical  instance  which  was  given. 

Theie  are  other  alternatives  for  han- 
dlinc:  the  situation.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  supplemental  vicv.s  in  the  committee 
reijort  that  one  v.  ay  to  handle  the  ijrob- 
letn  would  be  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  insure  the  loans  made  by  private 
l.'nding  apcncies.  However,  in  the  shoi-l 
time  allowed  for  preparation  of  the  bill. 
it  was  not  jiossible  to  work  out  any  proi)er 
I'eferencc  in  this  reuard.  It  could  be 
done,  and  it  would  achieve  the  same 
l)urposc:  namely,  where  credit  would  be 

Kiiaiantced     b.v    the    Go\-ernm<^iit.    each 
man  could  tret  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
We  would  not  get  into  the  discriminatory 

sDbsidv  wliich  is  i)rovidcd  under  the  pres- 
ent bill. 

Tliat  lap.tuiar^e  is  found  on  paf;e  37  uf 
the  committee  report  aiid  I  ask  unani- 
mous eoiisent  to  have  printed  in  tlio 
Record  the  text  of  that  page,  beginning 
with  the  words  "section  202ib'<v8'."  in 
the  fifth  paragraph  of  that  page  and  the 
two  succecdinij;  paragraphs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exctipi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcorn. 
as  follows: 

The  r..\0  recommended  that  in  scciior. 
i?t>2;bi  i8i.  a  fixed  charge  (.subject  to  change 
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v.ith  eixpcrience)  sliould  be  addc-:!  tu  the 
interest  costs  on  the  business  loaus  to  cover 
operating  costs  of  the  program.  There  war 
considerable  support  fur  the  recummendaiion 
of  a  fixed  charge  in  our  committee. 

Section  202ia)(3)  of  the  bill  i)rovidcs  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  pay  to  or  in  be- 
half of  private  Vjusincs.?  entuics,  amounts 
sufficient  to  reduce  by  2  percentage  points, 
mtere.st  paid  on  loans  obtained  from  non- 
gowrnmentul  Eources. 

It  the  purpose  of  this  sec!  ion  i.s  to  draw 
cipltal  into  areas  which  have  ccononiic  \jOS- 
sibilities  which  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
srnm  are  convinced  will  stipport  lorig-tcrni 
employment,  a  Federal  insur.nce  program  to 
insure  the  loar.s  made  by  pri\ate  ieitding  in- 
stitutions would  perform  the  same  function 
at  no  ccst  to  the  Government.  Such  in.'iir- 
fuice  could  draw  capital  from  central  money 
markets  to  an  area  selected  fur  assistance  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  FHA  program. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time.  It  is 
my  expectation  to  call  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
prdvi.sion  in  the  bill  is  designed  as  an  ex- 
periment, the  objective  of  v.'nich  was  well 
described  in  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  read  his 
laiiguage  on  page  11  of  the  li-^arings 
before  tiie  subcommittee  of  tlic  Comirat- 
lee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

in  acjldition.  the  new  .merest  rcite  rebate 
provi.si^n  would  provide  a  new  means  of 
bringiiijg  more  stable  and  promising  businesi? 
enterpr|ises,  which  are  able  to  obtain  private 
financihg,    into    depressed    areas. 

\yhat  is  proposed  is  not  a  stib.sidy  for  a 
business  but  an  inducement  for  strong 
and  .^table  businesses  to  move  into  an  un- 
developec^  area.  It  is  geared  not  to  any 
supposition  as  to  wliat  may  be  t:;e  iieed 
of  business  for  assistaiice,  but  rather  to 
what  may  be  the  needs  of  the  area  for 
assistance  by  strong  and  viable  com- 
panies. 

On  r>a'4e  15  of  th.e  same  liearinp-  tiieie 
is  found  colloquy  which  I  iiad  with  Sec- 
retary Connor  on  this  jjoint.  I  was  in- 
terested, as  I  am  sure  all  members  of  the 
committee  are,  hi  the  validity  of  the  de- 
vice which  is  included  in  the  bill. 

I  said  this  to  the  Secretary : 

The  rationale  that  yoti  gave  on  pa:;e  5  of 
your  testimony  for  this  provision  is  that 
some  incentive  is  absolutely  e?.'■^catial  to 
attract  the  sounder  and  more  viable  firms 
into  the  areas  where  new  industry  is  most 
needed. 

Now.  no  one  can  quarrel  wiih  that  objec- 
tive— certainly  not  I.  It  isn't  going  to  help 
un  undeveloped  economic  area  to  bring  in 
weak  economic  tmits  and  weak  indtistries  to 
try  to  build  it  up.  So  I  wonder  if  you  could 
build  \ip   the  record   with  luriher  comment 

Is  this  one  of  the  inccntivcri  which  would 
indeed  attract  sotinder  and  more  \  iable  firms'' 
Whi.X  are  the  reasons  why  sotmder  and  more 
via'ole  firms  are  not  as  likely  to  go  into  these 
undeveloped  areas  as  we  would  like  to  see'' 

I  duoted  my  question,  because  I  believe 
my  question  reflects  some  of  ttie  same 
concern  wliich  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  reflected  in  his  com- 
ments.    Secretary   Connors  reply  was: 

Secretary  Connor.  Senator  Muskie.  a  large 
national  mantifacttiring  organization,  for  ex- 
ample. In  considering  its  expansion  plans,  has 
many  alternative  choices  as  to  where  it  can 
locate  one  new  plant  and  then  another  and 
so  forth.     And  it  is  usual  that  as  p.irt  of  i'^ 


planning  activity  it  would  l>e  taking  various 
sections  of  the  country  into  consideration 
and  making  comparative  judgments  as  to 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
locating  new  plants  in  many  different 
.sections. 

Now.  in  one  of  these,  shall  we  s;iy.  under- 
developed parti!  of  the  country,  there  are  some 
obvious  economic  disadvantages  for  such  a 
company  locating  its  plant  there.  And  in  the 
coin;)etition  with  other  commtinities  or 
localities  that  have  a  grenter  mfrastructttre 
in  depth,  or  better  tran.sportation  facilities. 
or  are  in  a  physical  location  that  is  closer  to 
the  marl;et,  one  of  these  redevelopment  areas 
might  well  lose  out  in  the  competition  unless 
•.here  is  some  kind  of  added  incentive. 

The  experience  in  several  European  coun- 
tries, particularly  Belgium  and  West  Ger- 
many. IS  that  If  there  is  some  ptiblic  need  for 
assisting  and  giving  incentives  for  the  loca- 
tion of  new  indu.stries  in  location^  where 
there  are  some  probleni.v  .such  as  higher  rate 
of  unemployment,  than  .in  incentive  of  this 
!;ind  ran  be  in.--trumental  because  a  company 
m  loolnng  at  the  competitive  ad\an:ages  and 
dl.'^adwintages  can  be  attracted  to  an  area 
v,liere  thcie  is.  say.  a  labor  .stirpltis  and  some 
other  advantages  that  would  be  helpful  in 
the  long  run,  if  it  can  get  some  incentive 
that  wotild  oilset  the  immediate  economic 
disadvatitages  of  tuch  an  aref'.  We  think 
this  is  a  good  expeninr^iit  to  try.  We.  ol 
cotirse.  are  not  ."^.ure  of  its  success  becatt.?e  it 
never  has  been  tried,  but  after  looking  at  the 
various  types  of  ii;centives  that  would  bring 
these  stronger,  large  national  ccrporation.s 
into  these  areas  where  tiieir  help  is  needed 
most,  we  think  this  has  a  reason.'.bly  good 
cliance  of  success. 

I  then  asked  the  Secretary  v.hether 
there  were  other  kitids  of  incentives  that 
V  ere  considered  to  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jective.    The  Secretary's  reply  was: 

.Secretary  Connor.  We'.!,  other  kir.d.?  have 
been  considered.  Senator  Muskie.  but  the 
ones  considered  wotjld  involve  creator  fin.^in- 
cial  PutlBV  by  the  Feder.il  Government.  V\"e 
think  that  this  lever.-»ge  effect  that  we  obtain 
from  the  tise  of  the  2  percentage  points  with 
the  conip.tny  putting  up  its  own  money  will 
do  at  least  as  effective  a  job  as  the  others  and 
at  least  co,-t  to  the  Federal  Government. 

.Scn.;tor  Mi.-sKir.  Did  you  test  tliis  out  as 
an  incentive — the  objective  I  don't  qtiarrel 
With,  the  purpose  I  don't  quarrel  with,  the 
need  I  don't  quarrel  with,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  the  incentive  will  work.  H.\'e 
you  ie.=ted  it  in  any  way? 

Secretary  Con-nor.  We  have  had  discus- 
sion.?. Ol  course,  something  like  tJiis  can  be 
tested  only  in  the  facts  oi  a  n.trticular  situ- 
ation by  a  company  thnt  is  considering  its 
loc.uion  in  one  of  these  redevelopment  areis 
\i\  competition  with  an  r.rea  where  greater 
public  services  r>nd  facilitie."?  are  available. 

I  have  quoted  from  the  hearing  record 
because  I  think  this  makes  the  best  case 
that  can  be  made  for  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  It  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying. 

The  distins  iiished  Sciiator  front  Ne- 
bra,ska  has  rai.sed  the  al'iernativc.  wliich 
is  included  in  tlie  supplemental  views  of 

the  manority.  that  of  an  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  does  not  meet  the  need 
which  this  device  is  designed  to  serve, 
because  the  companies  we  are  discussing 
do  not  need  credit  insurance  to  obtaiii 
credit.  We  are  talking  about  companies 
that  can  get  credit  on  their  ov^'n.  because 
they  would  not  qualify  under  the  indus- 
trial loan  provisions  of  the  bill.  There 
is  no  appeal  to  them  under  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  nor  under  the 
proposal  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
advanced. 


The  only  device  v;t  have  to  deal  with 
this  partictilar  problem  is  the  one  that 
is  before  us.  It  is  the  one  which  was 
considered  with  others,  as  the  Secretary 
said,  by  the  Department  in  preparing  the 
legislation.  This  was  the  one  involving 
the  least  cost  to  the  Government  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  would  serve  the 
objective. 

The  cost  to  the  GoveiTmient  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  if  it  works,  an 
expenditure  of  $5  million  will  generate 
S250  million  in  private  funds  to  stimulate 
their  movement  into  these  underdevel- 
oped areas. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  claim  that  the  Federal 
GoveiTunent  cannot  create  prosperity.  I 
agree.  The  Federal  Government  can 
help  stim.ulate  the  private  sector  to  move 
into  tho.se  areas. 

After  considering  everything  carefully, 
in  the  light  of  the  argument  presented  to 
us  by  the  Secretary,  we  also  felt  that  it 
was  an  experiment  worth  trying.  That  is 
why  we  bring  it  to  the  Senate  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me .' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  'Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  tixie  also 
that  Secretary  Coiinor  was  able  to  give  a 
.specific  example  of  how  this  idea  has 
worked.  I  asked  him  whether  it  would 
v.ork  with  a  big  corporation  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  whether  it  would  be  an 
iiicentive  to  General  Motors.    He  said : 

Secretary  Connor.  Yoti  mentioned  Gener.i' 
Motors  and  in  the  public  annou'icement  they 
made  about  the  location  cf  one  of  their 
plants  in  Antwerp.  Belgium,  .t  was  noted  that 
one  of  the  factors  they  took  into  considera- 
tion, although  no  indication  ic  was  the  deter- 
mining factor,  nevertheless  the  location  of 
tlie  plant  in  Antwerp  tock  into  considera- 
tion this  2-percent  incentive. 

That  statement  by  the  Secretary  is 
fotuid  at  page  38  of  the  heatings  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committ<?e  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

This  Ls  something  that  has  been  tried 
by  Am.erican  corporations,  as  the  Secre- 
taiw  said,  in  countries  o\erseas. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  In  addition,  I 
point  cut  also  that  the  Secretary  comes 
from  the  field  of  big  business.  In  our 
d:scus5ions  he  spoke  as  a  businessman 
operating  a  big  company,  and  the  ques- 
t'oii  v,as  raised  with  him  whether  in  that 
capacity  he  thought  this  was  a  worth- 
while incentive  to  try  to  atiract  a  viable 
company.  His  answer  v.  as  m  the  affirm.a- 
tive. 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   Piesident.   W:U 

tile  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  a  comment  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  Secretary's 

statement  at  page  15.  I  shall  not  read 
all  of  it.  because  the  Seiiator  has  read  it: 
'If  it  can  get  some  incentive  that  would 
offset  the  immediate  cconomac  di-^rd- 
vantagos  of  sucn  an  area." 

I  emphasize  the  word  "immediate." 
That  is  the  word  that  concerns  me. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  company  will  pet 
a  2-percent  subsidy  for  as  long  as  it  is 
operating,  or  is  there  a  limitation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    The  limit  is  10  years. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.    DOUGLAS 

the  Scnntor  yield? 

Mr.  IMUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcm  Illinoi.-^. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sorry  that  oi:r 
:-ood  fiiend  from  Nebraska  has  disturbed 
I  he  happy  harmony  which  ha.s  char- 
ro; rrizori  our  pvocccdinp.>  up  to  this 
mon;ent  by  strikir.s  a  body  blow  at  one 
u!"  the  essential  features  of  the  bill.  The 
i'uiuccnicnt  of  meetiii'-;  2  ]iercent  of  the 
intere.<it  co.^t  on  investment  ~  in  deiirc^'.-ed 
area.>  is  onoT^f  the  mo-t  vit::l  feoti'res  of 
(lie  bill.  II  would  result  in  a  potential 
maxinium  in\c:-tmcnt  of  private  capital 
with  a  minimum  of  Governmciit  expend-  • 
ituve.  The  2  percent  interest  indaco- 
ment  means  that  for  an  exnrn.diiui-o  of 
$2  million  we  can  hope  to  induce  $100 
million  of  pri\ate  investment.  The  pvo- 
ic.^al  would  be  authori/ed  for  5  years  at 
$5  millicn  a  year.  We  believe  S5  million 
v.ou'd  ii:ducc  S250  million  of  invesLment. 
Cf.rricd  cut  ovci'  5  years,  it  would  mean 
a  potential  invcstmont  of  SI. 25  billion  in 
depressed  areas.  This  is  really  the  most 
economical  way  to  c;ct  a  lar^e  volume  of 
private  capital  to  start  prcducin.cr  and  to 
♦  mploy  peoi^ie  in  areas  wliere  there  i.s 
hi'-h  and  persistent  uncniployment. 

:M:-.  bass.  Mr.  President,  will  th- 
Senator  from  Illinois  •'•ieJd  to  mr? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BA.SS.  I  she u Id  like  to  ask  a  qi::s- 
t:cn  of  ti.e  Scn.ator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
I  .should  like  to  find  out  if  there  is  to  bo 
a  \cte  on  the  p-^nding  amendmeiU  today, 
f.nd.  if  ?c.  at  what  t'mc. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Wc  arc  pressing  for  a.s 
early  a  vote  a'^  v.e  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  viev,"  of  the 
commitment  made  yesterday,  when  we 
ha',  e  llie  vote,  it  W;il  be  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  commitment  was  that 
tlic-  Senator  v.  culd  tiy  not  to  have  any 
votes  after  2  o'clock. 

I\Ir.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct 
There  will  be  a  liitle  f.exibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
.^rcond  point  I  '.  ould  like  to  make  is  that 
the  proposal  is  de.-i'-ncd  to  encoura'  e  iir- 
vrstrnents  made  by  private  capital  raiher 
than  by  public  expenditure.  It  v.-otild 
offer  inducement  for  banks  and  other 
private  lenders  to  extend  leans  to  private 
industry  which  v.ishcs  to  expand  into 
areas  of  high  and  persistent  unemplo:.*- 
ment  or  low  jncomo.  This  will  be  done 
eiitircly  in  the  private  sector. 

Tliere  is  cood  procodrnl.  for  this  pvo- 
cxiure  in  the  piogram  which  was  carried 
out  in  the  construciion  of  post  offices, 
ori'rinally  by  the  Elsenhov/cr  adminis- 
tration, but  continued  under  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johr.son  administrations; 
namely,  that  in.stcad  of  appropriatin:? 
for  the  construction  of  post  oh^ices.  a  rent- 
al iJro^iram  was  carried  out  which  Ruar- 
f.v;tees  an  income  for  a  stated  peiiod  of 
years.  As  a  )-esult,  the  buildin.ir  of  iio.st 
f  fMces  has  been  .ereatly  .speeded  up. 
Tlicre  iTiay  be  .some  in.T'df ntal  disad- 
Mantaires  of  the  program,  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly speeded  up  investment.s. 

The  next  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  these  indticements  for  loans  will 
draw  into  deprcs.sed  areas  not  merely 
ri;arginal  firm.s  btit  well-established 
firms — firms  with  a  good  production 
recoid  and  a  &ood  earnings  record.  They 
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will  not  be  fly-by-night  concelns  in  any 
way.  The  failure  record  should,  there- 
fore, be  \  cry  low.  T 

Finally,  if  we  turn  down  liie  rM-.usal, 
v,e  siiall  be  driven  to  the  altdi  I'l.itive  of 
havintc  to  greatly  increase  public  loans 
financed  out  of  the  Federal  buriget. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Krt'ska  !  is  a  .sincere  dcfendeijof  private 
(•nterpri.se.  I  am  surinisctl  that  he 
siiould  sponsor  o'.\  amendmtnt  wiiich 
\>ould  thaow  us  more  and  more  into  lh^> 
l)ublic  sector  by  recitririncj  Go\ernmeiit 
loans  rather  than  loans  from  f rivate  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  v.nanilnous  coii- 
.-ent  that  certain  material  on  he  foreign 
experience  of  West  Germany  arid  Bel- 
uium.  wliich  is  \ery  favorable,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


remarks,  together  with  such 


niaterial  as  I  have. 

There  being  no  objection,  ti  e  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  ic  Record, 

as  follows: 

ElKOlK'.N-  E.KPEHIENCE  WlTH  l)i^  InTEXIIV:-. 
OF  .^V  T.SILIZFD  iNlEKESr  ON  B/.M  IC  LOAXS  TO 
iNDeSTP.Y      ExtAIvDINC      I.N'      REnfcvtLOP.MENT 

Airr.'.s 

The  interest  subsidy  to  hv.nA  lo.:r.s  hos 
been  u.-^cd  by  Belgiuni.  Liixcm  oonrc:.  tuiri 
Vi'ert  Germany  among  Europ^.^.;  i  cotmlries 
a;,  a  device  to  encouroge  exp.msio  i  antl  mod- 
crnizaiion  of  industry  in  rec  cvclopmeui 
.:rca.'=.  This  incentive  to  privnti  enterpri.se 
h,:3  been  moKt  iiiton&ively  used  qy  the  Gov- 
crnnient  oi  Belgium. 

It  should  be  iiolcd,  howc.or.  that  irit^re.t 
FUbfidies  in  West  OcTm.my  amount  to  3 
perrent  per  yc.nr  to'.vprd  the  nomal  aniutmt 
oi.  intc-rc?t  to  be  paid  to  the  bai  k5,  ynrt  are 
c-.vtendod  for  3  yeors.  In  West  ( ^crm.iny  as 
in  other  Conimon  M.irket  conn  rics,  inter- 
est .s'vib.siuies  arc  p;rt  ol  a  whole  pack.Tge  of 
redevelopment  measures  and  policies.  Other 
credit  meastires  al^o  include  dii  ect  low-in- 
terest loans  and  Federal  gna  antecs  for 
loans.  The  subsidy  to  b.Tnking  institutions 
in  Lu.xemboiug  in  order  that  th«y  m.ny  offer 
loans  ;\t  lower  iiiterest  rates  ii .  patterned 
alter  the  Belgi.in  act. 

As  in  West  Germany.  Bc'I;,'iiimj  makes  tise 
OI  variety  of  me;..'ures  to  achi*  ve  its  eco- 
nomic growth  and  redevelopmen  objective.";, 
but  tlie  a.;Sistance  to  private  eniorprisc 
through  a  Government  coutribii  tion  to  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  bank  Ici  ns  is  given 


greater  emphaiLs  here  than  in 


tries.  Belgium  j.s  unique  ii\  il;;^  it  applic; 
ils  inceiitivcs  to  economic  c:-.  pin  tion  and 
c:-tablishment  of  new  ii;du? tries  on  a  gen- 
eral, countrywide  basis  as  well  os  for  the 
doveloiimpnt  of  certain  dc.-igiuitcd  areas. 
The  li.'.S9  nets  had  in  mind  a  u'ci  cr.il  toninj 
lip  and  modernization  of  Eelgi.jjn  and  E. 
gian-loo.ated  inthistry  to  make  iti  more  com- 
petitive interuaTioiially,  and  pasLiculr.rly  in 
the  Common  Market.  The  difi  ?rences  be- 
tween the  general  act  ni'd  tlie  :  egional  act 
ire  mainly  a  maiter  of  deg'xe  md  restric- 
tion, with  indu:=try  v.h'c'i  expi  nds  in  re- 
dovolopment  areas  roceivln-j  n  ore  liberal 
trearmer-t.  For  exaniple,  the  general  act 
provides  a  Govrnment  contribution  in  the 
rute  of  interest  of  2  percent  indcr  most 
conditions.  The  regional  act.  however,  pro- 
vides for  a  mr.xlmum  cf  4  pcracnt  contri- 
bntion  to  interest  rates  oi\  b.;:;!-:  ir.au-i  ex- 
tended to  industries  e:-:pandir.™  <->f  moderubT- 
mp:  in  redevelopment  area^.  Onjlup  of  this, 
additionr:l  help  may  be  given  iii|  times  of  a 
nationnl  recession,  when  the  nuliimum  rate 
may  be  fixed  at  1  percent.  Tlie  iratrest  atib- 
sidy  may  be  extended  to  8  years  in  develop- 
ment arca.5  and  \:p  to  5  yc.ir.j.  \u-;der  the 
peneral  act 

How  efTective  hns  the  interest  feubsidy  de- 
vice been  in  Belgium— particular  y  in  it.s  ef 


incidental 


other  cov.n- 


fects  on  strengthening  the  economies  of  its 
rede^•elopmel^t  areas  whose  designation  cri- 
teria are  generally  parallel  to  ours?  Dr.  L.  c 
Klaasen  of  the  NetlK-rl.'.nds  Economic  In.-ai- 
tute  ha.s  attempted  an  appraisal  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Belgian  regional  policy,  but  he 
points  out  two  diflicultic.'!:  (1)  the  adcH- 
lional  advantages  given  by  the  regional  act 
arc  not  sub.siantially  greater  than  those 
a\aikible  coiuitrywide  under  the  general  act, 
and  (2)  the  acts  are  of  such  recent  date  thai 
no  major  structural  changes  can  be  expected 
n-om  them  as  yet.  However,  tliC  av.ulable 
data  do  indicate  v.orth'vhilc  restilt,';. 

Certain  data  measure  only  the  effects  of 
both  the  geiteral  and  reniona!  programs  m 
their  entirety.  Accordingly,  the  e.Tccts  of 
the  Interest  subsidy  are  inseparable  from 
the  other  regional  mea'.ures  including  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  of  loans,  direct  Ciovern- 
men't  Rnancinp,  industrial  building  program, 
and  tax  exemptions.  Ic  is  intere.-ting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  areas  of  greatest 
unemployment  in  Belgiiun  received  relative- 
ly the  greatest  additional  employment  ia 
industries  receiving  financial  support  under 
the  gevicr.Tl  ar,d  regional  acts. 

Under  the  regional  act',  a  total  ol  507  ;.p- 
piicants  were  approveti  for  low  intere.-st  r.ites 
between  the  enactmeiit  of  the  law  in  July 
1959,  and  October  1962  (an  effective  period 
of  about  2  years).  Of  these,  tiiree-qu.irters 
(3821  were  Kicated  in  the  Flemish  provinces 
and  onc-cjUi.rter  1125  t  ia  the  Walloon  prov- 
inces. Capitalwise,  of  the  total  in\olved 
($128  million »  63  percent  was  invested  in 
tlie  Flemisii  aud  37  percent  in  the  Walloon 
provinces.  The  aniijiint  of  capit^al  per  ap- 
piicant,  jiowever,  was  much  larger  in  Wal- 
lonia  than  in  Fla.nders  (-ijSoO.OOO  agnmst 
$210,000).  This  latter  fact  is  undcrsu.nd- 
able  in  that  Flanders  not  only  has  a  higher 
unemployment  rate  than  Wallonia.  but  is 
tradirionrlly  more  agricultural  and  le.=!s  ia- 
du.-trial. 

T"ne  conclusions  indicated  by  the  rather 
brief  experience  of  the  Belgian  Governmein 
with  subsidized  interest  rates  on  bank  loans 
lo  industries  locating  in  redevelopment  are.'ts 
may  he  stmimari^^cd  as  foIlov..<^:  The  iiiccntlve 
h.as  been  quite  widely  employed  by  Belgian 
i'.dusiry.  A  total  of  507  industric-,  have  used 
It  to  expand  In  eligible  areas  over  a  period 
of  a  litiJe  more  than  2  years.  In  coitsider- 
ing  this  volu.mc  of  use,  and  wiiiiout  stjg- 
gtsting  a  direct  relationship,  it  is  lielpui! 
to  remember  that  the  United  States  has  over 
20  times  the  pojiuiation  of  Belgium. 

What  other  countries  hc.ve  pr?^grams  with 
jirovi'^ions  similar  to  the  2-perceut  interest 
retnr.n  proposed  in  EDA.' 

The  redevelcpmer>t  area  propram.";  oi  WprI- 
ern  Kuropean  countries  contain  a  v.  ifle  variety 
of  incentive.-  to  encourage  the  location  of 
new  industry.  These  riinge  from  tax  credits 
and  accelerated  amortization  to  outright 
cap:t:;l  grants.  Two  countries — Belgium  and 
West  Germany — extend  interest  rate  sub- 
sidies somcwh.-'.t  .".imllar  to  the  EDA  proposal. 

The  Belgian  plan  was  oimecl  nt  both  il) 
modernising  Belgian  industry-  bet*er  to  com- 
pete in  the  Commcm  I.Iarkcr,  pad  (2)  expand- 
ing industrial  jobs  in  redevelopment  areas. 
Accordingly,  the  goveriimcnf.s  cojitributinn 
nationwide  is  2  percent,  and  in  distressed 
areas  specific  aid  is  gi\en  in  the  fonn  of  an 
additional  contribution  of  2  percent.  Still 
further,  during  a  period  of  recession,  indits- 
try  expansioris  (uev.'  or  existing)  in  dir- 
tressed  arer.s  arc  eligible  for  additional  in- 
terest subsidy  to  a  niinhnvini  of  1  percent. 
(In  BclfTium,  t!-.e  interest  sub.=  idy  may  be 
C(jmbined  with  Government  guarantees  for 
loans, )  Tlie  period  of  interest  support  varies 
from  5  to  8  ye.nrs. 

In  West  Germany  also,  interest  subsidies 
are  extended  for  loans  to  industrial  invest- 
nients  in  rcde-.clopment  areas.  Tliey  a.niount 
to  3  percent  per  year  toward  the  normal 
.nmount  of  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  banks. 
Tire  interest  subsidy  is  e.xtended  for  3  years. 
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(Beside  the  interest  subsidy,  other  devices  in 
West  Germany  include  low-interest  Invest- 
ment loans,  short-term  working  capitiil 
loans,  and  Federal  guarantees  for  loans.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mv.-^elf  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
stunc  the  committee  record  i.s  quite  lonp!. 
Perhaps  it  contains  all  the  items  which 
indicate  a  favorable  experience  in  West- 
ern Europe  with  this  type  of  pror-ram.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  conditions  in  West- 
ern Europe  are  parallel  to  the  economic, 
industrial,  and  labor  conditions  here. 
But  I  do  note  the  answer  of  Secretary 
Coimor  on  page  38.     He  .said : 

You  mentioned  General  Motois  and  in  the 
public  announcement  they  m.ide  about  the 
location  of  one  of  their  plants  in  Antwerp. 
Belgium,  it  was  noted  that  one  of  the  factors 
they  took  into  consideration,  although  no 
indication  it  was  the  determining  factor, 
nevertheless  the  location  of  the  plant  in 
Antwerp  took  into  consideration  this  2-per- 
cent incentive. 

That  is  a  nebulous  statement.  The  2- 
perc'ent  subsidy  was  there,  but  there  is 
no  judgment  or  conclusion  that  it  was 
tliat  which  caused  them  to  locate  the 
plant  in  Antwen?,  Belaium. 

Furthermore,  try  to  transform  the  So 
million  annual  authorization  for  this  sub- 
sidy into  a  maximum  of  what  it  could 
produce  if  all  of  it  were  devoted  to  thi.s 
2-pei-cont  subsidy  and  coming  out  with  a 
multi-billion-dollar  ficure  is  wishful 
thinking  in  its  greatest  decree. 

There  is  no  .showinc:  that  that  result 
is  likely  to  be  achieved. 

What  about  the  man  who  miuht  al- 
ready be  in  the  business  of  making 
broomsticks  in  the  area?  We  would  say 
to  him,  "We  are  plad  you  are  here.  You 
are  furnishing  jobs.  You  operate  a  re- 
gional industry.  But  we  are  goins  to 
bribe  a  yrcat  big  corpoiation  to  come  in 
here  with  new  equipment  and  a  new 
plant.  Wc  are  points  to  pay  that  big 
corporation  to  be  your  competitor. "' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
now  jobs:  it  is  aitother  thing  to  engage 
in  practices  of  piratir.g  industry  by  clos- 
in?  up  a  factory  iaonc  area  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  establishing  it  in  another,  as 
could  be  dor.c  tinder  the  bill. 

It  is  still  a  third  thing  to  have  a  sub- 
sidy which  would  establish  large  corpo- 
rations, plants,  and  businesses  with  that 
sub-sidy,  and  would  drive  out  businesses 
going  now  in  that  area  and  in  competi- 
tion with  that  taiy  corpoiation. 

I  believe  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
sl.owing  that  c  is  something  more  than 
an  experiment,  and  in  view  of  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.        The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.seif  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized 
for  .2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  and  the  record  shows  that 


we  would  do  well  to  stay  away  from  the 
practice  of  subsidizing  plants.  It  is  a 
subject  which  is  discretionary.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  would  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  unsatisfaction  and  unhappiness.  We 
may  have  a  large  firm  qualify  for  a  sub- 
sidy, but  a  medium-sized  firm,  a  small 
firm,  or  one  just  starting  business  could 
not  qualify.  The  smaller  firnis  would 
not  receive  help. 

I  am  for  private  enterprise,  but  not 
only  for  the  big  operator.  There  are 
some  who  advocate  the  advaiicement  of 
the  big  companies,  such  as  General 
Motors,  but  I  believe  that  American  in- 
dustry is  composed  in  larger  degree  of 
the  sum  of  many  smaller  industries 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
not  be  favored  and.  in  fact,  would  be 
harmed. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Ali.ott  ' .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."' 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible!,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
iMr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
1  Mr.  FtTLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Hill  ! .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  (Mr.  LongI.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  NeubergerI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
fi-om  Connecticut  !Mr.  RieicoffI.  and 
the  Seirator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Mon- 
tova],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  !Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  E.astlandI,  the  Senator 

from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lai-sche],  the 
Senator  from  Sotith  Dakota  (Mr,  Mc- 
GovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MondaleI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Russell! .  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Symington  I .  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams], are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy.],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sotiri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI,  the 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  (Mr.  MondaleI, 

the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  would  each 
vote  "nay."  1 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  tnat  the 
Senator  from  Kcntticky  IMr.  Cooper!, 


the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1   are  absent  on  offifiial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mxjndt],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
and  the  Senator  from.  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott]  are  detained  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING 
Tydings  in  the  chair), 
der  is  called  for.  On  this  vote,  25  Sen- 
ators voted  in  the  affirmative,  39  Sen- 
ators in  the  negative.  The  amendment  is 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  withhold  the  announcement  of 
the  final  vote  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
sult of  the  vote  has  already  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  hear  the 
announcement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  demand  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Aiken]  has  entered  the 
Chamber.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  regular  order  be  res- 
cinded. I  observe  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  that  is  not  in  order; 
the  vote  must  stand. 

The  result   was   announced — yeas 
nays  39.  as  follows: 


,  President,  I  ask 

OFFICER      (Mr. 
The  regular  or- 


o, 


1  No.  99  Leg] 

YEAS— 25 

Benr.ett 

Hiokenlooper 

Russe;i.  Ga. 

Bogas 

Holland 

Scott 

Carl.son 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Ca'^e 

Javits 

Talmad^e 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Curtis 

MrClellan 

Williams.  Del 

Dirksen 

Pearson 

Yov.n?.  Ohio 

Dominick 

Prouty 

Fannin 

Robertson 
NAYS— 39 

Ander.«on 

Hart 

M^tc.ilf 

Eartlett 

H.i;tk.e 

Monroney 

Bass 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bayli 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Brewsior 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Piisioro 

Bvrd.W.  Va 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Proxmire 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dou;-:l;lS 

McCarthy 

Smith 

EUender 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Gruening 

Mclntyre 

Tydln-s 

Hariis 

McNamaia 

YartaoiougU 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

Aiken 

Bible 

Cannon 

Allott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Nciiber^-cr 

RibiroJT 
Russell.  SC. 
SaUonatail 

Tiiuimond 

Williams, N.J. 
Yoiiii'-'.N.  Dak. 
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Cooper  Long.  Mo. 

Eastliind  Mxn.sficld 

Evvin  MoGoveiii 

For.^  MUlcr 

Fuibricht  Moadale 

Core  Montova 

Hill  Moitoii 

Jorc!.-.n,  ld..!'0  Moss 

Kcnuetly.  N.V.  Muncit 

L  lUiche  M'.ivphy 

So  Mr.  Hrvsk.\"s  amcndmer.t  was  rc- 

jCC:CCi. 

Ml-.  MU3KIE.  Ml-.  President,  I  move 
to  roccui-idcr  the  vote  by  v.liicli  the 
aineucinicnt  was  rejected. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.     Mr.   Pres-ident 
move  to  lay  that  mction  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  ou  the  table  v.-a.s 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi-cs-iclcrit,  a  crn- 
luiy  ago  Joshua  Chamberlain,  miUtavy 
liCTo  of  the  War  between  the.  States, 
president  of  Bowdoin  College  and  Gover- 
nor of  Maine  expressed  his  philosopliy  ex 
government  in  these  words: 

A  government  h.'is  something  niore  to  clo 
tl"..in  to  goverii,  and  to  levy  tnxcs  to  pay  the 
governors.  It  is  something  more  tli;in  a  po- 
lice to  arrest  evil  and  puniEli  \vrcn^.  It  must 
a;sa  cjicor.i-age  pood,  poiut  out  in-iprove- 
ments,  open  roads  of  prosperity  and  infuse 
life  into  all  richt  e-nterpri.-se.s.  It  siiould 
com'oiv.e  the  best  mir.d.'s  of  ilie  Stiuo  for  all 
the  hi^h  ends  for  which  society  i:;  esrah- 
h&iied  and  to  which  man  aipires.  That  gives 
us  niuch  to  do. 

These  eloquent  words  coulci  today  serve 
a.s  a  f  ttina-  preface  for  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  oi  1965 
which  we  now  consider.  This  act  in- 
deed— cncourayes  good — points  out  and 
opens  roads  for  economic  improvem.:nt 
and  enhanced  prosperity — infuses  life 
into  right  enterprises — and  brings  to- 
gether the  be.st  minds  of  the  Stato.  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  ccctipation  to 
work  to!4ether  for  all  the  hi:^h  ends — eco- 
nomic and  social  to  which  man  aspire.^. 

This  act  is  the  logical  culmination  of 
the  effects  of  sisnificant  economic  and 
.social  forces  which  have  acted  upon  our 
society  over  the  paot  tv.'o  decades.  Tliese 
forces,  perhaps  revolutionary  in  perspec- 
tive, have  improved  the  American  st<and- 
ard  of  economic  and  ocial  living;  and  the 
pattern  of  national  economic  r/rowth. 
These  forces,  too,  have  brought  into  focus 
the  important  truths  that  all  Americans. 
in  all  places,  throushcut  our  land  are 
entitled  to  an  equality  of  opportunity — 
whether  that  opportunity  be  for  jus- 
tice, for  political  rcprescnlatiozi^  for  edu- 
cation, for  health,  for  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment, for  the  use  of  resources,  or  for 
eccnomic  enhancement. 

EiiUality  of  opportunity  for  all  men,  I 
sur'^est.  IS  the  tuiderlyir.g  theme  of  our 
ir.ajor  legislative  efforts  in  this  decade  of 
the  IQGO's.  For  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
in  the  midst  of  our  afiluence,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  pai-adox  of  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  a<^tl  micery — the  products 
of  unequal  oconomTCtopportunity. 

Tor  seme  yeravj,  mkny  S:-ates  have  rcc- 
O'l'uiied  the  uneven  nature  of  economic 
operations  and  dev^oomcnts  cs  func- 
tions of  opportunity.  In  my  ov.-n  State, 
for  example,  we  organized  in  1955  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development, 
to  coordinate  our  industrial  and  recrea- 
tional development  programs.  In  1957 
this  was  followed  by  the  Maine  Industrial 
Building  Authority,  to  guarantee  indus- 
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trial  building  loans.  Botli  of  these  pro- 
grams represent  efforts  by  Government 
to  provide  the  means — the  ojiportunity — 
the  catalyst — by  and  throutih  ^  hich  local 
communities  can  utilize  loc.-.l  initiative 
and  local  resources  to  soP.c  their  eco- 
nomic problems.  I  am  proucj  tl^at  both 
of  tiic-e  measures  were  enacted  vJiile  I 
was  Governor  of  Maine.  P;\):;resG  has 
been  yood  in  tlicsc  State-oritnted  pro- 
^'ranis  but  a  great  need  has!  remained. 

c  Thus  it  v.as  boih  lexical  anc  r.ece.s.'^ary 
for  the  Federal  Governmciit  to  become 

I    a  part.icr  with  tlic  States  in    his  search 


for  economic  opportunity  for 


all  people. 


This  came  to  pass  in  the  Area  '.  Icdcvclop- 
inent  Act  of  1S61  v\hich  I  was  piear^cd  to 
co.-pont,or. 

In  its  few  years  of  operatioi  ,  ARA  has 
been  Oi  immense  assistraice  to  arpe  area.s 
which  need  help — he'p.  I  mir-  it  add.  not 
forced  upon  anyone — but  re  iticsted,  in 
i-ait-icrship  v.ith  Iccal  endeavor — viably 
used  a:\d  still  required.  The  record  for 
I'.IairiG  in  thi^  regard  is  v.'ort  ly  of  brief 
coinm.ent  and  example. 

ARA  projccus  have  b.-^r-n  aclivc  in  nine 
Maine  counties.  One  of  tiie.s?  is  Aroos- 
took County  in  the  extreme  northern  tip 
of  Maine.  Aa  area  a.s  large  a3  Conr.ccti- 
cut  and  Ehode  Island  combined,  with  a 
population  of  about  100,000,  Aroostook 
is  a  lai<;eiy  undcrdc.  ciopcd  area.  It  is 
rich  in  natural  resources,  but  concontra- 
tioa  in  a  single  ind'astry — potato  farm- 
ing— has  made  the  county"^  economy 
subject  to  violent  fiuctuation.sl  of  the  po- 
tato market.  i 

ARA  has  proven  its  promise  and  jnrr.t 
poiential  for  economic  develcpment  by 
ex'panding  economic  opportunity  in 
Arocstook  County.  ARA  has  approved 
$11.5  million  in  industrial  loans  to  in- 
dustries in  Aroostook.  As  a  reeult  of  this. 
3,015  direct  jobs  liave  been  created  or 
projected  for  this  area.  The  aX-crage  cost 
per  job  is  $3,900  and  the  aveitige  annual 
total  income  resulting  from  this  direct 
effort  is  over  $10  niiiuon. 

Morfeover,  these  loans  have  heipcd  to 
diversify  Aroostook's  industrial  base  in 
v.-ood  products,  potato  processine,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  broad-based 
sugarbect  industry  of  great  potential  to 
Maine's  future  economy. 

About  1,200  jobs  have  been  created 
elsewhere  in  Maine  through  ARA- 
assistod  projects  and  more  than  700  peo- 
ple have  completed  ARA  training  pro- 
grams. The  total  impact  m  Jobs  i.s  over 
4,000,  providing  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  $14  million. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  events  in 

the  life  of  ARA  also  hapi.^ened  in  Maine. 
As  a  result  of  the  shutdown  of  two  tex- 
tile mills  in  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine,  during 
the  summer-fall  of  19G4,  this  community 

was  confronted  with  a  sudden  high  rise 
unemployment  situation  affecting  about 
80  percent  of  its  total  work  force  of  1,150. 
To  meet  this  cri.sis.  President  Johnson 
ordered  a  Federal  task  force  to  this  com- 
munity to  assist  them  in  thtir  time  of 
need.  Out  of  this  force  of  10  or  more 
Federal  agencies,  the  main  economic 
thnast,  giving  greatest  relief  to  this  cha- 
otic situation,  came  from  ARA  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  to  a  corporation  v.hich 
bought  the  largest  of  the  two  mills  and 
reopened  it  at  about  50  peijcent  of  its 
former  work  force. 


Here  indeed  was  opportunity  created. 

There  are  many  more  promising  pros- 
pects in  a  variety  of  Maine  industries. 
Pending  at  this  time,  but  unfunded,  be- 
cause of  the  exhaustion  of  ARA  funds 
are  nearly  ,$6  ininicu  worth  of  lP.c;-e  "oo- 
poitunity"  p1-ojects. 

The  passage  of  this  bill,  S.  1C48,  will 
a.'^.viue  tile  continued  availability  of  op- 
portunity to  niany  Maine  communities 
and  other  areas  throughout  our  land. 
As  we  consider  it.s  substantive  contci:t,  I 
would  urge  all  Members  of  this  body 
to  think  of  this  bill  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunity—not handouts— of  opportunity 
for  the  broad  economic  growth  of  the 
underdeveloped  communities  of  our 
coWtry :  and — of  opportunity  lor  the 
impoverished  family  to  hold  their  heads 
high  and  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their 
children  to  rise  in  stature  among  their 
peers  through  their  own  productive  ca- 
pacities. 

For  oppoi'tunlty  is  precisely  what  this 
bill  offers — just  as  opportunity  is  the  es- 
sential hallmark  of  our  Ameiican  way  of 
life. 

The  committee  in  its  consideration  of 
this  bill  focused  considerable  attention 
on  tho:.c  sections  pertinent  to  regional 
and  local  planning  and  development  ac- 
tion. Ivluch  V  ill  yet  be  said  on  thcie 
points,  but  briefly  let  me  conclude  my 
remai  ks  wuii  emphasis  on  the  I'lfew  "eco- 
nomic development  district"  and  "devel- 
cpment" center  concepts. 

We  must  remember,  that  in  establLsh- 
ing  a  national  regional  economic  devel- 
opment program  we  are  dealing  wiilr  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country.  Kach  of 
these  regions  has  a  different  economic 
and  resource  base,  and  each  has  a  dif- 
ferent need  in  terms  of  development  pro- 
grams. In  many  ways  New  England  has 
the  most  cohesive  and  coordinated  set  of 
States  in  the  Union.  But  even  here  tliere 
are  divisions.  The  States  and  their  com- 
ponent parts  are  not  all  homogeneous 
in  term.?  of  economic  and  dcveloprnt :.: 
program  need.  We  forget  this  division 
at  our  peril. 

That  we  have  not  forgotifn  this  basic 
fact  is  evident.  Section  403  provides 
for  the  encouragement  of  local  area  de- 
velopment through  multicounty  eco- 
nomic dcveiopment  districts  by  autlior- 
izing  a  lO-percent  increase  in  develop- 
ment facility  grants  for  projects  in  tv.ch 
districts  and  by  emphasizing  the  need 
for  ccordinateci  district  plannins^r  and 
programing. 

In  addition  the  bill  also  makes  eligible 
for  assistance  development  centers 
which  are  not  distressed  in  themclves 
but  where  economic  investment  will  con- 
tribute to  the  alleviation  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  low  income  in  dcpeirdent 

surrounding  areas. 

These  two  elements  of  the  bill  are  ex- 
cellent commonsense  clauses.  They 
rccG-^nize  the  basic  fact  that  you  cannot 
build  our  national  house  of  economic 
enhancement  and  stability  from  the  roof 
down  but  from  the  foundation  ui:; — and 
indeed  from  the  individual  grassroot 
bricks  of  that  foundation. 

We  have  had  important  experience 
with  this  concept  in  rural  Aroostook 
County,  Main%,  where  loans  to  commu- 
nity developments  in  centers  such  as 
Preso.ue  Isle  could  not  stand  alone  but 
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\Vhcre  economic  stimulation  was  pro- 
vided to  surrounding  low-income  rural 
aaeas  through  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural product  processing  facilities. 

The  other  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
designed  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
16an  concept. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  in  a  way,  is  an  cx- 
ttasion  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
jijicgram  which  is  out  of  funds.  There 
is  a^n  important  distinction  though  be- 
tween this  program  and  accelerated  pub- 
lic works.  The  Accelerat  cd  Public  Works 
Act  waH  designed  to  lielp  case  a  general 
uiiemployment  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tion au  the  time  it  was  passed.  Funds 
for  public  works  projects  were  made 
available  to  areas  suffering  the  highest 
rites  of  uiicmploymcnt. 

i  Under  S.  1648,  the  principal  jiurposc 
is!  to  increa.so  the  amount  of  Federal 
filnds  being  expended  both  for  general 
improvement  of  the  physicaJ  structure 
of  ail  area  for  specific  improvements  re- 
lied to  ino.iected  economic  develop- 
ment. The  idea  is  to  assist  the  areas  of 
n^cd  to  improve  and  strengthen  physical 
facilities,  or  infrastructure,  so  tiiat  tl.cy 


may  be  better  able  to  support  long-term 
economic  development. 

The  criteria  for  the  approval  of  public 
facility  and  development  facility  proj- 
ects under  S.  1648  are  more  restrictive 
than  they  were  under  accelerated  public 
works  because,  as  I  have  just  noted,  the 
principal  test  to  be  applied  in  this  new 
bill  is  the  contribution  the  project  will 
make  to  the  long-term  well-being  of  an 
area;  not  as  it  was  under  accelerated 
public  works,  the  temporary  relief  of 
unemployment. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  public  facility 
]:.iojccts  to  be  financed  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  bill — title  II  provides  for  loans 
for  these  facilities — can  be  partially  fi- 
nanced under  existing  programs  and 
others  cannot.  I  have  a  partial  listing 
of  these  projects  with  a  notation  as  to 
whether  or  not  partial  financing  is  avail- 
able under  other  programs.  Without 
objection,  I  would  like  lo  place  this  list- 
ing in  the  Record  at  th  s  point. 

Th.ere  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 


J,  I'lihlic  wuiLs  and  d.  ii  lopnf  nl  fu<ilili<  s  "diixcllj"  related  lo  eronuinic  diVtlopinftii 


Tijfifof  pritjfri 
W:il(>r ^Aik?  mil iViiKr  lines rt liifcd to in<luvlriiilanil  coinmcrdal    Kono. 


Rrkling  srant-in-aid  program 


Do. 

Do. 
l.'o. 

Do. 

Po. 


if  oil 


ii*vi!«r«iiii'iii.  

^.iiijiiry  sind  sloriii  !-<.v.i  rs  nlutnl  to  imlnbUKil  and  coinnitrcial 

IniliiMriil  parks  (land  dcvolopinpnt  ami  ulilitiPH) - 

lolilr  arwl  liri!  .sLiUons  rcluicd  to  indusirial  aud  eomiucrcinl 

dm-rliiMiiiriit. 
Ri'^urclrcruti.T.'!  rrbted  to  industrinl  and  coniinprcial  di:\(loi)- 

lutlU.    i 

st'rl'^^^'llid  ro.i<'ls  rVliiicato  inifuVlViiVl  nn  cn  iMTirtil  fr..m  Biircr.ii  of  Pul'llc  Road- 

„„  „t     j  ti'ilcTjl  ai<l  liitriuvay  fystmi. 

Was  V  irv'almcnt  facilUifs  nlating  to  intlustriul  and  comiuorcial    tp  to  3u  rircoiu  (rum  I'llS. 

Atc:i  vnJiltional  siclionls..- - •''"  P'^rcfnt  frnm  Offico  of  Education. 

\i,ji,r|< .■■•(;  to  7.5  prrcrnt  frnni  FAA. 

V;it  r.'^liid'iii'.ii ilion  and  flood  provotilion  rolalrd  to  iu<iu.«trial    3i)  to  Km  pertiut  irom  Soil  Conscrvat'J'n  Service. 
or  :oni«ucrL-i.d  dovflopiiient. 

//.   PiHittc   u-oiks  and  iionoink   dmhtpmrui  faciliths   "in'Unctly"   rclalol  to  (conomic 
1  dcvrlopniiiit  (pnijata  improving  the  "diiitak"  of  a  coinmuiulij) 

'  Typr  r.f  jnnjid  El isti ng grnnt-in-ii'id program 

Wrjl<ir  \\(orks  and  natir  liens  related  to  rosidi-niiil  di  voIoiMiiint  .  Xon; 


.^;iii  tir^    and    Etonu    scwrri.    prini.inly    relau-d    lo   nsidrulial 

I'.iiclijjiniont. 
Etij  h  priiii.irily  rdatod  to  residential  development. . 


Uo. 


.Vi  iHTCont  from  Bureau  of  Tublie  Roads  if  on 

l-'i'diTal-aid  liiphwaj  sy.'tUiu. 
W  lie  tH'atniont  fiicililk's  not  nUitcd  to  indiLstrial  or  comnierdal    l"p  t»  30  porccnt  from  in\,^. 


'!|vi'lopini'nt.  ,         ,  IT  • 

liu4-iil.illhri-Uitcd  to  community  or  district  economic  development.  44  to  uo  percent  from  I  11^. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  even  tressed  area  it  could  apply  for  an  ad- 
thpugh  some  of  these  projects  can  be  diiional  30  percent  under  the  supple- 
assisted  through  grants  under  existing    mental  grant  provision  of  title  I.    The 


programs  the  idea  behind  S.  1648  is  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  projects 
that   are   located   iii   areas    of   economic 

distress. 

[[Ill  tlic  majority  of  eligible  area.s 
grants  of  up  to  50  percent  will  be  avail- 
able. In  the  hardest  hit  areas,  supple- 
mental grants  of  up  to  30  percent  will 
be  made.  In  no  case  will  a  project  be 
entitled  to  more  than  80-percent  grant 
assi.stanrc  under  the  bill. 

The  .supplemental  grants,  incidentally, 
can  apply  to  those  projects  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  program  as  well  as  to 
projects  receiving  direct  grants  under 
other  programs. 

Let  n^e  give  an  example  of  how  this 
works.  If  a  community  waste  treatment 
facility  were  entitled  to  a  30-percent 
gi-ant  from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
ah :  additional  20-percent  direct  grant 
coiild  be  made  under  S.  1648.  If  that 
facility  were  located  in  a  severely  dis- 
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total  Federal  money  in  that  project  then 
v.ould  be  the  maximum  80  percent. 

On  the  other  hand  if  an  airport  proj- 
ect were  entitled  to  a  75-percent  grant 
from  the  FAA,  only  an  additional  5  per- 
cent could  be  gi-anted  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
Never  can  the  total  be  greater  than  80 
percent  and  only  the  hardest  hit  areas 
would  be  entitled  to  an  amount  greater 

than  50  percent. 

Under  title  II  of  S.  1648  loans  can  be 
made  for  public  facility  and  development 
facility  projects,  and  loans  and  working 
capital  guarantees  can  be  made  for 
promising  industrial  and  commercial 
projects.  There  is  also  a  provision  that 
enables  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
contract  to  pay  to,  or  on  behalf  of  busi- 
nesses, a  portion  of  the  interest  costs 
which  they  incur  in  financing  their  ex- 
pansions from  private  lending  sources. 


Much  of  this  title  reflects  an  extension 
of  the  better  features  and  experiences  of 
the  area  redevelopment  program,  which 
is  about  to  phase  out.  It  is  a  very  im^ 
portant  part  of  this  act  since  it  provide 
the  only  direct  financial  assistance  for 
privately  financed  indtistrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises.  These  are  the  fa- 
cilities that  provide  the  permanent  em- 
ployment we  are  seeking  to  create  under 
this  legislation. 

Title  III  also  leprescnts  an  extension 
of  tiie  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program 
and  incorporates  some  of  the  excellent 
provisions  for  technical  assistance,  plan- 
ning, and  research  we  have  in  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  program. 

Title  rv  sets  forth  the  eligibility  re- 
ciuirements  for  the  designation  of  rede- 
velopment areas  and  development  dis- 
tricts— groupings  of  counties  and/or  a 
labor  market  areas  wishing  to  join  to- 
s- ether  in  an  economic  development  ef- 
fort. The  criteria  for  area  eligibility 
under  S.  1648  follow  quite  closely  the 
standards  that  were  established  for  eli- 
eibility  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

The  provisions  and  standards  for  the 
establishment  of  multi-State  regions  are 
combined  in  title  V.  In  this  title  is  the 
recognition  that  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional experiment,  even  though  just  get- 
ting started,  offers  a  means  to  deal  with 
chronic  depression  problems  extending 
across  Stat€  lines.  This  title  encourages 
and  assist  Stated  in  getting  together  to 
work  jointly  onicommon  problems.  An 
authorization  of  $15  million  annually, 
which  I  consider;  modest  relative  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  as  authorized 
to  help  economic  development  regions  in 
planning,  in  undertaking  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  and  to  help  finance 
their  administrative  expenses. 

I  want  to  congratulate  tire  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  I  Mr. 
McNamaraI  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
lias  developed  and  moved  this  legislation. 
I  also  would  like  to  compliment  the 
rankmg  majority  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
ranking  minority  member  [Mr.  Cooper  1, 
both  of  whom  have  made  major  con- 
tributions to  making  this  a  bill  that  will 
have  great  impact  on  improving  our 
depressed  areas. 

I  have  had  the  unique  experience  of 
sitting  on  both  of  the  committees  which 
handled  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Douci-.'^s,  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  S.  1648  and  the  father 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  u-hose 
work  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  considering  .this  biU  was 
most  important.  The  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  [Mr. 
Robertson]  also  deserves  congratula- 
tions for  making  it  possible  to  move  this 
bill  so  rapidly  to  the  Senate. 

Our  Nation  has  evolved  greatly  from 
the  Jeffersonian  concepts  of  an  agrarian 
social  base.  Today  many  of  our  greatest 
economic  problems  center  in  urban  or 
rural  areas.  The  basic  premise  of  na- 
tional economic  dependence  upon  strong, 
viable,  and  individual  local  economies 
is  still  valid. 

As  strong  as  oiu-  local  foimdation  is 
built  so  will  our  national  economic  house 
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stand,  today,  tomorrow,  and  for  years 
in  the  future.  The  emphasis  provided 
in  S.  1648  on  this  basic  fact  convinces 
me  that  this  is  strong,  good  legislation. 
I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT- 
SON OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  May  23,  1965. 
entitled  "Robertson  for  Reelection." 

This  fine  editorial  refers  to  our  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Robertson].  I  heartily  endorse  not  only 
the  timeliness  of  the  editorial,  but  also 
its  substance,  and  wish  to  add  a  few 
words. 

From  my  experience  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  observing  his  record,  I 
do  not  believe  the  Nation  has  a  finer  or 
more  effective  champion  of  our  great 
free  enterprise  system  in  all  of  its  best 
features,  it  being  one  of  the  foundation 
mudsills  of  our  great  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  certainly  hope  he  will  offer  for  reelec- 
tion. I  am  confident  he  will  be  reelected 
if  he  does. 

Having  served  for  many  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Cui-rency  Committee,  and  for  the  last 
several  5-ears  and  presently  as  the  chair- 
man of  that  important  committee.  I 
believe  he  knows  the  economy  of  thi.=; 
country  as  well  as  does  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  better  than  most  of 
us.  He  knows  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  own  State,  and  he  knows  it  from  a 
national  viewpoint. 

He  has  been  a  guardian  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  a  champion  of  sound  fiscal  af- 
fairs during  all  those  years.  We  look  to 
him  for  guidance  in  that  field. 

Furthermore,  he  is  full  of  energy  and 
vigor,  turning  out  an  unusual  amount 
of  work  week  after  week  and  year  after 
year. 

He  has  the  respect  and  esteem  as  well 
as  the  dedication  of  every  one  of  his 
fellow  Mem.bers  of  the  Senate.  We  ap- 
preciate him  for  his  fine  services,  and, 
even  more  than  that,  for  his  stanch 
character.  The  editorial  not  only  is  a 
tribute  which  I  feel  for  him.  but  I  be- 
lieve it  expre.sses  that  of  all  the  people 
and  of  his  colleagues. 

I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fFroni   the  Pachmond  Time.s-Disnatrh.  May 
2.3,   1965) 

ROEERTSOIs     FOR     REELECTIOX 

A  Willis  Roeertson's  third  full  terra  as 
U  .S  Senator  from  Virginia  e.xpires  ne.xt  year. 
T!ie  Time.=;-Dispatch  herewith  urges  him  to 
orfer  at  that  time  for  another  term. 

.Senator  Robertson  is  vigorous  and  alert, 
bo'.h  physically  and  mentally.  He  is  one  of 
t:;e  n;o3t  kno'.vledgeable  and  articulate  men 
i:i  the  Senate.  His  mind  is  clear  and  his 
P':y.=iqi;e   e.xcelient.     He   is   the   same   crack 


-  shot  and  expert  fly-flshennaa  that  he  wa.s 
40  years  ago. 

During  his  service  in  the  Senate  of  alnio.st 
20  years,  he  has  built  up  much  senior! iv, 
and  he  is  one  of  that  body's  most  influential 
Members.  It  would  take  any  successor  a 
long  time  to  acquire  the  Influence  and 
knowledge  which  he  commandP.  Before  gr;- 
ing  to  the  Senate,  he  served  in  the  House 
for  14  years. 

Senator  Robertso.m  is  chaintian  oi  one  oi 
the  most  important  Senate  standing  .?o.-n- 
mittees — that  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
and  also  of  one  of  the  mosi  iiaportant  joint 
committees  of  the  Senate  aivti  House,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
Both  committee  chairmanshipt  are  posts  of 
exceptional  inniience. 

In  addition,  he  is  fifth  raiiking  member 
of  the  all-important  Scn;ite  .'Appropriations 
Committee,  as  well  as  chairmaii  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury.  Pt  st  Office,  and  Ex- 
ecutive Office,  and  a  mcmi^er  of  the  tsub- 
committees  on  Defense  and  Siipplcmeiuals. 
.•\griculture  and  Related  Agj-ncics,  Inde- 
pendent Offices,  and  Public  \Val-ks. 

All  of  which  places  him  in  a  inost  strategic 
position  to  have  an  impact  oiJ  pending  leg- 
islation. In  fact,  his  stibcominutees  alone 
give  him  a  voice  in  passing  ouiibout  96  per- 
cent  of   total   Federal   budget  Icxpenditures, 

That  voice,  we  are  happy  to  .s.ijy,  is  exercised 
on  behalf  of  conservative  principles  in  the 
spending  of  public  funds.  Scttator  Robert- 
son-, we  need  hardly  point  om.  is  strongly 
and  irrevocably  oppcsed  to  the  dovernmcnt's 
continuing  iu  times  of  peace'  and  record- 
breaking  prosperity  to  spend  f.tr  in  excess  of 
incc:ne.  year  after  year. 

He  is  also  against  the  extreme  policies  that 
are  being  demanded  by  the  Jottsi.son  admin- 
istratioii  and  by  many  in  Coiigress  on  be- 
half of  •"civil  rights."' 

While  it  might  appear  that  ih  view  of  the 
pre-sent  lack  of  fiscal  responsib^ity  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  ata.sence  of  sanity  in  the 
administration's  racial  program,  Mr'  Robert- 
son has  not  been  able  signifitantlv  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  events,  this  is  not 
necessarily  true.  There  is  no  telling  what 
effect  his  vigorous  and  informed  expositions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  hv.e  had.  On 
mattcr.5  of  banking  and  currency,  and  in 
discussing  constitutional  qiiesti-ns.  he  has 
been  particularly  impressi-.e. 

And  in  pushing  for  the  adequate  develop- 
ment of  the  J.imes  river.  Senator  Robertson 
h.-is  been  extremely  helpful.  His  support  for 
this  project,  so  essential  to  Virginia,  has 
been  of  crucial  importance  m.  tjrmgini?  it  to 
its  present  promising  posture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pi'aMdent  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ; 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  tol  the  di..tin- 
guished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pj'e.'^ident.  I 
heartily  subscribe  to  all  the  pood  thinss 
tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said, 
and  said  well,  about  the  Senator  from' 
Virginia.  They  are  all  true.  He  is  one 
of  the  beurocks  of  conservatism  in  the 
Senate,  the  Congress,  and  Uie  country. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  nlong  those 
lines. 

I  accentuate  what  the  Seaiator  from 
Mississippi  has  said  about  the  vigorou.s 
energy  and  tlie  outdoor  character  of  the 
man.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  .see 
him  in  the  field.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  better  quail  shot  in  the  country  today. 
So  far  as  being  a  fisherman  13  concerned. 
I  have  seen  him  entice  motuitaln  trout 
from  overhanging  rocks  with  .skill  that 
surpa,sscs  my  powers  of  description.  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  gitat  sports- 
men of  our  country.     He  is  one  of  the 


and   a  real 


authors  of  the  Robertson-Pittman  Act 
under  which  Americans  have  been  as 
sured  enjoyment  of  the  great  outdoors 
and  for  their  cliildren  and  their  Grand- 
children after  them. 

He   is  a   real   gentleman 
Chcsierfieldian  Virginian. 

I  hope  tlie  editorial  to  which  tiio  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.sissippi  has  referred  state.-; 
that  he  is  goin^  to  be  a  candidate,  if  he 
is.  I  am  sure  no  one  will  have  the  temerity 
to  run  against  him  and  that  we  will  have 
him  back  here  with  us. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 
Incidentally,  this  is  the  birthday  of 
Senator  Robertson,  and  I  know  I  express 
the  good  wislies  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TAL^L'^DGE.  Mi'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  wish  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  everything  that  has  been  .said 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Mis- 
sis.sippi  and  Florida  about  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Willis  Robertson. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  formed 
a  -warm  friendship  with  Willis  Robert- 
son .since  coming  to  this  body.  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  fi,shing 
and  hunting  with  him  in  many  fields  and 
streams.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  as 
ruc:;cd  as  he  is  for  his  age. 

He  still  docs  push-up  exercises  each 
morning.  I  have  had  him  almost  walk 
me  down  in  fields  where  we  hunted  quail. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  him  and 
match  Iris  stomina  on  fi.shing  expedi- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  being  an  avid  .sports- 
man, he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  Amer- 
ica. He  is  a  distinguished  lawyer.  He 
has  the  courage  of  a  lion.  He  believes 
that  the  Con.stitution  says  what  it  means 
and  means  what  it  says.  He  is  the  fore- 
most Bible  scholar  in  the  Senate,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  historians  I  have  ever 
known. 

He  i.s  truly  an  outstanding  American, 
and  a  gi'eat  Senator.  It  would  be  a  great 
lo.ss  to  the  U.S.  Senate  if  he  were  not 
among  us.  and  Vh'sinia  would  not  be 
nearly  so  ably  represented. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  believe  the  liope 
of  millions  and  millions  of  Americans, 
that  V/iLLis  RoBPRTsoN  v.ill  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection.  If  he  is,  I  believe  he 
will  beoverwhclmin'  ly  reelected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prosidei^.t,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  be  able  to  join  my  col- 
lea  aucs  in  -saying  what  has  been  .said  ar.d 
will  be  said  about  the  distin'ruishcd  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia   I  Mr.  Robertson]. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  £er\ing  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  with  the 
distin'4ui.<-.hcd  Senator.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  more  able,  no  one  who  is  more 
cooperative,  no  one  vvho  is  more  under- 
standing. I  make  that  statement  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  because  while 
every  chairman  of  a  committee  is  co- 
operative, no  chairman  is  moie  coopera- 
tive in  speeding  legislation  to  the  floor, 
rci,'ardless  of  his  personal  views  about  it. 
than  is  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 
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It  is  a  point  of  pride  with  him  that 
uhcn  legislation  is  referred  to  his  com- 
mittee, he  does  his  be.st  to  see  that  it 
js  given  expeditious,  fair,  and  judicious 
consideration,  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate lor  debate  and  disposal,  regardless 
of  tlic  personal  vicv.s  he  may  have  with 
icspect  to  a  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion under  considf^raiion. 

His  contributions  to  hi.s  State  and  to 
the  country  iiavc  been  many,  and  as  ma- 
iority  leader  of  tlic  U.S.  Senate.  I  thank 
ii;m  for  the  tolerance,  courtesy,  and  con- 
sideration lie  iins  .shown  to  me  and  to 
(vcry  ociier  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlii?  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  WasJiin'Hon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  v.ish  to  associate 
myself  with  what  lias  been  said  about 
WjLLis  KoBEFTSON.  I  havc  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  aitdhtmtiny  wilir  liim, 
bitt  I  ha\e  had  the  distinct  ,silmMigtio;i 
oii  being  iu  di.sagreemcnt  with  him  on 
many  occasions.  I  believe  I  have  come 
out  the  belter  for  it.  becau.se  his  coun- 
.sel  isj  wise.  We  act  as  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees that  have  much  to  do  v.ith  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  little  overlapping 
of  jurisdiction,  but  Willis  is  always 
courteous  and  gentlemanly,  and  we  sit 
do'.vn  and  work  out  what  v.e  believe  will 
be  in  tlie  best  interests  of  the  co'antry. 

The  Senator  from  Vii'ginia  is  vigorous. 


The  Senator  from  Georsia  I  Mr.  T.-^l- 
M/i.3cEi  mentioned  his  strong  right  arm. 
like  that  of  a  heavyweight  fighter. 

I  have  not  felt  his  arm  lately,  but  I 
am  spare  it  is  stronger  than  tho.«e  of  tv.o 
oiher  licavyweight  fighters  v.ho  per- 
foilncd  up  in  Maine  the  other  day.  I 
would  be  willing  to  put  him  in  the  ring 
with  either  one  of  them  at  any  time. 

But,  Willis,  I  wi.-^h  you  a  happy  birth- 
day and  gDo6.  lon.g  life.  I  am  sure  that 
ti-.e  ii(X)ple  of  Virginir.  are  going  to  recip- 
rocate and  give  you  a  rr.^ounding  vote  of 
approval  for  th-e  fine  w  ork  you  have  done 
in  yotn-  many  years  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  during  many  of  vhich  I  have 
.sctVL'd  alon5  with  you. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  from  Mis.sissippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
TvDiNfJS  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
horn  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  :  ie'.d  to 
the;  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
VeH'  happy  to  join  Senators  today  in  pay- 
ing tiibuto  to  the  distinguished  jtinicr 
Ectiator  from  Virginia  1  Mr,  RoBEnTSOX  I . 

I  have  had  aj^  opportunity  duruig  the 
paqt  7  years  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Contimitiec  on  Appropriations,  and  I  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  all  the  plowing 
wovdn  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi'otn  Mjh.si.s.s!ppi  lias  .said  about  him  are 
tntircly  true. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  who  has 
i(  b(lter  awarene.ss  of  the  significance  of 
the  various  facets  of  the  economy  than 
ihc  Senator  from  Virginia.  He  know.s  the 
effect  of  wirat  we  are  doing.  Many  times, 
in  a  very  courageous  way,  he  has  invited 
th(?  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  committees,  to  the  significance 


of  tlie  actions  we  were  taking  In  com- 
mittee. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  In  some 
instances  his  advice  has  not  been  heeded 
a.s  much  as  it  should  have  been.  At  any 
rate.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  my  own  tribute  to  him,  and  to 
thank  him  for  his  courte-sy  and  his  help 
in  the  course  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ap- 
pi"opriations  Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Picsident.  will 
Hie  Senator  from  Mi.s.sissipin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
McNamar.\  in  the  chair ' .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Missi.ssippi  yield  lo  the  Senator 
from  Wi.^consin? 

Alv.  STENNIS.  I  am  ha!^))y  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  V/i.'co'isj.n. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
l)i<ppy  to  join  the  di.^thiguishcd  Senator 
from  ?>IJssissippi  and  oilier  Senators  in 
I'iaying  our  respects  to  tJie  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  the  occa.sion  of  )hs  birthday. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Viiginia.  I  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cut  'cncy.  and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommitiee  on  Treasury  and  Post 
Olllce  of  the  Commiitce  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Fii.-t.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  a 
very  aMe  and  compet/^nt  man.  He  is  a 
distinguished  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  real 
scholar  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  of  the 
Bible.  He  is  exceedingly  fair.  Some- 
times we  have  been  in  opposition,  and 
sometimes  we  have  been  in  agreement 
v.l.h  him:  but  whether  with  him  or 
against  him.  he  has  always  piven  every 
con.sideration  to  the  views  of  those  who 
.':ei  ve  with  him. 

He  is  also  able  to  liL:hten  some  of  the 
tcdioiis  moments  of  debate  on  compli- 
cated and  difficult  problems  with  a  very 
d'-liuhtful  and.  saving  sense  of  humor. 
ILe  Senator  from  Virginia  possesses  a 
remarkable  sense  of  humor  because  he 
never  repeats  the  same  joke.  I  do  not 
understand  how  he  does  it.  His  stories 
are  always  delightful  to  hear. 

The  Senator  from  Virgnria  is  also 
known  as  a  guardian  of  the  Public 
Treasury.  He  has  done  a  magnificent 
.lob  in  that  respect,  both  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Bankiiig  and  Currency. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  He  vis- 
ited Wisconsin  and  spoke  before  our 
bankers  association  in  Milwaukee,  and 
l.e  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them. 

I  am  very  happy  to  havc  the  honor  to 
.'orvc  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  birthday. 

Mr.  MUSXIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mis.'^issippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidcr.t,  I  am 
l-;appy  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Viiginia.  I 
know  of  ills  skill  in  the  field  and  in  the 
stream.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
fishing  or  hunting  with  him,  but  I  have 
covcied  the  same  territory  after  he  has 
left  it.  and  I  know  that  his  success  has 
diminished  my  potential  foi"  success  In 
whatever  waters  he  was  fishing — 
whether  in  the  countryside  or  in  the 
Senate. 


I  have  enjoyed  serving  under  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  came  to  the 
Senate  5  or  6  years  ago  and  found  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  be  always  cour- 
teous, thoughtful,  and  willing  to  give  a 
young  Senator  a  share  of  the  legislative 
load  to  carry,  whether  his  views  were 
consistent  with  his.  or  were  in  disagree- 
ment. I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  the  thoughtfulness  and  coop- 
eration which  he  has  given  me  while  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  him  many,  many  long  years  of 
continued,  successful  public  service. 

Ml-.   ELLENDER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippi  and 
other  Senators  in  paying  my  respects  to 
a  very  great  Member  of  Congress.  By 
that  I  mean  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson]. 
It  has  been  my  great  pleasure,  through 
the  years,  to  ,serve  with  Irim  as  a  Repre- 
sentative, and  also  as  a  Senator  at  the 
present  time,  I  served  with  him  in  the 
House,  where  he  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  on  matters  of  taxation  by  being 
a  member  of  the  most  important  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  that  distin- 
guished body. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  a  considerable 
number  of  years  before  I  did,  and  when 
I  reached  here,  he  had  already  become 
the  leader  of  this  august  body  in  taking 
his  part  in  the  role  of  writing  appropria- 
tions and  banking  and  cun-ency  legisla- 
tion. 

I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  of  the  Committee  on 
Approijriations  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  able 
to  go  from  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp 
and  the  dclivei-y  of  a  first-class  letter  on 
to  what  the  cost  of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 
should  be.  He  speaks  with  great  erudi- 
tion. From  there  he  can  go  to  a  discus- 
sion of  a  hotrod  automobile  for  the 
Secret  Service  and  how  much  it  would 
cost. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
truly  a  versatile  man.  No  one  dares  to 
try  to  match  him  in  the  art  of  telling  a 
stoi-y,  or  the  lore  of  the  ways  of  hunting 
and  fishing. 

I  joint  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
the  Senator  on  this  very  happy  occasion 
of  celebrating  his  birthday, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  tlie 
young  man  who  sits  behind  me  in  the 
Chamber. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  his  apr. 
I  do  not  suppose  he  will  mind  if  I  tell  the 
Senate  that  today  he  is  only  78.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  only  two  Sena- 
tors who  are  older  than  he. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  occasion  to  visit 
with  him  frequently  in  the  baths  in  tlie 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  He  keeps  in 
trim  by  taking  his  "daily  dozen."  I  hope 
for  him  much  success.    I  e.xpress  tlie 
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iV'Po  that  many  of  his  collea;4ues  will  do 
>vhat  he  does;  namely,  go  out  and  take 
exercise  every  day.  I  am  sure  it  would 
mean  a  louser  life  for  them. 

In  addition  to  his  "daily  dozen."  I 
l:::ow  how  my  collea.uue  dearly  loves  to 
>pend  as  much  tim.e  a.s  possible  behind 
his  bird  dogs  cutting  across  the  beauti- 
ful fields  of  Virginia.  I  know  that  he 
keep.s  his  shooting  eye  in  on  both  quail 
and  ducks,  and  only  regret  that  neither 
i'.e  nor  I  can  find  the  time  we  were  once 
able  to  spend  out  in  the  open. 

I  hojje  my  good  friend  can  continue 
to  find  time  lor  hunting  for  many  years 
to  come,  however,  because  on  occasion 
r  liave  been  so  fortunate  as  to  share  in 
tl;e  birds  knocked  down  by  his  sharp  eve 
and  steady  hand. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  editorial  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Mi'-.sissippi  I  Mr. 
StexnisI  quoted.  The  Senator  fi-om 
Virginia  iMr.  Robertson  1  should  be  re- 
turned to  this  body  with  an  overwhelm- 
in?  election  victory  next  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  hunting  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  many  times,  and  he  never  failed 
to  walk  me  down.  I  do  not  leave  until 
ic  grows  so  dark  I  can  see  the  flash  of  a 
gun.  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer 
he  stays.  Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Air.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  Senators  that  all  of  us  can  be 
nunc  pro  tunc.  I  wish  to  include  mv 
happy  birthday  wish  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  tMr.  Robertson]. 

I  have  served  under  him  as  a  men^ber 
of  the  Committee  on  Bankir^g  and  Cia-- 
rency.  I  can  attest  to  his  youth,  Ins 
mettle,  and  his  spirit. 

There  is  no  man  with  whom  I  would 
rather  disagree  than  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  because  he  is  so  very  piea.sant, 
kind,  and  under.standing  about  it.  He 
is  also  a  great  sportsman. 

Today,  I  certainly  join  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  him,  as  one  who  serves  witii  iiim. 
who  has  observed  his  sterling  qualities, 
a!id  has  come  to  admh-e  him  creatly. 

I  wi'^^h  him  a  happy  birthday,  as  we 
say  in  my  faith,  until  120. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Piesidcnt.  I  v.i.'^h  to  as.sociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  my 
colieaiaies  concerning  the  distinguished 
junior    Senator    from    Virginia.    Willis 

HOBEKTSOX. 

To  those  who  have  rctVrrp>d  lo  Iiis  fish- 
ir.g.  and  to  his  hunting  of  quail,  I  am 
hapi)y  to  say  that  my  Ptate  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  one  of  the  States  in  which  our 
colleague  most  often  casts  his  fishing  line 
and  .'^hoots  the  quail. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  in  this  body  with 
Senator  Roeertsox.  I  .sat  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  a 
period  of  about  2  years.  I  marveled  at 
his  ability,  hi."  fairness,  and  his  courage. 
1  have  sat  at  prayer  breakfa.st  with  him, 
and  I  have  marveled  at  his  tremendous 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  al.-o 
of  history. 

'  I  marvel  even  more  at  his  ability  to 
quote  the  Scriptures  and  the  lines  and 
words  of  great  men.  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Virginia  on  their 
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good  judgment  in  having  elected  Willis 
Robertson  year  after  year  to  serve  them 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Senate. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  choose  a  bit 
of  verse  which  I  believe  epitomizes  mv 
thoughts  on  this  man  and  the  thought's 
which  have  been  expressed  by  other  Sen- 
ators today,  it  would  be  that  poem  which 
was  written  by  J.  G.  Holland  some  voais 
ago  entitled  --Wanted": 

God.    give    u.s   men.     A    lime    like    this    <.{.■- 

niands  f 

Strong  minds,  great  he.aus.    tr^e   faith,  and 

ready  hands;  I 

Men   whom   tlie  lust  of  ufflce  iocs  not   kill: 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  oiTic^ cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  ancj  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor:  men  wl4  vvill  not  lie; 
Men   wlio  can  stand  before  a  fiemagog 
Ana  damn  hi:;  trenciierou.';  UatBeries  v.-ilhoiit 

winking.  1 

T;iU  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
hi  public  dmy  and  in  private  thinking; 
for  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thttmb-worn 

creed.s. 
Their  large  professions  and  thi-ii-  little  decd.^ 
Mingle  in  sem>h  striie,  lo..     Frfedom  weep,s! 


and    waiting   justice 


flinch  not" 


iKl  right  will 


Wrong    rules    the   land 

sleeps, 
God  give  us  men. 

Men  who  serve  not  for  selash  boj)ty. 
Bin  red  I  men.  courageau.s,  who 

xiuty. 
Men  of  depenci.ible  character;  n^n  of  sterlin;^' 

worth. 
T'ncn  wrongs  will  be  redressed 

rule  tiie  earth. 
G    ;'.  gi'.e  us  nitii. 

J  think  of  Willis  Roeertson  as  such 
a  man.  May  this  be  a  happy  biiihday 
for  him,  and  may  he  Ion?  serve  the 
people  of  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well  E;aid  indeed. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  now  yield  to  tiie 
Senator  from  Marvlr-nd. 

Mr.  TYDJNGS..  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  take  this  opportunitv  to 
as.sociate  ray. '^If  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  Senator  from  West  Vijrginia,  and 
others.  It  is  one  of  tho  blesMngs  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  that  v,-e  are  juxta- 
posed to  and  border  on  the  great  Old 
Dominion  State  of  Vir'^inia. 

I  can  remember  my  fatlu-r  telling  me 
of  Willis  Robertson  many  years  a'-to. 
Since  I  cante  to  the  Senate  he  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  be  kind  to  mp,  a  fresh- 
m.-'H  Senator.  Even  today  he  took  15 
manutes  out  of  his  bu.sy  schedule  to  meet 
with  a  constituent  and  me  to  cive  us 
advice. 

To  me  he  epitomizes  r'l  tliose  thincs 
which  the  great  Virginian,  Rabert  E.  Lee, 
stood  for  in  his  lifetime.  I  hope  that 
Senator  RoEEnTsox  will  be  here  for  many 
more  years, 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  delightful  way  to  celebrate 
my  78th  anniversary,  which  includes  49 
onsecutive  years  in  public  office. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  im- 
peachment of  age  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  me  by  my  .good  friend  and 
coUeaoue,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  EllenderI. 

Not  long  ago,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  TMr.  Talmadge  I  took 
me  on  a  fi.shing  trip  in  Georgia,  to  a  verv 
delightful  lodge.     Over  one  of  its  doors 


was  a  sign  which  read:  "More  people  die 
of  worry  than  fi-om  overwork.  becan<^l 
more  people  worry."  ^ 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  I  can  have  the 
friendship  of  the  Members  of  this  bod\ 
all  of  whom— as  the  Senator  from  Louisi ' 
ana      IMr.     EllenderI     has     said—are 
younger  than  I  am.  except  two,  and  wii- 
treat  me  as  though  1  were  their  a-e-  so 
long   as  I  can  have  the  friend.'^hin  ev' 
denced  by  my  loyal  friends  in  Virginia 
who  have  urged  me  to  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  next  year,  I  am  not  -om"  to 
die  of  worry. 

I  tliank  my  friends  in  th.e  Senate  i 
shall  always  cherish  their  high  tribut(  ^ 
althou::h  I  recounize  that  thev  are  real'v 
exerci.sing  the  privilege  of  painting  th. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Do  not  discount  orr 
words.     We  mean  every  ov.q  of  them 
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THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesidenr  i 
ask  tmanimoiis  consent  that  the  perd- 
ing  business  be  tcmporarilv  laid  aside 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MA?:SPTELD.  Mr.  Prc;;ideiit  I 
a.-ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  bills  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  order  number  238 
and  that  they  be  called  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
items  referred  to 


MAJ.  RAYMOND  G.  CLARK,  JP., 
lire  bill  iS.  45-  for  the  relief  of  Mai, 
Raymond  G.  Clark,  Jr..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  timo.  and  pa.s.sed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
uj  Rcp.csentatives  of  tlic  United  States  of 
America  ia  Congrc:;s  as.onbleil.  That  Major 
Raymond  G.  Clark,  Junior,  United  States 
Army,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liabilitv  for 
repayment,  to  the  United  States  of  the" sum 
of  Sl,l>8.5,2;3,  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
payments of  longevity  pay  which  the  sn:cl 
Major  Raymond  G.  Clark,  Junior,  received  for 
the  period  from  M.iy  19,  1950.  through  June 
30,  ltiC3.  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army,  such  ovcrp.-tvmenls  h,u- 
Ing  been  made  to  the  said  Major  Ra.vmond  G. 
Clark,  Junior,  as  a  result  of 'his  being  erro- 
neously credited,  for  pay  purposes,  with 
service  ror  certain  periods  durio::  which  he 
w;is  enrolled  as  a  temporarv  member  01  vtie 
United  St:tle3  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amounts  for  which  liabilitv  is  relieved  bv  this 
Act. 

Sec,  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treo.sury  Is 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  jiot  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Major  Raymond  G.  Clark. 
Junior,  the  sum  of  ariy  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  tlio  over- 
payments referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
tliis  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri.Tted 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoui.t 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  tins 
claim  and  the  .same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithst  .ndiiig. 
Any  person  violating  the  provision  of  tliis  .^ict 


e-  dl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeimor  and 
[nZ  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
Ixiitv i^ot  exceeding  5-1.000, 

Mv  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
.  •'-  unanimous  con.-^ent  to  have  printed 
:;:  \he  record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
POj-t  ^No.  248),  explaining  the  purposes 

uf  the  bill. 

There  bciim  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
.,;  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
?>  follows : 

I'UF.I'OSE 

This  bill  would  relieve  Maj.  Raymond  G. 
n-  rk  Jr  U  S.  Armv,  of  all  liability  lor  re- 
D  ■nient  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  oi 
-■'■•^85''3  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
v' vment's  ol  longevity  pay  which  he  received 
'.V  the  period  from  May  19.  it^oO,  thr.mgh 
jn'ae  30.  Ifi63.  while  serving  as  a  member  of 
-"'e  V  S  Armv.  sucli  overp.ivments  having 
been  ur-.de  as  a  result  ol  his  being  erroneously 
-"edited,  for  pay  purposes,  with  service  for 
certain  period  during  which  he  was  enrolled 
'5  a  temporary  member  of  the  U,S,  Coast 
Guard  Reserve".  Provision  is  made  that  in 
ilie  audit  and  settlemei.t  of  the  accounts  of 
',rv  certifying  or  disbur.sing  officer  of  the 
rnited  States,  full  credit  .shall  be  given  for 
•■■e  r-.niotuu   for  which  liability   is  relieved: 

-id  'cction  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  and 
iiirect.'  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury  to  pay. 
cu-,  o:  anv  monev  in  the  Treastiry  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  said  Maj,  Raymond 
G  CJsrk.  Jr  ,  the  sum  r>f  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  fnim  him  on  account  of 
the  overpayments  reierred  to  m  the  first 
f-ction  of  the  bill. 


October  10.  1953.  while  perfonning  duties  as 
an  employee  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
US   Department  of  Agriculttire. 


MRS,   GENEVIEVE   OLSEN 

The  bill  iS.  69'  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Olsen  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  u  cnaetid  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bfprescntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Av.eriea  in  Coiiprc.v.s  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  atithori/.ed  and 
erected  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Ol.'-en,  of  Opden,  Utah,  the  sum  of 
»3375,  in  ftill  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensation 
for  person;.!  injuries  resu;ting  in  permanent 
cartiKl  disability  which  were  susmined  by 
Vne  s.nd  Chester  J,  Olsen  on  October  10.  1953. 
while  he  was  performing  duties  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
ThLs  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
ihr-,11  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
rn  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  snmc  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
Violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdeme.mor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  6e  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  *  1.000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  249'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Th.cre  binng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I'l'RPOSE 

The  bill  wotild  authorize  p;^yment  o:  the 
sum  of  $3,375  to  Mrs,  Genevieve  Olsen.  of 
Ogden.  Utah,  the  widow  of  Chester  J.  Olsen. 
:n  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injtiries  resulting  in  permanent  partial 
disability  susuuned   by   Che>ter  J,   Olsen   on 


LT     RAYMOND    E.    BERUBE.    JR. 

The  bill  'S.  97 1  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Raymond  E.  Berube,  Jr„  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  i/ou'f 
of  Hepre'.entotires' of  the  United  Stat^-y  of 
Amrrif-a  in  Congresf.  a^^embled .  That  Lieu- 
tenant Raymond  E  Berube,  Junior,  United 
States  Navv,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repavment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  $7'j7,27,  representing  the  amount  of 
nverpaymer.ts  of  basic  pay  received  by  the 
said  Lieutenant  Raymond  E  Berube.  Junior 
for  the  period  July  1,  1960,  through  June  30, 
1964,  such  overpayments  having  been  mucie 
as  a  result  d  his  having  been  erron'-ously 
credited  for  pay  purposes  with  military  serv- 
ice previously  performed  as  a  midshipman  :n 
the  Reserve  Officers-  Training  Corps.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  iiabilny  is  relieved  by  this 

AfV  _ 

Sec  2.  T!ie  .Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  ;& 
authorised  and  direct-ed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Lieutenant  Raymond  E.  Berube, 
Junior,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  :n  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recokd  an  exceipt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  250'.  explaining  the  puipos^s 

of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpi-i-e  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
claimant.  Lt,  Raymond  E,  Berube.  Jr..  U.S. 
Navv,  of  liability  to  repay  txD  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $797.27,  the  amount  of 
overpuments  of  ba.=ic  pay  received  by  him 
for  the'  period  July  1.  1960.  through  June  30. 
1964  which  overpayments  were  made  as  a 
restiit  of  his  having  been  erroneously  credit^'d 
for  p:iv  purposes  with  military  senice  pre- 
viotTs'y  pe-r'^rmed  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
Re^cri'e  Ofi:cers'  Tr.uning  Corps. 


Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Trea.sury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Lloyd  K.  Hirota.  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recor-d  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  251 «.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.'s 

rVRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Lloyd 
K  Hirota.  of  Aiea.  Hawaii,  of  liability  to 
repay  to  The  United  St.ates  the  sum  of 
tT82  93.  the  amount  of  overpayment  of  salary 
re.'ia'.ting  froni  an  administrative  error,  and 
Uj  pay  him  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived" or  withheld  from  him  on  acc-unt  of 
th.e  o'.erpayment. 


LLOYD  K.  HIROTA 

The  bill  'S.  134)  for  the  relief  of 
Lloyd  K.  Hirota  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  a*  follows: 

Be  it   evMcted    b-    the  ScrMte   and    Hoii^e 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  c1 
/iinenca  in  Conoress  assembled.  That  Lloyd 
K.  Hirot,a.  of  Aiea.  Hawaii,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States   of   the   sum   of   5-78293.   representing 
overp.ivments  of  salary  which  he  received  as 
a    civilian    employee    of    the    Unit-ed    States 
Army.  Office  of  the  Quartermaster,  at  Hono- 
lulu!  Hawaii,  for  the   period   from   October 
10.   1954.  through  June  Itv  1962    such  over- 
payments h.;ving  been  made  as  the  result  of 
administrative  error  in  establishint:  his  sal- 
ary rate  when  he  was  erroneously  prom.<ned 
from   grade  GS-3y  to  grade  GS-4x.  effective 
a^  of  October  10.  i954.     In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement oi  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,   full 
credit   shall   be   given   for    the   amount    for 
which   liabihiy   is  relieved  by   this  Act. 


HONORATA  A.   VDA   DE   NARRA 

The  bill  ■  S.  263  '  for  the  relief  of  Hono- 
rata  A.  Vda  de  Narra  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  !.*   cuacted   by  The  Senate  and  Home  o' 
Brprrscutatiies     of     the     United     State'-     o; 
Avuica   m   Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
.'Vaminisirator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  author- 
ized and  directed  1 1 )   to  accept  any  applica- 
tion filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  ol  this  Act  by  Honorata  A,  Vda  de 
Narra  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  payment  of  insurance  benefits  previov.sly 
authorize!  under  section  602(d)   of  the  Na- 
tional   Service   Life   Insurance    Act   of    1940 
mow  repealed  I.  and   (2i   to  pay  to  the  said 
Honorata  A   Vda  de  Narra  any  insurance  ben- 
efits    the    Administrator    determines     would 
have  been  payable  to  her  under  such  section 
had  .vhe  made  application  for  such  benefits 
within  the  time  period  prescribed  by  section 
602(di<5i    ou^  such   Act.   the   said   Honorata 
A.  Vda  de  Narra  not  having  been  officially 
notified  bv  the  Department  of  the  Army  un- 
til   Januarv    29,    1958,    of    the    death    of    her 
soil.  Florentine  A.  Narra,  who  died  on  March 
1     1942.   while   serving  in   the   Armed   Forces 
ol  the  United  Stales, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  primed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  252',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows: 

PVKPOSE 

The  purpose  oi  the  bill  is  to  .-lUtnori^e  ar.d 
direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aflaiis 
(1 1    to   accent   any  application  filed   within 
1   year  after'  the  date  of  enactment  of   this 
acl  by  Hov.oTAU-^  A.  Vda  de  Narra  of  the  Re- 
public o:  the  Philippines  for  the  payment  of 
ir.£ur.-,nce  t>er,oi'it*  previously  authorized  f.n- 
der   section   602.  d>    of   the   National    Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940    (now  repealed  ■ , 
and  i2i   to  pay  to  the  s;tid  Honorata  A,  Vca 
de  Nnrra  any  instirance  benefits  the  Adm.:.- 
jstrator   deternunes    would   have    been    p..>- 
able  to  her  under  such  section  had  she  m.ide 
apvV.ication    for    such    benefits    within    the 
time  period  prescribed  by  section  602ici.5. 
of   such   act.   the   s.v.d   Honorata    A.   Vda   ce 
NHrra     not    having    been    officially    notified 
by  the  Department  of  the  Amiy  until  Janu- 
arv   29     1956     of    the    death    of    her    son. 
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Florentino  JV.  Narra,  who  died  on  March  1, 
1942.  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Tlie  bill  (S.  304)  for  the  relief  of  W.  J. 
B.  Daniel  was  announced  as  next  In 
order. 

Mr.  FANNIN.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  321)  for  the  relief  of  Leo 
?vl.  MondiT  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


ROBERT  L.  WOLVERTON 

The  bill  (S.  572)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Wolverton  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  IIous" 
of  Re-presentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rob- 
ert L.  Wolverton,  of  Fenton.  Missouri.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,260.23. 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
he  received  as  a  civilian  employee  of   the 

United  States  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers.  St. 
Louis  District.  Missouri,  for  the  period  from 
September  24.  1962,  through  Dcv-ember  28, 
1363.  such  overpayments  having  been  made 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error  in  estab- 
lishing  his   salary  rate   at    the   mxximum 

scheduled  rate  of  the  grade  to  wliich  he 
was  appointed.  In  violation  of  section  801 
of  tiie  Act  of  October  28,  1949  f  5  U.S.C.  1131 ) , 
which   provides  that  all   new   appointments 

shall  be  made  at  the  minimurn  rate  of  the 

appropriate  grade.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Robert  L.  Wolverton, 
the  sura  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  overpay- 
ments referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Ac:. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  R-ecord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  255  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt, 
v-'as  ordered  to  be  printed  iu  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT.TIPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Rob- 
ert L.  Wolverton,  of  Fenton,  Mo.,  of  all  li- 
ability for  repayment  to  the  United  St?te3 
of  the  simi  of  $1,260.23,  representing  over- 
payments of  salary  which  he  received  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
or  Engmeers,  St.  Louis  district.  Missouri, 
f-^-r  tiie  period  from  September  24,  1962, 
through  December  28,  1953,  such  overpay- 
ments hr.ving  been  m^.de  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  in  esiablishing  his  salary 
r  !te  at  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  of  Jhe 
grade  to  which  he  was  appointed,  in  viola- 
tion Of  sction  801  of  the  act  of  October  28. 
1949  f5  use.  1131),  which  provides  that 
aii  new  appointments  shall  be  made  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 


any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  provided  that  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liability  la  relieved  by  this  act.  i 


LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHUSTER,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE  (RETIRED) 

The  bill  (S.  919)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (retired)  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  IIoji.sc  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnitrcL  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  William  T.  Schuttcr.  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired),  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
states  of  the  sum  of  $4,153.83.  repre.seutiug 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  longevity  pay 
received  by  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster  (retired),  for  the  period 
from  December  27,  1941,  through  Augu.si  31, 
1960.  as  a  result  of  administrative  error  in  the 
computation  of  his  creditable  service  for  pay 
purposes.  In  tiie  audit  and  scttie-nent  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  ft  disbursing 
oJTicer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  tliis  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  TratifHiry  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Lieutenant  Oolonel  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster  (retired),  rcferrtd  to  in  the 

first  section  of  thi.s  Act.  thc>  .sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  witiiliel^  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  In 
tile  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  cxcci-pt  from  the  re- 
port fNo.  2561,  explaining.?  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoan, 
as  follows :  i 

PfKPOSE  I 

The  purpose  of  tne  bill  is  to  relieve  Lt.  Col. 
William  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Foroe  (retired), 
of  liability  to  the  United  Slates  for  $4,153.83. 
The  amount  represents  overpc»>-ments  of 
longevity  pay  received  by  Lieutcntait  Colonel 
Schuster.  Overpayments  were  rijceived  dur- 
ing the  period  December  27.  1941,  through 
August  31,  1960.  They  resulted  ft-om  an  ad- 
ministrative error  in  the  computation  of  his 
creditable  service.  The  bill  allo\v!s  for  credit 
in  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  for  the  amoutits'  luvfclvcd.  The 
bill  authorizes  refund  to  I.ieuten»nc  Colonel 
Schuster  of  amounts  received  ar  withheld 
from  him  because  of  the  overpa' 


);incnts. 


OTTILIA  BRUEGiMANN  JAMES 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1D08'  for  tha  relief  of 
Ottilia  Brue^rmann  James  was  cons'd- 
ered.  ordered  to  be  encros'cd  |or  a  third 
readin'/,  read  the  third  lime,  aiid  Pv^ssed, 
as  follows:  [ 

Be  it  enact(d  b;/  the  Senate  \ind  House 
of  Rcpresc7itat.ies  of  the  Unitci  States  of 
Amerir-a  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  tlie 
limitation  on  the  time  within  whinh  applica- 
tions for  disability  retirement  are  reciuired  to 
be  filed  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  21.'57(b))  Is 
hereby  waived  in  favor  of  Ottilia  Brucgmann 
James,  a  former  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  her  claim  for  Ulpability  re- 
tirement under  such  Act  shall  be  ticted  upon 
under  the  other  applicable  provisions  of  such 
Act  as  if  her  application  hid  bt-en  timely 
filed,   If   she  flies   application   foe  su'^h   dis- 


ability retirement  within  sixty  daj-s  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  benefits 
shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl 
sion  of  law.  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  tlie 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  j 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Reco.rd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  bcin.?  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record' 
as  follows: 

.       PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the 
limitation  on  the  time  within  which  apiMic.a- 
tions  for  disability  retirement  are  required 
to  be  filed  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Officj.U  records  disclose  that  Mrs.  Ott'Iia 
Bruegmann  James,  a  Department  of  the  Army 
employee  wilh  over  23  years  of  Federal  civi;. 
ian  .service,  resigned  from  her  last  permanent 
position  on  February  28,  19C1.  to  accomp.iny 
her  husband,  an  Army  Wiurant  officer  to 
Honolulu.  Hav.Mii.  Wiille  in  Hawaii  she  held 
a  series  of  temporary  appointments,  with  .sev- 
eral weeks  of  u:iempIoymcut  bef.vcea  posi- 
tions, at  Hoadqu.u-ters.  U.S.  Army,  Hawaii 
from  May  22,  1061.  to  July  27,  1963. 

Mrs.  James  underwent  an  operation  for  a 
brain  tumor  on  January  10.  1964.  at  the  US 
.i\rniy  Triplcr  General  Hr..siiitul  in  Hawaii  and 
is  coasideied  incapacitated  for  future  em- 
ployment. On  March  4.  1964.  she  nppiied 
to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  for  dis- 
ability retirement  bcncnt.s.  Her  claiiii  wss 
denied  by  the  Commission  on  May  21.  1964. 
on  the  ground  tliat  an  applicant  for  disability 
retirement  mu.>ft  lile  for  these  benchts  v.-ithin 
1  year  following  separation  f;om  the  last 
period  of  permanent  employment  (70  Stat. 
750  (1956).  5  \JS.C.  2257(b)  (1958)).  The 
temporary  appointments  held  by  Mrs.  James 
in  Hawaii  did  not  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

Enactm-ent  of  this  legislation  would  waive 
the  1-year  statute  of  limitations  governing 
the  filing  of  disability  retirement  claims  and 
permit  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
determine  whether  Mrs.  James  was  entitled 
to  disability  retirement  benefits  at  the  tini? 
of  her  last  period  of  permanent  employment 
provided  she  applies  for  such  benefits  within 
GO  days  of  tlie  enactment  of  tills  legislation. 
As  the  p.-esent  bill  pertains  to  la^vs  admin- 
istered by  the  Civil  Service  Cammlssion.  the 
Department  of  the  Army  defers  to  the  views 
of  that  agency. 


FEED  E.  STARR 

The  bill  iS.  1C63'  for  the  iclipf  of 
Fred  E.  SLirr  was  considei-ed,  ordered 
to  be  engro5.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows' 

Be.  it  enacted  by  the  Sc7iatc  and  «oi/'e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Ste.f<  of 
America  in  Corigrc.^s  assembled.  That,  not- 
with.standing  anj*  otlicr  provision  oi  law. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  autl'.urized 
and  directed  to  provide  for  tiie  transporta- 
tion of  tlie  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  of  Fred  E.  St.arr.  a  former  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  a'^signed  to 
Headquarters,  Pacific  Air  Force.  Hawaii,  from 
his  hist  oversea  duty  station,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  to  his  permanent  residence  in  Meno- 
moiiee  Fails.  Wisconsin,  and  to  pay,  oiu  cf 
any  funds  available  for  tlie  paym.eiu  cf 
transporting  liouschold  goods,  any  unp.ud 
storage  charges  which  may  be  due  on  such 
houseiiold  goods  and  personal  cflects  at  tlie 
time  of  shipment. 


1(111     • 
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ij.j.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
lUhon/ed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
'.'".nev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
r'lue'd  to  the  said  Fred  E.  Starr,  the  sum  oi 
ci  095i:i8  ih  full  .satisfaction  of  all  his  claims 
-z-'inSt  the  United  States  for  expen.ses  in- 
c-Vrrei  by  tlie  said  Fred  E.  Starr  in  .s;oring 
-■-£  household  gootis  and  personal  elfecis  re- 
•eVrtd  to  in  section  1  of  thl.s  Act  prior  to  the 
M.Vpinen'   tlicreoi  authorised  by  tins  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ssk  liiianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ir  the  Recohd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
DOit  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
'  There  beina  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
.1.S  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpo.se  of  S.  1068  is  to  provide  for 
•ae  shipment  at  Government  expense  of  the 
■■-'ausehold  goods  and  personal  effects  of  Mr. 
Fred  E.  Starr,  a  former  Air  Force  civilian 
en-.ployee  at  Headqu.ater.s.  Pacific  Air  Forces 

PACAFi.  Hawaii,  from  Honoluhi.  Hawaii. 
•o'liis  permanent  residence  in  Menomnnee 
F.i'.is,  Wis  ;  to  pay  any  tmpaid  storage  charges 
which  may  be  due  on  such  property  at  the 
•..meo:  shipment:  and  to  reimburse  Mr.  Starr 
ihe  sum  ot  J.1.(J!*5.28.  rtpresen'ing  .-storage 
chargts  paid  by  inm. 


ROBERT  L.  YATES,  AND  OTHERS 
The  bill  tH.R.  2299'   for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Yates,  and  others,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  lime,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  26  ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tncre  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
I, s  follows: 

P!RP<jSE 

The  purpo.'-e  oi  the  proposeo"  legi;^iation  is 
to  relieve  lU  individuals  who  are  present  or 
former  Air  Force  civilian  em.ployees  at 
Brooklev  Air  Force  Base.  Ala  (>i  all  liability 
to  refund  to  the  United  States  certain 
.aniounts  representing  overpayments  of  com- 
pensation. The  overpayments  were  the  re- 
sult of  administrative  error  in  adju.^ting  the 
rates  of  pay  at  the  time  of  reclassification  of 
the  positions  from  the  wage  board  system 
to  positions  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
i;'49.  as  amended. 


1         JACK  C.  WINN,   JR. 
TiiC  bill  'S.  1267'  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
C.  Winn.  Jr..  wa.s  considered,  ordered  to 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
:h:rdtime.  and  pas.sed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  riiai  ted  by  t):e  Saate  and  House 
ol  Re'pr'-entdt  iie.^'  of   the    Untied    States    of 

.Vnerica  in  Congress  as<^embk(l,  That  Jack 
C.  Wiftn.  Junior,  of  Roswell.  New  Mexico,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liabiliry  tor  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  th.e  sum  ol  $721.25. 
representing     overpayments     made     on     tlie 

date  of  his  release  from  active  duty  m  the 
I'mted  States  Army  on  April  18.  1958.  as  a 
reEuK  of  administrative  error  "in  the  com- 
putation of  payments  due  for  accrued  leave 
aad  excess  leave.  In  tlie  audit  and  settlc- 
r/.tnt  o:  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
cuburfcing  oflicer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
iJliich  habihiy  is  relieved  by  this  Act, 

£ec.  2.  The  Secretary  ol  the  lYeasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  otit  of  any 
money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  jacit  C.  Winn.  Junior. 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
J.-om  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
.•e:erred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
boii  'No.  259'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v.as  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.?  follows: 

1  Pl"R^O^*K 


■fhe 


^ae  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Jack 
C.  Winn,  Jr..  ol  Roswell.  N.  Mex.,  of  liability 
to  t  repay  the  .sum  of  S-721.25.  representing 
overpayments  made  on  the  dat.e  of  his  release 
-rom  active  duty  in  the  US.  Army  on  April 
18.  1958.  as  a  result  of  administrative  error 
:.:,the  computation  oi  payments  due  for  ac- 
cryied  leave  and  eJtcess  leave. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
po:  1  '  No.  264  > .  explaining  the  purposes 
cf  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.'s; 

PURPOSE 

Tl-.e  purp'JbC  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
p.iv  C.  R.  SheafTer  &  Sons  the  sum  of  S3.000 
n.  fun  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  expenses  and  losses  in- 
ctirred  in  \acating  premises  at  the  municipal 
fish  wharves  w,tl'iin  the  southwest  iirtaan 
renewal  r^rea  at  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Co.-rimissioners  cf  the  District  of  Cciumina. 


!  BILL  PASSED  OVER 

Tl.e  bill  «H.R.  1867'  for  the  rehef  of 
Dan:el  Walt-er  Miles  was  announced  as 
r.'Xt  iii  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  ORCHARDS.  INC  . 
BURLINGTON.  VT. 

The  b:il  'H.R.  3051'  for  the  relief  of 
Veiinont  Maple  Orchards,  Inc..  Burliny- 
lon.  Vt..  v.as  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
ijasscd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excei^t  from  the  report 

<No.  262 ' .  explaining  the  punx)ses  of  the 

bill. 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  excciT>t 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

a.s  follows: 

PfRPOSE 

rhe  purpo.se  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
u>  authorize  and  direct  the  Com.ptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  settle  and  adjust 
the  claim  of  the  Vermont  Maple  Orchards, 
Inc.  Burlington.  Vt  .  arising  out  of  partici- 
pation in  the  St.  Eriks  Fair.  Stockholm. 
Sweden,  during  the  summer  oi  1963.  An 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,671.21  may  be  al- 
lowed in  full  and  linal  settlement  of  the 
c:..im. 

MAXIE  L.  STEVENS 
The  bill   'H.R.  3074)   for  the  relief  of 
Maxie  L.  Stevens  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exceiT>t  from  the  re- 
port <  No.  263  I .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tlrere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rvKPOsr 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  Maxie 
L.  Stevens  the  sum  of  $1,519.54  in  full  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  for  medical  expenses  and 
transportation  as^ociat^d  with  medical  treat- 
ment related  to  his  employment  by  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  on  Wake  Island. 


C.  R.  SHEAFFER  fi:  SONS 
The  bill  <H.R.  3899'   for  the  relief  of 
C.  R.  Sheaffer  &  Sons  was  considered, 
oi-dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMERICAN  BANKING— SOUND  AND 
UNIQUE— ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY 
SENATOR  HARRIS 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
distmguished  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
spoke  at  the  State  convention  of  the 
Oklahoma  Bankers  Association,  on  May 
7.  m  TuLsa.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  HARRIS!  is  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Senate  banking  inquiiT-  He  speaks  with 
insight  and  authority  on  the  Banking  In- 
ciLstry  and  on  governmental  regulation 
of  this  industry.  I  believe  the  portion  of 
his  speech  dealing  with  the  banking  in- 
dustry will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senal-e,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

Ihjs  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMERIC.^^■  B.^NKING— SOVND  .^ND  UMQVE 
Evervbodv  agrees  that  the  American  syEtem. 
<•:  private  banks  is  sound  and  unique.  No 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  laws  or  ad- 
ministration of  this  system  without  a  great 
deal  of  studv  and  serious  thought. 

On  direction  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  per- 
nianent  Senate  Investigating  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member  and  of  which  Sena- 
tor JcuN  McCleli..m>'.  of  Arkansas,  is  chair- 
man, is  now  conducting  a  banking  inquiry. 
Wlnle  the  inquiry  may  be  embarrassing 
and  at  times  painful  for  those  in  the  indus- 
uy.  I  believe  the  overall  effect  will  be  whole- 
some, because  already  there  are  indications 
cf  needed  improvements  in  banking  laws 
and  procedures. 

Our  able  chairman  has  made  it  clear  from 
the  verv  Irrst  that  we  are  seeking,  not  sen- 
sationalism, but  hard  suggestions  and  in- 
dications where  proper  improvements  may 
be  made.  Furthermore,  he  has  followed  a 
Tig;d  policy  of  discussing  in  public  only 
tho.'^e  banks  which  have  been  closed,  so  as 
not  to  cause  harm  to  any  bank  still  in  oper- 
.'.tion. 

Hearings  were  resumed  this  week,  and  I 
think  It  is  possible  the  inquiry  will  ccnxintie 
through  this  session  and  even  into  the  next 
one 

And.  before  it  is  finished,  I  look  for  the 
inquirv  to  foctis  further  on  so-caHed  money 
brokers,  on  attempts  by  some  unsavory  char- 
acters to  enter  the  banking  industry  and. 
also,  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  cer- 
tain savings  and  loan  associations. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings  thus  far.  there 
are  obvious  areas  where  unprovements  are 
m  order.  '  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
are  tentative  and  no  final  decisions  have,  cf 
course,  been  reached.  Many  of  these  points 
were  included  in  m.y  "Report  to  Oklahoma 
Bankers'  issued  ;ast  month. 
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All  of  the  banks  which  have  failed,  or  nre 
teetrring  on  the  brink  of  failure,  which  the 
committee  has  examined  In  detail  to  date, 
either  were  newly  chartered  banks  or  banks 
in  which  ownership  had  recently  changed 
hancla. 

Therefore,  it  Is  on  these  situations  my  rec- 
ommendations to  date  are  focused. 

Without  question  there  is  real  room  for 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  I  think 
there  has  been  justified  criticism  of  his  rather 
opcr.handed  chartering  of  new  banks.  Our 
tesumony  reveals  that  there  lias  been  rather 
la.x  examination  procedures  on  applications 
for  new  charters,  some  sad  experiences  In 
connection  with  v.hich  have  already  caused 
tighter  requirements  in  that  office. 

Tiiere  h.LS  been  a  lack  of  cooper.\tiun  on 
the  p.u-t  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
With  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo.Trd,  FDIC,  and 
the  Justice  Department,  although,  since  our 
hearuigs  began,  improvements  ha%e  been 
niade  in  this  regard.  In  one  particular  case 
of  a  now  closed  bank,  for  example,  the 
Comptroller  possessed  evidence  of  frross  and 
criminal  misconduct  by  a  bank  official,  but 
did  not  furnish  this  information  to  the 
Justice  Department  or  to  the  lending  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  to  the  insuring  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  until  12 
months  after  the  violations  were  committed, 
9  months  after  the  examination  revealed 
them  and  8  months  after  the  regional  com.p- 
troller  had  recommended  that  the  matter  be 
turned  over  to  the  Justice  Department.  This 
was  a  case  involving  a  bank  newly  chartered 
by  the  present  Comptroller. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  presently  vague 
criteria  for  establishing  a  new  bank  be  better 
defined  and  stated  and  that  standardized, 
publicly  announced,  qu.asl-Jiidicial  hearings 
and  procedures  be  established  so  that  all  par- 
ties concerned  may  testify  for  or  against  the 
granting  of  a  new  bank  charter. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  clearly 
re-.eal?  that  In  another  case  of  a  newly 
chartered  bank  which  failed,  such  a  hearing 
would  probably  have  revealed  evidence  which 
would  have  caused  the  charter  to  be  denied. 

Tighter  ex.oninations  and  stzrveillance  by 
the  Comptroller's  office  is  definitely  indicated 
for  a  beginning  period  after  an  existing  bank 
has  changed  hands.  Sad  experiences  in  this 
regard,  also,  have  already  caused  that  office 
to  institute  some  improvem.ents  in  this  area. 

Our  hearings  already  indicate  other  areas 
of  the  banking  laws  need  tightening.  False 
Statements  to  secure  a  loan  from  a  bank 
insured  by  FDIC  should  be  a  violation  of 
Federal  law.  just  as  it  is  when  the  statement 
Is  furnished  to  a  federally  insured  savings 
and  loan  institution.  False  statements  in  an 
application  for  a  bank  charter  should  be 
more  easily  prosecuted  under  new  criminal 
laws  written  and  included  in  the  U.S.  Bank- 
ing Code. 

Further,  there  must  be  some  limitation 
and  restriction  upon  the  newly  developed 
practice  of  .?o-called  money  brokers  furnLsh- 
ing  deposits  to  a  bank  under  certificates  of 
deposit.  This  is  a  questionable,  dangerous, 
and  [T-owing  practice  which  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  recei:t  failure  of  several  banks. 
In  some  areas  of  the  country,  our  evidence 
reveals,  many  banks  needing  deposits  or  com- 
pensating balances,  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  paying  high  and  sometimes 
exorbitant  fees  to  money  brukers  for  deposits. 
The  inevitable  result  of  the  payment  of  such 
lees  is  the  banks  making  loans,  which  would 
norm  .lly  be  classified  as  unbankable  and 
too  riiky.  In  order  to  get  a  greater  than 
usu.'il  return  to  keep  up  with  the  greater 
than  usual  amounts  they  iue  having  to  pay 
for  deposits. 

Unless  this  practice  of  money  brokers  is 
limited  and  restricted,  unless  there  is  some 
curtailment,  licensing,  or  supervision  of  those 
engaged  in  the  practice,  the  who!»  thing  Is 


likely  to  spread  to  other  banks  and  other 
areas  of  the  country,  as  they  take  up  the 
practice  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  com- 
petition for  deposits. 

I  think  we  need  laws  to  prohibit  the  bulk 
of  beginning  capital  in  a  new  bank  being 
money  borrowed  on  a  pledge  of  the  new 
bank's  stock.  We  have  been  Investigating 
a  situation  where  a  group  of  people  got  con- 
trol of  eight  banks  with  an  initial  investment 
of  only  $2,000.  making  all  of  the  acquisi- 
tions or  getting  a  new  charter  on  borrowed 
money,  sometimes  at  100  peroent  of  the  value 
involved  and  always  by  pledging  the  bank 
stock  as  collateral  for  the  loan. 

In  this  instance,  as  some  oi  ffiie  notes  be- 
came due  and  couldn't  be  paiti,  the  whole 
hou.se  of  cards  fell,  taking  dov.  UiWith  it  some 
of  the  banks,  leaving  the  others  in  a  pre- 
carious position. 

One  further  thin;::.  I  feel  th»t  we  should 
not  yet  accept  the  suggesuoii  some  have 
made  for  a  greater  centralization  of  Federal 
bank  authority  in  some  kind  o:  agency  which 
would  combine  the  powers  noij-  reposed  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  tlie  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  nnd  the  Federal  Deposit 
Ii-.surance  Corporation.  | 

These  agencies  are  doing  a  Better  job  of 
working  together  now  than  thgy  previously 
were,  and  further  improvements  will  be  made, 
I  am  certain.  I  think  that  ijhcre  is  real 
strength  in  our  system  of  diverse  banking 
jurisdiction. 

But  further,  nnd  most  impori^int.  our  sys- 
tem of  private  banking  isi  America  Is  o\er- 
v,-he!niingly  sound.  In  1064  and  thus  far  in 
1965,  only  11  of  the  14.000  ptivate  banks 
have  had  to  close  their  door.=!. 

■We  want  to  make  improvements  where  in- 
dicated, but  the  system,  itself,  has  proved  to 
be  sound  and  strong,  developed  through  long 
experience  and  in  response  to  the  needs  of 
our  people,  and  ought  not  to  be  substantially 
altered   on  the  evidence  now  at  h.Tnd. 

Tlie  American  system  of  private  banking 
Is  sound  and  unique.  I  want  So  work  with 
you  to  help  keep  it  so. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  calendar  committee 
members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  tlieir  approval,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tilie  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.237.  H.R.37C8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH,  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title. 

Tiie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
3708)  to  provide  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  or  improved  jH-oarams  to 
help  cider  persons  through  grants  to  the 
-States  for  community  planning  and  serv- 
ices and  for  trainiirr,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants, 
and  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an 
operating  agency  to  be  desiitip.ted  as  the 
"Administration  on  Aein'r." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recjucot  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tlie  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments on  page  14,  after  line  34,  to  strike 
out :  I 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  makeino  grant  or 
contract  under  this  title  in  any  State  which 
has  established  or  designated  a  3'at^  agency 
for  purposes  of  section  303rai  (1)  unle.-s  such 
agency  has  approved  such  grant.or  contract. 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  in.sert: 
(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  grant  o- 
contract  under  this  title  in  any  State  whVh 
h;is  established  or  designated  a  State  a^ei'cv 
for  purposes  of  section  303(a)  (1 )  unless  the 
Sccret.ary  h.as  consulted  with  such  S'l'e 
agency  regarding  such  grant  or  contract,  ' 

On  pare  IG,  after  line  2,  to  stnke  out: 
(c)  The  Secretary  shall  m.ike  no  grant  f 
contract  under  this  title  In  any  State  which 
h;is  established  or  designated  a  State  a^enf- 
for  purposes  of  .section  303 1 a)  ( 1 1  unless^such 
agency  has  ap;)rovcd  such  grant  or  contract, 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  no  gr.ir.r  or 
contract  under  this  title  in  uny  St.ate  wliicli 
has  established  or  designated  a  State  agency 
for  ptirposes  of  section  303(a)  (l)  unles°3  the 
Secretary  h;us  consulted  with  sucli  State 
agency  regarding  such  grar.t  or  contract. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendments  be  coiisidei'ed 
cn  blac. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printe(i  i:i 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoit 
•  No.  247  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PL-RrosE  .\N-D  r;xrL.\N'ATioN  or  the  niLL 
The  bill  provides  f.-ir  an  Adminis' ration 
on  Atiiig  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  a  Commis- 
sioner on  Agintr,  apjxMntcd  by  the  President 
by  and  v.-ith  the  ad\lce  and  consent  of  the 
Senote.  Ten  objectives  are  listed,  includln; 
inconie,  heal'h.  hotising,  research,  and  e.T.- 
ploynient.  (.See  sec.  101  of  section-hy-sec- 
tion  analysis.) 

The  bill  autiiorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  an.d  Welfare  to  make  grants  X) 
.States  for  (i)  comminiity  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  programs  for  older  citizens. 
(ii)  demonstration  projects,  (iiij  training  of 
special  personnel,  and  ( iv  )  other  programs  ti 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act;  to  ma'KC 
grants  and  contracts  with  public  or  nor.prc.n; 
agencies,  organization.<^,  institutes,  or  individ- 
uals for  study,  development,  demonstration, 
and  evaluation  projects;  and  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  org.anization,  or  institution  for  spe- 
ci.Tliz.^d  training  of  personnel. 

The  duties  of  the  Administration  are  to — 

( 1 )  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion related  to  problems  of  the  aged  and 
aging; 

(2)  assist  the  Secretary  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging; 

(3)  administer  the  grants  provided  by  iliis 
act: 

( 4 )  develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange  for 
research  and  demonstration  programs  in  the 
field  of  aging; 

(5)  provide  technical  a.=;sistanre  ar.d  con- 
sultation to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
tlicreof  with  respect  to  programs  for  the  ageii 
laid  aging; 

(6)  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  ed'J- 
cational  materiiils  dealing  with  the  welfare 
of  older  persons: 

(7)  gather  statistics  in  the  field  of  aging 
wliich  other  Federal  agencies  are  not  col- 
lecting; and 

(8)  stimulate  more  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  and  available  services  for  the 
aged  and  aging. 

There  is  established  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee   on    Older   Americans   consisting   of   the 
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cnmmi'si^ncr  as  Chairman,  and  15  persons 
•  noointed  bv  the  Secretary  who  are  experi- 
enced in  or  have  demonstrated  particular  in- 
terest in  special  problems  of  the  aging. 

Ml'.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  M.^NSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Ml*.  J.'^VITS.  I  point  out  one  cT~.an.ge 
made  by  the  committee.  In  my  judg- 
m'cnt  it  is  a  change  which  would  be 
very  important  to  tlac  States.  It  would 
rc'-'Uire  consultation  in  respect  to  ac- 
tivitibs  caiiicd  out  under  the  bill  with 
the  ^tate  authorities.  It  would  nut  be  a 
veto  but  State  authorities  would  be  fully 
informed  and  given  an  opijortuiiity  to 
narticipate  in  what  studies,  et  cetera,  arc 
beini'  made.  I  think  that  is  a  di.stmct 
impvovrment  in  th.c  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
?  sotircc  of  great  satisfaction  to  nic  tliat 
the  Senate  today  lias  given  unanimou.^ 
approval  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 

19G5. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  the  more  than 
13  million  Americans  who  arc  C5  and 
over. 

The  bill  we  have  apin'oved  today  differs 
only  sliglitly  from  the  version  ai^prcvcd 
March  31  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Hopefully,  the  Houpc  will  accept 
the  Senate  amcndm.cnts  without  a  con- 
ference and  the  act  can  ?o  quickly  to  the 
White  House  for  the  Pre:iidenfs  ap- 
proval. 

The  Senate  action  today  climaxes  an 
effort  that  dates  back  to  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Aging,  convened  by 
Pre.sident  Harry  S.  Truman  in  1950. 

Further,  it  follows  throu&ivon  the  rec- 
ommendation by  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Extensive  examination  has  been  made 
of  the  problems  of  our  sciiior  citizens 
beginning  with  the  S6th  Congress  by  the 
Soecial  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of 
tlie  Aged  and  Aging,  of  wiiich  I  was 
chairman.  It  was  continued  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  di- 
rected in  the  87th  Congress  pnd  v.hicn 
continues  its  useful  work  today. 

All  of  these  studies  and  public  hear- 
ings pointed  to  the  need  for  a  liigh-level 
agency,  within  the  Federal  Government, 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  pvoblems 
of  the  elderly,  and  for  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  for  State  programs  on 
aging. 

I  should  like  to  pause  here  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  John  E.  Focarty. 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island.  His  dedi- 
cated and  skillful  handling  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  House  has  made  final  ap- 
proval possible. 

For  several  years  no'-v.  Congressman 
FoG.^ETY  and  I  have  jointly  introduced 
legislation  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

It  is  worth  noting.  I  believe,  that  this 
bill — a  major  piece  of  legislation — is 
unusual  in  that  it  originated  within  tlie 
Congress  rather  than  as  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  administration. 

While  it  now  has  admini.stration  sup- 
port, its  origin,  concept,  and  developmcrit 
took  place  entirely  within  the  Congress. 

It  Ls  worth  notine  too.  tJiat  this  lepLs- 
lation  has  attracted  widespread,  bipar- 
tisan support,  as  the  394-to-l  vote  in  the 


House  and  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
Senate  attests.  A  total  of  23  Senators 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  Senate 
version  of  this  measure. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Senate  has 
n-,ade  onlv  minor  changes  in  H.R.  3708, 
th.e  bill  approved  by  the  House.  These 
amendments  would  remove  the  require- 
ment that  State  agencies  must  approve 
grant  programs  or  contracts  with  public 
and  nonpiolit  organizations  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  and  .special- 
i7.ed  training  of  per.sonnel. 

However,  the  bill  .stipulates  that  the 
Secretary  niu.st  con.sult  v.ilh  the  State 
agency  before  authorizing  these  giants 
or  contracts. 

I  beheve  this  will  prove  to  be  a  sai:.^- 
factory  arrangement. 

Th.c  Older  Americans  A:',  of  1965  has  a 
dual  purpose: 

First,  it  will  establish  an  Administra- 
tion on  Acing  within  the  Department  of 
}{calth.  Education,  and  Weh'are;  and 

Second,  it  will  authorire  a  5-year  pi-o- 
gr.nn  of  Federal  grants  to  the  Stale  and 
to  public  and  private  iionprofit  agencies 
for  research,  training,  community  plan- 
nin,^'.  and  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  aging. 

The  bill  also  c:eatcs  a  new  position  of 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  appointed  by 
the  President  and  .subject  to  confimia- 
tion  by  the  Senate,  to  be  licad  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  In  addition,  the 
act  provides  for  an  Advisoiy  Committee 
on  Older  Americans  consisting  of  15  citi- 
zen members  who  iiave  experience  and 
interest  in  tlie  special  problems  of  the 
agmg.  with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
a,s  Ch  ail  mi  an. 

An  important  result  of  this  act  will  be 
to  erase  the  stigma  of  welfare  from  the 
problems  of  older  people,  by  removing 
tliC  function  from  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  giving  it  co- 
equal status  as  a  separate  Administra- 
tion. 

The  functior.s  of  the  .-Administration 
on  Aging  arc  defined  in  the  act  as 
follows: 

First.  Serve  as  a  ciearinahouse  for  in- 
formation related  to  problems  of  the 
aged  and  aging. 

Second.  Asi^ist  ihe  Eecretan'  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  problems  of  the 
aired  and  a'2;ing. 

Third.  Adm.inist'-r  the  gr.\nt5  provided 
by  this  act. 

Fourth.  Develop  plans,  conduct  and 
arrange  for  research  and  demonstration 
programs  in  the  field  of  a-iing. 

Fifth.  Provide  technical  assistance  and 
consultation  to  States  and  iwhtical  sub- 
divisions thereof  witii  respect  to  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  and  a?ing. 

Sixth.  Prepare,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate cducatioiial  materials  dealing  with 
the  welfare  of  older  persons. 

Seventh.  Gather  statistics  in  the  field 
of  aging  which  other  Federal  agencies 
are  not  collecting ;  and 

Eighth.  Stimulate  more  effective  use 
of  existing  resources  and  available  serv- 
ices for  the  aged  and  aeing. 

The  act  also  encourages  the  establish- 
ment of  State  agencies  on  aging  by  pi'O- 
viding  grants  to  the  States,  the  District 


of  Columbia,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  American  Samoa.  Title 
III  authorizes  $5  million  in  fiscal  1966 
and  $8  million  in  fiscal  1967.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  these  grants,  a  State  plan 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
which  includes  the  following : 
First.  A  single  State  agency. 
Second.  Fmancial  participation  by  th.e 
State  or  communities  in  the  projects  and 
activities  under  the  plan  to  insure  con- 
tinuation after  termination  of  Federal 
financial  support. 

Thu'd.  Programs  and  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  in- 
cluding furnishing  services  to  public  or 
lionprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Fourth.  Methods  of  administration  in- 
cluding personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis. 

Fifth.  Approval  of  projects  of  pubhc 
or  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations. 
Sixtii.  State  reports, 
Th.e  $5  miliion  authorized  for  t:;e 
States  will  be  allocated  in  the  amount 
of  S 50. 000  to  each  State,  with  tl-.e  re- 
mainder distributed  under  a  formula 
based  on  the  ratio  of  the  population  aged 
65  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
riational  population  aged  65  or  over. 

These  grants  to  States  require  State 
participation  for  each  project  in  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  In  the  first  year,  40  percent 
the  second  year,  and  50  perceiit  the  third 
year. 

Under  titles  IV  and  V,  grants  and  con- 
tracts may  be  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary v.-ith  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions  or 
individuals  for  demonstration  and  evalu- 
ation projects  and  for  speciaUzed  fram- 
ing of  personnel  to  can-y  out  the  pur- 
poj5es  of  the  act.  For  these  purposes. 
SI. 5  million  in  fiscal  1966  and  $3  million 
in  fiscal  1967  is  authorized. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  assist  the  older  people  to 
attain  the  full  and  free  cnjovmient  of  the 
objectives  contained  in  the  act.  as  fol- 
lows: 


First.  An  adequate  income  in  retire- 
m.cnt  in  accordance  with  the  A.merican 
standard  of  living. 

Second.  The  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health  which  science  can  make 
available  and  without  regard  to  economic 
status. 

Third.  Suitable  hou.sing.  independ- 
ently selected,  designed,  and  located 
with  reference  to  special  needs  and 
available  at  costs  which  older  citizens 
can  afford. 

Fourth.  Full  restorative  services  for 
those  who  require  institutional  care. 

Fifth.  Opportunity  for  employm.ent 
with  no  discriminatory  personnel  prac- 
tices because  of  age. 

Sixth.  Retirement  in  health,  honor, 
dignity — after  years  of  contribution  to 
the  economy. 

Seventh.  Pursuit  of  meaningful  activ- 
ity within  the  wWest  range  of  civic,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  opportunities. 

Eighth.  Efficient  community  services 
which  provide  social  assistance  In  a  co- 
ordinated manner  and  which  are  readily 
available  when  needed. 
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Ninth.  Immediate  benefit  from  proven 
research  kno\vleclg;e  which  can  sustain 
ar.d  improve  health  and  happiness. 

Tenth.  JPi'eedom.  independence,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  individual  initiative 
in   planning    and   managing   their   own 

li'TS. 

Ser.ate  approval  of  H.R.  3708  is  an  im- 
pressive step  toward  achieving  these 
ob.  ectives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie 
Question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
t^.e  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  3708'  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  TMr.  F.^xxixl  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  calendar  committee  for 
clearing  the  bill  for  consideration  this 
afternoon. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  DODD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
ni.^n  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare,  I  am  privileged  to  receive 
communications  from  citizens  from  all 
over  the  United  States  calling  to  my  at- 
tention developments  in  education  and 
i;eni5  of  interest  to  education. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  share  with  the 
Senate  a  speech  whicli  was  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  las:  May  15  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Vocational  Association  which  is.  in  my 
judgment,  of  interest  and  importaiic-e  to 
all  Senators. 

Education  ar.d  juvenile  delinquency  are 
ir.-errelated  subjects.  The  quality  of  the 
education  we  offer  our  young  people  I  be- 
lieve to  be  inversely  correlated  with  ju- 
venile delinquency  rates.  The  better  the 
schools  do  the  jobs,  the  le.ss  work  our 
oriier  social  agencies  will  have  to  do.  But 
until  the  day  arrives  v.hen  each  of  our 
schools  can  be  raised  to  the  standards 
now  sec  by  the  best,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  invest  heavily  in  services  to  the 
child  in  trouble. 

Certainly.  Senator  Dodd  points  out  the 
services  we  are  beginning  to  provide 
under  the  authorities  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Con.struction  Act 
are  "'c-ry  important  in  this  total  context. 
Physical  and  mental  health  of  children, 
as  he  suggests  in  his  stimulating  address 
are  areas  needing  more  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  addre.ss  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  !Mr.  Dodd]  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
lemarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a!=  follow.^: 

P.E.M.'.RKS  OF  i;£:.-.MOS  THOMAS  J.  DODD  AT  1^7. 
^U  =  SACHt.•3ET^S       VOCATIO.VAL       AS30CI.\TI0N 

A.v:.-"Ai.    Cor.-vENTiorT    North   Dap.t.%:outh, 
-Mass..  ."Satveday,  Mat  15.  lOCo 

I  am  p'.eased  and  jjrivile^ed  to  be  hfrre 
today  With  those  who  have  made  a  national 


and  even  an  international  repi;t.\iioii  in  r.u- 
vital  field  of  vocational  cdncatioti — the  mem- 
bers of  the  M;tssachtisetts  Vooational  Asso- 
ciation. 

You  and  I  are  really  in  the  sao'.e  field,  that 
of  helping  onr  young  people  to  build  co;i- 
strtictive.  decent,  fruitful  lives. 

Your  primary  task  is  to  prepare  them  fur 
.a  productive  place  in  society,  and  yotir  suc- 
cess in  that  is  widely  known  and  heralded 

My  field,  as  chairman  c'i  the  ."^onate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinqtieiicy,  is  to  try 
to  find  ways  of  preventing  boys  and  girls 
rrom  being  already  warped  and  lie.^iriiyed  by 
the  time  they  come  to  your  chi-'^aaMum — and  I 
vvi.-^h  that  I  c-nild  claim  tlie  sucQe.ss  that  you 
have  enjoyed. 

But  Vv-e  are  makiiit:  pr.'grt'ts  ;n  many 
dr.-ec'.uins. 

A  \'ariety  of  youth  pr^ 'grains  centered 
iiround  tiie  school  dropout  is  nc.»w  underwfiy. 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  about  ^  vitally  crit- 
ical area  that  has  up  to  now  received  far  less 
attex:tion — tlie  very  young,  tlie  preschool 
and  primary  school  child. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  group  of  f'.ol;il  scientists 
nt.ide  a  study  and  ventured  somf  predictions 
that  should  have  a  stunning  mi  jact  on  con- 
temporary society. 

The  subject  of  this  iiiquiry  was  a  large 
number  of  6-vear  olds  who  v  ere  starting 
school  itt  a  Bronx  slum. 

Its  object  w.:s  to  predict  th?  future  for 
I'ne  youngsters. 

What  kind  of  people  wlki'icI  I'tiey  hu'.e  be- 
come   10   years   hence? 

Would  they  be  cUmbing  to-,\«.<rd  produc- 
tive  lives  or  on  their  way  to  prison.' 

Tiie  factors  in  this  sttidy  weile  the  child's 
f.\mily  and  neighbcrhood:  and  i  for  most  of 
the  slum  ftr.^t-gr.;ders  these  factors  were  uni- 
formly bleak — .in  unknown  jor  absentee 
father:  a  delinquent  or  overlj-  permissive 
m.other:  a  vice  infested  ncighborfliood;  grind- 
itig  poverty  on  the  outskirt3  of  r/.r-ii^y;  and 
the  total  absence  of  authoriiy,  di  ■.;)■. :ne,  and 
good  example,  lacking  even  I'm  t '.■■mental 
germs  of  culture  or  worthy  eiui€.,'    r 

On  the  basis  of  all  mo.'ir-uraijjlo  iiitlucnces 
the  sociologists  made  indi;  iduull  foreca.sts  on 
the  f;ite  of  each  child  and  foretold  for  most 
a  U'-^eless  nnd  futile  life  of  degeneracy  and 
crime— tutless  something  in  itiie  picture 
cii.mged. 

Ten  years  pAssed. 

Tlie  sociologists  checked  out  tlieir  tragic 
prognoses  and  sadly  pronotinced  them  to  be 
incredibly  acctirate. 

By  the  age  of  16  almo.st  evet^-  one  of  the 
designated  innocents  of  a  decade  before  wa.s 
well  advanced  from  promiscuity  into  hard- 
ened criminality. 

There  were  3  deviations;  3  ctit  of  200  were 
spared.  | 

.'\nd  when  the  sociologists  i!V;'.nr''d  as  to 
w;iy,  they  found  that  in  each  ex  e  •.-.-■ir  pre- 
dictions were  upset  by  the  unc.-ijjccttd  inter- 
vention of  an  outBide  influ^ice — a  con- 
cerned and  dedicated  grandnv  •f.cr  who  took 
over  the  child's  upbrmt'iT.::  5  in  time  to 
cheat  the  grim  pattern  of  p.-cci^r  ability  from 
claiming  another  ioreordai!icd  victim. 

.Surely  this  episode  confront*  our  people 
with  som.e  jarring  questions  that  tlo  not  yield 
to  the  comfortable  fomiiilationi  of  old. 

If  these  children  could  be  scientifically 
consigned  to  prison  a,  infants  bccau.se  of  the 
inheritance  they  received  from  tociety,  what 
light  is  thus  thrown  on  tha  theological 
dogma  of  free  will,  or  upon  the  political  con- 
cept of  free  choice,  or  upon  the;jud!cial  doc- 
trine of  due  process  of  law.  in.  lU's  broadest 
sen.-ie? 

To  .say  tiie  least,  tliey  .seeni  lorgely  in- 
operative when  environmental  clrcumst^'ince.s 
.sink    below    certain    levels    of    rjocency. 

And  if  we  are  to  proceed  v.-i^li  our  war  on 
crime,  again.st  what  or  wliom  i:  it  to  be 
ni'Ounted?  1 


.\gainst  conditions  winch  breed  criniina's 
Willi  almost  infallible  mathematical  preci- 
sion'.' 

Or  against  tlie  youths  whose  essentia; 
crime  is  that  they  are  the  faithful  produc-,- 
of  their  environ.ment.  just  as  much  as  is  tlie 
Irish  girl  in  the  convent  or  the  Oxford  don 
wlio  we.irs  tweeds,  speaks  tlie  King's  Engh=h 
and  conducts  learned  inquiries'.' 

Th.e  questions  answer  themselves. 

.■\gainst  this  sombre  background,  tiie  f.i- 
miliar  remedies — more  dogs,  longer  night- 
sticks, stiffer  sentences,  more  foot  patrolmen 
are  revealed  as  non  sequiturs. 

Tliey  are  necessary,  to  be  sure. 

But  necessary  for  whaf 

Not  to  win  a  war  again.vt  what  we  'nice  :•. 
think  of  as  an  alien  condition  called  crime 
but  rather  to  defend  s<3ciety  from  the  retribu- 
tion of  its  own  undisownaijle  product. 

We  can  go  on  multiplying  canine  corps 
and  radio  patrols  until  the  squad  cars  out- 
number the  6  years  ulds.  and  still  the  streets 
will  not  be  s;ile  nor  the  prisons  sufficient. 

Or  we  c;.n  do  something  else,  we  can  stop 
reproducing  this  monstrous  byproduct  of  our 
civiliz.ition  with  which  tiie  police  are 
desperately   grappling. 

Tlie  only  practical  answer,  the  only  in- 
telligible answer — even  leaving  aside  "sucii 
considerations  as  idealism  and  charity — is 
for  society  to  perform  the  rcile  of  the  inte."-- 
vening  grandmother  for  all  those  6  year  olds 
who  have  no  interested  grandmother,  or  any. 
one  else  who  cares  enough  about  them  to 
introduce  love,  direction  and  discipline  into 
their  lives. 

Social  science  is  able  to  dd  far  more  than 
to  accurately  predict  the  degeneration  and 
imprisonment  of  infants  who  ha^e  not  ever. 
reached  the  age  of  reason. 

If  society  can  diagnose  a  towheadcd  boy 
as  an  inevitable  criminal  on  the  day  he  en- 
rolls in  the  fir.ct  grade,  then  it  can  also  meet 
him  at  the  school  door  with  the  means  of 
deliverance^— whether  it  be  a  social  worker. 
or  a  psychologist,  or  a  "big  brother."  0:  :. 
grandmother. 

One  of  the  gravest  weakne.sses  of  our  so- 
ciety is  that  its  redemptive  organs,  its  saving 
forces,  do  not  begin  to  function  In  mos: 
places  until  too  Late,  until  the  child  has  al- 
ready been  warped  into  a  chronic  rebel  or 
an  incipient  lawbreaker. 

This  need  not  be  so:  it  is  preposterous 
that  it  is  .^o. 

If  free  will,  free  choice,  and  equal  justice 
are  to  have  full  meaning  the  communitT 
must  take  on  some  overseeing  role  in  the  life 
of  every  child  likely  to  have  been  abandoner: 
at  birth,  so  f.:r  as  life's  essentials  are  cc.'- 
ccrned. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  C  - 
lumbia.  Mr.  Walter  Tobriner,  recently  re- 
quested that  the  law  for  Washington  be 
changed  to  require  doctors  to  report  to  ai;- 
thoritics  on  gunshot  wotinds  and  the  phy;.- 
cal  abuse  of  children. 

That  this  should  ha\e  to  be  proposed  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  in  the  year  1965  is  0; 
itself  a  dismal  commentary  on  the  heedless- 
ness and  irresponsibility  of  adult  society. 

But.  things  being  as  they  ore,  can  we  not 
go  further  than  the  good  Commissioner? 

Why  cannot  we  set  up  machinery  for  jje- 
riodic  physical  and  emotional  checkups 
from  birth  on  for  children  enduring  those 
conditions  so  neatly  categorized  by  tlie  un- 
erring crime  forecasters? 

The  skilled  eye  can  usually  perceive 
whether  there  is  something  physically  cr 
mentally  wrong. 

We  are  told  that  a  child  experiences  about 
half  of  his  mental  and  cmotion;il  firowth  dur- 
ing his  first  5  years  of  life. 

Yet  this  is  the  very  period  v.hen  tlie  c'r..:  ; 
is  beyond  the  .scope  of  our  civilized  institu- 
tions and  is  at  the  mercy  of  chance — the 
chance  that  he  will  be  granted  the  blessing 
of  good  and  enlightened  parents. 

For  m.any  an  infant,  this  supreme  gamble 
of  life  is  lost;   far  better  for  them  to  have 
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y^er.   born   orphans   and   to   h.xvr   hr.d   thcur 
^ar^'nis     selected     and     their     environment 
Vndied  over  by  an  adoption  agency, 
""v.'e  mtJSt  lift  the  veil  that  shrouds  those 
t^rlvtvC'irs.  . 

Mftfiv  communities  require  an  unn-j.a  m- 
coection  of  automobiles  to  protect  the  pub- 
'ic  s&fety, 

Ho-i-  aixjut  children? 

Public  policy  has  "begun   to  move   :n   liiis 

"'This  summer  the  Federal  war-on-poverty 
L'CK'-nm.  -Aurking  in  cooperation  with  hun- 
cireds  of  communitie.-;.  will  conduct  prc- 
schocA  clinics  for  500,000  youiitjsltr.-;,  iiged  4 

'"'v.-A  chiklren  involved  will  be  pri.marily 
s'ujn  children  who  are  uireidy  so  ii-r  behind 
ireir  I  contemporaries  in  the  rudiments  of 
a-  il'iation  as  to  be  virtUi-.lly  counted  out  m 
♦s"e  rlice  of  life  at  its  ouUset  and  unable  to 
mpetithe  meager  demands  of  the  finst  grade. 

This  effort  seeks  to  bridge  the  cultural  gap 
fnd -Jhe  health  gap  thst  yn'-Mi'.  .'-o  incrcaibly 
between  the  underprivileged  and  the  average. 

Its  duecUjrs  arc  prepared  to  find  that  a 
tigh  percentage  of  these  preschool  your.g- 
fcrs  are  suiferiug  from  malnutrition  and 
tearing  and  eyesight  failures  which  can  be 
conetted. 

Others  will  be  luiable  to  use  or  to  under- 
•tjiid  the  langu-ige  su!iiel*nt!y  to  know  what 
ic  going  on  in  a  primary  school  classroom. 
'Siill  Other  tortured  little  souls  v. ill  be 
tniotionsHv  unable,  for  a  hundi-r-d  df^k  and 
unknown  reasons,  1.0  adapt  to  ilie  classroom 
itniO-phcre      without     extensive      remedial 

trjiriing.    '  ,     .  , 

I  t'egard  this  program  as  one  of  tne  most 
ir-teiligent  and  promi-,ing  enterprises  of  our 
tjr.e.  and  I  hope  that  every  comniur.ity  will 
f.--f>  the  fullest  cooperation, 

EJtt  ill  faces  great  odds. 

H-w  much  of  the  crimes  sgainst  childhorfl 
cu  be  tuuione  in  a  few  weeks  of  sunimer 
Khdol? 

Htw  ainanv  of  the  children  who  most  neec; 
iflis  training  will  not  attend,  tlu-ougli  pa- 
rr r.  rial  noi'lect? 

But  itj  is  an  important  step  forward  toward 
•Jie  assilmption  by  society  of  its  rightful  re- 
spcilsibility  toward  the  child  and  I  hope  and 
expect  that  '*  -'"  '-'''  »-"'-''^'  ^'^-^  "^"'•<^ 
ccn:t)i'£'.fcn£i 
■.•:cav 


It   will    lead    t<jward   the   more 
nsive    approacli   I    have    bug':ested 


And  I  suggest  further  that  every  school. 

becinntlig  with  prim.-.ry  schools,  have  a  unit 
concerned  solely  witli  the  tou.l  health  of 
each  chiild  in  its  care,  with  ready  access  to 
viiatevcr  mental  and  medical  assistance  \h■^l 
iz  rc-edfd. 

V.'ouldi  that  such  concern  and  ere  l...d 
teen  available  to  Leo  K.rvcy  Oswald  and  a 
minion  like  him  who  today  roam  the  sTeets 
:::  bitterness  and  hatted. 

V.'hat  belter  investment  can  vnC  make  th.in 
thst  wHich  heals  the  sick  and  the  disturbed 
ciiild — and  prevents  the  adult  itivahd  or 
p^vchojiath? 

Tiianicfully,  under  legislation  begun  by 
PrcPideiit  Kennedy  nnd  carried  forward  by 
President  Johnson,  we  have  liegun  to  build 
rr.d  to  istafT  mental  he.-:lth  clinics  in  l.v.n- 
crcds  oi  cities  for  the  public  at  large. 

But  liow  much  more  thorough  we  should 
be  wheA  it  comes  to  children,  in  their  pre- 
r-.ous,  Jiormative  years,  who  do  not  know 
enough  to  go  to  a"  clinic,  who  do  not  know 
vet  thatj  they  are  sick,  or  that  they  have  been 
T'/Dbed  in  infancy  of  that  which  we  rightly 
c!e<  Inre  to  be  the  birthright  of  evcryoi^e. 

The  liew  clinics  could  serve  hand  in  baud 
f.rh  tHc  school  faciliues  I  have  recom- 
mended, facilities  finniiced  in  p.irt  through 
Federal  aid,  which  hr.s  at  last  come  to  the 
^.ssistnnoe  of  our  school  systems. 

Tl'lerc,  nre  two  predictable  objections  to 
reforms  of  this  kind: 

One,  We  don't  have  the  money. 
Two.  ue  don't  have   the  right  to   meddle 
■Mth    a    child's    upbringing    until    a    tc.t.il 
c.Ttastrophe  has  occurred. 


To  the  first  objection  I  say  thai  we  must 
find  the  money.  And  If  self-preservation 
remains  man's  primal  instinct,  'we  will  find 
it,  ei-her  for  more  and  more  prisons  and 
police  and  perhaps  even  neighborhood  pill- 
boxes, or  for  remedial  program.?  which  fight 
the  v.iri.'.ble  ci-nUitions  instead  of  the  con- 
stant tfTects. 

And  if  we  are  really  economy  minded,  we 
shall  choose  the  latter,  for  the  cost  of  curing 
a  child  is  far  le.3.s  th;,n  that  of  caging  u 
rriniinal. 

We  have  alrcdy  found  fr.e  money  for 
nvny  other  worthy  programs. 

We  have  already  decided  as  a  nation,  for 
instance,  that  we"  will  finance  the  medical 
a.^d  mental  care  of  our  aged. 

Now,  In  the  venerable  tradition  of  first 
thinf;s  last,  I  say  tgain,  hov."  abcu:  the 
cii:;dren? 

The  second  o'ojection,  that  society  has  no 
super. isorv  role  over  children  until  tne  tmie 
they  enter  reform  school,  is  a  fcrolish  tenti- 
nicnt  th-.t  fne  people  of  this  co'a;-iry  er.ttr- 
triine<l  and  discarded  long  ago. 

Wc  faced  this  issue  when  w?  wc-e  trying 
to  outlaw  child  labor  and  establish  a  mini- 
n.tmi  age  for  leaving  school. 

The'  self-stvled  moralist-s  of  tho.^^e  day-, 
arid  the  strange  spokesmen  for  the  dignity 
of  the  lamilv,  arguCd  that  only  the  father 
}-..  d  tr<e  right,  a  divine  and  inherent  right,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Uie  cliilu  and  to  determine 
whether  his  8-yerr-old  should  be  schooled,  or 
put  to  work  lii  mine  or  factory,  or  regularly 
horscwh'pped.  f^^r  that  matter. 

In  time,  the  American  pcnp!?  decided  that 
this  was  Old  World  norj=ens9.  that  society 
had  a  stake  in  and  a  responsibility  to  e.^ch 
,  h'ld  that  freedom  was  safe  only  in  en- 
lightened har.ds.  and  that  children  had  some 
r.gUts.  too. 

"And  besides  th-.'..  otir  forefatiiers  iiad 
broke.!  v.ith  the  concept  of  d;vine  rights  as 
f.ir  bac^c  ss  177G,  when  they  came  out  for 
li'im.in  rights. 

That  \ic-w  holds  tri'e  today -.-.nd  :x  nu'.st 
he  cMcnded  to  protect  the  abused  :.nd  ex- 
ploited youngsters  of  cur  day. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  society  to  jucige 
wr.ciher  parents  are  fuiriiling,  by  any  civi- 
i'zed  standard,  their  minimal  trust,  and  a 
way  of  intervening,  as  did  the  grandmothers, 
in  t.mo  to  salv.ige  the  future  of  the  chnd. 
We  all  recognize  this,  of  course. 
The  pnnc.ple  is  firn.ly  eEtab:i:;hcd  in  "■-.e 
law. 

It  Is  the  r.pplication  of  the  principle  that  is 

wiiuting. 

We  must  stop  waiting  until  flagr.-nt  ..btt.-e 
knocks  us  ever  the  head,  until  the  child 
stands  in  the  prisoners  dock,  or  lies  in  tlie 
hospital  emergency  room,  before  we  assert 
our  interest. 

We  uiust  perfect  cur  v.ay3  cf  unccvcri::g 
these  ir.igic  miscarriages  of  trust,  eg  easy  to 
-.-•crceive. 

I  h.ave  cfscri'ocd  one  apprc.ich.  wliich  I 
hope  will  receive  consideration. 

The  concept  that  society  in-.:.=  t  f.r-ci  t.'- 
frctive  methods  cf  intervening  to  revcTse 
tiie  tide  of  disintegration  that  is  cngu.n-.-.g 
l.ir^e  segments  of  our  people  is  really  at  tne 
lie.art  of' the  pr.iotical  and  unpretentious  so- 
cial revolution  of  our  time.  T!i:s  rc\olution 
finds  its  most  ambitious  and  hopeful  ex- 
pression in  the  great  programs  of  reform. 
rehabilit.'.tion  and  educat.on  proposed  b> 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

But  its  gtiiding  thought  li;>.s  for  many  yeitrs 
been  the  motivation  of  groups  such  as  the 
M.assachusct  ts  Vocat  ional  Associat ion — help- 
ing yoiuig  people  to  help  themselves  tlirough 
eiiucatiou. 

Vocational  education,  in  p.-.rticular.  is  one 
of  the  kryst.-.nrs  cf  cv.r  r..-.f.ona:  cfTort  to 
fight  poverty,  unemployment  and  crime. 

Few  satisfa.ctions  c.n  equal  that  of  teach- 
ing bovs  and  girls  ,;he  skills  th.at  will  sustain 
them  "throughout    life    .".nd    cn.ble   thetu   to 


be  productive   citizens,  contributing  greatly 
to  the  life  of  their  communities. 

And  few  endea'.ors  reap  such  a  hrurvcst  cf 
public  good. 

So  many  things  go  hand  in  hand  in  C'ur 
attempt  to  redeem  our  American  civiliza- 
tion from  the  demoralization  that  threatens 
It. 

Building  up  our  schools. 

Cleaning  tip  our  slums. 

CV'ring  our  emotionally  dis'urbed. 

F.'iding  discrim.in.tticn. 

Oiicnin::  up  opportunity. 

Carbing  the  filth  in  our  mo\ie  theaters 
and  on   our   newsstands. 

Controlling  the  insane  tra.'Sc  in  guns  and 
t"  ru  2  s. 

Elevating  the  level   cf   otir  popular  rrt  — 

television.  -^ 

Improving  the  administration  of  justice. 

Caring  for  neglected  children — so  many 
good  things  to  be  done. 

And  we  are  doing  them. 

And  none  is  rr.ore  import  .nt  thf  n  f..e 
calling  to  which  ycu  ha-e  dedicated  yc^r 
lives. 

Teach  a  boy  a  trade  and  you  hr-'-e  cive:i 
'him  something  upon  which  he  crn  fashicn 
the  buildine  of  his  life. 

And  so  it  has  been  an  hcnor  for  me  to  be 
With  Tou  today  find  to  discuss  these  goc.: 
causes  with  pioneers  who  hr.ve  for  mr-ry 
years  been  blazintr  the  trail  to  th^t  great<=-r 
America  for  whicli  v.e  all  hoi>e  and  work  anci 
pray. 

Tiiank  vou. 


THE  UNDECL.'.RrD  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league in  the  House.  Mr.?.  Elith  Gfeen". 
has  made  a  penetrating  and  eloqutnt 
statement  in  a  d:.scussion  in  expianatio:: 
of  a  recent  vote,  on  which  she  voted 
against  the  President  s  b:il  provid-aig  for 
a  S700  million  military  appropriation  to 
conduct   his   undeclared   war  in   Soutn 

'oVcQur.'^e.  the  bill  was  but  a  vehicle 
that  the  President  used,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, to  obtain  a  vote  cf  confidence 
from  the  Ccr-rrc^s  of  the  United  State- 
in  support  of  his  uncor..~t::'>::t:onal  war 
Representative  Greek  has  made  a  st.^te- 
mcnt  as  to  v.hy  she  voted  against  the  ap- 
propriation, i  ask  unanimous  conser.: 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob'ection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  U'.c 
Record,  as  follows: 
c-«Tr-.:FNT  OF  Ho.v.  E=rrK  Gf.ein  Krc-*.FriNC- 

.Addition.m.  5700  M"i:cn  M:t-::'..'v  AirF.c- 

FRIATtON    RE^iVF-ST   M.^Y    1965 

Cloaked  in  the  d.sguise  cf  a  nul-tary  ftp- 

pTopriition  b;:; — this  House  w.-us  asked  t; 
approve — .md  ci.d  appro've — this  CTOvern- 
t's  i->o:icy  of  esc.ilating  tlie  w.ar  in  south 


Six  oi  niv  coUe.icues  .^ud  I  ds- 


n 

CIS  I   .As.  a. 

sentrd. 

Since  it  is  conceded  by  e\eryc::e.  ir.;".ud::-.g 
the  President,  that  the  $700  miilicr.  -was  not 
the  issue  at  h.iud.  then  .it  a  minmium.  surely. 
in  this  body  which  the  Speaker  refers  to  as 
the  gieate.-t  del.ber.itive  bocy  ;n  tiie  world. 
there  sh.u:d  be  full  d.scussion  of  what  this 
resolution  does  mean  while  there  i?  still  time 
hopefuiiv.  to  resolve  these  tra^.c  aSairs  be- 
fore we  bring  down  uiv^n  cv.r  heads  the  wrath 
of  the  world  .1:.^  sh.r.tcr  t'ne  tra:!  ecn.:e  cf 
world   pc.iv-e 

Ti  n-v  col'.er.iTV.es  and  my  constituer.:*  I 
w.uii  to  s.iy  '.lur.  for  m.ir.y.  m.<iny  Eior.ths 
no-s'  I  have  se.irched  for  every  possit.e  excuse 
to  suppvT:  niv  C^vernmeut  1:1  the  polu-ies  :t 
IS  pun-umg  ;n  V.etr.im — and  I  hare  sup- 
i:K->::<'d  it.     In  srite  v->f  the  shaky  >,->c:c  c;  ti.e 
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doixuna  theory.  I  h.'vc  done  my  \cry  Ijesc  ut 
believe  ill  it;  in  spite  of  the  inct  il\aL  the 
iieople  or  South  Vietnam  have  been  subjected 
10  one  unpopular  and  unstable  dictatorship 
after  another.  I  have  done  my  best  to  be- 
lieve we  are  defending  their  freedom;  m  spite 
i.f  the  fact  that  we  have  violated  the  Geneva 
accord.^,  I  have  done  my  best  to  believe  this 
w.\s  justified  because  the  Nonh  Vietnamese 
did  also;  even  though  I  know  that  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right;  in  spite  oi"  one  humlli.tt- 
;•  ;;  miliuu-y  defeat  after  anotlier,  I  have  done 
my  bc5.t  to  believe  all  the  optimistic  reports 
iljoiit  ottr  really  winnin::;  the  war  over  .here; 
:■'.  Siiite  of  all  the  evidence  of  mternal  dis- 
c<jrd  and  revolt  e.L;;  inst  the  go\err.ments  we 
niaintain  in  p  iwer.  I  h.ave  done  my  besi  to 
believe  this  is  u-hat  the  Vietnameje  people 
really  want  us  to  do — bt;t  my  fellow  Ameri- 
c,in.>.  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  credi- 
bility biniply  will  not  stretch — and  it  is  tliat 
somehow  by  w.iging  a  wider  war — v.e  pursue 
a  policy  of  peace. 

This  vote  represented — in  my  opinion — a 
vote  for  that  delus.ion.  It  could  not  have 
bee::  a  vote  for  $700  million,  for  the  Presi- 
dent himself  said  this  was  avail.ible  in  any 
c.tse.  It  could  not  have  been  a  vote  to  show 
our  Lir.iied  detorminaiion  to  halt  Commu- 
n.si  aggression,  for  if  more  than  a  decade  of 
e.:ort.  more  than  400  American  lives,  more 
iliitn  ?3  billion  expended  does  nor  show  thi.-, 
;heit  how  can  S700  million  demonstrate  if.' 

One  of  tiie  ihings  the  vote  could  mean, 
th.ough,  is  what,  in  fact  everyone  knows  it 
v.ill  be  interpreted  to  menu  and  that  is  con- 
.  e:ression.al  approval  for  the  continiied  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam  and  coinmitment  of 
thousands  and  'housands  of  AmericaTi,  troops 
10  a  war  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  which  has 
been  questioned  inside  and  otitside  this  \;i- 
*:  :n  by  citizens  and  friends  of  unimpeach- 
able loyalty,  I  think  it  also  clearly  n\e;tns 
the  relinquishment  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional atuhority  to  declare  war.  for  if 
the  President  can  direct  bombing  raids  on 
N'.  r'h  Vietnam  by  simple  Executive  fiat,  why 
c  :U  he  not  direcf  similar  action  ag;Mnst  any 
other  nation  ai  any  other  time'.' 

Why  bother  to  ask?  Once  the  bomb  i.- 
dropped,  it  can  alwrys  be  pointed  out  that 
ngh<:lv  or  WTongly — iesally  or  illegally — we 
are  in  a  war  and  that  American  lives  are  at 
sr^ke  and  that  it  would  be  d:<=!oyal  to  not 
approve  funds  for  the  war. 

I  ce.HUOt  in  good  conscience  b-nd  inyself  to 
that  kind  of  dc.  ious  usurpation  cf  congres- 
sional power — and  for  the  purpo.-;e  of  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  action  v.-hich  I  believe  will 
only  reap  at  best,  decades  of  hostility,  enmity 
.inci  distrust  of  my  cotrnrymen  by  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  or.  at  worst,  utter  catastrophe  for 
my  Nation  and  the  world. 

Yet  but  an  hour  a:^d  a  half  debate  v/a.~ 
-liotted  for  discussion  of  a  measure  which 
prufotmdly  iiffects  the  future  of  our  country — 
■-•nd  the  world,  and  le:-s  than  15  minutes  of 
t!\at  time  was  given  to  those  who  might  ha-.e 
re'^ervat.ions^who  might  have  quest  ions- 
who  might  d:sar;ree.  I  fnid  it  impossible  to 
tmcierstand  why  an  adr.iirtediv  unnecefesarv 
appropriation  request  iieed  he  mantled  in 
a  c'Ov.k  of  urgency  ?.nd  secret  meaning  wit>\ 
full,  free  and  frank  discussion  of  its  m.erits 
denied. 

The  high  point  of  these  whole  implausible 
proceedings  wns  the  speech  of  one  of  my  col- 
I^figues  who.  in  one  breath,  demanded  with- 
drawal of  Government  funds  to  an  educu- 
tior.al  project,  bec.iuse  some  of  the  partici- 
pants criticized  administration  policy  in 
Vietnam  ;ind  then — in  the  next  breach — he 
admiringly  quotes  Senator  Vandenberg'.s 
.vratement  that  "every  foreign  policy  must 
tre  totally  debated.  a!id  the  loyal  opposition 
1«  under  .-^pec  i!  obligation  to  see  that  this 
(.ccurs."  and  this  in  the  conte.xt  of  demand- 
Ins:  for  himself  and  others  of  the  minority 
p,.riy  a  voice  in  foreign  policy  decisions.  His 
c.\iict  quote  is:  "These  teach-ins  are  a  protest 
agsjiist  th.e  national  policy  cf  our  country. 


It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  liave  individuals 
conducting  these  teach-ins  and  acting  as 
leaders  in  these  groups,  that  it  13  not  in  tlie 
best  interests  of  the  national  security  of  our 
country  for  our  Government  to  subsidize  this 
kind  of  operation  by  financing  projects  in 
which  these  same  people  play  ii,  prominent 
role."  I  can  see  we  are  all  going;  to  have  an 
absorbing  year  if  we  follow  the  aflvice  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin — maWing  certain 
v.'e  don't  subsldii;c  free  inquiry,  but  only 
subsidize  tl-ouglit  control. 

And  yet,  I  wonder  if  any  policy.',  d'/ineslic 
ov  foreign,  which  its  supporters  fiere  in  this 
House  are  tinwiliing  to  risk  to  tUp  judgment 
of  free  and  inquiring  minds  can  prove  any- 
th.ing  except  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  an 


abysmal  lack  of  conndcnce  in   it; 
Surely  a  policy  in  which  one  bcl 


I  strength. 
ves  deeply 


can  stand  examination  and  di.sci:  ssion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  consratulni;-"  the  Ro\i- 
re.sciitativc  from  my  Stato.  I  nsree  with 
every  observation  that  f;he  ha.«  made.  In 
my  judgment,  in  duo  course  of  time,  his- 
tory will  sustain  her.  In  du(  course  of 
time.  Americair  historians  '.vill  write 
about  this  major  mistake  that  liie  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  made  when 
he  a.sked  for  suptx^rt  of  th?  bill  and 
.sotight  this  vehicle  for  obtain  in"  a  vote 
of  confidence  of  the  Congress  that  should 
never  have  been  extended  to  him.  I  am 
proud  to  bo  associated  in  tl.c  Con-iress 
with  ihe  Representative  frojn  Ore<ion 
IM'-s.  Green  1. 

I  ask  unaniinous  con.sent  tlittt  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd  a 
telearam  whicii  I  have  received  irom  a 
committee  group  of  Wayne  Uaivcrsity  in 
Micliiiian  si^^i-ied  by  David  Wineman, 
chairman,  profe.'^sor  of  political  science. 
Wayne  University,  in  support  of  the  po- 
sition v.liich  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  taken  in  opposition  to  Amer- 
ica's undeclared  war  in  Asia. 

There  beiuii  no  objection,  ti^e  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ijhe  Record. 
as  follows: 

Detroit.  JIich 
M 
S;;nator  W,\y:-je  Mop.'r.. 
^■f)ia:e  Office  BvihV.vg. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  declaration  wa5 
the  Detroit  teach-in  of  May  15 
iipproximately  300  person.^: 

1.  Power  should  not  be  Amc4ca's  way 
de.'.ling  with  small  nations. 

2.  Our  Government  must  r.dipt  a  policy 
if  s-L'Ii-d?terrnirialion  of  natiijns  without 
qiTahfication. 

3.  v/e  demand  the  $50  billioi  now  spent 
bv  th.e  United  States  on  nrmam  nts  be  used 


to    er.idicnte    poverty    at    home 
with  no  strings  attached. 

4.  We  specifically  rc-ommenctd  that  the 
suspension  of  bomiDing.s  of  Norti 
perntr.ncnt  and  that  the  Unitec  States  im- 
mediately seek  negotiations  to  et  d  the  war  in 
Vietiifm  without  qualifications 
place,  or  participants,  incltidirig 
liberation  front  and  withdraw 
troop;;  from  that  nation  in  accfrd  with  the 
Geneva  agreement. 

.5.   We  deplore  the  admlnistrafion's  failure 
to    =end    a    representative    to 
t-'  ich-in. 

D.wiD    WIl^ 
C':a:r-r.rin.  Detroit  Tcadi-iii, 

by   the    Wayne    Chapter 

Committrr    on    Probtrvi'< 

Peace,  and  Wayne  SlutlciJt  Coiamittee 

To  End  trie  V/ar  in  Vietniirn 


IS.  1963. 


adopted  by 
tttended  bv 


of 


and   abroad 


as  to  time, 
:he  natioiial 
all    foreign 


tie    national 

TMA.V. 

Copop.iored 

Univev.\ity'!i 

of   War  and 


Mr.  MORSE.  While  I  am"  commont- 
i!i!i  on  this  subject.  I  wish  to  sav  that  it 
still  !-  not  too  late  for  the  Presidont  to 


recommend  a  declaration  of  war,  it  is 
not  too  late  for  the  President  to  get  back 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  to  sui-igest  that  we  keep  our  com- 
mitment's under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  lay  this  whole  threat  to  the 
licace  of  the  world  before  the  United  Na, 
tions  for  his  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Dallas  Morninu 
News,  a  Texas  newspaper,  entitled 
••Brinkmanship"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarlis. 

riiere  hcnv\  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.';  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas   iTex.)   Morning  News. 
Apr.  29.  19651 

EmXKM.-iNSHIP 

President  Johnson  is  understandably  an- 
noyed with  the  critics  of  his  Vietnani  pol- 
icy— primarily  because  he  is  right  and  they 
are  w  rong.  Liberal  isolationists  at  home  and 
myopic  defeatists  abro.td — from  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  to  Charles  de  Gatillc — have  been  urg- 
ing the  Pre.sidentiD  back  down,  to  negotiate 
with  the  enemy  ^  almost  any  price.  On 
Monday  Senator  W-ivyne  Mor.se.  Democrat  of 
Oregon,  called  the  Pre.nclenfs  policy  "im- 
mor.il  and  g.~.dless." 

What  these  people  object  to  is  the  policy 
of  brinkmanship,  honed  to  ;i  fine  .ort  by 
Eisenhowcr^s  Secretary  ol  State.  John  Foster 
D'illes,  but  practiced  to  some  extent  by  four 
prt;!;idents,  both  Republican  and  Democrat, 
since  World  W.ir  II.  Dulles,  defining  brink- 
manship,  once  said:  "'5fou  have  to  take 
chances  for  peace  just  as  you  must,  take 
chances  in  war," 

The  Prcsid;^nfs  statement.  •'From  Mtmich 
until  today  we  have  learr.ed  that  to  yield  to 
aggression  brings  only  greater  threats  and 
brings  more  destructive  war."  is  a  variation 
on  the  same  theme. 

Former  President  Tnnnan  followed  tliis 
advice  by  going  ttj  tlie  brink  with  succe;-? 
to  stop  Stalin  in  Libya.  Turkey,  the  Darda- 
nelles and  Greece,  to  break  the  Berlin  blwk- 
ade.  to  s;ive  at  letist  half  of  Korea.  The  m.i- 
jor  foreign-policy  disaster  during  his  tcr:r. 
of  oiTice  Wius  the  loss  of  Ch.ina,  which  migl;". 
have  been  prevented  if  Truman  h;id  not 
avoided  brinkmanship.  In  fact,  if  we  had 
been  willing  to  take  the  risk  then,  thwe 
might  ha\c  been  no  Korean  wav  .  nd  n. 
problem  today  in  Vietnam. 

Ike  obtained  an  armistice  in  Korea  by  go- 
ing to  the  brink,  by  threatening  to  bomi) 
Red  China  beyond  the  Yalu.  He  sa\cd  hil: 
of  I.idoclitTia  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
beleaguered  French  with  an  airstrike.  risking 
7ch  Fleet  brin'<mnnship  in  the  defense  o: 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  sr;-. ed  Lebanon  by 
.'--■nding  in  the  Marines. 

There  were  foreign-policy  losses,  too,  under 
Ese.ihower.  But  they  resulted  from  a  re- 
fusal to  go  to  the  brink,  a  decision  to  re- 
main passive  during  the  East  German  revolt 
in  1953,  the  Hungarian  vipiising  of  1956. 
Red  China's  seizure  of  Tibet  in  19J9  and 
Castro's   take-over  of  Cuba   the  same  year, 

Perhr.ps  the  best  e.^ample  of  brinkmnn- 
.ship  and  th.e  restilting  coldwar  vlci<.>ry  for 
the  United  Stales  was  the  shew  of  force  bv 
the  late  President  Kennedy  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962— a 
risky  cyeball-to-ey.-ball  confrontation  which 
might  hi%e  led"  to  World  War  TIL  but 
instead  sent  the  Russians  home  with  '.beir 
tails  (  and  missiles)  between  their  le^s. 

Surely  these  numerotis  tests  of  the  brinl;- 
manship  policy  sltould  have  taught  us  a  fe'A 
lessons.  Among  thoin  are  tliese:  (li  The 
Communists  have  been  successful  in  ex- 
panding their  empire  only  by  the  use  or 
thre '.t  of  force,  when  we  have  been  passive; 
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.,  -hev  mave  been  repelled  only  by  our 
.'."'  or  thi*fit  of  force;  (3)  i)rote.st  without 
action  hffigot  us  nowhere,  and  (4.  the 
aUernativi  1  to    brinkmanship    is    slow    eur- 

■^^'rlie  libeUl  isolationists  and  defeatists 
«pre  wroiig:  when  they  attacked  tarinkman- 
IhiD  under  Truman.  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy and  thev  arc  wrong  today.  They  have 
fv'ed  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history  which 
.f,"ch  as  the  President  put  it  .so  well  Tues- 
,^  V-  'To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee 
,"''.■.•  me  peace."  What  they  cannot  seem 
V,  'eV'ize  IS  that  defeat  in  South  Vietnam  or 
'-n'vwhere  else,  as  the  President  w;irned, 
■Voaid  dcll'.er  a  friendly  nation  U>  terror 
'lid  --epresfcion.  It  would  encourage  and 
cuur  on  those  who  seek  to  conquer  all  free 
r!ations  tliH   are   within    their   reach.' 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  editorial  from  Tex- 
a.s'  raises  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
\vi.sdom  of  our  coui.^e  of  action  in  South 

Viemam. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sciu  tliat  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OFD  an  editorial  entitled  •Let's  Talk.' 
from  my  hometown  newspaper  in  Eu- 
i;'ene.  Orep.,  the  Eutrcne  Rejnster-Guard. 
which  I  assure  the  Senate  is  not  con- 
sidered a  Moise  new.spaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Recopd.  as  follows; 

Lets  T.iiit 
App.irtnt'y  the  Vnitec'  Slat-es  will  join 
other  nations  in  a  conierence.  probably  at 
Cipr.eva,  to  talk  about  the  integrity  of  the 
borders  Of  Cambodia,  Cambodia  is  worried 
about  this  matter  and  waiit-s  the  conference. 
But  since  CamlxKiia  has  kicked  the  United 
States  out  of  its  country,  and  since  the 
United  States  left  without  protest.  It's  a 
little  hard  to  see  what  this  Nation  can 
contribute  to  any  discussion  ol  a  place  where 
It  isn't  wanted. 

Nonetheless,  the  United  Stat-es  definitely 
jhov.ld  take  part.  For  Cambodia  is  far  from 
the  burning  issue  in  southeast  Asia.  A  con- 
ference of  the  nations  that  met  at  Geneva 
in  1954  to  reorganize  the  former  French  ter- 
ritories in  southeast  Asia  would  not  talk  long 
about  Cambodia.  Sooner  or  later,  and  prob- 
fi'olv  sooner,  the  talk  would  shift  to  Vietnam. 
Thus,  a  meeting  called  ostensibly  to  t^ilk 
about  a  minor  problem  could  be  a  device  for 
bcicking  into  discussions  of  Vietnam,  where 
the  controversy  carries  the  seeds  of  world 
war. 

Since  April  7.  Piesident  Johnson  has  had 
the  country  on  the  record  as  willing  to 
talk— anyplace,  anytime,  with  anybody— 
about  ways  to  end  the  killing.  And  t,alk  we 
must.  It  is  no  sign  of  werikness  to  seek  an 
honorable  peace. 

The  alternative  to  lalk  is  total  war.  not 
just  against  North  Vietnam  but  against  the 
real  power,  Red  China.  That  we  do  not  want. 
But  neither  do  we  want  all  southeast  Asia 
t-o  be  swallowed  up  by  a  nation  that  boasts 
it  is  bent  on  conquest. 

Negotiation  is  not  the  same  .as  surrender. 
This  is  a  point  that  was  overlooked  last 
weekend  at  the  all-night  rally  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  One  group  there  ap- 
peared lo  advocate  turning  all  Vietnam  over 
to  the  Red  Chinese.  Period.  .'Another,  more 
realistic,  urged  tliat  we  explore  ways  to  stop 
the  killing. 

Also,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable,  as  Sen- 
ator MoRSF.  said  at  the  rally,  that  we  try 
to  interest  other  nations,  also,  in  this  major 
threat  to  world  peace.  The  trouble  has  been 
thus  far  that  other  nations  have  been  dis- 
inclined lb  help  in  stemming  Communi:~t 
aggression  while  Uncle  Sam  was  willing  to 
fJo  it  alone. 

The  meeting  at  Geneva  might  be  this  Na- 
tion's chance  to  throw  some  of  the  respon- 
■^ibihty  to  its  critics. 
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Mr.  MORSE, 
far  as  to  say : 

Also,  it  is  perfectly  rea.sonable,  as  Senator 
Morse  said  at  the  rally,  that  we  try  to  inter- 
est other  nations,  also,  In  this  major  threat 
to  world  peace.  The  trouble  has  been  thus 
f.ir  that  other  nations  have  been  disinclined 
to  help  in  stemming  Communist  aggression 
while  Uncle  Sam  was  willing  to  do  it  alone. 
The  meeting  at  Geneva  might  be  this  Na- 
tion's chance  to  throw  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  its  critics. 

I  highly  commend  the  Eugene  Reg- 
ister-Guard for  at  least  lifting  its  jour- 
nalistic blinders  .slightly  and  letting  a 
few  rays  of  light  and  truth  creep  into  its 
.lournalistic  policy.  It  i^  very  encourag- 
ing, indeed. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rlcord  an  article  entitled  "Curry  Dcmo- 
ciatic  Central  Committee  Backs  Morse's 
Views  on  Viet."  written  by  Ruth  Brewer, 
and  published  in  the  Coos  Bay.  Oreu.. 
World  of  April  28.  196.5. 


It  was  felt  that  after  such  action,  others  who 
share  the  same  sentiments  would  soon  make 
themselves  heard,  and  regardless  of  any  re- 
percussions, the  seriousness  of  the  issue  war- 
ranted the  action. 

Though  tlie  cry  of  "communism"  might 
soon  be  raised  m  speaking  out,  "let  them 
crv."  declared  one  member.  "If  there  is  one 
thing  I  abhor,  it  is  communism.  I  stand 
lur  this  country  and  freedom,  and  it  is  my 
duty  and  privilege  to  speak  out  •  •  *  we 
are  not  containing  communism,  v,e  are  help- 
ing It  (by  loss  of  friendship  among  the  na- 
tions of  tl\e  world  due  to  the  Viet  situation  i ." 
he  concluded. 

.Senator  MoRbE  is  to  be  notified  o:  the 
committee  action. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
r<  ceived  from  one  Karl  S.  Landstrom  a 
Iclt-cr  dated  May  10.  1965.  expressing  his 
disagreement  with  my  position  on  the 
undeclared  war  "in  Asia,  and  also  com- 
mentinu,  by  way  of  criticism,  that  he  did 
not  think  I  had  called  enough  attention 
lo  communications  of  ci-iticism  that  I 
liavc  received.     Perhaps  Mr.  Landstrom 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article     has  not  been  dihgent  in  reading  the  le 


wa.s  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ClRRV     De.MOCR.^TIC     CENTR.M,     CO.MMITTII 

Ba(  KS   MoRst  s    Views    on    Viet 
(By  Ruth  Brewer) 

Goi.o  El.\ch.— An  apparent  grassroots 
mo^■ement  supporting  Senator  W.^yne  Morse 
on  his  ht.Tnd  again.si  the  war  in  Vietnam 
gained  strength  thi.^  week  when  the  Curry 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee  unan- 
imously agreed  to  go  on  record  as  approving 
the  .Senator's  \iewE. 

To  his  knowledge,  this  i^  the  first  such 
action  taken  by  a  cotinty  central  committee, 
according  to  Charles  Brooks.  Morse  s  admin- 
Lstralive  assistant  in  Oregon,  who  was 
reached   by   telephone   this   week. 

Prior  to  agreeing  to  notify  Morse  of  the 
committee's  stand,  members  held  a  lengthy 
disctission  on  the  Vietnam  war.  the  dangers 
involved  and  damage  to  pre-stige  of  the 
United  .States  as  the  restilts  of  actions  in 
Asia. 

The  lull  text  ol  a  speech  delivered  last 
Friday.  April  23.  m  Eugene  by  Morse  was 
read  "to  the  committee  by  chairman  Bruce 
Manley. 

On  "the  basis  of  past  knowledge.  Morses 
fight  to  get  the  United  States  out  of  the 
situation,  helped  by  such  Senators  as  Grven- 
ING.  of  Alaska;  Futbright,  of  Arkansas; 
Church  of  Idaho,  and  ofners.  and  contents 
of  the  Eugene  talk,  the  committee  appeared 
unanimously  in  agreement  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disctission. 

•Senator  Morse  has  been  carrying  this  al- 
most alone  •  •  •  he  needs  ail  the  support 
he  caw  get.  and  ifs  time  he  realizes  that 
he  has  it.'^  was  one  comment. 

While  it  was  generally  thotight  that  many 
persons  in  the  country  do  not  keep  up  with 
the  situation  in  Asia  through  the  news,  and 
actually  avoid  trying  to  understand  the  com- 
plicated matter."  '•the  man  on  the  street  is 
changing  liis  views."  another  stated. 

•  If  we  are  iryine  to  impress  Asiatics,  we 
aren't  doing  it  •"  •  '  they  will  resent  a  police 
state  administered  by  the  United  States  as 
much  as  if  it  were  administered  by  one  of 
the  Red  countries.  (Asiatics)  are  just  in- 
terested m  putting  rice  in  their  bellies  and 
dont  care  who  runs  the  shoes: ore  down  the 
street."  was  the  opin;on  of  another  member 
of  the  committee. 

It  w.:s  felt  that  public  opinion  is  going 
toward  the  Senators  views,  thotig'n  few  C'l 
the  news  media  had  gi-. en  their  support. 
One  of  those  mentioned  as  h.ivmg  come  out 
in  favor  ol  Morses  opinions  was  the  World, 
which    has    supported    him    editorially. 

Thotigh.  in  the  opinion  of  one.  Democrats 
t;iking  an  open  st.md  ■•might  split  the  party. •' 


marks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon: but  I  would  not  want  him  to  feel 
slight-ed.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  Mr.  Landstroms  letter  of 
criticism  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ns  follows: 

Arlington.  Va.. 

May  10.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
th-.xX  I  believe  your  position  in  regard  to  the 
South   Vietnarn   problem   is   entirely  wrong 

It  is  disturbing  to  me,  as  a  graduate  of 
the  Univer.sity  of  Oregon,  and  at  one  time  a 
student  in  commercial  law  under  your  own 
tutelage,  and  as  one  who  remembers  your 
service  at  the  university  as  dean  of  the  law 
school,  to  note  that  in  the  Congressionat 
Record  of  May  7  you  inserted,  with  ap- 
parent approbation,  a  letter  from  a  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  professor  who  threatens  non- 
payment of  her  Federal  income  tax  as  a 
means  of  producing  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istrations  policy  in  Vietnam.  Surely  you  do 
not  endorse  so-called  peaceful  civil  resist- 
ance to  the  point  of  violation  of  the  law. 

It  would  be  interesting.  1  , think,  if  you 
would  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
s')me  ol  the  communications  that  you  must 
be  receiving  which  disagree  with  your  views 
and  support  the  views  of  the  administration 
and  the  vast  majority  of  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  handling  qf  the  matters  in  South 
Vietnam. 

V."  th  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours 

K.KF.i.  S.  Landstrom 

Mr,  MOPwSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Landstrom  says,  in  part: 

It  15  disturbing  to  me.  as  a  graduate  of 
•.he  University  of  Oregon,  and  at  one  tinie 
a  student  in  commercial  law  under  your  own 
tutelage,  and  as  one  who  remembers  your 
service  at  the  University  as  dean  of  the 
l;-.w  school,  to  note  that  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  7  you  inserted,  with  apparent 
approbation,  a  letter  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  professor  who  threatens  nonpayment 
of  her  Federal  income  tax  as  a  means  of 
producing  a  change  in  the  administrations 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Stirely  you  do  not  en- 
dorse so-called  peaceful  civil  resistance  to  th.e 
point  of  violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Landstrom 
should  thiink  that  because  I  respect  the 
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right  of  citizeiis  to  petition  their  Gov- 
oinment,  I  agree  with  all  phases  of  their 
petition.     So  I  replied  to  him,  saying: 

Inserting  letters  In  the  Congressional 
REL-oRa.  contrary  to  your  false  implication, 
Joes  not  carry  any  approbation  on  my  part 
of  any  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  writer. 
The  letters  do  show  the  great  concern  of  a 
cress  section  of  the  Amexican  people  in  re- 
gard to  the  wnrmaklng  aspects  of  American 
policy.  I  insert  the  letters  because  I  think 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  are  entitled  to  petition  their 
G  ">vernment  and  make  known  their  disagree- 
ment With  our  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  insert  letters  of  pro- 
teose in  the  Co^tGREssIo^fAL  Record. 

If  you  will  check  my  insertioios  in  the 
Rr.LORD,  you  will  find  some  of  them  do  not 
disapprove  of  the  United  States  conducting 
an  luideclared  war  In  South  Vietnam.  My 
mail  for  months  has  rtin  around  200  to  1  in 
.':upport  of  my  opposition  to  otir  undeclared 
War  in  Asia. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record,  your  letter 
arid  my  reply  so  that  you  will  not  feel 
sliglited. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  that  my  complete  reply  to  Mr.  Land- 
strom  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.AT  14.  1965. 
Mr.  Karl  S.  Landstrom, 
A:-;  ngton,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Landstrom:  You  certainly  are 
welcome  to  disagree  with  my  viewpoint  on 
the  undeclared  war  and  thereby  the  uncon- 
stitutional war  which  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  enclosing  tearsheets  from  the  Cok- 
cr.E.ssioxAL  Record  covering  my  two  speeches 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  recent  re- 
quebt  for  a  vote  of  confidence  oii  his  course 
CI  action  in  South  Vietnam. 

Inserting  letters  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  contrary  to  your  false  iniplication, 
does  not  carry  any  approbation  on  my  part 
of  any  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  writer. 
Tlie  letters  do  show  the  great  concern  of  a 
crates  section  of  the  Americin  people  in 
regard  to  the  w.Txmaking  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican policy.  I  insert  the  letters  because  I 
t'aink  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  are  entitled  to  petition  their 
government  and  make  known  their  dis- 
agreement with  otxr  foreign  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. I  Intend  to  continue  to  insert  letters 
of  protest  in  the  Congressicnal  Record. 

If  you  will  check  my  insertions  in  the 
Record,  you  will  find  som.e  of  tliera  do  not 
dis.ippro\e  of  the  United  States  conducting 
an  undeclared  w.or  in  South  Vietnam.  My 
mail  for  months  has  run  around  200  to  1  In 
support  of  my  opposition  to  otir  undeclared 
war  in  Asia. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  your  letter 
and  my  reply  so  that  you  will  not  feel 
slighted. 

Very  trtily  yours. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  AIORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  other 
letters,  articles,  and  editorials,  •which  I 
have  received,  dealing  with  Vietnam,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thcie  being  no  objection,  the  material 
war;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo'ws: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
Apr.  26-May  2,  19651 

A  Sound  Instinct  Against  Asian  War 
A  massive  public  discontent  with  American 
policy  in  Vietnam,  uncrystallized  but  none- 


theless real  and  persistent,  has  made  It  neces- 
sary for  President  Johnson.  Secretary  of  .State 
Rusk,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
to  explain  themselves  once  again. 

The  President  at  his  news  conference  Tues- 
day was  aware  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
haunted  by  an  irstinctive  if  often  inarticu- 
late sentiment  that  our  country  has  taken 
the  wrong  cottrse  in  Asia.  Tlieif  instinct, 
we  think,  is  far  sounder  tlian  his  rationaU- 
zations.  'We  hope  it  will  continue  to  make 
itself  felt  until  the  course  is  chaiiged.  The 
President  wisely  refused  to  join  s'jjnc  of  h;s 
stibordinates  iii  smearing  his  critics  a.s  ap- 
peasers.  He  appears  to  invite  honest  debate, 
and  should  be  taken  at  his  word. 

The  rationalization  of  his  policy  tests  upon 
a  distortion  of  history  and  an  obecvirity  of 
purpose.  It  demonstrates  confusion  as  to 
wliere  we  have  Ixen,  raid  a  hazy  ambiguity 
as  to  where  we  are  going. 

Like  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense, 
President  Johnson  describes  the  .situation  in 
Vietnam  as  a  simple  one  of  armed  agi^rcs- 
sion  by  one  nation  against  another,  which  we 
have  a  duty  to  resist.  It  is  in  l.ict  an  in- 
finitely complicated  case  of  civil  war.  growing 
out  of  the  determination  of  Asiana  to  throw 
off  the  chains  of  white  colonialism,  a  civil 
war  in  which  we  are  invoUed  otv  one  side 
and  the  Commtmist  powers  on  another. 

The  indigenous  Conununist-led  nationalist 
movement  wiiich  now  governs  North  Viet- 
nam began  its  revolution  over  20  years  ago, 
while  Indochina  was  under  Japalie.so  rviie 
during  World  War  II,  and  continued  it 
against  the  returned  forces  of  Fraiice,  finally 
defeating  the  French  decisively  in  1954.  It 
called  off  the  war  under  the  terjns  of  an 
international  agreement  wliich  provided  for 
military  neutralization,  independeztce.  and 
self-determination. 

Under  the  Geneva  accords,  North  and 
South  Vietnam  were  set  up  a.s  temporary 
political  zones,  each  to  be  cleared  Cf  foreign 
military  forces  atid  then  to  decide  its  own 
future  in  supervised  free  elections.  Tlie 
elections  were  never  held  becau.^e  the  United 
States  promptly  established  an  anti-Commu- 
nist government  in  Saigon  and  started  build- 
iiig  it  up  with  military  and  eronomic  aid  tis 
an  outpost  of  American  inllticnce.  Tl-.erc- 
nftcr,  the  Hanoi  regime  bci;  iii  orz.i:r./Tii;g 
and  helping  to  supply  Comnuinist-lcd  m  ur- 
gents  in  the  South. 

Despite  10  years  of  massive  Ainctican  a:d. 
successive  governments  in  Saigon  were  un- 
able to  gain  the  loyalty  of  their  people: 
today  the  Communists  control  more  tlian 
half,  perhaps  70  percent,  of  South  Vietnam. 
They  collect  taxes,  they  export  rice,  they 
govern,  they  wage  guerrilla  war.  The  United 
States,  having  done  everything  pcssible  to 
help  South  Vietnam  win  its  own  v.-jr.  is  now 
In  process  of  taking  over  and  fighJing  tlie  war 
itself,  at  the  risk  of  world  w:-.r  v.r.h  China 
and  Russia. 

To  say  that  all  this  Is  identical  with  the 
situation  In  Hitler's  Europe,  and  that  any 
reluctance  to  deepen  our  militiiry  involve- 
ment amounts  to  appeasement,  is  to  mis- 
understand both  history  and  the  tiature  of 
revolutionary  forces  in  ex-colonlid  lands. 
The  United  States  has  no  strategic  interest 
that  requires  it  to  hold  a  land  bas(  in  Asia; 
the  President  has  repeatedly  disavowed  any 
territorial  ambitions  in  Vietnam.  Neither 
have  we  any  responsibility  to  act  at  a  global 
policeman,  putting  down  revohition  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  getting  into  every  war  thnt 
comes  along.  We  can  help  free  nations 
build  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  immunize  them  against  Communist 
revolution,  but  if  they  do  not  d;^  the  job 
themselves  we  Cannot  do  it  for  them  by 
waging  war. 

Admittedly  changing  our  course  in  Viet- 
nam presents  enormous  difficultien  at  this 
late  date,  but  It  must  be  done  if  sanity  is  to 
prevail.  We  cannot  get  out  tomorrow,  we 
cannot  cut  and  run  in  precipitate  retreat. 


We  can  and  should,  however,  make  peace  and 
disengagement  our  long-range  objective  in- 
stead  of  simply  accepting  the  drift  to  ever- 
widening  war. 

The  President's  reaffirmation  of  willing. 
ness  to  enter  unconditional  discussions  la 
welcome,  along  with  his  assurance  that  ac- 
tive diploinatic  efiforts  are  being  made  "every 
day"  to  get  talks  going.  Regrettably  miss- 
ing Is  any  hint  of  ultimate  objectives  c 
terms  of  a  peaceful  settlement  that  wou'd 
show  we  are  ready  to  accept  something  else 
than  total  surrender  of  the  other  side.  Talks 
about  what?  They  are  not  likely  to  occur 
if,  in  addition  to  rejecting  even  a  pause  in 
the  air  bombardment,  we  give  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all  we  want  to  talk  alx)ut  is  the 
end  of  North  Vietnamese  intervention  but 
not  .an  end  of  our  own  intervention. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  1954  Ge- 
neva accords,  adapted  with  due  recognition 
of  what  liius  happened  in  the  interval,  o.^er 
a  ba.sis  for  a  lair  and  rea.sonable  settle- 
niput.  If  the  President  made  them  the  clear 
objective  of  his  policy,  instead  of  Inventing 
twi.sied  rationalizations  for  a  war  policy,  he 
would  have  the  American  people  overwhelm. 
Ingly  on  his  side. 
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York  Times  ad,  .\pr.  18);  2.700  clergymen  of 
all  faiths  (New  "i'ork  Times  ad.  Apr.  4i;  800 
faculty  members  of  collc^^e.-  and  tmiversities 
in  tlie  New  York  City  area  (New  York  Times 
ad.  Feb.  28):  U.S.  Senators  Morse.  GRtrENiNC. 
Cnup.cii.  McGovERN,  Aiken.  Clark,  and 
others;  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant;  the 
leaders  of  17  nonalined  nations;  and  the 
niany  thou.sands  of  individuals  and  leaders 
around  the  world  who  liave  already  spoken 
out  in  calling  on  President  Johnson  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  by  peaceful  negotiations 
now.  I 

We  believe  the  only  conditions  under  which 
sucii  negotiations  are  possible  are  (1)  cessa- 
tion  of  bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam,  and 
(2)  a  cease-fire  with  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  believe  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  ns 
entitled  to  peace  and  the  opportunity  to  se- 
cure and  better  their  lives  economically  and 
socially  as  are  people  everywhere,  so  that  the 
United  States  must  take  the  lead  in  bring. 
ing  peace  as  quickly  as  pof  slble  to  that  land, 
which  lias  known  no  rcit  from  war  for  over 
25  years. 

We,  therefore,  call  on  the  President  to  3?ek 
an  end  to  the  fighting  through  Immediate 
poacerul  action  rather  than  through  rhetoric 
or  show  of  force. 

(If  yoti  agree  with  the  views  stated  above, 
one  direct  action  you  can  take  is  to  add  jour 
name  to  this  advertisement  and  mail  the  page 
to:  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  White 
Hottse.  Washington.  DC.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Achcnbach,  Norm 
Ackley,  Jeff  Acorn,  Joseph  Airo- 
FaruUa.  Jeff  Acorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
AfTolter,  Holly  Adiclc.  Sclma  Waldman 
Adkins.  Joeylyn  Aii-o-Farulla,  Blair 
Allen.  Gerald  AUen,  M.  J.  Allen.  Ray 
Allen.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Allen,  Bill  Allison. 
Mark  H.  Anderson,  Ruth  Anderson, 
Chuck  Angell,  Alfred  S.  Arkley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Arkley.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Astley,  P.  J.  Ater,  Gilbert  Allen 
Atkinson. 


Eliot    Backup.    Elizabeth    Bagshaw.    Mr. 
'  and    Mrs.    Charles    M.    Bailey.    Jackie 
Barish.  Arthur  Barnelt,  Virginia  Bar- 
iicLt,    Harvie    Barnard.    Hermine    Ba.s- 
night.   William    Basniglit.   Ethel    Bass, 
B    c.    Baxter.    Hozeite    Baxter.    D.   H. 
Beach.  Margie  Bell,  James  R.  Bennett, 
Mrs.    Je.in    Bennct!,    Mable    Bennett. 
Mr.    and    Mr.-^.    Samuel    Bennett.    Fred 
Berg,    J.    Lonn.irl    Berpgren.    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    f."U!s   Bi-rnstem.   Richard    Beyer. 
Audrey  Bicklord.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Bierley  Jr.,  Marilyn  Bierman,  Mrs. 
h   D.  Bishop.  Jarqueime  I51anclu.rd.  B. 
Ulasko.    Lome    Blucher.    Waller    Bog- 
gess.   Ruth    Bonnevie.   S.   V.    Bonnovie. 
EUWiUfI     Bosli-Ucr.     I3,iMd     C.     Bulling. 
Diana   Bower,   Ted   Bower.   Davicl   Box. 
Da'.id  Boxer.  Julie  Boxer.  Helen  Brad- 
ley. Charles' F.  Brady,  Franz  A.  Bro- 
dine.  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Arnold   Brotman. 
Jolui    Broussard.     Emmy     Buck.     Mrs. 
stimscm  Bullitt,  John  Bundv.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.       Jnliii       Bui  dick.       Pat       Bulks, 
jstephanic     Born,     Lillian     W.     Burns. 
Joost  A.  Bu.singcr. 
David    H.    Campbell.    Carolinf    Canafax. 
Leo  Canafax.  V.  E.  Carol.   Harold  Car- 
son. Beth  F.  Carter.  Victor  Ca.sc.  De!- 
bcri    E.    Castle.    Pe.irl    Castle.    Jeremy 
Caughhn.    Pat    Cawthon.    William    C. 
Chamber.s-.      Carla      Chot/.cn.     Walter 
Chotzen.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Christen.  William 
B.  Christie.  Mrs.  Annabelle  B.  Christie, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Clark.  Henry  Leland  Clarke, 
Julia    Newbold    Clarke.    Charles    Coe. 
John  Collins,  Victor  Cook.  Cecelia  Corr. 
William  Corr,  Lida  Coryell,  Prof.  Gio- 
vanni    Costigan.     Andrew     J.     Crane, 
.Tames    Carlisle    Crane.    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Kenneth     O  .    Cr.inc.     Mr.     and     Mrs. 
Michael  B.   Crane.  Beatrice  S.  Crouse. 
Paton    B.    Crou.se.    John    Crow,    Rutli 
Crow,    Virginia    Crow.    William    Crow, 
Mrs.   C.   E.   Cunningham.   Juliet    Cun- 
ningham. 
Michael  Dailcy.   Roln-rt   Dale,  Mrs.   A.   R. 
Dannhauer.    J.    Robert     von    Dassow. 
Elaine  Davenport.  John  Davies.  Mary 
Diivics.    W.    J.    Davis.    Anne    Daw.son. 
Jeffrey  Daw.son,  B.  W.  De  V'ault.  W.  A 
Dickinson.  Altura   A.  Dodd.  Donald   A. 
Dodd,     Lorraine     Donepian.     Ann     A 
Drury,    Roy    Dubi'-ili.    David    Dunham. 
Jackie  Dunham. 
Steven    Easter-son.     Al     Edtlman.    Carol 
Edclman.    Roger    Cushman    Edwards. 
Mr.  and  Ntrs.  N.  Ekroth.  Lois  B.  Elkin- 
ton.  Richard  J.  Klkiton.  Dr.  Frederick 
E.  Elli.s.  Robert  J.  Ellrich.  Ruth  Emer- 
S(ui.  Jo  Erickson.  Ray  Erickson. 
J.  Kaye  Fatilkner.  Mrs.  John  E.  Fawcott, 
Mr."  and  Mrs.  John  Fiedler.  Mel  Field- 
ing, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Ficge,  Lillian 
Ficst,  Lamie  Fish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Fisher.  Edison  S.  Fi.=k.  Evelyn  M.  Fiske. 
Robert    G.    Fleagle.    A.    C.    Fleishman. 
Denis   Flood.    M.    Fogoli^tedt.    Mr.    and 
Mrs.     JDavid      Fogerty.      Jane,      Forste 
Robert    Forste.   David   C.   Fowler,   Sol 
Frankol.      Richard      Frazer.      Barbara 
Frazier.  John  Fra/ier.  Hnzcl  Fritz. 
Vivian  P;  Gaboury,  Barbara  Gamble.  Rob- 
ert Garfias.  Francis  ^^  Garlon.  Sidney 
Gerber,  Mary  T.  Gib.son.  Evalyn  P.  Gill. 
Loui.'ie  BlueGivens.  James  Gladfelter. 
Harry    Glickman.    Josephine    Godsey. 
Dr.  aiid  Mrs.  Morris  Gold.  Dr.  Samuel 
Coldciibcrg.     Henry     Goodman.     Ruth 
Goodman.     Mrs.     Carol     Goodrich.     J. 
Goodrich.       Diana       Gordon,       Loui.se 
Gosho.  Alex  Gottfried.   Sue  Gottlried. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  W.  J.  Granby,   Norman 
Grant.      Genevieve      Grant.      Gordon 
Gritliths.    Mary   Griffiths.   Eva   Gruber. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Gwinn. 
Claus    Halberstaedter.     Oliva     Halonen. 
Taimi  Halonen,  Roberta  Hammer.  El- 
len Hanly,  John  Hanly,  Orvel  Hansen. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hansen,  Isabel 
Harlock,   Ray  Harlock.   Marita   Harris, 


John  Hart.  Ben  Harwood.  Sylvia  Hav- 
li.sch.  Marv  O'Neill  Hayes.  John  Healy, 
Lonme  Healy.  Ralph  Heino,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Hfh.nder.    Martha    Hennen.    Marjorie 
Heriord.  Ernstine  Herr.  Dr.  George  B. 
Hill,  Theodore  M.  Hiltner.  Mrs.  Francis 
Hoague,  Irwin  Hogenauer.  Mary  Hop- 
kiiison.  Hazel  Hordcr.  Florence  Hoinig, 
Grace  Howard.  Eric  W.  Hoyte.  Virginia 
B.   Hoyte.   Wanda   Hubbaid.  Hilclur  Jo- 
sepliiiic  Hughes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
R.  Hiigiu-s.  Irene  Hull.  Waller  Hundley. 
K:.theriiie  Hunter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Hnriev.  Raymond  Inuuerwahr. 
Doroihv  Jackins,  Robert  L.  Jack.son.  Rog- 
er Jack.-^on.  Sue  Jack.son.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Vernon  Jack.<;on.  Ann  Jacobson.  Charles 
James.  Etta  Mane  James.  Larry  James. 
Dr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  M.  Jancway.  David 
Javor.skv.  Karen  Joliansen.  Alice  John- 
son. Leif  Johnson.  Michael  R.  Johnson. 
!^haron  M.  Johnson.  Robert  S.  Joimson. 
Robert  S.  Johnson.  Ruth  Johnson.  Mrs 
Robert  B.  Jones.  Shelia  Joi.cs.  Mildred 
Jovcc. 
Howard     Kammsky.     Annette     Kaplan. 
Helen    Karr,    Milton    Karr,   Prol.    and 
Mrs.    Max   Katz.   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Robert 
KaulTman.   Dr.    Abraham    Keller.   Mig- 
nonne  Keller.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Ken- 
nedv.  Martha  Kenncn.  Harold  Kerney, 
Robert  H.  Kerr.  Robert  W.  Kessel.  Rev. 
Eugene    Kidder.    Dorthy    M.    Kistler. 
Elmer  C.  Kistler.  Joan  Klyn.  Mark  S. 
Klyn    Camille  Knatvold.   Arthur  Kob- 
ler,   Virginia   Kobler.   Rev.  J.   C.   Kone. 
Ami  Koppel.  Carol  Ann  Koppel,  Jane 
Krahl.  Robert  Krahl.  Frank  Krasmow- 
skv.  .Aki  Kurose. 
K.ahv    Ladd.    Dr.    Arthur    Lagawier.    Lee 
Landrud,  Margery  D.  Lang.  Guy  Lares. 
Lillie    Larsen.    Mrs.    Harold    Laughlin. 
Mr     and    Mrs.    Harrv    Levine,    Helen 
Levin.     Arthur     N.     Lewis.     Charhne 
Lewis.  Paul  Lichter.  Don  Little.  Marian 
Lobasc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Lobl.  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Ronald    Lockwood,   Dr.    and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Loeb.  Patricia  Loken,  Eu- 
gene V.  Lux.  Lillian  C.  Lux.  Timothy 
Lvnch. 
Dr  "  Sylvia   Maccoll.   Dr.    W.    A.   Maccoll, 
Dr.  "EKmald    F.    Magee.    Mrs.    S.   Mana- 
rolia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Manning. 
Betiy    Jean    Martinson,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Christ  Martinson.  Judith  W.  Matchett. 
Robert  S.  Mavnard,  Dcta  McEvoy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mcintosh.  Marguerita 
Mcintosh.    Irene    McMahill.    David    C. 
Mcekhof,  Mrs.  Sophie  K.  Meld.  Ramona 
Memmer,  Barbara  Mercer,  Lyle  Mercer, 
Flora  Merrill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Met<-alf ,  Stephen  L.  Michael.  Mrs.  Alida 
J.  Michael.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  C.  Miles. 
Ronald  Moe.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler.  Sally 
Miwre.   Wallace   Moore.   Mr.   and   Mrs. 
James    Morland.    Arval    Morris.    Rose- 
marie  Morris,  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Edgar   A. 
Morrison.  Mrs.  James  B.  Morrison.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Mottelson.  Mrs.  Grace 
B.  Moulton,  Bill  Murphy. 
John  Neal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Nicholson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rav  C.  Nicholson.  Anna 
E.  Nilsen.  John  R.  Norton.  Kae  Norton. 
Ted    Norton.    L.    K.    Northwood.    Olga 
Northwood.  Elizabeth   P.  Nunn. 
Eugene  Oliver,  Jo  Ann  Oliver,  Marian  C. 
Olson.  Robert  S.  Olsen.  Gerald  Oppen- 
heimer.  Mildred  Oppenheimer.  Eliza- 
beth   Orians.    Gordon    Orians.    Simon 
Oltenberg,      Eleanor      Owen,      Charles 
Ozure. 
Douglas  Palmer,  Ida  Palmer.  Jo  Patrick. 
Mrs.  Edith   Patten.  Fred  Van  Patten. 
Dorothy  Patterson.  Rev.  John  Paulson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  A.  Paulson.  H. 
Pedersen.  Mrs.  Ruth   Peoples.  Rodney 
J.  Peterson,  Ruth  Peterson,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Phillips,  Sanford  Pinsker,  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Carl    O.   Pisk.   Bernard    Poll.   Orobelle 
Poll.  Ruth   Pool.   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Viggo 
Povlsen.    Mrs.   J.    C.    Price,    V.    Price. 
Garth  Putnam,   Kay  Quinn. 


Marjoiie   Rabbit,   Miriam   Rader,   Sylvia 
Ragan.  Dee  Wardall  Raible.  Jarold  W. 
Ramsey,      Constance      Raphael,      Dan 
Raphael.  Conner  Reed,  Mary  T.  Reed, 
Richard    J.    Reed.   Robert    Reec".    D.    E. 
Reinhardt.   Margo  Remsch,   Robert   E. 
Renk.  Clint  Reynolds,  Isabelle  Reyn- 
olds.   Mr.    and  •  Mrs.    Paul    M.    Rice. 
James    G.    Richard.    Lorna    Richards. 
EUiil-i   Riug.   Ron  Ringdahl.   Eugene   F 
Robcl.    Thorun    Robel,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
R.  A.  Rocz,  Kathleen  Bollefson.  Violet 
Roraback,  Mike  Rubicz,  Steve  Ruble:'., 
Mrs.  Rose  Rudnick.  Mr.  and  Mr  .  John 
J.  Runnings. 
Selma  Sachs.  Roger  Sale.  Richard  Saling. 
Brian  M    Schcftcr.  Linda  Schefier.  Vic- 
tor   B.   .Sclieffer.   Beth   Schefier.    Agnus 
Schmoe,  Ken  Schmoe.  Dorothy  Schroe- 
Vtr..  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Schwartz.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Schwartz.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
William    Schwartz.    Rose    Scott.    Alan 
Sclker,   Lisa    Selker.   Lule   D.    Sellards. 
Mrs.     Louise     ShafTroth.     Mrs.     Joaiine 
Shaw,    Stanley   T.    Sh.aw.    Clara    Shaw. 
Eleanor    Siegl.    Henry    Siegl,    Edward 
SiuRler.  Joan  Singler,  Edith  R.  Smith. 
Edward  Smith.  Edward  A.  Smith,  Ellen 
McComb  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
C    Smith.  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Martha 
M.    Smyser.    Howard    B.    Snyder.    Mar- 
garet   Snyder.    Edith    Soden.    Joseph 
Sommers.   Soren   Sorenson,   Thaddeu.'^ 
H.  Spratten,  Eleanor  Springer,  Claire 
Stafford.     Marietta     Stark.     Roger     B 
Stein.  Edward  H.  Steinberg.  Elva  Stein- 
born.  Elaine  Steinbrueck,  Mr.  and  Mis 
John  Stenhouse,  Robert  G.  Stephens. 
Joseph   Stevens.   Mr.    and   Mrs.    John 
Stanhouse.    Robert    G.    Stephens.    Jo- 
sephine   Stevens.   Mr.    and    Mrs.    John 
R.  Strickland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stritt- 
matter,  Lucy  M.  Stoy,  Lu'^y  N.  Stoy. 
Robert    F.    Stoy.    Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  I. 
Sussman.    Grace    Suzuki.    Mrs.    Ruth 
Swanson.  Tom  Sykes. 
Ronald      Tierandsen.      Tacoma      Friends 
Meeting.      Calvin      Y.      Takagi.      Ken 
Takashima.    Helen    Talbott.    Mary    G 
Tally.   Dr.    Souren   Tashian.   Margaret 
Terrell.  Donald  W.  Thayer.  Sarah  Thlel. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Thode.  Jack  P.  Ting- 
siad.  Dr.  Richard  Tinker.  A.  W.  Tins- 
ley.  Hazel  Tinsley.  Barbara  Tomlinson, 
Ralph     Toporoff.     Imogene     Truman. 
George  T.  Tsutakawa.  Dean  M.  Tuell. 
Jane  Turner.  Maurine  Tuttle. 
Bettv  Lou  Valentine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J 
Van    Ermen.    Mr.    and    Mrs.   John    Van 
Home.  J.  M.  Van  Houten,  Jr.,  Mr    and 
Mrs.  Vigco. 
Jean    Wilson    Wagner.    Ella    Wald.    Fern 
Wales.    Mary    Frances    Wallace.    Rev. 
Robert   Waller,   Vera   Waller,   Mr.   and 
Mrs.    John    Ware,    Colleen    M.    Water- 
house.    Leslie    Warner,    Tom    Warner. 
Lars  Watson.  Lucille  Watson,  Carol  R. 
Weller.    Leonard    Wessels,    Carl    West 
Helen  West.  Frances  Wester.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Westman,  Doris  G.  West- 
man.  Winiffed  E.  Weter.  John  H.  Whit- 
tenbaugh.     Dorothy     Wittinston.   Mi- 
chael  Wiater.   Karen   Wilkie.   Dorothy 
R.  Willard.  John  W.  Willard.  Ford  Wil- 
liams.    Ida    Williams.    Mrs.    Margaret 
Williams,  Philip  Williams.  Vivian  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  alid  Mrs.  Russell  L.  Willman. 
Marjorie   M.   Wilson.   Patricia   Wilson. 
Dr.  William  S.  .Wilson.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Windoffer.  Alice  Woodmansie.  Edward 
Woodmansie.  William  Wooten. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.^S.  R.  Yarnell,  Marion  Yur- 
man.   Richkrd   Yurman,   Barbara    Ze- 
peda,    Julian    Zepeda.   Dean    F.    Zuck. 
Joyce  Benriett.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Billings. 
Clara  Fraser.  Ruth  Fawcett,  Margaret 
Kelly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Kirk- 
patrick.    Walter    B.    Laffer    II,    Ruth 
Little,    Dorothy    W.    Melland,    Marie 
Severt-son.  Charles  Valentine.  Richard 
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\V.  Wilkie,  P&tricia  L.  Woll,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Yellin,  William  C.  Berle- 
mun,    Bud    Havlisch,    Donald   A.   Pox, 
David  McClary. 
:";'.'.i  ?.d  paid  for  by  the  above  signers.) 


I  Fr- 


m   the   New   Vork    (NY.i    Time.?.   Mav   9, 
19651 

\      RiPLY     TO     SErRr:T\BY     Rl  SK     ON'     VIETNAM 

In  his  address  on  April  23  boiore  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Internation.il  Law,  Secretary 
■  'I  S;;;te  Denn  Rusk  attncked  academic  critics 
of  the  administration  for  talking  'nonsen.-e 
about  the  nature  of  the  .'Struggle"  in  Vietnam. 
He  continued:  '1  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
gullibility  of  edumted  men  ar.d  the  stub- 
born disregard  of  plain  facis  by  men  who 
p. re  supposed  to  be  helping  our  yoiuig  to 
learn — especially  to  learn  how  to  think." 
This  abusive  language  suggests  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  silence  its  critics. 

This  suggestion  is  confirmed  by  in.sint'.a- 
tions  from  other  administration  .=^pokesmea 
about  the  loyalty  of  such  critics.  Precisely 
in  this  time  of  crisis,  however,  the  academic 
community  h.is  both  a  right  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  point  out  hazards  and  inconsistencies 
in  our  military  and  diplomatic  policy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why"  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  an^y.  TJie  reasons  have  notb. ing  to  d^ 
■with  "eullibility"  in  the  ac.ideuiic  commu- 
nity. He  is  an^ry  because  the  facts  and  wider 
considerations  brought  up  by  these  critics 
have  contradicted  so  many  official  pronounce- 
ments. It  is  not  the  scholars  but  the  leaders 
of  the  administration  who  have  shov,n  a 
"sttibborn  disregard  of  plain  facts." 

'■PU-WS      F.XCTS.''' 

For  exumplo.  on  Mnrch  25,  lD6o.  President 
Johnson  s.aid,  "V-'e  seek  no  more  tnan  a  re- 
turn to  the  e;==;-ntials  of  the  agreements  of 
1954 — a  reliabie  agreement  to  guarantee  tlie 
independence  and  security  oi  all  in  south- 
east Asia."  But  the  "plain  fact"  is  that  the 
Geneva  agreemeiit  did  not  provide  for  a  di- 
vision of  Vietnam  Into  two  na-;ons.  On  the 
con'r-.TV,  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  two 
p.irt-s  of  Vietnam  as  "regrouping  zone.-;"  and 
said  that  "the  military  dem.ircation  line  is 
provisional  and  should  not  in  unv  way  be  in- 
terpreted as  constituting  a  political  or  ter- 
ritorial boundary."  It  provided  that  "gen- 
eral elections  shall  be  held  in  July  1956,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  iuternatioiaal  com- 
mission." No  such  unifying  elections  have 
been  held.  Tlie  Saigon  rc"4ime,  v.-ith  U.S.  ap- 
proval, refused.  Ever  since,  the  United  Sta-es 
h.xs   insisted   that   Vietnam  remain   divided. 

On  April  7.  1065,  the  President  gave  an- 
other description  of  the  administration's 
goals.  He  said,  "Tonight  Americans  and 
Asians  are  dying  for  a  world  where  each  peo- 
ple" may  choose  its  own  path  to  change,"  and 
further  on:  'Our  objective  is  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam,  and  its  freedom  from 
attack.  We  want  nothing  for  ourselves — 
only  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be 
allowed  to  guide  their  own  country  iii  their 
own  way."  The  "plain  fact"  is  that  the  .?^ale 
of  American  intervention  is  incompatible 
with  the  goal  of  self-determination.  North 
Vietnam  has,  to  be  sure,  intervened  by  help- 
ing the  Vietcong.  But  a:  every  stage  of  the 
war  the  scale  of  American  intervention  has 
been  far  greater.  The  manner  of  comibat 
shows  that  we  have  saturated  South  Vietnam 
with  every  kind  of  military  cquipm.ent  the 
terrain  allows.  We  airlift  troops  and  sup- 
plies ccntinuaUy.  We  drop  napalm  on 
civilian  populations  intermingled  with  g'.:';r- 
riUas.  V.'e  btjrn  and  defoliate  crops  and 
forests.  We  ha'-e  resorted  to  incapacitating 
gas.  An  intervention  as  massive  as  this  doe.s 
not  furnish  a  choice  to  the  people.  It  de- 
prives t;hem  of  one. 

'•STt,EI,ORN     DISP.EG.^HD    OF    Pr.AIN    F.\CTS'" 

I;  American  actions  in  Vietnam  are  defens- 
.:>le.  admiiusiration  attempts  to  defend  them 
should  square  with  the  "plain  facts."  Self- 
deception  about  American  intervention  can 


be  a  greater  peril  than  discritjiinating  pro- 
test. Only  by  recognizing  tht  ambiguities 
of  the  situation  can  we  reach  aocord  with  the 
deepest  levels  of  the  American  cDnscience  and 
with  the  common  conscience  of  mankind. 
The  admini.stration  may  have  routrivcd  the 
discreet  silence  or  th.e  grudging  lip.'^ervice  of 
some  foreign  governments  and  of  s.me  U.S. 
Senators,  but  the  hazards  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  present  policy  are  wlda'.y  recognised 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tlie  situation  in  Vietnam  ruses  serious 
moral  questions,  not  merely  diplomatic  and 
tactical  ones.  As  a  natii.'n  wc  hold  immense 
power.  T(>  permit  it  to  be  u.std  in  reckless 
and  barbarous  ways  is  to  imns:;!  the  entire 
ba."5!s  of  American  Icadcrsliip. 

Let  us  make  known  to  the  OoVornmeut  and 
to  our  compatriots  that  we  op;3(r.se  the  disas- 
trous i)o!icy  of  ccmtinued  bc-tibardment  of 
North  Vietnam.  Continual io!i  c.f  the  present 
policy  makes  it  impassible  for  Ain.ericans  and 
Ru.'-sians  to  talk  further  abou?  peaceful  co- 
existence and  encourages  all  Ciimmunist  na- 
tion.s  to  cicso  ranks  in  oppolition  to  the 
United  States.  j 

World  opinion  does  rot  supJort  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam.  Tliroughout  tiie 
world  these  operations  apiic;it  increai^ingly 
to  be  a  campaign  in  the  self-interest  of  a 
■Western  p^wer  rather  than  ii^  the  interest 
of  that  stricken  A.'^ir.n  natioit.  Indochina 
h.as  been  macerated  by  20  ytars  of  anti- 
colonial,  nationali-st  and  Commu:i:st  war- 
fare. The  United  States  has  the  military 
might  to  defeat  the  Vietcong.  But  unlc.~s 
we  show  immediate  restraint,  and  show  hu- 
mane imagination  in  bringing  iiitercsted  par- 
ties to  the  peace  table,  we^risk  the  loss  of  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  men  and  nations 
far  beyond  the  present  theatec  of  war. 

\VH.\T    CAN    BE    DONi? 

Citizens  must  speak  out  on  issues  of  na- 
tional policy.  We  will  not  be  nHiimidated  by 
charges  of  gullibility  or  disloyalty. 

We  demand  that  the  administration  re- 
turn to  the  "plain  facts"  and  make  an  ear- 
nest attempt  to  obtain  a  negotiated  ix;ace. 
Reiteration  of  the  phrase  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions" is  not  enough,  e.'^pecially  because 
the  condition  is  attached  to  it  that  the  rebel 
forces  in  the  civil  war  are  n.rjt  to  apjjear  at 
the  conference  table.  Peaceiiil  intentions 
can  be  made  plainer  than  this.  Vv'c  mu.st  ar- 
range for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  offer 
to  negotiate  with  the  principal  combatants, 
including  the  Vietcong:  we  mv.st  cease  our 
air  raids  on  North  Vietnam:  we  .-^hould  use 
the  good  oinccs  of  the  Unitetl  Nations  in 
bringing  about  these  ends  atid:  we  must 
assure  the  world  that  we  will  nOt  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  pursuit  of  viciiry  or  in  the 
"pursuit  of  peace."  | 

AXDOVER    NEWTOX    THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL 

Waiter  H.  Ciark,  psychology  cif  religion. 
Harvey   G.   Cox.   theology  antl  culture. 
Vincent  deGregorls,  religious  drama. 
J.  Leslie  Dunstan,  missions. 
Frances  V/.  Eastman,  relipiops  education. 
Wesner  Fcillaw.  religious  education. 
Nels  F.  S.  Ferre.  theology. 
S.  Maclean  Gilmour,  New  Te3t..ment. 
Norman  K,   Gottwald.  Old  Testament. 
John   H.   Scammon.   Old   TotLament   and 
Hebrew. 
Earl  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  churoia  history. 
Joseph  C.  Williamson,  theolag-y. 

BOSTOM    COLLEGE 

Eugene  Bushala,  cia.ssics. 
Edward  J.  Collins,  history. 
Sister  Terese  Anne  Donovarl  history. 
John  M.  Von  Felsinger,  p^yi  hology. 
John  L.  Heincman,  hi.st-ory. 
Edgar  Litt,  political  science. 
Raymond    T.    M'lNally.    histo*-. 
Allen  Wakotein,  history. 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITZ 

William  J.  Alston  III,  physios. 
Saul  Bernstein,  social  work. 


William  P.  Bryan,  chemistry. 
A.miya  Chakravarty,  physics. 
Bernard  Chasan,  physics. 
Robert  S.  Cihen.  physics. 
Paul  Deat.T.  Jr.,  theology. 
Alvin  L.  Dennian.  human  relations  ceute- 
Aiitiiony  J.  DeVito,  modern  languages. 
L.  Harold  DeWoif,  theology. 
Jolin  Endicott.  chemistry. 
Frank  Giese.  modern  languages. 
Sonja  K.  Gross,  chemistry. 
Robert  H.  Hamill.  chaplain. 
Kenneth  Haygood,  education. 
George  E.  Hem,  chemistry. 
Walter  L.  Holcomb.  theology. 
Wayne  B.  Jones,  theology  (registrar). 
Frederick  Koss,  social  science. 
John  H.  La\ely.  phllo-iophy. 
Jean  Lennox,  biochemistry. 
Paul  Liacos,  law. 
Robert  E.  Luccoek.  theology. 
John  L.  Maes,  theology. 
Dorothy  Meckel,  modern  lang^.tage?. 
Banks  McDowell,  law. 
Ronald  M.  MiUaxirn.  cheniistry. 
William  Clifton  Moore,  theology, 
V.'alter  G.  Muclder,  theology, 
P:iul  N.ash.  education. 
Freda  G.  Rebelsky,  psychology, 
Miriam  M.  Rilvo,  human  relations  center, 
Eugene  C.  Rocmele.  law. 
Julius  A.  Roth,  s<jciol(>gy  and  anthropol- 
ogy. 
Donald  T.  Rowlinsson,  theology. 
S.   Paul   Schilling,   theology. 
Armand  Siegel,  physics. 
Peter  E  Siegle.  education. 
Jolin  F.  Smith,  chaplain. 
Robert  H.  Sproat.  English,      ; 
John  St  ichel,  phy.sics. 
Robert  L.  Trcese,  theology. 
Marx  W.  Wartofsky.  philosophy. 
J.unes  B.  Whipple,  edtication. 
Charles  R.  V.'illis.  physics. 
Alvin  D.  Zalinger,  sociology. 

ERANDfIS    UNIVEESITY 

H'.-rbert    H.    Aptekar,    social    work. 

Jo.seph   S.    Berliner,    economics. 

Leo  Broiistein,  fine  arts. 

Da-.id   Buchsbaum,   mathematics. 

0:-carP.  Chilson,  biochemistry. 

J.  Cobb,  psychology.  * 

Helen  Codere,  antiiropology. 

Jo.=;eph   L.   Cohen,   biochemistry. 

Lewis  A.  Coscr,  sociology. 

George  Cowgill,  antiiropology, 

Jean  Danner,  biochemistry, 

Betty  David.sun.   biochemistry. 

S.unuel  James  David.son,  biocheir.i-'ry. 

P.  Diamandopoulos,  philosophy. 

Robert  O.  Doyle,  physics. 

James  DuiTey,  European  langtiages. 

Kenneth  Feigenbaum,  psychology. 

Gordon  Fellman,  .sociology. 

Joachim   Gaehde,   fine  arts, 

David  S.  Gil,  social  work. 

Ray  Ginger,  history. 

Eugene  P.  Gro.ss,  physics, 

-•M'.en  GrD.=^.=;man,  English. 

Thomas  C.  HoUocher,  biochemislry. 

Joseph  W.  Infeiburg,  biology. 

David    Kaplan,    .antiiropology. 

Nathan    O.    Kaplan,    biochemistry. 

Jacob  Lauren,  fine  arts. 

Harris  I.  Lehrcr,  biochemistry, 

S.  S.  Lehrer.  biochemistry. 

Lawrence  Lovine,  biochemistry. 

Denah  Lida,  European  languages. 

Farns-.vorth  Loomis,  bioclicmistry. 

Heinz  Ltiba.sz,  history. 

Robert  A.  Manners,  anthropology, 

S'ephen   Miller,   social   work, 

Robert  Morris,  social   work. 

William   T.   Murakami,   biochemistry. 

Joseph  S.  Murphy,  political  science, 

Richard    Onorato.    English. 

Roller  I   Perlm^iu.   social   work. 

Arthur  Polansky,  fine  arts. 

fiiomas  E.  Ragiand,  biochemistry. 

Jes.sica  E.  Rcimann,  biochemistry. 

Karl  Reisman,  anthropology. 
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Bo-'on  Salcr,  anthropology. 
Stanley  N.  Salthe,  biochemistry. 
Gordon  Sato,  biochemistry. 
Morris  3.  Schwartz,  sociology. 
John  Scott,   social  work. 
Violet  M.  Siedcr,  social  work. 
Richard  Silversteln,  biochemistry. 
Mitchell  Eiporin.  fine  arts. 
Philip  E.  Slater,  sociology. 
Morris   Soodak,   biochemistry. 
Mark   Spivak,    sociology. 
Maurice  R.  Stein,  sociology. 
Arnold  Strickon.  anthropology. 
Salil  Swarz,   fine  arts. 
Norbert  I.  Stvi?lockl,  biochemistry. 
Marie   S%Tkin,    English. 
Jerome  H.  Targovnlk    biochemistry. 
Helen   Van   Vunakls.   biochemistry. 
Enge;ie  Walter,  sociology. 
Rofad  C.  V.arren,   social   work. 
Alex   Weingrod,    anthropology. 
Robert  S.   Weiss,  sociology. 
Kurt  H.  Wolff,  sociology. 
Irving  Kenneth  Zola. 

BlioWN    TJNIVERSIxr 

Allan  Clark,  mathematics. 
\Villi;im  Crossgruve.  German. 
.V.an  Howard,   mathematics. 
Michael  Rosen,  mathematics. 

CLARK     UNIVERSITY 

Charles   Blindernian,   English. 
Abraham  Blimi,  psychology. 
Walker  Crockett,  psychology. 
Gerald  N.  Grob,  American  history. 
J.  F.innin  King,  romance  languages, 
J.  P.ichard  Rcid.  romance  languages. 
MorUecai  S.  Rubin,  romance  languages. 
Morton  Wcincr.  psychology. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLT  CROSS 

CiLirles  A.  Baker,  French. 

William  Van  Etten  Casey.  S  J.,  theology. 

Thomas  M.  Coffee,  sociology. 

Joseph  F.  Donahue,  S.J..  theology, 

John  H.  Dorenkamp,  English. 

JoicpH  M.  Ftillon.  S.J..  sociology. 

."Mdo  Portuna.  English. 

James  A.  Gross,  economics. 

Leon  E.  Lewis.  English. 

Frank  Pctrella,  Jr.,  economics. 

Paul  Rosenkrantz,  psychology. 

Donald  F.  Ttaub.  philosophy. 

John  H.  WilBon,  English. 

DARTMOTJTH    COLLEGE 

L  H,  Noda,  biochemistry. 
Donttlri  E.  Olins.  biochemistry. 
Milton  J.  Rosenberg,  psychology.  ' 

Mclvln  V.  Simpson,  biochemistry. 
Aiidrew  Szent-Gyorgyl,  cytology. 
Arnold  Wishnla,  biochemistry. 

FriSCOP.\L  THEOLOGICAL   SCHOOL 

Carl  Edwards, 
Hubert  L.  Flcsher. 
Joseph  Fletcher. 
L.  G.  Patterson. 
Charles  Sn\ith. 
Owen  Thom:is. 
William  Wolf. 

GODD.\RD    COLLEGE 
Frank  T.  Adams,  Jr. 
Donald  M.  Barnes,  history. 
George  Beecher.  education. 
Cr.rinnc  Elliot. 

Vincent  Erikson,  anthropology. 
Francis  Fav. 
Wilfred  G.  Hamlin. 
Jerome  Himeltxih,  sociology. 
Eriand  Jacobsen,  literature. 
W.  Allen  Last,  chemistry. 
Laurent  LaV.allee.  economics. 
Cnrinne  W.  Mattuck. 
Robert  Mattuck,  literature. 
Arthur  Mif.?man.  history. 
Steven  J   Noren,  pliilosophy. 
William  E,  Osgood,  librarian. 
Euryl  Paytie,  psychology. 
Thomas  R.  Whittaker.  literature. 
Thomas  "VTamamoto,  art. 
David  York. 
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HARVARD   -CNIVERSITT 

James  Luther  Adams,  divinity. 

Stephen  L  Adler,  physics. 

Henry  D.  Aiken,  philosophy. 

Charles  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  chemistry. 

William  L.  Alworth.  chemistry. 

Harold  Amos,  bacteriology. 

W.  French  Anderson,  bacteriology. 

John  S.  Ansow,  English, 

Joan  Argetsinger,  biology. 

R  .'.pla  Baierlein,  physics. 

Gerald  Barnes,  philosophy. 

G.  Octo  Barnett.  medicine. 

Jonathan  Beecher,  history. 

Ursula  Bcliugi,  social  relations, 

Marshall  Berman,  government. 

A.  BieneiiKtock,  engineering, 

Richard  Bie'.ivenn,  history. 

A.  Elumenthal,  cognitive  studies. 

Dv.-ight  Bolinger,  romance  languages. 

Raoul  Bott.  mathematics. 

Boyce  W.  Burge,  medicine. 

Mary  E.  Burge.  American  civilization. 

Frank  P.  Casa.  romance  languages. 

David  F.  Cavers,  law. 

D.ivid  Wade  Chambers,  history  of  science. 
Jon  Clardy,  chemistry. 

Richard  A.  Cone,  biology. 

Ian  Cooke,  biology. 

Stephen  Coutts,  chemistry. 

Frank  Cross,  Near  Eastern  languages. 

Ricliard  D'Arl,  biology. 

P.  J.  Dart,  biology. 

Bernard  D.  Davis,  bacteriology. 

Julian  Davies.  bacteriology. 

David  Denhardt,  biology. 

Howard  Doldfine,  bacteriology. 

Donald  Dubin.  bacteriology. 

Leonard  M.  Faltz,  bacteriology. 

Ann  E.  Farnham.  bacteriology. 

Ned  Feder,  biolqgy, 

Robert  R.  Fenl^el,  applied  physics. 

Sam  Fillenbaun*.  cognitive  studies. 

Gordon  Finley,  sfecial  relations. 

Stephen  J.  Fischer,  education. 

Michael  Fried,  fine  arts. 

W.  H.  Furry,  physics. 

E.  Furshpan.  medical  school. 
George  Gaylord  Simpson,  archeology. 

F.  W.  Gehrlng,  mathematics. 

Barry  Gewen,  American  civilization. 

Stephen  J.  Gewirtz,  mathematics. 

Walter  Gilbert,  physics. 

Stephen  Oilman,  romance  languages. 

Owen  GIngerich,  astronomy. 

David  M.  Gitlitz.  romance  langtiages. 

Harvey  R.  Glasser,  Russian  research  center. 

Eugene  Godfredsen.  astronomy. 

Rabbi  Ben-Zlon  Gold.  Hillel  adviser. 

Howard  Goldfine.  bacteriology. 

James  Gordon,  general  education. 

Lulgl  Gorinl,  bacteriology. 

Martin    Gouterman.    chemistry. 

Joseph  C.  Grannis,  education, 

Ann   Grayblel,   biology 

Walter  Grossman,  history. 

Jean  Harrison,  biology. 

Chester  W.  Hartman,  psychiatry 

Jay  Hauben,  physics. 

Nicholas  L.  Heer,  Middle  Eastern  studies. 

Stephen  Helnemann,  biology, 

D.  Heller,  medical  school. 

Kenneth  J.  Hertz,  mathematics. 

Steven  Hess,  romance  languages. 

Mahlon  B.  Hoagland,  bacteriology. 

K.  Hoffman,   mathematics. 

Charlotte  Hogsett,  romance  languages. 

Richard  A.  Holt,  physics. 

Mathilda  Holzman.  psychiatry. 

Donald  Hubbard,  education. 

H.  Stuart  Hughes,  history. 

Garrett  M.  Ihler,  biology. 

William  Irvine,  a5tronomy. 

Kurt  Isselbacher.  gastroenterology. 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  romance  languages. 

R.  V.  James,  engineering. 

R.  V.  Jones,  engineering. 

Wolfgang  Kalhofen,  astronomy. 

Leon  R.  Kass,  chemistry. 

Stanley  N.  Katz.  history. 

Cordon  D.  Kaufman,  divinity. 


Myron  Katifman,  chemistry. 
Jerry  L.  Kazdan.  mathematics. 
Roger  Kelleher.  medical  school. 
Steven  L.  Klelman,  mathematics. 
Jerome  H.  Klotz,  statistics. 
Mike   Konrad,   biology. 
E.   Kravitz.   medical   school. 
Lawrence  B.  Lapson,  astronomy. 
John  H.  Law,  chemistry. 
David   Layzer,    astronomy. 
Jeana  D.  Leventhal,  bacteriology. 
David  H.  Levey,  Economics. 
Pavel  Machotka,  social  relations. 
Martin  Lubin,  pltarmacology. 
Michael  Manove.  mathematics. 
Gerald  Marsden,  education. 
Paul  Martin,  physics. 
Ann  Matthysse,  biology. 
Jo  Ann  D.  Medalle,  psychiatry. 
Jacques  Mehler.  cognitive  studies 
Everett  Mendelsohn,  history  of  science. 
Martin  Micheren,  biology. 
Stanley  Milgram,  social  relations. 
Henri  E.  Mitler,  astronomy. 
Edwin  E.  Moise,  education. 
Clarence  L.  Morgan,  medical  school. 
Harrington   Moore,   Jr..   Russian   research 
center. 
David  Morrison,  astronomy. 
W.  H.  Morse,  medi^cal  school. 
David    Mumford,    mathematics. 
Leonard   Na-sh.    chemistry. 
Franz  Nauen.   hisiory. 
Peter  Neumeyer,  school  of  education. 
Pcarn  P.  Niiler,  applied  physics. 
Frederick  A.  Olafson,  education 
William  E.  Palke,  chemistry  and  physics. 
Philip  Pearle.  physics. 
Martin   Peretz,   government. 
Edward  Pincus,  visual  arts  center. 
Gerald  Piatt,  social  relations. 
Mordea  Jane  Pollock,  romance  languages, 

Mary  C.  Potter,  cognitive  studies. 

W.  ^I.  Preston,  physics. 

Charles  Price,  university  preacher. 

Mark  Ptashne,  biology. 

L.  F.  Qulgley.  Jr.,  school  of  public  health. 

David  L.  Ragozln,  mathematics. 

Benito  Rakower,  school  of  education. 
X   Lillian  Randall,  rad.  grad.  ctr. 

Jonathan  F.  Relchart,  physics. 

Edward  Rendall,   medicine. 

James  L.  Rice,  Slavic  languages. 

Herbert  Richardson,  divinity. 

Anne  Roe,  education. 

Constance  H.  Rose,  romance  languages. 

Larry   Rosenberg,  psychiatry. 

Judv  F.  Rosenbllth,  psychiatry. 

Robert  A.  Rosenthal,  cent.  res.  &  devel. 

Robert  A.  Rothsteln,  Slavic  languages. 

Susan  Rubin,  romance  languages, 

Jon  Rubinstein,  history. 

Rose  Sabaroff,  education. 

Carl  Sagan,  astronomy. 

Israel  Scheffler.  education. 

Bartholomew  P.  Schiavo.  history. 

L.  H.  Scott,  history  and  literature. 

Richard  Sennett.  American  studies. 

Victor  W.  Siedel,  medicine. 

Raymond  Slever,  geology. 

David  S.  Sigman.  chemistry. 

B.  F.  Skinner,  psychology. 

Rev.  Reginald  Smart,  chaplain. 

Frank  Smith,  cognitive  studies. 

H.  Warren  Smith,  chemistry. 

Joseph  L.  Snider,  physics. 

Sergei  P.  Sorokln,  anatomy. 

P.  A.  Sorokln.  sociology. 

Bessie  Sperry,  education. 

John  Spiegel,  social  relations. 

Max  L.  Stackhouse,  divinity. 

Peter  Stansky,  history. 

Jeffrey  Stelnfeld,  chemistry. 

W.  Stolz,  mathematics. 

Stephen  Strom,  astronomy. 

Marsha  H.  Swislocki,  romance  languages. 

Kenneth  Taylor,  history  of  science. 

Karl  Teeter,' linguistics. 

Ruth  D.  Terzaghl,  applied  physics, 

Abigail  Thernstrom,  goveriunent. 

Stephen  Thernstrom,  history. 
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A'.Ian  Tobiii.  biniogy. 
Stephen  V.  Ullniiin.  matheiiialics. 
Dorothy  V".  Vivian,  roni^ince  Utngiuigcs. 
l.ise  Vogel,  fine  arls. 
Thtinias  \on  Focrster.  pliysics. 
Kiuh  Walci.  biology. 
George  Wald,  biulogy. 
Donald  Wallach.  biological  rlu-mi-sTry. 
Wilhain  P.  Weber,  chemistry. 
Charlr.s  A.  Whitney,  a.'itronomy 
D.  V.  Widder.  mathematics. 
Oeorge  WilHams,  divinity. 
Tiiomas  H.  Wil.son.  physiology. 
David  E.  Wolfe,  anatomy. 
Peter  N.  Wolff,  medicine. 
James  P.  Wright,  astroriomy. 
Danny  Wtilff.  biology. 
Lawrence  Wylie.  social  relation.?. 
Linda  Zak.  romance  langnage.s. 
Robert  Zevin.  economics. 

MASS.^CIIUSETTS    INSTITLTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

Marcia  K.  Allen,  biology. 

Joseph  Altman.  psychology. 

Warren  Ambrose,  mathematics. 

Donald  Appleyard.  city  plannii.g. 

Michael  Artin,  mathematics. 

Elliot       Aiierbaiich,       lab(;ratory       iiticleur 
science. 

Maria  L.  Bade,  biology. 

Alan  H.  Barrett,  electrical  engineering. 

Etigene  Bell,  biology. 

Aron  Bernstein,  physics. 

T.  Bever.  modern  languages. 

Carl  J.  Black,  humanities. 

.Stephen  L.  Bloom,  mathejiiaiics. 

Rev.  Myron  Bloy.  chaplain. 

Frank  BoniUa.  economics. 

George  S.  Boolos.  philosc/phy. 

David  Botstein,  biology. 

Richard  N.  Boyd,  philosophy. 

Joseph  Brenner,  medical  dep.auner.r. 

Gene  M.  Brown,  biology. 

Mannel  BUim,  electrical  engineering. 

Ha.rold  H.  Carter,  chemical  engineering. 
•  -Jiile  G.  Charney.  meteorology. 

M.  Chessman,  meteorology. 

Noam  Chomsky,  moderii  language.-. 

•Stephan  L.  Choro\er.  psychology. 

Jared  L.  Darlington,  res.  lab.  electrojiics. 

John  M.  Dolan.  res.  lab.  electronics. 

J.  R.  Dennett,  mathematics. 

Robert  M.  Dowben.  biology. 
"  Murray  Eden,  electrical  engineering. 

Robert  Fabry,  res.  lab.  electronics. 

Franklin  M.  Fisher,  economics. 

Maurice  S.  Fo.x,  biology. 

Harold  Freeman,  economics. 

Bernard  Frieden.  city  planiiing. 

Theodore  W.  Gamelin,  mathematics. 

Vincent  Giambalvo.  mathematics. 

Steven  N.  Gilborii.  humanities. 

Marctis  C.  Goodall,  res.  lab.  electronics. 

Roe  Goodman,  mathematics. 

Glen  E.  Gordon,  chemistry. 

David  Gordon,  physics. 

Annanaaria  T.  Gorini.  biology. 

Bernard  S.  Gould,  biology. 

R.  Graham,  mathematics. 

Jolm  C.  Graves,  htimanities. 

Richard  Greene,  biology. 

Charle-  G.  Gross,  psychology. 

Leon  Oiinther.  physics. 

A.  R,  Gurney.  Jr..  humanities. 

T;ie(jdnre  Gurney.  Jr..  biology. 

Morris  Halle,  m^xlern  languages. 

Alfred  E.  Harper,  nutrition. 

Hyman  Hartman.  biology. 

Alan  Hein,  psychology. 

Rich.ird  Heki.  psychc/kjgy. 

Rev   Robert  C.  Holtzapple.  cliaplain. 

Thorn  i.-r    H.   Jacksr.n.  hiunajii'ies. 

William  D.  Jackson,  elecrric.i!  engineering. 

Eii/abeii  W.  Jones,  bii.)!ogy. 

.T    K.'ilz,  philosophy. 

■S   J.  Kayser,  modern  langii.iges. 

Gyorgy  Kepes,  architecture. 

R.  ICirk.  modern  lang\iages. 

M   Kudlick.  mathem.itics. 

K    Knshner.  ma'hcmatirs. 

C.    L.ikoiT.  nvid'  "v.  l.inguages. 


Elizabeth  Landers,  modern  laiigijages. 

Emmel  Larkin,  humanities. 

Paul  Lee.  hvunanities. 

Thom;us  .\.  Lehrer.  econoinics  and  p'jiitical 
{vicnoc. 

Mark  Levensky.  iiunianiiies. 

Cyrus  LevinlUal.  biology. 

Klaui  Liepmann.  humanities. 

Francis  E.  I^ow.  physics. 

Kah'ador  E.  Luna,  biology. 

Kevin  Lynch,  city  planning. 

Boris  Magasanik.  biology. 

Ketme; h  Manly,  biology. 

MiCliaf!  B.  Marcus,  maihematid. 

s;eplien  \T,irgl!n,  economics. 

Pa.ula  Menyuk.  re.-^carch  laboriltory  elec- 
1 !  onics. 

Travis  R.  Morrilt.  humanities. 

Franco  Modigliani.  economics  aiiJLl  manage- 
ment. 

Philip  Moni.son.  phy.~ic.~.. 

Philip  M.  Morse,  physics. 

Walle  J.  H.  Natila.  psychc^logy. 

A.  C.  Newell,  mathematics. 

W.  O'Neill,  moderii  la.nguages. 

Robert  Pendelton.  mathematics 

Norman  Pettit.  htimanitie.-?. 

Louise  Pfei.'Tcr.  psychology. 

Norman  A.  Phillips,  nieteorolog; 

Rabbi  Herjrian  Pollack,  chaplaii  . 

P.  M.  Postal,  modern  languages, 

Hil.iry  Putnaiii.  htimanities. 

H.  Put,-,  m.ithemaiics. 

J.  R.vvin.  mathematics. 

D.iuiel  B.  Ray.  mat h.ema tics. 

Harold  R^'iclie.  htimanities. 

Helen  R.  Revel,  bifjlogy. 

Phillip  W.  Robbins.  biology 

J.  Robinson,  mathematics. 

Ronald  RoUe.  biology. 

Steven  Rosencrans.  matheniaticl. 

Bruno  Rossi,  physics. 

A.  K.  Roy.  mathematics. 

Rev.  John  Russell.  Jr.,  chaplain 

Herbert  D.  Saltzstein.  psycholog  r. 

Leo  Sariori.  physics. 

David  L.  Schalk.  humanities. 

R.  W.  Scktiler,  psychology. 

Karl  Shell    economics. 

-^.bner  Shimony.  htimanities. 

Irving  Singer,  htimanitie.s. 

I.  M.  Singer,  mathematics. 

NLirc  J.  Shulman,  biology. 

Malcolm  Skolnick,  physics. 

Huston  Smith,  humanities. 

Norton  StaiT.  mathematics. 

Arthur  Steinberg,  humanities. 

Marvin  Stodolsky,  biology. 

Benjamin  K.  T'.?.ni,  research  (laboratory 
electronics. 

John  James  Ucci.  mathematics, 

John  Vierter.  reccarch  laborajory  elec- 
tronics. 

Patrick  D.  Wall,  biology. 

William  B.  Watson,  htimanities, 

Burton  White,  psychology. 

George  W.  Whitehead,  mathemi^tics. 

Kurd  C.  Willett.  meteorology. 

John  W.  Wmche.ster,  geology  and  geo- 
phyriics. 

George  Wolf,  nutrition. 

Victor  Yngve.  electrical  engineering. 

William  H.  Youngren.  hinnanitifs. 

Richard  Zatorski.  research  laboratory  elec- 
tronics. 

XOP,THE.\SXf  RN'     rN-IVER.SIT 

r{;chrird  Aruowitt.  physics. 
Perry  A.   Bialor.  sociology-anih^.pology. 
R-ogcr  Brightbill.  psychology. 
Vy'endell  R.  Brown,  education. 
Htnry  H.  Crapo.  matliematlcs. 
Alaia  N.  Cromer,  physics. 
Ellen  N.  Dunlap.  mathematics. 
Thp(xiore  N,   FerdULUid,  sociolo|y-anthrn- 
poiogy. 

Mitzi  PUsDh.  library. 
Walter  L.  Fogg,  philosophy. 
Mi.r\'in  H.  Friedman,  physics. 
Norbert  L.  Fuilincton,  history. 
^^!chael  ,T.  Glaubman.  physics. 
Stephen  J.  CJolbtirgii,  education 


Roberta  Gordon,  modern  langM.itrs. 

Joseph  D.  Gresser.  chemistry. 

Edward  A.  Hacker    plulosophy. 

Ruth  Harmon,  education. 

Walter  Ha  user,  physics. 

Masanori  Higu.  edtica.ticjn. 

John  Kn/ani/i.  English. 

Frank  P.  Lee,  sociology-anthropology. 

Lila  Ijcibowitz.  sociology-anthropologv. 

Milt  oil  Leitenbcrg,  biology. 

William  F.  Ltider,  chemistry. 

.\nton;o  L.  Me?zacappa.  modern  languages 

Har<.>ld  Naidus,  chemistry, 

Irene  A.  Nichols,  educalion. 

John  D.  01')erh.i>i'/fr,  physics. 

.Saul  RoKolsky.  education. 

Norman  Rosenblatt,  history. 

James  Ryan,  modern  languages. 

Eugene  J.  .Saletan.  physics. 

Freda  Salzm.m,  physics. 

George  Snlzman.  physics. 

Ilia  .Samuels,  psychology. 

Bertram  SharJ,  psycholog\-. 

Gilbert  A.  Schloss." English. 

Don. lid  .Shelby,  economics. 

Robert  L  .Stern,  chemistry. 

Harold  L.  .Stubbs,  mathemtitics. 

H.  Ti  Tien,  chemistry. 

.Michael  T.  Vaughn,  physics. 

SIMMONS    COLLEGE 

Donald  S.  Dunbar,  psychology. 
Tilden  G.  Edelstein.  history. 
David  Erner.><on.  ]>hy!;ics. 
Riciiard  Freedman.  English. 
Henry  J.  H  ilko  history. 
Ruth  C.  Hawthorne,  history. 
Manfred  Klein.  German. 
L;iwrcnce  L.  Langer.  English. 
Ruth  S.  L^'onard.  literary  science. 
Jo.seph  T,  Le\erich.  mathematics. 
W'illiam  M.  Manly.  English. 
Josephine  F.  Milljurn.  government. 
Carroll  F.  Miles,  governntent. 
Margaret  B.  Milliken.  English. 
George  W.  Mnchie.  English.  » 

Mary  K.  O'Brien,  itursing. 
Sumner  M.  Rosen,  economics. 
Richard  C.  Sterne.  English. 
W>lie  S;.tiier.  Englisli. 
Roy  M.  Tollefson,  government. 

.SMITH    roLLKGK 

Louis  Colin-Hafl.  history. 
Robert  J.  Fabian,  mathematics. ' 
Pliilip  Green,  government. 
Bruce  Hawkins,  physics. 
Tvlurray  Kiteley.  philosophy. 
Paul  Latiter.  English. 
.■Mice  Lazerovitz.  philosophy. 
Bert  Mendelson.  matiiem;! tics. 
Mich.iel  Rice,  physics. 
Peter  Rowe.  government. 
Ramon  Eduardo  Ruiz,  history. 
.J,  Dicdrick  Snoek,  psychology. 
A.  H.  Specs,  physics. 
Meh'in  .Steinberg,  physics. 
Francis  Stienon,  astronoiny. 
Donald  Trumpler.  mathematics. 

IVl  r.i    fNIVERSITY 

Reilly  Atkinson  III.  physics. 
Marstoii  Balch.  drama  and  speech. 
Ernest  Cassara.  religion. 
Carl  C<jlien.  ma.t hematics. 
John  Cornwall,  economics. 
Mary  J.ine  Cramer,  sociologj-. 
Dorothea  J.  Crook.  ]);;ychology. 
Morris  A.  Cynkin.  medical  school. 
William  Dameshek.  medical  school. 
Allen  E   Everett,  physics. 
Sanford  Freedman    psychology. 
Morris  Fricdkin,  pharmacology. 
Sol  Gittleman,  German. 
Hilde  Hein.  philosophy. 
Roslyn  B.  Henning,  classics. 
Dennis  V.  Higgins.  English. 
Frankiyn  D.  Holzman.  economics. 
Da\id  Isle.:,  mathematics. 
1  eonarci  Kirsch.  economics. 
Madeline  Kovach,  German. 
Mfl'in  J.  Krant.  medical  school. 
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Korman  Kritsky.  pharmacology. 

George  F.  Lcger.  mathematics. 

Zella^Luria,  psyciiology. 

Lewis  F.  Manly,  economics. 

Bernard  r>IcC.ibe,  Engli.  h. 

N^iiicy  Milburn.  biology. 

*Robert  L.  H.  Miller,  religion. 

Kivie  Moldne.  mcdicuie. 

Tliorntoh  B.  Ratz,  psychology. 

Gene  Reeves,  theology. 

Douglas  \V.  R,eynolds.  art. 

K.  Ronald  Rouse,  inathematics. 

Gerhard  Schmidt.  biochem;stry. 

Edwin  Schur.  sociology. 

nobort  .ScRvr;r;z,  medical  school. 

Newlin  li.  Biniih,  economics. 

G.ry  M.  f.:p.akcy.  French. 

M.uixrtd  3ieijier   medical  school. 

Vt'altcr  J.  K.  T.inncnberg.  medical  school. 

Jack  Te3=m;'.n,  phys.cs. 

Robert  it.  \Vebb.  physics. 

John  C.  Wells,  German. 

LrklVERSlrV    OP   CONNECTICUT 

M.'x  M.  Allen,  psychology. 
Curt  F.  Beck,  political  sciei:ce. 
J.  David  Colfax,  sociology. 
Douglas  P.  Crowne,  prychology. 
Maurice  L.  Farbor.  p:ychology. 
Arr.er'go  Farina,  psychology. 
R.  C.  GasscUn,  mathematics. 
Jprrold  Heif;£,  sociology. 
D.ivid  A.  Ivry,  finance. 
Seth  Lcr.cock.  .sociology. 
Ch.arles  H.  McCaghy,  sociology. 
Dcnnison  N;t::h,  sociology. 
Charles  A.  Owen.  Jr.,  English. 
G.N.  Rr.ney.  mathcmalxs. 
H.  Rcschoviiky,  mathematics. 
Kcr.r.cih  Ring.  p?ychology. 
A.  Robert  R'jlUn,  p.^ychology. 
Joy  S.  P.oth.  zoology. 
Julian  B.  Rotter,  psychology. 
WiHl;:.m  A.  Wilson,  jr  ,  psychology. 
Elliott  .S.  V.'olk,  m.ahcmatics. 
David  Zer.man,  psychology. 

U-MIVEE-'jITY   ok  VERMONT 

Horace  V/.  Briggs,  political  scieiLce.- 

Robert  V.  Daniels,  h.istory. 

Denez  Gulyas,  sociology. 

S.imuc'.  B.  Hand,  history. 

Robert  L.  Hoifman,  history. 

Richard  E.  Lcidbcrg.  ch.-.plain. 

William  Metcalfe,  history. 

-Anthony  Molho.  history. 

Edward   Rossman,   Romance  languages. 

D.->niel  Schc.ms.  anthropology. 

Thomas  J.  Spinner.  Jr.,  history. 

,wop.ce.st.':ii  roLVTmixrc  iNSTrrtTE 

Eernnrd  Howard,  mathematics. 
Brace  C.-McQtiarrie.  ir.athem.itics. 


Rcnco  L. 


lorur.zi.  electrical  engineering. 


Philip  Shakj-,  mathematics. 
David  Todd,  chemistry. 

VALE  UNIVFR-ITY 

Robert  P.  Abelson.  prychology. 
Layman  E.  Allen.  l..\v, 
James  Appel,  psychology. 
Richard  J:  .Andrew,  biology. 
James  Appel,  phychology. 
Wendell  Bell,  s.iciology. 
Bern.ird  J.  Bergen,  sociology. 
Morton  C.  Bcnisiein.  law. 
Harry  J.  Bcnda.  history. 
John  M.  Blum,  history. 
George  Bravernnn.  bioch.emistry. 
Abram  Chipman.  p.^ychiatry. 
Dorothy  D.  Cinrlo,  psychology. 
Michael  Cole,  psychology. 
Earry  E.  Collins,  psychology. 
Robert  M.  Cook,  sociology. 
Alice  Cornclison,  psychiatry. 
Sheila  Counce-Nicklas,  biology. 
P.obcrt  S.  Crowder,  psychology. 
Robert  A.  Dahl,  political  science. 
D.ivid  J.  Danclski.  political  science. 
Gaylord  D.  Ellison,  psychiatry. 
Tiiora.os  I.  Emerson,  law. 
Eumuud  Fantino.  psychology. 
Harry  Fein,  psychology. 


Yasuko  Filby,  psychology. 
John  P.  Flynn.  psychology. 
J.  G.  Gall,  biology-. 
Arthur  W.  Galston,  biology. 
Frank  T.  Gardner,  psychiatry. 
Fred  Gault.  psychology. 
Joseph  Click,  psychology. 
David  Goldberg,  psychiatry. 
Harry  Gollub,  psychology. 
Laurence  Gould,  psychology. 
Leroy  C.  Gould,  sociology. 
M.  M.  Haith.  psychology. 
George  A.  Huaco,  sociology. 
M.ciiacl  Kahn,  psychology. 
Kenneth  Keniston.  psychology. 
Bdl  Kessen,  psychology. 
Charles  A.  Kiesler,  psychology. 
Daniel  L.  Kline,  psychology. 
E   E.  Krieckhaus.  psychology. 
Theodore  Lidz,  psychiatry. 
Robert  J.  Liston,  psychiatry. 
Staughton  Lynd,  history. 
Jumes  A.  Mavi,  sociology. 
James  D.  M;lhkan,  philo.sophy. 
Ronald  N.  Morris,  pharmacy. 
George  D.  Mostow,  mathematics. 
Paul!  Murray,  law. 
Kea  M.  Norton,  psychiatry. 
R.  C   W.  Prescott,  psychiatry. 
Charles  A.  Reich,  law. 
Charles  E.  Rickart,  mathematics. 
Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  chemistry. 
Josiah  Thomp.son,  philosophy. 
Roy  C.  Trc.idway.  sociology. 
Cynthia  M.  Wild,  psychiatry. 
Mary  C.  Wright,  history. 
George  Wolf,  psychiatry. 

OTHFR.S 

Sigmund  Abelcs.  Wellesley  College. 

S.  P.  Colowick,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Flora  Donham,  Philip  Donham,  Irvin 
Doress,  Cardinal  Cushing  College. 

Alexandra  Eliot,  Samuel  Friedman,  'Cnlver- 
Eity  of  Michigan. 

H.  Gintis,  SuETolk  University. 

Kenneth  Greenblatt.  Jerome  Grossman, 
II.  L.  Holcomb,  Cambridge  Electron  Accelera- 
tor. 

Sidney  Kaplan.   University    of   Massachu- 

fCttS. 

Hedda  Korsch,  Wher.ton  College. 

Allen  Kropf.  .'Vmherst  College. 

Carole  Labrcusse,  Wellesley  College. 

Joan  Levin,  Emmanuel  College. 

Hilde  Geiringcr  von  Miscs,  V.'her.ton 
lege. 

Jane    Marcvis,     Tliomas     O'Donnell. 
Manor  Junior  College. 

Ruth  Anna  Putii:?m.  Wellesley  College. 

M.;rk  Rich.  Trevor  Robinson,  Frederick  L. 
Schuman,  Williams  College. 

Rebecca  H.  Shankland.  Wheaton  College. 

Susan   Raymond   Vogel.  V.'ellesley  College. 

Henry  T.  Yost,  .Amherst  College. 

(Instituf.onal  affiliatioii  listed  for  purposes 
of  identification  only. 

If  you  approve  of  this  st.Ttcment,  reprint 
It  in  other  newspapers  ri-.d  write  or  wire: 
President  Lyr.dcn  B.  J^hitson,  White  House, 
Washington",  DC. 

(The  cost  of  presenting  this  statement  is 
approximately  SC.500.  A  major  portion  of 
this  amount  w.is  contribvited  by  the  names 
listed  above.  Farther  contri'otitious  toward 
the  cost  of  this  and  su'oseqtient  adveriise- 
mcnt.3  ore  needed.  Checks,  payable  to  the 
Greater  Boston  Faculty  Committee  on  Viet- 
n.im,  may  be  sent  to  Post  Office  Box  543, 
Central  Square  Station,  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
02139.  Prof.  Everett  Mendelsohn,  secretary: 
Prof.  Cyrus  Levinthal,  treasurer.) 


against  the  policy  being  pursued  by  otir  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are   grateful  to  you  and  want  you  to 
know  that  you  have  our  support. 
Sincerely  yotui, 

s*  Rose  M.  ScHt.T.z. 

PobtlaiJd,  Oeec,  May  21.  8965. 

SE^.^^TOP.  Morse:  There  are  a  lot  of  words 
on  radio  and  in  papers  about  you  being 
against  the  U.S.  involvement  In  the  "Gold- 
v,ater  war"  In  Vietnam,  and  the  mess  In  the 
Dominican  Republic, 

If  you  are  sincere,  and  if  you  are  quoted 
correctly,  ii  seems  to  me  you  should  make  a 
lot  cf  professional  pcliticians  mad  by  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding 
Americans  from  fig^hting  on  foreign  soil — 
volunteers  excepted." 

At  65  I  don't  care  what  happens  to  any 
government.  The  cocksure  ignorance  of  poli- 
ticians has  made  a  mess  of  the  world,  and 
proves  that  the  rarest  work  cf  God  is  an  hon- 
est politician.  We  Oregonlans  are  also  aware 
that  "Salem  and  Washington,  D.C.,  are  the 
only  insane  asylums  on  earth  run  by  their 
own  inhabitants." 

How     about     giving     the     constitutional 
am.eiidment    some     thought?       And    words? 
Please  dont  'bother  to  reply. 
Respectfully. 

E.  P.  CiCHT. 


Col- 


Pine 


Por.TL.\ND.  Oreg.,  May  19,  19C5. 
Senator  Wayne  MoRiE, 
Seiiatc  Build i'tg. 

Honor.able  Sir:  Congr.'^.'tul;".tions  to  you 
and  Senator  Grtening  for  your  courage. 
Perhaps  one  day  when  another  book  is  writ- 
ten oil  Profiles  in  Courage,  you  ■will  both  be 
included.  How  sad  that  their  arent  more 
Senators  who  have  the  courage  to  speak  out 


Portland,  Oreg.,  May  12,  1965. 
Senator  W.\y:.-e  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Builditig. 
Washington,  DC. 

De-vb  "sen.\tcr  Morse:  Much  like  the  boy 
in  the  USO  advertisements,  I  pictiu-e  you 
back  in  Washington  wondering  "Does  any- 
body know  I'm  here?"  Although  I  am  a 
high  school  student,  underage,  and  there- 
fore, do  not  "count,"  I  am  very  aware  of  your 
opinions  on  Vietnam  (as  Is  nearly  everyone 
else) .  I  know  you  are  there.  I  am  listening 
(even  though  the  Oregonlan  does  not  quote 
you  with  enthusiasm)  and  I  am  proud  that 
you  represent  my  State. 

Out  of  pretest  more  than  anything  else. 
r.nd  because  I  do  not  want  to  support  action 
that  I  am  uninformed  on.  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  to  one  course  of  action  or  an- 
other on  Vietnam.  The  reason?  Because 
the  American  people  have  not  been  told  the 
facts  about  Vietnam.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  .are  being  dealt  fairly  with.  There  Is  a 
."^ilence  between  those  vast  and  diverse  areas 
and  tlie  people — people  who  are  being  asked 
I  or  should  be  asked,  somewhere  along  the 
line)  in  some  measure  to  determine  their 
f..te.  If  the  American  Government  steps  into 
a  country  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  rotten 
and  corrupt  as  it  may  be,  is  it  not.  or  should 
it  not  be,  the  American  people  who  are  step- 
ping in?  And  if  the  responsibility  is  otirs, 
does  not  the  American  Government  have 
a  responsibility  to  us?  We  are  becoming  the 
servants  to  a  vast  government  machine 
whereas  the  Government  should  never  be  a 
machine  and  shotild  always  be  the  servant 
to  the  people.  We  are  losing  sight  of  our 
own  system  of  freedom,  in  a  grave  sense. 
Btit  is  nil  this  ideological  banter  set  aside 
for  wartinie  conditions.  Indeed:  Whose 
war?  X  don't  recall  It  coming  up  before 
your  august  body  of  Representatives  and 
Senators,  do  you.  Senator  Morse? 

•\s  I  have  said,  I-do  not  know  what  to  ad- 
voc:~.:e  in  Victnr.m  merely  because  I  do  not 
know  enough.  But  I  do  know  this.  I  feel 
that  the  job  you  are  doing.  Is  a  bangttp  one, 
and  I  wouldn't  trnde  you  for  all  the  hawks 
in  the  country.  You  are  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, you  and  Senator  Chvrch  (I  was  born 
in  Idaho)  and  precious  few  others,  and  j'ou 
are  vit.tl.  I  know  you  are  there,  and  I  am 
proud. 

Yotu-s  truly. 

Miss  Megan  T.\tlor. 

P.S. — Tills  was  not  an  assignment  for  an 
ttnimaglnative  social  studies  teacher.  I  just 
had  to  say  It. 
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Klamath  Falls,  Orec, 

May  17,  1695. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  include  myself 
nnioiig  niiuiy  responsible  citizens  who  are 
(iccply  concerned  about  our  Government's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  One  serious  source  of 
(iissatisfaction  is  the  absence  of  any  detailed 
assessment  of  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  regarding  U.S.  aid 
and   also   regarding   the    Vietcong. 

President  Johnson  has  assured  us  that  the 
.SoiUh  Vietnamese  desire  our  presense  and 
detest  the  Vietcong.  The  only  support  for 
this  viewpoint  is  the  President's  assertion 
that  it  is  so.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
been  given  stifficient  proof  of  this  and  there 
are.  on  the  contrary,  many  good  reasons  for 
doubting  its  validity.  I  do  not  think,  for  in- 
.->tance.  that  the  continued  existence  of  the 
guerrilla  movement  in  South  Vietnam  is  ad- 
equately   explained    by    Vietcong    terrorism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  were  not  helping 
cither  the  South  Vietnamese  or  ourselves  by 
our  armed  intervention  in  Vietnam.  For 
both  pr;ictlcal  and  moral  reasons  it  is  un- 
wise for  tis  to  continue  otir  present  policy. 
We  could  support  the  interests  of  democracy 
far  more  efTectively  by  ceasing  our  bombings 
and  leading  in  the  negotiations  to  set  tip  a 
viable  and  independent  state  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  money  we  are  now  using  to  stip- 
port  the  war  could,  if  used  differently,  pro- 
vide a  means  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of'South  Vietnam. 

I  urge  you  to  call  for  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombings.     I  believe  the  United 
States  could  do  far  more  for  the  Vietnamese 
and  for  our  own  prestige  by  taking  the  lead-- 
in   a    call    for    negotiations. 
Respectfully. 

SERENA    A.    WeaVFP,. 


Greater  Portland  Council 

OF  Churches, 
Portland.  Orcg..  Ma:j  20.  i.^b'o. 
Tlie  President. 
The  White  Haiu.e. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tlie  Greater  Portland 
Council  of  Churches  is  morally  concerned 
with  the  Vietnam  situation.  We  want  you 
to  know  of  this  concern.  It  is  rooted  in  our 
calling  as  Christian  people  to  "seek  peace 
and  pursue  it."  We  recognize  also  our  re- 
siwnsibility  to  "do  Justly  and  love  mercy." 
Our  concern,  therefore,  is  peace  with  justice. 
We  wish  to  express  oar  interest  in  the  true 
needs  of  the  people  of  southeast  Asia,  our 
hope  for  the  most  helpful  and  constructive 
American  policy  toward  that  region,  and  our 
concern  about  the  continuing  escalation  of 
what  you  recently  termed  'a  real  war"  in 
Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  American  aims  should  be 
stated  positively  in  terms  of  backing  "the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations''  wiiich 
characterizes  the  desires  of  Asian  peoples 
along  wit".!  African  and  Latin  Americ.in  peo- 
ples. We  do  not  feel  that  our  country  has 
emphasized  sufficiently  our  basic  sympathy 
with  the  development  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  justice  in  southea.st  Asia.  In  this 
connection,  we  urge  that  our  Government 
support  the  Mekong  Delta  project  now  un- 
derway, which  promises  so  much  for  the  well- 
being  of  southeast  Asia,  in  amounts  com- 
parable to  our  military  expenditures  in  the 
area.  This  would  confirm  U.S.  concern  for  a 
constructive  alternative  to  present,  trends. 
It.  would  be  incontrovertible  evidence  of  our 
peaceful  aim.s  for  the  region.  It  wotJld  con- 
tiast  with  any  who  seek  to  exploit  or  seize 
these  areas  for  their  own  inirpobes.  In  con- 
nection with  our  speci^\l  concern  for  South 
Vietnam,  we  would  note  tiiat  its  future  de- 
jjendij  on  making  it  viable  in  terms  oi  inte- 
gral relationships  with  the  entire  region. 

We  hold  with  all  thoughtful  and  discern- 
ing men  who  prize  freedom  that  communism 
is  a  grave  hazard  and  a  most  exploitative 
form   of  social   organizati'iii. 


However,  we  are  forced  to  aocept  tlie  fact 
that  to  present  the  American  ca.se  as  ba- 
sically that  of  fighting  and  containing  com- 
munism is  too  limited  and  too  negative  a 
rationale  for  our  foreign  policy,  and  especially 
for  our  significant  presence  in  southeast 
Asia.  We  are  further  aware  t>f  how  little 
this  interests  ajid  appeals  to  many  peoples 
of  southeast  Asia,  whose  att^'Otion  is  fixed 
on  other  pressing  concerns.  Tlius,  we  recog- 
gnize  the  necessity  of  our  Governnicm's  pru- 
dential use  of  the  working  concept  of  co- 
existence with  government,s  in  Asia  which 
are  not  patterned  after  our  own.  We  accept 
the  fact  that  southeast  Asian  countries  will 
e\olvc  their  own  forms  of  government  with 
which  we  must  work,  evi-n  though  they  may 
bear  little  resemblance  to  Wefiicrn  democ- 
racies. 

We  believe  that  our  cotintry  must  move 
beyond  unilateral  action  in  Vietnam  before 
the  escalation  and  expunsion  of  war  in\olves 
the  o\ert  inter\enUon  of  Communist  China 
and  increases  the  hazards  of  nuclear  war. 
We  reject  unqualifiedly  any  and  all  jjroposals 
for  the  preventive  or  preemptive  bombing  of 
China  as  an  aspect  of  the  present  situation, 
since  negotiation  is  inevitable  either  during 
war  or  at  the  close  of  war.  and  protracted 
conflict  extends  the  stifTerlng,  escalates  fear 
and  hatred  lx>rn  of  war.  and  deepens  the 
tragic  aftermath  of  war  into  which  com- 
munism can  most  successiully  move,  we  urge 
the  ceaseless  exploration  and  use  of  all 
tivenues  of  negotiation.  We  support  your 
.innounced  intention  of  "uncotidiiional  dis- 
cussions." which  we  re:'.lize  mu$t  include  the 
Vietcong.  which  is  composed  uf  both  North 
and  Soi'.t'n  Vietnamese.  We  understand  ^.he 
impossibility  and  inadvisabijlity  of  our 
policing  the  internal  affairs  of  countries 
around  the  world.  We  believe  that  we  should 
work  energetically  for  the  creation  of  an 
Asian  International  Armed  Police  Force  for 
protective  purposes  in  Vietnam  to  supplant 
our  forces  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  moment. 
We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  difficult  role 
the  United  States  has  been  taking,  and  which 
to  Asians  and  other  colored  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  so  easily  misconstrued.  To  se- 
cure the  order  and  security  with  justice 
of  that  entire  region  now  demands  that  we. 
in  concert  with  other  nations,  find  alternate, 
long-range  solutions  commensurate  witli  the 
serious  needs  aiid  gre.it  pos,Mbilities  of  tliat 
area. 

We  want  you  to  know.  Mr.  Rresiden: .  tliat 
we  keep  you  continually  in  our  prayers,  ask- 
ing our  God  to  sustain  you  in.  the" midst  of 
your  heavy  responsibilities,  and  to  do  in  His 
power,  mercy,  and  grace  wliat  »e  are  unable 
to  do  In  preserving  peace  in  our  troubled 
world. 

.Sincerely  yours, 

WiLI  lAM  B    Cate, 

E.crrj;  re  Secretary. 


Hermirto  .  Orec 

.ifo!/  If).  IOCS. 
Wayne  I,,  MrmsE. 
U.S.  Setiator. 
Wash.iiigtoji,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wisl  to  commend 
you  on  your  stand  against  President  John- 
son concerning  his  interventifMiist  foreign 
policy.  We  believe  that  If  the  United  States 
continues  to  pursue  this  ijolioy  the  results 
will  be  catastrophic.  We  find  tliat  by  talking 
to  people  that  there  is  more  opijiosiiinn  than 
the  polls  show.  We  hope  that  you,  Senator 
Gr.UENiNC  and  Representative  Grefn  will 
keep  hitting  at  Mr.  John.<=on  wl^re  it  hurts. 
Sincerely  yrjurs. 

C"n4s,   S:.TVELY. 


ohn.<=on  wlJrr 

Cn4s, 

Loii     Snively. 

:(;.,. lf(7!/  21,196r,. 


EiGE.NF.  Oreo., 

Dear  I-tenator  Morse:   We  profoundly  sup- 

IxH't  your  elf(;rts  to  alter  U  .S.  jKjlicy  in  Viet- 

nani.     We  equally  urge  you  U\  do  anything 


in  your  jwwer  to  halt  our  appalling  interver- 
tion  in  the  Etominican  Republic. 
Sincerely. 

Conrad   D.    Millfh 
Laura     J.     Miilkr. 


Portland,  Oreg..  May  21.  1965 
Hoii.  Wayne  Mouse, 
US.  Senate. 
Wash  !i)<}ton .  D.C. 

My  Dlar  Senator:  In  response  to  a  leuer 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal,  i 
am  writing  to  let  you  know  my  attitude 
toward  your  stands  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  your  jjosi- 
tion. 

Please  know  that  I  shall  continue  to  luge 
my  Iriends  and  acquaintances  to  listen  to 
your  excellent  points  of  view.  Your  insiijht 
and  ccnirage  is  greatly  admired. 

Th;ink  you. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Harold  Killia;c, 

Norman.  Okla.. 

j1/aj/  S  1%3. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  OfJ'icr  nvilding. 
W(i.'^hi)ictton.D.C. 

Dear  Sk.n'ator  Morsl:  Th.is  is  to  commend 
you  for  continuing  to  urge  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam, 

The  widening  of  the  war  has  only  made 
matters  wor.sc  by  increasing  the  risk  of  an- 
other world  war. 

Tiuly  yours. 

Margarlt  E.  .Salmon. 
Edward    J.    Goodman 


}Jaij  27,  1965 
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Madison,  Wis  , 

May  11.  l'J6S. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  yoti  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  vote  against  the  $700  million  Viet- 
nam approi)riation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RflH  H.  MVKI.AND 

Bp.oo.ki.yn.  N.Y.. 

May  15.  1965. 
Dear  .Senator  Morse:  I  am  inexpressibly 
grateful  for  yotir  voice  of  opposition  to 
America's  disastrous  and  cruel  foreiun  policy, 
particularly  regarding  Vietnam.  I  find  t'ne 
thought  extremely  frightening,  that  if  no' 
for  you  and  the  Alaskan  Senator,  there 
would  be  virtually  no  official  questioners  o: 
the  lie  the  American  people  are  being  indoc- 
trinated with.  I  pledge  to  work  with  you  for 
the  )K-ace  and  ju.slice  the  people  of  this  e:\Vh 
tieserve. 

Sincerely, 

Ira  Cjiai  rrF 

Santa  Fr,  N.  Mf.x.. 

May  14.  I!i6.j. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa^h  ingto'i .  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  want  to  be  counted 
among  those  who  are  desperately  against  our 
;iction  in  Vietnam  and  inler\ention  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  stand  you  have  consistently  t;ikeii  is 
deeply  appreci:-,ted  by  many  Americans.  The 
Congress  is  really  our  only  hope  to  stop  ilie 
American  madness,  but  according  to  a  Quaker 
visitation  made  in  Washington  early  in  Apri'. 
(259  calls),  "the  Congressmen  are  disiuibta 
about  Vietnam  but  none  appeared  to  be  in- 
terested in  taking  any  initiative," — Gretchen 
Tulhill.  who  headed  up  the  visitation  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  the  represented, 
to  inform  you  that  many  of  us  feel  that  the 
work  done  by  Senators  like  you  and  Messrs. 
(iRLENiNG.  Church.  McGovern,  Gavi.ord 
Nelson,  etc.,  is  the  only  means  possible  to 
retrieve  our  country  from  the  mess  it  hwf- 
built  up  for  itself  \nider  the  leadership  of  the 


President  and  his  advisers  in  the  Pentagon 
tnd  State  Department.  When  a  handful  of 
men  has  this  much  power,  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment loses  even  its  resemblance  to  a 
democracy. 

If  the  Congressmen  are  to  represent  the 
people,  as  they  arc  sworn  to  do,  they  must 
restrain  the  hand  of  America,  or  the  future 
can  be  only  a  horrible  question  mark.  No- 
bility really  means  great  power  in  a  hand 
thatwithholds  its  use. 

May  your  leadership  continue  to  be  strong 
and  inspired. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Monica  Kernbercer. 


Rochester.  N.Y.. 

May  10.  1905 
Hoii.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  support  wholeheartedly  the  state- 
ments you  have  made  recently  with  respect 
to  our  stupid,  shameful  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Your  counsels  of  sanity,  of  morality,  are 
to  be  vigorously  applauded.  For  the  sake  of 
the  worlds  future.  I  know  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  advise  as  intelligently,  as  wisely.  ;vs 
you  have  in  the  past. 

Very  best  regards, 

Roger  E.  Lamb. 


Old  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  May  17,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  have  recently  read  some  of 
your  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  more  funds  for  Vietnam. 
I  mtist  advise  you  that  your  comments  were 
masterful.  I  have  long  admired  you  and 
yotir  courage  and  wisdom  but  this  speech  was 
the  finest. 

Isn't  there  some  wtiy  we  can  stop  the 
President  from  leading  us  in  this  terrible 
path  to  future  war?  I  have  written  letters 
to  all  my  Congressmen  and  Senators  but  it 
seems  of  little  avail.  Letters  to  the  President 
soem  futile,  but  still  I  write. 

Keep  up  your  wonderful  work,  for  even 
though  you  may  not  receive  the  praises  of 
the  jiress  you  know  that  millions  of  ordinary 
people  applaud  you  and  wish  you  success. 
If  there  is  some  way  that  I  can  help  I  would 
deem  it  an  honor  to  hear  from  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Robert  G.  Bach. 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  May  16,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  Please  add 
mv  voice  to  yours  in  opixisition  to  the  pres- 
ent Vietnam  policy.  You  are  not  alone  in 
speaking  against  those  who  now  will  not  even 
deign  to  speak  at  all.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
nature  of  "hawks"  to  fly  above  the  "herd," 
but  I  hope  Mr.  Bundy  is  not  so  far  away 
that  you  can't  be  heard. 
Respectfully. 

Joseph  F.  Wetzel 


Fairfax,  Va.,  May  17    1965. 
Seniitor  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Ofjiee  Building, 
Wa-'nngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  At  this  dangerous 
time  when  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  seems  to  be  succumbing  more 
and  more  to  impulsive  and  irresponsible  ac- 
tion, your  courageous,  rational  and  balanced 
public  statements  are  a  beacon  of  hope 

I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  earned 
the  deep  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Amer- 
ic.tns  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

Myrtle  Brickman. 


'  Boi"i  riER.  Colo. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Sfi^atc  Office  Biiilding, 
V.'a'^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  yoti  for  your 
courage  in  acting  on  behalf  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy  and  humani- 
tarian thought  in  voting  against  endorsing 
our  rash  policy  in  Vietnam  and.  at  least  by 
indirection,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

For  years  we  have  known  yoti  to  be  a  man 
of  courage  and  high  principle  but  this  action 
must  have  been  unusually'  difficult  even  for 
you.  However,  I  hope  yoti  realize  that  the 
huge  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
by  no  means  reflected  any  such  preponder- 
ance of  support  in  the  Nation.  Many  people 
we  know  have  very  grave  doubts  about  our 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  some  of  us  are  sickened  to  realize 
that  our  country  would  use  its  massive 
armed  might  to  force  political  decisions  on 
other  peoples. 

Ihank  you  and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

RuSSEtL    OlIN. 

Carol  Olin. 


Ctiapel  Hill.  South  Hadley.  Mass.. 

May  17.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Se7iator  frorn  Oregon. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WaKliington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  jtist  now 
seen  excerpts  from  your  two  speeches  in  the 
Senate  on  May  5  and  6.  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  gratitude  for  what  you  said 
there  and  for  the  great  courage  it  took  to 
express  such  views  in  the  present  atmosphere 
in  the  United  States. 

In    tone    and   style,   attitude   and   actions. 
President  Johnson  has  generated  this  atmos- 
phere.   He  has  built  upon  the  conditltioning 
of  20  years  of  the  cold  war.    And  in  the  past 
4   months   he   has   undermined    150  years   of 
American  effort  to  build  a  world  of  interna- 
tional law  and  comity.     He  has  returned  to 
the  insufferable  self-righteousness  and  trucu- 
lence  in  foreign  affairs  of  President  Thecxlore 
Roosevelt.      The    Johnson    corollary    to    the 
Monroe  Doctrine  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
inter-Americaii  system,  flaunts  treaties,  char- 
ters,   and    the   pledged    word   of    the   United 
States.     In  Vietnam  he  has  done  the  same 
things,  but  with  the  infinitely  greater  danger 
of    total    war   with    China   and    perhaps   the 
Soviet  Union.     He  has  destroyed  the  detente 
painfully  and  partially  inaugurated  by  Presi- 
dent   Kennedy    and    former    Premier    Khru- 
shchev.     He    has    violated    his    own    spoken 
word  even  as  he  uttered  it  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world.    What- 
ever his  intentions  his  actions  have  widened 
the   war.   drawn   America   in   deeper   to   that 
tragic  situation,  and  alienated  other  govern- 
ments   and    peoples   throvighout    the   world. 
He    has   acted   tinilaterally,   arbitrarily,    and 
intransigently;   he  has  defied  petitions  and 
criticisms  from  the  Senate  and  from  many 
responsible   persons  In   the  academic  world. 
He    has    profoundly    frightened    millions    of 
people  and  brought  not  only  the  gocxl  faith 
but   even    the   sanity   of   the   administration 
into  qtiestlon.    And  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  group  of  advisers  who  are  obsessed 
with  fear  of  communism  and  the  belief  that 
it  can  be  contained  and  defeated  by  the  use 
of  American  military  power  and  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

I  honor  you  for  your  heroic  efforts  to  cor- 
rect this  appalling  sittiation,  and  I  beg  you 
to  continue  in  these  efforts.     Humanity  and 
history  will  confirm  and  reward  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  P.  Leonard. 

Kingston.  N  J  .  May  12.  t?65. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.^r  Senator  Morse:  1  was  in  the  Senate 
gallery  last  Thursday,  the  sixth,  just  at  the 


end  of  Senator  Dirksen's  speech,  in  which 
he  attacked  you,  not  by  name,  for  refusing 
to  support  the  President  on  Vietnam.  I 
thought  your  reply  to  him,  that  you  would 
let  nothing  stop  your  criticism  when  you  saw 
something  wrong,  was  right,  and  that  your 
entire  course  has  been  right;  I  am  writing 
this  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  been 
doing.  I  am  one  of  those  thousands  in  New 
Jersey  who  is  unrepresented  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  and  a  few 
others  are  giving  me  a  little  bit  of  what  the 
English  used  to  call  "virtual  representation." 

One  thing  more,  Senator.  I  hope  that  in 
all  your  attacks  on  this  evil,  and,  what  is 
worse,  stupid  and  shortsighted  policy  you 
will  not  neglect  to  propose  alternatives.  The 
President's  offer  of  a  TVA  for  southeast 
Asia  in  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  is  not  only 
the^most  constructive  thing  he  has  done.  It 
is  the  only  constructive  thing  he  has  done. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  advocate  that  we 
ignore  the  people  there,  but  that  we  start 
trying  to  help  them  and  stop  trying  to  rule 
thed^  by  force. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Bulkley.  Jr. 

P.S. — I'd  appreciate  copies  of  a  few  of  your 
speeches  on  this,  and  being  put  on  your 
mailing  list.  '^ 


California  State  College 

at  Fullerton, 
FuUerton.  Calif..  May  11, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  support  your  honest  and  cou- 
rageous stand  against  the  current  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam. 

I  feel  we  should  withdraw  immediately  and 
unconditionally., 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  any  printed 
material  that  fully  expounds  your  views  on 
this  matter. 

I  realize  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  answer  each  inquiry  individually,  but 
academic  inquisitiveness  leads  me  to  pose  the 
following  question:  If  a  secret  ballot  were 
taken  in  the  Senate  regarding  Vietnam  pol- 
icy, what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
probable  outcome? 
Sincerely. 

J.  E.  Morrow, 
As.'ii.'^tant  Professor  of  Psychology . 


Long  Island,  N.Y.. 

May  17. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
M-ashington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  strongly  sup- 
port your  courageous  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  administration's  war  against  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  that  war.  based  on  the  1954 
Geneva  agreement  and  leading  to  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  military 
aid  from  southeast  Asia.  But  even  if  nego- 
tiations should  prove  impossible  or  should 
end  in  failure,  we  feel  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  military  forces  anyway. 
Tl-ie  time  has  come  to  end  this  reckless 
policy  of  military  adventurism  before  it's  too 
late. 

Respectfully, 

Philip  Oke. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Okf 


Somerville.  Mass. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:    I  am  grateful  to  you  for  being 
the  only  articulate  person  in  protesting  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerelv. 

P  G  Mitch F'.L. 

I  No  reply  needed. ! 
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WooDMONT,   Conn-.,   ^fa!/  le,   li'C5. 
Ihm.  Wayne  Morse. 
(VS.  Senator, 
s.'vatt'  Office  Bh;ldiiig. 
Wahit.gtoti.  B.C. 

Uv.ATi  Sfn.-vtor:  I  v.  rite  in  support  of  yo\ir 
recent  criticisms  clirpct«d  against  the  John- 
son achninistr.ition's  foreign  poliry  in  Viet- 
nam rnd  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  en- 
tlors-i?  wholelicartediv  your  ne^aiive  vote  on 
the,-\'ie:nain  appropriation  and  regret  that 
mere  representatives  of  the  people  did  not 
show  Finiilor  co\irnge  in  oppo.=  ir.g  the  nicns- 
ure.  I  fenr  that  v.e  in  America  arc  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  wiicrc  critic  itm  becomes 
enuaLcd  with  stibversion  and  where  con- 
scV.sus  po'.itics  bccome.5  a  substitute  for  hard 
thinkinf:. 

May  I  I'.rge  \ipon  yon  tl.e  need  for  an  im- 
r.-.ed:ate  Senate  investigation  into  the  con- 
duce of  ihe  war  in  Vietnam  and  ir.to  ov.r 
invasion  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Such 
an  investigation  should  be  publicly  held  and 
constructive  critics  of  the  administration 
both  within  aiul  wlthotit  tiie  Government 
bhould  be  heard.  Too  often  the  mask  of  na- 
tional security  is  used  to  hide  the  failures  of 
bnreaticratic  decisionmakine.  Too  often  a 
veil  of  secrecy  has  liidden  the  narrowness  of 
vision  and  the  inbreeding  of  ideas  whicli 
i:i!lict3  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gcvern- 
ment  in  the  condr.ct  of  foreign  poUcy. 

May  your  voice  remain  loud  in  opposition 
as  long  as  reason  li'.es  in  Washiug'on.  D.C. 
.  Sincerely  yours. 

Micn.\EL  E.  P.\r.r.itir. 
Graduate  Student,  Yule  Vniicrsity. 

Port  Cnr-r^p..  NT.. 

-Voy  IS,  IOCS. 
Senator  W.^vyE  Mor.se, 
United  States  Srnati\ 
Wasliington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Morse:  It  was  very  re .'..-=\.:- 
ing  to  read  of  your  intervention  in  tlie  Sen- 
:Lte  abotit  foreigr*.  policy. 

We  are  greatly  iinpresECd  by  your  elo- 
quence and  clarity  which  is  a  consequcnco 
of  matitrity  and  knowledge.  Senators  like 
you  are  the  hope  of  all  Am.ericans.  A  policy 
of  arrogance,  aggression,  compulsive  po-^es- 
siveness  only  spells  disaster.  The  An-.erican 
people  arc  not  Texas  cattle  to  be  braiided 
with  the.se  characteristics.  We  voted  for 
President  Johnson  because  we  thought  he 
would  continue  the  policies  of  the  late  grea.t 
President  Kennedy.  Yet.  it  iccnis  Barry 
Goldwater  is  in  tlie  Pre-icJency.  V.'e  live  in 
tmies  in  which  none  of  us  can  remain  indif- 
ferent. The  greatness  of  this  country  is  due 
to  the  fiee  enterprise  of  ideals  and  ideas. 
Why  shovikl  we  change  now? 
Veiy  sincerely  yours. 

\  E.  A.  GoME/-.  MD. 

Gerd.\  Gomez 

Boston'.  Mass.. 

."./aj/  18.  1065. 

Df\p.  SEtCATOR  Morse:  I  Congratulate  and 
thank  yovi  for  the  light  you  are  waging 
against   an  expanded   w.ir  in  Vietnam. 

I  wotild  only  amend  your  remarks  in  one 
blight  respect.  You  say  that  China  moves  in 
on  the  ground,  we  will  ha',  e  to  send  300,000 
iroops.  But  Walter  Lippmann  writes  in  a 
recent  coUunn  tliat  there  is  plenty  of  talk 
in  .State  ai^d  Defense  these  days  about  send- 
ing 350.000  troops  to  Sotith  Vietnatm,  regard- 
lecs  of  what  China  does.  I:i  this  they  arc- 
consistent.  We  caii  only  have  our  way  in 
.South  Vietnam  at  the  cost  of  a  massl-  e  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  country.  The  alter- 
native is  a  governnient  in  which  the  Viet- 
cong  will  play  a  l.-o-ge  part,  a  government 
that  will  demand  U.S.  withdrawal,  a  govern- 
ment that  will  begin  to  normalize  reiaUcns 
With  the  Nfjrth  and  with  China. 

The  greatest  danger  of  a  U.S.  occupation 
in  Vietnam,  in  n;y  judgment,  is  not  tiiat  it 
will  bring  about  war  with  China  c<r  e\fcn 
Rti.s:iia,  but  that  it  will  bring  i-.s  thf;  .'^li;triaa 


war  did  in  France,  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom and  of  democratic  Institutions  at  home. 
We  ;tre  already  on  \h\s  road;  v'c  » ill  go  much 
farther. 

Sinccrelv, 

j4hn  IIcit. 


tlie  c<x>d  offices  <t  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  about  these  ends,  and  we  nnist 
assure  the  world  that  we  will  not  use 
inicUar  weapons  .i\  the  pursuit  of  victory 
i.r  in  the  pursuit  of  peace." 
Sincerely  yours, 

AnrnTjR  Forer. 


Ellensburo, ' Vash  , 

Mi  y  14.  1965. 
Hon.  VV/.YKE  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wtt'^h'^naLOTi.  D.C. 

Dea"  Sir:  I  often  discuss  wii  i  my  family 
and  friends  what  should  or  si  ould  not  bo 
done  abotit  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. All  give  you  credit  for  yoi  r  great  cour- 
age ill  rpenkins  out  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. It  is  the  least  I  can  do  t<  inform  you. 
that  m  truth,  you  have  many,  i  lany  b.\ckers 
in  thi:;  area.  If  only  there  were  some  way  we 
could  spe:.k  a  little  loutler. 

This  is  the  country  of  all  of  us — not  just 
Those  m  hiith  oHices.  Mr.  Rusk  intimates  we 
shouldn't  object  to  w  hat  is  goini ;  on  and  that 
we  should  consider  the  "real  f;  cts." 

What  are  the  real  facts  in  re  ?ard  to  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Domingo?  It  is  very  frus- 
trating to  always  have  to  be  g -lessing  wiiat 
they  are.  Wc  t.ilk  among  onrsel  I'es  and  make 
statements  as  to  what  we  think  is  back  of  all 
the  fieihting.  btit  come  up  with  no  real  facts. 
We  wonder  if.  other  than  comintmism,  they 
are  racial,  religiou?,  political,  i  lain  showing 
of  strength,  or  all  of  these  .jagether.  We 
wonder  :f  Pre.  ident  Johnson  :s  making  all 
final  dccLsions  and  or  is  bc;n|  dictated  to 
by  certain  officials,  special  interests  or  leaders 
of  other  countries  wlio  may  hci'.-c  aomething 
to  gain  politicaliy  or  otherv.isa.  If  we  were 
told  the  facts  as  events  hapiJen  we  wotild 
not  come  up  with  wild  asotimp;: ns  for 
which  we  could  pc>ssibly  be  very  wrong. 

We  and  the  press  talk  of  frc^iom.  the  free 
world,  the  American  way.  and!  the  right  of 
all  people  to  choo.se  their  leaders;.  Im  t  there 
£ome  way  we  can  contintie  to  make  tliese 
expressions  have  re.il  meaniii;.  I,  myself 
hope  that  some  f.nknown  event  will  arise  or 
some  minds  be  prodded  into  working  out 
.''ome  kind  of  peace  before  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

I  wotild  appreciate  knowing  of  any  source 
of  information  that  would  giv ;  some  truths 
in  regard  to  our  deep  involve  nent  in  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Domingo. 
Very  truly  yotus, 

Mrs    Bl  RTIIA  FlECE. 

Harvard  Coi-lege  Oesi.*v.atort, 

Cainb'idge,  ^'ass.,  ^ay  12,  1065. 
Senator  Wavne  Mor.se, 
Senate  Office  BuiUliua, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De^r  SrNATOR:  I  am  writint  just  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  praise  yoti  most 
highly  for  your  continued  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  war  in  Vietnam.  ThiinK  Ctxi  for  you 
a.nd  Senator  Grije:nINC.;  I  adr.cerely  hope 
others  will  socn  Join  you.  K«tp  it  up.  and 
good  luck. 

Sincerely,  , 

DaV-^D  MORP.I.SON. 
COPtNHACE>;  r.  DlNM^P.K. 

J:Iay  16,  1965. 
President  LY^.Do^-   B    Joii::sOK, 
T>Lf!  White  House. 
Wa.sltUigtoit,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  rRE.siDLNT;  I  a  ;ree  with  the 
Danish  papers,  the  London  juardian,  and 
the  Lfjndon  Observer:  the  United  States 
must  ncgo'iate  with  the  Vieaoong.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  tlie  statement  printed  In 
the  New  York  Times  by  my  fe:iow  academics 
in  the  Cireater  B<iston  faculty  group,  "A 
Reply  to  Secretary  Rusk,  on  Vietnam,"  and 
with  their  conclu.-.ion,  "We  must  lU-range 
lur  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  offer  to  ne- 
gotiate With  the  princip;4  combatants, 
including  the  Vietcong;  we  anist  qea.se  our 
air  ra;d.s  on  Norlli  Vietnaivi;  rv.c  .should  vise 


Senator  Mou.se:  I  strongly  suppovt  your 
courageous,  strong  stand  ag.ain.st  the  U.S. 
action  in  Vietnam.  All  of  Denmark  does, 
too,  from  what  I  can  read  in  the  newspaper. 
Above  is  a  carbon  of  a  leUer  mailed  to 
President  John.son. 

Your  speeches  give  coxirage  to  us  sil. 
Sincerely  yours„ 

ARTHUR  FcEra. 

Plymouth,  Mich  , 

Maij  15.  19C5. 
Senator  Morse:   Tlinnk  you,  Mr.   Senator, 
for  all  yon  said  .at  Detroit  Town  Meeting  on 
channel  4,  WWJ.  Tonight. 

When  yon  left  the  Republican  Pariy  I  felt 
very  .sad,  but  I  have  since  learned  why  and 
ha.e'taecome  an  Independent  too. 

Keep  on  pounding  out  the  truth.  We 
surely  need  it.  I  feel  better  tonight.  Most 
of  the  time  I  am  torn  as  to  what  to  believe- 
how  must  it  be  for  our  yi>ung  people?  I 
liope  they  keep  it  v.p  on  the  college  campuses 
of  our  country. 

It  was  wonderful  telling  us  again  about 
our  Senator  Arthur  Vandenburg.  God  bless 
him. 

Sincerely, 

Margaret  Pierce 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Pierce. 


May  27,  1965 
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AsHFiKiJD.  Mass., 

A/ay  17.1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  must  write  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  stand  vis-a-vis  the 
$700  million  wrtr  approj^nations  bill  rammed 
through  Congress  by  the  P.esidcnt.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  this  should  be  done  at  .a 
time  when  wc  have,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  world,  so  many  social  ills  and  problenu- 
which  need  immediate  attention. 

Mv  son  has  just  registered  for  the  draft 
and  I  can  envision  18  years  of  careful  atte:v 
tion,  love,  direction,  and  guidance,  as  well 
as  money,  going  into  a  square  box.  Having 
fought  ahnost  4  years  in  World  War  II,  nar- 
rowly missing  extinction  several  times.  I  ain 
fed  tip  with  this  n-iVopic  megalomania  for  w.ir 
displayed  by  men  in  positions  of  power  in 
this  country.  Like  you,  I  refuse  to  ac- 
quiesce to  this  concentrated  drive  toward 
war.    Would,  however,  that  I  could  do  more. 

In  the  recent  past  I  have  given  up  a  well- 
paving  job  in  a  munitions  f.ictory  (so-called 
defense)  In  order  to  pursue  work  toward  a 
doctorate.  Hopefully  there  will  yet  be  time 
to  practice  what  I  have  Fpent  2  years  tryin? 
to  acquire  an  educational  background  which 
is  acceptable  at  the  college  level. 

Meanwhile,  my  very  best  wishes  to  you  and 
the  few  others  who  are  courageously  waging 
the  battle  for  hvunan  survival. 
Sincerely, 

Don  M  D  FlT/.GERAtD. 

P.S.  1.— May  I  have  a  copy  of  your  speeches 

May  5  and  C? 

P  g,  2, — Please  put  my  name  on  the  li£' 
<-.i  subscribers  to  your  campaign  needs.  Also, 
would  you  pass  this  on  to  Ti  d  KtNNEDV. 
Thank  you. 


Princeton.  N.J.. 

Maij  17.1905. 
Dear  Senator  Mnnst  :  Your  noble  and  re- 
sponsible speeches  in  the  Senate  on  May  5 
and  May  6  regarding  our  foreign  palicy  in 
Asia  set  you  apart  from  your  colic. .gucs  as  a 
true  Senator,  a  true  leader:  Everything  I 
have  read  In  my  p.ist  10  busy  years  as  a 
mother  of  five  has  led  mc,to  the  conclusion 
i,hat  in  your  line  of  reasoning  Is  the  only 
path  to  a  world  of  liopo  for  our  childrc:i 
;uid  their  counterpiirts  all  over  the  planet. 


I'.l  se: 


T  do  not  intend  to  stop  reading  and  learning 
oiid  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  wTiting  my 
Rppresentaiives  and  my  President.  ur;;ing 
•liem  to  take  heed  of  your  longer  sighted  and 
wiser  view  of  our  changing  world.  Im- 
P.atience  and  political  e.vpedienoy  and  mili- 
tf,rv  might  cannot  bring  about  the  •'better 
v-oi-'d"  we  must  arduously  wcrk  toward  for 
Those  who  come  after  us.  President  Johnson 
siems  to  want  to  create  a  world  in  his  own 
image  as  a  kind  of  personal  -7  days  wonder." 
Mv  husband,  a  busy  physician,  joins  me 
'.ding  you  best  wislie::  and  gratitv^de. 
VciA-  smc-rely. 

.  Mrs.    Alfred    T.    Hal 
Marie  J.  H'.tT 


M-.v  16.  1965. 
Sei.ator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
\Ve<ningtnn.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  exijress.  belately,  my  ap- 
preciation atid  admiration  for  your  stand 
.against  Presidesit  Johnson's  request  for  $700 
million  for  further  military  requirements  in 
Vietnam.  Today  a  similar  message  shall  be 
forwarded  to  .Senators  Gruening  and  Nelson 
for  hav'.n.g  joined  with  yoti  in  this  action.  I 
regret  that  I  can't  number  myself  among 
your  constituents,  and  I  shall  so  inform 
inv  own  Senators  who  are  either  in  accord 
with  President  Johnson's  increasingly  ar- 
rog.int  foreign  policy  or  lack  the  courage  to 
publicly  denounce  it — in  any  c:ise  neither 
■  of  them  represent  my  position  in  this  matter. 
President  Johnson's  rapid  resort  to  and 
espnnsion  of  the  old  stylj  "gunboat"  diplo- 
macy has  led  me  to  finally  accept  th.e  prop- 
osition that  he  delToerately  misled  the 
American  people  in  the  last  ca.inpaign  whe?! 
he  argued  tliat  a  differcice  existed  beiweon 
Himself  and  Goldwater  with  reierence  as  i  > 
what  actions  were  necessary  and  proper  in 
troubled  areas  like  Vietnam.  Either  lie 
deliberately  misled  us,  or  he  ha?  been,  in  an 
amazingly  short  time,  completely  sold  on 
the  position  taken  by  the  "war  hawks."  Ap- 
parently no  "dove"  can  roach  him  now. 

It  would  seem  that  the  onlj-  action  left 
to  those  voters  feeling  as  I  do  is  to  do  wliat 
apparently  we  should  have  done  last  Novem- 
ber— refuse  our  vote  for  either  candidate. 
If  the  mule  kicks  you  once,  it  is  the  mule's 
fault;  but  if  it  kicks  you  th.e  src.ind  tmie, 
it  is  your  own  fault. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.s:.-  V   Ki.-sT. 
Mrs.    G.    Bar.-    King. 
Spokane.  Wash. 


Should  those  who  are  concerned  use  their 
bodies  to  stand  in  the  path  of  this  mad 
policy?  I  picketed  with  the  religious  group 
:*.t  tlic  Pentagon  last  week.  Should  we  come 
again  and  stay  longer? 
Very   urgently. 

KOBLRr  ANT;10-:Y, 

May    19,   1965. 

St.  .\cnes  School, 
Albany.  N.Y..  May  18.  19S5. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Tlic  Senate, 
W  :•  uington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Congratulations  to  y>'U  for 
a  heroic  defense  of  the  only  realistic  and 
safe  foreign  policy  I've  heard  nientioned  near 
the  White   House  lor  Vietnam. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  We're  on  your 
side  and  we'll  do  our  best  where  we  live  to 
help  people  understand  how  vai-aable  our 
.stakes"  really  are  in  Asia  and  how  important 
it  is  that  we  change  our  present  bankrupting 
war  for  a  more  humane  method  of  cnntainmg 
coir.munism. 

Respectfully  vours, 

Eseier  J.  L.'.:;c,\vo?.THY, 


Brooklyn,  NY,. 

May  19. 1965. 
Sen  ttor  Waynt.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senuie, 
Wasliingion,  D.C. 

De.'.r  .Senator  Mo:.se:  Yesterday  I  was  pii'.  - 
:lc'.?pd  to  see  a  film  dealing  with  Vietnam 
which  ^'ou  made  for  a  Yale  protest  group, 
I  c!vn  not  help  but  ad.mire  your  cotirage  m 
sta.ndiiig  up  to  the  administration,  the  Pen- 
tagon, a^id  the  State  Department,  and  there- 
by presenting  the  viewpoint  of  a  sv.bstan- 
i;a!  portion  of  the  American  people.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  there  were  more  Senators 
and  Congressman  with  your  perspective  and 
conviction  to  a  sotmd  aud  moral  foreign 
policy. 

I  fervently  believe  that  continuation  of 
the  war  in  Vieniam  can  only  result  in  creat- 
ing a  deep  hatred  for  the  United  States  and 
with  it  a  misunderstanding  of  the  truly 
democratic  principles  on  which  this  country 
was  built  and  in  which  the  vast  majority  of 
.\mi.r'cans  believe. 

May  I  offer  my  supp'.'rt  in  your  contiuueci 
c.forts  of  oppo.-ition. 

Very  truly  yours. 

LorisE  Schnhu';f.m\n. 


May   18.  1965. 
.Sen    Wayne  Morse, 
Wa^lUngton,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  Ju.st  a  short  note  to 
say  that  I  approve  of  your  stand  on  Vietnam 
and  tlie  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  good  to 
kno'w,-  that  some  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can pcojile  have  not  been  cowed  by  The  dic- 
tatorial m.ethods  of  the  Johnson  adm.inis- 
tration.  We  are  not  supporting  freedoq^  in 
.the  civil  wars  that  exist  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

As  a  Johnson  supporter  for  the  pre.si- 
dency — politically,  financially,  and  morally  — 
I  leei  that  I  w.-i5  deceived  into  voting  for  wha:, 
I  believed  was  a  policy  of  intelligence  and 
moderation.  Now  our  foreign  policy  is  ..p- 
plauded  by  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 
American  Nazi  Party.  A.C.A.,  Richard  Nixon, 
Joseph  Alsop,  B-U'ry  Golav.ater  and  the  re^^t 
of  The  f..r  right. 

This  country  needs  an  antipoverty  cam- 
paign— m  the  State  Department,  the  Penta- 
gon, and  the  CIA.  There  is  a  poverty  of  in- 
telligence, ideas,  justice,  humility,  and  moral 
values. 

Keep  up  your  wonderful  fight  for  a  truly 
free  world  and  the  rights  of  all  nian'Kind. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee   Hor.itz 
Mo.N=toEviL:  F,  Pa. 


Farmi.vgton.  Pa..  Map  19.  1963. 
Dear  Skn\tor  Morse:  We  want  to  thank 
you  and  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
courageous  and  lonely  fight  during  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.  We  were  gratefttl  for  what  you 
expressed  on  May  5  and  6  when  the  $7oo 
million  appropriation  measure  was  consid- 
ered We  simply  want  to  support  and  en- 
courage you  in  your  stand  and  we  hope  for 
both  a  growing  awareness  of  the  wrongness 
of  our  Government's  position  and  a  militant 
pursuit  of  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  and  Shiri-T  v  Brandies. 


MoYi  \ND   Pa, 
Hon,  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Sen.-^tor  Morse;  May  I  .send  mv  de- 
vout thanks  for  your  determination  for 
nmrality  and   reason   inv  our  Victna.m  policy 

I  am  deeply  worried.  Surely  thert-  seems 
to  be  a  juggernatit  under  way  carrying  the 
administration  and  with  it  all  of  us  to  the 
brink  of  mad  actions.  What  do  you  suggest 
that  citizens  do  to  reverse  the  disastrous 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam':'  The 
President  fails  to  listen  to  friends  abroad 
or  reasoned  advice  from  Congress,  the  press, 
and  educators. 


Freeport.  Main:'. 

May  IS.  196.3. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations. 
my  heartiest  congratulations  on  your  two 
proph.ctic  and  magnificent  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  May  5  and  6.  I  agree  with  you 
absoltitely.  nor  c.-iuld  what  you  have  said  be 
better  expressed.  Yours  is  patriotism  of  the 
liighest  and  wisdom  beyond  dispute,  I  am 
WTiting  in  the  same  vein  in  a  couple  of  news- 
paper columns  h.erc  in  M.une, 
God  be  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

David  L.  Gi:ah\m. 

Avtomotive  News. 
Detroit  M:ch  .  MaynS.  196"^. 
-Sonaior  Wayne  Morse,  _^ 

Senate  Office  Building.  j 

Wnshinpton.  DC.  \ 

Senator  Way-ne  Morse:  I  commend  yo'U  for 
your  efforts  to  keep  the  United  States  from 
drifting  into  war  in  the  East. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  full-fledged 
debat«  in  Congress  .as  to  what  our  foreign 
policy  should  be? 

How  can  we  citizens  help? 
Sincerely. 

Robert  M.  Finest. 


Society  oi   Brothers, 

Fdrmington .  Pa . 

ns.\p.  Senator  Mop.se:  With  this  letter  my 
wife  and  I  want  to  express  our  gratitude  and 
respect  for  how.  and  with  what  courage  you 
have  spoken  out  protesting  again=:t  what  is 
going  on  in  Vietnam. 

In  these  last  weeks  we  have  been  following 
very  cl'Osely  and  with  great  interest  the  hap- 
penings and  atrocities  going  on  in  the  world 
We  are  deeply  troubled  how  much  hate  and 
violence  there  is  and  how  rapidly  it  is  in- 
creasing. So  little  respect  is  paid  to  indi- 
vidual lives,  and  life  seems  to  be  considered 
fnimportant  and  worthless  by  so  many  men. 

We  read  in  the  Congressional  Record  from 
vour  speech  on  May  5.  It  moves  ns  deeply  f  o 
know  that  you  stand  for  justice  and  world 
peace  and  we  support  you  fully  in  this.  It  is 
so  very  important  that  that  kind  of  voice  as 
yours  "and  th.at  of  the  Senator  from.  Alaska. 
Mr,  Greening,  are  heard.  Again  we  want  to 
thank  you  and  ask  that  you  do  not  feel 
alone  .and  continue  to  express  what  you  feel 
■.s  right. 

We  sreet  you  warnaly. 
Yours. 

Allister  and  Jldy  Marci-hnt. 


Stockton  Calif 

Map  14   1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dz.\?.  Sen.^tor:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
eratitude  to  you  for  the  stand  you  have 
taken  on  Vietnam.  I  realize  what  terrific 
odds  you  are  facing  when  the  niachine  is 
all  oiled  up  ready  to  explode  at  any  moment. 

To  me  I  don't  seem  to  understand  why 
anyone  would  want  to  push  us  into  another 
war.  As  the  saying  goes,  "we  win  the  wars 
but  lose  the  peace."  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  the  world  must  think  we  Americans 
a  very  vicious  nation.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing our  troops  should  be  brought  home  as 
one  bov^s  life  isn't  worth  the  entire  strip 
The  reason  I  speak  is.  I  lost  a  brother  in  the 
first  WOT  and  that  was  st;pposed  to  be  the 
war  to  end  wars. 

Was  I  wrong  in  my  way  of  thinking  about 
the  Dominican  Republic,  as  I  thought  the 
President  said  he  was  only  sending  in  the 
Marines  to  get  our  Anierican  people  out  of 
danger.  Now  we  are  not  only  there  but  we 
are  telling  t'nem  who  they  should  put  in 
power. 

I  wonder  what  this  Nation  would  do  if 
De  Gaulle  or  any  other  foreign  nation  came 
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over  herp  vith  their  troops  nr.d  said  "yoii 
Can't  have  Senator  Morse  in  the  Senate,"  just 
what  would  we  tell  thcrn?  I  am  sure  you 
know  the  answer.  I  am  sure  if  the  Presider.t 
keeps  on  going  the  way  he  has  been  he  will 
po  down  in  history  as  a  very  much  liated 
man.  Along  with  hnn  tlie  sr.me  goes  for 
Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara.  When  I  men- 
tion to  some  people  tlie  thintrs  I  have  p\;t 
in  this  letter  they  say  I  am  either  a  Com- 
munist or  a  John  Bircher  and  I  can  at;:re 
yo\i  I  am  neitlicr. 

Anyway  Senator  Morse  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  have  ni.ide  many,  many,  friends  and 
may  God  Jjiess  yoxi   for  your  s:ai;d   en   the 
;•  flairs  of  otir  people. 
Cordially  3"ours, 

CHh'iiTi.  T  Cux, 

May  10,  1905. 
Senator  W.wne  Monsr:, 
Washington,  DC. 

Z>TJ^R  Senator  Mohse:  I  have  been  rs.car.ing 
to  write  you  for  a  long  time  to  advi.'^e  and 
agree  witli  you  in  yoiir  position  en  Vietnam. 
Keep  up  the  good  v.ork, 

F\irther,  I  Just  want  to  say  I  h.ave  high 
admiration  for  you  ajid  regard  you  as  a  mrui 
cf  great   v,isdoni,    courage,   and   hone.sty. 

With  aU  best  wi.^hes  for  yoiir  cor.tlr^aed 
pixxi  health  and  good  work. 

Gc<I  bie.?s  you. 

Very  re.=pectf'ji:y. 

I.  C  Kf^mex.  M  D. 

Pm.o  Alto,  Calif. 


St.  Lt-ke's  Methodist  Cuintcn. 

Coliimhui.  O'u.o,  May  17,  IOCS. 
Ho  v.,  \V,\YN'E  MoRsr, 

US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

De.-'.r  Senator  Morse:  Every  ihoiightfu', 
■well-informed  and  fairmlnucd  man  agree'-. 
■with  you  that  the  -war  in  Vietnam  '.s  sTupjd 
and  unnoces.sary. 

I  am  hack  of  you  100  percent. 
Yours  re.spectfully, 

Charles  B.  Whitman-. 
Pastor,   St.  Luke's  Method:st   Oiurch, 
ancf  Lieutenant  Color.cl. 


Brtx   Mawr,   p.*  . 

May  19,  19€5. 
Senator  Wayne  Mop.se. 
US.  Senate, 
Washi7igton.  DC. 

Dear  Sen-ator  Morse:  I  wish  to  e.xpre?s 
admiration  and  appreciation  for  yoiir  co-a- 
r.Tgeoiis  stand  agnirst  the  U.S.  increasingly 
dangerous  and  clearly  illegal  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Such  reports  as  I 
hnve  read  cf  your  speeches  on  the  Senate 
floor  convince  me  you  are  one  of  oi^ly 
fwo  Senators  brave  and  honest  enoueh  to 
make  clear  the  lack  of  justification  for  this 
country '.s  aggression  against  North  Vietnam, 
and  its  virtual  military  occupation  oi  South 
Vietnam. 

I  would  appreciate  being  se:.t  .-i.ny  copies 
of  your  fine  statements  on  Vietnam  which 
you  may  hare  available,  ify  address  mr.ke.s 
it  clear  I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents; 
but  it  seem.s  to  me  that  the  Vietn.am  crisis 
pees  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ar.y  one 
K'ate.  Your  recent  speeches  against  the  .1700 
million  carte  blanche  which  Pretident  Juhn- 
Kon  virtually  e:<tortcd  from  both  Ho'."  r.s  -v^  e.-e 
greatly  to  your  credit. 

I  wonder  if  you  feel  yourself  a.s  poorly 
covered  by  the  ma,s.s  media  as  I  think  you 
are.  To  me,  there  is  a  systematic  elimina- 
tion or  di.'jtortion  of  all  aiiti-Vif-tnam  criti- 
riKm.  Senator  GRT-F.vi>fG  .s  excellent  .speech 
t/j  the  students  who  protested  in  Wa.'hing- 
ton,  D.C.,  went  almost  completely  unnoticed 
by  the  press. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  citl- 
zcn.s   not   in   your   home   State   are   following 


your  courageous  battle  and  arc  hoping  that 
your  stand  for  sanity  and  franknesB  will  at 
la?t  convert  some  of  yo\ir  nibberstamplng 
colleagties  to  se!"iiie  and  f  aim  ess. 

To  me,  the  Invasion  of  tiie  Dominican 
Kepvibiic,  v.iiii  all  t!ie  lucrcc^iblo  lies  and 
evasions  that  flowed  from  lop  U.S.  oflfi- 
cinKs — tlii.s  put  the  Johnson  akhninistration 
into  a  very  fearful  pcr&pecitive.  I  keep 
pincliing  myself  to  conMncc  idyself  I'm  not 
dreaming:  for  Barry  GokUv.iKr,  not  Lyndon 
Johnson,  tfcems  to  luivc  won  tile  presidential 
{k-ction. 

To  me  you  are  a  "profile  in  tourage,"  and 
your  proplictic  condemnations  of  President 
Johnson's  I'litidemocratic  policies  will  in 
the  future  be  seen  as  the  patriotic  cries 
against  political  folly  tliat  tlif  y  to  clearly 
are. 

Votirs  truly, 

Paci-A.aa  C.  KoHLER. 

:.L-.Y  18,  19G5. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  v.ant  to  thar.k  you  for  your 
t!vi.cch  and  actions  of  last  weelc,  May  5  and  6. 

There  weren't  too  many  voices  raised  with 
re.  pect  to  Vietnam,  tinfortr.r.ivtely. 

The  conscience  of  Congress  ^cems  to  have 

ile:i  apa: 

May  I  have  a  copv  of  your  speeches  of  both 
M:'y  5  and  C? 

'I  Ijai.k  j'ou. 

Stanley  Rosenberg. 

Sax  Bernardino  High  ^chooi., 
Sa^i  Bcrjiardino,  Calif..  A'aij  19,  IOCS. 
Hon.  V.'ay.n'e  r.l0RST, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BuiUlir.g, 
Was'iington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  v.ojld  appreciate 
your  sending  me  documented  material  ex- 
prcbiiing  your  stand  on  tlie  Vietnam  situation 
and  the  Dominican  fiasco. 

I  am  an  ardent  follower  of  jo'jr  sane  ap- 
proach to  ■v\-orld  affairs  in  an  sge  -where  the 
n-ii'.jority  of  this  Nation's  leaders  are  wildly 
Saying  blindly  at  the  so-caileji  Communist 
threat. 

Re.'pect'uliy  you 


X 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Kcnate  Office  Building, 
WuEhiiiriton.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  you  to  know  that 
we  stand  firmlv  behind  your  '  'ietnam  posi- 
tion.   Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Jonathan  H  Harris, 
Robert  Malts, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design. 

LnONARD  OSHINSKY, 

Harvard  Law. 


JciiN  R.  Scott. 
Ti[.\T  17,  1965. 


)t  a  constitti- 


CoLORADO  Sprixc.^,  Colo., 

Jfttir  10,  1965. 
H.jn   Wavke  Mor.sf, 
Ti;e  U.S.  Senate. 
Wa'^hinaton,  D.C. 

Dear  .Sin\tor  Morse:  I  am  n 
ent  of  yot;r  Stat*,  but  mu.^t  t«ll  you  I  whole- 
i.eartcdly  agree  with  your  views  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  admire  your  criura^e  in  ex- 
pressing them.  Tlie  average  citai^en  oppo-sing 
the  administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  feels 
.so  powerless  to  do  anythiiig.  At  least  we 
f<"el  we  have  a  spokesman  In  yrm.  If  copies 
ol  your  speeches  in  the  Senate  May  .3  and  6 
oppo.'iing  the  President's  $700  million  request 
lor  Vietnam  are  available.  I  should  very  mtich 
appreciate  receiving  three  coiijies  so  I  may 
distribute  them  to  frieiuls. 
Sincerely, 

Nanc»  D.  Kent 
Mrs.  t>.  R.  Kent. 


Committee  on  Economic  and  So- 
cial   RriATiONs    of    the    Men- 

NON'IIE  CHT-RCH, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  May  J9. 19C5 
Senator   Wayne   Mor-se. 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washiv.giou.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  May  4-e.  lOQt; 
a  number  of  religious  leaders  were  in  Wash, 
ington  engaged  in  a  consultation  on  Vietnam* 
We  called  on  a  number  of  Senators  ana  Rep.' 
resentati-.es  and  also  had  a  conference  witi 
the  Vice  President.  1  think  v.e  were  schccl- 
tdcd  at  one  time  to  have  a  meeting  witli  vo'i 
but  due  ta  tiic  debate  in  t;ic  Sen.itc  on'tiip 
Presidents  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$700  million  in  support  of  the  Vietnam  pn> 
gram,  you  were  engaged  in  that  debate  and 
she  mccling  with  you  was  not  held. 

I  wish  to  say  that  a  number  of  us  weic- 
in  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  afternoon  when 
you  made  your  elociuent  speech  objecting  •  , 
the  President's  proposals.  I  v.ish  to  coi-- 
gratulate  you  for  the  sUmd  which  you  h,\ve 
taken,  and  I  do  hope  that  your  influence  ana 
those  of  others  •^^ho  share  your  viewpoint 
may  have  their  influence  in  shaping  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  you  keep  me  ii> 
formed  of  any  developments  which  siio^ald  be 
shared  with  an  Infornud  citize.yry. 

With  best   wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CrY  r.  Keij^ heergcp.. 


New  York,  NY., 

May  21.  IOCS. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasltingtou.   DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  support  an  immediate  cease- 
fire   in   Vietnam,    and   application   of   Mr.  v 
Thanfs   formula   for   negotiations. 
Very  sincerely. 

Michael  Celler. 

Tr.LNTON,  N.J., 

Mail  21,  1C63. 
Dear  Senator:   Please  keep  up  your  won- 
derful work.     We   admire  your  courage  ami 
foresight.     I    a^ree,   we    should    not   be  ii: 
Vietnam  or  the  Do.Thnican  Republic. 
Best  wishes, 

John  A.  Kinczel,  M.D, 


Yakima,  Wash.. 

May  20,  IOC:,. 
Hon.  Wayne  ^foRSE. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-:liingtou.  D.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Morse:  Regarding  the  re- 
cent $700  million  President  Johnson  :e- 
qtiestcd  for  the  Vietnam  war,  we  find  worc"^ 
inadeciuate  to  c:<pre.':s  our  thanks  and  deep 
admiration  for  your  brave  "nay"  along  vii;'a 
Senators  Grl-e.ving  and  Nelson. 

Tiie  Pentagon  comptiters  are  unable  to 
measure  the  future  hatred  and  distrust  mar- 
kind  will  hold  for  t.he  people  of  tlic  United 
States,  This  Vietnam  w;ir  is  truly  one  of  tho 
gravest  mistakes  this  country  ever  made. 
Sadly  and  sincerely. 

Dr.  and  Mr;-.  >f.  E  Hrnr.. 


Mount  Vernon,  Wasu.. 

May  19.  19G5. 

Dear  Senator  Mor.se:  Congratulatioris 
for  your  opposition  to  the  President's  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  yoiir  vote  against  his  $700 
million  appropriation  for  tli.at  policy.  How 
sad  that  those  who  agree  with  you  are  in 
such  a  minority. 

I  am  sick  at  heart  over  the  cour.so  t' 
criminal  folly  that  our  Government  is  pur- 
.^uing  in  A.ii.  ,  and,  yes.  In  South  Americ.;. 
tCK).    What  can  a  small  private  citizen  do,  bf- 
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sides   writing   frequently    to   the   President. 
Senators  and  Congressmen? 
~  Kc-cp  up  the  good  work. 
Yours  truly, 

Colleen  Dickinson. 


of  everything.  How  foolish  and  insane  can 
we  be?  It's  time  to  take  stock  of  ourselves, 
not  of  others,  before  we  commit  the  ultimate 
blunder. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  and  Rosina  Woodhovse. 


Ruthekford.  Calif., 

Maj  20.  1965. 
-enator  Wayne  Morse, 

"  DE.-vR  Sir:  After  listening  to  an  interview 
ffiven  by  you  to  ABC  and  broadcast  by  short- 
wave oii  May  20,  I  am  proud  of  th.e  stand  you 
have  taken  against  the  administration  re- 
garding our  policy  in  Victn.an  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

I  agree  with  you  and  wish  there  were  more 
people  like  you  in  WasViington  to  guide  and 
ke°p  our  foreign  policy  on  the  r.ght  track. 

f  lecl  that  the  Prc:-.ident  of  the  United 
States  IT  being  misir.i'jrrnod  by  the  Peritagon 
-ad  the  State  Dcp;.r-Li;.cnt. 
"""please,  Mr.  Senator,  keep  0:1  informing  the 
\raerican  people  of  -vhat  i.3  going  on.  The 
.Administration  docs  not.     They  tell  us  half 

tlie  truth. 

Let's  hope  that  .some  day  they  will  re... .70 
their  mistakes.    I  hope  It  will  not  be  too  late. 

I  am  a  naturalized  citizen  01  the  United 
cntes,  born  in  France,  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  W'orld  War  I;  was  always  proud 
of  what  America  stands  for. 

I  am  now  a  little  apprehensive  of  what  our 
foreign  policy  Is  leading  us  to.  Three  •wars 
inone  generation  Is  tiresome  and  our  foreign 
policy  might  lead  us  to  another  war  worse 
Uian  the  other.--.  In  which  half  our  population 
atight  be  wiped  out.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Sen- 
ator. 

I  regret  that  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia^'have  remained  silent  on  this  subject. 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  Senator,  for  this  v.onderful 
interview,  and  God  bless  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

EOMfND  A     Ma  .N  DIN. 


Someday  you  may  be  nominated  as  one 
example  of  a  profile  in  courage. 

I  -would  like  the  names  of  the  ot-her  Sena- 
tors v.ho  voted  against  the  bill  to  grant  extra. 
moneys  to  carry  en  the  undeclared  war. 

Wilbur  W.  Kamp. 


West  Orange.  N.J.. 

May  20.  1365. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  ' 

Washjiigtor.,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mors::.  This  is  to  U-11  you 
that  I  admire  your  willingness  to  express 
your  unpopular  views  on  our  position  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  agree  with  your  stand. 

I  do  not  like  to  dilfcr  with  our  Govern- 
ment's views  but  I  think  it  is.  my  obligation 
to  :-ay  wiien  I  think  we  l;ave  made  a  mistake. 
I  hope  that  our  right  to  criticize  constr-ac- 
lively  will  never  be  abridged.  There  are 
some  disturbing  signs  that  criticism  is  ttn- 
welcomc,  but  I  am  trying  Uj  teach  my  chil- 
dren t  )  speak  out  for  what  they  think  Is 
rigl.t.  Thank  you  for  setting  the  good 
ex  imple. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ruth  E.  Goodman. 


DENViP. .    Coio  , 

M'ly   18.  1065. 
Seiaator  V.'ay.ne  Mc)tSE. 
Senate  Office  Budding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Sen.ator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  on  your  courageous  stand  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  join  with  you  and  many  other  people  in 
the    United    States    who    are    hoping    for    a 
cease-fire  to  stop  the  brutal  killing  of  all 
people  involved. 
Thanking  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Anne  K.  RoBiNtm. 


Pcjwer,  Mont., 

May  20.1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfielp. 
Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
\Va--hinaton.  D  C. 

De.\r  Senator:  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
h-,tx>crisy  of  the  US.  Government  and 
ailiamed  of  its  actions  which  smack  of  Hitler 
T.^ctics  and  Imperialism,  hidden  and  abetted 
by  OUT  elected  representatives. 

'v.'e  wotild  like  to  kno'T  by  what  right  you 
OKd  the  $700  million  for  President  John- 
s,:-n  to  spend  on  v^•ars  and  aggression?  We 
?..-e  doing  what  Hitler  Germany  and  Kaiser 
W:".helm  of  Germ.^ny  did,  spending  billions 
c:  dollars  for  wars  of  aggression  to  keep  peo- 
D'.e  on,slaved.  Under  the  name  of  "freedom" 
we  go  around  the  world  killing,  torturing, 
n-.alming.  and  destroying  people's  property — 
xhat  a  tragedy.  It  is  time  we  f.iced  up  to 
what  is  T>.Tong  with  an  economic  system  that 
c.'.n't  st;iy  alive  withotit  wars. 

We  blame  others  for  exactly  what  we  our- 
selves are  doing.  No  matter  what  we  say  to 
Justify  our  immoral  actions,  they  will  not 
'oe  jttstificd. 

We  are  the  only  active  colonial  power  today 
oaraide  of  Portugal.  We  should  stop  and 
•.  lew  ourscUcs  as  others  see  us.  If  we  h.ive 
the  right  to  control  southeast  Asia.  Russia 
"should  have  the  same  rlgh.t  In  South  Amer- 
ica. If  it  is  unthinkable  for  us  that  the  Rus- 
sian military  might  should  coiitrol  Sotith 
America,  then  how  can  ■v^'c  think  it  is  right 
for  us  to  do  this  in  southeast  Asia? 

The  present  governments  of  Russia  and 
China  are  not  .=0  brttt.il  or  ruthle.<;s.  Drew 
Pearson  attests  that  the  Chinese  ntetliod  of 
conquering  does  not  consider  killing  but 
mainly  infiltratins  with  their  people  In  busi- 
ness contact.  Russia's  method  Is  similar.  If 
we  can't  compete  with  them  in  peaceful  com- 
petition, what  we  are  doing  will  be  Uie  end 


Cap.mel,  Ind  , 

May  20,  1965. 


Senator  Wayne  MOiP.SE. 
Senate  Build-.ng. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator:  I  am  not  ov.e  of  your  con- 
stituents, btit  I  want  to  comm.end  you  for 
your  stand  against  our  military  intervention 
in  Vietnam  and  our  dangerous  escalation  of 
the  w.ar  there. 

You  have  shown  admirable  courage  In  op- 
posing the  administration's  inexplicable  for- 
eign policy,  especially  in  the  face  of  President 
Johnson's"  'efforts  to'  silence   the  opposition. 

I  only  wish  there  were  more  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  Join  In  your  protests.    At 
least   your  voices  are  heard. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Smeih. 

The  Lvsater  R.\nch. 
M.ATHEsoN.  Colo  ,  May  21,  lCi65. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Ofice  Building, 
U'n.':'::'ipfon.  DC. 

DE.AR  Sen.ator  Morse:  May  we  congratulate 
you  on  your  recent  addresses  to  the  Senate, 
on  May  5  and  6,  on  the  matter  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  you  in  any  way 
we  can.     Please  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

M.ary  and  Tom  L:v-ater 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Lasater. 

Melody  Farm. 
Washington-  Cot-Rx  Horsr,  Ohio. 

May  21,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  MoRsr. 

Dear  Mr.  Sen.\tor:  Since  I  heard  you  say 
o\\  the  television,  "We  shall  not  be  silenced," 
I  have  wanted  to  WTlte  my  approval  of  your 
opp..>sitlon   to   our    actions    In   Vietnam. 


SfN  VALt-ET,  Idaho,  May  19,  12C5. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   This  is  just  a  note 
to  add  to  tne  many  you  mtist  receive  ex- 
pressing my  support  of  your  strong  aiid  lone- 
ly stand  on  Vietnam. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Nan  Harris. 

EtcLiD.  Ohio.  May  10,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Ofj.cc  Building, 
Wai'iiUigto^.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  thai'ik  ycu 
for  doing  all  in  your  power  to  stop  the  seriSe- 
less  kining  of  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Dominso. 

Contrary  to  international  agreements,  the 
United  States  has  introduced  many  new 
weapons  like  naplam.  and  white  phosphorous 
bonibs  and  increased  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  to  a  point  where  there  are  now 
almost  twice  a.s  many  American  soldiers  as 
there  were  estimates  of  Vietcong  soldiers  only 
1  year  ago. 

In  Santo  Domingo.  American  troops  are 
again  engaged  In  aggression  and  violation 
of  international  agreements.  American 
troops  again  outnumber  the  native  insur- 
gents and  while  they  publicly  cry  for  a  cease- 
fire allow  the  rightwmg  generals  to  bomb 
and  attack  and  mass  troops  from  areas  con- 
trolled by  American  troops. 

We  are  fast  becoming  the  most-hated  na- 
tion in  the  world  while  the  American  peo- 
ple allow  the  military  to  tell  lie  after  lie 
and  Eupress  our  own  reporters  at  the  scene. 
Not  once  in  recent  history  have  Amer- 
icans troops  been  used  to  protect  democrati- 
callv  elected  governments  from  military 
nurges  and  coup  d'etats.  Only  when  a  mil- 
itary dictatorship  is  threatened  by  demo- 
cratic insurgents  who  might  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  Communists,  do  we  intervere. 
Verv  trulv  yours. 

Melvin  L.  Dahlmann. 


*  New  York.N.Y 

*  May  21. 1963. 
.Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

VS.  Senate.         ? 
Wc^hingto-n,  DC. 

De-^r  Sir:  I  hare  been  meaning  to  ■write 
to  you  for  some  time  and  now  must  postpone 
the  writing  no  longer. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  position 
yott  have  taken  on  Vietnam  and  on  the  rea- 
sons yoti  have  ptit  forward  for  taking  that 
position.  , 

It  seems  to  Sie  your  rie-ws  are  not  given 
the  circulation  on  the  radio  and  in  the  press 
which  they  deserve. 

I  consider  the  last  presidential  campaign 
the  biggest  hoax  practiced  on  us  in  my 
lifetime.  Or.ly  my  friends  who  voted  for 
Goldwater  are"  happy  today. 

I  ofTer  Tou  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

Ho-WARO  RICKETT. 


WooDL.MTO  Hills.  Caltt  , 

May  24. 1965 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Both  my  ■wife  and 
mvself  would  like  to  convey  our  great   ad- 
miration for  your  honesty  and   courage  for 
standing  against  the  current  Vietnam  r>o'.icy. 
We  also  are  very  much  against  it  and  wish 
there  w.-^s  something  we  could  do  as  citizens. 
Keep  up  your'  marvelous  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Vlc:ro«  and  MarE-Tn-  FEi.D»t<iN. 
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May  27,  loi;. 


1  HF  First  Unitart^n  Church 

OF   CoLfMBfs.    Ohio. 

Ma  I!  20.  1963. 
Stiintor  Wayne  Morse. 
^i-v.atr  Oljiir  BuiUiing. 
\\'a^'!nig:oji .  D.C. 

Dkar  Sfnator  MoF.st  :  Prom  r'ne  bottom  of 
r.\\-  heart,  tij.uik  you  for  your  tireless  and 
(■  >uraeeot;s  insistence  upon  proviciing  leacicr- 
shlp  for  wimt  small  loyal  opposition  e.xists 
m  liip  consensus  society  our  taf'.oved  niaxi- 
ninm  le:(der  has  created. 

Ir  must  seem  somcriii^.es  tliut  you  have 
■  ]:\cd  OIK  your  lite  talking  to  scorning  men." 
as  Van/etu  said,  but  those  of  ns  vho  shudder 
:rom  the  insane  escaLiuon  of  this  new  hip- 
shooTing:  Barry  Johnson  deserve  a  voice  also. 

Trn.-sr  for  -.'.s  is.  of  course,  irrevocably  de- 
stroyed in  L...m  America;  lui  chan.ge  m  pol- 
icy can  iind  >  that  catastrophev  We  have 
succeeded  in  making  certain  that  the  Viet- 
oong  governi.ienr  will  indeed  be  Commu- 
.list — as  we  always  said— and  that  Laos  and 
irambodia  will  follow. 

Thank   you.    sir.    for    your    voice    of   .-anity 
..n-^ici^t    the   cries   of   "Ave    desar." 
Sincerely. 

Rev.  J  Fr.-.-vki  ix  C3iid'=fy. 

ExcEi.sir.a    Minn.    Men/  19    lOtlS. 
Prcsioc-nt  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

7  r.r   ir'.-ifc  Hoii-c. 
Washington.  D.C. 

t:^iF. :  It  is  obvious  to  me.  as  I  believe  it  is 
becoming  clear  to  many  if  not  most  Ameri- 
c.ms.  that  our  foreign  policy  has  reached  a 
new  depth  of  immorality,  illegality  nnd 
senseles-sness  dtiring  recent  months. 

Our  in->olvement  in  Vietni;m  has  been  of 
tioubiiul  v.ilue  and  legdhty.  to  say  the  lea.=  r. 
from  the  beginning.  Our  present  formula  of 
retaliation  against  and  hypocritical  offers  to 
negotiate  with  the  North  is  absurd  and  may 
iead  to  disaster.  Yet  now  our  activities  In 
liie  Dominican  Republic  occasion  noth.ing 
but  outrage  and  horror  on  the  part  of 
tiioughtful  citizens.  Our  actions  there  have 
been  conical,  from  the  start  of  the  present 
cii-^'.urbance.  and  are  now  being  pro\ed  un- 
bflievabie  folly  from  any  point  of  view. 

\Vorse.  howcer.  is  the  bludgcoinng  that 
the  people  are  being  subjected  to  by  yotir 
office.  This  treatment,  so  fiir.  h,.s  beeri  in 
the  form  of  a  stream  of  "information"  that 
is.  in  fact,  a  compound  of  eva.sion.  wistful 
prognostication  and  patent  lies.  \Ve  feel 
buried  under  the  weight  of  platitudes  and 
hair-truThs  to  the  point  where  our  urge  to 
protest  is  suffix-ating:  as.  apparently,  our 
Congress  is  now  stilled.  It  is  this  suppres- 
sion of  dissent  under  tlie  guise  of  "conscn- 
sus"'  that  will  bring  us  either  to  ruin  on  for- 
eign ground  or  to' a  dangerous  reaction  at 
home:  or.  more  likely,  to  both. 

Like  millions  of  others.  I  suspect.  I  am 
q  ii-e  disttirbed  by  the  pre-ensions  and  ap- 
parent megalomania  of  our  exectuive.  Our 
present  expansionist  foreign  policy  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  nothing  but  isolating  this 
country  and  eventually,  one  fears,  bringing 
tts  to  a  level  of  frustration  where  the  only 
solution  Will  be  an  expic-i-.c.  r.nnihilatin'^ 
r.ne. 

Social  revolution  is  necessary,  desirable. 
and  will  continue  to  occur  throughout  the 
world  despite  the  icy  hyst.eria  and  armed 
cvangeli-m  of  this  admnnistration.  Our  late 
President  had  recognized  such  a  reality  and 
had  begtm  to  de.t!  w.i;h  the  world  rather 
than  to  browbeat  and  subject  it  to  his  will. 
Ar.yhing  else,  such  as  our  present  prjUcy. 
seems  madness. 
Yotirs, 

Ali-E.v  F   Harrison. 


First  MrxHODisT  Chc-rch. 
P^'-dding.  Calif.,  Moi/  18.  106.5. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
Srna'rOffirr  Buikhiio. 
U'a  /,  .itqton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mop.sf  :  You  haie  my  vote  of 
cor.fidencc   .'cr   your   -.o'e  of  "r.o  confidence'" 


in    the    program    of    mounting 
qtnremcnts  in  Vietnam. 
Keep  up  the  position. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  H 


iu!i!.o-v    rc- 


WTHORNT. 


CiARDiNA,  Cai  It    ,  ."■./(ij^v  IT.  1965. 

Df.xR  SrNMMR  MoRSF  ;  Yotir  edortii  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people  is  grfcatly  appre- 
ciated. Wc  admire  your  courag*  and  stam- 
ina, to  su'ix!  by  your  coiuict ionsjwith  regard 
to  our  foreipn  policy.  Altliouszlil  we  are  mi- 
able  to  ^otc  for  you  wo  would  like  to  tiuink 
\ou"icr  representing  our  opinioi.. 
Yours  trulv. 
Dorothy  and  Arthir  Y  l{i  .::aya-!jt. 


-A.Mii!  rtsr.  Mass.. 

Ma\  21.  1963. 
DiAR  .'<rx.\ToF.  Moj-.sf;.  I  applatil  your  cou- 
rageous remarks  on  our  foreign  iolicy.  But 
I  fear  that  we  are  being  head*!  toward  a 
showdown  with  China,  and  pioOest  will  be- 
come more  and  more  difficult  or  (unpatriotic. 


Gov 


tlies( 


Sena  lor  Waynt.  Morse. 
Scv.utr  OfTu-c  Bufhfivg. 
W'ci.sliivgton .  DC. 

Dear  Sir:    You   may  never  sec 
but  at  least  it  can  be  added  to 
the  ba.sket  marked  "for."     I  app 


gainst    U.S. 
n    America. 


A.  Allen. 


Plea.se   continue   to   speak   out    s 
militarism    in    Asia    and    in    I.at 
Yoia-  \oice  is  essential. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D;an 

Fresno.  Oalif  . 

.1/0 1  JO.  1965. 
Hi.in    W\VNi:  Morse. 
Senate  OffU-c  Bniklinp. 
\\'a.-<hi)!g'on.  DC. 

Dear  Kir;    Tiiank  you  very  mt 
stand  in  the  opposition  to  our 
policy    in    Vie 'nam    and    in    the 
Republic. 

We   have   no   business   in 
troops  and  planes  in  eitlier  of 
I   am  sure  that  you   have   more 
yoiir   stand    than   is   readily   vis 
continue   in    your   outspoken  oijposi 
t)-i!s  insane  and  dangerous  policy. 
Yoiu's  \  ery  truly. 

Mrs.  Hans  E 


h  for  your 

ernment's 

Dominican 


com^iitting  our 

se  places. 

support   in 

i  jle.     Please 

tion    to 


1  RANO.SCH. 


Paris  ,  III  . 
Ma  f  19. 196'i. 


this  lelier 
he  ones  in 
reciatc  the 


stand  you  ha^-e  taken  on  our  foreign  policv. 
you  are  right  all  the  way.  It  is  fard  to  be- 
lieve that  you  ar.d  Senator  Fulbk^.ht  are  the 
only  ones  who  believe  as  yotj  d9  but  what 
holds  them  back.  I  feel  .sorry  fo^  Mr.  John- 
son, he  inherited  this  mess  and  in  trying 
to  get  out  of  it  he  .seems  t-i  sfi{  in  deeper 
every  day.  However  he  did  not  m)ierit  Santo 
Diilningo. 

They  say  tlie  good  we  do  liv«s  after  us. 
n.aybe  so  but  there  can  be  no  quRiiion  about 
the  mistakes  we  make,  they  groy  and  grow. 
Our  country  is  su;iering  from  tie  mistakes 
of  John  Foster  Dulles  and  .Joseph  McCarthy. 
I  believe  that  we  .should  recognize  China  and 
that  China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
itions.    Communism  in  Russia  has  changed 

ur  present 


and  it  will  change  in  China  but 
policy  will  not  help  bring  that  -ahiut.     If  we 
are  the  cour.try  we   think  we  arojwe  do  not 
have  to  be  afraid  of  communism. 

If  we  are  the  Christian  nation  t  lat  we  like 
t-o  think  we  are.  we  sliould  face  care  of 
our  needy  at  home  and  feed  hung-y  children 
the  world  over  to  the  very  limit  oI|our  ability 
and  forget  guns  and  bombs. 
Yours  sincerely. 

MaJ.  L.  Eads. 


Nf>p.\viC!i.  C 
Mail 
Dear  Sf.nator  Morse:  1  join  Ih 
ruf-i\ts    who    ajjpreciate    your 


NN., 

2:1.  10G5. 
;e  noncoii- 
)ourageous 


sti.nd   on    Vietnam,   and   I   have   so   notified 
Senator  Riiucofe  and  Senator  Dodd. 
With  much  gratitude. 

ClUton  W  CinAY.  PI,  n 


TlK\nk  you  f(,r  your 
to    recent    American 


Coi.or.Ano    Stai-j.    U.nivi-hsity. 
Fori    Collin.'i.   Co'.n  .   May    io_    mrt^ 
Senator  Wayne  M<->rse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliivpton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mor.se 
(ourageous     opposition 

policy  in  Vietnam.  Ax  .1  time  when  the 
President  is  .otempting  to  stifle  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  \our  stated  position  becomes 
nut  simply  a  critique  cf  foreign  policy  but 
a  defense  of  denuxracv  here  at  home 
everyone,  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  A,-; 
must  be  in  yom-  debt. 

Your  ciun-acteri.'.ation  of  our  Ciovernniem 
as  "drunk  with  military  power"  is  most  apt. 
Would  that  more  oHicials  of  our  Govern- 
ment liad  your  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  one  does  not  win  friends  among  people 
l)y  dropping  bombs  on  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ikwin   Wall. 


Washington  Universu  v. 

School  or  Mv.uici>.r. 

Man  i6.  190',. 
Dear  Senator:  I.  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, admire  your  firm  stand  for  consist- 
ency, justice,  and  conunonsense  in  opposing 
our  administration's  policy  in  Vietnam.  We 
take  courage  from  you.  and  continue  to  speak 
up  for  a  peaceful  settlement  through  nego- 
tiations with  the  belligerem>  iiuolved— anti 
tliis  includes  the  obvious  •  -  *  ;iie  Viei- 
cong— -whom  we  are  fighting  and  shooting 
not  only  the  North  Vietnamese  whom  we  are 
bombing. 

Do  not  fail  us.  the  Nation,  and  the  world 
by  backing  down  now — continue  to  speak  for 
your  earlier  proposals. 

With  admiration  and  respect  for  you 
Sincerely  yoius, 

S.  Mfhorf,  M  D. 


SEPtTLVEDA.  Calif.. 

Man  ^7-  J 065. 
Sen.'itor  Wavnf  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-'hinglon.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend J  on  on  your  courage  and  good  com- 
monsense  on  your  views  on  Vietnam.  Es- 
pecially for  your  courage  to  speak  otit  against 
the  ovcrwlielmmg  majority  who  do  not  share 
yotir  views. 

I'm  sure  there  are  many  average  house- 
wives like  myself  who  agree  with  yoti,  but 
how  can  we  be  heard? 

I  thank  you  so  much.  I  would  be  very 
proud  if  you  were  our  Senator  from  C.ii:- 
foi  nia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Hilary  Weaver. 

Motlier  of  Til  ice. 


Sacramento.  Calif.. 

Maij  20.  liiCa 
Hon.ir:ible  Lyndo.n  B.Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  one  of  the 
many  millions  who  worked  hard  and  voted 
for  you  in  the  last  election.  Most  of  us  did 
so  because  we  felt  so  strongly  that  Senator 
Ooldwater's  foreign  policy  proposals  were 
dangerous,  immoral,  likely  to  achieve  the 
precise  opposite  of  their  professed  intcn- 
ti<ins. 

Why  do  you  insist,  by  your  bombings  in 
Vietnam,  and  invasion  of  the  Dominican  He- 
public,  in  proving  just  how  wrong  Barry 
Goldwater  was? 

We  already  believed  it  before  the  election. 
We  are  nmrc  convinced  now  than  ever.  I. 
iiiid  mrfny  others  I  know  who  supported  you. 
iire  determinecj  to  work  against,  and  vote 
agiiiiisi.    oiiy     public     official     regardless    of 
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ni^v  who  supp<jrts  this  Incredibly  inflam- 
matory and  discredited  policy  that  assumes 
our  niihtary  might  obliges  us  to  ^slaughter 


Tliis  Inconsistent  pattern  of  behavior 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  willing 
to  defend  our  freedom   on  others'  soil   and 


''pnn'eworldwide  (and  get  many  of  our  sons     at  the   expense   of   their  land  and   people; 
Saughtered  In   the  bargahi)    in   the   hypo-     hardly  a  noble  stand  for  a  great  nation. 


Keep   up   the   good  work.     Wars  only  bring 
misery. 

Sincerely, 

John  Skojottk. 


critical   guise   of   aiding  self-determination 
*      '  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  I.I.\cColl. 

SEN.MOii  Mouse:  Allow  me  to  express  my 
^■nceie  gratitude  to  you  for  your  position  on 
fo-cigu  policy.  Plcare  keep  up  the  good  work. 
'■"^^     ^     ^  Hugh  MacColl. 


Please  continue  to  use  your  gifts  to  get 
us  back  on  a  more  American  (as  we  would 
like  the  word  to  si^jnify)  course  of  action. 
Wc  are  beliind  you. 

Sincorely  yours, 

John  N.  von  Raapiior.'jt. 
Nan  von  Raapiiorst. 
Mrs.  J    N.  VON  Raaphorst. 


Chai-el  Hill,  N.C.  May  20.  1963. 
Senatoi  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C.  ,     .    , 

Dear  Sir:  I  feel  sure  vl.u  W:i1  be  lULrrcsteU 
Ui  this  clipping  from  the  Durham  Herald  of 
tod-y  showin!^  that  a  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department  excuses  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  on  the  ground  of  necetsity. 

As  I  recall  It.  this  was  the  cxctiso  of  the 
Gsrm.ins  in  their  illegal  invasion  of  neutral 
Ec':s:uni  in  1014. 

If  ours  truly, 

PntLLlPS   PrSSELL. 

North  Viitnam  Bomeing  Termed  as 
Nlcessity 
A    U.S.     State     Department     official     here 
Wednesday    afternoon    gave   a   direct    reason 
for     our  "bombing     of     North     Vietnam- 
necessity. 

Turner  .Shclton,  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Sccrct:iry  of  State  for  Public  Af- 
f:iirs.  gave  the  explanation  during  a  public 
"lecture  at  Duke  University.  His  topic  was 
'■Tlio  Situ.ition  in  Vietnr.m." 

■•Let  tis  speak  in  simple  candor,"  Shtlton 
said.  "These  bombincs  are  not  pleasant; 
they  arc  not  by  choice,  they  are  of  neces- 
sity."     ■  ! 

Evidently  alluding  to  tUc  American  criti- 
cism of  our  Vietnam  p<i)licy.  particularly 
from  segments  of  the  academic  world,  Shcl- 
ton  said,  "Vvc  cannot  ob.9cure  the  facts  by 
engaging  in  wislvful  thinkin:^." 

Calling  attention  to  American  m.cn  and 
women  who  have  been  killed  iu  Vietnam, 
Shelton  then  added.  "In  self-deiensc,  we  are 
bombing  bridges,  roads,  and  ammunition 
diunps  in  a  totally  reasonable  cfTort  to  pre- 
vent the  men  and  supplies  caur-ing  the  deaths 
of  American  and  Vietnamese  r.l.ke  from 
reaching  the  south." 

Noting  the  C-nmmtmlsts'  reaction  to  our 
bombings,  Shclton  said.  "The  fact  that  all 
this  is  so  distressing  to  the  Vietcong  Com- 
munists gives  the  lie  to  their  claim  that 
they  are  an  indigenous  Soutli  Vietnam  group 
engaged  in  civil  war." 

Asserting  that  wc  and  the  Sotitli  Viet- 
namese "arc  engaged  In  the  pur.suit  of  the 
basic  right  of  self -defense,"  Shelton  added 
that  "It  is  n:i  action  totally  c.^nsistcnt  witli 
the  s;nrit  of  America." 

America  has  pledged  itself  to  aid  the  South 
Victniiracse.  Shclton  s.-.id. 

"This  is  a  great  and  worrisome  rc.'^.ponsi- 
bility,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  America's  tremendous  power."  he  as- 
serted. 


Dov.NFY.  Cai  IE., 

Mo:/  IS,  19C5. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
^^'a^ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mor'^e:  Wc  wish  to  commend 
you  for  the  commonscnse  attitude  you  take 
regarding  our  military  intervention  In 
troubled  areas,  and  for  your  courage  in  forth- 
rightly  opposing  this. 

We  unalterably  oppose  the  deplorable 
trend  which  seems  to  say  that  only  brute 
force  can  preserve  our  way  of  life.  If  this 
be  so.  then  democracy  is  already  lost — why 
pour  blood  over  the  corpse? 

And  if  it  would  achieve  good  results,  why 
are  we  then  not  using  it  in  our  own  be- 
nightea  South? 


conTmend    you   for 
no"    on    President 


S.-.N  Gabriel.  Calif., 

May  20,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  May  I 
your  courage  to  vote 
John's  request  for  $700  million  more.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  at  least  a  few  want 
to  take  a  second  look  and  may  wish  to  try 
to  solve  problems  by  other  means  than  the 
military  or  war.  Keep  up  your  cour-ge. 
Sincerely. 

Rolland  Thompson. 


Michigan  Technological  Universitt, 

Houghton,  Mich..  May  23.  1965. 
Senator  V^ayne  MOese, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.'\tof.  Morse:  Thanks  for  your  re- 
ports. May  14,  1965,  which  are  always  wel- 
come and  for  including  a  copy  of  the  Rec- 
ord— "Tlie  undcclc^f'cd  war  in  Vietnam."  Very 
good,  and  double  thanks  for  your  fine,  reveal- 
ing statements.  Keep  up  tlie  gooti  work. 
Best  regards, 

Milton  E.  Sherer. 


Menasha.  Wis., 

May  25.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Mot.se, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  wanted  to 
write  to  you  for  a  long  time  to  commend 
you  and  thank  you  for  your  fearless  expres- 
sion of  your  views  on  our  current  wars. 

I  think  that  you  have  done  our  Nation  a 
service  in  showing  the  world  that  our  mili- 
taristic path  is  not  approved  by  all  of  the 
people. 

In  admiration  and  gratitude. 

EnBE  Berg. 


I 


Denison  University, 
Department  of  English, 
Granville,  Ohio,  May  22. 19C5. 
Senator  Way'ne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  commend 
vou  for  your  two  speeches  in  the  Senate, 
on  May  5  and  on  May  6.  in  which  you  severely 
criticized  American  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam.  Our  nivolvement  there  is  indeed 
cruel,  for  Asians  now  and,  as  you  point  out. 
for  Americans  in  the  future.  In  m.y  opinion 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  ottr  inter- 
vention in  what  is  essentially  a  civil  v.ar — 
r.s  substantially  the  war  is  in  the  Dominican 
Republic— and'l  think  we  ought  to  withdraw 
immediately  from  both  V.cinam  and  from 
the  Dominican  Republic — withdraw  mili- 
tarilv.  that  is,  for  I  th.ink  we  ought  to  give 
nonmilitary  aid  to  tlie  emerging  countries, 
where  there  is  a  need  and  whether  they 
profer-s  10  be  our  friends  or  not.  Tlie  Biblical 
injunction,  "If  thy  enemy  hunger,  feed  him." 
seems  more  appropriate  now  than  ever. 

Our  country,  which  at  one  time  was  looked 
tip  to  as  an"  inspiration  for  social  revolu- 
tionary movement,  is  now  considered,  and 
rightly,  the  enemy  cf  .such  movements.  I 
personally  am  dismayed  by  that,  and  I  am 
disheartened  that  there  is  so  little  resistance 
at  home  to  our  qtiite  immoral  foreign  policy. 
But  resistance  to  ovir  intcrverition  in  Viet- 
nam does  seem  to  be  growing,  and  I  find  it 
c.-^pccially  encouraging  thr.t  young  people 
are  more  and  more  employing  the  techniques 
of  civil  disobedience  in  order  to  make  tlieir 
"No"  more  profound. 

Sincerely  vours,  j 

James  Mibset. 


,  -        Memphis.  Tenn., 

:  /./ajf  22,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  M6rse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  believe  you  were 
one  of  three  Senators  who  had  the  covirage 
not  t6  support  th^  recent  supplemental  mili- 
tary appropriation  to  assist  in  covering  the 
cost  of  our  ampllified  operations  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Domiiiican  Republic.  It  is  cer- 
t.-.inly  disacult  for  a  citizen  at  this  time  to 
obtain  sufficient  informiation  on  which  to 
base  a  valid  opinion.  Our  conventional  news 
sources  have  prt-sented  conflicting  stories. 
If  wc  can  believe  "Tlie  Invisible  Governmenf 
by  David  Wise  and  Thomas  B.  Ross  published 
last  year,  there  is  evidence  that  our  foreign 
relations  have  sometimes  been  complicated 
by  intrigues  originating  within  our  govern- 
mental security  agencies,  and  outside  of  dip- 
lomatic control. 

Certainly  if  the  executive  branch  of  cr.r 
Government  receives  the  impression  that 
they  will  g5t  automatic  support  for  any  hasty 
venture,  then  indeed  our  position  is  perilous. 
Your  vote  against  such  a  mandate  was  there- 
fore wise. 

At  times  like  these,  our  international  im- 
nge  depends  to  a  coTiSiderable  extent  on  the 
c;uality  01  our  smbassadors.  Their  appoint- 
n-.ent  "is  subject  to  senatorial  influence.  I 
lack  detailed  knowledge  of  most  of  Latin 
America  but  I  do  have  friends  who  are  fa- 
m:liar  with  Colomibia.  One  of  our  former 
ambassadors  there  made  little  attempt  to 
know  the  people  or  their  language  at  a  time 
when  his  English  equivalent  was  studying 
Spanish  and  touring  through  outlying  areas. 
Jslore  recently,  however,  we  have  done  much 
better.  In  maintaining  this  improved  record 
cur  Senators  will  be  well  advised  to  set  vr> 


certain  basic  criteria  of  competence  for  such 
appointees. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  SHEPP.^so. 

Stanford  UNivEr.siTT. 
St-.^fcrd.  Calif.,  Mcy   21.  19C3. 
H^n.  Wayne  L.  Mokse. 
Old   Senate  Of^'.cc  Building, 
Wasii'nigior..  DC. 

Dear  "sen.'.tor  Mor.sE:  I  thought  you'd  be 
interested  in  seeing  the  enclosed  copy  cf  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  this  morniiig's  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

H.  H.  Fisher  is  an  emeritus  professor  of 
his  lory  at  Stanford  and  for  a  number  cf 
yrars  was  the  head  cf  the  Hoover  Library  en 
v;ar.  Revolution,  and  Peace  ar.d  Hoover 
Research  Institute,  now  designated  as  the 
Hoover  Instittttion  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace. 

Sincerely, 

David  S.  Jacoeson. 


Bellwood,  III., 

May  24.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  note  of  ap- 
proval of  your  good,  sound  political  policies. 


THE  Real  Role  of  Vietnam  TeaCh-ins 
Editor:  The  teach-in  debates  are  good  for 
what  ails  us — complacency  at  the  top  and 
conformity  below.  We  cannot  afford  com- 
placency in  tim.es  like  these  and  conformity 
atrophies  the  precious  right  of  dissent.  De- 
bates are  less  useful,  however,  if  they  focus 
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exclusively  on  the  hot  local  issues  and  we  lose 
s:ght  of  the  larger  questions  of  which  the 
liK-al  issues  are  syruptonos. 

Have  we.  for  instuiice,  lost  sight  of  the  most 
v!tal  luulonal  interest  thus  ignoring  tlic  con- 
sL-cjuences  of  our  repudiation  of  our  treaty 
commitments  to  the  global  and  regional  or- 
5;,.nu'aiions  we  took  a  leading  p;urt  in  creat- 
nig   ni  order   to  lessen  the  dimgers  of  war? 

Have  we  lost  sight  of  recent  shtftings  in 
the  alinements  of  nations  and  assumed  that 
conmiunism  has  become  so  menacing  that 
the  United  States  has  the  du.ty  to  prevent  its 
furt'.'.cr  establishment  in  Asia  or  Latin  Arner- 
u:\.  regardless  of  our  agreements  and  the 
vis'nes  .ind  policies  of  frieiidly  governments? 

We  claim  thut  we  are  not  only  protecting 
i>;;r  own  national  security  wliich  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  do.  but  are  proteci-ing  the  na- 
tional sectir.ty  of  iill  nations  not  under 
C;.mjiiiuii?t  rule,  which  they  have  not  asked 
us  to  do.  Many  of  the  presumed  beneficiaries 
would  feel  more  secure  if  we  were  not  so 
trigger  happy.  And  the  Communists  nat- 
urally allege  that  we  are  not  protectinii  but 
endangering  general  security  just  as  imper- 
ialists are  supposed  to  do. 

Conflicts  of  national  security  interests  are 
not  new:  and  they  have  led  to  war  when  one 
country  has  followed  the  advice  of  it.^  prac- 
tical realists  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
preemptive  violence.  After  two  wars'  of 
mounting  scope  and  destructiveness,  world 
opinion  seems  to  have  recognii^ed  that  in  one 
mtitter  there  cotild  no  longer  be  a  conflict 
C'f  national  security  interests.  The  overrid- 
ing sectirity  interest  of  all  mankind  h..s  come 
to  be  the  prevention  of  a  third  world  war 
in  which  for  the  first  time  man  has  the  nu- 
clear chemical  and  biological  weapons  to  im- 
pose an  eternal  peace  on  this  contentious 
planet. 

Global  and  regional  peacekeeping  arrange- 
ments are  now  in  .some  disarray  when,  per-, 
haps,  we  need  them  more  than  ever.  The 
basic  issue  at  this  moment  is  do  we  serve  the 
security  interests  of  ourselves  and  the  rest  of 
humanity  by  adding  to  this  di.sarray  by  re- 
pudiating our  commitments  to  these  organi- 
i-ations?  Resort  to  armed  intervention  in 
violation  of  treaties,  which  we  have  loudly 
condemned  ever  since  the  Gernians  tore  up 
that  "scrap  of  paper"  and  invaded  Belgitmi 
in  1914,  has  always  been  done  to  force  an 
opaonent  to  mend  his  ways  and  come  to  the 
conference  table,  preferably  to  surrender 
unconditionally.  We  are  violating,  and  not 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense. 
our  pledges  to  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  Ajnerican  States  "to  re- 
fra.in  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
The  territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  state."  The  effect,  regardless  of 
our  motives,  can  only  unifv  our  enemies, 
shake  the  confidence  of  our  friends,  discour- 
age collective  security  witii  us  and  stimulate 
collect i\-e  self  defense  against  u.=-,. 

We  take  this  risk  because,  so  we  are  told. 
V.1C  Communists  must  be  stopped  at  all  costs 
from  expanding  in  Latin  America  and  tak- 
ing control  of  all  Asia,  and  there  Is  no 
one  else  who  can  do  the  job.  Tlie  admin- 
istration does  not  seeni  to  recognize  that  the 
conditions  in  Western  Europe,  where  con- 
t.Mnment  was  so  succe.sstul,  cio  not  exist  in 
the  developing  countries  of  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Nor  do  the  bipartisan  supporters 
of  our  present  jiolicies  seem  to  suspect  that 
the  split:;  between  Russi.in  and  Cliinese  and 
other  stj-Ies  of  communism  can  have  any 
boaring  on  the  world  conspiracy  or  on  how 
".  deal  with  it.  Nor  is  any  significance  at- 
t  iched  to  the  appearance  in  several  develon- 
itig  countries  of  single  party  dictatorships 
usmg  Communist  totalitarian  and  organiza- 
tional methods  but  not  Communist  ideology, 
as  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  modern- 
ization. The  spread  of  polycentrism.  this 
loosening  of  alinem.ents  is  bound  to  be  a 
growing  obstacle  to  Communist  ambitions 
unless  we  continue  to  help  the  national  Com- 


munist Parties  to  minimize  their  differenrrs 
with  each  other  while  we  cause  our  tilUes  to 
exaggerate  their  differences  with  us. 

As  the  President,  has  stiid.  there  is  a  Job 
to  be  done  and  there  is  no  one  else  who  can 
do  it.  In  this  he  is  cert^iinly  rii^Iit,  but  he  is 
misUiken  in  his  priorities. 

He  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  just 
a  matt.er  of  tiying  to  contain  communism 
by  force.  His  excellent  i>ropo.siil  of  multi- 
lateral development  aid  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  job.  But  another  part,  of  the  job 
iias.  tinder  present  circumstances,  a  liigher 
priority.  This  is  first,  to  rccogtize  that  the 
.security  of  the  world's  most  powerful  na- 
tion is  linked  wiili  the  secti^ity  of  both 
friendly  and  unfriendly  nations,'  and  sec- 
ondly, that  in  the  lone  run,  the  se<-urity 
which  is  the  common  interest  of  all  peoples 
can  be  strengthened  only  if  we,  the  strongest. 
uphold  and  use  the  global  and  regiontii   in- 


stitutions   of 
settlement . 

P.M.O  Al.TO. 


peaceful    change 


H 


Senator  W.wnt  Monst;. 
Senate  OWcc  Building. 
Wiighincitoii.  D.C . 

De.\r   Sfn-.\tor    MoRsf::    We    w 
commend  you  for  your  courage 


Ciiic.au  ).  Il.L  . 

Mi  Hi:.  1965. 


and    pacific 
H.  Fisnvn. 


sh  again   to 
md  for  your 


fotthright  .speeches  in  the  Senate  on  May  5 
and  May  6.  It  must  feel  lonely  lo  take  such 
a  stand  in  the  Senate  which,  in  .i|bdicating  its 
powers  t<5  declare  war  is  stureniiering  to  an 
aggi-essive  President  and  leading  our  country 
to  destruction. 

We  sincerely  hope  enough  .Xtrerica ns  will 
support  your  poc^it.ion  .so  th.it  w<  may  yet  be 
saved  from  a  worldwide  holocati.st. 

Please  send  i!.'i  copies  of  yoiir  m<>s,t  recent 
speeches  in  the  Senate. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  and  Mr.-    .^t.Aied  Stei.v. 


TlIK    V.M  K    MKTHODIST    C>  IJRCH. 

Fairja.v.  Va..  M<^/  21.  lOtifi 
DiAF.  SrN.\ToR  MoRSK !  Tliauk  jjoti  for  those 
good  Etatcmenls  in  the  Senate  May  5  and  G. 
Yoti  are  most   intelligent  and  courageous. 
God  bless  your  worthy  encie,i\ort. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EvKftnrx  Dokr. 
PS.-  H..ve    you    seen    this    stjatf-meni    by 
James  P.  Warbtu'g? 


v    vou    very 


New  York    N.Y.. 

.Ifrt}/  22.  7.9 C: 
Hon,  W.«vxE  'vIo'^SE. 
f/..V.  Sritatc. 
Wasliiiigton.  D.C. 

De.ar  StNWTon  Morse:  That: 
much  indeed  for  having  sent  me  the  reprint 
frfim  the  Con-oressiox.m  Record'  as  I  am  on 
yotir  mailing  list. 

That  reprint  covers  yom-  speeclie.^-  on  Viet- 
nam starting  with  the  one  you  cj^h'.ered  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  May  5,  1965.      I 

Although  I  am  not  a  resident  of  Oregon 
and  consecjuemly  not  yotir  constituent.  I  am 
indeed  deliglited  with  both  yoiu-  courtesy  in 
sending  me  material  covering  your  speeches 
and  legislation  you  spon.sor.  as  veil  as  with 
the  views  you  hold  aiKl  expres.^  particularly 
on  Vietnam  und  foreign  aifairs  i.ij  ues  in  gen- 
eral. 

.As  I  spent  considerable  time  In  southea.st 
Asia  generally  and  in  Vietnam  'particularly 
throughout  19G3  I  am  in  Iitilest  agreement 
with  both  the  -lews  you  so  furcefully  oxpre.ss 
and  fi.ght  for  aj;  well  as  with  the  conclusions 
you  ha\e  reached  about  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  regrettable  to  note  therefore  how- 
little  support  of  your  views  youihave  found 
so  far  in  the  Senate  and  it  is  eAually  to  be 
regretted  how  Die  President  on  tie  advice  of 


a  small  cotenc  of  people  around  him  bvpa.sse^ 
the  Unite<l  Natif)ns  and  the  Geneva  accords 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  settle  the  con- 
flict by  negotiations  around  the  conference 
table  with  till  concerned  (and  that,  of  courW 
means  also  the  Vietcong  and  Red  Cinn",  i 
rather  esctil.ites  the  war. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  in  mv 
mind  that  eventually  all  ol  southea.st  Asi.'i 
will  be  drawn  into  this  conflict  on  Vieinair 
and  who  knows  if  an  expanded  war  cover'tig 
most  of  southetist  Asia  may  not  be  llie  start 
of  world  war  III. 

Once  a  war  has  been  escalated— and  soon 
it  will  be  fought  by  70.000  Americtm  men  en 
Vietnamese  .•ioU-^it  will  be  hard  to  stop  it  is 
there  no  way  thtit  public  opinion  in  this 
country  can  be  aroused  to  a  point  that  it  m'lv 
bring  the  White  House  to  think  twice  beiVuf 
r.  is  too  late? 

Am  really  so  nuich  in  agreement  with  the 
Mews  you  expressed  on  Vietntmi  in  your 
v.irious  speeches  and  for  wliich  vou  are  fi'^^ht- 
Ing  so  valiantly  that  I  would  like  to  ask°yoii 
to  kindly  let  me  have  eight  more  copies  of 
the  repiint  from  the  Congression-.m.  Record 
to  which  I  referred  on  the  preceding  page 
so  that  1  may  forward  same  to  a  nttmbcr  r/. 
iriendsand  acquaintances  of  mine. 

Plea.«?  continue  to  let  your  oltice  send  me 
everything  on  Vieinani — i.e..  not  only  re- 
prints of  your  speeches  before  tlie  Senate 
but  also  ol  t,Tlks  you  give  before  universities 
and  other  gatherings. 

Thtmk  you  for  your  courtesy  and  with  all 
good  wishes  to  you  personallv  and  for  the 
wonderful  fight  you  are  carrying  on,  I  re- 
main, 

Yotus  sincerely 

Georoe  H.  CoiiD. 

Jouniah.''t. 


Ma;/   27,   1965 
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Mer/ii  o:<.  Turkkv, 

."ifQ"  14.  uta:,. 

Senator  Wayne  Morsi:, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wo'^liiiigton.  D.C. 

Dr.AR  Senator  Morsp:  It  must  be  difficult 
to  maintain  a  position  such  as  yours  over 
Vietuiim  and  the  Dominican  Republic  m  the 
face  of  the  apparently  wide.sjjread  support 
for  these  policies  in  Congress  and  the  Nation 
If  you  were  as  concerned  with  consensus  ri.« 
the  Picsidcnt  seems  to  be.  you  would  haxe 
to  tailor  yotn-  ideas  accordingly  but  you  seeir. 
more  concerned  with  the  correctness  of  your 
ideas  than  their  popularity — it's  good  to  have 
you  where  you  are.  raising  the  intelligent 
objections  to  this  new  American  indulgence 
that  ought  to  be  raised. 

I  doubt  that  the  President  has  all  the  sup- 
port for  his  policies  that  it  m;ty  apjicar  he 
has  at  first  glance.  Consensus  has  some  un- 
pleasant connotations  and  one  is  that  it's  a 
fine  companion  for  aiiathy.  Consensus  seems 
to  be  fussumed  wherever  there  are  no  con- 
tra,: y  voices  to  be  heard  which  is  a  negative 
definition  of  a  term  that  otight-only  to  be 
used  when  positive  agreement  can  be  f<iU)Ki 
The  lack  of  objection  from  an  e.ssentialiy 
passive  public  that  tends  av.-ay  from  .--Irin- 
gently  independent  thought  has  perhaps  leci 
Mr.  Johnson  to  sujij^ose  he  h.as  backing  where 
merely  silence  prevtiil.s. 

My  very  secondhtmd  appraisal  oi  ilu' 
American  situation  may  be  wrong  though 
from  here  it  appears  that  the  public  is 
hardly  as  aroused  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
Tt.rkish  viewpoint^at  least  of  the  man  on 
the  street  whom  I  come  into  contact  with- 
seems  quite  opposed  to  what  is  being  done 
by  the  United  States  particularly  in  Vietnam 
but  in  I.jttin  America  as  well.  It  looks  very 
frankly  like  what  it  is,  unwarranted  inter- 
vention in  the  national  aflfairs  of  sovereign 
nations  and  others  can  only  wonder  when 
America  will  decide  that  their  country  needs 
our  help.  In  Vietnam  we've  a  spectacular 
military  playground  that  seems  easily 
capable  of  geometrical  txjiansion.  Where  our 
notion    of    intermit  ional    proi>rietorshiii    has 


coir.e  'rom  I  don't  know,  perhaps  its  the  old 
ad'aEC  that  power  corrupts. 

I  am  in  the  Peace  Corps  here  and  trying 
■rvd  to  be  proud  of  my  country  as  well  as 
rn'derstand  it  There  are  plenty  of  people 
here  Turks  and  Americans,  who  support  you 
in  your  propo.'=als.  I  simply  thought  I'd 
writ*  to  support  and  encourage  you  in  your 
opposition  to  the  foolhtirdy  and  immoral  turn 
foreiiin  policy  has  taken. 
Very  truly  youJ-s, 

Thomas  DeMers. 

I 

.■^AN  Rafael    Cai.if  . 

May  17.  1965. 
Hoc.   Wayne  Morse, 
Is   Senate, 
Sc-!:stc  Office  Building. 
■Xa-hmgton.  D.C. 

Dear  "senator  MOrse:  My  profound  prati- 
-udc  for  your  courageous  "No"  vote  on  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  demand  for  S700  million  and 
a  "blank  check"  re  the  mounting  Vietnam 
and  Dominican  fiascos.  But  for  you  and  your 
email  number  of  brave  and  honorable  col- 
•eague  dissenters,  the  resemblance  ot  Capitol 
Hill  to  the  old  Reichstag  would  be  more  hor- 
rendous than  it  is. 
Respect!  ully, 

Sam  Henzel,  MD, 


Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

The  Senate. 
Wa-'iington .  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse: 
to  you  for  the  forthrigh 
ing  on  the  actions  of  our 
r.am.  I  am  utterly  sick 
try  IS  doing  in  building 
world.  Your  consistent 
heartening.  I  trust  you 
the  opposition  against 
pol'.ry. 

Sincerelv, 


Leesburg,  Va., 

May  23.  1965. 


My  congratulations 
,  .'itand  you  are  tak- 
Govcrnment  in  Viet- 
over  what  our  coun- 
up  the  hatred  of  the 
stand  has  been  most 
will  continue  to  lead 

our   \ery    dangerous 


Agnes  SAYi.r.t 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  GB   ZC  07  Beazu 

May  22.  196'> 
Dear  Sen,\tor  Morse:  Congratulations  for 
your  courageous  criticisms  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  Vietnam, 

Let  me  a.ssure  vou.  as  an  American  living 
abrc<id,  that  the"  United  States  is  breeding 
a  horrilJle  hatred  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Our  actions  in  Vietnam  and  the 
D;iminican  Republic  are  no  less  than  in- 
famous. 

Yours  trtUv. 

AttEN   YOfNC. 

PS — us.  residence:  Glen  Wild,  NY. 


Riverdale.  NY,. 

May  24.  1965. 

Senator  Wavne  Morse. 
The  Senate. 
U'av?i!?if;t07!.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  heartsick  that  your  efforts 
and  your  brilliant  speech  of  May  5  opposing 
the  President's  S700  million  request  for 
Vietnam,  failed  to  stop  the  Senate's  ratifi- 
cation. 

I  believe  with  you  that  continued  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  our  Govern- 
ment, can  only  lead  to  disaster  for  us  all. 

Will  you  and  your  colleagues  continue  to 
trv  to  "persuade  the  President  to  stop  the 
bombing,  seek  a  cease-fire,  and  press  for 
negotiations  without  conditions  with  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  Vietcong— before  it  is 
too  late. 

Gratefully  yours. 

GERTRfDE  GOTTME!^ 

■West  H-artfoed.  Conn.. 

Mat;  24.  1965. 
Senator  W  Morse. 
Senate  Offich  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  you  in 
appreciation   for   the   courageous   stand   you 


have  taken   regarding  US.   policy   in   Viet- 
nam. 

As  many  others  have  stated.  "We  have  Bar- 
ry Goldwater  in  the  W^hite  House."  President 
Johnson  seems  to  be  committed  to  the  same 
reckless  foreign  policy  that  Barry  Goldwater 
advocated  in  last  year's  campaign.  He  ap- 
pears to  desire  a  '"blank  check"  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  military  action  he 
desires.  He  has  already  put  the  power  to 
watre  war  in  his  own  hands,  rather  than  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  rus  our 
Conttitution  reqtnres.  The  recent  White 
House  suggestion  that  Congressmen  not  voice 
their  objections  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
public  is  a  massive  strtke  against  our  sy:::tem 
of  government. 

Americans  must  stand  up  and  reject  the 
Juhn.'-on  foreign  policy.  Althot^gh  we  are 
now  in  a  minority,  I  know  that  some  day  this 
country  will  honor  you  and  your  distin- 
guished fellow  Senator,  Senator  Greening. 
of  Alaska,  for  standing  up  against  these  il- 
legal acts  of  President  Johnson. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Paul  Basch 

Greenfield.  Ind,, 

May  22.  19C5. 
Dfar  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  appreciate 
vour  passionate  plea  for  the  Senate  to  retain 
its  valuable  control  over  warfare.     Let  us  all 
work  to  convince  enough  Americans  that  we 
can  have  a  candidate  in  the  next  presidential 
election  who  will  actively  promote  a  foreign 
policv  run   to  promote  freedom  everywhere. 
May    I   please   have    a   copy   of    your   com- 
ments on  May  5  and  6? 
Verv  sincerelv, 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Parnell 

St.  Acgvstine.  Fla  . 

Mai-'  2  3.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wa-'itington.  DC. 

Dear  "sen.ator  Morse:  While  there  is  still 
time.  I  want  to  express  my  respect,  and  ad- 
mirtition.  for  your  undaunted  courage:  stand- 
ing for  what"  is  right — nearly  alone,  among 
the  lame  ducks— and  southern  fossils. 

It  is  indeed  tragic,  that  the  President  is 
taking  the  advice  "from  the  wrong  people — 
the  militarv.  It  is  horrible  to  contemplate; 
that  we  who  thought  we  voted  for  peace,  got 
more  war:  and  more  gunboats. 

There  shovild  never  be  any  interference, 
in  another  cotmtry's  civil  wars:  except  by  the 
United  Nations:  the  brutal  dictators  we  have 
supported  in  the  past,  doesn't  speak  well  of 
our  democracy. 

I   wish   you.   and   Senator   Grveninc.   more 
power,  and  more  strength:  and  peace  for  all 
of  •-t'^ — before  it  is  too  late 
Yours  sincerely. 

Agnes  Aanes 


ley.  Jr.,  a  spokesman  for  the  Catholic  Chtirch. 
Though  I  disagree  vehemently  with  his  ideas, 
I  must  grant  his  liberty  to  express  them. 
However,  there  is  little  danger  of  his  not  do- 
ing so.  his  wealth,  power,  prestige  and  maga- 
zine enable  him  to;  but,  his  Catholicism  be- 
ing well  known,  by  some  he  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Catholic  Church's  spokesmen 
despite  the  fact  that  his  ideas  do  not  reflect 
current  thinking  in  the  cburch  and  still  leas 
the  teaching  of  the  gospels. 

Eventually  the  Bolte  legislation  will  reach 
the  Senate  and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  vote 
in  favor  of  that  legislation. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Senator  Robzbt 
Kennedy's  feelings  on  the  sale  of  mail-order 
guns,  personally  I  do  not  think  this  sale  Is  a 
serious  menace  to  national  well-being.  Stol- 
en guns  do  far  more  damage  and  even  worse 
is  the  slaughter  we  can  expect  a  week  from 
now  on  the  highways  over  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  troubled  by  our  Latin 
American  position  which  seems  to  always 
favor  reactionaries  driving  the  masses  of  im- 
poverished people  in  these  lands  into  the 
eager  arms  of  the  Communists.  This  both- 
ered me  some  years  ago  but  I  naively  thought 
things  would  improve. 

Having  expressed  some  of  my  thoughts.  I 
again  want  to  commend  and  thank  you. 
Continue  your  courageous  fight  against  bad 
thinking. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Father  Thomas  J.  Endel. 

U.S.  Air  Force. 


Great  Falls.  Mont  . 

May  20.  1965. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
Scvator.  Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Morse:  I  have  wanted  to 
write  to  yoti  for  a  long  time  to  commend  you 
for  vour  fearless  st.ind  on  US.  involvement 
in  southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately,  yours  is  an 
unpopular  position  with  too  many  Congress- 
men and  the  White  House.  I  only  hope  that 
serious,  global  tragedy  does  not  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  your  position. 

While  unafraid  (if  one  can  be  i  to  go  to 
Vietnam  himself,  and  this  is  quite  possible. 
I  am  willing  to  go  to  be  of  service  to  our 
young  Americans  there.  However,  on  a  na- 
tional scale  I  do  fear  a  ground  war  of  attri- 
tion with  the  Communist  Chinese  or.  what 
IS  worse,  a  nuclear  war  on  a  worldwide  basis 
Please  continue  to  speak  yotfr  mind  despite 
the  reactionary  trend  in  Washington. 

As  a  Catholic  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  in  no  way  is  Wiliiain  F   Buck- 


C-'^STRO'S  SLTBVERSION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Cuban  Independence  Day,  May  20.  1965, 
I  spoke  in  the  Senate,  as  did  my  coUeaeue 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  other 
Senators,  to  point  out  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  freedom  under  the  present 
Castro  government.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  that  day  the  first  part  of  the 
American  Security  Council's  report  on 
Castro's  inspired  subversion,  dealing 
with  subversion  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  portion  of  that  report, 
dealing  with  such  subversion,  is  now 
available.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  print-ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  thus  be  available  for  study  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
C.-vsTRO's  Subversion  in  the  United  States — 

P.ART  II 
At  a  recent  State  Department  briefing  on 
Latin    American    aSairs.    the    briefing   officer 
concluded  his  remarks  with  the  observation 
that  the  Communists  had  a  chance  to  make 
a  showcase  out  of  Cuba  but  they  had  failed 
miserably.    This  conclusion  was  first  offered 
by  President  Kennedy  3  years  ago  and  it  re- 
niains  today  as  the  accepted  State  Depart- 
ment attitude  toward  Castro  and  Cuba.    Such 
an   attitude   fails  to   take   into  account   that 
communism  has  never  been  a  social  or  eco- 
nomic success  anywhere:  but  as  a  showcase 
from  which  to  spread  subversion,  it  has  done 
admirably— and  Cuba  is  an  excellent  example. 
Our  Washington  report  of  last  week  illus- 
trated  the  pomt   by   outlining  the   activities 
of  the  Cuban  General  Directorate  of  Intelli- 
gence.    However.    Castro's   greatest    success 
against    the  United   States  has  been   in   the 
area  of  agitation  and  propaganda. 

Sad  to  sav.  almost  all  his  field  workers 
here  are  US "  citizens.  They  are  citizens  who 
■follow  the  Moscow.  Peiping.  or  Trotskyite 
line.  They  range  all  the  way  from  hard-line 
Communists  to  soft-line  dupes. 


Ill 
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A  2-yp.ir  iiwesliqaiion  by  the  Stiu.io  Sub- 
ronimitlec  on  Internal  Security  into  the  ac- 
tivities and  membership  of  the  now  defunct 
F.iir  Plav  for  Cuba  C'ommttce,  orjrnrJzed  in 
April  19G0.  proved  thi\t  KPFCC  had  been 
!n\i  vily  ir.tihr.ited  by  known  Commiiriists  and 
foHnw  travelers.  Some  of  the  ads  it  ran  on 
bthalf  of  Castro  were  actually  financed  in 
1  ir'-re  measure  by  the  Cuban  C'lOvcrnnicnt. 
FoJlowiiit;  State  Deparriner.t's  issuance  of 
t-.i".el  restrictions  to  Caba  on  Jinuary  IG, 
1001.  niar.y  Fair  Pl:;y  for  Cuba  Committee 
members  traveled  illerrally  to  Havana  and, 
u^^oi;  their  return  to  this  coucury,  gave  Icc- 
tnre.s  on  behalf  o-  the  Castro  rctjinie. 

One  of  these  was  Jimcs  Jaclison,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.  Anotiicr  was  James 
O  Connor,  whose  lecture  •vvc:e  advertised  in 
the  Communist  D.iily  Worker,  ns  were  the 
lectures  of  at  least  a  dozen,  others.  Jean 
Pet.tnna.  Rose  Ro.'ieaberg.  nv.rl  HtIcp.  Travis — 
all  identiiied  as  Communists  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — were 
indicative  of  the  Cuban  guest  li.st  which 
numbered  in  excess  of  loO  US.  citi.-^ens  in  a 
2-}car  period. 

The  best  knrwn  member  of  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba.  Committee  was  Pre-^ident  Kennedy's 
a.'^sassiii — Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Ho  formed"  a 
chapter  of  the  organ iz..t ion  in  New  Orleans 
in  .\pril  19G3  and  discontinued  it  in  Septem- 
ber following  his  f.-ilure  to  reacii  Cuba. 

The  FPFCC  was  a  Communist  front.  Ir.s 
effect;  on  the  American  public  was  ncgli-'ib^e. 
But  thro\igh  it,s  activities  and  the  close  con- 
t.:cts  .<;ome  of  if-s  members  forn.cd  wit'.i  the 
Castro  reg-inie.  llicro  n^'cw  up  m  its  midst 
other  niore  militant  groups.  The  most  im- 
portant of  th-e.-se  was  the  Pri-^gre'.'->;vc  Labor 
Movement. 

PLM  was  organized  in  .January  19'32.  Its 
president.  :?Iilton  Rosen,  and  vice  presideiit. 
Mcrtinier  Scheer.  had  both  been  expelled 
from  the  Commtmist  P.^rty  for  di.srnptive  ac- 
tivities. Ill  December  liG2.  PLM  attempted 
to  scud  a  group  of  "students"  to  Cuba  and 
failed  becau.'re  the  Canadian  Govennnent  re- 
fused clearance  to  a  Cuban  plane  to  pick 
them  up.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  PLM 
tiiccesded. 

On  June  2,3.  10C.3.  59  so-called  suidcnts, 
raiiging  in  age  from  18  to  3G.  left  for  Ctiba  in 
deriance  of  the  State  Department  ban  on 
sucli  travel.  Some  of  tiie  53  were  iiitencling 
college;  others  were  graduate.;;  seme  were 
dropouts:  and  1  was  a  college  professor. 
They  traveled  to  Cuba  via  Parish  Prague,  and 
Ilrvr.na.  AH  expenses,  includin;?  transporta- 
tion and  living  expei/ses  v.hile  in  Cuba,  were 
paid  for  by  tiie  Cuban  Government.  Each 
traveler  donated  to  PLMs  I'rrmanent  Stu- 
dent Committee  for  Travel  to  Ciib.i  SI  10.  The 
.11  ir  lure  alone  cost  tlie  Custro  regime  -530.000. 

While  ih  Cuba,  a  number  of  the  so-called 
students  made  statements  attacking  U.S.  pol- 
icies, particularly  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
fnd  r-id  to  South  Vietnam.  .Some  of  these 
.■statements  were  beamed  around  the  world 
and  reprinted  in  Commiinist  p^'.blicaticns. 

In  June,  1964,  the  Student  Comniiitce  for 
Travel  to  Cub.a  arranged  air  transportation 
to  Cuba  for  84  students.  The  reservations 
V  ere  made  by  PLM  ntembers  Yvonne  M,irie 
B'.r.d  arsU  Mortou  B.  Sl.-<ter.  wuh  WencUe 
N.iKa.=hima  Rosen  as.'^isting.  Tlie  over  all  di- 
re, llon  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by 
we:  :  coast  editor  of  PLM  pubhcatiaiis,  Lee 
C'C.  Prior  to  his  association  with  PLM.  Coe 
was  active  for  over  20  years  in  the  Com- 
n-.-mist  Party  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
no«en.  the  wife  of  Jacob  Rosen,  had  traveled 
to  Cuba  V, ith  the  1963  group.  Her  husband, 
brother  of  Milton  Roten,  president  of  PLM. 
made  the  trek  in  1064.  Tliis  time  not  only 
did  tlie  C:istro  government  pay  for  V.ic  entire 


trip,  but  it  also  gave  each  visitor  >10  a  week 
spending  money. 

Again  concealint^  their  destination,  the 
students  proceeded  in  two  groups  to  ParLs, 
then  Prague,  and  tinally  Havana.  Leader  of 
the  enthusiastic  contingent  wis  Edward 
Leman.>:ky.  Lemancky's  own  test  mony  will 
serve  as  an  indication  of  why  Caiti  o  has  been 
wiiling  to  pay  otit  in  excess  of  $75,000  to 
bring  certain  US.  citizens  to  Cuba  As  to  his 
political  identity,  Lcmimsky  state  I,  "T  Iden- 
tified riiy:;elf  ;is  ;i  member  of  tJic  Progressive 
Labor  Movement,  wiiich  is  a  Com  nunist  or- 
gmization.  a  Communist  ntOvCmeit." 

As  to  the  declaration  signed  bj  61  of  the 
' ■^)ludent,'4"  while  they  were  in  Cuba.  Lcman- 
.^ky  acir.iitttd  to  p.irticlpating  in  lis  drafting. 
Tlie  declaration  said  in  part:  "We.  ;he  tuuler- 
signed  young  ^7o^.h  Americans  vis  tmg  Cuba, 
otfer  these  statements  of  support  f  ir  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  in  their  jui  t  fight  for 
liberation  from  tVie  imperialist  oppression 
direc'ed  by  otir  Goverimient.  Today  oia- 
Govermncr.t  is  unleashing  one  ol  tlie  most 
brutal  a:ul  crimiual  wars  in  histor  ■.  All  over 
the  world — in  Sjj^.in  and  Portu.:;.,:,  in  South 
Africa  and  Latin  America — the  Un  .ted  States 
supports  racist  and  reacticnar  r  regimes 
which  oppress  tlie  people,  and  tl:at  the  in- 
transi:^ence  of  U.S.  imperialism  forces  the 
r^nple  to  take  up  arms  in  order  t )  gain  and 
d':''end  their  liberty." 

The  cr^scncc  of  this  declaration  X'as  widely 
bnadcast  throughout  the  world. 

Most  of  the  Cuban  travelers  r  turned  to 
the  United  States  in  mid-August.  On 
.'August  15,  maiiy  of  thcni  joined  Sith  mem- 
bers of  the  M.;y  2  committee  f orre  ed  at  Yale 
University  in  March  lOCi  to  d(  monstrate 
arainst  U.S.  support  of  South  Viet  lam.  The 
demonstrators  got  violent  and  i  ome  were 
crted  off  to  jail.  The  May  2  ommitlee's 
ijurpose  is  to  protest  against  U.S  policy  in 
Vietnam.  Its  organizers  include  r  lembers  of 
:!ie  Comnmnist  Party  and  the  Progressive 
L.ibor  Movement. 

On  April  15,  1965,  Milton  Rosen,  'LM  presi- 
dent., announced  from  the  Alber;  Hotel  in 
?7ew  York  City,  the  founding  conv  mtion  of  a 
new  Commtmist  Party  parallelini:  the  Chi- 
nese Con-.munist  line — 110  delrgates  at- 
tended. A  declaration  proposed  by  the  PLM 
national  steering  committee  sai<,  in  part: 
"The  most  hated  trovernment  in  the  world 
today  is  the  Government  of  irar  coun- 
try •  »  •  the  initiaLs  USA.,  w  aich  once 
stood  for  hope,  have  replaced  the  crooked 
cross  of  Nazi  Germany  as  the  symbol  of 
t  yranny  and  death ." 

One  of  PLM's  vice  presidents  ai  d  its  Har- 
lem leader  is  Williani  Epton.  ar  ested  last 
August  after  the  Harlem  race  riots  an  charges 
of  rtrivocating  criminal  anarchy. 

PLM  has  three  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  boasts  of  six  others  scattered  across  the 
coutitry-  one  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  PLM  pub- 
lir.hes  leafiefs.  booklets,  and  a  ciuaiterly  mag- 
azine, and  it  expects  to  bring  oti ;  a  weekly 
soon.  Its  polliical  thrust  is  aimed  at  dis- 
rupting civil  rights  progress  and  stirring  race 
ha.ired.  Its  members  were  active  in  the  re- 
cent Berkeley  c;,mpus  revolt  and  t  ley  can  be 
expected  to  be  active  in  similar  tuidertak- 
ings  6n  other  campuses  (V.'R  65-Jh.  Victor 
Rie.spl  in  a  recent  column  q'.iotccl  i  toiJ  Gov- 
ernment security  official  as  snyiig:  "They 
(PLM.)  arc  a  very  successful  ant  militant 
band  of  young  rcvolutionnrics  an<  have  had 
ample  money  since  the  first  day  they  went 
into  business.  *  >•  •  They  don't  just  pass 
resolutions.  Tliey're  zealously  working  for 
a  revolution."  The  question  is  h(*v  ntuch  of 
their  financial  support  is  coming  from  Cuba? 

The  pro-C.ii;tro,  pro-Peiprng  Communist 
movement  in  the  United  Sta.cs  lifis  its  man 
in  Havana.  He  is  Robert  F.  Wi  liams.  In 
Mitv    1059,   Willia.ms   wa.s   reniovcc    from   his 
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position  ns  head  of  the  Union  Countv  K  c 
branch  of  the  NAACP  for  advocating  Molence 
as  a  means  to  gam  social  just,ice  for  his  race 
In  Auguat  1961,  he  fled  the  country  followiir- 
a  r.tcial  clash  which  he  instigatca  in  Monroe 
N.C.  Against  him  was  placed  a  ch;uge  of 
kidnaping,  which  was  recently  dropped^ 
VVilh:.ms  escaped  to  Canada  with  his  family 
and.  on  October  3,  1961,  the  Castro  goverii- 
mci:t  granted  him  "political  asylum"  (WR 
63-2).  From  that  day  to  this,  he  has  been 
:  pouting  race  hatred  while  olfciing  instruc- 
tions in  terror  tactics  on  Lis  program  "Paclio 
Free  Dixie"  broadcast  over  Raelio  Havana  and 
beamed  into  the  S.-juthorn  States.  Williams 
also  v>i-;tc3  a  monthly  pamphlet  called  the 
Cru.;a.der.  Every  edition  is  devoted  to  the 
hatred  of,  and  the  eventual  revolutionary 
overthrow  of,  the  while  man.  Public.ntion 
and  distribution  ccv:ts  are  taken  care  of  by 
the  Cuban  regime.  No  figures  are  available 
on  the  number  of  copies  distributed  each 
month  in  the  United  St.ites,  but  it  is  known 
that  William.i'  followers  have  made  a  point 
of  handing  them  out  to  civil  rights  groups. 
Lest  anyone  dismi-ss  Willi.ims  as  just  an- 
other fanatic  i-.ibble  rouser,  it  should  be 
iioted  that  when  he  traveled  to  Red  China 
ill  Auguit  1963,  he  was  not  only  greeted  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  other  high-ratiking 
Cbicom  ol^icials,  but  Mao  akso  made  his  first 
o.'Ticial  policy  pronouncement  in  G  years.  As 
a  result  of  his  statement,  Moscow  chaiged 
that  Peiping  "v.as  guilty  of  racism  and  was 
1riyi:g  to  set  the  colored  races  against  the 
whites." 

In  the  winter  of  19C3,  follov.-ers  of  Wil- 
linms  organized  the  Revolutionary  Anion 
Movement;  (RAM).  Today,  they  have 
branches  in  six  key  cities.  It  is  they  who  dis- 
Iribttte  the  Crusader  and  are  in  direct  con- 
t.ict  with  Willi.-'.mo.  Some  of  them  maile  the 
trip  to  Cuba  in  the  summer  of  1964. 

When  they  returned,  recruitment  wr.s 
stepped  up.  They  are  known  to  have  iiifil- 
trated  the  Black  Muslims  and  the  Malcom 
X  group.  RAM's  fronts  include  the  Afro- 
American  Youth  Council,  the  Afro-American 
Student  Organization,  and  in  Delruit  ihcy 
set  up  UHURU,  which  means  "ireedom"  in 
Swahili. 

RAM's  manifcslo  advocates  orgmized  vio- 
lence and  the  formation  of  guerrilla  b.tnds. 
Like  PLM,  it  follows  the  theories  and  tactics 
of  tlic  Chinese  Communisis.  Its  present 
niEm'ocrr.hip  is  small  and  selective  and  it 
refers  to  itself  "as  a  movement  composed  of 
hard  core,  young,  intelligent,  militant,  Afro- 
Amoricans  seeking  worldwide  black  rc-volu- 
tion." 

Until  recently,  the  Communist  chain  of 
rnmmand  conlcl  be  tracL-d  directly  from  the 
Kienilin  to  the  party  here.  "I'oday,  whether 
it  be  the  recently  formed  W.  E.  B.  DiiBois 
clu'0.3  taking  their  cue  from  Moscow,  or  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement  taking  its  from 
Poiping,  the  impetus  and  dri\  ing  force  for 
both  is  channeled  out  of  Culxi.  Politically, 
financially,  paych.jlogically,  militarily — Ha- 
vana is  the  directing  agency  for  Communist 
agitation  and  propaganda  in  the  United 
states.  It  is  tlie  sc'.;ured  outpost  of  both 
Moscow  and  Peiping  in  our  hemisphere. 

In  the  aggregate,  we  can  .say  the  threat  U^ 
our  own  security  from  Castro  hiinseir  is  iion- 
e.astont.  But  he  is  the  agent  of  a  world 
force   tliat   does    threaten    our   survival.     As 

its  agent,  his  lollouers  have  been  at  work 
here;  they  are  at  work  now.  Because  our 
security  agencies  are  competeiit  to  handle 
.such  as  PLM  and  RAM  i;;  no  cause  to  ignore 
them.  If  nothing  else  they  prove  the  folly 
of  considering  Castro  a  failtirc.  It  is  we 
who  have  failed  in  allowing  him  to  perpetu- 
ate his  regime  in  treating  it  as  a  nuisance  and 
not  a  genuine  and  continuing  threat  to  the 
entire  hemisphere. 
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T.^X    CREDITS   FOR   HIGHER   EDU- 
CATIONAL PURPOSES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
the  distiitguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut I  Mr.  RiBlcoFFl  and  I  and  33  other 
Senators  have  cosponsorcd  a  bill  that 
is  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
provide  tax  credits  for  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  highei:  cdtication.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  will  be  before  the  Senate.  It 
will  most  certainly  come  up  for  a  vote 
during  this  session. 

One  of  those  who  have  been  suiiport- 
ing  the  bill  is  pr.  Oliver  C.  Carmichael, 
Jr.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Dr.  Carmichael 
was  formerly  president  of  a  university 
and  is  now  a  inembcr  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  other  universities.  Dr.  Car- 
micliael  has  ];eceivcd  a  letter  dated 
Mru'ch  1.  1965,  from  Mrs.  Raymond  Nel- 
son, wife  of  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  Anoka'Counly.  Minn.  The  let- 
tor  ably  exjjresses  the  problems  that  the 
foiyotlVn  people  of  American  politics. 
the  middle-income  people,  have  in  try- 
ing to  give  their  children  or  their  neigh- 
bor's children  an  opportunity  to  obt-aiti 
a  higher  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  conj-oi.t  tlir.:,  the  let- 
ter be  i^-inted  at  tliis  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 1 

Theie  being  no  objection,  tiie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  piintcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.'s: 

A^•oK.^.  MircN.. 

March    1.  1965 
Dr  Oliver  C.  CARincHAFX.  Jr., 
South  Bend,  //id., 

De\k  Dr.  C.armich.^el:  May  we  give  >iiu 
some  fuel  for  the  "lire'  in  stipport  of  the 
RibicoIT  bill  proposing  tax  credits  lor  fami- 
Ues  who  are  suppprting  yor.ng  people  in  col- 
lege? Your  stand  came  to  our  attention  in 
reriding  the  publicity  about  the  seminar  ol 
Education  Writers  .Association  held  at  Atlan- 
tic City. 

We  would  strohgly  favor  this  bill  for  the 
following  reasons;  One  of  tlie  niajor  con- 
cerns in  America  today  is  the  de.elopmeni 
of  responsible  community  citizens.  In  order 
to  be  effect i\e  in  today's  world,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  necessary  to  have  a  col- 
lege backgrotmd.  For  a  great  many  people, 
college  is  only  a  status  symbol  or  a  means  for 
earning  a  more  lucrative  living.  These  goals 
are  not  wrong  in  themselves,  but  if  we  stop 
at  these  horizons,  we  are  missing  the  real  pur- 
pose of  education,  which  is  to  develop  more 
useful  citizens  with  a  sense  of  loyalty  and 
responsibility  to  their  communitie.': 

At  the  present  time,  there  must  be  many 
families  in  a  situation  similar  to  ours  who 
are  thwarted  in  providing  their  children  witii 
a  college  educ.itiOn  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpose. 

My  husband  is  a  local  county  elective  offi- 
cial. As  such,  he  is  adequately  but  not  highly 
compensated.  Our  income  is  about  SIO.OOO  a 
year.  Because  we  are  very  much  interested 
;uici  involved  in  the  community,  we  lend 
hearty  financial  Support  to  its  needs,  such  as 
building  a  new  hospital,  church,  financing 
local  charities.  Becatise  my  htisband  is  a 
public  official,  mtich  is  expected  of  him.  We 
have  four  cliildren  who.  according  to  school 
.iptitude  tests,  are  all  "good  college  mate- 
rial." Because  cf  their  father's  position  in 
the  community  they  have  all  been  reared  to 
value  the  importance  of  giving  time  and  ef- 
fort to  community  projects.  Yet,  on  $10,000 
per  ye.ar  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  finance 
college  educatlcJns  for  four  children,  only  2 


years  apart.  Our  pledges  for  building  a  hos- 
jDital  and  chtirch  amount  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  given  sacrificially,  and  with  a  view  to 
setting  an  example  for  our  four  future  citi- 
zens. We  are  told  by  the  schools  that  an  in- 
come of  $10,000  per  year  would  not  qualify 
the  children  for  scholarships  since  there  are 
those  who  are  needier,  even  though  these,  our 
children,  are  top  students.  In  other  words, 
we  have  ihe  "material"  to  be  educated,  we 
have  provided  an  atmo.'=-phcre  in  the  hom.e 
for  the;e  children  to  prepare  themselves  for 
higher  education  and  yet.  financially,  because 
of  our  community  rcsporsibilities.  we  feel 
the  "squeeze  "  as  much  as  those  with  much 
lower  incomes  who  do  not  feel  the  responsi- 
bility to  their  cr>nimui;iiies.  of  which  we 
know  th.ere  are  many.  It  would  be  a  great 
help  to  those  of  us  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000 
income  bracket  to  be  a'lowed  a  tax  credit 
while  we  are  bearing  the  burden  of  providing 
our  youngsters  with  a  college  education  with 
a  view  to  trainir.g  them  fcr  bettef  and  more 
willing  community  service.  Hope  something 
can  be  done  to  further  this.  H<'A'  can  we 
help' 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Nel?on. 
Wife  of  Clerk  of  District  Court 
of  Anoka  County. 


LEONARD  HORN.  COLORADO  LIVE- 
STOCK MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Denver  Post  published  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Award-Winning 
Colorado  Cattleman  Maintains  Hectic 
Pace."  written  by  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Monk  Tyson.  The  article  relates  to  an 
award  to  another  good  friend  of  mine. 
Leonard  Horn.  Mr.  Horn  is  a  rancher, 
a  businessman,  a  community  supportei'. 
and  a  person  who  believes  in  progress. 
The  award,  which  is  a  recognition  of  him 
as  livestock  man  of  the  year,  and  which 
he  recently  received  from  Colorado 
State  Uiuvcrsity,  is  well  deserved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Leonard  Kof.n  of  Wo'-roTr:  .Awakd-VV:nnin-g 

Colorado    Cattiemax    Matntai-ns    Hecti.- 

Paci: 

I  By  Monk  Tyson  I 

Woivorr.  Colo.— It  is  a  difficult  chore  to 
catch  up  with  Leonard  Horn.  But  Colorado 
State  University  managed  to  corral  him  long 
enough  this  year  to  hang  an  honor  on  his 
hide. 

The  55-vear-old  cattle  rancher  was  chosen 
Live>tockman  of  the  Year  by  CSU.  The 
honor  is  based  on  success  in  his  business  and 
service  to  his  community  and  industry. 

Horn  and  his  wife.  Dorothy,  operate  the 
2.000-acre  V  Eleven  Ranch  near  this  western 
Colorado  village.  They  raise  500  to  700  Here- 
ford cattle  on  the  ranch  and  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  U.S.  Forest  Service 
grazing  allotmcius.  They  also  r.iise  quarter 
borse.'i. 

Horn  estimates  one-half  of  his  time  is  de- 
voted to  work  on  a  variety  of  boards  and 
committees  related  to  livestock  and  grazing 
range.  While  he's  away,  tlie  V  Eleven  is  run 
by  Mrs.  Horn. 

He  miglit  finish  today's  work  with  cattle 
and  horses,  tonight  grab  a  bite  to  eat  and 
catch  a  plane  to  'V^'ashington,  or  drive  his  car 
to  some  experimental  grazing  plot  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  If  the  trip  takes  him 
throtigh  or  near  Denver,  Horn  often  stops 
to  confer  with  officials  of  the  Colorado  Cat- 


tlemen's Association  and  the  Amtrican  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association. 

His  cattlemen  friends  say  that  dropping 
out  cf  high  school  after  completing  the  lOtii 
grade  didn't  stop  Horn's  education.  He's 
v.ell  informed  on  legislative  matters  concern- 
ing lands  and  is  a  member  of  CCA's  Federal 
kinds  committee.  He  is  chairman  of  that 
organization's  range  improvement  commit- 
tee. He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Brasses  and  otlier  forage  plants  on  grazing 
ranges. 

Horn  spends  considerable  time  working  en 
State,  regional,  and  national  boards  end 
committees  connected  with  BLM  and  is  a 
;n?mber  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultures 
Multiple-Use  Committee  on  National  Forests. 
He  is  chairman  of  ANCA's  public  lands  con:- 
mittee. 

None-  of  tiiese  pays  a  fee  or  salary  and 
only  two  of  them  pay  per  diem  expenses. 
But  Horn  never  complains. 

"If  people  are  going  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment, they  liave  to  work  at  it."  says  the  soft- 
spoken  rancher.  "More  ranchers  should 
serve  on  committees.  And  that  applies  to 
people  working  in  all  industries.  I  ha\e 
very  strong  feelings  about  this.'' 

Horn  was  born  at  the  village  of  McCov. 
"just  over  the  hill"  from  Walcott.  His 
father,  tlie  late  Arthur  Leonard  Horn,  and 
liis  mother  came  from  Bailey,  Colo. 

Horn's  childhood  was  spent  in  the  saddle. 
While  working  as  a  cowboy  he  homesteaded 
a  piece  of  land  near  Wolcott.  He  sold  the 
homestead  and  ptirchased  the  George  Wa'. - 
son  ranch  in  1938. 

"I've  had  some  tough  times."  said  Horn. 
"But  I  w;is  always  too  busy  to  realize  tha" 
I  Was  hard  up  I  always  had  plenty  to  e.it 
during  the  depression,  tlianks  to  beans  and 
buckskin  ( venison  i." 

While  venison  is  considered  a  great  meat 
delicacy  by  many.  Horn  said  that  dtiring  the 
depression  he  looked  forward  to  the  day 
wlien  he  would  not  have  to  depend  on  it  for 
food.  Big  herds  of  deer  roam  the  Eagle  and 
Colorado  Ri\er  country  and  gather  by  tlie 
htaidreds  to  fctd  on  his  haystocks  when  deep 
snow  blankets  the  hills  and  valleys. 

Horn  jokingly  recalled  that  he  had 
money — S5 — "about  half  of  the  time"  during 
the  depression.  So  did  his  neighbor.  Earl 
Bcore. 

•Wiien  Earl  had  the  S5  I'd  get  the  best  of 
htm  in  a  horse  swap."  he  said.  "He'd  give 
me  $5  to  boot  in  a  swap.  Later  on.  Earl 
wotild  get  a  horse  that  I  wanted.  Id  trade 
and  eive  $5  to  boot. 

"We  didn't  dare  spend  the  money.  It 
would  have  ruined  our  horse-swapping  deals.  ' 
During  his  2  years  of  high  school  Horn 
was  a  diligent  student  in  Spanish.  His  air.- 
tjition  was  to  manage  a  ranch  in  Argentina 
for  a  big  packing  company.  He  never  made 
It  His  duties  as  a  cowboy  caused  one  delay 
alter  the  other — tmtil  he  became  so  well 
established  in  ranching  that  going  to  Soutii 
America  wovild  have  been  a  poor  prospect. 

Mrs.  Horn  has  a  son.  Dick  Reese,  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage.  He  is  a  sophomore  at  CSU. 
Horn  has  two  daughtei's  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage. They  are  Mrs.  Don  ( Jean  i  Gates  of 
Meeker  and   Mrs.  William    (Jo)    Monroe,   ci 

Lakewood. 

•J  Just  can't  be  optimistic  over  the  im- 
mediate future  of  cattlemen."  he  observeci 
''Importation  of  foreign  beef  is  still  our  big- 
gest problem.  Foreigners  can  raise  cattle  for 
a  fraction  of  what  we  pay  to  raise  them. 

"And  there  are  too  many  noncattle  busi- 
nessmen in  the  business  in  this  country — 
some  for  tax  \nTiteofTs.  some  for  hobbies  and 
some  who  just  have  desires  to  be  cattlemen 
whether  they  succeed  or  not.  " 

He  believes  noncattle  businessmen  prevent 
natural  fluctuations  in  prices  and  disrupt  a 
bona  fide  cattleman's  ability  to  anticipate 
market  prices  and  trends. 
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As  far  iis  a  large  price  spread  bitween  the 
f..tile  raiser  and  the  grocery  store  is  con- 
cerned, Horn  faid :  "I'm  puzzled  over  it.  I 
gi,e-s  .there  are  many  factors  that  I  don't 
I'.ncierbtancl — such  as  labor  costs,  procesfein;:, 
;,:;'.!  pack::i;inL;." 


PROCUREMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT.  ETC., 
FOR  ARI^IED  FORCES— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STEKNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  .sub- 
mil  a  report  of  the  commiLtec  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagiceintc  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  p.mendmcnt  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  'S.  800)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fi-^cal  year  196C  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  mi.-siles.  and  naval 
ve.?.sels,  and  research,  development,  test, 
a'.id  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Force.';. 
and  for  other  ptn-po.se.=.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.'=ent  for  tlie  present  con^-ideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ty- 
r-NGS  in  the  chair).  The  report  v.ill  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Icpislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  report;  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  25,  1965,  p.  11G6G,  Co!-:- 
c;kessiox\l  Record.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  lepott? 

There  being  no  obj-cticn,  tlue  Senate 
jn'ocecded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  conference  leport  on  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  procure- 
rnrnt  of  ai^'craft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels, and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  tabulation  that  I  propose  to  insert 
i.i  the  Recopd  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
sho7\'s  th.at  the  Department  of  Defense 
.•jought  authorization  of  $15.297.2C0,000 
for  these  purposes;  that  the  Senate  vcr- 
^ion  of  S.  800  authorized  $15,283,800,000; 
the  House  authorized  515.303.400,000: 
and  the  coiiferees  have  agreed  on  an 
authorization  figure  of  $15,402,800,000. 

I  .sho;;ld  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  significant  differences  in  the  versions 
cf  the  bill  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  differences  have  been  reconciled  by 
the  conferees. 

In  aircraft  procurmrnt  the  Senate  had 
reduced  the  Navy  total  by  S99.8  million, 
tliC  amov.ut  that  had  been  recrae.sted  for 
10  E-2A  aircraft.  The  E-2A  aircraft  has 
liad  .some  tcclmical  difficulties  and  as 
a  result  the  Department  of  Defense  can- 
celed the  1965  procurement  and  stretched 
the  procurement  authori-^ed  in  earlier 
years  over  a  long  period.  The  Senate 
deletion  of  this  procurement  reflected  a 
committee  desire  to  revie'.v  progress  on 
solving  the  technical  problems  before 
approving  additional  procurement.  Tlie 
committee  v."as  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  there  is  reason  for 
increased  confidence  in  tl'iC  success  of 
the  E-2A  improvement  program  and  the 
Senate  conferees  a.greed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  funds  for  this  procurement. 

In  the  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  naval  vessels  the  Senate  elimi- 
nated 2  of  4  fast  deployment  logistics 
ships,  for  a  reduction  of  $64.2  million; 


5  of  10  motor  fitmboats,  foij  a  reduc- 
tion of  $21  milhon;  and  added  $133.G 
milhon  for  2  nticlcar-powercd  attack  sub- 
marines, for  a  net  addition  of  $43.4  mil- 
lion. The  House  had  added  1  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate  for  $150.5 
million.  ' 

The  conferees  have  agi'ced  on  a  pro- 
gram of  only  2  fast  deployinent  logis- 
tics ships  for  tlie  next  year,  the  restora- 
lion  cf  the  5  motor  gunboats  deleted 
by  the  Senate,  and  releniion  of  the 
Senate  addition  cf  2  nuclc^r-ijuwered  at- 
tack submarine.-;  and  the  Hou^e  addition 
of  a  nuclear-powered  guiclpd  mis.silc 
frigate.  [ 

NeitlKr  the  two  additionap  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarincsl  nor  th.e 
nuclear-powered  guided  misiilc  frigate 
v.as  requested  by  the  Depqrtmc.nt  of 
Defense.  I 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stuff  hr;d  been 
unatiin-.ous  m  their  rccominenciation  that 
nuclear-powered  attack  subitirirines  be 
constructed  at  the  rate  of  :ix  for  this 
year,  a  id  the  Navy  strongly  fujpports  a 
rcqtiirement  for  a  nuclrar-)iowered 
guided  missile  frigate  to  provide  more  air 
defense  for  the  nuclear-ixcR'ei-ed  carrier 
tcusk  force.  ' 

In  reseai'ch  and  dcvcloijment  the 
Senate  had  provided  an  additional  $32 
million  for  the  Air  Force  in  an  attempt 
to  encourage  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft,  the  so-called  folIow-on  manned 
bomber.  The  Hou'^-e  bill  provided  an  ad- 
ditional S7  million  for  this  ijuipose. 

The  Senate  addition  of  S82  oiillion  was 
iiiter.ded  to  i^rovidc  the  amount  for  this 
development  that  had  been  roquest4:d  by 
th.e  Air  Force  in.  its  or:gi!"'nl  bttdTet  sub- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1366.  With  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  absence  of  a 
decisioii  to  proceed  to  the  proctam  defini- 
tion phase,  it  i.s  clear  that  all  of  the  $82 
nhllioii  added  by  the  Senat'^  could  not  be 
efTcctivc'y  expended  durii-ig  fiscal  vcnr 
1966. 

Theie  is  some  indication  tl:at  the  ad- 
ditional S7  million  in  att:horization 
mir.hr  be  applied  to  thus  dckelopment. 
Acceptance  cf  the  lower  figure  by  thiC 
Senate  conferees  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  any  chanse  in  the  ccmmiltee's 
conviction  that  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment cf  a  nev  inanned  bon^ber  is  highly 
de.siri.bie.  Congress  lias  do|io  i^racti- 
cally  everything  v.ithin  its  poTiver  to  en- 
couL'a'^ie  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
proceed  faster  with  this  da\'clopment, 
and  without  re.ueating  the  ar'-nimcnts  for 
a  new  bomber,  I  merely  remind  the  Sen- 
ate of  General  LeMay's  concern  that  the 
B-52  fleet  would  fall  apart  before  we  get 
a  replacement  for  it.  i 

D;src:.arding  the  amoui'.t  added  for 
tlie  accelerated  development  of  a  nev/ 
bomber,  the  House  had  reduced  the 
amounts  sought  for  research  and  de- 
velopment by  .S77.3  million  jnorc  than 
the  Senate  )  eductions.  The  Senate  had 
reduced  R.D.T.  &  E.  by  $44  millioii  and 
the  House  had  cut  $121.3  million  from 
these  programs.  The  Senate  conferees 
acceded  to  the  House  reductions  partly 
from  the  realization  that  thg  Secretary 


of  Dc rcn.se  can  apply  amounts  providerl 
in  his  emergency  fiuid  to  any  research  or 
development  project  that  urgently  needs 
more  money.  The  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  R.D.T.  &  E.  is  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  authorization  requested. 

The  House  bill  contained  six  general 
pio\ isions  not  con.videred  by  the  Senate. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these 
provisions  is  the  one  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  inclu.sjon  of  the  so-called 
G5-35  provision  '^ro'\Trn)ng  the  allocation.s 
of  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  work 
on  naviil  vessels  between  public  and  i):'i- 
vate  shiiiyards. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a.sked 
tliat  tills  65-35  provision  not  be  included 
i:i  the  a!)prc]:'riations  act  this  year  be- 
cause of  h.is  ob.iective  to  provide  a  greater 
workload  for  the  lower  number  of  public 
yards  th.at  will  be  operated  in  the  future. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices had  not  addressed  itself  spccificaiiy 
to  tills  problem  during  hearings  on  the 
authorization  bill,  but  the  House  con- 
ferees were  unyielding  in  their  insistence 
that  the  bill  include  language  directine 
the  assignment  of  coiivcr-.sion.  alteration, 
and  repair  work  on  the  baois  of  economic 
and  military  considci'ations,  rather  tltr.n 
on  the  basis  of  a  65-35  distribution.  For 
himself,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
desires  to  point  out,  however,  that  if  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  desire  to 
do  so.  they  can  recommend  continua- 
tion of  the  65-35  distribution  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  notvitlistanding  the 
adoption  of  this  provision  in  the  author- 
ization act. 

Another  genrral  provision  to  v.hich 
the  Senate  conferees  have  agreed  is  the 
one  redesignating  the  Military  Air  Trar.;- 
l>crt  Seiwice  as  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, effective  Januaiy  1.  1966.  Th? 
House  co!ifcrees  were  strongly  convinced 
that  a  chan.ge  in  designation  from  a 
service  to  a  command  for  our  military 
airlift  force.s  would  elevate  their  status 
and  enhance  their  prestige  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  ?.greed  to  the  change 
with  a  deferment  of  the  cfTective  date 
until  the  first  of  next  year  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  cost  involved  a.s  low  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  other  genera!  provisions  retained 
under  the  conference  agreement  v.ould: 
First,  repeal  archaic  tonnage  balances 
for  the  construction  of  Navy  ships;  sec- 
ond, coiilinue  the  provi.^ion  for  alternat- 
ing the  const  loiction  of  vessels  bctv;ecn 
jiublic  and  private  yards,  unlcs.s  the  Pres- 
ident deems  this  procedure  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interests;  tliird. 
subject  "tracked  combat  vehicles"  to  the 
requirement  of  an  annual  authorizatitw: 
and,  fourth,  require  authorization  for 
any  amounts  apjM'opriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  use  as  an  emergency 
fund  for  research  and  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Seiiator 
from  Louisiana.  I  knov/  this  is  a  matter 
in  wliich  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  the  past  3  fi.scal  years 
with  the  assistance  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Sei^ator  from  Mississippi,  and  others. 
we  -.vere  able  to  place  in  the  Department 
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of  Defense  Appropriation  AcUs  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Of  the  funds  made  f.vaUable  in  this  «ct  for 
repair,  vilteration,  and  converfclon  of  naval 
vessels,  at  least  35  i^er  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
Lion  in  priv:aely  owned  shipyards :  Provided. 
That  if  dLtcrniined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  incon.sistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest based  on  urgency  of  requirement  to 
have  such  vespcls  repaired,  altered,  or  con- 
verted as  required  above,  .s-ach  work  may  be 
done  in  Navy  or  private  shipyards  a.s  he  may 
Uirect. 

T>Ir.  President.  I  am  now  informed  that 
on*  at  least  four  occasions  the  intent  of 
this  provision  lias  been  violated.  I  am 
not  pci-mitted  to  go  into  the  details,  but 
these  appeared  on  page  743.  part  2.  of  the 
House  Depratment  of  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  a  quotation  which  would 
indicate  that  work  was  given  to  certain 
Navy  shipyards  not  to  meet  urgent  fleet 
requirements  but  to  prevent  the  dissipa- 
tion of  valuable  employee  .•skills— some- 
thing that  was  not  included  in  the  escape 
clause  that  I  have  ju.st  quoted. 

As  the  Senator  knov.s  I  personally  ob- 
jected to  the  provision  tliat  we  are  now 
di.'^cussing.  That  provision  wa.s  in- 
cluded in  the  Hotise  bill  as  section  303. 
It  reads: 

Sec.  303.  The  assignment  of  naval  ship 
coiv.ersion,  alteration,  and  repair  projects 
shall  be  ni.ule  on  the  basis  ot  economic  and 
military  consideration.'?  and  sliall  not  be  re- 
stricted by  requirements  that  certain  p<.^r- 
tioiis  of  such  navol  fchipwork  be  assigned  to 
particular  types  of  shipyard.?  or  to  p.irUcnh.r 
geographical  are.is  or  by  sinKljr  require- 
ments. , 

In  the  repoit  which  accompanied  the 
bill  from  th'e  House,  there  appeared  this 

language: 

The  Armed  .Serviccis  Conimirtee  has  always 
felt  that  this  (tlie  85-35  provision)  consti- 
^uled  an  unrea.sonable  restriction  on  tho 
freedom  of  aciioii.  mjiuary  and  economic,  of 
the  Navy  in  execiuiiig  its  ship  conversion, 
.-.Iteration,  and  rcp;.ir  prcgr.un.  In  the  past, 
the  chainnan  ar.d  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  vigorously  oppased 
it  on  the  floor.  This  amondmem  is  designed 
to  preclude  by  specific  languape  tho  insertion 
of  svich  limiting  huigu.ige  m  any  future 
icj^iiiation. 


In  view  of  the  language  that  is  nov,-  in 
the  conference  bill,  a,s  well  as  the  quota- 
tion I  have  just  made  from  the  Aimed 
.Services  Committee  report.  I  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  this  question: 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows, 
tlie   Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  and  the  Senate  has  in- 
cluded the  so-called  65-35  formula  for 
the  allocatiiig  of  naval  ship  repair,  al- 
teration, and  conversion  work  between 
the  naval  and  private  shipyards  in  the 
DOD  Appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  years 
19G3.  1964.  and  1965.     I  note  the  con- 
ferees  acreed    to    a    House    amendment 
that  seeks  to  limit  the  right  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  recommend, 
and  the  Senate  to  include  a  limitation  in 
the  DOD  appropriation  bill  providing  for 
the   65-35   foimula.     Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  me  that  this 
House  amendm.ent  cannot  so  restrict  the 
rights  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
CXI 755 


lions  to  recomjnend  and  the  Senate  to 
include  the  65-35  formula  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1966  if  the  facts  developed 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  65-35 
formula? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  -ftith  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  have  consulted 
with  members  of  the  staff  who  are  fully 
familiar  with  all  the  facts.  They  are 
of  the  ophiion  that  the  limitation  could 
be  put  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  come 
within  the  purview  of  a  limitation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  It 
v.ould  come  within  the  purview  of  a  lim- 
itation on  the  dollars  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  writes  into  the  bill.  I 
am  advised  that  there  are  precedents 
for  that  by  persons  competent  to  pass 
on  the  question.  I  made  the  comment 
in  the  conference  that  I  felt  it  was  cor- 
rect, as  a  member  of  the  conference  I 
felt  that  we  had  a  right  to  vote  for  a 
limitation  if  the  facts  jtistified. 

This  is  a  policy  qtiestion,  to  a  degree. 
It  is  a  proper  subject  for  legislation,  but 
that  docs  not  preclude  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  from  putting  the  limi- 
tation in  if  the  committee  thinks  the 
facts  justify  it. 

Until  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
got  fully  into  this  matter,  he  felt  the 
facts  did  not  justify  a  change  in  the 
65-35  formula,  but  the  facts  that  pre- 
vail now  are  somewhat  different  from 
what  they  were  when  the  original  limita- 
tion was  put  in.  I  believe  that  a  wise 
and  discreet  administration  of  these 
funds  under  the  language  of  this  bill 
would  work  out  all  right  and  perhaps 
be  acceptable  generally,  but  we  think 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  juris- 
diction under  the  conditions  we  have 
already  described. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  assuming  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  able  to 
make  a  case.  If  it  cannot  make  a  case, 
the  situation  will  be  somewhat  different. 
Mr.  STENNIS  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wished  to  make  it 
clear  that,  although  the  language  re- 
mains in  the  bill,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  not  be  precluded  from 
placing  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1966  the  lan- 
guage we  have  heretofore  incorporated. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  come  under  the  idea  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  does  have 
power  to  make  a  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prcsidcn.t,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAWTS.  It  is  rather  sad  to  me 
that  this  matter  should  have  developed 
as  it  did  with  the  elimination  of  the 
fixed  65-35  percentage  on  alteration,  re- 
pair, and  conversion  built  into  the  au- 
thorization at  this  time. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  in  New 
York  are  suffering  from  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  and  experienced  facil- 
ity, and"  has  served  the  Nation  well.  We 
feel  that  a  factor  in  the  decline  in  work 


ai  this  yard  was  the  fact  that  we  had 
these  fixed  percentages.  I,  too,  would 
like  to  reserve  the  right  to  study  it  in 
terms  of  practicality  with  respect  to  the 
elimination  of  the  65-35  ratio. 

My  judgment,  v.ith  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  is  that  we  ought  to  try  it  out 
on  that  basis  iixstead  of  restricting  the 
authorities  withia  a  fixed  percentage. 

Had  that  been"  the  case,  there  would 
have  been  much  more  flexibility  for  con- 
sidering the  defense  desirability  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

I  am  glad  to  see  now  the  facts  de- 
veloped—and I  would  like  to  ask  this  in 
the  form  of  a  question— because  the 
maiiagers  said  they  now  realize  that  the 
fixed  overhead  required  by  the  needs  of 
the  counti-y  in  these  fixed  installations  is 
a  factor  which  exists,  so  •why  not  take 
ad\antage  of  it  in  the  matter  of  repairs. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question 
of  points  of  order  or  anything  like  that. 
We  will  get  into  tiiat  at  another  time  if 
necessary.  But  I  am  assured  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  with  the  dis- 
tinction he  has  in  this  field,  that  he  will 
take  a  nev,-  look  at  the  picture  with 
perhaps  some  different  concept  of  the 
facts,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
conference  report  and  contemporaneous 
requirements.     • 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  reply  to  that 
point  at  this  juncture? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  understands  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  merely  say- 
ing now  he  thinks  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  the  power  to  imp>ose  limi- 
tations. I  am  not  announcing  what  my 
position  may  be.  That  will  depend  on 
what  the  facts  will  develop  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  gathered,  how- 
ever, that  the  "Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  regard  the  question  ■with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  different  point  of  view-. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  I  think  so:  and  if 
there  is  any  abuse  of  discretion  or  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  facts,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  enter  into  the 
picture. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator,  with  his 
usual  open  miiid,  will  recall  that  when 
we  had  a  colloq.uy  about  the  E-2A  Hawk- 
eye  early  warning  aircraft  when  S.  800 
was  on  the  floor  on  April  6,  during  which 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  some  new  developments,  af- 
fecting the  performance  of  this  aircraft, 
practically  contemporaneously  with  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  and  the  Senator 
said  he  would  look  into  it.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  and  his  colleagues, 
upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  relevant 
facts,  determined  to  include  funds  for 
xhe  Hawkeye. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  went  into  that 
question  and  were  happy  to  find  some 
developments,  which  were  not  very  sub- 
stantial, but  were  of  the  t>-pe  which 
would  clear  the  way  for  further  sub- 
stantial developments  in  this  field,  and 
put  it  back  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  JA\TTS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  behalf  of  all  the  con- 
ferees, both  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
son,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tab- 
uhuion  comparing  the  amounts  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  the  purposes 


of  this  bill  in  1965.  with  the  amounts  re- 
quested in  1966,  the  amounts  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the 
amounts  agreed  to  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tho 
Record,  as  follow-: 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  one  further  word,  partly  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  fur- 
ther presentation  of  the  facts  now  e.xist- 
hig  will  show  that  the  authorization  bill 
for  hardware,  ships,  and  related  military 
equipment  is  sufficient  for  a  sound  and 
solid  militai-y  program. 

By  that,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
it  closes  the  door  on  further  authoriza- 
ti(iai«or  this  year,  or  appropriations  that 
have  not  been  set  forth  and  outlined 
because  of  the  increasing  drain  upon 
military  supplies  and  resources  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. I  believe  that  it  will  continue  and 
will  require  additional  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  repoi't. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  asreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  recon.sider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  laj'  on  the  table  was 
a '-reed  to. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
or  the  bill  (S.  1648'  to  provide  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  facili- 
ties, other  financial  assistance,  and  the 
plaiming  and  coordination  needed  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  economically  distressed  areas 
and  regions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  is  an  integral  part 
of    the    broad-scale    effort    which    the 


Anieiican  people  have  Idetermined 
should  be  made  to  deal  witili  the  great 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  America 
today  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity, sophistication,  and  maturity  of 
our  socieLv.  Condcquently.  we  are  mov- 
ing forward  on  many  fronts:  education, 
medical  care  for  the  elderly,  v.att-r  and 
air  pollution,  the  war  on  poveity — the 
list  could  go  on  for  pages. 

Thiough  this  Econo.mic  Development 
Act,  Congress  is  saying  to  all  the  people 
of  America  that  it  is  the  view  of  their 
elected  representatives  that  no  com- 
munity or  town,  no  matter  how  .■^mall. 
shall  be  allowed  to  fall  victim  to  a 
changing  technology,  to  be  left  in  the 
back\va.'-h  of  the  advance  into  new  fron- 
tiers of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Each  community  or  region,  if  it 
desires  to  help  itself,  will  receive  assist- 
ance in  this  direction  from  the  FedcrfJ 
Government,  acting  '.n  cooperation  with 
the  States.  Grants  and  loans  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  loans 
for  the  purchase  or  development  of  land 
and  facilities  for  industrial  or  commer- 
cial usage,  the  guarantee  of  certain 
loans,  partial  payment  ef  interest 
charges  on  certain  loans,  tgchnical  as- 
sistance, research,  and  infonnation  will 
be  available  to  areas  whicb  meet  the 
certification  requirements  of  low  income 
or  hi;;;}!  unemployment. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  will  be  such  as  to  atford 
a.ssistance  to  those  many  small  com- 
munities partially  dependent  upon  in- 
dustry but  primarily  agricultural  in  na- 
ture, whose  unemployment  rate  is  kept 
low  because  of  outmigration.  I  believe 
that  these  communities  will  be  aided 
through  the  low-income  provision.  I 
shall  watch  the  administration  of  the 
act  clo.sely  with  this  in  mind. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Heni-y  C. 
Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  Colling.sworth 


County  Overall  Economic  DcvoloiJiner- 
Planning  Board,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  -chairman  of  the  Texas  Industrial 
Commission,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Clark,  ex- 
pects that  if  present  trends  continue  the 
roughly  800  small  communities  in  Texa' 
will  be  reduced  to  600  by  the  early  197o\" 
I  hope  that  this  does  not  happen  so  Ion/ 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate^ 
Tins  bill  is  the  way  to  see  that  such  a 
grim  destiny  decs  not  come  to  pass  it 
would  lirovide  grants  and  loans  for  wa- 
teru-orks  and  sewage  disposal  systems 
the  surest  guarantee  of  survival  of  sni'a" 
towns. 

I  believe  that  the  carefully  rea.sonel 
eligibility  requirements  v.orked  out  by 
the  committee  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  work. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  AR.A 
approach  is  being  retained  in  this  bill 
ARA.  in  the  few  short  years  of  its  exL^r- 
ence.  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  my  Stai- 
As  of  January  31.  1965,  a  total' of  134 
projects  involving  almost  $10  million 
have  been  approved  for  Texas,  creatine 
over  3,200  new  jobs.  Through  watc;- 
works.  public  buildings,  or  other  grant.- 
whole  towns  have  been  revitali&d 
Through  industrial  loans,  new  industrie.^ 
have  lifted  smaller  cities  from  dei^rc-t.-io. 
to  rapid  growth. 

With  the  passa  .0  of  this  bill,  we  nio- 
vide  for  this  Nation  another  of  the  build- 
ing blocks  CO  a  Great  Society  in  which 
all  regions  of  the  countiy  share  the  fruit.^ 
of  economic  progress  and  not  the  despai; 
of  being  left  behind  on  the  great  adven- 
ture upon  which  we  are  all  embarked. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sev.t  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  mayor  of  Brady.  Tex..  Mi 
John  Rudder,  dated  May  10.  io85.  as  wo:'. 
as  a  rv.=;unie  from  pages  61  to  63  of  tlio 
hearings  on  the  Public  Works  aiid  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  1963.  which 
shows  how  an  eligible  area  obtains  bene- 
fits under  the  proposed  Public  Work- 
and  Ecoiiomic  Development  Act  of  1965 

We  receive  many  inquiries  from  con- 
stituents saying  that  they  cannot  fir.d 
out  how  the  act  will  work,  and  this  sum- 
mary of  31  points  will  give  them  thst 
information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  simimary  were  ordered  to  be  printeii 
ill  the  REcor.D.  as  follows: 

I  .\  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Brady.  Tex  1 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Brady.  Tex.,  May  10, 196.1 
Seiicitor  Ralph  W.  Yap.borough, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Di^jAR  .Sen-ator  Yarbop.oijch:  Knowing  thin 
you  are  alw.Tvs  Uiterested  in  what  tlio  i)eopl-' 
back  home  think  of  variou.s  Government  prc- 
gnim.s,  we  want  to  let  you  know  wh:it  the 
ARA  program  h.^s  mrant  to  the  economv  o: 
McCulloch  County. 

On  May  14  and  15.  1961.  Mr.  B.  C.  Broad. 
manager  of  McCulloch  Electric  Cooperativo. 
and  Mr.  Georcre  Puree!! .  manager  of  the 
Br.idy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  atiendoii  1 
Rural  Area  Develonmcnt.  Conference  in  VVa&li- 
ington.  D.C.  where  tlie  ARA  program  wa.s 
outluicd.  However,  at  that  early  date  we 
were  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  latter  part  of  1961  we  wore 
made  eligible  on  the  basis  that  our  unem- 
ployment had  been  above  tiie  national  le-.e! 
for  3  years. 

We  called  a  meeting  of  every  .segment  if 
our  economy.     Wc  all  agreed   that  we  h.ul 
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y.^i  24  percent  of  o'lr  population  in  the  past 
in  v'-i'is      ^'''^'^^  ^■'^  needed  was  to  provide 
'      "k  or  part-time  work  for  our  fcniall  larmer.s 
'vd  n'chcTs  so  they  could  remain  on   the 
fVrm     This  t-roup  formed  a  county  building 
nroFram  and  developed  our  own  OEDP.    I:i 
this  plon  wc  not  only  ioxmd  out  what  we 
.icedcd  but  made  a  lonrr-rar.gc  plan  ro  solve 
.■■iC  probkm.s.    The  variou.-.  State  agencic.<;  ap- 
%oxca  this  OEDP  program  and  it  was  also 
rn-i-aved  in   Wivsnaipton-  DC.,  by  the   AHA. 
'^omc  ol  otu-  people  had  started  a  local  m- 
d-islrv  ill   Bradv.     This   industry   had  great 
•u'cmi'.e  but  h;:d  run  into  fnmncial  trouble. 
The    Small     Business     Administration     was 
about  to  forcclo.^e.    We  formed  an  industn;;! 
foimdation  and  approached  Spencer  Snfiord 
LO-dcruft.  Inc..  of  Augusta,  Kans..  to  make 
application  for  vn  ARA  loan  to  ptirclia.se  the 
rroperty  and  take  over  the  cxistmg  industry. 
\Vc  personally  raised  our  10  percent  and  a 
locil  savinss  and  loan  made  11  loan  lur  20 
percent  and   ARA   approved   a   loan   lor  C5 
percent.     Total  amount  of  tliis  loan  was  a 
little  over  J300.000.     After  1  year  this  com- 
pany had   350   people   working,   however,   at 
present  the  cmployjneat  is  down  some  due  to 
a  lack    of    contracts. 

The  city  of  Brady  h.id  just  voted  bonds 
for  about  SHi  million  to  build  a  lake.  Our 
sewer  sy.stem  was  about  to  be  condemned  by 
the  health  dcpartntcnt  and  was  madequate 
to  handle  the  load.  Our  water  distribution 
Evsteni  hf.d  to  be  improved  and  enlarged. 
We  were  prnnted  two  grants  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  lor  about  $330,000. 
We  slso  secured  two  good  small  industries 
which  wcrfl   financed   by   personal   capital. 

Today  the  poj)tilation  of  Brady  is  about 
1,000  more  than  it  w..s  in  19C1.  We  have 
a  new  modern  motel,  a  new  re.staurant.  and 
a  new  apartnjcnt  house.  These  were  fi- 
nanced by  private  capital.  We  have  made 
ever  SGOO.OOO  'lmpro\cmcnt3  in  our  school 
system  .ind  two  of  our  rural  communities 
have  drilled  water  weUs  and  put  in  water 
systems.  \ 

'The  city  of  Brady  has  developed  a  lons- 
ranse  plan  for  the  city.  We  feel  that  none  of 
thH^wculd  have  been  .Tcccniplished  had  the 
f^A  program  not  sparked  U'-  and  gave  us 
jomehelp  both  financial  and  tochnical. 

P.irt  of  the  ARA  pro-^ram  v.;is  not  pracnral 
for  us  btit  when  we  worked  out  otir  own 
OEDP  it  was  practical  because  it  was  a  pro- 
gr.^m  developed  by  cur  j>eople  lor  otir  people 
«ud  the  help  we  ^ot  through  the  ARA  m.ide  it 
p.osible  for  us  to  develop  a  workmg  progr.im. 
Wc-  are  a&l:cd  many  times  why  we  wore  for 
the  ARA  program.  Our  answer  ;s  that  we 
are  for  it  because  it  has  helped  our  county 
which  hart  to  do  .something  or  we  would  h.i\  e 
rontiinied  to  Icse  population. 

We  have  faith  that  tlic  money  loaned  to 
our  industry  will  be  paid  back  100  jiercont 
find  the  grants  wc  received  made  it  possible 
for  Ui  to  vote  a  like  sum  in  bond's  to  btiild 
::  new  modern  scwcr  and  water  system. 
Without  the  50-percont  grant  we  could  not, 
have  done  this  job. 

We  would  like  to  sec  the  good  parts  of  the 
ARA  prc'-'ram  continued  as  it  has  proven  it 
hp.s  merit  and  will  help  any  rural  community 
r.ot  only  to  exist  but  put  them  in  a  position 
to  arid  a  lot  to  the  welfare  and  economy  of 
ot;r  Nation. 

We  want  to  thar.k  you  and  your  stalT  for 
your  help  8hd  thank  our  Government  for 
h;ivinp  faith  in  otu  community. 

Sincerely. 

JOHN-  KVDDKR.  Ata./or. 

EfTF  SxEP-BV-SrFP  Resume  of  How  an 
Emgiblc  Akea  Gets  Benfeits  Under  the 
Proposed  Pvbmc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  19G5 

(Tentative  and  subject   to  changes   in   the 
act    and    revised    administrative    rcrjuire- 
inents) 
3.  If  the  area  had  previously  been  eligible 

under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  had 


an  approved  overall  economic  dcvta.pmcnt 
progiam  (OEDP)  under  that  act.  it  will  be 
eligible  to  submit  projects  for  approval  im- 
mediately. 

2.  Pending  projects  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  will  automaticaUy  be  re- 
Viewed  by  EDA  and  reactivated  withotit  fur- 
ther action  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

3.  Pending  projects  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  wili  ha',  e  to  be  iCoUb- 
niitted. 

4.  II  an  area  had  r.ot  previouily  been  eli- 
gible under  the  Area  RcclevelopmerA  Act, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  area  to  prepare 
an  OEDP  and  s.ibmit  it  to  the  Adnnni<^tra- 
tor  for  Economic  Dcvc'n  ,pmer.t  for  approval. 
A■.si.•^U■;;ce  will  be  available  from  ED.\  upon 
request. 
■nrEE  : — chants  for  pveiic  works   and  de- 

VIEOrMENT      FACILITUS 

5  Public  Works  and  development  facili- 
ties projects  may  be  subm.itted  by  any  com- 
rninitv,''  governmental  orgar,i?ation,  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  from  an  tiigible 
area. 

6.  Projects  should  be  submitted  to  EDA 
on  forms  which  will  be  made  avaih.ble. 

7  EDA  will  publish  a  bcok  indicating 
which  areas  are  eligible  for  80-percent 
grants,  which  fur  70-pcrcent  grants,  which 
for  60-perccnt  grants,  and  which  for  50-per- 
cent grants.  Communities  will  be  able  to 
guide  themiclves  accordingly. 

8.  When  an  applicant  wishes  to  apply  for 
supplementary  grant  iorn  project  for  which 
the  basic  grant  is  coming  from  anothtr 
agency,  the  applicant  will  fill  out  a  supple- 
mental form  to  EDA  at  tiie  same  tm.e  the 
project  is  submitted  to  the  other  agency. 
Ar.nouncements  of  approval  will  be  m.ade 
simultaneously  with  the  arnouncemer.ts  cf 
approval  from  the  other  agencies.  Funds 
will  be  tran.'^ferrcd  to  tbe  other  ngencics  m 
the  amount  of  the  supp'.ementary  grant. 

0.  Applicants  will  he  reqv.ired  to  justify 
all  projects  on  the  grounds  that  the  proj- 
ects will  either  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to 
improve  the  opportvnitics  for  the  success- 
tul  cstabhshnient  or  exp.ansion  cf  industrial 
or  commercial  facilhic.'^;  or  will  assist  in  the 
crea-i.on  ot  additional  lor.g-term  employment 
o'pportv.nities;  or  will  subst-antially  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Ecor.om.c  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  Applicanto  v.iU  also  have  to 
demonstrate  that  the  project  will  fulfill  a 
pressing  need  of  the  area  and  that  it  is  con- 
sistent \M<h  pu   opprovtd  OEDP. 

10.  Where  a  svippUmcntr.ry  grant  is  re- 
quested the  applicant  will  have  to  certify 
tliat  funds  are  not  available  locally  for  the 
required  community  share  without  a  supple- 
mentary grant. 


TITI-E    II OTUFR    riNANCIM    ASSISTANCE 

n.  Application  for  loans  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  will  be  handled 
on  the  same  basis  as  grants  and  wii:  require 
the  same  justification. 

12.  Application  for  business  loans  may  be 
from  public  or  private  taorrowerb  and  should 
be  made  directly  to  EDA  on  appropriate 
forms  provided, 

13.  Applications  fcr  gtiarar.tee  of  working 
caoital  lu.ais  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  np- 
iilication  for  the  business  loan  as  appropriate. 

14.  Applications  for  interest  rate  sxibsidies 
will  be  marie  directly  to  EDA  by  the  borrower 
on  app'-opriate  fcrm  which  v,;!l  be  available 
from  EDA. 

15.  Applications  for  V'-r-.n  giir.rantecs  cr  in- 
terest rate  stibsidies  will  be  required  to  exer- 
cise a  certificaticn  of  nonrelocaticn  on  ap- 
propriate EDA  form. 

TITLE  in  -TECHNICAL   A.SPI5TANCF,  KESEARCII. 
AND    lNFOF.MATIC)N' 

IG.  Communities  requiring  technical  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  their  economic  de- 
velopment programs  will  make  application 
directly  to  ED.'V  in  accordance  with  published 


instructions  similar  to  those  now  available 
for  the  Area  Redevelopment  .^ct  program. 

17.  State;;,  district  organizations,  and  com- 
munities wishing  grants-in-aid  for  economic 
planning  staff  and  admlninstrative  expenses 
shall  submit  requests  directly  to  EDA  on  ap- 
propriate fornis  to  be  made  available.  De- 
ta.led  budgets  and  justificatioiis  will  be 
rc-C-'Uired. 

18.  Eligibility  of  areas  eligible  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  on  the  date  the  new 
bill  is  enacted  v-iU  avUcinaticaUy  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  benefits  under  the  new  act. 
Specific  instructions  wUl  be  given  to  these 
communities  at  a  later  date  on  the  m.ain- 
tcnance  of  their  eligibility. 

19.  Thoc:e  areas  which  will  become  eligible 
tutder  the  new  act  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  wiirrecei'.  e  a  cmm-unication  from  EDA 
explaining  how  to  prep.are  an  OEDP  and  to 
qvalifv  for  designa'ion  under  the  new  act. 

20.  When  the  new  area  has  submitted  ^n 
OEDP  and  it  has  been  approved  it  will  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  under  the  new  act. 

21.  EDA  an-J  State  officials  will  work  to- 
rether  to  e.?Lablish  unlative  boundary  l.nes 
lor  districts  under  part  B  of  title  IV. 

22.  .St.ne  and  EDA  representatives  will 
work  with  representatives  of  local  communi- 
ties to  establish  district  development 
organizations. 

23.  When  district  development  organiza- 
tiors  are  established,  requests  for  grants-iri- 
aid  will  be  submitted  to  EDA  on  appropri;.:c 
forms  to  be  provided. 

24.  When  these  gr?nts  are  approved  th" 
district  orgmization  will  arrange  to  prepare 
their  district  development  plan  and  subm;'; 
It  for  approval. 

25.  One  vear  after  the  date  cf  enactment  of 
the  act  or  whene-  er  the  district  development 
plan  is  approved,  whichever  comes  lat^r.  the 
district  will  become  eligible  for  benefits 
under  part  B  of  title  IV.  These  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  tlie  snnie  mrnner  as  projects 
tubmitted  under  title  I  and  title  II. 

-ITl.E   V  —  r.rXIONAL  ACTION   PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS 

26.  The  Serreiary  of  Commerce  will,  v.pcu 
enactment  of  the  "bill,  notify  Governors  cf 
the  provisions  of  title  V  regarcUng  regional 
action  planning  commissions. 

27.  Representatives  of  the  Governors  ar.d 
EDA  will  meet  infoimally  to  agree  upon  pre- 
liminary general  boundary  lines  for  regions. 

28.  After  this  agreement  the  Governors  will 
subm.it  a  formal  "request  for  recognition  of 
tlie  region,  and  a  temporary  budget  for  initial 
operation,  accompanying  this  request  with 
appropriate  justificaticn  in  t«rms  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

29.  After  review  and  or  modification,  the 
Secretary  will  approve  the  establishment  of 
the  resional  planning  commission  and  it>s 
initi;.;  "budget  and  the  President  will  name 
the  Federal  cochainnan. 

30.  The  Governors  will  name  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  regional  planning  commis- 
sion: the  comniiffion  will  organize  itself  and 
svibmit  a  detailed  annual  budget. 

31.  The  Secretary  will  approve  the  budget 
and  make  the  funds  available  for  the  com- 
mifsiou  to  orjianize  itself. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL.   9   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  May  26, 
1965.  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  9 
o  clock  tomoiTow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  of  May  26.  1965.  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May  28, 
1965.  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  27,  1965: 

In  the  Aik  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  John  C.  Aarni, 
Jr..  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Purman  E.  Thomas,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record  on  April  23,  1965. 

In  the  Army 
Tlie  nominations  beginning  Thomas  R. 
Dooley,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Raymond 
A,  Sanders,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congression.al  Record  on 
May  19,  1965. 

Irs  THE  N.^VY  AND  M.^RINE  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  James  L.  Abbot 
III.  to  be  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  ending 
Timothy  J.  Vogel.  to  be  ensign  in  the  Navy, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  tlie  Congression.\l 
Record  on  May  5.  1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm-RSiuY,  May27,  IcHm 

The  House  met  at   12  o'clock   noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  the  Scriptures: 
Psalm  112:  6:  The  righteous  shall  be  in 
everlasting  remembrance. 

Almighty  God,  on  Memorial  Day  we 
approach  a  time  that  brings  back  not 
only  a  strange  medley  of  memories, 
praises,  sorrows,  and  disappointments. 
but  of  dreams  and  hopes  and  better 
days. 

For  some  of  us  Memorial  Day  makes 
scenes  which  are  vivid  and  horrible  and 
which,  we  pray  God,  we  will  some  day 
be  able  to  forget,  for  mankind  has  suf- 
fered much,  hoped  much,  and  dreamed 
much,  but  the  new  age  and  better  world 
that  we  expected  has  been  wholly  in- 
adequate and  is  still  without  imperish- 
able remembrance. 

Those  brave  men  and  women,  who 
fought  those  wars  of  the  past,  revealed 
an  incredible  heroism;  they  did  not  fear 
or  falter  or  fail;  they  fought  many  great 
wars  but  we  were  guilty  of  making  a  little 
peace  that  did  not  touch  the  reverent 
imagination  of  humanity  or  become  for- 
ever memorable  in  the  annals  of  history'. 

May  our  vision  of  a  lasting  and  endur- 
ing peace  continue  to  grow  and  abide 
and  prove  its  immortality  for  Thou  hast 
Ci-eated  mankind  not  for  failure  but  for 
'.  ictory  and  we  must  adjust  our  thinking 
raid  living  to  fit  that  eternal  faith  and 
hope  and  love. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAI* 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


;esoiunon  oi  tno  iiou; 
ties:  j 

.y  21.   1965:  J 

An   act   to   amenci  the 
iincs  Act  of   1926.'  as  a 


Foreign 
amended: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gei-sler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

0:i  Mav 

H.R.7064.   A 
Service  Buildings 
and 

H.R.  7855.  An  act  to  autiiorfee  appropria- 
tions for  procurenient  of  small  j>atri_il  cutters 
for  tlie  Coast  Guard.  i 

On  May  22.    1965:  | 

H.R.  66.  An  act  to  authorije  the  Board 
of  Parole  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  to 
discharge  a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximuni  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  senteaced: 

H.R.  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses  incident 
to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Btates  to  rent 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
for  certain  office  purposes:    and 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
period  of  the  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention of  1966.  to  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.:  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  the  American  Legion  1966  Con- 
vention Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  occasion  of  such  convetition.  and  for 
other  purposes.  j 


MESSAGE  PROAI  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  paseed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  806.  An  act  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  to  permit  tlie 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constituting 
less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber  product; 

H.R.  6691.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, VS.  Department  of  Agriculture:   and 

H.R.  7031.  Ari  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Instittite  for  the  Deaf. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  i.s 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title:  I 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  making  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  enciing  June 
30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimccd  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hotises  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
McClellan.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
"Virginia,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  anitounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  followinu' 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

.S.  1564.  An  act  to  enforce  the  ISil;  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiiitecj 
Stales,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1683.  An  act  to  runend  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1913.  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  31.  1931   (16  U.S.C.  502|. 


KUKE   BEACH.   N.C. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  H.R.  821,  -An  act 
for  the  relief  of  the  town  of  Kure  Beach, 
N.C,  "  with  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strike  out  •'in  excess  or 
l(j  per  centum  thereof". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THE  WEEK  AND  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  majority  leader  the  program  for 
the  rest  of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  yield  to  me,  I  an: 
pleased  the  gentleman  made  this  in- 
quiry at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  advi.se 
that  V.  e  expect  to  finish  up  the  legislative 
business  for  the  week  today  and  have  a 
meeting  tomorrow  for  the  purpo.se  of 
being  able  to  go  over  until  Tuesday.  It 
will  be  my  purpo.=;e  after  announcing  the 
program  to  ask  permission  to  do  this. 

Monday  is  Memorial  Day  holiday. 
Theie  will  be  no  session  if  my  request  is 
granted. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day 
Also  on  Tuesday  the  1966  appropriations 
for  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies.  Also  on 
Tue.sday.  H.R.  3584.  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  amendments,  with  an 
open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate. 

For  Wcdne.sday.  H.R.  8371.  to  reduce 
exci.se  taxes. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  th.c 
week,  H.R.  4623.  further  amending  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate,  and  H.R.  8464. 
to  provide  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
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nnblic  debt  ceiling  for  the  period  July 
]Q65  to  Jtme  30.  1966. 
"^This  program  is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  rc- 
„o'ts  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
•hat  any  fiirthcr  piogiam  vdll  be  an- 
iiounced  later. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  quite  po.ssible  we 
may  have  additions  lo  announce  to  the 
program  sometime  next  week. 


poses,  with  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insist  upon  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  lo  the  conference  asked  by  the 

Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Aspin- 
ALL.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Haley,  Saylor. 
and  Skubitz. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  TUESDAY. 

•  JUNE   1 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
di'^tinuui.'ihed  rtiinority  leader  will  yield. 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjoiirnis  tomonow  it  adjouin  to 
-neet  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  fiom  Okla- 
homa? • 

Mr  GROS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg 
tlie  risht  to"  obiect,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  did  Hot  quite  understand  the  distin- 
tiuLshed  majoi-ity  leader  as  to  whether 
raising  the  debj,  ceiling  is  going  to  come 
to  the  House  before  the  tax  reduction  bill 
or  whether  the  tax  reduction  bill  is  going 
10  come  before  the  raising  of  the  debt 

ceiling.       ,      '  ,       .       .  .,, 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  tax  loaucMon  bill 
IS  comnv:  up  on  Wednesday.  The  other 
bill  later.  Tht-rc  is  no  significance  in  the 
sequence.  It.  is  just  a  matter  of  when 
the  bills  are  reported  and  rules  are 
granted.    .- 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  to  take  the 
lime  of  the  House  at  this  time,  and  I  am 
.sure  the  Speaker  would  not  indulge  me 
all  of  the  time  necessary  under  a  reser- 
vation of  obieciion.  but  I  could  argue  a 
long  time  with  the  gentleman  about  the 
relaiionslhp  of  a  debt  increase  lo  a  cut 
in  taxes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  .muc  the  gentle- 
man could. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  ivas  no  objection. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  3  OF 
1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H. 
DOC.  NO.   193) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  lorinted : 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESD.A.Y  BUSINESS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  oh  Calendar  Wednesday  may  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioma? 

Tlierewas  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


UMFORM  POLICIES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO   RECREATION   AND   FISH   AND 
WILDLIFE   BENEFITS    AND    COSTS 
OF  FEDERAL  MULTIPURPOSE  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  PROJECTS 
Mr.  ASPIN-'\LL.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    to    take    from    the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  -S.  1229'  to  pro- 
vide  uniform   policies  with   respect   to 
recreation  and  fish  aird  wildlife  benefits 
and  costs  of  Federal  multipurpose  water 
resource   project.';,   and   for   other   pur- 


To  the  Concncs.^  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1965,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  providing  for  re- 
organization of  the  locomotive  inspection 
activities  of  certain  personnel  employed 
by  or  attached  to  the  Iiiterstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

I  have  stressed  that  we  must  reor- 
ganize and  modernize  the  Government's 
organization  structure  in  order  to  focus 
responsibilities,  increase  efficiency,  and 
meet  present-day  needs  more  effectively. 
The  reorganization  plan,  which  accords 
with  recommendations  made  to  me  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
supports  these  objectives.  It  will  make 
possible  necessary  changes  in  the  orga- 
nization and  administration  of  the  Com- 
missioner's railroad  safety  operations. 

The  Commission's  ability  to  organize 
and  carry  out  most  effectively  its  respon- 
.'^ibilities  for  railroad  safety  is  now  se- 
verely limited  by  certain  anachronistic 
provisions  of  the  locomotive  inspection 
statutes.     These  provisions  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period  before  steam  locomotives 
were  replaced  almost  completely  by  die- 
sel    engines.     At    that    time    locomotive 
boilers  were  temperamental  and  danger- 
ous, and  special  measures  were  required 
to   enforce   adequate    safety   standards. 
Present  law  specifies  in  detail  the  method 
of  appointing  locomotive  inspectors,  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  them,  and 
the  organization  structure  for  adminis- 
tering inspection  activities.     While  these 
provisions  may  have  been  .<;uited  to  con- 
ditions 50  years  ago.  they  are  clearly  in- 
appropriate today. 

Progress  in  railroad  technology  has 
not  eliminated  the  need  for  locomotive 
inspection.  Locomotive  inspection  is  .<=till 
e.'^sential  for  the  safety  of  employees,  pas- 
sengers, and  cargo.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  however,  properly 
should  not  be  held  to  account  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  function  as 
Ibitg  as  it  lacks  authority  to  make  those 
changes  in  organization  and  oiiei-ations 
which  it  deems  necessary  to  meet  current 
safetv  needs  and  to  promote  maximum 
economy  and  efficiency.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  accompanying  reorganiza- 


tion plan  is  to  terminate  outdated  ar- 
rangements which  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  most  effective  management  of  the 
Commission's  railroad  safety  program. 

Organizational  flexibility  is  at  present 
restricted  by  the  statutory  requirement 
that  there  be  50  locomotive  inspection 
districts  and  at  least  1  inspector  for 
each  such  district.  The  number  of  in- 
spectors and  districts  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  accommodate  to  changes  in  workload 
or  other  relevant  factors. 

Locomotive  inspection  is  rigidly  sepa- 
1  ated  from  related  railroad  safety  activi- 
ties performed  imder  the  Interstate  Com- 
mei-ce  Commission.    The  locomotive  in- 
spection statutes  restrict  inspectors  of 
locomotives  to  the  inspection  of  locomo- 
ti\'es  only  and  prevent  the  inspection  of 
locomotives    'except  brakes  and  safety 
appliancest   by  other  Commission  rail- 
road safety  personnel.    Thus,  the  Com- 
mission is  prevented  from  making  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  its  total  staff 
of  locomotive  and  train  inspectors.     In 
order  to  eliminate  the  present  uneco- 
nomical duplicate  visits  to  railroad  yards 
and  otherwise  to  promote  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  administration  of 
its   railroad  safety  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  should  have  the  authority  to 
assign  staff  to  duties  for  which  they  may 
be  qualified  by  training  and  experience. 
The  reorganization  plan  will  make  this 
possible. 

Organizational  flexibihty  is  hampered 
further  by  the  provision  for  Presidential 
appointment  and  Senate  confinnation  of 
a  Director  and  two  Assistant  Directors 
of   Locomotive   Inspection.     Originally, 
these  officials  were  to  be  selected  with 
reference  to  their  practical  knowledge  of 
the  construction  and  repair  of  boilers. 
Later  amendments  broadened  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  embrace  all  parts  of  the 
locomotive   and  tender.     These  clearly 
aje  not  policymaking  positions,  warrant- 
ing Presidential  appointment.    As  is  now 
the  case  with  other  comparable  positions 
where  appointments  should  be  based  pri- 
marily  on    professional   and   technical 
qualifications.  •  personnel      supervising 
locomotive   inspection  ftmctions  should 
be   appointed  under  the  classified  civil 
service. 

By  eliminating  the  present  cumber- 
some restrictions  on  inspection  districts, 
the  duties  of  locomotive  inspectoi's.  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Dii-ector  and  As- 
sistant Directors  of  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion, the  plan  \\ill  make  it  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  utilize  its  personnel 
more  efficiently,  integrate  the  work  per- 
formed bv  locomotive  inspectors  with 
that  performed  by  other  Commission 
railroad  safety  inspectors,  and  take  full 
advantage  of  recent  improvements  in 
the  organization  of  the  Commission's 
central  office  and  field  activities. 

Upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan; 

1.  All  functions  of  the  Director  of  Lo- 
comotive Inspection,  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  Locomotive  Inspection,  and  dis- 
trict locomotive  inspectors  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Suitable  powers  of  delegation 
with  respect  to  the  functions  so  trans- 
ferred will  be  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
mission. 
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2.  Tlie  position  of  Director  of  Locomo- 
V.yc  Inspection,  the  two  positions  of  As- 
sistant Director  of  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion, and  all  positions  of  district  locomo- 
tive inspector  will  be  abolished.  The 
Commission  will  be  required  to  appoint 
to  a  position  under  the  classified  civil 
service,  as  provided  in  the  reorganization 
plan,  each  person  v/ho  immediately  prior 
to  the  taking  effect  of  the  plan  held  the 
o£5ce  of  district  inspector  of  locomo- 
tivc>:  such  appointments  will  bo  deemed 
to  be  made  without  any  break  in  service. 

3.  The  f miction  of  dividing  the  terri- 
toi-j'  comprising  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  50  locomo- 
tive boiler-inspection  districts  will  be 
abolished. 

After  investigation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganiTiation  plan 
transmitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  I 
liave  also  found  and  hereby  declare  that, 
by  reason  of  the  reorganizations  made  by 
the  reorganization  plan,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  in  the  plan  the  provisions 
contained  in  section  5  thereof.  The 
rates  of  compensation  thereunder  are 
those  which  I  have  found  to  prevail  in 
respect  of  comparable  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  to  be  abolished  by 
section  2'b)  of  the  reorganization  plan 
is  contained  in  section  4  of  the  act  of 
February  17.  1911,  chapter  103,  36th 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  914,  as  amended. 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in 
the  reorganization  plan  will  produce 
some  immediate  savings  and  significant 
long-range  economies.  The  latter  will 
result  from  future  improvements  in  the 
grganization  and  administration  of  the 
affected  functions  made  possible  by  the 
plan.  Siiice  the  plan  will  open  the  v.-ay 
for  the  niore  effective  utilization  of 
safety  inspection  staffs  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission,  it  will  yield  a 
significantly  increased  measure  of  safety 
inspection  activity  for  each  dollar  spent 
for  this  pm-pose.  It  is,  however,  im- 
, practicable  to  specify  or  itemize  at  this 
time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions included  iii  the  reorganization 
plan. 

Under  the  accompanying  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  all  essential  Government  rail- 
road safety  services  to  the  traveling 
public  and  employees  will  continue  to  be 
perform.ed.  The  plan  provides  urgently 
needed  modernization  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  railroad  safety 
program.  I  recommend  thrt  the  Con- 
crre-ss  allow  the  reorganization  plan  to 
become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  JonNSON. 

The  White  House,  May  27, 1965. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4  OP 
19G5— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
<H.  DOC.  NO.  194) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  lollov.ing  message  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  Rcor-'anization 
Plan  No.  4  of  19G5,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  pro\icIin",  for  re- 
oviranizations  of  various  committees  and 
other  similar  bodies. 

The  strenTth  and  vitality  'of  our  de- 
mocracy depends  in  major  part  upon  the 
Federal  Govcrmncnt's  adaptability,  on  its 
capacity  for  fast  fiexible  response  to 
changing  needs  imposed  by  changing 
circumstances.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
this  capacity.  v,-e  niust  have  a  govern- 
ment that  is  streamlined  and  capable  of 
quickly  adjustin'^  and  readjusting  its  or- 
ganization and  operating  procedures  to 
take  up  and  surmount  new  cUBllcngcs. 

As  Government  grows  more  complex 
and  progra;ns  iiicrcasiniily  cut  across 
traditional  agency  lines,  we  must  exer- 
cise special  care  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  obsolete  interagency  committees 
and  other  coordinating  device.-,  which 
v.-aste  time  and  delay  action  and  the  un- 
due proliferation  of  new  comraitti^cs.  In- 
teragency committees  are  a  valuable  and 
often  indispensable  means  for  facilitat- 
ing coordination,  but  we  should  be  sure 
that  a  committee  is  the  mo?t  officient  way 
to  accomplish  a  given  tayk  and  that  it  is 
structui-ed  to  meet  current  needs  effec- 
tively. 

At  my  direction,  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  interagency  committees 
have  been  established.  I  have  recently 
asked  the  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  to  give  their  personal  attention 
to  a  complete  review  of  all  the  inter- 
agency committees  in  which  their  agen- 
cies participate  to  determine  which  ones 
might  be  eliminated,  consolidated,  or 
otherwise  reorganized.  We  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  obtain  essential  im- 
provements in  the  orsanization  and  use 
of  those  com.mittccs  which  have  been 
established  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  reorganizations  accomplished  by 
the  reorganization  plan  transmitted 
herewith  will  enable  us  to  titxl:e  similar 
action  with  respect  to  a  number  of  com- 
mittees which  have  been  established  by 
statute.  In  many  instances  the  statu- 
tory provisions  creating  these  committees 
are  very  specific  as  to  mcmbcrslnp  and 
describe  in  detail  the  functions  to  be 
performed.  These  provision*  are  rarely 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  the  mem- 
bership or  role  of  the  comniiltccs  to  be 
accommodated  to  changing  cncizm- 
slances  or  to  peimit  their  termination 
when  they  have  outlived  tbeir  useful- 
ness. 

Tlie  accompanying  renfi  ganization 
plan  v.'ill  abolish  nine  statutory  commit- 
tees. In  each  case  the  responsibility  for 
providing  suitable  arrangements  to  as- 
sure eifective  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion is  placed  in  a  specific  official. 
Wherever  the  continuing  need  for  and 
usefulness  of  a  committee  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, I  would  anticipate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  successor  committee  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  body  now  pro- 


vided by  law.  Certainly  prompt  action 
will  be  taken  to  create  successor  com- 
mittees to  such  bodies  as  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Service  and  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems.  But  we  will 
have  the  flexibility  promptly  to  make 
such  changes  in  functions  and  member- 
ship as  might  be  required  to  eliminate 
overlapping  and  duplication  and  to  ad- 
jiiit  to  the  development  of  new  programs 
and  sliilts  in  executive  branch  rc3])on- 
sibilities. 

A  number  of  the  committees  afiected 
by  the  icorganization  plan  are  advisory 
to  the  President  or  have  functions  whicli 
are  clo.'rely  related  to  responsibilities  al- 
ready vested  in  the  President.  The 
functions  of  those  committees  will  be 
transferred  to  the  President  by  the  re- 
organization plan.  The  functions  of  the 
othrrs  will  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priate individual  agency  heads. 

The  management  and  control  of  inter- 
agency committees  have  been  a  matter 
of  growing  concern  to  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  The  taking 
eilcct  of  the  reorganization  plan  will 
contribute  significantly  to  better  man- 
agement of  interagency  committees  and 
will  assist  efforts  to  simplify  and  mod- 
ernize coordinating  hrrangements  v.-ith- 
in  the  executive  branth. 

Executive  Order  NOM0940  of  May  11, 
1961.  provides  for  th.e  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime.  The  Secretary  of  H'"alth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  required  to 
consult  with  that  Committee  on  matters 
of  general  policy  and  procedure  arising 
in  tlie  administration  of  the  Juvenile 
Deliquency  and  Youtli  Oflenses  Control 
Act  of  1P61  and  to  c msider  certain  rec- 
ommendations of  that  Committee — 42 
use.  25461  b).  To  require  the  Secre- 
tary by  law  to  consult  with  a  committee 
established  by  Executive  order  is  clearly 
anomalous.  The  plan  abolishes  the  rele- 
vant functions  of  the  Secretary  with  rc- 
si^ect  to  consulting  and  considering  the 
recommendations  oi  the.  President's 
Committee.  The  reorganization  plan 
does  not  otherwise  affect  the  Committee; 
it  has  no  effect  upon  Executive  Order 
No.  10940.  The  statutory  authority  for 
tlie  exercise  of  the  functions  to  be  abol- 
ished by  section  13 ib)  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  is  contained  in  section  7(b* 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
OfloiiGes  Control  Act  of  1961.  75  Stat. 
574. 

After  investigation  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
mrluded  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1965  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  ilic  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
2ia)  of  tire  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
a?,  amended. 

Although  the  reorganizations  provided 
for  in  the  reorganization  plan  will  not  of 
themselves  result  in  immediate  savings. 
the  improvement  achieved  in  adminis- 
tration will  in  the  future  allow  tlie  per- 
formance of  the  affected  functions  at 
lower  costs  and  in  a  more  timely  man- 
ner than  at  present.  It  is,  however,  im- 
practicable to  specify  or  itemize  at  this 
time  the  reductions  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions included  in  the  reorganization  plan. 
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I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
,he  accomUanying  reorganization  plan  to 
htco;ne  effective. 

LVNDOX    B.    JOHNSON. 

Thl  \\'Hl.iL  HousF.  May  27.  1965. 


PiTORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    o    OF 
'  - Qfi5_MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
TDFNT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
iH    DOC.   NO.    195' 

Tiie  SPE.'^KER  laid  before  tlie  House 
tiie  following  messate  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
-'iid  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmeiit  Oiicrations  and  ordcicd  to 
be  \iiited  :^ 

To  tne  CoHaress  of  the  United  States: 

I  tran-smit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1965,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  certain  reorganizations  re- 
lating to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
lion.  . 

The  iJlan  contains  two  reorganization 

measures.   First,  all  committees  provided 
for  in  section  8  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of   1950  would  be  abol- 
ished.   Tliat  section  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  committee  for  each  division 
of  the  Foundation,  having  not  less  than 
five  members  who  arc  appointed  by  the 
National  Science  Board  for  2-ycar  terms. 
Section  8.  as  affected  by  section  23 '  b  •  '  3  • 
of  Reor;-:anization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962.  76 
Stat.  1255,  directs  each  such  committee 
to  make  recommendations  to  and  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tiorial  Science  Foundation  with  respect 
to  matters   rclatin'-i   to   the   jnogram   of 
its  division.     Originally  the  Foundation 
had  three  such  committees,  correspond- 
ing to   its   three   divisions.     With    the 
prowtli  of  tlie  Foundation,  five  additional 
divi-sions   have   been    cstabli.-Jhed:    con.'^^e- 
Quently    the    Foundation,    in    accordance 
With  the  requirements  of  section  8.  now 
lias  eight  divi-sional  connnittees.     This 
multipHcation  in  the  number  of  com- 
mittees has  proved  cumbersome.    For  ex- 
ample,  three   committees   are   now   con- 
cerned    with     scientific    per.^onnel     and 
education  matters  instead  of  the  original 
one  committee,  even  though  one  com- 
mittee is  all  that  is  required  to  meet  the 
Foundation's   needs   in   this   area.      The 
elimination  of  the  various  statutory  divi- 
sional committees  will  simplify  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Foundation  and  improve  its 
administration. 

The  .second  reorganization  mea.sure 
contained  in  the  accompanyir.v  reor- 
ganization plan  would  empower  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  drleuate  functions  vested  in  him 
by  law  or  delegated  to  him  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Boaid.  The  expanding 
•  respcnsibilities  of  the  Foundation  and 
the  Diiector  indicate  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Director  clearly  have  such  au- 
thority.  ■ 

Upon  the  taking  effect  of  tlie  reorga- 
nization plan,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  institute  .such  new  ar- 
rantiements.  in  lieu  of  the  divisional  com- 
mittees now  required  by  law.  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  Sucli  new  arrangements 
may  include  the  e.'^tablishment  of  com- 


mittees under  section  6  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  and  such 
other  devices  for  obtaining  ad\'ice  as 
may  be  available  to  the  Foundation. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
liereby  declare  that  each  reorganizatioii 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
tian.smitted  herewith  is  necessary  to  ac- 
compli.sh  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
.-(■t  forth  in  section  2' a'  of  the  Reor- 
■:ani7,ation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  permit 
more  effective  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  is,  however,  impracticable  to 
siH-cify  or  itemize  at  this  time  the  reduc- 
tions of  expenditures  winch  it  is  probable 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  taking  effect 
of  the  reorganizations  included  in  the 
jeortanization  plan. 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  functions  which  would  be 
abolished  by  section  1  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  contained  in  section  8  of  the 
National  Sciorice  Foundation  Act  of  1950. 
64  Stat.  152, 

I  recommtnd  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive, 

LYNnoN  B.  Johnson. 
The  White   House,  May  27,  1965. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  presen^r. 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present, 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowing;,Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

name<: 

IRollNo.  114] 

.^r.ciri/oii. 
Ti/n. 

C.OCM  i_f  W 


Pa  mum 

Fir.o 
I  ivnt 
Ci!  icier 


Ottingcr 
Pool 
Price 
PurccU 


.\>-ii  brook 

A>hley 

.'i.-^iiinore 

Ay  res 
Baldwin 

U,.trs 

Boi  1  y 
Bo:iiipr 
Brown.  CiJif 
Brown.  Oliio 
Cl-.irk 
(.laiKscn, 
Doii  H 
c;,iw.--oii.  rj( ; 


H.iufn.  Culif.  RrtiidaU 

Kanna  Kesnick 

Hiinsen,  Idaho  Roudebush 

Haivey,  hid.  Scoti 

Havs  Secret.! 

Heiiert  t^k-abitz 

Hull  Staflord 

Hvnii.'a;e  .^teed 

Lennou  Tea.^ue.  Tex 

Lindsay  roll 

Madden  Weltner 

Miithias  White,  Id.iho 

Miller  WiUis 

MoM-.iii  Wilson. 


Cr.imer  OHai:..Mich  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  an.-wered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


VIEWirfc  OF  'YEARS  OF  LIGHTNLNG. 
DAY  OF  DRUMS."  AT  25TH  CL.^SS 
REUNION  OF  HARVARD  1940 
Mr.    M.^CDONALD.      Mr.    Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate^ consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  426'  expressing  the 
.sense  of   Congress  with  respect  to  the 
\iewing  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
film  "Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums." 
at  the  25th  cia.ss  reunion  of  the  Harvard 
cia.-s  of  1940.  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  am  I  to  understand  that 
this  does  not  set  arty  precedent,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  show  this  film  as  a  com- 
mercial film  throughout  the  country,  but 
that  this  will  be  the  one  and  only  time  it 
will  be  .shown? 

Mr,  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
tiiat  the  language  of  the  resolution  states 
specifically  that  this  picture  will  be  made 
a\ailabie  for  viewing  at  a  private  show- 
ing to  the  class  of  1940,  graduates  of 
Harvai-d  University,  their  wives  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  BOW.  Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  why  this  is  being  done  at 
Har\  ard.  The  point  I  would  like  to  make 
crystal  clear  is  that  this  is  not  a  prece- 
deV.t  that  will  be  followed  in  the  futurp, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ithdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con  Res.  426  , 

Whereas  ihc  graduates  of  Harvard  Uni\rr- 
Mty.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  oi  the  clas-s 
of  1940.  will  be  observing  the  twenty-ftl:li 
;innivcrsary  of  their  graduation  duriiig  the 
davs  of  June  13- June  17.  1965:  and 

Whereas  the  late  beloved  President  of  the.se 
United  States.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1940  and  was  held 
by  his  classmates  iii  deep  bonds  of  respect. 
liiyalty.    and    affection;    and 

Whereas  the  class  book  memorializing  this 
occasion  is  dedicated  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representalne^ 
itnr  ScT.air  covcitrring  thereui) .  That  it  is 
■tiie  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Information  Ageiicy  should  make  appropri- 
Rte  arrangements  to  make  the  film  prepared 
by  it  on  the  late  President  Kennedy  "Years 
of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums."  available  lor 

•viewing  at  a  private  showing  to  said  Harvard 
rniversily  clas?  of  1940.  in  the  city  of  Caiii- 
bridge.  Massachvisetts.  on  or  about  the  days 
of  June  13-June  17,  1965. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table,  

BONDING  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
LABOR  LAWS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  393  and  ask  for  its 
im.mediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

_H    Rrs     3P3 

;;rvow<f'.  That  upon  the  adoption  cf  this 
-CMiliiiion  11  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
x'le  House  resoUe  itself  into  the  Connnitiee 
o:  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  f'.  r  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
5883'  to  amend  the  bonding  provisions  of 
"-c  Labor-Manacement  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Ac-  of  1959  and  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
■^io'i  PliUis  Disclosure  Act,  After  general  de- 
baie.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
sh.tU  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
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sqiirily  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
r.v.Mi  and  ranking  minority  member  cl  tlie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
siiaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendmeiits  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
si;  lU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
conanit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Anderson!,  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  m?y  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  393 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5883, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  bonding  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  riUe 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  5883  would  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  to  provide  for  a  fidelity  bond — to 
provide  protection  against  losci  by  reason 
of  acts  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  on  his  part 
directly  or  through  connivance  with 
others — in  place  of  the  provision  for 
the  '"faithful  discharge"  bond  presently 
required.  The  present  provision  requir- 
ing the  labor  organization  to  obtain  its 
bond  from  a  corporate  surety  which 
holds  a  grant  of  authority  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiu'y  as  an  acceptable 
surety  for  Federal  bonds  is  amended  to 
allow  the  labor  organization  to  make 
"other  bonding  arrangements  which 
would  provide  the  protection  required." 
Such  other  arrangements  must  first  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
would  include  arrangements  with  for- 
eign sureties  and  at  a  comparable  or 
lower  cost.  This  gives  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  imder  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act,  discre- 
tion similar  to  that  he  now  has  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclo- 
sure Act  with  regard  to  bonding  arrange- 
ments. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  act  to 
provide  that  the  surety  company  reports 
required  shall  be  made  public,  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  and  examina- 
tion, and  shall  be  available  to  State  agen- 
cies, 

A  new  section  is  added  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  requiring  each  surety  which  has  is- 
sued any  bond  required  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosiure  Act  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  a  report,  signed  by  two  respon- 
sible officers,  which  lists  and  describes  its 
bonding  experience  under  each  of  the 
acts  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 
which  specifically  shall  include:  Gross 
and  net  premiums,  total  claims  paid,  to- 
tal contingent  claims,  administrative 
and  legal  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  processing  of  such  claims, 
and  amounts  recovered  by  way  of  sub- 
rogation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  393. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  th^t  this  Is  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
the  House  is  going  to  con.sidecr  today  and 
I  believe  it  is  highly  unfortunate  that 
once  again  we  are  witnessing,  in  efToct,  a 
short  circuiting  of  the  legislative  process 
in  that  this  bill  is  being  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.'sc  without  nny  current 
hearings.  The  last  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject were  those  that  were  held  by  the  88  Ih 
Congress  in  October  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  tho.'^c  in 
this  House  who  interpret  tlie  results  of 
the  election  of  last  November  as  a  man- 
date of  the  administration  to  ?et  every- 
thing for  which  it  asks. 

On  the  other  hand  there  loay  be  these 
who  feel  that  we  ought  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  holding  hearings  and 
bringing  up  to  date  the  infonnation  that 
the  House  ought  to  have  before  it  acts 
on  a  very  important  measure  of  this  kind. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  stated  what  the  purport  of  this  is. 
Very  simply  it  would  water  down,  it 
would  dilute,  it  would  weaken  the  present 
bonding  provisions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  and  sub- 
stitute for  the  standard  of  faithful  per- 
formance which  is  required  when  the 
bonds  are  obtained  for  unlor  officials,  it 
would  substitute  therefor  another  stand- 
ard of  fraud  and  dishonesty.  You  would 
have  to  prove  fraud  and  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  union  officials  before  you 
could  recover  under  the  bond,  whereas 
now  he  is  held  to  a  higlier  standard  of 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  under 
the  language  of  the  bond  that  may  ob- 
tain at  the  present  time. 

I  think  the  reason  is  clear,  and  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  minority  views  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  subcommittee,  joined  in  by  other 
Republican  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

Section  501  provides  that  the  union 
agent  who  handles  funds  shall  be  held  to 
the  standard  of  a  fiduciaiy.  That  is  the 
language  of  section  501.  Tiie  section 
that  precedes  the  section  to  be  amended 
by  this  bill  charges  us  with  handling  re- 
sponsibility. That  section  snys  that  the 
officers,  agents,  shop  stewards,  and  oth- 
er representatives  of  a  labor  oru^aniza- 
tion  occupy  positions  of  trust  in  relation 
to  such  organization  and  its  members  as 
a  group.  , 

That  is  the  standard  set  out  in  section 
501.  Then  follows  the  langua'-tc  of  502 
(ai,  which  the  majority  is  seeking  to 
amend  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  coincidence  or  not,  but  just  a  few 
days  before  we  are  called  upon  to  handle 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  came 
across  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  21.  1965.  the  head- 
line of  which  was  •Mcany  Charges  Witch 
Hunting  In  U.S.  Studies  of  Union 
Funds."  The  article  went  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Meany  has  accused  the  Labor  De- 


partment and  their  investigators  of 
"witch  hunting  and  harassment"  in 
checking  into  the  financial  records  of 
unions.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will 
be  launchhig  into  a  campaign  to  gener- 
ally relax  the  provisions  of  our  labor 
law.s  or  not.  I  have  looked  at  the  1963 
hearings.  There  are  no  hearings  subse- 
quent to  that  time.  But  I  ask,  where  is 
the  pressure  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  labor  m->ions  for  this  amendment? 
Wliere  is  the  laboring  man  of  America? 
Where  is  his  voice  rcCected  in  these 
hearings  saying  wc  ou?ht  to  water  down 
the  bond  of  the  man  who  handles  his 
un.ion  dues?  I  think  the  omission  of 
that  kind  of  evidence  in  the  record  is 
hi'4hly  significant. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  docs  the 
present  bill  in  the  gentleman's  judgment 
weaken  or  strengthen  the  protccnon  of 
the  rank  and  file  union  members? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  an.<=v.xr 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  cannot  see  that  it  does  any- 
thing but  weaken,  water  down,  and  di- 
lute these  provisions.  It  substitutes  for 
the  higher  standard  of  faithful  perform- 
ance a  standard  requiring  proof  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty,  before  there  can  be  a  re- 
covery on  the  bond. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  constrained  to 
apree  with  the  gentleman's  conclu.~ion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  call  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  not  irrelevant,  to  the 
fact  in  this  same  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, a  Labor  Department  official  stated 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  received  51,090  union 
official  reports,  and  in  that  same  period 
investigators  found  violations  in  about 
half  of  the  complaint  cases.  I  think  70 
were  resolved  by  voluntary  compliance, 
but  there  were  66  convictions  and  9  ac- 
quittals of  present  or  former  union  offi- 
cei's  or  employees  for  embezzlement  or 
faikue  to  keep  proper  records. 

So  I  think  we  are  dealing  not  with 
just  .something  shadowy  here.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  problem  of  real  sub- 
stance. We  ought  to  remind  ourselves 
that  union  funds — and  I  do  not  know 
what  they  run  to  in  terms  of  millions 
of  dollars — but  it  is  big  business,  not 
just  peanuts  that  we  are  talking  about. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little  con- 
cern— as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
pointed  out — we  ought  to  have  a  little 
concern  in  this  body  for  the  piotcction 
of  the  rank  and  file  union  monibor  and 
not  simply  bow  to  the  wishes  and  voices 
of  a  few  officials  who  argue  that  it  is 
going  to  be  more  expensive  to  give  this 
protection. 

I  want  very  quickly  to  point  out  one 
Other  thing  and  tliis  was  alluded  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that 
under  the  proposed  amendment  this  is 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  foreign 
surety  companies  to  provide  bonds  for 
labor  union  officials:  that  instead  of 
just    drawing    these   surety    companies 
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from  a  list  of  domestic  companies  ap- 
nroved  by  the  Secretary,  tliat  foreign 
insurers  will  now  be  biuuglit  into  the 

business.  ,,  .    ,        ,     . 

Has  anybody  .stopped  to  think  v.nat 
tlic  possible  impact  migh'  be  on  our  bal- 
pn'cc  of  pa.vments?  Maybe  this  is  not 
i-nportant — I  do  not  know — but  I  tliink 
that  mavbc  it  would  liave  been  proper 
if  hearings  liad  been  conducted  on  this 
bill  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to  have 
fone  into  the  balance-of-paymcnts 
aspect  of  the  que;stion  and  ciccidc 
whether  or  not  foreign  sureties,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  them,  would  have 
some  further  adverse  impact  on  this 
probicin. 

Mr.  speaker,  I  know  llicrc  a;e  olhtis 
bolter  qualified  than  I  in  this  leuislative 
body  who  are  going  to  speak  so  I  am 
not  goin'j  to  take  any  more  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  just  wav.t  to 
satisfy  the  gentleman  on  the  question 
of  balance  of  payments  that  all  financ- 
ing, for  instance,  to  Lloyds  of  London 
are  made  to  banks  here  in  dollars  and 
there  is  no  less  of  dollars  to  the  United 
States.  So  there  is  no  question  of  the 
balance  cf  payments  being  affected. 

Mr.  ANDER.SON  of  Illinois.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia lor  makin;::  this  stottmcnt  lo  mc 
now.  I  certainly  could  not  get  it  as  a 
result  of  reading  the  bill  or  the  rc;x)rt  or 
the  1963  hearings.  I  think  perhaps  there 
will  'oe  other  questions  left  unanswered 
m  the  minds  of  a  great  many  Meuibeis 
and  this  is  all  bccau.se  of  the  lack  of  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,     Mr.  Speakor.  wi'.l  t'ne 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Iliir.cis.  I  yi,  ]d  to 
the  gentleman  from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  reference  to  the 
answer  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  can  only  observe  that  surely 
he  docs  not  base  his  answer  on  anythii"ig 
in  this  bill.  Under  the  bill,  a  labor  orga- 
nization can  '^o  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  seek  approval  for  ".some  other 
bonding  arrangement."  and  if  it  is  ap- 
proved the  union  v%ould  be  exempt  from 
ihe  bondiJig  requirements  of  the  existing 
act.  There  is  no  limit  in  the  bill  as  to 
what  that  "other  binding  arrangement" 
might  be.  There  is  no  requirement,  cer- 
tainly not  ill  this  legislation,  that  .'^ays 
funds  must  remain  in  this  countiy,  and 
I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
basis  for  the  assurance  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
tiic  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  think 
tlfic  comment  he  made  and  llie  observa- 
tion he  made  reinforces  the  point  I 
sought  to  make  that  that  question  is  left, 
i^nanswercd  as  far  as  the  record  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
eN'en  tlie  gentleman  who  just  addressed 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, would  say  that  section  502(a)  as 
presently  written  is  not  necessarily  per- 
fect.  Maybe  we  ought  to  talk  about  some 
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amendments  to  this  particular  section  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  Act  of 
1959.  We  are  making  a  very  important 
basic  and  fundamental  change  here  to- 
day and  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
about  it  in  the  right  way  or  with  the 
proper  degree  of  information  and  knowl- 
ed'je  that  we  ought  to  have.  I  think  we 
are  goiim  to  end  up.  if  we  adopt  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  in  wcakcnins  rather 
than  strengthening  the  protection  that 
the  Congi'ess  intended  the  rank  arid  file 
of  the  union  members  to  have  when  this 
bill  v.as  enacted  in  1939. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiil  the 
!:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  call  your  attention 
to  page  2  of  the  report  wiicre  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg,  testifying 
in  the  Senate  hearings  had  this  to  say: 

I  think  our  experience  during  the  last  2 
years  ha-s  proved  very  effectixely  that  the 
Landrum-Grinin  bend  is  net  t:.r  proper  type 
of  bond. 

He  goes  on  further  to  state: 
We  oiig'nt  to  have  a  simple  honc;  ty  fcoi.ci 
(f  the  type  which  is  exacted  with  respect  lo 
rill  b.mks.  various  financial  trusts,  and  which 
has  been  totiiid  effective  and  Adequate  on 
liandUng  of  luncls  in  other  cases  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way. 

That  is  what  th.c  Sccrctarji  staled. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.    I  thank 
the  gentleman.    I  have  read  the  report. 
I  was  aware  that  in  1961,  almost  4  years 
ago.  he  made  that  statement. 

Frankly,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg,  since  he  had  come 
freshly,  as  he  did  at  that  time,  from  a 
position  as  counsel  for  a  labor  union.  I 
can  see  how  he  miglit  ha\e  felt  and 
testified  as  he  did. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  the  statc- 
r.ierit  is  4  years  old.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  experience  has  been  since 
that  time. 

If  the  figures  I  have  just  read  to  the 
Hou.^^e,  which  purport  to  be  figures  from 
the  Labor  Department  spokesman,  are 
true,  v.e  have  a  problem  of  some 
magiiitude. 

Before  we  change  the  bonding  rc- 
quiiements  in  .section  502,  since  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  getting  the  cart  before  the 
liorse.  we  ought  to  change  the  language 
in  section  501,  which  says  he  shall  be  a 
fiduciary.  In  most  States,  as  is  true  cf 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  that  means  a 
man  is  held  to  the  standard  of  the  pru- 
dent investment  rule.  He  must  pru- 
dently handle,  as  a  fiduciary  and 
trustee,  funds  which  come  to  him  from 
someone  else. 

Until  we  change  the  fiduciary  stand- 
ards .set  forth  in  the  law  in  that  section. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  change  the 
terminology  or  the  language  on  the 
bond. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  haxc 
r.o  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 


Tiie  resolution  was,  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
t^ble. 

AMENDING  SECTION  20a<12>  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT  RE 
INTERLOCKING  DIRECTORATES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
Hou:-;c  Resolution  392  and  a.sk  for  its  ini- 
mediate  consideration. 

Tine  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  392 
nrsolrrd.  That  npon  the  adoption  of  tlr.^ 
rcoUu.ion  it  slirai  be  in  order  to  move  tli.;t 
the  House  resolve  itEClf  into  the  Coinmit'e'; 
cf  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  t;ie 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.r.. 
5241  1  to  amend  section  20a(12)  of  the  Intcr- 
.state  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the  necc5- 
Kity  for  prior  approval  of  the  Conimi.ssion  for 
.1  person  to  hold  the  position  of  officer  f  r 
director  of  riore  than  one  carrier  when  such 
carriers  are  in  a  single  integrated  system  cf 
carriers  lawfv.lly  operated  under  coraia^n 
control,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  ge;.- 
oral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  t-o  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  nro 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  control  led 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  biU  shall  be  read  for 
rincndment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  Az 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  consideration  of  tno 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shr-.ll  ri-e 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  qt'estion  shall  be  considered 
fis  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmenis 
thereto  t-o  final  passage  without  int-ervenmg 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Anderson^  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  392 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  5241,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  20aa2t  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
prior  approval  of  the  Commission  for  a 
person  to  hold  the  position  of  ofBcer  or 
director  of  more  than  one  carrier  when 
such  carriers  are  in  a  single  integrated 
system  of  carriers  lav.fully  operated 
under  common  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  v.ould  make  it  clear  that  ih.e 
prohibition  against  the  holding  by  '•ar.y 
person  "  of  the  position  of  officer  or  di- 
rector of  more  than  one  carrier,  withou: 
prior  approval  of  the  Commission,  ap- 
plies to  the  holding  of  such  positions  by 
different  members,  officers,  employees,  or 
directors  of  the  same  firm,  copartner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  joint 
stock  association,  or  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a  nerson  on  the  board  of  dircc- 

ch 


tors  of  more  than  one  carrier  th 
an  agent  or  nominee. 

The  filing  and  processin.g  of  formal 
interlocking  directorship  apphcations 
entail  considerable  time  and  expen.se 
both  for  the  applicant  and  the  ICC. 
During  the  period  1960  through  1963.  a 
total  of  851  such  apphcations  were 
filed.      Only   about    2    percent   of   these 
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:-.P!i".'cattoii,s  involved  positions  in  unalTil- 
lated  carriers  and  the  time  and  money 
cori.-.u!ned  in  fiiincr  and  processing  ap- 
pr.Tximately  98  percent  of  these  applica- 
tions coU'd  have  been  saved  if  legislation 
s-ich  as  H.R.  5241  had  been  enacted. 
Also,  a  considerable  reduction  in  recovd- 
krepius;  expenses  would  have  bfen 
:■•  Mlized. 

Mr.  Spcc.ker,  I  urge  the  adopt ioii  o: 
IT   use  Resolution  392. 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi.i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
:r...y  consume. 

Mr.  "Speaker,  H.R,  5241  proposes  to 
amend  section  20ail2>  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to — 

First,  eliminate  the  necessity  for  prior 
C'^mmis.^ion  approval  for  a  per.?on  to 
ho'.d  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of 
more  than  one  railroad  where  the  car- 
riers are  part  of  a  single  integrated  sys- 
tem, lawfully  operated  under  comm.on 
control:  and 

Second,  it  would  moke  clear  that  the 
proliibition  against  the  holding  b,v  "any 
person"  of  the  position  of  officer  or  di- 
rector of  more  than  one  railroad  applies 
to  the  holding  of  such  positions  by  dif- 
f'-rent  members  of  the  same  firm  and 
vsouid  require  obtaining  prior  approval 
of  the  Commission  in  such  instances. 

In  Other  words,  with  respect  to  the 
•st'cond  objective  of  the  measure,  if  you 
ha\e  two  attorneys  from  the  same  law 
firm,  one  serving  as  a  director  for  one 
raihoad  and  the  other  member  of  the 
s:am?  fam  .serving  as  a  director  of  an- 
other railroad  that  is  not  commonly 
coiic rolled,  then  under  this  proposal,  it 

v.ould  make  it  clear  that  prior  approval 
of  the  Commission  would  be  required 
and  necessary. 

The  effective  date  of  the  measure  is 
January  1,  19S6. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objective  of 
•the  bill,  there  seems  to  be  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  rail- 
roads on  the  desirability  and  advisability 
of  eliminating  the  necessity  of  having  to 
come  to  the  ICC  for  prior  approval  be- 
fore a  person  can  be  an  officer  or  direc- 
tor in  two  or  more  raiuoads  that  are  un- 
der common  control.  In  fact,  whenever 
such  application  is  made  to  the  ICC.  ap- 
proval is  forthcoming  as  a  matter  of 
cour.se. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  with 
tile  ICC  point  of  view  that  the  require- 
ments of  application  and  process  in  such 
situations  casts  an  unnece.s.sary  admin- 
istrative burden  upon  both  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  carriers. 

Hence,  the  ICC  has  recommended  in  2 
consecutive  years  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  eliminate  this  unnecessary 
administrative  work  to  save  considerable 
time  and  expense  for  both  the  applicant 
and  the  Commission  without  an  adverse 
effect   on   the  public   interest. 

Out  of  a  total  of  851  interlocking  direc- 
torship applications  that  were  filed  dur- 
ing the  period  1960-63,  only  2  percent  of 
the.se  applications  involved  positions  of 
unaffiliated  carriers;  hence,  the  time 
and  money  involved  in  proce.ssing  98  per- 
cent of  these  applications  could  have 
been  saved  if  the  act  were  amended,  as 
veil  as  reducing  recordkeeping  expense. 


There  is  opposition  fronv  the  industry 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  ICC  in  this 
measure  making  it  necessary  for  ap- 
proval to  be  gotten  from  the  Commission 
before  a  second  member  of  the  same 
holding  company,  brokerage  firm,  or 
other  noncanier  may  huild  a  similar 
position  as  director  or  oifice:  with  an- 
other carrier  not  under  common  control 

Such  opposition  has  been  expressed  Ijy 
the  As.'.ociation  of  American  Railroad^, 
the  Transportation  A-yociation  of  Amer- 
ica, and  American  Short  tine  Raili'oad 
Association. 

Their  reasoning  is  that  it  is  too  restric- 
tive in  nature,  that  its  necj  has  not  boe.i 
shown,  and  it  v.-ould  niake  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  capable  and  talented  men 
as  officers  and  directcrs  since  such  per- 
.sonnel  are  frequently  found  as  directors, 
officers,  and  partners  in  tile  same  non- 
carrier  organization.  Hence,  if  such  an 
organization  were  to  be  represented  on 
one  railroad,  this  proposal  v.oiild  serve 
as  an  obstacle  to  having  anyone  else 
from  the  same  organization  serve  as  an- 
other railroad  officer  or  director.  It 
could  conceivab'y  imiJcde  the  efforts  of 
the  railroads  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
best  qualified  individuals. 

In  the  course  of  the  record  of  iiearings 
that  was  developed,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Brcit- 
haupt,  Jr.,  of  the  law  departmciit  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  fur- 
nished the  committee  v,-ith  a  report  on 
the  legislative  history  of  section  20a' 12  > 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  con- 
cluded with  this  paragi-apht— page  107  of 

the  hearings: 

I 

There  appears  to  be  no  e\jiclence  of  any 
]jrt>.sent-day  abu-^o  resulting  ]from  the  f.ict 
that  under  the  existing  st;itutt  different  rep- 
resentatives of  the  same  firm  [or  corporation 
m.Ty  serve  a.'5  oiTiccrs  or  directfirs  of  different 
r.illroads  without  prior  Commission  np- 
proTOl;  and,  therefore,  there  .appears  to  be 
no  occasion  for  amendment  lof  the  act  in 
that  regard.  ' 


Mr.    YOUNG.      Mr.    Spca 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous   question 

Tlie  resolution  was  asread  to. 

A   motion    to   reconsider   was   laid    on 
tiic  table. 


:'akcr.    I    move 
^vas  ordered. 


BONDING  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
LABOR  LAWS 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Spef.kcr.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  iltcU  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Strite  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  588.3.  tO  amend  the 
bonding  previsions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclo.sure  Act 
of  1959  and  the  Welfare  .and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  nesolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5883.  with  Mr. 
Ud.all  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Powell] 
V.  ill  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 


gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Gkiffin] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr,  POWELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  arise 
to  explain  tlic  purpo.se  of  H.R.  5883,  to 
amend  the  bonding  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  and  the  Welfare  i^nd 
Pension  Plans  Di.sclosure  Act, 

The  bill  propo.ses  thie  subsiitution  of 
a  -Iraud  or  disiionesty"  bond  for  tlie 
presently  reciuired  ■faithful  di.scharge 
cf  dulies"  bond  under  section  502 1 a i."" 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  proposed  substitution  would 
diminish  the  protections  given  to  union 
funds,  and  v.iicthcr  or  not  the  fraud  and 
di'^honesty  bond  would  sufficiently  cover 
tlie  violations  of  section  501<ai  of  the 
act. 

Solicitor  of  Labor  Charles  Donahue. 
in  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia.  Congressman  J..\mes  Roosevelt. 
chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee 
o;i  Labor,  presented  the  well-con.sidorecl 
vie  vs  of  t>;e  Lr  hor  Department  favoiin;; 
tlie  bill  and  the  proposed  suh'tiiutiori  of 
bonds.    He  stated  in  part: 

It  is  and  has  boon  the  position  of  the^ 
Department  tiiat  the  bond  required  by  sec- 
tion 502(a)  need  not  cover  aU  viohitipns  of 
.section  501(a).  This  po.sition  i.s  e.xpresscd 
in  an  interpretative  bulletin  promulgated  by 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  shortly 
after  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  was  enacted  which  states 
in   pan: 

"The  bonding  requirement  in  section 
502(a)  relates  only  to  duties  of  the  specified 
per.sonnel  in  connection  with  their  handling 
of  funds  or  other  property  to  which  this 
section  refers.  It  does  not  have  reference 
to  the  special  duties  imposed  upon  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations  by  virtue  of 
tlie  position  of  trust  which  they  occupy, 
which  are  dealt  with  in  section  501(a).  .and 
ior  which  civil  remedies  for  breach  of  the 
duties  are  provided  in  section  501ib).  The 
fact  that  the  bonding  rcquh-ement  is  Umitjd 
to  personnel  who  h.-mdle  funds  or  other  prop- 
erly indicates  the  correctness  of  these  con- 
clusions. They  find  ftirther  support  in  the 
ditierences  between  sections  501(a)  and  502 
(a)  of  the  act  which  sufficiently  indicate 
that  the  scope  of  the  two  sections  is  not 
coextensive." 

The  committee  endorses  the  soundness 
of  that  interpretation. 

The  bond  which  is  substituted  is  the 
same  type  of  bond  which  is  now  required 
under  section  13ia>  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclo.'^ure  Act.  a.- 
amended. 

The  words  ''to  provide  protection 
against  loss  by  rea.son  of  acts  of  fraud 
cr  dishonesty  on  his  part  directly  or 
through  connivance  with  others"  are 
the  same  as  under  section  13' a  ■  of  the 
latter  act. 

The  committee  can  see  no  reason  why 
officers  and  other  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  who  handle  funds  other 
than  those  of  welfare  and  pension  plans 
should  be  bonded  differently  from  those 
who  handle  such  funds.  There  has  been 
no  testimony  suggesting  that  the  -'fraud 
or  dishonesty"  bond  provided  under  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclo.sure 
Act  has  failed  to  protect  those  funds  and, 
as  previously  stated,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  such  a  bond  will  not  protect 
equally  as  well  any  funds  other  than  wel- 
fare and  pension  plan  funds. 
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There  is  no  jtistification  for  rt(!u;r- 
in'T  an  c:-:pcnsive  25  percent  .surcharge 
'■or  "faithful  performance  of  duty''  bonds 
vinch  extra  charge  fails  to  secure  any 
defined  increase  in  protection  as  ni- 
lended  under  the  present  act.  In 
acttiah practice  there  are  lew  instances 
where  a  loss  cannot  be  attributed  to  dis- 
honesty or  fraud. 

Under  tlie  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee,  the   present  pro\ision    inquiring 
the  labor  organization  to  obtain  its  bond 
from  a  corporate  surety  which  holds  a 
crant  of  authority  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  an  acceptable  surely 
for  Federal  bond.s  is  amended  to  allow 
the  labor  organization  to  mai:c  "other 
bonding  arrangements  which  would  pro- 
vide the  protection  required"'  by  sec- 
tion 502ia).     Sucli  other  arrangements 
must   first    be    approved    by    the    Sccre- 
ury  of  Labor  and  v\ ould  include  anan'~e- 
ments  with  foreig)i  sureties  and  at  a 
comparable  or  lower  cost.     This  gives 
to  the  SccrcLary.  under  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Di.sclosure  Act. 
discretion   similar   to   that   h.c   now   lias 
under  section  13 'c;  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  le- 
gard  to  bonding  arrangements.    It  is  not 
thp  intention  of  the  committee  in  giv- 
ing di-scrctionary  povvcr  to  the  Secretary, 
to  sanction   self-insurance  on  the   part 
of  labor  oi'ganization.^ 

Section  211  of  H.R.  5883  adds  a  now 
section  wlrlch  reqriires  each  surety 
which  lias  i<-sucd  any  bond  recjuircd  by 
the  Labor-Management  R.porting  and 
Disclosure  Act  or  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  report,  signed  by  two  re- 
sponsible officers,  which  lists  and  de- 
scribes the  bonding  experience  under 
taich  of  the  acts  for  the  preceding  f.s- 
cajl  vcar,  and  which  specifically  ohall  in- 
clude: Gross  and  net  premiums:  Ictal 
claims  paid:  total  continccnt  claims:  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  expenses  incuricd 
in  connection  with  the  processing  of  such 
claims,  and  amounts  recovered  by  way 
of  subrogation. 

The  surety  company  reports  shall,  like 
the  other  reports  required  under  the 
acts,  be  made  public,  shall  be  available 
for  hi.-pection  and  examination,  r-nd 
shall  be  available  to  State  agencies  in- 
.spccting  same. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  RoosrvELxl.  the  distin- 
puished  chairman  of  the  General  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  th-c  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  such  time  as  he  m>;y 

consume. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairma!!,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5883  which  seeks 
to  amend  tlie  bonding  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reportnvi  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  and  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclo.sure  Act. 

The  bill  has  four  parts. 

First.  It  would  change  the  present 
provision  for  a  'faith.ful  discharge"  bond 
and  substitute  a  bond  ■"to  provide  pro- 
tection against  lo.ss  by  reason  of  acts  of 
fraud  or  dislionesty  on  his  part  directly 
or  through  connivance  with  others." 
This  refers  to  the  bond  required  of  every 
olTicer.  agent,  shop  steward,  or  other 
representative  or  employee  of  any  labor 
organization,  or  of  a  trust  in  which 
a' labor  organization  is  interested,  wiio 


handles  funds  or  other  property  there- 
of. This  is  a  substitution  of  a  normal, 
commonly  used,  commercial  fidelity  bond 
for  the  unusual  and  uncommon  bond  re- 
quired by  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Di.'-closure  Act.  The  new 
substitute  would  be  th.e  same  type  of 
bond  now  required  by  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Di.sclosure  Act. 

Second,  The  bill  v.otild  amend  section 
,"'02' a  >  of  the  Labor-Mar.agemcnt  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  to  allou-  a 
labor  organization  to  make  "other  bond- 
ing arrangements  wiiich  would  provide 
the  protection  required"  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  is  the 
same  provision  that  exists  in  section  13 
.C'  of  the  Welfare  and  Fcn^-iovi  Plans 
Disclosure  Act. 

Third.  A  new  section  is  added  to  the 
act  requiruiT  surety  companies  to  file 
reports  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  will  show  their  experience  with 
the  class  of  bonds  required  by  I\deral 

law. 

Fourth.  The  reports  filed  by  the  surety 
companies  are  to  become  public  infor- 
mation. 

Each  one  of  these  amendments  has  its 
o  vn  iustlfication  and  rationale.  I  shall 
demonsirate  this  as  I  take  each  one  in 
order. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
section  502' a>  cf  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  is 
twofold.  It  is  to  provide  protection  for 
the  funds  of  labor  organizations  and 
to  co)i.serve  those  funds  by  preventing 
an  unwarranted  frittering  away  due  to 
excessive  and  undue  costs  resulting  from 
the  va-uie  nature  of  a  "faithful  dis- 
c^'iarge"  bond. 

Former  Secretary  of  L-  bcr.  now  A.-- 
sociate  Justice  cf  tiie  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Arthur  Goldberg  stated: 

We  outiht  to  hrtve  a  simple  honesty  bond 
oi  the  tvpe  v.hich  is  exacted  with  respect  to 
;-.ll  banks,  various  financiiU  tniF's.  and  which 
11...S  been  fcauid  enect;\e  and  adequate  on 
handlum  of  funds  in  other  cases  in  a  bu.si- 
nes.-like^wav  and  that  type  of  bond  we  sub- 
mit we  should  have  in  this  case,  too.  The 
words  "faitliful  performance  of  duties"  are 
vague  and  indefinite  in  character.  We  have 
!...und  that  the  bonding  companies  wiU  bond 
i-nder  these  words  only  at  a  very  high  rate 
of  premium.  If  we  shou'.d  n.=e  and  extend 
to  all  trusts,  even  those  in  which  labor  or- 
f-anizations  are  interested,  tlie  well-known 
Iraud  and  dishonesty  bonds  as  we  wov.ld 
Ijrovide  for  in  this  bill,  then  we  \^ou"id  be 
piving  adequate  coverage  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  fund,  rather  th;:ui  coveiage  at 
fxcescive  costs. 


The  bond  v,hich  we  would  require  is 
the  .same  type  that  protects  the  much 
greater  assets  of  pension  and  v.clfare 
funds  under  existing  law.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  areas  of  concern 
should  not  receive  identical  protection. 
There  was  no  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
this  would  provide  inadequate  coverage. 
Keitlier  the  Justice  Department  nor  the 
Labor  Department  saw  any  threat  to  adc- 
(juale  protection  of  these  a.<;.sct5.  The 
Labor  Department  endorses  otu-  objective 
and  favors  tne  bill.  If  the  protection  is 
in  practice  the  same,  and  we  believe  it 
is.  then  it  is  a  shameful  waste  of  the  as- 
.^ets  that  we  seek  to  protect  to  require  an 
imprudent  and  unnece.'-.'^ary  expenditure 


oi   union  funds  through  excessive   and 
unduly  priced  bonds. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
v.hetiicr  there  exists  today  a  25-pcrccnt 
.<:u;charge  of  the  "faithful  discharge" 
bond  over  the  rates  for  a  common  fidelity 
bor.d  as  proponents  claim.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  17.  1965.  Mr.  Frank  Kleilcr. 
Diiector.  Office  of  Labor-Managemer.'. 
and  Welfare-Pension  Reports,  wrote: 

V.'e  do  vinderctand  that  there  is  a  25-rcr- 
rent  surcharge  tn  the  rates  for  coverage  un- 
der a  bond  rtqtnred  by  section  502(a)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Discic- 
.•r.re  .'Vet  o\er  the  rates  that  are  cli:;rged  lor 
rn  identical  anicunt  of  msiirance  written  in 
connection  with  a  bond  under  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans   Disclosure    Act. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  claim 
that  there  is  a  concrete,  present,  demon- 
strable waste  of  the  a.ssets  of  labor  orga- 
nizations today  because  of  the  present 
ijrovision  of  the  law.  The  25-percent 
surcharge  provides  no  realized  added 
t^rof^ction.  Quoting  Mr.  Kleiler  once 
again.  "While  we  are  aware  of  certain 
claims  having  been  filed  against  .sureties 
for  losses  due  to  embez;rlement  under 
bonds  required  mider  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosin-e  Act. 
we  have  no  specific  knov.ledge  of  claims 
r.avirjg  been  hied  against  such  sureties 
for  losses  which  would  not  h.ave  been 
covered  by  the  usual  fidelity  type  of 
bond." 

Tlie  opponents  of  this  measure  asseit 
that  there  is  added  protection.  They 
claim  that  it  is  conceivable  that  undfr 
some  situation  tlie  funds  of  a  union 
might  be  preserved  under  the  present 
bond,  but  not  by  a  fidelity  bond.  It  is 
conceivable.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about  wiiat  i?  cor.ceivable.  We  are  ad- 
dressir.g  ourselves  to  a  present  and  n  al 
loss  of  union  funds.  The  office  respon- 
sible for  enforcement  of  this  provision 
States  that  they  have  heard  of  no  ca.<5cs 
t\  here  a  fidelity  bond  would  not  have  pro- 
vided adequate  protection  and  coverage. 
But  meanwhile,  while  v.e  await  some 
conceivable,  hypothetical  future  case  in 
which  a  union  may  collect  for  a  loss  pos- 
sible only  with  the  present  tjioe  coverage, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  arc  going 
down  the  drain. 

Yes.  the  opponents  of  this  measure  will 
argue  that  there  is  some  added  unde- 
fined protection.  Witnesses  from  the 
surety  company  industry,  however,  have 
something  else  to  say  on  this  subject 
A  re]iresentative  of  the  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Companies  said: 

When  you  h.'td  the  passage  of  the  Lanrirv.ir.- 
Gr:f!:n  yo'a  siibftitnted  for  that  fixed  £t;.ii,d- 
;ird  I  a  fidelity  bond)  this  araorphous  tiling 
called  faithf"al  ]>cr:orniance  of  duty  in  an 
area  where  it  had  r.ever  been  used  in  that 
broad  asjjcct  before. 

Tlie  term  I  think  was  t,tken  by  the  draf:?- 
men,  perhaps  unwittingly  from  the  pro- 
cedures and  the  kind  of  coverage  which  his- 
torically had  been  available  to  public  utTi- 
cials.  It.  was  the  common  and  ordin..ry 
broad  coverage  which  was  avaUable  to  peo- 
ple who  are  required  as  officials  of  St,ate 
and  Government  to  be  bonded — faithful 
]>erformancc  cf  duty. 

In  that  area,  of  co;irse.  when  you  had  ,". 
public  official  his  duties  were  known.  They 
were  fixed  by  &t,itute,  Tliey  were  fixed  by 
the  customary  iiractices  of  the  office,  by  the 
common  law  definition  of  what  the  faith- 
ful   perfoimancc    might    be.    but    when    yoti 
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'I'ok  It  into  the  area  of  this  type  of  bonding 
for  labor  union  officials  you  had  no  fixed 
standard  anymore.  In  this  area  we  don't 
ktidW  v.hat  it  means. 

At  this  point,  I  asked  the  witness  the 
following  question: 

The  reason  for  the  hi^Jier  rate  is  the  tm- 
derwriting.  In  other  words,  if.  as  you  very 
V.  ell  s.iid  a  few  minutes  ago.  you  are  re- 
quired to  underwrite  something  and  you 
are  not  sure  as  to  its  implications,  you  are 
Ejoing  to  charge  more  money  so  as  to  safe- 
«:u.>.rd   yourself  against    this   uncertainty? 

The  witness  responded  that  this  was 
c.xnctly  accurate.    He  then  stated: 

We  cm  only  guess  as  to  what  faithful  per- 
fi.'rniaiice  coverage  means  in  the  frame  of 
reference  of  the  duties  oi  an  jffici.il  o:  a 
luiion. 

Mr.  Charles  Donahue.  Solicitor,  U.S. 
Labor  Department,  stated  on  this  sub- 
ject; 

The  words  "faithftil  performance  of  duties" 
are  vagtie  and  indefinite  in  character.  We 
have  found  that  the  bonding  companies  will 
bond  under  those  words  only  at  a  vary  higli 
:a:e  of  premium. 

My  colleague  on  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  brought  this  entire  point  to  a 
liead  with  this  question: 

I  have  been  listening  to  this  testiniony  all 
day  today  and  I  am  still  trying  to  find  out 
this  point.  What  in  your  judgment  is  faith- 
ful discharge  of  duties  as  applied  to  bonds 
fur  labor  tuiions? 

The  vice  president  of  Niagara  Fiie  In- 
surance Co.  stated: 

I  believe  it  has  already  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  faithful  discharge  of 
du'y  is  not  definable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  ask  us  to  continue  along  this 
same  {>ath  while  unions  continue  to  pay 
25  percent  extra  for  a  vague  and  unreal- 
ized alleged  benefit.  A  survey  of  122 
national  and  inteiTiational  unions  found 
not  a  single  faithful  discharge  claim  had 
been  filed.  Six  affiliated  departments  of 
the  AFL-CIO  reported  that  not  a  single 
faithful  discharge  claim  had  been  filed. 
And  the  Surety  Association  of  America 
has  not  been  able  to  cite  a  single  claim 
for  a  violation  of  faithful  discharge  of 
duties  by  a  union  officer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  bring 
this  section  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  into  line 
with  the  more  realistic  and  advantageous 
l^rovisions  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  and  bring  to  an  end 
this  .shameful  waste  of  money  belonging 
to  labor's  rank  and  file. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  amend  section 
502' a  I  to  end  this  vntual  monopoly 
among  bonding  companies  eligible  to 
provide  the  required  bonds.  Presently  a 
i!rant  of  authority  from  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  is  required.  The  bill 
would  allow  the  labor  organization  to 
make  "other  bonding  arrangements 
V  hich  would  provide  the  protection  re- 
quirf'd"  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  This  is  the  same  provision  that 
fxist.v  under  .section  IS^ei  of  the  Welfare 
a!'id  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
Though  the  Treasury  list  of  acceptable 
sureties  includes  231  companies,  most  of 


these  are  financially  unable  or  unde.sirou.s 
of  handling  the  large  bonds  required  of 
unions.  The  small  group  remaining  hold 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  this  area  due  to 
the  narrow  language  in  section  502ia». 
This  monopoly  is  bad  per  se.  It  is  bad 
because  of  its  undue  power.  It  is  bad  be- 
cause it  creates  a  great  possibility  of 
collusion.  It  is  bad  because  there  is 
povver  to  disqualify  the  duljy  elected  offi- 
cers of  labor  organizations. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  used  hi.s 
authority  under  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  ctirefully  and 
cautiously,  assuring  the  utmost  protec- 
tion. The  same  prudence  will  be  shown 
in  the  administration  of  tills  provision. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  211,  to  the 
act  requiring  surety  company  reports. 
and  requires  that  such  re|)orts  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  This  will 
allow  interested  person:-,  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  basis  upon  which  their  premi- 
ums are  set.  Since  we  require  the  boifds 
by  act  of  Congress,  we  shotild  provide  the 
opportunity  to  affected  persons  to  assure 
themselves  that  they  are  not  being  un- 
fairly treated  or  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  bring  two  sig- 
nificant laws  protecting  the  assets  of 
union  members  into  hai-mony.  It  would 
not  impair  the  protection  afforded.  It 
would  conserve  the  a.ssets  of  labor  orga- 
nizations by  eliminating  tltc  cause  of  ex- 
cessive and  unjustifiable  costs.  And. 
finally,  it  would  require  the  reporting  of 
certain  information  which  will  allow  in- 
terested persons  to  discover  wliether  their 
resources  are  being  depleted  unjtistifiably 
through  undue  rates  on  bonds  required 
by  their  National  Government.  I  urge 
support  of  H.R.  5883  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask  in  the  House 
to  include  excerpts  from  the  hearings  of 
October  16  and  24.  1963.  for  further  .sup- 
port of  this  legi-slation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  be  hapi\v 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.'^yl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  First,  I  would  Uke  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment and  say  that  I  am  aoing  to  support 
this  legislation.  I  understand  tiiat  there 
are  claims  which  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  be  po.ssible  for  fraud 
or  collusion  to  take  place.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  act  or  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress that  would  prevent  a  prosecution 
against  any  member  of  a  urion  or  a  bank 
or  anyone  else  who  is  charged  with  a 
fidelity  of  funds  from  being  prosecuted 
if  he  is  guilty  of  any  illegal  act:  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  i.^  not  any 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yi.jld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  woulfi  like  to  point 
out  in  re-spect  to  that  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  that  in 
section  501  ic>  of  this  act  there  is  provi- 
sion for  a  criminal  prosecution  which 
carries  up  to  a  .SIO.OOO  fine  and  a  5-year 


jail  or  prison  sentence  for  an  act  of  dis- 
honesty in  violation  of  the  public  rela- 
tions section,  and  that  is  not  disturbed 
in  this  I  roposal  now  pending  before  us 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Someone  might 
.say.  why  did  we  put  it  into  the  original 
act.  and  I  believe  the  answer  is  that  the 
draftsman  perhaps  unwittingly  took  it 
from  the  precedents  and  the  kind  of  cov- 
erage v.hich  historically  has  been  avail- 
able to  public  officials.  It  was  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  broad  coverage  which 
was  available  to  people  who  arc  required 
as  officials  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  be  protected  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty.  Those  duties  are  well 
defined  in  the  law  of  each  instance.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  application  faithful 
performance  "  to  labor  officials. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
porting a  lot  of  information  on  this,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  contest  those  facts 
but.  having  had  no  hearings  on  this  bill 
.since  1963,  I  do  not  know  where  he  is 
getting  the  information.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 
The  gentleman  is  making  statements  I 
presume  he  is  going  to  document  later. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  state  cate- 
gorically that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee asked  witnesses 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    When? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  witnesses  that 
previously  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee, whether  there  was  any  change, 
whether  any  other  plans  had  been  made, 
and  we  received  assurances  there  were 
none;  therefore  it  was  obviously  a  waste 
of  time  to  have  them  come  back. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  per- 
.sonally  made  those  inquiries? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  did. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  --en- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  There  is  a  question 
about  a  part  the  gentleman  spoke  of. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  fiisi  uail  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  first  part  of  the 
bill.  I  think  when  we  passed  this  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1963  the  words  '-faithful  discharge 
of  duties"  were  included  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  oit  any  claim  broupbi 
under  a  bond  for  failure  to  faithfully  dis- 
charge duties  recovery  could  only  be  had 
of  any  provable  ix>cuniary  loss.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  anything  else  that  a 
bonding  company  would  be  responsible 
for.  Il  is  this  particular  first  part  or 
fiist  section  of  the  bill  that  I  am  afraid  of 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  .lust  say  to 
the  gentleman  the  problem  is  that  tliosc 
words,  as  the  insurance  company  official.'^ 
as  well  as  public  officials  said,  are  not 
definable.  There  is  no  definable  way  in 
which  they  can  be  applied.  Therefore 
to  be  safe,  because  after  all  insurance 
companies  are  in  business  for  a  profit, 
they  charge  this  extra  25-percent  pre- 
mium because  they  do  not  know  what 
this  thing  means.    I  do  not  think  you  or 
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anybody  else  wants  to  write  a  law  which 
requires  something  to  be  done  when 
evenbodv  tells  us  they  do  not  know  what 
it  means"  and  if  they  do  not  know  what 
it  means,  certainly  the  people  who  wrote 
it  in  the  first  instance  did  not  know  ei- 
ther. ,,    . 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-entleman  yield  further? 
"  Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  h.appy  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 
'  Mr  DOWDY.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
uhraMiig  of  the  bond  that  I  made  when 
I  was  a  district  attorney  in  Texas  before 
I  came  to  the  Congress,  but  it  was  along 
the  line  of  faithful  discharge  of  duties 
because  I  did  not  handle  any  money. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  As  I  said  to  the 
gentleman,  for  public  officials  it  is  dif- 
ferent. There  we  know  precisely  what  it 
means.  We  do  not  know  what  it  means 
when  it  is  applied  to  labor  union  of- 
ficials. 

Mr.  DOWDY..  I  do  not  have  any  feel- 
ings about  these  surety  company  reports 
and  providuig  the  making  of  them  pub- 
lic but  if  that  is  included  in  the  bill,  cer- 
tainlv  bv  that  information  being  made 
available  to  the  public,  if  there  is  too 
high  a  charge  for  a  bond  for  faithful 
discharge  of  duties,  that  should  be  col- 
lected. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  correct  it.  We  have  no  power 
to  correct  it.  They  can  charge  all  they 
want  to.  They  charge  25  percent  extra 
for  this  bond  and  they  admit,  them- 
selves, there  have  been  no  claims  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  bnefiy  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons  the  committee  took 
into  consideration  the  language  which 
was  just  alluded  to  by  the  gentlemaii  who 
preceded  me  iit  questioning  the  gentle- 
man from  California  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  was  the  fact  that  because  of 
this  language  the  cost  of  the  bond  is  pro- 
hibitive. For  instance,  under  a  regular 
bc-nd  that  can  be  obtained  now  under  the 
Pension  and  Welfare  Act  and  other  surety 
pro)X)sals  in  private  enterprise  or  other- 
uisc,  bonds  for  coverage  of  S40  million 
worth  of  assets  would  amount  to  5500,000 
v.-orth  of  bonding.  As  it  is  r.ow.  under 
tlhis  act.  to  cover  $40  million  worth  of 
assets,  because  of  the  language  contained 
in  the  act.  you  have  to  purchase  bonds 
up  to  the  amount  of  $7.5  million  which 
is  entirely  out  of  proportion  and  out  of 
rea.son. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  contleman  for  his  contribti- 
tion. 

!  Mr.  Chairman  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  RECOEn  excerpts  from  hearings  on 
bondinu  provi.sions  of  Federal  labor 
laws— H.R.  4669.  4G70.  and  4671— Oeto- 
b.  r  16  and  24.  1963: 
;.;r.  D.'.vin  q    cohf.n.  .^sso^.I^TION  of  c\sta1-tv 

I  AND  SURKTY   C0^^P,^NIES 

Mr.  CuMFN.  When  you  had  the  passage  of 
fLaiidrum-Griilin  you  substuuted  for  that 
fixed  standard  this  amorphous  thing  called 
Jaithful  performance  of  duly  in  an  area  wlure 


u  liad  never  been  used  in  that  broad  aspect 
before. 

ITie  term  1  think  was  taken  by  the  draits- 
men.  perhaps  unwittingly  from  the  proce- 
dures and  the  kind  of  coverage  which  his- 
torically had  been  available  to  public  offi- 
cials, it  was  the  common  and  ordinary 
broitd  scope  coverage  which  was  available  to 
people  who  are  required  as  officials  of  State 
and  Government  to  be  bonded— faithful  per- 
rornu.nce  of  duty. 

In  that  area,  of  cour.se.  when  you  had  a 
pMblic  otlicial  his  duties  were  known.  They 
were  fixed  by  stiitute.  They  were  fixed  by 
the  customary  practices  of  the  off.ce,  by  the 
common  law  definition  of  whr.t  the  faithful 
performance  might  be.  taut  wh^-n  you  took  it 
into  the  area  of  this  type  of  bonding  for 
labcjr  union  oflicit.ls  you  had  no  fixed  stand- 
ard anv  more. 

Mr  PvciNSKi.  What  does  faithful  perform- 
ance mean?  How  do  you  now  define  faith- 
lul  pe.-lornuaice? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  Mr.  Mayer  is  quite 
right.  In  this  area  we  don't  know  wh.at  it 
moaiis. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  The  reason  for  the  higlier 
rate  is  the  underwriting.  In  other  words  H, 
'.\<  you  very  well  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  you 
rre  required  to  underwrite  something  and 
you  are  not  sure  as  to  ii.s  implication,  you  are 
going  to  charge  more  mc>ney  so  as  to  sale- 
guard  vo\irself  against  this  unceruiinty. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Exactly.  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
suited  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then.  Mr.  Cohen,  if  I  unaer- 
si^ind  you  correctly  after  this  entire  colloquy. 
you  reallv  don't  know  what  you  are  insuring 
thi:,  union  for  or  against.  The  underwriters 
have  set  a  fee  on  a  bond  that  they  themselves 
are  not  qtiite  sure  what  it  covers  and  they 
are  strictly  in  the  dark  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion. 

Is  this  what  we  arc  concluding"' 
Mr    CoHKN.  We  can  only  guess  as  to  what 
f.iUhful   performance  coverage  means  ui   the 
frame  of  reference  ol   the  duties  oi.  an  offi- 
cial of  a  union. 


^:R     H.^ROl.D  gibbons    vice   president,   intee- 

.•-ArloN.^L    BFOTHERHOOD     OF    TE.1MSTERS 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  I  understand  you  correct - 
iv  iliai  there  are  only  loiir  or  five  bonding 
companies  who  could  write  the  type  of  bonds 
that  votir  unior.s  needed? 

Mr.  CtISpons.  I  am  saying  that  there  are 
some  '2.31  companies  listed  who  are  eligible 
to  write.  That  is  the  No.  1  figure.  No.  2.  of 
those  231.  there  are  a  large  number  of  them 
That  are  simply  not  large  enough  companies 
to  write  a  half  million  dollar  bond. 

Mr.  D.^niels.  About  bow  many  bonding 
companies  would  be  excluded  because  they 
do  not  have  the  a.ssets? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Our  insurance  tot.a  is  5-109 
million,  the  policies  we  were  seeking.  That 
excluded  over.  say.  oO  percent  of  them,  that 
IS  one  problem. 

Mr.  D.'iKiELS.  So  of  th:;  231  you  have  now 
chminatcd   approximately    111    companies. 

Mr.  GiLBONs.  Now.  I  would  reduce  the 
balance  down  to  maybe  a  handful  which  I 
would  guess,  and  the  com^mittee  has  it  m 
their  files  here,  the  telegrams  are  available 
for  vour  scrutiny.  I  would  say  there  were 
not  "over  a  half  do^en  companies  who  were 
big  enough,  and  who  made  it  a  practice  or 
had  a  desire  to  write  this  type  of  business. 

No  oth.er  segment  of  the  community  is 
required  to  deal  excUisively  with  sureties  on 
the  t^.S.  Tre.^stiry  list  without  some  safety 
valve  proviso. 

The  U  S.  Treasf.ry  list  for  surety  companies 
was  originaliv  estf«blished  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  reputable  guarantors  for  specific 
performance  of  Government  contract.*.  But 
in  this  instance,  the  law  provided  for  an 
alternative  type  of  arrangement;  6  U  S  C.  15  / 
provides:  •  •  •  "tlie  amotint  of  such  bonds 
required  to  be  furnished." 


At  least  there  they  have  an  alternative  if 
they  faced  the  same  problem  as  we  faced. 
Similarly,  each  of  the  States  where  corporate 
surety  bonds  are  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  public  contracts,  the  alternative  of 
collat<'r;tl  in  the  form  of  bonds,  cash,  certified 
checks,  is  authorizc-d. 

However,  under  section  502(a).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  without  discretion  to 
accept  any  form  of  collateral  as  an  alter- 
native to  'bonds  is-sued  by  a  corporate  surety 
on    the   US.   Treasury   list. 

No  ban'K.  no  insurance  company,  or  other 
cor]jor.-.te  entity  is  reqxured  to  write  •f.iith- 
lul  discharge  of  duty  "  bonds  lor  any  of  their 
officers  or  employees.  It  was  at  a  surcharge 
of  50  percent  oV  the  premium  and  now  it  is 
25  percent.  We  are  not  critical  of  the  surety 
companies  charging  25  percent,  but  there 
can  be  no  basis  for  even  a  25  percent  charge 
l>ecause  ni.txxiy  knows  what  the  phrase 
mcaiiS. 

Solicitor  of  Labor  Charles  Donahue,  alter 
2  vears  of  day-to-day  experience  in  the 
adniinistration  of  Landrum-Griffin  bonding 
concltides : 

"The  words  faithful  performance  o:  duties' 
are  vague  and  indefinite  in  character.  We 
have  found  that  the  bonding  companies 
will  bond  under  those  words  only  a;  a  very 
high  rate  Ol  premium." 

Formar  Secretary  of  Liibor  Mitciiel!  s;ate'i 
;n  the  first  antiual  report  of  the  administr:-.- 
tion  of  the  act ; 

"Although  many  facets  of  the  '-e'-T;on 
were  susceptible  to  difTeruig  interpretations 
neither  the  act  nor  the  legislative  history 
supplied  specific  guidance  or  direct. on 
For  terms  like  "faithful  discharge."  where 
legal  meanir.g  was  EO"aght  there  was  a  pititc.ty 
of  case  precedents  on  the  subject   " 

The  only  parallel  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty  bonds  for  labor  union  officers  w?s 
the  faithful  performance  bond  of  public 
officials,  which  conditioned  that  the  prin- 
cipal would  perform  the  duties  of  hi:  o.f.ie 
as  defined  by  law. 

On  this  basis,  surety  companies  had 
^tand:;rds  which  they  could  apply  in  cftat- 
lishing  the  liability  for  the  mishandling  c' 
public  fttrid";. 

The  experience  of  labcr  unior.s  'li:.c:i.Eec 
that  out  of  a  survey  of  122  national  and 
international  unions,  not  a  single  trnthtul 
discharce  claim  has  been  found.  Six  affil- 
iated departments  of  the  AFL-CIO  reported 
that  not  a  single  faithful  discharge  cla-m 
had  been  filed 

To  this  date,  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Suretv  Association  of  America,  has  failed  to 
cite  one  s.ngle  claim  for  violation  of  .'.nthfu! 
discharge  of  duties  by  a  trade  tmion  cffioer 
The  prime  objective  of  the  lx>nd;ng  sec- 
tion IE  to  protect  the  mem.bership  ag.  u":-- 
deialcaticn  by  its  officers.  Any  arr,-.n;e- 
ments  which  will  meet  this  test  should  be 
approved  on  the  bafis  of  objective  stand. .:ds 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 


^:R      C.\RROLl.     VCtNC.    VICE    PRESIDENT       NtACAr.A 
EIRE    INSVRANl  E    CO        NEW    TORK      NY 

Mr  PUCINSKI-  I  have  been  listening  to  this 
'cstimonv  all  dav  today  and  I  am  still  trying 
to  find  out  this  point.  What,  in  your  }udg- 
men'^.  is  faithful  discharge  of  duties  as  ap- 
plied to  bonds  for  labor  unions? 

Mr  Yot-NC  I  believe  it  has  already  been 
made  abundantly  clear  that  the  faithful  cis- 
ch..rge  of  dtity  is  not  definable 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
clarifv  a  pohu  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DentI.  Under 
section  502  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosures  Act  of  1959. 
which  requires  bonding,  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum liability  or  bonding  requirement  of 
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SoCO.OOO.  So  when  the  pentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  refers  to  figures  above  that 
aniount,  it  should  be  clear  he  is  not  talk- 
ing about  any  requirement  under  this 
r.cr. 

;>.Ir.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
crentkman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
•  ^.Ir.  DENT.  Why  docs  the  gentleman 
r.ot  Lake  a  look  at  page  59  of  the  report? 
You  will  sec  there  under  thoje  particular 
provisions  of  the  act.  15  members  of  the 
CM"CUt.ivc  toards  of  the  international 
unions  were  rcciuircd  to  be  bonded  for 
$500,000  each,  or  a  total  of  $7.5  million, 
whereas  under  the  requirement  of  the 
bonding  features  of  tlie  Welfare  and 
Pcn.5ion  Act.  they  would  be  required  to 
carry  S500.000  total  bond  for  a.ssets  up 
to  $54  million,  as  against  $7.5  million  of 
bonds  fcr  assets  up  to  $40  million. 

It  is  in  your  own  reiJoi  t. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  bill  before  us 
docs  not  change  the  limit  of  liability  in 
any  way. 

I  should  like  to  turn  i^o'.  to  the  merits 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Lawyers  in  this  body — and  a  good 
many  Mcnibei's  cf  the  House  are  law- 
yers— will  understand  the  term  'fiduci- 
ary responsibility."  Wlien  tlic  1959  labor 
law  was  being  drafted  and  co;:«idered  by 
the  Congress,  we  could  have  limited  the 
liability  or  responsibility  of  a  union  offi- 
cial handling  union  funds  merely  to  a 
responsibility  not  to  steal  the  funds  him- 
self and  not  to  be  guilty  of  fraud.  How- 
ever, Congress  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
compulsory  unionism  is  allowed  in  most 
States,  and  since  v.'orkers  can  be  required 
to  pay  union  dues  in  oider  to  hold  their 
jobs,  it  was  concluded  that  union  ofn- 
cials  v.ho  handle  fu'.ids  have  a  quasi-pub- 
l;c  responsibility.  So,  the  Congress  de- 
cided wisely,  in  ray  opi'.iion,  to  impose 
upon  union  oiTicials  handling  union 
funds  a  higher  degree  of  responsibility, 
that  of  a  fiduciary. 

Bonding  companies,  over  the  years, 
have  been  accu.-tomed  to  writing  the  two 
forms  of  bonds  that  we  are  discussing 
here  today.  One  is  a  simple  fraud  and 
dishonesty  bond;  obviously  this  coverage 
is  cheaper,  though  it  is  only  25  percent 
cheaper  than  coverage  under  a  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  bond. 

For  many  years,  the  officials  of  frater- 
nal organizations,  such  as  the  Eiks.  the 
Masons,  and  other  lodges,  have  been 
bonded  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
duties.  In  other  word.s.  they  must  com- 
ply with  the  general  bylaws  of  the  orga- 
nisation in  the  handling  and  disbursing 
cf  funds. 

Local  government  oSicials,  local  mu- 
nicipal officials,  and  county  oITicials,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Roosevelt]  has  already  pointed  out.  have 
been  bonded  for  many  years,  not  merely 
to  protect  the  public  against  stealing  and 
:.-aud  on  their  part  but  also  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  office. 
Novv',  we  come  to  the  question  of  what 
a:lditional  protection  is  provided  by  the 
coverage  of  a  bond  providing  for  faithful 
di.,charge  of  duties  as  opposed  to  a  bond 
merely  for  fraud  and  dishonesty. 


Let  me  pose  some  cases,  some  of  which 
are  not  altogether  hypothetical. 

Suppose  a  union  official  is  required  by 
the  bylaws  of  his  union  to  deposit  funds 
at  they  come  into  his  handF  in  a  bank? 
Suppose  he  is  precluded  from  keeping 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  funds  in 
his  personal  possession?  Suj^pose  he  dis- 
regards the  bylaws  of  hi3  union  and 
leaves  large  .=;ums  of  money  in  his  desk, 
?ind  siippo.'-.e  the  funds  are  stolen?  He 
did  not  .steal  them.  He  wasimt  guilty  of 
fraud.     But  the  funds  arc  gcno. 

Under  section  501  of  tht  act,  which 
imposes  a  fiduciary  responsibility  under 
the  act  upon  union  ofTiciaLsi  he  is  liable. 
And.  the  bonding  companyfis  liable  un- 
der a  faithful  discharge  cfj duties  bond. 
However,  if  the  pending  bill  should  pa.'^s, 
the  bonding  company  would  not  be  liable, 
and  the  union  m.embcrs  wot  Id  be  limited 
in  their  recourse  to  a  suit  against  tlie 
union  oITicial.  If  the  union  official  was 
'uncollectible,"  if  all  of  his  {  roperty  were 
in  his  wife's  name,  the  un  on  members 
could  obtain  a  judgment  and  nothing 
more. 

Suppo.'^e  that  the  union  bjlaws  require 
that  a  union  official,  the  trqa^urcr  of  the 
union,  cannot  delegate  his  responsibility; 
that  lie  caiinot  turn  funds  entrusted  to 
him  over  to  r.  subordinate  or  somebody 
else  who  had  not  been  elected  to  office? 

Suppose  lie  disregards  hi.>  re.~ponsibili- 
ties.  Suppose  he  does  cr.trust  those 
funds  to  a  subordinate  and  that  subordi- 
nate absconds  v.-ith  the  funfls.  The  offi- 
cial who  is  bonded  did  not  steal  the 
funds.  He  v.-as  not  guilty  of  fraud.  He 
will  be  liable  under  sectioji  501.  which 
imposes  a  fiduciary  respjinsibility  on 
him.  The  surety  company  would  be 
liable  under  the  existing  la*  because  the 
loss  would  be  caused  by  failure  to  faith- 
fully discharge  his  duties.  However,  if 
this  bill  is  pa.'^sed.  and  the  required  bond 
covers  only  losses  cau.scd  \)y  fraud  and 
dishonesty,  the  bonding  company  would 
not  be  liable.  Only  the  union  members 
would  be  out. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this  bill. 
Those  v.'ho  vote  for  this  bill  are  not  vot- 
ing for  or  against  the  mainagement  of 
small  companies  or  big  companies.  Em- 
ployr^rs  in  general  could  <iot  care  less 
v.hat  happoiT^  to  this  bill.'  However,  a 
vote  for  this  bill  will  be  a  vote  against 
rank  and  file  union  members;  it  will  be 
a  vote  against  tlie  protocticn  tliey  have 
now  tinder  the  1959  Act. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  bylaws  of  a 
union  provide  that  a  union  ofTicial  shall 
not  employ  his  wife  or  anj  relatives  on 
the  union  payroll,  and  suppose  the  union 
ofBcial  does  give  his  wife  a  Job.  No  funds 
would  have  been  stolen,  aid  this  could 
happen  without  the  irivtolvement  of 
fraud.  He  might  be  liable  under  sec- 
tion 501.  but  would  the  surety  company 
be  liable  on  a  simple  fraud  and  dishon- 
esty requirement? 

I  wish  to  call  attention  t(>  another  sit- 
uation. In  19G3.  the  Tliird  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  a  district  court  judg- 
ment against  officers  of  Team.'jt'^rs  Local 
107  of  Philadelphia  requiring  them  to 
repay  $24,921  in  local  funds  u.'od  to  pay 
legal  fees  incmrcd  in  the  dffense  of  civil 


and  criminal  actions  against  them,  it 
enjoined  the  payment  of  their  union 
salaries  until  the  judgment  was  satisfied 
or  a  bond  filed.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Tunes  referring  to  legal  fmids  from 
tlic  Teamsters'  treasury  used  to  pay  for 
the  legal  defense  of  high  officials  in  var- 
ious criminal  actions  says  that  some 
sources  '"have  ei^tiniates  ranging  from 
several  thousand  dollars  up  to  $1 
million." 

Suppose  a  union  board  uses  union 
funds  to  pay  the  legal  fees  of  an  cfHcial 
of  the  tmion  who  is  charged  with  a 
crime.  I  wonder  if  such  an  unauthor- 
ized use  of  funds  would  be  covered  under 
a  simple  fraud  and  dishonesty  bond. 
Such  a  loss  would  be  covered  under  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  bond. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  know 
th.at  most  of  the  pressure  for  this  bill  has 
come  from  the  Team.sters  Union.  There 
may  be  lip  service  support  coming  from 
some  of  the  otlicr  unions,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  interested  in  it.  I  have  not 
received  any  particular  pressures  from 
companies. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michi  -an  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Two  years  ago  a  representative  of  the 
Surety  A.ssociation  of  America  did  come 
in  and  testify  on  this  bill  when  we  had 
hearings  on  it.  They  indicated  no  par- 
ticular objection  one  way  or  another  to 
what  coverage  Congrc.ss  might  provide  in 
the  bond  for  tmion  mcnibcrs.  Ilie  surety 
companies  writes  both  types  of  bonds. 
It  is  true  that  the  prcmitim  of  one  may 
be  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  but  thoy 
did  not  take  a  position  on  it  or  opiX).se 
the  bill  en  that  giound.  The  a.ssocia- 
tion  did  opjiose  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  bill  in- 
volve Federal  regulation  of  surety  com- 
panies, even  though  it  is  very  limited. 
They  pointed  out  that,  historically,  the 
regulation  of  insurance  companies  has 
been  left  to  the  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
cited  a  series  of  hyp.othctical  propositions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  the  payment  of  Irgal  fees  for 
Teamster  officials  as  hyi:)othetical? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  every  instance 
tliat  the  gentleman  mentioned  ho  said, 
"Supi>osing  this  happens,  stipposing  that 
happens,"  so  properly,  I  think  I  may 
de.'^-cribe  his  proposition  a.s  hyiiothctical. 
Using  his  ov.n  language,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  qtiestion.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  with  any  assur- 
ance or  certainty — and  if  he  can  I  wish 
he  would  cite  me  his  authority  for  liis 
reply — that  the  hyix)thetical  situations 
v.hich  ho  has  raised  here  in  his  di.s.serta- 
tion  v.ould,  indeed,  be  covered  by  the 
present  bonds  in  existence  dealing  with 
foithful  discharge 'i' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Yes,  I  will. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  me  a  fair 
question  and  I  would  like  to  answer  it. 
lu  10G3  when  we  did  have  hearings  on 
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•  i^is  bill— and  we  have  not  had  any  .since 
'!-,en__there  appeared  before  our  com- 
•nitiee  a  Mr.  Fit/.gerald.  who  is  the  sec- 
"etaiy  of  the  Surety  As.sociation  of 
\merica.  He  was  questioned  at  length 
'■'on-  these  lin«'S  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
..ois.  and  I  read  verbatim  some  of  his 
irstimony. 

r-.jtUiul  peilorrn^ince  of  cUuy  coverage  has 
•u-eii  a--^'''''^''^    or  many  year.-.     While  it  niiiy 

•  o-  be  possible  to  predetermine  precisely  the 
"npllciition  of  faithrul  perf.-iinunce  ol  duty 
coverage  to  a  given  sitxiation.  such  coverage 
is  not  tnerffore.  so  Indeiermuiate  that  the 
n-mire  ol  the  coverage  cannot  be  understood 
or  an  appropriate  rale  establi.shed  for  ii.  In 
mv  opinion,  it  is  no  more  inclpfiniie  or  un- 
certain than  insurance  brf;ed  upon  negli- 
gence or  leg.il  liability. 

"  The  couris  have  defined  Ihe  failure  to  per- 
-o-m  duties  as  •■anything  which  the  law  does 
not  excuse."  Tliere  are  a  nniltiplicity  of 
cases  largelv  in  the  public  official  area  apply- 
.ng  the  duty  to  faithfully  perform  to  varying 
c'lrcumstance.s  and  this  whole  \-xxx\-  of  law  is 
available  to  companies  and  to  labor  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  determine  the  application 
of  faithful  discharge  of  duty  coverage  to 
-pecilic  circtinistanceri. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  examples  would  iiejp 
to  clarify  the  application  of  this  coverage 
to  situations  in  which  dishonesty  is  not  in- 
volved. For  example,  a  recretary-trea.surer 
of  a  labor  organization  is  by  constitutional 
provision  made  per.<^onally  responsible  for 
ihe  funds  and  other  property  of  the  union. 
.^  subordinate  of  the  .secretary-treasurer 
causes  loss  through  dishonesty. 

The  secretary-treasurer  is  liable  under  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  requirement  for 
tiie  acts  of  his  subordinates  by  rea.son  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution 
and  therefore,  recovery  ould  be  had  under 
*h'is  bond  for  his  failure  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  even  though  he  was  not 
personally  dishonest. 


He  goe.s  on  with  several  other  exam- 
ples. I  hope  that  will  answrr  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman. 

Now.  docs  he  have  any  others? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fiat  her.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  gentleman  ha.s  not  an- 
swered the  question.  The  gentleman  has 
cited  testimony.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  with  any  certainty,  and  cit^  author- 
ity of  any  case  that  has  been  prosecuted 
under  thi.s  language?  Can  the  geritle- 
man  tell  us  of  any  hypothetical  situa- 
tions that  were  covered  by  the  i)iosent 
bonds? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chaainan.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  ha\e  been  quite 
busy  with  many  matters.  I  v.ould  as- 
sume that  if  we  are  going  to  biina 
a  bill  like  tliis  to  the  floor  wc  would  hold 
hearings  and  delve  into  some  of  the 
questions  the  gentleman  has  raised  to- 
day. Of  course,  the  committee  has  not 
done  that.  And.  I  will  be  tery  frank  to 
say  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  out 
around  the  country  and  make  personal 
inquiries.  But  if  the  gentleman  is  satis- 
fied that  because  I  cannot  point  to  an 
exact  case  which  lias  actually  been  liti- 
gated that,  therefore,  these  protections 
are  only  hyiiothctical  and  are  not  mean- 
ingful, then  I  .lusl  respccifully  disagree 
tvith  tlie  gentlemaii. 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.      Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  page  15  of  the  hearings  of  1963 
and  refresh  the  gentleman's  recollection? 
The  healings.  I  believe,  were  rather  sub- 
.stanlial  on  this  matter.  On  page  15  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  David  Q. 
Cohen  who  is  the  m.anager  of  the  Fidel- 
ity and  Surety  Department  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ca.sualty  k  Suretv  Companies. 
110  Williams  Street.  New  York  City,  and 
IS  also  a  member  of  tlie  bar.  and  on  page 
18.  wiien  I  asked  tlie  ceniloman  what 
does  "faithful  performance"  mean.  I 
a.sked  him.  "How  do  you  now  define 
■failhful  performance"  "? 

The  reply  from  Mr.  Cohen  was: 

I  tliink  Mr  Mayor  i.<;  quite  right.  In  this 
area  we  d<<ii't  know  what  it  means. 

May  I  lefresh  tiie  gentleman's  recol- 
lection further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  I  decline  to  yield 
further  at  this  time.  I  appreciate  that 
contribution  for  the  Record  but  I  must 
decline  to  yield  funhcr. 

I  v.ould  "like  to  refer  to  other  testimony 
by  Mr.  F'itzgerald  who  testified  before 
liic  committee,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Surety  Association,  concerning  cov- 
erage of  the  bond.  On  page  109  of  the 
hearings  held  in  1963  he  staled  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Fnzc.f-p..».LD.  E\ery  case  has  to  be  de- 
tided  on  it.^  own  merits  and  its  own  facts. 
1  would  not  want  to  put  myself  up  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  industry,  to  specify  what  loss 
would  be  paid  and  what  li>ss  would  not  be 
paid.  I  can  only  go  on  the  basic  principles 
that  are  mvolveci.  which  relate  to  the  failure 
of  an  ortK-ia!  ol  a  union  to  perform  his  duties 
laiihfully.  If  this  investment  w.^s  a  failure 
t.o  perform  laithfully  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution  or  regulations  or  the  procedure? 
of  the  organii-ation.  or  as  recjuired  by  law. 
tiiere  wotild  be  a  liab-.liry. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gon- 
tltman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Nov>-  may  I  also  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  m  the  further 
testimony  of  Mr.  Cohen,  reading  from 
page  18  of  the  tran.script  of  the  hearings, 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  PrciN- 
sKT  I  asked  the  following  question  of  Mr. 
Colien: 

Mr.  Ptci.NaKi.  Then.  Mr.  Cohen,  if  1  un- 
derstand you  correctly  after  this  entire  col- 
loquy, yott  really  dou't  know  what  you  are 
in.suring  this  union  for  or  against.  Tlie  un- 
derwriters have  set  a  fee  on  a  bond  that  they 
tiiemseUes  are  not  q\me  sure  what  it  covers 
and  thoy  are  strictly  in  the  dark  on  this 
whole  qiiesiion.  Is  that  what  we  are  con- 
cluding? 

Mr.  Coiir.N-.  We  can  only  gtiess  as  to  what 
■  taithitU  performance  coverage"  me. ins  in 
the  fr..ine  of  reference  of  the  duties  o:  an 
oihcial  of  a  union. 


So.  I  submit  that  no  matter  how  sin- 
cere the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is. 
and  he  is  sincere  and  I  certainly  respect 
his  sincerity  in  telling  this  House  that 
the  members  of  these  unions  are  paying 
a  '25-percent  additional  premium  for  in- 
surance, they  do  not  know  what  it  means 
and  do  not  know  what  it  covers. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Even  though  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  own  mind  is  not  satisfied 


as  to  the  outer  reaches  of  this  coverage, 
even  though  he  does  not  believe  that 
there  are  definite  boundary  lines  for 
this  coverage,  is  the  gentleman  willing  to 
concede  that  the  coverage  and  protec- 
tion provided  under  a  faithful-dis- 
charge-nf-duty  bond  is  good  protection 
and  lepiesents  more  protection  than  will 
be  provided  by  a  simple  fraud-and-dis- 
hontsty  bond? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentlcm.an  v.ill 
yield  further,  on  the  contrary:  I  believe 
if  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  v,  ill  read 
tiie  language  of  the  bill  he  will  see  wha; 
we  say  m  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.' GRIFFIN.  Now,  I  refuse  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman's  qijestion? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  further  if  tl.e 
gentleman  will  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  he  concede  that  ? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No:  on  the  contrary. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
veiv  much. 

Mr.  •  PUCINSKI.  The  present  lan- 
guage in  the  act  now  gives  that  member 
of  a  union  less  protection  than  the  lan- 
i;uage  that   we  are   proposing  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  that  why  the  surety 
companies  charge  25  percent  more  for  a 
faithful-discliarge-of-duty  bond? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  :  Mr.  Pi-cinskiI  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  colloquy  just 
concluded  between  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  myself  brings  up  a  very 
significant  point.  There  has  been  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  by  officials  of 
surety  companies  and  as.sociations  who 
clearly  and  frankly  admitted  to  the  com- 
mittee they  have  no  idea  what  it  is  they 
are  bonding.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  a.scertain  or  determine  what  "faithful 
discharge"  means.  But  they  are  charg- 
ing thousands  of  local  unions  through- 
cut  America  a  25-percent  additional 
premium  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  what  it  is  they  are  supposed  to  be 
in.suring  against. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  big  unions.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  big  internationals  are  particularly 
concerned  one  way  or  the  other  with 
tills  proposition.  They  have  the  money, 
and  they  will  meet  these  costs.  But 
there  are  in  this  country  75.000  local 
unions,  small  unions,  with  limited  re- 
sources, which  have  found  it  to  be  an 
extreme  hardship  to  pay  this  additional 
inemium  ranging  from  25  to  50  percent 
more  than  straight  honesty  bonds 
These  are  the  people  we  want  to  help, 
and  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  bill  before  us  will 
strengthen  the  protection  of  local  union 
iimds  for  their  members. 

The  bill  now  reads  "every  ofiicei . 
agent,  sliop  stev.ard.  or  other  repre- 
sentative or -employee  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization— other  than  a  labor  organi- 
zation whose  property  and  annual  finan- 
cial receipts  do  not  exceed  S5.000  in 
value — or  of  a  trust  in  which  a  labor 
organization  is  interested,  who  handles 
funds   or    other   property   thereof,   shall 
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be  bonded  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties.' 

That  13  the  bill  as  It  Is  on  the  books 
today.  We  are  proposing  to  take  this 
mystery  language,  "for  the  faithful  dis- 
cliarge  of  his  duties"  out.  and  put  in  its 
place  this  language  which  is  clear  and 
concise:  "to  provide  protection  against 
loss  by  rea.soa  of  acts  of  fraud  or  dis- 
honesty on  his  part  directly  or  through 
coiniivance  with  others."' 

There  is  a  serious  qucslion  if  niany  of 
the  hypothetical  situations  ti:ie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  cited  would  be 
covered  under  the  language  in  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  language  proposed  in  H.R. 
5SJ3  would  actually  give  the  rank  and  file 
nienibcrship  of  labor  uirions  greater  pro- 
tection for  their  union  funds  than  the 
vague  language  in  the  present  bill.  My 
colleague  cannot  state  with  any  cer- 
tainty that  the  examples  he  cited  are 
covered  in  the  present  law.  But  I  can 
assure  him  most  of  them  would  be  cov- 
ered under  the  bill  I  propose  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  geu- 
ticman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  rea.son 
we  have  a  bond  is  to  protect  the  fund: 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  have  no 
objection  then  to  making  this  read  •"to 
provide  protection  against  loss  of  any 
funds  entrusted  to  his  care"?  If  you 
will  do  that  I  can  go  along  with  the  bill, 
because  that  will  protect  the  funds. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  that  is  the 
language  we  have  in  our  proposal. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  say 
"against  loss  by  reason" — and  so  forth. 
It  is  hard  to  prove  fraud,  it  is  hard  to 
prove  dishonesty,  but  it  is  not  hard  to 
prove  that  the  funds  are  not  there.  If 
you  will  change  this  to  provide  against 
loss  of  any  funds  entrusted  to  his  care 
you  will  cover  the  whole  waterfront. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  my  colleague  will 
pennit  a  consultation  with  the  legal 
staff,  I  will  answer  him  later  on.  I  would 
like  to  study  his  suggestion  before  I  can 
reply. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  talked 
with  representatives  of  the  unions  who 
came  to  me.  and  I  asked  them:  "Do  you 
have  any  objection  or  do  you  think  this 
provision  here  would  still  protect  your 
fluids?"  They  said  they  were  assured 
it  would.  I  said.  'If  a  man  made  a  poor 
investment  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  if 
he  was  negligent,  if  he  was  incompetent." 
are  you  covered? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Nor  are  they  covered 
under  the  present  language  of  the  bill. 
When  a  union  official  now  uses  poor 
judizmcnt.  his  union  or  any  member  ha.s 
the  right  to  recover  through  a  civil  suit, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
•faithful  discharge"  bond  that  would 
cover  recovery  of  funds  spent  through 
bad  judgment  unless  it  can  be  proven 
that  such  bad  judgment  constitutes  lack 
of  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  language  we  are  proposing  here  is 
identical  to  the  language  which  now  pro- 
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tects  helath,  welfare,  and  pefLsion  funds 
of  unions,  totaling  in  excess  of  $70  bil- 
lion in  the  United  States.  All  we  are 
doing  here  with  H.R.  5383  is  imposing 
the  same  kind  of  provi-sions  on  union 
funds  that  v.o  now  have  otl  Iho  books 
to  protect  health,  welfare,  and  pension 
funds,  totaling  in  cxce^j;;  of  $V0  billion. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  juslKvant  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Misst^uri  I  do  not 
think  you  want,  in  all  sei"iou.sness.  to 
propose  that  we  try  to  write  Icsislation 
which  will  protect  agairust  erfors  of  judg- 
ment? We  do  not  require  thai,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  fiduciary  or  anybody  else. 
The  funds  might  still  bo  ;;oiu>  and  under 
the  language  you  have  propoEed,  it  might 
be  the  result  of  error  'n\  judgment.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  write  legisla- 
tion requiring  a  bond  agaiitst  an  error  of 
judgment  because  in  thatt  case  the 
premium  would  be  impossible.  We 
would  have  no  way  to  enforce  that,  would 
we? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  acrrce 
with  the  gentleman.  The  piarpose  of  the 
bond  is  to  protect  the  funds  and  if  the 
funds  are  gone,  you  have  the  bond  to 
protect  you.  I  have  had  a^mc  experi- 
ence with  bonds  in  municipaliLles  and 
I  know  what  it  takes  to  get  money  back. 
But  if  you  have  your  bond  cover incr  the 
loss,  regardless  of  what  it  is.  and  if  you 
make  your  bill  read  that  way.  you  will 
not  have  any  'trouble  in  getting  the  'nil 
passed.  But  where  you  are  only  pro- 
viding for  fraud  or  dishonesty,  you  cret 
into  a  lot  of  litigation  and  you  can  never 
prove  it. 

Mr.  ROOSE\'TX.T.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleague  to  the  situ- 
ation. Under  the  existing  law,  if  there 
is  a  breach  of  a  fiduciary  relation.ship  by 
virtue  of  bad  judgment  or  ti  bad  invest- 
ment and  one  that  is  free  of  any  fraud, 
collusion,  conspiracy,  connivance  or 
knowledge  thereof,  or  otherwise,  and 
where  it  is  an  honest  mistake,  we  now 
provide,  and  have  laws  that  provide, 
under  section  501  for  a  civil  action 
against  that  union  official.  Now  if  there 
is  an  act  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a 
union  official  in  the  handling  of  these 
funds,  under  section  501  ^c)  we  provide 
for  a  criminal  penalty  and  that  person 
can  be  tried  and  prosecuted  and  is  sub- 
ject to  either  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  being 
sent  to  the  penitentiaiT  for  5  years. 
We  do  not  disturb  that  pravision.  That 
provision  continues  in  the  bill. 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  undoistand  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
he  is  suggesting  that  under  section  501 
of  the  act  we  impose  a  fiduciary  respon- 
sibility on  union  officers  and  union  mem- 
bers and  that  there  would  be  a  civil  ac- 
tion against  that  person  uiKlcr  those  cir- 
cumstances which  would  not  be  covered. 
Does  it  bother  the  gentleman  at  all  that 


perhaps  a  claim  against  a  union  official 
might  not  be  collectible?  Does  this  pro- 
tect the  union  membci-s? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  as  much  as  it 
bothers  me  that  in  this  country  there  arc 
thouscnds  of  bankers  who  are  covered  by 
the  same  procedure  and  every  day  vve 
read  in  the  prcs.s  of  a  banker  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  b.TnV:  going  south  with 
S200,000  or  $300, COO  and  there  is  no  more 
recovery  of  those  funds  than  there  is  un- 
der this  act.  At  least  in  this  act  we  pro- 
vide a  pri.^on  term  for  a  person  who 
commii.s  a  di;  honest  act  and  ho  may  be 
sent  to  jail  for  5  ycais. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  may  be  fine  but 
it  docs  not  f:ct  the  money  back  to  the 
members  of  the  union. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now  wait  a  minute. 
If  it  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  collusion, 
fraud,  connivance,  or  conspiracy,  the 
bond  that  we  propose  would  cover  every 
penny  of  the  loss  of  that  money.  The 
gentleman,  if  I  understood  his  question 
correctly,  raised  the  question  of  an  hon- 
est mistake.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  was 
telling  us  a  few  moments  ago  about  a  sort 
of  liability  that  was  impo.scd  under  sec- 
tion 501. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Under  section  501.  a  union  may  sue  to 
recover  any  losses  that  accrue  as  the 
result  of  an  honest  mistake  by  one  of  its 
officials.  But  if  there  is  any  element  of 
dishonesty  or  fraud,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote, such  dishonesty  triggers  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  bonding  company  and 
there  is  full  recovery  of  losses  under  the 
bonding  procedure  I  proix)se. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  he  was  then  im- 
prcssini;  us  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  civil  action  possible  against  the  official. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct,  if  it 
is  strictly  a  matter  of  an  honest  mistake 
devoid  of  any  fraud  or  dishonesty.  The 
Ian  ;uage  I  propose  in  this  bill  gives  the 
rank-and-file  members  greater  protec- 
tion than  cxi.Nting  law.  Let  me  as,?ure 
the  gentleman  I  would  not  be  intro- 
ducinrr  this  bill  if  I  was  not  deeply  con- 
cerned about  protection  of  the  rank  and 
file. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  what 
situation  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
him.=;elf,  but  I  am  assuming  he  is  talking 
about  a  situation  that  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  a  simple  fraud  or  dishonesty 
bond;  otherwise  he  would  not  be  men- 
tioning it.  I  only  point  out  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  a  judgment  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion a':iainst  the  official  and  you  are  not 
concerned  that  it  may  not  be  collectible. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Harvey]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  IMr. 
Chairman.  I  am  puzzled  here  and  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
a  question. 

I  had  always  understood,  although  I 
am  not  an  insurance  attorney,  that  in- 
surance companies  based  their  premiums 
upon  experience  in  the  particular  field. 
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V-  I  heard  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
I'm  Cahfornia,  stand  up  here  and  cite. 
':,;"o-.diy,  the  wonderful  experience 
aS  the  unions  have  had  in  this  par- 

t^cn'pr  field.  ,  .  , 

\t  the  same  time,  I  hear  from  him  and 
,,[,e,  members  on  that  side  of  the  ais  e 
nvgumcnts  that  the  premium  is  too  hign. 
Tv-^t'-^  the  25-prrccnt  additional. 
"t  c;hould  like  to  ask  my  collea-iue  from 
M  chiean  about  this,  for  I  do  not  under- 
ind  it  If  the  experience  is  so  good,  it 
roild  seem  to  me  that  the  premium 
Ihould  be  quickly  lowered  by  the  ansur- 
qnce  companies. 

wrV    GRIFFIN.     The    gentleman    has 
a.W  a  good  question,  and  I  should  like 
fo  an.swer  it  in  the  following  way:   In 
1059    following   the  passage  of   the   act 
rMuirins  bonds  for  labor  union  officials 
"'nv  the  first  time,  the  surety  companies 
i?oked  into  the  rates  that  ^vere  then  m 
effect   for   faithful    di.^charpe   of   duty 
Snds  which  were  written  for  the  officers 
-•■   fraternal    organizations.       ihey    oe 
•ipved  that  a  fraternal  organization  was 
;;r>,ev.-hat  in  the  same  order  of  thin.es  as 
."'abor  organization.    At  that  time  the 
Vrcharge   for   a   faithful   dischan:e  o 
dutv  bond  for  the  officer  of  a  fraternal 
or-anizalion  was  50  percent  more  than 
the  charge  for  a  simple  fraud  and  dis- 
••.ri:ic?.tv  bond.  .  ,^^ 

After  several  vears  of  experience  under 
'Vp  act.   and  findings,   as  people   have 
r-iid— in  which  I  concur— that  in  general 
'he  experience  has  been  pood,  that  tlie 
dumber  of  defalcations  and   ?mbczzle- 
mcnis  and  actions  on  the  part  of  umon 
officials  has  been  relatively  smalL   and 
perhaps  even  less  than  for  bank  officials 
which  may   well   be   demonstrated    the 
raretv  companies  were  requestea  b>  the 
\Fl^CIO  to  review  their  rates.    At  that 
point,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  the  rate 
was  reduced  from  a  ^0 -Percent  surchai^e 
to  a  25-percent  surcharge.    At  the  same 
Ume  they  reduced  the  rates  that  were  in 
eSect  for  treasurers  or  officers  of  fiaier- 
nal  organizations. 

It  mav  be  that  over  a  period  of  time 
fu'  ther  experience  will  justify  a  further 
reduction  of  the  additional  premium,  but 
even  if  it  remain.s  at  25  percent  the  ad- 
ditional protection  which  the  union 
members  are  getting  as  a  rf  u^t  of  U Js 
bond  is  worth  much  more  than  .o  pe.- 

cent. 
I  wonder  if  I  have  answered  the  gen- 

t'.cinan's  question. 

xMr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman has.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  second 
question,  which  the  gentleman  nas  al- 
most answered.  If  the  good  experience 
contnues,  would  the  gentleman  agree 
v.iih  me  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  the  insurance  compames  to  con- 
unue  to  lower  the  premium? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     It  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that.  yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  a  letter  received  by 
the  committee  on  May  25. 1965.  from  the 
Surety  Association  of  America,  signed  by 
Mr,  J.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

CXI 756 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  When  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  "committee,"  I  wish  he 
would  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee,  also,  and  I 
have  not  received  any  such  letter,  though 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  gentleman  has 
received  one. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fkz- 
fjerald  v.ouid  be  happy  to  send  a  simnar 

"\l'-    GRIFFIN.     No  doubt  the  gentle- 

man'is  roin-  to  report  that  the  25  percent 
surcharge  is  still  in  effect.    I  am  aware 

^  Mi-rPUCINSKI.      Shall    I    rcr>ort    it, 

'  Mr  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  reported  it 

'  Mr  PUCINSKI.  In  reply  to  the  sen- 
tl.  man  who  asked  the  question  earlier, 
then  as  of  May  25.  1365,  6  years  after 
tlie  bill  was  passed,  they  are  still  chaiging 
the  local  unions  25  percent  more  for 
sf'vviccs  they  do  not  know  they  provide. 

Mr  GRIITIN.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
coircct  b:cause  they  reduced  the  rates 
several'years  ago  from  a  50-percent  sur- 
charge to  a  25-percent  surcharge. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
GTcnticman  yield? 

'    Mr.  GRIFFIN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  is 
pvo^■in£:  that  the  rates  charged  by  the 
surety  companies  are  not  consonant  with 
th"  experience,  and  this  has  convinced 
me  more  than  ever  that  the  bill  is  nec- 
essary.   I  believe  he  has  proved  a  valid 

^^°Mr!  GRIFFIN.    If  the  gentleman  feels 
that  way.  that  is  his  privilege. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  portion 
of  the  debate  by  reiterating  this  state- 
ment, which  I  will  reiterate  everytime  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so:  a  yot^  for 
this  bill  is  not  a  vote  for  any  surety  com- 
nanv  or  any  corporation  or  management 
of  anv  kind  A  vote  for  this  bUl  Is  a  vote 
against  the  rank  and  file  union  members 

of  America.  ,  tv^t 

And  do  not  give  me  the  argument  that 
we  should  pass  this  bill  because  we  have 
onlv  limited  coverage  under  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  limiting  the  bonds  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  P  ans  Dis- 
closure Act.  Many  may  regret  the  day , 
i  'iandals  ever  come  to  the  front  con- 
cerning what  has  happened  to  some  of 
tlie  funds  for  which  we  do  not  ha\e  pro- 
tection for  the  rank  and  file  umon  mem- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time.  ^ 

Mr  ROOSEV'ELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield' to  the  gentleman  from  Peniisyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Dent!  for  the  remammg 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  rise 
because  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the 
Members  who  have  asked  me  what  w^e 
were  doing  in  this  legislation.  In  order 
that  my  word  be  kept  and  that  the  Rec- 
ord be  clear,  let  me  say  what  we  are  do- 
ing or  intending  to  do  or  attemptmg  to 

"^"subsection    (a>    of   H.R.    5883    would 
change    the    present    requirement    that 


bonds  furnished  under  the  Labor-Man- 
a-ement  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  be 
of  a  "faithful  discharge  of  duty     type 
and  would  change  that  to  require  tha. 
they  be  of  a  type  of  bond  which  would 
provide  protection  against  loss  due  to 
fraud  or  cUshonesty.     Other  than  fraud 
or  dishonesty,  how  can  any  reasonable 
pe'-'^on  df-mand  that  a  bond  cover  more 
ihTi  that  from  an  official?     If  you  want 
to  cover  more  than  that.  I  would  suggest 
vou  go  into  the  field  of  banking  where 
531  banks  in  the  last  year  had  2,000  in- 
dividual cases  of  internal  bank  fraud. 

In  the   entire   picture  of  bonding   v.-e 
know    that   this   particular   feature    was 
so  unfair  in  the  begiiming  that  the  rates 
charged  by  the  American  boj^ing  com- 
panies was  $2.78  as  compared  to  17  cents 
per    1  000   prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act      It   was    only   because    of    pressure 
that  thev  established  a  figure  of  a  50- 
perccnt  surcharge,  and  only  because  of 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation  did 
thev  reduce  it  to  a  25-percent  surcharge. 
The  loss  ratio  is  something  we  all  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  here.     In  all 
of  the  labor  unions  covered  in  the  United 
States  the  loss  under  this  particular  act 
covering  even  the  faithful  discharge  of 
duties   requirement,   beyond   the   fraud 
and  dishonesty,  was  $2.25  on  the  average 
for   all  the  local  unions  in   the  United 
States  compared  to  $725  per  average  loss 
for  the  banks  in  the  United  States. 

None  of  us  here  are  suggesting  that 
vou  go  further  in  demanding  better  pro- 
tection for  depositors,  because  you  have 
brtter  prot€Ction  built  in  by  the  U.S 
Government,  which  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  bonds  for  the  banks.  Otherwise  the 
bonds  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biu 
before  the  House,  H.R.  5883.  dealing  with 
an  amendment  to  the  bonding  Provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 

Disclosure  Act,  will  eli^^i"f„^^,^',^/,^e4rt 
pears  to  be  a  gross  meqmty  "?  the  present 
law  It  does  not  appear  that  the  real 
intent  of  the  original  act  is  being  carried 

out.  Bonding  cost^  ^PP^^%^,?vfp°fre^ 
proportion  when  compared  to  other  are^ 
where  bonds  are  required.    I   Uierelore 
support  this  bill,  and  if  am^  abuses  arise 
in  the  future  the  Congress  can  act  to 
make  any  changes  that  may  be  necessary 
Mr  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to^y  in  regard  to  this  bUl  that  after 
hearing  the  pros  and  cons  m  the  last 
Con^Ss  and  mis  one.  I  have  decided  to 
support  H.R.  5883.     I  beheve  this  lan- 
guage   w"ll    adequately    protect    umon 
members,  and  the  faults  of  carelessness 
Sid    ignorance    should    t)e    a    Pi^blem 
which  union  members  can  find  lemedy 
within  their  own  organization.     IJaud 
and  dishonesty  are  really  the  eMis  for 
which  legal  recourse  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  588J  i 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
continue  any  distinction  betw-een  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  DxS- 
dosu^-e  Act  and  the  Welfare  and  Petision 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  insofar  as  their 
SnSng  provisions,  particularly  m  view 
of  "he  great  additional  cost  to  the  umons 
unde?  S  Labor-Management  Reportmg 
and  Disclosure  Act  provisions. 
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The  words  "faithful  performance  of 
duties'"  are  vague  and  indefinite  in  char- 
acter. The  evidence  is  uncontradicted 
that  the  bonding  companies  will  bond 
under  those  words  only  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  premium.  Moreover,  and  what 
to  me  is  most  important,  this  high  pre- 
mium rate  fails  to  provide  for  any  in- 
ricase  in  protective  coverage.  There- 
fore I  submit  that  this  inequity  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in 
^support  of  H.R.  5883.  I  have  read  the 
report  of  tlie  committee  on  this  bill  and 
I  have  carefully  followed  the  views  that 
all  my  distinguished  colleagues  have  pre- 
sented. 

Nowhere,  in  my  study  of  this  legisla- 
tion, did  I  find  any  evidence  tliat  tlie 
fraud  or  dishonesty  bond  provided  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclo- 
sure Act  has,  in  any  way  failed  to  pro- 
tect those  funds  nor  have  I  seen  any  evi- 
dence that  would  support  a  conclusion 
that  such  a  bond  will  not  provide  the 
same  protection  for  union  funds  other 
than  welfare  and  pension  plan  funds. 

It  is  most  significant  to  me  that  the 
total  amounts  of  moneys  included  in 
welfare  and  pension  plan  funds  far  ex- 
ceeds any  of  the  accumulated  union 
funds.  Certainly,  if  the  "fraud  or  dis- 
honesty" bond  provides  adequate  pro- 
tection under  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  how  then  can  it  be 
said  that  such  will  provide  inadequate 
protection  under  th?  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
experience  of  the  last  several  years  has 
indicated  a  clear  and  definite  need  to 
amend  the  bonding  provisions  of  existing 
Federal  labor  law.  As  one  who  has  long 
advocated  this  position,  and  the  amend- 
ments included  in  this  bill,  I  rise  in  its 
support. 

These  amendments  in  no  way  imply 
that  there  is  no  further  need  for  bond- 
ing. They  in  no  way  diminish  present 
coverage  or  requirements. 

Rather,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  amend- 
ments we  are  considering  today — amend- 
ments which  would  substitute  a  fraud  or 
dishonesty  bond  for  the  presently  re- 
quired faithful  discharge  bond — correct 
certain  deficiencies  which  have  been 
pointed  out  by  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach,  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz,  Solicitor  of  Labor  Donahue,  and 
former  Labor  Secretaries  Mitchell  and 
Goldberg  have  all  testified,  at  one  time 
or  another,  that  these  amendments  are 
needed  and  that  they  are  in  order. 

Very  briefly,  this  bill  would  eliminate 
the  discriminatory  treatment  presently 
imposed  on  labor  unions  in  respect  to  the 
bonding  of  officers  charged  with  the  re- 
sDonsibility  of  handling  union  funds. 
By  providing  greater  flexibility,  it  would 
make  bonding  provisions  more  realistic, 
more  effective,  and  more  workable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  de- 
serve our  support  and  I  urge  that  this  bill 
be  passed  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   5883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uriitcii  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  502 (.a)  ot  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties"  sind  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  following:  '"to  provide 
protection  against  loss  by  reasoa  of  acts  of 
fraud  or  dishonesty  on  his  pirt.  directly  or 
through  conniv.ince  with  others",  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  the  following:  •  :  Proi-ldcd,  That 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  a  labor 
organization  lias  made  other  bonding  ar- 
rangements wiiich  would  provide  the  protec- 
tion required  by  this  section  at  coniparable 
cost  or  Ices,  he  may  exesnpt  sucfli  labor  or- 
ganization from  placing  a  bond;  through  .a 
surety  company  holding  such  grant  of  au- 
thority". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  saction  205  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reportiag  and  Dis- 
closure Act  is  amended  by  strikiog  out  "and 
203"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "203.  and 
211". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  203"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "203.  or  211". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  otit  "or  203"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "203.  or  211". 

(d)  Subsectioii  (b)  of  section  207  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ''or  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  203(b)"  both  limes 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
second  sentence  of  section  203(bi,  or  sec- 
'lon  211". 

Sec.  3.  Title  II  of  the  Lr-bor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"surety  company  reports 
"Sec.  211.  Each  surety  company  which  Is- 
sures  any  bond  required  by  thia  Act  or  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
shall  file  annually  with  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  each  fiscal  year  during  which  any 
such  bond  was  in  force,  a  report,  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  he  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, filed  by  the  president  and  treasurer 
or  corresponding  principal  officers  of  the 
surety  company,  describing  Its  bond  experi- 
ence under  each  such  Act,  including  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  premiums  reoelvc-d.  total 
claims  paid,  amounts  recovered  by  way  of 
subrogation,  administrative  and  legal  ex- 
penses and  such  related  data  and  inforni.i- 
tion  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Act.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
such  specific  information  cannot  be  prac- 
ticably ascertained  or  would  be  uninforma- 
tive,  the  Secretary  may  modify  or  waive  the 
requirement  for  such  information." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  (internjpting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleanan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED     BY     MR.    pONES     OP 
.MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  1,  lines  7,  8,  and  9.  strike  out 
all  of  line  7  following  the  word  '  less,"  all  of 


line  8,  and  the  word  "others"  In  line  9,  r.nd 
Insert  "of  any  funds  or  property  entrusted  to 
his  care". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missom-i.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  said  before,  in  my  opinion, 
tlie  only  reason  for  a  bond  is  to  insure 
against  loss  of  funds.  It  is  vei-y  hard  to 
get  a  conviction  for  fraud  and  dishon- 
esty, particularly  where  sympathy  and 
a  few  other  things  enter  mto  the  pic- 
ture. I  have  had  some  experience  with 
municipal  bonds,  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  I  think  if  we  will  simplify  this 
to  the  7iih  deyree  and  say  we  want  to 
provide  protection  against  the  loss  of  any 
funds  or  property  entrusted  to  his  care, 
I  think  that  gets  the  job  done.  We  do 
not  get  into  a  lawsuit,  we  do  not  bring 
about  a  lot  of  scandal  into  the  union. 
If  the  money  is  not  there,  the  bonding 
company  pays  off. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  Let  us  say  that  a  man  is 
entrusted  with  810.000  of  union  dues 
and  he  is  bonded.  Somebody  takes  the 
money. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  going 
to  bring  that  up.  Let  us  say  this  man 
collects  the  money.  He  is  on  his  way 
home  with  the  money.  He  is  held  up  and 
the  money  is  lost.  The  bond  will  cover 
that.  If  he  takes  the  money  home  and  it 
is  stolen  out  of  his  safe,  the  bond  covers 
that. 

Mr.  DENT.  Not  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  Oh,  yes:  it 
says  against  loss  of  any  funds  or  prop- 
erty entiTisted  to  his  care.  That  cover.s 
the  waterfront.  If  the  money  is  burned 
up  it  is  still  covered  by  the  bond.  All  I 
am  ti-ying  to  do  is  to  protect  the  funds  of 
the  people  who  pay  their  good  money  into 
the  union  treasuries.  And  some  of  them 
pay  for  the  reason  that  they  are  forced 
to  belong  to  the  union,  and  that  is  the 
only  reason. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  can  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do,  but 
I  think  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  not  right. 
The  gentleman  Is  really  weakening  the 
guarantees  that  we  are  trying  to  put  into 
this  bill. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  wc 
say  in  the  bill:  "to  provide  protection 
again.st  loss  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud  or 
dishonesty  on  his  part  directly  or  through 
connivance  with  others." 

Wc  have  already  covered  the  part  that 
the  gentleman  wants  to  cover  by  the  lan- 
guage which  we  do  not  disturb.  We  say 
"who  handles  funds  or  other  property 
thereof." 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
effort,  but  what  I  fear  is  that  to  limit 
this  bond  as  the  gentleman  proposes  only 
"to  any  funds  or  property  entrusted  to 
his  care"  would  be  wrong,  because  you 
could  have  a  tremendous  number  of  cases 
where  this  man  would  not  be  responsible. 
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Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.     Every  mem- 
ber who  handles  money  is  bonded,  is  he 

"  Mr  PUCINSKI.  We  have  already  cov- 
ered that;  "who  handles  funds  or  other 
v'opcrtv  thereof."  What  you  are  doing 
MO'V  is  limiting  his  re.spon.sibility  and 
limiting  it  only  to  the  "funds  or  property 
entrusted  to  his  care." 
T^lr  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  He  has  broader  re- 
;.:5Dn.dbilities. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  All  I  am  tiT- 
\vi"  to  do  is  to  protect  the  funds.  I  do 
noT  care  about  the  discharge  of  his  other 
duties,  if  he  does  something  else.  I  am 
looking  after  the  money.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  am  looking  after.  Tlie  only 
way  you  are  going  to  hold  him  on  any 
bond  Is  if  you  can  prove  that  tliere  is 
f'-aud  or  dishonesty. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Or  collusion  or  con- 
nivance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tvlissouri.  Or  conniv- 
ance. You  have  to  prove  that.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  for  prima  facie  evi- 
dence, if  the  money  is  not  there,  it  should 
be  replaced.  Tliat  is  why  we  have  a 
bond.  That  is  my  only  point.  I  think 
that  is  the  simplest  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  already  have 
that  in  tlie  bill  now. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.'-souri.  If  you  al- 
ready have  it.  you  do  not  have  to  pa.ss  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  it  in  the 
biii_"who  handles  funds  or  other  prop- 
erty." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  do  you 
do  in  that  case? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  bond  them. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  only  way 
vou  can  protect  him  is  if  he  loses  the 
"money  by  acts  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  or 
collusion  or  connivance 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Or  conspiracy. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  right. 
But  the  funds  are  not  protected  except 
in  tliose  instances.  That  is  what  I  am 
tr\'ing  to  say. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  very  clear 
what  this  amendment  would  do.     This 
amendment  does  not  ask  in  any  way  for 
insurance.    It  asks  for  a  nat  guarantee 
across  the  board.    If  you  want  to  write  a 
flat  guarantee  then  you  had  better  set 
up  a  special  depo.sit  insurance  type  of  or- 
ganization and  pet  the  whole  of  the  U.S. 
Government  behind  it.     What  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  is  to  say  that 
no  matter  how  it  disappears,  no  matter 
if  it  is  a  loss  because  of  bad  judgment, 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may 
be,  if  the  money  is  not  there  any  more, 
there  is  a  guarantee  that  the  money  will 
be    replaced.      That    is    not    insurance. 
And  I  do  not  even  know  of  a  compila- 
tion of  insurance  companies  which  could 
take  on  that  kind  of  a  risk.    Certainly, 
the  premium  for  that  kind  of  protection 
v\-ould  be   just  out  of   the   question.     I 
think  it  falls  on  its  face  just  by  looking 
at  it  and  examining  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  had  the 
Landrum-Griffin  bill  before  us  our  pur- 
pose was  to  assure  that  there  would  not 
be  pilferage  of  the  money  of  labor  orga- 
nizations. This  language  "for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties"  seems  to  be 
so  broad,  I  am  wondering  how  they  ever 
got  a  bond  from  a  bonding  company  at 
any  price.  And  to  require  not  only 
bonding  but  insurance  against  robberies 
and  loss  and  fire,  I  know  of  no  area  in 
which  that  is  required  in  the  banking 
laws  or  anywhere  else  of  a  particular 
bank  officer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the  in- 
vestigatory powers  and  the  control  over 
the  handlmg  of  the  funds  of  these  or- 
ganizations, it  seems  to  me  that  this  lan- 
guage "to  provide  protection  against  loss 
by  rcascn  of  acts  of  fiaud  or  dishonesty 
on  his  part  directly  or  through  con- 
nivance with  others  '  is  a  fairly  adequate 
coverage  to  require. 

I  knov>-  that  there  are  many  of  us  here 
who  would  not  desire  some  person  to 
come  back  3  years  after  we  had  made 
some  little  investment  and  look  over  our 
shoulder  and  say.  "Well,  you  were 
mighty  careless."  We  vei-y  seldom  ex- 
ercise 20/20  prevision.  Usually  we  have 
excellent  hindsight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that  if 
this  act  as  it  is  now  written  is  unduly 
burdensome  it  can  be  corrected.  The 
new  language  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
scribed to  by  each  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  we  have  had  since  Secretary 
MitcliCll.  We  should  amend  the  act  in 
the  spirit  of  fairplay. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  tl^  gen- 
tleman and  I  think  he  has  stated  the  case 
verj'  clearly  for  everyone  to  understand. 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  re- 
iterate that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  save  that  extra  25-percent  premium 
because  of  the  vagueness,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  coverage  is,  and  we 
want  to  make  it  something  that  we  do 
know  about.  We  want  to  protect  against 
fraud  and  dishonesty  and  we  want  to 
protect  against  conspiracy.  That  was 
the  purpose  in  the  beginning.  That  is 
all  we  are  now  proposing  to  do,  and  we 
want  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  orderU- 
ness  and  bringing  it  in  line  with  existing 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  lost  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  might  be  a 
clever  maneuver  for  those  who  oppose 
the  pending  bill  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Jones],  because  if  it  were  adopted. 
I  am  sure  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  people 
who  are  for  this  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
committee  would  then  vote  agamst  it. 
However,  in  all  honesty  I  must  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment  even  though 
I  know  he  offers  it  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions and  the  utmost  good  faith.   I  would 


have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  in  saying 
that  if  the  bond  were  written  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  suggested,  we 
have  no  idea  what  the  premium  would 
be.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  would  be  a 
lot  more  than  the  premium  now  charged 
for  a  faithful-discharge-of-duty  bond. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
an  absolute  guarantee  against  any  loss 
for  any  reason,  and  that  could  be  very 
expensive. 

It  is  v.ell  to  keep  in  mind  thp.t  in  the 
insurance  industry,  the  surety  industrj-, 
there  f.re  certain  words  and  terms  of  art 
that  have  established  meaning  in  the  in- 
dustry insofar  as  the  courts  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  "the  faithful  discharge 
of  duties"  is  an  established  term  of  art 
which  has  meaning  in  the  industry. 
Bonds  using  these  words  have  been  writ- 
ten for  many  years  for  local  public  offi- 
cials and  for  the  officers  of  fraternal 
organizations.  The  rates  for  a  faithful - 
discharge-of-duties  bond  are  estab- 
lished; we  know  what  such  a  bond  costs. 
And,  clearly,  it  would  provide  union 
members  considerably  more  protection 
than  they  would  have  under  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  covering  only 
simple  acts  of  fraud  and  dishonesty. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Whitener]  who  spoke 
earlier,  and  who  is  such  a  good  lawyer. 
Surely,  he  could  not  have  been  on  the 
floor  earlier  when  I  talked  about  some 
of  the  coverage  provided  by  faithful-dis- 
charge-of-duty bonds  that  would  not  be 
provided  in  the  situation  of  a  simple  dis- 
honesty bond. 

For  example,  the  Federal  court  has 
held  that  union  funds  cannot  be  properly 
used  to  pay  certain  legal  defense  costs 
of  high  officials  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
in  connection  with  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tions brought  against  them.  The  court 
has  found  this  is  not  a  proper  use  of 
funds. 

A  New  York  Times  story  dated  May 
12,  1964,  says: 


Some  sources  have  given  estimates  rang- 
ing from  several  thousand  dollars  up  to  a 
million  dollars. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  there  may  be  a 
legal  right  on  the  part  of  union  members 
to  recover  funds  used  for  such  purposes, 
but  will  the  union  members  be  able  to 
collect?  If  the  bond  covers  such  a  loss, 
they  can  go  to  the  bonding  company  and 
the  bonding  company  will  pay  off. 

What  if  fraud  is  interwoven  and  you 
end  up  with  a  judgment  against  them 
under  another  section,  but  action  has  not 
been  taken,  and  apparently  under  this 
bill  the  union  members  would  not  be  able 
to  collect. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  as  far  as  the  particular  case 
he  mentioned  is  concerned — and  he  men- 
tioned what  he  read  in  the  newspaper— 
I  also  read  in  the  newspaper  that  there 
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is  litigation  pending  which  was  brought 
by  members  of  the  organization  to  re- 
coup those  funds  for  the  union.  The 
gentleman,  I  think,  in  his  statement  is 
missing  tiic  entire  point. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  is 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  union  mem- 
bers have  a  suit  pending.  I  beheve  that 
m  some  cases  the  courts  have  held  they 
are  entitled  to  recover.  But,  who  are 
they  going  to  recover  from?  That  is 
what  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  lansuai^e  proposed,  and  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  a  '.-l  Labor,  or  any  other  in- 
terested group,  the  amendment  clearly 
says  that  if  there  is  connivance  with 
others,  and  if  there  is  connivance  the 
recovery  will  be  froth  those  who  received 
the  funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bondinn:  companies  are  writing  a  blanket 
coverage  so  broad  that  even  their  most 
astute  counsel  could  not  possibly  antici- 
pate what  they  have  obligated  the  sure- 
ties to  do  under  existing  law. 

I  realize  the  gentleman  has  pride  of 
authorship  in  the  legislation  being 
amended,  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  on  that  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  record 
shows  that  we  do  have  a  situation  which 
needs  correcting,  and  this  bill  will  cor- 
rect it  by  eliminating  an  inequitable 
condition  which  results  from  the  failure 
of  the  existing  act  to  define  the  bonding 
requirements.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment will  do  that  and  no  more. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  answer  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri said  that  in  order  to  collect  under 
this  proposed  law  there  would^have  to 
be  a  conviction  for  fraud  or  dishonesty, 
and  the  jui-y  might  not  convict.  The 
fact  is  you  do  not  need  a  criminal  con- 
viction. The  law  books  are  replete  with 
cases  where  there  have  been  no  civil 
actions,  although  bonding  or  insurance 
companies  are  required  to  make  good. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  a  civil  action  that 
you  get  recovery  against  the  bonding 
company  or  insurance  company.  We 
even  have  arson  cases  where  after  a  de- 
fendant is  acquitted  of  arson,  there  is  a 
civil  case  for  arson  and  the  insurance 
company  is  stuck.  So  that  I  think  you 
are  mistaken  when  you  feel  there  has 
to  be  a  criminal  conviction  before  there 
can  be  recovery  against  the  bonding 
company. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  you  tell 
me  of  any  insurance  company  that  would 
pr.y  off  unless  you  could  prove  fraud  or 
dishonesty? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Of  course,  you  might 
have  to  sue  them  civilly  but  you  do  not 
have  to  get  a  criminal  conviction. 


But  you  have 
tbe  fraud  or 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri. 
to  go  into  court  to  prove 
dishonesty. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  You  have  to  go  into 
court  even  under  your  amendment  if  the 
insurance  company  wants  to  contest  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.*^souri.  Under  my 
amendment  you  would  only  luivc  to  prove 
the  loss  and  you  would  not  h|i\c  to  prove 
any  fraud  or  dishonesty. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  With  rejard  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  GriFFix!  about  union  officials 
using  union  funds  for  their  own  i^crsonal 
expenses.  I  think  this  too  would  be  cov- 
ered under  tlie  pcndini:  chan^-c  in  the 
law  because  that  would  amount  to  fraud 
and  dishonesty.  If  a  union  oflicial  uses 
union  money  to  build  himself  a  home  or 
to  pay  his  own  bills,  that  i$  frnud  and 
di.';honesty  and  would  bo  rovoied. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  r^cntieman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  th^  gentleman 
agree  that  it  is  covered  no*  under  the 
faithful  diGchargp  of  duty  bond? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes:  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  covered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  You  are  speculating 
and  hoping  that  it  will  be  covered  after 
we  amend  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  noti  speculating 
at  all.  As  a  fairly  competent  attorney. 
I  am  sure  that  what  you  referred  to  is 
taken  care  of.  The  law  book.s  arc  replete 
With  cases  and  instances  like  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jone-, '. 

The  amendment  was  rcjcqtcd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  ri.se. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Albert  > 
having  assmncd  the  chair.  Mr.  Ud.\ll. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (II.R 
5883)  to  amend  the  bonding  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  393,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  t\as  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tt'mpore.  Mem- 
bers in  favor  of  taking  the  vote  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and  remain 
standing  until  counted.  [After  count- 
ing.] Thirty  Members  have  risen;  not  a 
sufficient  number. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken. 

The  bill  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  20a  1 12)  OP  THE 
INTERSTATE  ACT  RE  INTERLOCK- 
ING DIRECTORATES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  IIou.'^o  on  the 
.State  cf  t'le  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (II.R.  5241  >  to  amend  .-section 
20a' 12)  of  the  Inlcnjtate  Couunerce  Act 
to  eUminr.tc  the  necessity  for  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  for  a  person 
to  hold  the  i/o.sition  of  officer  or  director 
of  more  than  or.e  carrier  when  such  car- 
riers are  in  a  single  integrated  .system  of 
carriers  lawfully  operated  under  com- 
mon control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlcnian 
from  Arkansas. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    Til':    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5241,  with 
Mr.  Nedzi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
pentlemat^  from  Arkansos  I  Mr.  HarhisI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  arid 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
SpniNCERl.  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  .Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  amend 
section  20a<12)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  having  to  do  with  interlockiu';; 
directorates  in  the  railroad  industry. 

This  bill  is  one  merely  to  clarify  the 
present  law  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
any  company,  under  .such  circumstances, 
to  have  to  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  obtain  approval,  when  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be 
.serving  on  the  board  of  one  railroad  and 
at  the  .same  time  serving  on  the  board  cf 
another,  when  both  are  under  one  com- 
mon control  and  manariemcnt.  That  is 
all  the  provi.sion  would  do. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  noce.^sary, 
when  a  person  serves  on  the  board  of 
railroad  A  and  at  the  same  time  servos 
on  the  board  of  railroad  B,  as  an  exam- 
ple, v.hen  both  railroads  are  under  a 
common  control  and  under  single  man- 
agement, as  a  matter  of  law,  to  go  to  the 
Interstate  Comjnercc  Commission  and 
obtain  authority  or  permission. 

As  an  example,  the  experience  has 
been,  for  about  4  years,  if  we  can  go  back, 
that  there  were  some  851  intcrlockin.; 
directorshij)  applications.  Experience 
has  proved  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
they  are  approved,  but  this  requires  proc- 
essing and  requires  the  time  of  the 
Commission  and  its  personnel.  In  order 
to  save  time  and  money  involved  in  proc- 
essing the  applications,  when  they  are 
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control  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
at  the  time  of  the  desired  m^erger  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Suppose 
the  question  of  the  completion  of  the 
merger  is  still  up  in  the  air  in  the  sense 
that  although  there  may  be  apparent 
control,  nevertheless  there  may  still  be 
a  lawsuit  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
sufficient  ownership  to  amount  to  con- 
trol. Do  I  make  myself  clear.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I   think  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind,  but 

rnmmiLii-f    «i..<r^    vw.^x^v. . ..v.^-.   ^.    ...^     tliis  certainly  could  not  in  any  v.ay  affect 

nrooosal   unanimously  renorted  the  bill.     tl)at  kind  of  a  situation.     There  could     grated  system  of  earners  lawfully  op 
There 'is  a  second  proviso  in  the  bill     be  no  common  control  in  a  situation  like     erated  under  common  control;  and.  sec 

-  that  until  the  merger  had  been  complet- 


uniformly  granted,  the  bill  would  merely 
amend  the  law  to  eliminate  this  require- 
ment. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  pro- 
sal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  one  of  their  pro- 
posals that  has  been  recommended  in  a 
.'^cnos  of  bills  by  the  Commission.  The 
committee  held  hearings.  They  were 
^riof.  but  we  did  develop  it  there  and 
we  found  that  it  is  a  desirable  proposal. 
We  feel  it  is  a  good  procedure.     So  the 

ommittee,   after   consideration   of    the 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  some  dis- 
agreement in  the  committee  over  how  far 
this  bill  should  go.  However,  as  it  final- 
ly came  from  the  committee  this  bill 
would  amend  section  20afrl2)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  so  as  to,  first, 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  prior  approval 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of  ofl&- 
cer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
when  such  carriers  are  in  a  single  inte- 


that  has  some  differences  of  opinion  on 
it.  That  would  be  the  proviso  which 
would  require  a  director  serving  on  one 
board  of  directors  of  a  railroad  and  a 
member  of  the  same  organization  or 
luni— for  example,  a  law  firm — serving 
on  another  railroad  wh.ere  there  is  not 
the  common  control  and  management,  it 
would  require  him  to  go  to  the  Commis- 
.'-ion  and  obtain  the  authority  t-o  serve 
up.der  this  circumstance. 

Being  perfectly  candid  about  it.  some 
of  the  railroad  industry  do  not  like  this. 
They  think  it  is  an  unneces.sary  require- 
ment.   They  would  prefer  not  to  have 
to  do  it.  and  they  asked  that  it  not  be 
required.      The    committee    considered 
this    .second    proviso    in    the    bill.      An 
amendment  was  offered  by  one  of  the 
members   to  delete  that   provision,   but 
the  committee,  by  a  rather  substantial 
vote,  refused  to  adopt  the  amendment. 
Ti:e  committee  felt,   after  hearing   the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission   and 
the  other  information  which  was  pre- 
sented to  it.  that  this  proviso  should  be 
required.    Consequently,  we  have  adopt- 
ed th"  recommendation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission   in   this   respect 
and   bring    it   to    the    attention   of    the 
House.    There  is  not  a  lot  of  opposition 
to  it  but  it  is  .just  that  some  of  the  rail- 
roads would  rather  not  and  would  prefer 
not  to  do  it.    Actually,  most  of  them,  as 
I  understand  it.  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  second  proviso,  although  they 
are  not  in  wholehearted  accord  with  it. 
in  order  to  get  relief  from  the  first  pro- 
viso contained  in  the  bill.    That  is.  sim- 
ply. tlie  understanding  I  have  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  F.'\RBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  ;;entlcman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  centleman 
know  v.hat  the  definition  of  "control" 
is? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Do  you  mean  as  far  as 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes.  Or  the  gen- 
eral .  definition  of  "contror"?  What  I 
have  particular  reference  to  here  is  this: 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  difficult  but  just 
trying  to  have  this  situation  clarified. 
.Suppose  that  there  were  a  pending  merg- 
<  !•  and  apparently  this  merger  were  com- 
pleted and  there  was  apparent  control 
but  nevertheless  there  was  objection  to 
this  control  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 


ed  and  became  effective. 

Now.  we  can  give  you  another  type  of 
example  which  would  explain  what  we 
are  talking  alx)ut.     As  an  example,  let 
us  take  in  my  own  part  of  the  country  the 
Missouri  Pacific.     The   Missouri  Pacific 
has   for  many  years  had  the  majority 
control,  that  is.  most  of  the  control,  of 
the  Texas  Pacific.     It  is  all  under  one 
management  and  it  has  been  for  all  these 
years.    The  Texas  Pacific  is  one  of  these 
roods  which  was  chartered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  if  I  recall  it  correctly. 
The  combined  roads  have  been  for  many 
years  under  one  ownership  and  under 
the  control  of  the  same  group  of  direc- 
tors.   This  is  the  kind  of  a  situation  we 
have  in  mind.     The  Texas  Pacific  docs 
have   a    board    of   directors.     It   always 
maintained  it  over  the  years.    It  has  con- 
sisted of  some  of  the  same  people  who 
were  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific.     But  each  time, 
each  year,  they  have  to  go  to  the  ICC  and 
get  permission  to  do  it.     Generally  it  is 
automatic,  but  you  have  to  process  the 
papers,   it  requires  a  lot  of  man-hours 
and  a  good  deal  of  expense  and  it  is  all 
unnecessaiT-    That  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion we  have  in  mind. 

But  where  there  is  a  merger  of  two 
companies,  the  situation  is  different.  We 
can  take  as  an  example  of  what  the 
gentleman  perhaps  has  in  mind,  the  case 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  C.  &  O.  pur- 
chased controlling  stock  in  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  That  was  before  the  ICC 
for  a  number  of  years.  After  that  merger 
was  permitted  under  the  regulations  of 
the  ICC  and  with  ICC  approval,  then 
everything  was  regular  and  in  order. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  affect  any 
merger  nor  interfere  in  any  way  with  a 
pending  merger. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  ir  a  very  simple 
proposal.  We  obtained  the  rule  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  that  there  was  this 
difference  of  opinion  in  railroad  thinking 
on  the  question  of  two  members  of  one 
organization  or  firm  or  association  serv- 
ing two  different  railroads  that  were  com- 
pletely separate  and  apart  from  each 
other.  The  committee  thought  that  the 
Commission  ought  to  pass  on  that  kind 
of  case,  and  therefore  we  bring  the  bill 
to  you  with  a  unanimous  report  of  the 
committee  and  recommend  it  for  your 
approval. 


ond,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  holding  by  "any  person"  of 
the  position  of  officer  or  director  of  more 
than  one  carrier,  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Commission,  applies  to  the  holding 
of  such  positions  by  different  members, 
officers,  employees,  or  directors  of  the 
same  firm,  copartnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  joint  stock  association,  or 
to  the  representation  of  a  person  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  more  than  one 
carrier  through  an  agent  or  nominee. 

The  committee  felt  that  there  was  a 
justification  for  this.    The  first  sentence 
of  the  section  that  I  have  read  requires 
persons  desiring  to  serve  as  officer,  direc- 
tor of  more  than  one  carrier  to  file  an 
application    and   obtain   approval  from 
the    Commission.      This    is    true,    even 
though  the  carriers  involved  are  affiliat- 
ed members  of  the  same  system  of  car- 
riers.   Where  railroads  are  under  lawful 
common  control,  they  form  essentially  a 
single  system.    In  this  circumstance,  the 
holding  of  intrasystem  interlocking  offi- 
cer positions  and  directorships  is  a  nat- 
ural aid  to  coordination  of  operations, 
and  the  Commission  has  long  approved 
such  applications  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  in  this  instance  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  requested  and  ap- 
proved the  course  which  the  committee 
has  taken  on  this  bill.    Nevertheless,  the 
filing  and  processing  of  formal  applica- 
tions for  such  authority  entail  consider- 
able time  and  expense  both  for  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  Commission  which  could 
be  saved  without  adversely  affecting  the 
public  interest.    Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  give  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee some  idea  as  to  how  large  this  is, 
a  total  of  851  interlocking  directorship 
applications  were  filed  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Commission's  annual  re- 
ports from  the  74th  through  the  77th  of 
such    reports    to    Congress,    July    1960 
through  July  1963.     Since  only  about  2 
percent  of  these  applications  involve  pos- 
itions in  unaffiliated  carriers,  the  time 
and  money  consumed  in  filing  am!H»roc- 
essing  approximately  98  percent  of  these 
applications   could   have   been   saved   if 
the  section  were  revised  as  recommend- 
ed.   Moreover,  a  considerable  reduction 
in   recordkeeping  expenses  would   have 
been  realized. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  this  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  is  by  law  looking  after  the  public 
interest  and  they  have  indicated  that  this 
bill  is  in  the  public  interest.    That  is  the 
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reason  the  committee  has  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
number  of  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed some  concern,  rather  deep  feel- 
ings, and  other  people  Vv-hom  I  have 
noted  here  and  throughout  the  country 
and  through  the  press,  over  the  de- 
bauchery in  the  boxing  profession  as  a 
result  of  what  happetied  the  other  eve- 
ning. Thea-e  have  /beeivva  good  many 
who  have  approved(and  nave  requested 
that  this  matter  revive  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Imave  thought  a  great 
deal  about  it.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  there  should  be  some  way 
of  restoring  integrity  to  this  great  na- 
tional pastime  in  which  our  people 
have  throughout  the  years  expressed 
some  interest  and  in  the  days  when 
there  were  such  eventful  occasions 
which  occurred,  and  there  was  so  much 
interest  in  this  national  type  of  enter- 
tainment and  which  stood  so  high  in 
the  minds  of  our  people.  It  is  a  very 
popular  sport.  I  have  decided  that  there 
is  a  way  to  do  it. 

About  15  years  ago  we  had  another 
problem  affecting  interstate  commerce 
and  communications;  so,  by  direction  of 
the  committee  there  v.as  developed  an 
approach  to  it.  Going  back  and  recalling 
that  experience  I  have  asked  the  staff  to 
provide  what  I  believe  is  an  approach  to 
it,  and  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  establish  and  describe 
the  duties  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  insm-ing  that  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  are  free 
from  false  and  fraudulent  descriptions 
or  aepictions  of  professional  boxing  con- 
tests. 

This  proposal  is  very  simple.  It  is  not 
lengthy.  It  would  provide,  first,  for  a 
Federal  Commission  on  Boxing,  the 
members  of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
add  a  staff  under  civil  service  laws  that 
would  he'.p  it  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
It  would  arm  the  Commission  with  pow- 
ers to  make  recommendations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  fne  act.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  investigation  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  would  be  applicable.  In 
order  that  the  Commission  may  carry  out 
its  duties,  it  would  provide  for  the  Com- 
mission to  exercir;e  continuing  surveil- 
lance over  the  field  of  professional  box- 
ing; but  it  would  then  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  authority  and  the  power  to  de- 
termine that  in  such  circumstances  it 
may  investigate  and  find  that  if  any- 
thing questionable  is  about  to  occur,  as 
apparently  must  have  been  when  the 
Massachusetts  commission  learned  there 
was*  something   apparently  wrong   and 
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cancelled  the  professional  bout  causing 
them  to  move  into  another  State.  In 
such  a  case,  and  in  the  event  there  might 
be  effected  collusion  or  bribery,  and  so 
forth,  and  there  would  result  national 
racketeering  or  even  terrorism,  extortion, 
threat,  coercion,  intimidation,  and  so 
forth,  the  Commi;^.sion  could  pre\ent  the 
event  beirit  carried  by  television  or  radio 
or  wire  seiriccs  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  believe  this  would  provide  the  vehicle 
by  which,  if  we  were  faced  again  with 
a  situation  that  has  been  presented  to 
this  country  in  the  last  few  days,  we 
would  have  a  regulatory  agent  or  body 
set  up  vvith  legal  authoiity  to  act. 
Therefore.  I  am  dropping  this  in  the  hop- 
per today  and  I  annoiuice  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  if  It  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  it  is  my  purpose  to  sched- 
ule hearings  at  a  very  early  date  and 
go  into  this  matter  thorouEihly  to  deter- 
mine. No.  1,  if  this  is  the  right  approach 
and,  No.  2,  if  there  is  a  better  way  to  do 
it,  or  there  might  be  some  modification 
of  tins  proposal. 

I  may  say  that  early  in  the  session  our 
colleague  from  Illinois,  tlie  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  was 
this  subject,  and  he  ap- 
about  going  into  it  and 
study  of  it.  The  gentle- 
ionary,  he  evidently  had 
some  intuition  or  soniethin<|,  and  I  prob- 
ably should  have  acceded  tjo  his  request 
or  suggestion,  but  did  not  do  so.    .. 

But  this  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  abotit  it  and  I,  for  one,  in- 
tend to  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I 
yield  myself  10  mintites  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  the  regu- 
lar order. 

The  CH.^IRMAN.  WithOuL  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Claairman,  the 
chairm.an  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
mentioned  that  I  had  a  conversation  witli 
him  some  2  months  ago.  At  that  time  I 
gave  my  considered  opinion  that  a  great 
part  of  professional  boxinp  was  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  I  told  him  so  in  his 
office.  I  believed  it  then  find  I  believe 
it  more  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  that  our  committee  has  juris- 
diction in  the  area  of  sports.  This  is 
interstate  commerce.  That  fact  has  al- 
ready been  adjudicated  on  a  niunber 
of  occasions  by  the  Parliariientarians  of 
botii  bodies. 

The  sixat  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  ta!jf(-n  jurisdiction  at  imes  where  the 
question  of  monopoly  was  involved  and 
that  is  a  very,  very  limiteii  part  of  the 
whole  field  of  sports.  J 

In  the  conver.'^ation  I  haq  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  his 
office  some  2  months  ago,  I  referred  not 
only  to  boxing  but  I  referred  to  several 
other  problems  of  sporLs  generally  that 
I  felt  this  committee  out'it  to  go  into 
before  something  developed  that  would 
be  harmful  generally  to  'lie  whole  arp-a 
of  sports. 


I  v.ould  like  to  talk  in  these  few  min- 
utes about  only  two  of  these.  I  know  of 
no  subject  on  the  sports  pages  of  the 
last  year  that  has  been  given  more  space 
than  the  discussion  that  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  baseball  franchi-ses 
and  the  moving  from  one  city  to  anotlaer 
of  a  baseball  club.  This  is  just  one  pan 
of  it.  We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  watch- 
ing one  great  team  move  from  one  city 
on  Lake  Michigan  to  a  city  in  the  South. 
All  of  this  may  be  perfectly  all  ritiht. 
But  I  believe  it  v.ould  be  helpful  for  us 
to  go  into  this  question  of  baseball  fran- 
chises. Has  the  time  come  when  this 
country  is  big  enough  and  affluent 
enough  and  powerful  enough  and  eco- 
nomically stifficient  so  that  every  city  of 
any  conseciuence  in  the  country  can  have 
a  major  league  baseball  franchise? 

This  is  another  and  a  second  ques- 
tion to  be  considered. 

May  I  say  I  do  not  have  any  precon- 
ceived notions  about  this.  I  just  be- 
lieve it  is  important.  What  is  happen- 
ing on  this  question  of  franchises  now? 
They  are  trying  to  form,  as  I  understand 
it.  a  tiiird  league  if  this  can  be  done. 

There  is  a  third  problem,  I  think,  in 
the  field  of  baseball  that  is  all  import- 
ant. Historically,  and  probably  for  the 
good  of  base-ball,  it  ];as  been  owned  by 
people.  It  has  been  owned  by  persons 
v,ho  were  personally  responsible  for  the 
activities  and  the  economics  of  baseball 
in  the  particular  community.  Now  what 
has  happened  in  tlie  last  year?  Well. 
we  have  had  one  of  tlie  great  baseball 
teams  of  this  country  passing  otit  of 
the  ov.-ncrship  of  individuals  into  a  cor- 
poration. One  large  corporation,  CBS. 
own.s  this  team.  I  repeat:  I  have  no  pre- 
conceived notion  about  this  but  I  think 
v.e  ou--ht  to  knov,-;  Is  this  for  the  good 
of  baseball?  Is  this  what  baseball  ought 
to  do  and  to  be?  Should  a  baseball  team 
be  owned  by  a  private  corporation  whose 
primary  business  is  something  else  other 
than  baseball? 

Just  yesterday  I  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  an  adjoining  city  only  40  miles 
away,  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Bal- 
timore baseball  team  has  passed  over  to 
a  beer  company;  27  percent  of  the  steel;, 
as  I  understand  it,  has  passed  into  tlic 
hands  of  this  company. 

I  have  nothing  asainst  the  beer  com- 
panies. I  only  ask:  Is  this  for  the  good 
of  baseball,  to  have  a  beer  company  own 
a  baseball  f'^pnchisc? 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  St.  Louis.  Perhaps  Mr.  August  Busch 
ov/ns  the  franchise  entirely  separa'r 
from  his  beer  company.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent problem,  if  he  does.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  iJie  facts  to 
know  whether  Anhcuser  Bu.-ch  owns  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals.  If  they  do.  is  this 
good  for  baseball?  Is  this  the  diiection 
in  Vviiich  baseball  shotild  be  going? 

One  team  is  owned  by  a  tele\ision  com- 
pany, which  undoubtedly  is  going  to  ^^ec 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  television  pro- 
greming  of  that  particular  team.  Is  it 
right  that  a  beer  company  sliould  own  a 
team,  or  perhaps  a  second  beer  company 
should  own  a  franchise  in  one  of  the  big 
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lea'^ues,  in  order  that  it  may  have  ad- 
vertising outlets  on  TV  and  radio  for 
that  particular  city?  Is  this  for  the  good 
of  baseball?  That  is  the  question,  in  my 
opinion. 

Let  me  go  on  to  football  for  a  moment, 
if  I  may.  There  are  two  leagues.  As  I 
understand  it,  they  are  tiying  to  form 
a  third  league,  the  Continental  League. 
We  come  back  to  the  problem  of 
whether  every  big  city  in  the  country 
should  have  a  major  league  football 
franchise.    Perhaps  they  all  should. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  our  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  these  particular  prob- 
lems, at  least  once  in  awliile  we  ought  to 
have  a  hearing  to  look  into  them,  to  see 
what  is  good  for  boxing,  baseball,  and 
football.  •  If  that  is  our  job.  we  ought  to 
be  doing  something  about  finding  out  the 
(iirecJiQn  in  which  boxing,  baseball,  and 
football  are  going. 

This  is  something  about  which  I  feel 
strongly.  As  I  said  to  the  chairman  in 
his  office  some  2  months  ago,  I  feel  this 
is  something  we  ought  to  do  before  some- 
thing happAis — like  what  hai)pened  at  . 
Lewiston,  Maine,  the  other  night.  : 

I  am  happy  the  chairman  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  so  that  our  committee  can 
at  lea'st  consider  the  field  of  boxing  and 
can  go  into  these  problems  to  determine 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  these 
sports. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5241 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representath!cs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'^cmbled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  "section  20a  (12)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  20a(12)), 
is  .imended  to  read  as  follows;  ••.'Vfter  De- 
cember 31,  1965.  it  shall  he  \uilawfnl  for  any 
person  to  hold  the  position  of  ofTicer  or  di- 
rector of  more  than  one  carrier  subject  to 
thi.s  part,  except  carriers  whicli  are  lawfully 
operated  einder  common  control  or  maiaage- 
ment.  or  for  any  director,  officer,  or  partner 
of  any  firm,  corixiration,  or  partnership  to 
hold  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of  any 
such  carrier  when  any  other  director,  oflicer. 
or  partner  of  such  firm,  corporation,  or  part- 
nership holds  the  position  of  officer  or  direc- 
tor of  afaother  such  carrier  except  where  the 
carriers ?»re  lawfully  operated  under  common 
control  or  management,  imless  sucla  hold- 
ings ha»e  been  atithorized  by  order  of  the 
Commission,  upon  due  sliowing,  in  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  that 
neither  public  nor  private  interests  will  be 
adversely  affected  thereby." 

Sec  2."  This  An  shall  take  effect  en  Janu- 
ary 1.  1966. 

Mr.  OHARA  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  authority 
from  my  chairman  for  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 

I  have  listened  with  delight  and  with 
a  real  thrill  to  the  discussion  of  boxing, 
baseball,  and  other  sports  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
.merce,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Harris!,  and  the  distinguished  and 
leaiTied  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  my  own  State  of  Illinois 
I  Mr.  SpringerI. 


In  respect  to  all  these  sports,  that 
which  they  seek  to  determine  is  not  a 
local  or  a  national  but  a  world's  cham- 
pionship. Hence  if  we  are  to  have  an 
investigation,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
is  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  very 
wise  statement  the  gentleman  has  made, 
and  certainly  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
made  it. 

This  event,  if  we  can  call  it  an  event, 
which  was  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people  went  far  beyond  the  botmds  of 
this  country.  It  was  a  rather  amazing 
thing  that  the  wonderful  and  fine  media 
we  have  in  this  country,  which  we  have 
made  available  for  our  people,  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  closed  circuit  television 
on  a  commercial  basis — commercial 
meaning  $5  and  $7  tickets  for  everyone — 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  they  went  far  beyond  that — and 
I  am  sure  this  is  what  the  gentleman 
•had  in  mind— they  went  far  beyond  that 
ari^a  used  the  facilities  of  this  wonderful 
instrument  which  is  called  the  Early 
Biril,  the'communications  satellite,  and 
beamed  from  there  the  program  all  over 
the  world  in  order  to  make  it  free  to  all 
the  people  in  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  whereas  our  people  in  this  Na- 
tion had  to  pay  $5  to  $7  to  see  it  on 
closed  circuit  television.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  a  pretty  good  idea  with 
his  suggestion. 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  do  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee. I  can  assure  him  of  the  full  co- 
operation of  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  As  a  people  we  Americans  are 
proud  of  our  reputation  as  good  sports- 
,  men,  and.  certainly  this  week's  fiasco 
has  hurt  our  image. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
senior  member  of  our  delegation  from 
Illinois,  whom  we  all  love  very  dearly, 
for  this  great  idea.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
carry  it  just  a  step  further.  With  re- 
gard to  this  fiasco  which  occurred  the 
other  night,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
country  can  stand  another  crack  at  it, 
but  perhaps  these  two  men  ought  to  meet 
in  some  gymnasium,  with  no  money 
charged  for  it.  They  owe  it  to  the  box- 
ing fans  to  put  on  a  legitimate  fight  and 
see  what  happens.  Perhaps  then  we 
might  beam  it  to  the  world  again  but 
without  charge.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  this  in  some  gymnasium  which 
would  only  be  open  to  television  and  ra- 
dio and  with  not  a  penny  charged  to  any- 
body. They  certainly  owe  that  much,  if 
they  want  to  save  the  boxing  profession. 
In  the  event  they  do  not  do  that.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  suggestion  is  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  It  might  be 
that  we  should  return  to  the  era  of  the 
bare-knuckle  gladiators.     They  did  not 


use  boxing  gloves  in  the  glorious  days  of 
Figg,  the  first  of  the  champions,  but 
fought  with  bare  knuckles  and  occasion- 
ally with  clubs.  Maybe  we  ought  return 
to  that.  If  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois  would  permit  me 
slightly  to  amend  his  splendid  idea  we 
might  have  the  principals  in  this  week's 
fiasco  attempt  to  square  themselves  with 
the  American  sporting  public  by  fighting 
as  did  the  early  gladiators  with  bare  fists 
and  cudgels,  all  of  course,  free  of  any 
charge  of  admission. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  only  thing  I  won- 
der about  in  this  regard  is  whether  the 
country  and  the  world  would  ever  want 
to  see  these  two  men  in  a  ring  together 
again. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man with  his  usual  sense  of  penetration 
has  something  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5241)  to  amend  section  20a(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  elim- 
inate the  necessity  for  prior  approval  of 
the  Commission  for  a  person  to  hold  the 
position  of  officer  or  director  of  more 
than  one  carrier  when  such  carriers  are 
in  a  single  integrated  system  of  carriers 
lawfully  operated  under  common  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  392,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  5883. 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BARTER  PROJECT  BETWEEN  AEC 
AND  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  news  article. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  received  notice  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
Department  was  withdrawing  the  barter 
project  which  involved  a  uranium  con- 
tract between  the  AEC  and  the  South 
African  Government,  surplus  commodi- 
ties under  Public  Law  480  and  barter  of 
industrial  diamonds  from  the  Congo. 
Several  Members  of  Congress,  inchiding 
mj-self,  and  members  of  the  press  had 
previously  raised  some  question  about 
this  proposed  barter.  As  a  part  of  the 
response  to  my  inquiries,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture marked  "Administratively  Confi- 
dential." One  of  the  facets  of  this  pro- 
posed barter  that  I  could  not  understand, 
and  still  cannot  understand,  is  why  the 
names  of  the  firms  involved  in  this  pro- 
posed barter  should  be  classified  as  "Ad- 
ministratively Confidential."  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  intervened  and  that  a  revision  of 
procedures  will  be  initiated.  I  hope  that 
one  of  the  revised  procedures  will  be  the 
furnishing  of  information  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  general  public. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
announcement  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  May  6,  1965,  as  a  part  of 
the  Record:  and  also  include  a  news 
article  by  Marshall  McNeil  under  date  of 
May  9,  1965 : 

USDA    WiTHER.WVS    B.^RTER    PROJECT,   INITI.\TES 

PRocEDtmEs  Review 

<Asinouncement  by  the  U.S.   Department  of 

Agriculttire.  May  26,  1965) 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced today  that,  as  a  result  of  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  it 
was  withdrawing  the  barter  project  set  forth 
in  announcement  No.  122  of  April  12,  1965. 
and  initiating  review  of  procedure.?  to  be 
followed  in  this  type  of  barter  in  the  future. 

Such  a  review  is  necessary,  USDA  said, 
because  the  feattu-es  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  objects  are  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  found  practicable  In  other 
b:^Jter  projects  involving:  strategic  materials 
for  stockpiles  that  are  obtainable  from  very 
limited  foreign  sources  and  frequently  under 
legalized  foreign  monopoly  control.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  objections  were  pri- 
n-.arily  based  on  its  concern  that  USDA  barter 
acquisition  procedures  have  undesirable  ex- 
clusionary features  that  preclude  full  and 
free  competition.  The  Department  of  Justice 
had  not  reviewed  earlier  projects  of  this 
nature. 

The  proposed  barter  project  would  have 
converted  an  e.xisting  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission contract  for  the  cash  purchase  of 
uranium  from  the  South  African  Atomic 
Energy  Board  to  an  arrangement  whereby 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  instead  of 
dollars  would  have  been  used  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  remainder  of  the  contract.  To  pro- 
vide incentive  for  the  contractors  to  convert 
the  balance  of  the  uranium  contract  the  ar- 
rangement provided  for  the  barter  of  indtis- 
tri:ti  diamonds,  originating  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  for  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. Since  both  the  uranium  and  the 
diamonds  are  controlled  by  monopolies,  and 
since  the  barter  contractors  had  to  be  ones 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  those  foreign 
entities  that  had  control  of  these  materials. 


the  USDA  was  limited  in  the  c.T.ent  to  which 
it  could  provide  for  bidding  on  a  truly  com- 
petitive baais.  USDA's  requirement  that  con- 
tracts should  be  made  with  at  le.i.st.  six  com- 
panies Wiis  not  considered  adequate  by  the 
Depitrtment  of  Jvi.'tice. 

A  review  of  the  barter  procedures  is  tliere- 
fore  necessary,  particiilarly  reUiting  to  pro- 
visions for  competition  amonjg  U.S.  firms, 
since  many  of  the  materials  f(>r  whicli  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodilie=;  might  be  ex- 
changed, like  diamonds  and  uranium,  are 
also  obtainable  only  from  limited  or  monopo- 
listic foreign  sources.  Conipe  itive  bidding 
is  therefore  oi'tcn  impractica  ,  and,  while 
competitive  bidding  is  not  rec  uired  by  law 
under  the  barter  program,  USD.'  said  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  way  to  m.eet  tf:  e  view  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  No  othiir  meihod  has 
been  suggested. 

Secretary  OrvlHe  L.  Freeman  ;)lans  to  name 
a  review  group  to  consider  prefent  and  past 
barter  procedures  wuh  particular  reference 
to  methods  of  obtaining  the  maxinuira  possi- 
ble degree  of  competition  while  still  carrying 
otit  the  mandate  of  Congre.=;s  and  the  "ob- 
jectives of  the  progrr.m.  The  review  group 
V.  ill  make  a  comi>rehensive  situdy  in  this 
area,  obtaining  views  of  private  firms.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  other  interesljcd  U..S.  agen- 
cies such  a.s  State.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  If)cfense.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  OkTice  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Treasury,  nndi  Justice,  and 
Government  ofticinls  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program.  Pendini  the  comple- 
tion of  this  review  no  new  barter  arrange- 
ments involving  strategic  mateifals  for  stock- 
piles will  be  initiated.  This  vTill  not  aJfect 
barter  arr.mgemeiits  to  meet  the  overseas 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Delcnse  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  authority  for  barter  in  general  lies  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  as  amended,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
statuto.-y  autiioritics  and  budget  programs. 
The  Congress,  with  the  pass^aee  of  Public  Law 
480  and  subsequent  amendments,  clarified 
and  provided  impettis  and  direction  for  the 
Secretary  to  barter  or  cxchangei  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  for  str.Tto-i'?  rr.nterials  for 
stockpiling  and  for  mafcr:  : ;.  -<3od.s.  and 
equipment  to  meet  requircn.  uto  of  Govern- 
ment agencies. 


[From  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  May  9,  1965) 
Fc  RT  Worth  Reovest  Ups  Bai  ter  Deadline 
( By  Marshall  McNetl  \    ■ 

Wa.'^hincton- — The  Acricultiire  Depart- 
ment has  extended  for  a  second  time  its  dead- 
line for  accepting  otfers  to  barter  surplus 
farm  products  for  both  urauijum  and  dia- 
monds. T 

Tlie  bai-ter  is   propo.sed  for  t*.-o  reasons: 

So  the  United  States  can  acq^iire  from  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  under  an  old  con- 
tract but  without  exponditute  of  dollars 
abro.id.  uranium  v:i:ucd  at  alxuit  $55  mil- 
lion: and 

So  the  Congo  can  dispo.ce  of  more  of  its 
industrial  diamonds,  thus  heining  its  econ- 
omy. [ 

Extension  of  the  deadline  is  the  re.^ult,  at 
least,  in  part,  of  a  request  froni  Representa- 
tive Jim  Wright.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  in  be- 
half of  Fort  Wcrtli  and  otheir  Texas  busi- 
nessmen who  hold  a  Congo  ron(essif>n  in  the 
name  of  Congo-Texas  Co.  Rejjort«dly  there 
are  diamonds  on  the  concession. 

Wright  contends  that  the  prrpesed  barter 
in  its  original  form. — not  yet  changed — gives 
a  monopoly  on  supplying  the  cliamonds  for 
the  barter  to  a  Belgian  concern.  He  feels 
it  does  our  Government  no  good  to  abet  what 
he  regards  as  a  monopoly,  and  doesn't  help 
the  Congo,  either. 


The  delay  would  appear  to  open  the  way 
for  Congo-Texas  to  make  an  ofifer  of  its  own 
In  the  uranium-diamond  barter  deal.  But 
Wright  said  he  did  not  know  for  sure  if  such 
a  proposal  wovild  be  made. 

He  favors  the  barter  basically  because  it 
wotild  conserve  American  dollars. 

Among  othcr.s  in  the  Congo-Texas  Co, 
Wright  said,  are  Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  Port  Worth 
publisher  and  businessman,  and  Bedford 
Wynne,  another  wealthy  and  promineiit 
Texan. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  deal  could  wi,rk 
this  way : 

Tlie  Government  would  allocate  a  quan- 
tity of  surplus  farm  products  to  a  barter 
dealer  who  would  undertake  to  sell  them 
abroad  in  places  where  normal  U.S,  markets 
would  not  be  disturbed.  He  would  use  the 
money  he  received  to  pay  South  Africa  for 
the  555  million  worth  of  uranium,  making 
the  payment  in  South  African  currency.  Tlie 
uranium  then  would  be  shipped  to  the  US. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Having  made  this  deal,  the  dealer  would 
be  eligible  to  get  another  quantity  of  sur- 
plus farm  product.'^,  also  for  sale  aljro.ad,  and 
with  the  money  he  received  from  this  sale 
he  would  purchase  diam.onds  from  the  Con- 
go, .and  turn  $27.5  million  worth  over  to  the 
US  supplemental  stockpile. 

Prospects  are  that,  several  dealers,  maybe 
as  many  as  six.  finally  would  be  in  on  the 
barter.  The  deal  could  involve  sevcnU  coun- 
tries. 

The  original  contract  proposed  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  requires  that  the 
dealer  proposing  Uj  take  part  in  the  barter 
must — 

Secure  authorization  from  the  South  Afri- 
can Atomic  Energy  Board  that  he  is  approved 
by  it  to  participate  in  the  conversion  of  tlie 
uranium  contract  Into  the  barter  deal;  and 

Get  an  atuhorization  from  MIBA  (S^jcletc 
Miniere  de  Bakwangai ,  a  diamond  and  bort- 
prodticing  company  in  the  Congo,  saying  It 
will  supply  diamonds  and  bort  originating  in 
and  legally  exported  from  the  Congo. 

Thus,  apparently,  only  MIBA  diamonds,  or 
those  approved  by  it.  could  figure  in  the  deal 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
Air.    DULSKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to   the   request   of   the  gentleman   from 

New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
grateful  and  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  restoring  the  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
county  of  Erie  shares  in  this  program 
and  has  been  most  helpful  in  aidin? 
people  who  are  in  dire  need  of  assistance 
at  this  present  time. 

I  am  glad  that  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
testimony  concerning  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  before  the  General  Labor 
Subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROOSE\Ti:LT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Mav  25  the  Secretary  of  Labor  appeared 
before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
L'ib^'r  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
aiid  Labor  of  the  Hou.=:e  of  Representa- 
tives. He  presented  excellent  testimony 
in  .':>ui:)port  of  the  prcpotcd  amendments 
to  tiie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  view  of  the  \vidcs!)read  interest  in 
tin.s  Icsi.slatioii,  I  am  including  the  full 
tc\t  of  Secrctai-y  Wirt 2"  remarks  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  oihors  who 
may  wish  to  read  this  testimony  in  full: 

Sr.^.TSMENT    OF   W.    WI1-L.^RD   WiRTZ.    ScrP.ETARY 

or"L.\BuR.  Before  the  Gi;nir.\l  L:fiiCoMMii- 
TEE  ON   L.\Eon.   Committee   on    Educ-.tion 
AND     Labor,     on     Fair     Laeor     Standards 
Amenuments  of  1965.  May  25,  IjJo 
-Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  bu"  inctLS  before  the  stibcom- 
mitiee  this  morning  Is  the  consideration  of 
H.R.   8250,   Introduced   by   Mr.   Powell,   H.R. 

8260,  intrcduccd  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  H.R. 

8261.  introdticed  by  Mr.  Dent.  These  identi- 
cal bills  extend  tlic  coverage  of  tlie  F..ir  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  iome  4.G00.000  additional 
workers,  and  change  the  overtime  hours  pro- 
vision of  tliat  act  in  an  Important  respect. 

I  appear  in  support  of  these  bills,  to  de- 
velop in  further  detail  President  John.;on"s 
recommendation  of  them  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  appropriate  to  take  a  mcnient  to  put 
todav's  hearing  in  its  broader  context. 

Tliirty-two  years  ago  thi?  spring.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, your  father,  enraged  in  organizing  his 
Cabinet,  called  upon  Miss- Frances  Perkins  to 
serve  as  his  Secretary  of  Labor.  By  her  re- 
port of  that  conversation,  she  demurred  at 
first  with  the  statement,  as  she  later  recalled 
it,  that  "If  I  accept  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  I  shall  want  to  do  a  very  gre,.t  deal." 
And  tiien  slie   listed   her  proposals: 

'Immediate  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
direct  unemployment  relief,  an  extensive 
program  of  ptiblic  works,  a  study  and  an  ap- 
proach to  the  establishment  by  Federal  law 
of  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  true 
■  unemployment  and  old-age  insurance,  aboli- 
tion of  cliild  labor,  and  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral employment  service." 

Miss  Perkins'  account  is  that  President- 
elect Roa-^evelt  only  smiled  assuringly,  told 
her  that  her  plans'  were  his  own,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  conversation  on  the  basis 
that  ;he  had  accepted  his  appointment.  It 
she  hadn't,  she  did. 

I  retell  tlais  story  this  rnorning  partly  .as  a 
little,  inadequate  payment  of  our  re;-pects  to 
Miss  Perkins,  fourth  Secretary  of  Labor. 
whose  death  came  10  days  ago.  in  New  York. 
But  it  is  even  more  that  H.R.  8259.  82G0, 
and  82G1  represent  a  carrying  on  of  the  plans 
that  were  laid  In  that  conversation  33  years 
ago. 

It  took  5  years  for  those  plans  to  develop 
into  the  Fair  Labor  Stand;irds  Act  of  1938. 
That  was  landmark  legislation.  It  marked 
tlie  winning  of  one  of  the  great  battles  of 
war   on    poverty   I. 

But  that  was  only  one  battle  and  that  war 
was  only  partly  won.  The  Introduction  of 
these  bills  marks  another  battle  now  in  war 
on  poverty  II.  For  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  as  it  now  stands,  leaves  too  many  people 
out  of  this  Nations  fabulotis  prosperity. 

This  hearing  comes  in  the  51st  month  of 
the  longest,  uninterrupted  record  of  peace- 
time economic  growth  in  our  history.  Al- 
most every  economic  record  is  being  broken 
every  month.  Never  have  so  many  done  so 
well  or  had  so  much. 

These  are  the  makings  of  satisfaction,  of 
contentment  and  complacency.  Yet  what  Is 
manifest.  Instead,  Is  a  still  stronger  forward 
thrust — not   Just   toward   what  la  better  by 


the  m.eastire  of  previotts  achievement  bi:t 
what  is  good  by  the  higher  standards  of  our 
full  potential.  The  new  prosperity  for  most 
of  us  is  only  making  tis  more  critical  of  our- 
selves because  others  are  left  out. 

The  pressures  behind  the  enactnient  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938  were 
the  press'jres  of  economic  desperation.  The 
force  bcliind  its  enlargement  new  is  the  force 
of  hard-headed  idealism.  In  the  thirties  it 
was  a  matter  of  getting  \\p  off  our  backs:  in 
the  sixties  it  is  a  matter  of  standing 
straighter  and  taller. 

1  put  this  testimony  in  these  broader 
terms  purposefully.  The  original  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  w.as  bold  legislation.  But  the 
process  of  its  occasional  amendment,  to  keep 
it  up  to  date  with  the  times,  ha.s  beeri  timid 
r.nd'tardy.  The  changes  proposed  now  m.ark 
a  return  to  the  earlier  tradition  cf  boldness. 
Any  small  approach  to  them  Will  result  In- 
e-.itably  in  renewed  small-gage  attempts  to 
as^Hcrt  special  interests  against  tlie  pu.blic 
good.  Only  a  ftiU  appreciation  cf  the  larger 
obligations  prosperity  creates  to  elim.nate 
poverty  will  support 'the  full  thrust  of  this 
legislation. 

In  urging  wage  protection  for  the  disad- 
vantaged President  Juhnson  pointed  out  iu 
bis  recent  economic  report  tiiat — 

"Even  in  prosperous  times,  some  receive 
wages  below  our  standards.  And  the  pov- 
erty of  one-fifth  of  our  families  traps  too 
many  of  our  children  in  lives  without  oppor- 
tunity or  as^-'iratio'.:." 

So  we  face  squarely  the  facts  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  job  that  remains,  the  inequities 
and  the  anomalies  of  poverty  amid  plenty: 

That  unprecedented  prosperity  leaves,  in 
this  country,  30  to  35  million  people  living 
below  even  a  spare  a.nd  spartan  standard  of 
economic  stifflcier.cy: 

That  for  many  of  these  people  the  prob- 
lem is  not  unemploym.ent.  but  employment 
with  inadequate  pay;  so  that  of  the  15  mil- 
lion children  In  "poverty"  fam.ilics,  a  full 
third — over  5  million — are  in  families  headed 
by  a  man  or  woman  who  works  the  year 
aro-:nd; 

That  in  a  typical  week.  4  million  people 
who  are  looking  for  work  are  imemploycd. 
while  almost  8  m.illion  others  work  a  total 
of  62';  million  hovirs  overtime. 

TlieFair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was 
a  commitment  to  improve  living  .standards 
by  eliminating  substandard  working  condi- 
tions in  employment  subject  to  Federal 
authority  over  interstate  commerce.  That 
commitrnent.  incomplete  when  it  was  made, 
has  become  less  complete  with  the  passage 
of  time.  The  law  has  not  been  kept  in  line 
with  the  advancing  economy;  and  some  of 
its  guarantees  mean  less,  comparatively,  than 
thev  did  27  years  ago. 

"The  rem.aindcr  of  my  testimony  will  be 
confined  to  the  specific  terms  of  these  bills, 
for  the  subject  matter  is  familiar  to  the 
committee  and  my  views  are  already  a  mat- 
ter cf  record  before  it. 

rxTENr>:D  covhrace 
The  present  v.age  and  hour  law  (the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038,  as  amended) 
covers  only  29  ■  ^  million  of  the  CO  million 
wage  and  salary  wo-kers  in  the  United  States. 
A  lan^e  number  of  these  60  million  are  out- 
side the  possible  coverage  of  the  act.  But 
of  the  total  number  of  47  million  workers 
who  could  be  brought  within  the  coverage 
of  the  wage  and  hour  guarantees,  17 '2  mil- 
lion are  not  in  fact  covered.  (See  table  1.) 
There  is  good  re.ason  for  the  noncoverage 
of  some  of  the  groups  of  workers  who  have 
not  been  brought  within  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  protection.  Some  are  in  occu- 
pations where  virtually  all  rates  are  already 
higher  than  any  practicable  guarantees. 
Others  are  employed  in  enterprises  too  small 
to  make  coverage  practicable. 


There  is  every  reason,  however,  for  ex- 
ten.sion  of  the  present  coverage  to  large 
groups  of  workers  whose  earnings  today  are 
ai?picporxionately  low. 

There  is  a  significant  correlation  between 
poverty  earnings  and  cxclu.=ion  from  the  pro- 
tective provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Among  family  heads  employed  in 
industries  ger.erally  covered  by  the  act,  only 
5  to  10  percent  hr.d  ann-aal  incomes  under 
S3  000  in  1063.  The  proportion  was  8  to  14 
prrcent  m  industries  where  there  Is  partial 
Fair  Labor  Star.dards  Act  coverage.  But  in 
industries  where  there  is  little  or  no  cover- 
age— the  proponions  jumped  to  33  and  49 
percciit  respectively. 

Changing  times  and  needs  create  oppor- 
t'.mitics  for  greater  advances  toward  the  ul- 
timate of  full  wage  and  hour  protection, 
within  the  reach  of  the  commerce  powers  of 
Congress. 

These  three  companion  bills  incorporate 
the  proix>£al  of  the  administration  to  extend 
the  wage  and  hour  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  approximately  4.600.000  in- 
dividuals. 

The  bill  applies  particularly  to  workers 
employed  primarily  in  retail  trade,  laundries, 
hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  taxfcab  com- 
p.nies.  construction,  and  farm  processing 
and  logging  operations. 

The  bill  provides  this  additional  coverage 
by- 
Broadening  the  enterprise  basis  of  cover- 
age in  section  3(s)  of  the  act  to  Include  all 
enterprises  (i)  engaged  in  commerce  or  In 
tiie  production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
lii)  having  annual  sales  of  at  least  $250,- 
000;  and 

Repealing    or    restricting    minimum    wage 
r.:-cl  overtime  exemptions  In  section  13;a). 
Tiae  proposal  will  also — 
Clarify  and  consolidate  present  exemptions 
for  handling  and  processing  farm  commod- 
ities; 

Apply  the  overtime  pay  standards  of  the 
act  to  employees  of  transit  companies  and 
gafoline  service  stations; 

Remove  Inequities  in  the  computation  of 
ovcrtimiC  pay  for  salaried  workers;   and 

Extend  the  act  to  employees  in  the 
Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls  and  John- 
ston Island. 

Recommendations  for  amending  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  have  always  been  made 
with  a  double  awareness — the  degree  of  need 
and  the  feasibility  of  satisfying  this  need. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  large  segment 
of  tlie  workers  whom  tliis  bill  would  bring 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  need  and 
would  benefit  from  its  protection. 

The  wages  of  workers  not  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  generally  do  not 
rise  with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
as  a  result  they  suffer  a  continuing  decline 
in  real  earnings.  These  workers  who  are 
d3nied  the  modest  benefits  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  comprise  a  chronically  de- 
pressed class. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  workers  who 
would  be  extended  minimtun  wage  protec- 
tion by  the  bill  now  receive  less  tlian  $1.25 
an  hour.  Their  plight  is  evident  when  one 
considers  that  even  at  this  wage,  if  a  worker 
were  employed  steadily — 40  hours  a  week 
for  an  entire  year — his  annual  income  would 
amount  to  only  $2,500.  Although  poverty 
li.is  been  defined  in  many  ways,  a  famil> 
income  of  less  than  $3,000  is  generally  re- 
garded as  falling  below  the  line  marking  the 
poverty  level.  While  the  assurance  of  a 
wage  of  SI. 25  an  hour  to  workers  now  re- 
ceiving less  than  that  amount  would  still 
f.ill  short  of  this  dividing  line,  it  would  pro- 
vide some  meastire  of  improvement  In  the 
unhealthful  and  dispiriting  conditions  txj 
which  they  are  now  subjected  by  their  In- 
tolerably low  wages. 
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In  extending  the  act's  protection  to  the 
categories  of  workers  dealt  with  In  this  bill, 
a  selective  approach  is  followed  so  that  thv^so 
nefxlmg  it  tlie  most  will  be  bonetitcd. 

For  ex.imple,  laundry  workers  have  lone; 
been  ;unoiig  the  lowest  paid  in  the  cotiiitry. 
Earnings  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
L.i.bor  Statistics  indicate  that  the  spread  be- 
tween wages  in  laundries  and  wages  In  low- 
wage  manufacturing  Industries  steadily 
widened  between  1947  and  1960.  A  coni- 
p.irisin  of  wages  in  laundries  and  in  the 
fertiliser  Industry  (which  Is  a  low-wage  in- 
dustry but  is  covered  by  the  act)  illttstrates 
this  fact,  Average  hourly  earnings  in  the 
fertilizer  iiicUistry  were  15  cents  higher  than 
those  in  the  latmdry  industry  in  1947,  By 
19C0.  the  spread  bei'.vfcn  the  two  indusiries 
Jiad  increased  to  03  cents,  Txlay,  41  percent 
of  tlie  laundry  workers  who  wotild  be  CLi\ercd 
by  this  bill  receive  less  than  SI. 125  an  hour. 

Shnihtrly.  average  hotn-ly  e.irnings  in  the 
fertilizer  industry  were  28  cents  higher  in 
1947  than  the  average  hourly  wage  in  year- 
roiuid  hotels.  By  19t30.  this  dilferential  had 
increased  to  63  cetits.  It  is  estimated  that 
36  percent  of  the  hotel  and  motel  workers 
who  would  be  extended  ihe  act's  protection 
under  this  bill  now  receive  less  than  $1.25 
an  hour  in  cash  wages  plus  tips. 

The  estimated  niunber  of  other  categories 
of  workers  who  will  be  extended  tlic  act's 
protection,  now  receiving  less  than  ?1.25  an 
hour,  is  as  follows; 

Percent 
Retail  trade  (sees.  3(S)  and  13(aU2!  )__  30 
Agricultural   processing  within   the   area 

of   production    (sec.    ISia^lO)) 64 

Local   transit    (sec.  3(s)  ) 10 

Cotton    ginning    (see.    13iai(18n 67 

Taxical>s     (sec.     13ia)(12ii 25 

Sniall    logging    (sec.    r3(a)(lo)) 6 

Motion  picture  theaters    (sees.  3is)    and 

13(a)  (2)  ) ^^ 60 

Construction   tsec.  3(s)'i 6 

Restaurants  (sees.  3(s)  and  13(aM2))__     29 
All  otlier  industries  isec.  3is)  i 23 

The  proposed  claritication  and  consolida- 
tion of  provisions  in  the  act  relating  to  the 
handling  and  processing  of  farm  products  is 
long  past  due.  The  exemptions  covering 
these  agrictihural  operations  have  proved 
over  the  years  to  be  complex,  overlapping, 
and  difficult  to  apply.  In  enacting  the  1961 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  amendments,  Con- 
gress directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
"study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
now  available  for  the  handling  and  proces- 
sing of  agricuittiral  products  under  the  act 
and  particularly  sections  7(bi,  7(c),  and  13 
(a)  (10),"  Tlie  Department  made  a  detailed 
sttidy  of  these  exemptions,  and  the  amend- 
ments in  the  attached  bill  reflect  the  infor- 
mation compiled  in  this  study. 

Tlie  provision  exter.ding  the  geographical 
appUcation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  the  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls  and 
Johnston  Island  accords  the  same  protection 
to  employees  in  these  trust  territories  as  is 
accorded  to  employees  in  other  areas  under 
cur  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  bill  does  provide,  however,  with  respect 
to  these  newly  covered  territories,  that  the 
Secretary  may  issue  rules  and  regulations 
allowing  reasonable  variations  and  tolerances 
frcim  the  act's  requirements  if.  after  hear- 
ing, lie  finds  that  economic  conditions  war- 
rant  such  action. 

As  has  been  indicated,  about  one-third 
the  4' J  million  workers  who  would  be 
brought  tinder  the  act  are  now  earning  less 
than  .?1.25  an  hotir  In  cash  w-ages.  The  pro- 
n:rr:ons.  however,  range  from  10  percent  or 
less  in  construction,  small  logging,  and  local 
tran.'.lt.  to  50  percent  cr  more  in  hotels, 
restaurant.-,  motion  picture  theaters,  and  in 
agricultural  processing  activitic.-. 

In  several  of  the  activities  in  which  the 
pr.'-portlons  are  50  percent  or  more,  employees 


receive  tips.  The  Fair  Labor  3tand.irds  Act 
does  permit  now,  and  will  continue  to  allow, 
the  counting  of  tips  toward  tlie  minimum 
wage  if  such  tips  are  accounted  for  by  the 
employee  to  the  employer.  If  ji  rough  esti- 
mate IS  made  of  the  value  ot  t|ps  in  restau- 
rants, the  proportion  of  employt^^s  who  would 
be  rec[\ured  to  receive  wage  increases  would 
be  29  percent  rather  tlian  53  iercent.  Tlic 
proponion  In  hotels  would  droiJfrom  50  per- 
cetit  to  36  percent  (table  2).    | 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Wage  and  Hotir 
Division  on  the  effects  of  the|l9i31  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Staiuhjrds  Act  Indi- 
ciUc  that  the  economy  adjustccB  easily  to  the 
required  Increases  in  the  miaimum  wage. 
Even  in  tlie  lowest  v.age  noijmetropolitan 
are.is  t'lio  incrca.'c  in  wages  for  workers  at  the 
low  end  of  tlic  wage  scale  was  [accompanied 
by  a  net  increase  in  cmplojjment.  Also, 
studies  to  measure  the  effects 'of  extending 
tlie  minimum  wage  to  a  grouf)  of  workers 
not  previously  covered  indic;itc  that  the 
amendments  sticcccded  in  raisitig  the  wages 
of  workers  earning  less  than  t>ie  minimum 
w.i /e,  and  that  employment  in)  these  newly 
co.cred  segments  did  in  fact  gt)  up. 

Tliere  is  ample  evidence  than  tlie  benefits 
which  ha\e  accrued  to  low-wage  workers  as 
a  re.mlt  of  the  act  and  it.'s  chaibges  have  far 
otitweighcd  the  spotty  adverse  qilects  on  em- 
ployment in  individual  establif  hmcnts  and 
l;idi\idual  localities.  The  present  minimum 
v.:\i:e  of  $1.25  an  hour  is  still  less  than  half 
the  average  hourly  earnings  in  niantifactur- 
ing.  mining,  and  construction}— the  indus- 
tries in  which  all  or  many  workers  have  been 
covered  by  tho  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
since  1033. 

The  ca.-e  with  v.'hich.  th.c  ecotlomy  can  ad- 
ju.st  to  a  change  in  the  minimtim  wage  law 
depends  on  ge;icral  business  a()tivity  at  the 
time  of  the  change.  Tlicre  fcotild  be  no 
better  time  than  tiie  present  jlcriod  of  un- 
precedented business  prosperity  to  broaden 
the  base  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stjandards  Act. 

This  is  a  vital  part  of  our  w.tr  on  poverty. 
Our  concern  is  not  ahnie  for  tli0  jobless:  the 
working  p(.>or  live  in  poverty  ^oo.  For  far 
too  many  Americans,  the  conditions  deplored 
by  the  75th  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
F.iir  Labor  Standard.s  Act  still  rfmain  a  grim 
reality. 

Many  f.unilies  living  in  poveirty  today  do 
not  need  the  services  of  welfare  workers. 
They  do  not  need  public  assi.<;tance.  They 
do  not  need  charity.  Tiiey  are  ^uitc  capable 
of  running  their  own  aflairs.  What  they 
need  is  a  living  wage  for  tlie  head  of  tlie 
family.  One  of  the  reasons  <hey  are  not 
getiing  it  is  that  a  great  many  of  these 
workers  arc  employed  in  Industtfies  that  liave 
not  yet  been  covered  by  thf*  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Tlie  revision  in  section  7(e)  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  computation  of  overtime  for 
employees  (except  where  their  »'ork  necessi- 
tates irregular  hours  i  elimiuntcs  an  in- 
equitable sittiation  In  which  the  rate  on 
which  overtime  pay  is  com;)utod  decreases 
as  the  number  of  hours  workecl  in  a  work- 
week increases.  Thus,  the  lotiger  an  em- 
ployee works,  the  less  are  his  learnings  per 
hotir. 

The  lengthening  of  the  statiJte  of  limita- 
tions to  3  years  will  allow  workers  more  time 
to  familiarize  them.selves  witl)  their  legal 
right  to  back  wages  and  thus  | improve  en- 
forcem.ent,  of  the  act.  The  shdfrt  statute  of 
limitations  gives  competitive  advantage  to 
vioIat.,>rs  and  penalize.';  many  workers  in  the 
collection  of  wages  legally  due.  The  Federal 
crimhnal  stattite  runs  for  5  yea|^  and  many 
other  statutes  run  for  3  years  at  more.  Tlie 
existing  2-ycar  period  under  tlie  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  also  shorter  than  that 
allowed  creditors  of  employes:;  to  collect 
money    owed   food   and   rent   bili.s. 


OVERTIME    STAND.^nu 

These  bills  will  require  the  payment  of 
double  time  for  work  in  exucs.s  of  43  luaus 
a  week,  with  this  figure  being  reduced  1  hi  ur 
each  year  for  3  years  so  that  it  will  eventually 
mean  double  time  after  45  hours  a  wtck. 
This  double-time  requirement  will  apply 
only  to  emi)h)yees  who  are  now  covered  bv 
the  acfs  overtime  provisions. 

The  ptirposo  of  this  change  is  not  to  in- 
crease individual  earnings.  It  is  to  reduce 
tincmployment.  This  was  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  time-and-a-half  provision.  But 
tiiat  provision  is  lo  longer  an  effective  dettr- 
rent  to  excessively  long  hours  of  work,  lu 
many  instances  overtime  work  at  time  and  a 
half  Is  less  costly  to  an  employer  tlnui  the 
hiring  of  additional  workers.  Tiie  growth  of 
supplementary  benefit  costs  contintics  to  re- 
duce the  cfrectivcness  of  tho  lime-aiid-oue- 
haif  provision,  as  the  premium  rate  for  over- 
time is  generally  comptited  on  cash  wages, 
not  on  cash  wages  plus  fringe  benefit  costs. 

In  1963,  an  average  of  2.8  hours  of  over- 
time were  woiked  per  week  for  each  iiroduc- 
tloii  worker  in  manufacturing  industries. 
In  1004.  tlie  average  w.is  3.1  hours.  In  eaoli 
month  of  1965,  the  average  number  of  over- 
time liours  worked  in  manufacturing  li.is 
been  higher  than  the  corresponding  month 
in  1964.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1965  the 
seasonally  adjusted  average  number  of  over- 
time hours  was  3.7  hours  a  week  as  comp/.ired 
with  3  liours  in  19G4. 

Two  nationwide  surveys  conducted  in  1904 
indicate  not  only  the  extent  to  which  over- 
time was  worked  but  also  the  number  of 
overtime  hours  actually  worked  by  em- 
ployees working  overtime.  Tiic  surveys  cov- 
ered manufacturing  industries  ar.d  whole- 
sale trade.' 

Tiiese  studies  along  with  data  from  sec- 
ondary sources  on  other  industries,  indicate 
that  62' J  million  overtime  hours — lnuirs 
over  40  in  a  week- — are  being  worked  eacii 
week  by  almost  8  million  employees  subject 
to  the  provisirjiis  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Approximately  16.8  million  of  the  hours 
are  hours  over  48  in  a  week.     (See  table  3.) 

Flexibility  is  maintained  in  the  present 
bill  by  continuing  tlie  time  and  one-half  re- 
quirement for  at  least  5  liours  of  overtime 
In  addition,  the  bill  permits  regulations  to 
be  Lssucd  which  would  in  effect  waive  the 
double-time  requirement  in  periods  of  ex- 
trtiordinary  emergency  or  where  otlier  com- 
pelling needs  exist. 

A  double-time  penalty  will  reduce  over- 
time work  and  will  create  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. The  62'^  million  overtime  hours 
worked  per  week  in  March  1964  are  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  1'^  million  full-time 
jobs.  The  16.8  million  hours  over  48  in  a 
week  are  tlic  ecjuivalont  of  some  400.000  full- 
time  jobs.  A  doutjle-timc  provision  will  not 
create  that  many  jolis.  But  it  will  have  a 
significant  effect  in  terms  of  incre;\sed  em- 
ployment. 

Much  of  tlic  work  over  4B  liours  per 
we.-k  is  done  on  a  recurrin'.;  basis. 


■  These  reports  relate  to  a  single  week  in 
March  1964,  btit  are  reasonably  reliable  as 
^n  indicator  of  overtime  hours  worked 
throughotit  the  year  in  manufacturing  in- 
du.strics — tho  only  group  for  which  such 
data  are  regularly  available.  In  every  year 
for  wliich  these  data  are  available,  the  varia- 
tion between  tlie  average  overtime  hours  in 
March  and  the  average  for  the  entire  year 
was  0.4  of  an  hotir  or  less.  In  most  years,  the 
variation  was  0,1  or  0.2  of  an  hotir.  In  fact, 
for  the  9  years  for  which  these  data  are 
now  available,  the  average  for  March  is  2.4 
overtime  hours  per  employee  in  mantifactur- 
ing  and  the  9-year  average  of  the  annual 
figures  is  2.6  hours. 
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Many  of  tl 
Wur'ricrs  at  th 
in  jobs  which 
little  or  no  tra 


10  long  hours  are  worked  by 
e  lower  end  of  tlie  wage  scale 
the  unemployed  could  iiU  with 
iulng. 


The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  a  ma- 
jor social  achievement  in  1938.  But  its 
stated  objective  was  to  eliminate  substand- 
ard conditions  "as  rapidly  as  possible."     The 


proposed  changes  are  necessary  to  restore 
the  original  pace. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  proposal. 


r|-^„,,,,  I Kfilinintitl  vwiher  of  noTtsupirn'!>orj/  rmjiloiirci^  rovtrcd  vndcr  thr  Fair  Lahor  SlnridarJ.'^  Art,  ax  miundtd,  and  ufvl,_r  Stale 

viinivmm  iraijc  laus  or  orders,  ?o  indvsiru,  IfJG.f  '  ^ 

(In  thousim!?] 


I 


Industry 


Total. 


AiTtniUuri'  anti  nslicries - 

MiniiiL' 

('ontr:iit  cim^lrue'tion 

M;iUiifiuli:rinL'  _- :.,-.--- 

Truii-^lM'rt.ition,  coiiitnunlcations,  utilities. 
W  lioli'.-:ile  trade 

Ril  ,il  irii'li' --- 

iiiiiimc,  iiiMU-anee.re'iil  estate 

ts-rvii-fS  (i>%clii(linc  <ii)iiu>stic  servico) 

l)onii>l  ic  ser viee  ' - 


Total  nuinlicr 
of  eiiiployi-ts 


47.260 


1.882 
559 
.^O'iO 
15,8.11 
3.664 
3. 015 
T.988 
2,  515 
6.  2M 
2,504 


Nuiii!-or  of 
ciiiploye't'S 
fovorc"i  l>y 
Fair  Liil*r 
Stan  lards  Act 


Number  e)f 
enmloyrcs  not 

covere'ii  or 
(•\rnipt  from 

r.iir  Labor 
.=  tan<iarils  Act 


NU'.lil.'tT  of 

emiiioytfs 
covorO'l  liy 

t:l;'.tP  l;l\VS 

only 


Number  of 

enuiloyee's  not 

covered  by 

r:iir  L;il>or 

i^t  iiidard?  Act 

or  state  l.iws 


29,  rm 


17,067 


4.937 


12.730 


5.M 
2,413 
l,"..2<i7 
3, 474 
■2, 1  itJ^ 
2,  ,=.93 
l.hC9 
1.391 


1,  8.S2 

5 
616 
044 
190 
'.)23 

5,  3i^."> 
i,4e, 

4.  SOJ 

2,  5()4 


(-') 


56 

1 

168 

loe 

34 

105 

2.250 

94 

2.117 


1,SJ6 
4 
44S 
538 
156 
Ms 

3.  r.v.i 

2.74.'; 
2,  5!.H 


1  |".stiinMti'«  rrpn";fnt  ('mI^lo^^Il^nt  in  Sop(i'ml>cr  1964  oxci'pt  for  retail  trade,  which 
ri'litrs  lo  Juiio  h'l^t.  i;.^tiiiialrs  are  for  the  .11)  Staters  and  tii.-  Pi-^trut  of  Columbia. 
lOiUiiiali's  for  I'toplovoes  invi-rcd  milv  under  Stati.'  mininuim  wayo  laws  or  orders 
ri'deot  only  siieli  laws  or  ord-rs  m  uted  or  revised  from  I'.t.W  and  tliroiiuli  Jan.  1.  19(>5. 
All  ei'.ipl'i.vi'fs  are  ineluded  i  \i  >  pt  ,  ^eeulive,  adtuiiii.-lrativo,  and  pre-fe-.^j-ional  employ- 
ees and  goveTument  workers. 


-  Coverage  of  doinoslic  workers  is  provided  b\  very  few  .State  laws,  and  the  laiienajrc 
of  tliese  laws  is  .=uch  that  virtually  all  de.iae.'-tic  w  orkers  are  oitluded  from  the-  coverage 
provisions. 

Source;  Wapc  and  lle/ur  u"'\  ruMie  rnntr.iet,s  Di\i.-iuriF,  Oilicc  o,'  Hesearch  and 
Legislative  .\naly>-'is. 


T\Bii-  •''— Estimated  nuinJ'er  of  non.vrpcrvisoni  rmphufis  vho  would  be  brought  under  the  minimum  wage  proi/.wons  of  the  Fair  Labor 

Statidnrds  Aet  by  H.R.  S25b  and  ihe  estimated  number  paid  less  than  $1.25  an  hour 


Industry 


Employees  added  to  luiniiniun  wage  coverage  liy  tlic  proposed  extension 


Nuii.1;er  paid  ".ess  than  .tl.2.i 


Tut.il  nai'il  cr  ,  li.ised  on  c.ih  v.a.fcs 


With  an  allowance  for  tips 


Number 


Tercent 


Number 


Percent 


AH  industries. 


Retail  trndo-.- - 

Fo<id  service 

Auto  and  fiirni  ctiiiipment  dciUers 

All  other  retail  trade - 

Kesiauranls - 

Launiirics 

llospiiab  .ind  nursina  homes  — - 

Moiifin-pieturc  theaters 

Lo{':il  ir:;n>it —  - 

Construction .-    

All  otlier  industries  (3(s)t-   

AprieuUtiral  processing  witliin  area  of  production. 

Cotton  tiniiin!* 

Small  locgine --- 

Taxicabs - 


Thousanda 

Thousands 

4.561 

1.  572 

1,  ."iitO 

4F.C, 

100 

72 

000 

96 

800 

2^8 

275 

138 

425 

225 

175 

72 

890 

303 

75 

45 

10 

1 

250 

15 

6-10 

201 

90 

,W 

34 

23 

87 

5 

100 

30 

34 


16 
36 
SO 
53 
41 
34 
60 
10 

6 
31 
64 
67 

6 
30 


Thousands 
1.406 


96 
288 

99 
123 

72 
303 

4fi 

1 

15 

181 
58 
23 

5 
25 


31 


36 
36 
29 
41 
34 
60 
10 

6 
2>> 
64 
67 

6 


Note.— Retail,  retail  fcrvtee.  and  lauiulry  cstabUshn, 
in  annual  receipts  would  remain  exempt. 

TAr.LE  5.— Estimated  number  of  u-cckly  over- 
time hoiirs  ar.d  estimated  number  of  over- 
time hours  over  48  a  veek  irorkcd  in 
covered  induitries  hy  viajor  industry  group, 
March  1064 

[Tn  millions  of  tioiirsl 


Number  ofoT^r- 
liine  hours 


Industry  group 


Teti!.. 

Iii'histries  coToroel  pr  or  to  lOtU. 


Total     t  Nuinl^er 
number  |   over  4>» 
liu  a  week 


62.6 


hi  A 


16.  S 
16.  I) 


4:2.4 

.5.6 

11.4 

1.'  7 

Wholesale  trade. 

.Mi  other -. 

1  :^ 

In '.uslrics  covered  .since  1901 

3.2 

^  ^ 

Tlet;ii;  (r.ide 

3.0 
.1 

.s 

.\11  other 

Souree;  Wopp  and  Hour  and   I'ublic  Contracts  Pivi' 
sions,  Ollicc  of  Rcs<'arch  and  Legislative  Analysis. 


cuts  with  less  than  $2.'3O.0OO  Source;  W  ape  and  Hour 

Legislative  Analysis. 

GEN.  THOMAS  KOLCOMB 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  share  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  with  the  passing  last 
Monday  of  Gen.  Thomas  Holcomb,  17th 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

During  his  more  than  44  years  of  active 
service,  he  saw  foreign  duty  in  China, 
the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  France. 

As  a  battalion  commander  in  France 
during;  World  War  I,  he  fought  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry. Soissons.  St.  Mihiel,  and 
the  Meuse  Argonne.  He  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross,  the  Silver  Star  Medal 
with  three  oak  leaf  clusters,  a  Meri- 
torious Service  Citation,  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  French  Cross  of  the  Legion 


and  rublic  L"ciitr;iet«  Divisions,  Uilkc  of  Kcsearch  and 

of  Honor,  and  three  decorations  of  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

From  June  1932  until  January  1935. 
prior  to  his  appointment  to  brigadier 
general,  he  served  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  He  then 
sei-ved  as  Commandant  of  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico,  Va.,  until  November 
1936.  when  he  was  ordered  to  Headquar- 
ters Marine  Corps. 

In  December  1936,  General  Holcomb 
assumed  the  ofiBce  of  Major  General 
Commandant.  With  his  advancement  to 
lieutenant  general  on  January  20,  1942. 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  he  became  the 
highest  ranking  officer  in  the  history  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

When  Lieutenant  General  Holcomb 
reached  normal  retirement  age  in  Au- 
gust 1943,  the  President  amiounced  he 
was  continuing  General  Holcomb  as 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  rec- 
og^nition  of  his  outstanding  service. 
Many  of  us  here  remember  him  as  our 
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first  Commandant  when  we  joined  the 
corps. 

With  his  retirement  on  January  1, 
1G44.  General  Holcomb  was  advanced  to 
V\e  rank  of  general,  thus  becoming  the 
first  marine  ever  to  hold  four-star  rank. 

During  his  7  years  as  Commandant, 
General  Holcomb  saw  the  corps  expand 
from  16,000  men  to  300.000  men  and 
women.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
Marine  Corps'  great  commandants. 

In  March  1944  General  Holcomb  was 
appointed  U.S.  Minister  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  a  position  he  held  until 
June  1948.  Following  his  resignation, 
he  managed  the  family  farm  at  Rose 
Croft.  St.  Mary's  City,  Md.,  until  1956, 
when  he  moved  to  Chevy  Cliase.  Md. 
Followinc:  a  serious  illness  in  the  spring 
of  1964,  he  returned  to  his  native  New- 
Castle. 

History  has  assigned  a  unique  duty 
and  purpose  to  our  country — the  pre- 
servation and  extension  of  human  dig- 
»  nity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
performance  of  that  mission  the  United 
States  has  expended  thousands  of  pre- 
cious lives,  often  in  remote  and  lonely 
corners  of  the  earth.  No  one  was  more 
deeply  aware  of  the  burdens  and  i-e- 
sponsibilities  of  that  mission  than  was 
General  Holcomb.  His  integrity,  cour- 
age, and  humaneness  epitomized  those 
values  for  which  we  committed  the  full 
measure  of  our  national  devotion.  We 
shall  miss  him.  Yet,  we  can  be  com- 
forted by  the  knowledge  that  his  leader- 
ship has  assured  that  future  generations 
can  be  free  and  his  personal  example  will 
be  an  eternal  standard  to  which  they  can 
aspire. 

PROPOSED  INVESTIGATION  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  BOXING 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
professional  boxing  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  believe  that  a  full  review  is  necessary 
to  ''save  boxing  from  itself."  The 
square  circle  has  now  become  a  stage, 
and  boxing  fights  face  the  ignominious 
role  of  becoming  exhibitions  rather  than 
contests. 

I  suggest  that  the  former  heavyweight 
champs.  Jack  Dempsey,  Gene  Tunney, 
Joe  Louis,  Rocky  Marciano,  pubHshers  of 
ring  and  boxing  magazines,  some  of  the 
promoters  and  managers  who  have  pro- 
tested th3  operation  of  bigtime  boxing, 
veteran  boxing  wTiters  and  some  State 
boxing  officials  be  brought  before  the 
committee. 

I  am  reluctant  to  impose  Federal  con- 
trols on  boxing.  But  it  is  apparent  that 
boxing  cannot,  or  is  unwilling  to  exert 
the  effort,  to  police  itself.  Let  us  face 
it — this  is  a  big  industry,  and  it  has  just 
perpetrated  what  many  believe  Is  one  of 


the  biggest  frauds  on  the  sport  fan  in 
histoi-y. 

The  public  should  be  protected  again.st 
unethical  promotions  that  bill  them- 
selves as  major,  upstanding  sports 
events.  There  is  a  mixed-up  situation 
in  the  heavyweight  ranks,  with  different 
organizations  claiming  to  have  tlie  only 
bona  fide  world  champion.  We  iiave 
one  champ  who  is  recognized  west  of  the 
Catskills,  and  one  who  reigns  on  tele- 
vision. 

I  surely  do  not  believe  ainy  thought 
should  be  given  to  a  Patterson-Clay  fisht 
until  boxing  has  had  a  thorough  investi- 
gation by  the  Congress;  and  if  legal 
action  is  necessary,  possibly  an  injunc- 
tion would  be  in  order. 

My  resolution  gives  the  Horise  Judi- 
ciary Committee  full  power  to  conduct 
a  wide-ranging  probe  of  boxiEg  and  come 
up  v.-ith  suggested  legislative  reracdie.'s. 


NATIONAL  BOXING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cor.-sent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se 
and  extend  my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theiT  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Cai-olina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  curb  monopolistic  control  of  profes- 
sional boxing  and  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of  the 
National  Boxing  Commissioner. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  author  of  the 
bill.  It  is  patterned  after  similar  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  in  the  past. 

But  I  do  laiow  that  boxing,  once  a  na- 
tional sport,  has  nov/  become  a  national 
disgrace.  It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment step  into  this  situation  to  put 
a  stop  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  fraud 
perpetrated  on  the  /American  people. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Boxing  Commissioner.  Frankly,  I  think 
one  of  two  men  with  very  little  assistance 
and  without  e-^tabllshing  a  large  bureauc- 
racy could  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in 
the  boxing  world.  I  am  sure  that  either 
Jack  Dempsey  or  Gene  Timney  would  be 
willing  to  serve  as  Boxing  Commissioner, 
at  least  long  enough  to  restore  this  sport 
to  the  prestige  it  once  enjoyed.  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  people  will 
not  pay  to  see  any  more  closed  circuit 
television  boxing  matches,  the  likes  of 
which  we  have  watched  recently.  I  am 
also  confident  that  the  art  of  self-de- 
fense with  the  use  of  one's  hands  ha.s 
now  reached  a  new  low  in  tJie  mmds  of 
the  people  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  so-called  championship 
matches  have  been  fought^if  one  can 
use  the  expression  "fought." 

I  hope  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  will  take  action  on  this 
matter  before  this  once  great  manly 
sport  becomes  extinct. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  which  ordi- 
narily would  go  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  assume.  But  I  am  going  to  draft 
one  that  will  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreiin  Commerce.  If 
these  two  bodies  do  not  act — although 


I  am  sure  they  will — I  am  going  to  file 
a  discharge  petition. 

The  Amciican  people  are  asking  one 
thing:  What  are  you  fellows  in  Congress 
going  to  do  to  protect  us  against  such  as 
that  W'hich  happened  the  other  ni:^ht? 
This  bill  will  be  a  good  vehicle.  We  do 
not  need  any  investigation;  we  need  ac- 
tion. This  bill  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "^et  that  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  one  winner  in 
connection  with  that  fiyht.  and  that  was 
the  State  of  Mas.sachusetts  that  refused 
to  allow  them  to  hold  it  there. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  To 
their  eternal  credit.  They  knew  what 
v/as  going  to  happen  and  they  put  a  stop 
to  it.  It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the 
State  whence  comes  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  than  whom  no  greater  Speaker 
ever  occupied  that  chair. 


RAY  IIENLE  AND  "THREE-STAR  EX- 
TRA" DESERVE  PRAISE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rcq'uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
e.",  tomorrow  marks  the  la.st  day  of  broad- 
casting for  NBC's  "Tln-ee-Star  Extra." 
the  "newspaper  of  the  air." 

Ray  Henle,  editor  in  chief  of  this  di.s- 
tinguished  news  program,  will  continue 
his  service  to  the  public  on  various  con- 
sulting assignments,  and  spend  some 
time  each  year  in  Naples,  Fla.,  as  a  con- 
.■^tituont  of  mine.  We  in  Florida  look 
forwaid  to  Ray  and  his  lovely  wife  Ma- 
rion becoming  Floridians. 

The  Consress  and  leaders  in  other 
branches  of  Government,  along  with  his 
many  listeners  throughout  America,  v/ill 
certainly  mi.ss  this  superb  pro;rram  of 
nev.s  coverage. 

"Three-Star  Extra"  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  the  longest  continuous 
sponsorship  in  radio  history.  Organized 
by  Ray  Henle.  it  has  been  on  the  air  for 
18  years.  Unique  in  format,  its  report- 
ing staff  has  contributed  to  "Three-Star 
Extra"  broadcasts  exclusively,  and  thus 
has  the  show  established  an  enviable 
record. 

Ray  Henle  and  "Three-Star  Extia" 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  the  public.  Among  the 
many  awards  which  the  program  has 
received  are  the  Du  Pont  Award  and  five 
Freedoms  Foundation's  George  Washing- 
ton Medals  of  Honor. 

I  am  sure  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  Government  officials  will  join  me 
in  wishing  Ray  Henle  and  the  staff  of 
"Three-Star  Extra"  every  good  wish  for 
continued  success. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  .should 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
in  paying  tribute  to  Ray  Henle  and 
■•Three-Star  Extra"  which  is  leaving 
NBC's  broadcastii^g  network.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  news  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States.  As  I  say, 
i  join  the  gentleman  in  paying  tribute 
10  this  outstanding  program  and  the  fine 
.•.taff  that  has  run  this  program  for  so 
many  years.  ,    ^     ,   ^x. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  thank  the 
t;entleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  yield  to 
the   distinguished   minority   leader. 

Mi'.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin in  paying  tribute  to  Ray  Henle. 
Through  his  long,  long  years  of  serv- 
ice on  "Three-Star  Extra"  he  has  epito- 
mized integrity  and  straightforward  fac- 
tual reporting.  For  all  his  career  Ray 
Henle  has  been  in  the  forefront  for  the 
best  traditions  in  his  profession.  It 
seems  to  me  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  and  to  his  fine  staff  who 
have  done  so  well  for  so  long.  I  am  sure 
we  will  miss  him.  We  certainly  wish 
liim  the  best  in  his  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
in  his  commendatory  remarks  about  Ray 
Henle,  Ned  Brooks,  and  others  who  have 
made  this  program  such  an  outstanding 
success. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished   majority   leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  Ray  Henle  and  desire 
wholeheartedly  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  the  gentleman  in  what  he 
has  said  about  one  of  the  great  news- 
papermen and  one  of  the  great  radio 
broadcasters  of  our  time.  It  so  happens 
that  Ray  Henle  and  his  wife  Marion  and 
my  wife  Blanche  and  I  have  been  very, 
very  close  personal  friends  for  many, 
many  years.  I  have  gloried  in  his  ac- 
complishments. 

Sorry  as  we  arc  that  he  is  leaving  the 
broadcasting  field,  I  wish  for  him  every 
happiness  and  continued  success  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speal^r,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  remarks  of  my  other  colleagues 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  Ray  Henle  and 
to  "Three-Star  Extra." 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  has  mentioned 
the  staff  of  "Three-Star  Extra,"  but  I 
want  to  express  special  appreciation  to 
my  good  friend  Bill  Cardin  who  has  con- 
tributed substantially  and  materially  to 
the  great  success  of  "Three-Star  Extra" 
and  Ray  Henle,  and  wi.sh  Ray  and  the 
entire  staff  well. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection? 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  my 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  I  have 
not  had  a  finer,  truer  friend  than  Ray 
Henle.  Time  and  again,  in  countless 
ways,  he  has  been  of  assistance  to  me. 
On  many  occasions  I  have  turned  to  him 
for  advice,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press his  opinion,  whether  it  was  in  ac- 
cord with  mine  or  not.  And  he  never  be- 
trayed a  confidence. 

Ray  has  spent  his  life  in  newspaper 
work  and  in  radio  broadcasting.  He  is 
one  of  those  individuals  who  is  blessed 
with  a  natural  facility  for  gettmg  at  the 
facts  and  *a  unique  ability  to  evaluate 
them  objectively.  This  accounts  for  his 
successful  career  as  a  writer  and  a  broad- 
caster. 

"Wlien  Ray  told  me  that  he  planned  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  month  and  ter- 
minate his  "Three-Star  Extra"  program, 
he  said  that  he  felt  the  time  had  come 
when  he  should  relieve  himself  of  the 
tension  of  meeting  deadlines  and  be  able 
to  work  more  leisurely.  We  shall  miss 
his  broadcasts,  but  I  am  glad  he  has  de- 
cided upon  the  less  hectic  pace  he  has 
led  for  so  many  years  and  begin  to  en- 
joy the  many  things  life  has  to  offer 
him.  And  I  believe  that  working  in  a 
less  demanding  area  Ray  himself  will 
contribute  even  more  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  formulation  of 
public  opinion. 

I  join  untold  numbers  in  wishing  Ray 
the  very  best  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 
I  shall  always  cherish  his  friendship. 


HORTON  AMENDMENT  TO  TARIFF 
ACT  OF  1930  AFFECTING  BUTTON 
BLANKS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  rcN-ise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  amend  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to  limit  but- 


ton blanks  to  crude  forms  suitable  for 
manufacture  into  buttons.  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill  in- 
serted in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  my  bill 
is  the  closing  of  a  loophole  in  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States — TSUS — 
by  which  buttons  of  acrylic  or  polyester 
resin,  fully  finished  except  for  the  holes, 
avoid  the  duty  on  finished  or  unfinished 
buttons  under  tariff  schedule  item  745.32 
and  are  admitted  at  the  far  lower  rate 
of  duty  for  button  blanks  under  tariff 
schedule  item  745.40. 

The  process  of  making  buttons  starts 
with  the  use  of  blanks.    Imported  blanks 
are  subject  to  an  average  equivalent  ad 
valorem    duty    of    36    percent.      These 
blanks  are  then  processed  into  buttons 
by  being  faced,  polished,  drilled,  classi- 
fied by  thickness  and  inspected  for  im- 
perfections .   Such  finished  buttons ,  when 
imported    are    subject    to    an    average 
equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  140  per- 
cent.   However,  since  1962  there  has  been 
a   phenomenal  increase  in  imports  of 
buttons,  completely  finished  except  for 
the  holes.    As  such  they  are  admitted 
under  the  lower  rate  of  36  percent  as 
blanks.    The  Tariff  Commission  has  stig- 
matized this  practice  "a  rate  avoidance 
device,"  which  is  creating  undue  compet- 
itive  hardship   on   domestic   manufac- 
turers.   Imports  of  bottons  without  holes 
increased  from  50,000  gross  in  1962  to 
1.800,000  gross  in  1963  and  to  4,320,000 
gross  in  1964.     Importers  of  such  fin- 
ished blanks  simply  drill  holes  in  them 
and  thereby  gain  a  competitive  price  ad- 
vantage which  domestic  makers  of  such 
buttons  cannot  meet.    The  cost  advan- 
tage is  as  follows;  a  U.S.  producer  proc- 
cessing    U.S. -made    blanks    can    make 
1   gross  of  totally  finished  buttons  for 
20.25  cents.    By  using  an  imported  blank 
the  cost  sinks  to  18.41  cents.     However, 
by  using  an  imported  and  finished  blank 
and  merely  drilling  holes  in  them,  the 
cost  drops  to  13.88  cents.     In  this  latter 
instance  the  cost  advantage  amounts  to 
31.4  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  intended  to 
preserve  our  button  manufacturing  in- 
dustrj-,  which  constitutes  a  significant 
sector  of  the  economy  of  the  36th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  Congress.  In  the  early 
1940"s  we  had  125  button  and  button 
blank  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  Today,  we  have  50.  In  1964, 
nine  companies  went  out  of  business  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Employment  has  dropped 
from  10,500  to  5,500.  Unless  this  tariff 
relief  is  granted  by  classifying  these  fin- 
ished blanks  as  buttons,  subject  to  the 
140  ad  valorem  rate,  our  domestic  button 
industry  and  its  employment  will  dis- 
appear, leaving  only  hole  drilling 
operations. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  em- 
phasize my  interest  in  ridding  our 
tariff  schedules  of  this  avoidance  de- 
vice and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  \sith  the  hardship 
this  legislation  seeks  to  overcome.  By 
supporting  this  interpretation.  Congress 
will  clearly  show  its  intent  that  the  new 
statute  should  have  the  effect  of  making 
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buttons  without  holes  dutiable  as  but- 
tons at  the  140  percent  rate  and  not  a;- 
blanks  at  the  36  percent  rate. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 8C23 

A  bill  to  nmend  title  I  of  the  Tr.riff  Act  of 
1930  to  limit  button  blanks  to  raw  or 
rracle  blanks  suitp.ble  for  manufacture 
Into  buttons 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiaie  and  Hou^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress:  assembled,  That  head- 
note  2  of  subpart  A  of  part  7  of  schedule  7 
of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (TaritT 
Schedules  of  the  United  Suites.  23  F.R..  p:irt 
II.  page  379.  August  17,  19G3  )  is  amer.ded  to 
read  as  foliows: 

'2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart— 
"lai    the   term   'line'   in  the  rates  cf  duty 
columns    (items   745.20.   7i5.22.   and   745.32  > 
means    the    line    button    nieasure    of    one- 
fortieth  of  one  inch. 

"(b)  the  term  "button  blanks'  (itcni 
745.40)  is  limited  to  raw  or  crude  blanks 
suitable  for  manufacture  into  buttons." 

Sec.  2.  The  ajnendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  with.drawn  froni  ware- 
house, for  consuniption.  after  the  ninetiotli 
day  after  the  date  cf  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


RUSK  DEFENDS  UNITED  STATES  ON 
STEPS  IN  OAS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  .centleman  from 
Kan?as  IMr.  Ellsworth!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  niatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tiie  gent'emrn  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yoF.- 
terday  the  gentleman  from  Ma.'^.^achu- 
sett'-  [Mr.  Morse! .  on  behalf  of  the 
pentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Hcrton  ] , 
the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland  IMr. 
M.'^THi.^sl,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ReidI.  and  me,  read  into  the  Record 
a  statement  on  the  "Dominican  Crisis 
and  the  Inter-American  System." 

That  statement  included  our  view  that 
"the  failure  to  inform  the  OAS  of  U.S. 
Intel  vcntion  before  it  was  underway  was 
an  inseirsitive  oversight."  We  suggested 
that  while  OAS  agreement  before  the 
landing  of  U.S.  forces  would  not  have 
been  practical  in  view  of  the  shortness 
of  time,  the  Organization  could  at  least 
have  been  told  that  the  landing  was 
going  to  be  tmdertaken.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McrseI  and  I 
had  personally  given  the  full  text  of  our 
statement  to  top  State  Department  offi- 
cials 24  hours  before  delivery  on  the  floor. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  car- 
ries a  stoiy  by  John  Finney  about  yes- 
terday's press  conference  by  Secretary 
Rusk.  Finney  reports  that  Rusk  said 
that  the  administration  had  begun  to 
call  OAS  ambassadors  to  inform  them  of 
U.S.  intervention  immediately  after  the 
dcci-sion  was  made.  But,  Finney  reports, 
when  the  ofiQcial  transcript  of  the  press 
conference  was  released  the  words  'OAS 
ambassadors"  had  been  changed  t-o  read 
'Latin  American  ambassadors,"  many  of 
whom  do  not  represent  their  govern- 
ments before  the  OAS. 


The  article  goes  on  to  describe  how  the 
ecretary  had  claimed  that  the  United 
States  had  called  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  on  April  27 
and  the  OAS  Council  on  April  '28  to  dis- 
cuss the  Dominican  situation.  While 
both  of  these  meetings  did  occur  before 
the  landing  of  U.S.  forces,  wc  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  gave  any 
indication  at  cither  session  that  it  was 
about  to  land  troops.  Furthermore,  as 
Hnney  writes,  despite  what  Secretary 
Rusk  has  said,  neither  ijiLcung  was 
called  by  the  United  States. 

I  can  only  wonder  v.hether  th.e  admin- 
istration"?  efforts  to  deny  any  breach  of 
responsible  diplomatic  practice  in  the 
failure  to  notify  the  OAS  of  U.S.  inter- 
vention before  the  fact  may  not  com- 
po'.'.nd  the  error. 

Mr.  Finni-y's  story  is  repi-|nted  at  this 
puint  in  tiic  RecOud. 

Ri'SK  Defends   United   St.^tes  o:-!   Steps  in 

Orc.\n-iz.\tion    of    AriERic.AN    States — His 

RfiroRT  OF  Crisis  Action  Is   at  Variance 

With    Minites 

(By  John  \V.  Finnc  :) 

W.ASJUNGTON.  May  2G. — Sccrj  tary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  in  tlie  face  cf  diplomatic  and 
political  criticism,  defended  th?  administra- 
tion tod.\y  against  charges  th  it  it  had  by- 
p.i.S£;ed  the  Organization  of  An  erican  States 
)n  tiie  Dominican  crisis. 

In  making  his  defense,  the  S  ecretary  cited 
a  clironology  of  U.S.  dealings  .vith  the  OAS 
tli.'it  was  at  variance  with  the  oHicia;  record 
of  tiic  inier-American  organization.  He  also 
took  the  unusual  .step  of  amending  the 
tr.'.nscript  cf  his  news  confere  ice  to  correct 
an  ovcrst.itement  about  the  (  cgree  of  U.S. 
cooperation  with   tiie  Organization. 

Tiie  administration  has  conic  under  con- 
siderable diplomatic  criticism,  for  sending 
Miirines  into  tlie  Dominican  Republic  on  the 
evening  of  April  28  without  ha\jing 'consulted 
or  inlormed  tiie  OAS  Domi.stic  political 
criticism  was  added  today  to  tlie  diplomatic 
complaints. 

Five  Republican  Congressmoli  led  by  Rep- 
resentative P.  Bradford  MorSe.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, charged  in  a  statenjont  that  the 
administration  had  severely  jeiipardizcd  the 
future  of  collective  security  ifl  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  its  actions  m  t):e  Dominican 
crisis. 

One  of  the  specific  Republican  complnint.s 
was  that  the  adminlstratinn.  ic  an  "insensi- 
tive oversight."  h.ad  failed  tfc  inform  the 
Organization  of  American  St.itos  of  the  US. 
military  intervention  before  h  was  under- 
way. 

WASHINGTON'S   REBU-tfTAl 

The  administration  has  mnintained  that 
tiie  situation  in  tlie  Dominicar  Rrpublic  was 
deteriorating  too  quickly  to  pu  mit  consulia 
tion  v.'ith  tlie  Org.mization.  This  point  was 
made  today  by  Mr.  Risk,  wl:  o  said  it  was 
"one  cf  those  Situations  where  events  them- 
selves m?.dc  it  necessary  that  :  ome  action  be 
t.;ken  before  the  formal  machinery  could 
be  convoked  and  could  act 
m.ultilateral  b.\Ris." 

But  starting  with  the  Preiident's  state- 
ment cf  April  28  annoimcing  tlie  dispatch  of 
the  troops,  tlie  administration  has  also 
sought  to  give  the  impression  that  OAS 
members  were  kept  fully  infori  led. 

Tcxiay.  for  example.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that 
immediately  after  the  White  :  louse  decision 


.ipon    it    on 


intervene,  tlie 
calling   "OAS  ani- 
,he  action. 


in  the  evening  of  April  23  to 
State   Dcp'trtment   began 
bassr.dcrs"  to  inform  them  of 

In  the  transcript  finally  issued  by  the 
State  Department,  this  wa.g  amended  to 
"Latin  American  Ambassadors,"  after  it  was 


called  to  the  Departm.ent's  attention  that 
many  of  tlie  representatives  in  tlie  Inter- 
American  Organization  had  complained  pri- 
vately they  had  not  been  informed  oi  the 
admmistr.ition's  action. 

Wlule  seemingly  minor,  the  dis^tinction  be- 
tween Latin  American  Ambassadors  and  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  repreienta- 
tives  has  a.«sumed  troublesome  proportions 
to  the  administration.  Many  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  represented  in  the 
Inler-Americ.ui  Organization  by  someone 
other  than  their  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Slates.  The  administration's  failure  to  no- 
tify the  OAS  representatives,  apparently 
through  lack  of  coordin.i.tion  and  ovcr.sighf. 
explains  much  of  the  criticLsm  of  the  U.S. 
actions  within  the  Organization. 

EFFORTS    TO    INVOLVE    OAS 

Asked  why  the  United  States  had  not  con- 
sulted or  informed  the  Inter-American  Orga- 
jiization  before  sending  in  troops.  Mr.  Ru.'^k 
gave  a  lengthy  reply.  On  April  27.  he  noted. 
"we  did  call  together  the  Peace  Commit'ae 
of  the  OAS,  for  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
in  tlic  Dominican  Republic."  Tlie  following; 
day,  he  said,  the  United  States  asked  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Organization's  Council  'for  a 
futher  discussion." 

Later  that  day.  after  the  Marine  landings 
the  United  States  asked  for  an  emergency 
mee'ang  of  the  Council,  which  was  heUI 
April  29.  In  retrospect,  Mr  Ru.«;k  said,  "it 
might  have  looked  better"  if  tiie  United 
States  had  insisted  upon  a  meeting  the  eve- 
ning of  April  28 — a  point  also  made  privately 
by  many  of  the  Organization's  diplomats. 

Mr.  Rusk's  account  of  tlie  sequence  cf 
events  was  at  some  variance  with  oificinl 
minutes  of  tlie  Organization  of  American 
States.  These  minutes  show  that  the  initia- 
tive to  involve  the  Organization  in  the  Do- 
minican situation,  both  before  and  after  the 
marine  landings,  did  not  come  primarily  from 
the  United  States. 

According  to  the  minutes,  for  example,  the 
April  27  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee  was  called  at  the  req'uest  c'. 
the  Chairman,  Alfredo  V:'.zquez  Carrizosa,  o: 
Colombia,  and  was  limited  largely  to  a  report 
by  the  Dominican  representative.  SUxte  De- 
partment officials  said,  however,  that  the 
United  States  had  privately  urred  the  Chair- 
man to  call  the  meeting  and  that  some  sup- 
plementary information  had  been  Kupphrci 
by  tlie  American  reprcscnta.tives. 

Contrary  to  the  suggc.stion  of  Mr.  Ruj^'k 
the  April  28  meeting  of  the  Organization';: 
Council  was  not  cal'ed  nt  the  request  of  the 
United  St.;ites  to  discuss  the  Dominican  fiti;- 
ation.  The  meeting  had  already  been  sclied- 
tiled  to  discuss  routine  OA.S  matters,  and  the 
discussion  cf  the  Dominican  situation  was 
limited  to  a  fur'ther  report  by  the  DomiDican 
representati'.  c 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  S;iepker,  I  ask  unan- 
iTnous  coM.sent  that  the  gentleman  froni 
Illinois  fMr.  Drr.wiNSKil  may  extend  hi-, 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tlic  Recorti  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiov. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. May  28.  marks  the  47th  anniver- 
.sary  of  t'ne  proclamation  of  independence 
by  the  Armenian  people  fi'om  Soviet  and 
Tui-ki.-h  domination.  On  May  28,  1918. 
the  Aimenians  united  their  forces  in  a:i 
attempt  to  maintain  a  free  Ai-mcnia. 
However,  they  were  prevented  from 
achieving  this  goal   by  the  fortunes  of 
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war,   the  indifference  of  World   War  I 
allied  powers,  and  their  statesmen. 

The  nationwide  commemoration  of  the 
ecnocide  peiiJctrated  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  against  the  Armenian  people  50 
years  a;-o  was  also  the  subject  of  House 
debate  rcccnily. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  vigorous 
support  which  Americans  of  Armenian 
extraction  have  been  giving  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  si)ccial  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  They  have  recognized 
the  piaclical  coniiibution  which  such  a 
committee  would  make  to  exposing  Soviet 
coloniali.'^m  over  Armenia  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

I  join  in  salutin;?  the  brave  Armenian 
people  on  this  anniver.sary  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  encourage  them  to  main- 
tain their  faith  and  hope  in  the  legiti- 
mate restoration  of  independence  and 
freedom  to  Armenia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Armenian-Americans 
have  made  tremendous  contributions  to 
our  national  political,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  artistic  succe.^.ses.  As  loyal 
Americans  they  have  maintained  a  very 
proper  and  steadfast  interest  in  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  to  the  brave  Arme- 
nian people  still  held  in  bondai^e.  On 
tins  anniversary  of  Armenian  independ- 
ence, let  us  rededieato  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  Armenia  and  all  other  peoples 
who  are  still  deprived  of  the  right  of 
self-determination. 


DESPITE  COAIPUTERS  BOMBERS 
PROVE  WORTH 

M: .  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  ArendsI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.'^souri? 

There  was  no  objection ■:* 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  over  the  past  several  years  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  taken 
exception  to  Defense  SccretaiT  Mc- 
Namara's  overemphasis  of  missiles  in  lieu 
of  manned  bombers.  We  have  repeat-edly 
pointed  out  that  to  have  a  balanced  na- 
tional defense,  capable  of  dealing  effec- 
tively v.ith  any  emergency — a  little  war, 
a  big  war,  a  brush  war,  a  guerrilla  war — 
wiicnever  and  wherever  it  may  arise,  it 
is  essential  that  we  have  bombers  in  our 
arsenal  and  replacement  bombei-s  in  pro- 
duction, 

Such  a  program  we  do  not  have.  This 
i&  not  the  fault  of  some  of  our  profes- 
sional military  leaders,  such  as  retired 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  LeMay.  who  have 
called  attention  to  this  need  and  defi- 
cieiicy  in  our  defense  planning.  Nor  is  it 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  Congress.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  refused  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  military  professionals  and 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

What  has  been  taking  place  in  South 
Vietnam  points  up  the  impoitance  of  and 
need  for  bombers.  In  this  connection  I 
call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
entitled    "Despite    Computers.    Bombers 


Prove  Worth"  which  appeared  in  the 
Illinois  State  Journal,  Springfield,  111., 
last  Monday,  May  24 : 

Despite  Computers,  Bombers  Prove  Worth 
An  unfortunate  and  tragic  a<;cident  in 
South  Vietnam  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  the  destruction  of  40  U.S.  air- 
craft including  10  B-57  bombers. 

Ordinarily  the  less  of  10  aircraft  from 
the  defense  arsenal  would  be  a  cause  for  con- 
cern, but  not  a  cau.':e  for  alarm.  This  is  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  when  profession- 
al milit,'iry  men  and  Congress  make  the  de- 
fense hardware  decisions. 

Today,  when  the  computers  veto  Congress 
and  the  military  professionals,  the  loss  of  10 
types  of  a  particular  aircraft  is  extremely 
serious. 

Congress,  following  profes-sional  military 
advice.  in.<=ists  the  niaimed  bomber  is  a  vital 
element  in  a  'oalanced  national  defense  force. 
It  has  backed  its  opinions  with  appropria- 
tions for  development  of  new  manned  bomb- 
ers. 

The  Deicn'^e  Department  refuses  to  provide 
the  boml^ers. 

The  transistors  and  tubes  of  tlie  electronic 
banks  in  the  Defense  Department  insist  In- 
ttc.'id  that  mis.-iles  are  replacing  t!ie  manned 
Ijomber.  Tiicir  liuman  spokesman  is  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  who  arbi- 
trarily follows  the  robot.s'  commands. 

Isn't  it  .strange  that  the  computers  alway.- 
reflect  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? 

De.  pite  the  computers'  statistics,  ground- 
to-ground  missiles  with  the  payload  of  a 
.tinple  bomber  h.ave  not  been  used  to  date  in 
the  \'ietnam  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bombers  have  been 
flying  mi.^sions  almost  dally  with  proved  re- 
sults' At  the  time  of  their  destruction  the 
B-.57's  were  being  readied  for  service. 

Military  men  know  the  value  of  manned 
bombers  with  intelligent  humans  at  the  con- 
trols to  exercise  judgnient.  As  Lt.  Gen.  Ira 
C.  Baker,  an  illustrio-us  name  in  military 
aviation  and  a  columnist  for  Copley  News 
Service,  .'^aid : 

"The  final  irrevocable  answer  to  bomber 
effectiveness  came  in  the  Pacific  (during 
World  War  ID.  when  Japan  surrendered  be- 
fore any  hostile  soldier  set  foot  on  her  soil." 
The  opinion  is  unanimous  among  the  men 
who  have  studied  the  problem,  including 
such  professionals  as  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 
retired  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff;  Gen.  Thomas 
S.  Power,  retired  Strategic  Air  Command 
Chief;  Senator  Rich.\rd  B.  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

These  are  men  of  experience  whose  opinion 
should  carry  more  weight  in  defense  matters 
than  all  the  computers  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. They  are  aware  that  defense  re- 
quirements are  more  than  a  consideration  of 
money  alone.  Overall  capability,  human  fac- 
tors a'nd  the  nature  of  the  war  also  have  a 
bearing. 

The  computers  are  net  to  be  blamed.  They 
do  not  make  independent  assessments,  but 
collate  the  figures  spoon-fed  to  them. 

The  blame  for  the  serious  national  de- 
fense problem  caused  by  the  accidental  loss 
of  the  10  bombers  in  South  Vietnam  rests 
squarely  on  the  Defense  Department.  It  Is 
urgent  that  Congress  overrule  the  computers 
once  and  for  all  and  assume  Us  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  raise  and  support  armies 


PRESIDENT  NEEDS  AND  DESERVES 
SUPPORT  OF  ALL  AMERICANS 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 


ida   (Mr.  FuQUAl    is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  spent 
more  of  its  resources  in  the  quest  for 
peace  and  no  nation  in  the  world  has 
suffered  indignities  and  htimihation  with 
more  compassion  and  understanding 
than  has  the  United  States. 

We  seek  not  world  domination;  we 
seek  neither  to  conquer  nor  jxjssess  our 
neighbors  nor  any  additional  parcel  of 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Today,  in  a  sense,  we  are  engaged  in 
armed  conflict  on  two  sides  of  the  earth: 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. This  Nation  that  seeks  world 
peace,  this  Nation  that  gives  freely  of  its 
substance  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  all  human  beings,  this  Nation  that  be- 
lieves in  the  inherent  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual man  and  indi\idual  nations, 
finds  itself  denoimced  because  it  dares  to 
stand  up  for  freedom  and  for  peace. 

This  is  not  the  world  of  100  years  ago; 
it  is  not  even  the  world  of  a  decade  ago. 
Scientific  advances  so  startling  that  they 
would  have  stimned  the  imagination  only 
25  years  ago  today  are  accepted  matter 
of  f actly. 

Remember,  if  you  will,  the  period  only 
10  years  ago  when  talk  of  placing  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  travel  throughout  the 
universe  wotild  have  been  considered  al- 
most lunacy.  Today  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  man  will  go  to  the  moon,  only 
when. 

Advances  in  medicine,  in  technology, 
and  all  phases  of  science  have  brought 
the  da'wn  of  a  day  when  we  shall  wipe 
out  diseases  and  sickness  that  strike 
down  millions.  We  have  the  technologi- 
cal know-how  to  solve  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  the  world,  how  to  feed  people. 
Scientific  application  of  agricultural 
principles  and  mechanization  such  as  are 
practiced  in  the  United  States,  would 
certainly  lead  to  a  day  when  hunger 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  globe  would  be  banished. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  advances,  we  see 
man  on  the  brink  of  another  war.  To- 
day the  decisions  are  not  quite  so  easy  to 
make.  The  nuclear  power  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  literally  wipe  out  all 
human  existence. 

It  is  this  type  of  world  in  which  Ljm- 
don  B.  Johnson  must  lead.  When  we 
consider  the  record  of  service  which  he 
has  made  in  the  cause  of  world  peace,  it 
is  heartrending  to  see  a  segment  of  the 
population  denounce  so  unreasonably 
the  comse  of  action  he  has  embarked 
upon  in  carrying  out  the  commitments 
we  have  to  world  peace;  for,  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  the  only  course  of  action 
open  to  us,  if  we  are  ever  to  see  a  world 
at  peace. 

We  seek  not  to  dominate  South  Viet- 
nam nor  to  subjugate  its  people.  We  seek 
not  to  impose  colonialism  upon  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But,  we  do  seek 
self-detennination  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  a  nation  that  seeks  only  peace  to 
use  arms  to  attain  that  goal. 

It  was  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  espoused  a  policy  of  walking  softly 
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but  carrying  a  big  stick.  It  is  my  consid- 
erod  judgment  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
pliilosopliy  is  that  of  seeking  evei-y  hon- 
orable means  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
but  with  a  willingness  to  fight  to  protect 
fieedom  and  the  cause  of  peace  when  no 
oihor  course  is  open. 

As  I  told  the  people  in  my  district  on 
my  television  report  last  week.  I  support 
without  reservation  the  decisions  of  the 
President  in  his  actions  to  presei-ve  world 
peace. 

In  making  these  statements,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  toll  of  human  life,  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  more  than  400 
brave  American  young  men  who  have 
given  that  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  know  full  well  that 
these  sacrifices  are  understood  better  by 
no  one  than  they  are  by  President  John- 
son. 

Each  loss  of  lif*^  for  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  so  much  of  his  life  seeking 
world  peace,  economic  progress,  and 
freedom  is  a  heavy  burden  to  bear. 

Sometimes  there  are  those  who  must 
die  in  order  that  others  might  live. 
From  Valley  Forge  to  the  Argonne,  from 
Iwo  Jima  to  Saigon,  the  thousands  of 
crosses  marking  the  graves  of  American 
servicemen  bear  mute  testimony  that 
others  were  willing  to  give  their  lives  that 
we  might  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

And  as  much  as  it  hurts,  this  is  the 
world  in  which  we  live  in  the  sixties. 

The  situation  may  well  worsen  before 
it  gets  better.    I  expect  that  it  will. 

The  plague  of  comjnunism  seeks  to  in- 
filtrate into  every  area  of  the  world. 
Subversion,  deceit,  lies,  barbaric  disre- 
gard for  human  life  and  dignity  are  the 
calling  card  of  these  men  who  hold  hu- 
man life  so  cheaply.  Their  leaders  seek 
not  peace,  but  power.  They  follow  a 
godless  doctrine  that  has  as  its  an- 
noimced  purpose,  economic  progress  for 
all,  but  actually  masks  a  power-mad 
drive  to  enslave  in  dictatorship  all  of 
mankind. 

V/e  have  sought  to  negotiate  with 
these  power-mad  despots,  only  to  find 
that  their  solemn  word  was  no  more  than 
a  lie.  In  Communist  Cuba  today  they 
have  a  continual  and  effective  program 
of  training  subversives  who  seek  to  in- 
filtrate all  of  South  America,  to  tui-n 
that  poverty-stricken  area  of  the  world 
into  another  Communist  satellite. 

The  un.siable  situation  in  the  Etomini- 
cau  Republic  gave  rise  to  a  revolution, 
which  had  as  its  announced  purpose  free 
elections  and  democracy.  In  short  order 
the  trained  masters  of  deceit,  Commu- 
nist agents,  gained  control  of  the  fight- 
ing, and  it  appeared  as  if  they  would  be 
successful  la  overthrowing  yet  another 
land. 

Many  have  been  saying  since  the  Com- 
munists were  allowed  to  take  over  Cuba, 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dead  after 
141  years.  The  determined  and  forceful 
action  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  revived  our 
belief  ui  this  doctrine  pronounced  so  ably 
many  years  ago  and  served  notice  of  otu* 
new  and  determined  attitude. 

For  the  President  then  to  be  roundly 
denounced  and  criticized  by  certain  ele- 
ment.s  of  our  society  is  a  strange  paradox 
indeed. 


The  President  is  criticized  bitterly,  even 
by  certain  Members  of  the  Congress,  for 
tlie  armed  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  They  cannot  point,  however,  to  a 
single  foot  of  territoi->-  in  another  coun- 
try in  this  hemisphere  v.hich  we  have 
annexed.  How  can  they  ignore  the  vio- 
lence, murder,  pillage,  and  loss  of  free- 
dom which  has  followed  e-.eiy  Commu- 
nist takeover? 

Did  they  not  learn  anything  fi-om 
Hungary? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
made  many,  many  sacrifices  and  even 
fought  a  major  War  a  half  century  ago  to 
liberate  Cuba  from  oppre.ssior  by  a  Euro- 
pean power.  Wherever  we  have  occu- 
pied a  country  to  protect  American  lives 
and  or  to  save  the  people  of  that  larid 
from  ever  greater  danger,  the  end  re.'-ult 
has  always  been  that  we  have  withdrawn 
when  peaceful  conditiors  liavc  been 
achieved. 

But  has  this  been  the  case  |ii  Hungary? 
No.  The  hopeless  fight  for. freedom  by 
the  Hungarian  people  v.as  ruthlessly 
crushed.  Russian  tanks  and  troops  bat- 
tled freedom-loving  Hungarians,  who 
fought  with  bottles  and  bricks  to  have 
the  right  to  self-determination,  and  who 
were  crushed  into  subrnis.'Jic'n  by  the 
Ru.':^.sia'.-.s  for  th?ir  cnovt. 

Their  blood  serves  as  a  living  example 
of  tiie  true  intent  of  the  Cominiinist  con- 
.spiracv.  From  this  wc  sliould  have 
learned  p.  lesson. 

President  Johnson  had  a  dilficnlt  de- 
cision to  make.  He  knew  that  the  Domi- 
nicrai  Republic  concerned  not  just  that 
tiny  island  nation,  but  tlie  future  of  all 
nations  in  the  Caribbean. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
the  American  effort  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  stepped  up.  While  many  of  our 
allies,  who  should  know  the  folly  of  ap- 
pea.sement.  sit  idly  by.  critical  and  in- 
sulting, we  fight  on  to  honor  our 
pledges.  I 

V/e  have  negotiated  in  gi^od  faith  in 
every  opportunity  we  have  been  given. 
The  President  has  stated  time  and  again, 
with  particular  empha.sis  obi  Vietnam, 
that  he  would  go  anywhere  at  anytime 
to  discuss  peace  without  preconditions 
if  there  were  any  sign  of  gr)od  faith  on 
the  part  of  tlio  Communi'^ts.  He  has 
drav.ii  notliing  bui  abuse  from  tlio  Reds 
for  hi.s  offer  to  negotiate  andifor  a  billion 
dollar  contribution  to  a  pcacilful  develop- 
ment of  southeast  Asia.  And  to  my 
sorrow,  he  has  also  drav.n  unuist  abuse 
from  many  in  this  land,  inxiudnitr  na- 
tional leaders,  for  his  stand. 

College  students  stage  a  haige  march 
on  V/ashington.  The  White  House  is 
picketed.  The  President  is  vilified  not 
only  by  our  sworn  and  deadly  enemies, 
but  by  many  of  his  ov.n  people,  who 
should  know  better. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  his- 
tory?   As  George  Santayana  onco  wrote : 

Those  wlio  cannot  remember  the  paiit  are 
coiicicmned  to  repeat  it.  [ 

To  appease  aggression  is  to  pour  gaso- 
line on  a  burning  fire.  Did  we  not  sec 
appeasement  and  the  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  to  the  Kazis  end  in 
World  War  II?  Did  appeasement  halt 
their  aggression? 


Tlic  answer  Is  obvious — it  only  made 
them  bolder,  more  sure  of  their  course, 
and  thousands  of  brave  American  young 
men  lie  buried  over  the  four  corners  of 
tlie  globe   for  that  folly. 

I  have  read  that  American  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam  may  be  carried  even 
deeper  in  Communist  territory  if  Red 
China  throws  more  forces  into  the  war. 

I  suggest  this  as  our  course  of  action, 
for  the  United  States  has  determined  to 
stand  up  to  this  aggression  as  never  be- 
fore.   We  have  tried  every  other  mear,.'^. 

I  would  point  out  that  President  John- 
son has  proven  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
the  hour.  He  is  determined  th.at  the 
commitments  of  tlie  United  States  are 
not  hollow  promises.  He  knows  full  well 
if  the  Communists  win  in  South  Viet- 
nam, then  Communists  will  fight  similar 
actions  in  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  in 
the  Congo,  in  Venezuela — step  by  st-ep. 
Sooner  or  later  such  Communist  tactics 
must  be  met  by  force. 

Wo  have  warned  and  we  have  pleaded. 
We  have  negotiated  in  good  faith.  We 
have  spent  billion.'^ — not  for  subver.'^ion, 
but  for  economic  progress  and  freedom 
for  impoverished  lands  throughout  the 
globe. 

It  is  idiotic  to  consider  the  Vietnamese 
situation  civil  war.  It  is  calculated  ag- 
gression, directed  by  Hanoi  and  Pcipin^;. 
to  take  over  another  nation  by  murder 
and  ruin,  and  v,e  have  determined  that 
here  they  shall  stop;  they  shall  go  no 
further. 

It  is  a  fearful  decision  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  to  make.  He  has  far  more 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  we  face  in 
these  hours  than  any  of  us. 

He  has  made  it  known  that  wc  will 
honor  our  commitments,  that  we  will  use 
force  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Communist  rejime 
in  th.is  hemisphere. 

The  latter  is  the  20th  century  version 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  to  fulfill  than  was 
ever  visualized  in  the  original  version. 

In  this  Nation,  a  number  of  circum- 
.stanccs  have  brought  an  urirest  to  col- 
lege campuses  which  are  a  tragedy  in  a 
sense.  While  doubtless  Communist  in- 
fluence, plus  the  unreasoning  bearded 
beatniks  and  cxcitcmcnt-hanpy  minority 
have  catised  a  great  deal  of  comment  in 
the  press  media,  it  does  not  take  into 
account  mciny  thousands  of  youngsters 
who  realize  the  problems  of  their  day. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  always  had  a 
minority  of  this  type.  If  this  were  the 
days  immediately  preceding  World  War 
II,  they  v.-ould  be  pleading  that  we  leave 
Hitler  alcne  while  he  raped  England,  for 
what  wc  needed  to  do  was  to  negotiate. 
In  some  instances  wc  have  called  this 
"isolation."  My  own  term  would  be 
"idiocy." 

The  pattern  on  the  college  campuses  is 
approximately  the  same.  A  minority 
clement  on  the  faculty  has  stirred  a 
minority  element  of  the  student  body  to 
oppose  our  determined  policy.  I  have 
been  informed  that,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  a  heaxy  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  every  place  arc 
either  behind  the  Government  or  uncon- 
cerned by  the  issue. 
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In  these  heavy  decisions  which  the 
President  has  had  to  make,  I  very  quickly 
voiced  my  support  for  his  course.  My 
own  acts  have  been  criticized  by  some  of 
mv  own  people  who  do  not  imderstand 
that  appeasement  v/ould  only  bring  more 
aapression. 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  want  to  make  my 
own  position  crystal  clear.  I  say  that 
this  Nation  must  not  bow  to  aggression, 
that  this  Nation  must  honor  its  commit- 
ments, that  the  time  has  passed  w^hen 
we  can  huff  and  puff  about  our  military 
micht  while  our  flag  is  trampled  in  the 
dirt,  our  embassies  bombed,  our  people 
miu-dered.  .,_...         ^ 

We  have  gone  an  extra  mile,  the  extra 
2  miles.  In  fact,  we  have  taken  the  50- 
mile  hike  in  the  search  for  peace.  The 
only  course  which  honorable  men  can 
take  is  that  which  is  being  bravely  and 
resolutely  followed  by  President  Johnson. 
A  search  of  the  records  proves  time 
and  again  this  is  a  man  who  loves  peace, 
not  as  a  political  gimmick,  but  with  a 
deep  and  abiding  conviction  and  desire 
for  peace  for  all  mankind.  Here  is  a 
man  who  would  gladly  have  his  name 
placed  in  a  tiny  corner  of  the  history 
books  as  one  who  helped  to  bring  about 
lasting  peace,  than  to  have  chapters 
written  about  his  having  led  a  nation  to 
victory  in  a  great  war. 

President  Johnson  and  I  may  disagree 
on  some  issues,  just  as  he  disagreed  with 
other  Presidents  in  his  long  and  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Congress.  But  on 
the  course  of  action  he  follows  today  in 
meeting  aggression  with  the  only  thing 
the  Communists  understand,  armed 
might,  he  has  whatever  support  I  can 

render  him. 

I  seek  not  global  conflict.  I  have  two 
small  children  myself.  I  want  my  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in  a  world  of  peace.  I 
do  not  want  my  son.  John,  to  have  to 
fisht  and  die  in  some  foreign  land  any- 
more than  the  brave  mothers  and 
fathers  who  have  given  their  sons  in  the 
present  struggle. 

In  my  Ufetime  I  have  seen  friends  and 
relatives  march  off  to  three  conflicts, 
many  never  to  return.  My  heart  is 
hea\y  in  their  loss,  and  in  the  realization 
that  "others  must  follow. 

But  I  know  full  well  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  young  men  of  America  today 
will  give  that  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion with  the  same  spirit  that  this  Nation 
has  had  since  Valley  Forge. 

To  the  President,  I  would  remind  him 
that  the  greatest  man  of  peace  who  ever 
lived,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  had  to  re- 
sort to  force  to  throw  the  moneychangers 
out  of  the  temple.    And  that  he  was  be- 
trayed by  those  who   should  have  un- 
dei-stood  him  best,  and  he  was  crucified. 
No  great  man  in  history  has  been  able 
to  e.scape  unreasoning  and  blind  vilifi- 
cation and  opposition.    No  matter  how 
much   we   progress   in   so    many   areas, 
there  seems  that  there  will  always  be 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  understand 
the  lessons  of  history.     When  you  ap- 
pease the  bully  in  high  school,  he  only 
becomes  more  demanding  and  belliger- 
ent.   When  you  appease  the  criminal,  his 
acts  of  violence  only  become  more  pro- 
nounced.   And  when  you  appease  naked 


aggression,  history  teaches  time  and 
again  without  pause  that  you  only  en- 
courage further  aggression. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress,  regard- 
less of  party  or  region,  need  to  support 
the  President  in  this  difficult  hour.  The 
decisions  which  he  must  make  in  this 
hour,  and  in  this  time,  are  as  difficult  as 
any  that  Washington,  Lincoln,  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  or  Kennedy  ever  had 
to  face. 

The  man  and  the  hour  have  met.  On 
the  shoulders  of  this  one  man  rests  the 
future  of  the  world.  His  decisions  nqt 
only  affect  the  Nation  he  serves  today, 
but  the  course  of  mankind. 

I  believe  he  has  chosen  the  right  path. 
This  conflict  was  inevitable.  It  is  far 
better  that  we  make  our  stand  today 
than  that  time  in  the  future,  and  it 
might  not  have  been  far  ofif,  when  it 
would  have  been  in  South  America,  not 
to  mention  all  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe  where  this  would  more  than  likely 
have  come  about. 

I  do  not  know  how  history  will  rank 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  We  are  too  close  on 
the  moment  to  know  the  full  consequen- 
ces of  that  which  we  do.  But  I  believe 
that  we  have  seen  a  turning  point  in 

history. 

The  Communists  can  appreciate  force. 
The  Corrmiunists  will  learn  that  this  Na- 
tion means  what  it  says;  and  I  say 
categorically  that  we  should  never  make 
a  statement,  never  sign  a  treaty,  never 
make  a  commitment,  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  honor. 

I  am  not  a  warmonger.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  want  peace  as  devoutly  as  any 
man  that  has  the  privilege  to  serve  m 
this  Congress.  But  as  one  who  wants 
peace,  but  not  at  any  cost,  the  proper 
coui-se  for  this  Nation  to  follow  is  the 
one  which  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
charted.  It  is  a  dangerous  course,  the 
path  will  not  be  easy,  and  too  many  lives 
will  be  snuffed  out  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
in  this  stnaggle. 

But  to  the  line  of  names  of  Nathan 
Hale,  AMn  York,  and  Colin  P.  Kelly  will 
be  added  other  Americans  who  knew  the 
challenge  which  histoi-y  placed  before 
them,  and  they  were  willing  to  meet  that 

Mr.  President,  I  support  you  in  your 
detei-mination  that  the  world  shall  some- 
day know  peace.  Your  detractors  in  this 
regard  cotild  learn  a  lesson  from  history, 
but  they  have  had  able  predecessors  that 
history  disdains. 

History  has  a  special  contempt  for 
those  who  seek  to  hide  their  heads  in  the 
sand  when  the  great  challenges  of  the 
time  require  courage  and  sacrifice.  You 
are  meeting  this  challenge;  your  actions 
have  been  forthright  in  carrying  out  the 
pledges  which  we  have  made. 

History  will  not  regard  you  Ughtly. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  believe  I  shall 
not  object — will  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  tell  me  if  this  involves  a  change  in 
the  schedule,  as  just  announced  by  the 
majority  leader,  for  next  week? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Absolutely  not,  to  my 
knowledge.  The  delay  was  caused  by 
me  personally,  because  of  my  lateness  in 
filing  a  supplementary  statement  of 
views.  I  know  of  no  other  reason  for 
the  late  filing  of  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
understands  that  this  is  most  unusual, 
after  special  orders  have  started.  I 
merely  wished  to  clear  that  up.  Do  I 
'correctly  understand  that  there  will  be 
additional  views  or  supplementary  views 
^to  the  report  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act?     

Mr.  SCHEUER.     Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish 
to  identify  this  for  the  Record.    I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ITEM  VETO  LEGISLATION 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committej^ 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1965. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 477  which  is  designed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  veto  individual  items  in  ap- 
propriation bills.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  its  adoption  would  put  an 
end  to  a  lot  of  imnecessary  spending  and 
could  mean  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions a  year  to  the  taxpayer. 

As  we  know  only  too  well,  the  present 
system  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  prac- 
tices in  government.  The  President,  In 
acting  on  appropriation  bills  passed  by 
Congress,  must  take  all  or  nothing — the 
bad  with  the  good.  This  means  that  he 
must  accept  a  lot  of  unnecessary  "pork 
barrel"  projects  in  order  to  approve  other 
projects  that  are  vital  to  our  national 
development,  economy,  and  security. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
late  President  Kennedy  strongly  recom- 
mended changing  this  reprehensible 
practice.  They  had  complained  that 
their  hands  had  been  tied  and  that  they 
had  been  powerless  to  eliminate  obvious- 
ly unsound  programs  without  destroying 
many  vitally  needed  projects. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
88th  Congress  in  an  effort  to  secure  this 
constitutional  amendment,  and  I  now 
urge  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  resolution  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  we  can  have  full  con- 
gressional action  on  it  during  the  89th 
Congress.  Unless  this  action  is  forth- 
coming, the  Congress  must  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  procedure  because  of  its  failure 
to  act  heretofore  on  the  problem. 
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I  know  that  I  am  not  the  first  critic 
of  this  "all  or  nothing"  system  which 
governs  our  appropriation  legislation. 
The  history  of  opposition  dates  back  to 
the  19th  centuiy.  when  President  Arthur 
roundly  denounced  the  abuses  inherent 
in  requiring  a  President  to  accept  or  re- 
ject an  appropriation  bill  in  its  entirety. 
In  1882.  President  Arthur  explained  the 
problem  by  relating: 

As  citizens  of  one  Stiite  find  tliat  money. 
to  r;ii5e  ulilch  they  in  common  with  tiie 
whole  country  .ire  taxed,  is  to  be  expended 
for  local  improvements  in  another  State, 
they  demand  similar  benefits  for  themselves. 

Well,  that  problem  is  still  with  us  to- 
day, and  I  say  that  it  is  time  we  resolved 
it.  once  and  for  all. 

This  bargaining  and  bickering  on  ap- 
propriation bills  can  reach  the  ridicu- 
lous. As  a  hypothetical  Congressman 
Tubbs  said  to  Congressman  Nubbs.  Tf 
you  don't  vote  for  digging  out  Catfish 
Creek.  I'll  oppose  your  item  on  flood 
control  for  the  Mississippi  River."  And, 
so  that  the  lives  and  property  of  thou- 
sands of  people  may  be  safeguarded. 
Catfish  Creek  must  be  dug  out.  and  the 
bill  goes  through  with  all  its  "pork"  to 
be  put  before  the  President.  Well,  this 
is  patently  wrong,  and  I  believe  the  Pres- 
ident must  be  given  the  authority  to  ex- 
ercise some  selectivity  in  passing  on 
appropriation  matters. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  item-veto  bill 
will  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  and  will  elimi- 
nate a  lot  of  this  ridiculous  give-and-take 
technique  of  voting  appropriation  bills. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  on  this  matter,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  I  can  count  on  their 
bipartisan  support  for  this  important 
measure. 


COMMUNIST  ATTACKS  ON  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  ARE  TO  BE  EX- 
PECTED BECAUSE  HIS  POLICIES 
ARE  PAYING  OFF  FOR  THE  CAUSE 
OF  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wire  services  are  canying  a  story  out  of 
Warsaw,  Poland,  which  quotes  the  Polish 
Minister  of  Defense,  Marshal  Marian 
Spychalski,  as  follows: 

Poland's  Minister  of  Defense.  Marshal 
Marian  Spychalski.  suggested  at  an  election 
rally  last  night  that  President  Johnson  wil- 
fully cheated  American  voters  with  his 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. ^ 

He  also  said  U.S.  military  strategy  was 
based  on  exploiting  the  Moscow-Peiping  split 
but  was  actually  having  the  reverse  effect. 

Both  Johnson  and  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  are  helping  to  prove  that 
voters  in  the  West  have  no  real  choice,  Spy- 
chalski declared  in  a  Poznan  speech  quoted 
by  the  Polish  press  agency. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  prove  once 
more  that  a  citizen  in  a  capitalist  country 
has  no  possibility  to  choose  the  policy  more 
or  less  agreeable  to  him,"  Spychalski  said. 
'Really,  what  choice  did  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  make  in  electing  Lyndon  John- 
son as  President?" 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  i-ccall  ever  before 
seeing  a  statement  by  a  refpon.sible  offi- 
cial that  is  more  untrue  and  deceptive 
than  the  statement  made  by  the  Polish 
Minister  of  Defense.  Indeed,  it  is  rather 
ironic  that  this  accusation  apainst  the 
President  of  the  United  State.-  r.hould  be 
made  at  an  election  rally  at  Poznan, 
Poland,  when  the  v.hole  v.orld  knows 
the  viciousiiess  with  whic'a  the  Commu- 
nists in  Pokuid  crushed,  in  the  veiy  city 
of  Poznan.  the  efforts  of  the  Polisli  peo- 
ple to  liberate  themselve.';  tinn  Commu- 
nist rule.  Why.  the  whole  world  knows 
what  a  mockery  the  D^  fcm-c  Miiii.-ter  of 
Poland  is  making  of  truth  Miien  he  even 
suggests  that  there  is  any  semblance  of 
fi'ee  elections  under  the  Communist 
domination  of  this  gallant  nation  of 
Poland. 

Fortunately,  the  PolL-^b  people  see 
through  this  hypocrisy  of  their  Com- 
munist oppr-essors.  I  am  delighted  to 
say  that,  to  my  personal  knowled:-;e.  if 
the  35  million  people  of  Poland,  who  will 
never  be  Communists,  incl-ed  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  a  free  elec- 
tion in  Poland,  there  v.ould  not  be  a 
Mar.shal  Marian  Spychalski  as  Defense 
Minister  of  Poland  and  there  would  not 
be  a  Gomulka  as  Premier  of  Poland. 
The  Polish  people  have  a  hi-story  going 
back  1.000  years  demonstrating  tlieir  re- 
spect for  freedom  and  digiuty.  Many 
pases  of  histoiy  have  been  written  abou!; 
their  exploits  going  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  time  and  running  up  through 
World  War  II  and  even  to  today,  when 
the  Polish  people,  rfter  20  years  of  illegal 
Communist  rule,  are  still  standing  up 
heroically  against  Coniinunist  opurcs- 
sion.  Poland's  Defense  Minister  says 
President  Johnson  cheated  the  American 
voters  with  his  policies  in  Vicinam.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  Communist  lead- 
ei-s  throughout  the  whole  world  are  at- 
tacking President  Johitson  today.  This 
is  because  for  the  first  time  in  20  years 
the  tide  is  starting  to  turn  against  them 
and  we  see  the  hope  of  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. Yes;  we  stopped  the  Communi>:t 
conspii-acy  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  thi.s  Communist 
mai'shal  is  denouncing  our  great  Pres- 
ident, because  our  great  President  has 
shown  the  world,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, both  E>emocrats  and  Republicans, 
stand  firmly  behind  him.  We  stand 
firmly  behind  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  dc- 
tei-mination  that  the  retreat  from  com- 
munism has  come  to  an  end.  There  is 
a  new  order  in  this  v.orld  today,  a  new 
order  of  hope.  Tiie  PolLsh  Defense  Min- 
ister knows  that  better  than  anyone  else. 
Yes;  the  stirrings  of  freedom  are  being 
detected  among  millions  of  people;  180 
million  oppressed  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  oppres.sed  by  the  Communists 
in  these  heroic  captive  nations,  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  it.  So  we  can  easily 
understand  why  Marshal  Spychalski 
would  today  be  denouncing  President 
Johnson.  It  is  because  he  sees  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  sees  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  is  bocoming  infec- 
tious. 

The  bold  and  daring  policies  of  Piesi- 
dent  Johnson  are  finally  starting  to  pay 
off  all  over  the  world.  I  think  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  day  v^hen  under  the 


heroic  and  bold  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  who  in  my  Judgment  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  this  world  has  ever  seen,  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  and  believe  that 
the  enslaved  and  chained  people,  en- 
slaved and  chained  by  the  CommunLst 
conspiracy  for  more  than  20  years,  are 
going  to  join  the  family  of  free  nations 
at  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  let  this 
arrogant  attack  upon  our  President  go 
without  mention  here.  We  are  going  to 
see  a  great  many  more  similar  attacks 
by  the  Communists  against  our  Presi- 
dent. Ye.s  indeed,  his  policies  are  payiuEr 
off.  We  are  going  to  see  the  revival  and 
survival  of  freedom.  We  are  going  to 
see  an  expansion  of  freedom.  The  whole 
world  is  waiting  for  that  today,  I  believe. 
If  we  were  to  go  into  Poland  today  and 
ask  the  35  million  people  there  what  they 
think,  if  they  had  a  choice  between 
President  Johnson  and  this  Communi.5t 
puppet.  Marshal  Spychalski,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Polish 
people  would  side  with  President  John- 
ton. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Th3  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Uhnois? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KREBS.  I  am  very  happy  for  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  excellent  and  timely 
remarks.  I  also  would  be  pleased  for 
the  Record  to  show  my  associatioii  with 
the  statement  made  by  him. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen'Je- 
man  for  his  contribution. 


May  27,  1965 
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.TAMES    W.    TURPIN     AND 
PROJECT  CONCERN 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  Congressman  Robert 
Wilson,  and  I  were  privileged  to  host  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  a  remarkable 
young  American,  Dr.  James  W.  Turpin. 
the  founder  of  Project  Concern. 

I  take  this  time  today  to  tell  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
Dr.  Turpin  and  Project  Concern  because 
I  think  it  is  a  story  worth  telling  and 
one  which  must  inspire  us  all. 

Project  Concern  is  a  nonprofit  medical 
aid  group  without  religious  and  political 
affiliations,  which  operates  hospitals  and 
clinics,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tur- 
pin. in  South  "Vietnam  and  Hong  Kong. 


More  than  20  nationalities  are  repre- 
sei'itcd  on  the  Project  Concern  staff  of 
100  people,  many  of  them  serving  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

Both  Congressman  Wilson  and  I 
know  Jim  Turpin  personally,  have  great 
admiration  for  him  and  his  work,  and 
count  ourselves  honored  to  serve  as 
meaibcis  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Project  Concern. 

Dr.  Tui-pin.  37  years  old.  was  roared 
in  A.*land.  Ky..  where  his  family  has 
lived  for  several  generations.  He  grew 
up  in  a  tradition  of  service  to  man  for 
IS  a  bov  he  followed  his  grandfather. 
Dr.  Janics  V/e:lcy  Duke,  through  the 
hills  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

Following  a  period  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  Jim  Turpin  enrolled  at  Em- 
orv  University  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  where  he 
completed  his  undergraduate  work  and 
continued  his  studies  in  the  School  of 
Tneology.  While  studying  theology. 
Jim  Turpin  completed  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  medical  school,  and  then 
went  on  successfully  to  complete  medical 
school.  Following  his  internship  and 
residency,  he  went  into  general  practice 
in  Coronado,  Calif. 

r.-fDlCAL    CLINKS    1^J     IIONG    KON'G 


In  Coronado,  Jim  Turpin  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  became  active  in  community  life. 
Jim  served  on  the  city  council  and  taught 
a  Sunday  school  class.  This  may  well 
have  been  the  launching  i^ad  for  Project 
Concern,  for  Jim  invited  his  adult  group 
to  "join  me  and  let  us  do  .something  about 
service  instead  oi  sitting  here  talking 
about  it."  As  a  result  of  an  on-the-spot 
in.speclion  of  conditions,  Jim  and  the 
Sunday  school  class  members  volunteered 
their  time  and  services  to  help  with  a 
medical  clinic  and  school  at  Ca.^a  de  To- 
dos  in  Tijuana,  Mexico. 

In  November  1961,  Project  Concern 
was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia a.s  a  nonprofit  organization.  It  took 
less  than  a  year  to  raise  the  .support  nec- 
essary to  begin  the  first  Project  Concern 
medical  clinics  in  the  Briti.sh  Crown  Col- 
ony of  Hong  Kong.  An  ever  increasing 
cii-cle  of  friends  agreed  to  give  financial 
support.  In  September  19C2,  Project 
Concern  was  at  work  in  Hong  Kong. 
Three  outpatient  clinics  have  now  been 
established  in  Hong  Kong.  One  serves 
the  walled  city  of  Kowloon.  the  second 
aids  The  .«;Quatters  of  Jordan  Valley,  while 
the  tliird  center  floats  on  two  jui-iks  in 
the  center  of  the  Yaumali  typhoon  shel- 
ter. These  three  centers  have  brought 
medical  assistance  and  food  to  the  mas.^es 
of  poor  Chinese  who  have  crov.dcd  into 
Honi-  Kong  in  recent  years  and  for  whom 
no  ether  medical  aid  is  available. 

In  19G3  I  had  the  great  privilege  of 
visiting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turpin  and  their 
four  children  in  Hong  Kong  and  person- 
ally observed  them  in  action  in  the  walled 
city  of  Kowloon  and  rendering  medical 
service  to  refugees  on  the  floating  chnic 
In  the  harbor.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  cxpcricncee  of  my  life. 

PROJECT   CONCERN   IN    SOUTH  VIETN.^M 

More  recently.  Dr.  Turpin  and  Project 
Concern  have  gone  into  South  Vietnam 
and  have  established  a  small  hospital  in 
the  village  of  DaMpao.  some  150  niiles 
noriheast  of  Saigon.     Inpatients  num- 


ber over  50  per  month  and  outpatients 
over  700  per  month.    In  addition,  a  vil- 
lage medical  officer— VMO— program  has 
been  established.    This  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  Project  Concern  and  the 
Government   of   South   Vietnam   trains 
local  young  men  and  women  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  medical  assistance.    Grad- 
uates return  to  their  villages  as  medical 
officers  certified  by  the  Government.    A 
Project   Concern   team,   with   a   doctor, 
nui-se.  and  laboratory  technician,  visits 
each  of  the  villages  periodically,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  village  medical  of- 
ficer conducts  clinic  sessions  with  full 
medical  services.     In  addition,  the  village 
medical  officer,  as  well  as  the  Project 
Concern  personnel,  are  actively  engaged 
in  improving  the  living  conditions  of  the 
villages  in  the  region  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, seeking  to  prevent  disease  and  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living. 

DR.  TURPIN  ON  TOtJR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  Turpin  is  now  in  the  United  States 
on  a  10-week  tour  on  behalf  of  Project 
Concern.  He  must  raise  funds  so  that 
the  work  of  Project  Concern  can  be  con- 
tmued  and.  hopefully,  expanded.  Since 
Project  Concern  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion and  not  connected  with  any  re- 
ligious, welfare,  or  governmental  group, 
its  entire  support  must  come  from  in- 
terested individuals  who  know  about  the 
project  and  realize  what  a  valuable  pro- 
gram it  is. 

Here  is  what  even  small  amounts  oi 
money  contributed  to  Project  Concern 
can  do:  $1  provides  7  days  of  treatment  • 
for    removal     of    parasitic     intestinal  * 
worms;  $5  provides  21  days  of  treatment 
for  severe  fungus  disease  in  a  child;  $10 
provides  3  months  of  medicine  and  food 
necessary  to  overcome  malnutrition  in 
a  child;  $25  provides  salary  and  support 
for  a  native  village  medical  officer  and 
basic  medical  care  for  an  entire  village 
for  1  month;  $50  provides  necessary  daily 
medical  treatment  for   tuberculosis   for 
1  year. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  a  modest  con- 
tribution can  mean  a  great  deal  to  some 
individual  or  village  in  South  Vietnam 
or  Hong  Kong.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
learn  more  about  this  imaginative  ven- 
ture in  bettering  the  lives  of  people  in 
other  countries  can  write  for  more  in- 
formation to:  Project  Concern.  Inc.. 
Postmaster.  San  Diego,  Calif. 


t)r.  Turpin  captivated  an  audience  of  200 
as  he  spoke  in  the  new  dining  hall  on  the 
college  campus.  He  Is  on  a  $250,000  lund 
drive  for  Project  Concern,  which  he  and  his 
wife,  Martha,  founded  Si'z  years  ago.  The 
project  Is  active  in  South  Vietnam  and  Hong 
Kong.  The  doctor  spoke  at  noon.  'Wednes- 
day, to  the  South  Bend  Rotary  Club. 

His  staff,  which  now  numbers  99,  originally 
worked  among  Chinese  refugees  In  Hong 
Kong,  but  has  also  established  a  one-story 
25-bed  hospital  in  the  village  of  DaMpao  in 
South  Vietnam,  about  200  miles  northeast 
of   Saigon. 

The  former  Navy  doctor,  who  served  an 
internship  at  Crawford  Long  Hospital.  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  established  residency  In  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  also  operates  thatched-roof 
clinics  for  tribesmen  in  25  surrounding 
vir.nges. 

miBESMEN    TRAINED 

The  cUnics  are  serviced  by  35  young  Koho 
tribesmen  trained  by  the  Turpin  team,  who 
are  certified  by  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment, to  dispense  ftrst  aid,  medication  for 
tuberculosis  and  malaria,  and  provide  other 
assistances. 

Dr.  Turpin  found  deep  personal  pleasure 
in  aiding  starving  and  disease-afflicted  per- 
sons v.hen  he  and  his  wife,  Martha,  visited 
Tijuana,  infamous  Mexico  border  town. 
durii.g  days  off  from  his  general  practice 
in  southern  California. 

He  said  he  experienced  an  emotional 
change  whUe  crossing  the  Mexico  border  one 
summer  night  almost  4  years  ago,  after  labor- 
ing nearly  12  hours  to  save  the  lives  of  a 
young  Mexican  girl  and  her  sister  who  were 
suffering  from  bronchial  pneumonia. 

That  night  he  realized  he  needed  these 
people  as  much  as  they  needed  him,  the 
doctor   stated. 

■While  working  with  the  Chinese  and  South 
Vietnamese.  Dr.  Turpin  witnessed  things  he 
considered  to  be  pathetic  beyond  imagina- 
tion. 

He  cited  the  spectacle  ol  a  starving  baby 
sucking  at  a  mother's  breast  and  screaming 
pitlfullv  because  its  mother's  body  was  so 
racked  "with  malnutrition  she  could  not  give 
the  child  nourishment.  And  seeing  thou- 
sands of  children  so  undernourished  their 
digestive  systems  were  feeding  on  muscle 
fiber. 

The  greatest  medical  problem  among  these 
people  other  than  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and 
cholera,  is  intestinal  parasites,  he  said. 


DR.    Tt-RPINS    Visrr    TO    SOUTH    EEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
.several  newspaper  accounts  of  Dr.  Tur- 
pin's  current  tour  across  the  United 
States,  includinfr  a  report  in  the  South 
Bend  Ti-ibune  following  his  visit  to  my 
own  home  city  of  South  Bend : 
I  From    the    South    Bend     (Ind.)     Tribune, 

May    6.    1965] 
Viet    Jvncle    Doctor    Battles    Ignorance 
(By   Tliomas   Serge) 
Intestinal  pnr.-.sites  and  witch  doctors  ai'e 
two  of  the  major  medical  problems  in  South 
Vietnam.  Dr.  James  -W.  Txtrpin,  a  37-year- 
o'ld  American  phvsician  who  operates  a  hos- 
pital in  the  Vietnam  jungle,  said  Wednesday 
night    at    St.    Mary's    CoUege. 

Dr.  Turpin,  who  organized  Project  Con- 
cern, a  nonprofit  medical  aid  group,  said 
that  in  the  southeast  Afian  countries  mod- 
ern medical  science  oft«n  is  scorned  by  the 
natives  until  traditional  forms  of  sorcery 
have  been  tried  and  failed. 


BOY     IS     AIDED 

A  nonmedical  problem  his  staff  must  con- 
tend with  is  superstition  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Vietnam. 

Dr.  Turpin  told  of  a  Vietnamese  woman 
who  came  to  the  clinic  with  her  child  who 
was  suffering  from  large  facial  abscesses. 
Convinced  her  son  was  possesed  by  evil 
spirits,  she  brought  the  boy  to  him  as  a 
last  resort  after  a  village  sorcerer's  methods 
of  ctire  had  failed. 

The  Witch  doctor  sacrificed  a  water  buffalo 
and  a  chicken,  paid  for  by  the  mother,  and 
also  dotted  a  piece  of  paper  with  dyes  and 
made  the  boy  swallow  it. 

The  doctor  lanced  the  abscesses  and  the 
boy  showed  Immediate  improvement.  He 
tactfully  told  the  woman  her  son  had  been 
in  the  spirit-separating  room  and  she  was  so 
impressed  she  brought  many  other  patients 
to  him. 

Project  Concern  has  worked  with  such  a 
variety  of  races  that  it  has  been  called  a 
"Little  United  Nations."  and  sometimes. 
"Little  Hope." 

Dr.  Ttu-pin  left  Vietnam  convinced  that 
the  war  is  being  won  there  and  that  the  war 
is  a  necessary  evil. 

RAIDS    BOOST    MORALE 

He  said  recent  American  air  raids  on  North 
Vietnam  are  a  tremendous  morale  booster  for 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  he  noted  a  greater 
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irterest  has  been  shown  by  people  who  pre- 
viously cared  little  for  their  own  welfare. 

He  warned  that  these  persons  are  starving, 
want  jobs,  education  and  security,  and  will 
take  these  things  from  the  first  country  to 
offer  it.  but  he  pointed  out  thi, t  tliey  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  communism  but 
are  only  seeking  a  means  to  these  er.ds. 

Tne  young  doctor  predicted  the  village  of 
Mpao  would  go  Comnumtst  within  a  week  if 
tlie  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from  tlie 
war. 

"The  battle  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  termed  a 
civil  war.  there  are  too  many  other  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  fight."  he  said. 

WILL     W.M.K     FOR     P.\YS 

The  South  Vietname.^e  are  suffering  hor- 
rible indignities  and  will  walk  for  2  or  3  days 
to  rcacli  medical  clinics,  according  to  Dr. 
Turpm. 

In  one  of  the  colored  slides  a  chief  of  a 
mountain  tribe  was  depicted  in  ui.derclotli- 
ing — the  only  garments  he  possessed. 

A  man  came  to  the  clinic  garbed  in  a 
woman's  dress  for  lack  of  anytinng  else  to 
wear,  Dr.  Turpin  taid. 

Pre:^cntly.  wells  and  sanitary  ditcn.es  are 
being  dug.  and  when  screening  is  available 
dwellings  are  secured  with  it  to  improve 
existing  conditions. 

Turning  to  field  activities  in  the  colony 
of  Hong  Kong,  Dr.  Turpin  said  more  than 
40.000  boat  people  in  the  Yaumati  typhoon 
shelter  receive  medical  aid  from  two  floating 
65-ioot  junks  equipped  witli  modern  med- 
ical facilities. 

CLINIC    .\r    CEMETERY 

The  boat  dwellers  live  their  lives  and  die 
afloat,  and  many  of  them  are  too  supersti- 
tious to  even  go  asliore  for  medical  care. 

On  the  mainland  nearby,  a  clinic  was  es- 
t.ibiished  in  a  abandoned  cemetery  building 
givcit  to  them  by  the  Government.  Dr.  Turpin 
said. 

Project  Concern  has  no  specific  religiotis 
or  political  affiliations.  "The  project  wants 
only  to  bring  the  best  American  medical  aid 
possible  to  those  who  need  it  the  most,"  the 
doctor  said. 

Dr.  Turpin's  wife  and  children,  Keith,  14, 
Payton,  12,  Scott.  7,  and  Jan,  6,  returned  to 
California  after  spending  the  summer  with 
him  in  Vietnam. 

PREMEDICAL    COt.  P.~E 

Martha  has  enrolled  in  a  premedical  course 
since  returning,  he  .said. 

Dr.  Turpin  was  introduced  by  Miss  Geral- 
dine  Hatt.  a  social  .s'.udies  tcaciier  at  Central 
High  School  who  worked  as  a  volunteer  for 
Project  Concern  in  Hong  Kong  in  1963. 

Sister   Maria   Renata.    CSC,   president   of 

'St.  Mary's  College,  and  Miss  Lillian  Chard, 

Grayslake,   111.,   senior   class   president,   were 

hostesses.     College  seniors,  alumni,  and  staff 

attended. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Schenck,  president  of  the 
South  Bend  branch  of  the  AAUW;  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Andersen,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Emlong,  co- 
chairmen  of  the  recent  graduates  committee, 
were  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Refreshment.?  were  served  before  the  pro- 
gram. 


jFroni  the  Sotith  Bend  Tribune,  Apr,  24. 
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DocTOp.  Si  rxs  Vietn.'.m  FiNa — W.^nts 

$250,000  To  Help  Treat  Tribesmen 

Sa.n-  Francisco. — An  American  doctor  who 
has  spent  the  past  year  treating  mountain 
tribesmen  in  .South  Vietnam  launched  a  na- 
tionwide drive  today  to  ra:.-:e  «250  000  to  help 
them. 

"After  living  and  working  with  these  peo- 
ple. I  can  say  that  they  de.-erve  the  best  help 
we  can  supply,"  declares  Dr.  James  W.  Tur- 
pin. "They  are  making  a  genuine  e.Tort  to 
help  themselves." 

Turpin.  37.  has  set  up  a  25-bed  hospital  in 
the  village  of  DaMpao  about  150  miles  north- 


east of  Saigon.  He  and  an  international  staff 
also  operate  out-patient  clinics  for  mountain 
tril>esmen  in  25  surrounding  villages. 

NO  TROUBLE   FROM   RtDS 

"Vietcong  guerrillas  have  giVen  us  no  sig- 
nificant trouble,"  says  Turpin.  "And  I'm  sure 
we've  treated  some  of  tliem." 

Turpin,  who  wears  a  brass  bracelet  signi- 
fying honorary  nicmbcrship  m  the  Koho 
tribe,  says  morale  has  soared  among  the  Viet- 
namese and  U.S.  soldler-ad^  iters  since  the 
war  aiiamst  the  Communist  Viotcong  was 
stepjjed  up. 

"Nobody  likos  to  f'giit  a  war  iic  can't  win," 
he  says. 

The  Turpin  team  has  irailied  35  yoiuig 
Kolio  tribesmen  as  village  iTjedical  oincers. 
certified  by  the  Souili  Vietnam  CJovernmeni . 
to  dispense  emergency  lirst  ai<l.  tiiberculosis 
and  malaria  medication,  and  oilier  assistance 
to  their  fellow  tribesmen. 

"Tliey  are  our  most  impor|ant  contrilju- 
ticn."  '1  lU'pin  s.iys. 

Turpin  said  the  training  tdvv.ird  .self-suf- 
ficiency us  a  cooperative  effort  )f  the  Govern- 
ment and  Project  Concern,  an  independent, 
nonprofit  relief  organization  tlie  physician 
and  his  wife.  Martha,  foundec  3'^  years  ago 
at  Coronado.  Calif. 


May  23,   1965 1 
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I  From  the  Indianapolis  Star, 

JUN'Gi.E  Doctor   Battles   Acoifv. 
Viet 
(By  Ben  Colei 

Wa.siungton. — Dr.  James  Wl  Turpin  looks 
like  a  movis  director's  drcnifi  of  what  he 
really  is — a  jungle  doctor. 

And  last  week,  thanks  to  Representatives 
JoiiN  Brade.mas,  Democrat,  ol  Indiana,  and 
Boa  Wilson.  Republican,  of 
Turpi;',  shared  some  of  liis  e.x'.reinely  practical 
knowledge  with  a  lew  Congre:-$!nen  —  too  few. 
unforiui:;itely.  Bradl'm.xs  ancl  Wii.soN  arc 
directors  of  Dr.  Turpin's  nutrcy  operation 
called.  "Concern  Inc." 

Tlie  strikingly  h.ind.^ome  young  Kentucky- 
born  physician,  moved  by  tte  suffering  of 
people  in  underdeveloped  nations,  left  his 
practice  in  Coronado,  Calif.,  ;o  seek  a  new 
career  in  medicine  out  of  tlic  ma.ss  of  agony 
in  ijoulheast  A.5ia. 

There,  in  an  abandoned  U.SJ.  Special  Serv- 
ices compoinid.  he  treats  3.500  Vietnamese  a 
mo)ith.  And  he  weeps  over  tiioir  poverty, 
their  hun^'er,  and  their  suffeping. 

His  wife  is  studying  inedicind  with  the  hope 
of  joining  his  work.  Dr.  Tu)-pin  is  in  the 
United  States  now  trying  to  r:<i5c  J'iSO.OOO  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  his  'Concern, 
Inc."  I 

The  Vieinamcse  c.ll  him  Ba^jsi  H  tkkah.  the 
"Doctor  Who  Remembers  (Us»,"  and  in  Hong 
Koncr.  he  is  known  as  Kai  Ych.  meaning 
■  Godfatlier." 

He  lias  won  the  devotion  of  the  natives 
Ijccause  he  gives  tliem  help  witiiiout  question. 
Ho  series  under  the  little  blue-and-white 
banner  of  "Concern  Inc.."  wtiicli  is  wholly 
intcrnatior.al.  witii  compa.'sicB. 

Dr.  Turpin  has  high  praise  lor  the  Ameri- 
can Special  Service  Corps  in  Vietnam.  But 
he  is  critical  of  the  petty  Amgricans  who  sit 
in  Saigon.  "Get  them  out  in  tfte  villages,"  he 
pleads,  noting  that  if  America  withdraws 
from  Vietnam,  then  the  Coinmunlsts  will 
take  over,  J 

In  hio  medical  compound,  tie  has  trained 
bright  young  Vietnamese  to  be  village  medi- 
cal ofHcers.  outfitted  them  wittt  white  jackets 
and  stethoscopes.  They  can  di.spcnse  medi- 
cine for  common  ailments,  refer  seriously  ill 
patients  to  Dr.  Turpin  and  his  .associates 

Children  with  .■stomachs  bloated  from  hun- 
ger, mothers  weeping  over  cl^.ildren  that 
nur.3e  starvation-dried  breast^-,  men  who 
come  with  their  bony  nakednr-ss  covered  by 
tattered  dresses  or  scanty  short  underwear — 
all  these  affect  Dr.  Turpin  deeply. 

"To  think  that  somehow  generations  of 
poverty  have  Inured  these  people  to  suEfer- 


ing  is  red-whit«-and-blue  naivete,"  he  .^^avs 
"The  truth  is,  each  generation  discovers 
hunger,  privation,  and  suffering  anew." 

The  stepi)ed-tip  American  battle  again.st 
the  Communists  has  lifted  the  enthusiasm 
even  of  the  formerly  indifferent  Vietnamese, 
Dr.  Turpin  s.nd. 

Tlie  tiny  effort  of  Concern.  Inc..  is  but 
a  speck  of  mercy  in  .in  ocean  of  sorrows,  but 
it  works,  and  Dr.  Turpin  thinks  it  cottld 
work  evcrvwhere. 


|Fio;n   the   Chicago  Tribtnie.   May  2,   19C5I 

Doctor  Tei.ls  of  Pkogre.ss  in  Soith  Viet- 
nam— Troops'  Morale  Improving,  He  Says 

(By  Thomas  Pcjwers) 
Tlie  contention  that  the  United  States  is 
making  no  progress  in  South  Vietnam  i.s 
"absolutely  faksc,"  a  36-year-old  medical  mis- 
sionary told  600  members  ol  tlie  Illinois 
Junior    Chamtjer    of    Commerce    yesluiday. 

Dr.  James  W.  Turjiin,  who  has  set  up  hos- 
pitals In  South  VMctnam  and  in  Hong  Kong, 
said  that  "for  every  airority,  there  are  1.000 
nets  of  compassion  in  South  Vietnam." 

sees  added  stability 

Spcaking  in  the  Sherman  House,  he  said 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  morale 
in  our  milit.;ry  forcci.,  mainly  because  of 
the  training  and  support  being  given  by 
U.S.  special  f.jrces  winch  the  doctor  lal^eled, 
"the   best  of   our  manhood." 

He  said  tlie  South  Vietnam  Oovernnicnt 
has  become  considera.hly  more  stable.  p;rtic- 
ularly  since  the  recent  rcver.scs  suJlered  by 
the  Communist  Vielcong  forces. 

He  said  the  U.S  aid  program  which  is 
costing  .$2  million  a  day  can  "Justifialjly  be 
criticized  not  because  of  its  lack  of  effective- 
ness taut  because  so  much  of  il  is  involved 
in  noniiiv  olvemcnt." 

He  explained  that  Vietnamese  fanners 
thumb  their  noses  at  trucks  bearing  ferti- 
lizer and  farm  equipment  to  them  "becau.'^e 
tl-ie  sacks  are  dumped  at  their  feet.  We 
need  to  have  more  of  those  distributing  the 
aid  to  move  out  of  the  large  villages  and 
move  in  wliere  the  really  poor  people  are, 
to  know  emotionnlly  itnd  spiritually  v.hiU 

it   mean.*:  to  starve   to  death." 

He   told  the  Jaycees: 

"I  do  not  want  your  charity  for  them 
Come  off  of  your  sanctimonious  high  horse. 
These  people  do  need  you.  They  are  suffer- 
ing indescribable  physical  privation.  But 
you  must  also  understand  that  you  need 
them." 

Dr.  Turpin  wa.s  a  general  practitioner  in  a 
suburb  of  San  Diego  until  he  paid  a  visit  to 
a  Tijuana.  Mexico,  slum  and  was  appalled  by 
what  he  saw.  He  organized  Project  Concern. 
Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  organization  that  pro- 
vided hospitals  and  clinics,  including  two 
floating  hospitals,  for  water  dwellers  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Turpin,  a  Methodist,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Emory    University    College    of    Theology    in 

Atlanta. 


(From  the  Chicago's  American.  May  2,   196.il 
Viet  Morale  up.  Medic  Here  Says 

U.S.  bombing  of  Vietcong  supply  lines  ha.s 
brought  a  100-percent  increase  in  South  Viet- 
namese morale,  according  to  an  American 
medical  voltmteer  in  that  country. 

Neverthele.ss,  Dr.  Jarncs  W.  Turpin.  fou'idtr 
and  president  of  Project  Concern,  sees  a  20- 
year  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  necessary  to  keep  it  free  of  Commu- 
nist domination. 

Declaring  that  tlie  Vietiuuncse.  like  oilier 
oriental  people,  are  "not  ready  for  democ- 
racy yet,"  he  saia  U.S.  intervention  will  be 
required  until  they  become  self-sufficient. 
Should  the  United  States  pull  out  now  South 
Vietnam  would  become  a  "Communist  col- 
ony in  a  matter  of  days,"  he  said. 
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addressed  press  luncheon 
He  made  the  remarks  at  a  press  luncheon 
(-  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  given  by  Mrs. 
H  .fv  D  Thorsen,  Jr.,  president  of  the  proj- 
ects'North  Shore  women's  auxiliary,  which 
m  also  sponsoring  a  .special  awards  dinner 
for  benefactors  tomorrow  evening  in  the 
O-rington  Hotel,  Ev.mston. 

Nimed  in  19G3  as  one  of  the  10  outstand- 
,,--  voung  men  of  the  year  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
cAinber  of  Commerce,  Dr.  Turpin  was  the 
Kevnote  speaker  yesterday  at  the  Jaycee's 
^t'lC  convention  in  the  Sherman  House. 
"project  Concern  got  its  start  In  1962,  when 
the  physician-minister  left  his  medical  prac- 
tice  in"  Coronado,  Calif.,  set  up  two  medical 
clinics  in  Hong  Kong  with  the  aid  of  four 
volunteers. 

RUNS  floating  clinic 
One,  known  as  a  "floating  clinic,"  is  housed 
on  two  Chinese  junks  and  serves  some  200,000 
bor-t  families  who  live  on  sampans  in  the 
tvphoon  shelters  of  the  bay.  The  other  is 
located  in  the  walled  city  of  Kow'.oon,  where 
some  250,000  people  live  in  a  10-block  area. 

The  work  has  since  been  extended  to  South 
Vietnam,  where  the  project  maintains  a  25- 
bed  hospital  in  the  hill  country  150  miles 
north  of  Saigon, 

Among  those  to  be  honored  at  tomorrow's 
dinner  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Clement  Stone, 
who  recently  gave  the  project  $16,000  to  dou- 
ble the  §8,000  raised  by  the  women's  auxil- 
iary. 

(From  the    Rochester  Fost-BuHotin,  Miy  8, 
1965] 

Democracy    in    Vietnam    Not    the    Answer 
Now 
(By  Thomas  Furth) 
Democracy  is  not  the  answer  right  now  in 

Vietnam.  However,  some  strong  form  of 
government  must  be  established  in  the  grief- 
stricken  southeast  Asian  country. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  James  Turpin, 
who  will  be  the  featured  speaker  tonight  at 
the  annual  Minnesota  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  State  convention  banquet  in  the 
Mnyo  Civic  Auditorium  Arena. 

Dr.  Turpin,  who  heads  the  Jaycee-spon- 
sorcd  Project  Concern  in  Asia,  met  briefly 
today  with  three  national  vice  presidents  of 
t'.ie  junior  chamber  of  commerce.  A  former 
Out,=tanding  Young  Man  in  America  in  1062, 
Dr.  Turpin  gave  Indications  on  the  progress 
of  the  program. 

"We* need  them  (the  Vietnamese)  as  much 
as  they  need  us."  Dr.  Turpin  confided.  "Tlie 
fulfillment  of  spiritual  and  emotional  needs 
we  receive  from  them  helps  compensate  for 
the  material  welfare  we  provide  them." 

Born  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  Dr.  Turpin.  37,  feels 
the  strongest  trump  card  for  communism  in 
Vietnam  is  dedication.  "The  Communist 
cadre  will  do  anything  to  become  one  of 
them  (Vietnamese)." 

However,  regardless  how  poor  and  sick 
some  Vietnamese  are.  Dr.  Turpin  continued, 
they  strive  to  maintain  dignity.  And  "Proj- 
ect Concern,"  has  received  a  good  amount  of 
support  from  the  Jaycees  in  Vietnam,  he 
added. 

What  Americans  must  sell  In  this  region, 
Dr.  Turpin  said,  is  democracy  and  Christian- 
ity. Through  Project  Concern  steps  can  be 
taken   in  that  direction,  he  said. 

Project  Concern  is  an  independent,  non- 
prcfit  relief  organization,  in  which  clinics 
and  hospitals  are  established  overseas.  Self- 
.■iufficiency  is  the  anticipated  end  result  of 
Project  Concern's  efforts. 

Jaycees  national  vice  prcsidcnt.s  visiting 
here  are  G.  Mcrritt  Martin  of  Saline,  Mich., 
James  Skidmore  of  Breck  Township  in  New 
JerJey,  and  Dr.  Fred  Rainey  of  Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 

Skidmore,  national  Jaycees  public  relations 
chairman,  announced  that  St.  Paul  will  be 
host  in  January  to  the  congress  for  the  selec- 


tion of  the   10  outstanding  young  men  of 
America. 

Promoted  by  the  Jaycees,  nominees  for 
the  national  honor  do  not  have  to  be  Jaycee 
members,  Skidmore  said.  The  10  finalists 
are  picked  from  approximately  20,000  solici- 
tations across  the  Nation.  Some  past  win- 
ners include  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Walt  Disney. 
Richard  Nixon,  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 


[From  the  Ashland  (Ky.)    Saturday  Evening 
Independent,  Apr.  24,  1965] 

Ash  LANDER  Launches  Drive  To  Aid  South 
Viet  Tribes— Dr.  James  Turpin  Seeks 
$250,000  FOR  "People  Who  Deserve  Best" 

(By  William  C.  Harrison) 
San  Francisco. — An  American  doctor  who 
has  sijent  the  past  year  treating  mountain 
tribesmen  in  South  'Vietnam  launched  a  na- 
tionwide drive  today  to  raise  $250,000  to  help 
them. 

"After  living  and  working  with  these  peo- 
ple, I  can  .say  that  they  deserve  the  best  help 
we  can  supply,"  declared  Dr.  James  W.  Tur- 
pin. "They  are  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
help  themselves." 

Turpin,  37,  has  set  up  a  25-bed  hospital 
in  a  village  abou*  150  miles  northeast  of  Sai- 
gon. He  and  an  international  staff  also  op- 
erate outpatient  clinics  for  mountain  tribes- 
ment  in  25  surrounding  villages. 

"Vietcong  guerrillas  have  given  us  no  sig- 
nificant trouble,"  says  Turpin.  "And  I'm 
sure  we've  treated  some  of  them." 

The  Turpin  team  has  trained  25  young 
Koho  tribesmen  as  villege  medical  officers, 
certified  by  the  South  Vietnam  Government, 
to  dispense  emergency  first  aid,  tuberculosis 
and  malaria  medication  and  other  assistance 
to  tlieir  fellow  tribesmen. 

"Tliey  are  our  most  important  contribu- 
tion," "Turpin  says. 

The  training  toward  self-sufficiency  is  a 
cooperative  effort  of  the  Government  and 
Project  Concern,  an  independent,  nonprofit 
relief  organiz.-.tion  the  physician  and  his 
wife,  Martha,  founded  S'^j  years  ago  at  Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

Turpin  had  conducted  a  general  practice 
in  Coronado  for  5  years  when  the  Cf'Uple  set 
out  in  1962  to  open  the  first  Project  Con- 
cern medical  clinic — on  a  Chinese  junk  for 
the  boat  dwellers  of  Hong  Kong  Harbor.  It 
has  grown  to  three  clinics  treating  nearly  500 
patients  a  day  in  the  British  crown  colony. 
Some  20  nationalities  are  represented  on 
the  staff  of  more  than  100  doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  teachers  and  others 
presently  working  in  the  program.  They  ex- 
panded "into  South  Vietnam  last  year. 

Turpin  said  Project  Concern  is  independent 
of  any  government,  church  or  other  affilia- 
tion, "and  is  registered  with  the  State  De- 
partment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

A  cross-country,  2-month  tour  -R-ill  take 
Turpin  to  many  major  cities  and  his  home- 
town of  Ashland,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Turpin  and  their  four  children,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  6  to  14,  have  returned  to 
Coronado.  She  has  decided  she  wants  to  be 
a  doctor,  too,  and  is  getting  her  premed  edu- 
cation at  Western  University.  San  Diego. 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  May  1,  1965] 
Project     Concern     Clinics— U.S.     Doctor 
Fighting    Reds    in    Vietnam    With    Medi- 
cine 

(By  Charles  Cleveland) 

A  childhood  dream  is  helping  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  voungster  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  Jim  Turpin 
drove  in  a  model  T  through  the  mountains 
with  his  grandfather-doctor  and  dreamed 
some  day  of  becoming  a  medical  missionary 
in  China. 

Today  he  is  operating  four  clinics  in  Hong 
Kong,    one    In    South    Vietnam    and    still 


dreaming — this    time    about    clinics    to    aid 
1  million  hill  people  in  north  Thailand. 

Politics  and  wars,  however,  aren't  his  con- 
cern—he's a  doctor  treating  patients,  includ- 
ing the  Vietcong  Communists,  but  the  work 
of  his  clinic  has  already  converted  at  least 
one  village  from  communism. 

Dr.  Turpin  is  a  tall,  handsome  man  with 
obvious  dedication.  He  is  in  Chicago  on  a 
2-month  tour  to  rekindle  Interest  in  his 
"Project  Concern,"  and  to  raise  funds  for  his 
work. 

He  v.as  a  doctor  In  Coronado,  Calif.,  suc- 
cessful financially  but  dissatisfied — "I  was 
only  doing  what  any  other  of  the  1,200  doc- 
tors in  San  Diego  could  do." 

Through  his  Sunday  school  class  he 
learned  of  a  clinic  in  the  slums  of  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  and  he  began  devoting  his  o£f-hours 
to  it.  This,  in  turn,  reawakened  his  child- 
hood dream. 

With  the  aid  of  friends  he  raised  $10,000 
and  moved  his  wife,  four  children,  and  an- 
other couple  to  Hong  Kong.  There  he  set 
up  a  floating  clinic  to  bring  medical  care  to 
tlie  thousands  of  refugees  who  live  on  the 
waters. 

"I  believe  we  have  to  take  medical  care  to 
the  people."  Dr.  Turpin  said.  "It  isn't 
enough  to  set  up  fancy  hospitals  in  town." 

A  tour  of  Australia,  and  word-of -mouth 
attention,  brought  additional  volunteers. 
Now  there  are  12  doctors  and  33  staff  mem- 
bers with  16  nationalities  represented  and 
3  additional  clinics  In  operation  that  treat 
500  patients  a  day. 

A  New  Zealand  doctor  told  Dr.  Turpin 
about  the  central  highlands  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  he  started  a  clinic  there.  Patients 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Saigon,  a  distance 
of  200  miles. 

"You've  got  to  get  out  your  book  on  tropi- 
cal medicine,"  Dr.  Turpin  said.  "We  treat 
everything — leprosy,  TB.  cholera,  malaria. 

"With  oral  medicine  we  cure  skin  fungus 
in  a  week  that  the  sorcerers  (witch  doctors) 
tried  vainly  to  cure  for  years.  We  even  have 
one  sorcerer  on  our  staff  now." 

Are  we  losing  the  war  In  Vietnam? 
"Absolutely    not,"    Dr.   Turpin   said.      "We 
need  more  military  aid,  I  suppose,  but  more 
than  anything  we  need  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  people  as  Individuals." 

Dr.  Turpin's  own  philosophy  Is  a  guideline: 
"I  try  to  let  the  patients  know  I'm  as  happy 
they  came  to  our  clinic  as  they  are  to  be 
treated." 

Saturday,  Dr.  Turpin  was  honored  by  the 
Illinois  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
Sherman  House;  Sunday  night  he  will  speak 
to  North  Shore  volunteers  of  Project  Con- 
cern at  the  Orrlngton  Hotel,  Evanston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  Dr. 
Turpin's  latent  newsletter  about  Project 
Concern  and  an  article  by  George  A.  Kel- 
logg: 

"Project  Concern— A  Monthly   Newsletter 
San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

May  1965. 

Dr-vk  Friends:  How  much  are  you  worth? 
Cotirts  have  awarded  more  than  $250,000  on 
occasion  In  determining  the  monetary  value 
of  a  human  life.  Sometimes  we  feel  worth 
that  much  or  more.  Sometimes  we  feel 
worth  nothing  much  at  all. 

In  Hong  Kong  and  South  Vietnam  we 
are  encountering  regularly  situations  where 
.human  dignity.  Individual  worth,  and  per- 
sonal freedom  "are  considered  as  Insignificant. 
In  Hong  Kong  life  Is  very  cheap  to  many  of 
the  refugees.  In  Vietnam,  we  have  had  to 
stress  to  our  village  medical  officers  the  im- 
portance of  tender,  patient  and  loving  care 
for  the  sick  Individual.  They  are  learning 
with  amazement  the  extent  to  which  we  will 
go  in  time  and  effort  to  cure  Just  one  person. 

I  brought  Nguyen  Van  Khanh,  a  3-year- 
old  refugee  boy  from  North  Vietnam,  back 
with    me    to    California    recently.     In    San 
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Fr.^nclsco's  Children's  Hospital.  Dr.  Victor 
Kichr.rds  and  his  dedicated  staff  operat-ed  on 
this  frail  '"blue  baby."'  The  ho.'^pital  do- 
r.ated  thousands  of  doilars'  worth  of  the  most 
inodcni  diagnostic  studies.  The  surgeons, 
nurses,  blood  bank  and  scores  of  others  said, 
•"Yes.  ihis  Vietnamese  refugee  child  is  worthy 
cf  ti'.e  best  we  can  ofTer." 

It  was  discovered  at  surgery  that  the  heart 
dei'irmity  was  too  extensive  to  be  repaired. 
Our  disappointmen:  was  keen,  but  our  stafTs 
in  Vietnam  and  Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  the 
6,000  fcUow  refugees  from  communism  in 
Tu.ig  Nghia  know  that  we  are  willing  to  go 
all  the  w.iy  with  Nguyen  and  with  each  one 
cf  them.  This  fact  expressed  believably 
scores  of  times  daily  is  having  a  profound 
eJfecc  on  the  lives  of  those  who  are  turning 
to  us  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

How  much  are  you  worth?  The  answer 
may  be  directly  prop.-Ttional  to  the  courage 
you  have  to  love  believably  the  people  wlio 
desperately  reciulro  your  concern. 

"To  be  loved,  and  to  love,  need  courage, 
the  courage  to  judge  certain  values  as  of  ult:- 
maie  concern — and  to  take  tlie  jump  and 
stake  everthing  on  these  values."'  The 
East  and  West  are  meeting  today  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  re.=pect,  understanding,  and 
compassion.  In  Yaumati,  the  Walled  City, 
Jordan  Valley  and  DaMpao  the  tens  of 
thousands  know  we  are  involved  with  them 
In  active  concern. 

Yours  In  dedicated  concern. 

Jim  TtTRPiN,  M.D. 

"it's  my  shout.  M.\TES,"  S.\YS  MR.  V.MR 

In  celebration  of  his  birthday  which  he 
spent  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Howard  Vair  de- 
cided to  foot  the  bill  for  the  entire  Project 
Concern  program  in  Hong  Kong  for  1  full 
day.  For  1  day  he  paid  the  salaries  of 
all  the  doctors,  nurses,  lab  technicians, 
pharmacists,  drivers,  clerks,  boatmen,  and 
registrars.  In  short,  he  furnished  the  Hong 
Kong  payroll  for  April  22,  19C.5.  For  that 
day  he  paid  for  the  drugs,  the  fuel  that  runs 
the  personnel  and  baggage  vans.  He  paid 
for  the  telephones,  tlie  electricity,  the  water. 
He  paid  the  rent  ar.d  for  the  medicine  bot- 
tles, the  bandages,  the  injection  fluids,  the 
cojgh  sirups.  He  paid  one  tiirce-hundred- 
atid-sixty-fifth  of  the  anntial  fee  for  the 
auditors  who  now  are  busy  seeing  that  dona- 
tions are  properly  spent  and  meticulously 
accounted  for.  On  his  birthday.  Mr.  How- 
ard Vair  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  known  the  world 
over  as  one  of  the  foremost  candy  men  in 
the  United  States,  is  "Mr.  Project  Concern, 
H.K.- 
Mr. Howard  Vair  is  an  American — with  the 
American's  typical  sympathetic  interest  in 
his  fellow  man  and  the  equally  typical  urge 
to  do  something  practical  about  it,  when  he 
finds  real  need.  And  when  Mr.  Vair  said. 
"It's  my  shout,  mates,"  he  was  using  the 
phraseology  of  another  generous,  warm- 
hearted people^the  Australians  whose  ex- 
pression this  is. 

On  the  Italian  cruise  ship  Flavia  which 
brought  Mr.  Vair  to  Hong  Kong,  he  was  the 
only  American  among  700  Australians  and 
during  his  almost  4  weeks  with  them,  he 
learned  that  when  an  Aussie  decides  to  foot 
the  bill,  he  says,  "It's  my  shout,  mates." 

"I  figured  that  it  costs  about  SIO  an  hour 
to  run  the  three  Hong  Kong  clinics,"  said 
Mr.  Vair  after  seeing  the  work  being  carried 
on  in  these  charity  medical  facilities  and 
asking  for  the  annual  budget  figure.  Ten 
dollars  American  that  would  be,  let's  see 
now.  I  got  quite  good  at  this  Australian 
pound  stuff  on  the  Flavia  that  would  be 
just  almost  exactly  £4  Australian.  Ariyone 
wanting  to  pay  for  running  the  whole  she- 
bang for  an  hour,  could  do  it  for  £4  Aus- 
tralian— or  for  $10  American." 


Mr.  Vair's  check  to  Project  Concern  is  for 
24  hcjurs:  Two  hundred  anti  forty  lovely 
American  dollars.  Thank  510U,  Mr.  Vair. 
And  a  very  happy  birthday.  Vou've  made  It 
a  happy  day  for  about  5u0  sick  people  and 
1,000  hungry  children. 

EE.AEur.NS  ARE  p.Er^^r^Ea 

Tlie  apartment  below  decks  on  the  Yiiuh 
Oi  is  ringing  again  with  the  tliouts  of  little 
ciiildren.  On  the  roof  the  s^*ings  are  flying 
after  hanging  idly  since  t!ie  tenpins  moved 
away.  And  Pung  Yatiii.  thr'  h'ruh  Oi's  dog. 
has  live  Instead  of  four  small  i-y  to  piay  with 
him.  for  the  Reaburns  off  Collie.  West 
Australia,  have  come  to  stay.    I 

Mrs.  Rcaburn  (Nocla,  a  trailed  nurse)  ar- 
rived with  her  children  several  weeks  be- 
fore her  doctor  husbantl  v.ai".  able  to  get 
away.  Now  all  are  reunited  afc  Dr.  Bob  Rea- 
"otirn  joins  the  stalf  of  Prtjoct  Concern, 
bringing  his  medical  skills,  ihis  dedication 
and  his  wonderful  personality  to  the  people 
served   in   Hong  Koiig   by   tli$   tiiree  clinics. 

This  is  not  Dr.  Rcaburn'.-;  i/irst  introduc- 
tion to  Project  Concern.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer of  19G4.  Dr.  Rcaburn  caiae  as  a  volun- 
teer for  several  weeks  to  fin  ;l  out  whether 
or  not  the  work  was  as  he  lad  envisioned 
it.  Satisfied  thot  It  was  what  he  wants,  he 
returned  to  Collie  to  dispose  (  f  liis  very  suc- 
cessful practice  so  that  he  could  return  on 
a   pernianetit   basis.     Welcom  ?   aboard. 

DR.  TfRPIN  TOUKS  UNITE  )  ST.\TFS 

A  brief  visit  with  his  fami]  y  in  Coronado. 
Calif.,  preceded  a  10-week  cra;.s-country  trip 
began  with  6  days  in  San  Francisco,  includ- 
ing 3  days  as  a  gucst-in-rcsipence  at  Stan- 
ford University.  Also  on  thei  April  itinerary 
were  Seattle  and  Vancotiver.  H.C. 

On  the  schedtile  for  May  and  June: 


May  1-4,  6,  and  7... 

May  5 

May  8 

May  9-10-11 

May  12-15,  17-21. _ 

May  16 

May  22 

Mav  23-24-25 

May  26-23 

May  29-30 

May  31 

June  1-2 

June  3-4-5 

June  6 

June  7 

June  8 

June  9-10 


Clilcri.go. 

Sotltli  Bend. 

RoCiicster. 

Mifincapolis. 

New  York  City. 

Jericy  City. 

AsUury  Park,  N.J. 

W;it.hington,  D.C. 

Atlcnta. 

T.Uipa. 

M:a:ni  Beach. 

J.id-t.^-onville. 

D..U...". 

M,■^^altran,  Kans. 

Topcl-.a. 

Liacln-Omaha. 

Kan.-as  City. 

Tuha. 


Jvme  11 

June  12 Wichita. 

June  13 Graonsburg. 

June  14-16 I.03  Angeles. 

June  17-20 San  Diego. 

Jime  22 BuCalo. 

June  23-24 Ncf  York  City 

June  25-28 Arhland,  Ky. 

June  29 Ciacinnati. 

June  30 Phoenix. 

July  1 Oalland. 

July  2-3 CoB'^nado. 


•  Erich  Fxomm,  "The  Art  of  Loving,"  World 

Per3i>ectives. 


[From    Hospital    Topics    magazine,    October 

19C31 

Pr.ojETT  Concern:  Modehn  M|:DirAi,  Care  for 

Hoxc  Kong's  Destitute 

fTlie  atithor  is  a  retired  vice  president  of 
Ethicon.  Inc.,  and  a  con.'ultant  to  Johnson  & 
Johnson.  When  he  submitted  this  special 
report  after  his  visit  to  Project  Concern  in 
August,  he  called  the  project  "as  worthy  a 
medical  cause  as  I  ever  became  acquainted 
with,"  and  described  its  fouijdcr  as  "one  of 
the  finest  young  doctors  I've  ever  met.") 
(By  George  A.  KcUogg) 

A  day  with  James  Turpin.  M  D..  is  some- 
thing like  a  day  with  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  and 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  rolled  Into  one. 

After  being  ordained  as  a  M^tiiodist  min- 
ister. Dr.  Turpin  decided  to  fulull  his  child- 


hood rc::olve  to  become  a  physician.  He  ob- 
tainod  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Emory  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  and  practiced 
fur  5  years  in  Curonndo,  Calif.,  devoting  ,1 
day  a  week  to  charity  medical  practice  in 
Tijuana,  Mexico.  Then  he  and  his  young 
wife  decided  to  give  their  full  time  to  render- 
ing medical  care  to  the  Chinese  poor  of 
Hong   Kong. 

On  their  own.  wltliout  the  backing  of  rmv 
religious  or  other  charitable  orgaui7ation, 
tiicy  organized  Project  Concern.  Just  2 
years  later,  they  have  a  stail  of  16  paid  and 
voluntary  doctors,  nurses,  and  pharmacists. 
They  operate  two  outpatient  medical  clin- 
ics— one  in  the  old  Kowloon  Walled  City  ana 
the  other  aboard  a  beautifully  rc'ouilt"  Clu- 
nese  junk,  in  the  Yaumati  typhoon  shelter 
in  Hong  Kong. 

Ilc:e  are  8.000  Junks  on  which  live  some 
35,(KX)  people.  Families  range  from  3  to  17 
person;= — some  living  on  sampans  measuring 
from   12  to  20  feet.' 

Tlie  floating  clinic,  Yauh  Oi  (Brotherly 
Love) ,  has  been  In  the  v,-ater  about  7  months. 
An  average  of  150  patients  come  cacti  day 
Unless  penniless,  tliey  are  charged  5C  cents 
Hong  Kong  money  (8'i  cents  United  States). 
"With  no  charge,"  says  Dr.  Turpin.  'they 
would  be  apt  to  think  the  drugs  of  no  value 
and  not  take  th!?m."  Little  do  they  roaliza 
that  they  frequently  are  given  drugs  with  a 
value  of  ,'?2  to  $10  in  U.S.  money. 

In  the  2  clinics.  Dr.  Turpin  and  his  st.if: 
treat  over  4.000  patients  each  month.  In  the 
Walled  City,  a  lilthy,  squalor-ridden  area  of 
some  10  square  blocks,  Project  Concern  has 
teamed  with  a  group  of  British  nurses  and 
other  volunteer  workers  to  lirovide  modern 
medical  care. 

There  are  many  health  clinics  in  Hong 
Kong,  but  Project  Concern  and  Dr.  Turpin 
reach  the  most  destitute  of  this  great  ciiy 
and  prove  to. them  that  modern  medical  care 
can  better  their  health  and  their  lives. 

Ihe  most  common  diseases  encountered  on 
the  floating  clinic  are:  tuberculosis — pulmo- 
nary, skin,  and  bone;  parasitic  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  intestinal  tract;  trachoma;  bron- 
chial diseases;  iron  deficiency  anrmla.  due 
primarily  to  a  diet  consisting  almost  excUi- 
sively  of  rice  and  fish;  opium  addiction,  and 
scabies. 

One  elderly  Chinese  gentleman,  callin;^  at 
the  ship  on  his  own  little  sampan,  was  ex- 
amined and  given  drugs  and  vitamins  galore. 
He  did  not  im.prove.  When  a  more  thoroug.h 
investigation  was  made  some  time  later,  the 
staff  found  that  while  he  took  his  drugs,  he 
was  starving  to  death.  Since  then  hislittle 
sampan  has  been  named  hospital  bed  No.  1 — 
for  Project  Concern  now  feeds  him. 

The  project  is  nonsectarian.  The  sta.T  in- 
cludes a  Buddhist,  a  Catholic,  a  Jew,  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  representatives  of  other  faiths. 
Support  comes  from  everywhere — mostly 
fro.m  individuals  v.'ho  are  .'ima"ed  at  its  ac- 
complishments toward  good  health  and  mor.il 
improvement  among  the  poorest  of  all  Chi- 
nese.   Contributions  arc  t;xx  deductible. 

Last  year.  Dr.  Turpin  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of  1002  by 
the  Nation.al  Junior  Cliamber  of  Commerce. 
After  receiving  hi.-i  award  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
he  went  on  to  New  York  City.  His  lecturing 
on  Project  Concern  ( whicli,  by  the  way, 
helped  bring  in  the  money  that  made  the 
fl:)ating  Clinic  jiossible)  aroused  the  iiitcrest 
of  Hazel  E,  Hunt,  a  public  school  principal 
in  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  who  served  in  his  clinics 
during  the  summer  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
paying  all  her  own  expenses.  The  volun- 
teers- from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Colifcr- 
nia.  Kansas,  and  ctlier  areas — incUide  tv.o 
college  stude!U,s  paying  their  own  way. 

I  v.-as  accompanied  to  the  Walled  City 
clinic  and  to  the  ship  by  my  11 -year-old 
dauj^htcr,  who  said  that  day  was  the  bp?t 
day  of  our  trip  to  the  Orient.  While  we  were 
on  the  ship,  an  officer  and  crew  from  t!ie 
Navy    carrier    U..S.S.    Hanccx-k,    stationed    in 
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Hong  Kong  harbor,  came  aboard  with  a  load 
of  ■surplus  drug  and  surgical  supplies  from 
the"c-rrier's  stories.  Similar  gifts  went  to 
a  Catholic  hospital  and  other  institutions  ni 
H'lngKnng.  _,  ,  ^ 

Ihe  meeting  between  Dr.  Turpin  and  Lt. 
n  A  Pedet-sen  of  the  Hancock  was  especially 
rroviiE  for  the  last  time  they  had  met  was 
%viicn  Dr  Turpin  delivered  Lieutenant  Peder- 
sen's  first  child,  in  Coronado.  Calif  .  3  years 

'^^Projcct  Concern.  Inc.  has  it.s  U.S.  head- 
quarters at   Post   Onice   Box   536.   Coronado, 

Calif. 

QUE.STIONS    AND     ANSWER.S    AiOVT     PROJECT 
CONCERN 

Mr  Si^oaker,  I  further  include  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  a  scries  of  que.stion.s 
and  an.s\vers  about  Project  Concern: 

Most  people  know  in  a  general  way  of 
Project  Concern  and  the  work  of  it^  founder, 
Dr  James  W.  Turpin.  among  the  refugees 
from  communism  in  Hong  Kong  and— more 
recently— among  the  distressed  people  of 
'louth  Vietnam.  But  many  questions  arc 
being  asked  aHout  the  details  of  the  program, 
i's  develonmcnt  to  date,  and   its  rums  and 


hopes  for  "the  future.    This  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions. 

Question.  What  do  the  words  'Project  Con- 
cern" mean  in  connection  with  the  activities 
of  Dr  Turpin? 

Answer.  The  simplest  answer  is  to  say  that 
they  represent  a  program  of  activities  aris- 
ing from  the  concern  that  Dr.  Turpin.  his 
associates,  and  supporters  have  for  those 
multitudes  critically  ill  from  diseases  stem- 
ming from  malnutrition,  expostire.  and  other 
hardships,  and  whose  offspring  are  being 
ushered  into  a  world  of  uncertain  survival. 
Dr.  Turpin  is  concerned  about  these  people. 
His  project  is  his  plan  to  help  them. 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Dr.  Turpin's  program  has  been  underway 
for  some  time.  When  was  Project  Concern 
launched? 

Answer.  Dr.  Turpin  had  aUvays  been  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  underprivileged.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  practiced  medicine  in  Coro- 
nado, Calif,,  he — with  his  wife.  Martha- 
used  to  spend  his  day  onf  in  the  children's 
clinic  in  the  canvons  of  Tijuana,  finding  in 
work  among  tliese  people  an  inner  sense 
of  fulfillment  that  made  him  long  to  devote 
all  his  time  in  service  to  the  very  poor. 

It  was  the  urgency  of  the  need  in  Hong 
Kong  that  made  him  decide  in  the  summer 
of  1961  to  organize  Project  Concern.  He 
began  immediately  to  present  his  plans  to 
frieeds,  colleagues,  and  the  public  through 
correspondence,  speaking  engagements,  ra- 
dio, TV  etc.  in  an  effort  to  enlist  interest 
and  support.  The  high  point  of  these  activi- 
ties w;is  the  meeting  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  on  September  11,  1961,  at 
which  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
launching  of  Project  Concern  was  made. 
This  was  followed  by  the  filing  of  its  articles 
of  incorporation  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  on 
November  1,  1961. 

A  few  weeks  later  Dr.  Turpin  was  on  his 
way  to  Hong  Kong  to  make  a  brief  survey  of 
the  refugee  situation  for  himself.  He  re- 
turned to  continue  his  fundraising  at  an 
ever-accelerating  pace  for  some  months — 
meanwhile  still  finding  it  necessary  to  carry 
on  his  medical  practice. 

It  was  on  August  10.  1962,  that  Dr.  Turpin 
took  his  wife  and  four  children  to  Hong 
Kong  to  devote  his  life  to  those  whose  tragic 
need  had  so  overwhelmed  him.  They  sailed 
from  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  on  the  SS  Arcadia 
at  midnight.  Paul  and  Shirley  Fleener, 
friends  who  had  worked  with  Jim  and 
Martha  during  the  period  of  preparation, 
sailed  with  them,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Hong  Kong  staff  of  Project  Concern. 

Question.  How  is  the  doctor  carrying  out 
his  program  in  Hong  Kong — specifically? 


Answer.  As  of  today,  January  25,  1965, 
Project  Concern  has  established  three  clinics 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  first  was  on  the  main- 
land of  Hong  Kong,  in  the  squalid,  over- 
crowded 10-square-block  area  of  Kowloon, 
known  as  the  Walled  City.'  Here,  in  a  16- 
by  26-foot  schoolroom.  Project  Concern 
treats  125  or  more  patients  each  morning. 
In  addition,  approximately  400  children  come 
each  day  to  receive  a  glass  of  milk,  a  chew- 
able  vitamin  tablet,  and  2  high-protein 
wafers.  Malnutrition  is  the  most  common 
di-sease  condition  in  the  Walled  City.  Evi- 
dence of  the  confidence  Dr.  Turpin  has  won 
may  easily  be  seen  in  the  way  little  ones 
v.hose  parents  are  working  at  their  meager 
iohs  come  to  the  clinic  alone,  some  bringing 
still  smaller  ones  in  their  arms  or  tied  on 
their  backs. 

A  second — floating — clinic  is  anchored  in 
Y.^umati  Tvphoon  Shelter.  It  is  comprised 
of  two  borlts:  Yauh  Oi  (Brotherly  Love), 
launched  March  9.  1963.  and  alongside  it 
Ming  Ling  (Love  One  Another),  launched 
November  29  the  same  year.  Together  they 
offer  medical,  minor  surgical,  eye.  ear,  nose, 
throat,  dental,  and  X-ray  facilities  to  the 
boat  people,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  there 
are  about  45.000  in  this  harbor.-  The  lower 
deck  of  Yauh  Oi  has  been  made  into  living 
quarters  for  the  director's  family. 

The  third  clinic,  the  Jordan  Valley,  was 
dedicated  Marcff  9.  1964.  It  serves  an  area 
of  squatters'  shacks,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
a  tot:^l  cf  300.000  cling  precariously  to  the 
hillsides  of  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon.  Put 
together  from  any  available  scraps,  they  are 
the  homes  of  tlie  colony's  very  poor  and 
shelters  for  many  refugees.  The  clinic  is 
housed  in  an  old  cemetery  office  building, 
loaned  to  Project  Concern  by  the  British 
Government.  Repaired,  remodeled,  and 
painted,  the  old  but  adequate  building 
emerged  as  a  modern,  spacious  clinic,  with 
facilities  for  carrying  out  a  feeding  program. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  house  for  the  custodian 
and  a  playground  for  the  children. 

As  of  January  1965,  the  professional  staff 
of  the  3  clinics  in  Hong  Kong  numbers  42, 
of  whom  11  are  doctors.  Each  day  they  see 
about  500  patients.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
dailv  distribution  of  milk,  vitamins,  and  pro- 
teins to  about  900  children. 

Question.  What  type  of  patients  docs  Proj- 
ect Concern  serve? 

Answer.  Many  of  them  are  children  with 
tuberculosis  aiid  other  diseases  caused  by 
malnutrition.  Of  the  adults  who  come, 
many  are  aged.  The  doctor  not  only  pre- 
scribes, but,  aided  by  his  staff,  administers 
medicines  and  vitamins.  Many  of  the  con- 
ditions are  the  same  as  here  in  the  United 
States:  colds,  constipation,  ulcers,  and  ar- 
thritis. But  hideous  impetigo,  leprosy,  and 
nutritional  deficiencies  of  serious  magnitude 
are  common. 

Question.  Is  there  any  resistance  on  the 
p.art  of  these  people,  who  suddenly  find  a 
W'estern  doctor  In  their  midst? 

Answer.  Since  nearly  half  the  people  in 
Hong  Kong  are  refugees,  one  would  expect 


»  Through  a  technical  error  left  out  of  the 
lease  to  Great  Britain  and  therefore  not 
under  its  jurisdiction.  British  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  the  area  have  so  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Chinese  authorities  have  ob- 
jected to  a  new  British  housing  scheme  which 
would  resettle  much  of  the  population  of 
this  old  citv;  now  they  claim  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty in  the  area.  (Cf.  Illustrated  London 
News  Feb.  2.  1963.)  The  present  population 
of  tlie  Walled  City  is  estimated  at  about 
25.000. 

-Tlie  boat  people  (estimated  to  total  over 
150.000  in  Hong  Kong)  are  a  fascinating 
•segment  of  the  nearly  4  million  people  in  the 
British  Crown  Colony.  They  form  a  sep- 
arat-e  community,  with  their  own  language 
and  customs.  Their  strange  craft  fill  Hong 
Kong  waters.    Many  never  go  ashore. 


that  many  would  be  shy  and  somewhat  fear- 
ful, and  that  their  confidence  would  have  to 
be  won.  But  Dr.  Jim  Turpin  found  that  for 
love  and  concern  there  were  no  language  or 
cultural  barriers.  Today  he  is  loved  by  all. 
and  a  hero  to  the  children.  Visitors  tell  us 
that  when  he  goes  ashore  In  his  little  sam- 
pan, it  is  thrilling  to  watch  them  waving 
with  both  hands  and  to  hear  them  call  out 
to  him  excitedly  all  along  the  waterlanes: 
"Kai  yeh,  Kai  yeh"  (godfather) . 

Question.  Just  how  does  Project  Concern 
function? 

Answer.  Project  Concern  Is  an  independ- 
ent, individual,  nonprofit  medical  relief  or- 
ganization, founded  by  Dr.  Jim  Turpin  on 
the  principle  of  love  for  humanity  expressed 
in  the  practical  terms  of  medical  care,  food. 
and  clothing  for  those  in  need.  It  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California.  Its  national  headquarters  in 
Coronado,  Calif.,  and  chapters  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  seek  to  publicize  the  project 
and  make  its  needs  known  through  various 
media:  the  press,  radio,  television,  slide  pres- 
entations, and  by  a  16-millimeter  movie  film. 
Tlie  Coronado  office  publishes  a  monthly 
newsletter  with  the  feature  article  written 
by  Dr.  Turpin  from  the  field.  Project  Con- 
cern is  entirely  dependent  upon  public  sup- 
port. Most  of"  it  comes  from  those  who  re- 
ceive the  newsletter. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  response  of 
people  to  this  unique  activity? 

Answer.  It  has  been  generous.  Starting 
With  an  initial  nest  egg  contributed  by  some 
of  the  doctor's  friends,  which  was  soon  aug- 
mented by  additional  gifts  from  individuals, 
organizations,  and  churches,  the  response 
continues  to  grow  as  more  and  more  people 
come  to  see  the  practicality  of  Project  Con- 
cern's concept  of  independent  person-to- 
person  assistance.  However,  as  suETering  and 
need  in  the  world  increases  daily,  so  do  Proj- 
ect Concern's  opportunities  to  serve.  And 
the  urgency  of  an  increase  in  funds  is  at 
present  a  very  real  problem. 

Question.  While  the  whole  project  seems 
praiseworthy.  Isn't  it  rather  frustrating  in 
view  of  the  countless  thousands  who  are 
potential  patients? 

Answer.  This  is  true,  particularly  when  the 
staggering  needs  are  balanced  by  finances  at 
low  ebb.  But  we  take  courage  when  we 
remember  the  role  free  people  have  always 
.played  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  More- 
f  over,  our  confidence  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  developing 
today  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Qiiestion.  How  did  Dr.  Turpin  happen  to 
start  a  medical  work  in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Dr.  Turpin  had  hoped  to  have  a 
clinic  in  South  Vietnam,  when  in  March 
1964  a  small  hospital-clinic  building  was 
made  available  by  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, and  today  "in  the  little  mountain  vil- 
lage of  Dampau — about  180  miles  northeast 
of  Saigon — medical  service  is  being  offered  to 
tribes  of  Montagnards  of  that  area.  These 
people  are  some  of  the  real  casualties  of  the 
guerrilla  fighting,  since  they  have  no  real 
affiliation  with  either  side.  Natural  wander- 
ers, now  living  behind  palisades  of  bamboo 
spikes  and  barbed  wire,  and  lacking  all  but 
the  barest  elements  of  existence,  they  are 
tragic  enough  to  move  the  most  insensitive 
to  compassion. 

Project  Concern's  professional  staff  in  Viet- 
nam is  small,  consisting  of  Dr.  Turpin  as  the 
only  doctor,  a  laboratory  technician  from 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  two  regis- 
tered nurses  from  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, well  underway— and  to  continue  in- 
definitelv— is  a  program  of  training  qualified 
native  young  people  to  become  medical 
assistants.  As  of  January  1965  42  graduates 
have  demonstrated  they  can  correctly  change 
dressings,  distribute  medicines,  and  give  in- 
jections, according  to  WTitten  orders.  Each 
group  is  in  training  for  3  montlis:  the  second 
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month,  In  residence  In  the  provincial  hos- 
pital in  Dal:\t,  nncier  the  direction  of  the 
Vietnamese  Dr.  Phan.  The  students  are 
sponsored  by  the  Vietnamese  Government, 
ai:d  upon  completion  of  their  training  are 
recognized  by  tiie  officials  to  qualify  as  vil- 
lage medical  oiTicers.  Five  of  the  graduates 
are  currciitly  assigned  to  tlie  clinic.  The 
others  work  in  the  •illages  as  medical  officers, 
reporting  critical  cases  to  the  hospital  for 
professional  care.  Dr.  Turpin  hinuelf  makes 
afternoon  sick  calls  in  tlie  viUaszes — by  heli- 
copter to  the  more  remote  one.=!. 

In  a  letter  of  September  17.  10G4.  Dr. 
Turpm  wrote:  "I  s:.w  nearly  200  patients  one 
day  •  •  •  they  come  in  droves  •  •  •  a 
fascinating  people.  Medical  and  surgical 
situation  here  Is  intriguing.  •  •  •  i  need 
doc'^ors  and  n'.irsc: — lon^;  term,  short  term, 
whatever  is  po.-sible.  PIea.se  get  out  the 
word." 

In  another  letter:  "Some  day  we  hope  there 
may  be  a  truly  proper  hospital  here,  a  nurs- 
In'j  rchool.  clcnie:n;iry  schools,  playgrounds. 
adeqiiate  food  prodviction.  Peace  will  come 
when  people's  elementary  needs  are  m?t, 
their  children  are  sent  to  school,  they  have 
adequate  medical  care,  and  they  worship  God 
with  bodies  and  hearts  .'-trong  and  confident 
in  thcm.'ie;ve3  and  in  their  brothers  afar." 

In  the  same  mood  Martha  Turpin  wrote 
from  D.iMpau  during  her  recent  visit:  "So 
far  I  h.tven't  seen  any  real  play  among  the 
Montagnard.^ — net  even  among  the  children. 
Tiiey  are  lio'!ow-e;:-ed  and  tragic,  pawns  in 
the  struggle  here,  where  people  nei'her  know 
nor  care  about  tlie  difference  between  free- 
dom and  communism.  It's  a  long,  long  way 
up  *  •  •  it's  goins  to  take  an  im.measurable 
amount  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
tunate one?  of  the  world  who  arc  free  •  •  • 
so  much  needs  to  be  done,  and  done  fast. 
Should  we  fail,  the  Communi.'-ts  wiU  do  it  for 
us — they  are  pushing  to  do  it." 

Question  How  can  interested  persons  share 
In  siipporting  Praject  Concern's  humani- 
tarian service? 

Answer.  It  is  very  simple.  Anyone  wishing 
to  help  may  slip  a  bill  or  a  check  into  an 
envelope  and  send  it  to  Prniec^  Concern,  Inc. 
In  care  of  Postmaster,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


PROJECT  CONCERN 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REco.nn  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  career  of  a  remarkably 
younrr  American  physician,  Dr.  James  W. 
Turpin  of  Coronado,  Calif.,  in  whose  debt 
all  of  us  stand. 

Entirely  without  Government  subsidy 
of  any  sort.  Dr,  Turpin  has  been  oper- 
ating hospitals  and  clinics  in  both  South 
Vietnam  and  Hong  Kon?.  Through  his 
Project  Concern,  he  has  brought  heal- 
ing to  thousands  in  the  southeastern 
Asian  jungles,  victims  of  all  manner  of 
hideous  disease,  and  whose  only  care 
came  literally  from  witch  doctors. 

To  these  unfortunates,  many  of  whose 
lives  he  saved.  Dr.  Turpin  brought  not 
only  healing  but  a  deep  personal  love. 
He  was  truly  a  mission  of  mercy  in  the 
great  tradition  of  man's  brotherhood 
with  his  fellows.  Because  they  respected 
and  trusted  him.  Dr.  Turpin  was  able  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  medical  ambassador 


to  villagers  in  the  remotest  outposts  of 
South  Vietnam,  people  ourj  official  diplo- 
mats never  see.  \ 

To  these  people  he  tau^lit  the  great- 
ness of  America  by  example.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  done  his  ciountry  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  | 

Currently.  Dr.  Turpin  isjin  this  coun- 
try on  a  luncirai-^ing  campaign  to  sup- 
port hl3  Project  Concern,  which,  I  .should 
add.  has  no  relit: ious  or  p^ilitical  affilia- 
tion. He  has  been  honored  this  year 
as  one  of  America's  lol  outstanding 
your.T  men. 

Soine  of  his  views  on  .'riuthoa.'^t  Asia 
I  believe  .'^hould  be  of  inicrcst  to  this 
honorable  body.  He  reports  the  Amer- 
ican air  raids  on  Kortli  Vietnam  are  a 
tremendous  morale  boo-steincr  the  South 
Viet'-;amcso.  Many  of  thc^c  people  had 
prcviou.'-ly  cared  little  for  tiieir  own  wol- 
fpre  and  hnd  no  hope  f.Jr  the  future. 
Thpir  outlook  no'.v  is  brighter. 

lie  notes  thr.t  these  pcoiile  arc  hunsry, 
need  j.obs  and  education  is  well  as  se- 
curity. Tiicy  win  take  thintjs  from  the 
fir.^t  country  to  offer  th.ctn.  But  they 
are  not  particularly  intcr^-sted  in  com- 
munism. They  seek  ouly  a  means  to 
nn  end. 

I  .submit  thet  Project  Concern  and 
youn-  mcir  of  Dr.  Tur!nn'$  stature  offer 
humanity  everyvs-herc  a  <}le:ir  and  ob- 
vious alternative  to  the  evil  of  commu- 
nism. He  deserves  a  sajute  from  all 
Anioricans. 

Air.  HALL.  ?vTr.  S;^eakcr,  will  the 
gentleman  yiclri .' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  wh?t  he  has  done  in  the  well  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pilvileged  as  a 
guest  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Didiana 
and  his  cohost  to  be  present  at  Dr. 
Turpin's  demonstration,  hte  lecture,  and 
his  verv-  fine  plea  for  more  consideration 
of  the  care  of  tliesc  people  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  kno".v  of  iiis  work 
and  what  he  does,  and  being  one  of  the 
professionals  and  a  physician  in  the 
Congress,  I  was  deeply  impressed  and 
only  today  we  have  had  the  opiwrtimity 
to  visit  off  the  floor  of  tlic  House  with 
another  physician  who  is  working  in  an- 
other continent  of  the  world  in  a  simi- 
lar but  not  identical  manner  but  which 
is  the  essence  of  American  Icnow-how  and 
of  people  who  want  to  caie  for  people 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  national 
origin,  source  or  any  other  rea.son.  when 
they  are  in  travail  and  when  they  are  ill 
and  when  they  need  reconstructive  sur- 
gery or  medicine  or  what  vtc  have  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  people  who 
are  empowered  with  the  God-given  de- 
cree to  go  among  the  world  and  help  be 
their  brother's  keepers  acd  share  the 
knowledge  and  be  angelical  in  dispensing 
that  which  they  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI 
upon  what  he  has  done  in  bringing  Dr. 
Ttirpin  to  us  and  I  commend  all  of  these 
gentlemen,  including  those  who  work  for 
CARE,  on  Project  Hope,  Moral  Re -Arma- 


ment, Medico,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
military  forces  around  the  world  who 
sci've  in  medical  capacities  in  order  that 
others  may  live  and  enjoy  good  health. 
I  tiiank  t'nc  gentleman  for  yielding- 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleriian.  himself  a  di.stingui.shed  phy.n- 
cian  and  a  Member  of  this  House,  for 
his  gracious  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  mind  if  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  splendid  or.f.anizations 
v.-hich  he  cited  we  included  anof.her 
v.'liich  is  headed  by  the  distinguished 
physiciafi  Dr.  Peter  Comanduras,  known 
as  Medico. 

HUDSON    RIVER— NEW    CONSERVA- 
TION CHALLENGE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.-k 
unanimou.s  con.scnt  that  the  pentknian 
from  New  York  IMr.  Ottinger  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Recohd  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPE.-^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  was  privileged  to  present  to  the 
House  the  first  section  of  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Irving  Like  for  tho  Citizens 
Coj-nmittee  for  the  Hudson  River.  In 
this  section,  Mr.  Like  reviewed  some  of 
the  histoj-y  of  the  river  and  analysed 
various  official  attitudes  and  actions  for 
the  river  in  past  years. 

In  the  next  section,  Mr.  Like  discu.sse.s 
current  efforts  to  save  the  Hudson  and 
analyzes  the  potential  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  riverway  under  Federal 
programs  such  as  that  proposed  in  my 
Hudson  Highlands  national  scenic  river- 
way  bill  iH.R.  30121  : 

HuDsoN^    River — New    Conservation 
Challenge:    Part   II 

The  Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Hud-on 
River,  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitica!  orginiza- 
tlon  of  citizens  of  the  Hudson  River  Val'-cy, 
has  been  formed  with  the  ptirpose  of  pre-s- 
ing  for  legislation  which  would  create  a  na- 
tional p. irk  and  riverway  or  similar  reserva- 
tion to  protect  in  perpetuity  the  u;iiquo 
scenic  and  historical  resources  of  the  Hud  on 
River  V'alley. 

Tiiis  citizens'  committee  has  undertaken 
to  present  the  facts  to  the  public  regarding 
the  Hudson  River.  In  its  first  fact  sheet,  it 
stated  the  following:  "The  enormous  out- 
door recreation  potential  of  the  Hud  on  is 
virtually  untapped.  Due  to  neglect  and  pol- 
lution, natural  values  have  been  grossly  \v.\- 
der  utilized  and  fisheries  have  been  destroyed. 
The  creation  of  a  national  riverway  would 
signal  the  beginning  of  an  Imaginative  efT<'rt 
to  recapture  these  pleasures,  to  restore  the 
ecology  of  the  river  and  its  environs  and  to 
rejuvenate  its  fishery  and  wildlife  resources. 
It  would  lay  the  foundation  for  effective 
e.fforts  to  abate  pollution  and  to  assure  clean 
water.  It  would  pave  the  way  for  redevelop- 
ment of  the  blighted  river  shoreline,  repric- 
ing eyesores  with  waterfront  parks  and  ma- 
rin-as.  Tlie  national  riverway  would  link  up 
beautifully  with  State  and  local  parks,  pro- 
viding a  continuous  contiguous  green  belt 
of  permanent  open  spaces  and  an  efficieiuly 
adminlstrable  unit." 

The  citizens'  committee  has  urged  the  fol- 
lowing as  t!ie  reason  why  legislation  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  Hudson  River 
■Valley's  natural  and  economic  resources  for 
the  public  use  and  benefit: 

(A)    To  prevent: 
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1    The   increasing   and  criminal  abuse 
the  Hud*en  River  Valley's  natural  resources 

bv: 

■  (a)   Water  pollution  by  raw  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial pastes. 

(bi    -Mr  pollution  from  industrial  parks. 

ic)  Destruction  of  fish  a.nd  wildlife  due 
to  neglect  and  pollution. 

(d  I  Deteriorization  of  shorelines  and  banks 
bv  junkvards,  garbage  dumps,  debris,  car 
gruvey.irds,  industrial  waste,  decaying  struc- 
tures docks,  and  piers. 

2.  Tile  private  exploitation  or  abuse  of 
lands,  shores,  and  water  by:' 

(a)  Haphazard,  unzoned  establishment  of 
industries,  powerplants.  housing  develop- 
ments, shopping  centers,  amusement  parks, 
and  piers. 

(b)  Unscrupulous  land  speculation  on 
present  large  estates. 

(B)   To  provide: 

1.  Planned  and  maintained  recreational 
facilities— waterfront  parks,  marinas,  fishing 
stations,  excursion  ports — with  adequate  ac- 
cess and  transportation  to  such  facilities. 
The  rapidly  growing  population  of  metro- 
politan area  wuh  a  projected  increase  of  21 
million  in  1980  creates  an  increasing  demand 
for  such  facilities.  (In  Rockland  County 
the  projected  increase  by  1985  will  be  350,- 
000 — a  155-percent  increase  from  1960i. 
Creation  of  such  facilities  traditionally 
Stimulates  economy  of  nearby  areas  through 
increa.sed  tourism  and  its  supporting  activi- 
ties, thus  raising  wages,  business  incomes  and 
property  values,  increasing  new  community 
services",  construction  and  local  labor  em- 
ployment. The  recently  established  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashore  will  generate  $G0 
million  for  Long  Island. 

2.  Adequately  planned  and  zoned  housing 
and  industrial  areas  in  order  to  attract  new 
industries   and   homeowners. 

3.  The  renovation  and  revitalization  of 
old  towns  and  communities,  and  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  new  towns. 

4.  Tlie  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
historical  sites  of  national  significance. 

5.  The  creation  of  a  clean  water  supply 
not  only  for  recreational  purposes  but  iis  a 
source  of  potable  urban  water. 

The  recommendations  of  the  citizens  com- 
mittee are  feasible  and  are  historically 
strongly  rooted  in  the  national  policy. 

As  early  as  January  30.  1961.  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources issued  a  report  (Rept,  No.  29.  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  17)  in  which  It  recom- 
mended: "The  Federal  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  should  prepare 
and  keep  up  to  date  plans  for  comprehensive 
water  development  and  management  for 
all  major  river  basins  of  the  United  States. 
Such  plans  would  take  into  account  prospec- 
tive demands  for  all  purposes  served  through 
water  development  giving  full  recognition 
to  non-revcnuc-yiclding  purposes  such  as 
streamflow  regulation,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  preservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  ultimate 
need  for  optimum  development  of  all  water 
resources." 

On  January  31,  1062,  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Review  Commission  sub- 
mitted its  report,  "Outdoor  Recreation  for 
America"  to  the  President.  Tlie  report  sur- 
veyed the  U.S.  outdoor  recreation  resources, 
me.nsured  present  and  likely  demands  upon 
them  for  the  next  40  years,  and  recom- 
mended actions  to  insure  "their  availability  to 
all  Americans  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  following  were  a  few  of  its  major  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Outdoor  opporttniities  are  most  urgently 
needed  near  metropolitan  areas,  where  most 
of  the  people  are, 

2.  The  problem  of  meeting  recreation  need 
is  not  one  of  total  acres  but  of  effective  acrea. 


3.  Water  Is  a  focal  point  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation, most  people  engaging  in  water 
oriented  activities. 

4.  Outdoor  recreation  brings  about  eco- 
nomic benefits,  enhancing  community  values 
by  creating  a  l>€tter  place  to  live,  increasing 
land  values,  and  often  acting  as  a  mainstay 
of  the  local  economy.  It  is  a  basis  for  big 
business  as  the  millions  seeking  the  out- 
doors generate  an  estimated  $20  million  a 
year  market  for  goods  and  services. 

These  were   among   its  recommendations: 

1.  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  where  necessary  to 
reserve  or  acquire  additional  water  and 
shoreline  areas,  particularly  near  centers  of 
population. 

2.  Certain  rivers  of  unusual,  esthetic,  and 
recreation  value  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  free-flowing  state  and  natural  setting 
without  manmade  alterations. 

3.  Public  agencies  should  assure  adequate 
acces.5  to  water-ba^ed  recreation  opportuni- 
ties by  acquisition  of  access  are.^is.  ea.sements. 
zoning  of  shorelines,  and  con.'ideration  of 
water  access  in  road  design  and  construction. 

4.  'Where  feasible,  concessioners  should  be 
eiicouraged  to  provide  facilities  and  visitor 
services  on  Federal  lands  under  appropriate 
supervision.  Where  this  is  not  fea.sible.  the 
Federal  Government  should  build  facilities 
and  lease  them  to  private  business  for  op- 
eration. 

5.  Recreation  area.«;  should  be  strongly  de- 
fended against  encroaclunents  from  noncon- 
form.ing  uses  both  public  and  private. 

6.  In  programs  and  projects  for  pollution 
control,  recreation  should  be  recognized  as  a 
motivating  purpose  and  as  a  necessary  ob- 


iective  in  the  allocation  of  funds  therefor.  irie  duik  01  recreaiiuu  e.xp^imiu. 
In  its  conclusions  and  recommendations,  •  food,  lodging,  transportaticn,  boats 
in  Its  concK  Moiis  a  u  equipment.    The  expenditures  of 


the  Commission  recognized  water  as  a  key 
element  of  recreation,  thus  following  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  (S.  Rept.  29,  87th 
Cong  ,  1st  scss.,  Jan.  30.  1961 ) . 

President  Kennedy  also  recognized  the 
cardinal  importance  of  water  resources.  In 
bis  budget  message,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  of  January  19,  1962.  the  Presi- 
dent called  fcr  increased  emphasis  to  coordi- 
nated planning  based  on  entire  river  basin 
areas  and  recommended  legislation  to  com- 
bat water  poUution  and  to  provide  water 
based  recreational  opportunity. 

President  Kennedy's  conservation  message, 
following  socn  after  (New  York  Times,  Mar. 
2.  1962)  noted  that  there  were  341  million 
visitors  to  Fedcr,.l  land  and  water  areas 
recorded  in  1960.  and  that  was  expected  to 
d<nible  by  1970.  and  to  increase  fivefold  by 
1980  He'  said  (almost  as  if  referring  to  the 
Hudson  I  :  "Our  Nation's  progress  is  reflected  ' 
in  the  history  of  our  great  river  systems. 
The  water  that  courses  through  our  rivers 
and  streams  holds  the  key  to  full  national 
development." 

-nie  President  urged  legislation  to  develop 
a  Federal-State  shoreline  preservation  pro- 

grn  m . 

The  conservation  policies  of  President  Ken- 
nedy have  been  carried  forth  by  President 
Joliii.'^on's  administration.  Pursuant  to  the 
ORRUC  recommendations  a  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  started  functioning 
within  the  Department  ol  Interior.  Tlie  first 
great  river  shoreline  preservation  legislation 
became  history 'with  the  enactment  of  the 
Ozark  Nation'al  Scenic  Riverway  bill.  A 
sound  financial  base  for  future  acquisition 
of  recreation  opportunities  was  provided  by 
the  creation  of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  legislation. 

The  ORRRC  report  (pp.  75-80)  traces  and 
documents  the  economic  value  and  benefits 
of  outdoor  recreation  projects.  It  reports 
that  city  after  city  cite  the  experience— parks 
enhance  the  value  of  surrounding  property. 
Minneapolis  says  that  increased  values  in  the 


city  amounted  to  several  times  the  cost  of 
the  entire  park  system.  Essex  County,  N.J., 
found  that  land  adjacent  to  parks  Increased 
in  value  three  times  as  fast  as  other  property. 
Following  completion  of  seven  large  reser- 
voirs in  the  Arkansas  White-Red  River  Basins 
In  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Missouri,  a  comparative  study  was  made 
of  those  counties  with  and  those  without 
significant  reservoir  shoreline.  Those  coun- 
ties with  shoreline  exceeded  the  others  in 
per  capita  income,  annual  wages,  retail  sales, 
bank  deposits,  taxes,  and  capital  Investment. 
Every  economic  sign  Indicates  that  the 
reservoir  counties  are  better  off. 

Satisfying  the  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion Is  big  business.  According  to  ORRRC 
daAa.  leisure  time  spending  was  estimated  at 
$30  billion  in  1954,  and  is  probably  as  much 
as  $40  billion  today.  Tourist  expendittu'es 
have  been  estimated  at  about  $25  billion 
annually.  In  1957,  tourists  were  estimated 
to  be  spending  at  least  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  visting  each  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
Florida.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
1959.  $1.5  billion  was  spent  on  outdoor  rec- 
reation sporting  goods.  An  estimated  $2.1 
jDillion  was  spent  at  the  retail  level  during 
1958  for  boats,  engines,  accessories,  and  other 
related  items.  Fishermen  spend  $3  billion 
annually  on  their  sport.  Direct  expenditures 
by  Government  for  providing  outdoor  rec- 
reation were  over  a  billion  dollars  in  1960. 
Visitors  to  Federal  and  State  parks,  forests, 
and  reservoirs  spend  over  $11  billion  an- 
nually. On  the  basis  of  these  indicators  and 
•  J'rom  general  consideration  of  the  field,  con- 
sumer spending  for  out-door  recreation  Is  now 
estimated  to  be  about  $20  billion  annually. 
The  bulk  of  recreation  expenditures  go  for 

s,  and  other 
equipment.    The  expenditures  of  recreation 
seekers  provide  a  significant  element  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  community.     In  Teton 
County,    Wyo.,    which   contains   the   Grand 
Teton    National    Park    and    Is    adjacent    to 
Yellowstone,  in  1958,  tourist  expendittu-es  of 
$7  million  produced  a  business  of  over  $12 
,   million.     In   1956.  some  2.5  million  persons 
visited  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  and  spent  about  $28  million  within  an 
area    extending  30    mUes    beyond    the    park 
boundaries.     As    the    volume    of    recreation 
"  expands,  it  brings  about  additional  capital 
«  investment.     The  desire  of  recreation  seekers 
for  a  summer  cabin  or  a  second  home  near 
the  attraction  Induces  long-term  capital  in- 
vestment,  and   provides   a   market  for   real 
estate,    building    and   other    materials    and 
labor.     The   summer  residents   increase   the 
population     and     bring     that    many    more 
customers  to  local  business. 
,       In  the  case  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore,  according  to  data  recorded  over  a 
6-year  period,  tourist  trade  rose  from  150  to 
200  percent  in  the  vicinity  adjacent  to  the 
national  seashore;  taxable  property  increased 
in  value  50  to  100  times  as  the  park  expand- 
ed   the    general    economic    activity    of    t'ne 
region. 

PROBABLE   EFFECT  OF  SCENIC   RIVERWAY    CN 
HUDSON    EIVEB    REGION 

Based  on  past  performances,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  creation  of  a  Hudson 
National  Scenic  Riverway  would  bring  bene- 
fits to  this  region.  The  greatly  increased 
number  of  visitors  to  the  area  would  increase 
the  demand  for  hotels,  restaurants,  motels, 
service  stations,  food  stores  and  a  multitude 
of  other  service  establishments  outside  the 
proposed  area.  It  would  pro%nde  Investment 
opportunities  for  local  business  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  local  labor.  With 
such  development,  land  and  buUdlng  values 
in  areas  contiguous  to  the  proposed  river- 
way would  apiwreciate.  broadening  tbe  tax 
bases  of  local  communities.  Aside  from  tour- 
ist dollars  and  the  income  generated  there- 
from, there  would  be  Federal  expenditures 
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for  capii.il  iinprovcineiiL*.  with  the  possi- 
bilUy  that  a  stibstantial  portion  of  the  con- 
tracts would  be  awarded  locally.  In  the  con- 
striictioii  of  buildings  and  other  facilities, 
k'cal  materials  and  supplies  would  be  used 
when  pr.icticable.  thus  creating  a  strong  de- 
ni.itiU  Cor  local  labor.  National  Park  Service 
p.iyrulls  would  anioiuit  to  several  htmdred 
LlioU6and  dollars  yearly  and  additional  thou- 
;-.i:-.d.s  would  be  spent  each  year  locally  for 
-vipplies  and  equipment  needed  to  operate 
the  proposed  area. 

Besides  the  economic  benefits  to  the  region 
■generated  by  increased  tourist  expenditures 
.,iid  Federal  Govcniment  expenditures,  the 
presence  of  a  national  park  would  provide 
more  p.-ople  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
region's  superior  recreation  advantages. 
Firms  engaged  iu  re.search  and  development 
atlivities  lend  to  feature  such  adv,in\:ipes 
in  iheir  attempts  to  recriut  key  Kcientilic  and 
professional  personnel.  Thus  :in  area  of  na- 
tional signi:icance  might  provide  the  stim- 
ulus for  future  development,  of  a  nontour- 
ist  type,  that  would  aid  in  the  diversifica- 
tion and  stabilization  of  the  regional  econ- 
omy. 

The  Hudson  River  region  meets  Federal 
criteria  as  an  ideal  recreation  opportunity 
qualif\ing  for  favorable  Federal  iinancial 
consideration  as  a  national  riverway.  A  na- 
tional park,  as  experience  shows,  is  econom- 
ically feasible  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Hudson  River  region  in  particul.ir. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  recognized  that 
the  Hudson  River  is  a  major  rivor  b;.sin  and  a 
prune  recreational  resource. 

On  April  1,  1965,  the  Hudson  Highlands 
Conimitiee  recommended  to  the  State  coun- 
cil of  p.irks  the  acquisition  for  public  park 
and  recreational  purposes  of  17  sites  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  from  New- 
burgh.  N.Y..  south  to  Edgew.'.ter.  N  J.,  and  9 
sites  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  Hudson  from 
Beacon  to  the  Bronx.  The  magnitude  of  this 
committee's  recomniendations  was  indicated 
in  the  news  accounts  which  reported  that  the 
cost  of  such  acquisitioi;  would  be  about  $40 
million. 

In  May  of  19C5.  tiie  State  of  New  York 
adopted  a  far-reaching  $1  7  billion  program 
to  purify  its  polluted  rivers  including  the 
Hudson. 

B7.E.^KTHnOUC!I     TO    THE     HfDSOX 

The  urgency  for  acquiring  the  remaining 
conservation  opportunities  available  along 
the  Hudson  is  in.^epari'ble  from  the  desperate 
need  for  redevelopment  and  restoration  of 
blighted  areas  along  the  river. 

A  dramatic  account  of  wh.at  awaits  the 
visitor  to  the  Htidson  Valley  is  contained  in 
nu  editorial  appearing  on  May  5,  1965.  in  the 
Record,  a  newspaper  published  in  Hacken- 
sack.  NJ..  which  editorial  described  Senator 
Ke.nnedy's  May  2.  1965,  tour  ot  the  Hudson 
V.illey.  in  the  following  words: 

"Tn  the  veritable  Kennedy  tradition,  which 
is  lavish.  Senator  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  served  up  food  for  thought  during  his 
weekend   tour  of  the  Hudson  Valley." 

"Item:  He  talked  to  a  Haverstraw  fisher- 
nian  about  the  havoc  done  by  pollution  to 
the  Hudson  shad  run,  and  if  broiled  shad 
isn't  one  of  the  great  universals  one  cannot 
at  this  time  of  year  imagine  what  would  be. 

"Item:  He  walked  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  found  them  a  hideous  succession  of  au- 
tomobile graveyards. 

"Item:  He  examined  a  sample  of  Htidson 
water,   filthy  with  svispended   pollution. 

"Item:  He  talked  with  members  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Hudson  River  about 
h  s  and  Senator  J.\vits',  Republican,  of  New 
York,  bill  to  establish  a  Hudson  riverway 
within  whose  1-mile  domain  on  each  side  of 
the  river  Federal  agencies  would  impose 
stringent  controls  on  industrial  and  com- 
mercial land  tise. 

"Item:  He  ran  up  the  steep  hill  to  the 
lighthouse  over  the  Stony  Point  battlefield. 


"And,  finally,  item:  At  10:40  p.m.  he  fell 
ill — 'nauseous'  w;is  the  word  his  press  olllcer 
employed — and  had  to  beg  olf  a  speech  at  a 
$50-a-plate  dinner  for  Represenlative  John 
G.  Dow,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  He  had  to 
go  back  to  his  hotel.  The  250  diners  were 
unhappy. 

"But  there's  food  for  thought.  The  nc^vs- 
papcrmen  he  left  winded  in  the  d.ish  up  the 
Stony  Point  steeps  were  in  sluipc  for  the 
dinner.    The  Senator  \va.sn't.    Perhaps  these 

data  are  ii^.sufficient  as  a  footing  lor  any  con- 
clusions as  to  the  Kennedy  cujl  of  fitness. 
Perhaps  the  evidence  indicates  ;ui  more  than 
that  the  condition  of  the  Hiuisou  Valley,  so 
much  of  it  majestic,  so  n^.uch  ol  it  a  desert 
of  junk  and  giuik  and  fesieiiiig  slum,  l.s 
enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  ja  fastidioiis 
man.  I 

"It  is  trusted  he's  convincea  something 
drastic  mi;st  be  done.  Shad  w()uld  be  rea- 
son enough  all  by  itself."  I 

A  more  academic,  but  equa^y  dramatic 
description  of  the  deteriorationj  of  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Hudson  River  is  given  in  a 
report  prep.ired  by  Columbi;J  University 
Profes.sors  G.iodman  and  Kouinanofr,  en- 
titled "Breakthrough  to  the  Hiidson."  The 
Columbia  report,  however,  contains  a  liopfe- 
ful  note.  It  gives  a  preview  ql  what  the 
Had.«on  River  area  could  be  likoi  if  imiigina- 
tively  planned  and  redeveloped.  It  is  this 
need  for  redevelopment  which  makes  the 
Hudson  River  oppurtiuiity  so  ciKiillenging  but 
yet.  so  promising.  i 

T'ne  problem  of  redeveloprntnt  immed- 
iately raises  the  question  of  wliat  level  of 
government  or  combinutloii  c.T.iibest  under- 
take the  goal  of  pre.-ervat  ion  and  restoration. 
^Ir.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  on  January  26, 
1965.  said:  "I  am  not  convinced!  as  yet  as  to 
the  best  device  for  carrying  out 'this  goal,  or 
whether  it  should  be  local,  Statt,  or  Federal 
Government,  or  a  combinatioti  of  these. 
This  IS  a  problem  which  will  require  enlight- 
ened and  imaginative  study." 

Congressman  John  G.  Dow.  who  represents 
the  districts  in  which  Or;inge  atid  Rockland 
Counties  are  located,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  has  also  addressed  himself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  what  type  of  governmental  authority 
could  best  undertake  the  soh<tion  of  the 
Hudson  River  problem.  On  t'ebruary  9, 
lO'iS.  he  said:  ^ 

"Of  all  the  types  of  authorif  y  nvailable  for 
our  consideration.  I  like  the  Del.iware  River 
Basin  compact  best.  It  places  the  authority 
at  one  stage  removed  from  eithrr  one  State 
or  Federal,  since  all  are  represented. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  FVderal  could 
be  partners  in  a  Hudson  Riverf,ay  Author- 
ity." 

And  on  March  14,  1965.  Mr.  Dow  said: 

"A  vast  and  comprehensive  reclamation 
program  is  urgently  needed.  A  program  to 
create  a  park,  with  spacious  beaches  and 
other  necessities  for  recreation  ip  a  first  step 
Of  a  long  series  of  steps  that  must  follow. 
Such  a  program  will  enlist  the  thinking  of 
planners,  Industrialists,  hisiori.itis.  conserva- 
tionists and  politicians."  | 

Mr.  Dow  then  raised  the  specific  question 
of  who  should  administer  such!  a  program. 
He  said: 

"A  scenic  Hudson  can  be  achieved  if  ar- 
ran'-^ement  is  made  to  plnn  in  all  these  other 
directions  that  are  needed.  Authority  for 
this,  tjnder  the  master  legislation,  will  be 
better  accepted  all-around,  if  the  several  po- 
litical entities  which  are  involved  formed  a 
compact.  Such  was  done  upon  the  Delaware 
River  through  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact.  There  the  several  States  involved 
have  signed  a  compact  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  authoritj-  is  equal  to 
the  others,  but  not  paramount. 

"Recognition  of  the  State  of  Kew  York  at 
least  on  an  equal  footing  with  Federal  is 
desirable  not  only  In  the  composition  of  a 
Hudson   River  authority,   but  even   more   so 


in  the  present  initial  stages  of  the  whole  en- 
deavor. This  is  the  stage  for  securing  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation.  Slate  of  New  York 
legislators  want  a  State  commission  to  pro- 
tect the  Hudson.  Tlie  congressional  bilLs 
olTcr  a  Federal  authority.  The  Palisades  In- 
terstate Park  Commission  has  shov.ii  th:it  it 
will  uphold  respon.->iblllties  in  tliis  area.  Per- 
haps the  'I'acouic  Park  Commi.^sion  is  inter- 
ested. Local  communities  have  a  slake. 
When  all  of  these  can  be  brought  i.o;^cther 

in  some  ofTieial  or  luiofricial  concord,  the 
problem  will  be  soUed.  People  li'ne  to  be 
cousulled  in  adwnice. 

"We  should  make  approaches  to  these  sev- 
eral agencies.  Unolficial  links  should  be 
woven  If  official  ones  do  not  succeed.  I  sui;- 
gest  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  which  the  Ntttional  Park  Service  re- 
ports, the  Department  of  Conservation  of  tlie 
State  ol  New  York,  the  Palisades  Intorsi.ue 
and  other  Commissions,  also  legislators  at 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  from  the  Hud- 
soit  shores,  be  brought  together  for  dis- 
cussion. 

"Certainly  let's  proceed  with  hearitigs  on 
the  bills  now  offered.  Out  of  these  hearings 
the  same  consensus  may  cnir-rge  as  we'd  ex- 
pect from  a  meeting  of  interested  p:irties 
as  I  suggest.  However,  much  may  be  gained 
from  now,  at  once,  approacliing  Uio;.e  parties 
that  I  have  indicated.  This  would  be  addi- 
tional to  hearings  on  the  bills.  'We  can  a;-k 
tiie  parlies  for  iheir  suggestions  on  ways  to 
pirocecd.  We  can  ask  tiiem  to  join  a  piannmg 
group.  No  time  need  he  witsled.  We  can 
begin  at  once." 
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McFADDEN  DUFFY,  COLUMNIST  FOR 
THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  IN  NEW 
ORLEANS 

Air.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Morrison  1  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mc- 
Faddcn  Duffy  is  a  columnist  for  the 
Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans,  which 
is   the  largest  newspaper  in  Louisiana. 

For  years  Mr.  Duffy  has  kept  the  read- 
ing j:)ublic  aware  and  up  to  date  on  the 
many  developments  of  interest  to  sport.s- 
mon  and  others  who  maintain  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Ill  a  recent  column,  which  was  one  of 
a  .series  of  articles  concerning  the  .so- 
called  Dadd  bill — gun  legislation — Mr. 
Duffy  quotes  from  a  statement  by  our 
colleague.  Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson 
from  the  Seventh  District  of  Louisiana, 
in  this  regard. 

I  wish  to  commend  tliis  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  membeiship  of  this 
body : 

I  From    the   Times    Picayune,    May    196.")  | 

Ba.sic  Re.\son  of  Fip.EAnM  Law  Should  Be  iok 

Public  Safety 

(By  M'Fadden  Duffy) 

Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson.  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  Louisiana,  was  the 
first  Louisiana  Member  of  Congress  to  react 
publicly  to  the  threat  of  the  proposed  sweepr 
ing  legislation. 

"The  so-called  Dodd  bill,  which  places 
severe  restrictions  on  the  purchase  and  tise 
of  firearms  of  all  types,  is  currently  pending 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  will,  if  acted   upon   favor- 


ably he  referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  If  pas.scU  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  be  referred  to  tlie  House  Interstate 
B'id  F.jreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  wish 
this  legislation  could  be  referred  to  my  sub- 
committee." P.cprcEentative  Thompson  said. 
•■I  Would  do  my  best  to  kill  the  legislation  in 
committee  before  it  would  even  reach  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

"In  my  opinion  •  •  *  our  Constitution 
c]earlv  estahli.=!:es  the  right  of  citi/ens  to 
bear  arms.  If  citizens  .sliould  be  required 
to  register  c-.ery  gun,  reg:.rdle.-s  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  used,  it  would  provide  the 
C5oveniment  with  a  national  inventory  of 
privately  owned  firearm^-,''  Thompson  con- 
tinued. 

"Not  only  would  we  have  to  e.-tabilsh,  in 
essence,  a"  firearm  regi.':tration  agency,  to 
maintain  such  an  inventory,  but  this  could 
pQcsibly  be  very  dangerous.  History  has 
shown  "in  some  areas  th^t  it  v/as  partially 
through  such  resistration  and  control  of  all 
weapons  by  a  very  small  percenU'ge  of  the 
populace  that  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  lost. 

"For  the.'-e  reasons,  and  coun'.less  others,  it 
is  my  intention  to  employ  e-.ery  means  at  my 
command  to  defeat  this  unrealistic  and  ob- 
jectionable legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  planned  it  as  a 
deterrent  to  crime;  but  it  can  be  reasonably 
predicted  that  anyone  with  criminal  Intent 
cou'.d.  In  spile  of  such  legislation  and  con- 
trols, avail  himself  of  a  gun  either  througli 
blackmarket  maneuvers  or  by  theft — defeat- 
mg  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

"It  is  my  opinion."  he  concluded,  "that 
if  effective  control  over  certain  firearms  is  to 
be  had,  this  authority  should  rest  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  duly  constituted  oR.cals  of 
citier,  counties,  ar,d  Stales." 

The  statement  by  Representative  T.  A. 
Thompson  is  similar  to  a  welling  up  of  public 
siatemen'is  by  Members  oi  Congress,  local, 
Stale,  and  National  groups  deeply  interested 
in  all  aspects  of  firearms  possession,  collec- 
tion, and  urc. 


LTNITED   STATES   DISCOVERING 
TRUE    FTIIENDS 

Mr.  kREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  C.^sey  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  May  10  Houston  Post  wholeheart- 
edly expresses  more  adequately  than  I 
my'  appraisal  of  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Dcnrini- 
can  Republic. 

President  Johruon's  display  of  courage 
in  these  two  disturbed  ponions  of  the 
world  deserves  the  strong  support  of  us 
all.  This  courage  has  been  displayed  in 
the  face  of  so-called  world  opinion,  as 
well  as  a  dissident  section  of  our  own 
citizens.  But  by  the  same  token,  he  has 
a'xain  solidified  the  strencih  of  this  Na- 
tion in  a  resolve  such  as  it  has  not  been 
strenKihencd  since  World  War  II. 

Pre.':ident  Johnson  has  shown  that  we 
will  no  lon.-ier  be  the  patsy  or  the  door- 
mat for  c\ery  rabble  rouscr  who  feels 
that  he  can  tear  the  peace  of  this  world 
asunder  without  being  called  to  account. 
I  heartily  recommend  the  reading  of 
this   editorial  by  my   coileajrucs  of  the 


House,  -which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
sert at  this  point : 

United  St.'^tes  Discovering  True  Friends 
One  thing  that  can  be  said  with  certainty 
about  recent  events  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  that  the  United 
Stales  is  finding  out  who  its  real  friends 
are  and  who  is  really  dedicated  to  defending 
freedom   agairxst  Communist   tyranny. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  long  series  of 
speeches  and  statements,  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  White 
House  this  cour.lry's  government  viU  not 
he:?tt;-.te  or  flinch  for  a  moment  in  doing 
v.haltver  in  his  judgment  has  to  be  done, 
which  is  to  say  whatever  the  Communists 
make  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
do  in  order  to  protect  its  own  security  and 
liiierests,  resist  Communist  aggression,  de- 
fend freedom,  keep  its  commiimentfi  and 
h-i-'.p  those  countries  that  w;inl  to  be  helped 
in    defending    their   own    independence. 

He  has  made  it  just  r. .  clear  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  deterred  by  that  nebulous  and 
fickle  thing  known  as  world  opinion,  which 
is  subject  to  Communist  influence  and 
manipulation,  and  which  Communist  leaders 
long  have  tried  to  use  :>£  a  form  of  pressure 
against    this   cotmiry. 

It  is  not  t'nat  President  Johnson  is  obliv- 
ious to  world  opinion.  In  fact,  there  prob- 
ably never  has  been  an  American  President 
who  is  more  sensitive  to  what  others  think 
of  his  actions  and  policies  or  who  has  gone 
to  greater  lengtlis  to  try  to  win  approval. 
But  he  has  shown  and  said  that  he  will  not 
let  disapproval  keep  him  from  doing  what 
he  believes  is  both  right  and  necessary. 

Moreover,  he  has  stated  very  candidly 
tli.it,  since  this  country  must  bear  the  main 
burden  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
whether  it  likes  the  res}x>nsibiliTy  or  not.  he 
feels  that  it  has  a  right  to  expect  under- 
st;mding  and  support  from  its  true  friends 
and  the  boncf.ci.iries  of  its  policies. 

He  expres.-ed  this  feeling  very  pointedly  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  mecsr.gs  when  he  said: 
'We  are  prepared  to  live  as  pood  neighbors 
with  all.  bui  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  acts 
dcsisned  to  injure  our  interest,  or  our  citi- 
zens, or  our  establishments  r  broad.  A  com- 
muniiv  of  nations  requires  mtitual  respect. 
Wc  sh-.ll  extend  it — and  we  shall  expect  it  " 
There  is  certainly  nothing  tinrcasonable 
about  expecting  one's  friends  to  rally  to  one's 
support  when  the  chips  are  down  in  a  crucial 
confrontation  or  test  of  determination  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  tho5:e  of 
tyranny.  If  they  cannot  give  that  suppoit. 
tiicy  at  least  can  keep  silent. 

No  one  expects  unanimity,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  infallible  judgment.  There 
is  alwavs  the  possibility  of  equally  effective 
alternatives.  But  differences  in  viewpoint. 
opinion  and  judgment  can  be  presented  in 
stu'h  a  way  as  not  to  give  aid.  comfort  and 
help  to  the  common  enemy. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  such  thing  as  morality 
in  international  relations,  but  there  can  be 
loy.uty. 


,  Mr.  SCHXnDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I;  would  hke  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  we  prepare  to  consider 
pending  agriculture  legi^ation,  the  re- 
sults of  a  poll  of  agricultmal  producers 
in  southeast  Iowa  for  which  I  received 
over  1,500  returns  during  the  past  few- 
weeks.  1 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "DoY you 
favor  the  continuation  and  improvement 
of  the  present  feed  grains  program ?V  86 
percent  of  the  1.519  responders  answered 
in  the  affirmative.    In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  favor  the  proposal  to  per- 
mit soybeans  to  be  grown  on  diverted 
acres?"    a    resounding    82    percent    re- 
sponded in  the  negative.    Most  promising 
for  the  future  of  both  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  agriculture  program  is  the  over- 
whelming  88  percent  who  favored  ex- 
panding the  food-for-peace  program  un- 
der Public  Law  430.     An  additional  81 
percent    favored    strengthening,    rather 
than  weakening,  our  worthy  conservation 
programs.    On  this  latter  question,  I  re- 
ceived a  great  many  thoughtful  letters 
suggesting  that  the  conservation  program 
be  strengthened  in  order  to  fulfill  direct 
conservation  goals,  such  as  developing 
.sound  watershed  projects.    These  letters 
were  equally  strong  in  suggesting  that 
those  portions  of  the  program  which  have 
been  used  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction be  modified.    I  recommend  these 
viewpoints  for  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For*those  who  have  criticized  our  fine 
feed  grains  program  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  stabihty  and  strength  of 
our  agricultural  economy  is  basic  to  the 
overall  growth  of  otu-  national  economy. 
Earher  this  year,  a  fairminded  urban 
Jiev.spaper.  the  Wasliington  Post,  recog- 
nized tliis  when  it  stated : 

E->-ery  dollar  of  agricultural  products  that 
is  delivered  for  final  demand  requires  about 
78  cents  in  the  products  and  services  of  non- 
asricu'-tural  industries.  So  any  disruption 
in  the  agricultural  sector  wotild  be  trans- 
mitted immediately  to  all  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  v.ovild  be  magnified. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations. 
I  urge  ycu  to  support  attempts  to 
strengthen  our  agricultural  program. 


IOWA       FARM       POLL       INDICATES 
STRONG     SUPPORT    FOR     FOOD- 
FOR-PEACE     AND     FEED     GRAINS 
PROGRAM.  OPPOSITION  TO  SOY- 
BEANS   ON    DIVERTED    ACRES 
Mr.     KREBS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schmidhauser  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point   in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXX 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thJs  point  in  the 
Re^of.d  arid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  another  in  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis"  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

This  article — as  others  in  the  series — 
concerns  the  narcotics  problem  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Tribune  on  April  6,  1965. 

The  article  follows: 
Ne-w     York     City      in     Caisis— Addiction  : 
M.'^YOR's  Maze  of  Conferences 
(Note— Ultimate  responslbUity  for  solving 
New  "i'ork's  narcotics  problems  rests  in  one 
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man— Mayor  Wiigner.  Yet.  his  cliuracteris- 
t;c  weapon  in  the  battle  has  been  words 
rather  than  action.  In  this,  another  in  a 
series  oi"  "New  York  City  in  Crisis"  articles 
tin  narcotics,  Repntter  Paul  Weissman  tells 
the  story  of  what  the  Mayor  and  his  admin- 
i.stration  have — and  haven't — done  about 
the  blight  that  has  made  New  York  the 
criminal  addiction  capital  of  the  Western 
World.) 

( By  Paul  Weissman  ) 

Dressed  in  a  bltie  suit.  butt-oi\  down  shirt, 
iVue-black  rep  tie  and  black  tasseled  loafers, 
tb.e  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  walked 
into  the  New  York  Hilton  Hot^l  on  February 
3.  1965.  at  10:35  am.  He  took  the  escalator 
to  the  .Sutton  Ballroom  on  the  second  lloor 
and  began  shaking  hands. 

'•Jim,  how  are  you'"  he  asked  Welfare 
Commissioner  James  R  Dumpson.  "I  see 
you're  smiling."  Mr.  Dump.son  waa.  A  28- 
day  strike  in  his  department  had  just  been 
settled. 

In  the  main  ballroom,  the  mayor  nodded 
to  Corrcctioit  Commis.'=;ioner  Anna  Kross, 
Judure  John  M.  Mtirtaugh.  and  Police  Com- 
ni:s..=i or.cr  Michael  Mtirphy,  who  sat  in  the 
tir.sc  row  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
chest.  Rev.  Oberia  Dempsey.  organizer  of  a 
ha!i\»ay  house  for  addicts  in  Harlem,  was 
v.aiting  by  the  dais  to  shake  his  hand.  The 
tnayurs  sear  was  on  the  dais.  On  his  right. 
City  Narcotics  Coordinator  Dr.  Catherine 
HeFS.  On  his  left.  Health  Com.missioner  Dr. 
G  '  'ige  J.imes.  and  Hospital  C^immissioner  Dr. 
Ray  'Trussell.  In  front  of  him.  200  narcotics 
experts  and  a  battery  of  television  cameras. 

The  ballroom  was  impre."^.=ive  and  so  was 
t!io  brass  as  the  mayor  prepared  to  open  the 
Or.icie  Mansion  Conference  on  Narcotics  Ad- 
diction, an  e^ent  carefully  designed  In  the 
miivor's  office  to  show  thnt  his  administration 
was  coming  to  srips  with  New  York's  growing 
addiction  problem  and  its  most  drastic 
consequence;  Crime  in  the  streets.  But 
thouc;h  It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  health  department,  that  department's 
i"ffic!als  had  not  been  notified  of  the  confer- 
ence's existence  until  10  days  before.  Sug- 
ge.^tions  for  postponements  were  rejected. 
The  need — to  convince  clie  public  the  city 
had  a  program — was  great,  it  was  said. 
Budget  limitations  a  problem'  Charge  the 
conterence  to  the  department  of  public 
events.  More  time  needed  to  arran£;e  for 
distinguished  foreign  spe.iker.=,'?  Oet  other 
speakers- 

And  so  at  10,45  am,  'Y.ur  H<.inor.  the 
Mayor  "  v.as  iuiroductci  iv  Dr  dtheriiic 
He?S. 

.\  ST?..-\XGE    -pr.ECII 

The  conference  h.id  bevt'in.  And  for  the 
nest  20  minutes,  Jioberc  F.  Wagner  slowly 
read  a  '29-page  sta-emeni  printed  in  qttarter- 
inch  block  type.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest 
speeches  New  York's  niayor  has  ever  de- 
livered. At  once,  he  described  addiction  as 
a  "raging  problem."  then  said  it  was  not 
widely  known,  then  noted  that  the  incidence 
of  "narcotics  addiction  has  greatly  decreased 
since  the  twenties." 

The  mayor  said  the  city  had  initiated  pro- 
grams, but  he  looked  to  the  conference  for 
"directions."  He  said  the  city  now  had  hos- 
pital facilities  for  addicts  "that  increased 
from  25  bed.s  in  1059  to  300  by  February  1965." 
Tiie  city  has  other  progranis  and  the  mayor 
mentioned  them  all:  the  West  Side  rehabili- 
tation program,  the  intake  center.^,  the  hos- 
pital detoxification  programs,  the  experi- 
ments en  withdrawing  addicts  from  heroin 
by  using  methadone,  a  substitute  drug. 

The  mayor  said  Dr.  Hess  had  provided 
both  the  leadership  and  the  coordinat.ed  ef- 
fort that  are  so  desperately  needed  in  this 
field."  and  asked  the  conference  to  answer 
specific  questions  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ship betv. een  crime  and   addiction,  the  sig- 


nificance of  teenage  addiction,  and  whether 
the  addict  Is  "a  criminal,  a  sick  individual, 
or  a  sick  criminal." 

What  the  mayor  w;is  talking  al>an.it  was  not 
a  new  problem  in  New  York,  even  though  he 
appeared  to  be  treating  it  that  way.  Largely 
eliminated  by  cessation  of  sea  and  air  travel 
during  World  War  II.  narcotics  addiction 
had  mushroomed  to  a  serious  problem  in 
the  city  by  1950.  Until  July  1952>,  when  the 
city  initiated  a  $4  million  program  at  River- 
side Hospital,  addicts  either  withdrew  "cold 
turkey"  in  jail  or,  if  they  were  not  arrested, 
volunteered  for  ^idmission  to  the  Federal 
narcotics  hospii.iT  in  Lexington,  Ky. 


RIVtRSlDE      C.MA.STROPHEl 

Riverside  was  open  only  to  'adolescent 
u.sers.  There  were  no  facilities  at  ■^i\  for  adult 
addicts.  The  facility  was  finally  clo.sed  on 
May  3.  1963  and  even  Mayor  Waglier  admits 
"generally  speaking,  it  was  a  f4iUire."  It 
was.  in  fact,  a  catastrophe.  A(^iict.s  were 
permitted  to  come  and  go  as  tht-y  pleased. 
Often  when  tliey  came  back  lr;)m  outside 
they  brougiit  heroin.  Other  addijc"i,s  treated 
at  Riverside  report  guards  abetted  sales.  Fe- 
male patients  became  pregnant,  Tlic  cure 
rate  was  almost  nil.  It  has  even  Ijjcen  argued 
thiit  by  mi.xing  addicts  from  a|l  over  the 
city,  public  officials  actually  contributed  to 
Increased  addiction  by  creating;  a  circum- 
stance in  which  addicts  readily  became  more 
knowledgeab:e.  After  Riverside  ^as  closed, 
the  city  transferred  its  statf  to  other  city 
facilities. 

But  appeals  to  city  hall  for  leadership 
in  the  fight  against  narcotics  addiction  began 
long  before  Riverside  was  clostd.  They  first 
bcciine  intense  during  Mayor  W4viner's  sec- 
ond term.  Ministers,  leacliers.  and  others 
wrote  to  the  mayor  saying  they  were  fearful 
then — it  was  19.57 — of  the  grip  Jieroin  had 
begun  to  t.<ke  on  their  conununitics.  As  far 
as  can  be  determined,  their  liters  went 
largely  unanswered. 

The    maynr    did    not    respond    Ifully    imtil 

1959.  wlien  200  p;cket.s  from  an  ^ist  Harlem 
Protectant  parish  marched  on '  city  hall. 
Tlten  Mr.  Wagner  did  something.]  He  agreed 
to  meet  witii  35  rrpresent.itivefe  tifl  Protestant 
churcnes  to  sjt  up  'a  broad  ^r'.gram  of  re- 
haljilitation."  ' 

Nothing  happened. 

A  year  later,  in  a  '  Report  to  the  People." 
Mr.  Wagner  viewed  the  narcotias  problem, 
particularly  among  teenagers,  as  'even  niore 
critical   than   in   previous   years   "      That  was 

1960.  At  his  1965.  Gr.acie  Mansioji  Narcotics 
Conference,  he  said,  the  numbrt"  of  addicts 
liad  been  liicrcasing  only  diirln^  the  last  2 
years,  1963  and  19G4. 

The  mayor  campaigned  for  a  third  term 
in  19C1.  He  formed  a  "task  for:c"  for  the 
organization,  cf  medical  services  for  addicts 
and  promised  to  move  ciuickly 
asi-)ects  of  the  narcotics  problen. 
he  made  his  intentions  part  of  a  strong,  anti- 
crinie  platform. 

"These  adcUcts  are  responsibly  for  much 
lawlessness,"  he  said  typically  a  few  weeks 
before  election  day,  1961.  "Depraved  and 
reckless,  they  must  be  connricci  to  proper 
hospitals." 

No  one  questioned  then  whetl^er  the  ad- 
dict was  "a  criminal,  a  sick  inditidual.  or  a 
sick  criminal.''  The  mayor  was  ^oing  to  get 
him  off  the  streets, 
sav 
plr 

By  M:.rch  12.  19C2.  the  heat  df  the  cam- 
paign was  over  and  the  reelected  Mayor  Wag- 
ner began  implemeriting  his  pledge,  thougii 
not  quite  hi  t;ie  way  lio  had  promised.  He 
F;iid  now  the  city  would  come  td  grips  with 
"the  vexing,  baffling,  and  tr.;gic  pro'olem  of 
narcotic  traffic."  Mr,  Wagner  dd  not  now 
say  he  was  going  to  ctirb  lawlessness.  He 
appointed  Dr.  Theotlore  Rosenthi  1.  a  deputy 


on    broad 
Indeed. 


m  off  the  streets.  But  the  maKor  did  not 
y  liow  he  would  have  it  done  or  where  he 
anned  to  send  addicts.  , 


commissioner  of  the  health  department,  as 
the  city's  first  narcotics  coordinator,  and  an- 
nounced there  would  be  a  "wide  range  of  new 
and  svipplementary   projects." 

He  said  nelghlx)rhood  narcotics  treatment 
centers  had  been  developed  (they  hadn't: 
the  city  had  only  1  day-care  center  with  a 
niKXimum  caseload  of  100  and  no  facilities 
for  women  I,  established  Box  "N"  at  police 
headquarters  for  narcotics  information,  and 
announced  an  expanded  information  center 
and  a  beefed-up  narcotics  squad. 

Tliere  was  also  a  10G2  narcotics  conference 
and  a  council  of  neighborhood  service  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  addiction.  Individually, 
these  agencies  ha\e  become  the  most  vocifer- 
ous critics  of  city  hall's  failure  to  implement 
a  narcotics  program.  T\\e  mayor  al.'^o  s;,id 
he  wotild  "dotible  the  number  of  beds"  avail- 
able for  addicts.  He  did  and  the  city  now  has 
300.  Ii  sounded  like  a  massive  program.  It 
wasn't.  Virttially  no  serious  provision  or 
treatment  was  niade  for  addicts  after  they 
were  withdrawn  from  drugs  and  left  the 
hospital. 

Mayor  Wagner  kept  talking. 

"We  will  continue  to  regard  addicts  as  per- 
sons afnicled  with  disease  and  not  crim- 
inals," said  the  mayor  one  day  in  19G2  and 
then  almost  as  If  he  had  forgotten,  a  while 
later  estimated,  fc<r  the  first  time,  that  New 
York's  addicts  "steal  about  $1  billion  a  year 
to  support  their  habit." 

The  mayor's  seeming  contradiction  rofiects 
the  great  debate  that  has  developed  among 
people  concerned  with  addiction:  Are  ad- 
dict.-, depraved  and  reckless  criminals  or  are 
thi  y  ailiicted  with  a  disease? 

PROGR,^MS    ON     PArER 

Curiously,  the  debate  has  had  relatively 
little  to  do  with  how  addicts  are  to  be 
treated,  since  in  acttial  practice  almost  no 
facilities  have  e.xistcd.  Instead  of  acting  as 
a  goad  to  the  creation  of  eitl^er  prison  or 
hospital  facilities  in  which  the  addict  could 
be  treated  and — .at  least  as  important  — 
studied,  the  debate  actually  has  become  a 
deterrent.  As  long  as  medical  people  cannot 
answer  this  basic  qtiestion,  the  mayor  is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  it  is  ImpossiVjle  to  imple- 
ment a  program. 

Btn  as  this  debate  has  paraly/ed  liopes  for 
a  real  program,  it  has  also  frustrated  at- 
tempts 01  rcKc;irchcrs  and  others  working  in 
the  field  to  develop  meaningful  research  pro- 
grams that  might  provide  an  answer  tcj  the 
nature  of  addiction  in  New  York,  The  result 
is  that  for  all  intensive  purposes,  the  infor- 
mation that  is  now  available  is  useless  in 
recommending  programs.  For  example,  aicr 
10  ye.irs  of  a  growing  narcotics  problem,  vir- 
tuahy  no  clinical  statistics  are  available  tli;;t 
would  provide  valid  insights  into  possible 
courses  for  treatment. 

In  any  case,  the  city's  programs  contiiuiecl 
to  exist  only  on  paper,  e\en  as  the  mayor 
was  saying  firmly  that  he  would  like  to  "have 
New  York  City  lead  the  way  in  this  field 
(narcotics  I   as  in  other  rogiirds." 

Tlie  mayor  led  the  way — to  a  bigger  and 
better  conference.  At  his  request.  President 
Kennedy  called  a  White  Hotise  Conference 
OH  Narcotics.  A  principal  speaker  was  Rob- 
ert F.  Wagner. 

There  were  other  speeches.  Afleliction  be- 
came at  once  "a  tangled  forest  "  and  later, 
with  apologies  to  Winston  Churchill  who 
said  it  first  about  something  else,  "a  riddle 
wrapped  in  an  enigma  at  the  center  of  a 
mvstcrv." 

By  19C4.  the  city  council  began  to  stir. 
Legislation  was  introduced  to  effect  narcotic-i 
control.    But  it  was  never  passed. 

"Screvane  (Cotincil  President  Paul  .Scre- 
vane)  toid  us  to  hold  off  for  a  v%'nile."  one 
councnmnn  sayr:  'He  said  the  mayor  was 
coniing  out  with  something  big." 
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This  promise  of  "something  big"  was  ful- 
filled on  October  27,  the  day  the  mayor  de- 
livered his  annual  report.  He  said,  "the  city 
government  is  working  hard  at  this  problem 
both  in  research  and  practice,  both  in  treat- 
ing the  addicts  and  in  pur.suing  and  en- 
couraging the  search  for  the  causes  and  cures 
of  addiction." 

In  order  to  coordinate  information  and  re- 
search, the  mayor  said,  he  had  "agreed  to  call 
and  sponsor  a  "major  conference  in  New  York 
City  to  decide  on  actions  that  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable."  He  announced  that  he 
would  call  a  Grade  Mansion  Conference  on 
N..rcoiics  "sometime  in  the  month  of 
January." 

Either  city  officials  by  now  had  become  in- 
sulated to  announcements  by  the  mayor,  or 
City  Hall  simply  forgot  to  tell  the  health  de- 
p:irtment.  No  preparations  were  made.  No 
speakers  were  invited. 

Actual  dates  for  the  conference  did  not 
come  in  an  announccn.cnt  either  from  City 
Hall  or  the  health  dep.;rtment.  They  e.mie 
r'bout  this  way: 

Oa  December  3,  Mayor  Wagner  wei:t  to 
dinner  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Astcjr.  He  was  attending  the  Hunianitarian 
Aw.ird  Dinner  in  his  honor  given  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Addiction  to  Narcotics. 

The  mayor  told  the  group  he  had  directed 
that  the  views  of  the  interested  vo'.unta.ry 
aeencics  and  organiz;itions  "be  solicited  in 
the  planning  and  programing"  and  announ- 
cer' the  conference  we)uld  be  held  for  3  days 
starting  February  3.  Dr.  C:aherine  Hess,  the 
city's  narcotics  coordinator,  he  said,  would 
organize  the  conference  in  consultation  with 
the   interdeo;irtinental  health  council. 

In  Janti.iry.  Dr.  Ray  Trut?ell.  as  current 
Chairman  of  the  council,  wrote  to  city  hall 
and  suggested  the  conference  be  postponed 
so  that  "experts  might  be  invited  from  all 
over  the  world.  City  hall  refused.  Several 
voUintary  agencies  reported  they  were  never 
consulted  regarding  planning  or  programing 
and.  in  fact,  were  made  aware  of  the  con- 
ference less  than  10  days  before  it  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  when  they  were  invited  as 
speakers.  Staff  members  within  the  narcot- 
ics coordinators'  office  say  they  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  be  invited  to  speak, 
but  both  were  rejected. 
So  the  meeting  went  on  as  scheduled. 
After  the  mayor's  keynote  address,  six  pan- 
els, each  including  several  speakers,  were  held 
each  day  In  which  law  enforcement,  society's 
attitude  towards  addicts.  Federal.  St.ite.  and 
City  treatment  pro'jrams.  the  work  of  volun- 
tary agencies  and  similar  topics  wore  dis- 
cussed. 

A  large  niajority  of  the  speaViers  had  heard 
each  other  before  and  had  appc.red  on  plat- 
forms at  a  dozen  different  seminars.  Many 
of  them  com.plained  the  conference  had  of- 
fered little  new.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  the  mayor  invited  the  participants  to 
Gracie  Mansion  for  a  cocktail  party. 

"Some  day."  one  city  official  said,  "fnat  guy 
m-ay  have  enough  guts  to  play  it  straight. 
Then  he'll  call  a  conference  to  end  all  con- 
ferences and  be  done  with  wasting  our  time 
for  good." 

There  were  200  people  from  all  over  New 
York  at  Gracie  Mansion  for  cocktails  that 
day.  City  officials,  politicians,  representa- 
tives of  voluntary  agencies  and  friends  of  the 
mayor  chatted  amiably  as  they  munched  ca- 
tered cheese  bits  and  shrimp. 

An  hour  after  the  party  began,  the  group 
was  gathered  in  the  west  wing  of  Gracie 
Mansion.  Looking  straight  at  autographed 
pictures  presented  to  him  by  King  Baudouin 
of  Belgium  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Monaco,  the  mayor  said  he  was  going  to  create 
a  "working  panel"  to  assess  the  work  of  the 
conference.     He  appointed  city  council  pres- 


ident Paul  Screvane,  who  is  chairman  of  more 
committees  than  anyone  else  in  New  York 
and  perhaps  the  universe,  head  of  still  a  new- 
committee:  "The  Temporary  Gracie  Mansion 
Committee  on  Narcotics." 

A  white  Protestant  minister,  working  in  the 
narcotics  held  In  New  York  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade who  had  expected  some  tangible  re<^uUs 
from  the  conference,  reacted  this  way: 

"I  fnouglit  I'd  pu'Ke,"  he  s,.id: 

No;  lie  did  not  want  to  make  his  reaction 
less  graphic,  or  under  the  circumstances,  did 
he  think  it  necessary  to  be  more  specific. 

QUESTIONS    REPEATED 

The  conference  then  returned  to  the  Hilton 
for  a  iinal  day  of  mceting.s  and.  whe:i  it  was 
over.  Dr.  Hess  delivered  the  city's  promdEed 
"action  packet"  on  narcotics.  But  this  did 
no  more  than  restate  the  objectives  of  the 
conference  and  repeat  the  questions  Mayor 
Wagner  had  asked  the  conference  to  answer 
particularly  this  one:  Was  the  addict  a  crimi- 
nal, a  sick  criminal,  or  a  sick  person'' 

Some  weeks  later,  Mr,  Screvane's  sm?ll 
steering  committee  held  its  first  meeting.  A 
member  g^ve  this  report: 

"Edclstein  (Julius  C.  C  Edelstoin.  the 
m  vor's  exectuive  assistant)  was  there  and 
I  never  expected  him  to  be  as  frank  as  he 
was.  He  said  it  was  an  election  year  and  the 
city  had  to  come  up  with  something  big  for 
narcotics.      He    said    it    had    to    be    'news- 

v.'orthv,'  " 

Another  member  of  the  committee  says  Mr. 
Srrevane  alre.idy  knows  which  programs  will 
be  announced  as  public  pressure  increases: 
Extension  of  the  Daytop  Lodge  program,  a 
project  started  by  the  King?  County  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  for  Juvenile  Addicts:  and 
further  dc-.elopmcnt  of  the  u.-^.e  of  "metha- 
done" as  a  substitute  drv.g  in  the  ambula- 
tory treatment  of  addicts  and  a  "half-way 
house"  proeram.  But.  he  says,  the  city  will 
not  subsldrze  half-way  houses  until  it  can 
find  a  way  of  "approving  "  all  cf  the  people 
em-ilovcd  in  them. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  reports 
that  there  will  be  an  $8  million  wing  addition 
to  a  city  hospital  to  deal  only  with  n.arcotlcs. 
If  this  wing  Is  constructed,  it  will  be  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  same  factor  that  has  guided  all 
narcotics  program-  in  New  York  in  the  last 
decade:  mounting  public  pressure,  not  seri- 
ous, careful,  tliorough  research  and  analysis. 

No  real  pro're=s  can  be  made  by  such  a 
stop  because  the  city  still  has  no  real  infor- 
mation coiicerning  patterns  of  addiction,  the 
number  of  addicts,  the  degree  of  their  ad- 
diction, or  the  relationship  between  addic- 
tion v.r.il  crime. 

Some  CI  Hies  have  gone  as  f;'.r  as  to  charge 
that  the  city  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  a 
narcotic  problem  in  f.^.ct  even  exists.  This  is 
too  stern  a  view.  Existence  of  the  problem  is 
not  the  issue,  doing  something  meaningful — 
and  not  just  political— about  it  is. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART   LXXXI 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  the  fight  against 
dope  addiction  in  New  York  City  and  is 
another  in  the  series  on  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis' '  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime. 


This  article  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
on  April  7.  1965,  and  follows: 
New    York    City    in     Crisis — City  s    Dope- 
Addiction    Fight:    A    Police    Action,    Not 
A   W.^R  ' 

(By  Paul  Weissman,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
staff  I 
This  is  the  story  of  how  the  w.^r  on  nar-  ■ 
cot.cs  addiction  is  gomg  in  the  office  of  the 
narcotics  coordinator,  the  city  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  battle  against  the 
addict'':n  in  Nctv  York. 

It  takes  place  in  the  command  post  of  the 
agency  wiiose  work  will  hopefully  result  in  a 
decline  of  the  $1  billion  Mayor  Wagner  says 
addicts  steal  every  year  to  support  their 
habit. 

The  gener..!  in  charge  cf  this  office  Is  Dr. 
Catherine  Hess,  a  former  obstetrician,  wlio 
Mayor  Wagner  selected  to  replace  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Rose-:thal  in  April  1962  as  the  city's 
narcotics  coordinator.  (The  only  official  re- 
quirement for  the  joiD — a  deputy  healt)i  c:m- 
mlssioner— is  a  medical  degree,  i 

She  is  paid  S20.000  a  year  as  this  city's  nar- 
cotics expert  and  this  is  her  view  of  the  re- 
lationship between  narcotics  and  crime: 

"Crime  is  just  plain  increasing  every- 
where," she  savE,  "It's  not  my  addicts  that 
are  stealing.  Of  course,  my  addicts  are  steal- 
ing, but  they're  not  responsible  for  the  crime 

rate." 

In  the  3  vears  that  Dr,  Hess  has  held 
the  job,  narcotics  in  New  York  has  become 
her  field,  one  in  which  she  is  the  main 
source  of  information,  the  principal  person 
Mavor  Wagner  relies  on  to  evalule  programs. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  many  competent 
professional  observers. 

Tlie  headqviartcrs  for  this  operation  is  a 
fourth-floor  office  at  325  Broadway  and  one 
dav  not  long  ago,  this  is  the  way  Dr.  Hess 
described  New  York's  addiction  problem  and 
addiction  program: 

"How  many  addicts  do  we  really  have? 
Close  to  25.000,"  she  said.  (Other  estimates 
rang-  as  high  as  200.000.  Police  unofficially 
put  the  number  at  100.000  addicts  in  New- 
York.  Dr.  Hess'  estimate  Is  based  on  the 
23.000  tmdupllcated  names  of  addicts  re- 
ported in  the  health  department  central  reg- 
istry.) 

"Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  addicts  are 
school  dropouts.  We  detoxify  7,500  of  them 
every  year."  (Though  Dr.  Hess  did  not  men- 
tion" it,  more  than  half  the  addicts  that  vol- 
untarily go  to  hospitals  are  repeaters.) 
"There  are  800  State  and  city  beds  available 
to  us"  (300  are  city  beds) .  "Manhattan  Gen- 
eral tries  to  keep  them  21  days.  Metropolitan 
Hospital  6  weeks.  We  are  going  to  make 
^(etropolitan  New  York's  addiction  hospital. 

A  jolly  woman.  Dr.  Hess  will  tilt  back  her 
chair  as  she  answ-ers  a  phone  call  and  say: 
"Why  sure  I'm  fine.  I'm  sittin'  here  in  New- 
York  givin'  fixes  right  and  left." 

When  the  call  is  completed.  Dr.  Hess,  who 
on  the  day  she  w-as  interview-ed.  wore  her 
leather  wallet  tticked  in  her  belt  Gary  Cooper 
Etvle,  began  twisting  the  opal  ring  on  her 
left  pinky.  She  said  she  had  to  disagree  with 
Mavor  Wagner,  if  he  said  addicts  commit 
half  the  crimes  in  New  York  City.  "Quite 
frankly,"  she  added,  "I  don't  think  narcotics 
addiction  is  increasing  in  New  York." 

SrSY-    P.VRENTS 

?  A  49-year-old  spinster.  Dr.  Hess  blames  the 
rise  in  teenage  addiction  on  "a  change  in 
parental  authoiity."  She  sayr.  laughing  as 
if  she  were  still  joking  about  "giving  fixes 
right  and  left."  that  parents  today  are  too 
busy  to  bother  with  their  children.  "They 
all  "say  to  their  kids,  'here's  2  bucks.  Go 
out  and  have  some  fun.'  " 

Dr.  Hess  does  not  dispute  the  need  for 
research,  but  she  says  a  great  deal  Is  know-n 
about  addiction. 
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•■I  knew  what  the  adrtiofs  life  is  like."  she 
s'vs.  "He  gets  up  at  6  a.m.  and  his  skita 
pjp3.  Then  he  has  lo  find  a  fence  aud  get 
his  orders  for  the  day.  He  fools  the  police, 
f.nd  if  he's  a  booster,  ho  foo'.s  biorekeepcrs. 
\V;ien  iit's  successful,  he  gets  money  for 
his  shot.  Of  course,  it's  iibsolutely  no  fun 
doing  it  yourself  so  you've  go:  to  find  some 
friendo. 

'■Whit  people  don't  understand  is  this 
thrill  of  stcnling^this  thrill  of  beating  pol- 
ice. I  h:^ve  lo  meet  this  excitement.  I  have 
to  meet  this  with  meaningful  values  where 
there  were  no  values.  I  have  to  teach  him 
how  to  dress.  I  have  to  teach  him  how  to 
hold  a  fork.  I  have  to  teach  him  how  to  deal 
With  all  the  things  he's  solving  with  a  shot." 
The  problem  ir„  as  other  medical  authori- 
ties ir.ivc  pointed  out.  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  addicts  and  a  hundred  causes  why 
people  who  are  addiction-prone  turn  to  her- 
oin. The  availability  of  drugs  in  some  com- 
munities is  a  major  factor  The  use  of  diugs 
bv  ''leaders"  of  teenage  gangs  is  another. 
b\;c  in  all  cases,  psychiatrists  arc  almost  uni- 
versally convinced  addicts  are  u-^ing  drugs  to 
cope  with  tremendous  internal  pressures  that 
arise  from  deeply  rooted  psychological  prob- 
lems. 

To  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  ad- 
diction. New  York  City  has  extremely  limited 
facilities.  It  has  3C0  beds  at  Manhattan 
Geiieral  and  Metropolitan  hospitals.  In- 
take centers,  that  refer  addicts  to  these  hos- 
Ditals  for  withdrawal  from  drugs,  are  main- 
tained in  central  Harlem,  Astoria,  and  Wash- 
ington Heights.  Other  addicts  are  accepted 
when  they  are  referred  by  rococrnized  volun- 
tary agencies,  among  them  Lac".  Haricm  Prot- 
est.'.nt  Parish,  Teen  Chaileree.  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  the  Creek  Pentacostal 
CliUrch.  all  of  whom  maintain  their  own 
programs  to  combat  addiction. 

Because  most  of  the  research  work,  in  prac- 
tice, is  conducted  independently  of  the  nar- 
cotics coordinators  office.  Dr.  Hess  occasion- 
ally docs  not  refer  to  it  in  describiitg  the  city's 
program.  It  has  led  some  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  complain  that  the  city's  approach  to 
addiction    i's    virtually    incoherent. 

Dr.  Hes.";,  in  the  interview,  rubbed  her  eyes 
with  her  knuckles,  leaned  forward  and  rented 
her  hei.d  on  her  elbo-.vs,  ar.d  said  the  cliarge 
Just  wasn't  true. 

"As  long  as  you've  got  addicts  t-D  go  for  the 
hospital  they're  off  the  street."  she  said. 
"That's  our  basic  operating  theory." 

"Let  him  free  for  24  hours."  Dr.  He.'=s  srivs 
of  the  addict,  "and  they're  nudging  him. 
Let's  try  one.    Let's  just  try  one  shot." 

Dr.  Hess  agrees  that  halfway  houses — vol- 
untary guidance  clinics  must  play  a  major 
role  in  the  city's  program. 

•'Tiiey  all  need  funds.  They  all  need 
guidelines.  But  we  also  have  to  see  that 
certr.in  standards  are  met  before  we  can  help 
them.  We  have  to  try  t3  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  experience.  They  must  have 
good  structured  programs." 

What  standards  have  to  be  met? 

"Why  thcv  have  to  meet  the  sanitary  code, 

the  health  code  and  the  fire  code,"  she  said. 

But  halfway  houses  generally  do  their  work 

In  the  slums.     What  of  teenrge  addiction  in 

bettor-income  groups? 

TEE?.".^GERS 

•  I  frankly  admit  I  Just  don't  know  what 
my  problem  v/iih  the  middle  class  is,"  says 
Dr.  Hess.  But  she  does  know  the  prob- 
lem with  teenagers:  "How  do  I  prevent  these 
kids."  is  the  way  she  puts  it,  "from  using 
everything  under  the  sun?" 

In  her  f.ght  against  addiction.  Dr.  Hess 
speaks  on  f.n  average  of  once  a  week,  some- 
tim-r-s  more  often,  to  any  group,  large  cr 
small,  that  requests  a  speaker  on  narcotics, 
from  the  health  department.  She  has  also 
commissioned  a  freelance  WTlter  to  prepare 
fi-.  e  namphlets  tor  th<^  narcotics  coordinator's 
cflice.     They  deal  with,  she  say?,  pep  pills. 


barbituates,  marihuana,  narcotics,  and  al- 
coholism. But  Dr.  Hess  has  not  consulted 
ptiblic  information  experts  in  tha  health  de- 
partment on  how  the  booklets  should  be 
prepared,  or  who  should  do  them. 

Dr.  Hess  says  she  aErrecs  with  tiiost  of  the 
medical  profession  that  marihuana  is  less 
dangerous  than  heroin  and  its  usage  does 
not  deeply  trouble  her. 

"You  take  a  street  like  100th  Street  in  cen- 
tral Harlem."  she  says,  "practically  all  of 
them  are  smoking  marihuana.  Say  2.000  peo- 
ple. Only  10  percent  of  them  be(  ome  heroin 
addicts." 

But  mariiiuana  at  present  is  an  llegal  drug. 
Did  Dr.  Hess  not  feel  the  law  sh  juld  be  en- 
forced? 

"Well."  she  said,  "probably  you  and  I  com- 
mit all  kind;;  of  criminal  acts  eve  -y  day.  So- 
ciety has  become  more  permiss;  -e." 

When  hallway  hcuscs  actually  iccome  part 
of  a  city  program.  Dr.  Hess  has  t  lis  plan  for 
using  them: 

"We  can  put  t'le  addict  in  thi :  slot  where 
he  will  do  well.  I  intend  to  mak  ;  this  sclec- 
ti.-.n  in  a  hospital  s^etting.  I  mi  ;ht  send  an 
addict,  for  example,  to  East  H  irlcm  Prot- 
estant Parish.  If  he  fails  a.nd  goes  back  on 
drugs,  quick,  right  away.  I  make  i  home  visit 
and  try  to  find  the  cause  cf  fair  ire.  Then  I 
decide  which  slot  to  try  him  in  next." 

Meanwhile,  New  Y'ork  has  nb  organized 
halfv.-.iy  house  program,  and  DrJ  Hess'  (;ffi:c 
does  no  more  than  warn  volunt^iry  agencies 
When  a  patient  they  have  referiled  to  a  city 
ho.-pltal  is  being  released.  Othei-  addicts  are 
referred  to  the  Wert  Side  P.chabittation  Cen- 
ter at  D6th  Sti-ect  and  Broadvayi  in  Manhat- 
tan, the  city's  only  facility  for  bosthospital 
care.  [ 

But  21  days  or  C  weeks  after  an  addict  en- 
ters a  city  hospital  to  withdra'.vi  from  drugs, 
if  he  voliintarily  remains  for  thf  full  period 
of  treatment,  he  is  back  on  the  streets  again. 
The  narcotics  coordinators  c  fflf  e  does  two 
tilings.  If  the  patient  was  referred  by  a  vol- 
untary agency,  the  agency  is  iinnpediatcly  no- 
tified "th.at  he  is  about  to  be  rcl-ir-sed.  Those 
that  are  admitted  from  one  of  tfte  city's  four 
lnt.;ke  centers  are  told  to  repcrti  to  the  West 
Side  Rehabilitation  Center  at  9Cih  Street  and 
BrnntUv;>v    in    M.-.nhattan.      Thel  center      the 


Ide  Rehabilitation  Center  at  9Cih  Street  anc 
roadway  In  Manhattan.  Thel  center  thi 
nlv   municipal    one   in  the   cit|- — comprise; 


on  .  . 

5,000  square  feet  in  what  w;.s  o:ice  a  bowling 
alley  that  burned  out  a  few  nipnths  before 
It  was  opened.  Tlie  addicts  whoi  report  with- 
in 24  hours  are  examined,  procersed  and  put 
on  v.-elfare  roles.  Period Icnlly.  -Urine  samples 
are  taken  to  test  whether  they  hjive  remained 
ofT  drues.  Tliis  test  is  supposjidly  a  condi- 
tion of  welfare  eligibility.  I 

Until  3  months  ago.  the  cento's  technique 
of  collecting  urine  samples  wasi  easily  foiled 
bv  addic's  who  did  not  want  tjo  stay  clean. 
A"black  market"  in  "clean  urii^e"  developed 
In  the  neighborhood.  Tlie  prica  for  a  sample 
was  50  cen<-s.  Sa-rples  are  now  IroMertod  un- 
der the  direct  observation  of  orje  of  the  cen- 
ter's stalT  memhcrs. 

Mayor  Wa3!>*^r  has  said,  not  ■^Ithovit  pride, 
that  West  Side  is  the  only  Rehabilitation 
center  of  its  kind  in  the  Unitedjstates,  It  is. 
Tlae  only  trouble  i.~  that  the  rehabilitation 
work  it  dne-,  is  almost  nil. 

An  addict  who  reports  thera  for  the  first 
time  com'S  fr-im  tl/e  subway  at  96th  Street 
and  Broidway.  On  both  Sides  tf  the  avenue 
as  ho  exits  are  c-^fet^ri.i;-.  whiclj  he  has  been 
told  at  times  were  two  of  the  test  places  to 
"cop"  heroin  in  the  city.  Polie^e  in  the  24th 
precinct  have  recently  kept  th.a  area  clear  of 
.'^ell'^rs,  but  the  ceirrer  is  still  a  gathering 
place  for  addicts  and  ex-addicts 
A  NO.  2  3  spii::: 

Standing  in  front  of  the  enftrance  to  tlio 
center,  street  ti'lk  is  invarialily  drug  talk. 
Nellie,  a  60-year-oUl  addict,  s>ys  she  got  a 
new  No.  25  "spike"  (hypodermit)  for  Christ- 
mas. .Jack "wants  to  talk  about  the  great  days 
of   addiction    and    the    times   te    had   wiien 


"stuff"  Wiis  re.al  stuff.  Other  addicts  talk 
about  the  Federal  hospital  in  Lexington  and 
doctors  they  know  on  a  first-name  basis. 
The  patient  making  his  first  trip  to  West 
Side,  when  he  finishes  lounging  around  in 
front,  walks  up  one  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
center  itself.  Dir€K::tly  in  front  of  hiin  is  a 
wall.  On  his  right  is  a  commercial  pool  hall. 
On  his  left  is  a  large  white  door  that  is  alv.ays 
locked.  Faced  with  this  alternative,  dozens 
of  addicts  assume  the  center  is  closed  and  go 
home.  Some  discover  that  the  facilities  en- 
trance is  around  the  stair  well  at  the  opj»o.site 
end  of  the  building. 

The  in?ide  of  tlie  center  might  be  a  locker 
room.  Tlie  entire  facility  is  one  huge  room. 
separated  into  offices,  examining  sections,  and 
a  recreation  room  separated  by  beaverboard 
partitions.  The  first  sign  he  sees  amid  the 
bulletin  boards  in  the  reception  room  says: 
"Ladies  room.  Only  one  person  allowed  in 
this  room  at  a  time.  If  you  violate  this  rule 
you  will  be  told  to  leave  the  center." 

His  second  greeting  conies  from  one  of  the 
two  reccT^tionists  whose  desks  are  in  the  wait- 
ing room.  While  lis  w.iits  to  be  registered 
ai.d  examined,  he  notices  a  ping  pnng  table  in 
the  recreation  room.  No  one  is  playing  ping 
pong,  but  he  sees  four  or  five  men  he  may 
know  sitting  on  chairs  near  it.  looking  un- 
comfortable, with  little  more  to  do  than  read 
a  magazine. 

Sherman  Patrick,  executive  director  of  the 
center,  has  an  office  in  one  of  the  parntioned 
sections.  lie  has  a  note  on  his  desk  from  Dr. 
He,=:s.  his  immediate  superior.  It  says 
bluntly:  "I  would  like  you  to  stress  as  many 
positive  aspects  of  the  program  as  possible." 
The  pay  in  this  job  is  S9.800  a  year,  but 
Sherman  Patrick  Icvoks  at  tlie  memorandiiRi 
as  if  it  were  a  coffee  stain  on  his  desk.  He 
begins  to  describe  facilities,  group  tlierapy, 
and  the  center's  limited  recreation  facilities 
and  the  role  they  play  in  the  center's  pro- 
gram.   In  theory,  it  all  sounds  very  good. 

"You  better  ask  me  questions."  Mr.  Pat- 
rick, a  scholarly  Negro  researcher  sr.y.s,  waving 
the  memorandum  from  his  superior.  "You 
better  ask  me  questions  if  were  going  to  talk 
about  this  program  at  all." 

City  records  indicate  that  abovit  1.000  ad- 
dicts report  to  the  West  Side  Rehabilitation 
Center  each  year  and  give  the  impression 
that  the  figure  represents  the  iium.ber  of  ad- 
dicts in  a  rehabilitation  program  of  some 
kind.  Mr.  Patrick  said  this  is  an  inaccurate 
impression.  The  great  bulk  of  thope  who  re- 
port arc  examined,  placed  on  welfare  rolls, 
and  told  to  check  in  regularly  to  depo.«;it 
urine  specimens.  Th.^t  is  the  extent  of  their 
rehabilitation.  Only  37  male  patients  are  in 
a  day-care  program  of  any  kind  because  of 
the  limited  facilities.  The  center  has  ab- 
solutely no  day-care  facilities  for  women. 

Between  40  and  45  people  are  employed  by 
the  city  at  West  Side  although  the  figure 
changes  because  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
fill  jobs  already  in  the  budget.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  $789,979  in  the  health  depart- 
ment's 19C4-65  budget  for  addictive  diseases 
is  used  to  pay  tVicsc  people. 

Some  others  who  work  at  West  Side  are 
on  the  department  of  hospital's  pay  roll. 
Even  in  such  a  limited  facility  as  West  Side, 
paperwork  is  such  a  factor  that  a  person  is 
employed  almost  full  time.  Mr.  Patrick  says, 
merely  to  account  for  the  half-dozen  people 
on  the  ho.=pital  payroll. 

Though  this  i.s  a  center  where  a  primary 
concern  is  recordkeeping  and  research  work. 
three  of  the  four  stenographers  assigned  to 
the  unit  cannot  even  type. 

For  more  than  a  year,  a  full-time  social- 
worker  was  included  in  departmental  budg- 
ets for  the  center,  but  no  one  was  hired. 
This  was  typical  of  the  limitations  under 
which  the  center  had  to  operate.  The  center 
still  has  no  occupational  or  vocational  thera- 
pist, though  such  skilled  people  are  crucial 
to  ar.y  rehabilitation  program. 
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What  West  Side  does  have  Is  a  number  of 
doctors  paid  to  devote  a  specific  number  of 
man-hours  to  work  at  the  center.  They 
examine  and  treat  patients  for  physical  dis- 
eases, supervise  limited  group  therapy  ses- 
sions with  patients  in  the  day-care  program 
and  occaEionally  treat  a  patient  on  an  in- 
dividual basis. 

Because  payroll  represents  more  than  90 
percent  of  Dr,  Hess'  budget  for  addictive 
diseases.  West  Side  is  pitifully  lacking  in 
phvsical  facilities.  Its  budget  rcquc.n.  sub- 
mitted to  Dr,  Hess  on  OcUiber  19,  19G4,  tells 
part  of  the  story.  In  addition  to  requests  for 
an  occupational  therapist,  the  center  said  it 
needed  such  basic  materials  as  nine  desks 
{or  staff  members,  a  conference  table,  a 
half  dozen  lamps,  and  three  filing  cabinets  to 
add  to  the  one  allotted  for  the  entire  facility. 
Cooking,  one  of  the  therapeutic  activities  Dr, 
Hess  has  orescritaed  for  patients,  also  creates 
some  proVMems,  As  the  budget  pointed  out, 
the  only  room  available  for  this  was  without 
windows  or  proper  ventilation  and  the  center 

had  no  fan. 

West  Side's  present  facilities  Include  a 
plng-pom^  table,  a  television  set  donated  by  a 
staff  member,  and  a  magazine  reading  rack. 
It  has  no  real  recreational  facilities.  It  has 
no  facilities  for  woodworking,  machine  lath- 
ing, or  any  other  machinery  that  could  be 
used  to  provide  addicts  with  work  in  which 

thev  might  take  pride. 

But  despite  the  center's  handicaps.  Mr. 
Patrick  says  there  are  patients  who.  after  a 
year  in  the  day-care  program,  are  ready  to 
be  trained  for  a  Job.  But  there  is  literally  no 
place  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  for  them  to 

go. 

"It's  like  Charley  Brown  and  the  football." 
Mr.  Patrick  savs.  "Here  this  guy  has  worked 
to  keep  himself  clean  and  we've  spent  time 
and  money  to  help  him  keep  clean  and  help 
him  get  at  some  of  his  problems.  He's  ready 
to  move  ahead  and  he  steps  up  to  kick  the 
ball.  What  happens?  -jomebody  pulls  it 
away  and  he  falls  flat  on  his  face.  Where 
does  he  go?    Back  on  drugs." 

Another  problem  tends  to  further  distort 
the  city's  official  picture  of  the  addict.  The 
average  age  of  patients  at  West  Side  is  37, 
almost  20  years  older  than  the  younger  ad- 
dicts police  believe  are  at  the  root  of  the 
crime  problem.  Most  doctors  believe  that, 
after  35.  addicts  tend  to  "mature  out"  on 
their  own,  change  their  values,  and  give  up 
drugs.  The  age  of  its  patients  are  anofner 
factor  In  the  meaninglessness  of  the  West 
Side  program, 

NO    PLACE   TO    CO 

"We're  supposed  to  be  a  rehabilitation 
center,"  says  Mr,  Patrick,  "and  we  get  people 
in  an  age  group  that  have  the  least  potential 
for  rehablliUation.  They're  not  only  the  old- 
est, but  the  people  with  the  fcv.est  skills. 
And  even  when  we  do  succeed,  there  is  just 
no  ]>lace  to  send  them," 

New  York's  narcotics  coordinator  may  or 
may  not  know  all  this.  She  visited  the  city's 
only  rehabilitation  center  exactly  twice  last 
year,  once  for  a  Christmas  party  and  once 
to  introduce  a  consultant  from  her  home- 
town, Philadelphia.  Dr.  Hess  is  the  central 
official  source  of  narcotics  information  in 
New  York  City,  but  she  also  has  not  held  a 
Single  full  staff  conference  in  the  last  year, 
and  many  on  the  st.aff  say  that  this  has  not 
helped  morale  any. 

New  York's  narcotics  addiction  problem  Is 
Indeed,  in  the  mayor's  words,  a  "t,angled 
fort  St."  But  the  tangle  does  not  arise  simply 
because  thcJ^  is  no  absolute  cure,  no  single 
f"  solution  to  narcotics  addiction.  Most  ex- 
perts agi-ee  that  there  are  many  paths  to 
follow  to  a  solution,  many  programs  that 
could  facilitate  real  care  and  possibly  even 
cures  for  addicts. 

But  part  of  the  trouble  is  that  basic  re- 
search the  city  might  have  done,  and  could 
still    do.    Is    totally    lacking.     More    of    the 


trouble  Is  with  the  Inability  to  develop  mean- 
ingful programs  even  within  facilities,  like 
West  Side,  that  the  city  Is  providing  funds 
to  support. 

Exactly  how  grim  the  tangled  forest  In  the 
city  narcotics  coordinator's  office  can  be  was 
evident  not  long  ago. 

Anxious  to  further  the  care  New  York  was 
providing  for  addicts  after  they  left  city 
hospitals,  on  March  11,  Mayor  Wagner  sent 
to  the  board  of  estimate  registration  No. 
GC06  (vol.  139)  requesting  $305,587  "to  pro- 
vide new  services  in  an  area  of  addictive 
control."' 

It  was,  of  course,  a  program  that  would 
parallel  the  methods  of  the  West  Side  Re- 
habilitation Center  and  this  one  would  be  in 
tlie  Bronx,  starting  later  this  year.  Brook- 
lyn, the  mayor  said,  will  get  its  rehabilitation 
center,  too,  also  modeled  after  West  Side. 
If  the  city  follows  present  plans,  this  one 
will  he  set  up  in  1966. 

Sherman  Patrick's  view,  based  on  his  ex- 
perience at  West  Side,  was  never  communi- 
cated to  Mayor  Wagner. 

He  snys  what  he  has  to  say  clearly  enough. 

"I  think  they  should  close  this  facility," 
says  Sherman  Patrick.  "The  way  things  are 
now.  we're  just  spending  a  lot  of  money  and 
fooling  the  public." 

"In  war."  Napoleon  once  warned  his  staff, 
"a  great  disaster  indicates  a  great  culprit." 

There  are  no  culprits  in  New  York,  because 
this  city's  attack  on  addiction  is  not  really  a 
war  at  all. 


crease  to  20.7  percent  from  17.1  percent 
for  the  same  9-month  period  in  1964. 
Last  October,  President  Johnson  com- 
mended the  Department  of  Defense  for 
its  fiscal  1964  activities  on  behalf  of 
small  business.  From  present  indica- 
tions, the  current  fiscal  year  may  be 
even  better  for  small  business.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  heeded  our  Government  pro- 
curement Subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tion in  its  report  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Congress,  which  stated  that  the  De- 
partment "must  continue  to  aggressively 
enforce  its  small  business  prime  pro- 
curement program  during  1965  to  main- 
tain or  better  its  1964  results  in  the  face 
of  expected  further  curtailment  in  de- 
fense spending  in  1965."' 

In  recognition  of  National  Small 
Business  Week,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  urged  the  military  departments  to 
join  in  honoring  the  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  U.S.  defense  mission.  This 
is  in  line  with  our  continuing  interest 
in  small  business. 

The  achievements  of  small  business 
will  receive  our  attention  throughout 
the  year.  We  must  be  sure  that  small 
business  continues  viable  and  continues 
to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
our  economy  and  people. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanirnotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Small  Business  Week  by  proc- 
lamation of  President  Johnson.  It  is 
fitting  at  this  time  that  we  honor 
achievements  on  behalf  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Small  business  produces  one -third  of 
our  Nation's  goods  and  services  and  is 
a  principal  source  of  employment  and 
opportunity  for  our  people.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  the  manner  in  which  it  exercises 
this  function  profoundly  affects  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation. 

Through  the  years,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  have  studied  the  small  busi- 
nc.'is  programs  of  the  military'  and  civil- 
ian agencies. 

In  1964,  prime  contract  awards  to 
business  fii-ms  by  these  agencies  were 
$35  billion,  of  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment awarded  $27  billion.  Defense 
awards  to  small  business  were  $4.8  bil- 
lion, or  18  percent.  This  represents  an 
increase  in  dollars  and  percentages  for 
small  business  over  the  previous  year  in 
the  face  of  a  decrease  in  Defense  De- 
partment procurements. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1965,  we 
again  witnessed  an  increase  in  prime 
contract  awards  to  small  business  de- 
spite a  decrease  in  Defense  spending. 
Procurements  decreased  SI. 6  billion 
while  small  business  awards  increased 
$345    million.     This   represents   an   in- 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  REA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
social  and  economic  programs  started 
by  the  Congress  whose  30th  aruiiversary 
was  celebrated  May  11  of  this  year. 

When  the   Rural   Electrification   Ad- 
ministration started  in  1935,  the  percent- 
age of  farms  in  Iowa  with  electric  serv- 
ice was  only  slightly  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  10.9  percent.    However, 
the   real  surge  forward   to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  farm  wife  and  to  add  electric 
power  to  the  farmer's  production  capa- 
bility   arrived    with    the    availability    of 
f;EA  loans  to  finance  construction,  on  a 
reater  scale  than  heretofore  attempted. 
Iowa  was  represented  among  the  ver>' 
first  group  of  loans  to  be  granted  from 
work    relief    funds    at    the    disposal    of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.    It 
was  the  Central  Iowa  Power  Co.,  of  Des 
Moines:  which,  3  months  after  receiving 
approval  of  the  loan,  energized  the  first 
line  December  15, 1935. 

After  30  years  of  devoted  effort  by 
hundreds  of  Iowa  farm  leaders  working 
with  the  REA  staff,  we  can  proudly  say 
«ur  State  is  now-  99  percent  electrified. 
It  has  taken  58  REA  electric  borrowers, 
including  55  cooperatives,  to  reach  this 
goal  of  almost  100  percent  electiification. 
Over  150,000  rural  Iowa  consumers  are 
being  served  over  61.000  miles  of  lines. 

It  has  required  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  investment  to  make  this  un- 
excelled electric  service  possible,  all  of 
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which  is  bring  repaid  with  interest,  ahead 
of  schedule  and  without  a  single  borrower 
overdue  in  its  repayments.  That  is  a 
fiscal  recoid  of  which  I  am  sure  we  all 
can  be  proud. 

Iowa  ha.s  also  made  use  of  REA's  tele- 
phone program.  There  are  50  telephone 
system  borrowers  who  have  been  ap- 
proved for  over  $45  million  to  build  mod- 
ern, automatic  dial  telephone  sen-ice 
boncfitinpc  100.000  subscribers.  Of  this 
number  13,000  are  receivh^.g  telephone 
service  for  the  first  time. 

At-  the  bc'-vinnin?  of  thi.s  year  Iowa 
electric  consumers  had  made  a  total  of 
$106  million  in  payments  on  their  Gov- 
ernment loans.  This  sum  included  $56 
million  repr.id  in  principal  as  due  plus 
$18  m-illion  cf  principal  paid  ahead  of 
contract  schedule.  In  addition  to  these 
principal  repayments.  lowans  through 
their  use  of  electricity  had  paid  in  in- 
terest to  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  total  of  $32 
million. 

Thus  the  first  three  decades  of  rural 
electrification  reveal  that  the  foresight 
of  the  Congress  in  providing  th.ese  pro- 
grams of  electric  and  telephone  service 
has  changed  the  entire  living  and  work- 
ing standards  of  rural  America,  enabled 
our  airriculturc  to  outproduce  the  world, 
and  make  possible  living  standards  in 
the  country  that  are  comparable  to  those 
ill  our  cities  and  suburbs. 

Although  we  may  rejoice  over  the 
success  of  REA  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  far-reaching  activity.  Where  are 
the  additional  supplies  of  electric  energy 
to  come  from?  For  every  8  to  10  years 
the  energy  requirements  of  rural  con- 
sum.ers  is  doubling  and  more  and  more 
sources  of  cheap  energy  must  be  found 
or  created. 

In  1953  monthly  consumption  on  Iowa 
REA-financed  lines  per  consumer  was 
317  kilowatt-hours.  By  1963  the  aver- 
age had  risen  to  679  kilowatt-hours,  or 
more  than  double.  So  the  work  of  REA 
and  its  need  is  not  done  because  there  is 
a  continuing  objective  to  provide  ade- 
quate service  under  rates  and  conditions 
comparable  to  those  available  in  urban 
communities. 

Congress  should  not  hamper  this  pro- 
gram with  restrictions  that  are  de- 
manded by  its  critics  who  do  not  have 
the  best  interest  of  the  farmer  at  heart. 
Low  consumer  density  and  low  revenue 
per  mile  make  the  service  job  harder  for 
REA  borrowers  than  for  other  groups  in 
the  power  business.  REA  borrowers  in 
Iowa  serve  only  2.5  consumers  per  mile 
and  average  S511  in  revenue  per  mile. 
ThiS  compares  to  29.6  consumers  and 
$6,105  per  mile  for  class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial utilities. 

When  we  consider  that  for  every  dol- 
lar of  REA  loans  invested  in  these  Iowa 
systems,  consumers  have  invested  $5  in 
house  wifing  and  electric  appliances  and 
equipment,  we  can  see  what  impetus 
has  been  given  our  economy.  Nationwide 
.■surveys  show  that  these  REA-fmanced 
lines  are  making  possible  over  a  billion 
dollar  market  a  year  for  new  electric 
equipment,  a  flow  of  dollars  that  reaches 
into  every  industrial  center  of  the  Na- 
tion and  fully  justifies  this  program  as 
a  catalyst  to  the  continued  prosperity 
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and  growth  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

As  REA  looks  forward  to  its  future 
help  in  the  fields  of  electric  and  tele- 
phone services.  I  want  to  express  my  pro- 
found admiration  for  what  hap  been  ac- 
complished and  to  wish  the  a{^cncy  and 
its  dedicated  staff  many  w.^iv  years  of 
fruitful  activity. 

EXPLORER  SCOUTS  OF  gRIDGE- 
PORT.  CONN. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Sijcaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  pentlcman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Inwi^rl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.\tiaaeoi;$  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there,  objection 
to  the   request   3f  the  gentlt 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRV/IN.  Mr.  Speaker 
young  Explorer  Scouts  in  1 
Conn.,  is  importing  40  troul 
forms  from  Mexico.  I  am  a| 
they  be  relieved  of  paying  th^  42.5  per- 
cent customs  duty  on  the  api^.^rcl  worth 
about  SI, 001).  [ 

The  Scouts  have  founded  ai  drum  and 
bugle  corps.  They  are  studying  and 
playing  the  music  of  Latin  Anherica.  To 
strike  a  note  of  authenticity,  they  wi.sh 
t3  v.car  tlie  troubador  uniform.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  procure  tiliese  in  the 
United  States.  None  could  bfe  found  on 
tlie  rct3:l  market.  It  woul^  cost  ap- 
proximately $4,000  to  have  thorn  custom 
made  in  this  country.  This  Is  too  high 
for  the  Troubndsr.s. 

The  Troubadors  Drum  and  Bu','le  Corps 
is  a  nonprofit  organization,  sustaining 
itself  by  the  more  tedious  and  low-profit 
methods  of  fundraising — as  pppcr  drives 
and  cake  sales.  | 

One  of  the  most  compelling  treasons  for 
helpinc:  this  group  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
city,  Bridgeport,  in  which  they  live. 
Bridgeport,  like  many  cities,  is  taking 
action  to  combat  its  poverty.  To  meet 
poverty's  chrdleno'c,  we  must  encourage 
groups  as  llie  Explorer  Scouts. 

In  addition,  that  cultural  divi  rsity  and 
interest  which  we  are  trying  ,to  promote 
across  the  country  is  dependent  on  such 
international  contributions. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  a.sk  for 
relief  on  this  single  .shipmeait  of  uni- 
forms. 


NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  BOXING 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlfman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  sport  of  boxing. 
The  Clay-Liston  fight,  with  its  incredible 
blunders  and  mi.smana';cment,  is  just 
another  example  of  the  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Boxing  Commi.s.'ioncr. 

Ther,e  is  no  doubt  that  boriing  is  in- 
volved in  interstate  commerce  and  that 


the  Federal  Government  has  the  power 
to  control  this  activity.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  exercise  this  power. 

The  Clay-Liston  fight  proved  the  ne- 
cessity for  Fedeial  standards  to  protect 
the  public  from  being  cheated.  There 
arc  other  pressing  considerations. 

\Vc  need  a  National  Boxing  Commis- 
sioner to  eliminate  the  influence  of 
racketeers. 

iw  addition,  often  boxers,  who  are  not 
physically  capable  of  fighting,  are  al- 
lowed to  f!'.;ht  at  great  risk  to  tlieir  phy^:i- 
cal  and  mental  well-being  and  in  some 
cases  even  their  lives. 

The  Stales  have  recognized  the  ncc;l 
for  some  form  of  policing  of  this  sport. 
However,  State  boxing  commissions  have 
time  and  time  again  proven  inadequate. 
In  addition.  State  commissions  have  no 
pov.cr  o\er  the  showing  of  closed-cir- 
cuit television  in  the  State.  Overall  co- 
ordination arid  supervision  is  clearly 
needed. 

Today  I  have  again  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish,  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  0:Tice  of  the  National  Box- 
ing Commi'-sioner.  I  .sponsored  similar 
legislation  in  the  87tli  and  83th  Con- 
gresses. ThLs  legislation  is  the  product 
of  the  dedication  of  one  of  our  greatest 
Senators,  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
\.ith  v.hom  I  v.orked  \ery  closely  on  this 
matter.  In  fact,  in  June  of  1061  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Kefauver  committee  on 
behalf  of  this  bill.  If  the  Congress  had 
followed  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Kefauver  the  ludicrous  performance  of 
last  Tuesday  night  might  have  been 
avDidid. 

Under  this  legislation  the  National 
Bxxitig  Commissioner  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  grant  licenses  where  the  is- 
suance of  licenses  "is  not  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  or  the  interest  of  the  law- 
ful c  ;nduct  of  activities  in  professional 
boxing."  The  bill  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  those  who  participate  di- 
rectly or  iiidirectly  in  professional  box- 
ing v.ithout  receiving  a  license  from  the 
National  Boxing  Commissioner.  Tlie 
Boxing  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  establish  standards  for  the  physical 
examination  of  boxers.  He  would  have 
supervisory  authority  over  boxing  con- 
tracts and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  sport  of  boxing. 

I  urge  the  Judiciaiy  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  hope  that  it  will 
b?  promptly  enacted. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Flynt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Stephens)  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciN-SKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall>  were  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House,  to  revise  and 
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extend  their  remarks,   and   to  ii:iclude 
exti'aneous  matter: 
'  Mr  QtJiE,  on  June  1,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  on  June  2,  for 
"0  m.inutes. 

Mr.    Rei::ecke,    on    June    3,    for    30 

r.iinutes. 
Ml-.    Callav.-ay.    on    June     <,    for    30 

niinute':. 
Mr  Gtjrney,  on  June  8.  for  30  mniuccs. 
Mr.  WvDLvp,  on  June  9,  for  30  minutes. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
B7  imanimous  consent,  i  crnr.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the   Concression.^l 
Rvrcr;n,  or  to  icvi.se  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Tenzer.  , 

Mr.  RoosiivELT  and  to  incluoe  cxira- 
n^'ous  matter  in  his  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittre  of  the  Whole  today  on  H.R.  5883. 
(The    follov.ing   Member    (at   the   re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)   and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
■  The  following  Mem.bers   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krees>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Call.^n  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.FRIEDEL. 

Mr.  iRVi-i!.-. 
Mr.  HowATD. 


the    Speaker's    table    and    refeiTCd    as 
follows: 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  rnited  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  savings  in  interest  costs  to  the 
Government  attainable  by  greater  use  of 
Treasury  checking  account.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bink  of  Cincinnati  (H.  Doc.  No.  192); 
to  tiiC  CDmmittce  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  pnrAcd. 

1170.  A  Icf.er  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er:!l  of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a 
report  of  unnecessary  procuren.ent  of  Hawk 
and  Nikc-Hf-rcviles  m'isrile  spare  components 
becaxise  of  deficiencies  in  requirements  com- 
putations. Department  of  the  Arm.y;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverament  Operations. 


of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
428).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V^'hole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  follovin:: 
t'tle  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  Uible 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  1C83.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  la)  of 
the  act  of  March  4.  1913,  a£  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  31,  1931  ( IG  U  S  C.  502);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculiurc. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

I^Ir.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
trulv  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  806  An  act  to  amend  the  Tcxiilr  Fiber 
Product.s  Identification  Act  to  permit  the 
listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constituting 
le-^s  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  liber  prod- 
uct' 

HR  CGOl.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, US.  Department  of  Agriculture:  and 

K  R.7031.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  ojX'ration  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical  Institute   for   the   Deaf. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  3  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.>  the 
House  ad.iourncd  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
Mav  28,  i965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive  communications   were   taken   from 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlic  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2263.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
pn  objective,  thorough,  and  n'\tionwide 
nrn'ysis  and  reevaluation  of  the  extent  and 
means  of  resolving  the  critical  shortage  of 
ciualified  manpov.er  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tional rehabilitation;  without  amendment 
(  Rcp*.  No.  3^1 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of'  the    Whole   House   on    the   Stat«   of   the 

Unit  in.  . 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5"24  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  14, 
United  Statfs  Cocie.  f.nd  the  Military  Per- 
s -nnel  and  Civilian  Enployces'  Claims  Act 
of  1"64  with  respect  to  the  Eettlemcnt  of 
c:alms  against  the  Ur.ited  States  by  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
officers  and  empiovees  of  the  United  States 
for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  per.-oual  property 
incident  to  their  service,  and  fcr  ether  pur- 
poses- with  amendment  (Rcpt.  No.  382). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the 
Air  Force;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  383). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AEfairs.  HR.  903.  A  bill  to  add  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  384). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HouFO  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  exemptions 
fr.rn  the  antitrust  laws  to  a.-^slst  In  safe- 
puarduig  the  balance-of-pnyments  position 
of  the  United  States;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  385) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina :  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  8439.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rcpt.  No.  386K  Referred  to 
tVe  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houre  on  the 
State    of   the   Union. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
A-'pyoprirttions.  H.R.  8639.  A  bill  making 
f.npropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Ju=!t*re  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jvine  30  1966  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  427).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HR.  8283.  A  bill  to  expand  the 
w-r  on  povertv  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
c-mmitt^es  v.ere  dehvcred  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SENNER:  Ccm.mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  CIS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
SanuelU;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
3S7,.  Referred  to  the  Committee  cf  the 
Whole  Houjr. 

M'  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci-rv  S  856.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
e-u"te  of  R  M.  Clark;  without  amendment 
,Rept.  No.  3S0I .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
c'  the  Whole  House. 

M--  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  K.R.  1473  A  bill  for  the  relief 
cf  Edw„Vd  V.  Amason  and  Emerita  Cecilia 
=i'mado-  Amason:  with  am.endment  (Rept. 
Na'339 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise.  ' 

Mr  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
d  ciarv  H.R.  1481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate'  of  Donovan  C  Moffett;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  390) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON:  Com^mittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv H  R.  2913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Thom"..s  A.  Farrell.  U.S.  Navy,  and  others: 
w;t"'^out  am.endment  (Rept.  No.  391).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
M'  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  JudJ- 
^{^^^:  H  R  3103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jo- 
anne Mar.o  Evans;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  392).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

M-  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Juai- 
c'  ry  HR.  3750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  individuals;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  393).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jong 
Wan  Lee:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  394>. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 

House.  .  ^  .. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  HR.4027.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Capt.'Ted  M.  Richardson,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  395).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
M'  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv,  H  R.  4028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Caiit.  Richard  A.  Ingram  and  Capt,  Arthur 
R  "sprott.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force:  without  amend- 
ment I  Rept.  No.  396) ,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  H.R.  4029  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lt  Col  John  E.  McRoberts  and  T.  Sft. 
Harold  C.  Fisher,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  397).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

M'-  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H-R.  4070.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Ded'-ick  A.  Maanum;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  398).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

M'  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  4324.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Ccfjohn  W.  CasscU.  U.S.  .-^rmy:  with  amend- 
ment (Rcpt.  No.  399) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee Cf  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York:  Comm.ittee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  H.R.  4719.  A  biU  for  the  relief 
of  Josephine  C.  Rumley.  administratrix  of 
the  estate  of  George  S.  Rumley:  without. 
r.mendment  (Rept.  No.  400).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
jary  H.R.  5206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
.Ruth   Gorfain;    w.tli   amendment    (Pcpt.   No. 
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401  > .      Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Wiiole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gor- 
don E.  Martin:  witlio\it  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  4C2t.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  5471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
o;  the  widow  and  minor  children  of  the  R«v- 
erer.d  Doniild  Aksel  Olsen;  withotit  amend- 
ment (Rcpt.  No.  403) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  or.  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor;  without  amendment  (Rent. 
No.  404).  "Referred  to  the  Commiuce  of  the 
V/hole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Radkovich  Co..  Inc.:  without  amend- 
ment (Rcpt.  No.  405).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  5815.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Lt.  Col.  James  P.  Hubbard.  U.S.  Army: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  406).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  R.  Hurrle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  407).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
Graham;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  408 >. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  5911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ.  Warren  G.  Ward.  C.apt.  Paul  H.  Beck, 
and  Capt.  Russell  K.  Hansen,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  409).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary. 
H.R.  6318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  R. 
Smith  and  Lee  R.  Smith  III.  his  son;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  410».  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C. 
Berry  and  others;  witliout  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  411).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  6527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  F. 
Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  412).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R.  7090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
413 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  7137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mai.  Leonard  H.  Potterbaum,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  414).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Conunitt^e  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  7138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ.  Donald  B.  Powers,  U.S.  Air^orce;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No.  415  i.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary-. H.R.  7233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Col.  Frank  D.  Schwikert,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
v.-ithout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  416).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  Claude  E.  Tabor.  Jr.,  US  Air  Force:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No.  417).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  7435.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Col.  Thomas  O.  Lawton.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  418). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  Vo6s;  witliout  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  419).  Referred  to  the  Coinrtiitt^e  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Comciittce  on  The 
Judiciary.  HR.7822.  A  bill  ft>r  the  relief 
of  Marvin  D.  Nell.?;  without;:  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  420).  Referred  to  tile  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.'^c.  [ 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  tx\  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5830.  A  biU  for  \\\^  relief  of 
CPO  J.imcs  J.  Griffin.  U.S.  Navy;  with  ainend- 
mf^nt  (ReiK.  No.  421)  .  Rcicrrcfl  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee ci  the  Whole  Hou.~o. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  c^n  \\\c  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
David  A.  Staver.  U.S.  Air  Farce:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  422).'  Referred  to 
the  Comm.ittee  of  the  Whole  Holise. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  Comniittipe  on  the  Ju- 
dici;<r'-.  H.R.  7436.  A  biU  for'  the  relief  of 
MaJ.  Victor  R.  Robinson.  Jr..  TlS.  Air  Force; 
without  am.endment  (Rept.  Njo.  423).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  en  Ihe  Judiciary. 
HR.  7437.  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Nicholas  A.  Stathis.  U.S.  Air  iV.rcc;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  424 1.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  H'X.ise. 

Mr.  HUNG.^TE:  Committee  ion  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Chief  M.  Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Snlith.  U.S.  Air 
Force;  without  amendment  (Rjcpt.  No.  425). 
Referred  to  the  Commi-tce  af  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York^  C'  nsmittce  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  7440.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Col.  William  W.  Thom.-ts  pnd  Lt.  Col.  Nor- 
man R.  Snyder.  U.S.  Air  Force:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  426).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  inti'oduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R  8615.  A  bill  to  correct  itequitics  with 
respect  to  the  b;isic  com-'cnsatlon  of  teachers 
and  teaching  positiot'.s  undet  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ARENDS; 

H.R.  8616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  ta.x  to  individuals  for  cert^iin 
expenses  inctirred  in  providing  hishcr  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  On  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  8617.  A  bill  to  amend  ajcction  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  as- 
sociations and  corporations  formed  under 
State  law;  to  the  Committee^on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  8613.  A  bill  to  a.s.^ist  ixt  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  mdklerate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  Improve  living  environment  in 
urban  arerus,  and  to  extend  and  amend  lav.'S 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities;  to  the  Qomrnittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  j 

By  Mr.  FLOOD:  | 

H.R.  8619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921:  to  the  CommUtaD  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 

By  Mr.  GREIGG:  " 

H.R.  8620.  A  bill  to  amend  Ibe  .Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  and  the  AgricultuKil  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  to  take  into  con?itieration  floods 
and  other  natur;tl  disa.sters  iti  reference  to 
the  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wJieat  programs 
for  1965;    to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR.8621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  assisting  the  States,  througli  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid,  to  establish  and 
ojxjrate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts:  to 
the  CommitlcD  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cnnmcrce. 

H.R.  8622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  ta.xpayer  a 
dccluclion  from  gross  income  for  er^penses 
I>aid  by  him  for  the  eductaion  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  institution  of  hitrhcr  learn- 
in?;;  to  the  Comnilttoc  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  nORTON: 
H  R.  8023.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
T;irin'  Act  of  1930  to  limit  button  blanks  to 
raw  or  crude  blanks  suitable  for  manufacture 
Into  buttons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.ins. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 
HR.8624.  .\  bill  to  amend   section  116  of 
title  28.  United  St:\tes  Code,  relating  to  the 
U.S.    District    Court    for    the    Eastern    and 
Western  Districts  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
miitce  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  8625.  A  bill   to  grant  full  retirement 
beneflis  to  U.S.  Government  civil  service  em- 
ployees after  35  years'  service;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  8626.  A  bill  to  amend  PTibllc  Law  874, 
81st    Congress,    relating    to    assistance    for 
schools  in  federally  imjiacted  are.as.  to  provide 
that  payments  on  account  of  children  who 
live  o'.i  Federal  property  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed there  will  be  made  at  a  rate  equal  to 
tiie  State  average  per  pu;)il  expenditure;  \o 
tile   Committee   on   Education   and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H  .R.  8G27.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  tiic  Army  to  e-=.t.!blish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  anci 
Instilar  Affairs. 

By  ^Ir.  PEPPER : 
H  R.  8628.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mutilation 
of  currency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
HR.8629.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  wheat  program  authorized 
in  the  .\£rriculti;ral  Act  of  1064;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr.  RACE : 
HR.  8630.  A  bill   to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  wild  rivers  system,  to 
provide   a    procedure    for   adding   additional 
pviblic  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
I:nerior  and  In.'^ular  .AfTolrs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUnn  : 
H.R.  8631.  A  bill  to  curb  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxing,  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of  the 
National  Boxing  Commi.'sioner.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  8632.  A  bill  to  curb  monopolistic  co:;. 
trol  of  professional  boxing,  to  estab'ish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office 
of  the  National  Boxing  Commissioner,  arid 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCH:^IIDHAUSER  : 
HR.  8033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  from  income 
pension    and    annuity    payments    under    tiie 
Railroad    Retirement    Act    of    1937    for    the 
purpose    of    determining    eligibility    for    a 
veteran's  pension  under  chapter  15  of  that 
title;   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   CORBETT: 
H.R.  8634.  A  bill  to  provide  premium  pay 
under    specified    conditions    to    certain    em- 
ployees  in   the  postal   field   service,   and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and   Civil   .Service. 
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Bv  Mr.  HARRIS: 
MR  8635.  A  bill  to  establi.sh  and  pre- 
.rntae'  the  duties  of  a  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the 
rhinuels  of  interstate  commerce  are  free 
i'om  false  or  fraudulent  descriptions  or 
fipu Cions  of  professional  boxing  contests;  to 
".e*  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ccmniorce. 

Bv  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR  8636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  ia4) 
,.  1  of  the  Ii;ter.=;late  Commerce  Act  to  in- 
jure the  adcquacv  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign' Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR  8637.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
stirplus  property  of  the  United  Slates  may 
be  donated  for  park  or  recreational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  TUPPER: 
HR.  8638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  S;xial  Security  Amendments  of  1958  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  teachers  and 
other  employees  covered  by  the  same  retire- 
ment system  in  the  Stale  of  Maine  may  be 
t-eated"as  being  covered  by  separate  retire- 
ment  systems   for   purposes  of   the   old-age, 
survivors,     and     disability     insurance     pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'  By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York; 
H  R  8639.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Ju.stice,  and  Com- 
merce   the  judiciarv,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Bv  Mr.  DYAL: 
HJ  Res  483.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  J.  Res.  489.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of   the   Statue   of   Liberty    National    Monu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZ.^LEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  490.  Joint    resolution     extending 
recof?nition  to  the  international  exposition, 
HcnV.sFair   1968.   and   authorizing   the   Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  part  in  the  exposition;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJ  Rcf.4f'l.  Joint    resolution    to    require 
Members  of  Congre.-s  to  file  at  the  bcgininng 
of  each  regular  fCSEion  of  each  Congress  a 
hnancial  statement  and  a  statement  of  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

HJ.  Res.  4f'2.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

"bv  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H  Re-".  4('3    ReFolution    to    authorize    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct   an 

inve^tication  and  studv  of  all  aspects  of  pro- 

fcsMonal  boxinc;  to  the  C  -'mmittee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  ASHMORE : 
H  R  8640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chief  M. 

Siitt    Robert  J.  Becker.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  8641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Der- 

rill  dcS.  Trenholm,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  8642.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Col. 
Eugene   F.  TvTce,   U.S.   Air   Force    (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BRADEM.AS: 
H.R.  8643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grigonos 
Tsioros;    to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.'8644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  a  contractor  of  the 
Forest  Service  who  were  not  paid   for  their 
Eervices;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petros  D. 
Dimltra  Roumeliotis   (Pvomas);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  8646.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   RifkiA 
Textiles    Corp.;    to    the    Committee    on    tlie 
Judici-^ry. 

Bv  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  8647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Trovi- 
badors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  McCARTliY: 
H.R.  8648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
K.  Tan:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HR.8649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
J.  Btnnett;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RODINO: 
II. R.  8650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mother 
Narcisia  (Gregoria  Rodriguez);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R  8651.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Kun 
Diana    Moody;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.SISK: 
H.R.  8652.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Basis  for  Support  of  Tax  Cut 

F.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  y^ay  27.  1965 
Mr.  CALLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  proposed  a  $3.5  biUion  tax  cut  and 
I  tliink  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand the  basis  for  our  supiwrt  for  this 

measure. 

This  proposal  follows  the  income  tax 
cut  of  1964  of  S14  billion.  Following 
that  change,  consumer  buyin?  rose  by 
S28  billion,  business  inve.stmcnt  in  plants 
and  cciuipmcnt  roi^e  $6.5  billion,  and  em- 
ployment increased  by  2  million  and  un- 
emjjloyment  was  reduced  to  new  lows. 
This  Nation  has  en.ioyed  the  longest  con- 
tinued stretch  of  economic  expansion 
in  many  ycai's. 

The  mo.'-.t  recent  proposal  to  reduce 
taxes  will  have,  we  are  told,  similarly 
beneficial  effects  on  our  economy. 

In  addition  to  these  predicted  effects 
on  our  economy.  I  have  received  assur- 
ances that  the  reductions  in  the  taxes  on 
local  and  long  distance  telephone  calls 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  and 
I  expect  that  the  other  businesses  in- 


volved will  also  pass  the  reductions  to 
the  consum.ers. 

This  will  mean  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  our  consumers  and  will  pro- 
vide a  lift  to  our  economy. 

I  support  this  measure  on  this  basis, 
Mr.  Speaker,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  people  and  the  economy  will 
be  the  beneficiaries. 


Armenian  Independence  Day 

,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Thursday.  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenians  have  been  one  of  the  most 
persecuted  of  all  peoples  in  known  his- 
toid and  have  suffered  most  in  their  his- 
toric homeland  under  conquering  alien 
oppressors.  They  had  lost  their  national 
independence  more  than  a  century  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  since 
then  most  of  them  have  been  living  in 
dispersion.  Their  country  was  divided 
among  their  three  powerful  neighbors— 
the  Turks,  Persians  and  Russians.    Un- 


der the  domination  of  all  three  they  suf- 
tered,  yet  in  suffering  they  hoped  to  find 
their  national  salvation.  During  all  that 
time  they  steadfastly  clung  to  their  na- 
tional traditions  and  ideals:  their  Chris- 
tian faith  and  their  love  of  freedom.  The 
more  they  were  oppressed,  the  more  firm- 
ly they  beUeved  that  some  day  and  some- 
how their  day  of  freedom  would  come. 
That  day  came  at  the  end  of  the  First 
■World  War. 

During  that  v:slt  most  of  the  Armenians 
In   the   Asiatic   provinces   of   Turkey— 
actually  ancient  Armenia— were  deport- 
ed  and   massacred.     In   this   holocaust 
about  1  million  Armenians  lost  their  lives 
and  several   hundred   thousands  of  the 
sur\-ivoi-s  escaped  to  the  Caucasus,  the 
northern  part  of  Armenia  then  under 
Russian  domination.    As  a  result  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  the  collapse  of 
czarist  authority  there,  Armenians  felt 
free  to  take  their  destiny  into  their  hands 
and  proclaim  their  independence.    That 
was  done  on  May  28.  1918.    At  the  time 
the  Armenians  were  fighting  the  Turks, 
and  the  population  of  the  country  con- 
sisted mostly  of  refugees.    Under  such 
difficult  circumstance  the  existence  of 
(he  new  state  was  most  precarious.    But 
in  the  midst  of  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties  the   leaders  of   reclaimed  Armema 
struiTKled  hard,  and  did  manage  to  carry 
on  for  about  2  years.    Then  the  turn  of 
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international  diplomacy  played  a  trick 
upon  them.  The  rising  Turkish  nation- 
alist state  and  Communist  Russia  were 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  Ar- 
menian state. 

Late  in  the  fail  of  1920  Armenia  was 
piincked  both  by  the  Turks  and  the  So- 
viets. In  a  few  weeks  it  was  overrun  by 
both.  By  early  December  independent 
Armenia  was  no  more.  'I'hen  the  Soviets 
set  up  the  Soviet  Socialist  Armenian  Rc- 
uublic  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
is  the  only  trace  left  of  the  short-lived 
independent  Armenia.  But  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  independence  lives  on  in 
Armenia,  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
Armenian  people,  and  they  celebrate 
their  Independence  Day  as  a  most  memo- 
rable event  in  their  turbulent  history. 


Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  REA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


drafted  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 
The  social  security  program  has  been  a 
successful  investment  for  millions  of 
Americans,  and  its  continuing  expansion 
and  improvement  can  be  a  source  of  pride 
for  CGn::ircs3  and  for  ovrry  American. 

On  March  26.  1965.  I  introduced  H.R. 
6843  to  provide  benefits  to  widows  who 
remarry  after  agio  02  but  who  under  the 
present  social  security  la'v  forfeit  bene- 
fits bccau.<=c  of  their  remarriage.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  this  was ,  but  one  of 
rn.Tny  inequities  of  our  pro.'=ent  law,  in- 
equities which  should  be  cbrrectcd  at 
the  earliest  po.vnble  mo'.ncnt.' 

The  proposed  increase  iiti  th.^  lump- 
sum death  payment  is  another  example 
of  an  inequity  which  has  ropultcd  from 
the  lapre  cf  13  years  wilhouti  an  amcnd- 
mont  to  a  section  of  the  Socsial  Security 
,  Act  which  applies  to  more  t'lrn  1  million 

families  each  year. 
H  R  8442:  To  Provide  Increase  in  Social         I  urge  my  collearucs  to  -uVc  this  i^ro- 
■    ■        .      ,  e         r»     iL  D  *  posal  careful  consideration  cmd  continue 

Security  Lump-bum  Ueath  Kayraents         ^j^^  record  of  success  in  workin-z  toward 

an  efTicicnt.  comprehensive  social  sccu- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  rjty  system.  | 

OF  I 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YCrOC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1965 
Mr.  TENZER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  *^-" 

25.   1965.  I  introduced  H.R.  8442  which     HON.    ROBERT   G.    STEPHENS,    JR. 

OF    GFOKCr.-V  [ 

IN  THE  HOUi'E  OF  REPRE.-3NTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  p65 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  fepeaker,  as 
a  Representative  from  tile  State  of 
Georgia,  I  wish  to  bri:i:r  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  most  significant  anni- 
versary which  occurred  this  month — the 
30th  birthday  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  I 

I  deem  it  air  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  make  this  tribute  because  it  was  from 
our  State  that  two  of  the  more  out- 
standing events  cccuiTei  t.iiich  m^'cle 
possible  the  electrification  of  rural 
America  and  the  abihty  to  reach 
unserved  farms  which  would  have  never 
been  served  in  any  other  way. 

Although  REA  is  30  years  bid,  it  was  as 
far  back  as  1924  that  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  first  began  thinking  about 
the  problem  of  elcctnfyiiv;  rural  Amer- 
ica. In  August  1938.  in  n  speech  at 
Barnesville,  Ga..  Presider^t  Roosevelt 
gave  this  account  of  the  biith  of  REA: 

Fo'.irre?n  years  ago.  a  Dcn..icratic  Yankee 
c.'ime  to  a  neighboring  county' in  your  State 
ill  se.irch  of  a  pool  of  warm  ^.ater  wherein 
he  might  .swim  his  way  batk  to  health. 
There  was  only  one  dircordani  note  in  that 
first  stay  of  mine  at  Warm  Strings.  When 
the  first-of-the-month  bill  icame  In  for 
electric  light  for  my  li'tlc  coti^age,  I 
found  that  the  charge  was  13i  cents  a  kilo- 
watt-hour— about  four  times  i,-hat  I  pay  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  That  starited  my  loni? 
study  of  public  utility  chargf.s  for  electric 
current  and  the  whole  siibjejct  of  getting 
electricity  into  farm  homes  ^  ♦  •.  So  it 
can  be  said  that  a  little  cottage  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  was  the  birthplaae  of  the  Rural 

Electrification  Administration, 

I 

Today  a  suitable  plaque  ard  marker  at 
Warm  Springs  remind  visitors  that  here 


provides  for  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
lump-sum  death  payment  under  social 
security  from  S255  to  S312  immediately 
and  to  $3G8  after  1971.  The  present 
lunip-sum  death  paym.ent  was  estab- 
lished by  Congi-ess  in  1952  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  since  that  time  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen:  the  cost  of 
funerals  has  skyrocketed,  having  risen 
at  least  30  percent:  and  hospital  and 
medical  costs  of  the  last  illness  have 
risen  approximately  50  percent — all 
without  a  corresponding?  increase  in  so- 
cial security  death  benefits. 

My  bill.  H.R.  8442.  incorporates  the 
proposals  of  the  1965  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  which  strongly  urged 
a  revision  in  the  maximum  lump-sum 
death  payment.  The  Council  specifically 
re-commended  that  the  amount  of  the 
payment  be  changed  from  the  present 
maximum  amount  of  $255  to  the  highest 
family  maximum  monthly  benefit.  In 
other  words,  under  this  proposal  the 
maximum  death  payment  would  increase 
whenever  the  maximum  monthly  family 
benefits  is  increased.  At  the  present  time 
this  would  m.ean  an  increase  of  the  death 
payment  from  $255  to  $312  and  after 
1971.  when  the  statutory  ceiling  for  max- 
in^um  monthly  benefits  rises,  from  $312 
to  $368. 

This  revision  would  benefit  more  than 
600,000  families  including  millions  of  de- 
pendents who  face  the  tragedy  of  the 
death  of  the  family  breadv.unner  with  in- 
sufficient financial  resources.  While 
benefiting  many,  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing this  legislation  would  be  minimal. 

We  cannot  become  complacent  with 
w  hat  has  gone  before  but  rather  we  must 
recogruze  and  deal  with,  each  year,  the 
problems  concerning  social  security 
which  were  not  envisioned  by  those  who 


arose  the  circumstances  whicli  started 
the  search  and  inspired  the  efforts  to 
lisAht  up  rural  America  and  bring  the 
blcssin^-;s  of  abundance  of  electric  power 
to  the  farm  homes  of  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

At  the  time  President  Roo.scvelt  issued 
his  executive  order  creating  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  only 
G.056  farms  in.  Georgia  had  service,  2.8 
pmcont  of  the  farms.  The  national 
avera::^e  then  was  10.8  percent  of  the 
farms  electrified  and  we  in  Gcor,Ua  were 
only  a  fourth  of  the  national  average. 
In  All  ;ust  1935.  REA  approved  its  first 
loan  to  the  Peach  State,  and  in  June  of 
193G  the  first  line  was  energized. 

Today  G9  000  miles  of  line  are  reaching 
368.000  rural  consumers  as  a  re.-:ult  of 
this  most  si':n:ficant  program,  one  which 
lias  done  more  to  chan';e  the  lives  and 
livins  conditions  of  rural  Georgia  than 
anything  else.  The  investment  to  serve 
these  fellow  Gcorgiaiis  totals  over  $166 
million  and  it  is  being  handled  through 
interest-bearing  loans  to  45  borrower.?,  of 
v,-hich  44  arc  nonprofit  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

What  a  contrast.  In  1935.  only  23 
13crccnt  of  our  farms  had  electric  service. 
Today  98.8  percent  of  the  92,000  farms 
in  the  State  arc  served.  And  of  that 
percent,  three-fourths  have  received 
service  made  possible  by  REA  loans. 

But  this  fine  record,  repeated  in  most 
of  the  States  throughout  our  Nation. 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  a 
mort  significant  milestone  sponsored  by 
a  Georgia  Congfc.ssman,  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Stephen  Pace.  It  war>  his  bill 
in  1944  which  made  a  significant  change 
in  the  interest  rate  on  REA  loans  and 
the  payout  period.  His  legislation  re- 
moved the  shackles  which  i^reventcd  REA 
from  moving  ahead  rapidly  to  electrify 
rural  America  and  reach  those  thinly 
settled  areas  to  which  no  one  else  could 
ever  bring  electric  service  using  conven- 
tional means  and  methods. 

The  goal  of  area  coverage  received 
concrete  support  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Pace  Act.  Farms  never  before 
capable  of  receiving  electric  service  nov; 
found  this  great  modern  invention  capa- 
ble of  application  and  aid  in  increasing 
farm  production  and  making  us  the 
greatest  food-producing  nation  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  Pace  Act  set  a  uniform,  firm  in- 
terest rate.  This  made  it  possible  for 
directors  of  the  hundreds  of  electric  sys- 
tems to  i3lan  their  future  expansions  on  a 
sound  basis,  without  jeopardizing  the 
ability  to  repay  loans  on  the  earlier  sec- 
tions they  had  built.  By  extending  the 
payout  period  the  Pace  Act  provided  an 
extra  m.argin  of  credit  v/hich  enabled  the 
REA  borrowers  to  expand  and  serve  more 
consumers  without  endangering  their 
ability  to  meet  payments  on  v/hat  rind 
alrcad.y  been  borrowed  and  invested. 

Because  more  money  is  invested  in  the 
electric  power  business  than  any  other 
business  in  this  countiT  and  because  in- 
vestment capital  plays  such  a  large  role 
in  developing  additional  electric  service, 
the  wise  provisions  of  the  Pace  Act  made 
possible  one  of  the  most  remarkable  loan 
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repayment    records    in    the    history    of 

^"syThe  first  of  this  year.  REA  borrow- 
ers in  Georgia  had  made  a  total  of  $78.- 
097355  in  payments  on  their  Govern- 
ment loans.  These  included  $48  niillion 
ic')aid  on  .principal  as  due,  $6  million  of 
principal  repaid  ahead  of  schedule  and 
interest  payments  of  S24  millioni  No 
borrower  was  overdue  in  its  payments. 

The  record  is  also  outstanding  in  the 
other  45  States  in  which  REA  has  made 
loans.  The  money  invested  in  rural 
electric  .systems  is  coming  back  to  the 
US.  Treasury  on  schedule  and  even 
ahead  of  the  contract  payment  dates. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  opin- 
ion voiced  that  the  interest  rate  set  by 
the  Pace  Act  is  not  high  enough.  Yet  we 
must  consider  that  in  my  State  of 
Georgia,  the  REA-financed  systems,  with 
tiiree-fourtlis  of  all  the  rural  load,  are 
still  averaging  only  4.3  consumers  per 
mile  and  annual  revenue  of  $437  per 
mile. 

In  Georgia,  as  in  the  other  States,  for 
every  SI  invested  in  our  electric  lines. 
the  consumers  have  spent  $5  in  wiring 
their  homes  and  farmsteads  and  getting 
aopliances  with  which  to  use  the  elec- 
tricity now  available  to  them.  In  1953 
the  average  monthly  consumption  was 
208  kilowatt-hours.  By  1963  the  aver- 
r..:e  had  ri^en  to  450  kilowatt-hours, 
more  than  double.  And  it  is  continuing 
to  rise  and  double  eveiy  8  to  10  years. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  the  nearly 
1.000  REA  electric  borrowers  have  cre- 
ated a  new  rural  market  for  over  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars  for  equipment  and 
appliances.  Here  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy  which  could  not  t)c  reached  in 
any  other  way.  Workers  in  the  cities. 
manufacturers  everywhere  have  greater 
demand  for  their  products  as  a  result  of 
rural  electrification.  Yes.  REA  can  be 
proud  of  the  record  it  has  made. 


Address  by  Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles  at  the 
Graduation  Ceremonies  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland's  School  of  Social 
Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REM -ARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1965 

Mr.  FRIFX)EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  speech 
delivered  last  night  by  my  Maryland 
collcagTic,  Congressman  C.^RLTON  R. 
Sickles,  at  the  graduation  ceremonies 
of  the  University  of  Maryland's  School 
of  Social  Work  in  Baltimore. 

In  his  message.  Congressman  Sickles 
impressed  upon  these  emerging  profes- 
sior.al  social  workers  the  importance  of 
harmonious  cooperation  between  public 
and  volunteer  agencies,  betvieen  profes- 
sional workers  and  the  subprofessional 
indigenous  poor  who  must  be  involved  in 
current  antipoverty  and  social  welfare 
operations. 


Representative    Sickles'    speech    fol- 
lows: 

Social    Work    on    the   Move 
(By  Congressman  Carlton  R.  Sickles) 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  on  this  Im- 
portant occasion. 

I  commend  you  who  have  recently  finished 
the  arduous  study  required  for  a  master's 
degree  In  social  work,  for  not  having  been 
done  the  easy  thing  and  decided  at  some 
point  along  the  way  that  you  could  just  as 
well  pursue  your  career  without  full  pro- 
fessional cdtication. 

In  earning  your  master's  degree  you  have 
equipped  yourself  to  be  a  leader  in  the  cen- 
turies-old eiTcrt  to  see  that  all  of  mankind 
have  an  equal  chance  for  happiness  and 
satisfaction. 

You  have  earned  the  right  to  have  your 
professional  judgment  respected— and  acted 
upon.  You  have  shown  your  wUlingness  to 
tackle  jobs  that  require  responsible  and  de- 
cisive action.  You  have  demonstrated  your 
patriotism— for  the  social  well-being  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  the  social  well-being  of 
her  people. 

Your  master's  degree  means  that  you  have 
the  knowledge  and  the  professional  compe- 
tence to  carry  out  responsible  missions  in 
the  congested" quarters  of  the  inner  city  and 
in  the  barren  hollows  of  Appalachia.  You 
understand  and  know  what  should  be  done 
about  crowded  housing,  illiteracy  and  lack 
of  skills,  sickly  bodies,  and— more  damag- 
ing than  all  the  rest— bias  and  bigotry- 
aimed  at  people  solely  because  they  are  poor, 
or  poor  and  dark  skinned. 

The  opportunities  to  practice  your  new 
profession  stretch  widely  across  the  profes- 
sional horizon. 

Your  skills  and  judgment  and  your  pres- 
tige would  be  equally  welcome  in  dozens  of 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  and 
institutions  throughout  Maryland  and,  In- 
deed the  Nation.  You  arc  b:idly  needed  by 
htuidreds  upon  hundreds  of  families,  chil- 
dren, and  adtilts  who  are  suffering  from  so- 
cial, health,  and  economic  problems  in  every 
community  in  this  land. 

Wherever  you  go,  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  be  appreciated  bcc.ru.se  the  demands 
upon  your  profession  are  greater  than  ever 
before. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  national  popula- 
tion—With the  great  increases  in  the  propor- 
tion of  young  people  and  the  elderly— is,  in 
itself,  a"  major  challenge  to  the  social  wel- 
fi'.re  field.  Child  welfare  and  health  agen- 
cies are  bursting  at  the  scams  and  waiting 
lists  are  long.  Many  of  the  children  who 
need  help  most  are  not  receiving  it  because 
we  do  not  yet  have  the  suiffs  and  the  pro- 
grams to  reach  out  to  them  and  their  par- 
ents. 

Similarly,  facilities  and  services  for  senior 
citizens— despite  the  widespread  interest  and 
activitv  in  this  field— have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  population 
of  the  aged. 

In  our  large  cities,  problems  are  further 
complicated  by  many  other  changes.  Large 
ntunbers  of  relatively  unskilled  newcomers 
came  to  our  cities  in  response  to  the  need 
for  workers  during  the  two  decades  following 
the  Second  World  War. 

Tlicy  have  now  found,  in  too  many  cases, 
that  tiieir  job  opportunities  have  disappeared 
With  the  impact  of  automation  and  the  large 
number  of  unskilled  applicants. 

Unskilled  workers  in  aU  age  groups  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  feeling  the 
pressure  of  technological  change.  While 
new  opportunities  are  opening  rapidly  for 
the  highly  skilled  worker,  the  worker  with 
few  skills  has  found  his  future  darkened  and 
his  hope  dimmed. 

Statistically  we  know  that  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  aU  American  families,  including  one- 
fourth  of  all  of  our  children,  are  living  in 
poverty  today.     We  are  confronted  by  a  crit- 


ical situation  whose  solution  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  aU  of  us. 

Our  cities  are  involved  in  an  especially 
difficult  set  of  problems:  the  high  concen- 
trations of  population;  the  continuing  decay 
of  the  slums,  which  get  older  every  year  and 
would  be  decaying  even  if  nobody  lived  in 
them;  the  serious  lack  of  sufficient  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  facilities  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  are  needed  the  most;  and 
the  urgent  shortages  of  health  and  medical 
care  that  press  most  tightly  on  those  with 
low  incomes.  The  list  of  problems  that 
complicate  the  lives  of  the  poor  could  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  that 
led  the  President  to  declare  unconditional 
war  on  povertv  in  America:  to  propose  the 
antipoverty  bill— the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act— which  was  enacted  last  year:  and  to 
urge  a  series  of  measures  relating  to  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  urban  development. 

It    was   similar   considerations   that   led    i 
vears  ago  to  the  passage  of  the   1962  public 
welfare  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act    the  most  far  reaching  attempt  to  im- 
prove our  public  welfare  programs  since  they 
were   initiated  30  years  ago.     These  amend- 
ments have  made  possible  a  wide   range   of 
progressive   changes   in    our    public   welfare 
programs.    I  don't  need  to  remind  this  group 
that  the  potential  benefits  of  this  historic 
legislation  are  onlv  beginning  to  be  realized. 
States  were  given  a  5-year  period  in  which 
to   fu'ly   establish  the  greatly  expanded  so- 
cial services  authorized  by  the  1962  amend- 
ments     It  was  expected  also  that  it  would 
take    this   period    of    time    to   get   into   full 
operation   the   staff   development   programs 
that  would  train  the  increased  numbers  of 
public    welfare    employees    who    would    be 
needed  to  carry  out  these  social  services. 

Along  with  this  tremendous  surge  of  ac- 
tivity in  public  health  and  welfare  programs, 
voluntary  agencies  throughout  the  Nation 
are  asking  themselves  challenging  questions 
about  their  own  programs:  Wno  needs  serv- 
ices'' What  kinds  of  services  are  needed? 
How  can  changing  programs  be  formulated 
to  meet  changing  needs?  How  is  the  role 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  changing  as  public 
programs  aTc  changed? 

The^e  questions  are  crucial.  We  are  liv- 
iiT'  in  a  period  of  rapid  social  and  economic 
change,  confronted  simultaneously  by  un- 
told opportunities  and  telling  problems.  We 
can  look  toward  the  future  with  great  hope 
l>ecause  we  now  have  the  economic  capability 
to  eliminate  poverty.  But  we  must  look 
toward  an  Immediate  future  filled  with  the 
complex  social  challenges  that  change  m- 
evltablv  brings. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  stress  in  my 
remarks  to  you  this  evening  is  the  vital  im- 
portance of  pulling  together.     CaU  it  Inter- 
agency cooperation,  teamwork,  or  whatever 
you  want— time   is  too  short,  lives  are  too 
precious,  for  two  agencies  or  two  workers  to 
dissipate    their    energies    in    an    argument 
about  which  one  of  them  will  do  what  part 
of  the  job.     You  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism Of  bureaucracy  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment     Some  of   it  may  be  deserved,  some 
of    it    may    not.      I    daresay    that    ah    orga- 
nizations—private   business,    mUitary.    even 
religious  bodies— faU  victim  to  this  malady. 
However  common  it  may  be.  may  I  urge  you 
to    be    constantly    on    guard    against    this  ^ 
hindrance    to   effective   social    welfare   pro- 
grams. .^.  „ 

I  caution  you  to  watch  for  "bureauitis 
in  every  ph.-vse  of  community  activity.  It  can 
px^rr.Ivze  the  operation  of  a  single  welfare 
a'^ency  It  can  render  ineffectual  the  work- 
ing rcl.uionship  between  two  welfiu-e  agen- 
cies or  between  a  welfare  agency  and  a  health 
agency  It  can  erode  the  mutual  trust  and 
respect  that  a  public  agency  and  a  voluntary 
acercy  shotild  have  for  each  other  and  the 
<:"ddest   thing  of  all  is  that  not  the  workers 
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In  tliese  agencies,  but  the  helpless  people 
who  depend  on  the  agencies  will  be  the  full 
recipients  of  the  grief  that  stems  from  this 
lack  of  cooperation. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  might  help  to 
clarify  what  I  have  been  talking  about.  It 
poes  like  this:  "In  any  endeavor  requiring 
the  efforts  of  several  people,  you  can  see  to 
it  th.-^t  something  is  acconiplifhed.  or  you 
got  credit  for  it.  but  you  can't  do  both." 

There  is  another  area  that  deserves  as 
much  attention  as  the  smooth  cooperation 
between  all  of  the  various  agcucies  and  peo- 
ple v.-hoso  prime  object  is  helping  to  allevi- 
ate the  unhappy  conditions  that  lead  to  and 
result  from  poverty.  And  this  is  the  use  oi 
new  theories  and  methods. 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  do  not  want  to  di- 
minish in  any  way  your  respsct  for  the  clas- 
sical approaches  as  used  by  social  workers. 
Your  profession  has  developed  a  valuable 
body  of  knowledge,  and  I  heartily  commend 
to  you  the  full  use  of  proven  procedures. 
However,  the  very  scope  of  our  present  social 
problems  indicates  that  we  mu;t  all  be  more 
alert  and   imaginative. 

\V?  are  living  in  a  period  of  transition,  in 
Which  we  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  some 
of  our  earlier  methods  of  dealing  with  social 
ills.  There  is  a  great  ferment  across  the 
country  in  the  evaluation  of  existing  struc- 
tures— ^the  development  of  research,  the 
testing  of  new  approaches,  the  use  of  new 
techniques — activities  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  encouraging  and  helping  to 
support. 

The  entitlement  of  people  '\n  need  to  re- 
ceive adequate  public  a.^sistance,  medical 
care,  social  services,  and  other  benefits 
which  are  accepted  as  appropriate  for  the 
U3C  of  public  funds,  should  be  the  same 
wherever  a  person  lives  in  this  Nation. 

This  concept  of  equal  entitlement  is  in- 
herent in  our  democratic  philosophy.  But  it 
can  be  fully  realized  only  if  every  citizen 
recognizes  that  the  problems  and  needs  of 
his  fellow  citizens  are  indeed  his  concern, 
and  if  he  acts  on  this  concern  to  assure  that 
full  advantage  is  taken  o:  available  resources 
and  funds,  both  public  and  private,  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  programs  in  this  State 
and  conmaunity. 

One  of  the  stirest  safeguards  for  demo- 
cratic social  welfare  programs  is  for  agen- 
cies to  involve  the  poor  themselves  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  programs  that 
are  intended  to  help  improve  their  condi- 
tions. I  refer  especially  to  the  use  of  what 
social  workers  call  "indigenous"  leaders  or 
helpers.  These  people  come  from— in  fact, 
are  part  of — the  disadvantaged  communities 
they  serve.  They  have  a  close  personal 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  kinds 
of  people  and  problems  with  which  the  or- 
ganized social  work  effort  is  dealing.  ■•- 

You  have  heard  of  many  ways  in  which 
the  indigenous  leaders  are  used — as  "team 
mothers"  in  elementary  school  program.s 
where  classroom  teachers  are  not  needed, 
such  as  testing  vision,  conducting  field  tri-ps, 
operiiting  audiovisual  equipmeiit.  and  so 
forth.  In  social  work  Eetting.T.  former  juve- 
nile offenders  have  bf-en  used  for  interview- 
ing and  research  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
Public  assistancce  mothers  who.se  children 
are  of  school  age  are  used  as  homemakcrs 
and  friendly  visitors  from  homebound  old- 
age    as.'-istance    recipients. 

As  valuable  as  all  these  subprofessional 
services  are.  I  believe  that  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  an  indigenous  leader  is 
to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  tlie  poor  and 
the  larger  community  and  indeed  between 
the  pi->or  and  the  professional  social  worker. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  profes- 
sionals— and  this  goes  for  the  doctor,  the 
teacher,  and  the  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  social 
worker — fall  into  the  practice  of  one-way 
communication  in  their  effort  to  get  their 
client  to  do  what  is  considered  good  for  him. 
By  making  greater  use  of  local  people  from 


the  slum,  neighborhoods,  social  workers  can 
insure  that  the  two-way  coirmiunication  they 
want  and  need  will  really  exist.  In  this  way, 
social  workers  and  social  agencies  will  have 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  picture  of  who 
the  poor  really  are,  the  problerns  they  face, 
and  what  they  need  to  solve  tttese  problems. 
And  at  the  came  time,  the  poor  will  be  linii- 
ing  otit  that  help  is  available,  where  to  find 
it.  and  how  to  use  it  and  thay  will  be  de- 
veloping local  leadership  needed  to  enable 
them   to  cope  with   their   proljlem.s. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  here  tonight.  I^  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  share  thi$  momentous 
event  with  you. 

As  yoti  go  forth,  keep  your  chin  tip  and 
your  sights  high.  There  is  a  Vitally-needed. 
important  job  for  each  one  of  you — whatever 
kind  and  combination  of  talents  you  have. 
Most  of  you  Will  find  yotir  g>"eate.';t  career 
satisfaction  in  direct  service  to  needy  people. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Meeting  htiman 
needs  is  the  heart  of  your  prOfes.'iion.  But 
as  time  goes  on,  you  will  also  help  meet  the 
demand  for  experienced  people  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  supcrvisif.n  in  social  welfare 
agencies,  for  directing  thc.'^e  tigcncics,  and 
for  service  as  planners  and  cjonsultants  to 
those  who  operate  social  wel&ire  programs. 
There  is  p'ently  of  room  at  tbe  top  in  this 
profession  and  I  wish  each  an<3  every  one  of 
you  sticcess  in  fulfilling  yotir  goals. 


Isn't  Everyone  Subsidized? 
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Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Spenkor.  the  bulk 
of  the  information  available  to  the  pub- 
lic today  on  farm  sub.<;idic.^  i.s  deceptive 
in  effect,  if  not  in  piirpo.sc. 

Consumers  and  taxpaye&'s  generally 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  total  annual 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  subsidies  to  farmers. 
Actually,  nonfarmers  participate  in  a 
larger  share  of  this  Department's  ex- 
penditure than  faiTOcrs   themselves. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  expenditures, 
in  the  1966  budcjet,  are  for  services 
v;hich  are  of  primary  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  About  one-therd  goes  for 
price  support  and  related  programs  in 
which  farmers  are  the  primary  but  not 
the  only  beneficiaries. 

The  deception  may  be  erased  by  a  look 
at  1  year's  total  expenditift-es: 

(III  tnillioiis  of  •lulliir; 
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There  seems  to  be  a  plarined  propen- 
sity by  some  Congressmen  and  in  some 
areas  of  our  business  community  to  tic 
a  "subsidy"  ta?  to  Government  programs 


tliat  seek  to  bring  the  income  of  farmers 
into  a  parity  position  with  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  However,  the 
word  "subsidy"  as  a  derisive  expletive  is 
seldom  applied  to  Government  policy 
and  money  aids  to  business  and  labor. 

Publislicrs  of  ma.aazincs  arc  recipients 
of  Government  subsidies  through  the 
Pora  Ofiice  Department.  The  House 
Appropriation-s  Committee  published 
fisurcs  which  showed  that  revenues  for 
mailing  14  national  publications 
accounted  for  only  35  percent  of  the 
cost  of  handling  these  publications. 

Postal  deficits  over  a  12-year  period 
in  behalf  of  business  almost  equals  the 
co.^t  of  farm  price  supix)rt  programs 
throu-;h  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion dui'ing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Take  the  question  of  food  costs:  Food 
costs  have  risen  le.ss  since  1947-49  than 
most  other  con.sumer  items  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index.  For  all  items  on  the 
list,  the  increase  in  cost  to  19G4  was 
33  percent.  For  all  food,  the  increase 
wa.s  26  percent.  For  rent,  it  was  48  per- 
cent and  for  medical  care  72  percent. 

The  fanner  gets  none  of  the  increase 
in  cost  for  the  food  he  produces.  In 
fact,  he  roceivcs  15  percent  less  for  thn 
farm  food  "market  basket"  than  he  did 
in  1947-49.  The  retail  cost  of  this 
"market  basket  '  has  risen  only  14  per- 
cent although  processing  and  marketing 
costs  have  increased  42  percent  since 
1947-49. 

Misleading  and  incomplete  informa- 
tion, given  to  the  American  public  adds 
unnecessary  confusion  to  established 
and  proved  concepts;  and  could  even 
place  our  agricultural  policy  in  legis- 
lative jeopardy.  Our  foreign  policy 
could  also  be  affected  as  food  is  an  im- 
portant arm  in  the  program.  Food  is 
survival  and  we  should  never  become  so 
well  fed  that  we  forget  this  principle. 

Our  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
and  most  vital  industry.  It  employs  6.1 
million  workers.  This  is  more  workers 
than  are  in  the  combined  employment  in 
transportation,  public  utilities,  the  steel 
industry,  and  the  automobile  industry. 

The  assets  in  agriculture  total  more 
than  $230  billion.  This  is  equal  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  current  as.scts 
of  all  corpoi'ations  in  the  United  States 
or  about  three-fifths  of  the  market  value 
of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Many  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  thi.t 
3  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  private  industry 
are  related  to  agriculture. 

Since  here  are  so  many  myths  relatin;.'. 
to  subsidies  let  us  look  at  the  historic?,! 
records  of  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
Do  you  know  what  the  oldest  economic 
principle  urilten  into  the  law  of  the 
United  States  is?  It  may  come  a.>  a 
shock  to  many  people — but  it  is  the  sub- 
sidy. 

The  second  act  of  the  First  Congress  iii 
1789  was  to  legislate  for  the  new  emerg- 
ing Nation  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law, 
to  protect  and  promote  the  infant  and 
frontier  industrial  development  of  Amer- 
ica. At  that  time  the  United  States  was 
almost  completely  populated  by  faira 
people. 

More  significantly,  this  tariff  law  set 
uj)  a  special  subsidy  program  to  cncour- 
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nee  the  development  of  an  American 
'merchant  fleet.  The  law  stipulated  that 
..cods  imported  into  the  United  States  on 
American  ships  should  have  a  10-percent 
V,  diiction  in  custom  duties,  and  a  ton- 
\-,::i<:c  tax  also  was  imposed  in  favor  of 
Vme^ican  shipping. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  subsi- 
dies through  the  years  have  taken  many 
and  various  forms. 

The  Government  granted  6.340,339 
acres  of  public  lands  to  private  interests 
between  1827  and  1S66,  to  encourage 
cmal  building  and  river  improvement, 
i'l  addition  to  rights-of-way  grants. 
The  Government  made  other  contribu- 
tions bv  direct  appropriations,  .stock  sub- 
scriptions, and  loans  to  private  canal 
companies. 

Aporoximately  183  million  acres  of 
Federal  and  State  laiKls  were  granted  to 
railroads  between  1850  and  1871. 

The  first  mail  subsidy  was  paid  125 
years  ago.  Since  then  many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  a.ssigned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ocean  and  ainnail 
nibsidies.  to  foster  the  development  of 
transportation,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
special  considerations  for  railroads  and 
waterways. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
used  to  subsidize  th.c  building  of  U.S. 
<;hips  on  American  ways.  H'-re  is  one 
example:  about  $40  million  in  subsidy 
was  paid  on  tlie  private  luxury  liner 
Vniicd  States.  The  total  cost  of  the 
ship  was  given  at  $76,800,000. 

Diverse  as  these  subsidy  programs  are, 
it  is  unrealistic  cither  to  condemn  or  to 
praise  Federal  subsidies  as  such.  Each 
particular  program  which  is  determined 
to  contain  an  element  of  subsidy  must  be 
judged  independently,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 

Anv  broad  condemnation  of  subsidies 
as  such  confronts  these  hard-core  facts: 
America's  infant  industry,  without  the 
aid  of  subsidy  laws  in  the  early  years 
after  the  foimation  of  this  independent 
Nation,  would  have  been  slow  to  develop 
and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power  could  have  been  re- 
tarded for  mniiy  years. 

Without  subsidy  there  v.ould  have  been 
no  early  de'>elopment  of  an  American 
merchant  fleet.  The  firi^t  accomplish- 
ments of  inland  transportation  in  this 
country — by  canals  and  river  improve- 
mcnts^would  have  been  delayed. 

Had  there  been  no  sub.sidy.  in  the  fonn 
of  extensive  assistance  to  railroads  in 
snanning  the  continent,  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  West  would  have 
been  retarded  for  many  years. 

Ihe  age  of  aii  travel  in  America,  un- 
less aided  by  subsidy,  would  have  been 
late  in  arriving,  and  the  contribution  of 
rnrpower  to  our  militaiy  preparedness 
v.ould  have  been  slowed  down. 

Without  subsidy,  no  commercial  sea- 
going ships — perhaps  even  now — would 
bo  built  on  American  shores. 

Subsidy  has  had  a  substantial  and 
ijeneficial  role  in  the  Nation's  overall  in- 
dustrial development. 

It   has  been  essential   in  stimulating 
Vital  production  in  wartime. 
It  has  financed  scientific  development. 


.* 


It  has  been  used  in  efforts  to  balance 
the  economic  positions  of  vast  segments 
of  our  total  society. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  a  special  sur- 
vey on  .subsidy  and  subsidylike  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Government  reports  that: 

Some  contend  the  tariff  system  is  a  subsidy 
structure,  since  it  involves  Government  ac- 
tion that  enables  protected  industries  to 
charge  more  for  their  goods  in  the  American 
markets.  Moreover,  some  consider  that  ac- 
celerated ta.x  amortization  for  defense  plants 
.■^.ubsidiyes  the  owners  of  these  plants;  that 
"depletion  allowances"  provide  sutasidylike 
benefits  to  the  petroleum  and  some  other 
industries;  that  Federal  non-mtercst-bear- 
inc  deposits  of  billions  of  dollars  in  private 
banks  and  certain  services  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  amount  to  subsidies  for  large 
private  bunkers:  that  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
property  at  a  loss  is  a  subsidy  to  the  pur- 
cUiti^ers,  and  that  the  postal  deficit  on  sec- 
ond-class mail  is  a  subsidy  to  bu.siness. 

Others  confine  their  definition  to  direct 
Government  payments,  to  the  remission  of 
charges,  and  to  the  supplymg  of  commodi- 
ties or  services  at  lers  than  cost  or  market 
price. 

Tiiere  is  one  concept  oi  subsidy  wliich 
extends  to  all  persons  and  enterprises  whose 
econnmic  positions  arc  improved,  or  whose 
purposes  are  advanced  as  the  result  of  Gov- 
ernment action.  This  embraces  industries 
whose  proiits  v.-ould  be  less  without  protec- 
tion of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  many  other 
.statutes  that  soften  the  full  lorce  of  com- 
petition in  a  private  enterprise  economy;  and 
this  broad  definition  likewl.^e  encompasses 
all  working  people  whose  earning?  are  greater 
because  of  minimum  wage,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  immigration  laws. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  accruing  to  industiT  and 
labor,  from  Government  policies,  are 
paid  for.  as  are  the  costs  of  the  farm 
program ;  by  the  consumer  and  taxpayer. 
Remember  this:  Consumers  and  tax- 
pavers  are  one  and  Ihe  same. 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  all  of  our 
citizeiis  feel  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pact of  the  subsidy  programs  for  indus- 
tiy.  labor,  and  agriculture. 

Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  in 
the  overall  subsidy  concept  this  Nation's 
agriculture  is  a  lesser  recipient  than 
either  labor  or  industry.  Yet.  the  farmer 
in  manv  areas  of  public  opinion  has  been 
cast  as  the  chief  villain  of  all  subsidy 
gatherers. 


Tabulation  of  Public  Opinion  Poll;  Con- 
necticut's Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICVT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1965 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  my  district, 
Connecticut's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Nearly  9,000  people  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  answer.  And,  for  the 
most  part,  they  agree  with  me:  They  like 
the  programs  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 


The  administration's  approach  in  Viet- 
nam was  supported  by  2  to  I  over  the 

nearest  alternative. 

The  administration's  proposal  for 
gradual  elimination  of  the  national  ori- 
giirs  quota  on  immigration  also  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

And  more  than  half  of  those  expressing 
an  opinion  favored  either  the  adminis- 
tration's original  medicare  bill  or  its 
substitute  version,  passed  by  the  House. 
providing  for  hospital,  doctor,  and  major 
medical  expenses. 

This  is  good  showing  by  any  standards, 
and  it  becomes  more  impressive  when 
you  consider  the  Republican  leanings  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  which, 
when  it  sent  me  back  to  Congress  last 
fall,  made  me  the  only  Democrat  in  the 
20th  century  ever  to  win  a  second  term  in 
the  district. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

I.  Vietnam:  What  approach  do  you  favor 
for  the  United  States  in  Vietnam? 

1.  Expand  war  into  Communist  North 
Vietnam  and  go  all-out  to  win,  25.3  percent. 

2.  Military  support  of  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding attacks  in  North  Vietnam,  until  a 
satisfactory  settlement  can  be  negotiated, 
50.1    percent. 

3.  Restrict  efforts  to  South  Vietnam  ajid 
negotiate  best  settlement  possible.  10.5  per- 
cent. 

4.  Withdraw  troops  ar,d  advisers  immedi- 
ately and  let  Vietnamese  solve  their  own 
problems,  6.9  percent. 

5.  None  of  the  above.  2.4  percent. 
Blank,  4  3  percent. 

II.  Immigration:  Tlie  administration  has 
proposed  gradual  elimination  of  the  national 
oricins  quota  system,  and  replacing  it  with 
a  system  lavorfng  skilled  workers  and  rela- 
tives of  people  already  in  the  United  States. 
Do  voti  fa\or: 

1."  The  administration's  proposal.  57.4  per- 
cent. 

2.  No  limiiations  on  immigration,  4.7  per- 
cent. 

3.  Present  system.  21.8  percent. 

4.  No  immieratlon.  5.2  percent. 

5.  None  of  the  above.  5.8  percent. 

Blank.  5.3  percent. 

III.  Transportation:  Tlie  New  Haven  Rail- 
road as  it  now  stands  cannot  continue  com- 
mtiter    operations    much    longer.      Do    you 

favor :  , 

1.  Expanded  bus  service  instead  of  com- 
muter railroad.  3.4  percent. 

2.  Letting  private  group  try  to  provide 
commuter  service,  17.2  percent. 

3  A  mtiltistate  authority  with  Federal 
-^nd  local  assistance  running  the  railroad  or 
contracting  conimuter  service.  62.7  percent. 

4  Having  the  Federal  Government  pick 
up  deficit  and  run  the  railroad.  9  percent. 

5.  None   of  the   above.  3.5   percent. 

Blank.   4.2    percent. 

IV  Medical  care  for  elderly;  \^hicn  of 
the  following  approaches  to  medical  care 
for  those  over  65  do  you  favor: 

1  Administration  proposal,  financed  by 
p^vroll  taxes,  providing  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care,  home  health  care  visits,  and  out- 
p.itient  diasnostic  services.  27.6  percent. 

•->  AMA  p'roposal.  financed  by  Federal-State 
funds  and  participant  contributions  to  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  providing  volmi- 
t4-;ry  comprehensive  health  coverage,  25.5 
percent. 

3  House  Republican  leadership  proposal, 
financed  bv  Federal-State  funds  and  partici- 
pant cont'rlbutlons  to  national  Insurance 
fund,  providing  voluntary  comprehensive 
health  coverage.  13.3  percent. 

4  Combination  of  administration  ap- 
proach for  basic  benefits  and  Repubhcan 
leadership  plan  for  doctor,  drug,  and  major 
medical  expenses.  19  percent. 
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5.  None  of  the  above.  7.6  percent. 
Blank,  7  percent. 

V.  I  have  listed  below  a  number  of  Issues 
of  vital  public  concern.  Please  "X"  the 
three  items  you  feel  deserve  highest  priority 
In  Congress. 

1.  .Aid  to  education.  11.9  percent. 

2.  Narcotics  and  crime,  14.2  percent. 

3.  Space  research  and  exploration,  4.3  per- 
cent. 

4.  Taxes  and  economic  growth,  9.8  percent. 

5.  Reexamination  of  foreign  aid,  16.5  per- 
cent. 

6.  '^eetls  of  ovir  senior  citizens,  4.5  percent. 

7.  Reapportionment  of  State  legislatures 
on  population  basis,  2.5  percent. 

8.  Regulation  of  mail-order  purchase  of 
firearms.  3  percent. 

9.  Reexamination  of  national  defense  re- 
quirements, 5.7  percent. 

10.  Training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  youth,  8.8  percent. 

11.  Water  and  air  pollution  control,  9.2 
percent. 

12.  Commuter    railroads.    6.1    percent. 
Blank,  2.9  percent. 

VI.  My  age  is : 

1.  Under  25.  5.2  percent. 

2.  25  to  34.  16  8  percent. 

3.  35  to  44.  28.7  percent. 

4.  45  to  59,  31.4  percent. 

5.  Over  59.   16.1   percent. 
Blank.  2.1  percent. 

VII.  Hive  in: 

1    Bridgeport.  14.6  percent. 

2.  Darien.  7.7  percent. 

3.  Fairfield.  4.9  percent. 

4.  Greenwich,  11.9  percent. 

5.  New  Canaan.  4  9  percent. 
G.  Xorsvalk.  17  percent. 

7.  Stiimford.  24,2  percent. 

8.  Weston.  1.6  percent. 

9.  Westport.  8  percent. 

10.  Wilton.  3.9  percent. 
Blank,  1.6  percent. 

VIII.  Do  you  favor  your  Congressman  ask- 
ing for  your  views? 

1.  Yes.  96.6  percent, 

2.  No,  7  percent. 

3.  Undecided,  7  percent. 
Blank.  2  percent. 

IX   How  often  do  you  u~e  the  New  Haven? 

1.  Regularly.  27.7  percent. 

2.  Occasionally,  57.1  percent. 

3.  Never.  12.4  percent. 
Blank.  2  8  percent. 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZON.A 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  May  26  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  the  committee 
voted  not  to  endorse  H.R.  7984.  the 
Housin?  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  in  its  present  form.  This  action 
was  taken  becau.«e  the  rent  supplement 
proposal  that  is  contained  in  section  101 
of  this  bill  is  completely  unacceptable. 
It  is  a  complete  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary American  way  of  doing  things. 

Today,  in  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock  has  devoted  his  entire  ar- 
ticle to  section  101  of  the  housing  and 
urban  development  bill.  In  this  article 
he  quotes  at  great  length  from  the  views 
that  were  filed  by  the  minority  members 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.    He  also  states : 

The  rent  supplement  plan  is  merely  the 
latest,  though  the  most  extreme,  expression 
of  the  political  philosophy  Which  would 
create  an  egalitarian  socioeconotny,  irrespec- 
tive of  Individual  merit,  witli  sub.sidics  fi- 
nanced by  tl\c  ambitious,  the  indu.strious. 
and  the  worthy.  If  section  10|1  is  rejected 
by  Congress,  this  will  be  the  rSason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  is  a  vcify  thought - 
provoking  article  rcscirdinc  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  will  be 
presented  to  Congress.  It  1:3  imperative 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
eveiT  citizen  carefully  study  this  rent 
supplement  pi'oposal  so  that  the  full  im- 
plication of  its  extreme  provisions  will  be 
known  and  understood  by  all  prior  to  the 
time  that  it  is  presented  for  a  vote. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  pub- 
lic and  this  Congress  will  refuse  to  ac- 
cept this  incredibly  wide-open  subsidy 
proposal  once  they  are  fully  advised  as  to 
its  potential  evils. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Krock's  fine  article, 
the  views  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  statement  cf  the  House  Republi- 
can policy  committee  may  be  available 
to  everyone,  I  am  including  tl^iem  as  part 
of  these  remarks. 

We  cannot  endorse.  H.R.  7384.  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1065  in  its  present  form. 

Tlie  administration's  rent  sujiplcment 
proposal  contained  in  secfioA  101  of  tliLs 
bill  is  completely  unacceptable.  The 
proposal  would  kill  the  initintive  of  the 
American  family  to  improve  its  livin? 
accommodations  by  its  own  efTorls.  It 
would  kill  the  incentive  for  home  owner- 
ship and  would  make  renters  the  wards 
of  the  Government.  It  is  a  complete  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  American  way 
of  doing  things. 

From  the  outset  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  it  has  been  appracnt  that  section 
101,  rent  supplements,  was  in  deep  troti- 
ble.  Even  those  persons  who  normally 
support  broader  housing  legiKlation  have 
been  unrelenting  in  their  criticism. 

The  proposed  program  is  essentially 
a  subsicly  for  middle-income  families  in- 
cluding those  well  above  median  Income 
level.  It  is  a  program  without  effective 
Standards  and  qualifications. 

We  are  certain  that  the  American  pub- 
lic will  refuse  to  buy  this  incaedibly  wide 
open  subsidy  proposal  once  it  is  fully 
advised  as  to  the  potential  evils  of  the 
program.  Thi.s  is  a  system  of  making 
the  vent  dollar  of  the  bcncflciaiy  worth 
up  to  double  or  more  the  rgnt  dollar  of 
the  tjna-^sisted  taxpayer.  It  is  unequal 
opportunity  in  housinp;  by  Govcrtimcnt 
fiat.  It  is  legislated  discrimination 
against  the  self-sufficient  citij^en. 

Tlie  Republican  policy  committee 
in-ges  that  section  101,  the  rent  supple- 
ment proposal,  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  art;.cle  and  minority  views  follov.- : 

In     the     N.^tion:     Paying     Otiikr     PKr.iiFs 
Rent  i 

(By  Arthur  Krock  J 
Washington.  May  26 — Of  all  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  President  Jf.hnson  for  tlie 
attainment  of  whnt  he  calls  tlie  Great  So- 
ciety, none  has  raised  a  more  basic  issue  of 
political  philosophy  than  section  101  of  the 
administration's   housing   ar.d   urban    devel- 


opment bill.  Til  is  sets  forth  the  rent  sup- 
plement plan  whereby  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween one-fourth  of  the  income  of  an  appli- 
cant for  decent  housing  and  its  fair  market 
rentivl  would  be  made  up  by  Government  sub- 
sidies extracted  from  the  taxpayers  in  gen- 
eral. 

THl     MINORIIV    REPORT 

Although  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  approved  the  measure  by 
a  vote  of  26  to  7.  ground.?  for  a  m^uch  stronger 
opposition  to  section  lUl,  when  it  reaches 
the  floor,  have  been  supplied  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee.  After  a  doc- 
trinal attack  on  the  rent  supplement  plan  as 
the  way  to  economic  integration  of  hous- 
ing and  to  the  socialistic  state,  the  minority 
report  exfjoses  seriotis  flaws  of  draftsmanship 
which  could  be  exploited  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  program  to  calctilate  supplemental 
rent  subsidies  on  the  test  of  what  housing 
an  ;ipplicant  wants  instead  of  what  he  actu- 
ally  needs. 

\Vhile  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  authority 
is  improbable,  the  wording  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  does  make  it  possible.  But  among 
the  sounder  poiiits  in  tlie  minority  report 
arc  these; 

The  jstibsidy]  formula  kills  the  incentive 
of  the  Anacrican  family  to  improve  its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  efforts.  A  family 
with  $250  a  month  Income  could  live  In  a 
$1C0  a  month  apartment  and  pay  rent  of  only 
$02.50.  Tlie  disincentive  to  improve  accom- 
modations is  readily  app;irent.  It  can  live  in 
the  same  SlOO  a  month  apartment  v.ith  $150 
a  month  income  as  it  could  if  it  increased  its 
income  to  §400  a  month. 

To  own  one's  own  home,  no  niatter  how 
modest,  is  the  goal  of  the  typical  Am.erican 
family.  The  rent  supplement  kills  that  in- 
centive. Why  strive  to  own  a  $7,500  home 
when  for  approximately  the  same  monthly 
outlay  for  housing  (under  FHA  home-pur- 
chase underwriting  standards)  it  could  rent 
a  dwelling  unit  (which,  by  current  esti- 
mates, will  cost  the  Gj\ernment  $12,500  to 
S25.000  to  construct)  ? 

"We  were  told  by  the  Housing  Adminis- 
tor  •  ♦  •  that  (thlsl  is  an  e.xperlmental  pro- 
pn  m.  But  involved  Is  authorization  |for 
him  I  to  enter  into  40-year  contracts  with  ap- 
proved housing  owners  to  pay  them  rent 
siib.iidies  in  amounts  not  exceeding  850  mil- 
lion prior  to  July  1,  1966,  which  maximum 
would  be  increased  by  $50  million  on  July  1 
in  each  of  the  ycar.>;  1966,  1967.  and  1968.  •  '•  • 
By  fi-'^cal  year  19G8.  $200  milllon-a-ycar  an- 
nual payment  contracts  would  be  outst.ind- 
ing.  extending  for  40  years  •  •  •  or  poten- 
tially an  -$8  billion  profrram  th.at  cotild  ex- 
tend to  the  year  2008.  To  us.  that  is  a  whale 
of  an  'experimental'  program." 

IMPLICATIONS 

"iMoreover,  section  101  states  that  a  family 
must  first  pay  25  percent  of  its  income  for 
rent  before  receiving  ♦  *  •  Federal  rent  sup- 
plement.";. •  •  •  The  rent  goujrers  and  ab- 
sentee slum  landlords  in  urban  ar^as  would 
wa^te  little  time  |in  demanding  the  rame 
percentage  of  their  tenants.  |  Their  justifi- 
cation •  •  »?  The  national  standard  set  by 
the  Federal  Government.  •  •  •  Precedent 
for  [such)  widespread  landlords'  checks  rn 
tenant  Income  *  •  •  v.otUd  be  found  in  the 
proposed  means  test  [which,  according  to 
testimony  by  the  Housing  Administrator],  is 
to  be  employed  in  administering  rent  supple- 
ment.?. »  •  •  The  profoiind  economic  and 
social  effects  [of  a  private  rental  rcquirc- 
nient  of  25  percent  of  income  |  can  be  seen 
in  administration  testimony  •  •  *  that  in 
19G0  the  typical  American  family  paid  13  6 
percent  of  its  income  for  rent." 

X'J-:EQX-M.    OPrORTt-'NITY 

"Tliis  [the  rent  .supplement  plan]  is  a 
system  of  making  the  rent  dollar  of  the 
beneficiary  worth  up  to  double  or  more  the 
rent  dollar  of  the  tinassistcd  taxpayer.  It  is 
unequal  opportunity  in  housing  by  Govern- 
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ment  fiat.  It  Is  legislated  discrimination 
aKiinst  the  self-sufficient  citizen." 

To  which  could  be  added  that  the  rent 
siipplemcnt  plan  is  merely  the  latest,  though 
in-  most  extreme,  expression  of  the  political 
•)>uiosophy  wliich  would  create  an  egalitarian 
ilicioeconomy.  Irrespective  of  individu.al 
merit,  with  sub-=idics  financed  by  the  ambi- 
tious, the  i.Kiustrious.  and  the  worthy.  If 
section  101  Is  rejected  by  Congress,  this 
v,"ll  be  the  reason. 

For.  though  the  adverse  points  made  by 
the  committee  minority  are  weakened  only 
by  the  exaggeration  of  a  couple  of  them, 
tlie  real  issue  is  whether  the  Federal  Union 
is  to  undergo  iUs  greatest  transformation 
thus  far  into  a  collect  ivist  state. 


MINORITY  Views 

THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    RENT    Siri'I-EKLNT 
PROPOSAL 

Ijitrodiiction 
The     administration's     rent     supplemr'nt 
propo.sal  contained  in  section  101  of  this  bill 
is  foreign  to  American  concepts. 

The  proix>sal  kills  the  iricentive  of  the 
Amc-rican  family  to  improve  its  living  ac- 
commodations by  its  own  eiforts. 

It  kills  the  incentive  for  homeowncrsh:!  ; 
it  makes  renters  wards  of  the  Government. 
It  is  a  system  of  economic  integration  of 
housing  through  Government  sub.sidy. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  socialistic  state. 

KiUing  incrntirc 
Under    section     101  jd)     of    the    bill,    the 
Housing  Administrator  may  subsidize  a  ten- 
ant's rent  in  an  amount  tip  to  the  dilTer- 
ence between  the  fair  market  rental  for  the 
unit  and  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  income. 
That    formula    kills    the    incentive    of    the 
American   family    to   improve    its   living    nc- 
commcKlations  by  its  own  eiTorts.     A  family 
with  $3,000  a  year  income — S250  a  month — 
could  live  in  a  $100  a  munth  apartmc.it  and 
pay  rent  of  only  $62.50  a  month   (one-fourth 
of  income)    with  the  Government  providing 
a  subsidy  of  $37.50  a   month    (dilierence  be- 
tween   one-fourth   of    tenant's    income   and 
market  rent  lor  the  unit) .    The  disincentive 
of  the  family  to  improve  its  liousing  accom- 
modations is  readily  apparent.     .Should  that 
S250    a    month    family's    income    increase    to 
S300   a   month,   its   rent    payment    would   in- 
crease to  $75  a  month,  and  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy would  drop  to  $25  a  month.     And.  of 
course,  if  the  lamily's  income  increased  to 
$400  ,a  month,  it  would  pay  the  full  market 
rent  of  $100  a  month  as  onc-fotirth  of  family 
in'-ome    of    $400    a    monin    would    cqu.al    full 
market   rent   for   the   unit.     In   other   words. 
the  fannly  with  $250  a  month   income  h.xs 
no  incentive  to  improve  its  livin?  accommo- 
dations by  incre.'i^in';  its  earnings  to  enable 
it   to    rent   better   accommodations.      It   can 
Ihc  in  the  same  accommod.itions  with  $250 
a  ni')ntli   income   as  it  could  if   it    increased 
its  income  to  $400  a  month. 

The  formula  also  produces  another  type  of 
di.-^inccntive  to  a  family  improving  its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  efforts.  That 
$250-a-month-inc()me  family  might  decide 
it  want.s  to  live  in  a  $200-a-month  ap.art- 
mrnt  instead  of  the  $100-a-month  tinit.  Un- 
der the  formula  it  could  do  so.  And  under 
the  other  proposed  provisions  of  this  section, 
this  still  would  be  true.  The  primary  re- 
quirement for  a  qwalificd  tenant  is  that  he 
ba  unable  to  obtain  standard  privately  owned 
housing  at  a  rental  no  more  than  one-fourth 
of  his  income.  As  far  as  the  propo-sed  law 
lo  concerned,  that  standard  housing  could  be 
STandard  housing  suitable  to  the  tenant's 
r.ccds-cr  suitable  to  his  desires.  The  adminis- 
t.-ator  could  decide  cither  way.  The  family 
would  pay  the  same  one-fourth  of  its  income 
as  rent  or  $02.50  a  month  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  an  increased  subsidy  of 
$137.50  a  month  to  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  fair  market  rent  for  the  unit.    Under  the 


formula  the  way  to  better  housing  is  increas- 
ed Federal  subsidy  rather  than  increased 
individual  effort. 

When  another  head  of  a  family  earning 
$400  a  month  and  paying  $100-a-month 
rent — without  any  help  from  Uncle  Sam — 
saw  that  his  neighbor,  earning  far  less  than 
he,  was  able  to  move  into  a  much  better 
apartment  with  no  increase  in  his  rent  p.ay- 
ments,  he  suddenly  would  wake  up  to  the 
po.ssibility  of  the  formula.  Tliis  lamily, 
otherwise  eligible  for  rent  supplements,  by 
free  choice  could  be  living  in  standard  but 
crowded  quarters.  Tlie  head  of  the  frmiily 
.cimijly  does  not  want  to  allocate  more  tlian 
$100  "a  month  of  lii.s  income  to  liousing. 
With  the  balance  of  his  income  he  prefers 
to  enjoy  other  amenities  of  life,  such  as  a 
second  car  or  an  extra  v.cck's  vacation.  Rent 
supplement  is  his  easy  way  out.  He  would 
be  eligible  for  subsidy  in  a  more  expensive 
apartment.  He,  too,  wotild  move  to  the  5200- 
a-month  apartment.  He  would  continue  to 
pay  only  100  a  m.onth  of  this  income  as  rent 
because"  the  Government  would  provide  the 
other  $100  a  month  necessary  to  cover  the 
market  rent  for  the  unit. 

Thi.'-,  formula  is  a  formula  for  killing  the 
American  incentive  system  of  improving  one's 
]'>i  by  one's  own  effort.  This  would  be  keep- 
in'i  vvi  with  the  JoncKcs  via  Federal  svibsidies. 

Threat  to  homcou-ncrship 
To  own  one's  own  home,  no  matter  how 
modest,  is  the  goal  of  the  typical  American 
fiimily.     The  rent   .ctiiij^lement   kills  the   in- 
centive of  a  family  to  achieve  that  goal.    Un- 
der   FH.\   tmderv.'riting    standards    a    family 
with  $3.000-a-yc.Tr  income  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  home  costing  2'j  times  that  amount 
or  a  $7,500  home.    "The  housing  co.-^t  of  such 
a   home    would    approxini.ae    $C0    a    month. 
But  Tis  noted   in  tlie  illustration  above,  the 
J,3.000-a-ycar     family     by     paying    $02.50    a 
month  as  rent  could  live  in  a  partially  fed- 
er.illy  Eubiidized  $100-a-month  rental  unit. 
The  cost  of  such  a  dwelling  unit  would  ap- 
I^roximate  $12,500.     Or,  as  above  noted,  that 
K.   me    fa.mily    could    also    live    in    a    $200-a- 
month  rc-it.al  unit  and  pay  only  $02.50  of  its 
income  a  month  as  i-ent  with  the  balance  of 
.$137.50  paid  by  the  Government  under  the 
rent  supplement  formula.     The  cost  of  the 
$200-a-month    rental    unit    would    approxi- 
mate $25,000.     Why  wotild  a  family  strive  to 
ov,-n  a  $7,500  home  when  for  approximately 
the    same    monthly    outlay    for    housing    it 
could  rent  a  $12,500  or  .$25,000  cost  dwelling 
unit?     Not  alone  would  the  rent  supplement 
proposal  kill  incentive  for  homcownership, 
it  also  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  for  a 
family    to    discontinue    homeownership    and 
beoonie  a  renter  on  tlie  Federal  dole.     That 
runs   counter   to   the  .American   way   of   life. 


Abs^ird  formula 

Although  the  subsidy  formula  contains  no 
dollar   amount   limitations,    indirectly   there 
is   a   dollar  limitation  because   of   the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  per  unit  in  the  FHA 
section  221(d)(3)   program.    This  is  the  ex- 
isting; FHA  program  which  would  have  to  he 
titilizcd    in    financing    the    project.      That 
maximum  mortgage  amount  under  existing 
lav.-  is  $29,000  for  a  three  or  more  bedroom 
unit,  in  an  elevator-type  building  in  a  high 
cvt  area.    This  would  be  left  unchanged  in 
this  bill  for  a  three-bedroom  unit  but  would 
be  increa^^ed  to  $32,987.50  per  unit  for  a  four 
or  more  bedroom  unit  under  the  provisions 
of  section  203(d)    cf  this  bill.     Such  a  four- 
bedrocm.    two-and-a-half-bath    unit    would 
rent   for    approximately    $315    a   month.      A 
larce.  qualified  tenant  family  with  only  $250- 
a-mcnth  income  could  live  in  such  a   unit 
vvith  the  Government  paying  a  subsidy  of 
$2,52.50  a  month  to  make  up  the  balance  of 
th^  mrirket  rent  for  tliis  unit. 

But  even  this  does  not  measure  the  full 
amotint  cf  Federal  subsidy  that  could  be 
paid.  Under  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams,  the   mortgage   limitation   is  satisfied 


if  the  average  mortgage  for  the  units  in  the 
project  does  not  exceed  the  mortgage  limita- 
tion per  unit.  FHA  Insured  projects  can  and 
do  have  penthouses  and  our  theoretical  proj- 
ect would  be  no  exception.  It  could  have  a 
penfr.ouse  costing  $100,000  and  renting  for 
$800  a  month. 

The  occupant  could  be  a  large  family  eligi- 
ble for  rent  supplements,  with  its  entire  in- 
come derived  soiely  from  public  assistance 
p:;>ments.    Under  section  101(d)  of  this  bill 
the    tenant's    income    for    purposes    of    the 
formula    is    the   "tenant's   income    as   deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  established  by  him" 
[emphasis  supplied!.     With  this  discretion- 
ary   authority    the    Housing    Administrator 
niight  determine  that  public  assistance  pay- 
ments  should    liOt    be   included    in   tenant's 
income  for  purposes  of  the  formula.    Accord- 
ingly, this  family's     ncome  would   be  zero. 
Applying    the    formula,    one-fourth    of    the 
tenant's   zone    Income    equals    zero,    so    the 
tenant  would  pay  no  rent.    Under  the  form- 
ula tlie  Federal  rent  supplement  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  betv/een  one-fourth  of  the 
tenant's  income  and  the  fair  market  rental 
for  the  unit.     So  i.cro    (one-fourth   of   the 
tenant's  zero   income)    from    $800   a   month 
(the  fair  m.arket  rental)    leaves  the  Govern- 
ment paving  the  full  $800  a  month  market 
rent  as  a  subsidy.     The  welfare  family  can 
live  in  tiie  luxurious  penthouse. 

Fantastic?  Of  course  the  results  are  fan- 
tastic. Ridiculous?  Of  course  the  results 
are  ridiculous.  Absurd?  Of  course,  the  re- 
sults are  absurd.  But  they  square  with  the 
rent  supplement  formula.  It  shows  just  how 
fantastic,  how  ridiculotis,  and  how  absurd 
thnt  formula  is. 

Surely  the  Congress  cor.ld  devise  more  sen- 
sible limitations  than  the  wideopen,  eo- 
ciplistic  subsidv  formula  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  the" bill.  The  Housing  Adminis- 
trator submitted  testimony  to  the  commit- 
tee (p.  225  of  hearings)  that  under  the  rent 
Eup-.lement  program^: 

•It  should  be  possible  to  accommodate  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  between  $3,500  and 
$6,000  in  larger  cities  and  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000  in  s.maller  cities  where  costs  are  gen- 
erally lower." 

If  that  reallv  is  the  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram, then  why  not  write  those  limitations 
into  the  law? 

£conor7jic  ir.tegTCtron 
From  a  social  standpoint,  few  would  argue 
that  one  man's  rental  dollar  should  buy  as 
much  in  the  way  of  shelter  as  another's, 
within  the  sam.e  general  area  of  our  country. 
Moreover,  we  can  support  the  goal  of  those 
who  view  witb  alarm  the  proliferation  of 
*ab  Federal  housing  ghettos,  built  to  ac- 
commodate a  rigid  and  disheartening  pack- 
ing together  of  computerized  equals. 

But,  in  the  disguise  of  calling  for  action 
against  these  pockets  of  federally  sponsored 
sameness  in  our  cities  and  towns  that  have 
low-rent  public  housing,  the  administration 
has  recommended  a  program  that  would 
force— with  the  power  of  the  Federal  dollar— 
wl-at  we  choose  to  term  "acrors-the-board 
economic  inte<^ration."  This  runs  through 
the  thinking  on  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
po<;a]  as  weU  .a.s  the  various  land  development 
programs  contained  within  other  sections  of 
this  bill. 

Within  bro.ad  are.as  of  our  Nation,  un- 
touched by  the  Federal  housing  dollar,  we 
would  argue  with  those  who  support  an 
initial  allocation  of  68  billion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  national  system  of  unequal 
opportunitv  in  housing.  We  oppose  the 
view  of  those  who  would  move  the  $2.000-a- 
year  family  in  the  ap.artment  next  door  to 
the  $5.000-a-year  tenant,  and  into  the  $15,- 
000-a-vear  neichtaorhood.  solely  through  rent 
subsidies.  Moreover,  we  seriously  question 
whether  the  man  paying  $150  a  month  for 
an  apartment  would  underst.and  why  his 
next    door    neighbor    should    receive    equal 
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value  for  half  the  rent.  From  a  social  stand- 
pK.>int.  there  Is  far  more  to  neighborhood 
preference  than  the  monthly  cost  of  one's 
dwelling.  In  short,  as  the  respected  Hous- 
ing Affairs  Letter  of  April  16,  1965.  put  it: 
"Can  this  uorld's  economic  lions  and  eco- 
nomic Ip.mbs  lie  down  en  masse  in  the  same 
vekil?" 

Keep  in  mind,  it  has  been  made  abuii- 
dantly  clear  that  rent  supplements  would  be 
a  nationwide  program.  On  May  17.  during 
t!ie  final  stage  of  hearings  on  tliis  bill.  Con- 
gressman Del  Cl.\wson  asked  the  Housing 
Administrator,  "This  is  going  to  be  a  rather 
broad  program,  then,  is  it  not.  if  we  are  going 
to  move  the  rent  supplement  program  in  all 
areas  involved?" 

Mr.  We.^ver.  "Yes.  this  will  be.  cf  course, 
n.itionwide." 

Upper  middle  income  families 

^der  date  of  April  21,  1965,  the  Housing 
Agency  submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  a 
table  showing  income  ceilings  which  would 
be  set  for  individual  cities  in  administering 
the  rent  supplement  program.  The  setting 
of  such  income  ceilings  Is  purely  discretion- 
ary with  the  Administrator.  From  this  table 
it  Is  readily  apparent  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator will  substantially  breach  the  na- 
tional median  famdly  income  ($('..249),  in  the 
case  of  large  families.  Here  are  the  Income 
limits  the  Administrator  proposes  to  set  for 
such  families  in  several  of  the  larger  cities: 

Philadelphia $6.  900 

Toledo 8.050 

Pittsburgh 7,  150 

Macon,  Ga 6.600 

Providence 6.  650 

San    Antonio 6.450 

Milwaukee 8.  300 

Paterson,  N.J 8.  100 

New  York  City 8.900 

Newark 8.  750 

Saginaw,    Mich 7.850 

Whereas  the  national  median  income  for 
all  families  ($6,249)  as  shown  by  census  data 
Is  total  family  Income,  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator is  not  bound  by  any  such  specific 
definition.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  section 
101(d)  provides  that  income  of  the  tenant 
shall  be  "the  tenant's  income  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  procedures 
and  regulations  established  by  him."  From 
total  family  income  the  Administrator  could 
and  doubtless  would  make  one  or  more  ex- 
clusions from  total  family  income  and  there- 
by reduce  the  amount  of  family  Income  that 
would  be  counted  under  the  rent  supplement 
proposal.  Precedent  for  this  exists  In  the 
public  housing  program.  For  Instance,  in 
New  York  City  up  to  $2,400  of  income  earned 
by  secondary  wage  earners  (wife,  children, 
etc.)  in  the  family,  can  be  excluded  from 
the  family's  total  income  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  and  rent  pa>'ments. 
Should  the  Administrator  make  a  similar 
exclusion  for  the  rent  supplement  program, 
the  New  York  City  family  Income  limit  of 
$8,900,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  actually 
could  mean  that  the  total  family  income  was 
$3,900  plus  $2,400  excluded  Income,  or  a 
total,  actual  income  family  limit  of  $11,300. 
In  other  words,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
posal can  reach  well  up  Into  the  middle- 
income  family  level. 

Public  housing  jeopardized 

It  is  little  w^onder  public  housing  propo- 
nents are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's rent  supplement  proposal.  (See 
testimony  of  the  president  of  the  National 
AsGociation  of  Housing  &  Redevelopment  Offi- 
cials, p.  425  of  the  hearings.)  The  rent  sup- 
plement program  could  run  the  public  hous- 
ing program  right  out  of  business,  because 
Federal  subsidies  under  rent  supplements 
can  be  far  larger  per  month,  per  unit  than 
is  possible  under  public  housing.  Under  the 
public  housing  program  the  Federal  subsidy 
Is   limited   to  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 


principal  and  Interest  over  a  40-yEar  period  on 
cost  of  the  unit.  There  Is  no  such  subsidy 
limitation  under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram where  the  subsidy  can  cower  not  alone 
principal  and  interest  costs  of  the  unit  over 
a  40-year  period,  but  also  practically  all  of 
the  operating  costs  as  well.  Needless  to  s;iy, 
rent  supplements  can  also  run  the  coopera- 
tive housing,  and  221(d)(3)  subsidized  in- 
terest rate  programs  out  of  business. 

In  .=:horc,  the  rent  siijiplcmsnt  progrnm 
has  a  Fede-al  subsidy  potcnUal  that  no 
other  Federal  housing  progr.iei  can  even 
come  close  to  matching. 

E:ght-biUion-do!!ar  apei^imcnt 

We  were  told  by  the  HousiBg  Adminis- 
trator, as  well  as  by  other  witiicaees.  tli.it  the 
Administration'o  rent  supplements  consti- 
tutes an  e.Kp:?rimontal  program.  But  in- 
volved in  the  propos.il  is  the  authorization 
for  the  Housing  Administrator  to  enter  into 
40-year  contracts  with  approred  hotising 
owners  to  pay  them  rent  sub.«idics  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $50  million  prior  to 
Jtily  1,  19G6,  which  maximtmi  arrioiuii  would 
be  increased  by  $50  million  on  July  1  in  each 
of  the  years  10(36.  1967.  and  1963."  In  other 
words,  by  fiscal  year  19C8.  S200  million  a  year 
payment  contracts  cotild  be  outstanding,  ex- 
tending for  40  years.  Potcmially,  that 
makes  it  an  S8  billion  program  that  could 
extend  to  the  year  2008.  To  us.  that  is  a 
whale  of  an  experimental  progrtim. 

Wlien  queried  abovit  this  $8  billion  poten- 
tial contract  cost,  the  HcLTiag  Adminis- 
trator stated  that  there  was  "sottae  ex.^.ggera- 
tion"  in  the  figures.  He  referred  to  it  as  a 
$200  million  contract  authorization  pro- 
gram. But  turn  to  page  235  of  the  hearings. 
Note  the  table  submitted  by  the  Hou.sing 
Administrator  showing  the  ettimatcd  co.-t 
of  the  rent  supplement  prograoi  for  a  100- 
unit  project.    Here  we  find  his  estimate  is 

that  the  aggregate  rent  supplements  for  this 
100-unit  project  over  40  years  v.ill  amount 
to  6944,000.  That  is  S9,440  per  unit.  Since 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  500.000  unit  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  this  program  nlone,  based 
on  these  figt;res.  is  $4.72  billion.  We  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself  which  of 
the  two  cost  estimates  of  the  Administrator 
more  accurately  reflect  the  probable  cost  of 
the  program. 

Assuming  appropriation  and  contracting 
of  the  full  amounts  requested  ($200  million 
multiplied  by  40  years)  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  potential  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  S8  billion.  With  this  program 
dressed  up  in  a  $200  million  out'lt.  Congress 
Is  confronted  with  an  &8  billion  Trojan 
horse.       , 

The    m.eaJis    test 

Additionally,  we  are  puzzled  that  those 
who  for  years  have  objected  to  the  means  test 
on  any  and  all  social  programs  edmlnistercd 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  have 
now  reversed  themselves  by  embracing  th.e 
means  test  explicit  in  the  rent;  supplement 
program. 

Heretofore,  means  tests  have  been  admin- 
istered by  various  levels  of  government  in 
an  effort  to  insure  that  those  with  higher  in- 
comes and  readily  available  a.s.'^tts  would  be 
ineligible  for  programs  aimed  at  assisting 
those  who  couldn't  afford  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  food,  shelter,  and  medical  serv- 
ices. Although  many  charged  that  such 
tests  were  socially  obnoxious,  nevertheless 
they  were  aimed  at  niaintainiiig  a  degree  of 

equity  for  the  indigent  and  low-income  indi- 
vidtials  and  families  in  the  totSal  allocation 
of  resources  by  the  taxpaylng  public.  In 
short,  the  means  test  has  been  restricted  to 
indigents  and  those  with  low  incomes  in 
order  equitably  to  carry  out  vnriouo  social 
programs  of  public  assistance. 

Under  the  Administration's  fent  supple- 
ment proposal,  however,  we  find  means  tests 
applying  to  those  with  incomes  reaching  far 
up  into  the  moderate  income  Icvel.s.    If  such 


a  test  were  condemned  as  socially  obnoxious 
before,  consistency  requires  that  they  be  sim- 
ilarly treated  with  regard  to  implementation 
of  a  rent  supplement  progriim.  Under  this 
proposal,  however,  the  means  test  docs  not 
have  in  its  defense  a  proper  allocation  of 
public  assistance  funds  aimed  at  the  most 
needy  among  our  citizens. 

To  those  wiio  doubt  that  .jUch  means  tests 
will  be  employed  by  HHFA  in  coiincctio;i 
witii  rent  supplements,  wc  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  HouFing  Administrator's  colloquy 
with  Congressman  Fixo.  foimd  on  page  263 
^of  the  hearings,  with  regard  to  a  hypothetical 
"situation  involving  an  investigation. 

"Mr.  Find.  All  right.  How  would  I  oe  in 
difiiculty  if  yoti  do  not  police  it  or  investigate 
ir.  supervise  it  and  watch  me? 

"Mr.  We.^ver.  You  will  be  in  difficulty  be- 
cause there  will  be  spot  checks,  as  there  al- 
ways are  on  thece  activities,  and  if  this  were 
found,  you  would  be  in  difficulty  for  havuig 
made  a  false  statement.  I  think  you  would 
be  stibjcct  to  quite  a  bit  of  criminal  prose- 
cution as  well  as  being  ptit  out  of  the  par- 
tictilar  project. 

"Mr.  F'lNo.  My  time  is  up. 

"Mr.  We.wer.  And  there  is  one  other  check, 
too.  which  I  hate  to  say. 

"Mr.  FiN-o.  What  is  that? 

"Mr.  We.wer.  But  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors would  be  very  much  concA-ned  about 
this.  They  are  the  best  investigators  that 
you  have  in  these  projects." 

Upon  request,  the  Housing  Administrator 
supplied  for  the  record  the  estimated  man- 
hours  needed  to  investigate  a  prospective  list 
of  100  approved  applications  for  rent  Eup- 
plcment.s.  According  to  the  Administrator, 
m  just  77  areas  of  the  coimtry  where  there 
are  FHA  field  offices,  theae  investigations 
would  be  performed  by  employees  of  the 
HHFA.  In  all  other  areas,  such  investiga- 
tions would  be  contracted  for  with  em- 
ployees and  representatives  of  non-Federal 
organizations  which  could  be  either  public 
or  private.  It  was  conceded  by  proponents 
in  committee  that  Pinkerton's  National  De- 
tective Agency  could  be  such  an  eligible 
private  agency. 

The  following  comprise  just  a  few  of  tlie 
tests  that  wotild  be  required,  as  submitted 
by  the  Administrator: 

1.  Check  of  incomes  for  100  approved 
cases:  Check  W-2  forms  presented,  or  if  no 
W-2  forms  telephone  or  send  form  letter  to 
employer  to  determine  if  applicant  is  within 
the  income  limit  for  the  area. 

2.  Check  of  assets  on  100  approved  cases: 
Check  to  sec  that  the  form  and  certification 
as  to  assets  is  complete  and  assets  are  within 
prescribed  limit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rent  supple- 
ments would  direct  a  means  test  at  middle- 
income  families,  in  support  of  a  highly  ques- 
tionable social  goal,  while  employing  "friends 
and  neighbors"  in  the  very  unfriendly  and 
unneighborly  role  of  informers. 

Birth  of  national  rental  stand<irds 

Nowhere  in  the  hearings  has  the  adminis- 
tration shov.n  evidence  tiiat  it  has  studied 
the  impact  rent  supplements  would  have  on 
the  prevailing  patterns  of  rental  rates.  'With 
the  formula  for  virtually  open-end  subsidies. 
What  would  hold  back  limited-dividend  and 
nonprofit  organizations  from  building  far 
more  expensive  mulliunit  apartment  dwell- 
ings than  tho.se  anticipated  by  the  admuus- 
tration.  with  the  consequent  adverse  impact 
on  nonstibsidizcd  rents?  Indeed,  under  the 
language  of  section  101,  the  greatest  rewards 
would  derive  to  those  organizations  and  ten- 
ants who  btiild  and  occupy  the  most  costly 
units. 

Moreover,  section  101  states  that  a  family 
must  first  pay  25  percent  of  its  income  for 
rent  before  receiving  any  assistance  from  the 
Fodernl  Government  in  the  form  of  rent  sup- 
plement.". If  tills  section  were  enacted,  every 
landlord  in  the  Nation  could  demand  of  his 
tenants   that   they    p.iy   25   percent  of   their 
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total  family  income  for  rent.  Their  justifica- 
tion for  .such  a  demand?  The  national  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Federal  Ciovernment.  Anyone 
pavint;  less,  it  could  be  clanned.  would  be 
paying  less  than  he  should.  Such  a  standard 
rule  of  thumb  would  put  enormous  pressure 
on  ni'llionr,  of  tenants,  many  of  whom  vohm- 
t  irily  devote  far  less  than  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent.  The  rent  gougcrs  and  ab- 
sentee slum  landlords  in  urban  areas  would 
w.is'.e  little  time  taking  advantage  of  this. 

That  this  could  have  a  profou  d  economic 
•and  social  impact  can  be  ."^een  by  the  admln- 
istr.ition's  testimony  on  page  218,  \,-here  it  is 
s'ltcd  that  the  median  pro.ss  monthly  rent 
for  familips  in  the  United  St.-.tcs,  i.ccordmg 
to  the  1960  census  was  $71.  The  median  na- 
tional family  income  for  that  same  ye.  r  was 
$6,249  F:om  this,  tlie  typical  American  f.im- 
ilv"paid  1'^  0  percent  of  its  income  for  rent — 
a"liitlc  more"  than  half  of  that  proposed  as 

the  "norm"  in  the  bill. 

me  precedent  for  widcrprend  landlord 
checks  on  tenants'  income  conveniently 
would  be  found  in  the  proposed  means  test 
to  be  employed  in  administering  rent  sup- 
plements. On  pa<:;e  2C2  of  the  hearings,  the 
HouKin-;  Administrator  states  that  Federal 
Income"  Tax  Form  W-2  would  be  checked  in 
order  to  determine  a  tenants'  income 
elicibility  for  rent  supplements.  In  most 
cases,  these  forms  would  be  surrendered  to 
non-Government  employees.  Where  this  Is 
iirp ossible.  "telephone  or  send  form  letter  to 
eni.i^loycr  to  determine  if  applicant  Is  wuhln 
the  Income  limit." 

Can  even  the  most  cajtious  analyst  deny 
the  opportunities  this  opens  to  unscrupulous 
landlords? 

WHO  IS  HOODWINKING  WHOM? 

From  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  it  was 
ajiparent  that  section  101,  rent  supplements, 
was  in  deep  trouble.     Tliroughout  the  hear- 


ings, even  those  witnesses  who  normally  sup- 
port broader  housing  legislation  were  un- 
relenting in  their  criticism. 

In  a  last-minute  attempt  to  ball  out  the 
floundering  rent  supplement  program,  the 
committee  eliminated  the  income  floor  for 
those  eligible  to  receive  Federal  rent  pay- 
ments. That  this  change  is  illusory  and  an 
attempt  to  hoodwink  Congress  can  be  seen 
by  the  Housing  Administrator's  answer  to  a 
question  by  Senat'jr  Douc:  \s  during  the  Sen- 
ate bparir<:::s,  "Is  there  raiy  reason  why  rent 
.■tibsidies  could  not  work  f>  r  poor  families, 
if  the  comniittee  should  decide  to  lower  the 
income  floor  below  53.000?  " 

"Mr.  WE.-iVEn.  In  the  first  p'.ace  it  goes  back 
to  something  you  said  earlier  and  that  is 
v.hiie  we  do  h.ave  a  volume  of  both  limited 
di\idend  and  nonprcfit  corporations  which 
are  ready  and  able  t.o  cany  otit  the  rent 
rAipplementrition  in  the  middie-inccm.e  fields, 
it  'is  my  strong  feeling  that  first  many  of 
tlicse  groups,  certainly  the  limited-dividend 
groups  are  out.  and  many  of  the  well-moti- 
vated nonprofit  groups  are  really  not  in  a 
position  to  take  on  all  the  management  prob- 
lems that  are  indigenous  to  this  particular 
area  of  low-income  management." 

As  if  to  underline  this,  in  answer  to  a 
.similar  question  from  Senator  Proxmire, 
"Why  wouldn't  they  (low-income  families) 
be  the  ones  to  get  rent  subsidies?"  the  Hous- 
ing AdiTiinlstrat-or  answered : 

"You  are  not  going  to  get  the  limited 
dividend  companies  building  and  adequately 
managing  houses  in  the  low-income  seg- 
ment." 

Fi-om  these  candid  admissions  by  the  Hous- 
ing Administrator  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, we  leave  it  to  the  reader  of  this  report 
to  decide  for  himself  the  extent  to  which 
the  most  needy  families  would  benefit  by 
the    committee    action    in    eliminating    the 


Income  floor  from  the  original   administra- 
tion bill. 

As  we  have  pointed  out.  while  the  open-end 
formula  in  the  amended  bill  would  permit 
flagrant  abuses  within  both  the  lower  and 
tipper  income  brackets,  the  -basic  socioeco- 
nomic inequities  remain. 

Conclusion 
«Dn  page  178  of  the  hearings  the  Housing 
A'dministrator,  speaking  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  states: 

•This  program  has  received  the  greatest 
attention  among  the  President's  housing 
recommendations.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
proposed  administration  bill." 

In  our  opinion  the  President  has  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods.  We  cannot  believe  that 
he  would  "btiy"  such  an  Incredibly  wide 
open  subsidy  proposal  liad  he  been  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  "the  potential  evils  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  system  of  making  the  rent 
dollar  of  the  beneficiary  worth  tip  to  double 
or- more  the  rent  dollar  of  the  unassisted 
taxpayer.  It  is  unequal  opportunity  In  hous- 
ing by  government  fiat.  It  is  legislated  dis- 
crimination against  the  self-sufficient  citi- 
zen. 

We  are  certain  the  American  public  will 
not  "buy"  such  nonsense  as  is  contained  in 
this  proposal. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress,  alerted  to  the 
pitfalls  of  the  proposal,  ■will  reject  it. 

Section  101.  the  rent  supplement  proposal, 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Paul  A.  Fino. 

J.MWES    HARVET. 

W.  E.  Brock. 
Bt.'rt  L.  Talcott. 
Del  Clawson. 
Albert  W.  Johnson. 
J.  William   Stanton. 
Chester  L.  Mize. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fill  DAY,  May  28,  lOG.-) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernarci  Braskamp. 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  the  Scriptures: 
Romans  12:  21:  Be  iiot  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  icith  good. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  as  we 
comie  nearer  to  another  Memorial  Day, 
may  we  see  those  terrible  and  terrific 
facts  that  war,  in  the  final  analysis,  sim- 
ply means  the  killing  of  men,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  breaking  of 
human  hearts. 

May  we  catch  a  clear  vision  of  those 
moral  and  spiritual  equivalents  to  build 
a  better  world  which  are  continually 
cliallengiig  and  demanding  our  very 
best  of  effort  and  enthusiasm,  of  sym- 
pathy and  service. 

Help  us  to  make  the  public  law  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  our  personal  concern ; 
give  us  more  of  that  spirit  of  love  which 
never  failcth  and  which  wc  must  live  by 
and  must  settle  our  differences  and  dis- 
putes by  in  a  civilized  and  commonsense 
way. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
i-ington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2293.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.. 
Yates  and  others: 

H.R.  3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards.  Inc.,  Burlington.  'Vt.; 

H.R.  3074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie  L. 
Stevens;  and 

H.R.  3899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  R. 
Sheaffer  &  Sons. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
><jfsted,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  3708.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  development  of  new  or  Improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welf.are  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on 
Aging." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  800) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels, and  research,  development,  test,  and 


evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes."' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Raymond 
G.  Clark,  Jr.; 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen; 

S.  97.  .'.n  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Rajrmond 
E.  Berube,  Jr.; 

S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K. 
Hi  rota; 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A. 
■Vda  de  Narra; 

"S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force  (reUred); 

S.  1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Bruegmann  James; 

S.  1068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E. 
Starr;  and 

S.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Winn,  Jr. 


THE  "WTLL  TO  BE  FREE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
address  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
which  he  made  to  the  alumni  of  the  Du- 
quesne  University  School  of  Law. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"VV'ashington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
Avceks  the  American  public  lias  heard  a 
variety  of  views  expres.scd  concernini:  the 
courses  of  action  which  this  Nation 
should  follow  in  mcctinpr  its  international 
responsibilities.  Amidst  these  cnnllietin'-; 
views  and  proposals  it  may  be  difficult  for 
many  citizens  to  formulate  clear  jud",- 
ments  re",ardin;-T  our  policiL's  and  actions. 

On  the  evenins;  of  May  20,  1965,  the 
Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackso's.  Senator 
from  the  Stato  of  Washington,  delivered 
an  address  in  Pittsburiih,  Pa.,  to  the 
alumni  of  the  Duquesno  University 
School  of  Law.  Scnatoi-  Jackson.s  siiccch 
•The  Will  To  Be  Free,"  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  brilliant  statement  of  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  the  United  States  in 
protecting  its  international  scciu-ity  and 
in  preserving  individual  liberty.  In  ad- 
dition Senator  Jackson's  speech  is  a  truly 
helpful  guide  to  individual  citizens  who 
seek  a  responsible  perspective  of  recent 
cvonts  in  such  troubled  areas  as  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

TiiK  Will  To  Be  Frhe 
(By  Sen.ntor   Henry  M.  Jackson) 

I  prc.itly  appreciate  this  opportumty  to  be 
witli  you  for  this  special  occa.^iou.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  appropriate  group  before 
which  to  discuss  nuiLtcrs  which  alfcct  the 
safety  of  tlic  Nation  and  the  preservation  of 
liuiividn.il   liberty. 

History  i.s  a  most  luisentimental  judge  of 
men  and  nat.ons.  One  society  after  an- 
other has  been  tested.  louii«l  wanting,  and 
has  f.uhk  into  the  obUvion  of  a  chapter  or  a 
footnote  in  the  textbooks.  History's  Judg- 
ment i.s  coldly  pragm-.ilii-:  Does  a  society 
have  what  it  t.ikcs  to  i.iirvive  t!ie  challenges 
thrown   in   its  path? 

As  one  reads  lustory,  cr  experiences  it.  one 
comes  to  tmdcrstuul  tlvit  challenge  and  re- 
sponse arc  constants.  Or,  to  put  it  ai-.olher 
way.  .security  is  not  a  li.xcd  conditi(in.  but  a 
process. 

As  the  Queen  said  to  Alice.  "Now.  here,  it 
takes  all  the  running  you  can  do,  to  keep 
In  the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  gel  some- 
where else,  you  muft  run  at  le.tst  twice  as 
fast  as  that." 

We  h.ave  been  rnm\ing  hard  for  almost  a 
generation,  t'lr.st  to  jncci  and  overcome  the 
challenge  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  then  to 
counter  the  expansionist  thrusts  of  the  Com- 
mmUst  Powers  into  .-\  world  marked  by  swift 
change  and  electric  discontents.  There  is  no 
prospect  whatever  that  we  will  be  able  to 
stop  running,  for  security  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained  by  standing  still. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  deluged 
with  ail  outpouring  of  protect  about  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy — front  sttidents.  teachers, 
Eciciitists,  members  of  the  cicrgy.  Congress- 
uicn,  and  other  c<incerncd  Amoricars. 

Indeed,  you  aren't  really  with  It  these  days 
unless  you  have  advised  the  President  by  add- 
ing your  name  to  a  full  page  ad  in  the  New 
York  Tiraes--or  have  marched  a  placard  up 
ar.d  down   in  front  of  the  While   House. 

The  longer  I  work  at  the  problems  of  i;a- 
tional  security,  the  more  I  come  to  share 
Tliomas  Jefferson's  view  that  a  person  "Is 
le;s  i-eniote  from  the  truth  who  believes  noth- 
ing, than  he  who  believes  what  is  wrong." 
The  most  expendable  thing  In  the  world 
otighi  to  be  a  mistaken  idea.  Unfortunately, 
many  people  cling  to  them,  as  though  they 
v,orc  tr.e  last  roses  of  summer. 

Let  me  dl::CU£.';  with  you  a  few  of  tlic  mis- 
leading notions  about  international  affairs 
that   tarn  up  ui   the  national  debate. 

One  familiar  view  is  that  so-called  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  are  purely  domestic 
matters. 


This  is,  of  course,  wrong,  as  cjtight  to  be 
app.n-ent.  ' 

Late  in  1043.  upon  returning  from  the  Mos- 
cow meeting  of  Foreign  Minisiiat  where  the 
Big  Four  had  agreed  to  establi.'h  the  United 
Nations,  Secretary  of  State  Hiil^  addros.sed 
a  joint  session  of  Congrcts.  In  the  c(nirse  of 
his  speech  he  said  that  n.s  this!  agreement 
was  carried  into  effect:  "there  will  no  longer 
be  need  for  Ephcrc?  of  innucnde,  for  alli- 
ances, for  balance  of  power,  or  any  other  of 
llie  special  anaiigcments  throtig  i  which.  In 
the  unhappy  past,  the  nations  siidvc  to  safe- 
guard their  .security  or  to  promulc  their  in- 
tcrc^-.f;." 

A  little  fn)re  t»i;;n  4  years  laic',  on  M:ir('h 
12.  1047.  President  Truman  spok  ?  to  a  joint 
revsion  of  Congre.-^s,  calling  on  C  ingress  and 
the  public  to  aid  Greece  and  "tirkcy.  He 
said:  "I  believe  that  it  must  be  t  le  policy  of 
the  United  ."^tatts  to  .';upport  lice  peoples 
wh  1  are  resisting  attempted  sulAugation  liy 
arnutl  minorities  or  by  out.'-ide  f  ressurcs.  I 
believe  that  wc  must  assi;;t  free  peoples  to 
wrirk  out  their  own  destinies  it  their  own 
way.  I  believe  that  our  help  shduld  be  pri- 
marily throm^h  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  s  ability  and 
orderly  political  procex.se.'^.  Tie  world  is 
not  static,  and  the  status  quo  i.s  not  sacred. 
But  we  cannot  allow  changes  lii  the  stattis 
quo  in  violatioii  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  by  such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by 
such  subterftiges  as  political  infiltration.  In 
helping  free  and  Independent  '  n.atlonii  to 
maintain  tiieir  freedom,  the  UDi'ed  States 
will  be  giving  e!Tect  to  the  principles  of  the 
Chart<?r  of  the  United  Natif)ns  " 

Today  Secretary  Hull's  st^itemrnt  has  the 
ring  of  nnotlier  era.  President  Truman's  is 
as  timely  as  this  morning's  newspaper. 

President  Truman  knew,  18 1  years  .ago. 
that  civil  w.-.r  is  the  preferred  •  Communist 
technique.  Tli.at  Is  what  M:irx  Called  for  In 
18-18  in  "Tlie  Communi.-^t  M.inifptito."  for  class 
w.ir  is  civil  war.  It  is  how  LeQln  c^imo  to 
power  In  Russia,  and  Mao  in  dhina.  It  Is 
how  tlic  attempt  was  made  in  Greece  and  Ko- 
rc.i  ai^d  clscwlicre.  It  is  how  th(  attempt  is 
being  made  today  in  Vietnam.  In  every  case 
an  armed  minority  seeks  to  sijljjugatc  so- 
ciety. 

Wo  should  recall  Kh.rushcl-.ev's  famous 
speech  of  J.inuiry  1061,  in  which  he  said: 
"Liberation  wars  will  continue  to  exist  as  long 
as  impcrialicm  exists  *  •  •.  Si^h  w.irs  are 
not  only  admissible  btit  Inevitiiblei  •  •  •. 
We  recognize  such  wa.rs,  we  halp  and  will 
help  the  peoples  striving  for  their  independ- 
ence •  *  *.  Tlie  Commtiniits  fully  support 
such  Just  wars  and  march  lit  tht  front  rank 
with  the  peoples  waging  liberation  st.rugglcs." 

To  agree  that  civil  war  In  out  times  Is  <i 
purely  domestic  matter  in  which  we  should 
never  become  Involved  would  be  to  call  a  halt 
to  our  opiiosition  to  Communist  expansion. 
Tlic  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil  :war,  in  the 
sense  that  Vietnamese  are  fighting  Vietna- 
mese, but  the  point  to  emphn.'ii,-a  '..=;  that  it  is 
an  arrgrcssive  war;  it  is.  as  rre;ulicnl  Truman 
s.Tid.  an  effort  by  an  armed  niiiiorlty.  the 
Victcong,  to  subjugate  an  ciitire  ix-ople. 

The  Russians  and  the  Chinese  may  not 
agree  about  everytlilng  related  toitlie  conduct 
of  the  Vietniiinese  war.  Tliey'  have  their 
family  quirrel.  But  both  are  uiholehearted 
supporters  of  so-called  "wars  of  National  lib- 
eration." And  both  are  stipporjing  the  war 
in  Vietnam — with  resources,  witt  diplonoacy, 
and  with  propaganda. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  tl~.e  Vietnamese  war 
is  a  skirmish  in  the  fa.r  larger  coiitest,  called 
tlie  cold  war.  that  has  been  goifig  on  for  20 
ye.trs.  We  did  not  seek  this  struggle;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  it.  And  freedom  tnust  prevail 
in  the  larger  contest — or  cvcr\  thing  Is  lost. 

What  we  do  or  do  not  do  In  Vietnam, 
tlicrefore.  niiist  be  coiisidered  in  terms  of  its 
con.^cquences  for  t!.e  larger  struggle.  Suc- 
cess in  Vietnam  would   be   he.i.cly  stufl  for 


Peiplng  and  Hanoi,  witli  Implications  that  are 
very  clear  to  the  Malay;  laiis,  the  Thais,  the 
Hurmese,  the  Au'-traliaiis,  and  also  to  the 
British —who,  unlike  some  Western  powers, 
still  c:oi  .--.ce  beyond  Western  Kurope.  Given 
the  calculus  employed  by  the  Commiuiists, 
tliere  is  no  way  to  deter  them  but  to  have 
Ihem  discover  that  the  3o-called  war  of  na- 
tional li'bcration  is  not  a  low-cost  technique 
of  aggrcLSion. 

Allot  lier  persistent  illusion  Is  that  we  can 
depend  tipon  fiomeonc  else  to  act  in  dcfcn-.e 
of  our  vital   Interests. 

Tliis  is  a  mudcrii  version  of  "let  George 
do  it." 

In  any  conllict  one  hopes,  of  cour.ve,  that 
the  interests  of  others  will  converge  with 
one's  own  and  lead  to  common  action  for 
compatible  purposes.  In  other  words,  one 
wauls  and  welcomes  allies. 

But  to  be  backed  up  one  has  to  take  a. 
I'-a.d.  To  get  allies  one  must  be  prci)ared  to 
defend  one's  own  national  interest:: — alone 
if  necessary.  Britain  provided  an  inipiring 
example  in  World  War  II  and  the  world  stands 
iiuUbtcd  to  her  for  that.  The  United  St:ite.s 
took  tlie  lead  in  Korea,  and  without  that  lead 
no  U.N.  coalition  could  have  been  binlt  to 
defend  the  Republic  of  Korea  against  the 
Soviet-inspired  attack 

Today  wo  arc  taking  the  lead  In  Vietnam. 
Fear  of  Clilna,  or  fear  that  the  United  States 
nuij  prove  to  be  a  p;'.p;'r  tiger,  may  keej)  sonic 
friends  .and  allies  from  backing  us  \ip  In 
word  and  deed.  I  am  co. evinced,  liowevcr,^ 
that  many  hope  aiul  pray  for  a  successful  re- 
siatance  to  the  aggreaskm  in  Vietnam.  In 
time,  as  our  determination  becomes  evident 
and  as  an  understanding  of  the  consequences 
of  a  Communist  success  sink  in,  additional 
support  may  be  forthcoming. 

Nolhing  succeeds  like  success.  If  in  doubt 
a.-^k  any  politician. 

Some  say  that  the  priiblem  of  Vietnam 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  Is  comforting  to  suppose  that  this 
assignment  can  be  subcontracted  to  the  UN. 
It  cannot  be. 

Today,  the  crisis  of  the  United  Nations  is 
evident.  That  organization  can  be  one  ttsc- 
fiil  nve'iue  of  Amortcan  foreign  policy.  But 
by  mistising  the  orqanization — by  loading  on 
it  a  heavier  burden  of  policy  than  it  is  able 
to  handle — Its  ability  to  act  positively  in 
other  situations  is  impaired.  Under  the  b, Mi- 
ner of  strengthening  the  United  N;itions, 
some  ol  its  tup]>osed  friends  have  contributed 
to  its  present  plight.  And  the  way  to  finally 
destroy  the  United  Nations  is  to  demand  more 
of  it  than  it  can  do — stich  as  major  military 
actioii  in  the  defenfc  of  Vietnam. 

This  is  not,  of  cour-'ic,  a  poptilar  view  in 
some  circles.  To  utter  it  is  to  expose  oneself 
to  the  charge  of  downgrading  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  the  view  I  am  stating  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  United  Nations:  it  is  rather  a 
critici.<r-m  of  the  approach  to  the  or_ganif:a- 
tion  taken  by  some  of  our  own  Government 
officials  and  by  many  wril-intentioncd  but 
naive  pressure  groujis. 

We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  support  the 
basic  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  A  cause 
must  have  its  champions  and  unfortunately 
the  lot  of  the  champion  is  often  the  kind  of 
dirty,  mean,  bloody  work  that  is  going  on. 
day  after  day.  in  Vietnam. 

Wc  can  afford  to  "Let  George  do  if — niiiy 
if  we  understand  that  George  is  us. 

And  only  then  can  we  expect  to  find  allies 
to  help  carry  the  load. 

Another  misleading  view — held  by  some 
who  weary  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam — 
is  that  neutr.dism  is  the  way  out  of  our 
difficulties  in  southeast  Asia. 

Many  people  may  be  genuinely  confused 
about  tills  matter.  I  believe,  however,  that 
some  of  tlie  advocates  of  neutralism  are  being 
less  than  candid,  that  in  fact  tliey  want  us 
to  pack  our  bags  and  quit  Vietnam — no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequences. 
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president  Johnson  has  stated  our  objective 
•■an  independent  South  Vietnam— securely 
Buarunteed  and  able  to  shape  its  own  rela- 
tionship with  others,  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference, tied  to  no  alliance,  a  military  base 
for  no  other  country."  The  problem  is  pre- 
cisely how  to  achieve  and  a.s.'iire  such  inde- 
pendence for  South  Vietnam. 

A  nation  is  not  neutral  by  f.-ec  world 
standards  if  it  is  sub.servicnt  to  Commtinist 
aims  or  a  set-up  for  imminent,  takeover  by 
local  Communist  stooges.  Tills  is  the  status 
of  the  "soft  neutral"  advocated  by  Peiping. 
Moscow,  and  Hanoi.  The  Premier  of  North 
Vietnam  has  made  his  alma  clear:  a  .seltle- 
nicul  "in  accordance  with  the  progmm  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Liberation  Front" — that  is, 
the  Vietcong — "without  any  ft-reign  interfer- 
ence"-that  is,  as  he  made  clear,  without  any 
interference  by  the  United  Stales. 

As  the  saying  goes.  It  is  not  possible  to 
compromise  with  ,';omcono  who  is  trying  to 
cut  your  throat.  To  gel  the  kind  of  hai-d 
neutrality  we  want  for  South  Vietnam  will 
take  some  doing.  The  Communists  are  not 
yet  persuaded  that  the  costs  of  a  settlenicnt 
on  their  terms  are  too  lilgh.  If  and  when 
they  find  the  venture  unproliuible,  they  will 
find  a  way  to  let  us  know — as  they  did  in 
Korea  and" at  the  end  of  the  Berlin  blockade. 
Another  frequent  error — voiced  by  many 
people  of  good  will— is  that  tiie  conference 
table  provides  an  escape  from  the  struttgle. 
Like  many  fallacies,  this  one  is  attractive. 
It  suggests  that  the  risks  and  burdens  of 
conllicl  are  unnecessary.  But  it  is  a  fallacy, 
for  it  rests  on  ;i  mistaken  idea  of  the  nature 
of  ne -otialifjn. 

International  relations  are  a  kind  of  per- 
manent negotiation.  The  diplomats  arc  al- 
ways at  work.  Even  in  the  midst  of  war, 
diplomatic  soundings  never  cea.se.  The  par- 
ties move  from  one  issue  to  another,  but 
they  never  reach  the  end  of  the  hst,  for  it 
is  as  endless  .is  history. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  however, 
when  war  begins,  negotiations  end.  and  when 
negotiations  begin,  military  presstire  should 
end.    It  is  not  so  with  tlie  Communists. 

When  American,  South  Korean,  and  other 
U.N.    forces    threw    back    the    third    Chinese 
.spring     offensive     in     1951.     with     staggering 
Chinese  casualties,  the  Communists  indicated 
a  willingness  to   negotiate.     Thereupon,  In- 
stead  Of  keeping   up    the  military   pressure 
which  had  brought  them  to  the  conference 
table,  the   U.N.  forces  were  ordered    to   halt 
their  drive.     Some  officials  thought  that  the 
war   phase    had    ended    and    that    the    nego- 
tiating phase  had  begun.     Optimists  thought 
we  might  get  an  armistice   agreement  In  3 
weeks;   pessimists  thought  it  might  take  6. 
No  one  imagined  it  would   take  more  than 
100  week,'?.     But  once  American  f.irces  let  up 
their  military  pressure,  the  Communists  pro- 
ceeded  to  drag  otit   the  negotiations,  trying 
U3  win  at  the  bargaining  table  far  more  than 
they  had  been  able  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 
The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  negotiation 
is  not  a  substitute  for  pressure.    On  the  con- 
tr;\ry,    pressure    is    part    of    the    negotiating 
jiroccss.     It   is  an  old  rule  that   a   diplomat 
cannot  be  expected  to  win  more  at  tlie  con- 
ference table  than  his  comrade-in-arms  has 
won — or  is  clearly  in  a  position  to  win — on 
the  field  of  battle. 

I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  the  relevance  of 
this  principle  to  Vietnam.  The  outcome  of 
any  discussions  inside  the  conference  room 
will  be  decided  by  the  whole  series  of  pres- 
sures otttside  the  conference  room.  All  these 
pressures,  including  military  moves,  deter- 
mine wbether  an  international  conference 
can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end. 

Whether  Americans  understand  it  or  not, 
tlie  Communists  know  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  part  of  a  negotiation  that  has  been 
going  on  for  20  years  and  will  continue  as 
far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see. 

As  you  may  have  noted,  I  have  not  dls- 
cu.ssed  the  Vietnam  situation,  or  any  other 


in  detail.  First  things  first— and  the  first 
thing  is  to  get  as  broad  an  understanding 
as  possible  of  Vietnam,  and  other  foreign 
policy  issues,  in  the  perspective  of  an  on- 
going struggle  that  h;Ls  occupied  our  atten- 
tion and  energies  for  many  years  and  will 
occupy  them  for  many  years  into  the  future. 
Also,  of  cour.ve,  at  this  stage,  no  diagnosis 
ol  a  problem  like  VMetnam  can  be  definitive. 
"Any  man,"  said  Macauley,  "who  held  the 
.same  view  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
1804,  1814,  (Old  1834,  must  either  have  been 
u  divinely  inspired  prophet  or  an  ob-tmatc 
fool." 

No  un.'aiccessful  .<^^ociety.  I  daresay,  has  ever 
consciou:  !y  willed  iUs  (jwn  failure.  Men  face 
problem:;,  they  do  the  best  they  can.  .-.nd  time 
tells  wliether  their  resp-m.-ces  were  ad'.quate. 
By  and  large,  tiie  United  .States  has  done 
a  good  J  )b  in  building  its  military  power. 
The  great  challenge  jujw.  assuming  th:il  we 
maintain  and  continue  to  develop  adequate 
military  forces.  Is  to  use  all  elements  of  our 
power  wisely  to  protect  and  advance  our  en- 
lightene<l  natioiKil  interests. 

And  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  easier 
to  develop  strength  than  to  use  it  wisely  and 
in  a  manner  con.slstent  with  our  purposes. 
How  one  does  something  is  Important,  as 
well  as  what  one  does. 

We  took  the  lead  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of 
the  rebellion,  and  without  that  initiative 
no  majority  could  have  bc^n  rallied  in  the 
Organii.'atlon  of  American  States  to  create 
a  special  inter-Amcrlcan  police  force.  But, 
at  the  outset  of  the  Dominican  crisis,  we 
did  not  .say  some  things  that  needed  to  be 
.■^aid  and  we  said  some  things  that  might 
better  have  been  left  unsaid.  As  a  result, 
although  we  have  moved  quickly  to  correct 
the  mistake,  we  initially  made  an  tmfortu- 
nate  impression  of  acting  for  a  unilateral  pur- 
pose— when  in  fact  we  were  taking  the  lead 
on  behalf  of  a  multilateral  purpose  long 
agreed  upon  by  the  Organization  of  .Ameri- 
can States. 

Paradoxically,  as  military  weakness  pro- 
duced a  p-Traly'sls  of  will  in  the  thirties,  today 
our  great  strength  is  producing  a  near-pa- 
ralysis of  will  in  some  Americans.  A  recur- 
rent note  in  the  comment  about  Vietnam  is 
fear  of  major  conflict — perhaps  even  nu- 
clear war — as  though  that  settled  the  matter 
and  ruled  out  our  participation.  Disarma- 
ment of  the  will  precedes  physical  disarma- 
ment. 

Yet  there  Is  no  way  to  deter  the  Commu- 
nists except  to  make  aggression  unprofit- 
;ij)le — ill  lives,  in  treasure,  and  in  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  valued  programs  on  other 
fronts.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
wise  use  of  influence  and  power.  But  there 
is  a  preconditioning:  we  must  have  the  will 
to  use  our  influence  and  power  and  we  must 
have  steady  nerves. 

Clearly,  the  free  societies  have  to  learn 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  nonmilitary 
measures  in  preventing  the  deterioration  of 
political  situations.  Major  tools  are  diplo- 
macy, trade,  economic  assistance.  Informa- 
tion programs,  and  example.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  this  combination  will  be  effective 
in  future  trouble  spots  in  Africa,  Asia,  or 
Latin  America.  We  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  the  use  of  these  tools  and  this 
problem  should  be  high  on  our  national 
agenda. 

Tlien,  there  are  the  new  issues  in  our 
relations  with  the  advanced  nations  of 
W^estern  Europe  and  Japan.  The  independ- 
ence of  these  nations  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  No.  1  condition  of  peace.  But  these 
nations  no  longer  need  our  help  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago.  Our  relationship  with  them 
lX)ses  the  difficult  problem  of  making  an 
alliance  between  old,  proud,  self-reliant,  and 
powerful  nations  work.  That  Is  easier  said 
than  done,  when  views  differ  on  such  basic 
matters  as  dealing  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  or  the  division  of  Germany,  or  the  size. 


organization,  and  balance  of  forces  to  deter 
Communist  aggression. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  find  the 
common  purposes,  the  converging  Interests, 
on  which  common  policies  can  be  built  for 
the  life  and  death  Issues — and  to  learn  to 
live  with  divergent  purposes,  interests,  and 
policies  on  issues  of  less  importance.  Much 
).i.atience,  much  frank  consultation,  much 
clarity  on  all  sides  about  the  price  of  going 
11  alone,  and  a  moratorium  on  hectoring  and 
rf  f  rimlnation  will  be  needed. 

I  know  that  such  general  remarks  do  not 
advance  the  ball  with  respect  to  specific 
issues.  But  perhaps  we  should  be  thinking 
less  in  terms  of  yards  gained  and  more  In 
terms  of  keeping  a  team  in  the  field. 

I  would  add  this  warning;  In  the  kind  of 
longrun  struggle  which  engages  us,  there 
Is  the  constant  temptation — whenever  the 
pressure  seems  to  lift  a  little — to  indulge 
in  overoptimlstic  predictions.  Some  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  shown  themselves  too 
ready  to  believe  that  the  international  sit- 
uation is  easier — when  it  is  not.  A  rosy 
promise  may  quiet  a  few  doubts  today,  but 
It  wUl  create  more  confusion  tomorrow. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this: 
The  concept  of  world  opinion  has  been, 
I  fear,  much  abused.  Whatever  it  is  and 
whatever  the  Importance  that  should  be  at- 
tached to  it,  it  should  not  deter  us  from  get- 
ting on  with  the  job  we  have  to  do. 

We  could  with  profit  consider  a  predeces- 
sor in  great  power  and  far-flung  responsi- 
'  bllitles— the  British  in  the  19th  century.  No 
•  one  liked  the  British  very  much.  For  their 
part,  they  took  foreign  dislike  In  stride — 
and  they  recognized  the  validity  of  6ome  of 
the  criticism.  But  the  British  people  were 
not  obsessed  with  being  liked.  Nor  did  they 
waste  their  energy  currying  favor  on  every 
front. 

If  we  are  to  do  our  duty,  we  cannot  al- 
ways win  a  popularity  contest  or  a  Gallup 
poll.  I  think  Mark  Twain  Eummed  it  up 
correctly:  "Always  do  right."  he  said.  "This 
will  gratify  some  people,  and  astonish  the 
rest."  ' 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  8310.  the  Educational  Rehabil- 
itation Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BETTY  LOU  McVAY  VARNUM 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\'ise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  8  in  New  York  City,  Betty 
Lou  Mc"Vay  'Varnum  of  Iowa  was  given 
a  McCall  magazine  "Golden  Mike" 
Award  for  her  service  to  the  community 
on  her  'WOI-TV  series.  "Status  6." 

The  "Golden  Mikes,"  awarded  for  the 
14th  consecutive  year,  are  the  most 
coveted  awards  presented  exclusively  to 
women  in  broadcasting. 

Producer-Moderator  Betty  McVay,  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
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Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  initi- 
ated and  carried  out  a  plan  to  help  Iowa's 
estimated  180.000  handicapped  persons. 
Her  series,  "Status  6,"  talked  directly 
to  the  handicapped  and  used  special 
visual  inserts  to  interpret  for  deaf 
viewers. 

T^e  program  emphasized  tlie  importance 
ci  rei^Usuc  appraisal  of  the  person,  not  just 
the  handicap,  and  provided  useful  advice  to 
help  them  reenter  society.  The  accompHsh- 
nieuts  of  handicapped  persons  who  had  been 
rehabilitated  were  demonstrated  t-o  give 
fidded  emphosis  to  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  afflicted — 

Stated  McCall's.  The  magazine  said 
Iowa  Governor  Hughes  commended  Miss 
McVay  saying  the  series  had  focused  on 
one  of  Iowa's  and  the  Nation's  major 
welfare  problems. 

Miss  McVay  is  featured  in  the  May 
Issue  of  McCall's  magazine. 

Contrre-'^sman  Neal  Smith  and  I  wish 
to  join  all  of  Betty  McVay's  friends  in 
extending  our  sincere  congratulations  on 
this  high  honor.  Her  singular  service  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  to  those  who  need  this 
kind  of  understanding. 


AMERICAN  HOUSEWIVES  ALREADY 
PAYING  THE  PRICE  OF  SHORT- 
SIGHTED POLICIES  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR  REGARD- 
ING FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, news  reports  yesterday  and  today 
reveal  that  American  housewives  are  al- 
ready paying  the  price  of  shortsighted 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
garding farm  labor. 

Supermarket  prices  across  the  country 
are  up  on  many  items,  including  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

The  mnin  reason  for  the  higlier  fruit -vege- 
table prices  is  the  sharp  drop  in  production 
catised  by  the  ban  on  importing  farm  labor 
imposed     bv     Labor     Secretary     W.     Wlllard 

The  New  Yorlc  Herald  Tribune 
reported. 

A  survey  by  the  Associated  Press  said  most 
f  :od  stores  put  tiieir  jn-ice  increases  at  about 
15  percent  above  prices  last  spring — 

According  to  this  story. 

Farmers  in  California  are  said  to  have 
i-educed  their  acreage  plantings  this  year 
because  of  the  policies  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment. California  crop  harvests  in 
many  crops  is  just  getting  started,  and 
Will  not  peak  out  until  late  summer,  so 
that  the  real  effect  will  not  be  felt  im- 
mediately. BelatecH  recognition  of  the 
problem  resulted  in  some  relief  being 
granted  last  week  when  additional  work- 
ei-s  uere  allowed  to  enter  the  State. 

In  Florida  we  have  seen  one  of  the 
most  diHicult  seasons  in  memory,  when 


most  crops  faced  shortages  of  labor  and 
offshore  w'orkers  already  certified  were 
ordered  repatriated  before  the  harvests 
were  completed.  Fortunately  relief  was 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  result  of  this  year's  labor  policies 
unless  changed  will  undoubtcfily  be  felt 
in  Florida  next  season.  Lc3s  acreage 
will  undoubtedly  be  planted  because  of 
the  unceUainty  of  the  labor  supply. 
The  housewife  v.ill  face  additional  price 
increases  as  the  siippl.v  is  ctU. 

These  increased  prices  arc  not  the  re- 
sult of  increased  wages  bein;;  paid  farm- 
wci-kcrs,  as  in  Florida  farmers  are  al- 
ready paying  the  minimum  \\|ii:e.  as  set 
by  the  Labor  Department,  incentive  pay, 
and  fringe  benefits  required  of  them. 
The  added  costs  arc  a  direct;  result  of 
crop  losses  due  to  an  insufficient  supply 
of  labor  and  smaller  plfintiiv's  antici- 
pated or  already  realized,  whicli  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  effect  on  .supply 
and  demand  in  the  markotiJlace. 

Not  only  is  the  housewife  paying  the 
price  of  this  folly,  but  the  farmer  is  .suf- 
fering losses  and  the  domestic  farm- 
worker faces  the  loss  of  the  jobs  they 
already  have. 

As  one  example,  a  large  celery  farm 
in  south  Florida  wiiich  employes  some 
550  domestic  workers  may  have  to  dis- 
contintie  their  entire  operation  for  lack 
of  only  44  offshore  workers  where  their 
services  are  required  in  criticnl  cutting. 
It  has  not  been  possible  for  farmers  to 
obtain  domestic  workers  to  do  th;3  par- 
ticular job.  The  loss  of  a  $35,000-a- 
month  payroll  to  domestic  workers  will 
result  if  tlio  Department  of  Labor  is  suc- 
cessful in  puttin';  this  farm  out  of  bu.'^i- 
ness  by  not  allowing  the  44  offshore  work- 
ers to  enter  the  country  to  do  their 
necessary  work. 

Before  more  losses  are  suffered  and 
the  consumer  price  for  farm  products 
increases  furtlier,  the  procedures  in  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Law  414  must  be 
clarified  and  improved  to  permit  opera- 
tion of  our  Nation's  farms  v.itli  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  required  labor. 

THE    1965   NORTH   DAKOTA   PUBLIC 
OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  ma.v  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there,  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gent'.einan  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  I  am  sendijig  my  an- 
nual questionnaire  to  the  constituents  of 
the  First  District  of  North  Dakofa. 

Because  of  my  desire  to  make  the  poll 
completely  impartial,  it  is  being  sent  to 
all  postal  patrons  in  my  district  in.'^tcad 
of  to  my  normal  mailing  list.  This  gives 
all  the  people  an  opporttniitf,'  to  voice 
their  opinions  on  matters  of  national 
interest. 

Last  year's  poll  gained  a  fantastic  re- 
sponse, and  I  will  be  releasing  the  re- 
sults from  the  1965  poll  as  s(X)n  as  they 
begin  to  indicate  a  trend. 


The  questionnaire  follows: 

l<'lcO(k  your  niisupr  "Ves"  or  "Xo"  in  tlic  (ipprnprintc 
.•:iiu;ire.  No  niiswor  inilic^itcs  "nc.  opinion"  or  "otiior  " 
J  luivc  ust<l  "lii.s"  uiid  "lij'^"  s<)  both  luishund  aiiii 
wife  may  answer] 


11 

IS 

Hers 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

\o 

1,  Tin   yon   favor  fnrtlicr   Feilonil 

lo'/islatioTi  iirotcflinp  tlio  riplits 

of    imliviiliiuls    in    voting    fcir 

Fo'lomi,  St;ito,  and  loc;il  olU- 

cials?      — 

D 

n 

n 

n 

'.'.  1)0  voti  fnvor  n'i>e:il  of  .see.  14(b) 

of  tlR'  'raft-Ilarllcv  Aft,  thus 

rfpctiling    tiie    Stale    riglil-to- 

work  l.iws? 

n 

n 

n 

■"i 

3.  To    you    feci    the    fjoviTunirnt 

i-i    sinMnline    your    tnx    <lollar 

«isel>'.'. 

n 

n 

c 

n 

4.  Do  you  (avor  Federal  lirisliition 

to  liirlitcn  conlroloftiie  sale  and 

imrcliase  of  flrcurins? 

n 

n 

p 

n 

.1.  T)o  vou  favor  allow  iiitr  (lie  Rtatr«, 

by  a  vote  of  the  iioo|ili\  to  cslub- 

h.-ih  .sonu'  l.asis  other  Ihun  I>oi>- 

ulutiun  in  ;i|iiorlionin(!  I  hody 

ol  the  Icu'islatiire? 

n 

n 

n 

n 

f>.  DiirinR  tlie  iast  4  year^:,  great 

eliaiipcs  empliasizing  automa- 

tion have  bcru  niiide  in  lian- 

clliiiK  in:iil.    Ill)  vou  fei'l  your 

mail  si'r\  ice  is  bet  tor  today?    . . 

n 

r 

L-I 

r~ 

7.  Do  vou  favor  niiriini-'  thr  rcsjile 

price  of  CCC  Kr.iin  tlierehy  re- 

in()vin;,'  (iovcrntncnt  coniipcti- 

tion  from  private  and  roopor;!- 

tive  rrjiti  firm?  and  increiisintr 

I)riccs  for  farmers? 

n 

n 

n 

n 

i*.  Do  you  fee!  farmers  are  entitled  to 

ftill  purity  for  the  food  that  is 

consumed  by  American.^? 

a 

Cj 

n 

n 
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Vc. 

\n 

(Questions  9  and  10,  check  1  only) 

0.  In  VictTiiim.  wlii<'h  of  Ih.c  following  courses 

of  action  do  you  favor? 

(a)  Takiim  wluit  U.S.  milit.iry  action 

is  deemed  neto^^^a^y  to  win  tlic 

\v;ir 

n 

C 

(b'>  Xopotiate  best  !irmi?tic<>  possible 

und  pradiial  witlnlrawal 

n 

1-. 

10.  Which  poneral  direct  am  of  farm  poliiy  do 

jou  [irclir? 

(a)   Keduiijis:  tlic  uumlief  of  f;irmrr?  to 

l.(kio,(KHi   ns  h\\^  been  proposed 

and  lelliiic  prices  fall  to  wlicre 

they  stabilize > 

a 

a 

(b)  A  J-price  sv^lcm  eouiilcd  with  an 

all-out  elfort  to  ni.ilco  our  food 

available  to  Innirrv  jieoplc  both 

at  liome  an<l  abroad _. 

D 

a 

ic)  Increa'=inK    support     prices    nnd 

limilinc  production  .sharply  by 

jiianrlatory  control?  tn  wliak'vcr 

point  noces.sarv  to  make  thistyiv 

of  propram  succeed              _- 

u 

n 

'.Name.    If  you  sign  ple.isc  pritit; 
iAddrcss) 

(Occupation) 

□  I'loafc  clieek  lirrc  if  you  %voui<l  like  to  receive  our 
newsletter. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  SECTION   14<b'    OF 
THE   TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Callaway  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lo'va^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  this  Congress  and  this  Nation 
are  absorbed  with  matters  pertaining  to 
the  rights  of  men,  we  find  before  us  a 
proposal  to  remove  a  right  so  basic  as  to 


be  bcvond  question:  the  right  of  a  man 
to  work  without  being  forced  to  join  a 

union.  ,.   .^   ^  ,  ^^ 

Today  I  received  an  unsolicited  letter 
from  a  labor  union  member  outside  my 
district.  The  contents  struck  me  so,  and 
so  v.cU  c.xinessed  the  fcelin.r;s  of  those 
who  oppose  the  proposed  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14«b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  in 
the  Recokd. 

We  are  all  familiar  wi'h  the  feelings 
and  arguments  of  those  who  oppo.se  State 
rislit-to-work  law.s— the  union  leaders. 
But  this  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  expresses 
the  fcelinp:s  of  the  rank  and  file  union 
member  and.  better  than  I.  ably  states 

their  case.  „^  ,„,.. 

Mac  ox.  Oa..  Man  25,  I96j. 

Hon.  Howard  Callaway, 

Member  of  Congra's. 

House  Oijlcc  Building,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  Realizing  lliat  you  are  not  my 
district  Representative  I  am  reque.'-ting  ynur 
help  because  I  am  not  lucky  enough  to  Ivave 
:i  Republican  Representative  in  my  district. 
A-^;  you  are  aware  there  is  much  talk  about 
icpcaiing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  It  greatly  disturbs  me  that  in  our  land 
of  the  so-called  free  our  own  President  asks 
Congress  to  take  another  right  away  from 
the  people.  He  gave  as  his  reason:  to  unify 
labor.  I  know  the  real  reason  is  to  make 
good  his  promise  to  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  in  return  for  .^^upForting  him  in  1964. 
Yon  will  please  note  that  I  said  leaders  and 
not  members. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear  that  I  am  no  out- 
sider in  this  situation.     I  am  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
have  been  for  3  years.     When  I  went  to  work 
for  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  they  told 
me   that  to  keep  my   Job  beyond   60   days  I 
would  have  to  join  the  union  because  they 
have  a  closed  shop  agreement.     Most  likely. 
I  would  belong  to  the  union  anyway,  but  I 
don't  like  to   be   forced.     The  leadership  ol 
unions   want  this   section   repealed    because 
they  will  have  compulsory  membership  and 
conipulsorv  dues  everywhere.     My  dues  aver- 
age $150  per  year  and  are  uted  to  support  my 
organization  and  political  parties  or  individ- 
uals  which   sometimes   1   am   opposed.     The 
membership  has  no  choice  ol  who  we  sup- 
port.    This  choice   is  made  solely  by  union 
leadership.     I  assure  you  leaders  are  elected 
to  make  decisions  for  its  members  but  they 
are    not    elected    for    anything    other    than 
nes^otlations  with  employers  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.     In  this  time  of  freedom,  why  do 
I  not  have  a  choice? 

This  support  by  President  Johnson  is  cer- 
tainly in  sharp  contrast  to  the  early  days  of 
labor  unions.  Years  ago  back  in  England  it 
was  against  the  law  to  organi/:c  and  support 
labor  unions. 

Please  consider  mv  thoughts  and  do  what- 
ever you  can  to  stop  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. "  My  thoughts  are  shared  by  approxi- 
mately 00  percent  of  my  union  brothers. 

Sincerely, 

P  D  DuBosE. 


DISCUSSION  OF  RECENT  EVENTS  IN 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.'^e,  the  gentleman  from  New 
•Jersey  I  Mr.  Gall.'vcherI  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  recent  debate  on  foreign  aid,  part 
of  the  discussion  included  recent  events 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  While  there 
was  insufficient  time  then  to  give  to  the 


matter,  I  would  like  to  take  time  now  to 
place  in  the  Record  certain  facts  per- 
taining to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  course  of  recent  events. 

First,  however,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
it  is  reported  that  through  the  efforts  of 
the  OAS  and  our  own  officers  on  the 
scene,  some  degree  of  tranquillity  has 
been  restored  to  Santo  Domingo.  We  are 
now  busy  with  the  job  of  feeding  and 
clothing  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  and  who 
in  many  cases  have  lost  breadwinners, 
homes,  and  all  their  po.ssessions. 

As  v.e  try  to  help  the  Dominican  people 
pick  up  tiie  threads  of  their  shattered 
daily  lives,  we  are  also  engaged  in  help- 
ing'them   establish   a   sounder   political 
base  for  their  country.    We  hope  that 
ultimately  this  will  lead  to  institutions 
by  which  they  can  govern  themselves 
democratically  and  reduce  the  impulse 
to  resort  to  violence  for  political  change. 
In  this  connection,  several  of  the  high- 
est officers  of  this  Government  liave  been 
sent  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  they  are 
working  in  collaboration  with  Ambassa- 
dor Bennett.     Their  task  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished, but  our  Government  is  confident 
that  it  will  soon  be  successful.    The  Do- 
minican people  can  then  turn  more  fully 
to  the  job  of  securing  a  prosperous  and 
constructive  future  for  themselves.    This 
Government  should  give  them  every  as- 
sistance in  achieving  these  goals. 

The  troubles  started  on  April  24  with 
a  rebellion  against  the  government  of 
Donald  Reid  Cabral.  Middle-  and  jun- 
ior-grade officers  of  the  armed  forces 
were  involved,  and  so  were  several  lead- 
ers of  the  party  of  e.\-Presidcnt  Juan 
Bosch,  who  had  been  deposed  by  force 
in  1963. 

By  April  25  events  had  moved  very 
rapidly.  Senor  Reid  was  forced  to  give 
up  his  office,  and  a  majority  of  the  miU- 
taiT  officers  in  revolt  accepted  the  poUti- 
cal  leadership  of  men  long  associated 
with  Juan  Bosch.  Senor  Rafael  Molina 
Urena  who  was  the  most  immediately 
available  successor  to  Bosch,  was  chosen 
to  lead  an  interim  rebel  government. 
Military  units  which  did  not  favor  the 
rebels'  action,  however,  continued  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  countryside.  By 
and  large  they  confined  the  rebellion  to 
downtown  Santo  Domingo. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event 
which  occurred  on  this  day — which  was 
repeated    the    following    day— was    the 
emptving  of  military  and  police  arsenals 
by  those  in  rebelhon.     To  a  great  degree 
this  was  a  turning  point  in  the  crisis. 
The  weapons  in  these  arsenals— and  they 
amounted  to  several  thousands  including 
many    tommyguns    and   machineguns— 
were    handed    out    indiscriminately    to 
civilians  in  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo. 
There  was  little  or  no  control  of  these 
handouts.    Quite  naturally.  Communist 
militants,  many  of  them  trained  in  Cuba 
and  bloc  countries,  saw  their  opportu- 
nity—and they  took  it.    They  had  soon 
acquired  large  stocks  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition.   With  these  weapons  they  estab- 
lished their  own  depots  and  in  turn  were 
able  to  equip  their  followers.    We  have 
details  on  these  and  subsequent  actions 
of  the  Communists.    Let  me  read  to  you 


ext^'acts  from  confirmed  reports  on  these 
activities : 


Among    those    active    in    acquiring    large 
stocks  of  amas  and  equipping  their  followers 
in  both  the  PSPD  and  APCJ  were  Buenaven- 
tura Johnson  Pimentel,  member  of  the  cen- 
tral  committee  of  the  Dominican  Commu- 
nist   Party;    Juan    Ducoudray    Mansfield,    a 
Communist  activist   and   propagandist   who 
had  once  worked  on  Havana  radio  broadcasts 
t6    the   Dominican    Republic;    Jaime   Duran 
Hernando,   who   was  trained   in   Cuba;    and 
Fidelio   Despradel    Roques,   who    had    been   a 
guerrilla  fighter  against  the  Reid  government. 
During   the   course   of   the   rebellion,    the 
dispersal  points  for  arms  which  were  set  up 
by  the  leaders  of  the  three  Dominican  Com- 
r^iunist  movements  became  military  strong- 
Ifoints   in  Santo  Domingo,   as  well   as  head- 
quarters for  the  various  parties.     A  building 
on  Arzotaispo  Portas  Avenue  was  one  strong- 
hold, and  Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista,  Jose 
Rodriguez   Acosta,    as    well    as    other    party 
leaders,  were  observed  there,  leading  a  para- 
mllitarj-  force  armed  with   submachlneguns 
a^  rifles.  Molotov  cocktails,   and  hand  gre- 
nlGes.      The    Castroite    movement's    strong 
plint  was  set  up  on  Jose   Gabriel  Garcia 
Street  near  the  Malecon  in  Ciudad  Nueva, 
and  a  heavily  armed  force  used  it  as  a  base 
of  operations.     Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz,  a 
member    of    the    central    committee    of    the 
Castroite    movement,   was   identified    as   the 
commander  of   a  rebel  stronghold,   arsenal, 
and  prison  located  at  the  corner  of  Estrelleta 
aJid   Arzobispo  Nouel    Streets.     Gustava   Rl- 
'c^rt.  who  returned  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic   in    1963    from   Cuba   bringing   money   to 
fSiance  MPD  activities,  was  Identified  as  the 
commander  of  another  rebel  stronghold. 

Another  APCJ  post  was  located  at  No.  25 
'.hian  de  Morfa  Street  under  Jaime  Duran 
■fecrnando.  Cuban-trained  guerrilla  warfare 
exnert.  Still  another  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
armed  Communist  group  under  Fidelio 
Despradel  Roques,  also  trained  In  Cuba  in 
1963,  on  Caracas  Street  between  Altagracla 
11  de  Julio  Streets.  A  Molotov  cocktail  fac- 
tory was  located  at  Calle  Cambronal. 

These  excerpts  I  have  just  read,  I  re- 
Qeat.  are  from  confirmed  reports. 

As  a  result  of  this  quick  exploitation 
of  the  opening  of  the  arsenals,  the  vari- 
ous Communist  parties  became  an  in- 
creasingly im^p>ortant  element  in  the 
rebel  force.  Rebel  army  officers  and 
men  reportedly  numbered  about  1.000  at 
the  outset  of  the  rebellion.  They  were 
soon  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  arined 
civilians,  who  were  vulnerable  to  manip- 
ulation by  the  disciplined  Communist 
leadership. 

On  April  26,  military  forces  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital  which  had  not  joined 
Mie  rebellion  began  to  move  against  the 
¥o\nitown  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  that 
Is,    into    the    heart    of    rebel    territory. 
Heavy  air  bombings  began,  and  the  fight- 
ing became  general  throughout  the  city. 
Efforts  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  ifl  ob- 
tain a  ceasefire  failed.    Soon  great  num- 
bers of  American  citizens,  as  well  as  na- 
tionals of  other  countries,  were  request- 
ing that  the  Embassy  assist  in  their  evac- 
uation.    The  Embassy  itself  was  under 
strafing     fire     and     machinegun     fire 
throughout  much  of  this  and  subsequent 

days. 

Law  and  order  began  collapsing  alto- 
gether on  April  27.  Evacuation  opera- 
tions began.  The  Molina  government 
of  the  insurrectionist  forces  faded  away, 
and  Molina,  along  with  several  other  po- 
litical leaders  who  owed  allegiance  to 
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Bosch,  took  refuge  in  various  embassies. 
It  is  now  apparent,  however,  that  Com- 
munist cadres  among  the  rebel  forces 
were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Their  tight 
organization  and  effective  leadership 
l:ert  the  rebels'  hopes  alive,  and  their 
resistance  ultimately  blunted  the  attacks 
Of  the  loyalists'  military  elements.  By 
tho  afternoon  of  April  28,  the  loyalist 
forces  had  lest  their  momentum.  Armed 
mobs  were  terrorizing  the  city  and  firing 
on  homes  and  other  buildings,  including 
tho  United  States  and  other  embassies. 
Governmental  authority  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  Santo  Domingo.  The  rebel  side 
had  become  in  large  part  an  armed  mob, 
and  the  military  leaders  opposing  the 
revolt  from  San  Isidro  could  exercise  lit- 
tle or  no  control  over  the  city. 

Colonel  Benoit,  the  head  of  a  provi- 
sional i-egime  established  by  the  loyal- 
ists, sent  a  message  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
that  Dominican  authorities  could  no 
longer  provide  any  guarantees  for  the 
safety  of  American  citizens,  that  the 
lives  of  the  latter  were  in  danger,  and 
that  the  presence  of  U.S.  military  forces 
was  necessary  to  protect  them.  The 
chief  of  the  Dominican  police  also  told 
the  U.S.  Embassy  that  he  could  defend 
only  a  few  key  in.stallations  in  the  city, 
and  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  port  of  Ha:na  was  no  longer  avail- 
able for  evacuation  of  American  and 
other  foreign  citizens  whose  lives  were  in 
danger.  The  evacuation  roate  to  Ha^na, 
like  the  Hotel  Embajador  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  was  uiidcr  sniper  fire  from 
armed  civilian  groups.  Further  evacua- 
tion of  the  hundreds  cf  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  who  were  still  assem- 
bling at  the  hotel,  was,  therefore,  pos- 
sible only  across  the  open  beach  or  by 
helicopter  from  fields  near  the  hotel. 
Either  operation  required  the  protection 
of  U.S.  troops. 

The  U.S.' Ambassador  and  his  country 
team  therefore  recommended  that  U.S. 
marines  be  landed  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
task  force  lying  off  Santo  Domingo,  and 
that  they  establish  a  safety  perimeter 
around  the  Hotel  Embajador  to  insure 
the  safe  evacuation  of  additional  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 
By  the  night  of  April  28,  approximately 
POO  marines  were  landed  and  had  estab- 
lished a  safety  perimeter  around  the 
hotel. 

On  April  29.  with  the  first  contin'ient 
of  U.S.  forces  ashore,  the  rebels  held  the 
central  part  of  the  city.  They  also  held 
the  military,  if  not  also  the  psychological 
initiative.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  scoring  a  knockout  punch 
against  the  now  grogcry  loyalist  troops 
and  police.  A  massive  assault  on  the  last 
police  stronghold  was  begun  with  lead- 
er.-, of  the  smallest  but  most  militant  of 
the  Dominican  Communist  parties  par- 
ticipating. This  stronghold  fell  the  next 
day  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  additional  arms  and 
ammunition  were  obtained  by  the  attack- 
ers. 

The  U.S.  Government,  aware  that  the 
terrorism  and  violence  in  the  streets 
of  Santo  Domingo  was  increasing,  recog- 
nized that  there  was  a  growing  danger 
to   the  lives  of  American  citizens  and 


other  foreign  nationals  who  wished  to 
leave  the  country,  as  well  as  to  tho.sc  of 
countless  innocent  Dominican  citizens. 
The  Government  concluded  that  ele- 
ments of  its  armed  forces  would  l-.ave  to 
be  kept  in  Santo  Domineo,  and  indeed  be 
reinforced  without  delay,  if  the  chaotic 
conditions  in  the  city  were  not  to  result 
in  more  intense  fighting  wltli  heavy 
casualties.  ' 

The  decision  was  made,  therefore,  to 
send  additional  troops  to  Santoi  Domingo, 
not  only  to  ensure  the  further  evacuation 
of  American  and  other  forciuli  citizens, 
but  also  to  contribute  to  ihe  maiiritenancc 
of  order  for  the  piu'po.se  of  avoiding  fur- 
ther needless  sacrifice  of  lives.  We  were 
already  seeking  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States — 
OAS — in  Washington  to  put  tin  end  to 
the  fighting  in  Santo  Domin.ao.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  Government  vn.>  to  pre- 
serve the  situation  so  that,  tinou':'h  the 
OAS,  peace  and  representative  govern- 
ment could  be  restored  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  United  States  was  aware 
that  if  the  Commimist  elemtnts  were 
able  to  obtain  predominance  In  the  re- 
bellion, as  appeared  likely,  a^id  if  the 
rebellion,  so  directed,  were  succrs.-ful.  any 
chance  for  restoration  of  democratic 
processes  would  be  foreclosed.  The  U.S. 
Government  therefore  ordered  the  land- 
ing of  an  additional  1,100  US.  marines 
west  of  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and, 
during  the  night  of  April  29-30,  approxi- 
mately 2,000  troops  of  the  82<J  Airborne 
Division  at  San  Isidro,  east  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Reinforcements  arrived  on 
succeeding  day.^. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  this  point  how 
difficult  were  the  decisions  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  make  aming  these 
trying  and  dangerous  days.  Hrst  of  all, 
the  decision  to  send  the  fir.st  contingent 
cf  marines:  When  the  call  came  from  our 
Ambassador  that  there  was  no  govern- 
ment which  could  at  this  point  assure 
the  safety  of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  nn- 
tionals,  it  was  clear  that  wc  had  to  risk 
a  negative  reaction  from  some  of  our 
Latin  American  friends,  and  alEo  that  we 
had  to  take  that  ri.^k  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  There  was  no  other  course; 
either  v.-c  acted  immediately,  or  v.-c  faced 
the  po.'^sibility  that  the  terror  ivicning  in 
the  streetjs  of  Santo  Domingo  v.ould  en- 
gulf hundreds  of  innocent  Americans  and 
other  foreign  nationals. 

Second,  the  decision  to  rcir.f'jrec  the 
early  landings  of  U.S.  troops,  and  sub- 
sequently to  build  up  our  forr-s  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  sizable  propor- 
tions: In  these  decisions,  v.e  ■vferc  moti- 
vated not  only  by  the  desire  to  complete 
the  job  of  restoring  a  degree  of  security 
to  the  international  conimunity  in  Santo 
Domingo,  but  also  by  a  rcalizf.tion  that 
Communist  influence  had  sv.ddcnly — in  a 
matter  of  a  very  few  days — become  hi-^hly 
important  in  the  rebel  movemient. 

I  cannot  say — nor  do  I  think  o.nyonc 
can  say — precisely  how  important  their 
influence  had  become  at  the  point  when 
our  troops  began  arriving.  Certainly 
there  were  many  non-Communists 
among  the  rebels,  and  several  in  the  rebel 
high  command,  such  as  it  was  In  the  last 
days  of  April.  What  we  did  discover, 
however,  wa£  that  Communists,  were  sup- 


plying the  most  effective  element  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  streets — or  to  use  mill- 
tary  terms:  in  a  tactical  situation  where 
much  depended  on  small  units,  the  Com- 
nnmists  had  the  men,  the  guns,  the 
Irader.'ihip.  and  the  discipline.  Moreover, 
we  observed  the  departure  from  the  rcbei 
camp  of  several  important  non-Commu- 
nist leaders,  many  of  them  disenchanted 
with  their  comrades  in  arm;?.  Finally  wo 
saw  that  the  loyalist  forces  were  dis- 
pirited— that  the  rebels  would  within  a 
matter  of  days,  or  perhaps  hours,  have 
full  control  of  the  capital  city.  We  could 
indeed  have  been  faced  with  a  city  in  a 
vacuum — a  city  in  which  the  Commtmists 
could  have  had  the  most  important  voice 
in  dictating  terms  for  a  new  political 
arrangement  that  wotdd  have  been  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  cotmtry. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Papal  Nuncio 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  OAS, 
a  cease-fire  was  arranged  on  April  30  and 
established  on  May  1.  This,  as  you  know, 
did  not  solve  the  Dominican  crisis,  nor 
did  the  cease-fire  last  very  long.  It  did, 
however,  stop  the  worst  of  the  fighting 
for  several  days. 

At  this  point,  the  Communists  in  the 
rebel-held  areas  of  Santo  Domingo  be- 
gan to  rea.=:scss  their  situation.  If  they 
had  once  felt  that  victory  was  in  their 
grasp,  they  now  apparently  began  to  a])- 
prcciatc  that  the  presence  of  large  num- 
bers of  U.S.  troops  effectively  impeded 
their  freedom  of  action. 

It  v.-as  the  consensus  at  meetings  of 
Communist  leaders  at  this  time  that  their 
full-scale  participation  in  the  fighting 
no  longer  served  a  useful  purpose,  and 
that  prominent  Communists  should  be- 
gin withdrawing  from  the  scene.  As  early 
as  May  4,  one  of  the  three  parties  had 
instruct<?d  its  members  to  hide  the  arms 
in  their  possession.  Some  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  went  into  hiding,  amoiig 
tlrcm  Juan  and  Felix  Ducoudi-ay  who 
had  been  prominent  figures  throughout 
the  rel)eliion.  Others  attempted  to  leave 
Santo  Domingo  for  towns  to  the  north. 
Among  these  was  Luis  Genao  E.spaillat. 
who  was  later  caistured  by  antirebcl 
forces. 

Some  Commtmists  who  left  Santo 
Domin-^o  at  tiiis  time  were  turdcr  instruc- 
tions to  attempt  to  organize  local  party 
members  and  sympathizers  for  eventual 
guerrilla  action  in  the  north.  False  iden- 
tity cards  were  being  prej^arcd  for  Com- 
munist leaders  by  Milvio  Perez  y  Perez, 
a  Communict  militant  who  runs  a  photo- 
graphic shop  on  ArzobLspo  Nouel  Street, 
and  who  did  special  photographic  work 
for  the  party.  The  stream  of  arms  out  of 
the  rebel-held  areas  of  the  city  still  con- 
tinues. Wc  have  a  report  as  recciitly  as 
May  21  cf  a  truckload  of  arms  being 
moved  from  Santo  Domin":o  to  the  tov.ns 
of  La  Vega  and  Eonao  for  concealment. 

Wliile  many  of  the  frontline  Com.mu- 
nist  leaders  are  receding  into  the  back- 
ground—particularly those  with  Cuban 
and  Soviet  training — the  Ic.'^.ser  members. 
es]3ecially  the  younger  ones,  remain  ac- 
tive as  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  may 
have  adopted  the  classic  Communist  tac- 
tic of  di\iding  themselves  into  small 
cproups  or  commands  in  the  rebel-held 
areas,    in    order    to    avoid    conspicuous 
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meetings  and  gatherings.  While  the 
rebel  govermnent  has  few  or  no  Com- 
munists in  its  makeup,  the  rebel  territory 
Ptill  has  many  in  its  streets. 

This    seeming    contradiction    in    the 
Communist  position  has  already  proved 
embarrassing  to  them.    I  have  learned  of 
a  Very  interesting  report  concerning  the 
activities  of  one  Juan  B.  Mejia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  one  of 
the      Dominican      Communi.st      parties. 
Scnor  Majla  complained  bitterly   to  a 
Cuban  official  that  Radio  Havana  must 
stop  mentioning  him  and  his  party  as  be- 
inc  involved  in  the  rebel  movement;  he 
also  insisted  that  the  Cuban  radio  must 
make  no  further  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mountain  hcadquartci-s  of  the 
Communists,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  any  mention  of  'Tighting  in  the  hills." 
Admittedly  there  is  now  a  very  con- 
fused situation,  and  it  will  take  time  to 
establish   the   facts   of   some   questions 
where  there  can  now  be  only  supposition 
and  spectilation.    We  do  have,  however, 
a  number  of  indications  which  point,  not 
only  to  differences  among  the  Commu- 
nist and  non-Communist  elements  in  tire 
rebel  camp,   but   to   diverging  opinions 
among    the    tlirce    Communist   parties. 
This  does  not  require  too  much  stretch- 
ing of  the  imagination  when  one  faction 
answers  to  Moscow,  a  second  is  inclined 
toward  the  Chinese  line,  and  the  third 
and  largest  is  a  Caftroite  Com.munist 
front  which  includes  many  non-Commu- 
nists. 

Now  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  of  the  death  the  other  day  of 
Dominican  Lt.  CqI.  Rafael  Fernandez 
Dominguez,  a  very  able  officer  who  was 
considered  close  to  former  President 
Bosch,  and  who  was  sei-^-ing  as  minister 
of  interior  in  the  provisional  rebel  gov- 
ernment. The  rebel  claim  was  that  he 
had  been  shot  in  the  back,  presumably 
by  U.S.  troops,  during  a  rebel  attack  on 
tire  Presidential  palace. 

Reports  show  that  during  such  a  raid. 
U.S.  troops  near  the  palace  were  in  fact 
fired  on  by  rebel  raiders,  and  returned 
the  fire.    It  is  also  a  fact,  however,  that 
our  intelligence  reports  had  warned  even 
before  the  raid  took  place  that  it  was 
being  planned  by  the  mihtant  hard-line 
Communist  Party  called  the  MPD.    It  Is 
hard  to  understand,  in  that  Ught,  why 
the  tv.o  rebel  leaders  whose  bodies  were 
found  there  were  a  leader  of  the  Castro- 
ite  group,  Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz,  and 
a     non-Communist     follower    of     Juan 
Bosch,   a   Cabinet  Minister   presumably 
too  busy  to  lead  raiding  parties.    Tliere 
is.  in  fact,  a  question  in  the  rebel-held 
portion  of  Santo  Domingo  whether  the 
two  nren  might  have  been  executed  dur- 
ing the  attack  by  the  militant  Commu- 
nists, and  their  bodies  left  where  they 
could  coriveniently  be  blamed  on  U.S. 
troops.     All  forces  in  the  area  have  the 
same  types  of  weapons,  so  that  ballistic 
tests  will  not  establish  the  facts. 

Despite  these  connplexities  a  clear  pat- 
tern of  Communist  activity  can  be  dis- 
cerned over  the  past  month.  Quick  ex- 
ploitation of  a  fluid  and  deteriorating  sit- 
uation in  the  early  days  of  the  rebelUon. 
the  establishment  of  disciplined  and 
well-trained  cadres  in  the  armed  mobs 
terrorizing  the  city — and  then,  after  the 
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arrival  of  U.S.  troops,  the  melting-away 
of  Commuitist  leaders,  while  a  backbone 
of  young  militants  gives  strength  and  co- 
hesion to  the  remaining  rebel  areas. 

I  believe  the  action  that  the  United 
States  took  at  the  end  of  April  probably 
saved  the  Dominican  Republic  from  a 
Communist  takeover.  The  exact  degree 
of  Communist  control  over  the  rebel 
movement  at  that  moment  can  never  be 
measured  accurately,  of  course.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  risk  was  grave;  It 
left  this  Government  with  no  alternative 
but  to  arrest  the  threat. 

Moreover,  I  believe  our  friends  are 
coming  to  understand  why  we  acted 
when  we  did,  and  what  it  has  meant  for 
the  hemisphere.  We  have  received  gen- 
erous pubhc  support  for  our  posr 
from  many  of  our  Latin  American  neigh 
bors.  We  anticipate  that  this  support  will 
continue,  and  that  the  OAS  will 
strengthen  its  important  role  in  the 
hemisphere. 

As  concerns  the  specific  issue  of  Com- 
munist involvement  in  the  rebellion,  we 
have  also  some  very  heartening  private 
indications  that  this,  too,  is  well  under- 
stood. Latin  American  leaders  of  several 
countries  have  evidenced  their  concern, 
and  so,  too,  have  Dominicans  of  good 
faith  on  both  sides  of  the  battleline.  In- 
deed, I  am  told  that  we  can  be  confident 
that  within  the  rebel  area  itself  there  are 
those— including  some  who  may  one  day 
be  leaders  of  a  unified  Dominican  so- 
ciety— who  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
dangers  that  the  Communists  in  the  rebel 
areas  still  hold  for  their  country.  We 
can  only  hope  that  such  private  under- 
standing will  some  day  be  translated  into 
a  candid  and  forthright  recognition  of 
the  dangers  through  which  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  still  passing. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  President  John- 
son and  our  country  had  to  act.  I  believe 
that  history  will  record  that  our  Presi- 
dent acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  acted  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  humanity.  He  acted  fully  con- 
scious that  the  ideals  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  still  the  guiding  principles 
of  our  Nation  tempered  only  by  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  delightod  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gertleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gal- 
lagher! in  making  the  powerful,  effec- 
tive, and  constructive  speech  that  he 
has  just  delivered.  My  distinguished 
friend  represents  his  people  with  ability, 
distinction,  dignity,  and  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  one  of 
the  aspects  about  which  I  have  seen  very 
little  comment  in  the  newspapers — and 
I  do  not  say  this  critically  but  as  a 
fact — is  that  there  has  been  very  little 
comment  made  about  the  masterful 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  had,  only 
an  hour  before  the  marines  and  others 
of  our  troops  arrived  there,  notified  the 
world,  with  the  emotional  situation  that 
existed  we  can  see  what  might  have 
reasonably     and     probably     happened. 


■^at  emotionalism  would  have  been  di- 
rected against  American  citizens  there 
in  particular  and  against  the  nationals 
pf  other  countries  in  general. 

We  can  very  easily  see,  if  we  only 
evaluate  the  situation,  that  that  action 
might  have  resulted  in  the  killing  or 
wounding  of  hundreds  of  Americans,  as 
well  as  nationals  of  other  countries. 

So  the  President  used  excellent  judg- 
ment in  the  manner  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  poUcy.    I  am  glad  to  say  that 
his  action  is  supported  by  the  Congress 
of  the   United  States,  by  Members  of 
both  parties.     The  carrying  out  of  the 
policy  was  executed  in  a  most  effective 
and  humane  way.     We  do  not  read  of 
the  fact  that  after  the  landing  not  one 
civilian    lost    his    or    her    life.    Some 
.^..erican    soldiers    in    protecting    the 
cTvihans  of  our  counti*y  and  other  coun- 
tries did  lose  their  lives.    But  this  is  re- 
markable in  the  fact  that  not  one  civilian  ^ 
of  either  our  country  or  the  national  of 
any     other     country     was     killed     or 
bounded.     I   know    they    ai^   thankful 
%  the  President  and  to  the  Uriited  States 
for  taking  the  action,  although  they  may 
not  state  it  publicly,  because  they  know 
their  own  lives  were  involved  in  this  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  to  save  the  lives  of 
human  beings,  thousaiids  of  whom  were 
our  OW11  fellow  citizens,  and  many  hun- 
dreds the  nationals  of  other  countries. 
I  have  not  seen  much  written  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  masterful  manner 
in  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  American  troops  executed  their  mis- 
sion in  terms  of  saving  human  beings, 
human  beings  like  ourselves,  but  they 
saved  them,  and  not  one  civilian  was 
killed  or  wounded. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  acts  of  leader- 
ship that  history  can  possibly  record  in 
this  tremendous,  emotional  situation 
that  existed,  and  once  American  marines 
landed  there,  not  one  civilian  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  country 
lost  their  lives  or  was  wounded.  Prior 
to  that  there  were  hundreds  of  persons, 
unfortunately  so,  of  the  country  itself, 
killed  or  wounded.  I  think  great  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  manner,  from  the 
angle  of  saving  hiunan  lives,  in  which 
the  mission  was  carried  out. 

There  is  another  angle.  Fi'om  the 
broad  world  angle  there  were  some  well- 
meaning  people  who  overlooked  the  fact 
that  25  or  30  years  ago  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hitler  came  across  the  horizon 
of  history.  He  wrote  a  book,  "Mein 
Kampf,"  in  which  he  told  the  world 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  But  many 
did  not  believe  him.  He  stated  in  this 
book,  as  Mao  in  Red  China  has  stated, 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  Mao  has  said 
the  same  thing.  Many  did  not  believe 
Hitler,  and  now  Mao  because  they  are 
living  in  a  dream  world  of  hope. 

They  overlook  the  practical  situation, 
the  sinister  intent  and  purposes  of  in- 
ternational or  atheistic  communism. 
Tliey  fail  to  consider  the  practical  con- 
ditions that  exist. 

Just  before  World  War  II,  and  most 
of  us  have  lived  during  this  period — ex- 
cept the  youngsters  bom  since  that  time 
and  who  are  now  growmg  up — saw  Hit- 
ler take  over  the  Saar.  Strong  leader- 
ship at  that  time  on  the  part  of  Britain 
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and  Fiance  miuht  have  averted  that. 
When  Hitler  got  away  with  that,  we 
know  the  connlvnag  that  went  on.  Then 
Plitler  took  over  Austria.  Anyone  ought 
to  have  known  that  that  was  the  result 
of  weakness  in  leadership.  And  we  all 
know  that  weakness  in  leadership  is  en- 
couragement to  the  dictator  to  ro  ahead. 
He  construes  that  weakness  in  leader- 
ship as  fear.  So  as  I  have  said.  Hitler 
took  over  Austria.  Then  we  know  v.hat 
happened  in  the  Sudctcnland. 

We  saw  the  breaking  and  violation  of 
solemn  asrecments  with  certain  coun- 
tries— and  Hitler  took  the  Sudetculand 
over. 

We  know  what  happened  in  Poland. 

But  then  it  was  loo  late.  There  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done. 

Then  came  World  War  II  v.ith  all  of 
the  terrible  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Yes:  mankind  had  to  pro  through  that 
generation  of  pain  and  travail.  But 
stronu  and  firm  leadership  somewhere 
alon?  the  line  mi:4ht  have  averted  that 
catastrophe.  We  know  now  that  if  cer- 
tain things  had  been  done.  Hitler  would 
not  have  done  the  things  that  he  did 
and  would  not  have  gotten  away  with 
them. 

Today  we  are  pretty  much  basically 
in  the  same  situation.  We  know  that 
a  weak  and  uncertain  leadership  25  and 
30  years  ago  produced  a  Munich  and  led 
the  world  and  peace-loving  and  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  worid  mistakenly  to 
the  road  of  appeasement.  Yes;  we  now 
know  the  terrible  sufferin<j;  that  was  the 
result  of  World  War  II  and  the  death 
■  and  the  wounding  of  millions,  and 
the  tremendous  destruction  of  property 
as  well.  That  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  following  that  road  of  appeasement 
that  was  taken  at  that  time. 

If  we  have  learned  anything,  we  ought 
to  know  now  that  the  road  of  appease- 
ment is  the  road  that  ultimately  leads 
to  war.  The  only  thing  that  can  avert 
a  war  is  firm  leadership.  That  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  President  John- 
son is  giving  us  now  in  these  very  trying 
times.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
support  our  President  and  I  am.  particu- 
larly proud  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  as  the  Speaker 
of  this  body  that  Members  on  both  sides 
are  unitedly  .supporting  the  President  in 
his  leadership — the  leadership  of  ac- 
tion— with  the  calculated  risk  involved 
therein,  as  against  the  leader-ship  of  in- 
action and  the  calculated  risk  involved. 
Further,  the  President  has  practically 
united  behind  him  all  cf  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  particularly,  as  I 
."^ay.  Members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress. 

We  must  al.so  realize  that  history  is 
being  made  at  this  vci-y  moment  as  we 
are  meeting  and  talking  here.  Through- 
out the  v.orld  history  in  one  way  or  an- 
other is  being  made.  The  road  to  peace 
is  not  by  following  the  path  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear.  If  we  are  to  have  peace 
in  the  future,  there  must  be  firm  and 
courageous  leadership  that  recognizes 
the  mistakes  of  25  and  30  years  ago.   We 


must  firmly  make  the  decision  that  we 
are  not  eoing  to  repeat  those  ryistakes 
in  this  generation  because  we  know  now 
that  such  leadership  of  weakness  and  un- 
certainty is  encouragement  to  the  dic- 
tator and  loads  us  only  to  tlic  road  of 
appeasenient,  and  ultimately  tp  war.  If 
we  look  back  and  tiiink  of  the  days  pre- 
ceding World  War  II,  we  should  clearly 
be  convinced,  if  we  have  eyes  tp  see  with 
and  minds  that  v,-ant  to  think  rationally, 
that  the  road  of  appeasement  if  the  road 


to  war.     Reference  to  happen 


ni-'.s  of  25 


to  30  years  ago  are  in  order  "tiqst  we  for- 
get." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  than*  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  great  Speaker 
of  this  House  of  Reprcsentaitives.  the 
gentleman  f  rom  Mas.sachu'^etts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl,  who  has  played  such  a  .signifi- 
cant role  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  I  am  sure  hi.story  »ill  record 
him  as  one  of  the  great  and  powerful 
Speakers  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DE  L.\  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Spealker.  I  also 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  masterful  way  and  the  lucid  manner 
in  which  he  described  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Domuiican  Re- 
ptiblic.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
very  humbly  with  the  words  of  our  be- 
loved Speaker  of  the  House.       i 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
that  everything  that  botli  pcntlenifn 
have  said  here  today  should  be  culminat- 
ed with  this  statement,  and  I  v.-ould  ask 
my  colleague  if  he  would  a^ree  with  me. 
that  the  words  of  the  di.'Jtinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  concerniog  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  is  necessary  have  been 
borne  out  by  the  events  that  the  gentle- 
man has  described.  But  that;  the  prob- 
lem that  exi.sted  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas and  the  Latin  American  countries. 
of  the  attitude  of  distru.st  as  to  what  was 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  has  been 
dissipated  and  I  would  say  completely 
erased  by  the  action  of  this  leader.ship 
in  withdrawing  our  troops,  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  inider  the 
leadership  of  one  who  is  not  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  a  sister  country, 
has  come  into  play  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

This  strong  leadership,  which  acted  at 
the  time  action  was  needed,  is  not  a  dic- 
tatorial leadership  and  every  Latin 
American  country  should  realize  and  un- 
der.stand  this. 

Judging  from  events,  as  the  gentle- 
man described  them  and  as  the  Speaker 
has  mentioned,  the  United  States,  under 
its  present  leadership,  seeks  no  dominion 
and  seeks  no  posse-ssions.  These  people 
can  sleep  at  peace.  I  hope  they  shall  not 
henceforth  distru.st  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Government,  when 
we  act  to  help  tho.se  who  are  our  broth- 
ers in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  een- 
tleman  for  his  meaningful  words.  I  am 
happy  he  has  made  these  significant 
points,  which  become  a  pait  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 


HUDSON    RIVER— NEW    CONSERVA- 
TION C?IALLENGE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ottinger  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  have  been  privileged  to  present 
to  l!ie  House  the  first  two  sections  of  a 
paper  by  the  distinguished  New  York 
conservationist  and  attorney,  Irving 
Like.  Mr.  Like  wrote  this  excellent  re- 
port for  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hudson  River,  in  preparation  for  the 
hearings  on  my  bill  to  establish  a  Hudson 
Highlands  National  Scenic  Rivenvay. 
But  I  feel  that  the  document  has  .signifi- 
cance for  all  those  v.ho  are  concerned 
with  the  growing  problem  of  preserving 
great  scenic  assets  and  other  natural 
resources. 

In  this  final  section  of  his  paper.  Mr. 
Like  discusses  the  contriljution  the  Hud- 
son Highlands  National  Scenic  River- 
way  bill  could  make  to  the  developing 
economy  of  the  Hudson  Gorge  and  Hi'.4h-  . 
lands.  He  also  rai.ses  some  novel  and 
interesting  sug_'eslions  for  State  and 
Federal  cooperation  which  are  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  not  only  by  New 
York  on  the  Hudson,  but  for  other  Stales 
with  similar  problems  as  well. 
The  paper  follows: 

Hudson  Rivfr:  New  Conservation 
Challenge — Part  III 

tONSEnVATIOM    PLCS    P.r nE\  F.LOPMF..VT 

\Vc  h;ive  in  the  Hiicisin  Scciiic  River  legis- 
lation, the  rare  opiwrtunity  of  cnactins;  a 
conservfition  measure  Ih.it  is  siinulU^neously 
a  public  works  and  aniipoverty  project  ol 
great  scope,  and  a  major  river  preservation 
nnd  comprehensive  multiple  purpose  w.iter 
development  plan.  It  is  also  a  historic 
first  pittprn  pr'^^'^fprri  of  this  sort,  and  thus  a 
pilot  in,spiratioii;U  exami:>le  for  the  presotv.i- 
tion  and  management  of  other  beautiful  iir- 
hi^n  rivers,  in  tliis  country  and  abro.od. 

This  legislation  represents  one  of  tlie  most 
Eignilicant  ever  cflered  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  New  York  metropolitan  region. 
The  legislation  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
redevelopment  and  restoration  of  the  Hudson 
River  slioreUne.  Tlius  communities  witliin 
the  Hudson  River  region  can,  by  iindcrtak- 
irg  renewal  measures  incident  to  (<r  in  aid  of 
a  scenic  rlvcrway,  quahfy  for  Federal  aid 
and  assistance  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  For  example,  if  a  city, 
town,  or  village,  desired  to  remove  blight 
along  its  river  shoreline,  and  to  cerate  instead 
a  v.Mterfront  park,  marina,  or  recreational 
facility,  or  any  of  the  type  of  public  works 
performed  by  the  COG  (now  the  Job  Corps), 
it  could  take  the  prescribed  steps  under  the 
Opportunity  Act,  to  obtain  the  moneys  and 
help  available  for  such  projects.  The  scope 
of  redevelopment  and  public  works  ncces- 
s.try  in  the  Hudsoii  Valley  would  insure  .sub- 
stantial employment  in  the  distressed  con- 
struction trades  for  a  long  time,  and  would 
mark  the  first  real  hope  of  relieving  the  acute 
unemployment  problem  of  Newburgh  and 
other  dcpres.sed  areas  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Tlie  role  of  private  enterprise,  participating 
in  such  redevelopment  effort  and  providing 
the  goods  and  services  needed  for  a  scenic 
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riverway,  would  also  stimulate  the  economy 
of  the  region  and  increase  employment. 

The  opportunity  to  the  communities  of 
ti-e  Hud.son  River  Valley  stemming  from 
tlie  creation  of  a  Hudson  Scenic  Riverway  is 
also  obvious.  Such  a  park  would  not  only 
re-^ilizc  the  enormous  recreational  asset 
values  of  the  Hudson  River,  its  valley  and 
scenic  highlands,  which  is  great  business, 
according  to  experts  such  as  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resotirces  Review  Commission. 
but  it  v.-ould  lead  to  construction  of  scenic 
roads  and  road  connections  to  other  parks, 
forests,  and  recreational  and  historic  areas, 
all  envisaged  by  the  bill.  Such  a  ro:.d  build- 
in"  program  extending  over  a  period  of  ye.irs 
wcmld  also  be  a  great  boon  to  local  labor 
and  business. 

Once  a  scenic  riverway  is  established,  the 
Federal  interest  to  be  benefited  by  pollu- 
tion abatement  measures  and  navigation  im- 
provements is  Increased,  thus  enlarging  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  works,  and 
reducing  the  cost  to  local  Uitercsts. 

The  proximity  of  a  scenic  river  park  would 
encourage  municipalities  to  tic  in  with  their 
own  p;'.rk  and  open  .-^pace  acquisitions  eligible 
for  State  aid  under  the  New  York  State 
Park  and  Recreation  Land  Acquisition  Act 
and  for  Federal  aid  under  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  19C1,  and  programs  qualify- 
ing for  Federal  grants  under  the  recently 
adopted  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Act. 

It  is  obvious  that  scenic  river  legislation 
would  generate  public  and  private  dollars 
and  jobs  where  sorely  needed  in  the  Hudson 
River  region,  would  aia  the  drive  for  clean 
water  (it  to  drink  and  play  in.  and  hasten 
the  fuUiUmcnt  of  the  river's  promise  as  a 
source  of  wealth,  abundance,  pleasure  and 
the  good  life,  foreseen  by  the  e;  rly  explorers 
and  colonists. 


A     FEDKR.M.-STATE     JOINT     VENIVRE 

The  Hudson  River  region  presents  a  chal- 
lenge illiistrating  what  the  New  York  Times 
calls  tlie  new  conservation.  How  do  we  con- 
serve while  at  the  .-^ame  time  accommodating 
necessary  development.  Cc\n  a  significant 
part  of  our  historic  heritage  and  worthwhile 
landmarks  be  saved  without  sacrificing  the 
needs  of  the  new  technology.  Does  economic 
growth  necessarily  mean  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  ecological  balance.  How  is  the 
Federal  and  Slate  interest  balanced  in  this 
area. 

Is  the  answer  perhaps  In  some  form  of 
sophisticated  governmental  mechanism— a 
synthesis  of  tried  and  tested  governmental 
forms,  focused  on  the  Hudson  River  region, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a  Joint  venture  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  interests,  expressed 
legally  in  a  compact,  and  administratively  as 
an  aiithority.  acting  as  the  economic  devel- 
opment arm  of  the  scenic  riverway,  operat- 
ing alongside  the  Federal  and  State  con- 
servation agencies,  with  all  under  the  co- 
ordination of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies 
represented  in  order  to  insure  the  expression 
of  the  v.irious  concerns. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  realize  the  wisest 
handling  of  the  Hudson  River  natural  re- 
source and  the  att;Unnient  of  the  mtiltiple 
objectives  of  pollution  abatement,  antipov- 
erty  projects,  and  tourism  and  recreational 
development,  open  space  acquisitions,  re- 
development of  blighted  waterfront  areas, 
and  accommodation  of  necessary  economic 
grov,  th. 
'  This  is  a  regional  approach  which  presup- 
poses a  creative  partnership  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  interests.  It  Is  in  keeping 
with  New  York  State's  development  policy 
as  enunciated  in  "Change,  Challenge,  Re- 
sponsibility": 

"What     is    here    proposed    is     a    regional 
focusing  of  interests  which  will   build  effi- 


ciently for  the  futtire  and  in  which  local 
responsibility  will   be   Indispensible." 

A    HUDSON    RIVni   AXTTHORITYT 

The  Ingenuity  of  the  American  political 
animal  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  viable  form 
of  intergovernmental  cooperation  can  be 
achieved  which  will  realize  the  common  ob- 
jective of  saving  the  Hudson  River  and  which 
will  be  based  upon  solid  precedent  and 
experience. 

For  example,  the  following  is  an  outline 
of  amendments  that  cin  be  adopted  to  the 
Hudson  River  scenic  legislation: 

1.  The  Hudson  Valley  Authority  to  be 
created  as  part  of  the  Hudson  River  scenic 
legislation. 

2.  Authority  to  be  composed  of  one  ap- 
pointee each  of: 

(a)  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(c)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

(d  )  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(e)  Governor  of  New  York  State. 

(f)  Chairman,  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission. 

(g)  County  of  Rockland, 
(hi  County  of  Orange, 
(i)  County  of  Putnom. 
( j  I  County  of  Westchester. 

3.  Purposes  of  Authority — to  cooperate  in 
the  undertaking  of  the  development  and 
rehabilitation  programs  authorized  by  the 
scenic  river  legislation. 

4.  Duties  of  Atithority: 

(a)  To  formulate  a  comprehensive  devel- 
opment plan  for  the  Hudson  Riverway  area 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  scenic 
river  legislation  and  wh;ch  will  coordinate 
as  closelv  as  possible  with  New  York  Site's 
development  policy  for  the  Hudson  River 
region  prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Office 
of'Regional  Development  (see  "Change,  Chal- 
lenge. Response,"  published  by  the  Office  of 
Regional  Development,  1964,  p.  143). 

(b)  To  implement  insofar  as  possible 
within  the  scenic  riverway  Federal  and  New 
York  State  poUution  abatement  policy. 

(c)  To  aid  New  Y^ork  State  and  the  com- 
munities within  the  scenic  riverway  to  for- 
mulat«  programs  in  aid  of  the  purposes  of  the 
scenic  river  legislation  which  will  qualify  the 
State  and  such  communities  for  moneys  and 
assistance  under: 

1.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

2.  The  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1961  (title 
VII  authorizes  aid  for  open  space  acquisi- 
tion I . 

3.  The  New  York  State  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Land  Acquisition  Act. 

4.  The  Land  and  V/ater  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

5.  The    Federal    Water    Pollution    Control 

Act. 

6.  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  (Federal  aid  to 
navigation  improvements) . 

7.  Such  other  Federal  and  State  legislation 
OS  would  provide  moneys  and  aid  for  pro- 
grams relev.ant  to  the  purposes  of  the  scenic 
river  legislation,  with  a  continuing  inven- 
tory of  such  legislation  to  be  kept  by  the 
Authority. 

(d)  To  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  water  resource  development  and  manage- 
ment  within   the  scenic   riverway. 

(e)  To  undertake  demonstration  projects 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Author- 
ity to  inspire  and  encourage  and  guide 
State  and  local  projects  beneficial  to  such 
purposes. 

(fi  To  make  studies  and  engage  in  such 
programs  as  the  Authority  deems  advisable 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Author- 
ity and  the  scenic  riverway  legislation. 

"(g)  To  cooperate  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  improvements  districts,  other 
Stat*    and    Federal    agencies,    with    educa- 


tional and  research  institutions  and  founda- 
tions, in  furtherance  of  said  purposes. 

(h)  To  encourage  communities  In  the 
Hudson  River  region  affected  by  the  scenic 
riverway  to  adopt  zoning  and  land  use  p)oll- 
cies  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the 
scenic  riverway  legislation,  and  to  aid  them 
In  the  formulating  of  such  plans. 

(i)  To  encourage  and  aid  communities  to 
undertake  local  programs  of  rehabilitation, 
redevelopment,  and  beautification  of  their 
river  front  and  restoration  of  significant 
landmarks  and  vistas  of  value  in  interpret- 


ing the  heritage  and  history  of  the  river 
ite  valley  and  highlands,  and  of  value  In 
providing  an  outdoor  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  region. 

5.  The  Authority's  programs  will  be 
adopf'd  bearing  in  mind  the  following  order 
of  priority  as  to  their  purpose: 

(a)  Conservation  and  preservation  of 
•cenic,  natural,  scientific,  and  historic  values. 

(b)  Public  outdoor  recreation  benefits. 

(c)  Such  utilization  of  natural  resotirces 
|ind  development  policies  as  in  the  Judgment 
Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  consistent 
with,  and  does  not  significantly  impair  (a) 
and  (b)  supra. 

6.  Financing — Federal— Percent,  State — 
Percent  with  authority  to  receive  private 
donations.  This  financing  to  be  used  only 
for  carrying  out  the  puropses  of  the  Author- 
ity, and  not  for  acquisition  of  lands,  or  in- 
terests in  land,  and  scenic  easements,  the 
latter  to  be  borne  solely  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

7.  The  programs  initiated  by  the  Author- 
ity will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretory  of  the  Interior  and  the  Goveriior. 

8.  The  Authority  is  to  come  into  being 
after  the  formal  establishment  of  the  scenic 
riverway,  and  will  replace  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

9.  The  Authority  members  to  serve  over- 
lapping terms  of  service,  and  compensation 
should  be  on  a  per  diem  bsisis  with  a  ceiling. 

10.  Authority  to  hire  small  top  flight  pro- 
fessional staff,  and  enlist  as  many  volunteers 
as  possible  dedicated  to  uplifting  the  Hud- 
son River  region.  (A  Peace  Corps  bind  of 
spirit  is  essetnial  to  do  the  job  and  win  the 
confidence  of  local  interests) . 

11.  Tlie  Authority  memt>er  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  the 
chairman. 

12.  The  Authority  shall  be  a  public  cor- 
poration. 

13.  Nothing  in  the  charter  of  power  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  interpreted  as  author- 
izing it  to  exercise  any  dictation  over  areas 
outside  the  scenic  riverway.  or  over  the  func- 
tions of  any  community  outside  the  riverway. 
Whether  any  community  outside  wishes  to  ^ 
cooperate  with  the  Authority  or  avail  Itself 
of  the  aid  of  the  Authority  is  to  be  at  the  sole 
option  of  such  com.munity. 

\  THE    TRtTST    OPTION    APPROACH 

Assuming  the  State  of  New  York  were  to 
decide  to  acquire  lands  within  the  scenic 
riverway  area  for  park  or  recreation  purposes, 
no  vital  State  interest  need  be  impinged  by 
Federal  scenic  river  legislation.  An  amend- 
ment could  be  adopted  to  the  Hudson  Scenic 
legislation  which  would  give  the  State  the 
right,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
legislation  is  enacted,  to  acquire  lands  within 
the  riverway  for  State  park  and  recreation.al 
purposes.  Any  lands  so  acquired  by  the 
State  could  be  impressed  with  necessary  pro- 
tective covenants  and  restrictions  prohibit- 
ing incompatible  uses  or  developments  within 
the  riverwav,  or  could  require  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  certain 
uses  or  developments  are  undertaken. 

The  State's  option  to  acquire  lands  within 
the  riverwav  would  also  extend  to  lands 
acquired  previously  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  establishment 
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of  the  scenic  riverway,  and  If  the  State  ex- 
ercised this  option.  It  would  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  lor  its  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion. The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
would  be  that  the  lands  would  be  placed 
in  the  public  domain  at  today's  prices  in 
trust  for  the  State's  option.  If  the  State 
did  not  or  could  not  act  within  the  speci- 
fied time  to  purchase  these  lands,  its  option 
would  terminate.  The  public  interest,  how- 
ever, would  be  protected  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  exercise  its 
jurisdiction  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  manage 
riverway  lands  xinder  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion, in  other  words,  the  Federal  power 
under  the  sceiiic  river  legislation  would  be 
a  kind  of  collateral  security  for  the  State's 
performance  of  its  pledge  to  buy  or  condemn 
these  sites  for  park  and  recreation  purposes. 
The  State  would  not  be  disadvantaged  in  any 
way  by  throwing  its  entire  support  for  a 
scenic  river  bill  containing  this  option.  This 
is  a  far  more  prudent  plan  than  rejection  or 
delaying  the  enactment  of  scenic  river  leg- 
islation so  as  to  give  the  State  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  first.  If  the  State  were  unable 
to  carry  out  its  avowed  intention  of  ac*- 
quiringall  these  lands,  and  if  the  Federal 
legislation  were  junked  or  suspended,  the 
public  would  end  up  the  loser  because  the 
park  opporttinities  might,  in  the  interim, 
go  down  the  drain,  and  more  incompatible 
development   could  take   place. 

If  the  State  needed  Federal  aid  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  such  lands,  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  a  com- 
pre'nei-.sive  plan  for  the  preservation,  man- 
agement and  development  of  the  park  and 
recreation  sites  (Ice  A-'e  National  Scientific 
Reserve.  Public  Law  88-655.  88th  Cong..  H.R. 
1096.  Oct.  13.  1964.  78  Stat.  1087.  is  a  good 
example  of  such  a  joint  approach  betweeii 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin). 
The  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  brought  in  to  coop>erate 
with  the  State  in  mapping  and  inventorying 
the  sites  suitable  for  inclusion  within  the 
scenic  riverway.  In  this  way,  the  public 
Will  have  the  benefit  of  the  combined  crea- 
tive thinking  of  the  best  talents  on  both 
levels  of  government. 

In  the  case  of  the  need  for  redevelop- 
ment. State  and  local  interests,  and  private 
enterprise  should  be  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  exercise  initiative  to  meet  their 
responsibility  of  rehabilitating  the  Hudson 
River  front.  Here  again,  if  they  fail  to  act, 
then  the  Federal  Government  should  be  em- 
powered to  act. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  type  of 
working  out  of  the  Federal-State-local  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  a  public  need.  The 
important  thing  is  to  establish  in  the  legis- 
lation the  priorities  of  private  and  govern- 
mental action,  and  the  guarantee  that  such 
action  will  be  taken. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
challenge  of  the  Hudson  embodies  all  of  the 
subjects  discussed  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty — junkyards,  land- 
scape reclamation,  townscapes.  water,  wafer- 
front,  and  water  resources,  urban  beautifi- 
cation,  underground  utility  transmission. 
Federal-state-local  partnership,  and  citizen 
action. 

The  challenge  of  the  Hudson  River  is  the 
essence  of  the  new  conservation.  It  can 
be  met. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  in  concluding 
his  message  on  natural  beauty: 

■  It  is  true  that  we  have  often  been  care- 
less with  our  natural  bounty.  At  times  we 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  this  neglect. 
But  once  our  people  were  aroused  to  the 
danger,  we  have  acted  to  preserve  our  re- 
sources for  the  enrichment  of  our  country 
and  the  enjoyment  of  future  geiieratlons. 
"The  beauty  of  our  land  Is  a  natural  re- 
source. Its  preservation  is  linked  to  the 
inner  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit." 


And  as  Justice  Holmes  said  reg;irding  the 
Hudson : 

"A  river  is  not  Just  an  amenitj,  it  is  a 
treasure." 

This  Is  our  starting  point. 


THE   U.S.   OIL  AND   GAS   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s  I  Mr.  White!  may  ex- 
tend his  reinaik.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  m.itter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  i 

There  was  no  objection.        | 
Mr.  'WHITE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker 
and   Members   of   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives,  H.R.    8077,   the    bill   which   I 
have  introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the 
national  security  provisions  of  tlie  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  is  for  the  definite  and 
limited   purpose   of   meeting    a   specific 
need  in  one  of  our  vital  industries  for  a 
stated  length  of  time.    A  great  deal  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
this  and  prior  sessions,  as  well  aS  in  many 
public  meetings  elsewhere,  as  to  the  vital 
nature  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  to  the 
economy    and   security    of    this   Nation. 
All  of  you  know  that,  and  it  would  do  no 
good  for  me  to  repeat  these  statements 
at  this  time.    All  branches  of  our  armed 
services  and  all  of  our  activities  use  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  oil,  jraBoline,  or 
peti-oleum  products  of  various  kinds  in 
their  operations.     Our  civili?n  economy 
is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on 
motor    transport    for    passengers    and 
fi-eight  and  for  petroleum  and  petroleum 
derivatives  for  power,  light,  and  licat,  as 
well  as  an  extensive  and  grov.inr;  petro- 
chemical industry.    It  •would  add  noth- 
ing for  me  to  repeat  the  many  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  aud  which 
are  known  to  all  of  you  as  to  the  urgeiit 
necessity    of    maintaining    an    adequate 
domestic   supply   of  oil  and   gtis   within 
the    continental    limits    of    the    United 
States.    Many  instances  in  our  recent 
history,  our  experiences  during  World 
War  II,  during  tiie  Korean  v.ar,  and  dur- 
ing the  Suez  crisis,  have  sluTWii  that  in 
times  of  national  stress  and  emergency 
this  country  simply  cannot  cjepend  on 
foreign  oil  or  the  transportation  facili- 
ties to  bring  foreign  oil  to  our  shores  in 
order  to  meet  its  needs.    We  mast  have  at 
all  times  present  within  the  United  States 
adequate      production      and      adequate 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas  and  facilities  for 
transporting  oil  and  gas  in  order  to  meet 
our  vital  needs. 

If  I  may  summarize  the  matter  very 
briefly,  the  position  of  the  U.S.  domestic 
oil  business  in  the  world  oil  picture  has 
changed  most  radically  in  very  recent 
years.  As  late  as  1952  the  United  States 
produced  49  percent  of  all  of  the  oil  in 
the  world,  and  had  within  its  continental 
limits  at  that  time  28  percent  of  all  of 
the  known  oil  reserves  in  the  world.  Re- 
cent discoveries  of  large  reservoirs  of  oil 
and  gas  in  the  Middle  East,  in  North 
Africa,  extension  of  known  i-eserves  in 
South  America,  and  some  obvious  de- 
velopment within  the  Communist  block 
countries  have  radically  chaliged  that 
picture.  Today,  far  from  being  the  major 
oil  producing  source  in  the  f  orld,  the 


production  and  reserves  in  the  United 
States  have  become  a  minor  part  of  the 
world  oil  supply,  and  are  now  esti- 
mated at  28  percent,  and  10  percent 
respectively. 

The  discovery  and  marketing  of  oil 
from  these  other  sources  has  had  a  radi- 
cal effect  on  the  domestic  oil  industi-y. 
Tlie  reserves  which  I  have  mentioned  aie 
in  tremendous  quantities,  and  are  sit- 
uated in  proximity  to  many  cf  the  im- 
portant markets,  and  the  result  is  that 
Middle  East  oil  and  North  Afiicaii  oil, 
as  well  as  some  from  tlie  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  can  be  and  is  sold  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  European  areas 
for  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  Gil  in  the  United  States.  Inevi- 
tably that  has  meant  a  loss  to  the  domes- 
tic producers  of  oil  of  foreign  markets 
which  they  once  had,  as  those  areas  of 
the  world  are  now  turning  to  these  nearer 
and  cheaper  supplies  for  their  needs. 

The    loss    of    foreign    markets    alone 
v.ould  have  had,  and  has  had,  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  domestic  oil  industry, 
but  in  addition  to  that  there  have  been 
certain  inroads  by  crude  oil  produced  in 
tlie  Near  and  Middle  East  into  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  United  States.    Many 
U.S.  companies  and  firms  have  interests 
in  the.se  foreign  oil  supplies,  and  have 
refining  and  marketing  facilities  in  the 
United  States  and  they  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous   from    an    economic    stand- 
point to  transpoit   their  foreign  oil  to 
the  United  States  to  be  refined  and  mar- 
keted than  to  use  domestic  production, 
even  their  own  domestic  production.    As 
a  result,  wliile  the  production  of  oil  in 
the    United    States    since    1952    lias    in- 
creased  78   percent,   the   iinport5   of   oil 
into  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  of  time  have  increased  250  per- 
cent, so  that  each  year  a  larger  and  larger 
slijire  of  the  domestic  U.S.  market  is  be- 
in:i    supplied    by    crude    oil    or   products 
oriainating   outside    the    United    States. 
The  net  result  of  all  this  is  to  bring  about 
a  condition  of  depression  in  the  domestic 
oil  industiy,  and  particularly  in  that  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  whose  interests  are 
exclusively  confined  to  domestic  produc- 
tion, that  is.  the  individuals  and  small 
companies  who  are  called  independent 
operators,  and  whose  sole  business  is  the 
production  of  oil,  and  who  have  no  re- 
fining  or   marketing    facilities.     But   it 
has  been  shown  time  and  again  that  these 
relatively  small  independent  operators, 
hidividuals.  and  companies,  are  the  ones 
who  ha-e  done  the  greatest  amount  of 
exploration,  and  have  had   the  greatest 
success  in  exploration,  so  that  future  de- 
velopment of  reserves  in  this  country  to 
meet  future  needs  is  dependent  to  a 
larpe  extent  on  them.    Thus,  as  a  result 
of  the  di.scovery  of  large  reserves  abroad, 
and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  those 
reserves   into   the   domestic   market,   wc 
arc  facing  a  situation  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  losing  the  benefit  of  the  explora- 
tory services  of  that  group  of  operators 
which    the   cotuitry   needs   the   most,   to 
wit.  the  individuals  and  .small  companies 
v.ho  are  generally  referred  to  as  inde- 
pendents. 

Congre.ss  has  taken  cognizance  of  this 
matter  and  this  problem  before,  and  has 
taken  some  action  concerning  it.     We 
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have  on  the  books  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  v.hich  is  designed  to  promote  and 
stimulate  foreign  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries in  every  feasible  way,  and  in  1957 
there  were  enacted  certain  national  secu- 
rity provisions  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  which   in   general  terms  gave   the 
President  the  authority  to  restrict  and 
limiL  the  imports  of  certain  commodities 
when  he  felt  it  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  iM'eserve  the  health  and  growth 
of  any  industry  which  was  vital  to  the 
defense  and  security  of  this  country.    The 
Prc:;idcnts  who  have  served  since  that 
legislation  was  passed  have  exercised  the 
authority  which  it  gives  them,  and  each 
of  them  has,  in  consultation  with  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  who  are  concern- 
ed with  these  matters,  issued  and  pre- 
.scribed  quotas  limiting  the  import  of  oil 
and  petroleum  products  into  the  United 
States.     The  industry  is  now  operating 
under  this  quota  system,  and  quotas  are 
made      and     published      semiannually, 
specifying  the  amount  of  production  and 
the  country  from  which  such  production 
originates,  which  may  be  brought  into 
the  United  States,  and  the  persons  or 
firms  who  are  authorized  to  bring  it  into 
this  country. 

Now,  all  of  this  is  well  and  good,  and 
certainly  I  have  no  objection  to  or  criti- 
^m  of  the  laws  already  enacted,  but  it 
^s  come  to  my  attention  from  the  many 
people  in  my  district,  as  well  as  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  that  there  is 
something  lacking  in  our  present  legis- 
lative progiam.    The  thing  that  is  lack- 
ing is  an  assurance  of  a  growth  potential 
in   the    markets   for   domestic    oil    and 
petroleum     products     in     this     country. 
There  are  several  bills  already  introduced 
in   this   session   attempting    to    deal    in 
various  ways  with  that  problem.    I  will 
not  undertake  to  discuss  all  of  these  bills. 
Most  of  them  are  good  bills,  or  have  cer- 
tain advantageous  features,  but  as  to  all 
of  them,  the  people  who  are  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  matt^^r.  and  from  whom 
my  information  comes,  have  found  cer- 
tain specific  defects  of  unworkable  pro- 
visions in  the  plans  which  they  set  up. 
The  fact  is  that  since  the  quota  system 
has  been  inaugurated  and  continued  for 
the  past  several  years,  there  arc  certain 
countries  who  are  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  whose  continued  prosperity  is 
impoi-tant  to  the  United  States,  which 
have  come  to  depend  on  the  export  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  portions  of  their 
domestic  production  under  the  quotas 
which  have  already  been  issued  to  them. 
It  would  not  do  simply  to  cut  out  all  im- 
ports, and  throw  the  economies  of  certain 
friendly  nations  and  particularly  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  into  chaos  as  a 
result  of  it.    Our  problem  is  to  find  some 
means  which  will  preserve  the  existing 
economies  of  these  countries,  yet  at  this 
time  assure  to  the  independent  operators 
in  this  country  a  potential  of  growth  in 
the  future  which  will  give  them  an  incen- 
tive to  get  out  and  find  more  reserves  of 
on  and  gas  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
they  find  them  they  will  have  a  market 
for  that  production,  or  at  least  some  of 
it.    The  demand  for  oil,  gas,  and  petro- 
leum products  in  this  country  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3  percent  each  year  due 
both  to  population  growth  and  to  an  in- 
creased use  of  petroleum  and  its  products 


in  all  aspects  of  life.  What  I  propose  by 
the  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced 
simply  is  to  leave  the  oil  import  quota 
program  exactly  where  it  is  for  the  next 
5  years,  and  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of'  oil  which  shall  be  brought  into  this 
country  during  each  of  the  next  5  years 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  amount  brought 
in  in  1964.  That  should  take  care  of 
our  foreign  commitments,  and  provide 
an  assurance  to  those  free  nations  who 
have  come  to  depend  on  us  as  a  market 
that  they  will  continue  to  have  our  sup- 
port in  this  regard.  At  the  same  time, 
and  without  taking  anything  at  all  away 
from  those  nations  who  now  sell  to  us, 
we  can  give  assurance  to  the  oil  industry 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  the  in- 
dependent operators  who  form  such  an 
important  part  of  it,  that  for  the  next  5 
years  at  least,  any  increase  in  domestic 
demand  is  to  be  supplied  by  them  and 
them  alone. 

Prom  all  I  know  or  can  learn,  the  offi- 
cials who  have  administered  the  oil  im- 
port program  and  quota  system  have 
done  an  excellent  job,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  not  intended 
as  a  criticism  directed  to  any  or  all  of 
them.  They  have  had  many  problems 
and  many  conflicting  demands  and  have 
attcmnted  to  resolve  all  of  these  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  and  have  done  an 
excellent  job.  There  is  nothing  which 
I  propose  which  would  take  away  from 
any  of  the  officials  who  participate  in 
the  quotamaking  process  any  of  the 
iudgment  and  discretion  which  they  now 
exercise  as  to  the  allocation  of  these 
quotas  as  between  countries  or  as  be- 
tween firms. 

Now  it  might  be  asked  that  in  light 
of  all  this,  why  should  we  have  any  leg- 
islation at  all,  and  why  not  leave  the 
entire  matter  up  to  the  President  in  con- 
sultation with  the  various  department 
heads,  just  as  it  has  been  done  in  the 
past.    My  answer  would  be  that  what  we 
are  here  trying  to  do  is  to  provide  an 
as.surance    of    a    domestic    market   for 
domestic  production  of  oil,  and  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress,  and 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  any  one  department,  and  that 
we  should  not  hide  behind  their  backs, 
we  should  not  attempt  to  avoid  or  evade 
our  responsibility  nor  wash  our  hands  of 
the  problem.    It  is  my  sincere  feeling  and 
belief,  and  I  hope  that  it  is  shared  by 
the  officials  in  the  executive  department 
who  are  concerned  with  this  matter,  that 
they  need  and  would  w'elcome  congres- 
sional direction  and  control  in  this  re- 
gard.    Certainly  I  can  see  that  in  any 
future   negotiations  with   any   foreign 
country  as  to  the  extent  of  its  quota  or 
the  amount  of  its  imports,  the  official 
conducting  those  negotiations  would  be 
relieved  of  a  great  burden  if  he  could 
simply  explain  to  the  foreign  representa- 
tive that  his  authority  is  limited  and 

that  under  the  present  acts  of  Congress 
no  further  or  future  increase  in  quotas 
for  the  next  5  years  can  be  obtained. 
I  hope  this  bill  will  have  your  vote  and 
support.  It  is  frankly  intended  as  a  com- 
promise between  the  bills  now  pending. 
It  seeks  to  avoid  any  radical  change  in 
the  present  quota  system,  but  at  the  same 
time  seeks  to  bring  some  assurance  for 


the  future  to  the  independent  operator. 
It  is  neither  too  liberal  in  delegating  too 
much  authority  nor  too  stringent  in  pre- 
scribing the  w-ay  in  which  the  authority 
is  to  be  exercised.  It  is  not  intended  as 
a  cure-all  solution  for  all  problems  and 
by  its  terms  does  not  purport  to  be  per- 
manent in  its  operation.  Its  purpose  and 
effect  is  to  preserve  the  status  quo  on 
oil  imports  for  the  next  5  years  so  as 
to  give  everyone  concerned,  the  foreign 
producer,  the  executive  department,  and 
the  domestic  producer  a  breathing  spell 
and  a  period  of  stability  in  this  matter 
in  the  hope  that  during  that  period  of 
time  many  of  the  problems  which  we  now 
face  will  have  solved  themselves,  and 
that  the  Congress  sitting  at  that  time 
can  review  this  matter  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  thus  gained. 


REMARKS  OF  EMIL  MAZEY,  INTER- 
NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASUR- 
ER, UAW,  ON  VIETNAM  AND  DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC  BEFORE  UNI- 
TARIAN-UNIVERSALIST  FELLOW- 
SHIP FOR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE, 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  MAY  15,  1965 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  ConyersI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  nearly  1,000  concerned 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life,  came 
together  to  hear  an  outstanding  address 
by  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  discussed 
the  complex  issues  involved  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.    The  meeting  was  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist   Fellowship   for   Social   Justice. 
The  members  of  this  organization  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  outstanding 
professional    people,    religious    leaders, 
businessmen    and,    very    significantly, 
working  men  and  women. 
4AIS0  on  that  program  was  a  Detroiter, 
Mr.  Emil  Mazey,  international  secretary- 
treasurer    of    the    United    Automobile 
Workers.  AFLr-CIO.     Mr.  Mazey  has  dis- 
tinguished   himself    by    providing    out- 
standing leadership  in  not  one  but  three 
fields  of  endeavor:   the  American  labor 
movement,  the  struggle  for  human  rights, 
arid  the  cause  of  lasting  world  peace. 
The  remarks  he  made  on  that  occasion 
are   worth    commending    to    thoughtful 
Americans  who  desire  the  fullest,  unfet- 
tered public  discussion  of  all  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy.     Hopefully,  out  of 
free  discussion,  we  w'ill  develop  accept- 
able alternatives  to  end  the  w^ar  in  Viet- 
nam. 

To  help  promote  that  free  discussion, 
I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Mazey's  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

lU&iARKS     OF     EMU,     Mazey,     Internationai. 

^ecretary-Treasuber,    UAW.    ON    Vietnam 

fiAND    Dominican    REPtrBLic    Before    Uni- 

tarian-Universalist       Fellowship       for 

Social  Justice,  Detroit,  Mich.,  May   15, 

1965 

May  8  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
ending  of  the   European  portion  of  'World 
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War  II.  A  irrc;'t  nvM\j  thiiii^s  have  happened 
during  the  pai^t  20  yeiirs.  Many  new  nations 
h.ive  ivnie  into  being  as  a  restilt  of  the  encl- 
iiii;  of  colonialism  on  tlie  part  of  Great 
Britain,  Franco,  and  Belgium.  Some  of  the 
utw  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  won  their 
mdepencirnce  only  after  bitter  struggles 
with  their  coloni-al  masters. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  currently  face 
the  people  of  our  world  today  are  the  after- 
niatli  of  stru;4gies  tor  independence  on  the 
part  of  colonial  peoples.  The  difflculty  in 
South  Vlttnam  tooay  is  a  typical  t\,implo  of 
v.liat  I  have  reference  to.  The  people  of  Vtot- 
j^ain  jotight  their  tndcpondenco  from  French 
domination  and  hnally  defeated  the  trench 
in  1954.  The  1034  struc/Ie  was  terminated 
by  the  sianing  of  the  Geneva  Conference  ac- 
cord, which,  among  other  things,  accepted 
the  s.'und  principle  of  self-determination 
and  stipul.ued  th.:\t  free  elections  would  be 
held  in  1036  to  reunite  the  country. 

The  present  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
began  in  1956  when  Prr.-^idcnt  Diem,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Ei.-5enh.wer  admin- 
istration, refused  to  hold  elections.  The 
rta.-.oning  of  Diem  and  the  reasoniug  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  w.^s  th.it  elec- 
tions would  result  in  the  Communists  win- 
ning control  of  the  Government.  This  viola- 
tion of  the  Genevii  Conference  accord  is 
respiuisible  for  the  civil  war  and  conilict 
taking  place  in  South  Vietnam  tod.^y. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  inherited  a  war 
which,  I  am-  sure,  he  dof.sn't  want.  Presi- 
dent Jolui^.on  has  repeatedly  stated  that  we 
arc  in  Vietnam  to  m.iintain  fieedom.  lib- 
erty, and  democracy,  and  the  rl::ht  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  chcKx-e  their  own  po- 
litical path. 

I  disagree  completely  with  President 
Johnson  en  this  evaluation.  There  is  no 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
liberty  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  representative  government  in 
Sovith  Vletn;un.  Tlie  people  have  not  chosen 
their  national  leaders  or  their  regional 
le.'-.ders. 

Tliere  is  no  free  trade  union  movement  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  ray  opinion,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being 
fought  to  bolster  and  maintain  an  ojipres- 
sive  military  dictatorship.  The  war  is  not 
being  fought  to  extend  freed -im  and  democ- 
racy. The  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  is  totally  and  conipletely  unrtable.  We 
have  seen  th?  perpetual  circus  in  Saigon  In 
one  clique  of  militiiry  leaders  fighting  to  re- 
place another  militiu-y  clique  for  political 
control  of  Vietn.im.  This  game  of  musical 
chairs  to  see  who  is  going  to  control  South 
Vie'n?.m.  apparently  has  the  blessing  and  full 
flriancial  support  of  our  Government  be- 
cause we  have  endorscnl  and  embraced  each 
new  punlt  dictator  who  has  gained  power. 

President  Johnson  is  very  thinskinned 
ab3ut  any  criticism  of  his  policy  of  South 
Vietn.im.  He  has  discouraged  free  discussion 
of  his  policies  and  has  attempted  to  Justify 
his  policies  en  the  ground  that  he  and  his  ad- 
visers have  information  not  available  to  the 
average  citizen,  and  therefore,  we  must  have 
faith  in  his  judgment  and  blindly  follow 
and  end.'irse  his  policies. 

Constructive  criticism  Is  equated  with 
treason — those  who  oppose  escalating  the 
war  are  called  appealers — citizens  calling 
for  a  nrgoti..fed  peace  have  been  charged 
with  being  soft  on  commtinism. 

Despite  the  fnct  that  we  have  a  large  mili- 
trt.ry  force  and  a  large  body  of  CIA  agents  In 
South  Vietnam,  every  time  a  military  coup 
takes  place,  a  spokesman  for  our  Govern- 
ment announced  they  were  surprised  by  the 
overthrow  of  one  regime  by  another.  If  otir 
Government  truly  understood  what  was  hap- 
-  periitig  in  Vietnam 
be  surprised  by  developments  there 


I  believe  that  the  President  of  t:  »c  United 
Stales  Is  making  a  serious  mista -.e  in  es- 
calating the  war  in  South  Victnan  by  the 
attacks"  on  North  Vietiuun.  This  policy  Is 
really  ttie  Goldwater  policy  and  h.is  the  full 
.support  of  the  leadership  of  the  Rjpubllcan 
Party. 

I  sii-grst  that  President  Johnsor  not  take 
t"0  much  comfort  in  the  support  he  is  re- 
ceiving from  Cioldwaler  and  DiniiSEN  be- 
catise  in  1906  and  lltCS.  the  Soutt  Vietnam 
w.\r  will  become  the  major  polit  icul  Issue 
and  will  be  rr firred  to  as  the  Jol  nson  war 
by  the  Republicans  currently  uiging  and 
egging  rrcridcnt  Johnson  on  to  c.Hnil.itc  the 
w.ir. 

I  do  not  b'^lieve  the  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam  can  be  won  by  negatl-^e  atiiicommii- 
nism.  It  should  be  olivious  to  eve:  yone  that 
the  Sotitii  Viclnamcse  people  hav ;  no  con- 
lidence  In  their  government  bec;  ;use  two- 
tlurds  of  South  Vietnam  Is  already  under  the 
coiU.ro!  of  the  Viclcoiig. 

Frankly,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  not 
been  given  an\ thing  to  fight  for.  Fighting 
to  maiiii.'in  the  status  quo  is  not  pood 
c-aoufTh.  The  South  Vietnamese  find  little 
dilTercnce  between  Communist  dl  ctatorsl^ip 
or  a  military  dictatorship  over  the  r  cotinlry. 
I  confess  I  see  no  dilTercnce  belM  een  Com- 
niviniit  dictatorship  and  a  militixry  dlctator- 
sliip. 

i'he  people  of  South  Vietnam  ook  upon 
American  forces  as  a  replacemo  it  to  the 
French  forces  they  kicked  out  in  13  54. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  be 
given  an  elieclive  alternative  to  c(  mmunism 
or  to  a  military  dictatorship. 

I  svggcst  that  the  alternative  o  ight  to  be 
a  ciemocr.itic  government  chosen  ty  the  peo- 
ple with  a  program  of  land  reform  and  other 
reforms,  that  can  raise  the  living  standards 
and  improve  the  security  of  tlie  people. 

I  know  that  there  arc  no  easy  mswers  to 
resolve  the  Vietnam.cse  problem.  Among  the 
j-jor'-ible   answers  are  the  following: 

(1)  We  ought  to  seek  the  Imph  mentation 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  Accord.  The 
nations  that  brought  about  the  agreement 
in  Vietnam  originally  ought  to  be  trailed  into 
session  to  seek  a  solution  to  tie  present 
problem. 

[2)  We  ought  to  consider  giving  the  United 
Nations  nn  op;-M5rtunity  of  solvini ;  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.  Placing  Vietnam  \  nder  U.N. 
tru.'^tec.'hip  for  a  period  of  tune  and  stib- 
sequently  imi)len-ienting  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence Accord  of  1054,  may  be  one  \i'.y  to  solve 
this  dilemma.  I  believe  the  retrnt  state- 
ments of  Prcsidpnt  Johnson  to  the  effect 
th.-:t  he  is  Willing  to  have  uncondi  ional  talks 
to  bring  about  a  negotiated  solu  ion  to  the 
Vietnamese  problem,  is  good.  Hou'cvcr.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  is  makins;  a  mistake 
in  trying  to  bring  about  these  negotiations 
through  the  escalation  of  the  waj  . 

I  believe  that  our  Govcriiment  needs  to  re- 
evaluate our  entire  foreign  policy  position. 
It  should  be  clear  to  all  cf  us  ths  t  otir  Gov- 
ernment cannot  unilaterally  act  ns  a  world 
police  force  and  cannot  by  itself  solve  the 
many  problems  that  the  years  of  colonialism 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  I  ranee,  and 
Belgium,  crc.ited. 

Cur  Governme-nt  seems  to  favc>r  military 
dictatorship  to  democracy.  1  am  alarmed 
and  sickened  at  the  quickness  in  Vhich  Pres- 
ident Johnson  moved  30.000  marines  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  b 'Ister  and  maintain 
a  military  dictatorship  that  came;  into  power 
by  overthrowing  the  only  freely  diected  gov- 
ernment in  the  Dominican  RcpUiilic  in  the 
past  30  years.  Our  Government  <: -ve  quick 
recognition  to  the  military  d.  ■..■  r;l-iip 
vrhich  replaced  the  democraticaiiy  elected 
government  in  the  Dominican  1  Republic  In 
1963.  In  1965,  when  the  democ -atic  forces 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  milita  ry  dictator- 
ship, our  Government  finds  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  military  dictatorship  agaid.    Some  30 


years  ago.  U.S.  marines  moved  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  ^.nd  placed  Trujillo.  tlie 
military  dictator,  in  power.  Wc  must  raise 
our  voices  in  protest  to  see  that  hi.;tory 
deiosn't  repeat  it.sclf . 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  W.\tne  Morje 
for  having  tlie  coui.ige  and  tlie  inte.sunal 
fi>rtitude  to  critici/o  our  Government  on  for- 
eign policy  and  on  other  matters  when  he 
believes  the  Government  to  be  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  be;  I  w.iy  to  supiKrt  President 
Johnson  Is  not  to  rubberstamp  his  every 
act,  but  to  ojipojc  hiiii  constructively  wliea 
w.'  bolicvc  tiiat  his  policies  are  in  error. 

I  w.int  to  commend  the  sponsors  of  this 
mr-rting  bec.iu.«;e  I  b'.^lieve  the  health  of  our 
democracy  depends  on  the  maintenance  and 
cxcrci.-c  of  free  discussion  -^nd  free  debate. 
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A    YOUNG   :J.AN    KEMEMBEH.S   JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PE  lA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoti.s  coitsent  that  the  ;iontlc- 
maii  from  New  York  1  Mr.  H.inleyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  rcque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IIANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  attend  a  banquet  at  Lc  Moyne  Col- 
lege, in  Syracuse.  N.Y.  T!;e  main  speak- 
er was  a  brilliant  senior  from  Lc  Moyne, 
Mr.  Robert  Griilin.  Tlie  subject  of  his 
speech  was  "A  Boy  Born  in  Bi-ookline, 
Mass..  48  Years  Ago  Today:  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy." 

Uiihappiiy,  Bob  Griflin  could  not  speak 
of  John  Kennedy  in  the  present  tense, 
for  an  assassin's  bullet  has  forever  de- 
nied us  the  quiet  Kennedy  leadership. 
In  a  lar'Tcr  sense,  however.  Bob's  remarks 
wore  in  the  present  tense,  since  the  in- 
spirin;^  memory  of  John  Kennedy  lives 
v.ith  us  even  today. 

It  is  most  fitting  at  this  time  that  we 
ccmmemoratc  John  Kennedy's  legacy, 
and  can  I  think  of  no  more  apt  presen- 
tation than  the  words  of  a  young  man 
whose  life  is  inspired  by  that  legacy: 

On  the  last  day  of  January  of  this  yerr, 
I  stood  with  many  otlicr  Young  Democrats 
from  the  colleges  of  New  York  State  at 
the  grave  of  a  great  President.  From  that 
elevated  vantage  point,  most  of  the  signifi- 
cant sights  of  Washington  can  be  seen. 
Likewise,  the  Institutions  and  forces  which 
arc  destined  to  shape  the  society  in  which 
wc  p.-i.rticipate  can  nov,-  be  adequately  under- 
stood only  In  t!ie  light  of- -from  the  vantage 
point  of — this  great  man's  contributions  to 
them.  Therefore  I  feel  that  tonight,  when 
we  .-ire  gathered  here  as  Democrats,  with  a 
natural  concern  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  world,  it  is  appropriate  to  share 
a  few  thoughts  on  tliis  President  who.  in 
such  a  short  time,  gave  so  much  to  society 
and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to  each  o'le  cf 
us  porsonally. 

Tiiey  asked  another  President,  John 
Ad.'ims.  what  he  wanted  written  on  his 
tombstor.e.  He  answered.  "V.'rite  only  'Here 
lies  the  man  who  prevented  war  with 
Fr.ince'." 

Hearing  that  story  today,  we  inevitably 
miss  the  point.  Btit  surely  the  irony  of 
that  request  could  have  boon  lost  on  no  one 
who  heard  it  or  heard  of  It  back  when  It 
was  first  spoken.  Adams*  own  party,  the 
Federalists,  were  determined  to  go  to  war 
with  France,  and  had  stirred  up  popular 
support   for   such    a   conflict.     But    Adams, 


cominced  that  such  a  war  would  be  dis- 
n^trous  for  our  young  country,  defied  both 
ills  p:irty  and  public  opinion,  and  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  assuring  peace.  This 
acconiplisliment,  which  Adams  would  have 
us  remember  as  his  greatest  achievement, 
w.as  in  fact  tlie  cause  of  his  political  down- 
f"*ll  "  Because  of  it  he  was  not  reelected, 
and  .•'uch  slander  has  been  poured  on  him 
that  his  proper  place  in  history  has  been 
.appreciated  onlv  in  comparatively  recent 
times  But  Joim  Adams  under.stood  the 
absolute  necessity  of  peace  far  belter  than 
those  who  vilified  him,  and  he  willingly 
sacriliccd  his  career  and  rcpuiaiion  in  order 
to  save  his  country. 

And  in  our  own  times  another  prophet  in 
the  wildernc-rs  has  seen  the  necesiity  of  peace 
1  if  belter  tlian  his  detractors.  But  the  peace 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  protect  and  to 
rest^'re  is  a  more  complex  matter  than  that 
sought  by  our  second  President.  For  Adams, 
the  threat  of  war  was  in  one  crisis  at  one 
point  in  history.  For  John  Kennedy,  the 
lack  of  peace  was  the  world's  most  pervasive 
reality.  He  saw  atomic  weapons  poised  to 
destroy  humanity,  stayed  only  by  the  ever- 
dimmnig  realization  of  the  horrors  of  such 
a  war.  He  saw  racial  confiict.s  infect  every 
b.asic  principle  that  underlies  both  this  Na- 
tion and  anv  realistic  hoi->e  for  lasting  peace. 
And  he  saw  the  richest  Natirjn  in  the  history 
of  the  world  indifferent  to  conditions  of  the 
moft  abject  poverty  existing  within  its  own 
borders.  This  lack  "of  peace  was  not  a  crisis- 
it  was  an  ever-deteriorating  and  ever-threat- 
ening condition. 

And  because  there  were  no  spectacular 
feats  or  accomplishments,  how  can  wc  ac- 
curately estimate  President  Kennedy's  con- 
tributions? We  can  easily  see  how  and  why 
John  Adams  as.stired  peace,  and  what  be- 
came of  it.  But  how  did  John  Kennedy 
turn  the  tide  for  peace,  and  in  what  sense 
does  this  achievement  have  relevance  for  all 
of  us  in  our  more  complex  and  more  difficult 
times? 

I  think  the  answer  can  best  be  found  in 
an  appreciation  of  the  full  meaning  of  peace, 
and  this  In  turn  can  be  Illustrated  by  re- 
calling a  scene  from  President  Kennedy's 
inauguration. 

There,  a  frail,  white-haired  man  stood  on 
the  st«ps  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  tran.^fer  ef  the  world's  most 
awesome  power,  and  recited  a  poem.  His 
poem  briefly  pictured  th"  p.-.norama  of  our 
Nation's  history— and  it  pointedly  described 
the  process  of  seeking  true  peace. 

Even  the  title  gave  what  we  may  see  as  a 
significant  definition.  Most  see  peace  as  a 
condition  of  safety,  secured  by  people  and 
nations  for  themselves  by  strength  of  arms. 
But  John  Kennedy— like  the  old  poet- 
knew  that  it  is  much  more  of  a  paradox 
than  that.  He  knew  that  peace  is  a  gift, 
given  from  man  to  man  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
in  response  to  each  man's  value,  a  gift  that 
can  be  given  only  when  one  is  willing  to  give 
himself  also,  to  "meet  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  neighbor,  and  thereby  eliminate 
the  causes  of  conflict,  in  short,  a  gift  out- 
right. 

In  the  course  of  the  pc^m.  reference  was 
made  to  a  stage  of  discontent  and  incom- 
pleteness in  our  history.  It  was  summed  up 
in  the  words:  "Something  we  were  with- 
holding made  vis  weak.  " 

And  so  it  is  whenever  true  peace  is  lacking 
among  men.  Nations  refused  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  cau.se  of  muttial  respect  and 
preservation,  and  there  resulteel  the  threat 
of  annihilation  which  still  hangs  over  us. 
Individuals  withheld  themselves  from  the 
quest  for  justice,  equality,  and  decency  for 
fill  their  fellow  .citizens,  and  there  resulted 
the  internal  decay  which  plagties  us  to  a 
great  degree  even  now.  We  withheld  conunlt- 
mcnt  from  those  who.  by  virtue  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  had  a  very  real  claim  upon 


us.  and  the  result  was  that,  as  In  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  the  people  shouted 
•'Peace,  peace,"  but  there  wa^ — there  could 
be— no  peace. 

It  was  in  leading  tis  in  our  first  steps  away 
from    this    withdrawn    weakness    that    John 
Kcnn??dy    made  one   of   his   most   significant 
contributions    to    our    history.     In    an    age 
when  it  was  common  for  Americans  to  feel 
that  their  only  responsibility  was  to  oppose 
our    international    enemies,    John    Kennedy 
dared  to  call  this  Nation  back  to  the  great- 
ncrs  of   its  heritage.     He  reaffirmed  the  un- 
selfish moral  quality  which  was  the  unique 
contribution  of  Uiis  country  to  the  political 
history  of  tlie  world,  and  lie  courageously  ap- 
plied   that    quality    to   the   difrupting    prob- 
lems he  confronted.     Pointing  out  that  every 
journey   begins  with   one  step,   lie   took   the 
firtt   step   t^w.oid   nuclear  sanity  by  signing 
the  atmospheric  test  ban.     Insisting  that  we 
must  live  up  to  our  obligations   to  all   our 
fellow  citizens,  he  enforced  Federal  court  or- 
ders protecting  the  rights  of  Negro  students, 
and  sought  legislation  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  in  regard  to  voting  and  pub- 
lic accommodations.     And.  just  one  day  be- 
fc^re  his  death,  he  ordered  his  aids  to  draw- 
up  a  bill  to  provide  massive  help  for  those 
whose  clrcunLstances  did  not  permit  them  to 
share  effectively  in  our  society's  affluence. 

And.  in  all  this.  Kennedy  acted  not  only 
as  the  master  politician,  but  also  as  the  great 
teacher  that  the  President  should  be.  Again 
and  again  he  emphasized  that  we  take  these 
steps,  not  for  narrow  i>olitical  or  economic 
gain,  but  because  they  are  right.  He  clearly 
saw  that  this  self-giving,  this  response  to 
others  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  peace, 
is  the  absolute  responsibility  of  all  who 
would  be  truly  human.  And.  In  communi- 
cating this  vis"ion  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
the  world,  he  added  a  new  dimension  to  pub- 
lic life,  a  new  hope  to  a  troubled  world. 

Returning  to  the  poem,  we  find  another 
concise  statement,  this  time  relating  to  the 
accomoli.<;hment  of  true  peace:  says  the  poet: 
"We  found  salvation  in  surrender."  And 
this  surrender  to  the  value  of  each  person 
by  every  other  person  is  the  very  essence  of 
public  life  as  Kennedy  saw  it. 

Last  January  when  I  was  in  Washington 
on  the  trip  i  mentioned  earlier.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  spoke  to  our  group.  And 
In  that  talk  he  outlined  and  crystallized  the 
concept  of  government  that  is  another  major 
Kennedy  contribution  to  public  life. 

For  the  Kennedys— as  for  many  other 
great  statesmen  of  our  history— the  process 
of  government  is  only  partially  the  responsi- 
bility of  elected  officials.  Each  citizen  has 
the  "dutv  to  participate  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  This  Idea  is.  of  course,  as 
old  as  our  country  or  older;  but  it  took  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  bring  the  concept  effectively 
to  life  in  our  age. 

Tills  concept  of  government  as  the  proper 
response  of  each  citizen  to  his  civic  duties, 
the  "surrendering."  if  you  will,  of  each  per- 
son   to   the   needs   and   right*   of   others,   in 
order   to   find   the   salvation   of   that    peace 
which  is  true  harmony  in  human  relations- 
permeated  all  of  John  Kennedy's  public  acts 
and   pronouncements.     He  used  mass  media 
more  than  anv  other  President  to  teach  and 
to    solicit    consensus.      Whenever     a     group 
would  petition  him  or  his  brother  on   the 
civil   rights   issue,   the   response   was   always 
the  same:  "What  will  you  do  to  help  us— how 
will  you  work  with  us  in  seeking  the  reforms 
you  desire?"     And.  in  the  war  on  poverty,  he 
insisted   that    individuals   and   small   groups, 
working    on   specific   project*    in   every   city, 
town,  and  back  road  in  the  Nation  were  co- 
equal partners  with  the  Federal  Government, 
for  without  these  dedicated  Individuals,  the 
Federal  projects  would  be  only  a  mockery. 

This,  then,  Is  the  answer  President  Ken- 
nedy brought  to  the  chronic  lack  of  peace  In 
our  "day.     He  showed  us  that   true  peace  is 


not  a  condition  of  security,  but  rather  a 
rising  to  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
blunted  aspirations  of  our  fellow  men.  He 
pointed  out  that  to  be  truly  American — or 
even  truly -human — we  must  live  in  accord 
with  the  moral  dimension  which  comes  to  us 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  our  lives  are  in- 
extricably tied  In  with,  involved  with,  the 
lives  of  others.  And  he  found  that  govern- 
ment is  only  truly  effective  when  each  indi- 
vidual is  concerned  enough  to  surrender 
selfibh  interests  for  the  common  good. 

^^l^s  is  Ills  legacy,  destined  to  color  history 
for  decades  to  come,  and  to  offer  inspiration 
f.s  long  as  men  value  truth  and  courage. 
And  it  is  only  in  the  light  cf  this  heritage 
that  contemporary  American  politics — es- 
pecially the  grassroots  stirrings  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  of  which  our  own  club  Is 
an  example — can  be  understood,  for  Ken- 
nedy's sharpened  concept  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  public  life  must  sooner  or 
later  be  faced.  In  some  manner,  by  all. 

It  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said, 
"There  Is  properly  no  history;  only  biog- 
raphy." And  indeed  he  was  correct,  for 
events  are  always  what  people — great  and 
small — choose  to  make  of  them.  John  F. 
Kennedy  chose  to  use  his  relatively  short 
time  on  earth  to  better  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
men:  those  who  suffered  because  of  their 
race,  those  who  could  not  share  In  the  mate- 
rial wealth  that  man's  ingenuity  had  created, 
those  who  are  mentally  retarded,  those  who 
live  under  what  the  President  called  the  nu- 
clear sword  of  Damocles.  He  saw  that  a  peace 
of  harmony  and  of  concern  for  others  is  the 
natural  end — the  absolute  responsibility — 
of  man. 

But  at  his  very  inaugtirntion  he  was  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  we  must  not  expect  to 
see  Vne  job  of  peace  finished  and  neatly  put 
away;  it  -s  a  continuing  process.  Our  suc- 
cessi  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  Is  not 
something  we  must  obtain,  it  is  sometliing 
we  must  be.  The  Inaugurai  poet  summed 
this  up  in  his  poem's  ending:  he  saluted  the 
Nation  "such  as  it  would — and  then,  chang- 
ing this  in  honor  of  the  new  President,  said 
such  as  it  will— become."  If  we  choose  to 
follow  the  lead  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  if  we 
rally  faithfully  to  the  cause  cf  peace  as  he 
understood  arid  explained  it,  we  can  share 
the  assurance  of  the  poet  that  our  Nation 
i^lll  protect  and  extend  Its  true  greatness 
Mid  that  everlncreaslng  understanding  and 
Prosperity  will  be  the  lot  of  mankind.  This 
Is  the  major  contribution  of  John  F.  Ken- 
iiedy— his  gift  outright   to  the  world. 


flVAR  ON  POVERTY  BEING  ^WON  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  fought  hard  and  long  for 
the  programs  now  approved  and  made 
possible  by  the  Johnson  administration's 
awareness  of  the  need  and  its  success  in 
working  with  cooperation  with  Congress, 
take  considerable  pride  in  the  success 
that  various  facets  of  these  programs 
have  met  in  San  Antonio,  or  the  20th 
Concressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  representing.      ■ 

I  recall  when  I  served  in  the  Texas 
State  Senate  I  proposed  that  the  State 
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and  the  local  political  subdivisions  recog- 
nize a  responsibility  in  such  areas  as  com- 
prehensive programs  for  our  youth.  I 
£U5:;ested  in  1957.  1959,  and  1961  the 
fonnation  of  what  I  called  then  a  youth 
con.'^ervation  program.  I  took  this  name 
frjin  the  fact  that  I  stat<?cl  repeatedly 
that  in  a  State  such  es  mine  we  v.eve  all 
aware  and  interested  in  soil  conserva- 
tion, but  wo  needed  a  program  to  develop 
and  stimulate  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source of  all:  our  youth. 

Naturally,  v  hen  I  arrived  \n  Conjrress 
in  1962,  one  ol"  the  first  measures  intro- 
duced was  the  bill  patterned  after  the 
then  U.S.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphkey 
Youth  ComeiTation  Act. 

Now  that  these  various  prou-ams, 
popularity  known  as  the  antipoverty 
program,  are  in  elTecc.I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express,  in  behalf  of  my 
constituency,  our  sincere  gratitude  to 
such  great  national  leaders  as  I  yndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Sar^rent-  Shrivcr  for  the 
preeminent  success  the  programs  are 
having  in  helping  those  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  need  of  an  opportunity,  not  a 
handout. 

Just  last  week  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press and  News.  or.  May  22,  publi.'^hed  a 
most  impressive  news  story  covering  the 
first  day  of  registration  in  San  Antonio 
for  the'  Neighbcrhood  Youth  Corps.  I 
ask  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  jioint  this  report: 

Job  Cexters  Open — Voutiis  Liivte  Up  for 
auMMKR  Work 

(  By  M  Ruiz  Ibane? ) 

"I  \v;-iut  to  get  an  educition  mere  tlian 
anything  in  the  world,"  Pedro  Efquivcl,  520 
St.' Augustine  .street,  who  r.t  16  h:;s  ju.=  t  ccm- 
plotcd  the  sixth  (^rade.  .s.iid  Frid.iy. 

Pedro,  wl'.ose  father,  Fidel  Ei^quivcl.  is  un- 
employed, has  a  very  gcnM  reason  to  feel  that 
w;.y. 

He  wasn't  able  to  make  more  progress  In 
his  studies  because  his  family  would  migrate 
periodically  to  other  States  seeking  cmploy- 
ir.ent  in  the  agricultural  ceriters,  but  at  the 
same  time  cutting  short  his  education. 

Hearing  about  his  plight,  Rcmigio  Valdez, 
ccwrdinator  for  the  West  Side  Educational 
Opportunities  Center,  at  San  Fernando  and 
South  St.  AuE^istine  Streets,  contacted 
him  and  told  him  about  the  neighborhood 
youth  centers  which  will  opcr;ite  during 
the  rummer. 

Pedro  Kst  no  time  and  Friday  morning 
made  his  application  at  the  center  set  up 
fit  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Church,  1204 
CastrovUIe  Roud. 

His  application  was  accepted  and  he  was 
overjoyed. 

"This  will  give  nie  an  opportunity  to  help 
my  parents  and  sa'.-e  enoxigh  money  to  stay 
in  school  during  the  year,"  he  said. 

Janie  Sanchez,  16.  of  1601  Loma  Vista 
Street,  is  ono  (  f  si.x  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.-.'.  id  Sanchez,  who  works  as  a  custodian 
fur  the  San  Antonio  Independent  School 
District. 

"With  no  one  else  in  our  family  working 
to  help  my  father,  I  feel  thr.t  getting  a  Job 
in  the  neighborhood  yotith  center  during  the 
summer  will  give  me  a  chance  to  chip  In  a 
little  cash  to  help  out  and  at  the  same  time 
save  my  school  expenses,"  she  said. 

Angelita  Gaona.  17,  is  one  of  nine  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Frank  Gaona.  421  South 
St.- Augustine  Street. 

She  applied  for  a  summer  Job  because 
"school  is  cue  of  the  most  important  things 


in  life,"  and  she  also  wants  to  help  out  any 
Viav  she  can. 

Her  father  is  the  only  working  member  of 
the  family. 

There  were  also  those  who  \«cnt  back 
home  from  the  registration  centers  with  sad 
faces,  such  as  Joe  J.  Cortez,  who  viU  be  16 
June  15,  but  could  not  be  acccpte:l  becaure 
cli'tihilitv  to  participate  in  the  NY  :  requires 
th.-'.t  appUcar.ts  bo  between  IC  and  21  years 
of  age. 

"Thrre  were  so  many  things  that  I  had 
plaL'Hcd  to  do  if  I  had  been  giver  a  job  in 
the  -neighborhood  youth  centers,"  •  said  Joe 
rravcly,  and  added,  "I  wanted  tc  help  my 
f\m.lly    a 'Hi    s.vvc    some    nioncy    t)    st.iy    lu 

ECllOOl." 

Joe  added  that  "things  haven't  been  easy, 
bcc.'.use  my  moiher  was  taken  to  tl  e  hospital 
la.=:t  week." 

•Do  jou  think  there  could  be  any  chance 
th.-.t  I  "would  be  given  a  Job  afte-  my  IGth 
b  rthday  next  June?"  he  asked. 

There  was  al.-o  the  case  of  Ml  rla  Olivia 
Tovares.  17.  of  433  South  San  Ignccio  Street. 
wlio  graduated  from  Providence  High  School, 
but  who  wants  to  go  to  college. 

She  attended  Providence  on  a  s  cholarship 
that  she  won  making  excellent  gr  idcs.  She 
excelled  in  .8p;'.nis-h.  and  at  times'  helped  ;^s 
a.-'slstant  tcuchcr   of  that  lai\::\;.',i,-e. 

These  are  th.e  typical  yuiing  men  and 
women  which  the  NYC  program  was  de- 
signed to  assist — dropouts,  potcrtinl  drop- 
outs, and  youths  with  an  ambition  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  and  lacking  :he  means 
to  do  so. 

Several  hundred  applications  were  Hied 
Friday  in  the  centers  set  up  by  the  Texas 
Einploymciit  CommiEsion  for  th:  t  purpo;:c, 
r  nd  liutidreds  moro  were  expected!  to  be  tiled 
.S.tiu-day  in  two  centers  which  will  stay  open 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  for  the  ber.eii^  of  young- 
srcrs  attending  school. 

Those  centers  will  be  set  up  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Texas  Eir.p:  n..  nt  Com- 
mission at  St.  Alphonsu.s  Chi.rch.  1202 
Souih  Zarzamora  Street.  ai\d  the  Anmaculate 
Cor-ception  Church.  314  Merida  Street. 

Other  centers  have  been  opcrattirig  at  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Church,  lj04  Castro- 
viUe  Road,  St.  Gabriel's  Catholic  Church. 
747  Southwest  39th  Street,  S6.  Timothy 
Church,  1515  Saltillo  Street,  ancj  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe  Church,  1321  El  Paso  Street. 
Registration  wiU  continue  Monday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon  at  the  San  JUan  de  los 
Lagos  Church,  3231  El  P>iso  Street,  and 
St.^Agnes   Church,  802   Ruiz   Street. 

Brief  questioning  .  by  voiur.tocts  manning 
the  application  centers  deterniinies  whether 
the  young  men  and  women  are  eligible  to 
p.irticipate  in  the  NYC  progr;.in. 

If  they  are,  tiney  are  given  application 
blanks  to  fill  and  are  assisted  by  either  volun- 
teers in  the  com.pleti.on  of  the  blanks. 

An  NYC  data  sheet  will  gather  ^iformation 
con.=idered  necessary  for  the  screening  proc- 
ess to  determine  wiiich  are  the  onts  who  need 
the  help  most. 

They  have  to  state  the  numbc-x  of  pf^rsons 
in  their  household,  n.^me  of  tjie  primary 
wage  earner,  whether  they  contribute  to 
family  support,  draft  classihcation  for  boys, 
lang'aage  spjkcn  at  home,  school  st,.^tus.  if 
they  have  been  out  of  school  how  long,  occu- 
pation if  formerly  empi' -yed.  refctred  by,  and 
occupational  goal. 

TEC  registration  centers  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  high  schools  of  each 
specific  area  and  are  getting  help  from  teach- 
ers of  the  youngsters  to  determine  their 
eligibility. 

Locations  of  the  18  NYC  centers: 

1.  Catholic  Church  of  the  Hc;Iy  Fam.lly, 
152  Florencia  Street. 

2.  St.  Gabriel  Catholic  Chiu-ch,  747  South- 
west 30th  Street. 


3.  San    Martin    de    Porres    Church.    1014 
Barney  Street. 

4.  Otir  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  1204  C.istro- 
ville  Road. 

5.  St.  Maria  Gorettl,  203  Highway  90  West. 

6.  St.  Jude  Church,  130  Soutia  St.  Au^^us- 
tinc  Street. 

7.  Holy  Cross  High  School,  42G  North  San 
Felipe  Street. 

8.  Christ    the    King    Church,    2610    Pccz 
Street. 

9.  .San    Juan    de    los    Lagos    Church,    3231 
El  Paso  Street. 

10.  St.  Timothy  Cathcllc  Church.  1515  Sal- 
tillo Street. 

n.  St.     Stephen's     ClMU'ch,     2127     S.iith 
Z-;r-r  inora  .^t.'-cct. 

12.  Immaculate    Conception    Church,    314 
Merida  Street. 

13.  St.     Alphon.'-us    Church,     1202    South 
Z  rzamora  Street. 

14.  Ii-lesia    de    la    Santa    Cruz,    2304    Chi- 
huahua Street. 

15.  Sacred    Heart    of    Je.'^us    Church,    2514 
West  Commerce  Street. 

16.  Our  Lady  of  Guadalv.pe  Church.  1321 
El  Paso  Street. 

17.  St.   Agnes   Catholic    Church,    804  Ruiz 
Street. 

18.  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  617  South 
Conches  Street. 


LETTFR  FROM  A  YOUNG 
CONSTITUENT 

Mr.  TE  L.\  CrAYlZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ne;Ulc- 
mnn  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonz.m.ez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rrf'ORD  and  inchide  extraneous  mattc". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  at  this 
point  iu  the  Record,  a  touchiiig,  almost 
pathetic  letter,  which  I  have  received 
from  a  young  constituent  v.ho  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  migrant  farm  family.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  confronted  with  the 
stark  reality  of  the  pathetic  plight  of 
the.se  folk  and  v.ho  have  also  been  bom- 
barded by  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  such  problems  especially  ask  your 
attention  to  the  following,  bccau.^c  I  will 
be  able  to  refer  tliis  young  man  upon  his 
return  to  one  of  the  ncighlx)rhocd  Job 
Corps  opportunities: 

Dear  Stp. :  I  would  like  to  introduce  myself. 
Well,  there  isn't  much  tn  say  about  my.^clf, 
Ju.-^t  that  I'm  Tony  Martinez.  The  reason  for 
writing  this  letter  Is  because  I'm  lorkinp;  for 
a  Job.  I  don't  know  if  you'll  be  able  to  help 
mc  but  I  sure  hope  you  can.  At  the  present 
time  v.'C  are  planning  on  going  to  the  State  cf 
Michigan  to  work  on  the  fnait  farms  but 
only  for  the  summer.  I  am  p!-.nning  on  re- 
turning home  to  San  Antonio  before  Sop- 
tem.ber  in  order  to  be  ready  for  school.  But 
I  (Tuess  I'll  have  to  come  alone  if  I  want  to 
Ix'  ready  for  school  and  I  do  want  to  bccpu."'e 
It  will  be  my  last  year.  I'll  be  groduatinT 
from  hiL'h  .^chool.  it  will  be  a  rrent  help  to 
my  family  or  rather  to  my  dad  if  I  could  get 
an  aftor-school  Job  because  my  sister  will  also 
be  graduating  froin  high  school  and  yoti  can 
gue."s  how  expensive  it  can  get  when  two,  rttt 
of  a  family  of  eight,  arc  graduating.  It's 
true  that  we  earn  money  here  in  Michigan 
but  we  use  most  of  it  to  pay  debts  rnd  wliat's 
left  of  it  we  spend  on  footl  and  r.cce.s.?itics 
when  we  get  home  because  my  dad  does  not 
have  a  permanent  Job  in  San  Antonio  and 
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my  brother  had  to  leave  his  to  come  with  us, 
and  he  doesn't  know  if  he  will  get  it  back 
"when  returning  from  Michigan. 

Well,  sir,  now  you've  heard  my  problem  and 
I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me  as  to  how  to  go 
;.b  lUt  it.  Please  answer  only  if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble.  Answer  to  this  address  if  it 
thuuld  be  after  the  30th  of  May. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ToNv  Martinez. 

r.S. — God  bless  you. 


MORE  HOPE  SHIPS  ARE  NEEDED 

Mr.  HE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ciir- 
rent  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
demonstrates  once  again  the  explosive- 
ncss  of  the  unrest  that  has  historically 
hindered  progress  in  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  is  becom- 
ln£r  increasingly  aware  that  more  em- 
phasis mu.st  be  placed  on  the  private 
sector  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid.  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  South  America. 

Most  arsurcdly  a  successful  model  of 
this  type  of  foreign  assistance,  which 
also  strikes  at  the  core  of  unrest  among 
our  nciphbor.'s  to  the  south,  is  Project 
Hope.  Hope  is  a  privately  sponsored 
project  which  shares  this  country's  mod- 
ern medical  knowledge  and  skills  with 
newly  developing  countries.  It  is  a 
prime  example  of  a  private  foreign  aid 
program  which  enlists  and  relies  on  the 
participation  and  contribution  of  the 
host,  country,  thus  giving  the  local  peo- 
ple an  important  role  in  its  success. 

While  it  receives  enough  support  from 
the  Agericy  for  International  Develop- 
ment t^o  defray  differential  costs  to  main- 
t.aining  the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope. 
Project  Hope  primarily  is  privately 
financed. 

But  Hope — and  this  is  the  key  point — 
Hope  has  slrown  tiiat  Americans  can  go 
into  a  South  American  country  and  not 
only  help  eradicate  disease  but  establish 
lasting  friend.*ips.  It  is  evidence  of 
man's  humanity  to  fellow  man  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  the  existence  of 
compassion  and  faith  in  this  world  some- 
times seem  dim.  It  has  been  wisely  ob- 
.<^erved  that  "men  must  understand  one 
another  before  nations  can." 

Hope,  at  first  a  brave  but  bold  experi- 
ment in  international  cooperation,  is  now 
a  glowing  succe-ss.  Better  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world  has 
been  achieved  on  a  personal  level, 
through  friendship,  through  knowledge 
and  helping  othei's  to  help  themselves. 
These  people-to-people  contacts  are 
helping  every  day  to  form  the  basis  of 
lasting  peace.  It  is  important  we  rec- 
ognize and  study  the  concept  which  has 
brought  this  to  fruition. 

In  Peru,  for  instance,  the  SS  7/ope  was 
greeted  in  1962  at  Trujillo's  port  city  of 
Salavcrry  by  half-a-dozen  anti-Ameri- 
cans,  one   gray  mare  and  a  band   of 


bearded   young   pro-Castroites   bearing 
Yankee-go-home  signs. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  just  1  month, 
the  anti-American  posters  had  disap- 
peared and  there  was  not  a  beard  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 

Not  only  that  but  these  formerly 
bearded  univcr.'^ity  students,  who  had 
been  so  vehemently  pro-Castro,  asked 
that  Project  Hope  place  a  representative 
on  the  governing  council  of  their  univer- 
sity. 

Finally,  when  10  months  later  this 
great  white  ship  sailed  for  home.  45,000 
Peruvians,  many  barefoot,  some  of  them 
traveling  400  miles,  journeyed  to  Sala- 
verry  to  say  a  fond,  teariful  goodby  to 
their  American  friends  aboard  the  Hope. 
In  Ecuador  the  next  year  it  was  much 
the  same  story. 

Why  has  Hope  been  so  well  received 
when  almost  daily  we  read  about  anti- 
American  orations  and  demonstrations 
in  the  countries  of  South  America? 

Because  Hope  is  people — American 
people — who  volunteer  their  time  and 
talents  away  from  home  and  income  to 
help  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  Because 
Hope  has  become  a  glowing  symbol  of 
the  very  best  that  is  in  the  genuine  Amer- 
ican character.  And  because  the  people 
of  developing  nations,  at  first  su.spicious, 
finally  know  Americans  have  come  in 
peace  and  mercy  and  as  great  teachers. 
Yes,  this  sincere  effort  to  help— with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— strikes  home. 

By  going  into  these  countries  without 
the  umbrella  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
by  simply  doing  their  jobs,  these 
"Hopies,"  "as  the  SS  Hope  staffers  are 
called,  escape  the  criticism  that  they  are 
there  only  to  promote  American  interests 
behind  som.e  stereotyped  image  of  the 
United  States  and  its  countrymen. 

The  bearded  students  of  Trujillo  were 
examples  of  the  change  of  heart  under- 
gone by  the  peoples  visited  by  the  Hope. 
In  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well,  full-fledged 
Communists  actually  have  helped  Hope 
when  they  realized  that  to  oppose  it  was 
political  suicide. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize -winning  LaPrensa 
of  Lima  put  it  best  when  it  editorialized : 
Grinco  is  no  longer  a  sjTionym  of  Yankee 
capitalism,  of  injustice,  of  economic  mo- 
nopoly. Gringo,  since  May  of  1962  (when  the 
SS  Hope  docked),  constitutes  for  the  Peru- 
vians he  who  saves  lives  and  consoles  their 
pains;  who  smiles  and  protect..':,  while  gi\ing 
his  tim.e  without  gain,  his  youth,  and  his 
experience  and  all  which  he  brought  in  his 
ItiTgage. 

But  the  answer  to  Hope's  succcs.s  docs 
not  lie  solely  in  the  compassion  of  the 
"Hopies."  After  all.  these  highly  skilled 
men  and  women  in  white  go  to  these 
countries  for  professional  reasons. 

Tlrcy  go  to  teach.  Teaching  is  stressed 
because  this  enables  Hope  to  have  a 
more  enduring  effect  on  local  health  con- 
ditions than  would  attcmpt-s  at  any  wide- 
spread treatment. 

With  patience  and  understanding,  at 
all  times  working  side  by  side  with  their 
medical  counterparts,  these  dedicated 
Americans  do  not  give — they  share  a 
knowledge  and  demand  that  their  train- 


ees participate.  In  this  way  the  trainee 
does  not  feel  he  has  been  given  some- 
thing, but  that  he  has  accomplished 
something  good. 

While  demonstrating  modern  medicine, 
whether  aboard  the  SS  Hope  or  deep 
in  the  jungles,  the  Hopies  naturally  heal 
and  cure. 

In  addition,  the  Hope  staffers  vac- 
cinate children  who  have  never  been  In- 
oculated :  feed  milk  to  undernourished 
youths  and  conduct  nationwide  nutrition 
programs  in  which  mothers  are  taught 
how  to  prepare  proper  diets  for  their 
children. 

In  this  way  Hope  attacks  the  miseries 
which  are  the  real  fruits  of  discontent 
and  instability.  When  people  have 
health  and  education  they  are  ready  to 
move  on  to  economic  and  political  prog- 
ress. 

Before  sailing  to  its  current  port  of 
Conakiy,  Guinea,  the  SS  Hope  had 
been  to  Indonesia  and  South  Vietnam, 
^n  addition  to  Peru  and  Ecuador.  During 
its  first  4  years,  Hope  trained  more  than 
2.5C0  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  medical  technicians;  treated 
more  than  100,000  persons;  conducted 
over  5.000  major  surgeries,  vaccinated 
more  than  1  million  children  and  dis- 
tributed some  1  million  pints  of  milk. 

Hojye  always  leaves  behind  a  legacy 
wherever  it  visits,  usually  in  the  medical 
schools,  where  Hope  personnel  supervise 
the  education  and  assist  the  administra- 
tors in  reorganizing  and  upgrading  their 
coiu'ses. 

The  good  ship  Hope's  visit  to  Guinea 
this  year  marked  its  first  trip  to  Africa 
and  the  third  continent  served  by  this 
floating  medical  center.  Next  j'ear  the 
vessel  sails  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SS  Hope  should 
not  have  to  leave  Africa.  It  should  re- 
main in  that  continent,  where  the  highly 
skilled  specialists  of  Project  Hope  are 
desperately  needed.  Instead,  there 
should  be  a  second  Hope  ship  going  to 
Central  America,  while  the  other  re- 
mains in  Africa,  bringing  its  medical 
knowledge  to  other  African  nations, 
which  are  trying  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  Indeed,  there  should  be  a  third 
Hope  ship  in  Asia,  where  the  developing 
nations  of  southeast  Asia,  especially, 
need  the  vital  assistance  of  this  splendid 
humanitarian  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Project  Hope  has 
raised  from  private  donations  the  S'jm 
necessary  for  an  SS  Hope  II,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  grant  the  addi- 
tional AID  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
the  vessel.  And  when  Dr.  William  B. 
Wal.sh,  the  farsighted  founder  and 
president  of  Project  Hope,  is  prepared 
financially  to  launch  SS  Hope  III.  I 
hope  that  my  fellow  Members  will  rally 
to  the  support  of  this  worth w-hile  project 
and  its  magnificent  diplomats  of  health 
and  goodwill. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  ol   ab- 
sence v.as  granted  to  Mr.  Hall,  for  June 
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1.  1965.  on  account  of  official  business 
m  the  Seventh  Missouri  Congressional 
Di-trict. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

yiv.  Feighan.  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday 
next.  June  1;  and  for  1  hour  on  Wednes- 
day. June  2;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gall.^cher,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  grantt;d  to: 

I  The  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

'  The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  45.  An  ;ict  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  P..:-  m-.nd 
O  Clark.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  CO.  An  act  for  the  relief  r>i  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve o;.-en:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JticU- 
ciary. 

ri,  97.  An  act  for  tite  rcUef  of  Lt.  R.iymoud 
C  Berube,  Jr.;  to  the  CDmnultee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  134  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K. 
Hirota:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

S.  26:3-  An  :(ct  for  the  relief  of  Honorata 
A  Vda  dc  Narra:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wulverton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Schuster.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired:  to 
th^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ottilia 
Brvtegniann  J;inips:  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
JudiCL.ry. 

S.  10G8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E. 
Sti-.rr:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

S.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Winn,  Jr  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  .the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  800  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  ftscal  year  19C6  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  liie  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT         j 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  rcpcH'ted  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  27,  1965.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  806.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tgxtile  Fiber 
Procluctf;  Idcvitiricatloa  Act  to  ijormic  tlie 
listini;  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  .■  i:  ..-■  .:  iiling 
le.-^s  t'nau  5  percent  of  a  textile  liirqr  priduct; 

HR.eODl.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments mule  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv. 
ice.  U.S    Department  ol   .Agriculture:   and 

HR.7031.  An  act  to  provide  for 
lishment  and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
iiic.'.i  I:i.-tUuto   for   the  Deaf. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  ad.iourn. 

The  motion  v^as  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p  m.  > .  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  June  L  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


^Airior 

XJV. 


IONS, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNIC. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XX|V,  execu- 
tive communications  were  takeii  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ^Installation.^  and  L.>t:stics), 
transmi;un.i:  a  report  of  Defense  pr.  cure- 
nient  from  small  and  other  tatislnets  firms  for 
period  July  1964  to  March  U'65.  {pursuant  to 
sccMon  lOid)  of  the  Small  Bufiness  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  nni  Ctirrimcy. 

1172.  A  letter  from  the  Uiidet  Secretary 
of  the  Inferior,  transmittiiig  dnilfis  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  taymcnt  of 
legir-lative  salaries  and  expenses  4y  the  gov- 
ernments cf  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  3nd  In.«tilar 
Affairs.  J 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  tran-~mitting  a  reporlj  of  recom- 
mendations on  !>articipation  by  jthe  United 
States  in  the  celebration  of  Alaska's  100th 
anniveriary  under  tr.e  Americaiij  flag,  piir- 
stinnt  to  Public  Law  83-010;  to  il)-  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Deputl-  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  andj  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  rci^^^rt  of  con- 
tracts neeotuited  for  the  period  July  I.  19G4 
tlircngh  December  31.  1D04.  j)ursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  (a)  (16) ;  tie  the  Com- 
niif.ec  on  Science  and  A.stron:uiti 


thorize  the  President  to  appoint  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  McKee  (U.S.  Air  Force,  retired  i  to  the 
office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency;  withotit  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
4:i0 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whiilc  House  cm  tlie  Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HR.8330.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Naiional  Defense  Edtic.itlon  Act  of  li»58  U) 
delete  the  loyalty  oath  and  criminal  dis- 
rlosiu'e  provisions;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  431).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  8310.  A  liill  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in 
providing  more  tlcxibllity  in  the  financing 
and  administration  of  State  rehabiUtatioix 
programs,  and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
imiirovement  of  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided under  such  programs,  partictilarly  for 
tlte  mentally  ret;irdcd  and  other  grotips  pre- 
senting special  vocational  rehabilitation 
proljlems.  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
a.inendment  (Rept.  No.  432) .  Referred  to  t!ie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St.ite 
of  the  Uniont' 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8371.  A  bill  to  reduce  excise 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  withotit 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  433).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


clr  r  clause  2  of  rule  XIII^  reports  of 
niitces  were  delivered  tolthe  Clerk 
riiitin:;  and  refeience  to  the  proper 


REPORIS       OF       CO:'vIMITT?FES       ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RE.SOIjUTIONS 
Unclr  r  clause  2  of  rule  XIII„  reports  of 
Cjmmii 
for  pr 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Cr.inmifee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  399.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide adjustments  in  order  to  make  uni- 
form th.c  estate  acquirc-d  fr^r  the  Vega  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Collbran  project,  Colorado,  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reconvey  mineral  interests  in  certain  lands: 
p-without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  4'29). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUUe  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interst.;ite  and 
Foreign  Commerce.    H  R.  7777.  A  bill  to  au- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of   rule   XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H  R.  8653.  A  bill  providing  for  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Omaha  Tribe 
of  Indian.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iii.sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

HR.8654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Mrrino  Act.  1920,  to  prohibit  transport. itioii 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  L'nited  States 
aboard  vessels  of  foreign  countries  permit- 
tlr.g  trade  with  Nortli  Vietnam  or  Cuba;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ; 

H  R.  8055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
G.  1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  im- 
proved, voluntary  methods  of  recruiting, 
traliiing.  transporting,  and  distributing 
agricultural  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Etiucation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  8G56.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants  in  navigable 
and  allied  waters;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ptil)- 
lio  Works. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

n  R  8C57.  A  bill  to  extend  the  term  dur- 
Iul;  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
aut'norized  to  make  fisheries  loans  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  195G.  alid  for 
Other  purpo.5c,':  to  the  Committee  on  Mcr- 
ch;uU  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.-e  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  ar,d  referred  as 
follows: 

285  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  request- 
in£T  Congress  to  atithorize  hospitalization  of 
veterans  in  local  hospitals:  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Veterans"   Affairs. 

286.  AJ:io.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the   State  of  Hawaii,  relative   to  the  appro- 
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priation  of  funas  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  under  the  Hill-Harris  Act;  to  the 
annmittee  on  Appropriations. 

287.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  regulation  and  rcgistra- 
non  of  interstate  firearms  sales;  to  the 
Cmmiltec   on   Ways   and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.R.  8661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Dlbblni,    Siroun    Dibbinl,    Blshara    Dibbinl, 
Stella  May  Dibbinl,  and  Reem  Dibbinl;    to- 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    HAGEN    of    California: 

H  R  8658.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Maria 
D;iGloria  Ormonde;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv   Mr.   POWEIX: 

H  R.  8659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosolino 
Fontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h"r.  8660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Troia;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

219.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
recording  secretriry  general.  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Datightcrs  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, relative  to  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  74th  continental  congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the   Judiciary. 

220.  Also,  petition  of  John  W,  Oliver,  Irwin. 
Pa.,  relative  to  declaring  unconstitutional 
the  bill  S.  1592;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


SENATE 

Frid.\y,  May  28, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'ekSck  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  adjourn  until  noon  on 
Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
JUNE  1,  1965 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  4  seconds, 
a.m.),  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  of  'Wednesday,  May  26,  1965,  until 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Nebraska  School  Lunch  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    ^•EER.ASK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go 
throu.gh  the  process  of  considering  the 
shape  of  agriculture  for  the  future  as 
determined  by  the  farm  legislation  we 
pass  during  this  session,  it  is  important 
that  we  have  the  results  of  these  pro- 
grams in  mind, 

I  would  therefore  like  to  consider  one 
a.spect  of  the  agricultural  programs 
which  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  school  lunch  program  in  Nebraska 
has  been  very  effective  and  beneficial  to 
our  students.  Over  111.500  children  par- 
ticipated in  fiscal  year  1964  and  that 
number  increased  to  125.000  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  These  figures  do  not  include  chil- 
dren attending  the  12C  parochial  schools 
which  participate  in  the  program  in 
Nebraska. 

The  proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  5138,590.- 
000  for  cash  reimbursement  plus  $2  mil- 
lion for  special  a.ssistance  to  needy 
schools  will  not  permit  an  average  reim- 
bursement of  5  cents  per  lunch  served 
which  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
proposes  to  establish. 

During  hearings  on  appropriations,  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion requested  that  the  appropriation  for 
cash  reimbursement  be  increased  to 
$176,880,281  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  for  commodity 
procurement.  This  would  maintain  the 
administration's  total  request. 

The  American  School  Food  Service  also 
requested  that  the  special  milk  program 
aiDpropriation  be  increased  to  provide  an 
amount  adequate  for  full  reimbursement. 


This  would  require  an  increase  from 
$100  to  S108  million.  At  present,  the 
available  funds  must  be  prorated  for 
part  of  the  year  and  is  both  a  time-con- 
suming and  expensive  process. 

I  appreciate  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tering this  program  under  these  handi- 
caps and   support  these  requests. 

I  think  it  is  also  in  order  to  congratu- 
late the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  which  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering this  program  under  these 
handicaps. 


Armenian  Independence 


Today,  Armenia  is  a  captive  nation, 
and  about  one-third  the  size  of  that 
once  independent  state.  Though  their 
freedom  has  been  snuffed  out,  we  here 
in  the  United  States,  whether  of  Ar- 
menian descent  or  just  ordinary  freedom- 
loving  Americans,  will  never  forget  those 
brave  people  who  are  not  free  to  celebrate 
their  own  independence  in  their  home- 
land. It  is  therefore  important  that  we 
celebrate  Armenian  Independence  Day 
to  show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
Armenian  people  now  living  under  the 
hea\T  bonds  of  Communist  tyranny  as  we 
reaffirm  the  hope  that  they  will  again 
attain  their  goal  and  live  in  peace  and 
freedom  in  their  historic  homeland. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
significant  day  for  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere.  On  May  28,  1918,  the 
short-lived  Republic  of  Armenia  pro- 
claimed its  independence. 

The  Republic  of  Arm.enia's  independ- 
ence lasted  only  until  1920  when  this 
fledgling  nation  became  the  first  victim 
of  Soviet  military  aggression  in  a  pattern 
that  has  since  become  familiar.  Ar- 
menia, that  little  ally  of  the  great  allies 
in  World  War  I,  alone  in  the  Caucasus 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  her  friendly 
allies,  was  looted,  devastated,  and  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  menacing  mili- 
tary hordes  and  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
Communist  orbit. 

In  1921.  the  flame  of  freedom  flickered 
ever  so  briefly  in  that  troubled  land. 
Armenian  patriots  staged  a  brief  upris- 
ing and  were  temporarily  successful  in 
winning  freedom,  but  in  a  matter  of 
months  Soviet  military  might  had 
crushed  all  resistance. 


Poems  of  Leon  Roseman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28,  1965 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  find  it  all  too  easy  to  think  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  correctional  institutions 
as  troublesome  riffraff  whose  primary 
needs  are  a  strong  wall  and  food  and 
shelter.  I  wish  to  take  the  privilege  to- 
day of  briefly  calling  to  the  attention  of 
mv  colleagues  the  poetic  accomplish- 
ments of  a  17-year-old  constituent  in 
my  district.  Mr.  Leon  Roseman.  who  is 
an  inmate  of  a  correctional  institution  of 
the  State,  the  W.  J.  Maxey  Boys  Train- 
ing School  in  Whitmore  Lake.  Mich. 
The    two    poems    reproduced    below, 

*  chosen  from  two  books  of  poems  recently 
published    by    Leon,    show   clearly    that 

»  there  is  much  talent  behind  institutional 
walls,  much  talent  to  be  rescued  and  nur- 
tured. 

The  first  poem,  entitled  "I  "Who  Has 
Nothing,"  is  from  "Poems  To  Warm  Your 
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Heart  and  Soul,"  dedicated  by  him  "to 
my  mother  and  father."     It  reads: 

I  Who  Has  Nothing 
I  don't  have  anything;  every  day  is  the  same. 
For  I  have  no  one  you  see. 

Not  one  person  who  cares  for  me. 

Seems  as  I  am  a  castaway  just  to  live  another 

day. 
I  sit  in  my  lone'.y  room  and  wonder  why. 
Wiiat  can  I  do?     I  can't  cry. 
For  loneliness  can  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
.So  iimos  I  wish  I  could  hang. 
I  will  b"^  looking  for  the  day 
When  someone  coines  my  way. 

The  second  poem  is  from  'Poems  for 
Young  and  Old,"  as  he  says,  "created 
and  written  by  Leon  Carlton  Rose  Man, 
dedicated  with  all  humility  t-o  Cheryl 
Jacks." 

LONELV    A.M     I 

There  must;  be  someone, 

Somewhere  for  me. 

Oh  how  I  wish  I  could  see. 

For  a  lonely   person  seems   Uke  I   always  be. 

There  has  to  be  someone  somewhere  for  nie. 

My  moT'ncT  and  fatiier  don't  cure. 
Seems  like  I'll  never  aityv.'here. 
For  if  they  just  love  me  you  see 
That  will  be  enough  for  me. 

Lonely,  lonely  am  I. 
Just  watching;  the  days  go  by. 
Drifting  away  like  wood  in  the  .^ca. 
For  lonely  I  will  always  be. 

This  youth  author  has  captured  tlic 
sadness  that  is  felt  by  mar.y  of  the  thou- 
sands of  young  people  :n  our  land  who  are 
in  institutions,  often  forgotten,  alienated. 

It  is  clearly  evident  to  me.  from  past 
years  of  contact  with  correctional  and 
penal  irustitutions.  that  we  mu.st  con- 
tintie  to  increase  the  numlier  of  coun- 
.selors  and  psychiatrists  available  to  aid 
the  boys  in  such  institutions,  if  we  are 
to  have  any  real  hope  of  ro.'^toriny  these 
young  people  to  productive  and  contented 
lives. 

Also,  we  must  continue  to  try  to  en- 
able boys  such  as  Leon  to  live  outside 
an  institution  in  a  family  setting,  with 
substitute  parents,  if  necessary.  The 
Ribicoff  amendment  to  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  currently  being  considered  in 
the  Senate,  will  help  in  this  regard  by 
providing  money  to  aid  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children:  hi.s  amendment  de- 
sei-ves  our  support. 


Memorial  Day — A  Day  for  the  Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETT.S 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3EN  FATIVE.S 

Friday,  May  28, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Mon- 
day, as  we  all  know,  is  Memorial  Day,  a 
national  holiday  set  aside  to  commemo- 
rate the  many  patriots  and  heroes  in  our 

history  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in 

defense  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Because  it  falls  on  a  Monday,  it  gives 
us  a  welcome  3 -day  weekend,  a  chance 


to  spend  some  extra  time  with  our  pet 
projects  at  home,  or  take  a  little  trip,  or 
just  get  in  an  extra  round  of  golf.  For 
most  of  us,  it  is  a  windfall  vacation  giv- 
ing us  a  little  more  than  the  usual  1-  or 
2-day  re.spite  from  the  daily  routine. 

And  I  think  perhaps  as  a  tcsult,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  give  too  little  thought 
to  the  real  reason  for  Memorial  Day.  the 
reason  we  have  declared  it  a  national 
holiday. 

We  are  plcar,od.  of  course,  to  see  the 
ceremonies  in  Arlington  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  We  are  pleased 
to  .see  the  President  make  the  pjlgrima.ge 
to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  that 
mionumcnt.  It  is  a  proud,  .sad.  fleeting 
moment. 

The  bugles  blow  and  the  flags  whip  and 
flutter  in  the  breei'e  and  the  ceremony  is 
over. 

We  get  quickly  back  to  the  biisiness  of 
livins.  1 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  of  course;  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  living  and  not 
dv.-ell  overlong  on  the  memoric^s  of  the 
dead.  While  v:e  feel  great  pride,  we  are 
also  dLstuvbed  by  the  thou<:;ht  thrt  here 
lies  a  father,  a  brother,  a  son.  a  comrade 
in  arms  "known  but  to  God." 

But  I  hope  that  the  feeling  of  pride, 
the  sad  thoughts  and  the  significance  of 
the  ceremony  will  linger  long  enough  to 
find  some  meaning  beyond  the  dead 
past — that  they  can  be  applied  by  each 
of  us  to  the  business  of  living. 

Here  in  Wa.shington,  wc  live  surround- 
ed by  statues  and  monuments  to  the 
glories  of  the  past  that  have  made  this 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  Wc  live 
coiu^tantly  in  .s/^ht  of  reminders  of  that 
last  full  mea.sure  of  devotion  which  so 
many  brrve  souls  have  laid  on  the  altar 
of  freedom. 

And  for  me.  privilcr;ed  as  I  am  to  serve 
hei'e  in  a  capacity  that  demands  some- 
thing less  than  that  last  full  measure,  I 
am  never  quite  able  to  shake  ofit  the  feel- 
ing of  obligation,  of  duty,  and  of  in- 
debtedness to  these  silent,  ghostly  sen- 
tinels. They  beseech  all  of  us.  with  their 
stoney  faces  and  unseeing  marble  eyes, 
to  safeguard  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
the  living  which  they  have  piu'chascd 
with  their  lives. 

I  think  we  have  a  debt  to  thr.se  ghosts 
of  the  past.  And  it  is  a  debt  we  can  set- 
tle up  only  among  our.selves.  with  each 
other,  with  the  living  of  today  and  the 
unborn  of  the  future.  It  is  a  debt  that 
transcends  expedience  and  political  par- 
tisanship. It  is  a  debt  of  honor  which 
calls  upon  us  to  repay  by  pledging  our 
lives  to  the  piinciples  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  for  which  theirs  were  the 
price. 

The  process  of  dying  in  defcn$e  of  those 
principles  continues.  In  spite  of  ulti- 
mate weapons,  foolproof  trcatie.s.  and  im- 
pregnable alliances,  we  will  Ktill  have 
the  Vietnams,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lics,  the  Congos,   and   the   Cubas.      We 

still  must  demand  the  lives  of  a  few  in 

defense  of  the  lives  of  many.  Our  great- 
est debt,  perhaps,  is  the  one  owed  to  the 
heroes  of  the  future  who  may  one  day 


be  asked  to  forfeit  their  lives  because  we 
failed  to  meet  our  obligations  now. 

It  is  a  debt  which  we  ignore  at  oui' 
mortal  peril. 


Pollution  Control   Key   Factor   in  Water 
Supply — Blatnik 


( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r.r 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  MCCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOa-iE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Friday,  May  2S.  1965 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  issue  of  American  County  Govern- 
ment, the  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  has  an 
excellent  article  in  which  Representative 
John  A.  Blat.vik.  otitlines  his  views  on 
the  pi'ogress  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution.  Mr.  Blatnik 
is  accorded  the  rightful  accolade,  "Mr. 
Water  Pollution  Control"  by  this  di.<;tin- 
guished  group.  During  the  past  few 
months  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  with  Mr. 
Bi-.iTNiK  and  I  can  truly  say  that  his  dili- 
gent work  and  leadeiship  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  the  1965 
Clean  Water  Act.  Normally  passage  of 
such  legislation  would  be  good  reason 
to  rest  a  bit,  but  Mr.  Bl.atnik  is  already 
forging  ahead  with  new  ideas  and  plans 
to  fulfill  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  the  war  on  water  pollution.  Members 
of  Congress  arc  indebted  to  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Counties  for  publishing 
this  article  and  for  their  Icader.-^hip  in 
preparing  an  excellent  series  of  commu- 
nity action  guides  for  water  pollution 
abatement  and  control.  The  article  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

POILUTION     COiNTROL     KeY     FACTOR     IN     V/ATFR 

Slt'I'ly  -  Blatnik 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  galKuis  a 
day  of  untreated  sewage  pours  into  Raritan 
B.iy.  producing  one  of  the  Nation's  worst 
examples  of  salt  water  pollution  and  virtu- 
ally nuning  tlic  once  important  shellfish  in- 
dustry there. 

Industrial  waste  from  major  packingl-ionses 
in  the  Omaha  area  has  so  overloaded  the 
municipal  treatment  plants  that  they  can- 
not handle  the  volume,  and  huge  volumes 
of  such  animal  waste  pollutes  vast  sections 
of  the  mid-Mississippi. 

Poinuion  of  the  Merrimack  River  in  New 
England  has  become  so  bad  it  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  a  depressed  economic  situation 
and  interferes  with  the  tise  of  the  river  for 
altiiosl  all  public  purposes. 

These  are  liut  three  .starkly  dramatic  in- 
stances whicli  illustrate  the  crisis  stage  of 
water  pollution  in  this  country. 

Responding  to  such  situations  with  gov- 
ernmental action  at  both  the  national  and 
the  local  level,  the  Nation  is  moving  to  alle- 
viate the  problem,  however:  and  no  man  Is 
more  responsible  for  public  activity  in  the 
water  pollution  field  than  "Mr.  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control"  himself,  Congressman  John 
Bi.ATMK  of  Minnesota. 

A  man  who  grew  up  in  the  lake  coutUry  of 
northern  Minnesota,  where  water  resources 
and  conservation-mindediiess  were  deeply  in- 
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(Trained  in  his  consciousness.  Congressman 
Blatnik  in  this  exclusive  interview  below 
tcUs  what  the  problem  is,  what  is  being  done 
about  it.  and  how  he  assumed  national  lead- 
ef:;I)ip  with  respect  to  it. 

Question.  I  understand  yor  were  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  national 
legislation   on   the  stibject.     Is   that  correct? 

t'^nswcr.  Yes.  I  was  sponsor  In  the  House 
of  Reprc.^entatives  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
firs  I  permanent  comprehensive  national  pro- 
gram for  water  pollution  control.  That  act 
became  law  on  July  9.  1956.  Public  Law  660 
of  the  84th  Congress.  It  was  also  my  -privi- 
lege to  sponsor  in  the  House  the  legislation 
which  made  far-reaching  changes  In  the  law. 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961,  Public  Law  87-88.  which 
was  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  July  20, 

lOCl. 

Question,  Has  there  been  a  basic  reorienta- 
tion of  direction  in  thinking  in  regards  to 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement  since 
that  time,  and  if  so,  what? 

Answer.  Nine  years  ago  pollution  control 
w.iS  widely  considered  to  be  primarily  a  pub- 
lic health  matter.  Today  health  remains 
an  important  consideration,  but  more  at- 
tention is  being  focused  on  the  need  to  pre- 
vent pollution  so  that  waters  can  be  used  for 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  propagation, 
agriculture,  industry,  esthetic  enjoyment, 
and  other  purposes.  Water  pollution  con- 
trol is  recognized  now  as  part  and  parcel  of 
water  resources  mariagcniont  and  of  the  total 
conservation  picture. 

Question.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  specifically,  and  the  overall 
water  supply  problem  in  this  country  in  gcn- 
er-.l  today? 

Ansv.-er.  It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  extent 
of  pollution  in  the  United  States  today. 
Every  major  river  system  is  polluted.  Total 
w.itcr  use  in  the  United  States  doubled  from 
1915  to  19G2 — from  170.46  billion  gallons  a 
day  to  342.42  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  1980 
daily  reqviirements  for  fresh  water  will  reach 
an  estimated  597  billion  gallons,  and  by  the 
year  2000  the  demand  for  fresh  water  may 
reach  a  thousand  billion  gallons  a  day.  Since 
engineering  works  are  expected  to  increase 
the  availai3le  fresh  water  supply  to  only  515 
billion  gallons  a  day  by  1980,  and  to  C50  bU- 
lion  gallons  by  the  year  2000,  we  can  foresee 
a  deticlt  of  serious  proportions.  Reuse  of 
water  is  the  eflective  answer,  and  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion are  critically  necessary  if  water  is  to  be 
fit  for  reuse. 

Question.  Is  there  an  answer  to  the  pollu- 
tion problem  in  large,  landlocked,  relatively 
Etni  bodies  of  water  such  as  Lake  Erie? 

Answer.  Lake  Erie,  shallowest  of  the  Great 
Lakes,    has    taken    in    so    much    industrial. 


waters  of  Lake  Erie  are  expected  to  result 
in  effective  remedial  action.  We  are  working 
with  Canada  through  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  lake  pollution  and  low  level 
problems.  We  hope  that  as  new  knowledge  is 
developed,  new  courses  of  aetion  will  be 
opened  for  the  preservation  of  the  waters  of 
the  lakes. 

Question.  One   of    the   great    problems    in 
wr.tcr    ixjllution    ab.-itement    and    control    is 
that  of  money.     Wliat  are  your  opinions  on 
the   possibility   of   the   Federal    Government 
establishing  a  huge  revolving  fund  so  that 
localities  could  borrow  against  It  now,  rather 
than  perhaps  be  delayed  in  their  projects  be- 
cause this  year's  funds  have  been  exhausted? 
Answer.  Money  is  a  problem.    Waste  treat- 
ment works  are  expensive,  and  there  is  com- 
petition for  the  taxpayer's  dollar  from  more 
glamorotis  civic  enterprises.     The  idea  of  a 
revolving  fund  on  which  communities  could 
draw  now  is  an  interesting  one.     Variations 
of  the  revolving  fund  concept  have  been  used 
•with    success    to    fitiiance    many    activities- 
housing,   agriculture,   and    power   programs, 
for  example.     Governor  Rockefeller  has  pro- 
posed, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  States  ad- 
vance the  Federal  shaie  of  the  cost  of  munici- 
pal waste  treatment  works,  and  secure  reim- 
bursement later  from  the  State's  allotment 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act's  construction  grants  progiam.    This  pro- 
gram expires  in  2  year.=  ,  and  we  propose  to 
give  it  a  thorough  review  before  it  is  renewed. 
Question,  Do  you  see  any  other  answer  to 
the  financial  problem  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent   method    of    gradually    increasing    the 
amount    of    Federal    contributions   and    the 
annual  appropriations  for  the  program? 

Answer,  Our  committee  took  a  first  step 
toward  increased  Federal  participation  in 
municipal  waste  treatment  works  construc- 
tion by  increasing  from  $100  million  to  $150 


before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee this  year  told  of  a  backlog  of  1,500 
applications  as  of  December  1964,  and  an 
anticipated  backlog  of  about  the  same  num- 
ber as  of  July  1965.  The  act  specifies  criteria 
for  awarding  grants.  Projects  must  be  cer- 
tified by  the  State  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  eligible  projects  on  the  basis  of 
financial  and  water  pollution  control  needs. 
Public  benefits.  Interests,  and  necessity  are 
taken    into    consideration. 

Question,  Do  you  foresee  any  new  prob- 
lems in  water  pollution  control  other  than 
the  growing  magnitude  of  the  present  situa- 
tion? 

Answer.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  much 
talk  about  radioactivity  as  a  new  major  pol- 
lutant. Attention  shifted  to  detergents,  then 
to  pesticides.  Scientific  and  industrial  prog- 
ress, or  new  technology,  brings  new  sources 
of  pollution.  Known  waste  treatment 
methods  cannot  cope  effectively  with  certain 
chemical  wastes.  Highway  construction  and 
subtirban  development  have  caused  severe 
riitation  problems  in  nearby  streams.  Ship 
pollution,  some  caused  by  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels, has  been  a  problem  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  The  situation  requires  nothing  less 
than  an  all-out  attack  on  pollution,  from 
whatever  source. 

Question.  How  do  you  size  up  public  sen- 
timent on  the  subject?  Are  the  people  in  a 
mood  to  act  decisively  on  this  problem? 

Answer.  There  is  a  mounting  public  de- 
mand for  clean  water.  The  fight  against 
pollution,  a  lonely  b.attle  of  conservationists 
and  a  few  others  not  many  years  ago.  has 
widespread  support  today.  Public  w'ater 
supply  is  the  highest  use  of  water.  But 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  just  enough 
clean  water  to  drink  and  use  in  their  hom.cs. 
They  insist  that  bays  and  lakes  and  rivers 
be    clean    enough    "for    swimming,    fishing. 


million  the  annual  appropriations  author-     boating,  and  water  skiing.    They  resent  the 

necessity  to  travel  long  distances  for  water- 
centered  recreation  because  pollution  makes 
nearby  waters  unfit  for  use.  Farmers,  com- 
mercial fishermen,  shippers,  industrialists, 
property  owners,  and  nature  lovers  all  have  a 
stake  ill  clean  water.  President  Johnson's 
leadership  has  given  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  drive  against  pollution. 

Question.  What  is  the  most  important 
thing  a  local  f)tiblic  official  can  do  to  help 
solve  the  water  pollution  crisis? 

Answer.  He  can  take  an  unequivocal  stand 
for  clean  water,  supporting  citizens  who  ad- 
vocate an  antipollution  drive,  and  leading 
public  opinion  where  it  lags.  He  can  insist 
on  the  forceful  administration  of  applicable 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  advocate  strong 
measures  if  they  are  lacking.  He  can  require 
new  industry  to  give  assurance  of  effective 
waste  disposal  methods,  and  work  out  real- 
istic arrangements  with  existing  industry  to 


Ization  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  Any 
funds  appropriated  beyond  the  basic  $100 
million  would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on 
a  straight  population  basis,  instead  of  the 
present  population-per  capita  income  for- 
mula, and  the  dollar  ceilings,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  double  to  $1.2  million  for  a  single 
project,  and  $4.8  million  for  a  joint  project 
serving  two  or  more  communities,  would  not 
apply  to  any  projects  constructed  with  grants 
from  the  additional  funds,  if  the  State 
matched  the  Federal  contribution,  permitting 
a  FedenU  grant  up  to  the  full  30  percent 
of  project  cost  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
r.ct. 

The  need  is  so  great  that  I  look  for  a  larger 
Federal  construction  grants  program  when 
wc  act  to  extend  it  beyond  its  Jime  30,  1967, 
exoiration  date.  The  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act.  for  which  implementing  funds  are 
now    exhausted,    the    Appalachian    Flegional 
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unlike  a  flowing  stream,  cannot  flush  itself 
of  ixsUution.  To  stop  the  outpouring  of  pol- 
lution into  the  lake  wUl  take  expensive  meas- 
ures. To  restore  the  quality  of  its  waters 
Will  take  a  gigantic,  concerted,  and  costly 
effort.  If  w^  make  the  commitment,  I  think 
we  can  do  the  job. 

The  Great  Lakes  arc  the  largest  fres'n  water 
Source  on  earth.  Tlie  condition  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
situations  at  places  on  the  other  Great  Lakes, 
inchiding  magnificent  Lake  Superior,  on 
wliich  my  congressional  district  borders, 
makes  xis  realize  that  this  resource  Is  not 
indestructible.  The  national  water  quality 
laboratory  for  fresh  water  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  next  year.     The 

Great  Lakes-Illinois  River  Basin  project,  a 
comprehensive  program  for  wat-er  pollution 
control,  has  been  underway  for  several  years. 
Enforcement  actions  involving  the  southern 
end    of    Lake    Michigan    .ind    the    Michigan 


March  9.  and  the  public  works  and  economic 
development  bill,  the  administration  meas- 
ure recently  introduced  in  both  Houses,  all 
include  provisions  authorizing  financial  as- 
sistance to  ceruain  communities  on  more 
liberal  terms  than  those  set  by  the  basic  laws 
authorizing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Over  $100  million  in  APW  funds  gave  added 
help  to  hard-pressed  communities  for  w.aste 
treatment  works  construction.     More   States 


md  technical  assistance  from  the  State,  and 
from  the  Federal  Government.  He  can  ex- 
plore the  advantages  of  joining  with  neigh- 
boring communities  in  constructing  w.-vste 
treatment  works,  and  determine  that  plants 
are  properly  maintained.  He  can  work  with 
State  officials  to  overcome  any  legal  difficul- 
ties respecting  the  financing  cf  new  facilities 
and  consult  with  them  as  to  the  method  of 
financing    which    best     meets     the    commu- 


could  participate  in  the  financing  of  these      nity's  situation. 


urgently  needed  facilities.  Tliere  are  ways 
to  get  a  better  return  on  the  dollars  in- 
vested— development  cf  advanced  waste 
treatment  methods,  operator  training,  and 
joint  use  of  facilities  by  commtmitles. 

Question.   Are  applicants  for   grant-in-aid 
under  present  law  exceeding  the  availabUity 


Question.  Do  you  feel  that  local  cfBcials 
are  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  problem 
and  that  localities  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
meet  the  problem?  If  not,  wherein  are  they 
lacking? 

Answer.  There  is  a  vast  difference  In  the 
degree  of  awareness  and  aggressiveness   on 


of  Federal  funds    and  if  so  what  are  the    the  part  of  local  officials  in  coping  with  the 
criteria  for  awarding  grants?  water  pollution  problem.     Federal  enforce- 

Answcr.  Yes,    the    testimony   of    the   Divi- 
sion of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control 


nient  action  has  been  necessary  to  prod  some 
1-ocalities  which  for  generations  had  used  the 
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river  as  a  sewer.  Other  comnumities  have 
been  In  the  forefront.  To  the  extent  that 
they  arc  not  now  doins^  thc^c  tliin,^.';,  I  would 
urge  local  cfficiais  to  t.ike  the  actions  I  pro- 
jiosed  in  nnswcr  to  ytnir  qucition.  Local 
oilicials  today,  in  coniiiiou  with  the  people 
at  large,  are  Increasinj^Iy  av,arc  of  the  ini- 
nortance  of  clean  water.  Even  narrow  cco- 
r.oniic  con^idcr,.tions  demand  it.     A  w.;tcr- 


\i.=  irg  industry  will  not  locate  a  ^lew  plant 
in  an  area  which  lacks  sufficient  pcod  water. 

Question.  As  you  know,  NACO  1e  carrying 
on  an  cxiensive  water  pollution  sbatcmcnt 
and  control  prograni  in  cooper.it ioB  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  \\^■l;n  benefits 
c!o  you  sec  accriiint^  from  such  a  jiFogram? 

Answer.  Tie  t.ipical  outline  of  ytur  Public 
OtticiaLs'   Coninumi'v   Action    CaiiCPs   and   a 


look  at  the  guides  which  you  have  Issupcl 
thus  far  impress  me  with  the  fact  that  you 
have  launched  an  Important  educational 
program.  You  are  di.sscminating  information 
of  great  practical  v.ilue  to  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  putting  effective  programs  into  be- 
ing at  the  local  level  througliout  the  United 
States.  I  congratulate  N.'VCO  un  this  under- 
takinir. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'l"n:.siuv.  .Iim:  1.  IDli") 

The  Hou.-r  met  at.  12  o'clock  noji-i. 

The  Cne.plain.  Rev.  BM-naid  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  ti.'^ed  this  Sciiptixrc:  Habakkuk  3: 
13:  /  irill  rcjoi'^e  in  the  Lord,  I  uiil  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salva!:io7i. 

O  Thoxi  who  cvt  the  Eupvemc  R'.ilcr  oi 
the  uiiiveise  v.ho.?e  laws  and  command- 
ments are  benign  and  beneficent,  grant 
that  \vc  may  always  observe  and  obey 
the  ways  of  Thy  spirit  and  make  them 
cur  first  concern. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  have 
failed  to  learn  the  lessons  which  expe- 
rience and  hi.^tory  teach  r.s  and  v.hich 
are  nocc.^saiw  in  the  buildin:^  of  a  better 
and  more  beautiful  world  and  that  we 
need  the  cooperation  of  a  united  people. 

May  wo  be  slad  and  grateful  that  thoi-e 
is  SO  much  that  v.e  can  do  and  are  privi- 
leced  to  share  \vith  others  much  which 
■^^ill  inspire  them  with  courage  and  hope. 

Help  us  tlien  to  apprehend  and  apply 
those  faculties  and  capacities  which  will 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  biothcrhood  and 
fellowship. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proccedinjis  of  Fri- 
day, May  28,  196.5,  was  read  and  approved. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON-^  TERRITORIES 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS.  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ininninious  consent  t'lnt  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  pcrniitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  durinj:  .frcneral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL     SUDCOMMITTKE     ON     THE 
FEDIIRAL      AID      IIIUHWAY     PRO- 

GRAAI.    COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Spcai.er,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Aid  Hi".h- 
way  Profrram  be  permitted  t0  sit  Ihi.s 
afternoon  raid  tomorrow  durinp  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Si^caker,  rosorvinf^ 
the  riiTht  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, with  all  the.-^e  subcommittees  and 
committees  sitting  this  afternoon,  I  won- 
der if  there  will  bo  anybody  here  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  tlie  v.onderful  ap- 
propriation for  the  State  Department 
and  related  acencies.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  iiiy  objec- 
tion, i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicre  obtjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROGER,G  of  Colomdo.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
hfivo  until  midnight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  6400,  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Thci'e  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LA- 
BOR. COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  a^sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
'.h"  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today  and  for  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALEND.\R 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  This  is  Priv'aie  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Cnlendar. 


OPJ 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'E.R.  2924) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stoa-es,  Inc. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
f  )riua? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill   (H.R.  1380) 
for   the   relief   of    Mrs.   Nathalie   Iline. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  tills  bill  be 
passed  oyer  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  opjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleqian  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  MAROWITZ 

TliO  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1445) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marov.itz. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
un.iiiimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  wititout  prejudice. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  pentkman  from  Iowa? 

Tlicrc  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  DELINA 

Th.e  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1853) 
for  the  relief  of  Giu;  eppc  Dclina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   lfl.=i.3 

Da  it  enacted  by  Vic  Sr}iatc  nJid  Ilou^c  o/ 
RcprcacJitatiics  of  the  United  States  of  Arncr- 
ica  in  Connrr-s  assc7nblc'j ,  That,  for  the  i)ur- 
poses  Of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
C'iu.soppc  Dclina  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  havL-  been  lawfully  admitted  to  ihe 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  under  such 
conditi;ins  and  controls  which  tlic  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Doijartment  of  'Stealth,  Kdnc.'.tion. 
.ind  Welf.ire  may  deem  neccss  >ry  to  impose: 
Proridcd,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
cr,',l.  be  dcpoEited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  said  Act.  Upon  the  granting  of  perm- 
:i!.eni  residenec  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
strvict  the  proper  quota  control  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  tiic  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

.strike  out  all  after  the  en.Tcting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  tiicrcof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purp:),ses  of  .section  244(a)  (1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Oiu.'jeiipc  Delina  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
boon  phyKically  present  in  the  United  States 
since  April  17,  lt)52.'" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossri 
and  ixad  a  thiid  Lime,  was  icad  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALBERT    RLARKS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R. 
for  the  relief  of  Albert  Marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    1889 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kcprcsentcitives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withst.andintt  the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(3 1  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
WocTt  Marks  mav  he  issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
miti'^'d  to  the  United  St.ites  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  atl- 
nii-sible  imdcr  the  provisions  of  th.'it  Act: 
provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
onlv  to  a  groimd  for  exclu.sion  of  wiiich  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Dep:irtment  of 
ju'^tice  hatl  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  a 
MUt.Lble  and  proper  bond  or  tmdertaking, 
"ipproved  bv  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited a£  prcsci-ibcd  by  section  213  of  said 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  E\'idently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


1889) 


CHESTER  (ABRAMCZYK"   HILL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1908) 
for  tlie  relief  of  Chester   (Abramczyk> 

Hill.  ^,     , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1908 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igrcss  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
t!io  minor  child.  Chester  (Abramczyk)  Hill. 
Shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural 
born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  L. 
Hill,  Citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided. 
r\\:\t  the  natural  parents  of  Chester 
(Abramczyk)  HUl  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage!  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  statvis  under  Vnc  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clavise  and 
insert   in   Ucxi  thereof   the   following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Chester 
(Abramczyk)  Hill  may  be  classified  as  an 
eligible  orp'nan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  xtpon  approval  of  a 
petition  med  In  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  L.  Hill,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  ^  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DA'VIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  call 
of  the  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be 
dispensed  witl">. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the     request     of     the     gentleman     from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Adair 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a.  quoiTim. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  PELLY,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8371,  A  BILL  TO  REDUCE 
EXCISE  TAXES,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  filed  the  following 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  404,  Rept. 
No.  436  >,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H.   Res.   404 
Resolved.  That  \ipon   the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8371)    to   reduce  excise   taxes,   and   for   other 
purposes,    and    all    points    of    order    against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.    After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  fotir  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled   by   the 
chairman   and   ranking  minority   member   of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
aiTLendment.     No    amendment    shall    be    in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.     Amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be 
ofTcrcd  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion   of    the    general    debate,    but    said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  aniend- 
ment.     At   the   conclusion   of   the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with   such   amendments  as  may   have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered"  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening    motion,     except     one     motion     to 
reconunit. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8639  mak- 
iriS  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of    State,    Justice,    and    Commerce,    the 

Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrrEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8639,  with  Mr. 
Fascell  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   I  Mr.  Rodney  1. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

mav  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  indicated, 
this  bill.  H.R.  8639,  would  make  appro- 
priations in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  to  wit. 
fiscal  year  1966,  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciarj',  and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  related  agencies 
include  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  Office  of  Education 
Civil  Rights  Educational  Activities,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  the 
Special  Representatives  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, the  Tariff  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  carried  ia 
the  bill  is  82.085,689,900  in  direct  appro- 
priations. 

The  bill  also  carries  $3,898,400,000  m 
funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  following  table  smnmarizes  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  in  com- 

*  parison  with  the  corresponding  budget 
estimates  and  the  1965  fiscal  year  ap- 

*  propriations. 
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Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  tho 
amount  to  v.hich  I  have  made  reference 
in  direct  appropriations  is  concerned,  to 
wit,  $2,085,680,900,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  thi?  figure  represents  a  decrease 
of  $82,045,700  in  the  amount  of  the  budg- 
et e.stimate.  and  is  S87. 2^59.800  below  the 
total  appropriations  for  all  the.';e  activi- 
ties in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

First.  I  shall  refer  to  the  Department 
of  State.  The  budget  estimates  for  the 
Department  of  State  total  '^-!04.2in.000. 
The  committee  has  included  in  the  bill 
$383,202,000,  v.hich  would  be  a  reduction 
of  .'516.003,000  in  the  total  rcqucctcd  for 
that  Department,  and  an  increase  of 
S3. 354. 000  over  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Insofar  as  this  increase  of  S3. 354. 000 
Is  concerned,  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  bill  does  not  carry  any  funds  for 
any  additional  personnel.  The  budget 
estimate  contained  a  rcxiucst  for  385  ad- 
ditional positions.  When  the  Secretary 
appeared  before  the  committee  he  gave 
testimony  with  reference  to  this  request 
and  volunteered  a  reduction  of  229  posi- 
tions. The  rcmainin^r  15G  additional  po- 
sitions have  been  dciiied  by  the  commit- 
tee, with  the  result  that  no  addiiicnal 
p-isitions  have  been  provided  for.  The 
DC'partment  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  v\ith  the  help  of  this  committee, 
have  held  the  number  of  positions  down 
to  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  1061.  in 
other  words,  5  fiscal  years  a^o.  The  De- 
partment and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
are  indeed  entitled  to  our  commendation 
for  this  fact.  The  item  for  salaries  and 
expenses  includes  additional  funds  to 
provide  v.ithin-crade  salary  costs,  wage 
and  price  increases,  the  openin'x  of  some 
necessary  new  posts,  additional  inod- 
ernization  of  communications  facilities, 
and  improvement  cf  the  Department's 
security  program,  including  the  use  of 
security-trained  Seabees  to  supervise 
constnictlon  of  now  office  buildings. 
This  is  the  result  of  havins?  uncovered 
i:i  a  newly  construct'^d  building,  i.pened 
about  a  year  ago  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
an  elaborate  sy.stem  of  listenincr  de- 
vices which  were  evidently  installed  at 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  build- 
i  ■T.  We  know  that  in  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  the  labor  is  furnished 
ty  the  Communist  Government  of  that 
country,  whether  it  bo  Moscow  or  War- 
sav.-,  or  wherever  it  is.  There  was  no 
real  control  over  .such  construction,  and 
there  should  have  been.  A  system  has 
now  been  devi.sed  whereby  Seabees.  Navy 
t.T.incd  in  this  sort  of  thins,  will  be  on 
hand  to  sup&i"vise  construction  and  to 
see  that  no  clandestine  listening  devices 
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are   inserted   in  the  framcwo 
buildinfT. 

As  to  representation  allowantcs,  a  fav- 
orite subject  of  my  di.stinptuisl 
from  lov.a  I  Mr.  Gaossl.  the  (ommittee 
ha.s  allowed  exactly  the  .^jame  ns  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  in 
r?nt  fiscal  y;:^ar.  The  amount 
the  bill  is  a  decrease  of  S57,0|C0  in  the 
amount  of  the  budget  e.sl.imatp. 

r,:r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmail,  will  the 
ccntleman  yield? 

Mr.   ROONEY   cf   New   Yorh . 
to    the    di.stiiir-uislicd    rcntlerfan    from 
lo'.va. 

Mr.  GROSG.  I  have  not  hcird  of  any 
slipi>ase  anywhere  o\  er  the  wcrld  as  the 
lesu'.t  oi  holdiuj;  them  down  on  these 
liquor  and  cntcrteinmcnt  ftuUds,  and  I 
com.mend  the  committee.  I  «-ould  like 
to  say  to  the  c;cntlcman,  having,'  read 
s.ovn.0  part  of  the  hearin'x.s — nDt  all  but 
some  part  of  tlic  bcarins's — I  <  o  not  be- 
lieve tliat  t'lc  holding  down  of|pcrsonneI 
in  the  State  Department  and  related 
agencies  is  attributable  primarily  to  the 
officials  in  the  State  Depaatment.  I 
would  like  to  sa.v,  in  my  opinion,  the 
holding  down  on  personnel  is  attributable 
to  the  stibcommittce,  the  apiM-ppriations 
subcommittee,  the  gentlem.an  from  Nev; 
York  and  his  collea^'ues  who  have  han- 
dled this  bill  throu'rh  the  yeaif;.  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  io  that  re- 
spect. I 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.j  I  should 
thank  the  ficntlcman  in  behalf  of  the 
subcommiiiec  but  I  must  be  fair  and  say 
that  if  we  did  not  have  the  cooperation 
of  Secretary  Rusk  and  responsible  of- 
ficials in  the  department,  we  could  not 
have  achieved  holding  the  lilie  at  the 
same  number  of  personnel  flor  5  suc- 
cessive fiscal  years.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  includtd  in  the 
bill  Is  the  amount  of  $2J,625.OP0  for  the 
acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  buildinr^s  abroad.  In  this  aomicction 
the  committee  has  denied  a  irquest  for 
$50,000  for  architectural  services  to  re- 
habilitate or  co;ivert  the  fampits  Roth- 
schild mansion  in  Paris  at  41  Rue  Fau- 
bourg, St.  Konore,  which  woulfl  result,  if 
we  were  to  go  ahead  with  tliesc  plans, 
in  the  American  Ambassador  to  France 
having  a  residence  which  v, oul(l  be  v.oi th 
approximately  $5  million.  For  this  rea- 
son the  committee  has  once  puain  and 
now  for  a  number  of  tinies  successively 
denied  this  request  for  such  arc}hitcctm*al 
services. 

I  might  say  in  pa.ssing  that  nowhere 
in  this  bill  has  there  been  tht  slighte.st 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  connection  with  the  various 


activities  such  as  acquisition  of  build- 
ings abroad  or  in  the  Fulbri.^ht-Smith- 
Mundt  Act  cultural  exchange  prorrams 
where  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  is 
required.  In  these  circumstances  every 
dollar's  worth  of  these  foreign  curren- 
cies has  b:  en  arpropriati-d  so  that  they 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
and  used  for  these  purp.oses. 

Now  we  come  to  the  contributions  to 
the  international  organizations  and  re- 
gret to  have  to  again  ?ay  that  this  has 
been  increased.  The  tntal  now  int^Iuded 
in  the  bill  is  $90,953,000  to  cover  the 
various  international  organizations 
listed  at  pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  committee  takes  the  position  that 
our  Government  is  a  member  of  these 
international  organizations  including 
th.c  United  Nations  and  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  i:)ay  our  dues  and  our 
share  of  the  costs  as  allocated  by  tiuse 
organizations. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  speaker, 
it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  this  commit- 
tee to  say  whether  we  .shall  or  shall  not 
belong  to  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
a  matter  for  other  comniiltcos  of  the 
Htiuse  and  of  the  other  body. 

Now  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  mutual 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  activ- 
ities. The  committee  has  included  in 
tlie  bill  the  sum  of  $53  million  for  this 
item  of  which  not  less  than  $27  million 
.sliall  be  u.sed  for  payments  in  foreign 
currencies  or  credits  ov,-ed  to  or  ovned 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Of  this  S27  million  the  committee  re- 
quires that  not  less  than  $14.3  million  be 
u.sed  in  .so-called  excess  currencies.  The 
committee  lias  also  included  the  amount 
of  $5.5  million  v.hich  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  $200,900  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  ll'.e  current  fiscal  year  for  the 
Center  for  Culliual  and  Technical  Inter- 
change between  East  and  West  located 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Tills  might  be  a  good  point  at  which 
to  explain  that  this  bill  reaching  across 
Government  as  it  does  and  with  these 
j.iany  very  important  a.c;encics  of  Gov- 
ernment, included  therein  docs  not  rep- 
resent the  unanimous  thinking  of  every 
member  of  this  committee.  There  are 
amounts  included  in  this  bill  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  present 
Speaker,  thinks  are  too  small  in  amount, 
such  as  the  fimds  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  for  civil  rights  educational 
activities  and  the  East-West  Center,  and 
in  some  instances  wiiere  he  thinks  tlicy 
arc  too  large.  This  same  situation,  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  am  sure,  applies  to 
every  one  of  the  10  members  of  the  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee  who  sat  in  oti 
the  markup  of  the  bill. 

The  pending  bill  represents  the  best 
thinking  which  could  be  arrived  at 
among  ail  10  m.embcrs.  There  was,  in 
effect,  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  so  to 
speak. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  the  amount  of 
$100.00(3  to  provide  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  be  presented  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  erected  in  Mexico  City. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  committee,  as  usual,  looked 
with  some  favor  upon  the  requests  of 
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that  Department.  Once  again,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  committee  has 
gone  along  with  the  money  requests  for 
necessary  activities  of  that  Department. 

There  is  included  in  this  bill  the  full 
amount  requested  for  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  bill  the 
full  amount  requested  for  alien  prop- 
crtv  activities. 

The  full  amount  requested  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been 
included.    This  recommended  amount-- 

to  wit.  $165,365,000 — would  provide  for 
392  additional  full-year  employees.  We 
know  that  this  additional  force  is  neces- 
sary to  the  FBI  because  continually  the 
Congress,  year  after  year,  gives  the  Bu- 
reau additional  duties  which  must  be 
carried  out  under  the  law.  There  is 
nothing  the  committee  can  do  other  than 
to  fumish  the  manpower  needed  to  carry 
out  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

There  is  included  in  the  bill  the 
amount  of  $73,175,000  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

There  is  an  amount  of  $63,560,000,  in 
three  appropriation  items,  for  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  budget  estimates  for  that  Depart- 
ment totaled  $937,030,000.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended,  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  the  sum 
of  $889,522,000,  which  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  $47,508,000  in  the  amount  of  the 
budffct  estimates. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  the  full  amount 
requested,  to  wit,  $1,300,000  for  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  which  was  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Included  herein  is  $3  million  for  an 
outfit  called  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  the 
same  amount  as  provided  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Included  herein  are  funds  to  start 
preparation  for  the  19th  decennial  cen- 
sus. It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  learn  that  it  is 
expected  tnat  the  19th  decennial  census 
on  a  comparative  basis  wiU  cost  less  than 
the  18th  decennial  census  taken  in  1960. 
Moving  along,  in  the  bill  you  will  find 
the  amount  of  S33.4  milUon  for  the  Pat- 
ent OfRce,  as  well  as  $34,380,000  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

There  is  included  the  amount  of  $106,- 
536,000  in  five  separate  appropriation 
items  for  the  Weather  Bureau. 

There  is  included  the  amount  of  $349,- 
811,000  in  six  separate  appropriation 
items  for  the  Maritime  Administration. 
This  would  provide  for  the  construction 
of  17  ships,  rather  than  16  as  proposed 
by  the  Maritime  Administrator,  for  the 
reason  that  we  found  that  a  half -million 
dollars  could  be  saved  by  having  a  cer- 
tain shipyard  build  5  ships  at  this  time 
rather  than  4  for  the  American  President 
Lines. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    I  yield  to 

the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.    With  reference  to  the 

appropriation  for  the  Weather  Bureau, 

I  noted  there  was  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
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propriation,  I  believe  for  research  and 
development,  and  I  believe  the  appro- 
priation for  equipment  for  weather  and 
storm  warning  forecasts  has  been  prac- 
tically doubled.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
damage  caused  by  the  tornadoes  this 
spring  in  northwestern  Ohio,  I  certainly 
approve  this  increase. 

In  appearances  before  the  committee, 
was  there  any  indication  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  officials  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
equipment  they  intend  to  add? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  will  find  some  detail 
in  regard  thereto  in  the  printed  hearings. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  full  amount 
requested  for  hurricane,  tornado,  and 
other  severe  storms,  to  wit.  $2,560,000.  is 
included  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Yes;  I  had  noted  that. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Turning 
to  the  Federal  judiciary,  we  were  pre- 
sented with  budget  estimates  in  the 
amount  of  $87,865,500,  including  $11,- 
249,000  from  the  bankruptcy  referees' 
special  account.  The  committee  allowed 
a  total  of  $81,111,900  which  would  be  a 
reduction  of  $6,753,600  in  the  total 
amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

As  to  the  related  agencies,  the  com- 
mittee allowed  the  full  amount  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, which  is  a  well  run  and  well  oper- 
ated bureau  which  maintains  the  ceme- 
teries for  our  war  dead  and  memorials  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  committee  has  included  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  which  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  $220,000  over  the  total  funds 
appropriated  for  this  very  important 
Commission  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  has  included  a  total 
of  $157,065,000  in  two  appropriation 
items  for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  full  amount  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate, to  wit,  $150  million  is  included  for 
the  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions,  I  believe  I  have  in  summary 
and  to  some  extent  covered  the  salient 
features  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
weekend  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
a  speech  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Warren,  who  in- 
dicates in  his  speech  that  the  civil  case- 
load is  at  a  record  high.  I  had  assimied, 
until  I  read  this  speech,  that  the  addi- 
tional judges  that  were  authorized  by 
Congress  not  too  long  ago  would  bring 
the  caseload  down.  This  was  what  we 
were  told  on  the  House  floor.  Instead 
of  that,  the  Chief  Justice,  according  to 
this  speech,  is  now  preparing  to  advo- 
cate an  additional  42  judges.  Was  any 
testimony  of  this  nature  given  to  your 
committee  to  the  effect  that  we  are  look- 
ing at,  perhaps,  another  42  Federal 
judges  and  that  their  caseload  of  un- 
attended cases  is  going  up  instead  of 
down? 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry  that  there  was  no  reference  made 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  by  any- 
one from  the  judiciary,  with  regard  to 
any  request  for  additional  Federal  judges. 
I  have  heard  of  this  only  in  the  last 
few  days.  I  am  naive  enough  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  judiciary  could  get 
along  with  all  those  additional  judges 
that  have  already  been  provided  for  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  because  I  have  the 
same  feeling;  namely,  that  if  they  will 
apply  themselves  they  can  get  along  very 
well.  I  do  note  you  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  judiciary  by  some 
$5,700,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    Of  course 
I  should  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  filing 
of  civil  cases  in  the  Federal  courts  but 
there  has  also  been  a  decrease  in  some 
types  of  criminal  cases.     We  followed 
that  through  in  this  bill  because  we  had 
to  provide  for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
prisoners  in  the  Federal  penal  institu- 
tions.    We  find  that  the  population  of 
these  institutions  has  gone  down. 
,Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
*  »Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   [Mr.  Rooney], 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  has  doiie 
his  usual  excellent  job  of  explaining  this 
bill,  as  he  does  an  excellent  job  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee.     So  there  is 
very  little  that  can  be  added  to  what  he 
hUs  said  in  explaining  the  bill  item  by 
item.    I  agree  completely  with  him  that 
there  are  many  items  in  this  bill  that 
some  of  us  thought  were  too  high.    I  did 
not  know  that  there  were  so  many  items 
in  the  bill  that  we  thought  were  too  low. 
But  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  there  are 
some  items  where  we  thought  we  should 
lie  more  liberal  with  some  of  the  agencies 
but  we  were  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  most  of  the  items  in  this  bill. 

There  are  just  a  few  things  that  might 
be  pointed  out  in  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  for  membership  to  understand 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  just  what  should  be 
done  and  where  we  might  be  able  to 
make  cuts.    I  have  a  few  examples  here. 

STXTDT    OF   ANTARCTIC 


For  instance,  in  looking  the  bill  over, 
and  some  of  these  are  small  items,  but 
it  is  the  number  of  small  items  that 
finally  bring  us  up  with  a  big  bill — and 
(jne  interesting  item  was  the  question 
of  a  study  of  Antarctica.  Just  what  this 
has  to  do  with  our  foreign  affairs  I  am 
not  completely  sure.  We  may  have 
some  questions  with  some  nations  about 
l^ntarctica,  and  we  spend  some  money 
there.  But  to  have  a  study  made  of 
American  activities  in  Antarctica  for  the 
last  200  years  seems  to  me  strange.  As 
I  recall,  we  are  about  176  years  old  in 
this  Nation.  And  it  is  proposed  that 
we  go  down  and  make  a  study  of  our  Ant- 
arctica relations  for  200  years,  not  for 
just  176  years  that  we  have  had  as  a 
nation.    This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
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disturbs  us,  to  understand  why  we  make 
contracts  for  studies  of  this  kind. 

GAMBIA 

Let  us  take  another  instance  of  things 
that  I  find  hard  to  understand.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  emerging  nations  in 
Africa.  Of  course  we  have  to  have  rep- 
resentation there.  We  have  to  have 
."^omeone  there  to  look  after  our  inter- 
ests. But  there  has  been  a  question  in 
my  mind  for  some  time  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  have  full-scale  embassies, 
With  ambassadors,  and  staff,  as  well  as 
the  USIA,  when  we  go  into  some  of  these 
smaller  countries  in  Africa.  Sometimes 
It  .'ieems  that  we  would  have  more  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  some  of 
these  countries  when  we  include  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  USIA,  as  well  as 
the  embassy  people  and  the  Commerce 
people,  and  the  others  who  are  now 
traveling  abroad  to  foreigii  posts,  as  they 
have  population  in  these  countries. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  new  emerging 
countries,  Gambia,  for  instance.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  that  I  am  not 
studying  geography  these  days  in  grade 
school.  I  used  to  try  to  memorize  the 
countries  of  Africa.  But  when  we  go 
through  these  countries  now,  as  well  as 
the  countries  in  Asia,  I  wonder  if  any  of 
US  have  memories  good  enough  to  absorb 
all  of  what  has  happened. 

But  let  us  take  Gambia.  The  total 
population  of  Gambia  is  316.000.  That 
IS  some  250.000  less  than  the  population 

of  my  congressional  district.  This  is  a 
new  nation.  So  we  appoint  an  Ambassa- 
dor and  send  him  down  there  and  I  find 
that  we  are  to  furnish  $25,000  worth  of 
furniture  to  put  in  his  house  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  the  committee  allowed 
S25.000  for  furniture  at  that  post? 

Mr.  BOW.  They  requested  $24,900. 
That  has  been  reduced  somewhat.  What 
they  will  actually  use  I  am  not  sure. 
There  will  be  two  automobiles  at  this  Em- 
bassy. This  country  is  200  miles  long,  not 
quite  as  long  as  my  own  congressional 
district  from  one  end  to  the  other.  So 
they  have  two  automobiles.  I  think,  as 
I  remember,  that  I  asked  whether  or  not 
they  were  goihg  to  have  a  Cadillac  and 
I  was  assured  that  they  were  not,  but  I 
am  not  convinced  that  there  will  not  be  a 
Cadillac  sent  down  there. 

Also  we  are  paying  rent  for  the  Am- 
bassador's residence  at  $10,000  a  year. 
The  secretary  down  there  is  getting 
$3,000  for  rent:  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 
S5.000  and  an  administrative  assistant, 
$5,000.     There  are  rents  iii  this  emerging 

country  of  Gambia  with  a  population  of 
316,000.  Principal  export:  peanuts.  But 
when  we  begin  to  pay  off  down  there  it  is 
not  peanuts  that  they  pay.  It  represents 
a  pretty  substantial  amount  when  one 
considers  what  is  goins;  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
14 entlcman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  quite  a 
splash  in  Gambia  when  the  new  Am- 
bassador arrives  in  that  country  with 
$25,000  worth  of  nice,  new  furniture,  two 
automobiles  and  a  retinue  of  retainers. 


I  wonder  just  what  our  image  will  look 
like  to  the  natives  of  this  huee  new 
nation  wuth  a  total  population  of 
300.000? 

Mr.  BOW.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
raise  the  question,  because  I  believe  it  is 
time  we  begin  to  discuss  these  matters. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
areas  such  as  this  we  could  have  an  Am- 
bassador to  sei-vc  several  countries,  or 
we  could  have  ministries.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the.se  pests 
immediately  to  full  embassies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mombais  of  the 
committee  may  be  interested  in  another 
country,  Mauritania.  The  population  of 
that  country  is  1  million  people.  Ten 
thousand  people  are  located  in  their 
capital  city.  They  requested  $375,000 
for  their  pi-operties  down  there,  and  that 
includes  the  purchase  of  property,  in- 
cluding a  swimming  pool  and  some  tennis 
courts,  in  this  small  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
these  people  having  some  recreation,  but 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  he  a  little  more 
careful  about  how  we  are  spending  this 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brinus  to  mind  one 
other  thins  that  I  should  like  to  raise, 
and  that  is  this:  I  am  critical  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  I  believe  it  has 
got  to  be  pursued.  I  would  hope  that 
the  authorizing  committee  would  join 
with  us  in  pursuing  the  subject  of  excess 
currencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleanan  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  RooxeyI  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  excess  currenciop  are  being 
used  to  a  great  degree  in  this  bill.  How- 
ever, it  would  seem  to  me  that  with  the 
great  increase — I  understand  they  will 
be  up  to  about  $2  billion  before  loiv.; — in 
excess  currencies  in  I  believe  some  eiuht 
or  nine  countries,  that  under  the  con- 
tracts that  this  country  has  cnten^d  into 
by  the  Department  of  State,  tliese  excess 
currencies  can  only  be  u.scd  for  partifular 
purposes.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Department  of 
State  should  begin  to  rene^^otiate  some 
of  these  contracts  in  order  to  pive  u.s  the 
opportunity  of  making  these  currencies 
convertible.  There  is  still  too  much  of 
an  inclination  now  to  use  these  excess 
currencies  for  most  anything  that  mi'^ht 
come  along  that  would  not  be  of  real 
benefit  to  us.  I  wish  we  could  arrantre 
under  contract  to  make  them  convertible 
into  the  various  currencies  of  these 
countries  where  it  would  be  possible  then 
to  use  them  to  pay  the  expoai.'^es  of  our 
embassies  in  other  countries. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  u.s  say 
that  country  A  does  business  with  coun- 
try B.  which  has  excess  cun-encies.  If 
we  could  make  these  excess  currencies  of 
country  B  convertible  into  the  currency 
of  countiy  A  and  spend  their  currency  in 
their  country,  we  could  then  pay  our  ex- 
penses with  the  excess  currency  ratiier 
than  spending  hard  dollars,  if  we  are 
really  interested  in  the  gold  outflow.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
interested  in  protecting  the  pold  of  this 
country  we  should  be  using  more  of  these 
excess  currencies  with  which  to  pay  our 
expenses  abroad,  and  I  understand  that 
can  only  be  done  if  there  is  {,ome  provi- 


sion t-o  that  effect  in  the  contracts  into 
which  we  have  entered. 

I  would  think  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  be  working  on  this.  There 
is  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  attempt  to 
change  these  contracts  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity at  convertibility  of  currency. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  a  much  more  serious 
vein  than  I  spoke  in  a  moment  ago,  let 
me  commend  my  distipguished  friend 
from  Ohio  most  highly  for  his  sugges- 
tions. There  is  need  for  ingenuity  in 
trying  to  cope  with  these  problems,  and 
I  feel  much  more  should  be  done  than  is 
now  being  done  in  this  important  area. 
Further  steps  should  be  taken  within  the 
Department  to  seek  new  solutions  to  old 
pioblems.  I  am  convinced  much  can  be 
accomplished  with  imagination  and 
enterprise. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  are 
very  fortunate  indeed  in  having  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  this  subcom- 
mittee the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

Ohio,  and  of  course,  fortunate  in  having 
as  chairman  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rodney], 
These  two  outstanding  Members  of  the 

House  fill  their  respective  positions  on 
this  important  committee  with  great 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee, 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr,  DEVINE,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  as  it  relates  to  this 
overall  bill,  particularly  with  regard  n 
tlie  remarks  he  just  made,  and  the  need 
for  leevaiuation  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is 
any  .specific  reason  for  the  consolidatioii 
of  the  requests  for  the  State  Department 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  Judiciary  into  one 
bundle.  I  think  I  know  the  answer. 
Some  of  us  are  delighted  to  approve  ap- 
propriations for  such  organizations  a.=; 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
while  we  have  some  serious  question  as 
to  the  amounts  spent  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  this  combining 
of  these  Departments? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
teen  coii.'^oUdated  to  make  it  more  palat- 
able to  vote  for  State  Department  fund.^ 

I  think  it  is  traditional  that  these  agen- 
cies have  been  put  together  in  one  bill, 
Tliat  is  true  in  the  other  body  as  well  as 
this  one.  In  the  12  years  I  have  been  on 
this  committee  it  has  been  this  way.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  subcommittees,  and  these  happen  to 
be  the  ones  that  have  been  put  together 
over  a  long  period  of  many,  many  years. 
long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  we  have  so  many 
problems  in  Government;  that  is.  on  th< 
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basis  that  is  the  way  things  have  always 
been  done.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  he  has  my  very  highest 
respect  in  the  position  he  occupies,  that 
some  consideration  be  given  to  separat- 
ing the  various  departments  in  the  ap- 
propriations requests  so  that  Members  of 
Congress  can  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pvcss  their  true  feelings  in  each  area. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
tiiiie  to  the  gentleman  so  that  he  may  ex- 
pic.-^s  his  opinion  on  any  section  of  the 
bill  he  wants  to.  As  far  as  separation  of 
the  departments  in  the  bill,  taking  each 
dcnartment  by  itself,  it  would  be  an  im- 
possible task  for  the  Appropriations 
Cormnittce  to  function  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. There  must  be  some  com- 
bining of  various  agencies,  such  as  in 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill.  There  are  subcommittees  for  oth- 
ers. It  would  seem  to  me  to  ask  for  a 
subcommittee  for  every  appropriation 
item  that  comes  up  would  be  an  impos- 
sible task. 

Mr.  DEVINE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  crentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  With  regard  to  the 
need  for  an  examination  into  foreign 
currencies  and  U.S.  currencies,  so  that 
we  can  make  use  of  them.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Public  L,aw  480,  section  104  (S»  and  (t) 
provides  authority  under  which  tourists 
and  btisincss  people  traveling  abroad 
can  exchange  their  dollars  for  some  of 
tiiese  U.S. -owned  local  curreiicies. 
Contracts  authorizing  this  type  of  ex- 
change have  been  consummated  with 
30  recipient  countries.  But  so  far  the 
administration  has  seen  fit  to  set  up  the 
mechanics  for  this  exchange  program 
in  only  three  countries,  namely,  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  India.  I  feel  that  in  failing 
to  set  up  the  mechanics  in  these  27  other 
countries  which  have  accepted  this  pro- 
gram for  the  tourist  dollar  and  the 
business  dollar  exchange,  we  are  missing 
a  valuable  opportunity  to  ease  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  and  make  use 
of  some  of  these  soft  currencies. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  think  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  been  done,  it 
should  be  made  easier  for  the  tourist  to 
do  it.  As  it  is  now,  he  is  given  a  slip 
and  must  go  to  an  embassy  to  make  the 
exchange.  It  would  seem  to  me  there 
is  some  possibility  that  we  could  provide 
these  currencies  in  this  country  for 
them  before  they  leave  or  at  least  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  use  them.  There 
is  no  incentive  really  now  for  them  to 

go  to  the  embassy  when  they  can  go  to 
a  bank  downtown  and  buy  something  of 
that  kind  rather  than  go  to  an  embassy 
to  buy  them.  I  should  think  we  should 
extend  this  and  make  it  much  more  con- 
venient for  the  traveler  today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  might  add  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  to  reduce 
from  $100  to  $50  the  duty  free  allow- 
ance of  tourists  returning  to  this  cotin- 
try.  I  proposed  that  they  restore  the 
$500  duty  free  amount  for  tourists  who 


did  utilize  the  tourist  dollar  or  business 
dollar  exchange  program.  This  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  them  to  travel 
and  it  would  be  a  business  incentive  and 
they  would  make  this  exchange  and 
every  dollar  exchanged  under  these 
programs  is  a  full  dollar  gained  in  the 
solution  of  our  gold  problem.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  notice  on  page 
44  of  the  bill,  there  is  an  item  of  $38,000 
recommended  for  buying  books  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Do  you  suppose  there 
is  any  possibility  that  they  might  get  to 
spend  about  10  percent  of  that  for  law- 
books? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  assumed  that  it 
would  be  for  law  books.  We  have  taken 
care  of  some  of  the  light  over  there  not 
long  ago  so  it  is  easier  to  read  and  I  as- 
sume what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting 
is  that  he  hopes  the  books  will  be  used. 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.     I   certainly   do, 

sir. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
completely  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said.  I  do  not  like  these 
assessments  that  are  made  against  us 

in  the  United  Nations.  I  think  in  many 
instances  they  are  too  high.  I  think 
many  times  there  are  assessments  so  that 
we  might  just  as  well  not  be  in  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  organization.  But 
we  are  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  are  there  by  treaty.  We  are  there 
by  authorization  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and,  in  my  opinion,  so  long 
as  we  arc  a  member  and  so  long  as  we 
are  bound  under  the  treaty  and  operat- 
ing there,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  these  assessments  and  to 
pay  the  bills.  I  know  it  is  difficult  when 
you  see  others  who  are  not  paying.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  not  paying 
docs  not  justify  in  my  mind  the  United 
States  reneging  on  its  responsibilities. 
And  if  we  are  not  to  do  it  and  if  anyone 
objects  to  it,  then  we  ought  to  be  moving 
toward  changing  our  status  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  disturbed  about  one  thing  that 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  the 
United  Nations.  That  is  with  reference 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  filling  enough 
American  jobs.  Take  UNESCO,  for  in- 
stance. Our  quota  in  jobs  in  UNESCO 
is  153  jobs.  In  other  words,  there  are 
68  jobs  out  of  the  153  jobs  in  UNESCO 
where  American  citizens  are  now  em- 
ployed.     In   other   words,    there    are    68 

American  citizens  out  of  the  153.  It 
seems  to  me.  we  should  fill  all  of  our 
allocations  with  American  citizens,  if  we 
are  to  do  the  job  and  if  we  are  to  know 
what  is  going  on  and  if  we  are  going  to 
make  a  contribution.  We  ought  to  be 
filling  all  of  our  allocations  that  are  given 
to  tliis  country  with  our  own  people  be- 
cause, if  we  do  not  fill  them,  there  are 
many  times  when  those  positions  are 
filled  by  people  from  coimtries  that  are 
not  friendly  to  us  and  which  gives  them 
a  chance  for  further  subversion  of  our 
interests. 


We  contribute  about  40  percent  of 
these  funds  for  the  technical  assistance 
programs  and  out  in  the  field  positions 
there  are  only  32  Americans  out  of  1,500 
or  about  2.1  percent  of  the  jobs  that  are 
filled  by  American  citizens  while  we  pay 
40  percent  of  the  bill.  So  I  suggest  that 
this  is  another  area  where  we  ought  to 
take  a  look. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  of  the  money 
that  we  contribute  to  these  subsidiary 
organizations  is  actually  going  to  finance 
the  general  operation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  has  been  practically  halted 
by  virtue  of  th3  fact  that  the  various 
countries  have  not  met  their  obhgations? 
By  indirection  are  we  now  doing  what 
the  so-called  international  court  said 
other  countries  should  do — that  is,  pay 
up?  Are  v.e  financing  the  "deadbeat" 
nations  through  the  support  of  these 
subsidiary  organizations? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
aAswer  the  gentleman's  question.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  that  checked  and  I  shall 
advise  the  gentleman. 

Going  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  hear  and 
consider  the  testimony  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. It  is  a  very  fine  agency  of  the 
Goverrunent,  one  as  to  which  we  have 
made  no  cuts.  We  know  that  if  the 
money  is  not  used  and  is  not  necessary 
to  be  used  the  money  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  I  wish  that  every  Govern- 
ment agency  which  came  before  us  had 
the  same  type  of  testimony  we  get  from 
that  branch  of  our  Government.  It  Is 
dependable  and  always  completely  frank 
and  honest.  They  lay  the  facts  right  out 
on  the  table  before  us.  so  that  we  know 
exactly  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  ap- 
propriations. I  compliment  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  associates. 

Another  agency  we  find  somewhat  in 
the  same  situation  is  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  This  group  is  one  in 
which  we  have  confidence  that  the  dol- 
lars we  appropriate  will  be  properly  used. 
I  feel  certain  that  Members  of  Congress 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion given  to  the  Congress  by  the  Im- 
m^igration  and  Naturalization  Service.  I 
feel  certain  that  all  join  me  in  saying 
that  our  association  with  them  has  been 
a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  more  time 
than  I  expected  to  take.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  point  out  places  where  I  believe 

cuts  could  be  made,  because  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  good  bill  we  bring  you  to- 
day. 

If  there  are  any  questions  which  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  ask  either  the  distin- 
guished chairman  or  me.  so  that  we  may 
try  to  answer,  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
try  to  do  so. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow]  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the 
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subcommittee  for  their  cooperation,  as- 
sistance, and  devotion  to  their  duties  as 
conimittce  mcrabors. 

The  hearings  on  the  bill  now  before 
V  lu  on  the  first  of  June,  today,  began  on 
l:';c  second  of  February-  last. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  SiKEsl.  the  distinguished  sentie- 
Tp-.cn  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Sl.ackI, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr.  Smith  1.  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  iMr.  Flynt],  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Now  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  JoELsoN  I ,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Lipscomb  J ,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  Cederberg], 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow  1 . 

Mv.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Reuss  i . 

Mr.  REUpS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
8639,  the  appropriations  bill  befoi-e  us, 
turns  dowii  an  administration  request 
for  S82.4  miJlion  for  special  U.S.  programs 
in  nine  "excess  local  currency"  coun- 
tries. The  presentation  of  the  S82.4  mil- 
lion request  by  the  executive  branch  Ls 
reported  in  hearings,  at  pages  1064-1078. 

As  set  forth  on  page  26  of  this  com- 
mittee's report,  the  e.xecutive  branch  had 
nothing  particular  by  way  of  projects  in 
mind,  but  thought  it  would  be  nice  if 
Congress  gave  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
the  authority  to  use  the  $82.4  million. 
They  deserved  to  be  turned  down. 

But  the  problem  that  remains  de- 
mands solution.  On  November  18-20, 
1963.  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  through  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss]  is  chairman, 
held  hearings  into  the  problem  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currency.  In  House  Re- 
port No.  199.  fUed  on  March  22,  1965, 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  without  dissent,  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  to  the  executive 
branch  for  the  future  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies, accumulated  largely  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

A  small  portion  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies generated  by  the  United  States 
abroad  is  reserve  for  the  purpose  of 
U.S.  agencies,  and  hence  is  called  "U.S. 
use"  currencies.  During  fiscal  1966,  nine 
foreign  countries  will  have  made  avail- 
able to  us  more  than  $1.6  billion  of  "ex- 
cess local  currencies" — over  and  beyond 
what  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  determined 
will  cover  any  conceivable  U.S.  need  for 
the  next  2  or  3  years.  The  makeup  of 
these  excess  currencies  which  will  be 
available  for  U.S.  use  follows: 

[In  mUUons  of  doUar  equivalents] 

Brazil 24 

Burma 12 

Guinea 8 

India 662 

I.<=rael 62 

Pakistan 164 

Poland 494 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 132 

Yugoslavia 88 


Total 1.648 


The  recommendations  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations with  respect  to  this  alarming' 
accumulation  of  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies follow: 

III.    KECOMMEND.\TIO.NK 

1.  Both  present  and  iiuure  ;»rrangements 
with  other  countries  governing  the  arnoiiiit 
of  U.S. -owned  loreigii  currencies  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  other  countries  ftir  their  own 
use.  and  the  amount  to  be  made  available 
to  tlie  Uniied  States,  should  be  careiuUy 
thought  through  so  that  — 

(a)  Enough  is  reserved  to  fii  ance  the  le- 
gitim.Uc  needs  of  US.  ini.ssiou  i  i  each  coun- 
try Instead  ot  .^pending  dollars;   and 

lb)  In  countries  where  large  amounts  of 
loc.il  currencies  are  generated,  ,i  larger  pro- 
poriiou  is  reserved  lor  the  couiury's  sound 
use  to  avoid  further  cmbarrassitig  surpluses. 

2.  Because  the  foreign  aid  atgencies  now 
a.=:k  Congress  to  appropriate  dollars  which 
arc  used  to  buy  U.S. -owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  Treasury  accounts,  the  agen- 
cies often  are  reluctant  to  s^ek  the  ap- 
propriations. Instead,  the  aciministi-aiion 
should  request  the  direct  appropriation  of 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currencus  to  finance 
programs  authorized  by  law  to  further  the 
international  interests  of  the  U^iited  States. 

3.  The  administration  should  prepare  plans 
and  request  appropriations  for  ricccssary  and 
constructive  programs  to  be  finaticed  byU.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies,  particularly  in 
those  countries  where  the  hoklijigs  are  con- 
sidered excess  to  U.S.  needs.  Such  expendi- 
tures should  advance  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  without  car.siiig  iaflation 
in  the  country  being  aided  and  without  ad- 
versely subtracting  from  that  country's  for- 
eign exchange. 

Programs  and  activities  could  be  financed 
by  foreign  currencies  appropriated  for  gen- 
eral U.S.  mission  ptirposes  include: 

Providing  schools  for  dependtnt  children 
of   U.S.    officers   and    employees   overseas; 

Improving  language  instruction  for  For- 
eign Service  oiRcers  and  other  U.S.  oliiiials 
overseas; 

Increasing  official  travel  for  key  members 
of  U.S.  mission  staffs  within  their  region:il 
area  of  service: 

Leasing,  renting,  acquiring,  and  construct- 
ing adequate  hou.sing  facilitioE  and  oflHco 
space  for  U.S.  mission  personnel  before  the 
rising  real  estate  values  and  rental  costs 
reach  a  prohibitive  level. 

Repairing  and  maintaining  tr  S.  mission 
buildings,  equipment,  vehicles,  and  house- 
hold furnishings; 

Increasing  International  edacatioi-u  cul- 
tural exchange,  and  leader-grant  activities: 

Improving  personnel  policy  for  local  em- 
ployees in  situations  where  it  is  justified: 
and 

Establishing  training  Institutions  to 
t*ach  English  as  a  second  lan^iage. 

Programs  and  activities  which  could  be 
financed  by  foreign  currencies  rppropriated 
for  foreign  aid  activities  include: 

Stimulating  small  Industries,  marketing 
and  distribution  facilities,  and  similar  ac- 
tivities; 

Improving  agriculture  through  the  pro- 
motion of  more  efficient  use  of  modern  tech- 
niques; 

Providing  the  type  of  techniaal  assistance 
which  will  improve  individu.il^i'  wage-earn^- 
ing  capacities  and  directly  inarease  stand- 
ards of  living;  and 

Developing  a  foundation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  binational  board  serving  w-ithout 
pay  to  concentrate  on  problems  of  economic 
development  and  social  change  and  much- 
needed  sttidles  of  regional  and  n.i'.ir.n.ii  his- 
tory. 

Programs  and  activities  whUh  covilcl  be 
financed  by  foreign  currencies  appropriated 
to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  include: 


Expanding  jniblicaiion  of  low-cost  books 
in  English; 

Financing  the  building  and  stafTrng  and 
stocking  of  municipal  librarie.s;  and 

Setting  tip  schools  for  training  Illiterate 
or  barely  literate  adult  and  youth  leaticr:- 
from  urban  areas,  villages,  or  "local  govern- 
ments, and  from    the   trades  and  businesses. 

4.  If  the  congressional  mandate  to  niir- 
chare  commodities  in  one  country  for  forei';-! 
a'd  to  a  third  country  is  taken  literally,  the 
executive  branch  would  liave  to  in  all  cir- 
cumstances practically  buy  up  the  first 
country's  economy — to  the  detriment  of  us 
foreign  exchange  position  and  its  domestic 
economy— in  order  to  provide  foreign  aid 
for  other  cotmtrics.  At  the  opposite  pole, 
the  executive  branch  seems  oppo.sed  to  al- 
most any  third  country  purchases  on  the 
ground  that  "real  wealth"  is  thus  subtracted 
from   an  already   impoverished  economy. 

The  subcnmmittoe  recommends  a  sensible 
view  which  lies  in  between  the  two  e;':treines 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  should  be 
used  to  buy  commodities  in  one  country  tor 
third  countries  v.iien.  and  only  when — 

(a)  Tlic  third  country  would  not  be  buy- 
ing the  commodity  anyway;  thtis,  the  trans- 
action would  not  subtract  signil^icantly  fr(.ni 
foreign  exchange;  and 

(b)  There  are  unused  resources  of  man- 
power and  materials  which  can  be  brought 
into  play  without  danger  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  recommenda- 
tion— No.  2 — is  that  the  administration 
should  get  busy  and  request  the  direct 
appropriation,  not  in  dolh-;r.<>,  but  in  ru- 
pees, dinars,  zlotys.  and  other  local  cv.r- 
rencies,  of  whatever  is  needed  to  finance 
v,-orthwhile  U.S.  activities,  includinrt  par- 
ticularly forcisn  aid  activities  of  a  i^rior- 
ity  .somewhat  lower  than  that  noctssaiy 
to  meet  the  test  for  a  regular  dollar  for- 
eign aid  appropriation. 

These  were  Rood  recommendations, 
and  I  am  disappointed  that  the  executive 
branch  chose  totally  to  ignore  them.  Let 
mc  suggest  some  worthy  local  currency 
projects  which  the  State  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  well  have 
been  presenting  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  this  year. 

In  Israel,  tlie  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science,  and  Tel  Aviv  University,  and 
Israeli  Institute  of  Technology  are  mo.st 
anxious  to  have  an  additional  loan  of 
"U.S.  use"  Israel  pounds — there  arc 
some  S32  million  of  them  kicking  around 
right  now — to  carry  on  scientific  activi- 
ties of  value  to  the  whole  world.  Israel 
has  a  surplus  of  physicians  and  other 
scientists  who  have  immigrated  from 
Europe.  With  additional  funds,  they 
could  greatly  expand  their  research  ac- 
tivities. Moreover,  these  loans,  if  made, 
would  be  repaid  by  Israel  in  U.S.  dollars, 
thus  giving  our  balance  of  payments  a 
mtxch-necded  boost. 

The  executive  branch  failed  to  present 
such  a  program. 

In  Yugoslavia,  there  is  on  the  drafting 
boards  a  most  constructive  program  for 
an  Amcrican-Yu,goslavian  .joint  research, 
and  training  project  in  regional  plan- 
ning. The  U.S.  end  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  initiative  of  the  Center  for 
International  Studies  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  project,  which  would  require 
in  addition  to  private  U.S.  funds  a  very 
small  amotnit  of  U.S. -owned  Yugoslav 
dinars,  presents  a  constructive  opportu- 
nity to  assist  the  Yugoslavs  in  developing 
an  open  Western-oriented  trend  in  their 
economic  plajining. 
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The  excctitive  braitch  failed  to  present 
such  a  program. 

In  India,  help  for  expanded  research 
in  mental  retardation  has  been  requested. 
A«ain,  India  has  2  million  blind  people, 
60  percent  of  them  iiecdkssly  blind,  and 
needs  help  in  a  research  laooratory  proj- 
ect to  alleviate  this  affliction.  And  a  bi- 
national United  States-Indian  founda- 
tion for  scholarly  research,  worked  out 
in  great  detail,  has  been  proposed. 

ilic  executive  branch  failed  to  present 
such  a  program. 

In  Poland,  funds  have  been  requested 
for  a  pro.iect  to  help  some  5.000  physi- 
cally and  mentally  retarded  children 
now-  in  institutioris. 

The  executive  branch  failed  to  present 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  attempting 
to  evaluate  each  one  of  these  programs 
and  say  that  each  is  worth  undertaking. 
But  surely  doing  something  worthwhile 
is  better  than  to  continue  to  let  ova-  $1,6 
billion  of  local  currencies  gather  moss. 

Why  in  the  world  do  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et not  do  what  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  recommended — 
prepare  a  number  of  these  programs  on 
an  illustrative  basis,  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  re- 
quest an  appropriation  of  local  cur- 
rency, country  by  country,  to  carry  them 
out?" 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Rodney  I,  sug.^ested  when  he  was  asked 
that  Congress  give  a  blank  check  $82 
million  appropriation,  without  a  single 
specific  program  mentioned,  and  was 
told  that  Congress  would  be  told  about 
it  after  the  money  had  been  spent: 

Mr.  RooNFV.  You  should  come  up  here 
and  tell  us  what  you  arc  going  to  do  before 
vou  ever  get  that  far.     (Hearings,  p.  1073.) 


And  again: 

Mr.  RooNEY.  What  is  wrong  wiih  the  pies- 
eni  policy  of  presenting  a  request  to  the 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  presenting  the  facts  for  its  con- 
sideration? What  is  wrong  with  that? 
(Hearings,  pp.  1074-1075.) 

But  instead  of  bothering  to  collect 
their  thoughts  and  present  some  specific 
programs,  the  State  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  contented  them- 
selves with  saying,  in  effect,  "Please  give 
us  $82  million  in  local  currencies,  but 
don't  ask  us  what  we  are  going  to  use  it 
for." 

I  hope  that  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  who  may  observe  this 
debate  will  read  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  then  come  up  with  specific  illustra- 
tive prcjects.  and  request  definite  sums 
of  U.S. -owned  local  currencies.  I  know- 
that  I  speak  for  at  least  some  of  us  here 
in  the  House  v.hen  I  say:  "We  are  will- 
ing to  help  you;  we  are  waiting  to  help 
you:  we  arc  wanting  to  help  you." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
miniues  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Cederberg]. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  appropriation  bill. 
As  other  speakers  have  said,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  said, 
tliere  are  .some  areas  of  the  bill  that  we 


would  like  to  reduce  and  there  are  some 
others  we  would  probably  like  to  increase. 
However,  there  has  been  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  this  bill  and  I  think  that 
the  proposition  which  we  have  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  your  support. 

In  regard  to  the  State  Department.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  sometimes  the 
State  Department  is  an  agency  where  it 
is  easy  for  us  to  use  them  as  whipping 
boys.     In  the  travels  that  I  have  made 
in  several  countries  around  the  world,  I 
have  found  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple we  have  representing  us  in  our  vari- 
ous embassies  are  good,  sound,  dedicated 
Americans.    Of  course,  there  are  always 
excciitions,  as  there  are  in  any  organiza- 
tion. However,  fundamentally,  these  men 
do  quite  a  good  job.    When  you  consider 
that  many  of  them  move  with  their  fam- 
ilies to  various  i>osts  around  the  world 
and    then    come    back    to    the    United 
States  with  their  furniture  and  all  of 
their  belongings,  you  realize  these  dis- 
locations with  families  presents  difficul- 
ties.   I  commend  the  man  who  will  make 
the  Foreign  Service  his  career  and  put 
up  with  the  matter  of  dislocation  both 
for  himself  and  his  family  in  these  travels 
around  the  world.     In  most  instances, 
these  mon  do  a  eood  job  in  representing 
us  as  our  ambassadors  of  good  will.     I 
think  the  Record  should  indicate  that 
because  sometimes  v.-e  do  not  express 
enough  appreciation  to  those  who  serve 
us  in  some  of  these  faraway  posts. 

I  might  call  to  your  atteiition,  because 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  before,  this 
fact :  I  notice  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  here.  A  year 
or  so  ago  we  passed  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  At  that  time  I  think  the  testimony 
before  that  gentleman's  committee  was 
that  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  would  cost 
about  $3.5  million  a  year. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  report  you  will 
find  on  page  38  that  the  request  was  for 
$7,040,000  to  implement  this  program. 
It  is  under  "Fees  and  expenses  of  court- 
appointed  counsel."  Our  subcommittee 
approved  the  amount  of  $3,500,000,  which 
amount  it  was  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudiciaiT  would  be  needed. 
But  the  request  was  for  $7  million.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  legislation 
within  a  few  years  is  going  to  cost  at 
least  S15  miUion  a  year  to  implement. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
within  the  judiciary  as  to  how  this 
should  be  carried  out. 

I  think  v.e  ought  to  be  careful  and 
cautious,  when  we  authorize  legislatiofi 
and  are  told  by  the  Government  agen- 
cies how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.  Al- 
r.iost  invariably  the  cost  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  the  acencies  say  it  will  be. 

Here  is  an  example  of  twice  the  initial 
request  for  -the  start  of  this  particular 
program.  And  this  happens  time  and 
time  again. 

Now.  there  is  not  very  much  that  we 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  can 
do  about  it.  We  cut  this  item  to  $3.5 
million.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
if  the  intent  of  the  law  is  carried  out 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  it  is  going 
to  cost  a  great  deal  more  and  they  will 
be  in  here  with  a  supplemental  request 


to  take  care  of  it.  I  think  we  should 
recognize  this  when  we  pass  legislation 
of  this  kind  because  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  there  is  not  much  that 
we  can  do  about  it. 


The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
touched  on  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration for  blanket  authority  to  spend 
these  excess  currencies.  Obviously  we 
are  not  going  to  give  up — no  one  in  the 
Congress  wants  to  give  up  this  authority 
to  the  Executive  to  use  these  currencies 
without  any  plan  or  program  whatso- 
ever. Finally,  I  thiirk  all  of  the  agencies 
in  this  bill  are  adequately  taken  care  of. 
You  cannot  give  as  much  as  they  want 
to  any  agency,  because  the  sky  is  often 
the  limit.  Some  probably  could  use  ad- 
ditional funds. 

I  think  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is 
adequately  funded.  There  is  in  here  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  than 
they  had  last  year.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  can  do  the  kind  of  job  that  is  nec- 
essary in  this  area  with  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time  and  urge  your 
favorable  consideration  of  this  appi'opri- 
ation  bill  because  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

IMr.  JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  think  if  he 
•  knew  what  I  was  about  to  say  he  might 
not  have  done  so,  because  I  rise  to  let 
the  House  know  what  a  tremendous  ex- 
perience it  has  been  for  me.  my  first  term 
on  this  subcommittee,  to  serve  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Rodney]. 

His  grasp  of  the  subject  is  absolutelj' 
amazing  to  me.    It  is  very  obvious  that 
he  does  his  homework  and  I  think  every 
witness  who  appeared  before  him  real- 
ized that  he  had  to  be  prepared,  that  he 
could  not  throw  any  curves  past  him. 
His  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayer  have  been  outstand- 
ing.     On   the   other   hand,   he   has   not    . 
wielded    a    meat    ax.     He    realizes   that 
these  are  important  agencies  that  have 
an  important  function  to  fulfill,  and  must 
have  adequate  funds  in  order  to  function. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  this 
time  to  thank  him.    He  permitted  me  to 
ask  as  many  questions  as  I  wanted,  but 
I  must  confess  that  after  he  was  through 
there  was  not  much  to  ask. 

Also,  while  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  clerk  of  this  com- 
mittee. Jay  Howe,  has  been  more  than 
courteous  and  helpful  to  me.  a  new  mem- 
ber. I  am  sure  all  Members  agree  that 
he  serves  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  public  service,  and  that  his  expert 
knowledge  and  devotion  to  duty  have 
sened  the  counti-v'  well. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
highly  flattering  remarks.  At  this  time 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Termessee  IMr.  EvinsI. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  such  a  high  regard,  respect 
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and  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
diairman  of  this  subcommittee  that  I 
hesitate  to  ask  him  these  qucstioas;  but 
I  am  concerned  about  the  limitation  that 
\v:is  placed  in  this  bill  as  shown  on 
pa;'c  23  of  the  report  on  Small 
Business  Admiiiistration,  in  their  use 
of  the  rovolvin'T  fund. 

The  sum  of  $3,313,000  was  cut  from 
the  bud;K-t  for  transfer  and  a  limitation 
was  placed  on  the  use  of  this  fund  by 
the  committee. 

I  wonder  if  the  nentleman  would  conn- 
ment  as  to  why  this  limitation  was  placed 
on  tlii.s  fund  and  this  cut  was  made  as  to 
a  transfer  of  funds? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well, 
the  primary  purpose  in  doin^c  what  the 
committee  did  with  rei;ard  to  the  re- 
quests for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  to  streamline  the  operations 
in  order  to  Ret  them  to  the  point  where 
they  will  be  l&r  more  efficient  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  The  committee 
has  in  mind  the  follow inct  testimony  of 
the  Honorable  K.  L.  Hanna,  A.ssistant 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, printed  besinnin!?  at  page 
758  of  the  committee  hearinj^s: 

Mr.  RooNf.Y.  Are  you  nny  belter  iiiformed 
on  your  rcciuirfincr.ts  ii<..\v  tlian  :i3  of  this 
time  a  year  afro? 

Mr.  Hann.\.  I  beUcvo  we  arc.  This  is  only 
a  belief,  however.  Mr.  Chairman.  Relerriii'^ 
tuoiir  siatciii-^iits  over  pri(;r  years,  it  has  been 
oxtremc'.y  dilliriiU  to  lurecast  what  our  busi- 
nc.s.s  lor.n  or  di.'-aEtcr  loan  funds  is  going  to  be. 

ACl.NCY    TRI-.O!'.   Rr..SrONSli:l.F.   FOR    lAl  K  OF   Fi:ND>J 
IN     lOG.-. 

Mr.  RooNiT.  With  all  of  the.=;c  ttlephciic 
rails  to  which  we  made  reference  a  while 
a':;o.  In  every  one  of  which  the  party  .<!ceklng 
the  loan  statt-d  he  was  dirrcti'd  to  the  Con- 
gress and  this  committee  by  the  Small  Bwi- 
ne.ss  Administration,  they  conveyed  the  im- 
pression the  Congress  has  been  derelict  in  not 
providing  fusids  fur  the  loan  program.  How- 
ever, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  you 
were  here  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Foley  testified  on 
March  1;1.  1064.  at  page  92  of  the  printed 
hearlnes  as  follows: 

'••  •  •  As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlen\en  of  the  Cfmrnittee,  for  the  firbt 
time  in  tBA's  history,  we  are  not  requesting 
addition, il  appropriations  fc  r  the  fund.  In 
other  word.';,  on  tlie  basis  of  our  cstim:Ues  of 
19G4  and  190.5  activiiics.  the  fiuid  is.  or  rather 
wl'.l  be,  •revolvlntr."  Tliat  is  the  estimated 
carryover  balance  at  June  30,  1964.  and  repay- 
ments, revenues,  and  cancellations  projected 
for  1905  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  estimated 
new  loans  to  be  approvcrd  and  related  intere&t 
and  administrative  expenses." 

Mr,  H\NN-A.  Tliat  was  a  true  statement. 
Mr,  RooNi-Y.  I  have  read  Mr.  Foley's  testi- 
mony correctly,  have  I? 
Mr  IlANNA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  RooNF.T.  Do  you  not  think  It  would  be 
better  if  the  agency  were  to  mform  these  loan 
applicants  of  the  facts  in  this  regard  rather 
than  have  them  call  the  Congress  where  the 
procedure  is  long  and  cumbersome,  but 
which  should  be  known  to  everybody  ia  th.s 
ngeney?  You  know,  Mr.  Hi'.nna.  that  an  ap- 
propriation must  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  then  sent  up  here,  and  so  on? 
Tliis  rccpicst  was  not  sent  up  until  February 
8.  1965,  this  request  for  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  8100  million. 

Having  been  sent  up  here,  it  has  to  go 
to  the  Subcommitee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
House,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  House  of  Representatives  itself, 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Senate  itself, 


and  then  very  possibly,  being  in  a  supple- 
mental bill,  go  to  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

You  are  fiuniliar  with  all  of  theee  thing-', 
are  you  not? 

Mr.HANr.-A.  Ycr.,  .sir. 

Mr.  RooNtY.  Would  it  not  be  fafrcn-  to  the 
American    public    and    jiarlicularly 


the    pro- 

.spectlve  borrowers,   to  advl.-e   theni  that  you 

folics  made  the  mistake  and  not  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Hankv  Mr.  Chairman,  in  thelsuggestcd 

letter  wliich  wa.s  sent  to  cnir  field  offices  to 
iulvl.sc  indivicluuUs  tliat  the  loan.s  had  been 
given  fuvoral)le  con.slcUTalioti.  Wd  repcjrted 
the  re:i,son  we  were  out  of  nicjucy  w  is  becau.-c 
of  the  unprecedented  volume  boti  of  bu.si- 
ness  and  di.s;ti;ter  loan  applicalioiis. 

Tills  letter  did  go  on  to  say  we 'were  sub- 
mitting a  supplcmfntaJ  rccpicst  a:ld  whether 
we  would  be  able  to  approve-  tlie  loan  later 
would  be  contingent  either  upon  an  appro- 
priation or  additional  coUeciioiis 

Mr.  RooNKY.  Why  bring  the  CoigrcivS  into 
It  at  all?  ' 

You  received  every  dime  of  the  tnoney  you 
requested  last  year  insofar  as  th«  revolving 
fund  was  concerned;  to  wit.  nolhirig? 

You  at  that  time  stated  you  diH  not  need 
any  more  than  nothing,  so  why  Uilje  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  answer  telephone  calls 
from  people  wlio  think  it  is  the  fiiult  of  the 
Congre.<=s'tliat  they  cannot  get  ttcir  loans? 
Is  that  a  fair  question? 

Mr.  Ha.n-na.  Yc'k;  I  expect  that  it;i.s. 
It  was  nut  intended,  I  mu;t  a.s-ijre  you.    in 
that  way.     We  tried   to  put  it  oa    the  basl.s 
of    the    fact    that    becaube    of    tiip    unprcce- 

ch-nttd •  j 

Mr,  Roo.NEV.  This  whc4e  busineis  is  a  mess 
from  begfnuing  to  end.  It  is  sinilar  to  this 
business  of  cc:ming  here  and  asl^lng  for  no 
new  employees  and  tiien  putting  230  addi- 
tional on  tiie  pernianent  payroll. 

Mr.  F<ji.EY. 'Could  I  addrcs.s  nr:iclf  to  that? 
Mr.  RooNEV.  Ye.^.     I  shall  giva  you  a  full 
chance  to  an.swer  that  very  important  ques- 
tion. I 

Mr.  FoLEV.  I  believe  that  you  wllLfind  that 
the   additions   to   the   payroll   thit   occurred 

this  fi-~enl  year 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Before  we  get  into  that,  let 
Mr.  Hanna  finish  his  statement.  That  is  my 
first  question  when  Mr.  Hanna  funshes. 

Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  yiu  yield  to 
mc? 

Mr.  RooN-EY,  Very  well,  Mr.  Bo-*. 
Mr,  Bow,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  have 
had  a  number  of  calls  in  my  otficp  in  Ohio  as 
well  as  letters  sent  back  here  froin  people 
who  have  gone  to  the  Cleveland  olfice.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  have  been  told.  They 
did  not  tell  me  what  they  wete  told,  but 
people  write  to  me  and  say,  "I  hiv.c  not  been 
able  to  get  a  small  bu,--incss  lOan  because 
there  is  no  money  there  and  1 1  understand 
there  will  not  be  until  you  i appropriate 
funds.  I  understand  you  are  .qn  the  com- 
mittee." 

I  just  do  not  know  how  the.se  tieople  found 
out  that  I  am  on  this  committee.! 

Mr.   RooNtY.  How  did   they  gjit   the   tele- 
phone niimber  here  in  this  very  committee 
room?     We  had  two  such  calls  t^Us  morning 
while  Mr.  Foley  was  testifying. 
Mr.  Hann-\.  I  have  no  idea. 
Mr.   RooNEY,   I   do   not   know 
thinks  this  sort  of  thing  is  sma 
is  dumb. 

How  would  they  Just  happctt  to  get  the 
number  of  the  Capitol  and  the  correct  tele- 
phone extension? 

Mr.  Bow.  And  know  the  :Tierribers  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  had  only  one  call  and  it  w;t3 
not  from  New  York  City  so  I  jT,i£t  U.ld  the 
fine  gentleman  the  fact.s  of  life.  I  told  him 
what  a  splendid  .Administrator  Mr.  Foley  was 
and  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Bow.  Tliat  is  all,  Mr.  ChaU-man. 
Thank  you. 


\i  .somebcKly 
I  think  it 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
^'cntleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tcnncs.scc. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  the 
ficntlcman  will  aniAvcr  further,  did  not 
the  fact  that  t!iey  ran  out  of  money 
cau.'^^e  us  to  pass  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  of  $100  million  which  in- 
dicated the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  funds  in  the  revolving  fund? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
f;cntleman  will  kindly  yield,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  that  this  committee 
cannot  give  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
i,stration  and  the  administration  itself 
more  money  than  it  a.sks  for.  This  is 
the  amount  tiiat  they  asked  for  and  it 
was  included  in  ihc  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Rentle- 
man  from  New  York  is  speaking  about 
another  item  on  which  we  have  already 
pa.sscd  a  supplemental  appropriation  in 
the  amount  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That 
money  contained  in  the  second  supple- 
mental ai,)propriation  bill  was  to  cure 
the  blunders  made  by  Mr.  P'olcy. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  But  there 
is  a  limitation  of  $2,313,000  which  they 
cannot  transfer  and  u.-e  for  staffing  and 
for  personnel  purposes.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentlpinau 
why  they  cut  ofl  the  funds  for  research 
grants  and  contracts?  They  arc  em- 
powered by  law  to  make  research  con- 
tracts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  a.c;ain 
expired. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  give  me  in- 
formation a.s  to  those  questions? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Let  mc 
answer  the  first  part  first. 

Dcc'^s  the  gentleman  realize  that  in 
coimection  with  the  transfer  from  the 
revolvincc  fund  there  is  included  in  this 
bill  $5,537,000  more  than  they  have  in 
appropriations  in  the  current  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  But  there 
is  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  transferred  for  personnel  and  for 
staHins,  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  poverty 

pro::':ram 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  i.^^ 
exactly  what  that  amount  of  $5,537,000 
is  for.  personnel  and  staffrntr.  I  mi^'ht 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  has  im- 
posed more  duties  and  more  obligations 
and  more  loan  authority  on  the  SBA. 
in  addition  to  the  disaster  loan  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tins 
committee  has  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  run  correctly.  We  are 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to  stream- 
line Mr.  Foley  and  his  operations. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired.  ,,     , 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aftain  yield  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Would  the 
gentleman  address  himself  as  to  why 
they    cut    out    all    funds    for    research 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.     Ye.s.    It 
was  a  year  ago  if  I  recall  correctly — pos- 
.siblv   my    memory    is   f-lipping    with   ad- 
vancing  ar.ic   and   it   could   have   been   2 
years  ago.  but  I  am  pretty  sure  It  was 
a  year  ago— Mr.  Foley  had  a  gentleman 
whom  he  had  on  the  payroll  at  S50  a  day 
as  a  consultant  from  Septcmlser  1963  to 
januai-y  1964  and  Mr.  Foley  moved  this 
gentleman  out  of  the  S50-a-day  category 
into  a  research  contract  of  $150,000.    He 
proi>osed  to  give  him  the  entire  amount 
that  the  agency  had  for  all  its  research 
contracts   as   the   wherewithal   for   the 
contract  with  this  gentleman. 

Does  the  gentleman  v.ant  to  know 
anv  more  about  this? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  made  a  mistake  but  con- 
ccdint;  he  did  in  onevinstance.  should  you 
cut  off  all  the  funds  for  research  grants 
jusi  because  of  one  contract? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Since 
Mr.  Foley  was  going  to  give  all  the  re- 
search money  t-o  this  fellow  in  one  con- 
tract, I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  do 
any  harm. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
centleman.  ,^  ,r. 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10- 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  i . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  read- 
ing various  publications  recently  I  get  the 
nnpression  that  Geneva.  Switzerland,  has 
become  an  international  headquarters 
for  conferences.  It  seems  there  is  no  end 
to  the  conferences  now  being  held  or 
scheduled  to  be  held  these  days  in 
Geneva. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
RooNEYl  can  tell  me  why  all  of  these 
conferences  have  been  moved  to  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  instead  of,  say.  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  where  we  are  al- 
ready paying  the  bills  for  the  upkeep 
of  buildings,  staffs,  and  so  forth. 

Has  the  gentleman's  committee  devel- 
oped any  information  as  to  how  many 
international  conferences  we  are  engaged 
in  each  year? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Y'ork.     May  I 

answer   the   first   of    the    distinguished 

gentleman's  questions  with  a  question? 

Has  the  gentleman  ever  been  in  Geneva? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
I'-ntleman  should  know  that  Geneva  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  cities  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  climate  is  highly  unusual, 
the  best.  You  have  the  Alps  all  around 
you.  and  beautiful  lakes.  You  would 
feel  like  a  new  person  over  there  in 
Switzerland.  After  all.  all  the  people  in 
the  State  Department  are  not  fools. 
Why  should  they  not  pick  a  good  spot 
like  Geneva  if  they  are  going  to  sit  down 
and  work  so  hard? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  food  good  in 
Geneva?    And  the  champagne  ? 

Mr.  ROONEIY  of  New  York.  Swiss 
cuisine  is  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  I  have  the  an- 
swer as  to  why  Switzerland  has  become 
the  headquarters  for  international  con- 
ferences. 

That  leads  me  to  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  representation  allowances, 
whether  there  is  any  money  in  this  bill 

for  an  official  wine  taster?  I  noticed  in 
one  of  the  local  papers  recently  that  the 
.State  Department  several  months  ago 
held  a  wine-tasting  session  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  group  of  new  diplomats  to 
familiarize  them  with  what  constitutes 
sood  wines.  Is  there  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  official  wine  tasters? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  included  any  money  in 
this  bill  for  wine  tasting  or  wine  bibbing. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Wine  what? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    Bibbing. 

Mr  GROSS.     I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
V. 'icn  one  drinks  too  much  wine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  indi- 
vidual was  called  a  "wino." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    That  may 

be. 

Mr.    GROSS.     I    also    noted    in    the 
papers  not  too  long  ago  a  stoiy  of  how 
State  Department  employees  are  rotated 
back  to  this  country  and  provided  with 
house  trailers.     I  do  not  know  whether 
they   are  being  provided  with  aut-omo- 
biles,  but  they  are  being  provided  with 
trailers  so  that  they  can  go  out  over  the 
country  teaching  the  gospel — the  gospel 
of  the  State  Department  I  suppose— the 
U.N.  and  of  foreign  aid  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.     But  at  least  they  are  being  sup- 
plied with  trailers  so  that  they  can  take 
their   families   at  Government   expense 
and  enjoy  a  nice  vacation.    Does  the  gen- 
tleman know  whether  there  is  any  money 
in  this  bill  for  the  purchase  of  trailers 
for  State  Department  employees  coming 
back     from     their     arduous    laboi-s     in 
Geneva.  Switzerland? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  is 
no  money  whatever  in  this  bill  for  such 
a  puiT)ose.  However.  I  do  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  understand  that  the  Fruehauf 
Co.  does  provide  trailers  and  returning 
foreign  service  officers  do  go  on  trips  in 
these  Fruehauf  trailers  without  any  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
at  least  the  trailers  are  without  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.    That  may  be  on  a  par 
with  these  Cadillacs  that  are  leased  or 
loaned  to  certain  Pooh-Bahs  in  Wash- 
ington.    There  must  be  a  catch  to  this 
business  somewhere.    I  have  been  trying 
for  a  long  time  to  find  out  how  these  big 
black  veliicles  get  to  certain  officials  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
but  I  have  never  yet  found  out  what  the 
catch  is — how  this  deal  works  by  which 
they    get    these    Cadillacs    and    Lincoln 
Continentals  practically  for  free. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well  I 
am  sure  we  could  find  out  the  details  of 
such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  might  find  out  then 
the   meaning   of   what   one    man   once 


said — "what  is  good  for  General  Motors 
is  good  for  the  country." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
so  much  concerned  with  this.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  these  automobiles 
for  officials  in  the  Congress  cost  only 

SiSOf)  3.  vp3.r 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing too. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    I  am  not 

concerned  about  it. 

Air.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
this  comes  about.  I  am  interested.  Is 
not  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in- 
terested in  a  $500-a-year  Cadillac? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  be  closer  to 
General  Motors  than  I  am. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  gentleman  has  said   . 
that   the   Committee   held   employment 
down  in  the  State  Department  and  in 
other  departments  covered  in  this  bill. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that.     Of  course,  the 
thing  that  must  interest  all  of  us  is  the 
use  that  is  made  of  the  employees  that 
are  on  the  payroll.     Along  that  line,  I 
regret  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
cut  the  Disarmament  Agency  from  the  • 
SIO  million  that  was  authorized.    I  note 
in  your  hearings  that  they  testified  they 
were  going  to  make  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  closing  of  95  bases 
of  one  kind  or  another — shipyards  and 
other  facilities  in  the  country.    It  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe,  and  I  so  stated  to  Mr. 
Foster,    Director   of    the    Disarmament 
Agency,  when  he  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  De- 
fense Department  made  no  study  of  the 
impact   of  the  closings  upon  the  local 
economv  including  the  Brooklyn  Na\T 
Yard.     Yet  in  this  bill  they  get  the  full 
SIO  million  for  alleged  disarmament.    At 
the  same  time,  and  looking  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  they  have  practically  set 
up  a  sales  agency  over  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  sell  U.S.  arms  and  muni- 
tions around  the  world.    Congress  beefed 
up  the  Disarmament  Agency  this  year 
by  giving  it  $10  million  and  put  it  on  a 
3-year  basis  for  a  toal  of  $30  milUon. 
Meanwhile  we  go  gaily  on  supplying  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions.   If  t,hat  is  not  a  fantastic  contra- 
diction— I  never  heard  of  one. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  understands  that  the 
amount  carried  in  this  bill  is  $2,272,000 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate. 

Mr  GROSS.    Less  than  what? 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    The 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  was  because  of  the 
carryover,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    Exactly. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  the  gentleman 
understood. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  have  not  only 
been  well  funded,  but  have  been  over- 
funded. 

Now.  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  Re- 
search— and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
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heard  of  the  Bureau  of  InteUigence  Re- 
search— has  issued  a  contract  to  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  to  study  the 
Panama  Canal;  that  is,  a  new  sea-level 
canal.  T>\'o  or  three  years  ago  the  De- 
fense Department,  under  orders  of  the 
President,  sent  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
down  to  study  the  prospects  for  a  new 
soa-level  canal.  It  seems  to  me  it  was 
only  hvst  year  that  Congress  appropriated 
$17  million  for  additional  studies  of  a 
new  sea-level  canal. 

What  in  the  world  is  the  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  Research  doing  awarding  a 
contract  to  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute for  such  a  study? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  can  help  me  out  with 
that.  How  could  there  be  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  Re- 
search getting  into  the  Panama  Canal 
Situation,  after  $17  million  was  appro- 
priated last  year  for  that  purpose,  and 
after  the  Corps  of  Engineers  studied  it 
even  before  the  S17  million  was  appro- 
priated? For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  that  kind  of  waste. 

Then  there  was  a  study  of  Soviet  suc- 
cession, whatever  that  is. 

There  is  another  study,  no,  two  of 
them  on  internal  warfare  political  as- 
pects. One  contract  or  study  went  to 
a  William  Borton,  and  another  went  to 
a  Fred  Green.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  study  of  "internal 
warfare  and  political  aspects"  in  the 
United  States,  or  somewhere  else  in  the 
world.     I  gave  up. 

I  tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  additional  time.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  1  minute. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  compliment  and  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  all  members 
not  only  of  the  subcommittee  but  of  the 
full  committee  for  the  fine  job  they  have 
done  on  this  very  important  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  spe- 
cifically to  the  items  which  apply  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Ques- 
tions were  raised  a  little  while  ago  about 
that  appropriation. 

My  words  are  directed  as  a  word  of 
caution  not  to  the  committee  but  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. As  already  pointed  out. 
the  Administration  has  gotten  every 
dollar  it  asked  for.  Unf orttmately  it  has 
not  asked  for  enough. 

Mast  of  this  money  is  for  its  lending 
program.  The  Administrator  did  not  ask 
for  enough  last  year.  The  result  was  that 
the  agency  ran  out  of  money. 

The  law  provides,  in  so  many  words, 
that  SBA  must  receive  and  process  appli- 
cations for  loans  of  up  to  $350,000,  yet 


the  Administrator  arbitrarily  cut  this 
back  to  $15,000  last  year. 

When  the  Administrator  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
to  explain  his  action.s,  the  best  we  could 
get  out  of  him  was  that  if  he  got  what  he 
asked  for  from  the  Appropriatlon.s  Com- 
mittee, he  still  might  not  be  able  to  take 
applications  for  the  full  amount.  He  has 
again  rewritten  the  law  to  plc:v>e  himself 
instead  of  following  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

I  say  that  this  is  v.r  )ng.  He  .should 
have  gone  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  said,  "We  nctd  X  million 
dollars  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
congressional  intent  and  to  take  and 
process  applications  for  loans  up  to  the 
full  amount  authorized  by  Congress." 

Instead  of  that,  the  Administrator  tells 
us  he  will  again  limit  the  maximum 
amount  of  loans  to  less  than  that  au- 
thorized by  law. 

He  ran  out  of  money  because  of  the 
disaster  last  year.  He  came  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  a.sked  for 
supplemental  appropriations  and  delib- 
erately understated  what  he  ntedcd.  He 
did  not  get  enough  only  because  he  did 
not  ask  for  enough.  He  l:as  done  tiie 
same  thing  again  tiiis  year. 

When  he  was  before  the  Hcuse  Small 
Business  Committee,  he  represented  that 
by  letting  go  the  small  bu3ine.'>s  spe- 
cialists, or  most  of  them,  his  department, 
could  save  SI. 5  million  in  aidministra- 
tion  expenses  this  year.  Year  after  year 
the  Small  Busmess  Committees  and  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  both  Houses 
have  come  before  the  Congress  and  urged 
that  what  should  be  done  is  to  have  the 
small  basiness  specialists  transferred 
from  the  Defense  Department  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Instead  of  that,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator is  now  letting  his  small  busi- 
ness specialist  go  and  is  going  to  rely  on 
the  Defense  Department  to  do  the  job 
which  they  have  never  done.  He  justifies 
that  on  the  basis  of  economy  and  of  being 
able  to  do  a  better  job.  Tliis  despite  the 
fact  that  the  President  directed  that  he 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  making  sure 
that  small  bu.siness  gets  a  better  break 
and  better  treatment  in  the  various  pro- 
curement agencies  of  the  Go7crnment  so 
that  tliey  can  get  a  bigger  and  fairer 
share  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  by 
the  small  business  fii-ms  of  the  country. 
Instead  of  getting  more,  small  business 
will  get  less  because  of  what  he  has  now 
done. 

At  another  time.  I  will  have  much  more 

to  say  about  the  operation  of  this  agency. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 

mintites  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 

I  Mr.  Martini. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow  1 ,  a  question. 
At  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  which  is  located 
in  the  south-central  part  of  the  State,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  their 
wisdom,  about  3  years  ago,  allowed  suffi- 
cient funds  to  permit  the  Weather 
Bureau  station  there  to  operate  24  hours 
a  day.  Since  that  time,  we  have  very 
badly  needed  some  radar  equipment  in 
order  to  detect  storms  in  the  area.    In 


fact,  last  month  we  had  25  separate 
tornadoes,  according  to  the  Weather 
Bureau,  within  a  24-hour  period,  all 
within  this  part  of  the  State.  One  town 
in  my  district,  about  60  to  70  miles  away 
from  Grand  Island,  Primrose,  Nebr.,  was 
completely  wiped  out  with  a  loss  of  four 
lives  and  the  total  damage  from  several 
tornadoes  on  that  day  approximated  $4.5 
million. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  if  there  are  sufficient  funds  in  this 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  desperately  needed 
radar  equipment  at  the  Grand  Island, 
Nebr..  weather  bm-eau? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  bo 
el.Ki  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  were  delighted  to  arranee 
a  radar  station  in  his  district  several 
years  ago  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  there.     I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  tliore  is  sufficient  money  in  this  bill 
to  take  care  of  additional  radar  stations 
throughout    the    country    for    tornado 
warnings.     Also  the   gentleman,  I  am 
sure,    is   interested    in    the    agricultural 
v.eather  stations   which   are   of   impor- 
tance.    The  Weather  Bureau  has  been 
v.ell  provided  with  funds;   however,  it 
would  depend  upon  priorities  as  to  wheie 
these  services  are  placed.   There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  which  dcsianates  partic- 
ular areas  where  they  .>^hall  be  placed.    T 
am  sure,  with  the  experience  that  the 
gentleman   has  had   in   his   district  in 
Primro':c,  however,  where  they  have  had 
a    mo.<:t  unfortunate   and  sad   affair,  it 
should  be  given  top  priority.     I  sincere- 
ly  hope  that  the  Weather  Bureau  will 
give  the  gentleman's  area  top  priority 
and  consideration. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  noticed  that  you  men- 
tioned the  af/ricultural  weather  pro-irnm 
at  North  Platte,  Nebr.  That  area  is  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  establishment  of 
.such  a  pro'uam  there  in  connection  vs-ith 
the  Weather  Bureau.  Our  State  experi- 
mental agricultural  station  in  North 
Platte,  is  necessary,  I  understand,  for 
the  location  of  the  station.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  this  agricultural 
weather  station,  if  established,  would 
give  direct  and  immediate  service  to  all 
of  our  TV  and  radio  stations  in  the  area 
throucrh  teletype  machines  with  the  vciy 
latest  weather  forecasts.  That  would 
also  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  becau.sc 
wc  are  located  in  the  tornado  belt  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  tornadoes  have 
done  vei-y  serious  damage  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  I  hope  the  Weather 
Bureau  can  help  us  out  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  in  my 
opening  remarks  to  raise  one  question 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  We  have  on  our  committee  a 
very  hard  working  and  excellent  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Slack  1.  Mr.  Slack  makes  a  real 
contribution  to  our  committee.  In  his 
examination  of  witnesses,  he  brought  out 
the  fact  that  at  Leavenworth,  they  built 
a  $100,000  home  for  the  warden.  This 
is  getting  pretty  silly  when  we  begin  to 


give  wardens  homes  costing  $100,000  for 
construction  and  furnishings;  $24,000  of 
this  $100,000  was  built  with  prison  labor. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  liis  diligence  in  bring- 
ing out  these  facts  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  re- 
spectfully call  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  the  fact  that  seldom  has  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  been  graced  with  an 
occupant  of  the  chair  more  distinguished 
in  ability  and  charm  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  of  broad 
coverage.  Page  1  of  the  committee  i-e- 
port  lists  15  major  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government.  Yet  there  are 
many  others,  all  of  them  important. 
The  summary  at  the  end  of  the  report 
gives  a  complete  Hsting  of  the  work  areas 
covered  by  the  committee  and  its  saving. 
In  a  $2  billion  bill,  reductions  of  $82  mil- 
lion below  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  and 
$87  milUon  below  the  fiscal  year  1965 
budget  represent  one  of  the  principal 
savings  of  the  year. 

Even  so,  this  committee  is  bound  by 
legislative  restrictions  in  areas  where 
spending  curbs  are  badly  needed.  I  refer 
principally  to  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations,  now  totaling  $97 
million  annually.  The  funds  show  a 
$9 '2  million  increase  since  last  year. 
The  cost  constantly  is  growing,  but  with- 
out restrictions  from  the  authorizing 
committee,  our  hands  are  tied.  T)iere 
appears  to  be  no  inclination  to  hold  down 
expenses  within  these  organizations  as 
long  as  the  United  States  is  the  principal 
contributor. 

This  bill  reflects  small  cuts  in  some  of 
the  civil  rights  programs.  They  are  too 
small.  More  realistic  reductions  are  in 
order  to  stop  unwarranted  meddling  by 
these  commissions. 

Nevertheless,  in  most  areas  this  is  a 
realistic  bill  which  reflects  careful 
scrutiny  by  a  thorough  committee  and 
staff.  The  vote  which  I  shall  cast  against 
the  bill  is  directed  in  protest  against 
agencies  and  courts  which  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support,  not  against 
the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and, 
as  other  members  of  the  committee  have 
already  said,  I,  too,  support  the  bill. 
There  may  be  some  items  I  do  not  think 
are  sufficient  and  others  that  I  think 
could  be  cut  a  little  more.  But  it  does 
represent  a  consensus. 

I  really  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this 
bill;  however,  since  so  much  has  been 
said  about  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  since  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  this  appropriations  sub- 
committee, I  do  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  directed  at  the  previous  col- 
loquy on  that  item.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  indicates  that 


they  may  not  have  enough  money  for 
loans.  The  bill  provides  $150  million  for 
the  revolving  fund,  to  make  all  the  loans 
that  they  may  need  to  make  in  the  com- 
ing year.  I  agree  that  they  may  need 
more  than  they  requested  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  was  all  that  was  asked,  that  is  true. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  flood  and  tor- 
nado disasters  that  have  increased  the 
demand  for  loans.    However,  they  could 
secure  quite  a  lot  of  money,  and  more 
than  they   have  previously,  by  selling 
some  of  their  best  paper.     In  order  to 
sell  this  paper  they  have  to  have  people 
on  the  payroll  who  can  deal  with  bank- 
ers and  who  know  how  to  sell  this  paper. 
For  this  reason  and  because  there  have 
been   several   disasters   which   increase 
Small  Business  Administration  activities, 
I  do  feel  that  perhaps  we  have  not  per- 
mitted the  transfer  of   enough  money 
from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  admin- 
istrative fund  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
There  are  also  new  situations  and  fac- 
tors in  the  industry  which  need  to  be 
studied.     Sometimes  it  is  cheaper  and 
sometimes  one  can  secure  more  qualified 
studies  under  contracts  than  by  placing 
additional  people  on  the  payroll. 

Personally.  I   think   this   agency  has 
been  administered  well.     I  think  that 
part  of  the  increased  demand  for  loan 
money  results  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
now  become  known  in  the  business  com- 
munity that  if  one  wants  a  loan,  he  can 
go  to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  in  just  a  few  days  can  secure  an 
answer,  "yes"  or  "no."    They  now  pro- 
vide an  answer  one  way  or  the  other  in 
the    office    in    each    State    rather    than 
having  to  send  all  applications  to  higher 
offices.     Heretofore   for  many   previous 
years  it  has  been  well  understood  among 
lawyers,  bankers,  and  businessmen  that 
one  might  just  as  well  not  go  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  because 
by  the  time  they  would  rule  on  the  ap- 
plication it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good, 
anyway.     This  situation  has  changed. 
It  now-  has  become  common  knowledge 
in    the    business   community    that   they 
will      process      qualified      applications 
promptly.    I  think  that  has  resulted  in 
greater  use  of  the  agency  as  a  source 
for  risk  loans  that  banks  feel  do  not  fit 
into  their  business  under  their  charter 
and  available  funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  funding  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  when  they  sell  this  paper, 
that  money  does  not  go  into  the  General 
Treasury  and  then  have  to  be  reappro- 
priated,  but  that  it  goes  right  back  into 
the  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  true. 
It  goes  into  the  revolving  fund.  They 
first  offer  the  paper  to  the  banker  who 
participated  in  the  loan.  If  he  does  not 
want  it,  they  may  sell  it  to  someone  else. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  realize  that 
and  I  appreciate  the  information  the 
gentlMnan  has  given  me. 

Mr.     ROONEY     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman     from     Connecticut     [Mr. 
Monacoi]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
subject  wliich  is  covered  by  this  bill  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me.  It  is  the 
present  functioning  of  the  Passport  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Department. 

The  record  increase  in  the  number  of 
passports  issued  and   renewed  has  im- 
posed   an    unprecedented    load    on    the 
Passport  Division  and  also  upon  those 
clerks  of  the  U.S.  and  State  courts  who 
have  the  job  of  processing  passport  ap- 
plications.    These   applications   are   235 
percent  of  the  applications  10  years  ago, 
yet  very  little  has  been  done  to  increase 
the   clerks   and   improve   the   facilities 
which  are  devoted  to  handling  these  ap- 
plications.    In  my  district  long  delays 
are    made   necessary    and    the    officials 
charged    with    executing    applications 
have  been  compelled  to  make  appoint- 
ments far  in  the  future  instead  of  giving 
an  immediate  interview  and  making  a 
prompt  issuance,  as  had  been  their  cus- 
tom. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Passport  Office  and  officials  of  this 
agency  have  informed  me  that  they  have 
not  been  allocated  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  additional  help  that  is  needed. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney] 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  State  De- 
partment Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  he  maintains 
that  adequate  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  the  State  Department  but 
have  not  been  allocated  to  the  Passport 
Division. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  where  the  burden 
rests,  but  I  am  clear  that  the  public  is 
not  being  properly  served  in  this  case 
and  I  want  to  issue  a  warning  that  tm- 
less  some  improvement  is  made  before 
next  year  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
well  deserved  criticism  of  our  Passport 
Division's  passport  issuing  process.  The 
Passport  Agency  receives  $3 '2  million 
a  year  to  operate,  while  receipts  from 
this  Division  amount  to  $5.8  mUlion. 
Surely  from  this  profitable  operation, 
enough  funds  could  be  made  available 
to  operate  this  function  properly.  We 
have  an  obUgation  to  the  public  to  see 
that  this  is  done. 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
■'Chaurman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 

time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^s: 


CHAMIZAL      SETTLEMENT 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  tbe 
United  States  to  meet  Its  obligations  under 
the  Convention  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Mexico,  signed  August  29,  1963,  and  to 
carrv  out  the  American-Mexican  CliBinlzal 
ConvenUon  Act  of  1964,  •6,640,000.  to  re- 
main unavailable  until  expended:  Prortded, 
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That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  works  provided  for  in  said  Conven- 
tion and  Act. 

AMENDMENT       OFFERED       BY       MR.       ROONEV       OF 
NEW    TORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooney  of  New- 
York:  On  page  10.  line  6.  after  •remain" 
strike  out  "unavailable"  and  insert  "avail- 
able." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTER-AMERICAN    HIGHWAY 

For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  212  of  title  23 
Of  the  United  States  Code,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  $8,000,000,  of  which 
S6.000.000  is  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
incurred  pursuant  to  the  contract  authoriza- 
tion granted  bv  section  4  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1146). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Highway  is  here  for  another  $8  mil- 
lion. I  thought  we  had  assurances  year 
after  year  and  for  several  years  that 
this  item  was  out  and  over;  that  our 
taxpayers  would  not  be  rapped  for  more 
money  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.    BOW.     Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.    BOW.     The    gentleman    is    quite 
right  in  what  he  has  to  say.    -I  remem- 
ber not  too  many  years  ago  when  I  came 
onto  the  floor  at  that  time,  as  a  member 
of  a  separate  subcommittee  other  than 
the  one  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New    York     I  Mr.    Rooney!  ,    our    good 
friend,    Mr.   Preston,   was   chairman   of 
the  Commerce  Committee.     They  came 
before  us,  and  at  that  time  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  how  long  it  was  going  to 
be  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  ap- 
propriate  money.     We   were   assured   if 
we  gave  them  the  full  amount  that  year 
it  would  be  ended.     I  must  confess  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  when  asked  that  question  at  that 
time  I  assured  the  House  we  would  not 
be  in  for  any  more  money  for  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.     I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  are  back  requesting  this 
money.    It  is  necessary  to  have  it  to 
complete  the  highway.    I  regret  I  misled 
the  House,  but  it  is  like  many  other  things 
we  run  into,  there  is  nothing  as  perma- 
nent as  a  temporary  agency  in  Wasliing- 
tion.      That    is    what   we    have    in    this 
appropriation.    We      have      a      rather 
permanent  situation  that  will  have  to 
be  appropriated  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  to  finish  this  highway? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  learned  my  lesson. 
I  no  longer  will  give  any  idea  as  to  how 
long  or  how  much. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Or  in 
whose  lifetime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New   York  give  us  any  hope   that 


this  is  going  to  be  out  and  over  any 
time  soon? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  is 
a  slight  ray  of  hope  contained  in  the 
hearings,  but  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I 
should  subscribe  to  it.  I  have  been  with 
this  Inter-American  Highway  now  for 
going  on  20  years,  and  I  should  not  say 
anything  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

UNITED     STATES     ARMS     CONTROL     ANo'    DISARMA- 
MENT    AGENCY 

Arms  control  and  disartnamcnt  activities 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  othefwise  pro- 
vided for,  for  arms  control  and  dishrmameni 
activities  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961,  as  amended  (75  Stat.  C.Jl;  77 
Stat.  341 )  .  $10,000,000. 


Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  this  is  the 
agency  that  supplied  the  executive 
branch  with  the  expert  on  Chippendale 
furniture,  or  am  I  thinking  of  some  other 
agency  of  government? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is 
the  agency.  Of  course,  he  does  the 
other  in  his  extracurricular  activities. 
He  is  really  an  expert  on  Chippendale 
furniture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Now,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  U.S.  InfoiTnation  Agency, 
what  in  the  world  are  they  doing  in 
Cambodia,  for  instance,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist?  We  have  already 
spent  $8  million  on  the  USIA  in  Cam- 
bodia or  the  USIS.  What  in  the  world 
are  they  doing  maintaining  a  staff  over 
there  where  the  dictator  of  Cambodia 
has  told  us  to  get  out  and  stay  out  of 
the  country.  Why  are  we  still  there? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  I 
suppose  they  would  like  to  try  to  entice 
some  of  these  Cambodians  into  our  li- 
brary and  get  them  to  read  our  books. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  is  a  library  still 
there.  Is  there  a  library  still  there — 
they  have  not  burned  it  out  yet;  have 
they? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have 
not  heard  lately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  Indonesia? 
Do  we  still  have  a  USIA  operation  over 
there? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
sure  at  this, moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  we  did  not,  even  though  Sukarno 
has  told  this  country  repeatedly  to  '-!0 
to  hell. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
glad  to  find  that  information  for  the 
gentleman  and  let  him  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  help. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  But  there 
are  places  where  we  have  been  totally 
burned  out.  For  instance,  although  Mr. 
Nasser  and  the  Egyptians  did  $560,000 
worth  of  property  damage  to  our  USIS 
center  in  Cairo,  the  USIA  people  are 
already  corning  along  with  plans  to  build 
a  new  and  more  expensive  one.  And  we 
have  not  yet  been  compensated,  as  of 
this  moment,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  a 
nickel  of  the  loss.  They  are  still  nego- 
tiating. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  simply  do  not  under- 
stand what  makes  the  wheels  go  round 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  administering 
these  programs. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  this  I  do  not  under- 
stand, either,  I  must  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  the  USIS 
be  doing  anything  in  Cairo  until  Nasser 
has  settled  for  our  library  that  was 
destroyed? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
why  we  refused  to  allow  any  funds  for 
that  new  construction  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
Mr.     CEDERBERG.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frona  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  interesting  things  about  the  mat- 
ter the  gentleman  is  discussing  is  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  Mr.  Nasser 
liad  the  unmitigated  gall  to  request  the 
u.'^e  of  our  excess  currencies  there  to  re- 
build this  library  which  they  burned 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  may 
have  held  the  line  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  agencies  related  to  it,  but  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  light  of  .some  of  the  things 
disclosed  here  today,  they  need  some  new 
blood  or  different  blood  in  the  State  De- 
partment. It  seems  to  me  that  a  real 
reorganization  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The   Clerk   concluded  the   reading   of 

the  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment  be 
a  creed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
.'Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.'^e:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  F^scELL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  8639"  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
a'-rcncies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment  be 
aiJieed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  will  be  considered 
a."",  oi  dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The   question   is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
1  eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
tht^t  a  quoi-um  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
th.c  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v.ere — yeas  322,  nays  60,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  116] 


YEAS— 322 


Adams 
Aclcl.'lbbO 
Albert 

Ar.derscn,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tcnn. 
Ar.'Irews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 

A  hlcy 
Aspinall 
Baldv/ln 
ra'idstra 
Barrett 
Dates 
B.iltin 
Beckworth 
Kclchcr 
BeU 
Botts 
Bingham 
B'.utnik 
Bo-'i^s 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

rrarirmas 
B.-ock 
Brooks 
Broomflold 
liro'.vn,  Ca'.if. 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Euike 
Eurlcion 
i;ur-or..  C.^llf. 
Burton.  Utah 
Eynie,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis, 
C.xbell 
Cahill 
Caiian 
Cameron 
Carter 
Cafey 
Cederbcrg 
CcUer 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Ciancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cievergcr 
Cohelan 
Conable 
CoTite 
Conycrs 
Cooley 
Ccrman 
Cralcy 
Culver 
Curtin 
Curtis 
D.iddarlo 
D,i:;ue 
Dnr.iels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
D.  IV.  son 
tie  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dipgs 
DlngeU 


Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Duijcan,  Oreg. 

D-.vyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Ell.sworth 

E"lenborn 

Eviiifi.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Farn.'^ley 

Farnura 

F.^-ccU 

Felt^han 

Fuidley 

Fir.o 

Flood 

Folev 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tcnn. 
Gnllafrhcr 
Garmatz 
Gia.mo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GiUigan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gra^owskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greieg 
GrKier 
Griffin 
Cirlfflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagen.  Calif. 
H.illeck 
Himilton 
Hanley 
Ha-.na 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 

Harvey.  Mich. 
Hithaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hcchler 
H^l-to^kl 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horlon 
Hormer 
Howard 
HuU 
H'.iot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  CaliT. 
Johnson.  Okla. 
John.son,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 


Jones.  Mo. 

Kar.sten 

K.istenmeier 

Kpo 

Keith 

K--11V 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  UtaJl 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Leec^ett 

Lipscomb 

Lons.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McDowell 

McEwcn 

McF.-ill 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdor.ald 

MacGrcsor 

Machen 

Mack  ay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mprtln,  Nebr. 

MaLsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Miee 

Mocller 

Mo:mgan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 
Moshcr 

Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Ncdzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O  Hara.  111. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

OKoaskl 

O'sen,  Mont. 

Ol-'on,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Paiman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poir 

Price 


Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Race, 

Randall 

Rediin 

Reid,  111. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bolfel 

Re.necke 

Rcuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alatka 

Roberts 

Rodii:o 
Rogers,  Co'o. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ror.an 

Rorcalio 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Kooncy.  Pa. 

Rootevelt 

Rc-enthal 

Ro  tenkowskl 

Roudebusli 

Routh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryar. 

St.  Onge 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
A.'hbrook 
Aihmore 
Biu-ing 
Ecraiett 
Br.ny 

Buchanan 
Callaway 
Colmer 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dorn 
Dowdy 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Everett 
Fiynt 
Fountain 


Say  lor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrivcr 

Sicilies 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smi'.h.  Iowa 

Springer 

S-.afford 

StagL-crs 

ytaibaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stti>hens 

Straiton 

Stubblcfield 

Sul'.ivan 

Sweeney 

Talcctt 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

NAYS— 60 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Geitys 

Gross 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

H-.'.rris 

Harsh  a 

Hender.-on 

Herlong 

Kornegay 

Latta 

Lcnnon 

Long.  La. 

McM.llan 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matthews 

Mills 

Murray 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Tlioinas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

UdaU 

tJUman 

■Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

■Vigorito 

■Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

W  a -.kins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

V.idnall 

Wiibon,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydier 

Yates 

Youf.g 

Zablockl 


Pool 

QuiUen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

RDgers.  Tex. 

Saiterfleld 

Scott 

Sclden 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Wh.tener 

Whitten 

Williams 

Younger 


Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  v.'lth  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. 

Mr.  Po'well  ■with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  'with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  POOL  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  TUTEN  changed  his  vote  from 
'•yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HARRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"vea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Mem.bers  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING— 51 


Adair 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ay  res 
Berry 
Boland 
Bonner 
Brown,  Ohio 
Carey 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dickinson 
Dulski 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fisher 


Fog  arty 

Frelinghuysen 

Hall 

Ka'.  pern 

H.orvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Holland 

Htm gate 

Hutchinson 

Karth 

Kcogh 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McClory 

McDade 

Mathias 

Michel 

MiUer 


Morton 
Nelren 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Powell 
Resnick 
Robison 
St  Germain 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 
Toll 
Tunney 
Utt 
Willis 
■Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Frclinghuysen. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dulski  •with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  HalL 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  ■Willis  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hungatc  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Robison. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee   on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  391   and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
■   The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

Jov,  s : 

H.  Res.  391 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  mcve 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3584)  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines.  After 
general  debate,  ■which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  M.-iRTrN] ;  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  391 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate  on  H.R.  3584.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to 
provide  further  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents in  coal  mines. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  3584  is 

"to  reduce  casualties  in  all  coal  mines  to 

the  maximum   extent  feasible   through 

, legislation.     Two  concurrent   objectives 

•  were  to  attain  this  goal  with  a  minimum 

burden  upon  those  engaged  in  the  coal 
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mmina  industry  and  to  aup:ment.  rather 

than  duplicate.  State  efforts  in  this  field. 
Coiisideiation  has  been  given  to  the 
safety  of  the  men  employed  in  coal  mines 
and  the  security  of  their  employment. 

Title  11  of  the  bill,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply to  any  mine  in  which  no  more  than 
14  individuals  are  resularly  employed 
undeiLuound,  is  desi'nicd  to  prevent  dis- 
asters arisin;;  from  mine  explosions,  mine 
fire,  mine  inundation,  and  man-trip  and 
man-hoi.it  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  piece  of 
le-.'^slation  has  been  kicking  aromid  the 
Com:;ress  for  a  good  number  of  years.  I 
my.self  remember  that  at  least  for  the 
last  5  years  this  bill  has  at  one  time  or 
another  been  pending  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  is  my  iinderstandinc  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
after  a  great  deal  of  study  and  delib- 
eration and  hearings,  has  arrived  at  a 
compromise  bill  which  does  meet  the 
requirements  at  least  of  the  majority,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  the  people  interested 
in  it.  It  is  further  my  understanding 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  which  will  meet  the 
prime  objections  of  most  of  those  people 
who   have   heretofore   objected    to   it. 

Based   on   that,   I   urge    the   adoption 
of  Hou.sc  Resolution  391  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  committee  to  debate  the  issue. 
Mr.  Sjieakcr.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield   my.^clf   5   minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  391,  as 
tiie  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
SisKi  stated,  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hoiu's  of  general  debate  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  both  .sides  of  the 
aisle  in  regard  to  H.R.  3584.  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

As  the  gentleman  stated,  this  bill  has 
been   kicking   around   the   Congress   for 
many     years.       It    has    never    received 
favorable    action   and   approval   by    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.     There 
have  been  some  compromises  and  some 
amendments  offered  to  this  bill  this  year 
which    perhaps    niake    it    slightly    more 
palatable  to  the  operators  and  owners  of 
title  I    mines,   who   are   those   who   are 
greatly  concerned  with  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.    This  is  sugar-coat- 
ing,  however.   Mr.   Speaker,   and   would 
still  result  in  disastrous  effects  for  the 
owners  of  title  I  mines.     I  would  like  to 
explain  what  these  title  I  mines   are. 
They  are  the  small  mine  operators  who 
are  currently  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of    the   Federal    Coal    Mine   Safety    Act. 
They  are  those  mines  which  employ  less 
than  15  people.    Heretofore,  the  Federal 
mine  inspectors  have  had  the  authority 
to  go  in  and  inspect  these  mines  but  they 
have    not    had    any    authority,    if    they 
found   bad  conditions   in   the   mine,    to 
close  the  mine  or  to  require  the  fixing  up 
of  the  things  they  felt  were  dangerous 
to  the  lives   and  health  of  the  miners 
themselves. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  4 
years  ago  and  also  2  years  ago,  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  that  this 
bill  was  not  demanded,  nor  asked  for,  nor 
was  there  any  interest  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  from  either  the  operators  of 
title  I  mines,  nor  the  labor  involved  in 


the  title  I  mines.  Neither  was  there 
any  demand  from  the  owners  and 
operators  of  large  mines,  the  so-called 
title  II  mines.  The  only  segmeiat  of  our 
economy  directly  interested  in  coal  min- 
ing who  want  this  legislation  ptus.sed  arc 
the  United  Coal  Miners.  Tiiis  is  tlie 
United  Coal  Mine  billC  pure  aiid  simple. 
You  can  sugar  coat  it  all  you  want  to 
with  all  of  the  amendments  and  com- 
promises you  want  to.  It  is  still  the 
United  Coal  Miners  bill.  "Mo;;t  of  the 
title  I  mines  and  the  small  operators,  are 
not  unionized.  Their  production  is  a 
sizable  percentage  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  the  United  Slates.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  sec  why  the  United  Coal 
Miners  v.ould  like  to  sec  the^e  title  I 
mines  closed  down.  It  would,  therefore, 
increase  the  production  of  the  title  II 
mines,  most  of  which  arc  orL^iaiized  by 
the   United  Coal   Miners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the  rule  under 
which  we  are  going  to  consider  this  bill 
but  I  am  still  quite  lukewarm  in  rcgaid 
to  the  legislation  itself. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  mention 
was  brought  out  in  our  hearings. 

Some  of  the  cost  of  the  mechanical 
equipment  that  would  be  required  by  the 
small  operators  that  do  not  have  this 
equipment  at  the  present  time  would  be 
as  much  as  $40,000  to  $50,000.  Many  of 
tiicse  small  mines  are  family  operated, 
mines  operated  by  a  few  people  in  the 
same  family — brothers,  cousins,  and  so 
forth.  These  people  would  not  have  the 
resources  or  the  finances  with  which  to 
go  out  and  purchase  $40,000  or  $50,000 
worth  of  equipment  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  coal  mine  inspectors  demands. 
As  a  consequence  this  is  goini,'  to  work 
a  severe  hardship  on  many  of  our  small 
mineis  in  the  United  States. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
this.  It  has  been  estimated  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  small  mines  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  would  probably  have  to  close  if 
this  bill  becomes  law.  A  few  montlis  ago 
we  passed  the  Appalachia  bill  to  remove 
poverty  from  that  region.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  small  mines  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  thiB  proposed 
legislation  are  in  the  Appalachia  region. 
We  have  a  billion-dollar  program  to  al- 
leviate poverty  and  yet  undar  this  bill 
we  are  going  to  create  more  unemploy- 
ment and  clo.se  down  these  mines 
through  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  analogous  to 

what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  ptatea  under  the 
Great  Society  as  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
■  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.ska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Let  me  suggest  for  the  Record  and  for 
the  information  of  my  colleapucs  that  I 
am  a  little  unhappy  that  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  that  the  cost  of  these  im- 
provements to  save  life  would  cost  a  small 
mineowner  $40,000  or  $50,000,  because 
the  committee  report,  ba.sed  upon  the 
evidence,  says  vei-y  clearly  that  in  nearly 
every  instance  it  will  be  minimal,  and 


by  minimal  we  mean  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars.  The  most  outlandish  estimate 
given  by  anybody  was  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars,  not  S40.000  or  $',0,000.  I 
think,  therefore,  the  gentleman  has,  ix.- 
haps  raised  a  hob.uoblin  that  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  think  if  you  will 
•Ao  throm;h  the  hearings  that  wc  held  2 
years  ago  on  this  legislation  you  will 
fmd  that  we  had  one  witness  from  a  title 
I  mine  who  testified  that  the  total  cost 
would  run  probably  as  high  as  $40,000  or 
$50,000.  I  grant  the  gentleman  that  this 
figure  was  disputed  by  other  witncssrs. 
But  the  fact  still  remains  that  wc  did 
liave  one  witness  who  u.sed  those  figures 
in  his  testimony  before  the  .subcommit- 
tee in  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
S])eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  very  much  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  552.  known  as  the 
Mine  Safety  Act.  Over  the  years  I  have 
received  considerable  information,  both 
for  and  against  lernslation  of  this  type. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  tliat  the  U.S. 
coal  industry,  in  days  before  the  enact- 
ment of  effective  mine  safety  legislation, 
counted  its  injuries  in  five  figures  ar.d  its 
fatalities  at  more  than  1,500  in  a  single 
year.  For  the  year  1959,  the  fatalities 
had  dropped  to  251:  274  in  1960;  256  in 
1961  and  287  in  1962;  284  in  1963  and  240 
in  1964 — preliminary.  This  is  indeed  a 
mark  of  which  the  82d  Congress  can  be 
proud.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  89th 
Congress  will  give  the  figures  a  further 
downhill  push  by  amending  Public  Law 
552.  to  place  every  mine  in  America  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  Pub- 
lic Law  552  for  title  U  mines. 

In  .spite  of  my  feeling  of  satisfaction 
for  having  supported  the  original  mine 
safety  bill.  I  believe  that  240  fatal-ties 
in  1964  constitute  too  many  deaths  in 
this  industry- 
Even  though  mining  is  now  considered 
a  hazardous  occupation,  we  must  hoi^e 
and  strive  for  the  time  when  there  will 
be  no  fatalities.  Mine  safety  actually  is 
a  battle  which  mu.st  be  fought  constantly 
by  all  concerned — miners,  operators. 
State  and  Federal  mines  departm.ents 
and  bureaus.  State  legislatures,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Every  man  who  toils  beneath  the  .sur- 
face of  the  earth  needs  and  his  family  i.s 
entitled  to  evei-y  protection  from  what- 
ever source. 

The  principal  arguments  used  against 
the  passage  of  the  original  mine  safety 
bill  are  well  remembered.  I  am  hearing 
them  again  today  from  some  who  oppose 
the  pending  legislation.  They  are  stated 
in  such  terms  as  these: 

It  Is  too  costly.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
all  the  things  the  Federal  law  requires.  We 
will  have  to  shut  down  operations  and  put 
men  out  of  work.  Our  State  examinations 
are  suflicient.  Federal  examination  is  an 
unnecessary  duplication. 

Ill,  spite  of  the  forecast  years  ago  that 
the/ mines   would   forever  close   if   the 
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mine  safe>y  bill  became  law,  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  safety  engi- 
neered, efficient,  well-managed  mines 
have  not  ceased  to  produce.  We  know 
that  State  examinations  were  not  in 
tlitmselves  adequate  safety  guards  for 
tlie  miners  and  the  producers  alike.  Wc 
know.  too.  that  Federal  examiners,  with 
iiower  to  close  unsafe  mines,  actually  did 
bring  more  safety  to  mining  operation 
and  conrmunity  in  the  United  State.>. 
Comparative  fatality  and  injury  statis- 
tics speak  effectively  in  this  respect. 

When  the  original  mine  safety  legis- 
lation was  enacted.  It  was  anticipated 
tliat  the  fact  a  Federal  inspector  might 
be  making  an  appearance  at  any  mine, 
anywhere,  anytime,  would  tend  to  keep 
Slate  inspectors  more  alert  to  the  need 
of  facing  up  to  their  duties  and  do  their 
utmost  to  halt  violations  of  safety 
standaids. 

There  is  an  awareness  that  perhaps 
tlicre  was  too  much  laxness  and  neglect 
in  the  matter  of  State  inspections  in 
tho.se  earlier  days. 

These  factors — but  mostly  the  undis- 
puted excessive  and  high  injury  and 
death  rate  hi  the  mines— brought  about 
the  passage  of  the  initial  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  Who  v.ould  now  repeal  this 
fine  legislation?  No  organized  effort 
has  ever  been  successful  to  repeal  the 
present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
It  is  right  and  proper  that  there 
should  be  Federal  insi^ection  of  mines. 
That  principle  was  established  by  law 
years  ago.  I  cannot  detect  proper  rea- 
soning in  any  i-)rovision  for  safety  meas- 
ures which  limits  the  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment protection  to  men  who  accept 
work  in  mines  employing  more  than  14 
employees  and  withliolds  the  same  pro- 
tection to  employees  of  mines  in  the 
same  neighborhood  or  other  communi- 
ties which  employ  14  or  fewer  men. 

Why  should  a  mine  on  one  side  of  the 
road  employing  15  or  more  men  have  to 
be  kept  in  a  safe  condition  under  Federal 
and  State  law  while  a  mine  on  the  other 
side  which  hires  14  or  fewer  employees 
completely  escape  the  iiecessitv  of  hav- 
ing the  same  Federal  law  enforcement 
with  respect  to  its  operations? 

The  an.swer  to  such  a  question  is  the 
obvious  one  that  all  miners  should  be 
entitled  to  equal  pi'oiection  against  un- 
.'•afe  work  conditions. 

There  is  a  safeguard  in  existing  min- 
ing law  a'-iainst  arbitrary  or  illeual  orders 
which  might  erroneously  be  issued  by 
any  Federal  inspector  or  the  U.S.  Bu- 
i-eau  of  Mines.  This  bill  docs  irot  dis- 
turb the  appeal  .section  to  which  mine 
operators  may  resort. 

There  were  7.581  title  I  mines  in  this 
countiy  in  1960;  in  1961  there  were 
7.256:  in  1962  there  were  6.879.  Title  II 
mines  numbered  in  1960.  1,095:  in  1961 
there  were  1,045  and  in  1962,  1,045.  Fig- 
ures for  1963  and  1964  ai-e  not  complete. 
Every  mine  in  America  is  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  inspectors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines.  Yet,  when  Fed- 
eral inspectors  entered  6,879  title  I  mines 
in  1962.  and  found  dangerous  conditions 
existing — and  they  found  many — they 
were  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Tliey  could  only  report  the  dangerous 
f^'^nditions   and   ask   the   coal   company 


to  correct  them.  Whether  they  were 
corrected  or  not  was  strictly  up  to  the 
company  and  there  was  nothing  an  in- 
spector could  do  about  it,  if  the  coal 
company  refused  to  make  any  attempt 
to  make  the  mine  safe. 

Amending  Public  Law  552,  to  strike 
froin  the  act,  section  201(b)  thereof 
will  give  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
the  right  to  close  down  any  mine  in 
America  where  they  find  a  dangerous 
condition  to  exist  under  the  act.  This 
gives  tx)  every  coal  miner  the  full  pro- 
tection of  his  Government  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  employed  in  a  title  I  or 
title  II  mine.  That  he  is  entitled  to. 
His  life  is  just  as  dear  to  him  as  is  the 
life  of  any  miner  employed  in  a  title  11 
mine  and  I  believe  that  every  man  who 
works  tmderground  is  entitled  to  the 
full  protection  of  everybody  and  every- 
one concerned  with  the  mining  of  coal 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  come  from  a  district  where  many 
coal  miners  once  lived.  I  supported 
evei-y  mine  safety  bill  ever  presented  to 
Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Member. 
I  have  been  the  sponsor  of  a  mine  safety 
bill  at  every  opportunity  and  in  the  89th 
Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  3797. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  support  com- 
mitte  -  bill  3584.  I  care  not  if  a  miner  is 
working  in  the  big  mechanized  mines  of 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground  in  the  hills  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  or  a  dismal 
hollow  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  or 
Tennessee.  He  is  entitled  to  a  safe  place 
to  work  be  he  a  union  man  or  a  nonunion 
man.  An  employer  who  takes  advantage 
of  a  workman's  economic  condition  to 
force  him  to  labor  in  an  unsafe  mine  is* 
not  entitled  to  operate  a  mine.  A  live 
coal  miner  on  public  relief  is  better  off 
than  a  coal  miner  risking  hfe  and  limb 
every  day  for  a  substandard  wage  and 
living.  No  man  has  the  right  to  exploit 
his  fellow  men  regardless  of  his  economic 
condition.  Evei-y  miner  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  selfisli  employer  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  man's  desire  to  pro- 
vide a  living  for  his  loved  ones. 

I  hope  the  89th  Congress  passes  this 
humanitarian  measure  by  a  large  vote. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  has  been  before  the  Congress  for 
a  good  many  years.  As  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  been  pre.'^ed  only  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Until  now  there  has  never 
been  a  itile  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
But  there  is  an  understanding  that  there 
will  be  certain  amendments  and  there 
was  considerable  support  to  have  the 
matter  come  before  the  House.  So  the 
bill  was  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  any  coal 
mines  in  my  district.  But  I  was  appealed 
to  by  people  who  came  to  my  office  from 
time  to  time  when  this  bill  was  agitated 
who  pointed  out  to  me  that  they  were 
operators  of  these  small  mines  which  up 
tmtil  today  and  historically  have  been 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  coal 
mines  law  if  they  employed  not  over  14 
employees.  They  are  what  are  known 
as  drift  mines.    They  are  not  subject  to 


the  same  dangers  that  beset  the  deep 
shaft  mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  under  this 
legislation  they  would  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  just  could  not  operate  under 
this  national  Federal  law  if  they  took 
this  exemption  of  14  people  away  from 
these  mines  in  operating  with  3  or 
4  people.  They  go  there  with  a  truck 
and  dig  some  coal  out  of  the  ground  and 
make  a  living  by  hauling  that  coal  out 
and  selling  it  at  retail  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  does  not  seem 
right  to  put  these  people  out  of  busi- 
ness when  we  are  making  so  much  noise 
about  ti-ying  to  keep  employment  at  a 
high  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  M.^RTIN^  has  just  recited, 
here  we  have  passed  a  bill  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  Appalachian  area 
where  these  mines  are  currently  in  oper- 
ation.   While  we  are  doing  that,  if  you 
pass  this  bill— and  I  was  told  by  most  of 
these  people  who  came  to  see  me  it  would 
put  these  mines  out  of  business  and  the 
record  will  show  at  that  time  when  we 
had  a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  there  are  probably  more  now — 
there  were  35,000  people  making  a  living 
and  supporting  their  families  in  this  de- 
pressed   area   out   of   the   operation   of 
these  mines.    Now,  why  should  we  put 
them  out  of  business  at  this  time  when 
we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  put 
people  to  work  in  that  Appalachian  area? 
It  just  sounds  silly  to  me  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not  pass  this  bUl. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  healthy  to  have  a  vote  on 
this  bill,  but  just  remember  that  here 
are   people   who   are   living   in   an   area 
where  there  is  veiT  little  employment, 
where  they  are  appealing  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  business  out  there  in  order 
that  they  can  obtain  employment  and 
earn  a  living  for  their  families  and,  yet. 
we  are  proposing  to  pass  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  put  35,000  men  out  of  a  job. 
It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  there 
was  a  time  when  I  agreed  basically  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  because  I  originally  opposed  this 
bill  and  voted  against  it  the  first  time 
that  it  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  during  my  service.  However, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  commit- 
tee has  given  this  legislation  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  and  that  there  has  been 
the  acceptance  of  some  amendments.  It 
is  my  further  understanding  that  there  is 
agreement  to  accept  a  further  modifying 
amendment  which  I  feel  would  place  the 
operators  in  a  somewhat  better  position. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  proceed  to  hear  the  committee  dis- 
cuss more  fully  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole-  Ilouse  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  3584)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to 
pro'.ide  further  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  coal  mines. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordinfiiy.  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Commiltee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  358-1.  with  Mr. 
.Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  the  fust  read- 
in^'  of  tlie  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.^elf  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  much  pride 
tliat  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3584. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania,  an  out- 
standing, effective  member  of  my  Sub- 
committee en  Labor. 

Our  subcommittee  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  matt^-r.  We  visited 
and  eniered  coal  mines  in  both  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virtunia.  We  considered 
testimony  of  expert  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, coal  operators,  and  coal  work- 
ers. We  discussed  and  maiked  up  this 
bill  dunng  several  executive  sessions. 
Though  primary  credit  for  this  bill  must 
go  to  its  sponscr.  Congressman  Dent,  it 
can  truly  be  called  a  committee  bill. 

The  bill  contains  numerous  amend- 
ments to  the  proposal  that  v.e  oriuinally 
introduced  and  I  believe  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  would  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  today  a  better 
bill  due  to  this  process. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  supplementary  views  of  the  mi- 
nority signed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  GoodellJ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  IMr.  Martin),  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Bell  1 .    They  siate : 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  committee  bill, 
as  nmended  by  our  proposals,  represents  a 
measure  which  is  far  belter  designed  to 
acliieve  the  primary  goal  of  mine  safety 
than  the  bill  as  originally  introduced,  and 
lor  that  mutter,  superior  in  that  respect 
to  most  of  the  me.xstires  introduced  in  previ- 
ous year?. 

Shall  I  call  it  at  least  generous  praise, 
which  we  appreciate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  each  member 
of  the  subcommittee  can  be  proud  of  his 
contribution  to  this  bill  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  each  of  them.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  a  reasonable  bill.  It  is  an  effective 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  set 
forth  in  its  title,  coal  mine  safety.  Our 
goal  was  to  reduce  ca.sualties  in  coal 
mines  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

The  bill  could  have  been  much  more 
stringent,  but  the  information  before  us 
was  inadequate  to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nical sections  of  the  act.  In  section  6  of 
H.R.  3584  we  have  directed  an  intensive 
study  of  the  mine  safety  provisions  of 
section  209  of  the  act  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.     However,  the  import- 


ance of  saving  both  life  and  limb,  through 
the  elimination  of  the  hazards  presently 
treated  by  section  209,  for  the  duration 
of  the  study  and  lcp;islativc  consideration 
of  the  results,  made  such  leniithy  post- 
ponement of  action  on  this  bill  unwar- 
ranted. 

Safety  in  coal  mines  can  be  acliieved  in 
many  ways.  Instruction  in  safity  tech- 
niques and  procedures  is  cs.'^enlial.  In- 
spection, both  as  an  aid  to  enforcement 
and  education  is  vital.  Enforcement 
power.';  are  a  proven  aid  to  Jnrreascd 
safety. 

Wc  have  utilized  each  of  these  ap- 
proaches in  our  attempt  to  raduco  the 
unfortunate  toll  of  human  lives  in  coal 
mines.  In  tlie  5  years  prior  to  possa'^ie 
of  Public  Law  552  there  were  3.11G  fa- 
talities in  all  coal  mines.  In  tlic  most 
recent  5-year  period  tlK-re  w*  re  1.248 
fatalities  in  all  coal  mines.  Tliis  is  a 
considerable  reduction.  But  f.e  firmly 
believe  that  a  further  reduction  is  possi- 
ble throuah  enactment  of  H.R.  3584.  We 
should  take  this  step  v.ithoult  further 
costly  delay.  I 

The  bill  before  the  Hou?o  wot^ld  extend 
coveraee  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mir.c  Safety 
Act  to  7,000  additional  mines.  It  would 
irxrease  the  authority  of  the  Fdderal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  abate  potcniiial  disas- 
ters. It  would  require  incrca.^oti  effort  in 
the  area  of  safety  educatijin.  botli 
through  Federal  and  State  inc&.rams. 
And.  without  delaying  these  achieve- 
ments, it  would  require  further  intensive 
study  of  coal  mine  safety  provisions  so  as 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  still  fur- 
ther reduction  of  unneccs.sary  Casualties. 
Though  the  bill  would  reduce  casual- 
ties, it  will  accomplish  this  end  vdlh 
more  equitable  administrative  and  en- 
forcement procedure  than  presently  ex- 
ists. The  board  of  review  will  be  in- 
creased to  five  members  reflecting?  expe- 
rience from  all  segments  of  the  industry. 
Hearings  must  be  held  in  the  field  upon 
request.  Transcripts  of  hcadngs  must 
be  made  available  to  the  parties.  Orders 
under  sections  203  (c;  and  ici'  can  be 
annulled  without  appealir.Li  to  the  Diiec- 
tor  of  the  Bureau.  And  p  rcatcr  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  Fecjeral-State 
activities  is  directed. 

We  have  had  before  our  committee 
several  alternative  proposals  presented 
by  persons  genuinely  concerned  with 
mine  safety.  We  have  adopted  portions 
of  these  legislative  proposals  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  H.R.  3584.  Wc  hate  rejected 
other  portions  for  sound  reasons. 

The  only  real  conflict  aro.se  with  re- 
gard to  nongassy  drift  mines  employing 
fewer  than  15  men  underground.  All 
critics  of  this  legislation,  in  the  final 
analysi.s,  concluded  that  all  other  mines 
ought  to  be  covered.  ' 

The  committee  weiuhed  the  argu- 
ments carefully.  We  concluded  that 
nongassy  drift  mines  were,  with  minor 
exception,  subject  to  most  of  the  same 
kind  of  disaster-type  incidents  as  other 
mines,  both  large  and  small.  The  only 
real  exception  is  that  being  drift  mines, 
they  are  not  subject  to  man-hoist  dis- 
asters. The  committee  found  that  the 
risk  of  mine  explosion,  mine  fire,  man- 
trip,  and  inundation  dangers  militated 
against  a  special  exemption  far  this  class 


of  mines.  Wc  concluded  that  all  mines 
should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
minimal  safety  requirements  of  the  act. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 209  will  not  be  applicable  to  every 
mine.  It  is  almost  ridiculous  to  have  to 
state  the  obvious  fact,  that  where  a  par- 
ticular provision  has  no  application  to  a 
specific  mine  or  condition,  it  will  not  be 
enforced.  The  language  of  .section  209 
of  the  act  is  quite  specific.  Where  it 
states  that  a  provision  applies  only  to  a 
Ka.'^sy  mine,  it  will  be  enforced  only  in  a 
gas.sy  mine.  Where  a  i)rovision  applies 
to  a  man-hoist,  it  v.'ill  be  enforced  only 
as  to  a  man-hoist  situation.  Rock  du.st- 
ing  will  be  required  only  where  the  spe- 
cific conditions  described  in  the  statute 
cxi.st.  But  whore  the  un.safe  conditions 
that  the  act  seeks  to  abate  are  discov- 
ered, they  must  be  eliminated  in  -every 
tyrjo  of  mine  for  the  sake  of  human  life 
and  limb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  and  unre- 
.'ervodly  recommend  that  H.R.  3581  be 
supported  by  my  colleagues  and  urge  ex- 
peditious enactment  of  this  bill  into  law. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tiie  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Very  briefly,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  and  liis 
committee  for  going  down  into  tlie  coal 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other 
Slates.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman,  you  are  just  one  gcnei'a- 
tion  too  late.  Your  good  mother,  before 
they  had  all  these  safety  devices  and 
safety  laws  put  into  effect,  was  one  of 
the  first  v.omen  that  I  can  ever  remem- 
ber to  go  down  into  the  mines  and  com- 
plain about  the  conditions.  I  com.e  from 
a  coal  mining  district  in  Penn.sylvania 
and  v.e  still  remember  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  lier  work  for  the  miners. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  I  miglit  add  that  I 
used  to  have  the  hope  some  day  of  find- 
ing .some  place  in  America  that  I  mii^ht 
visit  where  my  mother  had  not  been  be- 
fore me.  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  one. 

But  where  the  unsafe  conditions  which 
the  act  .seeks  to  abate  are  discovered, 
they  must  be  eliminated  in  every  type  of 
mine,  for  the  sake  of  human  life  and 
limb. 

Let  me  say  categorically,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tlie  question  of  cost  v/as  very  care- 
fully ex.imined  by  the  comm.ittee.  It 
was  made  very  clear  that  minimal  costs 
are  here  involved.  It  was  stated  to  us 
veiy  clearly  that  not  more  than  S200 
would  be  the  u.sual  amount  of  expendi- 
ture required  and  that  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases  it  would  not  go  above  a  fig- 
ure of  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  v,e  are  talking 
about  human  lives,  docs  it  not  seem  rea- 
sonable people  should  be  willing  to  spend 
$200  or  even  up  to  $2,000  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  save  those  human  Uves?  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  hold  up  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  save  human  lives  because  of 
the  mir.iraal  costs  which  are  involved. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  24,  1965.  this 
year,  an  explosion  occurred  at  the  C.  L. 
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Chnc  Coal  Co.  mine  at  Robbins,  Scott 
Coimty.  Term.  It  is  hidicated  that  a 
dust  cxiJlosion  or  a  combination  of  that 
and  some  other  causes  resulted  in  the 
exfjlosion.  Five  men  were  involved. 
The  body  of  one  had  been  recovered  at 
the  time  I  received  my  last  report. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  mine  was 
inspected  by  the  Federal  Biueau  of 
Mines  and  a  report  was  made.  I  have 
in  my  hand  and  I  will  put  into  the  Rec- 
op.n  the  inspection  repoit.  which  shows 
what  could  and  should  have  been  done  to 
prevent  tliof-c  lives  from  iiaving  been 
lost. 

But  the  mine  inspector  had  no  en- 
forcement powers.  He  could  do  nothing 
about  this. 

Let  me  say  that  liiere  is  now  s;oin.u  on 
a  very  careful  investigation  which  will 
.show  that  if  certain  procedures  had 
taken  place  in  all  probability  those  lives 
would  not  have  been  lost. 

In  other  words,  let  us  make  it  very 
clear  that  all  we  are  asking  for.  under 
the  most  careful  procedures  outlined,  is 
a  right  for  the  Federal  inspector  to  go 
in  and.  when  he  finds  these  dangerous 
conditions  exist,  to  give  him  tiie  power  to 
see  that  they  are  actually  taken  into 
con;-ideration  by  the  mincowncr  and 
that  the  mineowner  does  something 
about  it  within  a  rea.sonable  time,  and 
that  a  further  inspection  will  be  manda- 
tory in  90  days,  so  that  these  lives,  in  all 
l)robability,  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  the  Federal  mine  inspector  ic- 
qucsted  that  the  mine  be  closed  or 
thought  it  advisable  that  the  mi'ic  be 
closed? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  report  indi- 
cates that  all  the  inspector  did.  which  is 
all  he  has  the  right  under  the  law  to  do. 
was  to  make  that  information  available 
to  the  mine  operator.. 

Mr.  BELL.  Was  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  inspected  the  mine  "Mr. 
Couk"? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Couk. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  talked  to  him.  and  he  did 
not  make  a  recommendation  that  the 
mine  be  closed. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Of  course  not.  He 
has  no  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BELL.  All  of  them  can  make 
recommendations.  He  did  not  believe 
the  mine  was  in  a  disastrous  state  or 
that  it  should  be  closed. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  si-y  to  th.e  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  a  question  now  be- 
ing decided  by  the  investigation.  The 
indications  are  to  me  that  that  is  not  the 
case. 

I  further  state  that  when  in  previous 
yeai-s  Federal  mine  inspectors  have  said 
that  mines  should  be  closed,  ii  has  been 
i^ointed  out  to  them  that  they  were  ex- 
ceeding their  authority,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  make  such  statements,  and 
therefore  cannot  and  in  practice  do  not. 
We  want  to  give  them  that  right  and  to 
give  them  the  power  of  enforcement  to 
'.'-o  along  with  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  hate  to  belabov  this 
point.   Mr.   Chairman,  but   trve_JPfederal 


coal  mine  inspector  does  have  a  right 
to  recommend  that  a  mine  be  closed. 

Mining  is  a  very  dangerous  and  very 
hazardous  business,  at  the  least.  The.se 
disasters  do  happen.  It  is  terrible  to 
think  about,  but  they  do. 

I  refer  to  one,  for  example,  which  the 
gentleman  has  not  mentioned,  which  oc- 
curred April  23.  1963.  in  a  title  n  mine. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  aeain  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSE\  ELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yirlf]  my.sclf  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.    If  the  r;rntlcman  v.ill  yield 
further,  that  is  the  one  in  vh'ch  a  title 
II  mine  was  involved  directly  under  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Act.    Twenty-two 
men  were  killed  in  the  Clinchfleld  Coal 
Co.  V/est  Virginia  mine.    A  c^as  explosion 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  gas  when 
doors  were  left  open  in  the  mine,  and  a 
faulty  coal-cutting  machine  igniting  the 
gas.     In  this  particular  instance  it  was 
referred  to  time  and  ay.iin  by  the  Federal 
M.ne   Inspector    tliat    this    coal-cuttinti 
mar-hine  was  faulty.    Yet  they  did  not  do 
anything  about  it.   They  did  not  demand 
that  the  mine  be  closed  Ix^fore  this  ex- 
ploded.    I  am  merely  pointing  this  out 
to  .show  that  mining  is  a  v(  ry  dangerous 
business.     The  fact  that  we  put  a  mine 
safety  law  into  effect  is  not  necessarily 
at  all  going  to  prevent  explosions  and 
mine   deaths  nor  reduce   these   various 
he^'arcls. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Let  me  say  te>  the 
gentleman  I  think  he  has.  of  course, 
proven  our  case.  I  will  have  to  admit 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  not  perfect 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  human  beina 
is  perfect.  If  the  mine  inspector  found 
that  condition  and  reported  it  and  then 
found  it  had  not  been  corrected,  the  in- 
spector involved  is  negligent  in  his  duty 
in  a  title  II  mine,  and  something  should 
have  been  done  to  him.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  has  taken  the  steps  to  see 
why  something  was  not  done  to  him  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  join  with  him  in  that. 
However,  with  respect  to  the  title  I  mine, 
let  tis  point  out  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is.  it  is  true  that  perhaps  they  can 
technically  make  a  request,  but  it  is  just 
like  a  policeman  going  up  to  a  burglar 
and  saying.  'Now.  fellow,  don't  do  that," 
He  has  no  ability  nor  authority  to  stop 
him.  What  do  you  think  the  situation 
would  be  like  if  that  were  the  case? 

If  it  is  to  mean  anything,  enforce- 
ment must  go  along  with  the  ability  to 
point  out  a  very  serious  condition  exists 
and  a  reasonable  right  to  bring  about 
abatement  must  then  be  given  with  the 
opportunity  to  correct  it.  if  it  is  not  cor- 
rected, then,  of  course,  the  mine  could 
be  closed  down. 

Mr.  BELL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  To  make  these  mines  com- 
pletely safe,  all  mines  completely  safe. 
we  would  have  to  have  a  Federal  mine 
inspector  every  day  in  every  mine 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  you 
know  that  is  impossible. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  that  in  order  to  prevent 
every  crime  in  the  United  States,  we 
have   to  hire  innumerable   nimibers   of 


policemen,  which  is  not  possible.  Of 
course  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  rather 
ridiculous  argument,  I  think. 

Mr.- JENNINGS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.     I    yield    to    my 
friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman 
stated  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
title  I  and  title  II  would  be  treated  ex- 
actly the  .sam.e.  Then  he  brought  up  the 
case  of  the  Tennessee  mines.  Under  the 
bill  which  we  are  presently  considering, 
viould  there  have  been  anything  in  that 
bill  or  in  this  bill  which  would  have 
caused  that  m.ine  to  be  classified  as  a 
gassy  mine?  As  I  read  the  statute  to- 
day, section  203,  it  says  that  you  will 
make  a  test  for  methane  by  a  permissible 
fiame  .-^afety  lamp  or  an  air  analysis 
showing  an  amount  of  0.25  percent  or 
more  in  any  open  working.  In  the  last 
inspection  vviiich  was  made.  February  5. 
1965,  it  shows  there  was  .0  methane  in 
that  mine  itself. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  report  stated 
that  the  mine  is  classed  as  nongassy. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  that  would  have  caused 
that  mine  to  be  classified  as  a  gassy 
mine  under  the  provisions  of  that. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  but  the  in- 
spection report  shows  this  nongassy  mine 
had  things  wrong  in  it  and  if  they  had 
been  corrected  then  it  might  very  well 
have  prevented  this  accident. 

IMr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
want  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  it  was  not  the  faulty  min- 
ing machine  by  itself  wiiich  caused  the 
Clinchfield  explosion,  but  it  was  the  fact 
that  two  doors  had  been  left  open  which, 
combined  with  the  faulty  machine,  cre- 
ated the  situation  which  caused  the  ex- 
plosion. He  could  not  close  down  the 
mine  because  of  a  faulty  machine  wliich. 
on  its  own,  under  proper  conditions  of 
ventilatioiT,  with  the  doors  closed,  would 
never  have  caused  an  explosion.  An  in- 
spector cannot  anticipate  some  miner 
is  going  to  leave  a  door  open  when  it  is 
plainly  marked  to  be  closed  at  all  periods 
of  time  during  mining  operations.  He 
could  not  anticipate  that  happening  at 
just  the  time  when  a  machine  gives  off 
a  spark. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I 
might  state  that  if  the  mine  inspector 
had  the  power  that  he  will  have  under 
this  bill,  that  mine  operator  down  in 
Tennessee  would  have  had  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing things — and  these  were  the  rec- 
ommendations made  on  February  5  in 
that  mine  that  exploded.  None  of  these 
en  their  own  would  have  been  sufficient 
reason  to  close  the  mine,  but  if  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  had  had  the  power  that 
this  bill  wotild  now  give  him,  within  30 
days  after  the  first  finding  of  fault,  he 
could  have  ordered  the  mine  closed.  But. 
having  no  power  to  order  the  mine  closed, 
but  only  to  recommend,  he  recommended 
as  follows: 

No.  1.  The  first  violation  was  that  the 
explosives  were  being  fired  with  a  non- 
permissible  blasting  unit.     Had  he  the 
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power  to  recommend  the  explosives,  he 
would  have  recommended  a  permissible 
blasting  unit. 
Second.  Under  article  5 — and  this  is 

most  important  because  it  represents 
a  cause  for  the  entire  disaster,  because 
it  has  to  do  with  the  ventilation  and 
mining  pases — No.  1,  the  fan  was  in 
v,:.oden  housing.  All  fans  must  be  kept 
i:i  fireproof  housing.  He  recommended 
that  the  fan  was  offset  less  than  15 
foot.  Under  the  mine  rules  the  fan  has 
t5  be  oiTsct  at  least  15  feet  from  the 
nearest  side  of  the  mine  openina  and 
he  recommended  that  it  should  be  15 

fe-n. 

The  air  duct  to  the  fan  was  made  out 
of  wood  with  all  the  leaks  that  come  from 
wood.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
air  duct  be  made  out  of  metal,  fireproof 
construction  as  in  the  recommendation 
made  on  February  5. 

Weekly  air  measurements  were  not 
taken  and  he  recommended  that  they 
sl;ould  be  taken. 

This  is  the  final  rccommondr.tion.  The 
v.-lume  of  air  in  the  intake,  return  and 
the  amount  passing  throuc^h  the  last 
open  crosscut  of  working  entries  should 
be  measured  and  corrected  at  least  once 
a  week. 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.      Mr.    Chairman, 
mav  i  conclude  by  sayin?  that  this  col- 
loquy illustrates  that  things  can  be  done. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  California 
that  there  was  no  guarantee  that  this 
v.-ould    eliminate    all    accidents    in    any 
mine,  but  it  would  at  least  be  a  step  for- 
v.-ard.  and  make  sure  that  we  are  taking 
an  intelligent,  constiaictivc  measure  to 
do  \vhat  we  can  to  eliminate  those  areas 
v.here  we  know  these  dangers  exist. 
I  urce  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise 
to  explam  the  purpose  of  H.R.  3584.  the 
Fr-deval  Coal  Mine  Safety  Amendments 
of  1965     It  seeks  to  extend  the  legisla- 
tion parsed  in   July   1952— the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  Public  Law  552. 
This  law  required  compliance  with  spe- 
cific safety  standards,  with  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply.    At  that  time  Con- 
gress exempted  from  coverage  some  7.000 
mines  employing  14  men  or  less  urider- 
cround,  commonly  referred  to  as  title  I 
mines. 

This   is  the   present  status  of  mine 
safety  laws.    We  have  an  effective  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines.     We  have  an  ef- 
fective inspection  law.     But   the  safety 
standards  and  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  present  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  do  not 
app'y  to  the  title  I  mines  employing  a 
total    of    approximately    35,000    mmers, 
and  authority  to  cope  with  v-iolations  of 
the  act  are  not  as  effective  as  they  might 
be.    There  is  no  incentive  for  the  abate- 
ment of  hazards  before  they  are  discov- 
e^-ed  in  these  mines.    It  is,. furthermore, 
impossible   to   inspect  often   enough  to 
take  account  of  hazards.     In  order  to 
cause  the  mine  to  comply  with  a  reason- 
able standard  of  safety,  there  must  be 
some  authority  in  the  inspector  to  bring 
about  that  compliance  that  is  not  forth- 
coming without  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  title  II. 

Last  year  the  committee  reported  out 
a  well-conceived  mine  safety  bill  which 
came  to  the  floor  on  suspension  of  rules 


and  received  a  majority,  but  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote.  This  year  the 
committee  reported  out  a  similar  bill, 
with  amendments  approved  by  both  the 
majority  and  minority  members.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tlie  supplemental  report 
filed  by  the  three  members  of  the  inter- 
ested subcommittee  states: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  coniTiiittce  bin, 
as  amended  by  our  proposals,  represents  a 
mcr.mre  which  is  far  better  designed  to 
acliieve  the  pnniary  goal  of  mine  fafciy  than 
the  biU  as  originally  introducad.  and  for 
that  m.itter,  superior  in  that  re.'^i|i?ct  to  mcst 
me.-.suies  iniroUi:ceu  ia  pruviou.s  years. 


One  can  readily  see  that  aniple  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
small  title  I  operators  and  mi£ners  when 
reference  is  made  to  that  section  of  the 
bill  that  provides  that  the  Ferieral  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review,  now  con- 
sisting of  three  member.'^,  be  increased  to 
five  members,  and  the  small,  title  I.  op- 
erators and  workers  mu.'=t  each  be  rep- 
resented as  well  as  er.ch  of  the  large. 
title   II.   operators    and    workers.     The 
chaii-man,  making  up  the  fifdi  member, 
must  be  a  graduate  engineer  tvith  experi- 
ence in  the  coal  mining  industry,  or  shall 
have  had  at  least  5  years  experience  as 
a  pi-aciical  mining  engineer.    ^\mple  pro- 
vision is  made  to  assure  his  i^rpartiality 
in  dealing  with   mine   safety   problems. 
Anv  aggrieved  party  has  thf^l  ri^,'i".t  to  a 
judicial  review  from  the  decti-)n  of  the 

board. 

Theie  is  nothing  in  this  1*11  that  in- 
terferes with  the  enforcement  of  the 
mine  safety  provisions  by  tho.-e  States 
that  have  such  enactments.  Fiu-ther- 
m.ore,  there  is  nothing  that  interferes 
-with  the  present  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  exists  between  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  respective  State  mine 
safety  enforcement  officials. 

Any  opposition  to  tiiis  measure  is  based 
on  unproved  charges  not  basically  rele- 
vant to  the  merits  of  the  issUe  before  us. 
Our  support  for  this  bill  is  lja>ed  on  the 
simple  principle  that  human  life  is  im- 
portant no  matter  what  the  size  of  the 
mine :  that  those  who  enter  .such  hazard- 
ous duty  in  this  basic  industiy  ought  to 
be  protected  and  experience  has  shown 
us  that  title  I  is  not  adequate:  that  costs 
cannot  be  too  great  when  they  are  for 
human  safetv:  that  misfortune  ought  to 
be  avoided  when  it  is  easily  foreseeable. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Roosevelt!,  cliajrman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  matter. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  ad)d  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  mine,  the  one  in 
Tennessee  we  are  speaking  of.  that  the 
jury  is  still  out  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
accident.  They  have  not  yet  found  it. 
They  are  still  investigating  it. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been 
brought  out  is  that  there  is  a  gaseous  con- 
dition. However,  the  inspector  inspect- 
ing it,  a  few  hours  before,  found  no  gas. 
There  are  many  things  in  these  mines 
that  can  cause  problems  and  can  cause 
disasters. 

The  State  mining  organization  in  most 
of  the  States  in  many  cases  is  more  ef- 
fective than  the  Federal  Government's 


organization.    Title  I  mines  have  in  fact, 
a  better  safety  record  than  title  II  mines. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  Coal  Mining  Safety 
Act  to  cover  title  I  mines  smce  it  was 
advanced  in  the  88th  Congress.  2  years 
ago.    I  do  want  to  say  parenthetically 
that  I  think  that  the  gentleman   from 
Nebraska  !Mr.  M.\etin1  understated  the 
situation  v.-hcn  he  said  that  the  bill  has 
not  been  substantially  improved.   I  think 
under  the  present  changes  the  bill  has 
been  .substantially  improved  and  it  is  a 
much  better  bill  than  the  one  introduced 
a  sliort  time  ago.     I  felt  that  it  was  un- 
r.ccossary  to  remove  the  Federal  exemp- 
tion from  title  I  mines.     I  said  so  then 
ar.d  for  the  same  rea.sons  I  feel  now  that 
it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  most  of  the  States  have  good 
mine  safety  records  for  title  I  mines  or 
at  Ica.st  a.s'  good  mine  safety  records  as 
the   title   II   mines   have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  basically 
three  reasons  for  retaining  the  exemp- 
tions. 

FiiT.t.  Title  I  mines  employing  14  or 
fewer  men  underground  v.ere  never  in- 
tended to  be  reached  by  this  act. 

Second.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  safety  record  of  title  I  mines  wotild 
be  improved  by  the  removal  of  tlie  ex- 
emption. 

Tliird.  There  is  strong  evidence  that 
an  unqualified  extcmsicn  of  the  act  to* 
cover  title  I  mines  would  only  serve  to 
increase  the  economic  burden  on  an  al- 
ready mar^rinally  profitable  hidustry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.-ant  to  point  out  that 
there  are  no  coal  mines  in  my  distrie*. 
as  there  are  not  in  the  district  rcprc- 
sented  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
TMr.  RoosE^-Ei.Tl.  Thus.  I  believe  we 
can  botii  look  at  this  problem  in  an  ob- 
jective fashion  and  approach  this  Icg- 
Lslation  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  extensive  and  thorough 
liearin-rs  were  held  on  all  aspects  of  mine 
safety  and  the  various  implications  of 
the  removal  of  the  title  I  exception  and. 
thou?Th,  I  would  be  the  last  to  oppose  an 
efT'ctive  method  of  insuring  mine  safety, 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  mere  re- 
moval of  the  title  I  exemption  would  in- 
sure that  restiU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety    Act.   first   enacted    in    1952.   is 
geared  to  the  prevention  of  major  coal 
mine  disasters  in  large  mechanized  mines 
with      many      workers.     That      purpose 
was  clearly  outlined  in  the  1952  House 
Edtication'and  Labor  Committee  reiJort. 
It  was  vccogni::ed  then  that  .small  mines 
worked  by^only  a  few  men  present  an 
entirely    unique    safety    problem.     The 
m.a'oritv  of  small  mine  r:c'  'cuts  result 
from  individual  negligence  on  the  part  of 
ti^e  v,-orkers.     This  v.-as  pointed  out  by 
the  committee  in  the  82d  Congress  and 
was  the  basis  for  the  exemption  of  the 
so-called  title  I  mines.     It  v.-as  felt  then 
that    only   through   State   programs    of 
edticaticn  and  training  can  the  dcy-to- 
day  negligence  accidents  be  prevented. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out 
that  statistics  indicate  a  better  safety 
record  for  title  I  mines  under  State 
regulations  than  federally  controlled  title 
II  mines.     With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to 
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focus  on  a  critical  aspect  of  this  pro- 
nosal.  aside  from  safety. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman after  I  have  finished  my  state- 

'^Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  at  this  one  point,  because  I 
would  like  to  try  to  clear  up  the  matter? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  ju.-t  one  statement. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  the  table  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  the  figures  do 
not  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
ju;"<t  said. 

In  title  I  mines  the  total  fatalities  was 
67  and  the  percentage  rate  was  1 .73.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  in  title  II  mines  they 
were  142  and  the  percentage  rate  was 

1  12. 

Mr.  BELL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  those  are  figures  from 
the  Bureau? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  They  certainly 
arc.    They  are  the  only  ofTicial  figures  of 

record.  .  , 

Ml.  BELL.    I  would  like  to  point  out 
right  here  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia — and  I  will  yield  no  further— that 
the  Bureau  figures  in  testimony  time  and 
time  again  were  questioned  and  ques- 
tioned, and  a  considerable  doubt  was  cast 
uoon   their  accuracy.     I   would   like  to 
point  this  up  and  discuss  this  pomt  at 
this  particular  time.    However,  it  is  nec- 
essary  for   me   to   point   out   that   the 
Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  get  accurate 
figures,  or  at  least  they  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  their  accuracy.     And  in  many 
ca.'^cs  their  figures  are  not  nearly  as  ac- 
curate as  are  the  State  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  mines  form  a 
vital  economic  resource  in  m^st  of  the 
poverty-stricken  States  of  the  Appa- 
lachian belt. 

The  economies  of  many  small  commu- 
nities in  that  region  are  directly  depend- 
ent upon  numerous  5-  and  6-man  coal 
operations. 

Testimonv  heard  by  the  subcommittee 
indicated  that  a  very  real  danger  is  posed 
for  these  operations  in  that,  without  spe- 
cific qualifications,  the  blanket  exteitsion 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  SafeLy  Act  may 
result  in  the  closure  of  title  I  mines  with- 
out reasonable  cause. 

ThiO  requirements  of  the  act  geared  to 
large  coal  mines  are  administered  by  in- 
spectors whose  primary  experience  is  in 
title  II  mines.  . 

It  is  they  who  determine  the  existence 
of  what  is  termed  an  'imminent  danger'' 

under  the  act. 

Recognizing  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classifications  of  mines  it 
IS  ea.sy  to  see  that  factors  constituting 
an  'Imminent  danger"  in  a  title  II  mine 
would  not  warrant  the  same  conclusion  m 
at  tie  Inline.  . 

Un.reasonably  stringent  and  financially 
burdening  requirements  placed  on  the 
title  I  mines  could  easily  jeopardize  the 
slim  margin  of  profit  upon  which  most 
if  them  depend. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  California  stated  there  could  be  no 
more  than  $2,000  that  would  necessarily 
have  been  spent  under  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  make  a  mine  safe  or  to  live 
up  to  the  agreement  set  out  in  section 
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209  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  Actu- 
ally, there  is  a  requirement  in  there  for 
an  electric  detonator  which  would  cost, 
with  the  parts  that  go  with  it,  to  a  small 
claim  operator  in  the  neighborhood  of 

$15,000.  ^    ,  . 

When  this  bill  was  first  presented  to 
the  committee  in  this  Congress  it  pro- 
vided substantially  nothing  more  than 
the  repeal  of  the  title  I  mine  exemption. 
The  implications  of  such  a  dramatic 
policy  change  were  obvious. 

Some  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  urged 
additional  hearings  and  subsequently 
effected  several  amendments  which  are 
now  incoiTorated  in  the  legislation. 

Insuring  representation  of  the  title  I 
mines  in  the  administration  of  the  act 
and  encouraging  continued  State  safety 
programs,  these  amendments  to  a  great 
extent  offset  the  objectionable  results  of 
the  repeal  of  the  title  I  mine  exemption. 
I  believe  that  these  changes,  together 
with  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  JenningsI 
which  I  shall  support,  make  the  bill  a 
palatable  one.     It  is  one  I  believe  that 
both  the  small  and  large  coal  operators 
and  miners,  can  live  with . 

I  am  in  hopes,  however,  that  in  the 
Senate  some  further  improvements  can 

be  made. 

Differences  between  title  I  and  title  II 
mines— section  209  of  the  act  changed  to 
clarifv  those  differences. 

But  under  this  bill  the  following  im- 
provements: 

Fi'-^t  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  added  for  grants  to  States  in  support 
of  programs  of  heaUh  and  safety  in  coal 
mines. 

Such  programs,  as  I  have  stated,  pro- 
vide the  best  method  of  combating  small- 
mine  accidents. 

Second  To  secure  representation  of 
the  title  I  mines  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view is  reconstituted  to  include  five  mem- 
bers bv  section  3,  subsection  (c) . 

Thereby  title  I  mine  operators,  title 
I  mincworkers.  title  II  mine  operators, 
and  title  II  mineworkers  will  each  be 
represented  on  the  Board. 

The  fifth  member  who  will  also  serve 
as  the  Chairman,  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  must  be  a  graduate 
engineer  with  coal  mine  experience. 

It  was  felt  that  a  more  equitable  appli- 
cation of  the  act's  requisites  would  result 
if  the  newly  covered  operations  have  a 
voice  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
requisites. 

Third  Frovsion  is  made  in  section  d 
(a)  for  the  notification  of  the  State  mine 
inspection  agency  whenever  a  violation 
of  the  act  is  determined  by  a  Federal 
inspector. 

At  the  request  of  the  operator  whose 
m'ne  is  allegedly  in  violation  of  the  act, 
Uie  State  inspector  will  inspect  the  mine 
and  report  his  findings  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  . 

The  order  of  the  Federal  inspector  will 
be  immediately  subject  to  review  by  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review. 

Again,  insurance  of  equitable  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  is 
sought  through  a  kind  of  doublecheck 
and  expeditious  review  procedure. 


In  addition,  I  will  support  an  amend- 
ment from  the  floor  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]  who,  "si'ith 
a  firsthand  knowledge  of  mining  in  his 
own  district,   has  worked   diligently  to 
avoid  the  inherent  dangers  of  this  legis- 
lation. ,     ,        ,.       ^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by  em- 
phasizing to  those  not  closely  aware  of 
the  implications  of  this  legislation,  that 
a  vote  against  its  passage  is  in  no  way  a 
vote  against  mine  safety. 

And  I  would  hope  that  a  rational  as- 
sessment of  the  bill  is  not  lost  in  an 
emotional  appeal  in  the  name  of  safety. 
The  order  of  the  Federal  Inspector 
would  be  immediately  subject  to  review 
by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review. 

Atrain  insurance  of  equitable  enforce- 
m.ent  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  sought 
through  a  kind  of  doublecheck  and  ex- 
peditious review  procedure. 

In  addition  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment from  the  floor,  as  I  said  earUer.  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
JenningsI  who  has  a  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  mining  in  his  own  district  and 
has  worked  diligently  to  avoid  the  in- 
herent dangers  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v^all  close  by  empha- 
sizing to  those  not  closely  aware  of  the 
implications  of  this  legislation  that  a  vote 
against  its  passage  is  in  no  way  a  vote 
a^amst  mine  safety  and  I  would  hope  a 
rational  assessment  of  the  bill  is  not  lost 
in  an  emotional  appeal  in  the  name  of 

'  Mr.  ROOSEVEI.T.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  saying  that  he  now  believes 
the  bill  is  palatable  and  both  large  and 
small  mines  can  live  with  the  bill  because 
that  is  my  own  view.  The  gentleman 
spoke  about  an  electric  detonator  and 
said  that  that  is  demanded  under  the  bill. 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  point  out 
to  me  where  in  this  bill  there  is  any 
such  language  whatsoever. 

Mr  BELL.    Section  209  of  the  code. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Of  the  code?    But 
the    gentleman    specifically    cited    the 

statute. 

Mr  BELL.  Not  the  code— I  mispoke, 
section  209  of  the  Mine  Safety  Act.  I  be- 
heve.  It  is  in  there  that  an  "lectric  deto- 
nator must  be  provided. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man then  knows  that  that  applies  only 
in  gassy  mines  and  only  therefore  where 
it  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  jentle- 
man  from  Virginia  has  already  pointed 
out  that  most  of  these  mines  are  not 
gassy  and.  therefore,  it  applies  to  prac- 
tically none  of  the  mines  now  under 
cons'deration.  .      ^      .     ^i- 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Jennings!  . 
Mr     JENNINGS.     Mr.    Chairman,    m 
order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  first 
want  to  get  on  the  side  of  those  who  are 
for  safety  and  say  that  I  introduced  a 
bill  several  years  ago  that  would  do  prac- 
tically the  same  as  is  being  done  today 
with   the   exception   of   the   little   drift 
mines.    The  bill  I  introduced,  and^^e 
bill  that  I  agreed  to  accept,  would  have 
extended  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  to  all  slope  mines,  all  shaft  mines, 
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and  all  mines  that  are  gassy,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  men  they  employed. 
Yet.  that  was  not  accepted. 

The  history  of  this  bill  sees  back  over 
.several  years.  First,  when  originally 
passed  it  was  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
mines,  title  I  and  title  II  mines.  Tliac 
difference  was  set  at  a  figtae  of  15  men — 
any  mine  employing  less  than  15  men 
was  designated  as  a  title  I  mine.  Those 
that  employed  more,  were  designated  as 
a  title  II  mine.  It  was  recognized  and 
realized  that  there  were  diflerenccs  be- 
tween these  two  mines,  differences  in  the 
maiiner  in  which  they  mined  the  coal, 
the  type  of  the  seam,  and  the  general 
conditions  under  which  they  mined. 

Now.  it  has  also  been  demon.strated 
that  these  title  I  mine:-  have  a  much 
better  safety  record  than  we  have  in  title 
II  mines. 

Something  was  said  here  about  the 
incident  rate.  It  v.ould  be  very  difTicult 
for  anybody  to  tell  you  the  incident  rate 
in  any  of  these  mines  because  of  the  con- 
flict§  in  reporting.  Time  and  time  a.c>ain 
the  reporting;  both  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  by  tlie  Bureau  oi  Mines,  by  the 
State  mine  agencies,  and  the  individual 
owners  of  title  I  and  title  II  mhics  have 
shown  different  fipures  in  the  amount 
of  coal  that  was  mined  in  these  mines. 
Tlicy  have  used  different  figures  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  If  you  <to  to  the  pen- 
sion and  v.elfare  lur.d,  you  will  find  orie 
set  of  figures  as  to  the  number  of  tons 
of  coal  that  have  been  mined  in  title  I 
and  title  II  mines.  If  you  come  to  the 
incident  and  the  cxi^osuie  rate,  you  will 
find  an  entirely  different  set  of  figures. 
But,  I  think  the  sum  total  of  these  fi'^- 
ures  point  out  the  fact  that  we  do  need 
a  Ix'tter  reporting  system  on  the  amount 
of  coal  produced,  the  number  of  workers, 
and  the  amount  of  exposure  in  both 
mines,  title  I  and  title  II  mine.s. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the 
major  fatalities  and  major  accidents 
that  we  have  take  place  within  25  feet  of 
the  face  of  the  mine.  No  inspector  can 
stop  that.  An  inspectoi'  would  hv.ve  to 
be  there  at  all  times,  one  inspector  with 
each  crew  of  men,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
you  cannot  take  the  human  clement  out 
of  these  exposures  and  out  of  these  acci- 
dents. That  is  what  causes  the  largest 
single  group  of  accidents — the  human 
element. 

Now,  this  conflict  in  reporting  of  sta- 
tistics has  brought  rise  to  the  speculatioa 
that  a  group  of  "sweetheart"  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  between  various 
companies  and  the  various  worker  rep- 
resentatives. I  do  not  know  v^•hether 
that  is  true,  but  it  points  up  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  report- 
ing as  to  the  amount  of  coal  produced. 
The  bill  has  been  improved  a  great 
deal.  It  has  consistently  been  my  in- 
tention, all  during  consideration  of  the 
bill,  for  the  past  5  or  6  years,  to  try  to 
make  a  bad  bill  better.  It  has  been  my 
intention  to  try  to  make  the  bill  better, 
rather  than  to  leave  it  in  such  a  form 
that  no  one  would  want  to  claim  title  to 
it,  and  no  one  would  be  satisfied  after 
passage. 


As  a  result  of  this.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  subcommittee.  First,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  who  took  the  subcom- 
mittee down  into  the  mines  and  saw  fir.st- 
hand  the  differences  between  title  I  and 
title  II  operations.  He  made  explora- 
tions into  these  variou.s  inim-.s.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  v.ith  the  rentlelnan  at  the 
time  he  went  iittp  one  minejv.hich  had 
about  a  28-inch  seam.  As  tie  said,  for 
a  man  6  feci  4  inches  tall,  it  Was  a  little 
difficult  to  negotiate  in  that  a|(ri. 

The  subcommittee  did  "o  down  into 
tlie  mines.  They  listened  tJ  repre.-enta- 
tuos  of  all  segments  of  the  coal  economy 
in  my  distict.     I  thank  them. 

In  addition  to  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  t  Mr. 
Dem!,  who  has  on  occa.^ijii  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  suocommiitec.  H  is  his 
bill  we  were  consideiirig.  After  passing 
a  bill  out  of  the  subcommittee,  which  I 
thought  was  particularly  objectionable, 
he  did  agree  to  open  it  up  lor  amend- 
ments, and  some  amei^clmerts  which  I 
suggested  were  accepted.        i 

In  addition,  I  have  since  [talked  with 
tli.e  chairman  of  the  subcoqimittce  and 
other  mrnnbers.  and  tiiey  liaji  e  agreed  to 
accept  other  clarifying  tilmendments, 
\\hich  I  believe  will  make  tlje  bill  nruch 
better  than  even  its  presentj  f orm. 

In  all  m.y  deliberations  ancj  discussions, 
hov.ever,  I  iiave  consi.-.tently  reserved  the 
right  to  vote  against  the  bill  t  ven  thoudr 
it  has  been  improved  over  liie  original 
form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ime  of  the 
ge.-itleman  from  Virginia  h£s  expired, 

Mr.   BELL.     Mr.   Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mi'iutes  to  the  gentleman  fram  Virginia. 
Mr.  JENNINGS.     I  thanh  the  gentle- 
1710.  n. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  two  amend- 
ments briefly. 

First,  it  has  been  saidi  that  the-sc 
amendments  were  designed Jto  "gut"  the 
bill.  Nothing  could  be  furtler  from  the 
trtitlr.  I  mean  that  sinceifely,  because 
they  will  not  jeopardize  the  bill  onf  bit. 

Tills  is  actually  one  aniciidnient.  in  two 
section.";. 

First,  the  bill  provides  there  v.  ill  be  a 
.Stay  of  6  nioiiths  before  certain  i):  uvi;:ions 
go  into  effect.  During  that  6  months' 
period,  we  v.ould  direct  th.e  Cecrctary  of 
the  Interior  to  call  together  ail  of  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  concerned 
with  the  bill— the  mine  safety  experts 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
representatives  of  the  apraCl-'riate  State 
mine  in.spectioa  or  safety  agencies,  own- 
ers and  opei-ators  of  all  clr.stes  and  cate- 
gories of  mines  including  title  I  and  title 
II  mines,  individuals  or  representatives 
of  individuals  employed  in  all  classes  a  ltd 
categories  of  coal  mines,  and  .such  other 
experts  as  tlic  Secretary  dcelns  advisable. 
This  v.ill  be  a  conference  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  sitting  around  tJte  table  and 
discus.sing  the  differences  between  the 
types  of  mines  and  coming  up  v.itli  a  con- 
sensus. This  would  be  an  endeavor  to 
educate  the  people  as  to  wiiat  is  going 
to  take  place  when  the  act  goes  into 
effect. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  merely  provide  that  the  -Secretary 
of   the  Interior  shall,   upon   enactment. 


immediately  provide  the  operator  of  each 
mine  subject  to  the  amended  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  with,  a  co!)y  of  the 
form  used  in  coal  mirie  inspections  by 
agents  of  the  BLiicau  of  Alines,  clearly 
indicating  the  enforcible  provisions  of 
the  act 

This  is  veiy  reasonable  indeed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  add  to  safety,  if  a 
person  takes  his  automobile  down  to  an 
in.spcction  station  today,  he  knows  the 
things  they  are  going  to  ins]>ect  for 
s.'ifety.  He  knows  that  the  biakes,  the 
whtdshield  \^iper,  the  lights,  and  varioin 
other  mecha'uc;d  fcatiures  of  the  auto- 
III  .bile  must  be  in  perfect  condition.  As 
a  ixsult,  he  tries  to  keep  those  things  in 
gmd  condition. 

Tiiis  provi.-JiLin  vould  merely  give  th'?'' 
peoiile  the  tyjie  of  in.spvction  1  .irm  that 
v.Ui  be  uscd  when  the  mine  is  in.sr.c-clcd, 
It  v>,-ould  help  them  to  keep  the  mine  in 
a  presentable  and  safe  condition,  .so  that 
when  the  F(  deial  inspector  and  the  Stnie 
inspector  came  to  inspect  the  mine,  tacy 
would  knov.-  wliat  was  to  be  expected  of 
them. 

In  that  connection,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  diffciences  between 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  and  the  code 
itself.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  areas  which 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Wiiere  a  negotiated  contract  is  in  effect 
betv.'ec-n   the   United   Mine   Workers  or 
other  representatives  of  labor,  with  th.? 
operators,  they  have  what   is  known  a.s 
the   code.     This   goes   beyond   the   Mine- 
Safety  Act  itself.     I  see  no  disadvanlogo 
in  that.    If  it  promotes  safety,  I  am  for 
it.     But,  urany  of  these  sections  of  tl.r 
code   arc    not   apr'iicaVjic   to   the   title   I 
mine??    As  a  rcsuh  ti~:ey  are  not  u.sed  for 
the  inspection.     In  tlie  Tennes-see  mine 
just  referred  to,  page  1  of  the  report  deals 
with  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act, 
but  part  2.  dealing  v.ith  violations  and 
recommendtitions  pertains  to  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code.     In  this  amcndmeni, 
we  can  let  these  little  people  know  that 
they  are  going  to  be  in.spected  for  the 
act.    Arid  they  will  know  that  they  arc 
not  goini;  to  be  inspected  for  the  code. 
An    important    amcndni-rnt    that    w.s 
accepted  after  tlie  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  subcommittee  was  the  recom- 
mendation tiiat  a  $500,000  fund  be  in- 
cluded   for    t:ie    jiurpose    of    education. 
This  vill   permit    the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  go  to  these  various  States  for 
an   improved   education   program   with 
the  State  agencies.    This  will  rcacii  the 
miners  themselves  and  should  help  get 
some  additional  safety  into  these  mines. 
Let  me  say  I  do  definitely  think  this 
is  a  much  better  bill  than  the  one  orig- 
inally  reported   out.    I   think  there  is 
plenty  of  room  foi-  additional  improve- 
ment.    I  hope  tliat  the  other  body  can 
take  this  bill  and  ia>provc  on  it.  which 
will  enhance  safety.    Especially,  I  hope 
th-i-y  will  address  themselves  to  the  point 
where  they  VN'ill  spell  out  and  show  the 
differences  between  title  I  and  title  II 
mines  and  recognize  th-'t  there  is  dif- 
ferent responsibility  in  the  case  of  each. 
Mr.    BELL.     Mr.    Chairman.    I    yield 
my.self  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Virgirda  I  Mr. 
Jennings!  for  his  knowledge  of  the  min- 
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ine  business  and  his  ability  to  speak  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  also  would  like 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr  RoosEVEi-Tl,  for  his  excellent 
vork  in  investigating  the  mines.  Despite 
his  6  feet  4.  I  saw  him  go  down  in  the 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia.  I 
would  hV:e  also  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  DentI  for 
his  fine  cfTor.-s  and  for  his  ability  to  work 
out  some  compromise  on  this  bdl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
cuest  for  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVEIT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  .such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   !Mr.  Price  1. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .support 
this  legislation  and  I  hope  it  v.ill  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairmnn.  the  time  has  come  for 
Ionic  to  prevail  in  our  application-of  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  laws.     Is  it  legal  and 
proper,  or  is  it  fair  to  permit  small-mine 
operators  by  design,  inaction,  careless- 
ness, or  for  any  other  rea.son  to  kill  and 
cripple  men  merely  becau,'  e  tl-.ey  v.'ork  in 
mines  employing  less  than  14  men?    By 
what  stretch  of  the  imas-inatior  can  we 
.sav  that  it  is  illegal  to  kill  or  maim  men 
in  nrines  employing  more  than  14  men 
bv  passina  laws  to  protect  them  and.  yet. 
at  the  same  lime  legalize  killing  and 
maiming  men  in  small  mines  by  denying 
them  the  same  protection  accorded  to 
their  more  fortunate  fellow  miners  cm- 
ploved  in  the  .so-called  large  mines? 

Large  disasters,  killing  100  and  more 
miners  were  respoitsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  552.  Before  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  mine  safety  bill 
in  1952  when  Federal  inspectors  were 
Qiven  the  right  to  close  any  mine  where 
a  dangerous  condition  existed,  the  coal 
industry  killed  as  many  as  1.500  men 
per  vear  while  injuries  amounted  to  as 
many  as  50.000  per  year.  Since  passage 
of  the  act,  deaths  have  fallen  to  a  low  of 
240  in  1964  and  there  v.ere  11,285  in- 
jtiriei*.  This  is  still  too  many  but  it  is  a 
far  ?ry  from  the  old  haphazard  inspec- 
tions of  the  years  prior  to  1952. 

Adoption  of  section  201  "bt  exempting 
mines  cmploving  less  than  14  men  was 
accepted  reluctantly  in  the  niterest  of 
retting  a  bill  passed  which  provided  Fed- 
eral authority  to  close  any  mine  found 
in  a  dan-zerous  condition.  It  was  un- 
derstood at  that  time  that  those  inter- 
ested in  saving  the  lives  of  coal  miners 
would  immediately  begin  to  work  to  elim- 
inate this  obvious  inequity. 

At  the  time  these  small  mines  re- 
ceived this  exemption  the  total  tmdcr- 
ground  tonnage  they  produced  was  per- 
haps insignificant  but  as  a  result  of  many 
factors  tlicse  sn^all  mines  now  account 
for  some  15  percent  of  the  underground 
tonnage  and  accompanying  the  in- 
creased production  is  a  dispi-oportionatc 
rate  of  fatalities  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  all  underground 
deaths. 

The  .small  mines  do  not  kill  in  a  spec- 
tacular way  and  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers but  the  miner  who  dies  in  an  acci- 
dent involving  only  2  workers  is  just 
as  dead  as  one  hivolved  in  a  "Centraha" 
where  111  men  died.  The  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  during  its  inspection  of  these 
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small  mines,  reported  time  after  time 
serious  violations  of  safe  mining  prac- 
tices but  because  of  the  statutory  ex- 
emption the  Bureau  was  helpless  to  enact 
compliance. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  Federal 
legislation.  Public  Law  552  should  be 
broadened  and  strengthened  to  provide 
protection  for  all  coal  miners  from  the 
day-to-day  accidents  v.hich  over  the 
years  have  killed  hundreds  of  thotxsands 
of  miners. 

Mine  safety  was  not  voluntarily  en- 
acted for  the  coal  industi-y.  It  has  been 
a  .^vage  fight,  step  by  step,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  industry  opposing  everj- 
attempt  to  bring  about  safer  conditions 
for  those  who  toil  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Only  in  1952  when  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  coal  industry  joined  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  the  fight  for  Federal  inspec- 
tion with  regulatoi-y  powers  was  progress 
made  in  this  vital  field. 

State  inspection  has  improved  remark- 
ablv  since  the  pa.ssagc  of  the  Fedei-al 
m.ine  safety  bill.    This  is  due  entirely  to 
tlio   checks   and  balances  provided  by 
Public  Law  552.    The  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral inspectors  examining  any  mine  has 
kept  State  inspectors  on  their  toes.     In 
some  States  they  have  been  more  coop- 
erative and  more  efficient  since  Federal 
iiispection  has  been  available.   Instead  of 
duplication  of  effort  which  was  preached 
by  the  opponents  of  Federal  inspection 
.sei-vice,  we  find  a  degree  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation. 

The  adoption  of  section  201  fb)  ex- 
empting mines  employing  less  than  14 
men  was  a  weird  piece  of  legislative  jug- 
gling. It  v,-as  opposed  by  the  United 
Mine  V/orkers  of  America  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  beginning  and 
accepted  reluctantly  in  the  interest  of 
getting  a  bill  passed  which  provided  Fed- 
eral power  to  clo.se  any  mine  found  in  a 
dan.gerous  condition.  It  was  understood 
at  that  time  that  there  would  be  an  ap- 
peal to  Congress  to  amend  this  Safety 
Act  and  strike  from  the  law  section  201 
(bi  which  is  so  obviously  unfair  and 
un.iustifiablc. 

Thf-  Bureau  of  Mines'  records  reveal 
that  38  percent  of  the  title  n  mines  em- 
ploy from  15  to  24  men  undergrotmd  and 
that  58  percent  of  the  title  II  mines  em- 
ploy 15  to  49  men.  These  mines  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  considered  large  mines 
but  these  operators  must  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  which  govern 
title  II  mines.  In  other  words  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
bclwcen  large  and  small  mines  by  de- 
termining that  men  working  in  mines 
employing  14  men  are  to  be  exempt  under 
the  prmisions  of  the  act  while  men  woik- 
ing  in  mines  employing  15  men  are  to 
be  fully  protected. 

It  is  our  contention  that  any  company 
regardless  of  size  which  hires  men  to 
work  in  a  coal  mine  owes  it  to  these 
workers  and  the  public  to  keep  its  mme 
in  as  safe  a  condition  as  possible.  Irre- 
spective of  size  they  should  be  required 
by  Federal  law  to  adhere  to  every  mod- 
ern safety  practice  that  govenrs  mines 
which  employ  15  or  more  men. 

We  maintain  that  there  is  nothmg  m 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  which  would 


add  prohibitive  costs  to  maintain  a  small 
mine  in  a  safe  condition.  The  Federal 
mine  safety  law  in  most  instances  paral- 
lels the  mining  laws  of  the  large  coal- 
producing  States.  We  deny  the  asser- 
tion that  enforcement  of  the  mine  safety 
law  would  render  it  prohibitive  to  oper- 
ate a  small  mine  manned  by  14  or  less 
workers.  Among  the  signatories  to  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  are  many 
such  small  mines  which  abide  by  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Act.  They  are  not 
plagued  with  unjustifiable  costs. 

Statistics  show  that  dming  1961  mines 
employing  14  or  less  men  imderground 
produced  only  12  percent  of  the  under- 
ground tonnage  and  yet  were  charged 
with  34  percent  of  the  underground 
fatalities. 

I  recall  only  a  few  years  ago  when  nine 
men  died  in  an  underground  coal  mine 
blast  near  Robbins.  Tenn.  In  all  prob- 
ability those  men  would  be  alive  today 
if  the  bill  this  House  is  now  considering 
had  been  passed  by  the  85lh  Congress. 

This  was  a  truck  mine— a  family 
enterprise  which  normally  employed 
8  or  10  persons  and  produced  50  to^ 
60  tons  of  coal  daily.  According  to 
hewspaper  accounts,  gas  apparently  col- 
lected in  a  pocket  over  the  weekend  when 
the  mine's  ventilating  system  was  off. 
When  the  miners  retmmed  to  work  on 
Monday  morning,  a  spark  from  an  elec- 
tric motor  or  an  open-flame  lamp  ignited 
the  gas.    There  were  no  survivors. 

Just  last  week,  on  May  24  to  be  exact, 
another  title  I  mine  at  Robbins,  Tenn., 
blew  up  and  five  men  were  killed.  All 
evidence  points  toward  a  gas  and  coal 
dust  explosion  of  tremendous  violence. 
Five  coal  miners  leave  ^5  dependents. 
One  miner.  Laurence  Griffiths,  leaves  a 
wife  and  16  children,  another  Arthur 
Norris  had  a  wife  and  10  children  while 
Russell  Webb  leaves  a  wife  and  7  chil- 
dren This  mine  employed  nine  men  and 
was  exempted  from  Federal  inspecUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  these  tragedies  at  Robbins. 
Tenn.,  might  have  been  averted  had 
these  small  title  I  mines  not  been  ex- 
empt under  section  20Hb)  from  manda- 
tory compliance  with  the  Mine;  Safety 
Act  As  I  previously  indicated  section 
20 lib)  provides  that  title  n  of  the  act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  mines  m  which 
no  more  than  14  individuals  are  regularly 
employed  underground.  It  is  section  201 
(b>    which   I   am  today  asking  you  to 

delete.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  was  to  save  Uves  and  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  3584  is  to  save  even  more  Uves 
Some  small-mine  owners  complain  of 
the  additional  expense  involved  in  apply- 
ing title  n  standards  to  their  mines; 
perhaps  their  propensity  toward  greater 
profits  could  be  served  by  the  endanger- 
ing of  human  hves  but  this  is  hardly  en- 
lightened 20th-century  reasoning. 

In  an  age  where  much  of  the  world  is 
dominated  by  leaders  who  would  sacri- 
fice human  freedoms,  liberties,  and  even 
human  life  as  a  means  to  an  end,  there 
must  be  maintained  a  sanctuary  where 
the  dignity  of  human  life  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem  that  no  price  may  be 
placed  upon  it. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlemaii  from 
Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  compliment  tiie  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  sentleman  from 
California  1  Mr.  Roosevelt  I .  and  the 
author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Dent  1  for  having 
done  a  splendid  job.  Long  apo.  out  in 
Montana.  I  had  quite  a  little  experience 
in  writing  coal  mine  safety  acts  and 
oiher  minins  safety  laws  in  oider  to  pro- 
mote safety  in  the  many  places  where 
mining  is  practiced  in  the  State  of 
Montana.  Always  the  yreat  objection 
we  received  at  the  State  level  to  this  was 
that  if  we  required  hiiih  .standards  of 
safety  under  the  State  law.  we  were  put- 
tin,?  the  producers  and  mine  operators 
in  Montana  to  a  great  disadvantage  eco- 
nomically. They  claimed  they  would  be 
rt-quired  to  have  greater  expense  in  mcet- 
iny.  stricter  safety  requirements  than 
other  places  in  the  country.  This  kind 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  coal  mine  safety  law.  which  is 
uniform  for  the  50  States,  eliminates 
that  objection. 

I  recollect  just  in  passing,  and  it  was 
quite  a  long  time  ago  that  the  now  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was 
then  representing  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  our  district  in  Montana. 
Tony  Boyle  played  a  very  great  and  im- 
portant part  in  writing  what  I  think  has 
been  for  many  years  a  model  coal  mine 
safety  bill.  He  also  helped  us  write  other 
labor  safety  laws  in  Montana. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  now  at  the  na- 
tional level  we  are  makini;  another  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  are  getting  the 
kind  of  regulation  that  wc  passed  in 
Montana  quite  some  time  ago.  I  hope  no 
longer  will  the  mine  owners  of  Montana 
be  able  to  say  that  they  will  be  at  an 
economic  disadvantage  abiding  by  our 
State  coal  mine  safety  acts.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  uniform  law  at  the  na- 
tional level  so  that  all  50  States  will  have 
safety  standards  at  reasonably  the  .same 
level. 

I  support  this  bill  and  would  support 
a  higher  standard.  We  should  always 
promote  a  higher  standard  of  safety  and 
protecting  life  and  limb  so  that  these 
courageous  people  who  go  down  into  the 
earth  to  produce  our  coal  and  other 
products  will  be  better  protected. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  fir.sL  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  starting  with  the 
statement  of  the  aentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  PkiceI,  the  committee  will  only  now 
be  presenting  people  who  represent  coal 
mining  districts.  I  do  not  represent  a 
coal  mining  district.  I  also  want  to  make 
very  clear  that  this  bill  is  not  the  same 
as  the  metallic  mine  safety  bill.  The 
bill  under  consideration  deals  only  with 
coal.  Several  Members  asked  me 
whether  there  was  a  distinction.  There 
IS  a  distinction.  There  is  a  bill  under 
consideration  that  deals  with  safety  in 
metallic  mines.  That  is  not  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan  I . 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
speaking  today  in  full  support  of  H.R. 
3584.  the  Federal  mine  siifety  bill.  I  have 
always  supported  Federal  le|(i.slation  on 
mine  safety.  I  have  introduced  many 
mine  safety  bills  since  I  Iwtve  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  shell  continue 
to  introduce  them  and  suppoj-t  them  un- 
til working  in  a  coal  mine  ha^  been  made 
as  safe  as  humanly  possible. 

This  year  I  nitroduccd  H.R.  1716. 
which  makes  jio  changes  in  \hv  law  ex- 
cept the  repeal  of  section  1201  <b',  the 
section  that  allows  the  exemgition  of  coal 
mines  employing  no  more  than  14  in- 
dividuals undtrground.  I  wi.sh  that  it 
could  have  been  adopted  by  Che  commit- 
tee and  passed  by  this  House  without 
amendment.  However,  I  atn  unhappy 
with  the  amendment  outlificd  by  the 
gentleman  from  Viruinia.  I  am  how- 
ever, happy  to  support  H.R.  3584  and 
think  that  it  takes  a  long  ^lep  in  the 
dncction  of  making  a  coal  mine  a  safer 
place  in  which  to  work.  I  bope  a  good 
bill  can  be  worked  out  in  corifeicnce  with 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  mine  safety  leui.slation.  If  I 
had  my  way.  I  would  make  every  coal  op- 
erator in  America,  large  or  small,  respon- 
sible for  the  lives  of  every  man  in  their 
employ.  I  feel  that  no  man  or  company 
has  the  right  to  put  another  human  be- 
ing to  work  underground  uiile:-.s  willing 
to  surroiuid  him  with  e\ery  bit  of  safety 
equipment,  complianv:c  with  every  law 
on  the  State  or  Federal  books  and  under 
the  control  of  comi^ttent  m\nv  foremen 
and  supervisors. 

I  know  that  ttie  compct  tion  in  the 
coal  industry  is  savage  sind  without 
compassion.  Every  co!iceivable  mcaris  of 
reducing  costs  is  practiced,  and  the  first 
place  where  the  cost  of  mining  is  cut  is 
in  safety  practices.  It  costs  money  to 
keep  a  mine  free  from  coal  dust,  so  it  is 
easy  to  allow  the  coal  dust  to  accumulate 
on  the  ribs  and  roadways  and  hope  that 
nothing  happens  to  set  it  off.  It  is  ex- 
pensive to  spread  rock  dust  in  a  dry. 
dusty  coal  mine,  so  no  rock  dust  is  pur- 
chased. Yet  it  is  well  known  amon'-; 
mining  men  that  rock  dust  will  stop  an 
explosion  in  its  inception. 

Keeping  machinery  operational  i.s 
costly,  too.  It  requires  that  electric  ma- 
chiivcs  be  kept  in  a  first-cla-s  condition 
so  that  a  spark  from  an  exposed  wire  will 
not  set  off  a  gas  explosion.  So  you  let 
the  equipment  rtm  down  throuf.h  hasty 
repairs  and  unsafe  production  methods 
arid  hope  gas  will  not  accumulate  in  your 
mine. 

Opponents  of  all  efforts  t<>  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring  the  cost  of  complying 
with  the  Mine  Safety  Act  and  the  mine 
safety  code  in  effect  between  the  signa- 
tories to  the  contract  between  coal  oper- 
ators and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America;  and  that  the  cost  of  complying 
with  the  law  and  the  code  would  put 
them  out  of  business. 

We  in  Congress  have  heard  such  state- 
ments time  and  asain.  In  Cact.  we  hear 
them  every  time  legislation  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  minijnum  wage,  to  extend 
coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 


Act,  to  increase  retirement  benefits  and 
provide  medical  and  hospitalization 
seiwices  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, or  to  improve  the  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

Every  time  a  bill  to  do  any  of  these 
things  comes  before  Congress,  the  .same 
groups  appear  and  make  the  same  state- 
ments. Yet  each  time  they  seem  more 
prosperous  and  in  a  sounder  financial 
position  than  tiiey  were  uix)n  the  occa- 
sion of  tlieir  previous  visii.s. 

If  the  bill  now  under  consideration  is 
passed — and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
pa.ss — I  predict  that  not  a  single  small 
coal  mine  will  close  down  that  would  not. 
in  any  event,  have  ceased  operatintr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  most  earnestly 
urge  this  body  to  pass  this  bill  without 
amendments  in  order  that  this  Coniu'ess 
may  not  have  on  its  conscience  the  death 
of  a  single  coal  miner  because  of  our 
failure  to  repeal  .section  201(b)  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  our  very  beloved  col- 
leaaue  from  Pennsylvania   IMr.  Flood i. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  this.  I  was  born 
and  rai.sed  in  the  hard-coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  my  father  and  my 
grandfatiier  and  his  father  worked  in 
them,  and  so  did  I.  I  know  a  mine 
safety  bill  when  I  see  one. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is 
on  the  golf  courses  in  Pebble  Beach  in 
California  or  some  other  part.s  of  the 
United  Slates.  But  I  know  what  mine 
safety  is  m  Penn.sylvania,  and  make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

As  far  as  the  soft-coal  boy.s  are  con- 
cerned I  have  collie  dogs  in  my  district 
vvliosc  hindh'gs  scratch  deeper  holes 
than  they  have  in  many  places  in  the 
.soft -coal  regions,  in  case  anybody  wants 
to  know.  These  do« holes  are  no  prob- 
lem., of  mine.  I  do  not  have  these  dog- 
holes.  I  do  not  think  half  the  members 
of  the  subcom.mittee  know  what  a  doi;- 
liole  is  or  would  know  one  if  they  saw 
one.  Well.  I  do;  and  I  think  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Morgan!  doe.s — and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  IMr.  Dent] 
does. 

Now  we  have  these  amendments  that 
have  come  up  from  my  beloved  and  dis- 
tir.uuished  friend  from  Virginia.  I  re- 
member an  old  expression  in  our  family, 
"God  protect  me  from  my  friends  some- 
times," if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
story  tliat  is  related  by  our  beloved  and 
distin^iuisiied  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  Mr.  Rivers  I.  He  tell.s  a 
story  about  a  place  down  in  his  district 
where  he  ;;oes  fishinu  all  the  time. 

He  goes  out  in  tins  boat  and  he  takes 
hi.s  old  colored  friend  along  with  him 
who  iias  been  in  the  family  for  mnny 
years.  As  Mendel  catches  the  fish,  he 
throws  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  this  colored  boy  sits  there  with  his 
knife  in  the  stern  sheets  and  he  cleans 
the  fish  and  puts  them  on  a  line  and 
throws  them  over  the  .side  to  keep  fresh- 
ened. On  this  particular  day  the  colored 
boy  was  having  trouble  with  one  of  ihese 
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fish  and  he  got  it  between  his  knees  and 
cot  th.e  knife  and  he  says  to  this  flsh. 
••\Vbat  is  the  matter  with  you,  little  fish? 
Why  don't  you  lie  still?  All  I  am  going 
to  do  is  gut  you." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  matter  with 
thaf  Well,  I  never  thought  I  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  we  would  send 
a  bill  to  the  other  body  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  write  what  this  body   should 

write. 

Now,   Mr.    Chairman.   I   am   going   to 
.support   this    bill   as    amended    because 
tliere  is  nothing  else  I  can  do.     But  I 
do   not    intend    to   compliment    anyone 
about  it  and  I  do  not  intend  to  pass  out 
accolades  about  anyone  at  all.     I  can 
still  read  Enghsh.    I  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  coalfields,  as  I  told  you.    I  thought 
even  miners  were  entitled  to  equal  rights 
under  the  law.    I  have  heard  a  lot  about 
civil  rights  around  here.    Apparently  it 
does  not  include   miners  who  work  in 
many  of  these  faulty  operations,  in  mines 
employing  under  14  where  the  operators 
run  the  mine  and  make  an  especial  ef- 
fort to  keep  it  under  14  and  not  15  in 
order  to  stay  away  from  Federal  pro- 
tection.   If  you  knew  about  this  as  I  do 
then  you   would  liave   a   different  con- 
cept of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  else 
I  can  do.     I  am  over  f.  barrel. 

Let  us  pray  that  in  the  other  body 
that  for  once  in  years  wc  will  have  a 
proper  bill  of  this  kind  for  these  aog- 
holes  and  give  equal  protection  to  every 
coal  mine  no  matter  where  he  works, 
for  the  U.S.  Government  must  have  the 
riL-ht  to  close  down  any  mine  in  the 
United  States  where  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion remains  uncorrected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania'  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vicld  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f;entleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
who  has  forgotten  more  about  this  sub- 
ject than  I  will  ever  know,  despite  the 
lenRth  of  time  I  have  lived  in  the  coal- 
fields, even  though  he  is  from  the  soft- 
coal  area.  And,  by  the  way,  that  is  not 
coal  That  is  bitumite.  There  is  only 
one  coal,  anthracite.  The  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  DENT,  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield  in  Pennsylvania  they  say  the  coal, 
"like  the  head,  has  to  be  hard.  The  gen- 
tleman comes  from  that  region.  Up 
there  vou  have  the  hard  coal  and  some- 
times "hard  heads  but  they  do  have  soft 
hearts.  Therefore.  I  am  depending 
upon  that. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  am  depending  upon  that 
part  of  the  gentleman's  nature  to  correct 
at  least  the  impression  which  I  got  that 
he  docs  not  believe  the  bill  as  it  is  now- 
written,  before  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No,  no,  no;  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that.  Certainly.  I  hasten 
to  embrace  this  new  bill.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Mine 
Safety   Act.    I  have  co-sponsored  this 


legislation  since  the  85th  Congress  and 
my  bill  is  the  same  as  that  of  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  3584. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  .speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3584.  My 
interest  in  coal  mine  safety  legislation 
goes  back  a  good  many  years.  It  even 
precedes  my  career  in  politics.  My  ex- 
perience with  the  coal  mining  industry 
is  long  and  intimate  and  this  proposal, 
before  you  today,  reflects  my  deep  and 
genuine  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
industry  and  those  engaged  in  it. 

H.R.  3584  has  as  its  primary  and  para- 
mount purpose  the  reduction  of  casual- 
ties in  all  coal  mines.  Quite  naturally 
we  have  sought  to  achieve  this  purpose 
with  the  minimum  burden  upon  the  coal 
mining  industry.  Additionally,  taking 
into  account  the  existence  of  varied  State 
efforts  in  this  field,  we  sought  to  aug- 
ment, rather  than  duplicate.  State  activi- 
ties. 

H.R.  3584  seeks  to  reduce  casualties  in 
coal  mines  in  five  ways. 

First  The  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  close 
mines  that  are  unsafe.  We  do  this  by 
allowina  a  closing  order  to  be  issued  when 
an  operator,  through  an  umvarrantable 
failure  to  comply  with  safety  provisions 
of  the  act.  allows  the  continuation  of  a 
violation  of  section  209  which  could  sig- 
nificantly and  substantially  contribute 
to  a  disaster-type  incident. 

Second.  The  bill  would  repeal  the  ex- 
emption for  mines  regularly  employing 
fewer  than  15  individuals  underground. 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  would 
apply  equally  to  any  coal  mine  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  regularly  enter  commerce 
or  the  operations  of  which  substantially 
affect  commerce. 

Third  The  bill  authorizes  and  directs 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  en- 
largement and  intensification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines  safety  educational 
programs. 

Fifth.  The  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation for  grants  to  States  to  imple- 
ment State  safety  education  programs  m 
the  amount  of  $500,000. 

The  proposal  before  you  contains  little 
that  is  new.  With  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain procedural  safeguards  to  inhibit 
overzealous  enforcement  and  to  en- 
courage the  fairest  administration,  the 
general  language  of  the  bill  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  several  years.  I 
have  personally  urged  its  passage  during 
my  entire  tenure  in  Congress.  I  believe 
it 'to  be  sound  legislation,  in  the  public 
interest,  and  long  overdue. 

The  increased  authority  to  close  un- 
safe mines  was  initially  proposed  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Coal  Mine  Safety.  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  August  1963. 
This  was  after  two  major  disasters  had 
taken  59  lives.  We  went  over  the  pro- 
posal of  the  task  force  meticulously  and 
after  some  deliberation  adopted  the  pres- 


ent language  of  section  3  of  H.R.  3584. 
We  are  hopeful  that  this  new  procedure 
will  reverse  the  recent  increases  in  dis- 
aster-type incidents  in  all  coal  mines. 

The  proposal  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
enforceable  provisions  of  the  Safety  Act 
to  all  mines  equally  has  been  advocated 
for  over  10  years.     It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  perpetuate  the  artificial  line  of 
demarcation  established  by  Public  Law 
552.     The  lives  of  miners  engaged  m 
small  operations  are  as  precious  as  those 
engaged  in  tlie  huge  mechanized  mines. 
The  disaster-type   incidents  that  occur 
are  similar,  though  they  are  less  pub- 
licized because  they  take  fewer  lives  at 
one  time.    And,  contrary  to  arguments 
that  you  may  have  heard,  this  will  not 
impose  a  financial  burden  upon  the  small 
coal  mining  industry.     The  fears  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  propagan- 
dists and,  like  Hitler  s  big  lie,  are  as- 
sumed to  be  true.    They  are  not.    The 
report  of  the  committee  points  out  the 
negligible  costs  of  complying  with  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  small  mines.    But  I  ask, 
and  I  cannot  answer  my  own  question. 
How  much  is  a  human  life  worth?     All 
I  can  say  is  that,  if  enacted,  this  pro- 
posal will  save  miners  lives. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee  without  dissent.  There  are 
no  minority  views  in  the  report  and,  in 
fact,  the  supplemental  views  that  were 
filed  stated: 

It  became  evident  that  a  compromise  be- 
tween Mr.  Dents  bill  and  the  proposals  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Bell  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  sound 
and  equiUable  legislation  in  this  complex 
area.  The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
takes  cognizance  of  these  differences  and  m- 
corporates  some  ol  the  important  changes 
proposed  bv  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Bell.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  committee  bUl,  as 
amended  bv  our  proposals,  represents  a 
measure  which  is  far  better  designed  to 
achieve  the  primary  goal  ol  Aiine  safety  than 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced,  and  for 
that  matter,  suoerior  in  that  respect  to  most 
of  the  measures  introduced  ip  previous  years. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
i'ield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dent],  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  bill,  to  conclude 
the  debate. 

:  Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  honor  and  the  opportunity  that 
has  come  to  me  today.  The  chance  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  speak  on  behalf  ol  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  coal  miners  is  just 
that,  an  honor  and  an  opportunity. 

For  over  10  years  we  have  considered 
proposals  to  improve  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  Last  year  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  voted  in  favor  of 
a  bill  almost  identical  to  the  present  bill. 
However,  the  bill  was  before  the  House 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  necessary.  The  bill 
failed  of  passage. 

This  year  the  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  without  a  negative  vote. 
True     there    were    some    compromises 
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which  allowed  for  this  unanimity,  but  to 
those  interested  in  the  maximum  of 
safety  for  those  who  mine  coal,  let  me 
assure  you,  we  have  a  good  bill.  The 
compromises,  indeed,  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  proposal  by  providing 
for  fairer  enforcement  of  the  law  and  a 
more  equitable  administrative  procedure. 
The  measure  was  furtlier  improved  by 
providing  for  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
to  enlarge  the  State  safety  educational 
program,  a  suggestion  that  found  unani- 
mous and  enthusiastic  support. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
caaunitlce  was  able  to  report  out  a  bill 
that  was  at  once  effective  and  fair,  a  bill 
that  has  wide  bipartisan  support  and 
minimal  opposition,  a  reasonable  bill 
that  the  Congress  can  justifiably  take 
great  pride  in  passing. 

The  bill  has  as  its  primary  and  para- 
mount goal  the  reduction  of  casualties 
in  all  coal  mines  to  the  ma.ximum  extent 
feasible  through  legislation.  From  my 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  coal 
mining  industry,  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  we  attain  this  goal  with  the  mini- 
mum possible  burden  upon  those  in  the 
coal-mining  industry. 

Coal  mining  is  inherently  dangerous. 
Absolute  safety  could  only  be  achieved 
by  closing  all  mines  in  the  Country.     But 
such  a  proposal  would  be  as  unthinkable 
as  outlawing  automobiles.    Between  this 
outlandish  suggestion  and  no  legislation 
at  all,  there  exists  a  great  scope  of  possi- 
bilities.    Education  alone  was  suggested 
by  some.    Education  plus  safety  enforce- 
ment in  a  mine,  only  after  it  had  realized 
a  disaster,  was  suggested  by  others.    And 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  originally  proposed 
a   severe  bill  that  would  have  granted 
great  discretionary  authority  to  its  in- 
spectors to  close  mines.     The  committee 
considered  these  and  other  proposals  and 
weighed  the  problem  with  the  degree  of 
gravity  that  it  deserved.     The  safety  of 
the  men  in  the  mines,  the  security  of 
their    employment,    and    the    economic 
well-being   of  the   industry  were  thor- 
oughly considered  and  the  results  of  this 
labor  are  before  you  in  this  bill. 

Incidentally,  I  am  gratified  to  report 
to  the  House,  that  it  was  the  uniform 
conclusion  of  all  who  testified  before  the 
committee,  that  the  very  consideration 
of  these  proposals  has  resulted  in  a  ma- 
jor enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
State  mine  safety  programs.  If  lives 
were  saved  as  a  result  of  such  improve- 
ments we  can  be  thankful. 

Speaking  of  State  mine  safety  pro- 
grams, let  me  inform  my  colleagues  that 
we  gave  this  aspect  of  the  problem  the 
most  thorough  examination.  We  have 
made  every  conceivable  effort  to  aug- 
ment, rather  than  duplicate  State  activ- 
ities in  this  field.  The  more  inspection, 
the  more  enforcement,  the  more  educa- 
tion, the  greater  the  safety  we  secure. 
But  we  do  not  merely  wish  to  duplicate 
State  activity.  The  bill  takes  this  into 
consideration  and  provides  for  the 
maximum  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies.  In  no 
way  do  we  interfere  with  State  pro- 
grams. But  when  mine  disasters  occur 
with  the  sickening  frequency  that  they 
do,  we  cannot  simply  rely  upon  the 
States  solely   to  establish  and  enforce 


safety  standards.  We  must  tupplcmcnt 
their  programs.  That  is  what  we  do 
here. 

H.R.  3584  seeks  to  reduce  cusualtics  in 
coal  mines  in  five  ways. 

First.  The  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  close 
imsafe,  inordinately  hazarclous  mines. 
We  do  this  by  allowing  a  closinc^  order 
to  be  issued  when  an  operator,  through 
an  unwarrantable  failure  to  comply  with 
the  safety  provisions  of  the  act.  allows 
the  continuation  of  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 209  which  could  significantly  and 
substantially  contribute  to  a  disaster- 
type  incident. 

Second.  The  bill  would  rei)Cal  the  pres- 
ent exemption  for  mines  regularly  em- 
ul:;ying  fewer  than  15  individuals  under- 
ground. The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Aco  would  apply  equally  to  any  coal  mine 
the  products  of  which  regularly  enter 
commerce  or  the  operations  of  which 
substantially  affect  commrrce.  This 
would  extend  coverage  to  ajiproximatcly 
7,000  mines  and  35,000  miners. 

Third.  The  bill  authori/.e3  and  directs 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  r.Iincs  and  the  appropriate  Stale 
agencies. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provide?  for  th.e  en- 
largement and  intensification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Mines  safely  educational 
programs. 

Fifth.  The  bill  authorizet;  an  appro- 
priation for  grants  to  States  to  imple- 
ment State  safety  education  programs  in 
the  amount  of  $500,000. 

A  brief  analysis  of  H.R.  3584  will  help 
to  understand  more  completely  what  it 
is  that  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 

Section  2<a>  repeals  subsection  201 'b> 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
thereby  making  the  title  applicable  to  all 
coal  mines  the  products  of  which  regu- 
larly enter  commerce  or  the  operations 
of  which  substantially  affect  interstate 
commerce. 

Section  2'b)  provides  a  6-month  pe- 
riod of  grace  for  newly  covered  mines  be- 
fore the  withdrawal  order  authority  of 
section  3  becomes  operative. 

Section  (c>  permits  continued  use  of 
black  powder  where  cxprcsply  permitted 
by  State  statute,  for  6  months  in  newly 
covered  mines. 

Section   3 'a)    amends  section   203   of 
the  act  to  provide  that  where  an  inspec- 
tor finds  that  a  violation  of  the  safety 
requirements  of  section  209  not  involv- 
ing immediate  danger  "is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  could  significantly  and  substan- 
tially contribute  to  the  cause  or  effect 
of  a  mine  explosion,  mice  fire,  mine 
inundation,  man-trip  or  man-hoist  ac- 
cident— commonly  referred  to  as  disas- 
ter-type   incidents — and   such    violation 
to  be  caused  by  an  unwairantable  fail- 
ure of  such  operator  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  209."  the  in.spector 
shall  include  these  findings  in  the  no- 
tice which  is  served  upon  the  operator 
which  fixes  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
abatement   of    such    violation.     There- 
after, the  Bureau  would  be  required  to 
reinspect  the  mine  within  60  days  of  the 
notice— in    addition    to    any    inspection 
required  to  determine  whether  the  par- 
ticular violation  has  been  abated  with- 
in the  reasonable  time  fixed— to  ascer- 


tain whether  a  similar  violation  exists. 
If  upon  the  mandatory  reinspection  or 
a  .special  investigation  a  similar  viola- 
tion is  found  which  has  been  cau.'^cd  by 
the  unwarrantable  failure  of  an  opera- 
tor to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  209,  a  withdrawal  order  shall 
be  issued.  The  discovei-y  of  similar  vio- 
lations upon  succeeding  inspections 
v.ould  require  the  issuance  of  a  with- 
drawal order  until  an  inspection  oc- 
curred in  which  no  similar  violations 
were  discovered. 

Section      <c)       reconsUtutcs     Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  to 
consist  of  five,  instead  of  three,  members. 
The  term  of  office  is  extended  from  3  to 
5  years.    The  members  are,  re-spcc lively, 
to  be  a  per.son  v.ho  by  reason  of  previous 
training  and  experience  may  reasonably 
be  said   to   represent   the   viewpoint  of 
operators  of  coal  mines  employing  14  or 
fewer   employees   underground,    a  per- 
son who  by  reason  of  previous  tra  ning 
and  experience  may  reasonably  be  said  to 
represent   the   viewpoint   of   coal   mine 
workers  in  mines  employing  14  or  fewer 
employees   underground,   a   person  who 
by  reason  of  previous  training  and  cx- 
prrience  may  reasonably  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  vicwiwint  of  operators  of  coal 
mines  employing  15  or  more  cmpioyces 
underground,   a   person   who   by   reason 
of  previous  training  and  experience  may 
rcascnably  be  said  to  represent  the  view- 
point of  coal  mine  workers  in  mines  em- 
ploying   15   or   more   employees   undor- 
<•  round,  and  a  neutral  expert  to  serve  as 
Chairman.    The  Board  is  required,  upon 
request  by   an  operator,  to  hold   pro- 
ceedings at  the  county  seat  of  the  county 
in  which  the  mine  is  located  or  at  any 
place  mutually  acceptable. 

Section  <d'  requires  three  members  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  except  that  in  any 
oHicial  action  the  members  represent- 
ing the  viewpoints  cf  the  size  of  mine  in- 
volved shall  participate.  A  special  panel 
mav  be  assigned  by  the  Board  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  and  submit  the  trans- 
cript tliereof  to  the  Board  for  action. 

The  parties  shall  be  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Board  prior 
to  any  final  action  and  may  be  granted 
an  opportunity  to  produce  additional  evi- 
dence. Hearings  and  records  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Section  5  seeks  to  promote  more  sub- 
stantial coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  activities  regarding  coal  mine 
safety,  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort, 
and  expense,  and  to  secure  effective  en- 
forcement of  Federal  coal  mine  safety 
provisions,  by  requiring  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  affirmatively  and 
diligently  seek  to  cooperate  with  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  several  States. 
Section  5  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enlarge  and  intensify  the 
safety  educational  programs  of  the  Bu- 
reau "of  Mines  and  to  seek  the  coopera- 
tion and  as.sistance  of  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable in  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  programs. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  carrj-ing  out  State  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  programs. 
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Section  6  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  conduct  a  special  1-year 
study  into  the  sufficiency  of  existing  Fed- 
eral coal  mine  safety  standards.  A  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  submitted  within  1  year 
after  enactment  of  this  bill. 

As  is  seen  from  this  analysis,  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  casualties 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  possible  under 
existing  legislation.  The  bill  is  not  aimed 
at  any  particular  group  of  coal  mines. 
The  .safety  record,  quite  frankly,  is  not 
immune  from  criticism  in  any  class  of 
coal  mines.  This  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  entire  act.  It  would  im- 
prove the  safety  record  of  all  mines  cov- 
ered by  the  act. 

But  though  this  bill  has  six  sections, 
all  aimed  at  improved  mine  safety,  one 
section    above    all    others    has   received 
considerable  attention.    This  is  section 
2  of  H.R.  3584,  which  would  repeal  the 
exemption  for  coal  mines  regularly  em- 
ploying fewer  than  15  individuals  under- 
ground.    This  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
to  the   so-called   small   or   title   I   coal 
mines.   The  mandatory  safety  provisions 
would  apply  to  all  coal  mines  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  regularly  enter  interstate 
commerce   or  the   operations   of   which 
substantially  affect  interstate  commerce. 
Perhaps  the  reason  that  section  2  has 
received  such  considerable  attention  is 
because  a  Park  Avenue  public  relations 
firm  has  been  hired  by  a  coal  operator's 
association  to   attack   it.     The  level  to 
which  some  people  will  stoop  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  false  accusa- 
tions" and  the  malicious  insinuations  of 
intrigue,  conspiracy,  and  plotting  to  get 
the  small  operators.    The  record,  which 
is    available    to    all.    refutes    all    such 
charges.    The  accusers  themselves,  un- 
der  questioning,   back   down   on   their 
charses.     The  bill    and   the   committee 
report  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that 
the  goal  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
We  want  to  improve  the  survival  chances 
of  coal  miners  employed  in  a  hazardous, 
but  not  entirely  uncontrollable  occupa- 
tion. 

In  July  1952.  the  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  A  line 
of  demarcation  was  established  whereby 
mines  employing  15  or  more  individuals 
were  covered  by  the  mandatoi-y  provi- 
sions of  the  Coal  Safety  Act  and  those 
employing  fewer  men  were  exempted. 

The  intent  of  such  exemption  is  not 
clear  from  the  legislative  histoi-y.    Some 
indicate  that  it  was  due  to  a  necessary 
compromise    to    assure    protection    at 
least  to  most   of  the   industry.     Others 
indicate  that  it  was  due  to  a  showing 
that  the  mines  were  inherently  different 
in  nature.     I  do  not  presume  to  know 
the  reason,  but  for  the  record.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  though  there  are  some 
differences  in  types  of  mines,  these  dif- 
ferences do  not  ari.se  as  a  result  of  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  them.    The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the 
so-called    small    mines    are    abandoned 
large  mines,  that  is.  fewer  than  15  em- 
plovees  are  working  old.  nearly  worked- 
out  mines.     The  hazards  here  are  almost 
the  same  as  in  a  large  mine  employing 
dozens  of  men.     In  fact,  there  are  many 


mines  employing  between  15  and  50 
miners  which  are  smaller  in  size  than 
the  so-called  title  I  mines. 

The  industry  has  seen  many  changes 
in  recent  years.    One  of  these  changes, 
which  unfortunately  results,  in  part,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  exemption  in  the 
Federal  act,  has  been  the  breaking  up  of 
title  II  mines  into  a  number  of  smaller 
mines  employing  fewer  than  15  miners. 
Frequently  these  are  mines  leased  out  by 
operators  who  formerly  ran  large  opera- 
tions.    They  find  this  lease  method  of 
mining  to  be  more  economical  and  prof- 
itable.    I   suggest  that   this  is   in  part 
due  to  lax  safety  practices.    But.  I  also 
suggest  that  the  cost  of  safe  practices 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  particu- 
larly by  these  coal  mine  lessors  to  create 
an    undue    fear    of    Federal    legislation 
among  their  lessees  and  true  small  mine 
operators. 

The   proposal  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  enforceable  provisions  of  the  Safety 
Act  to  all  mines  equally  has  been  advo- 
cated for  over  10  years.     It  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  perpetuate  the  artificial 
line  of  demarcation  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  552.    The  lives  of  miners  en- 
gaged in  small  operations  are  as  precious 
as  those  engaged  in  the  huge  mecha- 
nized   mines.     The    disaster-type    inci- 
dents   that    occur    are    similar,    though 
they   are   less   publicized   because   they 
take  fewer  lives  at  one  time.    The  com- 
mittee report  points  out  the  negligible 
costs  of  complying  with  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  for  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  so-called  small  mines.     But  I  ask, 
and  I  cannot  answer  my  own  question, 
How  much  is  a  miner's  life  worth?     This 
proposal  will  save  miners'  lives. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  expert  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  the  safety  record  for  title  I  mines  is 
not  outstanding.  For  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding 1963  there  were  129  disaster-type 
incidents  in  this  class  of  mmes.  The 
men  employed  in  these  mines  and  their 
families  deserve  better  than  this. 

From  my  experience  in  this  industry 
I  know  that  we  cannot  legislate  away 
all  coal  mine  fatalities.  But  if  we  can 
eliminate  the  great  number  of  deaths 
that  are  preventible,  we  will  have  done 
what  is  possible. 

In  the  years  1948  through  1952  there 
were  an  average  of  543  fatalities  in  the 
coal  mines  that  are  presently  covered  by 
the  act.     In  the  most  recent  5  years  the 
average  has  been  215  fatalities.     This  is 
a   considerable   reduction   for  which   a 
great    number    of    mines'    families    are 
grateful     However,  I  am  not  satisfied 
and   I   am   sure   that   those   who   have 
studied  the  record  are  also  unsatisfied. 
We  can  do  better.     The  bill  before  you  is 
a  necessarv  step  in  this  direction.     Hope- 
fuUv    the  study  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  be  required  to  make  will 
lead  to  further  improvements.     Our  goal 
must  be  to  eliminate  every  accident  that 
is  preventable  by  proper  safety  procedure 
Though   this   bill    will   not    reach    that 
millenium,  it  will  make  reasonable  prog- 
ress toward  that  goal. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  was  reported  from  com- 
mittee without  dissent.  There  are  no 
minority  views  in  the  report  and.  in  fact. 


the  supplemental  views  that  were  filed 
stated: 

It  l>ecame  evident  that  a  compromise  be- 
tween Mr.  Dent's  bUl  and  the  proposals 
offered  by  Mr.  Jennings,  or  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Bell  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  sound 
and  equitable  legislation  in  this  complex 
area.  The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
taltes  cognizance  of  these  differences  and  in- 
corporates some  of  the  important  changes 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Bell.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  committee  bill,  as 
amended  by  our  proposals,  represents  a 
measure  which  is  far  better  designed  to 
achieve  the  primary  goal  of  mine  safety  than 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced,  and  for  that 
matter,  superior  In  that  respect  to  most  of 
the  measures  introduced  In  prevlotis  years. 

Mr.    Chairman,  I    recommend    swift 
passage  of  H.R.  3584. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  honor 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  on 
this  particular  occasion,  and  for  this 
purpose;  to  stand  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  safety  of  our  Na- 
tion's coal  miners  and,  as  I  just  said,  it 
is  a  great  honor  and  an  opportunity. 

Having  been  born  near  a  coal  mine  in 
western   Pennsylvania,   I   can   recollect 
from  my  earliest  days  the  first  disaster 
whistle  I  ever  heard,  and  I  can  probably 
remember  more  vividly  than  any  other 
scene  in  my  entire  life  that  day,  that 
year,  and  that  coal  mine. 
"  I  remember  the  first  casualty  that  came 
out  of  the  mine.    He  was  a  little  Italian 
boy  with  a  family  of  seven.     In  those 
days  there  was  no  compensation,  there 
was  nothing  for  that  widow  to  do  but  to 
place  her  children  in  an  orphanage  and 
then  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  fend 
for  herself,   and  when   I  use  the  word 
"fend"  I  mean  exactly  that. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  im- 
provement in  the  operation  of  mines  and 
in  the  treatment  of  miners.  We  will 
never  reach  the  ultimate,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  may  say  that 
no  amount  of  legislation  will  ever  com- 
pletely wipe  out  mine  disasters  and  mine 
tragedies  any  more  thdn  any  amount  of 
traffic  laws  will  ever  wipe  out  all  of  the 
fatalities  on  the  highway. 

When  it  comes  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
when  there  is  a  question  to  be  resolved 
between  the  cost  of  making  a  mine  safe 
or  the  protection  of  a  miner's  hfe,  I  try 
to  resolve  that  in  favor  of  the  miner's 
hfe.  They  tell  me  that  of  the  five  men 
who  were  stricken  down  in  a  title  I  mine 
on  the  24th  of  May  1955,  32  dependents 
have  been  left  by  these  five  miners.  The 
only  reason  that  there  were  not  50  or  500 
is  because  that  is  all  the  men  who  were 
working  on  the  shift. 

I  can  remember  the  mine  disaster  at 
Monmouth,  Pa..  3  miles  from  my  home, 
w  hen  I  was  9'  years  old.  at  which  time 
255  men  were  wiped  out  by  the  flick  of 
a   match.     Certainly   the  title  II  mine 
safety  bill  has  not  stopped,  or  prevented 
all  of  the  mine  disasters.     Human  weak- 
nesses and  human  frailties  and  human 
forgetfulness  ofttimes  lead  a  man  to  do 
things  he  would  not  do  if  he  were  think- 
ing.   We  have  an  absolute  rule  that  a 
man    cannot    can-y    matches    into    the 
mines.    There  have  been  occasions  when 
men  have  sneaked  back  to  an  off-work 
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place  and  struck  a  match  to  light  a  ciga- 
letle  that  caused  his  own  death  and  the 
death  of  many  others.  Nothing  in  this 
bill  will  prevent  that. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  It  is  fair 
that  we  know  something  about  what  has 
happened.  I  have  heard  that  the  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  that  they  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. Whom,  then,  are  we  to  believe? 
Are  we  to  believe  the  spokesmen  who 
comes  before  us  and  states  that  the  mine 
fisures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  false 
and  should  not  be  believed,  and  when 
interrogated  we  found  that  his  working 
place  was  in  a  mine  on  Wall  Street.  He 
represents  the  mine  operators. 

There  has  been  a  great  phenomenon 
take  place  in  the  coal  mines.     That  is 
why  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  mines.    By  virtue  of  the 
fact    we    passed    a    title    n    Mines    Act 
wlrich  elmiinatcd  inspection  of  all  mines 
of  14  men  and  under,  a  great  phenome- 
non has  taken  place.    Big  mine  opera- 
tions have  been  closed,  and  we  find  that 
the  owner  of  that  mine  operation  leases 
out  parcels  of  25.  50.  or  75  acres  to  go  in 
and  mine  with  under- 14-year-old  chil- 
dren on  the  payroll.     They  escape  the 
responsibility  of  the  mine  safety  law.  but 
all  of  the  coal  still  goes  to  the  original 
mine  operator.     These  are  the  types  of 
mines  that  put  up  the  fight.    There  was 
not  one  single  mine  operator  appearing 
before  the  committee  who  represented 
himself  as  a  coal  mine  operator  with  a 
small  mine  all  mined  with  his  brothers, 
sisters,   or  anybody  else  who  might  be 
working  for  his  organization,  either  in 
the  mines  or  on  the  surface. 

Every  opposition  came  from  the  type 
of  opposition  that  is  represented  by  the 
big  organizations  that  have  their  mines 
in  Wall  Street  in  New  York.  This  is 
the  kind  of  mines  that  have  now  devel- 
oped and  are  producing  the  great 
amount  of  coal. 

Let  us  see  what  just  last  year's  record 
was— in  the  year  1964.  The  reports  on 
inspections  of  title  I  mines,  completed 
to  the  last  4  months,  disclosed  that  im- 
minent danger  was  reported  in  23  per- 
cent of  the  mines.  However,  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  reported  dangers  were 
corrected — because  there  was  no  Feder- 
al law  that  would  enforce  the  correction. 
Yet.  in  the  title  11  mines  which  are  now 
under  the  mining  inspection  law,  there 
were  71  imminent  danger  reports  for 
which  closing  orders  were  issued  and 
corrections  made. 

That  is  the  difference  between  this 
mining  bill  today  and  the  kind  of  mining 
bill  that  has  been  proposed  by  those  who 
have  fought  this  legislation  over  the 
years  and  now  by  some  kind  of  situation 
which  I  do  not  approve  of,  I  find  myself 
in  the  position  of  the  man  who  was  seated 
so  innocently  along  side  of  his  girl  friend 
on  a  sofa  one  night  and  she  said  to  him, 
"Wouldn't  the  second  Thursday  in  June 
be  a  wonderful  day  to  get  married?" 
And  he  said,  "Yes,  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  it."  So  he  was  married  on 
the  second  Thursday  in  June.  That  is 
the  way  I  find  myself  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  agreed  to  a  certain  type  of 
amendment  which  would  notify  mine 
operators  that  a  bill  had  passed  and  that 


they  were  subject  to  the  bill,  but  I  did 
not  agree  to  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  offered.    How- 
ever, my  chairman,  the  honorable  gentle- 
man    from     California,     accepted     the 
amendment  as  having  been  agreed  to, 
and  out  of  respect  to  his  word  that  he 
has  given,  I  will  go  along  with  the  prop- 
osition and  support  my  chairman  in  his 
position.     But  it  docs  weaken  the  bill, 
and  as  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Luzerne  County  who  i3  more  inter- 
ested in  mining  safety  of  the  miner  than 
in  the  amount  of  profit  of  the  operators — 
and  we  have  not  included  tlic  mine  oper- 
ator—we have  given  him  $300,000  to  be 
devoted  to  the  States  to  do  the  job  that 
the  mine  operator  ought  to  be  doing — 
the  job  of  creating  safety  for  his  miners 
in  their  mine.    But  we  are  poing  to  pay 
for  it.    That  is  the  $500,000  we  had  to 
pay  to  get  support  for  this  humane  legis- 
lation. 

Then  let  us  go  on  a  little  further.  In 
another  instance.  I  had  to  give  my  right 
arm  to  get  this  bill  passed  to  give  the 
right  of  veto  to  the  State  mine  iu-^^pector 
within  24  hours  if  he  disagreed  with  the 
Federal  mine  inspector  on  the  closing  of 
a  mine.  I  could  go  through  the  history  of 
Shafton.  I  could  go  through  the  history 
of  Whitney  and  through  the  history  of 
many  mines  that  have  collapsed  in  my 
lifetime  where  these  miners  lost  their 
lives. 

I  say  to  you  today  while  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  it  is  a  slow,  falter- 
ing and  halting  step  and  there  will  be 
more  men  killed  before  we  come  back  and 
do  what  we  ought  to  do  at  this  moment 
in  this  House  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1965. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  I  want  to  say  at  this 
point,  I  have  not  given  my  word  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  and  I  expect  and 
would  like  to  have  as  many  people  on  the 
floor  as  we  can  to  defeat  tins  amendment 
right  here  in  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  and  honor  liim  for  the 
statement  he  has  made.  Eovvcver,  there 
are  two  things  a  man  has  that  he  has 
to  live  by — one  is  his  word  and  the  other 
is  his  friend.  While  I  have  not  given  my 
word  in  toto  on  the  amendment,  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  a  friend. 

I  expect  and  I  am  fully  confident  of 
this,  and  I  mean  this  in  all  seriousness, 
that  the  other  body  will  see  what  the 
amendment  amounts  to  and  then  will 
come  back  with  the  amendment  I  had 
agreed  to  and  which  I  believe  would  do 
the  job  that  ought  to  be  dome. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  notifying  the  mine 
operator  and  the  mine  operator  know- 
ing what  he  is  going  to  have  to  live  up 
to.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  every 
law  that  is  passed  that  affects  the  lives 
of  men  to  be  given  to  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tins  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,    ^. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  say 
this,  because  I  know  tlie  hours  and  the 
toil  and  the  sweat  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent]  has  put  into 
these  mine  safety  bills  since  he  first 
came  to  this  House.  If  anybody  knows 
about  that,  I  know. 

I  appreciate  the  difficult  position  he 
finds  himself  in  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  have  been  in  this  House  for  many 
years.  I  have  been  in  the  same  posi- 
tion more  than  once.  I  intend  to  follow 
his  leadership,  as  embarrassing  and  dif- 
ficult as  it  is  for  me,  as  it  is  for  him. 

So  far  as  the  fine  statement  he  has 
made  today  is  concerned,  his  heart  is  in 
it.  Tlic  hiThcst  compliment  I  can  pay 
to  him  is  that  I  could  not  have  made 
a  better  statement  on  this  subject  my- 
self. I  could  not  possibly  say  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  DENT.  With  all  due  humility  and 
tru'hfulness  I  must  say  that  I  am  only 
a  child  at  the  knee  of  the  expert  from 
Luzerne  County. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pcnn.sylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Penn,<;ylvania  for  the  wonderful  job  he 
has  done  and  the  wonderful  speech  he 
ha?  made.  If  one  individual  from  Pcnn- 
.sylvania  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
with  respect  to  mines,  it  is  he.  He  fought 
for  the  miners  when  he  was  in  the  State 
senate  for  about  18  years.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  work  hard  to  get  this  mine 
safety  bill  passed  since  he  first  came  to 
the  Conc;rcss. 

I  will  support  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  I  Mr.  Dent],  from  Westmoreland 
County. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield    to    the    distinguished    gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  centleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  3934,  a  bill 
which  provides  for  the  amendment  of 
Public  Law  552.  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  I  represent  a  district  where  much 
coal  is  mined.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  hazards  of  coal  mining.  I  come 
from  a  family  of  coal  miners  and  all  my 
life  I  have  lived  with  coal  miners  and 
their  problems;  therefore,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  pending  bill. 

My  district  was  the  scene  of  the  Orien 
No.  2  mine  explosion  which  killed  119 
men.     Not  many  miles  away  from  my 
hometown  occurred  the  Centralia  ex- 
plosion that  killed  111  men.    These  two 
holocau.sts  brought  about  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  552.  which  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  lives  in  the  coal- 
mining industry.     It  is  a  good  law  and 
I.  with  all  the  citizens  of  my  community, 
was  happy  when  it  passed  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.     Now  it  is  being 
asked  that  Public  Law  552  be  amended 
to  bring  every  coal  mine  in  the  United 
States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act. 
I  favor  the  idea.     I  believe  that  every 
man  who  hires  another  man  to  go  down 
into  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  work  should 
he  responsible  for  the  conditions  under 
which  that  man  must  work.    I  think  if 
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the  law  says  that  certain  conditions  in 
a  mine  are  dangerous  and  unsafe,  that 
the  operator  of  that  mine,  large  or  small. 
ch'Hild  be  forced  to  eliminate  them. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  mine  inspectors, 
the  experts  in  the  indu-stry  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  .should  have  the  power 
to  enforce  their  laws  and  close  a  mine 
Cyxn  when  they  find  dangerous  condi- 
tions cxi.stin'T.  .     ,     .  ,     ., 

The  coal-mining  nidustry  of  the 
United  States  killed  240  persons  during 
1964  who  cither  by  ncce.ssity  or  choice 
were  destined  to  toil  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  es.sen- 
tials  in  a  prosperous  America  for  their 
families.  Many  of  these  men  were  killed 
simply  because  the  oporatois  of  the  coal 
mine  failed  to  provide  a  safe  working 
place  or  eliminate  a  known  danyerous 
condition,  v.hich  has  at  other  times 
claimed  the  life  of  one  or  more  pcrson.s. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  a  coal  miner  in  these 
United  St at^?s. 

The  mining  of  coal  is  a  treacherous 
bu.^iness.     Natural   dangers  of  working 
below  ground  are  ever  present  in  the  form 
of  tras  concentration  which  can  be  ig- 
nited by  an  arc  or  spark,  explosive  dust, 
falling  "roof,  suddon  inni.'=hcs  of  water, 
oV  the  innim:erable  possibilities  of  acci- 
dent potentials  from  moving  machinery 
in  a  minimum  amount  of  light.    While  it 
is  true  a  nioa.'^urcd  amount  of  progre^^s 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  mine  safety 
over  a  period  of  50  years,  such  has  not 
been  done  voluntarily  by  the  majority  of 
the  mining  industry.     Of  course,  there 
can  always  be  found  the  progressive  ele- 
ment interested  in  promoting  safety  be- 
cause it  is  good  business  to  do  so:  but.  by 
and  large,  it  has  been  easier  to  hope  noth- 
ing will  happen  even  though  a  practice 
or  method  has  proven  to  be  dangerous. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  have  been  spent  on  research  and 
experimentation  to  develop  safe  nnning 
practices,  and  such  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain.  The  know-how  of  operating  a 
safe  mine  is  not  a  deep,  dark  secret,  but 
rather  the  knowledge  is  available  for  all 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is 
there  for  the  asking  together  v.-ith  expert 
advice  and  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  governmental  agen- 
cies offering  a  helping  hand,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees  stands  ready 
to  cooperate  in  the  search  for  answers  to 
any  problem  which  may  present  itself. 
Why  is  it.  then,  the  mining  industry  con- 
tinues to  kill  and  maim  coal  miners  year 
after  year?    The  cry  is  heard.  "Mimng  is 
a  hazardous  industry  and  the  death  toll 
is  a  conseouence  of  that  industry."  While 
the  industry  was  in  its  infancy  such  an 
explanation     could     be     accepted,     but 
thinking  man  no  longer  adhere  to  such 
an  idiotic  philosophy.    Coal  mining  can 
be  made  a  safe  industry  and  such  fact  is 
borne  out  by  the  example  established  by 
some  mines  where  millions  of  tons  are 
produced  without  a  lost-time   accident 
leported.     The    answer,    therefore,   be- 
comes relatively  simple.     Little  or  no 
effort  is  expended  by  those  operators  who 
continuously    find    the    names   of   their 
companies   on  the   fatality   and   injury 
lists. 

Legislation  compelling  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  a  coal  mine  appears  to  be  the  only 
available  answer.    This  fact  was  recog- 


nized during  the  82d  Congress  during 
which  Public  Law  552  was  enacted,  giv- 
ing the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  authority 
to  suspend  the  production  of  coal  in  a 
mine  or  section  of  mine  where  in  the 
opinion  of  the  qualified  representative  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  there 
v.-ere  observed  certain  unsafe  practices. 
Yet.  to  this  law  Congress  attached  a 
condition  for  which  no  logical  explana- 
tion can  be  given.    The  statute  exempted 
from  its  provision  mines  regularly  em- 
ploying 14  or  less  persons.     This  magic 
number  has,  therefore,  become  the  divid- 
ing  line  between   what  has  commonly 
been  referred  to  as  a  s^nall  or  large  mine. 
Why  a  mine  employing  15  men  should  be 
subject    to    the   prcvi.sion   of    a   Federal 
statute  and  mines  employing  1  less  should 
not  be  is  devoid  of  answer. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
may  protect  the  hves  of  individuals  of  a 
15-man  mine  under  their  enforcement 
power;  whereas,  those  unfortunate 
cnou;  h  to  labor  in  a  14-man  mine  must 
defend  themselves  against  the  hazards 
of  the  industry  or  sock  employment  else- 
where, which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
cannot  be  done  simply  because  there  is 
no  oihcr  employment  in  the  area  of  his 
domicile.  That  is  particularly  true  in 
southern  Illinois  where  we  have  approxi- 
mately 20.000  unemployed. 

Justification  is  ample  to  include  m.incs 
employing  14  or  Ics.s  men  miderjiround. 
A  review  of  the  mining:  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous Slates  will  reveal  that  each  inspec- 
tion department  is  authorized  to  enter 
and  inspect  all  coal  m  ncs:  and.  if  neces- 
sary, stop  production  in  such  mines  until 
dangerous     conditions     are     corrected. 
Further  statistics  will  show  that  during 
loeo.  mines  employing   14  or  less  men 
underground  produced  in  1960,  14  per- 
cent of  the  coal  and  were  charged  with 
30.4  percent  of  the  underground  fatali- 
ties.   In  1961.  title  I  mines— both  an- 
thracite   and   bituminous — produced    12 
percent  of  the  underground  tonnage,  and 
sustained  34  percent  of  the  underground 
fatalities.    The  U.S.   Bureau  of  Mines 
during  its  inspection  of  these  mines  re- 
ports time  after  time  serious  violations 
of  safe  mining  practices:  but  because  of 
the  statutory  exemption,  the  Bureau  is 
helpless  to  exact  compliance. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  many 
so-called    major    disasters— aii    occur- 
rence in  which  5  or  more  persons  are 
killed— have  not  taken  place  in  mines 
employing  14  or  less  i>ersons.  there  are 
reports  of   such   occurrences  killing   all 
of  the  persons  taiderground.     Only  be- 
cause less  than  five  persons  were  eni- 
plovcd  was  the  category  escaped.     Per- 
sons employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  impartial 
administration   of    safe   operating    pro- 
cedures.    The  unfortunate  ones  destined 
to  toil  in  mines  employing   14  or  less 
persons  have  a  right  to  expect  they  will 
not  be  ignored  nor  prohibited  from  ob- 
taining  the   safety   working   conditions 
possible.     This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  including  all  mines  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  pending  bill. 
In  closing  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
good  friend,  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Roosevelt!,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  for  bringing 
out  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJt. 
3584  is  a  sound  legislative  proposal  which 
I  personally  support  and  one  which  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
enacting  into  law. 

The   Federal    Coal    Mine    Safety    Act 
Amendments  of  1965  are  a  dramatic  step 
toward  the  further  reduction  of  casual- 
ties in  coal  mines.    The  record  of  the  12 
years  since  passage  of  Public  Law  82- 
552  sustain  the  contention  that  Federal 
enforcement  has  been  effective  in  cov- 
ered coal  mines.    For  example,  in  1951, 
just  prior  to  adoption  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  there  were  629  fataU- 
ties  in  mines  regularly  employing  more 
than    14    individuals    underground.     In 
1964,  there  were  142  fatalities  in  such 
mines. 

However,  the  record  does  indicate  that 
this  rate  can  be  further  improved  for 
those  mines  already  covered  by  the  act, 
H.R.  3584  will  achieve  this  further  re- 
duction of  fatalities  in  such  mines. 

But  while  the  record  indicates  that 
the  so-called  large  mines  have  reduced 
fatalities  by  over  70  percent,  the  mines 
exempted  from  coverage  have  main- 
tained the  same  fatality  rate  through 
this  entire  period.  Title  I  mines,  as  the 
exempted  mines  are  popularly  labeled, 
sustained  400  fatalities  In  the  5  years 
preceding  enactment  of  the  Mine  Safety 
Act  and  386  fatahties  within  the  last  5 
years. 

With  the  rare  exception  of  dramatic 
rescues  such  as  the  one  at  Sheppton.  Pa., 
in  1963,  the  public  interest  in  title  I 
mine  fatalities  is  not  aroused.  There  is 
not  as  large  a  loss  of  life  at  one  time, 
nor  is  there  the  widespread  publicity 
that  surrounds  a  disaster  in  which  dozens 
of  men  are  involved.  But  the  hves  of 
the  miners  in  small  operations  are  as 
precious  as  those  engaged  in  major  coal 
mining  operations.  Certainly  this  as- 
sertion would  not  be  criticized  by  the 
relatives  of  men  working  in  these  small 
mines. 

My  State  is  not  noted  for  coal  products, 
but  my  interest  in  the  safety  of  our  Na- 
tion's coal  miners  is  not  diminished  for 
this  reason.  Concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  men  who  earn  their  living  deep 
within  the  earth  must  be  important  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  demon- 
strated admirable  attentiveness  to  this 
problem  and  developed  an  effective  bill 
to  promote  safety  in  all  mines  engaged 
in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

Everj'  segment  of  the  coal  mining  in- 
dusti-v  was  granted  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  on  this  pro- 
posal.   The  differing  views  presented  to 
the  committee  were  weighed  judiciously 
and  many  suggestions  were  incorporated 
into  H.R.  3584.     Naturally,  as  is. always 
the  case,  some  witnesses  did  not  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  engage  in  an 
expanded  coal  mine  safety  program  at 
all    Others  advocated  very  liberal  closing 
authority  for  inspectors  of  the  Federal 
Bureau   of   Mines.     Between   these   ex- 
tremes the  committee,  in  a  bipartisan 
effort,  achieved  a  moderate,  yet  effective 
piece  of  legislation.    I  believe  that  we 
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can  expect  fatalities  in  coal  mines  to 
ckcline  further  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leaRue.«;  today  in  support  of  tlie  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  facts  and 
consider  the  many  arguments,  both  pro 
and  con.  which  were  presented  to  the 
subcommittee. 

I  am  convinced  by  the  recoid  that  this 
bill  will  improve  safety  in  all  coal  mines 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced 
that  improved  and  enlarged  Federal  en- 
forcement will  reduce  casualties  in  coal 
mnies.  And  I  can  say  without  equivoca- 
tion that  the  intent  of  the  committee  is 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  mine  safety  with 
minimum  burden  upon  the  coal  industry. 

We  considered  many  proposals.  Some 
were  extreme  to  the  detjree  of  delegating 
great  discretionary  authority  to  inspec- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  clo.se  v.hat 
they  deemed  to  be  un.<  afe  mines.  Others 
were  mild  to  the  degree  of  only  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  exinindid  safety 
education  progxam..s.  Bol.vecn  these  ex- 
tremes we  settled  upon  a  moderate  and 
justifiable  bill.  This  proposal  is  before 
the  House  now.  It  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
tended hearings  and  several  executive 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  a 
compromise  bill.  This  docs  not  imply 
that  it  is  weak,  but  rather  that  it  was 
considered  with  an  open  m.ind  regarding 
constructive  criticism.  Several  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  bill  in  executive 
sessions.  I  believe  that  each  of  these 
amendments  effectuated  a  fairer  enforce- 
ment procedure  and  a  bill  better  directed 
toward  promoting  safety  vithout  undue 
biudens  to  the  industry. 

The  enactment  of  these  amendments 
to  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  would  im- 
prove safety  in  all  coal  mines,  both  th? 
so-called  small  mines  and  those  already 
covered  by  the  act.  It  would  improve 
Federal-State  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. It  would  promote  both  Federal 
and  State  safety  education  program.s. 
Aiid,  it  would  lay  the  groundwork  for 
more  thorough  consideration  of  the  very 
technical  provisions  of  section  209  of  the 
act  by  reciuiring  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  study  the  effectiveness  of 
these  provisions  and  report  back  to  th.e 
Congress  within  6  months. 

Though  I  do  not  come  from  a  coal- 
mining district,  I  cannot  abandon  this 
field  only  to  stich  Members.  The  lives 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  at 
stake  and  the  welfare  of  still  thousands 
more  arc  involved.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  coal  mine  safety,  but  I  have  learned 
much  during  our  hearings  and  consid- 
eration. I  believe  that  we  can  reduce 
the  toll  of  human  lives  in  the  Nation's 
coal  mines  by  enacting  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  taking  this  humane  step  by  voting  for 
passage  of  H.R.  3584,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT;  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chaifman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

There  are  115  Members  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ., 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiaie  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  Unted  States  of 
Ayncnca  in  Ccnnrc.i.i  asscmbl  :d.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Fecleral  Coal  Mine 
.Sriioty  Act  Ameiulm.'nts  of  1965  ". 

Src.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  )f  section  201 
of  the  Peric-iMl  Coal  Mine  Siifety  Act  (06 
Slat.  Ct>3:  30  U.S.C.  471(b)  )    is   repealed. 

(bi  For  a  period  of  six  month*  following 
the  month  during  which  thia  Act  becomes 
cjlecnve,  the  amendmei.is  nuidc  by  section 
3  of  this  Act  to  the  Fedcr.d  Co*l  Mine  Safety 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  mii^e  in  which  on 
the  elective  date  of  this  Act  no  more  than 
fourteen  individxial.s  are  re-.;nl!'rly  employed 
tmderground.  except  that  tlu  amendments 
made  by  suta-cectioii  (c)  and  (c  )  of  such  sec- 
tion shall  become  clTective  oi  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(CI  For  a  period  of  six  mo:itlis  following 
the  month  during  v.!iich  thii  Act  becomes 
etrcctive,  para-;raph  |5(  of  .'^ul;  bection  (h)  of 
section  200  of  the  Federal  Coi  1  Mine  Safety 
.'\ct  .shall  not  apply  to  any  niii  e  in  which  on 
the  ClTective  date  of  this  Act  (1)  no  more 
than  fourteen  individuai.s  are  regularly  em- 
ployed unciergrovnid  and  (2]  the  storage, 
hat-.dling.  or  use  of  black  })ow(  fr  is  expressly 
pernmicd  by  a  statute  of  liic  State  in  which 
such  mine  i.^;  located. 

Sec.  3.  (a»  Section  203  of  thL-  Federal  Coal 
Mine  S.ifcty  Act  (t)6  Stat.  694;  30  V.S.C.  473) 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  i  ubscction  (di 
a!;d  a  new  sti^r.cotion  le).  rca(  ing  as  follows, 
and  by  redesignating  present  s'  ibsections  (di , 
(e),and  (f)  as  sub.section  (f)  (g),and  (h), 
respectively,  and  by  amendi  ig  those  sub- 
sec  ions  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(d)(1)  If  a  duly  authorijcd  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau,  upon  mailing  an  inspec- 


tion of  a  mine  as  autliorized 


in  section  202. 


fincia  that  r-ny  provision  ofjsection  209  is 
b?i:ig  violated,  and  if  he  also  finds  that,  while 
the  conditions  created  by  such  violation  do 
noi  c.'Use  danfter  tliat  a  mine  t.xplosion,  mine 
tire,  mine  int',nd;tion.  or  man-trip  or  man- 
lioisc  accident  will  occur  in  tuch  mine  im- 
med!:uely  or  before  the  imntjncnce  of  such 
danger  can  be  eliminated,  suctt  violation  is  of 
such  nature  as  cotild  signifrcftntly  and  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  tiie  cav.^e  or  effect  of 
a  mine  oxplo.?ion,  mine  fire,  mine  inundation, 
or  man-trip  or  man-hoist  acciicient.  and  if  he 
ttnds  such  violation  to  be  cai^sed  by  an  un- 
warrantable failure  of  sucli  operator  to 
comply  with  tiie  provisions  c>f  section  209, 
he  shall  include  such  finding  in  the  notice 
given  to  the  operator  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Wi'liin  ninaty  days  of  the 
time  such  notice  was  glveri  to  such  op- 
erator,  the  Burpau  Fh.^.ll   caisc  such  mine 

to  be  reinsp?ctod  to  determint  if  any  similar 
such  violation  exists  in  suet  mine.  Such 
reiiij^pectio'.i  sliall  be  in  acjdition  to  any 
special  in.^pection  required  tinder  section 
203  or  section  206.  If,  during  any  .special  in- 
spection relating  to  such  violation  or  during 
such  reinspection,  a  reprcKantative  of  the 
Bureau  fincl-s  such  similar  violation  does  exist, 
and  if  he  finds  such  violatioji  to  be  caused 
by  an  luiwarrantable  failure  of  such  operator 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  209. 
he  shall  forthwith  issue  an  order  requiring 
the  operator  to  cause  all  per.jons  in  the  area 
affected  by  such  violation,  except  those  per- 
sons referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, to  be  withdrawn  frone.  and  to  be  de- 
barred from  entering,  such  area.  Such  find- 
ing and  order  shall  state  the  provision  or 
provi.sions  of  section  209  which  have  been 
violated  and  shall  conuain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  such  repre- 
sentive  finds  cause  and  constitute  such  viola- 
tion, and  a  description  of  the  area  from  which 


persons  must  be  withdrawti  and  debarred. 
The  representative  of  the  Bureau  shnll 
promptly  thereafter  advise  the  Director  in 
writing  of  his  findings  and  his  action. 

"(2)  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  tn 
any  area  in  a  mine  has  been  issued  pursuan; 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  tliere- 
after  a  withdrawal  order  .shall  promptly  be 
issued  by  a  duly  ;iuthori/ed  representative 
of  the  Burc.iu  who  finds  upon  any  following 
inspoction  the  existence  in  .such  niiiie  of 
violations  similar  to  those  that  resuUcd  ia 
the  issuance  of  the  withdrawal  order  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  until  sucli 
time  a.s  an  inspection  of  such  mine  disclose.s 
no  similar  violations.  Following  an  inspec- 
tion of  such  mine  which  discloses  no  similar 
violations,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (li 
of  this  sub.^ection  shall  again  be  applicable 
to  that  mine. 

"(3)  No  order  issued  under  paragraphs 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  retiuire 
any  of  the  following  persons  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  or  to  be  debarred  from  entering. 
the  area  described  in  tiie  order:  (A)  Ai:y 
person  whose  presence  in  such  area  is  ncceb- 
sary.  iu  the  judgment  of  the  operator  of 
the  mine,  to  abate  the  violation  described  in 
the  order:  (B)  any  public  official  whQ",f 
official  duties  recjuire  him  to  enter  sucli 
area:  or  (C)  any  legal  or  technical  con- 
sultant or  any  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine,  who  is  a  certified  persoir 
qualified  to  make  mine  examinations,  or  i.s 
accompanied  by  such  a  person,  and  whose 
presence  in  such  area  is  necessary,  iu  the 
judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  lor 
the  proper  investigation  of  the  condilions 
described  in  the  order. 

"(CI  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  igi 
of  this  section  an  order  issued  under  suij- 
section  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  inay  be 
annulled,  canceled,  or  re\iscd  by  the  duiy 
atithorized  representative  of  the  Bureau  who 
issued  such  order  or  any  other  duly  author- 
ized  representative   of  the   Bureau. 

■■(  '"I  If  a  duly  authorized  representative  o'. 
t'le  Bureau,  upon  making  an  inspection  f>: 
a  mine,  .is  authorized  in  section  202,  tiiui? 
tltat  methane  has  been  ignited  in  such  mine 
or  finds  methane  by  use  of  a  permissi!)!:" 
fl.tnie  safety  lamj)  or  by  air  analysis  in  an 
.'imoutit  of  0.25  per  centum  or  more  in  any 
open  workings  of  sulu  mine  when  tested  at 
a  point  not  le.ss  than  twelve  inches  from  the 
roof,  face,  or  rib,  he  shall  make  an  order 
requiring  the  operator  of  such  mine  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  section  209  of  this 
title  which  pertain,  to  gassy  mines,  in  the 
operation  of  such  mine. 

"ig)(l)  If  an  order  is  made  pursuant  to 
stibsection  (a)  C)f  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  niine  in  a  State  in  which  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  202(b)  is  in  effect, 
and  a  .State  inspector  did  not  participate  in 
tho  inspection  on  which  such  order  Is  b.^sed. 
the  operator  of  the  mine  may  request  tho 
pgency  designated  in  the  State  plan  to  assign 
a  State  inspector  to  inspect  the  mine.  The 
State  in.spector  as.signcd  in  .accordance  with 
such  request  shall  inspect  such  mine 
promptly  after  the  request  is  made. 

"(2)  No  order  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c»  or  (d)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  mine  in  a  State  in  which  a  State 
plin  approved  under  section  202(b)  is  in 
effect  unless  a  .State  inspector  p.irticipatcd 
in  the  inspection  on  which  sucli  carder  i-'^ 
ba.scd  and  conctirs  in  stich  order,  or  an  inde- 
pendent inspector  appoint<?d  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  concurs  in  such  order. 
If  the  St.ite  inspector  does  not  concur  in 
such  order,  the  operator  of  the  mine,  the 
duly  atithorized  representative  of  the  Bureati 
who  proposes  to  make  such  order,  or  the 
St.ite  inspector  may  apply,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  in- 
spection involved,  for  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  inspector  under  paragraph  (3). 
Within  five  day.^  after  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pDititment,  the  independent  inspector  shall 
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i^soc-t  the  mine.  The  representative  of  the 
Bu-eau  and  the  State  inspector  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  U)  accompany  the  inde- 
pendent inspector  dvu-ing  such  inspection, 
if  iftcr  such  ln.spection  is  completed,  either 
tiie'  independent  inspector  or  the  State  in- 
spector   concurs    in    the    order,    it    shall    be 

Issued. 

"••(3)  Within  five  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  th.e  mine  is  involved  is  located  (or 
in  his  absence,  the  clerk  of  such  court )  shall 
appoint  a  graduate  engineer  with  experience 
III  the  coal-mining  industry  to  serve  as  an 
independent  inspect-or  under  this  subsection. 
Eich  Independent  inspector  so  appointed 
sh  lU  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  for 
onch  day  of  actual  service  (including  each 
dav  he  Is  traveling  on  official  business)  and 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travcimg. 
subsistence,   and   reh.tcd  expenses. 

■•(4)  An  order  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (c)  or  (d)  of  thLs  .section  with 
respect  to  a  mine  in  a  State  in  which  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  202(b)  is  in 
e-Tect  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  under 
section  200.  but  sh.Jl  be  subject  to  review 
under  •section  207. 

■■(h)  Notice  of  e.icli  finding  and  order  made 
under  this  section  shall  promptly  be  given 
to  the  operator  of  the  mine  to  which  it  per- 
tains, by  the  person  making  such  finding  or 
order."' 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  (66  Stat.  6S3;  30  U.S.C.  472)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  reference  to  "section  203(d)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  203(f)"; 
and  by  striking  out  the  reference  to  ■■section 
203(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  t'.iercof  "ieclion 

203  (c)  and  (d)." 

(2)  Subsection  (b')(2)(C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  reference  to  "section 
203(e)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  203(g)  (1)". 

(3)  Subsection  (o  isminendcd  by  striking 
out  the  reference  to  ■'section  203(C)  (3)"  and 
inserting  in  licti  thereof  "section  203(g)  (3)". 

(c)  Section  20G  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Siu'-ety  Act  (GC  Suit.  699;  30  U.S.C.  476)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strikir.g 
out  the  reference  to  "section  203(0  (4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  Uiereof  "section  203(g)  (4)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  stri'K- 
ing  out  the  reference  to  "section  203(e(  (4r' 
and  inserting  in  Ucti  tlierecTl  'section  203 

(gil4)". 

(3)  A  new  subsection  ic),  reading  as  fo.- 
lows,  is  abided  and  present  subsections  (o, 
(d)  (C),  and  (f)  ave  redesignated  as  stib- 
sect"ions  (d).  (e).  (f),  and  (g),  respectively, 
and  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)   Except  as  provided  in  section  203(g) 
(4),  an  operator  notified  of  an  order  made 
pur'stumt  to  .section  203id)    may  apply  to  the 
Director  for  annulment  or   revision  of  such 
order.     Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the 
Director  shall  make  a  special  inspection  of 
the  Mine  aJTccted  by  such  order,  or  cause 
three  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Bureau,   other   than   the   representative   who 
made  such  order,  to  make  such  inspection  of 
such  mine  and  report  thereon  to  him.     Upon 
making  such  special  inspection  himself,  or 
up«.in  receiving  the  report  of  stich   inspec- 
tion made  by  such  representatives,  the  Di- 
rector shall  find  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
violation  of  section  209  as  described  in  such 
order,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  snch  or- 
der.    If  he  finds  there  was  no  such  viola- 
tion he  shnll  make  an  order  annulling  the 
order   under  review.     If   he   finds   there   was 
such  a  violation  he  shall  al.^o  find  whether 
or  n.it  such  violation  was  totally  abat.ed   at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  such  special  In- 
spection.   If  he  finds  that  such  violation  was 


totally  abated  at  such  time,  he  shall  make  an 
order  annulling  the  order  under  review.  If  he 
finds  that  stich  violation  was  not  totally 
abated  at  such  time,  he  shall  find  the  extent 
of  the  area  of  such  mine  which  was  af- 
fect^-d  by  such  violaUon  at  the  time  such 
.sx>ecial  inspection  was  made,  and  he  shall 
then  make  an  order,  consistent  with  his  find- 
ings, affirming  or  revising  the  order   under 

review. 

"(d)    An  operator  notified  of  an  order  made 
pursuant   to  section   203if)    may  app"y.   not 
later  than   twentv  davs  alter  the  receipt  of 
notice    of    such    order,    to    the    Director    for 
anntilment  of  such  order.     Upon  receipt  of 
such  application  the  Director  .shaU  make  or 
cause  to  be  made   such  investigation  as  he 
deems  necessary.     Upon  concluding  his  in- 
vestigation or  upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  Investigation  made  at  his  direction,  the 
Director  shall  find  whether  or  net  methane 
has  been  ignited  in  such  mine,  or  whether 
or  not  methane  was  found  in  such  mine  in 
an  amount  of  0.25  per  centum  or  more  in  any 
open  workings  of  such  mine,  when  tested  at 
a  point  not  les.s  than  twelve  inches  from  th.e 
r(X)f    face,  or  rib.  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  such  order.     If  he  finds  that  methane  has 
not  been  icnit^'d  in  such  mine  and  was  not 
found  in  such  mine  as  set  out  m  such  order, 
he  shall  make  an  order  annulling  the  order 
u"der  review.     If  he  finds  that  m.ethane  has 
been  icnitcd  in  such  mine  or  was  fotmd  In 
such  mine  as  set  out  in  the  order  under  re- 
view, he  shtU  make  an  order  denying  such 
application. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  cau.^e  notice  of 
each  finding  and  order  m.de  under  this  .sec- 
tion to  be  given  promptly  to  the  operator  of 
the  mine  to  which  it  pertains. 

■'if)  Except  as  provided  in  section  203ig) 
(4)  at  anv  fme  while  an  order  made  pur- 
suant to  section  203  or  this  section  is  in 
cJIect  or  any  time  during  the  pendency  of 
a  proceeding  under  section  207  or  section 
208  seeking  annulment  or  revision  of  such 
order  the  opera t<;)r  of  the  mine  affected  by 
such  'order  m...ny  apply  to  the  Director  for 
annulment  or  revision  of  such  order.  The 
Director  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  act  upon 
such  apolication  in  the  manner  provided  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c)  or  (d)  of  this 
section. 

"(g)    In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  m-atters  submitted  to  the  Director 
under    this    section,    all    actions   which   tae 
Director  or  his  representatives  are  requu-ed 
lo  take  under  this  section  shall  be  Uiken  as 
rapidtv   as  practicable,   consistent   with  ade- 
ci'iate'consideration  of  the  issues  involved." 
(d)   Section  207  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
?nfety  Act  (6G  Stat.  700;  as  amended  74  Stat. 
201;  30  use.  477)  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"    (i)    Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  reference  to  "subsection   (a),   (o   or 
(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion  (ai,    (c),    (d)    or    (fi":   by  striking  out 
the  reference  to  "subsection  (d)"and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  tbereof  "subsection  (f)":  nnd  by 

^U-ikin-'out  the  reference  to  -subsection  (c  . 
and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    -EUb-ection 

(2)  A  new  subsection  (h).  reading  as  fel- 
lows is  inserted  and  present  subsections  (h  ' . 
(i)  and  (j)  are  redesignat-ed  as  subsections 
(ill  (\^.  and  (k).  respectively,  and  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  If  the  proceeding  is  one  in  which  an 
operator  seeks  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  203(d).  the 
Board,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  shall 
f  nd  whether  or  not  there  was  a  violation  of 
section  209.  as  described  in  such  order,  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  such  order.  If 
the  Board  finds  there  was  no  such  violation. 
the  Board  shall  make  an  order  annulling  the 
order  under  review.  If  the  Board  finds  there 
w.as  such  a  violation,  the  Board  shall  also 
find  whether  or  net  such  violation  was  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  oper- 
ator's application.     If  the  Board  finds  that 


such  violation  was  totrdly  abated  at  such 
time,  the  Board  shall  make  an  order  an- 
nulling the  order  under  review.  11  the  Board 
finds  that  such  violation  was  not  totally 
abltted  at  such  time,  the  Board  shall  find 
the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mine  which 
was  affected  by  such  violation  at  such  time, 
and  shall  make  an  order,  consistent  with  its 
f.ndings,  affinr.mg  or  revising  the  order  under 
review. 

'  •■(!)   If  the  proceeding  is  one  in  which  -in 
operator  seeks  annvilment  of  an  order  made 
pursuant    to   section    203(fi    or    206(d),    the 
Board,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  shall 
find  whether  or   not  methane  has  been  ig- 
nited  m   such   mine  or   was  found   in   such 
mine  in   an   amount   of  0.25  per  centum  or 
jr^ore   in   any   open   workings   of   such   mine 
when  tested'  at  a  point  r.ot  less  than  twelve 
hiChes  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib,  as  set  out 
in  EU'-h  order.    If  the  Board  finds  that  meth- 
ane has  not  been  ignited  in  such  mine  and 
was  not  found  in  such  mine  as  set  out  in  such 
order,   the  Board   shall   make  an   order  an- 
nulling the  order  under  review.     If  the  Board 
finds  that  methane  has  been  ignited  in  such 
mine  or  was  found  in  such  mine  as  set  out 
In  the  order  under  review,  the  Board  shall 
make  an  order  denying  such  apphcation. 

"(j)  Each  finding  and  order  made  by  the 
Board  shall  be  in  writing.  It  shall  show  the 
date  on  which  it  is  made,  and  shaU  bear  the 
the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  concur  therein.  Upon  making  a  finding 
and  order  the  Board  shall  cause  a  true  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  bv  registered  mail  or  by 
certified  mail  to  all  parties  or  their  attorneys 
(f  record  T'.e  Board  shall  cause  each  such 
finding  and  order  to  be  entered  on  its  official 
record,  together  wiUi  any  wTitten  opinion 
prepared  bv  anv  members  in  support  of,  or 
dissenting  from,  any  such  finding  or  order. 

••(  k)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Board 
un^'er  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Board  is  required  to  take  under  this  section 
shall  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  cc.i- 
sistent  with  adequate'  consideration  of  tae 
issues  involved." 

Src  4  Subsection  (d)  of  section  210  of  the 
Federal  C3.-.1  Mine  Safety  Act  (66  Stat.  708: 
30  use.  480.  d)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  reference  to  "section  203iei(3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  203(g)  (3)". 
Sec  o'^Section  212  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Salc'y  Act  (66  Stat.  709:  30  U.S.C.  4821  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■•(d)  For  the  promotion  cf  sotir.d  and  efTec- 
t-ve  coordination  of  Fe<ieral  and  State 
activities  within  the  fieid  covered  by  this 
Act.  to  eliminate  duplication  of  efTort  and 
expense  and  to  secure  effective  enforcement 
of  the  coal  mine  safety  requirements  estab- 
lished by  this  title,  the  director  shall 
affirm.'tivelv  and  diligently  seek  to  cooperate 
with  the  n-iine  inspection  or  safety  agencies 
of  the  several  States,  through  formal  agrce- 
mei;t  or  otherwise,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 

provisions  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  sh.-itl 
euUj-ge  and  intensifv  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  respect  to 
the  advancement  of  health  and  safety  in  coal 
mines,  and  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, seek  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  appropriate  State  agencies  In  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  such 
programs." 

Sec.  6.  Tlic  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
conduct  a  special  study  to  determine  the 
sufficiencv  of  the  present  safety  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  requirements 
relative  to  roof  support,  ventilation,  and  elec- 
trical equipment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  such  study,  together  with  his 
recorrunendations,  within  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT  « interrupting  the 
readin?'.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  anv  point,  and  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  uentlemrai  from 
Cahfornia? 

1  here  was  no  object  ion. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Cleik  will  re- 
pon  the  committee  amondnicnis. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Epcinnina:  with  line  24  o;i   page  5.  .-irike 
out  everythiui;  dovsii  through  Uno  7  on  page 
0.  and  insert  in  lieu  tliercDi  the  iDIlowini;: 

•■(gUD  If  an  order  Is  ni.ide  iiursuant  to 
suosecton  (ai  of  tliis  .seoUon.  ;inil  a  State  in- 
spector did  not  participate  ni  i!ie  inspectit)n 
on  wliich  Kiich  order  ir,  b.^iscd,  the  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Bureau  who 
ts.'^ued  the  order  shall  notify  the  State  mine 
Inspection  or  safety  agency  imniedlately_^Viut 
not  later  than  tvventy-Ioor  lio'ars  after  the 
i:,s\iancp  of  such  order,  tliat  such  order  ha.s 
been  isstied.  Following  such  order  the  op- 
orator  of  the  mine  may  immediately  request 
the  State  mine  inspection  or  safety  atjency 
to  a!y=ign  a  St.ue  inspector  to  inspect  the 
mine.  Tlie  State  agency  shall  then  promptly 
assign  a  State  Inspector  to  nispect  the  mine 
arTcct-ed  by  such  order  apd  file  an  inspec- 
r.ou  report,  with  the  Bureau  and  the  Stale 
.it^ency  The  order  of  the  duly  authorized 
representative  ol  the  Bureau  shall  remain  in 
effect,  but  shall  Immediately  be  snbject  to  re- 
view as  provided  in  tlii.s  tide   ' 

Page  8.  after  Une  13.  insert  the  following: 

•■(Ci    Subsections  lai.  (bi.  (Ci.  aiid  idi  of 

.section  205  of  the  Federal  Cu.'.l  Mine  S.ifety 

Act  (G6  Stat.  697:  30  U  S  C.  475  >   ..re  amended 

to  read  as  follows:  *' 

••  'lai  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Bo  ;rd 
of  Review  is  hereby  contiimed  as  an  agciicy 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  the  Board 
shall  consist  of  five  mca\b-jrs.  instead  of 
three  members,  wlio  shall  be  appoiiited  l)y 
tiie  President,  by  and  v.ith  the  ad\ice  .-.mi 
consent    of   the   Senate. 

•••(bi  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of 
ih.e  Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that — 
■  ill  the  terms  of  orRce  of  inembers  in 
oiSce  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  .\Qi  .\mendments 
of  lf)65.  shall  e.xplre  on  i;:e  date  originally 
ii:<ed  for  their  explra:ion: 

• '('Ji  the  term  of  oilice  ol  one  of  the 
members  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  result- 
ing from  the  en.ictment  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  S.ifety  Act  .■\mendments  of  1965.  shall 
e.xpue  July  15.  1969.  and  the  term  of  office  of 
Tlie  member  appointed  to  till  the  other 
v.icancy  resulung  therefrom  shall  expire 
July  15.  1970;  and 

•■'(.Ti  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death. 
resignation,  or  removal  of  a  member  prior  to 
ihe  e:<pi:.ition  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  unexpired  term. 
i'he  meinixTs  of  tiie  Board  may  be  relao^ed 
by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  oifice. 

•■'(CI  Each  ntember  of  the  Bo.ird  shall  be 
conipens:.ted  at  ilie-rate  of  .550  lor  each  day 
of  actual  service  i  incltiding  each  day  he  is 
traveling  on  official  btislnessi  and  shall^  not- 
withstanding the  Travel  Expense  .'\ct  of  1949 
be  ttiUy  reimbursed  for  traveling,  subsist- 
ence, and  otlier  related  expenses.  The  Board, 
at  all  tinies.  shall  con.sist  of  on.e  person  who 
by  rea-on  of  previous  trainini,'  and  experi- 
eiice  m:iy  rea.sonably  be  said  to  represent  the 
\ieApoitic  of  operators  of  coal  mines  employ- 
ing fotirteen  or  fewer  employees  underground 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  •small  mine  oper- 
ators representative"!,  one  person  who  by 
reason  of  previotis  training  and  experience 
m.iv  reasonably  be  said  to  represent  the  view- 
iKjiiit  of  opertttors  of  coal  mines  employing 
fifteen     or     more     employees     imderground 


(hereinafter  referred  to  as  tUe  •'large  mine 
operators  representative"),  one  person  who 
by  reason  of  prewous  training  and  exi>eri- 
eiice  may  reasonably  be  said  u>  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  coal  mine  worker*  in  mines  ein- 
playing  totirteen  or  fewer  employees  under- 
ground (hereinafter  referred  to  .us  the  "small 
mine  workers  representative"),  one  person 
who  by  re:uson  of  previous  training  and  ex- 
I>crience  may  reasonably  be  s:ild  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  coal  mine  v.-cfrkers  in  mines 
einplovii'.g  tilteen  or  more  cn^bloyees  under- 
yr^uiicl  (hereinafter  referred  li)  as  the  -liirge 
mine  workers  rcpre.;entative "(j.  and  one  per- 
son vC'no  shall  be  chairman  oi  ilie  Board,  who 
shall  be;  a  gradu.ite  engineer  ^ith  experience 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  orisliall  have  had 
at  le  .ot  ttve  years'  cxporieiu  oi  a.^-  a  praoiical 
minitig  engineer  \i\  the  coal  mining  Industry, 
and  who  shall  not.  within  one  year  of  his 
ap;. ointment  as  a  meiifbcr  of  |h"  Bo.ird.  have 
luid  a  pecuniary  interest  in.  or  h:i\e  been 
regih.irly  employed  or  engaged  in,  tlie  mining 
of  coal,  "or  ha\e  i-egulariy  represented  either 
coal  mine  operators  or  co.il  m.ne  workers,  or 
have  been  an  officer  or  emplc  yce  of  the  De- 
pan  niL-at  ol  the  Interior  assii  ned  to  dmy  in 
the  Bureau. 

•■'(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Col  imbia.  When- 
ever the  convenience  i>f  the  j  ublic  or  of  the 
parties  may  be  promoted,  m-  delay  or  ex- 
pense ma}  be  minimii;cd,  t  lie  Board  mav 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  otlier  proceeduigs 
at  any  other  place,  hi  the  request  of  an 
operator    of    a    mine    the    Botird    shall    hold 


hearings    or    conduct    other 

the  cotmty  seat  of  the  couu 

mine    is   located   or   at    any 

agreed  to  by  the  chairman  o 

the    ojier.aor    of    the    mine 

appeal  or  proceeding.     Tht- 

an     oilicial     sell     which     sha 
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custody  of  the  secretary  of 

"(d)    Subsection  (f)  of  sec 
Act  is  amencied  to  read  as  U 

"•(ft  Three  members  of 
lonstituto  a  quorum 
be  taken  only  on  the  affirm 
least  three  m.embers.  excef  t  that  in  an^ 
otlicial  action  invoUing  minfs  in  which  no 
more  than  fourteen  individu  ils  are  regularly 
employed  underground  the  -*-'-"~'^* —  '^' 
the  small  mine  operator.? 
and  small  mine  workers'  repi  esenU^tive  shall 
be  required,  and  in  any  oficial  action  in- 
volving mines  in  which  moi  e  than  14  indi 
viduais  are  regularly  employ  ;d  underground 
the  participation  of  the  laige  mine  opera- 
tors' representative  and  l-argj  mine  workers 
representatne  sli.ill  be  requ 
cial  panel   composed   of  one 
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any  hearing   provided  for  i 
this  title  and  .=ubmit  the  tr 
hearing    to    the   entire    Boa 
thereon.     Such    transcript 
available   to   the   parties   pr: 
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line  14.  strike  out 
line  15.  strike  out 


Page  8 

"(C)  ". 

Page  1 1 
"(f)". 

Page  14.  strike  otit  lines  IS 
insert  in  lieti  thereof  the  fc  Uowing 

"(6)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enlarge  and  intensify  the  Educational  pro- 
grams of  the  Btireau  of  Min^s  with  respect  to 


red;   but  a  spe- 
or  more   mem- 


section  207  of 
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the  ^ijta'.tccment 
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of   health   and   safetv   in 


"(2  )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  also 
make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
planning  and  implementing  programs  for  the 
advancement  of  health  and  saleiy  in  coal 
mines.  The  amount  granted  any  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  p.iragraph  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  amount  expendrd 
by  siicii  .•■^tate  in  such  year  for  carrying  out 
such  pr ogriuus  and  no  one  Stale  may  be 
granted  an  amount  m  a  hscal  year  which 
exceeds  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  granted  all  Slate;^  for  that  year 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  bo  ,ippropri- 
;iled  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19C6. 
and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  sum  iA 
$.500,000." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  <iuteirupting  the 
rcadint;  > .  Mr.  Citairman,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committeo  amcnd- 
monts  may  be  con.^^idorcd  en  bloc,  may  be 
considered  as  read,  and  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cnlifoinia^ 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  commiilee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMKND.MlNr  oFI^FRrD   DY    MR.  .JENNINGS 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment.  ^ 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jennings  of 
Virginia:  On  page  20.  after  line  8.  insert  the 
following; 

"Sec.  7,   (a)    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,    as   soon    as    feasible   after    the   enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  convene  one  or  more  co:.- 
fcrences  for  the  piu'posc  of  enabling  those 
persons  affected  by  this  Act  to  become  famil- 
iar with  its  provisioiis.  particularly  th.e  en- 
forcement   pro\isions    of    section    209.      Tlie 
Secretary   shall    invite    the   participation   i:i 
silch  conference  or  conferences  of   (1)    iniue 
safety  experts  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terifir.    (2)    representatives  of   the  appr. ipr.- 
ate  State  mine  inspection  or  safety  agencie.- 
(3 1    owners  and  operators  of  all  classes  arai 
categories  of  coal   mines.    (4i    individuals  or 
representatives   of    individuals   employed   ir. 
all  classes  and  categories  of  coal  mines,  a.nti 
(5)  such  other  experts  as  he  deems  advisable 
"(b)    The. Secretary  of   the  Interior  shal'. 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  immediately 
provide  the  opei^itor  of  each  mme  subject  to 
Inspection  as  authorized  by  section  202  wi:!i 
a  copy  of  the  form  used  in  coal  mine  inspco- 
tions    by    ageiits    of    the    Bureau    of    Mines 
clearly  indicating  the  enforceable  provision? 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.     Sucli 
information  should  fcc  in  such  form  as  would 
be  readily  comprcl^.ensible  and  shall  incUuio 
a    complete    description    of    the    proicedur*> 
available  to  an  operator  to  seek  the  anmii- 
ment  or  revision  of  an  order  of  an  agon',  o'. 
th.-?  Bureau  of  Mines.     Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall   be  construed   as  autl-K^ri'/ing  ilu> 
Secretary    to   modify    the    p''ovisions    of   th 
Act." 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a.^  I 
said  previously,  these  arc  just  clarifying 
amendments  to  me.  I  think  they  are 
indicative  of  the  inteie.'^t  that  has  !x'e:i 
shown  in  this  bill.  It  is  actually  one 
amrndmcnt  divided  mto  two  sections 
In  the  bill  itself,  there  is  a  6  month.s' 
stay  before  these  title  I  mines  come 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Ael. 
This  first  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  during  this  6  months"   time 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  call 
together  representatives  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  mining  industry— the  ex- 
perts, the  owners,  the  op>erators,  the 
workincn  in  both  types  of  mine,  both  the 
title  I  mine,  the  small  mine,  and  the 
title  II  mine,  the  large  mine,  and  go 
over  the  provisions  of  section  209  of  the 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

The  .second  section  of  this  bill  provides 
that  a  form  shall  be  supplied  to  the  mine- 
owncr  showing  exactly  what  he  is  going 
to  be  inspected  for  and  what  constitutes 
imminent  danger.  In  other  words,  what 
mi^ht  cause  his  mine  to  be  closed  down. 

Tlie  reason  this  is  so  necessary  is  that 
under  prcscnt-day  procedures  the  Fed- 
eral coal  mine  safety  inspector  uses  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Code  as  well 
a.<;  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
The  code,  as  differentiated  from  the 
act.  is  something  that  is  ne.tiotiated  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  operators.  In 
manv,  many  cases  they  are  not  appli- 
cabl(?  to  these  title  I  mines.  Yet  when 
that  in.spector  leaves  the  mine  he  po.'-ts 
the  infractions  on  the  out.side  of  the 
mine  showing  exactly  what  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  code.  These  people  in 
many  cases  think  that  the  code  is  the 
act.  "  All  I  am  saying  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  that  a  form 
v,ill  be  provided  with  the  consent  of,  and 
prior  consultation  with,  and  study  by 
the.'-e   operators,   showin;-;   exactly   what 


tiiey  are  coins  to  be  inspected  for.  and 
instructing  the  inspectors  on  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  inspect  for.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  one  of  the 
better  safety  provisions  becau.sc  it  will 
act  as  a  preventive  measure  rather  than 
trvinu  to  find  out  what  miuht  be  the 
cause  after  something  happens.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  accept  these 
amendments. 

Mr.   BRAY.     Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gcntlemait  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  legislation  and  have  introduced 
previously  H.R.  7901  which  is  identical 
to  this  bill.  There  are  two  clarifying 
questions  which  I  v/ould  like  to  ask  re- 
garding this  amendment  if  the  gentle- 
man will  be  kind  enough  to  answer.  First, 
as  I  understand  it,  this  amendment  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
invite  mineowners  and  operators  to  con- 
ferences at  which  this  new  mine  safety 
law  will  be  fully  explained.  I  am  in- 
terested in  knowing  if  the  effective  date 
of  this  leiiislation  is  in  any  manner  post- 
poned until  after  these  conferences  have 
been  held? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
that  the  effective  date  provided  in  this 
bill  be  postponed.  As  I  said  in  my  orig- 
inal statement,  there  is  a  6-month  lapse 
in  time. 

I  should  hope  that  durhig  this  6-month 
period  these  conferences  could  be  called 
and  everyone  could  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  law,  and  that  it  could  go 
into  effect  on  the  effective  date  as  writ- 
ten in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
is  this:  Are  mineowners  and  operators 


exempted  from  coverage  of  the  law  until 
they  have  attended  one  of  these  indoc- 
trinating conferences?  In  other  words, 
can  they  postpone  the  requirements  set 
out  in  this  act  by  failing  to  attend  the 
conferences  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  think  that  is  cov- 
ered in  the  last  sentence  v.here  we  say 
that  "nothing  in  this  Act  .shall  be  con- 
strued a~>  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
modify  t^e  provision.s  of  the  Act."  And, 
the  act  .speaks  for  it.self  ii-^that  instance. 
Mr.  BRAY.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
pmcndment  also  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  furni.sh  each  mine 
operator  with  a  copy  of  the  fonn  used  in 
coal  inspections  by  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Asain  I  ask  if  failure  to  re- 
ceive such  a  form  would  be  considered 
a  defense  for  mhieov.-ners  who  do  not 
observe  the  requirements  established  in 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  In  that  particular 
case  I  could  not  answer  because  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  furnish  these  people  with  a 
copy  of  the  form  that  is  going  to  be  used 
to  inspect  their  mines,  prior  to  that  time. 
Certainly  I  want  that  done.  I  hope  it 
will  be  done.  I  want  these  people  to 
know  well  in  advance  v.hat  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  inspected  for  and  what  con- 
stitutes imminent  danger. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vir'-;inia  I  Mr.  Jen- 
nings] has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Jennings!  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     ROOSEVELT.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  With  respect  to 
the  last  statement  of  the  gentleman,  may 
I  first  make  it  very  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee does  intend  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  familiarization  as  is 
provided  in  no  way  is  a  precondition  of 
enforcement.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  do  agree  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  stated  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Second,  with  respect  to  'bi  of 
the  amendment,  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, as  I  understand  it,  if  the  Secretary 
can  show  that  he  exercised  due  diligence 
in  seeking  to  provide  the  information  re- 
quired in  tbt  and  no  other  defense 
would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  would  be  my 
intention,  certainly.  The  main  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  to  provide  the 
form  that  these  people  are  going  to  be 
inspected  by  and  to  show  them  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Mine  Safety  Act 
and  the  Mine  Safety  Code,  to  differen- 
tiate between  imminent  danger  and  reg- 


ular  day-to-day    type    intractions,    and 
make  certain  that  they  understand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  going  to  accept 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
has  made  it  very  clear.  I  v.ould  suggest 
the  gentleman  yield  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  pen- 
tleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Bell  l . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sliould 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
tell  him  that  1  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
point;;  that  he  has  made  which  is  very 
valid  is  the  fact  that  we  had  witness  after 
witness  testifying  before  our  committee 
showing  confusion  as  to  \<*hat  was  the 

code  and  which  was  the  Mine  Safety 
Act.  This  clarifying  amendment  will  be 
most  helpful,  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
be  best  for  all  parties. 

Mr,  JENNINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  cooperation,  and  especially 
for  their  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  goes 
even  further  than  I  first  thought.  You 
say  that  the  Secretary  shall  invite  the 
participation  in  such  conference  or  con- 
ferences of  mine  safety  experts  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  That  is  all 
right.  Also  representatives  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  mine  inspection  or  safety 
agencies.  That  might  be  all  right.  But 
this  one  I  know  cannoi  be  complied 
,,vith — owners  and  operatdrs  of  all  classes 
and  categories  of  coal  mines. 

There  are  8.700  coal  mines  in  the  title 
I  mine  category. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  say  with  ref- 
erence to  the  gentlemai^'s  observation 
that  first  I  appreciate  his  observations 
pertaining  to,  first,  the  mine  safety  ex- 
perts in  the  Department.  There  has 
been  some  question  whether  they  were 
experts,  but  I  appreciatefhis  accepting 
that  terminology.  J 

Second,  the  representative  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  mine  inspection  service, 
or  safety  agents;  and,  third,  owners  and 
operators  of  all  classes  and  categories  of 
mines. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  we  will 
make  certain  the  owners  and  operators 
of  the  title  I  and  the  title  II  mines:  of 
the  soft  coal  and  the  anthracite;  of  the 
drift  mine  and  the  slope  mine;  of  the 
gassy  mine  and  the  shaft  mine:  and 
others  are  represented  at  these  con- 
ferences. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  in  its  pres- 
eiit  form     . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  time 
ran  out  on  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Jennings],  because  I  further  in- 
tended to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
accept  an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
which  would  insert  the  word  "represent- 
ative," of  owners  and  operators  of  all 
classes  of  mines. 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  c;cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  ceutlcman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  I  accept  the 
gontleman's  modification  to  say  "rcprc- 
seiitativcs"'  in  the  case  of  owners  and  op- 
erators of  all  classes. 

Mr.  DENT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

.\MKNDMENr     OFKEraO     EV      MR.     DFNT     TO     THE 
AMrXDMt.NT    OFFEr.l:D    EY    MR.    JINNIN'CS 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent  of  Tcr.n- 
sylvi^nia  to  the  .Tmendmont  ofTcrccI  by  Mr. 
Jfnnincs  of  Virginia:  After  "la)"  insert  the 
following:  "reprecntc.tivcs  of. 

Mr,  DENT.  Now,  INIr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  gcntlemiin  from  Virginia  who  ac- 
cepted the  word  "representatives'  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  makes  a  bad  job 
a  liu'le  better.  The  job  that  will  be 
handed  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  one  that  will  be  tremendous,  one  that 
will  be  almost  backbreakins.  because  he 
not  only  has  to  notify  the  miners  of  a 
conference  or  a  scries  of  conferences,  but 
also  must  then,  after  that,  send  out  a 
form  detailing  what  will  be  or  can  be  in- 
spected. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  rrcntleman  from 
Virginia  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia that  in  order  that  we  can  get  to 
some  legislation  we  send  to  each  mine 
operator  a  copy  of  the  act  because  in  the 
act   it   gives   a   clear   description   of   the 
items  in  the  minf^s  that  have  to  come  un- 
der inspection.    But  to  specify  a  certain 
form  will  be  a  very  serious  situation,  be- 
cause if  the  Bureau  of  Mines  fails  to  an- 
ticipate some  kind  of  a  danger  that  might 
become  imminent  in  a  mine  ?t  a  certain 
time,  then  that  mine  operator  may  easily  ■ 
say.  "It  is  not  on  your  hst,"  even  if  it  does 
cost  lives. 

However,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  look  beyond  that  particular 
phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  this 
amendment  which  I  just  offered  will  at 
least  provide  some  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  enforce 
the  act. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take  the 
very  case  that  happened  recently  at  the 
mine  down  in  Tennessee.  When  they 
went  down  to  get  the  story  and  to  try  to 
find  the  mine  operator,  it  took  the  sher- 
iff of  the  county  5  days  to  find  him.  If 
we  are  going  to  take  8.700  mines  and  try 
to  get  every  one  of  the  operators  to  a  con- 
ference— and  if  in  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act  it  might  be  that  unless 
he  has  been  notified — and  if  you  do  not 
have  enough  sheriffs — you  might  never 
cfct  the  bill  in  operation. 

So  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  gentleman 
will  accept  the  amendment — and  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  himself  has  accepted 
it— and  if  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
accept  it,  then  we  have  the  hope  that  we 
will  get  started  somewhere  along  the  line. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DENT.  Yes:  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. ,    ,     ^  ^, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  dcli^'htcd  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
DEf-'T  I  has  offered  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  because  without  it  a  very 
careful  readin.g  of  the  amenclmcnt  would 
hidicalc  that  unless  an  owner  or  operator 

is  actually  served  and  at  the  mcctinp.  he 

would  not  be  covered  by  [Iw  provisions 
of  this  act.  I  feel  certain  tJiat  was  nit 
the  intent  of  the  author  of  the  onginal 
amendment.  _,     . 

Mr.     ROOSEVELT.    Mr.     Cliauman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  th  2  gentleman 
from  California.  . 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.'  Chairman, 
the  committee  accepts  the  amendnu  nt  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 

IMr.  DentI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  auc^iiun  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  ilic  i  .  ntkman 
from  Pennsvlvania  IMr.  DfENT],  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vircinia   IMr.  JennintsI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 

from      Virginia      IMr.      JorrNiNGSl,      as 

amended.  ,    . 

The     amendment     as     amended     was 

agreed  to.  .         ,     ,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  tnc  rule,  the 

Cimmitlee  ri.'^es. 

Accordinslv,  the  Committre  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  MADDEN'.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tl-e  Union,  reported  that  that  C:,mmiLtec 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR  '3534^  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safetv  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  m  coal 
mines,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  391, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendm.ents  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ciuestion  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bin.  - 

The  bill  was  ordered  t<)  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taj^en,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  duorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  dose  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  vill  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
•^vero — yeas  336,  nays,  42,  not  voting  55.  as 
follows: 


[Roll  No.  117] 
YEAS— 336 


Ahbitt 
Ai'^vins 
AddalJba 
Aiiicrt 

Anderson,  III. 
And-'i-son, 

Tenn. 
Andi-L  ws. 

Glenn 
ATidrcws. 
N.  Dak. 
Aununzio 
Ashbvook 
A."^hley 
Avres 
liaUlwiii 
n.iriii:; 
ri:irr:-nt 
Bales 
BiUtin 
Bcckworth 
R^lrber 
Bennett 
Cetts 
Bln:;bam 
riiitnlk 
BoUmg 
Bolton 
Bow 

Bradenias 
Biay 
Brooks 
Biooir.fleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl.  N  C. 
Biovhill,  Va. 
Hnrke 
Burleson 
Bvirt^in,  C;illf . 
B,urton.  Utah 
Evrnc,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
r,.'otn 

r:'hlU 

CalUm 
C'ameron 

CeficrbcrT 

Chamberlain 

Chflf 

Ciaiifi- 

Clark 

Clawson.Del 

Cleveland 

CUc.  or.gor 

Coliclan 

Conable 

Conte 

Coryers 

Cooicy 

Corbet  t 

Corrr.an 

Craley 

Culver 

Curtln 

Curtis 

D.iddarlo 

Da:'.ue 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis. 

D.iWson 

de  l.i  Garza 

Delancy 

Dent 

Denton 

D?iwinskl 

Dc-vine 

Dmt;eU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dow.Mlns 

Dmican,  Ores 

Dw~ver 

Dyal 

Etimond.'=on 

Erlcnborn 

rarhstoin 

Farnsloy 

Farnnm 

FasceU 

Feighan. 

Findley 


Flno 

Flood 

1-  iynt 

F.ir'ariy 

Foley 

Ford.  Geruld  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
roiintaln 

I-ra'=cr 
Fulton,  ra. 
Fulton,  Tcun. 
I'uqua 

r,ill-.iKhcr 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

CUlUcan 

Cion?.alcz 

Cirubowskl 

GraV 

tirecn.OrecT. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgi; 

G  rider 

GrifTm 

Griffllhs 

Ciross 

G rover 

Gubscr 

Gurnty 

Ha'.;en.  Calif. 

H-.aoy 

Halleck 

Halpern 

HaniiUon 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen   Idaho 

Hmsen,  lowa 

Hansen,  Wabb. 

Hardy 
Ilarrlri 
Harsba 
Harvey,  Mlcli. 
Hathaway 
Hawl-.lns 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helfetoskl 
Horlont; 
Kicks 
Holilield 
HoUand 
Horton 
Ho-mcr 
Howard 
'    Hull 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jac  lbs 
Jarman 
Joclson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Okla 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 

.Tones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kasteumeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

Kill'/,,  Calif. 

Kir.i:.  N.Y. 

Kint;,  Utah 

Kirwau 

Kluc/:ynskl 

KornCiiny 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Laii'Jien 

L-tta 

Lc^gctt 

Lennon 

Lipsconab 

Lor.g.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy  " 

McCulIoch 

McDowell 

McFall 


McGraih 

McVickcr 

Ma-donald 

MacGrcgor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Martin,  Ma-ss. 

Mai:  nn.i",a 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mmisll 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhcad 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moys 

Mviltpr 

Murpliy.  TU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natchcr 

Ncdzl 

O'Brien 

OHara,  111. 

OHara  Mich. 

O  Konskl 

O'.scn,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O  NeiU.  Mas-s. 

Oitlnger 

I'atnian 

Patteu 

Polly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

PoS 

Pool 

Price 

PucinsU. 

Quia 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Retilm 

Rcld.  Ill- 

P.cld.  N.Y. 

Relfcl 

Reinecke 

Reu.ss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Kodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogei-s,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostcnkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Rvan 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Srheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec rest 
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Sciuirr 
Sluplf'y 
Shrivcr 
Sickles 
Slkes 

Sisli 

Skiibitz 

Slack 

SnnVA.  Calif. 

Snxlth    lowa 

.-|i'-iii:;c-r 

.statlord 

Stalbaiim 
Stall  I  on 

STCOci 

Siialti'n 
.Siubbicficld 
!-iu1ivan 
Sv.eeney 


A b r- met  by 

A^iliinore 

AsiUnall 

Baiuistra 

Bell 

Brock 

Buchanan 

r.ill.iway 

Carter 

Colmcr 

Davis.  Ga 

Dorn 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Eci-.v.irds.  Ala. 


Adair 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Arends 
Berry 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonner 
Brown.  Ohio 
Carey 
Celler 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Collier 
Cramer 
Cunninuham 
Dickin.son 
Diggs 
Dulski 
EcUvaids.  Call 


Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Thompson.  Tex 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Todd 

rrimble 

I  upper 

i'uteli 

Udall 

Ullnnin 

Van  Deerlin 

Vuiilk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N   Mex. 

NAYS— 42 

EUsv.orth 

Fvorelt 

Frelinuhuy.^en 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Henderson 

Jennings 

Jonas 

McEwen 

McMilUtn 

M.usli 

Martin,  Ala. 

NOT   VOTING- 

Evans.  Colo. 
Eviiis,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fisher 
Friedel 
Garmatz 
H.ill 

Harvey.  Iiui, 
H  chert 
Hungato 
Hutchinson 
Karth 
Keogh 
La-uiiuni 
Lindsay 
Long.  La. 
McClory 
McDade 
Mavhias 
f.   Michel 


Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

Wlilte.  Tex. 

Whiter.er 

VVidnall 

WUlls 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

WrlKht 

Wyatt 
Wydler 

Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Za  block! 


The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Martin.  Nebr 

Morris 

O  Neal.Ga 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Satterfield 

fecott 

Seidell 

Sinitli.  Va. 

Stephens 

Tuck 

Walker.  Miss. 

Whitten 

Williams 

-55 

Miller 

Morton 

Nel.sen 

Nix 

Pas.'-man 

Puw  eil 

Purcell 

RcstiUk 

Roblson 

St  Germain 

.Smith.  N.Y. 

Taylor 

Thomas 
Toll 

Tiinnev 
Utt 

Wils<in. 
Charles  H. 


Ohio. 
New  York. 


So  the  bill  was  jja.ssed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the    following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Piissmaii  wiih  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.   Edwards   of   Caliiornia    with    Mr.    Ma- 
thlas. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  .^dair. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.   Boggs   with   Mr.   Brown   of 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr,  Collier. 
Mr.   Long   of   Louisiana   with   Mr    Hall. 
Mr.  Tunney  with   Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.   Charles   H     Wilson    with   Mr.   Don    H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Duiski  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Thomas  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Ciirey  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Boland  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Powell  with  Mr.  Harvey  ol   Indiana. 

George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr,  Dickin- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr. 
son. 
Mr 
Mr 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  PowellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  8662— A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  SELECTIVE  IMMIGRATION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  8662.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  selective  immi.eration  system. 
This  bill  is  a  result  of  a  year's  hearings 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  public 
hearmas.  I  have  had  several  conferences 
with  President  Johnson  and  we  have 
examined  the  full  range  of  problems  in- 
volved. I  have  advocated  simultaneous 
repeal  of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  nonquota  status  for  natives 
of  the  independent  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  I  am  advised  by  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  that  repeal  of  the 
nonquota  status  for  natives  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  would  be  inopportune  at 
this  time.  Accordingly,  my  bill  repeals 
immediately  the  national  origins  quota 
system  and  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  con- 
cept but  leaves  intact  the  privileged  im- 
migrant status  of  natives  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I  have  a  special  order  for  1  hour  later 
today  at  which  time  I  will  explain  the 
major  previsions  of  my  bill. 


Nix  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Fisher  with  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


SECRETARY  FOWLER  GIVES  WELL- 
DESERVED    SPANKING    TO    HIGH- 
INTEREST  LOBBYISTS 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  H.  Fowler,  our  able  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  the 

prestigious  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment on  May  27  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Fowler's  address  dealt  primarily  with 
our  balance-of-payments  Situation,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  adminis- 
tration takes  most  seriously  its  respon- 
sibility to  end  the  deficit.  Mr.  Fowler's 
Statement  is  very  well  reasoned,  but  at 
the  same  time  quite  understandable  for 
the  layman.  It  also  has  a  determined 
tone  which  is  reassuring  to  everyone  that 
we  are  going  to  lick  this  gold  problem. 
Of  special  importance  is  the  Secretary's 
warning  to  those  inflamatory  voices,  lo- 
cated around  Wall  Street,  who  scream 
incessantly  for  tighter  money  and  higher 
interest  rates.  Mr.  Fowler  gave  a  well- 
deserved  verbal  spanking  to  those  who 
believe  all  we  have  to  do  to  solve  the  pay- 
ments problem  is  increase  our  interest 
rates.    He  said : 

Unfortunately,  such  a  course  not  only  con- 
flicts with  our  need  to  maintain  otir  do- 
mestic expansion  but  also  important,  would 
not  solve  the  problem.  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous difference  in  size  and  efficiency  be- 
tween the  money  markets  here  and  abroad, 
it  lE  hardly  realistic  to  expect  a  higher  in- 
terest rate  to  provide  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion in  long-term  capital  outflow.  Further- 
more, an  interest  rate  increase  large  enough 
to  have  a  significant  effect  in  this  area  would 
almost  certainly  bring  a  recession.  A  reces- 
sion in  turn,  would  severely  damage  the  cli- 
mate for  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  and  would  also  create  a  strong  move- 
ment to  reduce  interest  rates  immediately. 

The  entire  statement  follows: 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Fienry  H.  Fowl- 
er. Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development,  in 
the  Starlight  Ballroomok  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York.  NY..  May  27. 
1965 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1965.  our  balance- 
01-payments  deficit  dropped  to  an  annual 
rate  of  slightly  more  than  S3  billion. 

That  was  half  the  rate  of  the  final  quarter 
of  1964. 

More  important,  after  a  bad  start  in  Jan- 
uary, our  position  improved  to  show  a  sur- 
plus in  March  and — on  the  basis  of  prelimi- 
nary figures — hopefully  in  April. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  assess  the  Im- 
pact of  President  Johnsons  program  to  re- 
duce private  capital  otitfiows  through  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  banking  and 
business  community,  it  appears  that  this 
program  is  already  helping  to  improve  our 
position. 

Let  me  caution  you  vigorously  against  in- 
terpreting these  results  as  indicating  that  the 
battle  has  been  won.  We  must,  at  all  costs, 
avoid  undue  optimism.  We  cannot  afford 
any  premature  relaxation  of  our  determina- 
tion or  our  efforts. 

Solving  otir  balance-of-payments  problem 
will  be  a  long.  hard,  and  difficult  task,  but  it 
is  a  task  I  believe  to  be  vital  to  continuing 
otir  political  as  well  as  economic  leadership 
in  today's  world. 

The  United  States  has  had  14  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  in  the  past  15  years. 

During  those  15  years,  our  deficits  have 
totaled  $35  billion.  One  out  of  every  four 
of  those  dollars  of  deficit  has  been  settled  in 
gold. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
chronic  deficit.  We  can  eliminate  it.  we 
must  eliminate  it,  and  we  will  eliminate  It. 
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The  elimination  of  the  deficit  is  at  once 
the  most  serious  and  ttie  most  difficult  eco- 
nomic task  facing  the^Unlted  States  today. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  For  the  last 
4  vears.  our  balance  of  payments  has  engaged 
the  best  efforts  of  bold  and  imaginative  men. 

Mmy  of  the  steps  taken  have  been  highly 
successful  in  reducing  part  of  the  deficit. 
But  each  time  the  deficit  was  held  down  In 
ouo  place,  it  bulged  out  in  another.  In  fact, 
we  iiave  been  plagued  by  a  series  of  deficits 
arijiiig  from  a  different  mix  of  causes  from 
year  to  year. 

Pvuting  an  end  to  the  deficit  will  require 
strong  determination  and  firm  action.  A 
successful  program  to  achieve  equilibrium 
niiist  attack  the  deficit  en  all  fronts. 

President  Johnson  latmched  just  such  a 
program  with  his  February  10  message  to 
Congress  on  the  balance  of  payments.  My 
purpose  tciday  Is  to  tell  you  why  that  pro- 
gram Is  necessary,  why  it  must  work,  and 
what  sort  of  a  situation  we  will  face  when 
it  has  worked. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  15-year  period 
referred  to.  our  deficits  served  to  reduce  the 
so-c.illed  dolliir  shortage.  For  that  reason 
these  deficits  v.ere  appropriate,  since  dollars 
were  needed  to  finance  expanded  world  trade 
aiid  nourish  the  redevelopment  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Fcr  the  second  part  of  our  deficit  period — 
1553  through  1960 — our  deficits  reflected  in- 
adequate trade  surpluses  combined  with  ris- 
ing expenditures  for  defense  and  foreign  aid. 

Long-term  private  capital  outflow  also  rose 
during  this  period,  as  European  recovery  led 
to  a  substantial  Increase  In  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment abroad.  Finally,  in  1960,  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  speculation  against  the  dollar 
contributed  to  a  sharp  increase  in  short- 
term  capital  outflow. 

The  first  comprehensive  program  to  reduce 
the  paj-ments  deficit — winch  had  averaged 
almost  $4  billion  for  the  3  years  1958-60 — 
was  presented  in  a  message  to  Congress  In 
February  1961. 

This  progrrtm  wns  designed  to  nrilnimizo 
tlie  balance-of-payments  impact  of  neces- 
sary Federal  spending  abroad:  to  reduce 
.^hcrt-tcrm  capital  outflow  by  restoring  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar;  and  to  expand  our 
trade  surplus  by  launching  (a)  a  vi^rorous 
campaign  of  export  promotion  and  (b)  a 
program  of  special  tax  incentives  for  in- 
vestment to  help  cut  co.^ts  combined  with 
policies,  wage-price  stability,  both  designed 
to  incre.ise  our  national  competitive  edge 
in  markets  at  home  and  abroad. " 

Over  a  period  of  4  years — 1961-64 — the  ef- 
forts initiated  under  this  program  yielded  re- 
sults which  totaled  more  than  $3.5  billion, 
including  increased  commercial  trade  sur- 
pluses ($900  million);  reduced  oversea  dollai 
spending  for  foreign  aid  ($400  million); 
economies  in  military  spending  abroad  ($20( 
million);  increased  military  offset  sales  to 
foreign  countries  by  the  Defense  Department 
($450  million);  and  an  incre.ise  in  profits 
and  interest  on  past  foreign  investments 
($1.6  billion) . 

But  the  deficit  failed  to  narrow  a  cor- 
responding amount. 

The  reason  it  did  not  was  that  just  as  this 
vigorous  attack  on  several  different  areas  of 
our  deficit  was  gathering  momentum  and 
beginning  to  show  increasing  progress,  a  new 
problem  appeared.  Early  in  1963,  the  outflow 
of  U.S.  private  capital  into  foreign  securi- 
ties rose  alarmingly  because.  In  part,  inade- 
quate capital  markets  in  the  remainder  of 
the  industrialized  world  made  recourse  to 
our  money  market  the  easy  and  cheap  course 
for  all  who  needed  capital. 

This  required  the  second  program  to  con- 
trol the  deficit,  which  was  contained  In  the 
balance-of-payments  message  of  July  1963. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  proposed  In 
that  message  was  immediately  effective  in 
stemming   capital  outflow  into  foreign  se- 


curities. Last  year,  for  instance,  the  total 
of  such  foreign  borrowing  waa  cut  more  than 
65  percent  below  the  rate  for  the  first  half 
of  1963.  The  program  also  intensified  other 
existing  programs  and  titillzed  monetary 
policy  by  combining  an  increased  redi-scount 
rate  with  measures  which  raised  short-term 
interest  rates  substantially. 

But  the  net  result  of  all  cf  thc.'^e  efforts 
achieved  only  a  reduction  in  our  overall 
deficit  of  $800  million — from  $3.9  billion  in 
1960  to  S3  1   billion  in   1964. 

Why?  Because  last  ye.ir  a:;olhcr  new 
problem  appeared — the  m.irked  rise  in  over- 
a'.l  private  cajiital  cutfl;-)w.  Including  both 
short-  and  long-tern:i  b.;iik  crtdits  and  direct 
ir.^eatnient   abroad. 

It  was  clear  that  action  v.'fis  necessary  to 
meet  this  new  challenge.  It  was  equally 
cle.'^r  that  wo  could  no  loitgrr  attack  the 
deficit  piecemeal. 

To  stop  the  flow,  we  had  to  attack  the 
entire  deficit. 

That  is  just  what  Presidett  Johnson  did 
in  his  balance-of-pay:nent3  message  last 
February.   - 

In  that  message  he  stronely  rc.T.Tirmed  his 
intention  to  strengthen  aiul  build  upon  the 
measures  already  taken  in  both  the  1961  and 
19G3  programs.  But  he  also  struc-k  hard  at 
the  heart  of  the  new  problem.  He  c.illed 
upon  the  business  and  banking  conununity 
to  do  everything  in  their  pcr.vcr  to  help  by 
launching  vo'.untary  programs  to  reduce  the 
net  overall  private  capital  outflows. 

The  result  is  that  for  tha  first  time  our 
entire  Nation  is  committed  to  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  deficit.  With  the  exception  of 
travel  and  tourist  spending  abroad,  virtually 
every  source  of  private  or  public  dollar  out- 
flow is  now  the  target  of  either  substantial 
public  or  private  effort  or  both. 

This  program  Includes,  in  addition  to  the 
volunt.iry  measures,  legislation  to  remove 
existing  tax  barriers  to  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  St-ae.":,  an  exter-^ion  and 
broadening  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
a  stepped-up  effort  to  promote  foreign  tour- 
l?m  In  the  United  States,  and  a  further 
reduction  In  the  duty-free  allowance  for  re- 
turning Americ.-.n  tourists. 

Some  of  these  mea.-urcs  may  appear  to  be 
tmneccssarj-  and  trivial.  TUey  ;ire  neither. 
They  reprrscnt  our  dctermita'tion  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  reduce  and  eliminaie 
our  deficit  as  quickly  as  we  c  r.. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  whether  this  pro- 
gram is  right  or  wrong.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  It  is  right.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
this  time  the  program  mu.st  work.  The  pos- 
sibility of  failure  is  tco  dismal  to  contem- 
plate. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  prof  ram? 
The  protection  of  the  dollar  in  ways  fully 
consistent  with  su.-^taining  prosperity  at 
home,  maintaining  our  defenf cs  abroad  when 
our  allies  are  threatened,  supplying  private 
and  public  funds  to  less  developed  countries, 
avoiding  renewed  restriction  on  trade,  and 
the  achievement  of  a  more  flexible  world 
monetary  system  that  will  permit  continued 
free  world  trade  and  development  to  progress 
as  it  has  since  World  War  II. 

Recent  events  abroad  hav«  made  it  plain 
for  all  to  see  that  the  international  stability 
and  standing  of  the  dollar  directly  affects 
our  national  security  and  our  capacity  for 
effective  diplom.atic,  politicBl.  or  miliwry 
action.  A  strong  currency  is  e.'^.ential  to  our 
success  in  meeting  our  worldwide  re.=;ponsi- 
billties. 

Already  there  are  those  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere  who  look  upon  tlie  United  States 
as  a  monetary  paper  tiger. 

Already  there  are  those  vtho  point  to  15 
years  of  chronic  deficit  and  predict  many 
more  deficits  to  come. 

Already  there  are  those  who  point  to  our 
two  previous  efforts  to  eliminate  the  deficit 
and  predict  our  third  effort  will  be  no  more 
successful  than  the  others. 


Already  there  are  those  who  say  that  we 
will  fail,  that  the  deficit  will  continue 
threatening  the  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  re- 
serve currency  and  creating  a  world  moneta.'-y 
crisis. 

I  say  these  people  are  wrong. 
I  say  the  program  that  President  Johnson 
began  on  Febru;>.ry  10  will  succeed. 

The  simple  trtith  is  that  too  many  dollars 
have  been  flowing  out  of  the  United  .Si.ites 
fi>r  too  long.  The  United  States  is  like  .i 
b.inkcr  who  is  lending  far  more  than  he  is 
l>irrowing  and  whose  net  asset  position  is 
great  and  growing.  In  one  sense  he  is  not 
living  beyond  his  means.  But  if  that  banker 
is  short  of  ca.sh  and  current  assets,  which  are 
regularly  exceeded  by  his  current  liabilities, 
it  is  not  prudent  for  him  to  further  deplete 
hi?  ctirrcnt  asfcts. 

The  banker  may  wish  to  give  even  more 
ccner  ivisly  to  charities  than  before,  but  he 
will  remember  his  primary  responsibility  and 
refrain  from  another  big  pledge.  He  may 
wish  to  go  on  a  European  trip  until  he  realizes 
he  is  cash  poor.  He  may  even  wish  to  make 
some  long-term  commitments  in  loans  cr 
investments  that  ICKjk  5>otentially  highly 
profitable,  but  he  will  adjust  his  current 
iifscts  to  liabilities  as  a  first  priority. 

Tills  means,  whether  we  like  it  cr  not,  we 
are  committed  to  eliminating  our  balance-of- 
p.iymcnts  deficit. 

Furthermore,  It  will  not  be  enough  to  reach 
p  lyments  equilibrium  for  2  or  3  quarters  or 
even  for  a  year  and  then  slip  back  into  an- 
oth'T  tieficit. 

Once  we  achieve  cqtiilibrium.  we  mtist 
maintain  it  for  a  substantial  period.  For 
only  sustained  equilibrium  can  wipe  out  the 
impact  of  our  prolonged  period  of  deficit. 

Achieving  and  maintaining  equilibrium 
will  be  a  difficult  t.ask.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  number  of  wishful  thinkers  would  like 
to  avoid  the  discipline  of  such  a  course. 

Tlaese  wishful  thinkers  fall  into  several 
groups. 

One  group  points  to  the  fact  that  under 
our  first  two  program.s  we  achieved  more 
than  $3.5  billion  in  balance-of-payments 
gains — more  than  enough  to  wipe  out  our 
jiresent  deficit  and  leave  us  with  a  com- 
fortable sunV.us.  This  group  locks  at  our 
prcse.it  problem  as  a  very  temporary  one, 
which  will  soon  clear  up  and  allow  our  pre- 
vious gains  to  aiitomatic.Ily  restore  us  to 
balance. 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  optimism  Is 
without  foundation,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  damaging  to  our  efforts  than  un- 
founded optimism. 

Another  group  believes  that  all  we  have 
to  do  to  solve  the  payments  problem  is  raise 
our  interest  rates. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  course  not  only  con- 
flicts with  our  need  to  maintain  our  domes- 
tic expansion  but  also  important,  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous difTerence  in  size  and  efficiency  between 
the  money  markets  here  and  abroad,  it  is 
hardly  realistic  to  expect  a  higher  interest 
rate  to  provide  the  necessary  reduction  in 
long-term  capital  outflow.  Furthermore,  an 
interest  rate  increa.sc  large  enough  to  have  a 
significcnt  effect  in  this  area  would  almost 
certainly  bring  a  recession.  A  recession  in 
turn,  would  severely  damage  the  climate  for 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States  and 
would  also  create  a  strong  movement  to  re- 
duce interest  rates  immediately. 

Still  another  group  of  wishful  thinkers 
look  to  new  international  monetary  arrange- 
ments as  an  escape  from  our  present  pay- 
ments problem. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  this  attitude 
puzzles  me.  These  people  must  be  confused 
by  the  role  which  new  international  mone- 
tary arrangements  will  play.  For  Instance, 
they  certainly  won't  remove  the  necessity  for 
the  United  States — as  a  major  reserve  cur- 
rency country — to  maintain  reasonable  equi- 
librium  in   its  balance   of   payments.    And 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  new  mone- 
fry  arrangements  may  be  negotiated  are 
bdind  to  include  the  dollar  as  the  major 
rcsi  rve  currency  for  the  free  world. 

The  significance  of  Improving  Interna- 
tional monetary  arrangements  will  Increase 
as  we  move  closer  to  solving  our  balance  of 
payments  problem.  That  progress  will  in- 
crease interest  in  some  of  the  notions  of 
inproved  international  monetary  arrange- 
ments that  v.'c  think  .ire  in  the  interests  of 
the  free  world  economy,  methods  of  pro- 
viding additional  liquidity,  for  example, 
without  depending  upon  dollar  deficits. 

Arriving  at  sustained  equilibrium  In  our 
payments  would  allow  time  for  other  proc- 
esses to  occur  that  would  make  it  possible 
to  thaw  out  the  voUmtary  arrangements — 
without  fear  of  any  further  great  outflow 
that  would  again  create  a  serious  deficit. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  magical  arrange- 
ment which  v.ill  automatically  do  away  with 
the  present  imbalance,  or  which  will  make 
po:sibIe  continued  large  outflow  without  en- 
dangering the  position  of  the  dollar. 

Many  of  these  wishful  thinkers  embrace 
one  or  another  of  these  various  solutions  to 
our  payments  problem  In  the  hope  that  we 
will  be"  free  to  return  to  unlimited  private 
capital  movements  abroad,  to  intensify  Gov- 
ernment spending  abroad,  to  abandon  or 
slip  away  for  our  national  effort  to  remain 
competitive.  They  would  confine  otir  activi- 
ties to  making  some  token  effort  to  achieve 
equilibrium. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  wish  away  the 
deficit — or  the"  potential  consequences  of 
allowing  it  to  continue  unchecked. 

Tlie  only  acceptable  solution  facing  us  is 
the  one  we  are  pursuing — to  maintain  our 
present  system  and  to  make  it  work  by 
eliminating  the  deficit,  thereby  paving  the 
way  for  the  successful  negotiation  of  an 
lm;5ro\'Ud  system. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  course, 
through  the  voluntary  program,  requires  us 
to  restrict  private  new  or  additional  business 
and  financial  activities  which  in  normal 
times  we  would  consider  highly  desirable. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  such  new  or  ad- 
ditional business  and  financial  Investment 
abroad  pays  excellent  dividends  to  our  future 
balance-of-piyemnts  position.  In  fact,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  balance-of-payments 
gains  made  since  I960  under  our  first  two 
balance-of-payments  programs  reflect  in- 
creasing returns  from  such  activities. 

Such  returns,  however,  are  realized  only 
in  the  long  run. 

But  ours  is  a  short-run  problem  confront- 
ing us  now — this  year.  We  cannot  wait  for 
the  long  run  to  eliminate  out  payments 
deficit.  Tlie  time  is  too  short  and  the  risks 
are  too  great  to  take  chances. 

Our  course  Is  clear.  It  is  a  difficult  one 
but  1  have  every  confidence  that  we  will 
achieve  our  goal  of  sustained  payments 
equilibrium. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  what  steps 
Will  be  required  to  adjust  to  that  ncv,-  era 
of  equilibrium. 

First  of  all,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  some  modification  in  the  international 
monetary  system  will  be  required.  We  will 
need  some  way  of  gradually  and  systemati- 
cally producing  the  additional  liquidity 
which  will  be  required  to  finance  expanding 
free  world  trade  and  development. 

In  the  past,  the  major  source  for  such 
additional  liquidity  has  been  the  continuing 
p.iyments  of  deficits  of  the  United  States. 
When  these  deficits  have  been  brought  to  an 
end,  it  will  be  necessary  that  there  be  gen- 
eral agreement  on  an  effective  way  of  fuel- 
ing the  world  payments  system. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  high-level  talks 
on  this  matter,  building  upon  the  explora- 
tory technical  discussions  that  have  already 
taken  place.  That  is  why  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Callaghan,  will  come  to 
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Washington  next  month.  Through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  there  will  be  other 
discussions  at  all  levels  with  representatives 
of  other  Interested  countries  as  we  strive 
with  them  to  reach  a  substantial  measure  of 
Improvement  in  the  system  of  international 
monetary  cooperation. 

Our  view,  supported  by  most  of  Western 
Europe,  Is  that  the  best  step  the  United 
States  can  possibly  take  at  this  time — to  pro- 
tect not  only  Its  own  Interests  but  also  the 
world  monetary  system — is  to  move  as 
strongly  as  possible  toward  equilibrium.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  continue  discus- 
sions— predicated  on  the  mainteiiance  of  the 
dollar  as  the  major  reserve  currency  of  the 
free  world — on  possible  steps  to  Improve  the 
world  monetary  system  once  our  deficit  has 
been  eliminated. 

Any  other  course  would  invite  a  crisis 
rather  than  prevent  it  because  it  would 
eventually — and  inevitably — require  the  Im- 
position of  more  restrictive  measures,  with 
all  the  problems  of  retaliation  and  damage 
to  confidence  that  these  measures  would  in- 
volve. 

A  second  step  will  also  be  required  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  new  era  of  equilibrium,  in  addi- 
tion to  new  monetary  arrangements.  Hav- 
ing reached  and  sustained  an  equilibrium  in 
our  balance  of  payments  for  a  substantive 
period,  we  shall  also  renew  our  pursuit  of 
our  long-term  objective  of  free  capital  mar- 
kets both  here  and  abroad.  For  there  is  no 
attractiveness  to  anyone  in  considering  the 
voluntary  restraint  programs  and  the  related 
scries  of  interferences  with  these  free  capital 
markets  as  a  permanent  solution  to  the  pay- 
ments problem.  No  one  can  realistically 
predict  when  they  can  be  abandoned,  but 
we  all  agree  on  one  thing — the  sooner,  the 
better. 

There  are,  however,  some  significant  fac- 
tors to  be  noted. 

For  one  thing,  slowly  but  surely  changes 
are  taking  place  in  both  the  depth  and  the 
quality  of  foreign  capital  markets. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  susbtantlal 
reduction  In  the  Impact  government  spend- 
ing overseas  has  had  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  our  continuing 
price  stability  and  rising  productivity  are 
contributing  to  increasing  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  poods  In  foreign  trade. 

In  addition  to  these  important  factors  to 
the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  our 
trade  position  there  is  also  the  rising  tide  of 
earnings  from  U.S.  private  investment  over 
the  postwar  period.  These  earnings  can  help 
to  provide  substantial  Improvement  to  our 
payments  position  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  continuing  strength  of  these  factors 
In  the  future,  and  how  quickly  they  contrib- 
ute to  Improving  our  payments  position,  will 
have  much  to  do  with  determining  when  we 
can  remove  the  voluntary  restraints  required 
over  the  shorter  term. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  state  of  the  dollar  In  today's  world 
Is  far  stronger  than  It  was  several  years  ago. 
and  It  is  getting  stronger  every  day. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  only 
the  measures  I  have  cited,  both  short  and 
long  term,  but  also  the  deep  underlying 
strength  of  the  entire  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

The  dollar  today  is  backed  by  the  world's 
strongest  economy,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  longest  peacetime  expansion  in  Its 
history. 

The  dollar  today  is  backed  by  the  world's 
greatest  gold  supply,  fully  pledged  to  honor 
our   International  obligations. 

The  dollar  today  is  backed  by  public  and 
private  claims  against  foreigners  which  ex- 
ceed their  claims  against  us  by  $37  billion. 
If  you  choose  to  consider  only  private  as- 
sets, the  United  States  Is  still  in  a  stronger 
creditor  position — with  private  claims 
against  foreigners  exceeding  their  claims 
against  us  by  roughly  $15  billion. 


Finally,  the  United  States  enjoys  the  most 
favorable  trade  position  of  any  major  nation 
In  the  world  today,  with  a  total  commercial 
trade  surplus  last  year  of  $3.7  billion. 

Clearly  the  U.S.  dollar  today  is  the 
strongest  currency  in  the  world.  Otir  task 
is  to  maintain  and  increase  that  strength, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  intend  to  do. 

Success  In  this  task  w^ll  require  the  imag- 
inative marketing  of  more  of  otir  products 
and  services  In  strongly  competitive  foreign 
markets;  the  continued  tailoring  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's spending  abroad  to  the  minimum 
essential;  the  use  of  tax  Incentives  and  pri- 
vate financial  market  initiatives  to  promote 
foreign  Investment  in  U.S.  private  securi- 
ties, properties  and  business;  the  fashioning 
of  effective  capital  markets  throughout  the 
free  world;  and  an  ever  more  vigorous  do- 
mestic economy  in  which  all  our  human  re- 
sources are  fully  at  work. 

All  of  this  wai  not  be  easy  to  achieve,  but 
with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  community,  and  indeed 
of  the  entire  nation,  we  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  success  In  this  vital  en- 
deavor. 


BANK  RESERVES  PLUNGE  TO  MINUS 

$173    MILLION    AS    FED    SQUEEZE 

CONTINUES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  tightened  credit  yet 
another  notch  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  administration  stresses  adequate 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 
The  Federal  Reserve  is  quietly  but  vigor- 
ously turning  the  monetai-y  screws.  Net 
free  reserves  of  our  commercial  banks  in 
the  week  ended  Wednesday  had  plunged 
to  minus  $173  million.  That  is  right,  I 
said  minus.  This  is  a  further  deficit  of 
almost  $75  billion  just  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  There  is  no  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  this  uncalled  for  action 
will  take  us.  We  still  have  great  unem- 
ployment and  unused  industrial  capac- 
ity throughout  the  Nation,  yet  the  Fed 
is  doggedly  pursuing  a  course  of  action 
that  can  only  end  in  an  economic  de- 
bacle. Following  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  20  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  followed  by  titles  of  several 
feature  articles  from  the  financial  press 
indicating  that  the  growing  credit  short- 
age is  beginning  to  take  effect: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  28,  1965] 

Net  Borrowed  Reserves  Climb — Indicating 

Tightening   of   Credit 

(By  Albert  L.Kraus) 

The  Federal  Reserve  appears  to  have  tight- 
ened credit  another  notch.  Net  borrowed  re- 
serves in  the  week  ended  Wednesday,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  reported, 
amounted  to  a  daily  average  of  $173  million, 
up  $11  million  from  the  week  before  and 
almost  $75  million  from  the  level  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May. 

This  has  suggested  to  money  market  ob- 
servers that  the  central  banking  system  may 
have  set  a  new  and  higher  net  borrowed  re- 
serve target,  perhaps  in  the  $175  to  $200 
mUUon  range.  For  some  time  previously, 
the  target  had  been  thought  to  be  $100 
mlUion. 

At  any  one  time,  some  of  the  system's  6,236 
member   banks  liave  reserves   In   excess  of 
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requirements,  while  others  are  forced  to  bor- 
row from  the  central  banking  system. 

When  excess  reserves  are  greater  than  bor- 
rowings, the  system  is  said  to  enjoy  net  free 
reserves.  When  borrowings  are  greater  than 
excess  reserves,  it  is  said  to  operate  under  a 
net  borrowed  reserve  condition. 

U.S.     HOLDINGS     ADV.\NCE 

Reserves  are  the  base  upon  which  member 
banks  can  expand  deposits  and  loans.  Thus. 
a  rise  in  net  borrowings  means  a  restriction 
In  tlie  capacity  of  member  banks  to  make 
new  loans  and  investments. 

Through  its  open  market  operations,  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  affect  the  level  of  mem- 
ber bank  reserves.  When  it  buys  Govern- 
ment secvirities.  it  adds  to  reserves,  when  it 
sells  them,  it  diminishes  reserves. 

In  the  week  ended  Wednesday,  the  system 
added  $588.5  million  to  its  holdings  of  Gov- 
errmient  securities,  bringing  them  to  $38.- 
134.472,000,  a  historic  high.  At  the  same 
time,  it  permitted  $97.3  million  of  credit  ad- 
vanced to  Government  securities  dealers  by 
way  of  repurchase  agreements  to  be  repaid. 

Despite  these  sizable  net  additions — spread 
among  Treasury*  bills,  notes,  and  bonds — the 
central  banking  system's  open  market  oper- 
ations were  not  big  enough  to  bring  down 
the  net  borrowed  reserve  position  of  the 
member  banks. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  the  system  will  have 
to  make  further  substantial  additions  to  its 
Government  securities  holdings  to  offset  the 
growth  of  currency  in  circulation  over  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  and  to  accom;nodate 
the  expected  growth  of  business  borrowing 
over  mid-June  quarterly  tax  and  dividend 
payment  dates. 

Money  market  observers  thought  the  sys- 
tem wanted  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
recent  erosion  of  short-term  Interest  rates 
had  gone  far  enough  and  that  seasonal  ad- 
ditions of  funds  to  the  money  market 
wouldn't  be  permitted  to  drive  them  down 
further. 

A  factor  In  this  decision  undoubtedly  has 
been  widening  of  the  interest  rate  differen- 
tial between  British  and  United  States  Treas- 
ury bills  when  hedged  against  currency  fluc- 
tuations. In  recent  weeks,  the  advantage  to 
Americans  of  Investing  in  British  bills  has 
approached  one-half  percentage  point. 

The  weekly  report  showed  a  drop  of  $145 
million  In  loans  to  business  by  the  14  weekly 
reporting  New  York  City  member  banks.  At 
S15  133  million  such  loans  are  up  $1,274 
million  so  far  this  year. 

Last  year  at  the  same  date,  they  stood  at 
$12,195  million  down  $581  million  from  the 
beginning  of  1964.  Repayments  by  chemi- 
cal and  rubber,  textile  and  food  concerns 
offset  increase  In  borrowings  by  transporta- 
tion companies,  public  utilities,  petroleum 
refiners,  and  metal  products  companies. 


"Industrial  Output  In  April  Increased  at 
a  Slower  Pace,"  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  17, 
1965. 

"Second  Quarter  Doubts  Raised  by  Indi- 
cators." Journal  of  Commerce.  May  17.  1965. 

"Corporate  Economists  See  No  More 
Growth  in  Output  During  1965,"  Wall  Street 
Journal.  May  18,  1965. 


George    Meany,    of    the    APLr-CIO,    de- 
clared : 

The  report  caiTies  a  positive  reaffirmation 
of  the  need  for  full  comparability  between 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  those  paid 
for  similar  work  in  privat-e  induttries— a  con- 
cept which  originated  with  the  Randall 
Commission  and  which  is  now  the  law  of  the 
-land  under  the  Federal  Pay  Act  of  1962.  But 
all  we  have  is  a  concept  for.  f;s  the  report 
points  out.  full  comparability  has  not  been 
achieved.  In  much  of  Governo^ent  employ- 
ment, in  fact,  we  have  not  evesi  approaclied 
comparability. 

What  is  even  worse,  the  majority  of  the 
Special  Panel  has  failed  to  uivo  mimediate 
achievement  of  full  comparabUity.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  grave  disservice  to  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  to  the  Sation. 

I  agree  with  President  Meany  and  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  provides 
for  a  7-percent  increase,  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  reach  full  compa- 
rability. 

Our  statisticians  feel  a  .^rcat  reluc- 
tance, a  great  timidity,  when  it  comes  to 
recognizing  what  has  happened  with 
pay  rates  in  industry. 

The  legislation  already  introduced  pro- 
vides for  minute  increase^,;  in  the  first 
step  in  level  4  of  the  po.stal  field  service 
schedule  and  the  first  step  in  GS-5.  the 
increase  is  for  a  mere  $1B0  per  year. 
These  are  the  grades  where  we  have  the 
.greatest  numbers  of  employees.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  provides  an 
increase  of  a  mere  $5.76  per  pay  period. 
One  dollar  of  this  increase  will  go  for 
income  taxes,  so  the  employee's  take- 
home  pay  will  be  less  than  S5  increase 
per  pay  period.  The  hourly  rate  increa.se 
will  be  a  mere  7  cents. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  report 
of  May  26  carries  several  interesting 
items  on  pay  adjustmeiits  tJiat  the  Pan- 
el should  read. 

The  textile  mills  in  the  South  report 
3-  to  5-percent  increases  in  18  months. 

The  McLouth  Steel  Corp.  of  Detroit 
granted  an  11.5  cents  per  hour  pay  in- 
crease. 

The  United  Parcel  Service  of  New  York 
granted  a  $14.80  weekly  pay  increase 
that  amounts  to  37  cents  per  hour. 

Thirty  thousand  carpenters  in  Chi- 
cago received  a  25-ccnt-pcr-hour  in- 
crease. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gets  in  Step  with  in- 
dustry, not  with  industry  in  1961.  1962. 
or  1963,  but  with  industry  in  1965.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
providing  a  7-percent  incretise  for  postal 
and  Federal  employees. 


POSTAL  AND  FEDERAL  PAY 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  clear-cut  minority  statement  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Special 
Panel    on    Federal    Salaries,    President 


DANGER  FROM  IMPORTATION  TO 
CANADA  OP  LIVESTOCK  FROM 
CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addiTss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  potential 
danger  posed  to  this  Nation's  livestock 


industry  by  the  suggested  importation 
to  Canada  of  livestock  from  countries 
knov.n  to  have  cattle  infected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  This  problem  as- 
sumes particular  importance  with  me. 
because  I  lepre.sent  a  district  in  whicli 
the  livestock  industry  is  ftighly  impor- 
tant and  because  I  remember  vividly  the 
ravages  of  the  last  foot-and-mouth  epi- 
demic in  Canada  in  1952. 

At  that  time,  bulldozers  gouged  huge 
holes  in  Canadian  soi»  into  which  entire 
herds  of  cattle  were  driven  and  shot  dead. 
Since  my  grain  and  livestock  farm  is 
only  18  miles  from  tlie  Canadian  border. 
I  recall  the  mounds  of  earth  that 
marked  their  graves.  On  a  trip  to  Can- 
ada. I  also  remember  having  my  own 
automobile  sprayed  with  germ-killing 
chemicals  at  a  checkpoint  before  I  could 
return  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  foot-and-mouth 
di.sea^e  is  so  very  contagious  and  almost 
universally  fatal.  I  share  the  concern 
expressed  by  members  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
their  presideiit.  Brooks  Keogh.  who  re- 
sides in  my  district,  and  also  by  the 
North  Dakota  Livestock  Sanitary  Board. 

I  would  like  to  join  both  of  the.se  , 
groups  in  urging  our  Federal  officials  to 
persuade  our  fiiends  in  Canada  not  to 
import  cattle  fiom  a  nation  that  has 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  its  cattle 
herds  and  to  ask  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture not  to  permit  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  cattle  from  any  nation 
which  allows  imports  from  countries 
known   to   have   infected   cattle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
ix)int  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  A.ssociation  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1964.  and  by  the  North  Dakota 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board  on  May  25. 
1965: 

RESOLUTION  Passed  by  the  North  Dakota 
Sanitary  Board  at  Their  Regular  Meeting 
ON  May  25.  1965 

Wliereas  we  commend  our  Federal  regula- 
latory  officials  f.jr  their  work  in  preventing 
entry  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  exotic 
and  highly  contagious  diseases  into  the 
tJnited  States  and  to  North  Dakota  to  the 
end  that  the  health  status  of  cattle  in  this 
State  and  the  United  Suites  is  the  envy  of 
the  world;  and  whereas  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  announced  it 
will  allow  direct  importation  of  live  cattle 
from  countries  known  to  be  infected  with 
foot-and-mouth  and  other  highly  comagioiis 
diseases:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  expre.'^s  grave  concern 
over  the  Canadian  action  and  urge  our  Fed- 
eral officials  to  protest  and  request  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  rescind  its  action;  and 
be  :t  further 

Roohrd.  Tliat  we  strongly  urge  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  to  permit 
entry  of  cattle  from  countries  which  open 
their  borders  to  cattle  from  countries  known 
to  be  infected  with  foot-and-month  or  other 
highly  contagious  diseases. 

The  livestoc'K  .>=anitary  board  believes  tU-.-.l 
such  action  of  other  coimtries  constitutes  an 
inherent  danger  to  the  health  of  the  domestic 
cattle  of  tliis  State. 

Resolution  Passed  at  the  A.nni-al  Conven- 
tion   OF    THE   American    National    Cattli- 
men's  A.'jSociation  on  January  25,  1964 
Whereas  we  commend  our  regulatory  offi- 
cials for  their  excellent  work  In  preventing 
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entry  of  foot-and-month  and  other  exotic 
"lid  highly  contagious  diseases  Into  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  the  health 
ftutus  of  cattle  In  the  United  States  is  the 
envy  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  it  will  allow  di- 
rect Importation  of  live  cattle  from  coun- 
tries known  to  be  Infected  with  foot-and- 
month  and  other  highly  contagious  dls- 
eiiECs:  Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  grave  concern 
over  the  Canadian  action  and  urge  our  Fed- 
eral officials  to  protest  and  request  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  rescind  Its  action;  and 
be  it  further 

Kcftolvrd.  That  we  strongly  urge  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  to  per- 
r.iit  entry  of  cattle  from  countries  which  open 
their  borders  to  cattle  from  countries  known 
to  be  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  or  other 
highly  contagious  diseases. 


In  addition  to  law,  Mr.  Weltzner's  interests 
extended  to  poetry,  music  and  art.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poetry  and 
Biblical  paraphrases,  Including  "Humanist 
Meditations  and  Paraphrases,"  which  is 
scheduled  for  publication  In  the  near  future. 

His  paintings  were  exhibited  at  the  annual 
shows  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  "Vork,  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association,  and  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Weitzner  Is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Ruth;  a  daughter,  Judith  Philips;  a  son, 
Richard  E ;  three  sisters,  Bella,  Lillie  and 
Ruth  Weitzner,  and  five  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  12:45  p.m. 
today  at  the  Riverside  Memorial  Chapel, 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  76th  Street. 


EMIL  WEITZNER— DISTINGUISHED 
NEW  YORKER 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker;  on  May 
25  New  York  lost  ont  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens — Emil  Weitzner.  A 
highly  esteemed  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar  for  47  years,  he  was  knov/n  as 
"a  lawyer's  lawyer."  In  addition  to  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  legal 
profession.  Emil  Weitzner  generously 
contributed  his  time  and  resources  to  the 
Emanu-El  Midtown  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  lo- 
cated on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York.  A.S  chairman  of  the  board  and 
past  pi'csident  of  the  a.ssociaLion,  Mr. 
Wcitzner's  couiiscl  and  guidance  to  many 
of  our  city's  younj  people  will  ahvays  be 
remembered. 

A  man  of  many  talents,  Emil  Weitzner 
was  a  highly  regarded  biblicist.  His 
book.  "Humanist  Meditations  and  Para- 
phra.ses."  ba.«ed  on  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  will  be  published  shortly. 
He  has  also  published  several  volumes  of 
poetiT  and  was  an  accomplished  amateur 
painter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  has  lost  a  man 
of  great  intelligence  and  compassion.  I 
wlr.h  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  follov.ing  obituary  which 
appeared  in  the  Nev,-  York  Times  on 
May  27: 

Emil  'Weitzner,  Lawyer,  68,  DrEs — Estate 
Specialist  17  Years  Is  Stricken  .at  Meeting 
Emil  Weitzner.  a  specialist  in  corpor.'ite, 
estate  and  trust  law  who  practiced  in  New 
York  for  47  years  died  Tuetdny  niglit  at  the 
age  of  68. 

Mr.  Weitzner,  who  lived  at  55  East  End 
Avenue,  was  fatally  stricken  while  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  tru.stees  of  the 
Emanu-El  Midtown  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Vv'unicn's  Hcijrew  A.=sociation  at  309  East 
Sixth  Street. 

He  w:x3  ch.iirman  of  the  board  of  the  asso- 
ciation .Tnd  alfo  had  served  as  its  president. 
Mr.  Weitzner  w.os  founder  arid  head  of  the 
firm  of  Emil  Weitzner.  70  Pine  Street.  He 
had  formerly  been  a  law  partner  with  Rep- 
rercntative  Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  and  the  late  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Kaufman. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TUNISLA'S 
NATIONAL  DAY 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  pleasure 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  today  is 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  proud  and 
friendly  Republic  of  Tunisia. 

To  President  Habib  Bourguiba,  who 
won  the  heart  of  the  United  States  on  the 
occavion  of  his  visit  here  in  1961,  to  the 
able  and  popular  Ambassador  Driss,  to 
all  others  who  work  in  the  duties  of  gov- 
ci-nmcnt.  and  to  all  the  people  of  Tunisia 
wherever  they  reside  and  whatever  is  the 
nature  of  their  labor,  I  extend  for  my- 
rclf  and  my  colleagues  warm  congratula- 
tions and  sincere  wishes  for  the  future. 
The  bonds  that  unite  the  United  States 
and  Tunisia  are  strong  and  abiding.  Our 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
Tunisia  since  1957  has  totaled  over  $380 
million,  in  addition  to  much  over  $100 
million  in  surplus  agricultural  products. 
The  American  people  as  well  as  the 
American  Government  have  been  happy 
to  note  the  wise  use  of  our  aid  and  the 
contribution  it  has  made  to  the  develop- 
ment in  this  modern  world  of  a  great 
country  the  history  of  which  goes  back 
iTi^ny  centuries. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  city  of 
Carthage  and  been  moved  by  the  glory  of 
its  rise  to  one  of  the  great  trade  centers 
of  the  world  and  the  tragedy  of  its  fall 
at  the  hands  of  envious  and  fearful 
Rome  ? 

Carthage  was  the  most  famed  of  the 
establishments  of  the  Phoenician  traders 
who  took  over  what  is  now  Tunisia  in 
the  12th  century  B.C. 

After  the  Roman  occupation  Tunisia 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th 
century  and  for  many  years  was  the  cen- 
ter of  Western  Islamic  culture  and  po- 
litical power.  Then  came  the  Turk  in- 
vasion in  1574.  and  the  French  pro- 
tectorate in  1883.  On  June  1,  1959,  6 
years  ago  today,  the  Constitution  of 
Tunisia  was  promulgated. 


The  Constitution  of  Tunisia  is  much 
like  that  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  constitution  Habib  Bourguiba  was 
elected  President  on  November  8,  1959, 
and  on  November  8,  1964,  was  reelected 
for  a  second  5-year  term.  His  son,  Habib 
Bourguiga,  Jr.,  a  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  is  Secretary  of  State. 
President  Habib  Bourguiba  long  has 
been  a  national  hero,  having  been  the 
George  Washington  in  his  country's 
struggle  for  independence. 

In  July  of  1961  French  and  Tunisian 
forces  clashed  in  the  town  of  Bizerte. 
from  which  the  French  had  not  retired 
as  from  all  other  areas  of  Tunisia.  For- 
tunately, the  differences  were  resolved, 
the  French  military  forces  left  Bizerte, 
and  in  1963  French  economic  aid  to  Tu- 
nisia was  resumed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  warmest  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  brave  and  proud 
Tunisia,  a  country  of  about  4  million 
people,  95  percent  Moslem,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa  between  Algeria  on 
the  west  and  Libya  on  the  east. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  finest  tinie 
of  the  year,  •weatherwise,  for  an  anni- 
versary celebration  in  Tunisia.  A  rainy 
season  extends  ^rom  December  to  March 
but  this  is  followed  by  an  almost  rain- 
free  summer  season  beginning  just  about 
this  time  and  running  into  September. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
1  marks  Independence  Day  for  Tunisia. 
To  this  nation  of  Africa,  which  regained 
its  independence  in  1956,  I  extend  my 
warm  congratulations. 

Tunisia  is  a  small  covmtry,  about  48.000 
square  miles,  approximately  the  size  of 
Louisiana.  And.  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, it  is  obviously  quite  young.  But 
small  and  youthful  as  it  is,  the  written 
history  of  this  nation  dates  back  more 
than  3,000  years.  Civilization  flourished 
in  this  part  of  northern  Africa,  in  other 
words,  about  16  centuries  before  the 
white  man  discovered  and  settled  Amer- 
ica and  the  New  World.  The  Phoeni- 
cians established  settlements  in  Tunisia 
in  the  12Lh  century  B.C.,  and  it  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  Turks,  and 
French. 

So  Tunisia  is  a  new  nation  with  an 
ancient  history  and  deep  roots  in  the 
past.  In  some  respects  Tunisia  bears  a 
s:milarity  to  the  Texas  of  1836.  In  that 
year  Texas  declared  its  independence 
after  having  been  under  other  flagis — the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Mexican.  Texas, 
too,  was  a  province  of  an  ancient  ci-vili- 
zation  and  Indian  tribes  that  once  flour- 
ished in  our  State  have  long  since  van- 
ished. 

Further,  the  Arabs  of  North  Africa 
exercised  an  immeasurable  influence  on 
Spain.  And  it  was  Spain,  of  course. 
Which  •was  the  first  country  of  the  Old 
World  to  explore  and  settle  the  New, 
principally  the  t-erritoi-y  of  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Spanish  influences,  and  through 
the  Spanish  the  Arabic,  are  everywhere 
visible  in  this  part  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Texas  and  Tunisia  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  both  confluences  of  cultures, 
traditions  and  peoples,  and  we  have 
many  things  in  common. 

A^  the  Congressman  from  the  20th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  representing  the  more 
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than  700.000  people  of  Bexar  County  and 
San  Antonio^the  home  of  the  Alamo, 
the  shrine  of  Texas  independence — I 
at;ain  extend  my  warmest  greeting  and 
consratulations  to  the  people  of  Tunisia 
on  their  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  1.  marks  the  ninth  anniversai-y  of 
the  independence  of  Tunisia,  and  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia,  Ha- 
bib  Bourguiba;  and  to  His  Excellency. 
the*Tunisian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Rachid  Driss. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  pay  our  re- 
spects to  a  country  that  has,  more  than 
any  other,  adapted  itself  to  the  task  of 
modernization  without  sacrificing  the 
values  which  we  consider  important. 

In  the  past,  Tunisia  was  famous  as 
the  home  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  to  oppose  the  expansion  of  im- 
perial Rome:  Carthage.  Founded  orig- 
inally as  a  Phoenician  outpost.  Carthage 
developed  into  a  major  threat  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  despite  its  might  and  advanced 
culture,  finally  succumbed  in  the  famous 
Punic  Wars.  When  the  Roman  Empire 
finally  declined,  Tunisia  was  in  the  path 
of  successive  waves  of  invaders,  first  from 
Europe,  and  then  from  the  East.  It  was 
not  until  A.D.  800  that  the  Tunisians 
again  had  their  own  government;  the 
dynasty  which  arose  then  succeeded  in 
recreating  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
the  past:  it  conquered  Sicily  and  invaded 
parts  of  southern  Italy  while  extending 
its  dominion  over  much  of  north  Africa. 
Later,  like  so  many  others,  it  was  de- 
feated and  Tunisia  became  a  part  of  the 
last  of  the  great  multinational  empires 
of  the  East:  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Finally  falling  under  French  occupa- 
tion late  in  the  19th  century.  Tu- 
nisia was  not  to  become  independent 
again  until  1956,  and  then  only  after  a 
struggle  lasting  for  over  35  years. 
The  leadership  of  the  movement  for  na- 
tional independence  was,  after  the  early 
thirties,  in  the  hands  of  the  Neo-Des- 
tour — or,  New  Constitution — Party,  un- 
der- the  man  who  is  now  President  of  the 
Republic,  Habib  Bourguiba. 

For  a  man  who  has  spent  more  than  a 
decade  of  his  life  in  French  prisons  for 
his  open  advocacy  of  Tunisian  inde- 
pendence, Bourguiba  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing political  figures  of  our  age. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  has  never  sacri- 
ficed the  ideals  of  reason,  persuasive 
argument,  and  a  progressive  pragma- 
tism as  a  means  for  achieving  desired 
goals  for  the  much  easier,  and  too  often 
more  effective  totalitarian  shortcuts. 
He  has  remained  dedicated  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  humanitarian  val- 
ues in  the  face  of  Nazi  blandishments, 
French  intransigeance,  and  hostility 
from  other  Arab  leaders. 

The  results  which  he  and  his  party 
have  achieved  in  Tunisia  since  inde- 
pendence speak  volumes;  without  co- 
ercion, social  unre.st,  and  violence,  Tu- 
nisia more  than  any  other  recently 
independent  counti-y  has  adapted  itself 
to  the  changed  circumstances  and  the 
immense  challenges  of  the  modern 
world.  Tunisian  students  who  study 
abroad  return  to  their  homeland  to  par- 


ticipate in  the  dynamic  programs  which 
the  government  has  initiated  In  order  to 
develop  the  country — an  entirely  differ- 
ent story  from  that  associated  with  so 
many  Afro-Asian  countries,  fhose  stu- 
dents would  rather  remain  hoie  than  go 
home. 

The  vitality  and  spirit  which  pervades 
Tunisia  today  is  infectious:  other  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Asia  have  looked  to 
Tunisia  and  President  Bourguiba's 
methods  as  an  alternative  to  the  easy 
reliance  on  autocratic  means  toward  the 
achievement  of  extensive  national  eco- 
nomic development  goals.  This  is  a 
tribute  by  other  countries  which  few 
countries  have  received.  And,  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  achieved — in  edu- 
cation particularly,  in  industry,  in  agri- 
culture, and  many  other  facets  of 
national  life — are  impressive. 

On  this  day,  therefore,  we  express  our 
great  sympathy  for  the  goals  and  meth- 
ods which  the  Tunisians  and  President 
Bourguiba  have  chosen  for  themselves. 
Events  up  to  the  present  have  demon- 
strated their  validity,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  future  continues  to  hold  ever 
greater  promise  and  fulfillment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Six^f.k- 
er,  June  1  marks  the  National  Day  of  the 
Republic  of  Tunisia.  On  this  important 
day,  I  want  to  extend  my  wann  and  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Tunisia  and  to  its  outstanding  President, 
Habib  Bourguiba. 

Since  independence  in  1956,  Tunisia 
has  achieved  a  praiseworthy  degree  of 
economic  and  social  progress.  These  sig- 
nificant strides  forward  have  been 
achieved  through  the  cooperation  and 
sacrifices  of  Tunisians  from  every  walk 
of  life.  It  is  worthwhile  to  mention  that 
one-half  of  the  4  million  population  of 
•  Tunisia  is  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
majority  of  it^  leaders  are  under  40. 
This  explains  to  a  lai-ge  degree  the 
energy  and  vitality  of  this  young  Repub- 
lic in  its  successful  struggle  to  improve 
the  country  and  its  economy.  Under 
President  Bourguiba,  Tunisia  has 
achieved,  without  ostentation,  a  degree  of 
political  stability  and  economic  progress 
that  can  be  envied  by  any  rewly  inde- 
pendent country.  Concurrently.  Tunisia 
has  proved  to  be  the  voice  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint  in  both  Arab  and 
African  councils,  though  Hot  always 
without  criticism. 

We  in  the  United  States  arc  aware  of 
Tunisia's  efforts  and  are  plca.sed  to  be 
associated  with  its  economic  develop- 
ment. We  salute  the  courageous  Tu- 
nisian leadership,  and  extend  to  it  and 
to  the  people  of  Tunisia  everjy  good  wish 
for  the  future.  ' 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
extend  greetings  to  the  nation  of  Tunisia 
on  this  day  commemorating  its  inde- 
pendence. The  aspirations  and  determi- 
nation of  the  more  than  3  million  people 
of  Tunisia  are  continuing  to  provide  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  a 
pi'osperous  society.  A.s  a  nation  wlio  lias 
stmgglcd  throufTh  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development,  wc  recognize  and  aj)- 
plaud  the  tremendous  effort  benig  made 
by  an  independent  Tunisia. 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  totiay  in  calling 


attention   to   Independence  Day   in   the 
Republic  of  Tunisia. 

Tunisia  regained  its  independence  on 
March  20,  1956,  when  an  agreement  was 
signed  ending  the  French  protectorate 
that  had  existed  for  75  years. 

A  year  later,  the  Trmisian  Constituent 
Assembly  voted  to  abolish  its  monarchy 
and  to  establish  the  Tunisian  Republic. 
The  Assembly  named  Habib  Bour- 
guiba— a  man  who  led  the  country'.s 
struggle  for  independence — as  its  first 
President.  Last  November,  he  was  re- 
elected to  a  second  5-year  tci-m. 

The  Assembly  then  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  promulgated  on  June  1. 
1959.  Today  marks  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  Tunisia's  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  President 
Bourguiba  and  all  of  the  citizens  of 
Tunisia  on  their  Independence  Day  and 
at  the  same  time  praise  the  leaders  of 
that  country  for  their  efforts  to  make 
Tunisia  economically  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  fir.st  of  June,  is  a  national 
holiday  in  Tunisia,  where  the  people  are 
celebrating  their  ninth  anniversary  of 
their  independence  won  in  1956.  It  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  express  not  only 
our  best  wishes  to  its  population  and  its 
President.  Habib  Bourguiba,  but  also  our 
admiration  for  the  policies  which  this 
small  nation  has  followed  since  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  heirs  of  a  proud  and  glorious  past, 
the  Tunisians  of  today  are  not  content 
to  let  their  country  become  a  stagnant 
backwater  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
proceeds  apace  with  rapid  industrializa- 
tion and  modernization.  Although  the 
might  and  power  of  ancient  Carthage 
was  nearly  obliterated  by  the  legions  of 
Rome.  Ttmisia  in  the  past  provided  some 
of  the  great  minds  and  leaders  of  the 
Empire,  and,  if  we  gage  the  country  to- 
day by  the  viiror  and  determination  of 
its  population  and  leaders  to  once  again 
make  Tunisia  a  leader,  their  chances  of 
success  appear  bripht  indeed. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Bourguiba,  Tunisia  has  become  a  model 
for  many  of  the  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia  of  how  new  nations  can  bring  the 
benefits  of  miodernization,  technology, 
and  accelerated  economic  development 
to  their  people  without  falling  prey  to 
the  temptation  of  using  totalitarian 
methods.  Tunisia's  President  has  be- 
come the  most  well-known  and  out- 
spoken defender  of  moderation,  prag- 
matic progress,  and  the  use  of  reason- 
able means  for  the  achievement  of  his 
country's  and  his  own  political  goals. 

Tunisia  is  fortunate  in  that  its  leaders 
have  created  a  ma.ss  party  which  has  its 
roots  in  all  the  different  levels  of  Tuni- 
sian society.  Rather  than  create  an 
elite  group,  severed  from  the  population 
as  a  whole,  the  Tunisian  Neo-Destour — 
New  Constitution — Party,  recently  re- 
named the  Destourian  Socialist  Party, 
decided  from  the  start  to  recruit  its 
membership  from  among  farmers,  stu- 
dents, labor  groups,  businessmen,  and 
every  other  pos.sible  group  in  the  coun- 
try. In  so  doing,  it  has  offered  a  voice 
in  the  making  of  policy  to  the  whole 
population,  and  there  is  not  that  great 
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gulf  which  in  so  many  countries  sepa- 
rates the  government  from  its  people. 

In  the  implementation  of  the  policies 
which  are  decided  upon,  once  again  the 
reasonableness  which  characterizes  Tu- 
nisian politics  is  evident:  persuasion 
and  a  pragmatic  approach  are  employed. 
And.  again  characteristically,  the  results 
which  are  achieved  are  considerable. 
In  the  field  of  education,  for  example, 
the  new  school  system  which  was  in- 
augurated after  the  departure  of  the 
French  has  in  less  than  a  decade  under- 
taken to  educate  more  than  twice  as 
many  pupils,  and  in  the  same  period  of 
time  doubled  the  literacy  rate  from 
about  15  to  30  percent— a  remarkable 
aoliievement. 

Quite  obviously,  it  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  of  Tunisia's  achievements 
in  a  short  time.  The  record,  however, 
speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  the  T\inisians 
well  for  the  future,  and  congratulate 
them  on  the  progress  which  they  have 
achieved  to  date.  In  so  doing,  I  wish  to 
express  a  hope  that  otlier  countries  will 
follow  the  constructive  and  progressive 
path  which  this  small  nation  has  chosen 
for  itself — a  most  worthwhile  and  laud- 
able path  indeed. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  great  Republic  of  Tuni.sia  celebrates 
its  national  day  which  is  in  fact  a  double 
celebration.  On  June  1,  1955.  Mr.  Habib 
Bourauiba,  now  the  President  of  the  Tu- 
nisian Republic,  retiu'ned  from  exile  to 
lead  the  victorious  efforts  of  tlie  Tunisi- 
an independence  movement.  Ju.st  9 
months  later.  Tunisia  gained  its  inde- 
pendence. Also  on  June  1.  1959.  the 
Tunisian  Constitution  was  declared 
which  establi-shed  the  bailie  framework 
of  the  Tunisian  Government. 

Tunisia  has  demonstrated  great  ma- 
turity in  her  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries and  has  been  a  leader  in  developina 
•-•rcater  mutual  cooperation  among  both 
the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
Africa.  Tunisia  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  efforts  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  to  promote  national 
self-government,  economic  development, 
and  peace  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
v.-orld. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  proud 
to  call  Tunisia  its  friend.  I  know  both 
countries  Ioo'k  forward  to  continued 
close  and  friendly  relations.  On  this 
momentous  and  proud  day  in  Tunisia's 
history,  many  Americans  join  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  Public  of  Tunisia, 
Habib  Bourguiba:  His  Excellency,  the 
Tunisian  Ambassador  to  the"  United 
States,  P.achid  Driss:  and  all  the  citizens 
of  this  modern  nation. 

Lying  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  bor- 
dered by  Ali;eria  and  Libya.  Tunisia  has 
had  a  long  and  difficult  history  of  con- 
tinuous struggle  for  independence.  From 
as  long  ago  as  the  12th  century  B.C. 
when  the  Phoenicians  .settled  along  the 
coastline,  Tunisia  has  had  to  withstand 
waves  of  invaders:  Vandals.  Byzantines, 
Arabs,  Turks,  and.  finally,  the  French  in 
1830.  During  all  of  this  time  Tunisia 
was  able  to  maintain  its  own  culture  as 
demonstrated  by  the  great  heights 
reached  by  Tunisian  civilization  during 


the  10th  centui-y  under  the  Hafsid  dy- 
nasty. 

During  the  1930's,  Mr.  Bourguiba  or- 
ganized the  Neo-Destour  Party  to  fight 
for  Tunisian  independence  under  the 
slogan  of  "human  dignity."  Though  the 
French  outlawed  the  party  and  exiled 
Mr.  Bourguiba  in  September  1934,  inde- 
pendence was  finally  won  on  March  20, 
1956.  On  July  25,  1957,  Tunisia  was  de- 
clared a  republic  with  Mr.  Bourguiba  as 
its  first  President. 

Mr.  Bourguiba  has  often  explained  the 
success  of  his  nations  fight  for  inde- 
pendence in  these  words : 

Revolts  are  not  made  essentially  in  the 
name  of  nationalism,  but  in  the  luime  of  an 
immense  tliirst  for  dignity.  When  those  wlio 
revolt  can  slake  this  thirst  in  political  struc- 
tures minutely  prepared  by  their  leaders, 
then  it's  a  success.  Wlicn  there  are  no  struc- 
tures, tlien  it's  chaos. 

In  1958  Tunisia  em,barked  on  an  ener- 
getic and  comprehensive  program  of  so- 
cial and  economic  development.  Today 
65  percent  of  all  Tunisian  children  are 
enrolled  in  school  and  by  1971  it  is  ex- 
pected that  universal  primary  education 
will  have  been  achieved. 

In  less  than  10  years,  Tunisia  has  made 
reniarkable  progress  in  developing  its  ag- 
riculture, industry,  and  technology.  The 
Tunisian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Rachid  Driss.  has  explained 
this  phenomenon: 

The  Tunisians  have  acquired  the  most  im- 
portant attittide  for  social  and  economic 
growth — confidence.  We  have  confidence  in 
the  future.  Our  goal  is  a  realization  of  a 
true  democracy  based  on  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 

Tunisia  has  a  long  history  of  contribu- 
tion to  world  civilization.  It,s  history  as 
an  independent  republic  demonstrates 
that  its  contributions  to  peace  and  eco- 
nomic development  will  continue  to  grow 
in  the  future.  Again  may  I  offer  my. 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  citizcn.s 
of  the  vigorous  and  progressive  Republic 
of  Tunisia. 

Mr.  "VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st  of 
June  marks  the  national  day -of  the  peo- 
ple of  Tunisia,  and  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  on  this  day  we  pay  tribute 
to  them  and  their  leaders. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Habib  Bourguiba  and  the  Destourian  So- 
cialist Party,  Tunisia  since  independence 
has  achieved  very  impressive  economic 
and  social  progress.  The  most  hearten- 
ing part  of  this  progress  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  achieved  under  a  government 
dedicated  wholeheartedly  to  democratic 
principles  and  practices.  Under  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba,  the  Destourian  Socialist 
Party  has  worked  diligently  at  obtaining 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Ttmi- 
sians  from  all  classes  and  occupations  in 
the  task  of  improving  the  country  and 
its  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tunisian  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  for  itself  an  en- 
viable record  of  moderation  and  good 
cotmsel  in  the  international  arena:  it 
presents  us  with  a  refreshing  case  of  a 
country  following  a  responsible  inde- 
pendent course,  a  useful  guide  for  other 
newly  emerging  nations  throughout  the 
world. 


We  in  the  United  States  have  recog- 
nized the  sincere  commitment  of  the 
Tunisians  to  an  amelioration  of  their 
problems,  and  we  have  therefore  seen 
fit  to  assist  in  a  ntunber  of  different  ways. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  our  proj- 
ects in  Tunisia  are  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  all  of  our  programs  overseas. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  particular  pleasure 
that  we  congratulate  the  Ttmisians  on 
their  national  holiday,  and  extend  ou^ 
best  wishes  for  the  future.. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Juni. 
1,  is  the  Independence  Day  of  Tunisia. 

It  is  proper  that  we  honor  the  lone 
fight  for  independence  of  the  people  ol 
Tunisia  which  finally  came  to  fruition 
on  this  day. 

It  is  equally  proper  that  we  honor  the 
outstanding  record  of  internal  develop- 
ment and  responsibility  in  foreign  rela- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Tunisia  in  past  years.  Un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  President 
Bourguiba,  Tunisia  h^s  set  an  outstand- 
ing record  not  only  in  her  foreign  rela- 
tions with  African  countries,  but  also 
throughout  the  world.  In  particular, 
Tunisia's  position  as  an  independent  na- 
tion resting  between  Africa,  the  Maghrib 
and  the  West  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  for  world  peace. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  day  we 
honor  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
valued  member  of  the  world  community 
and  its  able  leader. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
1  is  a  significant  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Tunisian  people;  for  on  that  day  in 
1959  a  constitution  which  established 
the  Republic  of  Tunisia  was  promul- 
gated. Today,  on  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  that  day  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  government  for.  and  by,  the  people, 
of  Tunisia.  I  would  like  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  achievements  the  Tuni- 
sian people  have  made  in  tliis  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

In  recent  years,  which  have  seen  th.e 
emergence  of  many  new  nations,  Tunisia 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  a  free 
people  with  determination  and  will,  led 
by  a  man  of  foresight,  understanding, 
and  intelligence  can  do.  I  refer  of  course 
to  the  distinguished  President  of  Tunisia, 
Habib  Bourguiba. 

Indeed,  the  Republic  of  Tunisia  stands 
as  a  proud  symbol  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  and  as  a  living  ex- 
ample that  democracy  can  succeed  in 
newly  established  nations. 

The  Tunisian  people  did  not  achieve 
their  independence  easily,  for  the  French 
protectorate  was  ended  in  1956  only  after 
several  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
Following  the  signing  of  the  protocol  in 
which  France  recognized  Tunisia's  sov- 
ereignty and  independence,  a  Tunisian 
Constituent  Assembly  was  convened. 
This  Assembly  abolished  the  monarchy, 
drafted  the  Constitution,  and  named 
Habib  Bourguiba  President.  The  first 
elections  under  the  Constitution  were 
held  November  8.  1959. 

The  Constitution  and  establishment  of 
the  Republic  marked  the  achievement  of 
a  drive  for  independence  which  began  in 
1934  with  the  founding  of  the  Neo-Des- 
tour—New  Constitution — Party,  of  which 
Habib  Bourguiba  soon  became  president. 
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In  October  1964  the  party  was  renamed 
the  Destourian  Socialist  Party.  The  sec- 
ond presidential  and  parliamentary  elec- 
tions  vnider   the    new   consLilution   were 


lield  in  November   1964   and  President 

Bourpuiba  was  reeleclcd  for  a  Second  5- 

yeav  term. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bolii've  President  Bovn-- 
KUiba  and  the  Tunisian  people  de.serve 
the  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  on  this 
anniversaiy  dale. 

?vTr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  civcs 
me  a  great  deal  of  plca.surc  to  call  our 
collea;4ues'  attention  to  the  fact  thot  on 
yesterday.  June  1.  the  Republ'c  of 
Tunisia  celebrated  its  sixth  independence 
day. 

Less  than  10  years  a"o  Tunisia  was  a 
French  protectorate.  Today  she  not  only 
proudly,  and  rightly  so.  possesses  her 
independence,  but  she  is  making  vigorous 
efforts  both  to  develop  her  economy  and 
to  brine,'  new  stability  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  few  Americans 
know  very  much  about  Tunisia,  whose 
written  history  dates  back  to  the  12th 
century  B.C.  Accordingly.  I  am  includ- 
ing, at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  some 
background  notes  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  col- 
lca.5Tues  will  join  with  me  in  cxtendins 
best  independence  day  wishes  to  the 
courageous  people  of  Tunisia.  I  know 
we  all  wish  President  Bourt'uiba  and  the 
members  of  his  government  every  success 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  greater  peace  and 
prosperity  to  this  great  country  and  to 
their  neighbors: 

Background  Note.s    on  Tunisi.a 
Capital:  Tunis. 
Popuhition:  3.900.000. 

Tunisia  regained  its  independence  on 
Mnrch  20.  1956.  with  the  signing  of  a  pro- 
tocol between  Tunisia  and  Fr.ince  by  which 
the  l.ater  recognized  the  .":overeignty  and 
independence  ol  Ttmisia  and  thereby  ended 
the  French  protectorate  that  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1881.  On  July  25,  1957.  the  Tu- 
r.isian  ConFtituent  Assembly  voted  to  abolish 
the  monarchy  and  to  estabhsh  the  Ttmisian 
Republic. 

The  assembly  named  as  President,  Habib 
Bourguiba,  who  had  led  the  country's  .strug- 
gle for  independence.  The  same  assembly 
drafted  a  const itvition  which  was  promtil- 
gated  on  June  1,  1959.  Tliis  Constitution 
provides  for  a  presidential  system  and  is 
similar  in  a  number  of  other  respects  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  On  November  8.  1959. 
Tuni.'-ia  held  Its  first  elections  under  the 
new  Constitution.  President  Bourguiba  was 
\inopposed  and  assembly  candidates,  backed 
by  Bourguiba's  Neo-Destour  Party  and  af- 
filiated labor  and  professional  groups,  had 
only  token  opposition. 

THE  LAND 

Situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
between  Algeria  on  the  wc-t  and  Libya  on 
the  ea.st.  Tunisia  has  a  coastline  on  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  e.Ktending  for  nearly  1,000 
miles.  Its  area  is  48,332  square  miles  or 
about  the  size  of  Louisiana. 

The  country  is  subdivided  by  cHmate  into 
a  northern  area,  which  is  woodeci.  fertile,  and 
the  source  of  most  of  Tunisia's  agricultural 
production;  the  central  area,  comprising  tiie 
coastal  plains  noted  for  livestock  grazing 
and  olive  groves;  and  the  southern  region, 
which  borders  the  Sahara  Desert  and  lacks 
sufficient  rainfall  to  support  more  than  graz- 
ing herds  and  sem. nomadic  peoples.    A  rainy 


.sea.son  cxtencl.s  from  December  (o  March  foi- 
lowMl  by  an  almost  rainfree  yunlmcr  season 
irom  June  to  ScpUinber. 

THE  n.opLE 

The  population  of  Tunisia  wjis  3,783.160 
according  to  the  results  ol  an  offljcial  Tunisi- 
an Government  cen,>us  of  Feliruary  195(1. 
About  half  the  populi-.tion  is  below  the  age 
of  21;  there  is  an  annual  increase  of  about 
80,000.  Over  95  percent  of  the  p  Dpulation  is 
Maslcm. 

The  European  population  has  d  opped  since 
indcpendcnco  and  constitutes  a  jout  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  pupulation.  Li  irgest  Euro- 
pean comnuinitifs  are  the  Fret  cli  (:iO.OOO) 
and  tlie  Itali.m  (30.000).  Ihec  is  also  .1 
M.iUese  community  oi  .soviral  tli  jusand.  Is- 
l..m  is  the  olHcial  religion.  The  official  lan- 
p,iiaE;e  is  Arabic,  btit  French  is  widely  used 
and  continues  to  be  taught  n  Tunisian 
schools. 

GOVERN  Mt  NT 

The  President  of  Tunisia  .appoi  its  the  min- 
i:  ters,  who  are  responsible  only  to  him.  He 
is  responsible  for  determining  i  ational  pol- 
icy, and  his  bills  have  priorit;  before  tlie 
Ei'ngle-chambcr  at-tenibly.  He  t  lay  lesi.slate 
by  decree  when  t^ie  assembly  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  Pre  idem  is  elcctcrl  ic  r  .5  years,  re- 
uewable  for  two  acUIitloni'l  5-yeiir  terms. 

The  Assembly,  which  is  also  elected  for  5 
years,  meets  twice  a  year.  Diulnc;  its  recc:s,s 
it.^  interests  are  assured  by  stluiding  com- 
mittees. The  Assembl>\s  principal  legi.sla- 
tivc  task  is  to  approve  the  bud^'et. 

The    Constitution    provides    fi.r    an    inde- 
pendent   judiciary   and    a   Courjcil    of    Staic 
having    functions    similar    to    tSiose    of    the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Gonor:ia  Accounting 
Office.     Tunisian   legal   codes   alid   court  or- 
ganization and  procedures  arc  ba'  cd  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  on  those  of  Fra0..e. 
KI.STORY 
Tunisia's  writt'^n  history  dates  from   the 
arrival  in  the  12th  century  B  C  ft  Phoenici,,a 
traders    who    established    pcrn:8neiit    settle- 
ments,  the   most  famous  cf   wMch   was  the 
city   of   Carthage.     After  beinj   occupied   by 
the  Romans.  Tuni.sia  was  conqtiercd  in  the 
seventh  century  A,D.  by  the  Aj-abs  and  be- 
came a  major  center  of  Western  Islamic  cul- 
ture   and    political    power.     Tlie    Turks    in- 
vaded Tunisia  in  1574.     A  French  protector- 
ate   was    established    over    Tunisia    in    1883. 
Tl^.e  outward  forms  of   the  Tmnisian  mon- 
archy which   had  been  estahlfcihcd  In   1705 
continued  in  force,  but  all  the  power  was  in 
French  hands.  1 

Following  World  War  I  the  Itestour  (Con- 
stitution) Party  asked  unsuccessfully  for 
moderate  reforms,  including  a  legislative  as- 
sembly. But  the  founding  in  1034  of  the 
Neo^Desto'.ir  (N'ew  Constituticn )  Party  of 
which  Habib  Bourguiba  soon  l)er.,me  Presi- 
dent, marks  the  real  beginning  of  Tunisia's 
drive  for  indcpendcnco. 

In  March  195'2,  following  the  breakdown  of 
negotiations  v.ith  France.  Tunisian  guerrilla 
fighters  (fallagha)  took  to  the  hills,  and  in 
1D54  France  f._und  herself  using  about  70,000 
troops  in  an  effort  t.^  restore  order  and  se- 
curity. In  July  19.54  France  promised  the 
Tunisians  full  Internal  autornomy.  In  De- 
cember the  fallagha  were  pertuaded  to  ac- 
cept a  French  aninesty.  turnitig  in  som.e  of 

their  arms. 

After  9  months  of  negotiatijn  the  Franco- 
Tunisi:m  convert  ions  on  internal  autonomy 
were  signed  on  June  3.  1955,  but  from  the 
moment  the  conventions  were  put  intxo  elTcct 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Tunisians  would 
demand  their  early  revision  and  review. 
Events  in  Mcrocco.  Algeria,  atd  t!;roughout 
the  Afro-Asian  world  hastenetl  this  process, 
and  Bourguiba  began  to  press  France  for  in- 
dependence. On  March  20.  liSG,  a  protocol 
was  drawn  up  in  which  France  recognized 
Ttmisian  independence. 

The  March  20  protocol  also  specified  that 
Tunisia  and  France  would  iicgttiale  new  "in- 


terdependence" relations,  particularly  in  the 
heUls  of  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  Con- 
biderable  progress  has  been  made  on  £,(jme 
imporUini  i.ssues  in  Franco-Tuuibian  rela- 
tions, taut  intense  feelings  over  Algeria  jind 
Bi/.crte  have  slowed  progrc:;s  toward  definitive 
rirrnngcmenta  on  other  matters. 

France  and  Tunisia  reached  an  I'grcement 
in  June  ];)58  which  provided  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  French  forces,  except  fr^r  those  at 
Kizcrte,  and  for  further  negotiation  of  pro- 
visional arrangements  concerning  the  status 
of  Eizerle.  Negotiations  over  the  ensuing 
years  failed  to  produce  agreement.  In  July 
lOGl.  bloody  clashes  between  Frcncli  and 
Tunisian  forces  took  place  in  the  tov.n  and 
environs  of  Bizerte.  A  jjeriod  of  cxlreiiie 
tenseness  in  Tunisian-French  relations  fol- 
lowed. Direct  contacts  were  maintainud. 
however,  and  diplomaiic  relations  were  re- 
sumed in  September  10C2.  Rclatioiis  have 
since  improved  steadily.  In  19G3  French 
economic  aid  to  Tuiiisi.i  wa:-;  restimcd,  and 
in  Octot)er  of  that  year  the  la.st  of  French 
military  forces  left  Bizerte. 


FOREICrf    RLL.ATIONS 

Tunisia  believes  that  it  cannot  formally 
aline  itself  with  the  West  but  should  m.iin- 
tain  such  relations  wiih  both  Wc-t  and  F.a^X 
as  best  serve  Tunisian  interests.  Most  Tuni- 
sians consider,  however,  that  particular  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  Tunisia's  rel.i- 
lioiis  with  the  West  and  with  Tunisia's 
African  neighbors.  In  addition  to  being  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  many 
of  its  specialized  agencies,  Tunisia  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Arab  League  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity. 

ECONOMY 

Agriculture,  although  handic-iptied  by  in- 
adeqtiatc  water  supplies  in  mruiy  parts  of 
the  country,  is  the  backbone  of  the  Tunisian 
economy.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
olives,  citrus  fruit,  grapes,  truck  crops,  and 
esparto  grass.  Agricultural  exports  include 
grains,  olive  oil,  wine,  esparto  gra.ss,  and 
citrus  fruit. 

Although  no  extensive  mineral  deposits 
have  be?n  found  in  Turnsia.  there  are  com- 
morcir.lly  exploited  deposits  of  phosphates, 
iron  ore.  lead,  and  zinc  that  are  the  source 
of  substantial  foreii:n  exchange  earniiit,'.=^. 
Extensive  exploratory  searches  for  oil  have 
been  undertaken  since  the  recent  oil  dii,- 
coveries  in  ncighborin.;  Algeria  and  Libya. 

Tunisian  foreign  trade  is  largely  oriented 
toward  the  franc  zone,  which  since  1958  has 
taken  about  GO  percent  of  Tunisian  exports 
and  supplied  about  60  percent  of  impor's. 
The  United  States  generally  supplies  lc?s 
than  5  percent  of  Tunisia's  imports  and  takes 
about  3  percent  of  her  exports,  though  as  a 
result  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  the  proportion 
of  imports  supplied  by  the  Uni'ed  States  h:is 
increased  somewhat  in  recent  years.  Tuni:  ia 
traditionally  has  a  substantial  deficit  in  her 
trade  balance. 

Tunisia  refused  to  follow  France  in  the 
devaluation  of  December  1958  and  now  hys 
Its  own  currency,  the  dinar.  The  Tunisian 
and  French  currencies  exchange  on  the  l)a.'-.s 
of  1  Tunisian  dinar  for  11.75  new  French 
francs.     One  dinar  equals  $2.38. 

Tunisia  faces  difficult  econoniic  conditions 
and  widespread  unem.ployment.  However. 
thcse-problems  are  chronic  rather  than  acute, 
and  the  last  elections  in  November  1959  gave 
a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  to  Bour- 
guiba and  the  Neo-Destour.  Since  the  elec- 
tions President  Bourguiba  has  placed  special 
emphasis  on  programs  desl.cned  to  provide 
Jobs  and  tievclop   Tunisia's   economy. 

U.S.     ASSISTANCE 

The  United  States  provides  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  Ttmisia  under  tiie 
mutual  security  program  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  signed  on  Mnrch  26.  1957.  Such 
assistance  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963 
amounted   to  approxiinatcly   $200   million. 
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The  United  States  has  also  been  furnishing 
assistance  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480.  Such  assistance  was  first  ex- 
Tended  under  an  agreement  signed  in  Sep- 
u-mber  1950  providing  wheat  lor  famine  re- 
lief. Since  then  other  programs  have  been 
undertaken  'to  provide  surplus  agriculttiral 
commodities  for  a  child-feeding  program,  for 
the  relief  of  civilian  roiu^ces  from  Algeria. 
i.nd  OS  a  ba.sic  part  of  the  Tuni:-lan  battle 
aV'dnst  underdevelopment  through  the  use 
ol  the  unemployed.  Under  these  various 
programs  the  United  States  has  contributed 
over  $100  million  worth  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  since  1959  The  United 
States  provided  a  S-180  million  loni^-term 
commitment  to  the  Tunisnin  3-year  plan 
1 19C2  C4  I .  A  4-year  plan  ( 196.J  G8  i  ha:-  been 
prepared  and  is  now  ready  for  implemenUi- 
tion.  The  United  States  has  reaffirmed  its 
willin:'ness  to  continue  its  association  in 
Tunisian  development  e'foris  and  to  provide 
major  support  on  a  continuing  and  sus- 
tained basis  within  the  context  of  the  4-year 

plan. 

New  Tunisian  Covernmeiit:  In  October 
1904  the  Nco-Dcitour  Party  was  renamed  the 
De.stourian  Socialiil  Parly.  Presidential  and 
pnrliamenUirv  elections  ix-curred  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1964.  President  Habib  Bourguiba  was 
reelected  for  a  second  5-year  term.  The  new- 
Cabinet  was  announced  on  November  11, 
19G4. 

Principal  Government  officials: 

President  of  the  Reptiblic  of  Tunisia: 
H.I  bib  Bourguiba.' 

Personal  rcpresentafve  of  the  President: 
?.Iongi  Slim  (former  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ) . 

Secretary  of  State  for  Justice:  Hedi  Khe- 
facha.^ 

.Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs: 
Habib  Bourguiba.  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Interior:  Taieb 
Mehiri.- 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Plan  and  Na- 
tional  Economy:    Ahmed   Ben   Salah.' 

SecreUiry  of  State  lor  National  Education: 
Mahmoud  Messadi.' 

Secretary    of    State    for    Cultural    Affairs: 

Ciiedly  Klibi. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Youth.  Sports,  and 
Social  Affairs:  Mondher  Benammar. 

Secretary  ol  State  lor  Public  Works  and 
Housing:  Ahmed  Notircddine. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Health:  Fethi 
Zouhir. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Information  and 
Guidance:  Atadelmaiid  Chaker. 

Directcir  General  for  Postal  Service.  Tele- 
graph, and  Tclephr.ne:   Abd.illah  Farhat. 

Director  for  Radio  and  Television:  Mo- 
iiamcd  Mzali. 

Director  of  Piesident'>  Office:  Taieb 
S^ahbani. 

Habib  Bourguiba:  President  of  the  Tu- 
nisian Republic.  Mr.  Bourguiba  was  born 
on  August  3.  1903.  and  is  credited,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  with  being  the  author 
of  Tunisian  independence.  Tur.isians  have 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Bourguiba  tlie  title  of 
•  Supreme  Combatant."  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  elixpient  description  of  his  .-pecial  posi- 
tam  in  Tunisian  public  life.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Delense  in  the  first  Tunisian  Government 
formed  in  April  1956  following  independence: 
this  government  remained  in  power  until 
July  25.  1957.  when  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed. President  Bourgtiiba  also  heads 
the  dominant  political  party  in  Tunisia,  the 
Destourian  Socialist  Party,  Mr.  Bourguiba 
visited  the  United  States  most  recently  111 
May  1961. 

Bahi  Ladgham:  A  native  of  Tunis  and 
Vice  Prime  Minister  of  Tunisia  until  July 
25,  1957.  Mr.  Ladgham  was  named  Secretary 


'  No  change  from  same  position  in  previotis 
Cabinet . 


of  suite  to  the  Presidency  for  Coordination 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  National  Defense 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  is  a  vigorous  nationalist 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Destourian 
Socialist  Party. 

Habib  Bourguiba.  Jr.:  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Bourguiba,  Jr..  is 
the  son  of  the  President  of  Tunisia.  He  was 
appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  November 
1964.  Born  in  April  1927.  Mr.  Bourguiba 
was  educated  in  Ttinis  and  Paris.  He  has 
served  as  Tunisian  Ambassador  to  Italy 
(1957-58).  France  ( 1958-61  1 ,  and  the  United 
States  (1961-631.  Before  nomination  to  the 
position  of  Foreign  Minister,  he  served  as 
Secretary   General   to   the   Presidency. 

Prnicipal  US.  officials:  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis H.  Russell;  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Leo 
G.  Cyr;  Director,  U.S.  AID  mission,  Daly  C. 
Lavergne:  pubhc  affairs  officer.  William 
AstiU." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  sixth  anniver.^-ary 
of  the  independence  of  Tunisa. 

We  are  proud  to  call  Tunisia  our  friend 
and  to  her  President,  Habib  Bourguiba. 
our  congratulations  are  extended  for  the 
part  which  he  played  in  bringing  about 
its  independence.  Under  his  guidance 
the  country'  has  achieved  a  praiseworthy 
degree  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance which  our  own  countiT  has  ex- 
tended to  her.  Her  students  study 
abroad  and  return  to  their  homeland  to 
participat-e  in  the  programs  initiated  by 
her  Government  which  are  making  her 
a  dynamic  and  powerful  influence  in  the 
Afro -Asian  assembly  of  nations.  The 
results  which  this  yoimg  Republic  ha.s 
achieved  are  impressive.  Her  political 
stability  can  be  envied  by  any  newly 
independent  country. 

Tunisia  has  demonstrated  great  ma- 
turity in  her  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries and  has  been  a  leader  in  develop- 
ing greater  mutual  cooperation  among 
both  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  Africa.  She  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  efforts  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  to  promote  national 
self-government,  economic  development, 
and  peace  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  courage  and  farsightedness  of 
President  Bourguiba  in  suggesting  the 
unmentionable  among  Arabs — that  peace 
should  be  made  in  the  Middle  East  with 
Israel — marks  him  as  a  statesman  a  cut 
above  the  others  in  the  area.  He  alone, 
not  only  recognized  that  peace  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  entire  Middle  East,  but 
was  brave  enough  to  publicly  say  so. 

We  salut-e  the  Tunisian  people,  and 
their  great  leader  and  wish  them  eveiT 
success  for  future  success. 

Mr.  CUL"VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  sixth  anniversaiy  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 
This  was  a  most  significant  reminder  of 
the  praiseworthy  degree  of  economic  and 
social  progress  which  has  been  realized 
in  this  African  nation  in  recent  years, 
and  is  just  cause  for  our  sincere  com- 
mendation. 

It  was  just  9  years  ago.  in  1956,  that 
Tunisia  achieved  her  independence  after 
a  long  struggle  of  several  decades.  A 
\ear  later  the  Republic  was  established 
and  Habib  Bourguiba  was  named  Presi- 
dent by  the  Assembly.  Finally  on  June 
1.  1959.  the  Constitution  drawn  by  the 
Assembly  was  promulgated. 


Though  this  Republic  is  comparatively 
new,  the  area  in  which  it  lies  is  rich  in 
culture  and  tradition.  Originally  the 
site  of  Carthage,  a  Phoenician  trading 
center  and  rival  of  the  Floman  Empire. 
the  nation's  histoi-y  provides  a  fascinat- 
ing study  of  the  detennined  efforts  of 
these  people  to  achieve  a  stature  of  in- 
dependence and  progress. 

Under  President  Bourguiba  the  Re- 
public of  Tunisia  has  taken  great  strides 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  goals. 
Imaginative  and  dynamic  programs  have 
been  initiated  resulting  in  economic 
growth  and  a  greater  measure  of  political 
stability.  As  a  recipient  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  Tunisia  typifies  a  desirable  example 
of  the  proper  use  of  our  assistance  by  a 
nation  which  is  willing  to,  at  the  same 
time,  help  itself. 

In  the  brief  period  of  its  independence, 
Tuni-sia  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  education, 
technology,  and  industrial  development. 
President  Bourguiba  has  proven  himself 
a  true  leader  of  his  people  and  a  re- 
markable political  figiire. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment we  have  seen  to  date,  and  we 
congratulate  the  leaders  and  people  of 
Tunisia  for  their  notable  progress.  On 
tliis  important  occasion  we  offer  our  very 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  to 
President  Habib  Bourguiba.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  Rachid  Driss,  and 
the  people  of  Timisia. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Tunisian  independence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  FELLY  ASKS  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  TO  SEEK  JAPAN'S 
COOPERATION  IN  U.S.  SALMON 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  re\lse  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
wired  President  Johnson  urging  him  to 
intervene  pei-sonally  and  seek  Japanese 
cooperation  in  support  of  American  fish- 
ery conservation  of  north  Pacific  red  sal- 
mon. I  felt  it  essential  in  a  last  minute 
effort  that  the  President  appeal  to  Pre- 
mier Satu  requesting  him  to  keep  the 
Japanese  fishing  fleet  away  from  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  area  where  Ameri- 
can red  salmon  are  congregated  prepa- 
ratorj-  to  their  migration  to  our  coastal 
waters.  If  the  Japanese  start  taking 
these  salmon  with  nets,  which  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation  neither  Canadians 
nor  Americans  can  do.  our  fishermen  in 
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retaliation  have  organized  a  nationwide 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  and  larse  seg- 
ments of  organized  labor  have  indicated 
support  of  such  a  move. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  became  especially  con- 
cerned last  week  when  I  learned  that 
representatives  from  such  organized  la- 
bor croups  as  the  ILWA,  Sailors'  Union. 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards.  Waitresses 
Union,  Hotel  Service  Employees.  Firemen 
and  Oilers  and  aL-JO  the  Seafarers"  Inter- 
national Union  and  affiliates  had  demon- 
strated in  San  Francisco  in  front  of  five 
major  department  stores. 

I  should  point  out  that  as  far  as  I 
know  the  Japanese  fiect  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived or  taken  fish  in  that  portion  of  the 
oocan  which  would  aiTcct  the  red  salmon 
runs  and  thereby  would  set  off  a  nation- 
'  wide  anti-Japanese  boycott. 

Ne!Totiations  by  our  State  Department 
have  been  weak  and  futile  but  that  can 
be  expected :  for  its  press  relations  officer. 
Robert  J.  McCloskey.  has  publicly  indi- 
cated that  our  State  Department  sup- 
ports the  Japanese  legal  petition  al- 
though our  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  Japan's 
using  small  mesh  nets  is  contrary  to  con- 
servation and  will  result  in  destruction 
of  our  red  salmon. 

In  this  connection.  American  and  Can- 
adian fishermen  have  long  been  prohib- 
ited from  using  nets  on  the  high  seas, 
but  not  so  the  Japane.se^vho.  having  de- 
pleted the  A.sian  stocks  of  salmon,  now 
threaten  to  do  the  same  with  ours. 

Facing  a  loss  of  livelihood,  our  fisher- 
men have  called  on  organized  labor  in 
the  United  States  to  join  in  a  nationwide 
boycott  which  could  do  great  harm  to 
both  countries. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  crisis  is  at  hand  be- 
cause the  period  when  the  Bristol  Bay 
salmon  congregate  before  migration,  is 
between  June  1  and  20.  Thus  I  have  felt 
impelled  to  ask  President  Johnson  to 
intervene  in  the  interest  ot  conseiTation 
of  our  fishery  resources.  Othenvise,  with 
organized  labor  taking  a  hand,  a  boycott 
certainly  could  be  a  very  serious  matter. 


coileKc  hbrary  ana  lorceu  p'^.^-ujuih- 
X  of  the  Naval  Re.scrve"s  Award.s 
;mony.  I 

:r.  Szckely.  in  his  valedictory  address. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  BY 
YORAM  B.  SZEKELY 


Mr.  ANDERSON  ci  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  i  mitute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  31.  1965.  a  young  Israeli 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Tel  Aviv 
in  1960,  Mr.  Yoram  B.  Szekely,  delivered 
the  valedictory-  address  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege. According  to  press  accounts  he  was 
booed  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  by 
some  of  those  present.  Apparently  what 
aroused  the  ire  among  some  of  his  audi- 
ence which  included  the  663  other  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  of  Columbia  were 
his  comments  that  recent  protest  demon- 
strations at  Columbia  were  cases  of 
"outright  and  spiteful  disregard  for  uni- 


versity authority"  and  a  •tva.-tc  of  in- 
tellectual resources." 

The  young  valedictorian  cited  as  spe- 
cific examples  the  picketing  Ja.=;t  spring  of 
Queen  Frederika  of  Greece  when  she 
received  an  honoraiy  dogrca;  and  the  at- 
tempted boycott  of  university  dining  lialls 
bv  the  campus  chapter  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality;  and  a  dt'mon.stration 
by  100  students  who  blocked  the  door  of 
the  coilece  library  and  forocd  p').«tpone 
ment  of  the  Naval  Re.scjve"s  Award.s 
Ceremo 

Ml 

also  made  these  points:  That  adm.s.sion 
to  .an  institution  of  higher|learning  is  a 
privilege  rather  than  an  itherent  right 
and  that  students  come  t(3  a  tniivcrsity 
for  the  purpose  of  obtainingan  education, 
and  .-hoiild  leave  teaching  to  tlic  teachers 
and  adrainistration  to  the  administrators. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ant  to  Sake  this  time 
to  publicly  applaud  this  yiung  man  for 
reminding    college   and   ur.iversity   stu- 
dents of   some   basic   and   fundamental 
facts  of  life  that  .seem  to  liave  escaped  a 
large   number   of    those    i:»ho   prccntly 
comprise   our  student   population.     We 
hear    increasingly   about   the   so-called 
"new  left,"   which   is   r-oing   to  rcmak" 
America.    Perhaps  if  they  take  the  time 
to  absorb  some  of  the  Icsfons  that  can 
be  learned  while  students  tJiey  may  come 
to  the  end  of  their  academic  careers  far 
better  equirned  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plexities of  contemporary  problems  than 
they  will  if  they  associate  their  time  and 
cncTgies  in  some  of  the  stphomoric  ac- 
tivities which  are  currently  being  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  academic  prote.'^t. 
Mv.  Speaker.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
right  of  any  student  to  difsent  from  tlic 
policies  of  our  Government :  n.or  do  I  dis- 
agree with  the  idea  that  it  is  both  useful 
and  healthy  in  a  democracy  to  have  a 
continuing   dialog   in   important   public 
questions.     However.    I    do    think    that 
breaches  of  the  peace,  violations  of  the 
law,  the  burning  of  draft  cards,  and  the 
issuance    of    inflammatory    statements 
bordering  on  treason  tlint  have  char- 
acterized some  of  these  protest  demon- 
strations ra-e  neither  intclBgont  nor  right. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  .scarcely  be  suc- 
cessful in  furthering  the  concept  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  .settling  disinites  among 
nations  if  we  have  no  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  as  it  affects  domegtic  problems. 
■    Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Szekely's 
courage  as  exemplified  iu  his  valedictory 
address   will   inspire   otlicr   students   to 
reject  the  "new  left"  and  its  tactics. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Vice  President,  the  Honor- 
able Hi'EERT  H.  HuMPiiREV,  on  May  20, 
1965.  addressed  the  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
memorial  dinner  in  New  Yo\^  City.  Not 
only  was  Governor  Lehman  a  disti:>, 
guished  American  statesman  who.c 
{Treat  talents  covered  a  wide  area,  but.  of 
course,  he  v.-as  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  Congress  for  many  years  as  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  feel  there  will  be  many  who  will  want 
to  read  the  Vice  President's  comments 
that  evening — not  only  those  who,  like 
myself,  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Governor  Lehman  personally,  but  also 
those  who  Will  want  to  be  reminded  of 
his  great  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
his  country. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  of  course,  is 
also  to  be  coj-mratulated  for  he  has  don.-^ 
himself  great  honor  in  his  eloquence  ar,d 
well  considered  comments  in  tribute  to  a 
truly  great  American.  His  address  fol- 
lows : 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY  AT  THE 
HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN  MEMORIAL 
DINNER 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  speech  by  the  Vice  Resident  of  the 
United  States  honoring  the  late  Herbert 
H.  Lehman. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Remarks  of  Vuf.  Ppesiden't  HiT.rRT  II.  Kum- 

PHRKY.      LrHMAN      MF.MOKI  M.      DlNNLP,,     M\Y 

20.  10G5 

We  nre  g.ithfrcd  here  tlii';  pveviieg  In  ho-i- 
cr  the  memory  of  one  of  New  York's— nnd 
America's — most  valiant  fighters  in  the  aanc 
of  juilice  and  freedom — Gov.  Herbert  H. 
Le!ini;tn. 

Many  of  iis  in  this  room  had  the  r.i.-c 
privilege  of  knowing  Governor  Lehman— cf 
w'irking  wiih  him,  of  siruggling  with  him. 
rf  winning  with  lii:n,  and— ^scmetimes— of 
Ui:'ing  Willi  liim. 

Many  of  ns  liave  witnessed  his  indomitub'ie 
c.ur .[•/<},  his  determination,  and  his  fearlc-is- 
ne.«=s  in  pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom and  jufctico— m  advocating  the  canse  of 
th.e  downtrodden,  the  forgotten  and  the 
deprived. 

And  many  of  us  have  spent  prlcc'.o?.^ 
5io,,rs — niifo'rgetiable  hour.s — in  the  company 
Of  the  Governor  and  his  wonderful  wife  ar.a 
con.stant  companion,  Edi'h. 

But  the  legacy  of  Herbert  II.  Lehman  i> 
surely  not  just  the  property  of  those  persor.s 
privileged  to  know  him  personally.  His  con- 
tributions to  our  common  life  will  endure 
nnd  be  recngnized  by  countless  generatitni.s 
of  Americans  and  persons  around  the  globe. 
His  political  philosophy  was  simple  and 
uncomplicated:  to  use  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment to  help  people  unable  to  help 
thcmFclvcs. 

\Vl\cthcr  working  in  behalf  of  the  Henry 
."^tre'-t  Settlement  House,  or  participating  in 
the  life-savii;':;  work  of  the  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committot'.  or  campaigning  for  Al  Smith, 
or  servine:  in  Albany  with  Frankhn  D.  Roose- 
velt, or  bccomine  Governor  in  his  own  riaht. 
or  .saving  millions  of  person.'-  from  the  rav.-^g'-s 
of  w:,r  as  director  of  UNRR.^.  or  again  serv- 
inc;  New  York  State  as  US.  Senator,  or  en- 
pat:ed  in  reform  politics  of  New  York  St.?tc. 
Herbert  H  Lehman  cared  about  people — raid 
he  gave  of  himself  unstintingly  in  their 
bohalf. 

During  his  tenure  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  this 
concern  with  the  individual  m.^iUifested  itse'f 
in  many  ways:  fiehting  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  195o!  Ihe  McCarran-Walter  Immiura- 
tion  Act  of  1952.  the  Dixon-Yates  power  con- 
tract, and  the  venom  of  McCarthyism  which 
had  infected  the  Nation  in  the  early  1950's. 
And  while  oppnsint;  these  measures  with 
every  fiber  of  liis  beiny;.  he  was  simultaiio- 
ouiiy  I'lghting  just  as  courageously  for  mean- 
ini?ful  immigration  reform,  a  sound  exce.'^s 
profits  tax.  Kederal  aid  to  education,  an  equi- 
table Government  loyalty-security  propram. 
amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and,  of 
course,  full  civil  rights  for  every  American. 


Regardless  of  tho  Issue,  the  time,  or  the 
placc'^  Herbert  Lehman  could  be  found  In  the 
middle  of  the  battle— fighting  to  expand  in- 
dividual rights  and  opportunities  In  a  so- 
ciety which  had  become  increasingly  complex 
and  impersonal. 

Tlie  issue  of  civil  rights  always  commanded 
a  i^riority  place  on  Herbert  Lehman's  personal 
political  agenda.  I  recall  so  vividly  his 
efforts  in  the  Senate  to  secure  con.-lderatlon 
of  voting  rights  and  fair  employment  prac- 
tices legislation.  I  remember  his  forthright 
civil  rlc^hts  campaign  at  the  1956  Democratic 
N.dional  Convention.  And  I  know  he  would 
have  rejoiced  with  us  over  the  important 
civil  rights  victories  of  the  past  several 
yc_,j-s— and  would  now  be  grappling  with  the 
even  more  challenging  taiks  which  remain 
unfinished. 

Until  this  point  in  history,  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  concentrated  upon  removing 
the  legal  barriers  to  full  citizenship — segre- 
gated schools,  hotels,  restatirants,  and  voting 
clL-icrimination.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1065 — and  with  its  full 
Implementation — we  can  say  that  this  his- 
toric initial  phase  of  the  civil  rights  struggle 
is  well   on   Us  way  toward  completion. 

nut  where  is  the  justice  in  a  situation 
which  permits  a  Negro  to  eat  in  a  restaurant, 
but  denies  him  the  opportunity  to  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  for  his  dinner? 

Where  is  the  Justice  in  removing  barriers 
to  registration  and  voting,  but  denying  to 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  the  edu- 
cation necessary  to  become  full-fledged  par- 
ticipants in  the  democratic  process? 

And  how  much  longer  can  we  afford  to 
sncriflce  the  earning  power,  the  buying 
power,  and  the  brain  power  of  this  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  American  people? 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  esti- 
mated that  Inequalities  in  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  for  Negroes  will 
cost  our  Nation  $23  billion  in  gross  national 
product.  I  suggest  that  no  country,  however 
fiflluent  and  prospercur,  can  nflcrd  this  kind 
of  waste.  And  I  suggest  further  that  Amer- 
icans finally  must  begin  to  take  scrlou.sly 
this  shocking  waste  of  human  and  material 
resources. 

In  short,  the  heartening  progress  of  the 
past  several  years  in  tearing  down  the  edifice 
of  legalized  segregation  and  di£c:imination 
has  now  brought  us  face  to  face  with  an  even 
greater  challenge— to  see  whether  this  Na- 
tion has  the  capacity  and  the  courage  to 
bring  disadvantaged  Negroes  and  others 
fully  into  the  mainstream  of  American  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  life. 

We  can,  I  believe,  expect  the  civil  rights 
movement  to  be  concerned  increasingly  with 
problems  afflicting  society  as  a  whole  but 
which  have  special  impact  upon  Negro  and 
other  minority  groups — problems  such  as  ed- 
ucation, unemployment,  urban  decay,  hous- 
ing, disease,  and  automation.  And  we  can 
hope  that  the  principal  civil  rights  organi- 
zation will  bring  to  these  vital  problems  the 
same  dedication,  imagination,  determina- 
tion, and  courage  which  has  characterized 
their  attacks  on  the  institutions  of  legalized 
di.scrimlnation. 

Indeed,  the  task  of  educating  the  illiter- 
ate, training  the  tmemployed.  revitalizing 
the  ghettoes,  and  bringing  new  hope  and  op- 
portunity to  the  forgotten  is  a  task  of  his- 
toric dimension  and  one  of  inmaense  diffi- 
culty. It  will  require  the  clear  acceptance  of 
the  responsibility  by  public  and  private 
agencies  alike,  to  "make  the  civil  rights  of  our 
citizens  truly  meaningful  in  terms  of  better 
education,  better  jobs,  better  medical  care, 
and  better  housing. 

In  this  context,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  efforts 
of  States  and  localities,  will  be  a  crucial  fac- 
tor in  determining  whether  the  resources  of 


this  Nation  will  be  responsive  to  this  new 
dimension  of  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  John- 
son, this  administration  has  demonstrated 
Its  cognizance  of  those  massive  problems  and 
our  determination  to  participate  fully  in 
this  historic  effort  to  secure  dignity,  equal- 
ity, and  freedom  for  all  Americans, 
"in  the  words  of  the  President: 
"Tlie  time  of  Justice  has  now  come.  I  tell 
you  that  I  believe  sincerely  that  no  force 
can  hold  it  back.  It  is  right  in  the  eyes  of 
man  and  God  that  it  should  come.  And 
when  it  does,  I  think  that  day  will  brighten 
the  lives  of  every  Americrm." 

What  has  the  Federal  Government  been 
doing  to  meet  its  resiponslbilitles  in  this 
quest  for  political,  economic,  and  social  jus- 
tice? 

As  Vice  President,  I  have  been  charged 
bv  President  Johnson  with  certain  respon- 
si'biilties  for  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  areas  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunity.  My  mess::ge 
to  you  this  evening  Is  simply  this:  encour- 
aging progress  is  being  achieved  on  a  num- 
ber of  critical  fronts.  The  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  fully  committed  to 
tliis  battle  which  men  like  Herbert  Lehman 
carried  on  so  valiantly  for  so  many  years. 
And,  I  predict,  we  are  going  to  win  this 
battle. 

On  February  5,  19C5,  President  Johnson 
estabMshed  the  President's  Council  on  Equal 
Opportunity,  a  body  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal governmental  agencies  with  civil  rights 
responsibilities,  to  perform  the  critical  func- 
tions of  interagency  planning,  coordination, 
and  evaluation. 

Since  February,  the  Council  has  worked 
diligently  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
lmp°leme"ntation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  other  laws  and  administrative 
regulations  relating  t-o  civU  rights  and  equal 
opportunity. 

Special  task  forces  of  the  Council  have 
been  appointed  and  have  begun  work  in 
important  areas  of  civil  rights  policy  such  as 
employment,  education,  and  community 
relations. 

The  Council  and  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  are  working  closely  on  the  im- 
plementation of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — the  provision  that  made  it  un- 
lawful for  persons  to  be  denied  full  partici- 
pation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  in  programs  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  U.S.  Office  cf  Education  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  acting  under  the  man- 
date of  title  VI,  are  working  diligently  to 
eliminate  segregation  in  those  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  that  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  recently  announced  comprehen- 
sive guidelines  to  assist  local  school  districts 
in  this  task — guidelines  specifying  that  In 
order  to  continue  qualifying  for  Federal  aid 
the  desegregation  of  all  12  grades  must  be 
completed  by  the  school  year  commencing 
In  the  fan  of  1967.  The  guidelines  also 
specify  that  substantial  progress  must  be 
made  for  the  school  year  beginning  next 
fall.  In  most  instances  this  will  mean  the 
desegregation  of  at  least  four  grades  next 
September. 

We  must  also  understand  that  a  school 
district  cannot  escape  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  desegregate  merely  by  rejecting 
all  Federal  financial  assistance.  Those  dis- 
tricts which  do  not  meet  the  constitutional 
requirements  will  be  subject  to  desegrega- 
tion suits  brotight  by  the  Department  ot 
Justice  acting  under  authority  contained  In 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  reality  the  choice  Is  simply  this:  to 
continue  receiving  Federal  aid  and  desegre- 


gate or  to  sacrifice  Federal  aid  and  desegre- 
gate anyway. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
school  districts  will  face  their  responsibili- 
ties squarely  and  get  on  with  the  business 
of  educating  children — all  children — with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color. 

Other  major  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  also  requiring  written  pledges 
of  nondiscrimination  from  all  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  and  all  participants  In  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 

And  we  are  determined  that  these  pledges 
be  more  than  paper  promises.  Appropriate 
procedures  for  systematic  followup,  re- 
porting, and  coordination  among  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  now  being  develop>€d 
as  part  of  an  efficient  and  effective  system 
designed  to  assure  compliance  in  fact,  not 
merely  in  form. 

While  insisting  on  compliance  with  title 
VI.  our  primary  objective  in  this  effort  is 
to  achieve  law  observance — not  to  exercise 
the  Federal  Government's  powers  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

Under  title  VI,  we  seek  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  programs  receiving  Federal 
financial  asslstance^we  do  not  seek  the 
termination  of  Federal  programs  or  the 
withholding  of  funds. 

We  are  willing  to  walk  the  extra  mile  to 
achieve  voluntary  compliance,  but  we  are 
equally  determined  to  enforce  the  law,  if 
compelled  to  do  so. 

The  challenge  of  developing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  is  a  matter  receiv- 
ing high  priority  attention  by  a  number 
of  Federal  agencies. 

Although  many  white-collar,  administra- 
tive, and  technical  jobs  are  being  opened  to 
Negroes  for  the  first  time,  the  gap  separating 
the  median  income  of  whites  from  Negroes 
is  actually  widening.  And  the  rate  of  un- 
employment among  Negro  workers  is  more 
than  twice  that  prevailing  for  whites. 

In  Ehort.  the  Impact  o.  Job  discrimina- 
tion Is  painfully  real  for  millions  of  our 
minority  citizens — and  we  can  postpone  no 
longer  a  comprehensive  national  effort  to 
achieve  true  equality  in  job  opportunities 
for  every  American. 

Since  1961.  the  President's  Committee  for 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  has  been 
seeking  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
among  employers  doing  business  with  the 
Government,  and  within  the  Government  it- 
self. 

Despite  an  impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishment by  the  President's  Committee,  we 
are  not  satisfied — nor  are  we  complacent. 
We  intend  to  redouble  our  efforts  until  equal 
employment  opportunity  is  a  reality  for 
every  "  American — within  Government  and 
without. 

On  July  2,  these  present  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  equal  job 
opportunities  will  acquire  an  Important  new 
dimension  with  the  activation  of  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act — the  section  establish- 
ing national  standards  of  nondiscrimination 
for  employers,  labor  unions,  and  employment 
agencies. 

Administered  by  a  new  5-member  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  head- 
ed by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  this  law  re- 
lies heavily  upon  close  working  agreements 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  localities  with  equal  employment 
opportunity  statutes  currently  In  operation. 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  problems 
originally  Identified  in  complaints  of  Job 
discrimination  often  turn  out  to  be  problems 
of  education,  housing,  vocational  training 
and  the  like.  The  new  and  dynamic  Federal 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
and  to  better  equip  our  citizens  for  useful 
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and  productive  lives — stich  as  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  broad  spectrum  of  programs  as- 
sociated with  the  war  on  poverty — must  be 
related  constructively  to  the  work  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Commis- 
sion. Once  again,  such  coordination  and 
planning  will  be  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  various  task  forces  of  the 
Council. 

As  I  have  suggested  to  you  this  evening. 
we  are  msHclng  encouraging  progress  in  tliis 
vital  work.'  Much  of  the  good  news  in  civil 
rights  is  always  submerged  by  black  head- 
lines tilling  us  of  bad  news.  But  in  entimer- 
ating  some  of  tlie  areas  of  progre.ss.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  battle  is  won — 
that  victory  is  ours. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  and  frustrating 
days  lie  immediately  ahead.  We  have  mighty 
cliallenges  to  surmount  in  relation  to  em- 
ployment, education,  health  care,  housing 
and  rising  racial  tensions  in  our  urban 
areas. 

But  one  fact  is  beyond  dispute:  our  com- 
mitment to  achieving  full  equality  of  op- 
p<jrtunity  is  unmistakable — our  bridges 
have  been  burned — we  can  only  move  for- 
ward in  this  noble  work. 

In  all  these  activities  our  ultimate  concern 
Is  groimded  upon  the  same  public  philoso- 
phy which  chartered  the  career  of  Herbert  H. 
Lehman:  Let  us  labor  together  in  behalf  of 

the  less  fortunate  and  the  deprived.  And 
as  we  struggle  with  these  problenis  of  terri- 
fying complexity  and  diffifulty.  we  will  draw 
new  courage  and  determination  from  our 
memories  of  this  man  who  never  ceased 
fighting  in  this  cause — who  established  for 
each  of  us  a  shining  example  of  dedication 
and  self-sacrifice  In  the  cause  of  hximan  dig- 
nity and  freedom. 

We  will  always  remember,  with  the  deepest 
affection  and  profoundest  admiration,  our 
beloved  friend — Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lohman. 


AGRICULTURE.    FREE    ENTERPRISE, 
AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous   matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  always  recognized  the  interde- 
pendent relationship  between  prosperity 
on  the  fann  and  prosperity  in  the  indus- 
try and  business  of  the  country,  I  have  a 
disposition  to  favor  sound,  agricultural 
legislation  that  does  not  penalize  my  dis- 
trict and  region  and  impose  undue  bur- 
dens u{X)n  the  consumers. 

In  the  past,  I  have  found  myself,  as  I 
do  today,  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary 
when  voting,  because  of  the  continued 
existence  of  huge  agricultural  surpluses 
requiring  very  large  annual  storage  costs 
to  the  Government,  and  the  deteriora- 
tion, rotting,  and  wasting  of  important 
food  and  feed  crops  in  the  mass. 

The  best  and  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  Agriculture  Department,  and 
in  the  country,  have  struggled  with  these 
problems  for  many  years,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, to  date,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  solve  them  satisfactorily,  and  I  doubt 
that  this  bill  will  do  so  much  more  than 
its  predecessors. 

One  thing,  however,  that  impresses  me 
veiy  much  is  that  we  cannot  trifle  \^'ith 


the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  and  the 
people,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  to 
take  any  action  here  that  will  depress 
agricultural  prices  unreasonably,  and 
add  to  employment  problems  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  other  sections  of  the  coun- 

ti-y. 

In  a  word,  we  mu.st  take  the  national 
point  of  view  in  this  matter,  and  avoid  a 
limited,  provincial  point  of  view  Wc 
must  legislate  for  the  country,  not  lor 
just  one  region.  We  mu.st  mako  sure  that 
whatever  we  do  will  be  done  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  cotintry  and  will  not  re.sult 
in  crippling  any  part  of  the  country, 
whether  agricultural  or  indttsLrial.  and 
we  must  be  convinced  that  any  bill  will 
not  be  harmful,  but  will  be  helpful,  to 
our  own  districts  and  regions. 

The  United  States  is  a  sini;le  economic 
unit  of  many  interdependent  parts,  and 
we  must  be  very  careful  here  not  know- 
ingly to  distui-b  the  sometime  delicate 
economic  and  psychological  balance  be- 
tween these  parts. 

I  have  carefully  read  Secretary  Free- 
man's extensive,  explanatory  statement 
on  this  bill.  In  brief,  he  contends  that 
this  bill  will  strengthen  the  fann  income, 
boost  and  strengthen  rural  America,  fur- 
ther reduce  present  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs,  keep  fair  prices  in  the 
marketplace  and  keep  a  stable  supply  cf 
food.  If  the  bill  can  achieve  these  ends. 
Congress  and  the  people  would  indeed 
be  happy.  It  seems  clear  that  we  are 
making  some  progre.ss  in  reducing  the 
surplu.ses.  lowering  Govci-nment  costs, 
maintaininti  prices  at  fairly  ^'ood  levels, 
and  providing  for  stable  supplies  of  food 
and  feed. 

The  way  the  country  is  growing  and 
expanding,  we  are  rapidly  .reaching  a 
point  when  loiral  and  urban  areas  are 
merging  and  blending  into  each  other  so 
fast,  that  we  can  no  longer  in  some  areas 
clearly  separate  them. 

This  is  a  trend  that  will  unquestion- 
ably continue  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Some  people  believe  that  iti  time  the 
United  States  will  be  one  huge  city,  but 
with  due  respect  to  the  proponents  of 
that  view.  I  believe  that  time  may  be  in 
the  distant  future.  Meanwhile,  this 
body  cannot  ignore,  but  must  provide  for, 
the  rural-urban  mix. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  here  in  this 
Congress  take  a  very  sharp  look  at  the 
problems  developing  from  population  ex- 
pansion, the  explosion  and  accelerated 
pace  of  the  movement  of  the  population 
from  the  cities  into  so-called  rural  areas, 
many  of  which  are  becoming  rapidly 
urbanized  or  semiurbanized. 

This  is  a  trend  that  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  and  must  not  only 
be  recognized  here,  but  something  must 
be  done  to  provide  for  this  great,  un- 
precedented change  in  tlie  national  life 
of  our  country. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  in  the  House 
which  seeks  evaluation  of  terrain,  soil. 
and  subsurface  conditions  of  these  rural- 
urban  areas  affected  by  the  population 
spread  which  I  am  convinced,  would  cope 
with  some  of  these  problems  and  would 
very  materially  ease  them.  It  has  good 
prospects  and  should  be  enacted. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  stability  and 
plenty  of  our  food  supply  which,  aided 


by  new  fertilizers,  new  techniques  of  in- 
tensive crop  cultivation  and  production, 
new  equipment,  continues  to  grow  to  the 
point  where  we  are  producing  enough 
food  for  our  people  with  considerable 
left  over  on  a  much  .smaller  total  acreage, 
and  I  presume  this  is  another  tiend  that 
will  continue,  although  we  mu.st  un- 
doubtedly be  piepared  to  cope  with  na- 
tional di.sasters  and  national  emergen- 
cies, croi>  failuics,  to  make  sine  that  we 
have  some  surpluses  available  to  take 
care  of  every  contingency  requiring  food, 
feed,  and  fibers, 

I  think  that,  on  the  w  hole,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  making  progres."^ 
toward  the  elimination,  or  at  lea.st  the 
reduction,  of  surpluses  to  some  rea.son- 
able.  tolerable  figure,  and  I  think  that 
our  agricultural  .system  is  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, and  prosperous  beyond  a  doubt  and 
is  producing  food  and  feed  far  in  excess 
of  curient  needs.  Is  it  sound  to  .sup- 
port prices  to  produce  food  and  feed  in 
excess  of  our  needs?     Of  course  not. 

Relatively  speaking,  I  think  the  prices 
of  agriculture  commodities,  as  commen- 
surate with  other  prices,  are  within 
fairly  reasonable  bounds,  and  they  must 

be  kept  that  way,  because  we  cannot  al- 
low fmther  dangerous  inflation  to  un- 
dermine our  price  .structure  and  bring 
additional  hard.ship  to  the  consuming 
ptiblic  which  is  entitled  to  get  the  benefit 
of  lower  prices  in  a  free  market. 

Having  in  mind  the  evils  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral  and  the  need  for  ade- 
quate price  standards,  we  must  make 
every  effort  we  can  to  keep  prices  down, 
even  as  wc  realize  that  in  a  period  of  this 
kind,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  move- 
ment upward  of  most  prices.  The  aim 
must  be  to  keep  these  increases  and 
raises  within  tolerable  limits,  and  I  re- 
peat that  on  the  whole,  this  has  been 
done  fairly  well  as  current  prosperity  in 
the  Nation  bears  out.  Labor,  agricul- 
ture, management,  and  business — every- 
one— must  join  to  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

In  votin'4  on  agriculture  bills,  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  take  a  very  careful 
look  at  the  provisions  of  the  individual, 
pending  bills  and  the  effects  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  will  have  on  my  dis- 
trict, and  the  State  and  the  Nation,  upon 
the  consumers  and  the  people,  upon 
whom  it  would  have  the  sharpest  impact. 

I  know  from  my  experience  that  agri- 
culture problems  are  especially  difTicult 
and  challenuing,  and  have  taken  that 
into  account  whenever  judging  the 
merits  of  any  bill.  It  has  been  my  prac- 
tice to  give  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  in  every  ad- 
ministi'ation  every  opportunity  to  tiy 
to  work  out  some  satisfactory  solutions, 
and  unless  I  was  persuaded  that  pending 
measuies  were  not  .soundly  based  and  de- 
signed to  aecompli^^h  what  was  claimed 
for  them,  or  that  they  would  set  back, 
rather  than  advance,  our  goals  for  con- 
troliing  surpluses,  providing  adequate 
food  supplies  and  maintaining  prices  at 
reasonable  levels,  I  have  been  willing  to 
.support  measures  which  I  deemed  to  be 
leasonable  to  cope  with  agriculture 
problems.  I  have  also  opposed  measures 
that  were  in  my  judgment  unsound  or 
visionary   and  I  have  done  so  without 
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fear  or  favor  and  regardless  of  political 
pressures. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  this  important  bill,  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  in  operation  it  will 
I'dlfiU  the  claims  and  the  hopes  of  its 
sponsors  and  supporters,  because  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  promote  stable  food  and 
feed  .supply  and  piice  conditions  in  this 
great  country,  and  exert  every  effort, 
not  only  to  retain,  but  to  improve  and 
bioaden  general  pi'osperity  for  all  re- 
gions, sections,  and  people  throughout 
tlie  counti-y.  The  equitable  settlement 
of  our  great  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise,  efficiency,  and  social  jus- 
tice is  essential  to  the  preservation  and 
enrichment  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
Let  us  clearly  realize  that  fact  as  we 
legislate  in   tliis   great  body. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  MUST  BE 
LIBERATED 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  t« 
commciid  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my  es- 
teemed and  dear  friend.  Congressman 
Daniel  Flood,  whose  work  here  is  always 
outstandin'/.  upon  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  for  the  creation  of  a 
special.  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

I  want  to  CDmrncnd  and  thank  Con- 
gressman Floo^,  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  House,  for  the  thoroughly  work- 
manlike, effective,  brilliant  job  which  he 
has  done  in  bringing  this  vciy  important, 
very  compellins  matter  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

As  my  dear  and  distingui-'^hcd  friend 
SO  well  points  out.  such  a  committee. 
commen.surate  in  stature  and  purpose 
with  the  scope,  value,  import  and  deep 
significance  of  the  cause  of  the  bclca- 
gtiercd  captive  nations,  would  strongly 
symbolize  to  the  v.orld  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people  never  to  forget  the  captive  nations 
and  their  bitter,  up-hill  struggle  for  lib- 
eration and  independence. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that,  as 
Members  of  the  Congress,  knowing  full 
v.-cll  the  gi-cat  importance  which  attaches 
to  the  campaign  for  the  relief,  liberation, 
and  independence  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions, v.-e  have  a  special  obligation,  not 
only  to  rcdcdicatc  ourselves  to  this  great 
caufe.  but  also  to  work  untiringly,  reso- 
lutely, and  with  unflinching  determina- 
tion and  persistency  for  an  end  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression,  and  a  new  begin- 
ning in  freedom,  justice,  and  independ- 
ence for  all  the  captive  nations,  who  in 
truth  love  freedom  just  as  dearly  as 
we  do. 

This  is  not  only  an  American  cause. 
but  a  world  cause.  But  it  is  all  the  dearer 
to  Americans  because  of  the  deep  roots 


of  free  government  and  democracy  which 
at  such  bitter  saciifice  have  been  planted 
here  on  sacred  American  soil,  because  of 
our  abhorrence  of  tyranny  In  any  form, 
and  our  determination  to  preserve  our 
freedoms,  our  free  way  of  life  and  all  our 
free  institutions,  and  becatise  of  our  firm 
intention  to  help  other  subject,  aspiring 
nations  to  share  the  blessings  of  self- 
determination,  free  government,  and  a 
way  of  life  guarded  and  sheltered  by 
ordered  liberty  and  justice. 

I  think  it  is  most  essential  for  us  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  the  Communist 
world  that  as  a  nation  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  the  millions  of  God- 
fearing, freodom-loving  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  who  are  shackled  by 
human  bondage,  and  are  living  under 
conditions  wherein  their  ordinary  rights 
as  free  men  and  women  are  denied,  and 
they  are  suppressed  in  their  eager  search 
for  oppoi-tunity  to  live  and  work  under 
freedom,  and  to  provide  support  and  sus- 
tenances for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies under  institutions  of  their  own 
choice. 

Years  ago,  during  and  after  'V\''orld  War 
II,  it  was  understood  and  agreed  in 
solemn  international  agreements  and 
conventions  that  all  nations  and  people 

would  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
tlieir  choice  of  the  kind  of  government 
rnd  institutions  under  which  they  would 

live. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Soviet  that  this 
would  be  done  by  plebiscites  in  several 
countries  temporarily  placed  under  Rus- 
sian control,  and  thus  that  the  people 
would  have  a  chance  to  work  their  will 
upon  the  kind  of  government  that  they 
would  live  under.  But  this  was  a  right 
and  privilege  that  was  never  granted  to 
them  by  the  Communist  overlords  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  solemn  promises, 
pled.aes,  and  agreements  after  this  Nation 
had  literally  snatched  them  from  Nazi 
serfdom. 

Instead,  since  that  time  they  have  been 
held  captive  under  a  ruthless.  Red. 
totalitarian  system  that  has  stripped 
them  of  their  basic  rights  and  con- 
demned them  to  live  under  cruel  dic- 
tatorship and  uiider  absolute  govern- 
ments conducted  by  brute  force  and 
ruthless  disregai'd  of  political  and  htxman 
rights  as  we  know  them  in  the  free  vcrld 
by  all  who  realize  the  blessings  of  free 
individual  rights. 

As  wc  know,  such  conditions  of  oppres- 
sion, persecution,  and  domination  of  free 
human  souls  cannot  possibly  prevail  in 
the  long  run.  They  will  be  challenged 
strongly  by  freedom-loving  peoples,  just 
as  they  are  being  challenged  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  my  opinion  that 
challenge  should  and  will  continue  to  the 
bitter  end. 

If  the  free  world,  and  all  peoples  who 
believe  in  freedom,  will  only  join  to- 
gether at  this  time  and  stand  solidly  to- 
gether for  the  oppressed  and  the 
tyrannized,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  great  goals  of  universal  free- 
dom will  be  reached,  and  oppressed  peo- 
ples will  be  unshackled  from  their  bond- 
age, and  permitted  again  to  live  in  peace 
and  breathe  the  exhilerating  air  of  per- 
sonal liberty. 


I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are 
aims  well  worth  striving  for,  and  this 
Nation,  if  it  is  to  live  up  to  the  promise 
of  its  great  destiny  must  leave  nothing 
undone,  that  can  be  done,  to  insure 
liberation  and  freedom  for  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Now  is  the  time  to 
act  before  the  world  is  engulfed  by  Com- 
munist force  and  conspiracy  and  the 
darkness  of  Community  tyranny  settles 
upon  a  captive  mankind. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  will  prevail, 
and  that  this  House  will  make  it  clear  to 
all  that  we  stand  for  freedom  for  all 
people,  who  want  to  enjoy  its  blessings, 
and  that  we  will  never  give  up  that  cause, 
but  will  agitate  and  fight  for  it  until  it 
is  realized  and  won. 

If  we  persist  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all,  we  will  give 
great  courage,  heart,  and  fresh  hope  and 
inspiration  to  the  oppressed,  and  their 
liberation  and  redemption  will  follow  as 
the  day  the  night.  May  that  day  be  soon. 
And  may  this  House,  this  Nation,  and  the 
free  world  recognize  that  this  is  the  hour 
for  united,  resolute  action  to  free  the 
enslaved  and  organize  the  world  on  the 
rule  of  law  with  liberty,  freedom,  justice, 
prosperity,  and  peace  for  all. 
Hail  and  salute  to  our  noble,  gifted 

collefigue  and  friend.  Dan  Flood.  Let  us 
stand  with  him  to  a  man,  and  free  the 
persecuted,  suffering  slaves  of  humianity, 
and  bring  brotherhood,  peace,  plenty,  and 
justice  to  the  j-eaming  world. 


SENATOR  CARLSON  URGES 
ATLANTIC  UNION 

Mr.    BROCK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Finsley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  emi- 
nent U.S.  Senator  and  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comm-ittee, 
the  Honorable  Fr.ank  C.'vrlso:';,  of  Kan- 
sas, has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Federal  Union,  Inc..  and  has 
urged  the  formation  of  an  Atlantic  Fed- 
eral tUnicn.  As  a  member  of  the  same 
board  of  directors  and  longtime  advo- 
cate of  free-world  federation,  I  was  de- 
l~hted  to  see  the  attached  statement 
issued  June  1  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league: 
Statemext  et  Senator  Frank  Carlson.  Rz- 

pfBLicAN,  OF  Kansas,  on  the  Occasion  of 

Hts    Et-fction   to   the   Board    or   Feder.-.l 

UKioN,  Inc. 

Clearly  there  is  urgent  need  ot  mu:-!! 
stronger  American  leadership  to  unite  the  At- 
lantic community  effectively  and  enduringly. 
It  is  no  less  clear  that  the  administration  is 
not  giving  this  ler.dership.  The  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  NATO  Council  in  London  is  the 
latest  evidence  of  the  Eecondjry  in-iportcvnce 
it  seems  to  attach  to  Atlantic  affairs — r.nd 
alfo  of  the  increasmg  rcstiveness  and  u.m- 
gercus  disunion  that  results. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  the  late  President 
Kennedy  truly  said  of  our  Atlantic  allies: 
"United,  tliere  is  little  we  cannot  do.  Di- 
vided, there  is  Uttle  we  can  do — for  we  dare 
not  meet  a  powerful  challenge  at  odds  and 
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spilt  asunder."  Yet  this  is  what  we  seem 
to  often,  from  ovir  actions  or  inaction,  to  be 
darinj!;  to  do.  We  seem  bent  on  proving  the 
negative  rather  tlian  the  positive  side  of 
President  Kennedys  stateineut. 

Our  "ct'iiniry  is  engaged  in  towering  and 
iruiilJling  enterprises  around  this  struggUng 
globe."    President    Jolin.-<on   said    on    tbe   20tli 

aiT-iiversary  of  freedom's  victory  in  Europe. 
Do  we  need  more  proof  of  the  military,  mone- 
tary, moral,  and  other  dilViciiltics  and  dan- 
gers to  which  division  among  the  strongest 
democracies  leads? 

Much  le.'^s  perilous  proof  led  our  Founding 
Fathers,  when  only  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion united  ovir  1.3  States,  to  meet  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787.  Tliere  they  ex- 
plored the  source  of  their  trouble,  traced  it 
to  the  alliance  strticture  itself,  and  worked 
out  a  new  structure — our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

For  176  years  now  our  Federal  Union  has 
proved  the  positive  side  of  the  Kennedy 
statement — the  great  things  whicli  people 
of  democratic  States  can  do  when  they  are 
effectively  and  democratic.illy  united.  Yet 
this  time-tested  answer  to  the  cliallenge  we 
and  our  Atlantic  allies  now  face  is  the  one 
which  we  have  not  yet  seriously  explored. 

Let  us  all  in  NATO  cease  blaming  our  tow- 
ering troubles  on  this  or  that  ally,  or  on 
this  or  that  leader.  Let  us  begin  to  explore, 
as  our  forefathers  did,  whether  the  basic 
fault  does  not  lie  in  the  alliance  structure 
itself,  and  whether  we  cannot  build  a  new 
structure   strong    enough    to    do    the    job. 

This  view,  I  am  liappy  to  note,  is  widely 
shared.  To  speak  only  of  my  own  party, 
witnc-^s  the  pledge  in  our  1964  platform,  that 
-Republican  leadership  will  move  immedi- 
ately to  establ;f;h  an  intcrnaiional  commis- 
sion, comprised  of  individuals  of  high  com- 
petence in  NATO  affairs,  whether  in  or  out  of 
government,  to  explore  and  recommend  ef- 
fective new  ways  to  strengthen  alliance  par- 
ticipation and  fulfillment." 

Those  who  share  my  view  ran'^e  all  the  way 
through,  from  Governor  Rockefeller  to  Sen- 
ator Goldwater.  In  an  article  in  Life  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1964,  Senator  Goldwater  called  for 
"the  structural  changes  necessary  to  en- 
able the  alliance  to  coi'.e  with  >he  Issues  of 
the  times." 

In  accepting;  the  nomination  for  President 
he  envisioned  "an"  Atlantic  civilization"^^a 
terni  he  was  no  doubt  happy  to  see  Presi- 
dent Johnson  adopt  in  his  VE  anniversary 
address — as  "a  goal  more  meanineful  than 
.1  moon  shot,  a  truly  inspiring  goal  for  all 
free  men  to  set  themselves."  Earlier,  on  July 
10  1963  in  the  first  Te!=tar  TV  program, 
former  Prime  Minister  Eden  asked  General 
Eisenhower  if  he  agreed  that  "the  only  future 
rcnlly  deserving  of  our  efforts  and  our  ideal- 
ism is  some  sort  of  Atlantic  Union,"  and  the 
general  answered:  "Well,  Anthony,  you  have 
stited  the  final  objective  beautifully  and  elo- 
quently." 

Still  earlier,  on  February  9,  1962,  Governor 
Rocketeller  declared:  "The  Federal  idea, 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  applied  in  their 
historic  act  of  political  creation  in  the  18*h 
century,  can  be  applied  in  our  20th  century 
in  the  larger  context  of  the  world  of  free 
nation.-  ii  we  will  but  match  our  fore- 
far  hers  in  courage  and  vision."  Last  year,  on 
N'.vember  20.  he  said,  still  more  concretely: 
"For  far  too  long,  we  have  been  jerry-build- 
ing the  hou<^e  of  freedom.  The  first  practical 
step  would  be  to  form  a  federal  political 
structure  for  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

"Certain  decisions  must  be  made:  First, 
fitrrcement  on  the  goal:  second,  agreement  on 
a  time  schedule;  third,  agreement  on  the 
means  for  achieving  this  goal.  The  tim.e 
has  come  for  us  and  our  Atlantic  allies  to 
u.ke  ti'.e  leadersliip  by  appointing  a  prepara- 
tory convention  of  delegates  to  work  out  an- 
swers to  these  basic  questions." 

More  than  a  quarter  century  ago  the  Fed- 
eral  Union   Member.ship  Association,   under 


the  dedicated  leadership  of  Clarence  Strcit, 
author  of  "Union  Now,"  began  pioneering 
these  ideas:  Tliat  tlie  democr.ttlc  peoples 
around  the  North  Atlantic  do  form  a  com- 
munity, that  the  disasters  of  world  war  and 
depression  they  have  sulTered—and  .still 
face— result  from  faults  in  tlic  structure  of 
tlicir  relatione,  and  tliat  otir  Federal  struc- 
ture offers  the  surest,  safest  way  for  the  free 
to  S9curc  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity. 

Year  in  and  out  .<^^ince  early  11(39,  Federal 
Union,  Inc.,  has  been  doing,  by  t3ie  methods 
of  moderation  and  reason,  very  fruitful  edu- 
cational work  in  this  vast  field.  It  has  thus 
gained  widespread  respect — highest  among 
those  best  acquainted  with  it. 

I  am  much  impressed  by  tlie  range  of 
eminent  leaders  on  its  board.  Tk)  name  but 
a  few  examples;  former  Ambassjdnrs  Theo- 
dore C.  Achil!e;i  and  George  V.,  Allen;  for- 
mer U.S.  Budget  Director  P.  F;  Brundage; 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  L.  Clay- 
ton: Adm.  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid;  president  O. 
A.  Knight  of  the  Oil.  Chciuica;  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union;  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  winner  of  the  Fermi  Awanl  in  nuclear 
physics;  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urcy,  v.  Umer  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry;  and  niy  colleagues 
in  Congress— Senator  Eugkne:  C.  McCmithy, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  and  Representatives 
lAUL  FiNDLF.Y,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  and 
Clement  Z.\DLorKi,  Democrat,  of  Wi.sconsin. 
I  am  very  ple.ised  to  Join  them  arid  the  (Aher 
distinguished  members  of  the  Board  of  Fed- 
eral Union,  Inc.,  in  serving  so  wQfijiy  a  W(.irk 
at  .so  op.portune  a  lime.  i 

Obviously  the  goal  of  Fedcnii!  Union  in- 
volves great  diflicultics — but  I  believe  they 
arc  much  less  towering  and  trdubling  than 
tlioso  which  President  JohnsoA  agrees  we 
f;icc  by  our  present  course.  j 

It  will  take  time,  of  course,  tjo  reach  this 
goal — and  how  much  time  do  We  have  left? 
We  must  speed  action — and  we  fhall  hasten 
it  greatly  merely  by  joining  with  our  allies 
in  a  solemn  declaration  that  out  final  objec- 
tive is  an  Atlantic  union.  WHcn  we  have 
reached  that  agreement,  can  we  r."t  agree  on 
a  tentative  timetable  for  reaching  the  goal? 
Once  we  Americans  decided  to  send  men 
to  the  moon,  we  fixed  a  time  frjr  achieving 
even  that  unprecedented  goal — -and  our  At- 
lantic goal  is  not  unprecedented.  In  our 
own  history  we  have  the  best  of  precedents 
for  Federal  Union  of  the  Free.  It  murt  en- 
courage UK  to  lead  now  in  this  enterjirise  of 
bringing  more  of  heaven  down  to  earth — a 
truly  towering  entorprisc,  but  nqt  a  troubling 
one. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  408TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  1ST  RELI- 
GIOUS TOLERANCE  ACT  OP  1557  IN 
TRANSYLVANIA 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff  j  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rr.::coRD  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theiie  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker:,  few  ideas 
and  rights  are  closer  to  the  heart  of  all 
Americans  than  that  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. Our  Founding  Fathcr.s.  includ- 
ing the  great  Virginians  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  James  Madison,  championed  the 
belief  that  every  individual  should  be 
given  the  free  choice  of  seeking  truth 
alone  and  in  his  own  manner  without  any 
coercion  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

This  belief  was  based  not  only  on  phil- 
osophical  principles   of  the   enlighten- 


ment period,  but  on  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  many  of  the  early  settlers  in 
the  United  States  who  came  from  tlie 
Briti.sh  Isle.s.  Holland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many to  escape  the  religious  pressures  of 
the  e.stabli.shcd  slate  churches  in  those 

countries.  It  was  also  based  in  the  first 
amendment  on  the  belief  of  human  dig- 
nity and  upon  the  sanctity  oi  the  individ- 
ual's relationsiiip  to  God  which  cannot 
b<>  coerced  by  police  ordinances  and  pun- 
i.slimcnts  meted  out  by  law. 

Today  we  arc  commemorating  tfiC  first 
act  of  this  kind  which  was  pas.scd  in  Eu- 
rope still  in  tlic  midst  of  the  ferment  of 
reformation  and  counterreformation  and 
wlijch  was  later  on  ex))anded  and  re- 
mained basically  in  forc"  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  until  the  20tli  century. 
Tins  was  the  first  Religious  Tolerance 
Act  of  the  Diet  or  Torda  in  Transylvania 
on  June  1,  1557.  Passed  by  a  largely 
Luther  and  Calvinist  Diet,  signed  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  queen,  the  legislation 
provided  for  complete  freedom  of  con- 
.sciencc  and  for  a  fair  balance  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  denominations. 

Today  Transylvania  is  under  the  heel 
of  Communist  oppression,  as  testified  to 
by  many  American  correspondents. 
Many  pohtical  rights  and  religious  free- 
doms arc  cither  nonexistent  or  abridi^ed, 
and  the  burden  of  oppression  falls 
heaviest  upon  the  descendants  of  the 
authors  of  the  Religious  Tolerance  Act 
of  1557.  upon  the  1.75  million  Hungarians 
in  Tian.sylvania. 

Without  going  into  any  detailed  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  political,  religious,  cultural, 
and  linguistic  suppression  of  Tran.syl- 
vanian  Hun'-;arians  by  the  Communist 
Rumanian  regime,  so  ably  detailed  by 
several  colleagues  on  Marclr  24  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
O'KoN.SKi  I  on  April  28,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  they  and  others  have  intro- 
duced resolutions  to  condemn  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  the  Communist 
Rumanian  Government  against  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Transylvania.  As  I 
understand,  hearings  on  the  matter  will 
be  held  by  the  European  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
soon,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
v.ill  come  to  a  favorable  decision  and  re- 
port the  resolution  .so  that  all  of  us  may 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 
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SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  CAUSING 
DISASTER  IN  CALIFORNIA  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr,  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  June  3,  1965.  I  have 
obtained  a  special  order  to  discu.ss  some 
of  the  problems  causing  the  catastrophic 
disaster  plasuing  the  strawberry  and 
vegetable  industries  in  California,  Acres 
of  .strawberries  are  rotting  in  the  fields. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  being  lost.  Busi- 
nes.ses  are  being  bankrupted.    Many  will 


bf-  uremployrd.  Consumer  prices  are  in- 
cj.asing.  Growers  and  proce.ssors  are 
contrmpltitin^'  moves  to  Mexico  or  con- 
version to  crojis  which  recjuire  less  hand 
l;;bor.  but  which  unfortunatr-ly  are  al- 
ready in  ovei:-,upply  and  subsidized  in 
pai't  by  the  Goveinmint. 

This  disaster  is  unneccssaiA' — man- 
made— and  will  affect  every  pf-r.son  in 
our  Nation. 

In  .spite  o:  v.a-i  s  for  unskilled  bony 
pickers  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $2.75  and 
more,  per  hour,  the  growers  cannot  ob- 
tain v.orkers.  A  one-armed  picker  earns 
rcjulaiiy  S25  and  more  per  day — yet  all 
efforts  to  recruit  v.orkers  have  failed  to 
produce  adcCiuate  competent  farm  labor. 

I  |3lan  to  explain  .some  of  tlie  causes 
of  the  di.'^aster  and  to  ijropose  several 
immediate  and  long-range  solutions. 

If  your  district  is  affected  by  the  farm 
laijor  .shortage  or  the  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield 
rca.sonable  portions  of  my  allotted  time 
for  construciivf  commeirts. 


In  addition  we  have  a  section-by-section 
analv.sis  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  House 
Document  No.  173,  and  we  are  sorry  that 
that  was  not  also  printed  In  the  document. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been.  Some  error 
occurred.  It  is  not  in  the  printing.  We 
have  with  us  this  morning  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreaiiUry. 

I  assume.  Mr.  FoW.er,  you  would  like  to 
make  some  brief  .-jtatonient  to  the  commit- 
tee before  we  report  the  bill. 


EXCISE  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1965 
Mr  BROCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  tlie  gentleman 
fiom  Mis.-^ouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
terial v.iiich  follow.^  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  verbatim  record  of  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  subject  of  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion. This  excerpt  includes  the  diiect 
statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honoiable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  and  part 
of  my  interrogation  of  Secretary  Fowler, 
I  am  inserting  this  portion  of  the  trans- 
cript in  the  Congressional  REConn  with 
tlie  express  consent  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  tlie  Recofd  a 
letter  President  Johnson  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitK'e,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  MiLLsl.  dated  May  25.  1965,  in 
which  he  states  clearly  that  he  intends 
to  continue  to  cxercibc  exi)eiiditure 
restraint: 
I  Executive   session.  Tuesday.   May    18,    1965 1 

Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965 
(He.iiings  before   the  Hou.se  oi   Represenia- 
ti.es.    Committee    on    Ways    and    Means, 
Wasliington,  DC) 

The  committee  met  at  10  am,  pursuant 
to  c.ill,  in  the  committee  room,  Longwortli 
Hou.e  Otlicc  Building,  Hon.  Wii.bcr  D.  Mills 
(Chairman  of  tiie  committee)    presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  committee  will  please 
l>e  in  order. 

We  meet  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
Considering  recommendations  dealing  with 
redvtclions  in  the  excise  tiixes.  We  have 
belore  us  a  printed  document.  No.  173,  which 
contains  the  message  to  the  Congress  from 
the  President  and  also,  beginning  on  page 
11.  the  bill  that  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  to  carry  out  these  recommenda- 
tions. 


Sr.MLMENT  oi    KoN.  Hlnrv  H.  Fowler,   Stc- 
RnTAP.y.  Arco.v.PANiKD  EY   Stanley  S.  Svr- 

REY.     ASSIST.^NT     SECRETARY;      GER.'.RD     BRA*.- 

NON,  John  Copeland,  OfUCE  or  Tax  An- 
alysis; AND  Laurence  N.  Woodworth. 
Chifj  of  SiAiF.  Joir;T  Committee  on 
Ir.TF.nNAL  Rlveme  Taxation.  Dep.'.rtmlnt 
or  IHE  Tp.easley 

Secretary  Fowler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  ha\e 
a  stLteir.ent  to  make  to  the  committee  and 
copies  of  it  I  understand  are  on  the  w;iy. 
They  are  being  processed 

With  your  permission  I  wUl  proceed  to 
deliver  it  and  as  soon  as  copies  arrive  they 
Will  be  distributed.    ,. 

I  will  not  repc-.t  the  recommendations 
that  are  included  in  the  message  and  as  one 
prelimin.-iry  matter  I  would  like  to  say  that, 
in  terms  of  the  questions  that  will  come 
from  members  ot  the  committee,  as  you 
know.  I  have  voluntarily  disassociated  my- 
scU  from  the  specific  recommendations  or 
decisions  as  to  how  the  excise  tax  reductions 
shall  be  distributed,  that  is.  what  the  com- 
position of  the  cut  is  as  between  various 
products  and  activities. 

Fur  that  reason  I  am  going  to  confine  my 
coniLients  today  to  two  important  aspects 
of  this  program  that  do  not  deal  with  the 
composition  of  the  cut  Itself. 

Insofar  as  questions  or  issues  are  raised 
corjccrning  the  composition  of  the  cut  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  Secretary  Surrey,  who 
is  familiar  with  all  of  the  planning  that 
went  into  the  detailed  bre::kdown.  could  deal 
with  those  qv.c.-tions. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point.  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  un- 
derstand why  you  t;ike  this  position,  it  is 
the  only  position  you  can  take,  frankly,  as 
1  see  it',  and  certainly  I  for  one  recognize 
the  validity  of  your  position.  You  are  not 
tryit^g  to  duck  loiything. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Not  at  all. 
The  Chmr^:an.  Yovi  feel,  having  been  in 
the  pr..ctice  of  1;;W  very  recently,  having 
p,irticipated  in  the  Government  outside  of 
the  Trca.sury  m  some  thinking  with  respect 
to  some  of  tlie  excise  tax  rcdvictlons.  that  it 
is  be!^t  for  you  to  dis-^.ssocirite  yourself  from 
specific  recommendations. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  went 
into  this  fairly  carefully  and  tried  to  exam- 
ine ju.'-t  what  the  proprieties  were  and  I 
found  that  the  best  analitgy  to  make  is 
what  happens  to  a  lawyer  if  he  goes  on  the 
bench. 

That  is  the  closest  one  I  can  come  to.  and 
I  think  there  is  one  article  in  a  law  review 
that  had  to  do  with  that  problem  some  years 
ago  which  summarires  my  position. 

I  will  quote  from  the  article  itself.  It 
says:  "A  second  possible  cause  of  bias  is 
the  judge's  party  contact.  The  proprict>  oi 
a  judge's  sitting  on  a  case  involving  a  former 
client  seems  to  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
the  case  in  question  was  in  his  ofRcc  prior 
to  his  going  on  the  bench.  When  the  judge 
has  had  prior  contact  with  both  the  client 
and  the  case  disqtialification  is  universal  for 
the  obviotts  but  seldom  articulated  reason 
that  a  judge  would  seldom  have  an  open 
mind  under  stich  circtimstances  and  to  sit 
would  invite  charges  of  corruption." 

The  two  aspects  of  the  matter  that  I  will 
discuss  are  the  size  of  the  cut  itself  and  its 


timing  I  will  discuss  these  aspects  of  the 
impact  that  we  expect  them  to  have  on  the 
economy. 

My  remarks  will  deal  simply  with  the  ex- 
cise tax  reductions  recommended  in  the 
Presidents  program.  The  committee  'will 
want  to  hear  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce When  It  deals  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation on  user  charges. 

This  sweeping  reduction  of  selective  ex- 
cites IS  an  important  step  in  our  continuing 
program  of  tax  reform.  We  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  an  overall  tax 
system  which  is  characterized  by  equity  and 
simplicity  and  which  makes  a  maximum  con- 
tribution to  economic  growth. 

The  Revenue  Acts  of  1962  and  1964.  to- 
gether witn  chr.nges  liberalizing  tax  depre- 
ciation procedures,  have  carried  tis  a  long 
way  toward  such  a  system. 

The  excise  t..x  reductior.s  recommended  by 
the  President  represent  the  next  logical  step 
in  this  direction. 

Reduction  of  our  selective  excise  taxes  in- 
creases the  equity  of  the  system.  These  se- 
lective taxes  are  discriminatory  and  burden- 
some on  producers,  sellers,  and  consumers  of 
the  items  subject  to  tax. 

Some  of  these  i.axes.  those  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  for  example,  are  consciously  dis- 
criminatory. The  fact  fnat  they  inhibit 
some  choices  has  been  part  of  the  reason  for 
having  them  throughout  our  history. 

Gasoline  and  certain  other  taxes  are  in 
the  nature  of  user  charges,  and  they  serve 
the  function  of  trai^smitting  to  particular 
users  part  of  the  cost  of  Government  services 
provided  for  them.  Meeting  costs  is  a  bur- 
den, but  one  that  has  to  be  carried. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
have  long  felt  that  many  of  our  excise  taxes 
have  no  place  m  a  permanent  tax  system. 
Thus,  wherever  it  is  appropriate  to  remove 
a  particular  burden  on  one  product  or  an- 
other, we  should  stri'.'e  consistent  with  other 
tax  goals  to  pro'ide  a  free'y  operating- com- 
petitive price  system,  and  in  the  President's 
words,  •end  an  unfair  burden  on  many  busi- 
nesses and  workers  who  produce  the  com- 
modities singled  out  for  excise  taxation." 

E.xciEe  taxes,  unlike  income  taxes,  impose 
burdens  on  those  whose  income  is  below  the 
level  of  their  personal  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions. The  present  progiam  will  lighten 
the  burden  of  regressive  taxation  on  low- 
and  middle-inccme  people. 

The  proposed  reductions  would  simplify 
the  tax  system  by  greatly  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  separate  t;-.xes  as  well  as  the  accom- 
panying burden  on  business  of  collecting  and 
reporting  those  taxes.  It  will  cut  the  Gov- 
ernments  ccsi  cf  tax  collection  and  enforce- 
ment. 

Any  progr.-m  of  xv\  reduction  will  foster 
economic  growth  by  increasing  purchasing 
power.  This  program  will  make  an  extra 
contribution  in  that  it  i'ill  reduce  the  ar- 
bitrary bias  against  particular  prodticts  and 
particular  kinds  of  activity.  Thereby,  it  wi'l 
strengthen  the  free  competitive  process 
Which  is  the  basic  source  of  otir  growth. 
Further,  it  will  make  a  p.'-.rticularly  valu- 
able cntribution  to  wage-price  stability 
since  'the  program  it.self  will  involve  some 
downward  price  adjustment's. 

The  President's  recommendations  to  take 
affect  in  fiscal  1966  involve  a  gross  revenue 
loss  of  $3.5  billion  at  a  full  year  annual 
rate  at  fiscal  1966  levels  of  business. 

But  because  the  proposed  schedule  calls 
for  putting  half  of  these  reductions  into  ef- 
fect in  July  and  half  next  January,  and  be- 
catise  of  the  lag  in  coUectior.s.  the  gross  rev- 
enue h'ss  in  fiscal  1966  would  be  only  $'2.2 
billion. 

That  is  only  $700  million  more  than  the 
prcY's  revenue  loss  from  excise  reduction  that 
was  included  in  the  Jantary  budget. 
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The  orieinal  proposal — in  tl'.c  January 
t^,f)get — of  a  total  reduction  of  $1.75  bil- 
lion"^ on  July  I,  1965.  would  have  had  a 
budtroi  impact  in  fiscal  1966  of  $1.5  billion — 
The  tnoss  revenue  10*5 — because  of  the  l.\g 
in   (■ol!e<'tionp. 

Tiie  May  15  refund  provisions  resnectinp; 
automobiles  r.nd  air  conditioners  increase 
the  bndcc-t  impact  of  the  July  rediiction  by 
almost  $100  million  to  Si. 6  billion  of  gw^ss 
rc\enue  loss. 

"i;-.o  budcrct  im'.iact  of  the  additional  Janu- 
arv  reduction  will  be  only  SGOO  million  in 
cress  loss.  This  reflects  the  lag  in  collec- 
tions as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  t,ax  reduc- 
tion will  ouly  be  in  eMect  for  h.ilf  of  the 
fiscal  ye;\r. 

In  "measuring  the  final  budget  impact, 
however,  increase  in  other  tax  collections 
from  the  increased  economic  activity  because 
oi  the  excise  t,as  reductions  should  also  be 
tal;en  into  accrunr.  This  is  referred  to  as 
'•feedback."  This  feedback  is  est:niated  to 
be  about  $400  million  ai  fiscal  1966.  reducing 
the  final  revenue  loss  in  fiscal  1066  to  a  net  of 
fl.8  billion. 

The  e.Tects  on  the  ceneral  econ;'my  from 
ar.v  tax  reduction  occur  only  gradually.  In 
fiscal  1967.  further  reductiuus  in  the  auto- 
n-iobile  and  telephone  tax  which  come  in  the 
middle  of  th.o  year  en  January  1,  1967.  would 
raise  the  full  year  gross  revenue  loss  to  SS.G 
billion,  but  the  net  budget  effect  of  t'le  pro- 
gram will  only  be  a  loss  cf  42  billion. 

Despite  the  good  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  next  year  the  growth 
in  the  private  economy,  without  this  tax 
redUL-tion.  will  fall  below  the  growth  in  our 
productive  capacity,  including  the  growth  in 


pur  labor  force.  That  first  quarter  is  :.ot 
likely  to  be  repeated  since  it  wtis  so  heavily 
influenced  by  catching  up  after  last  fall's 
automobile  strike,  and  by  anticipation  of  a 
possible   steel   strike. 

Without  a  dyni-.mic  and  v;gi3rL.usly  grow- 
ing economy,  unemployment  can  be  expected 
to°risc.  We"  are  concerned  with  reducing  un- 
emplcvment.  Our  experience'  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  19C4  showed  tliat  our  econ- 
omy hiis  the  capacity  to  increase  employ- 
ment under  existing  conditions  without  run- 
ning into  the  problem  of  inflatjion. 

Given  the  favorable  impact  that  the  ex- 
cise tax  reduction  is  likely  to  have  on  our 
economv.  there  are  other  donsitierations 
which  riiakc  this  program  buth  prudent  a:ul 
anpropriate. 

"The  budtrct  deficit  for  fltcal  1964  was  $8.2 
billion.  This  was  a  reduction  fiom  the  fieurc 
of  about  $11  billion  original!;:  anticipated 
in  J.utuary  1963,  made  pi.ssibla  by  improved 
ejononiic  activity  and  linn  expenditure  c<in- 
tmi. 

In  Jaiiu.  ry  of  this  year  tlie  iDudget  deficit 
for  fiscal  1965  was  estimated  tto  be  fia.i  bil- 
lion. Thanks  to  continued  ext*nditure  con- 
trol and  substantial  improvenjents  in  reve- 
nue collections,  it  was  announced  several 
weeks  ago  that  the  deficit  w.ik  likely  to  be 
£5.3  billion.  Mow  as  a  result  of  additional 
information,  v.'e  anticipate  thfit  the  deficit 
f.:,r  fiscal  19Gj  will  be  reducefi  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion. Of  this  $1.9  billion  redfiction  in  the 
deficit  below  the  January  estinlate.  $500  mil- 
lion represents  reduced  expe»iditures,  and 
$1.4  billion  represonUs  increased   revenues. 

In  January  we  estimated  tl^at  the  deficit 
for   fiscal    19G6   would    be    85. ij   billion.     We 


now  estimate  fiscal  1966  revenues  will  be  $1  6 
billion  above  the  January  estimate,  and  tlie 
deficit  will  be  about  $4.3  billion — slightly  be- 
low the  $4.4  billion  now  anticip.ited  for  fi.sc.il 
1965. 

Beyond  fiscal  1960  it  would  be  rash  to 
project  specific  budget  figures.  I  could  de- 
.scribe  tlie  general  situation  this  way.  As- 
suming continued  economic  growth  at  the 
long-term  trend  rate,  administrative  budget 
revenues  should  increase  by  about  -Jo  billion. 
This  potential  gain  will  be  slightly  oiTset  by 
the  fact  that  the  January  1966  excise  tax 
cuts  Will  be  m  operation  for  all  of  fiscal  1967 
compared  to  only  half  of  fiscal  19G6.  and 
some  further  excise  tax  cuts  will  come  into 
eirect  Janvi.iry  1.  1967.  The  added  revenue 
l<>ss  oi  the  progmm  in  fisc.l  1967  over  fi.scal 
196G  will  be  about  $0.G  billion.  Roughly,  we 
could  put  tlie  potential  revenue  gain  in  fu-cal 
1967  under  this  program  at  $4.4  billion. 

We  certainly  cannot  make  eftimatrs  of 
expenditures  this  early,  but  this  potential 
revenue  gain  leaves  considerable  rooin  for 
providing  such  increased  expenditures  as 
might  be  needed  by  a  growing  population 
Still  achieving  reduction  of  the  budgetary 
deficit. 

Hence,  the  program  we  arc  tirging  is  con- 
sistent With  making  stea<ly  progress  toward 
a  balanced  budget.  This  progress  depends 
upon  mainuvining  the  economic  expansion. 
In  The  words  of  the  Presidents  message.  "A 
healthy  budget  depends  upon  a  healthy 
economy." 

I  believe  tb.e  committee  may  now  want  to 
consider  the  program  In  more  dcuul.  and 
Assistant  SecreUiry  Surrey  is  ready  to  discuss 
tins  with  vou. 
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The  Chairman,   Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr,  Cunxis.  First,  Mr,  Chairman,   I  dont 
know   whether    the   President's    message    on 
this  subject   has  been  put  in   the  record. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  it  printed 
here. 

Mr.  Curtis,  Yes,  I  have  a  copy  here.  I 
w.us  going  to  refer  to  it  and  that  is  the  re.i- 
son  I  wondered  about  it.  Maybe  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  record.  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  this  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  it  at  tl<e  be- 
ginning of  the  hearing. 
Mr,  Curtis,  Yes. 

Mr,   Secretary,   the  President    says   in   his 
message  that  vve  redticed  the  tuxes  under  the 
Revenue  .'\ct  of  1964  by  $14  billion.     Is  that 
a  figure   based  ui'Oii   the   incre.ised   business 
activity':' 
That  wasn't  th.c  figure  we  had 
Secretarv  Fowir.R.  No:  you  are  quite  right. 
Congressman  Curtis.     That  is  a  figure  v,hich. 
applies  the  actual  rate  reductions  which  the 
Congress  voted   in   the   Revenue   Act    to   the 
vniumc  of  business  that  is  being  done  cur- 
rently. 

Mr!  Curtis.  Yes.  I  thought  that  is  wlmt 
it  was  and  I  thought  we  used  the  figure  cf 
around  $11  billion. 

Secretiirv  Fowm.r.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Tlie  tiling  that  surprised  me 
abotit  the  President's  message,  and  indeed 
your  remarks  here,  is  in  the  President  s  mcs- 
.sage  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  expendi- 
tures, and  in  your  statement  on  page  7  the 
reference  is:  "We  certainly  cannot  make  esti- 
ma.tes  of  expenditures  this  early,  but  this 
potential  revenue  again  leaves  considerable 
room  for  providing  such  increased  expendi- 
tures as  might  be  needed  by  a  pruwing  popu- 
lation still  achieving  a  reduction  of  the 
budgetary  deficit." 

From  the  silence  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  the  original  reference  you  make 
here  I  presume  that  the  contemplation  is 
not  to  hold  to  the  $99.7  billion  expenditure 
level  for  fiscal  19G6  which  the  President  set 
out  in  his  budget  message  this  January. 
Am  I  correct  or  what  is  \x'' 
Secretary  Fowlfr.  I  think  that  the  best 
qualified  s'ource  to  deal  v,  ith  that  question 
is  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  but  let  me 
give  you  whiit   I  can  in   comment   on  it. 

Mr"  Curtis.  Let's  clear  this  point  tip  first. 
Surely  you  arc  consulted  .is  Secretary  of  tiie 
Treasury. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Oh.  yes:  and  I  expect 
to  be  very  active  in  developing  tb.e  19G7 
budget 

Mr.  Curtis.  Also  yon  have  to  be.  T  think, 
concerned  with  the  expenditure  levels,  your 
Department,  for  196G. 

Secretary  FowLrR.  I  am  \ery  concerned 
with    them. 

Mr  Curtis.  Now  to  go  on  witii  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  yes,  I  would  like  to  talk  with 


him  too,  taut  I  am  trying  right  now  to  inter- 
rogate you  because  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised 
that  no  estimates  beyond  the  January  esti- 
mate of  $99.7  billion  are  set  forth. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Are  we  talking  now  of 

fiscal    196G? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  are  talking  of  fiscal   1966. 

Secretary  Fov\-ler,  Insofar  as  I  am  aware. 
Congressman  Curtis,  the  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1966  as  set  forth  in  t^;ie 
January  budget  message  are  valid  today  and 
I  have  no  information  that  has  come  to  me 
in  discussions  since  assuming  my  post  that 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  those  expendi- 
ture estimates  will  be  exceeded  in  fiscal 
1966. 

Mr,  Curtis,  Even  with  this  $700  million 
additional  request  for  defense  and  the  inter- 
national picture  being  what  it  is?  No  re- 
visions? 

Secretary  Fowler.  Let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  that  because  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  connection  with  the  $700 
million  appropriation  indicated,  at  least  in 
the  discussion  of  it,  that  this  particular  need 
could  have  been  met  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fence with  the  funds  that  had  already  been 
requested  through  the  exercise  of  his  tra.ns- 
fer  power,  and  it  is  too  early  from  what  I 
know-  and  I  have  said  this  at  other  points 
publicly — to  revise  the  defense  expenditure 
estimate  for  fiscal  1966  as  it  appeared  in  the 
January   budget, 

I  c4:tnnot  say  categorically  that  that  de- 
fense estimate,  expenditure  estimate,  will  not 
be  exceeded,  but  it  is  my  current  judgment 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  in  fiscal 

1966. 

Mr.    Cur.Tis.  That    seems    very    strange. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Let  nie  add  one  note  to 
this. 

Mr.   Curtis.  Surely. 

Secretary  Fowler.  I  th.ink  you  realize  that 
in  the  request  for  $700  million  of  appropn;- 
tion  it  w.as  felt  that  it  would  provide  some- 
thing of  a  point  for  an  indication  of  support 
by  the  Congress  for  the  course  that  was  be- 
ing followed  in  Vietnam  and  that  probably 
these  increased  requirements  for  Vietnam, 
which  are  real  and  substantial,  could  have 
been  met  bv  the  transfer  of  other  moneys 
in  the  Defense  budget.  But  it  was  decided 
that  the  clean  and  the  proper  way  to  deal 
With  the  additional  expenditures  for  Viet- 
nam was  to  ask  the  Congress  lor  this  par- 
ticular  appropriation. 

I  think  Secretary  McNamara  is  proceeding 
with  his  program,  which  you  are  generally 
familiar  with — certainly  it  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  the  Congress — for 
reducing  Defense  expenditures  and  that  pro- 
gram will  continue  unabated.  I  would  hope 
that  any  additional  expenditures  that  are 
necessary  becatise  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam or  in  Santo  Domingo  can  be  made  up 


by  economies  in  other  areas  of  Defense  De- 
partment operations  or  by  deferring  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1966  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  made  had  there  not  been  these 
additional  levies. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hoped  that 
this  was  a  tight  budget,  which  was  the 
adjective  used  by  the  President.  It  obvi- 
ously isn't  because  you  can't  just  take  $700 
million  out  and  shift  it  around  this  way 
because  this  $99.7  billion  was  based  on  the 
assumption  of  these  very  savings  in  the 
Defense  Department  that  you  are  talking 
about. 

Yes;  I  am  quite  aware  of  them.  The  Sec- 
retary chooses  as  his  main  authority  the 
McCormack-Curtis  amendment  which  per- 
mits the  consolidation  of  this,  so  I  have  a 
personal  interest  in  it,  but  this  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  $99.7  billidn  was  put  in. 

The  reason  I  stress  this  Mr.  Secretary,  is 
that  this  became  the  issue  over  the  Tax 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  The  minority,  the 
Republicans,  were  strongly  behind  the  in- 
come tax  cut,  but  we  pointed  out  that  this 
was  bad  economics  in  our  judgment  if  it 
was  not  done  in  context  with  expenditure 
restraint,  and  our  motion  to  recommit  re- 
quired that  the  expenditure  levels  be  held 
to  $97  billion  in  the  first  year,  $98  billion  the 
second. 

Tlte  administration  fought  that  and  yet  to 
its  credit  I  want  to  say  it  adhered  to  the  very 
thing  that  it  had  resisted  being  told  by  the 
Congress  to  do,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
that  the  expenditure  levels  were  held  to  $97 
billion  and  then  did  a  little  better  than  the 
$98  billion  for  this  coming  fiscal  year.  But 
in  the  President's  message  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  economic  report  to  the  Congress  this 
year,  the  President's  message  in  regard  to  this 
excise  tax.  no  reference  is  made  whatsoever 
to  the  fact  that  this  tax  cut  of  1964  was  in 
context  with  expenditure  restraint. 

This  comes  to  the  issue  on  this  bill.  In. 
my  judgment,  for  what  it  is  worth,  we  c<an- 
not  help  the  economy  by  cutting  out  $4  bil- 
lion of  excises,  much  as  we  would  like  to  do 
that,  if  it  too  is  not  done  in  context  of  ex- 
penditure restraint. 

We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  have  been 
arguing  for  getting  rid  of  these  excises  for 
many  years.  In  fact  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  retaU  excises  the  last  go-around,  I  think 
we  would  have  been  wise  to  do  it  because 
they  were  more  nuisance  than  anything 
else,  but  now  this  has  been  extended  further. 
I  felt  that  in  our  package  of  $11  billion 
tax  redtietion  we  should  have  included  some 
of  these  war  excises  ahead  of  what  we  have 
done  in  the  income  tax  area,  so  there  is  no 
dispute  between  the  administration  and 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  far  .as  the 
need  for  the  cut  of  excises. 
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It  Is  desired  and  in  fact — in  my  own  com- 
ment— I  think  the  President  has  presented  a 
very  weU  thought  otit  packase  of  how  to  cut 
thc'exc:ses  and  where  to  do  it  and  the  time- 
liness, so  this  brings  the  one  issue  before  us 
on  expenditures. 

Secret..ry  Fowler.  I  don't  believe  it  really 
i3  in  issue  because  1  believe  that  I  share  your 
v.cw  that  this  program  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  continuance  of  the  expenditure 
re-tr..int"and  I  believe  tliat  President  John- 
so:i  :'t:ols  as  strongly  about  it  and  believes  it 
as  ^trjugly  i;^  I  do. 

Mr.  Ct  RTis.  But  he  says  nothing  about  it. 
Secretary  FuWLnn.  Let  me  say  that  I  tiiink 
acts  sometimes  speak  a  little  louder  than 
words.  I  know  that  the  President  as  recently 
as  May  1.  I  believe  it  was.  when  he  an- 
nounced that  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
irC5  would  be  an  estimated  S5.3  billion. 
ctnnhasl2Cd  tlie  fact  that  S500  mlUion  of 
tna't  reduction  in  the  deacit  announced  at 
that  time  represented  a  pulldown  of  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  19G5  from  the 
amount  thr.t  had  been  previously  estimated. 
I  can  assure  you.  Congressman  CfRiis,  from 
per^jonal  expedience  that  the  President  exer- 
cises continuing  vigilance  not  just  in  con- 
nection with  the  Defense  Dep..rtmcnt,  but 
in  all  the  deoartmcn.ts. 

I  think  yoti  mr.y  have  seen  something  in 
the  press  the  other  day.  Ke  walked  acrcss 
tlie  street  and  paid  a  visit  to  my  Department 
the  ether  dav  for  ti'.e  express  piu-pose  of  con- 
gratulating the  Assistant  Secret.try  for  Ad- 
ministration, the  career  man  who  carries  the 
ball  in  our  Department  on  nianagoniont 
\Uiliz.iticn  techniques,  to  congratulate  him 
and  the  Department  on  having  richieved  a 
red-act. on  of  about  •'-'^3  million  through  these 
devices  in  the  departmental  b'ldget  of  List 
year,  so  there  will  be  no  Ir-^king  on  the 
President's  part  and  certainly  not  on  'the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  a 
continued  emphasis  on  the  importance  cf 
restraining  expenditures  and  aLCompanying 
the  kind  of  fiscal  action  that  is  recom- 
mended here  today  to  this  committee  with  a 
positive  policy  of  controlling  expenditures. 

I  just  cannot  give  yon  quantitative  es'i- 
mates  on  how  that  policy  can  be  reflected  in 
fiscal  19G7  or  fiscal  1963.  I  think  I  wotild  be 
just  gi.iessir.g  and  I  don't  like  to  guess  to  t'r.s 
committee,  but  certTinly  as  far  as  fiscal  19G3 
is  concerned  I  see  no  reason  today  to  think 
that  the  expenditure  flgtires  for  fi.scal  1066 
fre  coing  to  be  stib'-t-'ntiaily  more  than 
thev~are  set  forth  m  the  January  budget 
estimo-te. 

Mr.  Cvp.Ti=.  I  hone  tVicy  fre  gf^ing  to  bo 
less.  . 

Secret  a  rvFowLETt.  I  do  too. 
Mr.  Ct'etis.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  on  the  record.  I  hope 
President  Johnson  will  say  something  along 
this  line  becatise  this  is  the  important  aspect 
I  wish  thnt  he  woi'ld  in  his  future  references 
to  the  tax  ctit  of  1964  point  out  that  this 
was  in  context  •oiith  expenditure  restraint 

This  was  not  the  Kevnesian  philosophy  of 
continuing  total   purchasing  power  by  iiot 

cutting  back  on  Federal  expenditures  becav.s  e 
the  people  are  a  little  confu.=ed  about  what 
economic  theory  he  was  f'illowing. 

Now  I  want  to  get  to  this  point  because 
I  aeree  wi'ii  you  deeds  are  a  ereat  deal  more 
important  than  words  and  I  myself  ques- 
tioned whether  the  President  really  meant 
what  he  said  in  cutting  back  cxpendittires  in 
the  previous  2  fiscal  years,  and  I  have 
since  publicly  acknowledged  that  indeed  he 
did.  to  his  credit,  and  I  will  repeat  that  here. 
But  here  is  the  thing  that  bothers  me,  and 
I  am  reading  now  from  page  45  of  the  tables 
cf  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966,  table  10. 
balances  of  obligational  authority,  and  I  have 
had  to  add  the  figures,  but  at  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  carryover  balances  of  un- 
used NOA  were  $87.8  billion.  Then  you  go 
over  to  the  st.art  of  1965  and  it  is  $89.3  and 
you  go  to  19C6  and  it  js  $96.7,  and  then  we 


start  with  the  one  that  is  in  this  budget  of 
$101.5  oillion. 

This  is  the  t'me  bomb  because  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  same  message  thaO  he  says,  "I  am 
only  going  to  spend  i*99.7  billion  in  this  fis- 
cal "year."  and  we  carry  over  be  lances  of  $96.7 
billion  still  he  asks  the  Congress  for  $106.4 
bdllon  new  obligational  atith'  irity,  so  we  are 
btulding  up  the  unexpended  or  the  tmused 
autiiorUies  to  spjcnd. 

Congress  h.as  no  control  ov(  r  the  expendi- 
ture level.  Our  ci^ntrol  rests  m  whether  we 
grant  the  new  obligational  at  thority.  as  the 
secretary  ha.s  pointed  out  i  i  his  colloquy 
with  Mr.  SciiNLiiBELi,  but  h(  re  we  have  it. 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Tiie  President  has  said  not!  ing  about  this 
S99.7  billion  expendittire  level  in  his  message 
for  tax  reduction  of  excites,  bt  t  he  has,  in  his 
budget  m.f  s.sage.  requested  $1(  6.4  billion,  and 
I  am  not  adding  on  the  reqt  est  for  supple- 
niental  or  deficiency,  for  tlds  ;  car.  of  another 
S4  or  So  billion,  but  we  are  « nding  up  with 
greater  and  greater  attthority  to  spend  in  the 
luiiids  of  the  President  and  ho  could  turn 
around  and  spend  a's  much  ai   3105  billion. 

Secretary  FovvtcR.  Congre  ;smai^  Curtis. 
the  Pre-idont  will  have  to  .sp  >.'.k  fnr  himself 
of  course  on  this,  but  certai]  ly  you  are  en- 
titled to  my  judgment  and  (  bservations  on 
it.  They  are  very  strongly  th  it  I  don't  think 
this  President  has  any  inten  ion  or  is  likely 
to  have  any  intention,  given  the  circum- 
.siancps  we  have  today,  of  .-cci]  ig  that  expead- 
ittire  in  fiscal  1?66  goes  bey  jnd  the  budg- 
et-d^  figure  withctil  one  awf 1 1  bit  of  scram- 
blirrg  around  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  real  pleai  ed  to  have  this 
.statement  on  the  record.  an(  this  is  what-I 
was  seeking  and  I  ao'.artsay  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dejit  v.-ill  make  one.  The  o  her  thing  that 
wotild  really  help  would  be  a  :titting  back  on 
these  carryover  balances.  'V'e  had  demon- 
strated back  a  fcv,-  years  aga  wh.it  can  be 
done  when  Secretary  McNr.m.ira  did  a  mag- 
ri'ficeiit  job.  in  my  opinion,  m  cutting  back 
on  these  carryover  balances.  He  was  using 
them  up  and  that  is  one  bai  is  on  which  he 
wa.s  able  to  keep  the  Defen^a  requests  down 
for  new  obli:;ational  authority.  He  was 
using  tip  thete  balances,  but  iiow  we  are  see- 
ing the  opposite  buildup  ant  this  of  course 

bothers  me.  i 

One  final  line  of  qt'.cstiohing.  Again  it 
goes  back  to  the  basic  eccnoiTiic  theory.  The 
original  Keynes  doctrine  ofl  balancing  the 
budget  not  in  a  given  year,  put  over  a  busi- 
ness cycle.  I  think,  makes  good  sense.  It 
certainly  made  good  senre  ffcr  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Government  where  our  [revenues  are  so 
heavily  dependent  upon  income  tax  which 
fluctuates,  as  revenue  fiucffuatcs  with  the 
bttsiness  cycle.  Eut  tiiis  adthinistration  un- 
der Secretary  DUlen  clearly]  has  abandcned 
that  the<'iry  becatise  we  arej  in  a  period  of 
economic  upturn  and  undcrj  tliat  theory  we 
s'nould  be  rccoviping  and  pacing  o3  some  of 
tlie  deficits  we  had  dtiring  ttse  recession. 

Tlie  new  theory  had  seemid  to  be  tiiat  we 
only  go  to  .1  balanced  budgat  when  we  have 
What  Is  called  full  employment. 

■you  don't   say  anything  it  all  abotit  bal- 
.inced    budget    in    yoiir    stntament.      At    Ica.st 
Secretary  Dillon  tiscd  to  say  Something  about 
it  when  they  anticipated  a  Balanced  budget. 
Now  we   Just   forget  abotjt  this  idea  that 
you  balance  in  time  of  ful^  employment.     I 
can  well  understand  that,  ii^  spite  of  beefing 
v.p   our  economy,   we  still   Biave   a  relatively 
high  incidence  of  unemployment,  but   what 
is   the  administration's  thenry  on  the  bal- 
anced budget?    Do  you  ever  want  one? 
Secretary  Fowler.  I  certajnly  do. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  have  that  as  an  objec- 
tive? 

Secretary  Fov.lep..  I  certalr.Iy  do.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, and  I  would  be  more  pleased  than  you 
could  im.agine  to  have  soma  surpluses  to  u.^e 
for  debt  retirem.ent  purposes. 

Mr.  CvRTis.  I  want  to  see  that  too  because 
^  think  otir  problems  in   tjhe   field  of  debt 


management  are  getting  more  and  more 
severe.  It  is  very  clear  tliat  our  deljt  man- 
agement problems  are  so  tied  in  wit!\  our 
monetary  system  that  it  is  qtiestionable 
whether  we  can  use  monetary  policy  in  our 
economy. 

People  who  will  sny  it  doesn't  make  any 
dilTerence  how  laig  tlie  debt  is  I  tliink  are 
ignoring  this  very  fundamental  point. 

Secretary  Fowi.vR  I  tliink  it  would  bo  cer- 
tainly desirable  from  many  standpoint.s  t  j 
achieve  an  economy  in  wliicli  we  had  rca.siji.- 
ably  full  employment  and  had  not  oiily  .t 
balanced  budget,  but  some  budget  surpluse.?. 
I  think  those  stirpUises  and  debt  roiirc- 
m.cnt  can  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  not  be  defiationary.  .^Such  debt 
retirement  provide  new  sinews  for  tlie  pri- 
vate sector  for  investment. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  You  are  right,  because  this  is 
exactly  where  I  think  it  would  go.  If  with 
retired  debt  this  money,  then  could  lie  used 
and  probably  wotdd  be  tised  for  expanding 
our  economy.  I  jtist  wanted  to  get  on  the 
record  that  we  still  are  talking  in  terms  of 
balancing  the  budget  even  though  the  pre- 
pared statements  of  the  President  and  \ov,r 
prepared  statement  say  nothing  about  it. 

At  le.ast  in  tlie  interrogation  we  have  some- 
thing on  tiie  record. 

Secretary  Fowt.r.n.  I  did  net  really  tliink  I 
•vi'anted  to  take  the  conimitice's  time.  I  am 
glad  you  have  given  nic  the  opportunity  to 
say  what  I  believe  and  think  on  these  Is.ftieJ, 
but  I  didn't  think  it  wa-s  necessary  this 
morning  to  bring  those  out  in  m.y  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  was  the  issue.  I  .ngain  sny, 
Mr.  Secretary,  over  the  previous  tax  bill. 
There  wasn't  any  question  about  the  Rcpi.b- 
Ucan.s  feeling  very  strongly  that  wo  needed 
tax  reduction.  We  have  been  arguing  about 
it  for  years  and  our  attitude  was  more  or 
less  to  the  administration,  "Well,  welcome 
aboard." 

But  in  my  judgment  for  whatever  it  is 
worth,  this  must  be  done  In  context  with 
expenditure  restraint  and  that  is  really  vili.it 
I  am  trying  to  -say  here,  and  if  the  Pres- 
ident would  say  something  about  this  in  the 
next  day  or  so  it  would  certainly  help  me. 
at  any  rate,  really  get  behind  this  program. 
However,  in  light  of  the  increases  in  ob- 
ligational authority  that  are  being  recpacst- 
cd.  v.hich  I  refer  to  as  this  time  bomb  or 
building  up  bigger  and  bigger  authorities 
to  spend,  in  that  context  I  think  it  is  very 
Imnortant  that  the  President  say  "Yes,  I 
am  going  to  adhere  to  this  expenditure  level 
of  $99  7  billion  and  I  think  that  we  can  (1  > 
that  in  spite  of  the  International  situation 
becatise  we  can  delay  certain   programs." 

I  wa.s  pleased,  by  the  way,  to  see  that  h? 
requested  a  stretching  otit  of  the  liighw.iv 
pro'7;ram  in  his  message  rather  than  in- 
creasing the  tax.  That  would  have  been 
another  way. 

Tlie  stretcii  out  I  think  is  favorable.  He 
can  stretch  these  programs  out.  but  I  think 
it  would  be  very  helpftil  if  he  would  make 
a  statement  to  reassttre  som.e  of  us  that  this 
is  his  intention. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  will  certainly  take  that  into  account  in 
reporting  to  him.  I  would  like  just  to  add 
one  thing  on  this  subject.  I  take  some 
comfort,  and  I  hope  you  do,  that  we  have 
been  reducing  our  deficits  and  moving  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget,  and  yet  v.e  hate 
been  avoiding  the  economic  downturn  tliat 
would    send    the   deficits   rapidly   rising. 

Mr.  Curtis.  But.  Mr.  Secretary,  see  the 
point.  Here  we  are  in  a  business  upturn 
and  we  are  boasting  about  it.  and  with  rea- 
son, and  under  the  previous  theories  this  is 
the  time  we  should  have  had  the  balanced 
budget  if  we  arc  ever  going  to  have  it.  This 
is  the  time  when  we  shottldn't  be  talkir.'; 
about  just  reducing  the  amount  of  tl-e 
deficit,  btit  we  ought  to  be  directing  it 
toward  possibly  paying  off  a  little  of  this 
debt. 
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Secretary  Fowler.  I  think  if  there  is  any 
difference  at  all  between  what  you  are  say- 
ing and  what  has,  in  fact,  happened,  it  is 
the  question  about  the  pace  at  which  you 
move  toward  the  balanced  budget  with  pre- 
sumably  the   full   employment   economy. 

I  just  take  some  comfort  cut  of  the  fact 
that,  although  in  1964  the  C-'iginal  budget 
message  for  fiscal  year  1964  contemplated, 
as  you  recall.  $11.5  biUion,  we  actually  ended 
up'wiih  $8.'J  billion. 

In  the  U)G.T  budget  the  original  estimate 
was  $6.'3  billion  and  I  believe,  as  my  state- 
ment indicates  today,  it  looks  as  though  we 
are  going  to  get  $4.4  billion,  and  the  Janti- 
ary  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1906  antici- 
pated a  deficit  of  $5.3  billion,  and  I  ha\e 
indicated  here  today  that,  given  the  con- 
tinued trajectory,  it  looks  as  though  that 
can  reasonably  be  estimated  at  $4.3  billion 
so  in  each  one  of  these  years  we  have  set  a 
kind  of  target  that  was  lower  than  the 
pre\ious  year  and  wc  have  bettered  th.it 
target. 

Tiin  WniTf.  Housr, 
Wayhiugton,  DC,  May  25,  19C5. 
Hon.  Wu-BUR  Mills. 

Chairman.     Ways     and     Means     Committer. 

House    oj    Representative,    Washirgtov, 

DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Ch.urman:  I  am  highly  gratified 

at  the  prompt  action  of  the  House  Ways  and 

Means  Committee  in  voting  favorably  on  the 

excise   tax  bill   today.      I   want  to  commend 

you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  for 

this   action.     Seldom   in   our   history   has   a 

congressional  committee   acted  so  swiftly  on 

tax  legislation. 

I  also  understand  that  you  intend  to  take 
up  the  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
debt  limit  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
tomorrow.  This  prom.ptness  is  also  com- 
mendable. In  connection  with  both  the  com- 
mittee action  on  the  excise  tax  reduction  and 
the  need  to  extend  the  debt  limit  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  once  again  my  strong  de- 
termination to  hold  Federal  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  reasonable  levels. 

I  believe  this  administration  has  achieved 
a  satisfactory  record  in  that  area.  In  my 
budgets  for  fiscal  years  1905  and  1966,  the 
averaee  expenditure  increase  has  been  held  to 
$1  billion — one-third  of  the  average  annual 
increase  for  t.ie  previous  10  years.  In  addi- 
tion. I  recently  announced  a  $500-miilioii  re- 
duction in  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
current  fiscal  ye.tr. 

The  only  substantial  change  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  made  in  the  excise  tax  re- 
duction program  I  recommended  was  in  the 
area  of  the  automobile  tax.  I  had  recom- 
mendea  that  this  10-percent  tax  be  reduced 
3  percentage  jxiints  on  July  1.  1905.  an  addi- 
tional point  January  1.  1906.  and  an  addi- 
tional point  Jantiary  1.  19G7,  leaving  a  5-pcr- 
cent  tax  in  effect. 

My  reasons  for  recommending  retention  of 
half  of  the  automobile  tax  were  that  this 
wotild  retain  revenues  of  roughly  $1  billion 
a  year  to  the  Government,  revenues  which 

pc^e  no  problem  for  the  industry. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  voted 
to  remove  the  entire  automobile  tax  by  re- 
ducing the  tax  an  additional  percentage 
point  on  January  1,  1967.  and  making  further 
2-point  redtictions  on  January  1,  1968,  and 
January  1. 1969. 

While  I  prefer  the  program  I  recommended, 
I  feel  that  if  the  entire  tax  is  to  be  removed, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  program 
represents  a  prudent  way  of  doing  so. 

This  addition  to  the  program  I  recom- 
mended, together  with  several  minor  changes, 
will  leave  the  budget  for  fiscal  1966  un- 
changed. The  committee  action  will  reduce 
reventios  for  fiscal  1967  by  about  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Thus,  the  changes  made  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  leave  the  budget  Im- 
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pact  and  fiscal  stimulus  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion program  I  recommended  basically  the 
same  for  fiscal  years   1966  and   1967. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  excise  tax 
reduction  and  the  debt  limit  extension  will 
reenforce  my  determination  to  hold  Federal 
spending  to  "a  necessary  minimum.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  should  continue  to  be  one  which 
will  allow  us  to  save  where  we  can  in  order 
to  spend  where  we  must. 
Sincerelv, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIDUMPING 
CODE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  CurtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  re- 
cently introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Herlong]  and  other  Mem- 
bers would  cause  .sub.stantial  changes  in 
the  prccent  administration  of  the  anti- 
dumping,'; statute.  On  balance,  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  U.S.  antidump- 
ing pi'osram  would  not  advance  the  goal 
of  fairer  and  incrca.«ed  international 
trade.     They  will,  in  fact,  further  elabo- 

rr.te  the  already  cumbersome  U.S.  anti- 
dumping program  and  make  it  an  even 
greater  cause  of  forcien  complaint 
against  U.S.  antidumping  practice  and 
not  adequately  curb  the  deleterious  eco- 
nomic practices  of  dumping. 

As  one  of  four  congressional  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  current 
GATT  negotiations,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  international  trade 
problems  posed  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  antidumping  program. 

Thus  I  am  at  this  time  introducing  a 
House  resolution  which  expresses  the 
.sense  of  this  body  that  the  executive  im- 
mediately begin  preparatory  study  for 
an  international  code  to  harmonize  the 
antidumping  laws  and  administrative 
procedures  of  all  nations,  and  that  the 
creation  of  such  an  international  anti- 
dumping code  should  be  made  a  priority 
administration  objective.  In  studying 
this  code,  the  administration  should  also 
consider  the  ultimate  creation  of  inter- 
national rules  of  fair  competition  in  in- 
ternational commerce. 

THE    ECONOMIC    ARGtTMENT 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
I  consider  the  concept  of  antidumping 
valid.  There  is  a  need  for  effective 
mechanisms  to  prevent  dumping. 

"Dumping"'  by  foreign  firms  of  goods 
at  prices  less  than  they  charge  in  their 
own  domestic  markets  has  long  been 
recognized  as  unfair  and  economically 
harmful.  When  dumping  occurs,  U.S. 
industries  and  workers  can  be  severely 
damaged  by  foreign  goods  which  under- 
sell U.S.  products. 

Most  businessmen  and  economists  will 
agree  that  there  is  sound  economic  justi- 
fication for  antidumping  protection  for 
domestic  industries.  But  there  is  vast 
confusion  over  what  actually  constitutes 
"sales  at  less  than  fair  value."    For  in- 


stance, it  is  widely  accepted  that  com- 
panies price  differently  in  different  mar- 
kets, and  that  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  actual  cost  vary  depending  on 
the  circvimstances  of  sale,  which  include 
quantity  discounts,  difference  in  credit 
terms,  advertising  and  other  selling  costs, 
research  and  developments  These  fac- 
tors must  all  be  considered  in  adjusting 
the  producers  cost  to  determine  fair 
market  value.  Frequently  such  deter- 
mination becomes  a  matter  of  subjective 
judgment. 

Equally,  in  determining  "injury,"  the 
second  criterion  for  finding  dumping, 
difficult  conceptual  and ,  administrative 
problems  arise.  They  require,  as  in  the 
determination  of  sales  at  less  than  fair 
value,  considerable  personal  judgment  by 
officials.  One  result  of  these  numerous 
administrative  and  conceptual  difficul- 
ties has  been  a  body  of  antidumping  deci- 
sions which  set  no  clear,  determining 
precedents  on  exactly  what  kinds  of 
practices  or  circumstances  in  fact  con- 
stitutes "dumping." 


EF.CENT  ADMINISTE.^TIVE  REVISIONS   H.^VE  F-MLED 

The  United  States  has  long  had  a  pro- 
tective mechanism  to  counter  foreign 
dumping.  The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921 
remains  today  our  basic  authority  for 
such  activity.  But  its  administration  has 
been  difficult  and  for  years  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  serious  controversy  among 
several  elements  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  is  pres- 
ently administered  by  the  Treasury  un- 
der new  rcgTilations  put  in  effect  in  Jan- 
uary 1965.  Previous  Treasury  regulations 
adopted  in  1960,  criticized  for  different 
reasons  by  U.S.  industry,  U.S.  importers, 
and  foreign  exporters,  were  revised  after 
lengthy  Treasury  hearings.  Proposed 
new  regulations  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  April  1964,  and  the 
new  regulations  were  published  in  final 
foi-m  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1965. 

These  new  regulations  are  only  an- 
other in  a  series.  Antidumping  proce- 
dures were  extensively  revised  in  1955 
and  again  in  1960.  The  successive 
changes  reflect  the  very  complex  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  administration 
of  this  act. 

The  new  regulations  represent  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  resolve  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  groups  and  individ- 
ual firms  who  have  a  stake  in  U.S.  anti- 
dumping procedures.  U.S.  industry  rep- 
resentatives nonetheless  claim  that  the 
new  regulations  are  not  satisfactorj'. 
And  U.S.  importers  express  their  con- 
cern that  the  new  regulations  are  too 
restrictive  and  offensive  to  their  foreign 
suppliers. 

It  is  accepted  that  the  recent  revision 
of  the  administration  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921  was  undertaken  largely 
to  quiet  certain  U.S.  industries'  claims 
that  the  antidumping  law  had  not  been 
properly  administered.  Equally,  its  pur- 
pose was  to  obviate  the  need  for  those 
bills,  introduced  last  year  in  both  House 
and  Senate,  ■whose  effect  would  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  legislation 
now  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  and  others. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  EFFECTS 

Certainly  the  U.S.  effort  to  fairly  ad- 
minister the  Antidumping  Act  is  worth- 
while. But  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
this  statute  and  its  changing  adminis- 
tration has  had  import^ant  international 
effects  which  we  cannot  ignore.  These 
eflects  are  especially  Important  in  the 
context  of  the  Kennedy  round. 

The  lodging  of  a  dumping  claim  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  whether 
dumping  is  eventually  found  or  not 
found,  frequently  hinders  trade.  It  thus 
becomes  a  nontariff  trade  barrier. 
When  a  dumping  claim  is  entered  and 
acted  on  by  the  Treasuiy.  and  the 
Treasury  finds  a  suspicion  of  dumping, 
the  Customs  Bureau  may  withhold  ap- 
praisement of  the  imported  goods  in 
question  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  or 
suspect  sales  at  less  than  fair  value. 
This  means  that  importers  cannot  know 


for  indefinite  periods  whtit  duties  will 
be  assessed  on  their  imports,  and  that 
they  may  have  dimculty  completing  their 
sales  to  U.S.  consumers  and  entering  into 
new  contracts  for  similar  imports. 

Between  January  1.  1955,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  Treasury  acted  on  321 
dumpinq  complaints.  In  nine  cases 
dumping  duties  were  as.ses.-^ed.  Of  the 
remaining  3112  cases.  68  were  terminated 
because  the  foreig-n  supplier  voluntarily 
adjusted  his  prices:  in  208.  Treasury 
found  no  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  and 
in  36  cases.  Tariff  Commission  found 
absence  of  injury,  Aijptaistment  was 
withheld  in  101  ca.'^es  between  1957  and 
1964.  according  to  data  supplied  by 
Treasury.  Tables  showing  this  data  arc 
attached,  and  with  unarvimous  consent 
will  be  included  in  the  Recohu  at  this 
point : 
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Antidx-mping  Act — Withholding  of 
Appraisement 
Apprnisement  was  withheld  in  the  follow- 
ing number  of  cases  in  the  calendar  years 
indicated  below. 

Year  1957 ^ 

Year   1958 9 

Year   1959 ^^ 

Year   1960 24 

Year   1961 10 

Y'car   1962 11 

Year  1963 16 

Ye.r    1964 13 

Total 101 

Antidumping  claims  thus  represent  a 
trade  hindrance,  irritating  the  foreign 
countries.  They  often  damage  U.S.  im- 
porters and  even  consumers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Antidumping  Act  has  proven  at 
best  difficult  and  cumbersome  to  admin- 
ister. These  alone  arc  adequate  reasons 
for  creating  a  better  antidumping  sys- 
tem. 

There  arg  additional,  more  compelling 
reasons  for  seeking  a  new  mechanism 
to  prevent  dumping  by  all  nations.  One 
of  these  is  the  growth  of  foreign  anti- 
dumping statutes  which  are  poorly  de- 
signed to  eliminate  dumping  it.self  but 
which  threaten  to  be  used  as  protective 
barriers  against  foreign  competition. 

Foreign  antidumping  regulations  have 
been  generally  less  explicitly  prescribed 
than  our  own,  and  on  the  whole  seem  to 
have  a  smaller  restrictive  effect  on  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  other  nations, 
havmg    many    more     other-than-tarifl 


trade  barriers  than  the  United  States 
point  to  U.S.  antidumpiiyi  procedures  as 
particularly  objectionable.  Thus  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  provision  that  would 
harmonize  the  antidumping  laws  of  the 
six  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  has  been  acted  on,  and  a 
proposal  lias  been  prepared  aiid  sub- 
mitted to  the  EEC  Council.  This  pro- 
posal has  not  yet  been  approved,  but 
when  it  is.  it  could  be  the  basis  for 
antidtunping  procedures  ineffective  in 
eliminating  the  bad  practice  of  dump- 
ing but  more  restrictive  to  reciprocal 
trade  than  tho.se  of  the  United  States. 

Other  important  foreign  trading  na- 
tions   have    recently    enacted    dumpinu 
laws.     The  United  Kingdom  antidump- 
ing law  is  dated   19,i7.   the  French  law 
1958.   the  West   German   law    1962.   the 
Italian  law  1963.    In  1963  Spain  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  deii-imine  .sales 
at  less  than  fair  value.    Other  countries, 
such  as  Canada.  Australia,  and  Japan 
have  antidumping   statutes  which   pre- 
date the  signing  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment   on    Tariffs    and    Trade    in    1947. 
Still  other  nations,  such  as  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Benelux  countries,  have 
only    administrative   regulations   estab- 
lishing   antidumping    procedures.      Cer- 
tainly the  number  of  antidumping  cases 
brouciht  before   foreign  governments   is 
increasing. 

There  is  a  clear  danger  that  national 
antidumping  procedures  can  grow  in 
stiffness  and  complexity,  and  thus  in 
trade-restrictive    effect 


In  short,  the  channels  of  world  trade 
may  increasingly  become  encumbered  by 
national  sy.stems  of  antidumping  pro- 
cedure, each  sy.stem  different  from  the 
other.  Thus  the  next  few  years  will 
be  critical  in  shaping  world  antidump- 
ing practices.  As  tariff  barriers  ro 
down  nontariff  protection  must  also  be 
diminished,  not  incrca.sed.  Now  tarifT 
tiade  barriers  are  a  more  significant 
threat  to  U.S,  exporters  than  foreign 
tariffs  and  any  threat  of  their  further 
increase  is  ominous.  All  of  this  supports 
tlie  lotjic  from  U.S.  exporters  standpoint 
of  an  international  approach  to  the  ar.ii- 
dumping  question. 

ANTinUflPING:    AN   IMPORrANT    KIN.NFDY    ROUND 
ISSUE 

The  ma'^t  persuasive  reason  for  seek- 
ing an  alternative  to  our  present  anti- 
dumping program  derives  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  "Kennedy  Round"  of  GATT 
negotiations.  The  GATT  negotiation.^ 
now  in  process  arc  the  first  in  the  history 
of  GATT  to  include  nontariff  barrieI^ 
to  trade.  As  previously  pointed  out, 
foiviun  nations  having  little  el.se  to  com- 
plain about  nontariff  U.S.  trading  prac- 
tices point  up  antidumping  as  neuotiablo 
in  the  nontariff  barrier  context.  A  ten- 
tative GATT  working  group  on  anti- 
dumping has  been  established. 

I  must  make  clear  that  U.S.  antidump- 
ing law  and  procedure  does  not  in  any 
significant    sen.se    violate    the    General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     But 
there  is  no  question  that  the  cumbci- 
someness  of  U.S.  practice  is  a  consider- 
able irritant  to  world  trade  and  there  is 
some  legitimacy  in  pointing  to  it  as  a 
nontariff    barrier    to    trade.     It    could 
therefore   be    to   the   advantage   of   tho 
United    States    in    obtaining    European 
concessions   on   restudyinii   its   dumpiiu 
practices  and  enacting  a  common  inter- 
national antidumping  program,  to  lead 
an  effort  to  create  a  new  means  of  pre- 
venting dumping.     A  new  U.S.  position 
on  antidumping  could  have  great  bar- 
gaining value. 

The  present  course  is  unsatisfactory 
It  will  not  bring  us  quickly  to  our  goal 
of  increased  international  trade,  ba.sed 
upon  reciprc-)city  and  a  stronger  interna- 
tional economy.  Improved  means  to 
eliminate  the  evils  of  dumping  must  b-^ 
found,  and  if  po.ssible  it  .should  bo 
achieved  by  international  acireem.ent. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  developing  an  in- 
ternational code  of  harmonization  of  na- 
tional antidumping  laws.     Such  a  code 
would   establish  uniform   definitions  of 
dumpina  and  injury,   and  uniform  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  enterin:^  and 
prosecuting  dumpina  claims  by  all  signa- 
tory nations.    Like  GATT,  indeed  it  could 
weil  be  under  the  auspices  of  GATT.  u 
would  establish  standards  of  conduct.    \ 
nation  which  believes  itself  injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  standard  would  have  the 
right  to  charge  the  offender  to  cease  its 
damaging  practices  or  to  justify  them. 

Some  di-scussion  of  such  a  scheme  has 
taken  place  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  — 
OECD.  The  OECD's  consultative  in- 
dustry group,  the  Business  and  Industry 
Advisory  Committee — BIAC — to  OECD. 
is    preparing    a    possible   model    code   of 
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harmonization.  The  OECD  would  be  a 
po.s.sible  forum  in  which  to  prepare  such 
-,n  international  agreement. 

But  I  would  like  to  look  beyond  even 
the  ideal  svstem  of  industrial  antidump- 
ing I  have  proposed,  to  a  day  when  in- 
ternational trade  and  commercial  trans- 
actions   would    be    carried    on     under 
broader  rules  of  fair  competition.    Thus 
the  resolution  I  am  introducing  today  di- 
rects the  executive  to  undertake  actively 
preparatory  studies  and  to  establish  as 
a  priority  objective  the  creation  of  an 
international    agreement    which    would 
harmonize   national  dumping   laws   and 
procedures  in  a  uniform  code.     And  it 
also  directs  that  study  should  concur- 
rently be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
agreed  rules  of  international  competition 
which  could  in  time  supplant  national 
antidumping    procedure.     The    text    of 
this  House  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  expressing;  the  sen.se  of  the  House 
that  the  President  should  t.ikc  such  acUon 
as  may  be   necessary  for   the   preparation 
of  an   int^rnatlon.Tl   agreement   to  harmo- 
nize  the  operiUion   and  admniis: ration  of 
the  antidumpini;  laws  of  all  the  conntries 
Tliat  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  tliat  the 
President  should  immediately  initiate  a  study 
01  all  the  antidumping  laws  of  all  the  coun- 
tries  and   the   administration   of   such    laws 
and    take    such    other    action    as    may    be 
necessary  for  the   preparation   of   an   inter- 
national" agreement  to  harmonize  tlie  opera- 
tion  and   administration   of   such   laws.     In 
making    such    study    consideration    should 
be   pivcn    to    the    possibility    of    establishing 
international    rules   of   fair   comiietition   for 
international    trade    to    eventually   supplant 
the  various  antidumping  laws  of  the  coun- 
tries. 


FEDERAL  AID  MEANS  FEDERAL 
CONTROL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Brock  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  who  advocate  more  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  typically  insist, 
here  in  the  Congress,  that  Federal  aid 
presents  no  threat  to  our  traditional 
system  of  local  control  over  public  edu- 
cation. 

They  say  that  local  control  should  be 
retained,  and  will  be  retained  despite  ex- 
panded programs  of  Federal  assistance. 
The  fallacy  of  these  assurances  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  recent  order 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  laying 
down  certain  requirement's  which  local 
school  districts  must  meet  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  U.S.  aid. 

In  a  recent  discussion  on  this  subject 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
Francis  Keppel,  I  asked  him  how  his 
office  could  have  information  about  each 
school  district  around  the  country  suffi- 
cient on  which  to  base  a  blanket  require- 
ment basic  to  the  administration  of  local 
schools. 

He  acknowledged  that  Ire  could  not 
have  that  much  information.  "But  we 
have  to  have  some  rules,  "  he  said. 


This  gives  rise  to  a  problem  which  I 
believe  merits  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans concerned  with  public  education. 
We  have  today  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
trend  to  centralized  Washington  control 
over  the  decisions  of  local  school  boards. 
Who  is  to  say  where  the  trend  may  stop? 
In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  material  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  Washington,  May 
28, 1965: 

Amendment  on  Schools  Urged 
(By  David  LawTencc) 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  usu- 
ally hard  to  get  started  and  adopted  nowa- 
days, but  Uiere  is  one  which  might  receive 
poijular  support  Instantaneou.sly.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  rights  of  the  Suites  to  control 
their  own  educational  processes. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  domes 
that  it  has  any  intention  of  dictating  what 
is  taught  in  the  public  schools  or  of  inter- 
fering with  local  communities  in  their  map- 
ping out  of  school  districts,  it  is  becoming 
evident  every  day  that  the  centralized  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  is  going  to  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  education  process 
by  using  its  power  over  the  distribution 
of  Federal  tax  money. 

I  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  State  from 
Which  a  billion  dollars  in  Federal  taxes  is 
collected  and  to  which  Is  allocated  $100  mil- 
lion for  aid  to  its  schools  suddenly  be  denied 
such  aid  because  a  Federal  bureaucracy  de- 
cides that  the  State  is  not  complying  with 
regulations  promtilgated  from  Washington? 
The  money  collected  in  Federal  taxes  in 
a  State  far  exceeds,  of  course,  the  allotments 
made  to  the  State  for  education.  What  is 
being  returned  to  the  States  is  their  own 
taxpayers'  money.  But  it  is  being  used  in 
large  part  to  require  compliance  by  the 
States  through  what  is  being  called  legal- 
ized blackmail. 

Congress  in  1964  passed  a  law  which  con- 
demned racial  discrimination.  The  text  of 
the  provision  follows: 

•No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving   Federal    financial    assistance." 

Anv  State  which  uses  Its  Federal  funds  to 
benefit  schools  that  are  predominantly 
Negro  on  the  same  basis  as  it  furnishes 
funds  to  schools  that  are  predominantly 
white  would  appear  to  be  complying  with  the 
law  as  written  by  Congress.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  announced,  through  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  that  its  own  desegregation  for- 
mulas must  be  applied.  This  Is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  words  of  the  statute,  especially 
since  Congress  did  not  specify  that  schools 
must  be  desegregated.  This  up  to  now  has 
been  handled  bv  the  courts. 

Many  States  have  not  Intentionally  seg- 
r^eated  their  schools,  but  circumstances  of 
residence  and  other  factors  have  made  it 
difficult  to  conform  to  any  formula  set  up 
in  Washington  or  demanded  by  pressure 
groups.  Tins  is  true  of  Northern  States  as 
well  as  Southern  States.  Existing  law  pro- 
vides for  judicial  review  In  each  instance, 
but  this  today  is  a  hazardous  course  to  fol- 
low, because  already  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  sooner  or  later  schools  must  be 
desegregated. 

Court  orders,  of  course,  have  been  litigated 
extensively,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
desegregation  policy.  Now  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  joined 
in  the  battle  and  has  decided  to  withhold 
funds  as  a  method  of  punishment,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  appear  to  be 
the  only  effective  recourse  available  to  pro- 
tect the  States  from  Invasions  of  their  au- 


thority   to    handle    their    own    educational 
processes. 

Certainly  when  the  11  States  of  the  South 
pay  a  total  of  nearly  $16  billion  In  taxes 
and  the  Federal  Government  decides  lor 
some  arbitrary  reason  to  withhold  a  portion 
of  the  funds  allocated,  to  them — especially 
when  the  reason  Is  not  at  all  related  to  the 
educational  process  Itself— then  the  citizens 
of  these  States  have  a  grievance.  The  fol- 
lowing table  lists  what  was  collected  In  taxes 
in  1964  in  those  States  and  what  they  will  get 
back  In  the  next  fiscal  year  for  education  if 
they  comply  with  Federal  commands: 
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The  significance  of  expanding  Federal 
control  which  accompanies  expanding 
Federal  aid  Is  enhanced  when  we  stop  to 
realize  how  Federal  aid  is  growing  imder 
the  Johnson  administration. 

The  problem  is  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing material  which  appeared  also  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington  on  May  28, 
1965: 

Johnson  Aid  to  States  To  Skyrocket 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
It  probably  Is  fruitless  to  continue  point- 
ing this  out,  but  the  fantastic  speedup  of 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration. 

Each  program  helps  the  State  and  local 
governments  meet  their  problems  and  in- 
creases their  subservience  to  Washington. 
Before  the  Johnson  administration  Intro- 
duced mass  uansportation  aid,  expanded 
public  school  aid.  expanded  housing  pro- 
grams, Federal  aid  to  the  States  was  running 
up  toward  $11  billion  a  year. 

Now   the   scope   of   the   aid  will  skyrocket 
and  make  our  foreign  aid  program  seem  puny  . 
by  comparison. 

A  new  report  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  is  a  guide  for  States 
and  localities  whose  officials  may  not  know 
whom  to  go  to  in  Washington.  It  shows  that 
these  aids  have  increased  from  $7.2  billion 
in  the  1960  fiscal  year  to  $10.5  biUion  in  the 
1964  fiscal  year. 

But  we  have  only  seen  the  beginning.  Tlie 
o''  identifiable  programs  now  will  be  supple- 
mented bv  more  this  year  and  probably  every 
year  of  the  Johnson  administration,  if  the 
present  trend  continues. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  kind  of  aids  that 
bring  local  officials  to  Washington  as  sup- 
plicants for  Federal  help— roads,  transporta- 
tion school  lunches,  food  stamps,  redevelop- 
ment area  assistance.  National  Guard  center 
construction,  grants  for  maritime  academies, 
schools,  a  wide  range  of  health  services,  edu- 
cation of  the  mentaUy  retarded,  old  age  as- 
sistance, medical  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind 
and  totally  disabled,  child  welfare,  aid  to 
needy  families,  wildlife  restoration,  juvenile 
delinquency,  refugee  assistance,  disaster,  re- 
lief, airport  planning  and  development,  man- 
power training,  urban  planning  and  renewal, 
low-rent  public  housing. 

Some  of  the  new  programs  wUl  make  most 
of  the  old  ones  look  small.    By  one  estimate, 
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local  mass  transportation  ah'Ue  may  uUi- 
mately  claim  $20  billion  in  Federal  :issist- 
ancc.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  how  far 
the  antipoverty  and  Appalachia-type  pro- 
grams wiU  go.  \Ve  also  have  the  beautifica- 
iion  program  coming  along. 

Later  on,  when  the  heal  dies  down  a  Utile, 
these  aids,  linked  to  State  and  local  com- 
pliance with  Federal  standards,  niay  be  sup- 
plemented byoutriglit  grains  of  Federal 
;'  money  to  cities  and  States  with  the  loosest 
of  strings  attached. 

Johnson  was  well-impressed  by  this  meth- 
od of  sharing  with  Stales  and  localities  tlic 
easy-to-collect  Federal  tax  rc.enxies  until 
it  got  ti.K)  much  c.xpo.snre  in  ad-.;ince  of  his 
announcing  it  himself. 

Few  people  have  any  reali/.atioii  of  how 
such  Federal  programs  can  grow.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  so-called  trvist  fnnd.s  of  Co 
Federal  Government,  which  are  oiiuide  the 
regnlar  budget  but  are  .^pending  progr.ims 
nevertheless,  attracted  suspicii-i.s  eyes,  al- 
though l!ie  amotnits  involved  W'^re  relatively 
small. 

Todiiy  those  trust  funds  e.xpeadittues  paid 
out  to  ttie  public  will  amount  this  fiscal 
year  to  nearly  S33  billion,  are  equal  to  onc- 
fotirth  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  three  or  four  times  the 
total  Government  expenditiues  in  the  hap- 
piest days  01"  the  New  Deal.  They  arc  not 
even  included  in  the  •administrative 
budget,"  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  is  the  ■?100  bi'.lion  figure  fo 
often  referred  to. 

Congress  is  ambivalent  on  ihe  problem. 
Those  who  complain  loudest  aprisinst  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  Federal  control  in  States 
and  cities  are  often  the  tirst  to  claim  the  aid. 
Even  the  lov.a  Congressman,  H.  R.  Gross. 
who  has  made  a  career  of  trving  to  block  big 
spending  by  ri-^ing  to  object  wlicn  nnani- 
motis  consent  is  needed,  publicly  tidvocatcs 
a  big  Federal-local  project  in  his  district. 
He'  says  this  is  his  first  transgression  in  20 
years  in  Congress. 

The  average  Ci  ingrcssm.in.  however, 
wl-.ether  Republican  or  Democr.it,  is  .ividly 
and  perpetually  looking  for  ways  the  people 
in  his  district  can  share  in  th.e  Federal  aid 
programs. 

Johnson,  with  the  e:<pc!;er.-e  of  30  years 
in  Congress,  tuider.stand:;  this  very  well.  He 
clothes  his  Fedcra.l  aid  prog,rams  with  re- 
strictions on  malevolent  Federal  interference 
in  local  affairs,  but  tiie  Federal  standards 
are  usually  there  hidden  behind  the  legal 
verbiage.  His  view  is  that  we  are  entering  a 
new  era  of  benevolent  S:a':e  and  local  coop- 
eration. 

This  is  -unquestionably  true,  and  when  the 
era  reaches  a  full  flowering  niany  of  the  old- 
est concepts  about  State  sovereignty  and 
local  responsibility  will  have  been  swept 
awav. 


most  countrie.s  only  after  loni;  and 
bloody  religions  \var.s  dtwing  the  next 
centiu-y. 

By  pioneering  in  thi.s  important  field 
of  human  right.s  of  f icedom  of  conscience 
and  free  choice  of  relii^iun.  the  people.'^ 
of  Transylvania  proved  their  political 
maturity,  ethical  jtidunietit.  and  political 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  individual  frcr- 
doni  as  early  as  1557. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Transylvania  who  produced  an 
early  example  of  relipiouB  and  political 
toleration  now  find  Ihcir  riizht.s  denied 
by  the  Comnuuu.>t  legima  oi  Rumania. 

These  freedom-lovinu  peop'les  are  dc- 
prived  of  their  reliuiou.s  freedom.  The 
Greek  Catholics  were  fbrcibly  intited 
with  the  Orthodox  Churcb  in  1048  which 
in  turii.  has  also  seen  its  ttij^hts  abridged, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  tv.o  of 
its  three  bishoprics  in  Ti'imsyivania  va- 
cant, and  the  tnird  one  is  run  by  a  bishop 
who  is  still  impi^d.d  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ecclesiastical  finictiuiis  and  was  not 
allowed  to  attend  the  niectinps  of  the 
Vatican  Councils.  Somti  clergymen  of 
the  Calvinist  and  Unitaiian  faiths  are 
still  imprisoned,  and  tlie  seminaries  for 
ministers  and  priests  am  eiliier  nonex- 
istent or  under  strict  statt  control. 

Politically,  despite  the;  amnesty.  Ru- 
mania is  still  a  police  stajte;  there  is  no 
freedom  even  on  the  local  level.  Eco- 
nomically, the  industrial  remain  na- 
tionalized, the  farms  coUectivi/ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cercsiinly  apparent 
that  the  Communist  re-ujie  of  Rumania, 
like  all  Communist  rc-iimes.  practices  the 
denial  of  basic  human  ri  hts.  The  atito- 
ciaiic  Commimi.-.r  rule  in  Tran.sylvania 
deprives  the  people  thei-p  of  their  reli- 
t:ious.  ethnic,  educational,  and  political 
rights.  I 

Remcml'.c;  ing  the  riclj  cultuial  con- 
tribution of  the  TrjiLsf-lvanian  Hun- 
garians and  Germans  ami  their  devotion 
to  individual  and  rcli:.;i4is  freedom  al- 
ready at  a  very  early  date  today,  and 
remembering'  also  the  ifreetloin-lovinu 
qualities  of  ib.e  Transylvanian  Ruma- 
nians. I  conclude  v^i;h  l|ie  aident  hope 
that  some  day  in  the  notj  too  distant  fu- 
ture these  peoples  mav  I'euain  their  po- 
litical and  religious  freedom.  I  believe 
that  one  of  ihc  ways  of  airing  their 
plight  would  be  to  establish  a  Select 
Hoijse  Committee  on  Cai^tive  Nations. 


THE  408TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE 
ACT  IN  TRANSYLVANIA 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Derwinski  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  408th  anniversary  of  the 
first  religious  tolerance  act  in  Transyl- 
vania. It  was  the  first  legislation  in 
Europe  of  its  kind  and  formed  a  van- 
guard of  such  legislation  in  Europe, 
which,    however,    was    implemented    in 


NORTH E.\.ST  ERN  UNIVERSITY 
DEDICATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  M'.'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mt.  Morse  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tjiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extiaaieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see? 

There  was  no  objectior. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speiiker,  on  May  21, 
1965,  community,  Goveiv.ment,  and  in- 
du.strial  leaders,  as  well  ns  Northeastern 
University  officials,  took  prirt  in  the  un- 
veiling of  memorial  and  commemoi-ative 
plaques  at  the  university's  subuiban 
campus  in  Burlington.  Mass. 

The  plaques  cave  reco'tnition  to  the 
eflorts  of  civic  leaders  a  id  to  the  finan- 


cial assistance  provided  to  make  the 
campus  po.-sible. 

Special  recognition  v/as  accorded  to 
tlie  senatorial  and  congressional  repie- 
.seutatives  of  the  area  for  their  assistance 
in  obtaining;  the  former  Nike  site. 

Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles.  president  of 
Northea.'-tern  liniversity,  who  presided  at 
tlie  plarjtie  dedication  ceremonies,  also 
piai.sed  the  help  provided  by  the  OfRcn 
of  Educiilion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  offi- 
cials of  the  town  of  Burlington  and  tite 
city  of  Woburn. 

Dr.  Knowles  stated  that : 

This  campus,  located  in  the  hr.irt  oi 
Massachusetts'  famed  circtmifcrcntial  high- 
w.iv  Route  12a  -electronics  complex,  one  0: 
the  greatest  conccnUations  of  electronics, 
space-  If iontcd  firms  In  the  Nation,  is  provid- 
ing convenient  facilities  for  furthering  the 
education  of  ofRcials  and  employees  of  the 
electronics  and  othc.  companies  in  tiie  sur- 
r'junding  area. 

The  facility,  is  12'_-  miles  northwcsi 
of  Northeastern  University's  50-acre 
mo  in  campus  in  Boston  and  has  an  en- 
rollment of  5.000  day  and  evening  siv.- 
donts,  m.:!ny  of  whom  aie  employed  by 
the  variotis  industries  of  that  area.        ^ 

Northeastern  University  by  its  cstab- 
li.-hnient  of  the  suburban  campus,  which 
opened  ii,s  doors  in  April  1064.  lias  once 
more  demonstrated  tlie  kiitship  which 
has  always  existed  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  business  cominunity.  said 
Dr.  Knov.lts. 

That  kinship  lias  been  the  keynote  cf 
Noniieasieru'.s  G(]-ycar  history.  Founded 
in  18[)a.  tlie  univeisity  has  grov.it 
.steadily  until  today  when  it  has  a  day- 
time enrollment  of  approximately  9.500 
and  an  evening  enrollment  of  more  than 
21,500. 

As  Northeastern's  president  has  .said: 

The  university  which  is  community- 
focused  in  its  service  is.  in  turn,  pre:itiy 
mfluenctd  by  tlie  cc^rnmtinity.  The  coni- 
niunity  itself  determmrs  tlie  kinds  of  pro- 
grams th.it  should  be  oifercd. 

Northeastern  Univcrsay  is  an  urban  uni- 
versity which  h.TS  as  one  of  it.'^  prim.iry  objec- 
tives ilie  s?rving  of  the  metropolitan  coir,- 
nuHiity  of  Boston.  Its  programs  and 
services  reflect  the  demands  Imi^iscd  on  tlie 
university  by  the  commmnty. 

Northeastern  University's  suburban 
campus  has  its  origins  in  the  univeisity  s 
philosophy  of  service  to  tlie  community. 
It  came  into  being  in  response  to  requests 
bv  businesses  atid  industries  located  0:1 
or  near  Rotite  128.  which  forms  a  hall- 
moon  perimeter  around  Boston. 

The  campus  exists  primarily  to  oflcr 
rau-time  programs  in  science,  cnfinoci- 
iiig.  and  business,  particularly  graduate 
v.ork  in  tUesc  arca.s  of  study.  li  al-o 
!5rov'idcs  convenient  educational  faciliuc'- 
for  students  studying  for  bachelors  de- 
grees or  for  cjntinuing  education  stati"- 
of-the-art  courses  designed  to  keci^  cur- 
rent iiidustry's  knowledge  in  these  times 
of  rapid  change. 

While  the  camims  was  created  primar- 
ily for  late  afternoon  and  evening  study 
for  part-time  students,  it  is  also  used  in 
the  daytime  by  scm.e  350  freshmen  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  adult  women, 
mainly  housr-w ives.  who  arc  lesuming 
th'-ir  education  during  hours  while  their 
children  are  at  school. 
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"The  campus  is  playing  a  vital  role  in 
a.ssisting  New  England  firms  to  keep 
abrea-st  of  developments  in  the  field  of 
aerospace  in  order  that  they  -may  be  of 
service  to  the  Nation's  space  program  and 
especially  to  the  Greater  Boston  located 
NASA  Space  Center."  President  Knowles 

declared. 

Areas  of  this  specialized  study  wnicn 
are  offered  in  courses  include  advanced 
electronics  circuits  design,  applied  phys- 
ical metallurgy,  cryogenic  instrumenta- 
tion, instrumentation  for  the  upper  at- 
mosphere, dynamics  of  rigid  and  elastic 
.structures,  data  transmission,  high  vac- 
uum technology,  advanced  optics  and  op- 
tical .systems  engineering,  and  other  re- 
lated subjects. 

On  the  former  Nike  site,  Northeastern 
Uiriversity  has  constructed  a  $1  billion 
main  building  of  modern  design  which 
contains  22  classrooms,  a  500-seat  audi- 
toriiun,  2  seminar  rooms,  a  .student  can- 
teen and  lounge  and  dining  area,  and 
faculty  and  administrative  offices. 

The  former  barracks  on  the  Nike  site 
has  been  converted  into  a  modern  li- 
brary, to  which  plans  are  being  made  to 
add  six  classrooms. 

Participants  in  the  plaque  dedication 
ceremonies  included  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity President  Knowles;  Paul  W. 
Cronice,  as  my  representative;  Daniel  J. 
Lynch,  clerk  of  the  criminal  division  of 
the  Boston  Municipal  Comt,  represent- 
ing Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall;  Law- 
rence R.  Laughlin,  resident  assistant  for 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,'  George 
Higginson,  vice  president  of  the  New- 
England  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  representing  the  Elizabeth  A. 
Lufkin  Trust,  which  granted  the  univer- 
sity funds  for  e.stabU.shing  the  campus' 
library:  Mayor  Edward  F.  Gill,  of  Wo- 
burn; Burlington  Selectmen  John  M. 
Kilmartin,  Robert  A.  Vigneau.  and  David 
M.  Ward,  and  Joseph  G.  Nolan,  execu- 
tive secretary,  town  of  Burlington;  Har- 
old D.  Hodgkinson,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
Co.,  which  granted  the  university  fimds 
for  the  campus  conference  room :  Stacey 
Holmes,  director  of  public  relations  of 
Filene's;  and  Donald  C.  DeHart.  regional 
representative  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Also,  Irving  Salsberg  and  Ralph  L.  Le 
Blanc,  representing  the  architectural 
fii-m  of  Salsberg  &  Le  Blanc,  which  de- 
sianed  the  facilities;  Julius  Abrams, 
president  of  the  Poley-Abrams  Corp., 
the  contractor;  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  first  class  in  women's  contin- 
uing education  piograms:  Mrs.  Howard 
M.  Eraser,  chairman:  Mrs.  Laurence 
Clement,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Hull.  Mrs.  Ales- 
sandro  Morelli.  and  Mrs.  Jules  B.  Suss- 
man. 

Among  the  large  delegation  of  North- 
eastern University  officials,  in  addition 
to  Dr.  Knowles.  were  Dr.  William  C. 
White,  vice  president  and  provost;  Dr. 
Lorins  Thompson,  dean  of  adult  pro- 
'-irams;  Dean  Lawrence  A.  Allen  of  Uni- 
versity College,  an  evening  undergradu- 
ate division  of  Northeastern;  Dr.  Arthur 
A.  Vernon,  dean  of  the  graduate  division: 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Parsons,  university  busi- 
ness manager;  and  Prof.  John  S.  Bailey, 
director  of  public  relations. 


Business  and  industrial  leaders  taking 
part  included  Christian  Westphalen, 
manager  of  personnel  development  and 
training.  Mitre  Corp.,  Bedford,  Mass.; 
and  Daniel  Cantor,  director  of  employee 
relations,  Itek  Corp.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

The  six  plaques  dedicated  bear  the 
following  iirscriptions: 

The  iirst  buUding,  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity suburban  campus,  erected  1964;  chair- 
man Of  the  corporation.  B>Ton  K.  Elliott; 
president  of  the  university,  Asa  S.  Knowles; 
architect,  Salsberg  &  Le  Blanc;  contractor, 
Poley-Abrams  Corp. 

Northeastern  University  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  assistance  of  the  Honorable 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Massachusetts;  the  Honorable  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts; 
the  Honorable  F.  Bradford  Morse.  Represent- 
ative. Fifth  Congressional  District;  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  making  possible  the  site  for  this 
suburban  campus.  1964. 

Northeastern  University  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  assistance  of  the  town  of 
Burlington  and  the  city  of  Woburn  in  the 
development  of  this  campus.  1963-65.  Se- 
lectmen, town  of  Burlington,  John  M.  Kil- 
martin. Charles  L.  Shea.  Robert  A.  Vigne.au, 
and  D.\vid  M.  Ward;  Maud  S.  Graham,  town 
clerk;  Joseph  G.  Nolan,  executive  secretary. 
City  of  Woburn.  Edward  F.  Gill,  mayor. 

The  Filene  Conference  Room,  named  in 
recognition  of  a  generous  gift  from  William 
FUene's  Sons  Co..  1965. 

This  planting  is  a  gift  from  the  first  class 
in  women's  continuing  education  programs. 
Northeastern  University,  1964-65. 

This  library  given  in  memory  of  Richard  H. 
Lufkin  by  the  Elizabeth  A.  Lufkin  Trust, 
1964. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


TAX    CREDIT    PROGRAM    TO    HELP 

MEET    THE    COSTS    OF    HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
Of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  education  has  been 
exploring  into  today's  needs  of  Ameri- 
can education,  and  it  has  made  an  early 
finding  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  some 
attention  to  the  problem  of  swiftly  rising 
costs  in  higher  education. 

The  Republican  task  force  on  educa- 
tion has  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  bright  prospects  offered  by  tax 
credits  as  a  possible  aid  to  the  student 
and  his  parents  in  meeting  these  higher 
educational  costs.  Wanting  to  hear  the 
pros  and  cons  concerning  tax  credits 
stated  for  the  record,  the  Republican 
task  force  on  education  conducted  a  pub- 
lic hearing  in  New  York  City  on  May  24. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  hearing  proved  to  be 
a  great  success,  much  of  this  owing  to 
the  high  caliber  of  witnesses  that  pre- 
sented testimony  to  the  hearing.  All  of 
the  witnesses  entertained  a  keen  interest 
in  education,  with  a  preponderance  of 
them  being  officials  of,  or  associated  with, 
some  of   our  prominent   institutions  of 


higher  learning.     Also  on  hand  was  a 
parent  who  was  concerned  with  the  high 
costs  of  providing  college  education  for 
his  childi-en;  mostly  we  have  heard  from 
parents  in  the  form  of  letters,  however. 
We  of  the  Republican  task  force  on 
education  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  to 
move  forward  with  some  sort  of  an  assist 
for  those  confronted  with  rising  costs  of 
higher     education.      Inasmuch    as    the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  not  conducted  hearings  in  this  re- 
gard  in   either   the   present   or   recent 
Congresses,  the  task  force  has  used  the 
May    24    hearing   as    a    forum    through 
which  the  people  can  express  their  views 
on  this  tax  credit  matter.    I  wish  other 
hearings  could  be  held  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  thereby  providing  a  com- 
prehensive view  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic attitude  on  tax  credits  as  an  aid  in 
meeting  the  high  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Because  this  hearing  brought  out  some 
extremely  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  tax  credits,  as  well  as  other 
recomjnendations  for  assistance  in 
higher  educational  costs,  we  of  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  education 
have  determined  that  the  content  of  this 
May  24  hearing  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
through  the  Congressional  Record.  To- 
ward this  end.  six  members  of  the  task 
force  have  obtained  time  under  special 
orders,  planning  to  use  this  time  to  ac- 
quaint our  colleagues  with  the  contents 
of  this  hearing  in  a  series  of  install- 
ments; hence,  for  today  and  the  next  2 
days  of  this  week— as  well  as  for  the  first 
3  legislative  days  of  next  week — Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  education  will  be  making  their  pres- 
entations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  content 
of  this  hearing  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  for  it  represents,  I  feel,  a  good 
balance  of  pro  and  con  on  the  subject  of 
tax  credits  as  an  aid  for  costs  in  higher 
education — and  it  is  fervently  hoped  that 
this  May  24  hearing  will  be  but  prologue 
to  other  congressional  action  to  follow. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  su'omit  for  the 
Record  my  opening  remarks  at  the  New 
York  hearings  on  May  24  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Education: 
It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  and  high  priv- 
ilege to  meet  with  you  today  here  in  New- 
York  to  give  consideration  to  a  matter  vital 
to  the  interests  of  America — the  high  costs 
of  higher  education. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  object  of  this  hearing  is  to 
provide  us.  as  representatives  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  with  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
praise the  merits  of  v.irious  proposals  de- 
signed to  assist  the  stvident  taxpayer  and 
hfs  parents  in  meeting  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing costs  of  higher  educ.a'tion.  The  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Education  is  eager  to 
make  this  exploration. 

That  these  costs  are  escalating  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  tuition  fees  have 
gone  up  approximately  25  percent  during  the 
last  5  vears.  For  instance,  as  per  a  rep- 
resefitative  sample  of  50  well-known  private 
colleges  and  universities,  there  is  an  indi- 
cated Increase  in  tuition  from  S250  in  1930 
to  approximately  $1,200  as  of  last  year.  In 
the  so-called  Ivy  League  schools  the  increase 
was  from  $375"  up  to  $1,575.  This  shows 
that  although  the  tuition  in  public  Institu- 
tions is  materially  lower  than  at  private 
schools  there  is  no  promise  of  relief  in  sight. 
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for  it  Is  estimated  that  tuition  will  rise  by 
another  50  percent  in  both  private  and  public 
educational  institutions  over  the  next  10 
yer.rs. 

All  of  this  raises  the  poignant  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  some  effort  should  be 
niade  throiigh  Federal  assistance  to  keep  the 
djcfs  of  learning  open  to  low-income  qual- 
ifled  students.  Or  should  these  doors  be 
permitted  to  slam  shut  in  the  faces  of  these 
students  in  the  winds  of  high  tuition  costs? 
In  order  to  justify  the  application  of 
Federal  assistance  in  this  area,  it  has  to  be 
demchistrated  that  higher  educational  pro- 
grams are  in  tlie  national  interest — and 
there  is  cogent  evidence  to  show  that  they 
are. 

For  instance,  the  United  States.  Just  like 
the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  pres- 
ently is  experiencing  a  population  explo- 
sion. If  tlje  American  population  continues 
to  grow  at  its  1962-63  rate  of  1.44  percent, 
it  will  reach  about,  323  million  by  the  year 
2000. 

This  population  growth  could  become  a 
critical  factor  in  American  life,  for  as  the 
number  of  citizens  increases  in  our  Nation, 
tlie  imperative  demand  for  jobs,  skills,  and 
subsistence  incre.ses.  The  principal  prob- 
iem  is  to  keep  tlie.se  factors  in  balance. 

But  it  must  not  be  mistakenly  assumed 
that  the  achievement  of  such  equilibrium  is 
an  easy  tiling,  for  the  highly  specialized  and 
technical  character  of  this  age  in  which  we 
live  demands  of  us  an  e.xcellence  in  perform-  - 
ance  at  high  levels  of  skill.  And  a  substance 
of  these  skills  and  talents  can  be  acquired 
only  in  specialized  areas  of  education,  par- 
ticularly the  classrooms  of  otir  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  must  remember  tliat  the  shadow  of 
unemployment  has  been  casting  itself  quite 
persistently  in  a  dimeuFion  approximating 
4.5  percent,  and  unless  adjustments  are 
made  to  meet  the  broadening  skill  require- 
ments of  Jobs,  this  shadow  will  not  dim.inish 
and  might  possibly  lengtiien. 

It  is  estimated,  for  instance,  that  by  1970 
vre  will  have  a  need  for  a  million  and  one- 
half  engineers  and  over  a  hcAf  million  scien- 
tists. In  order  to  satisfy  this  need,  we 
should  graduate  aijout  80,000  engineers  a 
year  during  the  1960"s.  Unfortunately, 
iio-.vever,  prercnt  enrollment  schedules  reveal 
^hat  we  will  be  graduating  only  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  40,000  engineers  for  the  present  year 
and  the  next  one. 

Still,  in  a  world  that  sees  the  United 
States  Joined  in  contests  of  nuclear  develop- 
ment and  space  exploration  with  other  great 
powers,  it  is  upon  the  educated  that  great 
dependency  will  be  placed  /or  accomplish- 
ments in  these  fields.  And  it  is  disconcert- 
ing to  observe  that  while  the  U.S.  lags,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  considerably  accelerating  its 
programs  of  technical  training,  producing  at 
least  twice  as  many  engineers  each  yenr  as 
we  are  in  Am.crica.  In  effect,  we  are  operat- 
ing on  a  rcr;crve  of  technical  talent  that  is 
not  being  properly  replaced,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  correct  this  condition. 

In  a  like  manner,  an  increasing  population 
creates  demands  for  medical  and  other 
health  services,  as  well  as  for  services  in  the 
teclinicai  fields;  we  are  going  to  need  more 
doctors  and  dentists,  and  we  are  going  to 
need  more  technicians  of  numerous  other 
descriptions. 

Furciierm.ore,  the  political  needs  of  a  Eclf- 
governing  democracy  require  a  wide  variety 
of  talents,  such  as  teachers,  social  scientists, 
economists,  diplomats,  administrators,  etc. — 
all  polished  by  a  study  of  the  liberal  arts. 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a  form 
of  government  and  economic  society  within 
wliich  the  hopes  and  strivings  of  people  can 
be  realized  and  if  we  are  to  further  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Constitution,  laws,  and  our 
social  and  cultural  ways  of  life,  we  have  a 
grave  obligation  to  provide  education  which 
will  give  man  a  clear,  conscious  view  of  his 
own  opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  In  de- 


veloping and  questioning  them,  eloquence 
In  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in  urging 
them. 

But  the  ever-increasing  eosts  of  higher 
education  are  interfering  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  needs.  j 

For  instance,  a  Ford  Foundation  study  of 
2  years  ago  reveals  that  69  pefccnt  of  parents 
interviewed  would  like  to  develop  plans  to 
send  their  children  to  college  in  the  future; 
however,  40  percent  of  these  familiis  felt 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  This 
same  study  showed  tliat  ful^-  60  percent  of 
American  parent.s  have  no  savings  and  the 
other  40  percent  have  on.ly  an  average  of  $150 
put   away    for   college    co.'^.is 

It  is  distressing  to  observe  that  about  30 
percent  of  tlie  top  quarter  of  high  school 
students  never  enter  college,  and  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  this  failure  to  enter  into  higher 
education  is  very  closely  caTrelated  with  a 
ncb^ative  economic  position  of  the  family. 

If  we  divide  the  Nation's  college-age  youth 
into  three  approximately  ecinal  groups  by 
level  of  family  income,  we  fnvci  the  following; 
In  the  lowest  income  tliird,  cait  of  every  100 
youth,  approximately  60  r^.ioh  the  senior 
ye.^.r  of  high  scliooi.  .56  gr.iduite.  .-md  10  enter 
college.  For  the  middle  inc-Tine  families,  out 
of  100  youth.  90  reach  the  senior  year  of  higli 
school.  79  graduate,  and  34  coter  college.  For 
the  top  third  of  families.  83  out  of  100  reach 
the  senior  year.  78  graduate,  and  55  enter  col- 
lege. Essentially,  tlien,  just  $bout  two-thirds 
of  high  ichool  gr.iduiites  in  high-income 
f..mii:cs  enter  college,  ab.:ut,  one-lialf  in  the 
middle-income  cla-s.^.  and  le.35  tlutn  one-fifth 
from  the  lowest  income  group. 

All  of  this  reveal.=  ,  of  cTurse.  tiiat  the 
greatest  Ic.js  of  potential  talent  is  in  both  tlie 
lower-  and  middle-income  gtoups. 

It  is  a  disturbing  realizaUcjn,  also,  to  note 
th.it  some  40  percent  of  tho*  who  enter  col- 
legD  do  not  graduate,  and  o;ily  a  small  num- 
ber continuj  into  graduate  pnd  professional 
studies — and.  finances  inadequate  to  meeting 
increasing    ttiition    costs    ar|e    cliarged    v.'itli 


fault  in  tiic  c^e  cf  tho.;e  stu- 


much  of 

dent.5  who  drop  out  along  the  schoListic  way 

or  decide  against  advanced  pi  ofesslonal  train- 

It  l.s  strikingly  apparent  tliat  the  educa- 
tloiial  job  remaining  before  ajs  is  a  vast  one. 
Twenty-fi-,e  to  thirty  ye.irs  ago  the  cost  of 
college  education  was  a  niatfr  ol  direct  coii- 
cern  to  a  relatively  sm:'.!!  fr.iction  of  tlie 
Nation's  families.  Today,  ia  an  age  of  high 
skill  and  talent  rcqulrenicrin.  mo:-e  and  more 
individuals  arc  seeking  higher  edtication  and 
trying  to  cope  with  the  CvJotE  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Ju.it  a  generation  agp  only  one  out  of 
ceven  young  pcrsoiis  entcrfld  college,  wiiile 
today  nearly  one-half  of  thifc  group  is  avidly 
interested  in  entering,  witlj  the  percentage 
continuing  to  rl.=e. 

For  the  next  15  ye:irs,  e'.oji  in  the  absence 
of  student  acsist.inco,  cnroUiiicnt  increases  in 
college  will  average  3 10.000  leach  year. 

In  1962  there  were  4,20t.000  undergrad- 
uates enrolled  in  American  ^jllcges  and  uni- 
versities. The  U.S.  OfTicc  ol!  Education  e;ti- 
mates  project  an  increase  to  5,220,000  this 
year  and  6  959.000  by  1970.  The  pnrcnts  of 
most  of  tlicse  .students  v,-iU| carry  the  rm.Tii- 
clal  burden  of  this  education  witiiout 
scholarship  assistance.  And  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  theje  parcntK  are  in  the  mid- 
dle-income group  which  is.  In  many  respect?, 
a  highly  neglected  scijmoi;*  of  our  popula- 
tion in  terms  of  speci.Tl  c<)nsklerations  re- 
ceived  from   the   Federal   Government. 

In  any  disctission  of  Federal  assistance  for 
higher  education,  an  assortaient  of  plans  are 
always  brought  forward  f()r  consideration. 
Presently  there  is  a  bevy  of  bills  (at  leart  38) 
before  the  Congress  providing  varini;s  types 
of  Federal  assistance  for  l^ighcr  education. 
Essentially,  these  aids  resolve  themselves  into 
several  different  popular  categoric?,  as  fol- 
lows; (1)  student  loans;  (2)  student  scholar- 
ships;   (3)    exemptions;    (4)    tax  rebate;    (5) 


deductions;    (6)    outright  scholarships;    (7) 
tax  credit. 

We  of  the  Republican  Party  feel  that  there 
Is  merit  to  Federal  assistance  for  higher  edu- 
cation. We  also  feel  that  the  most  effective 
approach  in  tills  regard  is  through  tax  credit. 
Tax  credits  have  long  held  the  serious  at- 
tention of  tlie  Republican  Party  as  a  probable 
valuable  aid  10  the  American  citizen  m  meet- 
ing the  costs  ol  higlicr  education.  For  in- 
stance, tlie  Republican  platform  of  igco 
Slated  as  follows: 

"Toward  the  goal  of  fullest  possible  edu- 
cational opportunity  lor  every  American  v,e 
pledge  •  »  •  consideration  of  means  througli 
tax  laws  to  help  offset  tuition  costs." 

Again,  the  Republican  Party,  in  its  19C4 
platform,  set  forth  its  views  in  this  area: 

"We  shall  assist  the  Individual  in  sur- 
mounting urgent  problems  beyond  his  power 
and  responsibility  to  control.  For  instance, 
we  pledge  •  •  *  tax  credits  for  those  bur- 
dened by  the  expenses  of  college  education." 

Another  part  of  the  1064  Republican  plat- 
form reinforced  the  tax  credit  concept  in 
the  following  words: 

"In  furtherance  of  otir  faith  In  tlie  indi- 
vidual •  *  •  we  pledge  continued  advuncc- 
incnt  of  education  on  all  levels,  thruiigli  such 
programs  as  selective  aid  to  higher  education, 
strengtnencd  State  and  local  tax  resources, 
including  tax  credits  for  college  education." 

And  this  keen  interest  is  going  forward  in 
tiie  Congress  today.  At  recent  date,  fully  19 
tax  credit  bills  have  been  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Rcpublicun 
Congressmen,  while  19  Republican  Senators 
are  cosponsors  to  a  similar  tax  credit  niCLia- 
ure  in  the  Senate. 

Of  all  these  measures.  H.R.  1681  Is  str.-ir.gly 
stipported  by  the  Republican  Party.  Tiiis 
legislation  was  introduced  on  Janu.iry  6  of 
this  year  to  the  House  of  Repreesnt.Uives  by 
the  Honorable  Thom,\s  B.  Cuktis,  of  Missouri, 
a  high-ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  bill  provides  as  follows: 

1.  A  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  take  as  credit 
against  his  final  tax  the  amount  of  tuition 
and  fees  p.iid  by  him  during  the  taxable  yerir 
to  one  or  more  college  or  institution  of 
higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual  for  whom  lie  can  claim  an  exemp- 
tion. 

2.  Credit  for  tuition  and  fees  are  allowed 
on  the  following  schedule:  (a)  100  ])crccr,t 
of  the  first  $100;  (b)  30  percent  of  the  next 
$400;  and  (o  20  percent  of  the  next  ?1.000, 
the  maximum  credit  allowance  under  this 
provision  would  be  S420. 

3.  A  credit  is  provided  against  the  fin.al 
tax  for  an  individual  for  the  amounts  rep- 
resenting his  contributions  to  one  or  more 
In.^titutions  of  higher  education  during  the 
taxable  year  *  •  »  the  credit  cannot  exceed 
$100  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  SIOOOO 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation  •  *  •  such 
credit  will  apply  only  if  the  contribir.ion  to 
or  for  the  use  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  is  deductible  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution. 

E.5sentially,  those  are  the  salient  points  of 
H  R.  1631,  and  it  might  be  said  that  consider- 
able Republican  interest  is  centered  in 
broadening  the  provisions  of  this  logishition 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  tliose  persons  con- 
tributing money  to  edu'^ational  in;;titutions 
for  schoi.Trship  purposes. 

In  addition,  some  interest  has  been  evi- 
denced in  building  into  such  a  legislative 
provision  a  "depreciation  scale  on  Income." 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  t.ix 
benefits  as  per  steps  u;)ward  on  the  income 
ladder;  this  would,  of  course,  have  the  clTcct 
of  directing  the  gre:itest  benefit.^  to  those  in 
tiie  low-  and  middle-income  ranges  thereby 
providing  the  highest  der:ree  of  accommoda- 
tion for  tlicse  who  are  t!ie  hardest  pressed 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  college  tuition. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Reptiblican  Party 
that  the  merits  of  a  tax  credit  program  are 
outstandingly  superior  to  other  Federal  aid 
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tn  hieher  education.  In  effect.  It  would  have 
the  heaviest  benefit  Impact  and  also  would 
reach  deeply  and  broadly  into  those  areas 
where  assistance  is  most  needed;  that  is,  the 
middle-  and  low-income  groups  of  citizens. 
Further  points  offering  strong  support  for  a 
tax  credit  approach  are  as  follows:  (a)  it 
would  by  permitting  a  wide  variety  of  selec- 
tion in  educational  institution,  preserve  the 
valuable  aspect  of  diversity  In  our  higher 
education  system;  (b)  it  would  provide  the 
taxpayer  with  a  free  choice  as  relating  to  a 
college  education;  (c)  it  would  direct  a 
greater  amount  of  benefit  to  low-  and 
middle-income  families. 

in  summarv.  we  of  the  Republican  Party 
feel  that  there  is  a  dramatic  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education.  Too,  we  resolutely 
feel  that  such  assistance  very  precisely  is  in 
the  national  interest;  it  would  relieve  cost 
burdens  presently  pressing  down  upon  the 
backs  of  many  American  taxpayers,  and  it 
would  advance  the  security  of  our  Nation  by 
equipping  it  with  a  highly  enlightened  and 
skilled  citizenry. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  throbs  with  the 
wonders  of  science,  art.  and  technology,  a 
world  that  requires  of  us  a  superlative  stand- 
ard of  higher  education. 

The  time  to  act  toward  this  achievement 
in  education  is  now— for  if  we  do  not,  we 
will  have  done  a  grave  injustice  both  to  our 
country  and  to  our  children's  children. 

We.  as  Republicans,  firmly  feel  that  we 
must  not  let  the  rich  fruits  of  our  future 
skills  and  talents  waste  and  wither  in  the 
stale  air  of  lethargy  in  the  present— we 
pledge  otir  unrestrained  efforts  toward  the 
end  of  excellence  at  the  level  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  consideration  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Dominick,  my  colleague 
from  the  other  body,  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  in  promoting  this  type  of 
legislation: 
FEDER.^L  Aid  to  Higher  Education  :  The  Case 

FOR  Tax  Credit 
(Testimony  presented  by  Senator  Peter  Dom- 
inick. of  Colorado,  to  the  May  24  meeting 
in  New  York  City  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  education) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican   planning    and    research    committee's 
task  force  on  education,  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended  on   the    establishment  of   this    for- 
ward-thinking program  which  seeks  not  only 
answers   to   the   problems   of   today   in   pro- 
viding the  best  possible  education  for  our 
children,  but  also  seeks  the  means  to  con- 
tinue,   in   the   future,   programs    to    provide 
better   educational    opportunities    for   every 
American  child. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  thoughts  which 
I  hope  will  be  helpful  in  your  deliberations. 
Our  Nation  is  at  a  crossroads  in  determin- 
ing its  course  for  the  future  in  providing  a 
college  education  for  our  children.  Tuition 
and  fees  have  been  Increased  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate  at  private  and  public  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  land-grant  Institutions  caused 
bv  the  steadily  rising  costs  of  operations  at 
ail  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  rap- 
idly growing  enrollments.  The  decision  we 
face  is  how  best  to  meet  and  cope  with  this 
problem. 

All  evidence  presented  to  us  points  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  equipment  will  continue  to 
rise.  And  as  costs  continue  to  rise,  more  and 
more  parents  will  find  It  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  finance  their  children's  education. 
Even  now,  each  new  increase  in  student  costs 
serves  to  prevent  a  number  of  potential 
college  Bttidents  from  attending  the  college 
of  their  choice,  and  forces  some  students 
already  enrolled  to  drop  out  for  purely  eco- 
nomic reasons.    The  effect  of  this  trend  upon 


American  higher  education  could  be  devas- 
tating, not  only  to  our  children  but  to  our 
national  interest. 

Education  is  vital  to  our  national  interest. 
Our  national  growth  Is  directly  proportion- 
ate  to   the   strength   and   excellence   of  our 
educational  resources.     Excellence  In  educa- 
tion has  been  more  nearly  achieved  in  the 
United  States  for  the  broad  base  of  the  popu- 
lation than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
It    is   crucial   that   we   give   top    priority   to 
maintaining   the   strongest   educational   sys- 
tem possible  and  this  is  only  possible  if  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  are  provided  the  finan- 
cial opportunity  to  participate  in  higher  edu- 
cation.    What  courses  of   action   have  been 
advanced   to   assist    in    reaching   and    main- 
taining this  goal? 

Literally,  there  have  been  many  hundreds 
of  proposals  offered.  They  have  ranged  from 
massive  programs  of  Government-financed 
scholarships,  grants,  and  loans  to  States  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  individ- 
ual tax  relief  for  students  and  their  parents. 
All  have  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  sup- 
port because  they  failed  to  surmount  one  or 
more  of  the  three  principal  objections: 

1.  Government  domination  and  ultimate 
control  of  our  educational  system. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  tax  funds  to  aid 
church-supported   schools. 

3.  Lack  of  real  assistance  to  those  in  the 
"greatest   need"   dichotomy. 

During  the  past  10  years  more  than  450 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  ad- 
vocating some  form  of  tax  relief  for  college 
Students  and  their  families.  These  have  ad- 
vocated three  different  forms  of  assistance 
under  the  tax  laws,  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  bills  advocating  the  relief  proposed 
under  the  first  category: 

1.  Allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  lees,  and  books  by 
the  taxpayer  or  his  dependent. 

2.  Authorize  an  exUa  $600  dependent's  ex- 
emption for  each  full-time  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

3  A  tax  credit  for  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  books  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  for  himself,  his  dependent,  or  an- 
other person. 

The  first  two  proposals  have  received  no 
favorable  action  because  they  would  provide 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  higher  income 
taxpayer,  and  the  least  to  the  lower  income 
taxpayer— none  at  all  to  the  lowest  Income 
group  which  already  owed  no  income  tax. 
Of  all  the  proposals  introduced,  the  tax 
credit  proposal  most  nearly  meets  and  over- 
comes all  of  the  principal  objections,  and 
provides  the  most  equitable  form  of  assist- 
ance to  students  while  stimulating  greater 
private  efforts  in  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  this 
proposal  encourages  private  contributions  to 
the  education  of  others  than  the  taxpayer's 
own  dependents,  the  Government  Is  obtain- 
ing educational  dollars  at  substantial  dis- 
counts ranging  as  high  as  55  percent. 

How  does  the  tuition  tax  credit  plan  work? 
Under  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  and  myself  and  cosponsored  by  33  other 
Senators,  an  income  tax  credit  for  college 
costs  is  provided  as  follows:  The  amount  of 
the  credit  Is  75  percent  of  the  first  $200;  25 
percent  of  the  next  $300.  and  10  percent  of 
the  next  $1,000.  The  credit  is  based  on  the 
first  $1,500  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies  by  or  for  each  student  at  an  ap- 
proved Institution  of  higher  education.  The 
maximum  credit  provided  by  our  bill  Is  $325. 
This  credit  Is  not  the  same  as  a  deduction. 
Some  people  have  confused  the  two  terms. 
They  are  not  the  same.  A  deduction  Is  a 
subtraction  from  gross  income  before  com- 
putation of  the  amount  of  tax  that  Is  due. 
A  tax  credit  Is  a  subtraction  from  the  amount 
of  taxes  the  Individual  would  otherwise  pay 
on  his  taxable  gross  Income.  Because  each 
dollar  of  credit  reduces  a  person's  tax  by  $1, 
the  tax  relief  Is  provided  uniformly  without 


regard  to  the  taxpayer's  income  bracket.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  deduction  saves  a  $15,000 
a  year  man  more  tax  dollars  than  It  saves  an 
$8,000  a  year  man,  and  saves  a  $25,000  a  year 
man  twice  as  much  as  it  saves  a  $15,000  a 
year  man.  A  tax  credit  would  save  all  three 
men  exactly  the  same  number  of  dollars,  as 
the  following  example  shows : 

For  the  sake  of  example,  let  us  assume  that 
Mr.  A  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  earning  $3.50 
per  hour  or  $7,280  per  annum,  Mr.  B  is  a 
company  executive  earning  a  salary  ol  $15,- 
000  per  annum,  and  Mr.  C  is  president  of 
his  company  and  earns  $25,000  per  annum. 
Each  man  has  a  son  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Colorado.  Based  on 
figures  for  the  year  1963,  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  books  for  a  resident  of  Colorado 
at  this  university  amounted  to  $370. 

(Assume  for  this  example  that  each  man 
is  married  and  has  two  children  and  that 
deductions  for  each  man  is  equivalent  to  the 
standard  deduction  or  10  percent  of  his  gross 

Income.) 

'      Mr.  A 


1 

Tax  ci.dil 

Tax 
deduclion 

(ir<i;-s  income     

KNcniptions,  4  ai  Hm 

$7,  '280. 00 
■J,  400. 00 

$7,  280. 00 
2,  400. 00 

T..M1     

Ptaii'i.iril  deduction  lOpercent 
.<t:itMl:ir<l  10  i>er«iU  l>lii.<  tu- 
ition costs  - 

4.  SvSO.  00 
71^.  00 

4,880.00 
1.098.00 

Taxable  net  income 

4, 152. 00 

1        3,  782. 00 

M8.  S8 
19!!.  00 

,S82. 94 

Less  credit 

0 

Not  t;i\  due. - 

4.^.=;.  88 

582.  94 

Kesulf  T;u  credit  rctluc-e?  Mr.  A's  taxes  $193.    Tux 
(Ic.inciioii  (11  i'no  full  tiiitimi  wj^I  reduce.':  liis  taxes  only 

Mt.  B 


■.  Tax  credit     Tax  deduc- 
I  tion 


»;ro«  income 

K\i'iiiption>.  4  lit  SIKW 

Tot«*l. 

8l:iiiei;ird  deduction,  10  iht- 

crnt - 

Stamlanl  10  percent  plus  tui- 
tion co>ts 


si.^.ono.oo 

2. 400. 00 


V2.  (A*X  00 
1,  ."iOO.  00 


$1.SOO<\00 
2,  400.  00 


12,  fiO<\  00 


1,870.00 


T;i\al>lr  not  income... 


11.100.00         10.730.00 


Tii\  d>ic.  . 
lyes';  credit. 


2,  0('2.  no 
193.00 


1,980.60 
0 


Net  tax  due. - I      1.869.00 


1. 980. 60 


Rciult-  Tax  credit  reduces  Mr.  B's  taxes  $193.  Tax 
deduclion  o(  tlip  full  tuition  cost  reduces  liis  taxes  only 
ltHl.40. 

Mt.   C 


Tax  credit 


Tax 
deduction 


Gross  iiiiiiliie       

Exemptions,  4  at  $<'i(.Hi 

Tot;ll 

.|=t.>n<i:ir<i  deduction,  10  i>or- 
cont    - 

StaiKiard  10  iHTtx'nt  plus  tui- 
tion costs 

TaxaMe  net  income 

T:i\  due      , 

Less  credit -- 


$2.\000       J2.'..0<K1.00 
:!.  400  2.  400.  00 


22.  600           22.  000.  00 
2,  .500  ' 

'.',  870. 00 


Net  t;iX  duo. 


20, 100 

0,  lis  [ 
i9:i 

s,  Via 


19.  730  (HI 

.'>.  94K  ri) 
U 

5,  IH8.  SO 


Kesult:  Tax  credit  reducvs  Mr.  t  s  taxes  J193  tlie 
"vinic  u-  Mr  -X  and  Mr.  B  but  Uix  deduction  of 
tuition  Cost  reduces  Ids  taxes  $170..M).  C  under  the 
riedmti<.ii  method  receives  more  th:in  twioe  as  nuicli 
lienefit  for  tlie  s:ime  tuition  amount  a.e  B,  and  •.'>.■ 
tinic'^  I-  I'.uch  lieiiefit  ss  A,  w  ho  m>cds  the  assistam-e 
niore. 
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The  extra  exemption  concept  is  still  more 
inequitable  in  that  the  lower  income  tax- 
p.iycr  would  receive  less  than  $100  in  actual 
tix  reUuctlon  ($84).  while  the  highest  In- 
come i.ixpuyer  in  the  above  example  would 
rcjcive  an  actual  reduction  of  more  than 
llircc  times  that  amount  ($270t . 

While  the  tax  credit  is  not  a  cure-all 
to  the  problem  of  meeting  the  coats  of 
luijhcr  education,  I  peraoiuiiiy  believe  it  goes 
lurthcr  toward  providing  more  equitable  as- 
sistance to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
To  more  clearly  demonstrate  its  values,  I 
think  we  should  point  out  what  the  tax 
credit    proposal    does    and    docs    not   do. 

First.  It  does  not.  and  Indeed  no  tax  pro- 
posal can.  directly  provide  relief  to  low- 
income  families  who  pay  no  income  tax. 
Indirectly,  however,  tmder  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Rieicoff  and  myself, 
there  could  be  substantial  assistance  pro- 
vided throut^h  the  provision  for  allowing  a 
t.<ix  credit  to  a  taxpayer  for  payment  of  col- 
lege expenses  for  a  student  who  is  not  the 
tAxpr.ver's  own  dependent.  In  addition. 
the.-e  families  and  their  rhildren  can  con- 
tinue to  take  advantage  of  the  scholanship. 
lonn  and  prant  pro?jram.=:,  specifically  de- 
signed for  them,  and  dealt  with,  in  many 
cases,  both  by  State  legislatures  and  by  Con- 
gress. Vast  numbers  of  'scholarships  avail- 
able today  contain  a  family  Income  limita- 
tion as  one  of  the  conditions  for  clloribility. 
Most  colleges  and  universities  also  give  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  first  priority 
on   student   employment   programs. 

Secondly,  however.  It  do2s  benefit  the  low- 
Income  families  who  do  pay  income  taxes, 
and  the  multitude  of  middle-income  fami- 
lies. Sixty-two  percent  of  the  dollar  bene- 
fit would  go  to  f.^mllies  with  Incomes  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $10,000.  Ninety-one  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  would  go  to  families  with 
incomes  below  .'r.20.000.  And,  let's  remember 
that  the  tax  credit  inures  to  any  taxpayer 
who  pays  for  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Thus,  the  single  person  who  must 
pay  tax  while  working  himself  through  col- 
lege will  benefit  as  well  as  employed  mar- 
ried couples  where  one  spouse  works  while 
the  other  attends  school. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  plan  Is  not  a  rich 
man's  proposal,  and  anyone  who  so  con- 
tends simply  does  not  underst.md  the  slid- 
ing scale  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  slid- 
ing scale  provides  that  the  amount  of  cred- 
it is  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  adju.~ted  gross  In- 
come exceeds  525.000.  Thtis.  for  eac'n  So  000 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  above  $25,000.  the 
credit  Is  reduced  S50.  The  family  with  $5,000 
annual  income  would  get  more  relative  bene- 
fit than  the  family  with  S30  000  annual 
Income.  The  family  with  550.000  annual  In- 
come would  get  no  benefit  at  all. 

Fourth,  the  tax  credit  approach  avoids 
many  of  the  serious  problems  Involved  with 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  religious  con- 
troversy and  its  constitutional  difficulties  is 
completely  avoided.  No  additional  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  required  since  we  utilize  the 
existing  machinerv  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  And  no  Federal  control  is  encoun- 
tered. In  effect,  the  tax  credit  approach.  If 
adopted,  would  permit  those  desiring  a  col- 
lege edvicatlon,  so  important  to  the  growing 
stature  of  this  Nation,  to  use  pretax  earnings 
to  accomplish  their  goal. 

Fifth,  colleges  and  imiversities  In  every 
State,  both  public  and  private,  would  benefit 
In  two  principal  ways.  They  woild  be  able 
to  coiitinue  to  assist  deserving  students  who 
otherwise  would  be  priced  off  the  campus  by 
the  inevitable  rise  of  tuition  costs,  fees  and 

books.  They  would  also  be  able  to  make  a 
more  selective  use  of  available  scholarship 
funds,  and  acquire  new  sources  for  additional 
funds  to  provide  help  to  those  who  need  It 
most,  the  students  from  'ow-lncome  families. 


Under  present  law,  no  tax  deduction  can 
be  made  for  a  designated  gift  for  tuition, 
fee.^,  books,  and  equipment.  Tuition  tax 
credit  would  allow  just  sucb  designation  of 
funds  from  persons  other  than  the  student 
or  his  parents.  This  would  permit  institu- 
tions, both  public  and  private  to  enlist 
alumni  and  friends  in  t'.u-  tupport  of  tlieir 
most  needy  and  dcservii  i;  students,  and  to 
m.ike  more  fruitful  use  of  already  available 
scholarship  fur.ds. 

In  summation,  tuition  t.ix  credits  will  not 
solve  all  of  our  cducatio-.Kil  problems,  but 
will  be  a  slsnificant  step  toward  helping  those 
who  need  assistance  in  bearing  the  costs  of 
higher  ed-.ication.  We  have  |-'ivcn  gr.'ints  and 
lo  uis  to  t'.ie  universities  and  graduate  schools 
for  buildiinrs  and  equipment,  we  have  made 
progress  toward  helping  tcacHcrs,  and  we  have 
created  special  programs  to  stimulate  interest 
in  secondary  education.  W^  now  must  rec- 
o^nizc  ami  act  on  the  problfm  of  those  peo- 
ple who  struggle  to  give  tiicir  children  the 
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chance  to  Improve  and  better  their  lot 
through  higher  education. 

The  attached  chart  showing  the  costs  of 
tuition,  fees,  ar.d  Ijooks  on  51  of  our  college 
campuses  acro.ss  tlie  Natioji  giaphlcally  dcm- 
on.^trates  the  contribution  which  cm  be  made 
through  enactment  of  the  pending  Riblcoil- 
Domiiiick  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  very  much  appreciate  your  courtesy 
in  giving  me  .a  chance  to  testify  on  the  ad- 
van  Uiges  to  education  of  tax-credit  systems, 
proposals  which  were  endorsed  by  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  system  whicii  can  le 
readily  expanded  into  properly  tax  credits 
for  the  costs  of  lower  education  '  nd  gift  t,i.x 
credits  to  sponsor  additional  private  giving 
to  higher  educational  institutions. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  initiative  In 
this  field  and  the  Republican  educational 
t:i£k  force  for  celling  up  these  hearings  on 
this  very  important  siibjoct. 


Jioie  1,  1065 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  state- 
ment of  Russell  I.  Thackrey,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
tax  credit  idea  and  brought  out  sugges- 
tions of  his  own: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Repub- 
Ican  Task  Force  on  Education,  my  nam.e  is 
Russell  I.  Thackrey.  My  occupation  is  that 
of  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Unlversitlas  and  Land-Grant 


Colleges,  which  has  been  m.y  work  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947.  My  comments  today  will  be  as 
an  individual,  however,  except  as  I  refer  di- 
rectly and  specifically  to  positions  taken  by 
the  association,  which  is  composed  of  97  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  all  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  currently  enrolling  more  than  1.4  mil- 
lion students,  and  granting  one-third  of  all 
baccalaureate  and  57  percent  of  all  doctoral 
deuces  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  meet  with 
you  today  to  discuss  "How  To  Meet  the  Ris- 
ing Costs  of  Higher  Education."    The  Repub- 


lican Party  has  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of  in 
ts  record  in  relation  to  higher  education 
from  its  verv  founding.  No  single  act  of 
Congress  has  done  more  to  make  higher  edu- 
ction  widely  available  to  people  of  talent 
rc"-rdless  of  economic  or  social  status,  race. 
r-ecci  or  national  origin,  than  the  Land- 
G-'nt  College  Act  of  1862.  Its  principal 
nithor  in  the  House  was  Representative 
junin  Smith  Morriil.  of  Vermont,  its  rponsor 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  and 
It  was  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
all  Rtpublicans. 

On  the  basis  of  my  IV^^  y<'"'"s  of  experience 
in  Washington.  I  can  testify  to  the  maj-.r 
and  often  decisive  role  which  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  played  in  such 
la-Hlrnark  legislation  .a.s  the  college  housing 
l"o-'n  program,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
\ct  a  record  being  extended  in  the  current 
consideration  of  the  proi)osed  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  19G5.  I  have  singled  out  these 
particular  acu-,  becau' e  all  have  made  or  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  keep- 
ing down  college  costs  or  making  it  possible 
for  individuals  to  meet  them. 

Your  Uisk  force  is  prfjperly  concerned  with 
t'le  rising  cott  of  higher  education  to  stu- 
dents and   parent-s.     Every   American   should 
Ijp  concerned.     We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
f-,at  we   have   made   higher  education  more 
widely  available  to  young  people   than   any 
other'  major  country.     It   i-s  liie   source   of 
much  of  the  strength  of  our  society.     But 
we  cannot  be  proud  of  the  fact  that.  In  our 
fffluoiit  societv.  we  today  make  the  student 
pay  m^re  of  the  costs  of  education  than  in 
any  other  maior  country  of  ihe  world,  and 
thi't  tlie  situation  ic  getting  worsf>.  r.oi  better. 
We  are  in  a  spiral  of  riring  student  charges 
which  generates  increasing  deniands  for  help 
to  individuals  to  meet   these  char-es.     Tins 
Ls   treating   the   synjptcm<^.   not   the   di:£erise. 
We  need  to  treat  the  symptoms,  but  not  in 
wavs  which  nourish  the  discr.se.  and  above 
all'we  need  to  start  curing  the  disease  it.^elf. 
Bv  tiiat  I  m.ean  that  we  need  to  take  every 
possible  action  to  help  colleges  and  univer- 
sities,  public   and   private,   keep  down    their 
charges    to  students.     And    in   helping   stu- 
dents meet  the  ccvts  in   the  menntime.  we 
need  to  do  it  in  ways  which  will  not  encour- 
age or  force  colleges  to  raise  tiieir  charges. 
And   all   of   our  actions   should   be   carefully 
coniidercd  In  terms  of  sound  public  policy,  of 
uilr.g  public  funds  wisely  and  'o  the  g»eaiejt 
efTe-ct.  and  maintaining  our  national  policy 
cf  b.mning  discrimination  in  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  because  ui  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

One  of  the  currently  popx.hir  proposals  fnr 
treating  the  svmptoms  of  rising  college  costs 
is  the  tax-credit  plan  for  higher  education 
expenses.  It  has  been  introduced  in  various 
forms,  but  for  purposes  of  discussion  I  will 
refer  to  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  12.  a 
bipartisan  measure  which  has  several  coun- 
terparts in  the  House.  I  am  glad  for  the  op- 
portunity of  these  hearings  because  this  pro- 
po-sal  has  never  been  the  subject  of  full  hear- 
ings before  any  committee  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  followed  the  evolution  of  the  tax 
credit  proposal  for  near^j-  14  years.  It  was 
proposed  as  a  means  to  get  Federal  money 
for  colleges  and  universities  by  the  device  of 
raising  tuition  charges  by  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  credit.  The  only  witness  who 
has  ever  testified  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee having  Jurisdiction  over  the  legisla- 
tion. Dr.  Roger  Freeman,  testified  that  he 
estimated  75  percent  of  the  credits  would  be 
recaptured  by  colleges  and  universities  in 
increased  tuition.  Dr.  Freeman  is  a  member 
of  the  steering  crmmlttce  of  the  group  which 
has  been  carrying  on  a  major  campaign  for 
the  leeislatlon. 

The' tax-credit  proposal  is  unbound  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  fiscal  policy, 
educational  policy.  Uax  policy,  and  our  na- 
tional policy  of  preventing  discrimination  in 


the  use  of  public  funds  Its  first-year  cost  as 
estimated  bv  the  Treasurv  is  ?1  billion.  Its 
sponsors  sav  they  intend  to  apply  it  to  ele- 
mentarv  and  secondary  education  if  success- 
lul  in  applying  it  to  higher  education.  Tl^.e 
initial  cost"  of  this  extension  has  been  e€tl- 
nuaed  at  S3  to  $3  billion.  If  it  becomes 
Federal  policy  every  legislature  in.  the  land 
will  be  asked"  to  apply  it  to  state  policy. 

It   is  unsound   public   policy   because   the 
legislative    arm   of    government    should    not 
entrust  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  public  fund's  to  the  decision  of  private  in- 
dividuals with  no  assurance  that  the  funds 
will  be  used  in  ways  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest.     These  are  public   funds   raised 
by  public   taxation   and  deducted   from   the 
amount  owed  the  Treasury.     If  tax  reduction 
is  the  objective  let  us  reduce  taxes.     If  aid 
to  Individuals  in  obtaining  an  education  is 
the  objective  let  tis  directly  aid  all  individ- 
ual-   as  New  York  State  has  dene.     If   aid 
to    educational    institutions    is    the    purpose 
let  us  aid  them  directly  and  in  above  board 
fashion    in    accordance    with    public    policy. 
If  aid  to  the  States  in  m.ecting  their  educa- 
tional obligations   is  involved  let  us  make 
funds  available  to  the  States  with  the  spec- 
ification   that    it    be    used    for    educational 
purpose?. 

^•N•sor^^D  risCAi.  policy 
It  's  unsound  fiscal  pejlicy  be-r.use  the 
tax-credit  plan  would  cv^n  a  Pandora's  box 
of  Trersurv  raiding  which  it  would  hr.ve 
great  diff.-tiltv  In  con-rGlling.  The  history  o. 
^,..,,.^.  ,,.ch  action  is  that  it  is  subsequently 
extended  to  a  wide  varie'y  of  groups  m  adai- 
tion  to  those  covered  by  the  original  pur- 

r.NSOL-ND  I:Dvc.•T10N.^L  polkv 
Tlie  tax-credit  prcpo,=  al  is  unsound  educa- 
tional p-Ucv  for  the  follov.ing  reasons: 

1  It  would  encourage  and  bring  pressure 
on  colleges  and  universities  t^  raise  their 
tuition  charges  as  a  means  of  getting  .ur.ds. 
The  more  charges  are  raised  the  greater  ^ne 
pressure  for  more  tax  credits. 

->  It  v.ould  invite  Federal  control  cf  the 
tuition  policies  and— since  it  offers  a  credit 
for  books  and  supplies— would  require  either 
in  individual  check  on  every  student  as  to 
his  pctual  purchase  of  bocjks  and  supplies  or 
a  ii-o^  gift  whether  he  purchased  books  and 
cv-i-l-^  O"  not.  I  refer  to  tuition  policies  be- 
^;-/,p  „^^p  c"l"=ses  now  charge  fees  in  excess 
o'l  the'cost  of  undergraduate  instruction,  and 
uce  the  lunds  for  graduate  and  professional 
instruction,  research,  or  other  purposes  U 
tax  funds  are  available  in  proportion  to  tui- 
tion charges,  the  Federal  Government  has 
<=ome  resi^onsibili-y  to  determine  the  basis 
of  these  charces.  It  has  no  such  concern  as 
lor.'-  as  crivate  funds  are  involved. 

3"  Bv  forcing  tuition  charges  up.  the  tax 
cre(jit"plan  would  make  more  difficult  the 
obtaining  of  a  college  education  by  students 
1-om  low-income  families  since  higher  tui- 
tion charges  must  be  paid  by  all  students. 
The  tax-credit  plan  has  been  called  a  scholar- 
ship in  reverse  by  Dr.  Richard  Goode.  of 
Brookings  Institution,  who  recently  pub- 
lished  an  extensive  analysis  of  Federal  tax 
policy.  I  am  aware  of  proposals  that  direct 
cash  grants  be  gnen  those  who  can't  take  ad- 
vant.age  of  tax  credits.  This  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  such  students  will  be  at  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  totem  pole  in  the  aids  pro- 
vided bv  the  proposal. 

4  The  uax-credit  plan  constitutes  a  basic 
assault  on  the  foundations  of  public  support 
of  education  at  all  levels.  This  principle  is 
that  taxation  should  be  for  public  purposes 
m  accordance  with  ability  to  pay.  and  that 
public  services  should  be  available  to  all 
on  the  same  basis. 


who  by  anv  criteria  are  reasonably  well  off, 
with  no  l)enefit£  at  all  to  those  least  well  cIT. 
Proponents  of  the  measure  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  benefits  decline  for  incomes  above 
$25,000.  This  is  taxable  income.  However. 
an  individual  with  $200,000  in  nontaxable 
and  «25.(X»0  in  taxable  income  would  qualify 
as  a  $25,000  man.  not  a  $225,000  man.  An 
individual  with  S50.000  m  income  from  capi- 
tal gains  would  qualify  for  full  benefits  as  a- 
$25,000  man.  and  if  his  income  was  $100,000. 
he  would  still  eiualify  for  .some  benefits  as  a 
$50,000  man. 


rKSOrND  TAX  POLICT 
The  tax-credit  plan  is  unsound  tax  policy. 
Its  greatest  dollar  benefits  would  go  to  those 


IT     WOULD     i'.ZlP     riN.^NCE     DtSCRIMIK  ATMiN      IN 
EDf  CATION 

Bv  making  public  funds  available  via  the 
tax-credit  route  to  institutions  which  wished 
to  collect  them  through  tuition  charges,  the 
ti'X-credit  plan  would  bypr^ss  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Civil  Rights  Ac:  v.ith  respect  to 
u.;e   of   public  funds  for   discrimination.     A 
segrc'^ated    instituiicn    could   collect    up    to 
.';325  per  student  in  public  money  and  thumb 
Its  nose  at  the  Civil  Rights  Act.     If  prcpj- 
nents  of   the  measure  wish  to  avoid   this,  I 
suggest   they   am.end   it   to  provide   that   no 
credit  shall  go  to  an  individual  because  cf 
lees  paid  an  msiituuon  v.hich  dLscrin.mates. 

Tlie  National  Association  of  State  Univtr- 
.sities  and  Lr.nd-Grant  Colleges  has  made  a 
formal  statement  of  posit. on  on  the  tflx- 
credit  plan  which  I  here  wish  to  place  in  the 
record,  as  follows: 

"TAX  cp.rDrr  and  f.et-ated  pp.crosALs 

"Propcsrtls  for  a  direct  deduction  frim  in- 
'come  taxes  ov.-ed  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  tuition  and  required  fees  paid  col- 
leges   and   universities    have    attracted   sub- 
Et"inti-U    popular    support    because    of    two 
widespread  and   contradictory   assumptions: 
(ai    that   they    will    provide  relief   to   hard- 
pressed   parents,   and    (bi    that  they  pro",  icie 
a  way  around  the  prcblems  related  to  direct 
Federal   aid   to  nonpublic   institutions.     We 
believe   the   tax-cre(iit   proposals   to   be   un- 
sound from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  policy. 
educational    policy,    and    national    policy    in 
general.     The  Treasury  Department  has  ably 
stated   the    objectior^   from   the   standpoint 
of  national  fiscal  pc.'.icy.     Proponents  of  this 
legislation  have  made  it  clear  that  its  essen- 
tial purpose  is  to  give  t.';X  suptx)rt  to  ecuc.t- 
tional  institutions  proportional,  to  some  ex- 
tent  at   least,  to  the  fees  charged  students. 
Since   the   fees   would   have   to   be   raised    to 
provide   the   additional    income   desired,    the 
bentfit  would  flow  to  the  college,  not  the  tax- 
payer.   To  the  extent  that  fees  were  raised, 
sttidents    from  «ow-income    families    would 
find  their  educational  costs  increased  ratncr 
than   decreased.     Ii-istituticns   with   low   tui- 
tion charges  would  be  p:ace<i  under  pressure 
to  increase  them  in  order  to  collect  Fedcrra 
aid  bv  this  route.     Institutions  which  wish 
to   engage   in   discrinnuatory   pr.actices   and 
still  enjoy  Federal  support  would  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so, 

-This  association  takes  the  position  mat. 
to  the  ertent  that  Congress  finds  it  m  the 
rational  interest  to  pro\  ide  either  general  or 
specific-purpose  support  from  public  funds 
for  institutions  of  higher  education,  ways 
can  and  should  be  found  for  doing  this 
wh=ch  retain  the  principles  of  public  ac- 
coun^abilitv  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  which  are  fiscally  and  educationally 
sound.  and  which  do  not  in  their  operation 
discriminate  against  large  groups  of  students 
and  institutions.  The  t-ax-credit  approach 
does  not  meet  these  standards." 

Let  me  now  turn  to  affirmative,  construc- 
tive realistic  wavs  in  which  Federal  pub- 
lic funds  can  be  used  to  hrJt  the  rising  costs 
of  higher  education  to  the  individual.  I 
shall    discuss    first,    actions    which    can    be 

taken  quickiy  on  the  basis  of  amendments  to 
legislation  already  on  the  sUtute  books,  and 
longer  range  proposals. 
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I  would  give  first  priority  to  measures 
which  directly  keep  down  the  coyt  of  educa- 
lion  to  students  by  lielping  institutions  keep 
these  charges  down: 

1.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act:  Tlie 
Hip:her  Education  Facililies  Act  provides 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  one-third  of  tlie  cost 
of  academic  facilities  in  degree-granting  in- 
stitutions. It  was  passed  with  strong  Re- 
puiilican  support.  Colleges  must  raise  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.  Tills  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  smaller  and  less  well  endowed  pri- 
vate colleges.  Many  private  and  some  pub- 
lic instittitions  either  have  imposed  special 
fees  or  raised  general  tuition  charges  to  help 
pay  the  two-thirds  cost  they  must  supply  for 
academic  facilities.  Or  they  have  taken  the 
money  out  of  general  re\eiuies  otherwise 
available  for  operating  support,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  If  the  Federal 
share  were  substanti.illy  increased  it  would 
help  stop  ihe  rising-charge  spiral.  If  it 
were  doubled,  to  two-thirds  rather  than  one- 
thu-d  of  the  co.st  of  a  building,  the  Federal 
cost  of  the  increase  would  be  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  less  th:in  one- 
fourth  of  the  first-year  annual  co.-t  ol  tlie 
tax-crod!t  plan. 

2.  Federal  housing  lo.ms:  'Ihe  college 
iuiu.smg  lo.m  program,  iniiiated  In  1950.  has 
required  students  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  tiie 
money  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  all  adminis- 
trative costs,  the  cost  of  buiUling  up  a  loss- 
reserve.  It  nas  done  all  this  and  will  next 
year  have  returned  a  net  profit  to  the  Treas- 
ury o\er  tiie  liie  of  the  progr.im  of  about  $6 
million.  Mea'.uvhile  the  interest  r;;te. 
which  St -rtcd  at  2.75.  has  been  steadilv  ris- 
ing and  will  go  to  4  percent  next  July  1  un- 
less soniethiug  is  dune.  I  a;n  glad  to  note 
that  a  group  of  minority  nii-'nibers  of  tiie 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Comnuttee, 
headed  by  Repre.-;ent.^tive  Wiu.-.all.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  iniiiated  legislation  to 
fix  the  interest  rate  at  a  flii-t  3  percent.  This 
will  benefit  thous.mds  oi  .students  in  resi- 
dential colleges  all  over  the  cotmtry,  by 
holding  down  the  dormuuory  charges  nec- 
C's^nry  to  amorlize  loans.  The  majority  of 
the  Hou.se  committee  ha\e  adopted  this  pro- 
posal. It  invDlvcs  sonn'  subsidy  of  the  pro- 
gram— about  -53  million,  not  a  billion.  And 
the  Federal  Government  is  already  loatung 
money  at  2  percetit  on  some  worthy  pro- 
grams.    Arc  younc:  people  les.s  worthy? 

3.  Reducing  matching  on  existhig  pro- 
grams; A  number  of  Federal  programs,  such 
as  National  Dcfer.:-o  Education  Act  loans. 
work-siudy.  eic  require  institutional 
matching.  One  objective  of  matching  is 
to  gi\e  the  institution  a  stake  iit  the  pro- 
grani  and  help  r.ssure  sotmd  use  of  funds. 
No  one  can  quarrel  with  this.  But  many 
institutions  have  been  engaged  in  making 
loans,  providing  student  employment,  etc.. 
for  a  long  time.  The  pinch  comes  with  the 
Federal  reqtiiremenl  that  institutions  in- 
crease (not  maintain)  their  present  efTorts, 
to  receive  Federal  funds.  Every  stich  in- 
crease takes  money  and  colleges  have  no 
magic  source  of  income.  Thus  to  help  more 
students  many  colleges  must  charge  stu- 
dents more  in  fees  so  they  can  meet  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  college  citarges.  The  colleges  also 
customarily  are  made  to  bear  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  expanding  programs.  Some 
relief  here  would  be  hc'.piiU. 

All  the  above  are  progrf  ms  on  the  books, 
available  to  all  types  of  institutions,  in- 
volving U'j  controversial  Issues. 

4.  Direct  operating  support  of  institu- 
tions: This  is  unquestionabiy  tiie  best  and 
most  eiTcctive  way  of  ke.?piiig  down  higher 
education  costs  to  students.  .Its  proposal  at 
the  Federal  level  is  always  attended  by  fears 
of  Feder.il  control,  and  the  issue  of  whether 
certain  types  of  institutions  can  participate. 
Yl't  we  have  some  exr.mpU .s.  The  land-grant 
mstitiulons  have  received  direct  annual 
Federal  operating  support  since  1890.  The 
amoiuit  is  small  to  be  stire.  a  total  of  about 
*14  5  million,  but   it  l-.fs  been  accompanied 


by    no    problems    of    Fcderitl    intoiference   or 
control.     Our  12  graduate  schools  of  publii" 
health  are  substantially  supported  by  Fed- 
eral  funds.     Such   a   proposfi!   is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  area  of  medical  edvication.     I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  stymied   by  the 
difficulties,   or  by   the   fact  tha'.   not  ail   in- 
stitutions may  be  able  to  narticipaie   in  all 
Federal   programs.     The  diversity   and   \ari- 
ety    of    higher    education    Mjill    not    be    pre- 
served   if    all    institutions    lire    idetnical    in 
their  purposes  or  sources  on  support      Insti- 
tutions must  decide  for  themselves  whether 
direct    public    support    :;i.c|    conformity    to 
public   policy   is   appropiKiti-   to   their   char- 
acter.    But  we  have  not  exliausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  solving  the  pro'jlemr  of  exteiul- 
ing    aid    directly    on    a    r(  asotiably     broad 
bast::.      Canada.    h:r    examp  c.    gives   Federal 
aid  to  the  provii^vcs  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion,  aitd    tlie   fuiuls   arc    t  ten    allocated   to 
institutions    by    the    C.inac  ian    Universities 
Fotuidation.    Religious  instlttUions  may  par- 
ticip;ite  fully  in  direct  aid  it  some  Canadian 
provinces,    not    in    others      In    those    where 
such  aid  is  barred,  we  tine    there  is  an  in- 
creasing development   of    n  MT--ectarian    uni- 
versities with  afti!i;'ted.  ch  trch-related  col- 
leges.    Tiiese  atTiliatcd  colleges  oifcr  as  many 
or  as  few  courses  of  their    iwn  as  they  feel 
their  ptirpo.ses  and  re.sourc  >  call  for,  out  of 
nonpublic  funds.     Their  sttdents  then  take 
their    other    course    work    la    the    university 
as  a  whole.     We  have  some  examples  in  thU 
country.     At  the  elemental  y-secondary  level 
we  are  beginning   to  call  ii    shared   time. 

,=).  Aid  to  students;  We  l:ave  on  the  books 
the  National  Defense  Edi  cation  Act  loan 
program,  the  work-study  program,  and  a 
wide  variety  C)i  fellowshic  programs.  The 
current  higher  education  act  involves  an 
expansion  of  the  work-sUdy  pr.igram,  and 
an  educational-grant  or  scl  olarship  program 
which  would  tise  a  combination  of  a  cash 
grr.int.  sttidcnt  borrowing,  and  work  oppor- 
tunity. The  Hou.se  c(ji  iimittee-approved 
version  of  this  bill  would  iiake  it  available 
not  only  to  those  from  cxtr  ;mely  low-income 
families,  but  also  to  any  otl  ler  student  whose 
re.'^ources  are  such  that  li  ?  needs  aid.  All 
thesf  programs  help  stud  iits  meet  college 
charges,  without  involving  pressures  to  rai-->e 
those  cliarges.  None  of  th  ni  encotirage  dis- 
crimination. 

IN-  roNci.usi  :>N 

7'nere  are  a  good  many  aflirmative  steps 
which  can  appropriately  be  t.iken  to  slow- 
down tlie  steady  rise  in  cotts  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  students  and  p;urnls,  I  have  svig- 
gested  several,  luvolvmg  both  public  and 
private  action,  which  migli|t  be  taken,  I  be- 
lieve they  offer  better  wajs  of  approaching 
the  problem  than  the  projiosal  of  l;ix  credits 
for  educational  expenses.  \  Since  the  latter 
involves  an  initial  annual)  expenditure  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  tax  fiiids.  I  believe  it 
should  be  subjected  to  tlifc  closest  scrutiny, 
weighed  in  terms  of  both  jts  long-range  and 
immediate  effects,  and  iti  terms  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  bj  alternative  uses, 
proper  vises,  of  a  billion  |  dollars  iti  ptiblic 
funds  f.jr  educiition.  I  hate,  for  one.  worked 
very  hard  over  tiie  pa^t  18  years  toward  tmity 
in  higlier  education  iit  ;<pproaches  to  na- 
tional action.  Sttch  a  spitit  prevails  among 
the  officers  of  the  various  hational  org.miza- 
tions  located  in  Washingtjtm.  where  I  work. 
I  hope  it  can  be  strengthened.  We  have  lots 
of  work  to  do.  together.  |lo  meet  our  most 
important  national  problem. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward  the  end  of 
getting  a  well-rounded  view  on  the  tax 
credit  device  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  education  sent  out  some  10.000 
letters  of  inquiiy  on  this  subject  to  col- 
lege presidents  and  others  directly  con- 
nected with  colleges.  A  pood  quantity  of 
replies  to  these  letters  were  received  in 
time  for  the  May  24  hearing  at  New 


York  City,  and  the.se  reflected  a  ratio  of 
about  7  to  2  in  favor  of  a  tax  credit  pro- 
gram for  helping  meet  the  costs  of  hiuher 
education — about  1  out  of  10  of  the 
replies  was  noncommittal. 

Inasmuch  as  these  letlei's  represent  the 
very  interesting  views  of  some  very  re- 
sponsible people  in  the  educational  woild, 
I  would  like  to  read  some  of  them  into 
the  CoNcnKssioxM.  Record  :it  this  point 
and  prestiU  them  in  tlie  same  ratio  as 
described  above,  with  14  letters  in  favor 
of  the  tax  credil  idea  and  4  letters  in 
opi:)osition   to   it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  in  favor  of  tlio 
tax  credit  idea  are  as  follows: 

The  Erik  Brkwing  Co  , 

Enr.  Pa.,  Ma;/  20,  19Gu 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qluk. 

Cliainnan.  House  Rcjjttbhcan  T(i<k  Force  on 
Education.  U.S.  Hou^r  of  Rt-prcsenta- 
tires,  Wasliingtrjii.  DC. 
Dear  Concrkssman  Qvn  :  I  am  pleased  to 
present  my  views  concerning  the  enactmctit 
of  legislation  autliriri/mg  tax  credits  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  otTset  increasing  costs 
of  high.er  educ;i.tion  To  begin  with.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  rctpor.sibility  ol  every  family 
to  meet  its  own  Imancial  reqtiiremcnts  in 
the  education  of  its  youth.  Historically  it 
has  been  the  American  way.  We  do  not  want 
100-percent  CiO\ernmcnt-tiiianced  edtK,!- 
tional  institutions,  they  would  be  iiothi!;» 
btit  carbon  copies  of  tot^ilitarian  coUegiuto 
factories.  Our  children  would  be  lost  to  tis 
and  become  wards  of  the  state.  To  avo:(l 
this,  it  is  much  wiser  for  us  to  continue  as 
we  are.  To  do  so  however,  with  the  escalat- 
ing costs  of  higher  cdtication  is  not  easy.  We 
have  btit  two  alternatives  as  I  see  it, 

The  first  is  to  caddie  onrsalves  or  our  chil- 
dren with  a  considerable  debt  to  pay  in  the 
years  following  graduation.  Tliis,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  is  much  too  oppressive  and  in 
time  would  act  as  a  braking  ferce  to  our 
economy. 

.SerniKily,  the  grtmtir.g  of  tax  rclicr  wor.'.d 
be  the  most  sensible  way  to  aid  educntion 
It   would  leave  educational    institutions  free 
of  governmental  restraint,  and  lea\e  the  in- 
dividual   unenctunbered    mid    more    able   n 
■  p;\y  the  costs  yearly  as  they  occur.     Also  r. 
would  encottragc  jitirents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren   to   colleges   by   actually   helping   their, 
financially  where  tiiey  need  it   in  tax  reliei 
Hoping  you  are  successful   in  ptishing  tins 
very   important  legislation,  I  am. 
Very  trtily  yours. 

FRKDERif  K  A.  Bl.AS.^, 

Chairman.  Lay  Advisory  Board. 
Gannon  College. 

Thk  National  State  Bank. 
EHMbcth.  N.J..  Mat/  20,  l^i):> 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quik. 

Chanman,  Republican  P'anning  and  P'  ■ 
.•^■-arclL  Conuniticc.  Task  Force  ori  f.iii.- 
cation.  Hour  of  Representatives.  Wai.- 
ington.  D.C. 

Di:ar  Rir'iiEst-NTAriVE:  I  appreciate  votir 
soliciting  my  views  on  the  enactment  at 
legislatlo;t  authorizing  tax  credits  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  offseL  the  incre.isiag 
costs  of  higher  education. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  tlie  soundest 
investments  that  can  be  made  in  the  future 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  Government  supported 
projects  for  aiding  higher  education  are  en- 
cumbered by  admiuistr.itive  costs  to  the 
point  that  only  a  portion  of  the  benciit 
actually  accrues  to  the  intended  recipient 
Under  the  proposed  legi:-lation,  there  is  •• 
direct  incentive  and  a  direct  benefit  whuh 
will  be  100  percent  utilized. 

Ob\  iously.  thi.s  will  reduce  Federal  tax 
revenues,  however,  the  administration  i^ 
embarked  on  a  deliberate  progi:im  of  reduc- 
ing   revetmes    bv    tiie    reduction    of    income 
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nvrs  and  the  cancellation  of  Federal  excif-e 
,!,xes  with  a  view  of  spurring  the  economy. 
\11  of  these  reductions  will  have  the  desired 
"effect  I  am  reminded  of  the  retail  man  who 
sat  "at  my  desk  yesterday  and  gloated  over 
the  fact  that  a  certain  manufacturer's  ex- 
cise tax  was  being  eliminated  which  would 
increase  his  margin  of  profit,  as  he  had  no 
i;;teni!on  of  passing  it  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  summary.  I  quite  agree  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Verv  truly  vours. 

J.  K.  Bovi  ns. 
Vice  Prciulcnt. 

WrsLEY  College. 
Dover,  Del.,  May  -JO,  1965. 
Mr,  Ai-nERTH  Quie. 

Chainnan,  Hou-'-.c  Republican  Ta^k  Force  on 
Education,  US.  House  of  Repre.eutatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Qi-ie:   This  letter  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  17  concerning  the  enact- 
ment of  leci.'-lation  authorizing  tax  credits  as 
a  means  of  helping  to  ofl'set  the  increasing 
costs  of  higher  education. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  f'f  this  approach 
to  lowering  the  costs,  and  I  think  it  would 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  many  of  the  parents 
who  send  young  people  to  college  today. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROCKP.T  H    P.'.RKER, 

President. 

Mary  Baidwi.v  College. 
Staunton.  Va..  May  20,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Albert  H.  Quie, 
RrpnbUcnn  Planning  and  Research  Comviil- 
ter,  \Va.-.ltington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Quie:    In  reply  t-o  your  letter.  I 
cm  in  favor  of  the  tax  credit  approach  as 
a  means  of  helping  parents   ofTset  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  higher  education. 
Cordially  yours. 

S\Mfn  R    Srr.NCEP.   Jr. 


3  It  would  not  involve  the  administrative 
costs  of  a  Government-financed  student  aid 
prcgram. 

4.  It  would  give  temporary  relief  to  tax- 
payers at  a  time  when  most  needed  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
support  this  means  of  helping  meet  the 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours 


Carl  C   GIi.lespie. 


MiDDLFrORT.  N.Y.. 

May  20.  1965. 
Hon.  Alp.f.rt  II.  Quif. 

Hou^c  of  Reprc^cntat  ivc^ . 
\Vashingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  favor  of  enacting  the 
legislation  for  authorizing  tax  credit  for  the 
cost  of   higher   education. 

Since  I  run  about  to  enter  college  in  the 
fall.  I  know  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be 
for  tlie  4  years. 

It  would  be  an  enormous  help  to  the 
one  paying  for  the  education  to  be  able  to 
deduct  some  of  the  co.'-t  from  his  income 
tax. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  tliis  Icgis- 
lution  enacted. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Beverly  Hill. 

Law  Offices. 
Gillespie  <fc  Gule-spie. 
Tazeuel'i,  Va.,  May  20.  1965. 
Hc>n.  A:  PERT  H.  Qlif, 
House  Office  DuiUUng. 
\Vas}i  ington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Qlue:  Tliis  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  recent  date  reqtiesting  my  views  as 
to  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  rising 
costs  of  higlier  education. 

I  favor  legislation  authorizing  a  credit 
against  Federal  income  taxes  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  ollset  the  ever  increasing  costs 
cf  higher  education.  My  principal  reasons 
for  favoring  this  means  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem are  these: 

1.  It  would  often  enable  and  at  all  times 
encourage  a  parent  who  wants  to  educate 
his  own  children  to  do  .so.  and  at  the  sam.e 
lime  retain  his  self-rcspecv. 

2.  Tlie  credit  against  income  tax  would  not 
require  a  lot  of  applications  and  other  red- 
tape  which  would  be  involved  in  a  program 
01  Government  grants  and  aid  in  scholar- 
ships or  loans. 


Gasport,  NY, 

May  19,  19C5. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qvie, 
House  of  Representative!!, 
WushingtoJi,  DC. 

De.\r  Sir:  I  am  in  favor  of  enacting  the 
legislation  authorizing  tax  credits  as  a  means 
of  helping  to  ofTset  the  increasing  costs  of 
higlier  education. 

The  people  who  would  benefit  the  most 
from  this  legislation  are  those  in  the  middle 
and  lower  income  brackets  who  often  find 
it  dilTicult  to  finance  a  higher  education  for 
their  children.  If  this  expense  could  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  credit,  a  greater  number 
of  people  would  feel  they  could  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  a  school  of  higher  learning. 
It  could  be  an  incentive  to  those  who  are 
undecided  as  to  whether  they  could  afford 
a   higher  education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Yvonne  Ckandall. 

The  Ghosse  Pointf 

Memorial  Church. 
Crosse  Pointc  Farm.s  Mich.. 

May  20,  1SC5. 
Mr.   Albert  H.  QriE. 

Cliairrian.  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 

Education,    U.S.    House    of    Reprc.senta- 

tircs.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear    Mr.    Quie:    I    write    to    express    my 

strong   support   of   any   legislation    that   will 

authorize  tax  credits  for  children  in  higher 

education,  so  that  part  of  their  tuition  can 

be  deducted. 

Knowing  the  increasing  costs  of  a  college 

education,   and   the  need  for   trained   people 
for  tlie  future  of  our  Governnieni  and  ccon- 
C'my.  I  urge  your  support  of   this  bill. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Bertram  deH.  Atwood, 

Minister. 


Rochester  iNSTrrtrrE  of  TECHNOLocTr, 

Rochester,  N.Y.   May  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

Chairman,  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education.    U.S.    House    of    Representa- 
tives. Washington,  DC 
Dear     Congressman     Qu^ie:    I     have     your 
letter  of  May  14.  and  wish  you  to  know  I  am 
a  strong  believer  that  some  form  of  tax  relief 
or  tax  credit  should  be  given  to  individuals 
^^■ho  are  supporting  children  in  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  higher 
education  has  a  close  relationship  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  and,  therefore,  can  be  looked 
upon  as  an  investment  in  the  social  struc- 
ture. Frederick  Harbison  and  Charles  A. 
Myers  have  written  a  book,  published  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, entitled  "Education,  Manpower, 
and  Economic  Growth."  This  gives  a  power- 
ful argument  for  continuing  to  plow  tre- 
mendous am^ounts  of  money  into  higlier 
education. 

I  tiiink  you  and  your  committee  are  cer- 
tainly on  the  right  track. 
Sincere' y  yours. 


M.i^RK  Ellingson,  President. 


CCLVMEIA.  S  C  . 

MCi^  20.  lOCri. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Qvie. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WasliingtOJt.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Representative:  Thank  you  for 
your  information  concerning  the  work  of 
your  task  force  on  education  regarding  the 
■  ta.x  credit  for  education"  plan. 

As  a  HKjmber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  one 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  I  un- 
derstand the  need  for  constantly  rising  costs 
in  education.  This  is  necessary,  but  it  may 
lead  us  to  the  time  when  only  the  rich  can 
alTord  an  education.  When  and  if  this  hap- 
pens we  will  be  missing  much  of  the  potential 
leadersuip  which  could  be  developed  from 
lower  income  grotips. 

My  own  salary  may  not  be  in  the  middle 
income  bracket,  but  with  two  daughters  to 
have  in  college  the  same  years  will  be  most 
difficult  under  the  present  circumstances. 

As  a  trustee  we  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  feeling  on  this  measure 
and  i  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  en- 
courage its  passage. 

Thank  yoti  for  the  leadership  your  group 
may  be  able  to  pro\ide. 
Sincerely. 

David  W.  Reese.  Jr.. 
Ej:erutirc    Secretary.     Evangelisjn.    .Mis- 
sions, and  Church  Eutension  Boards  of 
the    South    Carolina    Conference,    the 
Methodist  Church. 


KAr.SAS-XEBRASKA  NATL'RAL 

Gas  Co..  Inc.. 
Hastings,  Sebr..  May  19, 1965. 
Hon.  A:.BERT  H.  Quie. 
Chairman.  House  Republican   Task  Force  on 

Education,     House     of     Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
Df-ar  Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  posed 
in  your  letter  of  inquiry  dated  May  17 
touches  on  one  of  the  basic  problems  of 
our  time.  To  give  a  very  comprehensive 
answer  would  require  a  volume  and  I  am 
sure  rou  don't  want  to  put  up  with  that 
even  if  I  had  the  time  and  the  competence 
to  present  it. 

Basically  I  favor  tax  credits  to  taxpayers 
as  a  means  of  providing  incentive  and  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  our  children  to  re- 
ceive higher  education,  'i  am  a  believer 
in  th4  great  desirability  of  liberal  arts  in- 
dependent college  education.  Also  I  be- 
lieve that  parents  should  have  the  choice 

of  supporting  by  their  patronage  whatever 
h.ieher  educational  institution  they  may 
choose.  Support  of  higher  education  by 
direct  Federal  subsidy  would  ultimately  tend 
to  impose  control  of  the  whole  educational 
process  from  Washington.  In  these  days 
of  ever-rising  expenses  the  independent  col- 
lege is  at  a  vast  disadvantage  as  compared 
to  a  tax-supported  one.  and  yet  to  sacrifice 
the  independence  for  Government  subsidy  is 
abhorrent. 

The  abo\e  stimmarizes  my  view  on  the 
question  you  are  reviewing.  I  have  the  deep- 
est convictions  about  them  and  refrain  from 
expounding  at  greater  length  only  out  of 
consideration  for  yovir  valuable  time.  It 
would  be  tragic  to  have  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation cause  the  loss  of  independence  to  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  which  have  been  one 
of  the  foundations  oi  our  country's  rise  to 
greatness. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Cf.fich.  Jr. 

President. 

*      Mississippi  College. 
Chnton.  Miss..  Map  19.  1965. 
Congressman  Aleert  H.  Quie. 
Chainnan.  House  Republican  Task  Force  c»i 
Education.    U.S.    Hou.se    of    Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Quie:    I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  your  committee  is  considering 
tax  credits  for  higher  education.     I  am  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  this  program.    I  am 
supporting   it  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  Tax  credits  will  provide  aid  where  it  is 
needed  most.  Every  parent  will  receive  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  In  educating  his 
children.  Tlie  assistance  will  be  great-er  for 
those  parents  who  need  financial  help  most. 
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2.  Tax  credits  will  enable  students  to  at- 
tend the  colleges  ol  their  choice.  This  will  be 
a  prent  asset  to  the  individual  student  and 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  hlirher  education. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  private  higher 
cducMtlon.  for  the  higher  ttiition  rates  neces- 
sary for  a  private  institution  will  be  com- 
pt.Mi.'sated  for  somewhat  by  the  tax  credit 
j.>iov:sions. 

3.  There  are  some  priv;ife  insiiiution.s.  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  operated  by  certain 
religious  denominations,  that  will  receive 
help  under  this  program  that  would  not  re- 
ceive a.^isistance  under  any  other  program. 
The  iong-establishcd  principle  of  separation 
(ii  church  and  ft  ate  will  be  clearly  main- 
tained by  a  program  of  tax  credits.  where;,s 
with  theforms  of  r.id  now  available  the  prin- 
ciple is  blurred. 

4-  A  program  of  tax  credit  i-;  e;!sUy  admin- 
istered and  will  result  in  the  maximum  utili- 
zation Ol"  funds  available.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  advantage  of  thi.=.  program  is  its 
simplicity  and,  at  the  same  time.  eiTcctive- 
ness. 

Sincerely. 

R.  A.  McLemore. 

PrcfiidC7it. 

BUTLEP.  UNIVFRSITY. 
Ir:lic!napo!i.j.  Iinl..  May  i.9,  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qi-ie:. 

ChaiDnon.  Uoir^r  ncpuhUran  Ta-^k  Force  o?( 

Education.    U.S.   Hoik--    o/   Rcprciciita- 

tivcs,  Wii-hing'on.  D.C. 

Df.\p.  Mr.  QfiK:    Tiiank  you  for  your  letter 

of  M..y  17.  which  a.siid  .vhether  or  not  I  favo;- 

tax  credits   fur  higher  educauon. 

I  do.  indeed,  favor  the  idc.t  of  lax  credits 
as  a  means  of  helping  higher  cdvicUion.  In 
fact.  I  strongly  t  itor  two  different  kitids  of 
tax  credits:  (1)  tax  credits  to  parents  of 
college  students  as  a  mean.s  of  helping  to  off- 
set the  increasing  costs  of  higher  edttcation; 
l2i  tax  credits,  rather  than  deductions,  to 
persons  making  gifts  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
.such  contributions  to  our  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  nm  glad  that  there  seems  ctirrently  to  be 
bipartisan  support  for  the  tax  credit  plan:   I 
consider     It    a     very     effective     method     for 
rendering  assistance  to  higlicr  education. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alexande.^.  E   Jon'es. 

Prc>^ident. 

NC'RI  H  CFNTP-U    COLLiTGE. 

NapcfvUh-.  III..  .Un;;  'JO.  1963. 
H'ln   At  BtRT  H.  Quif;. 

C" airman.  Hcu.''.c  Rrpublicav.  Ta.^k  Force  on 
Educatton.  U.S.  Hou.^c  o;  nrpicsivitatiies, 
U'av'i  ivc/ton.  D.C. 
Di-  >.R  Mr.  Qi'Ie:  a  c. ireful  review  ar.d  ^uial- 
ysis   of    the   pros   and   cons   of    proposed    tax 
credit  legislation  compels  me  to  endorse  the 
f.tition  tax  credit  concept   without  reserva- 
tion. 

For  the  reasons  stated  below,  I  believe  tlic 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
scr-.ed  if  tuition  tax  credit  Ic-islation  were 
enacted: 

1.  Diversity  in  ediicaiioji  is  essential  for 
freedom  of  mind  and  itcadomic  freedom.  The 
freedom  of  choice  in  education  of  their .chil- 
firen  is  preserved  for  pareiits  by  keeping 
pri\ate  college  tuition  within  reach. 

2.  A  State  monopoly  m  education,  a  prob- 
able result  if  tax  credit  is  not  approved,  is 
undemocra.tic,  uneconomical,  and  educa- 
tujually  unsound. 

3.  The  tuition  tax  credit  gr;iut  plan  avoids 
problems  of  Government  control,  church- 
state  relations,  and  is  preferable  to  long-term 
stttdcnt  loans. 

4.  Our  national  survival  and  our  national 
economy  depends  in  large  measure  on  how 
well  we  succeed  in  educating  every  child  and 
student  to  his  highest  capacity.  The  tuition 
lax  credit  plan  gives  help  where  need  is  great- 
est— payment   of   tuition   costs    by   parents, 


particularly  parents  of  modarate  income  and 
limited  savings.  Every  student  is  aided  by 
tliis  plan. 

5.  The  tuition  lax  credit  plan  is  in 
interests  of  individual  ta>(paycrs. 
of  unlimited  expansion  of  already 
gigantic  educational  conijplexes, 
facilities  of  the  1,380  priva.te  colleges  could 
be  fully  utilized  The  tat  savings  in  the 
operating  costs  of  public  iiistitutions  would 
alone  more  than  onset  the  mtal  cost  of  a  tax 
credit  progratii.  , 

6,  The     tuition     tax     credit     plan     favors 
neither   the   big  State   nor 


the  best 
Instead 
existing 
existing 


the  small  State. 


the  big  innrersitv  n-^r  the  ^mull  college,  ihc 


rich  miiu  nor  the  poor  man 
ents  and  students  evcryv.h 

7.  The  tuition  tax  credit 
implement.     It  is  workable 
fc.i.'^ibl'?  and  free  ot  biirc 

8.  The  tuilMU  tax  credit 
a   great  stiinulus  for  givinc 


It  treats  par- 
dre  equally. 
plan  is  simple  to 
fair,  politically 

uci-atic  controls, 
plan  will  provide 
to  all   institu- 


to  provide  better 
young  men  and 


tions.  It  will  broaden  the  base  of  philan- 
thropy. Involvement  of  thii  public  in  fund- 
rr. ising  will  be  appreciably  strengthened. 

Th.c  tuition  lax  credit  con;opt  is  not  devoid 
Of  pitfalls.  It  is  a  soUuion  to  a  growing 
national  problem.  Its  bono  tits  will  serve  the 
nal tonal  interest  by  helping 
education   to  more  of  our 

women  despite  r.;pidly  risij",g  cosis.  Ii  will 
strengthen  diversity  in  education,  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  our  eductftional  excellence. 
binc-ercly. 

A.  L    SCHILUNC, 

President. 

Mr.  r.iJt-ake!'.  the  foiuj  Icttoi-s  again.«Jt 
the  tax  cut  credit  idea  a  e  as  follows: 

University  oi    Missouri, 

Coltnnbic{  May  20.  IQGo. 
Mr.  At  BERT  H.  Qi:iE. 
C/iainnan.    House    Bepublicav     Tn.k     Force 

on  Education.   U.S.  Ho  <.':e  of  Hcprcsem 

aiira.  Washington,  D.C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Quie:  I  have  yjur  letter  of  May 
17  and  I  might  say  that  I  have  sat  in  on  a 
great  many  discussions  of  this  problem  of 
tax  credit  over  the  last  4  or  5  years,  both 
with  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  As<  ocial  ion  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Giunt  Colleges, 
think  I  have  read  everythi  ag  that  has  been 
written  on  this,  including  v  hat  has  appeared 
in  the  Coxcri:s.s:onal  Rec:  i 
ion  is  very  definitely  that  ii  svotilcl  be  a  great 
harm  to  tiie  prospect-s  of  ed  acation  for  young 
people  from  our  Knver  incc  me  families. 
I  know  tb.is  proposal  is 


superfiCiaUy  \er\ 
appealing  and  many  of  mi  friends  in  Con 
gress  who  would  normally  be  very  sensitive 
to  this  aspect  of  the  pr  )blem  committed 
themselves  to  tlie  plan  bef  )re  they  had  seen 
the  whole  picture,  rnd  it  Is  dilTicult  for  any 
of  us  to  change  our  minds. 

I   am   enclosing   a  speech    by   Mr.   Rtissell 

Thackrey.  who  is  e:^cculivl!  secretary  of  the 

National    Ass.iciation    of 

■  and    Land-Grant    Colleges, 


my  point  of  view  better  thnjn  anything  I  ha\e 


!itate    Universities 
which    expresse:s 


Jitdging  by  what 
ive  a  tremendous 


writteit  or  stated  publicly. 
I  know  of  Ml,=,souri,  we  I 
problem  of  making  an  ec^ucation  a'.ailable 
to  young  people  from  low  ilicome  groups  and 
even  some  middle  income  groups,  especially 
where  there  Is  more  that\  one  child.  Any- 
thing that  would  increase  costs  to  these 
young  pcoj)lc  such  as  the  increase  of  tuition 
and  fees  that  would  result  from  tax  credi' 
would  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  help 
this  group. 

In  contrast,  several  thiigs  we  are  doing 
in  Congrcr-s  with  a  small  :  ractlon  of  cost  of 
this  could  do  a  tremendou  ?  lot  more  to  help 
out  lower  and  middle  income  families  with 
young  people  to  educate.  I  For  instance,  be- 
fore one  of  your  committees  is  a  ciiange  iti 
the  Housing  Loan  Act  to  9ct  a  mnximiii.a  on 
interest  charge  at  3  perceiit.  This  v/iU  help 
students  all  over  the  counjtry  in  all  kinds  of 
institutions  by  keeping  dfcwn   the  costs  the 


institutions  have  to  charge  students  for  their 
housing.  In  our  own  history,  on  our  own 
campuses,  under  our  present  law,  we  have  to 
raise  room  rates  every  lime  we  build  a  new 
dormitory.  With  a  3-perceni  maxunum.  i 
think  we  could  stop  that  increase.  The  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  triflini' 
compared  to  the  cost  of  tax  credit 

Tne  Educational  Facilities  Act  that  vou 
helped  pass  last  year  is  another  ca.se  in  point 
It  helped  all  institutions  and  students  in  all 
categories,  yet  we  are  not  able  now  in  Mis- 
Fouri  to  take  care  of  anything  like  tlie  ac- 
maud  for  higher  education  beCiUi.se  we  lack 
facilities,  and  we  are  usiua:  the  maiiirmsm  cf 
the  general  revenue  of  liio  Sl;ae  that  we 
can  get.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  lib- 
eralize Federal  aid  for  buildings  so  as  to 
match  the  college  contribution  instead  of 
Hniitint;  11  to  one-third  as  at  iircf'cnt.  AIet 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  liiuilinij  it  lo  sci- 
ence, libraries  and  foreign  languages.  This 
could  be  done  by  the  Congress  along  wuh 
the  otiier  matter  and  the  cost  to  the  Trens- 
iry  would  be  infinitely  smaller  than  the  t.ix 
credit  plan  aud  the  Ijcnefits  would  be  in- 
finitely greater. 

The  basic  reason,  of  course,  why  ihe  tnx 
credit  pl.iii  is  wrong  is  tliat  it  puts  additionril 
obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  the  working  student 
who  has  no  family  help,  and  they  ;iro  numer- 
ous, and  it  will  prevent  them  and  other  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  ($5,000  and 
under)  to  attend  college  at  all 

The  enactment  of  the  tax  credit  plun.  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  a  great  tragedy. 
Sincerely, 

El.mfr  Ellis, 

\  

1.,'TERNAnoN.M.  UxlO.N-,         UNITED 

Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
cultural    IMPLEMTNT     WORKERS 

or  .\MnRiCA-U.\\V, 

May  'JO.  1065. 
Mr.  ALcrRT  H.  QuiE, 

Cliairnntn.  Houu^  Republican  Ta:>l<  Foreran 
Education.  U.S.  Hou>~r  of  Rrpreseulalivcx. 
War.liiugton.  D.C. 

Di.Mt  Mr.  Qi'ie::  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
invitation  d.ned  May  17.  1965,  to  attend  tlic 
hearing  of  the  Iliju.'-e  I^ejjublicau  'lask  Force 
on  Education  scheduled  for  May  24  in  coun 
room  36.  Foley  Square,  Manhattan,  N.Y..  to 
expre.-^s  my  \  icws  about  proposals  for  tux 
credits  for  higher  education.  I  deeply  ro?ret 
that  my  schedule  will  not  permit  me  to  at- 
tend your  hearing,  but  I  do  want  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  express,  for  tlie  record 
my  position  on  the  question  of  tax  credits  for 
liigher  cducaiion. 

I  am  most  familiar  v.ith  the  Senate  hill  12 
whose  sponsor,  as  yoti  know,  is  our  good  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF.  from  Connecticut.  On  January 
18.  I  wrote  Senator  Rieicoff  expressing  my 
oppo.siiion  to  the  tax  credit  plan  as  outlined 
in  Seni'te  bill  12  and  have  ni.'--o  relea:-.cd  for 
the  press  my  opposition  to  this  bill 

I  am  opposed  to  tax  credit.^  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  following  reasons:  ( 1  i  it  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  these  propos.ilJ 
dis-riinmate  against  the  poor  wlio  are  la 
gretilest  r.ccd  of  financial  assistance:  (2i 
th-rse  proposals  favor  people  who  least  need 
aps!s--.;r.ce.  namely  the  upper,  middle  aiti 
higher  income  groups;  (31  I  agree  witi'.  the 
slaomcnt  by  Senator  Morse  that  "tax-'s 
should  be  levied  on  ability  to  pay.  placed  :  i 
the  common  tret.sury  and  withdra  .vn  on  thr 
basis  of  public  need  as  Congros  dctor- 
mines  "  *  '  Support  for  education  is  one  uich 
need,  but  *  •  »  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  on  a  discr'minatory  basis";  (4| 
Senate  bill  12  provides  for  tax  crediis  for  edu- 
cation expenses  v.liich  include,  in  addition 
to  fees  and  tuitions,  the  cost  of  books,  sup- 
plic  ;  and  ctiiiipment  Administratively,  thi.< 
would  be  very  difficuU  for  the  Treasury  De- 
p.iri.menT  to  police.  Giving  credits  for  books 
and  equipment  would  provide  the  same  invi- 
tp.tion  for  S'lidcnts  to  turn  in  their  books 
and  supplies  in  return  for  en^rag'^meut  rings. 
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wristwatches  and  other  essential  articles  and 
use  their  roommates  books  or  books  from 
institutional  libraries  as  was  done  under  the 
World  War  II  GI  bills.  In  other  words,  it 
could  lead  to  subterfuge  for  getting  a  Gov- 
ernment liandout;  (5)  tax  credits  for  higher 
education  would  be  a  means  of  getting  tax 
money  into  institutions  without  their  being 
j,ubjccl  to  the  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  regarding  racial  discrimination. 
This  is  opening  up  another  form  of  subterfuge 
of  petting  tax  money  illegally;  (6)  a  number 
of  advocates  of  the  tax  credit  scheme  have 
publicly  stated  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  tax  credit  moneys  would  be  recaptured 
)5V  institutions  by  tuition  increases.  If  this 
were  .so.  and  I  think  it  would  be,  it  would  be 
of  little  or  no  help  to  the  taxpayer,  but  would 
be  an  indirect  route  for  helping  institutions 
of  higher  learning  with  Federal  funds,  but 
withoul  Federal  control;    (7)    the  Senate  bill 

12  would  provide  for  greater  benefits  to  per- 
sons choosing  to  send  their  children  to  ex- 
pensive schools  than  to  persons  sending  their 
children  to  inexpensive  scliools.  This  is  an- 
other form  of  discrimination  against  those  in 
the  lower  income  bracket. 

In  1962,  72  percent  of  the  5.8  million  fam- 
ilies with  adjusted  gross  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  paid  no  Federal  income  taxes.  Some 
5  5  million  of  the  12.8  million  families  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 
or  42  percent,  paid  no  income  taxes.  The 
tax  credit  proposal  would  be  of  no  assistance 
to  these  people.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  harm- 
ful in  that  the  loss  of  moneys  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  might  cut  down  the  amount  of 
scholarships  and  other  .tids  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  presently  providing  for  the 
lower  iiicomc  family: 

(8)  The  first  year  cost  of  Senate  bill  12 
to  the  Treasury  is  estimated  at  5-1  billion. 
This  is  4  times  the  administration's  •higher 
education  package"  as  proposed  for  ihe  cur- 
rent year  and  also  4  times  the  annua.l  Federal 
contribution  to  the  academic  facilities  pro- 
prant  on  an  annual  basis.  The  cost  of  Sen- 
ate bill  12  would  rise  to  $1.3  billion  by  the 
third  year  of  Its  operation.  The  amount  of 
money  required  by  Senate  bill  12  could  bo 
much  better  applied  through  other  means 
outlined  below. 

In  suinmary.  I  believe  that  tax  credits  for 
higher  education  expenses  would  be  of  little 
or  no  help  to  the  lower  income  families  who 
most  need  assistance.  Such  legislation  would 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  families  with 
better  than  average  incomes  which,  in  my 
view,  is  antisocial  legislation. 

You  quite  properly  ask  for  al'ernativc  pro- 
posals if  I  do  not  favor  the  tax  credit  plan. 
I  am  con\inced  that  public-operated  com- 
munity colleges  must  be  established,  where 
as  in  Connecticut  they  do  not  exisi,  and  ex- 
panded in  States  where  such  institutions 
have  already  been  established.  I  would  sug- 
f;cRt  that  much  more  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  community  and  junior  colleges. 

There  is,  I  understand,  presently  before 
Congress,  a  new  series  of  higher  education 
proposals,  for  aiding  students  to  meet  college 
costs.  I  urge  your  support  of  these  worthy 
proposals.    I  refer  to  the : 

I  a)  Opportunity  grants  of  up  to  .S800  to 
help  needy  and  worthy  stttdents  of  college 
ability  get  through  college; 

(b)  Expansion  of  the  work-study  program; 

(c)  Expansion  of  the  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  aKo  urge  jiassage  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  of  riglits. 

Tl;e  college  academic  facilities  grant  pro- 
gram should  be  continued,  but  reviseti  to 
provide  for  raising  the  Federal  share  from  33 
percent  for.  degree  granting  institutions  to 
75  percent.  This  would  enable  the  private 
institutions  to  expand  to  accommodate  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  burden. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Federal  legislation  be 
passed  which  would  put  part  of  the  burden 
of  subsidizing   the  college  housing  program 


on  the  Federal  Government  instead  of  letting 
it  subsidize  the  Federal  Treasury  as  at  pres- 
ent. Housing  In  public-supported  Institu- 
tion is  a  greater  financial  burden  than 
tuition  and  books.  I  understand  that  a  re- 
duction of  2  percent  in  the  college  housing 
loan  rate  would  cut  the  carrying  charge  by 
$120  a  year  or  $13  a  month  based  on  9  months 
occupancy.  This  is  one  way  of  reducing  room 
charge  for  thousands  of  students  at  modest 
cost  to  the  Government.  I  favor  such  gov- 
ernmental assistance. 

Pressure  on  tuition  raises  coxild,  and  I  be- 
lieve would,  be  eased  by  a  reduction  of 
matching  provisions  on  ongoing  programs.  I 
urge  such  reductions. 

.'Administrative  machinery  Is  already  avail- 
able for  these  alternatives.  I  have  proposed 
none  which  would  discriminate  against  any 
group  in  our  society.  All  would  reduce,  or 
K'.ow  down  rising  college  costs. 

I  urge  that  your  task  force  think  long  and 
hard  before  supporting  the  tax  credits  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  endeavored  to  suggest  alternatives. 
I  appeal  for  your  support  for  these  and  simi- 
lar kinds  of  legislations. 

Thank  you  kindly  for  inviting  me  to  ex- 
press my  views. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Merlin  D.  Bishop. 
Subreg.onal  Director. 


St.  John  College  of  Cleveland. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  20.  1965. 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

Cliair77ian.  Hou.sc  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Educati07i,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  I  appreciate  your  letter  of 
M:iy  17.  with  Its  announcement  of  your  In- 
quiry into  the  question  of  tax  credits  as  a 
means  of  helping  offset  the  increasing  costs 
of  higher  education.  It  is  an  incontroverti- 
ble fact  that  the  nunibers  of  college  students 
will  be  greatly  increasing  in  tlie  coming 
decades.  It  is  equally  beyond  question  that 
the  costs  of  higher  education  will  be  rapidly 
increasing.  A  third  equally  obvious  fact  is 
that  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  requires 
that  every  qualified  student  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  talents  to  their  greatest 
potential.  Any  failure  in  this  regard  will 
deprive  our  Nation  of  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  its  economical,  social,  and  cultural 
growth. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  challenge  in 
higher  education,  every  possible  resource 
must  be  used  to  its  fullest  potential.  There 
is  no  other  way  that  the  t;isk  can  be  satis- 
factorily completed.  The  cost  is  great  but 
the  price  of  any  significant  failure  in  this 
regard  is  far  greater. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  tax  credit  plan 
does  not  begin  to  level  up  to  the  massive 
proportions  of  the  job  ahead.  The  critical 
urgency  of  the  job  of  higher  education  re- 
quires action  in  a  much  wider  dimension. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  P    Cahill. 

President. 


with  the  result  that  by  1970  the  total  cost 
per  student  for  tuition,  room  and  board  at 
our  leading  private  Institutions  will  be  ap- 
proaching   $4,000    per    two-semester    terms. 
Clearly  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  national 
preeminence  in  education  that  is  essential 
for  our  survival,  we   need  more  bold  and 
imaginative  approaches  to  the  financing  of 
these  costs  than  have  so  far  been  developed. 
Having  stated  this  broad  endorsement  of 
your  studies,  however,  I  cannot  support  the 
proposaKto  provide  tax  credits  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  offset  these  increasing  costs.     My 
criticism    is   the   same    as   that   of   the   U.S. 
Treasury;  namely,  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  a  significant  step  in  reducing  the  base  of 
taxable  income,  whereas  the  objective  should 
be   to  maintain  or  increase  the  base  while 
reducing  the  ratio  of  taxation  on  personal 
inccine.     The  proposal  is  also  an  indiscrimi- 
naie    method    of    financial     assistance    even 
when  the  amount  of  tax  relief  is  graduated 
according  to  various  income  levels.    Finally, 
it  is  one  more  step  that  makes  taxation  an 
instrument   of   national   policy   rather   than 
fulfilling  its  main  purpose  of  raising  revenue. 
As  you  know,  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  well  equipped  to  evaluate  the  needs  for 
assistance    to    students    and    their    parents 
in  financing  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
What  they  lack  are  the  resources  to  fill  those 
needs.     Even   though  great  efforts   are  being 
made  to  raise  funds  by  private  contributions 
and    the    like    to    increase    these    resources, 
these  efforts  arc  rlmost  certain  to  be  inade- 
quate without  Federal  Government  support. 
The  need  is  for  greatly  increased  grants  for 
loans,    scholarship,    student    self-help,    and 
the  like.    Thus  the  step  taken  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  earlier  this 
week  to  double  the  funding  of  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  by  providing  a  variety  of  help 
to  iiastitutions  and  students  is  a   good  step 
In  this  direction. 

In  this  type  of  program  of  providing  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  provide  extra  incentive  to  those  who 
would  help  themselves,  perhaps  along  the 
liiies  of  the  matching  grant  programs  of  the 
large  foundations  and  the  growing  number 
of  corporate  gift  matching  plans.  These  are 
sound,  they  stimulate  incentive,  and  they 
arc  increasingly  effective,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
private  funds  can  do  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done.  Thus  if  the  Federal  Government 
could  oITer  to  match  efforts  of  a  college  to 
increase  scholarship  and  other  financial  aid 
in  the  same  manner  that  it  now  can  offer 
a  grant  toward  a  new  science  building,  the 
college  would  have  tremendous  incentive  to 
raise  such  fuiide  from  priva*  sources  and  its 
eflectivenes.'-  in  doing  this  would  be  greatly 
enhanced- 

With  all  best  wishes  for  your  success  in 
developing  a  sound  and  far-reaching  pro- 
gr.im. 

Sincerely. 

M.  L  Clemence. 


Kendall. 
Bo:ton   Mas-..  May  20.  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie. 
Chairman,  House  Republican   Ta.-^k  Force  on 

Education.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Quie:  First.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  and  your  task  force  on  the 
manner  and  thoroughness  of  your  study  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  rising 
costs  of  higher  education.  This  is  already 
a  very  serious  problem  and  one  for  wliicli 
I  see  no  relief  in  sight  based  on  my  service 
and  experience  as  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of 
Wheaton  College  In  Norton.  Mass..  and  as  a 
trustee  of  Brown  University.  Projecting  the 
trends  of  recent  years.  I  anticipate  that  these 
costs  of  advanced  educatlo'n  will  continue  to 
escalate  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  to  5  percent, 


SELECTIVE  IMMIGRATION  SYSTEM 
WITH  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUAN- 
TITATIVE CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  introduced  a  bill  H.R.  8662  to 
establish  a  new  selective  immigration 
system,  with  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive controls  consistent  with  our  domestic 
-  needs  and  our  international  commit- 
ments. 

As  is  known,  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  has  con- 
ducted extensive  and  searching  inquiries 
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on  pending  immigration  legislation  dur- 
ing the  past  12  months.  Testimony  was 
t:^.kcn  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  two 
Attorney  Generals,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
expressing  the  position  of  the  admin- 
l.-^lration  on  the  basic  issues  involved. 
Members  of  Congress  have  appeared  per- 
sonally or  submitted  statements  express- 
i.      their  views  on  the  issues. 

\Ve  have  heard  witnesses  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  major  religious  faiths,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Araerican  Legion,  the  Vct- 
c-.ans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  the  American  Co- 
ahiion  of  Patriotic  Societies,  the  Steu- 
ben Society.  Ahepa.  \.he  Polish-American 
Congress,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
niitlcc  of  America.  Am.crican  Conimittce 
for  Italian  Migration.  Estonian  Aid  So- 
ciety, American  Committee  for  Croatian 
M'gration,  the  Ni;tional  Cormiiittee  for 

Refugees,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  the  Green- 
wich Women's  Republican  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council,  the  Liberty 
League,  the  Republican  Club  of  100,  Inc., 
and  ni.-iny  others,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  list  of  such  witnesses  which  I  will  in- 
clude in  my  remarks. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  om-  subcommittee 
has  heard  every  color  and  .shade  of  opin- 
ion—both  pro  and  con— on  every  major 
issue  involved  in  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  Chair  these 
hearings  and  to  have  ti;e  benefit  of  the 
probative  questior.ir.g  by  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  can  state  with- 
out Qualification  tliat  these  hearings 
have  been  conipletely  objective  and  non- 
partisan so  far  as  the  members  of  tlie 
subcom.mittre  are  concerned.  We  sought 
nothing  more  than  the  facts  but  all  the 
facts  with  respect  to  eveiy  issue  involved. 

Tl:ese  hearings  have  esiablu.hed  one 
central  fact  beyond  any  doubi:  that  our 
present  method  of  immigrant  admis- 
sions, involving  several  systems,  is  in- 
adequate, mi-leaciing,  and  in  need  of  im- 
mediate revision.  We  have  reached  a 
point  in  our  national  dcvclopr.icnt  where 
a  selective  system  of  immigrant  admis- 
sions with  qualiiative  and  quantitative 
controls  fixed  by  law  cannot  be  avoided. 
Tiie  bill  v.hich  I  introduced  today  calls 
for  such  a  selective  immi'- ration  system. 

The  national  origins  quota  systcin  has 
bren  made  the  major  issue  in  the  hear- 
ings before  our  subcommittee.  The 
c'aim  lias  been  made  that  the  national 
c:i^-:ms  quota  system  rc;;ulate5  imnii- 
g ration  into  the  Ur.ited  States.  That 
claim  cannot  be  supported  with  facts. 
The  ofncial  record  shows  that  over  the 
past  10  years  quota  immigration  ac- 
counts for  no  m.ore  than  one-third  of 
cur  annual  immugrant  adm.ission>.  The 
remaining   two-thirds   are    admitted   as 

nonquota  immiLrrauts. 

When  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem was  en.actcd  into  law  more  than  40 
years  ago,  provision  was  also  made  for 
nonnuota  status  for  natives  of  the  in- 
dependent countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  provided  two  sys- 
tems of  immigrant  admissions,  one  the 
quota  sy.-:tem  and  t!:e  other  the  non- 
quota system. 

The  quota  system  fixed  a  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  immigrants  we  would  ad- 


mit each  year  from  any  coimtry  outside 
the  Western  hemisphere,  based  upon  a 
percentage  of  the  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  whose  ori;-^>in  was 
traceable  to  such  foreign  country  ac- 
cording to  the  1920  national  cemus. 
The  nonquota  system  had  no  numerical 
limitations  or  restrictions  of  any  type. 

What  results  have  these  systems  pro- 
duced? By  1949,  25  ycairs  after  these 
two  systems  were  enacted  into  law,  we 
find  that  nonquota  imnii:.^ ration  had 
equalled  quota  immi.uralion.  In  the 
course  of  15  years,  between  1943  and 
1964.  nonquota  immi^raticn  has  doubled 
quota  immigration. 

What  the  ratio  will  be  in  5  or  10  years 
hince  is  a  matter  of  ^peculatioii.  but  I 
am  certain  that  nonquotii  immigration 
will  continue  to  increase  ever  quota  im- 
migration unless  Congrcsf  takes  cori-ec- 
tive  action.  This  trend  is  ine\itable  be- 
cause of  the  introducti'jH  of  the  non- 
quota concepts  to  tlic  quota  countries 
external  to  the  Wcslerc  Hemisphere. 
Special  public  legislation  e^ranting  non- 
quota statu-s  to  classes  of  aliens  in  the 
quota  countries  has  made  a  myth  of  the 
national  origins  quota  sysu^'m. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act  in  1952.  there  have 
been  no  less  than  10  amendments  to  the 
law  authoriziiv,:  iir.nii  irant  admissions 
outside  the  quota  .«y^te:n.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  mathematical  quota  set  for 
many  countries  has  little jrclation  to  the 
number  of  immigrants  wie  actually  ad- 
mit from  those  countries.  Here  are  a 
fow  comparisons  betwec?!  the  annual 
quota  set  by  lav.-  and  the  iniuial  average 
r.umbcr  of  immi'jrants 
the  past  10  years: 

Greece:  Quota  is  308  pc: 
admitted.  2.666  per  year. 

Italy:  Quota  is  5.666  pei  year;  actually 
admitt^^d.  15.635  per  year. 

Spain:  Quota  is  250  per  year:  actually 
admitted,  1,264  per  year. 

Portugal:  Quota  is  438  per  year;  ac- 
tually admitted,  2,736  per  year. 

Japan:  Quota  is  185  per  year:  actually 
admitted.  4.837  per  year. 

Philippines:  Quota  is  1(0  per  year:  ac- 
tually admitted,  2,281  per  year. 

Korea:  Quota  is  100  pel  year:  actually 
adniitted  1,250  per  year. 

Indonesia:  Quota  is  10$  per  year:  ac- 
tually admitted  1.657,}:er  year. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  na- 
tional ori'-^ins  quota  sys  cm  no  lon:icr 
controls  the  nimiber  of  mmigrants  we 
admit  each  year  from  coiintries  external 
to  the  Western  IIemisph|'re. 

Another  popular  m.isuiiderstandin?  is 
that  the  annual  quota  cr-ting  set  by  law 
determines  th.e  total  number  of  immi- 
grants authorir^cd  for  apmi.ssion  each 
year.      The    quota    limit  lis    158,361    per 

year.  Over  the  past  10  p-'ears  we  have 
admitted  approximately  300,000  immi- 
grants each  year.  Ironicnlly,  quota  im- 
migrants have  a'vcraged  no  more  than 
95,000  a  year  during  that  period. 

In  more  recent  years  we  have  added  a 
third  system  of  immiarant  admissions 
which  applies  only  to  rtfupecs  and  is 
called  the  parole  systtT.i  Tliat  system 
has  two  major  phases,  the  so-called  fair 
share  refugee  program  ^nd  the  Hong 
Kong  refugee  program. 


admitted    over 
■  year;  actually 
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It  has  been  proposed  that  this  third 
system  of  refugee  admissions  be  ex- 
panded. Where  this  would  lead  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  as  well  as  concern  be- 
cause testimony  on  this  proposal  has 
been  both  confusing  and  inconclusive 
For  these  reasons  I  am  advocatiuii  im- 
mediate and  outright  repeal  of  the  na- 
tional oriyins  quota  system  together  -.vith 
repeal  of  nonquota  status  for  natives  of 
countries  external  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere  and  repeal  of  the  syst^-m  of  parol- 
ing refuj:;ees  into  the  United  States. 

To  replace  those  sy.-tems  I  propose  a 
fixed  ceiling  of  225.000  immi^:;ra:it  admis- 
sions per  year  from  all  former  quota 
countries  and  for  all  purposes.  A  maxi- 
mum ceiling  of  20.000  a  year  for  any  one 
country  is  proposed,  exempting  from  that 
country  ceiling  only  the  husbands,  wives, 
children,  fathers,  and  mothers  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Natives  of  the  independent  countries 

of  the  Western  Ilemispliere  would  con- 
tinue in  tlieir  present  status,  that  is,  no 
numerical  limitations  or  restrictions  are 
proposed  on  the  number  of  immigrants 
we  will  admit  from  those  countries. 

1  have  advocated  simultaneous  repeal 
of  both  the  national  oiisins  quota  sys- 
tem and  ull  nonquota  provisions  of  law. 
I  have  done  so  because  accident  of  coun- 
try of  birth  is  the  common  denominator 
of  judgment  for  both  the  quota  system 
and  nonquota  system  as  it  applies  to 
natives  of  the  Western  Heniisphere.  It 
remains  my  belief  that  if  we  are  to  re- 
move accident  of  country  of  birth  as  a 
penalty  for  some,  we  should  remove  it 
where  it  serves  as  a  privilege  for  others. 

This  is  necessary,  in  my  jud;zment,  if 
we  are  to  fcr^c  a  nev,-  immigration  sys- 
tem v.'hich  extends  cq".al  treatme:u  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Ilowi-vcr,  I  am 
advised  by  appropriate  Government 
spokesmen  that  repeal  of  the  spec.al 
nonquota  status  for  natives  of  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  th.e  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  unacceptable  at  this  time. 

The  selective  immisration  program  I 
propose,  within  the  total  ceiling  and  the 
single  comilry  ceiling,  v.ould  be  governed 
by  seven  preference  classes  of  immi- 
grants. First  preference  is  given,  with- 
out any  limit  on  the  numbers,  to  spouses, 
children,  snd  parents  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Tl-ie'imm»cGiate  members  of  families  cf 
U.S.  citizens  would  not  have  to  wait  1  day 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  under 
thiS  provision.  The  numbers  which  will 
remain  after  the  first  preference  is 
satisfied  will  be  available  to  the  following 
six  classes,  in  the  percentages  indicated: 

Second  preference,  10  percent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  and  scientists  and 
pevsnns  with  skill  and  talent  in  tlie  \i.-ual 
and  performing  arts. 

Third  preference,  20  percent  to 
spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  aliens 
who  have  previously  been  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  but  who  have  not 
yet  becom.c  citizens. 

Fourth     preference,     20     percent     to 

married  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Fifth  preference.  20  percent  to  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Sixth  preference,  20  percent  to  per- 
sons with  skills  which  are  found  by  the 
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Secretary  o*'  Labor  to  be  unavailable  or 
in  .short  supply  in  this  country. 

Seventh"  preference,  10  percent  to  ref- 
ugees from  Communist  tyranny  and  op- 
prcs.sion  with  a  pioviso  that  up  to  one- 
half  of  this  number  may  be  used  by  per- 
sons who  have  been  offered  a  temporary 
refuge  in  this  country  upon  a  finding 
that  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  their  homelands  because  of  per- 
secution or  fear  thereof,  and  only  after 
2  yeais  residence  in  this  country. 
"  As  an  additional  precaution  to  guar- 
antee the  inviolability  of  family  unity 
and  to  prevent  harmful  inteipretations 
of  law  by  overzealous  bureaucrats,  I  pro- 
pose that  any  immigrant  authorized  to 
come  to  the  United  States  has  an  ab- 
solute right  to  bring  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, otherwise  qualified,  with  him. 

Only  after  the  above  preferences  have 
been  satisfied  will  visa  numbers  which 
remain  be  made  available  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  order  of  registration 
to  nonpreference  applicants  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

Within  this  nonpreference  class  there 
is  created  a  reserve,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  President,  by  which  he  may 
reallocate  up  to  one-half  the  available 
numbers  to  nationals  of  countries  who 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  im- 
mediate termination  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system. 

For  example,  in  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  largest  quota 
allocations  are  available,  there  has  been 
no  occasion  or  opportunity  for  desiring 
immigrants  to  register  on  a  consular 
waitmg  li.st  as  was  necessary  for  thou- 
sands of  nationals  of  countries  with 
heavily  oversubscribed  quotas. 

Consequently,  in  a  worldwide  competi- 
tion for  nonpreference  numbers,  such 
nationals  may  be  unfairly  disadvantaged 
particularly  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  President's  reserve  would  also  be 
available  to  increase  the  number  of  refu- 
gees who  could  be  admitted  should  a 
sudden,  abnoiTnal  refugee  situation  oc- 
cur, such  as  arose  in  Austria  after  the 
1956  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters,  or  to  take  care 
of  disaster  situations  such  as  occurred  in 
the  Azores  in  1957  which  necessitated 
special  legislation  to  authorize  admis- 
sion of  a  number  of  its  victims. 

Other  proposed  revisions  of  the  law- 
are: 

Added  protection  for  American  work- 
ers by  strengthening  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  determina- 
tions on  the  specific  skills,  crafts,  and 
special  occupational  talents  in  short  sup- 
ply, and  for  which  there  are  no  able  or 
wilUng  workers  in  the  United  States. 
These  added  safeguards  would  apply  to 
all  sixth  preference  and  all  nonprefer- 
ence immigrants. 

Epilepsy  would  be  removed  from  the 
mandatorily  excludable  classes  of  immi- 
prants.  Medical  science  has  demon- 
strated that  epilepsy  is  not  contagious 
and  that  it  is  controllable  by  medication 

and  medical  treatment. 

An  "eligible  orphan"  is  redefined  by 
consolidating  three  sections  of  the  pres- 
ent law  which  have  caused  confusion  in 
determining  eligibility. 


The  requirement  that  aliens  from  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  dem- 
onstrate fear  of  "physical"  persecution 
in  order  to  stay  deportation  is  removed. 

Removal  of  the  term  "physical"  recog- 
nizes that  the  more  subtle,  mental,  moral, 
and  emotional  sanctions  imposed  upon 
the  captive  citizens  by  totalitarian  re- 
gimes are  no  less  a  basis  for  our  refusal 
to  return  these  people  to  their  native 
lands  and  to  such  oppressions. 

Alien  crewmen  are  accorded  the  same 
treatment  as  all  other  aliens  under  sus- 
pension of  deportation  proceedings,  and 
under  certain  conditions  adjustment  of 
status  procedure. 

Any  alien  who  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  December  24,  1952,  who 
has  resided  here  since  and  is  of  good 
character  may  be  granted  the  status  of 
a  permanent  resident.  This  has  the  ef- 
fect of  a  limited  statute  of  limitation 
against  deportation. 

To  summarize,  these  would  be  the 
major  outcomes  of  the  selective  immi- 
gration program  I  have  proposed: 

First.  All  present  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  preference  waiting  lists  would 
be  wiped  out  during  the  first  year  of 
operations.  The  only  exception  is  the 
fourth  preference  waiting  list  in  Italy 
which  is  now  in  excess  of  100,000  and 
that  will  take  more  time  to  satisfy. 

Second.  Immediate  family  members  of 
U.S.  citizens  will  not  have  to  wait  1  day 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  to  enter 
the  United  States. 

Third.  Future  immigration  to  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  tolerate 
split  families  because  of  peculiarities  of 
the  law. 

Fourth.  Refugees  will  not  carry  the 
stigma  of  parole  as  a  condition  of  their 
entry  and  there  would  be  only  one  refugee 
program  under  control  of  U.S.  officials 
from  start  to  finish. 

Fifth.  Professional  persons  and  per- 
sons with  skills  and  talents  for  which 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  in  the 
United  States  will  be  able  without  delay 
to  ent<?r  as  immigrants. 

Sixth.  The  authority  given  directly  to 
the  President  to  meet  emergencies, 
within  the  available  number  of  non- 
preference  immigrant  visas,  will  make 
unnecessary  emergency  or  special  immi- 
gration legislation  in  the  future. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  private  immi- 
gration bills  before  Congress  should 
shrink  to  manageable  proportions  and 
should  consist  of  only  very  unusual  cases. 

Eighth.  Congress  will  have  taken  a 
very  large  step  in  the  direction  of  regain- 
ing and  maintaining  its  authority  for 
regulating  immigration  into  the  United 
States. 

The  list  of  witnesses  is  as  follows : 
List   of   Witnesses 

American  Legion:  Dr.  Daniel  J.  O'Connor 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Olsen. 

National  Association  of  Evangelicals;  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Cook. 

Order   of  AHEPA:    Mr.   Gregory  Lagakos. 

American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration: 
Hon.  Juvenal  Marchisio. 

Doorstep  Savannah,  Inc.:  Mrs.  Rosalind 
Frame. 

National  Economic  Council.  Inc.:  Mr.  Mark 
M.  Jones. 

Nationalities  Service  Center  ol  Cleveland: 
Mr.  John  Papandreas. 


AFL-CIO:  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service: 
Miss  Edith  Lowenstein. 

Industrial  Union  Division  (AFL-CIO)  :  Mr. 
James  Carey. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolvition : 
Mrs.  Robert  V.  H.  Duncan. 

National  Jewish  organizations  listed  in 
statement:  Mr.  Murray  I.  Gurfein  and  Mr. 
James  P.  Rice. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Slates:  Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover. 

Lutheran  Immigration  Service;  Mr.  Don- 
ald E.  Anderson. 

Danube-Swabian  Association  of  America. 
Inc.:   Mr.  Anton  K.  Rumpf. 

Council  for  Individual  Freedom:  Mr. 
Charles  A.  McCarthy. 

New  Jersey  Coalition;  Mrs.  Ralph  D 
Hacker. 

Church  World  Service.  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of^Clirist  in  the  U.S.A.:  Mr. 
John  Schauer. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion: Mr.  Richard  Smith. 

Bible    Baptist     Church:     Rev.    Cecil     A. 

Hodges. 

American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies: 
Mr.  John  B.  Trevor.  Jr. 

American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service:  Bishop  Edward  Swan- 
strom. 

American  Committee  for  Croatian  Migra- 
tion. Inc.;  Mr.  Joseph  V.  BosUievic,  presi- 
dent. 

Greenwich  Women's  Republican  Club: 
Mrs.  Alice  Alesandroni,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gon- 
zalez. 

Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America:  Mr.  John 
Ottaviano.  Jr..  Mr.  Joseph  A.  L.  Errigo.  Mr. 
Samuel  A.  Culotta.  and  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Pe- 
truzzelli. 

National  Chinese  Welfare  Council;  Mr 
Jack  Wong  Sing. 

Liberty  Lobby;   Mr.  W.  B.  Hicks,  Jr. 

Northern  New  Jersey  Immigration  Confer- 
ence: Mrs.  Arthur  Hawkins. 

Association  of  Immigration  &  Nationality 
Lawyers:  Mr.  Edward  Dubrofif. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association, 
Inc. :  Dr.  Paul  Harper. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom :  Mrs.  Selma  Samole. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League:  Mr. 
Mike  Masaoka. 

Organization  for  Preservation  of  Samoan 
Democracy:  Mr.  Galumalemana  Valinupo 
Alailima. 

John  E.  McCarthy.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Dr.  James  Read,  President,  Wilmington 
College.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Karl  Si>eiss.  Sr..  Homeowners  Federa- 
tion of  Arlington. 

Dr.  Filindo  B.  Masino.  American  Institute 
for  Italian  Culture  and  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association. 

Frank  Weill,  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee. 

Jeanne  E.  Kerbs.  Republican  Committee  of 
One  Hundred;  Inc. 

Andrew  Biemiller,  AFL-CIO  legislative  di- 
rector, legislation  department. 

Walter  T.  Darmopray,  Esq.,  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.  • 

Nicholas  S.  Limperls.  national  chairman. 
AHEPA    Immigration    legislation    committee. 

Order  of  AHEPA. 

James  H.  Sheldon,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action. 

CJeorge  A.  Maxwell,  M.D. 

Miss  Lorna  Logan.  Greater  Chinatown 
Civil  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  and 
able  colleague  fi-om  the  great  State  of 
Hawaii. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
tVie  gentleman  knows,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  are  very  inuch  interested  in  this 
area  of  immip-ration  and  I  have  from  time 
to  time  voiced  that  interes*  on  behalf  of 
the  peojik  of  Hawaii  to  the  distincruishcd 
chairman  of  .the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  explanation  of  tlie  bill 
which  the  gentleman  has  introduced,  but 
there  is  one  question  which  I  would  like 
to  put  to  the  t:entleman  in  the  well: 
What  is  the  major  difference  between  the 
pentleman's  bill  and  the  Celler  bill? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Well,  first,  my  bill 
calls  for  immediate  repeal  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  The  Celler 
bill  stretches  repeal  out  over  a  5-ycar 
period. 

Second,  my  bill  calls  for  an  annual 
ceiling  of  225.000  immigrant  admissions 
from  countries  external  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Celler  bill  has  no  ceil- 
ing set  by  law. 

Third,  my  bill  calls  for  a  ceiling  of 
20,000  a  year  from  any  one  country, 
exempting  spouses,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  U.S.  citizens  from  that  country's 
ceiling. 

The  Celler  bill  would  set  an  annual 
ceiling  of  16,600  on  any  one  country  at 
the  end  of  5  years. 

Also,  my  bill  chances  the  order  of  and 
enlarges  the  number  of  preference 
classes.  Immediate  family  members  of 
U.S.  citizens  are  given  first  preference 
without  numerical  limitation. 

A  new  preference  class  is  created  for 
professional  persons  and  persons  with 
unusual  skills  and  talents  in  the  visual 
and  performing  arts.  A  new  preference 
class  is  created  for  victims  of  Communist 
persecution,  which  repeals  the  practice 
of  paroling  refugees  into  the  United 
States. 

The  present  fourth  preference  is  di- 
vided into  two  new  preference  classes. 

The  Celler  bill  perpetuates  the  present 
four  preferences  in  the  law,  keeping 
skilled  workers  as  first  preference  and 
allotting  to  that  preference  a  50-percent 
first  call  on  all  authorized  visas.  Under 
my  bill  direct  authority  is  given  to  the 
President  to  use  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
visa  numbers  not  used  by  the  preference 

classes  to  remedy  any  hardships  which 
may  fall  upon  countries  as  a  consequence 
of  immediate  repeal  of  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system,  and  in  order  to  meet 
refugee  emergencies  or  natural  calami- 
ties, should  they  occur,  and  the  President 
determines  action  should  be  taken  to 
assist  some  of  the  victims. 

The  Celler  bill  calls  for  a  7-member 
immigration  board  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  use  of  a  30 -percent  reserve 
of  the  total  immigrant  visas  authorized 
to  remedy  hardships  as  a  consequence 
of  the  gradual  repeal  of  che  national 
origins  quota  system  over  a  5-year  period. 
Also,  it  provides  for  the  use  of  a  10-per- 
cent  reserve  to  meet  refugee  emergencies 

and  natural  calamities. 

Further,  my  bill  calls  for  new  safe- 
guards for  American  workers  by 
strengthening  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  on  nonpreference  immigrrtion. 
That  appears  in  section  203,  subsection 
8,  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced,  H.R. 
8662. 


This  means  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  must  make  an  c^fiirmative  finding 
that  the  job.=  that  nonprrference  immi- 
grants will  take  in  the  United  States 
will  not  deprive  any  American  worker 
of  those  jobs.  The  Celler  bill  provides 
no  such  safeguards  for  i^merican  work- 
ers. ' 

My  bill  also  would  wipe!  out  in  the  first 
year  all  waiting  lists  in  the  four  prefer- 
ence classes  of  the  present  law.  The 
only  exception  would  be  the  fourth  pref- 
erence waiting  list  in  Italy,  which  is  in 
excess  of  100,000.  The  Ccllcr  bill  can- 
not make  this  claim. 

Those  are  the  major  changes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  exhau.^ti?e  explanation, 
and  I  assure  the  gentleman,  although 
I  am  a  conintroduccr  of  the  Celler  bill, 
I  will  make  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
bill  which  the  gentleman  has  introduced. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  What,  if  any,  in- 
dication has  the  administration  given 
as  to  its  attitude  toward  tihe  gentleman's 
bill? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Tlicre  is  no  di.sagree- 
ment  between  the  President  and  me  on 
the  principles  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced. 

I  have  had  several  long  conferences 
with  the  President  in  which  we  ex- 
amined at  length  the  full-i-ange  prob- 
lems involved  in  immisiration. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  hope  that  we  can  take  the 
fact  the  gentleman  has  introduced  a  bill 
as  an  indication  of  speedy  action  on 
this  most  emergent  bill  io  order  to  raise 

the  image  of  America  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  this  is  a  vei-y 
sound,  fair  bill,  the  moat  practical  bill 
that  has  been  introduced,  even  though  I 
am  the  author,  and  I  hope  and  will  work 
for  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  1  thank  the 
gentleman  again. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  appreciate  the  keen 
interest  expressed  by  my  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  H.R. 
8662,  and  a  section-by-acction  analysis 
follow : 

H.R.  86G2 

A  bill  to  cst.iblish  a  selective  immigration 
system  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  the  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  Vnitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynblcd.  That  chapter 
I  of  title  II  of  the  Immigration  nnU  Nation- 
ality Act  (66  Stat.  175;  8  TJ.S.C.  llol.)  be 
amencicd  as  follows: 

"CH.\PTEn    I SELECTIVE    IMMIGRATION     SYSTEM 

"Sec.  201.  Exclusive  of  sjiecial  Immigrants 
defined  In  section  101(a)  (27>.  the  number  of 
aliens  who  may  be  Issued  Iramlgrant  visas  or 
who  may  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an 

alien  lawfully  admitted  to  tihe  United  States 
for  pernaanent  residence  shall  not  in  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  225.000  of  which  not  more 
than  60,000  may  be  authoriaed  In  each  of  the 
first  three  quarters  of  sucU  fi.-^cal  year. 

"Sec  202.  No  person  shall  receive  any 
preference  or  priority  In  the  issuance  of  an 
immigrant  visa  because  of  his  race,  sex,  na- 
tionality, place  of  birth,  or  pQace  of  residence. 


except  as  specifically  provided  in  section 
101(a)  (27)  and  m  section  203:  ProiidccJ,  Tlmt 
tlic  total  num'XT  of  immigrant  visas  avail- 
able to  citizens  or  nationr.ls  of  any  foreign 
state  under  paragraphs  (2)  throush  (8)  ol 
section  203(a)  shall  not  exceed  20.000. 

'"Sec.  203.  (a)  Immigrant  vi.=as  shall  be 
allotted  in  each  fiscal  ye:ir  as  follows: 

"(1)  Without  numerical  or  per  centum 
limitation,  immigrant  visas  shull  be  first 
made  available  to  qualified  Immigrants  uiio 
are  the  husbands,  wives,  children  ."unmarried 
sons  or  unmarried  dau:;hters  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  State-,  or  who  arc  the  fathers  cr 
mothers  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
such  citizen  being  over  twenty-one  years  cf 
age. 

■'(2)  Tlie  first  ten  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  immigrant  visas  not  required  for 
the  Issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraph  (li  shall  bo  made 
available  for  the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas 
to  cjualified  Immigrants  wlio  are  members  cf 
the  professions,  or  who  because  of  their  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  the  sciences  or  tiie  arts 
will  substantially  benefit  prospectively  the 
i-.ational  economy.  ctUtural  interests,  or  wel- 
f.'ire  of  the  United  States. 

■'i3i  The  next  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  Imnu.'rant  visas  not  required  for 
the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas 
to  qualified  immigrants  who  are  tlie  hus- 
bands, wives,  unniarried  sons  or  unmarried 
daugliters  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  resident,  or  who  are  the  fathers 
or  mothers  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
p-rmanent  residence,  such  alien  being  over 
t'.vcnty-o:ie  years  of  age. 

"(4)  The  next  twenty  per  centtim  of  the 
number  of  immigrant  visas  not  required  for 
the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
available  to  qualified  immigrants  who  are 
the  married  sons  or  the  married  daughters  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(5)  The  next  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  immigrant  visas  not  required  for 
the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  classes 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
available  to  qualified  Immigrants  who  are 
th.e  brothers  or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

■■(6)  Tne  next  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  not  required  for 
the  issuaj:ce  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
available  to  qualified  Immigrants  who  are 
capable  of  performing  specified  skilled  cr 
unskilled  labor,  not  cf  a  temporary  or  se.i- 
EOhal  nature,  for  wliich  a  shortage  of  employ- 
able and  willing  persons  exists  in  the  United 

States. 

"(7»  The  next  10  per  centum  of  the  num- 
ber of  immigrant  visas  not  required  for 
the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  cl.ns-es 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  made 
available  to  a  qualified  immigrant  who  is 
or  was  last  a  national  or  resident  of  any 
Communist  or  Communist-dominated  coun- 
try, and  is  out  of  his  usual  place  of  abode, 
and  who  satisfies  an  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  cfflcer  at  an  examination 
in  any  non-Cohimunist  or  non-Communist 
dominated  country,  prior  to  visa  Issuance, 
that  he  has  fled  from  his  usual  place  of 
abode,  or  is  un.ible  or  unwilling  to  return 
to  such  usual  place  of  abode,  because  of 
persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion:  Pro- 
vided,  That   not-  more    than   one-half  the 

number  of  immigrant  visas  specified  in  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  available  to  aliens 
who  have  been  continuously  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  two 
years  prior  to  application. 

"(8)  Any  immigrant  visas  not  required  for 
the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  shall 
be  made  available  to  qualified  immigrants 


str:<:' 
such 


Iv  in  the  chronological  order  In  which 
tmmiErants  are  registered  on  •waiting 


.^ts  wiv.ch  shall  be  maintained  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
reia'V  "i  State.  No  immigrant  visa  shall 
be  Issr.ed  to  a  nonpreference  immigrant 
under  this  subsection  vintU  the  consular  o.fi- 
cc!  is  in  receipt  of  a  determination  made  by 
til"  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
SPte  and  the  Secretary  of  Latjor,  that  the 
provisioi-iS  of  section  212(a)  (14)  will  not  be 
invoked. 

••,9)  A  jpouse  or  child  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101<bj(ll  (A),  (B).  (Ci,  (D),  or  (E) 
sliall  if  not  otherwise  entitled  to  an  immi- 
er^nt  status  and  the  immediate  issuance 
of  a  visa  under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8), 
b's  entitled  to  the  same  preference  or  non- 
preference  status,  and  tiie  same  order  of  con- 
sideration provided  in  subsection  (b),  of  his 
accompanying  spouse  cr  parent. 

•■ilC»  Dviring  the  fourth  quarter  of  any 
fiscal  year,  immigrant  visas  not  required  for 
•he  issii.irce  of  visas  to  qualified  immigrants 
jpi?cificd  i:i  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  may, 
Without  regard  to  per  centum  limitations,  be 
T.ade  available  cum.ulatively,  to  qualified 
Inimigrants.  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding 
classes  in  par.igraphs  (3)   through  (0). 

••(in  Nrt  exceeding  50  per  centtim  of 
the  numbers  allocated  to  nonpreference  im- 
rrgrant.-',  under  paragraph  (8i.  may.  on  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  reserved 
by  the  President,  without  regard  to  the  20.- 
OiJO  limitation  contained  in  section  202.  for 
aiiocation  to  (A)  otherwi.'e  qutUfied  immi- 
pr.nts  who.-e  admission  is  determined  by  him 
to  be  required  to  avoid  undue  hardship,  re- 
suiting  from  the  abolition  of  annual  quotas 
and  nonquota  classes,  or  to  (B)  otherwise 
qup.iified  prefrrence  immigrants  described  In 
pr.r.'icrrph  (7)  whose  admission  is  deter- 
rn:ned  by  him  to  be  required  to  further  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  of  of- 
fering refuge  to  persons  oppressed  or  perse- 
cuted or  (C)  otherwise  qualified  immigrants 
i:r>rooted  tay  natural  calamity  or  military 
operations  who  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
usual  p;?.ce  of  abode. 

"(b)  Imm'rrant  visas  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
1.11  shall  be  Issued  to  eligible  immigrants  in 
the  order  In  which  a  petition  in  behalf  of 
e?.ch  such  immigrant  Is  filed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  provided  in  section  204. 

"(ct  In  considering  applications  for  imml- 
err.tion  vi-^as  undrr  subsection  (a)  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  first  to  ^applicants 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  other  applicants  in  the  order 
in  which  the  classes  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers are  listed  in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Every  Immigrant  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  a  noiipreference  Immigrant  until  he 
establh^hcs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
Eul.'.r  oiTicer  and  the  immigration  ofiicer 
thp.t  he  is  entitled  to  a  preference  status 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of  sub- 
section (a),  or  to  a  special  immigrant  status 
under  section  101(a)  (27).  In  the  case  of 
any  alien  claiming  in  his  application  for  an 
immigrant  visa  to  be  entitled  to  preference 
imiiiigrant  status,  the  consular  officer  shall 
not  grant  such  stattis  until  he  has  been 
authorized  to  do  so  as  provided  in  section 
204. 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  claiming  that  an  alien  Is  entitled  to  a 
prei'erence  status  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ships described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  or 
(5i  of  subsection  203(a),  or  any  alien  law- 
'ully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
claiming  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence status  by  reason  of  the  relationship 
described  in  section  203(a)(3).  or  any  per- 
son, institution,  firm,  organization,  or  gov- 
ernmental agency  desiring  to  have  an  alien 
classified  as  a  preference  immigrant  under 
section    203(a)(2),    or    any    United    States 
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citizen,  or  permanent  resident  alien  desir- 
ing and  intending  to  employ  an  alien  within 
the  United  States,  whom  he  believes  is  en- 
titled to  a  preference  immigrant  status  un- 
der section  203(a)(6).  may  file  a  petition 
with  tht  Attorney  General  for  such  clas- 
sification of  the  alien.  The  petition  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
by  regulations  prescribe  and  shall  contain 
such  information  and  be  supported  by  Buth. 
documentary  evidence  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  require.  The  petition  shall  be 
made  under  oath  administered  by  any  in- 
dividual having  authority  to  administer 
oaths,  If  executed  in  the  United  States,  but, 
if  exectited  outside  tlie  United  States,  ad- 
ministered by  a  consular  officer. 

"ib>  After  an  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
each  case,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
"Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  regu- 
iat-ions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  tlie  Attorney  General  with  respect  to 
petitions  to  accord  a  status  under  sections 
203iaM2)  or  203ia)(6).  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  sliaU.  if  he  determines  that  the  facts 
stilted  in  the  petition  are  true  and  that  the 
alien  in  behalf  of  whom  the  petition  is  m-ade 
is  eligible  for  a  preference  status  under  sec- 
tion 203(ai ,  approve  the  petition  and  forward 
one  copy  thereof  to  the  Departm.ent  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  then  authorize 
tlie  consular  cfl3?er  concerned  to  grant  the 
preference  status. 

"icj  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subection  tb)  no  more  than  two  petitions 
may  be  approved  for  one  petitioner  in  behalf 
of  a  child  as  defined  in  section  101(b)(1) 
(El  or  (F)  uiile's  necessary  to  prevent  the 
reparation  of  brothers  ai'.d  sisters  and  no 
petition  shall  be  approved  if  the  alien  has 
previously  been  accorded  a  nonquota  or  pref- 
cefice  status  as  the  tpouse  cf  a  citizen  of  the 
Ui.ited  States  or  the  spouse  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  by 
reason  of  a  marriage  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  have  been  entered  Into  for 
the  purpose  cf  evading  the  immigration  laws. 
"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  forward 
t<3  the  Congress  a  report  on  each  approved 
petition    for    immigrant    status    under    sec- 


tions 203(a)  (2)  or2C3(ai(6)  stating  the  basis 
for  his  approval  and  such  facts  as  were  by 
him  deemed  to  be  pertinent  in  establishing 
the  beneficiary's  qualifications  for  the  pref- 
erential status.  Such  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  first  and  fif- 
teenth day  of  each  calei-idar  month  In  which 
the  Con::ress  is  in  session. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  entitle  an  immigrant  in  behalf  of 
whom  a  petition  under  this  section  Is  ap- 
proved, to  enter  the  United  States  as  a 
preference  immigrant  under  section  203(a) 
if  upon  his  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States  he  is  found  not  to  be  en- 
titled  to  such  classification. 

"Sec  205.  The  Attorney  General  may,  at 
any  time,  for  what  he  deems  to  be  good 
and  suffi:ient  cause,  revoke  the  approval  of 
any  petition  approved  by  him  under  sec- 
tion 204.  Such  revocation  shall  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  approval  of  any  sucb 
petition.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  such 
revocation  have  effect  unless  there  is  mailed 
to  the  petitioner's  last  known  address  a  no- 
tice of  the  revocation  and  unless  notice  of 
the  revocation  is  communicated  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  beneficiary  of  the 
petition  before  such  beneficiary  commences 
his  Journey  to  the  United  States.  If  notice 
of  revocation  is  not  so  given,  and  the  bene- 
ficiary applies  for  admission  to  the  United 
States,  his  admissibility  shall  be  determined 
in  the  manner  provided  for  by  sections  235 
and  236. 

"Sec  206.  If  an  Immigrant  having  an  im- 
migrant visa  Is  excluded  from  admission  or 
does  not  apply  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  before  the  expiration  of  the  validity 
of  the  immigrant  visa,  or  if  an  alien  having 
an  immigrant  visa  issued  to  him  as  a  pref- 


erence immigrant  Is. found  not  to  be  a  pref- 
erence Immigrant,  an  Inunigrant  visa  may  be 
Issued  in  lieu  thereof  to  any  other  im- 
migrant." 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  166;  8  U.S.C.  1101) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (27)  of  subsection  (a)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"1 27)  The  term  'special  immigrant' 
means — 

"(A)  Ein  immigrant  who  was  born  In  any 
independent  foreign  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
spotjse  artd  cliildren  of  any  such  Immigrant, 
If  accompanying  or  following  to  join  hira; 

"(B)  an  immigrant  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  who  is  rettiming  from 
a  temporary  visit  abroad." 

(b)  Paragraph  (82)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(32)  The  term  "profession'  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  architects,  engineers, 
lawyers,  ordained  ministers  of  religion,  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  and  teachers  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schoels,  colleges,  academies,  or 
seminpries." 

'O  Subparajrraph  (1>(F^  cf  subsection  (b) 
is  am.ended  to  read  as  follow?: 

"iF)  a  chil^.  under  the  age  of  fourteen  at 
the  time  a  petition  is  filed  In  his  behalf  to 
acrcrd  a  preferenre  classification  under  sec- 
ticn  2G3  i  a  )  ( 1;) ,  who  is  an  orphan  because  of 
the  death  or  disappearance  of,  abandonment 
or  desertion  by,  or  separation  or  loss  from, 
both  parents,  or  for  whom  the  sole  or  surviv- 
ing parent  is  incapable  of  providing  the 
proper  care  which  will  be  provided  the  child 
if  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  has 
in  writing  irrevocably  released  the  child  for 
emigration  and  adoption;  who  has  been 
adopted  abroad  by  a  United  States  citizen 
and  his  spouse  who  personally  saw  and  ob- 
served the  child  prior  to  or  during  the 
adoption  proceedings;  or  who  is  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  adoption  by  a  United 
States  citizen  and  spoiise  who  have  complied 
with  the  preadoption  requirements,  if  any, 
of  the  child's  proposed  residence;  provided 
tli.-^t  no  natural  parent  or  prior  adoptive 
parent  cf  any  such  child  shall  thereafter,  by 
virtue  of  'such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
riciit.  privilege,  or'-status  under  this  Act." 

(d)  Par-agraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  211  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181:  8  UjS.C. 
1181)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  211.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  no  immigrant  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  unless  at  the 
time  of  application  for  admission  he  (1)  has 
a  valid  uiiexpired  immigrant  visa  or  was  born 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  such  visa  of 
the  accompanying  parent  and  (2)  presents 
a  valid  unexpired  passport  or  other  suitable 
travel  document,  or  document  of  identity 
and  nationality.  If  sucih  doctiment  is  required 
under  the  regtilations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (20)  of  this  Act  in  such  cases 
or  In  such  classes  of  cases  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed, returning  resident  immigrants,  de- 
fined in  section  101(a)  (27)  (B),  who  are 
otherwise  admissible  may  be  readmitted  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  discretion  without  being  required  to 
obtain  3  passport,  Immigrant  visa,  reentry 
permit,  or  other  docttmentation." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  212ia)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion ana  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  182;  8 
U.S. C.  1182)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  (1)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  aliens  who  are  mentally  retarded;". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  aliens  afllicted  with  a  mental  defect, 
with  sexual  deviation,  or  with  psychopathic 
personality." 
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(c)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (14) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  exclusion 
of  aliens  under  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
only  to  special  immigrants  defined  in  section 
lOlia) (27)  (A)  (other  than  the  parents, 
spouses  or  children  of  the  United  States  citi- 
zens or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence),  and 
to  nonpreference  immigrant  aliens  described 
in  section  203(a)  (8) ;". 

(d)  Paragraph  (20)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  final  (e)  and  substituting  therefor  the 
letter  (a) . 

(e)  Paragraph  (21)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "quota". 

(f)  Paragraph  (24)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  language  within  the  parentheses  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  following:  "other  than 
aliens  described  in  section  101(a)  (27)." 

Sec.  5.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (66  Stat.  175:  8  U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "the  quota,  if  any,  to  whicli  t^ie 
immigrant  is  charged,  the  immigrants  par- 
ticular status  under  such  quota,  the  partic- 
ular nonquota  category  In  which  the  immi- 
grant is  classified,  if  a  nonquota  immigrant," 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"the  preference,  nonpreference.  or  special 
Immigration  classification  to  which  tlie  alien 
is  charged." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
212(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"quota"  preceding  the  word  "number;"  the 
word  "quota"  preceding  the  word  "year;"  and 
the  word  "quota"  preceding  the  word  "im- 
migrant." and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "an". 

(c)  Section  224  is  amended  to  lead  as  fol- 
lows: "A  consular  officer  may.  subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  in  section  221,  issue  an 
immigrant  visa  to  a  special  immigrant  as 
such  upon  satisfactory  proof,  undc*  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  the  Act.  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  entitled  to  a  special  immigrant 
status." 

(d)  Subsection  243(h)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "physical." 

Sec.  6.  Section  244  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214:  8  U.S.C.  1254) 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Upon  the  cancellation  of  deporta- 
tion in  the  case  of  any  alien  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the 
alien's  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  cancellation  of  de- 
portation of  such  alien  Is  made,  and  unless 
the  alien  is  entitled  to  a  special  immigrant 
classification  under  section  101(a)  (27 » (A) , 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  reduce  by  one 
the  number  of  nonpreference  immigrant 
visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under  section 
203(a)  (8i  for  the  fiscal  year  then  current." 

(b)  Subsection  (fi  is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  217;  8  U.S  C.  1255) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (ai  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "other  than  an  alien  crewman." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)   is  amended  to  read; 
"(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 

for  adjustment  made  under  subsection  (ai. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the  alien's 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  dat€  the  order  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral approving  the  application  for  the  ad- 
justment of  status  is  made,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  reduce  by  one  the  number 
of  the  preference  or  nonpreference  visas  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  under  section  203 1  a) 
within  the  class  to  which  the  alien  is  charge- 
able, for  the  fiscal  year  then  current." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  alien  who  is  of  the 
class  described  in  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)." 


Sec.  8.  Section  249  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  $19;  8  U.S.C.  1259) 
is  amended  by  changing  tbe  words  "June  28, 
1940,"  to  read  "December  24,  1952,"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Upon  approval  of  the  creation  of  a  record 
of  lawful  admission  for  pe-rmanent  residence, 
unless  the  alien  is  entitled  to  a  special  im- 
migrant classification  unfler  section  101(a) 
(27)  (A),  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  reduce 
by  one  the  number  of  nonpreference  Immi- 
grant visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under 
section  203(a)(8)  for  the  fiscal  year  then 
current." 

Sec.  9.  Section  281  of  the  Immifrration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  230:  8  U.S.C.  1351) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (2)  is  a|nended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  For  the  issuance  cf  each  immigrant 
visa,  $20;  except  that  su(ih  fee  shall  be  SIO 
in  the  case  of  any  alien  wlvo  is  the  beneficiary 
of  a  petition  required  imdrr  section  204.  pro- 
vided that  by  regulation  thf  Sorret;try  of 
State  may  prescribe  the  parti.il  deposit  or 
prepayment  of  such  fee  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration." 

(b)  Paragraph  t6)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  For  filing  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  each  petition  under  section  204.  $10:   and  " 

Sec.  10.  Sections  1.  2,  and  11  of  the  Act  of 
July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  503-505 1 ;  as  amended 
by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  28.  1962 
(76  Stat.  124).  is  repealed. 


Sectiom-ey-Sectiok  AN.^LysIs 
Section  1  of  the  bill  rewrites  completely 
title  II,  chapter  I  (sees.  201-2061  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationallir,-  Act  and  substi- 
tutes a  selective  mxmlgration  system  for  the 
present  national  origins  quota  system. 

Section  201  fixes  the  totfd  number  of  aliens 
from  the  former  quota  countries  and  areris 
who  may  acquire  permaneait  residence  immi- 
gration status  in  any  fiscal  year  at  225.000 — a 
slight  increase  over  annu:il  total  immigration 
per  year  during  the  last  decade.  To  pro\ide 
for  orderly  admiaistrative  procedures,  not 
more  than  60.000  visas  m^y  be  issued  in  each 
of  the  first  three  qu.irtcrs  of  any  fiscal  year. 
Section  202  expresses  in  stutut-ory  language 
a  national  policy  that  witttin  the  ceiling  fixed 
by  section  201.  no  prefer^ice  or  priority  will 
be  given  to  any  person  ia  acq-airing  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States  because 
of  his  or  her  race,  sex.  nfitionality,  place  of 
birth,  or  place  of  foreign  residence. 

Tliis  section  also  sets  i)  maximum  ceiling 
of  20.000  on  the  nvunber  ©f  nationals  of  any 
one  country  who  may  obtain  permanent  resi- 
dence annually,  exempting  from  that  coiling 
only  the  husbands,  wives,  children,  fathers, 
and  mothers  of  U.S.  citizans. 

Section  203iai  lists  the  order  of  preference 
which  is  to  be  given  in  tbe  'illocation  of  the 
annual  225.000  immigrant  visas. 

First  preference  is  given,  withotit  any  limit 
on  the  numbers,  to  spouses,  children,  and 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  numbers  which  -vill  remain  after  the 
first  preference  Is  sa^fsfied  will  be  available 
to  the  following  six  clu.saes.  in  the  percent- 
ages   indicated: 

Second  preference.  10  percent  to  members 
of  the  professions  and  scientists  and  persons 
with  skill  and  talent  in  tjhc  Visu;il  and  per- 
forming   arts. 

Third  preference,  20  percent  to  spouses, 
children,  and  parents  ot  aliens  who  have 
previously  been  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  but  who  hav^  not  yet  become 
citizens. 

Fourth  preference.  20  percent  to  married 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.B.  citizens. 

Fifth  preference.  20  percent  to  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Sixth  preference.  20  percent  to  persons 
with  skills  which  are  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  unavailable  or  in  short  supply 
in    this    country. 


Seventh  preference.  10  percent  to  refugees 
from  Communist  tyranny  and  oppression 
with  a  proviso  that  up  to  one-half  of"  this 
number  may  be  tised  by  persons  who  have 
been  offered  a  temporary  refuge  in  tiiis 
countr>'  upon  a  finding  that  they  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  return  to  their  homelands 
becatise  of  persecution  or  fear  thereof,  ar^ 
only  after  2  years  residence  in  this  countrv 

Only  after  the  above  preferences  have  been 
satisfied  will  visa  numbers  which  remain  to 
be  made  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
order  of  registration  to  nonpreference  appu. 
cants  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Within  this  nonpreference  class  there  is 
created  a  reserve,  under  the  control  of  t'ne 
President,  by  which  he  may  reallocate  up 
to  one-half  the  available  numbers  to  na- 
tionals of  countries  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  immediate  termination  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system.  For  example, 
in  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  where 
the  largest  quota  allocations  are  avail,ib:e, 
there  has  been  no  occasion  or  opportunitv 
for  desiring  immigrants  to  register  on  a  co:;- 
sular  waiting  list  as  was  necessary  for  thou- 
sands of  nationals  of  countries  with  heavilv 
oversubscribed  quotas.  Conseqtiently.  in  a 
worldwide  conipctition  for  nonpreference 
numbers,  such  nationals  may  be  unfairly 
disadvantaged  particularly  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  President's  reserve  would  also  be 
av.iilable  to  increase  the  number  of  refiisees 
who  could  be  admitted  should  a  sudden, 
abnorm.al  refugee  situation  occur,  such  jis 
arose  in  Austria  after  the  1956  unsuccessiul 
revolt  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters. 
or  to  take  c  ire  of  disaster  situations  such  as 
occurred  in  the  Azores  in  1957  which  neces- 
sitated special  legislation  to  autiiorize  ad- 
mission of  a  number  of  its  victims. 

Section  203(b(  onaends  the  present  act  to 
provide  that  the  priority  date  for  all  prefer- 
ence immigrants  shall  be  the  date  on  which. 
a  petition  to  accord  such  a  preference  h.'S 
been  filed  with  the  Attorney  General. 

Sections  203  (c)  and  (d)  substantially  re- 
•  iterate  provisions  contained  in  the  prese::: 
act  on  the  priority  of  consideration  of  vis.i 
applicants  and  tiie  prohibition  against  .> 
consul  issiung  a  preference  visa  Unless  and 
until  a  tx'tition  has  been  approved.  Tech- 
nical changes  in  language  caused  by  the 
elimination  of  the  quota  system  are  also 
made. 

Section  204  rewrites  the  present  sections 
204  and  205  to  combine  a  single  procedure 
for  the  filing  of  visa  petitions  with  the  At- 
torney General  to  accord  the  seven  prefer- 
ence classifications  described  in  section  2u3 

This  section  also  continues  a  limitation  cr. 
the  number  of  orphans  who  may  be  adopted 
by  a  single  family  to  two.  It  also  prohibits 
tlie  approval  of  a  petition  for  an  alien  who 
has  been  found  to  have  married  a  citizen  c: 
permanent  resident  alien  for  the  ptirpose  of 
gaining  a.  preference  under  the  immigration 
laws. 

Section  205  repeats  the  present  sectio:: 
206  of  the  act  providing  for  the  revocation  o: 
visa  petition  approvals  for  fraud,  illegality,  or 
change  of  status. 

Section  206  changes  present  section  207  of 
the  act  to  permit  the  reissue  to  another  ap- 
plicant vmder  the  same  number,  a  vi:a  n>  • 
tised  by  the  initial  holder  of  the  visa. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  three  defini- 
tions contained  in  the  present  act: 

It  repeals  the  present  nonquota  provisions 
of  the  act,  but  continues  to  classify  as  im- 
migrants, and  continues  to  exempt  from  the 
numerical  ceiling,  aliens  already  admitted  a-"? 
immigrants  who  are  returning  to  the  United 
States  after  a  temporary  absence  abroad,  and 
aliens  who  are  natives  of  independent  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  repeals  the  definition  and  concept  of  •> 
quota  immigrant  and  defines  the  professional 
clas.ses  of  preference  immigrants  to  include 
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doctors,  lawyers 
,,;r,.,,  and  cagiueers. 


teachers,  professors,  clergy- 


Sectioa 
c'aanges  in 


It'deSnes  in  one  place  an  "ollslble  orphan," 

■  ■  e  confusing  definition  of  which  exists  cur- 
y,ntlv  In  three  separate  sections  of  the   law. 

■  section  3  of  the  bill  c.-senti,dl7  repeats  t!;e 
1  ""uage  oi  the  present  act  which  requires 
"i  visa  and  a  p.issport  for  every  arriving  im- 
mierant.  It  broadens  the  authority  cf  the 
utorney  General  to  v.Mive  these  documents 
for  returning  residents. 

4  of  tiie  bill  m.^kes  technical 
the  langup-se  of  the  excluding 
p-ovis!ons  contained  in  section  212  of  the 
act  Tlie  material  changes  are: 
"  Tlie  words  "mentally  retarded"  are  sub- 
stituted   for    the    language    "feebleminded." 

"Epilepsy"  is  deleted  as  a  maudat<jry  ex- 
clusion ground. 

Both  of  the  above  changes  were  br.red  on 
the    testimony    of    the    Surgeon    General's 

oSce. 

Other  changes  are  required  to  delete  lan- 
cup.ge  which  would  become  obcolote  with 
tiie  elimination   of   the   quota   system. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  removes  the  word 
"Dhysical"  from  the  lanj^ur.ge  of  scct:on 
243(h>  of  the  act  which  permits  t'le  Attor- 
ney General  to  stay  the  dcportvitioii  of  an 
r/iien  whcm  he  belic\es  would  be  subjected 
tD  (physicril)  persecution  on  his  return  to 
his  homeland.  This  provision  recognizes 
th.it  the  more  subtle,  mcnt?,l.  moral,  and 
emotional  sanctions  imncsrd  on  their  cr.p- 
tive  citizens  by  these  totalitarian  regimes 
,'.re  no  Icsi  a  basis  for  our  refusal  to  return 
these  people  to  their  native  lands  and  to 
such  oppiesiion.  This  sanction  also  makes 
other  confirming  changes. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section  214 
of  the  act.  t'ne  sxrpension  of  doportatioa 
procedure,  to  make  e'igible  for  tliat  privi- 
lege citizens  of  Western  Hemi.<^phere  coun- 
tries and  aliens  who  entered  the  United 
States  as  crewmen,  presently  li^eligible  un- 
der the  terms  of  ihc  current  act. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amer;ds  section  245 
cf  the  act,  the  aUjustmejit  of  status  proce- 
dure, to  m.ike  eligible  for  adjustment  to 
permanent  rc-.idonce  within  this  country. 
..ny  n!!en*in  the  United  St:\tcE  (other  than 
a  native  of  the  Western  Hemisphere)  who, 
if  abroad,  would  be  eligible  for  the  immecii- 
ite  issuance  of  a  visa.  It  removes  tiie  cur- 
rent ineligibility  of  crewmen  for  the  privi- 
lege. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  section  219. 
the  "registry"  provi.^ions.  by  advancing  the 
da'p  of  entry  of  elir^iblcs  frcm  June  28.  1940, 
to  Decrember  24,  1952.  Under  the  amend- 
TT'.pnt,  any  alien  who  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  Inttcr  date  and  has  resided 
iiere  siico.  and  is  of  goc.d  character,  may 
i;e  ci'.in'ed  the  st.itus  of  a  perm.ajient  re:=i- 
C>r..t..  The  section  is.  In  eiiect.  a  l^mi'cd 
£:,-\tr.te  cf  limlt:ition  nfjninst  deprrt:ition. 

All  c.nse.s  which  result  in  tlte  gr.mt  of  per- 
ni.inent  residence  status  by  application 
v.ithln  the  United  States  tinder  sections  244, 
-4,1  and  "'tg  will  also  rcsttlt  in  the  dedtictlon 
of  1  number  in  tiie  overall  ceiling  of  225,- 
l  JO  imnii^r-ants  a  year. 

Section  9  cf  the  bill  prescribes  a  uniform 
co£t  for  immigrant  visa  issimnce  of  $20.  and 
•I'lthcrizes  the  partial  depo-it  or  prepayment 
cf  such  fee  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Section  10  cf  the  bill  repeals  the  Fair 
Share  Refugee  Act  (sees.  1,  2.  and  11  of  the 
"C.  of  Jviiy  14,  1960),  rendered  unnecessary 
!y  the  provisions  for  visa  issuance  to  ref- 
ugees under  the  preference  classification  of 
section  203(a)(7)    of  the  bill. 

The  repeal  of  this  provirion  should  re- 
sult in  the  use  of  the  more  approjiriate  visa- 
i.^s"j!ng  procedure  as  the  method  of  docu- 
Kienting  alien  refugees  for  admi.ssion  to  this 
country  and  to  limit  the  use  of  the  parole 
P!-ovisions  of  the  act  (sec.  212(di(5)  )  to  the 
P'irposes  originally  intended— tlie  temporary 
reception  oi  persons  arriving  in  tlie  United 
States    without   documentation    and    under 


emergent    circumstances,    e.g.,    shipwrecked 
crcwnicn,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons3nt  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPANDED  PROGRAMS  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  106) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUov.ins  message  from  tlie  President 
of  the  United  St.ttes:  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  en  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  or- 
dered to  be  prmtedi 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tlic  American  people  want  their  Gov- 
ernment to  be  not  only  strong  but  com- 
passionate. They  know  that  a  society  is 
.secure  only  where  social  justice  is  secure 
for  all  its  citizens.  When  there  is  tur- 
moil anywhere  in  our  own  country,  our 
instinct  is  to  inquire  if  there  is  injustice. 
Tiiat  instinct  is  sound.  And  these  prin- 
ciples of  compassion  and  j-astice  do  not 
stop  at  the  water's  edie.  We  do  not 
have  one  policy  for  our  ov,n  people  and 
another  for  our  friends  abroad. 

A  vast  revolution  is  sweeping  the 
southern  half  of  this  globe.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  Communists  shall  be- 
come the  beneficiaries  of  this  revolt 
ag:iin.st  injustice  and  privation.  We  in- 
tend to  lead  vigorously  in  tliat  struggle. 
We  will  continue  to  back  that  intention 
with  practical  and  concrete  help. 

In  southeast  Asia  today,  we  are  offer- 
in'?  our  hand  nnd  our  abundance  to  those 
who  seek  to  build  a  brighter  future.  The 
effort  to  create  more  progressive  societies 
cannot  wnit  for  an  ideal  moment.  It 
cannot  wait  until  peace  has  been  finally 
secured.     We  mu.st  move  ahead  now. 

I  know  of  no  more  urgent  task  ahead. 
It  requires  more  of  us,  more  of  other 
pvosrcrotis  nations,  and  more  of  the  peo- 
ple of  southeast  Asia. 

For  our  part,  I  propose  that  we  expand 
our  own  economic  sssistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Laos. 

I  propose  we  start  now  to  make  avail- 
able our  share  of  the  money  needed  to 
harness  the  resources  of  the  entire  south- 
cast  Asia  re?ion  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
people.  Tliis  must  be  an  international 
venture.  That  is  why  I  have  a.sked  Mr. 
Eucrene  Black  to  consult  with  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  poor  and  advanced  nations. 
Our  role  will  be  vital,  but  we  hope  that 
all  other  industrialized  nations,  includ- 
inct  the  Soviet  Union,  will  participate. 

To  support  our  own  effort,  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
for  fiscal  year  1966  an  additional  $89 
million  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Developinent  for  expanded  programs  of 
economic  and  social  development  in 
southeast  Asia. 


This  money  'will  serve  many  purposes : 
First.  Approximately  $19  million  will 
provide  the  first  installment  of  our  con- 
tribution to  the  accelerated  development 
of  the  Mekong  River  Basin.  This  is  an 
important  part  of  the  general  program 
of  regional  development  which  I  out- 
lined at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
April  7.  This  money  will  enable  us  to 
meet  a  request  for  half  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  Nam  Ngum  Dam,  which  the  in- 
ternational Mekong  Committee  has 
marked  "top  priority"  if  the  Mekong 
River  is  to  be  put  to  work  for  the  people 
of  the  region.  This  will  be  the  first 
Mekong  power  project  to  serve  two  coun- 
tries, promising  power  to  small  industry 
and  lights  for  thousands  of  homes  in 
northeast  Thailand  and  Laos.  The 
funds  will  provide  also  for : 

Powerlines  across  the  Mekong  link- 
ing Laos  and  ThaiLind. 

Extensi^'e  studies  of  further  hydro- 
electric, irrigation,  and  flood  control 
projects  on  the  Mekong  main  stream 
and  its  tributaries; 

Expansion  of  distribution  lines  in 
Laos. 

Second,  Five  million  dollars  will  be 
used  to  support  electrification  coopera- 
tives near  three  provincial  towns — 
Long  Xuyen,  Dalat,  and  Nha  Thang — in 
South  Vietnam.  Co-ops.  which  have 
been  so  important  to  the  lives  of  our 
rural  people,  will  bring  the  benefits  of 
low  priced  electricity  to  more  than  200,- 
COC  Vietnamese.  We  hope  this  pattern 
can  be  duplicated  in  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  region.  I  will  ask  that 
we  provide  further  support  if  the  pat- 
tern meets  the  success  we  believe  pos- 
sible. 

Third.  Seven  million  dollars  will  help 
provide  improved  mcdic.ul  and  surgical 
services,  especially  in  the  more  remote 
areas  cf  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand. 
South  Vietnam  is  tragically  short  of 
doctors;  seme  200  civilian  physicians 
must  care  for  a  population  of  15  million. 
In  Laos  the  system  of  AID-supported 
village  clinics  and  rural  hospitals  now 
reaches  more  than  a  million  people.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  We  propose  to  ex- 
tend the  program  in  Laos,  assist  the 
Thailand  Government  to  expand  its  pub- 
lic health  services  to  thousands  of  rural 
villages,  and  to  organize  additional 
medical  and  surgical  teams  for  sick  and 
injured  civilians  in  South  Vietnam. 

Better  health  is  the  first  fruit  of 
modern  science.  For  the  people  of  these 
countries  it  has  far  too  long  been  an 
empty  promise.  I  hope  that  when  peace 
comes  our  medical  assistance  can  be  ex- 
panded and  made  available  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  area  without  regard 
to  political  commitment. 

Fourth.  Approximately  $6  million  will 
be  used  to  train  people  for  the  construc- 
tion of  i-oads.  dams,  and  other  small- 
scale  village  projects  in  Thailand  and 
Laos.  In  many  parts  of  Asia  the  chance 
of  the  villager  for  markets,  education, 
and  access  to  public  services  depends  on 
his  getting  a  road.  A  nearby  water  well 
dramatically  lightens  the  burdens  of  the 
farmer's  wife.  With  these  tools  and 
skills  local  people  can  build  their  own 
schools  '  and  clinics — blessings  only 
dreamed  of  before. 
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Fifth.  Approximately  $45  million  will 
be  used  to  finance  increasing  imports  of 
iron  and  steel,  cement,  chemicals  and 
pesticides,  drugs,  trucks,  and  other  es- 
sential goods  necessary  for  a  growing 
civilian  economy.  This  money  will  a^low 
factories  not  only  to  continue  but, 
through  investment,  to  expand  produc- 
tion of  both  capital  and  consumer  goods. 
It  will  provide  materials  for  urgently 
needed  low-cost  housing.  And  it  will 
maintain  production  incentives  and 
avoid  inflation.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  small 
country,  with  a  low  income,  to  fight  a 
war  on  its  own  soil  and  at  the  same  time 
persist  in  the  business  of  nation  build- 
in?.  The  additional  import  support 
which  I  propose  will  help  Vietnam  to 
persevere  in  this  difficult  task. 

Sixth.  An  additional  $7  million  will 
supplement  the  present  program  of  agri- 
cultural development  and  support 
additional  Government  services  in  all 
three  countries,  and  will  help  in  the 
planning  of  further  industrial  expansion 
in  the  secure  areas  of  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  additional  assistance  I 
request  is  for  Vietnam.  This  is  not  a 
poor  and  unfavored  land.  There  is  wa- 
ter and  rich  soil  and  ample  natural  re- 
sources. The  people  are  patient,  hard- 
working, the  custodians  of  a  proud  and 
ancient  civilization.  They  have  been 
oppressed  liot  by  nature  but  by  man. 
The  failures  of  man  can  be  redeemed. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  aid  for  which 
I  now  ask  additional  authorization. 

We  are  defending  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  decide  their  own 
destiny.  Where  this  right  is  attacked  by 
force,  we  have  no  altei-native  but  to  reply 
with  strength.  But  military  action  is  not 
a  final  solution  in  this  area;  it  is  only  a 
partial  means  to  a  much  larger  goal. 
Freedom  and  progress  will  be  possible  in 
Vietnam  only  as  the  people  are  assured 
that  histoi-y  is  on  their  side — that  it  will 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  a  living  in 
peace,  to  educate  their  children,  to  es- 
cape the  ravages  of  disease  and.  above 
all.  to  be  free  of  the  oppressors  who  for 
so  long  have  fed  on  their  labors. 

Our  effort  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  should  unite,  not  divide, 
th& people  of  that  region.  Our  policy  is 
not  to  spread  conflict  but  to  heal  conflict. 

I  ask  the  Congress,  as  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing affirmation  of  America's  faith  in 
the  cause  of  man,  to  respond  promptly 
and  fully  to  this  request. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  1,  1965. 


THE  FAILURE  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  JOB  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gil- 
LiGAN).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  two  young  men  from  New 


York  City  who  have  become  the  unsung 
heroes  of  the  antipoverty  war. 

Perhaps  they  dcsei-ve  a  parade  up 
Fifth  Avenue — ticker  tape  and  all.  They 
certainly  desei-ve  to  be  remembered  in 
the  histoi-y  of  the  antipoverty  war. 

The  administration  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  the  second  largest  in  the  Nation. 
It  has  proclaimed  its  own  war  on  poverty. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  city  administra- 
tion has  set  up  an  antip  n'erty  operations 
board,  hired  employees,  moved  and 
moved  again  into  new  and  better  office.s. 
It  has  spent,  or  seen  spent,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  antipoverty 
work. 

The  city  administration  has  insisted  it 
understands  the  vastnc^s  of  poverty  in 
New  York  City.  More  than  a  million 
residents  have  incomes  of  le.ss  than 
$1,600.  Some  75.000  youths  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work. 

And  presumably  the  city  administra- 
tion saw  the  imporiance  of  the  Job  Corps. 
ReciTjiting  out  of  school  and  out  of  work 
youth,  the  Corps  would  get  youths  off  the 
streets,  give  them  work,  in.-^piration,  and 
skills. 

And  so  in  March,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  asked  New  York  City 
to  recommend  830  youths  for  the  Joij 
Corps  initial  enrollment. 

Plenty  of  youths  wanted  to  get  in  the 
Job  Corps.  Although  New  York  has  had 
no  substantive  publicity  for  the  Corps, 
some  1,597  youths  have  written  to  the 
Corps  from  New  York  City.  Across  the 
Nation,  some  300,000  have  written  in. 
They  are  applying  at  the  rate  of  15.000 
every  week. 

Presumably,  on  the  call  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  New  York's  anti- 
poverty  organization  shifted  into  high 
gear. 

Each  youth  had  to  be  interviewed.  A 
form  had  to  be  made  out,  a  physical 
taken.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty  had  to 
be  selected  from  some  1.600  known  vol- 
unteers, from  some  75,000  out-of -.school 
and  out-of-work  youngsters. 

Presumably,  the  New  York  antipoverty 
organization  would  send  forms  to  Wash- 
ington. Waiting  computers  would  cor- 
relate each  applicant's  needs  with  vari- 
ous Corps  center  progi-ams,  and  would 
assign  him  to  the  appropriate  center. 

Presumably,  this  activity  went  on  for 
more  than  2  months.  And  then  some- 
one asked  what  had  been  done?  Were 
all  the  youths  in  camps  using  up  the 
quota  for  New  York?  Could  not  the  city, 
with  summer  here,  get  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  allocate  more 
places  for  its  thousands  of  needy  youths? 

But  in  more  than  2  months— by  the 
end  of  May— the  New  York  City  anti- 
poverty  organization  had  gotten  not  830. 
not  300.  not  200.  not  100.  not  even  10 
youths  in  a  Job  Corps  camp. 

The  organization  had  gotten  just  two — 
exactly  two — New  York  youths  in  Job 
Corps  camps. 

But  am  I  being  sarcastic,  unfair? 

True,  only  two  got  into  camps.  But 
the  New  York  organization  actually  did 
screen  26  applicants,  and  sent  the  forms 
to  Washington. 

Yet  the  figures  deceive.  For  of  the 
26,  this  efficient  New  York  City  adminis- 


tration filled  out  7  of  the  simple  forms 
incorrectly.    They  had  to  be  returned 

I  understand  that  the  problem  of 
screening  applicants  in  New  York  Citv 
has  run  into  many  conflicts  and  diffi'^ 
culties. 

One  of  these  conflicts  is  centered  on 
the  question  of  who  is  going  to  give  the 
required  medical  examination.  The 
Government  pays  a  fee  for  each  exarri'- 
nation. 

I  realize  this  is  not  really  funny. 

It  is  not  even  sad. 

It  iS  inexcusable — especially  in  a  citv 
Where  a  million  people  suffer  destitution 
where  500,000  are  on  welfare,  where 
narcotics  has  cut  the  hope  from  countless 
lives,  where  poverty  breeds  poverty  and 
thousands  of  youngsters  find  no  way  out- 
where  frustrations  and  desperations 
abound. 

The  Job  Corps  was  created  by  Con- 
gross  lo  reach  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  who  are  largely  unem- 
ployable because  they  lack  education  and 
skills.  It  is  aimed  at  young  people  who 
have  not  completed  high  .school  and  who 
have  not  found  work.  At  the  conserva- 
tion camps  and  training  centers,  basic 
education  and  job  training  are  being 
provided  for  some  2.500  youths,  and  bv 
June  30.  10,000  will  be  enrolled. 

This  program  is  being  ignored  by  a  city 
government  which  should  be  painfully 
aware  of  the  social  dynamite. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Office  of  Economx 
Opportunity  had  to  ask  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service  to  step  into 
New  York  City  and  screen  200  applicants. 

New  York  City  lags  behind  every  major 
city  in  the  country.  Until  the  New  York 
Times  reported  on  the  situation  on  May 
15,  not  a  single  New  York  City  youth 
was  actually  at  a  Job  Corps  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  city  antipoverty 
operations  board  is  apparently  incapable 
of  doing  the  screening,  I  call  upon  Sar- 
cent  Shriver,  the  Director,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  .set  up 
special  emergency  screening  centers  i.". 
New  York  City  to  process  applications 
immediately. 

Congress  provided  this  resource  almost 
a  year  ago — and  we  must  put  it  to  use- 
now,  before  another  troubled  summer- 
to  help  deprived  youth  break  the  chains 
of  poverty. 
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A  BILL  TO  BRING  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  UNDER  THE  SU- 
PERVISION OF  THE  FEDER.^L 
HOME  LOAN  BANK   BOARD 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  to  bring  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
those  building  and  loan  associations  and 


similar  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  are  not  now  subject 
to  such  rc:-u!ation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  District  of 
Columbia  statutes  neither  regulate  these 
institutions  directly  nor  do  they  confer 
upon  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the 
power  to  regulate  the  15  associations 
drartcred  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  time  that  these  a-s.sociations  be 
•j'.accd  under  the  sujiervision  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today: 
.\N.fLYsis  OF  A  Bill  To  Amend  Section  5  of 
THE    Home    Owners'    Lo.'^n    Act    of    1933 
(With  Respect  to  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociations IN  the  District  of  Columbia) 
The  attached  draft  for  a  bUl  would  add  to 
subsection  (O  of  section  5  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers" Loan  Act  of  193:3  provisions  giving  Dis- 
trict of  CoIumbi;t  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  similar  Jnstitiuions  tlie  same  stat- 
utory lending  and  investment  powers  as  Fed- 
er.U  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  con- 
ferring   on    the    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank 
Bo;;rd  the  same  regulatory  and  enforcement 
DO'A-ers  that  it  has  with  respect  to  Federal 
"savings  and  loan  associations. 

At  prcseiit,  there  are  24  institutions  of 
the  savings  and  loan  type  (in  addition  to 
two  a-ssociations  having  only  branches  in 
the  District  I  which  are  operating  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Of  these  24  institu- 
tions. 9  are  Federal  savings  and  lonn  associ- 
ations and  15  are  District  of  CoUmibia  asso- 
ciations. At  the  clo.se  of  the  ca!(,ndar  year 
1964,  total  assets  of  these  Federal  associa- 
tions amounted  to  $537  million  and  tot.-U  as- 
sets of  these  District  associations  amounted 
to $1.4  billion. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  the 
ex.imining  and  supervisory  authority  for 
District  of  Columbia  associat'ons.  as  well  as 
for  all  Federal  savinps  and  loan  associations 
wherever  located.  However,  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  stat- 
utes do  not  provide  adequate  authority  for 
liie  refrulation  and  supervision  of  District 
associations. 

Thus,  for*example,  the  District  of  Cohtm- 
r.i  statiUes  neither  regulate  directly,  nor 
:  r.fcr  on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bo.ird  the  power  to  rcgtilate,  the  lending 
practices  of  such  associations.  This  is  true 
of  such  vital  matters  as  the  types  of  real 
property  on  which  loans  may  be  niade.  the 
requirement  of  apprai-^als.  the  maximum 
percentages  of  value  that  may  be  loaned. 
-nd  other  matters  customarily  dealt  with  in 
the  stcitutes  of  the  various  States  and  terri- 
triries  either  by  direct  provision  or  by  the 
ronferring  of  regiilatory  authority. 

Likewise,  the  District  of  Columbia  statutes 
do  not  confer  adeqtiate  attthority  over  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  branches 
by  building  and  loan  asscx'iations  in  the  Dis- 
trict. It  is  true  that  the  provisions  em- 
bodied in  subsection  (ci  of  section  26-103 
of  the  Distrl"t  of  Columbia  Code  provide 
Th,')t  no  building  association,  except  those 
eng.igc'd  in  and  doing  a  building-association 
business  on  March  4.  1933.  shall  do  a  btiild- 
ing-.a.ssociation  business  or  maintain  any 
office  in  the  District  until  it  has  secvu-cd  the 
consent  of  the  Board.  However,  even  as- 
suming that  this  provision  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  branches  by  such  associ- 
ations, it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  building 
iind  loan  associations  Incorporated  or  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  are  now  operating  in  the 
District  were  incorporated  or  organized  prior 
to  that  date. 

At  the  present  time  all  building  and  loan 
associations  doing  btisincss  in  the  District 
have   obtained   insurance   of   their   accounts 


by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  WhUe  associations  which  ap- 
ply for  such  Insurance  are  required  by  stat- 
ute to  agree  to  certain  types  of  regulation, 
the  regulation  to  which  they  are  thus  re- 
quired to  agree  is  limited.  For  example, 
the  only  provision  as  to  regulation  of  loans 
is  with  respect  to  certain  loans  beyond  50 
miles  from  the  association's  principal  oEBce, 
and  there  Is  no  authority  to  regulate  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  has  express 
and  adequate  authority  to  regtUate  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  under 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933.  subsection  (a)  of  which  authorizes 
the  Board,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
a.s  it  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  exam- 
ination, operation,  and  regulation  of  such 
associations. 

Tlie  attached  draft  bill  would  end  this 
anomalotjs  .situation.  It  would  give  District 
of  Columbia  associations  the  same  statxuory 
lending  and  investment  authority  as  Fed- 
eral associations  and  would  at  the  same  time 
place  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
the  same  regtUatory  and  enforcement  powers 
which  the  Board  has  with  respect  to  Federal 
associations. 

.Subdivision  (11  of  this  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  with  respect  to  all  incorporated  or  un- 
incorporated building  and  loan  associations 
and  similar  institutions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  transacting  or  doing  btislness 
or  m;antaining  any  office  therein,  shall  have 
the  same  powers  and  functions  as  to  exami- 
nation, operation,  and  regulation  as  are  now 
or  hereafter  vested  in  or  exercisable  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  reference  to  unin- 
corporated associations  is  included  because 
certain  associations  organized  and  in  actual 
operation  before  March  4.  1909,  are  permitted 
by  a  specific  provision  of  law  to  conduct  or 
carry  on  business  without  being  incorpo- 
rated. 

Subdivision  (2)  would  extend  to  such 
building  and  lo;-.n  associations  and  similar 
institutions  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force.  That 
subsection  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
conservators,  receivers,  or  supervisory  repre- 
sentatives in  charge  for  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  in  cases  of  insolvency  as 
defined  therein,  violation  of  law  or  regula- 
tion, unsafe  or  unsound  operation,  conceal- 
ment of  books,  records,  or  assets,  or  refusal 
to  submit  books,  papers,  records,  or  affairs 
for  inspection.  It  also  provides  for  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  proceedings. 

The  existing  District  law  provides  for  tak- 
ing possession  of  a  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation where  It  Is  Insolvent  or  is  knowingly 
violating  the  laws  under  which  it  is  incorpo- 
rated, and  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
where  the  association  discontinues  opera- 
tions for  a  specified  period.  However,  under 
existing  District  law  such  matters  as  unsafe 
or  unsound  operation,  concealment  of  books. 
records,  or  assets,  and  refusal  to  svibmit 
books,  papers,  records,  or  affairs  for  inspec- 
tion are  not  specifically  made  grounds  for 
taking  possession,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  existing  law  atithorizes  the  taking  of 
possession  in  the  case  of  foreign  associations 
doing  business  in  the  District. 

Stibdl vision  (3)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  extend  to  District  of  Columbia 
associations  the  lending  and  investment  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  other 
enactments  of  Congress  applicable  to  lending 
rnd  investment  by  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  whicli  have  their  home  offices  in 
the  District,  except  provisions  applicable 
solely  to  converted  associations.  It  would 
provide  that   no  provisions  of  statute  other 


than  those  so  applicable  to  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  shall  be  applicable  to 
lending  or  Investment  by  such  District  as- 
sociations. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXXII 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  drug  addiction 
in  New  York  and  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  April  8.  1965,  and  fol- 
lows : 

New  York  Citt  in  Crisis — Free-Drug  Plan; 
Already    Tried.   Already    a   Failure 
(There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  cancer 
of  dope  addiction,  but  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  hopes  is  the  "British  sys- 
tem," which  projKsnents  contend  would  cut 
cringe  by  permitting  addicts  to  receive  legal- 
ized drugs  free.     But  the  "British  system." 
like  many  other  proposed  solutions,  is  more 
mvth  than  fact.   Paul   Weissman  reports  as 
he"  looks  into  the  subject  in  today's  article 
as  part   of  the  continuing  "New  York  City 
In  Ci-isls"  series  on  narcotics  addiction.) 
(By  Paul  Weissman) 
The  problem:  drug  addiction. 
The  solution  is  simple  enough,  some  say: 
give  addicts  all  the  drugs  they  want. 

Virtually  every  citizen  concerned  with  ad- 
dict crimes  has  speculated  that  free  drugs 
will  eliminate  the  more  dangerous  social 
aspects  of  narcotics  addiction. 

It  is  where  researchers  begin  and  disci- 
plined people,  Insistent  that  the  world  in 
which  they  live  be  made  orderly  and  safe 
now — not  next  week,  next  month  or  next 
year — end  up.  Their  argument  is  this:  does 
society  not  have  a  duty  to  supply  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  with  drugs  to 
protect  the  majority?  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  city  now  face  murder,  as- 
sault and  robbery  by  addicts  who  steal  $1 
billion  a  year  to  support  their  habit. 

Remove  the  profit  in  heroin,  the  battle  cry 
goes,  and  addicts  will  cease  stealing  to  sup- 
port their  habit. 

In  recent  years,  the  rallying  point  for 
free-drug  advocater.  has  been  a  plan  called 
the  "British  system."  based  on  the  idea  that 
Great  Britain  dispenses  heroin,  morphine 
and  other  opiates  for  a  few  cents  a  dose  to 
anyone  who  requests  narcotic  drug  "treat- 
ment." 

A    PRE%10US    EXPERIMENT 

But  the  "British  system"  is  not  the  first 
plan  to  give  free  drugs  t-o  addicts. 

The  need  for  a  quick,  permanent  cure 
which  wotild  eliminate  the  social  byprod- 
ucts of  drug  addiction  is  nothing  new  In 
America.  Immediately  after  World  War  I. 
the  first  hue  and  cry  to  "Take  the  profits  out 
of  addiction"  began.  A  radical  idea  known 
as  the  "clinic  plan"  started  in  New  York  City 
In  1919.  For  the  first  time,  addicts  who  reg- 
istered at  clinics  were  legally  given,  at  low 
or  no  cost,  enough  heroin  or  other  drugs  to 
maintain  themselves.  As  it  does  now.  the 
idea  seemed  to  make  sense,  and  some  30  other 
cities  followed  suit. 

By  1925.  every  one  of  the  clinics  had  been 
closed.     The     cure     rate     was     nil.     Clinics 
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fcand  tU.it  as  socn  as  they  cut  down  an  ad- 
dict's dosage  he  became  a  ready  custcmer  for 
the  black  m;irket. 

Oihcrs  loarncd  for  the  first  time  how  to 
'"in.'.ke  a  croaker"  (feign  iUness)  to  obtain 
more  drugs  thun  Lhey  needed,  and  then  £o"d 
them  on  the  bhick  in.irkirt  or  persuaded 
friends  to  try  a  shot.  Forced  p'-cscrlptions 
became  a  thriving  buiinr-^s.  V\'l  rst  of  all,  the 
very  fact  of  the  existence  of  t'.-.e  clinics  re- 
moved the  constraininj  idea  that  dr\;;T  addic- 
tion was  ruirally  vvrong  and  phy?icaiiy  dam- 
agin-::;.  Large-scale  teenage  addiction  ap- 
p.iired  far  tiie  first  time,  unci  in  J^ca-  York 
Uie  addiction  rate  rose  slijjrply — and  so  did 
the  crime  rate,  as  the  xinregisrercd  addicts 
stole  to  p.iy  for  their  black-ini'rket  supply. 

World  War  II.  v.-ith  its  eni"-33rgo  on  air 
and  sea  tra\el  cut  sharply  into  the  degree  of 
narcotics  addiction  ;n  t):iis  country.  Wlieu 
ihe  war  ended,  the  Mafia  rediscovered  the 
hULTC  prori',3  in  heroin  and  addiction  flour- 
ished anev,-. 

tlJE    SECOND    C.U.L 

Ten>^enrs  ago,  the  hue  and  c.y  to  legalize 
drugs  began  again.  Tlie  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  among  otiurs.  was  unaUerably 
opposed  to  the  ph^.n.  It  oflered  four  basic 
objections ; 

1.  It  is  impo:  sible  to  maiiitain  addicts  on 
a  uniform  level  ci  dcs^.^e. 

2.  Ambulatory  treatment  of  addicts,  as 
shown  in  the  days  of  the  "chnic  plaja,"  was 
impossible. 

3.  Clinics  would  facilitate  introduction  of 
new  addicts. 

4.  Such  a  pc'licy  rf  free  drups  would  be 
contrary  to  i'lcernational  conventions  and 
Eational  legislation. 

As  for  the  "British  system,"  the  great  ihib- 
boleth  or  advcc:te3  who  would  ■"take  the 
profit  out  of  addiction."  by  Icg'ilizin;;  drugs. 
it  is  very  little  difTerent  from  American  Ir-.v. 
Not  only  does  Enrrland  subscribe  to  the  same 
international  conventions  controlling  nar- 
cotics as  the  Un.tcd  States,  its  laws  are  not 
discimilar. 

The  "British  system."  :;S  Dr.  Granviilr-  Lor- 
im-rr  and  Dr.  Henry  Br;:!  reported  f)  Gover- 
nor RDckefer.er  in  an  c.xhau.itive  1059  fr.udy, 
is  lar^elv  a  tc.-m  invented  by  Amerlrans. 

In  1956.  Britain  had  333  addicts  main- 
tainc-d  on  drus."?.  A  large  p^ercenta^-e  were 
people  who  became  addicted  in  medicai  treat- 
ment, others  were  members  of  the  medical 
profession  addicted,  autharitios  believe';  be- 
cause of  the  easy  accessibility  o:  the  drugs. 
The  figure  of  maintained  addict.!  today,  the 
British  believe,  is  c\cs^  to  800. 

As  the  anntial  report  on  dir.'z  addiction  of 
the  British  Department  of  Health  ccints  out: 
"In  no  cacc  may  danierous  druijs  be  acimin- 
Istercd  exccyi  lor  med:c..l  or  dental  need 
where  it  has  been  sir".;l.-.rly  demonstrated 
that  the  patient  wh.le  capable  of  leading  a 
useful  and  reia.tively  n-rmal  hie  v»hea  a  cer- 
tain minimum  d<-i-e  is  rei^ularly  adminis- 
tered, becomes  tncpcble  of  this  when  the 
dru^  ;-  entirely  d;rccnti:-.ued." 

Net  a  few  peor'e  have  pointed  out  that 
Ent'ir-nd's  narcotics  problem  exi.its  in  a  dif- 
ferent environment  tln.n  the  ctrccts  of  New 
York.  The  crime  rate  in  the  United  States 
is  roughly  four  times  that  of  Britain  and  the 
divorce  rate  is  10  timps  higher.  And  yet.  it 
is  true,  a  few  Br'tish  nrlrUots  are  mahjfained 
on  dru^3.  The  British  Department  cf  Health 
provides  this  example  of  a  stabilized  addict: 

"Jlrs.  C,  a  housev.ife,  is  an  old  lady  and  a 
lifelor.g  neurotic.  Suspected  of  a  crush- 
fracture  in  the  midthorac:c  region  after  a 
fall  she  has  complained  of  cot..stant  pain 
despite  spinal  s\ipp<-.rt.  With  four  metha- 
done tablets,  each  of  5  milli^nms  per  day, 
she  m.anages  her  household  dtities.  There 
has  been  no  plea  to  increase  the  dose.  On 
the  other  hand  withdrawals  have  led  to  such 
a  reaction  that  the  home  and  f.^miiy  have 
sa3ered." 


EXPERTS      UXDETERaED 

Dr=:.  Lnrimer  and  Brill  ;oncluded  6  years 
ago: 

"The  British  system  is  tie  resiilt  of  a  fav- 
orable situation,  not  the  c^use  of  it."  They 
said  the  lack  of  a  narcotics  problem  in  Eng- 
land was  not  the  result  o:'  superior  law  en- 
forcement, but  the  lack  o;    a  niarket. 

Despite  this,  there  are  i :  few  experts  who 
still  argue  that  a  plan  to  ":ake  the  profit  out 
of  addiction"  should  be  ti  led  in  the  United 
States.  ITiey  say  that  sue  h  a  step  should  be 
on  tlie  n^ust  cirefully  controlled  experinaental 
level.  E'ipcrts  who  oppose  luch  experimenta- 
tion with  heroin  will  quo  e  the  philosopher 
Santayana,  as  they  ha\e  i  a  the  past.  They 
will  say.  "He  who  does  no ,  heed  the  lessons 
of  history  is  condemned  ti  i  repeat  them." 

Tiiey  argue  that  stich  e  tperuueutation  in 
the  proper  hands  is  woi  lii  another  tria.1, 
recos^niziiig  the  danger  tlia  t  it  must  not  hold 
out  undue  hope  to  addict  i  that  heroin  may 
eventually  be  dispensed  fi  ee  and  thus  deter 
them  from  givuig  up  tt  eir  habit.  TheUr 
rationale  is  that  it  snoulc  be  tried  because 
there  n;ay  be  enoi;gh  Mi-s.  C's  in  America  for 
whom  drugs  tliat  are  nov  illegal  do  repre- 
sent the  closest  thmg  to   i  cure. 

A  :najor  problem  i:i  tii;  United  States  is 
that  if  httle  is  known  ab  :)Ut  the  nature  of 
drug  addiction,  ev;n  less  j  known  about  the 
addict.  Few  experts  who  i  re  not  politicians. 
Will  deny  that  addiction  sts  tistics  made  avail- 
able eltner  by  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department  or  the  Pecieri.l  Bureau  of  Neu:- 
cotics  are.  at  best,  mmin.al  figures.  These 
statistics  represent  for  the  most  part  addicts 
who  come  in  contact  witl  i  the  law.  In  or- 
der to  support  these  figuns.  scnie  publ.c  of- 
ficials like  to  believe  that  almost  every  addict 
is  arrested  at  one  time  or  another.  But 
medical  authorities  liave  ttported  th.it  there 
are  m  New  Yor  k  and  other  )arts  of  the  United 
States,  sizable  numbers  i  of  addicts  with 
enoueh  money  to  '-uTjpor:  their  habit  or  the 
ability  to  avoid  getting  c  .^ight  in  pos.'-ession 
cf  narcotic  cr  dangerou:;  diugs.  Their  habits 
3f   addict io|i   a 


are   totally   un- 
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and   patterns   of 
kno.vn  to  the  authorities 

As  Dr.  Charles  Wiuick.  ajleading  researcher 
in  addiction,  has  pointed  qut,  "There  appears 
to  be  no  or.e  kind  of  p^yeiii  .trie  diag.nosis 
which  is  common  to  dri;  t  t^iic  cts.  All  kinds 
of  people  can  and  do  be-xn.e  clrxig  addicts. 
The  psychiatric  claFSification  of  the  addict 
does  not  determine  the  p^-ogress  of  his  ad- 
diction." 

Bv;t  ti-.ere  are  certain  e^ncralizations  that 
can  be  m.;de  without  addicts.  lie  is,  many 
psych;atri:its  say,  a  person  who  appears  to  be 
h'.uig  lii  defiance  cf  C0ii\ei.tio;i  and  law,  but 
in  fact  is  scmecne  in  tli:;Dt,  snTneono  strug- 
gling to  escape  rcal.tv.  Litke  tlte  coinpulsi-.e 
gaiTibler,  his  life  at  fir.t  is  one  of  danger 
under  co:itrol.  He  tte  It.  He  beats  the 
police.  Ho  Cups.  Hea  :.d.  j-;l — for  a  while. 
And  the  habit  grows.  When  ;.  becomes  large 
enougii.  the  danger  is  no  Jonger  under  con- 
trol. The  addict  beccmos  his  need  and  vir- 
tvially  every  aspect  of  iiis  f-cistence  is  condi- 
tioned a.nd  satisited  v.:ta  one  demand,  one 
love.  o?.e  fact:  heroin.  H|e  has  reached  the 
world  cf  dead  souls. 

ti;e  .addict's  r'  3cri.Tt'nE 
In  New;  York  City.  becaujEe  of  the  high  ad- 
diction rate,  this  addict's  jworld  has  become 
rn  entire  .•society  in  itself,  k  subculture,  with 
itv-  own  mores,  values,  rcwird.s,  and  heroes. 

"I  oeat  the  fuzz,"  an  adjdict  will  say  on  a 
street  corner.    "I  made  the  jtcene.  ' 

But  ai  Jeremy  Lamer  n»oted  in  his  study 
of  teenage  addiction  iJi  Jfcw  York,  the  ad- 
dict, altliougii  he  is  (outside  of  and 
deprecatory  of  normal  socitty,  is  acutely  de- 
pendent on  it.  This  me.»ns'  that  the  jails, 
hospitals,  and  rehabilitation  centers  in  v/iiich 
he  lives  and  moves  are  th«  crucial  environ- 
mental  factors  on  him.     The  conditions  in 


tlicee  places  should  be  stich  as  to  seek  to  ctire 
htm.  In  fact,  tliey— and  other  city  "facili- 
ties — are  of  little  help. 

A  crucial  factor  in  the  city's  failures  in 
its  battle  against  addiction  has  been  thi* 
it  has  Initiated  almost  no  valid  research 
Addicts  are  extremely  difficult  to  e.Karair» 
and  even  more  difficult  to  treat.  Bceaii'Je 
they  tend  to  be  unv.saally  dependent,  uu- 
cier  qtiestioniug  they  invariably  h.md  up  the 
answer  any  questioner  wants  to  hear.  la 
New  York,  very  few  researchers,  psychiatrist- 
or  social  workers  have  taken  the  time  cr 
trouble  to  e.Kamine  the  .addict  in  his  natur  i 
environment;  on  the  street.  And  tho.?e  wi.o 
have,  mostly  from  private  clinics,  are  rarely 
listened  to. 

Mo:it  of  all.  the  addict  desperately  needs 
to  kno7/  v.-herc  he  stands,  must  in  fact  know 
clearly  what  kind  of  treatment  he  can  ex- 
pect in  the  courts,  from  the  health  depart- 
ment, in  hospitals  and  after.  As  older  ad- 
dicts talk  endlessly  of  their  experiences  in 
the  Federid  hospital  at  Lexington.  Ky, 
younger  addicts  h.a.-sh  over  days  at  Manhat- 
tan General,  Metropolitan.  Napanock  fa  cor- 
rectional institution)  aiid  Hikers  Island 
(city  ]ail). 

The  problem  is  that  if  the  community  it- 
self is  confiised  and  impotent  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  tlie  addict,  how  can  the  com- 
munity then  expect  the  addict  to  come  ti 
grips  wi'Jh  his  problem  with  himself  a:.d 
hi.s  problems  with  society? 

Tltis  lias  been  the  problem,  accentuaterlby 
lack  of  rescarcii.  in  New  York  City.  There 
are  some  areas  where  research  has  been  done, 
mostly  in  the  public  announcements  o£ 
"cures"  or  dr:  matic  progre:  s.  Tlie  danger  of 
aiming  at  panaceas  is  that  they  m.ay  in  fact 
prccipilate  new  problems  as  serious  as  those 
they  were  intended  to  resolve. 

Such  is  tlie  .situation  with  the  Metcalf- 
Voelkcr  law  adopted  by  the  State  m  1963. 
This  law  permits  arrested  addict.'=,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  elect  civil  commitnicnt 
in  a  hospital  in  lieu  of  prosecution.  After 
a  period  of  conrinement,  usually  3  or  4 
montlis.  the  addict  is  paroled  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  3  years.  In  practice,  a  large 
proportion  of  addicts  reject  civil  coiEmlt- 
ntont  because  they  prefer  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  su.=pended  sentence  or  even  6  mentis 
in  jiil  ratiier  thau  face  a  long  parole.  Met- 
ctlf-Voelker,  or  article  9  of  the  Slate  ment.al 
hygiene  law.  as  it  is  legally  known,  has  been 
further  complicated  by  t!ie  seemingly  arbi- 
trary judicial  selection  of  those  who  are  to  be 
eligible.  And  controlled  State  research  oa 
those  who  are  committed  has  been  cxtreiao- 
ly  liinlTcd. 

The  city's  research  programs  have  simiier 
conilicts  between  hopes  and  results.  Two 
major  projects  are  now  being  coiiducted  with 
t!ie  aid  of  city  funds.  One  is  being  done— 
V. iUi  a  Rockefeller  Foutidation  grant  meet- 
ing part  of  the  coFts — by  Dr.  Vincent  Do'e. 
He  is  attempting  to  discover  whether  addicti 
can  be  mair.tuined  on  an  ambulatory  brisis 
on  a  20-year-uld  synthetic  narcotic  called 
methadone. 

Before  Dr.  Dole  began  his  experiments,  the 
drug  !iad  been  used  for  rt  least  a  decade  in 
hospitals  withdraw! :ig  addicts  from  heroin 
addiction.  Metliadone  eased  the  terrible 
witl'.drawal  syniptr .ms  and  he'pctl  v.ean  t!-:e 
addict  from  the  more  addictive  drug.  B'ai 
.•iome  addicts  complain  that  after  leavh'.g 
hospital  facilities  they  were  left  7.-i:h  a  meth- 
adcne  habit,  then  returred  to  herein  and 
found  they  had  to  kick  addiction  to  t'vo  dif- 
ferent cirugs. 

Dr.  Dole'e  experiment  is  important  becau.'=e 
if  it  is  .successful,  vast  hospital  facilities,  the 
city  hopes,  might  not  be  needed  to  treat 
acidicts.  Tiic  theory  is  that  an  addict  wcuid 
appea.r  once  a  day  for  a  shot  of  m.ethado:ie 
which,  hopefully,  would  .euspend  his  craving 
for  heroin. 
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"Our  good  old  methadone,"  is  the  way 
Narcotics  Coordinator  Dr.  Catherine  Hess  de- 
scribes the  drug.  "It  has  no  highs  and  It  has 
no  lows." 

A  GIMMICK? 

One  present  problem  Is  that  city  officials 
are  anxious  to  announce  that  drug  mainte- 
nance using  methadone  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  war  on  addiction,  though  Dr. 
Dole's  initial  experimental  group  involved 
only  eight  patients.  The  pressiue  to  pre- 
maturely put  forth  maintenance  on  metha- 
done as  a  "gimmick  that  worked"  brought 
Dr.  Alfred  M.  Freedman,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  psychiatry  at  Metropolitan 
Ho.=pital,  to  issue  this  caution  at  the  Grade 
Mansion  Conference  on  Narcotics  Addiction: 

■  Tiiere  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  among 
t!ie  informed  laity  in  New  York."  he  said. 
"that  maintenance  will  remove  the  more 
irritating  itspects  o*'  addiction,  such  as 
criminality,  from  the  community.  As  pro- 
fessionals in  this  field,  we  owe  it  to  the 
public  not  to  make  misleading  and  prema- 
ture claims.  We  do  not  know,  for  example, 
what  proportion  of  addicts  will  make  metha- 
done a  drug  of  choice.  Our  own  experience 
shows  that  many  will  abtise  whatever  agent 
Is  at  hand^but  how  strong  an  attachment 
will  remain  to  illegal  drugs  is  still  an  open 
question." 

A  second  experiment  underwritten  by  the 
c'ty  is  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Eric  Simon. 
He  is  attempting  to  determine  the  effect  of 
heroin  on  cell  tissue  as  a  step,  perhaps,  to- 
ward finding  an  agent  that  will  counteract 
the  eiicct  of  heroin. 

Virtually  the  only  major  study  being  con- 
ducted In  New  York  that  will  attempt  to 
provide  valid  statistical  data  as  guidelines  for 
rehabiliuition  of  criminal-addicts  is  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  Washington  Heights,  at  one 
of  the  health  department's  intake  centers. 
An  extension  of  an  experiment  conducted  by 
the  New  York  State  Parole  Board,  now  partly 
financed  with  Federal  funds,  the  present 
study  is  attempting  to  establish  the  effects 
of  various  kinds  of  parole  in  keeping  addicts 
off  drugs. 

Leon  BrlU,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. h;is  established  three  separate  groups 
of  parolees.  Tlie  control  group  is  assigned  to 
any  probation  officer.  A  second  group  re- 
ports lo  officers  with  special  narcotics  train- 
ing, still  another  group  reports  to  officers 
who  are  also  trained  in  narcotics,  but  carry 
unusually  small  caseloads  and  have  closer 
contact  with  parolees.  Dr.  Hess  de.scribes  the 
latter  portion  of  the  study  as  a  reaching  out 
kirid  of  program. 

Tlic  Federal  Government  is  also  continuing 
substantial  research  into  the  causes  and  pos- 
sible cures  for  addiction. 

Today,  as  last  year,  a  decade  ago  and  a 
century  ago,  there  are  no  known  cures. 
Something  more  is  tinderstood  txxlay  of  the 
f.tctors  that  will  tiu'n  an  individual  who  is 
addiction-prone  to  actual  use  of  drugs,  and 
something  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the 
addict  himself. 

But  for  all  the  vast  resources  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  much  of  the  work  now  being 
done  that  has  become  meaningful  In  plan- 
ning programs  is  not  conducted  in  municipal 
facilities,  but  voluntary  agencies.  Limited 
by  pitifully  small  budgets  and  inadequate 
facilities  for  hospital  aftercare,  these  agen- 
cies have  been  accepting  the  addict  for  what 
he  is  and  treating  him  In  any  way  they  can. 

The  ability  of  the  voluntary  agencies  to 
report  results  Is  severely  limited.  Yet  Teen- 
Challenge.  East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish, 
Daytop  Lodge,  Henry  St.  Settlement  House, 
and  a  dozen  other  organizations  have  made 
pioneer  contributions  not  only  in  guiding 
addicts  away  from  drugs,  but  contributing 
to  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem as  It  exists  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
today. 


Other  organizations,  some  highly  publi- 
cized, also  have  real  accomplishments.  Syna- 
non,  the  most  controversial  of  all,  has  de- 
veloped techniques  that  have  been  adopted 
by  Daytop  Lodge  In  New  York  and  Dr.  Efram 
Ramiez,  operator  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
clinics,  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  Synanon,  which 
has  no  medical  staff,  does  not  often  mention 
the  contribution  required  for  admission  that 
preselects  Its  patients  or  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  patients  remain  only  a  short  time, 
leave,  and  return  to  drugs. 

Synanon  has  found  popular  approval 
among  politicians  and  even  social  workers, 
but  not  with  the  medical  profession,  which 
argues  treatment  of  addiction  is,  in  fact,  a 
medical  problem.  Other  critics  of  the  orga- 
nization attack  the  extreme  public  relations 
tactics  Synanon  frequently  goes  in  for  In 
order  to  raise  funds.  The  latest  example  Is 
a  soon-to-be-released  film,  "Synanon"  that 
not  only  misrepresents  the  nature  of  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction,  but  conclud'^s  in 
grand  Hollywood  fashion:  Love  conquers  all, 
including  heroin. 

SHORT    ON    RECORDS 

Lack  of  staff  and  lack  of  facilities  In  many 
organizations  also  hamper  accurate  report- 
ing of  research  findings.  Dr.  Robert  Balrd, 
the  physician  who  operates  Haven  Clinic, 
claims  to  have  treated  1,000  addicts  with  a 
35-percent  success  rate.  He  has  shown  no 
one  any  medical  records,  yet  newspapers  and 
television  stations  have  accepted  his  statis- 
tics with  little  question.  Evidence  does  ex- 
ist that  he  has  helped  some  addicts.  To 
what  extent,  on  what  drugs,  in  what  way? 
No  one  knows.  Dr.  Balrd  says  he  is  doing  a 
one-man  Job  without  time  for  records,  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  adds  his  real  purpose  Is 
to  "wake  up  the  medical  profession  to  the 
need  of  doing  something  about  addiction." 

Dr.  Baird  wants  city.  State,  Federal,  or 
voluntary  funds  for  an  $8  million  addiction 
clinic  in  Harlem. 

The  fact  Is,  virtually  that  at  present  and 
in  the  forseeable  future,  there  are  no  cures 
for  heroin  addiction,  Tliis  does  not  mean 
there  is  no  treatment  possible.  New  York 
City  is  already  10  years  behind  in  planning 
and  organizing  any  real  program.  Tlie  sit- 
uation has  become  so  critical  that  a  program 
is  no  longer  needed  that  will  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  this  year  or  next.  New 
York  needs  a  griding  hand  capable  of  plan- 
ning a  step-by-step  10-year  program  that  will 
provide  a  sequence  of  facilities  that  can 
treat  addicts. 

Among  those  things  that  have  been  learned 
from  voluntary  agencies  and  ex-addicts  Is 
that  In  every  case  where  an  addict  has  gone 
off  the  drugs  a  conversion  of  some  kind  takes 
place  after  he  has  withdrawn.  It  may  be  a 
psychiatric  conversion,  a  conversion  induced 
through  constant  group  therapy  or  even  as  a 
result  of  continual  contact  with  a  strong, 
guiding  fl^re.  For  others  it  has  been  a  re- 
ligious conversion.  The  essence  of  Synanon's 
method  is  to  Imbed  the  addict  In  an  arti- 
ficial power  structure,  remove  from  his  home 
environment,  where  he  must  struggle  to  rise 
from  kitchen  attendant  to  Jobs  that  carry 
higher  status  and  more  importance.  Some 
ex-addicts  are  able  to  leave  Synanon  com- 
pletely. Others  remain  In  the  organization 
as  fund  raisers  and  active  proselytizers. 

Doctors  have  speculated  that  the  "matur- 
ing out"  process,  that  leads  addicts  to  quit 
drugs  at  35  or  40  or  even  50.  is  In  itself  a  kind 
of  conversion. 

A  StJDDEN    REALIZATION 

"It  was  a  lousy  life."  reports  one  ex-addict. 
"A  day  came  along  when  I  just  realized  I 
wasn't  getting  anything  out  of  the  way 
things  was.  I  decided  to  quit  drugs  without 
anyone's  help.  How  many  guys  do  you  know 
can  say  that?" 


The  community  is  faced  with  the  enor- 
mously expensive  problem  of  creating  not 
only  the  kind  of  facilities  It  needs,  but  also 
finding  people  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
conversion  of  the  addict.  Here  are  princi- 
pal suggestions  for  achieving  these  goals; 

Predetoxlflcatlon  centers  are  needed  that 
will  not  only  give  the  addict  hope  by  telling 
hhn  of  treatment  that  Is  available,  but  mo- 
tivating him  toward  a  cure.  This  Is  now 
being  done  almost  entirely  by  voluntary 
agencies. 

Recreational  therapy  and,  in  a  small  way, 
occupational  therapy,  should  be  started  in 
hospitals,  and  the  city  is  doing  some  of  this 
now.  The  basic  problem  is  any  addiction 
program  is  not  only  intensifying  care  and 
motivation  at  every  step  of  the  way  but 
stretching  out  the  program  Itself.  Addicts, 
many  specialists  say,  cannot  be  forced  to 
take  what  may  be  the  next  proscribed  step 
until  th|ey  are  ready. 

Posthospital  centers  should  not  be  re- 
creations of  West  Side  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, as  the  city  now  plans,  but  facilities 
either  In  the  city  or  a  rural  area  where  basic 
therapy  can  take  place.  An  Important  step 
In  this  phase,  as  voluntary  agencies  have 
learned,  is  to  teach  the  ex-addict  he  Is 
capable  of  producing  something  of  value:  a 
cabinet  a  group  project,  poetry  or  painting. 

When  the  addict  is  ready,  and  only  when 
he  is  ready,  he  should  be  promoted  to  a 
facility":  where  actual  work  in  a  carefully 
controlled  environment  is  done.  It  is  a  step 
for  men  "on  the  road,"  but  men  still  too 
shaky  to  resist  the  temptation  of  drugs. 
Workshops,  labor  gangs,  public  works  proj- 
ects or  farmwork  might  be  suitable  as  a 
pretraining  step  before  actually  preparing 
a  man  for  a  Job. 

In  a  final  stage,  the  addict,  living  on  the 
outsldei  would  be  responsible  for  managing 
his  own  finances  and  staying  on  a  Job.  He 
would  still  be  able  to  rely  on  staff  members 
for  help,  but  not  forced  co  report  as  a 
parolee.  As  the  work  not  only  of  Synanon 
but  other  agencies  has  proved,  ex-addlcts 
can  be  the  most  useful  of  all  personnel  not 
only  in  eventually  staffing  such  a  vast  pro- 
gram blit  as  active  combatants  In  the  com- 
munity' against  narcotics. 

t  HANDLING    THE   COST 

By  beginning  to  plan  such  a  program  on 
a  10-year  basis  now,  medical  experts  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  test  the  strength 
of  each  link  in  the  chain  as  it  Is  fashioned. 
Because  of  the  vast  expense  in  programs  of 
this  kind — it  cost  roughly  $15  a  day  to  keep 
a  man  in  prison,  $25  in  a  hospital — Federal 
and  State  budgets  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amortize  the  load. 

The  program  would  effectively  remove  ad- 
dicts from  their  environment  and  the  source 
of  supply  of  drugs.  Eventually,  it  would  use 
the  addict  as  ian  effective  agent  In  curbing 
further  drug  addiction. 

At  present,  the  alternatives  are  few.  Not 
long  ago,  the  Rev.  Norman  Eddy,  who  has 
spent  a  decade  fighting  addiction  in  East 
Harlem  and  unsympathetic  officials  at  city 
hall,  offered  another  solution: 

"All  you  need  to  do,"  he  said,  "is  revitalize 
this  city  and  the  rest  of  Western  civilization. 
Heroin  is  a  t>ain  killer  and  this  is  a  painful 
world  for  some  people  to  live  in  not  only 
egthetically,  but  spiritually.  It's  quite  pos- 
mble,"  he  said,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door 
from  East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish's  cen- 
ter for  addicts,  "that  heroin  addiction  Is  a 
sensible    answer    for   some   people." 

No  one  who  had  seen  him  run  his  fingers 
through  his  white  hair  as  he  said  it  or 
heard  him  sigh  as  he  stepped  onto  103d 
Street  could  ever  have  forgotten  what  he 
said.  It  was  a  vpice  of  despair.  He  did  not 
believe  anyone  on  earth — including  New 
York — really  cared  about  freeing  the  people 
In  his  parish  from  heroin  addiction. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

Mr.  SWEIENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  CMi".  Multee)  may  ex- 
tend liis  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  possible  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  narcotics  problem. 

This  is  the  final  article  on  drug  addic- 
tion in  the  series  on  V'New  York  City  in 
Crisis ■'  and  appeared  in  the  New  York 
H?r.->ld  Tribune  of  April  9,  1965. 

Tne  ai'ticle  follows: 
New    Yokk    Cut   in    Crisis — FicHTtNC    the 
Dbug  Msn.vcx,  What  Coulc  Be  Do.ne 
(By  Paul   Weissman> 

(The  gimmicks  have  failed,  and  now  the 
city  must  find  eflecti'^e  ways  of  combating 
narcotics  addiction  and  of  rehabilitating  the 
tens  of  thcus.-inds  ct  its  victims.  It  will  not 
be  easy,  inexpensive,  or  quiclc.  The  begin- 
nings ci  a  comprehensive  prcgriim  can  no 
longer  be  sacrificed  to  politic.lly  inspired  but 
discredited  meihods.  In  this  f.nal  article  of 
the  "New  York  City  in  Crisis"  scries  en  nar- 
cotics addiction.  Paul  Woifsman  pre;er.t3 
reconimendutions  of  respected  e;;perts  in  the 
field.  I 

Ten  years  ago.  New  York  City  despci-utely 
needed  a  program  to  combat  narcolics  ad- 
diction. The  indications  were  obvio'as. 
Teenage  use  of  narcotics  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs  was  on  the  rise,  as  it  is  now.  The 
city  had  half  the  addict  population  of  the 
United  State-,  warned  the  Federal  Bvireau  of 
Narcotics.  A  few  steps  were  ttken.  when 
publ-c  presstire  demanded  them,  but  virtually 
nothing  happened. 

New,  despite  intensive  police  work,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  wcrid  lias  become  the 
criminal  addiction  capital  oi  the  Western 
World. 

Courts  ar?  bifT^od  by  the  nnrcoticp  addic- 
ticn  problem.  The  jails  are  already  fu'.I. 
Hospital  tacihtjes  for  addicts  are  extremely 
1-mited.  Except  for  the  worjs  of  a  few  pio- 
r.eerlne  voluntary  agencies  and  initial  stcpe 
towards  strict  supervision  of  addicted  j>a- 
roiees,  -drtually  no  working  system  exists  for 
treating,  controlling  or  rehabilitating  the 
addict    even    after    he    is    withdrawn   from 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  devastating:  The 
addict  population  not  only  doesnt  decrease 
bu-  also  mullipUes  at  a  fearful  rate. 

City  o£5cial8  are  ever  searching  for  a  pnna- 
ce.i.  a  "cure,"  a  "gimmick."  that  will  ease 
public  pressure  for  a  meaz»ing:ful  prcarajn. 
But  there  are  no  cures  and  there  are  no 
gimmickj. 

According  to  ejiperts  in  the  field,  the  city 
TK-eds  a  long-range,  perhaps  a  10-year  plan 
for  construction  of  f:«rilities,  workable  pro- 
grams and  a  staff  able  to  oope  successfully 
with  the  retiabilltation  of  addicts.  Facili- 
ties must  include  predetoxificaticn  centers, 
hospital  facilities,  close  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters and.  eventually,  a  Job-training  and 
guidance  program.  Former  addicts,  as  sev- 
eral organizations  have  shown,  can  be  useful 
not  cnly  in  these  programs  but  in  fighting 
new  addiction. 

PERSOXJTEI.    SHORTAGE 

The  record  of  tJae  city  of  New  York  shows 
that  it  does  not  iiave  the  personnel  capable 
of  pltinning,  organizing,  or  successfully  im- 
plementing a  serious  antiaddiction  program. 
Facilities  cannot  be  staffed  simply  by  sliift- 
Ing  employees  from  one  installation  that  has 
failed  to  another  tiiat  is  opening  up,  as  was 


program  to  fight 
Health    Depart 


the  case  with  the  closing  of  Riverside  Ho.';- 
pital  and  the  organization  of  the  West  Side 
Rehabilitation  Center. 

If  New  York  is  to  have  a  good  program,  it 
roust  be  more  than  a  political  maneuver  to 
quell  the  public's  demand*  for  action  now, 
for  in  the  past  this  has  resulted  in  little  more 
than  new  studies,  vacant  pronouncements. 
and  "paper"  programs. 

Because  New  York  represents  the  worst 
addiction  problem  iu  the  Tnired  St<iies  .tnd 
because  authorities  know  tjiat  addicts  gravi- 
tate to  New  York,  the  problem  here  is  indc-d 
a  national  problem.  A  functior.;il  procram, 
narcotics  experts  say.  should  be  drawn  up 
on  the  State  level  in  cccperution  with  the 
VS.  Department  of  HeaJtrt.  Education,  and 
WeLf.ire  and  be  implemeiittd  and  adminis- 
tered 111  the  State  level. 

Because  costs  f'jr  lueii  r,  prc;-'ram  would  V^e 
enormoiis.  they  shou'.d  be  shared  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  city  gcternments. 

But  in  addition  to  loi^g-ranee  jjlanning, 
there  are  things  tliat  can  He  done  no-.v.  Af- 
ter weeks  '^if  intervio'.vs  with  responsible  per- 
sons wiio  li..\e  been  studying  the  overwhelm- 
ing problems  for  years,  thieve  rccoinmenda- 
tious  have  etolvcd: 

New  York  City  has  thfc  greatest  public 
rcl.T.tiQns  and  ccm.municatit)ns  c.xi>ert3  in  the 
v%-orld,  but  no  educational 
narcotics  addiction.  The 
ment  through  the  office  (^f  the  city's  Nar- 
cotics Coordinator,  Dr.  Cntherine  Hess,  has, 
in  effect,  hardly  more  tlitm  a  one-woman 
speaker's  bureau:  Dr.  Henajhcrself.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  failure  of  the  aealth  department 
r.'.id  other  city  agencies,  police  have  been 
forced  to  create  their  ownj  educational  pro- 
gram. M.tyor  Warmer  cnij  and  .should  call 
on  the  Advert:.-i:tg  Cnimiil  nnd  volunteer 
experts  within  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  industries  to  plnii  and  organ :;:e  a 
public  education  program.! 

M^re  than  60  bills  that  iciate  to  narcotics 
addiction,  h:\\e  been  Introauced  in  the  legis- 
lature. Half  of  them  recamtnerid  increased 
penalties  for  nosses'^ion  and  sales.  Wliat 
New  York  police  really  naed,  however,  is  a 
minor  modificntion  of  semion  15:-.3  of  the 
State  penal  law  50  That]  they  can  arrest 
people  v.lio  loiter  for  the  fi^rpose  of  buying 
drttrs.  The  neccs.sary  chfn^e  Is  a  simple 
oae:  th?  law  needs  to  be  altered  so  that 
it  read.=.  "  n  the  street,  an  stairways,  hall- 
w.'ys,  bitsementis.  nnd  roof?." 

Of  cnur^^.  other  St:.:e  |p^;sl.-it;on  l.s  al^o 
needed.  Because  of  tiie  rfce  in  teenfige  ad- 
diction, il'.c  j,"l  s.ilr-.s  of  bartitur.^tcs  and  am- 
phetaminc-s  should  be  m.a*  a  felony  offen.<^e. 
(It;  is  now  a  m.ii^'.emeanor' .  Unlike  iteroin 
addict-sellers,  merchants  in  pills  are  fre- 
quently r.onusers.  S.?les  of  couqrh  .svrups 
th.at  contain  1  percent  c  deine  rilso  nf^d  to 
be  furtiier  restricted  so  that  thesp  meciicines 
may  not  legally  be  sold  to  anvor.e  under  21 
without  a  prescripticn. 

Most  importaut  of  all.  if  police  are  to 
meet  the  public  deman.i  tor  action  a?-.;r.st 
major  v-hclesalers  and  pcdd'^r-.  Con.<'ress 
mtjst  heed  recommendatioE.s  of  the  Attorney 
General's  ofSce  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  would  m.ake  wire  t-ap  evidence 
admi.ssible  in  court.  True,  ihere  is  a  legiti- 
mate civil  rig.hts  issue  invtslved.  'out  at  the 
same  time,  w^iihout  wiretap  evitle:;'  •\  crime 
syndicates  like  tlie  Maiia  are  abiC  to  operate 
almoet  without  fear  of  police. 

In  the  history  of  New  York  jurisprudence, 
notbuig  has  ever  matched  the  ;-pectacIe  of 
seven  Mafia  rackotcer.s  in  a,  New  Yoik  court- 
room en  No\'eni"oer  1.5,  19G3.  when  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Irving  L.inff  said  tliey  were 
beroin  sellers,  "guilty  beyond  any  reastinable 
doubt";  said  they  had  orr-'icted  themselves 
in  their  own  words,  and  then  asked  for  a 
dianvissal  of  the  case.  The  evidence  con- 
sistetl  of  wiretap  recordiBg.s.  District  At- 
torney Frank  Hogan,  Mr.  Lang  said,  banned 
tiieir  admission  in  court  unMl  Congress 
specifically  authorized   tliqir  use. 


THE    COURTS 

The  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  h;is  had  sole 
responsibiiity  for  almost  four  decades  "for 
the  control  of  n.ircotics.  At  present,  fearer 
than  300  agonUs  are  assigned  to  conirol  (iiu<^ 
traffic  into  New  York,  and  the  agency  savs 
the  entire  Army.  Na\-y.  Marine,  and  Coast 
Guard  could  not  stem  the  flow  of  herion 
But  no  one  has  examined  whether  a  reason- 
ably increased  force  would  not  provide  more 
effective  control.  Others  liave  suggested  the 
Narcotics  Buresu  be  dis'oanded  and  law  en- 
forcement resp<3nsibtlity  in  the  field  be  given 
to  the  FBI;  combative  and  reiiabihtauon 
programs  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Becar.se  the  bns;ncss  of  heroin  is  ,Tn  in- 
ternational one,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  somet'ning  be  done  on  an  lnte--r;ational 
level.  The  State  Department,  throuih  the 
United  Nations  nnd  diplomatic  channel.?,  his 
reported  little^ffort  to  deal  with  opium  grow- 
ing m  Turkey:  traffic  from  Lebancn.  or  ship- 
ments of  heroin  from  France.  Jt'^xico  ap- 
pears  to  be  another  maj'ir  soiu-ce  of  dniss 

The  chaos  and  the  quality  of  the  judiciary 
in  New  York's  criminal  courts  is  well  kuo-Trn 
For  addicts  brought  before  the  bench  therp 
is  often  a  mixture  of  cattle-car  justice,  a 
boreci  rnd  irritrited  Judiciai-y  and  a  judiciary 
tiiat  lias  little  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  prol> 
lem.  New  York,  rather  than  needing  moie 
politically  appointed  criminal  court  judges 
with  minimal  legal  e?:poricnce.  nceos  a  sepa- 
rate narcotics  court,  with  judges  trailed  tc 
cieal  with  the  special  problems  of  addiction 
Such  a  system  would  permit  the  judiciarr 
to  deal  with  the  addict  as  an  individu.Tl;  and. 
with  competent  medical  help,  to  decide  fairly 
whether  tiie  addict  should  be  plan  d  in  a 
hospital,  be  paroled,  or  jailed.  A  nrircotics 
court,  composed  of  judges  knowledgeable  in 
the  problfnis  of  addiction,  could  be  permuted 
wide  latitude  in  dealing  v.  ith  men  and  -.vc'r.^n 
brought  before  it. 

Such  a  legal  system  rniglit  even  lend  to 
changes  in  arrest  and  arraignment  proce- 
dures. Public  officiiils.  among  them  Mayor 
Wagner,  have  continually  tirgcd  iliat  the  ad- 
dict be  treated  as  a  sick  person  and  not  i.ii 
a  criminal.  But  under  present  procedures 
uutil  a  mau's  case  is  di.-pcscd  of  by  tlic  cotirts. 
tiie  treatment  he  receives  is  virttj.illy  the 
tan^e  as  any  other  criminal. 

Tlie  Motcalf-Vcil'Kcr  law,  permitting  cer- 
tain addicts  to  elect  civil  comiriit.nient  in  a 
State  hospital,  instead  of  Jail,  is  a  c'ep  ia 
the  right  direcLitn.  though  in  practice  the 
law  has  liad  woeful  Ehortcomings.  Most 
addicts  who  arc  ai-rested  have  no  clear  ides 
of  the  law.  Or  hov.-  to  take  advantage  of  its 
provisions,  which  no  one  spells  out  for  the 
addict.  Even  voluntary  agencies  tliat  fre- 
quently counsel  addicts  cannot  explain  V7..o 
W.11  bo  accepted  under  the  law.  These  'sen- 
cies  sliould  recei\e  accurate  reports  of  the 
iiumber  uf  addicta  accepted  for  hospitaliza- 
tioii,  wiiy  tlicy  axe  accepted  and  seme  idea 
of  ilie  success  of  pi-).'=^t-hospital  pr  ^grams.  .At 
present,  many  agencies  argue  tlie  system  h:i5 
brolien  down  after  the  addict  is  paroled. 
Tiiey  say  cicse  supervision  is  lacking  because 
parole  officers  are  overburdened  by  their  case- 
iuads. 

i:ai-7\v.\y    iiousts 

T'aese  are  the  groups  manning  th.  c  li.ittle- 
Unes  in  this  city's  war  on  addictio'.i.  They 
function  witi^in  neighborliocds  with  higb 
incidence  of  addiction  and  they  need  help 
East  Harlem  Protestant  parish,  peril.' ps  the 
most  knowledgeable  of  all.  is  forced  by 
limited  funds  to  function  in  a  storciront  on 
East  I03d  Street.  But  east  H.irlem  s  only 
one  of  many  agencies  that  need  vnlunt.iry 
contributions  and  city  aid.  A  method  m'u<t 
be  found  for  supporting  these  groups,  with- 
out political  st!-ings.  More  Important,  they 
must  be  cncour.Tgcd — not  hindered — to  pio- 
neer  new   ways   of   dealing   with    addiction. 
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even  if  those  v.ays  are  not  politically  ex- 
pedient. 

Citv  hall's  uncertainty  about  the  method 
of  dealing  with  addiction  in  New  York,  as 
observers  nave  pointed  out,  is  a  classic  ex- 
■niiple  of  tlie  govermnental  technique  of  in- 
action by  continuous  study.     It  must  cease. 

The  Federal,  State,  nnd  city  government 
must  come  to  grips  with  New  York  narcotics 
.addiction  problem— now. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  AMENDING  THE 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.seiit  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maiylaiid  (Mr.  FkiedelI  may  ex- 
tend lii-s  i-cmarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Si^eakcr,  many  of 
my  colieatrucs  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUvcs  as  well  as  a  large  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Membrrs  of  the  Senate  ."^hare 
my  views  that  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949  should  be  amended. 

As  an  American,  I  submit,  it  is  our  duty 
to  protect  our  citii^cns  who  are  cncraged 
in  foi-eisn  trade.  A  lar.ne  number  of 
U.S.  citizens  are  bcin;  intimidated  by 
Arab  counti'ies  just  bt-cause  these  Amer- 
icans who  wi.sh  to  do  business  with  na- 
tionals cf  Arab  countries  filso  trade  with 
the  peoiile  of  Israel,  a  nation  friendly  to 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  stop  the  boycotting  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  I  introduced  H.R.  7407. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949,  which  is  similar  to  other  bills 
which  have  been  spon.sored  by  a  number 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
In  support  of  my  bill,  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Because  this  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  and 
in  order  to  give  it  rtreater  public  atten- 
tion. I  ask  unanim,ous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  inserted,  at  this  point,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  is  as  follows : 

HR.    7407 — A    Bii-L    To    Amfnd    the    Export 
Control  Act  of  19*9 
(By  Representative  S.\ml-el  N.  Fkiedbx, 
of   Maryland ) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, on  April  13,  19G5.  I  introduced 
HR,  7407.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  submitting  this  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Infmational  Trade  In 
support  of  this  measure. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  protect 
.American  businessman  who  are  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  and  to  enable  them  to  do  btisl- 
ness  without  having  to  fear  reprisals  from 
foreign  countries  just  because  these  Ameri- 
cans also  trade  with  another  nation.  It 
would  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by 
forcicn  countries  acainst  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  St.ites. 

I  .submit  that  American  businessmen  are 
now  nnd  have  been,  for  the  past  15  years,  used 
'•s  a  weapon  of  war  by  certain  foreign  na- 
tions. Our  American  Industrialists  have  been 
find  are  now  Impeded  from  International 
trade  and  commerce  by  these  nations. 


American  merchants  have  been  and  are 
being  dictated  to  by  alien  governn^ents. 
These  foreign  countries  are,  of  course,  the 
non-Christian  Arab  nations  which  are  en- 
gaged in  an  economic  boycott  against  that 
bulwark  of  democracy  in  the  strategic  Middle 
East — that  friend  of  the  tJnited  States — 
namely,  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  State 
of  Israel,  after  Canada,  is  the  largest  per 
capita  consumer  of  the  products  made  or 
found  in  the  United  States  and  it  is,  in 
like  manner,  the  second  best  per  capita 
customer  for  American  services  in  the  world. 

My  measure  and  other  similar  bills  to 
amend  the  E.xport  Control  Act  cf  1949  would 
make  It  impossible  for  the  Arab  countries 
to  assert  the  kind  of  pressure  which  they 
now  exercise  through  their  searching  ques- 
tiijiinaires  and  through  their  threats  against 
American  firms  that  do  business  with  Israel 
or  v.ho  contemplate  trading  with  tliat  coun- 
try. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  to  the  fact  that  this  docs 
not  involve  the  confrontation  of  ccuntrits 
aiuagoniitic  to  each  other  in  economic  mat- 
ters. Here  is  a  situation  in  whicli  innocent 
American  business  interests  are  being  ad- 
\ersely  affected  and  threatened,  not  because 
they  are  nationals  of  Arab  countries  or  of 
Israel,  which,  of  cour.-^e,  tliey  are  not,  but 
solely  because  as  American  citizens  they  seek 
legitimate  International  trade.  The  ag- 
grieved parties  are  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  latest  report  respecting  the  adminis- 
tr.tion  of  the  E.\port  Control  Act  clearly 
stales: 

"A  paramount  ohicctive  of  U.S.  policy  is 
tlie  establishment  of  freer  trade  among  the 
r.ations  of  the  world." 

If  this  is  true,  tlie  thrust  and  objective 
of  the  legislation  I  strongly  urge  becomes 
crystal  clear.  It  implements  a  fundamental 
American  principle  that  we  should  resist  any 
att-empt  by  other  nations  to  interfere  iu  our 
commerce  with  frier.dly  countries.  It  would 
assert  the  immunity  of  U.S.  citizens  from 
tliird-country  interference. 

Tliis  legislation  will  help  to  give  Americans 
freedom  to  trade  with  any  free  nation  they 
choose.  It  will  counteract  the  boycott 
whicli  has  been  used  as  a  weapon  of  offense. 
Blackmail  is  an  ugly  word,  but  we  must 
squarely  face  the  fact  that  Arab  countries 
arc  using  it  against  our  fellow  American 
citisens. 

Cases  have  been  reported  where  American 
firms  importing  merciiandise  and  products 
from  the  State  of  Israel  have  received 
threatening  letters  from  the  Arab  Boycott 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  any  further 
transactions  by  them  with  business  houses 
located  in  Israel  would  result  in  depriving 
such  American  concerns  from  all  trade  with 
Arab  nations.  I  say  this  is  wrong  and  an 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  rights  of 
our  fellow  Americans. 

All  it  requires  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
Arab  actions  is  the  passage  of  measures  which 
are  now  before  this  subcommittee.  I  earn- 
estly advocate  protection  for  the  American 
businessman  who  makes  his  livelihood  In 
foreign  trade  and  trust  that  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced and  other  similar  measures  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  this  subcommit- 
tee. 


ADlVnNISTRATOR  JAMES  E.  WEBB 
OF  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  SPEAKS 
ON  FEDERAL  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  r->m  Ohio? 

There  -was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  happy 
to  enclose  a  spe-ech  given  on  May  20, 
1965,  at  WilUamsburg,  Va.,  by  a  distin- 
guished former  Oklahoman,  Mr.  James 
E.  Webb,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. The  subject  of  the  speech  is 
patent  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  it  was  given  before  a  meeting  of 
Aerospace  Industries  Association.  Mr. 
Webb's  long  and  distinguished  Govern- 
ment service  as  well  as  his  successful 
career  in  private  industry  make  him  emi- 
nently qualified  to  speak  on  this  impor- 
tant topic. 

Mr.  Webb's  speech  follows : 

Address  et  James  E.   Webb,  ADMUsrisTn.^TOR, 
N.^TiojcvL  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admi.n- 

ISTR.\TION 

^  In  thinking  over  wh.at  might  be  said  here 
this  evening,  I  was  faced  with  two  difficul- 
ties— one  usual  and  one  perliaps  unusual. 

The  usual -difficulty  is  that  you  are  so  well 
informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  national  aero- 
nautical and  space  program  that  any  Gov- 
ernment  official  would  b?  hard  pressed  to  tell 
you  anything  you  dont  already  know.  This, 
cf  course,  leads  to  temptation  to  indulge  in 
speculation,  and  while  I  might  stir  your 
interest  with  projections  cf  manned  explora- 
tion of  the  ptenets.  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
be   a  worthwhile  contribution. 

The  second  difficulty  Is  the  real  lack  of 
major  troublesome  issues  between  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  NASA  and  our  partners  in  industry 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  critical  problems  of  hew 
to  get  on  with  the  Nation's  aeronautical  and 
space  program. 

However,  there  is  a  matter  of  common  In- 
terest which  is  in  flux  right  now.  That  is 
the  matter  of  patent  policy.  I  will  try  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  NASA's  current  v'ievvs 
on  this  question. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
question  of  N.^SA's  interest  in  subcontractor 
selection,  and  to  emphasize  the  progress  we 
are  making,  in  close  cooperation  with  AIA, 
to  improve  our  management  processes  in  the 
complex  area  of  program  planning,  mission 
selection,  and  project  execution  through, 
phased  project  planning. 

Finally,  I  want  to  sugi^est  the  value  of  a 
wide  and  searching  review,  both  within  and 
without  the  industry,  of  an  important  report 
that  has  recently  been  published  by  Con- 
gress^the  "NASA  Future  Programs  Task 
Group  Report." 

With  respect  to  the  patent  situation,  as  we 
all  know,  the  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  Federal  patent  policy  in  regard  to 
Inventions  made  in  the  course  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  and  development 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter. 

The  question  of  fair  treatment  of  contrac- 
tors and  due  respect  for  their  property  rights 
is  complicated  enough.  But  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  development  of  a  new 
pattern  of  action  to  advance  as  well  as  pre- 
serve the  public  interest  are  much  more  dif- 
ficult, particularly  in  an  agency  like  NASA 
that  must  work  In  and  advance  the  tech- 
nologies in  every  area  related  to  economic 
growth  as  well  as  national  strength — new 
fields  of  energy  use,  very  advanced  elec- 
tronics, sophisticated  use  of  new  materials, 
total  systems  engineering  concepts,  new  ways 
to  use  the  unique  capabilities  of  highly 
trained  men  and  women,  and  major  new  re- 
quirements lor  overall  reliability. 

The  Issue  Is  not  limited  to  assuring  that 
the  Government  retain  all  the  patent  rights 
to  which  it   is  entitled.     The   issue   Is  also 
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how  U)  slirnulate  iiivontlvencss  and  Innova- 
tion under  Government  research  and  de- 
velopnicrii  contracts  and  how  to  put' the  re- 
MiltK  to  work  In  the  stream  of  our  national 
economy  in  ways  that  will  yield  the  maxi- 
mum brncflts  to  the  public  and  partic- 
ularly to  those  who  pay  the  taxes  that  sup- 
jj'.ri  research  and  development.  This  Is  the 
area  of  predominant  piibllc  Interest.  TlUs 
1!.  an  area  of  NASA  responsibility  luuler  the 
hp:  cf  Act  of  1958. 

It  is  quite  understandable  why  debate  on 
Federal  patent  policy  in  recent  years  has 
tended  to  center  around  .-pace  programs. 

Prior  to  Issuance  <if  the  President's  slale- 
nient  on  Fe<leral  patent  policy  In  li»()3.  there 
was  a  f^reat  diversily  of  policy  and  practice 
amoiif;  the  several  aKei\cies  en^aKi'd  In  re- 
search and  develoiimenl  In  allocatinR  rlj^hts 
Id  inventions  made  under  Government  con- 
tract,s.  While  these  dillering  policies  could 
be  exjjlained  i)artially  on  historical  f^rotuids. 
tlu;  real  explanation  was  that  each  agency 
viewed  the  problem  from  Its  own  vanta(.;c 
point  and  In  the  context  of  lt«  own  statittory 
base  as  well   as   Its  missions  and   Roals. 

In  enacting  patent  provisions  for  NASA  in 
1958,  Congress  chose  a  middle  ground  by 
coupling  a  title-taking  provision  with  broad 
waiver  auth(jrity. 

This  middle  ground  approach,  plus  the 
fact  that  NASA's  R.  <!v:  D.  activities  involve 
virtually  every  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nolo(4y,  made  NASA  policies  a  hx-al  point  for 
discussions  which  tiHik  place  over  a  number 
of  years  and  culminated  in  a  ?et  (jf  Gov(-ru- 
mcnl-wide  patent  policy  KUldelincs  issued  by 
President  Kennedy  In  19G;i. 

In  formulating  NASA  patent  policy  under 
these  Presidential  Government-wide  guide- 
lines, wo  have  consistently  attempted  to 
avoid  distorting  normal  patterns  of  com- 
mercial competition:  instead,  we  have  .soui^ht 
to  utilize  these  patterns  to  obtain  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  Congress;  namely,  the 
stimulation  of  Inventhe  activity  and  op- 
timum utilization  of  the  results  of  this  ac- 
tivity in  the  public  Interest. 

For  NASA  to  succeed  in  iUs  missions,  we 
xirgently  need  the  unrestrained  cooperation 
of  wide  segments  of  industry.  Some  20.000 
contractors,  prime  and  sub,  are  now  at  work 
In  a  wide  variety  of  technologies.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  lew  factors  dis- 
courage a  contractor's  luirestrained- applica- 
tion of  his  best  talent  to  a  Oovcrnment  con- 
tract more  than  a  patent  policy  which 
creates  uncertainty  and  which  causes  him  to 
fear  that  his  commercial  status  ba.sed  on  a 
proprietary  posinon  he  has  already  achieved 
will  be  jeopardized. 

The  necessity  for  NASA-Industry  coop- 
eration Is  no  t>etter  demonstrated  than  in 
the  context  of  the  rapidly  developing  NASA 
technology  utilization  pro<.^ram.  The  Input 
of  contractors  into  this  program,  largely  con- 
sisting of  Invention  and  innovation  dis- 
closures, is  growing  at  an  Increasing  rate.  As 
of  the  end  of  1964.  for  example.  2.661  inven- 
tion disclosures  from  NASA  contractors  had 
been  received  and  docketed.  Of  these.  o\cr 
1.200,  representing  almost  half,  were  re- 
ceived during  1964.  Over  1,900  inventions 
and  innovations  which  show  substantial 
promise  of  commercial  utility  are  being 
processed  and  evaluated. 

These  are  m,.de  available  for  wide  indus- 
trial use  through  technology  handbooks, 
such  as  NASA  SP-5002  entitled  "Reliable 
Electrical  Connections,"  and  one  just  issued 
on  micropower  logic  circuits  (SP-5022); 
technology  surveys,  such  as  NASA  SP-5014 
on  inorganic  coalings;  tec^^nology  utiliza- 
tion notes  such  as  NASA  SP-5003  on  "Select- 
ed Welding  Techniques,"  and  through  re- 
gional dissemination  centers  sucla  as  the  Ap- 
plied Research  Application  Center  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  to  which  NASA  is 
furnishing  about  one-half  its  budget  for  a 
trial  period  of  5  years.  Over  40  nonspace 
companies   are   paying    the    remaining   one- 


half   of    the   cost    to   obt.iin    ready   access    to 
NASA  technology. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  controversial  por- 
tion rif  the  C'lovernment-witle  p.itent  policy 
established  in  196:i  and  of  NASA's  operations 
under  this  policy,  relates  to  the  matter  of 
advance  waiver  of  commerdal  rights  to  in- 
ventions at  the  time  of  contracting.  The 
patent  provisions  of  the  Sjjace  Act  provide 
for  a  proper  use  of  advanc*  waiver,  but  up 
to  19r,:i  NASA  avoided  allur-ating  rights  to 
Inventions  at  the  time  of  colitracting  largely 
because  It  was  concerned  tliat  the  nt'(;olla- 
tlons  rcfptired  would  niidulv  dcl.iy  tl"'  Jiro- 
curement   proces.s 

Ex'pcrl<'ncc  has  shown.  hoy.evr-r.  that  there 
are  a  number  of  cases  where  advance 
waivers  serve  botti  ccpitty  •.<nil  the  public 
interest.  Such  waivers  serve  to  encourage 
reporting  of  inventive  activity  by  contrac- 
tors, since  an  advance  waiver  is  not  eflectlve 
with  res[)ect  to  an  invenli'jn  in^de  under  a 
contract  unless  the  contractor  subinit,s 
promptly  fi  full  technical  neport  of  the  in- 
vention, and  tVie  waiver  is  tfotdcd  unless  tlie 
contractor  files  a  patent  application  within 
8  montlis  of  reporting.  Kljrcllve  reporting 
of  Inventions  must,  of  necessity,  be  an  over- 
riding consideration  In  tht  administration 
of  the  NASA  patent  provisions.  No  factor 
tends  more  to  make  utiproductive  the 
results  of  Government-sponsored  research 
tlian  failure  by  a  contractor  to  follow  up 
With  timely  reports  to  the  Government  re- 
garding inventions  made  dliring  the  cour.se 
of  research.  Advance  waiver.i  create  a  posi- 
tive incentive  for  the  coiUTaclor  to  prepare 
and  submit  sucli  reports. 

The    Government's   mas.slvo   efforts    in    re- 
search and  development,  and  the  use  of  in- 
dtistrics  and  univer.sit  ies  to  nccnmpli.  h  mucii 
of    it.    have    resulted    m    inrreased    emphasis 
on    cooperation    Ijetween    Industry    and    gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  latter  may  benefit  from 
a    contractor's    investment    m    his    technical 
and  scientific  capabilities.     Adv. nice  waiver, 
when    appropriate,    is    utill/ed    to    create    a 
framework    and    pattern    of   stimulation    for 
a    cross    flow    of    technical    information    and 
know-how   between   a    contr-'ictor's  scientists 
working     on     commercial     npijlications     and 
those  working  under  a  Government  contract. 
Under    the    provisions    of    the    President's 
policy,   wliich    have   been   Incorporated   into 
NASA's  new   regulations.   In  ca.ses  where   the 
contractor    retains   commercial    rights    to    an 
Invention,  lie  must  develop  and  market  the 
inventioii  or  license  others  to  do  so  within 
3  years  of  Issuance  of  a  ptitent;   if  he  docs 
not.  the  Govcrnmeiit  has  the  right  to  compel 
royalty-frte    licensing    of    the    patent.     Tlie 
Government  has  tlie  right  Jn  all  ca.ses  to  re- 
quire the  granting;  of  licenses,  cither  royalty 
free  or  on   reasonable   terms,   "to   the   extent 
that  the  invention  is  required  for  public  use 
by  Government  regulations  or  as  may  b9  nec- 
essary  to   fulhl!   health   needs."      Under   this 
policy,   in  those  fields  which   had  been  prin- 
cipally   developed    by    the    Government,    the 
vital   question   of  whether  the   waiver  of  ex- 
clusive rights  would  pos.sibly  confer  upon  the 
contractor  a  preferred  or  dominant  position 
is     carefully     considered     in     determining 
whether  the  public  intere.sl  wovild  be  served 
by  the  waiver.     Of  course,  when  the  exclusive 
riglits  are  acquired  by  the  contractor,  he  re- 
mains subject  to  the  antiCr\ist  laws. 

Another  important  portion  of  the  NASA 
patent  program  is  the  licensing  of  NASA- 
owned  patents  and  patent  applications.  In 
October  of  1962  the  patent  licensing  regu- 
lations now  in  effect  were  promulgated  after 
extensive  hearings  and  study.  In  essence, 
these  regulations  provide  for  royalty-free, 
nonexclusive  licensing  during  the  first  2 
years  after  a  patent  is  issued  to  NASA. 

After  the  2-year  period,  if  the  benefits  of 
the  Invention  have  not  been  brought  to  the 
public.  NASA  will  seek  an  exclusive  licensee 
to  exploit  the  invention.  If,  however,  the 
invention  has  been  commercially  worked,  the 


patent  will  continue  to  be  avalluble  on  a 
nonexclusive  basis.  Tills  licensing  policy 
dilfers  from  that  of  other  Government  agen'- 
cles  in  that  It  contemplates  the  granting;  of 
exclusive  licenses  as  an  incentive  to  comrner- 
cial  working  of  Government-owruxl  patent.s 
lying  dormant  with  an  effective  i)rocedure  to 
implement  this  incentive. 

Here  again,  the  major  premise  in  lormului- 
Ing  the  NASA  licensing  policy  was  tiiat  in 
granting  br<jad  licensing  authority  to  the 
Administrator.  Congress  Intended  that  the 
traditional  incentives  afforded  by  tlie  patent 
system  were  to  be  titUized  in  making  the 
results  of  NAS.'K  research  activity  available 
to  benefit  the  entire  economy — and  by  this 
I  mean  tlie  incorpor.ition  of  'his  teclmology 
In  commerci:.!  prfiducts.  Under  the  H)02 
regulatlfdis.  NASA  has  issued  approxlrnateiv 
75  nonexclusive  licenses  and  2  exclusive  li- 
ci-nses  under  its  almost  200  patents  and 
approximately  450  pending  patent  applica- 
tions. Virtually  all  ol  these  licenses  repre- 
-sent  Instances  where  under  tiic  technolot^y 
utilization  program  NASA  has  succeeded  in 
stimulating  industrial  applications  of  tech- 
nology resulting  from  NASA  research  ac- 
tivities. This  further  empliasizes  the  close 
Interrelationship  between  the  technology 
utilization  program  and  NASA's  patent 
program. 

Now  let  me  review  for  you  briefly  the  cur- 
rent situation  regarding  new  legislative  pro- 
posals In  the  Congress  on  Government  patent 
policy. 

One  proposal  t.ikes  the  form  of  an  ;iinei.d- 
mcnt  to  tiie  NA.SA  authorization  bill  for  lis- 
cal  year  19GG  which  v/ould  in  etlect  preclude 
NASA  from  follov.ing  certain  of  the  practices 
discussed  above  and  tlie  guidelines  and  cri- 
teri.i    of   the   Prc-ident's   patent   policy. 

NASA  has  strongly  opposed  this  amend- 
ment on  many  grounds.  It  is  a  step  back- 
wards because  it  amounts  to  a  picreme;i! 
approach  to  a  [problem  wliicli  has  been  reco.'- 
nized  as  being  government  wide.  Moreover. 
since  it  all  but  precludes  NASA  from  ever 
waiving  commercial  rights  to  in-.entirjiis  bp.ck 
to  N.^SA  contractors.  It  would  have  a  Keri()u.=; 
adverse  effect  on  pre-sent  efforts  to  find  effec- 
tive means  throuKh  which  the  mnxlmiim 
use  of  new  technology   can    be   generated. 

In  addition  to  the  amendment  I  have  just 
been  dlscu.ssing,  two  bills  of  major  signifi- 
cance rcf^ardmg  Federal  patent  policy  are 
now  pendiUK  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  McClfixan",  Chairman  of  the 
Patent.  Trademark,  and  Copyright  Sul)rnm- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
introduced  on  April  23.  1965.  Senate  bill  180!> 
which  provides  for  a  Government -wide 
patent  policy  and  which  is  founded  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  same  general  princlnlPs 
underlying  the  President's  policy.  While 
NASA  "has  not  completed  a  full  analy.sis  oi 
the  McClellan  bill.  It  is  clear  that  this  hil! 
incorporates  the  concepts  that  I  have  out- 
lined hero  today,  and  to  this  extent  at  lea.-st 
NASA  will  undoubtedly  support  this  bUI 
Senator  Ru.s.sei.l  Long  has  also  introduced  a 
bill.  Senate  Bill  No  1899.  which  establishes 
a  Federal  Inventions  Administration,  and 
outlines  a  Government-wide  patent  policy 
to  be  administered  by  this  new  administra- 
tion. Again.  NASA  has  not  completed  our 
analysis  of  the  Long  bill,  but  it  is  encourag- 
ing th:it  Senator  Long  has  come  to  recoi^nize 
the  problem  as  one  afTectinu  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment and  as  one  which  should  be  solved 
on  a  Government-wide  basis. 

Hearings  on  the  McClellan  and  Long  bills 
have  been  scheduled  to  begin  June  1.  and 
I.  for  one.  look  forward  to  my  own  and  yotir 
participation  in  these  hearings  and 
discussions. 

To  keep  the  United  States  in  the  forcfroiU 
of  science  and  technology  in  the  fields  ot 
aeronautic  and  space  science,  all  proper  in- 
centives must  be  harnessed  to  foster  the  in- 
ventive capacity  of  this  country,  whether 
this  capacity  resides  in  universities,  in  izov- 
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,_3,^n-  i!r<s:icleE,  or  Ir.  Ind  Jftry.  For  lt.j 
:,^-  policy  to  be  m  tr.e  public  int/^re-.t. 

rtiaulixe     Government-:nduBtr>-ur.r.  er^ity 

^~ter^:.'-^^      la      alialnlng      o^r      r.&t:cr.al 

'"qJ  »ve  c-JCSt5on  cf  Eubcontrac'uOT  se'.frc- 
-TE^I^A'-Ahas  b-.cn  crlUci:^€d  f:  >-'n  i:me  to 

-  ■  1-..  tiolr.g  bot*"i  tr.o  much  ;  r^d  too  little. 
^  i->d't.i^re  ti'^  been  -.he  Itei..ng  m  some 
,..'.]p.^-i  ihut  it  :»"A:;A  tocii:  a  rr.ore  active  role 

.iir-cu-r  LCle'-t.on,  ve  m-g-it  be  able 
\',  .,  h:o:.der  gtc-rapa-C-::  d.y.rnbu'.lon 
-'  ;,-.'  .-<5''-  rch  und  di--.':'.orrn«;r.t  -work. 

Liope   there   U>   no  miEunciersLandlng   cl 
v.'iS*-'^  p-^sit-on  en  fctibconirac'vor  eclcctioa. 
■./.vr-'-  i:    let  me  cie^r  it  up. 
"■"Cik   msttrls   that   the   msin    b-jxdcn=    cf 

-  E^rcmcnl  be  placed  tquireiy  on  the 
^yiA'::-  of  the  prJiie  contrac'.or.  A.r.'i  tli.s 
-or.  aefin.tely  includes  the  prinie':,  rcjrp'.rii:;- 
"  xy  '.o  :cic--:t  the  tub';or.ir:-c'lors  be  thmts 
^  J>eiX  do  the  job.  V.'e  do  r.ot  l-Mc;-'i  .'j 
•:„eve! — or  tppeT-r  to  re!. eve— a  pr:;..c  c-r.- 


0:-.  r-oal-'--  -nd  Eger.c-.es  :r.  pu'nl.c  t-no  pri-.  it* 
waliiE  of  :.:t.  'i'v.tr ':'.-:'-.  I  rc-c-..-xier.c-ia  il'.^t 
Vr^t  future  prograiii  report  V.e  zr.ad5r  p"^-.-c. 
The  President  j-erec-d  v.-lth  \\.^..  and  the  re- 
T^^ort  has  nc-w  been  p-j:b'.l^hed  by  bcth  -y-.e 
H.'^e  Con.m.fuee  on  S^.fci-ct  ar.d  A:..:.- 
r-aut.cs.  ai.d  the  £-.'.a-.4  C-n-m.f.ec  t-  Ae.o- 
na-Jttca!  cr.d  9.'^r-'yt  Ec'.er.c":'.. 

T?ie  report  has  three  n-'aln  sect;  "tie. 


,r.c;  C:-r:r.'Tjr.z.  the  mi. 


Tr.ft 
capabuiues  al- 
rcadv  achieved  cr  being  achieved  ir.  aer-.-- 
r:?.-at"ic-.  Eat»n:te  applications,  urjainned  ex- 
p'oration  ci  space,  manned  cp^rations  m 
tpace.  Uunch  veh.cles.  ar.ci  basic  tecr.r.-./-'./gT. 
*  The  eecand  rection  describes  how  tl'-ese 
c  7>-..b:2:t:--.  cr  rr-odcst  estcr-Ei'.r^  o'  t.icm, 
c'-tild  be  cH^'iCt-veiy  ti  ed  :n  int'-rmtiU'.e  m_r- 


1 ;  O --S 


late  in  thj-  f'czAe  ar.'i 


:?  Cii 


v-'.rs  ol  th'J  r.'.x\  decs.de. 

T".^  third  .'.ecticn  dc-Lcribes  lancer  Tc.zi'ze 
7  b::;tlcs  ■R-hJch  'will  reqtiire  major  r.tv 
auvcnce^  in  lechnolcry. 

I  jtno'W  Tou  are  ftmi'-ar  tnth  ail  cf  t>.ese 

(CKSibUities, 


current  cap-b.lit.cs 


■-■»-.-'    '•;'■• 


ut'jre  pc 


:~..nr  of  h:&  re-p-.n.-.ib.Mty  for  getting  to?     b-.-.t  -when  th-.r  Er=  all  ret 


matter- 


-^T^orrr.^nce  from  ;as  £ubcontracVDr£. 
'^'^Vd  NA.SA  m'jtt  ccrtatr.ly  dcw-s  not  have 
■as  rair.po-*cr.  the  laciiitits.  or  the  detire 
:Tc-p€rato  under  the  so-called  ar£ea.ai  con- 
cept <:.i< ri  would  in  tflect  m;k.e  one  of  our 
cea-^-i  i..t  pr-mc  contractor  re-^jj'-r-^iblc  f'.r 
tj-.rd:a-''..ng  the  e.lorts  cf  a  group  of  Etib- 
ctr.tri'.t-crs. 

Ojr  rjnmc  contractors  have  had.  and  vrill 
i£7e  ti-.e  responMbility  cf  naming  t;ie;r  sub- 
e^atractcrs.  but  NASA  does  rescr.e  a  veto  en 
Ifj  EU'&contractor  deaignai.ons.  This  is 
asiaiiary.  liom  the  Goverjjnenfs  point  of 
ieir.  Jar  Joiir  ma^n  rea-:,oji~;  to  avoid  o.er- 
l-jiitg  a  p.ir:icular  cc;nln>.ctor  t^ith  U:3h 
'r.:.r:*.7  wor:-:  frc.n  varic-.it  rourcer:  to  :n-'  re 
•is;  adequate  competition  existed  in  t}ie 
^irch  for  the  subcontraC-or:  to  preven".  the 
rrjne  contractor  from  ectabltshing.  at  Gov- 
traaeni  expense,  new  sources  for  produces 
iai  strv.ccs  already  available  Irom  E3--.U 
s;6;it!ty  orcHnlzations;  and  to  withhold 
r'.Timment  orders  Irom  contractors  'Vi'ho 
£it-»  a  poor  performance  record 

la  certain  rases,  only  the  Go"£mirjent  h?s 
til  the  background  information  necersary  for 
i  isj^  decision. 

So  NA~A  docs  ret'lin  a  right  to  disapprove 
i  n-b:onlractor  Eelection.  I  am  glad  to  say 
•.aii  ■xe  have  very,  very  reidam  h-d  cccat-on 
-.ia;^  this  right.  KevcrtheieES,  the  fact  that 
.".  l£  there   serves  a   number  of  uTcftil   ■pvii- 

.*«  th'?  acrorpice  Ir.clu^try  weil  Itrso^e,  a'.! 
'.'the  mi 'or  NASA  proerams  curren'.'.y  tinder- 
Viv  uui'be  concluded  by  ti-.e  eni  of  this 
lica-;-;  or  snon  tliereaftcr.  ( Th:f  d  i-cs  not 
.aci-Jde  the  Voyager  progrrm,  wii.ch  i£  £tu.l 
la  ii:.e  program  definition  phisc.  i 

la  v.ew  of  the  long  lead  t-mes  involved  in 
tT.j  E  2'^ifi"-J^^  i^c^'  space  p;o;cct.  it  is  esicn- 
th.:  th-:t  we  rtart  serious  planning  in  the 
a»ar  future  for  the  major  prcgrams  cf  the 
arrt  d:cade. 

N.-V~A  has  already  made  whnt  I  conEider  a 
''-r;  impo-tant  preliminary  step.  The  sv.m- 
aiT)'  report  of  the  NASA  Future  Programs 
Ti-k  Group,  which  was  prepared  in  rerp^nse 
v.,  L  request  from  V.-.e  P.etldcnt.  is  net  a 
f  rr.:::!  planning  document,  but  it  is  a  quite 
"^TT.plete  Ettmmary  of  the  b3!=ic  cr.p.ibiiity 
--■hst  wUl  be  available  for  future  prc.1ects. 
I:  do»s  not  attempt  to  choose  r.m.ons:  the 
"TLno-y  po-fibilitifs  or  to  rccor^-'.mcr.d  priori- 
ties. It  is  written  in  nontechnicU  l.-^nguage. 
It  ii  tirfigr.od  to  p  ovide  a  N.^SA-wide  crm- 
preaensl'.e  view  as  a  basis  for  wide  di^cus- 
£^on  f.nd  the  process  cf  pro-rr.ni  p;.-;nnins 
tr.d  d?c;E:onm.aklng   that   is   fill   to   come. 

In  my  letter  tranrmittin?:  this  .■^timmary 
report  to  Prrsidrnt  John-on.  I  pointed  out 
tfaoi  major  decisii  ns  en  cprce  rcqui-e  a  bror.d 
ri^ticnp.l  concensus,  pnd  that  during  the  next 
£tVEr;,l  years  it  is  hkciy  that  the  £ciect;on  cf 
Jr.ajor  new  space  m;?ficns  v^.ll  be  the  j'ti'-iject 
c^  terious  study   and  debate   by   many   la- 


.,f-fact  '.'-ng-iatre  in  one  pvblicf-.tion  they  are 
v-rv  imr>r''SE;ve  and  somewhat  H".;rpn£:nH 
For  cx:irnn>.  in  the  third  scc";on  t.-'-.d^r  ti.e 
hefd.rg  •Log-Term  Divclapment."  we  find 
the  Xcllowing: 

L'r;dtr  aeronautics :  h  section  on  ht-periO:iic 
trrrjporti;  recoverable  orb't-.l  tranrport; 
rr.d  ccmmerc:''.!  vi?rtical  ar.d  short  taheoC 
and  !5r.d:ng  arcra't. 

Ur.ii-r  E-'-elhte  a-pUcuti'ns:  Mat?r:\:  on 
d  rcct  TV  brordccsts  via  sateilite  to  hems 
fcrc.vcrr-  global  navigat-oa  aids  and  air  and 
sea  tra2ic  control:  and  continue.^  giobal 
vveuther  observation. 

Under  u-manned  txplaraticn  of  spice:  A 
d:£----£:£:Gn  cf  prtbcs  and  •.-..v.tirt  to  d.stant 
p'.arr'is;  solar  probes;  ar.d  g-lactic  prcbes 
r^'t.-hir  q «:":  cf  the  r -l-^r  s^.-stem. 

r-^d'r  m-nned  F?ice  exploration:  C:n- 
vent:on-.l  tahroff  ar.d  landir.?  of  space  vei^i- 
ci:s;  h.rre  p-rm:.n€:.t  spac?  lab:.rat oriEH'  rcr- 
ing  lunar  vehicles  and  iun.-j-  bises:  ar.d  nr.an- 
ncd  plar-ct^ry  expioraticn. 

Under    launali    vehicles    and    prop'-Isicn: 
-    r.-.:t   1   m:":-n  r""--r-ds  in  Zarth 


D- 


-.•ucie:;r  engines; 
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orbit:  recoverable  boostc'rE 
ar.d  electric  prcpuision. 

Ur.der  basic  teohnclorv:  Isotop?  p-j^er 
Ei;pplics  of  1-  to  2-l:ilo;xT:tt  capacity:  g^aid- 
aucc  a-.d  coatrol  to  land  spacecraft  v.iti-.in 
ix.iies  ol  a  selected  point  on  Mars:  communi- 
st.ons  w;:h  a  C'_pac;ty  cf  3.C00  bitr  pcx  rec- 
ord from  Mr.rs;  and  eo  forth. 

In  d:s-U.";Eir.g  these  pcss:bl!lt:cs.  ti.e  TasS 
Gr-'up  ctated:  "We  believe  that  the^e  kinds 
of  edvpr.cfB  not  o-.ly  can  be  made,  but  trM 
be  m'^de,  :f  not  by  the  Uni-tcd  States  then  by 
Soviet  PuEsia  or  possib".:  by  rome  c:ner  r.:.- 
ticn.  Further,  if  vigcrous.  irtc-I.-gent.  veii- 
p:a::ned  aJid  well-managed  prcg:r..uis  are  p'^r- 
sucd.  sv.ch  advances  can  be  rr.iA^  In  ar.  cr- 
deriy  profrrerfion  •v«-itho-Jt  crash  prcrr-.^.s  or 
er.cerEiveiy  crpenslve  efTorts  " 

This  rep-?rt  does  net  rcpressr.t  a  rro'ec- 
tion  cf  whrt  N-AS."-  is  cc.r.r.  to  rercm-iend 
or  what  the  Pref.cient  m;ght  request  in 
future  budgets.  It  dC'Cs  provide  a  b?sis 
fjr  further  anaiys-s  and  for  the  prc~:css 
cf  discusricn  and  debate  that  is  nctv  d.:e. 
'V^•e  in  N.A^A  hcpe  that  many  gifted  and  f:.r- 
f  !Th-.cd  ie.dcrs  in  the  aero'pace  industry 
will  use  this  report  a.=  r.  startirg  point  for 
the  dircusEicn  cur  next  moves  cierj-ly  call 
for.  There  have  been  few  times  in  cur 
national  histcry  when  the  American  pecpie 
lij-. e  been  faced  with  more  Etirauiaf.ng  pj-s- 
t.biiitic-s   c-  a   more   cl-aiiev;g J.g  agciid.i. 

To  further  f:.ci:itate  the  f::=ace  planning 
r.rcf  der's:or.mr.h;n::  t.is'KS  :.hc:.d.  we  arc 
also  working  c.n.  a  new  mrn-rcme.-.i  .--pr.-ach 
c-.lied  phased  prefect  piannng. 

Under  phr:sed  project  piinnin-r.  ■we  en- 
visage four  separate  and  distinct  steps  m 
tiie  orderly  process  iead'.r.g  to  new  rcfCP.rch 
and  development  projects  cf  m-ijor  signifi- 
cance.     These    four   phases    arc:    advanced 


fcV^a-^.    project    cti-a.tions   pra::2i-nar;- 
L^n    ar.d  cie-.eiopment  ani  cp€r_t^;r.i. 

This  is  a   ne-A    ciacept  at   2r.-_SA    ;r.: 
-♦f,  ct^*^  ' '^  *he  '''ro'*e^:s  of  thin^mc 
and  ^oTk.rs  ti~  a  mr-n-'al  on  it 

m'r.t    pr.oed'j.res    used    'ny    t'ae    I^~£panir.er.t 

r,f  Defence,  but  in  Hcmee-   i.ri_-f.;^-.".   de". i 

It  .^  c'-ite  c.fierent. 

t;.-s  new  approach  fceeauae  Wr  ex:;:::  to 
a--.  ..  -  ....i. -.  ^.-,e--  --  —  --  i  --  -j-j— -•--. 
r^i--  /* •"  c  T-^^'ut  **'".^  hard  f'Tmi*:vs  proc- 
eis  that  phas^  p".  ect  x..^r.'-..z^z  r  .qutres. 

Tais  new  tppret-h.  «hen  fally  unple- 
tntnted  proViOee  prcteruaa  to  inciuitrv  i_:i 
Go-.cmmcni  a^ai^iat  the  caa^ar  ca-eei  ef 
c-.,e;  overran^  an'i  prcr-rana  sii'pages  It 
v.-.U  enable  t;s  to  lie^p  open  as  many  .at. -is 
:_E  pc^ibie  for  &£  lor.r  as  pct£.'-.ie  :.r.a  v..: 
g-.-e  aerofpace  contractors  greater  aasurinee 
that  a  project  v-li  be  earned  te  compictier.: 
viiai  a  fair  rettim  cemmensurate  ween  r..  a 
w::i  b=  pesii'aie.  and  t:-a;  ve  fcaew  t  ..a 
Eoaje  preiia-on  Tiaae  ve  ai:a  _e—  ar^  c--' 
pared  toipiv  fer. 

V.'e  a".-6  believe  tr.et  phaied  "-  .  —.  r.  r.- 
•r  ' 'y  ^'^  e^'^abl^  tis  to  mate  neerr  efTeee.'^ 
use  of  incentive  cor.rracta  in  th?  ienal  ce' ei- 
opment  kni  cr.e.-ati-r_s  p'„aee.  -R-here  tiie 
iie'^'.y  coati  are  invcivea 

fe.r  e;:_nipie,  ve  -Rri::  carry  ce:e  the  breaa- 
t carding  and  t£ct  cf  crit.o:.".  Eubsyr.^ms  and 
CE"  ma'TT  svH'.ems.  if  i.eocsj'ary  prior  to 
a  t'cal  rretecv  commitment  te  fund  tr.? 
de-.  r-iopmf  at  aad  cperation  ci  fl-cht  hari- 
v.are. 

In  tae  past,  breaiboard-nr  vc£  a  ecn- 
carrent  element  cf  a  ds-.eiopmeae  cenar,.:- 
fr's  e'ort  T-e  rs-aui-:  —as  ti.e  .-.-.clir.-s 
fris.ng  at  this  point  ccti'.l.  and  cfee-n  a  e. 
adversViv  affert  the  5che-''"a!e  at  a  trim.:  T-'r.en 
-he  rite  of  es"''>en5:eare  en  the  prc^e-ct  vas 
at  its  hiEhest. 

I  e  tl^e  fLrst  "has?,  advanced  faa.ea  much 
cf  the  w:^ri  wlJ  be  Qoue  In  NAS.i  centers. 
SuoDort  xrcm  c  .^n  _r— .  «'^- ... .  *■•  —  -.  c  ..  _  —  .— . 
—  eVid  be  fer  f.xed-price    i-r  --t.-ne    ---'"•- 

vrie'r.in  the  i;re^r  fr;.rar'ar"r'c  'r.-ci"?  re"  ierre:! 
by  otir  tn-houE«  ECienteSc  and  teohnica:  per- 
sonnel. Th;£.  cf  coarse,  ccula  invoi-  e  a  i-rje 
n'omber  or  ccniractors. 

In  the  second  piiase.  prcject  dinni-u.,:!.  ji 
vcili  have  Ecvera:  cer.ar-;t-rs  wcrii.ag  uuder 
identical  £v.cd-pr;ce  a:-d  S7:c!i-tcrm  c:r.- 
tr-ots.  In  the  third  or  prchminary  crE.rn 
r",e "'"  ~  *"  V"0"j:d  normally  erp?ct  to  ha*  e  .  ••  o 
highly  qu:.lified  ccrtTiCtor  :e"ni;  deLt::t:-r 
their  deszns  to  carry  out  t-.e  most  efert-e 
approach,  to  tiie  g..ven  oojeca."  :-.  — ;E;en 
voaia  n.t  be  all.  however.  Specincit.. :.;  :-r 
tr.e  r-eedrd  l:.c:::-..eE    tes;s.  f.ight  cper.'.ylev.E. 

;o'-.ed.  Mav-^ge^-^""  :  lars  dr?-'^  vp  bv  rr? 
contractor  and  by  KAS-\  mti  =  t  be  c:ord.- 
naeed.     -And  tlae  contractor  selected  for  tne 

u.-.al  deveiopmene  :.na  c.a-<:rat:en  p".-ase  ne'^st 
>;  prepared  to  rtana  by  the  crsi  aud  sched- 


ercparcE 


In   t-arn.   NA5-\ 


neurt  wcri:  with  him  tc  ieieneify  ihe  ineenti  e 
f?-n.trcs  to  be  applied  in  the  *r.a!  phns?. 

T>i»»->\cn«  thit  is  eroTih  f?r  tor:i~ht  i  r-.i 
en  s"*  I  think,  that  in  the  future  tre  f?c- 
nect  to  c:o  tilings  quite  d'ilerentiT  :rcm  eiee 
w.^v  we  have  fcai  \o  do  t:ie.in  en  e.-e  p:.f: 
v.e  Wil:  boUi  beue£.t.  aud  a  working  arcap 
:f  N.^S."^  ana  AIA  rej^rescni-u-.cs  has  ire  en 
set  up  to  v,::l:  tcreihex  c-  the  pr:gr:.r-.  as 
It  develop?.  This  v-orkin-  group  h's  r.lrr.-.oy 
!-.?"d  cne  mee-mc  r."i  r'.r.r.s  t:>  meft  mrr.eh'.y 
for  as  Jo:'.e  as  ne~css  ry 

""■-.nk  -ou  for  the  chance  to  meet   w.th 


T\^-^.TION    OF    FECErPTS    OF    TETE 
VzW  TIA'-TPSIilKE  SVTEEPSTAKZS 

^!^.  SWUE^'^EY.     ^'r.  S'peaker.  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  ihat  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  HuoT]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
tiie  administration's  proposal  to  elim- 
inate and  reduce  certain  excise  taxes 
will  be  comins  before  the  House. 

I  will  support  this  proposal  since  I 
firmly  believe  the  program  of  excise  tax 
cuts  and  revisions  will  spur  growth  and 
move  us  closer  to  full  employment. 

However,  there  is  one  area  I  believe 
the  administration  has  not  considered — 
the  taxation  of  the  receipts  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Sweepstakes,  a  nonprofit 
program  designed  to  raise  funds  for  pub- 
lic education  in  my  State. 

It  seems  highly  unfair  that  chapter 
35  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  applies 
to  the  New  Hampshire  lottery  since  it 
does  not  apply  to  wagering  at  pari- 
mutuel  races,  lotteries  held  in  private 
gambling  casinos,  or  lotteries  held  by 
many  tax-exempt  corporations. 

Our  Democratic  Governor,  Hon.  John 
W.  King,  during  the  1964  session  of  our 
legislature  signed  this  act  providing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  our  schools.  We  then 
learned  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  to  take  over  one-half  million  dollars 
during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

I  do  oot  contend  that  those  who  pur- 
chase winning  receipts  on  our  lottery 
should  not  be  taxed.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  recognizes  that  taxes  on 
winnings  are  appropriate  since  it  is 
added  income  to  the  winner. 

However,  New  Hampshire  should  not 
be  taxed  for  its  system  of  raising  money 
for  better  education.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  tax  a  State  for  revenue 
received  through  the  sale  of  liquor  or 
racing.  Why  then  should  a  tax  be  levied 
against  it  on  its  sweepstakes  operation? 
Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tax  a  State  because  it  appeals 
to  its  citizen's  sense  of  wagering? 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  discriminatory  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  being 
imposed  upon  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Hampshire  has  chosen  the 
sweepstakes  rather  than  an  income  or 
sales  tax,  to  raise  money  to  improve  its 
educational  institutions.  Ttie  levying  of 
an  excise  tax  on  moneys  received  from 
this  lottery,  I  believe,  is  improper,  the 
same  way  a  tax  on  m.oneys  received  from 
any  other  tax  system  would  be  improper. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  stated 
he  will  introduce  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  an  amendment  exempting  a 
State-conducted  sweepstakes  from  taxa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senator  McIntyre's 
amendment  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  U.S.  Senate  so  that  it 
then  can  be  voted  on  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  pamphlets  published  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes  Commis- 
sion which  explains  fuUy  the  operation 


of  our  very  successful  lotteiT-  If  any 
Member  of  the  House  wishes  to  receive 
one  of  these  pamphlets,  he  may  do  so 
by  contacting  my  office. 


THE  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER  CAN 
HELP  FIGHT  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
POVERTY 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  .some 
people.  I  think,  tend  to  KCt  a  little  con- 
fused about  who  the  enemy  i-s  in  this  war 
against  poverty.  In  this  war  we  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  aiming  at  the  poor  conditions 
which  create  poverty,  not  ihc  poor  people 
who  are  victimized  by  tlio.se  conditions. 

For  example,  two  of  tllc  t-reatcst  prob- 
lems which  the  migrant  farmworker 
faces  ai-e  first,  he  is  underemployed,  that 
is,  he  often  cannot  find  work;  and  sec- 
ond, the  little  work  thiil  he  dees  find 
brings  poor  wapies  iinc|pr  substandard 
conditions.  The  solution  lies  not  in 
plowing  the  poor  migrant  farmworker 
under  the  around  with  forci'^n  semi- 
slaves,  called  braceros,  who  will  work  for 
even  poorer  wages  under  even  more  sub- 
standard conditions.  That  is  no  way  to 
fight  the  war  against  poverty,  or  to  elim- 
inate open-air  sweatshops.  The  proper 
thing  to  do.  as  many  of  us  have  been 
saying  for  years,  is  to  improve  employ- 
ment recruitment,  improve  wages,  and 
improve  working  conditions  for  farm- 
workers. 

During  the  past  few  months  farmers 
and  growers  who  formei^y  used  braceros 
extensively  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  domestic  faitnworkers.  The 
initial  results  have  been  remarkable. 
For  they  show  that  migrant  farmwork- 
ers can  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  war 
against  poverty,  that  what  is  good  for 
the  migrant  farmworkeirs  is  good  for  the 
farms  and  the  economy. 

Only  yesterday.  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  released  statistics 
showing  that  the  increased  use  of  Ameri- 
cans for  seasonal  farmwork  in  Cali- 
foi'nia  is  having  a  favorable  effect  on 
both  employment  opportunities  and  wel- 
fare rolls.  Secretary  Wirtz  said  that 
May  15  seasonal  farm  employment  is  up 
16.1  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  that 
the  number  of  families  receiving  welfare 
in  the  farm  areas  is  down  .sharply.  Mr. 
Wii-tz'  statement  followed  the  most  re- 
cent report  from  the  California  farm 
labor  panel  in  which  it  was  unanimously 
decided  "not  to  recommend  the  granting 
of  any  pending  requests  for  bracero  labor 
at  this  time."  Tlie  report  noted  that 
whereas  the  total  seasonal  domestic  labor 
force  on  May  15,  19G4,  was  120.000,  on 
May  15,  1965,  it  rose  to  139,400. 

In  Monterey  County,  where  braceros 
have  been  used  extensively  in  past  years, 
the  director  of  county  welfare  reported 


that  only  77  families  received  welfare 
during  April  of  this  year,  as  compared 
with  313  in  April  1954. 

But  the  report,  in  addition  to  praisin? 
the  cooperative  efforts  that  have  been 
noted  in  agricultural  labor-management 
activities,  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
strawberry  industry.  The  panel  said 
that  existing  data  shows  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  domestic  workers  in 
practically  every  crop  except  strawber- 
ries, and  went  on  to  say : 

From  tiie  indic.itions  we  concU;clc  that  the 
elTorts  of  the  strawberry  industry  to  recruit 
domestic  labor  have  fallen  short  of  their  fun 
potential  *  »  *.  We  recommend  that  .m 
immediate,  all-out  elTort  be  made  to  recruit 
both  A-team  and  adult  donie^tic  workers 
and  their  families  to  harvest  the  strawberry 
crop. 

The  advantages  to  the  economy  of 
helping  the  domestic  farmworker  to  help 
himself  are  numerous  and  ciunulative. 
For  example, ^in  addition  to  the  drop  in 
unemployment  and  public  relief  expend- 
itures as  a  direct  result  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bi-acero  program  and  the 
stepped-up  recruitment  of  domestic 
farmworkers,  it  is  estimated  that  Mexi- 
can farmworkers  earned  about  $36  mil- 
lion last  year  in  California  and  spent  only 
S6  milMon  in  that  State.  Obviously,  if 
domestic  farmworkers  earn  the  same  S36 
million  on  California  farms  this  year  all 
of  it  will,  be  spent  in  this  country,  and 
probably  most  of  it  in  Calif orma. 

In  addition,  according  to  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture  market 
research  office,  California  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  this  year  is  slightly 
higher  than  at  this  time  last  year.  As 
of  the  last  full  reporting  date,  May  13, 
there  were  19,138  carlots  of  lettuce  ship- 
ped from  California  as  compared  to 
19,096  at  this  time  last  year.  The  figures 
for  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  other  crops 
are  similar. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
AFL-CIO  News,  May  29,  1965,  entitled 
"California  Crop  Shipments  Belie  Grow- 
ers Claims  of  Huge  Losses";  an  article 
from  the  International  Potter,  May  1965. 
entitled  "A  Working  Secretary":  and  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning,  June  1,  1965,  entitled  "Wirtz 
Says  Farm  Change  Is  Boon."  By  the 
way,  the  article  from  the  Internaticnai 
Potter  is  dramatically  illustrated  by 
photographs  which  unfortunately  can- 
not be  reproduced  in  the  Record.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  include  two  of  the 
captions.  The  first  caption  appears  be- 
low a  picture  of  a  shaky-looking  wooden 
barracks  before  which  two  small  chil- 
dren are  standing: 

These  barracks  have  doors  on  one  side 
windows  on  the  other.  There  is  no  run- 
ning water  or  sanitary  facilities.  The  chil- 
dren are  tomorrow's  citizens  or  societv's 
wards  or  criminals.  Tenants  of  this  housing 
may  use  TV  aerial  free. 

The  second  caption  appears  above  a 
windowless,  painted  shack  in  fi-ont  of 
which  a  woman  is  standing: 

Below:  This  wife  and  her  worker  husband 
pay  over  $50  monthly  for  shanty  without 
water  or  sewer,  plus  their  electric  bill. 
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The  articles  follow: 

I  From  the  AFI^CIO  News.  May  29.  1965 1 
CMiFORNi.'^  Crop  Shipments  Belie  Growers' 
Claims  of  Huge  Losses 
Los  Angeles. — Grower  claims  of  cata- 
strophic crop  losses  because  of  a  shortage  of 
farmworkers  have  been  undermined  sub- 
stantially by  Government  reports  which 
show  more  production  this  year  than  last. 

Organized  labor  and  church  groups  have 
been'vigorotisly  fighting  attempts  by  the 
growers— mostly  in  California  and  Florida — 
to  get  a  revival  of  the  dead  Mexican  farm 
labor  import  program. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  use 
of  some  foreign  workers  under  regular  im- 
migration laws,  but  the  number  is  les-s  than 
10  percent  of  those  brought  in  last  year 
(about  35.000  at  this  time  in  California 
alone  i . 

Results,  say  the  growers,  are  heavy  crop 
jofFe-s.  Union  leaders,  including  State  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomu.s  I,. 
pats  and  Los  Angeles  AFL  CIO  Secretary 
W.J-  Buoselt,  maintain  thai  lliL-re  are  almo.l 
no  crop  losses  and  that  if  grov\-ers  were  to 
raise  wages  and  improve  working  conditions 
even  more  than  they  hnve  been  required, 
there  would  be  no  short;tge  of  workers. 

The  Federal  Governmer.t,  in  add.tlon. 
makes  the  jxjint  that  even  if  there  were  crop 
losses,  thiy  would  be  ofTset  by  the  millions 
of  dollars  being  earned  by  U.S.  farmworkers 
and  spent  In  this  country. 

In  California  alone,  there  are  ne.-^rly  14,000 
more  tJ.S.  workers  on  farms  this  year  than 
last.  The  Government  estimates  that  last 
year.  Mexican  farmworkers  earned  about  i-i6 
million,  and  spent  oiily  $6  million  in  this 
State. 

As  a  result  of  new  minimum  wa.gts  which 
growers  must  pay  if  they  want  foreign  work- 
ers, and  beciiusc  of  the  lack  of  low-wage  im- 
ported labor.  U.S,  farmworkers  are  earning 
up  to  50  percent  more  than  last  year. 

As  for  crop  production,  L.  N,  Gardner,  head 
of  the  Df-i^artment  of  Acriculture's  market 
research  office  here,  .spid:  '•California  pro- 
duction of  irtuts  and  vegetables  this  year  is 
slightly  hii:;her  overall  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  despite  the  biiir-r  complaints  from 
growers  of  heavy  crop  losses." 

Prices  of  some  crops  are  hi-;her.  but  •in 
view  of  the  incrc.iscd  \olumc  gcnoally,  it  is 
di.mcuU  to  attribute  the  price  increases  to 
labor  shortages,"  he  said,  Lettuce  produc- 
tion is  hl<:her  than  last  ye;.r,  even  though 
California  winter  lettuce  from  tlie  Imperial 
Valley  was  actually  held  back  irom  the 
market  by  "harvesting  holidays'  because 
growers  reached  agreement  on  quotas  to  try 
to  stop  lettuce  from  flooding  the  market. 
Gardner  said. 

.\s  of  the  last  full  reporting  date  of  May  13. 
there  were  19,133  rr  riots  of  lettuce  .shipped 
from  California  compared  to  19,006  at  t'ns 
time  last  year,  he  noted.  Prices  are  now- 
higher  than  last  year  for  lettuce,  but  at  the 
start  of  the  year,  were  down  to  ;-,bout  Si  a 
carton  comp.-'.Vcd  to  S5  last  yev.  Supplies  of 
lettuce  are  still  heavy,  Gardner  said.  He 
added  that  the  only  cxplaitatlon  he  could 
give  for  continued  hi?h  volume  and  high 
prices  is  that  "housewives  decide  what  they 
will  pay"  and  "the  vagaries  of  the  weather." 
Tomatoes  are  also  going  out  in  greater 
number  this  year— 10.419  carlots  so  far  com- 
pared to  10.130  last  year.  Some  growers  are 
blaming  Mexican  imports  for  taking  away 
tJ.S.  production  because  of  lower  labor  costs 
in  Mexico.  But  nationally,  Mexico  has  sent 
the  United  States  only  5,690  carlots  of  to- 
matoes this  year  compared  to  5.713  carlots 
last  year  nt  this  time. 

A.spara.r;us  shipments  by  rail  are  up  to 
1713  carlots  compared  to  1,452  last  year, 
while  prices  for  the  growers  are  higher. 


Strawberries  also  are  being  produced  in 
larger  quantity  than  last,  although  more  are 
fzoing  to  processors  who  freeze  and  can  the 
berries. 

Oranges  are  slightly  behind  in  normal  pro- 
duction rat«s,  but  while  the  fnut  may  stay 
on  the  trees  longer,  and  so  increase  in  size, 
Gardner  said  the  total  crop  volume  of  navel 
oranges  should  be  about  the  same  this  year 
•a.s  last. 

Florida  this  year  had  a  burrp^r  crop  which 
cause  the  price  of  canned  orange  juice  to 
drop  .'sharply, 

l.rrnons  are  being  liarve&ted  more  slowly 
this  year  than  last.  This  will  mean  more 
going  to  the  processors,  which  brings  a 
smaller  return  to  growers  than  when  tlie 
fruit  is  sold  on  the  fresh  market. 


iFr.-jm   th.e  International   Potter.   May   1965] 
A  Working  Secret.ary 

Secretary  of  Labor  W,  'Winard  Wirtz  is  a 
working  Presidential  Cabinet  member  if  ever 
there  was  one.  In  order  to  learn  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  migrant  agricultural 
labor.  Secretary  Wirtz  recently  made  trips  to 
the  big  corporate  farms  of  California  and 
Florida. 

;ie  weiii  into  the  fields  and  talked  with  the 
wo-kers.  He  talked  with  their  wives  and 
tliejr  children.  He  went  into  the  shanties 
which  they  must  call  horry?.  He  listened  to 
them  tell  of  tlielr  problems  and  frustrations. 
He  looked  at  the  almost  totally  inadequate 
.sanitary  facilities  as  human  bcines  are  forced 
by  ci'cumrtances  to  li^e  in  structures  which 
would  not  be  used  as  chicken  houses  on  many 
respectable  farnis. 

The  larsre  corporate  farms  and  farnier 
cooper  a  lives  have  been  prc^stiring  the  Labor 
Dcj^artmcnt  to  admit  more  foreign  low-wage 
workers.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  been  res^istine 
these  pressures  In  behalf  of  the  American 
agricultural  workers  who  woiUd  be  deprived 
of  even  these  paltry  wages  if  foreign  workers 
tpke  their  jobs.  In  additiori,  society  would 
be  injured  as  displaced  U.S.  workers  were 
forced  onto  relief  rolls, 

FarmfTs  .Tlons  the  Li.S. -Mexican  border 
want  more  Mexican  braceros  admitted,  claim- 
iii'4  that  available  U.S.  workers  cannot  do  the 
jcb.  I'.irnicrs  in  Florida  want  Jamaicans 
admitted,  claiming  that  there  arc  not  enough 
field  workers  available.  Wirtz  went  to  the 
scenes   to  check  the  facts  for   himself. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  |not  printed  in 
the  Record]  spe.ak  three  things.  They  tell 
eloquently  of  the  plight  of  these  unfor- 
tunates catight  on  the  fringes  of  misery. 
They  secondly  pay  mute  tribute  to  a  dedi- 
cated, hard-working,  industrious  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Finally,  they  bespeak  an  object 
lesson  on  what  often  happens  to  work- 
ers who  are  gloriously  free  of  any  necessity 
to  pay  union  dues. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorp  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jxme 
1,  1959,  a  constitution  that  in  many  re- 
spects is  similar  to  oiu-  own,  was  pro- 
mulgated for  Tunisia,  which  had  been 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
since  March  20,  195G. 

This  ancient  land  has  much  in  the 
past  to  be  proud  of,  and  imder  President 
Habib  Bom-guiba  is  following  a  policy 
that  promises  to  make  its  modern  history 
also  noteworthy. 

Over  3,000  years  ago  Phoenicians  had 
established  various  commtmities,  in- 
cluding the  famous  city  of  Carthage, 
there.  In  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  a 
new  historic  chapter  opened  when  the 
area  became  a  major  center  of  Western 
Islamic  culture  and  poUtical  power. 
After  a  later  period  of  Turkish  rtile,  Tu- 
nisia became  a  French  protectorate  in 
1883  and  a  stirring  for  independence  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself. 

This  was  given  drive  and  purpose  in 
1934  with  the  founding  of  the  Neo-Des- 
tour— New  Constitution— Party,  of  which 
Mr.  Eoui-guiba  soon  became  president. 
In  the  struggles  for  freedom  that  fol- 
lowed he  came  to  be  called  supreme  com- 
batant—a title  as  meaningful  to  his  peo- 
ple as  "Father  of  His  Country'"  is  to  us. 

We  may  be  proud  since  that  we  have 
in  several  ways — through  providing  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  as  well 
as  suriJlus  agricultural  commodities — 
aided  the  new  nation  in  its  struggle  to  as- 
stune  aproud  place  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

In  offering  our  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Tunisia,  and  to  President  Bour- 
guiba  on  this  arjiiversary.  we  should  also 
extend -'our  greetings  to  two  other  out- 
standing individuals.  One.  of  course,  is 
Bahi  Ladgham,  a  famous  Neo-Destour 
leader,  and  the  other  Mongi  Slim,  who 
before  he  was  called  home  for  even  more 
important  responsibilities  was  Ambas- 
sador to  United  States  and  that  proud 
nation's  representative  in  the  United 
Nations, 


I  From    the   Washington    iD,C.)    Post,   June 

].  19651 

Wirtz  S.-^ys  Farm  Ch,\nce  Is  Boon 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willaid  Wirtz  said 
yooterday  tliat  the  increased  use  of  Ameri- 
c.ms  for  seasonal  farmwork  in  California  is 
having  a  favorable  effect  on  both  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  welfare  rolls. 

In  a  report  on  the  California  farm  situa- 
tion. Wirtz  said  that  on  May  15  domestic 
seasonal  farm  employment  was  up  16.1  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  and  that  the  num.ber 
of  families  receiving  welfare  aid  in  the  farm 
areas  was  down  sharply. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  TUNISIA 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   LMr.  FarnumJ   may  ex- 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ijlew  York  [Mi-.  Rosenthal]  may 
extendi  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Thei"e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opporttmity  to  reaffirm 
my  strongest  support  for  the  administra- 
tion immigration  program,  which  I  am 
cospoiisoring  through  my  bill  H.R.  6022. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
luged  changes  in  our  immigration  and 
natui-alization  proceduies.  They  and  the 
greater  body  of  American  citizens  have 
strongly   demanded  the   elimination   of 
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the  national  orisins  system.  Yet,  for 
too  Ion?,  such  action  has  not  been  forth- 
cnmin^T  from  th?  Con?rre?s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th'^  "idea  cf  nltcvinrr  our  immigration  reg- 
ulations so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
origins  system  has  been  proposed  n:;aiu 
r.r.d  a?'.iin.  Vv'e  canr.ot  let  that  idea 
f scr-pc  us  rncc  more.  The  time  for  action 
i.^-  now.  In  this  year  l'JC5,  by  this  891h 
Cr'iyress. 

For  all  too  Ion;,',  America's  immi^ra- 
tLii  ar.d  naturalization  laws  have  been 
i.i  cor.:';ot  will*  our  national  hi.sLory  raid 
iueals.  Before  ilie  institution  of  the  na- 
tional origins  system,  this  country  ac- 
cepted new  citisen.s  on  the  basis  of  their 
cv.n  personal  qualitic?.  and  their  com- 
mitment to  our  democratic  ideals.  Yet 
now  our  present  policy  actually  discrim- 
inates anion:-;  applicants  for  admission 
into  the  United  States  on  the  basi.3  of 
accident  of  birth.  The  national  origins 
system  thus  implies  that  people  from,  one 
country  are  m.ore  dc.'^irable  th;^n  people 
from  another.  This  is  a  proposition  our 
history  has  rejected  from  its  earliest 
years. 

O.-ear  Handlln,  perhaps  the  r.'o.st  au- 
thoritative Etvident  cf  American  ininii- 
grant  history,  had  said: 

Once  I  though'  to  VvTite  a  h:;:tory  of  ini- 
r.-.igrants  In  Amrrl.Ti.  Then  I  clis'^overEd  that 
the  imTT.igrr.nts  v.cre  Anieric;;n  history. 

Tliis  is  a  seniiinent  which  John  F. 
Kennedy  reinforced  in  liis  memorable 
study,  "A  Nation  of  Imniif.rarits." 

In  one  way,  we  are  all  iinniii:rant.s. 
None  of  us  c,4n  aSord  to  ignore  tlie  debt 
this  country  owes  tiiose  people  who  came 
liere  to  find  a  new  life  and  take  up  now 
c;ti.'.cnship.  Vv'e  oflcred  them  a  prl.^e  Ly 
prantin.^^-  citizenship.  Eut  ti.at  .trant  was 
paid  back  a  hundredfold  by  their  con- 
tiibution  to  our  hfe.  We  cannot  allow 
this  legacy  to  be  biemislied.  Yet  many 
thrv.)Ui;hout  tlio  world  know  only  our 
present  dLscLminatory  policy.  Sugges- 
tions of  cur  rich  democratic  pasu  are  met 
witii  skcpiiciim  and  doubt.  And  this 
skepticism  is  oft<.'n  the  existence  of  our 
national  oriiidns  system. 

If  that  system  is  unf  aitiiiul  to  our  past, 
it  also  coiTupts  our  present.  This  coun- 
t:-y  is  now  involved  in  a  preat  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  diicrirninaticn  and 
the  apostles  of  blyotry.  Our  national 
energy  and  conscience  are  conunitted  to 
that  fi^ht  and  its  quc;^t  for  equality.  The 
past  Congress  dramatized  that  commit- 
ment wlren  it  passed  the  Ci\ul  Rights  Act 
of  12C4.  Yet  the  same  specter  of  dis- 
crim.:nation,  wliich  we  so  fmnly  oppose  in 
our  domcj^LiC  affairs,  still  appears  bencatli 
the  surface  of  our  immigration  and 
naturalization  policies.  Such  an  Incon- 
si.stoncy  cannot  be  allo-uc-d  to  remain  un- 
touched. What  may  appear  to  some  as  a 
technicality,  appears  to  others  through- 
out the  world  as  a  deep  injustice. 

The  national  origins  system  is  archaic 
as  well  as  unethical.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  effect  of  the  national  origins 
has  deeply  confused  our  immigration 
procedures.  The  sjrstem  heavily  favors 
northern  Europeans  who  rarely  fill  their 
quota,  and  severely  limits  immigration 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia  where  there  are  lenethy 
waiting  lists.     Over   DO   percent   of   the 


total  immisration  quota  is  reserved  for 
European  countries.  Due  to  its  i^iflexi- 
bility  the  AlcCarran-Waltcr  Act  actually 
governs  only  alxjut  one-tbird  of  total  im- 
mic^ration  to  the  United  States.  The 
majority  of  imm:'f;rants  gnter  under  pri- 
vate immigration  legislation.  Surely  we 
can  devise  a  proi;rram  v  fiich  is  more  in 
touch  w  idi  present  realities. 

The  proposed  i^ew  iuipnigration  pro- 
gram is  based  on  a  tccljinique  of  pref- 
erential admission.s  v.hiCh  seeks  to  at- 
tract to  our  country  persons  with 
ccptional  skills,  training,  or  education. 
It  acknowledges  the  ipcc  al  continuation 
of  that  tradition,  and  r 'places  the  ur.- 
ethicai  system  of  nationa  origins  quotas. 
Yet  we  arc  not  concerned  simply  with  at- 
tractirig  skilled  foreigncrii  to  our  country. 
A  newly  de.uned  immigi'S  tion  policy  will 
be  humanitarian  as  w(  11.  Wc  .'should 
have  provisions  which  t  ike  into  special 
account  cases  whore  farr'lics  are  need- 
les-^ly   separated    from    o:  i'   anoll:er   by 


out-of-date   rcj;ulations. 


tinue  and  fortify  provisic  ns  which  admit 


and 


rcfucces    from 

i  now  immigr.i- 
program,  how- 


We  v.iii  con- 


political    refusoes 
catastroph.c. 

The  central  feature  of 
tion  and  naturalization 
evi.r,  mjust  be  the  climinition  of  the  na 
tional  origins  system.  '  Ve  mu^t  repair 
the  damaoe  done  to  thosi  i  who  have  been 
denied  enti-ance  to  this  country  on  the 
ba.'ls  of  outdated  procedure  and  unjust 
criteria.  lu  so  doing,  we  must,  for  c.k- 
am;.ile.  be  prrpaied  to  peimit  quota  num- 
be!s  no?  u.~cd  by  any  ecu atry  to  be  made 
available  to  countries  where  they  are 
deeply  needed.  Wc  muit  cllniine.te  the 
lrl:rhly  discriminatory  pravisions  dealing 
with  tile  newly  independent  cour.tries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Wc  must  do 
away  v.ith  tho  Asia-PaCific  triangle  pro- 
gram. Tiicjo  proposal^  have  been 
readied  after  the  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  experts  in  the  executive 
branch.  They  have  the  eanrest  leader- 
.ship  of  a  President  who  M'ell  understands 
Ih.e  siirnificancc  of  Amc:ican  immigrant 
hi.>Lory. 

Our  goal,  therefore,  should  be  a  policy 
which  is  in  the  bc:;t  tradi 
and  in  the  best  interests 
policy  which  is  sanctione  d  by  our  demo- 
cratic code  of  ethics,  a  policy  which  forti- 
fies rather  than  compromises  our  foreign 
policy,  and  a  policy  \\hich.  above  all, 
treats  all  men  as  human  beings  to  be 
judged  solely  on  their  qualities  as  indi- 
nduals. 


ions  of  our  past 
of  our  future,  a 


PROFOSED  INVE.STIGATION  OF  THE 
CLAY-LISTON  FIGHT 

Mr.  SWEETEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teoipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  qf  tlic  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
we<^k  this  Nation  recoiled  in  disgu.st  at 
one  of  the  most  nau.seat^ng  sports  dem- 
onstrations in  our  hi'^t.oify.  To  .say  tliat 
the  Clay-Liston  cnea'ament  was  a  new 


low  for  boxing  is  a  masterpiece  of 
understatement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government  for 
some  lime  has  been  undertakin:;  tJic  re- 
sponsibility of  proceeding  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  consuminu  public. 
President's  commissions  have  been 
created  for  this  purpose  to  .study  and 
investigate  consumer  fraud.  I  would 
heartily  recommend  that  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson.  Special  Assistant  to  llic  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  undertake  an 
investi'.;ation  of  the  Clay-Liston  fiirht. 

It  would  certainly  qualify  as  a  con- 
sumer fraud  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  Sports  fans  as.-cmblcd 
in  theaters  to  view  a  telecast  of  a  sup- 
posed legitimate  encounter  between  two 
hea\y weight  contendcis.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  involved  ni  tliis  light  pro- 
motion. Tlio.se  attending  these  teleca-sts 
were  victimized  by  two  pretenders  who 
were  putting  on  a  sham  performance, 
the  ncl  affect  of  v.hich  can  only  bririg  on 
tho  demise  cf  boxing  as  a  legitimate 
sport, 

MOTTO! J  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SECONT) 
CHAMBER  OF  THE  STATES-GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS  WITH  REG.^RD  TO 
THE  EVENTS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SV/ELNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unraiinious  consent  that  the  Renileraan 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCokmxck] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recced  and  include  cxtraneou.s 
matter. 

Tlie  SPE.iKER  pro  tcnipove.  Is  tlicre 
objecticn  to  the  rcqueot  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oaio? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  McCOR.MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tin- 
der date  of  May  20.  1965,  I  received  a 
letter,  with  enclosure,  a  coin'  of  a  motion 
adopted  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Kincdom  of  the 
Netherlands  at  The  Hague,  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.sc  of  RepresciUatives 
by  the  President  of  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  States-General  of  the  Kiui^dom 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Honorable 
F.  -J  F.  M.  van  Thiel,  which  I  herewith 
include  in  my  extension  of  remarks: 

Tue  II.\cu.-:. 
May20.lOCrK 
Tlie  Speaker  of  the  Hovse  ok  Repkesent-i- 

tivf:3, 
Wcshhigtori,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Si'E.^ker  and  Colleague:  Dv:ring 
its  meeting  on  May  18.  1065,  the  Sf^cond 
Chamber  of  the  Statas-GeiierLil  h.is  adopted  a 
motion  with  rc2:ard  to  the  cvcntE  in  Vietn;im. 

PurEuar.t  to  the  wording  of  the  penulti- 
mate paragraph  of  this  motion,  I  hue  the 
honor  to  cnclc.^e  herewith  the  Er.gli.'-h  tr.'ins- 
lation  of  it.  I  sl.ould  be  grateful  if  the 
document  could  be  distributed  aniorig  the 
Members  of  your  Hoiisc. 
Yours  Kincerely, 

F.  J.  P  M.  VAN-  Triiri . 
President  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
States-General. 
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[The  1064  G5  session,  808.3] 
Events  in  Vietnam— Motion  of  Ordcu  I.niti- 

ATED    BY    Mr.    Rlygees    et    al.-No.    2 — 

Moved  o.v  May  18,   1065 

The  Chamber — after  hearing  the  debates 
on  events  in  Viet.'inm,  holcHnc;  tlie  view  th.it 
Pcipins  China's  nttittidc  is  the  main  cnr.se 
of  the  increased  tension  and  that  tlie  United 


Sl-tes  Is  entitled  to  understanding  and  sup- 
"port  from  her  NATO  partners  in  her  ultimate 
poUtical  objective,  viz,  to  check  Communist 
China's  expansionist  policy  in  Asia — re- 
quests the  Government  to  help,  in  interna- 
tional ixjlitical  consultations,  to  bring  about 
(Da  truce  that  will  put  a  stop  to  any  direct 
or  mdirect  aggression,  thus  reducing  the  risk 
of  the  war  spreading  and  constituting  the 
basis  fur  unconditional  negotiations;  (2)  a 
poluical  settlement  ol  the  coijfhct — based  on 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1954 — under  ap- 
propriate international  supervision:  and  (3) 
the  active  partlcijiation,  after  cessation  of 
hostilities,  by  us  many  European  countries  as 
possible  in  the  large-scale  aid  program  for 
southeast  Aiia  announced  by  President 
John.-:on. 

The  Cr.amber  re.solves  to  bring  this  motion 
to  the  notice  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.b. 
House  ol  Representatives  and  to  the  Parha- 
ments  of  the  Euroj)ean  NAJiO  partners;  and 
passes  on  to  the  order  oi  the  day. 


RESEARCH  ANIMAL  SLAUGHTER 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previou."^  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  FaresteinI  is 
reco.:4nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  require  Federal  inspection  of  the 
slau'ihter  for  food  of  all  those  animals 
previously  used  for  research  purposes 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral grants. 

The  vast  increase  in  scientific  and 
medical  research  which  has  occurred  in 
recent  years  has  caused  a  corresponding 
increa.se  in  the  Nation's  population  of  re- 
search animals.  Not  only  are  animals 
used  for  basic  re.search,  but  they  are 
needed  in  large  numbers  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  safety  of  drugs,  insecti- 
cides, food  additives,  and  other  classes 
of  chemical  products. 

Since  many  research  animals  are  of 
types  commonly  used  for  human  food,  it 
is  important  that  measures  be  taken  to 
insure  that  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  and  poultry  used  for  scientific 
studies  do  not  find  their  way  mto  com- 
mercial food  chamiels  without  a  thor- 
ough check  being  made  of  the  safety  of 
their  meat  for  human  consumption. 

Some  people  will  question  whether  the 
number  of  food-type  animals  used  for 
research  is  sufficient  to  justify  such  le^:- 
islation.  I  think  the  best  answer  would 
be  that  if  the  number  was  not  sufficient, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
veould  not  have  issued  its  legulations  re- 
quiring such  special  inspection  in  fed- 
erally inspected  plants.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  has  issued  a  survey  report  on  the 
use  of  all  types  of  experimental  animals 
for  medical  research  which  indicated 
that  the  following  numbers  were  used 
in  a  recent  year:  Poultry,  112,491;  swine, 
4.361:  sheep,  3.990:  horses.  695. 

The  report  did  not  give  any  figures  for 
cattle.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Research  Council  survey 
covered  only  airimal  use  in  medical  re- 
search. It  is  my  belief  that  the  number 
of  this  type  of  animal  in  agrictiltural  re- 
search would  be  much  greater. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  year   issued  regulations  which  re- 


quire the  owners  of  food-type  research 
animals  to  provide  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tors with  a  complete  history  cf  the  diets 
and  treatments  the  animals  had  received. 
After  analyzing  that  information,  the 
inspectors  would  perform  visual  checks 
on  the  animals  and  also  chemical  tests 
if  they  deemed  it  necessary.  These 
procedures  would  intercept  and  prevent 
the  sale  of  carcas.ses  of  research  animals 
that  are  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Hov.-ever,  these  new  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  still  leave  an 
important  loophole  through  which  unfit 
research  animal  meat  could  find  its  way 
to  market.  The  USDA  regulations  ap- 
ply only  to  those  slaughtering  establish- 
ments which  are  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion procedure.  Although  some  States 
ziow  have  adopted  meat  inspection  laws 
which  are  identical  with  the  Federal  law, 
meat  inspection  procedures  in  many 
States  do  not  now  provide  for  special 
in.'^pection  of  research  animals:  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  State  laws  will  provide  such 
protection  for  many  years.  An  owner 
of  food-type  research  animals  who  sus- 
pects that  they  will  not  pass  the  new  and 
more  rigid  Federal  requirements  is  free 
in  many  cases  to  take  those  animals  to 
processing  plants  under  State  inspection 
only,  where  no  questions  about  their  ori- 
gin'is  likely  to  be  asked.  An  ironic  as- 
pect of  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  these  research  animals 
are  supported  at  least  in  part  by  Federal 
appropriations. 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing,  to  be 
known  as  the  Research  Animal  Slaughter 
Act.  will  make  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulation  on  inspection  of 
experimental  animals  more  effective  by 
extending  its  protection  to  all  food-type 
animals  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Federal  grants.  It  requires  that  re- 
cipients of  such  grants  be  informed  that 
research  animals  supported  by  those 
funds  must  be  taken  for  slaughter  to  a 
federally  inspected  processing  plant  if 
their  owners  desire  that  their  carcasses 
be  sold  for  use  as  food.  The  bill  will 
not  create  a  hardship  for  research 
workers  and  institutions,  because  feder- 
ally inspected  slaughtering  establish- 
ments are  located  at  convenient  places 
through  the  country  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  constitute  the  majority  of 
all  meat  processing  plants.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  logical  extension  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tui-e's  regulations  in  this  area. 

Most  unportant,  this  legislation  will 
provide  an  added  assurance  that  con- 
sumers will  not  be  sold  meat  that  con- 
tains imsafe  amounts  of  chemicals,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  causative  agent  of 
any  harmful  disease,  or  has  been  treated 
with  radiation  or  any  other  force  or  sub- 
stance capable  of  affecting  the  animal 
or  its  biological  processes  in  a  way  that 
would  make  its  meat  uirsafe  for  use  as 
food. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Willis  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonner^  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 


Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  • .  for  today, 
on  account  of  illnecs. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofiBclal  busi- 
ness afs  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
missicai  on  Pood  Marketing  attending 
hearings  in  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Mr.t-RoosEVELT,  from  Friday,  June  4, 
through  Monday.  June  7,  1965,  on  ac- 
count of  attendance  at  ILO  Conference. 

Mr.'  Cramer  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  wfeek.  on  account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  vUnanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hotise,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.'i  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1965:  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
tc  revifee  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pelly,  today,  for  15  minutes:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr,-  Curtis  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock ',  for  1  hour,  on  June  2:  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SWEENEY),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  .unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  make  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  8639,  and  to  in- 
clude tables. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brock)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

*The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sweeney  t  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  Call  AN. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committet 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  towr. 
ot   Kure  Beach.  N.C. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
tlac  conimittee  did  en  tliis  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.821.  An  act  for  ilie  relief  of  the  town 
o:  I-Iu:-e  Beacli,  N.C. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Jane  2,  19o5,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUITICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  f»om  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1175.  .\  letter  from  tl-.e  Chairman,  Legal 
Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  renort  of  Legal 
A:d  Agency  for  the  District  cf  Columbia  for 
period  ending  May  31,  1965,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  86-531;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Di.ilrlct  of  Columbia. 

117o.  A  letter  from  th?  Ccinptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  trrinsmitting  a  re- 
port of  overprocxireme:its  resulting  from  In- 
effective supply  mana?;ement  in  Korea  under 
tho  milit.'.ry  a^ristancc  program,  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Comniitice  on  Govern- 
nient  Opor;''tlDn.';. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  tTiiited  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  observations  on  program  designed 
to  evaluate  effoctive:ies=;  of  contrals  over 
highw.iy  coii&Lruciion,  Bureau  of  Public 
Road.?,  Dep.-rtment  cf  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  o:\  Covcn^ment  Operations. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Imml- 
grition  and  Katuralij^ation  Service,  Depart- 
mcr.t  of  Justl'-e.  transmitting  reports  of  visa 
petitions  approved,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
section  204(C)  of  tiie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1173.  A  letter  frun-i  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tran.'^mltting  a  draft  of  prnposed  legislation 
to  implement  t;;e  Agree.".ient  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
RI".terials,  opened  for  signature  at  Lake 
Success  on  November  22,  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  C-mmittec  on  V.'av^  and 
M?an  =  . 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  President's  detcrmir.ation 
pur-UTnt  to  th"  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  19G5;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
find  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  C0:JMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pur.uiant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  25, 
1965,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
M-^'y  29,  1965: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C'lrrency.  H.R.  7105.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
rniendment  (Rept.  No.  434).  Referred  to 
tiie  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


[Submitted  June  I,  1965] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  d'^livered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas:   Oommittee  on  In- 

t-erior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S,  1000,  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  29,  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, to  permit  transfer  of  title  to  movable 
propert5'  to  agencies  wiilcli  tsfunie  operation 
and  maintenance  responsibility  lor  project 
works  serving  mun,icipal  and  industrial 
functions;  with  araendmeni;  (Rept.  No.  435). 
Referred  to  the  Comm.lttae  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  404.  Rc3<Jlution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8371.  a  biU  to  reduce  excise 
taxes,  and  for  other  piirposes;  witliout 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  43C)  j  Referred  to  the 
Huusc  C:ii€-nd,ir. 

Mr.  H.^LEY:  Committee 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5360. 
the  law  relating  to  the  final  disposition  of 
the  property  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe;  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  43V).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  oi  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ol  ihc  Ciiion. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Cotnm.ittce;  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8454,  A  bilt  to  provide,  for 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  19G5,  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1966,  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  tiie  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  tiie  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act;  witlaout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  438). 
Referred  to  tl'.c  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tlie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  C'-immittae  en  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6400.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  15lh 
amendment  t-o  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  with  amencbuent  (Rept.  No. 
439).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


on   Interior   and 
A  bill  to  amend 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

U.idcr    clause   4    of   rule    XXII.    public 
bills  and  icsolutioiis  wcroiintroduccd  and 
sovcro^Iy  ixfcrvod  r.s  folliw.s: 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  8652.  A  bill  to  establ!  ;h  a  selective  im- 
migration system  and  for  o  her  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on    tlie   JucOciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  8663.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  tiie  Federal  CJovernmcnt,  to  es- 
tablish tlie  Federal  Sal. try  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  piirpcT-;  t'j  tlic  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Oif.ce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  8664  A  biil  to  imp!em<^nt  tlie  Agree- 
ment on  tiie  Imporlatioit  of  Eciunational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Materi.ils.  opened  for 
signature  at  Luke  Success  on  November  22, 
1950,  and  for  otiier  purposes}  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  a.nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  8665.  A  bill  to  reqiure  Federal  insix-c- 
tion  of  slaughter  for  human  foc-d  purposes  of 
animals  u^ed  for  research  purp-x«:r« :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  aad  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HR.  8666  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  place  the  key  position  of 
foreman,  mails,  salary  level  1.  in  salary  level 
8  of  the  postTl  field  service  schedule,  and  for 
other  purpose,s:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
O'Tico  a"d  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  incrca.sc  tUe  rate  of  e.xtra 
compen.=  ation  of  pastal  fitld  service  em- 
ployees for  each  h.our  of  nij^.t  work  from  10 
to  15  percent  of  their  hourly  basic  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  i>rovide  inicrvals  of  1  year 


between  steps  for  purposes  of  automatic  ad- 
vancement by  step  Increases  for  postal  field 
service  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8069.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Ineqvuties 
with    respect    to   promotions    of    postal   field 

service  employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Olfice  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    GRAY: 

H.R.   8C70.   A    bill    to    Incorporate   the   6*h 
U.S.   Infantry   A.ssoriation   Auxiliiu^;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.   MACHEN: 

HR.  8671.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Lau.= 
815  and  874,  ai«t  Congress,  In  order  to  make 
permanent  the  authorization  for  certain  pay. 
mcnt.s  luuier  the  provisions  of  such  laws 
and  for  other  purjxtees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor, 
Bv  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  8672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Recrgr.nizati^n  Act  of  1946  relating  to  bnis 
and  rc^nhitions  introduced  iu  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

II. n.  8G73.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  ol  tho 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  and  for 
other  purpo'^es;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cnrrencv. 

Bv   Mr.    P'OAGE: 

K.R.  RC74.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arrictil- 
tural  Adju.stmrnt  Act,  as  recnactcd  a::d 
amerdfd  by  the  .^-ricultural  Maketing 
Agreement  Act  of  ]9;37,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.   REDLIN: 

H  R.  8675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  F.-dcral 
Power  Act.  .TS  .^.mended,  in  respect  of  the 
Juri"  diction  of  the  Federal  P-jwer  Comm;;- 
sion  over  noijprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
nuttce  on  Inter::t.  te  and  Foreicn  Coinmrrce 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  C:u-o!ina: 

H.R.  8676.  A  bill  to  est.iblish  and  jirescribe 
the  duties  of  a  Fcdcr,.!  Boxinj,'  Commissiou 
for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  the  chan- 
nols  of  Inter'tate  commerce  are  free  from 
false  or  fraudulent  descriptions  or  depictions 
of  professional  boxing  contests;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstat'^  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.    BENNETT: 

H.R.  8677.  A  biil  to  provide  assistaiice  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
Officers  ujid  other  personnel,  a!;d  in  improv- 
ing cap.^.bilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  .'ind  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
ptu-po.'=es:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 

ILR.  8ti78,  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  St.:te 

of   Michigan    the   Pictured   Rocks   National 

Lakoshore.   and   for   other    puri;aics;    to   liie 

Committee  on   Interior  aad   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H  R.  8679.   A    bill    to    e.-tablirh    a    scicctive 
imm.igration  system  ard  for  otb'-r  purpo;er;; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judii^iarv. 
BvMr.  GRIDER: 

n.n.  808O.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visio;is  whicii  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
s|X3Use.3  of  retired  cmployc?3  by  tiie  amount 
of  cert.ii:i  monthly  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  latorstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

HR   8681.  A    bill    to   amend    section    3   of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Com- 
mittoe  oil  BanJving  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PATIEN: 

HR.868'2.  A  bill  to  rmiend  the  Public 
Hc.illli  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  cJr>n- 
tistry.  and  osteopathy,  to  authorize  gratits 
under  that  act  to  sucli  schools  for  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  needy  students,  and 
to  extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act 
for  siudont  loans  and  for  aid  In  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  students  in 
such  schools  and  schools  for  other  health 
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professions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  PELLY: 
H  R.  8683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re.  einie  C;ode  of  1954  to  allow  an  income 
^^^  credit  to  an  individttal  taxpayer  for  tui- 
tion Slid  lees  pn.d  to  an  instUution  cf  higher 
education,  and  to  allow  a  tax  credit  t-o  all 
taxpajers  for  charitable  contributions  to  In- 
sUtutior.s  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
m'ttce  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R  8684.  .\  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
r::-.cf  of  a  special  scries  of  postage  sumps  in 
commemoration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Gen?ral  Federation  of 
Women's  Ciiibs:  to  me  Ccinm-ttec  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana : 
H  R.  8685.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  provide  for  reloca- 
f.oii  payments  to  persons  displaced  by  public 
building  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   BINGHAM: 
H.R.  8C8G.  A    b.ll    to    amend    the    Public 
Buildings  Act  of  19'-9  to  provide  for  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  di.'-placed  by  public 
building  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr,  UDALL: 
H.R.  8G87.  A   bill    to   imicnd    the   Federal 
Power   Act.   as    amended,    in    respect   of    the 
juri.sdiction   of   the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   WALKER  of   Mississippi: 
H  R.  8688.  A  biil  to  amend   title  I  of  the 
X^iional  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  maxi- 
niuai  amoiuit  of  ccrtida  home  improvement 
lo;ir.s  Vtl'icli  may  be  insured,  to  extend  the 
permissible  maturity  cf  these  leans,  and  for 
ctiicr  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Curreucy. 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  8G89.   A   bill    to   appropriate   funds   to 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Army  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  building  on  Fort  Jay  Military  Reserva- 
tio:i;    to  the   Committee  on   Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8690.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Commit- 
ter en  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TOOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HR.8691.  A  bill  prohibiting  lithographing 
or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the  Post 
C:T;.-e  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HR  8692.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Pttblic 
He.dth  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicit.c,  den- 
ti.^try,  optometry,  and  osteopathy,  to  author- 
i7e  grants  under  that  act  to  such  sch.ools  for 
fae  a-.v.irding  of  schclar.'^liips  to  needy  stu- 
dents, and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of 
that  act  for  student  leans  and  for  aid  in 
cor  struct  ion  of  teaching  facilities  for  stu- 
d':'nts  in  such  schools  avd  schools  for  other 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  8693.  A  bill  to  provide  premium  pay 
under  specified  conditions  to  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  rnd  Civil  S:r--  :cr. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  proj-oslng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committer  on  the 
Jadici.'.ry. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.J.  Res.  494.  Joint  resolution  propoflng  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  t'lc  Judiciary. 

CXI 7C5 


By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
H.  Res.  405.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  President  should  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  an  International  agreement 
to  harmonize  the  operations  and  adminiBtra- 
tion    of    the    antidumping    laws    of    all    the 

countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Res.  406.  Resolution     to     authorize     the 
abolition    of  the  House   Committee  on  Un- 
American   Activities;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 


ByMr.McPALL: 
H.R.B698.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Miss 
Fong  Chan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; 

By  Mr,  RONCAUO: 
H.K.e699.  A    bUl    lor    the    reUef    of    Mule 
Creek  OU  Co.,  Inc..  a  Delaware  corporation; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  ol  New  Jersey: 

HJR.  8700.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Francesco 

Cirrincione;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

■■         ^m^         %t 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials w  ere  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

283.  By  Mr.  RYAN:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature "of  the  State  of  New  York  reiatr.e 
to  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

28;).  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Lcs.s:.;-ure  of  the  State  of  Florida,  urging 
construction  of  an  urban  male  Job  Corps 
Trainirg  Center  at  Camp  Blanding.  Fla.;  to 
tlie   Committee   on   Education   and   Lal>or. 

290.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaa.  relative  to  establishing 
a  Pacific  Medical  Center  in  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccm- 
mercc. 

291.  a:eo,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  expressing  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  the  valor  and  courage  of 
the  ligiii.ng  men  and  women  of  the  various 
b.anchcs  oi  the  .«rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
states;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

292.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  cf  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  membership  in  the  State  legis- 
latures;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

293.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislattu-e  of 
the  St^^te  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the 
retei-ition  of  Federal  excise  taxes  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  individual 
States  in  the  proportion  of  amounts  collected 
from  each  individual  State;  to  the  Ccm.mit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

294  Also,  memorial  of  the  Lesislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  amending 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  t)ie  denial  or 
abridgment  of  rights  imder  the  laws  of  the 
United  Strifes  or  of  any  State  en  account  of 
sex:    to   the   Committee  on    the   Judiciary. 

295.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  cf  California,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed discontinuance  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  its  utilization  re- 
sen  rch  program  on  western  rice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


PPTV^ATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  a&  follows: 

BvMr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  8694.  A  bill  conferring  jtirisdiction 
upo:i  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Jlr.  CQRMAN: 

H.R.  8595  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  cf  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  No.  66-55;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  8695.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  No.  66-55;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

ns..  8697.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lorenza 
LawTence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


^  SENATE 

Ti'ESDi\Y,  June  1,  196;5 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and   was   called   to   order   by    the   Vice 

President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Bro^-n 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  foUowins 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God.  returning  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  new  wceli,  v.-e  come  with 
grateful  heai-t-s  as  we  have  bowed  with 
all  the  Nation  at  the  altar  of  hallowed 
memory.  In  the  hours  just  past,  mil- 
lions have  paused  in  quiet  cities  of  the 
dead  to  acknowledse  an  unpciyable  debt 
to  those  who,  in  heroic  yesterdays,  paid 
for  our  freedom  with  their  mortal  lives. 

We  come  now  in  the  afterglow  of  that 
sacramental  memorial,  v.ith  the  prayer, 
deep  in  our  hearts,  that  this  generation 
to  which  we  belong  may  be  saved  from 
X\\c  supreme  folly  cf  decorating  tombs 
and  at  the  same  time  desecrating  the 
heritage  it  took  giaves  to  guarantee. 

As  bueles  are  sounding,  summoning 

the  Republic  to  new  tests  and  decisions 
in  liberty's  cause,  solemnize  our  hearts 
with  the  realization  that  evergreens  cf 
[gratitude  and  forcet-me-nots  of  love  for 
the  sacrifices  cf  the  past  will  not  suffice 
as  weapons  with  v.hich  to  i^reserve  the 
costly  heritage  of  which  Memorial  Day 
is  a  solemn  reminder.  In  days  as  crucial 
and  as  dangerous  as  any  the  Republic 
has  ever  knowTi,  save  us  from  cowardly 
surrender  to  tlie  easy  policy  of  "safety 
first,"  lest  in  the  future  we  lose  both  the 
peace  and  freedom,  and  so  fail  b?th  man 

and  Tliee, 

In   the  Redeemer's   name   we   ask  it. 

Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.wsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
May  27,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


IVfEfeSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conimittee  on  Armed  Services. 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  conciurence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  5241.  An  act  to  amend  section  20a  (12) 
o:  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  ciiminaie 
the  necessity  lor  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mi-ision  lor  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of 
o.Ticer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
when  such  carriers  are  in  a  single  integrated 
system  of  carriers  lawftilly  operated  under 
common  control,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5883.  An  act  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ins^  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1939  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  42Si  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
film  •'Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums," 
at  the  25th  class  reunion  of  the  Harvard 
class  of  1940  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  Pre.sident: 

S.  800.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  R.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach.  N.C. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  each  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5241.  An  act  to  amend  section  20a  (  12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
w,-hen  such  carriers  are  in  a  single  Integrated 
system  of  carriers  lawfully  operated  under 
common  control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Comm^lttee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  5883.  An  act  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Reix)rt- 
ing  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
The  concuiTent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  426)  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  viewing  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  film  "Years  of 
Li'/htning,  Day  of  Drums."  at  the  25th 
class  reunion  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1940  in  Cambridge,  Mass..  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  426 
Whereas  the  graduates  of  Harvard  Univer- 
.sity,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  of  the  class 
of  1940,  will  be  observing  the  twenty-fifth  an- 


niversary of  their  graduation  iluriiig  the  d.iv.s 
of  June  i3-Jtme  17.  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  late  beloved  President  of  these 
United  States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  194D  and  was  held 
by  his  classmates  in  deep  bonds  of  respect, 
loyalty,  and  aifection;  und 

Whereas  the  class  book  mcniorializing  this 
occasion  is  dedic.itcd  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  oj  Hcpresentativcs 
{the  Senate  concurring  tlic-iin).  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  llic  United  St  .tes 
Information  Agency  should  n\jike  appropriate 
arrangements  to  make  the  film  prepared  by 
it  on  the  late  President  Kttmedy  "Years  of 
Lightning.  Day  of  Drums,"  available  for  view- 
ing at  a  private  sliowing  to  .•said  Harvard  Uni- 
versity class  of  1940.  In  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  on  or  aooi'.t  ifee  d^'.ys  of  June 
13  to  June  17,  1965. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEIIENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  AI.\x3field,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  stattsrients  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ST.  AL'^RY  COLLEGE  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD  | 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  the  honor  to 
addre.'^  the  graduating  class  at  St.  Mai-y 
College.  Xavier.  Kan.=;.,  on  Sunday  last. 
In  effect,  it  was  like  coming  home  to 
Montana  because  so  many  of  the  sisters 
and  the  novices  were  from  my  State,  and 
those  who  were  not  from  Montana  had 
been  sent  up  there  to  teach  in  our  .schools 
in  Butte  and  Anaconda,  to  work  in  our 
hospitals,  and,  in  general,  to  do  good  for 
our  people. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  for  mc  to  meet 
so  many  Montanans  and  adopted  Mon- 
tanans,  to  recognize  the  dau.^rhters  of 
many  of  my  old  friends,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  commencement  exerci.scs. 

This  order,  within  a  decade  of  its 
founding,  set  up  its  first  mis.sion  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  the  sisters 
traveled  by  boat  up  the  Mis.souri  River, 
later  over  the  Oregon,  Bozcman,  and 
other  trails.  Their  contributions  to 
Montana  and  the  We.st  have  been  many. 
They  have  been  most  helpful  ajid  most 
beneficial  and  we  look  upon  them  with  re- 
spect, admiration,  and  affection.  They 
are  responsible,  in  large  part,  for  the 
close  bond  between  Kansas  and  Montana 
and  for  that  we  are  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  commencement  addrcsp  which  I  de- 
livered at  St.  Mary  College,  Xavier, 
Kans.,  on  Sunday,  May  30,  19C5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  by  Sfn.-ktor  Mike 
Mansfiei-d.  op  Mon'tan.^,  $t.  Mary  Col- 
lege, Xavikr.  Kans  ,  Sr.^fDAY.  May  30, 
1965 

First,  let  me  thank  you,  Sister  Mary  Janet, 
for  the  historical  sketch  you  have  just  given 
of  the  connection  between  the  development 
of  Montana  as  it  applies  to  your  order  and 
as  a  result  of  the  clo.=;e  relationship  between 
Kansas  and  Montana  based  on  that  fact.  In 
addition  to  the  places   you  mentioned    we 


could  refer  to  the  outstanding  work  per- 
formed by  the  sisters  in  my  State  v,itlun 
a    decade   after    the    foiuiding   of    the   order 

By  boat  yuu  traveled  up  the  Mis.souri  ar.d 
by  land  over  the  Oregon,  the  Bozeman  aiiu 
other  trails.  You  made  your  imprint  in  the 
Beaverhead,  the  Madison,  the  Bitterooi.  the 
Silver  Bow  and  many  other  areas  in  Mon- 
tana. In  return  we  have  contributed  nii;ny 
of  our  daughters  to  this  order  and  the  v.ork 
begun  long  before  Custer's  List  stand  in 
the  Little  Big  Horn  is  being  carried  forA.ird 
to  this  day.  Your  contributions  have  been 
many,  varied  and  mcst  dfcply  appreciiued. 
It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  th.it  this  re- 
lationship will  continije  to  fulflll  ius  promise 
in  the  jcars  ahead  as  it  has  over  the  past 
century. 

Now,  let  me  th.uik  you  for  the  iuvit.uion 
to  come  here  today  and  talk  with  you.  No 
man  is  so  old  or  so  tired  that  he  likes  to  ad- 
mit that  he  has  nothing  of  interest  to  s;iy 
to  a  group  of  attractive  young  ladies.  So, 
while  I  am  not  sure  I  can  do  the  trick,  I  very 
m\ich  appreciate  the  chance  to  try. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  for  another  reason 
as  well.  For  young  women  along  with  other 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been  given 
the  blcs.'^ed  gift  of  education,  will  bear  a  spe- 
cial public  rc.?ponEibility  in  the  future.  Tliis 
is  true  of  course  in  all  areas- of  national 
concern,  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the 
difTicult  area  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
governments.  Hero  emotionalism  cisily  runs 
wild,  if  it  is  xuitompcred  by  educ.Uion  and 
contact  with  the  day  to  day  realities.  In 
foreign  affairs,  more  than  elsewhere,  there  is 
a  need  for  an  up-to-date,  sophisticated  and 
rcsir.aned  outlook.  Without  it.  free  govern- 
ment can  be  locked  into  postures  made  ob- 
solete and  dangerous  by  the  shifting  tides 
of  international  affairs.  Without  it  a  nation 
is  likely  to  be  always  fighting  the  last  war 
or  the  last  diplomatic  encoimter  over  again, 
instead  of  facing  directly  and  with  fresh  and 
penetrating  thought  the  issues  of  the  con- 
temporary siiuation.  And,  finally,  without 
an  informed  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
people  the  Nation  may  be  unable.  In  its  for- 
eign policies,  to  take  advantage  of  changes 
which  occur  continuously  in  the  world,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  prospects  for  an  enduring  peace. 

It  is  of  some  of  the%e  international  changes 
of  the  past  15  years  which  I  would  like  to 
speak  today.  These  arc  changes  v.-hich  be- 
gan as  trickles  just  after  you  were  born  and 
are  now  coming  into  flood  as  you  enter 
adulthood. 

An  overriding  change  since  the  Korenn 
war  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  kind  of 
stalemate  between  Rut.^ia  and  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  destructive  nuclear  ca- 
pacity. Nuclear  technology  in  both  nations 
i.as  now  reached  a  point  at  which  no  signi:!- 
cant  military  advantage  is  likely  to  bs  g.'iined 
niorcly  by  pu.shing  the  accumulation  of  more 
destructive  power.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Ru.ssians  are  not  alert  to  po.ssible  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  or  that  we  have 
gone  to  sleep.  The  search  goes  on  here  and 
it  also  goes  on  there.  But  a  decisive  alter- 
ing of  the  basic  nuclear  stalemate  is  not  in 
.■-icht. 

The  fact  is  that  both  Russia  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  already  in  a  position  in  which 
each  can  obliterate  at  least  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  other  in  a  very  short  time. 
That  is  a  sobering  reality  for  all  those  with 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  m^r.y 
decisions  which,  in  tiic  end,  may  involve  an 
ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the.se 
instrument.<:  arc  used. 

Tlie  very  mngnitude  of  the  nuclear  threat 
which  hangs  over  the  earth  has  had,  oddly, 
a  kind  of  constrvictive  influence  on  world 
affairs.  It  Is  one  of  the  realities  which 
underlay  the  Russian  withdrawal  of  missiles 
from  Cuba  a  couple  of  years  ago.  And  it 
was  a  major  factor  In  the  achievement  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  That  treaty, 
in  turn,  was  a  precipitant  in  bringing  about 
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an  improvement  in  the  general  relations — 
at  loast  until  recently — between  the  two 
principal  nuclear  powers.  In  th^.t  re:  per t. 
the  tfcaty  was  a  most  sigiiificant  uchieve- 
meut  in  the  drive  for  a  more  peaceful  W(,rld. 
li,  sti  nds  as  an  txiduring  and  appropriate 
inunumtut  to  Jjhn  Fit.^gerald  Kennedy — 
who  would  have  been  48  yesterday— who  re- 
fused, with  -rcat  courage,  to  be  dcnoctrd  by 
fjQlitical  consid?rations,  from  his  deteimina- 
i;on  to  achieve  It. 

The  nuclear  sl.alcm.ntc  between  Rui.sia  r.iid 
the  United  States,  then,  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  significant  changes  of  the  pat^t 
a-c:uie  and  a  half.  It  has  produced  an  in- 
ti*l'u.it:oual  siluatign  v.ilh  which  the  princi- 
pal nations  have  m"ann;;pd  to  live  in  reason- 
able stability  for  several  years.  In  its 
context,  the  proFi>ect  of  a  Soviet  military  In- 
Viision  cf  Western  Euro-pe  which,  for  ex- 
ample, was  once  regarded  as  iicute.  appear., 
to  have  receded.  And  by  the  same  toke!i, 
the  military  liberation  of  Eaitcrn  Eurojje 
which  once  was  loudly  tnunpeted  is  no 
longer  prc-:scd  from  any  respontible  souice 
a.s  the  b.\sis  ol  a  Sjund  policy  for  the  Nfition. 
In  short,  the  overall  position  of  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers  in  t^^duy's  world  ap- 
pears to  have  become,  increasingly,  one  of 
live  and  let  live.  This  trend  h.;.s  emerged 
largely  bcc:'ii;r,e  the  point  h.^3  sunk  heme  that 
the  aftcrnntive  is  tiic  opposite  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  drain  either  tl'.c  triumph-  of  frc  rdcim  or 
the  victory  of  ccmmuniim  of  ration;!  mean- 
ing. But  the  picture  of  a  gradual  ca.;e:nont 
In  Soviet -United  States  relations  Is  net  com- 
plete vmless  we  also  take  into  consideration 
tlie  cffoot  of  recent  developments  in  Viet- 
nam. These  de\clopments  have  not  heipr-d 
the  trend  which  was  Inaugiu-ated  uiider 
President  Ei&eiihov.er.  pursued  most  eifec- 
tivcly  by  Frcsldei  t  Kennedy,  and  viustly  ea- 
couraged  and  continued  by  President  John- 
son. 

The  changed  Eituation  in  Russian-United 
States  relations  in  turn  has  been  par.illelcd 
by  changes  throughout  tiic  Soviet  bio.".  It 
is  obvious  tliat  the  gi-cater  stability  in  Rus- 
sian-United States  rel.-tions  has  not  set  veil 
with  China  but  it  has  generally  been  v.cl- 
comcd  by  such  eastern  Europe.>n  nations  .is 
Poland,  Yugoslavia.  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria. 

Commtmhni  did  not  spring  full-blown  in 
those  e.'isteru  European  nations  at  the  cloae 
of  World  War  II.  Communism  was  in  fact 
grafted  by  Soviet  power  onto  several  coun- 
tries with  diilcrcnt  traditions,  even  as  Sta.li!i 
shut  down  on  them  an  iron  lid  or  ideologi- 
cal uniformity.  Tlie  clothes  of  Communist 
conformity,  however,  were  uncomfortable  in 
erstcrn  Furc^o  f'!:d  berer.th  them,  the  indi- 
vidual nation."!  tradition-s  continued  to  stir. 
In  recent  years,  tliis  force  f'-'r  diversity  has 
begun  to  find  fuller  CMprcJ^icn. 

The  growirg  independence  in  Eastern 
Etirope  hn-s  been  encouraged  cautiously  by 
recent  policies  of  tlie  United  St.ites.  This 
was  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  President  Kennedy,  v.ho  rcco-uiized  ii.5 
value  with  respect  to  Polrmd  even  wht  n  he 
was  a  Senator.  The  conclusion  of  trade 
.igrcomcntr.  and  travel  nrrangomcnts  wiih 
Eastern  Euroixan  cctuilries  which  pose  no 
threat  to  tis.  as,  for  example,  with  Poland 
and  YugO'-lavia,  h.;s  tended  to  inrrca.sc  ;hcir 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
provided  some  inducement  for  other  sat«l- 
lite^ountnes  to  follow  in  their  Io<.^tstcps— 
and  that  they  have  been,  in  f..ct,  doing. 

Ill  this  atmosphere  of  reduced  tcnaiuu  in 
E-.;rcipc,  a  difficult  and  intricate  problem  re- 
mains as  the  central  roadblock  to  fui-thcr 
progress  toward  a  stable  peace  in  that  region. 
Tliat  is  the  pri>blcm  of  a  divided  Gcrmu:iy. 
In  E.ist  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  h.'Ui  coa- 
tiiiued  to  maintain  a  harsh  and  rigid  control 
over  a  people  who  dislike  the  Communist 
system  intensely.  For  our  part,  policy  with 
respect  to  Germany  is,  apparently,  bai^t-tl  on 
an  official  assessment  of  imniediate  Soviet 
intentions  in  Europe  -which  differs  consider- 


ably from  that  of  our  allies  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  appears  to  me  that  these  nations — 
West  Germany.  Britain.  France,  Italy,  and 
oiiicrs — see  the  .Soviet  situation  in  quite  a 
d.ffcrent  perspective — at  least  insofar  as  this 
perspective  is  reflected  in  policies.  The  Eu- 
r'.:>i.^crins.  for  example,  carry  iin  a  trade  with 
the  Sr-.ict  Uiiion  which  over  recent  years  has 
run  in  the  bihions.  What  we  have  done  in  a 
most  limited  v.-ay  in  trade  with  Poland  and 
Y'ugoslavia,  they  have  done  many,  many 
times  o\er  with  all  of  E.:iSts.-ru  Europe  and,  of 
course,  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Travel 
V. itliin  Europe--East  and  West — is  now  very 
exte'.i'^ive  and  the  lines  ol  communication  by 
sea,  rail,  road,  and  air  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  continent  have  expanded  very  murk- 
euly.  In  short,  the  Eurojjeans  generally  have 
been  acting  with  resiK-ct  to  tiie  Soviet  bloc 
ar,  tiiough  peace  had  arrived  in  Europe.  We 
have  not,  in  policy,  shared  that  optimism. 

li  there  were  a  lusion  cf  views  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  tiic  situation  is,  it  is  eouceivaule 
that^  with  it.  tnere  might  rUso  come  a  jiaral- 
Icl  recognition  tiiat  proposals  aimed  at  end- 
ing the  armed  conirontat.oii  in  Germany  and 
moMug  toward  reunif.cation  are  worth  pur- 
suing most  intensely.  A  number  ol  ideas 
have  been  advanced  over  the  years  which 
could  serve  as  a  bfcgiiiuing.  buu  they  have 
not  as  yet  led  'm  significant  ciianges  iu  pthcy. 
The  shift  in  Europe  over  the  past  few 
yo„rs  is  not  unique.  It  is  p.irallclc-d.  for  ex- 
ample, by  signiiicaut  changes  which  involve 
Vie  underdeveloped  coantries.  The  political 
fa.-e  of  Africa  has  changed  and  over  mo:t  of 
th:  t  coutiuent,  control  is  now  exercised  by 
African  leaders  r.aher  than  by  Europeans. 
Ma.iy  new  nations  liave  t>cen  added  to  the 
r^^iiks  of  tlie  lutcascly  iiidcpendent  and  un- 
derricvelnped  states.  But  from  the  poi:it  of 
view  Ol  the  nuclear  ixjwers,  almost,  all  such 
Elates  are,  now.  of  less  iraport.:.^ce  as  stra- 
tegic prizes,  to  be  wooed  for  tlieir  value  as 
bitsjs  in  the  event  of  a  totil  war.  V.e  our- 
selves have  rec  jf-'uized  this  change  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  We  have,  for  ex.unple. 
abandoned  a  number  of  advanced  air  bases 
i!i  these  areas  in  the  light  ol  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intcreontmenUil  ballistic  missile 
and  Polaris-carrying  nuclear  submarines. 
Similarly,  the  control  of  alien  territory  to  in- 
."^lue  tcccss  to  strategic  militaiy  raw  mate- 
rials wliich  was  cnoe  an  ab.solutely  vital  con- 
sideration fur  all  great  powers  m..y  no  longer 
citrry  quite  so  niuch  weight. 

This  change  la  attitudes  mvolving  the 
underdr-vck.ped  nations  .ipplies  in  southeast 
A.sia.  President  Johnson  has  said  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  forward  base  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Our  fundamental  power  in  the 
Pacific  is  all'  aaid  sea  puwer.  Tiiis  power, 
supreme  throutliout  the  Pacific,  is  stiCicient 
to  protect  American  security  from  any  direct 
•  miiit,-iry  threat  from  that  part  of  the  world 
lor  some  years  to  come. 

Wc  also  have  in  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere  in 
southeast  Asia,  a  shared  interest  with  all 
free  iiiition?  in  resi=l;ng  ngtreFsion.  We  can 
and  will  remain  pr^p.ired  to  assi.^t  in  rtop- 
ping  overt  anempts  to  overrun  peoples  by 
force.  But  beyond  this  goal  of  preventinsr 
aseics.sljU  iri  c>!der  to  pioniote  peace  and 
freedom  under  the  rule  of  Ir.w  in  the  world, 
our  direct  national  interest.^  in  southeast 
Asia  are  not  nearly  as  great,  for  example,  as 
those  which  we  have  with  respect  to  Latin 
Auu-rica. 

I'or  Uie.se  re-asciis,  as  well  as  a  basic  aver- 
.s;on  to  war  itfrcli.  tlie  President  hns  made  it 
clear  that  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  un- 
conditional diEcusrions  In  an  effort  to  find 
an  honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam  and  a 
inoie  stable  situation  throughout  southeast 
Asia.  But  if  there  is  ever  to  be  an  honorable 
srtiloment,  there  has  to  be  a  beginning. 
There  has  to  be  a  confrontation  across  the 
tables  of  peace.  If  such  a  meeting  is  to  have 
any  prospect  of  a  successful  outccme.  there 
is  also  a  parallel  and  simultaneous  need  for 
an  interim  cease  fire  and  stand  fast — both 
north  and  sotith.     Unless  the  sounds  of  con- 


flict are,  first,  stilled  on  all  sides,  the  words 
of  peace  will  not  be  heard  on  any  side. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  those 
elsewiiere — in  Peiping,  for  example — expect 
to  be  taken  seriously  in  professing  to  hold 
paramount  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  a  restoration  of  peace  when,  at 
the  same  time,  they  insitt  upon  interpret- 
ing the  President's  v,-ords  as  meaning  some- 
thing other  than  vmconditional  discussion. 
It  would  be  in  our  own  best  interests  no 
less  th,^n  in  the  best  interests  of  the  tuider- 
developed  countries  of  southeast  Asia  were 
Vac  latter  able  to  concentrate  on  their  own 
inner  national  needs  and  growth.  That  was 
clearly  the  President's  hope  when  he  oiiered 
to  join  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  na- 
tions in  a  common  effort  for  the  develop- 
nieut  of  southeast  Asia. 

A  common  e.ffort  of  this  kind  is  clearly, 
too.  the  best  way  to  help  most  of  the  under- 
developed nations,  wherever  they  may  be  in 
the  world,  to  remain  free  of  outside  domina- 
tion and  influence  and  to  give  indigenous 
institutions  of  freedom  an  opportunity  to 
take  root.  Indeed,  in  the  long  run,  it  may 
be  just  about  the  only  way  to  help  them. 

We  arc  not  likely  to  insure  freedom  withiii 
tho-e  n  .tions  by  taking  it  upon  ourselves 
either  to  overwhelm  them  with  unilateral 
help  or  by  turning  our  backs  on  their  genuine 
needs  for  help.  1  he  one  is  the  road  to  an  iso- 
lated intcrnationaiism  for  this  Nation.  The 
oilier  is  the  road  to  a  national  Isolation  for 
this  Nation.  And  neither  road  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  safegu.  rding  of  the  basic  intero.'=ts 
of  tills  Nation.  In  short,  the  great  need  is 
for  a  discreet  and  discerning  cooperation  with 
other  nations  in  dealing  v,-ith  underdeveloped 
nations. 

This  principle  h.as  relevance  for  the  ctirrent 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  which,  after 
decades  of  r.  cruel  dictatorship,  is  still  a  most 
underdeveloped  nation.  The  President  faced 
a  critical  sitviation— an  emergency — there 
some  weeks  ago.  He  acted  to  meet  it  on 
humanitarian  grounds  and  he  met  it  well. 
And  he  is  acting  hovn-  to  bring  fully  into  play, 
the  concept  of  cooperation  with  others  in 
that  situation.  As  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganiz^ition  of  American  States,  our  military 
and  diplomatic  resources  iu  the  Domimcan 
Republic  are  being  lised  more  and  more  in 
su]iport  of  the  Organization.  For  the  problem 
in  tlie  island  is  not  one  of  unique  responsi- 
bility for  the  United  States.  It  is  one  which 
niusc  cngrne  primrrily  the  Dominican  people 
and  their  leaders  and.  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
noccssary,  tJie  entire  Western  Hem.isphere. 
With  the  development  of  an  inter- American 
military  force,  the  heavy  initial  commitment 
cf  American  forces  on  the  island  has  already 
beea  reduced.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more- 
over, that  this  reduction  will  be  rapidly  ac- 
celerated If  stability  can  be  restored  tinder 
the  guidance  of  the  OAS.  1  would  hope,  too. 
that  ti-,e  inter-American  force  which  would 
remain  could  play  two  roles — that  is.  to  sup- 
port the  elTorts  of  the  0-\S  and  also  to  help 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Santo  Domingo 
which  has  been  seriously  damaged  in  the 
struggle.  It  would  also  be  desirable  if  other 
American  states  could  develop  a  peace  corps 
and  send  contingents  to  join  the  young  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation  who  are  already 
tindcrt.-king  in  the  Doininicnn  Republic 
many  works  cf  useful  and  peaceful 
construction. 

To  Americans,  even  to  college  students 
like  you.  the  affairs  cf  motions  outside  our 
borders  may  seem  remote  and  unimportant 
at  times,  especially  on  a  day  like  today.  But 
I  need  not  remind  you — on  Memorial  Day — 
that  events  whose  origins  lay  thousands  of 
miles  from  our  shores  have  reached  into 
this  Nation  in  the  past  and  called  tis  to 
sacrifice.  As  Americans,  as  inhabitants  of 
tlie  orily  world  we  have.  I  ask  you  to- ex- 
ercise tlie  increasing  responsibility  which 
will  be  yours  in  the  years  ahead  to  see  that 
no  stone  lies  unttirned.  that  no  outdated 
myth  or  ancient  hatred  lies  unexamined,  and 
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that  no  opportunity  is  neglected  in  tlie  slow 
ixiinstaking  search  for  a  lasting  peace. 

And  I  ask  you,  too,  to  give  your  prayers 
to  the  President  of  tlie  United  States.  His  is 
the  enormous  burden  in  these  matters.  His 
IS  tlie  paramount  resp<insibiliiy.  For  liim. 
there  is  no  rest  from  tlte  incessant  pres,sure 
oi  tile,  problems  of  the  N.mon.  For  him, 
there  is  a  plettiora  ot  advice  and  criticism 
uhich  is  ea.sily  enough  extended.  But  upon 
him.  in  tlie  end,  falL^  tiie  wciglit  of  grave 
decision  as  iie  seeks  to  loUow  tlie  slender 
path  to  that  stable  peace  which  :s  the  world's 
trre.it  need. 

For  our  President  we  ijive  our  prayers  and 
for  you,  the  graduatiiig  class  of  19(15,  I  ex- 
press the  hope,  the  wish,  and  the  prayer 
■«  laid  down  in  an  old  Gaelic  blessing: 

May  the  road   rise  to  meet  you. 
May  the  \vi:ui  nhvays  be  at  your  brick. 
M.iy  the  sun  shine  warm  upor.  your  f,\cc 
And   the  rains  fall  soft  upon  your  fields. 
-■\nc!.    until    we    meet   ;igahi,   may    Ood    hold 
you   in   the    hollow  of   His   hand." 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  followitis  commiuiication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Proposed  Sltplement.m^  Ai'I-ropriation, 
1965,  To  IxcRE.\&E  THE  U.S.  Ql  oT.iV  to  the 
Intern -MiON.^L  Mo^tr.xKY  Find  i3.  E>()c 
Ko.  31) 

A  communication  iroin  tiie  rrciideni  o: 
the  United  States,  transmittni^  a  proposed 
supplemental .  appropriation  for  the  htcal 
year  IvGo.  i'n'tUe  umoiuit  of  .§l,03o  million, 
in  order  to  increase  the  U.S.  a.uota  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Commiitee  on  Ap- 
aropriations.  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

asrPORT      ON      CONTR.\CTS      FOR      E.XPEillMENT.M,. 

Devklopmental,-    OF.    Research    VV^.hk 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Nation.il  Aeronautics  ;ind  .Space  Administra- 
ion,  Washhigton,  D.C  .  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  cuntracts  for  experi- 
mental. deve!opmr!ital.  or  research  work,  for 
the  6-monih  period  ended  December  31.  1964 
fwith  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  or,-  Overodlig.vtions  of 

APPROPRIAi  IO.N3 

A  letior  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  overooliga- 
tious  of  certain  appropriations  within  that 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Report  on  Approval  of  Loan  to  East  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Madi- 
son, S.  Dak. 

A  letter  frr.m  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Adm.iiistration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loon  to  the  East  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative.  Inc..  of  Madison. 
S.  D.ik..  in  the  amount  of  So.DlO.OOO  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Prosposed  Transfer  of  Certain  Boats  to 
US.S.  "Alaba.ma'  Battlf,-.hip  CommIo.^ion 
Mobile.  Ala. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ( InsLa'lations  and  Logistics »,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
transler  of  two  motor  whaleboats  to  the 
U.S.S.  Alaba7?ia  Battleship  Commission.  Mo- 
bile, Ala,:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

RrpoRT    ON    Department    of    Defense    Pp.o- 

ct/rement  From  Small  and  Other  Firms 

A    letter   from   the    Assistant   Secretary   of 

Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 

n.if.ing,  pursuant   to  law,  a  report  on  De- 


partment of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  firms,  for  the  period  July 
1964-March  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

SiMPr.rFICATION   OF   ADMEASri'.EMl- NT   OF  SMALL 

VE.'^SELS 

A  letter  from  the  Secret;^ rj  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  ofproposed  legis- 
lation to  siniplUy  the  adn:|c-asurcmciit  of 
small  vessels  (with  accomp.xliying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Coniptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  St.ites.j  transmitting, 
pvirsii.int  to  law,  a  report  oln  observations 
on  progr.im  designed  to  c.- Juate  eilcctive- 
ness  of  controls  over  highw.iy  construction, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  pcpartment  of 
Commerce,  dated  May  U!G,5  (*ith  an  acoom- 
p.ir.yint^  report  i ;  to  the  Ccmftiit  ee  on  Go\ - 
ernmo'U,  Opcralioii.-^. 

-A  letter  from  the  Coin[)trollir  Oener.il  of 
the  United  States.  transnntT!nl^  p'lrsiL.nl  to 
law,  a  report  on  additional  ovtrp  lyments  of 
rent  lis  for  automatic  data  troce.'sinc  ma- 
chines at  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center, 
Oieenb.'-lt.  Md..  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admini^.ration,  dited  ilay  1965  (with 
an  accornpTnying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  CompsroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  purstvant 
to  law.  a  rep  >!*t  on  unnc<"rss;.iy  procurement 
or'  Hawk  cud  Nike-Herculf.s]  missile  spare 
components  becatise  of  detiaiencies  in  re- 
quirement.- computations,  Dei^rtment  of  the 
Army,  dated  May  1905  (with  tn  accompain- 
in<--  report):  to  the  CommittJ-e  on  Govern- 
ment Operati'ins.  j 

A  letter  from  the  ConniQroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmiitir.s.  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  savings  in  interest  costs  to 
the  Government  attainable  by  greater  use  of 
Treasury  checking  account,  JFederal  Home 
Lo.m  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  dited  May  190.5 
(with  an  accompanying  reporti) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Government  Op-Tat^ms. 

.'\  lett,er  from  the  ComntS'oller  General 
of  the  United  States,  traniinitt;  ing.  nur.sunnt 
to  law.  a  rep<irt  on  loss  of  revenue  resulting 
from  in'idtquate  negotiations! for  commnni- 
caiions  s'-rvices  between  .^l.isl^a  nnd  the  U.S. 
mainland.  Department  of  thfe  Army,  dated 
May  1965  (With  an  acctim!>atiying  report); 
to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Government  Ojjerations, 

A  letter  from  the  Compti-oIIer  General 
of  tlie  United  States,  tran^^mioting.  pursunnt 
to  law.  a  report  on  additional  costs  incurred 
tinder  the  di-iry  products  iirior-suiijxirt  pro- 
gram by  purchasing  btuter  outside  the  gen- 
eral areas  of  production.  Coniinodity  Credit 
Corporation,  De}iartment  of  Agriculture, 
dated  May  1965  iv.iih  an  acci 
port):  to  the  Committee  oi 
Operations. 

Recommendations  on  Pap-ticiJ 

United    States    in    the    CttEBRAiiON     of 
Alaska's  100th  Anniversarv 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, reporting,  purstiant  to  law,  his  rec- 
ommendations on  p:jrticipatioa  by  the  United 
States  in  the  celebration  of  Alaska's  100th 
anniversarj'  under  the  American  Hag  (with 
accompanying  papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Op.ganic  Acts  of  CU'am  a.nd 
THE  Virgin  Isi  \Nrs 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Sot-retary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  drafts  of  projjosed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
to  provide  for  the  payment  o[  legislative  sal- 
aries and  expenses  by  the  gtivernment  of 
Guam,  and  to  amend  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  [irovide  for  the 
payment  of  legislative  salaries  and  expenses 
by  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mnpanying  re- 
Government 


\\TION    i3Y    THE 


Increase  in   RtTiREo  Pay  of  Certain   Mem- 
bers OF  THE   I-ORMER   LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  an  increase  in  the  retired  pay  of 
certain  members  of  the  former  Lighthouse 
Service  (with  an  accomprmying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
PeUtions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

"Senate  CoNCLRHt.M  RtbomTioN  '25 

"A  Concurrent  resolution  proposing  to  applv 
to  the  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  apportionment  by  the  several 
States  of  membership  in  the  legislatures  of 
such  States 

■nc  it  Tcsolred  by  the  Senate  o/  the  State 
of  Louisiana  (the  House  of  Kcprc-icntatncii 
concurring)  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana respectfully  applies  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  arti- 
cle as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"  'ARTICLE   — 

■'•.Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
mcmbe'ship  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  phci  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State, 

••  "Sfc.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  .shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of  its 
subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"  •Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
I'mendmcnt  to  the  Constitution  bv  the  leg- 
it.latures  of  three-fourths  of  tlie  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

"Be  it  further 

•■Resolved.  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  -tvith  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1,  1965,  tlvis  application 
for  a  convention  .shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  effect:  be  it  further 

'■Rt'sohc'J.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  .States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  eacli  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  State. 

"C.  C.  AvcocK. 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  Prrsidcnt 
of  the  Senate. 

"Vail  M.  Dilonv. 
"Speaker   of   the   House   of   Rep'enciita- 
tircf." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

•'.State  of  New  York  RFsoruitoN  1>7 
'•Concurrent  resolution  ot  the  Legislature  oi 
the  State  of  New  York  memorialif-.ing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  denial  or 
aljridgment  of  rights  tmder  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  .State  on  account 
of  sex 

•'Whereas  the  women  of  our  Nation  have 
enjoyed  full  civil  rights  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Nineteenth  Amendments;  and 
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"Whereas  all  citizens  of  our  Nation  should 
not  only  share  equal  civil  rights  but  also 
ecpial  legal  rights:  and 

•'Whereas  there  exist  many  statutes  dis- 
crinrnating  against  women;   and 

"Whereas  such  legal  differentiations,  mere- 
ly because  of  sex,  lower  the  nation's  prestige 
and  stiitus  in  the  world  community;   and 

"Whereas  both  political  parties  announced 
support  ot  equal  !c?al  rights  in  their  respec- 
tive platforms;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  discriminating  situation 
is  outmoded  and  intolerable:  Now,  therefore, 

be  it 

••Resolved  (1/  the  nenate  concur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorial- 
ized to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
required  enabling  legislation  to  present  to 
the  States  for  adoption  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S,  Constitution  providing,  in  sub- 
stance, that  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  .State  on  account  of 
sex  ;  and  be  it  further 

•'Rcfiolved.  {if  the  senate  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

"In  senate,  May  20.  1965. 

"Concurred  in,  without  amendment. 

"By  order  of  the  senate: 

"George  H.  Van  Lengen. 

"Sccretartj. 

"By  order  of  the  assembly: 

"JOHN  T.  McKennan,  Clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary; 

"HofSE  Joint  Memorial  30 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
President  of  the  United  Sjtatc.s.  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
lioufc    of    Representatives,    arid    to    the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Rcpraentatiies 
of   the   United   States,  in  Congress  As- 
.scmbZcd; 
"We   your    memorialists,    the   Senate   and 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    State    of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most   respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
lollows: 

"Where<i£,  there  is  pending  before  Congress, 
the  Dcxld  bills,  known  as  S.  1591  and  S.  1592, 
relating  to  regulation  and  registiation  of  in- 
terstate firearms  sales;  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation,  if  enacted  could: 
( 1 )  Deny  private  citizens  their  constitu- 
tional proiJerty  rights  of  selling  personal 
valuable  or  rare  firearms  to  other  private 
citizens  through  interstate  shipment;  (2) 
force  private  citizens  t-o  sell  lirearms  in  in- 
terstate commerce  only  to  dealers  at  a  prop- 
erty value  loss;  and  (3)  infringe  upon  the 
constitutional  right  of  private  citizens  to 
keep  and  bear  arms:  Now,  therefore, 

"Your  memorialists  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  great 
caution  not  to  enact  any  legislation  relating 
to  the  regulation  and  registration  of  inter- 
state firearms  sales  which  would  tend  to 
infringe  upon  the  aforementioned  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
be  it 

••Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  St^ates,  the 
President  of  the  US.  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represent4itives,  ana  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 
"Passed  the  house  April  27,  1965. 
•Robert  M.  Schaefer. 

••Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Passed  the  senate  May  7,  1965. 

"John  A.  Cherberg. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
""I  hereby  certify  this  to  be  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  House  Joint  Memorial  30. 

S.  R.  Holcomb. 
'•Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

""Whereas  funds  available  for  construction, 
renovation,  and  modernization  of  hospitals 
under  the  Hill-Harris  Act  depend  upon  con- 
gressional appropriations;  and 

"'Whereas  the  amounts  appropriated  have 
been  generally  less  than  the  full  statutory 
amounts  authorized;  and 

■"Whereas  grants  under  the  Hill-Harris  Act 
may  constitute  up  to  48  percent  of  the  total 
costs  of  hospital  construction,  renovation, 
and  modernization  but  have  constituted  less 
than  the  maximum  allocation  because  of 
insufficient  congressional  appropriation;  and 
"Whereas  hospital  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  modernization  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  vital  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  where  the 
projected  population  growth  requiring  ex- 
panded health  facilities  imposes  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  State  and  local  financial  resources; 
Now,  tlierefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular  ses- 
.<;i07i  of  1965  (the  House  of  Represeiitatives 
coiicurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
appropriate  the  full  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
tinder  the  Hill-Harris  Act  for  construction, 
renovation,  and  modernization  of  hospitals; 
and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Spe.aker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  to  the  members  of  the  Hawaii 
contingent  in  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Whereas  prior  to  statehood  a  veteran  in 
Hawaii  could  be  hospitalized  in  a  hospital 
located  in  his  own  island  community;  and 
"Whereas  the  advantages  of  local  commu- 
nity hospitalization  for  veterans  are  many 
and  significant  in  a  State  comprised  of 
islands  separated  by  ocean  waters.  Including 
the  advantages  of  economy,  convenience, 
comfort,  and  proximity  of  family;  and 

"Whereas  prior  to  statehood.  Hawaii's  hos- 
pitals assumed  their  full  obligation  to  vet- 
erans and  built  their  facilities  with  ade- 
quate beds  to  care  for  veterans  and  such 
facilities  are  now  available  to  provide  care 
and  service  for  veterans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular 
session  of  1965  (the  House  of  Repretentatives 
co7icurring) .  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  consider  legislation  which  will 
authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
contract  with  local  hospitals  in  the  State  for 
hospital  services  to  veterans  when  there  is 
no  U.S.  Govenunent  hospital  on  the  island 
on  which  the  veteran  resides;  and  be  it 
further 

'•Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
Oi  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  the  Administrator  of  'Veterans' 
Affairs  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Hawaii 
contingent  in  Congress, 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance; 

"State  of  Wisconsin  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  81 
"A  joint  resolution  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  exempt  domestic 
or  household  telephone  services  from  the 
Federal  excise  tax 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  charges 
an  excise  tax  on  domestic  or  household  tele- 
phone services,  including  long-distance  serv- 
ices; and 


"Whereas  such  tax  was  established  as  a 
wartime  measure,  and  has  long  ceased  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  originally  passed; 
and 

"Whereas  such  tax  is  grossly  unfair  and  dis,^ 
criminatory  in  that  it  imposes  an  undue 
hardship  upon  millions  of  households  in 
Ihls  country,  and  is  discriminatory  in  that 
no  other  household  public  utility  services  are 
still  so  taxed;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  family  income  and  household  tele- 
phone development,  and  between  farm  in- 
come and  farm  telephone  development,  and 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  service  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  excise  tax  would  promote  tele- 
phone development  in  this  State,  which  Is  be- 
low the  Nation's  average;  and 

"Whereas  since  in  today's  Great  Society, 
telephones  are  a  necessity,  the  elimination  of 
the  excise  tax  takes  precedence  over  the 
elimination  of  the  tax  on  less  essential  needs; 
and 

"Whereas  telephone  rates  are  established 
throughout'  the  Nation  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  facts,  with  objec- 
tives of  the  full  development  of  the  indus- 
try and  provision  of  the  maximum  service  to 
the  public  at  the  least  possible  cost;  and 

"Whereas  the  levying  of  a  Federal  excise 
tax  distorts  such  rates,  has  a  restrictive  effect 
on  the  use  of  communication  services,  is  dis- 
criminatory, adversely  affects  the  earning 
potential  of  communication  companies  and 
thereby  impairs  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  such  services:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  telephone  services  should  be 
modified  to  exempt  therefrom  telephone 
charges  for  domestic  or  household  uses  or 
for  long-distance  charges  resulting  from 
such  uses:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  urged  to  reconsider 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone  services 
and  modify  such  tax  to  exempt  therefrom 
telephone  charges  for  domestic  or  household 
uses  or  from  long-distance  charges  resulting 
from  such  uses;  be  it  further 

'•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Chief 
Clerk  ot  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Wisconsin  Member  of  Congress. 
•Robert  T.  Httber, 

•Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"James  P.  Buckley, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assefnbly. 
"Patrick  Glut, 
^  •president  of  the  Senate. 

"William    P.    Nugent, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resoll'tion  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
"Resolution    of    the    general    assembly    me- 
morializing   the    Congress    of    the    United 
States   to   propose   an   amendment   to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States   has  ruled   that   membership  in   both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
ha^  thtis  asserted  Federal  judicial  authority 
ovir  the  basic  structure  of  government   in 
the  various  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern  of 
representation  deemed  advantageous  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  provided 
by   the   Federal    Constitution;    and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  their  respective  legislatures,  thereby 
depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to  deter- 
mine how  they  shall  be  governed;  and 
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•Wiereis  the  implications  of  this  action 
by  the  Supreme  Court  raised  roriou?  doubts 
;ts  to  tlie  Icgrility  of  the  present  form  of  the 
['oi  criiHi':^  l:ccl.c3  ci  ini.r.y  iuloordiinte  units 
of  government  within  tlie  States;  Now,  there- 
li^re.  be  it 

"RcsoJvcd.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Si.itc-i  is  hereby  memorialized  by  the  general 
r.r.sombly  to  propose  an  amendment  to  t!je 
C'oastHutica;  siiph  amendment  to  be  in  the 
following  form: 

"  'AF.TICI  F.  

"  •Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
i'aiiU  proiilbil  uny  Stale  which  slinll  ha\e  a 
bicnmcral  lcgisl;^.ture  from  npportioning  tlic 
membership  of  one  hou;e  of  fucIi  leglsl.ittir'' 
on  factors  other  t^an  population,  provided 
tli."it  the  plan  of  tuch  aiiporiionmcnt  shnll 
have  been  submitted  to  ..nd  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Notliing  in  tliis  Constitution  shall 
rertrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  deLermir.ation 
of  how  mcmbcrrliip  of  go\crn!ng  bodie,"  of 
its  snbordlni  te  units  slutll   he  apportioned. 

"  Sec.  3.  This  tirtiele  shall  be  itioperative 
tmless  it  Eh;  11  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  th.e  lerris- 
laturcs  oi  tlirec-fourths  of  the  .several  States 
with.n  7  ycar.«  from  the  date  of  it.-j  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

"Rc^oh-rd.  That  the  secretary  of  state  Ic 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  certified  copies 
of  tins  refolution  to  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Senate  of  the  United  State.-,  the  Clerk  of  the 
H'iu.-e  of  Repr££entati\cs  cf  the  United 
States.  a!'d  to  eacii  Member  c  f  tl-.e  Congress 
from  this  State." 

A  re-oUition  adopted  at  tic  31st  anni'al 
convention  of  the  Independent  Ban!--ors 
AESociation  of  America,  at  Hollywood.  Fla., 
fi.'.oring  t!:e  rrnpor.-l  for  n  blue  ribbon  cotii- 
mlr  ion  to  conduct  a  ftmd-xment.'.l  cx-mina- 
tion  of  the  policy  of  the  United  Stites  to- 
ward nsrictiUurc  and  rnrnl  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arrriculturc  and  Forer-try. 

rfc.=;oUiMo^iP  p-rioptrd  by  the  PhiladelpViia 
(Pa.)  Typogrnphicr-1  Union.  the  com- 
p-sing  room  chapel  of  the  H.  WohT 
I>^:.k  M.iuuf.  ctiirii^-''  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Kcw  York, 
N'Y ,  the  Los  .AnT'^les  (Cnlif.)  AlHcci 
Print :nf:  Trr^dc.^  Crimen,  the  B^^ton  (Ma.=-s.) 
Allied  Pri-^tin'?:  Trr.drs  C'uncil,  a'-d  the 
Roanoke  Typoer.-'ph.iCil  Union,  of  Roa- 
noke, Va..  all  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Se-iate  bill  1781.  to  prohibit  inter.=  t:)te  t.r.-if- 
fickinf»  in  E':rikcbre- Iters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Kct^oltiticnr,  adcpted  bv  the  7ith  Co:-.t:- 
ncnti-.l  Congress  of  th-;  National  Society  cf 
the  Daughters  cf  the  American  RevoUition; 
ordered  to  l;c   en   the  table. 


RESOLUTIONS    OP    THE    ORDER   OF 
LAFAYETTE 

Air.  THt;rmond.  Mr.  Prc^idont,  on 
May  8,  1DG5,  the  Order  of  Lafayette  at 
its  meoting  and  cn::vention  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  adopted  two  important  reso- 
lufons  by  un?.nmous  vote.  One  cn- 
dirses  t'le  legislation  ti  establish  a  Free- 
dom Academy  nnd  the  other  endorses 
the  cince':t  cf  a  national  defense  pro- 
g^ram  second  to  none.  I  a';k  ur.an:moti.s 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  both  of 
these  resolutions,  with  which  I  whole- 
heartedly agree,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rc."olu- 
tion.s  weie  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Freedom  Ac.\DEr.iY 

V.'hcreas  it  is  now  clearly  recognized  that 
de.=:pite    economic    and    military    superiority 


I 
durin;^  the  past  ?.0  years,  clos^  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations,  the  niost  immense 
foreicin  aid  progr;'.m  in  wi  rid  liistory,  that 
tiio  United  States  has  detrriorattd  as  a  world 
power,  due  to  massive  failurer,  in  tiie  non- 
military  area  of  political  anU|  propaganda 
warfare:  and 

Wiierc-.iS  it  is  now  becomind  increasingly 
cle.ir  that  Communist  oilicial!  are  highly 
trained  and  dedicated  M.tr.xisti  wlio.se  con 
Fistent  goal  i,s  world  domniaiion  of  the  free 
world  by  a  master  strategic  ]ilan,  and  by 
eiiective  political  warfare:  whc  se  most  im 
portant  factor  is  the  successful  training  of 
over  20.000  student  Eubvcrsiv(  s  each 
who  return  to  their  heme  com  tries  to  pro- 
mote Coinniunist  iuflltration  |and  subver- 
sion: Be  it  l!icrciore 

Rc'iolicd  bj/  the  Ordrr  of  Lafd^ictte  in  con- 
vention  anicmb^cd.    May    8.    19  '5,    That    the 
United  States  immediately  init  ate  counter 
measures  to  coi'.fiont  Communi  ;t  aggression, 
infiltration,  and  political  takeo  er,  by  cstab 
Lsliing  a  number  of  Freedom  Kcademie: 
cij-ible  the  citizens  of  the  free 
velop  the  pulitical  skills  nece;:sa 
their  freedoms:  and  further 

Ra^o^rcd.  That  the  Order  of  ^i^fayette  rec 
ommcnds  that  the  House  of  R(  presenUitives 
r.r.d  the  Sen.itc  take  aairrnative  pctlon  on  the 
Freedom  Academy  and  Frecdon 
bills  as  CFsential  mcartircs  to 
prevent  Communist  aggrcislc:^  and  cxpan 
sion  in  the  cold  war. 


R"SOLUTIOX    ox    N.\TTON.'M. 

Vlioreas    the   stir\ival    of 
single  greatest  i^sue   in   the  w 

Wliere.ts  the  world  Communi 
is  an  ever-increaring  menace  to 
Hon  of  freedom  throughout 
Thrrcforc  be  it 

Resolved  b.v  the  O  dcr  cf  La\' 
convention  assembled  May  8.  1 
ConyLcezs  of  the  United  Stat 
urged  to  maintain  an  air  and 
seccnd  to  none  nnd  a  N.ivy  fa 
moro  pov»c;rfiJl  than  any  other 


to 

world  to  de- 
y  to  preserve 


CommiEsion 
;onfront  and 


fr(  cdom 


the 


EFENSE 

is 
(  rid;    and 
t  conrpiracy 
the  preserva- 
the    world: 


yctte  (It  its 
iG5,  That  tiie 
;s  is  hereby 
missile  force 
■  greater  and 
Kavy. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GLNLRAL  COURT 

Air.      KENNEDY     of     M.is"achu5ctts. 

Mr.  President,  ci  bcitajf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maesachtu,eLts  [Mr.  S.'.l- 
tonst.all]  and  myself.  I  senq  to  the  de.sk 
a  certincd  copy  of  the  folloiinp-  resolu- 
tions pa.'!sed  by  the  Gcncif.l  Court  of 
Mas.-achu.:ctts.  i 

I  a.sk  that  thc^c  rcsolutioils  bo  appro- 
priately referred.  I 

There  being  rio  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received  and  appropriately 
relrrred;  and.  i;ndor  the  rule,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  RecorDj  as  follows: 
To  tiic  Committee  on  Finlnce: 

'■RE.SOLUTION  MEMOF-I.-VIlA^Xr,  Ci:>GRE£S  To 
Pi.TM.^1  THE  I  EDLH.AL  K:  r  I  ;■.  T'lXt.S  AND  TO 
DlsTRItUTE  THE  PROCEf  DS  IlitnEOF  TO  TME 
lN3IVIijU.AI.     ST.\Tr.S     IN     111"     P|;OrORTICN     OF 

A-MofNTS  Collected  I'p.o.m   B'.ch   Injivid- 
u.\L  St.\te 

"Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
his  state  of  tiie  Union  mf;'s.jf:e  siitrgested 
that  some  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes  be  elim- 
inated: and 

"Whereas  the  Individual  Stftte  are  con- 
stantly .scc-iving  new  C'5urces  of  revenues  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  cuats  vi  State  gov- 
ernment: and 

"Whereas  if  these  Federal  excLse  taxes  were 
retained  for  at  le.ist  6  addiiiuaal  ye.irs  and 
the  proceeds  thereof  distributed  to  the  In- 
di\idti:il  States  in  proportion  tot  the  amounts 
collected  from  each  individual  State,  It  would 
be  a  source  of  great  financial  assistance  to 


the  States  and  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  States  seeking  new  sC'Urces  of 
revenue:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  Irs. 
Islation  that  would  continue  the  Federal  cx- 
ci.-^e  tax  program  fi  r  6  additir  nal  years  ad 
to  permit  the  distribution  of  the  procvec^s 
thereof  to  the  Individuitl  States  in  proportion 
of  the  amounts  collected  from  each  indivici- 
ual  State;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Thit  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  fcrthw'lth  bv  tlie  secretiiry  of  The 
Common  wealth  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Confircrs  of  the  United 
State.=;.  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this 
Co!-nmon  wealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  cf  representatives 
Miy  17.  19G5. 

"William  C.  M.MErs, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"KrvTN  H.  V.'UTT^. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  .'• 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  ber-re 
tlie  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  lio'i.'^e  of 
representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  identical  with  the  f^re- 
roing,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Finance.) 

To  tlic  Committee  on  Public  V>'orks: 
"Resolution    Memorialising   the    Conoress 

OF  THF,  United  STATE.g  To  En.^ct  LEGISL.^- 

TION  Pr.OVIDING  FEnERAL  CHANT.S  AND  .AS- 
SISTANCE TO  Economically  DisraEsii'D 
Arf^s  and  Regions 

"Whereas  the  Co'igrc?s  of  the  U:iitcd  States 
h'lR  recently  l.Tunciicd  an  attack  o'l  cert  lin 
arc."s  of  poverty,  tindc.  clojiment  and  urd.T- 
dr-velopment  by  the  Appalachian  Rr^:.--!  1 
Dcv'?lopment  Act  of  10G5;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  pending  bc'^re  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  bills,  co- 
Epo.:snred  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennhdt, 
one  providing  grants  for  pulMic  works  and 
development  facilities  and  other  financial 
r.rslstmce  to  alleviate  u':emp!ovmert  in 
other  economically  distressed  nreas  nnd 
regions  (S.  l')48)  and  or\o  providing  for  the 
use  of  public  works  and  other  economic  pro- 
grams in  a  coordip.ated  effort  to  ad  other 
economicallv  disadvantaged  areas  cf  the  I'a- 
tlnn  (S.  812):  and 

"Whereas  said  bills  provide  for  the  crerttlnn 
of  regional  commissio:is  to  plan  anel  iifipie- 
ment  economic  programs,  designed  to  foster 
refrional  productivity  and  growth;  and 

"Wliereas  such  a  regional  commisiion  for 
New  E:igland  would  be  e.xt-emely  cfTfitive 
and  beneficial  in  coping  with  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  which  tran.scend  Slnte 
boundaries,  and  which  require  Federal  as-Ist- 
anco  founded  on  sound  pi  inning  and  di- 
rected to  projf-ets  that  will  enhance  long- 
term  growth;  and 

"Whereas  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Gener:~.l 
Court  of  Ma.ssachusetts  on  M\rch  9,  1965, 
Se:iator  Kennedy  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
general  court  would  anthrrize  partic'pntion 
in  a  New  England  KogloT^'al  C'.rn?n!S.'='ion 
which  would  work  for  regional  development 
and  cooperation,  and  his  intention  to  spon- 
sor major  legislation  in  tiie  U.S.  Sc;tate  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  developmeiit 
of   th.c   New  England  rc^^lon;    and 

"Whereas  said  legi: iation  Is  vital  to  tlie 
New  England  region  whose  economic  status 
more  than  qualifies  it  for  the  assistance  p:o- 
vided  by  said  legislation,  tae?mise  cf  mnny 
critical  problems,  the  more  prcs.=i:^g  of  wiTlch 
are  caused  by  the  closing  of  milit.iry  instid- 
latior.s,  slack  grrjwth,  dcacieut  transporta- 
tion becoming  more  critical  each  day.  in- 
adequate water  polltition  control,  high  elec- 
tric power  costs,  a  declining  fi.shing  Irid  ittry, 
undeveloped  nattiral  resources,  and  uiitm- 
ployment:  Therefore  be  it 
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'■  Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachu.setts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  Senate 
bill  1648  and  Senate  bill  812,  thereby  provid- 
ing tor  strong,  effective  regional  development 
commissions  to  coordinate  an  attack  on  the 
\aried  regional  problems;  and  be  it  further 
'  ■Ri'.solvcd.  That  the  General  Court  of 
M;..ss:ichusetts  recognizes  the  importance  of 
regional  planning  in  connection  with  such 
K'-isiation,  and  looks  with  favor  upon  the 
partieiiJation  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
s.iclnisetts  in  a  New  England  regional  devel- 
opment commission:   and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  tlie  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
the.se  resoUitions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  May  26,  1965. 
"Thomas  A    Chadwick. 

■'Clerk. 

■■Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of   the   Comvionicealth." 


delay  of  the  administration  in  acting  up- 
on this  necessary  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  on 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  Is  now.  The  Ameri- 
can economy  is  crying  for  more  highly 
educated  citizens — citizens  whose  dedi- 
cation to  their  country  in  time  of  peril 
has  established  their  capacity  to  become 
intellectual  and  cultural  assets  rather 
than  useless  liabilities  on  the  lists  of 
the  unemployed.  Let  us  at  this  session 
indicate  our  willingness  to  extend  the 
hand  of  confidence  to  those  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  served  their 
country  well  and  who  return  to  the  civil- 
ian community  without  an  economic  or 
educational  foothold. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  submit  to 
this  great  body  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  now- 
sponsored  by  more  than  40  Senators, 
more  Senators  than  have  ever  sponsored 
the  measure  in  the  past. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,    with    amendments: 

S.  1404.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
mencing and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time 
in  those  States  and  local  j^irisdictlons  where 
it  is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No,2C8). 


COLD    WAR    VETERANS    READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT— REPORT 
OF      A      COMMITTEE— MINORITY 
VIEWS    'S.   REPT.  NO.   269) 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     Mr.   President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  submit  a  favorable  report 
on  S.  9,  to  provide  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period,  with 
amendment,     together     with     minority 
views  of  Senators  J.fWiTS,  Prouty.  Dom- 
iNicK,  Murphy,  and  F.^nnin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  be  printed 
with  the  report  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
tlie  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  marks  the  fourth  occasion  upon 
which  I  have  stood  before  this  body  and 
announced  the  favorable  action  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  S.  9.  Each  suc- 
ce.ssive  year  that  I  have  come  here  with 
the  strong  sentiments  of  tiie  majority  of 
the  committee  and  my  fellow  Members  of 
this  body  who  ai'e  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
there  has  been  a  growing  tide  of  public 
support  for  prompt  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  the  dedicated  veterans 
of  cold  war  military  service  throughout 
tlie  world.  The  GI  educational  bill  is 
before  us  once  again  and  it  is  more  than 
evident  that  the  people  of  America 
will  no  longer  tolerate  our  delay  or  the 


port  favorably,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (S.  1900)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Gen.  William  F.  McKee — U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired — to  the  oflSce  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  .report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
minority  views  of  Senators  Hartke  and 
Pearson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the' bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


INCREASE  BED  CAPACITY  OF  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITALS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  270  • 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  submit  a  favorable  report 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13, 
which  expresses  the  concern  of  Congress 
and  declares  it  shall  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  authorized  bed  capac- 
ity limitation  of  125,000  for  all  VA  hos- 
pitals which  was  established  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  a  letter  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  dated 
February  26,  1959,  should,  in  view  of  the 
present  need  for  additional  bed  capacity 
in  such  hospitals,  be  increased  by  the 
President  to  a  limitation  of  130,000.  The 
resolution  a.sks  the  President  to  take 
such  action  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
it  is  reported  without  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  reix)rt  will  be  received  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  GENERAL  McKEE 
AS  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  271) 

Mr.      MONRONEY.     Mr.      President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  re- 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "A  STUDY  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYS- 
TEM "—REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
IS.  REPT.  NO.  272) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  a  report 
entitled  "A  Study  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
System  "  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
267,  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
April  1965.  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  several  years'  standing  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Personnel    in    Executive   Branch. 

April     1965    and    March     1965.    and    Pay. 

March    1965  and  February   1965 

personnel  and  pay  summary 
'  (See  table  1.2) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  April  1965  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mii'tee   on   Reduction  of  Nonessential   Fed- 
eral Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


'l'nt;il  Mini  inajnr  catoeorie? 


t'iviliiin  por?onni-I  in  i\i-cuiivt' 
brancli 


In  .\pril    I  InMareli^    Increase 

nuin-  nuni-      |      (+)  or 

Ijered —         bered—     !    decrease 


Fayriill   in  tlious;ui'iS'  in  wcutiM 
bran  ill 


In  Miireh 
wai — 


Increase 
In  Ffi>ru-  I      l-^'  or 
arv  \v;i^ —  I    de<Ten<e 


Afencies  oxdusivc  of  Department 

ef  1  icfmse  . 

Pi|iartnient  of  liefcnse 

Iii>i'li-  I  tie  fnitc'l  ?t;Ues 

<  )ntsi'ir  till-  liiited  States 

Iniiustrial  emplnxini-iit 

Fori'ii;ii  nationals 


■2,  477,  f.53       'J,  iff,,  (■],=14 


—  IL.Wi'     .S1.4yNf^ 


l,4.w.lM 

1 ,  m*-.'.  4«".it 


l,44S.04.'i 


-^7,139 
-t-4.  4t'>0 


876. 390 
<i--J.  2<i3 


2.  317.  71. -> 
l.l'.t,  y3^ 

543,  ^^- 


131,3«il 


2.  306. 4i> 
Ki>,.'<lll 

132,  32il 


-rll. 

-t-4. 

247 
352 
747 

^1.31.'i.t.22 

-I-MN3.0.I 

7n,.130 
.^44.  tiS'2 

-h7».  21  '1 



-W..'' 


24.  070 


23.  .'^iS 


-1,13> 


'  Exclusive  of  foreign  natlonftls  shown  in  liic  la.<;t  lino  o(  ttiis  ^iiumary. 
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VAC 


>Q\v   i-mpl'iy- 


Tablc   V  shows   lorclgri   nationals  by  ap:f:ii- 
cles  not  Included  In  tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 


•   i)ic  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  4)n  Table  III  breaks  dcmn  the  above  employ-      meat  figures  to  show  the  number  In  liidiis- 

(,l..vin.iiL  and  pay  by  agencies.  mont    flgiiro;;    to    bhow    the    number    uuUside      trial-type  activities  by  agencies, 

.iliie    II    bro.iks   down    tlie    above    employ-  the  United  .State  b  by  aguneh.s. 

;,(   ii:'ures  lo  .show  Ihe  number  In.slde  the  Table  IV  breaks  down   the  ab^ 
iieil  .S!  lies  by  agencies. 

i:;  ,    1        C, >„;:>!, luilfil  hihlf  of  Fi.u  nil  prrsunnel  THsiilc  and  ou!.-<ii!.  Ih>    I  '  uihd  t<lalr^  ivi])U»i(  d  hy  the  rjirutivc  aijimrlrs  duruig  Aj,i  a  lUi-.Tj, 
und  coiniu'iri^nn  villi  Mdrrh  UMi',,  mid  pay  Jr.r  March  lUlJli,  and  compurtson  With  I'tbniary  lUtJo 


1  U'lnrl  incnl  or  .u'.<'iu  y 


I'er-    ilTirl 


In 


•i-iiti\i'  ''i  I'iilli;  el  I  Is  ,e\iH'i>t  1  'rjMrliM'iit  (il  1  >cfcii.sc): 
Acririiltiirv 

<  'till]  lIiITi  <■  ..      -  ............... 

111-  ill h.  IMiM-  ilii'ii,  Mil' I  \\i  if  irp - 

.Ill-  lii-e  -■ 

'Ire  ciliry   ...  

.  mivc  '  "Ififi.  nf  rl;r    I'rr'.l'lrllt  : 
\'.  !   .•.     r..'.    .     'l|:irr  . - 

<'oUil|-|'  if  I'J  hi;   H     i-    Vi|\l'rs    —  .- 

Kxei'UIiM'  M:e.   iiiM  ■;i,'l  I  .r.iiiiiils  

N:vn.iiril    Vern!i::ni  M  •-■     imI  -p  ,;  r  fomicll - 

.\:iti"n:!l  ('(ilinril  i.M  ll:.-    'rl.K  

N;iliiiii  il  M  eiinl  y  I '  iiinri!  -      — . —      -- 

« iilirc  of  Iv-'ini.'    ii- I  i|iiM.rtiint(y - 

<  Mlire  of  K'lUTt'eiicv    I'lMtniin'. .._... 

<  Mliee  ol  .-.;( iciice  .iti'l  'I  1 'linni.K'y - 

<  iHue  (it  llio  Spe.-i  li  I:.  iTi'  1  iil.itive  lor  Triwle  \i    ni  i  ;Imii 

I'rr    li'ilil'-   <  ■ii"!!lt  -    MM  III.   Hie    -X^^  ■■ -iMHlien  e(   I'n  shli  III    KellM'ily 
lrr-i'>i'ii'''i<'iMni'n!!i*'tin<   iiT-iienTint-'i    N 

r,-|..,i, ■[)'■-  I  ■■i-ie-rll.e  -;i  I'.  I'l  .!  ( l|  ,n  n  !  uii:!  .    iii  ll.iiiMni' 

I  Ti-Hi.'iiif.  (■,,i|i',':l  nil  ripi  ll  <i|';"  ■liinil>   '     ." 

lr|x-n  'elil  :ll'er!r!r- 

A'lvi^iirj  <  oinini^-  ii'i  ii'i  hill  r"ii\  iTimii'iitil  I'll.itinris .,. 

Aliierioii'ii  l'.;itl|i-  Mii'iiii  II  1.1     (   ..iiiinis^ion  . .    _  -- 

A  PI    i'  icbi  "t   l\»-i'iiniii  (   (Mil  iiii-;viiin  *"  . .  — 

\  piliMi-    l-l'iT  •  \-    I  'll'    i'lil  -     iiill 

I  iiittU'  III  \cw  (  ir'r  ill  :  .^t'.i|ii;i'i;.lrtmril  (  'elenr  i!  .nii  I  'iiiiiii:i  '-ii '11 

r..i  .ri|  nf  ( ;  A.  IP..;  .  ■  :  liii    ll  :.  ;  .1  K'   1-1  vc  i^jiU'in 

( 'ivll  ArrnieiiUii':  I'll  ;ri| - - 

( 'i\  e  .S'r\  H  e  '  eii'ii;  I-   mil    .   -  -. 

<  iv  il  W  '.r  '  I  '!'•  'I'll   '  I  "inii\l.ssiun - — 

« 'oiiiliiK' iiin  if    line   Arts   

( 'uniiiii  ■ 'I  'I  I  :i  I   i<i^'  h     Ills ...i . 

Helnwiire  iiivrr  I;  i  iii  ( 'niniiiis.si<)n - -- . 

I'uKirt -Iniinri   liiiik  oi  \\':i.;lii!i;;'on 

V    r'-'ir.  ill!    \''i'i;',i   tr  ;l  inn      . 

1.  ij.  ri'.V\;   :  iii'i   V'enev 

!■.  i|iT    M   -  i!   ^'  nil'  >  ill  !>■  I!"  iril  nf  Ur\;rW_., ,. 

I'l  'i.  r,  '  I 'i'"!;'.!!!!;.    il  m-i  .  ( 'ihuim  - -ii-n  

1-iiliril   li'i'-'i   Ip-  i.riiiiri'  r.-riKir  itK'ti 

I'l'ilrri!   I 'lA  r'l'piiirpl    ri-iiiiiin"  ('Kiiinrttre  !iir  Anp  ll  ichiii  ' 

I  I  i!   r  p   I'l'M  I   ippppl  III'  In.'   I  Irvrluiiijieul  i';:uiniiiK  itt  Ala.  kii 

I.  i!.  ril  11 1-  I  PP!  r.-p,i-   IPiirii 

V'liliT.ll    M    TP  PPP  (  ■nlPiMP"    IPIl  ..     -     

l''i'i|i  r  il  Ml  ■;:  .•  .nil    iii'l  I  'mii'ili  .1 1(111  Sprvu'c 

I''.'i|.r '.!  pPMiT  I'pipp  i     inn..  - - 

l-'i.n  1  -n.  (    •  PIP     -^rll '   p  I  III  ( ■iiinTnt«slon 

(  .1  IPT  il    \iTniinIiiv  1  M'  re  . ^ 

1 11  I.I  rul  pi  rvipi  s  ,\'l  piiii  I  r  Umii 

« iiiveriUPPMl   rriiil  pi  '  '  m!  1  r  

lliiiisiiu' iipil  llnipi-  I  ipppip   \i-ippy         

Imlinn  ('l.ilie.";  < 'niuinis.'iUTii  .    __ 

Itiler.-'tiil<'  Coimnerci'  ('eiPiiiiSMnii  -   

Niilioieil  ^(TnlPllUir■;  mill  -^1' p  p   V  ilppiiiistnillim   

N;ilii>ii!»l  ('ppil:>l  Hpii-inc  .Nullidniy     ,.,, 

N':ilii>ii:il  c  '    pp.  11  !".  ippp  p  ( 'ippp  i-.piri   

NaliPiml  t '  ipiln!    riPPi'jpnrlPtinn    \"ippy  — 

\';il  ioiml  I 'oimii  i^^i'in  on   I'imviI   Mptkilpp' 

Natioii.il  (■oiiiniissi  111  on  Teclinulogy,  Aiitnni.ition,  iiii'l  f^conmiiii' 

rriirrrc';  ., 

Nilioiiiil  ilpl'iTvn'  \ri 

NiihoMjii  r.iii'or  lii'hilinp'i  liiiiini 

N  lliolPlI  Mi'illptinll  linprl  _.. 

Nll'ioUlll   .-^PlPlp-r    KnMllil.vlHMK  - 

r.iuanei  i    up'  

rre«:i('.onf<   \itvi-pr>   ('oiiuMittiP  mi  I.ilPir-MinirciiiPnt  Pnliej- 

I'ri  .•  liPil'^  I  ■niiip-  Mpp  OP  l-piii.ii  l'iiiplii\  111  pI  <)ni>ortiiii'ty 

Ku'rniil  KpI  TPiiiipit  Hnaril .   _    _  

lippii-  ih  P.. I'    li.   fl       .  -- 

.'^i    l.'uvrp    IP  ~^'   lu  1',    !  >i'\  ipnppiopt  Ciirpnri'ion 

S-M-iiril  It  <  :'nii  I'Afti  iU'jc  Com II 11.-^ -ion 

S*'!rrt', \-r  Siriii-i'  S\~'ppi    ^  

S'li  '11  Itip Piip-^    V'lPiP'i-Ir.itioii 

."^iiiitisoiii  in  In^iiliition      .    _      _ 

>'  phi  T-.'  I  in  Pi  ---    

.^mIiv   r^^i-   \pfivil!P^  Conlrnl  Hoanl 

'I'    irilT   ("ri'pnp^^l.i'l        .  ■  . 

'i     It   1  'nlir!    nl  tPl      I     Ililril   .-^(.iU'S 

'i  iniii<soc  \  'lipy   \i|thnrity  

1   p-;.  .Vrip'!  (  ontr  •!   iiel  1  )i';.inii..nuTit  .\ coney 

r  S,  Informntion  Asrrnry - .    -  _   

I  iiitnl  Stites-l'iiiTto  KiVo  (dmini.^'sion  on  tlK'  Status  Of  Puerto  Uico 

\  ciiT'ins'  .\itiiinu';lritii)n - 

VI'L'in  I,--!  \ivis  Corporiition  _ . .  ,   .    ,   _ 

^\■(v«ll^o\v  Wilson  Memori-.i!  Commission 


April 


100.  R<)0 
.-(.'.  !ll» 

s:i.  (II.'; 

M.  (»'.f. 

3:;.  .■i"ii 

'.I.  II7H 

fiiMi,  :m\ 

■IP  -si 


.'UN 

1s3 

40 

73 

30 

■1 

3!l 

I,  !'."< 

:t7t 

I!  ' 


M  iri-h 


IniTOiisc 


99. 

nsn 

;tj 

liti 

K;i 

O'^i 

f,' 

r,y) 

3.' 

3.-;.') 

H 

'.il'rj 

r-'Xi 

T.'i'.! 

'10 

7_'.'i 

'.'■' 

lit) 

3jn 

4s3 

41 

71 

4 

3'.l 

3 

v|H 

.■t«-.1 

M 

■JH 

(') 


I) 
11 

10 


(') 


11 


444 

7.  liil") 
1 

r.3.'-. 

3,731 

4 

<i 

S!) 

•2 


41.77 


1 

^p■• 

1, 

i:(i 

1. 

1 
2.^1 1 

23.S 

412 

1, 

122 

4 

1 

i:t4 

100 

4 

142 

3.1 

2.'v'i 

~ 

3  as 

13 

',.'s 

440 

V.'m 
1 

.v.'O 

.3.731 

4 

f, 

5tl 


I.  Hi 


:i 


2,  3P3 
33,  OC'I 

4.  J 

.'i-J 

■!o 

9 

ni.'i 

2.  1  HI 

13.'i 

1 .  finj 

l."!,    .>1 
1 

l,7_->  1 
1><4  I 

'  'iS 

i.;v,ii 
7.  xs.-) 

3.  .VI 1 
1 .  S7,-, 
1.  lli'.l 


l.'-.l 

10,  m:, 

UiJ 

11.  I.I  10 

■jii 

Ito.  SJl 

312 
1 


1,801 

<i73 

1,.''44 
3,'i 

no 

2,784 
4,018 


I  )o(rf'iiso 


March 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


rdiniiiry   |     Iip  re  i,-,o    i    Uocrciiso 


f 


3.11 

in 


10 


13 


144 


$.-,«.  f'lfiO 
j:i.  '.Mi 
:■!<,  411. 
■1 1 .  ^^-' 
■jpms 
r,.  M4 

3.!S,  73.'-. 
2  I,  2.''i2 

02,  :m 

'271 

53.'> 

47 

.39 

37 
3 

4  J 
302 
3ii!i 

.■4 


:.'i  I,  SI  .H 

•1.'..  _o-* 
:■;■.,  'MP 
21,  fKH 

r,.  y.'id 

■Jhl\,  4.'i3 

2),  r„-,r. 

,M,  f.l2 


$s, 

202 

2^ 

l.'.IH 

r 

ip) 

r, 

CilH 

i              2 

044 

H.%.'; 

42 

.'s2 

(V 


0 
10 


(') 


2.'{9 

4I>4 

39 

42 

3(1 
o 

3s 

474 

:i.'o 

43 

•29 


.7.745 

32 

71 

U 

7 

1 
4 

49 
11 
.3 


$404 


172 


27 
110 


1  II'  ll.  p\i  I'l  r.ni  Depirtnirnt  of  Dofonso 1,455,184 

.Ni  1  1 1 icri  .!>»■.  exp'.U'l'.ng  DepLirtnicnl  of  IX'fonsc 


1,21> 

PPO 

■1 1  'l 
1,  1-p' 

1.  !  1-' 

A.  I'll 

J\ 
PI 
Pil 


33.  n<t7 
l_-.i 

:ti 

40 
10 

3o:i 

2,  I  OS 

1  17 

1.  fi7') 

1.'.  ■!'  ' 

1 

■■'I 

1.7.17 

1  >•.'■. 

1'- 

1 .  HsPi 

7.  ^pli 

3,  :.p..''i 

1,M9 

2i'i 

149 

iri,244 

161 

11,  M9 

18 

171,818 

302 

1 

1, 448, 045  1 


..4— 


28 
... 


10 

IS 


34 
tl 


.■< 
30 
2fi 
,16 
14 


2 

151 

1 

"8 


1 

3 

47 

"h 

H 


1 
3 

"1 

8 
I 

12 

"13 


4 
... 

10 


77 
1S4 

I 


23 
HI 


4 

2H 


40 
1,997 


11,7S2 

7,139 


4,  M3 


n,  .',f,n 

P) 

498 

784 

2,  ('.21 

4 

fa 
3 

224 

197 

37,  s:(7 

5 

1,270 

1,090 

11 

2 

l,01t*i 

221 

441 

964 

5 

1,017 

1-23 

3   IflK'i 

19,  9_'3 

.1.(110 

10,117 

P'.'is  i 

2'. I.  \<,   I 

232 

45 

34 

41 

.1 

liii 

1,  "-as 

liT.' 

>-00 
C,  U71 

1 

47 

1,20.1 

I'll 

!1,1 

1 .  1  '-s 

2  702 

2!  7iV2 

l,01(i 

•112 

30 

■241    1 

l.Vi    : 

11.42H  I 

107  I 

6,St7   I 

14   ' 

90.  C.IS  I 
IIH  i 

n        \ 

h7i'..  3U0  I 


.1,  7.15 
(') 

43r. 

3  (.H3 

2,312 
4 
4 

62 
3 

218 
17t 

3:;.  o:il  ' 

4 

1,  10'2 

U70 

7 

875 
I'JS 
.3S2 
K,"» 
4 
882 
120 

2.903 
17.  737 

4.  070 

8,  .sir2 

23 

1.7)2 

21;,  744 

201 

39 

32 

24 


i:ip 

l,.-|7^ 
IM 

C. (f'O 

41 

l.(/i2 
174 
1  .2 

1 .  OO'.I 

2.  :(:-io 
2. 300 

1'28 

370 
2s 

213  ' 

HO  ! 

9  S71  I 

11.1  ! 

C,  008  I 

9  I 

79,  ,198  i 
113 


f^oi 

•'.2 
lol 
309 


II 

'23 

4,'-'ll'. 

1 

108 

114 

4 

o 

141 

•23 
.19 

r29 
1 

135 

3 

403 

2,180 

970 

1,31.1 

3 

21(1 

2,441 

31 

6 

2 

17 

.•? 

25 
230 

"   lii7 


t) 

M3 

21 

13 

149 

.•■172 

372 

KH 

42 


13 

1,1.14 

22 

779 

5 

ll,Of.O 

5 


15 


I 


771,530 


105,474 

104,  RfiO 


014 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  t&ble. 
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'[■  •  Bi  K  I       Con^oUdaled  table  of  Ffdi  ml  p€r:'onnei  inside  and  ouL%ide  Ihe  I  'nited  StatfH  employed  by  the  executive  agrnne."  during  Aprd  If'Co, 
ail, I  n,7ni>ari:ori  '11  ill,  M  ar,  li  UfC.'j,  and  pay  Jor  March  i:j65.  and  comjuir  ,snn  wtlh  Fihrunry  ;.'''^.5— Conl  ihuel 


Di'|i:irtiiicnl  or  aj'iMicy 


April 


1  ■ersormel 
March      i    Incrcrusc    '    Decrciirc 


Pay  (in  thoiis;in<i3) 


Murdi 


Fcl'ruur\ 


IlPTP, 


iKcrip.-i? 


2,1.16  1 
I''301.s7i; 
>''3'27. 104 
'"  292,270 
2.041 
9.1s 
2, 109  ' 
"'32,9.13  I 
40  1 
«  I 

er    I 

435 ! 


2. 120 

3'. 0,007 

3  Ji.  035 

•291 .  i3r, 

2,1,32 

9<.i 

2.16.') 

31.907 

4U 

9 

S.I 

435 


30 

1.21.9 

1. 4';'.» 
6:i5 

12 


4  ' 

1,046 


S-.  ".4i| 

il.882 

$2.16 

2i.'),at#i 

l>.s.  4-2 

2ft.  .'il  4 

.:p1.''17 

17'.*.  'I'-ii 

25.  2'97 

17'..  li-7 

1.1J.  973 

23.2:4 

1,178 

1,  US. 

r..i 

"I'.i 

t  ■_•' 

ip; 

I.M.I.- 

1    '13 

242 

19.  447 

17,103 

2.  3.74 

4J 

0. 

0 

1 

r, 

in 

2il. 

L-'4 

oj 

])i]iprliiii-ut  111  I  life;    '  ' 

UHicpiiflli.    .Secri'l..: ..  "(  Ui.Ii  I W.: 

LJepiirtiiw  ot  of  tl*  Army — 

lie|iprl.iiii  of  o(  till    Navy._      

l).'pitrliiieiit  of  the  Mr  Kone    .- 

ill  fi  iiNi-  AlDinle  Support  At'eiiey 

I ).  ll  OM-  f  oniiiiuiiiiplioiis  AL'ency__ 

1)1  fi  ii-e  InU  Hiwii'i    Awncy 

I  )i'fen';e  , -Supply  AiTncy..  

I   ..'^.  Coiirl  of  Nlilitury  A  I)i)eals . • . 

Intt-rili  I'   I' nil  111    1  lu  l.i\  iliip      

Inti-rppiional  miiieiry  art.ivitii^  _   .    . 

Arnieil  force::  iiiforiii.ilioii  aii<l  eilucation  :ietivities 

Tel  ll.  Deparliiii'til  of  I  )i  feiee 

Net  inereuie.  liepurtiiiiiiL  ol  Deleiisi;.. -.- 

flipiri'I  total,  inrlii'liii!.'  nep;irlnienl  of  1 1'  fptpe  "  '-. 
Nel.  iiKTCitse.  ilieluiiini.'  iJcparlftienf  ol  l.)«fen.''e 

1  April  t-p,re  ineln.l.s  l.«.01o employee. odh*-  Airrnoy  for  Intern  .t;on:.]  novelopwent  '^  In  .\pril  1,(1.19  OTnploy...'^  were  'r'^n-f' rn-'l  •,^'/j';;/>;;':"";^^  •'';!'' ''\'  ^"^"y^l  ^  ^^: 

■IS  eol.ipiri.l  x\illi   l.i:-2l  in  .\l:in  li  pipI  their  p.  v.     'rip:-    AIU  fio'P-^  inelU'le  eni-  lo-.vs:  rso  from  the  I )."  irlaiptit  of  i!:p  .\rioy.  89  from  the  iJcp-irti..' ..I  o!  t..c  .\..%,. 

riloices  who  lire  paiil  from  lon-tn  curren-,.  ■   i!ei;o.Mt.e.l  b>   foreii;n  eov.'rrimenls  in  a  an/1  290  froni  the  Uei' .ninaU  of  the  \ir  Vore"            .   ,,...._^^    . 

trns'  fun. I  for  this  pnrpos...     The  Apip  I  'Pure  ineUi'les  3.8S2  of  these  trust  fumi  em-  "  Exclusive  of  r'T-niW  ami  pi:    of  the  (  ertr  i  Ir.. ••'.., '.p-r-e  A 


1.022.409        l,(/li5,()U9 
2r477.T..ir;     2.460.654 


4,''65  • 
4.460 

16.217  :  4,648 

11., TOO 

I 


G22,2a3 


£44,**2 


1,<98. 683        1.31.^ 


(«.  2e'l 
7*!.  201 


lali.  ''I'll 


iiliAie.^  Pie!  He  .M:  nh  lij'ore  ioilii  P      1,171  ■  ,     ,  ,,  o 

•Ai.ril  la."ure  jiielujle:-  1.2:;s  emploiceh  uf  the  Peace  Coriis  -as  coinl.are'l  \\\\\\  l.lJ.i 

in  M:ireli   iikI  their  p-y. 
1  Rivii«f'i  on  I   i-ii:<  o'  liiler  inforneitton 
«  .Soempl'p.  u.i  III  m  p  ly  rp[iorle.|  .iiiiee  Jatiilnry  I'.M'.I.     .\eenpy  rlue  toe\pire  in  Juno 

U)ii.1. 

'  New  !i;r''nry.  rreatc'l  purviitiiit  lo  Iaccui  i\  1   ( 'r  I  >  illP.  ■!  ildl  Feb.  5,  I'J6.1. 

'  New  at'eney.  cre.ite'l  luinilinl  lo  I'tiMi'-  Law  s'j  4. 

;  Less  Ihiiti  1..'II0 

'  Ail«uev  al-uhsl  P'l  iiiiru'iil  ti  I'mpiiIivi   i  O'nr  n.T.c  <!  Pp'l  M   r,  Tp  V-' 

>  April  r.KureeiClu.li,.  i.'mI  inlerii.i'.li  ul  ■  i.!i.sii!t..r,t-  jtI  itipnlpp.v  ioitor^.  nurd's. 
(Icnli-t.s.  ele.)  <iti  He'  \  iter-  lis'  A'!inir;«tr  ilam  mils  win  »it.-  not  n'l  I  liiniv.'  I'.e 
uiontli.  '  The  M;iTeh  Ippore  hip-  imt  heeii  ;iiljU;ieil  to  exeludt!  such  perioiTs.  For  furl le'r 
iuloriuaition  sec  apt  eniu.  p    13 


7  ;..n!  t:'P  Va- 

tionil  Security  .\pi  ip  y. 

'.'  InelU'les  emploj  uiPiil  in  the  Joli  Corps  hy  Fcieril  agi:neip.-  un  ler  Ipp  L 
r)poorluoitv  .\ct  of  1904  (Public  Law  88  4.12).  as  follows: 


II' p... 


Ageticy 

April       ' 

M. 

.rph 

C! 

lanpc 

1 

Acrieultun-  Department 

Interior  Deportment 1 

.n2  ' 
:4', 

20.'i 

4;i2 

-114 

Total                    

1,058 

737 

-1-3.1 

Tm!!.:.  ir.  -  Fi  'i:;d  p.  ■.onnd  Ih^I'l  On.  Vn:!.'l  S!'i'>  s  cw/-'"  .■  /  '^v  '' ■  f-'-utlve  ag^nrks  during  April  i:"^l.'.  and  romparl.o.i  ulth 


March  I'JtJ'j 


Dep,  rliiii  III  or  I'l-eiuy 


Ajiril  Mjrch      Iiprcise      De- 

cn  PC 


Executive  c'epartments  (e.\cprt  D(  partineut 
of  Defense  I ; 

AtTicnlliire 

('oinmerev 

I'ealtii.  Kiliicntion.  an<l  Welfare- 

Interior... - - 

L.ibor   -- 

I'ost  Olhce... — 

Slate  '  '     

'I'rpasiiry   .    .    

i:\eelitive  dllice  ol  tl  e  I'rc.Pkiit: 

While  I!iiu.s<-  (Hlipe       

Buri'iiii  nfthe  Puik'et    

Council  of  Kconomic  .\'lvi.ser3 

pM'cntive  .Mansion  riii'l  (hi.iiii'N .... 

National  Aeniniintics  anil  Spfice  Council-. 

National  Ciiiincil  on  the  Art ; 

National  Seeiirily  (dull.  :' 

Dllice  ot  Ki;ononiic  OpponuPil> 

Olfiee  of  F.mcrrency  Plan  nine 

Olliie  ol  Si  icnee  aii'l  T'chiioloiiy 

Otliee   of   the    Special    Kepre.-eiilativc   for 

Tni'le  NegotpilieiK  ... 
I'resi'iMit's     Committee     on 

lulerest..: 

Presi'lent's  Committee  on  Fnj.i 

tuoity  in  llousine 

Presile'iifs    Council    on     K'lUal 

tuoity  ' 

1  111 lepeni lent  ai-fncies' 

Alvisory    Commi."is:on    on    I.ur-.Atrii- 

im  !it:il  P.p'atioiis 
.\inenean  M.^itt!*"  Mniiumenti  Coniiuistion. 

Ain.a!ai"'p.i-i  Recional  Commission  • 

.\loiiiie  l.;iipr;-'v  Coniiii'ssion  .  .  

liiift'.e  of   .New  Orleans  Stsfjuicentcmiial 

(  elchrulioii  Com  mission,.   

P.mr  1  of  (ii)vernors  ol  the  Federal  Reserve 

System..  

Civil  .\.ri>i  aiit'C^i  lloarl 

Civi'  S<  rv.  .'  I  oinr.p.sion 

Civil  \\  J  1 '.    P  '  ;    ,.'  ( 'nip.iaission 

I 'omnii.-.-;op  01  F     <    V-'ts        -- 

<   oniipi^-inn  nil  <    i\:IHie:ts       

Delaware  Kiver  Fitiiii  Commission 

r\port  liPl'ort  I'atiK  o(  Wfishinpton 

Farm  Credit  .-Vilniini^tration 

Feiieral  .\viation  Aueiicy  ... 

Fe  feral     Coal     .^' iiie     Sakty     lioanl     of 
lieview  


99. 00.H 
32.  30.1 

ei3,  42.-. 
32.  ('•.tl 
■p  P'  I 
,1'.:4..'27 
11.  _:.,' 
9<'.42'.) 

pis 

4S3 

4fl 

73 

30 

4 

3' I 

1,  iPa 

374 

142 


Consumer 
■,j;l!  Ul'p.ir- 
OpiH.r- 


11 
11 
10 

25 


97.  S30 

3m;:u 

hi    --M 

31.992 

s,s',l2 

502!  1  :;2 
ii.p-.i 
92.413 

320 
483  1. 

41  !. 
74  '. 
32 
■\ 
3'.i 
>848 
3.-.4  I 
86 

28  ' 

I 
11 

11 


(,71 

..Ml 

34 

109 

'  VA 
,  Ulti 


3.11 
10 
57 


25  !... 


2 

7,129 

7,161 

1 

I 

fi3S 

63» 

8^.'3 

9^28 

3.728 

3l738 

4 

4 

6 

6 

80 

m 

2 

■> 

295 

286 

'^iJ 

235 

43,  (PS 

43.  (.'.e> 

10 


2  ;. 


32 


4 

6 

"" 2 

"i 

3 
30 

Department  or  sg'  .t  y 


Iut]ei»en(](  iit   .i?eiieies  —  C'lintinii' ll 

leileral  <  onuniiiia'itions  ComiPi.-ion 

IV'iirjl  Deposit  liisurance  Corporoition  — 
Feileral  Develojui-i'ikt  Plaiaiin'-'  Coiaiml- 

tee  for  .^p|>alaehia  « p- 

I-'ederal    Fielil    Commitler    fur    Develop- 
ment I'lannin;;  in  .\l!»aka 

Fcfloral  Iion'e  Loan  I'ljik  I'oar  1 

F't'lcral  .Mariti'pc  CoirTr:^.-ion    

F'cileral     MediuUoii      aud      (  oueilialion 

Service 

Fe'ieral  Power  Coiiin  issioii... 

Fc'leral  R:idiati.in  Council..   .   

Fp.IitpI  Tr -le  C.imnussipTi   . 

Foreign  ClaiiTL"  Setllemeiu  Coni:r,is.-ion_-  . 

ticneril  .VceounCng  Ullice  ..  

(i^-ntTal  Services  .V'iminif'tr.iUon 

(.ovirniiunt  I'rintinL' Oi'ip  ...  

llou^mc  aii'l  lloine  FinpiiCC  .\peney 

lii'iiaii  <  l.iius  (_0!iii!iis.sion j 

Interstiite  CoTnnii~r''<>  Co»iinii.ision ..-' 

N  ttion.il  Aeronautic?  piel  Sip.ee  .\ilniin- 

islr:.tJon.  

Xiitinnp'i  C-.iiit  .1  Il'iusinp'  AuUiority. . 

National  Capital  Planmnjr  Co,iinii.-Mon... 
Niitionil  Cai'lt.:!  Tnn..-iion:il:(.n  \^:.  luy 
N;it!on  ll  Coiniiiis-io!i  ou  Foinl  MirkitiOL'. 
Niition  ll     CoiiiP'i-^ion     on     Technolnpy. 

Autonc'tion,  pn  !  Kpnnpipi,-  I'rofrreSB 

N;ition:il  (laller>  nf  An.  ..  

N  ition  .1  La'ior  Ki  l.lionj*  Ho  .r  1 

N;it'piipl  .Me'iiiit.oii  r.o.iril.-.   

N  it;onal  Spienci'  FpiiiivUtion..   

Pan  inpMpoi.iJ . .  ...  

Previ  lent's  .\dvisrry  t'ommilli  i  OU  L.>Lor- 

.M  in  ipeiueiit  I'olipy  _  

Prosi-li  nfs  Comii.ill'.e  on  F.'iii  .1  Employ- 
in  int.  (jpportiuiiiy 

K.alroa'l  Hetirpment  Board 

K.  nepoli.ilLon  Boer'l. .   

bt    I.iiwri  nee  Si  iw   y  Dtviloinntat  Cor- 
poration.    .       .        

ppeurilies  and  E\cli.in?e  Coniiui.'KiOU 

Si'leetive  Service  S\  stnii . .      .    

SiiiaH  Liu.'-ixiess  A.liPir.istratiun 

tinitlisoiiian  Iii«titntion j 

Soldiers'  1  lofiie 1 

Snbver.^ive  .Activities  Coctrol  Hoard , 

TanlT  C'i;pniis,Hion 

Tax  Court  oft'  e  liiited  Stales -I 

Tcnris.xe  Viiliey  Aulbtinty 1 


Apnl         March     Increase      L'e- 
cre...-e 


1.497 

l,4.i2 

1 .  .102 
1.4^2 

s 

1 

I.2.-! 

238 

1 
1.24- 

239 

412 

1.122 

i 

411 
1.122 

1,1"! 

i7'J 

4.  Os.1 

35,  2-25 

7,  308 

13,319 

20 

2,393 

1,1 12 

Kl 

4,  i>.)7 

3.),  I'J" 

1V^!2 

2,  3'r<7 

33, 083 

4:2 

33,0^1 

4JP 

5 

S 

'i 

3 

"i 

8 

1 

12 

'i.3 


4J 

9 

.'^l.-i 

2,07i. 

Pi,- 

9'js 

1 

.%  i 
l,7-28 
IM 

LIS  ' 
1,391 
7,227 
2.521   i 
1.852  ■• 
1.108   I 

■y 

275 

ISA. 

16.392 


31 
40 

19 

."^1 1.> 
2.  07.-J 

117 
1,071 

1^5 

1 
59 

1,  rj7 

185 


in 


10 
1 

IS 


i:,8 

1,3"* 

5 

7.200 

27 

3,4i,i 

26 

1.795 

57 

1.065 

14 

275 

14S 

2 

10,241 

\SL 

.''ee  footipiies  nt  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


June  1,  19  or, 


T\ni,K  II.'    I'lihi'dl  peraonnil  inside  Ike  I'ldlcd  Stairs  cinploiiid  hi/  thi-  t.ctrnitvf  mjiii'  us  <liirniij  April  I'.Ul',  nml  lonipai-i.-nnt  nitl, 

March  1965 — C'oiit  iauid 


Depart  luont  or  agency 


crciuse 


JU-Ljii'l'lr!!!  .l■J(■n^■il•^       (',.I!l  illUi'i 

t  S.  \T\\'<  ('iJiitri.l  a\m\  Hi-urnuiiiu-iit 
A'-Tni'x-  -    ...    .   

i   ..■^.  liiloriiKit  iiin  Auriic.v  --   -      ... - 

t  liiliil  St.iti'<  I'lii  rio  Uicii  Ciu.miis^iuii 
on  t!ic  St:.lu^  (if  I'lii'rfn  IMi.i.     .._     

\'rlfr;iii>'  .\i!ii;iin~tr:ifiiiii  .    ._.    . 

\\  i.oilmw  W  iiM.ii  Mt'Ui(.ri:il  (  I'lnniissiiiii,. 


ir.2 

a,  407 

IM 
3,..1J 

1 
o 

18 
It  "p.  ^3s 

IH 

170.  Ml 

!. 

1 

1 

4,003 


■1".'1.l1.  lAilli'liP.L'  Pi  l-.rfiiTlit  (.f  Drier. >e.   l.ai'H.  14,"     1,  it-.".  I',",       1!. ','(»; 
Ni  '    iiiiTiMM'.  i'\,!ii.nns   I  iiiMrtnunt  of 

WirUM- ' I  7.ti49 


1  'i  I   ir!i:.r:it  (if  Ill-fen^'- 

Oil'ir  (if  tin-  S(irci;.ry  iif  Di 'cnse 

Dt-pirlnii-iil  (if  I  he  Arm. v.     . 

1  )rii.irtnu'nt  of  Ma'  .N;ivy  -  -  -  

I)c|>urtiiU'iit  of  I'lic  .\ir  i'liric. .     .  .. 


•  > 

1 

Ui.S  ' 

.> 

(i7s 

30 

;na 

1«2  i 

;<].'. 

J17 

SI75 

■MH 

nls  1 

;«i2. 

VJii 

l,lii'4 

-'i>'. 

f.73  1 

■j\*j. 

l-Jt) 

4.-.i 

Iicii-.irlii  cnt  of  l)crfii.<o— Conli?tucil 

I 'eft  i-it'  .\1oiiiic  Piippnrt  Aut'iuy... 

Di-fi'  ISO  Coniimiii^  :ili(ms  .\t;ciii'y 

Dcfi:  ISO  liilolli(;oiuo  Apouoy 

DcfO  ISO  Suiiply  Auoiioy ^ 

V'.S   Court  of  Mililiiry  Appeals 

liiloi  iloparliiiontiil  ;iitivitios 

Iiilo:  luiliuiuil  niilitiiry  aolivilios 

Am  '<!  Foroos  iiiforiiiatioii  uii<l  filucatioii 
io  ivitii's 

'otiil,  liopurtiiioiif  or  PofoMSc.. 

Cot  iuori'iijio,  l>op;irtiiiiiit  of  Dt'fciisc.. 

lr;iii(l  total,  iiiokKliiii-'  1 't  i  rimeut  of 
I'ofoiisp 

>ct  iiHTousf.  iiiclucliiit;  Dop^trtiiicnt  Of 
IH-loiise 


'  .Vpri!  lijiuro  ii.c'u  Ic-^  3,oi.'  oiii(il(i\ci'>  nf  tlie  A'jiM!  .v  for  Iiitiriuilidhul  Dcvolopnioiit 
a>  (iiuiparoii  vitli  '.MC'i  in  Mun-li. 

•'.Vliri!  J-'-'uro  iiclti'lcs  ^ui'.  oiiiiilovi  is  of  tl'C  I'(;i(i'  ('nrps  as  ii.niparc'l  will:  '".',  in 
M.ircli. 


'  N'cw 
N'(  w 


Tmu.k  III. — I'fhral  pi'.'<()nnil  onts'th  Ihc  VnitciJ  Sltitts  (uiplo^jcl  h>i  tlir  cxcri  ticc  agcnrics  duriin;  .\  pi  i!  /'"iJ.  nii''  roinpiirison  irilh  Mnrrh 

l!)i;.-) 


Dcp  irtnu-iit  i>r  .iL'.'iioy 


K\rrurivi'  (lip  irtiMciii?   loxt'.'iit    1  iip  irtinciit 
of  ni';>n.<oi: 

AL'riiulturc. 

<  iiiHiiioru' ..  

(fciltli,  EdiK-.ition.  ;.ii(l  WeUaro.- 

Int(  rior .   -     - 

Tro  i-^iiry 

It,  icln'ii'lilit  ;i;;t'tuios: 

.\ini_Tii;»i!  Hattio  .Mniniim'iits  t'oiimii.^sion. 

.\tiiniic  Kni'r.:y  ('iin!iiiis.-.iou. 

Civi!  Si-rvi'O  (■(.iiiinlssioii 

FodiTal  Avhitioii  .Vyncy 

Foilor:^!  t'oimmniioatidiis  ( 'mm mission 

Kodoral  I>opii.-.it  Iii.-uraia^'  (drpdratioii 

Koroisii  CMaiius  .•^olt'.ci!i(^ut  d 'in mission 

lloiioral  Accounting,'  ixlico.  _        

General  ."^(TViii'S  .V'!niii:i>trat  ion 

Tloiisiiig  ;iiiil  fliuno  Fiuanii' Apoi.iy .- 

N'atio]i:il  Aormiautics  iUKl  .■^paoo  Admiii- 

istrrition.      ...  

X.itinii;-!!  Labor  Koli!i";is  Bcinl 

Xatiuiial  Scioiico  Fouiuiatimi 

rnnarna  Canal .^ 

-■Sf'.tH-ti vo  Service  .^ystrio  . . .    . 

Sni.i'.i  iiu-^ii.iss  .V'liniiiistr.iti'Ui 


April 


1.  JS'J 
lil)U 
660 

r>4(> 

:>;i 

1, 1'l  "J 
2<>,  :<J4 

7US 
437 

:s2 
:5 

1.  li:4 

•J 
II 
67 
30 

209 

16 

34 

4 

l.^  iL'5 
i.^i"i 

7U 


March      Increase      ^^c- 
I  cTO;>.so 


l.•.^^o  1 

t;o7  I 

«>5  L 

K«  I 

;ii-.:( 


•3-.' 


1 


l.fijii  |. 

7o<; 


43H 

1,1  Jl 


11 
•    318 


n 

f>7  L. 
•M 

aw    .. 


16 

4 

15.311) 


1 
'17 


-nil 


Hopnrf  incnt  or  aponcy 


April 


•J.  044 

2,  lIlU 

32,  '.»42 

40 

9 

:t4  1 
43:> 


March 


1,  IW2 

i»12 

2,165 

31,  ttOti 

40 

U 

34 


435 


Incrt'iiso     Dp. 
crease 


12 


4  1. 
1.036  1. 


924,670       lK»,97a 


3,598 


2,317,715  '2,306,468 


15, 510 


4.  jia 


11,  jr 


'  Hovis  'il  on  lia.s;s  of  Inter  iiiforiiiatiou. 


oiioy.  orciiteil  pursuant  to  F.M-(iili\c  I'rlrr  lll'.r 
iiroiioy.  croulcil  piir-^iiant  tn  I'ulilic  I.au  ■•■,■'  t 


Fill.  .-.,  I'lt,; 


'  -Vl'i'Ih  y  alioljsliod  pnrsiiant  In  KmiiiUvc  Onlir  1  l_iin  i!al( d  Mar.  J.">.  1! 


department  or  agency 


Iiiilolii'  nlciit  n;;ciicie.<-   (^onliiiiiiil 


lisonian  Iiislitiition. 


185 


Tell  ics.soe  Valley  Anllinrity 

I'ni  oil  s^tates  Iiifdniialioii  .\Beney 

I'lii  cfl    Statos-l'uiTto    Hico   Con'iniission 

on  tlie  Stains  of  I'ucrto  Ki(0 

\'el(  •alls'  Adiiiiiiislratum. 

Viru  u  Islaii'ls  Corporation 

T(  tal.  exoliiiliti'-'  Popartment  of  Pefenso  . 

X  t  (Uoroasc    cvcliidini;  l^epartiuent  of 

ic!(.-rsi- 

Dcii  .rtrni  nt  •■',  Hofonsc: 

I );'  c     :  I'c  .-^ciTotiiry  nf  Pefen.se 

I '';'!. it::-,  nl  of  the  Army. 

1  irprrtineiit  of  tlio  Navy 

1  i.jKirtiiient  of  tlie  Air  Force 

1 1.  f>jii<e  Coninniiiieation';  Agency 

I  ^  ''nKP  Supply  Agency 

li.i  tnatioiial  military  acti%ities 

Ti  t:il,  Pepartinent  of  Defense 

I  increase,  Department  of  Defense 


Gjanil  fotnl,  inclmlinc  DciKirtment  of 
)efeiise 

N4t  increase,  iiiclmiing  Uep.irtincnt  of 
)cfen.se 


■  Ai'rilf;;:ure  incliifli\>l.'.(ii'1rni!il'>yoe.s(iffhp  Airency  for  Inlortiitiiip  il  Devolnjinunt     (lose.    T  le  April  ftirtiro  includes  3,8S2  of  1  Lose  trusi  fiiml  oiiiiilnyees  ;in'l  the  March 

ft<ooini'irfd  uitli  !'.'.:i4^ii>  Mar.!'.   T!,l■^o  .VII)  f:-"lro.^  nielinleeiiiiilovoo  vviio  wrc  \\\v\     liciirein  lude.';  4.174. 

friini  foreicii  ciirn-niics  '!..•''  i-iii  '1  !'\  fi'rc:--n  .:uvi'rnn!(;its  in  a  tru-t  tuiiii  ,'"r  thi-  p:.'--         -  April  fiynrcs  includes  422  employees  of  the  I'l-aci-  ( '"rps  as  conipircl  u  il  li  UO  in 

March. 

T.vni.i:  I\'. — I  i)(Liflr'al  i  if  ploy-  i  <  uj  Ihi    Fidirdl  Cli.i'i  ,  itiihul  in-^iiu    dii'l  outsilc  tlif  Unitrd  Stairs  tuip/ni/r/i  hij  the  executive  agrmi'H  duritnj 


Apiil  lutj-j,  and  cdi'i pill  ison  ii 


Pop  irt'ia'Ti"  or  • 


April 


M.irch 


ilncreiiso:     Pe- 
I  1  ore  ise 


F\fCiitiV(' 'iipartim  !it  -    •  v  opt  1 'cpirtniint  of 
lJifcn.-.ei : 
Acricult'irt' 

CoiiUMTce 

Iiitorior 

'        \\,^t  (illiic... 

■I'rca-iiry  

lii'Ji-!»'ii(lon"t  aacncics: 

.\toniic  Fneray  (.'i'niU'i-.siou 

ri'ltT.i!  .Vvi.ition  .V'ji'iiry 

'  li-niTa!  .-^(T vices  .\iliiiiiiistr.it:"ii 

'  i'lVtrnirajnt  I'riiitini;  Otlice 

N  itiona!  .\ori.'i:.iHtU's  ana  .<jiaoe  Adiniiii.s- 

Iration 

1  '..ii.iiv, a  ( ' anal .  . 

:rt.    Lawrence  6ert«  ay   Pevelnpnant  C(;r- 

[  K-ration 

Tt  ntic-soc  V.illoy  .\iithority 

\'irfiii  I.-lari<is  Corporation 


33. 

7, 


13 


.  'VJl 
.  7Lti 
s22 

-■ii-> 
,477 

257 

,  -,(^ 

.Ml>i 

■iin 
In- 

312 


■[■"t.il,  e.\(.'".a(Jin:.'  iJipartnient  of  Peftn.-v. 

.\it  'ircrcase,  cvc'iii'lini;  Pf[iartn;(at  of 

iJcfon.M' 


91,375 


3.  (iHt 

H.  (r2.T 

y.  yr>7 

21:4 

5,  4^3 

2,15 
2.  r^>5 
2.172 
7,321 

3.3, 1,07 
7.  5I.W 

157 

13,  062 

302 


265 
4 


2 


2    


290 


57 
"13 


April 


23 

3 

8. 142 

8 
983 
312 


Marcli      Increase 


62, 039 


48 

4S,  M4 
23.  4  Si') 
2.''i,  5M7 

11 

21 


24 
3 

8,  1H7 

6 
977 
302 


6 
10 


'.10 


is 
4s,  y.'-O 
23.  Ill 
•2.5,  415 

.",1 
1 


73 


Pe- 

creiiso 


583 


610 




2'.ll 

37,'i 

1S2 

1 

10 


97,  .S99 


159,038 


97,  037 


l.v.i, ; 


862 


862 


93". 


,»■! 


th  March  lOns 


Department  or  agency 


W,392 


190  [ 

10  ! 

524  I  541 

17 


Urp  irinrcnt  of  Pcfcn-;c: 

I  irjicirtnicnt  of  the  Army: 

In-iilo  the  rniicil  Stales 

(>llt^ilie  tiio  Fiiited  Suite.'; 

PiiK.nnunt  of  the  Navy: 

In,:'!c  the  I'njiril  Stales 

Oul~ii!r  the  Fnitcd  States 

PciHirtnicnt  of  the  Air  Force: 

jiKi'lc  th.e  Cnitc'l  Stales 

.>utsidc  ttic  lnil(>d  Slates 

use  Siijiiily  Arcncy: 

nsidc  the  "riiitod  Sfite.s 

Potiil,  Pcp.'ifnuni  of  Defense 

s'et  increase.  Peparttnent  of  Pefen.sc.. 

Irand  total,  ineludinp  Pepartinent  of 
Defense 

Set  increase,  iiieludint;  Dep:»rtincnlo( 
Defense 


Dcf* 


1  S'.ibjc't  to  revision. 


April 


'  1.13,  245 
'  4, 40S 

ls:i,  021 
1,  MC) 

125,  917 
1,  1.57 

1. 528 


451. 682 


.>13,  057 


March 


Increasoi     Dc- 
cre:»sc 


'  1.30,9-15 

''  3,  9S9 

1*^2,  730 
1,  273 

12.-.,  .-Si 
805 

1,  .«.5 


46, 918 


.538,  310 


2,  .300 
419 

1,191 
2:i3 

:;';ii 

2«2 


44.771 

4.784 


."i,  205  I  .--IS 

4,747 


'  Revi3l'l  on  basis  of  liter  inforniution. 
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T.MiM.  \'.-     FoKiyn  iKitioniils  voilitiij  u 


nd,r  U.S. 


r.qi  nc( 


o>  I  rsi  ai' 


ltd  from  tnhUs  I 


ihrough  JV  of  this  ripnrt,  whose  smiccs  Uhf  prondid  hn  coydraclual  agrefiiicnt  hct'iten 
Uii:  Lnil>d  i>tatiH  and  forrign.  goirnnnf  n!^.  or  h<rnus<  of  tlie  7iature  of  their  irorl:  or  (hf 
nourct  offuiidnfrom  which  thi  y  an  jjni't.  «.-■  of  Ajirn  I'-.i'i'i  an  !  cumparison  with  Mcrcli  l'i*J'i 


Crete 

Fni-'PnU 

Fniiice 

(HTin  aey — 
Grct'eo 

lap:'!!- 

Korea -. 

Mor<iofO 

yctherljiids 
i'rimUad  — 


Total 


Mitrch..  Ir.duE'.ria.l  er::'p!oym€nt  by  Feeler.':  1 
agencies  in  Apr.i  tot»\Ie<;;  543,057,  an  increafe 
of  4.747. 

These  utiires  are  from  rejxjrts  certified 
hv  t!,e  ager.cies  as  cmpiled  by  the  Joint 
Commitiee  on  Reduc^ivn  of  Ncnesseutial 
Federal  Expenditures. 

i-o;;i::c;-;   n\t;c::«.ls 

The  X'l'j^'i  of  2.477.653  civiU,in  employees 
ceriified  to  the  con^niitice  by  federal  agen- 
cies lU  their  r'^-gular  n'.onthiv  pc-rsonr.ei  re- 
pijrt,s  iiicludes  some  foreign  n.^iionals  em- 
ployexi  in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad. 
but  ;n  Pddition  to  tiir.^e  t};cre  "w-erc  131  361 
Icreign  nar"0'.i..T]s  woriti:ig  fcr  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  April  ■who  were  n::t  cour.ted 
ia  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  nu:ri.- 
ber  in  M':rch  v.as  132.326.  A  brc-.ikdo-.vn  of 
this  employment  for  April  follcvs: 


.APPENDIX 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  advi,':ed 
the  coinmiflee  that  the  n-.nnber  of  persons 
in  its  April  1365  report  reflects  "activation 
c:  new  eniploymcnt  reijorting  procedures" 
■R.'.h  respect  to  certain  intermit'.ont  employ- 
ir.er.'..  It  also  advised  that  while  its  re- 
por'ed  employment  under  this  new  proce- 
dr.re  reflects  fewer  persohs.  no  substantial  re- 
d  ictX'n  has  been  niade  in  actu:'.l  employ- 
r.-.;:it  and  that  there  Is  no  red:.;ction  in  tlie 
i..ctual  cost  of  empl  lynier.t. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  figi;-.'e  for 
April  reflects  employ nieiu  exclu.sive  ci  4.021 
i.'.'lermittci.t  consultants  and  atiendin^^s, 
i'cI'.!CiA3rE.  nurses.  dcnt;.-:t~,.  etc.)  who  ■o.-tre  n,,i 
paid  dtuing  April.  The  Ma.-ch  employment 
figure  has  not  been  adjusted  to  c.-i.-ludc  such 
persons. 

The  Veterans'  Adrttinistraticn  has  informed 
the  c;immittce  that  further  adjustments  will 
b"^  made  in  such  employment  figures  in  fu- 
tr.re  months  tmcicr  its  new  rcp^'itmg  proce- 
dur.?. 

The  cchiir.lttcc  wru:  advi.^rd  of  thi-;  situa- 
tion in  a  letter  dated  May  14.  1965.  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  letter  fol- 
lows : 

VETr::.\Ns'  ADMlNi-.rr..  tI'IN'.  0'^v-.'~\- 
OF  THE  ADMIMISTR..\T0K  OF  \'rT- 
ERANS'  AFF'iin.S. 

Washingtoy..l'.C.,  :.Urj  14,  1965. 

TllO  ClI.MRMAN. 

Judit  Commiitcc  en  U'rd-nclion  of  Noves- 
acntial  Federal  E.rp^7id:tnrc.^.  Koorn  129. 
Scridtc  OIJlcc  BuiWivg,  Wa.'hivgton,  DC. 

De.mi  M.t.  Chmrman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
cir  "M'jhth'.y  Report  of  Federal  Civil.;: n  Em- 
pl.lyment''  for  April  1965. 

In  April  we  initiated  ii  mo'dif^catic^n  of  our 
procedures  for  obtaining  eiriplt^yment  counts 
cu  intoruiittent  consultants  and  attendincs. 
rroviously,  all  such  personnel  cu  Veterans' 
AcLmiuistr.'^.tion  rolls  -ft-ere  reported  er.ch 
month  whether  or  not  they  actu.-'.IIy  worked 
or  were  paid  in  a  particular  month.  Through 
!iutom;>tjc  data  proce.'-sing  metl-ods  we  have 
found  it  fo;i£ibIe,  willi  a  very  minimum  ad- 
ditional administrative  workload,  to  exclude 
from  the  inonth-eiid  employment  count  in- 
termittent consultants  and  attendings  not 
paid  dtu-ing  the  repovt  niov.th.  This  is.  in 
cfTcct.  a  furtlicr  refinciiietit  of  our  P.\ID  sy?- 
t'lm  for  personnel  and  fiscal  operations  from 
'.'  liifh  data  is  r-encratcd  f'~r  both  internal 
and  external  reports  purposes. 

As  .1  result  of  the  initit-l  .activation  of  new 
employment  reporting  procedures  for  ccu- 
sull.mts  and  nttcJidants.  tlio  line  I  ci:unt  in 
the  current  SF  113  \  r-:;;ort  is  s-a'o--"  .;nt!.'.'.:y 
below  that  shown  in  (iiir  prior  report — ror 
March.  A  further  decrease  is  a:aticipaird 
for  the  May  repc  rt  when  the  new  system  is 
fully  implemented. 

The  drop  in  over,. 11  VA  emplciyment  figures 
does  ncjt  reflect  any  subr-^tantial  chjnp:e  in 
actual  VA  stafflng  or  basic  staffing  needs:  nor 
Will  it  restilt  in  any  actual  cost  reductions. 


This  "decline"  does  not  affect  in  any  way 
tlie  employment  count  of  tbe  continuing 
work  force  01  full-time  employees  and  reg-J- 
lir'.v     fichedul''ri     p:^rl-t:m.e     employees.      In 

•  ii:;uii.,ry  the  cliai^fe  in  cnr  empl.-iyineiiL  fig- 
\;re  stems  merely  from  a  refinement  in  em- 
ployment reporting  procrd'arrs  for  inter- 
mittently employed  consultants  and  attend- 
ings  who  are  carried  on  VA  rolls  prim.arily 

•  >  'airtncnt  on  tin  "as  needed  ba:  is"  tiis  regu- 
lar ;  t:  iT  in  cur  medical  program. 

Sincerely. 

A.  H.  J(IoxK. 
As^ocicic  Deputy  AdJ:uni/::.  ate 

ST.rrizzNT  BV  Sex-.tor  Evud  of  V:so:";i.\ 
Executive  agencies  of  the  F,:lcr,-.l  Gcvcrn- 
nient  reported  c:vil1:.n  emplo;,!aer.t  in  the 
month  of  April  totalinc?  2.477,653.  Tliis  was 
a  net  incre:ise  of  115^9  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding 
month  of  March. 

Civilian  emplovaner.t  reported  by  the 
exectitivo  aa;encies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. l)y  mohth.s  i.n  fiscal  year  ISCo.  •aIiicIi 
began  July  1,  13ei,  follow.^: 


Montb 

Employ. 

nielll 

Increase 

Dcsreisc 

Jtily  Ki*-.4 

2.  4ri2.  or,i 

10.  470 

AltTIl.'^f 

2.  405.  (iOfi 

3..Mn 

.Seireirher 

2,  4l>l.  .■t7ti 

;,t.  j.',o 

(i.ii.lior. _ 

2,  470.  ,-j.nij 

H.  9.54 

NiivctmIht 

2.  Vii.  s:i7 

2.1.  007 

1  >coeuil>er 

2.  4'«.  771 

V     .    ,-,(*, 

.1-  nu;irv  l'ji'i5 

2.  4C.4.012 



21.7''i 

Fehmary. 

2.  4.59.  .51t5 

4.  (17 

y.ATh.... 

•J.4»«.054 

6,"iw 

\-  r-i 

2.  1::.  <ZZ 

11  'W 

Total  Feder.il  employricr.t  in  civilinn  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  April  was  1.455.184.  an 
i.ncrease  of  7.13t)  as  crn.iiared  with  tiie  March 
total  of  1.448.04,5.  Total  civilian  emplov- 
mie'-."  in  the  military  ii!rer:c:e'=  in  April  was 
1.022.4C9.  an  increase  of  4.460  as  compared 
with  1.018,009  in  M;  rch. 

Cxvihan  acencies  rT-'srcin^  t::e  I.-'-^rer  i'l- 
creases  were  Treasury  Department  wi*h  4.018. 
Post  Cffice  Department  with  2.7S4.  Aericul- 
tttre  Department  with  1.801.  and  Intenor  De- 
partmerit  with  1.544.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration reported  the  largest  decree.se  with 
3.997.  The  inTea.ses  in  Trea^oury.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Interior  Departments  v.ere  larsely 
sensonal.  and  foe  decrease  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
mini.?tmtlon  rcnoct?  new  reporting  prrce- 
cf.rcs  I  sef  ccminiittee  report  > . 

In  the  Depar^iTient  of  Defense  the  ].:rtrrst 
:"!,"rr>a=es  in  civilian  employment  were  report- 
ed by  the  Navy  witli  1.469.  .^rmy  with  i  .2f9. 
Defense  Supply  Agency  with  1.046.  and  Air 
Force  with  635. 

Tot.il  employment  incide  the  I'r.:ted  Smtes 
in  April  wns  2. .317. 715,  on  incren.=e  of  11.247 
as  com;Tared  with  Mirch.  Tctal  employ- 
ment outside  the  United  States  in  April  was 
159.r'33,  an  increase  of  352  as  compared  with 


Gouiitri- 


Total      Ar::,\      X.-.y 


.\:r 

r,  rco 


f'nlo 75 

1 

-- 

Knji:ii;<l 2.  20:5 
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i.!)'!*; 
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3.:i;U 

CiT'iviny &1,  20.', 

55,  331 

70 

10. -2^ 

Creer'e |        300 

3;i 

t"') 

J:il>iiliv 1  41. -'i.;! 

14,  i:5y  1  12,  GUy 

l.'.,"-j 

Kt-'rci 

5,434 

.^4o4  i 

^'o^'>cel■) 

53»t 

- -'•       rj'i 

.\etlierl:inls 

52 

;j 

Xriiiidaxl 

3«^! 

1         3o:i 

T.'l.il 

1  ii..-^,!;! 

Si',.  '.'•V)      1:3,  427 

:..n.  'CJ 

EMECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    follo'Ain^    favorabie    reports    of 
noniiiiaiions  wee  submitted: 

By  Mr.  mLERlGHT,  frcm  the  Ccm.mif.ce 
en   Fv^reign    Relations: 

J,  hn  M.  Leddy.  of  Vixgirua,  to  be  an  Ae- 
£:.>-' imt  Secretary  of  StatL.- 

Eifl^v.-ay  E.  Knieht,  of  the  Dictrict  of  Co- 
lumbia,  a  Foreign  Service  cificer  of  class  1.  to 
be  Ambassador  PJctraord;n.i.ry  end  Plenipc- 
tcntiory  to  Bel^iuni: 

Thornas  C.  Jiiar.n.  cf  Ten-  ?.  to  be  U.S.  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  tlie  Intcrnationa.1 
Monetary  Fund: 

Thom.-ts  C.  Mann,  cf  Trx;,?,  to  be  U.S.  Al- 
temr.te  Governor  of  the  Intcriiationr.!  Bank 
for  Recon.ttructicn  and  Development; 

MarEhall  Grc~on.  cf  the  District  of  Colv.m.- 
bia.  a  Fcreign  Service  c.T.ccr  cf  class  1.  to  be 
Amibassador  Extraordinary  and  Plcnipctcn- 
tiafy  to  the  Republic  of  Irdor.Gsia; 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  New  York,   a   Foreign 

Service  o"irer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambcsradcr 
Fxtraordinary  and  Pltn'ycrcntiary  to  Kcn- 
diuas;   and 

Mrs.  Patricia  Robert.:  H;~rri?,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ccltimbia.  to  be  Ambra'^^radcr  Ex- 
traor.di:.!.  ry  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Luxem- 
boitrg. 


BILLS  AND  JOIXT  PE.SOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  uiianl- 
inoiis  consent,  the  second  tiiTiC.  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

'  'bv  Mj.  MONTOYA: 
S.2055.  A  loill  I.OT  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Pham 
Cliurig;  to  the  Ccmrr.ittcc  en  the  Jtiriicir.ry. 
By  Mr.  MC?fD.A.T-E: 
S.  2056.   A    bill    fcr    the    relief    of    Sryri'-icn 
pnd  Fkaterini  PLallimaniE:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    HART    (for   him.se 'J    and   Mr. 
McN.'^MAE-i  1  : 
S.  2057.  A  bill  to  establish  in  tihe  State  of 
Michip.an  the  Picturc-d  Rocks  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the   Ccva- 
m^ittce  en  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BIBLE    (by  request): 

S.  2058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
CM:urr,b:a  Tiatac  Act,  1925,  as  nmended; 

S.  2059.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  District  of 
C  'iunibia  Tfaclicrs'  Leave  Act  of  1949; 

rf.  2060.  A  bill  nj  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  lor  compulsory  school 
nttendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  scliool  cen- 
sx;.-.  In  the  Di.-irict  of  Columbia,  and  ffy 
,)thcr  purpo.^es."  approved  February  4.  192,5: 

S.  2(.it>l  A  bill  TO  aurhorize  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Conimissioners  of  the  District 
«>t  Cohimbia  of  a  Youth  Coiuicil  as  an  ai^ency 
i>f  the  Govemmt-nt  of  the  District  of  Co- 
li'nibia-  and 

S  20tj2.  A    bill    to    amend    the    District    of 
C\)lumbia    Practical    Nurses'    Licensing    Acr. 
and    for  other   purposes:    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Disirict  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KUCHKL: 

:S.  20G3.  A    bill    for    th.^   relief   oi    Sixto   M. 
r=  .^.;rin;   tn  ihe  Coainiiiice  < 'P.  the  Judiciary. 
Sy  Mr.  MOUSE: 

S.  2064.  A  biA  to  amend  tlie  Internntion.il 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  ccrtp.in  alien,  prop- 
erty interests;  to  tho  Cununittee  on  Foro;gn 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  .J.\CKSON'  i  by  request)  : 

.?.  20(15.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of 
Cti  un  to  provide  for  the  pr^ymenl  of  iegi.-^hi- 
tive  salaries  and  e:<pc'ases  by  the  eovern- 
meiu  of  Guam:  to  the  C':>mr!iittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs:  luid 

S.  20(36.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Isl.itids  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  legislative  salttries  and  ex- 
pea.=ies  by  the  govenimetxt  of  the  Viigiu 
Islands. 

(See  the  rr-ninrks  of  Mr.  J.acksox  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der ;i  .sep.irate  heading.  > 

3y  xMr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
(for  him.3elf.  Mr.  Cl.\r!c.  Mr.  F.^N-^.■I^^ 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Mop.se.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Nf.ubercer,  Mr. 
Pei.l.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Randolph. 
and  Mr.  Yarboroucii)  : 

S.  2067.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35.  relat- 
ing to  war  orphans'  educational  a£.'5ls';incs,  of 
title  38.  United  Si.-.tes  Code,  so  as  t.o  incre.ise 
the  educational  assistance  allowances  paid 
inider  sucli  chapter:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labjr  and  Public  Wcliiire. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennfdy  of  Mas- 
sichusetts  when  he  introdticed  the  above  bill, 
which  appe.ir  tinder  a  scp.irnte  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request): 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bia  on  behalf  of  the  United  St:rtes  to  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Rodovelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
THE  ORGANIC  ACTS  OF  GUAM 
AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  .scud 
to  Ihe  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  bills  to  amenti  the  Organic  Acts  of 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  legis- 
lative salaries  and  expenses  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  two  territories. 

The  bills  are  being  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  a  result  of  an  Executive  commu- 
nication dated  May  26.  1965.  I  request 
that  the  letter  to  the  Vice  President  set- 
ting forth  the  justification  for  this  legis- 
lation, together  with  the  text  of  the  bills, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  bills  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 


without  objection,  the  bills  and  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ititcrior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  legisla- 
tive salaries  and  expenses  by  tlif  government 
of  Guam. 

Br  it  enacted  bi/  the  Sc'/mflt'  and  //'j»,se 
Of  Rcprescntatn-cs  of  tiie  United  States  of 
Av.erica  in  Congress  assembled }Thiit  subsec- 
tion (o>  or  section  2(i  of  the  04-E;anic  Act  of 
Guam  iu4  Stat.  384.  391:  48  U.SlC.  14-'Ulic)  ), 
is  .imonded  to  rt:ad  as  follow^: 

■■(e)  Each  member  of  the  legislature  shall 
bo  paid  such  compensation  ancl  shall  receive 
such  additional  allowances  or  bdnetits  as  may 
be  hxed  under  the  laws  of  Ciuaiii.  Such  coni- 
pensatiuii,  allowances  or  beneflits,  together 
with  fill  other  legislative  expejises  shall  be 
appropriated  by,  and  paid  outi  of  funds  of, 
the  go\ernmfcnt  of  Guam."  I 

S.  2060.  A  V>in  to  amend  Ih^  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islanfis  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  legiL.lari\ei'  salaries  and 
expenses  by  the  government  (jf  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

De  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House 
of  licpresentaihes  of  the  Uni.cd  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Coigreis  a.  -finhle  I .  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  6  of  thi  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  tlie  Virgin  L,l„nd.s  (68  St;it.  497, 
499).  as  amended  (73  Stat.  .'5iBS:  48  U  B.C. 
1572(ei).  IS  further  amendec^  to  read  as 
foUow.s: 

■■(6)  Each  n.embcr  of  the  leJislattire  shall 
be  paid  stich  compensation  nnc  shall  receive 
such  additional  allo'Aances  or  bunefits  as  may 
be  fi:<ed  under  the  la-.vs  of  the  \  irgin  Islands. 
Sucii  compensation,  allowances  or  benefits 
together  with  all  other  legislative  expenses 
shall   be   appropriated   by,   and   paid   out   of 


funds  of 
1  inds.^" 


the  go'.ernment  of   die  Virgin  I 


The  letter  presented  by  Mf .  J.^ckson  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Di;PAr.rMF.:-;T  oy  the  Interi^p.. 

Office  of  the  Sec1;etary. 
Was'iinr/ton.  DC.  ^^ly  20.  1DC5. 
Hon.   Hubert   H.   Humpjirly, 
President  of  the.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preside.xt:  F:nclos€tl  is  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "to  timend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  tlie  payment  of 
legislative  salaries  and  expenset;  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam."  together  with  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  intended  as  a  companion 
proposal  to  the  first,  •■to  anient!  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
lor  the  payment  of  leuislativa  sal.irics  and 
expenses  by  the  government  of  tlie  Virgin 
Islands." 

This  Department  has  urged  in  the  past, 
and  continues  to  urge,  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation intended  to  grant  to  tlie  territories 
of  Guam  and  tiie  Virgin  Islands  the  degree 
of  autonomy  and  self-government  whicii  we 
believe  is  warranted  by  the  demonstrated 
development  and  political  maturity  of  these 
territories.  The  enclosed  proposals  tire  in 
lurtherance  of  that  policy.  "The  proposal.s 
authorize  the  government  of  Quam  and  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Inlands  V>  pay 
such  legislative  salaries  and  expenses  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  tiie  respective  ter- 
ritories. The  federally  imposfd  limitation 
6n  such  Salaries  and  expen.=cs  js  elimin.ited. 
and  tiie  United  States  is  relie\ed  of  its  obli- 
gation to  pay  those  salaries  a.rid  certain  of 
the  expenses — an  obligation  which  has  neces- 
sitated the  Federal  expenditufe  of  approx- 
imately .?.37.000  per  year.  In  olir  judgment, 
the  enactment  of  these  propos;iils  would  be  a 
u;:eftil  step  toward  the  ultimat^  acliievemcnt 


of  territorial  home  rule,  which  we  know  is 
the  common  goal  of  all  of  those  In  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  who  share  the  oblig.ition 
and  responsibility  for  the  welfare  ;rnd  devel- 
opment of  these  territories  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Ai)art  from  the  matter  of  li.mie  rule  ;uui 
the  substantial  ouestion  of  policy  which  that 
matter  involves,  wo  believe  that  a  persua- 
sive argument  for  the  enactment  of  this 
lei^islation  can  be  made  premised  on  a  rec- 
ottnltion  of  the  :ub=taniial  local  responsi- 
bilities of  the  territorial  legislatures,  and, 
simuUanefjusly.  of  the  prerogatives  luid 
privileges  which  they  should,  but  do  not, 
pos.'ics'-.. 

Under  existing  jjrovisioiis  of  Federal  law, 
specttically  48  U.S.C.  1421(e)  m  the  case  of 
Gu.iin.  and  48  U.S.C.  lo72(c)  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Virgin  Islands,  the  basic  compensation 
ot  members  of  the  territorial  legislatures  is 
fixed  by  statute  and  provision  is  made  fnr  the 
payment  of  that  compensation  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  Guam  all  other  legis- 
lative expenses,  whatever  they  may  be,  tire 
appropriated  by,  and  paid  out  of.  h:nd:5  of 
tlie  government  of  Guam.  In  the  case  ol 
the  Virj^'in  Islands,  additional  provision  is 
made  for  per  diem  ;.nd  travel  expenses,  both 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  lor  its  mem- 
bers traveling  on  official  business  outside  the 
Virgin  Islands,  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
the  latter  payments  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
those  that  would  be  allowed  Fcder.il  em- 
ployees Similarly  situated. 

In  each  of  the  two  territories  of  Gii.tm  and 
the  Virgin  Inlands  the  Congress  has  prcnided 
for  a  legislative  body  independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Jud:ci;;l  brancitc!^  with  true  Icg- 
ishitive  authority  extending  to  all  subjects 
of  local  application  and  subject  only  to  those 
limitations  made  necessary  by.  and  coii^ist- 
ent  witii,  the  relationship  between  tlic  ter- 
ritories and  the  United  States.  The  eyercise 
of  this  legislative  aulliority  has  extended  to. 
among  a  multitude  of  other  subjects,  the 
c(insideration  of  the  territorial  budgets  and 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  local  government. 
Ihus.  with  the  exception  of  the  icw  Federal 
employees  in  each  of  the  territories  whose 
salaries  are  fixed  by  Federal  law,  the  terri- 
torial legislatures  find  thcinselves  able  to  fix 
the  salaries  of  the  ollicers  and  employees  ot 
the  local  governments,  and  to  appropriate 
from  the  funds  of  the  territories  the  atnounts 
necessary  to  pay  those  salaries,  but.  l^ecausc 
of  the  Federal  law  noted  above,  are  unable 
to  act  with  respect  to  their  own  salaries  and 
expenses.  Here  we  believe  it  is  significant 
to  note,  withotit  denying  or  attempting  to 
minimize  certain  substanti.tl  Federal  assist- 
ance, that  neither  Guam  nor  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands come  before  the  Congress  with  roquests 
for  direct  appropriations  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  territories  except  in  the 
most  extraordinary  of  circtmistanccs,  as,  for 
example,  th'^'  Guam  Rehabilitation  Act,  and 
the  appropriations  requested  pursuant 
thereto.  Therefore,  t^ie  expression  "futid-  ot 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands"  or 
"funds  of  the  government  of  Guam"  have  a 
significance  which  should  not  be  overlooked 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  members 
of  the  territorial  legislatures  are  the  popu- 
larly elected  reprcsent.atives  of  fne  people  of 
the  territory  and  are  not  in  any  way  Federal 
ofiicers  or  employees,  we  submit  that  the 
limitation  upon  the  legislatures  with  which 
we  are  concerned  is  wholly  unnecessary  and. 
further,  is  demeaning  to  the  extent  that 
such  limitation  can  and  has  been  construed 
as  evidencing  Federal  mistrust  as  well  as  the 
precautionary  retention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  a  substantial  degree  of  potential 
leverage  should  the  need  arise  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  the  legislattires.  We 
know  that  while  initially  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  may  have  been   the  product  of 
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considerable  paternalism,  the  foregoing  con- 
struction could  not  be  more  untrue  today. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  allegation  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  rebut  from  time  to  time  and 
wiiich  is  of  real  concern  to  the  territorial 
government  as  well  as  tc  the  people  of  the 
territories  and  to  this  Department.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  and  the  state  of  the  law, 
the  solution  we  suggest  seems  most  appropri- 
r.tc.  Conriderlng  the  very  substantial  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  territorial  legislatures 
of  botii  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  tmd 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  nature  and  re- 
sponsible way  in  which  those  responsibili- 
tle:;  are  discharged,  it  seems  :i  small  thing 
Indeed  to  suggest  that  these  legislative  bod- 
ies, which  have  been  given  ilie  legislative 
responsibility  for  so  much,  could  and  should 
be  empowered  to  fix  their  own  salaries  and 
expenses  and  to  provide  for  the  payment 
thereof,  subject  of  course  to  the  normal  leg- 
islative procedures  and  the  concvirrence  of 
the  Governor. 

The  enactment  of  the  enclosed  proposals 
is  urged  by  this  Department  upon  the  basis 
of  our  independent  and  carefully  considered 
opinion  that  such  enactment  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  just.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, these  proposals  are  urged  for  enactment 
by  the  Honorable  Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero, 
Governor  of  Guam,  the  Honorable  Ralph  M. 
Paiewonsky.  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Legislature  of  Guam,  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  ad  hoc  constitu- 
tional convention  which  was  convened  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  consider  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to 
recommend.  in  contiection  therewith, 
changes,  amendments  or  deletions  which 
the  convention  belle\ed  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  territory  and  necessary  to 
the  welfare  and  development  tjiereof,  yet 
consistent  with  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  territory  and  the  United  Suites. 
When  Governor  Gtierrcro  was  asked  for 
his  views  concerning  this  proposal,  he  re- 
sponded in  a  radiogram  as  follows:  "I  sup- 
port such  legislation  on  grounds  that  pres- 
ent stipend  is  unrealistic  and  that  those  who 
enact  local  laws  should  be  financially  sup- 
ported by  local  government.  The  Governors 
organic  powers  would  be  sufficient  to  avoid 
any  abuse  as  to  level  of  salaries  set." 

Governor  Paiewonsky,  with  whom  the 
matter  frequently  has  been  discussed,  has 
in  every  instance  argued  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  urged  Its  introduction  and 
enactment. 

Tlie  constitutional  convention  also  turned 
to  that  section  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  While  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  perhaps  unnecessarily  de- 
tailed, for  which  reason  we  have  sugeested 
the  somewhat  different  language  In  the  en- 
closed bill,  it  clearly  evidences  the  wishes  ol 
the  delegates  to  the  convention.  The  con- 
vention's suggested  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Compensation  and  allowances:  Each 
member  of  the  legislattire  shall  be  paid 
such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  en- 
actment of  the  legislature  and  approved  by 
the  Governor;  provided  that  such  compen- 
sation after  it  has  first  been  fixed  shall  not 
be  changed  except  by  legislative  enactment 
for  the  next  legislature.  Each  member  of 
the  legislature  who  is  away  from  the  Island 
of  his  residence  shall  also  receive  a  per  diem, 
fixed  by  the  legislature,  for  each  day's  at- 
tendance while  the  legislature  is  actually 
in  se'^sion.  in  lieu  of  his  expenses  for  sub- 
sistence, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his 
actual  travel  expenses  in  going  to  and  re- 
luming from  each  session,  or  period  thereof. 
The  salaries,  per  diem,  and  travel  allow- 
ances of  the  members  of  the  legislature  shall 
be  paid  by  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands." 


The    Bureau   of   the   Budget   has    advised 
that   this   legislative   proposal   is   In    accord 
with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carver.  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


have 
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AMENDMENT    OP    WAR     ORPHANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  myself  and 
Senators  Clark,  Fannin,  Javits,  Morse, 
M-jr.PHY,  Nelson,  Neuberger,  Pell, 
Pruuty.  Randolph,  and  Yarborouch  a 
bill  to  amend  the  War  Orphans'  Educa- 
tional A.ssistance  Act.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease the  monthly  educational  benefits 
that  are  available  to  the  children  of 
American  sei"vicemcn  who  have  lost  their 
lives  during  past  wars  or  those  hostile 
actions  in  which  U.S.  forces  have  been 
involved  since  1955.  I  ask  unanimous 
con'^ent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
for  additional  cosponsors  for  a  period  of 
10  day.?. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  War  Orphans'  Act 
currently  provides  monthly  educational 
benefits  of  up  to  SI  10  for  the  children 
of  American  soldiers  who  were  killed,  or 
later  died  from  permanent  injuries,  as  a 
result  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
war,  or  hostile  "cold  war"  actions.  In- 
cluded in  this  last  category  are  such 
involvements  as  the  Berlin  crisis,  the 
1958  landing  in  Lebanon,  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  Cuba,  the  current  Vietnam  en- 
gagement and  Dominican  Republic  ac- 
tion. Also  covered  are  the  children  of 
American  servicemen  who 
from  extraiiazardous  duty 
peiiod. 

These  students,  betweeen  the  ages  of 
18  and  23.  receive  their  benefits  for  18 
months  •while  attending  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  while  participating 
in  vocational  education  programs  or  spe- 
cial restorative  training  for  the  disabled. 

This  bill  is  introduced  in  recognition 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  cuiTent  educa- 
tional benefits  for  war  orphans.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  economic  hard- 
ships facing  the  surviving  families  of 
our  servicemen.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  the  Nation  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  ease  their  plight.  For  these 
basic  reasons  the  bill  would  increase  the 
educational  benefits  for  these  children 
from  $110  to  $150  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  cost  of 
hii^her  education  in  public  institutions 
today  is  S174  a  month :  in  private  colleges 
and  universities  it  is  S263  a  month.  This 
represents  increases  of  65  to  75  percent 
over  1956  when  the  War  Orphans'  Act 
was  passed.  The  purpose  of  the  War 
Orphans'  Act  was  one  of  aiding  "chil- 
dren in  attaining  the  educational  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired 
to  and  obtained  but  for  the  disability  or 
death  of  (theirs  parent." 

The  time  has  come  to  reaffirm  this 
purpose  by  raising  the  children's  bene- 
fits in  keeping  with  the  school  expenses 
they  face. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  both  young 
and  seasoned  servicemen  are  losing  their 
lives  in  growing  numbers  each  day  in 
southeast  Asia.     Surely,  if  we  can  af- 


ford the  large  sums  necessary  to  pre- 
pai'e  these  men  for  the  ultimate  effort, 
•we  can  afford  the  small  outlays  neces- 
sary to  prepare  their  children,  through 
education,  for  a  full  and  productive  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  bill  'S.  2067)  to  amend  chapter 
35,  relating  to  war  orphans'  educational 
a.ssi.stance,  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  so  as  to  increase  the  educational 
assistance  allowances  paid  under  such 
chapter,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  'for  himself  and  other 
Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REFERRAL  OF  FIREARMS  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  THE  JUDICIARY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
bills,  each  presently  pending  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

S.  14,  a  bill  to  amend  the  '^ederal  Fire- 
arms Act ; 

S,.1180,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  a  firearm  into  the  United  States  with- 
out a  license;  and 

S,  1965.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

S.  14  and  S.  1180  were  introduced  by 
me;  S.  1965  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  iMr.  HickenlgoperI. 

The  Judiciarj'  Committee's  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chaii-man,  is  in  the  process  of  holding 
hearings  on  S.  1592,  the  administration 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  testi- 
mony on  the  full  range  of  firearms  legis- 
lation presently  before  the  Senate  during 
these  hearings  and  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAr.NUsoNl  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  ,  have  agreed  to  per- 
mit the  referral  of  these  three  bills. 

Hearings  on  firearms  legislation  will 
resume  this  week,  on  Wednesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  FViday.  June  2.  3,  and  4. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

.,  AMENDMENT    NO.    218 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  <H.R.  6675'  to  provide 
a  hospital  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
a  supplementary  health  benefits  progi-am 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical 
assistance,  to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
St^ite  public  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  ■which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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AMENDMrNT    NO     227 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propo.>ed  by  h.m,  to 
Ho.u:-c  bill  6G75.  supra,  which  vva.s  re- 
fonccl  to  the  Coinniittce  on  Finc.nce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPP.OPRIA- 
TTONS  TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—AMENDIMENTS  <  AMEND- 
:MENTN0.  219) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lcuisianci  si-bmitt'?J 
amendme  U.^.  intended  to  be  propo?ed  by 
him.  t3  the  bill  iH.R.  7717'  to  authorize 
a-.rnropriations  to  the  N^.tioiT.!  Acron?.u- 
tics  and  Space  Adm'nijtration  for  re- 
search and  development  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administralive  operati'jn,s, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  tiie  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965  (AMEND- 
JV.IENTS  NOS.  220  THROUGH  225  > 
Mr.     CRUENING.       Mr.    President.     I 

send  to  the  dcjk  six  amendments  to  the 
Forei'^n  A?s=stancc  Act  of  1S65— S.  1837— 
ask  that  they  be  printed  and  lie  at  the 
d"sk,  and  ask  that  they  be  prhited  in  the 
Recghti  at  the  appropriate  places  in  my 
rcmaik.s. 

At  the  approp-riatc  time  I  shall  dis- 
cu.>s  each  ol'^the.se  amendments  at  '-;:reat- 
cr  length.  My  sole  purp'ose  in  introdv.c- 
InT  them  today  is  so  thr.t  there  mav  be 
an  o;>nortur.ily  to  .'-•ti'.dy  them  before  tlicy 
are  called  up. 

At  a  later  date  I  .shall  d^^;c■J.ss  generally 
the  U.S.  economic  and  military  as.sist- 
ance  p-o?ram.s  and  the  dcficitr,  I  rce  in 
those  nroT^rams  which  can  be  correc'ed 
by  legislative  action. 

Today  I  shall  only  d(/'cribe  each 
amendment  briefly.  ] 

My  first  cmendment — No.  220 — which 
I  ark  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, relates  to  the  period  for  v.hich 
authorisations  would  be  approved  for 
the  foreign  aid  program.  As  reported 
by  the  f:e".ate  Commirtr_-  on  Firei'^n 
Relation.':.  S.  1837  provides  for  a  2-year 
authoriration.  H.R.  7750,  as  passed  by 
the  other  body,  continues  the  practice  of 
annual  reviews  of  the  program  and  of 
annual  auihorlzations. 

Ti^iis  amendment  would  continue  that 
pracJco.  As  I  shall  show  in  later  re- 
maiks,  tiie  sole  j-urpose  of  this  chanze 
to  2-year  authorisations  is  to  limit  con- 
gressional review  of  the  prosram.  It  can 
serve  no  other  use. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUov.s: 

On  p'ljc  3.  strike  out  lines  3  to  12,  inclu- 
sive. 

On  pfic;e  3.  lir.e  13.  strike  out  "(b)  Amend 
section  205"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Pec  102.  Section  205  of  the  Foreign  As- 
.'iistrince  Act  of  1^31,  as  amencied". 

On  pr.^c  3,  line  14,  after  the  comma  insert 
"1.S  a.mcnded". 

0;i  p  g;  4,  .strike  out  linos  12  to  17,  inclu- 
sive, one!  insert  in  lieu  tlicreof  the  fohowing: 
"by  Striking  out  T965'  and  '5215,000,000'  and 


fl9G7'.  [ 

19,  strike  oiil, 
f"1967".        J 


'1968"  and 
'1963"  and 


suljstltuting     '19&S'     and     '$210,000,000'.    re- 
spectively." 
■  Go  ppge  4,  strike  out  lines  22  to  25,  Inclu- 
sive, and  iiibcrl  in  lieu  thereol  the  I'ollow- 
ins;: 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  by  striking 
out  '1965,  913,000,000'  and  sub-stitutlng  '1906, 
&7,000.000'."  I 

On  p.i;;;e  5,  line  19.  strike  ovij, 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

0:i  p.i2e  8,  lino  19, 
in?crt  in  lieu  t'-'ercof 

On  pnge  8,  beci?^Liihg  with  line  20,  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  prige  9. 

O.i  p.. JO  0,  lir.e  4,  strike  out  "liec.  1C6"  and 
inrcrt  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  105". 

Oil  p.u-e  0,  rlrike  out  lires  6  to  13.  inc'.u- 
rho,  r;rd  ii-irr-t.  in  Mc-u  t^iercol  t'no  follow- 
ing: "is  amended  by  striking  o  it  'and  $85,- 
000  000  in  n.-c.il  year  l.".6j'  and  substituting 
*,  3:'5  000.000  in  fi''\-,l  y"ar  1905,  >nd  $70,000,- 
000  ill  Qscal  ye-ir  196G'." 

On  p.ifre  9.  Mr.;  16,  strike  ox  t  "Sec.  107" 
and  irsert  iu  lieu  tiiorcof  "Src.  106". 

On  pi^c  10.  Kiics  G  civ.d  7.  str  ke  otit  "each 
of  the  fircra  years  19CG  raid  lOG  r"  and  Insert  •>. 
in  lieu  tlicveof  "the  fiscal  ycir  1  ?6G". 

On 'page  10,  line  11,  strike  out  ".Sec.  108" 
and -insert  in  lieu  tiicreof  "Sec!  107". 

Oa  page  10.  rtrikc  out  lines  13  to  19,  in- 
clu.Mve,  r.nd  ir.scrt  in  lieu  tberec  f  the  foilow- 
inct;  "rnic-nded  by  striklnt;  ot  t  '1963'  and 
'.?'r05  OOO.roO'  and  fu'o.  tilutipg  '19CG'  and 
•$350.000. 000'.  re.=;pcctivcly." 

On  pnge  10,  line  21,  strike  oit  "Sec  lOD" 
an.:l  hiEort  In  lieu  thereof  "f  e  :.  100". 

On  pr.ge  10.  lino  24,  be."-i:rn  ng  v.'ith  the 
wo::i  "ec;ch"  rtrike  out  throu<  h  line  2  on 
p.->Ere  11  and  insert  In  lieu  the -ecf  the  fol- 
lo',vi  icr:  "tl-e  fiscal  vcar  19C6,  i  ot  to  exceed 
SjO  ooo.roo'." 

Oi  p.ii^e  11.  line  12.  strike  out  "ccch  of  the 
fi.^?;d  ycrrs  1D6G  ".nd  10G7"  and  nsert  in  lieu 
t'ir-eor  "fi  r:;l  year  1966". 

On  p^.ro  1 1    line  13.  strike  out  ",  which". 

On  pnge  11.  line  14.  strike  jut  "in  each 
sue;',  fiscal  ye.\r,  which  sums". 

On  pa?o  14,  line  10,  strike  out  "yeirs  1966 
:ir;d  1967"  and  insert  in  lieu  hereof  "year 
19G6". 

On  paj'e  M,  Unes  12  and  IJ.  strike  out 
"each  of  the  fi.-^c::!  years  19C6  a  id  1967"  and 
ln.-.crt  in  lifu  thereof  "the  fine;  1  yeir  19G6". 

On  p.ise  14,  line  19,  strike  out  "years  1966 
p.na  1GG7'  and  insert  in  lieu  hereof  "year 
1966". 

On  page  1^.  strike  cut  lines  :  :o  and  21. 

On  page  18,  line  22,  strike  cut  "June  30, 
10G7"  and  in:  crt  in  lieu  there(  f  "December 
31,  19G6-'. 

On  p::ge  21,  hno  1,  beginning  ;  rith  the  word 
"inE-?rii:ig"  strike  out  through  '  19G7"  m  line 
2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tl  e  following: 
"substituti'ic;  "for  tiie  liscal  yea-  1966  not  to 
exci-ed  $55,210,000'." 


relates  to  forei.crn  economic  assistance  to 
Indonesia.  This  too  I  shall  explain  at 
greater  length  in  the  day.s  ahead.  How- 
over,  anyone  who  has  followed  the  i)rc.ss 
reports  from  Indone.-ia  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  country  has  scorned 
our  aid.  If  that  be  so,  there  is  Rood 
reason  for  a  contrressional  prohibition 
again.'Gt  any  further  aid  to  that  country. 
There  bcin;?  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

On  page  IS.  between  Hires  18  and  19,  in.=crt 
tiro  followin  :: 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (J)  to  read  as  fol- 
ic ws: 

••  '(j)  No  assistance  thall  be  furnished  un- 
der thi.T  Act,  and  no  caljs  shall  be  rn  ;de 
under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Tr.ide  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
rrni-iideJ.  to  Indoncol:i.  Ko  other  provision 
cf  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authori;^e 
t'-e  PrcEldertt  to  w..i\c  the  provisions  of  tlris 
subsection.'  " 
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M:-.  GRUENING.  Mr.  PiTsident,  my 
second  amendment — No.  221 — v,-hich  I 
a'-l:  to  be  printed  at  this  poiijt  in  my  re- 
marks, relates  to  the  dcclat'aMon  con- 
tained in  S.  1R37,  as  rr ported,  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Con-^'rcss  that  an  in- 
cr.-:acin!T  porLion  of  assistamce  bo  di.s- 
ti-ibuted  on  a  multilateral  ^;asis.  This 
a?aia,  as  I  shall  point  out  at  it  later  time, 
is  an  attempt  to  dimini.sh  con^re-^ional 
control  over  the  fore'gn  aid  program. 

■There  beinf^  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rn:cor,n,  as  lollows: 

On  pa^e  2,  lines  11-13,  delete  the  f  howin" 
words:  "United  .States  r.nd  other  free  world 
nations  pla-e  an  increasing  portion  of  their 
arristnnce  progrr.ms  on  a  multilateral  basis 
and  the." 


Itila' 


strike  out  "(2) "  and 

l^.Ir.  President,  mv 
-No.    22"— whicli   I 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pit>.<:;idcnt,  my 
third  amendment — No.-  222 — -which  I  ask 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 


On   page  18.  line  19, 
suljstitute  "(3) ". 

Mr.  GRUENING. 
fo'irth   cmcndm':^n'- 

a.sk  to  bo  prhitcd  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marlis,  relate;  to  ftn-thcr  economic  as- 
s-stance to  the  United  Ar:,b  RcpiibHc. 
My  amondmcnt  v.-ouM  ban  such  aid  un- 
cjudtioncdly.  I  have  st)oken  often  on 
tills  subject.  I  ;dia]l  soe^ik  on  it  ac,^ain  at 
lenrth  when  I  call  up  my  amiondmcnt. 
The  present  Foreii;n  Ass>stancc  Act  o'ans 
foreign  economic  a.^-^istancc  to  notions 
which  practice  or  threaten  arrgre.'^  ion 
aofainst  nations  aided  by  the  United 
States.  There  can  be  n)  doubt— judcd 
by  its  actions  against  Cyprus.  Li";  ya, 
Srudi  Arabia.  Israel,  and  the  Conno-- 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  ac'ing 
as  the  aggressor  in  those  areas.  H  nv- 
cver,  there  d-^rs  rot  seem  to  be  any  di-s- 
position  on  the  part  of  the  adminr.t Ta- 
ction to  cut  off  econr-mic  a'd  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  de.-pite  the  fact  that  it 
is  our  aid  which  enables  that  coumry 
to  continue  its  aggression.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  would  constitute  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  any  further  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

There  bcng  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pi'intc-d  in  the 
RtcoRD  as  follov.-s: 

On  page  18,  after  line  22,  insert  tho 
followijrg: 

"  ( 3 )  Add  the  following  new  subsection : 
"'(n)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be  nnde 
under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
veiojimcnt  and  Assirlanre  Act  of  i;i54,  as 
amended,  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  No 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strocd  to  authorize  the  Presidc:it  to  waive 
the  provisiriis  of  this  subsection.'  " 

Air.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  my 
fifth  amendment — No.  224 — wiiich  I  ask 
to  be  printed  at  tins  point  in  my  remarks, 
relates  to  th.e  authority  which  would  Le 
riven  by  tlie  bill  as  reported  to  tin  Presi- 
dent to  shift  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
amount  made  available  for  the  Devel  ip- 
mr-nt  Loan  Fund  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.     This  again  is  an  attemi^t 

to  remove  congressional  control  over  the 


foreign  aid  program.  For  example,  the 
adootion  of  this  provision  would  remove 
the  transferred  funds  from  the  restnc- 
t  ons  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
..j\erning  the  expropriation  of  U.S. 
owned  industries.  On  this  provision  I 
.^iiall  also  talk  at  length  when  the  amend- 
ment is  called  up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  p.'ges  3  and  4.  delete  subsection  (b). 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  my 
sixih  and  final  amendment  relates  to  in- 
terest charges  on  development  loans. 
My  amendment— No.  225— which  I  ask 
to'  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, would  change  the  minimum  in- 
terest rates  from  1  percent  for  the  first 
10  years  to  2' 2  percent  and  from  2'  2  per- 
cent thereafter  to  the  cost  of  money 
thereafter.  I  have  repeatedly  pomtcd  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  present 
minimum  int<>rest  rates  amount  to  an 
indirect  grant  rather  than  the  much 
publicized  loans  which  they  purportedly 
are  On  this  point  I  shall  also  speak  at 
lentith  when  I  call  up  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Between  lines  4  and  5  on  page  4  wdd  the 
following  new  subjection: 

"(c)  Amend  section  201idi  which  relates 
to  interest  r:-.tes.  ?.~  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  '2':.  per  centum  per  an- 
num' and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  'the  rate 
arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  por 
centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre..sury  determinos  to  be 
equal  to"  the  aven>Re  annual  interest  rate  on 
all  interert-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
.States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  coniput<>d  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
•ciir  next  preceding  the  date  the  application 
for  the  loan  is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the 
result  so  obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  percentum': 

"(2)    Strike  out  '1  per  centum'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:    21.  per  centum.'" 
So  that   section   201  id  1    would    read   as   fol- 
lows ; 

•Funds  made  avaih.ble  for  this  tit'.e  .'^hall 
not  be  loaned  or  rcloaned  at  rates  of  interest 
excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  in   no   event   shall   such   funds    1  except 
funds   loaned    under   section    205    and    funds 
which  prior  to  the  date  o!   enactment  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssistancc  Act  ot  1964  were  author- 
ized or  committed  to  be  loaned  upni  terms 
which  do  not  meet  the  minimum  terms  set 
forth  herein)  be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  interest 
arrived   at   by  adding   one-quarter  of    1    per 
centum    per  "annum    to   the   rate   which   the 
Secretary  of   the   Treasury  determines  to  be 
equal    t-o    the    average    annual    interest    rate 
on    all    intercst-bc.iring    obligations    of    the 
United   .States  then   forming   a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  vear  next  preceding  the  date  the  appli- 
cation" for  the  loan  is  approved  and  by  ad- 
justing the  result  so  obtained  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  commencing  not 
later   tlian   ten   years  following   the   date   on 
which  tlie  funds  arc  initially  made  available 
under   the   loan,   during   which    ten-year   pe- 
riod  the   rate   of   interest   shall   not   be   lower 
than  2' 2  per  centum  per  annum,  nor  higher 
ihan  the  applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  ol 
the  country  in  which  the  loan  is  made.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
226) 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  <for  Mr.  Mil- 
ler) submitted  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  16481  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities, 
other  financial  as.sistance.  and  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  needed  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  and  underem- 
ployment in  economically  distressed 
areas  and  regions,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed,  and  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  13.  insert  the  following. 
k-(ld  a  new  sub.section  (6)   as  follows: 

•'l6i  thc-se  additional  areas  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

■■iAl  agriculture  Is  the  major  industry, 
•■  ( B  I  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease 
( or  continuing  marked  decrease )  In  the  num- 
ber ol  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  as  a 
major  source  of  their  income  or  livelihood, 
"(Ci  there  is  a  substantial  migration  out 
o:  the  area  o*^u<_h  persons,  and 

•■|D)  such  migration  has  caiised  or  is  con- 
tributing to  a  condition  of  substantial  and 
pf^rsistent  unemployment  or  undcremploy- 
meni  in  other  areas." 


ploymeiit  Trust  Tund.  to  change  the  annual 
certification  date  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ploj-ment  Tax  Act.  to  provide  for  a  research 
program  and  for  a  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Docglas.  Mr 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  McGEpTMr.  Metcalf.  Mr 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr 
Wn.LiAMS  of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  May  24.  1965: 
S.  2019.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Auto  Burial 
and  Beautiflcatlon  Fund  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  consisting  of  certain  tax 
revenues  derived  under  section  4061  ( a  i  ( 2  > 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  tax  OTi  passenger  automobiles  and 
trailers  I  to  finance  a  program  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  blight  along  the  Nations  highway.*; 
and  in  open  spaces  caused  by  aged  or  wrecked 
motor  vehicles  which  have  been  abandoned 
or  relegated  to  scrap  or  salvage:  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Grvening.  Mr.  McInttre.  and  Mr  Nel- 
son. ' 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Man-land  (Mr.  TydingsI  be  added  as  a 
cor.ponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  1877  >  to  promote 
jmblic  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch,  which  I 
introduced  on  May  3,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
ob.ioction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
npmcs  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
spon.sors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  May  13,  1965: 
S.  1969.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Land    and 
Water   Conservation  Ftmd   Act   of    1965   with 
respect    to    entrance,    admission,    and    other 
recreation  user  fees  and  charges  authorized 
thereunder:    Mr.   Bartlett.  Mr.   Cooper.   Mr. 
DoMiNicK,    Mr.    Ervin.    Mr.    Fvlbrighi.    Mr. 
Hartke.   Mr.   INOL-YE.   Mr.   Jordan    of   North 
Carolina.    Mr.    McClellan.    Mr.    McGee.    Mr. 
Metcalf.    Mr.    Mondale.    Mr.    Montoya.    Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Mvndt.  and'Mr.  THrRMOND. 
Authoritv  of  May  18.  1965: 
S    1985.  A  bill  to  authorize  hearings  and 
judicial  review  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  certificates   to  commence  business 
by  associations  organized  under  the  national 
banking  laws,   and   for   other   purposes;    Mr. 
Allott?  Mr.  CvRTis,  and  Mr.  Thurmond. 

S  1991.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  Federal  unemployment 
adiustment  benefits,  to  provide  for  matching 
grants  for  excess  benefit  costs,  to  extend  cov- 
erage, to  establish  Federal  requirements  with 
re-^pect  to  unemployment  compensation,  to 
increase  the  wage  base  for  the  Federal  unem- 
plovment  tax.  to  increase  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  and  to  provide 
for  a  Federal  contribution,  to  establish  a 
Federal   adjustment   account   in   the   Unem- 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STU- 
DENTS IN  POSTSECONDARY  AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENT 
NO.  194 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  19,  1965,  the  na-mes  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Pell  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sor'S  of  amendment  No.  194,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  'for  him- 
self and  other  Senators'  to  the  bill  <S. 
6001  to  sii-engthen  the  educational  re- 
sources of  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education,  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators'  on  May  19. 
1965. 

NOTICE  OF  CONSIDERATION  OF 
BANK  MERGER  ACT 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fipancial  Institutions 
has  now  held  4Ti?rys  of  hearings  on  S. 
1698,  my  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger 
Act,  and  we  have  heard  from  12  wit- 
nesses. While  we  have  heard  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
as  our  opening  witness,  in  support  of  the 
bill,  we  have  not  heard  from  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasui-y.  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Conxjration.  On  May  27,  I  wrote 
identical  letters  to  each  of  them,  reading 
as  follows: 

The  testimonv  of  outside  witnesses  on  my 
bank  merger  bill.  S.  1698.  has  been  concluded 
Before  we  close  the  hearings.  I  am  writiiig  to 
say  that  if  vou  desire  to  be  heard  on  this 
bill,  either  'Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  nex' 
week,  that  privilege  will  be  gladly  afforded 
to  you. 

I  have  now  received  replies  from  them 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  re- 
plies may  be  print-ed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  view  of 
these  replies,  there  appears  to  be  no 
need  for  further  testimony,  and  I  have 
scheduled  an  executive  session  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
for  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  to 
consider  the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  DC,  May  28.  1965. 
K   n.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Ciimrman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
Tcncy,  U.S.  Senate.  Wa.shington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
lei.icr  of  May  27  stating  that  if  I  desire  to  be 
lieard  on  the  bank  morger  bill,  S.  1698,  either 
Tuesday  or  WednesUay  of  next  week  that  the 
privilege  will  be  afforded  to  me. 

I  have  no  present  desire  to  be  heard  on 
this  bill  at  this  time  but  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  you  hnve  kindly  of- 
fered. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


U.S.  Deta.o-TMent  of  Justice. 

OiTiCE  OP  THE  Deputy 

Atiorxev  General, 
Washirigton.  DC,  May  28.  19S5. 
Hon.  A.  Wilms  RorERTSoN, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,  U.S.  Senate,   Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:   The  Attorney  General  has 
asked  me  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  27  according  him  the  op- 
portunity  to  appear  bofore  your  committee 
on  June  1  or  2  to  testify  on  "s.  1638. 

Since  the  Attorney  General  will  be  u;iable 
to  appear,  we  will  submit  a  written  report 
on  the  bill  instead. 

I  triist  this  will  be  sntisf-ctory. 
Sincerely, 

R.'.msey  CL^RK. 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


Federal  Dlposit  Insl-rance 

Curporation. 
WasJiington.  DC.  May  28,  1935. 
Hon.  A.  Wilt. IS  ROBnr.TSON, 
Chaiman,  Committee  on  Ban^:ing  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Se.n-ator   Robertson'  :    Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  M.iy  27,  1065.    I  am  very  sorry 
that  the  schedule  of  your  tubccmmittee  and 
my  prior  commitments  make  it  impossible 
for  mo  to  appear  either  Tuesday  or  Wcdne-;- 
day    to   testify   re.'^pecting   the    bank   merger 
bill,  S.  1C98. 

I  hope  that  events  permit  a  further  op- 
portunity for  m.e  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee in  the  near  future.  I  am  sure 
that  you  know  my  personal  views  ccncern- 
Ing  the  need  for  tliis  legLslation. 
With  kind  personal  reg,-rds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  A.  Randall, 

Chairman. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  1,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  800^  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1956  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vesssels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  'and  evaluation,  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


CONNECTICUT  DEDICATES  A  BUILD- 
ING TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
BRIEN  McMAHON— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  WILLIAM  BENTON,  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  UNESCO 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  23,  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut dedicated  a  building  and  plaque 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  a  dis- 


tinguished public  servant,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Brien  McMahon. 

Chosen  to  make  the  dedicatoiy  speech 
was  Senator  William  Benton,  now  Am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  to 
UNESCO  in  Paris.  Senntor  Benton 
served  as  Senator  McMahon's  colleague 
from  Connecticut  and  was  chosen  to 
make  this  address  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut  because  of  hi.s  close  associ- 
ation with  Senator  McMahon  during 
several  of  his  years  in  the  Senate. 

At  the  dedication  of  Brim  McMahon 
Hall.  Senator  Benton  detailed  the  fore- 
sight of  Senator  McMahon  in  fostering, 
as  a  freshman  Senator,  th.o  far-reach  ins 
•Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  brou';lU  our 
atomic  armaments  and  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  atomic  cncir-y  under  civiii?.n 
control.  His  constant  Avatchfulncss 
during  the  program's  early  year.s  made 
possible  the  ou.standi:ig  lecord  of  this 
Nation  in  atomic  matters. 

Senator  Benton's  address  shows  the 
care  and  follow-up  on  tlie  diplomatic 
front  used  by  Senator  McMahon.  He 
pioneered  iii  ways  to  pierce  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  America's  earliest  offers  of  a 
workable  program  under  world  supervi- 
sion of  atomic  weapons  coiitrol. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  all 
these  years,  tiic  original  legislation  con- 
ceived by  Senator  McMahon  has  proved 
to  be  so  sound  that  basic  amendments 
have  not  been  needed  to  keep  it  modern 
in  a  changing  world. 

I  commend  this  excellent  addres.?  by 
Senator  Benton  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  bfcau.se  of  its  histcric  recital  of 
the  enactment  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
greatest  letnslative  acts  and  of  the  fur- 
ther amplification  of  Sean  tor  McMa- 
hon's actions  in  the  field  of  International 
diplomacy  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.<:ent  that  tlie  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Senatos  William  ^enton  at  the 

C'^REMC.N-V     in     MlMORV     OF     ^NATOR     BrIFTJ 

McMahon,    Univessity     of     Cor-.-NixTicuT, 
AL\y23.10C5 

ERIEN  m'MAHON — A  RETIflOSPECT 
Mr.  Chairman.  f<;r  sonic  years.  In  a  manner 
somewhat  cut  of  the  ordinafy,  Brien  Mc- 
Mahon's public  career  and  mine  touched  at 
many  points.  Vv'e  were  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  a  stirring  time  iu  the  Nation's 
history. 

I  am  back  less  than  48  haurs  from  my 
present  duties  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO 
In  Paris.  Brien  McMahon  would  have  ap- 
proved my  decision  to  serve  UNESCO.  He 
saw  that,  ultimately,  peace  and  Justice  must - 
rest  on  intellectual  and  mor.U  progress,  not 
on  force. 

Brien  McMahon  charted  th«  basic  policy 
on  nuclear  weapons  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  a  pcSicy  fo  found- 
ed in  wisdom  that  it  remains  flnidamentally 
unchanged  son:e  15  turbulent  years  later. 
His  propo.'^al  for  civilian  control  did  not  seem 
obvious  when  he  made  it.  OO  a  first  vote, 
his  committee  stood  10  to  1  against  the  idea — 
and  remember,  McMahon  was  Just  a  fresh- 
man Senator.  But  he  stood  by  his  convic- 
tions, and  it  turned  otit  that  his  vote  of  one 
created  a  majority.  A  few  ripples  of  public 
opinion  began  to  break  the  surfftce.  Sudden- 
ly a  tidal  wave  of  public  support  for  the  Mc- 


Mal-;on  proposal  burst  over  Washington.  The 
McMahon  Act  became  law.  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon became  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  on  Atomic  Encr;;y. 

But  Senator  McMahon  did  not  rest  on'"thls 
accompli.'^hment.  He  was  among  the  Grst  to 
point  out  that  mere  supremacy  in  weapons- 
building  would  not  solve  tlic  dangers  brought 
about  by  the  proliferation  of  m;iss  destruc- 
tive weapons.  Ke  was  among  the  fir^t  to 
point  out  Uiat.  while  retooling  its  military 
ar.-enal.  the  free  Vvorld  muit  overhaiu  com- 
pletely its  arsenal  of  moral  weapons,  Its  v,  c.ip. 
ons  for  peace. 

Five  tliousand  years  of  recorded  Iiistory, 
ho  warned  his  fellow  Senators,  hnve  taught 
the  lesson  that  armaments  races  end  in  war. 

In  rocaUing  Senator  McMahon's  public  ca- 
rccr,^  I  like  to  look  upon  it  not  only  a.s  the 
growth  of  a  man  but  as  the  growth  of  an 
icie  I. 

Tr  uned  in  the  law,  young  Brien  early 
foit  the  pull  of  public  life.  While  jetting  up 
his  law  practice  he  found  time  to  take  p:irt 
In  local  politico.  V.'hen  the  New  Deal  c,  me 
to  power,  he  nought  and  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  Connecticut's  own 
Homer  Cumminr;s,  a  minor  legal  pest  in  the 
Department  of  Juitice.  But  his  time  in  ob- 
!;curi;y  was  short.  His  abilities  soon  became 
apparent.  Shortly  he  was  promoted — and 
when  he  v.'as  only  31— to  the  high  post  of 
Ap.'^istant  Attorney  General.  He  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  be  so  honored.  He 
bc:-^mc  head  of  the  criminal  division.  Or- 
.gnnizoil  g.-ingstcrism  wjs  a  national  problem. 
McMahon  .soon  fathioned  for  himself  an  en- 
viable rc>:-ord  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  gmfsters. 

In  1D44,  v.-iirn  you  seniors  In  the  audience 
were  being  born,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.     He  took  his  seat  in  January  of  1945. 

You  know  the  next  fateful  step.  In  Au- 
gu't  of  that  same  year,  the  bomb  of  Hiro- 
shima reveiilcd  that  a  new  and  potentially 
horrible  era  had  opened  in  human  riTalrs. 
Brirn  McMalion  might  have  pondered  the 
awful  implications  for  a  while  and  then 
shied  aw,T.y.  He  might  have  consoled  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  In  senatorial 
ranks,  he  wa.s  a  novice  and  not  a  key  policy- 
nrtker  in  military  or  foreign  affairs." 

He  did  r.o  such  thing.  He  met  the  chal- 
lenge head  on.  He  applied  his  intellectual 
and  Icsal  talents  to  the  problem  of  this 
unprecedented  test  of  the  workability  of 
dduorratic  institutions.  And  he  never  let 
up.  This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that 
the  growth  of  McMahon  was  In  a  sense 
the    growth   of   an   idea. 

A.s  a  lirst-termer.  and  in  his  first  2  years, 
the  young  Senator  from  Connecticut  drafted 
and  guided  t.hrough  Congress,  by  his  resolute 
will,  the  organic  act  which  ordained  that 
control  of  the  awesome  power  of  atomic  en- 
ergy should  re.'^t  with  civilian  atithority  and 
not  with  the  military.  Ju-t  as  Clemcnccau 
knew  that  war  was  too  important  for  the 
generals,  so  Senator  McMahon  knew  that  our 
democratic  institutions  demanded  civilian 
control    of   atomic    energy. 

For  a  newcomer  it  was  an  imprecedented 
exploit.  Many  .■;tudents  of  history  assume 
that  this  was  his  major  contribution.  It 
W.1S  not.  On  the  contrary  it  w,is  merely  tlio 
first  act  In  a  continuing  political  drama. 
Kver  since  the  formation  of  the  first  Army, 
and  the  first  Navy,  professional  military  men 
have  resisted  the  introduction  of"  new 
v.^eapons.  The  classic  ilhrstration  occurred 
during  the  first  phases  of  World  War  II  when 
the  free  nations  went  down  to  humiliating 
defeat  becnu«^e  their  military  leaders,  unlike 
the  upstart  Nazis,  had  refused  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  airplane  and  the  mobile  tank 
division. 

The  paradox  persisted  even  after  Hiro- 
shima. There  was  strong  resistance  among 
conventional  military  thinkers  to  the  build- 
ing of  an  adequate  atomic  stockpile.  But 
Brien  McMahon  was  determined  that  the  free 
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world  should  not  be  caught  a  second  or  a 
third  lime.  Against  rtubborn  opposition,  he 
cpt  to  work.  He  ^aw  to  it  that  America  had 
the  bigfitst  s'LOCkpile;  pnd  then,  in  lur,  final 
montlis.  still  di£sati£fled,  while  he  was 
wrLckcd  by  the  pains  of  a  cruel  diEe:u.e,  he 
spor'ored  and  pushed  to  completion  a  major 
expansion  of  the  original  program. 

Ti^.e  America^  stockpile  of  nuclear  v.eapons 
has'i.ten,  for  the  past  15  years,  the  shield  of 
tiie  United  States  r.nd  the  t.hicld  of  the  entire 
free  v/orld  against  Communist  aggression. 
Brien  McMahon  WdS  the  princ^^:.!  architect 
of  thc.t  shield — a  proud  memorial  for  any 
man.  It  is  anoth.cr  anomaly  of  history  that 
the  man  who  set  out  to  be  a  lawyer  and  a 
public  officeholder  becime  the  greatest  weap- 
ons builder  of  all  time. 

Wi:h  char.iCteristic  energy  Brien  McMahon 
prepared  for  the  next  stop.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  war  was  Inevitable  unless  the 
civilized  n.uioi-ks  found  a  viable  way  to  out- 
law fmallv  and  forever,  these  monstrous 
weapons  which  he  hcd  hclp'd  to  fr.shion.  He 
took  on  the  job  of  rcdesigninf?  and  retooling 
the  moral  weapons  of  the  West.  Without 
new  method.;  and  new  direction,  he  saw  httle 
hope  of  avoiding  a  rniiilary  collision  with  th? 
Communist  world.  To  meet  the  ch.dlenge. 
he  s:;w  tliat  changes  must  be  made  in  con- 
ventional diplom.xy,  and  ui  conventional 
economics  as  well. 

I  bcheve  this  to  be  the  most  in.'^piring  and 
the  most  appealing  period  of  Brien  Mc- 
M.-'.hon's  public  life.  He  set  out  on  his  own 
Journev  toward  the  Holy  Grail,  to  seek  a 
formula  by  which  the  free  world  could  turn 
back  the  tide  of  Communist  aggression  wltli- 
out  resorting  to  v.-.ir  or  risking  the  loss  of  its 
democratic  Institutions.  He  was  never  dis- 
couraced  bv  the  m.agnilude  of  the  task. 

He  "saw  clearly  that  moral  weapons  held 
top  priority  in  "  virger.cy  even  over  atomic 
weapons.  He  thus  sponsored  his  famous  res- 
olution of  friendship  for  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, with  its  direct  challenge  to  St.ilin  to 
n-.akc  known  its  contents  to  the  Ru^-^ian  peo- 
ple. There  have  been  many  declarations  of 
■A.J  by  congress  but  thi.^^,  to  the  best  of  my 
■sr:c-Aiedge.  was  the  first  declaration  of  peace. 
One  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  idea  was 
proven  when  Stalin  obediently  made  its  con- 
t<::ts  known  to  all  the  Russians.  A  moral 
-j-cc  poll  had  been  fired  through  tiie  Iron 
Curtain. 

When  the  United  Statt-s  later  decided  to 
CO  ahead  with  the  fabrication  of  the  dreaded 
hydrogen  bomb,  it  was  Brien  McMahon's 
foresight  wliich  prevented  worldwide  misun- 
dern.uiding  of  why  this  decision  had  to  be 
m.ade.  In  aa  inspired  Senate  speech,  he 
proposed  that  this  country  expend  $10  bil- 
l.on  per  vear  for  5  years  to  help  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  other  nations,  incl'ud- 
ing  Soviet  Russia,  if  the  Kremlin  would  agree 
to  an  Ironclad  plan  for  outlawing  atomic 
v.-c.ipons.  By  this  simple  gesture,  he  made 
it  plain,  once  again,  that  the  goal  of  our 
N.tion  is  world  pcpce  and  world  progress. 

Had  he  lived,  I  believe  Brien  McMahon,  a 
member  of  the  Senate's  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  would  have  been  a  pioneer  m 
est.-.bliEhing  new  forms  of  diplomacy,  just 
as  he  w.as  a  pioneer  in  the  establishment  of 
;,tomic  policy. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut should  dedicate  this  placiue  and  this 
building  to  keep  Brlcn  McMahon's  memory 
irrcen  among  the  students  of  this  great  uni- 
versitv  and  the  citizens  of  our  State.  But  It 
is  my' hope  that  this  dedication  mry  serve 
another  purpose  also. 

In  this  thrilling  age  of  missiles  and  com- 
puters and  space  flights,  yoiuig  men  and 
women  may  gain  the  impression  that  politics 
i%  a  dead  art,  without  comparable  ch.allenge. 
excitement,  or  promise.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  no  field  in  which  creative  thought 
is  so  urgently  needed,  or  its  exercise  so  re- 
wardin<».  Aristotle  tells  us  that  politics  is  the 
noblest  of  the  arts.  It  was  Albert  Einstein 
Who  pointed  out  that  politics  is  mere  diffi- 
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cult  than  science.  It  is  not  only  more  diffi- 
CMlt,  but  m'.rc  chr.lU-nging  and  n:iore  exciting. 
I  c.-U  upon  you  young  people  here  today  to 
join  in  its  pursuit  so  that  you  may  gain  some 
ma.itery  of  it. 

We  honor  Brim  McMahon  tcday  becatise. 
fit  a  time  of  challenge,  he  h.%d  the  vision,  and 
the  practical  wi'^dom.  to  create  nrv.-  jjol-tical 
forms  to  serve  the  Nation's  needs.  I  trust 
that  his  accomplishments  v.-iU  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  an  example  to  the  students 
of  this  university. 


VETERANS'    REOPZNED  IM.5UR-\NCE 
FUND 

:Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-e.-^idcnt,  I 
ask  unanimcus  con.'^cnt  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.^ideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  235.  H.R.  7597. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  ;:;:.tcd  by  lulc  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  LECiSLATivn  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR. 
7597)  to  establish  the  Veterans'  Re- 
opened Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
and  to  authorize  initial  capital  to  operate 
in.surance  programs  under  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  section  725. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Theic  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerin  from  the  re- 
port <  No.  246  > .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


ERIEF   EXPL.'.N ATION    OF  7Hr   EH-L 

Tl-.is    proposal    authorises    the    Veterans' 
Administration   to  transfer  up   to  $1,650,000 
from    the    veterans    special    term    Insurance 
fund,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  adminis- 
trative expenses  In  connection  with  the  re- 
opening  of    national    service   life    Insurance. 
The  veterans  special  term  insurance  fund  Is 
a  revolving  fund  into  which  premiums  from 
the  so-called   W   insurance   are    paid.     This 
type  of   insurance   was   first   authorized   by 
Public  Law  23,  82d  Congress.    The  insurance 
is  nonoarticipating  and  any  excess  of  receipts 
over  cialm^s  and  the  reeiuircments  of  reserves 
is   paid   Into   the   Treasury.     At   the   present 
time  approxim.ately  $10  million  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  this"  fund   have   accumulated. 
Any  am-ounts  so  transferred  will  be  repaid, 
with  interest.     The  veterans  reopened  insur- 
ance program,  authorized  by  Public  Law  G8- 
664.    is    to    be    self-sustnining    and    the    Ad- 
ministrator   must    include    the    cost    of    ad- 
ministration in  premiums  and  has  authority 
to  raise  and   lower  premiums   as   experience 
may    dictate.      The    present     authorization 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  initial  capital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  7597)  was  ordered  to  a 
tlurd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

DANIEL  WALTER  MILES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  250,  H.R.  1867. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislati\-e  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
1867  J  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  "Walter 
Miles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  uiianimous  consei:t  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excernt  from  the  report 
•  No.  260' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was'oVdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pav  Daniel  Walter  Miles,  of  Brockton, 
Mass  .81,000  for  property  losses  he  susta,ined 
in  ll-e  Philippine  Islands  during  World  War  n 
involving  the  same  matters  which  were  the 
subject  of  an  adverse  determination  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission. 

Mr.  Daniel  Walter  Miles,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
is  a  former  civilian  internee  who  was  interned 
bv  the  Japanese  for  S'-,  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Miles  ar- 
rived In  the  P'nilippineE  approximately  5 
months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
He  was  sent  to  the  PhUippines  as  an  employee 
of  the  Ubertv  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  con- 
nection with"contract  work  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernme:.t.  The  claim  with  which  KM.  1867  is 
cor'-c-rned  relates  to  personal  property  losses 
sttScrcd  by  Mr,  Miles  resulting  from  the  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading-  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  1867)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pasfed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suffsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOLT^G  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I.  W.  ABEL.  PRESIDENT.  UNITED 
STEELWORKERS  OF  AMERICA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
todav  I.  W.  Abel  v.'ill  be  sworn  in  as  presi- 
dent" of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  This  is  indeed  a  fitting  honor 
for  one  of  the  outstanding  labor  leaders 
in  the  Nation  who  has  devot«l  his  life 
to  bettering  the  lot  of  American  working 
men  and  wor-icn.  I.  W.  Abel  is  not  only  a 
leading  trade  unionist,  he  is  also  a  na- 
tional statesman.  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
call  him  my  close  personal  friend. 

He  was  born  at  Magnolia,  Ohio,  in  1908 
and  later  moved  to  Canton.  Ohio,  where 
from  his  earlv  manhood  he  was  employed 
in  the  sttel  mills  of  that  community.  He 
v.as  a  pioneer  in  the  industrial  union 
movement. 

As  a  volunteer  organizer  in  1936. 
I  'W  Abel  helped  establish  the  first 
local  union  in  the  Timken  RoUer  Bearing 
plant  at  Canton  and  served  successivelj' 
•  as  financial  secretary,  vice  president,  and 
president.    In  1942,  the  late  great  Philip 
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Murray,  founder  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  appointed  him  direc- 
tor of  district  27.  the  Canton  area.  In 
that  capacity  he  proved  his  great  admin- 
istrative ability  which  was  recognized  by 
his  fellow  steelworkers  when  they  elected 
him  secretary-treasurer  of  their  union  in 
1952.  This  year  they  gave  him  their 
highest  honor,  the  presidency  of  their 
union. 

I.  W.  Abel  climbed  virtually  every  step 
on  the  traditional  ladder  of  union  pro- 
motion. Along  the  way  he  acquired  an 
intimate  understanding  of  union  work, 
including  organizing,  grievance  han- 
dling, contract  negotiatuig.  political  ac- 
tion, community  service,  and  human  re- 
lations. He  has  acquired  extensive  bar- 
gaining knowledge  at  all  levels  of  nego- 
tiations. His  experience,  coupled  with 
his  broad  background  as  a  millhand  and 
widespread  knowledge  of  the  industries 
in  which  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  has  jurisdiction,  has  prepared 
him  well  to  lead  America's  third  lai-gest 
union. 

The  new  USWA  president  also  stresses 
the  need  to  participate  enthusiastically 
in  the  affairs  of  the  labor  movement  gen- 
erally, pointing  out  that  the  USWA  must 
play  its  rightful  role  in  promoting  the 
basic  goals  and  programs  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO  and  in  the  free  trade  movement  of 
the  world.  He  likewise  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  developing  better  relations  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  communities 
where  steelworkers  live.  He  believes 
that  union  members  can  and  should 
assert  their  rightful  roles  In  all  phases 
of  civic  life,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
education,  housing,  civil  rights,  and  wel- 
fare activities. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio  and  throughout 
the  Nation  members  of  labor  unions  such 
as  that  headed  by  I.  W.  Abel  walk  with 
dignity  and  love  of  country.  They  are 
the  envy  of  workers  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  They  raise  their  families  on 
the  "right  side  of  the  railroad  tracks." 
to  use  a  common  expression. 

Mr.  President.  I.  W.  Abel's  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  will  benefit  not  only 
the  members  of  his  union  but  all  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women.  Trade 
unionism  today  is  a  vital  and  integral 
part  of  our  economy  and  way  of  life. 
In  that  sense.  I.  W.  Abel's  election  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSIONS  TODAY 
AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents.  Trade  Marks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  today  and  to- 
morrow. June  1  and  2,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  26  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  there 
appeared  a  clear  and  cogent  dispatch 


on  Vietnam  by  Jack  Foisic.  He  reports 
that  the  conviction  is  growing  in  Saigon 
that  even  heightened  pressure  on  Hanoi 
will  not  end  the  war  in  the  south.  He 
reports  as  well  that  the  military  situa- 
tion within  South  Vietnam  itself  is  quite 
serious. 

This  sort  of  reporting — straightfor- 
ward, unemotional,  factual — is  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  public  in  understand- 
ing the  situation  that  confronts  the 
President  as  be  strives  to  contribute  to 
a  reasoned  peace  in  Vietnam.  Thnt  has 
never  been  a  simple  question  and  it  i.-^, 
obviously,  net  getting  any  ea.sier. 

The  article  referred  to  points  up 
clearly  the  grim  choices  which  are  loom- 
ing in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Viet  W.\r  Mu.st  Bk  Won   i.n   Sovth.  Experis 
Say 

(By  Jack  Folsie,  special  to  the  Inquirer 
and  Los  Angele.<i  'I^mes) 

Saigon,  May  25.— The  beilief  grows  here 
that  even  all-out  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
will  not  force  the  Commuinsts  to  cease  their 
war  in  the  south. 

Nor  are  the  45.000  American  military  me.i 
presently  In  South  Vietnam  going  "to  be 
enough  to  win  the  war  on  the  ground.  Many 
thousands  of  combat  troops  will  be  needed, 
and  even  then  the  war  wLl  continue  for 
years  if  it  is  to  be  kept  noonuclear. 

This  gloomy  appraisal  is  common  here.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  traditional  impatience 
of  the  American,  who.  having  been  raised  in 
a  society  where  massive  efTort  gets  immedi- 
ate results,  cannot  underst.-md  why  it  can't 
apply  In  Vietnam  against  the  Communist 
concept   of    guerrilla    warfare. 

But  the  pessimism  is  evident  not  only 
among  the  Americans.  Tijoughtful  Viet- 
namese and  foreign  militarf  men  here  are 
coming  to  the  same  c.ncliuiion.  They  are 
convinced  the  war  can  end  only  when  the 
Vietcong  guerrlll.is  are  whipped  in  the  .•^outh. 
So  strong  Is  the  enemy  hold  now  on  many 
regions  that  it  will  take  a  protracted  effort 
involving  tens  of  thou.'^ands  of  American 
troops  to  root  them  out  of  the  Jungles. 

To  have  Ho  Chi  Minh.  xA\e  North  Viet- 
namese leader,  cry  "uncle"  jind  call  off  his 
attempt  to  take  over  the  south,  can  never  be 
done  even  by  bombing  Hanoi  and  other 
northern  cities  now  invlokite  under  the 
American  concept  of  slow  escalation  of  air 
attacks. 

Only  the  diehard  airpowei*  enthusiast  be- 
lieves the  Communist  will  to  resist  can  be 
broken,  short  of  nuclear  bombUig  Mo.st 
military  men  are  convinced  that  land  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  would  be  necessary.  ' 
Even  South  Vietnam's  leading  airman,  Vice 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  advocates  land  in- 
vasion. 

But  this  would  put  the  United  States  in 
a  position  somewhat  akin  to  the  Russian 
planting  of  missiles  in  Cuba.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  willing  to  go  to  war  if 
a  hostile  force  remained  at  his  doorstep. 
Red  China's  reaction  certainly  would  be  the 
same  if  Americans  occupied  North  Vietnam- 
ese territory  adjacent  to  Cbina's  southern 
border. 

The  bombings  up  north,  ao  far  restricted 
to  the  unimportant  lower  hlilf.  have  failed 
appreciably  to  reduce  infiltration  of  Com- 
munist-trained guerrillas.  Even  regular 
units  of  the  North  Vietnam  Army  now  are 
showing  up,  either  inside  South  V'ietnam  or 
Just  across  the  border  In  Laop.  Elements  of 
two  regular  North  Vietnam  envisions — 10,000 


or  more  men  each,  if  at  full  strength— have 
been  Identified  as  being  In  the  mountainous 
midnorthern  area  around  Kontum. 

We  have  bombed  27  sizable  bridges  and 
made  7  propaganda  pamphlet  drop.s  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  cost  of  these  and  scores  of 
other  missions  conducted  since  the  bombings 
began  February  7  has  been  43  planes  lo.st 
and  25  pilots  dead  or  captured. 

But  the  Vietcong.  losing  hardly  p.  man 
have  blown  up  as  many  bridges  in  South 
Vietnam  in  half  that  time.  In  the  la.st  .1 
days  they  blew  up  four,  according  to  the 
tally  kept  by  the  American  milit.iry.  And 
the  loc's  own  propaganda  etforts  liave  been 
Intensified  to  Increase  terrorist  .-strikes  at 
Government  villa.pes.  There  have  been  200 
civilian  officials  killed  and  364  kidnaped  since 
January  1,  according  io  the  American  tiillv. 
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NEW  YORK  WORLDS  FAIR— RE- 
MARKS OF  HON.  ROBERT  MOSES 
AT  REOPENING  OF  MEXICAN 
PAVILION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New 
York  Worlds  Fair,  1964-65,  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  art  exhibition  and  re- 
opening of  the  Mexican  pavilion,  on 
May  25,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.s.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rem.'\rks  of  Robert  Moses,  President  ok 
THE  New  York  World's  Fair.  1964-65, 
Corp.,   at  the  iNAUofRATiON  of  the  Art 

E.XHIDITION     AND    REOPENING    OF    lUK    Me.XI- 

CAN  P.\viLroN,  Flushing  Meadow,  May  25 
l!)o5 

The  Spaniards  set  r  deep  seal  on  every 
country  on  which  her  navigators  and  adven- 
turers set  font  in  the  days  of  discoverv  and 
colonialism.  Language  Is  only  one  of  the  her- 
itages of  their  conquests.  Mixed  with  native 
culture,  extraordinary  civilizations  developed. 
In  Mexico  this  tradition  has  been  persistent. 
growing,  and  proliferating.  Here  at  the  fair 
the  artifacts,  arts,  agriculture,  and  burgeon- 
ing industries  of  Mexico  mark  an  entirely 
new  civilization  built  upon  an  old  and  a 
medieval  one.  You  have  leaped  from  primi- 
tive to  Renaissance  to  the  mast  advanced  and 
sophisticated  modern.  Your  Briareus  ha.<: 
reached  out  a  hundred  arms  to  exploit  all  o: 
your  resources  Democracy  and  the  soci.U 
revolution  have  been  slow  to  come,  but  now 
they  arc  here  in  ail  of  their  enormous  Im- 
plications. 

On  the  opening  of  this  exhibit  of  arti.stic 
genius  we  offer  our  profound  respects  to  a 
friendly  Jieighbor  on  the  continent  we  share, 
whose  prosperity  is  ours,  a  country  which 
has  remained  aloof  from  world  wars,  and 
whose  ways  are  the  ways  of  peace.  We  hail 
the  priceless  opportunity  you  offer  our  peo- 
ple to  share  in  your  Institution.s  and 
progress. 

In  this  spirit  I  siow  present  to  Senora  do 
Diaz  Oi-daz,  the  wife  of  your  distinguished 
President,  Gusuivo  de  Diaz  Ordaz.  who  ha.- 
done  so  much  to  usher  in  a  new  day  for 
Mexico,  a  gold  Unisphere  charm,  and  our 
silver  medallions  with  the  symbols  of  o'lr 
globe  and  of  our  city,  as  It  enters  its  fourth 
century:  to  Prof,  Fernando  Gamboa.  who 
assembled  this  remarkable  exhibit:  and  to 
Mr.  Alfonso  Corona  del  Rosal,  Secretary  of 
National  Resources.  To  Mr.  Octaviano  Cam- 
pos Salas,  SecreUiry  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, and  Mr.  Agustin  Salvat,  Minister  of 
Tourism.  I  present  our  plaques. 

I  now  declare  the  exhibit  officially  opened. 


CHIEF    OF    ARMY    ENGINEERS    LT. 
GEN.  WALTER  K.  WILSON,  JR..  TO 

RETIRE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  appropriate  to  devote  a 
few  moments  at  this  time  to  observing 
the  rcLircment  from  public  life  of  a  man 
whose  career  has  contributed  to  tlie  well- 
being  of  evci-y  American  and  the  growth 
and  "prosperity  of  every  1  of  our  50 
gtatcs— Lt.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson,  Jr., 
the  U.S.  Ai-my's  Chief  of  Engineers. 

General  Wil.son  retires  from  the  Army 
on  July  1  after  36  years  of  truly  distin- 
guished service  in  war  and  peace.  In 
these  brief  remarks  I  propose  to  touch 
onlv  on  the  last  4  years  of  that  service, 
hLstcnure  as  Chief  of  Engineers. 

We  in  West  Virginia  have  ample  cause 
to  be  grateful  that  a  man  like  General 
Wilsoo  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  water  resource  development 
agency  during  those  years.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  have  been  seeking  a  way 
out  of  the  grip  of  a  spiral  of  depression; 
and  we  have  found  in  General  Wilson 
and  his  agency  a  major  force  for  hope 
and  progress.  They  have  not  simply 
worked  in  our  area,  but  have  always 
tried  to  make  their  work  meaningful  and 
cooperative  and  responsive  to  our  needs 
and  our  own  endeavors. 

Under  General  Wilson,  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Ohio  River  waterway  has 
been  pushed  forward  with  great  energy. 
Various  major  reservoirs  similarly  have 
been  moved  forward.     A  number  of  im- 
portant   studies    have    been    advanced, 
notably  a  restudy  of  the  Guyandot  River 
and  Jtistice  Reservoir.     Recreational  de- 
velopments,  wliich   we  expect  to  be   a 
major  factor  in  our  programs  for  stimu- 
lating,' economic  growth,  have  been  given 
esi^ecial  impetus.    Last  year  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  asked  for  and  received  from 
Congress  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  accelerate  project  work  in  the  Ap- 
palachian resion;  and  this  appropriation 
included  provision  for  the  expenditure  of 
some  $900,000  for  recreational  improve- 
ments at  just  two  major  West  Virginia 
projects — Sutton    Dam    and    Reservoir, 
and  Gallipolis  lock  and  dam— i:lus  more 
than  $2  million  for  the  acceleration  of 
work  at  seven  or  more  other  West  Vir- 
ginia projects.    Finally,  in  response  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under  Gen- 
eral   Wilson   has   established    a   special 
Office  of  Appalachian  Studies  to  work 
out  proerams  through  which  the  devel- 
opment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
region  can  be  fitted  most  effectively  into 
overall  programs  for  the  revitali^ation 
of  the  regional  economy. 

West  Virginias  expciicnce  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  typical  of  that 
shared  by  all  States.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Senator  here  could  bring  forth 
many  examples  in  his  own  State  of  the 
i-ighly  practical  concern  shown  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  American  people,  and  Gen- 
eral Vv'ilson's  cilcctiveness  in  translating 
that  concern  into  action.  One  measure 
of  tins  effectiveness  is  the  fact  that  when 
Ger.cral  Wilson  became  Chief  of  Engi- 
iircrs.  the  Corps  of  Engineers"  civil  works 
construction  program  was  about  $"00 
million  per  year;  whereas  now  it  is  more 


than  $1  billion— a  40-percent  increase  in 
just  4  years— and  this  in  a  period  of 
economy  and  retrenchment  during  which 
many  Government  programs  were  being 
cut  back.  This  is  a  most  impressive 
testimonial  of  the  confidence  felt  by  this 
whole  Congress,  representing  as  it  does 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  prac- 
tical worth  and  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
Armj's  Corps  of  Engineers. 

While  carrying  out  these  programs  on 
the  Nation's  ri\er  basins,  harbors,  and 
sea  coasts,  the  corps,  under  General  Wil- 
son, has  al.o  maintained  its  military  con- 
sti-uclion  prorrram.  v.hich  included  the 
construction  ol  a  netv.ork  of  miscile  sites 
all  over  tlie  Nation;  has  carried  out  un- 
P'ecc dented  con.-rtruciion  programs  at 
C.rpe  Kennedy  and  elsewhere  in  support 
of  the  national  space  pre  gram;  and  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  recovery  and  re- 
construction activities  after  several  great 
natural  disasters,  including  the  Alaskan 
earthquake  of  last  year  and  great  floods 
this  year. 

One  concluding  observation:  In  com- 
mending the  career  of  General  Wilson  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  engineers  and 
planners  and  executives,  I  have  had  at 
tlie  same  time  to  commend  the  corps 
which  he  has  led.     The  fact  is  that  the 
corps,  under  his  leadership,  has  worthily 
carried  foi-ward  a  tradition  of  ability  and 
integrity  that  goes  back  generations  into 
the  past,  and  is  rivaled  by  few,  if  any,  or- 
ganization,   anywhere   in   the   world — a 
tradition  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
maintained  with  equal  distinction  under 
his  successor,  Lt.  Gen.  William  Cassidy. 
I  think  sometimes  we  are   inclined  to 
overlook  the   tremendous  value   to  the 
Nation  of  a  tradition  such  as  this.     We 
tend  to  take  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
granted,  as  we  do  our  mountains  and 
rivers  and  other   resources;   when  the 
fact  is  that,  far  from  being  ordinai-y  or 
commonplace,    the    coi-ps    is    unusual 
among    human    institutions   for    many 
qualities,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
consistency,  decade  by  decade,  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  leadership,  which  has  been 
brilliantly  exemplified  by  Lt.  Gen.  "Walter 
K.  Wilson. 

I  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  West  Virginia,  and  I  think  also  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress,  when  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  him  for  his  career  of 
public  service  to  us  all,  and  wish  him 
every  continued  good  forttme  in  his 
forthcoming  endeavors  in  private  life. 


SAM  M.  LEVTNE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  brought  the  death  of  one  of  my 
S'atc"s  finest  citizens.  Sam  M.  Levine,  of 
Pine  Elu.T.  Ark.  Following  his  death,  an 
editorial  tribute  to  him  was  published  in 
tlic  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  of  May  23. 

I  had  admiration  and  respect  for  Sam 
Levine,  as  did  all  who  c?me  in  contact 
with  him.  I  could  pay  him  no  higher 
accolade  than  to  ouote  the  concluding 
parafrraph  of  the  editorial: 

When  men  want  to  know  the  reason  for 
Amcrica"s  strength  at  its  grassroots,  let  them 
study  the  life  of  Sam  M.  Levine  in  Pine  Bluff. 
Aik. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Sam  M.  Levinf 

It  is  net  ez^y  to  sum  up  what  the  name 
"Sam  Levine'"  came  to  mean  In  this  town  and 
in  this  Suue,  btit  someone  ought  to  try  It. 
It  would  be  instructive  and  salutary  for  fu- 
t..:re  generations  to  know  the  breed  of  man 
we  were  able  to  produce  in  these  times. 

Any  sumniiitioa  would  have  to  include 
Senator  Levine's  rocklike  devotion  to  the 
i„w.  his  deep  and  active  concern  with  edu- 
cr.t:"ov..'r-nd  his  willingness  to  rely  on  reason, 
of  all  tilings.  In  politics. 

He  w.'is  an  advocate — not  only  at  ttie  bar 
but  in  <he  legislature,  and  In  public  service. 
Eventually,  he  became  so  well  known  as  an 
Dd'.ocate  that  his  presence  alone  was  enough 
to  make  his  neighbors  weigh  their  words  and 
reassert  their  own  principles. 

BorU:  and  raised  in  south  Louisiana,  he 
later  moved  to  EotLham,  Tex.,  where  he  en- 
countered another  young  law^-er — Sam  Ray- 
burn,  v^-ho  went  on  to  become  the  venerable 
Sper.ker  of  the  Hotise  of  RepresentaUves  in 
Washington.  Our  Mr.  Sam  came  to  Pine 
Bluff,  in  1913  to  practice  law. 

People  soon  came  to  know  Sam  Levine  as 
a  force  for  stability  in  the  community.  He 
not  only  had  a  wit  of  his  own,  they  realized, 
but  he  fully  appreciated  a  sense  of  humor 
in  others. 

Sam  Levine's  gentle  eyes  became  piercingly 
sharp  once  you  started  t,alking  about  eome- 
ttiing'  lie  took,  seriously — tUe  law,  for  ex- 
ample. Admitted  to  practice  law  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt  in  1923,  he  was  on  the 
State  board  of  law  examiners  from  1942  to 
1943,  and  once  served  as  president  of  Jeffer- 
son County's  t>ar  association. 

Mr.  Sam's  interest  in  education  deepened 
as  the  years  passed.  At  his  death,  he  was 
a  board  member  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education — an  organization  in 
which  he  played  an  active  role  for  years. 

A  firm  supporter  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
never  welcomed  the  reduction  of  education 
to  training. 

In  his  three  terms  as  a  State  senator,  Mr. 
Sam  proved  himself  an  activist  and  a  man 
open  to  constructive  ideas.  It  was  Senator 
Levine  who  sponsored  the  act  setting  up  a 
State  forestry  commission  and  another  one 
establishing  a  retirement  system  for  State 
employees. 

Politics  gave  Sam  Levine  scop>e  to  assert  his 
dedication  to  law,  to  principle,  and  to  edu- 
cation. 

At  a  time  when  others  were  overcome  by 
panic,  ambition,  or  fear.  Senator  Levine  ad- 
vocated reason. 

Arkansas  had  reached  the  point  where  a 
legislator  could  win  popularity  b'- promising 
to°  protect  the  people  against  public  educa- 
tion. Those  were  years  when  a  legislator 
could  sav.  as  one  representative  did  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  1959:  "Nothing  contained  in  this 
bill"  should  be  construed  to  reopen  the 
schools."  And  this  argument,  mind  you, 
w.is  being  offered  in  favor  of  a  bill. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Sara  rose  to  tell  his 
colleagues  in  the  senate:  "In  the  past,  this 
body  hr.s  laid  stre-s  on  m?diocrity.  Let's 
put  the  emphasis  on  excellence  and  sv.pe- 
riority." 

Serator  Levine  continued  his  fight  down 
to  the  wire.  He  took  the  floor  on  February  C. 
1059;  to  oppose  scuttling  the  State's  pubhc 
schools.  .  . 

Firj».  he  attacked  the  bill  on  legal  grounds, 
where  Mr  Sam  was  very  much  at  home,  by 
s-v'ng  that  it  violated  tne  Arkansas  Con- 
f-.;-.ut:on  and  'presupposes  ixs  own 
const  iiut  icn.ilit  y ." 

S.^nator  Levine  went  en:  "This  bill.'  he 
V  rncd.  "strikes  rt  the  integrity  of  the  pubhc 
c.-nfeol  s-  stem.  It  can  serve  no  purpose  ex- 
c-^  to"  r.s'itate.  and  to  detr.'.ct  from  the 
W'.olesomeness  of  the  public  school  system." 
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Instead  of  destroying  public  education,  he 
urged  his  fellow  senators  to  strengthen  it: 
'•At  this  moment,  we  ought  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  strengthening  the  country  and  to 
the  enlightening  of  youth.  The  alternative 
is  to  slip  into  an  abyss  of  oblivion.  There 
can  be  no  other  end." 

The  Associated  Press  noted  that  other 
senators  paid  little  attention  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pine  Bluff.  "His  colleagues,"  re- 
ported the  AP.  "all  but  ignored  h.im  while 
drinking  soft  drinks,  munching  sandwiches. ' 
reading  magazines  and  smoking  cigarettes." 

That  did  not  dismay  Mr.  Sam.  Ke  con- 
tintied  to  speak  softly  on  behalf  of  reason, 
education  and  the  law.  And  no  matter  how 
virulent  the  opposition,  he  spoke  out  as 
calmly  and  as  naturally  as  he  walked  down 
Main  Street,  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  dangling 
from  his  tie  pin.  And  slowly  people  began 
to  listen. 

When  future  historians  want  to  know  why' 
the  State  was  able  to  shake  off  panic  and  fear, 
they  will  find  one  reason  in  the  words  of 
Sam  Levine. 

Senator  Levine's  language  acquired  a 
natural  courtliness  over  the  years.  Like  the 
man  himself,  it  was  restrained,  direct  and 
well  mannered. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  a  candidate 
for  prolitical  office  began  his  campaign  by 
Teminding  the  voters  of  their  dtitles  as  Sena- 
tor Levine  did  in   1960: 

"While  the  candidate  for  this  extremely, 
high  office  must  willingly  subject  his  quali- 
fications to  the  careful  consideration  of  vot- 
ers in  the  course  of  a  strenuous  campaign, 
there  is  also  a  corresponding  duty  imposed  on 
the  citizens  to  evaluate  carefully  the  respec- 
tive claims  advanced  by  the  candidates.  'I 
think  it  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  particu- 
larlly  where  an  office  of  this  type  is  being 
sought,  the  need  of  the  candidate  for  the 
office  is  absolutely  of  no  concern  to  the  voters 
and  should  be  entirely  disregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
office  are  exclusively  to  be  considered.'  " 

Senator  Levine  continued  his  interest  in 
politics  after  leaving  the  legislature,  speaking 
up  for  improvements  that  are  still  needed — 
like  reapportionment.  "The  unequal  distri- 
bution of  representation  is  not  Just,"  he  said 
in  April  of  1963.  'About  40  percent  of  the 
people  axe  running  the  legislature." 

Mr.  Sam  saw  the  legislature  plain  ("Often 
you  could  set  trees  In  the  chairs  and  get  the 
same  results")  but  he  suggested  as  well  as 
criticized:  "There's  nothing  more  sacred  than 
lawmaking.  We  should  be  more  deliberate 
about  our  regislation — not  legislate  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment." 

Sam  Levine  pursued  even  the  most  impor- 
tant things,  like  Justice  and  enlightenment, 
with  tranquillity. 

He  was  strong  and  of  good  courage.  He 
trained  his  courage  not  to  defy,  but  to  pre- 
serve law  and  reason. 

When  men  want  to  know  the  reason  for 
America's  strength  at  its  grassroots,  let  them 
study  the  life  of  Sam  M.  Levine  in  Pine  Bluff 
Ark. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS    ^   WISE 

POLICY   IN   THE   DOMINICAN  RE- 
PUBLIC IS  SUCCEEDING 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  President  Johnson  delivered  an 
important  address  on  the  occasion  of 
his  receiving  an  honorary  degree  from 
Baylor  University,  at  Waco,  Tex. 

He  devoted  the  address  to  a  presenta- 
tion of  his  administration's  policy  and 
position  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
is  a  position  which  I  have  vigorously  sup- 
ported from  the  beginning. 

The  charge  that  is  being  made  at 
home  and  abroad — that  our  landing  of 
marines  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 


a  relapse  into,  and  a  resumption  of,  our 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  of  the  early  days  of 
thio  century — is,  in  my  view,  wholly  with- 
out foundation. 

As  one  who,  as  a  journalist,  as  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Nation  from  1920  to 
1923,  fought  against  this  manifestation  of 
U.S.  imperialism,  I  believe  I  am  qualified 
to  point  out  that  our  action  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  in  lio  sense  a  re- 
crudescence of  the  discredited  policies 
that  were  followed  from  the  lace  eighteen 
nineties  until  President  Frankliii  D. 
Roosevelt's  enunciation  of  the  .aood- 
neighbor  policy.  It  wa$  at  President 
Roosevelt's  first  ventuje  iiuo  Latin 
American  affairs,  at  tiie  Seventh  Inter- 
American  Confeience,  at  Montevido.  in 
the  late  fall  of  1933.  that  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  a  policy  of  nonintervention. 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  headed 
the  delegation.  I  had  been  appointed  as 
its  advisor. 

The  interventions  into  t-atin  American 
countries  prior  to  that  time,  the  sending 
of  our  Marines  into  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  were  motivated 
by  American  economic  interests.  Our 
occupations  of  these  three  countries  were 
designed  to  safeguard  the  investments  of 
American  private  interests.  It  was  a 
policy  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tional professions,  and  wholly  at  variance 
■with  Woodrow  Wilson's  iH'onouncements 
for  self-determination  of  small  nations, 
although  it  was  in  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration that  this  regrettable  policy  was 
most  vigorously  carried  oiut. 

President  Johnson's  action  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  was  motivated  fii-st  by 
the  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  Americans 
and  other  nationals;  and,  as  he  pointed 
out  in  his  Baylor  address,  that  was  car- 
ried out  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life 
among  those  who  were  evacuated.  Sec- 
ond, his  purpose  was  to  forestall  a  Castro- 
Communist  takeover  and  to  obviate  the 
falling  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  a  sec- 
ond nation  in  the  Caribbean.  Thii'd. 
President  Johnson  wanted  to  establish  a 
multilateral  approach  to  all  future  sit- 
uations of  that  kind,  and  to  eiilist  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  in  that 
worthwhile  objective.  It  is  being  done. 
A  month  after  the  first  landing  of  our 
Marines,  there  withdrawal  has  begun.  It 
may  require  some  time  to  withdraw  all 
except  those  needed  as  a  part  of  an  inter- 
American  peacekeeping  police  force  but 
the  objective  has  been  made  clear,  and 
the  process  is  underway. 

If  successful,  as  all  of  us  hope  it  will 
be,  it  will  prove  to  be  an  epoch-making 
event  in  inter-American  relations.  I 
have  so  stated  as  my  view  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  I  now  rcr.ssert  it. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Johnson,  ad- 
mirably summed  up  the  ^'hole  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  liis  speech  at 
Baylor  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  New  York  Timet.  May  29.   1965] 

TE.XT    of    PitESIDliNT'-S    ADURtbS     AT     BAYLOR 

This  is  a  moment  th:U  I  deeply  wish  my 
parents  could  have  lived  to  share.  In  the 
first    place,    my    father    would    have    enjoyed 


what  you  have  so  generously  said  of  me  and 
my  mother  would  have  believed  it. 

More  than  that,  tho  honor  you  pay  me  is 
111  a  real  .sense  honor  thafs  due  my  mother 
All  of  her  life  she  spoke  often  of  Baylor,  a 
trait  that  I  h.ive  found  not  uncommon 
among  ;\U  of  your  aUimjii. 

Her  pride  in  Bayl'^r  and  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  president  of  Baylor,  passed  on 
to  me  c:;rly  and  influenced  the  course  of  mv 
own  life  more  constructively  than  1  couiii 
ever  describe. 

So- 1  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  this  nio- 
mt-MT,  and   for  it.s  meaning  to   me. 

Woodrcnv  Wilfron  o:ioe  told  the  me:i  of 
Princeto'i  that  it  is  not  h'arning  but  the 
spirit  of  service  that  will  give  a  college  a  place 
in  the  pubUc  annals  of  the  Nation. 

For  120  years,  Baylor  University  ha.? 
touched  the  lives  of  many  geiierntion.s  with 
un  unusual  spirit  of  selfless  service.  That 
spirit  exprci.'jed  in  the  work  of  ministers  and 
nii.=i;ioiiarie.s,  of  public  servants  and  public 
school  teachers,  of  devout  parents  and  dedi- 
cated citizens  has  not  only  won  for  B.iylor 
a  place  of  esteem  in  this  State  and  tills  Na- 
tion, it  has  served  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  man  to  the  remote  ends  of  this 
earth. 

HISTORIC    HOfR    KOR   NATION 

On  this  occasion,  we  meet  here  today  at  a 
historic  hour  in  the  life  of  the  Anieric.in 
nation.  In  Washington,  leaders  of  this 
hemi.sphcre  are  meeting  to  work  together  to 
open  a  road  to  durable  peace  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Their  efforts  will  have  our  full  support,  for 
at  stake  Is  the  future  not  only  of  one  of  our 
sister  republics  but  the  principles  and  the 
values  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

We  are  members  of  an  Inter-American  sys- 
tem in  which  large  and  small  nations  iire 
partners  in  the  defen.sc  of  freedom  and  in  the 
progress  of  economic  welfare  and  soci;!l  jus- 
tice. 

That  partnership  must  be  constantly 
strengthened.  Our  common  aim  and  our 
combined  ability  must  increase  in  cri.'^is  as 
well  as  in  calm. 

The  tragedy  of  the  past  4  weeks  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  renews  our  common  res- 
oUition  to  accept  common  responsibility  In 
de.Tling  with  common  dangers. 

In  thnt  unfortunate  nation  4  weeks  a<jo  the 
legacy  of  dictatorship  e.xploded  in  fury  and 
anarchy.  Hundreds  of  Dominicams  died. 
leaving  thotjsands  of  widows  and  orphans  of 
war.  Nineteen  of  our  own  American  boys 
lost  heir  lives.  The  capital  city,  birthp'.r.ci.' 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  -^plu 
asunder. 

Blood  and  hate  drov.ned  idei-.ls.  And  frir 
d.iys  freedom  itself  stood  on  the  edge  of  dis- 
a.ster. 

BOI.IVAn    ADMONITION    RFCALLED 

In  tho.'^e  early  terrible  hours  we  did  what 
we  had  to  do,  remembering  Simon  Bolivar'? 
admonition  that  "to  hesitate  is  destruction." 
As  your  President.  I  did  what  I  had  to  do. 

Since  then,  working  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  its  distingui.Oicd 
.SerreUiry  General.  Jose  Mora,  the  forces  ol 
democracy  have  acted.     The  results  arc  clear. 

More  than  G.500  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren from  46  different  countries  have  been 
evacuated  and  not  a  single  life  was  lo.":!:  a 
cease-fire  was  achieved,  iaringing  an  end  to 
the  threat  of  wholesale  bloodshed:  an  inter- 
national zone  of  refuge  was  opened  as  a  haven 
for  all  men  of  peace  and  a  safe  corridor  17 
miles  long  was  established  by  American  men. 

More  than  8  million  pounds  of  food  have 
been  di.-^tributed  to  the  Dominican  people:  a 
well-trained,  dl.-^ciplined  band  of  Communists 
was  prevented  from  destroying  the  hopes  of 
Dominican  democracy;  political  avenues  were 
opened  to  help  the  Dominican  people  find  a 
Dominican  solution  to  their  problems. 

Today  those  achievements  are  guaranteed — 
guaranteed  by  the  troops  of  five  nations,  rep- 
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resenting  this  hemisphere.  They  are  under 
the  command  of  the  able  Brazilian  general. 
General  |Hugo  Panascoj  Alvin,  and  for  the 
lirst  "ime  in  the  history  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  [  it  |  has  created  and  it  has 
sent  to  the  soil  of  an  American  nation  an 
inicniational  peacekeeping  raUiiary  force. 
That  may  be  the  greatest  achievement  of 

all. 

The  United  States  niade  its  forces  a  part 
of  that  inter-American  force  and  as  the  coii- 
tributions  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
have  been  incorporated  intj  the  OAS  force 
in  the  last  2  days,  the  United  .States  has 
removed  l.COO  troops  from  the  island.  I  ain 
issuing  orders  this  morning  to  rcmo'.  c  uu 
;idditional  1,700  men  on  Sati;rduy. 

I  have  ahso  instructed  our  commanding 
General  | Bruce]  Palmer  |  Jr.|  to  discuss  pos- 
sible further  withdrawals  with  General  Ahln 
ar.ci  such  action  will  iJc  taken  v.hon  the  mili- 
t.iry  commanders  believe  it  is  sate  and  w.o- 

raiited  by  the  arrival  of  Oiher  Latin  American 
forces  Of  by  the  continued  slabili<:ation  of 
the  military  situation. 

So  now  we  ask  ourselves  this  morning 
what  is  ne.\t. 

The  answer  to  that  question  rests  partly 
with  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
.".rid  partly  with  their  neighbors  throughout 
this  hemisphere.  Already  under  the  disiin- 
tuithed  leadership  ol  Secretary  General 
Mora  the  broad  otulines  of  a  reasonable  sct- 
liemcnt  are  beginning  to  emerge,  outlines 
which  meet  the  need  and  respond  1o  the 
desires,  first  of  the  Dominican  people  them- 
selves and  then  of  all  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Fir.=  t.  the  Dominican  people  and  the  peo- 
ple ol  their  sister  republics  do  not  want  gov- 
ernmciU  by  extremists  of  either  the  left  or 
the  right,  .and  thnt  is  clear.  They  want  to 
be  ruled  neither  by  an  old  coiir-pir.:cy  of 
ff-.c'ion  and  tyranny  nor  by  a  new  conspiracy 
of  Communist  violence. 

Second,  they  want,  as  we  do.  an  end  to 
.?Liuglitcr  in  the  streets  and  to  brutality  in 
the  b.^rrio.'^.  v 

Third,  they  want,  as  wo  do.  food  nnd  work 
.  r.ci  quiet  in  the  night. 

Fourth,  they  want,  as  we  do.  n  constitu- 
tion.U  government  that  will  represent  thf-m, 
all  and  work  for  all  their  hopes. 

Fifth,  the  Dominican  people  know  they 
need  the  help  of  sympathetic  neighbors  in 
healing  their  wounds  and  negotiatiur'  their 
divisions.  But  what  they  want  tiltimately 
is  the  chance  to  shape  their  own  course 
T!'.n<:e  rtrc  tlic  hopes  of  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple. But  they  are  otir  hope.-^.  too.  and  they 
sre  shared  hy  rcspon-iblc  people  in  c. cry 
nation  of  this  hemisphere. 

STRONGER    SHIELD    SOUGHT 

Out  of  the  Dominican  crucible  the  20 
American  nations  must  now  forge  a  stronger 
shield  again.<:t  dis.iSter.  The  opponunity  is 
here  now  for  a  new  thrust  forward  to  show 
the  world  the  way  to  true  intornruional  co- 
operation in  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  ti'.e 
struggle  to  win  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

We  believe  that  the  new  world  may  most 
\vi.=ely  approach  thi.s  task  guided  by  new 
re:iiities. 

The  first  reality  is  that  old  concepts  and 
old  labels  are  largely  obsolete. 

lii  today's  world  with  the  enemies  of  free- 
dent  t.ilking  abjtit  wars  of  national  libera- 
t;  'ii  the  old  di.siinclion  between  the  civil 
w.ir  .md  imcrn.ilional  v..'r  h.:is  already  l(j;t 
•nuch  of  it.';  moaning. 

Second  is  the  reality  th:\i,  when  forces  oI 
irecdom  move  slowly,  whether  on  political 
or  economic  or  military  iionts.  tlie  forces  of 
slavery  and  subversion  move  rapidly  and  they 
move   rapidly   and    they   move   decisively. 

Third,  we  know  that  when  a  Comnumist 
uroup  seeks  to  exploit  misery  the  entire  free 
American  system  is  put  in  deadly  danger. 
We  .ilso  know  that  the.^e  dangers  can  be 
f',und   todav    in   many   o[   our   lands. 


FLRTHF.R     AlTEMl'TS     E:';r'Ee  ILD 

Tiiere  is  no  trouble  anywhere  these  evil 
forces  will  not  try  to  turn  to  their  advantage 
and  we  can  expect  more  efforts  at  triumph 
by  terror  and  conquest  through  chaos. 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  in  ll:ie  Dominican 
Republic  that  we  Ciin  .act  decisi'.eiy  and  we 
can  act  together. 

Fifth,  it  is  clear  that  we  need  new  inter- 
national machinery  ge:ircd  to  meet  the  last- 
moving  events.  When  hours  can  decide  the 
fate  of  generations,  the  moment  of  decision 
must  become  the  m.oment  of  action. 

And  just  as  these  lessons  the  past  4  weeks 
a.re  clear,  so  are  the  basic  principles  which 
have  guided  tlie  purjjose  of  t.he  United  States 
of  America. 

Wc  seek  no  territory.  We  do  not  seek  to 
impose  our  will  on  anyone.  We  intend  to 
work  for  the  self-detcrminatioii  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americf'S  within  the  fr;:nicwork 
of  freedom. 

In  times  past,  Ifu-ge  n.-.tions  have  used  their 
pov.-er  to  impo.se  their  will  on  smviller  na- 
tions. Today,  we  have  placed  our  forces  at 
the  disposition  of  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  assure  ihe  peoples  of  those  nations 
the  right  to  exercise  their  own  will  in  free- 
dom . 

nESOLUTION   CITKD 

And  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  eighth  meeting  of  the  ministers  at  Punta 
Del  Este.  Uruguay,  we  will  juin  with  other 
OAS  nations  in  opposliig  a  Communist  take- 
over in  this  hemisphere. 

And  in  accordance  with  the  Cliarter  of 
Ptinta  del  Este.  wc  will  join  with  other  OAS 
nations  in  pressing  for  change  amiong  those 
who  would  maintain  a  feudal  system — a  feu- 
dal system  that  denies  soci.il  jti.-,tice  and  eco- 
nrnnic  progress  to  tlie  c^ro'iij;  ry  peoples  of 
this  heniisphcre. 

We  want  for  the  peoples  of  tins  hemisphere 
only  what  they  want  lor  themselves:  Lib- 
erty, justice,  dignity,  a  better  life  for  all. 

More  tnan  a  few  agitators  was  necessary 
to  bring  on  the  tragic  and  tlie  cruel  blood- 
shed in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Tiicy 
needed  additional  help  and  a  deeper  cause, 
and  they  had  both. 

For  the  roots  of  the  trouble  are  found 
wherever  the  landless  and  the  despised,  the 
pr«Dr  and  the  oppressed  stand  before  the 
gales  Of  opportunity  seeking  entry  into  a 
brighter  land:  they  can  get  there  only  if  we 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and 
tlie  poor,  and  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
wiihin  each  nation. 

And  this  is  the  heart  of  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States.  Here  on  the  camptis  of  Baylor 
Univer.sity  we  will  reafiinn  that  purpose  on 
June  26  when  almost  50  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers will  bes^in  training  for  ser\ice  in  liie 
Dominican  Republic. 

Tlicsc  yoime  men  and  women  will  go  to 
the  barrios  of  Santo  Domingo  i.nd  Santiago 
to  wurk  With  and  to  work  lor  the  pci.'ple  ol 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  attaining  a  new 
life  and  a  new  hope. 

At  home,  with  tlie  strong  cooperation  of 
our  Congress,  we  are  v.nging  v.ar  on  pov- 
erty; we  are  opening  new  paths  of  learning 
for  all  of  our  children:  we  are  creating  new 
jobs  lor  our  workers;  we  are  providing  health 
Circ  for  our  older  citizens:  we  are  eliminat- 
mg  injustice  and  inequality;  we  are  bring- 
ing new  economic  life  to  whole  regions. 

These  objectives  we  will  continue  to  ptir- 
sue  with  all  of  our  strength  and  all  of  our 
determination. 

As  pence  returns  to  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple and  as  a  br<xid  base  is  laid  for  a  new 
Dominican  Government  responsive  to  tnc 
people's  will,  the  United  .States  will  be  pre- 
pared to  Join  in  full  measure  in  the  massive 
task  of  reconstruction  and  in  the  hopeful 
work  of  lasting  economic   progress. 

For.  in  bold  ink.  our  signature  is  on  the 
charter  of  the  alliance.  That  charter  com- 
mands a  peaceful,  democr.itic  social  revolu- 


tion across  the  hemisphere.  It  asks  thai 
unjust  privilege  be  ended  and  that  unfair 
power  be  curbed. 

A     PLEA     TO     OPEN     G.\TES 

It  :u"=ks  that  we  help  threw  open  the  gates 
of  opportunity  to  these  millions  who  stand 
there  now  knocking.  And  just  as  we  have 
Joined  in  the  Dominicpn  Republic  to  bring 
pea'-e  to  a  troubled  world,  we  have  Joined 
with  these  forces  across  the  hemisphere  who 
seek  to  advance  their  own  independence  and 
ih^ir  ov.-n  democratic  progress. 

We  v-L'Tk  with  and  for  those  men  and 
women,  not  becatise  we  have  to.  We  work 
I:ec  itise  m'jrr-.llty  ccmm.ands  it  and  justice 
requires  it  and  our  own  dignity  as  men  de- 
pends upon  it. 

We  work  not  because  we  fear  the  unjust 
wrath  of  our  enemy  but  because  we  fear 
the  just  v.-rath  of  God. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  la.st  nionth  has  been 
grim.  The  storm  there  is  not  yet  over.  But 
a  new  sense  of  hcpe  is  beginning.  And  across 
the  .ingry  arguments  of  the  opposing  forces, 
ihe  voice  of  good  sense  is  now  beginning 
to  be  heard. 

As  the  Organization  of  American  States 
recommits  itself  to  the  hard  efforts  of  peace- 
mrking,  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  proudly  pledge  full  sup- 
port to  the  peacemakers. 

The  p;-,th  ahead  is  long.  The  way  ahead 
is  hard.  So  we  mtist.  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet,  "mount  up  on  the  wings  of  eagles, 
run  and  not  grow  weary." 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, two  editorials  on  this  general 
subject,  but  dealing  especially  with  the 
rcspo.isibilities  and  functions  of  the 
OAS.  Tlie  editorials  were  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  17  and 
the  San  Jose,  Calif..  Mercury  of  May  5, 
1965..-, 

Thfc'ie  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrcm  the  Philadelphia   (Pa. I   Inquirer.  Mav 
iV.  1965] 

©-■^S  Shocld  Take  Firm  Hand 

In  the  Dominican  crisis  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  an  excellent  and  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
c:-.p;i  bill  ties  as  an  effective  instrument  for 
j^eace  in  the   Western   Hemisphere. 

Thus  far,  the  OAS  performance  has  been 
somewhat  disappointing. 

The  cease-fire  is  not  being  enforced.  Rival 
factions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  continue 
their  struggle  for  power  by  force  of  arms. 
The  OAS  Peace  Commission  Is  slow  in  ex- 
ercising atithority  and  niaking  it.s  presence 
felt  iii  Santo  Domingo. 

We  urge  the  OAS  to  be  firm.  The  Orga- 
nization has  the  power  to  end  the  Dominican 
cliaos.by  ncgotiatio!i  and  persuasion,  backed 
up  by'  whatever  police  force  Is  necessary. 
Not  only  U.S.  troops  but  armed  units  of  sev- 
eral Lntin  American  countries  are  on  the 
scene.-- 

It  is  easy  to  argue  in  theory  that  the 
Unued  Stiites  shotild  have  kept  hands  off  the 
Domir.icnn  turmoil  and  should  have  let  the 
OAS  tjcar  tb.e  full  weight  of  responsibility 
rirrht  at  the  outcet.  The  fact  is.  however, 
that  the  OAS  has  not  been  very  impressive 
since  U  w.as  given  the  authority  and  support 
to  lake  decisive  action.  The  OAS  is  carrying 
the  ball  now  and  should  show  what  it  can 
do. 

Mo?t  Americans  assuredly  share  President 
Johnson's  hope,  expressed  in  a  statement 
ever  the  weekend,  "that  the  OAS  mission 
presently  in  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
rapicflv  find  a  solution  that  will  at  the  same 
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time  assure  for  the  Domiiiican  people  the 
principles  oi  a  democrntic  constinition  rincl 
;!,  covcnimeut  of  n:Uio!inl  unity  able  to  main- 
t.au  economic  and  political  stability." 

It  should  be  noi€d,  in  lauuess  to  the  OAS 
aaid  a5  some  nie;isure  o:  explanutioa  for  ito 
dilliculiy  in  tiikmg  bold  of  UUugs,  Uiat  tiie 
UuiLed  Nations  is  compouuding  th.e  Doniin- 
icaa  troubles.  Ummieiy  arrival  of  the  U.N. 
investigation  team  m  Sanio  Domingo— head- 
ed by  an  Army  officer  from  India,  of  all 
places— serves  only  to  add  to  ihb  confusion. 

The  U.N.  ovight  to  be  encourapiing  intern. i- 
uonal  seitlomeut  of  disputes  by  appropriate 
regional  organizations,  such  asUie  OAa.  in- 
stead of  intruding  v.ndiplom.ticaliy  and  ilex- 
ing  it 5  own  muscles. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  supposed  to  be  in  charge 
in  the  Dcminican  Republic.  That's  the  way 
It  ought  to  be.  The  OAS  sliould  be  a  little 
less  timid  and  substantially  more  positive 
in  getting  a  firm  grip  on  the  situation. 


(Prom  the  San   J6.se    f Calif.)    Mercurv.  May 

5.  19651 

TiMi:  To  TtTP.v  Policy  Ikto  Action 

The  responsibility  for  tlie  future  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  now  firmly  iiffixed  to 
the  Organization  of  American  SUites.  Tliis 
is  as  it  should  be. 

President  John.son  made  tins  point  quite 
clear  Monday  when  he  said  American  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  OAS 
could  guarantee  that  a  Communist  govern- 
ment would  not  be  set  tip  in  Santo  Domingo. 
As  the  President  observed: 

"The  moment  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  can  present  a  plan  that 
will  bring  peace  on  the  island  and  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  evacuate  our  people  and 
give  some  hope  of  stability  of  government. 
we'll  be  the  first  to  come  back  home.  *  •  • 
We  don't  intend  to  sit  here  in  our  rock- 
ing chair  with  our  hands  folded  and  let 
tlie  Communists  set  up  any  government 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.      •  -  " 

Cuba  is  one  Communist  government  too 
many  in  the  'Western  Hemisphere.  Had  the 
United  States  acted  in  timely  fashion  in 
Cuba,  the  pervading  tlireat  of  Castro  com- 
mtmism  would  not  now  hang  over  the  Carib- 
bean. The  least  this  country  can  do  now 
is  to  insure  that  the  policy  of  containment 
actually  works. 

In  principle,  the  OAS  has  stibscribed  to 
that  policy.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  OAS  to 
translate  policy  into  action. 


UN-AMERICAN  ACTTYITIES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President  at  Uie  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette 
held  recently  in  Washinp:ton.  the  mem- 
bers of  this  widely  recognized  patriotic 
society  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  continuation  of  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  o.-^  Un-American  Activiiil^ 

CO.MMIXrEE 

Whereas  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mirtec  of  the  Hcu^s  of  Representatives  has 
for  30  years  cotirageously.  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively investigated  Communist  activities 
in  all  its  variotis  ramiiications  throughotit 
the  United  States,  and  by  its  constant  in- 
vestigations and  tvunlng  the  searchlight  of 
truth  upon  the  aims,  purposes,  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Communist  crmspirucy 


has  succeeded  in  warninr;  tjie  American  peo- 
ple of  its  menace  to  freedori  everywhere:  and 

Whereas  the  in- estig.ttij!!  of  Communist 
and  subversive  activities  brlhe  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  h:is,  to  a  lart;e  degree, 
e.tposed  and  Em;-j!;ed  C(  mmunism  in  tlie 
United  otates  befi  re  i;,  ccvild  rpread  as  it  has 
in  France  r:;id  Icaly.  All  Communists  are 
potential  spies,  traitors,  safx)teurs,  aiid 
enemies  from  within:  Therefore  be  it 

iiCs^oircd  by  the  Oder  of  Lafayette  at  its 
convention  astrTTLb'.rd.  That  adequate  funds 
bo  p:-"'.ided  annu.;!ly  for  the  investigation  by 
the  Un-American  Activitijs  Committee  of 
comm'ini.-m  and  subversive  propa:;anda  and 
activit.es  in  our  midst,  ard  as  long  as  the 
C  'mm'.ini.^t  conspiracy  con  mnrs  to  threaten 
our  free  institutions  and  cc  nstitutional  form 
o:  Govern  men  f. 


"BIG  BROTHER":   COMPUTERS 

Jlr.  I;ONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, "biii  bi'other"  is  r,reatly  as.si.'-tcd  by 
automation  and  the  whole  curreitt  scien- 
tific revolution. 

One  small  boost  that  automation  has 
given  to  big  brothcrism;  is  the  new  u."^ 
of  computers  in  compiling  evidence  for 
criminal  prosecutions, 

Mr.  Sidney  E.  Zion  hns  written  a  most 
interesting- piece  for  the  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "Computers  on  Trial." 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  RfcoRD. 

There  being:  no  objective,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CoMPCTEr.s      ox      Trial--- U|.E     in      'Vv'inning 

G.^MBLiNG  Indictments  ArrACKEO  as  V'iola- 

TioN  OF  Civil  Rights 

(By  Sidney  E.  Zion) 

The  pervasive  computer  ^^vinig  into  action 
this  week  in  New  York  and'  came  up  with  8G 
alleged  bookmakers. 

And.  as  it  probab:y  expected,  it  also  came 
in  for  some  stinging  criticism.  Joseph  P. 
Hoej'.  U.S.  attorney  for  tlie  eastern  district 
of  New  York,  disclosed  on  Wednesday  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  crimiriolopy  computers 
were  an  integral  aid  in  uncovering  book- 
making  activities.  His  ancpuneenient  drew 
quick  fire  from  some  la'wyers  and  civil  liber- 
tarians, and  more  is  likel^  to  come  as  the 
possible  implications  oi  th^  practice  become 
clearer.  1 

Tlie  main  argiimfn:  of  iho  critics  is  that 
mast  people  today  conside?  computers  to  be 
inf.illible  and  that  therefore  the  micre  an- 
no'uncement  that  they  were  used  .as  the  b.asis 
for  indictments  could  fatiUJy  prejudice  a  de- 
fendant's right  to  a  fair  irfcl. 

The  New  York  Ci\il  I,ibrrt.ies  Union  yes- 
terday expre.-.sed  shock  and  dismay  at  Mr. 
Hoey's  announcement.  It  charged  that  the 
annoui'.ccnient  viol.-ned  the  restrictions 
placed  on  pretrial  pui:;!:^i:  v  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbt'-h  on  April  16. 

D.\T.\  OX  T~STS  i.^p.^.^D 

Among  other  tilings  he'  restricted  infor- 
mation regarding  investijati'e  procedures 
such  as  lie-detector  tests,  ballistic  tests,  fin- 
gerprints iUid  laboratory  tefe'^. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union. said  that  tiie  dis- 
clor.ure  of  tiie  ttse  of  comnptiers  clearly  falls 
within  the  Attorney  GeneiaTs  proscriptions. 

On  tiiis  point,  a  legal  obj,er\er  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  Mr.  Hoey's  aunouncement  ap- 
peared to  have  also  violated  the  Attorney 
General's  rule  against  c 
leudants.  Mr.  Hoey  had 
name,  4  of  tlie  8G  defendai^ts  as  top-echelon 
book-makers. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Unidn  also  said  that 
significant  constitutional  problems  wotild  be 
presciited  if  Mr   Hoey's  o:Ti<  e  placed  substan- 


tial reliance  on  the  computers  in  obtainlnc 
the  indictments.  ° 

Tile  union  said  it  was  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  use  of  rn.ichines  that 
make  judgments  can  be  appropriately  sub- 
stituted for  human  judgments  in  establl<^h- 
mg  probable  cause  to  ju.stify  the  return  of 
indictments. 

It  is  diin.^ult  to  determine  the  importiince 
computers  had  in  the  New  York  ca.se. 

As  Mr.  Hoey  exi>lained  it.  the  computer.'; 
were  fed  with  information  obtained  over  a 
2-year  period  from  bettors,  agents,  police 
and  other  sources.  This  information  in- 
cluded bookmakers'  wur'Kshee'.";.  the  move- 
ments of  bcttnrs  and  boc  kmakers.  ge;jgraj:h- 
ical  patterns  of  betting  and  the  methods  and 
amntint.s  of  p.-.yntf^, 

Havinc:  digest^'d  all  nf  this  info-m.Ttior., 
the  machines  then  evaluated  it  and  tlie  in- 
dictments followed. 

.According  to  the  Government's  initial  an- 
nouncement the  indictments  mipht  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  computers.  The 
announcement  said  this  wa,<:  because  manual 
processing  of  the  Information  would  ha-.e 
taken  fo  long  the  3-ycar  sUitute  of  limltn- 
tions  on  the  charges  could  have  expired  be- 
fore the  vital  data  had  been  obtained. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  on  Thursday, 
however.  Mr,  Hoey  said  th;it  there  was  suffi- 
cient  human  evidence  before  the  grand  jury 
to  justify  the  indictments, 

IMPLICATIOIS'S    DISTVUBING 

In  any  event,  It  is  the  implications  of  the 
New  York  ca^e  that  disturb  many  lawyers. 

"I  find  the  whole  thing  revolting  aiid 
nineteen  eighty-fourish."  said  WUliam  Kun. 
stler,  a  Nt-w  York  civil  rights  lawyer. 

Will  a  Computer's  evaluation  of  a  man's 
guilt  ever  be  j'.crmitted  into  evidence  at  ius 
Uial? 

Most  lawyers  ciuestioned  this  week  said 
th-(t  this  c\icience  would  not  be  admissible 

A  few.  however,  liad  reservations,  pouiii;  l' 
out  that  radar  evidence  is  generally  per- 
mitted and  that  computer  evidence  is  gen- 
erally permitted  in  civil  cases  where  b-asmess 
records  are  kept  on  IBM  cards,  for  example. 

Tiie  principal  legal  objections  to  its  uic 
are  that  a  computer  cannot  be  cross- 
examined,  although  its  programmer  csiii.  aiid 
that  a  jury  would  be  iniduly  sv.ayed  by  the 
computer  s  conclusions. 

The  last  {Joint  is  the  one  most  often 
Stressed  by  lawyers.  It  was  widely  expressed 
on  Thursday  by  Connecticut  lawyers  at- 
tending the  Greenwich  Bar  A.ssociation's 
Law  Day  ceremonies. 

"Most  people  today  are  prepared  to  say 
that  the  computer  is  right,"  said  Jack  Wal- 
tuch,  a  NorwiUk  lav,-ycr.  "It  can  tell  you 
where  the  stars  are  going  to  be  a  million 
years  fnm  now.  Do  you  think  a  jury  is  not 
Koing  to  believe  that  it  can  tell  vou  where  a 
bookie  is  in  the  Bronx?  It's  just  too  sac- 
rosanct and  that's  what  scares  m.e." 


EXPANSION  OF  TOURISM  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  EYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mf. 
President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  newspaper 
article  published  in  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail — Charleston,  W.  Va. — State  maga- 
zine on  May  30,  1965.  Thi.s  article  re- 
ports on  the  sixtli  annual  travel  clinic 
held  at  Blackwaler  Falls  State  Park  in 
West  Virginia  this  spring. 

Tlfis  annual  travel  clinic  is  always 
productive  in  boosting  the  morale  of  West 
Virginians — their  pride  and  confidence  in 
the  future  growth  of  tourism  in  the 
Mountain  State.  It  also  serves  as  a 
forum  for  emphasing  the  wonderful  po- 
tential of  th.e  State  as  the  vacationland  cf 
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the  East  Central  United  States,  and  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  representatives  of 
private  enterprise  and  public  agencies  to 
work  together  in  planning  more  and 
better  facilities  for  the  tourist  and  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  State's  vacationland  to 
an  increasing  number  of  pro.spects. 

I  spoke  at  the  thii  d  annual  travel  clinic 
in  1962,  using  the  opportunity  to  acquaint 
West  Vii'ginians  intei-ested  in  promotitig 
touri.'^m  with  tlie  anticipated  viiiues  of 
the  pi'oposcd  AUcgneny  Parkway.  I 
stressed  the  vital  necessity  of  providing 
major  arteries  of  travel  as  a  means  to 
bring  travelers  to  V/est  Virginia  in  more 
econonucally  i-ewarding  numbers.  I 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  appeal  of  the 
proposed  Allegheny  Parkway  to  lovers  of 
natural  beauty,  for  it  is  designed  as  a 
scenic  highway  through  national  forests 
and  other  areas  in  the  States  of  West 
Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Maryland. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  bill,  S.  6,  which 
I  again  introduced  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, will  receive  early  passage.  The  en- 
actment of  this  measure  establishing  the 
parkway,  and  also  authorizing  connect- 
ing parkway  roads  and  trails  to  permit 
greater  utilization  of  adjacent  national 
forests  and  resources,  will  provide  a  basis 
for  concrete  planning  by  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  next  travel  clinic  at 
Blackwater  flails  State  Park  of  means  to 
care  for  the  heavy  volume  of  tourist 
business  which  is  anticipated  in  future 
years  a.s  a  result  of  the  opening  of  this 
proposed  Allegheny  Parkway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Bl.^ckwater  Tr-avel  Toxic 

.^t  Blackwater  you  heard  a  lot  about  white 
water. 

Alma  and  Jerry  Cowherd,  with  the  help  of 
other  Hardy  and  Grant  County  residents, 
have  for  tlie  past  two  Aprils  mixed  white 
water,  blue  skies,  and  red  noses  (from  the 
brisk  spring  air)  and  come  up  with  green- 
backs. This  m:igic  feat  was  mtich  applauded 
at  the  sixth  annual  travel  clinic  which  con- 
vened April  29-30  at  Blackwater  Falls  State 
Park. 

A  convention  of  travel,  recreation,  and 
publicity  and  promotion  experts,  the  clinic 
was  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  tour- 
ism in  West  Virginia  has  a  future  which  will 
prove  profitable,  in  a  big  way,  to  those  who 
cater  to  the  needs  and  whims  of  the  antici- 
pated tourists. 

The  White  Water  canoe  races  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,  examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  that 
.tttracts  visitors  to  the  Mountain  State,  were 
quite  naturally  much  discussed. 

As  the  White  Water  canoe  races  came 
about,  in  part,  ixs  a  result  of  previous  (five 
before  this  one)  travel  clinic  discussions,  it 
was  undersUindable  that  such  successful 
events  should  be  viewed  by  veteran  clinic 
members  with  paternalistic  pride.  The  hope 
was  that  other  seedling  ideas,  planted  and 
nurtured  at  the  sixth  travel  clinic,  might 
later  tlower  so  successfully. 

Discussions  were  incorporated  in  a  format 
prr.gram  consisting  of  a  klckoff  luncheon  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs.  Margot  (it  rhymes  witii  Well.s 
Fargo)  Coley,  publicity  director  of  the  Green- 
brier Hotel;  three  sessions,  devoted  to  the 
stimulation  of  travel  in  West  Virginia.  a.S'tig 
with  an  appraisal  of  current  travel  entice- 
ments and  accommodations;  a  Governor's 
banquet  addressed  by  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Sniiih; 
;ind  a  final  address  by  James  Gross,  ol  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional As-siK-iation  of  Travel  Organizations, 


Promoters,  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  are 
neither  sociologists,  historians,  nor  objective 
scientists  of  any  stripe.  They  are  people 
either  selling  a  product  or  looking  for  a 
product  to  sell. 

The  product  in  this  case  was  tourism  in 
West  Virginia,  how  it  could  be  increased  and 
made  more  profitable  to  the  businessmen  of 
the  St;ite.  Sessions  at  the  clinic  were  made 
up  of  p;inel:;  of  experts,  some  of  whom  com- 
plained thai  the  St.ite  goveri'.ment  was  get- 
ting altogetlier  too  large  a  pcicentage  of  the 
tourist  dollar, 

Frohman  .Johnson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Upper  Moiiijiigahela  Valley  Association, 
put  the  matter  in  a  nut.-^hell.  Income  from 
the  tourist  industry  in  West  V'irginia.  he 
said,  was  approacliing  .$350  million  a  year, 
the  bulk  of  which  v.  a-s  going  ir.to  the  vora- 
cious coffer;,  of  the  St:ite  trea.'^ury  and  lery 
little  going  into  your  tax-producing,  gr.my 
little  hands, 

Johuton  issued  an  impassioned  appeal  to 
private-enterprise  operators  "to  get  off  your 
keesters  and  start  reaping  more  and  more 
of  this  golden  harvest." 

His  audience  did  not  rise  as  one  man.  The 
reason  was  that  not  many  busine.ss  people, 
except  for  dedicated  ones  like  the  Cowherds, 
were  present.  Travel  and  promotion  experts 
on  the  paitels  were  lecturing  other  travel  and 
promotion  experts  on  the  floor,  a  fact  which 
was  recognized  and  deplored.  The  need  for 
more  business  people  at  future  clinics  was 
stressed. 

The  clinics  could  tise  more  people  like  Alma 
and  Jerry  Cowherd,  owners  for  the  past  23 
years  of  a  hostelry  in  Petersburg  called  the 
Hermitage.  They  do  not  merely  talk.  They 
act. 

The  White-Water  canoe  races  are  exam- 
ples of  Cowherd  initiative.  Also.  Alma  and 
Jerry  are  expanding  the  Hermitage,  adding  a 
new.  16-unit  motor  unit  scheduled  for  occu- 
pancy in  mid-September.  They  are  risking 
$120,000  (locally  financed),  to  demonstrate 
their  faith  in  the  travel  future  of  West 
Virginia. 

Despite  its  critics.  State  government  was 
well  represented  at  the  clinic.  Present  were 
Parks  Chief  Kermit  McKeever;  State  Road 
Commissioner  Burl  Sawyers;  Paul  Crabtree. 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Development;  and 
Lovell  Greathouse  and  Bob  Bowers,  both  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Commerce. 

Governor  Smith  was  present  long  enough 
to  make  a  banquet  speech  emphasizing  the 
positive  approach.  He  said  that  every  Moun- 
taineer has  an  obligation  to  see  his  State 
first  hand.  Find  out  what  West  Virginia  has 
to  offer,  he  said,  then  tell  others  about  it. 
"The  spirit  of  'we  will,'  "  he  declared,  "will 
win  hands  down." 

Kermit  McKeever,  at  the  first  clinic  ses- 
sion, chaired  by  John  Scherlacher,  professor 
of  recreation  at  West  Virginia  University, 
spoke  informally  of  planned  park  improve- 
ments and  additions. 

"Within  the  next  month."  said  the  parks 
chief  "we  hope  to  advertise  for  bids  for  im- 
provements to  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad." 
Now  4  miles  long,  the  railroad  will  be  ex- 
tended several  more  miles  to  the  top  of  Bald 
Knob.  Outdoor  recreation  opportunities  in 
this  area  are  virtually  limitless. 

Work  on  an  entirely  new  park,  built  around 
major  waterfalls  of  the  Tygarts  Valley  near 
Grafton,  will  begin  soon.  Reconstruction  of 
archeological  sites — stich  as  the  one  at  Buf- 
falo in  Putnam  Cotmty — is  also  planned, 

E.  M.  Olliver.  forest  supervisor  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  perhaps  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  not  only  in  this  area, 
b-jt  for  all  of  West  Virginia,  when  he  said: 
"Like  Kermit,  we've  got  lots  of  plans.  All 
we're  doing  is  waiting  for  the  money."  It 
t.ikes  capiual  to  get  things  done,  and  a  lack 
of  money,  at  the  State  or  private  level,  has 
always  been  a  hinderance  in  the  Mountain 
State. 

Olliver  spoke  of  a  70-ncre  impoundment  the 
Federal  Government  will  build  in  Randolph 


County,  and  a  53-acre  impoundment  to  be 
constructed  near  Richwood.  There  will  also 
be  improvements  at  Cranberry  Glades,  par- 
tially for  the  protection  of  tlie  glades,  and 
partly  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

The  installation  of  boardwalks  In  Cran- 
berry, Glades.  Olliver  pointed  out.  depends  on 
ch.anging  the  governmental  classification  of 
tlie  bogs.  Now  a  natural  area,  for  the  use 
of  students  and  scholars,  the  glades,  to 
qualify  for  improvements  such  as  might  en- 
tice ;general  tourists  would  have  to  be 
clijtiged  to  a  "scenic  area." 

It  is  probably  worth  mentioning  that  the 
o;;ly  tourist  attractions  actually  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  built  in  Wes^  Virginia  ( not 
counting  motels)  are  being  financed  either 
by  Federal  or  State  Governments.  At  least 
no  others  were  mentioned  at  the  travel  clinic 
(a  private  attraction  of  merit  near  Harpers 
Ferry  is  actually  being  closed),  unless  you 
want  to  count  the  novel  farm  vacation  ar- 
rangement of  Mrs.  Wilson  Teets,  of  Moore- 
field.  ,  And  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Teets  is  using, 
for  the  most  part,  facilities  which  were 
already  in  existence. 

Mrs.  Teets'  farm  vacation  enterprise,  as 
told  by  Mrs.  Teets,  was  a  travel-clinic  high- 
light. She  spoke  softly  and  carried  a  very 
large «travel  promotion  pitchfork. 

Mrs.  Teets  has  built  up  a  brisk  tourist 
bu.Tiness.  Out-of -State  visitors  remain  on 
her  three  farms  for  family  vacations  of  a 
week  or  longer.  Mrs.  Teets  has  developed  a 
small  but  flourishing  business  by  stressing 
service,  courtesy,  and  cleanliness  with  a  mini- 
mum of  ballyhoo — methods  others  might  fol- 
low with  profit  to  themselves  and  credit  to 
West  Virginia. 

Why  is  Mrs.  Teets  in  business?  Probably  to 
pay  fier  property  taxes.  She  owns  3,000  acres 
in  the  Moorefield  area. 

The  second  session  of  the  cUnic,  titled 
"Wayout  Promotions,"  promised  more  than 
it  deli'vered,  in  terms  of  earth-shaking  devel- 
opments. Marlane  MacLane,  as  incon- 
spicuous as  a  fire  engine  at  a  funeral,  advo- 
cated-llquor  by  the  drink  to  lure  tourists  to 
West  Virginia,  as  did  James  Hetzer,  a  Hun- 
tington theatrical  agent  whose  latest  effort 
seems  to  have  been  an  oriental  girlie  show 
from  Japan. 

Mary  Scott,  now  with  a  Charleston  adver- 
tising firm,  but  for  many  years  a  press  agent 
for  "Honey  in  the  Rock,"  did  not  agree. 
Tliat  is,  she  said,  "I  do  not  think  that  liquor 
by  the  drink  is  the  answer  to  all  our  prob- 
lems," a  statement  with  which  the  strongest 
partisan  of  John  Barleycorn  could  scarcely 
disagree. 

Mrs.  Scott  further  proved  her  Intran- 
sigence by  making  remarks  about  Marlane 
MacLane's  false  eyelashes.  This  "was  in  a  pre- 
pared,, speech,  largely  detailing  Scott's  suc- 
ce.sses  in  promoting  "Honey  in  the  Rock." 
One  6t  the  first  things  you  learn  about  pro- 
motion and  publicity  people  is  that  they  are 
not  shy. 

This  year,  the  clinic  had  intended,  by  and 
large,  to  dispense  with  speeches  by  panel 
members.  Answering  questions  from  the 
floor  was  to  be  the  primary  panel  function, 
with  general  discussion  to  follow.  But 
speeches  there  were,  and  many  of  them.  Al- 
though this  was  not  altogether  bad,  perhaps 
the  rBsolve  to  curb  speeches  in  next  year's 
clinic  program  might  be  printed  in  some- 
what larger  type. 

The  1965  clinic  at  Blackwater  Falls  State 
Park  concluded  with  a  dinner  address  by 
Gross-  His  primary  message  was  to  "See  the 
U.S.A."  a  message  combined  with  a  pep  talk 
urging  his  listeners  to  sell  travel.    Said  he: 

"Everyone  selling  together  blends  hearts 
and  minds  and  spirits,  as  the  musicians  in 
an  orchestra  harmonize  musical  tones,  to 
create  a  mighty  sj-mphony  of  prosperity." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  sixth  an- 
nual travel  clinic,  and  all  those  preceding, 
would  not  have  existed  without  the  active 
support    of    the    Monongahela    Power    Co., 
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which  also  appears  to  have  n  strong  role  in 
iino.her  supporting  orsrf!ni.--.ation,  tiie  Upper 
Monongahcla  Valley  Arsooiation. 

The  support  of  the  Monongiihela  Power 
Cj.  Las  2101  been  merely  verbal,  but  orjnni- 
zntional  and  monetary.  C.  Snmtiel  Kisrler. 
lor  example,  recrearicnist  for  the  company,  is 
th-?  retiring  pre^jciciit  rf  the  travel  cli'nic. 
and  FTOhman  Johnson,  of  the  Upper  Mo- 
r.ongahela  Valley  Association,  its  retiring  .^"tc- 
retary- treasurer. 

Althjug-h  it  is  true  that  such  company  ac- 
tivity is  no  doubt  tax-deciuctible,  and  re- 
dovincis  in  the  long  run  to  company  benefit 
(or  hopes  t-oi.  it  is  also  trtto  that  such  ac- 
tivity benefits  the  conimunity  ai'id  Stat?. 
This  enlightened  po'icy  is  a  far  cry  from 
that  of  the  utility  which  considers  its  diny 
done  when  it  mails  out  bills  and  writes  nr..=.ty 
letters  to  dcUiiqueiu  customers. 

Even  if  the  result^s  of  the  travel  clinics,  de- 
spite their  chief  sponsor,  are  not  always  elec- 
trifying, you  should  attend  next  year.  That 
is,  yoti  sl^ould  if  your  welfare  i:=  in  any  way 
concernect  with  travel  and   tourism. 

Be  tliere.  Spurii  their  intagination  with  a 
battery  of  your  own  sliocking  ideas.  You'll 
get  a  ciiarge  out  of  it. 


VIETNAM  REQUIREMEIvrrS 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  writing  in 
today's  Wa.shin!rton  Po^t.  Edwaad  T. 
Folliard  calls  patience  and  .stamina  our 
Nation's  most  needed  requirements  in 
connection  with  the  pursuit  of  the  war 
in  South  "Vietnam.  Hi.s  reference  is  to 
patience  and  stamina  on  the  part  of  all 
the  American  people. 

OthCi'  Senators  have  stated,  here  on 
this  floor,  that  Communist  goverrmients, 
particularly  those  in  Hanoi  and  Peiping, 
are  betting  on  American';!  well-known 
impatience,  and  believe  that  tve  shall  tire 
of  the  constant  demands  of  purs'^ing  a 
'faraway  war.  Many  of  us  have  re- 
gretted the  attention  given  to  those  who 
already  have  lired  of  the  struggle  and 
want  our  Government  to  extricate  us,  for 
these  well-publicized  protestors  feed  the 
hopes  of  Hanoi  and  Pcipin';'. 

Most  Americans  support  President 
Johnson,  who  has  afSiTned  our  intention 
of  staying  in  South  "Vietnam  and  seeing 
the  battle  through.  Most  Americans 
want  to  show  tlie  Conimunists  that  they 
cannot  get  away  with  aggression  against 
their  neighbors.  As  a  nation.  I  am  sure. 
we  do  possess  the  patience  and  stamina 
that  are  needed  for  the  task. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  FoUiard's  article,  entitled  "Pa- 
tience. Stamina — "Vietnam  Require- 
ments," printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Llie  Record, 
as  follov.-si 

P.VTtLNCE.   Sr.\MINA — VlFTNWll   RCQflEZIJrNTS 

(By  Edward  T.  FoUiard; 

The  most  important  requirement  for  suc- 
cess in  Vietnam,  aside  fro;-n  fighting  men. 
weapons,  and  diplomacy,  may  turn  out  to  be 
patience  and  stamina  in  the  L'nitetl  States. 
In  Hanoi  and  Peipine.  the  Communists  are 
betting  that  Americans  are  short  on  both  of 
these  qualities,  and  will  not  be  able  to  match 
their  own  Oriental  fortitude. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Americans  are  not  noted 
f-^r  p-itien^c  Indeed,  we  hive  made  a  virtue 
of  impitierce,  and  this  dcubtless  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Nation's  greatness 
Ours  is  a  countrv"  in  .1  hurry,  a.s  is  exempllfLCd 
in  the  slogan: 

"The  d.ffictilt  we  do  immediately.  The  im- 
possible takes  a  Httle  longer." 


This  is  admirable,  hut  wtt:it  happens  if  the 
w:ir  in  Vietnam  is  a  long  dfawn-out  one?  It 
could  become  the  longest  *-ar  in  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  engaged.  It  cerUdnly 
will  bcc'..\nc  that  if  DoiiaUl  JLihnson.  national 
commander  of  the  Americali  Legion,  is  right. 
The  Legion  chief,  wlio  recently  visited  South 
Vietnam,  said  at  the  Whit(  House  last  week 
ihnt  he  could  envision  the  struggle  going  on 
for  another  5.  G.  or  7  years. 

American  interteiuion  i  1  South  Vietnam 
began  in  the  Eisenhower  ac  ministration,  but 
the  currer.t  buikiui)  in  ir.npower  was  or- 
dered by  President  Kcnneiy,  and  the  first 
Amer;c an  castialties  wore  reported  late  in 
I'Jol.  Therefore,  if  the  lighting  should  con- 
tinue for  another  5  years,  i,  would  set  a  rec- 
ord for  American  in\ohcnii  nt  with  a  foreign 
foe,  c.\ceed;ng  in  duration  he  Revuluticnary 
\V;.r  (1773-83)  . 

President  Johnson  is  cage  r  for  a  settlement 
ill  Victn.im.  but  lie  lias  v  nved  to  hang  on 
tlicrc  until  the  Reds  of  N(  rth  Vietnam  and 
their  Victcong  :lUcs  end  their  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  ;  le  says  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  lefeated  and  will 
not,  grow  tired.  Moreover,  t  he  Texan  believes 
that  his  successor,  or  successors,  will,  if  nec- 
essary, carry  on  the  strugg  :e  after  he  leaves 
tile  White  House. 

Th.at  still  leaves  unanswi  Ted  the  question 
of  lio v.-  the  American  peopl  ■  would  behave  If 
the  confUct  is  prolonged.  ]  t  is  an  important 
question.  In  writing  abou  ;  the  Korean  war 
in  volume  II  cf  his  mcino  rs.  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  said: 

•'What  a  nation  can  do  c  r  must  do  begins 
w  itii  the  willingness  of  its  i  eople  to  shoulder 
tl'.e  burden." 

The  American  people  sav  the  Korean  war 
t'.irough,  but  their  patiln.je  was  badly 
strained.  Tlierc  were  hav.t:*  .:nd  doves  then, 
too.  But  in  between  were  iiilUons  of  Amer- 
icans v.ho  just  v-eren't  pcisu.-uled  that  this 
Nation's  involvement  was  vorth  tlie  cost  111 
lives  and  treasure. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  ta  d  later  that  this 
one  act  by  Mr.  Trum.m—  lis  boldness  and 
swif  tuoss  in  going  into  Koi  ea — entitled  him 
to  be  listed  among  America's  great  Presi- 
dent;;. It  seemed  at  this  tijiic,  however,  that 
the  Mi^ouriin  never  quite  succeeded  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  what 
was  i-t  stake  in  Korea,  and  lie  was  jeered  for 
calling  tlie  war  a  police  action. 

President  Truman  had  strong  backing 
when  he  first  sent  American  troops  to  Korea 
under  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  as  the  conflict  dragge(|  on.  it  became  a 
political  isiue  at  home,  ani  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  and  other  Republicins  began  calling 
it  "Truman's  war." 

In  spite  of  this  division,  which  carried 
over  into  the  1962  presidential  campaign,  the 
Communists  realized  after  %  year  of  fighting 
that  the  map  of  Korea  couldn't  be  changed 
by  violence.  After  a  .signal  trom  Moscow  and 
Peipine,  negotiations  for  a,  truce  began  on 
July  10,  1951.  The  negotiations  continued 
for  2  years;  finally,  the  am^isti':-e  agreement 
was  signed  at  Panmuni<  n  en  July  :>.!.  19.53. 
Back  in  the  spring  of  \\>b\.  President  Tru- 
man had  fired  Gen.  Douelfis  MacArthur  a.s 
Far  E.'st  commander.  Ha  disagreed  with 
MacArthur's  propo.sa!  to  attack  Red  China 
and  he  disagreed  with  M  ^Arthur's  shibbo- 
leth: ••There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 

"The  only  victory  we  'eelt."  s.iid  Mr.  Tru- 
man, "is  tlie  victorj'  of  praee."  But  in  say- 
ing this,  he  insisted  thrt  the  Commun:sts 
would  not  be  e.Uotvcd  "to  kpcp  the  fruits  of 
their  misdeeds."  Arid  tn  thr  war  ended 
where  it  began. 

The  war  in  Viernam  Is  vr-y  much  dtfifcrent 
from  Keren.  President  JoUnson's  objeciivc, 
however,  is  much  the  s.^me  ts  Mr.  Truman's: 
to  show  the  Communists  that  they  can't  get 
away  with  aggression  again*,  their  neighbor. 
Mr.  Johnson  ha?  said  tllint  the  tJnlted 
States  has  no  desire  to  conquer  North  Viet- 
nam and   that  "tiiere  is  noi  purely  military 


solution  in  sight  for  either  side."  Bat-rino 
a  change  in  policy,  this  would  .seem  tu  leave 
the  United  States  with  only  one  course  of 
action:  to  hang  on  until  the  Communists 
decide,  as  they  did  in  Korea,  that  fightin" 
is  r.o  lont^er  profitable.  °         ° 

The  Communist  leaders  of  Hanoi  and 
Peiping.  as  has  been  said,  are  betting  that 
Americans  don't  have  the  staying  power'  to 
go  the  route.  A  generation  ago.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  wore  saying  that  the  Uuiled  Slates 
was  dC'.adcnt. 


DOMINICAN  HOPE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  "In- 
side Kctiort,"  of  leporlcrs  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  v.hich  wa.s  published 
in  the  Wasliington  Post  of  May  28,  docs 
much  to  clear  the  air  regaiding  the 
Amciican  hope  for  the  Dominiclrui  Re- 
public, and  to  "Kite  the  lie,"  as  they 
wrote,  "to  shrill  critics  who  have  been 
sprcadin','  the  falf-e  rumor  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  really  favors  rir,'ht-winj; 
military  juntas  and  docs  not  trust  the 
anli-Cuaimuiiist  left." 

According  to  their  article,  the  U.S. 
action  in  Santo  Domingo  effectively 
blocked  the  possibility  of  a  coup  by  Com- 
munist elements.  As  it  turned  out,  that 
was  an  easier  ta.sk  than  the  job  of  glu- 
mTi  together  a  progressive  government 
with  staying  powci-. 

I  ask  unanimotis  con.^cnt  that  the 
Evans-Novak  art'cic  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bcin?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  10  be  printed  in  the  Recohti, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wa.'hington  Po-t,  May  28,  1905] 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
DoMiNic.\N  Hope 

S>.NTO  Domingo.— H.iving  liquidated  the 
undeniable  threat  of  another  Cuba  In  the 
Caribbean,  the  United  States  is  now  liquid..t- 
iiig  the  tlircat  of  a  return  to  strong  man. 
rigiit\vii:g  military  rule. 

Tlie  intciire  effort  going  into  this  wor'K 
ought  once  and  for  all  to  give  the  lie  to 
shrill  critics  who  have  been  spreading  the 
f.Jse  rumor  that  President  Johnson  re.ally  fa- 
vors rightwing  military  jimtas  and  doesn't 
tru:t  the  anti-Ccmmiy^ist  Icit. 

The  intensity  of  tht  effort  to  rehabilltr.t? 
the  Icft-of-ccnter  letdrrs  still  holed  up  in  the 
cobweb  of  narrow  streets  in  the  old  city  has 
not  yet  been  fully  reported.  Nor,  it  should 
be  added,  has  the  collateral  and  perhaps  more 
Important  effort  to  deal  with  thnt  stubborn 
liolitical  primitive,  Col.  Antonio  Imbert  Bsr- 
rera.  Tony  Imbert  now  claims  iwithnut  a 
shred  of  proof)  to  hold  the  conlidrnco  of  the 
whole  country  except  for  the  revolutionary- 
forces  here. 

The  best  place  to  str-rt  th?  story  is  In 
President  John.«;on's  oval  office  in  the  White 
Hou.;e  one  day  last  week.  Arnnng  the  ;-:.o  pres- 
ent were  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
hs  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Thomas  Mann.  In  a  voice  mixed  with  sad- 
ness and  anger,  the  President  said  he  wa  = 
being  blam'd  for  using  the  U.S.  Marines  to 
establish  and  support  n  return  to  milit.-'.ry 
dictatorship  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Nothing  could  put  him  in  a  falser  light,  tlie 
President  said 

.Almost  as  tbt-»  President  spoke.  Tony  Tm- 
bert's  military  forces  were  mopping  tip  the 
la.'t  rtmaining  rebel  pockets  north  of  the 
U.S. -patrolled  corridor  that  separates  the 
rebel  forces  in  the  heart  cf  the  city  from 
Imbert'f.  TItIs  mopping  up.  far  from  prov- 
ing th:!t  the  United  States  was  helping  Colo- 
nel Imbert.  w:  s  a-i  essential  event  to  per- 
mit McGeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  eyes 
and  ears  here  fcr  10  days,  to  begin  his  serious 
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talks  with  rebel  leaders.     Serious  talks  were 
impo.ssible  while  the  two  sides  sniped  at  each 

other. 

But  once  the  United  States  had  the  two 
sides  apart,  with  22.000  marines  and  para- 
troopers in  the  middle,  the  stage  was  set  for 
serious  bargaining.  Subtly  and  ever  so 
gently,  Tony  Imbert  was  warned  that,  if  he 
cor.tintics  to  insist  on  his  claim  to  be  the 
head  of  the  legitimate  government,  the 
Uraied  S'tatcs  might  find  Itself  vuiable  to  lo- 
cate enough  cash,  to  pay  Imbrrfs  troops. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  United  Stp.trs  miglit 
also  not  come  through  with  Ijudgetary-sup- 
pcrt  funds  wiiicii  Imbert  must  have  to  p^y 
the  country's  Government  wor'Kcrs. 

In  t'ne  end.  of  course,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  go  much  furtlier  to  force  Imt)ert  to  agree 
on  a  no:i-lmbert  government. 

Alon't  with  this  no-nonsense  maneuver  to 
cut  Imbert  down  to  size,  the  United  States 
has  new  reappraised  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Dcno.  with  interesting  rc;:ults. 

Instead  of  finding  a  front  for  the  most 
t^anEtcrous  elements  in  the  rebel  camp,  as 
C  jlonrl  Caamano  had  been  repeatedly  char- 
acterized in  the  past,  the  United  States  now 
finds  a  soldier-politician  who  is  the  unques- 
tioned rebel  strong  arm. 

Where  before  the  shadowy  figure  of  Hector 
.^risty  was  regarded  by  the  United  States  as 
Caamano's  gray  eminence,  today  Caamnno  is 
u"scr;bcd  not  as  a  tool  of  Aristy  or  of  Com- 
munist elements  within  the  rebel  camp,  but 
as  his  own  man — trustworthy,  honorable,  and 
fully  capable  of  keeping  any  agreement  he 
finally  signs. 

Thus,  the  concltision  is  inescapable  that, 
h.ving  eliminated  the  possibility  of  a  Com- 
munist coup  by  swift,  bold  action  on  April 
28,  the  United  States  is  now  promoting  a 
progressive  governm.ent.  Ttie  problem  is  to 
glue  one  together  out  of  the  wrcck:ige  of 
Dominican  politics. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OP  HEROISM— RE- 
FLECTIONS ON  MEMORIAL  DAY, 
1965 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
Memorial  Day,  1965,  has  come  and  gone, 
but  the  reason  for  this  solemn  holiday 
still  haunts  the  minds  of  some  of  us. 

On  this  day,  each  year,  the  American 
people  rouse  themselves  from  other 
thoughts  and  pursuits,  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  given  their  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  in  the  defense  of  our  freedom. 

From  thousands  of  bunting-draped 
speakers  platfoi-ms  in  villa.ges,  hamlets, 
towns,  and  cities  all  over  this  land,  once 
more  came  the  oft-repeated  words:  "So, 
on  this  Memorial  Day,  we  pause  to  honor 
those" — and  so  forth. 

The  speakers'  words,  the  sound  of 
muffled  drums  and  tap.s — echoing  over 
green  fields  filled  v^'ith  neat  white  crosses, 
row  on  row,  soon  fade  away,  and  are  for- 
gotten as  we  turn  again  to  the  harsh  re- 
alities which  face  the  living.  So.  until 
next  Memorial  Day  most  of  us  v.-ill  for- 
get the  real  significance  of  the  day:  the 
fact  that  without  the  sacrifices  of  our 
honored  dead,  our  free  Nation  and  the 
world  as  v.e  know  it  •wo'dld  not  exist. 

We  also  tend  to  forget  the  fact  that 
throughout  our  history  there  have  been 
extraordinary  men— heroes — who  have 
"iven  that  extra  measure  of  devotion,  and 
by  their  example  have  inspired  others  to 
rise  to  greater  heights  in  defending  free- 
dom in  its  hours  of  danger. 

Most  conspicuous  among  those  heroes 
are  the  comparative  handful  of  men  who 


are  entitled  to  wear  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

The  Medal  of  Honor,  our  Nation's 
hi;-;hest  award  for  military  valor,  is  given 
only  to  those  who  have  acted  vdth  su- 
preme courage,  with  total  disregard  of 
tliLir  own  safety,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
hazardous  conditioi\s.  It  is  bestowed  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  reflects 
our  Nation's  ja'atitude  to  tlio-e  who,  in 
moments  of  uncommon  lisk,  oCTercd  in 
our  defense  everjthing  thry  had  includ- 
in::  life  itself. 

Any  man  who  has  seiTcd  in  combat 
knov.S  that  mar.y  v.-ho  qualify  for  deco- 
rations do  not  receive  them,  becau.se  their 
deeds  of  valor  were  not  observed,  or  be- 
cause there  were  no  survivors  to  recount 
them.  However,  this  fact  shou'd  not  de- 
tract from  the  tribute  we  pay  those  who 
did  earn  our  Nation's  highest  award  for 
heroism. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  itself  is  merely 
a  token,  a  gesture  of  recognition  of  "Con- 
spicuous gallantrj'  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,"  and  for  sacrifices  which 
cannot  be  measured  or  repaid  in  terms 
of  worldly  goods. 

The  harsh  fact  that  we  have  not  al- 
ways remembered  and  properly  honored 
our  Nation's  outstanding  heroes  was  once 
again  forcefully  brought  to  my  attention 
by  an  article  in  This  VJeo'k  magazine 
which  was  distributed  with  Sunday 
newspapers,  all  over  the  country,  on  May 
30. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  High  Cost 
of  Heroism,"  was  written  by  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy, and  was  particularly  timely, 
coming  as  it  did  on  Memorial  E>ay. 

Mr.  McCarthy  traced  the  sad  history 
of  the  shameful  treatment  accorded  some 
of  our  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
wmners.  Among  others,  he  cited  the  pro- 
tracted tax  troubles  which  plagued  World 
War  I  hero  Sgt.  Ahin  York. 

I  believe  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  editors  of  This  Week  magazine  and 
author  Joe  McCarthy  for  nudging  our 
national  conscience  about  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
heroes  have  been  ill-treated,  ignored,  and 
pushed  aside. 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  to  all 
Senators,  and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow^s: 

The  High  Coct  or  Hkroism 

(Our  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  have  a 
brief  moment  in  the  sun  and  unfortunately 
a  long  time  in  the  shade.) 

(By  Joe  McCarthy) 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  as  America  honors 
its  war  dead,  it  might  be  weU  to  consider 
how  much  honor  is  paid  to  otir  greatest  war 
heroes — the  gallant  band  of  233  surviving 
recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Na- 
tion's highest  award  for  bravery  "above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Until  recently,  the  ceremonial  recognition 
given  regularly  by  the  CJovemment  to  the 
wearers  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  a  special 
red-carpet  invitation  to  the  President's  In- 
auguration. Tiie  medalists  were  seated  In  a 
place  of  prominence  among  the  dignitaries 
near  the  President  and  treated  as  VIP's  at 
the  inaugural  balls.  Tliey  had  to  pay  for 
the  trip  to  Washington  themselves,  or  hitch 
a  ride  on  a  military  aircraft,  one  of  the  few 
privileges  that  goes  with  the  medal.    Free 


living  quarters  were  availa'ole  at  niiHt:a-y 
posts  near  the  Capital. 

"Eveir  4  years  they  made  us  feel  pretty 
importnct."  says  one  aging  medal  recipient 
from  World  War  I.    "We  looked  forward  to  it." 

But  last  January,  at  President  Johnson's 
inauguration,  the  red  carpet  was  not  rolled 
cut.  The  invitation  sent  to  Medal  of  Honor 
men  included  no  special  seats  among  the 
top-rariiing  guests  and  no  tickets  to  the 
gaia  balls.  A  letter  exp'isined,  regretfully, 
tiiat  there  were  no  free  beds  for  civilian 
medal  re.-ipients  at  Fort  Myer  or  Fort  Mc- 
Nair.  By  and  laige.  those  who  did  go  to  the 
inauguration  were  the  few  men  who  live  near 
Washington. 

'  It  was  said,  unofficially,  that  the  admin- 
istration wai.ied  to  eniphasize  achievements 
of  peace  rather  than  t'ae  memory  of  wartime 
heroics:  tlie  medalists  singled  cut  for  special 
reco::nit:on  at  the  Johnson  inauguration  were 
outstanding  scientists,  aitists,  educators,  and 
professional  people  decorated  with  the  civil- 
ian Medal  of  Freedom. 

THE  PRIVTLECES   OF  A  MEDAL  HOLDEK 

Aldng  with  the  privilege  of  getting  free 
transportation  on  military  planes.  If  space 
and  flights  are  available,  a  Medal  of  Honor 
recipient  rates  only  two  special  benefits  not 
given  to  other  veterans.  He  can  apply  for 
an  optional  Government  pension  of  $100  a 
month  after  the  age  of  40.  and,  if  his  sons  are 
qualified,  they  may  obtain  appointments  to 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  or  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy without  ccngrcrsicnal  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  widely  assumed  by  servicemen  that 
veterans  wearing  the  Medal  of  Honor's  blue 
and  white-starred  rosette  in  their  lapels  are 
legally  entitled  to  receive  a  hand  salute.  But 
such  a  courtesy  is  not  required  by  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  re2:ulations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  awarding  the 
$100  a  month  pension  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago.  not  as  a  needed  nnan- 
cial  benefit  but  simply  because  the  legisla- 
tors realized  that  the  medal  winners  were 
receiving  little  or  no  recognition  from  the 
Government  for  their  wartime  heroism. 

The  author  of  the  pension  measure.  Repre- 
sentative Olin  TEACtTi,  of  Texas,  himself  a 
World  War  II  Infantry  officer  with  the  Silver 
Stitr  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  pointed  out 
to  Corsgress  that  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  lagging  far  behind  Britain  and 
France  in  showing  official  gratitude  to  out- 
sta-nding  patriotic  heroes.  'When  TE.*GrT  in- 
troduced his  pension  bill,  they  were  receiving 
$10  a  month  after  the  r.ge  of  65,  a  pension 
attthorized  before  World  War  I. 

"The  $100  a  month  they're  getting  now 
Isnt  enough  to  live  on,  of  course,"  a  Govern- 
ment oPici.Tl  said  a  few  weeks  ago.  "It's  just 
something  to  let  them  know  we  haven't  for- 
gotten them." 

The  Gcvemmor.t  official  was  asked  If  any 
further  increase  in  benefits  for  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  was  planned  for  the  near 
future. 

"Tliere  are  no  such  plans."  he  said. 

ROLLCALL    OF    FAME 

Today's  living  283  Honor  Medalists  range  In 
age  from  89 -year-old  MaJ.  Frank  C.  Anders, 
who  won  his  medal  in  the  Philippine  insttr- 
rsction  of  1899.  to  30-year-old  Capt.  Roger  H. 
C.  Donlon,  decorated  last  December  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  bravery  in  Vietnam.  Tliey 
include  such  well-known  n.'.mes  as  C.ipt.  Ed- 
die Rickeubacker,  Gen.  Jim^my  Doolittie,  cow- 
boy movie  star  Audie  Murphy.  Marine  flyer 
Joe  Foss,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  South 
Dakota  and  Is  tod.^y  commissioner  cf  the 
American  Foatball  League,  and  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  who  was  given  the  medal  for  his 
solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic  in  1927. 

Many  of  the  medal  holders  have  stayed  on 
In  the  armed  services  until  retirement,  or  aie 
still  on  active  duty  waiting  to  retire,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  are  in  modest  paying 
Federal  and  State  Government  jobs.    There 
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are  27  medalists  working  in  various  cities,  for 
example,  as  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits,  the  result  of  an  order  issued  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  directing  the  VA  to  hire  any 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient  who  applied  for  a 
Job  in  that  Department. 

A  typical  medalist  employed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  Newark.  N.J.,  is 
Nicholas  Oresko,  who  singlehandedly  charged 
and  demolished  two  enemy  machinegun 
positions  in  Germany  in  1945,  wiping  out  the 
second  emplacement  with  grenades  and  rifle 
fire  while  severely  wounded. 

Not  so  typical  is  Henry  E.  'Red"  Erwin,  the 
only  enlisted  airman  to  win  the  medal  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II,  and  nov,-  assigned 
to  the  VA  office  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  To 
make  himself  presentable  enough  to  hold  a 
job  with  many  contacts,  Erwin  spent  more 
than  2  years  in  a  veterans'  hospital  after  the 
war  undergoing  skin-grafting  surgery  on  his 
burned  and  disfigured  face.  In  a  B-29  on  a 
bombing  mission  over  Japan  a  phosphorus 
bomb  caught  and  ignited  in  the  plane.  To 
save  the  plane  and  the  other  men  in  its  crew. 
Erwin  groped  for  the  burning  bomb,  picked 
It  up,  and  carried  it  forward  to  the  copilots 
window  with  his  hands  and  clothing  in 
flames,  and  dropped  it  outside. 

Most  of  the  medalholders  are  members  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  Society,  which  meets 
every  2  years  at  reunions  and  publishes  a 
quarterly  bulletin  and  newsletter  to  keep  the 
highly  exclusive  group  informed  of  each 
other's  doings.  The  current  president  of  the 
society  is  Thomas  J.  Kelly,  a  New  Yorker  who 
worked  his  way  through  law  school  after  win- 
ning the  Medal  of  Honor  and  now  serves  as 
an  Administrator  in  the  Manhattan  office  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Even  among  the  annals  of  Medal  of  Honor 
citations  for  the  past  century,  which  crowd 
every  page  with  unbelievable  stories  of  self- 
less daring,  the  account  of  Kelly's  award- 
winning  exploit  under  fire  stands  out. 

As  a  21-year-old  medical  aid  man,  Kelly 
was  attached  to  an  armored  infantry  platoon 
Which  was  caught  by  a  surprise  attack  while 
crossing  an  open  clearing  in  Germany.  The 
platoon  and  Kelly  ran  from  the  plateau- 
like  exposed  ground  to  the  protection  of  a 
downhill  slope,  leaving  dead  and  wounded 
Americans  behind  them. 

Going  back  into  the  clearing  to  bring  the 
wounded  to  safety  meant  crawling  and  run- 
ning under  fire  from  the  surrounding  woods 
for  a  distance  of  300  yards,  but  Kelly  de- 
cided to  try  it.  On  his  "first  trip  he  led  out  a 
group  of  seven  blinded  and  shocked  casvial- 
ties  who  were  able  to  walk  under  his  guid- 
ance. Then  he  went  back  across  the  exposed 
terrain  again  and  again,  carrying  and  drag- 
ging more  wounded  soldiers.  Two  other  GI's. 
who  tried  to  help  him.  were  both  killed. 
Kelly  made  10  trips  in  all,  rescuing  17  fallen 
men  from  tYnf  field  of  s-^-eeping  machine- 
gun  fire  and  exploding  mortar  shells. 

"YOU    KNOW    WH.AT'S    RIGHT" 

"I  thought  of  Sister  Saint  Peter,  one  of  the 
nuns  who  taught  me  in  parochial  school."  he 
said  recently.  "I  could  feel  her  gold  ring 
tapping  against  my  forehead,  as  it  did  when 
she  was  trying  to  teach  me  something,  and  I 
could  hear  her  saying.  "Tom  Kelly,  you  know 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong.  "There  are 
wounded  men  out  there— go  and  get  them."  "' 

As  president  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  So- 
ciety. Kelly  hears  more  about  the  problems  of 
medal  winners  than  anybody  in  the  Penta- 
gxi  or  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Many 
of  the  war  heroes  in  his  fraternity  feel  that 
they  get  too  much  recognition — of  the  wrong 
kind. 

"Wearing  the  Medal  of  Honor  can  be  harder 
than  winning  It."  Kelly  said.  "A  medal- 
holder  sometimes  flnds  his  commanding  offi- 


cer, or  his  boss  in  civilian  life,  leaning  over 
backward,  making  sure  he  Isut  treated  anv 
better  than  anybody  else  because  of  his 
medal. 

"If  he  makes  a  mistake,  or  gets  into  trouble, 
he's  likely  to  be  given  a  ro'^vghcr  punisiuncnt 
than  he  would  have  gotten  if  he  didn't  have 
the  medal.  He's  always  carefully  walking  a 
tightrope   in  the   glare  of  tiie  .spotlight." 

TROUBI.r.    M.\KES    ua\DMNr.S 

An  automobile  accident  or  a  bankruptcy,  a 
divorce  trial  or  a  friendly  pHrty  turning  into 
a  noisy  brawl,  any  of  the  tnisfortunes  that 
ordinarily  wouldn't  be  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  can  make  headlines  if  a  Medal 
of  Honor  hero  is  involved. 

"The  ones  you  read  about  are  the  few  who 
are  having  personal  troubles,"  Kelly  says, 
"so  people  think  many  Medfil  of  Honor  men 
have  a  terrible  time  trying  to  adjust  to  civil- 
ian li^'e.  Nobody  writes  aljoiut  all  the  rest  of 
us  who  are  quietly  raising  fiimilicG  and  wor- 
rying about  the  morttrige  p.iynients  like 
everybody  eise." 

The  Medal  of  Honor  lieroe.s  best  known  by 
postwar  newspaper  readers  are  indeed  tlie 
ones  plagued  by  tiie  most  troubles,  such  as 
tobacco-chewing  Charles  E.  "Commando" 
Kelly,  from  Pittsburgh,  the  36th  Division's 
one-man  army  in  Italy. ^^  Chuck  Kelly,  as 
he  was  called  in  his  outtit,  hjs  occupied  more 
space  in  newspapers  since  the  war  than  dur- 
ing it — thanks  to  his  prolons^ed  struggles 
lA-lth  unemployment,  illnese,  and  financial 
woes.  Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York,  who  died  last  Sep- 
tember at  the  age  of  76.  became  almost  as 
famous  in  the  last  20  years  for  his  incoine 
tax  litigations  :vs  he  was  for  his  World  War  I 
Jieroism.  Sergeant  York's  feat  of  1918  was 
hailed  by  Marshal  Foch  as  the  greatest  ac- 
complishment of  any  soldier  in  all  the  armies 
of  Europe.  In  a  4-hour  skirmish  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  in  1918.  Yorlt  and  a  few  com- 
panions killed  25  Germans  and  captured  the 
rest  of  an  enemy  machinegun  battalion,  4 
officers  and  128  enlisted  men. 

A  modest  and  unpretentious  Tennessee 
mountaineer.  York  firmly  rpfuped  after  the 
war  to  capiUUize  on  his  Medal  of  Honor. 
Finally  he  was  persuaded  that  a  movie  bi- 
ography, starring  Gary  Cooper,  could  inspire 
patriotism.  For  the  film  rlglils  to  his  life 
story.  York  was  paid  some  $150,000.  most  of 
wliich    he    gave   away    to    wortliy   c.iuscs   and 

needy  friends. 

Then  York  was  hit  by  an  income  tax  and 
interest  bill  for  $172,000.  His  rase  dragged 
through  coiirts  for  years.  The  Inrernrtl  Rev- 
enue authorities  finally  agreed  to  settle  for 
$25,000.  raised  by  public  donation. 

Probably  the  most  shaky  postwar  read- 
justment attempted  by  any  Medal  of  Honor 
recipient  was  the  one  tackled  by  Audie  Mur- 
phy. Murphy,  who  won  more  decorations 
than  any  other  soldier  in  World  War  II.  re- 
ceived his  Medal  of  Honor*  a%ard  for  holding 
a  woods  attacked  by  the  Cermans  almost 
singlehanded,  personally  killing  or  wounding 
50  of  the  enemy.  He  left  his  cotton-growing 
hometown  of  Farmersville,  Tex.,  after  the 
war  and  went  to  HollywooJ  to  become  a 
movie  star. 

Now  40 — he  was  only  20  viheii  he  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor — Murphy  is  Comfortably  and 
solidly  established  in  filmlaad  and  as  a  mil- 
lionaire cowboy  movie  star,  the  only  horse- 
riding  actor  still  working  regiilarly  in  motion 
pictures.  He  appears  in  folir  or  five  west- 
erns a  year,  low-budget  filma  that  are  shown 
mainly  in  small-town  theatens. 

Murphy  was  regarded  as  9  "hot"  prospect 
when  he  first  came  to  Hollywood,  and  Mur- 
phy's friends  believe  that  he  might  have 
become  a  glamour  star  if  he  h.-id  patronized 
the_^right  people  in  Hollywood.  But  he  kept 
the'right  people  at  arm's  l^gth  and  never 
regretted  it. 


"I  have  only  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
Hollywood-type  people,"  Audie  once  said 
"I  say  nodding  to  them  and  they  say  nod- 
ding to  me." 

Murphy  enjoys  his  role  as  a  western  per- 
former. His  peaceful  existence  in  Hollywood 
is  marred  only  by  go.ssip  column  mentions 
of  a  Medal  of  Honor  hero  being  thrown  ou' 
of  Sun.^tt  Strip  nightclubs.  It  is  another 
holder,  but  everyone  thinks  the  coUimnlst.s 
arc  writing  about  Murphy,  who  never  goes  to 
nightclubs. 

Murphy  makes  a  point  of  never  Identifylne 
himself  publicly  with  his  Medal  of  Honor 
whicli  he  has  given,  along  with  his  other 
medals,  to  his  two  voting  sons.  He  avoids 
meetings  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Society  and 
turns  down  invitations  to  appear  in  his  re- 
serve uniform  at  parades.  However,  he  went 
to  a  PTA  meeting  in  Gardena,  Calif.,  recently 
and  made  a  speech  on  "What  the  Const im". 
tinn  Means  to  Me." 

SALUTE    TO    GLORY 

The  most  impressive  salute  ever  given  to 
Medal  of  Honor  holders  and  perhaps  from 
the  looks  of  things,  the  last  one,  was  a  spe- 
cial reception  attended  by  240  wearers  of  the 
award  at  the  White  House  on  May  2,  1963,  the 
largest  gathering  of  the  medalists  in  one 
place  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  heroes  of  six  wars  filed  past  President 
Kennedy,  shaking  his  hand,  some  in  wheel- 
chairs and  others  on  crutches,  the  Presidents 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  made  a 
remark  which  well  described  the  emotion  of 
the  spectators: 

"It  is  like  watching  a  million  flags  m>trch 
bv." 


PRESIDENT 


JOHNSONS 
POLICY 


VIETNAM 


Ml-.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Thomas  Paine  said,  "There  are  the  times 
that  try  mens  souls."  he  was  describing 
the  pressures  of  life  nearly  200  years 
af,'0.  That  great  patriot  might  be 
dismayed  to  find,  were  he  alive  today, 
that  the  pressures  and  crises  have  multi- 
plied; that  these  times  are  far  more  try- 
ing, perhaps,  then  the  relatively  placid 
days  of  the  American  struggle  for 
independence. 

But  Tom  Paine  would  be  cheered.  I 
believe,  by  the  courage,  the  patience,  the 
skill,  and  the  fortitude  of  this  Nation's 
Ciiicf  Maaistratc,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  our  Pres- 
ident's policy  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict: 
wielding  forcefully  this  country's  awe- 
some strength  and  destructive  power,  yet 
always  holding  out  the  hand  of  peace, 
offering  to  our  adversaries  a  reasonable 
and  workable  settlement,  if  they  v.ill  but 
agree  to  negotiate. 

This,  I  believe,  is  statesmanship  of  a 
high  order;  and  I  believe  that  in  these 
"times  which  try  men's  souls,"  wc  can 
draw  strength  from  our  President  "s  con- 
duct in  his  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  excellent 
aiticles,  by  Michael  Padev  which  rein- 
foi'ce  and  expand  upon  these  views.  The 
articles  v.ere  published  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  of  May  5  and  14. 

I  also  commend  to  other  Senators  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Negotiations 
on  Vietnam."  It  was  published  in  the 
Washingtin  Evening  Star  of  May  18.  I 
also  request  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and    the   editorial    were    ordered    to    be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  May  5,   19G5] 

ANAi-Viis  or  T.^CTICs:  Johnson  Revolution- 
izes FOREic.N-   Policy 
(By  Michael   Padev) 

Washincioh. — President  Johnson  has  com- 
pletely revolutionized  American  foreign 
jwlicy  in  the  last  3  monthi — since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bombing  raids  on  Communist 
HoTih  V'.etnam. 

SoiUlieast  Asia,  and  now  the  Carilibean. 
axe  the  regions  where  tius  jiew  Johnson 
jK/I.cy  has  been  tried.  But  its  repercussions 
are  bound  to  be  v.orld'.vide,  and  its  effect  on 
the  future  course  of  international  develop- 
nients  Is  certain  to  be  decisive. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  is  to  put  the 
United  States  squarely  "on  the  map"  as  the 
greatest  power — fully  aware  of  its  overwhelm- 
ing strength  and  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to 
\ise  that  strength  in  defense  of  U.S.  national 
interests  and  international  peace. 

In  the  last  20  years  or  so  Mr.  Johnson's 
predecessors  were,  in  most  cases,  rather 
power  shy.  Tliey  were  apologetic  about 
America's  enormous  military  strength  and 
tretaendous  economic  and  industrial  capac- 
ity. 

Wherever  and  whenever  limited  American 
military  strength  had  to  be  used — as.  for 
cx.imple.  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  Berlin, 
Korea,  and  the  Middle  E.ist — this  was  always 
under  the  auspices  of  some  "international" 
sponsorship. 

The  Idea  was  crinvcyed  that  there  was 
something  baslcnlly  wrong  in  the  iise  of 
American  military  strength.  Yet  the  only 
wrong  thing  about  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
Jclen  itrelf  wa.*;  wrong. 

Tlic  use  of  military  strength  is  not  "■'rrong" 
by  itself.  It  depends  on  who  uses  it,  how, 
pvd  for  what  purpose. 

In  this  field  (the  use  of  military  .strength) 
the  record  of  the  United  States  is  second  to 
n^rip.  The  United  States  is  not  a  colonial 
or  imjjerlalistic  power,  it  holds  no  foreign 
country  In  bondage  and  it  never  has  waged 
wnrs  for  conquest. 

Contrary  to  whnt  leftwingers  and  "liberals" 
STfv,  the  world  is  rot  nfrnid  of  American  mili- 
tary power.  To  the  contrary — all  F-.ipportcrs 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  as  well  as  nil 
enslaved  nation.*; — in  Europe,  In  A.sia,  ar.d 
everywhere  else — .olways  have  welcomed  nnd 
welcome  now  the  display  and  the  exercise  of 
A^nerlran  military  power.  Thi.?  is  so  because 
'hey  know  that  American  power  Is  their 
friend  and  protector. 

The  quick,  forceful,  and  determined  use 
of  American  military  power  in  southeast 
.*.'!a  and  the  Cnribbe-in  will — we  con  he  cer- 
t-ijn—  rrrcatly  Incre-tse  Amcricnn  influence 
throufThout  tlie  world. 

All  our  true  friends  will  welcome  v.i'h  re- 
lief and  satisfaction  the  ne'^vs  that,  at  long 
last,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
fcllov.'ing  a  fcrcipn  policy  wortViv  of  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world — a  policy  based  on  tlie 
use  of  adeqii.otc  US.  rtrcngth  where  aggres- 
sors have  to  be  .^topped  and  •.'here  Commu- 
nist conspiracies  have  to  be  defeated. 

The  success  of  this  policy  can  bc^t  be 
Judged  by  the  angry  and  desperate  howls 
coming  from  the  Communist  cnmp.  The 
Communists  are  hurt — badly — and  they 
shriek  the  louder  because  they  did  not  expect 
such  a  hard  blow  to  come  from  the  United 
States  just  now. 

For  many  years,  the  Reds  v/ere  acctistomed 
to  Americ.n  inaction  in  the  f.icc  of  their 
iTO','. ing  provocations.  But  now  the  man  in 
the  White  Hou.<=e  shows  that  he  can  act — and 
how.  When  shot  at,  he  shoots  back  right 
..v,ay,  wUiiout  even  consulting  the  United 
Nations. 


And  as  L.BJ.s  guns  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  his  aim  Is  deadly  accurate,  the 
Reds  are  beginning  to  realize  they  are  in  the 
wrong  game. 

This  soon  will  bring  the  Communist  lead- 
ers to  an  "agonizing  reappraisal"  of  their 
policy  tov.ard  the  United  States. 

The  one  thing  that  the  Communists  don't 
■want — and  cannot  afford  to  have — is  a  real 
showdown  (a  "confrontation."  as  Washing- 
ton diplomats  would  say)  with  the  United 
btat€s.  They  w  il  change  their  policy  when 
tliey  £:ee  that  a  confrontation  might  be  in- 
evitable. We  then  shall  be  on  the  road 
to'.vard  a  more  peaceful  world. 


iFr&m  the  Indianapolis  Star.  M;  y  14.   1&65] 
L  B  J.'s    .SrrECH    W.as    ErrECTiVE    Public 

DlTLOMACT 

(By  Michael  Padev.  Star  foreign  editor) 
V.'ASHiNGTors. — President  Johnson's  speech 
before  the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  yesterday  was  a  very  skillful 
and  a  very  effective  step  of  public  diplo- 
macy. 

The  President  said  things  and  proposed 
policies   which   are   meant  to — 

1.  Further  deepen  the  rift  between  Mos- 
cow niid  Peiping. 

2.  Make  the  Hanoi  Communist  regime 
think  twice  before  agreeing  to  accept  any 
military  help  from  Red  China. 

3.  Strengthen  the  "peace  party"  among 
North    Vietnam's   Communist    leaders. 

Contrary  to  what  liberal  exp)erts  on  Com- 
munist affairs  predicted,  the  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war  has  not  drawn  Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China  together.  To  the  contrary, 
it  has  moved  them  further  apart. 

The  Red  Chinese  press  is  now  full  of  scorn- 
ful attacks  on  the  Soviet  leaders,  who  are 
accused  of  kowtowing  to  the  American  im- 
perialists and  of  being  scared  to  help  the 
glorious  Commur.ist  comrades  in  North  Viet- 
nam against  the  American  "pajjer  tigers." 

But  Red  China  Is  not  helping  North  Viet- 
nam either.  Though  the  Soviet  press  has 
so  far  been  silent  on  the  matter.  Soviet  and 
East  European  Communist  diplomats  have 
been  pointing  out  in  talks  with  Western 
cffirials  that  it  is  the  Red  Chinese  who  seem 
to  be  scared,  in  spite  of  the  bombastic  war 
propaganda. 

By  stressing  that  Red  China  is  the  only 
dar.ger  to  peace  in  Aria.  President  Johnson 
has  given  a  diplomatic  "helping  hand"  to 
the  Soviet  leaders  in  their  difficult  strug- 
gle ng.-inst  Peiping. 

This  is  a  very  clever  political  move.  Tlie 
United  States  should  do  its  utmost  to 
worsen  the  quarrel  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China.  Disunited  Communists  are 
much  less  draigerous  than  united  Com- 
munists. 

It  is  also  obvious  t'nat  all  is  net  well  be- 
tween Red  China  i.nd  the  Hanoi  Communist 
government. 

The  US.  bombing  offensive  against  Com- 
munist targets  in  North  Vietnam  has  made 
Hanoi  suffer  very  dearly  for  its  "war  of  lib- 
eration" in  Sou'ih  V:etiiam. 

Red  China  also  supports  this  "war  of  lib- 
eration." But  there  are  no  Red  Chinese 
casualty  lists,  no  Red  Chinese  bridges  are 
bombcci.  and  no  Red  Chinese  ccmmunication 
lines  are  destroyed. 

As  the  U.S.  air  offensive  against  Hanoi 
continues  and  is  extended,  the  North  Viet- 
nam Comnmnist  leaders  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  their  country  is  the  or.ly  victim  in  a 
w.-ir  which  is  supposed  to  be  common  Com- 
munist property. 

The  unequal  share  of  sacrifices,  hardships 
and  privations  is  never  a  good  basis  for  a  last- 
ing alliance  between  states. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Hanoi  Ccmmunlsts 
leaders  will  point  out  to  their  Chinese  com- 
rades  that   a   peaceful   settlement  with   the 


United  States  might  prove  to  be  the  only  way 
to  save  North  Vietnam  from  destruction  and 
devastation. 

Red  Chinese  propaganda  about  the  United 
State*  being  a  paper  tiger  must  sound  very 
hollow  in  Hanoi  Just  now  for  it  is  the  Hanoi 
leaders  who  know,  from  painful  experience, 
that  the  paper  tiger  has  very  sharp  teeth, 
indeed. 

By  offering  agr.in  "unconditional  disctis- 
sions"  for  peace,  coupled  with  an  imagina- 
tive^nd  constriKtive  American  plan  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  an  international  cooper- 
ative development  project  in  southeast  Asia, 
President  Johnson  has  appealed  directly  to 
the  "peace  party"  among  Hanoi's  Communist 
leaders. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
"perce  party"  does  exist  in  Hanoi.  We  often 
believe,  mistakenly,  that  all  Communists 
think  r^nd  act  alike.  But  this  is  not  true, 
especially  in  times  of  stress,  emergency  or 
War. 

Wc  can  be  sure  that  there  is.  at  present, 
a  very  strong  group  of  North  Vietnam  Com- 
munist leaders  who  doubt,  or  who  begin  to 
doubt,  the  wisdom  of  contintiing  the  "libera- 
tion war"  in  South  Vietnam. 

y'r.  Johncon's  speech  was  meant  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  exactly  this  group 
of  Hanoi  leaders. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  18, 
1965)  V 

NeOOTTATIOKS    ok    ViKTNAlC 

President  Johnson's  call  for  unconditional 
peace  talks  on  Vietnam,  ccunhined  with  the 
idea  that  "there  is  no  purely  military  solu- 
tion in  sight  for  either  side,"  is  being  wUdly 
niisiiiterpreted  by  some  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Critics  of  administration  policy  have  seized 
on  these  two  phrases  to  bolster  their  hope 
that  k  sellout  in  Vietnam  is  in  the  making. 
If  a  negotiation  can  be  started,  they  say.  It 
will  be  based  on  our  recognition  of  a  military 
staleipate  in  Vietnam.  Whether  cr  not  the 
Communist  Vietcong  is  accepted  as  a  party 
to  tiie  negotiation,  its  status  as  a  political 
power  will  be  conceded. 

The  United  States,  these  people  believe, 
will  be  willing  to  accept  participation  of  the 
Vietcong  as  a  major  element  of  a  coalition 
government  In  Soutb  Vietnam  which  will 
ultiraately  lead  to  the  reunification  of  the 
country  under  the  leadership  of  Hanoi. 

The  President,  in  our  opinion,  means  no 
such  tiling.  A  willingness  to  negotiate  un- 
conditionally does  not  mean  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  and  all  conditions  to 
achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  And  to  say  that 
no  purely  military  solution  is  in  sight  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  is  resigned 
cither  to  a  Vietcong  victory  or  an  indefinite 
£taleta:;te. 

The  President,  in  short,  is  not  seeking  a  ne- 
gotiation in  order  to  consecrate  a  defer.t. 
Much  of  his  speech  last  Thursday  was  dc- 
vot-cd  to  the  t.tsk  of  pointing  out  that  ti.c 
strurrcle  against  the  Vietcong  is  being  waged 
on  political,  economic,  and  social  leve'.s  which 
are  -Concurrent  and  complementary  to  the 
niili";.ry  war.  Nothing  that  he  has  said  cov.ld 
be  itttcrpreted  to  mean  that  this  struggle 
against  Communist  domination  will  not  be 
ultiiji.itely  successful. 

NO  ne^oti-.tion  undert.iken  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  is  Uliely  in  any  event  to 
produce  a  final  seitiemer.t  of  the  Vietii.-.aie^c 
problem.  The  United  SUites.  as  tiie  Presi- 
dent lias  nir.dc  clc^r  many  times,  cannot  ac- 
cept atiy  formv.la  which  ccnipromises  I'.'.e 
frcC'dom  and  independence  of  South  Victnr.m. 

Wlii.t  may  be  uegoti.ible  are  the  terms  for 
a  csase-firc  in  the  south,  torrcthcr  with  at-. 
eitd"  to  infiltration  of  nieti  and  arms  from 
North  Vietnam  and  the  bombing  of  North 
Vi  et  names  c  ins  tall  .-itions. 
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It  is  possible  also  that  the  tjroundwork 
could  be  laid  for  elections  in  South  Viet- 
iv.im  withui  a  reasc^nable  time  alter  a  cease- 
fire. Such  elections  held  vmder  international 
siip<^rvision  woiild  determine  tlie  role  of  the 
V'lctcong  in  any  future  South  Vietnainese 
government.  It  would  also,  very  probably, 
determine  the  issue  of  reunification  accord- 
ing to  the  wislies  of  a  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese. 

It  is  quite  under.standable  that  a  solution 
along  these  lines  should  satisfy  neither  the 
Communists  nor  those  who  would  like  to  see 
a  .siu-render  of  South  Vietnam.  The  reaction 
from  Hanoi  and  Peiping  so  far  indicates  that 
tlie  Commtniists  for  their  part  have  by  no 
means  abandoned  their  hopes  of  conciuest. 
And  they  at  least  do  not  seem  to  be  under 
the  illusion  that  they  can  win  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  what  they  cannot  win  on  the 
battlefield. 


ADJUSTMENTS  REQUIRED  FOR  FULL 
EQUALITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  James 
Reston  recently  devoted  his  widely  read 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  to  an 
analysis  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators. 

The  Senate  has  just  completed  action 
on  one  of  the  most  decisive  bills  of  this 
half  century — the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  With  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
we  shall  see  one  phase  of  the  epic  strtrggle 
for  full  equality  for  Negro  Americans — 
indeed,  for  all  Americans — draw  to  a 
close.  This  legislation  should,  once  and 
for  all,  bring  success  to  the  unflagging 
determination  of  our  Negro  fellow  citizens 
to  achieve  full  equality  in  the  polling 
place.  But,  as  Mr.  Reston  has  astutely 
observed,  we  cannot  assume  that  equality 
in  the  polling  place  will  lead  to  immediate 
equality  in  the  marketplace  and  in  the 
social  sphere. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  full  social, 
political,  and  economic  equality — the 
rightful  desire  of  every  American  citi- 
zen— will  become  an  accomplished  fact 
only  after  a  very  long  and  difficult  period 
involving  major  adjustments  in  every 
segment  of  our  national  life.  As  Mr. 
Reston  rightly  asserts,  that  period  is 
about  to  ensue. 

Therefore,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reston's  article,  entitled 
"Washington:  The  Push  to  the  Left,"  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  :   The  Push  to  the  Left 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — The  American  Negro's  fight 
for  legal  equality  is  In  its  closing  phase,  and 
his  push  to  the  left  will  soon  begin.  With 
the  passage  of  the  voting  rights  bill  most  of 
the  artificial  legal  barriers  will  be  down,  but 
the  major  barriers  to  economic  and  social 
equality  will  remain. 

The  battle  in  the  courts,  beginning  in 
1954.  and  the  battle  in  the  streets  have  been 
spectacularly  successful,  but  they  are  also 
highly  misleading. 

Despite  the  progress  toward  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools.  Umch  counters,  hotels 
and  other  places  of  public  accommodation, 
the  economic  segregation  of  the  American 
Negro  is  in  Eome  ways  worse  than  it  was  11 
years  ago. 

bettes  off,  bit 

He  is,  of  course,  better  off  than  he  was  a 
decade    ago,    but    more   Negroes    are    unem- 


ployed today  than  in  1954.  The  black  slums 
are  not  narrowing  but  expanding.  The  gap 
between  white  and  Negro  luiemployed  is  in- 
creasing. And  more  Negroes  are  working  at 
unskilled  jolos,  highly  vulnerable  to  displace- 
ment by  automatic  machinery,  than  ever 
before. 

Much  has  happened  in  these  pi'.st  11  years 
in  the  legal  and  political  field?  The  power 
of  the  conservative  coalition  in  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Rcpa-e.sontatives 
and  the  .same  coalition  in  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  has  been  greatly  reduced  if  not 
broken.  Tlie  power  of  the  local  communi- 
ties over  t)ie  Negro  has  been  Weakened  by 
the  F^-dcral  cotu-ts  and  the  Fettpral  legisla- 
ture. 

MF.^NS    AND    ENDS 

So  much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
these  struggles,  however,  that  tile  legal  bar- 
riers have  seemed  to  be  an  end  iH  themselves 
rather  than  merely  the  means  to  an  end. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  widely  asserted  that  the 
achievement  of  legal  equality  vrotUd  some- 
how lead  to  economic  eciualitj',  and  this 
highly  dubious  assumption  i.s  v4iat  the  Ne- 
gro   leaders   are    now   out    to   destroy. 

'The  Negro,"  says  Bayard  Rustin,  a  lead- 
ing tactician  of  tU_e  civil  rights  movement, 
writing  in  "Commentary,"  "today  finds  him- 
self stymied  by  obstacles  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  legal  barriers  he  was  at- 
tacking before:  automation,  urtann  decay,  de 
facto  school  segregation.  These  are  prob- 
lems which,  while  conditioned  by  Jim  Crow, 
do  not  vanish  upon  its  demise.  They  are 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  socioeconomic 
order;  they  are  the  result  of  the  total  so- 
ciety's failure  to  meet  not  only  the  Negro's 
needs,  but  human  needs  generally." 

This  raises  the  interesting  question  oi.  what 
the  Negro  will  do  with  his  vole  »hen  he  gets 
it,  and  how  he  will  react  to  President  John- 
son's domestic  policies,  and  consenstis 
tactics. 

The  President  has  always  argued  that  the 
vote  was  the  key  to  the  Negro's  problems  in 
the  South.  Let  him  get  the  vote,  Mr.  John- 
son has  said  ever  since  he  was  la  the  .Senate. 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  will  gradually 
see  to  it  that  the  grievances  of  the  Negroes 
are  removed. 

The  key  word  in  this  doctrire  is  "grad- 
ually," and  it  is  here  that  the  conflict  is 
likely  to  arise. 

Rustin  defines  the  jiotential  conflict  be- 
tween the  pace  of  the  President  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  Negro  community 
clearly  enough: 

"We  need  to  be  calling,"  he  sayt.  "for  public 
works  and  training,  for  national  economic 
planning,  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  for 
attractive  public  housing — all  tljis  on  a  suffi- 
ciently massive  scale  to  make  a  difference. 

Rustin  is  talking  about  "replacing"  the 
New  York  slums  with  public  housing  at  a  cost 
of  $17  billion.  He  quotes  Michael  Harrington 
as  estimating  the  cost  of  a  successful  war  on 
poverty  in  the  United  States  at  about  $100 
billion. 

In  short,  the  Negro  revolution  in  America 
is  likely  to  go  the  way  of  most  social  and 
economic  revolutions,  which  do  not  slow 
down  when  they  achieve  their  preliminary 
goals  but  increase  the  t-empo  with  every 
success. 

POLITICAL    ACTION 

The  Negro  protest  movement  is  now  likely 
to  become  a  much  better  organized  political 
movement.  Its  aim  will  be  to  cte.ite  a  coali- 
tion with  labor,  liberal,  intellecttial,  and 
religious  leaders  that  will  have  a  decisive 
voice  not  only  in  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections  but  in  putting  through  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  of  9  much  more 
radical  nature  and  In  a  mtich  shorter  span 
of  time  than  anything  the  Johnporj  adminis- 
tration has  thought  abotit  so  far. 

The  conservative  "Establishment"  In  the 
Congress,  as  the  Negro  leaders  see  it,  has  been 
defeated.     The  legal  t<x)ls  for  more  effective 


political  action  will  soon  be  in  their  hands, 
and  an  effort  wUl  no  doubt  soon  be  made  to 
push  the  President  to  the  left  from  his 
favorite  political   gro'iind   in   tlie  center. 


THE  WORLD  SITUATION  AND 
FUTURE  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  address  delivered  by  Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  t!ie 
lOtli  anniversary  luncheon  of  the  For- 
f'i'^'n  Policy  Research  Institute  of  the 
Univer.sity  of  Pennsylvania  on  May  28. 
Governor  Scranton 's  speech  is  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  forces  shap- 
ing contemporary  world  events  and  it 
suaeests  several  operational  premises  to 
guide  the  formulation  of  future  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  Governor  Scranton's  ad- 
dre.ss  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  at  the 
10th  Anniversary  Lt'ncheon  of  ti;e  For- 
FiGN  Policy  Research  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Plnnsylvania.  Phila- 
DIXPHIA.  Pa.,  May  28,  1965 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that,  on  this  lOth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Researcli  Institut«.  we  should  oiler  our 
congratulations  to  its  director  and  to  all 
those  who  have  participated  in  the  work  of 
the  institute  over  the  last  decade.  But  this 
day  should  also  be  the  occasion  to  attempt 
to  discern  more  clearly  the  forces  now  at  work 
in  the  world,  and  to  look  ahead,  to  consider 
policies  appropriate  to  the  United  States  in 
the  years  which  lie  t>efore  us.  So  urged, 
we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  changes  unfold- 
ing; in  the  world  around  us  and  to  the  kind  of 
world  In  which  we  as  Americans  hope  to  live 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, and  especially  during  the  next  decade. 
Only  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  order  to- 
ward which  we  aspire  can  we  develop  policies 
and  strategies  to  meet  the  problems  before 
us. 

For  a  generation  now,  the  United  States. 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  has  been 
locked  in  struggle  with  the  Communists. 
Tills  struggle  has  raged  in  a  world  swept  by 
convulsive  currents  of  change,  the  collapse 
of  the  old  order,  the  wave  of  rising  expecta- 
tions in  the  lands  of  underprivileged  peoples, 
the  explosive  growth  of  populations  and  the 
onrush  of  technology.  For  the  last  genera- 
tion, two  power  constellations  have  domi- 
nated international  politics:  the  West  and 
the  Communist  bloc.  Tlie  stakes  of  the 
present  struggle  within  our  world  are  no 
less  than  the  future  organization  of  man- 
kind. 

It  Is  not  given  to  men  to  foretell  the 
future  with  any  precision.  Who  in  19.35 
predicted  the  shape  of  events  a  generation 
later?  Perhaps  a  generation  hence  many 
centers  of  power  will  replace  blpolarily.  In 
Asia,  Exirope.  and  perhaps  in  other  regions. 
new  powers  may  well  contest  both  the 
United  St.at€s  or  the  Soviet  Union's  right  to 
shape  the  world  of  the  future.  Already  dis- 
putes have  erupted  within  the  Communist 
and  the  Western  World.  Powers  presently 
lesser  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  developed  aspirations  to  a  great- 
er role  In  world  politics. 

Nevertheless,  the  ability  to  shape  the 
future.  If  it  rests  with  any  one  or  two  pow- 
ers, remains  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
in  the  hands  of  these  two  nations.  The 
side  which  succeeds  in  harnessing  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  which  now  sweep  across  this 
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planet   will  place   its  stamp   on   generations 
to  come. 

The  task  confronting  the  United  States, 
th'^refore,  is  to  design  its  policy  and  .strategy 
so  as  to  assure  the  emergence  of  a  world 
community  compatible  with  our  vnlucs.  The 
conte.st  is  essentially  poliiicul.  and  the  cru- 
cial question  is  how  nest  c:ui  human  .society 
be  organized  to  .satisfy  the  needs  and  ri!.pira- 

tions  of  people. 

Yet  the  policy  and  .'Ir.itegy  chosen  to  .'.d- 
\  .:  re  our  conceptinn  of  mnn  must  be  rehitcd 
t.,  military  cap:ibilitic.s.  The  military  pos- 
ture possessed  by  both  sidf-s  infltiences  the 
action  undertaken  by  e:icii  power  in  every 
inipoftant  confront. ^tion.  The  Soviets  ap- 
pear to  have  conuiiitled  tiiemselves  in  recent 
years  to  the  achievement  of  military 
superiority.  We  as  Americans  received  an 
instructive  lesson  in  the  importance  of  mil- 
itary superiority  durliig  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  October  10G2.  Without  tlie  strategic 
preponderance  available  to  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  President  Kennedy  could  hardly 
have  turned  back  thife  direct  threat  to  U  S. 
survival. 

Throughout  the  p:i.st  those  who  have 
mastered  the  technology  of  the  age  ha', f 
held  in  their  hands  the  means  to  forge  the 
history  of  their  times,  superior  technology 
gave  the  European  people;^  the  ad'.antage 
over  the  rest  of  mankind  as  Europe  emerged 
Irom  the  Midd'.c  Ages.  Only  tiic  Furopeans 
had  tlie  means  of  tnaisportntion  and  the 
weaponry  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  their 
Western  civilization  throughout  the  globe. 
Europe  rem  lincd  the  power  center  of  the 
international  system  so  'ong  as  techno'of^:-"! 
supremacy  rested  In  European  hr>nds. 
Clearly  it"  is  the  mastery  of  advanced  tech- 
nology which  gives  both  the  United  States 
pnd  the  Soviet  Union  such  powerlul  vn-ccs 
in  world  affairs  today. 

In  recent  years  tlie  notion  sained  re- 
spectability that  there  exists  a  "technolou'ical 
plateau" — that  rec^ardlcss  of  technological  In- 
novation the  nuclear  stalemrte  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  wiU 
remain  basically  unaltered.  No  notion  could 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  runs  absolutely  counter 
to  the  history  of  scievice  and  technology, 
whose  forward  thrust  ha.-  been  both  cumula- 
tive and  accclerative  at  a  pace  altn-'^^t  bryo:id 
our  comprehension. 

Just  a  decade  aco,  before  the  advent  of 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  sinular 
thoughts  were  expre.'^sed.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  liave  accepted  the 
notion  of  a  "teclinLiloglc.il  plateau."  Thrlr 
research  in  space,  rocketry,  and  other  fields 
goes  forward  at  a  rapid  p.ace.  Soviet  etTorts 
to  develop  antimissile  sy.ncms  and  !^p  '  c- 
craft  which  may  have  military  uses  continue. 
Fortunately,  the  United  States,  despite 
the  assertions  of  those  who  maintain  that 
a  technological  sialcniaie  exists  between  the 
two  leading  powers,  is  still  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  existing  military-tcchno- 
losical  le.:d  over  the  Sovicis.  Yet  we  must 
reexamine  our  proi^rams  for  long-ranue  re- 
search in  order  to  assure  the  elfective  utiliza- 
tion of  our  vast  capabilities  for  technological 
innovation.  We  must  take  stock  ol  the  tech- 
nologic;!! resources  at  our  disposal  in  order 
to  determine  whether  we  as  a  nation  are 
achieving  o]ninium  result.-. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  liave  a  major  role  to 
play  In  this  vital  area.  The  electronic  data 
proccfisini  age  had  its  start  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  where  the  very  first  com- 
puter was  designed.  In  tiie  long  run  the 
computer  revolution  may  well  have  a  more 
dyiKtmic  impact  on  world  atTairs  than  even 
the  unleashing  of  the  atom. 

We  must  attempt  to  pool  the  technological 
resources  of  our  European  allies  with  our 
own.  Europe,  the  birthplace  of  the  Indus- 
trial Rcvoluticvi  and  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  great  technological  breakthroughs  of 
the  20th  century,  is  still  a  leading  center  of 
scientific    resea.ch.     Closer   collaboration    in 


technology  between  the  United  States  and 
its  European  allies  could  assure  the  West 
technological  supremacy  in  many  important 
fields  lor  generation:,  to  come. 

'Ihe  relationsiiip  between  the  power  which 
technology  pla.cts  at  our  disposal  and  the 
values  wiiicii  inform  our  tl-.ought  has  I'.lways 
posed  one  of  man's  most  difficult  philosophi- 
cal problems.  It  is  important,  especially 
smce  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  ask 
ourselves  what  are  the  appropriate  objec- 
tives for  which   power  should   be  used? 

Obviously,  basic  among  o-ar  objectives  is 
to  insure  the  .survival  of  this  country  and  its 
values.  But  we  are  not  alone.  The  United 
States,  in  the  :-.econd  half  f  the  20th  century. 
is  the  guaiant(jr  of  the  f'ecurity  of  scores  of 
nations  around  the  globe.  In  particular, 
the  United  States  guards  the  civilization  of 
llie  Western  W<,rld. 

Basic  to  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
uses  to  wljich  power  should  be  put  is  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  spiritual  a:.d  political 
heritage.  Western  civilizidion  has  enabled 
men.  more  than  any  civilization  before  it.  to 
give  dignity  and  inra :.ing  to  ixidividual  lives. 
Respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
riglit  to  an  inviolate  person. si  life  ai.d  free- 
dom ol  speecJi.  ol  conscience,  of  opinion,  of 
belief,  of  religion,  and  association  are  values 
which  have^ieen  most  fully  developed  and 
pr:;cticcd  in  the  modern  West. 

It  :;;  in  t'nc  Wcbtrrn  World  that  the  most 
impressive  advances  liave  been  made  in 
political  institutions,  tlie  conditions  of 
everyday  life  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
liave  been  iriiprovcd,  and  modern  technology 
has  adv.Tnccd  most  rapidly.  It  is  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West  which,  through  its  contact 
with  peoples  in  other  contiiients.  has  aroused 
dormant  civi'!:"at!o:i£  and  spurred  their  p?o- 
plrs  to  a  qti'est  for  modcrniz:  t*on. 

Tlie  V.'cst,  not  the  Communists,  h.as  revolu- 
tionized the  world.  It  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed if  the  Communists  were  to  capture 
re.olutiors  which  have  their  raison  d'etre  in 
values  transmitted  from  the  West  to  the 
slumhcriijg  s'  e;et;rs  of  the  prerolonia! 
jieriod. 

The  task  before  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, is  to  restate  in  terms  intelligible  to 
peoples  around  the  world  the  common  ideal 
iif  human  progress  under  freedom.  The 
United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
should  offer  manVand  a  vision  more  alluring 
than  that  of  the  Communists.  The  success 
of  the  Amcric.-in  experiment,  the  achleve- 
mer.ts  of  the  modern  West,  and  tiie  universal 
ideas  embodied  in  Western  civilization  hold 
out  to  all  men  a  vision  of  a  future  wliich  the 
Comn'.unists  cannot  match. 

Tlie  purpose  of  our  power  should  be  to 
establish  corditions  for  a  peaceful  world  in 
which  pluralism  and  diversity  can  flourish. 
O'lly  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  not  the 
Coinmunists,  c;  n  offer  such  a  promise  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  is  the  relation- 
ship between  power  and  values  in  the  nuclear 
age 

If  the  United  States,  in  the  years  ahead, 
is  to  realize  the  kind  of  world  in  which  its 
own  values  may  flourish  and  in  which  tr.cre 
arc  diverse  cppor; unities  for  other  peoples, 
several  onerationrl  ]->rcmi';es  niust  gviidc  our 
thought  in  the  d.^iy-to-day  prorois  of  policy 
furmulation. 

First,  we  mufrl  be  prepared  to  persist  in 
our  elloris.  All  too  often  we  Americans 
react  to  each  iniernational  crisis  of  and  by 
itself,  giving  litt.e  thouiiht  to  how  it  iits  in 
with  tlie  longer-range  problems  which  con- 
front us.  Having  identified  the  major  goals 
and  haviiic  established  our  jx^licy  prloriiics, 
we  should  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  per- 
sist in  a  given  course  of  action.  A  policy 
that  is  worth  pursuing  must  be  pursued  with 
tenacity  if  it  is  to  contribute  to  the  realiza- 
tion of"  the  kind  of  world  we  wish  to  build 
over  the  next  decade  and  in  the  lemnining 
years  of  this  century. 

To  shift  policy  suddenly  and  unpredictably 
docs   little    to   itain   either   the   trust   of   our 


allies,  the  conf.dence  of  iieutrals  in  ovir  pur- 
poses dr  the  resiiect  of  our  adversaries.  Sud- 
den shifts  in  strategic  doctrine  and  the 
changing  military  demands  which  we  have 
made'  upon  our  NATO  aihes  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  from  the  buildiiig  of  converi- 
tional  forces  to  the  creation  of  a  muUi'.atcr..: 
nuclear  force,  have  tarn;.=  hed  the  image  of  a 
nation  sure  of  its  goals  and  of  the  policies 
neccsiiary  to  their  att^iinment. 

In  sum.  we  must  per.-evere  in  advancing 
li^r.g-range  policies  lor  the  achievement  of 
lo^ig-ruiige  go.  Is. 

Secoiid.  we  must  ma'.ch  puwer  v,ith  go;.:s. 
All  irx)'oftcn  in  the  past  v.e  have  committed 
ourseivrs  to  impressive  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, vvithout  building  the  power  or  making 
available  the  resources  liecessary  to  assuie 
tiieir  tAtainment.  In  an  ellort  to  achieve  a 
political  objecti.e.  cor^flict  may  sometimes 
en=ue.  Wliere  the  stakes  are  great  we  must 
he  jjreT)  red  to  commit  military  capabilities 
c')m.mt''nsurate  with  the  task.  Similarly,  if 
we  seek  to  assist  new  nations  m  the  for- 
midutale  task  of  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment, we  must  commit  economic  and 
other  capabilities  com.mensurate  with  the 
ta^k.   * 

Third,  the  United  States  sliould  make  a 
greatET  ellort  than  it  has  iu  the  p&st  to 
rehite  its  economic,  political,  and  mihtary 
policies  to  an  integrated  strategy  designed 
to  acilifcve  long-range  objectives.  All  too 
o-teri  we  have  viewed  economic,  political, 
and  ,7ii;itary  policies  us  separate  instru- 
ments.; of  statecraft.  Each  of  these  policy 
cateoVics  is  fraught  with  complexity.  It  is 
difficult  e:-.ough  to  acquire  a  grasp  of  tlie 
wide  r.vnge  of  prublemi  ..nd  to  develop  ap- 
prvipri..te  policies  in  itny  one  of  these  categor- 
ies. Xict  it  is  crucial  to  the  successful  oper- 
ation ^f  foreign  policy  that  policymakers  un- 
di-rstand  how  to  weld  economic,  political,  and 
military  actions  into  an  organic  whole. 

Fourtii.  the  United  States  should  seek  the 
maxunum  consensus  wlierever  possible  with 
its  ma.ior  allies,  especially  tliose  in  Western 
Ev.;c;;:?. 

Tlip  United  States  should  begin,  as  a 
matter  of  priority,  a  search  for  a  con- 
sensus -.vith  its  allies  on  vital  Issues  which 
affect  tihe  West  as  a  whole.  From  a  new- 
spirit  of  cooperation  new  machinery  for 
closer  cp:isultat;on  on  political,  military,  and 
economic  questions  with  Anaerica's  allies 
could  bp  fashioned.  We  should  press  now 
for  a  joint  examination  with  our  allies  for 
alternative  proposals  for  strengthening  the 
Atlantic  AlU.ince. 

Tie  North  Atlaniic  i-.rea  remains  the 
worlds  foremost  reservoir  of  industrial,  tech- 
nological and  military  power.  This  great 
pert  city  of  Philadelphia  along  with  London. 
Air.s-erciam,  and  Hamburg  and  the  other 
ere..;  cities  on  tlie  Atlantic  and  its  adjacent 
seas  lijik  together  the  most  dynamhc  civili- 
za'ioa-  that  history  has  ever  known.  This 
c^rc  r**cion  of  Wes'tern  civilization  possesses 
the  resources  adequate  to  the  building  of  p. 
world  in  which  diversity  and  pluralism  c:.:i 
become  the  hcntnge  of  all  men.  It  would  be 
tracic  indeed  if  the  pctcntial  benefits  cf  the 
ATiaiTtic  Alliance  were  to  be  stillborn. 

Yet  such  a  tr.-ecdv  is  possible.  In  IJC?. 
when  NATO  'will  reach  its  20th  annivcr- 
s.'.rv  member  n.ticns  can  give  1  year's 
notice'  of  withdrawal.  Unless  some  of  tl.e 
thornv  iss'ot-s  which  row  beset  the  Alliince 
are  resolved,  at  least  some  NATO  countries 
•  mav  -Wish  to  terminate  their  membership. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  NATO 
c  ur.tr.es  meet  to  ccns'.der  needed  chances 
in  the  alliance  before  ar.other  year  p.-.sscs. 
Fmf.Uv.  we  must  develop  2  clearer  ur.dcr- 
s:ar.dir.i  of  tlie  linkage  between  foreign  and 
dcJ'mJftic  policy.  It  has  been  suggested,  in 
recent  months,  that  we  should  center  more 
of  our  efforts  upon  the  many  pressing  do- 
mestic prablems  confronting  us.  Some 
A.jnerica:.s  deplore  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  d:  money  for  a  trip  to  the  moon  while 
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rioni^^tic  procmrr.p  siich  as  the  mining:  of  liv- 
inp  standards  for  iinderprivilepred  persons 
:>ncl  renewal  or  our  xirbin  areas  remain  un- 
conipletcd.  There  are  other  mnjor  dome?^tic 
i'siie?.  such  as  civil  rijjhtp.  whu^h  rank  hipU 
oti  the  ngenda.  But  w,e  mtiic  cstriblisli  n 
fonsible  rel  .it  ion  ship  between  otir  domestic 
imri  forc'.irn  tasks.  The  men  wh.o  drafted 
the  Constitution  placed  the  goal  of  providing 
lor  ihe  common  defence  in  its  very  pre- 
amble. \Ve  mvtst  Eafe::rtiard  otu-  Nation  in 
crder  to  have  n  Nation  in  w!ti?h  debate  anci 
;•  .lion  on  intern.U  proijlem.F  can  contintic. 
If  tvc  do  not  remitin  powerful  we  m;iy  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  resolve  domestic 
problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  maiority 
of  our  citiz?ns.  For  the  foreseeable  iiiture 
ve  must  simiiltaneotisly  devote  ourselves  to 
the  problems  which  press  upon  us  from 
abroad,  while  striving  to  make  our  country 
n  better  place  for  every  citizen.  We  c^ni 
do  both. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie  t.ifks  which  he  before  us  are  worthy 
of  a  grer.t  i:ation.  We  hate  at  our  disposal 
national  power  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 

We  face  a  determined  opponent  who  has 
achieved  spectacular  gains  in  the  last  gen- 
eration. In  no  small  part,  the  Commtinists 
owe  their  sticccss  to  the  vision  of  the  future 
which  informs  their  actions. 

But  we.  too,  hnvc  a  vision,  the  vision  pro- 
jected by  the  men  who  in  177G  met  here  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  vision  of  freemen 
capable  of  governing  themselves.  The  rev- 
olution BO  bestin  in  tins  city  still  challenges 
all  mankind  in  the  second  half  of  the  20tli 
century.  To  its  future  success  we  too  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortunes  Mid  our  sacred  honor. 


Jmie  1,  10  c. 


NEGLECTED  SEAPOWER 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  his  col- 
imm  in  Newsweek  of  May  17.  Raymond 
Moley  stressed  the  continuing:  impor- 
tance of  seapowcr  in  various  crisis  points 
around  the  world.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Molcy's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Neclf.cted  Se.apower 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  decision  announced  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  use  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  patrolling  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  is 
a  hopeful  sign  liiat  the  administration  is 
awakening  to  a  far  more  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  the  aggression  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  support  from  Red  China  and  the 
So\  let  than  has  been  used  up  to  now. 

This  patrol  will  be  within  a  defensive  sea 
area.  In  making  the  announcement,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  claimed  the 
right  to  iiispect  ships  within  12  nautical 
miles  of  the  coast  and  in  some  in.=  iances  to 
act  beyond  those  Untits. 

This  patrol  is  not  only  very  late  in  coming. 
It  is  far  less  thaji  tiie  Navy  miglit  do  m  chok- 
iiig  off  iunplies  to  tiic  enemy. 

It  has  lung  been  evident  that  bombing 
supply  lines  and  firrhting  jtuigle  war  i.-,  in  a 
&ense  locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is  sto- 
len Action  is_.  needed  to  cut  oil  supplies 
before  they  reach  Nv.,rUi  Vietnrum. 

On  April  12,  Representative  Paul  G.  Roc- 
F.R.I.  of  Florida,  listed  in  ihe  ConcreoSIon.m. 
lii^oKa  the  names,  nationality,  and  owners 
of  iliips  wliich  entered  the  ports  of  Nc^rth 
Vic'.nam  In  ilie  latter  part  of  19(54.  There 
were  103  sliips  which  made  201  trips  to  those 
p  jris.  They  were  flying  tho  flags  of  our  sup- 
posed friends  La  the  free  world.  Tbose  of 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  Greece  were  the 
most  r.timerous.     British  ships,  mcf.tly  Hong: 


Koitsr  bnpod.  numbered  "^G;  Japanese.  28; 
Greek.  10.  There  were  also  Slips  under  the 
flags  of  Norway.  Iieiianon.  Italy,  Panama,  and 
West  Gerniiny.  Some  of  the  same  shij^s  were 
active  in  helping  Soviet  Rtissia  in  its  inter- 
vention m   Cttba   in   1962.         ] 

EXtRClSE  OFRICllT 

Several  groups  have  been  trging  the  State 
Department  t-o  exert  prc-surejou  our  allies  to 
stop  tills  trade,  with  lit  tie  or  4o  result  to  far. 

Our  action  in  the  Cuban  Crisis  pMiius  to 
the  use  of  international  law  to  block  of!  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  matenal  that  reach 
North  Vietnam  by  sea.  While  the  action  in 
the  Cuban  crisis  was  called  a  quar.intine,  it 
was.  in  reahly,  the  exerci.se  Of  a  Icc.il  rit;ht 
vested  in  a  country  with  'colnmand"  of  the 
sea  to  stop  and  turn  back  fc?ssels  carrying 
contraband  to  an  inimical  destination.  It 
was.  moreover,  an  a.-^sertion  that  the  cold 
war  brotight  into  action  ccTtiun  provisions 
of  international  law  liithirt*j  restricted  to 
hot   wars. 

Rear  Adm.  John  D  Hayes  (retired),  in  ;i 
most  significant  article  in  the  Proceedings 
of  Uie  U.S.  Naval  Institute  in  M  'V  1'j64  clear- 
ly specifies  our  right  to  stop  the  traffic  into 
North  Vietnam.  He  points  otit  that  ap- 
parently .'\mericans  do  not  vtt  sec  ""the  in- 
consistency in  training  forcej  Tor  brush-fire 
wars  and  cotmterinsurgcncy  while  failing 
to  resort  to  age-old  methods  of  sea  law  to 
capture  and  condemn  in  prize  court  the  arms 
and  transporting  ships  which  make  stich 
wars  possible." 

THE    l..\W 

Under  sea  law,  the  oldest  hplligereut  riglit 
is  that  of  contraband.  That  "'aos  invoked  in 
the  Cuban  crisis.  But  the  other  major  bel- 
ligerent riglit  is  that  of  coraniercial  block- 
ade. In  the  Korean  war  and  tluring  the  Cu- 
ban crisis,  Hayes  says,  there 'was  a  miscon- 
ception thtit  a  commercial  Ulockade  means 
the  sinking  of  neutral  ships.  "Such  ships 
are  not  stink  by  na\al  forces  for  performing 
non-neutr.il  services^^they  are  captured  and 
condemned  in  pri/e  courts,  lite  actions  of 
naval  officers  are  thereby  revsiewed  by  civil- 
ian judges.  Nothing  parallels  this  in  the 
laws  of  war  on  land."  ' 

If  we  exercised  our  clear  rights,  our  Navy 
might  well  take  these  traders  with  North 
Vietnam  into  a  prize  court  and.  if  advisable. 
botii  ship  and  cargo  couid  \>c  confiscated. 
That  would  soon  take  the  iin<hL  out  of  this 
trade  with  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Hayes  conchtde- :  "A  new  and 
more  flexible  U.S.  policy  is  cuBed  for  to  meet 
tiiese  thrc.its.  This  new  doctrine  sliould 
clarify  tlie  concept  of  freedom  of  the  se.-.s 
in  a  cold  war.  It  should  also  annc^uncc  that 
the  United  States  will  ai^suiae  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent  according  to  seti  law  and  will 
exercise  tlicse  rights  wlien  necessary  »  •  • 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  world  order 
under  law.  But  we  liave  failed  and  are  fail- 
ing to  lake  advantage  of  the  already  existing 
6ca  law,  whicli,  b;;cked  by  seapower.  can 
be  applied  today." 


DAVID  E.  BELL.  ADMIKISTRATOR, 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Juno  12. 
as  columni.st  Dori.s  Flee.sou  point. s  out  in 
an  excellent  offering  in  today's  Wa.sh- 
ington  Star,  will  mark  a  milcpost  in  our 
foreign  aid  program.  For,  on  that  day, 
David  E.  Beil  v,ill  esrabli.sjt  a  new  rec- 
ord for  longevity  in  his  po.sition  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  problem-s 
with  our  foreign  aid  program  was  a  lack 


of  stability  at  the  top  level.  Since  Dave 
Bell  took  over  in  1962.  a  great  deal  of 
iinpio\eincnt  has  been  noted.  Miss 
Fleeson  makes  an  imixirtant  point  in  her 
column  when  .<5hc  .says  employees  of  the 
controversial  Afency  have  been  touched 
with  a  happy  cirect  and  will  celebrate 
June  12  fcn-enily.  Yes,  morale  among 
our  AID  people  is  improved.  So  i.s  their 
work.  As  one  wiio  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  personnel  administration  and 
opera  lions  of  the  A;;ency  for  the  Com- 
milioe  on  Appropriatian.s,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  administration  of 
Dave  Bell.  His  has  been  both  a  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  job.  But  it  ha.s  been 
well  liandled.  I  liope  the  new  Ion;,  evity 
record  lie  is  about  to  establisli  will  be 
extended  on  into  the  future,  for  Dave 
BeU  has  proved  himself  an  able  admin- 
istrator in  a  tough  job.  Mr.  President, 
I  a."=k  unanimous  consent  that  Doris 
Fleesons  column,  •■Bell  Heading  for  an 
AID  Record,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Bkli.^Peaqtnc  for  an  AID  Record 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

When  President  Kennedy  suddenly  handed 
Uie  controversial  foreign  aid  program  to  his 
brilliant  budget  director.  r)avid  Bell,  in  late 
December  19o2,  it  was  widely  clasoified  a6  the 
most  unwelcome  Cbrittmas  present  of  ilie 
festive  season. 

Perhaps  it  w.i£,  but  by  June  12  BeU  will 
paE.s  all  previous  AID  Administrators  in 
length  of  service.  His  2  years.  6  months  and 
22  days  will  exceed  even  the  tenure  oi  Paul 
HoJfman,  who  directed  most  of  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  tlie  $12  billion  M.irshall  plan  in 
non-Communist    Europe,    starting    in     1948. 

Horfman's  was  an  intoxicuting  privilege. 
It  aimed  to  restore  economic  health  vo  West- 
ern EurojM?.  and  it  was  brilliantly  success- 
ful. Not  only  U.S.  allies  m  World  War  II 
but  West  Germany  and  Italy  made  a  daz- 
zling reco\ery  and  the  march  of  communism 
ill  Kuroj>e  was  iialud. 

Bell  took  over  tin  aid  program  mainly  de- 
v.'ted  to  underdeveloped  nations,  wlncii  are 
also  in  the  midst  of  a  Communist  oollisior. 
and  les.s  able  to  meet  it  with  their  own  re- 
.sources  m  trained  men  and  materials.  His  if 
one  of  those  long-term  undertakings  where 
.spectacular  results,  much  less  a  quick  cure, 
cannot  be  expected. 

Vietnam.  Cuba  and  now  Uie  Dominiran 
Republic  have  helped  to  mtke  clear  hrw  the 
Communist  threat  operates  in  such  sur- 
roundings. But  the  u.se  of  foreign  aid  to 
give  hope  of  a  b^jtter  life  to  people  being 
aided  militarily  to  defend  their  freedom  is 
still  the  least  understood  a£i>ect  of  our  for- 
eign policy, 

Prc.-^ident  Johnson  thotight  it  prudent  this 
year  to  send  the  Congress  a  proposal  for 
foreign  aid  of  less  than  $400  million,  one- 
third  of  it  for  military  purposes,  the  rest 
economic.  The  congressional  commit  tec.=;, 
which  were  hearing  their  first  aid  adminis- 
trat'.ir  testifying  before  theni  for  3  years  run- 
ning, have  been  on  the  whole  kind. 

The  Houw  recently  approved  a  slightly 
mnd'ftpd  verrion  of  the  PreRident's  proposal 
withiut  undue  tumult.  The  Senate  has  one 
reidy  to  go  With  action  expected  in  tibotit  a 
werk. 

The  Senate  efTort  Initially  was  clouded 
by  indicitions  from  Foreign  Relations 
Chairman  J.  Wnj.iAM  Pulbf.iciit  that  he 
would  not  manrgo  the  bill  on  the  floor.  His 
objections  were  mainly  tactical.  He  has 
long   wanted    military    assistance    separated 
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from  economic   aid,   but  his  move   in   com- 
mittee to  do  this  was  defeated. 

FuLBRicHT  consistently  supports  foreipn 
•iid  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
'cat.>rs  on  the  Importance  of  giving  people 
economic  incentives  to  light  for  a  peacelul 
future.  Conimiitee  member.'--  now  expect  — 
and  hope-  tliat  he  will  change  his  mind  and 
take  rharKC  again. 

Unlike  virtually  all  his  predecessors,  Bell 
tiok  on  the  aid  chore  without  political  pipe- 
lines into  congress.  He  came  to  U  via  work 
in  the  aid  field  in  Pakistan,  the  Liit^uer 
School  al  Harvard  and  his  success  in  the  de- 
manding role  of  Budget  Director. 

Members  of  Congress,  no  matter  what 
their  complaints,  rarely  quarrel  with  his 
careful,  patient  expositions  of  his  programs. 
Liberals  note  with  respect  that  he  discusi^es 
the  Communist  aspect  without  waving  the 
mailed  fist. 

The  net  effect  he  gives  is  that  he  Is  firmly 
in  cliai-ge  of  a  program  he  understands  and 
approves.  The  happy  effect  on  employees  ol 
the  controversial  agency  goes  without  saying. 
They  will  celebrate  .June  12  fervently. 


THE  FREIGHT  CAR   SHORTAGE 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
lack  of  railroad  freiu;ht  cars  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  point  whiqii 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  There  is 
every  indication  that  this  year  the 
frei^'ht-car  shortage  will  be  worse  than 
in  any  year  in  recent  peacetime  history. 
What  was  once  a  seasonal  problem 
suffered  in  the  agricultural  United  States 
has  become  a  year-round  national  crisis, 
with  no  sign  of  improvement. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains 
a  front-page  article  which  clearly  states 
the  serious  problem  created  by  the  lack 
of  freight  cars.  Shippers  around  the 
country  are  .shown  to  be  suffering.  Ply- 
wood mills  in  the  Noithwest  are  closing. 
Cement  manufacturers,  sand  and  gravel 
producers,  fertilizer  firms,  and  steel 
plants  are  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  freight  cars. 
Some  have  switched  from  raih-oad  trans- 
portation to  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion: but  many  shippers,  particularly 
the  shippers  of  agricultural  products, 
cannot  do  this. 

The  wheat  harvest  will  begin  this 
week,  in  Texas.  Shippers  there  report 
a  serious  shortage  of  cars  already,  even 
before  the  harvest.  It  can  be  predicted 
with  ceilainty  that  as  the  harvest  moves 
north  into  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  the 
lack  of  boxcars  will  reach  historical  pro- 
portions. When  fall  arrives,  and  other 
crops  are  hanested,  the  boxcar  short- 
ase  will  continue  to  take  its  toll.  After 
the  fall,  as  merchandisers  try  to  move 
their  inventories  for  Christmas  sales,  an- 
other group  of  shippers  will  suffer.  All 
year  round  the  freight-car  shortage 
takes  its  toll. 

While  these  commercial  losses  are 
serious,  and  should  not  be  allowed,  per- 
haps more  serious  is  the  threat  to  our 
national  security.  The  W^all  Street 
Journal  article  points  out  that  the  U.S. 
Army  "recently  found  itself  short  of  cars 
needed  to  ship  ammunition  destined  for 

Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


I 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  1.  19651 
TnAN.SPOiiT  Pinch:  Fri.ioht  Car  Shortage 
Okts  Worse.  Forces  Some  Plant  Cut- 
hacks— Sharp  Pickup  in'  Car  Buying  Fails 
To  Help;  Lumber  and  Grain  Firms  Are 
Hard  Hit — Shippi  RS  Fret  About  the  Fall 

( By  James  R,  MacDonald ) 
Chicaoo — Railroads  and  shippers  are  suf- 
fering from  one  of  the  severest  shortages  of 
lreig!it  cars  ever  experienced  at  this  time  oi 
vear. 

Shippers  are  d'mar.diiig  .-bout  7.500  more 
cars  dally  than  the  railroads  can  provide. 
Th.if.s  more  than  double  the  deficit  of  a  year 
ago  and  nearly  as  bad  as  last  fall  when  the 
shortage  climbed  to  a  post-Korean  war  record 
of  10.000  cars.  Shippers  fear  the  shortage  w>41 
get  lar  move  critical  as  the  year  goes  alone, 
particularlv  this  fall  when  harvesting  is  in 
full  swing"  and  Christmas  merchandise  is 
moving  to  retailers. 

The  car  shortage  already  is  severe  enough 
to  cause  some  companies  to  curtail  operiitions 
and    to    boost    the    shipping    costs    of    many 


others  being  forced  to  shift  to  more  expensive 
tvpes  of  transportation.  The  present  pinch 
partly  reflects  traffic  snarls  resulting  from 
floods  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  But  the  shortage,  in  the 
main,  is  a  consequence  of  the  biggest  peace 
time  business  boom  in  the  Nation's  history. 
The  railroads  simply  have  been  unable — or 
in  some  cases  unwilling — to  add  new  cars  to 
their  fleets  at  a  fast  enough  pace  to  meet 
rising  demand  from  shippers. 

WOOD    MILLS    SUFFER    MOST 

Plywood  mills  in  the  Northwest  are  among 
the  iiardest  hit  by  the  car  drought.  At  least 
Six  mills  have  been  forced  to  close  down  in 
recent  weeks  for  periods  ranging  from  1 
day  to  a  full  week  because  they  couldn't  get 
enotigh  freight  cars,  reports  Edmund  Hilton. 
Jr..  traffic  manager  for  the  American  Plywood 
Association  in  Tacoma,  W.ash.,  -Countless 
others  came  so  close  to  having  to  shut  down 
that  getting  just  one  or  two  cars  at  the  last 
minute  made  the  difference."  he  adds. 

But  complaints  are  coming  from  a  wide 
variety  ol  shippers,  including  cement  manu- 
facturers, .sand  and  gravel  producers,  fer- 
ti'iz.er  firms,  and  even  the  U.S.  Army  which 
recentlv  found  itself  short  of  cars  needed  to 
.ship  ammunition  destined  for  Vietnam. 

•We've  had  a  terrible  time  getting  cars 
since  the  first  of  the  year."  says  Robert 
Strange,  assistant  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Truax-Traer  Coal  Co.  He  says  the  company 
has  been  forced  to  close  down  two  of  its 
strip  mines  for  3  or  4  days  a  month  because 
of  the  shortage. 

Phillip  M.  Corby,  traffic  manager  for  Evans 
Grain  Co.,  Salina,"K.ans.,  says  one  day  recently 
he  phoned  five  railroads  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  175  boxcars  to  ship  grain  from  the 
companv's  90  elevators  in  Kansas,  Nebraska. 
Iowa,  and  Colorado.  Ke  was  unable  to  turn 
up  a  single  car. 

COSTLIER     PHONE     BILLS 


•  The  amount  of  money  I'm  spending  on 
phone  calls  to  scrounge  up  some  cars  would 
c.ipitalize  a  small  bank.'  laments  L.  J.  Childs. 
general  traffic  manager  for  Massey-Fergtisou. 
Ltd.,  Toronto  farm  equipment  maker.  Even 
so,  he  is  having  only  limited  success  in  solv- 
ing his  transport  problems.  He  says  a  few 
days  ago  he  asked  a  railroad  serving  one  of 
the  companvs  plants  for  75  flatcars  to  ship 
150  grain  harvesting  combines.  'Tliey  told 
me  their  road  didn't  have  that  many  empty 
flatcars  on  their  entire  system  and  the  best 
they  could  do  wotild  be  to  try  and  get  me  25 
witiiln  3  or  4  days."  he  declares.  "Tills  reaUy 
hurts  wlien  dealers  are  on  tlte  phone  Bcream- 
ing  for  delivery." 


Some  farm  machinery  makers,  attempting 
to  rush  new  equipment  to  their  dealers  as 
the  new  growing  season  gets  tinderway.  are 
switching  to  other  forms  of  transportation, 
despite  olten  higher  costs.  J.  I.  Case  Co.. 
Racme.  Wis.,  normally  di\ides  its  shipments 
about  equally  between  rail  and  truck. 
•L.itely,  because  of  tlte  shortage  ol  railroad 
cars,  '^e've  been  a-.eraging  about  75-perccnt 
truck  ^nd  25-percent  rail,  '  James  Pavel,  Case 
irullic  manager,  savs.  He  notes  the  cost  ol 
tlio.'.e  's-hipments  shifted  to  trucks  averages 
10-percent  higher  than  by  rail. 

Similarly,  Inland  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  re- 
ports the  company  has  experienced  '  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  our  costs  because  rail- 
road cars  haven't  been  available  when  we 
need  them."  When  this  happens.  Inland  is 
forced  to  store  the  steel  and  costs  are  boosted 
because  of  the  extra  handling. 

rails  suffering,  too 
Railroads,  too.  have  been  hurt  by  the  car 
shortage.  Jervls  Langdon.  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad. 
savs  tl  e  severe  shortage  of  freight  cars  was 
"the  major  factor"  in  the  Rock  Island's  first 
quarter  earnings  decline.  The  road  reported 
a  net  less  of  $2,711,073  in  the  quarter  ended 
March  31.  compared  with  a  profit  of  S753.676 
a  year  earlier. 

Robert  S.  Macfarlane.  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  president,  says  thus  far  In  1965  his 
road  has  turned  away  roughly  $1.5  million 
worth  of  freight  "because  we  didn't  have 
enough  freight  cars.  This  really  hurts  be- 
cause of  the  risk  that  much  of  this  busi- 
ness went  over  to  competing  trucklines  and 
we  m'.iy  never  get  It  back  again." 

The  shortage  will  persist  through  the  sum- 
mer and  grow  much  more  severe  in  the  fall, 
most  railroad  men  and  shippers  predict.  The 
peak  in  rail  freight  movement  usually  comes 
when  newly  harvested  crops  and  Christmas 
merchandise  are  both  in  transit. 

"It's  alreadv  touch  and  go  as  to  whether 
I'U  be  able  to  meet  my  daily  car  require- 
ments." says  Peter  Vinsavage,  traffic  mana- 
ger at  the  Herrin.  111.,  washing  machine  plant 
of  the  Norge  division  of  Borg-Warner  Corp. 
"We  use  mostly  boxcars  so  we  compete  di- 
rectly with  the  grain  industry  for  cars.  If 
the  shortage  is  bad  now.  It  probably  will 
be  much  worse  at  harvest." 

RaUroads  are  spending  at  a  record  level 
for  new  cars  to  ease  the  shortage  but  can't 
obtain  them  fast  enough  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem Capital  spending  by  railroads,  most- 
ly for  new  rolling  stock,  wUl  reach  a  record 
$1  6  bUlion  this  year,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  estimates.  This  wotUd 
top  last  year's  expenditures  of  81,417,000,- 
000,  the  previous  record,  and  wotild  compare 
with  $1  billion  spent  in  1963. 

This  spending  stepup.  however,  has  not 
been  enough  to  stem  the  long  decline  in 
the  s  ze  of  the  U.S.  rail  car  fleet.  The  raU- 
roads  placed  68.043  new  freight  cars  in  serv- 
ice Ust  year,  nearly  double  the  1963  total, 
yet  there  were  fewer  cars  at  the  end  of 
1964  than  at  the  beginning.  Specifjcally.  the 
'fleet  at  the  close  of  last  year  incltided 
1492  000  cars,  down  from  the  1.512,000  to- 
tal of  a  vear  earlier.  A  high  "retirement- 
rate  on  old  cars  too  far  deteriorated  to  be 
wortli  repairing  accounts  for  the  downtrend. 
Even  with  this  vear's  record  capital  spend- 
ing the  car  fleet  probably  will  continue  to 
shrink,  railmen  sav.  But  they  note  that  the 
trend  toward  fewer  cars— while  worrisome— 
isn't  as  bad  as  it  first  might  appear.  Many  oi 
today's  new  cars  are  much  larger  than  earlier 
models.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  railroads  last  vear  handled  659  billion 
ton-miles  of  freight,  a  60-percent  increase 
from  1925  when  the  number  of  ran  cars 
hit  ajjeak  of  2.357,000. 

BuA  while  the  newer  cars  themse'.ves  may 
be  la.-ger,  they  are  far  more  specictlired  than 
ever  tjefore  and  can  be  used  by  fewer  types 
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of  shippers.  A  jrood  i'.Uistrr.lion  is  thp  rail 
trUcvel  a-.uo  rack  car.  While  it  can  h.ml 
three  or  fcnir  riir.eF  as  many  new  cars  as  the 
old  boxcar,  ifs  pretty  niiioh  limited  to  atito 
trnffic.  The  old  boxcar,  however,  cun'.d  tin- 
lond  its  nutos  and  pick  np  a  return  lend  nf 

pTuin.  It"s  mostly  these  older  garden  v:'riety 
be  xcars  that  are  being  re;irccl. 

So  shippers  generally  are  critic. .1  of  the 
fiCPi'rs  dechr.e  and  mar.y  railroad  olTK-ialK  com- 
plain abom  it,  too.  The  rriiics  contend  tb-.;t 
]  art  of  th,?  downtrend  can  be  traced  to  \.hc 
re!.,  ivoly  low  rental  rate.s  which  railroad.s 
r  y  earn  other  for  the  \ise  of  cart  moving  over 
tiicir  tracks.  The  rate  strnctisre,  they  say.  is 
EUL-h  that  it's  often  chea.per  to  p.iy  the  rental 
Oil  r.  car  than  to  purchase  new  ones  nnd 
Ko  many  line.'^ — pa.rticul'irly  the  finnnci.ally 
pressed  ones  in  the  F.st  — have  resorted  to 
tins  t.tctic. 

Thi.s  is  still  tlie  ease,  siiippers  contend,  e\  en 
though  a  new  rate  structure  calling  lor  reras 
ranging  iiom  $2.\6  a  day  for  car-s  valued  be- 
lj.v  $1,000  to  S12.88  for  those  wurili  more 
liuiii  SCj.OCO  was  adopted  eualy  last  year. 
Befure,  t:ie  cialiy  rental  rate  was  $2.88  per  car 
roy^rdless  of  value.  Many  argue  the  liew 
ra:e  .sUII  lau't  high  enou^:h  to  encoura^-e  new 
car  building. 

Critics  are  liopiiig  that  .•=oi-nc  he!])  will  come 
from  a  bill  now  being  coaiidercd  by  the  Sen- 
ate Go:i:inerce  Conuuiiife.  The  measure 
wou'.d  prod  railroads  to  return  empty  cue  U) 
tlicir  owneis  iaster  by  providing  tor  higher 
rental  rates;  this,  it  is  believed,  would  lorcc 
car-sliort  ro.ido  to  Ltcp  v.p  ccuistruction  of 
ucw  c^rs.  In  brie',  the  bill  would  give  the 
Inter.-itai.e  Commerce  Comjnl^sion  aaUiority 
to  se:  rer.Uil  rates  at  a  level  which  would  both 
f.urly  C'^mpcusate  ulie  owning  railroad  and 
insure  an  adequate  national  supply  oX  cars. 

But  at  IciLst  one  sliipping  group  isn't  wait- 
ing for  conertssional  action  on  the  car  short- 
age. Tlic  Soutiiwest  Oregon  Shipper's  Triitlic 
Associutiuu.  which  has  42  lumber,  plywood, 
aaid  pai-ticle  board  rruUs  in  iti  mrmb^r.'-hip. 
ii>  •-lireaien.ng  t<3  boycott  railru,.ds  that  aren't 
moving  UJ  increase  the  car  supply.  "We  can 
e.w,ily  determine  wiiich  road.s  are  building 
cars  and  liave  our  interests  in  mind,"  say.s 
O.  L.  Sic\\\at.  e.vecuiive  secretary.  "For  Uiose 
tn.,t  are  not,  we  will  simply  .^uggest  to  our 
members  that  they  route  t.iL-ir  traffic  around 
thofco  lines  if  possible." 

Idr.  Stev'.-art  estimates  his  group  accounts 
for  about  50.000  carloads  of  fraffic  aruiually, 
with  eacii  carload  worth  an  average  of  SI. 000 
in  frei^'ht  revenues  to  the  lailruads. 
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THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM:  TEACHERS 
PLEAD  WITH  A  FORMER  TEACH- 
ER—PART XVI 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  those 
to  whom  we  in  America  e:itrust  tlie  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  exercise  a  function 
second  to  none  in  imijortance  to  the 
future  of  our  Republic,  for  the  strenprth 
of  our  Nation  is  based  on  the  character 
and  understanding-  of  its  future  citizens. 
Our  teachers  pronde  that.  When  teach- 
ers as  a  body  take  a  position  on  matters 
vital  to  the  conscience  and  conduct  of 
our  CDtmtry,  their  plea  deserves  respect- 
ful attention. 

In  la.st  Sunday's  New  York  Times  ap- 
peared an  advertisement  addressed  by 
over  1,000  teachers  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  to  Piesident  Johnson. 
They  urge  negotiation  in  the  Vietnam 
crLsis  and  a  cessation  of  the  bombings. 
Tiicy  express  a  wide  and  steadily  grow- 
ing sentiment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  tlicir  statement  be  pruited  in  the 
R:;cor.L>. 


There  bcinrr  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  piiritcd  in  the 
RiiCORi).  us  follows: 

Tn  Otit  President,  .^  Formfr  VFACitFTt: 
We  are  teacliers  in  Metropclitaii  New  York 

coinpelleu  by  conscience  to  s;eak  oui  asainst 
ti."  .Vmerican  i^^oI^enleut  in  Vietnam. 

While  we  hold  diiTcring  opiaions  about  the 
nature  ^v.;ia  purjiose  of  our  Die  in  Vietuum, 
v.e  are  anguished  that  the  ni  ghl  of  America 
li  bcii:g  u.ed  to  destroy  that  tragic  kind;  we 
are  horrilied  by  the  slaughti  r  of  iimoceuts, 
by  tJ:io  tragic  waste  of  Anierii  an  and  Vietna- 
mese live.s;  we  arc  conccrr.c(  that  the  con- 
flict L3  Widening  and  can  onlj  lead  to  greater 
iiorrors  v.vxl  worldwide  dcstn  ction. 

We  sui)port  your  coiiiinitnii  at  to  nej^otiate 
Uiis  cris.s.  For  tne  sake  ol  humanity,  wc 
implore  you  to  stop  the  boii  ibing.s  immedi- 
ately and  initiate  a  peaccfu  settlement  iji 
Vietnam. 

Rutit  Abraliams.  Eniil   J  brimis,  Murray 
Abratiib.ky,  Clarence  L.  Adjuns,  Joseph 
AtL.rns.  Henry  Addis.  .  ibr.im   Adelson, 
Leone  Adelson,  Sandra  AUickcs.  Donna 
Ad!er.      Florence      C.     A.'ller,     Freyda 
Nacque   .'Vdlcr,   Arnold    .■^doIT,   B^irbar.i 
AdoU     Claire    Alexand  t,    G.    Alpcrin, 
Rhoda    Altmau,    MattI  cw    Altschuler, 
Frank  Alv.xis,  Jerome  i  uger,  Jack  An- 
«un-:;ata,   Chure   Antell,    Clara   Antin, 
E.  IC.  .\utonov£ky,  T.  Arcv.zon,  Carliua 
Aretsky,  S.irah  Aron,  S  mdra  Aronsoii, 
Leonard   Arpcl,   Gertiu  ie   A?hcr,   Dor- 
othy Aaiopee,  Shirley  /  uerbach.  Fran- 
ces Bader.  Elaine  Bakali  an,  Mitzi  Bales. 
D:.\i(i  Ballour.  Kov  Balfour.  Robert  H. 
B.ilogh.    N.    Banciieck,    Ann    Bander. 
Irvaig    Barash,    Sylvia    Barnett,    Ben 
Baron,   .Sara   R.   Baron,    Albert    Barra- 
cano,  Norman  BarriKli,' Muriel  Bartel, 
\V.    R.   Birto'i,   Pri.^cilU    Bassett,    Her- 
bert  B.iSFow.  Alfred  Ba:taglia,  Bernicc 
A.  Bauer.   H.   C.   Biuer    Ben   Bauman, 
Zaphirait    J.    Bauman,    George    Beau- 
champ,     Jr.,     Irving     aechky.     Norma 
Becker.   Paul    Becker,   ftobcrt    Becker, 
Shula  Beckrrman,  S.  BfeU.  Vivian  Bel- 
linsou    Tcodarina    Bella.    Arnold    Ecl- 
lush.    Anne    Bender.    AJire    Benj.unin. 
Carl  Benjamin,  Lillian  , Bennett. 
S.  Bergo.",   Terry  B.?rl,  Dduglas  Borman, 
Norman     Berman,    Sii4inne     Berman, 
Leonard    Bernstein,    Janet    Berntsen, 
Maunce    R,    Eeruoe.    Oame    Betchen. 
Sancira  Bidcrman,  Madeline  Bmi.  Sau! 
Birnbaura.  Leohc.rd  Biacknviu,  Edward 
Blaine,    Cyntliia    Blaiicfcard.   Lfram    I. 
Bi..tnk.  Eiuantial   Elujik,  Ted  Bleecker, 
Barbara     Elicits  tein,     3amucl     Block, 
M'riam  Blooni.  Murray  ^looni.  Dorothy 
BicK^miield.       Gladys      tlount,       Ellen 
BiUoteui,  Lconore  Eoeri  W.  Bogau.  M. 
Bo[-tir.<-ky,    Tell    Bookpjy,    B.    Bortan, 
Joseph  Botkin.  Augusta   Brr.vles,  E.  C. 
Boyce.  B.  L.  Erauustein.  M  iggic  Brill, 
Jack  Brodsky,  Janet   B)cf,  Jo.uinc  B, 
Er'.okc,  Albert  Bronsoni,  Myrna  Brou- 
st*in,   Lconore    Brosiu.'-^   Alice   Brown, 
Harold    Brown,    Huntley   Brown,   Leila 
Erov.n.   Louise   J.   Bri.wt,   Lyle   Brown, 
R'.bert      F.      Brown.      $arah      Brjwn, 
Jriccpielino    A.    Browne^   Loi.s    Bryant, 
CarroU    Buchanan,    \Va|ter    Buchman, 
David  Budbill.  Walter  Budhis,  Juditii 
Bunche,     James     E.     Hurton.     Maury 
Buxbaum.    Una   B-uxcnijaiim.    Bernard 
Cammarata,  Jim  Campbell. 
Shirley    Cap;an.    Janet    Ctirnay,    M^ir^an 
Carpenter,  Pauline  Carpenter,  Th  ,mas 
Carpenter,     Roger     Cartwrit/ht,     Fred 
Casden,  Beite   Cas.sa.-o.  Thelma  Cata- 
lano,     Al     Cavicclii,     William     Chafe, 
Lionel    Cliagrin,    Evelya    Chaiis.    Bar- 
bara Chamock,  Sam  Cusipman,  Hattic 
F.  Charney.  T.  Charucy,  Neil  A.  Chass- 
man,  Wendy  Chayett/C,  Jlelen  Cherne, 
Richard    Chenuck,    Metum    Chernoff. 
E!;,-.tbcth  CliiiJura.  Margaret  Chri.sten- 
.sor.,   Fred  B.  Chunow,  Lois  T.  Clapp, 


Marie  C.  Clapper,  Doris  Clark,  Edvi-i 
Cobert.  Arthur  Chen,  Carl  Cohen 
Denore  C(hen,  Maxine  Cohen  p 
Cohen.  Hachcl  Cohen,  HiUi  Cohen 
Rosalyn  Cohen,  Ruth  Cohej),  .Svhi.t 
C-)Ie.  Alice  E.  Colomnn.  Ooldic  Colcxlnv 

Lionel  ComiBcr.  Palma  Conlon,  Hose  A 
Connolly,  Edna  O.  Cohrad,  Louise 
Consi'jho,  Louis  Conte.  Clark  Cook 
Wm,  D.  Cijok,  Meli.<isa  T.  Cooper.  Li'! 
Cooper,  Rence  Coop.r.  Kaymoud  i' 
Cjppell,  E.  L.  C:irnclius.  Jan  Cott.  Rc- 
bocc.i  Coven.  Eleanor  Cox.  Mitchell 
Crcspi,  Alan  Crisweli,  Morri.s  S.  C&^ay 
Juaua  Culhane,  Ida  Ciimming.-^.  Nor- 
man Cin-tas,  Pat  Cur  as,  Anna  Cutlc- 
Evelyn  Cutler. 
Floranc  CvTclson.  Adelii^c  E.  Davia.  Dori.s 
Davidson,  Esther  Davm.  Nma  Davis.  S 
Davi.s,  W.  A.  Davis,  Jr..  Mary  B  )D(i 
Deka,  Riricki  Dc  Dicco.  F.  Delatorre 
Joseph  F.  Dema.s.  Robulind  Dcrmv.n] 
Regiiia  Dicker,  Cirace  Ditiian,  Carl 
Doerner,  Mary  A.  Doai,  Phyllis  Dolg'in. 
Iruia  Doaiger.  Jeanne  Dorlii,  Dtborali 
Douglas,  Leuore  Downey,  James  F 
Doyle.  M.n-y  J.ne  Dreyer.  Rav  Diibin 
N.  Danr«z.  Charles  Eck^t.at,  Adcle  Edel- 
man.  Eleanor  Edeisiein,  i^iildred  N 
Ehrich,  Sarah  Einstein,  Markc  Eise- 
man,  Charles  Eisenber^,  Edith  Eiscn- 
bcTg,  Jtistme  Eis-nlxrg,  Schna  Eisen- 
Etadt.  Judith  Eisenstein,  M.chael  Elias. 
R.  Elios,  Elizabeuh  Eliot,  Bernue  El- 
kino,  Simon  Ellisoii,  Walter  Elovitch 
Frieda  W.  Emil,  N.  Chr,rlcs  EmiK  Gerald 
Ernmct,  Rebecca  Kp^^tcin,  Mac  B 
Erlichman,  Muriel  EtlinE;er.  Samps-^n 
Eurcgen,  Shirley  Evans,  Ernest  Fahi- 
itti,  Carolyn  Fabncarit.  :;.  Farhi.  Ed- 
win Farrcll,  Catherine  Fearon,  Mary 
r-:":cy.  Walter  Fciiigersh,  Lily  Feui- 

stein,  Alexander  Foldman,  Francine 
Foldmrtn,  Frances  Fenichel,  Janus 
Fcnner,  Herman  Fer^son,  Edith 
Frrrara. 

Beatrice  Fields,  Ani^c  L.  Filardo,  Fdjar 
Fink,  LoUiS  Fmk,  Helen  R,  Finkel, 
Laurette  Finkel,  Frank  A.  Finnel,  Beu- 
nott  Fi.'ch.  Sadie  Fjsciibein,  B.  W. 
Fischer,  Stanley  F;shcr,  Edward  Fish- 
kind,  David  Fishmnn,  Khirlev  Fish- 
man,  Mildred  Flacks.  Po;  .inncFlaum. 
Shirley  Fiemint:.  Deborah  Flvnr., 
Gavin  FojJiarty.  Henry  Fohr,  Ellen  Fore- 
rr.AU.  Leon  Forer.  Marion  Forer,  Joseph 
P.  Forinan.  Ray  Frankel.  Jerry  Freeci- 
maj;,  Irene  Freeman,  Rcma  Fr'eiberger, 
Elizabeth  Frcilicher,  Edith  Friedman, 
Eleanor  Friedman,  Is  Friedman.  Chet 
FriJmer,  Leo  FriEman.  Carl  S.  Prvhure, 
Morton  Puhr,  L.  Furst.  Mareariua 
Gaine.":.  Jaclyn  Gang.  Donald  F.  Gar- 
bcr.  Jewel  Garill,  Frances  Garten, 
Mildred  K.  G.arvin,  Clyde  C-atliu. 
Sheila  Geist.  Judith  Grlario.  Lia  Gelb. 
Marwell  Grlender.  Sanford  Gelcrntrr, 
Ceiia  Geller.  Sid  Gcrshgoren,  Ruth 
Gershowitz.  HerniTi  Gerst^i.  T,''o'-d 
Gen:^.  j,  Ghonecm.  Harold  Gilbert, 
Stephen  Gilbert,  Charles  G^menthal, 
Marjorie  Gill.  Bcverlv  Gnipold.  Ehza- 
beth  Gincbcrg,  Morris  Glascr.  Doris 
GI.-^ss,  Rachel  Glasscr.  Joan  Godshalk. 

Jeanettc  S.  Gold.  Sylvia  Gold.  Etta  Gold- 
baum,  F.  P.  GcUlbers.  Lucy  L,  Gold- 
berg. Dan  CJoldfarb,  B.  Goldhir.-sch, 
Grace  S,  Goldman,  S.  S.  Goldman, 
David  Goldstein,  Philip  Goldstein, 
Philip  Goldstein,  Ruth  M.  Goldstein, 
Shirley  GoIcL^wcig,  Lo.-s  Golipsky, 
Charles  Gclndner.  Laura  Goodman. 
Richard  Goodman.  Roger  B.  Goodman. 
Ruth  Goodman.  Alice  Gordcn.  Albert 
F.  Gordon,  Bernard  Gordon,  Leo  Gor- 
don. Alcrris  Grrdon,  Ncrman  Gore. 
Pegi  Goreluck,  Leali  Gorfein,  Stanley 
Gotlin.  Betty  Gottlieb.  David  Gottlieb, 
Ed  Gottlieb,  Gordon  Gottlieb,  Leonard 
Gottlieb,  Oscar  Gottlieb.  Anue  Grant, 
Joel    Green,    Lesley    Cticenbcrg.    Paula 
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Greenberg.     Etta     Greenfield,     Miriam 
Greenfield,   Vivian    Greenfield,    Arthur 
W.    Greenstone,    Janey    P.    Greif.    Mae 
Grcitzer.     Artliur     Grenbcrg.     Robert 
Groff,  Betty  Gross,  Harold  Gross,  ?.!. 
S  Gross,  Carolyn  S.  Grossman,  Milton 
CJrubstein.  Lillian  K.  Crumette.  Diana 
GuatfigniiKJ.       Kiith       E.       Gusthadcr. 
I..;»wrcnce    Guttnan.    Matildti    Gutm.an, 
Helen    Guistem,    Norma    R.    Hairston, 
Carol    Il.illiijper,    Harriet    L.    Halpern, 
Judith  Halpeni.  Stephen  M.  Halpern. 
Dorothy  I.  Ilalprin. 
IiMiif;    nalprin.    Nat.iUe    H.Uprin.    John 
Halvcy,  Adclc  Handlers.  Aaron  Hank.n. 
Ethel     Hanauer,     Glmne     H.xnraJian, 
Louis     Ilarap,     Norman     Haxenstein, 
Michael  Hailow,  R osaLc  Harmon,  Helen 
Han-i-s,    Jay    H.m.s.    J'.m     H.     Harris, 
Loin.^c  Hiui-is,  Marjorie  Harris.  Mary  W. 
Harris,  W.  L.  Ilarn.^:,  Delorcs  Harrison. 
Priscilla  Hiuslett,  Freddie  M.  Haughton, 
Etliel  B.  Hatiptman,  Nora  Hauscr.  Loui.s 
H.iy,   Joyce   Hayncs,   Philip   M.   Hean-, 
Pauline    Hecker,    John    Helbok,    Harry 
Helfman,    Betiy    Heller,    E.    R.    Heller, 
P.iUl  Heller,  Irene  Henken,  Edwtrd  L. 
Herbst,  Emanuel  Herscher.   D,  Hercu- 
les, B.  Herman.  En. a  Herman.  Evelyn 
Herzfeld.   K.   Herzig.    Jo.scph   Heyman. 
Dorothv  Hibbcrt.  Nancy  Higcins,  Earl 
C.  Hill.RMby  S.  Hill,  Carol  Hiller,  Shu- 
laniiih  Hirrch,  Frances  llochbcrg,  S..m 
Hochberg,  B.  HofTnian.   Richa.rd  Hoff- 
mnn,  Sarah  HofTm.in.  Elcanoi-  Holden, 
Joan    Holiber,    David    Honig,    Marleno 
Honsner,  Willi. m    Horn.  N'Tinan  Horo- 
wit?;,   Rosalyn   Horowitz,   D-oiald   Hor- 
ton,  Jessica  Howard.  Joan  M.  Howard. 
Lois  Howlett. 
Clara  Hunt,  Elizabeth   Hunter.  Marlene 
.Hymel.    Frank   Ilchuk,   Grace    Cohen 

Ile.huk.      Ellen      Imberman,      William 
I;>aacs,      Frieda      Isenbcrg,      Belmont 
Jabiu,     Stephen     Jabloiisky,     Milton 
J.'.mcs,   Helen   Jack?on,   Can-ic  J.acubs, 
Claire  J.acob.^,  J.  J.icobs,  Bob  J.icobton, 
Eii  Jacol>s<m.  Harriet  J.ico'oron,  Rosalie 
Jd,cobson,  RoKelya  Jaccbsou,  R.  JaJow- 
ski,     Ricliard     Jauda,     Davis     Jeffrey, 
Wilhclmina   Jcnkin.-;,    Leslie   Johnson, 
Michelc  Johnson,  Bill  Jone-,  Gfraldine 
Jones,  Herbert  Jurist.  Shulamith  Just- 
man.    David    Kabock,    Meyer    Kadko, 
Irwin    R.    Kafka,    Alan    Kahn,    Barry 
Kahu,     Murray     Ka.hn.     Rose     Kaiser. 
Michael  Kalin",  Walter  H.  Kail.  Joyce 
Kallir.    Henry    K.%rn:i:,    Benjamin    H. 
Kaplan,  George  Kapp,  Miriam  Kappal- 
man,  Ida  Karp.  Florence  K.ar.'.ow,  Hu- 
bert  Kalz,   Paul    Katifman.   Edith    S. 
K.ivadlo.  Beverly  Kelly.  Phyllis  Kelvin. 
S.  A.  Kcmpler.  Waller  Kendra,  Jessie 
Keosian,  E.  M.  Ke-sler.  Gladys  K«.sler. 
R.  Kessler.  Louisa  Kcyca,  Sjlvia  K.m- 
mclman,    Allan   Kincher,   Ronna   Kin- 
Ti'.s,    Howard    Kirshiicr,    Ed    Kissane, 
Ronnie  KIcmmas. 
Betty  Kletier,  Bl:;nche  KoenigsbcrB.  Alice 
Kogan,  Morton  Kogtit,  Kate  Kolchin, 
Jules      Kolodny,       Robert       Kolodny, 
Frances   Korin:^,    Sarn    Kornhcrg,   Wil- 
hclmina   Kraber,    Julius    Krcimer,    P. 
Kramer  RwAh   E.  Kramer.   A.  Krause. 
Elaine  E.   KrauK.=;.    Peter  Krau-ss.   Stan 
Krefetz.   Ellen  Kregor,   Eileen   Krieger, 
Felix    Kreitmar,    Flore    Krig^man,    Sy 
Krinsky,    Lillian    Kri^^tol,    R.    Krou.sc. 
Matilda     Kruger,     Aaron     Krumbcin, 
Suzanne      Kupfer.      Bernard     Kurtin. 
Ralph  Kurwein.  Davina  Kurwitz.  Ami 
Kusiiul,    Tom    Laidman,    Ira    Landess, 
Lawrence  Lane.  Patricia  Lane.  Edward 
Lansky.  Priscilla  Lapolla.  Judith  Lakin, 
June  Laufer.  Mark  Lavis.  Ed  l^wrencc. 
Ralph    Lawrence.    Edward    Lawrence, 
Gcraldine  Laws,  Ida  I,ebow.  Saul  Lech- 
tine,    Charles  Lcdcrer,  Eva  Lederman, 
Isabella    I.ec,    Jim    Lee.    Milton    Leff. 
Hadassa  Legatt.  Martlia  Lehman,  Rob- 
ert    Lehrcr,     Robert     Leicester,     Max 


Leivc,  Marion  Leonard,  Irma  Leibow, 
David  Lemer.  Francine  l.«rner.  Lea 
Lerner.   Murray    Lerner,   Arlcne   Leven, 

Miriam  Leven^on,  S.  Leventhman,  Claire 
Leviiic,  Jo.m  Lc\ii.e.  Morris  Le vine,  Rae 
lievir.e.  Ree  Levine,  Shirley  Levine,  Isa- 
bel Le  Vita.  B.  Levy.  Betty  Levy.  David 
I.«vy,   Frieda   Levy.   Harriet  Levy,   Jane 
Ltvv,  Mark  Levy,  David  Le*in,  Minnie 
Lew'm,    John   l'   Lewii^e,   Carol   Lewis, 
Cla'.'.dia  Lev.is,  Dorothy  Lewis,  Eman- 
tiel    Lcwl.-^,    Gertrude    Lewis.    Murray 
Lewis,  Sylvia  Lewis,  T.  Ltao,  Joan  Licht, 
Anita     Lieberman,      Siwil      Lieberman, 
Malvma  Lifbert.  Mildred  Lieljowitz.  Ar- 
tiiur  Liuder.  Nora  Lmn,  Herbert  Lip- 
kin,  Carol  Lieman,  Pearl  Lippcr,  Artiiur 
B  Lipsky,  Helen  Liptoa,  Henry  Lipton. 
Roslvn  Lipton,  Adele  S.  Litiiauer.  Elsie 
Rac  Litman.  Robert  Lokin,  J.  London, 
Marion  I.oJidon.   Sylvia   Louis,    Sidney 
Lovctt,    Vivian    Lowell.   Eile^-n    Lubin, 
Linda  Lubow,  Frances  Lucas,  Francis 
D.  Lucas,  Vincent  D.  Luciai.o.  A   Lud- 
wig,    George    Lunn,    Edwin    Lurzwcll, 
Steve  Lyons,  Miguel  A.  M^.drid,  Morris 
Mailman,      Rudolph      Mainelli.      Carl 
Makowcr,     Frances      l.l.      Maiden.     L. 
M.ilkm. 

John  B.  Manbeek.  Florence  Manda.  A. 
Manheinier,  Kaomi  Manirg,  George 
Maulev,  Ariene  B.  Rtaiin,  Irving  Mans- 
field, EdiLh  Keller  Marcus,  S.imuel  C. 
Miircii.-^.  Edna  Mark,  Natiun  Marks. 
Alice  K.  Marsli,  Calvin  Martin,  Edward 
M^trtiuson,  RC'lx;cca  Martz.  Either 
Marcus.  Beth  MargoUs.  Florence  Mas- 
Icr,  Scv-mour  Ma'-lcr.  Diane  Mason.  J. 
Masr,  Oscar  Mass.  Geraldme  Massers, 
Jevnie  Mastropaolo,  Marjorie  A.  Ma- 
thias,  Thelma  Matican,  Anna  R.  Mat- 
Im,  Nomia  Matzkin,  Bernicc  J.  May, 

Steven  Mayrr,  Ben  Maiien.  Elnora  Mc- 
Carther.  Eugene  A.  McCoy,  Roxanne  B. 
McDowell.  Polly  McMillan.  John  Mee- 
han,  Ron  Mehlman,  Alice  Meisel,  Jose- 
phine Merolla.  Virginia  Mells.  Marione 
Mevcrsohn,  Thomas  Micklow.  Alvin 
Migdal,  Charles  Miller,  Kenn.i  S.  Miller. 
S.  MilLm.sn,  Carmen  Mir.mcla,  Martin 
Mirer.  Sa.ra  Mitchell.  Dago!>crto  Mo- 
lerio,  Albert  Montare.  \V.  E.  Moore, 
James  Morris.  Peter  B.  Morris.  Raye 
Morris,  Selina  Morris,  Sidney  H  Mor- 
rison, Michael  C.  Moros.s,  Sidney 
Moskowitx,  Mary  Jane  Multer,  Carol 
Muster.  James  Nach,  Sheila  Nacnt. 
Ethel  C.  Nagcl.  Susanne  Nagel.  M.  Katelli, 
Emily  Natlian,  Bav-mond  Nazer.  M.  H. 
Needleman.  Lillian  Xckriu-.  Leonora 
Nelson,  Ro.sc  XcufieM,  .Mice  M.  New- 
kirk,  Carol  Newman.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  NexKTnan.  M.  L.  Newinan.  Renee 
K.  Newman.  Sylvia  Newm.an,  Ilene  A. 
Nichols.  Anna  Nieves.  Dorotliy  Noland, 
Magda  North.  Marianne  Novak,  Martin 
Novemsky,  Jerome  Novick,  Nita  Novick. 
M.'Xwell  'Numberg.  T.  Nunan,  Gladys 
Kussenbaum.  J.  P.  Clicker.  Oscar  Ol- 
shansky.  John  O'Neill.  Dorothy  Orland. 
Jeanne  Ostriker.  Esther  OstrofT.  Lynn 
Ostrow.  N.  L.  O.  anin.  Joseph  Paladino, 
Fances  Panitz.  Gloria  Paolella,  Marsha 
Pargman,  Helen  Parker.  Myrtle  E, 
Parker,  Barbara  P.itr.colj,  Saul  Pa%low, 
G.  Pearlnian,  Nat^he  Pcarl3l€in,  Jules 

A.  Peemocller.  Gladiola  Peerm.an,  Fill 
Pelt^,  M.  Pcnn,  Shirley  Pentcl,  Theresa 

B.  Perl.  Joseph  Perez.  Edith  Perlnian, 
Joyce  Pcrlman.  Maxwell  Perlman.  S. 
Perlman,  Steven  Parris.  Barrv-  Pessin. 
Juanita  Peters,  Marjorie  Peterson, 
Elsie  Pickus.  Sidney  PUatsky,  Rudolpla 
Pinataro.   Laurence   Pisuer. 

Paul  P.tluk,  Berenice  Pliskin,  'WlUiam 
L.  Plumnicr,  Bess  Polin,  Nancy  Polin, 
Janet  Pollack.  Lila  Pollack.  R.  Pollak. 
Henry  Pallet.  Naomi  Pommer,  Robert 
Porterfield.  Esielle  Posner,  Susan  Pow- 
ers, Xsadore  Powsner.  Lucy  B.  Poyer. 
Bernice  Prcndergjist.  Nan  Prener.  Ann 


Price.   Maxtln   Price,   Hennlnia  Prieto, 
Burke  Probittky,  Minnie  Proctor,  John 
Quinian,  Ellen  Rabin.  Elizabeth   Rab- 
lno*ntz,    G.    Radford,    Herbert    Rahin- 
£ky,  Marte  Ramirez,  Sam  LewiB  Rand, 
LaWeuce  Raphael,  Shelley  Rapp,  Do- 
rern  Rappaport.  I.  Rappaport,  Shirley 
Rappaport,    Ethel    Riitner,    Max>-    Ray- 
burn,  Miriam  Baybu'u.  Arthur  Razzio, 
Millie    Rachany.    Robert    Redka,    Ste- 
phen Bcincs,  Bonnie  Reisnar,  Richard 
Relyea,     Edward     Remain,     Bernard 
Re/nick.   Bertha    Rhodes,   Julie    Rice, 
Siieila    Rice,    Sylvia    lUchman,    E.    C. 
-Rieken,  Eleanor  Rililin,  Jeanne  Bitter, 
Reuben  Rivlin,  Rosalie  Rivlin.  Joseph 
Rizik,  Bernard  Roberts.  Celia  Robin- 
Eon,  Earl  Robinson.  Jeanne  Robinson, 
f .  Robinson,  Ella  Root,  Michael  Rosa, 
J.  H   Rosandy. 
Gorirude  E.  Rote.  Albert  Rosen,  Marion 
Roj-en.     Miki    Rosen.    Natalie     Rosen, 
Phyllis  Rosen,  Sandra  Rosea,  Eugene 
RoEenbaum,      Rochelle      Ecsenbaum, 
Doris    Rosenberg,    Sylvia    Rosenburg, 
V.'illiam  Rosenberg,  Ariene  Rosenblatt, 
D.  J.  Rosenblum,  A.  Rosenburg,  Erwin 
R&,senfeid,   Riva  RosenHeld,  Rose  Ro- 
senfield,  Daniel  Rosenstein,  Emily  Ro- 
senthal,    Irving     Rosenwasser,     Pearl 
R.C  sner,  Arthur  Ross,  Lesley  Boss,  Na- 
omi Rossabi,  Martin  Rosoff,  Madeline 
-Ro  tkcr.     Rearl     Roitcv,     Carol    Roter. 
Alice      Roth,      Gladys      Roth,      Jacob 
Rothbai.d,    David    Rothcinld,    Gussie 
Rotlim  in.  Henry  L.  Royston,  Barbara 
Lee  Rubin,  Helen  Vogatch  Rubin,  Mor- 
ris  Rubin,   Richard   Rubin.   Anne   Ru- 
bensteiu.    Helen    Rugowin.    Marianne 
RuEso.    Scan    Ryder,    Morris    Sabbeth, 
Priscilla     Sabbeth.     F.     Sabin,     Betty 
Sacco,    Sylvia    SaSro.    Jerry    Safner, 
Jeane  Salamy.  M.  Salant.  Frances  Sal- 
dliigcr,    Alfred    A.    Salesky.    Lee    Ealtz- 
'^lan,  Morris  Salz,  Naomi   Salz,   Jessie 
Salzman,    L.    Salwea.    Rhea    Samaras, 
Esther  A.  Samson,  Linda  Samuels,  Ju- 
,dith  Sanderoff,  David  Sandsrs,  O.  San- 
difer, 
Su-san  Sandler,  I.  Santo,  Joseph  D.  Sapi- 
ei-za.  Joseph  Saspro.  Audrey  L.  Satlin, 
M.   Schachter,  PhylliE  Schaefer.  Bea- 
trice     Schaeffer,      Virginia      Schattle, 
tCharles    Scheckner,    Irwin    Schechter. 
.Samuel  Scherek,  Florence  Soberer.  Toni 
CBchiffer,  Anne  Sctiiller.  Samuel  Schin- 
tieUieim.     Lyvia     Sclilaefer,     Berenice 
Schlaiiman.  Irving  Schlein,  Bert  Schle- 
Eing.     Charlotte     Schlossberg,     Steven 
Schradcr.      Edith.      Schrank,      Evelyn 
Ecbroeder,  G.  Schulhce,  Blanche  Schul- 
iiaper,     Blanche     Schundeiman,     Roy 
Schunurkopf,      Beuedicta      Schwager, 
Gloria     Schwartz,     S.    Schwartz,     Sol 
E,chwartz,  Sarah  Schwartz,  T.  Schwartz- 
barth,  Grace  Schwartzman.  R.  Y.  Scott. 
•John  Anthony  Scott.  Maria  Scott,  Lu- 
ther W.  Seabrook.  'William  H.  See,  Ju- 
lian L.  Scid,  Ruth  Selden.  Howard  Sere- 
'    tan.  Lane  Sercta.  Barbara  Sewell,  Dav- 
'  id  Shainp,  Alex  Shames,  M.  R.  Sliamroy, 
-Sheila    Shankman.    Jack    P.    Shapira. 

-  Adcle  Shapiro.  Ida  Shapiro.  Leo  Shap- 
iro. LDUis  Sh;.piro.  Sidney  Shapiro,  Sid- 
ney Shapiro,  Florence  S.  Shaw,  Laura 
Shaw.  Pearl  Sheitz.  Barbara  Shepetin, 
Bella  Sherman.  Ira  Sherman,  C.  Shimel. 

M.-;rgery    Shine.    Flora    Shore,    Sylvia    F. 
■'Show";-,  Mildred  Sickles,  Harvey  Siege!, 
Edward  Siege! ,  Marian  Siegel,  A.  I.  Si- 
gal.  Charles  Sigmund.  Donald  M.  Sil- 

-  ber.  H.  SiUekens,  Anita  Silver,  Myra  Sil- 
ver, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Silverman. 
Myron     Silverman.     Abraham    Singer, 

;  Barbara    Singer,    Gertrude    Singer,    J. 

*  Singer,  Ann  Sirotof,  Linda  Sklarow, 
Martha  Skulsky,  Helene  S.  Slater,  Ka- 
ren Slavin.  Sarah  Slotkius,  Raelyn 
Smf.n,  Vllet  Small,  Bernice  Smart,  Al- 

,  vin  Smith,  Betty  Smith,  Estber  Smitii, 
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Geraldine  Smith.  Irctie  Smith.  Law- 
rence Smith,  Lucille  Smith.  Sylvia 
Smith.  Jean  Smolar.  Helen  W.  H.  Snl- 
ton,  Mildreti  Snow.  Sylvia  Sokt)U)w. 
Henry  Solganik.  Sidney  Solomon.  Jac- 
queline Si>earp.  Lester  Speiscr,  Viviaii 
Speiser.  Matthew  Spetter.  Madelon 
Spier,  Blanche  Solomon.  Rebecca  L. 
Soyer.  Jerry  Spitz,  Susan  Spitz,  Rich- 
ard Springer,  J.  Sixierri,  Lillian  Stahl, 
Elizabeth  Starcevlc.  Alan  L.  Stein.  Lil- 
ian D.  Stern.  Philip  Stern.  Frances 
Sternberg.  Simini  St.\ni.slow.  Eva  Star- 
lield.  Martin  Starhold.  Ralph  Stein. 
Nancy  Stcinbers;.  Evelyn  M.  Stimniel. 
Prod  Stori'er,  Dorothy  St.oncman-.  Mar- 
tha Stodt.  B.irbara  Straiissman.  Joseph 

B.  Strum.  Kieve  Stubenhaus.  Norman 
Stubcr.  Isabelle  Suhl,  George  Sunciel. 
Nicholas  Surdo.  Armas  Siivanto.  Frieda 
Sverdlove.  N.  Talbot.  Irving  Talmuke. 
Norma  Ta.sman,  Russel  Taubcr,  Bea- 
trice Teitcl,  Lloyd  Temes,  Harry  Tenen- 
berg,  Mildred  Tenenbaum,  Frances 
Tepper,  B.  Terry,  Mae  Terry,  Carole 
Theil.  Rachel  Tholfsen,  F.  Thorpe.  P. 
Tholfsen,  Lary  Titelman,  Aaron  Toder, 
Saul  Toder.  Elinor  Tolbert,  A;xron 
Tralster,  Susan  Traub,  Ruth  Traub, 
Shirley  Trapldo,  Abraham  Trctin,  Rose- 
marle  Trimboli,  A.  Tucker,  Kathleen 
Tucker.  Lynette  V.  Tucker,  Adele  Tul- 
man.  Muriel  Turner,  Mark  Ubeiman, 
Jo  Ubogy.  Elizabeth  Urani.  Milton 
Unterman.  Semah  Unterman,  Gayle 
Veeder,  Dora  J.  Vernt,  Gwen  Vctt'er, 
Theresa  Vigo,  Thom;is  Waber,  Carol 
Wagner,  Leo  Wagner.  Tliomas  E.  Wahn. 
Gertriide  Waldeyer,  Gabriel  Waldman, 
Ellis  Wallach,  Lillian  Wallach.  Lottie 
Wallach.  William  Walters,  L.  Waltznia. 
Violet  Ward. 

Carl  V.  Warren,  Michael  Warman.  L.  G. 
Watkins,  Ernest  Waxman.  Bernice 
Webb.  Ray  Wechsle,  Roberta  Wedcen, 
Suzanne  Weidberg,  Hazel  C.  Weill, 
Herschel  Weinstat,  Irving  Weinstein, 
Suzanne  Weinsein,  Henry  Weinstock. 
Bernard  Weintraub,  Joshua  Wiesen, 
Adele  F.  Weiss.  Blanche  Weiss,  Malvina 
R.  Weiss.  I^ancy  Weiss,  Norman  Weil, 
Fromma  Wellman,  Marilyn  Wcldfeur, 
Margaret  Werthman,  Edna  Wetler, 
Evelyn  Wexler,  Clementene  Wheeler, 
Joel  White.  Charlene  Whittakcr,  Harvey 
Widen.  Polly  Widerman,  Hilda  Wigder, 
Natalie  Wigler.  Jerome  Wilkins.  Ed 
Williams,  Miriam  Wills.  Geraldine 
Wilson.  R.  Wirte,  R.  Witre.  Susan 
Wltner.  Joseph  Wohl,  Jerry  Wolf.  Lois 

C.  Wolf.  Miriam  Wolf.  Helen  Wong. 
Mabie  S.  Wood.  Elaine  Woodbura, 
Mildred  Woogen.  B.arbara  Wortman. 
Rosa  Wrlnfricki.  Frances  Wunder, 
Lionel  M.  Yard,  Shirley  Yasner,  Ann 
Youdovin.  J.  Zaddin,  Stanley  Zelman. 
Allen  Zelon,  Stan  Zibulsky,  Julius 
Zieger.  Eva  Ziesk,  Alex  Zimmerman. 
Marsha  Zimmerman.  Frances  Zippin. 
Helen  Zirilstein,  Esther  Zlatchin.  J. 
ZofBn.  R.   Zucker,  Lester  Zwicker. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Teach- 
ers Committee  for  Peace  in  Vietn;un.  cochair- 
men:  Sandra  Adickes.  Norma  Becker,  520  East 
12ih  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.,  10009. 


A  GOVERNMENT  OF  MEN 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
predicted  in  this  Chamber  a  year  ago 
that  the  real  meat  ax  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  title  VI,  which  enables 
officials  in  Washington  to  determine 
what  constitutes  discrimination  in  any 
piouram  or  facility  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

I  expressed  the  opinion  then  that  if  the 
1964  bill  became  law  it  would  change  the 


kind  of  government  the  people  of  Vii- 
ginia  have  known,  and  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  had  its  origin  at  James- 
town in  1618. 

I  said  that  under  title  VI  t-very  little 
bureauciat  could  say.  "Tlji.s  is  my  rule 
on  discrimination."  Supg)orior.s  of  the 
bill  di.sagrced  with  me.  poUitintr  out  that 
the  President  would  have  to  api)rove  all 
of  the  rules  and  regulatioiis. 

But.  regardless  of  who  jnakcs  or  ap- 
proves the  regulations.  VLv;,Mniaiis  have 
found  out  recently  how  lur  reaching; 
title  VI  is  in  its  application. 

For  example,  the  doctors  and  hospital 
officials  of  Vir'-;inia  and  adjoiniu';  South- 
ern States  were  told  recently  by  an  olTi- 
cial  of  the  Public  Healtli  Service  how 
completely  they  must  integrate  any  hos- 
pital receiving  Federal  funds. 

In  a  separate  devcloi)ment,  tlie 
Augusta  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  seek  the 
advice  of  members  of  the  Virginia  con- 
gressional delegation  in  clearing  up 
what  they  regard  as  ambijuities  in  some 
of  the  pledges  they  are  being  asked  by 
State  and  Federal  ofRcials  to  sign. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
county  supervisors  was  ^vhether  they 
should  be  required  by  the  State  to  sign 
an  agreement  relating  to  the  use  of  cer- 
tain Federal  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses which  arc  expended  by  local  school 
boards.  The  county  supervisor.s  argued 
that  they  have  been  asked  by  the  State 
to  execute  an  agreement  concerning 
which  they  would  not  have  full  respon- 
sibility for  compliance. 

The  county  supervisors  also  contended 
the  wording  of  the  agreement  was  not 
clear  as  to  whether  it  imposed  personal 
liability  for  compliance  on  the  individual 
signing  it  on  behalf  of  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

A  second  question  rai.sed  by  the  Au- 
gusta County  Board  of  Supervisors  re- 
lates to  the  renting  of  oHice  space  in 
county  facilities  to  various  Federal  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service, 

I  am  informed  that  the  county  entered 
into  a  compliance  type  of  agreement 
covering  such  rented  space  indicating 
that  they  do  not  engage  in  tiiscriminatory 
practices.  But  the  supenisors  are  ob- 
jecting to  additional  provisions  being 
placed  in  the  lease  in  regard  to  damages 
in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  compliance 
agreement. 

In  regard  to  hospitals.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  paper  prepared  by 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  Harald  M. 
Graning.  chief  of  the  Division  of  Hospital 
and  Medical  Facilities,  Ptiblic  Health 
Sei-vice,  in  which  he  outlined  to  officials 
of  the  Carolinas-Virginias  Hospital  Con- 
ference what  they  must  do  under  title  VI 
of  last  year's  law  if  thej'  receive  any 
Federal  aid  funds. 

The  Public  Health  official  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  examples  of  some  of  the  ques-' 
tions  "you  may  find  useful  in  examining 
the  facilities  with  wliich  you  are 
associated": 

Are  patients  admitted  wioliout  consider.a- 
tion  of  any  factor  pertaining  to  race,  color, 
or  national  origin? 

Are  the  same  entrances,  itUtnissiou  offices, 
wailing  rooms  and  other  gf'Beral  service  fa- 


cilities available  to  and  used  by  Negro  and 
Qiiier  paticnlsV 

Are  patient  room  as.signmcnts  made  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin' 

Are  patients  assigned  to  semipnvatc  four- 
bed  bcdriKnns  and  wards  wiiliuut  regard  to 
r.ice.  color  or  national  origin  ol  the  other 
patiejits' 

Are  all  ;-erviees  and  facilities  available  Xn 
patients  without  regard  to  race,  color  or  nii- 
t  iMiiai  origin? 

.Are  dinmg  spaces  and  cafeterias  a\.nlablc 
t'l  and  u.sed  by  patients.  statT.  Iramce.s,  anj 
employees  without  di.soriininationv 

Are  all  clinics,  emergency,  and  oiitjiatient 
.services  avaUa.blc  to  and  used  by  Negroes  and 
other  outpatients? 

Are  professiunal  qualifications  and  char- 
acter llie  only  criteria,  applied  in  granting  or 
denying  stall  privileges? 

Do  Negro  physicians  having  staff  privileges 
serve  on  a  rotation  basis  in  clinics  and  emer- 
gency and  outpatient  departments  on  the 
K.tme  basis  as  other  physicians? 

Are  trainees.  int<;rns,  ur  other  trainees  as- 
signed to  service  with  patients  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color  or  national  origin? 

These  arc  only  some  Qi  the  questions  which 
should  be  asked.  As  you  can  readily  sec  trura 
this  sampling,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
comply  with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  ot  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  are  only  ".somp 
of  the  questions"  which  should  be  asked, 
it  is  difficult  to  ima.gine  any  that  were 
left  out. 

These  recent  developments  indicate  I 
was  not  exaggerating'  when  I  spoke  la.st 
year  about  what  would  happen  under 
title  VI. 
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RETENTION    OF    SECTION    14' b.    OP^ 
TAFT-HARTLEY    ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  communications  from 
two  important  chambers  of  commerce 
in  my  State.  Both  express  support  for 
retention  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  I  fully  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  these  chambers.  In  order 
that  other  Senators  may  be  advised  of 
the  depth  of  Texas  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Athens  cham- 
ber and  a  newsletter  from  the  Lamar 
County  chamber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter.-^ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Athens  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Athens,  Tex..  May  25,  l!)6r,. 
Senator  JotiN  Tower. 
Si'iuitc  Office  Building, 
Wayhingt07i.  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Tower:  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Athens  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wishes  to  go  on  record  opposing  any  chani;e 
in  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
We  object  to  any  proposals  that  will  cither 
delete  this  section  from  the  act  or  to  any 
change  that  will  destroy  its  etTectivenes.s. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  section  adds  in;'- 
terially  to  the  freedom  of  choice  by  Anienciti 
working  men  and  women.  We  do  not  belu  vo 
that  membership  in  any  organization  shiji.Ul 
be  a  requirement  in  getting  a  job  just  as 
we  do  not  believe  that  membership  in  a 
chamber  of  commerce  should  be  a  reqr.ire- 
r.ient  for  operating  a  busine'-s. 

We  respectfully  bring  this  to  your  atten- 
tion and  ask  that  you  oppose  any  changes 
ill  tills  section. 

Very  sincerely. 

Linden  R.  Lewis, 

Prciiil'^iit  ■ 


r 


Chamber  of  Commerce  ok 

L.\atAR  Cov:»TV, 
Pu:  i.s-.  Tex.,  May  li>C5. 
The  rejjcul  of  seclion  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  would  eliniinato  the  right-to- 
work  law  in  Texas,  and  force  any  nxau  or 
woman  getting  a  job  with  a  business  in 
which,  cmplnvecs  arc  rrprescntcd  by  a  union. 
10  join  the  union  and  pay  the  initiation  fees 
ir.d  dues:  or  to  look  for  work  somewhere 
else.  Under  the  existing  law  he  has  the 
choice  to  join  or  not  join  and  his  job  can- 
not be  l-ken  from  hini  because  of  his  dcci- 

.sion. 

How  can  tinioiis  give  service  to  members 
when  their  membership  is  compxiisory.  and 
there  will  bo  no  need  to  prove  that  they  can 
serve  the  people? 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
HariUy  Act  could  lessen  the  desire  of  large 
firms  to  locate  in  Lamar  County  or  Texas 
because  the  riglit-to-work  law  makes  for  bet- 
ter working  conditions. 

Repeal  of  section  14ib)  is  contrary  to  sec- 
tion 703(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
states  that  you  cannot  have  unlawttil  em- 
ployment practices  that  discriminate  against 
any  individual  with  respect  to  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
ining  News  Texan  recently  published  a 
strong  and  reasonable  editorial  advoca- 
ting retention  of  section  14 <b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  This  editorial  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  a  number 
of  dLstinguished  Texans,  including  Mr. 
Phillip  Rcid.  chairman,  of  the  board  and 
president  of  the  Irving  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

In  order  that  otlier  Senators  may  share 
the  views  expressed  by  tlie  News  Texan, 
Ia.sk  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Pr.ESTTirKT    Is    Paying    Oxi.t    Ln";i:KVTrE    to 
Freedom  if  Section  ■14(bi  Is  Repfaift) 

A  great  dc,il  of  lipservice  Is  paid  t-o  free- 
dom by  Uie  present  administration.  But 
President  Johnson's  recent  declaration  favor- 
ing the  repeal  of  .section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
itartley  law  certainly  should  make  voters 
wonder  Just  who  all  this  freedom  is  for. 

.Apparently,  it  is  for  tho;e  groups  and  or- 
ganizations which  n^ake  the  most  inonet;iry 
contributions  to  cairipaign  funds. 

Repeal  of  section  14(bl  would  write  off  the 
books  the  right-to-work  laws  of  19  States, 
including  Texas.  But  even  more  unjust,  it 
would  force  into  labor  unions  thousands  of 
workers  who  do  not  desire  membership.  It. 
in  essence,  gives  American  workers  the  choice 
of  either  eoing  union  or  not  working  at  all. 
The  public  has  given  President  Johnson 
strong  supixirt  in  committing  tJhis  coun- 
try s  Anned  Forces  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  But  here  at 
home,  the  President  evidently  gives  a  dif- 
ferent  definition   to   the  word   freedom. 

Compulsory  ••anything"  is  not  a.corner- 
fitione  for  strength.  It  is  a  license  for  abvise. 
,  Juft  how  .strongly  the  President  feels  about 
the  abolishment  cf  the  right-to-work  sec- 
ti-jn  in  Uie  Talt-H;irtlcy  hv.v  is  rciilly  not 
known.  He  iivacIc  only  passing  reference  to 
it  in  Tuesday's  labor  message  to  Congress. 
However,  the  •Johnson  treauncnt  "  of  Con- 
gressmen doc5  not  always  involve  loud  puta- 
hc  proclamations.  What  Uie  President  is 
doing  behind  the  scenes  is  much  more  im- 
portant. 

:The  rea-son  behind  the  request  for  rcjxMl. 
cf  com-.-^e,  is  tlie  Democratic  Party's  ob- 
ligation to  lalx)r  for  support  in  Uie  past 
national  election.  It  is  the  shame  tUat  a  po- 
litical party  must  tamper  with  the  freedom 
of  thousands  of  American  workers  just  to 
remain  in  power.  But  this  is  what  is  hap- 
pej)i!ig. 

One  union  publication  recently  referred 
to,  the  retention  of  section   14ib)    as  -com- 


ptU-jory  open  shop."  TliLs  is  like  saying  the 
compulsory  right  to  vote  or  the  compulsory 
right  to  bear  arms  or  the  compulsory  free- 
dom of  religion.  Even  under  the  hated  sec- 
tion, aJiyUme  a  worker  gets  tired  of  non- 
unionism  he  may  join  a  union. 

Compulsory  unionism  relieves  l.'.lxsr  lead- 
ers cf  the  responilbillty  of  making  their 
unions  and  the  union  benefits  attractive. 
Under  compulsory  unionism,  the  worker  is 
not  guaranteed  anything  in  return  for  his 
union  dues.  He  is  only  guaranteed  that 
there  will  be  union  dues.  In  short,  compul- 
sory unionism  dei,troys  the  incentive  of  labor 
leaders. 

•  Also  it  must  be  recalled  tliat  given  the 
conditions  of  a  closed  shop,  it  is  easier  to 
maint;uii  the  coerci'>e  disciphne  on  which 
militant  unions  depend  in  time  of  strikes. 

Trade  unions  have  been  a  dynamic  force 
jn  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution. unio:i£  did  cure  many  inflicted  labor 
wounds  by  management.  But  in  recent 
years,  the  main  function  of  unions  has  been 
to  pvish  Uie  wage-price  spiral  further  up- 
ward. Since  businessmen  cannot  combine 
forces  like  unions,  there  would  be  noUiing  to 
stop  labor  leaders  from  accelerating  the 
spiral,  and  with  it,  inflation,  under  closed 
shops. 

Tlie  argvtments  against  comptilsory  union- 
ism are  many,  but  one  may  be  considered 
b.usic.  And  this  argument  is  the  cornerstone 
to  our  entire  society.  Is  this  to  be  a  truly 
free  country,  or  must  a  man  under  duress, 
need  a  union  card  to  earn  a  living  and  sup- 
port a  family? 

If  President  Johnson  and  the  Democrats 
intend  to  pursue  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) . 
then  let  them  do  it  under  some  label  other 
than  "Uberalism."  It  is  pure  and  simple 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  most 
important  letter  from  the  employees  of 
the  Roy  Klossner  Co.,  of  San  Antonio. 
In  it  they  most  emphatically  support  re- 
tention of  section  14 'b;  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

I  am  in  fuU  agreement  with  them, 
and  in  order  that  other  Senators  may  be 
advised  of  the  urgency  with  which  con- 
cerned Texans  view  this  matter.  I  ask 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Record. 

Th?:  Rot  Ki-ossver  Co.. 
San  Aniovio.  Tcx.,  May  21,  1965. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 

U.S.   SCTUltC. 

Seriate  Office  Building. 
War^hington .  D.C. 

De.ar  Sir:  We  urgently  reconunend  that 
section  14 <b)  of  the  Taft-H;u^ley  Act  remain 
as  it  now  stands. 

We  as  employees  of  the  Roy  Klossner  Co. 
feel  that  the  rerveal  of  this  act  would  take 
away  one  of  our  precious  liberties.  Any- 
tbing  that  you  can  do  to  help  retain  this 
law  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 
Vcrr  truly  yours. 

The  EMrroTEES  or  the  Rct 
Klopsnet.  Co. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY  ENTITLED  "UTILIZA- 
TION OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY  BALANCES" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr-  President. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  report  from  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tneasuiy.  the  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  entitled  "Utilization  of 
U.S.  Government  Foreign  Currency  Bal- 
ances." 

The  report  is  in  I'esiwnse  to  an  inquirj' 
I  mnde  en  Marct:i  1.  19C5,  as  to  whether, 


in  view  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  outflow  of  gold  problem,  it  wotild  be 
useful  to  i«view  the  treaties,  conuacts 
and  arrangements  under  which  we  own 
and  generate  foreign  currencies. 

The  inquiry  was  made  to  tiie  Secre- 
taiies  of  Treasurj-  and  State,  and  a  copy 
\fc-as  sent  to  the  President.  The  Treas- 
luy  report,  received  under  a  letter  dated 
May  27,  1965.  is  self-explanatory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  and  the  preliminary  con-espond- 
ence  published  as  part  of  these  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Recced. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  corresjx)ndence  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Secretart  or  the  TitEASTniT, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  77,  I96S. 
Hon.  H.MiR-y  P.  Btrd, 
Chairman,  Corrfmitte^  on  Finance, 
VS.  Scnatr, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaibman:  The  enclosed  report 
•'■Utilization  of  U.S.  Government  Foreign 
Currency  Balances"  supplements  the  mate- 
rial pro'vided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tretus- 
ury  in  his  letter  to  you  on  March  12.  It  was 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart - 
meni-E  of  State-AID,  Defense,  Agriculture, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

You  will  not«  that  the  actions  underway 
are  not  In  terms  of  final  accompUshment 
but  rather  involve  continued  search  at  all 
levels  for  further  progress. 

I  know  that  you  will  welcome  the  efforts 
to  effe^ively  use  our  foreign  currency  bal- 
ances to  benefit  our  international  payments 
position  in  ways  which  will  not  Involve  an 
adverse  withdrawal  of  resources  from  coun- 
tries In  whose  economic  development  we 
have  a  great  interest  and  to  which  we  ertend 
foreign  asEistance. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  tscncern  and  value 
most  liigtily  your  active  cooperation  in  ctir 
efforts    to   Xurtlier   strengthen    our    interna- 
tional payments  position. 
Suiccrely  yours. 

Heksy  H.  Fowlcb. 

Utilization   of    XJ£.    GoviaiKMENX  Poeek.n- 

CVHHENCY    BAiJlNCXS 
KATTJaE  or  TEE  PBOBI.EM 

How  can  our  foreign  currency  balances  be 
used  to  provide  additional  benefit  to  otir 
balance  of  payments? 

On  December  31,  1964,  the  tT.S.  Govern- 
ment owned  the  equivalent  of  $2,937  million 
in  foreign  currencies.  Of  this  total,  $1,556 
million  is  committed  under  our  foreign  aid 
program  for  use  by  the  aid  recipient  ccnintries 
for  economic  development  and  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  TTie  balance.  S1.S81  million.  Is 
designated  for  'US.  Government  use:  and.  of 
this  balance.  $1,239  million  is  in  the  curren- 
cies ot  the  eight  so-called  excess  currency 
countries:  Burma,  Guinea,  India.  Israel. 
Pakistan.  Poland.  Tnited  Arab  Republic,  and 
TusosJavia.  This  concentration  of  $1.2S9 
million  of  excess  cvurencies  is  funher  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  85  percent  cf  it  is 
held  in  "three  of  these  countries — India. 
Pak;.=  Utn.  and  Poland.  In  contrast  to  our  ex- 
penditures in  Uie  Western  European  coun- 
tries, whtcli  greatly  exceed  our  supply  of 
their  currencies,  it  is  in  the  eight  ooimtries 
listed  alxjve  that  our  balances  .ire  in  exocss  of 
the  normal  opera uiig  expend.; ores  of  the 
Government . 

These  foreign  currency  balances  have  ac- 
crued pnmarily  under  our  food-for-peace 
proeram  and  have  Increased  in  total  as  the 
propram  has  continued  over  the  years.  Sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  vmder  Public 
taw  480  contribute  sutetan tiaily  to  the  total 
U.S.  oversea  aid  effort  which,  in  turn,  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  re- 
c-.picr.t    couiitries  and  hasten  the  d.-y  when 
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tlioy  c.iu  finance  their  imparl  rcqiurements 
on  C'-^mmercinl  terms.  Meanwhile,  sales  are 
m.ide  for  p:iymcnt  in  foreign  currency  to 
counrrics  which  cannot  pay  for  their  needed 
food  requirements  in  dollars.  Modt  of  these 
c\.'iiii:nes  are  recipients  oi  dollar  assibtance. 

OEIECnVKS  O*"  TTILI/ATION    OV  LOCAL  CIRKENCY 

The  essential  pro'oleni  we  face  is  one  ot 
iincUng  means  by  wnich  tu  utilize  the  foreiE;n 
currencies  we  own  so  as  to  further  save  over- 
sea expenditures  in  doflars,  strengthen  the 
economic  position  ol  aid  rt'cipicnts.  har- 
nionii^e  usage  of  the  currencies  wi:a  o'.iier 
U.S.  aid  progratr.s  and  ;idvance  our  fcreigu 
policy  objectives. 

Basic  to  consideration  of  the  problem  ol" 
increased  U.S.  use  of  foreiea  curreacies  is  the. 
fact  that  lutder  tlie  food-ior-peace  program 
the  United  States  utilizes  the  foreign  cur- 
rency proceeds  by  agreement  with  tiie  coun- 
try whose  ctirrcncy  is  involved.  Ai,Minbt  this 
background  our  reexamination  shows  ih;>.t 
although  some  lurthcr  progrcb.-s  is  pcssi'ole 
it  will  be  modest  even  with  moditicatiO!i  oi 
botli  existing  U.S.  legil  requirements  gov- 
eriiing  certain  types  c>i  expenditures  and  our 
agreements  with  otlier  countrie.s.  Th.e  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  developing  countrie.s 
is  not  strong  or  rich  enougii  to  warrant  their 
agreement  to  extensive  u.se  cf  U.S.  holdings  Oi 
their  cairencies  in  ways  which  would  de- 
prive tlieni  of  foreign  exchar.ge  receipts  or 
atTect  stability  of  their  economies. 

Tiae  direct  and  immeduile  benetit  to  our 
balance  of  payments  o:  ti.-e  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies received  uiukr  food  for  peace  and 
otlier  aid  programs  has  aniutnited  to  more 
than  $2.5  billion  o-ver  the  past  10  years;  such 
savings  amounted  to  about  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1964.  However.  reco°-ni7,ing  the 
import;. nee  of  increasing  tins  balance-of-pay- 
nients  benefit  wherever  fca.sibie.  the  major 
catCi^ories  of  U.S.  use  of  ili  foreign  cmaaiicy 
holdings  have  been  reexamined. 

VTILIZATION'  FOP.  OFFIiIAL  U.S.  GOVFR  XMEXT 
EXPF,N-DrrLRES 

The  operating  expenses  of  f.U  U.S.  missions 
abroad  as  a  matter  of  policy  arc  beina:  paid 
in  US. -owned  foreicn  mirency  wherever  such 
ci'.rrency  is  available.  All  e>:ceptions  to  this 
policy  are  being  rrvicwcd  to  determine 
wiiether  or  not  they  arc  still  ju'^tiiicd  and 
■whether  satisfactory  alternative  arranee- 
ments  can  be  made.  A  notable  exception 
to  this  policy  is  in  tiie  p.iymtnt  ot  qu..rtcr.'= 
and  other  stattttory  allowances  for  military 
personnel  which  under  U.S.  law  must  be  paid 
ill  dollars  even  though  in  ^orae  countries  tiie 
United  States  has  an  ample  supply  of  foreign 
currency. 

Current  U.S.  Government  regi:lat!ons  re- 
quire that  payment  for  official  travel  and 
transportation  be  made  with  excess  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies  wbenever  such  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  sucii  purpcse;:.  even 
wiien  only  a  brief  stopover  in  an  excess  cur- 
rency country  is  involved.  While  wc  have 
been  successiul  in  including  a  proiision  for 
such  travel  and  transportation  payments  in 
m.iny  aErreement^,  some  difficulties  have 
arisen  with  reipecc  to  tlte  burdrn  imposed  on 
the  foreign  country's  fureign  exchange  po.~:l- 
tion  by  the  subseqtient  conver.sion  for  U.S. 
airlines  of  tliese  payments  into  U.S.  dollars. 

t'TILIZATION     FOR     PROCX  P.EMFNT 

US.  procurement  abroad  hmnced  with 
U..S.  foreign  currency  holding.s  is  being  ex- 
panded. Government-owned  furnished  hous- 
ing acquired  with  foreign  ctirrency  is  being 
increased  so  as  to  save  tlie  cost  of  transport- 
ing household  effects  of  U.S.  Government 
civilian  personnel  stationed  abroad.  Also. 
Department  of  Defense  nonappropriated  fund 
activities,  incltiding  post  exchange  and  serv- 
ice stores,  have  made  substantial  tise  of  U.S.- 
owiicd  foreign  currencies  for  the  purchase  ot 
goods  and  merchandise  for  resale  for  dol- 
lars through  their  outlets.  E.forts  are  be- 
ing made  to  identify  exports  of  goods  and 


services  that  could  be  purchased  With  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currency  .it  competitive  prices 
and  without  creating  a  forei|;n  exchange  loss 
or  inflationary  pressiuc  in  the  exporting 
country  which  wotild  prcjucjicc  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  importam  U.K.  foreign  policy 
objccii\es.  Such  exports  aj-o  l)cing  sought 
not  only  for  U.S.  use  in  third  countries  but 
also  for  use  as  U.S.  tinancied  aid  to  third 
coiuurios.  For  example,  allocations  of  U.S.- 
hc;d  Indium  rupees  lor  use  in  the  AID  pro- 
gram in  Nepal  totaled  $40  million  from 
lOCU  through   19G4. 

One  problem  wiuch  wc  aie  seeking  to  re- 
solve is  that  of  expanding  official  procure- 
ment in  excess  currency  countries  witii  bene- 
fit to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay  ncnts  and  with*- 
oul  excessive  cost  in  rclpt:o!i  to  availabl,?  dol- 
lar apprcprlaticns.  An  AID  group  has  re- 
cently visited  se-v'cral  of  tl^e  excess  currency 
coiuiiries  to  explore  tiie  pos  ^ibi'.ii  ics  of  pro- 
curement there  for  AID  pr  ig:rams  in  third 
coM.ntriPS.  As  a  result,  plain  i  arc  being  made 
for  such  !5roeurcment  in  Isr:  cl  and  Pakistan, 
and  negotiations  are  in  process  to  arrange  for 
it  in  several  other  countries. 

In  most  of  these  inconvertible  currency 
areas  where  we  Itold  excess  i  •tirrenclc^,  there 
are  opportunities  for  s'lme  increased  pro- 
curement, but  only  at  hi^,'ier  co.st  to  the 
ngency's  appropriation.  Urder  current  es- 
tablislied  policy  requiring  a*  cept.ince  of  the 
lowest  competitive  laid,  awai  :1s  u  tialiy  go  to 
the  hard  currency  cotnitrio;.  primarily  be- 
cause the  prices  in  those  coiintries  are  more 
attractive  when  converted  i:ito  dollars  than 
are  those  in  the  soft  currenc  areas. 

It  is  anticipated  that  greater  uses  of  U.S.- 
owncd  foreign  currencies  cat  be  found  if  the 
Congress  atithorizes  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies without  charge  to  ap  mjpri.ited  funds 
as  requested  in  the  P'esidci  it's  19GG  budget 
prapo.'-als.  Under  this  plar  it  is  proposed 
lim  Tlic  President  be  aiuli  jrized  to  spend. 
lor  additional  special  activites  of  atitliorized 
uroeram:,.  tip  to  5  percent  of  each  excess  for- 
eign cur  enoy.  Tins  experi  nent.a  proposal 
would  prcmote  for  all  act  vities  increased 
Uses  of  these  currencies  in  addition  to  the 
programs  which  are  liitiinc  ;d  from  special 
foreign  ctirrency  j):ogr,,m  ap;irop;  iations. 
and  Could  in  particular  provide  an  incentive 
toward  oir&hore  procurt-menl  vviiii  benciit  to 
the  U  S.  balance  of  paymen  ts. 

U.~i:s    BY    U.S.    TOtT."!ISTS    AND    nUSINTSSMEt^ 

In  future  guidance  to  bu.-lne:  -  men  on  the 
Preiident's  voluntary  b.  l.ifi'  e-  i-payments 
p  ogram,  the  Commerce  D'. ;/... -inent  will 
point  out  the  ava:Iability  tf  certain  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies  for  use  in  lieu  of 
dollars  cither  throtigh  purciase  or  through 
Cooley  loans.  Sales  of  loc  il  ctUTcncy  for 
bti.sineas  purjioscs  are  being  made  in  Israel 
and  India,  while  sales  to  totiiists  are  in  effect 
iu  Israel.  India,  and  the  Uniied  Arab  Repub- 
lic. To  extend  the  potential  elfectiveness  of 
tlie  program  of  sales  of  U.£  .-owned  foreign 
ciu-rencies  in  those  countri  is  where  agree- 
ments to  do  so  exist,  the  J  ecretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  revising  the  preient  criteria  for 
determining  which  currenciis  are  available 
for  sale  to  U.S.  cUi/eiis  undet  section  104  (s) 
'H-  (t)  of  Public  Law  480  sol  that  additional 
anioinits  will  become  available.  Sections 
104(s»  and  104(t)  ha-.e  hocii  included  in  all 
tule  I  Ptiblic  Ijaw  480  agreertientt:  tince  sec- 
tion 104iti  was  added  to  tlie  Public  Law  430 
legislation  Ia?;t  October  .'  nd  aire  being  inclttri- 
ed  in  all  new  title  I  agreernrijts. 

UTILIZATION-    OF    COOITV     t-T-AN    FtJKDS 

AID.  which  is  respon.s:b!e  ior  the  manage- 
ment of  Cooley  funds,  has  established  a 
"Businessmen's  Information  Center"  to  get 
information  on  tlie  Cooky  k.an  program  to 
American  bus:no.-s  firms.  It;  aljo  i.ssues  pe- 
riodic press  releases  listing  the  countries 
■where   Cooley    funds   are    avllable. 

As  of  February  28.  soinej^S?  loans  had 
been  made  and  C  pcrceni  of  the  funds  pres- 
ently  allocated   for   this  purfiose  have   be.n 


lent.  The  rate  of  usage  of  Coolev  loar.  funds 
varies  from  region  to  region  on  the  b.isis  o' 
U.S.  investor  interest.  In  tlie  Latin  Ameri! 
can  region  90  percent  of  the  funds  alloeatrd 
for  Cooley  loans  had  been  lent  as  of  Fcbru 
e.ry28. 

AID  is  examining  it.s  policies  and  pro- 
cedures  with  respect  Lo  Cooley  loans  to  see 
how  they  can  be  simplifiecl  and  expedited 
especially  as  rc;-:ards  applications  coverint' 
expenditures  abroad  which  U.S.  companies 
originally  p:an!;ed  to  make  in  dollars  out  or 
tli'-ir  own  resources. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  obtain  an  Immediate 
b..lancc-of-payments  benefit  from  foreign 
ctirrcncy  b.;!ances  held  for  Cooley  loan  pur- 
po.-cs  for  wliich  there  is  no  prospect  of  earlv 
utlllfttjon,  approaches  are  being  made  to 
tlie  various  forei  n  countries  concerned  to 
obtain  their  agreement  to  including  Coolev 
balances  in  those  covered  by  the  "unfund- 
ing  |irocedure"  authoris^ed  by  the  last  scs- 
f 'on  of  the  U.S.  Con?n-ess.  By  the  uuiunding 
procedure  foreign  currency  balances  former- 
ly restricted  for  particular  uses  are  unre- 
itrlclcd  and  made  av.iilable  for  expenditure 
Without  affecting  in  any  way  the  programs 
or  obligations  for  wiuch  the  fluids  were 
orig;u".l!y  earmarked.  This  unfundiiig  will 
incrca-'e  tlie  amount  of  foreign  currency 
available  for  immediat"  ure  for  US  operat- 
ing expenses  and  will  thus  reduce  U.S.  dollar 
expenditures  in  the  nonexcess  currency 
countries. 

UTILIZATION'   OF  Oril' P.    COUNrRY   USE  FUKCS 

A  careful  check  has  been  made  of  the 
status  of  other  undisbur.sed  "country  use' 
Public  Law  480  proceeds  ( 104(g)  loan  fluids). 
This  indicated  that  with  few  exceptions 
such  balances  have  been  committed  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreements  for  agreed  proj- 
ect purposes.  Tiie.^o  projects  are  the  out- 
come of  intensive  bilateral  planning  and 
often  liave  required  legislative  action.  It 
would,  tiicrcfore.  be  inappropriate  and  im- 
pr.ictical  to  try  to  revi.se  tiie  agrceniciiis  to 
switch  these  country  use  proceecis  to  U.S. 
use.  Efforts  are  underway  where  possible  to 
uiifund  those  country  use  balances  which  are 
not  expected  to  be  disbur.-ed  in  tlie  near 
future. 

PriESFWT     STAT  IS     OF     REI^TRICTED     U.S.    USE 
BALANCES 

All  formerly  restricted  U.S.  use  foreign 
c'.urency  balances  being  held  for  specitic 
purposes  were  unfunded  as  of  March  31. 
except  for  627.4  million,  of  which  •fL'5  mil- 
lion in  Japanese  y^-n  was  acquired  under  the 
GARIOA  settlement  (not  related  to  Public 
Law  480)  and  is  committed  by  special  agree- 
ment for  cultural  and  educational  purposes 
in  Japan.  It  is  on  deposit  in  American 
banks  in  Japan  and  in  Japanese  banks  :.■- 
S'a  percent  interest,  providing  earnings  of 
SI, 375. 000  annually,  which  will  be  used  for 
regular  U.S.  oper.itiug  expenses  in  Jap.iii 
The  annual  cultural  program  wlil  be  covered 
out  of  the  principal.  Unfunamg  U.S.-ujc 
foreign  currency  accounts  in  calendar  lOCt 
saved  our  bal.nce  of  payments  about  .$103  2 
million. 

HTGIIER  U.S.  USE  PtRCENTAGE.S  AfiD  CON VLltSlO-VS 

During  the  last  year  tlie  percentage  cf 
Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds  for  "U.S.  uses" 
has  generally  been  inrre.ased  except  in  the 
agreements  with  the  excess  currcncv  coun 
tries  and  special  cases  such  as  Vietnam 
where  other  factors  are  involved.  Over  the 
past  year  there  have  been  numernu.s  intane-o 
of  30  to  3.5  percent  for  U.S.  use.  and  two 
agreements  provided  for  .50  percent  US.  ii-e 
The  present  policy  is  to  increase  th's  per- 
cent;ige  within  overall  U.S.  foreign  policv 
objectives  wherever  it  will  benefit"  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  Although  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  rytent  to  whir-h  the  t^rms  •'n- 
Public  Law  480  title  I  sales  can  be  hardened 
Without  jcopardij;ing  potential  .■^ales.  in  some 
covuiTrio.-.  it  has  l;een  po;-sit)le  (o  obtain  agrc.  - 
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ment  to  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds  into  other 
currencies.  Efforts  will  be  continued  to  in- 
crease the  magnitude  and  scope  of  these 
conversions  and  to  require  the  payment  of 
interest  on  sales  proceeds  held  in  U.S.  ac- 
counts wiierc  possible. 

TITLE    IV    PROGRAMS 

Title  IV  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities are  made  for  dollar  repayment  and 
are  therefore,  a  direct  benefit  to  our  bal- 
ance of  jiavmcnts.  It  is  the  purpose  of  title 
IV  Public  Law  480,  to  stimulate  and  increase 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  dollars  and  to  utilize  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  assist  the  economic 
development  of  friendly  nations.  In  recog- 
nition of  this,  most  sales  agreements  provide 
that  the  local  currency  proceeds  of  the  sale 
o'f'title  IV  commodities  within  the  country 
will  be  used  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment programs  as  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  the  borrowing  government. 

The  financing  of  local  costs  is  highly  Im- 
porumt  in  many  AID  programs.  To  the 
extent  that  title  IV  local  currency  can  be 
used  in  lieu  of  currency  generated  through 
AID  dollar  expenditures  In  financing  such 
programs  there  is  a  potential  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Such  additional  balance-of-payments  bene- 
fits are.  of  course,  limited  since  AID  Is  already 
employing  devices  which  assure  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  dollars  used  to  generate 
local  currency  are  spent  to  finance  exports 
from  the  United  States.  However,  AID  is 
continuously  studying  the  more  systematic 
treatment  of  title  iv  local  currency  and  it  is 
possible  that  as  a  result  of  this  effort  the 
beneficial  effects  of  title  IV  upon  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  may  be  enhanced. 

An  imporuint  additional  factor  with  re- 
gard to  title  IV  programs  has  been  the  recent 
emphasis  given  to  larger  initial  payments 
under  the  program.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  6  of  the  14  govern- 
ment-to-government title  IV  agreements 
signed  provided  for  larger  initial  payments 
amounting  to  20  to  25  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  agreement.  This  trend  toward  larger 
Initial  payments  will  continue  to  be  empha- 
sized under  title  IV  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  reexamination  reveals  that  while  some 
further  tightening  up  of  food-for-peace 
terms  and  provision  for  increased  U.S.  utili- 
zation of  foreign  currencies  Is  possible,  the 
resulting  Increase  in  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments benefit  Is  likely  to  be  modest.  Deter- 
mined effort  has  already  exhausted  most  of 
the  possible  means  of  using  the  currencies 
to  that  end.  This  steins  from  the  fact  that 
U.S.  requirements  are  small  in  most  of  the 
areas   In   which   excess   currencies   are   held. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  corre- 
spondence relative  to  the  advisability,  in 
view  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and 
gold  situation,  of  reexamlniner  the 
treaties,  contracts,  and  arrangements 
under  ■which  the  United  States  owns, 
generates,    and    uses    foreign    currencies 

follows: 

March  1,  1965. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  Statcf<. 

My  De.ar  Mr.  President:  Please  find  en- 
closed a  self-explanatory  letter  relative  to  the 
balance  of  payments  and  ovitflow  of  gold, 
which  I  have  sent  today  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Copies  of  these  letters  are  forwarded  to  you 
for  your  information. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  my 
very  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Harey  F.  Byrd. 


March  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
and 

Hon.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  know  of  my 
long-standing  and  continuing  concern  over 
our  balancc-of-payments  deficits  and  the 
outfiow  of  our  gold. 

If  it  has  not  been  done,  would  it  serve  a 
worthwhile  purpose  to  review  all  of  the 
treaties,  contracts,  and  arrangements  under 
which  we  own  and  generate  foreign  cur- 
rencies with  a  view  to  renegotiation  for  more 
constructive  use  under  current  circum- 
stances? 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  be  critical 
of  earlier  policies  which  were  involved.  The 
fact  is  that  conditions  have  changed,  and  if 
it  would  help,  renegotiation  may  be  justified 
and  acceptable. 

You  have  my  very  best  wishes. 
Faithfullv  vours, 

H.\RRY  F.  Byrd. 


In  sum,  we  must  continue  both  to  make 
dollar  savings  and  to  use  our  agricultural 
abundance  to  advance  our  interests  in  the 
developing  world. 

During  the  early  part  of  next  week  you  will 
be  receiving  a  more  detailed  report  about 
the  overall  foreign  currency  situation  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


The  White  House. 

March  3,  1965. 
Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
copies  of  your  letters  of  March  1  to  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Secretary  Dillon  suggesting  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  advisability 
and  usefulness  of  renegotiating  treaties,  con- 
tracts, and  arrangements  under  which  we 
own  and  generate  foreign  currencies  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

I  appreciate  your  thoughtful  suggestion 
and  assure  you  "that  it  will  be  thoroughly 
explored. 

Sincerelv, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


The  White  HotrsE. 

March  6, 1965. 
Dear  Senator:  This  is  a  further  answer 
to  your  good  letter  of  March  1  about  foreign 
currencies.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
personally  ordered  an  intensive  reexamina- 
tion of  the  agreements  under  which  we  carry 
out  the  Public  Law  480  programs,  the  source 
of  most  of  the  money.  I  am  determined  that 
we  shall  make  the  best  possible  use  of  these 

funds. 

We  have  already  made  some  progress.  The 
agreements  negotiated  during  the  past  year, 
mostly  involving  currencies  not  In  excess 
supply,  provide  for  a  general  increase  in  the 
share" reserved  for  U.S.  use.  Further,  some 
of  the  money  will  be  available  for  sale  to 
American  tourists  and  nonprofit  Institutions. 
Since  1960  anntial  U.S.  expenditure  of  local 
currency  has  risen  by  $100  million,  to  $333 
million    in    fiscal    year    1964. 

As  you  know,  however,  a  good  part  of  this 
money  consists  of  the  currency  of  poor 
countries,  desperately  short  of  the  resources 
they  need  to  get  their  own  economies  grow- 
ing" India  and  Pakistan  are  the  most  im- 
portant examples.  We  have  an  Important 
stake  in  their  security  and  development. 
When  we  demand  payment  from  them  in 
dollars,  or  spend  our  holdings  of  their  cur- 
rency in  lieu  of  dollars,  we  take  away  with 
one  hand  resources  we  give  them  with  the 
other,  through  our  assistance  programs. 

By  selling  developing  countries  our  farm 
products  for  local  currency,  we  provide  es- 
sential support  lor  their  development  efforts. 
They  simply  could  not  afford  to  buy  these 
goods  on  commercial  terms  without  stunting 
their  gro'wth. 

Another  significant  part  of  our  balances 
is  in  Polish  currency.  All  of  this  is  already 
subject  to  conversion  and  repayment  in  dol- 
lars on  a  fixed  time  schedule. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  as  suggested  in 
your  let^ter,  there  may  well  be  situations 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  Improve  our 
arrangements.  I  intend  to  find  those  situa- 
tions and  act  accordingly. 


March  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,    . 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  for  your 
response  to  my  letter  of  March  1  relative 
to  the  advisability,  in  view  of  our  balance- 
of-pavments  situation,  of  reexamining  the 
treaties,  contracts  and  arrangements  under 
which  the  United  States  owns,  generates  and 
uses  foreign  currencies.  May  I  commend 
you  for  the  promptness  of  your  action,  and 
express  my  appreciation  for  it? 

I  know  you  have  shared  our  concern  over 
the  continuing  deficits  in  our  balance  ol 
payments  and  withdrawal  of  our  gold  since 
these  developments  first  came  under  exami- 
nation by  the  Finance  Committee  in  1957. 

This  is  a  deep  and  serious  problem.  Turn- 
ing the  use  of  currencies  in  our  accounts 
abroad  into  more  positive  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance in  Itself,  of  course,  would  not  solve  the 
problem.  But  if  it  is  feasible  it  would  be 
a  needed  step  in  the  right  direction  which 
■would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  United  States 
and  friendly  nations. 

Your  reference  to  currencies  generated  un- 
der Public  Law  480.  for  example,  brings  to 
mind  the  provision  in  that  law  for  the  sale 
of  these  currencies  to  tourists  which  might 
be  made  more  useful  to  mutual  advantage, 
I  hope  the  more  detailed  responses  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastu-y  will  find  merit  in  the  sugges- 
tion. Meanwhile,  I  am  among  those  who  art 
grateful  for  your  active  interest. 
You  have  my  very  best  wishes. 
Faithfully. 

Harry  F.  Byrd. 


RULE  OF  REASON  SHOULD  BE  FOL- 
LO^WED  IN  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
DISTRICTING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Texas  Legislature  is  concluding  its 
current  session  with  passage  of  a  bill  on 
congressional  redistricting  that  should 
give  new  dimensions  to  the  word  "gerry- 
mander." That  word  is  not  strong 
enough  to  describe  what  has  been  done 
to  the  new  Texas  congressional  districts. 
It  is  a  new  example  of  "salami"  tactics,  of 
slicing  a  metropolitan  area  into  as  many 
pieces  as  possible,  combined  with  a  taffy 
pull,  stretching  a  district  with  city 
suburbs  at  one  end  as  far  as  possible  to- 
ward an  area  having  such  differing  occu- 
pations, geography,  and  trade  interests 
as  to  have  no  similar  interest  with  the 
remote  dismembered  county. 

I  have  some  reluctance  to  criticize  the 
actions  of  another  legislative  body,  for  it 
is  all  too  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  work 
of  many  weeks  of  hard  work  done  under 
the  most  intense  pressures.  Yet  the 
Texas  Legislature  has  produced  a  con- 
gressional redistricting  plan  that  has 
been  greeted  by  few  shouts  of  enthusiasm 
and  a  great  many  cries  of  "take  it  to 
court."  The  new  plan  will  undoubtedly 
be  taken  to  the  Federal  cotirts.  We  may 
validly  ask  whether  a  redistricting  plan 
that  immediately  draws  such  a  response 
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docs  in  fact  represent  a  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  legislature's  power.  The 
adoi:)tioa  of  plans  as  unsound  basically 
as  the  new  Texas  conRressional  districts 
is  a  new  invitation  to  abdicate  redis- 
tricting  to  the  Federal  courts,  where 
citizens  observe  that  some  standard  of 
reason  and  fairness  applies. 

I  have  supposed  that  there  might  be 
some  good  reasons  for  violating  a  rule 
of  population  equality  in  legislative  dis- 
tricts if  the  purpose  were  to  put  in  one 
district  a  cohesive  area  based  on  social, 
geographical,  aiad  historical  considera- 
tions where  that  area  fairly  should  be 
entitled  to  send  a  distinctive  regional 
representative  to  the  legislative  body. 
I  even  see  no  great  vice  in  seeking  to 
assure  the  continuity  of  service  of  a 
distinguished  legislator  who  has  accu- 
mulated valuable  seniority.  Eut  what 
can  be  said  of  a  redistricting  plan  which 
tosses  out  these  principles  and,  while 
achieving  a  superficial  mathematical 
equality,  attached  metropolitan  suburbs 
to  a  district  stretching  away  for  hundreds 
of  miles?  Should  not  one  principle  of 
redistricting  be  to  keep  metropolitan 
trade  areas  under  as  few  districts  as 
possible,  rather  than  carving  them  into 
as  many  segments  as  possible? 

Look  at  the  new  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Texas:  one  suburb  of  Dallas  in 
Dallas  County  has  been  attached  to  a 
district  reaching  250  miles  to  the  west 
almost  to  Lubbock,  while  another  Dallas 
suburb  also  in  Dallas  County  is  attached 
to  a  district  going  200  miles  south  to 
the  outskirts  of  Houston.  The  northern 
part  of  Bexar  County  and  San  Antonio 
is  made  the  heavy  end  of  a  strip  going 
over  300  miles  almost  to  New  Mexico, 
while  the  southern  part  of  San  Antonio 
In  Bexar  County  goes  to  a  district  going 
almost  200  miles  to  Old  Mexico.  In 
southeast  Texas,  two  major  competing 
port  cities  a  hundred  miles  apart,  Gal- 
veston and  Beaumont,  are  put  in  one 
coastal  strip  district,  while  their  re- 
spective natural  trade  areas  are  stripped 
away  to  make  other  districts.  The  Texas 
Legislature  has  carved  up  counties  and 
cities  and  attached  small  pieces  of 
counties  and  cities  to  such  remote  areas 
as  to  make  the  word  "gerrymander"  ob- 
solete. This  is  such  a  governmental  dis- 
aster that  nothing  but  the  word 
"Texaster"  can  describe  what  has  been 
done  in  Texas  by  the  Texas  Legislature. 
One  11 -county  district  resembles  a  giant 
fishhook  in  shape;  shoestring  districts 
are  common,  the  dismemberment  of 
cities  and  counties  reduced  to  a  butch- 
er's art. 

When  a  proposal  can  be  analyzed  on 
its  face  as  a  deliberate  striped,  or  an 
awkv.ard  cookie-cutter  pattern,  or  a 
long-reaching  arm  to  pull  in  noncontigu- 
ous territory,  then  it  is  obvious  that  no 
attempt  v,-as  made  to  protect  the  demo- 
cratic interests  of  the  people,  nor  the 
interests  of  democracy. 

The  interest  of  the  people  cannot  be 
best  served  if  an  elected  legislator  rep- 
resents varying  territory  having  no  geo- 
graphical propinquity  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. 

If  a  State  legislature  cannot  logically 
or  fairly  decide  apportionment  districts, 
a  serious  doubt  is  cast  as  to  whether  they 
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should  be  trusted  v,ith  tfiis  responsibil- 
ity if  tlie  interests  of  rood  government 
are  blinded  by  self-interest. 

The  Senate  now  has  before  it  a  meri- 
torious bill  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  such  monstrosities  as  this  Texas 
plan  to  be  tested  by  fair  rind  rea.sonable 
standards  in  the  courts.  IIR.  .5,50").  the 
Celler  bill,  in  addition  to  other  provi- 
sions, directs  that  con;;rc$.sional  (li..tricls 
"shall  at  all  times  be  composed  of  con- 
tiguous territory,  in  as  compact  form  as 
practicable,"  and  directs  that  the  dis- 
tricts can  vary  no  more  than  15  percent 
in  population  from  the  State  average. 
Tins  is  a  highly  desirable  bill;  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage  by  tlie  Senate.  It 
would  provide  standards  by  wliich  tlie  ir- 
responsible acts  of  tlie  State  legislature 
can  be  tested  in  an  impartial  fomm.  I 
am  reluctant  to  admit  it.  but  today  I  and 
a  groat  many  other  Tr.xaiis  are  thinking 
more  and  more  hitihly  of  judicial  review 
of  congressional  and  It^i.slative  redis- 
tricting. 


TUNISIAN  INDEPENDEN'CE  DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Republic  of  Tunisia  is  celebrating  its  in- 
dependence day.  All  Americans  should 
join  in  salutin::;  this  braye  little  country 
which,  less  than  a  decade  ago.  regained 
its  freedom  from  colonial  domination. 

During  a  written  history  dating  back 
to  the  12th  century  B.C.,  Tunisia  has 
been  occupied  and  ovcviiui  many  times, 
but  .she  has  maintained  her  identity  as 
p,  nation. 

The  modern  Republic  of  Tunisia,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Habib 
Bourguiba  is  now  embarking  on  a  bold 
4-ycar  plan  of  economic  development  at 
home,  and  undertaking  a  unique  initi- 
ative in  her  relations  'Aith  her  neigh- 
bors in  north  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  President  Bourguiba,  leader  of  a 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Arab 
League,  has  urged  progress  toward  a  Mid- 
dle Eastern  settlement  under  which  the 
A.rab  countries  a.nd  Israel  could  live  .side 
by  side  in  peace.  | 

The  United  States  shoiuld  give  all  pos- 
sible support  both  to  Tunisia's  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  troutdcd  Middle  East, 
and  to  her  programs  to  develop  her  own 
economy  and  provide  jobs  for  her  people. 


RIGIIT-TO-WORK  LAWS 

Mr.  TIIURMC^D.  Mr.  President,  the 
S-^artanburg  Herald.  Of  Spartanburg, 
S.C,  published  in  its  May  26,  1065,  is.sue 
a  very  disccrnins  editsrial  analysis  of 
the  administration's  opposition  to  the 
right-to-work  lav»-s.  I '  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Reco?.d  following  thrsc  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectjon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printdd  in  the  REConn, 
as  follows:  | 

I  Prom     the     Spartanburg      (S.C.)      Hertild, 

M.iy  2G.   13651 
Rem.  Motive  Shown  ABOtrr  Right  To  Work 

Secretary  of  Lnbor  Willard  Wirtz.  probably 
unwittingly,  has  identifiocl  the  most  br.slc 
motive  in  big  labor's  drive  pgpinst  the  right- 
to-work  Inw. 

It  is  to  bnmt  the  (lr:i.ijr..c  industrial 
growth    of   the   Southlandl 


Not  much  iiilerprctution  is  needed  to  dis- 
cover this  meaning  in  Wirtz"  commcuis  to 
Congress. 

He  said  that  State  right-to-work  laws  cause 
disruptive  iiidustrial  competition  among  the 
States. 

Wiiut  com;)!.iiti(jn  i.s  there  for  industry 
tod.iy  that  could  be  defined  us  di.sriipiivc? 

Tli:;t  whlcli  attracts  companies  to  new  lo- 
cntions. 

The  South  In  recent  years  has  become  a 
vigorous  competitor  for  the  industrial  pros- 
perity which  has  long  been  the  good  fortune 
of  t!ie  North. 

Mr.  Wirtz'  view  Is  all  the  more  strikint» 
when  you  define  further  the  meanltig  of  his 
phm.'-e. 

WIio  i.-i  di."^rupted  by  this  competition  for 
l.Tdi!Ktry'» 

Of  cour.«;e.  no  community  likes  to  lose  a 
plant  and  t!ie  Job  opportunities  it  provides. 
S;-)arlanl)urg,  when  seeking  to  have  a  com- 
pany locate  in  this  county,  surely  doesn't 
etijiiy  .seeing  it  decide  to  go  to  Greenville, 
much  less  to  North  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

V.hen  a  firm  Is  going  to  build  a  new  facility 
In  one  of  two  communities,  one  of  the  two 
is  going  to  be  happy  and  one  of  them  dis- 
rupted, in  the  Secretary's  word. 

Presumably,  the  Federal  Government  holds 
no  favorites  among  the  communities  which 
make  up  lt.s  Nation.  Why  should  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  concern  lt.>=clf  with  ob- 
striictlng  one  town  from  attracting  an  indus- 
try which  might  otherwise  build  elsewhere^ 
The  Nation  will  gain  the  same  number  of 
Jobs,  whether  the  plant  goes  In  Ohio  or  In 
South  Carolina.  Secretary  Wirtz  should  be 
r-.s  !-.appy  for  South  Carolina  as  he  would  be 
for  Ohio. 

Eut  tiicre  r.re  .some  people  who  would  be 
con.':;iderably  more  dlsrtipted  than  others  by 
a  management  decision  to  come  South. 

Thc.<5e  are  the  moguls  of  big  labor,  who 
have  squeezed  tlie  goose  unmercifully  in  the 
highly  indu.':trlallzed  areos  of  the  North. 

They  don't  want  to  see  business  migrate  to 
the  South.  If  it  remains  where  they  have 
virtually  complete  control,  they  have  no 
worry  about  maintaining  union  membership. 
It  is  nearly  automatic.  Tiie  man  who  wants 
to  wor'r:  joins  the  union. 

The  independent-minded  southerner 
hasn't  capitulated  to  this  type  of  sul)Eervient 
membership  without  free  choice.  Many 
sout'nerners  do  belong  to  unions,  but  they 
have  tlieir  own  pergonal  choice  In  the  matler. 
It  is  this  choice  that  President  JoVmson, 
Socreuiry  Wirtz.  and  big  labor  want  to  de- 
clare undemocratic. 

There  are  19  States  In  the  Union  which 
have  nght-to-work  laws.  Which  means  that 
31  do  not  liave. 

Tlie  19  do  not  eugrcst  it  to  be  the  rl!,'ht  of 

Federal  Government  to  impose  tiicEC  hf.vs  on 

the  31.     V.'hy  do  you  th.ink  the  31  propose  to 

enforce  their  view  on  the  19? 

Not  for  the  benefit  of  the  19,  you  can  be 

sure. 
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THE  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Prc.-,:dcnt.  In.^ 
Friday,  the  Wa.sh;ngton  Po.'^t  publi.shcd 
an  editorial  v.-hich  comnlimcntcd  the 
Bankin','  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  for  its  improvements  on  the  ad- 
ministration's housing  bill.  I  join  in 
these  sentiments,  and  say  that  once  v.c:c\.i 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  its  fine  scnrc  of 
v.'orkmanship  and  diligent  devotion  t3 
the  public  interest. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  elimi- 
n;ition  of  the  income  floor  from  the  rd- 
ministration's  proposed  rent  subsidy 
plan.  Under  the  administration's  orir^i- 
nal  proposal,  the  i^lan  would  apply  only 


to  families  with  incomes  too  high  for  ad- 
mission into  public  housing.  This  pro- 
vision thus  would  automatically  exclude 
the  vast  majority  of  poor  families  who 
are  in  the  most  desperate  need  of  such 
assistance. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  its 
removal  of  the  income  floor.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  subcommittee  has  achieved  broad 
bipartisan  support.  Only  one  Republi- 
can member  of  the  subcommittee  voted 
again.st  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Post  editorial  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  May  28,  1965 1 
Hope  for  Housing 
Solid  workmanship,  rather  than  creative 
brilliance.  Is  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee's style.  It  has,  characteristically,  greatly 
strengthened  the  weakest  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's housing  bill.  But  It  has  si- 
multaneously dulled  one  of  Its  most  interest- 
ing innovations,  the  new  towns  proposal. 

Perhaps  the  committee  may  be  correct  In 
thinking  that  the  country  Is  not  yet  ready 
for  new  towns;  certainly  the  old  cities  are 
not.  for  they  sent  their  mayors  to  the  Capitol 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  plead  that  the  new 
towns  constitute  imfalr  competition.  The 
committee  kindly  deleted  that  Inflammatory 
phrase,  "new  town,"  to  pacify  the  mayors. 
But  It  substituted  Federal  land  mortgage  in- 
surance up  to  $12.5  million  for  a  single  de- 
velopment; mortgages  for  undeveloped  land 
have  never  before  been  Insurable.  Since 
$12.5  million  Is  nearly  the  cost  of  the  land  on 
which  Reston  Is  being  built,  the  committee 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  new  towns  policy  altogether. 
The  bill  will,  no  doubt,  be  attacked  chiefly 
on  its  courageous  proposal  to  subsidize  the 
rents  of  families  with  low  incomes.  The  ad- 
ministration had  originally  Intended  to  give 
subsidies  only  to  families  with  too  much  In- 
come to  live  in  public  housing,  but  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  policy  is  obvious  In  a  country 
where  the  volume  of  public  housing  falls 
fearfully  short  of  the  need.  The  committee 
has.  very  sensibly,  proposed  subsidies  to  the 
very  poor  as  well  as  to  their  comparatively 
more  fortunate  neighbors. 

A  series  of  new  departures  in  public  hous- 
ing will  permit  local  authorities  to  buy  or 
rent  existing  homes  for  families  who  can  pay 
only  part  of  their  rent.  Through  an  in- 
genious system  of  pooling  mortgages,  the 
committee  expects  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
private  money  invested  at  low  rates  in  non- 
profit housing.  The  administration  has  ap- 
parently been  persuaded  not  to  give  up  Its 
program  of  housing  through  low-interest 
mortgages,  a  program  that  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  pick  up  momentum. 

On  balance,  the  bill  Is  stronger  now  than 
when  the  committee  took  it  up.  It  gives 
great  proinlse  of  becoming  a  landmark  In  the 
development  of  a  broad  and  Imaginative  Fed- 
eral housing  policy. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Bel  Air  Aegis,  con- 
cerning the  saving  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  that  time  I  indicated  that  I  was  dis- 
mayed that  so  little  discussion  of  the 


United  Nations  grave  plight  was  taking 
place. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  risen  on  this 
floor  to  point  out  the  growing  concern 
of  the  American  people  for  the  fate  of  the 
United  Nations.  Daily  editorials  and 
letters  to  the  editor  reveal  the  anguish 
with  which  Americans  view  the  creeping 
rigor  mortis  facing  the  United  Nations. 
I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  very  thoughtful  editorial  from  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  and  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  one  of  Maryland's  most 
distinguished  doctors.  Palmer  Futcher. 
These  expres.sions  of  concern  for  the 
United  Nations  are  part  of  an  increasing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  that  we  must  do  something  af- 
firmative to  .save  this  vital  world  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  two  items  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Evening   Sun. 
Mar.  25,  1965  | 
Shoring  Up  the  U.N. 
The  United  States  has  decided,  news  stories 
from   Washington   say,    to   contribute   some 
$200  million  to  the  ijnlted  Nations  and  its 
various   agencies  this  year  despite  the  long 
continuing   controversy   over   the   refusal    of 
Russia,  France,  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries  to   pay   their   assessments   for   peace- 
keeping  missions.     It   is   a   decision   wisely 
taken.     No    doubt    It   will    meet    with    some 
criticism  but  It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  belief 
to  which  this  country  has  been   committed 
for  20  years.     The  belief  Is  that  the  United 
Nations,  despite  its  defects  and  failures,  is 
the  best  hope  the  world  has  for  preventing 
war  and  that  support  of  it  Is  very  mvich  In 
ovir   own   national    Interests.     On   the   whole 
the  record  over  the  past  two  decades  Justifies 
the  belief. 

This  year  is  a  critical  one  for  the  orga- 
nization that  now  counts  115  members,  3 
times  the  number  that  brought  it  into  being 
in  San  Francisco  in  1945.  The  General  As- 
sembly is  In  recess  until  fall.  The  efrort45  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  Russia  on  the 
special  assessments  for  the  operations  In  the 
Congo  and  the  Middle  East  offer  small  pros- 
pect of  a  settlement.  The  organization  faces 
severe  financial  difficulties  which,  if  unsolved, 
could  seriously  curtail  all  Its  activities  and 
perhaps  cause  a  gradual  withering  of  such  ef- 
fectiveness as  It  has  had  and  of  such  reliance 
as  Its  members  have  upon  It.  The  reduction 
of  it  to  a  feeble  shadow  of  a  collection  of 
stales  at  this  time  wotild  not  only  deprive  the 
world  of  a  useful  if  imperfect  instrument  of 
international  conciliation  but  would  prob- 
ably undermine  other  modes  of  cooperation. 
Certainly  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  let 
it  die  simply  for  lack  of  money. 

Earlier  this  month  the  United  States  re- 
versed its  position  on  withholding  its  share 
of  the  amount  needed  to  keep  the  program 
of  technical  assistance  In  operation.  Now  It 
Is  once  again  ready  to  put  up  Its  full  share 
of  the  regular  budget  and  other  funds.  Be- 
cause this  is  a  large  share — about  a  third  of 
the  United  Nations'  expenses — It  is  an  im- 
portant prop.  Moreover.  It  expresses  this 
country's  continuing  determination  to  try 
to  keep  the  organization  alive  and  function- 
ing; It  sets  an  example  that  should  hearten 
other  members  to  renew  their  support  of  it 
and  their  faith  In  It.  At  least  for  the  time 
being  the  money  can  be  counted  as  sound- 
ly investe<l. 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 

Mar.  26,  1965| 

Peacekeeping  Function 

Sir:  In  this  time  of  world  crisis,  the  United 
Nations  Is  Incapacitated  in  the  political  area. 
while  a  33-natlon  committee  reviews  one  of 
Its  most  important  functions,  that  of  peace- 
keeping. 

The  United  States  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
defects  In  the  operation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  spearhead  the  action  which  led  to 
the  present  impasse  over  payments  for 
peacekeeping  activities.  It  is  imperative 
that  President  Johnson  give  frequent  afBr- 
matlon  that  this  action  emanated  from  a  de- 
sire to  Improve  the  peace-keeping  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations  rather  than  to  im- 
pair it.  Yet  more  than  a  month  has  passed 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly 
without  a  forceful  Indication  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  It  win  take  leadership  in 
support  of  a  greater  role  for  the  United 
Nations  In  maintaining  peace. 

Does  President  Johnson  now  disavow  the 
protestations  by  him  and  his  presidential 
predecessors  that  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  necessary  to  the  rule  of 
law  In  the  world  and  Is  hence  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  United  States?  Or  wUl 
he  reaffirm  this  conviction,  preferably  by  call- 
ing for  a  conference  of  foreign  ministers  to 
review  the  organization  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  goal  of  making  It 
a  more  effective  Instrument  of  world  or- 
der? 

Palmer  H.  FtrrcHER. 
Baltimore.  March  23. 


BIRTH    CONTROL 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10.  a  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by 
Dr.  Edwin  G.  Riley,  was  published  In 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  In  his  letter,  Dr. 
Riley  asked  this  question: 

If  It  Is  considered  Immoral  to  give  a  woman 
birth-control  materials  and  Information,  and 
thereby  prevent  or  take  a  life,  in  one  sector 
of  our  society,  why  Is  It  moral  to  take  a  life, 
in  another  sector  of  our  society,  without 
question,  simply  because  accepted  reasons 
exist? 

I  ask  other  Senators  to  read  Dr.  Riley's 
letter  and  to  look  deeply  into  their  own 
consciences,  in  the  light  of  today's  world 
population  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Riley's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Apr.   10, 

1965] 

Moral    Responsibilitt 

Sir:  The  moral  problem  of  whether  to  give 
birth-control  materials  to  unmarried  women 
is  not  one  of  the  morals  of  the  women,  but 
rather  the  moral  responsibility  of  society  to- 
ward these  women  and  the  problems  created 
by  their  actions. 

No  one  questions  the  desirability  of  the 
moral  stricture  on  fornication.  It  would 
seem  that  after  almost  2,000  years  of  moral 
preachment,  far  too  many  of  our  people  have 
not  seen  fit  to  follow  this  precept.  The  prob- 
lem of  illegitimacy  has  been  with  us  and  will 
continue  to  be  with  us.  The  community 
spen^  much  time,  money,  effort,  and  con- 
cern with  its  txnfortunate  results. 

Prom  much  of  the  material  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  press  it  appears  that  not  giv- 
ing the  control  is  moral  and  giving  It  is  im- 
moral. This  is  not  the  case.  The  choice  Is 
between    two    immoralities.      By    giving    we 
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contribute  to  the  Immorality  of  the  mother. 
By  net  giving  we  forgo  car  moral  responsi- 
bility to  every  child  that  it  have  the  oppor- 
tur.iiy  to  be  wanted,  cared  for,  loved  by  his 
inetner. 

Certain  resvilts  of  immoral  sexual  relations 
are  le;s  puuL-ii.ible  than  otlicrs.  No  one 
qu'^stions  the  trcaimcut  of  :  yphilis.  which  in 
a'.niost  all  cases  iiri3es  from  irregu'-ar  sexual 
rc;.itioriS.  It  \vou:d  even  be  more  nioral  to 
arfcw  this.:  since  both  partners  of  the  act 
could  suffer  the  ccmequcr.ccs.  This,  of 
cjurse.  is  ridiculous.  By  ll-.e  sanie  tclccn. 
why  should  just  the  u-om.in  suiTer  this  other 
result  of  her  immorality  wiuch  is  a  burden 
on  her  and  a  worse  burden  on  the  innocent, 
child? 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  preventing  or  taking  a  life,  v.-hich  is  not 
wiaiin  the  right  of  humans.  It  i.5  done  in 
other  segments  of  our  society  without  ques- 
tion where  accepted  reasons  exist. 

Above  aU  the  other  tenets  of  Christianity 
is  that  of  love.  Allowing  unwanted,  un- 
loved, neglected*  children  to  come  into  the 
world  is  not  an  act  of  love  on  the  part  of 
society  and  is  not  mora!  since  the  ciiild  is 
Xoreord.'ined  to  punishment  through  no 
f.itilt  of  his  own.  This  is  an  Old  Testament 
concept  which  is  not  repeated  in  the  New. 
It  is  cruel. 

The  idea  of  birth  control  with  the  present 
e.\sy  methods  is  new.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  one  time  Christian  authorities 
took  the  position  that  notlilng  shotild  be 
done  to  save  life  since  it  interfered  with  the 
Will  of  God.     Later  these  authorities  disap- 


Thcre  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
biographies,  and  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printt'd  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mav  4.  1065. 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  C.  Garrison, 
Co^nmanding  Grrie'al. 
Hfadquarlers.  X  U.S.  Anmj  Corp.^. 
Fort  Lauton.  \Va.<ii. 

Dear  Ge.neral  Gariison:  I  deeply  regret 
that,  due  to  a  lor.fjtime  conuuiin-.cnt  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  cf  the  Everett  port 
mcihty.  it  will  not  he  possible  for  me  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  ccremon  es  In  connection 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Ucsen  e  Center  at  Bell- 
iriTham.  Wash.,  on  Sunday.  M.iy  0. 

I  do  Nvisli  to  take  this  c  pportimity  to  ray 
how  pleas :d  I  am  by  th  '.  decision  of  the 
ccmm.inding  general  rf  tUe  6th  U.S.  Army 
to  name  the  new  facility  Stevens  Hall"  in 
memory  of  Gov.  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens, 
the  hrst  Goveraor  of  Was  "lin^toii  Territory, 
and  of  his  son.  Brig.  Gc:i.  H.izprd  Stevens, 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  dnri:.^-  i^i  f'l' -1  V-'ar. 
Ail  of  tis  can  be  proud  of  ;!:':  ,~;'^-  '■  ^  lUribu- 
tlon  this  family  has  made  to  our  cour:try 
from  the  inception  of  tv  e  Republic.  The 
record  of  the  family  accomplishments  is  one 
without  parailel  in  Amer:  can  history.  The 
contributions  of  the  famii  y  are  legion,  botii 
in  the  military  field  and  the  area  of  state- 
crctft.  We  in  the  State  cf  Washington  are 
especially  honored  to  have  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  present  to 
represent  his  illustrious  jCamlly.  Secretary 
Stevens  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  man 
I  have  admired  and  re.spfcted   not  only  for 


BiocRAPnic.\L  .Sketch  of  Hazard  Stevens 
Hazard  Stevens  was  born  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  entered  the  service  at  Olympiad 
Washington  Territory.  He  was  appointeU 
1st  lieutenant,  79th  New  York  InfaiUiy,  uj 
August  18G1:  and  w.is  promoted  to  capiuiii 
and  apsist.;int  adjutant  general  ou  October 
16,  1861.  While  scr\ing  in  this  capacity  he 
w.is  awarded  the  Med.il  of  Honor  on  June  13, 

1864,  for  gallantry  in  action  in  leadir^  a 
party  that  ass-ultcd  and  captured  Ken 
Huger,  Va.,  on  April  19,  1863.  He  v,.is  pro- 
moted to  m;)jor  on  October  13,  18G4;  to 
brevet  lietitenant  colonel,  U.S.  Volunteers, 
o.i  August  1.  lOiM:  to  colonel  on  October  19, 
1804.    and    to    brigadier    general    on   April   2. 

1865.  He  Was  honorably  mustered  out  ol 
the  service  on  September  19.  13G5. 
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his  distingiu.<:hcd  service  to  our  Nation  in 
proved  of  easing  pain  in  childbirth  since  it  peace  and  war,  but  for  his  jgrcat  integrity  and 
was  the  will  of  God  that  a  child  be  brotight      ucvotion  to  h:s  country. 

into  the  world  amid  travail.     Even  today  we  -j-j.^-,  sicvens  name  will  be  a  continuous  re- 

read of  certain  sects  that  re:u.5e  blood  trans-      minder  to  tiie  men  v.-ho  titilize  Stevens  Hall 


Itision   because    it   is   "against   the   will   of 
God." 

It  is  only  by  a  very  limited  line  cf  moral 
thought  that  withholding  birth  control 
methods  can  be  justified.  If  a  woman  is  less 
burdened  with  the  products  of  her  misdoing. 
even  she  may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  a 
better  moral  level  of  conduct. 

Edwin  G.  Riley,  M.D. 

Denton,  April  5. 


of  ttite  great  responsibilities  of  American  cit- 
izju5hip.  It  is  an  example  that  I  hope  and 
trust  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
train  tiiere  will  endeavor  to  emulate  at  all 
times. 

With  all  good  wLshes. 
S.ncerely  yours. 

Henrt<  M.  Jackson. 

U.S.  Senator. 


DEDICATION  OF  STEVENS  HALL,  U.S. 

ar:viy  reserve  center,  bell- 
ingham,  wash. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  9,  at  Bellingham,  Wash., 
the  new  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Center  was 
dedicated.  It  was  named  "Stevens  Hall"', 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Isaac  In^ails  Stevens, 
the  first  Governor  of  Washinc^ton  Terri- 
tory, and  his  only  son,  Brier.  Gen.  Hazard 
Stevens.  The  principal  speaker  at  the 
ceremony  was  the  distinguished  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Robert  T.  Ste- 
vens, who  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  and  his  son.  Brigr.  Gen. 
Hazard  Steven.s. 

The  Stevens  family  have  a  lonr:  record 
of  distinguished  public  service  to  their 
country — in  peace  and  in  war.  Robert 
Stevens  stands  in  that  rich  family  tradi- 
tion. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoro  my  remarks  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  to  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  C.  Garrison,  the  commanding  general 
of  t.he  10th  U.S.  Army  Corps,  Fort  Law- 
ton.  Wash.,  which  was  read  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  also  the  biographies  of 
Governor  Stevens  and  his  son.  Brig.  Gen. 
Hazard  Stevens,  and  the  dedicatory  re- 
marks of  Robert  T.  Stevens. 


BiocRAPiiit  AL  Sketch    »f  Isaac   I.n'c.\ll3 

Steven^ 
Isaac  Insalls  Stevens  'Was  born  on  March 
25,  1818.  iri  the  State  of  Ma-ssachusett-s.  He 
v.-as  an  honor  graduate  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  \Vcst  Poiist.  class  of  1839.  receiv- 
ing a  commission  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
War  rising  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major:  he 
was  credited  with  develijj)ing  the  plan  that 
Eticcessfully  breached  the  defenses  of  Mexico 
City  dtiring  that  campaign. 

Followinc;  the  Mexican  War,  President 
Franklin.  Pierce  appointed  Stevens  to  three 
positions  simultaneously;  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington.  Chief  of  the  North- 
cm  Pacific  Railway  Sutvey,  and  Stiperin- 
tcndcnt  of  Indian  AfTairp  for  the  Territory. 
He  was  eminently  sttceea.'^ful  in  each  of  the 
three  positions,  including  negotiations  with 
the  British  on  boundary  di.<=putcs,  arrange- 
ment of  treaties  with  Che  Indians,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  poptilarlty  fis  Governor,  was 
elected  Delegate  to  Congress  for  Washinston 
Territory  in  18.57  where  3ic  served  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  WaB. 

Follo-vhig  his  re.'^.lgnation  f.-om  Congress, 
Governor  Stevens  was  apfiointed  a  colonel  by 
President  Lincoln  and  a$sumcd  command  of 
the  7ath  Highlanders  of  New  York.  By  July 
18C2  he  was  promoted  to  major  General.  On 
September  1,  1862,  General  Stevens  was 
killed  in  action  while  leading  a  charge 
against  greatly  superior  forces  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jacltson  during 
the  Second  Battle  of  B|.ill  Run. 


Ut;M.\nKs  DY  PvOBEr.r  T.  SiiiVENs,  Phesujent  op 
J.  p.  Sieve;-;s  .fc  Co.,  Inc..  at  DitDicA'riON 
oi-  ErEVE;-:3  II.u-L,  Er.i.Ei.-;c.iAM,  Wash., 
Mav  9,  1035     . 

Last  month,  nt  Appomattox  Courthouse  in 
Virginia,  descendants  of  Generals  Grant  and 
Lee^tooit  part  in  marking  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  t:ie  end  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
Nut  f.ir  Irom  Appomattox,  one  of  tiie  men  we 
honor  here  today  lost  liis  life  in  the  Battle 
of  ChantUiy   on   September   1,   18G2. 

Here  in  IicUinp;h;im,  nearly  103  yc.irs  alter 
his  death,  we  dedicate  this  armory.  Stevens 
Hall,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  and 
his  only  son.  Gen.  Ha^.ird  Stevens. 

Gen.  I.s;\ac  Ste\  ens.  llrst  cou.sin  of  mine, 
twice  removed,  was  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Washinston.  a  soldier,  engineer 
and  diplomat,  a  true  pioneer  of  the  great 
Northv.'cst  and  a  brave  officer  of  the  Union 
Anuy.  wiio  gave  his  life  to  a  cause  in  whicli 
1.0  Lloutly  believed. 

During  his  sliort  life  of  44  years,  Isaac 
Stevens  accomplished  far  more  tiian  most 
men  accomplish  during  twice  that  time.  He 
had  a  brilliant  record  in  the  Mexican  War 
of  1847.  His  trips  overland  to  Puget  Souad, 
Ills  two  appointive  terms  as  territorial  Gov- 
ernor, his  two  elections  as  first  territorial 
Delegate  to  Congress  and  his  efforts  in  tills 
outstanding  area  of  our  young  Nation,  In- 
cluding his  negotiations  v.'ith  the  Indians, 
contributed  r.n  important  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory and  early  knowledge  of  our  Northv.Tst 
Pacific  frontier. 

Hattard  Stevens,  a  fine  son  and  h.croic  of- 
ficer of  the  Army,  Is  remembered  as  a  re- 
cipient of  the  ConTrossional  Med.'il  of  Honor, 
awarded  him  on  Jtmc  13,  18G4.  for  gallantry 
in  ac'ion  in  leading  a  party  that  asnanlted 
and  capttired  Fort  Huger,  Va.,  dtirlng  tlte 
devastating  Civil  War. 

Along  with  you,  those  of  us  who  are 
c'..:-,r'ondants  of  there  gallant  men  take  gr^'* 
pride  in  their  accomplishments.  Like  others 
of  uncommon  valor,  they  are  the  inspiration 
of  brave  men  everj-where  and,  personally,  my 
own  interest  In  military  affpirs.  including 
service  in  both  World  Wars  and  as  Secretnry 
of  the  Army,  stems  in  pan  from  tnc  accom- 
plishments of  those  two  Stevens  gonernlr. 
frtiier  and  son.  I  c.innot  forget  that  yotir 
first  tcrritorid  Governor  stood  first  In  his 
class  at  West  Point. 

Today,  in  farflung  ctitposts  of  the  world, 
bravo  Americans  continue  to  carry  forth  the 
honor  of  America.  E.ich  of  us  Is  grateful 
that  our  men  In  imiform.  supported  by  thi 
v;iEt  mrijority  of  American  peotjle,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  rcsoh.itc  President,  are  ca 
the  Job  in  full  support  of  freedom  and  an 
honorable    peace. 

Both  Generals  Stevens  were  prodigi'tis 
WTitcrs  and  readers  and.  In  his  second  yo.ir 
at  V/est  Point,  Isaac  also  displat'ed  a  ki^^n 
sense  of  devilish  wit.  In  a  letter  to  h:s 
cousin,  Chnrles.  he  wrote:  "The  professor's 
cherries  are  now  dead  ripe  and  by  some 
means  or  other,  quantities  of  them  dis- 
appear every  night — in  stich  things  as  these. 


vou  know  it  is  wicked  to  call  names,  btit  this 
I  can  say  that  last  night  I  ate  a  fine  lot 

of  them." 

In  his  final  mintiles  of  life,  Isaac  Stevens 
was  to  die  cs  he  had  livcd—a  brave  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  code  of  West  Point— duty,  honor, 
country.  The  official  files  reveal  that. 
"The  coluibcarer  being  shot,  Stevens  seized 
Vic  colors,  regardless  of  the  wounded  High- 
linders  at  his  feet  v.'ho  exclaimed,  'For 
God's  sake,  don't  yoti  take  the  colors.  Gen- 
eral. thev'U  shoot  you  if  you  do,'  and,  leading 
bis  men"  to  the  charge,  thus  lie  fell  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  His  body  was  found  after 
the  battle:  his  hands  clo.scly  grasped  tlie 
staff,  and  the  flag  had  fallen  over  his  hcd 
and  shoulders." 

Tlicse  early  pioneers  and  defenders  of  tlic 
Nation  have'  been  honored  in  many  places, 
ttmontc  them  Stcvensville.  Mont.,  Stevens 
County  and  elsewhere  in  Washington.  On 
behaUof  each  General  Stevens'  de.'-cendants, 
I  am  certain  they  would,  as  I  am,  be  protul 
of  the  desi2;nation  of  tiTis  new  U.S.  Army  P>e- 
serve  Center  as  Stevens  Hall.  I  am  very 
proud  lo  re;>resent  the  Stevens  f.imily  on  this 
memorable  occasion  ;md  very  nroiid  that  the 
name  Stevens  means  so  mtieli  in  this  great 
State  of  Washincrtoii, 

Thank  voti  very  much. 


southeast  Asia;  but  a  life  lost  on  the 
highway  is  an  everyday  occurrence. 

The  tragedy  is  that  this  loss  need  not 
be.  Our  Nation's  abundant  resources 
can  be  focused  on  highway — safety  pro- 
grams. We  have  the  power  to  cut  the 
toll  in  half.  Let  us  now  resolve  to  do 
evciything  within  our  pov.cr  to  make  our 
roads  as  safe  a.s  liumanJy  pos.-;ible. 


HIGHWAY  DEATHS 
Mr.  IIARTKE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  460  Americans  died  tliis  weekend 
on  our  highways.  We  have  become 
numb  to  statistics  .such  as  these:  but  I, 
for  one.  mourn  the  less  of  cacli  .sinple  life. 
We  could  have  prevented  many  of  these 
deaths. 

A  life  losL  on  the  highway  is  a  life 
wasted.  Accidents  can  be  prevented. 
Lives  can  be  saved.  It  is  time  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  stop  wringing: 
their  hands  in  despair,  and  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  implement  proven  pro- 
grams of  highway  safety.  We  who  serve 
in  Congress  must  have  the  courage  to  do 
wliat  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  our 
hiphv.'ays  as  safe  as  possible. 

More  than  half  the  people  who  died 
this  weekend  would  be  alive  now  if  Con- 
press  had  done  what  it  had  the  power  to 
do.  Proposed  legislation  now  before  us 
can  reduce  thousands  of  highway  death 
zones,  call  improve  automobile  safety 
standards,  and  can  eliminate  the  hazards 
of  unsafe  tires.  Each  of  these  proposals 
can  save  precious  lives. 

The  greatest  livesavcr  e\er  instituted 
is  the  interstate  hi.^hway  i^rottram.  The 
death  rate  on  these  roads  is  less  than 
lialf  that  on  older  highv/ays.  Thousands 
of  hves  have  already  been  saved.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction:  but  we  can- 
not rest  here.  We  must  plan  now  to  ex- 
tend the  inter.state  system:  and  the 
Hartke  highway  bill  would  do  just  thi.s 
My  bill  would  add  19,000  miles  to  the 
presently  projected  41.000-mile  system 
Based  on  current  statistics,  this  increase 
will  ."Save  3.800  lives  a  year.  The  saving 
in  property  damage  alone  would  amount 
to  .sr\eral  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  past  weekend.  American  motorist s 
traveled  some  12  billion  vehicle-miles: 
but  almost  85  percent  of  that  travel  was 
on  old,  unsafe  rural  roads.  It  was  on 
these  roads  that  most  of  the  460  lost  their 
lives. 

More  lives  were  lost  this  weekend  than 
those  lost  in  the  entire  course  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  shocked  and  sad- 
dened at  the  loss  of  even  one  pilot  in 


THE  KEPPEL  GUIDELINES  FOR  IN- 
TEGRATING   SOUTHERN    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  News,  of  Greenville.  S.C..  has 
published  another  e.xcellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  the  Keppcl  guidelines  for 
integrating  southern  schools  under  title 
VI  of  the  .so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  On  May  19,  1965,  I  had  printed 
in  the  Congressiok.^l  Recokd,  on  page 
10997,  an  editorial,  from  the  Greenville 
News,  on  the  same  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial,  entitled  -Xcppel  Versus  Law 
and  Commonsensc,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
mark?. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

irrom  the  Greenville    (S.C.)    News.  May 

25,  19651 

KiPPEL  VERJ.US  Law  and  Commonsenee 

It  in.iy  be  pos.siblc  that  t)ie  rcqv.c.st  oX  nine 

sonthern   Governors  through    their   .Senators 

and     Representatives     in     Washington     for 

modification  or  a  rctsonable  interpretation 

of  the  Federal  guidelines  for  desegregation 

to   qualify   for  Federal   aid   for   the   public 

schools  will  bear  fruit. 

Commissioner  Francis  Keppel.  of  the  Office 
of  Education  of  tlie  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  however,  has  his 
bureitucratic  back  up  and  says  he  will  not 
bow  to  political  pressure. 

He  does  not  deny  that  his  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  under  the  general  precedents 
have  tiie  effect  of  law,  go  beyond  the  pre- 
vailing court  decrees. 

But  he  says  they  are  perfectly  legal  under 
titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963-64  which  forbid  racial  discrimination 
in  pub'.ic  facilities  and  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  suits  where  discrimina- 
tion is  cliarged  in  the  public  schools. 

If  so,  and  if  Mr.  Keppel  succeeds  in  holding 
his  ground,  then  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
worse  even  than  we  thought.  The  Com- 
missioner himself  is  employing  both  political 
and  economic  pressure  and  refusing  to  listen 
to   reason. 

For.  as  we  pointed  out  at  scm.c  length  here 
a  few  days  ago,  the  Keppel  "guidelines"  go 
far  beyond  even  the  most  extreme  of  the 
Feder.al  court  decrees.  They  go  beyond  the 
language  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  courts  have  forbidden  the  schools  to 
discriminate  against  individuals  on  grotinds 
of  race  in  assigning  pupils  to  schools  and 
classrooms,  or  to  discriminate  in  considering 
requests  for  transfer  from  one  school  to 
another. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act,  likewise,  stops  at  the 
point  of  forbidding  discrimination.  Al- 
though it  may  be  interpreted  as  compelling 
deliberate  integration,  such  an  Intention  is 
not  spelled  out  In  the  langtiage  tised  by  Con- 
gress. That,  grxidness  knows,  goes  far 
enough  in  Invading  properly  rights  rr-.d  per- 
sonal privacy  and  interfering  with  the  right 
Of  Individuals  to  choose  their  associates. 

Tlie  distinction  here  is  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  Federal  court  decrees 
are  aimed  at  ending  discrimination  by  for- 


bidding denial  of  certain  individual  rights  as 
defined  in  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Tlie  HEW  Federal  aid  guidelines  would 
discriminate  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
compelling  the  schools  to  mix  the  races  de- 
liberately for  the  sake  of  achieving  integra- 
tion (called  desegregation,  which  is  not  in 
an^- dictionary  I .  Integrption  is  the  primary 
objective  and  russistance  to  education  is  given 
second  place. 

A  clear  Icsal  liglit  is  provided  by  the  m^rt 
recent  court  deeirions  on  ttie  subject.  On 
April  7  the  U..S.  Fourth  Circuit  C<mrt  of 
Apijeals  upheld  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan 
of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  schools  whereby  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  attend  any  sclicol  they 
(.liooEC  anywhere  in  the  city. 

It  also  upheld  t!ie  Hopewell,  Va.,  plan 
wiier  by  cli.Idren  are  assigned  to  the  schools 
in    or    nearest    tiie.r    residential    neighbor- 

llOOd.'-. 

In  the  Richmond  case  the  Negro  plaintiffs 
tirgved  that  many  Negro  parents  prefer  to 
have  their  children  attend  predominantly  or 
tiiiirely  Negro  scliools  and  that  this  results 
in  a   continuance  of  segregation. 

On  this  point  the  second  highest  court  in 
the  :and  for  this  region  said: 

"To  that  e.xtent.  they  (the  plaintiffs)  say 
that,  under  any  freedom-of-choice  system, 
the  State  permits  segregation  if  it  does  not 
deprive  Negro  parents  of  a  right  of  choice. 

■  It  has  been  held  again  and  again,  how- 
ever, that  the  14th  amendnaeut  prohibition 
is  not  against  segregation  as  such.  The 
pr' v-^cription  is  against  discrimination. 
Everyone  of  every  race  has  a  right  to  be  free 
of  discr'mination  by  the  State  by  reason  of 
his  race. 

•There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  prevents  his  voluntary  association 
with  others  of  his  race  or  which  would  strike 
down  any  State  law  which  permits  such  as- 
sociation. The  present  suggestion  that  a 
Negro's  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination 
requires  that  the  State  deprive  him  of  his 
Volition  is  incongruous." 

Tiie  Court  having  gone  so  far,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  add  that  it  also  is  incongruous  ta 
deprive  whiles  of  "freedom  of  choice"  in  the 
matter  of  schools  and  to  compel  Integration 
of  the  races  when  one  or  the  other  or  both 
don't  want  it  is  downright  ridiculous. 

The  OQice  of  Education,  however.  Is  going 
tliat  far  and  further.  While  the  courts  have 
repeatedly  said  that  choice  of  a  racially 
mixed  school  is  an  individual  right  to  be 
individually  asserted.  Mr.  Keppel  says  the 
school  authorities  must  take  the  initiative 
and  completely  integrate  the  schools  in  a 
short  time,  regardless  of  the  preferences  of 
individuals. 

The  integrationists  are  given  some  comfort 
by  the  partial  dissent  in  these  decisions  by 
Judges  Sobeloff  and  Bell.  They  said  the 
plans  were  experimental  only  and  added  that 
the  school  officials  should  bear  the  burden  of 
achieving  integration. 

In  a  further  suitement  they  seem  to  be  say- 
ing tltat  if  not  enough  Negroes  go  along  with 
those  who  want  to  integrate,  they  can't  extri- 
cate themselves  from  segregation,  the  school 
officials  should  transfer  enough  to  keep  thent 
company  m  v.hite  schools,  or  transfer  whites 
to  Negro  schools. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  cf  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  to  justify  this.  And.  cer- 
tainly, sound  school  administrative  practice 
doesn't  warrant  it. 

■V.'ith  respect  to  the  assignment  of  children 
to  schools  geographically  nearest  their  homes, 
the  Court  said :  ^ 

"The  Constitution  does  not  require  the 
abandonment  of  neighborhood  schools  and 
tlie  transportation  of  ptipils  from  one  area  to 
another  solely  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  tlie 
races  in  the  schools." 

It  is  notable,  too.  that  while  the  Keppel 
guidelines  would  compel  integration  of  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  personnel,  the  cir- 
cuit cotirt  sidestepped  the  issue.    Instead  of 
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riilinf;  on  this  abpt'ct  ul  lUe  pU'.Klintrs  n[  ilie 
plluiUitTs.  it  siiicl  that  assignment  oi  teachers 
i-,)ukl  be  expecteil  in  tune  tu  I'olluw  the  pat- 
ifrn  of  the  aspsjjiunont  nf  pupils. 

This-  is  the  law  as  deiincd  by  ihc  comts 
Insofar  as  appeais  possible  at  tliis  late  date 
Ul  ;ipplyu»g  the  cleeisinns  and  Uavs  inrbidduig 
j-ej^rciiaiion  by  State  or  local  law  or  ;^ciiniius- 
traiive  practices,  it  is  plain  ri>nunonsense. 

The  sclUMl  districts  of  South  CaruUna  and 
other  States  have  a^irced  to  comply  with 
these  laws  and  tlie  com  la  are  ie;,dy  li>  step  in 
a>;ain  U  they  f.iil  to  do  so.  It  is  ncitlier  legal 
nor  sei;sible  to  ask  tlieni.  or  tiic  pupilf.  and 
their  pari-nt-.,  lo  do  nii'ie. 


THE    N.-\TIONAL    COUNCIL    OF 
CHURCHES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mf.  Pie.-^idenl,  I 
call  lo  tiio  attention  of  other  Senators 
an  editorial  entitled  "NCCs  Tax  Exemp- 
tion." The  editorial  was  published  re- 
cently in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

This  editorial  raises  a  very  po'tinent 
question  about  the  tax-exemption  status 
of  the  NCC  ill  view  of  the  many  political 
stands  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
council,  incltidtng  the  approval  of  a  reso- 
lution recommending  withdrawal  of 
armed  services  from  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NCCs   T.AX  ExrMrTiov 

The  Icaderslitp  of  the  National  Council  ol 
C'hurclies  should  .stop  hidintr  behind  the  ar- 
gument thaf  the  covincil  is  a  rellgiou.s  orcani- 
z.Uion  itt  its  succcs.stul  eiror'.:;  to  avoid  paying; 
taxes. 

The  ci)uncil  profes.ses  to  reprcsoiit  some  38 
million  member.;  of  m.iro  than  :J0  Protestant 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  cliurche.s.  The  coun- 
cil enjoy.s  tax-exempt  .st.itus.  But  or!^ani7„T- 
tions  not  obligated  to  pay  taxes  are  also  not 
expected  to  lobby  for  pending  legir^liMoii  or 
propagandize  for  political  cause.T. 

Among  other  mo\ements  endorsed  by  the 
council  have  hccii  the  recoj^uitlon  of  Red 
China,  elimination  of  right-to-work  laws,  re- 
peal of  the  McCarr.Tn-VValter  Imntigration 
Act.  and  the  barring  of  featherbed  practices 
in  labor.  It  al.'^o  urged  Cor.gress  to  strike 
out  the  loyalty  oath  provision  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act.  Before  the  1904  Civil 
Rights  Act  passed,  the  council  lobbied  iu  its 
ffivor. 

In  December  1960  the  council  accepted'  :» 
report  which  said,  ■'nie  fact  that  i Fidel) 
Castro  took  land  without  paying  for  it.  tliat 
he  is  hostile  to  .^merican  capital.  ck)es  not 
ncces-sarily  make  him  a  Comnuinist ."  The 
report  did  not  add.  as  it  might  liave  by  sheer 
logic,  "but  it  necessarily  makes  him  a  thief." 
One  would  iiave  thought  that  the  council's 
povernin?  board  would  have  condemned  Cas- 
tro in  the  'ihou  shalt  not  sLeal"  basis,  if  on 
no  other  grounds. 

The  cotmcil  den.es  being  either  Red-tinged 
or  the  consistent  patsy  for  Communists.  It 
once  actually  called  fur  im.munity  from  criti- 
cism as  if  it  were  sv>me  sacred  institution 
created  by  divme  will  of  God.  On  Febru- 
ary 2G.  1959.  llie  council's  governing  board 
proclaimed  ih.tt  it  is  tlie  right  of  church 
groups  'to  discuss  freely  and  to  express 
judgments  without  exposure  to  attacks  ufion 
motive  or  integrity  for  daring  to  cxcrci.sc 
the  right  to  do  .so." 

No  one  who  believe.5  ia  a  society  of  free 
men  can  deny  the  cjuncil's  right  to  "di.scuss 
freely  and  express  judgmciUs.  '  Btit;  no  one 
who  be'.ie.es  in  a  tree  society  can  go  along 
'\ith  the  councils  beiiei  tiiat  its  motives' or 
jiidgmeiUs  siioi'U!  bo  iinniune  to  att.ick.    Tlie 
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OUrSTANDINc;     MEN    [IN     THE     DE- 
PAIM MENT  OF  JJUSTICE 

Mr.  TYniNC.S.  Mr.!  President,  the 
phrase  "tUstinuuished  son  of  a  distiit- 
i^uished  father"  has.  peri^ips.  never  been 
more  aptly  applied  than! it  was  in  Ruth 
Montgomery's  recent  article  on  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  It  is  a  bn'-:hl  day,  in- 
deed, when  such  intelli^'tnt  yoiuig  men, 
inspired  by  parental  puDlic  service,  de- 
cide to  serve  their  counlin-.  Tlio  Justice 
Department  is  jiropeiiy  iiioiui  of  the  fine 
names  these  young  men  bear.  ;ind  of  the 
excellent  work  for  whici  they  are  well 
known. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  conient  that  Ruth 
MontKomery's  article  be  jMinted  in  the 
Rki  ovn. 

Tnere  being  no  ob.ieclion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iniiUe<  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  t^Tom  the  Now  York  Journal  American, 

May  16.  I!)(i3| 

t,  B  T.    Dr.\:  s    .-Xf  ks    to    Ju.sItck    Dn'utTMK.NT 

I  By  Rut  h  Montg<imery  ) 

Wasiungion.  a  good  majny  sons  have  fol- 
lower famous  fathers  into  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  since  the  days  ol  the  Adamses,  but 
the  Justice  Department  coijld  v.'cll  lay  claim 
now  to  some  kind  of  a  record  in  tfint 
category. 

.Siarting  right  at  the  titp.  IJicholas  deB. 
Kaizenbacli.  the  U.S.  Attcrney  General,  is 
the  son  of  an  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  the  late  Ec  ward  L.  Katzen- 
bach.  And  four  of  his  top  aids  similarly 
are  sons  of  men  who  have  made  tlieir  marks 
(Ul  American  history. 

Tlie  four  aids  have  sometliing  else  in  com- 
mon—  liieir  fathers  were  U)i,g-tlme  friends 
or  colleagues  of  Lyndon  Brines  Johnson. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
turned  an  ice  cream  free/er  for  the  neigli- 
bfjrly  Johf.son  as  a  lad.  .M^sistant  Attorney 
General  Edwin  L.  Weisl.  Jj-.s  fust  recollec- 
tion of  the  future  President  was  sharing  his 
bedroom  with  tlic  rangy  Texan  at  the  age 
of  live. 

L.B  J.  kept  a  friendly  eye  on  .'mother  future 
Assistant  Attorney  General  while  Fred  Vin- 
son. Jr.  copped  eiglit  letters  in  college  spori.s. 

Clark.  Weisel,  and  Vinsoiiiwere  recently  ap- 
pointed to  their  posts  by  Johnson,  who  also 
elevated  Katzenbach  from  Deputy  Attorney 
General  to  Attorney  Gcttcral.  The  fifth 
member  of  this  unusual  {^oup  is  A.ssistant 
Attorney  General  John  W.  Dotiglas.  whose 
father.  S6ci\:\tor  Paul  Doucl.^s.  of  Illinois, 
ser'.cd  with  Johnson  in  tiie  Senate.  The 
younger  Douglas,  a  star  Pi'inceton  alhlete. 
World  War  II  Navy  veteran  and  Rliodes 
scholar,  was  ;i  Kennedy  appointee. 

The  fatiiers  of  the  tlifee  Johnson  ap- 
pointees v.pre  not  only  friojuis  of  L.B.J,  but 
distinguislied  in  the  law.  Ramsey's  f,ither. 
Supreme  Court  Ju.stice  Toln  CI. irk,  was  At- 
torney Genera!  under  President  Truman. 


The  Lite  r'rctl  \'iiison,  ,Sr..  was  Secretiirv 
of  the  Treasury  wlien  Truman  appointed 
him  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Slates.  Edwin 
I,  Weisl.  ,Sr..  (i[  New  York.  L.n.J  s  lontjtinn. 
personal  lawyer  and  adviser,  served  as  m-. 
sistanl  attorney  and  spechd  assistant  in- 
tornev  general  in  (•hi(M(.;o  fhn-in;,'  ilie  ha<! 
twenties,  later  om  ilic  War  Mani)ov.er  fki.ira 
and  in  Ut.ST  ,'"i!i  as  cliief  coiiu.cl  for  the 
Johnson  Prci)aredne.ss  C'ommitiee.  a  .scini- 
torlal  group  which  ijerlormrd  sueh  an  .,ur- 
slanding  Job  tlial  it  started  l.lij.  inw.iril 
the  Vice  Presidency.  Weisl  is  now  Uctiiu- 
cratlc  nation. d  commit  teem. in  for  New  Yor.k 

The  younger  Weisl  rcaiis  his  first  mcoi- 
in[,'  with  the  future  Prc:ident  this  way:  "I 
was  about  .•>  years  old  when  I  .saw  a  bl- 
Texan  talking  politics  with  my  father  in  tlu- 
living  room  of  our  Nr-w  York  a|):irtinen!, 
and  discovered  that  he  was  planning  to  slcri) 
ill  my  bedroom. 

"He  has  llie  same  man  then  as  now.  He 
never  stopped  talking  politics  and  the  in- 
lional  interest,  even  after  lie  went  to  bed 
and  the  liKht-s  were  out.  lit-  langht  nic  a.l 
I  know  about  politics.'- 

Young  Weisl  w(Mked  as  an  assistant  coun- 
sel to  Ills  father  on  the  Preparedness  Com- 
mittee, after  graduating  from  Yale,  takiiii; 
his  lav/  degree-  at  Columbia,  and  serving  a 
2-year  stint  in  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant 
Ho  then  went  Into  private  law  practice  in 
New  York,  and  as  a  Democratic  delrgate 
twice  voted  lor  I.B.J,  for  President,  in  1960 
and   1964. 

His  only  child.  Angela,  was  ijriin  th.' 
day  before  President  Kennedy's  ass.issin.i- 
tion.  One  of  L  B  J.'s  lirst  acLs  after  he  re- 
turned to  W.ishington  as  the  heavily  bur- 
dened new  President  was  lo  telephone  con- 
gratulations, send  flowers,  and  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  2-duy-old  Ij.iIjv. 

The  nominations  of  'Weisl  and  Vinson  ;i.^ 
assistant  attorney  generals  await  Senate 
confirmation,  but  both  tire  startmq  to  wor'K 
under  intoriin  appointments. 

Ramsey  Clark,  the  No.  2  man  at  Justice,  is 
a  tall  Tex.iu  like  the  President,  but  consid- 
er.djly  more  laconic.  After  swearing  in  the 
37-year-old  maa  he  has  known  for  three 
decades.  L.B.J,  asked  Ratnsoy's  ll-year-old 
.son  whether  he'd  liad  any  ''best  days"  re- 
cently. Young  Tom  promptly  replied  tha: 
tills  was  his  liest  one. 

It  was  an  old  family  joke.  Cure,  after 
spending  the  day  at  the  Johnsons,  the 
youngster  told  the  then  Vice  President  that 
it  wa.s  his  "second  best  day."  Tlie  best,  he 
added  solemnly,  was  when  his  grandf.dher 
let  him  drive  an  electric  cart  around  a  golf 
course. 

The  President  considers  that  it  was  amon? 
the  country's  "best"  days  when  the  bright 
sons  of  old  friends  were  lured  into  public 
service. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  TUNISIA 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  on  thi.s 
day,  June  1.  the  North  African  stale  of 
Tunisia  celebrates  its  national  holiday. 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  reco '.ni/o 
and  acknowledge  the  pi'o.ures.sive  and 
pragmatic  way  in  which  this  country, 
under  the  leatlership  of  Habib  Bourauiba. 
is  creating  its  own  solutions  to  the  prol)- 
Icms  which  it  still  faces. 

President  Bourtaiiba.  the  man  wlio  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
Tunisia  is  today  an  independent  state. 
has.  for  over  three  decades,  now,  bet  n 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
countiy.  In  1934.  he  founded  the 
Neo-Destour — New  Constitution — Party, 
which  was  the  primai-y  vehicle  for  brin-- 
ing  about  Tunisia's  independence  froin 
Franco  in  1956.  and  for  the  extensive 
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series  of  reforms  which  liave  bet n  ctir- 
ried  out  in  Tunisia  .since  that  date. 

President  Botn-'Oiiba  has  slated  that 
his  !'oal  is  "to  raise  the  l(-vel  of  man.  in- 
crease production,  insure  its  distribution 
in  the  most  erjuitablc  ma»iner.  and — in  a 
^i-ord— build  a  better  rocieiy." 

m  line  with  this  roal.  he  propo.sed  and 
imi)lemented  :i  wide  lairune  seiies  of  re- 
fori'ns  and  pi'OfU'tims  foi-  the  di  velopment 
of  neatly  every  facet  of  Tunisian  life. 
Once  at-ain,  the  moderation  and  prag- 
matism   of     tlie    Tunisian     method     of 


made  will  continue,  and  that  the  prac- 
tices and  proprams  of  Tuni.sia  will  Ix'come 
models  for  other  nations  to  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
further  morning  business':* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presiderit, 
I  su^'gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRE.SIDTNG  OFFICER.  TiiC 
clerk  will  call  the  loll. 

The  1(  gishaive  clei-k  p!-oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cot-.si  nt  that  the  order  for 


W.  J.  B.  DANIEL 
Mr.   M.^NSITELD.      Mr.   President, 


I 


pchieving  results  is  evident:  Discus.>ion,  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

accomniodation     wi'h     diff.  rent     view-  The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      'M:'. 

jwinls.  and  a  realistic   approach  which  liArtitis  in  the  chaii'i .     Without  objection, 

lacks  the  coercion  and   the  violence  so  it  is  so  ordered. 

often  associated  v.ith  proere.ss  in  other  __^ 

lands. 
In  fact.  pr;i^'m;iti:-m  and  moderation 

liave  become  so  churactcrislic  of  Presi- 
dent Boui'guiba's  style   that  they  have 

given  birth   to   an    "ism" — Bourguibism. 

"Bourguibism"  is  a  realistic  approach  to 

political  luoljlems.  a  progressive  pragma- 
tism, a  conscientious  .striving  to  prevent 

a  confrontation  with  the  opposition  from 

becoming  a  permanent  ruiiture.     How- 
ever, it  sliould  not  be  Ihou'jhl  tliat  this 

entails  u  weak   v. ill  or  a   v.illin,''ness  to 

.sacrifice  principle. 

President  Boun'.uiba's  attitude  toward 

the  indejiendence  of  his  c<nintry  during 

World  War  II  is  a  Rood  example.     E>e- 

spite  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  many 

years  in  French  jails  for  his  activities  on 

behalf  of  Tunisia.  Bourguiba  ignored  the 

Nazis,    who    sought    his    cooperation    in 

North  Africa   in   return   for   promises  of 

future  independence.     First,   he  simply 

could  not  accei)t  the  ideoloRical  premises 

and   the  methods  of  the  Nazis;   second, 

he  felt  that  real   independence  for  Tu- 
nisia coiild  be  obtained  only  from  a  free 

P'rance.    once    again    ready    to    discuss 

rationally  the  gains  for  both  sides  which 

would  be  the  result  of  such  independence. 
Now,  in  1965,  we  see.  once  again  the 

impeccable     logic     behind     Bour!.;uiba's 

thinking:   if  one  were  to  cut  oneself  off 

completely  from  all  discu.ssion  with  one's 

oppo.sition.  no  positive  resulLs  could  ever 

be  antieiiiated.    Rather,  both  sides  would 

then  sit  alone;  their  grievances  against 

each  other  would  fester  and  grow  in  mag- 
nitude; and  imaginary  insults  and  com- 
plaints would  take  on  the  shaiJ<'  of  reality. 
Bourguiba  alone.  anion!4  ihe  Aiab  lead- 
ers, has  been  willing  to  state  iiublicly  that 
Arab  and  Israeli  differetices  .should  be 
di.scurscd  in  hope  that  the  otitcome  could 
or  would  result  in  a  rational  solution. 
Clearly,  without  discus.sions.  without  de- 
bate, without  contact,  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment  would   be   impossible. 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  world's  dc- 
veloiMiig  natior.s  v.ould  do  v.dl  io  follow 
t!ie  example  of  President  Bourguiba. 
0;ie  of  the  mor  l  painful,  and  yet  obvious. 
lc.-^:sons  which  the  past  has  lo  offer  is  that 
a  lack  of  reasonable  discussion  between 
0!:)posing  forces  has  cau.sed  more  mis- 
understanding and  bloodshed  than  was 
ever  necessary.  Keeping  open  a  "dialog," 
as  Bouvsuiba  himself  terms  it,  presents 
an  alterriativc. 

I  Ih.ercforc  take  this  opportunity  to 
cor.giat'jlate  the  Tunisiaiis  on  the  occa- 
sion of  llieir  national  holiday.  I  hope 
that  under  Habib  Bourguiba.  the  rem.ark- 
ablc  progress  which  Tutiisia  has  already 


a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  Senale 
iJi'oct  ed  to  th.e  coiv  iderat;on  of  calen- 
dar No.  243,  S.  304. 

Tlie  PP.ESIDII^G  OFFICER.  Tlie  bi'.j 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tiie  LE(;jsLATivh-  Ci  kkk.  A  bill  '  S.  304  > 
for  the  relief  of  W.  J.  B.  Daniel. 

The  PRE.SIDING  O.^T-TCER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  th.e  jircscril  consideration  of 
tJie  biil^ 

Tiiere  bein;.;  no  objection,  the  bill  v. as 
coivs'deitd,  ordered  to  be  eugro.s.sed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  ilie  tlurd  time,  and 
pas.'^;ed  as  follows: 

S.  304 

lie  it  cnuctcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rrptc'^rniatii-es  of  the  United  Stairs  of 
Atnciica  in  CongiCAs  assembled.  That  the 
.Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury  is  authorized  a:.d 
dirccicd  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  tlie 
Trea.sury  not  otherwi.se  .ippropriated,  to 
W'.  J.  B.  Daniel,  of  Pclahat'-hie.  Mis-sissippi, 
the  sr.in  of  $1,600.  The  payment  of  sucii  sum 
siiall  be  for  actual  med;cui  expenses  incurred 
by  W.  J.  B.  Daniel  ui^  a  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived by  W.  J.  B.  Daniel  durii:g  World  War 
II  while  serving  ay  a  civilian  radru-  techni- 
cian with  the  United  States  Army  Signal 
C'orp.s:  Pioridid.  That  r.o  p.-irt  of  the  amoiUit 
appropriated  in  tliis  A'-t  in  excess  of  10  ptr 
centum  thereof  sliall  be  paid  or  delivered  to. 
or  received  by.  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
covint  of  services  rendered  in  conrection 
witli  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withst.inding.  Any  person  violatiiig  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor aTid  upon  conviction  thereof  FliaH 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcidont,  I 
ask  unanimous  conscTit  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rr:rop,D  an  excerpt  from  lire  rejjort 
'No.  253  ■ .  cxplair.ing  the  jrarposcs  of  the 
bill. 

There  beinT  no  r>bjection.  the  cxcevi)* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  tiiis  legislation  is  to  au- 
th'..rize  .-iiid  direct  the  Secret, ;ry  of  the  Trcus- 
tiry  to  pay  to  W.  J.  B  D.ir.iel,  of  Pe:;>.hr.tch:r 
Mis-.,  the  sum  of  $l  600.  said  anT-'unt  repre- 
••^enting  actual  medical  expenses  ii.curred  'ly 
him  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  during 
and  as  a  result  of  World  War  II  service  as  a 
civilian  radur  technician  with,  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corp.s. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
the  unfinished  business  is  laid  befoi'e 
the  Senate,  there  will  be  apprr^ximately 
3'2  hours  remainine'  on  the  bill,  and  1 
hour  on  each  amendment  that  may  be 
proposed. 

Mr.  MANSI-IELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  -vi-ill 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield,  without 
losing  his  ritiht  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I   yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suf'?e.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cle:k   will   call   the   roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proce-eded  to  call 
the  ifJl. 

M/.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.i"Ction,  it   i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Ls 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  btisiness?  If  not, 
morning  business  Ls  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BENNETT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  hovc 
much  time  is  Allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 


PUBLIC     WORKS     AND     ECONOAnC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ai.k  unaiiinious  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Chair  lay.s  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

Tiie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1648'  to  provide  grants 
for  public  works  and  development  facili- 
ties, other  financial  assistance,  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  economically  distres.sed  areas  and 
reRions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Se*nator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
yield  mc  12  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  tiie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

NFW      N.ikMT — SAME      OLD      BOONTOGCLE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  S.  1648.  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  19C5.  Because  of  the  time 
limitations.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss specific  segments  of  the  bill  or 
amendments  saggestcd  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  sections  2  and  4  which  we 
considered. 

This  is  another  of  those  bills  whose 
stated  pun^osc  none  of  us  can  oppose. 
The  purpose  is  to  reduce  persistent  local 
pockets  of  unemployment  by  usinc  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Gevemment  to 
create  local  job  op;x3rtun:tirs  that  could 
not  come  into  beinc  without  such  help. 
How  does  the  bill  propose  to  do  this? 
By  continuine.  under  a  new  name,  the 
program  that  has  been  operated  for 
nearly  4  years  now  by  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Before  we  face  this  decision  and  with 
4  years  of  records  to  check,  we  should 
have  been  given  a  clear  pictui-e  as  to  how 
well  the  old  p:-oeram  has  worked.    But 
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sir.ce  ali  local  proJL-ct.s  were  labelrd  with 
a  political  billboaid.  I  .suppose  that  is 
too  much  to  expect.  The  only  measure 
of  success  on  which  we  cait  check  is 
found  in  the  claim,  made  in  the  agency's 
March  report,  that  the  program  had  ci'e- 
atcd  70.000  .jobs  and  even  this  does  not 
hold  up  under  scrutiny. 

As  I  understand  it.  if  we  were  taking 
all  the  projects  that  actually  got  under- 
way and  total  up  all  the  job  estimates 
that  appeared  on  the  original  applica- 
tions for  tho^e  projects,  we  would  ?et 
this  70.000  fr;ure.  However,  when  the 
Comptroller  General  made  a  sample 
check  on  80  of  these  projects,  he  found 
the  jobs  were  overstated  by  some  98  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  if  that  were  true 
for  all  projects,  ther.;  would  have  been 
only  about  35,000  ,iob:i.  or  half  of  the 
70.000  estimate. 

CIVILIAN  I  :.I^LOY.^;i.N^   diftfrs 

Have  we  any  other  employment  figures 
a'^ainst  which  to  measure  this  accom- 
plishment? Fortunat'^ly,  we  have  the  in- 
crease in  civilian  employment  generated 
without  this  special  Govenmient  help 
durini;  tliosc  same  4  years.  This  figure 
is  3 '2  million  job? — 100  times  greater 
than  the  deflated  ARA  figure  of  35.000. 

Even  35.000  new  jobs  is  an  impressive 
accomplishment  if  they  have  really  been 
created.  But  can  we  depend  on  this  fig- 
ure? Several  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. Are  these  3.3.000  jobs  permanent 
or  only  temporar\  ?  Are  the  companie.s 
suppl^'i^ -;  tlieni  operati.'.';  successfully 
or  are  they  still  run.nin'i  in  the  red.  pay- 
ins  out  borrowed  m.oney  for  wages? 
When  I  have  raised  this  question.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  impropor  to  give  out 
sticli  information  about  specific  projects 
because  it  mic;ht  damage  them.  This 
sounds  to  me  like  a  sigiiincant  admis- 
sion that  a  very  high  proportion  of  all 
projects  are  in  trouble — an  intpicssion 
that  has  been  bnrne  out  by  such  specific 
information  as  I  liave  been  able  to  get 
on  the  otuside. 

There  is  another  unraiswercd  quostioir 
which  is  of  basic  importairce.  In  spite 
of  ail  pious  dcclaratiotys  against  "pirat- 
ing." how  many,  if  any.  of  these  jobs 
represent  a  net  gain  in  employnicnt.  or 
how  many  of  t'-.e  35,000  simply  represent 
a  transfer  of  activity  and  income  from 
T'Cople  already  employed  in  the  same  in- 
dustry? or  course,  this  goes  on  con- 
stantly bet'.'. een 'competitors  in  a -free 
market,  but  tliese  switches  are  not 
claimed  ns  new  jobs  created. 

UT.MI   EX.\MI'LE  CIIED 

My  doubts  on  this  score  have  been  con- 
hrmed.  in  part,  by  what  has  happened  in 
my  own  State — and  this  e.Kiiericnce  has 
become  for  me  the  v~.ymbol  of  ARA  in 
action.  We  have  a  coai  miiting  area  in 
Utah  whose  capacity  is  much  greater 
than  its  market,  and  whose  most  efficient 
operators  have  not  been  able  for  years  to 
provide  full  weeks  of  work  for  their 
miners.  ARA  provided  funds  to  reopen 
two  smaller  mines  that  had  dropped  out 
of  competition  years  ago.  One  of  these 
apparently  went  through  all  its  new  Gov- 
ernment capital  without  really  getting 
into  production  and  the  account  is  being 
liquidated.  I  can  only  guess  what  Is 
happening  to  the  other  one,  or  to  other 
local  situatioiis  where  a  new  competitor, 


sponsored  and  subsidized  by  Government 
comes  into  a  community  to  divide  ratlicr 
than  increase  tlie  existing  market  wheth^ 
er  it  be  for  lumber,  recreation,  or  motel 
rooms. 

What  about  these  jiobs?  Are  they 
really  new  and  are  thej"  permanent? 

Mr.  President.  I  realise  this  bill  will 
pass.  It  win  be  adupted  |jccau.-c  all  of  us 
support  its'siaied  purptJ^e,  and  jiromise 
of  more  jobs  i..  rm.aller,  k'-s  industrial- 
ized communities,  and  because  it  fi's  into 
the  sociopolitical  franiewoik  of  the 
Great  Society.  But  it  will  continue  to 
fail  to  reach  this  goal  fcecau.se  some  of 
its   basic   premises  are   mnsouztd, 

SIICHT    DIFFEKENCtS    ONLY 

I',  dia'ers  only  slitzlilly  from  the  1961 
AYi.\  bill.  Some  of  thq  conditions  and 
standards  have  actually]  been  lowered  to 
bring;  in  more  marginal  applications  with 
less  chance  for  ultimnte  success.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  old  story  of  tlic  man  who 
claimed  to  lo.se  money  oh  every  sale,  but 
made  up  his  loss  by  inireasins  his  vol- 
ume. Stripped  to  its  essentials  this  bill 
proposes  to  solve  the  proplcm  of  local  un- 
employment in  only  orte  way — by  dis- 
tributing Federal  mone^  through  grants 
and  loans  and  do  it  ovdi'  broadc^ areas, 
en  easier  terms,  and  wiih  .nterest  rates 
directly  subsidized  to  a  [level  that  could 
go  below  thf  cost  of  mriney  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Discu.ssion  of  jthe  bill  also  pro- 
duced tite  concept  that  "social"  consid- 
erations vill  be  injected  into  the  lender- 
borrower  relationship. 

Of  course,  this  basic}  "social"  credit 
idea  is  not  new.  But  in  tk.is  bill  it  means 
several  things  to  m.e.  I  :  is  an  admission 
that  many  piesent  loai 


are  going  bad 


50  needed.     It  is 
that  the  admin- 


and  sponsors  want  to  lyive  an  explana- 
tion ready  wlien  it  will 
a  tii^otr  to  t!ie  bori'ower 
istration  will  not  be  a  stfrn  collector  and 
thrt  pair  of  tlio  burden  of  repayment 
can  be  avoided  if  he  cjin  have  a  list  of 
"social"  benefits  hand., . 

But  there  is  a  new  twist  to  social  values 
in  this  program.  Tlie  bill  is  oflcred  as 
a  means  of  protecting  existing  .social  capi- 
tal. That  is  to  say  that  if  a  small  com- 
munity already  h.as  pa\<cd  streets,  water 
systci)is.  libraries,  and  tcliools,  not  now 
being  used  to  their  optiiieum  capacity  due 
to  a  drop  in  populatioSi  caused  by  lack 
of  employment  opportiinity.  the  funds 
and  forces  of  the  Federal  Government 
nuist  be  brought  to  be^r  to  restore  the 
population  to  its  proper  size,  and  thus 
protect  its  "social  capitttl." 

OU.ARAXTEES   OF  CH(  ST   TOWNS? 

I  wonder  if  anyone  in  ^RA  or  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  has  tjiought  that  one 
through.  Is  the  Greaft  Society  to  be 
created  by  freezing  tli^  status  quo  and 
making  every  village  Ijke  Henry  Ford's 
Deerfield  Village?  Do  T\'c  want  Govern- 
ment guarantees  againat  ghost  towns? 

Can  a  sound  flourishing  future  be  built 
on  such  a  philosophy?  Should  we  icmore 
the  proce.ss  that  in  4  years  created  100 
times  as  many  jobs  as  this  one  did?  If 
ea.sy  money  is  the  key  to^iob  creation,  why 
have  not  the  smart,  successful  American 
business  executives  rushed  in  to  seize  this 
golden  opportunity?  Ojuld  there  possi- 
bly be  other  foundation  stones  on  which 
to  base  a  decision  of  whgie  to  locate  a  new 


enterprise? 


Even  thotrrh  the 


!?hiloso!ihv 


of  tills  bill  ignores  them,  such  factors  as 
climate,  water,  and  power  supplies,  ac- 
ce.ssibility  to  raw  materials,  labor  supply, 
and  to  markel.s — and  many  other  factors 
must  bo  considered  together  and  given 
proper  wciglit.  Access  to  private  money 
is  seldom  deniid  to  men  or  com;)anic.s 
with  records  of  proven  judgment.  How 
do  such  men  look  at  the  bait  this  bill 
hold.S  out? 

Listen  to  an  excerpt  from  tiie  testi- 
mony before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
subcommittee  of  a  company  pri'.sident 
who  iias  recently  faced  and  mude  a  plant 
location  decision: 

My  personal  business  expciionce  h.ts  pro- 
vided inc  with  a  bsckground  concerning  iu- 
tUislri.il  plant  location  declsioni  and  prob- 
lems in\i-iH'ing  the  relationships  of  these 
decisions  to  inciUEtrial  development  pro- 
prrr.ms.  At  the  moment,  we  are  completing 
a  study  v.luch  will  re.siilt  in  our  bniUiir.g  a 
sizable  plant  in  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 
Th.roiit'h  a  coii.siiltinp  l;rm.  v.c  hive  earcfuUy 
.■studied  the  ."special  inducements  ollered  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administrntion  and 
niiiny  individual  localities  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

our  decision  .should  be  baicd  on  tiiisubsidizcd 
economics  rather  than  on  special  artificlnl 
ir.diiccments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  if  we  could 
check  the  actual  performance  of  the  pro- 
gram against  the  promise  of  its  purpose, 
we  would  want  to  get  much  more  infor- 
mation on  its  present  succes.s — or  lack 
oi  it—before  we  extend  and  broaden  it. 

Fortunately,  an  expiration  date  has 
been  included  in  the  bill,  and  maybe  by 
the  time  Congress  votes  on  it  again.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  its  weaknesses.  Because  I  see 
them  clearly  now,  I  must,  as  I  did  4  years 
ago— vote  "No"  on  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  liave  printed  in  the  RttoKa  a 
statement  entitled  "Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  Revisited — or  the  Quest 
for  Truth  in  Spending."  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Repul^lican  policy 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 

AnrA     Ri  DEvn-orMFNT     A.nATiN-i.sTRATioN-    Rr- 

VlSIXr  D OR       TH-?-       QUFST       FOR       TRCTil       IN 

Spending 
(Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Rcpub- 
llc.Tn  policy  committee:   Bocrke  B.  Hkk- 
F.NLoopEP..  ch.iirnKin.  Fred   B.   Rhode?,  Jr. 
staft'  director,  M.-.y  19C5) 

r'REF.\CE 

President  Jolinson,  in  his  Mnrch  25,  1935. 
ecoa..-)mic  development  nic.<=sage,  announced 
the  fu:!C(ions  and  powers  of  the  Area  Rcde- 
veli-ip!iie;it  Administration  are  being  tr.iiis- 
f erred  10  a  successor  organization  to  be  cre- 
ated by  tlie  Secretary  of  Commci-ce. 

In  iiir;  jjanegyiic  to  the  glory  that  'wms 
AR.'X.  Mr.  -Johnson  looked  to  the  bright  sid<; 
of  things,  observing; 

"Our  experience  v.itti  various  forms  of  .is- 
slstinice  imder  ARA  and  the  accelemed 
ptiblic  work.s  program  has  shown  iL=i  ways  to 
improve  our  tocluiiques  and  our  tools  for 
prjMding  economic  growth." 

P;.Thaps.  But  new  agencies,  like  yoin^.g 
twies.  must  be  so  bent  as  to  grow  in  the 
paths  Congress  intends.  The  following 
pagss  are  a  summary  of  four  General  Ac- 
counting CfTicc  reports  on  ARA"s  manage- 
ment of  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. They  provide  an  object  les::on  on 
h'iw  to  divert  a  progr.im  in  directions  quite 
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dtlTe-eiit  from  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  Public  Works  Accelerulion  Act. 
These  GAO  reports  shotild  be  required  read- 
iii<T  for  the  new  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mUiistratur  and  the  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  191>1  Area  Rcdevcloi)ii>ent  Act  w.>.s  the 
first,  of  tlic  Kenncdv-Johnson  pump-primmg 
experiments,  followed  ui  19G2  by  the  second 
bjc  one — the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  de- 
signed to  give  new  direction  to  tlie 
economically  Et.agn:Tnt  sections  of  the  ciun- 
trv:  accelerated  public  works  was  to  provide 
the  shoulder  on  which  to  lean  tintil  the  de- 
pressed areas  were  moving  again. 

Original  taxpayer  investment  in  accelerated 
public  works  was  $900  million.  To  handle 
this  money,  the  program  was  turned  over  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
which  was  given  authority  to  formulate  poli- 
cies and  promulgate  regulations. 

The  idea  behind  accelerated  public  works 
was  to  provide  immediate,  if  short-term,  em- 
ployment in  areas  of  the  country  where 
existed  a  continuing  hard  core — approxi- 
mately C  percent  or  higher — of  unemploy- 
ment. 

ARA  and  its  adherents  maintained  a  drtim- 
fire  of  publicity  requesting  additional  funds 
for  both  of  its  program.-;.  As  Congress  squares 
away  to  consider  fiscal  1966  appropriations, 
the  achievements  ARA  publicists  have 
claimed  deserve  closer  scrutiny  with  an  eye 
to  learning  lessons  valuable  in  future 
handling  of   public   works  programs. 

The  General  Accoiui'.ing  Office  (GAOi  has 
provided  a  partial  review  along  these  lines. 
In  May.  June,  August,  and  October  1964, 
GAO  issued  a  series  of  four  unfavorable  re- 
ports on  ARA  practices.  Before  summarizing 
the  G.^O  reports,  it  might  prove  instructive 
to  consider  two  private  assc'^sments  of  ARA, 
both  issued  after  the  first  three  GAO  docu- 
ments were  made  public. 

In  a  September  11.  1964,  editorial,  the  New 
York  Times  expressed  great  concern  that 
Congress  would  not  appropriate  more  funds 
for  ARA.  It  admitted  ARA  had  a  problem: 
'"It  Is  not  easy  to  devise  workable  criteria  for 
loans  and  grants  to  revive  economically  de- 
pressed communities,  since,  by  definition,  if 
such  communities  could  meet  normal  bank- 
ing standards  they  would  not  need  special 
Government  help." 

Opaque  prose  such  as  this  in  1961  might 
have  stopped  the  infant  AR.\  in  its  tracks. 
But  since  that  time,  the  ARA  did  not  let 
prose  of  any  kind,  whether  in  law  or  edito- 
rial, interfere  with  its  real  mission:  to  spend 
the  money.  And  basically,  the  New  York 
Times  agrees,  when  In  effect  It  says  Congress 
must  prove  its  sincerity  by  givinu.  ARA  more 
money. 

The  Times  cited  impressive  statistics. 
ARA,  It  said,  had  retrained  35.000  woikers 
and  helped  create  110.000  new  Jobs.  No 
mention  of  any  G.\0  reports  to  the  contrary. 
This  leads  us  to  a  second,  earlier  report— 
.'Vugu.st  3,  1964 — of  a  group  called  the  Na- 
tional Public  AdviFory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment.  (For  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
will  refer  to  this  as  the  PAC  rejjort.) 

Representative  Wright  P.^TMAN.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  hailed  the  glowing  PAC  report  as  a 
careful  and  studied  evaluation  when  he  in- 
serted the  report  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  110,  part  17,  pages  22191-22195. 
Tlie  committee  proved  that  ARA  had  not 
promoted  any  pirating  of  industry  from  one 
area  to  another.  How?  Merely  by  s;iying 
the  law  specifically  forbids  this  sin.  The 
committee  also  noted  that  ARA  had  been 
criticized  for  loans  to  new  enterprises  in 
fields  already  overcrowded  and  suffering 
from  excess  capacity,  but  added  soothingly, 
"ARA  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  correct 
this  and  to  develop  a  definitive  policy  in 
this  regard." 

And  if  the  conclusion  here  is  in  the  great 
tradition   of   committee   prose— "this   was    a 


constructive  development  which  needs  con- 
tinued .■xttention" — it  a].?o  is  perhaps  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  report  where  the 
committee  hints  there  is  any  pioblem  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  larger  appropriations 
from  the  old  miser.  Congress. 

The  committee  was  also  more  prudent 
th'.tn  the  Times  as  to  the  nuinber  of  jobs 
gene-aled  by  ARA:  "It  is  estimated  that 
when  I  the  current  projects]  are  in  full  oper- 
ation, a  total  of  rome  110.000  jobs  may  be 
gener:itcd — 66  500  Jobs  created  directly,  and 
an  additional  43.500  indirectly."  The  com- 
mittee explained  that  these  estimates  were 
made  by  "applicants  |for  loans,  who]  are  ex- 
jjecled.  subject  to  a  review  by  ARA,  to  make 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  number  of  per- 
miment  jobs  that  would  be  generated  by 
stich    financial   assistance." 

All  in  all,  the  committee  report  found  little 
wrong  with  ARA  that  mere — much  more — 
money  would  not  correct.  It  mentioned  no 
.■;erious  problems  or  inist.ikes. 

This  is  puzzling,  indeed,  and  raises  the 
question  as  to  who  composed  these  con- 
gratulatory remarks.  The  .'iRA  itself  per- 
haps? For.  as  we  mentioned  earlier,  those 
persistent  watchdogs  from  the  General  Ac- 
cotuiting  Office  had  already  attempted  to  put 
truth  into  the  .spending  argument  by  issuing 
critical  reports  in  May.  June,  and  Augvist  of 
1964.  From  the  PAC  report,  one  could  not 
even  find  acknowledgment  that  there  Is 
such  a  watchdog  agency  as  the  General  Ac- 
cotinting  Office.  The  Times  did  carry  brief 
notices  of  the  GAO  findings  but  the  hard 
fact.K  of  reality  did  not  carry  over  to  the 
editorial  p.ige. 

Undismayed  by  tliis  lack  of  attention,  the 
G.'\0  issued  tliereafter  another  report  critical 
of  ARA  in  October  1964,  and  January  1965.  ^ 
It    is    time    these    reptsrts    be    given    careful 
attention. 

The  first  four  G.\0  findings  concerned  the 
ARA  method  of  administering  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program.  By  way  of  ex- 
planation, the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  provide  employment 
in  hard  core  depressed  areas  by  means  of 
ptiblic  work.';  programs.  The  Community 
Facilities  Administration  (CFAi  was  the 
agency  directing  important  p.uts  of  the  pro- 
gram, subject  at  all  times  to  control  and 
policy  decisions  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
.Administration. 

HOW  MANY  JOBS  HAS  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  ACCELERATED  PUBLIC 
WORKS   PROGRAM   GE.NERATED? 

In  M.iv  1964  GAO  completed  an  investiga- 
tion of  ARA's  claims  on  the  ntunber  of  man- 
mo.ilhs  and  m.-.n-hotirs  of  on-site  and  off- 
Mte  employment  created  by  the  accelerated 
public  works  progr.im.'  PACs  report  had 
trumi)eted.  "These  lAPWi  projects  are  ex- 
pected by  their  sponsors  to  generate  an  esti- 
m.itcd  220.000  m.an-hours  of  on-site  and  off- 
site  employment." 

Said  "^O: 

"We  found  that  the  ARA  reports  con- 
tained significant  overstatements  of  jobi 
estimated  to  be  created  by  accelerated  public 
works  projects  approved  by  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration." 

"We  foimd  also  that  the  reports  contained 
overstatements  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  actual  man-months  of  work  created  by 
Community  Facilities  Administration  ap- 
proved projects  already  under  construc- 
tion." - 

A  GAO  investigation  of  190  projects  re- 
vealed the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion overstated  the  man-months  of  work  to 
be  created  by   12,261,  or  about    128   percent. 


GAO  fotmd  that  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  had  ectimated  55  300  man- 
years  of  work  for  all  projects  approved  as  of 
November  1,  1963.  If  the  some  margin  of 
exaggeration  held  for  all  public  works  proj- 
ects as  for  those  audited.  GAO  projected  that 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
would  have  exaggerated  the  work  created  by 
31.000  man-years. 

Lest  it  be  charged  that  GAO  was  indulging 
in   mere  speculation,   this  report  revealed 

that  on  497  separate  projects  under  con- 
struction ARA  had  overstated  man-months 
worked  by  23,000,  or  about  83  percent.  ARA 
had  publicly  reported  50.853  man-months 
worked,  whereas  GAO  had  discovered  27,845 
actually  worked.  Again,  based  on  perfomi- 
ance,  GAO  projected  that  if  the  same  margin 
of  exaggeration  held,  ARA  claims  of  131,942 
acttial  man-months  worked  on  projects  then 
under  construction  or  com.pleted  were  ex- 
aggerated by  60.000  man-months 
Hoir  to  oicrcstimate 
The  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
ARA  had  continued  to  tise  original  estimates 
either  of  applicants  for  funds  or  of  the  CFA 
with  no  attempt  to  check  actual  payroll 
records.  If  a  project  was  listed  as  60  percent 
completed,  ARA  reported  actual  on-site 
man-months  of  work  to  be  60  percent  of  the 
original  estimate  as  to  total  man-montlis  of 
work  the  project  was  supposed  to  generate. 

"OVERESTIMATE" MORE    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  influence  of  stich  grossly  erroneous 
claims  is  difficult  to  calcvUate,  but  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  points  out  at  least  one 
possibility : 

"The  data  contained  in  the  September  1. 
1963,  directory  of  approved  APW  projects 
was  used  extensively  in  ARA  testimony  be- 
fore the  Hotise  Public  Works  Committee  in 
October  1963,  to  demonstrate  the  progress 
and  accomplishments  achieved  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  with  respect 
to  the  creation  of  employment." 

DID      THE      MOST      DISTRESSED      AREAS      GET      THE 
MONEY  .' 

In  its  friendly  report  PAC  said:  "The  pro- 
gram was  aimed  to  mitigate  national  condi- 
tions of  unemployment  by  helping  provide 
temporary  jobs  in  the  areas  that  need  them 
most." 

An  article  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  '  February  10,  1965.  was  less  compli- 
mentary to  ARA.  but  they  assert  that  ARA 
Director  William  Batt  and  his  aids  "stick 
to  the  old  formula  that  good  money  should 
flow  to  the  poorest   communities." 

GAO  agreed  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
was  to  provide  jobs  in  areas  "which  suffer 
from  persistent  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment." But  GAO  reviewed  ARA's  per- 
formance to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  obeyed  by  ARA. 
Three  ln\estigations  cover  this  matter. 
1.  In  its  June  1964  report  GAO  said: 
"Our  re\1ew  disclosed  that  about  S21  mil- 
lion in  APW  funds  were  obligated  for  85 
projects  in  areas  which  were  no  longer  eli- 
gible at  the  time  the  agreement  was  con- 
summated or  which  were  due  to  become  In- 
eligible shortly  thereafter."  ' 

This  report  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  determines  the  eligibility  of 
such  areas  and  when  an  employment  situ- 
ation has  so  improved  as  to  render  such 
areas  ineligible.  Formal  announcement  of 
the  latter  action  is  always  preceded  by  an 
early  warning  system  which  says  the  situ- 
ation is  improving.  Such  warnings,  how- 
ever,  seemed   merely   to  stimulate   ARA,  for 


"Overstatement  of  Number  of  Jobs  Cre- 
ated Under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Program,"  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  May  1964. 
-  Ibid.,  p   1. 


Ibid.  p.  13. 

"Assistance  Under  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  to  Areas  No  Longer  Burdened 
by  Substantial  Unemployment,"  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  June  1964.  p.  6. 
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t'.'.e  GAO  reported,  '"the  procedure  whereby 
ARA  IS  infcrmeci  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  impending  termination  of  area  eligibility 
a;'>ix?r!rs  to  have  t>een  ured  to  expedite  proc- 
essing cf  grants  to  applicants  in  such  areas."  * 

In  one  instance  GAO  found  projects  to- 
taling $250,000  were  cleared  1  full  year  after 
the  Department  of  Ix^bor  notitied  ARA  an 
area  wms  no  longer  eligible.  Thus,  by  such 
gross  maladministration,  projects  were 
pi'jshed  through  In  ineligible  areas,  while 
other  areas  with  genuine  chronic  unemploy- 
ment — truly  depressed  areas — found  Uieir 
applications  could  not  be  acted  on  because, 
accordiiig  to  ARA,  funds  wore  no  longer 
available. 

Base  conjecture,  perhaps,  but  this  would 
appear  to  have  been  an  excellent  metiiod  to 
get  larger  and  larger  appropriations:  process 
the  ixjrderline  cases  as  fast  as  possible,  ex- 
haust the  original  appropriation,  and  use 
the  backlog  of  unfilled  applications  from  the 
h^rd  core  depressed  areas  as  justification  for 
niore  nioney. 

So  it  Is.  the  friendly  PAC  report  (that 
"careful  and  studied  evaluation")  could  con- 
clude, "because  of  Its  limitation  in  funds, 
time,  and  purpose,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  has  succeeded  only  partly  In 
meeting  the  public  facilities  nrfds  In  the 
eligible  communities." 

2.  In  its  August  1964  report  GAO  found 
that  at  least  $7.4  million  had  been  approved 
by  ARA  for  "projects  In  seemingly  nonde- 
pressed  areas."  *  Four  States  whose  employ- 
ment situation  was  such  as  to  not  make 
them  eligible  for  accelerated  public  works 
assistance  according  to  criteria  laid  down  by 
Congress  and  applied  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  were  given  grants  because  ARA  felt 
there  should  be  at  least  one  such  project  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  regardless  of  how  it 
measured  up  to  depressed  conditions  else- 
where. Again  this  meant  less  money  for  the 
genuinely  depressed  areas. 

3.  In  its  October  1964  report.  GAO  fotmd 
that  526  million  had  been  committed  to  areas 
after  they  had  recovered  from  conditions  of 
subst.-^.ntial  and  perri?tent  uiicniployment." 

THE  DETROIT  STORT 

The  prize  ex.^.mple  in  GAOs  investigation 
Is  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  we  learn: 

"Through  April  1.  1064.  assistance  of  about 
844.700,000  under  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  has  been  approved  for  the  Detroit 
labor  market  area,  although  it  appears  that 
the  area  had  recovered  from  it .  uneiuploy- 
ment  burdens  at  the  time  of  the  act  was 
passed."  =■ 

By  September  1962  Detroit's  unemploy- 
ment rate  dropped  below  6  percent  and  has 
continued  to  drop  ever  since. 

V/e  also  learn  that  "excltisive  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Detroit  area  by  it.'self  had 
received  approval  for  more  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  asFistance  than  47  of  the  remain- 
ing 49  States." » 

This  included  projects  in  such  "pockets  of 
poverty"  as  wealthy  Orofsc  Pointe.  Mich. 

For  reasons  of  its  own.  the  U.S.  Drpart- 
mrnt  of  Labor  would  no:  finally  delete  the 
Detroit  area  from  the  li.^t  cf  areas  of  sub- 
5t,Tnt;al  and  persistent  unomplcymfnt  until 
July  1[;G3.     A'lp.-.renfy  ARA  did  not  get  the 


■  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

"  •  Un.T.uthori;;jd  Assii lance  to  Seemingly 
Njr.deprcsEeU  Areas  Under  the  Public  Works 
Aoce'.crutioQ  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Art."  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
AKgu.=:t  1DG4.  p.  3. 

'"Accelerated  Public  Works  Assistance  Ap- 
p-ovod  for  Areas  Under  Consideration  for 
Tcrmiuaiion  of  Eligibility."  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Slates,  October  1964,  p.  5. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

'Ibid.,  p.  9. 


message  even  then,  for  not  until  f  months 
later,  «n  February  20,  1964,  did  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  terminate  the 
Detroit  area's  eligibility  for  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  or  Accelerated  Public  Works 
-  assistance. 

Thtis,  fully  $23,400,000  in  projects  was 
scheduled  by  ARA  to  Et,art  In  October  1963  or 
later,  although  the  Labor  Department  had 
declared  the  Detroit  area  a3  no  longer  eligible 
In  July  1963." 

Yet  even  after  the  Detroit  area  w.is  de- 
clared ineligible,  the  city  remained  eligible 
under  an  amendment  to  ARA  regulations 
dated  December  31,  1963,  whereby  munici- 
palities with  populations  In  1960  of  250.000 
or  over  could  be  designated  rctlevelopment 
areas  based  on  a  correlation  between  the 
unemployment  rate  for  cities  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1960,  ard 
tiie  area  labor  market  uncmplovment  rate  in 
lOGO." 

Thus  the  money  continued  to  Hav  under 
this  gimmick.  The  Department  of  Labor  ad- 
vised ARA  In  June  1964  that  the  city  of 
Detroit's  unemployment  rate  w.as  at  an  8-year 
low — 3.3  percent  In  the  "area."  4  6  percent  in 
the  "city" — and  questioned  the  advisability 
of  continuing  Detroit's  eligibility.  In  July 
1964  the  Department  of  Labor  notified  ARA 
that  Detroit's  eligibility  ihould  be  ended. 
Thereupon  ARA  saluted  smartly,  took  a  read- 
ing on  the  upcoming  elections,  and  roared 
into  action:  it  announced  that  if  the  unem- 
ployment drop  contlni.ied,  it  would  terminate 
the  eligibility  of  Detroit  "on  about  January 
15,   1965."  " 

A     SUMMING    t-p 

These  General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion reports  of  June.  August,  and  October. 
1964  indicate  that  at  the  very  minimum 
about  S50  million  of  Accelerated  Public 
Works  funds  were  allowed  by  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  to  be  expended  con- 
trL.ry  to  the  intent  of  C' ingress  in  enacting 
the  law.  According  to  tl»e  watchdog  GAO 
this  me.ant; 

"Numeroxis  areas  burdened  by  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  9  percent  or  more  in  February 
1964.  had  applications  for  ficcelerated  public 
works  projects  pending  In  June  1964.  Many 
of  these  applications  had  been  fully  proc- 
essed by  CFA  early  in  ciilendar  year  1963. 
Accelerated  public  works  grants  to  assist 
these  needy  areas  apparently  canr.ot  be  made 
becatisc  of  Insufficient  funfls."  ■■'' 

GAO  cited  as  another  !  specific  example 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  which  h;ts  suffered  "an 
tmemployment  rate  of  betv)<ecn  6  percent  and 
over  12  percent  since  September  1962."  Said 
General  Accountirg  Office: 

"On  June  18.  1964,  CFA  records  showed 
that  seven  projects  totaling  $3  million  were 
pending  for  the  Wheeling  area.  Some  of 
these  projects  had  been  flully  processed  as 
early  in  the  APW  program:  as  June  1963."-' 

West  Virginia  must  certainly  bear  the 
dubious  distinction  of  havliig  been  promi.sed 
the  inoEt.  most  often,  while  delivered  the 
least,  most  often. 

One  other  point.  Tlie  1964-65  national  de- 
bate topic  for  all  colleges]  and  universities 
v.as:  "Resolved:  That  the!  Federal  Govern- 
ment Should  E.-tabli>=h  a  JTational  Program 
of  Public  Works  for  tiic  Unemployed." 
The  timing  of  this  national!  debate  topic  was 
e."^pccinlly  significant  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous public  works  prograrr.';  pu.'^hed  by  the 
John.son  administration.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  these  GAO  reports  were  included  in  the 
recommended  bibliography  for  college  de- 
bate teams.  An  informed  public  is  equally 
as  Import.int  as  an  inforDied  Congress  on 
this  leading  question.  i 
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The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  suppoit  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  19G5  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I'his  legislation  means  a  great  deal 
to  sections  of  my  State  and  to  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  fail  to  sliare 
fully  in  the  great  pro.«perity  our  coimtry 
now  enjoys.  I  believe  the  tools  which  it 
provides  for  State  and  local  governments, 
devolcpmcnt  groups,  and  private  indus- 
try are  appropriate  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 
The  bill  before  u.s  builds  on  the  experi- 
ence we  have  gained  in  the  relatively 
short  period  of  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  in  the  business  of  doing 
somethin,g  for  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  our  country. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  said 
that  my  support  for  this  legislation  was 
not  predicated  on  the  substantial  bene- 
fits which  the  State  of  Arkansas  has 
derived  from  its  legislative  forerunners— 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  Primar- 
ily because  of  the  initiative  of  local  lead- 
ers in  Arkansas,  my  State  has  profited 
from  both  these  programs  to  an  excep- 
tional degree.  Twenty-one  ARA  proj- 
ects involving  $5,691,850  in  public  facil- 
ity loans  and  grants  and  $10,507,770  in 
industrial  loans  attest  to  this  fact.  The 
re.sult  is  well  over  4,500  new  jobs  for 
Arkansas  people. 

Btit  the  usefulness  of  the  ARA  pro- 
gram in  Arkan.sas  should  not  be  gaged 
solely  by  statistics.  These  payrolls  and 
their  multiplied  effect  on  local  economies 
hr4ve  brought  new  hope,  new  enthusi- 
asm, and  even  greater  initiative  to  many 
commtmities  in  Arkansas.  The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  19G1  when  the  first  project — fcr 
the  Nation  as  well  as  Arkansas — was  ap- 
proved. Throu:ih  a  combination  loan 
and  grant  for  an  addition  to  the  water 
system  in  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  the  Mar- 
Bax  shirt  factory  was  located  in  that 
community.  Four  years  later  the  com- 
pany employs  in  the  iir-iehborhood  of  850 
people  and  the  city  of  Moimtaiit  Home 
has  become  one  of  the  most  successful 
communities  of  Arkansas.  A  large 
)5harmaceul'cal  factorv'  has  located  in 
the  communitj'  of  its  own  initintive. 
v.iLhouL  Federal  assistance.  Many  other 
to'.vns  and  cities  in  Arkansas  have  bene- 
fited fi'om  tiiC  ARA  pro;a-am  and  I  men- 
tion Mountain  Home  merely  because  it 
is  a  clasr.ic  example  of  the  .stimulating 
effect  of  proper  Federal  investments  in 
local  public  facilities. 

Mo;2t  of  the  credit  for  thc.'^e  succcs.<;es 
rests  with  tlie  leaders  in  these  towns  and 
cities  who  liave  .shown  faith  in  tiic  fu- 
tures of  their  communities.  I  v.culd  like 
also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ARA  field 
coordinator  in  Arkan.sas.  Mr.  John  Opitz, 
for  the  truly  remarkable  job  he  has  d^ne. 
Mr.  Opitz  lias  shown  industiy  ^^'ti 
imagination  in  worldng  to  build  his 
native  State  and  we  are  grateful  to  him 
for  the  tremendous  amoimt  he  has  ac- 
complished. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  no  point  in  my 
reviewing  in  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  This  task  has  been  admirably  per- 
formed by  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  very  able 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  who  is  un- 
questionably the  Senate's  expert  in  this 
field.  I  think  the  Senate  is  indebted  to 
both  of  them  and  the  committees  they 
represent  for  bringing  to  the  floor  a  very 

good  bill. 

If  our  past  experience  in  the  field  of 
economic  development  has  taught  us 
anything  it  is  that  there  are  no  quick, 
.simple,  and  effective  solutions  to  the  eco- 
nomic ills  of  the  less  developed  areas  of 
America.  The  bill  before  us  largely 
deals  with  the  physical  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic growth— water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, roads,  airports,  industrial  parks,  and 
the  like.  Earlier  this  year  the  Congress 
passed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  more  fully  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  economic  resources— our 
people.  The  Hill-Burton  program  for 
hospital  construction,  the  highway  pro- 
gram, the  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  all  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
our  economy  and  each  has  special  im- 
plications for  sections  which  lack  the 
revenues  needed  to  provide  the  public 
services  on  which  private  investments 
depend. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
before  us  the  Congress  can  add  another 
set  of  tools  to  the  overall  Federal-State- 
local  effort  to  see  that  every  able  Ameri- 
can has  a  skill  to  sell  and  a  place  to 
sell  it. 

I  strongly  support  those  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  generally  modify  and  ex- 
tend the  ARA  program.  Several  useful 
changes  have  been  made.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  legislation  will  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  enlarge  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  public  facility  grant  projects 
to  a  Federal  maximum  of  80  percent  of 
cost.  If  properly  administered,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be,  this  provision  will  mean 
the  differeitce  between  life  and  death  for 
many  small  communities  which  did  not 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  and  ARA  programs  because 
of  their  inability  to  come  up  with  the 
local  matching  funds. 

This  bill  provides  a  solution  to  one 
problem  which  inhibited  the  ARA  pro- 
gram. On  several  Arkansas  projects  the 
companies  plaiining  a  new  plant  or  an 
expansion  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
for  working  capital.  The  ARA  was  pre- 
cluded from  making  working  capital 
loans.  This  new  legislation  will  permit 
Federal  guarantees  of  working  capital 
loans  to  companies  offering  new  employ- 
ment in  eligible  areas.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  provision. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  title  V  of  the 
bill  authorizes  the  creation  and  funding 
of  regional  action  planning  commissions. 
When  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment bill  was  considered,  I  urged  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  include  in  it 
funds  for  further  regional  planning 
through  Federal-State  cooperation  and 
particularly  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  development  program  for  the  Ozark 
mountain  region  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 


and  Missouri.  Title  V  of  the  pending 
bill  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  commitment 
made  at  that  time  to  satisfy  this  appeal 
in  separate  legislation. 

When  the  pending  bill  was  considered 
by  the  committee  this  year,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  testify  on  the  prospects  for  an 
Ozark  regional  commission.  Testimony 
was  also  received  from  Dr.  John  Peter- 
son, of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and 
representatives  of  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa and  Missouri  in  support  of  this 
jiroposal.  I  believe  the  record  clearly  es- 
tabii-hes  the  general  economic  condition 
of  this  region  and  provides  a  base  from 
which  a  regional  action  planning  com- 
mission can  begin  its  work. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  the  regions 
for  which  commissions  will  be  organized. 
Rather  authority  is  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  designate  such 
regions  in  which  economic  growth  can 
be  fostered  by  this  device  and  which 
meet  the  general  criteria  set  forth  in 
section  501.  I  believe  this  is  a  v.ise 
course.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
for  the  creation  of  an  Ozarks  commis- 
sion have  not  tried  to  say  that  "this 
county  Is  in"  or  "that  county  is  out." 
These  decisions  should  be  left  to  the 
Governors  and  the  Secretary — backed 
up  by  sound  economic  counsel  at  all 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  once  this 
bill  is  enacted  the  Secretary  will  move 
promptly  to  develop  a  regional  commis- 
sion for  the  Ozarks  by  the  initiation  of 
discussions  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  involved.  He  will  find  complete 
cooperation  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  the 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
tures have  both  adopted  resolutions  sup- 
porting this  concept. 

Mr.  President,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  holds  great 
promise  for  the  Ozarks  region,  for  Ar- 
kansas and  for  less  than  prosperous 
areas  throughout  the  country.  In  truth, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  bolster  our  overall 
economy  which  in  the  final  analysis  is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  links.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  this  legisla- 
tion a  substantial  vote  oi  approval. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  support  S.  1648,  the  so-called 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

Under  this  proposed  act,  which  we  arc 
told  is  patterned  after  the  Appalachia 
program,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  inherit  and  be  directed  to  expand 
the  ill-fated  and  much  discredited  area 
redevelopment  and  accelerated  public 
works  programs.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  from  our  experience  with  area 
redevelopment  and  accelerated  public 
works,  we  know  that  they  simply  have 
not  worked.  We  have  seen  Government- 
subsidized  competition  drive  out  legiti- 
mate business,  inflated  claims  of  creat- 
ing new  jobs  which  have  never  materi- 
alized, political  juggling  with  public 
funds,  vast  numbers  of  highly  paid  Gov- 
ernment officials  running  about  the 
country  accomplishing  little,  and  a  gen- 
eral waste  of  your  tax  money  and  mine. 


Now  it  is  proposed  to  regroup  these  two 
dubious  programs  under  a  different 
name,  pattern  them  after  the  Appalachia 
program,  which  has  not  yet  even  tested 
its  bureaucratic  wings,  and  expand  the 
entire  pottage. 

ARA  and  APW  were  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  this  proposed  pro- 
gram.    This  bill  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  S2  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  just  under  title  I  alone.     It  also 
would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  S265 
million  per  year  indefinitely.    Thus,  the 
program  will  cost  about  S3. 5  billion  over 
the  first  5  years  and  after  that  it  is  any- 
one's .euess.     But  even  these  figures  do 
not  accurately  measure  the  entire  cost  of 
this  program  because  the  administrative 
expenses  are  not  included  in  the  bill. 
These  expenses  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  through   the 
regular      appropriation      process.     The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  its  report 
gives  us  an  indication  of  its  thinking  on 
administration  of  the  act  on  pages  18 
and  19.    There  the  committee  proposes 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  cre- 
ate a  new  Assistant  Secretary  whose  sole 
.  function  would  be  to  assist  the  Secretary 
in  the  administration  of  this  act.    The 
comjnittee  also  said  and  I  quote : 

The  committee  further  is  concerned  that 
sufficient  supergrades  be  allotted  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  program.  The  committee  did 
not  specifically  designate  the  ntimber  In  the 
bin  but  It  would  be  considered  Inadequate  If 
less  than  20  supergrades  were  assigned  to  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

This  sounds  like  an  open  invitation  for 
the  administrators  of  this  program  to  go 
into  competition  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram to  see  who  can  hire  the  most  highly 
paid  administrators. 

Many  of  the  defects  of  this  bill  have 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  process 
of  debate.  However,  a  few  of  these  cer- 
tainly bear  repetition  and  emphasis.  For 
example,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill 
authorizing  loans  with  a  2 -percent  inter- 
est subsidy.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  de- 
bate, it  is  entirely  possible  that,  under 
this  provision,  one  company  could  come 
into  a  depressed  area  and  receive  a  sub- 
sidized interest  rate  and  another  com- 
pany in  competition  with  that  company 
go  into  another  depressed  area  and  not 
receive  a  subsidy. 

Section  203  establishes  an  economic 
development  revolving  fund  to  be  avail- 
able for  loan  assistance  under  sections 
201,  202,  and  403.  Our  past  experiences 
with  revolving  funds  of  this  nature  have 
been  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  has  al- 
ways seiTcd  as  a  good  coveiiip  as  tp  just 
how  much  is  being  spent  on  a  particular 
program. 

Unlike  the  Ai-ea  Redevelopment  Act. 
this  bill  sets  up  only  an  annual  rather 
than  monthly  review  of  eligible  areas. 
But  the  bill  does  not  even  mention  when 
the  fii'st  such  annual  review  shall  take 
place.  There  is  a  suggestion  made  in  the 
committee  report  but  this  is  certainly  not 
binding  on  anyone.  Nor  does  the  bill 
provide  for  the  termination  of  applica- 
tions after  an  area  becomes  ineligible  for 
assistance.  This  is  certainly  a  loose  way 
to  write  a  law  for  such  a  gigantic  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  President,  many  of  the  points  that 
I  have  covered  have  been  the  subjects  of 
reports  issued  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
c/al  over  the  past  severni  years.  Plis  in- 
lormaiive  and  useful  report  on  this  bill 
i.s  contr^ined  in  tiic  supplemental  views  at 
iho  end  of  the  committee  report.  And 
yc;  tile  majority  iTport  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  dealt  at  great  length 
with  refuting  or  attemptins'  to  discredit 
the  Comptroller  Gen;}rars  recommenda- 
tion?. As  '.vo  all  know,  tiie  Comptroller 
General,  as  the  head  of  the  Goncral  Ac- 
countin'4  Offi?e.  is  an  arm  of  Cjn.'aef.s. 
He  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "v.atchdog 
of  Congress."  But  what  good  can  a 
"consre-ssional  watchdo^'"  acconipiish  if 
we  insist  on  muzzling  him  at  every  turn? 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  simply  a  re- 
hash on  a  grand  scale  of  two  of  the  most 
disr^redited  programs  ever  turned  out  by 
Congrats.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country- 
do  not  nerd  and  certainly  do  not  de- 
serve another  prccrram  enlanring  the 
same  defects  in  tv^'o  Fi\"la  failures. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
New  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  Anatole  France  to 
say  that,  "The  law.  in  its  majestic  equal- 
ity, forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  and  to  steal  bread."  But  we 
have  not  yet  come  far  enough.  And 
the  American  dream  of  real  individual 
dignity  and  real  equality  of  opportunity 
would  be  closer  to  complete  fulfillment 
upon  S.  1648— the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965 — becom- 
in'j  law. 

This  bill  is  of  great  importance  to  New 
Mexico,  w^here  drought,  depressed  com- 
modity prices,  and  unemployment  have 
combined  to  i*ender  local  communities 
unable  to  make  the  public  improvements 
which  are  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
a  healthy  and  viable  economy. 

S.  1648  combines  the  best  features  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Ac- 
celerated Pubhc  Works  Act  which  have 
proved  their  worth  to  New  Mexico.  In 
addition,  this  bill  provides  for  regional 
development  as  outlined  in  legislation 
enacted  this  year  for  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Two  constructive  amendments  were 
written  into  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  acted. 

One  amendment  will  insure  that  five 
additional  Indian  reservations  In  New- 
Mexico,  as  well  as  other  smaller  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States, 
will  be  eligible  for  economic  aid  under 
the  act.  Originally,  the  benefits  were 
limited  to  areas  of  1,500  or  more  popula- 
tion. That  would  have  eliminated  the 
Jemez,  Jicarilla,  Mescalero,  Ramah,  and 
Santo  Domingo  reservations  in  New 
Mexico.  But,  with  the  generous  cooper- 
ation of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
was  successful  m  having  the  bill  amended 
to  lower  the  population  figure  to  1,000. 
This  important  amendment  will  bring 
these  five  reservations,  and  many  other 
smaller  communities,  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  within  the  benefits  of  the  law. 


and  geasraphy 
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We  were  also  surcesslul  in  increasing 
the  first  year's  funding  from  $250  million 
to  $400  million  for  grants  to  help  local 
goveriiinents  construct  j  essential  public 
works.  j 

In  addition  to  the  $400  million  which 
v.'iJl  be  available  for  public  v.'orks  grants, 
tlie  bill  provides  far  $170  miliion  in  loans 
to  poverty  stricken  areas  to  assist  in  de- 
velopment of  I'lanls  ai^.d  facilities  which 
Will  crcaLo  cmnloymc  it. 

Earlier  this  session.  Senator  T.Ioss  and 
I  latrociuced  an  Api  a'.ic;!:  ^-lyiie  bill  u 
develop  the  Fo'ir  C  iniers  area  of  New 
Mexico,  Utali.  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 
S.  1643  replaces  our  bill  by  providmg  for 
larpcr  sci^Ie  regional  development  of  all 
areas  v.here  economics 
indicate  that  an  intersts 
sound  one. 

Tjie  Four  Corners  iiegi.jn  is  ideally 
adaiJtable  to  tlie  regional  ai-'proach. 
Tills  lii'Ah  plateau  country,  which  is  rich 
in  natural  beauty  and  iKitural  resources, 
is  seriously  hampered  b;v-  an  inadequate 
road  system.  ' 

The  area  is  .sparseljt  populated  and 
lacks  the  assets  to  develop  the  road  .sys- 
tem so  vitally  needea.  By  opening  this 
area  through  an  adequate  highway  sys- 
tem, many  new  Job  opportunities  would 
be  cieated  and  the  overall  economy  of  the 
area  v,-ou!d  bo  vastly  improved. 

Economic  growth  and  development  of 
the  Four  Corners  in  northern  New  Mex- 
ico will  do  much  to  rtlievc  the  other 
economic  ills  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  New  Mex- 
ico borders  on  other  areas  in  these  three 
States  which  together  comprise  one  of 
the  largest  land  masses  of  chronic  un- 
employment and  undeaxmployment  in 
the  United  States. 

Many  towns  and  citiee  in  New  Mexico 
ha\e  indicated  the  extreme  need  which 
exists  for  graiits  for  laiblic  works  and 
development  facilities, 

A  great  need  exists  throughout  the 
country  and  in  much  of  New  Mexico  for 
community-type  facilities  ranging  from 
water  projects  to  youth  nnd  pged  recrea- 
tion centers,  libraries,  gas  systems,  and 
the  entire  raiige  of  coramunity  facilities 
necessary  to  make  life  more  decent  and 
dignified  in  the  smaller  communities  of 
the  areas  of  miemploymcnt  and  under- 
employment. 

Indian  tribes  in  New  Mexico  on  the 
Aconia,  Isleta,  Laguna,  Jemez,  Jicarilla, 
Mescalero.  Ramah,  Santio  Domingo,  Zunl, 
Santa  Clara,  and  Navajo  Reservations, 
no  less  than  other  disadvantaged  New 
Mexicans,  suffer  from  substantial  and 
persistent  unemploj-ment  and  underem- 
ployment. 

Federal  financial  assiftance,  including 
grant-s  for  the  development  of  reserva- 
tion and  community  facilities,  establish- 
ing of  industries  and  enterprises,  par- 
ticularly where  there  arc  self-help  fea- 
tures, should  do  much  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty and  to  help  the  people  become  self- 
sufficient.  It  will,  indeed,  as  the  bill 
states,  "enable  such  arens  to  help  them- 
selves achieve  lasting  improvement  and 
enhance  the  domestic  prosperity  by  the 
establishment  of  stable  and  diversified 
local  economies  and  improved  local  con- 
ditions." 

We  wholeheartedly  support  the  view 
that  such  assistance  should  be  preceded 


by  and  be  consistent  with  somid.  long- 
range  economic  planning  and  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  would  be  created  by 
developing  and  expanding  new  and  ex- 
isting public  works  and  oti^er  facilities 
and  re.^aurces  rather  than  by  merely 
transferring  jobs  from  one  area  of  the 
United  States  to  amther. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

ALASKA    INDI.XNS    .^^■^   ESKIMOS   Wni.    EE    HELPH) 

BV  s.  164.'!.  Tiir:  pvDLic  v.o?.:i3  a:;d  economic 

DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF    10G3 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  S.  1648.  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1PG5.  This  bill  v.ill  help  us  wage  a  more 
a  regressive  war  againi^t  domestic  poverty. 
I  hope  this  proposed  legislation  will  be 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  President  promptly. 
We  need  the  tools  provided  by  S.  1G48. 

The  Association  on  American  Indian 
Affairs,  Inc.,  through  its  executive  direc- 
tor, William  Byler,  communicated  with 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation  for 
clarincation  of  the  population  require- 
ment in  title  IV  of  S.  1648.  The  associa- 
tion wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
benefits  of  S.  1648  would  apply  to  the 
scattered  Indian  and  Eskimo  villages  in 
Alaska.  The  Senate  report,  on  the  bill 
specified : 

Areas  of  less  than  1.500  population  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  designation  under  this 
program  except  in  the  case  of  Indian  areas, 
which  !nay  be  considered  for  designation  if 
they  have  a  popvilation  of  1,000  or  more  per- 
sons. 

It  is  expected,  however  that  the  Secretary 
would  not  consider  for  designation  several 
sopnrated  or  widely  scattered  very  small  In- 
dian areas  that  in  total  would  meet  the  1.000 
persons  population  reqiiiremont. 

The  association  pointed  out  in  its  May 
21,  1965,  letter: 

If  the  1,000  persons  population  require- 
ment is  applied  to  native  villages,  then 
clearly  only  a  very  few  will  qualify  for  desig- 
nation under  this  program. 

The  bill  clearly  specifies  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  designate  as  redevel- 
opment areas  those  with  substantial  and 
1  ersistent  unemployment  or  those  where 
the  lo.s3  of  industry  for  reasons  of  re- 
moval, curtailment,  or  closing  shall  cause 
unusual  and  abrupt  rises  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Juneau  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
is  designated  by  tlie  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  as  a  depressed  area. 
Conditions  have  not  arisen  to  change  the 
economic  picture  of  the  State.  Most 
Alaskan  Indian  and  Eskimo  villages  are 
in  election  disti-icts  which  qualify  for 
area  and  district  eligibility  as  redevelop- 
ment areas. 

To  clarify  the  situation  I  asked  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ptiblic  Works,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamak.a] 
to  comment  on  the  population  require- 
ment in  title  IV  of  S.  1648,  area  of  district 
eligibility  for  redevelopment  areas. 
Chairman  McNamara  concluded  that  the 
population  limitation  of  1,500  applies  to 
the  smallest  area  of  eligibility  which  in 
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the  case  of  Alaska  Is  the  election  district. 
Thus  Indian  and  Eskimo  villages  located 
\vithin  an  election  district  would  be  quali- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  sent  to  me  on  May  21, 
1965  by  the  Association  on  American  In- 
dian Affairs,  Inc..  my  letter  of  May  24, 
1965  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  the  chairman's 
response  of  May  26,  1965.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  to  dispel  any 
doubts  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  Alaskan 
Indian  and  Eskimo  villages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASSOCIATTON   ON    AMERICAN 

1  Indian  Affairs,  Ivc.  - 

I  New  York,  NY.,  May  21.  1065. 

Hon.  Er.NEST  Gruening. 
lj,S.  SrnaLc  Office  Duilding, 
Way}iinf/ion,  D.C. 

Df.^r  Senator  GnrENiNc:  Knowing  of  your 
vigorous  support  for  S.  1648  and  your  strong 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Ala-sk.i's  native 
communities.  I  am  writing  you  to  seek  clari- 
Scatioi    of  the   population  requirement   m 

title  IV  of  the  bill. 

Senate  Report  No.  193  (p.  10>   states: 
•■Areas  of  less  than  1,500  populr.tion  shaU 
not   be   eligible   for   designation   under   this 
procram.  except  in  the  cate  of  Indian  areas 
■which  may  be  considered  for  designation  if 
they  have  "a  population  of  1.000  or  more  per- 
sons.   It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary   would    not    consider    for    designation 
several   separated   or   widely   scattered    very 
small  Indian  areas  that  in  total  would  meet 
the  1,000  persons  population  requirement." 
We  are  concerned  that  the  bcncCts  of  this 
leciFlation   be   extended  to   the  many   scat- 
tered native  vUlages.     If  the  1.000  persons 
population  requirement  is  applied  to  native 
villages,   then   clearly   only   a   ve-y   few  wUl 
.  qualify  for  designation  under  this  program. 
Is  it  yotu-  understanding  that,  the  above 
■  quoted  language  notwithstanding,  scattered 
nnive   villages  with   populations   less   than 
1,000    persons    will    qualify    for    assistance 
under  the  terms  of  the  legislation? 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  this  inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 
I  William  Byleh, 

Execjiiirc  Director. 


ignated  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admhi- 
Istratlon  as  a  depressed  area  and  conditions 
have  not  arisen  to  change  the  economy  of 

the  State. 

Most  Alaskan  Indian  and  Eskimo  villages 
are  in  election  districts  which  qualify  for 
area  and  district  eligibility  as  redevelop- 
ment areas.  I  will  appreciate  your  clarifying 
tins  matter  for  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  I  received  from  Execu- 
tive Director  William  Byler  is  enclosed. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Griteninc. 

U.S.  Sen.^te. 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

May  26,  19G5. 

Hon.  Ernest  GRt:ENiNG, 
U.S.  Senate. 
\Va.-<hi'}cito:i.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  May 
"4  requesting  clarification  of  the  population 
rcrpiiremcnt  in  title  IV  of  S.  1648  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  limitation  on  Indian 
areas. 

The  population  limitation  of  1,500  applies 
to  the  smallest  area  of  eligibility  which.  In 
the  case  of  Alaska,  would  be  the  election  dis- 
tricts, or  a  labor  market  area  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  exception  to  this  is  where  there  Is  an 
Indian  area  of  at  least  1.000  population 
vhicli  is  not  within  an  area  designated  and 
eligible  for  aid  but  which  otherwise  meets 
t^ic  eligibility  requirements. 

It  ishould  be  understood  that  Indian  areas 
of  less  than  1.000  poptilation  located  within 
otherwise  designated  are:is  are  eligible  for 
specific  aid,  and  may  themselves  be  appli- 
cants for  such  aid. 

The  report  language  to  which  you  refer 
was  so  KTatr^d  so  as  to  preclude  from  desig- 
n;'tion.  Indian  areas  of  less  than  1,000  popu- 
lr.tion scattered  over  a  wide  geographic  area. 
It  would  be  considered  illogical  to  group  such 
small  areas,  in  order  to  come  withlja  the  1,000 
limitation. 

Unless  the  election  districts  to  which  you 
refer  are  themselves  less  than  1.500  in  total 
poptilation,  those  Indian  and  Eskimo  villages 
located  within  them  would  be  qtialifled. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  McNamara, 

Chairman. 


May  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Pat  McNam.\ra, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  WasJiington.  D.C. 
Df:ar  Mr.  Chapman:  The  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.  seeks  clarifica- 
tion of  the  population  requirement  in  Title 
IV-  Area  of  District  Eligibility  for  Rede- 
velopment Areas,  of  S.  1648.  as  Interpreted 
in  Report  103.  page  16.  which  states: 

"Areas  of  less  than  1,500  population  shaU 
not  be  eligible  for  designation  under  this 
program  except  in  the  case  of  Indian  areas, 
which  may  be  considered  for  designation 
if  they  have  a  population  of  1,000  or  more 
persons. 

■It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  Secre- 
tarv  would  not  consider  for  designation  sev- 
eral separated  or  widely  scattered  very  small 
Indian  areas  that  in  total  would  meet  the 
1,000    persons    population    requirement." 

The  bill  clearly  specifies  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  designate  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  those  with  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  or  those  where  the 
loss  of  Industry  for  reasons  of  removal,  cur- 
tailment or  closing  shall  cause  unusual  and 
abrupt  rises  In  unemployment. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  with  the  exception 
of  Juneati  and  its  immediate  vicinity  U  des- 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
sucigest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  out  of  whose  time  the 
quorum  call  is  to  come? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

tllCrOll.  ,^         .^  4.  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  t-NTIL  2  o'clock 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Accordmgly,  at  12  o'clock  and  46 
minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.m.  today.) 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bass  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  From 
which  side  will  the  time  necessary  for 
the  quorum  call  be  taken? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
against  any  Senator.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  on 
Wednesday  last  I  proposed  five  amend- 
ments to  S.  1648,  all  amendments  having 
the  objective  of  insuring  the  maximum 
involvement  and  participation  of  local 
government  in  the  program  provided  by 
this  legislation.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
these  amendments  were  in  keeping  with 
the  basic  principles  of  the  program,  as 
outlined  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
message  on  area  and  regional  economic 

development.    In  that  message  he  stated 
that  no  economic   development   district 
would  be  designated  unless  the  State  and 
local  people  want  it  to  be  designated,  no 
plan  would  be  approved  unless  it  has  the 
approval  of  State  and  local  authorities. 
I     realized     that     even    without    my 
amendments  many  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs  would  be  developed 
by  "economic  planning  and  development 
groups"  composed  of,  or  responsible  to. 
the  elected  officials  of  units  of  general 
local  government.     I  also  realized  that 
in  some  areas  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory limitations  would  preclude  local  offi- 
cials from  undertaking  these  proposed 
activities.     Furthermore,  in  other  areas 
the  officials  may  demonstrate  a  complete 
refusal  or  a   reluctance  to  provide  the 
necessary  leadership.     These  limitations 
of  our  local  governments  have  been  ade- 
quately recognized  in  the  committee  re- 
ported bill.    But  I  felt  that  we  have  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  congressional  em- 
phasis on  the  positive  role  of  local  gov- 
ernment, specifically  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs  themselves. 
This  should  be  done  b5^ — 
First.  Encouraging  and  giving  prefer- 
ence to  economic  planning  and  develop- 
ment groups,  composed  of  elected  offi- 
cials of  units  of  general  local  government 
within  whose   jurisdiction   such   groups 
are  authorized  to  plan  an  economic  de- 
velopment program. 

Second.  Where  the  appropriate  units 
of  general  local  government  are  not  rep- 
resented on  the  economic  planning  and 
development  group  the  proposed  eco- 
nomic development  program  should  be 
submitted  to  them  for  their  review  and 
comment  and  consideration  of  such  com- 
ment by  the  economic  development  and 
planning  group  prior  to  the  formal  sub- 
mission of  the  program. 

This  is  not  a  requirement  for  the 
formal  approval  or  rejection  of  the  local 
governments,  rather  a  procedure  to  as- 
sure their  awareness  and  participation  in 
a  program  which  is  designed  to  utilize 
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the  combined  resources  of  an  area  or  dis- 
trict. To  prevent  unwarranted  delays, 
such  comments  must  be  made  within  60 
days,  otherwise  the  requirement  would 
be  waived. 

This  additional  effort  appears  to  me 
not  excessive.  It  would  provide  a  one- 
time requirement  for  a  program  with 
long-range  objectives  and  commitments. 
Any  initial  delays  created  by  these 
amendments  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  in  the  program's  actual 
implementation. 

In  addition,  these  requirements  would 
assist  in  the  coordination  and  correla 
tion  of  the  economic  development  pro- 
gram with  the  existing  programs  and 
plans  of  the  constituent  local  govern- 
ments. It  would  be  these  local  govern- 
ments who  will  continue  to  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  zoning,  transportation 
planning  and  a  host  of  other  govern- 
mental functions  which  are  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  successful  economic  develop- 
ment program.  Included  within  the  re- 
soui"ces  of  local  government  are  the 
matching  funds  called  for  in  title  I  of 
the  bill. 

There  is  another  potential  of  this  legis- 
lation which  should  not  be  overlooked 
and  my  amendments  were  designed 
greatly  to  aid  in  its  realization.  That  is 
with  respect  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment district.  It  is  not  only  in  the  area 
of  economic  development  that  we  can 
gain  by  having  our  local  governments 
working  together  to  solve  common  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  also  true  in  such  areas  as 
health,  water  and  air  pollution,  roads 
and  highways,  education,  planning,  arid 
so  forth.  By  encouraging  our  local  gov- 
ernments to  plan  and  work  together  in 
the  field  of  economic  development  we 
can  assist  in  providing  the  framework 
for  other  forms  of  increased  cooperation. 
This  cooperation  will  be  slow  to  come,  if 
at  all.  if  the  elected  officials  of  the  local 
governments  are  not  an  intesral  part  of 
the  leadership  of  any  such  effort. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  important 
role  of  local  government  is  inherent  in 
the  program  and  need  not  be  spelled  out 
in  legislative  language.  To  me,  their  role 
is  too  vital  for  it  to  be  assumed. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  of  this  situ- 
ation is  shared  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, and  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  all  of 
whom  support  these  aimendments. 

In  the  intervening  time  .since  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  I  have  spent  some  time 
consulting  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl.  and  with  others.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI  is 
one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  S.  1648 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  its  development 
and  consideration.  Based  on  our  dis- 
cussions, I  have  modified  my  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  I  shall  not  call  up 
the  printed  amendments  at  the  desk  but 
in  their  stead  I  offer  four  revised  amend- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  amendments  be  con.sidered  en  bloc, 

that  a  full  reading  of  each  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  explain 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Rus- 

SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair ' 


Without  objection,  the  amendments  will 
be  received  and  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments will  be  waived. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Moss 
ai'e  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  between  lines  17  and  18.  Insert 
the   following: 

"(3)  to  encourage  participation  by  appro- 
priate local  governmental  authorities  In 
such  economic  development;  di.strict.s." 


On  page  7.  between  lines  5  and  fj,  niKort 
the   following: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  will  assvire  tiiat  appropriate 
local  governmental  authorities  have  been 
given  a  reasonable  opporttuiity  to  review  and 
comment  upon  proposed  projects  under  this 
section." 


On  page  10.  between  lines' 18  and  19.  in&crt 
the  following: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations which  will  a.ssure  that  appropriate 
local  governmental  authorities  have  been 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  upon  propo.sed  projects  under  tliis 
section." 


On  page  32.  between  line.si  10  and  11.  iii:,ert 
the  following: 

"(f)  For  the  ptirpose  of  tUna  Act  the  term 
'local  government"  nie.ins  any  city,  county, 
town,  parish,  village,  or  otlier  general-pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State  " 

On  page  32,  line  11.  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(g)"  before  the  word  "There". 

On  page  32.  line  15,  strike,  "(g)"  and  nisert 
"(h)"  before  the  word  "In'*. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre^^idcnt.  one  of  the 
amendments  I  offer  I  shell  try  to  relate 
to  the  bill.  The  am(jndmcnt  would 
come  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  re- 
fers to  grants  for  public  work.s  and  de- 
velopment facilities.  At  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  I  the  amendment  would 
add  an  additional  paragraph  to  be 
styled  as  paragraph  ift.  pnd  would  road 
as  follows: 

The  Secretuiy  shall  pre.«ribe  regulations 
which  will  assure  that  Appropriate  local 
government  authorities  h^ive  Ijcen  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  reviev/  and  com- 
ment upon  proposed  projects  tmder  this 
section. 

I  would  welcome  at  any  point  any  com- 
ment the  Senator  from  Maine  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  ntight 
care  to  make  on  any  of  the  amendments. 

The  second  amendment  would  be  in- 
serted on  page  10  of  the  bill.  Tliis  is 
under  title  II.  which  is  entitled  "Other 
Financial  Assistance.  Public  Works  and 
Development  Facility  Loan.s.  " 

On  page  10,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
which  is  at  the  close  of  stiction  201,  would 
be  added  a  new  para2rai:)h  styled  para- 
graph '  c  1 .  wliich  would  i-fad  : 

The  Secretary  shall  iirt-gci  ibe  regulations 
which  will  asstire  that  fipproprlate  local 
governmental  authorities  h.ive  been  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  tg  review  and  com- 
ment upon  proposed  p^ojjects  tmder  this 
section. 

It  will  be  recognized  at  oitcc  that  the 

language  is  similar  in  both  amendments, 
one  applying  to  title  II  and  the  other 
applying  to  title  I.  both  baving  the  same 
purpose. 

Since  the  term  "local  governmental 
authorities"  has  been  used  in  both 
amendments,  and  this  term  appears  else- 


where in  the  bill,  it  is  proposed,  in  the 
third  amendment  which  I  now  offer,  that 
on  page  32,  between  lines  10  and  11,  sub- 
section (f)  be  inserted,  which  would 
read: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  term 
"local  government"  means  any  city,  couniv 
town,  parish,  village,  or  other  general-pur- 
pose political  .subdivision  of  a  State. 

By  reason  of  inserting  paragraph  (fi, 
the  remaining  subparagraphs  in  this 
particular  section  would  have  to  be  re- 
designated— (f  I  to  <g).  and  (g)  to  (h). 

The  fourth  amendment  would  be  in- 
serted on  page  31,  between  lines  17  and 
18.  It  would  be  a  paragraph  <3)  sub- 
division of  paragraph  <b) ,  coming  under 
the  Economic  Development  District  pro- 
vision. This  subparagraph  (3)  would 
read  as  follows: 

To  encourage  participation  by  appropriate 
local  governmentiil  atithorities  in  svich 
economic  development  districts. 

This  whole  section  is  designed  to  de- 
fine and  de.siuiiate  the  economic  devel- 
opment districts  which  would  approve 
the  overall  economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  in- 
vite the  States  to  draw  up  proposed  dis- 
trict boundaries,  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  several  ways,  and  to  encourage 
participation  by  appropriate  local  gov- 
ernments in  such  economic  development 
districts. 

It  is  felt  that  these  amendments 
would,  by  writing  into  the  legislation 
these  requiiements  for  contact  with  and 
comment  by  local  governmental  units, 
bring  the  local  governmental  entities 
into  the  program.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  local  people  be  consulted 
and  be  concerned.  As  I  have  already 
said,  many  of  the  requirements  of  Gov- 
ernment that  surround  the  development 
of  a  program  of  this  sort  already  lie  with 
the  local  districts,  such  as  zoning,  roads, 
hishway.s,  water  supply,  and  other  items 
tliat  are  of  great  importance  in  planning 
a   development  district. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  one  in  which  I 
think  most,  if  not  all,  members  of  the 
committee  would  concur.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  these  amendments  to 
S.  1643  constitute  a  further  implementa- 
tion of  a  purpose  which  was  stated  in  the 
committee  rei>ort,  page  16,  as  follows: 

Loral  approval  of  development  districts 

Before  the  Secretary  approves  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  any  economic  de\cIopment  dis- 
trict .as  i^rovided  under  section  403.  wliicli 
in  most  ca.ses  will  consist  of  several  counties, 
municipalities,  or  other  political  jurisdic- 
tions, steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  con- 
ctUTcnce  of  the  appropri:ite  local  govern- 
mental authorities  in  the  counties,  muni- 
cipalities, or  other  political  jurisdictionf 
wlien  .such  jurisdictions  are  whoHy  witliin 
the  proposed  economic  development  district 

The  first  two  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  are  to  the  public  works 
section  of  the  bill.  As  I  understand 
them,  they  would  I'equire  that  an  ap- 
plication made  by  a  private  or  a  public 
nonprofit    organization    or    association 
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representing  any  redevelopment  area  or 
nart  thereof,  and  covering  a  public  works 
nroiect    under    the    bill,    should    pass 
through  the  appropriate  governmental 
authority  for  review  and  comment. 
Mr  MOSS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr  MUSKIE.     This  is  highly  proper, 
desirable,  and  indeed  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  get  a  development  program  under- 
lay which    -ruly   reflects  local   desires, 
local  hopes,  and  local  sentiment.     So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  these  two  amend- 
ments, dealing  with  the  public  works 
section  of  the  bill,  are  wholly  acceptable. 
The   third    amendment,    which    deals 
with  the  economic  development  district 
provision  of  the  bill,  is  also  one  that  I 
find  acceptable.    The  Senator's  purpose 
is  that  when  an  economic  development 
district  is  defined,  it  is  likely  to  include 
several  units  of  local  government,  rang- 
ing from  counties  on  down.    It  is  the 
Senator's  desire  that  representatives  of 
the  governments  involved  be  brought  into 
the  process  by  which  designation  would 
be  achieved,  and  also  into  the  process 
which  would  develop  an  overall  economic 
development  program  for  the  area. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this 
amendment  is  that  situations  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, Aroostook  County.  Maine,  which 
is  an  eligible  area  under  the  existing  Re- 
development Act.  is  1  county  involv- 
ing 93  towns,  each  of  which  is  a  imit  of 
local  government.  This  is  a  peculiarity, 
perhaps,  of  New  England,  where  the  town 
has  been  the  foundation  of  local  govern- 
ment from  the  beginning. 

An  area  similar  in  size,  involving  a 
similar  number  of  people,  in  the  part  of 
the  country  from  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  comes,  may  involve  only  two  or 
three  governmental  units.  So  there 
would  be  the  problem  of  fewer  govern- 
mental units  than  exist  in  New  England. 
Therefore,  what  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  have  tried  to  devise  is  compromise 
language  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  work  in  both  situations,  and  still  in- 
sure that  local  imlts  of  government 
would  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  implementation  of  this  provision  of 
the  act. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator's purpose? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  his  comments.  He 
has  analyzed  the  amendments  and  has 
stated  the  purpose  of  offering  them  at 
this  time.  It  was  found,  when  we  began 
to  discuss  the  amendments  I  submitted 
last  week,  that  there  was  such  a  wide 
variation  of  local  governmental  orga- 
nization in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  perhaps  my  previous  amend- 
ments were  too  broad.  I  should  say  that 
diversity  is  one  of  our  strengths  in  this 
country,  and  we  must  recognize  it  and 
deal  with  it.  We  must  make  certain  at 
the  Federal  level,  when  we  begin  to  deal 
with  local  areas,  that  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  variances  that  exist  in  our  local 
governmental     organization.       But    the 

Senator  from  Maine  is  entirely  correct 
in  saying  that  the  objective  of  the 
amendments  is  to  involve,  in  planning 
stages,  the  local  authorities — the  towns. 
the  counties,  and  the  cities — where  the 
various  activities  are  to  be  conducted. 


not  only  to  be  in  close  communication, 
but  also  to  bring  forth  the  strength  of 
local  goverrunent. 

In  some  instances,  where  there  are  to 
be  matching  funds,  it  is  of  paramotmt 
importance  that  we  begin,  at  the  start, 
with  the  local  authorities,  who  have  the 
control  of  local  taxing  power  and  local 
funds. 

As  I  indicated,  many  governmental 
activities  are  controlled  by  local  authori- 
ties— zoning,  the  providing  of  facilities, 
roads,  water,  and  so  on.  These  govern- 
mental activities  ought  to  be  involved 
and  recognized  so  that  we  do  not  create 
a  development  district  or  finance  any 
kind  of  project  that  would  be  at  cross 
purposes  or  in  competition  with  the  ap- 
propriate local  governmental  authority, 
or  not  recognized  by  it. 

In  my  discussions  with  various  county 
officials— and  I  was  a  county  official  be- 
fore I  became  a  U.S.  Senator — I  found 
that  there  was  a  great  desire  to  cooperate 
with  tliese  types  of  programs.  At  least, 
those  with  whom  I  have  talked  wel- 
comed the  program.  The  predecessor  of 
this  bill  has  been  used  very  widely  and 


effectively  in  my  State.  Our  towns  and 
counties  desire  that  the  program  con- 
tinue. They  want  to  coritribute  to  the 
program  and  be  a  part  of  it 

That  was  another  reason  for  writing 
the  requirement  into  the  legislation  that 
the  appropriate  local  authorities  not  only 
be  advised  of  proposed  projects,  but  also 
be  consulted  and  asked  for  their  com- 
ments so  that  they  may  participate  in 
the  projects  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
stated  what  we  each  have  in  mind. 

With  reference  to  the  arguments  of- 
fered, I  believe  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record — and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  may  be  done — two  tabulations 
which  indicate  the  number  of  local  gov- 
ernments that  could  be  involved  in  some 
potential  groupings  of  counties  under 
the  bill.  This  indicates  the  problem 
that  would  be  created  by  a  multiplicity 
of  governmental  units. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Local  governments 
VERMONT 


County- 


Caledonia. 

Ksso\ 

Orleans 


Total. 


Total 

fincliiiUnr 

county) 

Munici- 
palities 

Town- 
ships 

School 
districts 

Special 
districts 

1 

17 

1 

9 

17 
13 
18 

2 

11 
2 

1                 ^ 

4 

i 

1        " 

1 

48 

6 

\i 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

48 
89 

J 

20 
18 
37 

20 
17 
39 

• 

M 

Crafton - 

1 

11 

ISS 

2 

75 

76 

33 

OREGON 

40  i 

51 

3a 

70 

23 

78 

«3 

41 

7 

11 

22 

Clatsop - - - 

7 
1 

18 
12 
47 
10 
42 
13 

36 

TillamooK 

29 

Lincoln 

9 

'! 

IS 

42 



7 

Benton 

1» 

10 

32 

Yuinliill - - 

10 

17 

Tntnl                                       
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding that  problem,  we  feel  that 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
should  use  their  discretion  to  do  every- 
thing possible  under  the  regulations  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  appro- 
priate local  governments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  in  agreement  on  that.  The 
amendments  are  offered  so  that  there 
would  be  a  large  involvement  of  appro- 
priate local  authorities  from  the  begin- 
ning of  any  planning  or  action.  In  this 
way,  there  wotild  not  be  misunderstand- 
ings at  a  later  point. 

At  this  time.  I  send  the  amendmentB  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELIjENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
effect  would  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
have  on  bringing  the  establishment  of 
these  regions  in  line  with  the  Appalach- 
ian region?  As  I  understand,  under  the 
Appalachian  program,  we  must  have  full 
cooperatiori  with  the  local  governmental 
authorities. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  to 
place  the  regions  that  would  be  created 
under  this  bUl  in  the  same  category  as 
Appalachia? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  concept  of  the  economic 
development  district,  which  is  a  part  of 
this  bill,  was  the  basic  concept  of  the 
Appalachian  bill. 
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Tho  Apr^alacliian  pioRiam  is  a  mulli- 
SlalP  ret-aonal  project,  for  which  Con- 
t-TCss  approved  an  overall  program.  The 
economic  development  district  proposed 
in  S.  1648,  in  most  instances,  would  in- 
volve probably  a  li'W  counties,  or  a  lait;o 
number  of  smaller  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  towns  and  cities.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  the  retdonal  concept,  as  in 
llie  Appalachia  i)ill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
However,  under  tiie  Appalachian  pio- 
jiram,  an  entire  Slate,  or  two  States,  may 
cooperate-,  particularly  in  roadbuildinK 
or  other  development  i)iojects  of  common 
inUiest.  Certain  procedures  are  set  out 
to  accomr>lish  these  jjurposes  under  the 
Appalachian  jjroKram. 

Arc  those  procedures  of  the  Appala- 
chian pro;iram  the  same  as  those  pro- 
vided to  carry  on  programs  in  the  ret-don- 
al  areas  of  the  country  that  would  be 
covered  by  this  bill?  As  I  recall,  when 
the  debate  was  held  on  the  Appalachian 
program,  many  Senators  desired  to  pro- 
vide assi.stance  for  their  own  area.  The 
proponents  of  the  Appalachian  bill  said: 
"Do  not  offer  your  amendments  now. 
Later  we  will  provide  as.sistance  for  your 
States  under  another  prot^ram." 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  an  answer  to 
Senators  who  de.sired  to  participate  in 
the  Appalachian   proj^ram. 

How  does  the  procedure  under  the  Ap- 
palachia  program  differ  from  what  the 
Senator  from  Utah  now  proposes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  of  all,  the  Ap- 
palachian program  is  a  multi-State  pro- 
gram. This  development  district  pro- 
gram concept  is  not  primarily  a  multi- 
State  proposal.  All  that  S.  1648  would 
do  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  re- 
gional commissions  similar  to  those  es- 
tabli.shed  under  the  Appalachian  program 
would  be  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  regional  commissions  to  study  the 
possibility  of  establishing  programs  in 
the  multi-State  region::.. 
.  In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  we  could, 
if  we  were  to  meet  the  established  cri- 
teria, form  economic  development  dis- 
tricts wholly  within  the  State  of  Maine. 
Tliat  would  be  true  in  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana or  in  the  State  of  Utah.  Those 
districts  would  involve  combinations  of 
counties  and  towns,  rather  than  com- 
binations of  States. 

I  believe  that  this  same  approach  is 
possible  under  the  Appalachian  program 
in  individual  States — an  economic  devel- 
opment district. 

This  would  be  wholly  within  one  State, 
or  a  few  adjacent  counties  in  two  States. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     Could   it   be    on    a 
larger  basis? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  this  bill  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  development  districts. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  proce- 
dure in  handling  the  money,  if  we  were 
to  create  the  development  districts  that 
we  arc  now  discussing:,  be  the  same  as 

under  the  Appalachian  program? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 
tate to  offer  an  answer  that  would  con- 
stitute an  interpretation  of  the  Appa- 
lachian program.  However,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  both  programs 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  appro- 
priate local  units  of  government. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  would 
States  in  tiie  Appalachian  region  be  able 
to  obtain  funds  under  the  program  that 
would  be  establisii'd  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  (Xjirecl.  The 
Appalachian  areas  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  pai-licipation  ulidei-  the  bill. 
They  would  be  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDPJR.  Therefore,  States 
whicii  are  paiticipatint?  irt  the  Api)a- 
laciiian  program  v.ould  cuirj  cxlia  bf  ne- 
fits  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  billK^n 
dollars  and  be  eligible  for  ihis  program 
also? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tl,o..c  ai€;i.s  of  Appa- 
lachia  which  could  es'abhrh  elu^ibility 
under  the  criteiia  of  this  bill  would  be 
eligible  for  the  type  of  n  •  )sUincc  author- 
ized by  S.  1G48. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wa..  trying  to  find 
out  what  ihf-  difTcifnef  wn.^  between  the 
Appalachia  program  ar.d  the  program 
we  are  now  consideriiu',  ijaniculaily  in 
the  establishments  of  rej4iokis  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
Senate  floor  today.  ' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I'  nolicf  I  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  present.  I  would 
like  to  have  him  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong 
with  reference  to  the  eligipility  for  in- 
clu.sion  in  the  Appalachian  program,  it 
was  Congress  wliich  deiermjnrd  the  r/eo- 
Kraphic  boundaries  of  the  .AiJpalachian 
region,  so  that  no  finding  of  eligibility 
for  assistance  can  be  mad^  administra- 
tively. In  contrast,  under  ^his  bill.  Con- 
gress would  establish  tlie:  criteria  for 
eligibility.  The  actual  designation  of 
eligibility  would  be  made  Dy  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  guidelines  iH  the  bill.  So 
not  all  areas  included  in  the  Appalachia 
program  would  necc's.sarily  be  eligible 
under  this  rjroc,'ram. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  statement 
that  the  bill  authorizes  an  Appalachia 
program  for  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
try really  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
title  V  of  the  bill.  Title  V,  be'dnning  on 
page  32  of  the  bill,  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary to  designate  appropriate  economic 
development  regions  within  the  United 
States  with  the  concunitnce  of  the 
States.  This  title  undertakes  to  create 
authority  for  the  establishment  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  of  development 
regions  similar  to  Appalachia. 

This  mea.'^ure  would  authorize  regional 
planning  programs.  So  to  that  extent 
the  bill  does  carry  out  tlie  Appalachia 
concept  if  other  regions  are  qualified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  tJiat  we  are  creating  this 
authority  to  e.stablish  regions  similar  to 
the  Appalachia  region,  areas  within 
Appalachia  will  still  be  able  to  obtain 
funds  under  this  program? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  will  be  true  also 
of  the  other  regions  which  might  be 
established  similar  to  Appalachia.  Those 
regions  can,  under  this  bill,  take  advan- 
tage of  these  benefits  and  at  the  same 
time  begin  the  proce.ss  of  creating  special 
regional  programs  for  tho3c  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  those  regions 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  funds  from  the 
Appalachia  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  and  they  will  not 
get  any  funds  unless  and  ulitil  they  have 


established  an  Appalachia  type  program 
for  their  region  which  has  been  specially 
authorized. 

Mr.  ELLENDP.Ii.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
amjjlc,  there  had  been  established  an 
Apj.»a:achia  type  icgional  commih:,ion  in 

the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Would  those  two  States  be  able  to  obtain 
money  authoriz(-d  for  the  Apijalachia 
reFuon? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  they  would  have 
to  come  to  Congiess  for  the  approval  of 
a  similar  type  of  program  for  that  region 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  Could  it  be  done 
under  this  act,  without  having  to  come 
back  to  Conr.'r(-.ssV 

Mr.  MUSKIi;.  Tiie  proce.s.s  .set  up  in 
title  V  of  S.  1648  would  authorize  the 
designation  of  economic  development 
regions  which  would  have  the  power 
under  the  tei-ms  of  the  bill  to  re.search 
and  study  their  ijro;;rams  and  submit 
plans  for  their  development.  When  such 
plans  are  developed,  they  must  come  to 
Congress,  or  the  admini.stration  must 
submit  to  Congre.ss  Appalachia-type  pro- 
grams for  ihe  various  region.s. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  it  be  nece,s- 
sary  for  us  to  provide  additional  appro- 
priations or  authorizations? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  We  would  be 
premature  in  providing  them  now,  be- 
cause as  yet  there  are  no  plans. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  were  talking  about 
the  kind  of  economic  developm.eni  which 
is  usually  within  one  State.  Then  v.-e 
come  to  the  title  V,  which  includes 
regions  in  more  than  one  State.  Title  V 
is  a  total  planning  process.  It  has 
not^ung  to  do  with  putting  the  program 
into  action,  but  planning.  Therefore,  a 
Stat^.;  or  region  under  title  V  would  have 
to  'JO  back  to  Congress  for  appropriations 
before  anything  could  be  done  under  title 
V  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  if  these  regions 
are  created,  tiiey  will  again  come  back 
to  Congress  and  attempt  to  obtain  an  au- 
thorization.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not  a  question  to 
wiiich  we  can  answer  precisely  "Yes"  or 
"No."  Direct  loans  for  public  works  and 
supplementary  grants  for  public  works 
are  contained  in  S.  1G48.  If  a  county  or 
region  should  qualify  for  such  money 
under  this  program,  it  would  not  be 
barred  from  this  a.ssistancc  simply  be- 
cause it  was  also  included  within  a  spe- 
cial regional  program. 

Northern  New  England,  v.-hich  con- 
ceivably could  be  made  an  Appalachian- 
tyi^e  region,  could  obtain  exactly  th<" 
same  kind  of  benefit  as  the  Appalaciiian 
region  v.ould  get. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  may  not 
be  any  need  to  develop  the  region. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  Appalachia  region  bill  i.'^  to 
develop  a  particular  region.  The  public 
v.orks  projects  covered  by  S.  1648  arc 
more  local  in  nature. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    We  cannot  create  a 

program   of    development   highways,   as 

envisioned    under    the    Appalachia    pro- 
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aram.  on  a  county-by-county  basis.    The 
Appalachia  bill  is  focused  upon  the  prob- 
lem of   regional   transportation,  recog- 
nizing that  some  area,s  are,  to  a  degree, 
isolated,   and    it   was  designed   to   break 
down  tho.se  barriers.     In  Appalachia  it 
was  thought  that   busine;vses  and  eco- 
nomic progress  could  not  be  generated 
adequately  without  a  .sound  transporta- 
tion system.    With  reference  to  tiie  Sen- 
ators  argument.   I   think   one   program 
complements  the  other,  because  in  tliis 
in-stance  we  .shall   be   providing   public 
works  to  a  degree  and  providing  business 
loans  for  those  who  need  to  develop  their 
areas.     In  the  case  of  Appalachia,  the 
program  was  primarily  a  development  of 
the  transix)rt  .system. 
I  believe  that  is  a  fair  analysis. 
Mr.    MUSKIE.     Nevertheless,    it    may 
be  possible,  under  this  bill,  to  build   a 
limned  developmental   road   within   the 
confines  of  a  State  or  economic  develop- 
ment district.     The  Secretaiy  of  Com- 
merce agreed  that  this  was  a  part  of  the 
concept.    But  when  we  speak  of  a  multi- 
State    development    highway    program, 
that  would  be  developed  as  a*  regional 
program   under  a   special   authorization 
for  that  region. 

There  may  be  other  i)rojects  in  other 
regions  of  the  country  that  could  be 
more  important  at  this  time  than  de- 
veloiJmental  highways.  We  do  not  fore- 
close the  development  of  any  kind  of 
regional  project  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  region  would 
have  to  document  its  case.  They  have 
to  prove  it:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Wliat  concerns  m.e. 
and  the  reason  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions, is  that  under  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram we  are  bound  to  spend — as  I  re- 
member—a figure  of  SI  billion  and  S60 
million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  total 
auth.orization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER .    Over  5  years? 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.      Is    the    Senator 
from  Louisiana  directing  his  question  to 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Is  it  $1.06 
billion  over  a  5-year  period? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  sum  of  S840 
million  is  provided  for  the  regional  de- 
velopmental hir;hway  system.  That  has 
to  bo  taken  out  of  the  $1.06  billion  total 
authorization.  .  \j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Notwithstanding 
the  s)K,nding  of  S840  million  for  roads. 
t'.o  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Stales  in  the  Ajipalachian  region  could 
come  in  and  get  more  money  for  roads 
v.ithin  their  owii  boundaries  under 
title  I? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  imj^ression  is  that 
the  States  within  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion and  the  communities  within  those 
States  are  eligible,  under  the  Appalachia 
|)!Ogram,  for  benefits  which  are  similar 

to  these.  If  they  establish  eligibility 
under  the  Appalachia  program,  they 
cannot  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same 
project— let  me  repeat  that — the  same 
P'ojpct— and  for  the  same  purposes,  es- 
tablish eligibility  and  obtain  the  bene- 
fits which  would  be  provided  under  the 
i'fnding  bill.     In  other  words,  they  can- 


not have  assistance  from  both  for  the 
samD  project. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  under.stand  that, 

but 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  community  is 
depres.sed,  it  cannot  flr.st  go  to  the  Ap- 
palachia Administrator  and  have  its  pro- 
gram underwritten  by  that  Administra- 
tor, and  then  take  the  exact  same  proj- 
ect to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and, 
under  the  pending  bill,  obtain  additional 
grants. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  well  under- 
stand  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
S(  nator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     I   should   like   to   re- 
spond to  the   Senator  from  Louisiana, 
.sjieaking  with  respect  to  tlie  points  he 
has  raised.     I  believe  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  between  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  Aijpalachia  program  and  the  pend- 
ing  bill,   at  least  in   regard   to   titles  I 
and  II.     I  believe  that  the  distinction. 
v.hich  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor froni  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Mlskie!.  is  this:  The  Appa- 
lachia bill  looks  toward  the  basic  devel- 
opment   of    regions    including    develop- 
mental highways,  multicounty  hospitals, 
timber   management,   and   construction 
of  facilities  to  encourage  investment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Schools? 
Mr.  COOPER.     No  schools,  other  than 
vocational   tiaining,   the   basic   kind    of 
development  of  a  whole  rcuion  is  the  Ap- 
jialachian  approach. 

The  emphasis  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  direct  funds 
toward  community  development  and  in- 
dii.strial  facilities  which  will  provide  long- 
term  employment.  In  the  Appalachia 
bill  no  funds  are  made  available  to  a 
State  or  .subdivision  of  a  Slate  or  to  any 
nonprofit  organization  for  commercial 
or  industrial  plants. 

To  me.  that  is  the  distinction  between 
the  Appalachia  bill  and  the  pending  bill. 
The  money  will  be  spent  in  an  attempt 
to  encourage  either  the  location  or  ex- 
pansion of  plants — not  relocation— along 
with  the  generation  of  local  investment 
in  commercial  and  industrial  plants 
within  a  county  or  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  an  area.    That  is  the  distinction. 

I  i>€licve  that  the  other  question  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  raised,  concern- 
ing the  building  of  roads  under  Appa- 
lachia, was  whether  a  State  could  come 
to  the  Commerce  Department  and  secure 
funds  to  build  roads  under  the  pending 
bill. 

If  a  county,  or  three  counties,  in  an 
Appalachian  area  should  make  applica- 
tion under  the  pending  bill  for  funds  to 
locate  or  build  an  industrial  or  commer- 
cial plant  in  that  area,  and  if  it  were 
shown  that  it  would  be  necessai-y  to  build 
a  quarter-mile  or  half-mile  length  of 
road,  or  a  road  100  yards  long,  as  an 
access  road  to  that  plant,  then  it  could 
secure  funds  under  the  legislation  en- 
acted, provided  for  in  the  Appalachia 
bill. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  I  have  made  it 
clear. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
stated  the  items  that  could  be  eligible 
under  Appalachia,  and  I  said  schools,  I 
had  in  mind,  at  that  point,  vocational 
schools. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     We  can  spend  quite 
a  bit  of  money  under  Appalachia  on  vo- 
cational schools. 

Mr.  COOPER.    For  vocational  schools; 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  go  back  to  the 
question  of  creating  regions — if,  as,  and 
when  the  regions  are  created  throughout 
the  counti-y  on  a  basis  similar  to  Appa- 
lachia—  they  then  come  back  to  Congress 
for  further  authorization;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  They  would  have  to 
obtain  a  .special  authorization  from  Con- 
gress for  anything  more  than  planning 
funds  and  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  they 
would  have  to  make  a  case,  as  was  done 
for  Appalachia? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Exactly. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  amotmt  of 
money  which  may  be  authorized  in  the 
future  for  the  many  regional  areas  which 
may  be  created  is  somewhat  indefinite; 
it  could  amount  to  a  large  sum,  could 
it  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
Congre.ss  would  let  it  go  into  a  large 
figure — at  least  not  without  full  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Appalachian, 
region  includes  certain  areas  in  West 
Virginia  and  seven  or  eight  other  States. 
The  amount  authorized  is  $1,060  million. 
Under  title  I  of  the  pending  bill  for  pub- 
lic works  facilities  and  grants.  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  would  be  authorized  for  5 
years,  or  S2  billion  over  that  period. 
Then,  as  I  understand,  under  title  II, 
title  III,  title  IV,  and  title  V,  the  moneys 
provided  are  for  no  specific  time,  but 
would  remain  available  indefinitely. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Titles  II  and  III  have 
been  lim.ited,  *under  an  amendment 
adopted  last  week,  to  5  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  major  sections  of 
the  bill  are  now  under  a  5-year  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  under  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  major  authorizations  are 
limited  to  5  years.  I  shall  not  ask  any 
more  questions  on  that  point,  because  I 
am  glad  that  that  was  done.  The  ex- 
penditure of  as  much  as  $665  million,  as 
I  remember  it.  with  an  indefinite  time 
limitation  in  the  authorization,  was,  I 
thought,  very  unwise. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  know.    The  Senator 
expressed  that  concern  the  other  day. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     His  concern  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  I  am 
asking  these  questions  is  that  I  believe 
the  bill  as  a  whole  to  be  a  good  bill,  if 
properly  administered.  The  only  point  I 
wish  to  go  into  again  concerns  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  which  permits  a  com- 
munity to  obtain  money  from  several 
sources,  for  example,  to  build  hospitals. 
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I  do  not  know  what  the  conimittee  had 
in  mind  in  permitting;  a  community  to 
obtain  money  under  this  legislation,  while 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  the  con.>truction  cost  can  al- 
ready be  made  available. 

I  am  not  clear  about  the  necessity  for 
n  community  to  be  able  to  obtain  funds 
for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  under  one  law.  and  then,  under 
the  pending  bill,  be  entitled  to  obtain 
30  percent  more.  Why  make  it  pcs.sible 
for  that  community  to  obtain  80  percent 

from  two  sources,  when  it  could  obtain 
80  pei-cent  from  one  source? 

I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  for 
the  committee's  action.  I  do  not  yet  see 
the  necessity  for  tying  in  any  Hill-Burton 
Act  funds.  Tlie  Hill-Burton  Act  has 
been  operating  very  well,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  am  ver^-  proud  of  the  part 
that  I  played  as  a  coauthor  of  it.  This 
bill  is  makinsc  it  possible  for  funds  to  be 
derived  from  two  sources  for  one  project. 
That  question  is  something  that  I  believe 
needs  a  little  study.  I  believe  that  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  money  from  any 
Other  source  than  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
should  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MTJSKTE.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
apparently  failed  to  explain  previously, 
and  the  reasons  behind  our  action.  In 
the  first  place,  a  public  works  program 
under  the  pending;  bill  must  be  related 
to  the  long-range  economic  development 
prospects  of  a  community.  This  is  not  a 
general  supplement  to  any  existing 
grant-in-aid  program.  Fiuihermore.  it 
is  limited  to  areas  of  high  unemployment 
or  low  income. 

To  the  extent  that  existing  gr?.nt-in- 
aid  programs  may  be  useful  in  aiding  the 
community  develop  thiose  loiR.-run  eco- 
nomic development  prospects,  it  can  be 
elieibie  under  the  bill. 

I  am  trying  to  find  the  lant:uage  in  the 
bill  which  is  applicable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  While  the  Senator 
is  looking  for  the  section  of  the  bill  he 
is  discussing.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
in  the  past.  Congress  has  been  very  lib- 
eral in  providing  funds  for  tise  by  certain 
localities  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struct'on  of  hospital.^;.  That  pi'ogram 
has  worked  very  well.  I  fear  that  if 
we  pennit  communities  to  obtain  funds 
from  sources  other  than  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  v.e  shall  m.ake  it  possible  to  have 
them  get  30  or  40  percent  of  the  money 
from  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  and  entice 
them  to  cet  the  rest  of  it  from  funds  to 
be  obtained  under  the  pendin?  bill.  I 
believe  that  whatever  money  is  provided 
in  the  pending  bill,  particularly  under 
title  I.  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  e; 
tent  to  provide  sewage  facilities,  goor: 
water,  and  things  of  that  kind,  in-^tead 
of  mixing  it  all  in  with  hospital  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  believe  the 
testimony  that  was  presented  to  us  in 
committee  indicated  any  great  intent  to 
.supplement  hospital  programs.  The  bill 
does  not  prohibit  doing  what  the  Sena- 
tor would  visualize  so  far  as  hospital 
construction     Ls     concerned.     However, 
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there  is  no  indication  tluit  this  would 
be  a  great  part  of  the  program.  It  may 
be  that  in  an  isolated  area,  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
locally  under  the  Htll-Btii-ton  Act,  the 
area  or  community  would  be  able  to  get 
money  under  the  pending  bill.  It  would 
be  able  to  get  some  of  that  money,  at 
least.  However.  I  do  not  vi.sualize  any 
great  program  bem^  do\elopi  d  in  that 
connection  under  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Th.ey  could  get  80 

percent    under    the    HiU-Burton    Act, 

co-aid  tliev  not .' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  They  could  f;ot  up 
to  80  percent  only  wi:!:  a  supplementary 
grant  under  this  progiam.  However,  we 
do  not  visualize  the  building  of  a  groat 
many  hospitals  under  the  f)rojccted  pro- 
gram. Very  few  would  bo  ns-sistcd  under 
this  procrram. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre gpdont,  if  I  may 
pick  up  tlie  thought  whiclh  I  started  to 
develop  a  while  ago,  this  if  the  critciion 
which  the  public  works  project  must 
m.cet  under  the  act:  It  niii-st  "irnd  to 
improve  tire  oppoi-tunity  in  the  area 
v.here  such  project  is  or  v.;!!  be  located 


for  the  successful  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  industrial  or  commercial 
plants  or  facilities." 

Unless  a  hospital  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  would  tend  to  improve 
the  opportunity  for  the  successful  estab- 
lislmicnt  or  expansion  of  industrial  com- 
mercial plants  or  facilities,  it  v.ould  not 
be  rlipible  under  the  jjending  bill. 

This  is  true  of  any  other  public  works 
facility  with  respect  to  which  application 
is  made.  This  is  a  more  restricted  cri- 
terion than  that  established  under  the 

Hill-Burton  proc;ram,  or  under  any  other 
prant-m-aid  proprani,  intended  to  sup- 
port projects  useful  to  such  an  area. 

In  the  second  place,  the  concept  of  sup- 
plementary grants  is  already  a  part  of  the 
Appalachia  program,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  principle. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  the  sup- 
plementary grant,  last  Thursday  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  various  other  pro- 
grams and  the  matchin.g  formulas.  The 
in.scrtion  is  found  at  page  11915  of 
Thursday's  Rkcokd.  Some  typical  public 
works  and  dcvaJopnicnt  facilities  are  as 
follows : 
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Tncso  are  some  of  the  existing  grant- 
in-aid  profrrams  under  which  local  pub- 
lic works  projects  can  be  built  with  Fed- 


of  them  v.-ith- 


cut  Federal  assistance. 

The  Senator  has  asked  ^ihat  the  thcor; 
is.  If  a  commmiity  or  :-egion  or  cco- 
nom.ic  development  district  is  deteriorat- 
ing badij'.  either  because  of  the  loss  of  its 
essential  element  of  economic  SLi'ength. 
or  because  of  technological  change,  the 
community  is  less  able  to  jjut  up  match- 
ing funds  under  e:-:istin.'3  Federal  pro- 
gram.s  than  a  h-:-althy.  viable  community 
is  able  to  do.  If  there  i.-  3  public  facility 
available  under  an  existing  program 
which  wotild  help  that  arpa  get  back  on 
its  feet  and  increase  its  prospects  for 
economic  grov/th.  the  coinmittee  felt  that 
in  such  a  situation  it  wpuld  be  useful 
and  justifiable  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  existing  program 
and  brii^g  the  Federal  contribution  up  to 
80  percent.    That  is  the  llioory. 

I  raised  this  question  al>out  assistance 
for  ho.?pitals  during  the  te  Umony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 


I  asked  whether  or  not  hospitals  would 
b*^  eligible. 

Scci'ctary  Cormor  answered : 

Secretary  Comn-cr.  Wc  were  thinkir.g  ot 
tlio£.e  only  if  there  is  a  tmal  lack  of  adequate 
hospital  facilities  which  serioufly  h.mpcri 
the  economic  neecis  of  the  comruunity.  In 
that  case  a  hospital  project  might  be  eligible. 

A  case  we  have  tinanced  under  the  ARA 
progi-am.  as  you  know,  were  the  ho.^piia^s. 
the  miners'  hospiitals  in  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky.  They  were  terribly  im- 
portnnt  to  economic  development. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  Senator 
says  to  bring  it  up  to  80  percent,  he 
means  cases  in  which  a  community 
could  not  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
match  the  Government  in  prosrams 
ether  than  this.     Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  IMUSKIE.  I  assume  that  v.ould 
be  one  of  the  considerations  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  reviewing  and  c\'aluating  tlic 
project. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  understand 
that  in  many  areas  the  Govenunent 
would  be  putting  up  everything  except 
the  20  percent  of  the  money  that  could 
be  obtained  locally.  Tliat  is  one  thins 
we  must  be  careful  about. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  there  w^as  a  grada- 
tion in  the  Federal  contribution  which 
depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munity to  participate.  Similar  tests 
would  be  applied  by  the  Secretary.    The 

80  percent  is  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  That 
is  why  I  thought  that  if  the  bill  were 
directed  to  programs  to  improve  a  sew- 
age disix)sal  system  or  improve  water, 
we  would  be  going  far  toward  assisting 

communities  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Because  of  a  low  tax  base.  I  can  see  that 
it  is  impossible  for  many  small  commu- 
nities to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
struct adequate  water  and  sewage  facili- 
ties. It  was  my  hope  that  most  of  this 
money  could  be  used  in  that  connection, 
and  that  we  could  let  the  roadbuilding 
and  hospital  construction  be  done  under 
existing  laws. 

At  first  that  is  what  I  thought  the  bill 
would  do.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
administrators  of  the  program  will  see 
to  it  that  as  much  money  as  possible  is 
used  to  assist  cities,  towns,  and  villages  to 
obtain  good  water  supplies  and  sewerage 
systems. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  should  be 
assured  by  the  record  of  the  public  works 
program  under  which  a  majority  of  the 
projects  were  for  eltlier  water  or  sewers. 
I  would  expect  that  comparable  experi- 
ence would  develop  under  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Senator  could  so  inovide  by  limiting  the 
program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause we  could  not  imagine  all  of  the  di- 
versities of  program  that  might  be 
involved  in  communities.  If  a  commu- 
nity needs  a  vocational  school,  for 
example,  and  it  could  not  obtain  assist- 
ance under  any  other  program,  or  if  it 
could  get  aid  under  an  existing  program, 
but  could  not  provide  the  necessary 
matching  funds,  and  if  that  were  the 
critical  additional  public  facility  that 
that  community  needed,  we  did  not  wish 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  be  of  assistance. 

On  page  46  of  the  hearings  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  find  typical  examples  of 
public  facility  projects  which  the  Secre- 
taiy  believes  would  be  covered  and  sup- 
ported under  the  proposed  program.  The 
Senator  might  be  interested  in  examining 
that  material. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  in  relation  to  title  II. 
To  what  extent  would  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  have  under  its  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  funds  for  loans 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  industrial 
and  commercial  guarantees  for  working 
capital? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  now  a  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  ARA  and  SBA  in  respect  to 
that  function.  ARA  makes  the  evalua- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  project  and  its  need  in  the 
area.  SBA  makes  the  credit  evaluation. 
That  procedure  could  continue. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  SBA  the 
loans  must  be  repayable.     That  is,  there 


must  be  reason  to  believe  that  if  money 
is  put  into  a  certain  business,  the  bor- 
rower will  be  able  to  repay  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  an  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  a  quarter-million  dol- 
lars, and  SBA  does  not  believe  that  the 
industry  which  would  be  created  would 
return  enough  profits  to  repay  the  loan. 
If  a  case  like  that  were  presented,  would 
it  be  possible  for  moneys  to  be  loaned 
under  the  proposed  leRislation  in  order 

to  bolster  a  project  which  the  SBA  might 
think  to  be  too  risky? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  possible,  because 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, proposed  successor  agency  to  ARA, 
would  be  the  administrative  unit,  EDA 
would  be  the  ultimate  administrator  of 
the  program.  There  has  been  some  de- 
bate outside  of  Congress  and  within  the 
committees  as  to  whether  EDA  should 
not  have  total  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
authority  in  the  bill.  The  committee 
felt  that  with  the  new  arrangements 
which  have  been  established  between 
SBA  and  ARA.  the  present  relationship 
could  continue.  In  some  instances,  the 
agencies  have  disagreed;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  thoy  have  disagreed  to  a  de- 
gree that  .should  raise  any  alarm. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
present  act,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
belief  that  the  loans  would  be  repaid. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  language  is  "a 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  could 
lend  a  certain  amount  of  the  loan  applied 
for  and  be  almost  entirely  secured  for  its 
part;  but  there  might  be  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not,  under  the  present 
proposal,  any  further  loans  could  be  re- 
paid. What  does  the  Senator  have  to 
say  about  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  is  clear.  The 
language  of  the  bill  contains  a  mandate 
not  only  to  the  SBA,  but  also  to  ARA. 
Their  credit  standards  are  different,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  of  either  agency  de- 
liberately disregarding  that  mandate.  I 
suppose  that  there  could  be  an  honest 
disagreement  between  two  individuals  of 
equal  competence  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
particular  loan  is  a  viable  loan.  But  the 
policy  is  clear.  ARA  delegated  the  credit 
evaluating  functions  which  it  has  under 
the  law  to  SBA  primarily  because  SBA 
has  the  manpower  and  the  organization 
to  do  the  work.  But  both  the  ARA  and 
the  proposed  EDA  programs  are  intended 
to  be   developmental   programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  the  SBA 
would  loan  a  business  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  money  necessary  to  construct  a 
new  facility.  And  suppose  that  the  busi- 
ness could  only  raise  from  its  own  sources 
an  additional  30  percent  of  the  total 
amount  needed,  under  the  pending  bill, 
would  it  be  possible  for  moneys  to  be 
used  to  supplement  the  SBA  loan  to  that 
business? 

In  other  words,  it  is  now  possible  for 
SBA  to  loan  a  certain  amount  of  money 
which  might  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
borrower.  Could  the  borrower  then 
come  in  under  the  proposed  legislation 


and  borrow  20  percent  more  or  30  per- 
cent more,  or  whatever  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  that  he  might  proceed  to 
construct  the  facility  for  which  he  had 
applied,  but  for  which  the  SBA  had  re- 
fused to  loan  all  that  he  asked? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    We  are  talking  about 

industrial  loans? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  talking 
about  industrial  loans. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  asking 
whether  or  not  SBA  could  supplement 
the  ARA  loans 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   No. 
Mr.    MUSKIE.     Whether    ARA    could 
supplement  the  SBA  to  support  a  given 
project. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  cannot  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  an  interpretation  of 
the  law  on  that  point;  but.  administra- 
tively. I  cannot  conceive  that  happen- 
ing, because  the  EDA  and  the  SBA  to- 
gether would  administer  this  provision 
of  the  law  as  the  agencies  have  adminis- 
tered the  ARA  law.  In  the  ARA  ex- 
perience, I  do  not  know  of  any  instances 
of  splitting  individual  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  SBA  would 
then  administer  the  project  with  its  own 
funds? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  ARA — or  the  EDA, 
as  it  may  be  called — would  have  direct 
authority  over  the  industrial  loan  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  could  continue  to  dele- 
gate to  SBA  the  evaluation  of  the  credit 
risk  of  each  of  the  loans.  The  two  eval- 
uations would  finally  determine  whether 
or  not  the  loans  should  be  made,  so  that 
when  the  decision  was  finally  made  by 
EDA  under  the  proposed  program,  the 
decision  would  encompass  the  total 
financing  for  the  project. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  financing  would 
be  obtained  from  two  sources  or  only 
one?  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
develop.  In  other  words,  the  borrower 
under  the  SBA  program  may  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  amount  of  money  that  he 
can  obtain  from  SBA. 

Would  one  agency  play  against  the 
other? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     They  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  to  be  certain 
about  that,  because  if  an  application 
were  made,  under  the  bill,  for  a  small 
business  loan,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration would  handle  it  for  the 
Commerce  Department. 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  means 
that  there  are  some  purposes  for  which 
the  SBA  can  make  loans  and  the  ARA 
cannot? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  '  Yes.     And  I  wish  to 
be  certain  that  the  SBA  is  not  placed  in 
the  position  of  making  unsecured  loans,' 
or   loans   secured    by   atiother   Govern- 
ment agency. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  both  SBA  and  ARA  may  be 
in  the  financial  picture  of  the  particular 
business,  but  they  cannot  play  each 
other  off  on  any  particular  loan  author- 
ized imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  if 
the  Small  Business  Administration  were 
to  say  to  a  concern  that  was  about  to 
start  a  new  business,  "All  we  can  lend  is 
60  percent  of  your  needs,  because  that 
is  all  we  believe  you  can  pay  back;  you 
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J'} 


Will  have  to  put  up  the  balance  of  40  per- 
cent," it  woulci  not  be  possible,  under  the 
bill,  for  the  SBA  loan  to  be  supplemented 
from  funds  derived  from  this  source. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  say  -No"  to 
t!u-  -fonn tor,  based  on  my  understandins;. 

Air.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
appear  to  be  the  intent  of  Consrcss  for 
tr.e  SBA  to  beein  approvino;  dangerous 
lop.ns  and  thereby  losin.T  monev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair  >. 
Til"  question  is  on  apreeina  to  the 
amennments.  en  bloc.  oITercd  by  the  Sen- 
ato'-  from  Utah. 

The  amendment.':,  en  bloc,  were  a::reed 
t  ^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  bv 


-LllC 


ulcc,  were 
that  mo- 
table  was 

;  N'TTTI.ED     TO 
WORKS      AN"D 


which   tlie  amendments, 
a '"reed  to. 

Mr.   MOSS.     I  move  to  lay 
ti')n  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tl:c 
a!;'reed  to. 

SM-M-L  TOWXS  I"  AMTRTCA 
THEIR  F.'^IR  EH.\F.E  OF  P 
ECOXOMTC   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr,   YAREOROUGH. 
will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  time 
t-5  mc? 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yi?ld 
3  minutes  to  the  distitiruishcd  Scnraor 
from  Texns, 

Mr.  YAREOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
it  has  been  the  historic  function  of  the 
American  Go'.erriment  to  rise  to  meet 
the  c'nallcnjcs  of  each  a^'e.     \Vh?n  v.e 


Mr.  President, 


were  in  the  period  of  our  rreat  iiational 
westward  expansion,  tlic  Go\eriiment 
.qave  away  free  land  to  settlers  to  see 
to  it  that  all  sections  of  our  vast  domain 
were  settled,  and  pave  away  vast  areas 
of  land  to  railroads  to  .sp<3  that  trans- 
portation v;as  available  to  all  sections 
of  our  counti-A-.  Today  the  American 
Gavernnierit  is  taking  actit^n  to  insure 
that  these  areas  remain  settled  and  pro- 
ductive and  not  be  abandoned  to  wabt- 
ase,  but  that  thoy  retuhi  tlie  prosiierity 
which  has  been  created  t;;<  re  down 
through  the  years  by  tl:e  hard  work  of 
pioneer  families  and  ti..':r  descendants. 

The  Public  Works  ar.t!  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1&C3  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  coniniuiiities  that  are  dis- 
tressed by  low  i;icoir;e  arid  hii^h  unem- 
ployment. Tills  is  a  d  ,.- it -yourself  proj- 
ect. Local  cCiinnuiJiies  ^Aill  work  up 
ovcrrJ.l  ecoriOmic  d:\xlo;xne:it  nlaiLs 
which  will  detail  the  v..;--  itcy  will  lalte 
to  restore  their  ecotiiini  ■  ;0  th.eir  form- 
er healthy  conditloiis,  Th'jn  they  can 
recei\e  assistance  in  the  forni  of  ioatis 
to  attract  industry  at.d  ,L:ra;iis  for  bad- 
ly needed  iju'clic  v^-orks. 

The  bill  makes  it  p  -.-vitjle  for  s.n:ili 
towns  to  obtoin  tlie  r-^:!ris  for  v.nttr 
works  and  S'wage  tre?.t.ni-3nt  facilities. 
With  our  vast  population.i  pine  v.-ater 
and  adequate  sev.-ace  are  to'-c '-->;■  :y  if 
our  small  lov.  ns  are  to  be  .'.fit  to,  W.Ui- 
out    these    liealLh    suIl'   't.^rds    hepatitis 


and 

breaks  of  disease  doom 

C-tics  to  0  pradual  wti  hct 


ircatened  out- 
■.vr.s  and  small 
■awov.    With 


the  health   and   comfort  safeguards  of 
pure  water  and  adequate  sewage  disposal 
such  towns  arc  more  nearly  able  to  hold 
their  own. 

To-'.ns  may  also  receive  aid  for  fire 
and  police  stations,  tourism  facilities: 
airports,  watersheds  and  flood  prctec"-' 
tion,  and  area  vocational  schools,  in 
other  words,  this  bill  .spells  survi\  al  for 
liundreds  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  of 
Ajnerica.  wliich  la-ck  tlie  capital  to  btiild 
these  facilities  alone. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  coauthor  of  the 
Senate  bill  I  strongjv  support  the  pro- 
posed let2islation.  It  should  be  passed 
Without  further  delay  so  that  we  can 
pet  on  with  the  task  of  re\italiLing  our 
Siiiall  towns  and  rural  aiea--. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  tiic 
RccoRD,  tables  1  to  8.  on  paaes  176  173 
179,  182,  IGi,  1S.5,  190,  and  192,  chapter 
V,  of  '-Essays  in  Southern  Economic 
Developr.ient,"  edited  by  Alelvin  L, 
Gi'eenhut  and  W.  Tate  Whitman,  and 
printed  by  the  Univeisity  of.Nortii  Car- 
olina Press.  Chaptci'  V  is  by  Gc^ri-e 
Macesicii. 

7'ablc  4  is  c-'pecially  rtlc.'otu.  Pro- 
.iecting  population  mifration  i:i  the 
Soutli  for  tlie  period  1970-2020,  it  shews 
that  i;:'i ration  from  rural  areas  will 
continue.  aUhou'  h  at  a  dearea  inu  rate, 
urJess  action  is  taken  to  .save  cur  rural 
areas. 

There  beinc  no  obtecticti,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcotD, 
as  follcv.-s: 
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.59 
.43 
.32 
.25 
.19 

-.07 
-.,59 
-.40 
-.36 

.» 

-!l7 


A!;il>aina- 

.-\rk;uis.iS. - 

(  I;  OFiJi  i    . 

Kentucky 

Loiiisiiiiia    

Mississippi    

N.ir'h  ( ■;iriilina_ 
Oklahoma. 
Siiuth  Carolina.. 

'i'cnncs.see 

T.  X  .?      

\"irL'iiiii    . .   

West  \"irginia 

Florid, 1 -- 

Arizona 

C.ilifornia 

Colorado     

C  onnect  icut 

IH'laware 

liistrict  of  Colunil.ia 

Id  .ho   

lliiii.i:? 

]ndi;ina 

Iowa   

Kaii.';;is 

VT-iinc.    

Maryland. . 

Mass  icliusetts 

MichiL'an 

Minnesota 

Mi'^souri 

Montana 

Ncl.rnska 

Nevada 

New  llamivshire 

New  .Icrsey 

New  Mexico.-- 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Orefton 

Tcnnsylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

rtah 

Vermont 

Wa.'=hin!non 

Wisconsin 

■Wyoming 


5    ':2 

3.  92 

,,3:^ 

0.  75 

5.0.5 

.15 

4.04 

2.34 

.21 

3  ,50 

1.80 

.19 

1.78 

.08 

-.09 

■'  07 

.37 

-.13 

1.1)8 

— .  02 

1.01 

1.77 

,07 

.07 

1.00 

-.70 

-.06 

1.15 

—  ..55 

-.21 

.95 

-.75 

.16 

1.72 

.02 

.ff2 

,83 

— .  s7 

-.01 

2  .34 

-.M 

,a5 

.SO 

-.84 

.05 

.  r<i 

-1.07 

-.19 

]  as 

—   02 

,08 

1.12 

-..58 

,00 

1.10 

— .  (V) 

.  02 

1.73 

.03 

,30 

6  94 

5.  24 

.  29 

1.04 

-.(V) 

-.04 

1.90 

.20 

-.10 

3.89 

2.19 

•yy 

,98 

— .  72 

,12 

1.30 

—  .40 

,40 

.95 

—  .7.5 

-.13 

1.50 

-.-M 

,05 

,10 

-l.(» 

-.20 

-.09 

-1.79 

-.09 

1.99 

.29 

.41 

3.44 

1.74 

.12 

1.00 

-.70 

,02 

1.83 

.13 

.22 

1.40 

-.30 

—  .08 

1.50 

-.20 

-.25 

3.  59 

4.90 

2.13 

1.07 

.17 

.50 

-1.03 

.00 

—.04 

-.34 

-.91 

.on 
— . '  0 
.,59 
-.89 
-.88 
-.10 
-.64 
-.02 

27 

4^95 

-.(12 

.30 

1.97 

-.84 

-.so 

— .  02 

—  .25 

-1.34 

-1.70 

-.12 

1.62 


-.09 
-.  22 


Soiu-ce:  See  table  5. 
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'J"\ni.K  7.—  Xutioniil  htidtje  (ittinlion-^:  l'J'>0  ami  lUfOi  ^  {pern  tit  oj 
total  rianayriiultural  vmploijment) 


FAniJi    S. — Per    capita    personal    income    Uveifi,    19o()   ami    i.%o 


1950 

19fv2 

1 

19.10 

1W-.2 

t='>lllll 

ti. :. 

4.fl 

lou  ;i 

IC.H 

14.  ;^ 

1(1.  2 

1.  3 

1    K;1'is:ls 

Maine. _. 

11.7 

H.  7 

Al;il.;uii:i 

f>  2 

.M 

Ark,iiis;is. 

9.S 

4.« 

Miirvliiiiii 

3.7 

4.3 

iii'i.riri;) 

3.5 

3.y 

M;i8jiiM-liu.-if  tts 

7.9 

7.4 

Kriiiin'ky. 

US 

li.  « 

.\Iitliii:;in 

1.V4 

10.0 

I,Mliisi;llKl ,.. 

n.<» 

13.8 

Mimu-siit:i 

».y 

t'.  2 

.M!ssis.<iiipi 

10.0 

fi.4 

Missouri. 

t'l.  7 

4.1 

Xurlli  Ciiroliiia 

11.2 

12.1 

Moiituiirt 

23.  2 

is.o 

tikhilitiinii __ 

20.4 

Itl.  7 

Nfl.ni,skti 

19.  3 

13.  f, 

>iiiith  ("iirohiui 

1-'.  2 

13.0 

Xrv:vl;i 

30.  (1 

29.  S 

T  fiiiii'ssot' 

3.4 

3.7 

Xi'W  II;iliip<!iiri'    

l.V  ii 

13.  3 

Tr\:l^ 

IS.  7 

11.8 

(    N'i'W  JlTSlV.  ..    ._ 

11.7 

s  7 

\  !ruiiii;» 

7  11 

.■;.  ti 

New  Mcviio. . 

■Hi    ■> 

24  3 

W< '^t  \  irt'inia 

■J-'.  7 

11.9  1 

New  York 

Ti  2 

r<.  i; 

- . 

I  .\urlli  Diikoia 

'  Oliio 

29.  7 
10.  2 

2.'..  .s 

K.7 

Flori.la 

•JO.  s 

15.0 

Ar\zoii;» 

24.0 
11.3 

IV  7 
4.6 

Ori'coii 

.\  2 

S.S 

{■:l!ifi.r!ii;i 

I'cnii.svlvuiiin » 

7.9 

Ciilorti'lo 

Hi.  7 

13.5 

Uli.Kii-  Island.: 

l.S.  f. 

9.  .S 

Cmiiu'i'tiiiif 

lr!.4 

14.4 

S<iiilh  Dukiila 

•'.■"..  0 

."J.  3 

l)cl;l\v.ir<'. 

K'.3 

7.3  1 

rtaii 

19.1 

13.9 

District  of  Ciiluiiil'in 

3S.  e, 

3f..r, 

ViriiiKiit. 

7.0 

4.9 

Mull.. 

is  3 

13.  R 

Wasliiiiutoii 

n.-s 

5.4 

lUiniiis  

.".  '- 

4.y 

Wlsi'oii^ju 

!*.  !« 

7.2 

Imliaim 

11.7 

10.  ti   1 

Wvouiiiic.   ..  "■ 

29.1 

2o  4 

1  nitcil  States. 


Alaljui 

.\rkan 

t  n'ort-'i: 

Kontu 

I.oulsi 

Mi^si.v 

Xorlli 

Okiahf 

T.'vas 
\ireiii 
Wi.-t 


S(.iur'.e     Sr\'  talile  X 


I'lTsoiial  imomc 
fdollar.-i  jMT  inplla) 


1950 


1962 


la 

iS 

kV:;:::: 

na 

I'l'i     --- 
'arolina. 

na 

iinilinu. 
■IV 


11 


irt!uaia. 


1,491 


2,3m> 


IiKTcasf 


Dullars 


875 


rerccni 
ptT  year 


8ti7 

H05 

l.Olli 

95H 
1,0>9 

729 
1 .  tK)9 
1.  133 

sxi 

9U^''i 
1,340 
1,222 
1.095 


l,5fi7 

i.rm 

1,759 
1,712 


,705 

•."N5 

,  73.' 

.905 

.  .545 

1,702 

2,013 

2,0)K 

1,810 


700 
fi99 
743 

7.54 
UKi 

rM 

7-23 
772 

707 
r.73 
7<lfi 
715 


3.M 

4.93 
•x  21 
4.  .'.7 
4.M 

3.74 
4. 72 

4.?i<l 
4.33 
4.  tin 
4.47 

3.;w 

4.1H 

4.1H 


iin  !•:   Mt'iiartiiK'nt  of  ConuniTco,  .'Purvey  of  Current  l^o,•^^Ile^ 


AMENDMENT 


OFFERED        BY        MR. 
KENTUCfcY 


COOPER       OF 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  ■■.<400.000.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'■$325,000,000." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  su.g- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  to  be  taken  from  the  time  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quoi-um. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  It  would  reduce 
the  amount  authorized  under  section  1 
from  $400  million  to  .S325  million— a  re- 
duction of  $75  million. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
submitting  his  message  and  request  to  the 
Congress  that  this  bill  be  enacted,  asked 
only  an  annual  authorization  of  S250 
million.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
testified  at  length  before  our  committee. 
His  testimony  was  comprehensive  and 
indicated  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground and  purposes  of  the  bill.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  S250  million  would 
be  an  adequate  stim  for  this  section,  and 
he  supported  his  testimony  with  careful 
data. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  if  $250  million 
was  the  sum  requested  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  why 
I  do  not  move  to  reduce  the  $400  million 
by  S150  million?  I  shall  be  frank  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  there  is  a  greater 
possibility  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
favorably  a  reduction  of  S75  million  than 
a  reduction  of  $150  million.  I  say  that 
from  my  experience  in  the  Senate  and  my 
judgment  of  the  programs  under  consid- 
eration. There  are  other  substantive 
rea.sons,  which  I  shall  now  discuss. 

In  past  years  I  have  supported  and  now 
support  the  \arious  bills  which  are  now 
comprehended  In  this  bill.  As  I  said  in 
presenting  the  pro\isions  of  the  bill  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  it  an  extension 
of  three  programs— the  ARA.  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act,  and 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  of 
1962  and  1963.  all  of  which  I  strongly 
suppozted.  I  was  one  of  tlic  five  co.<=pon- 
sors  of  the  original  ARA  bill,  first  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower  and 
later  enacted  under  the  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DoUGLAsl  in  the  Senate.  I  aL-^o  cospon- 
sored  with  other  Senators  tiie  Appalach- 
ian Act,  particularly  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  We.sC  X'ir.uinia  I  Mr. 
R.-\NroLpn],  and  I  coman;x;;ed  with  him 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Benate. 

I  speak  as  one  who  ha.s  supported  the 
legislation  upon  which  the  pending  bill  is 
ba.scd.  Nevertheless,  I  bclitvc  the  record 
will  indicate  that  the  sum  proposed  by 
my  amendment,  $325  million  annually, 
a  reduction  of  $75  million  in  tlie  bill,  will 
be  fully  adequate.  Neither  the  President 
of  the  United  States  nor  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  asked  for  $400  million.  Hav- 
ing worked  on  these  bills  in  past  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  know 
that  there  are  difTerence.'i  between  the 
pending  bill  and  the  eariif^r  emergency 
bills,  which  I  believe.  ,  support  my 
argument. 

This  section  of  the  bill  differs  from  tlie 
old  accelerated  public  works  jjrogram  in 
that  it  is  not  directed  toward  providing 
emergency  employment  fur  a  2-ycar  pe- 
riod, as  was  the  old  bill.  Tlie  bill  will  be 
effective  for  5  years,  and  ;tti  criteria  em- 
phasizes the  development  of  commercial 
or  industrial  enterpri.ses  which  will  pro- 
vide long-term  permanent;  employment 
in  our  communities. 

The  Secretary  of  Commeicc  said,  in 
his  testimony  before  our  committee,  that 
these  criteria  would  be  stricter  than  the 
criteria  used  under  the  old  Accelerated 
-Public  Works  Act.  The  new  criteria 
must  be  developed  for  both  the  area,  and 
the  specific  project  within  the  area. 
It  would  be  wi.se  for  the  Senate  to  watch 
the  operation  of  this  new  bill  for  a  year 
to  see  if  the  new  regulations  meet  the 
needs,  before  voting  for  the  full  amount 
over  and  above  the  requests  estimated  by 
the  administration. 


Tlie  increase  of  S150  million  over  the 
request  of  the  President  is  not  included 
in  the  budget.  It  would  be  added  to  the 
deficit  which  is  now  expected  to  exceed 
$4  billion.  That  has  some  significance 
The  President  has  also  now  requested 
that  the  national  debt  limit  be  raised  to 
$.329  billion,  and  the  House  has  approved 
only  $328  billion.  We  must  take  these 
facts  into  account  and  make  some  reduc- 
tions as  we  go  along,  so  that  worthwhile 
programs  can  be  maintained  and  paid 
for,  and  so  the  criteria  that  are  aijplied 
will  enable  people  all  over  the  Nation  to 
benefit. 

The  reduction  encompassed  by  my 
amendment  is  from  $400  to  S325  million 
annually.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  agree 
to  this  reduction.  I  a.sk  this  as  one  who 
has  been  a  cosponsor  and  a  supporter— 
both  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — of  the  worthy  bills  to 
assist  depressed  areas  and  unemployed 
people.  I  am  the  only  Republican  who 
originally  joined  in  sponsoring  and  intro- 
ducin.^  this  bill  in  this  Congress.  Since 
the  committee  work  on  the  bill,  Sm- 
ator  Fo.NG  has  gi\  en  his  sponsorship,  and 
I  believe  that  more  than  half  of  the 
Republican  Senators  will  vote  for  the 
bill:  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  not 
authorize  more  than  is  actually  needed. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  sensible  amend- 
ment. I  notice  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI,  looking  at 
me.  I  know  that  he  will  say,  "We  are 
givine;  the  same  kind  of  assistance  to 
foreign  countries."  In  answer  I  say  I 
want  to  give  this  assistance  to  our  own 
people  and  communities.  I  shall  vote  to 
reduce  the  forei.gn  aid  bill  by  the  amount 
needed  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
RAN-DOLfH  i  would  tell  us.  and  accurately 
so,  of  the  value  of  these  projects.  I 
agree  with  him. 

I  support  the  bill,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  sensible  for  us  to  adhere  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, so  tliiit  the  money  will  be  .^jjent 
wisely. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  COOPER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gather  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  any  other  title  of  the  bill  than 
public  works. 

Mr.  COOPER.    In  no  way  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  about  title  II,  while  he  is  on 
his  feet?  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  section's  continuing  to  provide  loans 
for  machinery  and  equipment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  know  that  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  in  the  great  indus- 
trial States  are  concerned  about  the 
pirating  of  business;  that  is,  the  attrac- 
tion to  business  which  comes  from  liberal 
offers  which  can  be  an  inducement  to 
establish  new  plants  in  other  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  direct- 
ing attention  to  title  II. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER,  We  discussed  this 
Question  quite  thoroughly.  As  I  remem- 
ber, the  old  ARA  did  not  permit  loans 
for  machinery  except  in  cases  of  dem- 
onstrated need.  It  was  argued  by  the 
Secretary  that,  unless  the  loan  section 
included  provision  for  machinery,  cer- 
tain projects  might  never  come  into  op- 
eration. A  second  point  discussed  was 
that  loans  should  not  exceed  the  life  of 

I  the  machinery. 

I I  The  committee  unanimously  accepted 
the  policy  previously  adopted  by  ARA  in 

,  this  regard. 

1 1  Has     the      Senator      any      particular 

thought  as  to  the  value  or  lack  of  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  had  a  colloquy  the 
other  day  and  have  the  implementation 
in  the  Record  enjoining  the  Secretary  to 
condemn  and  beware  of  pirating  prac- 
tices, and  the  section  of  the  bill  referred 
to  was  implemented;  but  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  substantive  part  relating  to 
machinei-y  and  equipment.  When  I  was 
on  the  Banking  and  Cunency  Committee 
1  protested  it.  I  sought  to  excise  it  from 
tne  bill,  I  think  it  is  a  rather  dangerous 
point  and  requires  great  scrupulousness 
in  its  administration.  I  wanted  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  some  concept  of  the  way  in 
Which  the  committee  looked  at  it.  I 
gather  that  the  committee  asstimed  that 
It  would  be  used  sparingly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve we  had  assurances  from  the  Sec- 
retary that  applications  for  funds  for 
this  purpose  would  be  considered  care- 
fully, particularly  in  regard  to  the  terms 
of  these  loans. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired, which  will  not  be  long. 

The  Senator's  amendment  goes  to 
title  I.  Now  we  are  getting  into  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  title  II. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  comment 
now  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
to  reduce  the  amount  from  $400  million 
to  $325  million. 

We  believe  that  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  money  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized for  public  works  grants  in  this  bill 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The  Public 
Vv'orks  Committee  has  looked  long  and 
hard  at  this  subject,  and  believes  that 
the  $400  million  authorization  is  the  very 

I 


minimum  needed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result. 

Our  examination  indicated  that  there 
is  a  backlog  of  at  least  $250  million  in 
projects  that  could  not,  because  of  ex- 
haustion of  funds,  be  financed  under 
the  APW  program,  but  would  meet  the 
criteria  of  this  bilL  We  expect  that  a 
similar  total  of  new  applications  will  be 
made  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  About 
$100  million  in  projects  that  are  received 
next  year  should  be  processed  to  the 
point  of  approval  during  the  coming 
year.  That  gives  us  a  total  of  at  least 
$350  million  in  viable  projects. 

In  addition,  the  committee  felt  that 
there  should  be  available  an  additional 
$50  million  in  reserve  to  help  finance 
projects  that  may  come  in  from  areas 
hit  suddenly  by  economic  disaster  be- 
cause of  plant  closedowns,  the  removal  of 
military  estabUshments,  or  other  causes. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  discussed 
the  testimony  given  by  the  Secretary  of 

Commerce  and  the  grants  requested  by 
the  administration.  His  remarks  were 
perfectly  in  order.  However,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  other  testimony  given 
before  the  committee  that  justifies  the 
amomit  of  $400  million,  which  the  com- 
mittee  recommended  in  the  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
who,  I  believe,  has  some  thoughts  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  in  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  remarks  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  beloved  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  who  would  cut  the  amount 
of  the  annual  grant  under  the  bill  from 
$400  to  $325  million,  the  so-called  public 
works  feature  of  the  legislation  coming 
before  us  now. 

It  is  important  for  me  to  say  this  at 
the  outset,  because  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  indicated, 
at  least  by  indirection,  that  the  "White 
House  would  be  displeased  if  the  Senate 
should  vote  $400  million,  rather  than 
$325  million  that  the  Senator  would  like 
to  have  in  the  bill. 

The  White  House  will  not  veto  this 
legislation  if  $400  million  is  included  in 
title  I  over  the  period  of  5  years  for  such 
a  worthy  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  has  indicated  the  amount  of 
accelerated  public  works  projects  which 
are  now,  in  a  sense,  on  the  shelf,  ready 
to  be  proceeded  with,  approval  for  which 
has  been  given  and  local  financing  hav- 
ing been  arranged.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  given  a  very  conservative  figure. 

I  like  the  presentation  the  Senator  has 
made,  but  frankly,  I  desire  to  have  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  the  table  which 
is  found  on  page  44  of  the  hearings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table, 
entitled,  "Pending  APW  grant-in-aid  ap- 
plications in  presently  eligible  redevelop- 
ment areas  by  States,"  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Pending  APW  grant-in-aid  applications  in 
presently  eligible  redevelopment  areas  by 
State 


State 

Numl>er    , 

Amount 

of  projects 

requestc'i 

Total ' 

2,51S 

«:|67  firs 

.Malinma 

43 

11  r^l 

Al:.ska 

27 

8, 407 

Arizona 

2-i 

3.948 

Arkansas 

04 

10. 373 

California. 

28 

7,3.'i6 

rolor:»'1o. 

14 

],40H 

Connecticut 

t) 

1,777 

1  )claware 

1 

134 

Floriilii... 

5 

r:2i 

(ieorci.T - 

73 

13,  *>.'4 

Hawaii 

2 

<^ 

Miiho 

3 

180 

I!linoi,<! 

93 

17.324 

Indiana           .    .... 

19 

4,  Kil 

Iowa     

4'j9 

Kunsjs 

11 

i.on 

Kentucky 

98 

27.070 

IvOuisiaaa 

So 

U,V2l 

Maine. 

14 

709 

.M.arvlanil 

12 

2,S44 

.Ma.^SiiCliusclls 

27 
l'>2 

.S417 

Micl;:p;in 

^f.,  .T<-.5 

Minnpsota 

76 

fi4 

14,833 

Mis.<:!ssipi'i 

8.  CM 

M  iysotxr  i 

32 

3.420 

\1ontana           

21 

28 

6,  4.52 

Nebraska _ 

1,«06 

Nevada 

Now  HaiTipshire 

8 
108 

2. 3.'i9 

New  .Tersev 

29.618 

New  Mexico 

53 

6.691 

New  York 

62 
21 

10  805 

Nortli  Carolina .     

5.667 

North  Dakota    . 

4 
68 

.VS3 

Ohio -   ._ 

12.  341 

Oklahoma  ... 

64 
34 

7,329 

Orepon 

4.413 

I'enn.'^vlvania 

410 

88.009 

Khnde  Island 

13 

7.298 

South  Carolina 

35 

4.795 

South  Dakota 

40 

3.680 

Tennessee .   -. ..  .   . 

15.103 

Tl'MS 

62 

la.  314 

T'lah 

27 

2,927 
30 

Vermont 

1 
18 

Virjrinia 

3.031 

Wasliineton 

•>'> 

3.337 

West  Virpinia   

116 

?2.  153 

Wi«iconsin         . . 

83 
6 

6.807 

Wyoming 

CilLltll 

I'uerto  Rico. 

293 

251 

22,950 

Vinrin  Islands 

1 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  amount.  It  is  not  $250  million. 
It  is  $467,858,000.  We  realize  that  there 
is  an  attrition,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  set  forth  his  views  on  this 
matter.  But  when  we  find  that  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  there  are  applications 
pending  for  more  than  $27  million,  we 
realize  that  those  applications  are  valid 
applications.  These  are  projects  in  Ken- 
tucky now  that  are  ready  to  go,  not  a 
year  from  now,  not  2  years  from  now, 
and  not  3  years  from  now.  They  are 
ready  to  go  now.  They  are  necessary 
projects.  They  would  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  area.  They  would  pro- 
vide employment.  They  would  build  an 
economic  base  on  which  the  community 
could  develop  business,  industiy,  and  its 
entire  economy  in  the  years  ahead,  as 
well  as  provide  necessary  employment. 

■  With  respect  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
so  ably  represented  by  the  Senator  who 
manages  the  bill,  Michigan  now  has  102 
projects  ready  to  move,  in  the  amount  of 
$16,565,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Senate  to 
realize  that  the  $400  million  in  Federal 
grants  under  title  I  of  the  pending  bill  is 
not  a  figure  arrived  at  out  of  thin  air. 

My  beloved  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  himself  set  $325 
million  as  a  figure.    We  believe  that  in 
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the  figure  of  $400  million  we  are  being 
conservative. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Grtten- 
ixG  I  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber  believes 
that  it  should  be  $1  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  introduced  legislation  look- 
ing toward  that  objective. 

There  are  many  Senators  who,  I  be- 
lieve, are  of  tlie  conviction  that  $400  mil- 
lion is  a  conservative  figure,  that  it  is  not 
a  high  figure — and  I  am  one  of  those 
Senators. 

Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  under 
title  1,  the  report  which  was  filed  with 
S.  1648  which  covers  this  provision  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leport 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.\JOR    PROVIrilO.NS    OF   TlIK    BUL 

TITLE    I — PUBLIC    WORKS    .^ND    DF.VELO.'MENT 
F.ACILITIE3 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  increase  tlie 
amount;  of  Federal  funds  being  expended 
both  for  general  improvement  of  tlie  physical 
structure  of  an  area  and  for  specific  improve- 
ments related  to  projected  economic  develop- 
ment. The  comniittee  believes  that  one  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  of  a  community,  area. 
or  region  can  suffer  wlien  economically  dis- 
advantaged is  the  inability  of  its  physical 
plant  and  public  services  to  support  existing 
industry,  let  alone  new  development. 

■Indirect"  as  used  in  the  lansiuage  of  this 
title  in  section  101.  as  well  as  in  section  201 
of  title  II.  is  meant  to  include  those  facilities 
which  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment depend  upon,  but  whicir  are  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  a  specific  business  enterprise. 

For  example,  if  a  community  has  an  in- 
adequate sewage  treatment  plant  it  can 
hardly  hope  to  Induce  industrial  develop- 
ment which  would  further  overload  its  dis- 
posal plaiit.  thus  creating  a  health  and  wel- 
fare problem. 

This  type  of  investment  cannot  adequately 
be  measured  in  terms  of  Jobs  created.  The 
purpose  in  this  case  is  not  the  immediate 
employment  gain,  although  that  will  be  an 
additional  benefit.  The  purpose  is  first  to 
create  public  facilities  that  make  a  com- 
munity attractive  for  economic  growth, 
capable  of  supporting  additional  population, 
and  of  making  the  most  of  its  natural  and 
human  resources. 

The  grants  are  not  limited  to  traditional 
public  works  but  are  meant  to  include  physi- 
cal properties  which  will  have  a  bearing  on 
industrial  and  commencal  development. 

Examples  of  projects 

Ex.'mples  of  projects  wliich  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  grants  under  section  101  (as  well  as 
loans  under  sec.  201 1  on  the  basis  of  being 
directly  related  to  economic  development  are 
waterworks  and  waterlines,  sanitary  and 
Btorm  sewers,  industrial  parks,  police  and  fire 
stations,  research  centers,  tourism  facilities, 
industrial  streets  and  roads,  waste  treatment 
facilities,  area  vocational  schools,  airports, 
and  watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion. This  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive 
nor  to  imply  that  grants  applied  for  under 
these  examples  need  be  related  to  a  specific 
industrial  or  commercial  project.  They  are 
not  limited  to  serving  one  new  customer  al- 
though that  could  be  a  possibility.  Pros- 
pects for  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment will  more  likely  follow  after  the.se  proj- 
ects are  undertaken. 

Examples  of  facilities  which  if  Indirectly 
related  to  economic  development  could  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  section  101  (and 
loans  under  sec.  201)  are  streets  primarily 
related    to    residential    development,    water 


and  sewage  facilities  related  to  re.sidcntial 
development,  hospitals,  vocational  education 
facilities,  community  centers,  and  in  some 
circumstances  libraries  and  similar  bmld- 
ings.  I 

Use  of  funds    { 

The  committee  wishes  to  cijphnsize  that 
the  funds  provided  under  tjiis  title  for 
grants-in-aid  are  not  to  be  merely  substi- 
tuted for  funds  available  under  existing  pro- 
giams.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  this  act  if  other  Federal  agencies  cut  back 
the  amount  of  funds  which  woiild  have  gone 
to  designated  areas  if  the.se  additional  funds 
were  not  available.  The  Gencml  Accounting 
Office  ought  to  be  concerned  taat  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  this  respect  is  carefully  fol- 
lowed. The  fuiids  here  are  to  be  considered 
additional  to  those  which  a  designated  area 
might  obtain  under  other  programs. 

Tliis  is  a  niajor  rea.'^on  for  providing  sup- 
plementary grants  in  this  bUl  In  addition  to 
the  direct  grants  available.  It  is  an  im- 
portant feattirc  in  this  proi^riun  over  and 
above  previous  program.^,  that  .slippU-mentiiry 
grants  may  be  m  ide  for  projects  receiving 
basic  grants  urider  tli-.s  bill,  as  well  as  under 
other  programs.  Thus  the  Secretary  can 
make  grants  up  to  80  percent  cf  the  cost  of 
a  direct  grant  project  in  are:B3  of  greatest 
need.  These  supplementary  grant*  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ti.sed  lor  projects  (n  designated 
areas  without  regard  to  any  limitation  of 
other  laws,  except  that  in  no  case  will  tlie 
Federal  share  be  greater  thuo  80  percent. 
Where  supplementary  grants  su'c  m.ade  to 
direct  Federal  projects,  such  projects  must 
have  been  previously  authorized.  Direct  Fod- 
er-il  projects  which  can  be  useful  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  wator.~|ied  and  Mood 
prevention,  water  storage,  and  lixnd  improve- 
ment. I 

The  committ^'e  particularly  notes  the 
■.,'rants  can  cover  the  cost  of  related  equip- 
meiit  and  machinery  in  development  facility 
projects  as  well  as  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial projects. 

The  funds  authorized  unttcr  this  title 
should  be  vised  for  projects  in  eligible  areas 
even  if  tho.se  areas  are  in  established  develop- 
ment regions,  but  they  should  not  be  used 
only  for  projects  with  reaioriwide  impact. 
The  same  is  true  for  development  districts 
within  regions.  Projects  (jf  talue  to  one 
county,  community,  or  a  group  of  counties 
should  not  be  denied  because  of  regional 
assistance  being  given  uridcr  isnother  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
endorse  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  decisively  defeated  by  the 
Senate,  that  the  pending  bill  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  that  it  will  go  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
will  sign  it  into  law. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  t'resident.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  just 
made,  which  has  been  so  well  amplified 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
has  never  ceased  to  work  for  this  kind 
of  legislation  which  will  put  the  unem- 
ployed to  work,  and  give  the  economy  a 
substantial  boost.  | 

Whenever  the  Senator  frohi  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  1  rises  on  the  floor,  his  words 


are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  and 
sympathetic  consideration.  We  all  love 
ra:d  admire  him.  This  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  rare  occa.^ions  when  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  him.  I  must  op- 
pose his  amendment  to  cut  the  annual 
imblic  work.s  nupropiiation  in  this  bill 
from  $400  to  $325  million.  As  it  is,  the 
amount  provided  is  far  from  suITicient. 
I  find  it  particularly  distressing  that  he! 
who  ha.s  been  the  only  Republican,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  to  endor.sc 
th's  menstne,  shotild  .spoil  that  beautiful 
and  unique  record  by  now  moving  a  re- 
ductioii  in  the  amount  to  be  authoriTied, 
which  reduction  is  not  quite  so  ,slight,  be- 
cause the  reduction  of  the  $75  million 
he  propo.scs  will  be  an  annual  reduction 
and  will  therefore  go  on  through  the 
yeai\s. 

This  is  one  of  tiie  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  economy  that  we  could 
have.  I  have  been  fighting  for  the  reen- 
actment  of  public  works  legislation  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated its  value.  It  means  that  peo- 
ple will  be  put  to  work  on  useful  proj- 
ects, that  the  economy  will  be  stimulated, 
not  merely  at  the  site  of  the  project 
where  it  goes  into  operation  but  at  the 
factory  where  the  materials  arc  pro- 
duced and  on  the  arteries  of  transporta- 
tion in  between.  In  Alaska  particularly, 
this  will  be  important,  because  it  will  af- 
fect so  many  of  the  depie.s.sed  areas 
which  need  help,  and  all  but  one  of 
Alaska's  areas  are  depressed  areas.  This 
legislation  will  diminish  the  depression 
and  the  unemployment. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  fail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
biggest  mistakes  Congress  made  in  recent 
years,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  it  did  not 
refresh  and  refinance  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  of  1962. 

Under  that  act,  speaking  only  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  a  great 
many  projects  were  built  costing  many 
millions  of  dollars.  This  money  was 
spent — and  spent  wisely — for  essential 
public  works.  The  Increase  in  employ- 
ment which  w-as  generated  by  that 
money  is  really  startling.  As  soon  a,s  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill  ran  out  of 
money,  we  had  a  recurrence  o.*'  unem- 
ployment in  many  of  the  areas  of  chronic 
and  persistent  unemployment  in  my 
State. 

I  believe  that  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  in  Pennsylvania  will  testify 
today  to  the  great  economic  benefit 
which  was  brought  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  by  the  passage 
and  administration  of  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act. 

I  was  vei-y  much  disappointed  when,  in 
this  year's  budget,  there  was  not,  to  my 
way   of   thinking,   adequate   refinancing 
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and  refurbishing  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  principle. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  a  number  of 
other  Senators  and  I  were  of  the  view- 
that  we  should  at  least  reduce  the  pro- 
gram to  the  same  amount  as  before; 
rramoly.  $1  billion  plus. 

I  was  va.stly  disapnointcd  when  that 
was  not  done.  I  testified  before  the  sub- 
committL'C  of  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Wc-^t  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1  was 
chairman,  and  with  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port it  incrca.sed  the  amount  of  the  au- 
thori/.ation  for  public  works  fi'om  $2.50 
million  to  $400  million.  I  believe  that 
that  increase  was  modest.  I  had  ho])ed 
that  the  amount  authorized  would  be 
substantially  more,  but  he  and  I  realize 
the  practical,  pragmatic  situation  under 
which  we  are  operating,  and  it  seemed 
unwise  to  go  further  than  we  had.  We 
were  also  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  in 
Aj)palachia,  as  well  as  much  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  It  seems  to  mo  incredible 
that  Senators  coming  from  States  where 
the  benefits  of  the  v.ar  against  poverty 
are  .so  badly  needed,  where  the  Appa- 
lachia  program  is  making  some  dent  in 
the  v.ar  against  poverty,  where  the  major 
part  of  the  public  works  program  in  Ap- 
palachia  is  for  high'vays,  would  not  join 
unanimously  in  supporting  the  increase 
in  the  appropriation  for  public  works  in 
this  ))articular  bill. 

1  Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield"? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  but  the  Sen- 
ator must  do  so  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.    COOPER.     That    is   satisfactory. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fiom  Pennsylvania  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  supporting  and  sponsoring 
these  related  programs,  the  area  re- 
development pi-ogram,  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  and  the  Appalachia 
development  bill;  but  I  have  .submitted 
this  amendment  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  it  would  cut  back  the  authorization 
to  one-half  of  the  increa.se  which  was 
made  over  the  President's  recomnrenda- 
tion  of  $250  million.  Second,  I  am 
aware  of  what  Congress,  and  the  Senate 
in  particular,  has  done  in  passing  the 
great  bills  which  have  helped  my  State; 
nami  ly,  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  the  Appalachia  Development  Act. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  overdo  it. 
We  just  cannot  expect  that  the  country 
will  coiitinue  to  provide  ever  larger 
amounts  before  full  needs  and  uses  are 
sliown  and  proved.  I  believe  that  we 
must  keep  these  programs  within  some 
kind  of  reasonable  limit — and  the  most 
rea.sonable  limit  wherever  possible. 
I  have  proposed  a  very  reasonable  limit: 
namely,  one-half  the  increase  made  by 
the  committee  beyond  the  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  President. 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
this  body.  I  respvect  him  in  every  way. 
I  honor  his  integrity  and  abiUty.  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  I  beUeve  that 
he  is  dead  wrong. 

This  is  not  an  extravagant  and  un- 
necessary increase  in  a  vitally  needed 
program.  The  provision  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  bill  falls  far  short  of  the  re- 
quirements for  assistance  in  a  number  of 
States,  which  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsyh'ania  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  10  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph!. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  the  State  of 
Pcnn.sylvania,  there  are  416  projects  at  a 
cost  of  $88  million  which  are  now  eligible 
and  ready  to  move.  The  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  knows  that  this  is  the 
situation  in  all  States  in  the  Union.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  vigorous  es- 
pousal of  this  moderate  increase  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
hi.s  helpful  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

fXANJMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT   TO    VOTE   ON 
COOi>tP.     AME.-vDMENT     AT     4:45     P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me 
cnc-half  minute? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Cooper  amendment  take  place  at  4:45 
o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  is 
the  time  to  be  allotted  for  further  debate 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whichever  ways 
Senators  wish  to  use  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  stated  that  he  has  supported 
all  these  programs.  He  has  been  so  pre- 
eminent in  that  support  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  add  my  own  voice  at  the  point 
when  he  was  speaking,  although  it  is  a 
fact  that  I  have,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
also  supported  these  programs,  both  in 
committee,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  known,  and  proud  to  be  known, 
as  a  liberal,  anxious  to  have  my  State, 
which  pays  the  most  taxes  of  all  the 
States,  support  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  often  said,  in  answer  to  my  votes 
that  New  York  pays  $3  for  every  dollar 
that  it  gets  back.  As  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  will  never  be 
a  factor  in  determining  my  vote. 

However,  I  appreciate  and  am  ready 
to  support  conservation  where  conserva- 
tion is  appropriate  in  terms  of  these 


projects.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requests  $250  million,  and 
the  amount  is  raised  by  the  committee  to 
$400  million,  I  expect  eventually  to  hear 
facts  stated  that  will  support  the  in- 
crease. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  bill,  prop>oses  to  cut 
the  increase  by  50  percent,  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  necessaiT  to  have  a  good  reason 
to  raise  the  figure  by  $150  million,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  good  reason 
the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  the 
increase  by  one-half.  If  one  is  to  be  a 
liberal,  he  must  be  a  hardheaded  lib- 
eral. Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  New  York  speaks  of 
facts  as  an  essential  element  in  deciding 
the  issue  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
di^.tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
I  would  say  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  they  had  a  sound 
factual  basis  for  their  conclusions. 

Secretary  Connor,  when  he  testified 
before  the  committee,  advised  us  that 
more  than  $700  million  worth  of  APW 
applications  were  pending  when  that 
program  ran  out.  The  Secretary  has 
scicened  the  applications,  and  has  re- 
duced the  amotmt  to  a  possible  S450 
million,  or  a  little  more  than  that  which 
might  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  pending  bill,  if  it  is  enacted. 

The  S250  million  figure  obviously  falls 
short  of  that  figure.  We  recognize  that 
the  $250  million  called  for  in  S.  1648 
would  be  an  annual  figure,  ninning  for 
the  life  of  the  authorization,  and  that 
the  $450  million  figure  is  also  an  annual 
figure  running  for  the  hfe  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

I  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  points 
which  have  been  made,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  S450  million  in 
.  APW  applications  will  have  a  i-unning 
start  on  whatever  figure  Congress  ap- 
proves for  this  bill.  If  it  is  the  $250 
million  figure,  the  projects  which  can 
be  justified  on  the  basis  of  needs  devel- 
oped since  the  APW  program  tenninated 
will  have  to  fall  behind  and  run  behind 
the  projects  that  are  pending  in  the 
APW  file.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  this 
would  militate  agaiiist  the  many  areas 
of  the  country  which  have  developed 
needs  since  that  program  terminated, 
and  would  militate  against  smaller  com- 
munities and  smaller  towTis  which  are 
not  in  a  position  to  develop  projects  as 
lapidly  as  more  sophisticated  planning 
departments  are  able  to  do  in  the  larger 
communities. 

For  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
others  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  we  felt  we  were 
justified  in  increasing  the  figure  to  $400 
miUion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  respond  to  that 
argument,  I  should  like  to  ask  that  the 
analysis  of  the  APW  backlog,  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  by 
SecretaiT  Cormor,  shown  at  page  45  of 
the  hearings,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  the  ^^J'W  Backlog 
From  areas  eligil^Ie  under  tlie  Area  Rc- 
devclupmcnt  Act  on  April  15.  1965 — exclud- 
ing the  "labor  surplus  areas"  eligible  only 
under  t'.ie  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act — 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration  of 
HHFA  and  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
DHEW  had  ou  hand  2.518  applications  re- 
quesung  )8463  million  in  APW  grants. 

Howeser,  these  figures  have  only  very 
limit-cd  significance  as  a  nie.isure  of  the 
potential  demand  for  grants  under  section 
101  cf  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopmevit  Act  for  the  following  reason.?: 

(1)  The  principal  purpose  of  the  APW 
P"ogra;n  w.as  to  cre.ite  jobs,  and  projects  had 
only  to  fulfill  an  essential  public  need,  not 
necessarily  related  to  economic  development. 
Under  the  new  act,  each  project  must  tend 
to  improve  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
opportunity  for  the  successful  esUiblishment 
or  expansion  of  industrial  or  ccinmeroial 
plants  or  facilities,  or  assist  otherwise  in  tlie 
creation  of  additional  long-term  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  primarily  benefit  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  mem.bers  of  low- 
income  families  or  otherwise  substantially 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Economic 
Opporttmity  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  While  apparently  drgible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act.  many  of  the  pending  APW  applications 
clearly  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  act.  For  insUince.  the  total  includes  3G3 
grant  requests  for  courthouses,  ttjwnhal'.s, 
and  the  lilce,  amounting  to  $61  million,  and 
51  srsnt  requests  for  hospitals  and  other 
he-ilih  facilities  amounting  to  $29  million, 
most  of  which  do  not  meet  the  new  require- 
ments. 

(3 1  Many  of  the  pending  APW  anplication.s 
date  back  to  1D62  .nnd  1963.  and  we  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  projects  have  been 
bu:lt  in  ihe  meruitime. 

(4)  Among  the  624  grant  requests  for  water 
and  sewer  inciUtics  and  other  utilities 
amounting  to  $129  million,  tliere  appears  to 
be  a  preponderance  of  prrjects  which  may 
not  meet  the  test  of  contributing  to  eco- 
nomic development,  snd  the  same  appears  to 
be  true  cf  the  573  erant  req-iests  for  streets 
and  roads,  amounting  to  $92  million. 

Conservatively  e.-Mraated,  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  APW  ••backlog,"  or  about 
$150  miUiou  in  grant  requests,  -wtII  be  eligible 
under  the  new  act. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  flow  of  new  appli- 
cations under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  w.os  drastically  reduced  in  the  spring  of 
1963,  when  both  CFA  and  DHEW  announced 
that  APW  funds  were  already  oversuhscribed. 
A  large  Infliix  of  new  applications  which 
would  be  eli?r.ble  under  the  new  act  may, 
therefore,  be  anticipated  as  soon  as  tlie  new 
lavv  is  passed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Thiis  analysis  was 
prepared  by  the  Secrets n.'  of  Commerce. 
It  states: 

Cons?r-.'ative:y  ei;tiniatcd,  no  more  than 
ore-third  cf  the  APW  "backlog."  or  about 
tl50  million  in  grant  reqttests.  will  be  eligible 
under  the  new  act. 

M:-.  IvIUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  are  "conservatively  estimated." 
Whf.tpvcr  figure  is  used  to  settle  do^-n 
that  $450  million  figure  will  be  an  esti- 
mate. His  ffucss  may  be  better  than 
mine,  and  his  guess  may  be  more  con- 
servative than  mine.  Whatever  the  size 
of  the  bacldog,  it  gives  a  running  start 
for  communities  which  have  applica- 
tions on-  file,  and  militates  against  com- 
munities wliich  do  not  liave  applications 


on  file,  even  though  their  need  might  be 
greater. 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  tlic  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

MINNESOT.'l    AND   THE    PfBI  IC    V/ORK3   .\ND    ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  .%CT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1648,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Dcvelopmeni  Act  of  1265.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  bccau.>::e  this 
legislation  represents  a  sound  approacii 
to  the  problems  of  labor  i;uiplu.i  nnd  eco- 
nomic decline  in  many  avcfis  of  liie  Na- 
tion. It  extends  and  improves  Uie  im- 
portant features  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  and  the  Ai^palacliian  le- 
deveiopment  e.xpcrience.  It  prQpoi>cs  to 
deal  with  underdcveloiimcnt  by  a  con- 
certed regional  and  areaVside  attack, 
groupmg  distressed  areas  togetlier  to 
form  economically  viable  development 
districts. 

Tiiose  of  us  who  have  v.iorkcd  closely 
with  the  ARA  and  tiic  accelerated  public 
works  in  the  past  wiU  recognize  in  tlie 
new  bill  many  substantive  and  techni- 
cal imprcvcincnts  wliicli  will  make  these 
programs  more  effective  anti  more  suited 
to  the  ta.sk  of  mobilizing  0ur  economic 
resources.  i 

Tlie  greatest  promite  of  America  has 
ahvays  been  the  unqualined!  as::mance  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  people  regard- 
less of  their  backu'round  or  circum- 
stances. We  have  made  it  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  every  American  be  af- 
forded the  chance  to  build  r.  full  life  for 
him.';elf  and  his  family.  Today  in  Amer- 
ica there  are  a  v.ide  range  of  programs 
and  projects  to  guarantee 'that  no  cne 
is  denied  this  chance  because  of  race, 
bccau.'se  of  a  lack  of  rdueflion,  or  be- 
cause of  the  poverty  of  liis  birth. 

But  today  opportunity  iis  closed  to 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans  because 
of  tlie  economic  decline  of  tlie  area  in 
which  they  live.  lu  sucSi  distressed 
areas,  which  spread  throughout  tlio 
country,  young  people  leavg  sciiool  early 
to  help  their  families  and  tlius  rob  tlicm- 
selves  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed 
for  a  full  and  rich  life.  The  same  young 
people  leave  the  area  entirely,  stripping 
it  of  the  youth  and  visor  necessary  to 
fight  its  economic  problem."?,  lhc.se  cir- 
cianstances  lead  to  blocked  pro-aess  and 
fui'ther  decline. 

We  simply  cannot  alTord  to  waste  our 
human  and  natural  resources.  Loss  of 
economic  power  stunts  national  piowth 
and  inliibits  our  position  as  the  leading 
nation  in  the  world  community. 

Most  of  all,  vee  cannot  .'rit  contentedly 
by  and  allow  millions  of  Americans  to  be 
foreclosed  from  the  lulfiiliijent  of  hoi)e 
that  the  rest  of  us  share  This  wculd 
deny  tlie  American  promi.se  I  spoke  of 
earlier — the  unqualified  assurance  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

I  am  most  happy  that  the  bill  specifi- 
cally provides  for  relief  and  assistance  to 
those  living  in  substandard  and  poveity 
conditions  on  Indian  reservations  in  the 
United  States.  This  bill  recognizes  that 
the  great  majority  of  thc^e  areas  are 
among  the  most  critical  in  the  United 
states  in  terms  of  labor  surplus,  eco- 
nomic distress,  and  poverty. 


As  former  attorney  general  of  Minne- 
.sota  and  one  who  has  lone:  been  inter- 
ested in  Indian  affairs  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  economic  development  in  eco- 
nomically di.stres.scd  areas,  I  myself  was 
.^hocked  by  a  recent  review  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  our  own  Indiana. 

In  the  Stale  of  Minnesota  there  aip  en- 
tire communities,  not  just  Lsolatcd  fami- 
lies, living  on  Indian  reservations  in  pov- 
erty and  in  destitution.  The  median 
family  income  of  the  Indians  on  Leech 
Lake,  White  Earth,  and  Nctt  Lake  Reser- 
vations is  under  $1,000  a  year,  which  as 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  President,  is  ieVs 
than  one-third  of  the  minimum  which 
our  Govcrr.ment  has  a.scribed  as  the  pov- 
ert;,'  line  and  poverty  level. 

The  unemployment  rate  on  Leech  Lake 
ranges  from  40  to  80  percent  depending 
upon  the  time  of  the  year.  At  Nett  Lake 
tiic  aveiTL-e  rate  is  69  percent,  at  White 
Earth  60  percent,  at  Red  Lake  47  percent. 

Nhiety  percent  of  the  Indians  at  Leech 
Lake  live  in  rubstandard  honsinj^,  and  70 
to  100  percent  of  the  children  drop  out  of 
the  public  .-^^hools  in  the  area  before 
graduating  from  the  12th  grade. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other 
area  in  the  country  or  any  other  people 
in  the  country  that  could  mark  a  higher 
rate  of  dropout  than  that. 

Tills  is,  I  think,  a  pathetic  circum- 
stance of  incalculable  proportior^  in  the 
midit  of  tlie  richest  nation  in  the  v.orld. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  attempt  in  Min- 
nesota to  harness  experienced,  retired 
managerial  talent,  making  them  avail- 
able for  an  ■extended  pc  riod  of  time  to 
v.-ork  with  those  on  Indian  reservations 
and  train  them  in  management  and 
development  skills. 

I  think  our  businessmen  would  find 
such  a  project  exciting,  if  we  could  say 
to  them,  "You  are  now  retired  at  the  a"e 
of  65.  You  are  in  good  health.  Why 
do  you  not  help  us  put  together  an  in- 
dusti-y  that  will  provide  employment, 
diver.-ification,  and  give  these  people  a 
chance  to  net  .started?" 

The  bill  does  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  technical  and  manaaement  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  to  local  de- 
velopment areas.  Many  of  those  areas 
lack  the  technical  ."Skills  and  know-how  to 
attack  their  problems  in  an  efficient  and 
practical  fashion.  The  technical  assist- 
ance the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  redevelopment  areas  includes 
project  plannin'4  and  fea.<;ibility  studies, 
management  and  operational  assistance, 
and  studies  evaluating  the  needs  of  end 
developing  potentiahties  for  economic 
growth  of  sucli  ai-eas.  This  section  will 
provide  local  areas  with  a.ssi.stance  in 
developing  their  staff,  their  action  pro- 
gi-ains,  and  liaison  with  Federal  and 
other  agencies  that  will  be  needed  to 
further  their  progress  under  this  act. 
It  v.iU  assist  them  in  understanding 
what  the  economic  potential  of  their  area 
is.  It  Will  help  them  pinpoint  methods 
by  which  they  might  harness  the  eco- 
nomic resources  they  possess. 

In  this  connection,  the  bill  will  allow 
the  Secretary  to  provide  such  technical 
and  managerial  a.ssistance  through  ex- 
Iierienced  retired  managerial  talent.  It 
.seems  to  me  a  terrible  was*^e  to  have 
hundreds  of  top  executive  personnel,  wlio 
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have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  unique 
and  rewarding  expei-ience  of  entrepre- 
neurial ventures,  who  have  behind  them 
skills  and  talents  to  assemble  capital,  to 
development  of  management  systems,  to 
train  and  assemble  what  is  necessary  to 
make  an  entei-prise  work  not  being  fully 
used  by  our  society. 

I  might  add  at  that  point  that  many 
loading  executives  in  Minnesota  who 
have  reached  retirement  age  have  come 
to  me  and  said.  "Now,  what  do  I  do?  I 
am  in  good  health.  I  should  like  to  help 
m  some  fashion.  Is  thcie  .some  area  in 
which  I  can  contribute  my  talents  and 

time?" 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  exciting 
features  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  the  provision  to  use  those 
talents  where  they  are  most  needed. 

In  addition,  I  was  most  happy  to  see 
included  in  the  bill  language  to  insure 
that  eligible  areas  will  not  lose  designa- 
jtion  or  have  their  eligibility  removed  in 
cases  where  economic  growth  may  be 
'short  term  or  where  the  growth  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  increased  tem- 
porary emiiloyment.  In  many  areas,  an 
influx  of  construction  labor,  with  a  cor- 
responding rise  of  employment,  will 
cause  a  rise  in  unemployment  statistics 
which  is  purely  temporary  and  passing. 
Once  the  construction  workers  leave,  af- 
fected areas  would  have  to  wait  3  years 
for  renewed  eligibility,  and  many  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  Federal  programs 
would  be  lost  in  the  intervening  period. 
This  amendment  would  allow  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  during  which  it  could  be 
demonstrated  with  some  assurance  that 
the  expansive  effects  in  certain  areas 
were  not  merely  temporary. 

I  see  this  amendment  as  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  success  of  the  program  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  in  many  oth- 
er regions  across  the  Nation. 

I  had  specifically  in  mind  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  in  the  heart  of  Min- 
nesota's traditional  Iron  Range.     There 
we  are  experiencing  the  beginning  of  a 
taconite    development    which    stretches 
acro-ss  that  range.     Approximately  five 
per.sons  will  be  engaged  in  construction 
labor  for  every  one  person  who  is  finally 
employed  in  the  taconite  mines  once  the 
;industry  is  in  full  operation.    There  will 
jbo  several  thou.sand  construction  labor- 
ers and  workers  in  related  construction 
work  on  the  raime  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  that  fact  would  probably  make 
St.   Louis   County    and   Itasca    County 
\  technically    ineligible    under   the    ARA. 
■  But  once  the  plants  were  in  full  opcra- 
;  tion,  I  believe  the  statistics  would  reflect 
;  that  those  counties  would  once  again  be 
]  eligible. 

What  the  amendment,  incorporated  in 
'  the    bill,    would    provide    is    that    those 
counties  might   continue  to   be  eligible 
'during  that  period,  recognizing  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  employment. 

Many  Senators  must  share  in  the  praise 
for  the  drafting  and  work  on  this  good 
bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered titles  II  and  IV  of  this  legislation, 
I  think  that  my  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas!  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mireI  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
MusKiEl  are  to  be  commended  and  con- 
gratulated on  the  fine  result  of  their 
work.  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  for  his  ex- 
cellent work  in  preparing  this  bill  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  was  most 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
play  a  role  in  drafting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment.  Does  he 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  also? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  yield  the  nec- 
essary time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sena- or  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
v.  i.'-h  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  1648,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

The  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and 
the  Maine-New  Hampshire  seacoast  area, 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  other  com- 
munities which  are  about  to  be  hit  by  the 
loss  of  major  sources  of  employment,  will 
all  share  my  appreciation  for  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  retaining,  and  indeed,  strengthenina, 
the  language  of  my  bill,  S.  400,  which 
would  have  amended  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  own  sincere 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michiuan  IMr.  McNamaraI.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DouGiAsl,  and  my  neighbor  from  Maine 
!Mr.  MusKiEi,  for  their  assistance  and 
contributions  toward  the  best  possible 
legislation  for  the  problems  facing  Ports- 
mouth. 

What  section  401  < a  m  4  >  does  is  to  pro- 
vide the  full  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  earmarked  for  redevelop- 
ment areas  for  communities  such  as 
Portsmouth  which  are  threatened  with 
severe  unemployment  because  of  the 
planned,  future  loss  of  a  major  source  of 
employment.  In  the  case  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  seacoast  area,  such  a  threat  has 
been  posed  by  the  statements  of  the  De- 
prrtment  of  Defeirse  that  the  workload 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  will 
undergo  a  severe  drop  by  1968. 

The  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Production  and  Stabilization  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  clearly  broueht  out  the  sea- 
coast region's  need  for  this  type  of  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 


(Mr.  MusKiEl  to  my  statement,  which 
will  be  brief.  At  the  end  of  it  I  expect 
to  ask  a  question. 

First,  I  shall  support  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  have  good,  strong, 
pennanent  legislation  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic works.  We  might  call  it  made -work, 
or  whatever  we  will.  The  program  is 
necessary  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  areas  are  so  depleted 
financially  and  their  resources  are  so 
thin  that  they  cannot  modernize,  if  we 
might  use  that  term,  fast  enough  to  get 
into  the  running  and  thereby  support 
a  viable  economy  at  the  present  time. 
With  a  little  lift  they  could  get  over  that 
barrier. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows, 
title  IV  establishes  the  basic  standards 
for  designation  of  redevelopment  areas 
under  the  pending  bill.  The  two  primary 
criteria  are  that  an  area  first,  must  have 
an  imemployment  rate  in  excess  of  the 
national  average:  or  second,  have  a  fam- 
ily median  income  not  in  excess  of  40  per- 
cent of  the  national  family  median  in- 
come. I  am  aware  that  these  criteria 
were  drawn  purposefully  to  be  more  re- 
strictive than  the  standards  which  were 
established  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act.  In  addition  they  are  concerned 
with  economic  factors  rather  than  labor 
surplus  standards. 

Although  I  agree  that  the  standards 
under  this  bill  should  be  more  restrictive 
than  those  of  previous  acts.  I  question 
the  particular  standards  set  up  in  title 
IV. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  20 
counties  in  my  State  would  not  be  able 
to  qualify-.  Some  of  those  counties  have 
a  relatively  thin  economic  status  and 
standing. 

As  Will  be  recalled,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  adopted  the  stand- 
ard that  a  family  whose  annual  income 
v,as  less  than  $3,000  should  be  classified 
as  a  poverty  stricken  family.  Nation- 
wide, 21.4  percent  of  all  families  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $3,000.  The  average 
for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  however,  was 
51.1  percent  of  all  families,  and  every 
county  in  the  State  exceeded  the  national 
average  of  21.4  percent.  Therefore,  all 
of  the  20  counties  excluded  under  this 
bill  exceed  the  national  average  for 
families  with  less  than  $3,000.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Prentiss  County  62.1  percent  of 
all  families  have  less  than  $3,000  inc««fce; 
in  all  of  the  20  counties  except  one,  the 
percent  of  families  having  less  than 
!=^3.000  exceeds  30  percent.  So  it  is  clear 
that  19  of  these  20  counties  far  exceed 
the  national  average  for  poverty  stand- 
ards as  adopted  last  year  when  Congress 
passed  the  antipoverty  bill.  In  view 
of  these  facts  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  modifying  the  standards. 

I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment,  be- 
cause this  is  a  complicated  subject  to 
deal  with,  and  needs  the  benefit  of  the 
consideration  of  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  their  ex- 
perts. I  hope  that  as  the  bill  progresses 
through  Congress,  those  handling  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
additional  facts  that  the  debate  has 
brought  out.  tc  see  if  some  standard 
could  be  adopted  which  would  protect  the 
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bill  and  its  sound  provisions,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  possible  for  some  of 
tic  counties  which  are  situated  as  I  have 
d'sfiibed  to  be  included. 

If  we  amend  title  IV,  for  example,  to 
make  counties  eht;ible  if  their  family 
in  -ome  did  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
nniional  family  median  or  53  percent, 
which  equals  the  $3,000  .standard  of  the 
poverty  bill,  7  gl  these  20  counties  in 
? 'issi.s.sippi  which  are  now  excluded  would 
be  eli'iblp.  The.^o  countie.^  arc  Union. 
Prcntis.s,  Tishomin'.o,  Scott.  Itawamba, 
Woyne.  and  Alcorn.  I  believe  these  are 
c-.U'\tios  of  prcat  nerd  and  should  not  be 

excluded  from  paiticipotion  in  the  hene- 
fi.s  of  this  pio!'ram.  Witli  only  a  .<^man 
variation  in  the  formula,  I  believe  thofc 
covmtie.s  could  qualify  for  participalion 
in  the  program. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Scnal'^r  frora 
Mp.irie  what  hi.s  interest  would  bo  in  a 
certain  .situation.  I  do  not  e.'^k  him  to 
nive  a  bindiuT  promi.'^c  at  tb.is  .sta^-o  of 
the  d  'bate. 

J.lr.  IVfUSKTE.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
p-^licy  could  dcvelcp  in  the  direction 
v.hich  the  Senator  from  MLsisissippi  has 
£':^T^.-tcd.  The  '♦O-percent-of-national- 
niodian -income  to.'t  was  written  into  the 
bill  becau.so  the  criteria  in  the  Area  Re- 
d'^velopmcnt  Act  were  unnatisf.^^ctory 
V.  iih  re.~pcct  to  rural  areas — that  is.  areas 
a.s  to  which  no  labor  statistics  and  un- 
emtilo-'mr-nt  fi'^ures  were  available.  Tho 
Area  Redevelopment  Adnrlnistration  de- 
vclope^i  some  ad  hoc  .standards,  v.hich 
were  rc^nilarized  by  its  regulations.  They 
v.cro  u.'^tful  and  helpful  in  sprcadin':  the 
benefits  of  program.s  into  areas  such  as 


the  Senator  from  Mississippi  describes. 
Out  of  this  experience  was  developed  the 
criterion  of  40  percent  of  national  median 
income. 

A.s  experience  develop.'^  iindar  the  pro- 
posed act,  I  would  not  be  at  all  .surprised 
if  the  apency  and  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress found  that,  in  all  justice,  this 
standard  should  be  broadenctl  so  as  to 
cover  the  area.s  with  which  the  Senator 
from  MLs.sissippi  is  concerned. 

rar.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  his  fine  .sentiment  along 
that  line.  The  situation  I  ha\  e  dc.-cribcd 
could  exist  bcc.Tjsc  of  the  lack  of  more 
accurate  statistics  as  to  the  percentage 
of  persons  who  are  actually  employed. 

I  hope  that  as  the  bill  Ipro^rerses 
th.iou'-h  Con'^ress.  the  Senator  from 
Alaine  will  be  friendly  to  the  idf  a  that  the 
ciitcrion  sliould  be  changed  and  the 
formiila  modified  Lo  the  exteht  of  per- 
haps beinT  more  accura-e,  soi  as  to  in- 
clude countries  thai  arc  near  die  border- 
line of  the  formi;la  I 

Ivlr.  MU3KIE.  Wcslvall  ccrVainly  take 
a  'jo:)d  louk  at  the  situi'tion  ta  see  if  the 
formula  shotild  be  modified,  i  thank  the 
Senator  fr;r  his  support  ar.d  ffjr  his  elo- 
quent expression  of  the  plii!o.'-a])hy  of  the 
bill.  ' 

Mr.  STENNI-S.     I  tha:ik  tite  Senator 
fr'>m  M?ine.     I  ajiprcciate  th 
work  that  h.?  end  oth.'^r  Senators  are  do- 
in"  in  th's  f  eld. 

?.Tr.  Prcs'dcnt,  I  ask  unanilnou.s  con 
?  lit  to  liLOve  i^rinted  at  this  p 
Rscop.o  a  table  of  the  counties 


and  the  percentaj?e  of  families  having 
less  than  $3,000  annual  income. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Perocnta-'e  of 
(amilic;  with 

Coiintks  cxtluc'tj 

Topulution 
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annu.il 
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I'eiirl  Kiver 

22,411 

44.3 
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7,013 

4«.  1 

JlurrUstiii.. 

n'.).4s'j 

4  '.  1 

Jackson 

r>r.,  T.zi 

■  " 

23.  r, 

ToUiL, 

S4<i,77» 

:)int  in  the 
of  Missis- 


sijipi  that  are  excluded,  their  j  lopulation 


Compnrifton  r/  iv''is'r  n!  nri'l  ccjumirc 


ItfTIl 


ARA 


1.  7  in  it?  nn  indiviiliiul  k>-in  nnioiint 
J.  I.iiiut*  on  Krdtral  iurlRl[iLiUon.  . 


Nonp.. 

G.*)  p''r<''nl 


Nnnr 

G."i  pcrornt. 


3.  I  irvii'?  on  tiTiii 

4.  Katf  of  iIltlre^■t- 


r.  Scriirity  rrriuiri  'I 

f .  Working  eapit'dt  loans. 

7.  Furil-  a\;.iljMe.- 

8.  T">  ■-■•ri'lirn? 


f.  .\Mitlo)i,U  .Can  iutliority. 


2.'i  yrr  r<! C.i  yfan:. 

Kstiit>lL>-nc(l  Willi  Tri'ii:-ury  III  liH-rwriti  i'n^t  to  TrcM";i 

oi'lion.    am 


ReaEonaMc  ri'^^irnnrt'  nf  rr'inj  ii  ort. 
Can  po  to  2<1  ixisition. 

N'oiif 

r-r'  t  to  c\f(< '1   «20o,f nn,»'<<o  in   l&a.-^s 
(ji.f^tnti'JiiiL'. 


cost*.     F  .t:l. 
Re.i"=oriMt>U'  n": 
Can  po  lo  2i 

CiinrnnUp  iiji 
Et;in')iii2  til! 

Annual  ui'i  r<i| 
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1.  ^pi'lfiinlF  .iiii'foM  <1  I.J-  iu-lruincntrllty  of  St:ito.  or 

I.  I'rovi'lc  ii;or<  il.un  U-i'<rior:.ry  tillcvktion  ofiUK  v\\\  V 

'■<.  N'ot  riv.dlililf  for  rrlori'iidn. 

4.  FinLin'-iii;;  ii:,ii:-t  not  ).i   iP'i  ru  i-i   n-.r.fl-.iMo. 


Pu'  !i<  Ltility  lo  .n:' 


I'LiMiC  r.:ci!ii\ 


:.:::  MUGKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  iiihuites  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
ft  'An  Massachusetts. 

:\!r.  KENNEDY  of  I^.Ia  ;.sachusetts.  Mr. 
P. evident.  I  support  S.  1643,  which  is  a 
v:ry  fai-rcacliin.?  bill  and  perhaps  one 
-::  'he  most  significant  pieces  of  proposed 

but  more,  it  puts  the  apprcrC'Wis  stamp 
of  Congress  on  planning.     TLi ;  isKJiiJor 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  questions  liave  been  asked 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  three 
progroms.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  poiiit  in  the  Rrcona 
a,  table  entitled  ■'Compari.scn  of  Indus- 
trial Commcrcinl  Loan  Pronrrms." 
which  consi.sts  of  a  com.parison  of  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  in  nine  cate^ori':'-. 

Tliere  be'n^r  no  objection,  the  table  v;:  s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


(i!  loan  proqram.t 


FDA 


SBA ,  7fa)  loans 


•.V  filii.s  at  Pecrctary's 

ints    to    covfT    otl'.cr 
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lOf^ition. 

to  T'O  [(crcent  of  out- 
ice. 

uilion  for  all  loan.=  and 
n.wi.iXiO  -.innually. 


uliflivlsion  thereof  conr< 

,lt  rut. 


■^.(.'■.O.IHIO. 

luo  [XTcint  <limt  lo-in.*:;  90  jxTPrnt  'Jii-.r.mUi  s  or 

riiirtififution. 
10  years. 
Same  as  AT!  A  in  A  n.\  area.s:  otlierwise  maxiinura 

5' J  iKircoiit. 

"Of  such  soun'l  value  or  so  securcl  a."=  r.a.«)nfiMy 
lo  a.<--ure  rci-Byiiuiit."  StricUT  colluttral  ru- 
qninmeTit":  t'lun  ARA. 

No  rt'Striction. 

N'ot  to  cvcee'l  M.'Sri.rTiO.f/iO  orft  m 'irj,  in- 
clil'lin?  l'overt.v  Aft  and  fH?.T-t(T  loarv'.  Aiv 
firoviifiaU'ly  .'^2.■(),WlO,fX«J  uiiiii*il  aut:;oriiy 
will  rcinain  a.s  of  Ji:tif  30,  igr.").  _^ 

nuri  Willi  froMrirs  of  <  toiioniir  0(\t  In|  n  <nt. 


oan« 


Also  rcQuifi'd  to  make  Fnarant<>cd  loam  first  if 

ijosviljlc. 
fa)  Di&ii^ter   omi?.  3  perernt.  :::0  ye  ir>.  ri.i  !i'-iit, 
(1)  I'overly  iinigrmn.    tJ.'.!**").  ini^  rest  T'rovi>ioii 

same  -.is  Eeoaoiiiii-  Devtlo-  in"  nt  Ail.  I.'.  ;.i'.jrs, 

"rc;iSoii:iMi-  liS^ijrrjiiw  of  rrj,:.\ii n  l." 
(.<•)  liivrstnx  lit  company  .iO  i  crcent  or  «;i.ono,nilO. 

-.N  !iic!iever  le.ss. 
(d)  Sl.ii     :Mid   ,ori    iIcvclopiMPiit  wjikj-iuj   for 

rplojiiiiiB    to   sinail    liusincfs.    25-y^.r   term 

(s :«.  .*,ni  'iIkI  .-.(12) 
fi)  SmiliII  I  iisii'tss  .iivestnipiit  coii:p;i|i;  j-il'.-!vs* 
of  diflient'TTPS  on  tnnlchin?  Iws  <  »V  ^"  *"-''»'.fif'). 


lation  to  come  before  Con^jress  thus 
It  involves  economic  development; 


tant.  Planning  at  the  reffi)nal  level; 
l..lannin5  at  the  .multicountyj  level;  and 
p:.'^.iininr?  at  the  local  level.  As  in  the 
cr,  'J  of  t-:e  Appalachia  legf.slation,  it 
li oks  to  sound  programs  of  Ipublic  im- 
provements .geared  to  stimtiiatiiT^  per- 
manent industrial  grov.th  and  pcr- 
i:inn:'n'  employment. 

S.  1C48  recogriizcs  that  thcBc  are  areas 
other  than  Appalachia  vrhich  have  not 
.shared  in  the  general  level  o '  our  pros- 


peri!  y  and  seriously  need  resource  de- 
velopm-^nt  throu-jn  Federal  assistance. 
This  is  the  philosophy  that  was  shared 
by  many  of  us  at  Ihc  time  of  the  debate 
on  the  Appalachia  bill.  As  Senators 
will  remiember.  it  W'as  because  such  a 
piece  of  legislation  was  promised  by  the 
administration  lo  cover  national  needs 
that  we  held  off  in  expanding  the  Ap- 
palachia program  to  include  o'ur  other 
needy  areas.     S.  1648  seeks  lo  fulfill  the 
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nromise  and   to  expand  the   ix)licy   of  tant  legislation.    I  a,sk  unanimous  con-     Public  Works  Committee,   members   of 

regional  rehabilitation.  sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  Massa-     the  New  England  senatorial  delegation 

i  wish  to  compliment  the  Senators  and  chusetts  joint  resolution  be  placed  at  this     and  representatives  from  industry,  labor, 

other  Members  of   Congress   who  have  point  in  the  Record.                                           and  the  Governors  of  our  various  States 

worked  dili'xently  and  persistently  to  de-  The  fonnal  presentation  of  this  resolu-     made  a  comprehensive  presentation  in 

velop  the  concept  of  regional  develop-  tion  was  made  in  the  Record  earlier  to-     support  of  S.   1648  and  S.  812.     There 

ment  for  other  areas  of  our  Nation,  and  day.                                                                           was  bipartisan  support,  and  it  was  strong 

who  have  worked  hard  on  the  particular  There   being   no   objecticn,   the   joint     support. 

bill  before  us.     My  particular  gratitude  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

goes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  the  Record,  as  follows : 

iMr.  McN,\r,i,'iRA  i  and  the  junior  Senator  Rlsolution  by  the  Commonwealth  of 

from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI  who  have  done  Massachusetts 

an  outstanding  job  in  guiding  this  legis-  iichoIaiiGr..s   mcmori.^Uzing   the   congress   or 

lation  in  commit',  ee  and  on  the  floor.  the  United  States  to  enr.ct  legislation  pro- 

■  """       ~  vidi.it;    Federal    grants    and    assistance    to 
economically   distressed  areas   and   regions 


S.  1648  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  regional 
commis-sions  to  study  the  needs  of  our 
less  developed  areas,  and  come  up  v.ith 
broad  economic  recommendations  and 
programs  which  can  be  applied  above 
and  beyond  existing  Federal  assistance. 
It  combines  the  better  features  of  the 
area  redevelopment  and  accelerated 
public  works  pro" rams,  placing  primary 
emphasis  on  public  imiirovemeats  ti:at 
will  fpster  and  expand  industry. 

It  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
role  that  the  healthier  communities  must 
play  in  a.s.^istin?  t'~e  less  fortunate  areas. 
The  opportunity  is  provided  for  multi- 
county  economic  devcloi^ment  districts 
vouch  could  briP":  to;4cthcr  eligible  and 
nonelj-uble  areas  under  special  regional 
and  JAibrc'-'ioiial  plans  for  growtli.  This 
tvpe  Qf  economic,  multicounty  plannint; 
is  already  underway  in  mv  State.  The 
planning  and- technical  assistance  money 
provided  in  the  bill  v;ill  give  these  larger 
areas  > a  good  opportunity  to  work  out 
ccordMiatcd  prc:.rams. 

Thc^  key  to  this  new  legislation  is  co- 
ordination; among  tlic  communities; 
among  the  States:  and  between  the 
States'  and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  gO^l  of  the  legi.slation  is  to  apiily  the 
aK.'-;istance  to  those  areas  and  projects 
V  here;  it  will  do  thic  most  good  for  the 
long  haul.  This  is  a  iniblic  works  bill 
with  a'  plan;  it  signifies  an  cxeerent  ap- 
proach for  the  future.  I  sincerely  urge 
its  passage. 

I  ast'  March.  I  made  a  special  address 
to  the]  Mas.-achusetts  Leei.slature  citing 
the  crucial  need  for  a  coordinated 
regioniil  development  program  for  New 
Englai;id,  and  for  a  regional  commission 
to  impleir.ent  this  program.  The  re- 
sponsq  which  I  received  to  this  suggestion 
at  that  time  v.as  particularly  cncouracr- 
ing.  Today  I  am  extremely  g  rat  Tied  to 
announce  that  the  ?.Tassachusctts  Hcure 
and  Sofnate  have  adopted  a  ioint  resolu- 
tion flilly  supporting  S.  1G43  and  the 
concept  of  a  New  England  regional  com- 
mi.ssioh. 

The]  joint  resolution  emphasizes  that 
the  ecqnomiiB  status  of  New  England  more 
than  qualifies  the  region  for  assistance 
P'ovided  under  S.  IGIG,  and  it  .supports 
the  p'.incipal  that  regional  planning  will 
be  cff  ■'p'ive  and  beneficial  in  coping  v.ith 
our  ecfj'ioriiic  prcbicms. 

r.Ir.  President,  I  think  this  expression 
of  approval  from  the  1^ 'assachusetts  Lct- 
i.sialurc  is  a  splcivilid  example  of  the  v.ay 
many  sections  of  the  country  feel  about 
this  e<?onomic  development  bill,  and  I 
would  hope  that  other  States  in  New 
England,  and  in  ether  areas,  wotild  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Masoachu.'=ctts  in  offerin'x 
State  legislative  support  for  this  impor- 


Mr.  President,  this  regional  approach 
to  solving  economic  problems  was  very 
much  a  part  of  President  Kennedy's 
thinking.  As  a  Senator,  he  devoted  his 
first  speeches  on  this  floor  to  outlining 
New  England  problems,  and  calling  for 
a  multistate  approach  to  solving  them. 
He  sought  the  united  efforts  of  the  entire 
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has  recently  launched  an  attack  en  certain 
areas  of  poverty,  undevelopment.  and  under- 
dcveloiimcnt  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965;  and 

VVhcita.s  there  are  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress or  the  United  States  two  bills,  cospoii- 
sored  by  Kcn.;tor  Edv.'af.d  M.  Kennedy,  one 
pr  >v;d.nr;  gr,,n".s  for  I'ublic  works  and  devel.- 
opment  lacilities  and  other  financial  a-ssist- 
ance  to  alleviate  unemployment  in  other 
ccnuomicrJiy  distressed  areas  and  regions  (S. 
1018 1  and  or.c  proviuir.g  for  the  use  of  public 
wcirhs  and  ciiier  cconcmic  programs  in  a 
coordinated  effort  to  aid  other  economically 
d.s  dvaniacred  arc.i?  of  the  Nation  (S.  812); 
ur.d 

Vvliercas  said  bills  provide  for  the  creation 
of  regional  coramissions  to  plan  and  unple- 
mciit  economic  pro^iams,  designed  to  foster 
reci.jmJ  productivity,  and  growth;  and 

Whereas  such  a  regional  commis.=i&n  for 
New  ErigUind  '.vovild  be  extrcniely  efyeclive 
and  beneficial  In  coping  with  serious  eco- 
nomic problem.s  which  transcend  State 
boundaries;,  and  which  require  Federal  as- 
Ei.stance  founded  on  sound  planning  and 
directed  to  project."^  that  will  enhance  long- 
term  growth;  and 

Whereas  at  a  joint  session  of  the  General 
Court  cf  Mnt^sachtisetts  on  March  9,  1965, 
Senator  Kennedy  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
gencr;.!  cotu't  authorize  participation  In  a 
New  England  Regional  CommiL-Eion  which 
wofild  work  for  regional  dcve:opment  and 
cooperation,  and  his  intention  to  sponsor 
nnjor  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  development  of 
tVic  New  England  region;  and 

Wi.crcns  said  lcgislati<-:n  is  vital  to  the  New 
England  region  whose  econonilc  status  more 
thnn  qunlUics  it  for  the  assi.'^tance  provided 
by  said  legislation,  becau'^e  of  many  critical 
problems,  the  more  pressing  of  wlilch  are 
c.itised  by  the  closing  of  military  installa- 
tions, slack  growth,  deficient  tr.Tnsportfltion 
bccoinirig  niore  critical  each  d?y,  inndeqiiatc 
water  pcUuticn  control,  high  electric  power 
CT-Ets.  a  declining  fishing  Indurtry.  imde- 
velnped  nntur.il  resotirces,  and  unemploy- 
ment:  Tiierrfore  be  it 

rcFolrrd.  That  the  General  Cotirt  of  Mns- 
sachttsetts  rcpprctfuliv  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  Unif^d  Staters  to  enact  Senat.e  bill 
1648  and  Senate  bill  812.  thereby  providing 
for  strong,  effective  regional  development 
c.'<mm:.'-F'o;-)s  to  coordinate  an  attack  on  the 
varied  regional  problems:  and  be  it  ftirth.^r 
Rc^nlrrd.  That  the  Ge-.ieral  Court  of  Mas- 
saclitisetts  rccogniJes  the  im.portance  of  re- 
g'cn,"l  Planning  in  connTt^on  with  such 
legislation,  and  looks  with  favor  upon  the 
participation  by  the  Commonvealth  of  Mas- 
STOhus'^tts  In  a  New  England  regional  de- 
velopment commission:  and  be  it  further 

Kc^olird,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  c-opies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  State.'-,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
brnnch  cf  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Ml-.  President,  at  the  hearings  before  the 


He  supported  the  idea  of  New  England 
Governors'  conferences,  he  backed  the 
New  England  Council,  representing  busi- 
nessmen, all  with  the  conviction  that  the 
way  to  get  New  England  moving  for- 
ward again  was  to  plan,  and  coordinate, 
and  organize,  and  work  hard.  Above  all, 
he  be'ieved  that  New  England's  develop- 
ment would  be  best  obtained  by  regional 
planning  and  sound  Federal-State  pro- 
grams. 

S.  1648,  then,  in  large  part,  reflects  the 
President's  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
heli:)ful  if  excerpts  of  certain  statements 
and  materials  were  placed  in  the  Record 
which  would  provide  a  picture  of  our  New 
England  situation,  and  the  strong  sup- 
poit  this  bill  has  received  in  our  New 
England  area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.atement  Delivered  by  Sen.\tor  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  M'^ssachusetts,  in 
slpport  of  the  p-cblic  works  and  eco- 
not.iic  Development  Bill  (  S.  1648)  and 
THE  Need  for  Such  Legislation  in  the 
New  Fng:  \xd  Regional  Area.  Tcesd.^y. 
Arp.tL  27,   1965 

Jlr.  Cliairman.  I  am  delighted  to  appear 
before  the  ccmmittee  this  morning  and  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  administration's 
eco^icmic  development  bill.  As  the  chair- 
man well  knows,  many  of  us  were  seriously 
concerned  dtirire  the  Appalachia  debate  tliat 
other  areas  of  the  country,  also  lagging  in 
economic  growth,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tv'.r.itv  to  develop  region;  1  programs  similar 
to  Appalachia.  In  fact,  we  were  prepared  to 
introduce  our  own  region  amendments  to 
the  Anpalachian  legislation,  but  held  off  on 
this  alter  assurances  from  the  administra- 
tion that  we  would  be  covered  in  a  forthcom- 
ing  national   development   bill. 

Tills  we  nov,"  have  before  tis  in  S.  1648. 
0::e  of  its  most  important  provisions  con- 
cerns the  creation  of  regional  commissions 
to  plan  and  implement  long-range  economic 
program-:.  For  some  time.  I  have  urged  tiiat 
the°establiEhment  of  such  a  commission  for 
New  Engiand  would  be  extremely  efiective 
aad  beneficial.  Th.e  admniistration  has 
wisely  chosen  to  extend  the  Appalachia  ap- 
proach of  regional  programing  to  other  prob- 
lem areas.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  new  steps  in  economic  de- 
velopment legi:-lation  to  come  forward  in 
many  years. 

I  wouid  suggest  that  the  committee  seri- 
ously consider  integrating  the  l.inguage  of  S. 
812  into  tlie  administration  bill.  S.  812.  of 
which  I  am  a  ccsponsor.  was  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  |Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  whose  knowledge  and  cx"fr.cncc  in 
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this  field  is  of  the  highest  caliber.  I  feel  that 
this  hinguage  would  provide  more  effective 
guidelines  and  greater  flexibility  in  the  selec- 
Uoii.  of  regional  commissions;  a  stronger  in- 
centive for  such  commi-ssions  to  come  to  the 
iidiiiinistration  and  to  Congress  with  a  devel- 
DOineul  program  as  soon  as  passible;  and  a 
more  specific  description  of  the  membership 
oi  the  regional  commissions  and  of  the  power 
of  ihe  Federal  member  in  approving  commis- 
sion plans. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  regional  de- 
velopment commissions,  S.  1648  provides  for 
continuation  of  the  better  features  of  area 
rtdevclopment  and  accelerated  pubic  works 
asiiistance.  on  a  more  flexible  basis  with 
greater  emphasis  on  planning  for  permanent 
industrial  development  rather  than  the  mere 
creation  of  temporary  employment.  This  as- 
sistance would  be  available  as  soon  as  money 
is  appropriated,  and  for  the  most  part,  would 
not  have  to  w.iit  for  long-range  programs  t,o 
be  developed  bv  the  commiEslon.  Contin- 
uing ARA  and  APW  type  of  funding  to  as- 
sist existing  redevelopment  areas  is  of  crucial 
impoi-tance.  My  only  major  concern  here  is 
that  the  annual  money  authorized  for  public 
works  and  development  facility  grants  is  too 
modest  and  thus  should  be  increased  sub- 
stantially in  order  to  develop  a  truly  mean- 
ingful growth  program. 

S.  1648  has  two  other  features  which  I  like 
very  -nuch  and  which  I  feel  will  be  helpful  in 
implementing  long-range  growth  programs. 
One  involves  the  recognition  of  economic  de- 
velopment centers  which  altiiough  not  dis- 
tressed, would  still  be  eligible  for  develop- 
ment assistance  if  the  projects  would  con- 
tribute to  the  alleviation  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  low  income  in  siiriounding  areas. 
The  other  concerns  the  crer.tion  of  multi- 
county  economic  development  districts  which 
would  bring  together  eligible  and  noneUgible 
areas  under  a  kind  of  subregional  develop- 
ment plan  and  program. 

This  type  of  coordinated  area  attack  on  un- 
employment could  be  extremely  effective  in 
the  Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhill  area  of  Mas- 
s.ichusetts,  and  in  the  Fall  River-New  Bed- 
ford-Providence area. 

Of  particular  impomnce  to  my  State,  and 
to  New  England,  is  the  new  provision  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  those  areas  or  military  in- 
st.iUatlon  closings,  or  other  economic  emer- 
gencies. 

Throughout  the  bill,  there  is  the  basic 
philosophy  that  Federal  assistance  sliall  be 
concentrated  in  accord  with  sound  planning, 
and  directed  to  projects  which  will  enhance 
long-term  growth.  With  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance, and  with  the  additional  funding  which 
I  hope  will  come  from  a  New  England  re- 
gional program  developed  by  its  commission. 
we  have  substantial  reason  to  be  encouraged 
and  hopeful. 

New  England's  present  economic  status 
more  than  qualifies  it  for  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  legislation. 

It  is  a  six-State  area,  with  economic  and 
cultural  ties,  separated  from  surrounding  re- 
gions by  its  geographical  location  and  it-s 
topography.  There  is  probably  no  more  prc- 
c\^e  version  of  an  econom.ic  region  existing 
in  the  United  States  today  than  New  Eng- 
land. We  have  traditionally  shared  markets, 
employment,  transportation,  financial  invest- 
ment, education  and  other  resources.  In 
size,  the  region  covers  only  2.2  percent  of 
the  country's  area,  yet  it  has  almost  6  per- 
cent of  U.S.  population,  and  much  of  this 
Is  concentrated  in  Its  three  smallest  States. 
Because  it  is  a  small  but  distinct  area,  its 
problems  transcend  local  and  State  bound- 
aries, and  it  is  constantly  in  search  of  re- 
gional solutions. 

Recognizing  this,  our  New  England  Gov- 
ernors recently  proposed  a  six-State  regional 
planning  compact  to  deal  with  major  New 
England  problems.  This  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  Governors,  will  be  en- 


hanced and  strengthened  by  the  creation  of 
a  New  England  Regional  Comnust ion  adding 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  partner  to  our 
regional  efforts  to  solve  problems  and  stimu- 
late economic  growth. 

Details  on  New  England's  present  economic 
condition  will  be  set  forc'n  in  axliibits  and 
analyses  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Deptirtment  of 
Commerce.  Slate  agencies,  tlie  Mew  EuKland 
Council  and  others.  These  matari.ils  will  he 
submitted  for  the  record  during  our  presen- 
tation. Prom  this  economic  inlormation.  I 
should  like  to  make  some  iinpi)rt..i!t  general 
observations. 

New  England  is  a  region  whicli  Is  increas- 
ingly lagging  behind  the  Nat iijn's  level  of 
growth.  Unlike  Appalachia.  we  were  once 
prosperous  and  productive,  with  a  liigh  level 
of  employment  in  manufacttiriag  and  agri- 
culture. As  the  N.ition  expanded,  our  mills 
moved  el'sewhere.  our  farming  drclined.  and 
there  was  not  svuficient  diversiiication  of  in- 
dustry to  take  up  the  slack. 

As  a  result.  New  England's  inctc.ise  in  per- 
sonal income  is  l:elo\v  the  national  ;ivcr.;ge. 
Except  for  Massachuietls  and  Connecticut, 
its  per  capita  personal  income  is  ponsiderably 
less  than  the  nation;>l  ligi.re.  Seit.out>  pockets 
of  poverty  are  pre\a!eiit  lu  its  iKJrlliern  rural 
areas  and  in  older  i'.clusiricil  centers  of 
southern  New  England.  Unforranatoly,  ag- 
gregate statistics  ci^nnot  tell  tiit  true  story, 
because  the  metropolitan  BostSin  area  and 
southern  areas  of  Connecticut  i  with  heavy 
populations  are  doing  rat'ner  1  well,  while 
many  other  parts  of  Nev;  Englaiid  are  falling 
far  iDChirid.  1 

The  most  important  single  source  of  per- 
sonal income  in  New  Englond  has  been  nian- 
ttfacturing.  It  has  provided  a  base  for  tiie 
trade  and  the  service  industrie.s.  It  'nas  de- 
veloped a  splendid  force  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled industrial  workers.  Ho'.fovcr,  during 
the  past  15  years,  industri.il  cnipioyment  in 
New  England  has  fallen  otf  by  juver  250.000. 
Most  of  this  decline  has  coine  tfom  losses  of 
textile,  shoe,  furniture,  jcwelrj.  and  other 
traditional  industries  which  'ilere  concen- 
trated in  relatively  few  tirban  tenters.  For 
many,  the  impact  lias  been  cat.iitrophic  with 
substantial  u;iempU.yment  co^itlnuing  for 
many  years  despite  efforts  to  luring  in  new 
inciustry.  Almost  half  of  Neliv  England's 
labor  markets  are  in  th^s  cateaorv. 

Other  factors  contribute  to  Nf)w  England's 
econoniic  distress.  The  rei.ioii  ranks  close 
tc  the  last  in  new  bulldintrs  U<t  trade  and 
industry.  Many  of  the  old  edifices  which 
housed  the  production  of  a  grgtit  industrial 
era  now  stand  dilapidated  and  in  some  in- 
stances, unusable.  New  industry  is  not  at- 
tracted to  old  environments.  E.ti.-ting  indus- 
try lacks  the  incentive  for  cxjxmsion  when 
cities  and  towns  cannot  providi:  anodfrn  pub- 
lic improvem.ent;5.  Much  p'.ivi.l.g  housing, 
scliools.  and  mtmicipal  buildints  are  of  an- 
cient vintage.  All  of  these  f;t(^ors  discour- 
age new  industry  from  moving  itito  our  labor 
depressed  centers. 

We  need  a  major  redevc' obment  effort 
through  Federal  assistance  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  more  and  clivctsificd  indus- 
trial activity,  and  the  deveiojSnent  of  our 
human  a»id  m.iterial  resources. 

However,  apart  from  its  economic  distress. 
New  England  has  a  num.laer  of  immediate 
problems  which  need  to  be  solved  througli 
regional  cooperation  and  planning. 

We  have  a  crisis  in  transportation.  Our 
major  railroads  are  in  or  near  bankruptcy 
and  need  complete  rehabilitation.  We  are 
at  this  moment  faced  with  tlie  discontinu- 
ance of  all  Intercity  passenger  service,  and 
the  possibility  of  substantial  abandonment 
Of  freight  service  which  could  ruin  forever 

industrial  development  in  hundreds  of  poten- 
tial growth  centers  in  New  Ergland.  Our 
only  major  airline  is  fighting  lor  Its  life  in 
the  courts.  It  needs  permanent  sUitus  as  a 
trunkline  carrier,  major  financing  for  new 


equipment;  and  better  airports  with  elec- 
tronic guidance  equipment.  Air  service  from 
New  England  to  eastern  cities  is  suffering 
under  this  situation.  Efficient  air  service 
is  a  necessary  part  of  economic  improve- 
ment. 

High-speed  expressways  are  needed  to  open 
up  the  resources  of  northern  New  England. 
Tiie  Port  of  Boston  is  not  being  adequately 
tuilized.  Many  urban  centers  need  new  and 
larger  warehousing  and  haadling  facilities 
for  integration  of  truck,  rail,  and  air  freight 
ser\'ices. 

All  these  thinc-.s  cull  for  a  regional  pri_)gram 
of  coordination  and  assistance  to  develop  a 
fast,  efiicient  transportation  network  be- 
tween New  England  centers,  and  to  murkcts 
outside  the  New  England  region.  Indtislry 
cannot  grow  withotit  efficient  transportation. 
New  England  has  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter--for  htmian  consumption,  for  industry, 
for  pov.er.  Yet  water  is  one  of  its  major 
problems.  Sew;>.ge  and  ■  Industrial  wastes 
malvc  much  of  this  resource  unusable  and  a 
peril  to  recreation,  fishing,  and  Industrial 
development. 

Water  collection  and  distribution  systems 
are  inadequate.  Many  urban  areas  increas- 
ing their  dem  tnds  for  clean  water  will  be 
faced  v.ith  serious  shortages.  Again,  we  need 
a  regional  progr;ini.  ::.ubstantially  financed. 
for  both  poUution  control,  and  water  dis- 
tri'oution  aiid  conservation. 

New  England  is  the  highest  cost  electric 
power  area  in  tl:ie  Nation.  Its  consumers 
and  industries  pay  almost  30  percent  more 
than  the  national  average.  While  other  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  have  benefited  from 
billions  of  dollars  of  Federa.l  funds,  for  hy- 
dropower  complexes,  no  major  facility  of 
this  nature  has  been  constructed  In  New 
England.  Nor  do  we  have  any  substantial 
program  for  buying  power  from  otlier  re- 
gions. Instead  we  rely  on  small  and  scat- 
tered power  systems  which  must  import 
various  fuels  from  long  distances  at  increased 
expense.  This  is  r.  other  example  of  the 
need  for  a  regional  plan  to  coordinate  our 
existing  capacity,  and  to  prepare  major  proj- 
ects to  meet  the  demand  that  lies  alicad. 
Clieap  and  abuadant  electric  p:)wer  is  Itin- 
damenUil  to  any  regional  economic  develup- 
ment  program. 

New  England  h.as  natural  resources  which 
have  not  been  adequately  utilized.  Per- 
haps it  has  been  our  preoccupation  uitii 
manufacturing  that  has  diverted  our  atten- 
tion away  from  this.  We  have  more  of  our 
land  are;i  covered  by  forests  than  does  any 
Other  region  in  the  United  States.  This  area 
is  a  natural  for  extensive  recreational  and 
housing  development  for  middle  and  lower 
Income  families.  At  the  same  time,  through 
modern  methods  of  forestry  and  tr.inspor-'" 
tatiun.  comm?rci  il  use  of  this  resource  can 
be  expanded.  Since  the  early  settling  of 
New  Engl;  nd,  commercial  enterprise  has 
looked  to  the  coastal  areas  and  to  the  sea 
for  profit. 

For  many  reasons,  our  fishing  indu.stry 
has  been  allowed  to  decline,  whiu  in  fact 
it  should  have  moved  to  keep  pace  with 
other  regions  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  This  decline  has  contributed 
substantially  to  vmcmployment  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  States."  The  Continental 
Shelf  and  coastal  regions  abound  in  fi.sh, 
shellfish,  minerals,  and  other  resources. 
Science  has  provided  us  with  the  technology 
and  know-how  to  modernize  our  fishing  fleet 
and  its  market. ng  methods,  and  to  begin 
industrial  development  of  otir  off.'-hore  rc- 
sotirces.  We  need  now  the  program  and 
the  initiative  to  move  ahead.  This.  too.  is  a 
regional  responsibility. 

Other  problems  concern  our  human  re- 
sources. New  England's  severe  unemploy- 
ment situation  lu  areas  which  had  long  been 
dependent  on  a  single  industry  points  up 
the  need  for  an  accelerated  program  of  vo- 
cational education  and  manpower  retraiu- 
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ing.  ThlB  is  paitictilarly  necessary  where 
the  industry  we  f;re  attracting  have  job 
opportunities  primarily  In  the  skilled  cate- 
gories Our  special  need  here  Is  for  regionally 
located  vocational  schools,  training  insti- 
tutes, and  community  colleges,  closely  inte- 
grated with  local  indu.strial  development 
programs.  New-  England  can  benefit  greatly 
from  a  compiUcri~ed  assessment  of  its  job 
opportunities  leading  to  regional  and  sub- 
regional  placement  programs. 

Boston  is  one  of  t)ic  world's  most  promi- 
nent medical  centers,  yet  the  rest  of  New 
England  suffers  substantially  from  the  lack 
of  modern  hospitals,  medical  schoo's,  and 
nursing  care  facilities.  This  creates  a  spe- 
cial problem  becau"-e  otir  region  has  one  of 
the  highest  percentages  of  citizens  over  65, 
v.'hich  will  iieed  increasing  care  in  advanc- 
ing years.  M;tny  of  these  older  people  arc  in 
the  low-income  category.  We  will  have  to 
develop  a  network  of  regional  medical  com- 
pletes, combining  the  latest  in  p.sycliiatric, 
medical  and  .'iurgical  care,  and  providing 
special  inexpensive  diagnostic  service.?.  Our 
State  universities  must  be  encoura.::ed  to 
jdcvelop  medical  scliools  and  training  centers 
!at  these  complexes.  Extensive  centers  for 
|aging,  nursing  care  facilities,  should  be  con- 
structed in  each  of  our  population  centers. 

A  substantial  financial  investment  is 
needed  with  respect  to  our  human  resources. 
A  community  which  cooperates  with  indus- 
try, trains  and  places  its  workers,  provides 
top  medical  care,  and  looks  out  for  the  aging, 
is  a  community  which  is  bound  to  grow.  It 
is  attractive  to  industry,  and  to  the  profcs- 
plons  which  will  give  it  leadership. 
I  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
explain  Some  of  New  England's  problems  in 
prdcr  to  place  In  pcr.spectivc  the  importance 
Of  regional  planning  contemplated  by  S. 
1648,  and  the  great  need  for  substantial  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  stimulate  economic  activity 
in  otir  area. 

I  In  manv  ways  v.o  are  difTeront  from  Appa- 
lachia. W'c  once  had  economic  success,  but 
pow  we  are  slipping  behind  the  Nation,  un- 
able to  offGCt  fast  enough  the  severe  cmploy- 
picnt  losses  and  industrial  shifts  dealt  us 
pver  the  p;t£t  20  years.  Appalachia  never 
got  started,  but  now  it  Is  on  its  way.  We 
Btill  have  the  economic  potentials — ii^  liuman 
iskills.  In  rcsovirccs.  in  cor.sumer  strength,  in 
Industrir.l  sites,  but  we  need  a  new  effort  to 
^ut  these  potentials  to  work  in  a  different 
kind  of  ecoiKimy. 

Both  Appalachia  and  New  England,  like  the 
lareas  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  the  Oz:irks, 
and  others  can  benefit  from  the  special  as- 
sistance and  guidance  that  will  conic  from  a 
Federal-Slate  rog!o;a:il  plaiming  progr.am. 
S.  1648  will  begin  the  trsk.  It  is  for  New 
jEnglaiid  to  take  the  lend  from  there.  We 
will  take  that  lead,  and  we  v.ill  succeed. 


shows  movement  away  from  land  vise  (agri- 
culture), labor  intensive  production  (tex- 
tiles), and  outmoded  forms  of  manufacttire 
and  transportation.  As  demand  shifts,  as  the 
service  sector  grows,  and  as  automation  and 
technological  change  tJikes  place — these  be- 
ing concentrated  in  the  metropolitan  areas — 
the  intraregional  disparity  in  growth  widens. 

4.  Economic  activity  is  primarily  concen- 
trated in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  and 
in  the  Connecticut  SMSA's.  Aggregate  indi- 
cator.', therefore,  imderstate  the  slow  growth 
and  development  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 

To  ie.;,sen  intraregional  disparities  and  to 
promote  the  growth  of  New  England  as  a 
v.iiolc.  tliC  slowly  growing  areas  need  to  be 
more  closely  intcarated  v.ith  and  draw  eco- 
riomic  .sustenance  from  grov.'ing  areas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Miki. 


U.S.      DrPARTMENT      or      COMMETtCl!, 

Ake.\    R!:DEVELorMi;>;T    Adminis- 
tration, 

Wasfiingfon.  DC.  Ap'il  26,  IOCS. 
Hon.  Enw.\r!D  M.  KrxxEDY. 
U.S.  Scnntr,  Old  Scvatc  B'uilding, 
V/aaliivgton.  DC. 

Dkar  Sen.^tor  Kennedy:  Attached,  as  re- 
quested, arc  materials  relating  to  the  New 
England  economy. 

Salient  points  about  tlic  region's  economy 
are: 

1.  Personal  income  in  the  New  England 
State?  has  been  rising,  but  more  &lov,-ly  than 
the  United  States. 

2.  Only  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
among  the  several  SUUes,  show  tignificant 
associalio!is  between  personal  income  and 
gross  national  product.  The  pull  of  overall 
nalional  growth  through  stimulation  of  ap- 

grog.-te  dcm^ind  is  likely  still  to  leave  behind 
and  to  aggr.ivate  the  economic  problems  of 
New  England. 

3.  The  trend  of  employment,  as  revealed 
by  industrial  patterns  in  the  period  1950  60, 


1.  The  decrease  in  employment  In  each 
State  is  usually  concentrated  in  one  to  three 
industries  making  up  approximately  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increase  in  each  State  is  distributed  more 
evenly,  with  smaller  percentage  for  each. 

2.  Most  of  the  major  decreases  and  in- 
creases center  around  corresponding  move- 
ments away  from  land  use  (agriculture), 
labor  Intensive  production  (textiles),  and 
outmoded  forms  of  manufacture  and  trans- 
portiitlon  (railroads)  and  toward  techno- 
logical  and   automated   Indtistry. 


CH.\Nc.ts  IN  New  E.nc.land  Employment. 
1950  60 — Indicators  of  Trends  in  the  Re- 
gion's Economy 

The  material  in  the  following  four  pages 
show  that: 


Changes  in  New  England  Employment, 
1950-60:  Indicators  of  Trends  in  the 
Region's  Economy 

DECRE.^SE.S   IN    EMPLOYMENT 

1.  Of  the  three  industries  that  represented 
over  80  percent  of  the  decreases  in  employ- 
ment in  New  England  as  a  whole,  all  are  rep- 
resented in  each  State,  and  at  least  one  is  a 
major  cause  of  the  decrease  (in  relation 
to  its  percentage  share  and  the  number  of 
industries  in  the  total). 
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2.  One  other  industry  was  represented  in  the  decrease  in  every  State,  but  the  industry 
share  was  usually  less. 
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3.  Five  industries  were  represented  in  the  decrease  in  all  but  one  State  each: 
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4.  Total  percentage  share  accounted  for  by  the  nine  industries  listed  above : 
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Cii.\KGEs  IN  New  Engl.\nd  Employment,  1950-60;  Indic^tohs  cf  Trends  in  the  Region's 

Economy 
iijcr£ases  in   employment 
1.  Tlie  increase  in  total  employment  was  distributed  more  evenly  ever  several  industries     ' 
and  not  all  of  them  represented  a  major  share  of  the  increase  in  each  State. 
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2.  Five  industries  were  represented  in  tUe  increase  in  every  State,  but  did  not  accourit  for 


as  large  a  share  of  the  employment  increase: 
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4.  Total  percentage  share  accounted  for  by  the  industries  listed  above: 
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The     New     E>f  gland     Economy 

From 

THE 

1.  Connecticut,  employment  IfiKses  in  agri- 

Perspkctive  of  an  Economic  Drvelopment 
Frogr.».m 

The  objective  of  New  England,  as  a  region, 
and  of  its  component  States  includes  the 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
resources  and  the  promotion  of  more  vigorous 
development  in  growina;  areas,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  lagging  areas  into  growing 
sectors. 

New  England  is  growing,  but  less  rapidly 
ihnn  the  Nation  ns  a  whole.  Over  ITie  loufc 
run.  as  a  consequence,  its  share  in  total 
per.sonal  income  has  shrunk  from  6.72  per- 
cent in  1948  to  6.44  percent  in  1963.  Con- 
comitantly. nnnagricult\iral  employment  has 
fallen  from  6.94  percent  of  the  total  in  1957 
to  6.70  percent  in  1964;  mpnuf  irturing  em- 
ployment from  8.66  percent  (1957)  to  8.25 
percent  il964).  As  a  region.  New  England 
has  been  losing  economic  resources  to  other, 
ir.ore  rapidly  growing  regions, 

1.  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts 
.^hircs  in  total  personal  income  have  fallen, 
while  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut shares  remain  virtually  constant. 

2.  The  individual  States  have  shared  pro- 
portionately in  the  decline  in  manufactur- 
ing employment.  In  1964,  the  percentages 
of  New  England  mnuufacturir.g  were: 

Connecticut 30 

Maine —  7 

Mri.'^cuchusett.E 40 

Ne%v  Hampshire 6 

Rhode  Inland 8 

Vermont 2 

There  have  been  wide  sectional  variations 
witiiin  the  region,  for  individual  States  ex- 
perience different  patterns  and  rates  of 
growth  depending  on  their  industrial  com- 
position and  the  growth  rate  of  a  region 
within  a  particular  Industry — its  regional 
-hare.  In  general.  New  England's  employ- 
ment gain  (1950-60)  in  general  industry, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  transporta- 
tion equipment  mantifacturing.  and  gov- 
eriiment  has  been  offset  by  losses  in  agricul- 
ture, textiles,  railroads,  railroad  express  serv- 
ice, and  retail  food  and  dairy  products  stores. 


culture,  textiles,  and  niisccllaHeoti.s  manu- 
facturing have  been  olVset  by  lofi:;  run  gains 
in  machinery  manutacturing.  i  general  rc- 
tr'il,  and  fmaiico,  insurance,  real  e,state, 

2.  New  Hampshire's  crnployn^ient  losses  in 
agrictUtare,  textiles,  lumber,  fuBiiiture,  wood 
products,  and  railroads  and  railroad  express 
services  were  matched  by  gains  |n  machinery 
mantifacturiiig  and  governnicul,  leaving  a 
positive  total  employment  effect. 

3.  In  the  other  New  EnL;l:;nd  Suites,  how- 
ever. lo.«ses  in  the  .several  sectors,  i  agriculture. 
textiles,  railroads  and  railroad  express  serv- 
ices, and  rct:iil  food  and  dany  prriducts)  have 
outweighed  employment  gains  in  manufac- 
ttu'ing  and  other  sectors. 

The  p:;ttern,  then,  is  one  of  fclow  employ- 
ment gains,  puncttiatcd  by  employment  rates 
greater  than  the  national  average  in  Maine. 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Islnnd  and  pocicets 
of  high  unemployment  in  the  .several  States, 
as  shown.  If  the  unemployment  rate  In 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  were 
brought  down  at  least  to  t'^e  "U.S.  average. 
llie  gap  between  potential  and  actual  outptit 
would  be  nnrrowed  and  per.'sonal  inconie 
shotild  rise.  Similarly,  an  iiicFease  in  em- 
ployment in  Connecticut.  Vermpnt,  and  New 
Hampshire,  v.-ould  raise  the  growth  rale  in 
oatptit  and  incom.e. 

The  pockets  of  continuous  high  uncmpluy- 
ntent  are  especially  signifirniit  for  timsc 
areas  are  not  being  pulled  up  by  growing 
areas  via  spillover  benefits.  A  program  of 
public  works  and  development  facilities  is 
particularly  well  stilted  to  assist  in  facilitat- 
ing and  accelerating  the  growth  process  by 
providing  a  capital  structure  lot  the  creation 
of  external  economies  in  locsdities  where 
sitch  economies  are  prc.=;ently  poorly  de- 
veloped, and  the  fostering  of  the  location  of 
several  enterprises  in  the  .--amc  prea. 

rRESEN'T.«.TION     OF     NEW     E.NGLAriD     GOVERNORS 

Before    Public    Wop.ks    Committee.    April 
27.   1965 
PREPARED      ST.\TEMENT      OF      HON,     PIIILIIl'      W. 
HOFP,    GOVERNOR,    STATE     OF  [  VERMONT 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  and 
honor  to  act  as   liaison  of  my  fellow  New 


England   Oovernors   before   you   during   your 
deliberittions  on  Senate  bill  1648. 

New  England,  by  the  dint  of  tiie  ni  ignifi- 
cent  efforts  ol  our  lorebcais  and  the 
Yankee  ingoniii'.y  of  our  inhabitants,  has 
managed  to  ;.h;irc  in  the  pro-spcrily  of  our 
.'American  free  enterpri.se  system.  New  Eng- 
land as  a  region  badly  need.s  the  as.sistance 
of  the  ciuTcnt  bill  in  order  to  maintain  its 
proper  share  of  tl;e  Nation's  bounty. 

To  this  point,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
body  to  that  work  with  which  you  and  your 
companion  New  England  .Senators  are  fa- 
miliar, the  1961  Federal  Reserve  B.uik  of 
Boston  Report:  "New  England  at  work  in  tho 
Space  Age."  As  so  well  si. i ted  by  the  author. 
"Obviously  Lhe  New  Engl.uid  ccinomic  m:- 
chine  simply  cannot  work  -and  equally  ob- 
viously, it  does." 

Disadrcniliigrs 

Among  the  disadvantages  New  England  La- 
bors under  are  its  general  lack  of  industrial 
raw  materials,  and  its  disadvantageous  loca- 
tion. I  have  prc-sumed.  Mr.  Ch:;irman,  to 
attach  some  core  statistics  (exhibit  A) 
winch  to  me  contain  some  important  facts 
which  help  highlight  the  need  and  desir- 
ability of  Senate  bill  1C48.  Review  of  these 
facts  siiow: 

(1 1  Our  declining  share  of  population  and 
density  of  population:  our  slow  rate  of  change 
from  agriculture  to  other  income  sources;  our 
failure  to  automate. 

(2)  Our  eggs-in-baskct  dependenrc  on 
manufacturing:  our  decline  in  size  of  manu- 
facturing v;ork  force;  our  low  wage  status. 

(3)  The  substantial  handicaps  imposed  on 
New  Enpland's  manufacttirors,  e.g..  lack  (  t 
rLiw  materials;  high  costs  of  ftiel  and  power 
(to  which  I  shall  ttirn  in  a  later  section  ol 
my  statement);  otir  longer  liatil  to  market 
and  our  crucial  tran.^^porlation  problems. 

(4)  Our  curiously  structured  work  force, 
with  proportionately  high.cr  older  workers 
.and  fem.alc  workers  than  is  found  clscv.hero 
in  the  Nation. 

Added  to  our  di;T.dvantagcs.  Mr.  Chairman, 
.i.re  tbose  ccononiic  scars,  infrequent  we  arc 
plea:^ed  to  say,  v.'hich  are  identified  in  the 
ponding  bill  as  distressed  areas.  And.  fur- 
tlier.  those  areas  of  pitifully  low  incoines.  It 
is  indeed  encouraging  to  note  that  in  legis- 
lation now  being  implemented,  in  the  3'.- 
year  history  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, significant  strides  have  hccn 
taken.  I  am  sure  that  this  committee  is  well 
aw. '.re  of  the  well-documented  report  on  this 
matter  issticd  in  February  19C5  by  the  U.S. 
Depnrtmcnt  of  Commerce  Secretary,  John  T. 
Connor,  and  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
trator. William   L.   Batt,  Jr. 

I  have  attaclied  hereto  interim  and  infor- 
m.i!  Kt:uistics  as  to  New  England's  pa.rticipa- 
tion  in  this  worthy  program  (exhibit  B). 
May  I  note.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  that  it  was  the 
wise  and  judicious  action  of  the  Senate  which 
caused  the  so-called  Proxmire  amendment 
to  be  added  so  that  our  rural  areas  iiicapahie 
of  showing  technical  compliance  with  the 
distressed  area  concept  might  also  share  in 
the  "operation  bootstrap"  improvcmcni.=; 
made  available  to  otir  low-income  areas  by 
tlic  original  ARA  bills. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  pending  bill  might 
well  be  subjected  to  minor  amendment  to 
permit  continuation  of  eligible  areas  desig- 
nated tuider  the  Proxmire  amendmenl.  We 
realize  the  aiiitual  rcviev.^  section  of  tlie 
ponding  bill  might  be  interpreted  to  divcst 
States,  such  as  Vermont  and  New  Hainpshire. 
of  designatior.s  under  the  original  ARA  hill. 
We  in  Vermont  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Proxmire  amendmeitt  by  gubernatorial  des- 
ignation of  a  three-county  area.  Tbi'i 
brought  needed  municlptil  improvement.; 
new  industrial  hope. 

New  flexibility 

The  pending  bill  enjoys  much  needed  new 
flexibility.    We  note,  with  appreciation,  that 


h;:s 
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grants  and  loans  for  mimicipal  projects  may 
now  be  given  to  improve  job  opportunities  on 
a  long-range  ba^is.  as  well  as  the  proven 
validity  of  the  providing  of  jobs  concurrent 
with  the  construction  of  the  projects.  The 
previotis  Job  Justification  criteria,  proven 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  has  been  elimi- 
nated, Al'o  the  area  designations  are  more 
flexible  in  that  in  addition  to  the  pocket- 
poverty  distressed  areas,  now  areas  contigu- 
ous may  share  in  the  designation — provided 
the  multiarea  unit  is  a  recognized  economic 
region. 

The  new  bill  also  provides  guarantees  for 
working  capital  to  Industries  being  aided. 
We  feel  this  will  enhance  participation  by 
private  banking  sources — in  Vermont  our  re- 
cent amendments  to  our  Industrial  Building 
.^tuhority  Act  were  passed  on  this  premise. 

In  1963  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  respect  to  the  ARA  bill.  At  that 
time.  I  requested  that  technical  planning 
money  be  made  available  without  matching 
funds  from  the  State  or  community.  I  note 
with  appreciation  that  the  $15  million  tech- 
nical assistance  program  in  the  present  bill 
does  not  require  matching  funds. 

Acti07i  TcmcdieH 

In  addition  to  the  badly  needed  changes 
which  this  new  bill  includes,  this  bill  pro- 
vides what  we  in  New  England  believe  to  be 
the  key  to  the  future.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
gional action  planning  commissions  we  find 
in  title  V. 

The  six  New  England  States  comprise  one 
region  in  the  opinion  of  its  inhabitants  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Nation. 

As  was  well  said  in  an  editorial  in  the 
iBurlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  on  Tuesday, 
March  30,  1965:  "the  eastern  megalopolis  now 
stretching  from  Concord.  N.H.,  south  beyond 

Washington,  D.C.  •  •  *  In  1975.  New  Eng- 
land *  •  •  in  effect  if  not  in  fact  •  •  • 
ytWl  be  one  large  State.  Programs  of  regional 
cooperation  which  are  just  in  the  discussion 
stage  now,  will  wipe  away  the  stifling  bound- 
aries of  traditional  competition." 
:  Over  the  years,  valiant  efforts  have  been 
inade  to  meet  the  regional  needs  of  New  Eng- 
tand.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  our  economy  and  unity 
made  by  such  grotips  as  the  New  England 
Council,  our  labor  groups,  and  various  re- 
gional committees  aiid  commissions, 
i  With  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  Stale  governments 
made  feasible  by  the  Regional  Action  Plan- 
iilng  Commission,  we  could  begin  to  find  ac- 
ion  remedies  for  many  of  our  problems. 

Tram^portation 

[The  tran-^portation  situation  is  bvit  one  of 
iw  Inumber  of  major  interstate-Federal  prob- 
lems that  are  in  evidence.  Our  air  system 
heeds  both  planning  and  action.  And,  this 
Senate  Is  well  aware  of  the  staggering  multi- 
State  impact  of  the  propased  closing  of  rail 
Jervices  on  the  New  Haven  Railway.  You  are 
lilso  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  with  tempo- 
fary  economics  in  sight,  some  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  ctirtalling  use  of  rail  serv- 
ices, such  as  now  occurring  to  railway  mail 
operations  in  New  England.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  New  England  is  so  distant 
from  the  population  center  of  the  Nation — 
which  continues  moving  westward — and  New 
Ei>gland  urgently  needs  a  major  improve- 
ment in  surface  bulk  and  passenger  trans- 
portation. 
I  Power 

New  England  urgently  needs  ma^-sive  im- 
provements in  electric  systems.  Our  re- 
gional consumers  pay  as  much  as  20  percent 
more  for  electricity  than  the  national  aver- 
age.    Our  industrial  consumers  pay  66  per- 


cent more  than  the  national  average.  Our 
commercial  enterprises  pay  17  percent  more 
than  the  national  average  (exhibit  C). 

Again,  the  partnership  among  the  New 
England  States  needs  the  addition  of  the 
Federal  partner. 

Pia  7!  711719 

As  indicated  above,  the  New  England 
States  have  realized  the  urgent  needs  for 
regional  action.  I  am  proud  to  have  led  the 
introduction  of  a  New  England  planning 
compact  before  the  New  England  Governors. 
This  compact  has  been  approved  by  each  of 
the  New  England  Governors  and  Is  currently 
pending  passage  in  the  several  States  (ex- 
hibit D) . 

I  hasten  to  assure  this  body  that  the  New 
England  planning  compact  is  by  no  means 
an  instrument  competitive  with  the  Regional 
Action  Planning  Commission,  as  viewed  in 
title  Vof  this  bill. 

Viewed  in  one  light,  the  planning  compact 
could  serve  a  long-range  purpose  plan  project 
for  New  England.  Viewed  in  another,  the 
planning  compact  could  serve  as  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  New  England  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commission. 

The  Appalachia  solution,  to  us,  seems 
long  overdue  and  most  reasonable.  The  prob- 
lems of  New  England  are  not  the  problems 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  enactment  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  meet  New  England  needs 
is  a  real  necessity.  The  joint  Federal-State 
effort  is  long  overude. 

While  we  in  New  England  appreciate  the 
significant  contribution  of  ARA  and  APW, 
we  foresee  the  Regional  Action  Planning 
Conunission  as  the  most  significant  device 
for  Improving  the  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
A  plan  without  a  purpose  is  piffle.  A  plan 
without  consideration  of  regional  impact  is 
equally  worthless,  and  overall  action  without 

proper  planning  and  proper  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  our  respective  regions  is  reck- 
less. 

I  have  attempt-ed.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ac- 
curately reflect  the  combined  views  of  the 
New  England  Governors.  Factors  of  time 
did  not  permit  submission  of  the  text  of 
these  remarks  to  my  fellow  Governors.  How- 
ever, although  we  New  England  Governors 
may  have  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
priority  of  needs,  I  am  confident  that  I 
reflect  our  combined  views  when  I  urgently 
recommend  passage  of  this  significant  legis- 
lation. 


ExHiBrr  A 
New  England  Handicaps 
Basically — disadvantageous  location;    gen- 
eral lack  of  natural  resources. 

Specifically — 1.  Declining  share  in  most  of 
the  Nation's  economic  activities  and  rttal 
statistics. 

(a)    Population,  1950-60.' 
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(b)  Employment  changes — nonagricultural 
employment — 1950-1960.' 

Percent 

New  England 4-11.1 

Middle  Atlantic +    9.2 

Far  West +43.9 

United  States ^  18.  2 


(c)     Overall    relatively    lower    output    per 
employee   (failure  to  automate). - 

Gtoss    ■product   originating   ■per   employee — 
1960  dollars 


'  Dep:irtTnent  of  Commerce — Bureau  of  the 
Census. 
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2.  Eggs-ln-one-basket  dependence  on  man- 
ufacturing for  its  livelihood.* 

In  terms  of  concentration  on  mantifactur- 
ing— New  England  ranks  No,  1 : 

Percent 

New    England    current    incom.e    Irom 
manufacturing 38 

Middle  Atlantic  current  income  from 
manufacturing 34 

Far  West  current  income  from  man- 
ufacturing      27 

U.S.     current     income     from     manu- 
facturing        28 

Nonagriculttu-al  employment  in  manu- 
facturing: 

New    England 39 

Middle     Atlantic 35 

Far    West 27 

3.  Decline    both    relative    and    absolute    in 
manufacturing  work  force." 

Percent  change 
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4.  Wage  rates — differentials,  hourly  wages, 
manufacttiring:  => 

New  England,  $2.09  (a  low- wage  area). 

Middle  Atlantic,  $2.32,  -11  percent  over 
New  England. 

Far  West,  $2.62,  -r25.4  percent  over  New 
England, 

5.  Handicaps  Imposed  on  New  England 
manufacturers:  •' 

a.  Basic  lack  of  industrial  raw  materials. 

b.  Higher  than  average  costs  of  fuel  and 
electric  power. 

c.  Transportation  costs  higher  because  of 
greater  haul  to  market. 

d.  Distance  from  Nation's  population  cen- 
ter and  from  rapidly  expanding  consumer 
markets. 

6.  The  general  antiquity  of  its  overall 
manufacturing  equipment  and  to  its  lower 
than  average  investment  rate  in  new  capital 
equipment.- 

MISCEJLUi^NEOUS 

1.  Low  agricultural  employment  and  in- 
come— 1960:  '- 

New  England,  3.4  percent  of  labor  force — 
1.1  percent  of  total  personal  income. 

United  States,  10.0  percent  of  labor  force — 
3.7  percent  of  total  personal  Income. 

Percent  change — agricultural  employment, 
1950-62:  < 

New  England —42.5 

United    States —32.5 

2.  Transfer  payments  (social  security  and 
old-age  benefits)  large  part  of  New  England 
personal  income :  ' 

New  England.  10.8  percent  of  population — 
65-^. 


=  National  Planning  Association. 

'  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston — Annual 
Report,  1961. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Labor — Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. 
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United  States.  9.2  percent  of  population— 
65  -. 

Vermont,  11.2  percent  of  population — 65  t- 


About  8  percent  of  New  England  personal      Labor  force  participation  rates — female,  19C0 
Income  from  transfer  payments. 


3.  New  England  has  older  work  force. 
Structure  of  labor  force — percent  dislribidion,  1060 
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LONG-TERM     XniEMPLOYMENT     CLAIMANTS     FOR 
COMPENSATION  ^ 

New  England.  40  percent  of  claimants  were 
over  55  years  of  age. 

United  States.  25  percent  of  claimants  were 
over  55  years  of  age. 

New  England.  25  percent  of  claimants  were 
65-r. 


United  States,  11  percent  of  claimants  were 
65 -h. 

4.  New  England  has  a  larger  female  work 
force.^ 

New  England.  40  out  of  100  Ivomen  are  in 
the  labor  force  (34.59  percent) . 


United  States,  36  out  of  100  women  are  in 

the  labor  force  (32.09  percent)  . 

New  England :  Wonien  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  the  long-term  unemployment 
claimants  for  compensation." 

United  States:  Women  accounted  for  only 
two-fifths  of  the  long-term  unemployment 
claimants  for  compensation." 


^  See  footnote  3  on  page  12175, 
Exhibit  B 
AI'A  acdvity  iji  6  New  England  Stalcias  of  Mar.  31,  1965 
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Tcclitiieal  assistance 
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New  England — ARA  totals: 

Number  of  projects  approved.  178 

ARA    investment $28,143,636 

Employment     potential     (di- 
rect)   7,685 

Employment     potential      (di- 
rect   and    indirect) 12,680 

Number   of  trainees 3,908 

New  England — APW  totals : 

Number  of  projects  approved-  288 

APW    Investment $47,648,000 

Man-months  of  employment.  55,  689 


Exhibit  C 

POWER 

New  England's  electric  consumers  pay  the 
highest  electric  rates  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

Residential  consumers  pay  as  much  as 
20.2  percent  more  for  electricity  than  the 
average  for  the  Nation. 

Highest  bills  in  the  continental  United 
States  for  250  kilowatt-hours  are  paid  by 
residential  consumers  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  In 
that  order. 

As  of  January  1,  1963,  Connecticut  resi- 
dential consumers'  bills  were  10.8  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  250  kilowatt- 
hours. 

RESIDENTIAL 

[Percent  paid  above  the  national  average] 
Residential  consumers: 

Maine  ' 20.  2 

Massachusetts 18.9 

New   Hampshire 19.8 

Rhode    Island 16.6 

Vermont 2.  4 

(Vermont's  low  figure  Is  due  to  St.  Law- 
rence and  Niagara  power.) 

'Source:  "Typical  Electric  Bills,  1963,"  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  publication  (cities 
2,500  and  more) . 


•Federal    Reserve    Bank    of    Boston — New 
England  Business  Review,  Maruh  19C3. 
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INDUSTRIAL 

[Percent  paid  above  the  national  average) 

Industrial  consumers: 

Maine  ' 12.  4 

Connecticut ... 45.  7 

Massachusetts 57.  1 

New  Hampshire 41.9 

Rhode    Island 61.9 

Vermont 44.  8 

'Source:  Federal  Power  Commission  ptita- 
llcation,  "Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the 
United  States,  Privately  Owned.  1962." 

COMMERCIAL 

In  1962  New  England  commercial  enter- 
prises paid  17.2  percent  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  for  power. 


A  combination  of  long  winter  nights,  high 
heating  requirements,  and  high  rates  •  •  • 
rer,ult=-,  in  the  commercial  consumers  paying 
from  11.3  to  45.4  percent  more  in  their  elec- 
tric bill  than  the  national  average. 

[Percent  paid  above  the  national  average] 
Commercial  consumers: 

Maine  ' 42 

Connecticut 17.  2 

Massacliusctts 31.  5 

New  Hampshire 4.5.4 

Rhode  Island 43.7 

Vermcnt 11.3 

'Source:  Federal  Power  Commission  pub- 
lication. "Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in  the 
United  States,  Privately  Owned,  1962." 
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Power  purchcised  by  manufacturing  industries — 1962 


1 
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Source-  1963  Census  of  Maiiufacturei  Btireau  of  the  Census,  I'.?.  Conimerrc  Department. 


Exhibit    D 
status    report — legislative    action    on   the 
new   england  interstate   ptanning  com- 
PACT   BT    STATE,    APRIL    23,    1985 

Connecticut 

Compact  legislation  has  been  submitted  In 
both  the  senate  and  the  house.     The  house 


committee  on  State  development  has  .np- 
proved  the  compact  and  no  opposition  was 
voiced  at  the  hearing  held  by  the  seriate 
committee  on  Federal  and  intergovernmental 
relations. 

Maine 
After   a   hearing   at   which    there   was   no 
opposition  the  Joint  committee  on  State  gov- 


ernment reportedly  has  a  very  favorable  re- 
action to  the  compact. 

j  Massacliusctts 

Governor  Volpe  strongly  supported  the 
compact  when  he  introduced  the  legislation 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  assembly  on  April 
5.  1965.  The  compact  was  unopposed  at  a 
recent  hearing  held  by  the  Joint  conamittee 
on  State  administration. 

New   Hampshire 

The  compact,  which  has  the  strong  support 
of  Governor  King,  is  presently  in  the  house 
rules  committee. 

I  Rhode   Island 

The  necessary  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Governor  Chafee's  office,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Introductibn  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  to  cover  the  State's 
sliare  for  the  operation  of  the  interstate 
planning  commission. 

VerTTJont 

The  compact,  considered  to  be  one  of  Ver- 
mont's most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
by  Governor  Hoff,  has  recently  passed  the 
senate  with  extremely  strong  support.  The 
legislation  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  house 
conservation  and  development  committee 
which  held  its  first  discussion  on  the  meas- 
ure on  April  22.  The  house  committee's 
initial  reaction  appeared  quite  favorable. 


Nkw  England  Interstate  Planning  Compact 
article  i 
I  Findings 

New  England  is  by  virtue  of  geographic  lo- 
cation and  other  characteristics  a  great  popu- 
lation, cultural,  economic,  and  resource 
area  which,  with  more  intense  use  of  physical, 
social,  and  economic  resources,  increasingly 
requires  coordinated  planning  as  a  ba.slc  in- 
gredient of  effective  and  orderly  growth  of 
the  region.  To  this  end,  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  compact  to  establish  and  provide  for  the 
operation  of  an  interstate  planning  agency 
iDr  New  England. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  pro- 
\ide.  in  the  New  England  region,  improved 
facilities  and  procedures  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  policies,  programs,  and  activities 
of  interstate  significance  in  the  New  England 
region  in  the  field  of  physical,  social,  and 
economic  resources,  and  to  study.  inve.=tigate, 
and  plan  appropriate  governmental  activities 
with  respect  to  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  the  same;  to  provide  means 
by  wliich  interstate  conflicts  may  be  re- 
solved; and  to  provide  procedures  for  inter- 
state co<.)rdination  of  the  interests  of  all  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  persons  and  en- 
tities in  the  fields  covered  by  this  compact, 
and  to  provide  an  organization  for  coopera- 
tion in  stich  coordination. 

ARTICLE  HI 

Creation  of  coinmission 
There  is  hereby  created  the  New  England 
Interstate  Planning  Commission  hereinafter 
called  the  commission. 

ARTICLE     IV 

Membership 
The  commission  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  party  State  to  be  appointed 
and  to  .serve,  in  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

ARTICLE      V 

Fmictions 
To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  contract 
U  Shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  commis- 
sion to  prepare  studies  and  plans,  and  to 
recommend  procedures  for  implementing  co- 
orciination  of  the  policies  and  programs  and 


activities  of  interstate  significance  in  the 
field  of  physical,  social,  and  economic  con- 
servation and  development  in  the  New  Eng- 
land region  which  may  include  the  following: 

( 1 )  Collection  and  Interpretation  of  basic 
data. 

( 2 )  Investigation,  planning,  and  program- 
ing (including  scheduling)  of  projects  of 
interstate  or  regional  significance. 

(3)  Planning  and  scheduling  of  govern- 
mental services  and  programs  which  would 
be  of  assistance  to  the  orderly  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  region,  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  pwpulatloa. 

(4)  Encouraging  of  the  referral  of  plans 
or  proposals  for  projects  and  programs  of 
interstate  or  regional  significance  to  the 
commission. 

(5)  Studying  and  recommending  means 
for  the  most  effective  utilization  of  such 
Federal  assistance  as  may  be  available  on  a 
regional  basis  or  as  may  have  an  interstate 
or  regional  impact. 

(6)  Assisting  the  party  States,  or  any  of 
them,  in  cooperative  planning  undertakings 
with  the  Federal  Government  or  any  agencies 
tliereof. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  In  the 
interests  of  economy,  the  commission  shall 
make  use  of  existing  studies,  surveys,  plans, 
data,  and  other  materials  in  the  possession 
of  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  party 
States  and  their  respective  subdivisions  or 
in  the  possession  of  other  interstate  agen- 
cies. Each  such  agency,  within  available  ap- 
propriation and  if  not  expressly  prevented 
or  limited  by  law,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  materials  available  to  the  com- 
mission and  to  otherv,-ise  assist  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  At  the  request 
of  the  commission  each  such  agency  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  provide  the  commission 
with  information  regarding  plans  and  pro- 
grams affecting  the  New  England  region  so 
that  the  commission  may  have  available  to 
it  current  information  with  respect  thereto. 

The  commission  shall  vise  qualified  public 
and  private  agencies  to  make  investigations 
and  conduct  research,  but  if  it  is  unable  to 
secure  the  undertaking  of  such  investiga- 
tions or  original  research  by  a  qualified  pub- 
lic or  private  agency,  it  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  its  own  investigations  and  conduct 
its  own  research.  The  commission  may  m.ake 
contracts  with  any  public  or  private  agencies 
or  private  persons  or  entities  for  the  under- 
tPking  of  such  investigations  or  original  re- 
search within  its  purview. 

Tile  officers  and  personnel  of  agencies  of 
tlie  party  States,  and  of  any  other  govern- 
ment or  agency  whatever,  or  private  citizens, 
or  representatives  of  private  organizations, 
may  serve  at  the  request  of  the  commission 
upon  such  advisory  committees  as  the  com- 
mission may  determine  to  create:  and  such 
oiTicers  and  personnel  of  any  such  govern- 
ment or  agency,  may  serve  upon  sucli  com- 
mittee without  forfeiture  of  office  or  employ- 
ment and  with  no  loss  or  diminution  in  the 
status,  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
otlierwise  enjoy. 

ARTICLE     VI 

Cooperation  n-ith  the  Federal  Goicrnynent 
and  other  govcnniieTital  entities 
Each  party  State  is  hereby  authorized  to 
participate  in  cooperative  or  joint  planning 
undertakings  with  the  Federal  Government, 
any  appropriate  agency  or  agencies  thereof, 
or  "with  any  interstate  agency  or  agencies. 
Such  participation  shall  be  at  the  Instance 
of  the  Governor  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
State  law  may  provide  or  authorize.  The 
commission  shall  facilitate  the  work  of  State 
representatives  in  any  Joint  interstate  or 
cooperative  Federal-State  undertaking  au- 
thorized by  this  article,  and  each  such  State 
shall  keep  the  commission  advised  of  its 
activities  In  respect  of  such  undertakings,  to 


the  extent  that  they  have  interstate  or  re- 
gional significance. 

ARTICLE  vn 
Voting 
No  action  of  the  commission  shall  be  bind- 
ing unless  taken  at  a  meeting  at  which  a 
majority  of  the  commission  members  are 
present  and  a  majority  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  on  the  commission  are  cast  in  favor 
thereof:  provided  that  any  action  not  bind- 
ing by  reason  of  failure  to  meet  this  require- 
ment may  be  ratified  within  30  days  by  the 
concurrence  in  writing  of  a  majority  of  the 
commission  members. 

ARTICLE     VIII 

Finances 

A.  The  commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Governor  or  designated  officer  of  each  party 
State  a  budget  Including  a  statement  of  all 
funds  expected  to  be  available  to  the  com- 
mission and  their  sources  and,  a  request  for 
an  appropriation  to  cover  that  State's  share 
of  expenditures  for  such  period  as  may  be 
required  by  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction  for 
presentation  to  the  legislature  thereof. 

B.  With  due  regard  for  such  moneys  and 
other  assistance  as  may  be  made  available 
to  it,  the  commission  shall  be  provided  with 
such  funds  by  each  of  the  several  States 
participating  therein  to  provide  the  means 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  facilities,  a 
staff  of  p>ersonnel,  and  such  activities  as  may 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  powers  and  duties 
imposed  upon  and  entrusted  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

With  due  allowance  for  moneys  otherwise 
available,  each  budget  of  the  commission 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  party 
States,  to  be  apportioned  among  them  as 
follows:  50  percent  on  an  equal  basis;  30 
percent  on  the  basis  of  population;  20  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  area,  either  within  in- 
corporated places  or  places  having  vmits  of 
local  government,  such  population  to  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  last  official 
U.S.  census  of  population. 

C.  The  commission  shall  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  Jurisdiction.  The  commission 
may  meet  any  of  its  obligations  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  funds  available  to  it  under 
article  IX(E)  of  this  compact,  provided  that 
the  commission  takes  specific  action  setting 
aside  such  fimds  prior  to  the  incurring  of 
any  obligation  to  be  met  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  such  manner. 

D.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  commission  their  actual  ex- 
penses inctirred  and  incidental  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission. 

E.  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  ac- 
counting procedures  established  under  Its  '  ■ 
bylaws.  However,  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
nients  of  funds  handled  by  the  commission 
shall  be  audited  by  a  qualified  public  ac- 
countant and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall 
be  Included  In  and  become  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  commission. 

F.  The  accounts  of  the  corhmisslon  shall 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  inspection 
by  such  agency,  representative,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  jurisdictions  which  appropriate 
funds  to  the  commission.  i 

ARTICLE  IX 

Administration  and  maJiagcment  , 

A.  The  commission  may  sue  and  be  sued 
and  shall  have  a  seal. 

B.  The  commission  shall  elect  annually, 
from  among  its  members,  a  chairman,  vice 
chairman,  and  treasurer.  The  commission 
shall  appoint  an  executive  director  who  shall 
also  act  as  secretary,  and  together  with  the 
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treasurer,  shall  be  bonded  In  such  amounts 

as  the  commission  may  r'-quire. 

C.  The  commission  shall  appoint  and  re- 
move or  discharge  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions Irrespective  of  any  civil  service  laws 
which  might  otherwise  apply.  Tlie  commis- 
sion shall  establish  and  maintain,  independ- 
ently by  contract  or  agreement,  or  in  con- 
junction with  any  one  or  more  of  the  party 
States,  suitable  retirement  programs  for  Its 
employees;  Employees  of  the  commission 
shall  be  eligible  for  social  security  coverage 
in  respect  to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
provided  that  the  commission  takes  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law  to  participate  in  such  program  of 
insurance  as  a  governmental  agency  or  unit. 
The  commission  may  establish  and  maintain 
or  participate  In  such  additional  programs 
of  employee  benefits  as  m.ay  be  appropriate 
to  afford  employees  of  the  commission  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  party 
States  generally. 

D.  The  commission  may  borrow,  accept,  or 
contract  for  the  services  of  personnel  from 
any  State  or  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  from  any  inter- 
governmental agency,  or  from  any  institu- 
tion, person,  firm,  or  corporation. 

E.  Tlie  Commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
it.s  purposes  and  functions  under  this  com- 
pact, any  and  all  appropriations,  donations, 
and  grants  of  money,  equipment,  supplies, 
materials,  and  services,  conditional  or  other- 
wise, from  any  State  or  the  United  States  or 
any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  inter- 
governmental agency,  or  any  institution,  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation,  and  may  receive, 
utilize,  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

F.  The  Commis.=-,ion  may  establish  and 
maintain  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
fur  the  transacting  of  its  business.  The 
Ccmmlssion  may  acquire,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personrd  property  and  any  interest 
tl.erein. 

G.  Tlie  Ccmmissicn  may  adopt,  amend,  and 
rc-cind  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct   of   its   business. 

H.  The  Commission  chall  make  at^d  trans- 
mit annually,  to  the  legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor of  each  party  State,  a  report  covering 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  embodying  such  recommen- 
dations as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
CommifEicn.  The  Commission  may  "issue 
such  additional  reports  as  it  may  deem 
desirable. 

ARTICI.E    X 

Other  compacts  and  Sctivities 
Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
to  impair,  or  otherwise  affect  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  interstate  agency  in  which  any  party 
State  participates  nor  to  abridge,  impair,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  com- 
pact to  which  any  one  or  more  of  the  party 
States  may  be  a  party,  nor  to  supersede, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  affect  any  obligation 
assumed  under  any  such  compact;  nor  shall 
anything  in  this  compact  be  construed  to 
discoiu-age  additional  interstate  compacts 
among  some  or  all  of  the  party  States  or  the 
establishment  of  intergovernmental  agencies 
In  subarcas  of  the  region.  Nothing  in  this 
compact  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  Juris- 
diction or  activities  of  any  participating  gov- 
ernment, agency,  or  officer  thereof,  or  any 
private  person  or  agency. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Enactment 
This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
entered  into  and  enacted  Into  law  by  any 
three  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont.  Thereafter  it  shall  be- 
come   effective    with    respect    to    any   other 


aforementioned  State  upon  its  enacting  this 
compact  into  law. 

ARTICLX  XTT 

Withdrawal 
This  compact  shall  continue  in  force  and 
remain  binding  upon  each  party  State  until 
renounced  by  it.  Renunciation  of  this  com- 
pact must  be  preceded  by  sending  3  years' 
notice  in  writing  of  intention  to  withdraw 
from  the  compact  to  the  Governor  each  of 
the  other  States  parly  hereto. 

ARTICLE  .XI I r 

Construction  a7id  severability 
The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence, 
or  provision  of  this  compact  it  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof,  to  any  State,  agency,  person,  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  remainder  of  this  compact 
rnd  the  applicability  thereof,  to  any  other 
State,  agency,  per.-^on,  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby.  It  is  tilie  legislative 
intent  that  the  provisions  of  this  compact 
be   reasonably   and    liberally    construed. 


Presentation  of  New  England  Council 
Before  Ptblic  Works  Comwiitee,  April 
27,  1965 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIM  W.  WEBBca,  DlREfTOR  OF 
INTERSTATE  RELATIONS  AND  N.\TIRAL  RE- 
SOURCES. NEW  ENGL.'iND  COVNCtL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hnppy  to  .nppcar  be- 
fore this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  New 
England  Council,  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization v/ith  offices  in  Boston.  Mass.  The 
council  is  composed  of  2.200  members  drawn 
from  business,  labor,  education,  ai-id  govern- 
ment within  New  England,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  a  sound  find  dynamic 
region  through  full  utilization  of  all  Its  hu- 
man, natural,  and  material  resources. 

It  is  an  organization  that  sex?ks  to  repre- 
sent all  of  the  economic  interests  of  the 
region.  The  council  is  vitally  interested  in 
8.  1648.  the  proposed  Public  Work.s  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1963.  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
emphasis  the  act  gives  to  roglrnalism  as  a 
device  by  which  joint  Federal-State  eiTorts 
may  be  undertaken  toward  effective  treat- 
ment and  solution  of  economic  problem.^. 

Regionalism  has  always  bcca  a  meaning- 
ful concept  to  New  England.  It  has  been 
made  much  more  so  In  recent  years,  due  to 
tlie  region's  realization  that  total  develop- 
ment of  the  region's  potential  is  achievable 
only  through  creation  of  a  balanced  and 
viable  economic  system. 

More  specifically,  this  achievement  Is  pos- 
sible only  through  regional  cooperation. 

New  England  is  a  small  region,  composed 
of  six  small  States.  These  States  share  a 
close-knit  identity,  and  a  similarity  of  out- 
look and  economic  interest.  There  are,  of 
course,  differences  among  the  various  States, 
some  of  which  are  economic,  such  as  levels 
of  income  and  economic  resources.  But  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  their  size  and 
compactness  qualify  them  eminently  for 
regional  planning  and  for  regionally  based 
programs  of  economic  development. 

These  six  States  recognize  tills  feature  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  collactive  future, 
and  have  been  actively  seeking  regional  so- 
lutions to  a  number  of  common  problems, 
including  regional  economic  development 
and  planning. 

While  our  States  have  enjoyed  some  suc- 
cess In  moving  toward  achievement  of  these 
regional  goals,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
We  have  many  needs,  and  I  would  like  to 
eniunerate  a  few  of  our  more  l>asic  require- 
ments of  today. 

First,  we  need  an  economic  system  by 
which  the  benefits  of  economlo  growth  cre- 
ated within  those  areas  now  enjoying  high 


levels  of  economic  activity  can  be  spread  to 
Include  those  areas  In  New  England  that 
have  lagged  behind,  often  as  a  result  of 
structural  changes  In  the  economy. 

The  gradual  reorganization  of  the  region's 
economy  from  manufacturing  to  nonmanu- 
facturlng  activities  has  resulted  In  shifts  in 
the  location  of  our  economic  growth  centers. 
This  process  of  change,  in  turn,  has  rein- 
forced a  trend  of  population  movement  from 
outlying  towns  and  villages  to  our  expanding 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  areas  most 
distant  from  these  metropolitan  centers 
have  experienced  chronically  high  rates  of 
unemployment,  as  well  as  deterioration  of 
their  public  facilities. 

The  stresses  and  strains  of  making  up  for 
lost  tax  bases  have  created  severe  burdens 
on  the  remaining  economic  elements  of  the 
community,  now  required  to  support  facili- 
ties such  as  schools,  water  and  street  sys- 
tems, recreation  facilities,  and  downtown 
rehabilitation  programs. 

The  problems  of  the  expanding  metropoli- 
tan area  and  the  decline  of  the  small  com- 
munity suggests  the  need  for  new  solutions. 
The  idea  of  organizing  for  development  in 
terms  of  growth  centers,  milltlcounty  devel- 
opment districts,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
distressed  redevelopment  areas,  seems  to  hold 
creative  answers  to  hard  problems. 

It  must  become  po.ssible  to  develop. 
tlirough  more  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tems and  better  technical  services,  a  more 
mearangful  and  complementary  economic 
relationship  between  economically  weaker 
communities  and  the  growth  centers.  Such 
a  development  would  go  far  in  applying  ef- 
fective treatment  to  one  of  our  region's 
basic  needs. 

Second,  we  need  mechanisms  by  which  all 
levels  of  government  can  work  closely  to- 
gether in  devising  the  coordinated  system 
necessary  for  the  effective,  deliberate,  and 
orderly  development  of  the  region. 

Governmental  efforts  must  be  coordinated 
as  well  vviUi  private  development  efforts. 
To  this  end,  S.  1648  would  provide  authority 
to  create  a  series  of  joint  Federal-State  re- 
gional development  commissions.  This  un- 
dertaking Is  unique  in  that  decisionmaking 
would  be  sh.-ired  by  the  participating  States. 

In  New  England  much  exists  upon  which 
to  build  an  even  stronger  regional  economic 
program.  Numerous  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  development  efforts  are  under- 
way or  are  being  proposed. 

The  need  for  more  effective  coordination 
Is  clear.  Before  the  present  Congress  there 
are  other  legislative  proposals  which  have 
regional  Implications. 

For  example,  there  Is  the  proposed  Water 
Resource  Planning  Act.  S.  21,  H.R.  Ull,  which 
could  lead  to  establishment  of  a  New  England 
Regional  River  Basin  Commission.  This 
agency  would  be  chrj-ged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  prep.-iring  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  region's  river  ba.'^>ins, 
and  for  related  land  resources. 

By  comparing  this  program  with  the  aims 
of  the  regional  commission  envisioned  by  S. 
1648,  It  Is  possible  to  see  two  activities,  serk- 
Ing  the  same  basic  ends,  but  quite  possibly 
utilizing  conflicting  and  competing  tech- 
niques. You  cannot  talk  about  regional  eco- 
nomic development  on  the  one  hand,  and 
regional  water  resource  planning  and  devel- 
opment on  the  other,  without  running  the 
risk  of  repeating  yourself. 

There  has  been  a  growing  rocognitloji 
within  New  England  of  the  need  to  avoid 
this  type  of  confusion,  and  our  New  Englaiid 
States  on  their  own  initiative  have  moved  on 
this  problem  by  seeking  creation  of  a  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

The  purposes  of  this  interstate  body  are 
to  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  the  vari- 
ous statewide  planning  and  development  cf- 
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forts  may  be  coordinated,  and  by  which  a 
comprehensive  regional  plan  may  be  devel- 
oped. 

This  proposed  interstate  group  is  but  the 
most  recent  and  dramatic  example  of  re- 
gional! cooperation  in  New  England  in  a 
numbpr  of  important  areas.  It  is  cur  belief 
that  already  existing  and  proposed  interstate 
cooperative" efforts  can  be  an  extremely  valu- 
able afespt  in  mounting  the  t\-pc  of  elective 
regionkl  development  program  proposed  by 

S.  1C43. 

Against  this  background  of  creneral  need, 
nr.mely.  crc.ition  of  a  balanced  viable  eco- 
nomic system  and  coordination  of  govern- 
mental efforts,  it  is  poxtible  to  single  out 
some  of  New  England's  specific  require- 
ment.'^.. For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  they 
may  bp  categorized  as  functional  and  geo- 
praphital.       , 

■.A.  Functional 
1  '■ 

1,  Passenger   transportation,    both    niccr- 

citv  and  contmuter  service. 

2  urban  development,  particularly  along 
the  circum'oience  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
and  redevelopment  of  the  dovv'ntown  sections 
In  our  older  Indtistnal  towns. 

"3.  Cofniprehen'-ivc  multipurpose  river  ba- 
sin development. 

4.  W'atcr  and  air  pollution  control  pl.'ai- 
ning 

5.  A  iegiohal  program  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty.      ]]         I 

C.  A  t-jfgioaal  program  f'jr  retraining  and 
placemarit  oi  workers. 

7.  A  regional  program  for  technological 
d'-velopment  with  particular  cmnh.-!?is-  on 
reiideriKP;  tochnicril  aPEisL-^nce  to  industrio'^ 
and  locfel  qovernments  In  the  outlyinc  are-^r. 

8    A  ro'Uonnl  pror-Tam  for  health  service:. 

9.  A  ctoordinaied  regional  pro£rr?.ra  for  cut- 
do.  .>r  recrcntion   p"annin;j  and   dcvelopm.cnt. 

10.  ojittmum  regional  development  of  all 
power  rt^ourres. 

n.  D^-.elopment  of  nriequnie  port  and  air 
f  iriliti'"'fe. 

B.  Gconrop'lnc 

We  have  lirgent  need  for  actiein  pro.?r.  in". 
In  ceruifn  sibrec:ional  areas  In  New  England 
which  are  Qeo^r&'pVMC  in  their  contevt.  in- 
cluding jthe  followinir: 

1.  Redevelopment  of  the  Fall  Rivcr-»w 
Bedford-Providcnce  area  which  comprises 
major  plortions  of  Rhode  lilnnd  and  sovth- 
P:icif.rn  MT^J^achusptts. 

2.  Development  of  northern  M.-ine 

3.  Development  of  northern   Vermont. 
4    Develcpraent  of  the  E'rk^hirc  area    in- 

cludi'-.p  Pittrfield  and  North  Adams.  Mas.=. 

5.  Development  of  the  fri'-gc  areas  cf  Bos- 
ton'.s  nie'rno '-'litnn  area  whi^^h  reaches  i-.orth- 
wv>rd  toivard  T.Taire  and  New  H  mpshirc. 

It  shoiuld  be  stressed  that  this  lis*  is  selec- 
tive rather  than  exhaustive  and  s  prinirrily 
Intendeql  to  .^how  the  d  !nen.'--ion  and  form  of 
d.?velopificnt-il  neMs  for  our  reiiian.  A  m^rc 
complete  picture  is  nec-dcd.  and  can  o'lly  be 
obtainecl  by  systematic  study  of  the  prolrlrm. 

However.:  if  even  tliis  small  list  of  prob'.cms 
Is  ex.mf.iiod  in  terms  of  region.al  [-•  owth 
trcndr;.  as  ifvolected  to  1P7G.  a  pictiire  of  even 
greater  tiir'?ency  for  action  emerges. 

According  to  reocit  -tulies  com.plet'-d  by 
the  Nati^rja!  Planni  g  Association,  the  popu- 
lation of  New  England  will  be  approximately 
14  m:ll:0  1  by  1976.  a!i  ii-.Tcasc  cf  a:  jjroxi- 
in:'.tcly  ^  million  over  the  present. 

As  a  cbni-equencc.  New  England  will  have 
an  lncre!?.6c  in  it;,  l;\bor  force  of  p;-proxi- 
mately  ]li4  million  pet-pl^  by  197G  Approxi- 
mately 700.0OO  to  800  030  i.c'.v  and  better  pay- 
jobs    arc    going    to    be    rcqu'red    in    New 


E-^pland  if  tiie  increrred  population  is  to  be 
nccommadated. 

Furthesmore.  urbanization  will  cc^ntinue 
to  spread,  and  78  percent  of  the  population 
increase  will  occur  within  these  urban  area.---. 
Today's  hirjor  centers  of  population  will 
contintie!to  radiate  outward,  forming  an  in- 
tegral  pArt    of    what    is   referred    to    as    the 


"megalopolis"    of    the   Northeastern    Umt«d 

St.atcs. 

More  urbanization  means  more  need  for 
recreational  opportunities,  but  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  open  space  for  such  needs  will 
be  in  less  supply.  This  increased  population 
will  require  newer  and  expanded  methods 
of  air  and  water  pollution  control,  waste 
disposal,  improved  passenger  transportation, 
and  numerous  other  public  services. 

Ix  is  no  less  signif.cant  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
inilliou  people  CJ  years  of  age  and  older  that 
will  have  to  be  accommodated,  and  that  ad- 
ditional health  facilities  will  have  to  be 
constructed. 

Even  more  dr.-imatic  in  its  impact  Is  the 
projected  iiicrease  in  number  of  our  young 
penpie.  It  is  predicted  that  we  will  have  ap- 
proximately 1  milli-n  mere  children  14  years 
of  ai^?  or  younger  com. in g  along  within  the 
next"  10  years.  We  will  need  teachers  and 
schools  in  sufficient  number  and  quality  for 

them. 

These  problems  are  not  lunited  to  any 
sirr^ie  region.  Much  of  otir  frustration  in 
liot' finding  quick  and  eary  iolutions  to  our 
economic  difficulties  has  been  our  failure 
t3  r.:co7nizo  completely  the  regional  dimen- 
sions of  the  task. 

We  believe  that  the  wininBne.<=s  to  experi- 
ment w:tn  new  axjproaches  to  economic  dis- 
tress on  a  regional  basis  represents  a  promis- 
ing step  toward  bulauced  eccnomic  growth. 

We  would  n'nc  to  thank  ycu  for  thi.s  op- 
portunity 10  ppear  before  the  commii.tco  to 
comment  on  certain  aspects  of  this  signifi- 
c.int  legislation. 

T^Ir.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  capr.b'e  Senator  from  Ivlasi.acl-.u.setts 

yield? 

r.Tr.   KENNEDY  of  Zvlassachusetls.     I 

yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Etctc  of  Mas;;achusctLS  is  incorporated 
corta'nly  within  an  area  that  could  well 
pro\ido  r,  prcv:ng  cround  lor  th?sc  pro- 
grams, includ  r.g  the  program  of  public 
woik.s  ar,d  development  facilities. 

At  tjvescnt.  118  i^-ojects  in  \Vcsl  Vir- 
ginia amounting  to  S22  million,  are  elig- 
ible for  movinc  foi-vard  and  employing 
people  in  the  construction  cf  needed 
frc^'htics. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tin?  of  ihe  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  T.IUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tl  p  Scn.-;tor  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  We.-^t  Virginia  is  recog- 
nised for  1  minute. 

M:  R.'iiNDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre?  dent.  I  am 
most  aivprcciative.  as  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  are.  cf  the  suppoit  piven  the 
1  rnd'n^  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
l\.I.;s'^achusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Ivlr.  Pres'dcn^  I  appreciate  tlie  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The 
S'.-nator  is  one  without  i^eer  in  under- 
slandins  the  concept  of  regional  devel- 
op.r.ent.  He  has  devoted  his  great 
energy  piid  conviction  to  this  bill  and 
lo  tl'ic  rr':ional  approach.  The  people 
of  ray  St.ate — and  the  people  of  New 
Fiir^land — very  much  appreciate  his  xin- 
drr.'=t.and;n.fT  and  support. 

Wo  recognize  that  New  England  must 
come  up  with  a  program  and  the  kind 
of  study  that  will  demonstrate  tl.c  need 
for  this  special  and  far-reaching  assist- 
ance. 

I  am  coiivinccd  that  we  have  the  facts 
to  justify  our  program  and  receive  the 


support  of  Congress.  All  we  ask  is  that 
there  be  thorough  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  our  less  developed  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  contribution 
which  he  has  made  over  the  course  of 
the  past  several  months  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regional  concept  upon  which 
the  important  title  V  of  the  biU  is  based. 
The  Senator  and  I  have  worked  closely. 
I  know  that  he  has  worked  closely  with 
Senators  from  other  areas  of  the  country 
which  could  conceivably  take  advantage 
of  that  title,  the  development  of  the  re- 
gional concept,  the  adnrinistratioa  sup- 
port for  it,  and  the  effort  needed  to  bring 
the  lesislation  to  the  ficor. 

It  has  been  a  privilepe  and  a  stimulat- 
ing experience  for  me  to  work  with  the 
Ser.Ptor.  I  congratulate  him  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion clear  on  the  record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Tie  PRF,3IDING  OFFICER.  How 
m.uch  time  decs  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  r^'nu*  er-  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

TIic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
P'irutcs. 

MrrLAUSCH".  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  frjm  Ken- 
tucky has  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  reduce  the  authorization  of  $400 
m-llicn.  provided  for  in  title  I.  to  S325 
million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senat  3r  i^  c  rrrect. 
T'tat  is  the  jx'ndine  amendment. 

?Ir.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  if  the  amount 
were  cut  to  S325  miliicn.  it  would  stUl  ba 
$7.5  million  more  than  the  administration 
requested? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tire  Senator  is  correct. 
The  administration  asked  for  an  author- 
ization of  S250  m-llion. 

Mr.  LAUSCELE.     The  bill,  instead  of 

providins  S250  million,  would  make  $400 

million  available  in  the  form  of  grants. 

Mr.  COOPER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  L.'^USCHE.     Do  I  correctly  under- 


stand that  there 


other  acts  mw  on 


the  bsoks  that  have  a  relationship  to  the 
obicctive  of  this  bill,  which  is.  siioposcd- 
lv,"to  help  areas  in  which  unemployment 
exists.  Those  acts  are  the  Appalachian 
Act.  the  Economic  Oppoitunity  Act,  and 
tJie  Manpower  Retraining  Act.  The 
pending  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
be  the  fourth  pro=.ram  to  cover  the  same 
field  cf  activity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Seiiatcr  is  correct. 
The  acts  which  the  Senator  has  enumer- 
ated are  related.  However,  they  have 
diSorent  specific  purposes. 

We  discussed  on  the  floor  today  the 
A;>palachian  program.  Tlrat  program 
goes  more  to  the  basic  structtu-e  of  the 
area — such  as  roads,  multicounty  hos- 
pitals, timber  and  land  management, 
vocational  training,  and  local  pub'ic  fa- 
cilities. 
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Tlie  Economic  Oppoiiunity  Act  has 
as  its  chief  purpose,  educational  and 
iob  opportunities.  The  Manpower  Re- 
trainnig  Act  would  train  individuals  in 
the  development  of  skills.  I  know  these 
pvofzrams  well,  and  I  have  worked  in  sup- 
port of  them. 

The  pending:  bill  would  appropriate 
money  for  grants  or  loans  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which  would  have 
long-tei-m  opportunities.  The  bill  has  a 
specific  objective  and  differs  from  the 
other  acts.  However,  it  is  true  that  they 
are  all  related  in  that  they  try  to  impi-ove 
educational  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  e.x- 
pired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
very  little  duplication  between  the  pro- 
grams. They  are  all  carefully  separated. 
For  example,  the  AHA  prouram.  v.hich 
is  current  and  has  been  in  existence  for  4 
years,  included  a  manpower  rctrainin-; 
program  which  v,e  eliminated  from  this 
program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
offer  my  amendment  because  a  number 
of  bills  contain  similar  proposals.  I 
merely  ask  that  the  aniount  be  reduced 
because  the  administration  asked  for 
only  $250  million  and  S325  million  is 
all  that  has  been  shown  to'  be  adequately 
usable;  after  this  program  has  been  in 
operation,  there  may  be  further  use 
shown  to  be  required.  This  would  be  a 
new  program  in  the  sense  that  its  pur- 
pose is  long  time  employment  opportuni- 
ties, rather  than  emergency  employment 
opportunities,  and  the  money  is  to  be 
more  carefully  spent. 

The  pending  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  develop  new  and  specific  criteria 
which,  I  assume,  will  take  some  time  for 
the  Secretary  to  apply  and  use  to  deter- 
mine what  additional  use  of  money  may 
be  needed. 

I  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  Government  cannot  successfully 
spend  more  than  S325  million  on  this 
program,  based  on  the  information  and 
testimony  given  the  committees.  That 
is  my  judgment.  I  have  worked  on  these 
bills  and  know  something  about  them. 
I  know  something  of  their  practical 
application. 

With  respect  to  the  emergency  pub- 
lic works  program,  we  had  to  work 
quickly  and  approve  applications  to  put 
people  to  work.  That  was  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bill.  However,  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  were 
there  any  new  developments  in  the 
economy  that  occurred  between  the  time 
the  administration  requested  that  $250 
million  be  appropriated  and  the  time  the 


committee  recommended  thtit  $400  mil- 
lion  be   ap)3ropriatcd'? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
there  was  a  small  chaiitre  in  the  un- 
employment rate  after  the  bill  v,'as  in- 
troduced.   Second,  there  i.'i  a  proposed 

cut  in  excise  ta.xcs.  which  isi  designed  to 
stimulate  the  economy  an<J  to  provide 
additional  v.ork  ns  demand  increases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  If  there  were  develop- 
ments, they  v,cre  developments  that 
would  militate  against  the  rfei.sing  of  the 
request,  and  suiiport  a  reduction  of  $250 
million.  I 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  cotrect. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  [Prcsidont,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  real  develojunents  between  the 
time  the  administration  scat  tlie  bill  to 
Congress  and  the  lime  ihf  committee 
acted  on  it  were  durin'-^  the  hearings  on 
the  bill.  There  were  long  hearings  and, 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  CDmmittee  hearings, 
some  members  were  convinced  after 
hearing  the  evidence  that  there  should 
be  provided  S500  million  a  year  for  a  5- 
ycar  period  for  public  v.ork.'^:  but  we 
were  able  to  prevail  upon  those  members, 
after  listening  to  the  iw  anligs,  that  wo 
could  ma;:e  a  better  case,  and  a  pood  case, 
for  S400  million.  I  have  already  made 
the  case  in  the  REcono,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Air.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiold  to  me?         i 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  refers  to  no  new  developments 
for  the  program.  That  v.hich  the  com- 
mittee had,  the  administration  had  when 
it  asked  for  S250  million  a  year.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  refuted  that  the  economy 
is  stronger  on  this  day  than  it  was  on  the 
day  the  President  recommended  S250 
million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prcsirient,  I  yield 
my.self  1  minute.  1 

On  the  point  just  mentioned,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  bill  was 
conceived  in  a  period  of  unptiralleled  na- 
tional prosperity.  We  needed  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  country  was  prosper- 
ous. But  we  felt,  and  still  feel  after  all 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  that,  in  spite  of 
general  national  prosperity,  there  are 
pockets  of  depressed  areas,  aacas  that  are 
not  enjoying  prosperity,  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  The  situation  of  such 
areas  has  not  improved  .-iiicc  the  bill  was 
reported  from  the  commitlet'. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  administra- 
tion knew  about  those  areas. 

I  will  a.sk  another  question.  What  will 
Congress  really  do  when  we  get  into  a 
depression?  What  is  it  going  to  do  when, 
in  a  period  of  great  abundance,  we  are 
talking  about  spending  that  which  rev- 
enues do  not  justify? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  ti>'ing  to  build 
into  the  economic  structure  machinery 
and  safeguards  that  will  avoid  the  heart- 
rending depressions  that  destroy  a  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  heard  that 
statement  before.  It  touches  the  heart 
and  makes  one  sympathetic,  but  it  is  not 
related  to  reality. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  I. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  li-stened  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  as  well  as  those  of  otlier 
Senators. 

I  say  to  the  S-nator  from  Ohio  tiiat 
there  are  now  pending  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  08  projects,  amounting  t-o  $12.- 
500,000.  We  do  n3t  look  upon  those  proj- 
ects in  any  way  as  boondoggling,  but  as 
investment.^.  When  sewage  trfatniciit 
plant.s  are  built  in  a  local  community,  i^ 
is  sometiiing  that  strengthens  the  econ- 
omy in  that  community  of  Ohio.  The 
Public  Works  Committee  in  the  past  re- 
ported a  bill  in  an  amount  far  in  excess 
of  what  has  been  reported  in  this  case 
for  accelerated  i:)ubHc  works.  It  was  not 
enacted,  but  the  committee  had  done 
that  prior  to  last  year.  There  are  bills 
containing  larger  amounts  than  that 
contained  in  this  bill.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion that  the  amount  of  $250  million  bo 
increased  to  $500  million.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  which  is  at 
the  table,  and  which  has  been  signed  by 
25  other  Senators.  We  have  lowered  tlie 
amount  to  S400  million,  as  reported  in 
the  bill  before  us,  in  an  attempt  to  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  half  a  minute  to  reply? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  half  a  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  pointed  out  that  there 
were  68  applicants. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Sixty-eight  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Sixty-eight  projects. 
The  more  money  that  is  made  available, 
the  greater  the  number  of  applicants. 
Tliere  were  no  applicants  before  this  bill 
came  into  existence.  If  the  amount  were 
raised  to  $650  million,  there  would  be  130 
applicants. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Senator  was  against  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  but  I  point  out 
that  his  State  and  the  people  of  Ohio 
were  greatly  benefited  by  it.  I  have 
referred  to  pending  projects,  requiring 
$12' 2  million. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  di.s- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamar.^]  for  the  excellent  job 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  done  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  so  quickly. 
It  will  provide  a  great  deal  of  as.^istance 
to  communities  throughout  the  country 
w-hich  are  economically  underdeveloped 
and  distressed. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  is  now 
benefiting  from  the  Appalachia  bill.  But 
Appalachia  is  not  the  only  depressed  and 
underdeveloped  area  in  Maryland.  We 
have  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  both 
*-  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  southern 
Maryland,  serious  economic  hardship. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  Maryland 
shares  with  its  sister  States  of  Delaware 
and  Virginia  a  depressed  economy  in  the 
entire  Che.sapeake  Bay  area.    The  bay  is 
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our  rrratr-Et  natural  resource  in  Mary- 
land, but  it  has  been  misused  and  abu.sed 
for  many  years.  We  now  have  serious 
problems  of  pollution,  obnoxious  aquatic 

l)lant.s,  of  drastically  reduced  shellfish 

and  shellfish  production.  Many  of  our 
bay  fishermen  find  their  cat-ches  dwin- 
dling every  year.  Our  oyster  catch  last 
year  was  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  in 

1890. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  regional  planning  commis- 
sions to  deal  with  the  problems  of  de- 
pre.sscd  areas  that  occur  in  two  or  more 
States.  I  note  that  on  page  17  of  the 
committee  report,  the  committee  states 
that  this  title  was  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  depressed  areas  as  the 
upper  Great  Plains,  the  Ozarks,  and  the 
upper  Great  Lakes,  and  perhaps  New- 
England. 

I  Vv-onld  like  to  propound  this  question 
to  the  di.s,tinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan: Whether  this  list  is  exclusive  or 
whether  it  might  be  possible  for  other 
regions  in  the  country  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  the  title ^ 

Mr.  MgNAMARA.  I  assiu-c  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  tiiat  tliis  is  not  an 
exclusive  list,  but  is  iutendc-d  to  be  mere- 
ly a  list  of  examples  of  areas.  It  does 
not  preclude  such  p-cas  as  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Am  I  correct,  then, 
in  a.sstimirtg  that  if  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area,  including  parts  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  possibly  Dc-aware,  could 
qualify  uiider  the  standards  set  forth  in 
section  501  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  Chesajx-ake  Bay  Re- 
gional Development  Commi.'=.-ion  under 
title  V?     : 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
that  assurance  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan.  As  the 
record  will  show,  there  are  a  number  of 
counties  located  in  this  area  that  have 
already  been  designated  as  dcines.sed 
areas  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maryland.  Somerset 
and  Dorchester  Counties  on  the  Eastei^n 
Shore,  and  Calvert  Coimty  in  southern 
Maryland,  have  already  been  so  desig- 
nated. In  Delaware.  Kent  and  Sussex 
Cotmties  have  been  desicnated  depressed 
areas  under  the  Proxmire  amendment 
to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Final- 
ly, in  Varelnia  the  northern  neck  coun- 
ties of  Westmoreland,  Lancaster.  Rich- 
mond, and  Noi-thumbcrland  have  been 
designated  as  depressed  areas. 

It  would  be  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  States  of  the  Chcsai^eake  Bay 
would  be  able  to  utilize  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  begin  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  economic  depression  in  the 
Chc^ai-jeake  Bay. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned title  5.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
I'ecognizcs  that  this  title  provides  only 
for  planning  money.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  has  referred  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Viruinia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 


.support  of  S,  1648,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  E>cvelopment  Act  of  1965,  with 
amendments  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  This  legisla- 
tion is  of  historical  significance  in  its 

dramatic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
economically  distressed  areas,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  ha\  e  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 

the  measure. 

This  bill  seiTes  as  a  recognition  en  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
va,st  majority  of  these  areas  cannot. 
within  their  own  resources,  initially  pro- 
vide the  basic  community  needs  which 
industiw  looks  for  and  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect when  seeking  new  plant  locatioris 
fur  business  expansion.  The  bill  provides 
an  inducement  to  industry-,  not  only  to 
accelerate  its  expansion  programs,  but 
aLso  to  locate  in  areas  where  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  ha\e  the 
greatcct  economic  impact. 

The  experimental  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  program  has  already  demon- 
.strated  the  value  of  Federal  assistance 
to  tho.-e  areas  of  high  unemployment 
a.nd  lev,-  family  income.  It  has  given  new 
hope  to  the  people  in  thes2  areas  and 
provided  a  stimulus  for  uniting  in  a  co- 
ciJorative  e.Tcrt  toward  a  common  goal — 
achieving  economic  stability. 

The  preparation  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  under  ARA 
was  a  large  undertaking.  For  many 
r.veas  of  m.y  State  of  West  Virginia,  it 
constituted  the  first  organized  effort  at 
long-vange  plamiing  and  practical,  co- 
ordinated detcvmination  on  the  dlrectiou 
t<5  be  taken  in  promoliug  economic 
growth. 

But  the  development  of  a  program  was 
only  the  first  stop  up  the  long  trail 
tov.ard  economic  recovery  and  only  a 
few  communities  have  been  successful, 
tr;us  far.  in  attracting  a  new  industry. 
One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  has  been 
the  inadequacy  of  basic  commuiiity  serv- 
ices, such  as  water  and  sewage  faclhties. 
Because  of  the  intense  com.pctition  for 
new  industry  throughout  the  United 
States,  plant  locaters  will  not  even  look 
at  a  proposed  sit-e  where  basic  commu- 
nity services  do  not  already  exist,  or 
cannot  be  readily  expanded  to  satisfy 
their  requirements. 

A  further  deterrent  in  many  areas  of 
greatest  economic  need  was  the  ARA 
statutory-  requirement  that  10  percent  of 
the  project  cost  be  provided  by  local  or 
State  funds  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan 
repayable  only  after  the  Federal  loan 
had  been  repaid  in  fuIL  In  some  in- 
stances, intensive  effort  by  the  local  de- 
velopment organ-zation  failed  to  raise 
the  amount  of  money  needed  and  the  in- 
dustrial prospect  located  in  some  other 
area.  In  oUier  instances,  the  commu- 
nity was  forced  to  turn  away  a  second 
industriiJ  prospect  because  its  funds 
were  tied  up  for  such  a  loas  period  as  a 
result  of  pariicii^ation  in  an  earlier  proj- 
ect. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  recognircd 
that  ARA  could  pro\nde  them  with  an 
opportunity  never  before  en\isioned  to 
hclj)  them  on  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery and  they  worked  tirelessly  and 
diligently  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity.  Not  all  their  efforts  were 
successful,  but  thry  have  made  a  start 


They  have  been  stimulated  into  activity 
and  are  ready  to  intensify  this  activity 
under  the  new  legislation.  ARA  has  ap- 
proved 16  industrial  and  commercial 
loans:    17    public    facility    loans    and 

grants:  30  technical  assistance  projects; 
and  49  trair.ing  programs  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  of  the  first  quarter  of  tliis  year. 
It  has  invested  $42,111,000  in  these  112 
projects  which  will  create  4,835  direct 
jobs. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
provided  an  additional  source  of  assist- 
ance for  obtaining  needed  public  facili- 
ties. And  303  projects  were  approved  in 
West  Virginia  with  a  total  cost  of  $79.- 
674.000,  of  which  S42,543,000  was  pro- 
vided by  APV/.  These  projects  will  pro- 
vide an  estimated  52.125  man-months  of 
labor. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  not  only  com- 
bines the  best  features  of  both  ARA  and 
APV/  but  it  also  follows  the  concept  of 
the  Appalachia  Regional  Development 
Act  by  encouraging  regional  development 
planning.  It  has  my  full  and  whole- 
hearted support. 

I  wish  to  complimient  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  for  his  effective  and 
constructive  woi-k  on  this  measure  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  pledge  my 
full  efforts  toward  securing  the  necessary 
funding  to  implement  this  authorization 
bill  as  such  time  as  it  may  be  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
v.hich  I  am  a  member. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  plan- 
ning and  assistance  envisioned  under  S. 
1648  offer  the  sorely  needed  fuither  op- 
portunity for  distressed  areas  to  move 
toward  long-range  economic  develop- 
ment and  to  consolidate  past  gains  made 
under  tlie  pre\ious  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senate  is  mov- 
ing surely  toward  final  approval  this 
afternoon  of  the  \-astly  important  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
cf  1965. 

I  have  long  supported  legislation  to 
provide  the  tools,  the  training,  the  ad- 
vice, and  the  planning  necessary  to  ideal- 
ize the  full  economic  potential  of  every 
area  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  been  a  sponsor  of  bills  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  framework  for  Federal 
State,  and  local  planning  to  achieve  the 
necessaiT  environment  and  facilities  for 
establishment  of  improved,  stable,  and 
diversified  local  economies  and  enhanced 
living  conditions. 

My  SE>onsorship  and  vote  for  the  Ap- 
palachia bill  and  my  sponsorship  of  the 
pi-edecessor  bill  to  S.  1648  illustrate  my 
contlnuiiig  interest  in  this  appi-oach  to 
local.  State,  and  r^ional  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  signing  into  law  of  the  Pubhc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  will  represent  a  milestone  of 
effective  Federal  Government  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments 
and  pri\ate  industry  to  bring  all  areas 
of  the  Ameiican  economy  up  to  their 
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potential,  to  eliminate  poverty,  and  to 
provide  full  employment. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  to  the  na- 
tionwide problem  of  underemployment 
of  people,  machinery,  and  re^^ources.  In 
short,  it  addre.s.ses  itself  to  waste. 

These  problems  of  waste  of  human 
and  industrial  potential  are  common  to 
many  areas  of  our  Nation. 

They  are  of  concern  to  all. 

Tiicy  prevent  a".l  oi.;r  poupic  i'roin  ful- 
filling and  shariUj?  in  our  national 
■•voalth  and  prosperity. 

Tliey  rob  us  all  by  retarding  our  full 
notional  economic  potential. 

These  problems  are  a  particular  and 
unique  coVern  to  New  EniTland.  the 
cradle  of  uidusiiial  America,  and  to  my 
own  Sta!:c  of  Coniiec'icui. 

The  traditional  lechno'Ciiy  and  indus- 
try which  New  Ensiland  nurtured  for  the 
new  America  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
have  been,  in  too  many  cases,  outpaced 
by  technological  advance,  di.splaccd  by 
lower  costs  elsewhere,  or  replaced  by  new 
forms  of  industry  eniployiu'^^  fewer  per- 
sons. 

The  textile,  shoe,  and  n.-iiin-;  indus- 
tries and  the  decjine  of  railroad  tr.-.ns- 
portaiion  are  cases  in  point. 

As  a  result.  New  England's  employ- 
ment has  declined,  its  new  investment  in 
plant  has  been  retarded,  and  the  per- 
sonal income  levels  have  lacjs'en  beliind 
the  national  crowth  rates. 

I  am  ^ratified  to  be  able  to  repoit  that 
industrial  development  and  pcrsoiial  in- 
come in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut 
have  set  a  faster  pace  than  most  other 
areas  of  New  Enoland  and  by  and  large 
compare  favorably  with  tiie  national 
average. 

But  we  in  Conriccticut  have  never 
re.^ted  on  our  oars  in  pursuing  full 
utilization  of  our  Sri'cs  human  and  in- 
dustrial potential. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  so  now. 

This  act  will  provide  the  people  of  my 
State,  the  people  of  New  England,  and 
the  people  of  all  the  United  States  the 
planning  and  the  financing  to  bring 
every  area  of  the  Nation  up  to  its  full 
economic  promi.se. 

Th"  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  v.-ill  heljT  put  an 
end  to  waste  of  national  resoinces — hu- 
man, industrial,  and  natural. 

By  doint,'  so.  the  act  v.ill  provide  all 
our  people  a  riclrr-r  and  fuller  participa- 
tion in  ou'-  national  life. 

I  hopp  that  the  New  England  States 
will  work  tof^ether  and  v.ith  the  Federal 
Government,  so  that  the  people  who  live 
m  these  six  Stat.^s  can  benefit  from  this 
new  proc'ram. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Soufh  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  coauthor  of  S.  1648  and  as  one  who  is 
concerned  with  the  development  of  an 
cfTective  area  assistance  act,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  the  pending  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  that  has 
been  fa.shioned  in  this  act  for  aiding 
crcas  of  lagging  economic  growth  will 
IJrove  much  more  effective  than  the  old 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.     I  am  espe- 


cially pleased  that  the  criteria  for  quali- 
fication of  areas  of  below  average  devel- 
opment have  been  modified  to  include 
measures  other  than  unernployment 
alone. 

My  own  State  of  South  Dakota  is  an 
agricultural  State.  Decline  in  farm 
numbers  and  farm  employnient  in  the 
State  has  been  barely  ofF.et  by  an  in- 
crease hi  tourism  and  development  of 
minor  indu.'^tries.  For  the  moKt  part,  in- 
dustrial development  has  n.-'ssed  us  by  at 
this  point  in  our  history. 

In  spite  of  lagging  economic  growth, 
we  do  not  have  excessive  uneijiployment. 
We  train  our  young  people,  and  they 
migrate  to  other  States  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. Our  outmigrationj  of  persons 
seeking  employment  v\"as  .sliglitly  great(^r 
than  the  total  number  of  nekv  entrants 
into  the  labor  force  in  the  5*uLe  in  the 
19.50-60  decade.  We  have  qeen  trans- 
ferring our  employm--^nt  problems — along 
with  a  sizable  investment  in  trainin-  and 
education  of  youn-  people- — to  other 
areas.  To  the  extfiu  that  the  South 
Dakota  economy,  and  'ho  v. hole  Upper 
Great  Plains  economy,  can  ba  develoi)ed. 
we  Will  le-sen  the  problemr  of  other 
States  and  cities. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinidn  that  the 
measure  nov.-  pendin  ;  vill  be  of  real  as- 
sistance to  the  Ui^per  Great!  Plains,  to 
my  Stare,  and  lo  the  sound  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  splendid  bil],  aiid  I  urge  that 
it  be  enacted.  I 

Mr.  M'NAIVIARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.seuce  of  a  qtiorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  itjbe  charged 
to  neither  side.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES.  Is  there 
ob.jection?  The  Cl.nir  hcai.^  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procei  ded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  I  resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call   be   lesclnded. 

The  PRESIDI.NfG  OFFICEft  <Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair  i.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MrNAMARA.  Mr.  Pijesident,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper],  I  ask  for  thft  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  oitlered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidnnt.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  inocefded  to  call 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  4:45  p.m.  having  arrived, 
the  question  is -on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
i  Mr.  Ervin  I ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Gore  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  IxouYEi.  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  I  Mr.  MagnusoxI.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubergerI.  and 
the  Senatoi-  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I 
are  absent  on  official  bu.'^iness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  AxdersoxI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississip))i  I  Mr.  Eastland  1.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Jordan  I.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiEicoFFl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  i  Mr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming i  Mr.  McGeeI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  CurtisI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
i  Mr.  Inouye  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  KruskaI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "vea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  R1F.1COFF  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa   I  Mr.  Miller  I. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  Miis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
i  Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming   I  Mr.  Simpson  I . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  v/ould  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
i  Mr.  Ervin  i  and  th.e  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  1  Mr.  Jordan  i  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHF.L.  I  annunvc-  that  Ihe 
Senator  fiom  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis!,  the 
S'.^nutor  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I .  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Simp- 
son i  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  he  Senator  Irom  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska  1  is  absent  on  oHicial  bu.^uies.s. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Curtis]  is  i^aired  wiiii  the 
Sen.ator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "i'ea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Wyoming  would  vote  ""nay." 

On  this  vote,  tiie  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.'^ka  I  Mr.  Hruska  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  InouyfJ.  If 
t)re  ent  and  vntinir.  the  Sen;' tor  from 
Nebraska  would  v:)tc  ".yea"  and  t>ie  Sen- 
ator from  Havaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  lov.a 
I  Mr.  Miller!  is  i^aired  with  the  vScnator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mi-.  RibicoffI.  li 
present  and  voting,  tiie  Senator  fioni 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would   vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  1  Mr.  Sm.^thers 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 


June  1,  1965 

The   result  was   announced. 
nays  53,  as  follows; 
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yeas  31, 


.■\iken 

.AUott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ci'Tlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Donunick 


Bartlett 

Bas.s 

Bcivh 

Bible 

Brcw.'iier 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W. 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fong 

lul  bright 

Gruc-ning 

Harris 

Hart 


Va. 


Fannin 

Hickenloopcr 

Holland 

Javits 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kuchel 

La  VI. '^  Che 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Perir.'on 

NAYS— 53 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

.Jackson 

Kennedy.  Mas.s. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  L.T. 

MaiLs  field 

MeCarihy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNaniara 

Mcicalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Prouty 

R'lbertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tcwor 

WilUanri.s.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Morse 

Mos.s 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ru.-^faell,  b.C. 

Smith 

Sp.irknian 

Stennis 

Symington 

'rvdings 

VViIliams.  N.J 

Y.irhoroush 

Young,  Ohio 


Anderson 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Gore 

Hru.--ka 


Inouye 
Jordan,  N.C, 
Ma6^u^on 
McGee 

Milier 
Neubeiger 


R  bicofT 
Ixus.seil,  Ga 
.'iinip.^on 
.bmathers 


So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  1  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
tiiird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1648)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
hour  of  5  o'clock  p.m.,  havmg  arrived, 
the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill   is   in  order.     The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  'when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  ].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  by  vote. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  IngityeI.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."' 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  j  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the   Senator  from  Noi'th  Carolina 


[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  iNortYE],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell  1 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr. 
Smathers  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebiaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
niecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NEUBrRCER]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  pairs  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hruska  1 ,  the  Senator  f i-om 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel! ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Young] 
have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71. 
nays  12.  as  follows: 


[No.    101 

Leg. 

I 

YKAS- 

-71 

Aiken 

Burdick 

Cotton 

Anderson 

Byrd.  W.  V 

a. 

Dirksen 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Bass 

Carlson 

Doiiglas 

Bayh 

Case 

Ellender 

Bible 

Church 

Fannin 

Boggs 

Clark 

Fong 

Brewster 

Cooper 

Fu:bright 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Prouty 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Proxmire 

Hart 

McNamara 

Randolph 

Hanke 

Metcall 

Russell.  SO. 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Saltonstall 

Hill 

Monroney 

Scoit 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Smith 

Javits 

Mor.ve 

Sparkman 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Morton 

Stennis 

Kennedy  NY. 

Moss 

Symington 

Lau^^che 

Murphy 

Talmadge 

Long,  Mo. 

Muskie 

Tydings 

Long.  La. 

Nelson 

Williams.  N.J. 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Yarborough 

McCarthy 

Pearson 

Young  Ohio 

McClellan 

Pell 

NAYS— 12 

Allott 

Hxkcnlooper 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Th\,rmond 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Tower 

Dommick 

Mundt 

Williams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Russell.  Ga 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Simpson 
<^Smathers 

Gore 

McGee 

Hruska 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

So  the  bill  (S.  1648  >  was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Magnuson]  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

passage  of  public  works  and  economic 

DrVELOPMENT    .^CT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  passage  by  the  Senate  today  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  is  most  gratifying.  I 
voted  for  this  bill  because  it  offers  the 
communities  of  New  York  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  country  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation.  Under  this  bill,  communi- 
ties and  counties  can  band  together  in 
economic  development  districts  to  im- 
prove employment  and  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry.  Cities  and  towns 
will  be  able  to  build  needed  public  fa- 
cilities such  as  waterlines,  police  and  fire 
stations,  research  centers  and  industrial 
facilities. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate accepted  the  committee  amendment 
providing  that  counties  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  ARA  on  or  after  April  1,  1965. 
will  also  qualify  for  funds  under  the  nev.- 
act.  Hamilton  County,  which  was  just 
designated  as  a  redevelopment  area, 
would  be  eligible  under  the  new  program. 
Cayuga  and  Cattaraugus  Counties,  which 
are  losing  their  designation,  would  also 
still  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
new  program. 

Another  committee  amendment  which 
the  Senate  accepted  authorized  $400  mil- 
lion rather  than  the  original  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  community  development 
phase  of  the  program.  This  larger  sum 
will  provide  the  needed  funds  for  this  im- 
portant work. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  communities  of 
New  York  and  the  Nation,  to  use  this 
assistance  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  less 
fortunate  citizens. 
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NEED  FOR  NEW  DEPRESSED  AREAS 
BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
v.hich  the  Senate  has  just  passed  provides 
for  new  and  streamhned  redevelopment 
for  distressed  areas.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding more  effective  help  to  areas  with 
high  unemployment,  it  will  also  help 
communities  hard  hit  by  defense  in- 
stallations shutdowns  and  plant  clo- 
sures. 

The  bill  embraces  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  last  year  by  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

It  includes  provisiorLS  for  making  Fed- 
eral economic  aid  available  to  nondis- 
tressed communities  faced  by  imminent 
closure  of  a  defense  installation.  Many 
such  communities,  such  as  the  Greater 
Harrlsburg  area  in  my  own  State,  are  not 
presently  elisrible  for  such  assistance. 
With  this  assistance  now  available,  a  full 
kit  of  planning,  technical,  and  financial 
aid  will  be  available  to  help  Greater  Har- 
rlsburg adjust  to  the  impact  of  the  clo- 
sure of  the  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  when 
and  if  it  comes. 

The  bill  includes  another  of  our  sub- 
committee recommendations  by  permit- 
ting groups  of  counties  or  even  groups  of 
States  to  band  together,  pool  their  re- 
sources and  launch  a  broad-scale  attack 
on  their  economic  problems.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  how  difficult  it  is  for 
each  separate  county — hobbled  by  little 
money  and  little  manpower — to  rebuild 
its  economy. 

Congress  has  already  passed  another 
of  our  recommendations  by  consolidating 
the  old  area  redevelopment  retraining 
programs  with  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  thus  cutting  red- 
tape  to  a  minimum. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  in  closer  accord  with 
our  subcommittee  findings  on  the  need 
for  public  works  assistance  in  distressed 
areas  than  the  original  administration 
request.  It  has  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion for  public  works  grants  from  $250 
to  $400  million.  This  is  much  closer  to 
the  $470  million  backlog  of  already 
approved  but  unfunded  projects  filed  by 
distressed  communities  under  the  old 
Accelerated  Public  Works  program. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone,  we  have  an  $88 
million  backlog  of  approved  community 
public  works  in  distressed  communities 

awaiting  funds.  This  includes  $12  mil- 
lion for  hospitals,  $10  million  for  water 
lines.  $30  million  for  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  and  $17  million  for 
streets  and  roads. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  AKRO- 
NAUnCS  AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  175,  H.R. 

7717. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7717)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences witli  amendments  on  pa^ie  1,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "$5,183,- 
844,850"  and  insert  ••$5,196,326,350";  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "astronomy",  to 
to  strike  out  "$4,537,121,000"  and  insert 
"$4,533,350,000";  on  page  2,  line  1.  after 
tlie  word  "Apollo",  to  strike  ovit  "S2,967,- 
385,000"  and  insert  "$2,973,335,000";  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "a.-^tronomy",  to 
strike  out  "$160,500,000"  and  insert 
"$165,900,000  ■;  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"development",  to  strike  out  "$60,600,- 
000"  and  insert  "$63,600,000";  in  line 
14,  after  the  word  "procurement",  to 
strike  out  "$179,500,000"  and  insert 
"$178,700,000";  in  line  20  after  the  word 
"systems',  to  strike  out  "$33,000,000" 
and  insert  "$27,000,000";  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "propulsion",  to  strike  out 
"$51,200,000"  and  in.<=ert  "$26,200,000"; 
on  page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word  "ac- 
quisition", to  strike  out  "$242,321,000" 
and  insert  "$246,200,000";  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "utilization",  to  strike  out 
"$5,000,000"  nnd  insert  "$4,750,000";  in 
line  8,  after  the  word  "acquisitions",  to 
strike  out  "$60,675,000"  and  insert  "$67,- 
376,350";   after  line  10,  to  insert: 

(2)  Electronics  Research  CJenter,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  $10,000,000; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  strike 
out  "(2)"  and  insert  "(3)";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  15,  to  strike  out  "(3j" 
and  insert  "(4)";  in  line  16.  after  the 
word  "Florida",  to  strike  out  "$7,854.- 
400"  and  insert  "$8,195,000";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  17,  to  strike  out  "(4)" 
and  insert  "(5)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  19,  to  strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(6)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21.  to 
strike  out  "(6)  "  and  insert  "(7)  ";  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  "Texas ',  to  strike  out 
"$3,953,300"  and  insert  "$4,180,000";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  strike  out 
"(7)"  and  insert  "(8>";  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "Alabama",  to  strike  out  "$4,- 
291,100"    and    insert    "$2,309,450";    on 

page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 

strike  out  "(8)  "  and  insert  "<9)  ";  in  line 
2.  after  the  word  "Louisiana",  to  strike 
out  "$269,500"  and  insert  "$284,750";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out 
"(9)"  and  insert  "(10)";  in  line  4.  to 
strike  out  "$1,905,600"  and  insert  "$1,- 
910.450";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
strike  out  "(10)"  and  insert  "(ID";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  7.  to  strike  out 
"(11)"  and  insert  "(12)";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "locations",  to  strike 
out  "$19,871,400"  and  insert  "$20,182,- 
700";  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike 
out  "(12)"  and  insert  "(13)";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "$7,- 
215.700"  and  insert  "$5,000,000";  in  line 
11.  after  the  word  "operations",  to  strike 


out  "$586,048,850"  and  insert  "$59G,100,- 
000";  on  page  5,  line  15,  after  the  nu- 
meral "(2)",  to  strike  out  "contracts 
may  be  entered  into  under  the  'Admin- 
istrative operations'  appropriation  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities, 
and  for  other  services,  to  be  provided 
during  the  fiscal  year  following  that  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made"  and 
insert  "maintenance  and  operation  of 
facilities,  and  support  services  contracts 
may  be  entered  into  under  the  'Admin- 
istrative operations'  appropriation  for 
periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve  monliis 
be^'inniu'-j  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year";  on  page  6,  line  22,  after  the  nu- 
meral "(10)",  to  strike  out  "and";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  numeral  "(11)", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "and  (12)";  on 
page  7,  line  2,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$53,459,300"  and  insert  "$62,- 
376,350";  and  on  page  9,  line  12,  after 
"Sec.  5.".  to  strike  out  "It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est that  consideration  be  given  to  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  Federal  re- 
search funds  whenever  feasible  and  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and 
development  funds  on  a  geographical 
basis  whenever  feasible  and  use  such 
ether  measures  as  may  be  practicable 
toward  this  end"  and  insert  "It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feas- 
ible, and  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  should  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  distributing  its 
research  and  development  funds  when- 
ever feasible". 
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SEVENTEENTH   INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1963,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee FMr.  Ftjlbright],  together  with  the 
then  Senator  Humphrey  and  Senators 
Clark,  Dirksen,  Ervin,  Hickenlooper, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Keating, 
KucHEL,  Saltonstall,  Scott,  and  my- 
self, introduced  a  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
120)  extending  an  official  welcome  to 
the  book  and  music  publishers  from  some 
40  countries  throughout  the  world  who 
would  attend  the  17th  Congress  of  the 
International  Publishers  Association  in 

Washington.  D.C..  from  May  30  to  June 

5,  1965.  This  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  February  7.  1964,  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 

6,  1964,  and  enacted  into  law  on  April 
17,  1964. 

This  week,  the  17th  International 
Publishers  Congress  is  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Book  Publishers'  Council, 
Inc.,  and  Music  Publishers  Association, 
Inc.,  in  what  will  hopefully  be  a  fruitful 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  basis  for  warm 
and  lasting  relationships.  The  meeting 
marks  the  first  time  in  its  70-year  his- 
tory that  the  International  Publishers 
Association  will  have  conducted  its  meet- 


inp  in  the  United  States.  It  is  attended 
by  approximately  800  publisheis  from 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  I  believe 
I  speak  for  the  sponsors  of  that  measure 
and  many  bther  of  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
lending  a  warm  welcome  to  the  publish- 
ers from  abroad.  I  take  particular  pride 
in  expressing  these  words  of  welcome  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
.senting,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
publishing  centei-  of  the  world  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  development 
of  publishing. 


MAY  1— LAW  DAY,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
lawyers  of  America  have  undertaken  a 
public  service  in  sponsoring  May  1  as 
Law  Day,  U.S.A.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Bar  Bulletin,  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  Los  An- 
nelcs  County  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Shattuck.  wrote  an  excellent 
article  describing  what  May  Day.  U.S.A.. 
means  to  every  American,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  contrasted  it  with 
what  May  Day  means  to  communism,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  reading 
of  all  Senators,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May    1 — Law    Day,    V.ii.A 
(By    Eciwarcl    S.    Sh;itiuck.> 

May  1  is  Law  Day.  VS. A.  What  wiU  it 
niean  to  the  Anu-ncan  people  in  this  year 
1965?  What  will  be  it.s  impact  upon  citizens 
of  other  nations  around  the  world'  Cm  and 
should  the  lawyers  of  the  United  States  lead 
.1  dctcrmi!ud  effoj  i  to  make  this  year"s  Law 
Day  purposeful  arid  effective  both  at  home 
and  abroad?  These  are  questions  I  have 
a.sked  myself  over  and  over  again  and,  with 
your  indulgence.  I  would  ntjw  like  you  to 
share  my  thoughts  and  conclusions. 

May  1  has  long  been  a  day  set  aside  by 
Communist  nations  ff,r  bringing  forth  their 
armed  might  and  parading  it  before  the 
world.  It  has  been  a  day  when  Communist 
dictators  have  wantonly  indulged  themselves 
and  their  people  in  excessive  aljuses  to  our 
covintry.  falsely  proclainiinp  us  to  be  im- 
perialists and  aggressors. 

In  this  posture  o[  May  1.  tlie  .American 
Bar  Association  suggested  that  we  otTset  this 
b.iwdy  demonstration  of  the  Communist 
world  by  declaring  ihroutrh  the  President  of 
the  United  .States  that  May  1  e.ich  year 
should  be  set  aside  as  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 
Throughout  the  land  we  should  utilize  it  to 
give  recognition  and  tlianks  for  our  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people — n  goveinnicnt  of  law  and  not  ot 
men— a  government  by  our  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives, not  a  government  imposed  upon 
us  by  self-appointed  dictators.  In  this  man- 
ner—so we  reasoned — we  would  call  atten- 
tion of  peoples  all  over  the  world  to  the  con- 
trast between  citizens  living  in  our  Nation 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gtiaranteeing  the  individual  rights  of  every 
pcr.son,  and  the  citizens  living  under  Com- 
munist regimes  wliere  individual  rights  de- 
pend tjpon  the  whims  of  the  dictators  of  the 
nioment. 

Will  M.ay  1.  1965.  tuilized  for  this  purpose 
in  the  United  States,  ring  true  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  Of  our  own  people?    Will  it  create 


the  worldwide  image  of  contrast  between  our 
people  and  people  in  Communist  nations — 
the  objective  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A.?  I  have 
concluded  that  the  answer  depends  upon 
what  action  is  taken  by  the  lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica^the  very  ones  who  conceived  of  Law  Day, 
U.S.A.  In  the  first  place. 

On  March  16,  1965.  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  addressing  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  stated  the  issue  we  must  face  on 
Law  Day  in  these  eloquent  and  simple  words : 

"This  was  the  first  Nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  be  founded  with  a  purpose. 
The  great  phrases  of  that  purpose  are  still 
found  in  every  American  heart,  North  and 
South:  "All  men  are  created  equal' — 'Gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed"— 'Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death.'  Those  are  not 
just  clever  words  or  empty  theories.  In  their 
name  .'American  have  fought  and  died  for 
TWO  centuries  and  today  are  risking  their 
lives. 

"Those  words  are  a  promise  to  every  citi- 
zen that  he  shall  share  in  the  dignity  of 
man.  This  dignity  cannot  be  found  in  a 
man's  possessions  or  his  jxjwer  or  his  posi- 
tion. It  rests  on  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
man  equal  in  opjx^rtunity  tx)  all  others.  It 
says  that  he  shall  share  in  freedom,  choose 
his  leaders,  educate  his  children,  provide  for 
his  family  according  to  his  ability  and  merits 
as  a  httman  being. 

"To  apply  any  other  test — to  deny  a  man 
his  hoj>es  becatise  of  his  color  or  race,  his 
religion  or  the  pi. ice  of  his  birth — is  not  only 
to  do  injustice,  it  is  to  deny  America  and  to 
di-shonor  the  dead  who  g.ive  their  lives  for 
freedom." 

The  Pre.sident  was  addressing  himself  pri- 
marily io  the  fact  that  we  have  not  carried 
out  the  clc  -r  mand.ate  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  our  own  Constitution  because  we. 
in  some  instances,  have  denied  American 
citizeits  the  right  to  vot<>  in  the  selection 
of  t)\eir  leaders.  The  challenge  of  his  speech 
v^nt  nuich  deeper.  It  said  what  should  be 
r;nd.  in  m(  st  rases,  is  in  the  miiid  and  heart 
of  evcrv  American  citizen.  The  time  for 
luiiversal  justice  for  every  person  in  oin-  Na- 
tion is  now.  The  time  to  end  forever  bigo- 
try, intolerance,  and  discrimination  in  Amer- 
icn  if  now 

Universal  jtisticc,  the  end  to  bigotry,  in- 
toler.incc,  and  discrimi'iation.  which  must 
come  tnik'ss  we  a'e  to  sound  like  hypocrites 
before  world  opinion,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  laws  alone.  Laws  will  help,  as  they 
always  do  when  a  few  people  resist  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  others.  The  real  chal- 
lenge, however,  is  to  arouse  our  conscience 
and  to  implant  a  determination  in  the  heart 
riid  mind  of  every  American  that  in  his  day- 
to-day  life  and  in  every  way  within  his 
power  he  .shall  peek  justice  for  every  Ameri- 
can and  do  no  act  which  may  be  rooted  In 
bigotry  or  intolerance  or  that  cotild  restUt 
in  discriinination. 

If  Law  Day,  U.S  A  in  1965  is  to  ring  true 
to  our  own  people  at  home  and  to  the  people 
abroad,  we  as  lawyers  must  use  our  inherent 
ability   to   spenk   and    write  by  reiterating 

pttblicly  in  speeches  and  privately  in  corre- 
spondence our  ):)cUef  in  the  great  purpose 
of  our  country.  We  must  let  the  people 
know  that  our  learned  profession  believes 
deeply  that  all  men  arc  created  equal,  are 
entitled  to  equal  opportunity  and  must  al- 
ways stand  equal  before  the  bar  of  justice. 
We  must  be  willing  and  anxious,  at  every 
opportunity,  to  defend  the  rights  of  Amer- 
icans, all  Americans,  to  vote,  to  the  equal 
protection  of  law.  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment, to  peaceably  assemble,  to  pray  in  pri- 
vate or  in  public,  and  to  exercise  fully  every 
other  right  preserved  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, We  must  have  the  courage  to  Insist 
on  these  rights  being  recognized  and  at  the 
.same  time,  to  insist  that  we  and  those  we 


seek  to  help,  who  are  demonstrating,  do  .so 
ifi  a  lawful  manner. 

Cannot  the  members  of  the  bar  be  effec- 
tive in  this  fight  lor  freedom  for  all?  In 
these  turbulent  days  in  which  we  live,  can- 
not lawyers  put  their  full  strength  back  of 
the  wheel  which  is  now  in  motion?  I  am 
sure  we  can  and  we  must  Lf  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 
in  1965  is  going  to  be  impressive  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

So,  what  can  we  do?  As  individual  law- 
yers we  can  write  letters  all  over  the  coun- 
try. At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  again  when  the  great  moral  issue 
of  slavery  confronted  our  Nation,  and  dur- 
ing this  century,  when  we  were  called  upon 
to  defend  liberty  throughout  the  world,  law- 
yers exchanged  letters  with  each  other  and 
wrote  profusely  to  their  laymen  friends  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  freedom.  If  everyone  | 
of  our  6,000  members  wrote  10  such  letters 
before  May  1,  1965.  and  asked  every  person  to 
whom  he  wrote  to  do  the  same,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Bar  Association  alone  would 
reach  600,000  people.     Will  you  do  It? 

Will  you  also  seize  on  every  opportunity 
to  speak  out?  Lawyers  are  eloquent.  Speaic 
out  among  your  neighbors,  at  social  gather- 
ings and  in  public  addresses.  Give  the  lead- 
ership to  public  opinion.  Our  knowledge 
of  history  and  law  is  respected  by  our  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  the  public.  We  have  a 
unique  influence  because  of  our  education 
and  our  professional  standing. 

Finally,  I  have  proposed  to  the  board  of 
trustees — I  hope  that  by  the  time  this 
reaches  print  the  Board  will  have  approved— 
that  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion ask  every  major  bar  association  in 
America  to  join  us  in  this  "lawyers'  crusade 
for  freedom." 

A  fire  has  been  kindled  by  the  President, 
Can  we  make  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  in  1965  pur- 
poseful and  effective  so  the  flame  will  height- 
en and  the  fire  will  spread''  I  know  we  can 
and  I  believe  we  will. 


EXTENSION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  KANIKSU  NATIONAL  FOREST. 
IDAHO 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bin  (S.  435)  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National  For- 
est in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  exchange,  piu-chase. 
or  otherwise,  the  real  property  described  in 

section  3  of  this  Act.   Upon  such  acquisition 

the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National  For- 
est are  extended  to  incUtde  such  real  prop- 
erty. 

Sec  2.  In  the  acquisition  of  the  real  prop- 
erty described  in  section  3.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
policies: 

( 1  >  He  should  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  acquire  the  property  by  negotiated  pur- 
chase. 

(2)  The  property  should  be  appraised  at  its 
fair  market  value  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture before  the  initiation  of  negotiations, 
and  the  owner  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
company the  appraiser  duriiig  an  inspection 
of  the  property. 
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Sec.  3.  The  real  property  authorized  to  be 
acquired  under  authority  of  this  Act  Is  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Township  63  north,  range  4  west,  Boise 
meridian : 

Section  18,  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter:  section  19.  northeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  lot  3  (southeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter);  section  20,  southwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter:  section  33,  lot  1  (north- 
east quarter  northwest  quarter),  lot  2 
( soutiieast  quartei  northwest  quarter),  lot 
3  (northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter),  lot 
6  (southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter), 
west  half  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, west  half  northwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter. 

Township  63  north,  range  5  west,  Eoise 
meridian: 

Section  24,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  northwest  qu:;rter  north- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  lot  2  (northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northecr-t  quart-er» ,  lot  3  (north- 
east quarter  southear-t  quarter  southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter ) . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jord.\n],  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  ECONO\nC  POL- 
ICY: STATISTICS  ON  JOB  VACAN- 
CIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
question  that  has  concerned  many  econ- 
omists and  businessmen  is  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  sta- 
tistics on  job  vacancies.  Unemployment 
statistics  are  vital  ingredients  of  many 
Federal  policies.  But  unemployment 
fir:ures  should  be  balanced  with  accurate, 
reliable,  authoritative  figures  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  show  what  jobs 
are  available  for  the  unemployed. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  taken  up  this  issue  recently 
and  has  made  an  interesting  interim  re- 
port. The  conference  boar',  points  out 
that,  until  quite  recently,  practically  no 
information  on  this  subject  was  avail- 
able for  the  United  States,  while  in  most 
developed  countries  of  the  world  it  is 
available. 

The  conference  board  reports  on  an 
intensive  study  of  Monroe  County,  N.Y., 
which  includes  the  Rochester  area.  The 
board  chose  this  area  because  it  desired  to 
ascertain  what  the  job  vacancy  rate  was 
in  a  county  with  a  tisht  labor  market. 
They  found  that  th^  job  vacancy  rate 
was  about  3  percent  of  employment.  Un- 
employment was  about  2.7  percent. 
Therefore,  by  their  definition  of  vacancy 
rate,  vacancies  exceeded  unemployment 
in  Monroe  County  during  the  period  of 
investigation  they  chose. 

However,  they  point  out  that  vacancies 
included  some  jobs  that  would  not  be 
available  for  several  months.  So  they 
made  another  comparison,  which  they 
felt  would  be  valid  for  some  purposes,  for 
what  may  be  called  the  immediate  job 
vacancy  rate.  Here  they  found  that  un- 
employment was  2.7  percent,  while  the 
immediate  job  vacancy  rate  was  1.9  per- 
cent.   This  makes  an  interesting  com- 


parison. I  think  both  statistics  are  use- 
ful for  analysis.  i 

P\irthermore.  they  compared  the  un- 
employment rate  and  the  vacancy  rate 
with  respect  to  unfilled  job  openings  as 
shown  in  the  files  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  which  many  people  be- 
lieve might  serve  as  a  good  measure  of 
job  vacancies. 

Their  comprehensive  investigation  dis- 
closed that  unfilled  jobs  listed  in  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  covered  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  vacancies,  following  their 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire 
county. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  concluding 
sentence  of  their  report,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  appropriate: 

Cur  ex;.criencc  with  these  siiavcys  has  led 
us  to  the  tentative  conclusion  [tViat  the  col- 
lertion  of  job  vacancy  statistics  is  a  feasible 
Oi'eration  when  the  informatioli  is  obtained, 
by  interviev,'  and  the  grotmcflwcrk  in  the 
community  has  been  c.irefujly  prepared. 
E:nployers  were  cooperative  ill  almost  all 
cases  and  readily  underitocd  the  concepts 
and  definitions.  A  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  results  indicates  that  the^  are  reason- 
able and  coiis:;tcxit  with  otltcr;  information. 
Our  final  judrment,  howcveil,  rntist  wait 
upon  the  results  of  the  two  adpitional  sam- 
ple surveys  in  Monroe  Count  yi  one  in  May, 
and  the  other  in  August  1065.    1 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unafimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  article  bo  priiitcd  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioa  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Conference  Board  Record. 
May  19651 

Can  You  Mhasure  Job  Vacancies? 
(Note. — UnfiUcd  job  openings  totaled 
nearly  8.000  in  Monroe  County,  N.Y..  in  mid- 
February.  A  sample  survey  conducted  by 
the  conference  bo.Trd  revealed  llarj^e  numbers 
of  vacancies  in  profe.-rsionnl  occupations  and 
in  semiskilled  jobs.  Eirjployotls  required  at 
le.ost  a  high  schcol  diploma  Vjv  most  jobs 
but  were   v.illing  to  accept  per:^ons  with  no 

related  experience  in  more  than  iialf  of  the 
cases  studied.  Vacancies  were  found  in  all 
industries  surveyed;  they  were  most  common 
in  durable  manufacturing  aad  education. 
The  survey,  which  covered  401  employers, 
will  be  repeated  twice  this  year.) 

Many  questions  have  been  posed  in  recent 
years  about  the  ntunber  and  characteristics 
of  unfilled  job  vacancies  in  tl^e  United  States. 
The  great  interest  in  this  sulj^ect  has  been 
evidenced  by  articles  in  business  and  trade 
journals,  statements  of  busUieFsmcn  and 
public  officials,  and  in  congressional  hear- 
ings. Until  quite  recently,  however,  prac- 
tically no  information  was  av*lable  on  this 
subject  for  the  United  States.  This  is  In 
contrast  with  most  other  developed  nations, 
where  data  on  unfilled  vacanciee  are  collected 
and  published  regularly. 

About  1  year  ago,  the  conference  board 
undertook  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  col- 
lecting Job  vacancy  statistics.  The  study  is 
to  continue  for  18  months  and  is  financed 
by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
area  chosen  for  field  work  is  Monroe  County, 
N.Y.,  which  was  coextensive,  tmtil  this  year, 
with  the  Rochester  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  and  the  Rochester  labor  mar- 
ket area.  Among  the  reasons  for  selecting 
the  Rochester  area  is  the  low  unemployment 
rate  that  has  characterized  the  area  for  sev- 
eral years.  That  is,  it  has  been  considered 
either  a  "tight"  labor  market  or  one  in  bal- 
ance. This  in  turn  suggests  tlje  existence  of 
a  significant  number  of  unfilled  Job  open- 


ings. Our  plans  call  for  three  surveys  during 
1965.    Tills  is  a  progress  report  based  on  the 

first  of  these  surveys. 

A  series  of  probing  Interviews  conducted 
during  the  fall  of  1964  provided  the  basis  for 
our  first  sample  survey,  conducted  last  Feb- 
ruary. Information  on  job  vacancies  and 
employment  was  obtained  from  401  em- 
ployers in  the  area.  Almost  all  employers 
were  contacted  by  persol\a!  visit  and  the 
information  transcribed  o^  the  sjx)t.  The 
survey  covered  all  branches  of  Industry  ex- 
cept agrictilture  and  private  households.  A 
job  vacancy  was  defined  in  our  survey  as  an 
unfilled  job  oprning.  present  or  anticipated, 
for  which  the  employer  was  actively  recruit- 
ing an  cmiHoyce,  on  Fc!-ruary  12,  from  oviS 
Eide  his  organization.  Openings  which  tlie 
employer  expected  to  fill  by  transfer  or 
jn-omotion  of  persons  already  working  in  the 
org;  nization  were  excluded.  Job  vacancies 
Include  full  time,  part  time,  permanent,  and 
temporary  openings.  •'Actively  recruiting" 
includes  reque.'3ts  to  en-'.ploymcnt  agencies, 
public  and  private,  new.^^paper,  advertising, 
interviewing  vvfjlk-in  applicants,  etc.  Work- 
ers on  layoff  were  not  included. 

There  were  nearly  8.000  job  vacancies  in 
Monroe  County  on  FeVsruary  12.  About  5  000 
of  thr^e,  or  G2  percent,  wore  for  immediate 
starting:  the  balance  were  for  jobs  to  stnrt 
at  later  dates,  ranging  through  January  1906. 
There  was  a  large  concentration  cf  jobs  (over 
1,000),  with  starting  dates  in  September: 
these  were  almost  entirely  connected  with 
education  and  they  reflect  the  beginning  of 
the  new  school  vc;ir. 


Startin.t;  date 


Iinniciliat  ■ly  i  Kpb.  \2) 

Later  in  February 

W;iriti 

April 

M;>y 

Jiiiir 

July 

AiigU!;t 

SeiilrlllbCT 

Janiury  IWO 

Totnl... 


rereciit 

Niimher 

riistri- 

of  job 

vacancies 

but 

of. 

inn 

vacuncios 

4,0--!) 

C.J.  K 

3'-'8 

4.1 

ao6 

3.S 

1479 

0.0 

•  SfiO 

7.1 

12.5 

1.6 

1?6 

1.6 

>1 

0 

l.Of.6 

13.3 

>  2 

0 

7,991  I 


100.  0 


'  Ptafisfically  unreliable. 

Corresponding  to  the  finding  of  8.000  job 
vacancies  is  a  total  employment  figure  of 
260.000.  As  shown  in  table  1,  33  large  em- 
ployers, each  with  total  employment  of  1.000 
or  more,  accounted  for  39  percent  cf  total 
vacancies.  Very  small  employers,  each  with 
total  employment  below  10  persons,  ac- 
counted for  ano'hcr  16  percent. 

The  "vacancy  rate,"  defined  as  the  num- 
b"r  of  job  vacancies  divided  by  vacancies  plus 
total  employment.  Is  a  measure  analogous  to 
the  unemployment  rate.  The  vacancy  r  ite 
relates  vacancies  to  total  labor  demar.d  i  per- 
sons currently  employed  plus  additional  per- 
sons sought),  while  the  unemployment  rate 
relates  the  unemployed  to  total  labor  supply 
(employed  plus  those  seeking  work).  In 
Monroe  County,  we  estimate  the  vacancy  rate 
at  3  percent  in  February.  This  figure  permits 
a  rough  comparison  to  an  unemployment 
rate  of  2.7  percent  in  the  area  (without  sea- 
sonal adjustment  for  the  midweek  of  Feb- 
ruary), as  estimated  by  the  Division  of  Em- 
ployment of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor.' 


•  "Rochester  Labor  Market  New-'^lettcr." 
March  1965.  The  unemployment  rate  esti- 
mate Includes  agricultural  "and  household 
workers;  the  industrial  coverage  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  NICB 
survey.  The  comparable  unemployment  rate 
for  the  United  States  for  February  is  5.7 
percent  (without  seasonal  adjustment). 
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Table  1. — Employvient  size — Job  vacancies,  number  of  employers,  and  total  employment  by  employment  size 


Employment  sIm 


0  to  9 ► 

lOto  19 

il  to49 

f.Oto'jt* I 

lonto  i;49 :. 

:;.Mitoyii9 1 

i.nttnto  2,409 : 

2,.Mj()aiHl  over...! 

Total,  Monroe  Tounty. 


Estimated 

Number  of 
employers 

interviewed 

Number  oi 

Employment 

.Number  ol 

employers 

(E) 

vacancies  (V; 

los 

9. 52f. 

29.874 

1,270 

41 

1,092 

14,536 

3S0 

61 

710 

19. S92 

722 

38 

237 

Iti.  338 

672 

47 

156 

22.41fi 

.579 

S3 

S7 

43.705 

1,254 

20 

20 

30.237 

599 

13 

13 

81,637 

2,515 

401 

11,841 

25^,  03.5 

7,991 

Standard 

error  of 

number  of 

racancies 


Vacancy 

rate  ( V  as 

percent  of 

E-l-V) 


Percent  dis- 
tribution of 
total   number 
of  vacancies 


31.5.  00 

103.00 

107.00 

71.70 

44.20 

G.48 

0 

0 


4.08 
2.54 
3.  .50 
3.95 
2.  .52 
2,79 
1.94 
2.99 


358.00 


3.00 


15.9 
4.8 
9.0 
K.4 
7.2 

1.5.7 
7.5 

31.5 


loao 


T.\BLE  2. — Industry  group — Job  vacancies,  number  of  employers,  and  total  employment  by  industry  group 


J  I  Industry  group 


Durable  inanufacfiiriup 

Maehinery  (exeept  rlectricnl) 

I'liolopr;!!)!!)!'.  oliticiil.  mill  instrunioiits 

Other  durable  goods 

Nondurable  manufacturing 

Food  products 

I'riiUiiit;  and  injHisliiii}; .7^ 

Other  nondurable  goods... 

Coiis^triirtion .. 

Builling  construction 

Ollitr... 

Pulilic  utilities  and  transrortation 

Trade,  retail  and  wtwlesnle 

Retail: 

<;encral  mertliaii'lise 

Food 

.\uto  dealers  mud  si-rvioo  stations 

Ket;»il,  eatinpiilid  driniiiiig  places 

Otlier 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Services i^ 

Personal _| 

Medlcnl  and  liejlth 

Kdneation  (pul>lic  and  private) 

Other ^ 

(lovernment 

Total,  Monrob  County 


Number  o( 
enii)ioyers 
interviewed 


66 


15 
17 
34 


Estimated 


Number  of 
employers 


460 


Einploy- 
mcnt(E) 


Number  o 
Tacancies(V) 


91,644 


2,537 


Standard 

error  of 

nunilier  of 

Vacancies 


Vacancy  rate 

(V  as  iR'rccnt 

of  E+\) 


83.60 


I 


2.61 


Percent 

distriljution 
o(  number 
01  vacancies 


31.7 


107 
173 

IhO 


10.8ti3 

5J.  874 
30  9C7 


407 

1.585 

545 


50.70 
20.  GO 
62.  20 


3.63 
2.91 
1.73 


5.1 

19.8 

6.8 


48 


023 


25.458 


408 


10.40 


1.58 


19 
10 
19 


253 
220 
150 


8,048 

5,225 

12.185 


63 

28 

317 


3.46 

0 

9.80 


.78 

.53 

2.54 


5.1 


.8 
.4 

4.0 


28 


11 
17 


15 
103 


12 
10 
14 
17 

50 


1.347 


11.. 536 


507 
840 


5.  (M4 

6.  492 


966 


183.00 


7.73 


408 
558 


95.40 

156.00 


7.48 
7.91 


405 
3.678 


10.027 
43.  317 


2S3 
269 

535 
814 


9,333 

4.910 
4.838 
5.434 

18.  802 


'408 
1.010 


VJ 

47 

359 

196 
311 


21 
KM 


12 
22 
27 
43 

16 


720 
.388 


515 
1.718 

101 
1.994 

220  i 


9 

2U2 

51 

399 

4. 

009 

10, 

650 

20.412 

1G.328 

2C6 
2,060 


13.  a52 


130 

328 

1.319 

'289 

330 


201.00 
143.00 


3.91 
Z27 


6.48 

6.00 

102.00 

61.80 

77.50 


1.03 
.95 
6.91 
3.48 
1.63 


IZl 


SlI 

7.0 


5.1 
12. « 


1.2 
.6 
4.5 
2.5 
3.9 


50.  10 
156.00 


33.60 

7.75 

42.80 

145.00 

15.70 


2.81 
3.86 


3.14 

2.09 
6.07 
1.74 

Z47 


401 


11,841 


258.635 


7,991 


358.00 


3.00 


3.3 

25.8 


1.7 

4.1 

16.5 

3.6 

4.1 


loao 


Indu?=try  group 


Total  employment 


Total  vacancies 


'Immediate"  vacancies 


Number 


Percent 
distribution 


Number 


Percfnt      I      Number 
distriliuiion  I 


Hurablc  manufacturing 

f'onstruction 

Tnido ^.... 

K'iiiratinn , 

-Ml  otiicr 

Total,  Monrtie  Crfunty 


94.  644 
11..5."<6 
43,317 
20.412 
88,  726 


36.  6 
4.5 

16.7 
7  9 

34.3 


25S. 635 


100.0 


2.537 

•966 
1,010 
1.319 
2.159 


31.7 
12.1 

12.fi 
16.5 
27.0 


.991 


100.0 


Z168 

>302 

882 

13.5 

l,5ff2 


Percent 
distribution 


43.5 

fi.  1 
17.7 

2.7 
30.1 


4,989  I 
I 


100.0 


'  Statistically  unr(li;\'i>lo  owing  to  Uirgc  relative  size  of  standard  error. 
JStalistioally  unreliable. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  an  un- 
emjiloyed  person  is  defined,  in  ofHcial  sta- 
ti.stic^,  as  a  person  Immediately  available  for 
work.  Our  definition  of  job  vacancies,  on 
the  other  hand.  Includes  positions  for  later 
starting  dates.  Another  comp.arlson,  more 
valid  for  some  purposes,  can  be  made  between 
the  unemplojTnent  rate  and  what  might  be 
called  the  immediate  job  vacancy  rate.  The 
latter  would  relate  Job  vacancies  for  Im- 
mediate, starting  to  the  sum  of  total  em- 
ployment plus  "immediate  vacancies."  This 
computation  yields  an  Immediate  vacancy 
rate  of  1.9  percent. 

The  (total)  vacancy  rate  was  highest  for 
the  group  of  smallest  employers,  but  fluctu- 
ated erratically  between  other  size  classes; 
employers  of  2,500  or  more  persons  had  an 

CXI 7'70 


overall  vacancy  rate  of  3  percent,  the  same 
as  for  all  firms  combined. 

A  measure  of  the  reliability  of  the  sample 
estimates  Is  provided  by  the  standard  errors 
shown  in  each  table.  The  standard  error 
Indicates,  approximately,  the  range  wlthjn 
which  the  (usually  unknown)  true  value  will 
be,  with  a  given  probability.  For  example, 
the  total  number  of  vacancies,  estimated  at 
7,991,  has  a  standard  error  of  358  (table  1). 
This  means  technically  that  about  68  percent 
of  all  estimates  of  total  vacancies,  which 
could  be  made  from  samples  of  400  firms 
drawn  like  the  NICB  sample,  would  fall  with- 
in 358  of  the  true  value.  Also,  about  95  per- 
cent of  all  sample  values  would  be  within 
716,  or  two  standard  errors,  of  the  true  value; 


and  about  99  percent  would  be  within  1.074, 
or  three  standard  errors.  Thus  we  can  judge 
the  reliability,  or  accuracy,  of  a  sample  esti- 
mate by  comparing  it  to  Its  standard  error. 
When  the  standard  error  Is  small  relative  to 
the  sample  estimate  (as  w^lth  the  estimate 
for  total  vacancies),  the  estimate  may  be 
taken  to  be  reasonably  reliable.  When  the 
standard  error  Is  large  relative  to  the  same 
estimate  (see  "personal  services"  in  table  2). 
not  much  confidence  in  the  numerical  value 
of  the  estimate  Is  warranted. 

On  the  survey  date,  more  than  one-third 
of  total  employment  (excluding  agriculture 
and  private  households)  was  In  durable 
manufacturing  (table  2).  Tills  reflects  the 
Importance  of  the  photographic,  optical,  and 


ti 
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instrxunent  Industries,  for  which  the 
Rochester  area  is  well  known.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  32  percent  of  total 
vacancies  in  durable  manufacturing  and  20 
percent  In  the  photographic,  optical,  and 
Instruments  indvistries.  Another  large  con- 
centration of  vacancies  was  in  services,  edu- 


cational services  in  particular.  As  noted 
above,  however,  many  Jobs  in  educational 
services  were  to  begin  in  Septeniljcr  and  were 
thus  of  a  rather  different  nature  than  tho.'^e 
In  manufacturing  (table  3) . 

The  vacancy  rate   varied   considerably  be- 
tween  industries    ( table   2 ) .      Tlie    rat«    was 


Oi  cuiiiiiion  {.'roup 


rroft'SMiir.al  worker? 

.'^fiin|irofi'ssiiiii;il  workers 

M-.i!Ui!:fr.s  .iinl  ol^u■'.a'^: 

("'.erual  workors _.- 

isali'S  workers.      

f^i-rvkc  workers.    __ 

SkiUe'l  workers 

.'^eniiskii'e'l  workers 

InskiUed  workers _. 


Total 


\ory  high  in  construction,  auto  dealers  and 
service  stations,  arid  education.  In  construc- 
tion and  education,  this  reflects  seasonal 
variation  to  a  large  extent.  The  vacancy 
rate  was  quite  low  in  food-products  maru- 
facturing;  this  reflected  the  scaronal  low  o: 
this  industry  in  Monroe  County. 


Toll!  viioaiicios 


l^crtTlit  of  v.icaiicies  open  to- 


Nmut'tr 


I'lreeiit  <lis- 
trilmtiijti 


I'e  II  lilies 


127 
331 
ISO 

T.V2 
402 
.'^63  I 
303 

,730 
.'■)07 

, '.(VI 


20.  <'• 
4.  1 
2.3 
0.4 
."..(I 
7.0 
17.4 
21.0 
(>.  3 


lliO.O 


15.7 
(3.7 
71.5 
IS.O 
03.  4 
3»i.  2 
88.8 
70.  4 
MS 

53.9 


8.4 
l.H 
3.2 

ti2.  2 
0.0 

31.6 
4.6 

15.0 

12.  2 


Eith^ 


:u  ) 

J",  .« 

l',(  s 

J7  u 

32.  1 

6.  (■> 

5.0 

3.  0 


1.5.  y 


T.\BLK  .3. — IniicJ'frij  and  starting  iliilc — J»h  vdt  anri\s  by  iwliistri/  ijkiu [i  (lud  .-.Iditiiig  (hitt 
k:>TlM\TVA)  NUMHKK  (iF  JcB   \  A<   .VNCIES 


St.irlitiL'  date 

1 

Tot.d 

Ptan'l,,r,i 
error  o( 

Inihi.--lrj-  jjroup 

Immedi- 
ately 

Later  in 

February 
19C5 

.\Iareh 

April     1 

M,i\             June 

.Tuly 

AUL'IlSl 

Sepl'  illU  r 

.t:inuary 
lOt.0 

t(ji.a 

nunit>i  r  <if 
vaealit  .'  - 

2.10s 

385 

302 

01 

kS2 
ISII 
.5U^ 
135 
24S 

OS 

10 

0 

5 

71 

12 

123 

0 

0 

101 

0 

(1 

(1 

17 

73 

19 

32  ! 
1 
112 
2s4 

40 

0 

1 

16 

a 

5.52 
« 
( 
1 
f 
0 
II 

13 
3 
0 

28 
0 
0 

1 

0 

s|l 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

112 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 
(1 

3 
(1 
0 
0 
(J 
0 
6 
1 .  (V57 

n 

11 
(1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2.  .537 

4  (is 

•  060 

3  4(>i 

1,010 

2(-0 

747 

1.310 

330 

s:i  (; 

Noniiurable  maniifacturiiif.'- - 

(oii.vtnictioii _ 

111  4 

isa.  1. 

2(;1.0 

Trade,  retail  and  whole.sale 

Fuiaiice.  insurance,  and  real  estate 

tervices,  otlur  tlian  ediieation 

Education.  pdMicand  private^- 

O  0  vernment 

143  (1 

:>:  1 

15m.  1, 
4J  s 
15.7 

Total,  Moiir'io  County 

f;i,indard  error  of  totLiK. .- 

4.9s(j 
24(; 

32S 
4h.  4 

30f. 
41.2 

1  J  47<J 
20S 

;  ,v.',4 

IH'i 

125 

1                  0 

126 
0 

1 .  W.0 
42.  S 

0 

7.001 
35S 

35s  (1 

HOKIZt 

NTAL 

PEKCKNT 

DISTRIBfTKi 

S' 

I)urat>UMiianuf:iCturine      

K5.  5 

y4.4 

3.0 
4.7 

7.5 
U 

1.3 

0.  (i 
0 

0.5 

.  7 

0.6 
0 

(1 

0.1 

0 

0.1 
0 

100.0 
100.0 
V) 

(Jl 

100.  0 
IIKI.  0 
lOO.O 
100.  0 
100,0 

Non'iur;iViIf'  manufia-turinu -  -  - 

Triide,  retail  and  wliolesule 

Finaneo.  insurance,  and  re;il  estate 

Services,  other  than  edue.ition 

I^ducation,  publie  and  private __ 

S7.  3 
C".  7 
so.  1 
10.2 
75.  2 

7.0 
4.5 
16.  5 
0 
0 

■"    '    1.7 

27.4 
2.5 

o' 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 
(1 

0 
0 

.1 

0 
24.2 

0 

0 

0 
.5 
.3 

0 
0 
(1 
0 
0 

n 
(1 

^ 
Wl^l 
0 

n 

(1 

0 

0 
0 

Government 

Tot.>l -. 

62.  4 

4.1 

3.  s 

6.  0 

7  1 

;          ^  '' 

l.(. 

0 

l,f,3 

fi 

KMl.  0 

DuraMe  nianuf.ictiirinc j 

Nondural.l-  nuiiiufaeturiiiL' ] 

Construct  ion..- ...I 

Pulilii'  uiilities  and  tran-^pori  ition I 

■rr.id...,  r.tiMl  and  wholes.il. I 

Finance,  insurance,  and  r*^:;!  estate  . | 

.^(■rvices,  r.ilier  than  education i 

Education,  imtjlic  and  private _ ] 

(lovernnii  nt .   ; 


\'Kuric.vL  PEiiC'EN'r  Di.s  1  aim  rioN" 


43.  5 
7.7 
6.1 
l.S 

17.  7 
3.  6 

12.0 
2.7 
.5.0 


2^,0 

5,b 

0 

1.5 
21,  6 

:!.  7 
37.  5 

0 

0 


fi2.  4 
0 
0 
0 

5.6 

23.  S» 

6.2 

2.0 

.    0 


Total. 


im.  0 

k 


100.  0 


100,0 


(••)    1     (') 


10. 

4 

■  > 

4 

0 

*>1 

4 

(1 

0 

8 

0 

64 

(1 

lIKl 

11 

10  3 

0 

(1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

sx  f| 

UKJ,  0 


(') 


0.3 
0 
0 
n 

0 

0 
.6 

!>'.(  2 
0 


31. 

5, 
12. 

5. 
12 

.•■I 

0. 
16. 

4, 


100,0 


(') 


100.0 


'  lii^tritiution  "Jtatisti.-  illy  unrrl:  il.li-  owinp  to  small  number  of  reported  vacancies.  '  .^^f  ili-t,l.   i!l>  iinn  U  it'li-  ow  ini.'  ("  1  ir^-i    r-  l.itivi. 

Table  4. — Occupation  and  ser — Job  in'anci>s  hy  on  upiilmn  (iro'ip  <ni<l  .•■<x 


iz.    of  stan(lar<l  error. 


F:3tiniated  numlicr  of  vacancies  open  to- 


Oecupation  proup 


MaU" 


rrofessional  w(jrk('rs   

riieinisi.s _ 

Colleiie  facult y , 

Kn^rineers 

F:iectrical 

.Mechanicil 

-Musicians  and  mu.sic  te;M;hers 

Social  and  welfare  workers 

Primary  and  kinderpaften  teachers. 
Secondarj-  teachers  and  principals.. 


333 
I  If) 

'15 

JIC 

Io',( 

.'■.6 

11 

3 


Females 

170 
1 
0 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
87 

13 


Eitiier    sex 


1,615 

40 

105 

211 

34 

1.8 

30 

111 

409 

307 


Total 


2.  12 


.11 
120 
4-27 
143 
154 

30 
123 
408 
324 


Standard 

I'er 

■cat  < 

1- 

error  of 

triluitioii 

ol 

total  nuinher 

tola 

mini 

her 

of  vacancies 

of  \ 

ic.mcies 

44.  40 

.'li    !'■ 

.'.  4,5 

13.40 

1..1 

12  1.(1 

5.  a 

11.. 50 

1.8 

3,  4t. 

i.y 

,4 

5.  4S 

!    '' 

.•*6.  20 

1    - 

15.6<1 

4   1 
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Occupation  group 


Estimated  numl^er  of  vac-ancies  open  to— 


Males 


Females      ■    Either   sex 


Total 


! 

Standard     j  Perwnt  dis- 

trror  of  tributioii  of 

total  nimitjer    totai  numl>er 

of  vacancies      oI  vacai.cics 


■!iiiirofess!onul  workcns 

iTLdtsnicii .!-..> 

I.  ihoratory  techniciliiis 

i!.  ifers  add  ollicial.s^.^ 

ierical  worki  rs    ..   ..  ^   ._ 
Clorksr 

'ieiur^l  oilice 

File 

(ioneral  i rid u -try 

I  ijicrators,  ollice  niathiiies. 

(  .1  rk,  shippiiip  and  rcccv  lu' 

.-!ori(ipr;.plie  s  and  tvpists 

,-t.ick  clerks.. ^ 

11-  workers ,_^ 

S.i'c-^incic 

In.suranrp ._ 

To  consumers 

'T\'' V  workers 

Maids  and  houseniin 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

Kil(  lien  workers . 

I'ractical  nur,>Jsaiid  laidwives 

,  ,  c  i  workers 

5'  ichilil^ts.  .  

T"ol  and  die  maker?! 

I'. :e(  tnrians 

.Ma.son.s 

(   arpi"  ters 

(' h, ill f Tears  and  drivers 

Mechanics  ( . 

I-  ore  me  !i.  man  ufact  Urine 

::  ,-l<i]led  woikirs.. 

Ti  \tile  falricators  ' .."..".'I 

I,  inndry  wrjrkers. 

\\  irehnus<.'  workers. __ _ 

.Machinists'  apprentices 

i^killedworkers... 

T.  lundry  works  rs 

I'lii'lic  service  workers 

Laborers: 

I'ackinp  and  fillinp... 

Transportation  cijuipniont... 
W  .irehoii.se 

Tt'tal.  .Monroe  County 

:.d  .r,l  errrr  ni  total "..'._. 

'  Not  ekcwberc  classified. 


211 

61 
1.33 
135 

8 
1 

12 
9 

15 

4 

25 

255 

6 

6 

2Ci4 

10 

n 

43 

12 

,237 

109 

75 

59 

204 

124 

70 

,373 
7 

10 
14 
91 
430 
3 
20 

4 

on 

VA 


6 
0 

6 

6 
468 

85 
10 
24 
31 


30 

3 

y 
17s 

1 
94 

r 

17 

(4 

0 

0  I 

0 
0 

0   I 
0  I 

0  i 

3 

270 

127 

45 

0 

0 
C2 

9 

0 

11 

0 
0 


114  i 

I'''  : 

47  I 
149  I 

37   I 
2  1 
1 
4  I 

1  ! 

3o 

1 

111 

90 

0 

ISl 

0  ' 

1  I 

1  I 

92  ' 

4    :■ 

36 

0 

0 

0 
17 

1 

0 
87 

r.\ 

19 
0 

0 

15 


I 


331 

Ss 
KiLI 

l>*fi 


1.30 
10 
37 
44 

]>) 

llH] 

:-S 
4<.i2 

99  i 

15  I 

11 

95  I 

49  I 

92  1 

1,393  j 

113  I 

in  I 

59  I 
2t>4  I 
124 

24 

71 

10 

1,730 

195 

74 

14 

91 
5*;7 

14  I 

24  I 
I 

fiO  I 
101   I 


13,20 

( ,  l«j 

2.  45 

34,60 

77.  10 


14. 


M 
2.45 

11.  .W 
5.  48 
2.  45 

17.00 
2.  45 

77,70 

21.40 
4.24 

71. 10 

2.45 

20.30 

15.90 

13.  9fi 

IsO.  Olj 

21,60 

24.30 

9.49 

59.  90 

3>'.  30 

5.  48 

4.24 

2.45 

262.00 

3.46 

18.30 

2.45 

14.90 

84.40 

4  24 

7.75 

.5.4S 
17.30 
24.  10 


4.1 

1.1 

2  3 

9.4 

1.6 

.  5 

.6 

L3 

.4 

5.0 

L2 

.2 

7.0 

.1 

1.2 

.6 

1.2 

17.4 

1.4 

1.4 

.7 

2.5 

l.r, 

.3 

-.9 

.1 

21.6 

Z4 

.9 

.2 

1.1 

6.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.8 

1.3 

4,311 
341.00 


1.269 
82.60 


2.411 
73.20 


7,99! 
SiS.  00 


368.00 


100,0 


T.sbm:  rK-Ocr-,p„';on  and  (  lucalion—Job  vacancies  h;t  occupation  arnup  an  I  viinimnm  education  requirement 

ESTl.MATED  NU.MIiER  OF  JOIi  VACA.XCIES 


C)ccu[iati'.'n  froiip 

Years  of  .scl.ooiini:  required 

Total 

Standard 

error  of  total 

number  o( 

vacaneiei 

0 

1  to  7 

8 

9  toll 

12 

13  to  15 

,e 

17  10  19 

20 

rr-i.^'-Monal,      seniiprofessional,      and      manajcria. 
worki-rs 

'  ■'  rical  anil  s.ia-s  wcirkers ..."  ."""I. 

.^.  rv.ce  worki  r< ^'] 

.s-     '.1  worker^ 

1; 

35 

14 

IS'O 

93 

11 

29 

175 

23s 

70 

IM 

0 
32 

11 12 
4oC, 
140 
150 

lai 

so 

131 

669 

84 

250 
S,'i2 

94 
490 
655 

7C 

439 

72 

"1 

61 

1 

1,625 
61 
6 
3 
0 
0 

130 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1K2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.644 

l.l.M 

K3 

1.393 

1,730 
507 

57  9 

la-'.o 

71    1 

,"'  •    ,-Vi!l(  d  workers... _  _ 

Ti,  kii'i  d  w  !irkcrs 

1(^0.0 
2ti2.  0 

M.4 

Total,  .Nfonroe  County. 

Standard  error  of  total ,".. 

337 
35  6 

- 

s&O 
l.si.O 

1 ,  079 
2-21 ,  0 

2.417 
174,  0 

6.34 
3s,  3 

1.695 
04.  7 

130 
13.6 

1S2 
0 

7.  991 
.35s.  0 

35s.  0 

HORIZONTAL  PEKCE.XT  m.STKIIi VTIOX 


Occupati 


proup 


I'rnf(ssiona!,  seiniprofi'ssional.  and  man acerial  work 
er.s 

Clerical  and  sales  workers .".'..'.....!.. 

Sf>rvice  workers 

Pk:    •1  workers    .    -"""--''"^"■""""!";";; 

■■■•■■       ^iled   workers 

1- '    Kiaed  workers ]. 

Total 


Years  of 

scliooling  required 

Total 

Median  years 
0.'  Eci:oJ;i,i- 

0 

1  to  7 

« 

9  to  11 

12 

13  to  15 

16 

17  10  19 

20 

0 

0.4 

0 

0.3 

9  5 

16.6 

61.5 

4.9 

6.9 

100.  0 

K 

0 

2.  5 

2.  8 

9.4 

73  ,'^ 

6.2 

5.3 

0 

0 

ILKi.  0 

12 

6.  2 

31    1 

18.  1 

14.2 

111.  7 

12.6 

1.  1 

0 

0 

IlK)  0 

g 

i.n 

17  I 

33.5 

9.4 

35.2 

3.7 

O 

0 

0 

1(X).  0 

8 

11.3 
18.3 

4.  0 
20.5 

8.  1 
29,6 

3s.  7 

lae 

37.8 
15.0 

.  1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

100,0 

100.0 

10 

s 

12 

7.8 

11.1 

13.5 

30.2 

7.9 

0|    n 

Le 

2.3 

lOP,  P  1 

12 
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Oii'iii'mint;  prcup 


J'ri>fi'>.-.iirn.i!,  siihiiir('fi>.<;(/n;il,  uui!  iiuir.upcrjul  work- 

t^rs.     __.._-       

C'Kric.il  :iiul  >  i!i  ;^  w  (irkiT<.._ _, 

t-orvico  wurktTH 

Ski'.h'il  wurkors. .. 

t^i-iiiiskii'.i  '1  V.  nrkir:; 

I  n^^kiUr.!  \v..rktr.-i   

Tot.i!   - 


Professional  occtipations  were  most  in  de- 
mand, in  the  Rochester  area,  followed  closely 
by  semiskilled  and  skilled  occupations.  The 
professional  occupations  reflect  a  large  de- 
mand for  teachers  and  engineers  (table  4). 
The  vacancies  for  semiskilled  and  skilled 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  divided 
axnong  a  large  number  of  specific  occupa- 
tions. In  table  4.  only  those  occupations 
are  shown  for  which  the  number  of  vacancies 
was  reasonably  large  relative  to  the  corre- 
sponding standard  error;  the  sum  of  the 
vacancies  in  specific  occupations  does  not 
add  to  the  group  totals  therefore. 

More  than  one-half  of  total  vacancies  were 
open  only  to  men,  16  percent  only  to  women, 
and  the  balance,  30  percent,  to  either.  The 
proportion  of  vacancies  for  men  was  highest 
in  the  manual  occupations,  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  unskilled  workers,  as  one  might 
expect.  Equally  without  surprise  is  the 
finding  that  job  openings  for  women  were 
relatively  most  important  in  clerical  occu- 
pations. Jobs  open  to  either  sex  were  most 
commonly  found  in  the  professional  occupa- 
tions, reflecting  vacancies  for  teachers  and 
several  other  specific  occupations   (table  4). 

The  occupation  title  is  often  inadequate 
in  describing  a  job  or  job  opening.  This  is 
true  for  the  jobseeker,  for  example,  who 
wishes  to  compare  his  qualifications  to  em- 
ployers' requirements.  In  order  to  provide 
a  reasonably  complete  description  of  avail- 
able vacancies,  we  obtained  the  sex,  educa- 
tion, and  experience  requirements  for  each 
vacancy.  The  minimum  acceptable  number 
of  school  years  and  the  minimum  acceptable 
period  of  related  experiences  were  requested 
from  employers  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
realistic  measures. 

A  large  number  of  job  vacancies  were 
available  to  persons  who  had  not  graduated 
from  high  school  (table  5).  One-fourth  of 
all  vacancies,  on  the  other  hand,  required 
at  least  4  years  of  college.  Jobs  for  those 
without  high  school  diplomas  were  concen- 
trated in  the  manual  occupations- — service 
workers  and  the  three  skill  groups.  Jobs 
requiring  some  college  training  were  con- 
centrated in  the  professional,  semiprofes- 
sional,  and  managerial  group. 


Yfuf^  of  scli'iiii'iif 
rvriuiffl 


FiwiT  tlKin  1-'.. 

IJ.   .   

13  to  l.") 

16  or  riiorf.. 

T.ital 


Tu 

:il 

\ 

IC 

illcifN 

X 

nnili. 

•r 

c 

i'fTccnt 
i>triliutinn 

•-',  '.*33 

2.417 

634 

L'.(Hi7 


3ti.  r, 
.311.  _■ 


,  ",'<»1 


IIKI.'I 


Another  way  of  considering  the  relation 
between  occupation  and  education  require- 
ments is  the  percent  of  vacancies  in  an  oc- 
cupation group  that  requires  high  school 
graduation,  college  graduation,  etc.  This 
reveals  that  most  of  the  vacancies  (73  per- 
cent) in  the  professional,  semiprofessional, 
and  managerial  group  require  college  gradu- 
ation;   all  but   15  percent  of  the  vacancies 


\EUT1CA!.  rEHCE.VT  i'l.- 1  Bl  l.U  1  H  iN 


Years  of  s(  liooliiig  required 


0 

0 

10.4 

4.  :■ 

57.  ',1 
■J7.  li 

100.  0 


1  to  7 


l.S 
4.6 


9  to  11 


0 
3.  fi 

11.." 


;;>.  11 

.VJ.  -1 

11. -J 

1,".: 

Iti.  r, 

It;.  9 

I 

0.0  I 

10.(1  ! 

7.4 
IJ.  1 


I,. 


,  II 
7.  8 


KXIO 


ID'.l.  (1 


1(X).0 


13  to  15 


10. 

3 

a."-.. 

3 

3. 

9 

■-Ml. 

3 

''7 

1 

3. 

1 

69.2 
11.4 
11.2 

S.O 


Total 


16 


17  to  1$ 


20 


Median  ycar.< 
of.schuti'Uiii- 


9.5.9 

3.6 

.4 

0  " 
0 


I 

100.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0' 


1(10.(1 
0 
0 

(I 

0 

u 


;i:i 

1 
1 

14 

4 

t 

0 

17 

4 

21 

6 

6.3  1 

100.0 


100.0 


in  the  clerical  and  sales  group  require  hitUi 
school  graduption:  a  large  prx'pcirtion  (GO 
percent  or  more)  of  tiic  vac.ii-.eies  in  ilie 
service  and  other  manual  ocaupanoi.s  are 
open  to  persons  who  have  ni.)t  cojnpk  ted  high 
schv:;ol. 

Fifiy-cight  percent  of  the  |(_,!j  \.ic.tncics 
in  Rochesier  rcqiurcd  no  relate:!  experience 
of  prospective  workers  (table  3i.  Most  va- 
cancies for  skilled  worker.-;  (90  percent)  re- 
quired experience;  one-half  required  4  or 
more  years  of  related  experience.  The  semi- 
skilled occupatior.s  and  tlie  clerical  and  sales 
occupations  frequently  had  exper;e:ice  re- 
quirements ranging  from  1  inonth  i;p  to  2 
years  or  more.  In  all  occupraion  groups 
other  than  skilled  workers,  however,  k-.-^s  than 
50  percent  required  any  related  experience. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  employers  with 
tmfilled  job  vacancies  in  the  Rochester  area 
have  more  strineent  requirement-,  with  re- 
spect to  form.al  schooling  than  to  practical 
experience. 

Formal  sclioolinfj;  and  prariio::!  experience 
are  sub.stittite  qualification?,  to  some  extent. 
The  employers  we  interviewed  freqtiently  ex- 
pressed this  view,  both  informally  and  by 
stating  alteriiative  job  requirc-ments.  For 
exnmple.  one  job  called  for  either  la)  12 
years  of  Echooling  and  3  years  cf  experience, 
or  (b)  14  years  of  schooling  and  no  experi- 
ence.-' Addiiional  evidence  for  tiiis  state- 
ment is  presented  in  the  following  summary 
(derived  from  table  7).  Here  we  see  that 
vacancies  with  low  education  requirements 
tend  to  have  above-average  experience  re- 
quirements while  vacancies  with  low  experi- 
ence requirements  tend  to  ha\e  .ibove-aver- 
aee  education  requirements. 


Ycar.'^  of -~c'lioonij^  required 


Hrl;.ti'l  (Ainr;-  ;        "       I 

I'lU'f  rii|i:iri'l       Fcwrr  i   13  tii 

IIkiII  Ij  1,' 

1     1-     ■ 


N'our    

1  to  11  iiinntli?._, 

I  or  2  ycar^ 

3  years  or  iiiurc. 


I'l  ri  int  i.f  V  ir;incii' 
( Ai'irirncc  rcf 


Total.... 


NoiiP 

1  to  11  niontli.'! 
1  or  J  yf:M<... 
3  y(;ir<  or  iii'Tr 

'('..till 


28.6 
60.6 
41.0 
49.9 


36.7 


28.9 
29. 0 
38.7 
26.7 


30.2 


rercent  of  vacanc 
schooliiif;  ff 


44.9 

10.0 
19.9 
25.2 


55.1 

.5.8 
22.  S 
16.4 


67.5 
6.£ 
17.  > 

S.C 


KX).  0   i  .KXI.  0       100.  0 


,    10  or 

more  ,  Totiil 


with  sf:itr<l 
lircmc'iil 


33.2 

1.2 

12.4 

20. 0 

25.  1 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.  0 

KXI.  0 


;  with  >tatr-l 
lircincnt 


76.2 

.3 

S.8 

14.7 


100.0 


57.6 
6.0 

17.8 
IS.  f, 


KXI.  (I 


-  In  each  c.ise  where  two  or  mc'te  alterna- 
tives were  given  for  schoolirig  aiKl  experience, 
we  used  the  alternative  with  the  lower  school- 
ing requirement  in  preparing  our  tables.  This 
tends  to  reinforce  the  statement  made  above 
that  education  requirements  arc  more  strin- 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Many  persons  have  suggested  that  the  un- 
filled job  openings  in  the  files  of  the  offices 
I'f  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  migiit  serve 
as  gocKi  measures  of  total  job  vacancies.  Ir. 
order  to  investigate  this  possibility,  wc  re- 
quested til:  t  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Employmenl  pro\ide  us  with  tlic  number  of 
unfilled  job  openings  i:\  Monroe  County  on 
February  12.  i;.iG5.  The  data  which  "were 
kindly  made  available  to  us  are  shown  Ije'.ov, . 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  th.e  NICB 
survey  estimated  a  total  number  of  vacan- 
cies almost  five  times  the  ntiniber  iti  the 
State  file.'  the  percent  distributions  by  occu- 
pation group  do  not  diller  greatly.  The  State 
file  has  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  open- 
ings for  service  workers  and  clerical  and  sale? 
workers,  while  the  NICB  survey  has  rela- 
tively more  openings  for  professional,  semi- 
professional,  and  managerial  workers  a:;d 
for  manual  workers.  The  greatest  ditTerence;, 
are  in  the  service  group  ^ore  important  in 
the  State  file)  and  in  the  semiskilled  group 
(more  important  in  the  NICB  survey). 

Percent    of    lacancies    in    stated    occvpatwn 
group 


Years  of  selioolinp  miiiired 


Octiili.ilioii  group 

Fewer 

13  to 

16  or 

thai) 
12 

12 

15 

more 

Total 

I'rofe.ssional.  sotiii- 

lirofcssioiial,  and 

inaniicoriiil  wtorkcrs. 

0.7 

9.5 

16.6 

73. 3 

100.0 

Clerical  and  sah-s 

workers ± 

Si  rvici-  workers 

14.7 

73.8 

6.  2 

5.3 

100.0 

119.  6 

16.  7 

12.  6 

1.1 

1(X).  II 

Skilled  workers 

61.0 

3.5.  2 

3.7 

.  2  ;  100.  0 

Seoij'-V-ille.l  workiT-.   . 

(V.'.  1 

37.8 

,  1 

11       UK),  n 

I'lLskillid  workers 

85.  0 

15.0 

0 

11         KXl.U 

Total.. .L 

3<;.o 

30.2 

7.9 

25.1 

1(10. 0 

Ne 


i)rk 


<  ieeii|>:itioii  group 


Professional,  seiiiipro- 
fessional,  and  iiiaiia- 
L'crhil  workers 

Clerir.il  and  sales 
wurkiTs 

^•■rviee  workers 

.Skilled  workers 

Semiskilled  wrirkers.. 

I'nskilled  '.Mrkers 

Totul 


Sl:ite 

Enililoyiiieiit 

Service,  job 

oiieniiij-'S 


survey, 
estiiiiiitid 
vaeancifS 


I  Num- 
ber 


Per- 

cei;t 


N'uni 
licr 


1'.  r- 

ei-'il 


447 

■J7.  8 

2,644 

3;*.  1 

314 

19.  .5 

1.  1.-.4 

it  1 

379 

23.  .5 

."■^a 

,  " 

248 

15.4 

1.  ;i93 

i:.  t 

145 

9.0 

1.  7.30 

ji.i' 

74 

4.6 

507 

(<.  H 

1.607 

100.  0 

7,991 

100.0 

gent    than   exjicriencc   requirements   in   tnr 
Rocliester  area. 

The  total  for  the  State  may  be  slightly 
understated,  since  job  orders  do  not  aUv.i>f> 
specify  the  exact  number  of  workers  sought 
In  stich  cases,  only  one  opening  is  included 
in  the  State  tabulation.  There  were  only 
three  stich  cases. 


Jtuie  i,  1965 
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* 

Minimuni  period  of  related  experience 

T..!  i! 

.■^taud  ird 

Occupation  {;roiip 

Less  than  1  year 

! 

t 
1  ye>ir 

2  ye^irs 

t 
3  \\;ira 

4  years 

5  years 

»'  >t'.ir> 

7  to  9 

years 

10  ye.ifs 
or  mure 

error  of 

total 
nunil>iT 

of 
vacancies 

None 

1  to  3 

months 

4  to  6 
months 

7  to  11 

months 

Estimated  numlKT  of  job  vaeaneies 

rriife^-ional,      S(>inipro- 
Ie.<.':i(ina!.   and  niiina- 
irerial  workers 

ricri(:il  :ind  sales 
workers 

."Service  workers . 

Skilled  workiTS 

Senit'-killed  worki  rs 

t'i;-killed  workers 

1,837 

696 

4:<7 

133 

1,003 
497 

8.0 

21.0 
0 
4.0 

104.  0 
2.0 

2.0 

8.1.0 
12.  0 

i:<.  0 

14^1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

2,S.  0 

12.0 

48.0 

3.0 

3.0 

l.iK.O 
v,M.  n 

19.  0 

IW.  0 

43.  0 

3.(1 

21.5 

117 

74 

141 

352 

1 

1 
109.  0  ' 

.30. 0  : 

1.0 
144.  0 

70.0 
(1 

11,5.0 

13.  n 

7.0 

3h;i.  0 

8.  0 

(1 

119.0 
;i2. 0 

U.0 
133.  0 

17 

1 

1 

191 

0 

0 

30 

2 
0 
35 
0 
0 

27 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2,044 

1.1.54 

5ta 

1,393 

1,730 
507 

-     57. 9 

]09.  U 

71.1 

l»sO.  0 

2112  0 

b4.  4 

To;  .1.  MoiiriH-  County. 
Stundiird  error  of  tolal... 

4,ti03 
209 

139.  n 
42.5 

251.  0 
34.4 

92.0 
28.2 

523.  0 
55.  4 

tXKl 

3.54.0  < 
MA  ! 

521'.,  0 
.V.  4 

-■•d.U 
31.5 

1210 
141 

>73 
0 

!'29 
G 

7,991 
3,58 

358.0 

Jforizi'iit.il  iMTceiit  distribution 

I'rufessioiiLil,  Miiiipro- 
fe.ssional,  and  iinm- 
ntrerial  workers 

69.  5 

60.3 

77.6 
9.5 

58.  0 
9.S.  0 

0.3 

1.8 
0 
.3 

6.0 
.4 

0.1 

7.2 

2.1 

.9 

8  1 

0 

2  2 
2  1 
3.4 

'1 

.6 

0.0 

11.6 

3.4 

11  9 

2.5 
.6 

8.1 

in  1 
i:j.i 

10,1 
20  3 

4  1 

2  6 

in'.  ,3 

4.0 

4.3 

11 
1    2 

27.  5 
.5 
0 

4.5 

2.8 
U 

9.5 
4 

0 

0.6 
.1 

is!  7 

0 

0 

1.4 

O 

o" 

2.5 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 
0 

.1 

0 
0 

100.0 

100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Clerical  and  sales 
workers .^ 

Service  workers 

Skilled  worker--     _ 

Scniiskilleil  workers 

I'nskilled  worker-.. 

.2  ,             0 

Total 

57.6 

1.7 

3  1 

1.2 

6.5 

11.3              4.4 

0.6 

3.0 

2.6 

.9 

.4 

loao 

\e 

rtical  perC4>nt  ilistrila 

tioll 

I'rnf.  -loiLil,  ■cnMiirijfis- 
sioied^i''!''  ni;in,it'erial 
worlff*!^ 

39.  9 

15.  1 

9.  5 

2.9 

21.8 

10.8 

r,.s 

1,5.1 
0 

2  9 
74.8 

1.4 

0.8 

;«.  1 

4.  S 

5.  2 
55^8 

.4 

1.1 

(V-     ,-) 

\\i  0 

52.  2 

3.3 

3.3 

30.2 

31.7 

S.  2 
.6 

23,9 

1.3.0 

S.  2 

15.7 

39.1 

.1 

30.8 

8.5 

40.7 

19.  8 

0 

21.9 

2.5 
1.3 

72.  S 
1.5 

40.9 

11.0, 
0 

4.5. 7 
2.4 

0 

33.1 

14.4 

7.0 

17.4 

21.6 

as 

Clericil  and  sales 
worl\Ts..^ - 

i^ervii  c^rTiniiTS..    ., 

SkiUr.l  workers    

Senii-kille.l  workers 

Unskilled  workers 

1 

Totiil 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

UXl.O 

100.  0 

'        100. 0 

1 

100.  0 

100.  0 

li»0.'0 

V} 

(«) 

t».' 

100.0 

!  :?tatistic.i!ly  unrcM  ib!''  ou  ini-  to  l.ir.-c  r.  l.itivc  .-i7r  of  st  iiidard  errnr. 


;  Pi-tril lilt  inn  st  iti-tic  ,!Iy  linr^  liable  ow  Iiil:  to  snial!  niinilior  of  report i  d  vacancies. 


T\HLE  7. — Education  an'l  Espericner 

.lOl:  V\(    \\cn:>  HY  .MINTMC.M  EDUCATION  .\ND  EXr'EKlK.\(   i:   lil.t^l  IKKMKXTS 


Mininiuni  i«-riod  of  rcl.iled  e\|H'riciiC' 

Ix'ssthan  1  year:  None 

1  to  3  months 

4  to  (i  months  .- 

7  to  11  months _ 

1  \(  :ir. 

_'  yenrs 

3  years 

4  years 

5  y  e ;  ir  s 

6  \ears 

7  to  9  years 

Ill  ve;irs  or  more. 

Tiital.  MonrciP  Coiintv 

Standard!  error  of  tolal ' 


~ec  fuol  notes  at  end  of  table. 


Years  of 

schooling  reijuired 

Stand- 

Total 

ard  error 

i 

of  total 

1 

uumlier 

0 

1  to  7 

8 

9  to  11    1 

1 

12 

13  to  15 

10 

17  to  19 

20 

of  job 
vacancies 

E 

stimatcd  numU'r  of  job  vacancie.s 

212.  0 

311.0 

276 

51s 

1,331 

426.  0 

1,3.55.0 

66.0 

108 

4,603 

209.0 

17.0 

0.0 

24 

39 

52 

4  0 

3.0 

0 

0 

139 

42.  5 

95.0 

8.0 

28 

27 

51 

40.0 

2.0 

0 

0 

■251 

34.4 

0 

0 

0 

52 

37 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

92 

26.  2 

0 

79.0 

24 

29 

273 

62.  0 

22.0 

1.0 

33 

.523 

55,  4 

3.0 

6,5.0 

46 

338 

277 

61.0 

101.0 

18,0 

1 

900 

22-2.  0 

0 

96.0 

73 

12 

78 

13.0 

67.0 

10.0 

5 

3,54 

(54.1 

I) 

0 

271 

•>■■> 

1.52 

5.0 

46.0 

16.0 

14 

526 

.58.4 

0 

66.0 

4 

23 

92 

28.0 

01.  0 

9.0 

6 

291 

31.5 

0 

2.0 

142 

11 

41 

0 

12.  0 

2.0 

0 

'  210 

141.0 

10.0 

0 

0 

8 

23 

2.0 

16.0 

6.0 

8 

J  73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3.0 

6.0 

2.0 

8 

»29 

6.0 

337.0 

627.0 

890 

1.079 

2,417 

634.0 

1,  095.  0 

13a  0 

182 

7,991 

3,*.  0 

35.6 

97.4 

181 

221 

174 

38.3 

64.7 

13.6 

0 

358 
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Liss  tliiiii  1  yoiir:  Nunc 

1  to  3  months 

4  to  t'l  iiioiitiis ... 

7  to  U  iiiiiulii-; 

1  yo  .r 

2  Vi: TS 

3  Vi;;r5 

4  yO!rs_ -. 

h  \o;irs - 

6>T.irs 

7  to  !•  yc'iirs , 

10  vciurs  or  iiioro 


^'.   vrs  of  schoolinsrc'luJrcMl 


1  to  7 


0  to  11 


Total. 


Miiiiuiii  i>Tioil  ofnliiti'd (A[Krii'iaT 

l.iss  than  1  yiir:  \<.nv  

1  to  3  luciiiths  

4  to  ff  montli?  .--'.-. 

7  to  U  iiioiilh? - 

1  ye:ir 

2  yi';;rs .-- 

a  yt'iiTj - 

4  vt-al^ 

5  vi'tvrs 

fi  ycnrs 

7  i o  '•  yi'.irs         

lU  jcUTi  or  muif - 

Tot;il_ — -. 


4.C. 

VI.  -1 
37.  s 

0 
0 

.  o 
0 
0 
0 


c.s 

0 

3.: 

0 
IT,.  1 

•J7;  1 

0 


n. 

0 

17. 

:<, 

11. 

- 

4. 

li 

r 

1 

l?o. 

li 

51. 

5 

1. 

4 

— . 

— 



-- 

11. 

10, 

fo. 

37 
.i 
4 


4.2 


7.8 


11.  1 


13 


0_'.  it 
f).  0 

2.S.  2 
II 
0 

.'J 
0 
0 

II 

0 

3.0 

U 

100,0 


4'i.  r. 

II 

1.3 

0 

lJ.fi 

10.4 

1.-1.3 

0 

111..-. 

.3    1 

0 

0 

31.0 

3.  1 

'*  7 

S.2 

30.4 

li..  0 

0 

" 

4s 

3 


2 


100.0 


100.  0 


10( 


1  ?t  iti.-tii\jlly  unri'li  il)lo  n>viin;  to  V\rzo  ril;il  ivc  Are  of  <t;iiTl;\ril  i-rri.r. 

2  D:'-tril)UiioVi  ;i.iiistU-,illy  unrt-lnibW  o\MnL'  i<j  .sniiill  nuiiil'ir  of  rciiortcl  vac:-.iirio.«. 


The  sample  for  the  NICE  February  survey 
was  designed  to  obtain  reliable  information 
from  employers  oi  all  sizfs  and  in  all  major 
iiidusiry  gi'oups.  Nine  different  size  groups 
(in  terms  oi  employment)  were  used  in  the 
sample  design.  In  addition.  10  diiTerent  in- 
dustry divisions  were  seppjately  sampled. 
All  employers  with  250  or  more  employees 
wore  incltided  in  the  sample.  Of  41G  em- 
p->loyers  chosen.  10  were  found  to  be  out  of 
tusinc.=s  oil  the  survey  d.ite,  3  were  sea- 
sonally closed.  3  refu.=eu  to  provide  in- 
Xormaticn.  and  1,  a  very  small  employer, 
could  not  be  contacted  by  an  interviewer. 
Substitutions  w-ere  ni.ide  for  two  of  the  re- 
fusals, in  m.editun-sized  firms.  Of  tho.-:e  em- 
ployers available  to  respond.  99  percent  did 
so.  Of  thote  responding,  48  percent  re- 
ported one  or  niore  jub  vacancies. 

The  interviews  were  carried  out  by  six 
members  of  ilie  staff  of  the  conference  board 
and  eight  employees  of  Bernardine  Slade 
Market  Research,  Inc.  Prior  to  the  Febru- 
ary- survey  a  number  of  extensive  explora- 
tory interviews  were  conducted  with  Roch- 
ester employers.  A  pretest  of  45  small-  and 
medium-sized  employers  was  conducted  in 
January.  A!.=:o.  a  conference  bo?c"d  em- 
ployee conducted  a  postenumeiation  quality 
check  after  the  February  survey  of  14  em- 
ployers previously   interviewed. 

Our  experience  with  these  surveys  ha.s  led 
113  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the  col- 
lection of  job  vacancy  statistics  is  a  feasible 
operation  when  the  information  is  obtained 
by  interview  and  the  groundwork  in  the 
community  has  been  carefully  prepared. 
Eniployers  were  cooperative  in  almost  all 
cases  and  readily  understood  the  concepts 
and  definitions.  A  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  results  indicates  that  they  are  reason- 
able and  consistent  with  other  itiformation. 
Our  f.na!  judgment,  however,  miust  wait  upon 


the  resiii'-.s  of  the  two  add; 
veys    ill    Monroe    County,    on 
the  other   in  Augiist   1965. 

John  G.  MtIer 
Senior  Econornint.  Special  Projects, 

Office  of  the  dii^f  Econorni.- 


1310  1.'; 


IG 


17  to  10 


20 


Total 


Stiinil- 
ar<l  (  rrnr 

Of tol  a 
DuiiiIh  r 

Of  joli 
ViK'iitn.'irs 


lliirizontul  pcrcoi.t  distribiitiioti 


?S.  9 
37. -1 

•:(i.3 

40.  J 

30.  .S 
H-'.  O 
l'H.O 

31.  G 


30.2 


9.3 
2.0 

ir.,  u 
(I 

11.9 

3.7 
1.0 
«.G 


7.9 


29.4 
•»  •) 

.S 

1.1 

4. 'J 

1 1 .  •■> 

l>i.  9 

S.  7 

2ZU 


21.2 


1.4 

n 

0 
0 

2!  n 
•J. » 
3.0 
3.1 


1.6 


3.3 
0 
II 
0 

ti.  3 
.1 
1.4 
•-'.7 
1.7 


2.3 


IIKI.  0 

IIH).  0 

loo.  II 
Uio.  0 

100. 0 
100.  u 
100.  0 
ItXi.  0 

IIKI.O 

(-) 

n 

100.0 

VtTtical  porcoiit  ilislriluitioii 


.I.".  1 
2  ■' 
•IT 

!.."■ 
11.3 
11.. '' 

3.2 
fi.  3 
3.S 
1.7 
1.0 
.4 


loo.  0 


c-.-i 

0.3 

0 

9.8 

8.0 

2.1 

.8 

4.4 

0 

.3 

.5 

100.0 

79, 9 

.1 

.1 
1.3 

ri.o 
4.0 
2.7 

3.  s 

'.'J 
.4 


100.0 


50.  8 

0 

0 

0 

.s 

13.8 

7.7 

12.3 

6.9 

1.5 

4.6 

l.,1 

100.0 

r.o. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

KH. 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

0 

t 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

100 

0 

:.7 

0 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

r, 

0 

11 

3 

4 

4 

3 

(°i 

-.t 

(1 

u 

4 

JOO.O 


NiiTi:|-(l)  T>!it;i  in  all  fablts  n-lutn  to  Monroe  Couitty,  N.Y.  and  to  Vcl).  12,  IWA. 
(21  t'Dinpomnts  <lo  not  iid'es-sarily  add  to  ti>l:ils  owinu  to  niuitliiij.'. 
(.3)   Vnlcss  otiiorwiso  stated,  llio  soiirci-  fi>r  all  ln\>\v^  is  tlic  NICU  jarvi.v. 

(Sfc  to.\t.) 
(4)  .VII  stiindurJ  errors  :\T\-  rounU-d  ti>  3  significant  Jigits. 


tiontl  sample  sur- 
in    May    and 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  PATIEMCE  BIG 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr. :,;cicnt,  Ed- 
ward T.  FoUiard,  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  ha.s  v.rit*,€-h  a  thounht- 
ful  and  wise  article  on  the  jncat  impor- 
tance of  patience  and  stamina  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public  with  rc-nrd 
to  Vietnam.     He  says,  in  part: 

Tlze  mo.st  im.portant  rcquirpmem  for  s'l'- 
cess  in  Vietn.^ni.  aside  from  fiphting  mon, 
v.-eapfj!is.  and  dipl'imncy,  may  turn  out  to  be 
patience  and  stamina  in  the  Ui-.itcd  States. 
In  Hanoi  and  Pelping,  the  OJammunists  .'ire 
betting  that  Americans  are  sftort  on  both  of 
these  equalities,  and  will  n^t  be  a'ole  to  match 
their  own  Orient.'.!  fortiliide. 

I  a.':k  unanim.ous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  tlois  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection"!,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iin  the  Rj:corD, 
as  follows:  |  , 

Patiexcf,  St.^.mina:    Vietn.\m;  Rf:Qt_-ii;r.MENTS 
(By  Edwaxd  T.  Foljiard ) 

Tlie  mo.st  important  requirement  for  suc- 
cess ill  Vietnam,  aside  from  fighting  men, 
weapons  and  diplomacy,  may  turn  out  to  be 
patience  and  stamina  in  the,  United  States. 


In  Hanoi  and  Pelping,  the  Commtini.sls  rre 
bettin?^  that  American.';  are  short  on  both  oi 
these  qualitic.*;,  and  wilt  not  be  able  to  niatcli 
t.'icir  own  Oriental  fortitude. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Americans  are  not  noted 
for  patience.  Indeed,  we  have  made  a  virtue 
of  impatience,  and  this  doubtless  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Nation's  greatness.  Ours 
is  a  country  in  a  hurry,  as  is  excmiilificd  in 
the  slogan: 

"The  difficult  we  do  imniccliatciy.  The  im- 
possible takes  a  little  longer." 

This  is  admirable,  l^ut  what  happens  if  tlv: 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  long  drawn  out  one? 
It  could  become  the  longest  war  in  v>h:c:i 
tlie  United  States  has  ever  engaged.  It  cer- 
tainly will  become  that  if  Donald  Johnson, 
national  commander  of  the  .'American  Legion, 
i.i  right.  Tiie  Legion  chief,  who  recently 
visited  South  Vietnam,  said  at  the  White 
Hou.<;e  last  week  that  he  could  envision  the 
struggle  going  on  for  another  5,  6  or  7  ye.as. 

American  intervention  in  .South  V^ietnnni 
began  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  but 
tile  current  buildup  in  manpower  w.ns  or- 
dered by  President  Kennedy,  and  the  first 
American  casualties  were  reported  late  in 
1961.  Therefore,  if  the  fiL'hting  should  con- 
tinue for  another  5  years,  it  would  set  a  record 
lor  American  invoivemeiit  with  a  foreign  foo. 
exceeding  in  duration  the  Revolution. try  War 
(1775-83). 

President  Johnson  is  eager  for  a  settlemeiu 
in  Vietnam,  but  he  has  vowed  to  hang  on 
there  until  the  Reds  of  North  Vietnam  and 
their  Vietcong  allies  end  their  aggre.'siou 
against  South  Vietnam.  He  says  that  the 
United  States  will  '-not  be  defeated"  ard  will 
"not  grow  tired."  Moreover,  the  Texan  be- 
lieves that  his  successor,  or  successors,  will  if 
necessary  carry  on  the  struggle  a.fter  he  leaves 
the  White  Hou.se. 
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That  still  leaves  unanswered  the  question 
ol  how  the  American  people  would  behave  if 
the  conflict  is  prolonged.  It  is  an  important 
qiiestion.  In  writing  about  the  Korean  war 
111  volume  II  of  his  memoir.s,  former  Pre.-ii- 
dcnt  Harry  S.  Truman  said  : 

■■\Viiat  a  nation  can  do  or  must  do  begins 
with  the  willlnyne.'is  of  it:^  people  to  shoulder 
I  he  burden." 

Tlie  American  pe(;ple  saw  ihe  Korean  war 
through,  but  their  patience  was  badly 
_a^lraincd.  There  were-  hawk.s  and  doves  then, 
too.  But  in  between  were  nuUion;;  "i  .'Ameri- 
cans who  just  weren't  persuaded  that  this 
Nation's  involvement  was  worih  the  cost  in 

lives  and  treasure. 

Sir  Winston  CliurcliiU  said  later  that  this 
one  act  by  Mr.  Truman — his  boldne.'s  and 
KWifine.ss  hi  point;  uu'i  Korea — entitled  hliii 
to  be  listed  among  Americas  great  Presi- 
dents. It  seemed  at  this  time,  however,  that 
the  Misiiourian  never  qrite  succeeded  in  ex- 
pUining  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  what 
•A.13  at  stake  in  Korea,  ai^.d  he  was  jeered  lor 
calling  the  war  "a  police  action." 

President  Truman  had  ttrong  backing 
when  he  first  sent  .^Inerican  troops  to  Korea 
uiider  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  as  the  conflict  dragged  on.  it  became  a 
[xjiitical  issue  at  home,  and  Senator  Robert 
A  Taft  and  other  Republicans  be;jan  calling 
1'     Truman's  war." 

Ill  spite  of  this  division,  which  carried  over 
into  the  1952  presidential  cumpnign.  the 
Communists  realized  after  a  year  of  fighting 
that  the  map  of  Korea  couldn't  be  changed 
bv  violence.  After  a  fcir;nal  fri>ni  Moscow  and 
p'cii>ing,  negotiations  lor  a  truce  began  on 
July  10,  1951.  The  negotiations  continued 
for '2  years;  finally,  the  armistice  agreement 
Was  signed  at  Panmunjtjn  on  July  27.  l^^.'iS. 

Back  in  the  spring  of  Ifiol.  President  Tru- 
man had  fired  Gen.  Dou!i!as  MacArthur  as 
Far  East  commander.  He  disagreed  with 
MacArthvir's  proposal  to  attar-k  Red  China 
and  he  disagreed  with  Mac,'\rthur's  shib- 
boleth: "Tlicre  is  no  subrt;lt;te  for  victory." 
"The  only  victory  we  seek."  said  Mr.  Tru- 
man, "is  the  victory  of  i-ieacv."  But  in  say- 
ing this,  he  insisted  that  tlie  Communists 
WLtuId  not  be  allowed  "to  keep  the  fruits  of 
their  misdeeds."  And  so  the  war  ended 
where  it  began. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  very  much  different 
from  Korea.  President  Johnson's  objective, 
however,  is  much  the  same  as  Mr  Truman's: 
to  show  the  Communists  that  they  can't  get 
away  with  aggres.'.-ion  against  their  neighbor. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  s.iid  that  the  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  conquer  North  Viet- 
nam and  that  "there  is  no  purely  militajy 
solution  in  sight  for  either  side."  Barring 
a  change  in  policy,  this  would  seem  to  leave 
the  United  States  with  only  one  course  of 
action:  to  hang  on  until  the  Communists 
decide,  as  they  did  in  Korea,  that  lighting 
is  no  longer  profitable. 

Tlie  Communist  leaders  of  Hanoi  and  Pcip- 
ing,  as  has  been  said,  are  betting  that  Amer- 
icans don't  have  the  staying  j^ower  to  go 
the  route.  A  generation  ago.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  saying  that  the  United  States 
w.is    decadent." 


supply  them.  Nor  can  I  understand  the 
complaint  that  the  President  acted  with  too 
much  haste.  Over  many  years  I  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  complaint  of  "too  late  with 
too  little."  I  fl-nd  it  hard  to  make  a  quick 
switch  to  the  complaint  of  "loo  soon  with 
too  much.  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th°  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'\vs: 

Do.vi.NCo  Rlds  Never  a  Myth 
( By  Eric  Sevareid) 

S.\%TO  rioMiNGO.  Dominican  Repvelic. — 
The  tide  of  second  guessing  about  the  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  Santo  Dom.ingo — as  to 
it.'v  justihcation,  its  size,  its  methods  and 
Us  aims— h..d  reached  oceanic  proportions 
by  the  time  this  writer  managed  to  get  to 
tlic    fir.'-t    European    city 


L  B.J.  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO  NOT  TOO 
LITTLE  OR  TOO  LATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  May  30.  Eric 
Sevareid  discussed  the  Santo  Domingo 
situation.    He  said,  in  part : 

I  cannot  understand  the  cry  that  we  pui 
ill  far  too  many  men.  An  airjxirt.  several 
miles  of  corridor,  and  a  safety  f.actor  with  a 
long  perimeter  require  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  require  other  thousands  to  support  and 


n  city  established  in  the 
New  World.  Here  in  what  Columbus  called 
"the  land  of  God,"  had  come  the  first  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  yet  here  remains,  after 
five  centuries,  one  of  the  political  hellholes 
of  the  hemisphere,  its  soiled  streets  once 
again  thronged  with  armed  men  from  abroad. 
The  scenes  of  bitter  sorrow  in  Santo 
Domingo  have  been  well  described;  there  are 
other  things,  perhaps,  worth  putting  down  at 
this  late  date.  I  thought  1  had  rarely  seen 
such  brave  work  by  combat  reporters,  rarely 
such  emotional  involvement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  rarely  such  a  wealth  of  un- 
confirmable  reports  and  rumors,  rarely  such 
a  di&asterous  lack  of  contact  between  report- 
ers and  American  officials  who  were  not  only 
phy.;icaliy  remote  but  for  a  long  time 
silenced  by  Presidential  orders.  And  rarely 
have  I  read  such  certain  conclusions  in 
American  press  editorials  about  a  phenom- 
enon in  which  so  much  was  uncertain  and 
inr-onclusive. 

For  me  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  threat  was  a  myth,  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  democratic  and  stable  gov- 
ernment could  have  been  formed  by  the  im- 
passioned leaders  of  thousands  of  armed  and 
impassioned  people,  a  vast  number  of  them 
youngsters.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  th.tt 
we  could  not  have  prevented  the  tragic  fight- 
ing ill  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  easy 
to  believe  that  we  did  prevent  an  even  more 
a\%ful  bloodletting  in  the  congested  down- 
town region. 

I  cannot  understand  the  cry  that  we  put 
in  far  too  many  men.  An  airport,  several 
miles  of  corridor  and  a  safety  factor  with  a 
long  perimeter  require  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  require  other  thousands  to  support  and 
supply  them.  Nor  can  I  understand  the 
complaint  that  the  President  acted  with  too 
much  haste.  Over  many  years  I  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  complaint  of  "too  late 
with  too  little."  I  find  it  hard  to  make  a 
quick  switch  to  the  complaint  of  "too  soon 
with  too  much."  I  faU  to  understand  the 
editorialist  who  points  out  with  disdain  that 
after  all,  there  were  only  a  few  handfuls  of 
Communists  present.  In  a  very  real  sense 
their  lack  of  numbers  is  their  strength.  It 
was  because  they  were  few  that  former 
President  Juan  Bosch  had  not  botliered  to 
deal  severely  with  them.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  they  could  do  much  of 
their  work  undetected.  It  was  because  they 
were  few  that  foreign  opinionmakers  could 
make  the  Americans  seem  ridiculous  and 
give  us  a  propaganda  defeat.  As  former 
Ambassador  John  Bartlow  Martin  reminds 
us.  Communists  do  not  make  revolutions, 
they  take  them  over. 

And  their  small  number  in  various  other 
Latin  American  countries  lies  near  the  heart 
of  the  profound  dilemma  that  confront.s  the 


United  States  for  the  future.  Revolts  are 
brewing  in  other  nations  to  the  south.  In  all 
these  revolts  Communist  elements  will  be 
present.  Are  we  to  put  down  every  uprising 
because  a  Communist  threat  is  present? 
Obviously  we  cannot,  even  though  some  of 
tnese  uprisings  probably  will  produce  Com- 
m.unist  governirents. 

But  nothing  in  this  realm  of  human  action 
is  inevitable;  the  game  is  not  lost  as  iQng  as 
we  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  can  be  won. 
There  are  Latin  societies  strong  enough  to 
handle  the  Communists.  Others  will  be  gal- 
vanized into  counteraction  by  CommuniEt 
victories  or  near  victories  close  by  their  bor- 
ders. 

Meantime,  the  nonsense  arguments  should 
stop.  To  say  that  the  Unit«d  St.ates  has  kept 
the  Dominiran  Republic  from  enjoying  a 
free,  stable  democratic  government  is  non- 
sen.se;  we  have  given  them  another  chance 
to  find  their  feet  on  the  long,  hard  road  to 
democracy.  To  say  that  the  real  fear  in  Latin 
America  is  of  American  gunboat  diplomacy 
is  nonsense;  every  literate  Latin  American 
knows  that  American  interventions  have  al- 
ways been  temporary  while  communism  is 
permanent. 

It  is  nonsense  to  indulge  any  longer  the 
self-conscious  idea  that  Latin  America's  trou- 
bles are  the  fault  of  the  United  States.  Some 
are:  most  are  the  fault  of  Latin  America. 
Its  ways  of  life  are  superior  to  ours  in  more 
than  a  few  respects,  but  not  in  respect  to  the 
art  of  government.  In  the  last  century  and 
%  half  there  have  been  in  all  of  Latin  America 
approximately  3.700  coups,  rebellions,  and 
ci\  il  wars. 


ROBERT     G. 


Mr; 


INVESTIGATION     OF 
BAKER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  May  28,  1965.  is- 
sue of  the  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane, 
Vi''ash..  entitled  "Justice  Action  on  Baker 
Overdue." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JC-STICE     ACTIOK     ON     BaKER     OVERDtTE 

Well  over  a  year  ago,  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  of  Delaware,  had  urged  continued 
Senate  investigation  of  Robert  G.  Baker, 
former  secretary  to  the  Senate  Democrats. 
He  wanted  the  Senate  to  be  free  of  criticism 
that  "someone  high  in  the  Government'' 
was  being  protected. 

Senator  Williams  also  noted  then  that  it 
was  time  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
begin  criminal  prosecution  in  the  Baker  case. 

Earlier  in  1964  the  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's criminal  division  had  said  his 
ofRc*  was  conducting  an  important  invest! 
gation  into  Baker's  affairs  'to 
possibility  of  false  statenient^. 
t^erest,  bribery,  fraud 
ment  and  conspiracy." 

Then  late  last  year  it  wrs  revealed  that  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  the  national  capital 
had  started  an  investigation  of  conflict  of 
interest  and  other  charges  against  Baker. 

The  onetime  protege  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son had  refused,  under  5th  amendment  pro- 
tections, to  testify  and  to  provide  requested 
information  before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee. His  refusal  was  legally  proper  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  court  action 
against  him. 

The  whole  series  of  revelations — still  far 
from  complete — came  after  a  civil  suit  had 
been   filed   against   Baker   in   September  of 


ascertain  the 

conflict  of  in- 

asainst    the    Govern- 
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19G3.  a  suit  charging  that  he  had  used  poUt- 
ical  influence  in  the  award  of  contracts  in 
deiense  plants  for  a  vending  machine  Iirni. 
Since  then  there  h;ive  been  out  of  court 
ncgoiiatior.s  for  settlement  of  tliis  case. 

It  is  no  wonder  uo'x  V.'.ixi  Senator  Willia.vs 
is  concerned  over  a  pending  summary  report 
from  the  ScT.ate  Rii'os  Committee.  From 
uno2icial  leaks,  he  has  come  to  the  belief 
that  a  dcspertte  elTort  Is  being  made  to  dis- 
ci-edit hini  whi'.o  the  committee's  majoriiy 
Doniocr:tts  ar.d  the  Johnso'i  administration 
are  trying  "to  sav3  B.titcr  from  legal  prosecti- 
tion  at  all  costs." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Department 
cf  Jt;sticc  Crimii'.al  Division  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  prol;e  the  Baker  ease  for  possible 
vio'.imor.s  of  Federal  laws  governing  th.e 
condtict  of  Federal  employees. 

Bilker  is  reputed  to  have  built  up  a  for- 
ttine  of  about  $2  million  before  he  was  forced 
to  resign  his  $19,000-a-year  job  for  the  Sen- 
ate Der.;ocrats — a  job  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed orighinlly  in  1053  shortiv  aftnr  Mr. 
Johnson  became  majority  loader  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Vv'ii.11  VMS  has  disp'-.'vcd  great  eotir- 
npe  in  demandiiig  a  complete  Senate  iitvcsti- 
gation  of  tlie  Baker  case  — which  now  scem^ 
impossible. 

Senator  Wiili.sms  has  diypl^ycd  even 
greater  courage  in  demarding  Justice  De- 
partment action — which  new  is  long  over- 
due. 

Diversion.nry  smnars  a^zain-t  tlie  Rep';b!i- 
c:m  Senator  from  Delaware  are  no  substitute 
Jor  honest  prosecution  of  the  Enlcer  case, 
rnd  imparti.il  enforcement  of  the  law  if 
f:ere  has  been  si.')3tar.tial  e',  icanco  of  hitv 
violation. 

Obviously,  tlic  ne?:t  move  ic  up  to  the  Vc- 
partment  of  Justice. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  Senate  restmied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7717 1  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development.  con.struction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
\^-ith  a  certain  decree  of  reluctance  that 
I  take  the  floor  to  exprer^s  my  doubts 
and  uncertainties  about  the  pending 
mcastire  v.iiich  v/ould  authorize  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  following  year  of 
$5,1G6  million  for  space  exploration. 

As  I  look  through  tlie  specific  purposes 
for  which  the  authorization  would  seem 
to  be  directed,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  tiic  author- 
ization would  be  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon  within  the  next 
decade  and  retm-ning  that  man  or  men 
to  tiie  earth.  The  Apollo  project,  which 
is  quite  explicitly  for  this  purpose,  would 
authorize  S2,978  million.  The  Gemini 
progi-am,  which  will  kick  off  on  Thurs- 
day, would  authorize  $242  million.  There 
are  various  other  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  the  precise  effect  and 
purpose  of  which  are  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. However,  they  seem  to  be  very 
closely  connected  with  the  proposal  to 
land  men  on  the  moon  and  retui-n  them 
to  the  earth. 

This  authorization  of  $596  million  for 
administrative    pui^poses    seems    to    be 


Mr.  Prcsi- 


Mr.  Picsi- 


largely  devoted  to  tliis  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  probably  safe  to  estimate, 
therefore,  that  at  least  S4  billion  of  the 
$5  billion  would  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  landing  a  man  or  men  on  the 
moon  in  the  next  decade. 

I  ititow  of  coui-;.o  ti-at  t!ii>  bill  v,  ill 
be  passed.  I  I:now  that,  to  tiie  degree 
that  public  opinion  is  awalcencd.  it  sup- 
ports tlris  measure.  Ncveriheless.  I  do 
feel  that  it  is  my  duly  to  express  my 
doubts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
deni,  v.ill  the  Senator  yield 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.'^iana. 
dent,  I  have  not  had  an  o!J|)orLunit.y  to 
Study  ttic  need  to  iml  a  thin  on  the 
moon.  Kowcvcr.  I  liave  i;ad. an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  bill.  I 

T?he  bill  wou'd  authorize  the  giving 
av.'ay  of  private  patents  in  the  amotmt 
of  $4,333,330,000  on  researc;i.  Tlie  giv- 
ing av.-ay  of  tliat  much  money  for  ncv/ 
researcii  could  uncover  something  that 
minht  be  worth  many  time;  that  much 
money.  We  never  know  v^liat  will  be 
found  in  the  cour.---e  of  re.= 
Qi'.enth',  sotv.ething  i^  di.'^eoiered  that  i'3 
wortlr  move  thnn  that  whic  i  wc  tried  to 
discover  in  tlie  first  in.st;";nc 

Wlii'e  I  niny  have  some 
regard  to  witothor  wc  '^^"noui 
on  tiie  moon  and  st)end  this 


for  it,  I  have  no  doubt  thai  we  have  no 
justification  whatever  for  jiving  away 
private  patents  on  re.'^earchj  particularly 
in  the  v.  illy-r.iily  fashion  iji  whicli  the 
Adminisirator   of   Nationrl   Aeronautics 


doubts  with 
i  nut  a  man 
nuch  money 


and  Space  Administration 
doin".     He  v.'ould  propose 
tracts  to  give  away  contract 
ho  knovT,  V  hr.*^  ho  is  giving 


as  proposed 
:o  sign  con- 
rights  before 
iway. 


Mr.  DOUGL.'^S.  I  expect  to  support 
t"  iC  Senator  from  Louisiana  pn  this  issue, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 

It  is  perfectly  tiue  that  i^senrch  may 
very  v.ell  have  byin-oductf;.  llc^-cver, 
the  .subject  matter  of  the  roacarch  makes 
a  great  deal  of  diiTcrencc. 

I  b^^licvc  thrt  the  incidlntal  results 
to  be  derived  from  trying  tcj  i^ut  a  mtin 
on  the  moon  wot;!d  be  less  than  if  we 
were  to  .spend  a  fraction  of  the  S5  bil- 
lion on  fundamental  research  in  astron- 
omy or  in  the  ultimate  ri.lurc  of  cn- 
er.ay.  1 

I  .shall  support  the  ."^tnator  from 
Louisiana.  However,  I  d'l  not  believe 
that  we  would  be  justified  in  spending 
.*;5.2  billion  primarily  in  puttin"-  a  mnn 
on  the  moon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiai'.a.  In  the 
course  of  doing  that,  tliere  may.  and 
probably  will,  be  contracts  to  develop 
something  like  a  fuel  Cfll.  A  fuel  cell 
is  a  new  type  of  generating  pciwer  which 
could  make  the  u.^c  of  oil  and  gas  ob- 
solete. 

As  I  understand,  with  a  fuel  cell,  a 
person  could  manufacture  fell  the  rx)wer 
he  wanted  with  the  u.se  of  v.ater  and 
air.  If  that  development  were  to  be 
successful,  it  mi?ht  well  be  that  it  would 
make  all  the  modern  automobiles  and 
airplanes,  as  we  know  them,  totally 
obsolete.  Such  a  development  would  be 
an    entirely   new    means   of    providing 


ix»wer.  It  could  be  a  basic  patent  that 
might  control  the  transportation  and 
fuel  industries  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations. 

If  any  such  fantastic  development 
should  be  discovered  v.ith  public  funds, 
it  v.ould  seem  to  mc  that  that  develop- 
ment .should  be  freely  available  to  all 
people  so  that  they  might  all  benefit 
from  its  development,  rallier  than  have 
someone  charge  40  times  the  cost  of  a 
product.  This  liappcned  recently  whrn 
an  individual  engaged  in  health  research 
came  forth  v.ith  a  patent  on  a  little 
device  which  had  to  do  with  rendering 
a&si.'-tance  to  mentally  retarded  children. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  with  tha 
Senator  from  Loui.-;iana.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing again.st  research  in  the  field  of  outer 
space.  From  the  information  I  have  been 
ab'e  to  collect,  the  same  results  could, 
however,  be  obtained  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  fraction  of  the  amount  called  lor 
in  this  bill. 

A^  T  have  said,  I  have  con.sulted  with 
a  number  of  scientisis  about  the  wortii- 
whilene?s  of  putting  a  m;ui  on  the  moon. 
I  am  informed  that,  a."--  they  see  it,  there 
is  I'lO  military  value  in  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon;  tJiat  if  the  purpose  is  to  hit 
some  spot  on  the  earth,  that  spot  could 
be  hit  just  as  well  from  another  spot  on 
earth  as  by  going  up  into  the  heaven? 
and  being  in  a  position  to  rocket  bomb 
a  particular  area.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  necessary,  for  military  purposes,  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. V.  ill  I  he  Sor.ator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisir.na.  I  am  re- 
minded of  tlie  story  of  tlie  dog  tliat  kept 
chasing  automobiles  \\hcn  a  highway 
was  built  throu  h  a  certRin  town.  Every 
time  a  car  camxe  throu.gh,  the  old  dog 
would  iump  up  and  chase  the  car.  One 
of  tile  oldiimirs  of  tiic  town  said,  "I 
wonder  what  he  is  going  to  do  if  th.c  old 
m.utt  ever  catches  one  of  those  cars." 

I  suggest,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  a 
man  on  the  moon,  what  arc  we  going  to 
do  v/iicn  he  gets  there? 

Mr.  DOiJGIAS.  Exactly.  Scientists 
say  also  tiiat  there  can  be  no  scientific 
value  to  be  gained  by  getting  a  man  ca 
the  moon.  Thcic  would  bo  value  in 
getting  unmanned  instrtmients  on  the 
moon  which  would  send  back  a  sampling 
of  the  geological  construction  of  the 
moon. 

We  have  alieady  obtained  valuable  in- 
formation by  photographing  the  moon 
at  various  distances  and  from  dilicrenl 
angles,  but  there  ajiparently  is  no  scien- 
tific value  connected  with  this  i^rogram 
of  landhir-  a  man  on  tlie  moon  and  then 
returning  him. 

The  real  argument  that  is  advanced 
for  placing  a  man  on  the  moon  is  that 
the  Russian.^  want  to  get  a  man  on  the 
moon,  so  v.e  mtist  get  there  ahead  of 
them,  or  not  very  far  behind  them.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  prcstipc 
I  never  thought  v.-c  .should  .spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  keeping  up  with 
the  Jonc-  cs  when  it  will  not  be  of  any 
value  either  to  the  Joneses  or  to  us  to  do 
what  they  aim  to  do.    It  will  not  help  us 
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to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  It  will  not 
help  the  Russians  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  But  if  the  Russians  are  going  to 
do  it  it  is  said,  we  should  do  it  and  not 
be  left  behind.  Why  should  we  race  to 
get  to  a  place  where  neither  of  us  gains 
bv  arriving  there? 

If  the  Russians,  therefore,  were  to 
carry  on  experiments  by  cutting  off  a 
part  of  a  man's  leg  to  see  if  it  could  be 
crrafted  to  the  rest  of  the  man's  leg,  it 
might  be  said  that  we  should  also  cut 
men's  limbs  off  to  see  if  they  could  be 
f rafted  back  on  again.  These  were  ex- 
periments performed  by  surgeons  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

What  is  the  use  in  competing  with 
other  countries  in  experiments  that  have 
no  importance  either  to  military  security 
or  to  human  Improvement  and  where  the 
benefits  are  highly  conjectural  and 
doubtful? 

Five  billion,  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars is  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  of 
which  probably  $4  billion  can  be  ear- 
marked as  being  connected  with  the  at- 
tempt to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  The 
technical  difficulties  are  tremendous. 
The  surface  of  the  moon  changes  from 
extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold.  There  is 
probably  an  absence  of  oxygen  on  the 
moon.  These  are  very  difficult  problems 
to  solve,  but  we  spend  enormous  amounts 
of  money  to  solve  diflflcult  problems 
which  have  no  value  should  we  solve 
them. 

Think  of  what  could  be  done  with  the 
$4  to  $5  billion  each  year.  This  is  an 
annual  appropriation.  It  is  now  1965. 
We  aim  to  get  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970.  That  means  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  $20  to  $25  billion  in  the  next  5  years. 
Think  of  what  that  amount  of  money 
would  do  in  the  field  of  public  health, 
what  it  wotild  do  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, what  it  would  do  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. We  could  make  of  this  country  a 
very  much  better  Nation  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  those  funds. 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  have  us  largely 
waste  these  resources  when  they  could 
be  turned  to  better  account.  If  the 
money  were  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  they  could  use  it  to  build  extra 
rooms  in  their  houses,  for  example,  to 
send  their  children  to  college,  to  take  a 
vacation  with  their  families,  to  develop 
a  garden,  to  contribute  to  their  church, 
and  for  a  myriad  of  worthwhile  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  it  could 
be  used  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  housing 
in  colleges. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  it  could  be  used 
to  eliminate  such  shortages;  to  give  edu- 
cation to  the  needy:  and  to  improve 
health.  We  could  do  all  those  things  to 
make  this  a  better  Nation. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thoughts  and  un- 
certainties on  this  point.  I  remember 
that  when  I  first  heard  of  this  proposal 
some  4  years  ago  I  expressed  doubts,  and 
was  immediately  reminded  that  the  same 
doubts  had  been  expressed  when  $50,000 
v.as  expended  in  the  1840's  to  help  S.  B. 
Morse  start  work  on  the  telegraph.  It 
V,  as  said  that  much  good  had  come  from 
that.    So  it  is  said  that  $5  billion  a  year 


spent  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  might 
turn  out  to  be  good,  also. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  $50,000  and  $5  bUlion  a  year. 

Somehow  I  think  the  American  people 
have  been  so  influenced  by  space,  so 
mesmerized  by  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  science  in  sending  capsules  into 
orbit,  and  with  the  romance  of  the  whole 
procedure — and,  of  course,  I  admit  it 
is  romantic— that  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
question  the  fundamental  assumptions 
upon  which  this  enormously  costly  ven- 
ture is  based.  So  as  a  humble  American 
citizen  and  as  only  one  of  a  hundred 
Senators,  I  want  to  show  my  concern. 
When  the  Congressional  Record  tomor- 
row morning  carries  my  remarks,  I  want 
to  indicate  that  there  is  at  least  one 
American  who  doubts  whether  the  flame 
is  worth  the  candle. 


THE 


PRESIDENT'S  FORTHRIGHT 
ACTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  recent  expressions 
of  editorial  opinion  in  support  of  the 
President's  forthright  action  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  These  ex- 
pressions were  published  in  the  San 
Diego,  Calif..  Union  and  the  Rapid  City. 
S.  Dak.,  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif)   Union.  May  4, 
19651 


Ultimatum  to  Communism:  Reds  Must 

Quit  Hemisphere 
The  United  States  now  has  assumed  po- 
licing   duties    that    Idealists    had    hopefully 
placed  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  can  talk  and 
argue  but  with  both  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world  having  a  veto  over  each 
other's  decisions,  nothing  much  can  come 
out  of  it. 

And  the  more  representative  General  As- 
sembly has  been  paralyzed  by  refusals  to 
pay  special  assessments  for  policing  actions. 
With  the  necessary  assumption  of  an  en- 
larged responsibility  against  various  forms 
of  aggression.  In  South  Vietnam  as  well  as 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  has  come  at 
last  the  frank  reacknow lodgement  that  com- 
munism is  an  international  conspiracy  di- 
rected against  all  of  the  free  world  and  that 
it  advances  in  proportion  to  our  reluctance 
to  face  up  to  that  fact. 

President  Johnson  decided  the  time  had 
come  to  act  first  and  talk  later.  Mr.  John- 
son told  the  Nation  that: 

"The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not, 

and  will  not  p>ermit  establishment  of  another 

Communist  government  In  this  hemisphere." 

It  could  not  have  been  made  more  simple 

or  more  direct. 

The  beginnings  of  the  revolt  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  are  as  yet  not  fuUy  ex- 
plained but  it  was  all  to  clear  that  the  Com- 
munists had  moved  Into  a  chaotic  situation 
and  that  a  second  Cuba  was  In  the  making. 
By  the  time  the  United  Nations  had  talked 
this  one  out,  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
have  witnessed  a  second  takeover  by  the  In- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy. 

The  "germ"  of  Cuba  had  not  been  Isolated, 
as  claimed,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  would  have  marked  another' 
Vital  step  In  the  closing  off  of  the  Windward 


Passage  that  connects  us  by  the  sea  with 
Latin  America. 

This  administration  seems  to  have  rid  It- 
self of  an  inherited  burden  that  also  para- 
lyzed our  own  reaction  to  the  enemy's 
avowed  threat  to  bury  us. 

Too  many  of  us  had  begun  to  half  accept 
the  propaganda  that  atheistic  communism  is 
merely  another  economic  system.  We  were 
told  that  It  Is  not  an  international  conspir- 
acy but  arises  spontaneottsly  In  Individual 
countries  as  a  result  of  social  conditions, 
and  that  the  hostility  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  due  mostly  to  mutual  mis- 
understandings and  suspicions. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  called  communism  an  In- 
ternational conspiracy  and  that  is  that. 

He  most  certainly  will  be  accused  of  over- 
simplifying world  situations.  To  him, 
things  are  either  good  or  bad.  Barry  Gold- 
water  suffered  under  a  similar  attack.  He 
too  saw  the  enemy  as  an  enemy. 

The  United  States  wUl  have  to  go  on  de- 
fending Itself  In  all  of  the  world  forums. 
Including  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  Is  the  proper  place,  and  we  must  do 
It  with  pride  and  vigor.  Mean  and  false 
charges  will  be  leveled  against  us,  and  par- 
ticularly from  some  countries  which  main- 
tain their  independence  only  because  of  our 
power. 

This  country  Is  strengthened  by  Its  long 
record  in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  aU  peo- 
ples and  Independence  for  all  nations. 

We  should  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the  Dominican 
people. 

[From   the   Rapid   City    (S.  Dak.)    Journal, 
May  2,  1965] 
Fight  in  All  DmEcnoNS 
President  Johnson  and  many   Americans 
had  hoped  for  a  peaceful  world. 

The  news  proves  that  this  Nation  Is  em- 
broiled or  involved  any  direction  the  citizen 
cares  to  look. 

The  situation  Is  global.    However,  the  com- 
,   plications   for   the  Dc«nlnlcan  RepubUc   get 
us   as  close   to  home  as   any   Island   In   the 
Caribbean  could  be. 

Castro  still  runs  his  Island.     And  Castro 
has  been  named  several  times  as  the  Insti- 
g.itor   cf   revolutions   or   attempts   to   over- 
throw governments  throughout  all  the  Latin 
.    American  nations.     His  funds  and  weapons 
'i  come  from  Communist  nations   which   can 
ysupply   money   and   munitions.     There   are 
■^only  two  such— Red  China  and  the  Soviet 

Union. 

The  poor  Chinese  doesn't  care  much  about 
conditions  of  the  poor  Dominicans.  He 
doesn't  know.  The  richer  Russians  should 
be  reminded  that  this  Nation,  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  been  helping  wherever 
possible  to  improve  living  conditions  in  the 
neighboring  nctions. 

Marines  moved  Into  Santo  Domingo  to  pro- 
tect lives  of  Americans  there. 

President  John.son  asked:  "Why  must  this 
Nation  hazard  its  ease,  its  Interest,  and  Its 
power  for  the  sake  of  a  people  so  far  away?" 
He  referred  then  to  the  conflict  in  southeast 
Asia.  He  answered  hl^  oyrn  question  by 
saying:  "We  fight  because  we  must  If  we  are 
to  live  In  a  world  where  every  country  can 
shape  its  own  destiny  And  only  In  such  a 
world  will  our  own  freedom  finally  be  secure." 

The  United  States  and  each  of  Its  citizens 
Is  committed  as  a  leader  in  world  affairs. 

The  Dominican  people  don't  feel  so 
strongly  about  tJieir  government  that  so 
many  Dominicans  should  get  killed.  The 
record  proves  Communists  prefer  to  agitate 
and  furnish  some  money  and  some  guns. 
But  they  have  no  responsibility  for  the  econ- 
omy, education,  or  welfare  of  the  people- 
Cuba  Is  the  prime  example.  Ll^'lng  was  good 
under  the  previous  dictator. 
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If  and  when  the  United-  States  must  use 
troops  nnd  weapons  anywhere  on  the  globe, 
then  full  support  of  those  who  believe  in 

freedom  is  necessary.  There  can  be  dispute 
on  strategy  but  there  is  little  doubt  as  to 
tlie  enemy.     Communists  do  this  to  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  approve  emphatically  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  support  which  these  editors 
express,  except  for  the  statement  of  the 
Rapid  City  Journal,  that  conditions  un- 
der the  previous  dictator  of  Cuba  were 
praiseworthy. 

The  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the 
Cuban  people  under  Castro  does  not. 
unfortunately,  mean  that  the  plight  of 
the  common  people  of  Cuba  was  ideal 
before  Castro  came  to  power. 


GIVEAWAY     OF     PRIVATE     PATENT 
RIGHTS  BY  NASA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  pending  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7717,  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  giveaway  of  private  patent 
rights  on  research  done  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
When  the  authorization  act  for  NASA 
first  became  law,  there  was  a  difference 
between  House  and  Senate  over  the 
measures  which  passed  with  regard  to 
patent  rights.  The  provision  of  one 
body  asserted  that  there  would  be  no 
private  patents  on  Government  research 
under  NASA.  The  provision  of  the 
other  body  assei-ted  that  it  was  silent  on 
the  subject,  which  presumably  would 
permit  private  patents  to  exist  in  Gov- 
ernment research. 

In  conference,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
language  which  would  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  should  have  the 
power  to  waive  patent  rights  when  he 
determined  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

Subsequently,  representatives  of  NASA 
came  before  the  various  committees  of 
Congress  and  asked  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  change  their  authorization  so 
that  they  could  waive  private  patent 
rights  without  having  to  have  a  finding 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  They 
argued  that  some  large  concerns,  many 
of  which  had  been  found  guilty  of  anti- 
trust violations  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other, might  not  be  interested  in  doing 
research  for  the  government  unless  they 
could  obtain  private  patents  on  govern- 
ment research. 

We  studied  their  recommendation,  and 
so  far  as  committee  experience  was  con- 
cerned, I  assured  them  that  any  proposed 
legislation  that  would  involve  a  waiver  of 
patent  rights  without  knowing  what  was 
being  waived  would  be  resisted  to  the 
utmost  by  those  of  us  who  felt  that  this 
was  public  research  and  that  the  public, 
having  paid  for  it.  was  entitled  to  its  full 
benefits. 
So  we  turned  them  down. 
Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  to  un- 
dertake a  policy  of  merely  waiving  patent 
rights  in  advance,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  waiting. 

This  was  done  on  the  theoiT  that  mo- 
nopoly was  good  for  the  public,  and  that 
the  public  should  tolerate  a  monopoly 
which  would  charge  them  higher  pi-ices 
and  impose  upon  them  all  the  evils  asso- 


ciated with  the  inefficiency  of  monopo- 
listic power,  including  the  right  to  with- 
hold from  the  public  the  public's  rights 

over  private  patents. 

The  Administrator  of  NASA,  Mr. 
Webb,  proceeded  to  issue  an  order  that 
he  was  going  to  commence  waiving  in 
advance  the  patent  rights  on  Govern- 
ment research  without  knowing  what  he 
was  waiving  patent  rights  on. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  w&ives  rights 
to  the  fruits  of  research  at  the  time  of 
contracting,  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  waiving.  It  may  be  that  B.  small  re- 
search contract  might  turn  up  some- 
thing of  great  value.  It  may  be  that 
something  will  be  discovered  in  research 
completely  different  from  what  one  sets 
out  to  find  in  the  first  instance. 

For  example,  sulfanilamide  was  a  real 
breakthrough  in  antibiotics  whicli  came 
about  in  Germany  in  the  effort  to  find  a 
better  dye.  Someone  was  looking  for  a 
better  dye  for  clothes  and  brought  about, 
instead,  the  greatest  breakthrough  of  the 
century  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

Therefore,  a  similar  amount  of  effort, 
such  as  was  invested  in  finding  a  better 
dye  for  cotton  materials,  could  well  re- 
sult in  a  discovery  that  might  be  worth 
billions  of  dollars. 

But  here  comes  Administrator  Webb, 
finding  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  waive  the  fruits  of  research  without 
even  knowing  what  will  be  viaived. 

That  situation  should  be  stopped.  It 
is  against  the  law.  The  only  way  on 
earth  one  could  conclude  such  an  atti- 
tude to  be  in  the  national  interest — to 
waive  the  fruits  of  research  without  even 
knowing  what  one  would  be  waiving — 
would  be  on  the  theory  that  monopoly 
must  necessarily  be  good  for  the  public. 
The  experience  of  most  Americans  has 
been  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  contend 
that  if  the  Government  were  to  waive 
patent  rights  to  a  private  concern,  the 
private  concern  would  put  a  product  on 
the  market  more  quickly.  All  experience 
has  been  to  the  contrary. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  a 
new  product  is  developed,  it  will  be 
marketed  more  quickly  if  all  competitors 
are  free  to  put  a  similar  product  on  the 
market  more  quickly.  The  more  compe- 
tition there  is.  the  more  rapidly  each 
competitor  will  try  to  get  his  product  on 
the  market  first,  .so  that  he  will  get  a 
head  start  and  gain  prior  acceptance 
for  his  product.  That  is  the  experience 
in  the  field  of  commerce. 

In  addition,  by  permitting  competition 
in  the  field,  lower  prices  can  be  obtained. 
An  example  of  that  came  to  light  the 
other  day.  A  doctor  workint;  with  public 
funds  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
for  small  children,  who  had  no  int<?rest 
in  patents  one  way  or  the  other,  was 
persuaded  that  he  should  apply  for  a 
patent  on  a  little  kit  which  he  had  de- 
veloped for  testing  children  for  a  certain 
disease  which  could  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation. 

The  cost  of  manufacturiniT  the  kit  was 
approximately  $6,  which  Included  the 
profit. 

Miles  Laboratories  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  exclusive  license  from  this  doctor, 
and  wanted  to  charge  $262  for  the  kit. 


compared  to  the  cost  of  $6  at  which  the 

kit  was  being  manufactured  in  Louisiana 
and  Massachusetts  by  the  hospitals  there. 

Compared  to  the  cost  at  which  the  doctor 
had  been  able  to  produce  the  kit.  Miles 
Laboratories  was  still  charging  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  such  a  product  and 
was  still  trying  to  get  it.  even  though 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  moved  in  and  asserted  its 
rights  under  provisions  which  protect 
the  Government's  rights  to  research. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  kind  of 
highway  robbery  is  no  longer  continuing. 
However,  we  have  had  innumerable  ex- 
amples down  through  the  years  of  how 
holders  of  private  patents  charge  as 
muctt  as  100  times  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  product  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
They  contend  that  the  price  they  charge 
dei>ends  upon  the  maximum  profit  that 
could  be  made,  having  no  relationship 
whatever  to  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  the  c>eople  of  any  other 
nation,  insofar  as  they  have  a  complete 
patent  monopoly  on  their  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  right  of  a  person  to  own  a  pat- 
ent. I  am  not  even  arguing  his  ability 
to  deny  the  public  the  benefits  of  some- 
thing he  discovered,  because  he  might 
have  discovered  it  first.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  It  is  his  right,  even  though  he 
found  the  idea  5  minutes  sooner  than 
someone  else,  and  had  a  patent  properly 
prepared,  to  deny  the  public  its  benefits 
for  17  years,  even  though  someone  else 
had  been  working  on  the  same  idea  and 
di.scovered  the  idea  5  minutes  later. 
That  is  the  penalty,  I  believe,  for  urging 
and  encouraging  the  American  people  to 
spend  their  money  and  devote  their  ef- 
forts to  developing  new  products  and 
new  commodities.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  that.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  of  life, 
and  I  do  not  question  it  at  this  point. 

But  it  is   also   an  accepted  business 
practice  that  whoever  pays  for  the  re- 
search  is   entitled   to   the  patent  rights 
involved.     If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  pay  for  the  research,  the  con- 
tractor gets  a  contract  for  it  and  hires 
the  men  and  women  who.  in  turn,  do 
the  research.    Those  who  do  the  research 
do  not  get  the  patent  rights,  just  as 
those  who  do  research  for  the  Federal 
Government    do    not    get    the    private 
patent  rights.     The  patent  rights  should 
go  txj  tho.se  who  pay  for  them.    If  we  did 
bu.siness  the  way  a  businessman  would 
do  it.  that  is,  if  we  operated  the  govern- 
ment the  way  a  businessman  would  op- 
erate his  private  business,  we  would  in- 
si."^t  that  192  million  people  in  this  coun- 
tiT.  having  paid  their  taxes  to  make  the 
research  possible,  should  have  the  bene- 
fits, instead  of  one  person  who  might  be 
a  government  favorite  and  obtained  the 
contract  without  bidding  for  it — as  often- 
times has  been  the  case  with  an  indi- 
vidual  who   has   been   found   guilty  of 
criminal  violations  of  the  law.    The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  was  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  law  and  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment over  a  period  of  10  long  years, 
and  taking  from  the  Government  untold 
millions  of  dollars,  and  then  sending  one 
executive  to  court  to  plead  guilty  or  nolle 
contendere    with    the    sentencing   judge 
stating    that    the    whole    corporation    i.s 
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just  as  guilty.  Such  coiiwrations  and 
such  people  have  enough  influence  even 
to  obtain  tax  relief,  so  that  they  can  pay 
the  treble  damages  that  they  are  required 
to  pay.  Such  concerns  are  Government 
favorites  to  the  extent  that  they  can  get 
such  contracts. 

Then  they  want  private  patent  rights 
on  many  billions  of  dollars.  That  is  not 
right.  It  can  be  no  more  justified  than  it 
could  be  justified  to  pive  the  public  do- 
main to  someone  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on  it  and  wander  around  on 
it.  and  give  it  to  him  at  a  guaranteed 
profit .  plus  expenses. 

What  I  propose  in  the  amendment  is, 
first,  that  wc  prevent  the  waiver  of  prop- 
erly rights  on  U.S.  inventions  made  under 
NASA  contracts  until  the  inventions  are 
made,  so  that  we  will  know  to  what  we 
arc  waiving  the  patent  rights. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  pig- 
in-the-poke  advance  waivers.  Such  a 
procedure  was  never  intended  by  law 
anyway. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  require 
compliance  by  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  along  v.ith  the  other  executive 
ar  encies,  with  section  207  of  JJie  Federal 
Properly  Act.  In  other  words,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  would  be  required 
to  submit  a  proposed  waiver  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  for  ad- 
vice as  to  antitrust  implications.  If  one 
of  these  inventions,  developed  with  the 
$4 '2  billion,  should  be  something  like  a 
fuel  cell,  which  would  give  the  holder  of  a 
private  patent  a  monopoly  on  the  whole 
transportation  industry,  or  would  dis- 
place automobiles  as  we  know  them  to- 
day, or  airplane  enpines  as  wc  know  them 
today.  Or  over  the  entire  world  transpor- 
tation indu.stry,  as  we  know  it.  with  re- 
sulting fantastic  antitrust  implications, 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  should  have 
the  advice  of  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  protecting  the  taxpayers  with  regard 
to  antitrust  implications,  namely,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  required  with  regard  to  Federal 
agencies  generally,  and  should  be  with 
re.spect  to  the  proposed  giveaway  by 
NASA.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  administration  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General,  but  at  least  he 
should  know  what  the  advice  is.  We 
have  a  right  to  complain  about  it  if  the 
giveaway  occurs. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  wotild  re- 
quire that  the  Administrator,  before  giv- 
ing a  waiver,  should  find  that  the  equity 
justifies  the  waiver.  It  should  be  found 
that  the  person  obtaining  the  waiver  of 
patent  rights  would  have  done  more  than 
merely  spend  Fede'-al  money  on  a  guar- 
anteed profit  basis  plus  expenses.  He 
would  have  had  to  put  some  of  his  own 
money  into  It,  either  before  or  after  the 
contract,  and  he  would  have  had  to  make 
a  contribution  over  and  beyond  the  Fed- 
eral money  he  has  received  in  order  to 
jusUfy  the  v.-aivcr. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide 
that  the  waiver  would  promote  the  use 
of  the  invention  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  This  relates  to  the  spe- 
cious argument  of  those  who  contend 
that  waivers  are  justified  because  a  mo- 
nopoly would  place  a  product  more  rap- 


idly on  the  market  than  would  be  the 
case  if  competition  prevailed.  The  argu- 
ment is  unsound.  In  any  event,  there 
should  not  be  a  waiver  of  private  patent 
rights  under  a  Government  research 
contract  when  the  result  of  the  waiver  is 
to  deny  the  public  for  possibly  17  years 
the  benefit  of  that  for  which  it  paid.  If 
these  people  are  to  argue  that  they  can 
make  better  use  of  Government  research 
and  Government  patents  than  by  mak- 
ing chem  available  to  the  public,  it  is  only 
fair  to  insist  that  they  not  withhold  dis- 
coveries from  the  public  and  then  play 
"dog  in  the  manger"  as  a  result  of  having 
obtained  private  patents  on  the  research 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  paid  for  by  the  public. 

That  is  .the  least  we  can  ask.  It  would 
still  be  possible  to  have  a  waiver  on  pri- 
vate patents  on  Government  i-esearch, 
but  at  least  we  v.ould  get  the  Camel's 
no^e  from  under  the  flap  of  the  tent  of 
giving  away  something  without  knowing 
what  v.-e  were  giving  away.  We  would 
have  some  advice  as  to  what  the  anti- 
trust implications  would  be,  and  we 
would  insist  that  there  be  some  equity  to 
justify  it,  and  we  would  insist  that  the 
invention  subject  to  the  waiver  be  not 
denied  the  public  as  a  result  of  the 
waiver. 

Tliat  is  the  minimum  that  could  be 
requested.  I  would  like  to  see  a  great 
deal  more  done.  In  the  future  I  shall 
try  to  do  more  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever, now.  in  ti-j'ing  to  stop  gross  abuses 
in  this  field,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  my  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  giving  away  of  private  patents 
on  the  $4^2  billion  Government  research 
program. 

In  line  with  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douol.as], 
with  respect  to  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon,  v.hich  is  a  somewhat  dubious  pro- 
gram at  the  best,  and  a  somev.hat  ques- 
tionable program,  it  would  probably 
mean  spending  $25  billion  between  now 
and  1976,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
this  $25  billion  could  b?  of  fantastic  value 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  alone.  It  is  for  us  to 
decide  whether  the  $25  billion  are  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  190  million 
people  of  this  country  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government  favorites  who  obtain 
contracts  without  price  competition, 
sometimes  as  the  result  of  great  influence, 
and  sometimes  even  as  the  result  of 
munificent  campaign  contributions. 

Should  such  persons  be  permitted  to 
take  unto  themstlves  the  overwhelming 
advantage  for  everything  they  can 
squeeze  from  the  fruits  of  research,  paid 
for  by  190  million  people,  to  the  tune  of 
$25  billion?  In  my  judgment  the  answer 
is  "No."  Tlie  public,  having  paid  for  the 
research,  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit 
of  it. 

My  amendment  does  not  guarantee  it. 
but  it  is  a  substantial  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  the  Record 
tomorrow  and  alert  themselves  to  my 
argument.  I  shall  undertake  to  respond 
to  the  arguments  that  have  been  made 
by  others  and  that  will  be  made. 

For  example,  it  will  be  contended  that 
some  corporations  might  not  want  to  do 


research  for  the  Government  unless  they 
could  have  private  patents  on  the 
research. 

Geneial  Electric  has  always  been  the 
bell  cow  in  making  that  argument.  Gen- 
eral Electric  had  about  15,000  patents 
that  barred  people  from  going  into  com- 
petition with  it.  In  World  War  II  Gen- 
eral Electric  was  the  big  hog  in  suggesting 
that  it  did  not  want  to  do  any  research 
for  the  Government,  at  a  time  when  men 
were  sacrificing  their  lives,  unless  they 
were  given  the  right  they  had  been  given 
previously  to  make  fantastic  wartime 
profits. 

General  Electric  sent  people  before  our 
,  committee  to  suggest  that  it  was  not 
interested  in  doing  research  if  it  could  not 
have  private  patents.  We  found  that 
they  were  practically  breaking  down  the 
door  to  get  NASA  to  give  them  research 
contracts,  even  though  they  could  not 
get  private  patents.  It  will  be  found  that 
this  same  corporation  is  doing  research 
,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — I 
believe  I  am  correct  about  this — even 
though  that  agency  is  not  permitted  to 
give  them  private  patents  on  the  research 
that  is  being  done  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  President.  Those  people 
do  not  wish  to  let  anyone  else  get  some 
of  the  Government  money  to  do  research. 
They  want  to  get  aU  of  it.  And  they — 
that  is,  the  largest  ones — will  take  it  upon 
whatever  terms  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  research  money.  Having 
obtained  it,  they  wish  to  take  every  con- 
ceivable advantage  they  can  of  it.  If 
they  cannot  get  enough  advantage  as  a 
result  of  the  monopolies  achieved  at  pub- 
lic expense,  they  will  steal  it —  and  they 
Txave  been  caught  stealing  it  by  conspir- 
acies lasting  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
They  proceed  to  surrender  some  dispen- 
sable vl^e  president,  and  he  takes  the  fall 
for  it,  as  though  he  were  responsible  for 
jail  of  it.  No  one  but  the  president,  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  the  other 
executi\  es  theoretically  can  do  anything 
about  such  a  plan  of  conspiracy  between 
themselves  and  their  competitors.  That 
practice  has  gone  on  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Now  they  say  that  they  are  the  great 
guardians  of  the  public  interest.  They 
would  not  be  interested  in  doing  research 
unless  they  could  be  assured  of  every 
conceivable  hammerhold  and  advantage 
over  the  public  once  they  find  or  develop 
something.  When  we  call  their  hand, 
we  find  what  we  suspected.  They  were 
not  telling  the  truth.  It  was  a  big  false- 
hood. And  yet  they  are  up  in  front,  the 
first  in  line  at  the  pie  counter,  once  there 
are  some  goodies  to  be  passed  on  to  some- 
one who  may  have  signed  on  a  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  debate  the 
amendment  further  tomorrow.  I  hope 
Senators  will  review  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

EXPANSION  OP  ECONOMIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  196) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
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the  United  States.  Without  objection, 
the  message  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
without  being  read,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

Tlie  President's  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  American  people  want  their  Gov- 
ernment to  be  not  only  strong  but  com- 
passionate. They  know  that  a  society 
is  secure  only  where  social  justice  is  se- 
cure for  all  its  citizens.  When  there  is 
turmoil  anywhere  in  our  own  country, 
our  instinct  is  to  inquire  if  there  is  in- 
justice. That  instinct  is  sound.  And 
these  principles  of  compassion  and  jus- 
tice do  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  We 
do  not  have  one  policy  for  our  own  peo- 
ple and  another  for  our  friends  abroad. 

A  vast  revolution  is  sweeping  the 
southern  half  of  this  globe.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  Communists  shall  be- 
come the  beneficiaries  of  this  revolt 
against  injustice  and  privation.  We  in- 
tend to  lead  vigorously  in  that  struggle. 
We  will  continue  to  back  that  intention 
with  practical  and  concrete  help. 

In  southeast  Asia  today,  we  are  offer- 
ing our  hand  and  our  abundance  to  those 
who  seek  to  build  a  brighter  future.  The 
effort  to  create  more  progressive  societies 
cannot  wait  for  an  ideal  moment.  It 
cannot  wait  until  peace  has  been  finally 
secured.    We  must  move  ahead  now. 

I  know  of  no  more  urgent  task  ahead. 
It  requires  more  of  us,  more  of  other 
prosperous  nations,  and  more  of  the  peo- 
ple of  southeast  Asia. 

For  our  part.  I  pi'opose  that  we  expand 
our  own  economic  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Laos. 

I  propose  we  start  now  to  make  avail- 
able our  share  of  the  money  needed  to 
harness  the  resources  of  the  entire  south- 
east Asia  region  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
people.  This  must  be  an  international 
venture.  That  is  why  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Eugene  Black  to  consult  with  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  poor  and  advanced  nations. 
Our  role  will  be  vital,  but  we  hope  that 
all  other  industrialized  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  will  participate. 

To  support  our  own  effort,  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
for  fiscal  year  1966  an  additional  $89  mil- 
lion for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  for  expanded  programs  of 
economic  and  social  development  in 
southeast  Asia. 

This  money  will  serve  many  purposes: 

1.  Approximately  $19  million  will  pro- 
support  electrification  cooperatives  near 
three  provincial  towns — Long  Xuyen,  Da- 
lat.  and  Nha  Thang — in  South  Vietnam. 
Co-ops,  which  have  been  so  important  to 
the  lives  of  our  rural  people,  will  bring 
the  benefits  of  low-priced  electricity  to 
more  than  200,000  Vietnamese.  We  hope 
this  pattern  can  be  duplicated  in  towns 
and  villages  throughout  the  region.  I 
will  ask  that  we  provide  further  support 
if  the  pattern  meets  the  success  we  be- 
lieve possible. 

2.  Five  million  dollars  will  be  used  to 
provide  the  first  installment  of  our  con- 
tribution to  the  accelerated  development 


of  the  Mekong  River  Basin,  This  is  an 
important  part  of  the  general  program  of 
regional  development  whicji  I  outlined 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7. 
This  money  will  enable  us  to  meet  a  re- 
quest for  half  the  cost  of  building  the 
Nam  Ngum  Dam,  wiiich  the  interna- 
tional Mekong  Committee  has  marked 
"top  priority"  if  the  Mekong'  River  is  to 
be  put  to  work  for  the  people  of  the  re- 
gion. This  will  be  the  first  Mekong 
power  project  to  serve  t\vo  countries, 
promising  power  to  small  industry  and 
lights  for  thousands  of  homes  in  north- 
east Thailand  and  Laos.  The  funds  will 
provide  also  for: 

Powerlines  across  the  Mekong  linking 
Laos  and  Thailand; 

Extensive  studies  of  further  hydro- 
electric, irrigation,  and  flood  control 
projects  on  the  Mekong  main  stream  and 
its  tributaries: 

Expansion  of  distribution  lines  in  Laos. 

3.  Seven  million  dollars  will  help  pro- 
vide improved  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices, especially  in  the  more  remote  areas 
of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  South 
Vietnam  is  tragically  short  of  doctors;, 
same  200  civilian  physicians  must  care 
for  a  population  of  15  million.  In  Laos 
the  system  of  AID-supported  village 
clinics  and  rural  hosintals  now  reaches 
more  than  a  mHlion  people.  But  that  is 
not  enough.'  We  propose  to  extend  the 
program  in  Laos,  assist  the  Thailand 
Government  to  expand  its  public  health 
services  to  thousands  of  rural  villages. 
and  to  organize  additional  medical  and 
surgical  teams  for  sick  and  injured  civil- 
ians in  South  Vietnam.  | 

Better  health  is  the  first  fruit  of  mod- 
eiTi  science.  For  the  peoj^le  of  these 
countries  it  has  far  too  long  been  an 
empty  promise.  I  hope  that  when  peace 
comes  our  medical  assistance  can  be  ex- 
panded and  made  available  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  area  v.-lthout  regard 
to  political  commitment. 

4.  Approximately  S6  million  will  be 
used  to  train  people  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  dams,  and  other  small-scale  vil- 
lage projects  in  Thailand  and  Laos.  In 
many  parts  of  Asia  the  chance  of  the 
villager  for  markets,  education,  and  ac- 
cess to  public  services  depends  on  his 
getting  a  road.  A  nearby  water  well 
dramatically  lightens  the  burdens  of  the 
farmer's  wife.  With  these  tools  and 
skills  local  people  can  build  their  own 
schools  and  clinics — blessinus  only 
dreamed  of  before. 

5.  Approximately  .$45  million  will  be 
used  to  finance  increasing  imports  of  iron 
and  steel,  cement,  chemicals  and  pesti- 
cides, drugs,  trucks,  and  other  essential 
goods  necessaiy  for  a  growing  civilian 
economy.  This  money  will  allow  fac- 
tories not  only  to  continue  but,  through 
-investment,  to  expand  production  of  both 
capital  and  con.sumer  goods.  It  will  pro- 
vide materials  for  urgently  needed  low- 
cost  housing.  And  it  will  maintain  pro- 
duction incentives  and  avoid  inflation. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  small  country,  with 
a  low  income,  to  fight  a  war  on  its  own 
soil  and  at  the  same  time  persist  in  the 
business  of  nation  building.  The  addi- 
tional import  support  which  I  propose 
will  help  Vietnam  to  persevere  in  this 
difficult  task. 


6.  An  additional  $7  million  v.ill  sup- 
plenrent  the  piesent  program  of  agricul- 
tural development  and  support  addi- 
tional government  services  in  all  three 
countries,  and  will  help  in  the  planning 
of  further  industrial  expansion  in  the 
secure  areas  of  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  additional  assistance  I 
request  is  for  Vietnam.  This  is  not  a 
poor  and  unfavored  land.  There  is  water 
and  rich  soil  and  ample  natural  re- 
sources. The  people  are  patient,  hard- 
working, the  custodians  of  a  proud  and 
ancient  civilization.  They  have  been  op- 
pre.s.sed  not  by  nature  but  by  man.  The 
failures  of  man  can  be  redeemed.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  aid  for  which  I 
now  ask  additional  authorization. 

We  are  defending  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  decide  their  own 
destiny.  Where  this  right  is  attacked  by 
force,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  reply 
with  strength.  But  military  action  is  not 
a  final  solution  in  this  area;  it  is  only 
a  partial  means  to  a  much  larger  goal. 
Freedom  and  progress  will  be  possible  in 
Vietnam  only  as  the  people  are  assured 
that  history  is  on  their  side — that  it  will 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  a  living  in 
peace,  to  educate  their  children,  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  disease  and.  above  all,  to 
bo  free  of  the  oppressors  who  for  so  long 
have  fed  on  their  labors. 

Our  effort  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  should  unite,  not  divide, 
the  people  of  that  region.  Our  policy  is 
not  to  spread  conflict  but  to  heal  con- 
flict. 

I  ask  the  Congress,  as  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing affirmation  of  America's  faith  in 
the  cause  of  man.  to  respond  promptly 
and  fully  to  this  request. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  1,  1965. 


ADJOURNIVIENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
June  2,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  1,  1965: 

In  The  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line  of 
the    Navy   for    tempor.iry   promotion    to   the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  D.  D.wies  Thomas  J.  Rudden.  Jr. 

Fillmore  B.  Gllkeson    Charles  D.  Nace 


John  R.  Wadleigh 
Burton  H.  Shupper 
Frederick  E.  Janney 
Robert  B.  Erly 


Paul  A.  Holmberg 
Lloyd  R.  Vascy 
Ernest  W.  Dobic.  Jr. 
Dick  H.  Guinn 


Valdemar  G.  Lambert  Maurice  F.  Weisner 


Frank  C.  Jones 
Ben  B.  Pickett 
Leslie  J.  O'Brien.  Jr. 
George  C.  BuUard 
William  N.  Leonard 
Walter  L.  Small,  Jr. 
Lucien  B.  McDonald 
Leroy  V.  Sw,an.son 
Frank  W.  Vannoy 


Rov  M.  Isaman 
Frc'derick  H.  Michaelis 
Roy  G.  Anderson 
William  E.  Lemos 
Gerald  E.  Miller 
Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr. 
Donald  M.  Showers 
James  F.  Calvert 
Elmo  R.  Ztmiwalt.  Jr 


June  i,  1965 
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Tennessee's  New  Technical  Information 
Centers 


BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

J  OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  technical 
information  forms  the  foundation  for 
any  successful  business  today.  But 
sometimes  industiT  has  been  too  far 
away  from  the  source  of  information  to 
acquire  it  quickly. 

Recently,  however,  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  Tennessee  was  meeting 
this  problem  with  new  technical  informa- 
tion centers  to  be  located  at  the  public 
libraries  in  Memphis,  Nashville.  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Knoxville.  In  effect,  TIC 
will  form  a  network  of  special  universi- 


ty and  metropolitan  libraries,  tied  to- 
gether as  though  their  combined  hold- 
ings were  a  single  library. 

At  each  center,  a  qualified  librarian 
will  handle  requests  relayed  from  other 
libraries  or  received  directly  from  an  in- 
dustrial customer.  Requests  will  arrive 
by  rapid  communications,  and  a 
thorough  search  will  be  made  for  the  de- 
sired material  from  special  reference 
volumes,  extensive  periodical  holdings, 
and  expanded  subject  interest  collections 
at  hand.  If  answers  are  unavailable  on 
this  level,  the  doors  of  every  library  in 
the  State  will  swing  open  to  the  TIC 
librarian.  If  the  answer  is  not  in  the 
State.  TIC  will  find  It  elsewhere. 

The  service  is  administered  by  the 
Tennessee  State  Library  and  Archives 
Commission  and  financed  with  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Barr.  of  Memphis, 
State  chairman  of  National  Library 
Week,  told  me  about  this  new  program. 


Since  Tennessee  is  the  only  State  to  have 
this  type  of  program  in  operation,  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 


Congressman   Cohelan's   Questionnaire 
Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve our  colleagues  will  share  my  inter- 
est in  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
poll  which  I  mailed  to  130,000  of  my  con- 
stituents in  late  March.  The  results 
represent  a  return  of  10  percent: 


n 

ij. 

13. 
11. 


Ill  ilth  iiiro:  'Ihi'  llnii.si'  fmimiittcc  mi  Wuys  iiinl  Mimii'^  i'^  iiiiTtinp  in  (•xcciitivc  .'^^ssion?  on  tlic  li)ntr-di-ciis.spd  t>rograui  of  liisurtd 
Jiij^liitil  ami  niir^iiie  lioiiic  run-,  (iii^iiiii  il  lhr<mj.'h  J^ociiil  .'^iiurity,  for  all  Aiiicrituin.s  tv5  aiid  ovit: 

(h)  SliouM  ('iiriL'ri's.s  I'imi  t  llii.'- priiLTaiii'.'  .  - •. . 

(I))  .'^liDiiM  :»  vi'lunliiry  in>iirun(o  plan  hr  aii'lrd  In  ((ivcr  dcK'tors'  foes  arifl  prescril)e<l  drups?. ^ 

Eldii'-iitary-sccfiniiary  i"iiic:iti(pii:  'llii'  li()ii.';('  Kdiuvilii'ii  am!  [.alior  CoiiiniilltH'  lias  approved  a  proirr;iin  Of  Frdcnil  x-v^i-itaiiei'  to 
i-l<'iii>'nlary  ;iiid  M-ionilary  sctiDoK  wjlli  tlii'  major  iiiiphi^is  dirt'clcd  ut  liclpiiic  coinmunilii'.s  where  VdXvi-  number,'-  of  ehildri-n  eonie 

from  falir.iM■^  cariiiTii.' 1(  s-  than  >--','iiKi  a  yrar.      I>i(  \iiu  fa\or  thi- iiro-.-raiii? .-.    .-        - 

lliudiiT  rduratiott:  rr.-'iicnt  lulmson  li.iv  r<  i-onmiiTidr.l  .in  i  \|'  ill  liii  program  of  Inans  anil  priinl>  to  iii.--titution>  of  hicliiT  t'duoation. 
'1  lih  incUicli  -.i-oiislructiiiii  iif  i-KJIiarr  ilav-Tcmiii^,  lil.rarii-s  ai\d  l.ilMiratoru'^,  and  ycliolarships  for  alilc  Imt  lu-edy  liiph  school  tn'adiiali-s. 

Would  v<iii  support  I  his  imiKraiii'.' t.: _ -.. 

\(ltin^:  rit:hl>:  'I'lu  I  ..-J.  lis  ;1  lii);liis  Coiiiliuission  liasreporii  d  tint  many  minority  group  momtx^rs  arc  still  being  denied  the  right  to 
re.!»isti'r  .mil  vote- 

i:i)   Do  yon  feel  esistine  law  is  snUicient  to  proteet  votim:  riphts? , ... 

(V))   Do  you  feci  stronger  fiiforcement  Ol  f\isling  law  is  i>o.ssiliU'? 

(C)    Do  you  feel  Cont-'rfss  should  enaet  stronuer  volinc  (.'iiarantees.  inchlding  the  ti.se  of  Federal  votinc  resist rars? 

Cities:  In  asiieiial  ni<-ss.im'  to  Coneress.  ITcMdiTit  .lolinson  liointed  out  many  of  the  .serious  proMems  confrontmt;  our  utIjmu  arcus  and 
he  projiosed  several  me  ,sures  to  improvt*  and  relialiilit.ite  our  lilios: 
(»■)  Would  you  f  ivor  a  proLT  mi  of  mil  sui<iilien)i-nts  to  f.imilies  with  incomes  iitiove  t!ie  poverty  level  yet  witii  incomes  tcKi  low  to 

afford"  jirivately  l>m!t  hoiisinij?_  _  .. 

(h)  Would  you  f  ivor  r--l  li.lishmc  .i  ('akiinrt-level  Depart  iiiellt  of  I'rlian  Allairs  to  eoordinate  all  Federal  |iri>i.'ra!i:s  in  this  field? 

Imniijrralion:  I'lic  llou.sc  and  .<rnate  Judieiary  Committees  :ire  euiisiderini;  lepi.slation  to  amend  our  (iresent  immi^ri\tion  law  which 
iissicns  national  (piotas  Ivused  on  tlie  piJI)  [H.pulation  m.ikenp  of  the  I'niled  .stales.  It  would  eliminat<>  this  "nalioiiai  origins  sys- 
tem" over  a  fi-xear  period  and  I'ivi'  priority  to  tliose  withe.vceiitional  skills  or  education,  and  tosjiouscsand  cliildrcn  of  C.."^.  citizens. 

Sliould  Congress  approve  this  legislation '.' ..  .  -         --    --   -- 

rre.^idiTitial  disaMhty:  The  .•Senate  Iils  iiivssed  anil  the  House  will  .soon  consider  a  const  Jlutional  simendment  wliieli  would  ensihle 
the  I'rrsi'lcnt  to  lumiinali'  and  the  Congress  to  elect  a  \'iee  I'rcsident  whcnrvcr  there  is  a  vacancy  in  lliut  ollice.     It  also  provider 

fi  formal  iirocediirr  for  detrrmining  Presidential  disahilily.     Would  you  favor  this  amendment?   .    ... 

Ucapportioimicnl:  Several  hills  are  peudmc  liifore  the  House  and  Senate  wldch  would  allow  one  chamlxr  of  a  State  legisluture  to  be 
iipportioned  on  "ticturs  oilier  than  populaiion."     This  would  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  "1  man,  1  vote"  decision  of  1904. 

Would  you  favor  Ihe-e  1. ills?.    .  , . .    -    -- -.-      - -      - 

rirearnis":  Te.-limo:iy  before  thi'  Senate  Commerce  Coiniuillee  in  iati3  iiidiciled  that  no  elTective  controls  exist  over  the  interstate 
sliifimeiit  of  lirearms 

(a)  Would  you  fivor  a  law  wliicli  would  prevent  the  mailing  or  delivery  of  firearms  to  persons  under  IS  years  of  age?.  _ 

(I>)  Would  you  f.ivor  a  huv  »  Im  h  would  ncjuire  a  jH-rson  to  olii  ain  ii  jiolice  permit  I  •(■lore  buying  a  KUn? .._ 

MiS-'raot  farm  lilbor:  Several  dilTerenl  l>illf  liave  been  iiilroduced  in  the  Held  of  [.arm  labor: 

(a)  Would  you  favor  exiindmu  the  mil  ion. 1 1  minimum  w;me  of  $1.'2,')  per  hour  to  agriculttu'al  workers? 

(b)  Would  Voii  l.ivor  resuming  I'ublio  Law  7s,  the  imporlalion  of  Mexican  farmworkers  (.br.iceros),  which  was  ended  by  Congress 

ill  l>tii4? 

Manpower:  Tlie  House  Committee  oo  Ivliicution  and  Labor  is  considerinp  leuislation  to  continue  and  expand  the  Manpower  Develop- 

hient  and  Training  .\cl  est;ib'islied  )iy  Congress  in  KHi_'.     Should  this  inea.'-ure  be  approved? 

Waler  jioliiilion:  The  Senale  has  pa~^ed  and  tiie  Ilou-e  I'ulilic  Works  Committee  is  holdini;  liearinirson  a  water  pollution  control  bill. 
This  measure  iirovides  m  itclfine  l-'ederal-Slate  CTant^  to  help  with  pollution  from  sewaee  and  storin  systems,  and  authorizes  Federal 

si  all  dan  Is  of  i|iial'l  \  for  inler-tate  «  ater<.     \S  oiild  you  suiil>ort  tliis  legislation? - ■ 

He. (woods:  'rhe  DiMprliiient  of  the  Interior  is  prei>arini'  leuisl.ition  iirovidiim  assi.-.lance  to  California  in  roundini: out  and  preserving 
exist inu  redwood  SI  iP'  i):irks,  and  also  yeder.il  ac'iiiisitioii  of  additional  outstanding  redwood  forests  for  a  major  nalioiial  i)urk.    Do 

you  favor  this  iiropos.il?        . _ -♦--- - 

Foreittn  aiil:  I'resi.ienl  loliiiMin  li  us  a.sked  Coiigre.s.s  tocoutiniie  the  foreign  aid  program.  His  reijuest  was  for  the  smallest  uiuouut  of 
money  since  the  program  I'il' an  in  I'.HV' 

(a>  Should  Con'.-Te>^  conhmie  Ibis  I'to-jr  no  of  milil ary  and  economic  development  assistance?.. 

(b)  Should  the  I'eonomic  :.ud  milil. iry  sections  be  considered  seiiarately,  as  rciomiiiended  by  Senator  Fulbright? -. 


Yes 


No 


fiO.  1 
54.4 


71.3 

70.3 


77.9 
rc.  6 
M.  8 


27.  S 
45.8 


71.5 
84.3 

44.9 

S(1.3 
f.9.  5 

74.6 

45.  2 

56.5 

87.8 


4fi.l 
72. 4 


31.1 
21.4 


21.8 
21.7 


57.1 
17.0 
24.5 


53.3 
37.2 


16.7 

7.3 

32.9 

7.7 
22.9 

14.1 

37.9 

13.6 

5.5 

6.S 


31.3 

10.  r. 


I' n  decided 


8.8 
24.2 


6.9 

8.0 


15.0 
20.4 
10.7 


18.9 
17.0 


11.8 

8.4 

6.0 
7.6 

11.3 

10.9 
29.9 

5.4 


22.6 
17.0 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance.  The  re- 
sult.s  of  this  quest ioiuiaire  will  be  tabulated 
and  published  in  the  Conchessional  Record 
as  well  as  distributed  to  our  loc:il  news- 
paj)ers. 

I  would  also  like  t.<i  call  your  attention  to 
a  5-minut<'  television  program  which  I  pre- 
sent, every  Monday  diiring  the  10  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.  news  programs  over  station  KTVU. 
channel  2.  Oakland.  Tliis  program  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  current  issues  before  Congress,  and  I  will 
Welcome  your  comments. 

Jeffery  Cohelan. 
]  Member  of  Congress. 


Legislation  To  Aid  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  package  of  bills  to  aid 
postal  employees,  supplementing  an  ini- 


tial group  of  bills  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year. 

My  four  bills,  all  of  which  amend  title 
y39.  United  States  Code,  are  aimed  at, 
first,  raising  mail  foremen  to  level  8  of 
•Ihe  postal  field  service  schedule:  second, 
raising  the  nightwork  extra  compensa- 
tion rate  from  10  to  15  percent  of  their 
hourly  base  rate:  third,  correcting  cer- 
tain inequities  with  respect  to  promo- 
tions of  postal  field  service  employees: 
fourth,  providing  intervals  of  1  year  be- 
tween steps  for  purposes  of  automatic 
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advr.ncemoiit  by  step  increases  for  postal 
field  services  employees. 

The.^e  bills  represent  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  much-needed  improvement  In 
tcncnts  for  postal  supervisors.  I  hope 
that  this  Conerers  v>ill  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  iiard  v.-ork  of  our  Ncition's  super- 
visory postal  employees. 


University   of   Icwa   Symphony   Band   to 
Tour  Russia,  Eastern  Europe  in  19S5 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHFyliDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUoE  OF  KEPEESENTATlVEo 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
commend  the  University  of  Icwa  Sym- 
phony B:^nd  on  its  selection  by  the  U.S. 
D'?partmcnc  of  State  to  represent  tlie 
Uniced  States  on  a  concert  tour  of  Russia 
and  other  eastern  European  countries. 
We  can  be  pioud  to  have  this  outstand- 
ing group  represent  our  Nation  and  serve 
as  our  cultural  ambassadors  during  the 
spring  of  19GG  tour.  I  am  .sure  these  100 
young  people  look  forward  to  thir-  chance, 
not  only  to  demonstrate  the  high  quality 
of  their  musical  accomplishment,  but  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  youth  of 
the  other  countries  they  visit. 

The  band  v.ill  leave  lov.a  City  be- 
tween February  14  and  February  21,  and 
v.ill  return  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  part  of  May.  The  director  of 
the  band,  Mr.  P'rederick  C.  Ebbs,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  croup  will  arrive  in 
Moscow  on  March  21  after  playing  in 
several  eastern  European  countries,  and 
v.ill  complete  the  Moscow  concerts  on 
April  27.  In  all,  the  lowans  will  play  in 
10  or  more  Russian  cities. 

President  Howard  R.  Bowcn,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  has  made  the  follow- 
ing comment  on  the  sisnificarice  of  the 
tour: 

The  enth-e  university  is  honored  at  the 
selection  of  our  symphonic  bnncl  as  cultural 
emissaries  to  Russia  and  Eat  torn 'Europe,  and 
tr.e  miny  thou-sands  of  lowans  who  have 
heard  these  fine  young  rnuKicians  perform 
Will  know  that  the  Department  of  State 
coti'.d  not  have  m.-ide  a  better  clioice.  Their 
trip  .sliould  be  a  %vonderr-.il  educational  ex- 
perience, one  from  which  we  chall  all  benefit. 

Arrangements  for  the  tour  have  been 
made  by  Charles  M.  Ellison,  director  of 
the  office  of  cultural  presentations  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  Those  making 
the  tour  will  be  enrolled  as  University  of 
lov.-a  students  for  the  second  semester, 
paying  tuition  and  receiving  academic 
credit  in  music,  but  all  of  their  other 
expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  Department 
of  State,  with  the  exception  of  lodging, 
meals,  and  tran.sportation  in  Rus.sia, 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  Russian 
Government.  An  interpreter  to  travel 
with  the  band  while  they  are  in  Russia 
will  also  be  provided  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
errunent.  In  setting  up  the  Russian  part 
of  the  tour,  Mr.  Ellison  has  worked  with 


representatives  of  the  MiniMry  of  Cul- 
ture in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  in  complete  afuccmdnt  with  Mr. 
Ellison's  statement  that  cultural  ex- 
changes with  other  countries  are  prov- 
ing very  valuable  in  promotang  interna- 
tional understanding,  as  th^  performing 
arls  permit  us  to  skirt  econc^iic,  poltical 
and  language  barriers  and  oommunicate 
directly  wUh  the  peoiile  of 'Other  coun- 
tries.   An  intensive  program  rii  ;irtivitics 


outside  the  regular  concert 
been  drsii;ncd  to   give  the 


f>ciiL'dulc  has 
members   of 


th.o  Universii.y  of  Iowa  SymjhoJiic  Band 
tht>  un;Que  opportunity  to  L;ain  an  un- 
dc'.'-Landing  oT  llie  youth  of  he  countries 
they  visit,  and  to  have  a  new  in.sight  into 
the  lives  they  lead  and  t|ie  problems 
whicli  they  face. 


CoTTincmoraiinj  Anriivers?<ry  of  Pw.:::i2loas 
Tolerance  Act! 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3HARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  r^Ew  jin^Ev  i 
Ij;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  June  1.  J9C5 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Epeakor.  on  Juno  1, 
people  from  Transylvania  crmmemorate 
all  over  the  v.-orld  the  passiiisT  of  the  first 
religious  tolerance  act  in  lp57  by  their 
Diet  at  Torda  v.hich  is  significant  be- 
by   lone:   decades   all 


cati.'=e   1 


it 


prccodc.s 


other  similar  legi.slation  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  small  principaUty  of  Transyl- 
vania, a  part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
which  had  to  become  incjvpendent  in 
1542  to  e.-.cape  Turkish  occupation  that 
led  the  old  nations  of  Europe  to  recog- 
nize the  ftuility  of  rcligiotisicocrcion  and 
to  strike  a  blow  for  religiousl  freedom  and 
a  free  conscience  to  the  individual. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  cherishing 
religious  freedom  which  find.s  its  expres- 
sion in  our  tradition,  as  wt'll  as  in  our 
Constitution — first  amendnjent — have  a 
special  interest  and  ackno\iled'^;ment  to 
make  to  the  creators  of  Icgiflation  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Europe  at  a  time  when 
Bloody  Mary  ruled  England  and  state 
Lutheran  churches  were  irtroducrd  in 
most  German  principalities  while  here- 
tics were  bui'ned  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Paying  homage  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Transylvanian  people  which  faced  with 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  and  mur- 
derotis  soldateska  realii'Tcd  that  national 
unity  must  prevail  and  that  such  unity 
cannot  be  achieved  without  religious  tol- 
erance and  freedom,  ve  cannot  help  but 
remember  the  present  fate  of  the  peoples 
of  Transylvania. 

Our  hearts  feel  sad  in  .seeing  tltoin  still 
living  under  Communist  dgniination.  be 
they  Rumanians  who  were  iSr  1557  only  a 
minority,  Hungarians,  tlic  .state  nation  in 
1557  together  v.ith  the  German  Sa.xons 
who  also  survive  in  Transylvania. 

Yet  we  must  al.so  recognize  that  the 
Htmgarian  minority  is  nofi  only  perse- 
cuted on  ideological  grounds,  but  also  on 
account  of  ethnic  antagoni.sm.  Of 
course,  the  sympathy  demonstrations  of 
students  of  Hungarian  origin  in  Tran- 


.sylvania  dtu'Ing  the  glorious,  but  ua.suc- 
cessful,  Htmgarian  fight  for  freedom  al^o 
helped  to  iniluence  the  Communi.st 
ma.stcrs  to  distrust  this  proud  people. 
On  March  24,  1965.  I  cxiJlained  some  of 
tiie  sorry  consequences  for  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Tmnsylvaniti.  I  also  intro- 
duced a  rcsclution  calling  for  a  con- 
demnation of  the  discriminalr.ry  meas- 
ures of  the  Rumanian  Communist  Gov- 
ernment against  its  Hungarian  minority, 
togellicr  v.'ith  eight  other  colleagues.  I 
understand  tliat  the  European  subcom- 
mitLec  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Coium.ittce 
is  planning  hearings  on  them  in  niid- 
Juno  to  v.hich  I  alre.idy  submi't -d  my 
written  tcst-mony.  I  trust  that  the 
committee  will  report  out  the  resolution 
so  tliat  the  evitire  House  may  have  an 
opportimity  to  vote  on  tliis  Issue  of 
minority  pcrsccut'on  botli  on  ideological 
and  ethnic  ground.?. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  cnc 
of  the  most  exclusive  and  interesting 
orQar.ization's  in  our  country  is  the  Pa.st 
National  Commanders  Oruanization. 
Referred  to  by  its  members  as  Panco. 
its  membei".ship  eligibility  includes  past 
national  commanders  of  seven  diflercnt 
national  American  veteran  organiza- 
tions. 

These  are  the  American  Legion, 
AMVETS,  Catholic  Veterans  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
tlic  United  States. 

In  the  future,  otlicr  organizations  may 
be  approved  by  Panco  members  present 
at  any  regular  semiannual  meeting. 

As  a  past  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  member  of  Panco,  an  af- 
filiation I  value  most  highly. 

During  a  recent  luncheon  with  my 
predecessor  as  com.mandcr  in  chief  of  the 
VFW,  Cooper  T.  Holt— jn-esently  th.e  as- 
sistant adjutant  general  of  the  VTW  and 
the  executive  director  of  its  Washinuton 
office,  located  near  the  Capitol — conveyed 
to  me  some  interestiiig  facts  about 
Panco,  which  was  organized  some  3  years 
ago,  under  his  chairmanship,  for  the 
purpose,  briefly,  to  create  and  foster  a 
patriotic  and  educational  forum  to  study 
the  great  issues  of  our  time  and  countiy 
and  to  speak  out  on  stibjects  of  mutual 
interest. 

Panco  now  has  65  members  in  rood 
standing,  with  20  other  past  national 
commanders  being  eligible  to  become 
members,  upon  payment  of  the  aniuial 
fee  of  SIO.  mailed  either  to  its  secretary- 
treasiu-er,  Mr.  Sam  Shaikewitz.  past  na- 
tional  commander   of   the   Jewish   War 


V^cterans  and  presently  a  general  insur- 
ance agent  at  722  Chestnut  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  to  its  president,  Mr.  Erie 
Cocke,  Jr.,  past  national  commander  of 
tlie  American  Legion  and  presently  con- 
nected with  the  Peruvian  AirUnes,  at  5108 
Balton  Road  NW..  Washington,  D.C.:  or 
to  its  vice  president.  Dr.  Winston  E. 
Burdine.  past  national  commander  of 
AMVETS.  who  is  both  a  psychiatrist  and 
a  lawyer,  at  849  Peachtrce  Street  NE., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

At  its  la.st  meeting,  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  American  Legion's  headquar- 
ters building,  on  Wednesday.  April  28. 
1965;  Panco  was  presented  with  its  cer- 
tificate of  membership  in  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped, by  the  chairman  of  its  Disabled 
Veterans  Committee.  Mr.  Clarence  Bird, 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee.  Mr.  Harold  Rus.sell, 
together  with  a  very  nice  letter  v,elcom- 
ing    Panco    hito    its    membership,    to- 
gether with  some  600  other  prominent 
individuals  and  national  organizations. 
As     a     past     national     commandtr     of 
AMVETS.  three  times,  Mr.  Russell  is  a 
Panco  member.     His  immediate  prede- 
cessor as  chairman   of   the  President's 
Committee,   Gen.   Melvin   J.   :Maas.   had 
iso  served  for  precisely  10  years  up  to  the 
date   of   his   death    on    April    13.    1964. 
General  Maas  had  served  as  a  national 
commander  of  the  DAV.  and  also  of  sev- 
eral other  smaller  veteran  organizations, 
and  had  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  during  World  Wars  I  and  II  and 
during  the  Korean  war.  as  well  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota  for  some  18 
years.     Incidentally,  the  .senior  surviving 
past  national  commander  of  the  DAV. 
Millard  W.  Rice,  the  sponsor  of  Panco's 
membership  of  the  President's  Com.mit- 
tee,  has  served  on  its  executive  commit- 
tee since  its  inception  in  1957  and  has 
long  been  chairman  of  its  awards  com- 
mittee. 

Several  Panco  members  and  eli- 
gibies — all  of  whom  had  received  White 
House  invitations — attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  President's  Committee  during 
the  2  days  following  the  Panco  meet- 
ing. Many  more  are  expected  to  be  at- 
tending future  annual  spring  meetings 
of  the  President's  Committee,  with  an 
increasing  number  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  Governors  committees 
of  their  respective  States.  One  of  the 
s.  miannual  meetings  of  Panco  has  been 
scheduled  to  meet  each  .spring  just  pre- 
ceding or  following  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee.  Panco's 
last  prior  meeting  had  been  held  during 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
with  all  Panco  members  having  been 
invited  to  participate  in  same. 

During  the  last  Panco  meeting,  its 
president.  Mr.  Eric  Cocke.  Jr..  reported 
that  Panco's  1963  and  1964  resolutions 
had  been  exposed  to  the  President's  spe- 
cial assistants  and  that  several  of  the 
specific  recommendations  therein  have 
been  reflected  in  various  White  House 
messages  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people,  thus  indicating  that 
Panco  has  already  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  beloved  countrj'. 

All  Panco  members  and  eligiblcs  have 
played  significant  roles  in  our  changing. 
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expanding  American  society.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  served  as  elected  leaders 
of  their  respective  national  veteran  or- 
ganizations, for  one  or  more  terms,  they 
have  served  their  fellow  Americans  in 
many  different  capacities,  including  U.S. 
Representatives,  State  Governors,  city 
mayors,  members  of  State  legislatures, 
governmental  officials,  judges,  lawyers, 
doctors,  business  executives,  contractors, 
lobbyists,  national  legislative  directors, 
national  service  directors,  executive  di- 
rectors, national  service  officers,  radio 
commentators,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as 
having  sei-ved  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Air 
Force.  Navy,  or  Marine  Coips  as  generals, 
colonels,  captains,  sei'geants,  corporals^ 
and  privates. 
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Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  looking  over  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  from  concerned  constituents,  it 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  to  me 
that  our  people  have  the  right  to  be  fully 
infoi-mcd  on  what  is  happening  in  south- 
cast  Asia  and  on  the  full  implications  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  not  just  Viet- 
nam, but  to  all  free  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

The  chronology  that  follows,  based  on 
information  provided  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, shows  the  birth  and  development 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  southeast 
Asia  as  far  back  as  35  years  ago.  provid- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  ultimate  take- 
over of  that  section  of  the  world  from  the 
French. 

The  lesson  of  history  in  this  part  of  the 
world  clearly  shows,  first  of  all.  that  U.S. 
policy  has  been  firm  and  consistent.  We 
pledged  military  aid  to  Cambodia.  Viet- 
nam, and  Laos  as  far  back  as  1950.  It 
was  only  when  our  militaiy  aid  was  not 
adequate  or  when  we  agreed  to  negotiate 
that  totalitarian  communism  enslaved 
more  peoples  in  that  area.  First  North 
Vietnam  was  negotiated  away  and  then 
Laos  and  Cambodia  were  neutralized  to 
become  transportation  routes  and  havens 
for  Communist  forces  striking  into  South 
Vietnam.  If  we  negotiate  South  Viet- 
nam away,  we  will  surrender  Thailand 
and  find  ourselves  defending  Communist 
strikes  at  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Atxstralia. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1954. 
after  the  sad  annihilation  of  the  French 
at  Dienbienphu,  gave  the  Communists 
the  framework  from  which  to  build. 
When  Vietnam  was  partitioned,  thou- 
sands of  carefully  selected  party  mem- 
bers were  ordered  to  remain  in  place  in 
the  south  and  keep  their  secret  appara- 
tus intact  to  help  promote  Hanoi,  the 
capital  of  North  Vietnam,  in  the  con- 
quest. 


The  original  calculation  was  that  Viet- 
nam  would   fall   under   the   control  of 
Hanoi  without  resort  to  force,  and  Com- 
munist cadres  were  ordered  to  penetrate 
official     and     nonofficial     agencies,     to 
propagandize    and    sow    confusion   and 
generally  aggravate  war-torn  conditions 
and  weaken   South  Vietnam's  Govern- 
ment and  social  fabric.    When  this  did 
not  work,  and  South  Vietnam  conversely 
achieved  a  period  of  steady  progress  and 
growing   prosperity,   outdistancing  that 
in  the  north,  the  leadership  in  Hanoi 
resorted  to  open  aggression  and  violence. 
By  1953  the  use  of  terror  by  the  Viet- 
cong  increased  appreciably,  to  win  back 
prestige   and  supix)rt  from   the   people 
that  political   and  propaganda   appeals 
had  failed  to  produce,  and  to  create  con- 
fusion and  insecurity  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  the  chronology  shows,  by  the  end  of 
1961.  the  situation  wa^  so  grave  in  South 
Vietnam  that  its  government  asked  the 
United  States  for  increased  military  as- 
sistance, and  that  request  was  met. 

The  Vietcong.  however,  tightened  their 
organization  and  adopted  new  tactics, 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  terrorism, 
sabotage  and  armed  attacks  by  small 
groups.  Armor  and  antiaircraft  were  in- 
troduced, and  guerrillas  were  supplied 
with  heavier  weap>ons.  The  internal 
struggles  within  South  Vietnam  provided 
the  Vietcong  with  yet  another  advantage. 
In  1964,  436  South  Vietnamese  hamlet 
chiefs  and  other  government  officials 
were  killed  outright  by  the  Vietcong  and 
1.131  were  kidnapped,  destroying  the 
local  governmental  leadership  capability 
and  setting  the  stage  to  promote  the 
Communist  concept  of  collectivized  con- 
formity under  dictatorial  leadership. 

Though  it  has  been  apparent  for  years 
that  the  regime  in  Hanoi  was  conducting 
a  campaign  of  conquest  against  South 
Vietnam,  the  government  in  Saigon  anc 
the  United  States  both  hoped  that  tht 
danger  could  be  met  within  South  Viet- 
nam itself.  The  leaders  in  Hanoi,  how- 
ever, responded  with  greater  violence, 
apparentlv  interpreting  restraint  as  lack 
of  will. 

We  weie  then  left  with  a  threefold 
choice : 

We   could    do   nothing,    thereby   per- 
mitting the  growth  of  communism  and 
the  aggressive  forces  to  surroimd  us.  as  . 
evidenced  by  the  advance  of  Castroism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  could  resort  to  negotiations,  as  we 
did  in  Geiieva.  pro\iding  the  foundation 
for  peaceful  Communist  takeover,  as  evi- 
denced in  North  Vietnam.  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, East  Germany,  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  North  Korea,  and 
some  emerging  African  nations. 

Or.  we  could  stand  firai  with  advice, 
counsel,  and  the  required  mihtary  capa- 
bility and  effort  to  a  nation  desiring  to 
remain  free  but  yet  incapable  of  de\elop- 
ing  its  own  counterf  orces. 

It  is  naive  to  think  that  the  Commu- 
nist line  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  concept  of  free- 
dom as  we  know  and  understand  it. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Communist  movement  will  understand 
its  "sacred  historical  task"  to  destroy 
capitalism— and  freedom— by  any  means 
available.    The  Communist  objective  of 
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suiToundiiig  and  isolating  capitalist 
countries — with  the  primary  target,  the 
United  States — has  already  achieved 
devastating  strides.  It  becomes  increas- 
in-ily  mandatory  tiiat  we  recognize  these 
international  political  facts  of  life  and 
move  to'.vard  ihe  development  of  an  eco- 
nomic  and   tcclinological  ofTensive  that 

would  promote  peace  and  freedom. 

In  my  judnment.  a  summit  meeting  of 
tno  f.-ce  nations  of  soulhea5;t  Asia  to  fa- 
ciiitate  political  actions  is  overdue.  I 
have  loner  advocated  organisation  of  a 
ci'il-poiilical-military  complex  in  each 
01  these  countries  to  rcsolvo  problems  in 
their  ov. n  environments — principally,  to 
combat  the  insidious  encroachment  of 
subversive  cammun;>m. 

Further,  I  have  long  advocated  the  cre- 
ation of  r.  Freedom  Academy  de.^i:;ned 
to  train  pO',>ple  participating  in  this  of- 
f ';'nsi\  e  in  tlie  spcciHc  workings  of  com- 
munzom,  in  cotmtcrir.iiu-gcnc.v  tech- 
nlQues,  and,  generally,  in  expanding  the 
nonmilitary  capabilities  of  this  great  Na- 
tion and  of  ail  nations  free  and  desiring 
to  rcmiln  free. 

ClIROXOLOCY    OF    CO.MMUN'IST    GROWTH    IN 

£ouT^E.^sT  Asia 

In  the  ;-ear  1883:  French  proiectorate 
CitabUshcd  over  Tonkin  iNcrth  Vietnam) 
u;:d    Ann.m    (Coitral    Vielr.,'^im ) . 

In  the  year  1930:  F.jrr.i.ition  of  a  Com- 
TTAinlst  Piirty  in  Iriclochira,  then  ur.cJcr  pro- 
tertorr;te  of  France. 

In  the  year  1941:  Vietmmere  Ceinm\initt.s 
form  Viermm  Independence  Le.igiie  (known 
as  Vietminli) . 

M  irch  134o:  J.panece  take  over  direct  v.A- 
n.iiiiEtraticn  from  the  French  iii  World  War 
II. 

Augr.st  1945:  J.\pan  surrenders  to  r.lKed 
forces  arcJ  Vietnamese  Con-v.nunists  inimc- 
di^itely  establish  Pro\ijion;U  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vic-mam  in  Tonkin  imder  Ho 
Chi  Mmh  (who  still  let.ds  Communist  Party 
in  Nonh  Vietnam) . 

September  1945:  French,  Briti.sh  and  In- 
dia;! military  forces  arrive  in  Saigon. 

October  1945:  French  begin  military  and 
ci'il  operations  to  reestablish  French  con- 
trol over  Vietnam,  paving  the  way  for  con- 
tinuine  skirmishes  and  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  over  the  next  9  years. 

In  the  ye;.r  1949:  Chincfo  Commtmi.=:t 
troops  reach  the  northern  border  of  Viet- 
lia.'^i. 

Jrnvxary  VjTiO:  Viotramc^e  Communist 
rz.X-rac  rcccgniicd  by  Communist  C!:;na  and 

r  s.sH. 

Deccmbar  1050:  United  States  .=:igr.s  mti- 
tv.:.\  defense  assistr.ice  ngrecment  with 
Fr.,uce.  Vielnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  for 
Inciirect  U.S.  military  aid  to  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos. 

In  the  year  1951:  United  St^ttes  signs  agree- 
ment with  Vietnam  for  direct  economic 
aisi.^tance. 

M.iy  1954:  French  fortress  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  surrenders  to  Vietnamese  Comnaunist 
arm.ed  forcr.". 

.Jvi'.y  1954:  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china surrenders  half  of  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists,  partitioning  Vietnam  along 
the  17th  parallel  into  Communist  North 
Vie*.ii.".m  and  free  South  Vietnam.  Signed 
by  Russia,  Communist  China,  Cambotlia, 
Frtiice,  Laos,  and  Vietnamese  Commtaiists 
(Vietmlnh);  United  States,  and  Vietnam  do 
not  sign.  United  States  declares  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free 
elections,  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
to  in.';ure  that  they  are  conducted  fairly. 

now  of  almost  1  million  refugees  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam  begins. 


January  1955:  United  SUxtcs  promises  di- 
rect assistance  to  Vietnam,  for  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

February  1955:  SEATO  (Soutlioast  A.-^ia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty),  coveiing  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laas.  comes  into  force. 

April  1955:  I'trtherpcrs  are  jn-cv(iited  from 
n-iigruting  to  South  Vietnam  by  >  orth  Viet- 
nam Convniumsts.  Saigon  GoVi.r  :nient  ap- 
peals to  United  Nations. 

July  1955:  Communists  initiate  first  overt 
prep  g.nicla  ino\e  in  South  Victnnm  by  dis- 
tri'ouiirg  literature  signed  by  N  jrth  Viet- 
nam's "National  United  Front." 

September  1955:  Canibodia  lea'  es  French 
Unlo;i;  declares  itself  an  independent  sov- 
creiga  state. 

February  1956:  Prince  Sihanou  i  of  Cam- 
bodia vlsit.^  Poiping,  Cliina,  and  renounces 
SEATO  protection. 

M  ly  19J6:  Comniunist  Cliina  sig  is  a  2-year 
economic  and  techiiical  aid  aprce  nent  with 
C..:nbodia.  Soviet  Union  eLtLbli'iiej  diplo- 
matic relations  v.irh  Cambodia. 

August  1956:  Agrocnieut  rc.iche  i  between 
Pri.ice  Souvann.-.  Piioiim.t  (nettr.il)  and 
Patliet  Lao  leader  Princ?  Soup!  i.tnouvong 
1  C i>mmuni.=^t )  for  establishmejit  of  a  coali- 
t.on  governnient  in  Laos. 

In  the  yc.r  1937:  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
and  Advisory  Croup  lU^MAAG)  a:  id  U.S.  In- 
formation cervice  (U-SiS)  im::a;  lations  in 
SaijDn  bombed;  U.S.  pci.-onnel  ii:  ured. 

J:":ittary  1958:  Large  Communi;  t  guerrilla 
band  attacks  plantation  north  Df  Saigon, 
refloating  ste.idy  increase  in  C  oinmuni.'-t 
armed  activity  in  Soiith  Vietnam  pince  mid- 
1957. 

Juiy  1D58:  Cmbodia  recognize;  Commu- 
nis-., China,  after  verb.,1  attacks  on  South 
Vietnam  alicgir.^  that  South  '  ''ictnamcse 
liavo  vi  1  .t.:'.l  Cambodia  border. 

Juno  1959:  Pnthct  Lao  (Communist  forces) 
in  Lns  resume  att.icics  in  northern  prov- 
inces cf  that  country. 

July  1959:  Communist  guerrillas  attack 
Vietnainesc  military  base  at  Bien  I  [oa,  killing 
and  wounciins  sever.il  U.SMAAG  personnel. 

July  1959:  North  Vietnamese  <:oinmun:st 
rp'jime  states  "wo  are  btUlding  socialism  in 
Vietnam,  but  we  r-rc  building  it  in  only  one 
part  of  the  coiuitrv,  wiiile  in  the  other  part 
we  still  have  to  direct  and  bring;  to  a  close 
the  middle-class  democratic  ir.d  a;iti- 
imperialist  revolution."  ' 

January  IGCO:  Large  Communist  guerrilla 
band  attacks  Vietnamese  army  ilistailation 
at  Tay  Ninb,  indicating  growing  .cizc  and 
aggressiveness  of  Communist  '  guerrilla- 
suijversive  app.ara.us  and  iuiiatitig  present 
criji.s.  1 

Comminiist  newspaper  in  North  Vietnam 
states  "the  North  has  become  a]  large  rear 
ecl->elon  of  cur  army"  and  "the  N^rth  Is  the 
revolutionary  b.ise   for  the   whold  covmtry." 

Mav  19G0:  .South  Vietnam  requelts  increase 
in  numb:>r  of  USMAAG.  I 

.'September  1960:  Resolution  ajdcptod  by 
North  Vietnamcr.e  Congrc.  s  dcclafes  tliat  an 
imn-^cdiate  t.:sk  of  the  "revoltUioaary  strug- 
gle of  our  compatriots  i.n  the  squth"  is  to 
ovcrtlirow  Pre?;idcnt  Dirm's  govei-pmeiu. 

June -October  1960:  Commun;3t  guerrilla 
activities  in  South  Vietnam  increase:  series 
of  attacks  by  lar.'e  ComnuTiiist  gugrrilla  force 
in  tlie  Kontun-Pleiku  area. 

South  Vietnam  states  these  attacks  are 
stared  from  bases  in  the  "nortlj"  through 
Lacs  i:i  preparation  for  furtiicr  actions  in 
Vietnana  and  that  events  in  Laos  had  facil- 
itated Communist  mo\emcnts  in  Vietnam. 

October  1900:  President  Eisenhower  states 
that  United  States  will  cov.tinue  to  assist 
Vietnam  'so  long  as  our  strength  can  be 
useful." 

November  1960:  South  Vietnam  says  Com- 
munist attacks  are  well  prepared,  conducted 
by  regular  forces  trained  in  NortJa  Vietnam 
and  employed  weapons  made  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  other  Communist  countries. 


January  19G1:  Radio  Hanoi  states  that  the 
"sa.crcd  historical  task"  of  the  NFLSV  (Na- 
tional Front  for  Liberation  of  .South  Viet- 
nam) is  to  overthrow  tlie  United  States-Diem 
clique  and  to  liberate  the  sotith. 

M.;rch  1961:  Communist.s  announce  Ruer- 
rill.i  ollensive  against  South  Vietnam  will  be 
sL.irled  to  prevent  holdnig  of  Ajiril  9  elecuoiis. 

M.ircli  1061:   Pathet  Lao  renews  agiTcssiou 

in  Laos  to  g:;in  control  of  tlie  country. 

May  19G1:  After  months  of  ci\il  war  in 
Laos  involving  foe  attempted  Communist 
takeover,  the  Int-ernational  Control  Com.mis- 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  reports  a  cease- 
fire in  Laos  and  a  14-nation  conference  on 
Laos  in  Geneva.  A  "neutral"  Laos  is  estab- 
Ii.ehcd  throu?,h  negotiations. 

September  1961:  Stepped  up  Conmiunlst 
gu'^.-riUa.  attacks;  Communi.,t  furoos  seiie 
capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  province,  only  CO 
mi'-cp  fi-om  S.ii^on. 

October  19C1 :  President  Diem  declares  state 
of  national  emergency:  declares  "it  is  no 
longer  a  guerriU:i  war  wa.gcd  by  an  enemy 
who  attacks  us  with  recnlur  units  fully  and 
heavily  equipped  and  who  seeks  a  strategic 
docrion  in  southcr.f t  Asia  in  conforniity  with 
thr>  orders  of  tl-.c  Coinmtmist  international." 

Dccmbcr  1961:  U.S.  State  Drpart;ncnt  is- 
sues "white  paper."  dooum.enting  Nortli  Viet- 
nam's direction  ar;d  support  of  the  Com- 
munist gucrl■illa-.^ubverEive  v.ar  against  the 
Reptiblic  of  Vietnam  through  the  Infiltratioa 
of  espionage  apcnts,  military  personnel,  weap- 
on.- •^nd  supplies. 

May  19G2:  Comm.tmist  forces  in  Laos  gain 
control  of  large  territories. 

June  1962:  Canadian  and  Indian  members 
of  the  Intcniational  Control  Commission 
find  North  Vietnam  guilty  of  subversive  raid 
covert  aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

Dccem'oer  19G2:  Large  cache  of  Chine.so- 
m;tde  weapons  and  ammunition  discovered 
by  South  Vietnamese  patrol  in  the  central 
liighl.mds. 

September  1063:  Cambodia,  reccivc.T  frcni 
Soviet  Union  three  Mig-17  jet  fighters  and 
other  military  equipment. 

September  19C3:  Prcsi(.".ent  Kennedy  savs 
"to  reduce  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  "misht 
bring  about  a  coliipse  timilar  to  tl.at  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  govtrnmcal  in  China  after 
World  War  II." 

Dccem.bci'''  1963:  Report  by  U.S.  military 
spokesmen  on  stepped  up  guorriP.a  attacks 
on  hamlets,  outpost.s,  and  patrols  In  No- 
vember; enoueli  weapons  captured  by  the 
Vietcongr  to  arm  five  .'iOO-man  battaliotis. 

Jantiary  1964:  A  Vietnamese  Army  group 
seized  in  the  delta  area  of  Vietnam  some 
300,000  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition, 
weapotis  like  mortars,  recoillcs  ammuiU- 
tion  marked  "Mide  in  China."  Hanoi  pri- 
m-'.r'lv  responsible  for  their  infiltration  into 
South  Vietnam. 

January  19G4:  McNamara — "Th.e  survival 
of  an  independent  government  in  South 
Vietnam  is  so  ininortant  to  tiie  security  of 
southeast  Asia  and  to  the  free  world  that  I 
can  conceive  of  no  alternative  other  than  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  within  our  capa- 
bility to  prevent  a  Communist  victory." 

February  19C1:  Vietcong  launchrs  oTen- 
sive  in  Tay  Ninh  Province  and  th?  M'knne 
Delta  in  Souiii  Vietnam.  In  ensuinr;  fi'rht- 
Ing.  hundreds  of  Government  troops  reported 
dead. 

April  1964:  Rusk — "Aggression  agaiiist 
South  Vietnam  was  org:.nized  and  is 
directed,  supported,  and  supplied  by  the 
North  Vietname::o  Communist  regime  in 
Ha!ioi."  Tlieso  attacks  are  "supported  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  Peiplng"  and 
"sxipported  at  least  verbally  by  Moscow." 

May  1964:  Johnson— "Tlie  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas, under  orders  from  their  Communist 
masters  in  the  north,  have  intensified  terror- 
ist actions  against  tiie  peaceful  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  increased  terrorism 
requires  increased  response." 
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May  1964:  Stevenson  at  U.N.  Sectirity 
Council- — "Leaders  and  armed  forces  of 
North  Vietnam,  supported  by  Communist 
China,  have  abused  the  right  of  Cambodia  to 
live  in  peace  by  using  Cambodian  territory 
as  a  passageway,  a  sotirce  of  supply,  and  a 
sanctuary  from  counterattack." 

M.iy  1964:  Explosion  in  Saigon  Harbor 
sinks  U.S.  aircraft  transport  ship. 

August  19C4:  Destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy  and 
destroyer  Maddox  are  attacked  in  Tonkin  Bay 
oil  the  coast  of  Nonh  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnamese  FT  boats.  Jcihnson  orders  US, 
air  action  against  gunboats  and  supporting 
facilities  in  North  Vietnam.  United  States 
sends  reinforcements  to  Tunkin  Bay  area. 

August  1964:  Supporting  the  President's 
action.  Congress  approves  sotithe.i.st  j^sia  reso- 
lution (to  promote  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia)   (House  vote:  416-0;  Senate:  88-2), 

October  1964:  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  at 
Commtmist  China's  15th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, says  China  will  grant  Cambodia  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance.  United  States 
charges  Cambodian  troops  crossed  South 
Vietnam  border  and  seized  a  U.S.  officer. 
United  States  charges  Cambodians  fired  on 
U.S.  helicopter  in  South  Vietnam  searching 
for  missing  U.S.  officer. 

November  1964:  Russia  delivers  new  arms 
shipment  to  Cambodia  to  replace  American 
equipment. 

December  1964:  Terrorist  bombing  in 
Saigon  Embassay  kills  2  Americans  and 
wotmds  52  Americans  and  13  Vietnamese. 

February  1965:  Fierce  Vietcong  attack  on 
miiUary  compound  at  Pleikti.  Eight  CJI's 
killed  and  108  wounded.  United  .States  says 
attack  ordered  and  directed  from  North  Viet- 
namese capital  of  Hanoi;  Vietcong  terrorists 
blow  up  building  housing  .American  enlisted 
men  in  Qtunlion.  Heavy  casualties;  49  U.S. 
Navy  carrier  planes  blast  Communist  troop 
staging  base  in  North  Vietnam  in  retaliation 
for  raid  at  Plciku;  and  more  than  100  U.S. 
and  Sotith  Vietnamese  fighter  planes  strike 
at  military  installations  in  North  Vietnam, 
marking  the  start  of  the  major  U.S.  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam. 


Workers  for  Apple  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  massachusltts 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
district,  the  apple  industry,  which  con- 
dticts  extensive  operations  in  that  area, 
is  facingr  the  prospect  of  inadequate 
labor  supply  to  complete  apple  picking 
and  the  harvesting  of  that  delicious 
fruit.  Obviously,  unless  a  sufficient  qual- 
ified laboi-  .supply  is  found,  the  apple 
industry  ■R-ill  be  facing  hardship  condi- 
tions and  the  prospect  of  staggering 
losses. 

Since  the  lack  of  adequate,  eflBcient 
labor  could  well  cause  the  crop  to  spoil 
in  the  orchards,  or  as  the  result  of  im- 
proper handling,  many  large  and  small 
growers  are  becoming  concerned,  and 
these  are  obviously  conditions  that  com- 
pel immediate  and  appropriate  attention 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

So  far  as  the  apple  industry  is  con- 
cerned, on  previous  occasions  in  previous 
years,  while  there  has  been  some  stress 
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and  strain  in  securing  adequate,  experi- 
enced workers,  the  Government  has  co- 
operated, and  at  length,  a  generally  ade- 
quate labor  supply  was  realized. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  give  renewed 
and  most  vigorous  attention  to  these 
serious  problems  affecting  my  district, 
where  they  are  giving  rise  to  increased 
concci-n  that  apples  may  be  wasted  and 
.crcat  losses  sustained  because  of  a  fail- 
ing supply  of  capable,  experienced  apple 
pickers. 

I  think  that  almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  to  allow  valuable  foodstuffs  and 
standard  crops  like  apples  to  rot  in  the 
fields,  because  of  lack  of  qualified  labor, 
would  be  unthinkable  and  would  bring 
tremendous  losses  to  the  industry  con- 
cerned, and  would  be  a  great  personal 
mi.5fortune  to  many  honest,  industrious, 
hard-working,  patriotic  farmers  and 
business  people  who  are  doing  their  best, 
under  difiicult  and  ofttimes  adverse  con- 
ditions, to  harvest  their  crops  and  put 
them  in  the  market  with  the  lecitimale 
hope  of  some  reasonable  profit. 

To  allow  v,"aste  and  heavy  losses  to 
afflict  this  industry  would-truly  be  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  applegrowers  represent.  It  would 
also  be  responsible  for  considerable  un- 
em.ployment  and  dire  economic  waste 
hardly  imaginable  in  these  modern  times 
v.hcn  man-produced  spoilage  of  valuable 
crops  would  be  a  grievous  offense  against 
good  moral  principles  as  well  as  sound, 
prudent  economic  policy. 

I  cannot  urge  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  his  staff  too  strongly 
to  give  high  priority  and  attention  and 
study  to  these  vexing  labor  problems  of 
a  great  American  industry  and  hope  the 
Government  will  take  prompt,  effective 
action  to  assure  the  apple  industry  that 
it  will  be  assisted  in  every  way  possible 
to  secure  all  necessary,  qualifie(3  work- 
ers to  pick  its  crop. 

The  Secretary  has  been  most  consid- 
erate and  helpful  m  this  m,atter  up  to 
tills  time  and  I  believe  he  is  anxious  to 
as.?ist  the  apple  industry  and  hope  he 
will  evolve  and  effectuate  an  effective 
program  real  soon. 


Lincoln  Statue  for  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALrFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  today's  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  appropriation 
bill  which  included  necessary  funds  to 
operate  the  State  Department  during  the 
coming  fi,scal  year  1966. 

A  relatively  modest  part  of  the  State 
Departments  $388  milhon  appropria- 
tion, $100,000,  has  been  set  aside  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  presenting  a  statue  of 


Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico in  commemoration  of  their  nation's 
independence. 

As  one  of  the  coauthors  of  last  year's 
PubUc  Law  88-399,  which  authorized  this 
presentation,  I  am  highly  pleased  at  the 
favorable  action  taken  by  the  House  to- 
day because  it  brings  closer  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  our  more  than  5  years' 
effort  to  secure  enactment  of  this  worth- 
while legislation. 

In  addition,  I  am  confident  the  nearly 
4  million  U.S.  citizens  of  Mexican  descent 
are  especially  honored  by  .^uch  a  fitting 
gesture  of  recognition  and  token  of 
esteem  for  the  great  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  made  by 
our  neighboring  Repubhc  of  Mexico. 

This  gesture  is  an  important  step  in 
promoting  closer  relations  with  Mexico 
as  a  symlxjl  of  America's  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  the  continuing  economic 
development  of  our  sister  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

As  an  expression  of  mutual  friendship 
and  good  will  toward  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico, a  statue  of  Lincoln  would  seem  to 
be  particularly  significant  and  appropri- 
ate, not  only  in  view  of  the  100th  anni- 
versaiy  of  this  world-revered  statesman's 
death  this  year,  but  also  because  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  is  cherished  by  the 
Mexican  people  for  his  sympathetic  con- 
cern for  them  during  the  period  when 
Mexico  was  struggUng  to  regain  its  in- 
dependence from  European  domination. 

Moreover,  the  common  purposes  and 
developing  unity  of  interest  between  the 
historic  contemporaries,  Eenito  Juarez, 
father  of  modern  Mexico,  who  fought 
against  a  foreign  Invader,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Great  Emancipator,  who 
fought  to  preserve  the  Union,  testify  to 
the  close  spiritual  identification  of  our 
two  nations  through  the  years. 

Like  all  our  relations  with  our  Mexi- 
can friends,  the  Lincoln  statute  presenta- 
tion will  not  be  something  we  do  because 
we  have  to.  It  will  be  something  we  do 
because  we  v,-ant  to,  as  an  act  of  good 
will  between  friendly  neighbors  in  a 
world  too  often  racked  by  hostility  and 
conflict. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  our  current 
friendly  relations  with  Mexico  should  go 
to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
as  a  continuing  legacy  of  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  he  initiated  dming  the  diffi- 
cult years  of  the  1930's. 

In  more  recent  years,  we  can  look  to 
the  dynamic  inspiration  and  youthful 
vigor  of  our  late  beloved  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  promoting  the  imagina- 
tive goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  in  starting  the  highly  successful 
people-to-people,  self-help  program  that 
is  known  as  the  world  famous  Peace 
Corps. 

In  addition,  President  Kennedy  was 
responsible  for  starting  the  statesman- 
like negotiations  with  Mexico  which  led 
to  joint  ratification  under  the  then 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  of  the  historic 
Chamizal  Treaty  in  December  1963,  fi- 
nally setting  a  thorny,  century-old  dis- 
pute caused  by  shifting  of  the  channel 
of  the  Rio  Grande  along  the  Mexico- 
Texas  border. 
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Finally,  President  Johnson  has  had  a    all  time  with  the  surrender  of  imperial  Ger- 


series  of  very  cordial  and  mutually  satis- 
factory meetings  with  both  former  Mex- 
ican President  Lopez  Mateos  and  the 
current  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz. 

Their  vigorous  bilateral  efforts  have 
been  able  to  work  out  an  agreeable  com- 
promise settlement  of  the  long-standing 
problem  of  excess  salinity  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  that  flows  into  Mexico. 

All  these  recent  developments  consti- 
tute added  evidence  of  the  strong  bonds 
of  mutual  respect  and  affection  existing 
between  the  citizens  of  our  two  neigh- 
boring republics. 


many  on  November  11,  1918.  We  counted 
the  cost — 53,402  kiUed  in  acUon  and  204.002 
wounded — and  found  a  measure  of  solace  in 
the  thought  that  their  sacrifice  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Perhaps  we  were  naive:  we  wepe  yount;  and 
inexperienced  in  the  wiles  of  global  politics, 
unfamiliar  with  iuternational  rivalries  and 
hostilities,  and  unaware  of  the  hungor  for 
power  and  dominance  that  can  coiisumc 
som.c  n.eu  and  nations.  So  it  i^-as  that  we 
drifted  back  into  preoccupation  ^rith  our  own 
atliiirs.  little  realizing  thai  anotjlier  v.ave  of 
tyr.mny  was  gaiheriiii;;  m  \;'./:i  Germany  to 
doluee  Europe  in  blood  and  terror.  The  co.«;t 
of  stemming  this   evil  tide  \v;ui  £91.557  dead 


them  to  South  Vietnam.    But  not  all  of  us, 
not  all  of  us. 

Two  weeks  ago.  a  Jeering,  unruly  mob 
swarmed  into  the  streets  carrying  crude  plac- 
ards proclaiming  -Yankee  killers  go  home'' 
and  ".Stop  tlie  war  in  South  Vietnam.'  And 
wliere  w.is  this?  In  Peiping?  in  Moscow'' 
In  East  Berlin.'  No.  It  was  right  here  in 
Neiv  York  City,  on  the  occasion  of  President 
Juhnsjn's  visit,  and  those  degrading  onr 
tr^jops  and  embarras.sing  the  President  were 
-•Americans.  Not  long  ago  the  President  was 
.shrilly  denounced  as.  and  I  quote.  •The  mo.st 
dangeruu.s  man  in  the  world."  And  whj 
denounced  him?  Castro?  Kosygin?  M.io 
Ta.-'-tiuig?  :-Jo.  It  w:i,s  a  college  proiessor,  an 
American  college  professor.     Just  recentiv. 


And  for  these  reasons.  I  again  thank     and  670.846  wounded,    in  payinj|  it.  we  came      P->hceman  assigned  to  help  keep  a  noisv' dele 


my  colleagues  In  the  House  for  their 
support  of  this  appropriation  bill,  for  I 
know  that  the  presentation  of  the  Lin- 
coln statue  to  the  people  of  Mexico  will 
further  strengthen  the  cause  of  hemi- 


painiuliy  of  age,  aware  for  thfe  fir.st  time 
that  tyranny  is  never  really  con^itcrcd;  it  is 
only   subdued. 

It  came  as  no  real  .siirpri.?e,  tl»en.  to  most 
of  us  to  llnd  thrtt  we  had  crushed  one  form 
of    tvrannv — Naziism — onlv    to    preserve    an- 

sphenc  solidarity  at  a  time  in  histoiy  other— communism— which,  because  its  per- 
when  unity  and  mutual  understanding  verted  ideology  is  internatloiial  rather  than 
arc  essential  to  the  peace  and  freedom      narrowly  national,  is  a  far  greatar  menace  to 


of  the  world. 


the  free  world.  Tlie  echoe..;  of  the  guns  had 
h^irdly  died  aw;.y  when  our  erstwhile  ally, 
if  hostile  and  suspiciotis  Russia  could  prop- 
erly be  called  that,  became  an  tifctive  encmv 
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OF 
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OF   NEW    YORK 
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Tuesday,  June  1.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  30,  and  Mon- 
day. May  31,  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  Memorial  Day  exercises  at 
a  number  of  outstanding  service  organi- 
zation ceremonies.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  post  commanders  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations  for  their  magnificent 
tribute   to  our  fallen  war  dead: 

The  American  Legion  of  Richmond 
County,  Ed  Ringle,  commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Richmond 
County,  Arthur  Vomero,  commander. 

Henry  &  Stanley  Cichon  Post  No.  1578. 
the  American  Legion,  Chester  Wydrinski, 
commander, 

Anderson  Lagno  Post  No.  5090,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  V7ars,  Peter  Chaston, 
commander. 

Cespino-Rus-so  Post  No.  1544,  the 
American  Legion,  John  Gerbino,  com- 
mander. 

Patrick  J.  Dalessio  Post  No.  1310,  the 
American  Legion,  Andrew  Fallucca, 
commander. 

Post  Office  Department  Post  No.  930, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Kings  Coun- 
ty. Mun-ay  L.  Linker,  commander. 

Marine  Corps  League,  Staten  Island 
Detachment,  Arthur  Foley,  commander. 


gatiou  01  demonslralors  under  control  at  a 
Manhattan  parade  overheard  one  of  them 
say,  as  the  ilag  passed  by,  "There  goes  that 
rag  again."  And  who  said  it?  A  U.S. -hating 
lorcigner?     No.     It  was  an  American. 

These  incidents  were  the  work  of  what  is 
becoming  knov.u  as  the  new  far  left,  a  loucJIy 
dissident  group  that  has  sprung  into  rebel- 
liuus,  contentious  life  on  many  American 
college  ci'.mpuses  in  the  past  year.  They  are 
a  minority,  and  a  tiny  one.  but  the  atteiition 
they  attract  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.     Though  ostensibly  pacilist,  they 


in   everyihini:   short    of    actual   war.     The     voice  no  objections  to  the  shedding  of  Ameri- 
Kremlin's    successive    attempts    to    bully    us      can  blood. 


out  of  Berlin  left  no  doubt  in  nayone's  mind 
that  we  faced  an  implacable  foe.  patiently 
dedicated  to  our  destruction.  Aw.ire  of  our 
peril,  we  reacted  with  the  vigor  that  we.  as 
a  people,  have  always  displayed  in  emer- 
gencies. 

But  again,  preoccupation,  thin  time  with 
the  Russian  threat,  cost  tis  dearly.  With  our 
attention  riveted  on  Europe,  v.g  paid  scant 
heed  to  the  few  who  warned  that  commu- 
nism was  infecting  Asia,  that  another  wave 
of  tyranny  was  gathering  at  our  back  while 
we  built  a  defensive  dike  to  contain  the  wave 
to  our  front.  On  a  summer's  dhwn  in  1950 
this  wave  surged  out  of  Nortih  Korea — a 
Communist  enclave  in  an  aiicaeiit  nation 
ironically  known  as  "the  land  ot  the  morn- 
ing calm" — -and  caught  us  woefully  unpre- 
pared. The  price  we  paid  to  repel  and 
e^-entually  contain  this  onslaii'^Jit  was  33.- 
629   dead   and    103.284   wounded. 

So,  in  a  few  years  short  of  hala  a  centurv, 
we  have  paid  378,588  in  dead  pnd  978,132 
wounded — keep  in  mind  that  I  hiive  counted 
only  combat  casualties — to  keep  tlie  torch  of 
freedom  aloft. 

It  would  be  gratifying  on  this  Memorial 
Day  to  say  that  the.se  gallant  man  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Shdly,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Democracy  is  tiireatened  as 
never  before.  There  is  hardly  a  section  of 
the  globe  where  Communist  iotrigue  and 
subversion  doesn't  smoulder,  awaitini;  only 
a  favorable  wind  to  burst  into  flf.ming  re- 
volt. Need  we  look  farther  thfin  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  be  reminded  of  this 
grim  fact?  No.  the  deaths  and  wounds  of 
our  young  men  in  three  world  wars  have  not 
made  the  world  safe  for  domocraCy.  but  their 
sacrihces  have  made  us  realize,  at  lart.  that 
constant  vigilance,  and  vigilance  leveryvvherc. 
is  the  price  of  liberty.  ' 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  niiot.hor  .-truggle 
with  the  Communist  foe.  this  tirae  in  remote 
'Sotith  Vietnam,  a  land  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  totally  unknown  to  mo^t;  Amoric.ms. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  Already  in  this  "dirty  utile  war."  a.s  someone 

Memorial  Day  message:  ^^^  ^^  aptly  called  it,  38.5  Americans  have 

Memorial  Day  iQfW  died  and  2,176  have  been  wounded.    But  un- 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  customary  and. 


of  course,  fitting,  on  Memorial  Day  to  pay 
tribtite  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  hold  the  torch  of  freedom  high  above  the 
waves  of  tyranny  that  from  time  to  time 
threaten  to  engulf  the  world.  Once,  almost 
50  years  ago,  we  were  joyotisly  coitvinced  that 
we  had  rolled  back  the  waves  of  tyranny  for 


the  cause  of  freedom  in  three  previous  wars, 
the  men  who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  South 
Vietnam  are  largely  unsung,  and,  shockingly, 
even  reviled. 

The  vast  majority  of  us,  of  course,  honor 
these  men  and  their  cause  even  though 
some — and  I  am  not  one  of  tliem— might 
doubt    the    wisdom   of    the   policy   that  sent 


These  are  the  sttidents.  most  at  least  are 
students— though  their  demonstrations  in- 
evitably attract  a  certain  percentage  of  beat- 
nik drifters— who  staged  a  liedown— to  coin 
a  phrase— at  the  recent  Armed  Forces  Day 
par;;de  here,  the  students  who  have  brazenly 
disrupted  ROTC  ceremonies  at  more  than 
one — Colunjbia  and  Corneil — college,  the  stu- 
dents who.  in  some  cases,  have  attempted  to 
persuade  other  students  to  resist  the  draft. 
the  students  who.  according  to  one  outraged 
undergraduate  who  wrote  a  New  York  news- 
p.iper,  have  even  advocated  takui"  up  col- 
lections on  campus  for  the  Vieicong,  the 
students  who  can  find  nothing  right  with 
their  country's  policy  and  nothing  wrong 
With  tho  policies  of  their  country's  enemies' 
the  students  who  apply  the  epithet  "Yankee 
killers"  to  the  men  who  are  giving;  their 
lives  daily  in  South  Vietnam  to  protect  the 
right  of  free  speech  for  evcrvone— even  those 
who  degrade  them. 

The  logical  question,  then,  is:  Are  these 
militant  di3sident.s  Communist.s.'  Probably 
not.  My  own  view  is  that  they  are  mainly 
naive,  totally  ignorant  of  the  basic  realities 
of  the  worldwide  Communist  conspiracv. 
and  qtiite  likely  unaware  of  the  damatje 
they  do  their  country  and,  ultimately,  them- 
selves. But  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  Conununist  Party,  U.S.A.,  exploits  their 
irresponsible  and  often  outrageous  words 
and  deeds.  Let  me  repeat  to  yoti  what  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  to  say  recently 
in  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Said  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I  quote:  "Regarding 
our  youth,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.a", 
has  made  clear  its  purpose  and  "interests. 
The  language  jargon  utilized  is  directed  to- 
ward a  single  aim— the  inculcation  in  voung 
minds  of  a  perverted  theological  faith  in 
the  ideals  and  objectives  of  a  Communist 
society. 

"Tlie  increased  ntimbcr  of  public  ap- 
pearances by  leaders  of  the  Commimist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  in  the  last  few  years,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  press  conferences,  on 
radio  programs,  or  on  college  campuses,  is 
utilized  in  an  elfort  to  project  the  image 
that  the  party  is  a  legitimate  political  party; 
to  gain  increa.Eed  acceptance  and  respect- 
ability for  the  party:  to  generate  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  will  and  tmderstanding:  and 
to  spread  Communist  propaganda. 

".Since  students  constitute  a  primary 
Communist    target   group,    parly    leaders   in 
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their  public  appearances  continue  to  con- 
centrate on  college  and  univcr.sity  campuses 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  Over  the  pa.st  3 
school  years,  party  spokesmen  have  averaged 
50  campus  appearances  each  ycrr.  Their 
audiences  ranged  in  size  from  an  intimate 
13  to  ft  huge  4,000.  The  latter  number 
heard  Dorotiiy  Healey.  a  member  of  the 
partv's  national  committoc,  when  she  spoke 
in  the  stadium  of  the  Califurnia  State  Col- 
le'''C  at  Los  Angeles  on  May  20,  19C4.  Au- 
diences from   500  to  800  were  common.'" 

Those  arc  Mr.  Ho  ver's  v.ords.  It  is  h.-irdly 
necessary  to  add  that  he  knowrs  wh:it  he  is 
talking  about. 

There  nlay  be  some  f.morg  you  vr.o  feci 
that  I  ha\''e  ex;'Cgcrr.tcd  t'^c  importance  .md 
the  impnct  of  tiiis  noisy  minority.  I  don't 
think  I  h.-vve.  Let  me  remind  you  thnt.  back 
in  1933,  some  300  youthfully  cynical  and 
militantly  p.tcinst  students  and  England's 
ancient  Oxford  University  signed  what  be- 
came known  as  the  O.Mord  pledge,  in  which 
they  vowed  never  to  fight  for  King  and  coun- 
try. The  incident  was  publicized  over  the 
world,  and  nowhere  w.;s  it  read  with  gre:'ttr 
interest  than  in  Berlin,  where  Adolf  Hitler 
was  even  then  plotting  Britain's  downfall. 

To  Hitler,  knowing  as  he  did  that  Oxford 
was  the  training  ground  for  England's  lead- 
ers, the  pledge  was  taken  a.^  certain  evidence 
of  Britain's  we  ikness  and  decadence.  It  was. 
of  course,  nothing  of  the  .^ort.  It  was  simpU' 
■a  harebrained  idea,  and  the  signers,  almost 
to  a  man.  flocltod  to  the  colors  when  Ger- 
many leaped  at  England's  throat.  But  the 
damage  had  bcon  done.  Tod:iy.  Hitlers  mis- 
reading of  the  Oxford  pledge  is  considered  a 
factor  in  his  decision  to  ch.illenge  Britain 
and  the  democratic  world,  a  decision  that 
plunged  the  world  into  the  most  tcrriole  con- 
flict it  has  ever  known. 

Wo  have  a  similar  siluntion— or  problem, 
to  be  precise— with  the  far  left  on  our  col- 
lege c.impuse.-..  We  know  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American.^  back  the  President's  rcs- 
ohuo  Stand  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is 
honest,  responsible  disagreement  with  his 
policv,  certainly,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be  in  a  democracy.  But  total,  irresponsible 
conciemnatlon  is  'something  cl.=e  again.  It 
can  be  mirre.ad  In  Mo'^cow  and  Peiping,  and 
likely  is.  .as  an  indication  of  a  growing  dis- 
enchantment in  this  country  of  our  Vietnam 

stand. 

Obviouslv.  this  misinterpretation  of  our 
national  determination  bolsters  the  Commti- 
nists  in""  their  delusion  that,  ultimately,  we 
will  tire  of  the  struggle  in  Soutli  Vietnam 
and  withdraw  cur  forces,  thus  leaving  all 
of  southeast  Asia  to  fall  like  a  ripe  plum 
into  their  hands.  Tlie  plotters  in  Moscow 
and  Peiping  read  only  the  unruly  demon- 
ttrations  against  ih.is  country's  policy;  they 
have  no  like  means  of  gaging  the  massive 
but  chiefly  silent  support  our  policy  actu- 
ally has. 

What  can  we  do  to  counter  this  danger- 
o'a.sly  misleading  minority,  whose  irrcspon- 
.'ible  words  and  deeds  arc  feeding  Commu- 
nist propaganda  mills  the  wo: Id  over?  'W'e 
cannot  silence  them:  the  right  of  free  speech 
cannot  be  made  selective;  it  must  be  ex- 
tended even  to  tho.=e  who  fipgraiitly  abuse 
it.    But  we  can  fight  thcni  with  truth. 

First,  let  us  look  to  our  children,  partic- 
ularly those  of  college  age.  Are  they  aware 
of  the  true  nature  Pf  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy? Do  tliey  know  that  it  is  remor.^e- 
Icss  iii  its  aim  to  destroy  all  freedoms,  in- 
cluding the  academic  freedom  they  now  en- 
joy? Or  are  ihey  being  subverted  by  the 
Communist  line  currently  being  pushed  on 
American  campuses?  Fmd  out  what  they 
think  and  correct  them  if  they  are  being  mis- 
lead. Remember  what  Mr.  Hoover  said:  the 
Comm.unlsts  aim  at  youth;  and  also  remem- 
brr  a  quotation  attributed  to  Nikolai  Lenin. 
prophet  of  world  commtmi.'-m:  "Give  me  a 
child  of  8  years  and  it  will  be  a  Bolshevist 
forever." 


Second,  speak  out.  Arouse  an  active  In- 
terest in  behalf  of  our  country's  policy  in 
your  veterans,  civic,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. Get  on  the  record  in  support  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  resolute  stand  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  see  that  the  record  Is  brought  to 
public  attention.  Demand  to  know  how  your 
political  leaders  stand — and  str.nd  up  and  be 
counted  yourself.  If  you  do  this,  the  Com- 
n-.unict  Ic.'-ider^liip  will  get  the  message,  and 
the  mcs^^agc  is  that  America  will  stand  firm, 
determined  as  always  to  fig:U  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  evervwhere. 

And  in  doing  so.  you  will  be  paying  trib- 
ute in  dccd.s — not  just  words — to  those  gal- 
Innt  men  who  have  in  the  pa.'^t  and  are  now 
holding  the  torch  of  freedom  high  above 
the  w:ives  of  tyr.mny.   Thank  you. 
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Mr.   CALLAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   on  May 
22,  1965,  the  Nebraska  Democratic  Party 
held  its  annual  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
banquet  in  the  State  Capitol.  Lincoln, 
Ncbr,     In  evciy  respect  this  gathering 
was    a   success.      The   highlight   of   the 
evening  was  an  in-^piring  speech  by  the 
banquet      speaker.      Senator      Edmund 
S.  MusKiE,  of  the  State  of  Maine.   Sena- 
tor MusKiE  gave  to  those  in  attendance 
his    clear-cut    answer    to    the    question, 
"What  is  the  Great  Society? — 'What  Does 
it  Mean?"    I  believe  his  speech  is  so  im- 
portant and  relevant  to  our  day  that  I 
would  like  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  and  therefore  in- 
clude it  with  my  remarks  in  the  Record  : 
Uemarks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  MtrsKiE  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  May  22,  1965 
Governor   and   Mrs.  Morrison,  Lieutenant 
G-Jvcrnor   and   Mrs.   Soreitsen.    Congressman 
and   Mrs.   Callan.   and   Cornhuskers,    this   Is 
my  first  visit  to  Nebraska,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here.     I  like  what  I  have  seen,  and  I 
like  what  I  have  heard  in  the  few  hours  I 
have  been  here. 

Although  this  is  my  first  visit.  Nebraska 
was  not  unknown  to  me  before  I  came.  I 
had  heard  that  Nebraska  has  a  footbaU  team. 
And  I  knew  about  ■V\'illie  Greenlaw,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  who  used  to  play  on  that  team. 
The  fiction  of  Willa  Gather  had  made  Ne- 
braska a  vivid  land  for  people  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  our  country. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  and  George  Nrrris  ^ 
are  beacons  of  dedication,  cotirage.  and  lead-  f 
ership  to  all  Americans.  And  your  new  lead- 
ers are  adding  distinction  to  Nebraska's  name. 
Governor  Morrison,  im.prcssive  to  me  be- 
cause he  is  an  effective  Governor  in  dealing 
with  the  diffictilt  problems  which  I  know 
Governors  face,  is  achieving  a  nationwide 
rcptftation — in  part  because  of  what  he  is 
doing  for  Nebraska,  a  story  yon  know  better 
than  I— but,  even  more  important,  because 
of  what  he  is,  becatise  of  the  things  for  which 
he  stands,  and  because  of  the  qualities  of 
leadership  he  brings  to  American  public  life. 
We  wotild  be  proud  to  have  him  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Lt.  Gov.  Phil  Sorensen  is  the  envy  cf 
those  of  us  who  are  past  the  half-century 
mark  because  he  is  already  running  fast  at 
an  age  when  we  had  not  yet  reached  the 
starting  line.     He  Is  clearly  a  young  man  of 


F.bility  and  talent  who  knows  ho'W  to  get 
things  done  and  who  will  go  far. 

Congressman  Claik  Callan  Is  a  distin- 
guished freshman  Congresman  who  is  al- 
ready making  an  Impact  and  getting  results 
m  Washington  for  Nebraska  and  Nebraska 
farmers.  That  isn't  easy  for  a  freshman  to 
dck  I  know,  because  my  freshman  years  are 
not   too  far  behind   me. 

He  takes  his  place  beside  the  mejority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  a  distinguished  Senate 
committee  chairman,  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  a  powerful  House 
comm.ittee  chairman,  in  saving  veterans  hos- 
pitals which  had  been  scheduled  to  close 
m  their  states.  I  am  going  to  make  an 
appointment  with  him  next  week  to  learn 
how  he  does  it.  I  am  impressed,  as  I  know 
you  are.  by  these  leadei?  and  their  high 
Ijromise  for  Nebraska  and  our  country. 

It  is  my  task  tonight  to  speak  to  you  of 
victory  of  the  Democratic  Party,  of  the  Great 
Society,  and  of  what  they  mean  to  America. 
It  is  customary  to  do  so,  on  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  with  some  fire  and  brimstone  directed 
at  the  opposition.  I  will  disappoint  those 
who  expect  that  touch.  I  have  been  court- 
ing Republicans  so  long  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  speak  harshly  of  them.  More  importantly, 
there  is  constructive  work  to  be  done. 

What  is  the  Great  Society?    What  does  it 

mean? 

It  was  the  dream  of  Jefferson  and  those 
others  who  -wrote  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  the  exciting  and  perilous 
days  of  1775. 

it  was  the  goal  of  the  Constitution  makers 
of  1787. 

It  is  what  Americans  have  worked  and 
struggled   and   fought  for  ever  since. 

It  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
the  belief  that  otu:  country  will  achieve  ful- 
fillment in  the  fulfillment  of  each  of  her 
citizens. 

In  1810,  Jefferson  phrased  it  th.is  way: 
"The  freedcan  and  happines.s  of  man  are  the 
sole  objects  of  all  legitimate  government." 

Washington's  victory  at  Yorktown  did  not 
achieve  these  objects,  but  rather  the  freedom 
to  pursue  them.  His  victory  did  not  win 
for  his  countrymen  a  system  of  government, 
but  rather  the  freedom  to  choose  one.  And 
their  first  choice  was  a  bad  one.  Having 
fought  a  war  to  escape  the  abuses  of  the 
King's  government,  they  were  afraid  to  create 
an  effective  one  of  their  own. 

The  restilts  were  predictably  bad.  and  al- 
most disastrous  for  the  catise  of  freedom. 
The  world  saw  emerging  on  this  continent, 
not  a  single,  united  country,  but  13  small 
and  quarrelsome  ones — erecting  trade  bar- 
riers against  each  other — creating  competing 
and  worthless  currencies — Ignoring  national 
problems  and  national  responsibilities  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Doubts  arose  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  to  whether  freemen  could  govern  them- 
selves. The  veterans  of  Washington's  armies 
begged  him  to  make  himself  king. 

When  the  forefathers  gathered  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1787.  they  had  one  overriding  respon- 
sibility: to  find  a  way  for  freemen  to  con- 
sider their  common  problems,  to  form  com- 
mon judgments,  and  to  make  effective  com- 
mon decisions. 

Some  30  vears  later.  Jefferson.  In  the 
evening  of  his  life.  v^Titiug  to  a  friend  In 
England  said:  "We  have  demonstrated  on 
this  continent  that  a  government  so  modeled 
as  to  rest  continually  upon  the  wUl  of  the 
whole  society  is  a  practicable  government." 
That  has  been  the  test  and  the  measure  of 
our  national  policies  even  since — to  find 
practicable  wavs  to  meet  the  problems  and  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  on  the  road  to  the 
fulfillment  of  man.  It  is  the  test  and  the 
measure  of  the  Great  Society  and  the  man 
who  leads  us  toward  It— Lv-ndon  JohnBon. 

And  our  system  has  worked.     It  has  en- 
abled us  to  preserve  freedom  and.  at  the  same 
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time,  to  deal  effectively  with  our  common 
problems. 

Consider  where  we  began  and  where  we 
axe.  Three  million  people  clustered  in  13 
weak  colonies,  huddled  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, have  become  190  million  people,  span- 
ning the  continent,  who  are  the  most  power- 
ful influence  and  force  for  good  on  tlie  face 
of  the  globe. 

To  travel  that  distance  we  have  moved 
successfully  through  a  great  Civil  War  which 
threatened  to  destroy  us;  we  have  filled  and 
developed  tlie  vast  open  spaces  of  the  West: 
we  have  met  and  niastered  the  industrial 
revolution  in  a  way  which  is  the  supreme 
example  of  the  world,  irier.d  and  foe  aliis-e; 
we  have  absorbed  millic?ns  upon  millions  of 
immigrants  from  overseas,  who  spoke  with 
a  variety  of  tongues,  and  so  many  of  whom 
had  no  tradition  In  the  practices  of  free- 
dom: and  we  have  dominated  the  victories 
and  the  aftermath  of  two  World  Wars. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  achieved 
the  form  and  the  purpose  of  onr  society 
in  1789.  That  was  only  the  beginning  of 
tlie  long  Journey  toward  our  goal.  We  must 
press  on.  We  have  been  committed  to  our 
goal  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
But  we  have  learned  that  the  achieveme:it 
of  that  goal  has  become  more  difficult,  more 
complex,  more  frustrating — yes,  almost  more 
Impossible — with  every  passing  day. 

We  all  know  the  problems.  Here  at 
home — 

The  growing  pressures  of  populatioii  and 
what  they  are  doing — to  our  cities,  to  our 
highways,  to  our  schools,  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  to  our  water,  and  to  ovir  people. 

The  incredible  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology— which  lengthen  life,  shorten  dis- 
tances, and  produce  new  and  marvelous  and 
even  useless  physical  things  almost  faster 
than  we  can  use  them  constructively. 

The  accelerating  obsolescence  and  waste  of 
these  physical  things — but.  even  more  im- 
portantly, of  yesterday's  ide:).s  and  answers 
to  the  accompanying  problems  of  living  to- 
gether and  working  together. 

The  greed  and  the  dishonest^',  the  crime 
and  the  corruption,  the  prejudice  and  the 
discrimination  which  threaten  the  deterio- 
ration and  breakdown  of  decency  and  or- 
der, and  of  the  civilizing  qualities  which 
prompt  men  to  love  and  resjx?ct  and  help 
each  other. 


Around  the  world — 

The  prospects  for  the  ultimate  triimiph  of 
decency  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  nobler 
instincts  of  man  are  no  less  discouraging. 

The  drive  and  determination  of  peoples  for 
better  lives,  above  the  level  of  ignorance  and 
poverty  and  disease,  are  caught  up  and 
frustrated  by  ignoble  men,  ruthless  systems 
of  governnient.  ancient  prejudices  and 
hatreds. 

These  problems  and  the  e  obstacles — hero 
at  home  and  in  our  world — are  the  day-to- 
day work  of  our  country.  Are  they  more  Ihun 
we  can  manage?  That  depends  upon  hfiw 
much  we  are  willing  to  try. 

At  the  very  out.set  of  my  polUual  Ulc.  I 
expressed  some  doubt,  to  an  old  friend,  about 
the  wisdom  of  my  decision  to  subject  my- 
self to  the  burdens  and  the  saciifices,  tlie 
slings  and  arrows,  of  a  ix)lltical  careev.  The 
wise  old  man — an  ardent  and  lifelong  Re- 
publican, I  niight  add — said  to  nit":  "MusKir:, 
as  long  as  you  are  in  tliis  world,  yoti  slioiild 
be  n  part  of  it." 

His  own  life  was  the  best  definition  of  what 
he  meant.  He  did  not  have  a  political  career, 
but,  in  every  way,  he  was  very  t^iuch  a  port 
of  his  community  and  his  State, 

To  a  noteworthy  and  unusual;  degree,  he 
seems  to  have  cast  his  actions  and  tlioughts, 
in  his  law  practice  and  in  his  burlncss  affairs. 
in  the  context  of  his  coiicept  of  the  larijcr 
public  interest. 

He  believed  that  maii  can  imbrove — both 
his  purposes  and  his  ability  to  a(3hieve  them. 

He  believed  in  the  e.-sential  d^ire  of  man 
to  do  so  and.  in  so  doing,  to  Advance  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

He  believed  that,  in  order  to  do  so.  each  of 
us  must  apply  our  intelligence,  our  creative 
force,  our  will,  and  our  courage  to  the  task. 

He  believed  that  each  of  us  can  be  sustained 
by  faitli  in  each  other,  notwithstanding  the 
humaii  weaknesses  and  the  sfcortciniinrs 
which  accumulate  so  much  evidpiice  to  un- 
dermine that  faith. 

These  were  not  the  innocent  belief.^  of  a 
child,  but  tlie  hardened  convictions  of  a 
warmhearted,  tough-minc'ed  old  man  who, 
for  more  than  90  years,  lived  consUintly  as  a 
part  of  this  world. 

Unfortunately,  there  arc  m;iny  who  do  not 
share  my  old  friend's  attitude  toR^'ard  demo- 
cratic government.  There  are  the  doubt- 
ers— the    cynical    citizens    and    the    cynical 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pi-o  tempore    <^Mr,  Metcalf*. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  infinite  in  mercy,  love,  and 
power:  We  come  with  the  consciousness 
that  apart  from  Thee,  all  is  vanity;  that 
all  other  cisterns  are  empty  and  broken; 
and  that  in  Thee,  alone,  is  the  fountain 
of  life. 

From  the  fret  and  fever  of  the  vexed 
world's  problems,  from  all  thought  of 
the  praise  or  blame  of  men,  from  dis- 
cordant noises  and  confused  conceptions 
which  beat  upon  our  senses,  at  noontide 
we  -would  follow  the  beaten  path  to  the 
quietness  of  Thy  presence. 

Guide  us  to  make  every  personal  and 
national  blessing  a  transparent  window 
in  the  temple  of  service,  so  that  Thy 
spirit  can  shine  tlirough  it  in  glory  for 
human  good. 


Grant  that  our  heart*;  may  be  slirines 
of  prayer,  our  homes  nurseries  of  virtue, 
our  personalities  centers  of  contagious 
good  will,  and  our  Nation  an  in.spirinfi 
bulwark  for  the  oppressed  and  a  flaming: 
beacon  of  hope  whose  beams  will  battle 
the  darkness  in  all  the  world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


I 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfibi.d,  aitd  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  procecdine.s  of  Tuesday, 
June  1,  1965.  was  dispensed  ^ith. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


leaders — who  generate  apathy  to  public 
wrongs  and  resistance  to  change. 

Iii  maiiy  ways,  they  are  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  the  public  interest.  For 
wherever  there  is  cynicism,  there  is  distrust. 
Wherever  there  is  distJust,  there  is  fear,  and 
wherever  tlierc  is  fear,  faith  in  each  other  is 
endangered. 

There  .are  the  cynical  leaders.  We  all  know 
thcni.  Some  of  them  entered  public  service 
as  cynics,  looking  to  public  office  as  a  means 
to  wealth  and  power:  and  betrayal  of  tb.e 
public  ti'ust  is  their  daily  jiractice. 

Some  oi  them  have  bccoiiie  cynics  bec.iu.;e 
of  the  wrongs  tlicy  have  suffered  and  tlie  in- 
justices they  have  seen  committed.  In  them 
the  light  of  public  life  has  burned  out.  And 
there  are  the  cynical  citizens  who.  for  good 
rca.sons  or  none,  distrust  politics  and  poli- 
tical leaders.  They  are  like  the  soap  manu- 
facturer who  advertised  that  his  soap  was 
so  strong  it  could  "wash  the  reptiUition  of  a 
politician  clean." 

They  discourage  public  participation  in 
the  political  process. 

They  encourage  the  destruction  of  confi- 
dence'in  law  and  in  the  men  who  make  and 
administer  the  laws. 

In  extreme  cases,  we  find  them  in  open  de- 
fiance  of  our  institutions  and  of  the  rights  of 
free  people  under  our  Constitution. 

Thc-se  cynics,  citizens  aiid  leaders  alike, 
are  not  justified — by  our  national  experience 
or  by  the  story  of  man.  Btit  their  numbers 
and  their  influence  are  growing. 

My  father  c:ime  to  thi.s  country  at  tlie  turn 
of  the  century.  He  spent  long  hours  telling 
me  of  what  he  left  behind  and  what  he  found 
here. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  who 
knows  our  national  experience,  who  has 
studied  the  American  story,  who  fully  reali?,es 
the  obstacles  we  liave  overcome,  can  but  be- 
lieve deeply  tiiat  we  have  found  the  best  way 
over  conceived  for  meii  to  live  and  worK  to- 
gether in  order,  justice,  and  i>eace. 

Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  created  the 
Great  Society.  My  father  came  to  it,  I  w.is 
born  in  it.  You  and  I.  fis  members  of  the 
only  political  party  founded  by  men  who  also 
heli>ed  establish  our  system,  understand  the 
duty  and  tlie  resixinsibility  imposed  ujk):! 
each  of  us  iii  that  society.  And  we  have  a 
clear  vision  of  the  future  and  its  promise 
when  we  finally  achieve  the  fulfillment  of 
man. 


House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HI?.  1853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Delina; 

H.R.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Marks: 

H.R.  1908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cliester 
(Abramczyk)   Hill; 

H  R.  358-1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federp.l 
C'o.il  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
miiics:   and 

H.R.  8639.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  ot  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1066. 
and  for   other  purpo.=es. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  si.qnature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  435.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Idaiio,   and   for   other   purposes: 

H.R.  1867,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles; 
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HR.2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Yates  and  others; 

Hi?  3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  'Vermoiit 
M;ip!e  Orchards,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt.: 

H.R.  3074,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L,  Stevens; 

H.R.  3899.  Aii  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  R. 
Slicairer    ^-    Soiif:    and 

H  R.  751)7.  An  act  to  establish  the  veterans 
reopened  insurance  fund  in  tlie  Ti'easury 
and  to  authorize  initial  capital  to  operate 
insurance  progrant  under  title  38,  United 
Stales  Code,  section  7'25. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  1863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Delina: 

H.R.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Marks:  aftd 

H.R.  1908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
(Abramczyk)  Hill;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

HR.8639.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commcroc,  tlie  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
aiid  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted 
to  meet  dui-ing  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  the  area,  based  in  part,  at  least,  on 
his  position  as  consul  general  at  Hong 
Kong  for  several  years.  Mr.  Green,  who 
is  a  distinguished  public  servant,  is  going 
to  a  most  difficult  assignment.  We  wish 
him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busine.ss. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  M.  Leddy,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRFJD 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to 
be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of 
5  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.   Alternate   Governor  of  the  Inter-  ' 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  returns  to  legislative 
session,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  list  of 
nominees  presented  today,  whose  nomi- 
nations the  Senate  has  confirmed,  is  an 
extremely  capable  list. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  special  word  for 
Marshall  Green,  who  is  to  be  our  new- 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia. Mr.  Green  is  an  extremely  capa- 
ble Foreign  Service  officer.  He  knows 
the  Far  East  quite  well.  He  is  not  only 
competent,  but  has  a  wide-ranging  view 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
.  RIVER   BASIN   PLANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
255,  H.R.  6755. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6755)  authorizing  additional  appropri- 
ations for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
•"of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  in  the  table  after  line  2,  in  the  first 
line,  to  insert: 

Alabama-Coosa. -March   2.    1945- -$38,000,000 

In  the  second  line  of  the  table,  in  the 
amount  for  the  "Arkansas  River",  to 
strike  out  "$115,000,000"  and  insert 
•■$290,000,000";  in  the  third  line  of  the 
table,  in  the  amount  for  the  "Brazos 
River",  to  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$14,000,000";  in  the  foui'th  line  of 
the  table,  in  the  amount  for  "Central  and 
Southern  Florida",  to  strike  out  "$11,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$30,000,000";  in  the 
fifth  line  of  the  table,  in  the  amount  for 
the  "Columbia  River",  to  strike  out  "$73,- 
■  000,000"  and  insert  "$223,000,000";  after 
.  the  fifth  line  of  the  table,  to  strike  out: 
Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel.. 

August  18.  1941.. 

$10,000,000 


*      In  the  line  following  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  to  insert: 
Lower  Mississippi- -May  15.  l928-.$53.000.000 

In  the  seventh  line  of  the  table,  in  the 
amount  for  the  "Missouri  River",  to 
strike  out  "$24,000,000"  and  insert 
"$116,000,000";  in  the  eighth  line  of  the 
table,  in  the  amount  for  the  "Ohio 
River",  to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$89,000,000";  in  the  ninth  line  of 
the  table,  in  the  amount  for  the  "Oua- 
chita River",  to  strike  out  "$1,000,000" 
and  insert  "$11,000,000";  in  the  tenth 
line  of  the  table,  in  the  amount  for  the 
"Upper  Mississippi  River",  to  strike  out 
"$14,000,000"  and  insert  "$27,000,000"; 
in  the  eleventh  line  of  the  table,  in  the 
amount  for  the  "West  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River",  to  strike  out  "$6,000,000" 
and  insert  "$17,000,000";  in  line  4.  after 
the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "section";  in  the  same  line,  after 
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the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$263,- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$908,000,000";  after 
line  5,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  previoiis  authori- 
zations, the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Hudson  River  Waterway,  New  York,  project, 
approved  In  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  30.  1935,  as  amended,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000. 

And,  after  line  10.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  previous  f.uthoriza- 
tions,  the  completion  of  the  coinprehensive 
plan  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in 
the  Los  Angeles  River  Basin,  approved  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  August  18,  1941,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized at  an  estimated  cost  of  $31,000,000. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  May  12, 
1965.  It  provides  for  increases  in  mone- 
taiy  authorizations  for  13  river  basin 
plans  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  increased 
authorizations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
cover  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  various  river  and  harbor,  fiaod  control, 
and  multiple-purpose  projects  within  the 
plans. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and 
1938.  Congress  approved  multiproject  de- 
velopment plans  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
river  basins,  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment, and  other  allied  water  pur- 
poses. Congressional  approval  embraced 
in  each  case  the  entire  plan;  but  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertakings 
and  the  length  of  time  anticipated  for 
their  realization,  Congress  limited  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  to  the  amounts  ex- 
pected to  be  required  for  only  the  ensuing 
several  years. 

In  later  acts.  Congress  approved  plans 
for  additional  river  basins,  and  also  in- 
creased the  monetary'  authorizations  for 
the  basins  previously  authorized,  to  the 
extent  needed  to  provide  for  further  ap- 
propriations. It  has  been  customary  to 
include  such  increased  basin  authoriza- 
tions, where  needed,  in  omnibus  river  and 
harbor  and  flood  control  bills. 

Presently,  there  are  21  river  basin  plans 
that  are  subject  to  monetary  limita- 
tions— ranging  from  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin,  in  New  England,  to  the  Los 
Angeles  River  Basin,  in  California. 

In  pa.ssing  House  bill  6755.  the  Hou.se 
expressed  grave  concern  regarding  the 
present  status  of  work  on  certain  of  there 
river  basin  plans.  It  indicated  that  if 
this  measure  were  not  enacted  into  law 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  curtail  the  awarding  of  contracts, 
with  the  consequence  that  delays  would 
be  experienced  in  completing  the  various 
projects. 

At  the  present  rate  of  appropriations, 
10  basin  plans,  out  of  the  total  of  21.  will 
not  have  sufficient  authorization  to  cover 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  total  deficit  will  amount  to 
$263  million.  This  is  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

We  certainly  have  no  intention  or  de- 
sire to  delay  any  of  the  projects  con- 
tained in  these  previously  approved  basin 
plans.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
for  increasing  the  available  monetary  au- 
thorizations for  a  number  of  these  plans, 


in  order  to  provide  for  anticipated  ap- 
propriations. However,  it  has. been  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  include  such  increases  in  an  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill;  and,  toward  this 
end,  the  committee  has  been  hold'ng 
extensive  public  hearings  on  such  a  bill, 
including  the  need  for  increase."*  in  mone- 
tary authorizations.  I  note  tliat  tliis  is 
the  first  consideration  of  a  major  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  since  19G2. 

Tiie  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
V,''orks  initiated  public  hearing.s  on  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  in  March 
of  this  year.  Hearings  were  continued  in 
April  and  in  May.  and  will  be  concluded 
with  a  week's  testimoiiy  in  June. 

Testimony  concerning  basili  mone- 
tary authorizations  has  been  received 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, in  connection  with  the  oon.sidera- 
tion  of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  Tlie  committee  has  been  informed 
that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  desires  the 
approval  of  at  least  2  years  of  monetary 
authorization,  or  the  amount  necessary 
to  pro\ide  for  nnpropriationa  through 
the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  committee  will  continue  its  con- 
sideration of  a  general  omnibus  author- 
ization mea.sure.  in  the  expectation  that 
such  proposed  lejri.^lation  will  reach  the 
Senate  floor  this  month.  It  ib  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  House  v.ill  act 
upon  such  a  bill  when  it  is  received. 

However,  since  the  House  has  acted 
on  basin  authorizations  only,  and  is  con- 
cerned about  the  element  of  time,  this 
bill  can  be  acted  upon  at  this  time  and 
can  be  followed  sliortly  by  the  general 
omnibus  authorization  bill. 

The  committee  feels  that  sufficient 
monetary  authorizations  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  provide  for  approprintions  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  amend  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  increase 
the  amounts  contained  therein  suffi- 
ciently to  adequately  cover  tlie  esti- 
mated appropriations  through  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  emergency  which  requires  a  1-year 
increase. 

The  committee  has  recommended  in- 
creases for  13  basin  plans,  totelino:  $944 
million.  This  includes  increases  for  the 
Alabama-Coo.sa,  Arkansas,  Bmzos,  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida,  Columbia, 
lower  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oua- 
chita, upper  Mississippi,  and  West 
Branch  Susquehanna  River  Basins. 

In  addition,  there  is  included  in  the 
bill  language  authorizing  the  completion 
of  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  River  Wa- 
terway, N.Y..  and  the  Los  Angeles 
River  Basin  projects.  It  was  considered 
desirable  to  do  this,  since  botii  projects 
require  only  small  amounts  of  monetary 
authorization  after  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  language  included  will  insure  tiic 
completion  of  these  projects  on  sched- 
ule, subject,  of  course,  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds. 

While  I  feel  that  legislation  providing 
for  increases  in  monetary  authorization 
appropriately  belongs  in  tlie  general 
omnibus  bill,  since  House  bill  6755  has 
been  passed  by  the  House,  it  would  facil- 


itate matters  to  have  action  taken  on 
this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Report 
No.  266,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REro:;D, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF    TIIE    BILL 

Tiic  purpose  of  H.R.  C755,  as  amended.  Is 
to  auLhori^-.c  rn  increase  in  the  monetary  ;i\i- 
thorizaticns  for  certain  comprehensive  ri.cr 
basin  plan.^^  previously  approved  by  the  Cju- 
grcss. 

AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  Ci.mmitlco  on  PuLilic  Works  of  the 
Senate  has  considered  H.R,  6755  as  passed  by 
the  House.  It  is  of  tlie  opinion  that  an  om- 
nibus authorization  bill  including  necessary 
increases  in  monet-iry  authorization  shculd 
be  enacted  early  in  i905.  Toward  this  ob- 
jective, the  committee  has  been  holding  ex- 
tensive public  hoarinr^s.  Testimony  has  been 
received  from  the  Corp^  of  Engineers,  M  ru- 
bers of  Congress,  local  interests,  and  others. 
Tlie  committee  initiated  hearings  early  in 
March  with  the  hope  of  reporting  a  bill  early 
in  n.scal  ye.ir  lOGG.  This  is  still  the  cbjcc- 
tive. 

However,  since  H.R.  6755  has  been  enacted 
by  the  House  as  a  vehicle  for  bacin  authori- 
z.itions  only,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  legislation  should  be  acted  upon  at 
this  time  to  be  foi:ov%cc1  shortly  by  the  gen- 
eral omnibus  authoriz;itio!i  bill. 

The  committee  fccLs  that  sufficient  mone- 
tary authorizations  T.hor.ld  be  made  available 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  for  au- 
propriations  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Addi- 
tional authorization  will  be  considered  in 
the  omnibus  authorization  bill  for  navip  .- 
tion  and  flood  control  which  la  currently 
underway.  Tlierefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends amendments  to  the  House  bill  tnat 
would  incrca.^e  the  ba-in  authorizations  to 
a!i  amount  to  adequately  cover  estimated  ap- 
propriations through  hscal  year  1967,  or  lor 
a  period  of  2  ye.irs. 

In  the  ca'se  of  the  Great  Lakcs-Hud.'^on 
River  Waterway.  N.Y.,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
River  Basin  projects,  tlic  committee  has  in- 
cluded language  in  the  bill  authorizing  tlie 
completio.n  of  there  projects.  It  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  do  this  since  both  proj- 
ects require  only  small  amounts  of  mone- 
tary authorization  after  fi;;cal  year  1DG7.  Tlie 
language  inserted  by  the  committee  will  In- 
."^ure  the  completion  of  these  projects  on 
schedule,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds. 

CF.NF.R.AL    STATC?.IENT 

In  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and  1038, 
Congress  approved  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  river  basins  throu,;:li- 
out  the  Nation  in  the  lnterc.-,t  of  flood  on- 
tro!,  navigation,  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment, and  other  allied  water  purpo.^es.  Cou- 
prcsnlonal  approval  embraced  in  each  c.-^e 
tiie  entire  plan,  but  because  of  the  n-ingni- 
tude  of  the  undertakings  and  the  length  of 
time  anticipated  for  their  realization.  Con- 
gress limited  authorization  of  funds  to  the 
amounts  expected  to  be  required  for  only  t!.c 
ensuing  several  years.  In  later  acts.  Congress 
approved  plans  for  additional  river  basins 
and  al5D  incrca.'^ed  the  monetary  authorlra- 
tions  for  those  ba;::ins  previously  attthori.'cd 
to  the  extent  needed  to  provide  for  further 
r p:;ropri'.''tions.  It  has  been  cuFlomnry  to 
include  such  incre.vced  ba^an  authoriz'ritions, 
where  needed,  in  omnibus  river  and  harbor 
and  flood  control  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  and  agreed  to, 
en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  <  H.R.  6755 '  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr;  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  a  Calif ornian.  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  constitute  authorization  for  a 
continuance  toward  completion  of  the 
vitally  necessary  Los  Angeles  County 
flood  control  district  works,  so  ably  un- 
dertalfcn  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  conjunction  with  the  people  in 
that  vpst  metropolitan  area.  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Woi'ks,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNaMara]  and  to  all  other 
members  of  that  committee.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  who  have  so  expeditious- 
ly brought  the  subject  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  measure  contains  author- 
izing legislation  that  is  vitally  necessary 
to  various  parts  of  the  country. 


poses;    to  the   Committee  on   Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PrLBRicHT  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2074.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  in 
order  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  surveys,  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  jDrotecting  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  2075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham  A. 
Osipovich:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.2076.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    KU    Ja 
Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony 
N.  Manoll:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RESOLUTION 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MISS  HELEN 
KELLER  ON  HER  85TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHEL)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
110)  to  congratulate  Miss  Helen  Keller 
on  her  85th  birthday,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hill,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2068.  A  bill  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
from  activities  which  dilute  the  distinctive 
quality  of  a  trademark  or  trade  name  or 
which  otherwise  constitute  unfair  commer- 
cial activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.BARTLETT: 
S.2069.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  vessel  ex- 
change provisions  of  section  510(1)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  extend  such 
provisions  for  an  additional  5  years,  and  for 
other  puriKises;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
8.  2070.  A  bin  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of   the   U.S.   District   Court  for   the   District 
of  South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.207i.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  basic  au- 
thority for  the  U.S*.  Information  Agency: 

S.  2072.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  contribution 
by  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  and 

S.  2073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional   appropriations,   and   for   other   pur- 


The  bill  (S.  2068)  to  provide  injunc- 
tive relief  from  activities  which  dilute 
the  distinctive  quality  of  a  trademark  or 
trade  name  or  which  otherwise  con- 
stitute unfair  commercial  activities  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CIVIL  REDRESS  TO  PERSONS  DAM- 
AGED BY  UNFAIR  COMMERCIAL 
ACTIVITIES  IN  OR  AFFECTING 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  civil  redress  to  persons  damaged 
by  unfair  commercial  activities  in  or  af- 
fecting commerce.  Recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ti-ademarks  and  Un- 
fair Competition  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  bill 
is  designed  to  create  a  uniform  body  of 
Federal  law  on  unfair  competition,  en- 
forcible  in  the  Federal  courts,  in  cases 
where  interstate  commerce  is  affected. 

The  bill  has  been  previously  introduced 
both  by  myself  and  by  Congressman 
Lindsay  in  the  House.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  bill  was  provided 
by  the  chairman  of  the  section  of  patent, 
trademark  and  copyright  law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  expressing  the 
approval  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

The  bill  has  received  additional  atten- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Trademarks 
and  Unfair  Competition  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  slight  modifications  suggested  by  it 
have  been  incorporated.  A  parallel 
measiu-e  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Lindsay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  refened. 


EXTEND    VESSEL    EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  broaden  the  vessel  exchange  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  to 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional  5 
years. 

This  5-year  program  was  initiated  on 
July  5,  1960.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
the  unsubsidlzed  operators  in  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  could  exchange  war-built  vessels 
being  used  by  the  operators  for  larger 
and  more  eflBcient  Government-owned 
vessels  in  the  reserve  fleet  with  the  op- 
erators paying  the  difference  in  value  to 
the  United  States. 

The  program  has  been  a  success. 
Fifty-two  vessels  have  been  involved  in 
exchange  agreements  during  the  past  5 
years.  Use  has  been  made  of  surplus 
vessels  in  the  reserve  fleet  and  thereby 
reduced  reserve  fleet  maintenance  costs. 
"Jhe  Government  has  benefited  also  in 
increased  Treasury  receipts  of  over  $3 
million  from  ship  sales.  The  U.S.  active 
merchant  fleet,  particularly  the  tramp 
fleet,  has  been  improved.  American 
^ipyards  have  undertaken  $100  million 
in  repair  work  from  the  program.  I 
therefore,  believe,  that  the  program 
should  be  continued. 

I  also  believe  the  act  should  be  expand- 
ed to  permit  vessel  operators  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  who  have  vessels  built  be- 
fore 1939.  to  benefit  from  the  vessel  ex- 
change program  and  to  permit  surplus 
tanker  vessels  in  the  reserve  fleet  to  be 
exchanged,  but  only  if  the  vessel  will  not 
be  employed  as  a  tanker  and  restricted  to 
the  domestic  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  20691  to  broaden  the  ves- 
sel exchange  provisions  of  section  510*1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  ex- 
tend such  provisions  for  an  additional  5 
years,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bartlett.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
dk  Commerce. 


A  BILL   PROVIDING   FOR   THE  DIS- 

TRICT       COURT       IN       WESTERN 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  South  Dakota  to  hold 
court  for  its  western  division  in  Dead- 
wood  and  Rapid  City. 

Currently,  the  western  division  of  the 
court  holds  regular  sessions  under  sec- 
tion 122  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  in 
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Deadwood.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  announced  the 
completion  of  a  survey  indicating  the 
need  for  a  Federal  building  in  Rapid  City. 
In  formulating  plans  to  authorize  this 
structure.  I  believe  that  the  GSA  should 
examine  every  possible  Federal  need. 
Presently,  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
court  to  meet  in  Rapid  City,  and.  with 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  attention 
can  be  directed  to  programing  space 
in  this  proposed  structure  which  would 
.be  appropriate  to  accommodate  this  im- 
portant judicial  function. 

Though  the  court  itself  has  the  au- 
thority to  arrange  for  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral court,  it  can  only  do  so  within  the 
framework  of  sites  designated  by  the 
Congress  and  the  existence  of  adequate 
judicial  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2070)  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing terms  of  the  VS.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  South  Dakota  at  Rapid 
City,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BASIC    AUTHORITY    FOR    THE    U.S. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  and  ex- 
planation of  draft  legislation  from  the 
Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
dated  May  21,  1965,  in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen-ed;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  explanation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2071)  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fxjlbright, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Di- 
rector" and  the  "Agency",  respectively) 
may — 

(a)  employ,  without  regard  to  th^  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  aliens  abroad 
lor  services  in  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  translation  or  narration  of  colloquial 
speech  In  foreign  languages  when  suitably 
qualified  United  States  citizens  are  not  avail- 


able (such  aliens  to  be  Investigated  for  such 
employment  In  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Director  and  the  Attorney 
General).  Such  persons  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States.  If  otherwise  qualified,  as 
nonimmigrants  imdcr  section  101  (r)  (15)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(a)  (15)  )  for  such  time  and  under 
such  conditions  and  procedures  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
tlie  Attorney  General; 

(b)  pay  travel  expenses  of  aliens  employed 
abroad  for  service  in  the  United  States  and 
their  dependents  to  and  from  tbe  United 
States; 

(c)  Incur  expenses  for  entettalnment 
within  the  United  States  within  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  for  in  appro- 
priation Acts; 

(d)  obt.Tln  insurance  on  cfflclal  motor 
vehicles  operated  by  the  Agency  In  foreign 
countries;  and  pay  the  expenses  incident 
thereto; 

(e)  pay  claims  to  any  persons,  la  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  each  in  tlie  manner 
authorized  in  section  2734,  as  amended,  of 
Title  10,  of  the  United  States  Cbde  when 
such  claims  arise  in  foreign  countries,  as 
though  the  Director  were  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  and  as  though  ofTicers 
and  employees  of  the  Agency  were  commis- 
sioned officers  and  members  of  tiie  Armed 
Forces; 

(f)  advance  funds  within  the  raeanlng  of 
section  3348  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended; 

(g)  employ  aliens  by  contract  for  services 
abroad; 

(h)  provide  Ice  and  drinking  water 
abroad; 

(i)  pay  excise  taxes  on  negotiable  instru- 
ments abroad; 

(j)  pay  the  actual  expense  of  preparing 
and  transporting  to  their  former  homes  tlie 
remains  of  persons,  not  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees,  who  may  die  iiway  from 
their  hemes  while  participating  In  Agency 
activities; 

(k)  rent  or  lease,  for  periods  of  less  than 
ten  years,  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 
living  quarters  for  persons  engaged  in  Agency 
activities  abroad; 

(1)  maintain,  improve,  and  repair  prop- 
erties u.=;ed  for  Information  activities  In 
foreign  countries; 

(m)  furnish  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
Government  owned  or  leased  property 
abroad; 

(n)  pay  travel  expenses  of  employees  at- 
tending official  international  conferences, 
without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Regulations  and  to  the  rates 
of  per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses  under  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842),  but  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  comparable  Rllowances 
approved  for  such  conferences  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriated  funds  made  available 
to  the  Agency  for  any  fiscal  year  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  out- 
side the  continental  United  States,  including 
travel  of  dependents  and  transportation  of 
p>ersonal  effects,  household  goodat  or  auto- 
mobiles of  such  personnel  shall  be  available 
for  all  such  expenses  In  connection  with 
travel  or  transportation  which  bc^ns  in  that 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  travel  orders  issued 
In  that  year,  notwithstanding  th*  fact  that 
such  travel  or  transportation  mivy  not  be 
completed  until  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665),  any  contract  for 
the  use  of  international  radio  stations  and 
facilities  may  provide,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director,  that  the  United  States  will  in- 
demnify the  owners  and  operators  of  said 
radio  stations  and  facilities  from  kuch  funds 
as  may  be  thereafter  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  against  either  or  both  of  the  follow- 


ing but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  may  arise 
out  of  the  direct  performance  of  the  con- 
tract and  to  the  extent  not  compensated  by 
insurance  or  otherwise: 

(1)  Claims  (including  reasonable  expenses 
of  litigation  or  settlement)  by  third  persons 
for  death,  bodily  injury,  or  loss  cf  or  damage 
to  property,  from  a  risk  that  the  contract 
defines  as  unusually  hazardous. 

(2)  Loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the 
contractor  from  a  risk  that  the  contract  de- 
fines as  un\isually  hazardous. 

(b)  A  conlrjct,  made  under  subsection 
(a),  tlicit  provides  for  indemnification  must 
also  provide  for — 

( 1 )  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any 
cL'iini  or  suit  acrainst  the  contractor  for  the 
deatli,  bodily  injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property;  and 

CJ)  control  of  or  a-sslstance  in  the  defense 
by  the  United  States,  at  its  election,  of  that 
sui:  or  claim. 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
."^cction  (a)  unle.^s  tlie  Director  certifies  that 
the  amount  is  just  and  reasonable. 

(d)  Each  contractor  which  Is  a  party  to 
an  indemnification  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  and  maintain  financial 
protection  of  such  type  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Director  shall  require  to  cover  lia- 
bility to  tiiird  persons  and  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations  are  hereby  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such 
appropriations  and  appropriations  for  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  radio  facilities 
ni  ty  ba  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Fulbright  arc  as  follows: 

U.S.   Information  Agenct, 

Wa:^hington,  May  21,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  HtrMPHREY, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "to  provide 
certain  b.asic  authority  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency",  and  an  explanation 
thereof.  The  draft  bill  has  also  been  stib- 
mltted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ex- 
cept for  the  deletion  of  a  section  which 
would  ha\e  authorized  indefinite  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  appointments,  and 
the  substitution  of  "Director"  for  "Secre- 
tary of  State"  in  section  1(a),  the  proposed 
draft  legislation  is  Identical  to  S.  2213  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress.  The  authority  for  indefinite 
Reserve  Officer  appointments  was  deleted 
from  this  draft  bill  since  such  authority  has 
been  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign .Service  Act.  The  second  change  from 
S.  2213  noted  above  Is  merely  a  technicul 
change  to  confirm  to  provisions  currently 
proposed  for  the  Agency  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  proposed  bill  Is,  In  effect,  a  "point  of 
order  bill"  to  provide  basic  authority  to  sup- 
port items  traditionally  included  in  annual 
Agency  appropriations.  In  general,  the  pro- 
posals are  identical  with  the  language  reg- 
ularly included  in  such  appropriation  acts 
and  do  not  constitute  any  new  authority. 

Several  provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, however,  do  result  In  changes  in  the 
Agency's  statutory  authority.  These  pro- 
visions are: 

1.  Section  1(e)  authorizing  pajTnent  of 
meritorious  claims  against  the  Agency  aris- 
ing abroad  not  in  excess  of  $15,000.  and 

2.  Section  l(k)  authorizing  the  Agency  to 
lease  property  abroad  for  periods  of  less  tli.in 
10  years  end  permitting  lease  of  living  quar- 
ters for  persons  engaged  In  Agency  activities 
abroad  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Agency. 

Enactment  of  the  above  proposals  would 
conform  the  Agency's  basic  authority  to  its 
annual  appropriation  language  and  would 
provide  additional  authority  to  meet  admin- 
istrative requirements. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  admiiiistratlon's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  T.  Rowaw. 

Director. 

E:<r'I-ANATION    OF   Pr.OPOEKD    LrcISI.ATION 
BACKGROUND 

Annunl  aj'propriation  acts  of  tlie  Agency 
liave,  each  your  since  1953.  included  iioms 
\?hich  v.'cre  not  authorized  in  sub;.taniive 
l?gisir.tion  :ind  Whicli  were,  in  e:Tect,  general 
legislation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Both 
the  SUmciing  Rui»s  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Rules  cl  the  House  of  Representatives  make 
such  bubstanlive  le'^islaiion  in  an  nppro- 
priation  act  .<-:ubjcct  to  a  ppint  of  order  (rule 
XVI~2  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Stn-tc 
:kd  rule  XXI-2  Of  Uie  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Reiirescnt;aives) . 

Tliorcfore,  the  proposed  legislation  is.  fur 
the  most  part,  a  codification  in  basic  legis- 
Ution  of  aclininisti;uive  auth-  rities  which 
have  regularly  been  mnde  availnble  in  annu til 
nppropriation  arts.  In  general,  the  propcsals 
dre  identical  with  the  Lingunse  rcfiularly  in- 
ciudcd  in  such  .'.ppropriation  acts  ;ind  do  not 
Constitute  any  new  authority. 

(Several  provisioiis  of  the  proposed  lc;ji?!a- 
ion,  however,  do  rcf.uU  in  chances  in  the 
Lgciicy's  statutory  authority.  The.-e  pro- 
isions,  disciiG-sed  more  fully  below,  arc: 

1.  Section  1(c)  winch  authorizes  payment 
i)t  meritorious  claims  against  tlie  Agency 
iixising  abroad  not  in  cxccfs  of  S  15.000;  and 

2.  Sectioti  l(k)  which  axUhorizcs  Agency 
eases  nbry.id  for  periods  not  in  cxcers  of  10 
rears  and  the  leasing  of  livinn;  qtiarters  for 

persons  enpfi'tred  in  Arrmcy  activities  abroad 

I, 'ho  are  not  employees  of  the  Agency. 
In  addition  to  tiie  above  legislative 
hange?,  the  Agency  anticipates  tluit  iuiurc 
fippropriation  acts  will  not  include  the  fol- 
lowing language  wliich  heretofore  hris  ap- 
peared in  EVTch  acts: 

I  "Radio  activities  and  acqui.'-iticn  and  pro- 
duction of  motion  picttiros  und  visual  mate- 
rials and  purchase  or  rental  of  technical 
equipment  and  facilities  aicrefor,  narration. 
sCriptv/riting.  translation,  and  enj:nie(;rir.g 
services,  by  contr.ict  or  otherwise;  mainte- 
uance,  improvement,  and  repair  of  properties 
used  for  information  activities  in  foreign 
icbuntries." 
I  This  language  recites  in  specific  terms  cer- 
tain broad  authorities  which  are  includ'd 
in  tlie  more  comprehensive  provisions  of  the 
Asency's  basic  statutes  such  as  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  fimendcd,  tlie  Mutual  Ed- 
ucational nnd  Cultural  Exchange  .Act  of 
1961,  and  other  provisions  of  law  available  to 
it.  We  believe  that  the  deletion  of  the  above 
quoted  language  will  in  no  way  result  in 
a  diminution  of  Agency  legal  authority  and 
that  all  activii-ies  heretofore  carried  on  un- 
der the  quoted  provision  can  be  carried  on 
under  the  more  general  provisions  of  the 
Agency's  basic  statutes. 

SECTIOX-EY -SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1(a):  Tliis  subsection,  described 
below.  Is  similar  to  that  included  in  Agency 
appropriation  acts  since  the  establishment 
Of  the  Agency  in  1953  and  does  not  con- 
stitute any  enl.irgcment  of  existing  Agency 
authority. 

The    language    authorizes    the    .Agency   to 

employ   aliens   abroad   for   service   as   a   nar- 

I  rator    or    translator.      For   example.    It    may 

'    not  be  possible  to  find  in  the  United  States 

announcers  who  have  the  proper  accent  or 

who  are  familiar  with  the  up-to-date  idiom 

I    of  cerUiin  exotic  languages  or  dialects.     In 

I    such  instances  the  Agency  can  recruit  and 

employ    qualified   narrators    and    translators 

directly  from  abroad. 

No  new  authority. 


Section  1(b):  This  subsection  is  comple- 
mentary to  subsection  1(a)  and  simply  au- 
thorizes the  Agency  to  pay  travel  expenses 
of  alien  narrators  and  translators  and  their 
dependents  employed  abroad  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  their  country  of  resi- 
dence. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  1(C):  Agency  appropriation  acts 
have  regularly  included  atithority  similar 
to  tliat  proposed  in  subsection  1(c)  fur  en- 
tf>rtainnicnt  within  the  United  States.  Un- 
ci r  the  propofcd  laupu.-ige,  expenditures  for 
c:i..crtaii:nient  are  autlioiizod  only  wlien  and 
to  the  extent  .<:pecirica'.ly  provided  in  an  np- 
l^roiiriation  act. 
No  new  authority. 

Kcclion  1(d)  :  This  subsection  ruthoriirs 
the  Af^sncy  to  sccin-c  liability  insurance  on 
oiTicial  vehicles  opcr.-.tod  abroad.  It  is  com- 
mon pr.Ktice  for  Embassy  vehicles,  both 
State  Department  and  UKI.X.  to  carry  lia- 
bility insurance.  In  many  foreign  countries 
.'■uch  insurance  coverage  is  m;  ndatory  un- 
do:- locTl  law. 

The  Comptroller  General  hns  ruled  con- 
s:::KnMy  th:it  apinoprlatcd  fund's  may  not 
be  e:<pendcti,  in  the  absence  cf  statutory 
ritithority,  to  purchase  ii.£ur,.noe  to  cover  tl.e 
Go^ernjnent's  po  sibie  tort  liability  (19  C.G. 
708  I . 

Xo  r.cw  authority. 

Section  l(o)  :  This  subsection  difTers  frtm 
tort  c'aims  settlement  atithority  regularly 
included  in  Atiency  appropri.Uion  acts  in  that 
the  proposed  langtirge  authorizes  scti'.emcnt 
of  meritorious  cl;!!m~. 

It  is  an  integral  p:iru  of  the  Agency's  func- 
tion to  promote  and  maintnin  friendly  rcla- 
tinrs  with  propl^s  abroad.  It  is  cssciUial  in 
ruch  regard  to  be  able  to  mike  prompt  set- 
tlement of  meritorious  ovcrtca  claims,  when 
the  dronnge,  injury,  etc..  is  caused  by  activi- 
ties cf  the  Agency.  Our  past  authority — in 
t  pproipriaticn  acts — has  been  limited  to  "p.^.y- 
ment  of  tor<-  claim!-,  in  the  manner  author- 
ized In  the  fir.5t  pnr.i^r.tph  of  section  2672, 
ns  amended,  of  tiile  2.3  of  the  United  St.ttcs 
Code  when  such  claims  arise  in  foreign  coun- 
tries": the  cited  section  contains  The  aumin- 
i'  trative  settlemc;it  atithority  of  the  domestic 
Tort  ClalniG  Act.  Because  of  the  inappro- 
priate nature  of  the  cited  law.  and  because 
its  application  imposes  on  the  Agency  the 
unrealistic  nnd  virtually  impossible  require- 
me!it  of  claims  setilerient  "in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  act 
or  omission  occurred."  the  proposed  lanpuage 
would  relate  the  Ascncy's  foreign  claims  au- 
thority to  the  Military  Foreign  Claims  Act 
(10  U.S.C.  2734)  v.hich  was  specifically  draft- 
ed for  ure  by  the  armed  services  in  connec- 
tion with  noncombatant  operations  in  for- 
cicn  countries — its  language  begins.  "To  pro- 
mote and  maintain  friendly  relations  through 
the  prompt  settlement  of  meritorious 
c!:tims  *  *  *."  Also,  the  proposed  authority 
would  authorize  the  settlement  of  claims  up 
to  $15,000  as  In  the  Military  Claims  Act. 

Section  1(f):  This  subsection,  which  Is 
similar  to  authority  regularly  contained  in 
A'^ency  appropriation  acts,  permits  advance 
of  funds  to  grantees,  contractors,  and  others 
engaged  In  activities  which  further  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Agency  program.  Specific 
authority  for  advance  payments  is  required 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  SUitutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  which  reads 
in  p:-',rt: 

"No  advance  of  public  money  shall  be  made 
in  any  case  unless  authorized  by  the  appro- 
priation concerned  or  other  law." 
No  new  authority. 

Section  1(g):  This  subsection,  which  is 
similar  to  authority  regularly  contained  in 
Agency  appropriation  acts,  permits  the 
Agency  to  contract  wlh  aliens  abroad.  The 
nature  of  the  Agency's  program  Involving 
such  varied  activities  as  exhibits,  lectures, 
periodical  distribution,  etc.,  req\ilres  the  use 
of  local  contractual  services. 


Specific  statutory  authority  is  necessary  for 
employment  of  personal  services  by  contract 
as  a  result  of  numerous  decisions  of  the 
Comptroller  General  (25  C.G.  579;  26  C.G. 
468)  to  the  effect  that  all  employment  of  per- 
sonal services  must  be  by  appointment  in 
accordance  with  civil  service  and  classifica- 
tion laws  or  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  194G 
in  the  aosence  of  suituiory  uuihority  for  eni- 
plc>vment  by  contract. 
No  new  authority. 

Section  1th)  :  Tiie  Comptroller  Gencr..! 
has  ruled  (3  C.G.  828 »,  th.a  in  the  absencs 
of  specific  statutory  authority,  appropriated 
fluids  ci'i.iiot  be  used  to  purchase  ice  or 
drinking  water.  Agency  appropriation  acts 
i:ave  r-:'gularly  contained  such  authoiiiy. 
No  new  authority. 

Section  liii  :  The  Comptroller  General  has 
held  (19  C.G.  625).  that  in  the  a'osence  of 
specific  statutory  authority  therefor,  appro- 
priated funds  are  not  available  lor  payment 
of  excise  taxes  on  checks  drawn  on  U.S. 
Government  deposits  in  foreign  banks. 
*tAgcncy  appropri..ticn  acts  have  regularly  in- 
cluded such  authority. 
No  new  authority. 

Section  Kj):  Statutory  authority  exists 
for  tiie  transportation  of  remains  of  em- 
ploye.-'s  from  abroad  to  the  United  Statues. 
The  remains  of  persons  serving  abroad  un- 
der grant  or  contract  in  Agency  activities 
are  not  covered  by  existing  statutory  author- 
ity. 

The  proposed  subsection  is  simll.ar  to  au- 
thority regularly  included  in  Agency  appro- 
priation ,-iCts  to  permit  the  transportation 
to  the  United  States  of  remains  of  persons 
emrrced  in  .Agency  activities  abroad  who  are 
not  U..'3.  Government  employees. 
No  new  authority. 

Sections  Ck) .  (D .  and  (m)  :  These  subsec- 
tions are  similar  to  authority  regularly  in- 
cluded in  agency  appropriation  acts  for  rental 
and  maintenance  of  oSce  and  residential 
;  quarters.  At  present,  howc\  cr,  tire  language 
of  the  appropriation  act  authorizes  leases 
for  a  maxmium  of  5  years  and  dees  not  spe- 
cificitlly  authorize  leases  cf  living  quarters 
for  perEC;is  engaged  in  agency  programs 
abroad  who  are  not  Governmc:it  em.ployees. 
The  proposed  subsection  (k)  would  en- 
large agency  leasing  authority  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  10  years  and  would  authorize 
the  rental  and  maintenance  of  living  quar- 
ters not  only  for  Government  employees  as 
presently,  but  also  for  grantees  and  agency 
contractor  personnel  engaged  in  agency  ac- 
tivities abroad. 

It  is  believed  that  10-year  leases  may  re- 
sult In  lower  rents  for  the  longer  period. 
Oftentimes  landlords  are  interested  in  a  fixed 
.return  c  er  the  longest  period  of  time.  Also, 
iuthority  for  10-year  leases  places  the  agency 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Department  of 
States  and  AID  who  have  such  authority  en- 
abling the  three  agencies  to  standardize  their 
leasing  practices  thus  reducing  the  possibil- 
ity of  costly  competition  between  them. 

Subsection  (k)  would  also  authorize  the 
agency  to  provide  housing  for  grantees  and 
agency  contractor  personnel  engaged  in  agen- 
cy activities  abroad.  In  Africa,  for  example, 
housing  is  available  only  on  payment  of  sev- 
eral years'  rent  in  advance,  and  in  many  cases 
only  on  extensive  renovation  of  quarters. 
Employees  of  agency  contractors  engaged  in 
the  English  teaching  program  in  central 
Africa  have  been  unable  to  secure,  or  could 
not  afford  to  rent,  living  quarters  directly. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the 
agency  to  lease  and  maintain  quarters  on  be- 
half of  such  persons  engaged  In  agency  ac- 
tivities when  circumstances  require.  In  such 
'cases  no  quarters  allowance  will  be  paid  to 
individuals  who  are  provided  with  Govern- 
ment quarters. 

No  new  authority  in  section   (1)   and  (m). 
Section  (n):  This  subsection  Is  similar  to 
autBority  Included  In  recurring  agency  ap- 
propriation   acts.      Under     this    authority. 
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agency  personnel  attending  international 
conrerences  abroad  can  be  paid  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  at  the  rates  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  particular 
conference  without  regard  to  the  standard- 
ized Government  travel  regulations. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  2:  Tliis  section.,  which  is  repetitive 
of  tochnical  language  in  recurring  Agency 
.ippropriacion  acts,  permits  the .  Agency  to 
ch.'rsro  the  appropriation  for  the  ti.scal  year 
in  which  travel  begi-is  lor  nil  cxpeii.-^es  of  socli 
M-  vel  even  thoufrii  mt  corcUuiecl  uiuil  some- 
time in  tlie  succeeding  fiscnl  yc.ir. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  3:  This  .^i'c'.ion  contiins  authoiity 
nu're  rcf^trictive  tlian  that  im-luflrd  cac'i  year 
m  Ag-ency  appropriation  acts  and  is  simih^.r 
to  a\itlioritv  now  posscsspd  by  t  lie  military 
departments  (10  U.S.C.  2.J54 1  .  It  permits 
the  Agency  to  agree,  in  contracts  for  the  use 
Of  international  radio  stations  and  facilities, 
to  indemnify  owners  and  operators  of  such 
radio  stations  and  facilities  ag.iinst  unvisunl- 
ly  hazardous  risks  involved  in  broadcasting 
operations.  Under  the  proposed  section,  the 
unusually  hazardous  risks  to  be  indemni- 
fied must  be  deuned  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract and  the  Director  of  the  Agency  must 
certify  that  any  payments  in  indcmnihca- 
tion  arc  just  and  reasonable. 

At  the  present  time,  tlie  Agency  has  only 
one  contract  in  effect  with  an  indemnificaiion 
claufee.  No  claims  have  been  nu'de  or  paid 
pursuant  to  tlie  indemnification  provision 
carried  in  prior  Agency  appropriation  acts. 

No  new  authority. 

Section  4:  This  section  is  a  technical  pro- 
vision which  a\uhorizes  Agency  appropiia- 
tions  for  the  specified  purposes  to  be  avail- 
able \intil  expended  when  the  language  (;i  an 
appropriation  specitically  so  provides. 

Estijuatf  of  inc^ec.^rd  annua!  cost 

The  increased  annual  cost  of  the  propo'-.ed 
legislation  is  estimated  at  .$5,000  resulting 
from  anticipated  payments  of  meritorious 
claims  under  section  l(ei.  No  increased 
costs  are  expected  to  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  anv  other  sections  of  tJie  proposed 
bill. 


CONTRIBUTION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  b.v 
request.  I  inti-oduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  a  contribution 
b.v  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  rc- 
ciucsted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
thi.s  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con.sidcved 
by  the  Committee  on  Forcisn  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
mav  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secielary  of  State,  dated  May  21.  1965, 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
lened:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2072 1  to  authorize  a  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States  to  the 
Iivternational  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ftjlbricht,  by 
lequest,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anil  Hone  of 
Rcprescntatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
A7nerica  in  Co7igres.'i  as.^embled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  tlie  Treastu-y  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  an  aiintial  sum  of  S75.000  a.a  a 
contribution  on  the  part  of  ihe  United  States 
tow.. id  the  expons-e.-,  incurred  by  tlie  Inttrna- 
tio.  al  Con\n^ittee  of  the  Ked  Cro?4. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  f'tTLBRiGnx 
is  as  foiluvvs; 

TiiK  .Sec  "KT.AHY  ok  S'  ate. 
Wasiiington.  Mail  21.  1965. 
The  Vice  Pk':>id.  x  i , 
U.S.  Senate. 

De.\r  Mr.  Vicr  Prksidfnt:  There  is  .sub- 
mitted herewith  a  proposed  bill  w  vich  would 
authorize  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States  to  ni.ike  an  annui.l  contrpbutiou  to 
the  International  Coir.!:iutre  ofl  the  Red 
Cross  to  assist  in  defraying  tlie  axpenses  of 
that  organization. 

The  Interniaion.!!  Ct<mnuttec  of  tl\e  Hod 
Cross  tlCRC>  is  the  founder  orgaiiization  of 
tl;e  Red  Cross  movement  and  recognized 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions  to  which  the 
United  States  i.s  a  party.  In  fulfillment  of 
ito  c  jmmittnvnis  under  the  conventions  the 
ICRC  has  periormod  imiiartial  hviinanitarian 
activities  for  tiie  relief  and  proiecjion  of  vic- 
tims of  war  and  detainees  in  trduble  spots 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  best  kniwn  for  its 
services  in  .'seeking  out  and  tran.sBiitiing  in- 
fi.irmaiion  concerning  the  whereibovUs  and 
welfare  of  p'-i^^oners  of  war  audi  Iho-sc  de- 
tained in  internal  civil  conflict.^,  j  In  recent 
years  the  ICRC  has  performed  itra.dilional 
k'.d  Cross  services  in  tlie  conflicls  in  Indo- 
china and  Korea,  in  the  civil  w.ir  iji  Hungary, 
in  the  Suez  conllict.  in  Algeria.  Cjrpru.s,  Leb- 
anon. Nicaragua.  Ou.itomala,  CuIjl;.  Tunisia. 
the  Congo.  Laos,  Nepal,  Vietnam,  t.nd  Berlin. 

Sixty-eight  governments  have  (Jontributed 
varied  amotnrts  to  the  ICRC  aditinistrative 
expcnciitures  and  the  reserves  I'or  ainergencies 
over  the  past  10  or  12  year.s.  The  tctal  annual 
income  irorn  tb.ese  contribution^  has  aver- 
aged 3750.000.  Calls  for  ICRC  in^erveiUions 
have  become  more  numerous  atjd  costs  of 
operations  have  increased.  WhcriJspecial  ex- 
penditures for  relief,  food,  and  medical  serv- 
ices .'lid  supplies  have  been  recjuircd  they 
have  been  met  initially  a.s  enicrgeiictcs  out 
of  the  income  from  government  contribu- 
tions. On  many  occasior.s,  liowor.er,  opera- 
tions have  been  of  such  a  dcliuite  nature 
that  no  public  appeal  for  support  of  the  p;'r- 
ticular  operation  has  been  p<i3.siblc.  On 
other  occa'ions  directly  iuterestt'd  govern- 
ments have  contributed  to  .suijpoH  the  par- 
ticular operation.  Seldom,  however,  have 
the  specific  operations  developed  complete 
reimbursement  for  the  expenditures  in- 
curred. The  United  States  ha.s  cot  liereto- 
fore  made  a  contribution  to  the  administra- 
tive and  supporting  budget  of  t!io  ICRC. 
The  American  Red  Crtx=.s  ha.^  m.idq  an  iinnual 

nominal  contribution  of  $25,000.    i 

In  recent  months  the  ICRC  has  carried 
forward  activities  of  special  interest  to  the 
United  .Sta.tes.  such  as  mcdic.il  services  and 
supplies  and  relief  for  hospitals  lu  the  Congo. 
the  estabJisiiment  of  a  si>ecial  Red  Cross 
mission  in  Laos  concerned  partic^ilarly  with 
prisoners,  includiTig  Americans  in  the  hands 
of  Pathet  Lao  and  especially  difficyuit  scrvl'^es 
to  Tibetan  refugees  in  Nepal,  of  ♦-'bifli  5.000 
have  been  in  desperate  need  of  relief  and  re- 
settlement assistance.  No  other  interna- 
tional public  or  private  agency  for  refugees 
has  been  admitted  to  Nepal.  The  ICRC  also 
acted  in  Ctiba  until  1960.  Since  then  ef- 
forts to  assist  prisoners  and  detainees  hove 
not  proven,  successful,  althouglj  they  are 
still  being  pursued. 


In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  services  of 
interest  to  governments  working  to  reduce 
tensions  and  sufferings  throughout  tlie  world 
and  in  consideration  of  the  contribiUions  of 
C8  otlier  governments,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  United  States  sliare  in  support  of 
these  activities  by  making  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  $75,000  to  the  ICRC,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  19C6.  Such  a  contribution 
would  be  appropriate  in  amoinit  in  relation 
to  other  go\eriiment  f  oniributions  ami 
Would  give  evidence  of  U.S.  support  of  ICRC 
.activities  -wliich  h  '.ve  become  of  inerea.sing 
interest  to  the  United  Stales.  It  is  hoped 
that  tlte  Congress  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  report  dtiriiig  the  pi-escnt 
session. 

The  Dep.iriment  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budf^et  tlint  froin  tlie  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Congre.ss  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  ."^ent 
to  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

.Siricerely  yours. 

Dean  Rvsk. 
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TO  AMEND  THK  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT,   1926 

Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
orenec.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Forci'm  Serv- 
ice Buildinas  Act.  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
ptna^o.'.es. 

Tiie  proposed  legislation  lias  bcon  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducincr  it  in  order  that  there 
mny  be  a  speci'ic  bill  to  which  Member.'? 
of  the  Senate  aiid  the  public  may  direct 
tlicir  attention  and  cotnmeiits. 

I  re.-rrvc  my  rii^ht  to  .support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  a.sk  unanimotis  consent  tliat  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  a^  this 
point,  toRctlicr  with  the  letter  and  back- 
rjround  paner  from  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  dated  May  24,  1065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  ob.icction.  the  bill, 
letter,  and  backiiround  paper  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  iS.  20731  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGiiT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
tv.ice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreifrn  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  a.s  follows: 

S.  207.3 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  ScJiate  and  IloukC 
of  Rcprcscnialiics  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  asseiublcd.  That  para- 
graph (T)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  295) ;  is  amended  to  rend 
as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  be  lore 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment, 
there  is  liereby  autliorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

•■(1»  for  acquisition  by  ptirchase  or  con- 
struction (including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign  cotin- 
trles  imder  this  Act,  and  for  major  altera- 


tions of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act. 
the  following  sum.-^ — 

"(A)  for  utiO  in  Africa,  not  to  exceed  SS,- 
525,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $3,20o,0ft0 
may  bs  appropriated  for  the  lisc.il  ye^sr  19C7: 
"(B)  for  u  e  in  th.c  American  Republics, 
not  t3  c-«  eetl  $0.4I0.C00.  of  wiiich  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4  520.000  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907; 

"(C)  for  use  in  Europe,  not  to  exceed  $4,- 
335.000,  cf  which  not  to  exceed  $1,800,000 
may  b'»  npproiiriated  for  the  Iiscal  yc  ir  l'JC7; 
"(Di  fur  u::c  in  the  P.r  Ea£t,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,340,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
!'2,260.000  may  be  anprojjriatcd  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967; 

"(E)  for  lice  in  the  Near  East,  not  io  ex- 
ceed $8,790,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$4,325,000  may  be  appropriated  Ut  the  liscal 
year  1907; 

"(F)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Information  Aqency,  not  to  cvcecd  $805,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  IG.'tO.OOO  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year   1967: 

••(G)  for  facilities  fur  Egricultural  and  de- 
fense aitachv  housing,  not  to  exec d  $800. OUO, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000  ni.iy  be  ap- 
propriated for  ll-.e  lisc.il  year  19G7; 

"(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Sums  appropriated  pur.' vtai.t  to  ti".is  authori- 
zation shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  exjjondi- 
turcs  under  this  Act  slmll  be  m;tde  out  of 
foreign  currencies  owned  by  or  owed  to  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  o;  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926  (22  U  S.C.  292),  is 
amended  by  dcsif  nating  the  initial  p.iragraph 
as  fa),  and  adding  the  following  paragraph: 
"(b)  P  i\T!ients  made  for  rent  or  other- 
wi.se  by  the  United  St:ii(Js  from  funds  otlier 
than  appropriations  mahc  uiider  atillinrity 
of  this  Act  may  be  credited  toward  tiie  ac- 
quisition of  property  un<Jer  this  Act  wit-bout 
regard  to  limitations  of  amounts  speciHcd 
hereunder." 

Efc.  3.  Section  9  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildincjs  Art.  192G  (22  U.S.C.  300t,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized — 
••(1)  to  sell,  exchange,  lease  or  license,  any 
property  or  properly  interc,-t  acquired  under 
this  Act,  or  under  otlier  ciulhorjty,  for  use  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  cst.ibli&hrncntf;  in 
foreign  counlrics, 

"(2)  to  receive  payment  in  whatever  form. 
or  In  kind,  he  determiiics  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  for  damage  to 
or  destruction  of  pr>.perty  acquired  for  use 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  cstablisiimcnts 
abroad,  and  tlie  contents  of  such  buildings. 
and 

"(.3)  to  accept  <n  be'.alf  of  tiio  United 
States  gifts  of  property  or  services  of  any 
kind  made  by  will  or  otherwise  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Proceeds  derived  from  di'^pcsiiii.ins, 
payments,  or  gifLs  uiider  subsection  ^a) 
shall,  notwillistar.ding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  be  applied  toward  acquisition,  con- 
struction or  Other  purpou's  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  licld  in  tl;e  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Fund,  as  in  tiie  jtitijmcnt  of  the  Secre- 
tary may  best  serve  the  Government's  in- 
terest: Provided.  JioKceer.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  report  ail  such  tr.uisacUons  annu.tlly  to 
the  Congress  with  the,'  budget  estim.ates  of 
the  Department  of  State." 

The  letter  and  backsn'ound  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Fxjlbricht  are  as 
follows: 

THE    SKCRtTART    OF   STATE. 

Washington,  May  24,  20C3. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HumphIjet, 
Th.e  President  of  the  Senate. 

DF..\n  Mr.  Vice  Pre.sidznt:  The  Department 
of  State  encloses,  and  recommends  for  your 
consideration,  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926  (22 


use.  292- 300^,  to  permit  continuation  of 
the  program  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance 
and  optratlon  of  real  property  required 
abroad  by  diplomatic,  consular  and  other 
aciiVities  of  the  United  States  operating  in 
foreign  c<jtuitriey. 

Under  current  leg:  lation  enacted  August 
12,  IC'Ca  (Public  Law  68-941,  appropriations 
of  $19.8  million  were  authorized  and  $24.6 
acUUtio-i;il  was  pro\  ided  for  progr.iin  operat- 
ing expenses  for  fiscal  years  19G6  and  19G7 
by  Icgi.slalion  enacted  August  10,  1'jC4  (Pub- 
lic L;iw  S8-411).  Tb.e  amount  of  $18,125,000 
W..S  appropriated  under  this  av.tliorUy  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  13C4  and  1965.  The 
iimount  requested  to  be  appropriated  for 
fi.scMl  >ear  19GG  is  5  20  mii;-on  which,  if  pro- 
vided, will  reduce  tlie  remaining  amount 
presently  auiboriacd  to  &ia. 17 1.000.  Hew- 
ever,  this  balance  is  lin:ited  by  tlie  applica- 
tion of  statutory  pro\i£ions  to  $13,509,000 
for  opcr.itinfr  expenses,  leavin?  av::iilab!e  only 
6-1.GG5.000  for  acquisition  and  construction. 

Tints  far  tiie  Dep.irlnient  of  State  has  ac- 
quired c>Tice  buildines.  residences  and  staff 
hoii.sing  having  a  valiic  far  in  excess  of  their 
cost  ol  appro.Minately  .^200  million.  The  De- 
partment is  now  requesting  $30.005  000  to 
meet  its  most  urgent  worldwide  needs  for 
f;-ciUlies  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1963.  In 
addition,  the  propo..-ed  bill  wotild  grtmt  per- 
manent authorization  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  forci::n  builduics  operations. 
Under  regulations  of  the  CS.  Treasury,  the 
Foreign  Service  buildings  program  is  required 
to  use  foreign  currciicy  holdings  of  the 
United  States  belore  acquiring  foreign  cttr- 
rcncy  from  any  oiher  source.  Treasury  regu- 
lations, together  with  liic  Departments  long- 
s-anding  policy  of  using  U.S.  foreign  cur- 
rency holdings  wl-icne-.  er  feasible,  insure 
nK'.ximum  use  of  these  currencies.  There- 
fore, rather  than  a  specific  monetary  limiia- 
tion.  only  a  general  statutory  requirement 
b,:s  been  included  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, identical  with  pri\':oxis  authority  ap- 
pearing in  Public  Law  83-94,  approved 
August  12.1963. 

In  addition,  a  n;:mbor  of  substantive  pro- 
vi;:ons  are  propotcd  which  will  clarify  and 
aiument  present  authority. 

The  Do;5artment  of  State  has  been  informed 
by  ti^.e  Bureau  of  the  Budget  tiiat  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  propos-il  from  the  stand- 
paint  of  the  administration's  program. 

A  letter  similar  in  content  is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  tlie  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 
(Enclosures:  d)  Draft  bill.  (2)  background 
paper.)  

BACKGRorN-D  Papeh:  Proposed  Legislation  To 
Ri.vi:iE  FBO  Al  TiioTiiTY  To  Allow  Applica- 
tion OF  Prepaid  Rents  Toward  Purchase 
A.ND  To  Retain  Proceeds  From  Various 
Sources 

The  proposed  lr'n:l;,tion  is  basically  a  bill 
to  autiiorii'.e  fvirtlior  appropriations  to  carry 
o'lt  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Per\  ice  Build- 
ings .'\ct  of  1926.  as  amended.     To  this  end.  It 

specincally  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$36,065,000  (divided  into  limitations  by  geo- 
graphic area)  for  acquisition  by  ptirchase  or 
construction  and  for  major  alterations  of 
buildings  during  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 
It  wo'.Ud  also  establish  permanent  authoriza- 
tion for  appropraitions  for  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  foreign  buildings  operations. 
These  recurring  expenses  cover  minor  im- 
provements of  properties,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings,  building  operating  ex- 
penses, furnishings  expenses,  leasehold  ex- 
penses, project  super\ision  and  administra- 
tion costs.  Annual  appropriations  are 
currently  about  $12  million  for  these  pur- 
poses. Precedence  for  this  continuous  au- 
thority has  been  established  for  most  of  the 
ether  activities  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


*It  is  proposed  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
act  by  designating  the  present  paragraph  as 
(^)  and  adding  a  second  p;,ragraph  (b)  to 
allow  acquisition  of  properly  by  exercise  of 
options  to  purchase  contained  in  short-term 
leases,  applying  to  the  purchase  price  all  or 
part  of  the  prepaid  rents  without  reimburse- 
ment to  the  appropriation  funding  the  rent 
payments. 

■The  Department  has  negotiated  a  number 
of  short-term  leases  which  include  options  to 
purcha.se  at  a  fixed  price.  In  many  instances 
provision  is  included  for  all  or  a  portion  of 
paid  rents  to  be  applied  toward  the  purch.ose 
price  at  the  Uwe  the  option  is  exercised. 

The  Deprtmcnt  believes  that  the  inclusion 
of  options  to  purchase  in  leases,  when  pos- 
sible, is  clearly  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  since  they  protect  the  Govern- 
nicnfs  invertment  in  rents  that  would  other- 
v.ise  be  lest  and  al.s^  serve  as  a  protection 
against  inflraion  of  prices  or  rents. 

Wiien  rents  are  applied  to  the  purchase, 
the  landlord  receives  less  profit  tlian  he 
would  if  an  outright  purch.a&e  Is  subsequent- 
ly negotiated  at  a  later  date  under  usual  pur- 
ch.ose  procedures.  The  crediting  of  paid 
rent  under  a  lease  does  not  result  in  higher 
investment  costs  for  the  property  than  out- 
right purchase  and  It  does  prctect  the  Gov- 
ernment from  an  expensive  acquisition  of 
properties  which  may  later  prove  to  be  un- 
satisfactory after  occupancy. 

r-ince  there  is  no  commitment  to  purchase 
involved  in  the  procedure,  the  landlord  has 
merely  rented  his  property  at  the  going  local 
rate  if  the  option  to  purchase  is  not  exer- 
cised. In  many  instances  under  local  finance 
prccedurcis,  the  landlord  may  have  amortized 
the  v.alue  of  the  prop^-rty  from  the  rent  pay- 
Tncnts  over  the  period  of  the  lease  in  any 
event  and  is  satisiied  on  a  nominal  addi- 
tional profit. 

GAO  has  questioned  t:iis  practice  on  the 
groui.ds  that  viltimate  purchase  is  contem- 
pl.ited  and  that  when  the  piirchase  price  is 
credited  with  rent  paid  under  short-term 
l?:-!seE,  funds  from  appropriations  other  than 
FBO  arc  being  indirectly  applied  t-oward  the 
purciiase  of  leal  property. 

Although  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  not  instructed  the  Department  to  refrain 
from  exercising  options  to  purchase,  Its  views 
are  clear.  In  order  to  avoid  controTcrsy  and 
insure  continuation  of  this  essential  FBO 
pr<!cedure.  the  Department  deems  it  appro- 
jjrir.te  to  sceli  definitive  legislative  authority 
m  this  matter.  The  proposed  bill  will  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

Seciion  9  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act  (22  use.  300)  provides  authority  for 
the  sale  of  real  property  acquired  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  and  the  use  of  such  pro- 
ceeds for  the  purchase,  construction,  furnish- 
ing and  preservation  of  other  properties.  A'A 
such  proceeds  cf  sales  are  reported  annually 
to  the  Congress. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  would  replace  the 
present  section  9  and  enlarge  the  authorities 
granted  by  it. 

Xlic  propc^ed  bill  would  allow  disposal  of 
property  interests  by  other  means  than  sale, 
where  such  other  mer.ns  are  more  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government.  Di<;posal  could 
l;>e  by  sale,  exchange,  lease  (for  instance,  in 
cases  where  sales  values  are  abnormally  low 
at  a  tin.e  a  building  becomes  surplus  to 
needs)  or  license  (perhaps  to  a  Government- 
supported  program  or  commercially  in  cases 
where  our  requirements  for  the  property  are 
too  uncertain  to  allow  a  lease  for  a  specified 
time.)  Tlie  Department  needs  flexible  dis- 
posal authority  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  commercial  terras  for  its  surplus 
properties. 

The  disposal  authority  would  be  extended 
to  properties  now  not  clearly  enough  covered 
by  the  present  language — for  example,  prop- 
erties acquired  for  diplomatic  or  consular 
purpKjses  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  properties  donated  to 
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the  Depariment  for  diplomatic  and  consular 
purjx)ses  (under  section  1021  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  809)  )  and 
properties  acquired  bj'  FBO  through  disjxisi- 
tion  by  other  agencies  as  surplus. 

The  bill  would  allow  pajTiients  (in  cash  or 
kind)  for  dan^ages  caused  to  Government- 
owned  property  overseas  to  be  received  by  the 
Secretary  under  authority  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  Subparagraph  (a) 
(21,  in  conjunction  with  subparagraph  (b), 
would  allow  use  of  such  f\inds  to  replace  or 
repair  damaged  properties.  At  present,  it 
appears  that  in  absence  of  this  authority 
sucli  payments  must  be  deposited  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  accoimt  at  Trea.^ury.  If 
these  compensatory  paymcnis  are  not  made 
immediately  available  to  the  Department  lor 
repairs  and  replacement,  extensive  damages, 
svich  as  have  occurred  In  recent  months,  can 
result  in  considerable  disrtjption  of  the  build- 
in  sr  program. 

At  present,  gifts  of  real  property  or  of  fur- 
niture, fiunishings  and  equipment  for  Gov- 
ernment-owned properties  are  accepted  by 
the  Department  under  authority  of  section 
1021  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  809).  The  provisions 
of  that  section  allow  acceptance  of  gifts  of 
real  property  and  of  furnishings  but  require 
quite  different  handling  of  these  properties 
from  the  routine  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  buildings  acquired  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildiiigs  Act.  This  hampers  the 
administration  of  such  gift  properties  by  the 
Department's  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 
since  they  cannot  be  treated  as  all  other 
properties  are.  There  is  no  clear  authority  to 
use  funds  appropriated  under  the  Foreii:;n 
Service  Buildings  Act  for  operation  or  im- 
provement costs.  The  uncertainties  Involved 
have  caused  considerable  problems  in  .iccept- 
ance  of  gifts  and  have  discouraged  some  po- 
tential donors.  Subparagraph  (U)(3)  would 
bring  gift  properties  made  for  purposes 
covered  by  the  Foreign  Service  Bthklings 
Act  under  the  terms  of  tlie  act  and  both 
encourage  gifts  and  simplify  thc-ir  admin- 
istration. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  propcf^cd  revised  sec- 
tion would  allow  proceeds  from  dispositions 
of  all  properties  covered  by  the  act.  from 
payments  for  damages,  and  frona  gifts  to  be 
applied  toward  the  purposes  of  tine  act.  It 
retains  the  requirement  of  the  present  sec- 
tion that  all  such  proceeds  be  reported  an- 
nually to  the  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     228 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1837)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENOMFNT     NO.     229 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1150)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.     PELL.    Mr.    President,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 


Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  B.^RTLETT,  Mr.  Hart, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  be  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  1483)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to 
promote  progress  and  scholar.ship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The   PRESIDING    OFTICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  i 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF   CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printir^  of  the  concurrent  resolution  '  S. 
Con.  Res.  6'  authorizing  the  use  of  the 
sood  cfBces  of  the  United  Ntitions  on 
behalf  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  States,  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senata  reported 
that  on  today.  June  2.  1965,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  435)  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Kanlk.su  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes.  ■ 


ORDER   OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  rone,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  reco.ctnized  for  10  minutes. 


EMBEZZLERS       IN       THE       t)EPART- 
MENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  last  year  it  was  discovered 
in  the  Defense  Department  thrt  certain 
employees  had  embezzled  or  diverted  to 
their  own  use  certain  funds  of  that  agen- 
cy. When  this  was  discoverea  the  In- 
ternal Auditing  Division  o''  the  Depart- 
ment examined  the  case,  and  it  was  sub- 
seqtiently  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  further  examination.  This 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  indictment  of 
three  employees. 

This  was  the  story  as  it  waK  released 
to  the  press,  and  on  tiie  surface  it  had 
every  appearance  of  having  been  effi- 
ciently handled.  Further  examination, 
however,  develops  a  rather  straiige  set  of 
arrangements  that  were  followed  where- 
by it  was  made  possible  for  two  of  the 
employees,  rather  than  being  fired,  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  could 
claim  immediate  retirement  benefits  far 
beyond  what  they  would  havo  been  eli- 
gible to  receive  had  they  been  routine- 
ly separated.  I 

Actually  two  of  the  men,  assuminc. 
they  will  reach  the  age  of  77.  the  normal 
life  span,  together  will  collect  additional 
retirement  benefits  of  around  $120,000 
over  and  above  what  they  would  have  re- 
ceived under  normal  circumstances. 


I  shall  review  the  record  and  let  it 
speak  for  itself. 

JOHN   A.    WYLIE 

October  31,  1963:  A  routine  audit  by 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  revealed 
irregularities  in  the  handling  of  certain 
miscellaneous  funds  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  John  A.  Wy- 
lie  was  then  the  head  of  the  Bud^^et  and 
Finance  Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — at  grade  GS-16,  $17,- 
500  per  year — and  he  was  responsible 
for  the  m-.-'najTrmcnt  of  these  funds. 

In  lieu  of  suspen.sion  pending  the  in- 
vcstig.'.lion  Mr.  Wylie  took  annual  leave. 
Later  his  sttitus  was  converted  to  sick 
lenve. 

January  7,  1964:  Mr.  Wyiie  was  served 
with  a  not'ce  of  intention  to  remove  him 
from  his  position. 

January  16,  1964:  A  report  of  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Wylie  was  forwarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  an  investicration  of  this  mat- 
tor  by  tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion v\"as  continued. 

Mr.  Wylie  was  not  suspended.  In- 
stead, on  February  4.  1964,  he  applied  for 
di. --ability  retirement. 

A!)rii  7.  1964:  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission granted  him  total  disability  re- 
tirement to  become  effective  June  12, 
19G4,  the  next  day  after  his  pay  under 
annual  and  sick  leave  stopped. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Wylie,  at  the  a;;e  of 
57,  on  June  12,  1964,  was  granted  im- 
mediate retirement  benefits  under  total 
disability  of  $516  per  month. 

What  were  the  special  advantages  of 
Mr.  Wylie's  being  granted  total  disability 
retirement  in  lieu  of  having  been  fired  or 
routinely  separated  when  the  embezzle- 
ment was  first  discovered? 

The  Retirement  Division  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  advises  that  had  Mr. 
Wylie  merely  re-signed  on  June  12,  1964, 
he  would  not  have  been  eligible  for  an 
annuity  until  his  62d  birthday — January 
9,  1969 — and  then  his  annuity  would  have 
been  $453  per  month.  Instead,  his  an- 
nuity under  total  disability  was  boosted 
to  S516  per  month,  and  it  started  im- 
mediately, or  nearly  5  years  earlier  on 
Jane  12,  1964. 

By  getting  his  annuity  started  in  1964 
instead  of  having  to  wait  until  1969.  Mr. 
Wylie  will  gain  two  advantages:  First, 
he  will  collect  his  retirement  benefits  for 
an  additional  4'j  years,  and  second,  he 
will  be  collecting  $516  per  month — total 
disability  rate — instead  of  $453  per 
month — normal  retirement  rates.  As- 
suming Mr.  Wylie  has  the  normal  life 
span  of  77  years,  this  will  mean  that  in 
19' J  years  he  -.vill  collect  retirement  ben- 
efits totalling  $120,744.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  it  been  a  routine  separation 
he  would  have  had  to  wait  until  he  was 
62  for  retirement  benefit-s — as  all  other 
employees  do.  Then  assuming  the  same 
life  span,  he  would  have  collected  S453 
per  month  for  15  years — age  62  to  77 — or 
a  total  of  $81,540.  Thus  we  have  a  sit- 
uation now  where  Mr.  Wyiie  will  collect 
an  additional  $39,204  as  a  result  of  being 
carried  on  the  payroll  after  the  embez- 
zlement was  discovered  until  he  could  be 
classified  as  disabled. 
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On  December  16,  1964,  Mr.  John  A. 
Wylie  and  two  other  employees  were  in- 
dicted for  the  misuse  of  Defense  funds 
estimated  at  about  $6^,000. 

But  Mr.  Wylie  v.ill  continue  to  draw 
his  retirement  check  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  trial. 

I  may  add  that  since  the  preparation  of: 
this  statement,  Mr.  Wylie  has  been  con-' 
victcd. 

J.«.MI;S     RODtaT     I.OFTIS 

Mr.  Loftis  was  the  second  employee  to 
^et  kid-yloves  treatment  after  being  sus- 
pected of  embezzlement. 

At  the  time  of  the  atidit  of  the  Office 
Of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  October  31,  1D63,  which  re- 
vealed possible  irregularities  in  the  han- 
dling of  certain  funds  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  John  A.  Wylie 
was  serving  as  the  head  of  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Branch.  This  was  the 
office  in  charge  of  these  funds,  and  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Branch  was  a  com- 
Ijonent  of  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  Robert 
Loftis,  the  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Let  us  follow  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure which  was  followed  in  order  to 
boost  Mr.  Loftis'  retirement  benefits  after 
his  part  in  this  embezzlement  was  sus- 
pected. This  time  they  shuified  the 
duties  of  his  oflTice.  changed  a  few  titles, 
and  then  presumably  abolished  his  old 
job,  thus  making  it  pos.sible  for  Mr.  Loftis 
to  retire  on  the  basis  of  reduction  in 
force. 

Beginning  on  January  13,  1964 — 6  days 
after  Mr.  Wylie  had  been  notified  of  his 
pending  separation — all  functions  of  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Branch  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  was  just  3  days 
before  the  case  was  referred  to  the  FBI. 
January  31,  1964:  All  remaining  func- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Assistant — 
Mr.  Loftis — were  transferred  to  the 
A.ssistant  Secretary,  Manpower. 

February  3,  1964:  The  position  of  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  abolished,  and  on  the 
same  date  Mr.  Loftis  was  given  notice  of 
separation  due  to  reduction  in  force  pur- 
suant to  the  abolishment  of  the  position 
he  had  been  holding. 

March  27,  1964:  Mr.  Loftis  was  offi- 
cially separated  and  elected  optional  re- 
tirement as  a  result  of  reduction-in-force 
separation.  This  sounded  so  much  bet- 
ter than  being  fiicd  under  suspicion  of 
embezzlement. 

The  next  day,  March  28.  1964,  Mr. 
Loftis  elected  optional  retirement  as  a 
result  of  reduction-in-force  separation 
and  was  granted  an  immediate  annuity 
of  S735  per  month  on  the  basis  of  his 
involuntary  separation  by  the  abolish- 
ment of  his  position  or  reduction  in 
force. 

Had  these  special  arrangements  not 
been  made  whereby  Mr.  Loftis  could  have 
qualified  for  an  involuntary  separation 
he  would  not  have  been  eligible  for  re- 
tirement until  March  10,  1974,  at. which 
time  he  would  have  reached  the  age  of 
62.  Then  he  would  have  received  $795 
per  month. 

However,  Mr.  Loftis  is  now  receiving 
an  annuity  of  $735  per  month  which 
began  March  28,   1964.     As  a  result  of 


qualifying  for  retirement  benefits  under 
an  arranged  reduction-in-force  proce- 
dure Mr.  Loftis  will,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  now  receive  an  annuity  of  $735 
per  month  or  $8,820  per  year.  Mr.  Loftis 
upon  his  retirement  was  52  years  of  age 
and.  assuming  a  normal  lifespan  of  77 
years,  this  means  that  he  will  for  the 
next  25  years  collect  38.820  per  year,  or  a 
grand  total  of  8220,500. 

Had  he  not  been  dismi.'^sed  under  this 
reduction-in-force  arrangement  but 
mercjy  separated  he  VvOUld  not  have  been 
eligible  for  retirement  until  1974.  when 
he  would  rcTch  the  age  of  62.  Then  he 
would  have  been  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  of  S795  per  month.  Still  as- 
-suming  the  sam.e  77-year  normal  age. 
this  would  Lave  meant  that  he  would 
have  received  $9,540  annual  retirement — 
$795  per  month — for  15  years  or  a  total 
of  8143,100  instead  of  the  S220.5CO  which 
he  will  nov;  get. 

Thus  we  find  that  as  a  result  of  this 
special  arrangement,  all  of  which  took 
place  after  the  embezzlement  was  dis- 
covered, Mr.  Loftis  v,ill  be  able  to  collect 
an  additional  877,400 — a.ssuming  the 
normal  span  of  life. 

The  Great  Society  has  been  boasting 
that  it  will  eliminate  poverty,  and  based 
on  these  two  examples  v.ho  can  say  that 
they  have  not  started? 

On  December  16, 1964.  Mr.  James  Rob- 
ert Loftis.  Mr.  Wylie,  and  one  other  em- 
ployee, were  indicted  in  the  Federal 
court  for  participation  in  the  embezzle- 
ment of  about  $66,000  in  Government 
funds. 

Here  we  find  two  men  who  in  October 
1963  were  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  suspected  of  embezzlement  of 
Government  funds,  a  suspicion  which  in 
January  1964  developed  to  the  point 
where  one  of  the  men  was  notified  of  his 
suspension.  Both  men  were  carried  on 
the  payroll  until  one  could  qualify  for 
total  disability  retirement  benefits  and 
the  job  of  the  second  man  could  be  abol- 
ished in  order  that  he  could  qualify  for 
immediate  retirement  benefits  as  a  vic- 
tim of  reduction  in  force.  The  result 
was  that  these  two  men.  both  of  whom 
are  now  under  Federal  indictment  for 
misappropriation  of  approximately  $66.- 
000  in  Government  funds,  will  draw  ap- 
proximately $120,000  in  additional  retire- 
ment benefits  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  William  H.  Godel,  the  third 
man  indicted  for  this  embezzlement? 

Apparently  Mr.  Godel  did  not  hav3  any 
friends  in  court.  He  was  fired.  Instead 
of  applying  for  retirement  he  asked  for 
refund  of  the  retirement  deductions 
which  had  been  taken  from  his  salary, 
totaling  $13,199.40.  This  was  denied 
pending  resolution  of  his  possible  indebt- 
edness to  the  United  States. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  this  was 
allowed  to  happen:  paiticularly  is  this 
difficult  to  understand  when  we  consider 
that  during  the  same  interval  In  which 
all  of  this  was  taking  place  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  a  division  of  the  same 
Defense  Department,  was  expelling  some 
students  for  cheating  in  school  and 
severely  disciplining,  if  not  expelling, 
other  students  not  because  they   had 


cheated  but  because  they  knew  of  boys 
who  were  cheating  and  had  not  told  on 
them. 

How  can  the  Defense  Department 
justify  this  dual  standard  of  ethics? 
Surely  we  cannot  expect  our  youth  to 
have  higher  moral  standards  than  the 
adults. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  as  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  date  of  Augtist  10,  1964. 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  reply  thereto  of 
August  31,  1964,  as  signed  by  Mr.  David 
E.  McGiffert.  assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    StNATZ. 

Weif^hiiiijton.  DC  Aitgtt-t  10.  1964. 
Hon.  HOBEHT  S.  McNamara. 
Sccrt  iury  of  Defense, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Mv  De.ar  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  received  a 
report  .illeging  that  certain  discrepancies  e.x- 
ir.x  in  the  expenditures  of  some  of  some  of 
the  funds  in  the  Budget  and  Fin.ince  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Allegedly.  Mr.  J:  R.  Loftis,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  was  suspended;  a 
Mr.  V.il  Hogue  was  transferred  to  another 
departmEiiT:  and  a  Mr.  John  A.  Wylie.  head 
of  the  Budget  and  Finance  Branch,  were  in- 
volved. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  appreciate  a 
^rpcrt  on  the  following: 
*     1.  The  accuracy  of  such  charges. 

2.  The  names,  jxisitions.  and  salaries  of 
c.jh  iiidiv.ciu.^.l  connected  with  the  irregu- 
larities. 

.  3.  The  date  tiieie  irregularities  took  place, 
along  with  a  complete  description  of  what 
ihey  involved,  as  well  as  the-  dollar  amount 
involved. 

4.  The  method  in  which  these  funds  were 
misappropriated;  that  Is.  does  it  involve  em- 
besizlement  or  improper  expenditures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individuals? 

5.  Were  any  of  the  above-named  individ- 
uals suspended?  If  so.  the  date  of  their 
suspension  and  the  circumstances  as  de- 
scribed in  cflBclal  records  indicating  the  rea- 
son for  their  suspension. 

6.  If  any  of  these  individuals  have  been 
separated  and  are  on  retirement,  were  their 
re;ircment  benefits  in  any  way  affected  or 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  method  in  which 
they  were  separated;  that  is.  by  the  abolish- 
ment of  jobs  to  provide  early  retirement, 
etc.? 

/  With  this  report  I  would  appreciate  any 
additional  details  Indicating  the  extent  to 
which  any  other  individuals  may  have  been 
involved,  either  as  participants  in  the  irreg- 
uhirities  or  in  covering  up. 
Yours  sincerely. 

JcHN  J.  Williams, 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washingt07i.   D.C,   Augu.-<t   31.   1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  requested  that  \  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  10,  1964,  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  under  the  control  of 
the  Budget  and  Finance  Branch  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  svunmary  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  you  refer. 

On  October  31,  1963.  a  routine  audit  by 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  revealed  the 
possible  irregularities  in  the  handling  of 
certain  miscellaneous  funds  in  the  Office 
of  thfe  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  John  A. 
"Wylie,   then  the   head   of   the   Budget   and 
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Finance  Brancli  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Defense  (at  grade  GS-16,  $17,500  per 
annum)  was  responsible  for  management  of 
these  funds. 

Pending  investigation,  Mr.  Wylle  exercised 
his  right  to  take  annual  leave  in  lieu  of  sus- 
pension in  accordance  with  applicable  civil 
service  regulations.  His  status  was  later 
converted  to  sick  leave  upon  certification  ol 
a  physician.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  in- 
structed the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  undertake  a  preliminary 
iavestig-Uion.  Tlie  Department  cf  Justice 
was  advised  that  a  preliminary  investigation 
w:.s  bcifig  conducted. 

Tlie  Office  of  the  General  Cour..scl  contin- 
ued its  invcstig.ition,  and  on  J.inuary  7, 
196-1.  Mr.  Wylle  was  served  witli  a  notice  cf 
intention  to  remove  him  from  his  position. 
Mr.  Wylie  applied  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  disability  retirement  and  on 
April  7,  1964,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
granted  him  disability  retirement,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rpplicable  regulations. 

On  January  16.  1964,  a  report  of  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  witii  respect  to  Mr. 
Wylie  was  forwarded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Attorney  General  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter  by  tlie  Federal 
Bure.iU  of  Investigation  is  now  continuing. 

The  Budget  and  Finance  Branch  was  a 
component  of  the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(G3  18,  $20,000  per  anniim).  The  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  was  Mr.  J.  Robert  Loftis. 
On  J.anuary  13,  1964,  all  functions  of  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Branch  were  transferred 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  On  January  31.  all  remaining 
functions  of  the  Administrative  Assistant 
were  transferred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Manpower).  The  position  cf  .Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  abolished,  and  on  February  3,  1964,  no- 
tice of  sep.-iration  due  to  reduction  in  force 
pursuant  to  abolishmeiit  cf  position  was 
served  on  Mr.  Loftis.  Mr.  Loftis  was  sepa- 
rated on  March  27,  1964.  and  elected  optional 
retirement  under  applicable  civil  service 
regulations. 

Co.:iir.Ui::5  investigation  cf  collateral  as- 
pc:t3  of  the  Wylie  matter  by  the  Office  of 
t'le  General  Counsel  raided  questions  with 
respect  to  expenditures  of  funds  by  Mr.  Wil- 
iium  H.  Codel.  at  that  time  the  Deputy 
D.rector  for  Management,  Advance  Research 
Projects  Agency  (GS-18,  $20,000  per  annum! . 
Re::ult3  of  a  preliminary  inve  tigation  were 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
April  30.  1964.  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  asstimed  jurisdiction  of  the 
m.atter  o.i  May  7,  1964. 

Upon  the  basis  of  information  developed 
through  continued  investigation,  Mr.  Godel 
was  served  with  a  notice  of  suspeniion  and 
removal  on  July  16.  1964,  and  was  immedi- 
ately relieved  of  all  duty.  Procedures  un- 
der the  notice  of  intention  to  remove  were 
pursued  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
civil  service  regulations,  and  Mr.  Godel  was 
removed  from  his  position  on  August  24, 
1964. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  continuing  an  intensive 
l/ivestigaiion  into  these  matters. 

Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr.  Loftis  are  currently  In 
a  retired  status.  Their  respective  retirements 
were  requo  ted  by  them  and  granted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations.  If  you  de- 
sire, the  Civil  Service  Commission  can  pro- 
vide you  precise  details  with  respect  to  the 
retirement  status  of  each  of  these  individuals. 
With  repect  to  further  details  in  this  mat- 
ter the  Department  of  Defense  must  defer  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  As  you  are,  of 
cour.=e,  aware,  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  311(a),  embody  the  so- 
c.d'.ed  Williams  amendment,  which  was 
parsed  under  your  sponsorship.  This  provi- 
sion  of   law    vests   In   the   Department    of 


Justice  responsibility  for  the  '.nvc.=;tl^atlon 
of  any  possible  violation  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Involving  G()vcrnment 
officers  and  employees. 

Mr.  Val  Hogue  is  an  employee  cf  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Defense  of  the  Dcpxtmcnt  of 
the  Army.  He  forn^.erly  was  rmplx'cd  i:T  the 
OfTice  of  the  Admlnictrative  Secretary  wlnrh 
W.1S  not  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Aemlnistra- 
tive  Asfistant.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Ho-^uo  V.-.-13  in  any  way  involved  la  tlie  mat- 
ters now  under  inve.'-tigrition. 

I  tru^it  tli.at  the  fcregoing  infontation  \^ill 
serve  tiro  purpo:e  uf  yuur  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

D.n'iD  E.  McGiFFrn 
Assistani  to  the  Secrdturi/ 

{LcQ'islativa  Affairs). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delatjare.  Mi- 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tfo  letters, 
one  dated  March  9,  1955,  and  the  second 
dated  March  11,  1935,  both  from  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commis.-,:on,  s'liiicd  by  Mr. 
Ancli-cw  E.  Ruddock,  Director  of  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Retirement  and  Insurance  of  the 
Civil  Service  Comniiosion,  v.hich  outUne 
the  retirement  benefits  v.hich  these  two 
men  are  receiving  and  the  benefits  which 
they  would  have  received  had  theirs  been 
a  routine  separation. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlae  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Civn-  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retikemext  and  Insurance, 

Washuigton.  D.C..  Ma'c^  9,  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams,  i 

U.S.  Senate.  I 

De.\r  Senator  Williams:  The  fcfllowing  in- 
forniai.iop.  from  retirement  records  in  the 
custody  of  this  Bureau  is  furnished  for  your 
official  use  as  a  Member  of  Conj,tcss  and  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  March  J.  1955. 

Photocopies  of  employment  records  are 
enclosed  for  Mr.  James  Robert  Loftis,  Mr. 
John  A.  Wylie.  and  Mr.  William  H.  Godel. 

Mr.  Loftis  has  been  awarded  an  annuity  of 
$735  per  month  t^ceinning  Mardli  28,  l'9G4. 
with  annuity  of  $135  per  moiith  potentially 
payable  to  a  survi\ing  widow.  His  annuity- 
is  based  on  30  years,  6  montiis,  and  23  d.tys 
of  service,  and  on  involuntary  separation 
March  27.  1964.  caused  by  alxjllshment  of  his 
position.  If  he  had  not  been  separated,  he 
would  have  become  eligible  for  optinnal  re- 
tirement when  he  attained  age  56  on  March 
10.  1967. 

Mr.  Wylie  has  been  awarded  an  annuity  of 
$515  per  month  t>egirining  June  12.  1964. 
with  annuity  of  $272  per  month  potentially 
payable  to  a  surviving  widow.  Eis  annuity 
reflects  a  finding  of  total  disability  as  that 
term  is  defiiiod  in  tiie  Retirement  Act,  and 
is  based  on  20  ye.;rs,  6  months,  and  0  days 
of  ser\ice.  If  he  had  not  l>ecn  separuLed.  he 
would  have  become  eligible  for  Oi'tiunal  re- 
tirement when  he  attained  age  C2  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1969. 

Mr.  Godel  has  not  received  any  retirement 
benefits.  He  has  filed  an  ap;4icatlon  for 
refund  of  his  retirement  deductions,  wliich 
total  $13,199.40,  but  payment  has  been  de- 
nied pending  resolution  of  the  question  of 
possible  indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  E.  RunpocK. 

Director. 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insublvnce, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thlg  Is  the  In- 
formation you  requested  on  March  10  con- 
cerning civil  service  retirement  benefits  for 
John  A.  Wylle  and  J.  Robert  Loftis. 


A.«:..suming  Mr.  Wylie  had  not  been  found 
dis.ibled  but  had  been  separated  voluntarily 
on  June  12,  19G4,  he  would  be  eligible  for 
a  deferred  annuity  benefit  commencing  on 
his  C2d  birthday  (January  9,  1969).  His  an- 
nuity rate  under  this  provision  of  law  would 
be  $4.53  a  m.onth,  with  annuity  of  $203  a 
month  potentially  payable  to  a  surviving 
wU'ow. 

A.':suming  Mr.  Loftis  had  been  separated 
v.  Uuituri'.y  o.i  March  27,  19G4,  lie  would  be 
eligible  for  a  deterred  annuity  benefit  com- 
mencing on  his  C2d  birthday  (March  10, 
1971).  The  annxuty  rate  payable  to  him  on 
this  basis  v.ould  be  $795  a  month,  with  an- 
nuity cf  $472  a  month  potentially  payable 
to  a  siuviving  widow. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Andeew  E.  Ruddock, 

Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  tiie  question  is  asked:  What 
will  happen  to  the  retirement  benefits  of 
thete  men  should  they  be  con- 
victed? The  answer  is:  Nothing  will 
happen.  They  will  continue  to  receive 
their  checks  even  if  convicted.  This  ad- 
ministration has  seen  to  that.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  two  of  the  men  have 
been  convicted,  and  the  third  is  awaiting 
trial. 

In  1954  the  Congress  had  passed  a  law, 
the  pui-pose  of  which  was  to  cancel  the 
retirement  benefits  of  any  public  ofBcial 
who  was  convicted  of  embezzling  Gov- 
ernment funds  or  selling  his  influence  by 
accepting  bribes  in  connection  with  de- 
cisions he  was  making  in  the  official  con- 
duct of  his  ofrice.  This  same  law  also 
cr.ncelcd  the  retirement  benefits  of  those 
public  ofiicials  v.ho,  when  questioned  by 
a  congrcssicnal  committee  in  connection 
v.ith  their  actions  or  decisions  as  public 
officials,  elected  to  take  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

In  all  such  instances  these  individuals 
would  have  received  a  refund  of  all  their 
contributions  to  the  retirement  fund  plus 
accumulated  interest,  but  no  more. 

However,  this  administration  felt  more 
kindly  toward  those  men  who  used  their 
public  office  to  enrich  their  own  personal 
fortunes.  Apparently  the  Jeffersonian 
philosophy  that  a  public  office  is  a  public 
trust  is  not  the  slogan  of  the  Great 
Society. 

On  September  12,  1961,  the  Senate 
pa.?3ed  H.R.  6141,  a  bill  sponsored  by  this 
administration.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
was  to  repeal  the  1954  act  and  thereby 
make  it  possible  for  public  officials  to 
take  the  fifth  amendment,  embezzle  Gov- 
ernment funds,  or  accept  bribes  in  con- 
nection with  tlicir  official  duties  and  still 
be  elirrible  for  full  retirement  benefits  nt 
the  taxpayers'  expense, 

A.ll  three  of  these  men  were  indicted, 
and  since  the  preparation  of  this  state- 
ment the  recent  trial  of  two,  Mr.  Wylie 
and  Mr.  Godel.  has  resulted  in  their  con- 
victions. The  trial  of  Mr.  Loftis,  the 
third  man,  is  to  be  scheduled  at  a  later 
and  undetermined  date. 

Contrast  the  manner  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration dealt  with  Mr.  Wylie  and 
Mr.  Loftis  to  the  treatment  the  admin- 
istration gave  Mr.  Otto  Otepka.  Mr. 
Otepka,  once  the  State  Department's 
top  security  evaluator,  was  fired  from  his 
jnij  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  something 
called  "institutional  disloyalty  to  his  su- 
periors."   All  that  he  did  was  to  give  in- 
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formation  to  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  which  was  investi- 
gating security  malpractices  in  the 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles,  one  entitled  "Two  Found  Guilty 
of  Conspiracy  To  Embezzle,"  written  by 
Jerry  Kline,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shington  Evening  Star  of  May  22, 
1965.  and  one  entitled  "Otepka  Case  Too 
Hot  To  Handle,"  written  by  Holmes  Alex- 
ander, which  appeared  on  May  26,  1965. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  May  22, 

19651 
Two  Found  Guilty  of  Conspiracy  To  Em- 
bezzle— Jury  Out  25  Hours  Weighing  Fate 
OF  Ex-Pentagon  Aids 

<By  Jerry  Kline) 

Two  former  high-ranking  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  were  convicted  in  Alexandria 
Federal  District  Court  last  night  on  charges 
of  conspiring  to  embezzle  Government  funds. 
IThe  jiu-y  deliberated  more  than  25  hoiu-s. 

William  H.  Godel,  43.  a  GS-18  who  lives  In 
the  200  block  of  Waterway  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  also  was  fotind  guilty  by  a  Jury  of 
making  a  false  statement  Indicating  he  had 
spent  $10,000  In  1961  for  a  secret  research 
project  in  Vietnam.  He  was  found  not  guilty 
on  two  embezzlement  charges  involving  a 
total  of  $5,600. 

John  A.  Wylie,  58.  of  the  8000  block  of  Bar- 
ton Street,  Silver  Spring,  also  was  convicted 
pn  three  counts  of  embezzling  a  total  of 
$13,401  in  1962  and  1963  and  one  count  of 
making  a  false  claim  in  1963  regarding  the 
jsxpendlture  of  $5,839.  The  Jury  found  him 
not  guilty  of  making  a  false  claim  for  a 
&10,000  appropriation. 

i  Wylie,  who  was  a  GS-16  and  the  head  of 
the  Defense  Department's  budget  and  fl- 
iiance  branch,  was  accused  by  the  Justice 
Department  of  using  his  position  to  appoint 
military  disbursing  officers  from  whom  he 
would  draw  Government  funds  to  be  con- 
verted to  his  personal  use. 

RELEASED    ON     PERSONAL    BONDS 

Godel,  who  was  deputy  director  for  man- 
agement in  the  Defense  Department's  Ad- 
vanced Research  Project  Agency,  was  accused 
of  participating  In  the  conspiracy  from  May 
1961,  to  November   1963. 

Judge  Oren  R.  Lewis  released  the  de- 
fendants on  personal  bonds  pending  scntenc- 
hig  after  probation  reports  are  submitted, 
probably  in  3  to  5  weeks. 

Godel  faces  a  possible  maximum  sentence 
of  10  years'  imprisonment  and  a  $20,000  fine. 
Wylie  could  be  imprisoned  for  40  years  and 
fined  $50,000. 

The  Jury  of  nine  men  and  three  women 
returned  the  verdict  at  9:55  p.m.  after  de- 
liberating for  more  than  25  hours  over  a 
3-dav  period. 

The  trial,  which  began  May  10,  went  to  the 
Jury  Wednesday.  Fifty-seven  witnesses  testi- 
fied and  more  than  160  documents  were  sub- 
mitted during  the  tiial,  Alexandria's  longest 
in  at  least  5  years. 

INDICTED  IN   DECEMBER 

Godel.  married  and  the  father  of  five 
davightcrs,  and  Wylle.  who  has  a  son  and 
daughter,  were  Indicted  last  December.  Also 
nomed  as  a  codefendant.  but  not  a  cocon- 
.spirator.  was  James  Robert  Loftis,  Jr..  53, 
former  administrative  assist^int  to  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Loftis,  a  GS-18,  is  to  be  tried  on  five  em- 
bezzlement counts  at  an  undetermined  date. 

Godel  and  Wylle  also  were  charged  with  a 
number  of  additional  related  offenses,  some  of 
them  pending  and  others  dismissed  during 
the  trial. 


The  embezzlement  conspiracy  was  uncov- 
ered. Justice  Department  officials  said,  during 
an  audit  of  accounts  of  class  A  agents,  dis- 
bursing officers  who  provide  funds  for  un- 
usual classified  projects.  A  total  of  $57,400 
could  not  properly  be  accounted  for,  a  Justice 
official  said. 

On  October  31,  1963.  the  same  day  as  the 
audit.  Wylie  took  annual  leave  "in  lieu  of 
suspension."  a  Pentagon  spokesman  said. 

On  January  7.  1964.  Wylie  was  served  with 
a  notice  of  intention  to  remove  him  from  his 
position  btit,  after  a  medical  examination  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  he  was  granted 
a  disability  retirement. 

Medical  testimony  in  the  trial  indcated 
Wylie  suffered  from  hypertension,  depressive 
p.-iychosis.  severe  anxiety,  and  other  illnesses. 

■The  conviction  will  not  affect  his  retire- 
ment pay.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Hiss 
Act,  as  amended  in  1961.  a  person  convicted 
of  embezzlement  cannot  be  denied  his  re- 
tirement annuity.  Wylie  held  his  $17,500  a 
year  Job  since  April  1,  1951. 

Godel.  a  marine  veteran  and  a  graduat*  of 
Georgetown  University,  Joined  the  Defense 
Department  in  1952  and  was  a  special  repre- 
sentative to  southeast  Asia  in  1960  and  1961. 
He  received  the  National  Civil  Service  League 
Award  In  1962. 

Fired  from  his  $20,000  a  year  position  last 
August  24,  he  has  appealed  the  removal. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 

May  26,  1965] 

Otepka   Case   Too   Hot  To   Handle 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.C. — Having  failed  to  move 

the   chair    up    to    the   piano   In    the   Otto 

Otepka  case,   the  State   Department   is  now 

straining    to    move    the    piano    over    to    the 

chair — and    to    strike    up    a    couple   of   new 

ttuies. 

Otto  Otepka,  once  the  State  Department's 
top  security  evaluator,  was  fired  from  his 
Job  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  something 
called  Institutional  disloyalty  to  his  su- 
periors. He  gave  information  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  which  was 
investigating  security  malpractices  in  the 
Department. 

Since  then  Otepka  has  been  trying  to  get 
a  hearing  to  appeal  his  dismi.ssal.  Since  then 
the  Departm'SVt  has  been  finding  one  bogus 
excuse  after  another  to  dodge  the  showdown. 
The  most  recent*  date  set  for  the  hearing  is 
next  September  15,  and  here  is  what  is  hap- 
pening behind  the  scenes: 

A  massive  reorganization  bill  (H.R.  6277), 
introduced  by  Representative  W.\yne  Havs. 
would  dump  Otepka  and  many  others  out 
of  civil  service  Into  a  Foreign  Service  officers 
reserve.  The  bill,  sold  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure to  the  administration  but  suspiciously 
regarded  by  several  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  would  have  the  side 
effect  of  taking  away  Otepka's  api>eal  rights. 
It  would  permit  the  State  Department  to  xxse 
a  process  called  "selection  out"  to  get  rid  of 
Otepka  forever. 

This  is  the  piano-moving  process — a  law 
to  oust  an  individual.  The  tune  to  be  played 
would  be  legislative  marching  orders  for 
Otepka. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  music,  the  word  Is 
whispered  that  Otepka  will  get  one  more 
chance  to  go  quietly.  William  Crockett, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
istration (the  Department's  organizational 
man)  has  been  desperately  huddling  in  off- 
record  meetings.  The  best  information  is 
that  Otepka  will  be  offered  an  obscure  post. 
In  this  country  or  overseas.  If  only  he  won't 
insist  upon  laying  the  facts  surrounding  his 
dismissal,  on  the  line.  The  facts,  already 
established,  are  that  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  lied  against  him.  that  six  or  eight 
of  the  key  witnesses  requested  by  Otepka 
have  been  transferred  to  the  boondocks,  that 
literally  hundreds  of  security  reports   (em- 


barrassing to  top  officials)    have  been  swept 
under  departmental  rugs. 

Secretary  Rusk  may  not  know— but  it's 
a  fact — that  Otepka  has  a  huge  tome  of  writ- 
ten material  for  which  a  publisher  has  offered 
him  a  contract.  He  could  readily  take  his 
revenge  at  a  profit.  But  Otto  Otepka,  one 
of  the  finest  career  men  in  Washington, 
would  work  as  a  ditchdigger  before  he  would 
dance  to  a  degrading  tune. 

His  unwillingness  to  do  the  walk-away 
waltz  suggests  an  alternative  melody  on  the 
administration's  piano.  When  Secretary  Rusk 
does  his  expected  departure  from  Foggy  Bot- 
tom (probably  during  the  congressional  re- 
cess) a  new  Secretary  might  very  well  be 
glad  to  have  Otepka's  services  and  could 
reinstate  the  security  checker  without  prej- 
udice. 

But  as  matters  stand  today,  one  Edward 
Dragon — a  mild  man  who  does  not  at  all 
resemble  his  name — has  been  designated  to 
hear  the  Otepka  case  in  September.  Mr. 
Dragon,  37,  took  his  law  degree  at  George- 
town University  and  practiced  briefly.  He 
became  an  "advance  man"  for  the  Kennedy 
campaign  of  1960.  Thereafter  he  got  Federal 
appointments  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  more  recently  with  AID  under 
the  State  Department. 

Ed  Dragon,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  could 
be  expected  to  conduct  a  fair  hearing  for 
Otepka.  despite  being  a  political  appointee. 
But  he  may  never  get  the  chance. 

To  the  lilt  of  one  tune,  Otepka  may  be 
legislated  out  of  existence  by  the  Hays  bill. 
To  the  Jingle  of  another,  he  may  be  rein- 
stated by  a  new  Secretary  who,  needing  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  will  decide  to  right 
all  these  many  wrongs.  One  way  or  another. 
It's  been  quite  a  hoedown  for  Otto. 


PRESIDENT'S  NE'WS  CONFERENCE 
ON  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
press  conference  at  the  White  House  yes- 
terday afternoon,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  President  Johnson 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  that 
led  to  the  decision  to  send  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
April  28.  The  President  underscored  the 
purpose  of  this  decision  which  was  to 
protect  the  lives  of  Americans  and  other 
foreign  nationals  pinned  down  by  the  hail 
of  bullets  which  emanated  from  both 
sides  of  the  revolution.  Bullets  once  fired 
respect  no  national  differences,  no  acci- 
dents of  birth.  They  kill  the  involved 
and  the  uninvolved  alike,  in  the  same 
final  way.  And  the  thousands  of  foreign 
civilians  living  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, up  to  and  until  they  were  evac- 
uated aboard  American  ships  and  planes, 
who  were  innocent  of  involvement  in  the 
national  struggle  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public were  in  grave  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  the  President's 
frank  and  highly  informative  press  con- 
ference be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York   Times.  June  2.   19651 
Transcript  of  the   President's  News  Con- 
ference on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs 
opening   statement 
Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
The  situation  In  the  Domlcian  Republic 
continues  to  be  serious.    That  Is  why  we  wel- 
come the  additional  efforts  which  are  being 
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made  In  the  OAS  today  to  enlarge  and  to 
sirengthen  the  effort  to  find  a  peacelul  set- 
tlement. 

We  continue  to  give  our  full  support  to 
Secretary  General  [Jose  A.]  Mora  In  his  out- 
standing service  under  existing  OAS  resolu- 
tions. 

But  we  share  his  judgment  that  a  very 
EtTong  and  sustained  effort  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  needed. 

Meanwhile,  I've  been  advised  today  by 
Gen.  [Hugo  Penasco]  Alvln,  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  inter-American  force,  and 
by  Lieutenant  General  [Bruce]  Palmer,  the 
Deputy  Commander  of  the  inter-American 
force,  that  conditions  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  now  permit  the  further  with- 
drawal of  the  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the  inter-American  force. 

This  recommendation  has  the  concurrence 
of  Secretary  General  Mora  and  Ambassador 
[W.  Tapleyj    Bennett. 

I  am  therefore  accordingly  ordering  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  one  battalion  land- 
ing team  of  U.S.  marines  plus  headquarters 
and  supporting  personnel.  This  will  total 
approximately  2,000  people. 

U.N.  annivi:rsaey 

Now  to  another  subject.  This  month  of 
June  marks  a  very  historic  anniversary  in 
the  affairs  of  man.  Twenty  years  ago,  while 
war  still  raged  In  the  world  the  nations  of 
Europe  as.-^embled  at  San  Francisco  to  sign 
the  charter  of  hope  that  brought  into  being 
the  United  Nations.  (The  White  House  said 
the  President  meant  "the  nations  ol  earth.") 

Men  were  mindful  that  in  these  times 
humankind  must  choose  between  coopera- 
tion or  catastrophe.  At  San  Francisco  there 
w.xs  brought  into  being  a  gre:it  instrumen- 
tality for  international  cooperation  and  we 
can  believe  today  that  the  cooperation  en- 
gendered by  the  United  Nations  has  helped 
to  avert  catastrophe  iii  this  century. 

S-o  today  we  have  to  work  not  on  the  things 
that  divide  us  but  instead  on  the  things 
that  unite  natiotis  in  the  bonds  of  common 
interest. 

On  June  24  and  25  and  26  of  this  year  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  will 
meet  for  a  commemorative  session  In  San 
Francisco.  It  Is  my  hope  and  plan  at  this 
time  to  be  in  San  Francisco  and  to  address 
the  delegates  at  that  time  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  sessions  there. 

AID  TO  SOI7THE.\ST   ASIA 

This  afternoon  I  am  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress a  very  special  message  requesting  an 
additional  appropriation  to  help  in  the  peace- 
ful economic  and  social  development  of 
southeast  Asia.  This  is  another  forward  step 
toward  carrying  out  my  April  proposal  for  a 
massive  effort  to  improve  the  life  of  man  in 
that  conflict-torn  corner  of  the  world. 

The  American  people,  I  think,  want  their 
own  Government  to  be  not  only  strong  but 
compassionate.  They  know  that  a  society  Is 
secure  only  when  there  is  full  social  justice 
for  all  of  ite  people. 

And  these  principles  of  compassion  and 
justice  never  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  So 
we  do  not  intend  that  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom shall  become  the  inheritors  of  man's 
worldwide  revolt  against  Injustice  and 
misery. 

Therefore  we  expect  to  lead  in  that  strug- 
gle— not  to  conquer  or  to  subdue,  but  to  give 
eac'n  people  the  chance  to  build  its  own 
nation  in  its  own  way. 

My  personal  representative,  Mr.  Eugene 
Black,  has  already  begun  extensive  and  hope- 
ful discussions  with  interested  parties  arotmd 
the  world.  Thus  the  groundwork  has  already 
been  laid  for  a  long-range  development  plan 
for  all  of  southeast  Asia,  led  by  Asians,  to 
Improve  the  life  of  Asians. 

In  South  "Vietnam  today,  brave  and  en- 
during people  are  carrying  on  a  determined 
resistance  against  those  who  would  destroy 
their    Independence.      They    will    ■win    thla 


fight,  and  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
going  to  help  them  win  it. 

But  there  Is  another,  and  a  much  more 
profound,  struggle  going  on  in  that  country, 
and  that  is  the  struggle  to  create  the  condi- 
tions of  hope  and  progress  wljich  are  really 
the  only  lasting  guarantees  pf  peace  and 
stability. 

The  16  million  people  of  South  Vietnam 
survive  on  average  incomes  of  6100  per  year. 
More  than  60  percent  of  tha  people  have 
never  learned  to  read  or  write.  When  dis- 
ease strikes,  medical  care  is  often  impossible 
to  find. 

As  I  h.ad  rem.irked  the  other  day  here, 
there  is  only  1  doctor  for  every  29,000  people, 
compared  with  1  for  every  740  3n  the  United 
States.  They  have  200  doctors,  whereas  they 
need  5,000. 

This  poverty  and  this  neglect  take  their 
inevitable  toll  in  human  life.  The  hie  ex- 
pectancy there  is  only  35  years.  That's  just 
about  half  of  what  it  is  in  our  couiitry. 

Now,  we  think  that  these  are  the  common 
enemies  of  man  in  South  V^;ctnam.  'ITiey 
were  there  before  the  aggcerjor  struck. 
They,  of  course,  will  be  there  when  aggres- 
sion is  completely  gone.  These  enemies,  too, 
we  are  committed  to  defeat. 

Today's  request  will  be  used  to  help  de- 
velop the  vast  water  and  power  resources  of 
the  Mekong  Basin.  They  will  be  used  to 
bring  electricity  to  small  lowne  in  the  prov- 
inces. We  have  had  REA  (Rutal  Electrifica- 
tion Admlnistratioii)  teams,  t.s  you  know, 
there  working  for  several  wcek.'S  m.^kin^;  these 
surveys  and  planning  to  builtf  several  REA 
systems. 

We  will  build  clinics  and  provide  doctors 
for  diseaEe-ridden  rural  areas.  We  will  help 
South  Vietnam  import  materials  for  their 
homes  and  their  factories.  Aiati.  in  addition. 
the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation have  already  agreed  with  us  to  try 
to  recruit  surgeons  and  specialists — approxi- 
mately 50  of  them.  We  are  particularly  very 
much  in  need  of  plastic  surgpons  to  go  to 
Vietnam  to  help  the  wounds  cl  war  and  to 
heal  them,  as  well  as  to  help  with  the  rav- 
ages of  unchecked  disease. 

Now  this  is  Ju!5t  a  part  of  Cue  beginning. 
This  appropriation  today  calls  for  oiily  $89 
million.  But  in  the  future  I  will  call  upon 
our  people  to  make  further  saetiflces,  because 
this  is  a  good  program,  and  tlie  starts  that 
we  are  making  txDd.iy  are  good  Etarts. 

This  Is  the  only  way  that  I  Know  in  which 
we  can  leally  win  not  only  the  military  bat- 
tle against  aggression  but  the  wider  war  for 
the  freedom  and  for  progress  cf  all  men. 

And  now  I'll  be  glad  to  take  aJiy  questions 
yoti  may  have. 

QVESnOMS 

1.  Hemisphere  aggrcision 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  your  speech 
at  Baylor  on  Friday,  you  spoke  of  new  inter- 
national machinery  being  needed  to  counter- 
act any  future  aggre.>;sion  or  subversion  in 
this  hemisphere.  Could  yovi  spell  out  In 
any  further  detail  Just  what  your  concept 
of  this  is  militarily  or  diplomatically? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  that  we  are  very 
delighted  for  the  first  time  in  history  we 
have  presently  on  the  military  side  an  inter- 
American  force  that  is  functioning  and 
functioning  effectively  under  leadership  of 
General  Alvln  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
A  good  many  of  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere are  supplying  forces  to  that  inter- 
American  force  and  others  will  be  making 
contributions,  we  hope.  In  the  next  few 
days. 

On  the  political  side,  we  are  now  consider- 
ing In  the  Organization  of  American  States 
certain  solutions  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
which  could  very  well  serve  as  an  Indication 
of  what  has  come  In  similar  situations  down 
the  road. 

We  have  had  very  enlightened  and  very 
positive  leadership  under  Mr.  Mora,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


[Mr.  Johnson  evidently  meant  to  say  Organi- 
zation of  American  States],  and  we  hope  not 
only  can  they  supply  forces  to  help  provide 
a  military  answer  to  the  necessities  in  that 
field  but  that  they  can  evolve  a  formula  that 
will  provide  judicious  determinations  in 
connection  with  political  judgments  that 
may  be  needed  to  make  in  the  future. 

2.  Role  on  Government 

Qiestion.  Mr.  President,  could  you  spell 
out  for  us,  the  efforts  and  role  which  the 
United  St.ites  has  been  playing  In  seeking  a 
compromise  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  v.-hat  you  think  the  chances 
for  success  are? 

Answer.  "Vcs,  I'd  be  very  glad  to.  We 
fou:id  it  nece^s.ary  in  order  to  s'op  the  wholc- 
Ei.le  killing  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousr,ncIs 
cf  Dominicans  to  intervene  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Since  that  time  we  have  counseled  at  great 
length  and  sought  the  assistance  of  the  OAS 
in  connection  with  contributing  the  millt.arv 
forces  that  would  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  preserve  the  peace. 

At  the  snme  time,  we  have  urged  the  OAS 
to  establish  machinery  to  help  find  a  politi- 
cal solution,  and  awaiting  the  establishment 
of  that  niachiiiery  which  is  what  were  really 
considering  in  the  OAS  today;  we  have  sent 
some  of  the  best  people  in  this  Government 
to  malt:itain  contacts  with  a  broad  b.ase 
of  leadership  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
the  hope  that  there  would  in  due  time  evolve 
a  taror.dly  based  govermnent  that  woiild  meet 
With  the  approval  of  the  Dominican  people. 

I've  had  Mr.  [Cyrus  R.)  Vance,  Mr.  jMc- 
George]  Eundy,  Mr.  (Thomas  C.j  Mann,  and 
Mr.  [Harry]  Vaughan  and  others  maintain 
liai,=on  with  various  leaders  of  tlie  various 
groups  there.  That  those  conferences  have 
bee;i  tailing  place  from  day  to  day  and  we 
have  been  keeping  the  OAS  and  their  repre- 
sentatives fully  informed. 

We're  hopeful  that  In  due  time  they  will 
reach  concltisions  as  to  how  they  think  it 
can  be  best  handled  and  that  we  will  be  able 
to  contribute  our  part  and  cooperate  wiin 
them.  As  you  know,  they  are  discussing  the 
matter  over  the  weekend — today — and  we 
hope  that  a  decision  will  be  In  the  ofQng  and 
in  the  immediate  future. 

We  have  no  derire  to  Insist  on  o-ar  par- 
ticular brand  of  military  solution  or  politic:,! 
solution.  Wo  think  it's  an  Intcr-Amerlcan 
matter  and  we  want  to  cooperate  fully  with 
thorn. 

Prior  to  our  intervention  we  considered 
I'ud  discu.'iscd  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
there  with  14  Latin  American  nations,  be- 
ginning on  Saturday  when  the  revo!u':!on 
took  place  up  throtigh  Wednesday  when  we 
Eont  the  marines  in. 

During  that  same  period  we  met  with  the 
peace  committee  of  the  OAS  on  Tuesday  r.iid 
we  met  with  the  OAS  council  on  Wed'^.cs- 
day.  and  it's  been  our  desire  all  along  to 
contribute  all  we  could  to  a  cease-fire,  to  the 
eventual  evolution  of  a  stable  government 
that  would  be  broadly  based  and  to  make 
our  appropriate  contribution  to  the  necessary 
reconstruction  of  that  counti^'. 

We  feel  that  when  the  OAS  reaches  if.T  de- 
cision that  that  decision  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  people  of  the  Dominican  PvC- 
public.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
fi::(l  agreement  between  the  Inter-American 
bodv  and  the  folks  there  that  will  tiltimately 
lead  to  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  broadly  based  government 
that  will  Include  none  of  the  extremists. 

3.  Wagner  race 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
Mayor  Wagner,  In  view  of  his  indecision  to 
run  again 

Answer.  What? 

Question.  Do  you  feel  Mayor  Wagner 
should  run  again? 
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Answer.  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter  not 
for  the  President  to  determine. 
4.  Attacks  on  Mora 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  OAS 
Secretary  General  Mora  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  may  have  undermined  his  useful- 
ness as  a  peace  negotiator? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it 
miy  have  had  that  objective  in  mind — that 
m^y  have  been  Its  purjioEe.  But  you  know 
the  old  story:  When  a  man  gets  In  the  role 
of  a  mediator,  both  side.,  u.'iuully  hit  at  him. 
Bv|t  we  think,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, that  the  Secretary  General  has  per- 
lofmcd  a  very  useful  role  and  a  very  intelli- 
gent one,  a  very  object;\e  oiae,  and  we  have 
cvtry  conlidcncc  in  his  elTorts. 

We  have  regretted  to  -■^ee  the  att:^cl:s  that 
hn^e  come  upon  him,  as  we  have  rerrretted  to 
scd  tlie  attacks  come  upon  us.  But  we  much 
prefer  the  attacks  to  what  cculd  have  h  .p- 
pemed  except  for  our  action  and  except  for 
hla  action. 

]  5.  Tcarli-ins 

4jucstion.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  sir, 
you  said  we  welcome  and  ask  for  new  ideas 
in  T  foreign  policy  from  universities  and 
jotirnals  and  public  platforms  across  the 
lankl.  Two  questions,  sir:  Does  this  mean 
yoij  approve  of  the  tiniversity  teach-in  tech- 
riiqjue,  and  what  is  your  view  of  dissenting 
cottment  on  Vietnam  and  cti'.er  foreign 
prclblems? 

Answer.  I'll  answer  the  latter  question 
finsit.  I  think  that  this  administration 
prcjfits  from  the  suggc:, lions  and  rcccm- 
mehdations  of  le.idcrs  in  other  branches  of 
govjernment.  from  men  who  occupy  public 
plafforms.  and  general  discussion.  I  think 
thajt  that  is  a  strength  of  the  American  sys- 
terA  Instead  of  a  weakue.-^s. 

l[am  hopelul  that  every  person  will  al- 
watsi  excrcice  the  free  speech  that  the  Con- 
stiqution  gtiarartecs  hun.  and  I  would 
prejfer.  of  course,  that  it  be  constructive  and 
It  iJiQ  responsible,  and  I  think  generally  that 
hag  hcen  true.  I  am  glad  that  I  live  i:i  a  na- 
tion where,  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  when 
men  arc  dying  to  preserve  our  Iiceuoin,  that 
our  citizciis  still  do  not  fear  to  e.xercise  it. 
Anfi  I  can  assure  you  th:it  they  do  exercise 
It.  I 

t  6.  Ficjhting  in  Vietnam 

Question.  Mr.    President,    there's 
flaretip  Of  the  flghtinr;  in  Vietnam 
yoii  give  us   an   cjtimate   of  the  situation 
thfre.  the  military  situation? 

Ahswer.  We  have  anticipated  that  we 
wdtlld  have  some  actions  of  this  type  at  this 
seiison  of  the  year.  We  had  a  rather  serious 
engagement  in  the  last  few  hours — the  most 
liimcdiate  past.  The  South  Vietnamese 
hive  lost,  according  to  the  reports  we  have, 
dciicns,  even  hundreds,  of  people.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  the  extent  of  the  Vietcong 
losses,  although 'we  believe  them  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 

We  do  not  announce  those,  perhaps  un- 
fii'lunatelv,  along  with  the  announcement 
of  our  own  lo.sses.  We  know  how  many  we 
lise  but  we  don't  know  how  many  they  lose 
Until  we  get  out  there  and  count  them.  So 
tkioir  losses  never  really  catch  up  with  the 
original  story  of  our  losses.  Suffice  to  say 
X  think  it's  been  serious.  We  are  concerned 
about  It.    It's  occupying  our  attention. 

As  you  know,  General  |  Maxwell  j  Taylor 
tlans  to  be  here  in  the  next  few  days,  and  he 
j^vill  probably  have  more  definite  Information 
tit  that  tim.e,  not  just  about  the  details  of 
this  particular  engagement. 

7.  Dominican  Reds 
Question.  Mr.  President,  sir,  last  month 
when  you  spoke  to  the  Nation  on  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  you  Indicated  that  the 
threat  of  Communist  control  of  the  rebel 
movement  was  very  serious.  More  recently 
we  have  included  the  rebel  leaders  In  these 
talks  for  a  coalition.     Do  you  feel  that  the 
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Communist  tlureat  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  now  over? 

Answer.  Oh,  no.  No. 
Question.  Mr.  President? 
Answer.  If  you  want  me  to  elaborate  on 
that  a  little  bit.  I  will  say  the  threat  was 
greater  before  21,000  Americans  arrived  there. 
It  always  is.  The  Communists  did  not,  in 
our  judgment,  originate  this  revolution,  but 
they  joined  it,  and  they  participated  in  It, 
and  they  were  active  In  It  and.  In  a  good 
naany  j)laccs,  they  were  in  charge  of  It.  and 
v.e  tiiluk  that  following  the  action  that  this 
Nation  took,  it  had— It  served  a  very  gcod 
inirix)se,  and  some  cf  the  men  who  had 
oripmally  participated  In  the  rcvclutlcn  and 
had  to  take  asylum  returned,  and  more 
moderate  forces  took  leadership,  and  the 
Communist  elements  have  not  been  so  active, 
althouKh  their  presence  is  still  noted  hour  by 
hour,  and  their  effectiveness  is  still  ob.scrvcd. 
From  day  to  day,  we  see  ilieir  handiwork  in 
the  Djminican  Republic  rnd  elsewhere 
thrcu'^hout  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
propaganda  fi?ld. 

S.  Intcr-Amcrican  force 
Qu^Etion.  Do  you  foresee  that  an  inter- 
American  peace  force  which  may  be  set  up 
permanently  would  be  used  only  to  suppress 
Communist-directed  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Latin  America  or  would  it  also  be 
used  to  thwart  revolutions  by  military  jun'.as 
winch  were  attempting  tx)  destroy  an  elected 
government,  and  I'd  also  like  to  ask  th.at 
m  view  of  the  precedent  which  may  be 
created  by  such  a  lurcc  would  you  look  with 
favor  upon  the  creation  of  sijnilar  regional 
Icrccs  in  Eueh  areas  as  Africa  and  the  Arab 
world? 

Answer.  I  would  not  want  to  anticipate 
what  action  the  OA.S  was  going  to  Uike. 
9.  Reapportionment 
Question.  Today  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  several  decisicns  in  reappor- 
tionment cases  in  line  w:th  its  doctrine 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  However,  as  ycu 
know,  there  arc  several  jToposals  already  in- 
troduced in  Congress  f^r  constitutional 
:  m'-iidmeiits  which  wtuld  nullify  this  doc- 
ir.ne  in  part.  Could  you  tcU  us  v,-hat  ycur 
administration's  position  is  on  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Answer.  Tlie  President  does  not  take  ac- 
tion m  connection  with  constitutional 
amendments.  I  have  reviewed  some  cf  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made.  I  am  gen- 
erally sympathetic  with  the  reapportionment 
that's  taking  place  throughout  the  country 
in  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision. I  would  not  want  to  get  into  detailed 
discussion  of  tiie  individual  programs  about 
which  the  President  will  not  act  one  way  or 
the  other  because  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment doesn't  require  White  House  action. 
It's  a  matter  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  decide.  In  su^imitting  it.  the  Con- 
gress takes  that  action  and  the  people  them- 
selves have  an  opportunity  to  judge  it. 

When  the  Congress  does  get  dowii  to  debat- 
ing the  question  and  considering  it,  I  will, 
of  course,  spend  some  time  on  It,  become 
thoroughly  conversant  with  It  but  I  wouldn't 
want  to  predict  at  this  time  just  what  meas- 
ure would  emerge  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment or  what  action  Congress  or  the  people 
might  take  on  It. 

10.  Space  shot 
Question.  Mr.  President,  the  astronaut 
flight  on  Tliursday  is  going  to  have  more 
maneuvering  than  was  originally  announced. 
Was  this  Increase  done  on  yotir  suggestion 
or  urging,  sir? 
Answer.  No. 

11.  Vietnam  invasion 
Question.  If  the  situation  In  Vietnam  In 
which  you  have  promised  the  United  States 
to  help  that  country  achieve  victory  becomes 
such  that  American  combat  troops  are  used 
in  the   combat  there,  could  you   give  that 


order,  sir.  in  the  event  that  there  was  Inva- 
sion from  the  north? 

Answer.  I  don't  see  that  I  could  do  you 
any  good,  the  country  any  good  or  myself 
any  good  by  discussing  future  operational 
plans.  I  know  of  no  real  reason  why  we 
ought  to  photograph  them  or  decide  them 
until  we're  confronted  with  that  possibility. 
12.  Fears  in   U.N. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  In  connection 
with  your  statement  on  the  United  Nations, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  has  ex- 
pressed the  apprehension  that  the  OAS  ac- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  might  es- 
tablish, I  think  what  he  called  an  embar- 
rassing precedent  that  the  Arab  League 
might  act  in  its  region  and  the  African  States 
might  act  in  theirs.  I  was  wondering 
whether  vou  share  those  apprehensions  about 
the  U.N.? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

13.  Johnson  doctrine 
Question.  Mr.  President,  some  persons 
claim  that  you  have  enunciated  a  new  John- 
son doctrine  under  which  American  troops 
would  be  u.'ed  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  Communist  government  anywhere  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  sending  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Santo  Domingo  and  explaining 
your  actions  afterward,  did  you  have  any 
such  purpose  In  mind? 

Answer.  No.  and  I'm  afraid  that  the  peo- 
ple that  have  branded  the  Johnson  doctrine 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  have  repeatedly 
made  it  clear  that  the  principles  of  commu- 
nism are  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  the  inter-American  system,  just  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  it  abundantly  clear. 
And  that  i^  the  basis  of  our  attitude  on  the 
matter  as  I  explained  in  my  television  appear- 
ance. 

That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  this 
Govcrnm.ent    is    opposed    to    change.      The 
greatest  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which  we're  working  on  so  hard  and  mak- 
ing such  substantial  contributions  to  Is  to 
encourage  econoniic  and  social  change.     We 
believe  that  will  benefit  all  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere.    And  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
provide  the  encouragement  for  those  changes. 
But  I   think  It's  a  well-known   and  well- 
advertised  doctrine  of  the  hemirphere  that 
the  principles  of  communism  are  Incompat- 
ible with  the  ptinciples  of  our  inter- American 
system.    President  Kennedy  enunciated  that 
on  several  occasions.    The  OAS  has  enunci- 
ated that,  and  I  merely  repeated  it.  and  I'm 
sorry  I  got  some  folks  excited  by  it. 
14.  Bosch  return 
Question.  Mr.  President.  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
two  questions   about   the   Dominican  rebel- 
lion.   One,  dealing  with  its  o'igin,  and  one 
dealing  with  the   possible  future.     Do  you 
think   that   it   would    have   been   helpful   If 
Juan  Bosch  had  returned  and  might,  would 
he.  do  you  think  he  might  have  exercised  a 
restraining   Influence   on   some   of   the   left- 
wing  extremists  or  Communists  who  were  In 

there;  and.  secondly 

Answer.  That's  dealing  with  persons.  I 
don't  want  to  get  any  personalities  Involved. 
Go  ahead. 

Question.  On  the  second  one  regarding  the 
future,  do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  the 
Dominicans  were  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  in  this  country  and 
hold  a  Constitutional  Convention  themselves 
to  talk  out  some  of  their  differences  before 
they  try  to  set  up  a  new  government? 

Answer.  We  have  taken  several  steps  In  the 
order  of  priority  that  we  felt  was  required. 
Many  months  ago  we  became  aware  of  the 
increasing  tensions  there  and  the  difficulties 
that  would  likely  confront  tis. 

On  the  Sunday  before  we  went  in  there  en 
Wednesday,  we  asked  the  Ambassador  who 
had  already  come  to  Washington  at  our  call- 
ing to  leave  his  family's  home  and  come  here 
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to  meet  with  us.  Ambassador  Benneti  met 
with  us  on  Monday.  We  rushed  him  back  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  set  in  motion 
certain  steps.  First,  was  to  attempt  to  obtain 
a  cease-fire.  Second,  was  to  take'  the  pre- 
ca\itioiiary  steps  necessary  to  protect  approxi- 
mately 5.000  Americans,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  otlier  nationals,  if  that  should  be  required. 

We  moved  our  ships  up  there  on  Sunday. 
Tne  Ambassador  arrived  there  on  Monday. 
He  talked  to  various  leaders  and  we  did  all 
we  could  to  bring  about  a  cease-nre  in  co- 
operation witli  the  papal  nuncio  and  others 
who  were  active  on  the  scene. 

On  Wednesday  at  noon  it  became  apparent 
that  danger  was  lurking  around  the  corner 
and  the  Ambassador  gave  \is  a  wariiing  in  a 
c.ible  about  1  o'clock. 

We  had  met  on  Monday,  and  ve  had  met  on 
Tuesday,  and  we  had  met  on  Wednesday,  and 
we  had  had  many  conversaticns  on  Sunday 
that  we  did  not  isstie  any  handouts  on. 

During  that  period  I  think  from  the  time 
we  were  notified  on  Saturday  until  we  Inter- 
vened on  Wednesday  we  spent  n  good  part 
of  both  day  and  night  giving  our  attention 
to  this  matter,  from  moving  the  ships  up  to 
making  the  final  decision. 

I  had  237  individual  conversations  during 
that  period  and  about  35  meetings  with  vari- 
ovis  people.  Finally,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon we  got  another  warning  that  we 
should  have  a  contingent  plan  ready  im- 
mediately and  a  little  beiore  6  o'clock  we 
got  a  plea  from  the — a  unanimous  plea — 
from  the  entire  country  team  made  up  of 
the  Ambassador  and  the  aid  director  and  the 
CIA  and  the  USIA  arid  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  to  land  troops  Immediately  to 
save  American  lives. 

Now.  of  course,  ■we  knew  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  We  were 
not  unaware  that  there  were  Communists 
that  were  active  in  this  effort.  But  09  percent 
of  our  reason  for  going  in  there  was  to  try  to 
provide  protection  for  these  American  lives 
and  the  lives  of  other  nationals. 

We  asked  our  Ambassador  to  summon  all  of 
our  people  immediately  to  tne  Embajador 
Hotel,  ptit  them  in  one  centrul  group,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  and  Secretary  Ball,  and  Mr. 
Bundy,  and  Mr.  Morriers  of  my  staff,  we  con- 
sulted -with  the  Latin  American  desk — Mr. 
Vaughan  and  his  experts  and  Mr.  Vance  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

v^^.^^;IMOx.-s    DEcistoN 
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And  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  o'clock 
Wednesday  evening  we  made  the  decision— 
and  it  was  a  unanimous  decision  about  which 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  either  at 
the  Dominican  Republic  level  of  the  country 
team  or  the  Cabinet  level  here  to  send  in 
the  troops.  We  did  not  want  to  announce 
that  they  were  on  their  way  until  they  had 
landed  for  obvious  security  reasojis. 

But  when  I  made  tne  decision.  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  we've  been 
consultin';  since  the  weekend  with  some  14 
Latin  American  nations  and  we'd  had  a 
meeting  of  the  peace  council — or  the  Peace 
Committee  of  the  OAS  and  we'd  had  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  of  the  OAS.  And  I  thought 
it  was  very  important  that  we  notify  all  the 
Latin  American   ambassadors  forthwith. 

So  the  decision  was  to  notify  the  Congress 
and  ask  them  to  come  down  so  we  could  re- 
view With  them  the  developments:  and  no- 
tify the  ambassadors  and  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate session  of  the  OAS  and  to  notify  the 
troops  because  the  lives  of  our  citizens  were 
in  danger  and  men  were  running  up  and 
down  the  corridors  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
with  tommyguns  shooting  out  windows,  and 
through  the  roof,  aiid  through  the  closets, 
and  our  citizens  were  under  the  beds  and 
in  the  closets  in  trying  to  dodge  this  gun- 
fire and  our  Ambassador,   as  he  was  talking 


to  us,  was  under  the  desk.  Wc  didn't  think 
we  had  much  time  to  consult  In  any  great 
detail  more  than  we  had  talked  about  up  to 
that  time. 

But  We  did  make  the  announoement  about 
8  o'clock  and  immediately  I  a.sked  the  OAS 
for  an  urgent  meeting  the  next  morning. 

Since  that  time  we've  had  two  purposes 
in  mind:  One  is  for  them  to  take  action 
that  would  give  us  a  military  presence  and 
provide  a  military  solution  so  that  we  coxUd 
quit  killing  people.  I  think  that  the  Armed 
Forces  arc  entitled  to  one  of  the  pre.'itcst  trib- 
utes ever  pud  that  group  in  T,ar  or  peace 
for  the  marvelous  operation  they  conducted. 
They  moved  in  tacrc  and  Inncjed  within  an 
hour  from  the  time  the  Cotnmandcr  In 
Chief  mnde  th"  decision:  thojf  siu-rniinded 
the  hotel  and  protected  the  fives  of  1,000 
American  citizens  and  many  Uiundreds  of 
other  nationals.  Tliey  did  noO  lose  one  ci- 
vilian. Tliey  opened  a  route  of  7  miles  to 
the  port  and  they  evactiatcd  B.600  people, 
and  those  people  came  from  4G  different 
countries. 

The  next  step  that  we  thougjit  should  be 
followed  was  to  be — to  provi^ie  food  and 
clothing  and  sustenance  for  tltOse  people,  so 
we  sent  an  economic  team  of  32  people, 
headed  by  Mr.  Solomon,  wb.o  ».'as  sworn  in 
today  as  Assistant  Under  Secrart.  iry  of  State 
in  charge  of  economic  matters,  and  we 
started  feeding  the  fnree  and  3  half  million 
people  of  the  Dominican  Reptiljlic.  We  liave 
provided  food  and  other  necc3fities — medi- 
cine— since  that  time  to  those  people  with- 
out regard  to  which  side  thoy  were  on.  In 
addition,  wo  have  treated  more  than  15.000 
with  our  niedical  'acilities. 

So.  having  gone  in  and  secujcd  the  place, 
ha\ing  ev.icuated  5.600  people— and  now  tlie 
commercial  planes  are  running  and  they  can 
come  out  on  their  own  steam,. — ha'.ing  ob- 
tained a  cease-fire,  having  provided  the  eco- 
nomic aid,  having  sent  our  b^st  people  to 
talk  to  all  groups  and  all  factions  and  leader- 
ship to  try  to  rind  a  governmei^t  that  •would 
appeal  to  all  the  Dominican  pftople,  we  now 
think  that  there  are  two  es.'jpntial  things 
left  to  be  done. 

One  is  to  SXivX  a  broadly  Uascd  govern- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  tl:e  OAS  that 
will  be  accepiable  and  approvod  by  the  Do- 
minican people. 

And  second,  to  engage  in  thfe  comprehen- 
sive tasV:  of  reconstruction  of  tliat  nation, 
and  trying  to  make  it  po.'^siblc  uor  three  and 
a  half  million  to  gain — have  an  economic 
comeback. 

Question.     Thank  voii,  Mr.  president. 


COFFEE  HOUSE  THfATER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcsidont.  in 
the  June  issue  of  Reader's  Diuest  there 
appeared  a  hcartwaiming  article  about 
2  nuns  and  14  girls  from  Clarke  College 
in  Iowa,  who  took  their  lively  college 
variety  show  to  GI  audiences  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  f;ho\v,  called 
"Coffee  House  Theater."  was  a  sma.sh 
hit  everywhere  it  went,  and  the  partici- 
pants are  still  receiving  letters  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  GI's  they  entertained. 

The  trip  Ls  described  in  an  excerpt 
from  a  speech  given  by  Bister  Mary 
Xavier,  the  director  of  the  proup  and  a 
professor  in  Clarke's  drama  department. 
Her  eloquent  description  of  the  experi- 
ences of  her  troupe  make  it  easy  to  sec 
why  the  tour  was  so  succes.sful. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  many  people 
Villi  want  to  read  of  this  trip,  and  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the    article    I 


referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point  v.\ 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
"GI  .s   AND  THE  Girls  From  Dubuque" — The 

nEARTW.\RMINC.  ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT  HAP- 
PENED When  14  Young  American  Girls 
Reminded  Tuot;sANDS  of  CH's  of  Home 
(  Note.—  For  7  weeks  lat;t  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 2  nuns  and  14  girls  from  Clarke  Col- 
lege, Dubuque.  Iowa,  brought  their  lively 
college  show.  Coffee  House  Theater,  to  GI 
audiences  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
The  GI's.  spotting  the  nuns,  thought  th;it 
they  were  in  for  a  hymn-singing  session,  bm 
s^on  were  pleasantly  surprised.  Of  rhe 
Show,  the  Armed  Forces  newspaper.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  reported:  "Coffee  House 
Theater  served  a  delightful  cup  of  folk 
singing,  modern  dance,  jazz,  blackouts  and 
improvisations  that  delighted  even  the  most 
hard-bitten  GI.  The  show  is  fast-moving. 
tunefiU  and  professional. •'  Added  t!ie 
"Army  Chronicle":  "Two  nuns  playiiig  like 
Bob  Hope  and  14  pretty  American  girls  are 
socko  in  Coffee  House  'Theater." 

(Director  of  the  show  was  Sister  Mavy 
Xavier.  B.V.M.:  technical  director  was  Sister 
Mary  Jeremy,  B.V.M.  Both  nuns  are  pro- 
fessors in  Clarke's  drama  department  and 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Ble.s.sed 
Virgin  Mary.  To  the  GI's  abroad,  they  be- 
came knowii  fon.dly  ns  "the  girls  in  black  " 
(In  this  speech,  given  to  various  organi- 
zations in  Dubuque.  Sister  Mary  Xavier  tells 
of  her  moving  experiences  with  the  voting 
GI's.) 

How  can  I  tell  you  what  it  was  like  to  be 
a  nun  in  the  Arniy?  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Arniy  officer  on  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Scr\ice  plane  on  which  our  troupe  flew'  to 
Europe,  who  asked  me,  "Ma'am,  what  general 
is  your  brother?"  He  was  amazed  to  fir.U 
that  Sister  Mary  Jeremy  and  I  were  members 
of  tlie  military  on  a  USO  show — the  first 
Sisters  ever  to  be   on  such   a   mission. 

Clarke  College  was  one  of  seven  univer.si- 
ties  and  colleges  chosen  last  year  to  hrne 
their  shows  tour  the  European  Command 
under  the  au.spices  of  the  American  Edu- 
cational Theater  Association  and  the  United 
Service  Organizations.  Coffee  House  Thea- 
ter was  pre.sented  75  times:  we  tr.aveled  more 
than  13.000  miles,  primarily  in  southern 
Germany. 

Our  audiences  were  never  as  large  at  the 
beginning  of  the  show  as  they  ■were  at  the 
end.  When  the  program  began,  the  men 
sprawled  In  their  chairs  with  limp  spines 
and  an  attitude  of  "You  gotta  show  me  ' 
After  the  first  set  of  blackouts  and  the 
laughter  that  always  followed,  they  v.ere  sit- 
ting upright  having  a  marvelous  time.  The 
crowd  increased  as  the  soldiers  came  in  from 
a  nearby  game  or  poolrooni.  Often  a  lad  — 
obviously  an  advance  scout  —  would  go  to  the 
Window  and  whistle;  then  10  or  15  of  his 
buddies  would  come  in.  £(3on  every  seat 
was  taken:  then  men  sat  on  radiators,  on  the 
floor,  stood  on  tables.  One  night  they  slid 
down  a  banister  and  sat  12  deep  on  it.  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  space.  As  one  of 
the  men  described  it:  "In  5  minutes  we 
were  the  liappiest  bmich  of  soldiers  tliis  side 
of  Paris." 

Many  people  have  asked.  "What  wa.s  the 
most  memorable  part  of  the  tour?"  I  can 
truthfully  answer:  the  American  soldier. 
We  hear  much  about  the  lads  overseas  who 
get  into  trouble:  we  know  too  little  about 
the  average  boy  who  is  not  sure  why  he  is 
so  far  from  home.  His  life  has  been  in- 
terrupted for  2  or  3  years;  he  hates  the 
Interruption,  the  Army,  and  his  sergeant: 
he  is  willing  to  die  if  tliere's  war:  but,  when 
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there  Isn't,  he  can't  wait  to  get  back  to  the 
things  he  is  used  to.  He  plays  war  with  live 
ammunition  and  lives  in  a  pup  tent  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  for  a  month  at  a  time 
with  only  one  change  of  clothing  and  a 
pint  of  water  a  day  for  drinking,  shaving 
and  washing.  Yet  none  of  these  things 
bother  him  nearly  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  American  girls  around  to  talk 
or  dance  with. 

Frtquently  the  girls  would  offer  to  have 
a  dance  after  the  show  or  on  their  night 
off.  You  can  imagine  what  it  was  like — 
300  men  and  14  girls.  Each  dance  was  ladies' 
choice,  aiid,  by  common  agreement,  no  girl 
danced  more  than  2  m.inutes  with  the  same 
boy.  You  would  hear  remarks  like,  "Hey, 
Mac,  perfume!"  or,  "Real  American  nylons!" 
Oi:e  night  during  the  show  I  I'lOtlccd  one 
soldier  iti^  particular.  He  would  look  at  a 
girl,  shut  his  eyes,  then  repeat  the  process 
for  all  the  other  girls.  Atkcd  what  he  was 
doing,  he  said,  "Memorizing  the  faces  £0  I 
can  dream  a'uout  them  tonight." 

For  the  final  nvimtaer  of  the  show,  the  girls 
wore  long  white  gloves  and  floor-length 
formats.  Their  appearance  in  this  attire 
never  failed  to  bring  a  tremendous  ovation 
from  the  boys,  not  the  shouting  wolf-whistle 
response.  b\it  a  kind  of  awe.  Frequently  I 
heard  boys  saying  softly  to  no  one  In  par- 
ticular. "God.  they're  beautiful!"  Many 
nights  soldiers  would  thank  me  for  having 
tlie  girls  look  so  lovely. 

Before  we  left  the  United  States,  we  were 
I  warned  that  a  GI  audience  can  be  rude. 
I  crude  and  even  obscene.  Yet  we  found  that 
I  when  we  expected  the  best  from  these  men. 
when  we  assumed  that  they  were  gentlemen. 
they  responded  accordingly.  As  the  Army 
isaid  of  our  tour:  there  were  no  incidents. 
;  At  one  post  we  had  been  warned  of  an 
Impending  race  riot.  More  than  the  usual 
n-jmber  of  MP's  were  on  duty  this  night, 
^he  performance  was  about  half  ever  when 
ti  noisy  crowd  of  men  came  in.  and  our  es- 
toxX.  officer  said.  "Here  comes  trouble."  But 
lister  Mary  Jeremy  greeted  them  In  her  own 
Smiling  way  and  said,  "Come  right  In.  We're 
so  glad  you  came.  You  can  sit  In  the  first 
row.  where  well  put  up  more  chairs."  The 
men  sat  dcwn  like  little  boys  In  third  grade, 
and  before  long  they  were  laughing  and  hav- 
ing a  good  time  along  with  the  other  GI's. 

Everyone  in  our  company  had  a  Job  to  do 
each  night  before  the  performance.  While 
the  girls  were  putting  up  the  portable  sets, 
I  would  sit  in  the  back  of  the  hall  and  write 
the  daily  report  which  we  sent  heme.  But 
never  once  did  I  finish  the  report  before  the 
show.  The  boys  are  lonely  and  detperately 
need  someone  to  listen  to  them.  After  a 
few  minutes  a  GI  would  come  up  and  say. 
"Please,  ma'am  •  •  •  sir  •  •  •  sister  (they 
never  did  know  quite  -what  to  call  us),  could 
I  t:ilk  to  you?"  It  soon  became  a  company 
joke,  and  the  girls  would  say.  "Sister's  hear- 
ing confessions  again." 

Some  of  the  stories  the  men  had  to  tell 
were  funny;  others  would  twist  your  heart. 
One  lad  said,  "Ma'am,  what  do  you  think  of 
m'lxed  marriages?"  I  asked,  "What  do  you 
hp.ve  In  mind?"  He  told  me  that  he  was  a 
Baptist,  but  his  girl  was  a  Lutheran.  I  said, 
"Well,  its  the  same  God.  isn't  It?"  He  -went 
off  happy. 

Another  boy  who  came  up  to  talk  to  me 
had  .spent  that  day  learning  how  to  use  a 
bayonet  and  was  deeply  upset.  "You  know. 
ma'am,  the  sergeant  kept  telling  us,  'You  put 
it  in  and  then  you  turn  It.  You  put  It  in 
snd  then  you  turn  It."  Today  it  was  only 
sandbags,  but  what  if  It  were  a  man?  I 
never  could  do  It.  I  couldn't  kill  anybody." 
We  talked  a  long  time  about  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  country  during  a  war. 

One  of  the  nicest  occasions  we  had  waa 
at  lUesheim.  a  missile  site  high  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Bavaria.    'We  were  Invited  to  dinner 


in  the  messhall.  The  men  had  gone  to  great 
effort  to  entertain  us;  they  tised  bed  sheets 
for  tablecloths,  put  wUd  flowers  in  alumi- 
num foil  as  centerpieces.  They  made  place 
cards,  provided  two  escorts  dressed  In  "civ- 
vies" for  every  girl  and  then  served  us  on 
trays.  Never  have  I  seen  such  large  portions. 
My  host  kept  saying,  "Don't  you  like  it, 
ma'am?  Is  everything  all  right,  ma'am?"  I 
finally  had  to  confess  I  jiLst  couldn't  eat 
quite  as  much  as  the  ordinary  soldier. 

Alter  dinner  one  of  the  men  came  over  to 
my  table  and  said.  "Ma'am,  this  Is  only  half 
cf  us.  The  others  are  on  24-liour  duty  up 
the  mountain  at  the  missile  site,  but  they 
sure  would  like  to  see  the  girls,  too."  I  told 
him  if  he  could  get  transportation,  I  would 
pet  the  girls.  "The  bus  Is  outside,  ma'am, 
juf.t  in  ca^e  you'd  say  yes." 

So  off  we  went  up  the  mountain.  Be- 
cause missile  sites  are  "classified"  we  had 
to  be  locked  in  and  out.  With  only  10  min- 
utes' notice  that  we  were  coming,  all  the  men 
had  put  on  fresh  fatigues  and  polished  their 
shoes.  'We  did  parts  of  our  show  for  thena 
in  a  chart  room. 

When  it  was  time  to  go,  no  one  could  find 
the  key  to  the  gate.  The  boys  said  that 
tiiey  guessed  that  we  would  just  have  to  stay 
there.  Finally  I  said,  "You  Gnd  that  key.  or 
I'U  phone  Gsneral  Lawrie."  "Yes.  sir, 
ma'am"  was  the  reply.  So  we  got  back  on 
our  Army  bus  and  went  down  the  hill.  We 
were  a  little  late  for  the  next  performance, 
but  no  one  cared,  becatise  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  seen  the  girls. 

The  hospital  shows  were  touching  and  re- 
warding. These  boys,  some  badly  hurt,  never 
seemed  to  feel  sorry  for  themselves.  In  one 
ward  two  boys,  each  with  a  broken  arm.  com- 
bined efforts  and  clapped  together  with  their 
good  hands.  Another  soldier,  who  had  lost 
his  arm  at  the  shotilder  in  a  Jeep  accident, 
regretted  his  loss  because  he  could  not  ap- 
plaud the  girls  after  they  did  the  show  In 
his  room  Jtist  for  him. 

Many  kind  letters— from  GI's,  chaplains, 
service-club  and  Red  Cross  directors,  and 
from  mothers  of  boys  in  the  service — have 
come  to  the  college  as  a  result  of  our  totir. 
One  GI  ■wrote:  "After  spending  months  away 
from  the  ones  we  love,  we  often  ask  ourselves 
If  It's  worth  It;  do  the  people  In  the  United 
States  really  care?  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
way  of  showing  appreciation  than  by  what 
Clarke's  ambassadors  gave  us.  Thank  you 
from  the  thousands  who  sat  In  your  coBTee 
house.  Hurry  back." 
Would  we  go  back  again?     Just  ask  us. 


CLARKE  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
'was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  participate 
in  the  commencement  exercises  held  at 
Clarke  College.  Dubuque.  Iowa,  on  May 
29.  It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
meet  new  friends  and  to  renew  old  friend- 
ships. More  important,  it  recalled  for 
Mrs.  Mansfield  the  years  she  spent  in 
high '  school  and  college  at  Mount  St. 
Joseph's  as  Clarke  College  was  then 
called.  These  were  happy  years,  fondly 
remembered  years,  and,  added  to  the 
recollections,  Clarke  College  awarded  to 
her  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  For  me,  it  was  a  most  happy  and 
auspicious  occasion  and  it  constituted 
literally  a  thrill  in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  commencement 
address  which  I  gave  on  that  occasion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women's  Joctinet,  T3S.K. 

(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield',  Democrat,  of  Montana.  Clarke 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  May  29,  1965) 

Before  I  begin  my  remarks  to  you,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  one  person  who, 
more  than  any  other.  Is  responsible  for  my 
being  here  today.  I  refer  to  Maureen  Hayes 
Mansfield — who  spent  7  happy  years  at 
Clarke,  who  has  so  many  friends  here  and 
who  is  responsible  for  my  being  referred  to. 
on  occasion,  as  the  third  Senator  from  Iowa. 
It  is  not  too  difficult  for  a  ijia.n  In  public 
life  tx5  gain  recognition,  provided  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  share  his  private  life  with  an  ex- 
ceptional wife.  All  too  often,  the  women 
wlio  stand  with  public  figures  go  unnoticed 
ajid  unsung.  But  I  know  and  I  am  delighted 
to  acknowledge  that  if  I  had  not  had  Maureen 
Mansfield  by  my  side  through  the  years,  these 
years  of  public  life  ■would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. If  I  had  not  drawn  strength  from  her 
patience,  if  1  had  not  found  courage  In  her 
understanding — If  I  had  not  had  access  to 
her  wisdom,  I  would  not  be  with  you  today. 
You  would  not  have  had  occasion  to  invite 
me,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  would  not 
have  had  anything  very  much  to  say  to  you. 
So,  for  making  It  pKJssible  for  me  to  be 
here,  for  her  enormous  assistance  to  me  In  a 
life  of  public  service  which  has  brought  me 
mtich  personal  fulfillment,  I  shotild  like  to 
add  to  the  public  honor  which  you  have  be- 
stowed on  Maureen  Mansfield,  a  public  ex- 
pression of  my  deep  affection  and  gratitude 
to  her. 

Ladies  of  the  graduating  class  of  1965,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  faculty,  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  this  graduation  cere- 
mony. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  Clarke  Col- 
lege. The  camptis  does  not  look  exactly  the 
same  to  me  as  on  my  visit  here  8  years  ago. 
I  detect  the  presence  of  buildings  which 
were  not  around  then  and  I  note  that  the 
college  has  expanded  Its  facilities  and  cur- 
riculum. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  graduating  class  I  addressed  In 
1957  and  the  graduating  class  of  1965.  The 
product  of  the  earlier  class  ■was — and  the 
product  of  today's  class  Is — a  fine  and  alert 
looking  group  of  graduates. 

To  you  graduates,  your  diploma  Is  the  cap- 
stone of  your  college  career.  It  is  for  you. 
at  once,  the  beginning  and  the  continu- 
ance— the  commencement — of  what  might 
t>e  called  "Women's  Journey  In  the  tJnlted 
States." 

That  Journey  began  with  the  very  begin- 
nings of  the  Nation.  And  through  the  years 
it  has  been  marked  by  change.  In  the  ear- 
liest days.  It  ■was  slow  and  scarcely  a  piercep- 
tible  change.  But  In  what  historians  even- 
tually wdll  record  as  a  relatively  brief  period 
of  time,  three  factors  have  been  Instrtmiental 
in  creating  startling  change  in  the  role  of 
women  In  our  society.  These  factors  are  ex- 
panded educational  opportunity,  expanded 
economic  opportunity,  and  expanded  politi- 
cal opportunity. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  an  elementary 
school  education  has  been  available  to  both 
boys  and  girls  In  this  country.  But  the 
door  to  a  secondary  school  education  for  a 
girl  opened  more  slowly.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  twice  as  many 
girls  as  boys  were  being  awarded  high  school 
diplomas  because,  for  work  reasons,  males 
constituted  a  higher  percentage  ol  school 
dropouts. 

At  the  higher  education  level  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  educational  opportunity 
for  males  and  for  females  has  existed  until 
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very  recent  times  It  was  almost  200  years 
after  Harvard  University  was  founded  to  pro- 
vide higher  education  lor  men  tliat  Oherlln 
College  In  1833  broke  ranks  to  provide  in- 
struction at  the  advanced  level  to  what  was 
referred  to  as  "the  misguided  and  neglected 
sex."  In  spite  of  this  breakihrougii,  it  wasr 
a  long  time  before  the  concept  of  free  choice 
tor  women  in  educational  pursuits  received 
any  general  acceptance.  Even  50  years  ago, 
for  cx-.miple.  it  would  have  been  pointless  for 
a  girl  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  politics  or  in- 
ternational affairs. 

As  soon  as  women  were  given  a  fair  crack 
at  educational  opportunities,  tlicy  proved 
tliat  they  did,  indcjed,  possess  brainpower 
equal  to  that  of  men.  Nowadays,  wumcn 
earn  one-third  of  all  B.A.'s.  one-third  of  all 
M  A.'s  and  one-tenth  of  all  Ph.  D.'s.  Vir- 
tually no  profession  is  closed  to  a  woman 
who  is  capable  and  trained  What  is  of  the 
essence,  of  course,  is  this  Nation's  general 
and  growing  recogiiiiion  that  an  equitable 
educational  opportunity  should  be  available 
to  all,  regardless  of  the  indiviciuals  color  or 
sex  or  the  station  in  life  in  which  he  or  she 
was  born. 

And  as  with  educational  changes,  ex- 
panded economic  opportunity  has  also 
brought  a  significant  transition  in  the  role 
of  women  in  our  society.  In  the  relation- 
ship of  women  to  work  outside  the  home, 
statistics  reveal  that  in  the  span  of  60  years — 
from  1900  to  1960 — the  number  of  American 
women  earning  paychecks  increased  almost 
fivefold.  Today,  more  than  half  of  the 
women  who  are  working  are  married,  and 
one  in  every  three  workers  in  the  United 
States  is  a  woman. 

Ic  is  clear  tliat  some  women  must  work  to 
support  themselves  and  dependents.  And 
some  women  work  to  supplenlent  family  In- 
conae.  But  increasing  numbers  oi  m.irried 
women  are  working  because  they  find  they 
can  successfully  blend  the  responsibilities  of 
family  life  with  tho.se  of  a  part-  or  a  full- 
time  Job.  After  her  children  are  grown  up 
many  a  married  woman  has  virtually  a  sec- 
ond adult  lifetime  which  may  be  dedicated 
to  self-development,  the  use  of  talents  and 
skills,  and  service  to  family  and  to  com- 
munity. In  iis  broadest  sense. 

A  third  factor  to  bear  in  mind  as  instru- 
mental in  the  changing  nature  of  w'oman's 
journey  in  the  United  States  is  expanded 
political  opportunity.  Remember,  woman's 
universal  right  to  vote  dates  back  only  to 
1920 — when  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  finally  approved.  As  you 
know,  Congress  now  has  before  it  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  secure  this  fundamental  right  ir- 
respective of  color.  It  is  a  good  time  to  note 
that  Just  a  few  decades  ago  abotit  half  the 
entire  population  did  not  have  this  right 
just  because  they  were  women.  That  is  a 
measure  of  the  distance  we  have  come  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

I  will  note  parenthetically  that  in  the  field 
of  political  rights,  a  great  cliange  in  the 
status  of  women  has  occurred  not  only  in 
this  Nation  but  throughout  the  world.  Of 
the  119  nations  that  curreiitly  are  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  106  countries  give  women  full  and 
equal  political  rights  to  vote  and  hold  ofiTice: 
6  countries  grant  women  partial  rights:  and 
In  only  7  countries  are  women  accorded  no 
political  rights. 

The  forces  that  have  revolutionized  the 
role  of  women  in  our  society  are  forces  that 
are  simmering  or  stirring  beneath  or  above 
the  surface  in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  In  all  change  there  is  potential  for 
good  or  evil.  The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  the 
direction  change  takes.  In  the  explosive 
and  complicated  world  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  there  Is  ideological  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
nations  over  the  direction  change  is  to  t^ake 
in  those  newer  nations  engaged  in  a  search 
for  Identity.     We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  nor 


to  neglect  the  winds  of  change  It  behooves 
us — in  fact  it  is  essential  for  ui  as  a  nation — 
to  help  to  shape  change  in  a  lashlon  so  as 
to  create  those  conditions  under  which  all 
pcojjles  can  live  and  pro.spcr  iri  peace.  The 
womeii  of  this  Nati(m  should  be  willing  to 
contribute  in  that  undcrtukiB!;  and  tiieir 
contribution  should  be  welcomed. 

One  area  in  the  United  States  where  a 
chai:gc  in  the  role  of  v>rjincn  Ij.is  been  par- 
ticularly significant  is  in  the  figld  of  politics. 
Today — only  43  ycaro  follow ln(;  ratification 
of  the  suffrage  amendmei;i — vAunen  occupy 
political  olfiecs  at  all  levels  of  government. 
They  sorvc  as  mayors  ;ind  on  town  and  city 
boards.  They  are  members  of  State  legisla- 
tures and  occupy  State  elective  and  appoint- 
ive posts. 

Women  are  also  active  in  p  olitical  party 
councils.  As  you  have  doubtless  noticed  on 
television,  v.'omen  are  nuich  in  evidence  at 
political  conventions  where  ihej-  act  as  dele- 
gates, speakers,  contributor.s  to  party  plat- 
forms, and.  last,  but  not  Ica.st;,  occasionally 
as  a  vice-presidential  or  presidential  candi- 
date. As  a  Dcmocra.t,  I  do  not  wlsli  to  be  in 
the  position  of  advising  the  Republican 
Party  but  it  is  no  secret  that  I  favored  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  S.mitii  a$  th.it  party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  la.st  elec- 
tion. The  Republicans  did  not  heed  my  ad- 
vice and  you  knov/  what  luippeiied  last 
November. 

My  State  of  Montana  .^cnt  tlit  first  woman 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1917.]  Since  then, 
the  role  of  women  has  continiied  Ui  expand 
in  national  policies.  Over  60  women  have 
been  Members  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives, and  10  currently  serve  In  that  body. 
Ten  women  have  been  MembeBs  of  the  .Sen- 
ate. Currently,  Margarf.t  Chase  Smith,  a 
Republican  from  Maine  and  Mai-rin-e  Ntu- 
BKRCER,  a  Democrat  from  Oragon,  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation. 

Tliey  do  so  because  they  are  intelligent, 
wise  and  immensely  skilled  Senators  and 
equally  because  they  are  charming  and 
gracious  women. 

The  scope  of  politics  is  broad  It  covers  a 
wide  range  of  activities — from  tioorbell  ring- 
ing or  "getting  out  the  vote"  on  election  day 
to  waging  a  political  campaign  or  serviiig  In 
public  office.  How  effectively  small  tasks  are 
performed  often  co.n  mark  the  difference 
between  a  victory  and  a  defeat  for  a  candi- 
date. 

Anytiiing  men  can  do  in  politics,  women 
can  do,  and  in  many  instances,  better. 
Through  participation  in  pohtlcs,  you  grad- 
uates can  make  your  voices  heard  and  yotir 
views  felt  in  our  democratic  system  of 
government.  Politics  olfers  you  a  way  of 
helping  to  promote  good  caiiclid ates  for  of- 
fice, to  keep  good  officials  in  ofTice.  and  to 
insure  good  government  acrots  the  board. 
Politics  offers  you  a  way  of  trjinslating  into 
political  action  your  own  ideas  fmd  thoughts. 
Politics  offers  you  a  means  of  influencing 
public  attitudes,  governmental  policies,  and 
world  events.  I  trvist  you  will  accept  those 
offers  and  make  them  at  least  ti  part  of  your 
contract    with    life. 

Women's  journey  in  the  fiekl  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  like  that  of  politics,  is  of 
rather  brief  duration.  The  first  American 
woman  to  become  a  Foreign  Bervice  officer 
was  appointed  in  1922  and  assigned  to  Bern, 
Switzerland,  as  third  secretary  of  legation. 
Today  over  250  womeii  serve  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  close  to  75  as  Ft)reign  Service 
Reserve  officers.  Women  comprise  6  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  Foreign  Service  officer  com- 
plement. This  is  a  small  but  si£i;nificant 
proportion  when  It  Is  considered  that  most 
of  a  Foreign  Service  employee's  career  is 
spent  in  assignments  overseas.  It  is  a  career 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  combine  with  the 
responsibilities  of  marriage,  ancj  most  women, 
at  least  at  the  last  count,  are  s'.iil  interested 
in  getting  married. 


Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  first  President 
to  nominate  a  woman  to  a  high  dljilomatic 
jiost.  During  his  first  admlnlstr.ation.  he 
.appointed  as  Minister  to  Denmark  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen.  Our  first  woman  dij^lomat  to 
attain  the  rank  of  ambassador  was  appointed 
by  President  Truman,  and  the  first  woiik.ii 
ambassador  chosen  from  career  ranks  wa.s 
nominated  by  President  Eisenhower.  At 
the  present  lime  there  arc  two  women  Ain- 
bassadorr.,  Margaret  J.  Tibbetts,  a  career  For- 
eign Service  oilicer  serving  in  Norway,  and 
Catherine  White.  Ambassador  to  Denm 
I  anticipate  Senate  approval  so  n  of  Presi. 
Johnson's  recent  nomination  of  another  oui- 
standing  lady.  Mrs.  Pat;  icia  Roberts  Harris,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  Mrs  H;irris. 
a  lawyer,  would  become  our  first  Negro  wom- 
an to  serve  in  an  ambassadorial  post. 

Our  natural  inclination  is  to  associiae 
foreign  alTairs  primarily  with  tlie  Dcp.irtmont 
of  State  and  Forci'jn  Ser\ice.  Yet  many 
women  also  work  in  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  important  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  ^of  foreign  affairs — the  U.y. 
Information  Agency,  the  Agency  for  Ii;[o;-- 
national  Development,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and   the  Peace  Corps. 

Some  of  you  graduates  may  be  considering 
the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  a  wonderful  opjior- 
tunity  to  serve  your  fellow  man  and  to  en- 
rich your  own  experience.  Women  volun- 
teers from  Iowa  have  been  disiiatched  to 
such  faraway  places  at  Turkey,  Brazil,  the 
Philippines.  Thailand.  Pakistan,  Nigeria,  and 
Ethiopia.  Tlicy  have  been  teachers  of  music. 
English,  general  science,  mathematics,  or 
physical  cdvication.  T'ncy  have  been  nurses 
or  home  economists  or  social,  community  de- 
velopment, or  agricultural  extension  worke-'s 
I  mi"ht  allude  at  this  point  to  the  Pcacf 
Corps'  domestic  cotinterpart  known  as  Vol- 
uiuoera  in  Service  to  America,  or  VI.STA.  in 
short.  That  program  is  attracting  its  share 
of  qualified  young  women  volunteering  to 
join  in  trying  to  put  an  end  to  poverty  in 
the  United  States. 

No  resume  of  women's  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs  is  com- 
plete withotit  mention  of  women  who  ha-.e 
served  this  country  with  distinction  in  vari- 
ous United  Nations  posts.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rig'nt.s.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's place  in  history  will  be  measured  not 
only  by  her  tangible  achievements  and  dis- 
tinctions svich  as  that  one,  but  by  the  in- 
tangible contributions  she  made  through  her 
outpouring  to  others  of  Einccrity.  v.'a.nnth. 
conviction,  and  understanding. 

Tv.o  other  women  have  ably  represented 
this  Nation  on  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mLsslon — Mary  Pillsbury  Lord  and  Marietta 
Tree,  who.se  appointment  by  President  John- 
son carried  with  it  ambassadorial  rank. 

I  have  called  anention  to  some  of  tlio 
noteworthy  attainments  of  women  in  ilie 
field  of  international  affairs.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  you  with  the  impre.;sion  th;it 
you  graduates  cannot  make  a  significant  for- 
eign policy  contribution  unless  you  are  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer,  an  expert  on  foreign 
aid,  or  an  Ambassador.  In  every  conimmii'v 
there  is  a  genuine  need  for  citizens  who  take 
an  interest  in  and  iicquire  comprehension  of 
foreign  policy  problems.  It  is  fallacious  to 
assume  that  foreigii  jKilicy  problems  are  too 
complex  for  anyone  but  the  expert  to  gra^i). 
It  is  wrong  for  any  individual  in  this  20: ii 
century  to  assume  tiiat  his  concerns  cral 
at  the  county.  State,  or  National  l3!)undary 
line. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
increase  understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  and  enhance  other  people's  under- 
standing of  \is?  You  can  keep  yourself  in- 
formed on  international  affairs.  Yoti  can 
become  an  active  participant  in  one  or  more 
of  any  number  of  volunteer  or  professional 
organizations  that  study  specific  foreign  pol- 
icy  issues  or  engage  in   other  activities  re- 
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lated  to  foreign  afiairs;  you  can  communicate 
to  your  elected  representatives  any  ide;is  you 
have;  you  can  take  foreign  visitors  sightsee- 
ing or  invite  tliem  to  visit  your  homes. 

Most  imijortant.  you  can  make  intelligent 
use  of  the  unpar.illelcd  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  are  availaliie  m  this  Nation,  par- 
ticularly the  pres.s.  Ncwsjiapcrs,  large  and 
Finall,  tho.'^e  printed  m  tlie  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  our  country  and  those  that  abound 
la  smaller  cities,  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  supplying  the  facts  and  informed 
opinion  on  national  and  international  devel- 
opments. They  have  helped  to  keep  govern- 
ment on  its  toes.  They  have  hcr\ed  to  taring 
to  the  public  an  independent  picture  of  our 
national   policies  at  h(jme  and  abroad. 

And  v.lnle  I  am  on  thi.s  .-uibject.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  of  praise  for  the  American  men 
and  women  who  report  the  news.  They  do 
an  excellent  job  even  if  I  may  sometimes 
suffer  per.sonally  at  their  hands.  The  re- 
porter's job  is  to  turn  the  light  on.  regardless 
of  the  inadequacies  in  government  which 
may  be  e.sporied.  M.iiia.gement  of  news  by 
government  can  never  bo  scpiarcd  witii  our 
continuing  and  growing  need  for  a  fully  in- 
formed and  alert  public.  It  can  never  be 
squared,  in  other  words,  with  the  needs  of  a 
democratic   society. 

And  in  no  a::pcct  of  this  Nation's  public 
affairs  is  a  press  contribution  more  essential 
than  in  foreign  policy.  The  function  of  the 
newspapers  is  to  point  up  the  facts  as  they 
see  them — the  strengths  and  weakne.s.ses.  the 
consistencies  and  incijiisistencles.  the  reasons 
for  and  reasons  a£.iin;.t  our  policies  and  our 
posttire. 

We  will  never  safcf^uard  this  nation  by 
deprecating,  in  the  name  of  national  policy 
or  of  a  superior  governmental  wisdom,  the 
free  press  which  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
stitutions by  which  freedom  is  maintained. 
Government  officials  are  almost  always  in- 
clined to  think — and  understandabU' — that 
they  know  better  than  the  press  what  is 
transpiring  in  the  world  or  any  segment  of 
it  and  what  to  do  about  it.  But  time  and 
again  events  have  indicated  that  on  many 
occasions  they  do  not.  In  this  connection, 
I  think,  for  example,  of  the  work  of  Amer- 
ican corre:-.pfindents  in  Vietni  m  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  has  been  out- 
standing in  every  respect.  One  sometimes 
has  the  impression  that  the  accuracy  oi  the 
press  reporting  and  some  of  the  press  analy- 
ses in  both  places  may  very  well  have  been 
greater  in  many  instances  than  the  great 
flow  of  information  which  has  come  to  Wash- 
ington  through  official  channels. 

I  want  to  say.  too,  that  over  the  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, in  secret  or  public  sessions,  the  flow  of 
information  from  the  executive  branch  to 
the  Senate  on  the  international  situation  is 
more  copioiis  but  many  times  no  more  re- 
vealing or  Iticid  than  thiit  which  has  been 
carried  in  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Nation. 
In  short,  I  want  to  stress  to  you  the  indis- 
ix>nsablc  service  which  the  press  of  the  Na- 
tion perforins  in  otir  society.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  reflect  the  truth  as  it  sees  the  truth, 
directly,  with  its  own  eyes,  and  not  as  it  is 
reflected  in  the  retina  of  official  positions. 
Tlie  two  may  be  and  often  are  identical. 
That  is  fortiutous  when  it  is  the  case.  Btit 
v.hen  it  is  not.  there  must  be  no  forced  con- 
vergence in  the  name  of  a  national  unity. 
For  that  kind  of  unity  can  never  be  more 
than  skindeep.  It  is  not  a  source  of  strength. 
Rather,  it  is  a  source  of  a  dangerous  and 
doUisive  weakness. 

The  basic  work  of  the  press  leads  to  the 
asking  of  the  incisive  qxiestions  which  in  a 
democracy  need  to  be  asked  by  the  people 
and  answered  by  their  government.  And  so, 
as  in  the  cast  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  press  pro- 
vides the  impetus  and  stimvilus  for  a  search- 
ing and  continuing  public  debate  which  is 
likely  to  go  on  and  should  go  on  until  there 


is   a  satisfactory  resolution  of  critical   na- 
tional questions. 

Speaking  of  the  press,  the  other  day  I  read 
a  magazine  description  of  the  composite 
American  woman.  She  was  portrayed  as 
"good-looking,  youthful,  energetic,  capable, 
independent,  restless,  confused,  frustrated, 
spoiled — lucky."  I  shall  reserve  comment 
on  that  characterization  on  the  grounds  that 
were  I  to  do  otherwise.  I  might  incriminate 
myself.  But  I  think  you  graduates  and  I 
would  both  agree  that  you  have  been  lucky 
in  having  the  opportuiiity  to  attend  this 
institution  of  higher  learning  where  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  is  emphasized  ar.d  the 
quest  for  truth  is  encouraged. 

Moreover.  I  think  you  are  lucky  to  be  liv- 
ing in  the  20th  "century  of  unfolding 
opportunity,  unjirecedcnted  demaiids.  and 
unparalleled  hope.  Of  you  women,  much 
will  be  asked.  You  will  be  expected  to  pos- 
!-:fss  capacity  for  change,  clarity  of  thought, 
and  courage  of  conviction.  You  will  be  ex- 
pected to  work  hard.  You  will  be  expected 
to  liave  purpose  and  to  be  willing  to  com^mit 
vuurself  to  .-service  in  useful  articulation  of 
the  needs  of  your  family,  yovir  community, 
your  cotmtry,  and   the  world. 

Your  cluirch,  family,  friends,  community, 
and  schools  have  influenced  your  develop- 
ment into  what  you  are.  What  you  become 
and  what  you  do  in  the  future  is  your  chal- 
lenge in  the  years  ahead.  What  you  become 
and  what  you  do  can  make  a  difference  in 
shaping  the  face  of  the  future  world.  Re- 
sponsibility for  our  Nation's  survival  in  free- 
dom and  for  the  future  of  all  mankind  is  a 
responsibility    all    Americans    share. 

I  should  like  to  leave  you  with  my  hope 
for  your  part  of  the  women's  journey  in  the 
United  States  which  you  start  today,  a  hope 
expressed  in  an  old  Gtielic  blessing: 


"May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you. 
May  the  wind  always  be  at  your  back. 
May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face 
And  the  rains  fall  soft  upon  your  fields. 
And,  until  we  meet  again,  may  God   hold 
vou  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand." 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AT  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 
OF  NATIONAL  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  delivered  a  com- 
mencement address  at  the  National 
Cathedral  School.  It  was  an  address 
from  the  heart  because  it  was  given  to 
a  graduating  class  which  included  his 
charming  and  lovely  daughter,  Miss  Luci 
Baines  Johnson.  The  stress  of  the  speech 
was  on  the  vital  importance  of  public 
debate  on  national  and  international 
issues.  The  President  called  this  fun- 
damental practice  "one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  American  democracy." 

No  society  in  the  histoiT  of  mankind 
has  placed  such  great  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  public  discussion  in  the  process 
of  making  national  policy.  No  society, 
no  government,  no  leadership  iru*any 
country  at  any  time  has  shown  a  more 
active,  continuing  and  abiding  concern, 
has  paid  more  attention,  or  more  closely 
heeded  the  opinions  of  its  citizens  on 
issues  of  great  importance. 

It  is  against  this  background — this  es- 
sential background — that,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people,  the  President 
makes  his  decisions.  That  great  burden, 
in  the  end,  is  his  alone  to  carry.  Presi- 
dent Ti'uman  put  it  well  when  he  placed 
a  small  sign  on  his  desk  which  said, 
succinctly,  "the  buck  stops  here."  The 
President  must  act  as  he  sees  fit.  with 


the  advice  of  the  Congress  and  his  staff 
and  the  great  body  of  public  opinion  as 
it  is  refined,  distilled,  and  expressed  in 
a  free  discussion  and  an  independent 
press  but  always,  finally ,* on  what  he  per- 
ceives as  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  its  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  warm  and  wise  com- 
mencement speech  at  National  Cathedral 
.School  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   oi    t.!e   President   at   Commence- 
ment     Exercises,      National      Cathedral 
.School.    Washington.   D.C.   June   1,    1965 
Presiding  Bishop  Hmes.  Mr.  Clayton,  Dean 
Sayre.  members  of  the  faculty,  members  of 
the  19C5  graduating  class  and  their  parents, 
families,    ladies,    and    gentlemen,    the    Office 
of  President  presents  many  challenges,  but  I 
am  sure  that  every  father  that  is  here  this 
morning    will    understand    sympathetically 
that  few  challenges  could  compare  with  the 
exacting    demands    of    speaking    before    the 
graduating  class  of  your  own  daughter. 

I  have  been  reminded  repeatedly  before 
this  morning  that  in  talking  here  I  really 
have  a  family  reputation  to  uphold.  I  only 
hope  that  it  is  not  principally  a  reputation 
for  talking. 

For  you  members  of  the  class  of  1965,  I 
know  tins  is  a  very  proud  and  happy  and 
rewarding  day  for  you.  Speaking  for  myself, 
as  a  parent.  I  find  this  moment  both  sad  and 
glad.  I  shall  miss  the  small  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  no  matter  how  much  homework  I 
might  bring  to  the  White  House  every  night 
Lu^i  still  would  have  brought  more  than  me. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  am  glad  and  I  am 
eternally  grateful  that  by  the  time  that  she 
reached'  her  junior  year  at  NCS  Luci  had 
learned  to  spell  her  name  correctly,  with  an 
••f"  instead  of  a  "y." 

Most  of  you  here  this  morning  will  go 
from  here  to  serve  your  country  in  many 
ways.  So  this  morning  I  want  to  ask  your 
assistance  in  a  very  special  way.  This  par- 
ticular occasion  will  be  broadcast  and  re- 
ported to  millions  of  people — some  in  other 
lands.  Now,  this  is  not  a  tribute  to  me  or  to 
you.  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  importance 
of  our  beloved  country.  So  this  morning  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  and  the  Nation 
a  matter  which  concerns  me  and  about  which 
I  have  given  much  thought. 

As  is  true  for  many  national  issues,  we 
have  had  much  discussion  here  of  late  about 
the  various  aspects  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  have  disagreed  with  some  of  th£ 
views  that  have  been  expressed.  X  know  that 
the  large  majority  of  Americans  support  our 
country's  efforts  everywh.ere  to  stop  aggres- 
sion. 

But  I  also  know  that  such  discussion  is 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  American 
democracy.  How  rare  is  the  land  and  extraor- 
dinary the  people  who  freely  allow  and 
really  encourage,  as  I  have  on  many  occasions, 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation  to  discuss  and  to 
debate  their  Nation's  policies  in  time  of 
danger. 

So,  let  no  citizen  that  is  secure  in  his  own 
liberty  ever  forget  how  precious  it  is  and  how- 
brave  we  must  be  if  we  are  to  keep  it,  how 
many  generations  of  men  have  perished  in 
order  to  guard  its  light,  and  how  many 
scattered  throughout  the  world  are  dying 
still   to  protect  it. 

Our  soldiers  are  falling  in  'Vietnam. 
Twenty  have  died  and  one  hundred  have 
been  wounded  on  guard  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  so  that  men  may  always  rise  with 
perfect  safety  to  criticize  and  to  try  to  in- 
fluence the  leadership  of  their  Government. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
liberty  Is  not  merely  to  allow  error  but  to 
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discover  truth,  not  only  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  Government  but  to  enrich  the  judg- 
mcnt  of  the  Nation.  So.  by  testing  ideas  in 
ti-.e  forum  of  the  Nation  we  discover  their 
sireiiglh   as  ueli   iis   their   wiidoni. 

As  tae  Bible  iays:  "Where  uo  counsel  is. 
the  people  full;  But  in  the  multiiudc  of 
coun.'cloVs  there  ic  safety.*' 

Therefore,  we  wolcome  and  v.e  e.  k  for  new 
ideas  from  seriovis  and  concerned  men  and 
v,-omen,  from  universities  and  journals  and 
public  platforms  all  across  this  Lnnd.  V.e 
r.'-e  constant !v  icnrchir.g  lor  vio%vs  and  pro- 
'pos.\ls  which"  uii^hc  streng-aieii  and  unite 
aiid  help  our  Covernrntnt. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  decision  v,i:h 
vhich  we  all  agree.  But;  uU  will  be  heard. 
And  let  no  one  ever  think  icr  a  mcnicnc  that 
national  debate  mean.?  natiottal  division. 

For  even  among  those  who  do  not  support 
our  Government  {XJlicies,  the  very  process 
of  discussion  rests  on  a  broad  and  deeply 
set  foundation  of  shared  bahef.  principle, 
faith,  and  experience. 

There  are.  first  of  all.  the  aFsumptions  of 
American  democracy.  Thus,  most  of  those 
who  disagree  arc  really  trying  to  influence 
the  democratic  process  and  not  rip  it  and 
tear  It  apart.  They  are  really  seeking  to 
exercise  their  own  freedom  and  not  deny  It 
to  others.  They  try  to  a:Tect  the  decisions 
of  the  Nation,  not  flaunt  or  i,r.ore  them. 

Secondlv,  even  among  those  who  quarrel 
v.-ith  particular  acts,  most  believe,  as  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  principles  which  have  shaped 
Air.erican  world  policy  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eral ion. 

We  seek  neither  conquest  nor  domin-.non. 
We  seek  to  work  toward  a  goal  v.nere  e-cry 
country  can  run  its  own  a!!\ars.  can  shape 
its  own  pro-ress;  can  build  its  own  institu- 
tions according  to  that  country's  own  desires 
and  needs. 

And  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  find  en- 
durin''  peace  at  the  same  time,  while  we 
are  relisting  aggression  by  any  who  wish  to 
subdue  others  and  gobble  ihem  up  and  really 
trv  to  destroy  us. 

We  seek  to  reEcr\e  cur  special  friendship 
for  those  governnienis  that  are  dedicated  to 
social  Justice  f.nd  progress  for  all  of  the 
pec.pie— and  all  the  people,  not  just  a  privi- 
leged few. 

It  is  these  principles  which  I  am  trying 
so  hard,  as  best  I  can,  for  your  government 
to  support  in  every  continent  of  the  world 
today  because  I  think  these  are  also  the 
beliefs  of  the  American  people.  Therefore, 
we  need  never  shrink  from  debate  because 
debate  can  only  strengthen  our  determina- 
tion and  our  ability  to  follow  this  course. 

In  a  democracv.  the  people  have  to  want  to 
do  what  must  be  done.  And  that  particu- 
larly includes  students  like  you. 

I  have  visited  ma.-iy  campuses  and  I  have 
talked  to  manv  students,  and  I  can  tell  yovi 
that  this  generation  of  young  Americans  Is 
a  generation  of  which  I  am  deeply  proud. 
And.  I  think,  you  are  very  lucky  to  be 
joining  them. 

This  is  not  the  lopt  generation  or. the  silent 
generation  or  the  ind liferent  generation.  This 
is  the  concerned  and  the  committed  genera- 
tion. And  I.  for  one.  believe  th  :t  adult 
America  should  bo  proud  and  should  be 
thankful  that  young  America— youthful 
Am'^'rica — is  r.o  concerned  for  their  country, 
so"  committed  and  dedicated  to  a  genuine 
urdf>r.-tandin5  of  all  of  America's  problems 
pnd  they  are  unrowed  in  their  detcrminr.rion 
to  be  a  isr.rt  of  the  answers  that  we  arc  seek- 
in.,-  and  that  we  need. 

This  world  that  wo  live  in  is  a  re~tlcs.'5 
world.  It  is  a  world  filled  with  revolution 
and  even  violence,  and  v.e  must  never  make 
the  sad  mistake  of  thinking  that  this  is  only 
the  work  of  our  enc-mles. 

Of  cotirse.  our  enemies  are  at  work  like 
ant.5.  constantly  united  and  dedicated  and 
determined.    But  they  thrive  on  the  desper- 


ate struggle  by  the  poor  of  th0  world  to  try 
to  create  a  more  liopeful  life. 

Our  life  ill  America  Is  go«xl.  Our  land  is 
rich.  Our  comforts  are  manj.  But  more 
thun  2  billion  of  the  3  billion  people  in  the 
world  have  an  income  of  less  than  5.20  per 
month.  Half  of  the  world's  ciiildren  today 
have  no  sciiool  to  go  to  at  all  ard  have  never 
darkened  a  scl^polroom.  Two  hundred  mil- 
lion neople  in  the  world  todaj  have  no  safe 
water  to  drink  ar.y  d.iy  of  the  r  lives.  More 
thnn  half  V.\o  pnpul.ition  of  A  ;l.i  and  Africa 
and  Lalin  America,  by  our  ;.t 'tidt^rds,  have 
no  liomes  at  all  in  v.hich  to  li\e. 

Tiiis  i.s  the  v.-orld  ihu  yov,  live  in  and. 
whelhrr  you  know  it  or  not.  it  is  a  world 
v.-ith  slum",  and  shackp;  it  is  a  ivorld  without 
liiThts  or  v.'atcr  in  the  iiomcs;  it  Is  a  world 
wit.jtout  food  on  the  ?hclves  oi  health  In  the 
bodies;  a  v.-orld  with  too  few  teachers  and 
too  lew  doctors.  In  Vietnam,  they  have  200 
doctors  and  If  they  had  the  same  ratio  of 
doctors  that  we  have  in  this  country  they 
would  not  have  200.  they'd  h  ive  5.000. 
,  So.  this  is  a  wo.-ld  wliere  hi  ipe  is  too  rare 
and  help  i.^  too  scarce.  Where  ver  and  when- 
ever men  struggle  to  escape  Ills  misery  no 
n;ilion  ought  to  be  neutral -whatever  be 
the  continent  or  the  creed  rr  the  color  of 
those  who  re.'.ch  upw-ard  striv  ng  and  yearn- 
ing for  .1.  better  life. 

Were  there  no  cold  w-?r  aiid  no  commu- 
i.ism  at  all.  this  planet  would  !  till  be  wracked 
and  seething  with  man's  h<  roic  battle  to 
secure  justice  ftT  himself. 

For  myself.  I  do  not  proporc  that  this  pow-- 
erful  N:Uion  which  I  lead  rhi  ;1I  stand  alone 
cr  ."liall  Ktar.d  apart  from  thi ;  most  decisive 
Ptru'rgle  of  our  times.  Concerned  as  I  am 
wi-h  the  future  of  freedom  fot  America,  con- 
cerned as  I  am  -.vith  the  v. .  rV!  t'.-  it  my  daugh- 
ters siiall  know,  I  would  cr.v.'.A;  liic  American 
Nation  to  face  up  to  its  olllisation  to  be 
with  the  world's  people  on  tiieir  march  to- 
-.vard  the  life  that  all  God's  Children  should 
kr.-jv.'  on  this  earth.  j 

This  is  not  a  political  cotimitment,  nor 
even  an  economic  commilmcrjt  that  we  alone 
must  m.nkc.  This  is  a  moril  commitment 
that  wo  have  made  and  that  we  must  keep 
in  all  that  v.-e  Co.  | 

l/ic'r;  around  tliis  great  cfl|t.hedral.  Every 
day  men  and  v.'jmen  come  hcne  to  fulfill  their 
spiritual  and  tlieir  moral  netds.  Every  day 
they  come  here  to  seek  th4  blessings  and 
tlie  strength  and  the  pi.tidande  of  God. 

But  as  people  we  shall  never  satisfy  the 
command  of  God.  or  the  responsibilities  of 
country,  simply  by  coming  t^  the  houses  of 
worship.  ! 

When  the  time  of  judgmci^t  comes,  it  will 
be  no  excuse  to  say  that  ihcj  were  far  away, 
or  their  langu.^.ge  was  stran<i,  or  their  color 
•wa.~  diirerent.  or  I  did  n^-t  knbv.'  their  names. 
I-  will  be  PEked  of  you.  Rv.d  it  will  be  asked 
of  me:  What  did  you  do — y^u.  the  children 
of  abundaice — wliat  did  you  ^lo  to  l:Clp  those 
who  were  hiinji-ry,  and  tiiosg  wh)  were  sick, 
and  those  who  were  fatherlest.  and  those  who 
were  honiclea:.? 

What  did  you  do?  You  wtre  conceived  in 
hajje,  and  you  ha',  e  been  rnfced  in  opportu- 
nity, and  your  parent.^  have  made  great 
sacrifices  so  that  you  could  he  in  this  place 
of  honor  today.  But  what  did  you  do  to 
brighten  the  promise  of  tlidde  who,  from  the 
moment  ci  birth,  the  mom«nt  they  discov- 
ered the  worid,  could  tec  oaly  the  darkness 
of  fefur  and  insecurity  and  pjoverty? 

I  prop^.se  that  when  the  jay  of  answering 
comes,  the  American  Naticiii  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  shall  be  able  to  answer  that  we 
kept  the  trust  of  our  abujidance,  that  we 
kept  the  faith  of  our  moral  hjliefs,  because 
we  were  gcx>d  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
ideals  which  v.e  promulguied  and  for  which 
we  said   that  we  stood. 

"i'ou  must  give  the  hours  tif  your  life,  aiid 
the  fruits  of  your  learning,  and  the  courage 
of  your  spirit,  and  the  suljf.tance  of  your 
home  to  those  in  need  in  every  continent  of 


the  earth.  'You  must,  in  the  words  of  llic 
BilDle,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  niea 
that  they  may  seek  your  good  works." 

Tlicn  only  will  you  ha\e  earned  what  you 
have  so  abundantly  received,  as  is  in  evi- 
dence here  this  morning. 

Then  only  will  you  have  really  met  your 
duty  to  your  God  and  your  couT^ry  and  your 
family,  but  mo.st  of  all  to  yourself. 

To  do  all  of  these  things  you  must  prepare 
yourself.  You  have  been  doing  that  in  this 
school. 

Whether  you  go  on  to  college  or  not  you 
will  contiinie  your  education  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  For  to  stop  le.irninc  at  any  age, 
is  to  rclnp.se  into  ignorance. 

And  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  th.it 
come  to  me  in  my  ho-ars  of  sunshine  and  sor- 
row, and  niglits  of  trouble,  is  the  knowledgp 
that  my  daughter,  wlio  is  a  part  of  you.  has 
decided  to  spend  her  life  healing  the  sick  ar.d 
ministCM.'ig  to  tlie  needs  of  the  needy. 

You  arc  going  to  leani  many  things  i.i 
the  years  to  come,  but  1  hope  that  you  wiil 
rcinetnber  tbat  education's  greatest  gift  is 
not  Just  particular  knowledge.  Education',^; 
greatest  gift  is  a  spacious  and  a  skeptical 
mind.  It  is  the  willingness  to  accept  fresh 
ideas,  even  if  they  challenge  tlie  most  cher- 
isiicd  assumptions. 

And  here.  I  think.  I  can  pay  a  very  special 
tribute  to  Miss  Lee  and  to  tiic  faculty  of  this 
great  institution.  Whatever  else  that  may 
be  said  about  tliem.  they  do  develop  and 
instill,  at  le.Tst  from  my  personal  observation, 
a  reasonable  amount  of  independence  and 
independent  thinking  among  their  graduates. 
So,  it  is  this  ability  to  seek  tlie  ri^ht.  to 
seek  the  right  v.'hile  never  forgetting  that  you 
could  be  ViTong,  and  that  you  may  bo  wrong. 
But.  if  you  are  to  be  amoiig  those  who  lead 
and  v.ho  act  then  even  this  is  not  enough. 

It  is  not  hard  to  act  when  you  know 
that  you  are  riglit.  I  find  it  far  nior; 
difficult  to  act  when  I  just  believe  that 
I  am  right,  but  sometimes  knov.ing  that 
I  could  be  wrong.  Yet  that  Is  the  burden 
that  responsibility  impores  on  thought,  and 
that  is  the  price  that  leadership  exacts  of 
freemen  and  freethinkers. 

A  great  statcrman  once  said  that  he  •s\-oukl 
rather  be  right  than  President.  Well,  I  must 
try  to  be  both.  I  must  try.  as  best  I  can. 
with  whatever  the  good  Lord  gave  me  and 
with  whatever  help  God  chooses  to  give  mc 
now.  to  seek  the  rlpht  course,  not  just  for 
my.^olf  bu*.  for  you.  to  whom  I  have  a  speci.U 
responsibility,  and  to  the  Nation,  who  re- 
lies on  me. 

And  as  President  of  your  country  T  must 
act,  in  this  20th  century,  often  swiftly,  al- 
vrays    dcci'^ively.    according    to    Judn:mcnt. 

So,  we  will  proceed  with  the  cotirse  that 
we  are  on.  glad  of  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  aUvays  open 
to  criticism  and  the  flow-  of  ideas,  but  pro- 
ceeding ns  we  believe  that  we  niust.  follow- 
ing tbe  pr*h  that  we  believe  is  right,  how- 
ever the  transient  winds  of  opinion  may 
blow. 

This  is  what  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple e":pect  of  their  President. 

This  is  what  they  shall  receive  from  me. 
But.  I  guess,  this  is  enou^^h  of  grave  and 
w-cighty  matters.  Recently  I  gave  a  speech, 
and  when  I  ci^nie  back  to  the  White  House 
that  night  my  wife  and  my  two  daughters 
were  sitting  on  the  bed  talking  and  reading, 
and  I  asked  Lady  Bird  what  she  thought 
about  what  I  had  said  th.it  evening— as  I 
will  Psk  her  at  home  this  morning.  She 
sjid.  ••Darling,  you  wc-e  wonderful,  except 
you  did  miss  several  good  opportunities  to 
sit  down." 

Well.  I  will  take  that  opportunity  now. 
Tills  is  a  shining  spring  day.  You  a-re  all 
young  and  beatitiful.  and  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful moment  for  me.  And.  I  think,  it  is 
very  nice  of  you  sparkling,  scintillating, 
fresh,  intelliuent  young  ladles  to  let  a  much 
older  and  r;ither  solemn  man  come  here  and 
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talk  to  you  about  his  problems.  I  hope 
you  know  how  it  lifts  my  heart  to  Just  look 
at  you,  and  to  understand  and  to  believe 
and  to  know  that  a  little  of  what  I  will  do 
today,  and  tomorrow,  and  the  years  ahead, 
may  perhaps  possibly  enrich  your  lives  and 
insure  peace  for  you  and  your  families. 
Thank  you  so  much. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PARTICIPATE 
IN  DEBATE  BETWEEN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ON  U.S.  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  10  minuto.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  very  im- 
portant speech — which  has  tremendous 
implications  in  the  financial  markets  of 
Nev;  York  and  the  world — that  William 
McChesney  Martin.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  delivered  yes- 
terday before  the  Columbia  University 
alumni. 

In  this  speech  the  Chairman  saw  dis- 
quieting; similarities  between  our  present 
prosperity  and  the  boom  of  the  twenties, 
which  was  followed  by  a  "bust"  in  the 
thirties,  which  shocked  the  United  States 
and  the  world  to  its  very  foundations. 
Whenever  a  high  public  official  in  such  a 
distinguished  and  important  position  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  makes  this  kind  of  talk,  we  had 
better  stop  and  take  notice. 

We  all  know  that  this  speech  involves 
the  surface  indication  of  the  tremendous 
conflict  going  on  in  the  administration 
between  the  views  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  views  al- 
legedly being  expressed  by  the  adminis- 
tration— the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Dr.  Ack- 
ley,  the  Chaii-man  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  real  paral- 
lel between  the  situation  which  occurred 
in  the  twenties  and  that  of  the  sixties. 
Chairman  Martin  agrees  that  there  are 
some  important  differences  between  the 
present  and  the  1920's.  Though  there 
may  be  danger — and  there  always  is — 
of  some  great  world  cataclysmic  disaster 
of  an  economic  character.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  reach  this  conclusion 
by  any  template  based  upon  our  experi- 
ence of  the  twenties.  The  situation  in 
our  Nation  is  completely  different.  At 
that  time  in  our  history  there  was  a  $80 
billion  economy.  We  now  have  a  $600 
billion  economy.  The  Dow-Jones  stock 
exchange  average  was  roughly  365  in 
1929.  That  average  is  now  908.  As 
Chairman  Martin  observed,  the  poten- 
tialities of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
are  better  tmderstood  today  than  they 
were  35  years  ago.  The  great  depres- 
sion was  largely  due  to  the  absence  of 
prompt  antirecession  measures.  Today 
many  of  the  tools  necessary  to  avoid  a 
depression  are  available.  In  addition,  the 
per  capita  wealth  is  broadly  distributed 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  people  have  a  rea- 
sonable well  being,  economically  speak- 
ing, as  against  roughly  12  percent  in 
1929. 


When  all  of  these  things  are  taken  into 
consideration,  including  the  fact  that  we 
then  had  enormous  unemployment — 
which  does  not  even  compare  with  our 
endemic  unemployment  now — we  have  a 
far  different  situation. 

However,  what  is  very  important  is 
that,  for  essential  purposes,  the  world  is 
still  tied  to  the  same  monetary  mech- 
anisms, and  there  is  the  same  concern 
about  gold  and  its  price  as  there  was  35 
years  ago. 

These  matters  may  seem  subtle.  They 
may  seem  very  complex  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  However,  they  are  as 
lethal  as  a  war  would  be  in  terms  of  what 
tltpy  can  do  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  fortunes  of  every 
American. 

I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
took  an  entirely  ne-ft-  position  with  regard 
to  the  monetai-y  position  of  gold.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  dollar  is  a  great 
deal  more  valuable  than  gold  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  This  is  because  of 
the  productive  powers  of  the  United 
States.  The  dollar,  rather  than  gold, 
represents  the  thing  to  which  the  world 
should  adhere. 

The  world  monetary  system  is  built 
upon  confidence.  It  is  built  upon  confi- 
dence in  pieces  of  paper.  Those  pieces  of 
paper  have  nothing  but  faith  and  credit 
behind  them.  If  we  were  to  destroy  that 
faith  and  credit,  we  would  have  a  major 
economic  disaster.  Tlierefore,  we  must 
take  this  problem  seriously. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  fortun  for  the 
debate  over  the  correct  U.S.  economic 
policies  at  this  time  which  has  now 
broken  out  almost  in  the  open  is  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  ranking  Republican.  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  has  the  honor  to  be 
senior  Republican  on  the  House  side.  We 
have  today  written  to  Chairman  Patman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
urged  that  immediate  hearings  be  held 
by  the  committee  on  the  fundamental 
and  critical  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Martin, 
so  that  this  controversy  may  be  fully 
aired  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  may  find  out  what  it  is 
all  about. 

I  hope  Congress  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  debate.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  we  shall  not  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  have  the  entire 
issue  discussed  in  the  public  fortun,  as  I 
have  described  it.  Representative  Cur- 
tis and  I  hope  Chairman  Patman  will  see 
very  clearly,  in  the  highest  interest  of 
this  country  and  in  terms  of  the  world 
position  we  occupy,  and  in  terms  of  the 
prosperity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  these  issues  in  the  public  forum. 
In  our  view,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  the  proper  forum  to  make  an 
objective  analysis  of  these  issues. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  let  me  point  out  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  consider  what  Chairman 
Martin's  speech  did  to  the  stock  market 
yesterday.  It  drove  down  prices  by  1 
percent  in  the  total  value  of  stocks  listed. 
There  will  be  repercussions  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  because  the  critical 
impKJrtance  of  the  monetary  mechanism 
with  which  we  are  dealing  is  well  under- 
stood and  that  it  must  be  approached 


from  a  totally  new  base,  rather  than  to 
have  the  same  fears  as  a  result  of  what 
happened  in  the  1920's.  The  great  in- 
crease in  production,  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  a  wider  condition  of  well- 
being  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
have  established  a  new  plateau  against 
economic  insecurity  and  against  the 
earth-shaking  experiences  we  had  in  the 
1930's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  Mr.  Martin's 
speech  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  2,  1965.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  2.  1965] 

Excerpts  From  Reserve  Chief's  Speech 

Some  eminent  observers  have  recently  com- 
pared the  present  with  the  period  preceding 
the  breakdown  of  the  interwar  economy,  and 
have  warned  us  of  the  threats  of  another 
great  depression.  We  should  take  thes« 
w-arnings  seriously  enough  to  inquire  into 
their  merits  and  to  try  to  profit  in  the  future 
from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

And  indeed,  we  find  disquieting  similar- 
ities between  our  present  prosperity  and  the 
fabulous  twenties. 

Then,  as  now,  there  had  been  virtually  un- 
interrupted progress  for  7  years. 

Then,  as  now,  prosperity  had  been  concen- 
trated in  the  fully  developed  countries,  and 
within  most  of  these  countries  in  the  Indus- 
trialized sectors  of  the  economy. 

Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  large  Increase 
In  private  domestic  debts;  in  fact,  the  expan- 
sion in  constuner  debt  arising  out  of  both 
residential  mortgages  and  installment  ptir- 
chases  has  recently  been  much  faster  than  in 
the  twenties. 

MONEY     SUPPLT      GROWING 

Then,  as  now,  the  supply  of  money  and 
bank  credit  and  the  turnover  of  demand  de- 
posits had  been  continuously  growing;  and 
while  In  the  late  twenties  this  growth  had 
occurred  with  little  overall  change  in  gold 
reserves,  this  time  monetary  expansion  has 
been  superimposed  up>on  a  dwindllrig  gold 
reserve. 

Then,  as  now.  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
been  accused  of  lack  of  flexibility  in  its 
monetary  policy. 

Then,  as  now,  the  world  had  recovered 
from  a  wartime  disruption  of  International 
trade  and  finance. 

Then,  as  now,  International  indebtedness 
had  risen  as  fast  as  domestic  debt;  recently. 
In  fact,  American  bank  credits  to  foreigners 
and  foreign  holdings  of  short-term  dollar 
assets  have  increased  faster  than  In  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  earlier  period. 

Then,  as  now,  the  payments  position  of  the 
main  reserve  center — Britain  then  and  the  - 
United  States  now — was  uneasy,  to  say  the 
least;  but  again,  our  recent  cumulative  pay- 
ments deficits  have  far  exceeded  Britain's 
deficits  of  the  late  twenties. 

Then,  as  now.  some  countries  had  large  and 
persistent  pajinents  surplti^es  and  used  their 
net  receipts  to  increase  their  short-term 
reserves  rather  than  to  invest  in  foreign 
countries. 

Then,  as  now.  the  most  important  surplus 
country.  France,  had  just  decided  to  convert 
its  official  holdings  of  foreign  exchange  into 
gold,  regardless  of  the  effects  of  Its  actions 
on  international  liquidity. 

DOUBTS  ABOUT  EXCHANGE 

Then,  as  now,  there  w^e  serious  doubts 
about  the  appropriate  levels  of  some  exist- 
ing exchange  rate  relationship,  leading 
periodically  to  speculative  movements  of  vol- 
atile short-t.erm  funds. 
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And  most  importantly,  then  as  now.  many 
Government  officials,  schohirs  and  business- 
men were  convinced  that  a  new  economic  era 
had  opened,  an  era  in  which  business 
fluctTiations  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
in  which  poverty  trn.i  about. to  be  abolished, 
and  in  which  perennial  economic  progress 
and  expansion  were  assured. 

If  some  of  tiiese  likenesses  seem  menacing, 
we  m.iy  take  comfort  in  imporuint  dilfer- 
c  CCS  between  the  present  and  t!ie  interwar 
situation. 

T\\o  distribution  of  our  nationcil  income 
now  shows  less  disparity  than  in  the  earlier 
period. 

The  increare  In  stock  market  credit  now 
ha.s  been  mucii  smaller. 

Instead  of  a  gradual  docll;ie  in  wholes,  le 
prices  and  stability  in  consumer  p.-ices.  there 
h:'.3  now  been  stability  in  wholesale  prices 
though  con.-umcr  prices  have  bren  creeping 
un. 

The  worst  defects  in  the  structure  of  com- 
mercial and  investment  banking  and  of  bu.-i- 
ness  seem  to  have  been  corrected — although 
we  are  time  and  again  reminded  of  our  failare 
to  eliminate  all  abuses. 

EXPENDITURES   ASSTTRED 

Tlie  potentialities  of  monetary  and  fi.-cal 
policies  are.  we  hope,  better  understood— al- 
though the  rise  in  Government  expenditures 
even  in  times  of  ndvancin:;  pro'^perily 
threatens  to  make  it  difficult  to  be  .^till  more 
expansionary  should  a  serious  decline  in 
private  btisine?s  activity  require  it. 

In  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  intermtional 
flow  of  public  and  private  credit  and  inve.-r- 
meat.  business  abroad  appears  in  general  to 
be  less  dependent  upon  American  funds. 
Tho  recent  restraint  on  tho  outflow  of  U.S. 
capital  has  had  little  eiTect  on  business 
activity  abroad,  in  contract  to  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  the  cessation  of  U.S.  capital  out- 
flows   in    the    late    twenties. 

While  the  cold  war  makes  for  sources  of 
friction  absent  in  the  twenties,  we  are  no 
logger  suffering  from  the  cancer  of  repara- 
tions and  war  debts. 

We  have  lenrned  the  les?on-  taught  by  the 
failure  of  trade  and  exchange  restrictions, 
and  of  beggnr-my-nelghbor  policies  in  gen- 
eral, although  ttie  temptation  to  backslide 
Is  ever  present. 

We  have  become  aware  of  oiir  responsibil- 
ity for  helping  those  less  developed  countries 
that  seem  v.illing  and  able  to  develop  their 
economies — although  the  poor  countries  still 
are  not  becoming  rich  as  fast  as  the  rich 
countries  are  becoming  richer. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  a  better  work- 
ing of  the  international  payments  system. 

DANCER   REDUCED 

A  network  of  international,  regional,  and 
bilateral  institutions  and  arrangements  has 
reduced  the  danger  of  lack  of  international 
financial  communication. 

And.  auaily.  the  experience  cf  the  twenties 
has  strengthened  the  resolution  of  aU  re- 
sponsible leaders,  businessmen  and  stales- 
men  alike,  never  again  to  permit  a  repetition 
of  the  disasters  of  the  great  depression. 

But  while  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh,  in 
the  form  of  concrete  policies,  has  remained 
weak.  With  the  best  intention',  some  ex- 
perts seem  resolved  to  ignore  the  lecsons  of 
the  past. 

In  1031  and  103-3.  an  ir.crea'=e  in  the  price 
of  gold  was  recommended  in  order  to  raise 
commodity  prices.  Today,  a  gold  price  in- 
crease is  recommended  as  a  means  to  provide 
the  monetary  support  for  world  price 
£t?.bllity. 

In  1931  and  1933,  an  increnpo  in  the  price 
of  gold  was  recommended  in  order  to  combat 
deflation;  today  it  is  recommended  in  effect 
as  a  m.eans  to  combat  inflation.  In  1931  and 
1933,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  gold  was  rec- 
ommended as  a  desperate  cure  for  national 
ills  regardless  of  its  disintegrating  effect  on 
world  commerce:  today  it  is  recommended  as 


a  means  to  improve  Intcgratttm  of  Interna- 
tional trade  and  finance.  Can  tiiere  be  worse 
confusion? 

GOLD    SITUATIONl 

True,  most  advocates  of  an  Increase  in  the 
price  of  gold  today  would  prefer  action  by 
some  international  agency  cr  conference  to 
unilateral  action  of  indivicjual  countries. 
But  no  international  agency  or  conference 
could  prevent  gold  hoarders  from  getting 
windfall  profitp;  could  prevent  tiiose  who 
hold  a  devalued  currency  froro  suiTering  cor- 
rc"pondinfc  los.^cs;  could  ptevent  central 
banks  from  feeling  defraudakl  if  they  had 
tru.~tcd  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  the 
Pr:>sidcnt  of  the  United  States  and  of  tho 
.spoltesmon  of  Us.  monet.ary  authorities  and 
kept  their  reserves  in  dollars  rather  than  in 
gold. 

But  most  importi'ntly.  nc  international 
r'.ge-;cy  or  conrereucc  coukl  prV'VC'U  a  sudden 
large  increase  in  the  gold  price  from  having 
inflationary  consc.nuenc'.s  fcir  t!  u;:c  coun- 
tries that  hoarded  gold,  and  c:«;l  .lionary  con- 
scciucnces    for    those   that    dii    not. 

If  then  we  doubt  the  wisdcjm  of  the  three 
m.Gst  fashionable  recent  proposals— to  in- 
crease the  dollar  price  of  Kolil,  to  return  to 
pure  gold-st:;ndard  principle^  or  to  delegate 
mon-itary  policy  to  an  internation.il  agency — 
what  should  be  our  position? 

I;i  my  jud-:nicnt.  il  i;:.  lers  fruitful  to  look 
for  in.'^titutional  changes  cr  tor  a  semiauto- 
matic meclu:uisni  that  wc>ul4  guarantee  pe- 
rennial prosperity  than  to  dr.f.v  from  inter- 
war experience  some  simplt  lessons  that 
cotild  sa'.  e  us  from  rcpcaCjrc;  cur  worst 
ni'st.;kes. 

First,  most  observes  agreeithat  to  a  large 
extent  t!.e  disaster  of  1939-G3  was  a  con- 
sequence of  maladjustments  born  of  the 
boom  of  the  twenties.  Hence,  we  must  con- 
tinuously be  on  the  alert  t<)  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  maladjustment* — even  at  the 
risk  of  being  falstly  accuseti  of  f;<iling  to 
rcnline  the  benefits  of  unbou»ded  expansion. 
Second,  most  observers  igree  that  the 
E?'  erity  of  the  great  depression  was  largely 
due  to  the  abser.ce  of  prompt  antirecef-.sion 
meas\tres.  In  part,  tlie  necesf^ary  tools  for 
this  were  not  then  availalilc  nor  were  their 
potentialities  fully  understood.  Today  it  is 
easy  to  understand  where  cbbeivcrs  went 
wrong  35  years  ngo. 

But  it  is  less  easy  to  avoici  a  repetition  of 
the  same  mistake;  we  alwrijfs  prefer  to  be- 
lieve what  we  w.int  to  be  tt'.jc  rather  than 
what  we  should  know  to  be  true. 

Third,  and  most  import;i!itIy.  most  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  severity  of  the  great 
depression  was  due  larr^ely  to  tlie  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  internatiou.-.l  impllea- 
tions  of  national  events  and!  policies.  Even 
today,  wc  are  more  apt  to  judge  and  condemn 
the  worldv.'ide  implications  of  nationalistic 
actions  talien  by  others  than  to  apply  the 
s.tmc  criteria  to  our  ov.n  detjirions. 
i-'ETO  ror.  coM:.33T'cn 
Recognition  of  tl;e  close  ties  among  the 
individual  ecor.omics  of  tiie  free  world  ler.ds 
to  recocrition  of  'he  need  t(}  maintain  free- 
dom of  intern:itional  cornmeuc'"  Tliis  means 
not  only  that  we  must  avoid  the  direct  con- 
trols of  trade  nnd  e\ch  inge  that  were  chiir- 
acteristic  of  the  time  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

It  means  also  that  we  ijiust  avoid  any 
impairment  of  the  value  anicl  status  of  tli? 
dollar,  which  tt^day  acts — J'Jst  as  sterling 
did  until  its  devaluation  in  1931- — as  a  uni- 
versal means  of  internatiomd  payment  be- 
tween central  banks  as  well  as  among  in- 
dividual merchants,  banker.^  and  investors. 
If  the  dollar  is  to  continue  to  play  Its 
role  in  international  commarce,  world  con- 
fidence in  its  stability  must  be  fully  main- 
tained; the  world  must  be  convinced  that 
we  are  resolved  to  eliminate  the  long-persis- 
tent deficit  In  otir  balance  Of  International 
payments. 


The  measures  taken  in  accord  ii^cc  v.i  ';:  the 
President's  program  of  February  10.  1965, 
have  so  far  been  htc-hly  successful.  But  srme 
of  these  meastircs  are  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, and  these  Include  the  efforts  of  the 
financial  community  to  restrain  voluntarily 
tlie  expansion  of  credit  to  foreigners.  We 
should  not  permit  tlie  initial  success  of  thc.=e 
efforts  to  blind  us  against  the  need  of  per- 
manent cure. 

BtrrDFN    ON-     POMCY 

Some  observers  believe  that  our  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  tlie  international  func- 
tion of  the  dollar  puts  an  ialokrably  heavy 
burden  on  cur  monetary  policy;  that  this  re- 
sponsibility prevents  us  from  taking  mono- 
t.iry  nie.isure'4  which  miyht  be  considered 
appropriate    for   solving    dome:.tic    problems. 

i  happen  to  disagree  with  that  view.  1 
believe  that  the  inierrsts  rf  our  national 
economy  are  in  harmony  wUh  those  of  the 
international  community.  A  staljlc  dollar  is 
indeed  the  keystone  of  international  trade 
and  lip.ance;  but  it  is  als<).  in  my  judgment. 
the  keyiUcne  ot  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity t-X,  home. 

Yet  even  if  I  were  wrong  in  tliis  judg- 
ment, and  if  indeed  an  occasion  arose  when 
we  couid  preserve  the  international  role  cI 
the  dollar  only  at  the  expense  of  modifyin:; 
our  fa\&rcd  domestic  pohcics — even  then  v,c 
would  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  iniern.i- 
tional  repercussions  of  our  actions. 

We  must  consider  these  international 
eiltcts  not  because  of  devotion  to  the  idc;! 
of  hum  in  bro;hcrhocd,  not  because  ■we  vnlue 
the  well-being  of  our  neighbors  more  tli.:': 
our  own.  Wc  mu.~t  do  so  because  any  'n;.rm 
that  would  come  to  internaticnal  commerce 
and  hence  to  tlic  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
result  of  the  displacement  of  the  dollar 
would  f..ll  back  en  our  own  heads.  In  the 
jiresent  stage  of  economic  development  wc 
could  not  preserve  our  own  prcsperily  if  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  c.  uglit  in  the  web  cf 
deprcEsicn, 


UNITED  STATES-GERMAN  RELA- 
TIONS—\t:sit  OF  CHANCELLOP. 
ERHARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  what  I  con- 
.sider  to  be  a  historic  visit,  of  Chancellor 
Eihard  of  the  Federal  Rci^ubiic  of  Ger- 
many. I  had  the  honor  to  go  to  New 
York,  for  a  dinner  last  night  attended  by 
Chancellor  Eihard,  Foreign  Mini-stei- 
Scliroeder,  and  other  distinguislied 
guests. 

In  an  hour  of  great  strain  for  the  At- 
lantic Aliiance,  with  President  dc  Gaulle 
withdrawing  France's  cooperation  in 
crucial  pha.«cs  of  even  its  defense  activ- 
ity, United  States-German  relations  as- 
sume an  importance  even  greater  than 
before. 

For,  we  can  never  forget  World  Wars 
I  and  II  and  the  cost  to  us  in  blood  and 
treasure  required  to  defeat  first  German 
miiitari,s!n  and  then  German  ultrana- 
tionalism. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  tt'.c 
whole  thritst  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
been  to  bring  about  the  inte:;' ration  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  into  a 
united  Europe  and  to  endeavor  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  Pan-Europeanism  to  the 
whole  German  people  through  the  eflort 
to  achieve  the  reunification  of  East  and 
West  Germany  by  peaceful  means  and 
under  conditions  of  freedom. 

In  an  important  way,  the  gage  of  the 
likely  German  cooperation  with  these  ob- 
jectives has  been  the  extent  to  which  the 
part  of  Germany  which  remains  able  to 
speak  for  it^self— the   Federal  Republic 
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of  Germany — has  sought  as  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  atone  for  the  terrible  crime 
of  genocide  inflicted  upon  the  Jewish 
people  by  Hitler's  Nazi  regime.  There- 
foi-e,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  here 
of  the  German  Chancellor,  Ludwig  Er- 
hard.  to  confer  with  our  President,  a 
summing  up  of  these  events  becomes 

most  pertinent.  ,     ^  .,    ,     -.v. 

All  freedom-loving  peoples  hailed  with 
great  satisfaction  the  extension  by  the 
Cermrai  Bandcstag  of  the  statute  of  lim- 
Itation.s  for  war  crimes,  making  it  possi- 
ble to  continue  to  prosecute  Nazi  crim- 
iu'xls  whenever  and  wherever  they  may 
be  found.    Sunilarly,  free  peoples  cvery- 
V.licre   are  hailing   with   great   satisf^iC- 
tion  t'r.e  very  recent  action  of  t)te  Eundcs- 
ta-;  under  its  President  Eu-'cn  Gcrstcn- 
niaier,  in  setting  aside  an  additional  $''00 
million  for  a  hardship  fund  to  comrcn- 
^ate  180,000  Jews  and  others  per.^reculcd 
bV  tl:e  Nazis,   who   lived   until   October 
1953,  in  the  eastern  bloc  nations  occu- 
pied bv  Nazi  Germany  in  World  W.u-  II. 
Though  this  fell  short  of  what  liad  bCL-n 
asked  for  by  concerned  Jewish  organiza- 
tions—which   had    sought    to    integrate 
Ihc^e  victims  into  the  br-.'.ic  indemnifica- 
tion law  applying  to  those  pcrrecuted  in 
Gciinany  it::clf— it  certainly  will  h.clp, 
and  is  at  least  a  partial  recognition  of 
the  ju.-^tified  demards  of  those  v.iio  v.-cre 
also  Nazi  victims.    It  is  most  gratifying 
that  members  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  in  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic—the CDU  under  Chancellor  Eihard 
and  the  SPD  under  Frilz  Erlcr— support- 
ed this  measure. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  cxi-ircd. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
?c-nt  to  have  3  addit'onal  minutes. 

The  PRE -IDING  OFFICER.     Without 
ob.icction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     But  the  most  significant 
Of  all  the  developments  of  this  character 
was  the   decision  taken   by  Chancellor 
Erhard  in  the  name  of  the  German  peo- 
ple to  iTCOp;nizc  the  State  of  Israel  and 
exchange  diplomatic  reprcscntativ.-s  with 
it.    Notwithstanding  that  Israel  is  recog- 
nized by  04  nations  and  is  maintaining 
diplomatic  relations  with  84,  this  action 
caused  10  Arab  States  to  break  off  diplo- 
matic relntions  with  the  German  Federal 
Rf  i)ublic  in  pursuance  cf  their  blind  in- 
transigence against  the  very  existence  of 
Israel.    The  important  thing  here  is  that 
the  Chancellor  reports  that  the  German 
people  have  nonetheless  regarded  their 
action  in   recognizing  Israel  with  well- 
nigh  universal  satisfaction  and  approval 
and  have  not  been  dismayed  or  had  any 
second  thoughts  about  it.     This  has  oc- 
curred despite  the   adverse  reaction  of 
certain  Arab  States— with  the  marked 
exception    of    Tunisia,    Libya    and    Mo- 
rocco— which  refused  to  be  stampeded, 
and  mamtaincd.   to  their   credit,   their 
diplomatic   relations   with   the   German 
Federal  Republic — or  any  loss  or  danger 
of   loss   of   foreign  trade   which   might 
result. 

The  significance  of  these  events,  which 
are  of  historic  impoi'tance  to  people  of 
the  United  States,  is  their  clear  implica- 
tion that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  almost 
50  million  people  of  "West  Germany  to 
remain  firmly  within  the  orbit  of  the 


Atlantic  community  and  to  do  their  full 
share  for  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
that  community  and  its  efforts  to  secure 
peace  and  the  accelerated  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  Ions  as  the  German  people  remain 
constant  in  this  position,  then  no  matter 
what  diversions  or  nettling  objections 
President  de  Gaulle  allows  to  dissuade 
him  from  cooperation  with  the  Atlantic 
community,  this  community  will  remain 
viable,  effective  and  essentially  true  to  its 
purposes  and  objectives  until  that  great 
day  when  France  wi'.l  ar^ain  undertake 
her  proper  role  of  cooperation  and 
leadership. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAFITOL 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President^ 
the  new  Rayburn  House  OfTice  Building 
is  in  all  probability  the  most  stupendous- 
arciiitcctural  monstrosity  of  our  time. 
Architecturally,  it  is  a  national  disaster. 
It  has  been  termed  a  Mussolini-type 
structure. 

It  is  ugly.  It  is  wasteful.  It  is  quite 
possibly  the  worst  builaing  costing  tiie 
most  money  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  pubUc  buildings  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

This  building  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
pensive edifice  ever  constructed  by  man. 
It  took  more  than  7  years  to  build,  cost- 
ing at  least  $22  milhon  more  to  complete 
than  originally  estimated,  largely  as  a 
i-esult     of     expensive     miscalculations. 
Changes    ordered    during    construction 
were  more  than  300  percent  beyond  the 
Government  average.     The  building  it- 
self  is   a   functional   monstrosity.     Al- 
though it  was  built  to  provide  additional 
office  space  for  I/Iembers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  only  15  percent  of  the 
gross  floor  space  is  used  for  conRressional 
offices.     In  other  words,  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  building  is  in  office  space. 
More  than  40  percent  is  for  parking 
space. 

Mr.  President,  the  official  blameable 
and  responsible  for  this  fiasco  is  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  J.  George  Stew- 
art, who  is,  in  fact,  not  an  architect. 
However,  prestunably  it  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  choose  architects  for  construc- 
tion projects  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  is  any  indication  of  his 
taste,  then  it  is  high  time  that  the  Capitol 
had  a  new  architect  who  would  select  his 
own  staff,  including  a  new  assistant 
ai'chitect. 

What  are  J.  George  Stewart's  quali- 
fications for  the  position  in  which  he  has 
supervised  the  spending  of  more  than 
$200  million  of  taxpayers'  money?     The 
aiiswer  is,  no  qualifications.     He  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1935  to   1937.     This  certaiiily  does  not 
qualify  him  as  an  architect.    He  attended 
the  University  of  Delaware,  class  of  1911. 
and  received  his  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  civil  engineering  in  1958.  47  years 
later.    In  other  w^ords.  as  an  alumnus,  he 
was  honored  nearly  half  a  century  after 
he   attended  classes.     He   served   as   a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  District 
of   Colimibia   Committee   from   1947   to 
1951.    Immediately  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  1954  by  President  Eisenhower  ss 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  he  was  head  of 


the  Speaker's  Bureau  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Apparently  he  was 
an  effective  worker  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  His  appointment 
by  President  Eisenliower  was  a  political 
aiopointment. 

None  of  this  experience — absolutely 
none— qualifies  him  for  the  important 
post  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  U 

years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  anpointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  serves  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  The  position  pays 
$27,000  a  year.  Until  recently,  it  was  a 
h.ae-known  post  and  had  been  regarded 
as  a  ha\  en  for  a  deserving  politician  such 
as  this  ex-Congressman  appeared  to  be 
tp  President  Eisenhower. 

However,  the  recent  construction  fiasco 
on  Capitol  Hill  has  pointed  up  the  im- 
portance of  this  position  and  the  clear 
need  for  a  qualified  appointee. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  President  will 
appoint  an  exceptionally  able  and  ex- 
perienced architect  to  perform  the  vital 
public  services  cf  this  post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
8. sic  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

:vlr.  YOUNG  of  Oliio.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  much  legislation  pending  for 
new  construction  projects  on  Capitol 
Hill.  That  great  American.  Patrick 
Henry,  once  said: 

I  hr- e  tut  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  qiuded,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence"!' I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the  fu- 
ture out  by  the  past. 


I  personally  shall  not  vote  for  such 
Ic'islation  unless  it  contains  the  provi- 
sion that  all  planning,  architecture,  and 
construction  work  be  supervised  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  or  in 
any  event  is  taken  completely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  present  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Recrarding  most  buildings,  there  is 
room  for  a  diiTerence  of  opinion  as  to  ap- 
pearance and  usefulness.  However,  I 
cannot  recall  any  public  btiilding  con- 
cerning which  adverse  opinion  of  experts 
and  the  public  alike  has  been  so  unani- 
mous as  that  regarding  the  Rayburn  Of- 
fice Building.  As  one  result,  citizens 
nuestion  the  abiUty  of  their  Representa- 
tives to  supervise  properly  the  spending 
of  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  am  assuming 
that  any  actions  taken  by  J.  George 
Stewart  during  his  term  of  office  have 
not  been  intentionally  wasteful.  How- 
ever, his  good  intentions  are  not  enough 
when  such  huge  sums  of  money  are  in- 
volved. Benjamin  Franklin  once  said: 
Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other. 

J.  George  Stewart  should  be  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  should  not  have 
been  appointed  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  commend  my  colleague  for  the 
vigorous  expressions  he  has  made  con- 
cerning the  inordinate  and  iinexplain- 
ably  large  cost  of  the  Rayburn  Building. 
No 'explanation  has,  thus  far,  been  given 
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to  the  people  of  the  counti-y.  giving  ade- 
quate reason  for  the  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  estimated  cost  and  the  final 
cost  which  has  been  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  taxpayers. 

Many  new  buildings  are  being  contem- 
plated for  construction  soon,  one  of  them 
being  the  Madison  Memorial. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  At  that  point 
let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that  the  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building  is  estimated  to 
c:st  the  taxpayers  $72,500,000.  It  is  a 
much-needed  building,  as  an  addition  to 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  have  conducted  heanngs  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  my  colleague.  I 
know,  as  he  does,  that  J.  George  Stewart 
should  not  have  supeiTision  over  the  con- 
stiTjction  of  that  building. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league's conclusion.  The  Madison  Me- 
morial Building  is  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings being  contemplated.  It  will  entail 
a  huge  cost.  We  certainly  cannot  have 
the  people  of  the  Nation  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  architectural  work 
and  the  spending  of  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  construction  of 
Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  shocking  to 
frequently  hear  and  read  of  misconduct 
in  government.  About  3  weeks  ago.  I 
saw  a  gridiron  show,  and  one  of  the  skits 
dealt  with  fraud,  deception,  and  graft  in 
government. 

The  theme  was,  •'Everyone  is  doing  it. 
why  not  I?" 

We  have  read  about  conditions  in  sev- 
eral States  and  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  impact  those  conditions 
are  making  upon  the  people  of  the  Nation 
is  not  good. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
lor  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it.  and  I  am 
glad  to  observe  that  my  colleague,  who 
i.s  in  direct  touch  with  the  situation 
through  the  committee  on  which  he 
serves,  has  asserted  himself  so  vigorously 
with  regard  to  the  problem. 

It  is  shocking  to  read  of  the  extrava- 
gant cost  of  the  Rayburn  Building.  I 
am  certain  that  the  mail  of  other  Sena- 
tors is  similar  to  mine  with  so  many  peo- 
ple writing  in  to  ask  why  the  Rayburn 
Building  has  cost  so  much.  I  know  that 
I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
and  that  I  therefore  am  left  embarrassed. 

If  we  wish  lawful  conduct,  if  we  wish 
people  to  have  respect  for  government, 
if  we  wish  obedience  to  law,  it  is  essential 
that  we  in  Congress  set  the  example  for 
such  conduct.  Silence  on  this  matter  is 
not  '/iood.  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  repeat 
my  commendation  of  the  good  work  of 
my  colleague  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  generous 
remarks. 


ITALIAN   REPUBLIC  DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  June  2,  1965,  marks  the  19th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  mod- 
ern Italian  Republic.  This  gives  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  peopQe  of  Italy, 
who  can  take  great  pride  in  the  progress 
of  their  nation  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  and  to  the  people  of  Italian  an- 
cestry all  over  the  world.  Throughout 
history,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Italians  in  such  ilclds  as  art,  music,  re- 
ligion, literature,  cui.-^ine  and  fasliion, 
have  been  particulaily  rotcwortliy. 
Here  in  the  United  States  whore  many 
persons  of  Italian  dc^ciiu  now  make 
their  homes,  substantial  contributions 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  way  of  life  have 
been  made  by  this  .segment  cxf  our  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  really  the  people  of  the  modern 
Italian  Republic  whom  we  are  honoring 
today.  Many  of  World  War  II's  severest 
battles  were  waged  on  Italian  soil,  and 
the  aftermath  of  the  war  found  the 
country  in  ruiiis.  physically,  econom- 
ically and  politically.  The  spunt  of  the 
people  had  been  almost  completely  de- 
moralized by  their  Fascist  leaders.  But 
the  strong  desire  of  the  Italian  people  to 
establish  a  democratic  state  could  not  be 
turned  aside  and  on  Jime  2,  1946,  the 
country  voted  to  abolish  its  monarchy 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  republic. 

Italy's  growth  in  the  postwar  recovery 
period  has  been  outstanding.  She  hns 
put  to  good  use  as.'=istanco  made  avpilab'e 
to  her  through  UNRRA.  the  Mar.'^hall 
plan,  and  other  U.S.  military  and  foreign 
assistance  progpms.  Her  economy  has 
been  stabilized  and  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  have  inrrca.'^ed  sig- 
nificantly. Uncmploynicnt  has  dropped 
and  much  has  been  done  to  eras.""  the 
conditions  of  poverty  and  disease  which 
plagued  the  land  and  her  peojjle  after  the 
war.  The  most  important  in;rcdicnts 
in  the  success  of  this  recovery  pro-' ram 
have  been  the  ingenuity,  resoin-cefulnc^s, 
and  vitality  of  the  people.    J 

Democratic  political  institutions  have 
replaced  the  totalitarian  machinery  of 
the  Mu.ssolini  govenmtent,  and  although 
the  unsettled  political  climate  after  the 
war  and  Italy's  strategic  location  made 
her  particularly  vulnerable  to  Commu- 
nist advances,  she  has  chofsen  to  aline 
herself  firmly  with  the  free  v/orld  com- 
munity of  nations.  She  is  an  important 
member  of  NATO,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Eui-opean  Common  Market  and 
has  been  a  forceful  leader  in  the  efforts 
to  unify  Europe. 

Our  country  particularly  has  bene- 
fited from  Italians  who  have  migrated 
to  our  shores  and  contributed  tlicir  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
Nation.  We  are  glad  there  is  a  large 
Italian  community  in  Massachusetts. 
Our  present  Governor.  John  A.  Volpe, 
is  an  Italo-American.  We  ai'e  all  proud 
of  his  leadership  and  of  others  of  Ital- 
ian ancesti"y  who  have  assumed  posit ion.s 
of  responsibility  in  our  Commonwealth. 
On  this  19th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public, I  join  other  Americans  and 
friends  of  Italy  eveiywhere  in  congratu- 


lating tlMs  nation  on  her  fine  record  of 
achievement.  We  all  wish  her  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future. 


CLEANUP    OF    POTOMAC    RIVER 
DEBRIS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  23,  many  Washington  area 
residents  donated  their  Sunday  after- 
tiooa  to  cleaning  up  tlio  PoLomac  River. 

In  a  spectacular  display  of  citizen 
interest,  men.  women,  and  children  set 
out  in  powerboats,  amphibious  cars, 
canoes-,  cars,  buses,  and  on  foot  to  pick 
up  litlt!  on,  in.  and  beside  the  Potomac. 

The  District  Commissioners  pro- 
ciaimed  it  "Potomac  Pickup  Day"  and 
tliat  is  prcci.sely  what  it  was.  By  late 
afternoon,  canoes  were  returning  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  control  boat 
Clioptar.k  wiili  cargoes  of  sticks,  beer 
cans,  and  old  rubber  automobile  tires. 

In  their  thoroughness,  the  volunteers 
did  not  neglect  the  river  bottom.  Skin 
divei's  from  the  Atlantic  Council  of  Skin 
Divers  probed  the  depths.  They  came 
up  with  a  park  bench,  llie  tailgat^c  to  an 
unfortunate  trailer,  and  a  bulldozer 
blade. 

Already,  plans  arc  underway  for  the 
second  annual  Potomac  Pickup  Day 
.sijon.sorcd  by  the  Ciiizcn.s  Committee  for 
a  Clean  Potomac. 

Tlu;  huge  pile  of  debris  tiiat  the  clean- 
up volunteers  collected,  however,  repre- 
sents only  a  small  portion  of  the  debris 
that  exists  and  continues  to  plague  the 
Potomac. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Enr;ip.ccrs  arc  cur- 
rently preparing  a  proposal  for  two  drift 
collectors  to  work  on  the  Potomac  and 
Anacostia  Rivers  on  a  full-time  basis. 
These  craft  will  go  a  long  way  tov.ard 
easing  the  problems  of  debris  on  the 
river.  I  am  sure  that  the  corps  will  take 
heed  of  the  dcinon.strated  citizen  intcre.st 
for  a  clean  Potomac  and  expedite  tlicir 
planning  of  the  debris  catchers. 

Naturally,  cleaning  up  debris  and  litter 
must  be  more  than  a  once-a-year  event. 
I  hope  that  many  groups,  such  as  .scouts 
and  conservationisl.s.  will  plan  their  ov.n 
pickup  days  along  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 


RESOLUTION  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SEN- 
ATOR  RUSSELL   OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  adopted  a  resolution  commending 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  for  the 
outstanding  sei'vico  he  renders  to  his 
State. 

The  junior  chamber  of  commerce  also 
extended  its  sincere  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell's health,  in  which  I  know  all  ihe 
Members  of  this  body  join. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  I'cs- 
olution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  by  the  Georgia  Junior  Chamber 
OF  Commerce 

Wherea.s  the  Honor.ible  Richard  B.  Russfll 
serves   well   the   people  of   this  St.ite.   giving 
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of  himself  and  his  great  wisdom  freely  and 
unselfishly:  and 

Whereas  the  said  Senator  Richard  B.  Rxjs- 
SELL  has  many  times  proven  his  friendship 
and  loyalty  to  the  Georgia  Jaycees  through 
the  m:Iny  courte:  tcs  extended  by  him  to  our 
organization;  and 

Whcre.is  we  have  noted  with  concern  that 
it  ha.s  been  necessary  for  the  said  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  to  be  away  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  because  cf  health  condition,  but  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  reports  of  improve- 
ment in  health;  and 

V/hereiS  it  Is  fitting  that  the  Georgia 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  extend  to  the 
Honorable  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  our 
sinrcre  wishes  for  continued  improvement  In 
healtli.  and  our  i.pprcclation  for  all  courtesies 
heretofore  extended  by  him  to  the  Georgia 
Junior  Clionibcr  of  Corrmicrcc:  Kow.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rcso'vcd  and  spread  vpon  the  viinutcs  of 
the  19C5  State  coiiiCJition,  Georgia  Junior 
Chambc  of  Commc  cc  duly  a^^cmblcd,  Tliat 
v.c  do  extend  our  best  wishes  and  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  all  courtesies  heretofore 
shown  the  Georgia  J.iycccs  by  the  said 
Richard  B,  Russell; 

And  furthc.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  all  areas  of  news  media  in 
publication  of  our  appreciation,  and  the  high 
regard,  and  great  esteem  held  by  the  mem- 
bership cf  the  Georgia  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 


It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  polioe  already 
engage  in  "illegal"'  eaveedropplng  and  wovUd 
reform  their  habits  if  a  legal  procedure  were 
available.  On  the  contnu-y,  there  Is  Just  aa 
much  chance  that  they  would  continue  Il- 
legal snooping  where  court  permission  was 
doubtful  or  rejected. 

Vv'hlle  police  do  need  means  to  detect 
crime  they  do  not  need  and  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  use  unconstitutional  meth- 
ods. Par  better  would  be  a  complete  ban  on 
listening  devices. 


BIG  BROTHER:  POLICE 
EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  in  April,  ran  an 
editorial  entitled  "Why  Let  Police  Eaves- 
drop?" 

Tills  interesting  editorial  was  only  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention. 

Basically,  the  editorial  points  out  that 
the  police,  like  all  Americans,  are  subject 
to  the  strictures  of  our  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
thoughtful  editorial  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Apr.  22,  1965] 
Why  Let  Police  Eavesdrop? 

The  goal  behind  the  revised  bill  In  the 
Minnesota  Senate  to  outlaw  electronic 
eavesdropping  is  an  urgent  one.  The  avail- 
ability and  temptations  of  tiny  listening  de- 
vices are  no  joke,  and  the  public  requires 
protection  from  their  hidden  ears. 

Not  so  clear,  however,  is  why  the  police 
should  be  largely  exempt  from  the  prohibi- 
tions. Tlie  bill  takes  note  of  the  inherent 
dangers  by  requiring  them  to  follow  a  proce- 
dure similar  to  that  in  securing  a  search  war- 
rant and  by  putting  a  10-day.  renewal  limit 
on  their  eavesdropping  authority. 

But  there  is  much  doubt  that  eavesdrop- 
ping fits  into  the  constitutional  provision 
for  searches  and  seizures.  Seizures  with  a 
warrant,  for  example,  are  limited  fft  the 
fruits  of  a  crime,  the  instrumentalities  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  and  contraband 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  possess.  Evidence 
gained  by  listening  devices  meets  none  of 
these  tests,  and  their  prime  purpose  Is  to 
secure  unconstitutional,  self-incriminating 
statements. 

Even  If  that  were  not  the  case,  there  is  no 
way  to  restrict  the  police  to  conversations 
concerning  a  particular  crime.  They  would, 
In  fact,  be  given  legal  access  to  all  that  was 
said  by  any  person  within  range  of  the  lis- 
tening device,  even  if  for  only  10  days.  Thia 
destroys  part  of  the  protection  the  bUl  IB 
designed  to  gain. 


SOIL   AND    WATER    CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS   IN   HAWAII 

Air.  FONG.    Mr.  President,  the  State- 
Legislature  of  Hawaii  has  adopted  a  con- 
current   resolution    memorializing  Con- 
gress to  continue  pre.'cnt  le\  els  of  support 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 

This  resolution  is  in  protest  to  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
reciuire  farmers  to  contribute  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  costs  of  soil  conservation 
districts  services  now  provided  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
State  Legisalture  of  Hawaii  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.ate  Lecislattre  of  Hawaii  Con-current 
Resolution 

Whereas  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Hawaii  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  protection  and  effective  utilization 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and 
Cc-pcclally  the  development  of  productive 
small  farms  and  Hood  control  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Government  has  proposed  that  Federal  funds 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  be 
reduced,  and  that  farmers  be  required  to  con- 
tribute up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  soil 
conservation  district  services  now  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  proposal  that  farmers  make 
substantial  contributions  to  the  costs  of  the 
program  will  adversely  affect  conservation 
work  In  the  State,  and  the  burden  on  small 
farmers  or  persons  now  beginning  to  develop 
agricultural  land  will  prevent  their  partici- 
pation in  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rczolvcd  by  the  House  cf  Representatives 
of  the  third  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, regular  session  of  1965  {the  Senate  con- 
curring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  Is  memorialized  to  con- 
tinue present  levels  of  Federal  support  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts;  and  be 
It  further 

Resoli^cd  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon- 
orable Hubert  H  Humphret.  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK.  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  to  the  members  of  the  Ha- 
waii's congressional  delegation. 


N.aiTTONAL   MARITIME  DAY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  country  observed  National 
Maritime  Day.  Port  cities  of  the  United 
States  joined  in  a  salute  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  I  hope  this  observ- 
ance will  be  celebrated  annually,  for  it 
can  serve  two  important  purposes — to 
honor  the  past  and  to  look  to  the  future. 

National  Maritime  Day  is  the  proper 
mcmient  to  commemorate  the  patriotic 


service  rendered  by  the  merchant  marine 
in  peace  and  in  war.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  remind  anyone  of  the  cou- 
rageous crews  which  sailed  the  high  seas 
during  World  War  U. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  oiu"  merchant 
marine  has  a  proud  past,  but  what  of  its 
future? 

I  wonder  if  the  current  plight  of  the 
merchant  fleet  and  related  industries 
wotild  be  permitted  to  continue  if  it  were 
fully  known  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  is  where  National  Maritime  Day 
can  serve  a  second  purpose.  It  can  be  a 
time  to  call  pubUc  attention  to  the  press- 
ing need  of  the  fourth  arm  of  oiu"  na- 
tional defense. 

George  H.  Heam,  Federal  Maritime 
Commissioner,  did  just  that  in  a  thought- 
ful Maritime  Day  address  at  San  Diego. 

Commissioner  Heam  outlined  the  risks 
our  Nation  would  face  if  our  merchant 
fleet,  shipyards  and  terminals  were  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  further.  He  pointed 
out  that  while  the  U.S.  fleet  was  declin- 
ing, the  fleets  of  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  had  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  14  years.  The  Soviet 
Union  expects  a  merchant  marine  of  20 
million  deadweight  tons  by  1980. 

The  Commissioner  said  our  merchant 
marine  could  be  revived  by  expanding 
trade  and  fuller  use  of  American  vessels 
carrying  American  goods. 

He  suggested  a  slogan,  "Ship  via  Amer- 
ican flag." 

I  support  his  objective  and  applaud  his 
slogan. 

By  following  that  slogan  America  can 
take  a  big  step  to  insure  that  it  will  have 
a  merchant  marine  with  a  future  worthy 
of  its  proud  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Commissioner 
Heam  delivered  May  21  at  San  Diego  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  op  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn 

AT  the  UwiriED  Port  of  San  Dieco,  Calif., 

on  May  21,  1965 

"International  commerce  -and  the  ships 
which  make  It  possible  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  America's  g-eatness.  The  sea 
and  ships  are  In  integral  part  of  this  country's 
past,  present,  and  future."  (President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  March  24.  1965.) 

It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  and  to  Join  with  you 
in  saluting  our  American  merchant  marine, 
and  exhorting  America  tS  return  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  some  measure  of  the  support 
which  It  has  given  to  us.  The  me: chant 
marine  has  always  been  available  to  the 
Nation  and  in  our  darkest  hours  it  has  been 
a  boon  to  our  national  security.  In  halcyon 
times,  however,  our  merchant  marine  has 
always  been  treated  as  a  stepchild.  Astute 
observers  have  many  times  pointed  out  that 
we  have  taken  it  for  granted,  neglected  It. 
and,  in  time  of  peril,  have  wondered  why  it 
has  not  been  standing  in  the  same  readiness, 
as  it  had  been  left  when  it  had  last  assisted 
in  our  dellverence  from  danger. 

At  the  outset,  1  should  like  to  point  otit 
the  obvious:  a  healthy jj>rlvately  owned,  ef- 
nclent  merchant  fleet  v.  simultaneously  an 
Integral  adjunct  to  our  national  Defense 
Establishment  and  an  essential  Instrument 
of  our  International  commercial  preemin- 
ence. In  defining  our  merchant  marine,  I  do 
not  restrict  myself  to  Vessels  per  se.    I  refer 
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to  shipyards,   terminn's   and   the  men   who 
make    these   entities    dynamic. 

Now   before   I   address   myself   to   the   dual 
ni'ture  of  our  maritime  community.  I  want 
to  comment  on  my  o'cservations  here  at  San 
Diego.    In  existence  for  only  a  few  short 
years  your  port.  I  am  pleased  to  acknowl- 
ed^c.   has   already   been   presented   with   the 
nresidenii;il    E-a\vard    for    excellence    In    pro- 
viding     truly     outstanding      port     facilities. 
This  IS  an  uncommon  accontpUshnient.  espe- 
cially   for   such   a   recently    org.mized   port. 
Cargo  handled  here  has  increrisod  67  per- 
cent  in    one   recent   fiscal    year.     Yotir   port 
has  attracted,  in  1  year,  the  services  of  400 
vessels  in  our  foreign  trades.     Also,  the  oper- 
ation of  vour  colossal  bulk  handling  facility 
with    its"  2.000-ton-per-hcur    capacity,    the 
splendid  dock  and  wareiiousc  s^ace  you  have 
strategically  provided,  and  the  natural  ad- 
V  mtai^c  cf  a  climata  tliat  aiVords  full-time  ci- 
ficient  working  of  vessels  all  represrnt  tell- 
ing omens  of  a  bright  future  for  San  Diego. 
The  launching,  tomorrow,  of  American  Presi- 
dent Line's  handsome  addition   to   its   tleet. 
the   S3   President    Monroe,    at    the    y.;vds    of 
the  National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  ah;o 
augurs  well  for  San  Diego  as  a  shipping  cen- 
ter.    I   commend   all   of   you   who   have   ex- 
pressed   your    confidence    in    America's    sea- 
faring fti'ture  by  investing  hard  cash  in  these 
tangible   tools   of   commerce.     At   this   point 
in  history  we  mtist  strive  to  insure  that  all  of 
otir  maritime  assets,  ports  as  well  as  vessels, 
management  as  well  as  labor,  will  maintain 
that  degree  of  excellence  epitomized  by  your 
own     Presidential     citation.     Personally,     I 
think  that  the  entire  liational  maritime  com- 
munity could  advisedly  emulate  your  cfTorts 
here  in  San  Diego. 

The  dtial  nattire  of  our  merchant  marine. 
of  course,  is  found  in  its  singular  adaptabil- 
ity to  both  defense  and  commerce.    No  other 
element  of  our  economic  fabric  has  tradi- 
tionally so  readily  adapted  itself  to  military 
necessities  as  has  our  merchant  marine.    The 
maritime  community,  vessel  operators,  ship- 
builders, terminal  operators,  freight  forward- 
ers, and  the  men  necessary  for  their  sticcess. 
possess  unique  skills  which  lend  themselves, 
at   the  same  time,   to  our  national   defense 
structure  as  well  as  to  our  economic  goals. 
It  is  particularly  significant  that  Maritime 
Day  falls  during  'World  Trade  Week.    We  can 
honor    our   merchant   marine    for   its   tradi- 
tional heroic  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  Natioia  to  its 
expertise    in   ftirtherlng   our   own   economic 
e:c.\!ation.     But  during   otir   annual   salute 
let   us   not   err:   We   are  concerned  on  both 
counts.     Our  national  security,  during  this 
eiitire  century,  has  been  endangered,  and  otir 
hitherto    unquestioned    leadership    in   world 
trade    is   challenged   throughout   the   world, 
particularly  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 
First,  let  us  dwell  upon  the  national  de- 
feixse  role  of   the  merchant  marine.     We  all 
are  aware  of  the  historic  role  played  by  the 
merchant   fleet   in   the   First   World  W.tr.   in 
World  War  II.  and  dtiring  the  Korean   con- 
flict.     Our    merchant    men    wrote    colorful 
pages  in  our  proud  heritage.     During  World 
War  II  alone,   wc  suffered  the  loss  of  some 
5.6-10  seamen  and  over  7C0  merchant  ves.sels. 
In    the   event   the   Nation   needs  reassurance 
of   the  reliability  of  a   privately  owned  fieet 
for  defense  purposes,  just  last  fall,  the  larg- 
est peacetime  amphibious  operation  ever  un- 
dertaken in  Atlantic  w-.Tcrs.  Oi)cr<ttion  Sieel 
P;k>?.  held  off  the  co.ist  of  Spain  and  involving 
more  th;;n  55,000  men.  employed  10  privately 
owned  and   operated  merchantmeir  success- 
fully.   In  fact,  Admiral  McCain,  the  admiral 
conimanding    the    tremendous    undertaking, 
testified    before    a    congressional    committee 
that  an  amphibious  operation,   without  the 
participation     of     privately     owned     vc?;scls, 
could  not  be  successfully  accomplished.    This 
testimony  raises  immediately  the  question 
whether  as  a  Nation,  we  can  afford  to  permit 
those   unique  skills  found   in   our  maritime 


callings  to  atrophy.     If  there  are  still  any 
doubts  as  to  the  e«.sentiallty  of  maintaining 
privately  owned,  strong  merchant  fleet,  they 
should  be  dispelled  when  we  consider  our  role 
as  the  peacekeepers  of  the  free  rorld.     I  am 
sure  that  never  in  history  has  r  single  na- 
tion has  thrust  upon  it  this  enormous  obliga- 
tion of  world  stewardship.     Nevertheless,  we 
are.    at    one    time,    the    bulwark    of    liberty 
throtighovit  the   free  v.-orld  ar.d  the  benefac- 
tor of  developing  nations.    Our  International 
peacekeeping  conunituit-uts  arc,  indeed,  stag- 
gering.    The  oblic;,Uions  we  have  had  cast 
upon^us   in   this  respect   would  play   havoc 
v.»th  the  ccononty  of  any  other  iation  or  any 
combination    of   nations.      At   tftis    very   mo- 
ment otir  commitments  have  culminated   in 
our  intimate   involvement  in  Ixnh  Viein;im 
and   the   Dominican  RcpubUcao.     With  ob- 
vious distress  but   unflinching   c^u^age,  our 
President    has    acted    forthrigiuly    in    these 
areas.     So  far,  our  merchant  n^^rine  has  not 
been   engaged    here,   but   without    professing 
aity    iTiilitary    expertise    in    the    matter,    and 
cognizant   of   the   excep^-ional   leadership   of 
the    Departmeirt    of    Defense,    1    believe    we 
should  all  realize  that  our  wordrous  airlift 
power  has   its  limitations  and  that  at  some 
point    our   merchant   marine    mav   be  called 
upon  to  stipport  svistai.ied  pcacfkeeping  mis- 
sioi^s  and   to  a-siune   its   traditional   role   in 
our  lifeline  of  commtmicatiorg.     At  no  time 
should  we   be  cau!;ht  short:    caitight  holding 
inelncient,  obsolete  tonnrc;e. 

Aware  of  our  farflung  cofcimitments  I 
w.int  to  remind  you  that  v.lijle  the  world 
fleet    is    increasing    in    number,    otirs    is   de- 


creasing;  and  whi'.e  world  flc^c   deadweight 


is  increasing,  ours  is  decreasiiig — and  at  an 
alarmint,'  ratio:  world  de.idweight  has  in- 
creased almost  100  percent  sirjce  1951  while 
otirs  has  decreased  by  abotjt  5  percent. 
These  unhappy  figures  do  net  speak  well 
for  the  future  of  our  mcrcjiant  marine. 
Consider  loo.  if  you  will,  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dotibled  its  Oierchant  fleet 
between  1952  and  1964,  and  thr.t  by  1980 
it  expects  to  utilize  a  fleet  of  20  million 
deadweight  tens.  I  trust  that  our  merchant 
marine  will  achieve  that  degree  of  size  and 
efficiency  which  will  take  its  rightful  place 
among  the  fleets  of  the  wortd.  President 
Johnson,  within  the  past  year  created  a  task 
force  to  examine  carefully,  our  national 
transportation  system,  including  the  mer- 
chant marine.  That  study  Is  Jtow  underway 
and  Just  a  few  days  ago  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  T.  Connor  expressed  the  view 
that  the  present  decline  in  American  ship- 
ping is  adverse  to  our  national  interests. 

Second.   I    want   to   say   something    about 
our    merchant    marine    in    regard    to    world 
trade.       President    Johnson    has    proclaimed 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  export  trade.     Malse  no  mistake, 
gentlemen;    in   our   commcrckil    posture   we 
must  either  trade  or  fade.     Attd  the  Federal 
Maritime   Commission   has   a   fAe   to   play   in 
this   comniercial    struggle.      The    touchstone 
cf  the  Shipping  Act.  passed  m  lOlG.  is  fair- 
ness.    The  act  requires  among  other  things, 
that   shippers    and    consiiinecE    be    protected 
against    unjust    discriminatiors    and   unrea- 
Eonrble  prejudices  by  earners  and  other  per- 
sons   stibject    to    our    jurisdiction,    notably 
t-'Tm.inal    operators    and    freight    forv.-ardcrs. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  prtor  to   19G1.  in 
our  foreign  trades,  no  inboiuid  tarifTs  were 
filed   with    the   Federal    Maritime   Board,    by 
carriers,  and  outbound  tarirfs  had  to  be  filed 
only    30    days    after    the    ve.stel    had    sailed. 
Through  the  erudite  stewardship  of  Senator 
Magnuson   and  Representative  Bonner   the 
Shipning   Act    was    up-dated    to   reflect   the 
realities  of  the  mid- 20th  cenCury.     Since  the 
1961     amendment     to     the     Shipping     Act. 
Americ:\n    exporters    can    learn    in    advance 
their  exact  shipping  costs  and,  importantly, 
the  costs  that  their  competitors  must  bear. 
Further,  since  1961.  a  carrier  in  ovir  foreign 
trades,  is  reqtiired  to  abide  by  his  tariff  rates. 


and  to  deviate  therefrom.  Is  now  unlawful. 
These  provisions,  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission, represent  a  substantial  benefit  to 
American  importers  and  exporters  In  their 
ever-Increasing  foreign  trade  struggle. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  place  our  goods 
in  foreign  markets  at  competitive  prices, 
particularly  in  this  day  of  escalating  costs. 
we  must  slve  effect  to  the  admonition  of  Loid 
Kelvin:  --Think  of  a  better  way."  It  is  m.-n- 
dr.torv  that  we  burn  the  fat  out  of  our  costs 
of  dolus  business,  and  do  so  all  across  the 
board.  It  has  been  said  that  waste  in  our 
own  maritime  undertakings  is  all  too  com- 
mon. Economy,  in  the  ensuing  years,  must 
be  the  rule.  Wc  are  liigh-cost  operators,  no 
doubt,  because  our  stand:trd  of  living  so  dic- 
tates. But  that  same  high  standard  requires 
incrersed  efficie;icy,  especially  since  we  are 
faced  with  increasing  world  competition. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
our  indiistry  and  to  the  posture  of  our  sea- 
faring men.     Ship  building  and  ship  operat- 
ing are  very   expensive  undertakings  in  our 
country.     Each  of  these  endeavors,  however, 
is  extrem.cly  important  to  our  national  well- 
being.    When  our  ship  builders  and  our  ship 
operators    compete    with    their    much    less 
costly  counterparts  in  foreign   lands  in  my 
opinion  they  are  competing  with  much  less 
valuable   ships   and   services,   w-hose    nations 
have    more   limited    goals.     Our    own    build- 
ers aiid  operators  are  second  to  none  in  tiie 
world.     They   are    entitled    to   fair   rates   on 
their   investments.     No  one  In   this  country 
can  carp  with  the  comparatively  meaner  divi- 
dends associated  with  ship  building  and  ship 
operating  investments,  vis-a-vis  other  com- 
mercial  ventures.     Eich  of   these   endeavors 
requires  enormous  capital  investment.     Each 
sutlers  more  acutely  from  economic  turmoil 
than  do   most  domestic  commercial   under- 
takings.    A  vessel,  for  example  v.ith  an  eco- 
nomic  life   of   about   20   years   engaging   in 
world   trade    subjects    itself,    in    addition    to 
economic   fluctuations,   to  International   po- 
litical problems  including  trade  and  fag  re- 
strictions, the  hazards  of  the  elements  and 
acts  of  God. 

American  terminal  operations  also  are  more 
expensive  than  their  foreign  counterparts. 
American  terminals  are  constantly  being 
brought  up  to  date  at  considerable  expense 
and  the  cost  of  operating  terminals  is  also 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  others.  But 
here  in  America  where  our  staiidard  of  liv- 
ing is  the  envy  of  the  world  we  must  expect 
that  these  terminal  operations  will  be  sub- 
stantially more  costly  than  they  are  in  less 
affluent  "ports  around  the  globe. 

American  seamen,  likewise,  represent  a 
national  investment  which  we  can  ill  ailord 
to  lo.-e.  All  too  often  we  hear  how  grandly 
they  arc  compensated.  All  too  often,  how- 
ever, their  compensation  is  compared  to 
that  of  their  foreign  counterparts— not  to 
that  of  the  white  collar  or  blue  collar  workers 
in  our  own  country.  You  and  I  know  that 
American  seamen  possess  special  skills.  We 
all  know  of  the  rigors  of  their  lives  and  we 
are  all  aware.  I  hope,  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities which  are  ever  increasing  sho.-eside. 
I.  for  one.  on  this  Maritime  Day,  wish  to 
salute  those  American  seamen  who  arc  will- 
ing to  serve  our  Nation  by  foregoing,  for  long 
periods  on  end.  the  fruits  of  our  American 
high  standard  of  living  here  at  home.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  us  would  trade  places  with 
them.  Tliey  enjoy  the  company  of  their 
families  only  sporadically,  they  are  on  call 
24  hours  per  day,  and  they  are  often  Imperiled 
by  the  elements.  Let  me  assure  you,  fhat  It 
is  no  longer  fashionable  to  stroll  on  many  of 
the  port  streets  in  other  lands.  American 
seamen  in  foreign  lands  are  exposed  to 
health  dangers  that  are  unknown  to  vis  here 
at  home,  and  orderly  police  protection  in 
many  lands  does  not  approach  that  which 
we  enjoy  here. 

In  concltision  I  compliment  this  port  and 
the  men  who  had   the  foresight   to  build  it 
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nud  the  men  whose  e.vpertise  makes  it  oper- 
ate. I  want  you  all  to  do  your  utmost  to 
think  of  a  better  way.  a  more  competitive 
way.  a  le.-^s  expensive  way,  to  get  your  jobs 
done.  And  finally,  as  an  American  citizen  I 
call  on  all  American  businessmen  to  follow 
the  precepts  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and 
to  sell  American.  Also  in  view  of  the  dual 
naiiue  of  our  merchant  marine  I  exhort  you 
to  ship  via  American  flag,  so  that  our  own 
economy  will  continue  to  grow,  so  that  we 
ma'y  be  able  to  continue  to  assist  friendly 
nations,  and.  more  importantly,  so  that  we 
mi:-'iil  attain  the  Great  Society  which  is 
withiii  our  reach. 
1  thank  you. 


TIIE  FREIGHTCAR  SHORTAGE- 
RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RFconn  a  resolution 
adopted  recently  by  the  Nebraska  uni- 
camci'al  legislature.  The  resolution  is  in 
support  of  efforts  by  Congress  to  help 
ease  the  freightcar  shortaco,  which  every 
year  plagues  the  Nation's  great  Farm 
"Bt'lt  States. 

One  of  the  reasons — but  by  no  meaits 
the  entire  reason — for  the  annual  short- 
age is  the  fact  that  railroads  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  find  it  cheaper  to 
pay  the  user  chargers  levied  for  the  use 
of  cars  owned  by  other  roads  than  to 
acquire  and  maintain  tiieir  own  freight- 
car  fleets.  Tlie  bills  which  I  sponsored 
and  cosponsored,  S.  179  and  S.  1098,  will 
go  to  the  heart  of  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  would  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  take  into 
account  adequate  compensation,  as  a  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  level  of  user 
char-'cs.  This  would  provide  an  added 
incentive  for  the  nonowning  railroads  to 
acquire  and  maintain  cars  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  both  commercial  and 
national  defense  needs. 

This  freightcar  problem  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  scries  of  hearings  in  the  field 
during  the  past  spring,  one  of  the  hear- 
ings being  at  Omaha,  Nebr..  on  April  22. 
I  participated  in  that  hearing,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Pe.^rson  J .  The  testimony  presented 
that  day  was  overwhelmingly  in  support 
of  this  legislative  effort.  The  Nebraska 
unicameral  legislature's  resolution  also 
supports  this  effort. 

There  beins  iio  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lecisl.\tive   Resolxj-tion    47.    Ligislature    of 
Nebr.^.ska 

Whereas  inasmuch  as  the  present  boxcar 
shortage  has  been  with  us  for  several  years 
and  that  it  appears  to  be  getting  worse  in- 
steiid  of  better,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  hav- 
ing a  depressing  effect  on  grain  markets  and 
thereby  on  farm  income  in  that  export 
markets  are  being  threatened,  if  not  lost. 
because  we  are  unable  to  niove  grain  into 
export  positions  fast  enough  to  satisfy  ship- 
ping movements  and  thus  grain  may  be  ntore 
readily  botight  from  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  available  boxcar  supply  is 
totally  inadequate;  and 

Whereas  often  months  elap.se  before  grain 
"an  be  moved  for  which  orders  for  export 
ha\e  been  received:  and 

Whereas  the  shortage  of  cars  has  a  serious 
depressing  effect  on  the  grain  trade,  and  con- 
sequently on  our  agricultural  economy;  and 


Whereas  middle  western  railroads  are 
building  cars  but  that  these  cars  find  their 
way  to  eastern  and  southern  United  States 
area  railroads  and  are  retained  there  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper,  under  existing  levels  of 
per  diem  rates,  to  rent  a  car  than  it  is  to 
own  one :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  t}ie  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  scs.sioji  assembled: 

1.  That  Congress  be  requested  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  set  the  per  dienr 
rates  at  a  point  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  all  railroads  to  construct  or  to 
purchase  rolling  stock  rather  than  to  rent 
them  from  other  railroado. 

2.  That  printed  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  'oy  the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  'Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Member  of  Coiigress  from  Nebraska,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Philip  C.  SonENSEN. 
Frefidcv.t  of  the  Legislature. 
Attest: 

Hugo  F.  Srb, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimoas  consent  that  an  editorial 
recently  published  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  ' 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ConKHfSKEP.    Gleanings — That   Boxcar 
Shortage 

In  this  age  cf  transportation  miracles,  it 
has  become  almost  as  simple  to  send  a  mah 
to  the  moon  as  to  ship  a  boxcar  of  grain 
out  of  the  Midwest. 

And  if  something  is  not  done  soon  to  re- 
lieve the  chronic  shortage  of  freight  cars  In 
Nebraska  at-id  surrounding  States,  the  Great 
Society  will  become  only  a  joke  as  far  as  this 
area  is  concerned. 

Time  was  when  a  temporary  shortage  of 
boxcars  occurred  at  harvest  time.  This  could 
at  least  be  understood,  if  not  condoired.  But 
now  the  dearth  of  boxcars  has  become  a  year- 
round  proposition.  The  reports  of  shipping 
problems  related  t-o  a  special  Senate  sub- 
committee in  Omaha  by  Nebraska  grain  in- 
terests are  incredible  in  a  day  of  supposedly 
modern  transportation. 

One  Lincoln  grain  interest  reported  that 
the  railroiids  have  not  been  able  to  supply  50 
perceirt  of  its  boxc.-vr  needs  over  the  last  3 
years.  A  Hastings  firm  said  that  one-third  of 
an  export  shipment  remains  to  be  shipped 
7   months  after  the  order  was  received. 

The  reason  for  this  exasperating  situation 
is  an  old  story  by  liow.  Mldwesteni  railroads 
dispatch  their  grain-laden  cars  to  coastal 
points  via  other  lines  which  then  keep  the 
cars  at  a  ridiculotisly  low  rental  of  less  than 
$3  a  day.  rather  thaii  provide  their  own  cars 
Since  tins  area  has  a  much  greater  volume 
of  outgoing  grain  than  of  incoming  goods. 
it  becomes  virtually  impossible  to  get  the 
cars  back. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  tragic  testimony 
of  the  archaic  and  inefficient  state  of  railroad 
management  today.  The  inability  of  the  in- 
dustry itself  to  cope  with  the  problem  raises 
grave  qtiestions  of  its  competence  to  survive 
in  the  increasingly  competitive  transporta- 
tion field. 

But  becatise  the  railroads  have  lacked 
either  the  will  or  the  ability  to  solve  this 
intraindustry  problem,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  the  last  resort  for  mid- 
western  farmers  and  shippers  if  they  are  to 


be  spared  a  permanent  crippling  of  their 
economy. 

Legislation  aimed  at  rectifying  the  situ- 
ation is  pending  before  Congress.  It  is 
aimed  at  such  steps  as  a  mandatory  Increase 
in  boxcar  rental  rates  which  would  encour- 
age the  return  flow  of  new  boxcars  as  a  means 
of  accelerating  construction. 

These  measures  demand  not  only  support 
but  the  most  vigorous  promotion  by  mid- 
western  political  interests  of  both  parties. 
It  would  seem  to  be  time,  too,  for  President 
Johnson  and  his  administration  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  problem  that  is  so  vital  to  the 
vast  heartland  of  t'ne  Nation. 

Few  issues  are  of  more  pressing  concern  to 
the  Midwest  today  than  the  largely  unneces- 
sary and  senseless  shortage  of  boxcars. 


THE  BANK  MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Busi- 
ness "Week,  for  May  29.  1965,  in  an  edi- 
toiial  entitled  "Defining  the  Law  on 
Bank  Mergers,"  sets  forth  clearly  the 
problems  facing  the  banking  world,  and 
endorses  Senator  Robertson's  bill,  S. 
1698.  It  would  perhaps  be  appropriate 
to  point  oiit  that,  while  the  editorial 
takes  the  position  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  opposing  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  not 
yet  received  a  report  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment, so  we  have  no  official  notice  of 
this.  The  editorial's  conclusion  deserves 
emphasis: 

There  is  no  matter  in  which  the  country 
has  a  greater  stake  than  the  health  and 
strength  of  its  banking  system.  The  conflict 
and  confusion  of  the  past  few  years — espe- 
cially when  it  produces  a  decision  as  danger- 
ous and  absurd  as  the  ruling  in  the  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  case — is  intolerable.  It 
must  be  brought  to  an  end  promptly,  and 
the  clean-cut  way  to  resolve  it  is  through 
the  Robertson  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
toi-ial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defining   the    Law    on   Bank    Mergers 

Senator  A.  Wn,Lis  Robertson  and  his 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last  week 
began  hearings  on  a,short  but  vital  piece  of 
proposed  legislation.  The  bill  (S.  1698)  flatly 
and  explicitly  gives  the  final  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  bank  mergers  to  the 
three  Federal  banking  supervisory  agencies — 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  national 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  other 
member  banks,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  -  for  Insured  nonmem- 
bers. 

This  is  precisely  what  everyone  thought 
Congress  had  provided  when  it  passed  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  has  put  its  own  interpre- 
tation on  the  1960  act.  Two  years  ago,  it  up- 
held a  suit  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
stop  a  merger  of  two  Philadelphia  banks  that 
had  been  cleared  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  In  1964,  it  ordered  the  breakup 
of  two  small  banks  in  Lexington,  Ky..  that 
already  had  merged. 

Following  the  Supreme  Courts  lead,  the 
Federal  district  court  In  New  York  last 
March  ruled  that  the  merger  of  the  Hanover 
Bank  with  the  Manufacturers  Trust,  three 
and  a  half  years  earlier,  had  been  Ulegal. 

All  this  makes  no  sense.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  from  the  long  and  often  unhappy 
history  of  banking  in  this  country  It  Is  that 
a  bank  cannot  be  run  on  the  same  basis  as 
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X\\c  corner  grocery  store.  Banks  are  the  cus- 
t  ciiar.s  of  ovhcr  people's  money.  The  sound- 
ness of  bank  credit  is  absolutely  crucial  to 
the  hc.ilth  of  the  whole  economy.  Banking 
Is  and  must  be  a  regulated  industry,  in  sonie- 
v.-h.it  the  same  way  that  public  titilities  are 
a  regulated  industry.  And  this  fact  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  framing  a  policy  to 

cover  bank  mergers. 

U.S.  antitrust  policy  is  based  on  the  iclc^. 
that  tlie  bc-^t  way  to  protect  tiie  public 
Is  to  promote  acvricssive  competition  amjii^ 
a  larue  number  of  corn  panics  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  recent  cotirt  interpret.-;- 
tions  of  tiie  Sherman  Act  and  ti'.e  Clap- 
ton Act  Ivave  t4;ncied  to  make  tlie  eiToct  on 
competition  Ih.c  sole  criterion  in  dctcrmlni-. :g 
Whether  or  not  a  merger  is  le^al. 

To  apply  tliis  yardsticic  blindly  to  the 
N.:tion'.s  b.ir.ki::-.;  jvitcni  v.ctild  be  to  i".- 
vite  disaster.  Witliin  limits,  competition  is 
clc.::r.iblc  in  banki'.rj:,  but  it  cannot  be  the 
overriding  consideration.  As  many  State  laws 
explicitly  recognize,  the  most  important 
thmg  of  all  is  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
baiiking  system  and  the  soundness  of  ila 
practices.  Where  unrestrained  competition 
products  weak  b.mks  and  dangerous  policies, 
then  competition  i3  agaii'.st  the  true  pubbc 
interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  r.nyoi;?  who  knows 
New  York  banking  will  testiry  that  the 
Man'-^facturers  Hanover  mer\Ter  increased 
competition  markedly  in  the  Nation's  b!£^- 
gcst  tinancial  center.  By  puttini;  together 
two  banks  with  complementary  charucior- 
Litic:: — one  with  many  small  accou'.r.a,  the 
otlier  v.ith.  a  hluo-rib'oon  list  of  customers — 
the  merger  produced  t'i.e  third  largest  banl: 
in  the  city.  Manufacturers  Hanover  prompt- 
ly bcc-me  a  hot  competitor  for  the  two  bir^- 
geit  New  York  banks.  Chase  Manlirt- 
tan.  and  First  National  City. 

If  the  U.S.  banking  system  i.-;  to  grow  in 
Step  with  the  rert  of  the  economy,  there 
V  ill  have  to  be  o'her  n:ergers.  Banking 
cannot  remain  static  whil?  tlie  rest  of  busl- 
nes.3  grows  in  the  ec:>1c  of  its  nnanci;  1  de- 
niand5  and  the  diversity  of  its  operations. 
To  meet  the  requirements  ol  tlie  future, 
bar.king  will  have  to  ciiange,  and  in  many 
cases  this  will  involve  combining  smaller 
units  into  new  in.^titutiors  v/ith  l,<rger  pool.s 
of  capital  and  managerial  t.ilent. 

THE    nS'.^L    WORD 

The  Batik  Merger  .'Vet  of  1960  rccogniried 
this  fact.  It  empov.ered  the  Federal  re^n- 
latory  agencies  to  approve  mergers  that  tiiey 
considered  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  after 
weighing  both  bankitig  considerations  and 
coM'petUi'.e  factors. 

As  the  courts  have  interpreted  the  law, 
however,  the  final  v.ord  on  a  merger  docs  not 
he  with  the  regttlatory  agencies  now,  bnt 
with  t"ne  Justice  Department. 

Senator  Rode?.tson's  'oill,  as  he  phrases  !t. 
"will  reinstate  the  original  piu-po;t;  and  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Bank 
Merger  Act."  It  would  ni-kc  the  authority 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  in  merger  cr."-es 
a'osoluts,  and  it  Vs'ould  forbid  the  Justice 
Department  to  upset  a  meig-r  that  had  been 
properly  approved. 

A';  a  saleguard.  cich  agency  would  be  re- 
fiuired  to  consult  the  other  two  before  liv- 
ing final  approval.  In  addition,  tiie  Justice 
Department  would  have  to  be  consulted  on 
the  competitive  aspects  of  the  merger.  In 
m..king  ti;e  final  decision,  the  regulatory 
agency  v.-ouid  consider  the  question  of  com- 
petition, but  that  would  not  be  the  only 
thing  1;'aat  it  could  consider. 

Perhaps  understandably,  the  Justice  De- 
partment i.i  opposing  the  Robertson  bill. 
But  this  is  r.ot  a  place  where  doctrinaire 
thinking  can  be  allowed  to  prcail.  Tliere  is 
no  matter  in  which  the  cotintry  has  a  greater 
stake  than  the  health  rnd  strength  of  its 
banking  system.  TT.e  conflict  and  confusion 
of  the  past  few  years — especially  when  it  pro- 


duces a  decision  as  dangerous  and  absurd  tir, 
the  ruling  in  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
case — is  intolerable.  It  inii  l  Vie  brought  to 
an  end  promptly,  and  the  clcMi-cut  way  to 
rcsohe   it   is    through    tlie   Rofcertson   bill. 


THE  NEBRASK/\  REA  YOUTII  TOUR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Prcsitlfnt.  for  the 
past  several  year.s,  tlte  Nebra.-ka  Rtiral 
Electric  As.sociation  hixs  jsiioni-ored  a 
youth  tour  to  Wivshinptoii.  'The  cvoup  is 
made  up  of  boy.s  ar.d  twirls  vlio  are  tlio 
winttei'.s  cf  e.<;.say  coiite.-^i.s  tl5on.sorcd  by 
thoir  individual  Nebra;:k;!  lural  power 
systems,  in  cooperation  \aiUi  Lhc  Ne- 
braska ilural  Elcclric  Af.soiiation. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  include  five  of  Lb.ese 
Vvinning  essays  in  my  rc^morks.  The  first, 
by  Pam  Gcu.  is  entitled  "The  Vt^Iue  of 
Rui-al  E'ectrification  in  the  Home  and 
Community."  Pam  is  15  j-ears  of  age, 
and  io  a  scphomore  at  Bidiicy  High 
School,  in  Sidney,  Ncbr.  fshc  i.s  spon- 
.<?orcd  by  tl;e  Wheatbclt  tublic  Power 
District.  | 

Tiie  sccoiid  essay  is  by  Cajev  Ann  Frcy, 
and  is  entitled  "Tiie  Value  qf  Rural  Elec- 
trification in  Our  Jlonio  and  Commu- 
nity." Carey,  ape  16.  is  a  Sophomore  at 
Sunflov.er  High  School,  in  Mitchell,  Kcbr., 
and  is  sponsored  by  tiie  Ivocsevelt  Public 
Power  District.  . 

Essay  No.  3  is  written  bs  "Vicki  Epley. 
and  bears  the  title  "Why  I  Enjoy  Elec- 
tricity." Vicl:i  is  sporisorea  by  the  Loup 
Valley;-,  Rural  Ptibiic  PowcH  DLstiict.  and 
is  a  17-ycr.r-old  jurdor,  Itving  at  Ord. 
Nebr.,  and  attending  Akcadia  Higii 
School. 

The  fouith  essay  bears  tljc  title  "WTiat 
Rural  Electrification  Meails  to  Me  aiid 
My  Community."  and  is  written  by  Mari- 
lyn Stevens.  This  contestant  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Cornhu.skcr  t'liblic  Power 
District;  and  she  is  15  years  old.  and  is 
a  .^D')}:omor?  at  FtiUerton  Public  High 
School. 

The  fifth  ecsay  is  writti'n  by  an  18- 
year-old  senior  living  in  terokcn  Bow, 
Nebr.,  and  attendin.i  SiRrsent  High 
School.  George  Young  is  sponsored  by 
the  Custer  Public  Power  District;  and  the 
title  of  his  e.ssay  is  "The  \'n!ue  of  Rural 
Electrification." 

I  ack  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  five 
of  the  essays  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti.jn.  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  %.\  the  Record, 
as  foliov.".^): 

INFORM.VTION 

My  name:   Pam  Geu. 

Ac-e:    15. 

Grade:  Sopliomore. 

Sch'jc!:  SKiney  Hicrh  Soho4L 

Name  of  father:   Earl  Ceu.  Bidney.  Nebr. 

Conte  tant  sponrorcd  by  the  Wheatbelt 
Public  Power  District,  Sidney.  Nebr..  in  co- 
operation witli  the  Neb.-af.ka  Ruml  Electric 
Associtition. 

Thi:  Valve  of  Rer..\L  Elkctrii  :c.\tion  i.v  the 

KOME   AND   COMMUl  IPTY 

Thtuider  clashes.    I.,ightnin( ;  flashes, 
whips,    and    the    rain    pours, 
snaps,  and  suddenly  liie  fariji  plunges  iiito 
rai  incrncient  and  helplcis  itnit. 

Farm.s  of  today  have  cc::>}  to  depend  on 
electricity  and  it.s  adviint  .j;- .;  ;  u  licavily  that 
without  it  they  are  incapable  of  function- 
ing. 

Before  1935  only  1  out  of  fevery  10  farms 
was  ever  affected  in  the  manner  described 
above,   as  electricity  In   9   o'   these   homes 


■Wind 
A    powerline 


was  unheard  of.  Yes,  9  out  of  10  rural  farm? 
were  without  the  conveniences  electricity 
brings.  They  opcrMted  under  the  same  con- 
ditions we  experience  with  a  power  falhirc. 
till  the  time. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  withotit 
electric  heat,  pre.':.:tire  water  systems,  auto- 
rmtlc  w.u'-.hlng  machines  and  dishwashers, 
electric  clothes  dryer.-;  and  lights.  Think  of 
the  innumcratjio  di.vadvantnges  the  rural 
f'.mily  had  to  put  up  with.  l!i:;let-d  of 
taking  only  a  ftw  hotn-s  to  wash  clothes, 
housewives  .■^pent  the  day  heating  water  .'irni 
then  wasiiing.  as  hot-water  heaters  v.erc  only 
av..ilahle  to  city  v'e.vcllers  at  that  time. 

Ill  lt)'J5.  lic-'Acvcr,  a  rovoUitionary  ch.tngo. 
aiJirg  ru.'ul  America,  struck  tlic  Nation,  It 
v.-as  in  this  year  ti-i:'.t  Prcsidei.t  Pvoo^ovclt  c^;- 
tahli'^hed  the  Ru'-al  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, a  nonprofit  and  cooperative  a:-;so- 
ciation.  I-'anns  and  oth.cr  rural  communities 
bog;  n  re(  iMving  conveniences,  which  several 
yea>-s  earlier  had  been  n;ily  a  dream.  'Wliit 
h:id  caused  tliis  facelifting?     Electricity. 

With  the  electricity  brought  by  REA  came 
a  ciitncc  for  rural  people  to  live  in  tiie  mod- 
era  nvorld  which  was  gro'.ving  up  around 
them.  No  lons;cr  did  a  family  have  to  live 
In  a  city  to  receive  tlie  beticfits  of  modern 
conveniences.  Thanks  to  RE.A  the  f.arm 
home  became  as  modern  as  any  city  re^,!- 
dc:>?e. 

Looking  at  the  farm  of  today,  we  find  thnt 
in.-itcud  of  being  a  remote,  outdated  unit,  it 
has  Ijcconie  a  mechanized  plunt.  Fcr-d  grind- 
ers operated  by  electricity  grind  the  grain 
needed  for  feeditig;  cooling  devices  and  au- 
tomatic watering  make  poultry-raising 
e.asicr;  and  pump  irrigation  systems  make 
possible   increased   production. 

By  these  examples  we  can  ."^cc  that  elec- 
tricity increases  output,  while  at  the  same 
time  decrea5;es  the  labor  and  time  required. 
By  increasing  the  euiciency  of  the  farm  the 
whole  communiiy  benefits.  New  plants  arc 
opened  to  handle  production  in  the  area; 
for  instance,  the  snfflowcr  plant  at  Sidney. 

The  development  of  any  small  Industrv. 
such  as  the  Egging  Cab  Co.  or  the  Strani'it 
plant,  certainly  boosts  the  economy  of  a  com- 
munity. 'Wttli  a;i  increased  economy,  the 
community  develops  by  growing  and  becom- 
ing more  prosperous. 

Today  <ja  out  of  100  f.irms  are  receiving, 
the  benefits  which  once  were  impossiule. 
Coiriparing  a  farm  of  today  with  one  of  30 
years  ago.  it  would  rcem  the  miraculous  had 
takeii  place.  The  miraculous  did  Uikc  place 
in  the  form  of  an  agency  called  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  with  Its  most 
important  a&set — electricity.  Electricity  for 
home,  farm,  community,  and  even  Minute- 
man  missiles,  v.hich  are  located  U\  our  im- 
mediate area. 


iNFOHM.VTrox 

My  name :  Carey  Ann  Frey. 

Age:    16. 

Orade;   S^phon-iore. 

School:  Sunflower  High  School. 

Name  of  fatlior:  Robert  Frcv.  Rural  Route 
No.  2,  Mitclicil,  Ncbr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Roosevelt 
Public  Power  District,  Mitchell,  Nebr.,  la 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tr:.?  Association. 

The  V.m.xje  of  RtTr..M,  Ei  y.ctv.itxcktio's  in  Ora 

HOMH  AND  C'jMMUNITY 

My  great-granddaddy  used  to  cl'.mb  out  of 
bed  before  dawn  and  trud-^e  otit  to  the  bara 
to  milk  his  dairy  herd  by  the  light  of  a  lan- 
tern. Next  he  would  feed  the  re-t  of  the 
stock  and  examine  the  sky  for  possible  sigiis 
of  ominous  weather,  then  licad  for  the  house 
for  breakfast.  Meanwhile  grandma  would 
have  the  big,  black  cookstove  stoked  up 
v.ith  ccrncobs  and  a  chunk  of  wood  as  a 
prerequisite  fcr  the  preparation  of  the  morn- 
ing meal.  Before  brcakfnst  was  well  on  the 
way,  granny  had  probably  made  several  trips 
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down  to  the  cellar  for  butter,  eggs,  and  cream. 
After  breakfast  the  day's  work  really  began 
with  the  pumping  of  water  to  heat  for  wash- 
ing dishes  and  clothes,  the  cleaning  of  the 
lamps  and  all  ol  the  irksome  chores  that 
meant  tlie  good  old  days. 

Today's  farmer  is  quite  .i  contrast  to  the 
farmer  of  granddtiddy's  day.  The  countless 
laborsaving  and  timcsa\ing  devices  have 
nearly  <)i:>hter;ited  Ihc-ie  irksome  chores  from 
a  farmers  workday.  How  can  one  value  tliis 
source  of  power  tliat  is  available  to  all  and 
has  come  to  mean  so  much? 

Value  is  a  line-sfuuiding  word  that  Mr. 
Webster  dehnes  as  meaning  u:>ci illness,  im- 
portance, or  to  estimate  the  worth.  After 
careful  consideration  I  liiive  decided  that  to 
estimate  the  value  of  rur.d  electrilication 
would  be  an  impossibility  lor  tlie  Itilcist  com- 
puter, and  even  this  amazing  machine  would 
require  electricity  to  supply  an  answer. 

The  farmer's  transiiiou  from  kerosene 
lumps  to  incandescent  h^ht  bulbs  did  not 
occur  With  just  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity in  towns  and  cities.  Thousands  of 
miles'  of  powerlines  had  to  be  strung,  and 
innumenible  plants  for  the  prodtiction  of 
electricity  were  constructed  belore  the  dream 
of  rural  electrification  became  a  reality. 
The  turning  on  oi  the  Utile  light  bulb  v.-as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  life  for  rural  America, 
and  that  small  globe  of  glass  became  the 
symbol  of  electricity.  Farm  families  just 
wanted  electric  lights  like  the  folks  in  town, 
never  dreaming  of  what  this  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  power  would  mean  in  the  future. 
Those  miles  and  miles  of  poles  and  wire  that 
crisscross  our  cotintry  have  entered  our 
homes,  schools,  and  farms,  and  brougiit  liglit 
and  power  to  i-.ll.  The  result  is  better  every- 
thing for  rural  America — our  health,  educa- 
tion. ecoHomy.  living  conditions,  working 
conditions — the  list  is  endless. 

The  good  old  days  are  gone  and  we  should 
give  thanks  every  time  we  flip  a  switch  that 
the  dim,  dark  past  has  been  bngiitened  by 
the  glow  of  that  little  glass  bulb  and  all  it 
elands  for.  Value  is  to  estimate  the  worth. 
Is  there  anyone,  or  anytning.  anywhere  that 
can  estimate  the  value  of  electrification  to 
rural  America? 


ened  our  workload  and  our  view.  Now  we 
luive  more  time  lor  community  affairs,  church 
activities,  and  pleasant  visits  with  friends, 
because  we  have  powerful  machines  working 
for  us.  while  we  work  making  our  commu- 
nity a  more  pleasant,  sociable  place. 

Electricity  brought  us  television,  which  has 
widened  our  horizons  worldwide,  exposed  us 
to  many  new  ideas,  and  in  increasing  our 
knowledge  has  erased  tlie  "country  bump- 
kin '  name  forever.  When  I  visit  my  sister 
in  New  York  Slate,  I  find  her  life  not  sig- 
niacmtly  different  than  my  own  m  terms  of 
eleciricai  convenience,  and  receiving  infor- 
mation   through   electrical    communications. 

If  every  farmer  individuaUy  would  have 
liad  to  pay  fur  all  the  p.oles.  w;re.  and  labor 
nivolved  in  bringing  electricity  to  his  liorae. 
the  c(M  would  have  seemed  prohibitive.  But 
the  cooperative  association  made  it  easier 
for  us  to  get  our  power  supply.  Now^  that  we 
liave  it  we  would  never  do  without,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost. 

The  jjower  generated  at  one  palace  can  be 
distributed  eflQciently  to  a  large  number  of 
jilaces.  Because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  gen- 
eration and  reconversion,  it  is  better  suited 
than  other  forms  of  energy-.  It  has  almost 
unlimited  QexibiUty.  wliich  permits  transmis- 
sion over  long  distarices,  unlimited  subdivi- 
sion, ;ind  ease  of  control. 

Electrical  energ>-  ha.s  given  us  chemical 
compounds  for  Industrial  purposes,  such  as 
silicon  and  carbides,  which  were  previously 
either  entirely  unknown  or  mere  curiosities. 

Another  nice  tiling  about  rural  electrifica- 
tion is  the  rales.  A  new  lower  rate  became 
cifective  this  year.  We  can  purchase  flood- 
light power  for  a  omdlelight  fee. 

When  we  are  looking  for  farm  living  with 
case,  we  appreciate  the  "E's"  of  electricity: 
efficiency,  economy,  excellent  living. 

You  can't  'hold  a  candle  to"  the  numi>er 
of  ways  electricity  has  helped  our  living. 


other  appliances  allow  the  housewife  to  have 
more  leisure  time  to  spend  with  her  family. 
In  the  early  days  of  Nebraska,  the  farmers 
were  known  as  an  uneduftaied,  uninformed 
class.  Now,  liowever.  rurSl  youths  are  of- 
fered a  wide  curriculum  at  country  schools 
modernized  by  electric  laboratory  equipment 
for  science  and  home  economncs  departments. 
Television  and  radio  help  farm  families  to  be 
well-informed,  active  citizens  by  serving  slb 
news  media 

Tiie  livestock  owners  and  farmers  in  my 
community  have  discovered  many  ways  to 
increase  the  profits  in  their  businesses.  Elec- 
tricity provides  heat  for  small  animals  in  the 
first  crucial  hours  of  their  lives.  The  prob- 
lem of  cattle  getting  into  growing  crops  is  no 
longer  present  when  farmers  use  electric 
fences.  Electric  milking  machines  and  elec- 
trically cooled  bulk  milk  tanks  make  it  pos- 
sible for  dairy  farmers  to  milk  more  cows 
and  store  the  milk  for  longer  periods.  Cost- 
ly machinery  repair  bills  are  eliminated  by 
electric  welders  and  battery  chargers.  Do- 
it-yourself  carpenters  find  electric  power- 
saws  and  power  drills  to  be  valuable  assets. 
Rural  electrification  brought  benefits  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  farm  family.  Since  farmers  are 
making  more  money  through  improved  farm- 
ing practices  and  are  buying  more  electric 
appliances,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
the  businessman's  goods.  Since  the  busi- 
nessman is  then  taking  in  more  money,  he 
can  stock  up  on  higher  quality  goods  for  his 
customers  to  buy.  New  jobs  are  created 
and  the  general  economy  of  the  community 
16  greatly  improved. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  what  rural  electrification 
means  to  me  and  my  community  is  this:  bet- 
ter health,  better  education,  better  farming 
practices,  and  better  economy — short,  "bet- 
ter living,  electrically." 


IlvFOP.M.\TIO.V 

My  name:  Vicki  Epley. 

Age:  17. 

Grade:  Junior. 

School:  Arcadia  High  School. 

Name  of  father:  Elden  Epley.  Rural  Route 
No.  2.  Ord,  Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Loup  Valleys 
Rural  Public  Power  District,  Ord.  Nebr..  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

Why     I    ENJOY    ElF.CTRIClTY 

Quite  simply,  REA  mc;;ns  "more  of  the 
better  things  of  life."  My  enjoyment  isn't 
dimmed  by' kerosene  light  at  dusk.  I  have 
time  for  reading,  sewing  new  school  clothes, 
or  watching  television. 

We  have  more  help  with  the  housework. 
Electric  cookery  is  sanitary,  safe,  and  swift. 
We  set  the  automatic  timer  on  the  hour  we 
want  the  oven  to  begin  functioning  wlille  we 
are  at  church  or  at  school.  Wc  have  a  com- 
plete oven  dinner  ready  when  we  get  home. 
Our  refrigerator  runs  "purrfectly":  ironing 
nri  longer  takes  the  slarcli  out   of  people. 

D.id  has  more  conveniences,  using  elec- 
tricity in  his  shop,  doing  home  repairs,  and 
enjoying  yard  light  safety.  His  electric  mo- 
tors are  under  perfect  control  requiring  no 
special  care  in  starting  or  in  operation. 

Our  whole  family  is  always  in  "hot  water." 
showering,  shaving,  dishwashing,  clothes 
washing,  thanks  to  electricity  and  a  depend- 
able hot  water  heater. 

We  never  had  it  so  good. 

When  I  look  around  and  see  how  electricity 
has  citified  our  countryside,  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  way  rural  electrification  has  light- 


INFORM.^TION 

My  name:  Marilyn  Stevens. 

Age:  15. 

Grade;  Sophomore. 

School:  FuUerton  Public  High  School. 

Name  of  father:  Burton  Stevens,  Fullerton, 
Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Cornhusker 
Public  Power  District,  Columbus.  Nebr..  Ln 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

What  Rueal  ELECTRIFIc.^TION  Means  to  Me 
AND  My  Co^iMrNITY 
In  1943.  the  Cornhusker  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict was  organized.  Between  that  time  and 
1951.  most  of  the  families  living  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Nance,  Boone.  Platte,  and  Colfax 
Counties  obtained  electric  power  for  their 
homes  for  the  first  time.  Rural  electrifica- 
tion made  sweeping  changes  in  many  phases 
of  the  lives  of  these  families. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  changes  rural 
electrification  brought  to  my  community 
were  in  the  field  ol  better  health  practices. 
Botulism  and  other  forms  of  food  poisoning 
which  were  once  dreaded  killers  are  almost 
unheard  of  since  electric  refrigerators  and 
freezers  have  been  used  to  keep  foods  fresh 
and  electric  ranges  have  been  used  to  cook 
them  thoroughly. 

In  the  days  when  car.ning  and  drying  were 
about  the  only  ways  to  preserve  foods,  it 
was  difficuU  for  the  farm  wife  to  prepare  in- 
teresting, well-balanced  meals.  Now,  a  wide 
variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  dairy 
products  may  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year 
through  better  electric  storage  appliances. 

The  advent  of  rural  electrification  brought 
modern  conveniences  to  farm  homes.  Elec- 
tricity provides  heat  in  the  winter  and  air 
conditioning  in  the  summer  easily  and  ef- 
ficiently. ■V\'ater  pumps  and  hot  water  heat- 
ers mean  instant  hot  wat«r  for  bathing  and 
washing.  Electric  dishwashers,  clothes 
washers  and  dryers,  mixers,  vacuum  clean- 
ers,   frying   pans,    coffee    pots,    toasters,    and 


Information 

My  name  ;  George  Young. 

Age:  18. 

Grade:  Senior. 

School:  Sargent  High  School. 

Name  of  Father:  Dale  H.  Young,  Rural 
Route  No.  3,  Box  70,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 

Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Custer  Pub- 
lic Power  District.  Broken  Bow.  Nebr..  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association. 

The     V-ALTTZ     of     RCTIAL     ELECTRmCATION 

When  Senators  George  Norris,  of  Nebraska, 
and  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  sponsored  the 
Rtu-al  Electrification  Act  in  1935,  do  you 
think  they  realized  how  this  act  would 
revolutionize  rural  living?  It  is  doubtful 
that  they  could  realize  just  how  much  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  would  change  life 
in  rural  communities.  Nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  has  made  such  an  impact  on 
rural  people  and  rural  communities  as  the 
addition   of   electrification. 

The  wide  usage  of  electricity  on  farms 
today  is  an  amazing  thing.  Little  more  than 
20  "years  ago,  when  electricity  came  to  the 
country,  many  farmers  used  less  than  the 
kilowatts  allowed  in  a  minimum  charge,  but 
today  there  is  hardly  a  farm  or  ranch  user 
who  has  not  gone  far  beyond  this  minimum. 

Even  though  REA  serves  anyone,  no  mat- 
ter how  impractical  or  costly  they  are  to 
serve,  it  has  m.anaged  to  keep  electricity 
prices  down  so  tliat  electricity  is  the  "iowest 
priced  helper  on  the  farm.  This  helper  is 
ready  to  work  anywhere  and  anytime  at  the 
same  low  price. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  electricity  can  do  many 
jobs  cheaper  and  faster  than  man  can.  On 
many  farms  a  flip  of  a  switch  can  quickly 
grind  feed  or  feed  cattle  while  the  fanner 
can  be  busy  doing  some  other  job.  probably 
with  the  help  of  electricity.  Electricity  can 
do  many  jobs  at  once  while  man  can  only 
do  one  Job  at  a  time.  Perhaps  we  should  call 
electricity  the  farmers'  most  ambitious,  hard 
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working,  cheapest,  uncomplaJnlng  helper  In 
the  world. 

With  the  help  of  electricity  a  farmer  com- 
pletes his  work  faster.  The  time  he  has  saved 
c.\n  then  be  spent  enjoying  some  type  of  en- 
tertainment made  possible  by  electricity,  as 
radio,  television,  or  reading  with  electric 
lightF. 

In  summer  electricity  comes  to  the  aid 
of  rar.ny  farmers  to  insure  thnt  he  will  have 
a  crop  to  hnrvest  in  the  fall,  even  if  very 
little  rain  falls.  Irrigation  with  electricity 
gives  every  famier  an  opportunity  to  be  sure 
cf  a  crop — rain  or  no  rain. 

Tlie  farm.er  isn't  the  only  one  to  b?ne?-t 
fr'  m  electricity.  What  would  the  fr^rm^r's 
wife  do  without  electricity?  Think  of  the 
long  hours  saved  by  the  use  of  dishwiisliers. 
r.utorar.tic  washers,  clothes  driers,  rnd 
vacuum  cleaners  to  nrmo  only  a  few  things 
that  are  hrought  by  electricity  to  help  the 
homcniakcr. 

Rural  electrification  helps  mnny  other  peo- 
ple beside  farmers.  Think  of  all  the  electric 
appliances  and  machinery  that  formers  buy. 
This  is  a  boost  to  the  whole  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

Rural  electrification  has  clso  at:r  -.cted  in- 
duttry  into  farm  communities.  With  this  in- 
dUitry  comes  more  employment  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  community. 

The  valtie  of  rural  electrification  is  very 
great.  It  has  revolutionized  rural  life.  It 
eases  the  burden  of  farm  families.  It  gives 
rural  fi;milies  a  safer,  healthier,  and  more 
enjoyable  arid  prosperous  life. 


BISPIOP  SWAN3TROM  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  CHALLENGE  OP  WORLD 
HUNGER 

IMr.  :McGOVERN.  Mv.  Pre'^^ident.  one 
of  tiie  world's  leading  figure.^,  in  tiie  bat- 
tle against  hunger  is  the  Most  Reverend 
Edward  E.  Swanslroni,  director  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  During  1961 
and  1962,  when  I  served  as  Director  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy's  food-for 
peace  program,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  Bishop  Swanstrom.    I 

know  of  no  one  who  hrs  traveled  more 
V.  idely  or  viewed  ir.ore  closely  the  prob- 
lems of  human  hunger  raound  th.e  glote 
than  has  he. 

He  understands  well  the  moral  and 
political  challenge  to  the  United  States 
which  grows  out  of  the  stark  fac^  that 
half  the  people  of  the  world  are  suffer- 
ing from  hunger.  In  referring  to  t'::e 
hunger  pangs  of  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle 
East,  Bishop  Swanstrom  warns : 

If  a  peaceful  revolution  in  these  are:is  is 
impossible,  a  violent  revolution  is  inevitable. 

]Mr.  President,  Bishop  Swanstrcni  has 
provided  an  unusually  wi.5o  and  movin.2: 
statement  on  the  challenge  of  v.-orld 
hunger.  His  statement  was  r.iade  on 
April  30,  in  a  sermon  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Academy  of  Food  Marketin'^;.  of  St. 
Joseph's  College.  I  ask  unani.nrous  cr.n- 
sent  that  his  superb  sermon  be  ;:rintrd 
in  the  Congrzssional  Rlcgrd,  so  that  it 
may  be  studied  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  by  other  readers  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sermon  by  His  Excellency  Edward  E.  Sv.-an- 

STSOM,      TrxTTLAB      BiSHOP      OF      AaB.\,      Sp. 
JcsEPH's  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

During  the  clo.sing  days  of  the  third  ses- 
Eion  of  the  Ectunenical  Council  in  Rome  last 


November,  tne  bishops  of  the  whfjle  world 
'ocused  their  attention  on  a  problem  which 
some  monJis  before  our  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Paul  VI  haci  referred  to  as  the  No.  1  problem 
of  our  age.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  problem 
of  world  hunger,  as  a  rcsiUt  of  which  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  our  earth 
lives  in  the  shadow  of  starvation.  Bishop 
after  bishop,  at  the  council,  pcintcd  to  tlie 
fact  that  in  this  critical  period  lu  the  world's 
history  the  church  must  contioue  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  battle  which  must  be 
wa.-^ed  against  this  poverty  and  destitution 
if  we  are  lo  atuiin  the  peace  for  which  all 
of  us  strive  and  pray. 

I  imagine — and  I  say  tliis.  net  in  a  spirit 
of  boastfulness,  but  mereiy  aa  a  statement 
of  fact — that  lew  people  have  bad  the  privi- 
lege of  visting  as  many  areas  Of  the  modern 
world  as  I  have  had.  As  the  darector  of  the 
American  bishops'  foreign  relief  program,  I 
have  visited  most  of  the  counirff^^  o^  Europe, 
the  Middle  Fist.  .Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Far 
Ea.-^t  and   Latin   America. 

For  us  in  America,  the  world  still  presents 
a  faco  01  some  calm  and  ordnrlincES.  Our 
lives  have  not  been  caught  up  in  the  inces- 
sant upheavals  that  have  afflii;te-d  so  many 
human  beings  v,-lioso  fate  it  was  to  be  thrust 
over  frontiers  as  refugees,  or  to  be  part  of 
the  postcoionial  areas  battling  their  way 
into  freeciom  and  struggling  f  )r  some  sem- 
blance of  stability. 

Even  though  tiiere  are  some  '  ery  threaten- 
i.'ig  clouds  on  the  horizon,  lile  in  America 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  tfc  e  unrest,  the 
homeles.srie;E,  the  hunger,  anc  the  anguish 
that  I  have  witnessed  all  over  the  world  in 
t;'ie  p.^-.st  scvaral  years. 

I  suppose  we  ail  remember  'vith  poignant 
clarity  the  Go.spel  stories  of  ne  ?d  and  suffer- 
ing that  were  taught  to  us  i:  1  our  earliest 
years.  The  story  of  Lazarus  I  .is  always  re- 
tained a  special  poignancy  for  me.  As  I  have 
triwclcd  about  the  world — t)  its  misery- 
Eccurgcd  corn,  rs— I  have  seen  ^nzarus  in  my 
mind's  eye  over  and  over  agriii  . 

I  saw  him  most  obviously  in  a  leprous 
borg:r  dr.^ggcd  in  a  cirt  on  a  begging  Jour- 
ney around  the  streets  of  c4lcutta.  a  city 
whose  streets  teem  with  miUibns  of  people, 
many  of  them  refugees.  I  ?;■».■  "nim,  trjo,  in 
the  refugee  who  had  escaped  fri.m  the  main- 
land of  China  in  19G1.  .Tntl  »ho  had  been 
caught   up   and   deposited    in   tl:e   Fsn   Ling 

Tr::n.<:;;t  C.;mp.  I  went  up  to  tliis  camp,  and 
saw  thousands  of  unfortun4tes  who  had 
riked  their  Jives  to  escape,  bu^  w^re  ;ii;owcd 
to  sit  at  the  gates  of  the  frdc  v.'orld  for  a 
fev.-  days,  then  were  herded  Irto  trucks,  to 
be  returned  to  China.  There  f,-:is  no  inn  for 
them  in  the  towns  .'lUd  c:tie~  6f  cur  western 
civilization. 

In  the  gicint  slums  whicli  hr.ve  muih- 
rotjincd  around  Latin  Air.erlca'ii  proudest 
cit.c.^ — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santla  ;o.  Lima,  Bo- 
gota— I  have  seen  couraiess  n  .en  waiting  nt 
the  gate  of  the  world  for  an  ipportunity  to 
t.'viic  i\irt  in  productive  life,  lut  waiting  in 
vain. 

Tl:ie  Laz.  rus  of  the  Gospel  s  it  at  the  gate, 
longing  for  "the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
rich  man's  table." 

But  the  rich  man,  "who  1  sed  to  clothe 
himself  in  purple  and  fine  1  nen,  and  who 
feasted  eve;  y  dr^y  in  fine  fai  hion,"  turned 
a.,  ay  from  L-iZarx'.s.  and  gav  !  him  no  aid. 
Poor  Lazaru.s  died,  and  went  from  the  gale, 
where  "the  dogs  licked  his  iores,"  to  the 
peace  of  Abraham's  bo.iom  in  leaven.  'When 
the  rich  man  died,  he  went  to — well,  some- 
V  here  else — pnd  he  cried  for  Lizarus  to  come 
down  and  put  a  drop  of  water  on  iiis  tongue 
in  hi-   place  of   torment. 

But  as  the  Gospel  tells  ur.  "a  grent  gulf" 
had  been  placed  between  tlvcm.  Tlie  gulf 
that  the  rich  man  had  chosen  to  mainuiin 
'oetween  him  and  the  poor  while  on  earth 
was  continued  for  all  eternity.  It  gives  \18 
pause  to  realize  tiiat  no  other  s.n  is  imputed 
to  the  rich  man,  merely  that  lie  did  not  per- 


form the  works  of  mercy  In  his  power.     He 
did  not  feed  the  hungry. 
The    great   gulf    that    exists    between   the 

hungry  and  the  well  fed,  between  the  r;ch 
and  the  poor  nations,  is  one  that  is  dan- 
gerous, not  I  n'y  in  the  tem))oral  order,  but 
quite  clearly  in  the  eternid  order.  Even  here 
at  home  in  our  Ijlessed  .Americi,  we  must  be 
on  our  guard.  It  is  very  easy,  in  our  so- 
called  alllucnt  society,  to  forget  what  the 
face  of  mi!^ery  is — to  forget  the  terrible  deg- 
radation of  many  of  our  Negro  brothers,  of 
micr.:nt  workers,  of  untrained  workers  in 
our  great  cities,  and  of  those  in  poverty  bcU.s 
such  as  AppfiliTChia. 

If  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  we  must 
bear  witness  to  this  fact.  It  is  not  as  simple, 
any  more,  as  leaving  our  home  and  Imding  a 
Lazarus  at  our  gate.  Just  as  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II  Is  concerned  with  tipdaling  every 
aspect  of  the  church's  mif.'iion.  to  mike  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  relevant  to  SOtli  century 
life,  we  must  update  our  exprersion  lA  con- 
cern for  our  brother  in  t3io  world  in  w'nicii 
we  find  ourselves.  I  frequently  say  tint  I 
dotibt  that  mo-st  Americans  actually  realize 
how  bad  the  situation  really  is  in  most  of 
the  quarters  of  the  globe. 

It  is  a  f;ict  that  on  three  continents,  in 
dozens  of  countries,  hundrcis  of  millions  of 
people  struggle  to  exist  on  incr.mcs  of  little 
more  than  a  dollar  a  week. 

In  the  112  cr  more  n.itions  in  our  wcirld. 
only  G  of  them  have  an  average  income  of 
ivs  mtich  ris  ^80  a  nif.nt'n:  Sweden  and  .Switz- 
erland, .^u.'^trali.i.  and  New  Zealand.  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Tliose  are  the  only 
six  countries.  Hero  in  the  United  States 
we  ought  to  get  down  on  our  knees  every 
right  and  thank  the  good  Lord  for  our 
Ijlesfiings — that  our  average  income  is  more 
than  $200  a  month,  when  more  thnn  two- 
tliirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  have  less 
than  $8  a  month. 

The-e  people  have  ]e<-.s  to  .-pcnrJ.  c  ch  d  iv, 
on  food  and  on  shelter  and  on  clothing,  on 
medicine  und  on  all  of  their  other  needs, 
th.in  the  average  American  spends  at  his  cor- 
ner drugstore  for  a  package  of  cigarettes. 
l"ney  live  in  rundown  country  shacks  of  t.ir- 
papcr;  they  Jive  in  city  sltims.  They  live 
without  heat,  water,  or  sanitation  of  any 
kind.  They  have  no  doctors  nor  ho^pit.ils 
to  go  to  In  ni.Tny  places,  their  children 
ii.vc    no   schools    to   attend. 

During  the  pp>st  few  years,  the  Food  and 

Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  been  conducting  surveys  and 
studies  which  confirm  certain  facts  which 
are  only  too  e%  ident  to  those  who  work  n,nioiig 
thee  people. 

The  life  expectancy  of  most  cf  the  peop'e 
in  t'le  ao-cahed  underdevcioped  area^  is  be- 
tween 35  and  40  years  of  age.  In  some  places 
it  i.>  evon  lower.  M  >re  tragic  fnrin  anything 
else  is  the  effect  of  this  malnutrition  and 
hunger   on   new-born   children. 

In  a  conference  on  the  prevention  of  m:^l- 
nutrition  in  the  preschool  child,  which  was 
held  in  W..shington  as  recently  as  December 
of  last  yenr,  it  was  scientifically  demon- 
strated that  while  infant  mort.iiity  rntes  in 
underdeveloped  countries  may  be  only  10  or 
15  times  as  great  as  thoce  in  tcchnologicaily 
advanced  areas,  the  mortality  rate  in  the  1 
to  4  age  group  may  be  50  to  GO  t'mes  greater, 
in  ninny  arcns  up  tt)  50  poroent  of  the  chil- 
dron  f."!:!  to  survive  to  school  a<Te. 

These  preschool  children  are  victims  oT 
the  most  unsanitary  conditions  and  f.iU  heir 
to  every  type  of  disea-e.  Even  if  they  do 
survive,  their  physic-il  condition  and  mental 
.'ibilitics  have  been  ko  seriously  impaired  that 
it  is  practira'ly  impo.=.-}ble  for  them  to 
achieve  a  normal  life.  It  is  for  this  renson 
that  now  we  are  giving  priority  to  tne  feed- 
ing of  the  pre.'^chool  child,  in  our  food  pro- 
gr.ims  throughout  the  world. 

The  conditions  I  have  described  are  not 
new.  Poverty,  hunger,  and  disea.e  are  al- 
flictions  as  old  as  man  himself.     But  i'.r  our 
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time  and  In  this  age.  there  has  been  a 
change  The  change  is  not  so  much  In  the 
rea'ilies  of  life,  but  in  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations for  the  future.  If  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution is  these  areas  is  impossible,  a  violent 
revolution  Is  inevitable. 

This  knowledge  has  helped  create  the 
worldwide  boom,  of  vast  portent,  which  we 
know  as  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions The  meaning  of  tins  revolution  is 
vcrv  simple:  It  means  that  people  in  tiie  re:;t 
of  "the  world  wnnt  for  themselves  the  same 
t'-.h-.TS  that  you  and  I  want  for  our  loved 
oncsr  for  our  friends,  and  for  our  children, 
a^d  Vaat  mo.st  of  us  have  already. 

They  intend  to  have  their  families  live  a 
decent  life,  and  that  they  have  a  job  that 
gives  them  survival  and  dignity.  They  in- 
tend to  have  their  chi'.dren  ti.ught  to  read 
nrd  write,  they  intend  to  have  the  hungry 
fed  and  the  sick  treated.  They  intend  to 
tpke  their  piace  in  the  great  m.ovcmcnt  of 
modern  society,  to  take  their  share  In  t!ie 
benefits  of  that  society. 

The  developing  v-orid  would  soon  become 
a  c;iuldron  of  violence,  hatred,  and  revolu- 
tion, without  some  arsistance.  How  we.uid 
you  feel  if  vou  were  a  member  of  a  family 
wheise  tot.'il  "income  was  lers  tbrn  580  a  yerr? 
■Yet  a  m-ijority  of  the  people  of  the  world,  ris 
I  have  said,  have  incomes  of  less  than  $80 
a  vcar. 

Under  such  conditions,  com-munism— with 
its  false  and  easv  promltes  of  a  magic  for- 
mula—mieht  well  be  able  to  transform  these 
popular  desires  into  an  instrument  of  revo- 
lution. That  is  why  every  American  who  is 
concerned  about  the  future  of  his  country 
must  also  be  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  our  old  friends  In  Latin 
America. 

I   am   sure   that   it   w.U   be   of   interest  to 
you   to   know   that    sejme   20   American  vol- 
untary    foreign     relief     agencies,     like     the 
one  that  I  am  privileged  to  head,  liave  been 
attempting  to  make  at  ler^st  a  little  dent  in 
this   tragic   situation.     The   largest   of   these 
--"■Tf-e-     witli   one   cxccntion.  are  associated 
With  one  or  another  of  the  churches  in  this 
country      Thev  are  the  Church  World  Serv- 
ices of  the  National  Council  cf  Churches,  the 
Lutheran  World  Relief  cf  that  great  body, 
the    Joint    Distribution    CommitTee    ef    the 
Je-v;.';!-!   group,   and   our  ot.  n   Catholic   Relief 
Services.     The  one  exception  that  I  refer  to 
is  the  CARE  orpaiiization.    All  of  us  receive 
our    basic    support    from    our    constituents; 
but,  during  tlie  past  decade  p.irticularly,  we 
have  been  working  in  close  partnership  with 
the  American  Government. 

It  my  fur  iri^e  rcme  e-f  you  to  learn  th.it 
we  are  now  d:.stnbutinE   each  year,  close  to 
2   million   tons   of    America's    abundance    of 
food  whi.'h  our  Go-.ernniout  purch.ases  from 
the  farmers  with  your  tax  dollar,  and  gives 
.    to  u.-.  for  free  distribution  to  the  pe->or  and 
•■  c  n"-"'y.    Thrsp  "ood?  h;.d  a  v.Viue  of  about 
$200  million;  and  our  Government  also  pays 
tlie  ocean  freight  on  the^e  commodities.    In 
all,   they    represent   an   mvestmeut    on   your 
I         p,ii-t    of":bAit    S250    milUon.      I    doubt    that 
I        :ny  monev  is  better  spent.   Inasmuch  as  it 
en  iblcs  us  to  fupplv  some  food  to  about  60 
in.iliion  p.- -pie  in  tire  most  Ecrely  tried  areas 
of  the  world. 

T)  ti;i-  f.Kd  all  of  us  add  huge  etorcs  of 
clotb'ng  and  medicine;  so  we  a  e  helping  to 
rupply  the  b.-.ric  ncccjrities  of  life  to  tlie 
mc:^t  needy  cf  Gd's  chi'.dren;  and  it  is  done 
cn  a  penpie-to-p:ople  basis,  through  volun- 
teers drawn  from  the  p-pulations  of  the 
countries  we  terve;  and  it  Is  done  without 
re^'ard  to  race,  creed,  cr  cclo-.  Oiu-  sole 
crucrlon  is  the  need  of  the  Individual  or  the 
familv. 

Everyone  realizes  that  the  critical  fecial 
end  economic  problems  that  placue  the  peo- 
ples of  the  unde  developed  nations  cannot 
be  .solved  through  the  mere  distribution  of 
food,  clothirg  medicines,  or  ether  direct  rc- 
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lief,  as  significant  and  vitally  ImporUnt 
though  these  things  may  be.  Therefore,  all 
of  these  voluntary  agencies,  like  my  own,  in 
recent  vears  have  been  placing  great  em- 
phasU  upon  self-help  projects  designed  to 
improve  the  educational  level,  the  health 
level,  and,  most  important,  the  general  stand- 
ard of  livins  of  the  mas.':es  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  "our  projects  Include  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives,  agricultural  training, 
the  provision  of  seeds  and  agricultural 
equipment,  and  training  in  small  Industries. 
Of  course  these  things  require  a  great  deal 
of  financing;  but  the  people  of  the  country 
have  been  most  gcne-ous  in  supporting  our 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

y  It  is  a  record  such  as  this  that  makes  me 
feel  that  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 
are  maintaining  seme  contact  with  the 
La'^arus  whose  needs  have  been  made  known 
to  us  It  does  offer  some  living  proof  that 
we  are  extending  our  concept  of  neighbor 
that  we  a:e  beginning  to  see  the  people  of 
the  earth  as  a  sin.'^le  human  family,  the 
fiimily  of  man,  and  that  we  have  a  real 
understanding  of  our  brother's  needs. 

It  would  be  nice  to  point  out,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  that  we  have  really  begun  to 
solve  come  of  the  staggering  problems  I  "aye 
outlined  for  vou  that  cry  for  solution.  ■«  ith 
oiu-  world  population  increasmg  by  50  mU- 
Uon  persons  each  year,  with  no  Indication 
that  the  average  per  capita  income  m  tne 
dc\  eloping  countries  is  increasing  year  after 
year  with  one -half  of  humanity  either  sorely 
undernourished  or  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion at  least  a  billion  persons  who  are  illiter- 
ate "and  one-quarter  of  a  bilUon  of  the 
world's  children  with  no  opportunity  to  at- 
tend school,  the  world  picture  is  certainly 
not  a  very  bright  one. 

Some  men,  like  the  Swedish  economist 
Gunnar  Mvrdal.  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  unles^  we  in  the  United  States  and 
others  produce  all  the  food  which  an  ad- 
vanced agricultural  technology  permits,  "the 
burc'-oning  populations  of  underdeveloped 
countries  face  starvation  of  hundreds  of  mU- 
lioiiS  of  people."  I  have  heard  of  another 
expert  who  even  goes  60  far  as  U>  say  that 
despite  all  that  we  do.  there  will  be  a  world 
famine  of  appi-lling  extent  in  the  next  10 

or  15  vears. 

-  Vet  with  it  all.  there  Is  no  reason  for  us 
to  be  pessimistic,  much  less  to  despair. 
Probablv  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  civilization  the  whole  world  has  awakened 

to    the    problem    that    confronts    us.      Vast 
international    organizations,    like    the    Food 
and   Aerictiltttre  Organization    of   the   Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  world  food  program,  the 
Churches     and    various    bodies   of   our    own 
Government,   have   assembled   the  facts,  so 
that  the  true  picture  Is  now  quite  clear:  and 
thev  have  been  mobilizing  all  their  resources, 
to  center  the  attention  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world   on   tiie   need   for   the   most   scientific 
and   far-reaching   approach    to  it«  Bolution. 
The  progress  being  made  here  at  St.  Joseph  s 
p.s  evidenced  by  the  blessing  of  this  new 
build' np  of  vour  Academy  of  Food  Marr.e.- 
In"     this   afternoon,   is   one   more   indication 
of" the   vital   importance    being   attached   to 
adequ  te  and  advanced  programs  in  nutri- 
tion and  food  tcchnologv'.  which  are  so  essen- 
t*  ;1  if  we  are  to  make  permanent  contribu- 
tions   to   the    economy    and    health   of    the 
developing  countries. 

Even  though  one  may  be  optimistic  about 
t'-.e  final  outconie.  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
fir  you  is  a  rather  grnn  one.  Yet,  I  have 
done  it  with  a  purpose.  It  does  show  you 
t'-c  chnirnging  opportunity  that  is  yours  in 
our  mcKlern-d.iy  world.  To  one  without 
faith,  t-ie  problems  of  our  me>dem-day  world 
would  be  ovcrwhelmmg;  but  for  those  pow- 
ered by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  each  of 
them  cin  be  a  challenging  opportunity  to 
apply  the  love  and  truth  of  Christ  to  a  world 
that  will  perish  without  them. 


WINNING  ESSAYS  IN  NEBRASKA 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCLATION 
CONTEST— STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR HRUSKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Heuska,  is  en  route  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  where  he  is  to  preside 
over  hearings  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Pood  Marketing.  He  has  asked 
me  to  place  in  the  Record,  for  him.  a 
statement  by  him  and  the  essays  of  four 
of  the  winners  of  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association's  annual  essay  con- 
test. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment and  the  essays  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  essays  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
St.\teme*.-t  bt  Senator  Rom.an  L.  Hwjska 
Next  week,  the  winners  of  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association  essay  contest  'will 
be  visiting  Washington  as  their  award  for 
WTiting  outstanding  essays  on  "What  Rural 
Electrification  Means  to  Me  and  My  Com- 
munitv." 

For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  placing  some  of  the  winning 
entries  In  the  Record,  and  cf  bringing  them 
to  the  attention  of  aU  Senators.  Once  again, 
the  essavs  are  of  excellent  quaUty;  indeed, 
they  seem  to  Improve  each  year.  These 
youngsters  have  graphically  and  succinctly 
portrayed  the  benefits  ol  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  their  communities. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Recokd 
the  essays' written  by  the  following: 

Cal  Lacv,  17.  a  junior  at  Hyannls  High 
School;  tlie  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Lacy,  of  Hyannls.  Nebr.  Sponsor:  Panhandle 
Rural  Electric  Membership  Association,  Al- 
liance. Nebr. 

Marcia  Martens,  17,  a  Junior  at  Ogallala 
Senior  High  School:  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Martens,  of  Ogallala,  Nebr. 
Sponsor;  The  Midwest  Electric  Corp.,  Grant, 
Nebr. 

Mary  Ann  Watkins,  17.  a  Junior  at  Ve- 
nango High  School;  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jay  Watkins.  of  Venango.  Nebr.  Spon- 
sor: The  Midwest  Electric  Corp.,  Grant,  Nebr. 
Darren  Petska.  16.  a  Junior  at  Ord  High 
School;  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Petska.  of  North  Loup.  Nebr.  Sponsor:  Loup 
Valley's  Rural  Public  Power  District.  Ord. 
Nebr.' 


The  V.^Lt:E  or  RrR.M-  Electrification 

(By  Cal  Lacy) 
I  recently  returned  home  after  a  stay  at 
one  of  my"  grandfathers  places.  It  has  no 
electricitv,  running  water,  or  other  modern 
luxuries."  It  was  the  same  place  that  I  was 
raised  until  otu-  family  left  when  I  was  about 
4  or  5  years  old.  Grampa  never  did  improve 
t'-e  place  becaiise  he  never  Uved  there;  he 
lives  in  Mullen  and  my  uncle  Uves  up  the 
vailey  on  his  own  place  and  looks  over  Uie 
whole  ranch. 

I  don't  claim  to  be  any  authority  of  REA. 
hut  I  know  how  much  better  it  is  to  Uve  on  a 
place  with  electric  power  than  one  without. 
For  instance.  14  head  of  raUk  cows  is  a  herd 
when  you  have  to  milk  them  by  hand.  Raw- 
hide '  When  our  family  Uved  on  a  small  farm 
by  Broken  Bow.  we  bad  a  milking  machme 
and  the  chores  went  faster  and  a  lot  easier. 
Grampa  didn't  have  a  mUking  machme. 

After  I  ^^mp  in  from  milking,  I  fiUed  a 
water  basin  off  the  windmiU  and  I  put  the 
pan  on  the  wood  stove  to  heat.  Grampa 
didn't  have  an  electric  water  heater.  Then 
when  the  water  was  right.  I  washed  up  and 

Had  breakfast.     The  only  company  I  had  was 
a    transistor    radio,    no    "Today"   show    this 
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morning.  After  breakfast  I  washed  the  tins 
and  went  to  check  calves. 

The  week  went  on  and  at  night,  all  I  had 
to  keep  me  occupied  w-as  that  transistor  radio 
and  a  heap  of  paperbacks.  I  was  glad  when 
I  got  home  so  I  could  watch  television.  After 
niy  stay  at  tlie  homestead  I  really  appreciated 
good-oi-take-it-for-granted  electricity.  I 
couldt;"t  flick  on  a  kerosene  lamp,  or  yard 
liglit.  or  push  the  burner  button  on  a  wood 
stove,  to  cook  my  food.  In  fact,  a  person 
re  lily  gets  to  understand  why  electricity  is 
so  imporunt  o;i  a  farm  or  rar.ch.  Elcc- 
triciuy  isn't  a  luxury,  it  is  a  necessity.  With 
t'.ie  assets  that  a  rancher  owns,  it  is  liis  elec- 
tric power,  next  to  liis  cuttle,  that  is  his 
biL'gcst  and  mcsi  taken  for  granted,  until  he 
dt  csn't  have  it. 

When  electricity  is  cut  off  for  a  while,  a 
person  sweats  until  the  ligiits  come  back  on 
again.  Anymore,  rural  electric  power  is  ap- 
plied to  so  many  uses,  it  is  dillicuU  to  de- 
scribe its  even  v.-.ster  potential  in  ftuure 
uses,  Tiie  REA  has  come  a  long  way  since 
those  early  days  in  the  thirties,  when  the 
REA  started,  and  the  REA  *s  still  growiu;.^ 
because  it  is  forever  meeting  the  growing  de- 
mands ptit  upon  it.  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  powerlines  crossing  the  sandhills,  be- 
cause it  means  that  wiierever  you  go  you 
know  that  the  REA  will  service  you. 

The  V.alue  of  Rm.'M.  Electrification  in 
Our   Home  and   Commumity 

(By  Marcia  Martens) 

Rural  electrification  has  done  much  to 
revolutionize  the  life  of  the  farmer.  It  not 
only  makes  his  life  more  comfortable,  but 
also  helps  increase  farin  production,  pro- 
mote safety,  and  on  the  whole,  raise  his 
standard  of  living. 

Aladdin  had  his  magic  "genie"  in  a  lamp; 
we  have  our  magic  "genie"  in  an  electric 
outlet.  Our  "genie"  is  electricity.  We  flip 
a  switch  and  our  "genie"  lights  our  homes, 
cooks  our  meals,  and  inilks  the  cows.  The 
uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm  are  unlimited. 

No  doubt  Grandma  often  dreamed  of  a 
magic  "genie"  to  help  with  the  housework 
as  she,  on  her  hands  and  knees,  scrubbed 

and  waxed  the  floors.  Now  electric  sweepers 
whisk  up  dirt;  electric  waxers  and  polishers 
keep  the  floors  in  top  condition  in  a  matter 
Of  minutes  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  And 
many  times  as  she  sat  straining  her  eyes  by 
the  light  of  the  coal  oil  or  ga.soline  lamps. 
Grandma  wished  for  a  better  way  to  lengthen 
tiie  working  day. 

Grandma  spent  many  hours  slaving  over 
her  dear  old  cookstove  to  provide  wiiolesome 
meals  for  her  family.  And,  of  course,  the 
cobs  and  wood  had  to  be  carried  into  the 
house.  It  was  my  Job  to  keep  the  cob  basket 
full  when  I  was  younger,  and  as  I  was  not 
fond  of  performing  this  task,  I  can  truly 
sympatliize  with  Grandma.  New  electric 
ranges  have  done  away  with  all  this  drudgery, 
providing  clean,  flameless  heat  with  the  turn 
of  a  dial.  Electric  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning systenns  keep  our  homes  at  a  constant 
temperature  the  year  around. 

Washday  no  longer  calls  for  the  wash- 
board. Electric  automatic  washers  and 
dryers  eliminate  the  lifting,  scrubbing  and 
carrying  of  water  that  made  Grandma's 
wa.shday  a  backbreaking  chore. 

Grandpa  did  not  have  a  magic  "genie"  to 
help  him,  either.  He  carried  a  kerosene  or 
gasoline  lantern  to  provide  light  while  he  did 
his  chores.  Electric  milking  machines  were 
unheard  of,  and  old  "Bessie"  had  to  be  milked 
by  hand.  There  were  no  electric  drills,  saws 
or  welders  to  help  him  In  the  shop. 

Bccatise  Grandpa  had  no  way  of  outsmart- 
ing the  weather,  he  often  had  to  stand  in 
the  blazing  sun  and  watch  his  crops  wither 
and  die  from  lack  of  moisture.  Today,  with 
the  aid  of  electricity,  irrigation  pumps  supply 
us  with  fresh,  llfesaving  water  than  can  tvirn 
a  desert  into  a  lush,  green  oaais. 


Electricity  brings  entertuininitnt  into  our 
liomes  through  radio,  televLsiofi.  stereo  and 
hi-fi.  Television  makes  it  pf)teible  for  us 
to  tour  far  and  distant  lands  from  our  own 
living  rooms.  We  can  see  historj-  being  made 
as  we  view  the  flights  of  our  cnt.;itry's  astro- 
nauts, or  listen  to  the  Prcsidtnt  speak  to 
the  Nation. 

Electricity  has  mode  all  this  Possible.  We, 
as  consumers  of  electricity,  tiuly  owe  our 
tiianks  to  Tliom;.s  Edi'^on  for  his  discovery  of 
elect ricitv  :;nd  to  men  like  tl.e  L.te  Senator 
George  W,  Norris  for  his  effortf  in  bringing 
electricity  to  rural  Aiitorica. 


The  V.^'UF:  of  Ru-rT.  F' rr-inTric  ntton  in  Cu.t 
Home  and  Communt  'y 

(By  Mary  Ann  Watkii  is) 

I  am  17.  I  am  of  the  REA  |  encrat'.on.  I 
h;ive  ai'vays  ":ccn  privilccrcd  :o  enjcy  the 
blessings  of  rural  elcctriciiv.  I  do  not  knov.' 
what  it  nieans  to  "live  in  d  irkncss":  my 
nicniories  of  home  vill  ahvr';  s  be  one  of 
bri'ht,  comfnrt.ible  living,  n  ads  possible 
by  REA. 

"Before  we  h  d  REA,"  in  ai;  cxiTOssion  I 
h.^ve  often  heard,  ;\nd  it  rlnio  t  scsms  th^t 
tlic  lives  cf  tl;e  people  in  ru:  a!  communities 
have  been  divid'-d  into  two  area.':- — -hef-re 
and  after  REA.  The  good  oli ,  days  before 
electricity  seem  to  be  strictly  for  reminis- 
cin;;,  and  I  have  never  heard  aiy:'ne  express 
a  desire   to   re'ive  tho.ic  d"iy.=  . 

The  rur.Tl  people  in  our  are.T.  •■re  olort  and 
aggressive.  W'hcn  tiie  power  gc  REA  sur^^ed 
into  thc'.r  f;''.rras,  they  put  it  tc  v.-ork  quickly 
and  efficiently.  It  pump.s  tlicir  water;  it 
lightens  the  burden  -^f  tho  c^-eryd-^'y  farm 
chores,  and  the  tools  in  their  Well-equipped 
?hops  enable  them  to  repair  hnd  maintain 
rhrU-  equiymcnt.  Ey  lettinr;  ^b.e  light  help 
p-^rform  some  of  the  400  ta^s  that  were 
formerly  done  manmlly  or  with  animals,  I 
know  that  the  farmTp  in  we.'^tern  Nebraska 
do  their  share  in  helplnt;  America  lead  the 
worlci   in  foorl  production.  \ 

A  City  vl.-it-ir  in  our  homej  was  amazed 
that  the  farm  ho:-.iP';  in  our  ica  were  fur- 
nished and  cq-jippcd  as  well  a^  hers  in  Chi- 
cago.    She  was  geuiiin-ly  suii^'Tised  at  the 

mi-.y  activitirs  i".  our  ccnur.ujiity  in  which 
the  f.Trm  women  participate,  nii'i  to  find  that 
rural  living  is  so  pleasant  aid  essv.  She 
had  never  realif;ed  the  RE.\  liiJ  :v  :r  it  pos- 
sible for  the  average  farm  wife  ^>>  .-f  ,,rnplish 
10  times  as  much  in  1  day  as  her  ancestors 
did  and  still  have  the  time  and  enrrsy  to 
enjoy  the  good  thinars  of  life  with  her  family 
and  friends.  Our  friend  lett  us  with  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  HEA  has  made 
the  standard  of  rural  living  equal  to  that 
of   urban    areas. 

I  asked  mv  parents  which  luxtiries  they 
have  enjoyed  most  from  REA.  They  could 
not  decide — the  pleasure  of  light  .and  power 
when  it  Ls  needed,  cr  tite  mirtclc  of  havliig 
nn  abundant  water  supply.'  Ample  water 
for  the  livestock,  for  every  need  in  our  home, 
water  for  a  spacious  lawn  anfl  garden,  and 
Just  for  a  cool,  fresh  drink  on  a  hot  day  is 
a  dream  come  true.  My  m.oth'^r  has  never 
forgotten  when  her  family  depended  on  the 
wind  for  the  water  supply  nor  the  work  it 
took  to  help  carry  enough  wat^r  f  .r  a  family 
of  10. 

I  have  never  had  to  carry  writer.  .=;tudy  by 
a  kerosene  lamp,  ccxok  on  a  coal-burninB; 
stove,  or  want  tor  the  convcriience  of  citv 
living.  I  am  Uicky;  I  beloiig  to  the  PEA 
generation. 

Wky  I  Enjoy  ELFCrair  ity 
(  By  Darrell  Petska  i 
Electricity,  that  marvelous  flow  of  elec- 
trons, has  initiated  many  remarkable  ad- 
vancements since  being  harnessed  by  man- 
kind. Everything  on  this  eartli  has  profited 
from  this  pwwerful  "giant";  therefore,  there 
is  endless  dependence  upon  our  friend,  elec- 
tricity. I 


Although  all  forms  of  civilization  have 
beneflted  from  electricity,  ngrlculiiire  has 
gained  the  most.  Electricity  makes  farmuig 
more  attractive  to  young  people — and  tj 
their  parents.  It  provides  much  more  ef- 
ficiency, much  less  hard  work,  plus  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  modern  living  in 
tiie  country. 

Should  I  say,  "I  enjoy  electricity,"  I  would 
be  making  an  understatement,  but  I  do 
enjoy  electricity.  My  main  reason  for  en- 
joying electricity  Is  broad  in  nature. 

Since  I  live  on  a  farm,  I  know  the  Joys  and 
diicomforts  of  fisrm  living.  Electricity  has 
jiro'.  .dfd  an  abundance  oi  Joys  and  a  mini- 
mum of  discomforts  for  me.  This,  then,  is 
my  rea5:on  for  enjoying  electricity.  I  am 
thaiikful.  for  it  lias  made  more  of  my  farm 
tasks  easier  and  quicker.  I  enjoy  electric 
power,  for  I  know  that  even  my  grandfather 
d;d  not  have  tills  tremendous  power  readv 
to  work  for  him. 

Forty  years  ago,  my  grandfather  rose  be- 
fore dawn  and  hurriedly  kindled  the  fire  in 
the  old  wood  range.  He  then  prepared  ar.ti 
ate  his  breakfast  by  lamplight. 

Tlie  daily  task  of  carrying  water  into  the 
house  from  the  wind:nill  was  folluwed  Isy 
milking  the  cows — l>y  hand,  of  course. 

While  grandfather  toiled  in  the  fields, 
grandmother  "slaved"  in  the  hot,  sliifly 
kitchen  as  she  prepared  dinner  for  her 
hungry  family. 

I.i  the  c\ening,  to  prepare  for  some  infre- 
quent "socializing"  in  tiie  village  the  next 
day,  grandfather  made  that  familiar  trek 
out  to  the  windmill  for  more  water.  Later, 
he  whipped  out  his  straightedge  razor,  which 
always  managed  to  take  some  skin  along  witii 
the  whiskers.  Yes.  grandfather  had  it  hard 
in  those  days  before  electricity  made  its 
a;)pcarance. 

Today,  I  rise  before  dawn  to  an  electrically 
heated  home.  I  flip  the  light  switch  and  theii 
prepare  breakfast  by  making  toast  in  cur 
electric  toaster  and  by  frying  some  bacon 
and  e^jgs  on  our  electric  skillet.  After  bro  ik- 
fast,  I  milk  the  cows,  aided  by  an  electric 
milker.  The  milk  is  then  cooled  electrically. 
While  I  am  doing  my  chores,  my  mother 

works  e.'fortlcisly  in  her  cool,  all-elcctiic 
kitchen. 

In  tlae  evening,  while  getting  ready  to  go 
to  town,  I  whip  out  my  electric  shaver  and 
enjoy  a  comfortable,  "nick-free"  shave.  At 
the  ttirn  of  a  faucet,  I  have  an  abinuiant 
supply  of  hot  water  furnished  by  our  electric 
water  heater  and  water  system. 

Thus,  electricity  has  made  my  farm  living 
much  easier  and  more  comfortable. 

Should  I  ever  begin  to  take  electric  power 
ft^r  granted,  I  must  stop  and  think  to  myself, 
"What  would  I  do  without  tliis  faitliful 
servant?" 

Electricity,  I  enjoy  your  helpful  haiui. 
Keep  it  always  extended. 


REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
FOR    SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

"Ml-.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  request  of  Congress  yc- 
tcrday  for  $89  million — the  first  insia^'- 
ment  on  a  vact  American-supported  re- 
gional development  plan  for  southra.'.1. 
Asia — inii.ia:cs  a  proarrain  wiii.h  .r^iv.  j 
ri.sc  Id  .serious  doabi.~. 

The  basic  assumption,  as  expressed  by 
the  President.  i.>  tliat  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  American  dollars  is  both  neces- 
sary and  adequate  to  effect  economic 
viability  and,  subsequently,  ixjiitical  sta- 
bility. 

I  question  this  assumption. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  consequently, 
that  a  decade  of  foreign  aid  to  the  uit- 
derdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  is  typ- 
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ificd  best  by  a  singular  lack  of  success. 
In  Western  Europe,  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  American  aid  was  employed  to  re- 
build an  economy.    The  basic  structure 
of  the  economy  existed.    The  pou-ntial 
for  renovation  and  cxpan.'^ion — in  tcnns 
of  physical  plant,  tcchnolor.y.  and  ad- 
ministrative kiiow-ho'.v— existed.     Cap- 
ital was  lackin^-:.    And  capital  was  basi- 
cally all  that  the  Maishall  plan  provided. 
In  the  underdeveloped   areas  of  the 
world,  however,  we.  unfortunately,  must 
work    with    more    trouble-^ome    circum- 
stances.   Capital  is  but  one  of  the  neces- 
sary inorcdierit.s   to   economic   develop- 
ment v.hich  is  lackinji.       A  competent 
labor  force,  modern  methods  of  account- 
ins,  technical  know-how.  a: id  managerial 
and  enircpreneuiial  ability  are  generally 
conspicuous    by    their    absence.     Thus. 
American  capital  constitutes  only  one  of 
the    necessary    inyrcdieiits    v.iiich    the 
economies  of  these  countries  must  ob- 
tain if   they   aie   to   achieve  significant 
growth  and  maturity. 

Yet.  in  southeast  A^ia,  as  the  President 

lias  i^roposed,  we  witness  a  rei>€iiiion  of 
a  policy  which  has  borne  little  fruit  in 
the  past.  We  witness,  furthermore,  the 
application  of  thi.s  poUcy  under  circum- 
stances of  political  chaos. 

If,  under  the  best  of  political  circum- 
stances, American  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  resulted  in  little,  what  success 
then  can  we  expect  from  a  massive  dcse 
of  dollars  extended  to  an  area  which  is 
characterized  by  political  chaos? 

Mr,  President,  $1  billion  in  aid  ccn- 
sUlUics  a  massive  quantity  in  relation  to 
the  economies  of  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion. As  a  pcrccntasc  of  their  aijiiual 
production.  $1  bilUon  represents  a  sig- 
nificant portion  indeed.  In  the  name  of 
eiTiCicncy  and  effective  application,  con- 

.■^cquontly,  how  valid  is  it  to  assume  that 
Lao.<;.  Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam  can 
adequately  use  or  absorb  the  amount  of 
aid  proiX)sed? 

What  evidence  is  tliere  that  the  tech- 
nical know-how,  the  administrative  abil- 
ity, the  entrepreneurial  ingenuity,  exist 
in  these  countries  to  adequately  execute 
the  expensive  projects  envisaged? 

Abo\e  all.  Mr.  President,  what  evidence 
is  there  that  the  execution  of  such  proj- 
ects shall  be  blessed  by  sufTicient  politi- 
cal stability  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
war 

Tl^.e  American  people   are   v.illins   to 
make  the  military  sacrifices  in  terms  of 
lives  and  materiel  which  are  necessaiT  to 
meet  the  Commuiust  challenge  in  south- 
cast  Aria.     Tliey  would  be  no  less  willing 
to  continue  economic  aid  if  there  existed 
a  logical  and  feasible  hope  for  success. 
Our      forci.cn      aid      pi-op  ram— already 
scarred   with   many   failures — would,   it 
seems,  be  destined  for  another  setback. 
And,  if  the  real  intent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  were  eccncmic  progress. 
Mr.  President,  the  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal would  not  be  as  extensive  as  it  is. 
But  we   cannot  help  wondering   if  this 
proposal  is  not,  in  effect,  an  effort  to  buy 
peace  under  the  gruisc  of  economic  assist- 
ance.   For  I  would  inquire  whether  this 
program  would  have  been  instituted  if 
Communist  aggression  were  not  present 
in  southeast  Asia. 


The  truth  that  much  of  our  foreign  aid 
has  taupht  us  is  that  we  cannot  buy 
friends. 

We  should  also  know  that  we  cannot 
buy  peace. 


THE      SHIPPING      DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST         WHEAT         FARMERS 
SHOULD  BE  ENDED 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1919.  extended  and 
amended  by   Uie  87th  Congress,  termi- 
nate.T  June  30  of  this  year  and  I  under- 
stand that  hearinps  will  be  held  soon  on 
its  extension. 

I  hope  that  when  the  measure  is  taken 
up  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  iiv.c  consideration  to  language  which 
wouid  prevent  the  issuance  of  unneces- 
sary and  discriminatory  restrictions  on 
shipments  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Despite  our  SOO-milMon-bushel  cairy- 
over  of  wheat,  we  are  today  unable  to 
compete  for  sales  to  Russia,  which  is  in 
the  market  for  wheat,  becatise  of  a  regu- 
lation issued  under  the  act  requiring  that 
50  percent  of  any  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  be  carried  in  American  sliips.  The 
sliipping  charges  put  our  wheat  out  of 
compel iLion  with  Canada.  Australia,  and 
other  wheat-exporting  nations.  The 
withdrawal  of  this  regulation  will  not 
mean  any  loss  of  jobs  for  seamen.  They 
are  getting  no  work  carrj-ing  U.S.  wheat 
because  there  are  no  sales. 

As  matters  now  stand,  however,  the 
American  farmer  is  losing  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  sales  of  wheat  and  be  able 
to  increase  his  production.  The  Nation 
loses  an  opportunity  to  improve  :ts  bal- 
arice-of-paymcnts  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Brookings.  S.  Dak.,  Register  of  May 
26  in  regard  to  the  situation,  indicative 
of  the  view  of  the  situation  in  wheat- 
producing  areas. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Are   Restp.tctions    TTntair    to    Our 

WHEATGP.OWmS? 

Are  Great  Plains  wheaterowers  the  victims 
of  "unfair  and  unrealistic  restrictions"  which 
denv  them  a  big  cash  market  for  their  grain? 
Andrew  Brakke,  of  Presho.  chairman  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc..  said  a  clatise  In 
the  export  licenses  has  forced  Uie  grain  trade 
to  ship  at  least  half  of  any  wheat  they 
sen  to  Russia  or  East  European  countries  in 
V  .S.-flae  vessels.  The  s.iles  would  be  for 
rrold  or  hard  currency. 

-This  cargo-preference  restriction  is  one 
cf  the  crudest  regulations  which  has  ever 
been  forced  upon  U.S.  wheat  producers." 
Brakke  dcc'.rtrccl.  'It  is  rank  discrimination 
a'^ainst  a  sinrlc  iriinori'iy  in  our  Amcric.in 
economy— the  wheat  farmer — and  applies  to 
no  other  contniodity." 

Brakke  s.-.id  au  export  license  v.-as  re- 
cently Issued  to  a  producer  of  industrial 
equipment  for  the  sale  of  $15  million  in 
machinery  to  Rumania.  About  85  percent 
of  the  sale  was  to  be  carried  on  Icng-range 
credit  terms,  he  said. 

"There  was  no  hue  and  cry  that  this  In- 
dustrial equipment  be  shipped  to  Rumania  In 
U.S.  vessels."  he  said.  "Yet,  when  the  U.S. 
wheat  farmer  propoees  to  sell  his  product 
abroad  for  good  hard  cash  on  the  barrel. 
Ue    is   confronted   with    the    specue    of    the 


cargo -preference    clause    and    other    tangles 
of  redtape." 

He  said  U.S.  wheat  producers  can  offer  for- 
eign buyers  competitive  prices  at  dockside. 
but  that  buyers  refuse  to  pay  the  higher 
freight  rates  "demanded  by  VJS.  maritime  In- 

terestS) 

"The  U.S. -flag  ship  requirement  does  not 
benefit  anvone.  including  the  maritime  peo- 
ple." Brakke  said,  "because  the  restriction 
freezes  them  completely  out  of  the  market. 
along  with  otir  wheat  producers." 

He  sugeested  a  new  policy  should  be  de- 
vised wiiich  would  give  U.S.  shipping  the 
volume  it  needs  without  hindering  commer- 
cial sales  of  wheat. 

Gre.-tt  Plains  Wheat.  Inc  ,  is  a  market  pro- 
motion organization  supported  by  some 
300.000  wheat  farmers  in  South  Dakota,  Korth 
DsV.ota,  Kansas,  and  Colorado, 

We  hope  changes  will  be  made. 


COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
in  Aoril  1889.  that  the  then  Governor 
of  the, Slate  of  Colorado  signed  into  law 
a  bill  calling  for  the  establisliment  of  a 
State  Normal  School  at  Greeley.  Colo. 
In  October  of  the  same  Spar,  the  SUte 
Normal  School  of  Colorado  started 
clas-cs,  with  a  principal,  four  instruc- 
tors, and  96  students. 

Today,  as  it  prepares  to  celebrate  Its 
75th  anmversaiy,  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege—by which  name  the  original  State 
Normal  School  is  now  known— has  a 
campus  of  317  acres,  a  faculty  staff  of 
283.  and  carries  on  instruction  for  over 
5.000  students.  Also  it  is  recogrvtzed, 
along  with  Stanford.  Peabody,  Colum- 
bia, and  Iowa,  as  one  of  the  five  top 
teachers  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  rated  as  the  top  teachers  college 
in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  area. 

I  extend  congratulation  to  Colorado 
Stat€  College;  to  its  new  president,  Dr. 

Darrell  Holmes,  and  his  faculty;  and  to 
the  E>eople  of  Greeley.  Colo.,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  and 
success  of  this  outstanding  educational 
facility.  The  achievement  of  Colorado 
State  College  is  one  in  which  all  Colo- 
rado takes  great  pride;  and  I  join  all 
the  citizens  of  my  State  in  wishing  for 
this  fine  college  many  more  years  of 
grovv-th  and  accomplisliment 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  was  published  on  May 
28  in  the  Greeley  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

(From    the   Greeley   Daily   Tribune  and  the 
Gratley  RepubUcan.  May  28.  1965 1 
G^3f  C.'.N  Rejoice   Wrrn   Cotfidence 
"Tlie  purpose  of  the  (Normal  School)  wOl 
be  the  instruction  in  the  science  and  arts  of 
teaching,  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  practice 
department,  and  in  such  branches  of  knowl- 
edge as  shall  qualify  teachers  for  their  pro- 
les* ion  "      (From  a  i)m  signed  in  -\prU  1889 
by  Gov.  Job  A.  Cooper,  for  the  estabUshment 
of  a  State  normal  school  at  Greeley.) 

Tliis  weekend,  as  the  State  Normal  School, 
now  Colorado  State  CoUege,  observes  it*  75th 
aiiuiversarv  with  3  days  of  fcssUviUes,  it  can 
feel  assured  that  the  job  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  do  has  been  competenUy  per- 
lormed. 

If  all  those  who  had  a  part  in  the  founding 
of   the  coUege  could  look  at  it  today,  they 
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perliaps  would  be  somewhat  amazed  at  the 
■preat  strides  Colorado  State  College  has  made 
in  fulfilling  its  purpose  and  extending  itself 
beyond  the  basic  normal-school  function  of 
teacher  preparation. 

Today,  the  graduates  of  Colorado  State 
College  ha\e  a  major  part  in  shaping  the 
minds  of  young  people  in  Colorado,  and  are 
performing  a  similar  role  in  other  States 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  farfiung  positions 
of  the  graduates  is  evidence  that  Colorado 
State  CoUege  is  doing  a  job  not  only  in 
quantity  but  also  in  quality. 

Still  further  evidence  can  be  found  of  the 
Csieem  gained  by  Colorado  State  College  in 
Its  75-year  history.  Among  this  evidence  are 
the  ratings  iliat  place  Colorado  State  Colleso 
among  the  top  five  teachers  co] leges  in  the 
Uiiited  States,  along  with  Stanford.  Peab.xiy. 
Columbia,  and  Iowa.  Also  included  arc  the 
judgments  of  the  university  and  college 
presidents  of  the  Rocky  M:juntain  States. 
who  rate  Colorado  State  College  as  the  top 
teachers  college  in  the  area.  E\en  more  evi- 
dence can  be  added  by  noting  that  former 
students  hold  60  percent  of  the  leaching  po- 
sitions in  Colorado  and  that  graduates  hold 
presidential  posts  at  17  colleges. 

Colorado  State  College  has  not  been  con- 
tent, however,  with  merely  carrying  out  its 
role  of  teacher  training.  Throughout  its 
history  It  has  sought  other  ways  to  make  it 
more  useful  to  education  and  hence  to  its 
State  and  Nation. 

Early  in  its  history,  the  college  began  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  standards  for  teachers 
and  their  status.  During  the  greatest  war 
in  its  history.  World  War  II,  Colorado  State 
College  operated  a  clerical  school  which 
trained  more  than  4.000  men  for  the  Air 
Force.  In  the  wake  of  the  war,  tlie  college 
continued  its  service  to  the  Nation  through 
its  Air  Force  Reserve  OtRcors  Training  Corps 
program  and  its  selection  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  e-^tablish  an  institute  cf  educa- 
tion and  research  in  east  Pakistan  to  develop 
faculty  for  teachers  colleges  in  that  country. 
Other  things  which  have  made  Colorado 
State  College  of  greater  service  are  its  full 
graduate  program.  Its  expan.<-ion  in  the 
liberal  arts,  its  department  of  special  educa- 
tion to  train  teachers  for  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  and  its  edticational 
planning  service,  which  provides  assistance 
to  school  districts. 

In  75  years  Colorado  State  College  has  de- 
veloped not  only  an  outstanding  reputation 
in  its  field  of  service  but  a  campus  that 
covers  317  acres,  including  an  80-acre  moun- 
tain campus,  and  contains  more  than  80 
buildings.  The  283-member  faculty  carries 
on  instruction  for  over  5,000  students  in  8 
academic  divisions:  arts;  education;  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation;  humani- 
ties; music;  nvirsing;  science  and  social 
science. 

All  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  State  Normal 
School,  which  started  classes  October  6.  1890, 
with  a  principal,  4  instructors  and  96  stu- 
dents meeting  in  churches  and  other  build- 
ings until  the  first  building  on  campus — 
Cranford  Hall — could  be  completed. 

Colorado  State  College  ha,?  grown  over  the 
years  along  with  the  steadily  increasing  en- 
rollments in  higher  education  and  growing 
demands  for  teachers.  But  cer.ainly  neither 
of  these  factors  would  have  been  any  ad- 
vantage to  Colorado  State  College  without 
presidents  and  faculty  members  highly  quali- 
fied for  and  dedicated  to  their  missions  in 
education.  Colorado  State  College  has  be- 
come an  outstanding  institution  because 
they  devoted  themselves  to  making  a  better 
college,  preparing  qualified  teachers  and 
adapting  the  college  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  tunes. 

"In  some  histories,"  Ford  Cleere,  director  of 
the  Colorado  State  College  news  service, 
writer.  "Thomas  Gray  is  listed  as  the  first 
president,  but  ctirrent  historic  interpretation 
is  to  classify  him  as  the  principal  of  the 
normal    schCKjl."     The    person    "usually    ac- 


corded the  honor"'  of  being  the  iirst  presi- 
dent, he  adds,  is  Dr.'  Zachariah  X,  Snyder, 
Dr.  Snyder  wa.s  followed  by  Dr.  John  G. 
Crabbe,  Dr.  George  Willard  Fra.'-ifr,  and  Dr. 
William  R.  Ross. 

This  weekend  as  part  of  the  "ystli  anni- 
versary celebration,  the  inaugiir.it!on  will  be 
held  for  the  5  th  president—  Dr.  Darrell 
Holmes,  who  came  liere  with  atrcmg  cre- 
dentials from  San  Diogo  State  Coiaepe.  whtre 
he  ;;erved  as  :tn  executive  dean.  In  tlie  short 
time  that  he  has  been  here,  tiic  community 
has  quickly  learned  that  tlie  l.io.ij-d  of  trus- 
tees of  Slate  colleges  cliosc  a  m;ijii  with  the 
background  .and  experience  anil  tlie  en- 
thusiasm and  vision  to  lead  CoI(jr:ido  Slate 
College  to  a  place  of  even  greiter  prom- 
inence in  the  latter  pun  of  its  iijst  century. 

Tile  success  of  the  past  and  tlie  hope  for 
the  future  make  this  weekend|i  diamond 
jubilee  celebration  a  truly  gulu  iKlfair. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVERS  4 1ST 

ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Mon- 
day, May  10.  1965,  marked  the  41st  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  oBtstandint; 
Americans  of  our  time,  J.  Edgfir  Hoover, 
as  the  Directo)'  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Two  weeks  later,  on  May 
24.  this  body  passed  Senate  bill  313, 
which  provides  that  any  futme  succes- 
sor v.-ho  might  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  Mr.  Hoover  shr.ll  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  this 
measure,  and  I  urge  that  evei-j-  efloi  t  be 
exerted  to  assure  its  early  and  final  pas- 
sace  by  Consiies.s — not  only  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  iir  the  best  intei'ests  of 
the  safety  and  well-beinrr  of  our  people, 
but  also  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has,  in  ray  opinion, 
contributed  as  much  as  any  other  livinii; 
man  in  this  area  of  our  concern.  The 
entire  41-year  span  of  Mr.  Hoover's  serv- 
ice as  Director  of  the  FBI  has  been 
marked  with  personal  acliievements. 
Foremost,  periiaps,  among  these  achieve- 
ments was  the  herculean  task  Mr. 
Hoover  performed  when  he  rcorsanizcd 
what  had  become  an  almost  ineffectual 
group  of  political  hani,'ers-on  into  what 
is  now  recognized  as  the  greatest  in- 
vestigative organization  in  the  world. 
It  was  primarily  through  this  effective 
and  decisive  action  by  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  sheer  force  of  his  personal  integrity 
that  the  FBI  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
respect  it  occupies  today. 

Whoever  may  be  the  President  who 
is  called  upon  to  appoint  a  succcs.sor  for 
such  a  man  as  J.  Edgar  Hoovei",  v.ho  has 
become  a  legend  in  his  own  time,  both 
he  and  his  appointee  deserve,  and  will 
need,  the  support  that  Senate  conftiina- 
tion  will  provide. 


to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  v.ith 
thi.s  most  able  chairman,  Altliousli  we 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  every  question, 
Senator  Robertson's  frank  and  vi?,'oious 
cxpre.ssion  of  his  views  and  his  unfailin;-; 
courtesy  have  won  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  all  the  committee  members,  i 
salute  him  on  his  birthday,  and  with  him 
many,  many  moie. 


BIRTHDAY   CONGRATULATIONS    TO 
SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  27th  of  May  marked  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues,  Senator  A. 
Willis  Robertson.  On  this  occa.sion,  I 
join  his  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
offering  to  this  distinguished  gentleman, 
my  sincere  respects  and  congratulations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  |jeen  proud 


ANNIVERSARY  Ol-^  THE  ITALIAN 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  PEIJj.  Mr.  President.  June  2  is 
a  si.gnii./Ciint  day  in  tiie  history  of  tlie 
Italian  Ropublif— the  anniversary  of  the 
Italian  national  holiday. 

On  June  2.  1946,  the  people  of  Italy, 
in  a  nationul  referendum,  voted  to  re- 
pl.ice  their  monarchy  with  a  republican 
foi-m  of  government.  One  year  later, 
Italy  adopted  her  constitution,  thus  link- 
iiv^^  her  ever  closer  to  the  democracies  of 
tho  world. 

Since  that  time,  Italy  has  been  lioing 
throu",h  a  second  renaissance.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  Italian  people  has  been 
producing  an  economic  upsuige  that 
l^arallels  her  reaffirmation  of  democratic 
in.'ititutions. 

We,  her  friends  in  the  United  States, 
join  in  commemorating  this  landmark 
occasion,  and  exteiid  to  Italy  and  to  the 
Italian  people  our  warmest  hopes  for 
continued  success  in  their  advancement. 


ARAB  BOYCOTT  BILL 

Mr.  V.TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Air. 
President,  in  our  country  there  is  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  concern  for  the  economic 
warfare  which  the  Arab  States  are  con- 
tinuing to  wage  asain.st  Israel. 

The  Arab  boycott  of  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  Israel  is  a  form  of  discrimina- 
tion which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  to  which  the 
United  States  has  always  adhered,  and 
it  tramples  on  the  rights  of  Israel  to  con- 
duct free  and  unimpeded  trade  with 
Other  nations. 

Vv'ith  30  other  Senators.  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Export  Control  Act  an 
amendment  which  would  protect  Ameri- 
can businessmen  from  coercion  by  the 
Arab  boycott  office.  Hearings  on  this 
measure  will  be  held  next  week,  and  I  am 
confident  that  ultimately  it  will  win  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

A  resolution  adopted  in  April  by  the 
Conference  of  Illinois-Indiana  Region  of 
Hadassah  and  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  deal  in  a  clear 
and  forthright  manner  with  these  mat- 
ters. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  bjth  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  editorial  be  printed  at  tnis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  editorial  were  oi'dercd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Zionist  Affair!? — Arab  Boycott 
Resolution  adopted  at  conference  of  Illinois- 
Indiana    Region    of    Hadassah.    Lafayette. 

Ind.,  April  1965 

Whereas  it  Is  a  fundamental  American 
principle  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
among  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their 
conduct  of  lawful  trade,  travel  and  other 
activities  abroad,  and 
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Whereas  the  Arab  boycott,  an  Instrument 
of  the  economic  war  against  the  State  of 
Israel,  oganizcd  by  the  League  of  Arab  States, 
make-s  demands  of  American  industrial  trade 
iiid  commercial  organizations  that  they 
comply  with  Arab  restrlct!-'^ns  against  trade 
with  L'^racl  as  the  price  of  doing  business 
with  Arab  countries,  and  thus  violates  the 
above-stated   American   principle. 

The  Illinois-Indiana  Region   of  Hadassah. 
in  conference  assembled,  records  its  support 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
of    1940.   proposed   by    Senator   Hahrison    A. 
Wn.u,\MS  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  constructive  ef- 
fort   to    give    American    businessmen    who 
reject  such  methods  and  conditions  the  full 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government,    The  amend- 
ment contains  the  statement  that  "it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restric- 
tive "trade  practices,  or  boycott,  fostered  or 
imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries    friendly    to    the    United    States." 
Hadassah  wholehe:irtedly  endcrscs  the  view  of 
Senator  Williams   that  this   action   is   called 
for,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Israel's  free  and 
unhampered  economic  development,  but  be- 
cause "the  American  flag  mu?t  not  be  lowered 
in  surrender  to  piracy,  whether  by  cutlass  or 
questionnaire."  


(From  the  New  York   (N.Y.l   Herald  Tribune, 

May  17,  1905 1 
The  Arab  Boycott:  Unneutr.xl  Nf.tjtrality 
Tlie  Arab  countries,  declaring  themselves 
to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  have  the  right  to 
conduct  economic  warfare  against  Isr.iel,  and 
the  latter,  if  it  chooses,  may  reply  in  kind. 
The  United  States,  which  seeks  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  both,  has  the  right 
to  remain  neutral.  The  Washington  admin- 
istration professes  to  be  doing  so.  But  it 
isn't.  It  is  permitting  the  Arab  States  to 
conduct  their  economic  warfare  on  Ameri- 
can soil  by  allowing  their  diplomatic,  con- 
sular, and  business  agents  in  this  country  to 
engage  in  their  boycott  and  blacklist 
activities. 

Tlierc  is  nothing,  of  course,  to  stop  them 
from   such    activities   on   their   own   soil,    or 
on   that   of    their   Communist   friends  or   of 
others    who    may    be    motivated    purely    by 
profit.    But  that  Is  no  reason  why  Washing- 
ton  should  make  their  task  easier   and.   by 
doing  so,  become  their  unwitting  accomplice. 
Its  failure  to  uphold  strict  rules  of  neutral- 
ity has  exposed  American  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  trade  associations  to  pres- 
sure by  Arab  States  to  handle  their  black- 
listing" papers  and  questionnaires  for  them. 
To  the  extent  that  they  are  doing  so,  this 
raises    the    startling    question    whether   such 
chambers    and    associations    should    be    re- 
quired to  register  as  agents  for  foreign  coun- 
tries— and  not  Just  any  countries  but  ones 
which  are  in  a  state  of  war.    And  the  ques- 
tion is  even  more  startling  if  applied  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Tlie  Herald 
Tribune  series  on  this  issvie  has  pointed  out 
that  the  department  allowed  its  Journal  to 
advertise  the  discriminatory  trade  offer  of  an 
Ar.Tb  State. 

The  proposal  by  a  group  of  Congressmen 
to  legislate  against  the  conduct  of  Arab 
economic  warfare  on  American  soil  makes 
sense.  It  would  not  end  the  warfare.  That 
will  take  years  and  will  come  only  after  the 
Arabs  themselves  recognize  that  their  best 
interests  will  be  served  by  coming  to  terms 
with  Israel.  But  it  might  help  reduce  it.  and 
correct  our  presently  unneutral  position. 


offer  unparalleled  vistas  of  green  gpn- 
deur.  Legends  are  legion,  from  the 
times  of  the  earliest  Indian  canoes, 
through  the  steamboat  era,  to  the  mod- 
ern-day river  barge.  The  river  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  genera- 
tions; and,  with  a  parkway,  thousands 
can  enjoy  access  to  this  heritage. 

This  April,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  which,  in  the  months  ahead,  it  is 
hoped,  will  bring  this  dream  into  reality. 
Evansville  has  long  shared  an  interest 
in  this  parkway;  and  support  for  the 
project  was  recently  voiced  by  the 
Evansville  Courier.  I  call  the  attention 
of  all  Senators  to  the  Courier's  valuable 
comments,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 
May  17,  1965) 
Ohio  Rtver  Parkway  Worth  Consideration 
Anyone  who  has  driven  a  modern  super- 
hicrhway  for  hours  on  end  can  appreciate  the 
relief  that  comes  from  a  few  dozen  miles  of 
norm.al  traffic  and'  normal  speeds.  He  can 
also  testify  that,  at  the  pace  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  traffic  on  the  futuristic  highways, 
there's  little  chance  to  see  the  countryside, 
much  less  to  comment  on  it  to  others  in  the 
car.  In  many  stretches  it's  positively  illegal 
to  stop  and   look  at  the  scenery. 

The  desire  for  a  change  of  pace  or  for  a 
leisurely  family  drive  is  part  of  the  reason 
for  an  "Ohio  River  parkway.  Stich  a  route 
would  parallel  Interstate  G4,  allowing  the 
traveler  to  leave  the  superhighway  lor  as 
many  miles  as  he  chose.  It  also  would  pro- 
vide better  transportation  for  communities 
without  a  good,  through  east-west  highway. 
Tlie  prospect  of  a  road  that  would  take 
advantage  of  the  forest  and  river  vistas 
of  southern  Indiana  is  not  as  visionary  as  it 
might  sound.  President  Johnson  says  he 
will  recommend  a  system  of  new  parkways 
and  scenic  drives  when  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council  finishes  a  current  study  of 
scenic  driving  facilities.  The  study  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  this  summer. 

Last  year,  the  advisory  group  asked  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  analyze  detailed 
data  from  the  States  on  existing  scenic 
drives  and  possible  routes  for  new  highways. 
Undoubtedly  development  of  a  parkway  sys- 
tem would  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
new  interstate  highways,  and  off  the  drivers 
who  would  rather  look  at  sweeping  hillside 
than  at  a  high-riding  speedometer. 

For  those  who  have  traveled  the  area,  the 
Ohio  River  route  needs  no  additional  recom- 
mendation. The  others  should  include  some 
of  it  in  their  travel  plans.  Even  under  pres- 
ent road  conditions,  it's  a  rewarding 
experience. 

This  treasury  of  natural  beauty  can  be 
opened  for  many  more  Americans  if  a  park- 
way becomes  a  reality.  The  cost  per  mile, 
incidentally,  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  an 
interstate  route.  By  its  very  nature,  a  scenic 
highway  tends  to  follow  natural  contours, 
thus  simplifying  construction. 

State  and  Federal  officials  would  render  a 
real  service  to  the  public  by  giving  the  rotite 
early  consideration. 


NEWSPAPER   ENDORSES   OHIO 
RIVER  PARKWAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  a  number  of  us  in  southern  Indi- 
ana have  dreamed  of  building  a  scenic 
parkway  along  the  Ohio  River.  The 
wooded  hills  rising  at  the  river's  edge 


EXCISE-TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  SWEEPSTAKES- 

PART  III 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
House  bill  8371,  to  reduce  excise  taxes, 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  it  is  my  hope 


that  it  will  have  been  amended  in  com- 
mittee so  as  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  New  Hampshire  sweep- 
stakes, which  is  ctirrently  raising  money 
for  the  public-school  system  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

It  has  been  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  me  that  Congress,  which  in  the  Fed- 
eral wagering  tax  law  provided  specific 
statutory  exemptions  for  parimutuel 
racing  and  gambling  ca.sinos,  all  of  which 
are  run  for  private  profit,  would  not  be 
sympathetic  to  the  consideration  of  sim- 
ilar considei-ation  for  State-operated 
sweepstakes  which  have  as  their  sole 
purpose  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
school  systems  of  a  sovereign  State.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  the  logic  of  my 
position,  during  the  debate  over  House 
bill  8371,  when  it  reaches  us. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
would  be  bound  to  use  the  extra  funds 
which  would  be  available  if  the  Federal 
wagering  tax  were  lifted  for  educational 
pm-poses.  This  question  was  anticipated 
by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
enacted,  on  July  1,  1963,  a  law  designed 
to  put  the  issue  to  rest.  This  law,  chap- 
ter 200  of  the  New  Hampshire  Laws  of 
1963.  specifies  that  prizes  and  awards 
shall  be  fixed  "in  such  a  manner  as  will 
yield  the  largest  net  revenue  for  the 
benefit  of  public  education,  bearing  in 
mind  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  and 
all  other  factors  which  tend  to  influence 
net  revenue." 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  New 
Hampshire  sweepstakes  are  being  run 
strictly  as  a  fundralsing  device  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Lotteries,  of  course, 
have  been  WTdely  used  in  the  past  for 
purposes  of  public  fundraising.  This  af- 
ternoon, I  wish  to  discuss  some  of  the 
background  of  lotteries  used  to  provide 
public  funds  in  America.  I  do  this,  of 
course,  not  as  an  advocate  of  new  lot- 
teries, but,  rather,  to  illustrate  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire sweepstakes.  Much  of  this  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  a  book  entitled, 
"Fortune's  Merry  Wheel,  the  Lottery  in 
America,"  written  by  John  Samuel  Ezell, 
and  published  in  1960  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press. 

The  first  American  lottei-y  was  held  in 
England  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  year  1612.  According  to  Mr.  Ezell. 
,  by. the  winter  of  1611  the  "Virginia  Co.  of 
'  London  was  experiencing  considerable 
diflBculty  in  supporting  its  settlement  at 
Jamestown.  The  new  royal  charter  of 
March  12,  1612,  authoiized  the  Virginia 
Co.  to  conduct  lotteries,  the  funds  to  be 
used  in  the  Virginia  colony. 

The  Virginia  lottei'y  was  apparently  a 
success.  It  was  the  only  dependable 
source  of  revenue  for  the  colony.  Sir  Ed- 
win Sandys,  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Co.,  relied  upon  the  lottery  for  some 
£8.000.  out  of  his  1621  fiscal  year  budget 
of  £17,800. 

In  reading  through  the  pages  of  colo- 
nial history.  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
number  of  colleges  which  received  funds 
from  lotteries.  These  lotteries  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  direct  ancestors  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes,  were  held 
to  raise  funds  for  Dartmouth.  Harvard, 
Yale,    the   University   of   Pennsylvania. 
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Brown,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  among 
others. 

My  own  college,  Dai-tmouth,  was  no 
laggard  in  the  use  of  lotteries  for  fund- 
raising  purposes.  On  November  25,  1772, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock 
petitioned  the  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture to  be  allowed  to  raise  £5,000  for  a 
"large  house"  at  3-year-old  Dartmouth 
College.  In  a  special  message,  the  Gov- 
ernor urged  that  the  college  be  helped; 
and  the  assem.bly  approached  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  for  aid.  Dr.  Wheel- 
ocks  request  for  permission  to  hold  a 
lottery  was  ultimately  turned  down;  but 
the  idea  of  using  a  lottery  to  I'aise  funds 
for  Dartmouth  persisted. 

In  1784,  Dr.  Wheelock's  personal  ap- 
peal for  funds  for  Dartmouth  was 
granted:  and  the  college  was  allowed  up 
to  3  years  to  raise,  by  means  of  a  lottery, 
not  more  than  £3,0€0  for  a  new  building 
of  48  rooms. 

Later,  in  1787,  the  trtistees  of  Dart- 
mouth College  were  granted  permission 
to  conduct  a  lottery  to  obtain  country 
produce,  to  raise  up  to  £1.800.  This  lot- 
tery was  not  a  success;  and  the  final 
drawing  of  tickets  created  a  small  scan- 
dal, inasmuch  as  the  drawing  took  place 
on  the  desk  of  the  college  chapel. 

Dartmouth  continued  to  use  the  lot- 
tery as  a  fundraising  device.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  Dartmouth  lottery 
was  the  one  authorized  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  on  December  31, 
1795.  New  Hampshire  law  barred  the 
sale  of  out-of-state  lottery  tickets;  but 
under  an  arrangement  made  with  Mas- 
sachusetts. Harvard  lottery  tickets 
would  be  sold  in  New  Hampshire  vfY\ile 
Dartmouth  lottery  tickets  were  sold  in 
the  Bay  State.  Some  800  tickets  were 
sold  in  Boston,  alone;  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds to  the  college  amounted  to  about 
$4,000.  Statewide  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  man  In  southern  New  Hampshire 
who  tore  down  the  lottery  advertise- 
ments, asserting  that — 

It  was  an  Infamous  thing,  that  they  pre- 
tended that  the  college  was  In  debt,  but 
really  the  money  would  be  put  In  their 
pockets  •  *  *. 

Later  investigation  revealed  that  the 
man  was  a  disgruntled  undergraduate 
engaged  in  smearing  tactics. 

.The  point  of  this  discussion  is  not  to 
advocate  the  wide-open  use  of  lotteries 
for  private  colleges,  or  to  point  out  the 
desperate  financial  straits  of  18th-cen- 
tury Dartmouth.  Rather,  by  this  dis- 
cussion, I  would  point  out  that  there  is 
a  longstanding  American  tradition  re- 
garding the  use  of  lotteries  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  quite  clear  to 
me  that  the  New  Hampshire  Sweep- 
stakes, a  lottery  conducted  by  a  State  for 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
educational  purposes,  should  be  entitled 
to  at  least  the  same  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment which  Congress  has  granted  to 
parimutuel  races  and  to  private  gam- 
bling casinos.  I  hope  House  bill  8371 
will  be  amended  in  this  respect  by  the 
Senate. 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  STFEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  sur- 
vey made  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  ranks  the  percentage 
return  on  net  worth  for  41  industries. 
In  1955,  the  steel  industry  was  14th;  in 
1958,  the  industry  moved  to  27th.  In 
1932,  steel  was  41st — in  last  place — on 
percentage  return.  By  1963,  the  indu.stry 
had  moved  into  38th  position.  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  smTey.  with  regard  to  an 
editorial  by  radio  station  WLTH,  of  Gary. 
Ind.,  in  which  the  editors  pointed  out  the 
problems  of  the  steel  industry  when  faced 
with  increased  importations  of  steel. 

The  editors  cited  figures  on  the  decline 
of  this  vital  industry;  and  the  survey 
substantiates  the  claim.  WLTH  called 
attention  to  Senate  bill  1634,  which 
would  require  labeling  on  st3el  contain- 
ers sold  in  the  United  Siatj.s,  in  orc'er 
to  determine  theu*  origin,  as  a  remedy  to 
the  situation.  The  editorial  and  the 
survey  add  credit  to  the  nceti  for  swift 
enactment  of  th2  bill.  I  a:k.  unanimcus 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  primed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WLTH  Editorial 

While  the  stock  m.irket  .=->oar5— -while  Amer- 
ican industry,  generally,  is  doing  better  than 
believed  possible,  the  steel  industry,  life- 
blood   of   northwest   Indiana,   plods   along. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  the  industry 
Is  progressive  when  it  comes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  and  new  products. 
It  is  in  the  forefront  in  the  benefits  and 
opportunities  it  offers  to  einploytcs. 

But,  alas,  it  suffers  in  the  pqcketbook. 

After  a  5-year  lag  in  tlie  demand  for 
steel — the  demand  was  up  la3t  year.  Pro- 
dtiction  was  up  and  the  return  on  the  sales 
dollar  was  up — slightly. 

But  the  Eteel  industry  still  lagged  be- 
hind most  other  industries  in  return  on  In- 
vestment. In  1963,  the  industry  had  a  re- 
turn on  net  worth  of  7  2  percent,  while  the 
return  was  11.5  percent  for  all  industry. 

Since  1958,  the  return  for  all  manufac- 
ttiring  has  never  been  below  10  per- 
cent whUe  the  return  for  the  steel  industry 
has  never  been  above  8.4  percent 

What  are  the  reasons?  Iron  Age  maga- 
zine cites  four  main  factors;  but  the  main 
one  is  competltion^from  other  materials 
such  as  glass,  plastic  aiid  aluminum,  and 
competition  from  foreign  producers  of  steel. 

After  World  War  II,  when  tbe  steel  mills 
of  Japan  and  Europe  were  pretty  well 
bombed  out,  the  U.S.  steel  Industry  stood  out 
like  a  beacon  in  a  fog. 

But  since  then  a  great  deal  of  rebuild- 
ing has  been  accomplished.  And  as  the  for- 
eign producers  rebuilt,  they  put  in  the  fin- 
est in  new  equipment — better  tlian  much  of 
the  equipment  then  in  use  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  the  meantime,  nations  which  had  never 
been  steel  producers  got  into  the  act — 
many  with  fu:iancial  help  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  United  States  im- 
ported 6,711,000  tons  of  steel  during  1964 
from  43  countries.  More  than  a  third  of  it 
comes  from  Japan,  and  another  fifth  from 
Belgium.  We  even  imported  steel  from  such 
out-of-the-way  places  as  Iceland,  Taiwan, 
Malta,  Bermuda,  and  even  a  single  ton  from 
Pakistan. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  fotelgn  import-s 
Is  tjie  exportation  of  Jobs  from  northwest 
Indiana  to  all  kinds  of  farflunc  places. 


When  you  buy  a  steel  product — you  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  was  made  in 
this  country. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  a  new 
bill  presented  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Vance 
Hartke,  of  Indiana.  One  of  the  widcGl 
uses  for  steel  is  in  containers,  cans — for 
meat,  vegetables,  Eoft  drinks,  etc. 

The  Hartke  bill  would  make  it  mandatory 
that  steel  container;:  made  from  foreign  steel, 
be  labeled  with  the  n.Lnio  of  the  cotmtry 
from  which  the  steel  came. 

Failure  of  a  manufacturer  to  comply  with 
the  re;'uTation  coi'.ld  result  in  a  fine  of  up 
to   $5,000   and    imprisonment   up   to   1   year. 

The  ptirposc.  of  cor.rse,  is  to  discourage 
the  uee  of  foreign  steel  in  the  manufacture 
cf  containers,  r.nd  it  might  prove  a  deterrent. 
But  even  If  It  didn't  slow  down  tlie  ure 
of  the  foreign  steel.  It  would  at  least,  mrike 
U3  all  aware  of  the  growing  problem  wiiich 
thf>  steel  lndu"try  has  faced — almost  alone. 

We  trust  and  pray  that  there  will  never 
bo  another  w.".r,  any  larger  that  Is,  tlinn  the 
briiJh  fire  war — but  If  there  should  be — it 
behooves  the  United  States  of  America  to 
have  n  strong  steel  industry. 
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FINK    WORK    OF    THE    BUPuE.«iU    OP 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE 

?.Tr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PiTsident.  as  all  other  Senators  do,  I  re- 
ceive every  day  numerous  complaints 
and  pi'otests  against  legislation  or 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Therefore.  I  was  particularly  delighted 
tho  ether  day,  when  a  letter  from  R'c'i- 
ard  Koblcr,  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Laboratory,  in  West  Orange,  N.J.,  came 
to  my  desk. 

Mr.  Kobler  had  taken  time  to  write  me 
a  three-page  letter  in  v;hich  he  told  me 
of  the  very  fine  cooperation  he  and  his 
firm  had  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce  of  the  Com- 
merce IDcpartment.  He  pointed  out 
that,  due  to  the  Bureaus  exemplary  ef- 
forts on  his  behalf,  he  had  developed  a 
substantial  volume  of  business  in  Great 
Britain — bu."^!ness  which  he  had  not  an- 
ticipated, and  which  he  attributed  in 
great  part  to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce.  As  Mr. 
Kobler  quite  correctly  pointed  out,  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce  have  not  only  assisted  his 
firm.  but.  in  doing  so.  have  made  a 
good  contribution  to  the  correction  of 
our  balancc-of-payments  problem. 

In  his  letter,  he  spoke  most  highly 
of  Mr.  Clausen,  export  operations  o.Oi- 
cer  in  Washington;  Mr.  Aronowitz,  of 
the  New  York  office;  and.  particularly, 
of  Mr.  Donald  S.  Kilby,  director  of  the 
London  Trode  Center.  To  these  gen- 
tlemen, I  offer  my  thanks  for  the  help 
they  have  given  to  an  American  busi- 
nessman. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Kobler's  thoughtful  letter, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  A.  Edison  Labobatort. 

West  Orange,  NJ.,  May  27.  1065. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxak  Senator  Williams:  If  I  wore  to  guess 
wliat  the  mall  of  a  U.S.  Senator  looks  like,  I 


would  probably  assume  that  it  must  bear 
some  resemblance,  at  least  in  part,  to  some  of 
the  mail  an  executive  In  American  Industry 
receives,  namely  complaints  about  perform- 
ance and  petitions  for  the  expediting  of  ac- 
tions. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  letter, 
if  my  above  assumptions  are  true,  will  con- 
stitute a  pleasant  exception  because,  while 
not  solicited  by  anyone,  it  deals  with  an  out- 
standing performance  of  one  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In  his  constant  search  for  two  facts  and 
improvements,  a  citizen  of  a  great  democracy, 
Buch  as  ours,  is  oblic;ed  to  analyze  and  crit- 
icize: what  is,  however,  frequently  over- 
looked, is  his  equally  important  obligation 
to  point  up  fine  performance  in  order  to  en- 
courage not  only  continuation  but  possibly 
even  expansion  of  such  successful  activities. 
In  this  spirit.  Senator  Williams,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  in  particular 
to  the  U.S.  Trade  Center  in  London.  England. 
Over  the  past  5  years,  our  laboratory  devel- 
oped what  is  now  known  as  the  Edison  Re- 
sponsive Environment  Learning  System 
(ERE),  a  highly  sophisticated  muUisensual 
device  with  which  children  as  little  as  2' 2 
years  of  age  can  teach  themselves  the  skills 
of  reading  and  writing  without  any  adult 
interference;  retarded,  mentally  ill,  and  even 
schizophrenic  and  autistic  children  h,.ve 
benefited  from  this  interplay  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  number  of  them  have  been 
saved  from  lifelong  institutionalization  and 
some  of  them  even  returned  to  school.  For 
your  kind  perusal, I  am  enclosing  an  op- 
erational manual  and  a  pamphlet  produced 
by  our  marketing  atniiate.  the  Responsive  En- 
vironments Corp.  m  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Kurt  Swinton,  the  English  associate 
nnd  director  of  the  Responsive  Environments 
Corp.,  initiated  the  thought  to  exhibit  ERE 
overseas  and  to  have  it  make  its  debut  at 
the  audiovisual  show  held  by  the  U.S.  Trade 
Center  in  London  from  May  11  to  May  21, 
1965  at  their  exhibit  hall  (57  St.  James 
Street,  London  S.W.  1). 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  expenses  in- 
volved in  such  on  enterprise— the  air  ship- 
ment of  some  1,500  pounds  of  equipment, 
round-trip  transportation,  and  several  weeks 
of  stay  in  England  of  myself  and  two  of  my 
engineers — we  decided  with  "tongue  in 
cheek"  to  embark  upon  this  adventure. 

To  a  great  extent  our  decision  to  partici- 
pate in  this  show  at  all  was  influenced  by  the 
alcrtne.-^s  and  efficiency  of  the  Government 
personnel  involved,  particularly  of  Mr.  Clau- 
sen, export  operations  officer  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Aronowitz.  of  the  New  York  office  and, 
above  all.  of  Mr.  Donald  S  Kilby,  director 
of  the  London  Trade  Center.  They  not  only 
relieved  i^s  from  much  of  the  terrible  paper- 
work which  usually  would  be  involved  in  the 
back  and  forth  shipment  of  such  equipment 
but  they  took  care  of  customs  clearance  both 
here  and  In  England,  of  expediting  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Our  real  surprise,  however,  came  after  we 
arrived  in  London.  Mr.  Kilby  and  his  staff 
had  prepared  a  very  attractive  exhibition 
center,  dramatized  the  exhibit  of  our  instru- 
ment particularly  within  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition area  and.  most  imptutantly,  did  such 
an  outstanding  Job  in  public  relations  that 
our  instrument  received  a  reception  which 
"  exceeded  even  cur  own  expectations.  In  col- 
laboration witli  Mr.  Swinton,  Mr.  Kilby  .nnd 
his  staff  attracted  all  major  newspapers  and 
magazines,  both  major  television  and  radio 
networks,  released  fine  announcements  and 
invitations  to  many  hundreds  of  important 
personalities  in  government  as  well  as  in  be- 
havioral  and  psychiatric  research,  with  the 
result  that  several  hundred  of  the  most  Im- 
portant people  In  England  viewed,  operated, 
and  discussed  with  us  in  most  enthusiastic 
terms  our  instrument. 


Messages  to  our  staff  were  promptly  re- 
layed by  the  central  switchboard,  public  ad- 
dress and  telephone  booth  system:  room  for 
conferences  was  supplied;  all  this  enabled  us 
to  conduct  serious  business  and  we  had  a 
feeling  that  our  British  friends  enjoyed  visit- 
ing and  revisiting  with  us. 

On  the  basis  of  the  success  of  this  show, 
we    and    our    marketing    affiliates    seriously 
contemplate  to  set  up  an  overseas  company 
In    London,    charged    with    the    distribution 
of  the  ERE-Instrument  for  the  total  Euro- 
pean   territory.     Our   British   friends  assure 
us    that    quite    a    few    instruments    will    be 
sold  almost  immediately   and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  instruments  in  turn  will  stimu- 
late   further    considerable    business.      Since 
eacli  of  these   instruments  sell  here  in   the 
United  States  for  $30,000,  such  export  could 
be   quite   interesting   not   only   for   us   as   a 
company  but  also  as  far  as  its  contribution 
to   a    favorable   trade    balance   is   concerned. 
In  concluding  I  would  like  to  say  to  you. 
Senator  Williams,  that  this  type  of  corpora- 
tion    between     government     and     business 
should    not  only   be  continued  but  jointly 
expanded.    The  inertia  some  .sectors  of  Amer- 
ican business  have  to  start  an  overseas  op- 
eration can  be  counteracted  by  this  kind  of 
stimulus   and    cooperation.      The   mere    fact 
that    representatives    of    American    industry 
cp.n  enter  into  a  place  overseas,  completely 
familiar    with    local    business    habits,    is    in 
itself  highly  desirable.     The  showing  of  in- 
dustrial products  under  these  most  favorable 
conditions  can  not  help  but  stimulate  busi- 
ness and    the   desire   of   American   industry 
to    increase    their    efforts    in    international 
trade. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  shall  find  oc- 
casion to  point  out  seme  of  these  facts  when 
the  time  comes  for  Congress  to  review  the 
activities  of  this  branch  of  our  Government. 
I  myself  have  several  ideas  which  may  fur- 
ther promote  our  international  trade. 
Shotild  you  so  desire.  I  shall  be  most  pleased 
to  discuss  same  with  you. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

Richard    Kobler. 

Manager. 


TELONIC 


INDUSTRIES 
E-AWARD 


RECEIVES 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
20,  1965,  Telonic  Industries,  Inc..  of 
Beech  Grove.  Ind..  received  the  Presi- 
dent's award  for  excellence  in  the  field 
of  export  increases.  The  company  is  to 
be  commended  for  this  outstanding  rec- 
ord in  a  time  when  the  administration, 
Congress,  and  the  public  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  and  payments  gap. 
Telonic  Industries,  Inc.,  is  certain  to 
increase  this  commendable  record  during 
1965:  and  I  feel  certain  that  all  Sena- 
tors join  me  in  wishing  this  company  an 
even  more  successful  year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  material  describing 
its  operation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Telonic  Industries.  Inc..  Receives 
Presidents  E-Award 
Telonic  Indunries.  Inc..  of  Beech  Grove. 
Ind..  on  May  20.  19G5,  received  the  President's 
E-Award  for  excellence  in  exporting.  The 
award  was  presented  to  C.  R.  Wainwright, 
Telonic  president,  by  Anthony  J.  Buchar,  Di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  field  office,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  at  a  4  o'clock  cere- 
mony and  open  house  on  the  plant  grounds 
of  Telonic  Industries. 

The    citation    for    the    award    says    that 
Telonic    'has   substantially  Increased  export 


sales  of  its  electronic  equipment  through 
initiative  in  redesign  to  meet  foreign  re- 
quirements, thereby  effecting  a  breakthrough 
in  a  market  where  competitive  conditions  are 
difficult." 

In  a  market  where  6  percent  represents  a 
normal  export  figure,  Telonic  Industries,  Inc.. 
is  currently  exporting  more  than  one-quarter 
of  its  total  business.  This  unusually  high 
ratio  Is  attributable  to  Intensified  mar- 
keting and  adaptation  of  product  design  to 
the  oversea  market. 

As  an  example  of  product  design,  prior  to 
1959  Telonic  Industries  was  marketing  a 
sweep  generator  in  the  United  States  for 
laboratory  and  production  line  adjustment, 
alinement  and  insepction  of  the  RF  channels 
and  of  sections  of  television  receivers  and  of 
other  VHF  circuits.  In  1959  Telonic's  presi- 
dent toured  Western  Europe  and  realized  the 
potential  market  there.  Telonic  made  its 
SV-6  available  to  the  European  market.  To 
order  the  instrument  for  use  in  Italy  the  cus- 
tomer would  order  the  model  SV-6F  (the 
"F"  denoting  foreign),,  specifying  Italian 
standards. 

Then  realizing  that  the  European  market 
could  continue  to  grow  and  the  resulting 
paperwork  could  lead  to  errors  in  trans- 
mitting orders  to  the  production  depart- 
ment, Telonic  designed  a  revolutionary  new 
model.  All  the  extra  optional  features  of 
the  SV-6  were  incorporated  into  the  new 
instrument  and  each  model  number  repre- 
sented standard  frequencies  for  a  particular 
country.  An  Italian  order  then  need  only 
specify  an  SV-8. 

Having  worked  through  an  export  repre- 
sentative for  10  years,  Telonic  decided  the 
interests  of  European  customers  would  be 
better  served  by  dealing  direct.  Since  this 
major  change  the  following  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

1.  Catalogs  furnished  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  markets  in  their  own  tongues,  and 
presently  urder  preparation  is  a  German 
catalog.  A  short  form  catalog  in  the  local 
languages  will  soon  be  available  throughout 
Europe. 

2.  Direct  shipments  from  Indianapolis 
wherever  practical.  Also,  some  equipment  is 
inventoried  with  the  representative,  making 
off-the-shelf  delivery  possible. 

3.  Increased  commissions  to  European  rep- 
resentatives, thus  furnishing  additional  in- 
centive. With  this  increased  financial  assist- 
ance, representatives  have  improved  their 
technical  and  financial  capabilities,  resulting 
in  increased  sales  effectiveness. 

4.  Sales  training  visits  by  key  engineering 
and  sales  people  have  stimulated  European 
representatives  to  add  cooperative  advertis- 
ing and  trade  show  displays  to  the  company 
promotional  program.  *  Representatives  have 
shown  equipment  in  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

All  printing  plates  used  for  U.S.  advertising 
are  available  to  European  representatives  for 
use  in  their  country's  publications. 

Representatives  in  Europe  are  provided 
demonstrators  of  most  commonly  purchased 
items.  These  are  sent  on  consignment.  All 
shipments  are  made  by  air.  furnishing  24- 
hour  delivery  in  most  cases.  A  price  differ- 
ential due  to  duties,  etc..  exists,  however  it 
has  been  overcome  through  production  of  a 
Quality  product,  state-of-the-art  englneerirg. 
a'nd  modified  product  design  to  meet  the 
exact  market  requirements. 

It  is  organizations  like  this,  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  exports  increasing  from 
$19.6  billion  in  1960  to  over  $26.5  billion 
in  1964,  an  increase  of  over  $6  billion  or 
more  than  27  percent.  For  every  additional 
billion  dollars  in  export  sales  there  are  cre- 
ated 134,000  jobs  for  American  workmen, 
which  means  that  a  atotal  of  3.5  million 
Americans  are  emplo>4d  today  due  to  the 
exports  during  1964  befcig  over  $25  billion. 
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GREETINGS  OF  SENATOR  WILLIAMS 
OP  NEW  JERSEY  TO  ADATH 
ISRAEL  CENTER,  OP  DOVER,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  many  functions  I 
enjoy  as  a  U.S.  Senator  is  participation 
in  the  numerous  community  and  State 
functions  to  which  I  am  graciously 
invited.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great 
regret  when  I  find  myself  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  function — in  this  case, 
the  recent  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Dover  Jewish  Center,  Adath  Israel, 
in  Dover,  N.J.  Again,  I  extend  to  the 
Jewish  people  in  Dover  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations for  this  external  evidence 
on  their  growth  and  prosress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  brief 
greetings  to  them  on  that  important  day 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcconD,  as  follows: 

ET-^TCaiENT     BY      SEJJATCK     WlLiJ.\M3      OF      NEW 

Jersey 

Even  before  Moses,  the  synagogue  was  the 
embodiment  of  Judaism,  and  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  referred  to  it  as  "Beth  Am,"  the 
Housa  of  tlie  Prophet.  Your  synagogue  has 
served  the  cultural  and  religious  needs  of 
your  people  and  has  been  an  inspiration  and 
laopo  for  the  future  for  Jewish  residents  in 
your  comnumity. 

May  the  Almiglity  grant  you  and  your  con- 
gregants many  j^ears  of  life  and  good  health, 
so  that  together  you  may  continue  to  culti- 
vate your  f.iith.  your  work  for  I.-rael.  and  a 
nobler  society  for  the  entire  human  family. 

Shalom. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  POLICY 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  recently  been  called  to  two 
different  positive  approaches  to  President 
Johnson's  policy  on  Vietnam. 

The  first  is  a  Memorial  Day  sermon  by 
Rev.  William  D.  Gobie,  minister  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  of  Manchester.  N.H. 
Reverend  Goblc  made  a  number  of  very 
sound  points  in  his  sermon ;  and  I  feel 
that  he  came  straight  to  the  point  wlien 
he  said: 

•    One  of  the   central   Icsrons  which   20th 

century  l.istory  teaches  tis  is  that  aegrcFSors 
must  be  stopped  soon  and  not  allowed  to 
gobble  one  country  after  another. 

Mr.  President,  his  sermon  was  a  fine 
one,  and  I  feel  that  it  deserves  the  wider 
reading  which  will  be  brought  about  by 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sermon  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a>  follows: 

What  Is  Amet^ica  Doing  in  Vietnam  and  in 
THE  Dominican  Republic? 

(Luke  10:  25-37:  A  sermon  preached  In  the 

Fir.  t  Baptist  Chiirch  of  Manchester,  N.H., 

by   Rev.  William  D.  Goble.  minister,  May 

30. 1965) 

About  450  young  American  men  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam, which  has  been  going  on  actually  since 
1054.  This  is  about  the  same  number  of 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives  In  the 
Spanish-American    War    of    1898.     About    19 

American  men  have  lost  their  lives  In  the 


recent  coi^Illct  In  tlie  Dominican  Republic. 
On  this  Memorial  Day,  IOCS,  v»c  want  to  re- 
member  and  honor  these  men  *.lio  "gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  their  devotion  for  their 
country."  One  of  our  own  church  members, 
Mark  Tracy,  is  a  marine  and  is  fighting  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I  uaderstand  that 
on  the  day  his  ccmpany  landed,  in  liiat  coiui- 
try,  one  of  liis  buddies  with  vhom  lie  liad 
gone  through  training  was  ;  hot  with  a 
machinegun  and  his  body  lay  in  the  street 
fur  some  time  bccatise  the  marines  were 
pinned  down  by  the  gunfire.  Peter  Coogins, 
a  member  of  our  neigiiboring  cluirch,  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Church,  was  siiot  down 
ill  Vietnam  where  he  v.as  serving  with  the 
Air  Force.  He  survived,  wiis  dccoraied,  and 
is  now,  I  believe,  back  home.  Thus,  the 
wars  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  IJcminlcan  Re- 
public become  very  personal  to  those  wlio 
have  friends,  sons,  husbands  wlio  are  in- 
volved. 

K&w,  some  people  believe  Ithat  America 
ought  not  to  be  involved  in  those  wars  at 
all.  Roccntiy  on  a  number  of  college  cam- 
puics,  students  and  faculty  jr.cmbcrs  have 
had  "teach-ins"  which  have  largely  ended 
v.p  with  a  strong  condemnation  of  our  coun- 
try's involvement  in  Vicm^itt  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Some  Congressmen 
sucli  as  Senator  Wayne  Mgh^e,  bf  Oregon,  and 
Senator  Frank  Chvrcii,  of  Idsjlio,  Iiave  been 
equally  critical  of  U.S.  involvG|Tient  in  those 
cai:-,tries.  I  recently  was  sei|t  a  summary 
of  their  .statements  entitled.  "Tfhe  Conscience 
of  the  Senate  on  the  'V'ietnani  War."  Some 
clergymen  of  all  faitlis  have  hIso  protested 
these  military  actions.  Aboutj  a  month  ago 
I  received  an  urgent  request  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  protest  tiie  Vietnam  wjr.  Over  t!.600 
clergymen  signed  it  and  tie  New  York 
Times  carried  a  full-page  itateknent  by  these 
clergymen.  I  did  not  sign  It.  And  even 
raorc  recently,  clergymen,  including  myself, 
wire  nshcd  to  go  to  Washingtion  to  demon- 
strate r.Erainrt  our  military  atHon  in  V'ict- 
nam  and  in  tlie  Dominican  Rapublic.  Many 
did  go.  but  I  did  not. 

Now,  although  most  of  us!  may  disagree 
witli  these  sentiments,  and  1  for  one  cer- 
tainly do  disagree,  wc  must  atltlie  same  time 
rc!^-pcct  for  the  m&st  part  tliis  Irotest.  I  per- 
sonally know  some  of  the  clergy  who  have 
been  protesting.  One  of  their  ftiain  reasons  Is 
a  hatred  for  war  and  violeace,  a  pacifist 
philosophy.  Dr.  Edwin  T.  pahlberg,  one 
of  the  national  leaders  of  the  protest  move- 
ments, is  an  American  Bapt:$l  prtstor  with 
wiiom  I  v.orkcd  in  Syracuse  »hile  I  w.is  in 
the  university.  He  lias  always  been  a  most 
highly  respected  pacifist.  Anfl  we  need  the 
p.Tcifist  testimony,  to  be  reminded  constantly 
that  war  is  morally  WTong,  aid  an  admi.?sion 
of  human  failure  to  find  rlpJit  solutions. 
Some  of  tiie  Congressmen  v/3io  have  been 
protesting,  such  as  Senator  FtAr-iK  Church. 
iioncstly  feel  that  America  13  overextended 
In  the  world,  that  we  cannot  he  everywhere 
at  the  same  time.  Wc  can  re.-pect  their  point 
of  view  also,  even  though  we  may  disagree 
with  it.  Of  course,  a  few  of  the  protester.^ 
are  "beatni:-;?,"  unwashed  y.ju'h  who  don't 
lii:e  any  atithority.  A  few  may  even  be 
Communist  agents. 

Many  clergy,  including  myrclf,  feel  that 
although  war,  any  war,  is  unfortunate,  yet 
sometimes,  under  some  conditions,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  wage  war, 
just  as  under  some  circumstances  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  policeman  to  use  Tiolence  to  re- 
strain a  criminal.  I  feel  that  the  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  conflicts  are 
two  wars  in  whicli  the  United  States  must  be 
Involved.  When  I  was  in  Washington  last 
February,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  briefed 
by  the  State  Department  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  I  have  read  many  pamphlets  on  the 
stibject,  and  I  am  convinced  tfcat  the  United 
states  is  doing  the  right  thing.  May  I 
amplify  my  belief  by  suggrstlng  several 
points. 


First  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
communism  is  bent  on  world  conquest, 
one  way  or  another.  Russia  may  favor  non- 
violent means  to  world  conquest,  while  Red 
China  may  favor  violent  conflict,  but  the  ul- 
timate goal  is  tiie  same;  world  conquest, 
"We  will  btiry  you"  they  boast.  Commuiutm 
has  already  succeeded  in  conquering  East 
Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  other  E  i.st 
European  countries,  and  in  conquering  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam.  Communism  is 
out  to  conquer  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  includ- 
ing Eiiglaiid,  Irancc,  and  America,  and  in 
every  country  they  have  agents  at  work  a::d 
are  trying  every  means  to  subvert  llitse 
countries.  This  is  wliat  the  Communists 
are  trying  to  do  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  they  have  been  at 
it  for  many  ycaxs.  In  1954,  we  promised 
South  Vietnam  that  we  would  help  her  do- 
fend  herself  against  C-ommunist  aggres-'^ion. 
Vv'e  have  made  similar  promises  to  Thail:.nd, 
to  tlie  Phiiiprhnes.  to  Cambodia,  to  J.ipan, 
and  to  any  other  Asian  country  that  iieeda, 
and  wants,  our  help.  We  are  in  Vietnam  to 
h^Jp  South  Vietnam  combat  communism,  to 
koep  free.  And  it  is  clear  that  we  will  assist 
the  other  nations  also  to  keep  free. 

And  wo  are  in  the  Dominican  RcpubUc  for 
the  same  reason.  The  Castro-type  C-onimu- 
nists  tried  to  subvert  the  Juan  Bosch  re!:el 
forces  and  take  them  over.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  recently  made  this  absolutely  clear. 
This  country  could  not  allow  another  Ccni- 
munist  Cuba  to  be  established  within  ths 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  there  alro,  in- 
cidentally, to  protect  the  lives  of  many 
American  citizens. 

This  U.S.  action  is.  of  course,  partly  in  our 
own  self-interest.  We  know  that  if  wc  c!o 
not  take  a  strong  stand  In  Asia  and  EurG;:e 
against  communism,  communism  will  be  cn- 
cotiraged  to  think  \X2  weak,  and  eventu.iUy 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  Commimirt  in- 
vasion of  our  own  shores.  One  of  the  cen- 
tral lessons  which  20th  century  hirtory 
teaches  us  is  tliat  aggressors  must  be  stopped 
£oon  and  not  allowed  to  gobble  one  country 
after  anotlier. 

The  strong  stand  we  are  taking  In  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Dominicm  Republic  is  r.ot  mily 
a  new  stand  for  us  at  all.  In  1914.  and  r '^nii 
In  1941  the  United  States  came  out  of  isola- 
tion to  stop  German  world  conquest.  A:-'d  in 
the  po.<^twar  years  the  United  Stales  has 
kept  Greece  from  going  Communist;  it 
fought  a  bitter  war  in  Korea  to  contain  com- 
munism: it  h.as  poured  at  lenst  $100  bilM^in 
in  foreign  aid  to  help  restore  Europe  and 
Asia  and  prevent  communism  from  u-ing 
poEtv.'ar  poverty  and  chao.s  a.s  a  ?i)rinfTbr;;rd 
for  action.  The  action  which  we  iiave  taken 
has  halted  violent  communism  in  Euroi^e; 
we  now  m.ust  aj^ply  the  Fame  tecbniqtte  in 
Asia  and  in  South   America. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  talk  at 
the  University  of  Johns  Hopkins  (April  7, 
1965)  "we  want  nothing  for  ourselves,  only 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed 
to  guide  their  own  country  In  their  own  v.-.^y  " 
We  are  r.ot  bound  on  any  kind  of  imneriri!- 
ism;  we  do  not  seek  a.  Pax  Americana.  We 
are  spending  our  billions  and  risking  our 
lives  because  we  believe  In  freedom,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  others  who  want  it. 

Nor  do  we  seek,  either,  destruction  of  cm- 
munisni  as  such,  or  Rtissia  and  Red  China. 
Our  American  stand  is  not  part  of  a  holy 
crusade  to  conquer  communism  or  any  na- 
tion. If  we  tried  that,  not  only  would  that 
be  unchristian,  but  also  It  wotUd  result  in 
atomic  world  war.  We  seek  only  to  stop 
communiRm  from  going  any  further  in  i's 
world  conqtiest.  We  say  In  the  word  of  the 
Bible,  "Hitherto  thou  shalt  come,  but  no 
further."  Of  course,  we  hope,  and  we  ulti- 
mately believe,  that  tn  time  communism  will 
change,  that  it  wlU  in  time  respect  tiie  rights 
of  other  nations  and  compete  with  tis  only  hi 
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ecoiiomic  and  ideological  terms.    But  in  the 
meantime,  it  must  be  contained  by  force. 

Second,  even  as  we  take  this  firm  stand  in 
Asia  and  in  South  America,  we  muFt  always 
tc'ready  for  "unconditional  negotiation."  to 
u-^e   President   Johnson's  words.      When   the 
Communists  have  had  enough,  let  us  be  will- 
m<^  to  sit  down  with  them  and   negotiate. 
Ev^en  Communists  will  keep  an  ap-reement  if 
t  ic  to  tlieir  national  interest  to  do  so.     We 
know  th-at  military  force  rc.ihy  accomplished 
only  a  negative  result:  it  permits  negotiation. 
And   third,  we  must    co-:t;nue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  and  political  and 
social  welfare  of  Asia  and  South  America,  as 
we  have  been  concerned  about  the.'^e  in  Eu- 
rope    After  all.  communism  is  an  idea  which 
feeds  on  poverty  and  chaos.    The  idea  c:mnot 
be  beaten  only  on  the  battlefield,  but  must 
b"    conquered    in    the    miiids    and    hungry 
stomachs  of  people.     The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  doing  this,  and  so  is  the  Peace  Corps. 
And  our  missionaries   h;ive  been  doing  this 
for  ycir.^.     The  President  has  urged  a  giant 
Mekong    V.illey    project,    which    would    help 
bring  prosperity  to  Asia. 

We  ursually  think  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  as  concern.ed  only  with  in- 
dividual responsibility  to  help  others.  Might 
It  not  also  be  a  challenge  for  a  really  Chris- 
tian nation  to  demonstrate  a  co:icorn  for 
whole  peoples,  to  help  them  r£covcr  from  the 
r,iv:^ges  of  a  robber,  and  also  to  put  the  rob- 
ber in  jail?  V.'c  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  let  the 
world  be  devastated  by  communism.  Our 
help  is  needed  and  v.e  are  ofTcring  it  now  in 
Vietn.am  and  in  the  Doininican  Republic. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  (Febru- 
ary 19G5)  urges  our  country  to  try  to  bring 
peace  and  to  iielp  all  peoples  achieve  freedom 
and  prosperity.    We  agree. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  a<T0.  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Program 
for  Vietnam."  The  editorial  presents  an- 
other favorable  appraisal  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Vietn»m  policy.  The  editorial 
end.s  as  follows: 

It  is  encouraeing  to  note  that,  while  Ameri- 
can determination  in  southeast  Asia  has  not 
nagged,  tliere  Is  official  realization  tliat  war- 
lATc  alone  cannot  possibly  solve  Vietn.im's 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be .  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlicre  bcinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Christian   Science  Monitor,  May 
15,    It'Gol 
Program  foh  Vietnam 
President    Johnson's    address    to   the    edi- 
torial cartoonists  has  provided  further  val- 
uable insight  into  Washington's  readings  en 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

More  starkly  and  forcefully  than  ever  be- 
fore, Washington  has  let  it  be  known  th:.t 
it  looks  upon  that  war  as  part  of  a  Chinese 
clTort  to  eliminate  American  power  and  in- 
fluence in  southeast  Asia  as  a  means  to  tlie 
domination  of  all  Asi;i.  Net  only  did  th.e 
President  reiterate  his  determination  to  foro- 
Etull  the  Chinese  but  he  also  sought  to  scp- 
rrate  H.uioi  and  Peipm^  by  slrcssii'.g  th.t 
peace  t..lks  would  bi?  t.o  ILmols  advuntape 
and  th-^t  a  peaceful  North  Vietnam  couid 
expect  American  economic  a:d. 

Particularly  intercstlrg— if  this  Washing- 
ton re.iding  is  risbt — was  the  statement  th.it 
the  Co:nmu:-iists  are  coming  to  re:ili?e  th;.t 
there  is  no  possibility  of  forcing  an  Amer- 
ican withdrawal.  But  equally  significant 
w.as  the  admhssion  that  "tliere  is  no  purely 
military  solution  in  sight  for  either  side." 
These  two  circumstances  make  all  the  more 


logical  and  necessary  early  efforts  to  find  an 
acceptable  basis  for  peace  negotiations. 

But  it  is  clear  tlrat  Washington  will  insist 
that  such  talks  do  not  further  Chinese  im- 
perialism toward  the  rest  of  Asia.  And  there 
is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  both  Moscow 
and  Hanoi  (to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of 
non-Chinese  Asia  itself)  at  least  secretly  see 
eye  to  eye  witli  America  on  this. 

One  can  expect  particul.;rly  bitter  reaction 
from  Peiping  to  President  Johnsons  clear 
effort  to  drive  a  wedge  between  North  Viet- 
nam and  Cojnmunist  China.  There  can  be 
few  more  effective  ways  to  do  this  than  by 
convincirg  H  !::oi  that  China,  as  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  "desires  the  w  .r  to  continue 
whatever  the  cost  to  their  aUics."  Faced 
With  an  American  determination  r.ot  to  with- 
draw from  Victn::m  so  long  rs  the  war  con- 
tinues, H;i:;ol  mi<:ht  well  ask  itrelf  how  long 
it  should  bear  an  incrcsing  sacrifice  from 
which  China  hopes  to  c.xiracr  advantaqe. 

Designed  to  lend  substance  to  his  offer  of 
aid  to  a  peacdul  North  V'ietnam  v.as  the 
President's  optimistic  report  that  rapid 
progress  had  been  made  in  drafting  the 
"massive,  cooperative  dcvclopnicnt  effort  for 
sotUhcart  Asia"  mentioned  in  h:s  -April  7  ad- 
dress. Wo  are  particularly  happy  to  note 
that  it  is  the  United  N;.t:ons  which  is  setting 
up  the  new  mechanism  for  this  effort.  This 
has  many  practical  and  psychological  advau- 
t.igcs. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  while  Amer- 
ican determination  in  soirheast  Asia  has 
i;ot  flagged,  there  is  omcial  re-.Uzation  that 
v.-arfare  alone  cannot  possibly  solve  Viet- 
nam's problems. 

Mr.  JiIcINTYEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  cf  Amc:ican  resistance  to  Com- 
munist ap'-ression  will  b°  with  us  for  a 
long  tim.c  to  come.  It  is  really  encour- 
aging that  in  these  tiTins  days.  Ameri- 
cans arc  giving  their  support  and  un- 
derstanding to  President  Johnson. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Tlte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furt  her  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR    1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimous  con.scnt  that  the  uiifin- 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7717)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construct io,n  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  pending  business 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  110,  submitted  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Cahfornia  [Mr.  Kuchel], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  RES.  110 

'V\'herea5  Mi.'s  Helen  Keller  will  celebrat? 
her  85th  birthday  on  June  27,  1965;  and 

Whereas  this  remarkable  woman,  through 
her  triumph  over  the  blindness  and  deafness 
wliich  Et  uck  lier  in  infancy,  has  been  a  sjin- 
bol  cf  faith  and  courage  and  a  challenging 
in::piraticn  to  all  mankind;  and 

Wlicreas  she  has  tirelessly  devoted  herself 
to  the  improvement  Of  ccjiditions  for  ths 
physically  handicapped  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  as  counselor  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  she  has  guided 
p  ograms  to  advance  the  economic,  cultural 
and  social  opjxjrtunities  of  blind  and  deaf- 
blind  persons  throughout  the  United  States; 
and 

V/hercas  through  the  Helen  Keller  'World 
Cru?ade  for  the  Blind,  adminlttered  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  she 
has  inspired  programs  for  the  education  and 
reliaijililation  cl  blind  persons  around  the 
gU  bo;  and 

Vt'hercas  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive 
have  expressed  deep  concern  in  improvement 
cf  conriiticns  among  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  have  initiated  constantly  ex- 
panding programs  to  this  worthwhile  end: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rc^^olvcd.  That,  in  recognition  cf  the  vaft 
contributions  made  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  to 
the  v.'-U-beine  cf  all  humanity,  the  Senate 
Uere'ov  extends  its  greeting  and  best  wi-hcs 
to  Miss  Keller  on  the  occasion  of  her  8oth 
birthday,  which  will  occur  on  June  27.  1965: 
and  be  it  further 

*  Rcrolrrci.  That  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  invited  to  participate  in  this  recog- 
nition of  Miss  Helen  KeUer  by  making  her 
Both  birthday  the  occasion  for  reafliimaticn 
of  their  determination  to  assist  in  the  im.- 
provement  and  expansion  cf  facilities  and 
programs  for  the  relief,  education  and  re- 
habUitation   cf  all  handicapped   persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  t'ne  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  COMMENDING 

HELEN     KELLER     ON     HER     85TH 

BIRTHDAY  ON  JUNE  27 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    President,    will    the 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  briefly 

toine? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


N^SA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1963 

Tl^ie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bin  (H.R.  7717)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  c^erations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  bill  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  treated  as  oris^inal  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objcciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

ilv.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  H.R.  7717,  which  as 
amended  by  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  atithorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that,  as  in  all  previous  years,  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  have  agreed 
without  objection  to  report  this  mi^a.sure 
to  the  Senate. 

This  is  NASA's  eighth  annual  budget, 
the  third  in  a  row  to  remain  at  about 
the  S5.2  billion  level,  and  the  second 
con.secutive  time  that  NASAs  budget  re- 
quest was  less  than  the  request  of  the 
previous  year. 

NASA's  increased  managerial  compe- 
tence in  recent  years  is  gratifying  to  your 
committee,  and  is  reflected  in  the  low 
percentage  of  the  cut  made  from  NASA's 
request. 

NASA  asked  the  Congress  for  S5,260 
million.  The  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
eiice  and  Astronautics  recommended  an 
authorization  of  S5. 183.844.850.  a  reduc- 
tion of  I'j  percent.  The  atithorization 
act  passed  the  House  May  6  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  389  to  11  without  any 
further  amendments. 

Your  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $5,196,826,350,  of  which 
$4,533,350,000  is  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, $67,376,350  is  for  construction  of 
facihties,  and  $596,100,000  is  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  This  recommendation 
is  $63,173,650  less  than  NASA  requested, 
and  812,981,500  more  than  the  House  ap- 
proved. 

The  level  of  the  1966  NASA  budget  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  momentum  of  the 
broad-based  existing  program  formu- 
lated by  President  Kennedy  and  the  Con- 
gress in  1961,  rather  than  to  provide 
funds  for  newly  approved  programs. 

There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  major  new 
project  approved  by  the  executive  branch 
during  the  year  for  which  NASA  is  re- 
questing- authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress: Voyager,  which  will  send  un- 
manned spacecraft  to  Mars  by  1971. 
Voyager's  principal  objective  is  to  gather 
information  about  the  Martian  environ- 
ment— particularly  whether  or  not  life 
exists  on  that  planet. 

The  national  space  program  is  de- 
signed to  give  this  Nation  preeminence 
in  space,  so  that  whatever  any  man  can 
do  there,  freemen  can  do;  and  so  that 
man  can  learn  to  use  the  vastness  sur- 
rounding this  planet  for  his  benefit  and 
that  of  hif  children  and  of  generations 
yet  unbornN 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  push  back 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  pursue 
a  course  that  requires  us  to  learn  new 
things  and  to  develop  new  operational 
and     management     techniques — knowl- 


edge that  will  be  necessary  fior  whatever 
we  eventually  try  to  do  in  space. 

Our  major  space  effort  is  the  Apollo 
program,  whose  objective  is  to  place  a 
man  on  the  Moon  and  return  him  safely 
to  Earth  by  1970. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  well  on  our  way 
to  fulfilling  this  goal.  The  Gemini  pro- 
gram, whicli  is  nov,-  undervnj'.  is  a  ncccs- 
saiy  preliminary  to  a  lunar  landin:.',.  Al- 
ready we  have  had  the  first  sticccisful 
Gemini  mi.ssion  of  Major  Grissom  and 
Lietitenant  Commander  Young.  To- 
morrow the  fourth  Gemini  spacecraft 
v.-ill  be  laoTiched  and  i.s  sclirdiilcd  to  circle 
the  e.-^rth  G2  times  in  4  days.  Tliis  will 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  manned 
space  flight  time  the  United  States  now 
has  to  its  credit.  Fiscal  year  1966  will  be 
the  peak  year  for  Gemini  flights; 
launches  are  scheduled  to  take  place 
eveiy  3  months  durin-^  this  period.  With 
the  completion  of  the  Gemini  program 
we  will  have  gained  the  operational  ex- 
perience we  need  for  extended  manned 
space  flight,  particularly  with  respect  to 
crew  performance  and  the  effects  of 
space  flight  on  the  astronauts"  physical 
condition.  In  addition,  we  Will  have  per- 
fected the  vital  techniques  of  rendezvous 
and  dockin'-". 

The  Apollo  proiiram  serves  as  a  focus 
for  oiu'  entire  space  effort  and  so  in  a 
sense  we  are  sending  men  to  the  moon 
to  preserve  the  role  of  space  leadership 
for  the  United  States.  What  we  are 
striving  for  is  precminenco,  excellence, 
and  leadership.  To  do  this  we  must  de- 
velop the  technical  capabiliiy  required, 
build  the  equipment,  and  develop  the  op- 
erational techniques  needed  to  master 
this  new  environment,  not  to  conqtier  or 
control  it  in  an  aggressive  qr  belligerent 
manner,  but  so  no  one  else  can  deny  us 
the  use  of  the  space  environment  for 
peaceful  purposes.  That  is  why  v.e  have 
established  the  goal  of  ■' --in':?  to  the  moon 
in  this  decade. 

One  day  in  1969  or  1970  three  brave 
men  will  leave  for  the  Moon.  About  2' 2 
days  after  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  two  of  these  men  will  land  on 
the  surface  of  the  Moon  while  the  third 
will  wait  in  a  lunar  orbit.  A  day  or  so 
later  the  two  will  leave  the  surface  of 
the  Moon,  rendezvous  with  their  col- 
league and  all  three  return  to  Earth.  We 
hope  they  will  be  first,  but  more  impor- 
tantly they  will  be  Americar.s — they  will 
be  American  trained,  leave  from  an 
American  facility  in  American  equipment 
made  by  American  know-how  and  Amer- 
ica will  have  dcmon.<itrated  its  naastery 
of  the  space  environnieut.  As  long  as 
there  is  history  men  will  rcnjcmber  when 
it  was  done  and  who  did  it. ; 

The  Apollo  program  i.s  approaching  the 
critical  period  of  grotmd  and  flight  test- 
ing that  will  prove  out  the  design  and 
development  of  the  Apollo  hardware. 
Since  Apollo  is  both  the  focus  of  our  en- 
tire space  effort  and  the  most  costly  pro- 
gram in  the  budget,  your  committee 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  e.xamining  this 
program  and  found  it  .sound  and  ably 
managed. 

The  national  space  program  consists 
of  more  than  Gemini  and  Apollo — the 
manned  space  flight  effort.s. 


The  1966  NASA  budget  provides  funds 
for  the  continued  development  of  such 
promising  projects  as  weather  satellites; 
.solar,  astronomical,  and  geophysical 
observatories;  and  unmanned  flights  ta 
the  Moon  and  the  near  planets. 

The  budget  provides  funds  for  ad- 
vanced research  in  the  fields  of  aeronau- 
tics, nuclear  and  chemical  propulsion;, 
and  auxiliary  power  sy.stcms. 

NASA's  interest  in  directly  bringing 
the  bonefits  of  the  space  age  to  our  uni- 
versities and  business  communities  is  re- 
flected in  its  sustaining  university  and 
technology  titilization  programs. 

Finally,  the  budget  provides  funds  for 
facilities  in  which  to  carry  out  NASA's 
v/ork,  and  for  salaries  and  the  other  ad- 
ministrative expenses  involved  in  em- 
ployins  nearly  34.000  men  and  women  to 
carry  out  the  pro'uam. 

The  construction  of  facilities  authori- 
zation has  gone  down  from  $716,060,000 
in  fiscal  year  1964.  to  $262,880,500  in  fis- 
cal year  1965,  tc  the  $67,376,350  recom- 
mended by  your  committee  for  fi.scal  year 
1966. 

NASA  stalled  7  years  auo  with  a  few 
small  facilities  inherited  from  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, and  later  picked  up  some  facilities 
from  the  Defense  Department.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  NASA  has  had  to 
construct  its  own  space  age  facilities. 
That  ta.sk  is  nearly  done,  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  reduced  construction  of 
facilities  budget. 

The  act  also  includes  foui  minor  legis- 
lative changes.  One  of  them  expresses 
the  seiise  of  the  Congress  that  the  na- 
tional interest  would  benefit  from  wider 
distribution  of  Governn»ent  research  and 
development  funds.  Your  committee 
amended  the  House  language  so  that  it 
cannot  be  implied  that  the  Congress 
favors  overturning  long-established  pro- 
curement resulations,  or  that  Congress 
no  longer  wants  NASA  to  obtain  max- 
imum value  for  the  taxpayers'  dollars  in 
awarding  contracts. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  since  it  was  cre- 
ated and,  while  we  have  worked  dili- 
gently in  the  past  on  similar  bills,  I 
cannot  remember  a  time  when  a  NASA 
authorization  bill  has  received  the  scru- 
tiny that  we  have  given  it  this  year. 

As  a  preliminary,  the  committee  held 
hearings  on  space  launch  vehicles  on 
January  26  and  27.  Witnesses  from 
both  NASA  and  DOD  were  heard.  The 
committee  was  aiixious  to  learn  about 
the  development  of  these  vehicles  by 
these  agencies  and  particularly  about  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  between 
them. 

The  committee  began  it-s  hearings  en 
the  authorization  bill  on  March  8  and 
held  10  days  of  open  hearings,  1  day  of 
classified  hcarin'^'s,  and  2  days  of  execu- 
tive .session  before  reporting  this  bill. 
These  hearings  are  printed  in  three  parts, 
and  a  copy  of  each,  along  with  the  re- 
port, is  on  each  Senator's  desk. 

In  part  1  of  its  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee reviewed  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
grams, looking  particularly  hard  at  the 
management  of  those  programs.  In  the 
second  part  of  its  hearings,  the  commit- 
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t:e  reviev.-ed  in  detail  NASA's  budget  re- 
quest. Part  3  of  the  hearings  contains 
material  discussing  NASA's  post-Apollo 
plans. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  is  gen- 
erally .sati.sfied  with  NAS.\'s  manape- 
mcnt  of  its  current  protect i^.  We  cx- 
lamined  critioi.'m  that  NASA  was  siK-nd- 
jing  too  much  on  ceKain  pro,; rams— such 
ns  Apollo — and  not  enough  on  others— 
Eiuch  as  advanced  aeronautical  rf- 
geayeh — and  concluded  that  NASA's 
budget  provided  a  wcU-balanced  pro- 
pram  with.in  the  sco.oe  of  what  must  be 
limited  funds. 

!  The  NASA  undertakings  for  which 
$omc  critics  believe  too  little  is  being 
SDcnt  are  being  carried  out  in  some  form 
%y  other  agencies  as  v.  ell.  For  example, 
advanced  aeronautical  research  is  being 
done  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
Federal'  Aviation  A':,ency  among  others, 
and  research  in  space  nuclear  auxiliary' 
po,,ver— SNAP— is  being  performed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Space  projects  require  years  of  lead- 
time  to  build  tlie  launch  vehicles  and 
spacecraft,  to  train  the  men,  and  to  de- 
velop the  telcmetric  instruments  needed. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  an  embarrassing  and 
costly  pause  in  our  ellorts  to  understand 
space  and  learn  to  operate  spacecraft 
in  that  environment,  then  decisions  re- 
garding post-Apollo  space  activities 
must  be  made  soon,  and  NAS.\  should 
give  Con:?ress  all  of  the  facts  relating  to 
alternatives  being  con.'^idered.  We  feel 
this  is  c.'^pecially  necessary  for  future 
manned  space  flight  projects. 

We.  therefore,  urge  NASA  to  present 
a  wcll-balancod  post-Apollo  prcgiam  uj 
the  Congress  at  an  early  date,  and  m 
any  event  not  later  than  the  1967  bv.dgcl. 
Any  criticism,  however,  does  not.  Mr. 
President  detract  from  the  soundness  of 
NASA's  1966  buduet.  as  unanimously 
reported  out  to  this  body  by  your 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  is  proud 
Of  the  fine  job  NASA  has  done  in  prepar- 
ing this  budget,  and  recommends  to  the 
Senate  that  it  approve  H.R.  7717  as 
amended. 

In  addition  to  report  No.  188.  your 
committee  has  prepared  a  detailed  stmi- 
mary  of  its  actions  in  regard  to  H.R. 
7717.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  appear  in  the  Recghd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  svmi- 
mary  v;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud,  as  follows: 

Ex.rL/.>;.^Tio>.'  OF  rs;!:  B11.1. 
Tlie  total  amount  of  money  requested  for 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  19GG  is  $5,196,826,350. 
This  amount  is  divided  into  liirec  main  cate- 
gories: Rf'serirch  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  f;icUilies,  and  adniinisir.ilive  opera- 
tions. 

RESE.^RCH      AICD     DEVELOr:vIE-'IT 

For  research  and  development  the  request 
is  $4,533,350,000  which  is  divided  into  five 
main  areas:  Manned  .'pace  flight,  space 
science  and  applications,  advanced  research 
and  technology,  tracking  and  dat.a  acqviisi- 
t:on,  and  technology  utilization. 

Manned  space  flight 

For  manned  space  flight  the  request  is 
$3,225,485,000.  Tlie  major  programs  are  tlie 
Gemini,  Apollo,   and  adv.mced  missions. 


Gemini,  $242,100,000 
Gemini  is  our  two-manned  Fpace  flight 
program  wlioso  objectives  are  to  dc-.elop  a 
capahility  to  conduct  .>:pcc.fic  e:-rperiment.s 
in  .stipport  of  Apolla  and  Dcp-.rtment  of  De- 
fense programs,  and  for  scientific  invcsnga- 
lions.  Gemini  will  develop  capabilities  for 
fl.ghts  up  to  2-weeV:s  duration,  rendezvous 
;uKt  ciocking  procedures,  .<;pricecraft  maneu- 
\ering,  extra-vohicuiar  activity,  and  con- 
tro.led  reentry. 

Toe  Hou.':e  approved  this  item  as  requested 
by  N.\SA  and  your  committee  concurs. 
ApoUo.  .$2,973,385,000 
Apoi'.o,  the  Nation's  moEt  nmbitiotts  space 
program,  is  designed  to  land  astronauts  on 
the  Moon  and  return  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  More  imporUint,  however,  is  the 
i.irgcr  goal  o:  developing  a  broad  national 
capability  for  m.^nned  rpace  exploration  aiul 
to  achieve  a  position  of  Icaderslnp  for  rhe 
United  States.  Tlie  ApjUo  proirram  is  an  ex- 
t'Mi^ive  one  which  requires  the  develojjment 
of  new  boosters  and  engines,  more  .'ophis- 
ticatcd  and  reliable  5pacc:raft,  a  highly  com- 
plex Itniar  landing  craft,  and  advanced  re- 
entry systems.  In  a'idition.  there  is  tinder 
construction  a.  vast  network  of  trround-basecl 
facilities,  including  manufacturing  plants. 
test  .'.tand-;.  launch  facilities  and  tracking 
stations.  At  its  apex  then,  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram will  provide  for  this  Nation  an  exten- 
sive capability  to  undertake  a  variety  of 
future  alternatives  for  space  exploration  and 
exp!oitat!o:i. 

The  Hou.5e  recivccd  the  request  for  Apoilo 
by  S30  mi'.Uun  m  an  across-the-board  cut. 
T.ho  ccniinitlco  recognized  th.it  the  Apollo 
program  is  entering  the  critical  period  of 
grouud  and  fiighi  testing  to  pro\c  out  the 
dtsijn  ard  dc.elopn-.cnt  of  the  Apollo  hard- 
ware. Consequently,  your  conunittce  be- 
lieved that,  with  respect  to  this  portion  of 
the  program,  NASA  should  have  adequate 
fandr,  to  fully  sujjport  the  lest  program  and 
aico  be  equipped  to  undertake  reniedi-.l  ac- 
tion promptly  if  such  is  Indicated  by  test 
reaults.  For  this  reason,  your  committee  re- 
stored the  $30  million  House  reduction. 
However,  it  was  noted  that  a  total  cf  $58 
million  was  included  in  the  combined  Apollo 
and  advar.ce-i  missions  program  requests  for 
studies  of  future  manned  missions.  In  view 
of  the  level  of  planning  effort  and  the 
substantial  funds  authorized  for  such  ttudy 
work  in  prior  years,  it  appeared  that  the  fiscal 
year  19G6  request  was  excessive  and  there- 
fore your  ccmniiitce  reduced  the  funds  for 
Apolio  extension  syi-tems  from  S43  mil'.ion 
to  $24  million,  a  reduction  cf  50  percent. 
Advanced  Mission  Studies.  $10  Million 
This  program  provides  funds  to  allow 
NASA  to  study  possible  advanced  manned 
space  systems  which  might  be  needed  in  the 
lutiirc. 

The  I^->use  approved  this  item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 

.  Space  scicrccs  end  applications 

For  space  sciences  and  applications  the 
request  is  $773,015,000.  The  major  programs 
are  physics  .nnd  ai-tronon-.y,  lunar  and  plane- 
tary oxpiora;.on.  suitaining  xiniversity  pro- 
gram, lau:ich  vehicle  development,  launch 
vehicle  procurement,  bioscicnce,  meteorolog- 
ical satellites,  communication  satellites,  and 
appiications    technology   satellites. 

Physics  and  Astronomy.  S165.900.000 

This  program  is  designed  to  gain  knowl- 
edge about  the  space  environment  of  the 
earth,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ef!ect 
of  solar  activities.  Research  is  conducted  in 
the  upper  atmosphere,  the  ionsphere,  and 
-space  with  a  variety  of  vehicles  including 
balloons,  airplanes,  and  sounding  rockets,  as 
well  as  satellites  and  space  probes.  Major 
projects  in  this  program  are  the  solar  ob- 
servatories, astronomical  observatories,  geo- 
physical observatories  and  the  Explorer 
series. 


Tlie  House  reduced  this  item  by  $6.2  mil- 
lion, the  amount  irientifted  with  the  fifth 
orbitine-  astronomical  observatory,  since  this 
observatory  is  not  scheduled  until  1963. 
Your  committee  concurs. 

In  addition,  the  Hcu.=e  believed  the  S5.4 
million  aiiociated  with  the  seventh  orbiting 
gc  phy.'jtcjl  observatory  should  be  deleted 
because  the  launch  scheciule  appeared  overly 
ambitiotis. 

YoUr  committee  believes  that  the  more  that 
is  known  about  the  tpace  environment  be- 
twc'cr.  the  earth  and  the  moon,  the  less  will 
be  the  ri.  ks  invched  for  the  Ajiol'.o  astronauts 
v.'ho  will  soc  n  be  traver.-ing  this  region.  Con- 
E^quetiiiy,   this   55.4   mil'lLii   was   restored. 

Lunar  and  Planetary  E.xploration, 
$213,yi5,6oO 
These  programs  are  designed  for  unmanned 
exploration  of  the  moon,  space  beyond  the 
morn,  and  liie  planet.';.  The  objective  of  the 
lunar  program  is  to  obtain  data  on  the  struc- 
ture arid  tcpograpliy  ol  the  lunar  surface, 
including  tiie  physical,  chemical,  geodetic, 
and  graviiationai  properties.  The  three  proj- 
ects in  the  lunar  progr.-.ni  are  the  Ranger 
(now-  completed  I ,  the  Surveyor,  which  will 
soft  land  on  the  moon,  and  the  lunar  or- 
biter,  wiiich  will  orbjt  the  moon  taking  pic- 
tures. Tlie  planetary  programs  have  so  far 
concentrated  on  the  two  nearest  planets. 
Venus  and  Mar=.  The  successful  Mariner  II 
flight  to  Venus  returned  an  enorm.ous 
amou'it  of  new  information  about  that 
planet.  The  Mariner  IV,  launched  lest  No- 
vember, i.s  e;':pec'.ed  to  rendezvous  with  Mars 
ill  Jtily  of  this  year  and  will  complete  that 
prcgra.ni. 

The  next  planetary  project  is  the  Voyager 
which  is  being  initiated  this  year  and  with 
an  inili.il  operational  flight  to  Mars  in  1971. 
Also  Included  in  this  category  are  the 
Pi<jrieer  mi.<s;ons  which  are  designed  to  ob- 
tain other  important  data  on  the  interplane- 
tary media.  Other  strdies  are  being  made 
for  possible  future  fifchts  closer  to  the  Sun 
and  farther  away  than  Mars. 

NA.SA  requested  $4  million  for  a  lunar  rov- 
ing vehicle  to  be  utilized  in  the  later  Sur- 
veyor flights.  The  House  reduced  this 
arnount  by  $1.5  million,  recommending  that 
the  remaining  $2.5  million  be  used  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  the  concept  in  greater  de- 
tail, together  with  a  reconsideration  of  the 
need.     Your  committee   concurs. 

The  House  also  reduced  $1  million  for  ini- 
tiation of  block  n  lunar  orbiters,  stating 
that  they  were  not  convinced  of  the  need. 
Your  committee  concurs. 

The  Voy.ager  is  a  new  program,  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  which  wall  probably  exceed 
$1  billion.  Consequently,  your  committee 
has  strongly  urged  NASA  to  submi;  this 
project  as  "a  "separate  line  item  in  succeeding 
budget  requests. 

Bioscienccf  $31. 500.000 
This  program  is  designed  to  gain  informa- 
tion regarding  life  "procesEes  outside  the 
earths  environment.  It  will  provide  a  better 
b.isic  understanding  of  these  processes,  as 
weU  as  develop  information  essential  to  long- 
duration  manned  space  flight.  Much  of  the 
research  is  ground-based,  but  also  included 
is  the  biosatellite  program.  The  bicsate!- 
lite  will  be  a  recoverable  capsule  designed  to 
orbit  for  periods  of  from  3  to  30  days.  It 
wiU  investigate  effects  ol  the  space  eriviron- 
ment  en  lower  forms  of  life,  plants,  small 
animals,  and  primates. 

The  House  approved  this  item  as  re- 
quested by  NASA  and  your  committee  con- 
curs. 

Meteorological  S.-.tellite.-.  $42,700,000 
This  progr.im  is  designed  to  develop  satel- 
lites Which  will  take  sophisticated  measure- 
ments Of  the  earth's  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. The  highly  successful  Tiros  project 
is  nearing  the  end  of  Its  development  period 
and   is   due   to   become   a   totally   operational 
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svstom  under  the  U.S.  \Ve..ti>ei-  Burc;ai  at 
tiie  beginning  of  lOOG.  NASA  v.ill  continue 
to  do  advanoed  meteoroKjgicnl  Satellite  rc- 
searcu  with  the  Nlmbu.s  pi()f;rani.  In  riudi- 
tion  NASA  conducts  u  subKlantiiil  meteoro- 
los^iL-al  i'ouncUng  loclcol  proirr.un  dr-signcd  to 
obiain  inlormution  ia  tne  areas  from  .10  to 
6'.)  miles  above  the  earth's  surface. 

The  House  apnroved  this  item  as  requested 
b\    XASA  aj'.d   your   coinniUioe   concurs. 
Comniunlcntton  Satcllilcs.  $2,800,000 
Thi.s    proirram    is   dCFigtied    to    assure    the 
dc\t'lonnienl  of    the   technolc-y   <i   co.amu- 
uications     EateHitcs     and     satellite     systems 
which     mr.v     bo     required     in     the     future. 
NASA's  cfTo.ts  in  this  i^rca  li.v'J  btcn  .-^h  trply 
reduced    in    recct    ye;>rs   as   a    rc-ull   of    the 
e^iiabUshinent  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite   Corp       Also    included    in    this    area    is 
NASA's   preliminary   research   into   the    pcs- 
sib:!ity  of  the  deveiopment  ol  a  navigational 
■=.itfllt"te    system,    alth^vii^h   no    ii:m    program 
h.i!?  vet  been  approved. 

Tlie  House  approved  this  Uoir.  as  rccpicsted 
bv  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 

Under  the  commtinicutions  sitellite  pro- 
Er;m  .there  are  included  $400,000  in  funds 
■for  "navigation  satellite  systrm"  feasibility 
studies 

The    idea    of    a    naviuMtion   satellite    goes 
b-ck  for  almost   a   hundred  years,  and   in- 
deed   the  Navy  now  h:^>  an  npcrptional  sys- 
tem   of    such    satellites    although    many    of 
thij   details    are   clasLilird.      From    testimony 
-e-eiveU    by    the    committee    it    appcnr.s    that 
a    nonmilitr.ry    navipation    satellite    sy.?tem 
could  *'nmil  the  'TowinE!  nerd  for  commercial 
navigational  aids  us    voU  a.s  lor  air  and  sea 
traffic  control,  rescue  missions,  and  so  forth. 
There    curreatlv    e\-ist.=-.    a    Joint    Niivigatii-n 
S.Ttellite   Committee,   chiired    by   NASA   with 
five    other    agencies    participalin-j:     Interior, 
Treasury     Defense,    Commerce,    and    FAA. 
This  Jcnnt  Committee   is  inve^.t'-natins   the 
i-a«=ibility  of  such  a  svstcm  and  is  prepai  ur; 
a    reporr    due   to   be    completed    during    the 
-econd  half  of  calendar  year  10C.5.     In  testi- 
mony   su'omitted    for    the    record,    however. 
NASA  made  the  following  stiitemenl:   "The 
Joint  Navigation  Satellite  Committee  is  not 
C'.n.^iderinl  national   policy   nor   who   might 
b"  rpcpon4blc  for  establi=;hii;e:  or  controlUnK; 
nn'onfrational    .svstem.      'Hie    Committee's 
repo-i  will  be  furiii-hed  to  the  agency  heads 
represented  on  the  Joint  NaU-ation  Satellite 
Committee  for  any  implementation  of  enort 
bv  the  respective  agencies   *    »    *.    The  man- 
date for   the  establishment   of  policy   ' 
i=    very    broad    among    the    charters    of    the 
variotis  Government  agencies." 

Yotir  committee  respectfully  submits  that 
national  policy  concerning  a  global  system 
is  nor  likelv  to  be  established  by  sending  a 
r-port  to  si.x  asencv  he.ads  and  waiting  for 
■implementation  oi  effort  by  the  respective 
agencies." 

It  is  therefore  requ-:.;ted  tliat  30  days  ait-er 
the  submission  of  tiie  Joint  Navigation  Satel- 
i'ix;  Cjmmittee's  report  tj  the  agency  heads. 
but  not  later  than  J.-.uuary  30,  1066.  NASA 
rep.ort  to  the  Congrrs-s  on  whether  any  steps 
are  being  taken  to  esUiblish  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  toward  a  glob.il  navigation 
s.nellite  svstem. 

Your  committee  believes  th.-.t  a  naviga- 
tion satellite  system  might  v.el!  become  an- 
o-her  usctul  application  of  sp.^cc  technology 
whereby  tiie  public  interest  would  be  served 
and  that  establishment  of  national  policy 
will  be  nece.ssary  if  suc'n  a  system  is  lo  he 
a  I.' v  el  oped. 

Applications  Technolo<jy  Satellites, 
$28,700,000 
This  progTiim  is  designed  to  improve  the 
technology  of  satellite  operation  for  possible 
use  in  a  ntimber  of  advanced  applications 
svstcms.  There  is  need  both  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  NASA  for  improved 
spacecraft  technology  in  the  are.is  of  stabili- 


zation, orientation,  and  stationlieping  in 
orbits  no  to  synchronous  ultitudfcs.  Much 
eiTort  win  be  made  here  to  develop  gravity 
gradient  stabilization  controls,  electrical  sub- 

svste.ns,  sp.icecr.ut   antennas.   ;tiic!  ti'  study 


the   b.islc   nature  of  wave  prop.ir 

tlcularly    in    the    high    Ircciuenc 

Thc  Hou:;e  approved  this  item  a 


^tion.  par- 
j     bands. 
5  rcqucitcd 


by  NASA  and  your  co.nniiltcc  com  :urs 
Launch  Vehicle  Development,  $fi  (.600.000 
riie  purp'.sc  of  this  program  is 


l.iur..h  vehicles  in  order  lo  in.su; 
will  b.:-  available  to  mift  nr,  lui 
menis.  Currently  only  the  Cent 
is  bring  developed  undtr  tliis  cnt 


to  develop 
i  that  they 
:in  rcviuire- 
;iur  veliicle 
:.( gory.    The 


Scout  "imd    Deli.i.    previously    do  .eloped    in 


this  fashion,  are  now  procured 
nc.\t  calegi>ry  lus  completely 
vehicles. 

During  its  l.nmcli  vehicle  hc;-.ri|igs  in  Jan 
uary  of  this  year  the  committee  '"" 

that  both  DOD  and  NASA  believ 


ietcrmincd 
!d  that  the 


latmch     ve'nicUs     curreiuly     ope:  atlonal     or 


tuiUer    de\elopinent.   would   adeq 
p.jrt    tiie    national   requirements 


encc.     The 
felt    that 


as.sessed    a 


sL.Micd  through   197:3,     Your  committee  be 
lieves    that   K.'i.SA,    in   complete    cooperation 
with  DOD.  sliould  m;;int:.in  a  su]  .porting  re- 
Ec.rcii   and    tcchnolngv   progr.im.   on    launch 
vehicle    requirements    and    devcl  jpments    to 
provide  a  solid   ba.se   for  continuing  a   high 
level    of   launch   vehicle    compe 
House,    as  a   result   of    its   revie"  i' 
fnis    activity    was    more    properly     in     the 
province  of  the  OfTioe  of  Advanc5d  Research 
av»d     Technology,     nnd.     that     seme     overlap 
c.Ki.sled   betweoi    th;3   program  a  ad   the  sus- 
t.iiiung  enginterinj   and   mnintMiance   por- 
tion of  the  l.iuiich  vehicle  proci  rement  pro 
gram.      Accordingl\-,    the    Hou-sq 
.S3  million  reduciion. 

During  committee  bearings  i  was  deter- 
mined that  NASA  paid  in  nsc|il  year  1064 
over  S170  million  to  the  DOD  tor  DOD-de- 
veloped  latmch  vehicles  and  nssociated 
launch  services.  NASA  ofTicirils  have  stated 
that  among  existin-?  military  and  NASA 
launch  vehicles,  continuing  stildies  are  be- 
ing undertaken  to  strengtheu  aid  improve 
the  compo.?ition  and  capability  of  the  vehi- 
cles. It  is  not  infrequent  to  fijid  one  stage 
of  a  launch  vehicle  NASA  deve!©pfd  and  an- 
other compatible  stage  a  dcvel'ipment  of  the 
military.  Studies  concerning  the  compati- 
bilitv  of  vehicles  and  modificaiion  require- 
ments are  a  necc?sary  effort  toward  the 
long-term  goal  of  standardizint  our  launcli 
vehtcle  family.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
restored  this  reduction. 


under    the 
developed 


lately  sup- 
now    envi- 


Launch  Vehicle  Procurement.  6170,700,000 
All  launch  vehicles  which  ate  purchased 
for  use  for  unmanned  space  Imissions  arc 
included  in  this  heading.  Velilcles  current- 
ly being  procured  are  Scout,  I  Delta,  Thor- 
A'ena.    Allas-Ageiia,    and    Atlai-Centaur. 

In     fiscal     year     1066,     NASA     established 
launch    vehicle    prcKuren^cnt    as    a    sepaxate 
program     ra.-her     than     inclviiing     vehicle 
funds    in   tho   ass.ciated   scicnjtific   program 
request.     Tliis  change  was  maoe  to  coincide 
with    launch    vehicle    procurement    practice 
and     to     facilitate     cmbinhig     procurement 
quantities  of  launch  vehicles.  1  In  lUs  review 
of  this  program,  your  committee  noted  that 
SIO  8  million  was  included  under  Centaur  to 
initiate  Atlas  vehicle  procurement   for   Sur- 
veyor   flights    beyond    No.    10   to   effect    pro- 
ctiVemcnt   economies    through    placement   of 
the   largest   prjssible   order   for  Atla.s   vehicles 
at  one    time.     While   the   committee   agrees 
with  the  principle  of  reducing  cosi,«,  it  doe.s 
not     believe      vehicle     proctirgment      should 
precede  that  of  tlie  spacecraft,  now  funded, 
throut-'h   No.    10   only.   particuUirly  since   the 
committee   has  some  reservations   about   the 
need  for  all  17  Surveyor  flisihts.     Therefore, 
your  committee  recommends  n  reduction  of 
$10.8  million  in  the  Centaur  account. 

The  House  made  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction   of   $.5    million    in    NASA's   total   re- 


quest of  $194  a  million  for  "launch  vehicle 
procurement."  This  reduction  was  made  be- 
catise  the  Hou.sc  believed  that  the  requested 
amount  wa.s  ba.sed  upon  overly  ambitious 
latmch  schedules,  thereby  overstating  cur- 
rent funding  requirfinenls  for  launch  velii- 
clcs  and,  in  addUion,  noted  that  imobh- 
gated  funds  remained  in  this  account. 
Your  committee  concurs  in  this  $5  million 
reduction. 

The  House  also  reduced   by  $10  million  a 
$19.4  million  request  for  susi  .lining  cnginecr- 
ini/  and  maintenance  contaiiu-d  in  the  Ceii- 
t  im-  procuremer.t   request  on  the  basis  that 
NASA,  because  of  a  ?59.G  niilHon  request  lor 
Centaur    developni."nt.    still    considers    this 
vehicle    in    development.      Your    cnmmilice 
coucuis   that  such  a  large   request  for  sus- 
taiiung  engineering  and  maintenance  is  not 
aporopriate   until  a  vehicle  is  fully  opera- 
tional.    However,   on   May   6.    1965,   the   Co- 
chairmen    of    the    Aeronautics    and    Astro- 
nautics   Coordinating    Board— the    Associate 
Administrator,    NASA,    and    the    Dirtctor    oC 
Defense    Research    and    Kngmecrinv,',    DOD— 
concurred  that  modifications  to  the  standard 
AtlJis  launch  vehicle  leading  lo  the  SLV  3X 
configuration  arc  consistent  with  the  proper 
olijcctivcs  of  the  nation.il  launch  vehicle  pro- 
pram.      Tliis    action,    on    w-hich    NASA    and 
DOD  are  about  to  proceed,  involves  an  up- 
rating  of  the  Atlas  standard  launch  vehicle 
*  SLV  3 1    lo  pro' ide   additional   booster  ca- 
pability.   Aside  from  the  fact  thai  this  added 
capability    will    be    available    lor    all    Atlas 
laiuich  vehicle  combinations.  NASA  believes 
this  bris  particular  merit   in  providing  a  bet- 
ter   margin    on    booster    capability    for    the 
Surveyor  mission.    Tlie  crtst  of  these  modifi- 
cations is  estimated  at  S15  million,  and  there- 
fore your  committee  recommi  ikIs  a  res' ora- 
tion of  the  SIO  million  Hou.so  cut  to  Cfirnien- 
sate  in  part  for  this  work. 

Therefore,  a  total  reduction  of  .$1DB  n.il- 
lion  is  recommended  in  the  launch  vehicle 
procurement  program. 

Svistaining  University  Programs,  $46  Million 
This  program  is  designed  to  strengthen 
university  participation  in  acronatitical  and 
space  sciences,  as  well  as  to  help  supjvrt 
NASA's  repcarch  activities.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided in  three  main  areas. '^to  increase  the 
future  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers  by 
providing  graduate  fellowships,  to  help  build 
specialized  lalx-ratorits  where  \ugcntly 
needed,  and  lo  provide  research  grants  to 
univcr.'.ilics  in  support  of  NAS.Vs  programs. 
The  House  approved  this  item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 

Advauccd  research  and  Icclmohxjy 
For  advanced  research  and  technology  the 
request   is   $283,900,000.     This   research   will 
provide  the  neces.sary  technological  founda- 
tion for  futtn-c  space  projects.     Major  pro- 
grams are  basic  research,  space  vehicle  sys- 
tems,    electronic     systems,     human     factor 
systems     nuclear-electric    systems,    nuclear 
rockets,     chemical     propulsion,     solar     and 
chemical  pow'er,  and  acronauiics. 
Space  Vehicle  Systems  Program.  $35,000,000 
The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  Identify 
and  solve   critical   problems  as.sociatod   with 
space  vehicle  syr  tcms.     These  are  problems 
related    to  launch   and   ascent   through   the 
atmosphere,  fiight  through  space,  entry  into 
tiie  atmosphere  of  earth  or  other  planets,  and 
landing.      For   ex.imple.    during   launch   and 
ascent    there  are   such   problems  as   grouna- 
wind    loads,    mechanical    vibration,    intense 
acoustic    noi.se.    wind    gradient    aloft,    p^o- 
pellant      sloshing,      and      so      forth.     Flight 
through    space    involves    problems    of    high- 
energy  radiations,  meteorites,  high  vacuum, 
temperature   extremes,   zero   gravity,   and   so 
forth.    Return  into  the  atmosphere  is  ch.^r- 
acterized  by  problems  associated  with  high- 
speed reentry,  intense  heating,  and  so  forth. 
Researcli  iviust  be  carried  out  in  acrothermo- 
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dynamics,  structures,  and   many  associated 
disciplines  in  order  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  Hou.':e  r.pproved  this  Item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 

Electronic  Systems  Program,  $34,400,000 

Electrical  systems  of  one  kind  or  another 
make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  all  launch 
vehicles  and  spacecraft.  Much  Is  yet  to  be 
IcarneJ  about  the  operation  of  these  systems, 
particularly  in  the  space  environment.  This 
research  is"  necessaiy  in  order  to  a.ssure  the 
availabilitv  of  reliable  :.nd  efncient  electrical 
components  for  future  aeronautical  space 
night  missions.  Research  is  conducted  on  the 
problems  of  guidance,  control,  communica- 
tions, tracking,  instrumentation,  and  data 
processing  svstcms. 

The  House  approved  this  item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 
Human  Factor  Systems  Program,  $14,900,000 

S->ace  is  a  hostile  environment  for  man. 
NASA's  research  on  human  factors  is  de- 
signed to  define  man's  reaction  to  this  en- 
vironment, to  find  out  how  best  to  protect 
him  and  provide  the  necessary  techncjlog^- 
to  develop  equij^mcnt  for  this  purpo.se.  and 
to  di.scover  how  best  to  use  man's  unique  ca- 
pabilities in  a  man-machine  .<=ystcm.  The 
an.=-Avcrs  io  these  questions  will  help  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  man's  usefulness  in  space 
in  relation  to  the  weight  and  cost  consider- 
ations of  the  equipment  to  keep  him  there. 
Research  is  being  conducted  in  electronics, 
physics,  engineering,  psychology,  biology,  and 
nearly  every  field  of  medicine. 

The  House  approved  this  Item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 

Basic  Research  Program.  $22  Million 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  learn 
more  about  the  nature  of  physical  and  math- 
ematical sciences.  Such  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  current  and  fu- 
ture aircraft  and  spacecraft.  Research  is 
conducted  on  the  nature  of  materials,  elec- 
trophvsics,  superconductivity,  fluid  physics, 
magnetohydro<lynamics,  plasma  flows,  math- 
ematics, and  .so  forth. 

The  House  approved  this  item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 

Nuclear-Electric  Sy.slems  Program,  $27 
Million 
All  space  systems  must  have  power  for  the 
operation  of  equipment.  NASA,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is 
developing  a  series  of  nuclear-electric  systems 
that  will  be  quite  useful  in  supplying  power 
lor  this  purpose.  Also,  an  advanced  ion  or 
electrical  propulsion  system  would  require  a 
large  amount  of  power  which  could  only  be 
obtained  from  a  large  nuclear-electric  source. 
Large  systems  might  also  be  useful  In  the 
operation  of  a  lunar  base  or  a  large  space  sta- 
tion at  some  future  date. 

Tlie  President  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
10C6  did  not  include  funds  for  the  NASA 
effort  on  the  SNAP-8  nuclear  power  system 
and  said  that  this  project  would  be  ter- 
minated. Consequently  no  authorization  for 
a  NASA  effort  on  this  project  was  requested. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  Indicates 
that  the  decision  to  terminate  t>^e  NASA 
portion  of  this  procram  was  made  for  ad- 
ministrative budgetary  reasons  only.  The 
AEC,  however,  would  continue  development 
of  the  nuclear  reactor  for  the  SNAP-8  sys- 
tems during  fiscal  year  1966  at  a  request  level 
of  .$9.5  million. 

Subsequent  questioning  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  about  the  specifics  of  termina- 
tion activity  resulted  in  the  presentation  of 
a  termination  plrin  designed  to  realize  the 
maximum  technical  return  from  develop- 
ment activitv  to  date.  Authority  of  $2.15 
million  to  support  the  SNAP-8  project  to 
a  logical  technical  termination  point  was  re- 
programed  within  the  fiscal  year  1965  nuclear 
electric  systems  program  account  and  the 
committee  has  been  notified  that  money  to 
fund  the  termination  plan  will  be  transferred 


into  the  SNAP-8  account  from  the  fiscal  year 
1965  tracking  and  date  acquisition  program 
account. 

It  Is  clear  from  testimony  that  the  SNAP-8 
represents  the  only  current  development 
program,  as  well  as  the  only  reasonably 
available  potential  source,  for  supporting  the 
large  electrical  power  requirements — 35-kilo- 
watt  range — for  extended  space  missions. 
Further,  this  cfincellatlon  occurs  after  NASA 
has  had  approximately  S60.7  million  approved 
for  the  development  of  SNAP-8,  and  AEC 
about  $46.2  milUon— a  total  of  S106.9  million, 
most  of  which  has  been  obligated. 

The  House  recommended  that  the  project 
be  continued  and  authorized  $6  million  for 
the  SNAP-8  above  the  budget  request  lor 
nuclear-electric  systems.  In  addition,  it 
recommended  that  an  additional  $2  million 
Of  the  approved  amount  for  nuclear-electric 
systems  also  be  allocated  to  SNAP-8.  Your 
committee  docs  not  concur  in  these  recom- 
mendations. 

For  your  committee,  tliis  was  a  most  diffi- 
ctilt    decision  to  make.     However,   the  com- 
mittee anpreciates   that  the   application  lor 
the  SNAP  8  system  is  probably  in  the  post- 
1970  time  frame  and.  tnerefore.  the  termina- 
tion does  not  immediately  restrict  a  capabil- 
ity  urgentlv   needed  at  this  time.     Further, 
your    committee    does    recognize    that   budg- 
etery  circumstances  may  necessitate  choices 
in  tiie  overall  national  interest;  however,  it 
regrets  that  we  have  to  take  calculated  risk 
on  the  availability  of  this  system  to  be  ready 
when    needed.     Therefore,    your    committee 
urges    that    the    Administration    restudy    its 
decision   to  terminate  this  program  and  not 
hesitate    to    reinstate    this    program    at    the 
earliest    opportunity    if    it    Is    found    that 
auxiliary  power  systems  of  at  least  35  kilo- 
watts will  probably  be  required  before  1975. 
If   at   any   time   a   decision   is  made  that  the 
SNAP-8  svstem  might  be  needed  to  support 
the  Nation's  space  program  to  help  achieve 
our  objective   of   becoming  preeminent   in 
space,  vour  committee  is  prepared  to  consider 
any  reqviest  for  additional  authority  lor  the 
SNAP-8  project  which  the  President  would 
want  to  make  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Nuclear  Rockets  Program.  $58  Million 
Virtuallv  all  space  scientists  agree  that 
Ititure  space  travel  will  require  the  use  ol 
nuclear  rockets  because  ol  their  much  more 
efficient  utilization  ol  luel.  Consequently, 
NASA,  in  conjunction  wuth  the  AEC.  is  exert- 
ing a  substantial  effort  to  develop  a  solid 
core  nuclear  rocket  system  so  that  It  will  be 
available  when  needed.  In  general,  the  AEC 
is  responsible  lor  development  ol  the  nuclear 
core  while  NASA  is  responsible  lor  the  engine, 
pumps,  piping,  and  other  hardware  that 
would  constitute  a  system. 

NASA  is  also  spending  a  small  amount  on 
advanced  concepts,  such  as  the  gaseous  core 
nuclear  engine  which  theoretically  oflers 
substantially  greater  efTiclencles  than  even 
the   solid  core  system. 

The  House  approved  this  item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 

Solar  and  Chemical  Power  Program 
$14,200,000 
At  present  most  ol  the  power  needed  to 
operate  on-board  equipment  for  the  space- 
craft is  supplied  by  batteries  or  solar  cells  or 
a  combination  ol  the  two.  In  spite  of  the 
high  efficiencies  ol  nuclear  systems,  and  be- 
cause ol  cost,  weight,  size,  and  other  con- 
siderations. It  is  anticipated  that  chemical 
and  solar  power  systems  will  continue  to  .see 
wide  use.  In  this  area  NASA  is  continuing 
with  its  research  in  developing  better  bat- 
teries and  luel  cells  as  well  as  better  solar 
thermionic  and  solar  dynamic  systems.  In 
addition,  this  program  Includes  supporting 
research  on  conditioning,  distribution,  and 
control  of  electrical  power  throughout  the 
spacecralt  and  In  improving  the  reliability 
and  efficiency  of  related  equipment  such  as 


power   converters.   Inverters,   regulators,   and 
protective  devices. 

The  Houre  .approved  this  item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  concurs. 
Chemical  Propulsion  Program.  $36,200,000 
Despite  the  promise  of  nuclear  propulsion, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  widespread  need 
lor  chemical  propulsion  systems.  To  this 
end  NASA  i.^  continuing  with  high  energy 
liquid  and  solid  propellant  research.  a:s'j 
involved  are  the  design,  fabrication  and  test 
of  model  => stems  using  these  fuel-:  in  order 
to  meet  anticipated  requirements  for  later 
development   of   operational   engines. 

Two  of  the  projects  in  this  program  were 
not  approved  by  the  President  for  continua- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1966:  the  M-1  engine  and 
the  260-inch  large  solid  motor.  The  House 
approved  continuation  of  both  programs.  SI 5 
million  additional  for  the  M-1  and  $6.2  mil- 
lion additional  for  the  260-inch  solid. 

In  the  case  of  the  M-1,  the  termination 
was  made  lor  administrative  budgetery  rea- 
Eons.  and  subsequent  questioning  ol  NASA 
personnel  by  your  committee  resulted  in  the 
present.ation  ol  a  termination  plan  designed 
to  continue  the  current  effort  to  a  cutoff 
point  which  would  accrue  the  maximum 
technical  return  on  the  investment  to  date. 
This  termination  plan  in  lieu  ol  an  outright 
cancellation  necessitated  reprograming  by 
NASA  ol  $3  million  Irom  the  fiscal  year  1965 
M-1  construction  of  facilities  account  to  the 
M-1  R.  &  D.  account. 

This  engine  represents  the  only  very  high 
thrust  (1.500.000  pounds)  upper  stage  en- 
gine under  development  at  this  time;  how- 
ever, it  is  recognized  that  the  applications  re- 
quirement for  such  an  engine  would  occur 
in  the  po=t-1970  era  and  most  likely  in  the 
1975-80  time  frame.  Therefore,  although 
this  termination  does  not  deprive  the  Nation 
of  the  ability  to  support  a  currently  identi- 
fied upper  stage  mission  requirement,  the 
committee  relets  the  cancellation  of  de- 
velopment activity  which  might  well  play  a 
significant  role  In  our  national  space  capa- 
bility in  future  years.  Accordingly,  the 
committee,  although  it  does  not  concur  in 
the  House  recommendation,  urges  the  Admin- 
istration to  reassess  the  need  for  an  engine 
with  this  capability  and  If  found  necessary, 
particularlv  in  connection  with  post-ApoHo 
plans,  to  reinstate  this  program  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  committee  is  prepared  to  consider  any 
request  for  additional  authority  lor  the  M-1 
engine  project  which  the  President  would 
want  to  make  ol  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  case  ol  the  260-inch  large  solid  motor 
project  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  In 
June  1963,  a  large  solid  propellant  rocket 
motor  leasibilitv  demonstration  program  was 
initiated  by  NASA  and  the  Air  Force.  It  in- 
cUided  both  260-inch  diameter  and  156-inch 
diameter  solid  propellant  motors.  In  No- 
vember 1963.  the  Department  ol  Defense  re- 
quested that  NASA  fund  the  260-inch  solid 
motor  project  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  there- 
alter  with  the  DOD  continuing  to  fund  the 
156-inch  motor.  Consequently,  for  fiscal  year 
19G5  NASA  assumed  the  funding  for  the  260- 
inch  solid  motor  project  and  lor  that  project 
requested  $13  million  which  was  authorized 
bv  the  Congress. 

The  260-inch  solid  motor  project  is  an  ad- 
vanced research  and  development  project 
whose  objective  is  to  demonstrate  that  large 
solid  propellant  boosters  delivering  3  to  6 
million  pounds  ol  thrust  can  be  built  at  low 
cost,  on  a  predictable  schedule  and  with 
high  reliability. 

Testimony  belore  the  committee  is  that 
boosters  ol'this  size  would  be  useful— even 
necessarv — for  post-Apollo  manned  flight 
pron^ram's  and  that  studies  show  that  11  these 
large  solid  motors  can  be  successfully  de- 
veloped the  cost  ol  luture  space  vehicles  can 
be  substantially  reduced. 
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However,  no  fiscal  year  19G6  authorization 
was  requested  for  the  NASA  large  solid  motor 
project  as  the  President,  in  his  fiscal  year 
1D66  budget,  scheduled  the  project  for  t?r- 
mini^aion. 

The  Administrator  of  NASA  testified  that 
the  only  rer.son  that  the  President  did  not 
provide  funds  for  the  260-inch  solid  motor 
project  was  for  budget-Try  rer.sons  in  that 
tiicre  was  a  slrin;;;er-cy  of  funds  for  the  NASA 
fiscal  ye?.r  19G6  budget  and  NASA  docs  net 
now  have  an  established  requirement  for 
Iviurcli  vehicles  with  the  capability  of  t!ie 
26Ci-inch  solid  motor.  This  was  done  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  opening  5cu- 
ten.:e  in  NASA's  juslification  for  their  chem- 
ical propulsion  program  states.  "Propulsion 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  limitations  in 
capiibillty  for  exploring  space." 

The  260-inch  solid  motor  project  is  now  in 
phase  I,  which  will  culminate  in  firing  two 
half-length  260-inch  solid  motors  by  two 
contractors,  Thiokol  in  Brunswicli,  Ga..  and 
Aerojet  in  Miami.  Fla.  Under  the  NASA  ter- 
min.^tion  plan  for  this  project  this  demon- 
stration will  be  completed  at  abjut  the  end 
Of  December  1965  or  by  early  February  1966. 
At  the  completion  of  the  phase  I  portion 
of  the  260-inch  development  program  this 
year,  the  Government  will  have  expended 
S56.5  million  for  this  program.  In  addition, 
the  contractors  have  spent  substantial 
amounts  for  facilities  especially  tailored  to 
the  requirements  of  this  large  solid  rocket 
motor. 

Wlule  the  260-inch  solid  motor  project  has 
run  into  technical  problems  In  the  motor 
case  and  nozzle  fabrication  wl'ich  have 
stretched  out  the  program  by  6  months  and 
Increased  its  estimated  cost  to  completion 
to  $56.5  million,  or  $14.5  million  over  the  ini- 
tial negotiated  target  cost,  NASA  officials 
have  testified  that  no  insurmountable  tech- 
nical obstacles  have  appeared  and  tliat  thus 
far  the  program  has  proceeded  along  the 
planned  course. 

Your  committee  has  always  strongly  sup- 
ported NASA  propu'.sion  research  and  de- 
velopment. In  particular,  in  the  field  of 
chemical  propulsion  it  has  supported  the 
concurrent  development  of  the  large  solid 
propulsion  motor  with  the  large  liquid  en- 
gines and  stages. 

The  committee,  recognizing  this  need  sup- 
ported the  large  solid  motor  program  last 
year  and  said  In  Its  report  on  the  NASA  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1965:  "It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  phase  I  resulted  in  an  out- 
standing success,  a  decision  was  made  to  go 
Into  phase  11  and  then  the  agency  found 
that  there  was  not  adequate  funding  to  ac- 
complish an  orderly  transition." 

The  committee  believes  now  that  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  phase  I  resulted  In  an  out- 
standing success  and  the  administration  was 
in  a  position  where  It  was  unable  to  go  Into 
phase  n  because  adequate  authority  was  not 
available. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  decided  in  the 
case  of  the  260-inch  solid  motor  project  to 
recommend  approval  of  the  $6J2  million 
added  by  the  House  committee  and  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  your  committee,  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  Senate  that  it  approve  this  $6.2 
nullion  authorization  also  recommends 
against  the  inclusion  of  that  amount  in  the 
fiscal  year  1906  NASA  appropriation.  The 
committee  recommends  inclusion  of  the  $6.2 
million  in  the  authorization  bill  simply  to 
have  the  authorization  available  for  con- 
sideration in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
in  the  event  that  the  President  and  NASA 
?hall  conclude,  after  the  completion  of  phase 
I,  that  they  wi.':h  to  move  ahead  into  phase 
II  with  this  project.  ^ 

Aeronautics  Program.  $42J200,000 
The    amount   requested    for    aeronautical 
research    under    re'searcli    and    development 
only  is  $42,200,000.    Aa  has  been  frequenUy 


pointed  out,  the  first  "A"  in  NASA  stands 
for  aeronautics  and.  Indeed,  it  la  in  the  area 
of  aeronautical  research  that  NASA  has  its 
]::storical  roots  and  reputation  for  com- 
petence. In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  its 
space  programs,  NASA  has  not  ignored  its 
aeronautical  responsibilities.  In  fact,  tlie 
cfTort  liere  has  increared  Fteadily  in  the  last 
7  years  to  a  level  which  is  the  highest  in  the 
entire  50-year  hi.'tory  of  the  ajcncy,  is  twice 
as  great  .as  in  the  "first  year  of  tlie  space 
a;:?rand  it  is  four  times  p-cater  than  at  tiie 
peik  of  World  War  II.  This  ISvel  of  efTort 
is  .'■.cmev.hat  difficult  to  identify  correctly 
bec.iu:o  it  include-  not  only  the  $42,200,000 
for  R.  &  D.  requested  in  this  item,  but  also 
ati  estimate  of  the  salar-cs  of  the  1.600 
NASA  prrsonnel  engaged  in  a-i-ronauticnl  re- 
search and  basic  and  applied  research  listed 
\i-der  ot!-ier  proiTrama  wluch  Is  applicalile 
to  aeronautic.-.  In  total  the  estimate  comes 
to  about  ?108  million  for  fiscal  year  19C6. 

The  main  objective  of  tb.s  rt'carch  is  to 
improve  the  efficiency,  titility.  .lrid  safety  of 
aircraft.  The  scope  of  this  rf  search  include.^; 
concicierablR  effort  in  the  continuation  of 
research  wit'i  the  highly  sucaes.'jf .il  X-lo. 
as  well  as  rese.arch  on  supersonic  transports, 
vertical  and  ;.:ow  t.akeo(r-ancl-landing  craft, 
and  hyperronic  ramjets. 

Also,  research  continues  on  air  breathing 
propulsion,  aircraft  aerodynamics,  loads  and 
structures,  and  cperating  problems  includ- 
ing noise  suppression. 

The  Hciije  app-oved  this  item  as  requested 
by  NASA  and  your  committee  aoncurs. 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 
For    tracking    and     data    acquisition    the 
request      is      $246,200,000.        E?ery      vehicle 
launched  mu.'Ht  be   property  guided  into  its 
pUanned     fiightpath     and     communications 
with  it  must  be  maintained  so  that  its  posi- 
tion  is   known  and   the   information   it   has 
collected   is   transmitted  back  to  the  earth. 
Operations.  8129,300,000 
The  nature  of  space  flight  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  maint  li.n  a  lar^e  number  of  ground 
stations  and  ships  all  over  the  world.     These 
stations   are   connected   into   a  vast   ground 
communic;.tions  network  that  Is   daily  pro- 
ducing more  than  40  miles  of  magnetic  tape 
of    scientific    data.     Included    here    are    the 
manned  sp.ace  flight  network,  satellite  net- 
work. de€p  space   network,   instrumentation 
systems   for    sounding   rockets    communica- 
tions, and  data  processing. 

EqiTlpment,  $102,400,000 
New  equipment  such   as  reaeivers,   trans- 
milters,  antennas,  radars,   and  so  forth.  Is 
needed  for  each  of  the  networks  and  cate- 
gories listed  immediately  above. 

Supporting  Research  and  Ttechnology. 
$14,500,000 
This  is  ''esearcJi  and  development  of  new 
equipment  and  methods  designed  to  improve 
the  tracking  and  data  acquisition  operations. 
The  committee  noted  that  In  fiscal  year 
1966  the  tracking  and  data  acquisition  equip- 
ment budget  request  rcflert.<;  a  tlfrnificant  de- 
cline from  fiscal  year  1965  indicntln^  the 
progress  in  fulfilling  the  overall  network  re- 
quirements. The  committee  at'O  noted  that 
the  network  operations  budget  Is  Increasing 
as  tracking  and  data  installations  arc  com- 
pleted and  enter  checkout  aad  operational 
status.  In  view  of  this  status,  the  commit- 
tee believes  NASA  should  have  adequate 
funding  for  network  operations  in  the  com- 
ing year  and  therefore,  reccmmcnds  full 
restoration  of  the  House  reduction  of  $3,879.- 
000. 

Technology  utilisation 

For  technology  utilization  the  request  is 
$4,750,000.  The  main  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  for  the  widest  practical 
dissemination  to  Industry  oi  Information 
concerning  NASA  activities.  The  NASA  pro- 
gram offers  U.S.  Indtistry  unique  opportuni- 


ties to  Improve  existi;ig  Industrial  techniq-.ies 
and  to  develop  new  products  and  methods. 
This  program  assists  in  identifying  quickly 
these  many  c^pportunities  and  insures  their 
e':pecUtious  dissemination  to  Industry,  and 
tiie  public.  Technology  utilization  also  in- 
cludes projects  to  study  and  evaluate  those 
f  ictrs  which  v.'ill  imi^rove  our  understanding 
of  the  Implications  of   the  space  program. 

The  House  approved  the  full  $5  million 
Ijudget  request  for  this  item.  Your  com- 
nuttte  believes,  hov.-cver,  that  this  program 
can  be  continued  at  the  same  level  cl  opera- 
tion as  in  fiscal  year  19C5.  $4,750,000,  and, 
therefore,  recommends  a  reduction  of  $250,- 
oco. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    F.4CILITIZS       ■ 

Tlie  c.msto-uction  of  facilities  needed  for 
the  Apollo  program  is  ncaring  completion. 
Two  years  ago  (fiscal  year  1964),  the  con- 
struction of  iacilities  request  was  $ii00  mil- 
lion, last  year  the  request  was  down  to  S281 
milhon,  and  the  current  request  is  only 
c74.7  million.  So  it  is  obvious  that  most  of 
the  l;iTge  facilities  needed  for  the  manned 
lunar  landing  program  have  already  been 
funded.  In  fact,  the  current  request  is  less 
than  for  any  year  since  the  NACA  became 
the  NASA  (fiscal  year  1959) . 

The  amount  for  construction  of  facilities 
approved  by  the  House  was  $60,675,000  and 
vuur  comn^ittee  recommends  a  total  of 
$67,376,350. 

Ames  Research  Center 

For  this  research  center,  located  35  miles 
southeast  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  NASA  re- 
quested $2,749,000  for  a  systems  engineering 
facility.  The  House  approved  this  item  as 
requested  by  NASA  and  your  committee 
concurs. 

Electronic  research  center 
For  this  research  center,  to  be  located  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  NASA  requested  $10  million 
for  a  space  guidance  laboratory,  an  optical 
commiinications  laboratory,  a  microwave 
radiation  laboratory,  and  center  support 
facilities.  The  House  deleted  these  facilities 
on  the  gromids  that  because  of  delays  In  ob- 
taining the  building  site  that  these  funds 
would  net  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Dur- 
ing the  authorization  hearings  of  your  com- 
mittee, NASA  witnesses  were  questioned  ex- 
tensively on  this  very  point;  that  is.  the 
schedule  for  land  acquisition  and  beginning 
of  construction. 

Although  NASA  acknowledges  there  arc 
procedural  steps  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  site  will  become  available,  NASA  has  an 
agreement  with  the  city  of  Cambridge  for 
delivery  of  a  29.3-acre  site  in  the  Kendall 
Square  section  and  to  date  NASA  has  no 
evidence  that  it  will  not  be  fulfilled.  Tlicrc- 
fore,  the  site  coiild  be  available  in  mid-fiscal 
year  1966,  and  It  should  be  possible  to  ad- 
vertise for  construction  of  the  facilities  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year.  Con- 
versely, if  tiicse  funds  were  not  authorized 
this  year,  initiation  of  these  facilities  v.oviid 
have  to  await  fiscal  year  1967  authorization 
action  thereby  restricting  the  N.'iSA  freed.-m 
to  program  the  construction  of  this  Center  in 
an  orderly  manner.  Therefore,  your  co.ni- 
mittee  recommends  the  approval  of  the  full 
$10  million  requested. 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
For  this  research  center,  located  In  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  NASA  requested  $2,400,000  for  a 
space  science  data  center  and  utility  in- 
stallations. Tlie  House  approved  this  item 
as  reqtiestcd  by  NASA  and  your  committee 
concurs. 

John  F.  Kennec^y  Space  Center 
Tor  this  Center,  located  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla..  NAS.'^  requested  $8,595,000  for  an  RF 
systems  test  facility,  flight  crew  training 
building  extension,  extension  to  the  medical 
facility,  utility  Installations,  and  launch 
complex  No.  17  alterations.     This  Center  13 
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oiie  of  the  centers  which  operates  under  the 
direction  of  NASA's  Office  of  Manned  Space 
Fliglit.  Of  tlie  total'  request  for  construc- 
non  of  facilities.  $25.02,5.000  was  .identified 
for  manned  space  flight.  The  House  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  was  an  excessive  re- 
quest and  reduced  the  amount  by  $2,825,000. 
Prorating  thi.s  reduction  among  the  various 
centers.  Kennedy  Center  recei\ed  a  reduction 
of  $740. 600.  Your  committee  believes  that 
this  reducti'^n  was  somewhat  severe  and  ac- 
cordini^ly  recommetids  an  overall  reduction 
of  4400.000  without  .specific  allocation  of  the 
reduction  to  individual  items.  Con- 
sequently, your  committee  recommends 
SB. 195.000  lor  construction  of  facilities  at  the 
John  F  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
i  Langlcy    Research    Center 

For  this  researeli  center,  located  at  Hamp- 
13on,  Va..  NASA  requested  $8,250,000  for  a 
^ight  control  resc.irch  facility,  life  support 
technology  laboratory,  increase  research  ca- 
pabilities of  mach  6  and  mach  8.5  tunnels. 
And  a  magazine  and  test  area  for  high- 
energy  propellants.  The  House  approved  tiiis 
item  as  requested  lay  NASA  and  your  com- 
aittee  concurs. 


ments  to  the  storm  drainage  system  The 
House  reduced  this  request  by  $30,500.  Yotir 
committee  believes  that  half  of  this  reduc- 
tion should  be  restored  for  a  total  recom- 
mendation   of    $284,750. 


r 


Lcicis  Research  Center 
For  tl.is  research  center,  located  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  NASA  requested  $867,000  for  a 
building  addition  for  data  processing  and  a 
space  pov.er  research  laboratory.  The  House 
approved  this  item  as  requested  by  NASA 
'and  your  committee  concurs. 
I  Manned    Spacecraft    Center 

For  this  center,  located  at  Houston,  Tex,, 
|N.\S.'V  rcciuested  $4,400,000  for  mcdiftcations 
to  the  environnieiiial  laboratory  and  for  cen- 
ter support  facilities.  For  reasons  mentioned 
above  in  connection  with  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, the  House  reduced  this  request  by  S440.- 
700.  Your  committee  believed  tliis  amount 
to  be  excessive  and  instead,  recommends  a 
nominal  reduction  of  $220,000.  Cmisequent- 
ly,  the  committee  recommends  $4,180,000  for 
construction  of  facilities  at  the  Manned 
iSpacecraft  Center. 
I  Mar.'iliall    Space    Fliglit    Cotter 

For  this  center,  located  m  Hunt.sville.  Ala,, 
NASA  requested  $4,776,000  for  a  nondestruc- 
tive testing  laboratory,  additions  to  materials 
laboratory,  test  engineering  building  exten- 
sion, extension  to  high-pressure  g  is  systems, 
and  LOX  storage  facilities  for  v,-est  test  area. 
The  House  made  a  pro  rata  reduction  of 
$484,900  for  reasons  described  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
Your  committee  sttidied  these  requests  in 
great  detail,  keeping  m  mind  the  availability 
6f  similar  facilities  at  other  N.'^SA  centers, 
I  In  view  of  the  extensive  lest  facilities  previ- 
ously funded  and  now  under  construe* ion  at 
the  Mississippi  test  facility,  and  si!'.co  testing 
l|s  the  sole  justification  for  that  facility,  your 
committee  believes,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
preserved,  there  is  insutticicnt  justification 
llor  the  extensions  to  higli-pressure  air  ajid 
helium  gas  systems  and  for  tiie  LOX  storage 
flacilities.  Further,  the  committee  was  not 
convinced  of  the  basic  need  Tliercforc.  your 
committee  reconiniends  that  tiiese  two  re- 
quests be  denied. 

Your  committee  believes  tlie  three  remain- 
ing facilities  requested  enii.ince  the  basic 
capability  of  this  center  and.  therefore,  are 
recommended.  In  recommending  the  three 
facilities,  tlie  committee  believes  it  should 
also  restore  a  part  of  the  House  reduction 
tnd  a  net  reduction  of  $121,550  out  of  the 
$2.4.31.000  NASA  requested  for  these  three 
faciiiiies. 

Tlierefore,  your  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $2,309,450  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  a 
leduction  of  $2.446,5.50  in  the  NASA  request. 
Mic}ioiid  pla7it 
iFor  this  plant,  located  near  New  Orleans, 
La  .  NASA  requested   $300,000   for  Improve- 


Mississippi  test  facility 
For  this  facility,  located  In  southwest  Mis- 
sissippi, NASA  requested  $2,121,000  for  an 
addition  to  S-II  stage  checkout  facility,  gen- 
eral support  facilities,  including  a  locomotive 
shop,  a  liquid  hydrogen  storage  tank  and 
as.sociated  equipment.  The  House  reduced 
this  request  by  $215,400  for  reasons  described 
in  connection' with  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter above. 

After  careful  study,  yotir  committee  recom- 
mends the  deletion  of  a  proposed  locomotive 
shop  and  associated  facilities  and  equipment 
at  the  Mississippi  test  facility  because  It 
believes  that  the  establishment  of  a  main- 
tenance and  repair  capability  by  N.'^SA  for 
one  locomotive  Is  not  warranted.  As  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  your  committee  was 
not  persuaded  as  to  the  need  for  shelter  for 
this  equipment  based  upon  olsserved  railroad 
practice  for  similar  equipment,  A  reduction 
of  $110,000  is  therefore  recommended. 

The  remaining  facilities  requested  for  this 
ln,-5tallation  are  considered  to  be  necessary 
additions  and.  therefore,  are  recommended 
subject  to  a  nominal  reduction  of  $110,550 
which  includes  approximately  a  50-percent 
restoration  of  the  House  reduction.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee  recommends  SI. 910,- 
450  for  construction  of  facilities  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi  test   f.iciilty, 

Woliop^  station 
For  this  station,  located  on  Virginia's  east- 
ern shore,  N.^SA  requested  $1,048,000  for  a 
launch  control  building  and  an  assembly 
shop.  The  House  approved  this  item  as  re- 
quested by  NAS.A  and  your  committee  con- 
curs. 

Various  locations 

For  this  item  N.^S.^  requested  S21.694  for 
ni'ie   construction   projects  at   various  loca- 
tions as  follows:  Facilities  for  F-1  engine  at 
Canoga   Park,    Sania   Su':ana,   and   Edwards. 
Calif,;    facilities    for   J-2    engine    at    Canoga 
Park  and  Santa  Susana,  Calif.;   facilities  for 
S-II  stage  at   Seal   Bench  and  Santa  Susana. 
Calif.;    a    deep    space    antenna    facility    near 
Madrid.  Spain;  a  deep  space  antenna  facility 
at  Canberra.  Australia:   support  facilities  at 
Fairbanks.  .Alaska;   a  ground  station  at  An- 
tigua.  West  Indies;   community  support  fa- 
cilities   at    Antigua,    West    Indies;     ond.    a 
ground  station  on  the  Orand  Canary  Island. 
The   House   cut    $622,600   from    the   NASA 
request  for  additional  facilities  for  the  F-1 
and  J  2  engines  and  the  S-II  stage  as  part 
of   a   genaral   reduction   of   .approximately    10 
percent    assessed    against   all   manned   space 
flight    faciUties,      Y'our    committee    beiieves 
that  the  facilities  for  both  the  F-1  and  J-2 
encu-,e  programs  have  merit  to  support  en- 
sine  improvement  developments  and  changed 
requirements  which  may  emanate  from  the 
extensive  engine  test  program  now  being  un- 
dertaken   by    NASA,      Your    committee    also 
believes    tlie    fabrication    and    test    program 
for    the   S-II   stage   warrants   support   of   the 
N.'VS.I      reqttest      for     additional      facilities. 
Therefore,    these    three    items    are    recom- 
mended with  a  $311,300  reduction,  or  a  50- 
percent  restoration  of  the  Hou.se  reduction. 
The  resulting  reduction  Is  not  applied  to  any 
of    the    NASA    project    estimates    to    permit 
flexibility   in   construction   operations. 

The  House,  in  its  action,  also  reduced  the 
NAS.\  request  for  an  .'Vpollo  network  ground 
station  at  Antigua.  West  Indies,  by  $200,000. 
the  amount  allocated  to  purchase  of  land. 
because  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  cost-free  site.  If  this  does  not 
materialize,  the  House  stated  it  would  be 
amenable  to  a  reprograming  request  to  sup- 
port a  purchase  action.  Your  committee 
ascertained    that    there   were    two   possibili- 


ties for  cost-free  land — the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Air  Force— and  believes 
that  these  should  be  exhausted  before 
undertaking  purchase  action.  Therefore, 
your  committee  recommends  that  the  House 
reduction  be  sustained. 

In  support  of  the  Antigua  Apollo  network 
ground  station,  N.ASA  proposed  $3,090,000  to 
atigment  U.S.  Air  Force  base  facilities  to 
house  permanent  and  temporary  duty  sta- 
tion operating  personnel.  The  House  cut 
this  request  by  $1  million  on  the  basis  that 
more  practical  facilities  should  be  pro\lded 
and  that  economies  could  be  eflected,  Y'our 
committee  appreciates  the  need  for  facili- 
ties, however,  it  concurs  fully  with  the  House 
that  mere  economical  and  appropriate  facil- 
ities can  be  arranged;  therefore,  a  total  of 
$2,090,000  is  recommended  for  tills  item.. 
Consequently,  your  committee  recommends 
$20,182,700  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
various  locations. 


Facility  planning  and  design 
For  this  item  NAS.A  requested  $7.5  millio- 
The  iunds  requested  under  this  item  are  re- 
quired for  advanced  facility  planning  and 
design  on  projects  for  which  construction 
funds  may  be  requested  in  subsequent 
budget>=. 

Your  committee  recognizes  the  advantages 
of  and.  in  fact,  has  frequently  stressed  the 
need  for  adequate  planning.  However,  it  is 
felt  that  advance  facility  planning  resources 
have  a  relationship  to  the  number  and  mag- 
nitude of  propo.sed  programs  and  to  the  cur- 
rent status  of  presently  approved  programs 
as  well  as  to  the  facility  capability  acquired 
ircin  prior  years  funding.  In  view  of  these 
considerations  your  committee  recommends 
ij  million  for  lacility  planning  and  design 
lor  fiscal  year  1966.  a  reduction  of  S2  5  mil- 
lion from  the  NASA  request. 

ADMINISTP..'.TIVE  .OPER.\TIONS 

NAS.'^'s  current  request  of  $609,400,000  for 
•.-.dministrative  operations  Is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  last  year  primarily  due  to  large 
nonrecurring  purchases  of  electronic  data 
proce^^sing  equipment  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
Over  one-half  of  the  funds  requested  for  the 
catecory  of  administrative  operations  in- 
volves salaries  and  expenses  of  NAS.A  per- 
sonnel. In  addition,  funds  are  required  for 
liostitviiionai  support  at  N.'^S.^  centers.  This 
support  includes  utilities,  rent,  supplies, 
ninicr  repairs,  printing,  transportation,  sup- 
port contracts,  and  so  forth. 

Y'our  committee,  as  stated  in  its  report  on 
last  year's  authorization,  reviewed  during  fis- 
cal year  1965  N.'\S.'\'s  overall  administrative 
operation  with  particular  emphasis  on  ascer- 
taining what  economies  can  be  realized  in 
this  area.  NASA  proposes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  increase  for  the  newly  opened 
Eiectronics  Research  Center,  the  same  overall 
position  level  as  for  fiscal  year  1965,  Y'our 
committee,  however,  noted  that  the  N.AS.^ 
program  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  ma- 
turUy  with  a  lesser  on-board  strength,  and. 
therefore,  it  has  reservations  about  the  need 
for  the  full  proposed  complement,  and  rec- 
ommends that  NAS.'V  continue  to  conduct  or- 
ganizational and  functional  analyses  and  in- 
tensive manpower  utilization  studies  to  as- 
certain the  eflectivcness  of  its  workforce  and 
careftilly  assess  its  personnel  needs  for  its 
operations. 

Moreover,  an  analysis  of  the  hearing 
testimony  concerning  institutional  support 
indicates  that  reductions  in  administrative 
operations  can  be  illusory.  For  example, 
ceruain  costs  for  supporting  contractors  have 
been  earned  in  the  category  of  research  and 
development  when  in  fact  these  supporting 
costs  properly  belonged  under  funding  for 
administrative  operations.  Although  NAS.'^'s 
total  budget  may  not  be  affected  one  way 
or  another  becaiise  the  support  contract  IR 
improperly  characterized,  your  committee 
recommends  that  NASA  in  presenting  its 
budget   should    reflect    the    actual    amounts 
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allocnted  for  each  of  the  three  budget  cate- 
gories if  the  budget  is  to  be  meaningfiil  at 
nil.  This  Is  particularly  relevant  in  view  of 
NASA's  increased  use  of  service  contracts. 
NASA  now  contemplates  19,000  support  con- 
trctrr  pcrfcnnel  far  a  erst  ficrnre  of  $329 
million  for  fi.s:cal  year  1966.  These  support 
contracts  are  divided  so  that  of  tliis  $329  mil- 
lion. $85  niillion  will  t>e  funded  from  ad- 
ministrative operations  and  the  remaining 
5.244  million  from  research  and  development. 

Wh;i3  rrcoo;n'7ir|^  the  fine  line  th.'^t  ?ome- 

tinip?;  exists  between  service  contracts  wliich 
svipi^-rt  researcii  and  developnient  and  others 
■wliich  support  administrative  operations, 
your  committee  believes  this  is  an  area  that 
requires  continuing  attention  if  NASA's 
throe  basic  budget  categories  are  to  liave 
significance  to  the  committee. 

The  Horse  approved  $586,048.8.50  for  ad- 
ministrative operations;  *23. 351. 1.50  less  t^.an 
reviucsted.  NASA  told  your  committee  tliat 
tiiis  reciuctioii  will  severely  liandlcap  NASA 
in  the  efficient  conduct  of  its  fiscal  year 
19G6  cperatioiis. 

Your  committee  desires  to  provide  NASA 
the  utmobt  flexibility  in  mauagirig  all  piiases 
of  its  operations,  however,  it  does  evidence 
some  concern  in  tlie  two  areas  discussed 
above  and  .-iccordingly.  recomm.eiids  a  total 
of  8596,100.000.  a  reduction  of  813.300,000 
from  ti-.e  NASA  request,  but  $10,051,150  more 
than  approved  by  the  Houae. 

Your  committee  intends  to  continue  to 
perform  rev;ev>-s  of  NASA  administrative  cp- 
er.'itions  during  ficcal  1966,  which  reviews 
V.1II  include  policies  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation  of   Its   budget  reduction. 

LEGISt. \TTVr  CHrNcrS 

Thc"e  arc  four  legislr-tive  cliar.gcs  con- 
Eicl?rcd  by  your  ccn-.mittee  in  connection  v.ith 
NASA's  r.uthcrlzation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1066: 

(1)    NASA    requested    a    new    jjrovision    In 

Etibsection  Ke)  that  would  permit  NASA 
during  fiscal  year  1966  to  make  ccntr.tcls 
und'^r  the  "administrative  opera  Uons"  appro- 
priation for  procurement  and  miint?nance 
and  other  services  on  which  performance 
could  be  rendered  until  June  30,  1967. 

Uiider    present    provisions    of    lav/,    support 

service  contracts  entered  into  duri:i<?  any 
fiscal  year  must  terminate  at  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  as  atxthority  to  fund  them  from 
t;ie  administrative  operations  account  csa^cs 
at  the  end  of  such  fi.scal  year  for  v.-hich  the 
funds  are  authorized  and  appropriated. 

The  language  sue^ested  by  the  Admin- 
istration would  permit  NASA  to  spend  funds 
from  the  administrative  operations  account 
for  support  services  contracts  for  the  full 
year  foilov.ii-g  June  30,  1966.  The  Hou.se 
agreed  to  the  Administration's  language. 
NASA  officials,  during  the  Senate  hearings, 
however,  said  that  limiting  such  autiiority 
to  a  12 -month  period  would  overcome  their 
problem.  Your  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  amended  so  that 
NASA  will  have  authority  to  make  such  con- 
tracts at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  a  12-month  period.  NASA  could  tl-en 
Stagger  its  contracts  for  support  services 
tiiroughout  the  fiscal  year  and  avoid  the 
administrative  burden  of  having  to  nego- 
tiate such  a  large  number  of  contracts  at 
one  time.  Tlie  language  would  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"lei  When  so  specified  in  an  appropria- 
tion act,  (1)  •  *  *  and  (2)  maintenance 
and  operation  of  facilities,  and  supjxirt  serv- 
ices contracts  may  be  eiitered  into  under 
the  'administrative  operations'  appropria- 
tion for  periods  not  in  excess  of  12  months 
beginning  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year." 

If  this  authority  Is  granted,  NASA,  for 
example,  wouW  be  able  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract in  November  1965  and  fund  such  con- 
tract from  the  fiscal  year  1966  administra- 
tive operations  account  until  November  1966. 


(2)  NASA  requested  a  new  provision,  sub'^ 
section  1(h),  to  overcome  a  technical  ac- 
counting procedure  which  at  the  present 
time  prevents  NASA  from  apportioning  costs 
between  tlie  accounts.  For  inttance,  if  NASA 
sliotild  decide  to  fund  a  facility  otit  of  tlie 
construe  lion  of  facilities  acaount,  they  are 
prevented  from  reimbursing'  the  construc- 
tion of  f.-cilitics  account  frotn  the  research 
ar.d  development  account  evtn  t'.ioiigh  it  is 
later  determined  that  rcpcarcli  and  develop- 

mer.t  should  rhare  part  of  tht  burden  of  the 

cost  of  such  f.icrilitios.  i 

The  Hnuro  agreed  to  the  Iniigu-ige  request 
of  NASA  an:{  your  con-i.mittfo  recommends 
coi^i'Uvre:''Cc  io  this  action. 

(3)  Section  3  of  the  autiioriTi'ition  bill  re- 
quested authority  for  NA.'^.'i  t(i  transfer  funds 
to  the  "Construcrinn  cf  fatihties"  nppro- 
pri.itlon  from  the  "Rorcarclj  and  develop- 
i'\cnt"  appropriat'on  and  al.i>  to  repros;ram 
funds  within  the  constructfcn  of  facilities 
account.  ICAS.A.  was  allowed]  this  flexibility 
in  pricr  ye.-.n;,  by  giving  thern  authority  to 
tnr.-^fcr  up  to  2  percent  of  ttic  R.  fc  D.  funds 
to  the  C  of  F  appropriation  [which  together 
wil.'i  authority  to  repro?^r;iml  $30  million  of 
t:i<i  funds  in  the  coi''strvictlDn  of  facilities 
account  cou'd  be  used  for  construction  if 
t;"'.e  Administrator  determine^  such  action  to 
be  necersrry.  Becau'^e  of  tiiir  sharp  decline 
in    construction    of    f.iciiirip'a  in   the    last    2 

yT-^rs.  a  continuation  of  thp  reprogranilng 
authority  at  this  level  vouki  result  in  an 
i^mount  far  In  excess  of  th*  total  amount 
for  construction  of  facilit'es.j  Consequently, 
tiv?  Hou:c  ppproved  lingiane  amending 
I.'A?A's  reprcgrainlng  atxthority  in  section  3 
cf  the  bill  by  reducing  (1)  fflic  2  percent  to 
one-half  of  1  percent;  and  (E)  the  S30  mil- 
lion that  can  'oc  rcprograiied  within  the 
construrtion  of  facilities  account  to  $10  mil- 
lion.   Your  committee  rcconijmcnds  that  the 

Sen   te  nqrc-  v.-ith  tills  Hou.';^  amr'ndmcnt. 
(4)    The  Hov.f:e,  in  actin?;  tin  NASA's  fi-cal 

year  11C6  atuhorization,  adcl^d  a  new  section 
in  w'nich  language  was  incllided  indicating 
that  it  v.-as  tiie  sense  of  the  ( 'ongress  tiiat  in 
tl'^e  naticnnl  interest  considi  ration  be  given 
to  gcogr.iphical  di£tributi<  n  of  research 
funds  whenever  feasible  arid  that  NASA 
.sliould  e.splo'-e  v.ays  .'i.:;d  m  ;ans  of  distrib- 
uting its  R.  &  D.  funds  on  a  geographical 
basis  whenever  feasible  and  use  such  other 
mca3i:rcs  as  m^.y  be  practic!  ble  toward  this 
end.  Your  committee  cons  dered  carefully 
the  new  laiigu-Tge  approved  t  y  the  HouEe  and 
recommended  that  it  be  adopted  in  an 
amended  form. 

Your  ccmmittce  appreciat  ;s  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  substantial  conci  ntration  of  re- 
search and  cIfvelopm:nt  in  sjrscntially  a  few 
gcograpliical  areas  and  tliat  tlie  economy  of 
other  areas  would  benefit  hy  iis  wide  a  distri- 
bution of  Govcri";nicnt  m  'ticy  as  possible. 
Your  committee,  however,  id  no  way  wishes 
to  imply  that  the  present  governmental  pro- 
curement philosophy  derivotl  as  a  result  of 
years  of  experience  spent  in  establishing 
rcguIatio:-:s  insuring  tliat  ttie  Government 
receives  tiie  greatest  return  for  cacii  dollar 
spent  will  Le  materially  altered  by  an  over- 
riding con.i!deratiGn  being  ;iven  to  a  geo- 
grapiiical  distribution  of  Cofernraent  funds. 
Your  committee,  therefore.  Has  amrndcd  tiie 
HovLse  language  so  that  no  $uch  iulcrprcta- 
tion  will  he  made  as  a  result  of  the  inclusion 
of  such  language  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pi-G3idcnt,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  tur  committee 
has  summarized  the  main,  provisions  of 
S.  927.  As  ranking  muiority  menifaer  of 
the  committee  I  have  same  additional 
observations  to  make. 

This  bill  marks  a  turniog  point  in  our 
civilian  space  program.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  creation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Senate  is  asked  to  approve  an  author- 


ization for  a  lesser  amount  than  was  ap- 
propriated the  previous  year. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  drastic  vcdtic- 
tian  in  NASA  capital  improvements  to 
Understand  what  is  happening.  Two 
years  ago  over  10  times  as  mucli  was  au- 
thorized for  facility  construction  as  is 

being  requested  this  year. 

The  groimd  facilities  necessary  to  sup- 
l^orL  the  moon  landing  in  this  decade  nc 

near  completion.  We  have  developed  i:n 
industiinl  complex  employing  over  one- 
third  million  space-oriented  people.  Wo 
ha\  L^  created  a  Federal  space  agency 
employing  34,000  people.  We  will  have 
authorized  $20  billion  during  these  pest 
5  years  alone.  We  are  already  cummittcd 
as  a  Nation  to  r^o  to  the  moon. 

V/e  are  milking  commendable  progress, 
but  vihere  are  we  really  going?  Where 
are  the  plans;  the  programs  beyond  the 
lunar  landing?  If  there  arc  any  plans — 
any  programi. — we  arc  not  informed  of 
what  tiicy  arc. 

The  .situation  we  are  now  reachin.:;  re- 
minds me  of  that  old  military  saw  of 
"hurry  up  and  wait." 

For  several  years  now  I  have  ai^ked  the 
same  queslion:  "What  are  our  plans  in 
space  after  the  moon  landing?"  What 
arc  we  to  do  witii  this  muUibillion-dollar 
space  investment?  We  have  been  told 
that  going  to  the  moon  is  not  the  end  of 
our  .=;pacc  pro^i'am,  but  v:here  arc  liic 
plans  htyond  the  moon  landing?  Per- 
sistent    qiiestioning     of     NASA     finally 

elicited  the  material  found  in  part  3  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate.  That 
material  is  not  a  plan  of  action,  it  is  a 
list  of  allernativcs.  In  my  jud^^ncnt  llie 
time  for  a  decision  is  overdue.  Already 
this  year  we  have  seen  'ihe  administra- 
tion cut  out  three  vital  programs  that 
will  be  needed  in  the  1970's.  These  three 
pro-^rams  were  terminated  after  an  in- 
vestment of  hundreds  cf  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  House  reinstated  these  pro- 
gi-ams.  Now  I  am  .symnathetic  to  tiie 
need  for  the  M-1,  the  SNAP-8  and  the 
large  solid  program,  but  I  believe  that 
urttil  the  administration  req'ue.sts  their 
reinsLaiement  Congress  should  not  ini- 
tiate these  prosrams. 

As  stated  in  our  report,  our  committee 
is  ready  at  any  time  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
mini-iLrntion  .should  they  cxprciis  a  desire 
to  move  ahead  witii  these  programs. 
Until  they  say  to  the  committee  in  effect 
that  they  have  changed  their  minds  and 
they  do  want  the  programs,  it  is  not  for 
tis  to  .'^ay.  "Here  is  the  money;  you  must 
reinstate  there  programs." 

Congrccs  has  en  other  occasions  tricil 
to  force  the  executive  branch  to  act  by 
approvin.a  programs  not  requested,  but  to 
httle  avail.  Until  the  administration  de- 
cides wc  are  going  SDinewhere  other  than 
to  the  moon,  these  programs  are  unnec- 
essary anyway.  Perhaps  the  administra- 
tion lias  facts  not  known  to  us  as  to  v.  liy 
these  progranxs  were  canceled,  but  our 
testimony  is  that  tiiese  programs  v,ere 
cut  for  budgetary  reasons  alone. 

This  year  we  have  one  project  de- 
signed to  operate  in  the  period  after  1970. 
That  is  the  Voyager  spacecraft,  which 
would  have  the  primary  objective  of  ob- 
taining information  about  the  planet 
Mars.  This  one  project  could  ultimately 
cost  over  $1  bilUon. 
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Mv  concern  is  not  whether  we  should    mental  activities  are  for  performance  by    reductions.     For  a  few  programs,  the 
-ipqrn  more  about  Mars,  but  rather  that     regular   employees   of   the   Government     committee  has  accepted  or  further  re- 
a  comprehensive   plan   be   presented   by     and  subject  to  Government  supervision,     duced  authorizations  already  reduced  by 
the  administration  of  what  their  plan  of    we  learned  from  NASA  that  it  never    the  House. 
Tct^on  is  to  be  in  space  with  a  list  of     uses  service  contracts  for  what  might  be         one   program   which   the    House    de- 

^  ^  —  •       '  '    — -:ii-^: —    called  "flesh  peddling"— that  is,  just  to    leted— the  SIO  million  Electronics  Be- 

obtain  additional  personnel.  search  Center  of  Cambridge — has  been 

NASA's  stated  policy  in  the  use  of  con-  completely  restored  by  the  Senate  com- 
tractor  personnel  is  encouraging,  having  mittee.  I  oppose  this  restoration.  I 
in  mind  the  recent  criticism  leveled  at  v.onder  whether  this  is  not  another  case 
other  governmental  agencies  in  their  in  which  an  agency  has  committed  itself 
misuse  of  support  contractors.  to  a  program — in  this  case,  by  contract- 

In  summary  I  would  say  that  our  com-  ing  to  purchase  land — and  afterward 
mittee  is  following  NASA's  programs  and 
administrative  operations  with  greater 
diligence  now  than  at  any  time  since 
NASA  was  established.  I  believe  even  a 
cursory  perusal  of  our  three  volumes  of 
hearings  will  show  that  while  we  are 
impressed  with  NASA's  accomplishments, 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  areas  where  im- 
provements can  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  his  com- 
prehension of  the  many  facets  of  this 
bill.  His  broad  knov.ledge  has  been  the 
source  of  invaluable  contributions  to  our 
hearings  and  to  the  reporting  of  this  bill. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  aU  the 
members  of  the  staff  for  their  impartial 

- - ^^^  conscientious  assistance  during  the 

Hk'hwnv^Vvstem"*  This^system.  which    hearings  and  in  the  reporting  of  this  bill,    provision  more  innocuous  and  less  lauda 
involved  41.000  miles  of  roads  and  ulti-         Mr.    ANDERSON      Mr     President     I     tory. 

mattly  will  cost  nearly  $50  bilUon,  was  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  her  j  j-efer  to  page  9  of  the  bill  and  shall 
the  biggest  peacetime  public  works  pro-  statement.  There  is  no  more  diligent  ^.^^^  ^j^p  language  that  the  House  pro- 
gram ever  initiated  by  our  Government  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti-  .^.j^j^^j  ^he  Senate,  strangely,  it  seems 
up  to  that  time.    I  recall  the  intense    ^al  and^  Space  Sciences  Uian  the  Senator    to  me.  changed  that  language.     The 


■"trj 
priorities.  This  piecemeal  vacillating 
philosophy  as  an  alternative  for  a  real 
coaiprehensive  plan  of  action  is  not  only 
shprt.siahted,    but    is    penny    wise    and 

pound  foolish.   It  is  false  economy. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  if  landing  a  man 
01-1  the  moon  is  the  end  of  our  venture 
in1}0  space.  If  it  is  not  the  end,  why  can- 
not the  administration  be  caiidid  and 
above  board  and  tell  us  where  we  are 

Botns? 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  extremely 
competent  organization  in  NASA.  It  is 
triily  remarkable  what  they  have  ac- 
complished in  space  in  such  a  short  pe- 
riad  of  time.  But  more  than  technical 
capability  is  now  required.  The  bright- 
est tecltnical  minds  in  NASA  cannot  con- 
tribute much  if  no  one  can  tell  them 
where  we  are  going  and  what  we  need 
to  accomplish. 

i  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  2 
year.s  before  Si^utnik  we  were  engrossed 
in  Congress  with  a  discussion  concern- 
ing the  bu'lding  of  a  Federal  Interstate 


comes  to  Congress  for  the  money. 

There  is  another,  more  general,  policy 
of  NASA  which  troubles  me  as  a  Senator 
from  the  Midwest.  In  the  House  debate, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  NASA  budget  is  spent 
in  the  coastal  States,  in  the  well-known 
"space  crescent"  extending  from  Florida 
around  through  Texas. 

The  House  bill  declares  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  NASA  should  'ex- 
plore ways  and  means"  of  spending  re- 
search and  development  funds  "on  a 
geographical  basis  whenever  feasible." 
The  House  provision  does  not  appear  to 
be  mandatory  so  far  as  actual  spending 
is  concerned.  Yet  the  Senate  committee 
v.ould  make  this  innocuous  but  laudatory 


interest  Congress  expressed  in  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  overall  master  plan  as 
t3  the  proposed  location  of  these  new 
highv,-ays.  I  do  not  expect  NASA  can  be 
th&t  precise  in  presenting  their  plans  for 
future  programs  in  space.  I  do  expect, 
hdwevcr,  that  if  we  are  in  space  to  stay, 
thtn  it  is  past  time  to  tell  us  what  we 
Will  be  doing  there  after  going  to  the 

moon. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  NASA's 
inlibility  to  tell  us  where  they  are  going 
beyond  this  decade,  their  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  1960's  are  convincing. 
Tliis  bill  reflects  those  programs. 

The    administrative    procedures    at 

NASA  were  the  subject  of  extensive 
questions  by  your  committee.  We  recog- 
nize that  any  organization  with  34.000 
employees  acquired  in  the  span  of  a  few- 
years  has  growing  pains.  Now  that 
NASA's  level  of  employment  is  remain- 
ing nearly  constant,  initial  organizational 
pi-oblems  should  be  resolved. 

The  NASA  administrative  organization 
iskpread  throughout  the  United  States  in 
a  dozen  major  centers  monitoring  billions 


from  Maine.  She  was  present  through- 
out the  hearings,  and  day  by  day  made 
great  contributions  to  the  hearings.  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member  of  the  committee. 


House  language  reads: 

It  is  the  ser.se  of  Congress  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  geographical  distribution  of  Federal  re- 
search funds  whenever  feasible  and  that  the 


and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  it.     National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
Mrs.  SMITH.    I  deeply  appreciate  the 

words  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  I  am 

happy  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  committee  as  shown 
by  the  hearings  on  the  bill.     The  Sena- 


tion  should  explore  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
tributing its  research  and  development  funds 
on  a  geographical  basis  whenever  feasible  and 
use  such  other  measures  as  may  be  practicable 

tov.Ti.rd  this  end. 

The  Senate  amendment  started  with 
the  sam.e  language,  but  when  it  reached 
the  action  part,  so  far  as  the  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  conceraed,  it  dropped  off 


tor  from  New  Mexico  is  known  as  one  completely.  I  shall  quote  the  language, 
of  the  ablest  men  m  the  Senate,  as  well  The  House  language  at  that  point  reads: 
as  in  government.  He  is  sharp  and 
shrewd,  with  a  superlative  analytical 
mind.  I  always  hesitate  to  disagree  with 
him  because  of  his  great  ability. 

The  NASA  budget  is  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  presented  to  Congress;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  complex.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  proposing  no  am.cndments 
to  the  bill  which  the  Senate  is  now  con- 


The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  on  a  geographical  basis  whenever  fea.«- 

ible 

And  so  forth.  The  Senate  version 
reads  at  that  point : 

And  tlir.t  tlie  National  Aeroiiautics  and 
Space    Administration    should    explore    wnys 


Of  dollars  in  research  and  development  on  Appropriations,  where  this  authonza- 

contraets.     The  contractor  personnel  re-  tion  will   be  considered,   I   shall  closely 

quired   just   to   supply   the   support   for  exanime  NASA  s   requests.     Then  there 

these  NASA  facilities  will  jump  to  19,000  ^'in  be  an  opportumty  to  go  into  details, 

this  year,  or  one  support  contractor  for  The  House  has  reduced  NASA  s  p^o- 

eyery  two  NASA  employees.    This  is  an  Posed  budget  by  some  $76  million.    The 

aica   that   requires  constant   attention.  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 


sidering.     However,    in    the    Committee     and  means  of  distributing  its  research  and 

development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  language 


NASA  is  operating  under  a  manpower 
ceiling  and  although  NASA  testified  it 
h^d  an  adequate  number  of  employees  to 
do  its  job,  the  number  of  support  con- 
tractor personnel  to  help  NASA  person- 
nel do  their  job  increases  substantially 
each  year.  In  view  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  that  services 
necessary  in  connection  with  govem- 
CXI 774 


Space  Sciences  would  increase  the 
House-passed  figure  by  about  $13  million, 
but  that  amount  would  remain  under  the 


deletes  the  geographical  reference  en- 
tirely. I  cannot  see  that  what  the  Senate 
has  added  really  means  anything.  After 
all,  if  it  is  not  proposed  to  ask  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  give  consideration  to  geo- 
graphical concentration,  in  this  distinct 
imbalance,  what  does  this  section  do? 


a  little  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  "space  crescent "  it  seems  to  me.  makes 

request  which  is  more  than  $51/4  biUion.  the  language  of  section  5  as  the  Senate 

For  most  programs,  the  Senate  com-  has  amended  it  useless,  a  mere  pious 

mittee  has  restored  a  part  of  the  House  declaration. 
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I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  what  comfort  a  Senator 

from  the  Midwest  can  get  from  the 
change  in  the  House  language,  which 
provided  that  whenever  practicable  and 
feasible,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  geographical  considerations  by  NASA, 
while  the  Senate  amendment  deletes  this 
specific  reference  to  NASA's  action. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  committee 
Struggled  quite  a  little  with  this  section. 
We  dropped  the  last  few  words  of  the 
House  amendment,  "and  use  such  oth- 
er measures  as  may  be  practicable  to- 
ward this  end,"  because  they  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  Space  Administration 
could  use  other  methods  than  the  ordi- 
nary allocation  of  money.  They  might 
have  said  to  groups.  "We  will  give  you 
money  if  you  do  not  do  anything." 

But  in  section  5.  of  which  a  midwest- 
ern  Senator  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing, we  said  that : 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  is  in 
the  national  Interest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds. 

That  is  the  exact  language  of  the 
House  proposal— "a  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  funds." 
The  committee  thought  that  that  was 
probably  enough;  that  they  looked  to 
NASA  for  ways  and  means  to  try  to 
get  this  done,  without  saying  specifical- 
ly that  other  means  should  be  used,  be- 
cause it  might  refer  to  something  we  did 
not  know  about. 

The  question  arose  from  a  discussion 
concerning  the  location  of  electronic  cen- 
ters. I  feel  certain  that  the  language  in 
the  bill  suggests  as  strongly  as  could  be 
done  that  the  research  should  be  spread 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  That  legislative  history  will 
help  a  great  deal  But  the  way  the  lan- 
guage reads  in  the  bill,  with  the  deletion 
by  the  Senate  of  the  words  'geographical 
basis,"  so  that  the  language  is  left  that 
NASA  "should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  wherever  feasible,"  the  im- 
plication is  that  NASA  does  not  have  to 
be  concerned  with  geographical  distribu- 
tion: that  it  can  distribute,  perhaps,  upon 
some  other  criteria,  like  the  size  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     No,   the   language 
t'lvo  or  three  lines  above  that  refers  to 
■    geoLa-aphical  distribution. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
see  that  the  handling  of  these  funds  for 
research  by  the  NASA  organization 
should  involve  attention  to  geographical 
distribution.  Thei'e  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  that 
is  very  helpful.  Although  I  still  reaffirm 
my  faith  and  regard  for  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  go  on  record  now  as  against 
the  last  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  an 
additional  SIO  million  for  the  Cambridge 
in.stallation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  amendments 
have  been  agreed  to  en  bloc.  However, 
I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  has 
stated  his  position.    We  believe  that  the 


NASA  organization  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  made. 

The  same  point  was  made  time  after 
time  by  members  of  the  committee.  The 
point  was  made  by  a  new  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNDALEl  \v3io  was  quite 
expressive  as  to  what  he  tiliought  of  the 
situation.  I  believe  thait  the  NASA 
organization  has  been  vciy  well  advi.sed 
as  to  the  feelings  of  many  Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  point  out  that  re.>^carch.  niostly  uni- 
versity research  is  at  least  three-fourths. 
or  perhaps  80  percent,  of  the  N.'\SA 
program.  The  program  relics  heavily 
on  our  university  facilities.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  country  which  is  stronger 
in  university  facilities  than  the  Middle 
West.  More  Ph.  D.'s  are  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconfin  than  from 
any  other  university  in  the  country.  In 
the  Midwest  we  have  a  greater  con- 
centration of  Ph.  D.  graduates  than  does 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  Plow- 
ever,  we  employ  fewer  Pii.  D.  graduates 
in  the  Midwest  than  any  other  section 
does. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
that  the  university  facilities  of  the  Mid- 
west are  not  being  utilized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  they  should  be.  I 
recognize  that  when  we  start  a  program 
in  a  certain  area,  it  is  easier  to  stay 
within  that  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  net  only  to  give 
the  Midwest  a  fair  and  otiuitable  break, 
but  also  to  use  all  of  the  great  educa- 
tional facilities  throughout  tlie  country, 
the  NASA  organization  should  go  into 
the  Midwest,  it  should  consider  the  re- 
turns which  would  be  realized  by  mak- 
ing a  wider  investment  of  research 
efforts.  I  believe  that  if  tliey  were  to  do 
that,  the  very  great  contlibution  which 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  many 
other  universities  would  make  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
among  others,  in  which  we  are  extremely 
strong  as  well  as  in  the  other  fields, 
would  persuade  the  NASA  organization 
that  it  could  gain  a  great;  deal  by  giving 
greater  consideration  to  such  a  move  in 
the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  .support  the  NASA  authorization  bill  as 
recommended  by  tlie  Aai'onautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee. 

The  key  v.'ord  in  the  1966  NASA  budg- 
et, Mr.  President,  is  'continuation" — 
continuation  of  a  sound,  well-planned, 
well-executed  program  that  will  make  us 
preeminent  in  space. 

The  bud'-'et  we  are  considering  today 
will  carry  us  well  past  the  halfv,-ay  mark 
in  our  program  to  land  a  man  on  the 
lunar  surface  and  return  him  safely  to 
earth.  Four  years  ago  last  week.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  Congress  to  author- 
ize an  expanded  space  program  that  he 
and  we  hoped  would  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective by  1970.  He  warned  us  that  such 
a  program  would  be  costly,  but  that  if 
we  adopted  it.  we  must  see  it  through. 


We  adopted  such  a  program,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  we  owe  it  to  the  country  to  see 
it  through.  This  body  has  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed the  national  commitment  to 
outer  space,  including  the  effort  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  in  this  decade. 

It  is  our  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  see  to 
it  that  a  wcll-baianced  space  program 
that  will  fulfill  national  goals  is  being 
carried  out  as  ctTicicntly  as  possible.  I 
ttiink  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Anderson  1  deserves  the  thaiik.s 
of  this  body  for  the  work  the  space  com- 
mittee lias  performed  in  reviewing  tb.e 
program. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  am 
convinced  that  NASA  is  going  along  at 
the  right  rate  of  speed.  The  1966  NASA 
budget  is  no  fly-by-night  affair,  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  It  is  built  solidly  on  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  seven  predecessors.  It  is 
the  rc.'^ult  of  yearlong  study  and  prun- 
ing. It  is  designed  to  best  combine 
speed  and  efficiency. 

NASA  has  presented  evidence  to  show- 
that  the  program  it  is  carrying  out  is  a 
cominehensive,  well-balanced  efTort  to 
obtain  the  most  knowledge  of  outer  space 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

These  have  been  4  impressive  years 
for  our  country  in  outer  space.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Our  manned  space  program  is 
the  most  dramatic,  and  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram has  been  dominating  the  space 
news  this  week. 

However,  our  broad  national  program 
includes  bringing  the  entire  globe  to- 
gether in  a  single,  reliable,  all-weather 
communications  network.  It  includes 
predicting  the  weather  5  days  in  ad- 
vance over  every  squai-e  inch  of  this 
planet.  It  includes  orbiting  satellites  to 
measure  physical  properties  of  the  earth, 
sun,  and  space.  It  includes  advanced 
research  in  medicine,  metallurgy,  and 
engine  propulsion — research  that  will  aid 
human  knowledge  in  every  field. 

The  benefits  of  the  space  program's 
woik  v.-ith  schools,  laboratories,  and 
busiiiess  firms  are  being  felt  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Ohio  is  conti-ibuting  to  this  increase 
in  knowledge  in  the  space  age.  most  no- 
tably through  work  done  in  NASA's 
Lewis  Research  Center. 

The  work  being  done  as  part  of  the 
.^pace  pi'ogram  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  because  that  fu- 
ture is  going  to  be  lived  in  what  men  are 
aheady  calling  the  age  of  space.  Our 
ability  to  be  a  space  faring  nation  v. ill 
affect  our  prestige,  our  national  security, 
our  modern  industrial  ba.-^e,  our  educa- 
tion and  scientific  facilities,  and  our  abil- 
ity to  play  the  leading  role  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  NASA  budget  v.ill  finance  mo-t  of 
the  work  done  in  this  program.  NAS.'\. 
though  a  comparatively  new  agency,  has 
proved  to  my  sati.'-faction  that  it  can 
carry  out  our  space  program  with  speed, 
competence,  and  efficiency.  I  have 
found  its  pei'sonnel  to  be  able,  its  facili- 
ties to  be  well  consti'ucted.  and  its  pi'o- 
gi-ams  to  be  imaginative,  probing,  and 
geai-ed  to  the  acquisition  of  space  age 
competence. 

I  trust  NASA  to  do  the  .job.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.    Their  budget  request  is  sound  and 
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reasonable,   and   I   join   in   urging   this 
bocij  to  approve  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  to  go 
a  "step  further  with  the  question  raised 
by  the   Senator   from    Wisconsin    [Mr, 


NASA  "did  not  consciously  go  about 
distributing  the  support  for  this  program 
geographically,"  but  instead  said  that 

"we  will  look  for  competence  where  it  is 
and  support  it  where  it  is.  on  the  assump- 
tion that  competence  is  distributed  pretty 


Pno^MiRE  1 ,  it  is  true  that  fears  have  been     uniformly  around  the  country  in  our  uni 
expressed  that  NASA  is  creating  an  im-     versifies." 


balance  in  our  economy  by  concentrat- 
ing its  contracts  and  facilities  in  a  few 
Ftaics.  .Suggestions  have  been  made 
that  tlie  Congress  devise  some  formula 
to  reriuii'c  NASA  to  more  widely  distrib- 
ute its  pi-ojects  on  a  geographical  basis. 
NASA  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem;    it  wants  the  people  of  every 


Mr.  President,  this  assumption  has 
proven  correct.  NASA  now  has  a  sus- 
taining university  training,  research,  or 
facilities  program  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

Most  widespread  is  the  training  pro- 
gram, in  v.'hich  promising  undergrad- 
uates are  given  grants  to  study  for  doc- 


State  to  be  knowledgeable  supporters  of     tor  of  philosophy  degrees  in  space-related 


[:      i 


the  space  effort,  and  it  realizes  that  such 
suppoit  is  more  readily  forthcoming  if 
tlie  tongncss  and  the  people  believe  that 
NASA  is  being  as  fair  as  it  can. 

NASA  has  instituted  a  series  of  re- 
gional m.ectings  to  acquaint  business 
firms  and  institutions  in  every  State 
with  possible  opportunities  arising  out 
of  tlie  national  space  program. 

Bfut  the  desire  for  widespread  distribu- 
tion is  limited  by  other,  more  important 
considerations.  After  all.  Mister  Presl- 
deijt,  the  cardinal  princii'le  to  be  ob- 
served by  any  agency  of  our  Government 
in  jits  procurement  policy  is  this:  Con- 
trj»dts  must  follow  competence. 

As  Administrator  Webb  has  pointed 
out  NASA's  basic  and  required  procure- 
meJit  policy  is  to  insure  widespread  dis- 
semination of  infoi-mation  on  contract 
re<3uiremcnts  so  that  there  is  open  com- 
petition for  these  contracts. 

But  NASA  must  then  grant  these  con- 
tnacts.  not  on  the  basis  of  geographic 
distribut'on,  but  on  the  basis  of  who  can 
bfc$t  and  most  economically  do  the  job  on 
t  basis  of  past  performance  records  and 
ttds.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  vio- 
liite  botli  the  law  and  commonsense,  and 
to  lay  NASA  open  to  severe  criticism  and 
fo  the  kind  of  pressures  that  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  space  effort. 

Our  aerospace  industries,  for  example, 
'tt-ere  developed  in  certain  geogi-aphical 
areas,  primarily  on  the  west  coast,  but 
also  in  New  York,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 
For  this  reason,  most  of  NASA's  prime 
contracts  for  large  space  hai'dwarc  have 
gone  to  those  areas  because  the  compe- 
tence exists  there.  You  can  imagine  the 
effect  on  our  space  program  if  the  Con- 
gress ever  attempted  to  impose  a  dis- 
tiibution  fomiula  on  such  contracts. 
Fortunately,  the  Congi-ess  has  never  tried 
to  do  this,  and  never  should. 

If  every  region  of  the  Nation  had  an 
equal  aerospace  capacity,  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  industi-ial  contracts  would 
not  arise.  NASA  believes,  however,  that 
thci-e  is  an  equal  distribution  of  other 
kind.s  of  potential  capabilities  in  this  Na- 
tion that  can  be  used  to  help  the  na- 
tional space  program.  One  of  NASA's 
most  promising  efforts  to  create  such  a 
nationwide  capacity  is  its  sustaining  uni- 
versity program. 

NASA's  purpose  in  this  program  is  to 
"do  what  we  can  to  increase  the  total 
competence  of  the  United  States,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  we  must  consider  our  own 


subjects.  NASA  currently  is  supporting 
3,132  students  in  training.  Every  State 
is  represented  by  at  lea.st  three  students; 
and  while  California  with  207  students, 
and  Texas  with  178.  are  among  the  lead- 
ers, so  are  New  York  v.ith  305,  Illinois 
with  156,  Ohio  with  133,  and  North  Caro- 
lina with  94.  There  has  been  a  similar 
distribution  in  the  research  and  facili- 
ties grants. 

So  it  can  be  reen,  Mr.  President,  that 
where  the  opportunity  arises.  NASA  has 
been  willing  to  encourage  every  part  of 
this  Nation  to  take  part  in  the  space 
effort.  NASA  is  doing  all  it  can  to  help 
create  space  competence  in  every  corner 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  if  he  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  under  the  authorization  for  Sat- 
urn 1-B  Centaur  design  studies  and  our 
rcscaiTh  authorisations,  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's view  that  NASA  should  begin 
now  to  do  the  required  engineering  and 
design  work  on  the  various  possibilities 
of  thrust  augmentation  of  all  vehicle 
stages. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  is  a  valued  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  that  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator give  that  assurance.  My  concern  is 
that  we  make  certain  our  space  program 
has  needed  launch  power  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  Nation's  boosters,  such 
as  large  solids  and  other  developments. 
Frankly,  I  think  this  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  get  full  value  from  the  Satuni 
1-B  Centaur  hardware.  Also,  if  this 
work  is  done  now.  NASA  will  be  in  a 
position  to  better  define  missions  requir- 
ing added  booster  power  as  the  committee 
has  so  often  suggested. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  first 
portions  of  an  article  by  George  Alex- 
ander in  the  May  17  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Use  of  Centaur  as  Saturn 
1-B  Upper  Stage  To  Give  NASA  Signifi- 
cant Payload  Increase."  This  article 
clearly   shows  what   is  possible  in  the 


NASA  responsibility  and  get  work  done    uprating  of  Saturn  1-B  Centaur  hard- 
where  there  is  competence  to  do  it."  ware. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Use  op  Centaur  as  Satttkn  1-B  Uppeb  Stage 
To  Gi\E  NASA  Significant  Patload 
iNcazASE 

( By  George  Alexander) 

Cocoa  Be-»ch.  Fla. — Addition  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics/Convalr  Centaur  upper  stage 
to  the  present  two-stage  Saturn  1-B  latuich 
vehicle  wlU  give  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  a  booster  with  a  pay- 
load  capability  significantly  greater  than  the 
current  weight-estimate  for  the  Mars/'Voyager 
spacecraft. 

The  booster  alro  will  have  a  more  than  ade- 
quate growth  {KJtentlal  to  acccnamodate  later, 
heavier,  and  more  sophisticated  Voyager 
versions. 

The  Saturn  1-B  Centatir  will  be  able  to  put 
9,000  pounds  on  a  Mars  trajectory.  NASA 
plans  a  weight  of  7,000  to  8,000  pounds  for 
the  initial  Voyagers.  L.ater  versions  are  to 
weigh  as  much  as  11,000  pounds,  and  NASA 
launch  vehicle  specialists  are  certain  that 
the  three-stage  vehicle  can  be  upgraded  to 
fly  that  weight. 

Although  not  currently  included  in  any 
firm  plans  for  earth-  or  lunar-orbital  opera- 
tions, the  Saturn  1-B  Centaur  can  inject 
35,000  pounds  into  a  low-inclination,  200- 
nautical-mtle  earth  orbit,  compared  with 
30,000  pounds  lifted  to  that  altitude  by  the 
two-EtDge  Saturn  1-B.  For  lunar  missions, 
•the  Saturn  1-B  Centaur  can  lift  about 
14  000  pounds — an  intermediate  capability 
between  the  2,500  pounds  capacity  of  the 
AtlaE-Centatur  and  the  95,000  pounds  of  the 
Saturn  5. 

The  Saturn  1-B  Centaur  program  is  begin- 
ning to  take  form.  NASA  has  given  George 
C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Hunuville, 
Ala.,  overall  managerial  refponsibility  for  the 
three-stage  launch  vehicle.  The  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  Cleveland,  will  continue  as 
Centaur  manager  and  will  deliver  the  stage 
to  Marshall  for  integration  into  the  overall 
vehicle  in  much  the  same  way  that  USAF  pro- 
vides the  Martin  Co.  Titan  booster  to  NASA 
for  the  Gemini  program. 

NASA  has  reqtiested  only  $5  million  for 
the  Saturn  1-B  Centaur  in  the  1966  budget, 
most'.y  for  preliminary  design  of  the  three- 
stage  vehicle  such  as  determining  bending 
moments  on  the  combined  vehicle  during 
flight,  structural  design  of  the  260-inch  di- 
ameter shroud  which  will  surround  the  Cen- 
taur stage  and  Voyager  payload  snd  develop- 
ment of  guidance  equations,  and  telemetry 
requirements. 

Currently,  NASA  is  considering  an  Initial 
order  of  six  Saturn  1-B  Centaurs — two  for 
research  and  development  flight  tests  and 
four  for  operational  Voyager  missions. 
Some  observers  believe  the  first  two  flight 
articles  will  carry  some  scientific  payload  on 
a  piggyback  basis. 

In  the  three  xip-comlng  M.irs  launch  op- 
portunities—1969.  19V1,  and  1973 — only  the 
1,-iSt  I  WO  are  certain  to  use  the  Saturn  I-&- 
Centaur  as  the  launch  vehicle.  The  1969 
window  prob-'/oly  will  be  handled  by  an 
Atl-^s-Cent-'air.  bcosting  a  light  engineering 
model  of  the  Voyager  (Aviation  'Week  and 
Sp:\ce  Technology.  Feb.  15.  p.  45i.  This 
cotJld  change,  however.  If  the  .Agency  decides 
to  fund  both  the  Voyasrer  and  the  Saturn 
1-B  Centaur  heavily  in  fiscal  1967. 

There  is  optimism  in  some  NASA  quar- 
ters that  the  new  three-stage  vehicle  could 
be  developed  quite  rapidly  and  provide  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  Voyager  program 
manager,  with  a  heavier  weight-envelope  for 
th^  first  spacecraft  than  could  an  Atlas- 
Centaur.  Most  observers  conridcr  It  un- 
likely, however,  that  NASA  will  rush  de- 
velopment of  the  spacecraft  Just  to  utilize 
the  1969  window. 
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As  the  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  1-B.  the 
Centaur  will  be  encased  in  a  2G0-inch  diame- 
ter, two-piece,  clamshell-type  shroud.  The 
57.1-ioot-lons  shroud,  fabricated  of  solid  and 
honeycomb  aluminum,  will  surround  both 
the  Cent.^.tir  and  the  Voyager.  Around  the 
Centaur,  the  shroud  will  b2  a  29-foot-long 
cv'.inder;  around  the  spacccrr.ft.  it  will  bo  a 
2S-foot-long  frustum  and  cone. 

M  r^hall  sttidied  an  unshroudcd  version  of 
the  Centaur  atop  a  Saturn  1-B.  but  decided 
.ig.i.nst  it,  principally  bcc.;ur.c  tlicra  would 
have  been  ;fe;'odynamic  problem.^  with  the 
h^-rce  angle  between  the  120-inch-diameter 
base  of  the  Centaur  and  the  230-inch-diam- 
etcr  forwiird  skirt  of  the  S-4B  second 
st.ige — a  none-too-clean  aerodynamic  con- 
figuration. Also,  the  thickness  of  the  Cen- 
taur airframe  would  have  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  accommodate  both  static  and 
dynamic  loads  imposed  by  tiio  Voyager,  s 
This  latter  problem  alone  wotild  haw 
amounted  to  nearly  a  total  redesign  of  the 
Centaur.  To  avoid  tliis,  the  agency  decided 
to  use  a  load-bearing,  jettisonable  shroud. 
As  a  secondary  bonus,  the  260-inch-d:amet*r 
of  the  shroud  also  provides  a  larger  volume 
for  payload  designers  than  could  be  obtained 
by  an  unshrouded  120-inch-diameter  Cen- 
taur. 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  shroud,  where 
it  tapers  from  a  cylinder  to  a  frustum, 
NASA  plans  to  hang  si.\,  three-legged  snub- 
bing pnd  t/ensioning  brackets  on  the  inside 
cf  the  structure.  Spaced  60=  apart,  these 
brackets  will  take  out  both  static  and  dy- 
namic loads  imposed  on  the  Centaur,  as 
well  as  preventing  lateral  movement  of  the 
forward  end  of  the  stage  during  boost  flight. 
Base  of  Centaur  will  be  mounted  in  .S  -4B's 
interstage  adapter. 

During  second  stage  operation,  when  the 
shroud  is  Jettisoned,  the  presstirized  Cen- 
taur airframe  will  transmit  the  loads  of  the 
Voyager  into  tlie  S-4B  interstage  adapter. 
By  the  time  this  occurs,  tlie  vehicle  will  be 
at  an  altitude  where  the  hammerliead  con- 
figuration of  the  Voyager  Centaur  combina- 
tion will  be  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere. 

On  a  typical  flisht,  tlie  shroud  would  be 
split  longitudinally  by  a  linear  shaped 
charge  at  an  altitude  of  about  350,000  feet 
and  separated  by  two  cold-gos  sphere.?,  each 
with  an  effective  thrust  of  765  pounds.  The 
two  halves  of  the  shroud  will  fold  b.icl;  and 
down,  like  petals,  and  fall  clear  of  the 
vehicle  in  3.5  seconds. 

NASA  plans  to  separate  the  Centaur  and 
its  Voyager  space  craft  from  the  spent  S-4B 
by  imparting  a  retrograde  impulse  to  the  lat- 
ter. Four  3.500-pound  solid  motors  on  the 
S-4B'3  forward  skirt  will  be  fired  r.iter  a 
linear  shaped  charge  in  the  interstage 
adapter  has  broken  the  bond  between  second 
and  third  stages.  The  thrust  of  the  motors 
will  drive  the  S-4B  back  and  away  from  the 
Centaur. 

In  adding  the  Centaur  to  the  Saturn  1-B, 
NASA  has  stipulated  that  changes  be  kept  to 
a  minimum.  The  only  modifications  now  au- 
thorized are  those  which  are  necessary  to 
adapt  the  Convair"^tage  to  the  present  two- 
stage  vehicle.  For  example,  NASA  directed 
Convair  to  retain  the  four  glass-fiber  in- 
sulation panels  which  the  Centaur  now  car- 
ries around  its  liquid  hydrogen  trnk.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  2G0-lnch-dirimetcr 
shroud  would  protect  the  Centaur  from  aero- 
dynamic heating  during  boost  flight,  NASA 
felt  that  there  were  three  rer.S'His  to  retain 
the  iettisonable  panels  throughout  a  mission: 
P.mels  would  have  to  be  jettisoned  during 
.S  4B  second  stage  operations,  at  an  altitude 
where  there  is  still  some  atmospheric  drag 
to  pull  them  off  the  stage.  Because  of  the 
large  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  Cen- 
taur and  the  S-4B  (120-inch  versus  260- 
inch),  NASA  feared  that  the  panels  might 
not  clear  the  second  sUige  in  Jettisoning. 
but  instead  would  strike  the  lattcr.and  pos- 
sibly rupture  its  airframe. 


Large  quantities  of  heliurti  reciuircd  to 
ptirge  tile  0.1-inch  wide  annular  space  be- 
tween the  glass  fiber  panels  and  the  Centaur's 
hydrogen  tank.  Since  the  panels  are  not  to 
be  jettisoned,  the  quanlity  of  purge  helium 
can  be  reduced  from  a  normal  value  of  150 
pcund-hour  to  30  to  GO  pound-hour.  Some 
cryopumping  of  air  or  v.'atcr  vapor  in  t!ie 
anntilar  space  may  result,  but  NASA  feclrs 
that  this  will  reduce  the  ii'.5;uUition  value  of 
the  panels  only  slightly. 

M.iximum  payload  cip.  I.mUlJ'  of  the  Cen- 
taur is  not  rcq-iirecl  in  prerc-.lt  plans.  Jet- 
tisoning tlic  p.mclr^  v.'ould  pni  :ti.-  .nother 
1,300  pounds  of  p.iyload,  bu  X.-*.  W  d  .C3  not 
now  feel  that  Voyager  neods  fiiis  additional 
margin. 

Eoth  the  two-stage  Satmn  I-B  and  tlie 
Centaur  have  good  srowth  pptcntial.  The 
eight  Rocketdyne  H-1  ongiiies  which  now 
power  the  S-IB  booster  are  rated  at  200.- 
000  pounds  each;  this  cotild  li?  increased  to 
225.000-pound  thrust  with  nott  t'''0  much  do- 
vclopmentr.l  difficulty.  The  jingle  Rocket- 
dyne  J-2  engine  which  drives  ^he  S--4B  stage 
is  now  rated  at  205.000  pounds  t'lrust.  this 
could  be  increased  to  215.0rO  to  230.000 
poiind.'^.  Or.  NASA  could  ajubstitutc  the 
J-2T — a  toroidal  combustion  cllamlicr  version 
cf  the  J-2.  operating  at  about  3.000  povmd^i 
per  sciuare  incli  (nearly  threa  times  greater 
tlirn  the  chamber  pressure  of  tlic  current  J-2 
design)  and  a  thru:=;t  of  31,':.(l00  pounds  in 
place  of  the  J  2.  Coupled  witfe  a  If  ngthenrd 
S-4B  airframe  to  provide  aootlier  120.003 
pounds  of  propeilants.  tiie  u:iB"ated  H-l's  in 
the  first  stage  and  the  J-2T  in  the  second 
stage  could  boost  the  Saturn  I-tB's  carth-oriii- 
tal  capability  from  its  present  37.000-po'and 
limit  to  about  50.000  potmds. 

Adding  a  Centaur  to  the  Saturn  1-B  just 
described  would  increase  tlie  Vehicle's  escape 
capability  to  almost  19.00<^  pounds.  By 
thrust  augmenting  the  first  .stage  witli  four 
first-stage  Minuteman  ICBM  motors,  the 
capability  increases  to  about  21.000  pounds; 
adding  four  120-inch-di,imot^r  solid  motors 
f.sed  by  the  Titan  3-C  raires  ttte  figure  Xo  ap- 
proximately 30.000  pounds.       | 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thgiik  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  hi.s  contribu- 
tions to  the  v.ork  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  .su;4';est  the  ab.scnce  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  callcfl  the  roll,  and 
the  followinci  Senator.-?  ansueixd  to  tiicir 
names : 

I  No.  102L:p.i 


Aiken 

Keiinedv,  Ma--. 

Pell 

Ander.?ou 

Kuchel  " 

Pioxinire 

Bartlett 

Lausclip 

Robert  !5on 

Bas.s 

Long,  La. 

Ru-sell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Mnn.^flcld 

Ru'sell,  Ga. 

Clark 

McClellan 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Mc  Govern 

Smith 

Dodd 

McN'amara 

Symington 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Talmacirc 

Grucnir.g 

Moiironey 

T1iurmo'-.d 

Harris 

Mor.toya 

Y.irborouch 

Hart 

Moss 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Holland 

Pa^tore 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.=iana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tgnne.^.^ee  I  Mr. 
GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
InoxjyeI,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia  I  Mi-.  Randolph  1  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  amiouncc  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Ea.stl.\ndI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coffI,  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersJ,  and  tlie  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama   I  Mr.    Sp.\r;KMANl    arc    neccs.sarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCIIEL.  I  announce  that  llic 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI  is 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
Simpson  1  is  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo 
I'um  i.;  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.'?iana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  war.  agreed  to. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Alter  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Alloit.  Mr. 
Bayii,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Biele,  Mr. 
BoGG.".  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Burcick.  Mr. 
Byrd  of  A'irginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
gjn-'a,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
C.'iURcn,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DiRK.SEN,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Douglas, 
A^r.  Ellen'der.  Mr.  Fannin,  ?.Ir.  Fonc,  Mr. 
H^RTKE.  Ml-.  Hayden.  Mr.  HrcKENLOorEn, 
ATr.  Hill.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Ir'aho.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Air.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Alorsr.  Mr.  Mor.To:;,  Mr.  AIu::dt.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neubefcer, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Scott. 
Air.  Stenms,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydinos, 
Air.  Willi -.MS  of  New  Jersey,  and  Air. 
Willi  \Ms  of  Delaware  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

;<  MEN  DM  EN  To    KG.    2\'J 

Ivlr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Air.  Pre.'si- 
dent,  I  call  uii  my  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  lecislative  clerk  proceed  to  state 
the  amendments  identified  as  No.  219. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  tiie  amendments  be 
waived  and  that  they  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  believe  I  can 
explain  the  amendment  quite  easily  and 
to  tl;e  better  satisfaction  of  Senators 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  amend- 
ments were  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhuta 
ob.jecLian.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  ordci'cd  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  after  line  24.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-Sec.  G.  The  first  sentence  of  section  305(fl 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
19C8  (42  use,  2457(f))  is  amended  to  re.ici 
as  follows:  'Under  sucii  rcgul.itions  in  con- 
formity with  this  subsection  and  with  section 
207  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrn- 
ti'c  Services  Ac:  of  1049,  as  amended  i40 
U.SC.  483).  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, he  may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  imder  this  section 
witii  respect  to  any  invention  which  has  been 
made  in  the  performance  of  any  work  re- 
quired by  any  contract  of  the  Administration 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
waiver  (1)  is  Justified  upon  equitable  con- 
siderations by  the  contriiiution  made  or  to 
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i)e  m&de.  without  financial  assistance  from 
tlie  United  States,  by  the  applicant  to  the 
milking  or  development  of  such  invention, 
and  (S"  will  promote  substantially  the  use  of 
such  Invention  in  the  interest  of  the  United 

Sutes.' " 

On  page  10,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  6",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  explain  what  the  amend- 
nients  would  do. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendments 
,vould  prevent  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, under  the  S4.5  billion  research 
and  development  authorization  in  the  bill, 
from  Granting  a  private  patent  on  re- 
search under  the  bill  when  he  does  not 
even  know  on  what  he  is  granting  a  waiv- 
er. In  other  words,  when  a  person  signs 
a  contract  for  research,  he  does  not  know 
what  will  be  discovered.  For  example,  a 
person  in  Gei'many  was  doing  research 
in  the  field  of  dyes  for  use  on  cloth.  He 
came  ui)  with  a  substance  which  would 
be  potentially  useful  as  a  dye,  but  it  was 
discovered  that  it  would  be  better  as  a 
medicine.  That  is  how  sulfanilamide  was 
discovei-ed.  It  was  peihaps  the  greatest 
breakthrou'-^h  in  the  field  of  drugs  that 
had  occui-red  in  more  than  a  hundred 
yeais.  That  person  was  looking  for  a 
better  dye,  and  he  discovered  something 
that  was  of  fantastic  value  for  health. 

The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  given  authority  to  waive  patent 
rights  if  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so. 

What  has  he  done  under  that  provi- 
sion? First  he  came  to  us  and  asked  for 
authority  to  v.aive  patent  rights  without 
any  impediment  v.hatever.  We  turned 
him  down.  Having  been  turned  down,  he 
said  he  was  goin.g  to  do  it  anyway.  He 
is  now  proceeding  to  tyrant  to  contractors 
a  waiver  of  patent  rights  without  know- 
ing what  the  patent  would  be  and  with- 
out knowing  whether  it  would  be  of  great 
value  or  of  slight  value.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  complete  pig-in-the-ix)ke  proce- 
' duie  or  vsaiv^r.  giving  away  patent  rights 
v.-jthout  knowing  what  he  was  giving. 

For  him  to  do  that  is  clearly  against 
the  law.  How  would  he  know  whether 
it  was  in  the  national  interest  to  waive 
certain  patent  rights,  if  he  did  not  know 
v.-hat  the  patent  would  be  and  what  it 
pertained  to  or  what  value  it  had,  or  if 
there  were  potential  antitrust  aspects 
connected  with  it? 

Aly  amendment  would  forbid  such  pig- 
in-the-poke  waivers,  which  are  clearly 
contrary  to  the  lav.-,  even  though  the 
Administrator  has  now  construed  the 
law  to  give  him  the  right  to  waive  patent 
I  rights  without  knowing  on  what  he  is 
v.-a-lvii-ig  patent  rights. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire compliance  with  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act  v.hen  it  is  contemplated  to 
give  away  Government  property.  What 
that  will  mean,  so  far  as  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  concerned,  is 
that  if  the  Administrator  desired  to  give 
away  private  patent  rights  on  S4.5  bil- 
lion of  Government  authorized  research 
under  the  bill,  he  would  have  to  submit 
such  a  proposal  to  the  Attorney  General 


and  let  the  Attorney  Genei-al  tell  him 
what  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posal are,  and  perhaps  what  the  value  of 
the  rights  might  be  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Attorney  General. 

That  is  the  law.  The  law  in  ques- 
tion relates  to  patents:  in  fact,  it  spe- 
cifically mentions  patents. 

As  it  is  now,  the  Administrator  con- 
strues his  authority  to  be  such  that  he 
does  not  even  have  to  consult  the  anti- 
trust division  or  consider  the  antitrust 
aspects  of  the  question. 

Senators  will  find  that  in  relation  to 
policy  questions  that   ha-ve   arisen,  the 
question  of   whether  or  not   the  action 
would  create  a  monopoly  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  intere.sts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
con.sidered.     When  patent  rights  arc  in- 
volved, in  the  absence  of  an  express  ex- 
emption, the  Attorney  General  should  be 
consulted  in  order  to  get  his  judgment 
on  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  question. 
My    amendment    would    require    one 
more  thing.     If  the  administration  is  go- 
ing to  v.aive  patent  rights  under  a  con- 
tract, where  the  contractor  has  a  cost- 
plus,   guaranteed-profit   contract,   or   a 
cost-plus,   fixed-fee   contract,   with   no 
danger  of  losing  any  money,  on  a  basis 
which  would  require  him  to  justify  the 
waiver,  there  must  be  some  equity  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor.     He  must  have 
made  a  contribution  himself.     He  must 
be  able  to  show  that  he  did  more  than 
spend  Federal  money  on  a  guaranteed- 
profit    basis    in    order    to    justify    that 
waiver.    The  Administrator  would  have 
to  find  that  the  waiver  would  promote  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.    In  other 
words,  he  would  have  to  find — and  we 
would  have  no  power  to  challenge  him 
on  this — that,  for  example,  as  he  would 
allege,  the  invention  would  be  put  into 
public  use.     He  would  not  be  able  to  go 
along  and  authorize  the  waiver  if  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  inventor  was 
merely  going  to  sit  on  the  invention  pro- 
duced with  public  money  and  deny  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  invention.     He 
would  have  to  find  that  the  use  of  the 
invention    would    be    promoted,    rather 
than,    by    waiving    the    Government's 
rights,  permitting  a  contractor  to  be  a 
"dog  in  the  manger"  and  deny  the  pub- 
lic, for  17  long  years,  the  benefit  of  an 
invention  achieved  with  public  funds. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  t-o  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Air.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
what  would  happen  if  the  Administrator 
should  determine  to  issue  a  waiver,  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government 
thought  the  waiver  was  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Is  there  any  provision  in 
the  amendment  for  a  review  by  the  At- 
torney General,  or  would  the  Attorney 
General  be  given  the  power  to  recapture 
the  right  to  the  invention  if  the  waiver 
had  been  issued  improvidently? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  require  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  should  have  the  power  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  that  re- 
spect, but  it  would  place  the  burden  on 
the   Administrator   at   least   to   consult 


with  the  Attorney  Genei-al  so  that  he 
would  have  some  idea  of  what  he  would 
be  giving  away. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Air.  YARBOROUGH.  Where  is  -the 
language  in  the  proposed  amendment 
which  would  require  the  Administrator 
to  consult  with  the  Attorney  General  or 
with  anyone  else? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment makes  reference  to  title  40.  section 
488,  of  the  United  States  Code.  By  ref- 
erence, the  Administiator  would  be  re- 
quired to  consult  the  Attorney  General 
and  obtain  the  advice  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Administrator  would  not 
have  to  follow  that  advice,  but  at  least 
that  would  put  the  Attorney  General  in 
a  position  to  be  consulted  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  put  some  of  us  in  the  po- 
sition to  complain  about  it  in  the  event 
a  patent  were  issued,  for  example,  on  a 
fuel  cell  which  might  give  the  holder  of 
the  patent  complete  monopoly  rights 
over  the  whole  future  transportation  in- 
dustry of  America, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  would  the  de- 
cision of  the  Administrator  be  final  and 
irrevocable?  Would  there  be  any  right 
in  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  re- 
captme  those  rights  for  the  people  if  the 
Administrator's  waiver  had  not  been  a 
wise  one? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No :  such  lan- 
guage is  not  in  the  amendment.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aei-onautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration would  write  into  his  waivers 
some  language  which  would  protect 
the  Government.  But  the  amendment 
would  not  require  it.  The  amendment 
would  be  only  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  an  effort  to  say,  "You  will 
not  give  these  things  away  without  the 
Govemment's  knowing  what  you  are  giv- 
ing away." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  con- 
sider accepting  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment  which  would  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  right  of  recapture  if  the 
give-away  were  an  improvident  wastage 
of  the  people's  rights?  The  people  of 
our  country,  under  the  bill,  would  spend 
how  much? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Four  billion 
five  hundred  million  dollars. 

Air.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  $4.5  or  $5 
biUion? 

Air.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Four  billion 
five  hundred  niiihon  dollars  for  research. 

Air.  YARBOROUGH.  Four  billion  five 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  It  seems 
to  me,  with  such  a  vast  sum  of  money 
involved,  that  to  give  one  man.  a  tempo- 
rary Administrator,  the  power  to  give 
away  the  rights  of  all  the  taxpayers  iii 
all  of  that  property  would  be  an  utter 
failure  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Tire  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  do  some  good,  since  it 
would  at  least  require  detennination  by 
the  Administrator  before  the  rights  could 
be  given  away.     Under  existing  law.  as 
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I  understand  it,  contractors  have  auto- 
matically secured  those  rights :  they  have 
taken  all  of  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  do  not 
have  the  ri^ht.  they  have  admitted  It, 
but  now  they  claim  the  law  gives  the 
rijht  to  them,   and  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  seize  the 
right:  they  have  taken  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.'-iar.a.  While  I 
rdmit  that  the  amfMidincnt  should  go 
further.  I  would  ray  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  it  will  be  dilficult  to  have  the 
amendment  in  it.s  present  form  agreed 
to.  Cons^ider  how  niuch  better  a  posi- 
tion we  will  he  in  protect in:r  the  public 
if  we  have  the  amendn-ient  on  the  statute 
books  than  if  we  do  not  have  it. 

At  least  we  Avould  not  have  tlie  pi'r-in- 
the-poke  giveaways  that  are  new  going 
on.  In  addition,  the  Administrator 
would  at  least  be  required  to  con.3ult  with 
someone  v.-ho  had  the  public  interest  at 
heart  and  who  wotild  have  the  Attorney 
General's  advice  prior  to  giving  the  rights 
away. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  desire 
to  slow  down  our  race  to  the.  moon, 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  gi\ing  away 
the  S5  billion  in  research  that  the 
people  are  spending  every  year  in  the 
program  to  reach  the  moon.  Why 
should  not  the  benefits  of  that  research 
be  reserved  for  the  people  v. ho  aie  paying 
for  it?  Those  who  engage  in  contracts 
under  the  program  are  making  their 
profits  out  of  it.  They  arc  being  paid  for 
the  research  that  they  are  doing.  Why 
should  the  benefits  of  that  research  be 
given  exclusively  to  them  by  waiver  of 
the  Government's  right  to  the  patents? 
It  is  utterly  uncon.scionable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  auree  with 
the  Senator.  If  v.-e  should  be  successful 
and  prevail  with  the  amendment.  I  would 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  offering  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  order  to  try  to 
stop  the  giveaway  of  patent  rights  in 
other  situations  that  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  m.y  amendment.  At  least  under 
the  amendment  the  Adraini.strator  would 
be  required  to  find  that  there  is  some 
equity  to  justify  the  giveaway.  He  would 
have  to  determine  that  the  contractor 
had  done  more  than  spend  the  Govern- 
ment's money  and  was  making  a  fortune 
by  doing  so.  He  would  have  to  find  that 
a  waiver  would  actually  bring  about  use 
of  the  invention,  rather  than  merely 
bringing  about  a  monopolistic  condition 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  had  paid 
to  bring  about  the  invention. 

Tlie  Senator  has  indicated  by  his  state- 
ment that  the  race  to  the  moon  may  not 
do  much  good  for  the  average  citizen. 
It  may  make  him  poorer,  but  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  would  make  him  richer.  If  we 
'were  to  win  the  rrice  to  the  moon,  the 
achievement  might  give  the  average  citi- 
zen some  pride  and  satisfaction  to  knew 
that  the  Americans  had  reached  their 
objective.  But  if  the  American  citizen  is 
going  to  receive  some  economic  benefit 
from  the  $4.5  billion  poured  into  re- 
search on  the  program,  it  will  have  to 
come  as  a  result  of  gaining  the  benefit  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  information  that 
we  develop  in  .spending  the  S4.5  billion. 


We  cannot  tell  wh.at  mi^^ht  be  devel- 
oped. A  contractor  miuht  develoji  a  fuel 
cell,  which  would  not  be  particularly 
helnf'.;!  to  Lcuisian.-'.  brcaliso  we  produce 
oil.  but  it.  would  rrcatly  reduce  crst.s  and 
increase  efficiency  cf  i"!ovier.  He  might 
develop  a  device  tliat  v.-(:*!id  oi^erate  an 
engine  on  water  and  air.  One  m'""nt  fill 
the  device  at  his  home  water  hydrant  and 
i^3  v.-oukl  not  have  to  r.o  l>y  a  tilling  sta- 
tion to  bry  fuel.  Th.it  is  i  projpc:  which 
is  beiivg  v.orkcd  on  in  one  of  the  G  -.vevn- 
incnt  departments. 

A  contractor  mi-  ht  dc-elnp  new  uses 
of  materials.  All  ki^id;  of  fantastic 
tli'n^',;  could  be  dcvelor  ed  under  the 
NASAcon'ir.ci.i. 

I  am  to'd  that  the  am  )unt  of  knowl- 
edge we  have  is  doubling  every  9  years. 
Th?  Governmi-nt  is  payinj  for  70  percent 
of  that.  The  results  will  aot  benefit  the 
taxpayer.  H^  would  not  oc  particularly 
benefited  if  a  man  sholild  reach  the 
moon,  but  it  m:  ht  r.-on.'f  t  him  to  have 
free  use  of  tlie  billions  cf  4ollrrs  worth  of 
informatioa  wh'ch  >>  beiau  dcvelnjiod. 

Py  1970,  almost  S1r>  billion  will  be 
spent  under  the  researcjii  program  of 
NASA  alone.  Do  we  desii-e  the  192  mil- 
lion people  of  our  country  to  have  the 
benefit  of  that  $25  billion  of  research, 
or  do  we  wish  those  benefits  to  be  locked 
up  for  a  few  special  interests,  a  few- 
large  private  companies  which  have 
filed  for  private  patent  rights  on  it?  I 
know  what  the  Congress  is  being  im- 
portuned to  do  by  the  vtirious  a.ssocia- 
tions  of  industrialist.s.  tr.c  electronic 
firms,  the  chemical  maniifactiuers  and 
every  big  m.anufacturer  ir.  this  country. 
The  Government  is  being  impoitimed 
to  give  away  private  patent  rights  on 
eve'vthincr  that  the  Government  does 
in  the  field  of  research. 


June  ;?,   i9f!5 
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I  submit  that  there  is 
rageous  thini  that  can 
public   interest.     Many   o;; 
have    much    innuencc.      I. 


no  more  out- 

IJe  done  to  the 

these  people 

like    others. 


have  im.portuned  some  of  tliem  for  cam- 
pa^rrn  contributions  for  »ny  party  and 
for  myself.  Much  as  I  felt  fortunate 
about  my  su ccc.'^.s—cind  in  some  of  these 
campaigns  I  had  the  help  of  these  firms 
as  I  campaigned  in  the  Democratic  in- 
terest— nevertheless,  we  owe  it  to  the 
people,  now  and  then,  to  snve  one  or  two 
votes  for  them.  This  is  one  such  in- 
stance. This  is  one  way  we  can  vote 
to  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  S15  bil- 
lion of  Government  rcscal-ch  instead  of 
an  unju'^t'ficd  profit  to  private  concerns. 

If  any  Senator  should  suspect  that  he 
mi'iht'lo^ie  his  oampaiiin  contributors  by 
voting  with  me  today,  i  milrht  assure  him 
that  I  have  been  ablr  to  oatain  contribti- 
tions  fro"i  some  of  those  people,  even 
thou-ih  they  knew  I  votedjfor  the  public 
interest  as  I  sec  it  en  .suc!»ir;su:s  a.-:  this. 

Another  instance  of  puplic  interest  is 
that  of  the  high  interest  rates,  which 
are  costing  the  general  j^ublic  another 
S25  billion  a  year,  conmared  with  what 
the  interest  rates  were  under  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Truman.  \Vc  have  an 
opportunity  to  stand  up  ^.nd  do  some- 
thing for  the  people  of  tlic  country. 

I  say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues 
that  if  this  amendment  pa-cvai].s.  it  will 
prevail  with  95  percent  of  the  votes  for 
it  being  Democratic  votes.     We  should 


be  proud  to  do  thij 
support. 

Sometimes  big  business  representatives 
are  told  that  various  special  interest 
.--chemes  can  best  Ije  accomplished  un- 
der Democratic  administrations.  It  is 
said  that  Ri  publicans  cannot  get  away 
with  much  special  intcre-.a  favoriti-sm. 
because  Democrats  would  fight  it.  and 
tlie  Republican  Party  is  su-spect  bccaute 
of  prior  administrations  like  that  of 
Grant  and  Harding. 

But  we  Democrats  can  trade  on  the 
dubious  assumption  that  we  are  the  pro- 
tector of  the  puijlic  iuLcrcot  OtJy  so  lonji 
if  we  permit  things  like  these  patent 
giveaways.  If  the  people  find  us  out, 
it  will  be  because  wo  have  tried  to  go 
along  with  the  vested  interests  on  such 
matters  as  this.  We  should  stand  up 
and  vote  for  the  people,  and  see  to  it 
that  if  they  pay  for  the  rcseaich,  they 
will  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Only  last  night,  I  was  speaking  with  an 
executnc  oi  one  of  the  great  cjrporatiu.is 
of  the  country.  He  told  about  a  certain 
invention  that  had  to  do  with  better 
cloth.  Tlic  invention  was  developed  w  ith 
the  couiiiany's  money.  The  company 
was  generous  to  the  inventor.  It  gave 
him  half  a  million  dollars.  The  company 
made  a  liundrcd  million  dollars  on  the 
patent:  it  will  nual:e  more.  The  company 
felt  that  it  would  be  fair  to  gi'.  c  the  ui- 
ventor  a  liule  extra,  so  it  gave  him  an- 
ctlicr  $250,000.  That  is  what  the  com- 
pany thouglit  was' fair  to  pay  the  in- 
ventor for  doing  the  work  for  the  com- 
pany in  the  comixany's  laboratories.  He 
had  a  contract,  and  the  company  got  the 
invention.  But  it  was  a  good  deal  both 
waj's.  I  do  not  complain  about  it  for  a 
minute. 

Wiiat  I  complain  about  is  that  if  the 
company  Iiad  had  a  Government  co:> 
tract,  the  people  of  the  country  would 
have  been  taxed,  as  they  are  being  taxed 
$15  billion  now,  to  pay  for  that  kind  of 
research.  Yet  the  man  who  did  the  in- 
venting in  the  caic  I  have  jttst  si;aken 
of  ended  by  receiving  thrcc-quartf  rs  of 
a  million  dollars.  The  comiJany  would 
receive  not  onl.v  a  guarantee  of  7  pcrccrit 
for  everything  that  they  spent,  even  if 
they  find  nothing,  but,  in  addition,  it 
would  get  more  than  a  million  dollars 
from  the  patent  rights  at  the  cxpe:vse  of 
the  iiubhc  and  the  right  even  to  deny  the 
use  of  the  patent  to  the  public  for  17 
years,  if  it  so  desired.  It  is  thr.t  type  of 
thii\g  that  I  would  hope  to  prc-.-ent. 

The  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
giveaway  of  private  patents,  but  it  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  some  kind  of 
equity  to  justify  it,  even  though  I  am 
sure  the  Adnii:iistrator,  knowiiig  Uic 
man.  w'll  do  his  best  t)  weigh  tl;c  equi- 
ties, so  far  as  he  can  in  favor  of  the 
companies.  The  amendment  requires 
tliat  he  know-  what  he  is  giving  away 
w  hen  he  does  so. 

I  say  to  Senators,  even  those  who  favor 
the  givcav.-ay  of  Government  research  on 
private  patents  to  the  extent  of  $15  bil- 
lion, that  if  they  must  give  it  away,  think 
how  much  more  satisfaction  there  is  to 
know  that  something  very  valuable  was 
given  to  the  Government  favorite,  com- 
pared with  giving  it  away  and  not  know- 
ing it  had  great  potential  value. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  tc  the  fact  that  since 
the  new  N.ASA  patent  waiver  regulations 
went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1964,  the 
total  number  of  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts  entered  into  between  that  date 
and  March  31,  19G5,  which  could  have 
been  considered  for  possible  waiver  of 
ri'-hts,  wa.s  4,480. 

There  were  48  requests  for  waiver  at 
the  time  of  contracting  which  were  made 
during  this  period. 

Seven  requests  for  waiver  at  the  time 
of  contractinu  were  granted  by  NASA. 
The  number  of  requests  denied  was 
37;  the  number  of  requests  withdrawn 
was  2:  the  number  of  requests  pending 
is  2. 

During  the  period  between  October  1. 
1964.  and  March  31.  1965.  the  NASA  In- 
ventions and  Contributions  Board  also 
received  some  47  additional  waiver  re- 
Quest.s,  29  of  which  related  to  specifically 
identified  inventions  and  18  of  which 
related  to  the  contract  rather  than  spe- 
cific inventions.  They  were  bcin^  con- 
sidered for  passible  waiver  after  con- 
tract execution  in  accoidance  with 
NASA  regulations. 

As  I  have  said,  these  fi'.-'ures  hardly 
show  cause  for  alarm.     Of  47  additional 
waiver  requests,  29  related  to  specifically 
identified  inventions,  and  17  related  to 
t'ne  contract  rather  than  specific  inven- 
tions.    However,  out  of  4,480  contracts, 
only  7  requests  for  waiver  were  granted. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 
from  Ma=sachu.setts  is  speaking   about 
advance  waivers,  not  the  many  waivers 
granted  after  the  invention  was  made. 
He  said  there  were  seven  advance  waiv- 
ers granted,  without  knowing  what  the 
Government       was       waiving       patent 
ri.;hts  on.    All  seven  were  in  violation  of 
the  law.     The  law  may  have  been  vio- 
lated in  more  in.'-tances  than  that  if  they 
had  not  had   someone   like   the   junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  inquiring  what 
rights  were  being  waived.   Once  contrac- 
tors get  their  way  clear  through  Con- 
gress,   there   will   be   many    more    tlian 
seven  waivers.     It  is  against  the  law  to 
do  what  has  been  done.     One  of  those 
.seven  advance  waivers  were  given  to  a 
corporation  which  controlled  85  percent 
of  the  market  already.    Tliat  is  a  tnie 
monopoli.stic  situation. 

If  we  had  had  the  advice  of  tlie  At- 
torney General  on  those  waivers.  I  am 
.sure  he  would  have  said,  "That  com- 
pany already  has  a  monopolistic  situ- 
ation. They  will  pretty  well  control  the 
market,  the  way  things  are  now."  I 
doubt  whether  we  ought  to  give  them 
any  stronger  hammer  lock  on  the  public 
than  they  already  have. 

Consider  a  company  like  General  Elec- 
tric. That  company  already  has  about 
15,000  patents  with  whicli  to  protect 
itself  from  competition.  It  wants  still 
mdre.  at  public  expense. 

't'hose  people  tried  to  tell  us  tliat  they 
did  not  thhik  they  would  be  interested 
in  doine:  Government  research  unless 
the^-  could  be  assured  that  they  would 
have  a  patent  monopoly  on  all  the  re- 
search tliey  did.    So  they  were  tui-ned 


down.  What  did  they  do?  They  broke 
the  door  down  to  "hcvg  up"  the  con- 
tracts, even  though  they  could  not  get 
advance  waivers  on  patent  rights.  In 
other  words,  by  their  own  action  they 
proved  that  they  had  not  been  telling 
the  truth. 

General  Electric  sells  a  great  amount 
of  electrical  equipment  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    For  10  years,  it  had  cne  of  its 
executives  sitting  in  a  room  with  execu- 
cutives  of  its  competitors,  all  of  them 
agreeing  to  rig  the   prices  and  charge 
the  Government  much  more  money  tlian 
it    should    have    been    charged.     When 
they  were  cau'-'ht.  they  pleaded  nolo  con- 
tendere,  wh-ch   is    like   pleading    fuilty. 
They  a.sked  the  judge  to  accept  that  plea. 
and  one  of  tlir ir  vice  presidents  was  sent 
to  the  p:.-nitentiary,  on  t'ne  presumption 
tjiat  lie  was  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pened.    They   threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  oi  the  court.    Then  they  came  to 
Washinrton  and  per.suaded  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  let  them  deduct  from 
their  income   taxes  tlie   treble   dam.a^es 
a.s.sessed  for  damages  to  t'neir  commercial 
customers.    Considerin;^  vvliat  the  people 
had  been  defrauded  of  for  10  long  years. 
Uncle  Sam  wound  up  by  picking  up  75 
percent  of  the  treble  damages  paid  out  by 
the  electrical  companies  for  overcharg- 
ing the  public.    Those  interests  have  so 
much  influence  that  they  do  not  need 
patents  at  public  expense.     When  they 
are  turned  down,  they  will  all  be  here 
grabbing  for  contracts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  "^AVITS.  I  am  much  interested 
by  the  language  in  the  amendment,  on 
page  2.  lines  6  and  7,  "without  financial 
as.sistance  from  the  United  States." 
Does  that  mean  exactly  what  it  says: 
that  if  the  assistance  from  the  United 
States  is  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  re- 
search woik  which  results  in  an  inven- 
tion, nonetheless  the  patent  is  in  the 
public  domain? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  Senator  any 
qualification  of  tliat  language? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  that  the 
amendment  provides  is  that  whoever  is 
applying  for  the  waiver  must  have  done 
something  besides  merely  spending  Gov- 
ernment money.  He  must  have  invested 
some  of  his  own  money  in  doijig  some 
of  the  research  or  development.  He 
must  have  done  something  other  than 
merely  spending  Government  money.  He 
must  have  spent  some  of  his  own  money 
or  done  something  to  put  some  equity  on 
his  side. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Whatever  the  words  are. 
what  the  Seiiator  has  in  mind  is  that  the 
project  must  be  one  in  which  he  has 
spent  money,  and  not  one  in  which  there 
was  exclusively  Government  money.  Ac- 
cording to  the  language,  looking  at  it  as  a 
law  yer.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  wotild 
work  exactly  the  other  way.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  put  up  anything,  the  con- 
tractor could  not  ask  for  the  waiver. 
The  amendment  reads.  "Without  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  United  States." 
I  am  merely  tiying  to  get  at  the  purpose 
and  intent. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  had 
legislative  counsel  draft  this  amendment. 
The  legislative  counsel  who  drew  the 
amendment  has  had  considerable  legis- 
lative experience.  He  is  a  fonner  Justice 
Department  attorney.  This  is  what  we 
intended. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that,  as  a  good  lawyer  himself,  he  is  hard 
to  .satisfy  on  a  contract.  A  while  back. 
I  tbou-iht  wc  had  arrived  at  lan-iuage  that 
wa.-.  clear.  It  was  clear  to  me.  It  was 
clear  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  insisted  on  rewriting 
it.  If  the  language  were  changed,  but 
.still  retained  the  same  meaning  that  I 
intend,  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  question  is  important,  and  that 
we  could  clarify  it  if  the  occasion  were 
to  require. 

I  have  a  question  of  substance  to  put 
to  the  Senator.  I  believe  the  Senator 
knows  of  my  sj-mpathy  for  the  general 
social  position  for  which  he  stands,  so 
I  am  not  speaking  adversely.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  arguing  with  great  elo- 
quence about  the  arrogation  of  patent 
rights,  in  a  manner  of  personal  aggran-  ■ 
dizement.  by  companies  which  have  been 
contracting  with  the  Government. 

The  Senator  has  been  arguing  that 
this  proposal  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  patents  should  be 
in  the  pubhc  domain.  We  are  all  prac- 
tical men.  We  know  that  a  patent  is 
worth  nothing  unless  it  is  exploited,  de- 
veloped, refined,  and  technologically 
worked  out  so  that  it  is  workable.  Every 
patent  requires  that. 

Will  the  Senator  address  himself  to 
this  question:  If  we  were  to  adopt  the 
basic  policy  which  the  Senator  has  ad- 
vocated here  so  eloquently  and  for  so 
long,  would  we  be  depriving  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  when  we  put  all  the 
patents  in  the  public  domain,  of  the  ex- 
pertise, the  investment,  the  intelligence, 
t'ne  ingenuity,  and  the  work  which  goes 
into  making  patents  mean  something  in 
terms  of  cheaper  and  better  products 
for  the  people  of  the  countiT?  By  elim- 
inating the  private  interest,  would  we 
not  lose  something  because  of  the  lack 
of  care  in  developing  the  patent  since 
it  would  then  be  in  the  public  domain? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  argu- 
me!it  that  monopoly  would  develop  a 
product  more  rapidly  than  competition 
has  been  made  by  the  monopolists.  It 
is  the  most  specious,  ill-founded,  ridicu- 
lous, and  difficult-to-document  argument 
that  I  ever  ran  across. 

I  made  a  speech  on  that  subject  on 
May  4.  1965.  The  speech  appears  at 
page  9343  of  the  Record.  I  have  chal- 
lenged others  to  show  us  a  single  case 
in  history  when  a  good  product  would 
not  have  been  put  on  the  market  except 
by  virtue  of  someone  having  monopoly 
rights.  They  have  yet  to  produce  the 
first  case.  I  believe  that  they  produced 
some  kind  of  debatable  case  in  which  a 
product  of  dubious  value  might  or  might 
not  ha.ve  been  put  on  the  market.  How- 
ever, it  took  them  about  3  years  to  cite 
even  a  debatable  example  of  something 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  put 
on  the  market  if  they  had  had  a  monop- 
oly on  that  product. 
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I  made  my  speech  on  this  subject  on 
May  4  of  this  year  and  placed  in  the 
Record,  case  after  case  in  which  the 
Govenunent  has  developed  new  inven- 
tions and  new  n-s.aterials.  Aerosol  is  an 
example.  Aerosol  is  a  product  that 
causes  the  s;n-ay  to  come  out  of  the  can. 
or  the  shavins  cream  to  come  out  of  the 
can  wiien  the  button  on  top  of  the  can 
is  pressed.  Hundreds  of  people  grabbed 
the  idea  and  developed  it  once  it  v.as 

available. 

We  cannot  find  a  cr.se  in  -^  hicli  some- 
thing good  has  ever  been  developed  v.ith 
Govenunent  money  that  people  have  not 
ut.iii7xd  it  and  put  it  on  the  market. 
Quico  to  the  contrary,  we  find  that  time 
after  time  when  there  was  a  monopoly, 
the  product  was  kept  off  the  market. 

The  fluorescent  lighting  is  an  example. 
The  fluorescent  liyht  was  available  for  a 
pood  many  years  before  v;e  ever  saw  the 
first  fluorescent  light  tube.  That  wj.s 
because  the  electric  companies  thought 
they  might  make  more  money  by  using 
the  old- fashioned  light  blubs  which 
burned  out  more  quickly  and  gave  less 
light. 

The  telephone  company  had  a  mo- 
nopoly. It  delayed  for  years  using  dials 
for  dial  telephones. 

I  could  cite  numerous  examples  in 
which  monopolists  have  kept  something 
from  public  use.  Not  one  example  has 
been  cited  to  show  that  monopoly  had 
put  something  on  the  maikct  which 
would  not  othenvise  have  been  so  placed. 

My  speech  on  this  subject  starts  on 
page  9343  of  the  Record  on  May  4,  1965, 
and  continues  for  several  pages  there- 
after. In  that  speech,  I  cited  case  after 
case  and  example  after  example  in  which 
hundreds  of  competitors  have  developed 
products  with  their  own  money  and  made 
the  products  available.  I  challenged 
monopoly  to  cite  a  single  case  in  which 
something  would  not  have  been  on  the 
market  if  it  were  not  developed  by 
monopoly. 

The  record  is  replete  with  examples  of 
products  being  denied  to  the  people  year 
after  year  where  monopoly  existed. 

The  record  of  the  GAO  indicates  that 
many  of  the  best  discoveries,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Government 
contract,  have  been  withheld  from  the 
Government  itself  for  as  muoh  as  4 
long  years  after  discovery  before  being 
made  available  to  those  working  on  par- 
allel research. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  like 
what  the  Senator  says.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  it.  I  believe  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  can  be  adequately  protected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lcui/Jana.  Please 
■  understand  that  the  amendment  would 
permit  the  Administrator  to  be  favor- 
able to  business.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Administrator  is  now  doing  things  that 
are  against  the  lav,-.  Such  things  are 
being  done  in  favor  of  business.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator to  determiiie  that  waiver  would 
provide  the  best  use  of  the  product. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  a  waiver  would  be  granted  if  it 
was  decided  that  it  would  be  equitable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    In  line  with 

the   argument   of   the   Senator,   if   my 

•   amendment  were  agreed  to,  it  would  in- 


sure that  when  the  Admifiiistrator  gives 
a  waiver,  the  waiver  may  be  revoked. 
Suppose  a  pei'son  has  a  now  engine  that 
would  benefit  the  entire  public.  If  he 
did  not  pursue  the  invention,  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  revoke  the  waiver.  If 
ho  were  doing  nothing,  tiic  Administra- 
tor would  revoke  tl:e  wnivcr  and  let 
someone  else  develop  it,  if  the  product 
v.'ei'e  not  to  be  uoed. 

Mr.  JAViTS.  Whiit  wc  arc  really 
discussing  is  a  method  by  Xvhich  a  fund- 
ament." 1  purpose  can  bc,acljicvcd.  In 
the  case  of  most  waivers,  I  believe  that 
there  V  oukl  probably  hale  to  be  com- 
pui.>cry  licensing  in  order  to  preserve 
the  vciv  thing  v.hich  ve;are  tryuig  to 
protect:  The  development,  and  exploi- 
tation of  patents.  It  is  ftv  that  reason 
that  I  should  like  to  ask  jthe  Senator  a 
question.  | 

The  Senator  will  find  lat  the  top  of 
page  2  the  lollov.'ing  wordi: 

He  may  waive  aU  or  any  plrt  of  the  rights 
of  ih'-;  United  States  under  aiis  section  w.th 
respect  to  any  invoiftion —      I 

Does  the  author  of  tl^e  amendment 
construe  that  langur.i'e  to  mean  thnt  the 
Admini.-trator  could  crrry  on  a  poli'i-y  of 
ccm^pulsory  licersing  as  fi  condition  of 
wc.iver,  as  well  as  rccaptiire  rights,  al- 
thouGh  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
if  narrowly  construed.  ini?'nt  merely 
me?.n  the  right  of  the  United  States  as 
p.  government  to  u.^e  tJie  invention? 
Althourfh  those  words  arc  very  limited  in 
the  text,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  any  such  limit atJon  in  mind  as 
to  tJie  conditions  of  v.aiver  winch  would 
have  to  be  met. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.sian.iL  No;  quite  to 
the  contrary.  In  any  event.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  administration  protect  the 
right  of  the  United  Statof;  to  use  an  in- 
vention for  its  own  public  interest.  The 
standard  contract  in  that  respect  pro- 
^-idcs  that  the  United  Stat«  s  may  have 
royalty-free  license  to  u.se  the  invention, 
but  that  it  may  not  usg  it  to  provide 
general  services  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  particularly  iiloc  the  provision 
that  the  United  States  can  use  the  licen.se 
only  for  Government  purposes:  but  cor- 
porations have  in  the  past  been  able  to 
prevail  on  NASA  and  the  Defon.sc  De- 
partment to  put  such  a  provision  in  the 
contracts. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  My  quof^tion  was  broad- 
er. Can  there  now  be  wi-ittcn  into  the 
waiver,  under  the  lanpuaee  of  the 
amendment — although  the  language  of 
the  amendment  is  narrov,- — compulsoi-y 
licensing,  to  avoid  losing  the  patent 
rights,  or  even  to  recapture  them,  if  the 
waiver  is  not  exploited  or  used? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
think  so.  I  would  hcjie,  if  the  waiver 
inventions  were  not  used,  that  would  be 
done.  In  some  instances;,  it  would  bo 
much  better  if  the  person  who  did  the 
research  could  charge  .somcon.c  else  a 
royalty  to  use  it,  rather  than  prevent  him 
from  developing  a  cr.mpeting  product. 
For  example,  RCA  had  control  of  a  color 
television  patent.  RCA  rather  than  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  was  se- 
lected by  FCC  to  bring  out  color  tele- 
vision. But  the  Government  ruled  in 
effect  that  RCA  must  is.stle  licenses;  and 
Motorola,    and    other    companies    were 


licensed.  It  is  desirable  to  do  that.  I 
v.ould  hope  it  would  be  done  in  this  case. 
A1.SO,  if  tlicrc  were  to  be  a  waiver,  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  considered  a 
waiver  of  less  than  17  years'  duration, 
.so  that  the  iJroducL  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  others  to  produce  in  7  or  0  years, 
ratlicr  than  17  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  the  Senator 
knows  I  am  trying  to  be  of  help,  and 
knovVi  that  I  feel  something  must  be 

done. 

Doc-s  the  Senator  iccl  it  would  be  more 
in  the  general  public  interest  if  there 
were  a  j;encric  Federal  pohcy?  The  Pat- 
ents Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, headed  !:.y  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas  I  Mr.  McCl::llan'1,  is  holding 
hearings  en  that  question  at  this  time. 
That  question  is  also  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
respect  to  medical  research.  Tlic  mi- 
nority members  of  that  committee  are 
drafting  an  alternative  to  the  so-called 
Long  amendment,  tailored  very  much 
alons;  the  lines  of  the  subject  v.hich  the 
Senator  is  now  dlscu.ssing. 

Tiie  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  the 
deputy  leader  on  his  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  for  tluit  reason  he  has  a  little  more 
responsibility  than  do  other  Senators.  I 
wonder  v.  hethcr  Ih.c  Senator  would  com- 
ment on  the  question  whether  it  -.voulcl 
be  best  in  the  public  interest  to  develop  a 
policy  and  a  provision  wliich  would  apply 
across  the  bo.ard  for  all  GovcrnrnenL 
agencies  as  a  result  of  consideration  and 
evaluation  by  the  McClcllan  subcommit- 
tee and  by  otiicr  committees.  I  do  not 
preclude  the  Senator's  purpose.  Cut  I 
believe  the  Senator  ought  to  give  us  his 
view  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  argu- 
ment has  been  suggested  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  it  has  been  suggested  this 
year. 

There  was  an  amendment,  back  in 
1947.  oiTered  by  the  late  Senator  Kilgorc 
and  Senator  Aikex,  who  is  still  with  us. 
to  am.ond  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  and  prevent  private  patents 
being  obtained  under  it. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstali.1  made  tbc 
same  argument,  namely,  that  we  ought 
to  have  one  bill  that  applied  uniformally 
to  the  patent  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  argument  was  made  elociucntly  tben. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  sti'.l 
making  that  arjzument.  He  made  it  no 
le.ss  than  3  months  ago.  He  said  we 
ought  to  have  one  patent  policy  bill. 

Think  what  a  situation  v,-e  would  have 
been  in  if  we  had  waited  from  19i7  to 
19G5,  a  period  of  13  years,  to  have  a  tmi- 
form  patent  policy.  Some  of  our  boys 
who  are  now  fighting  in  the  Armed 
Forces  were  not  born  at  that  time. 

I  tried  to  make  this  policy  uniform. 
I  went  to  the  White  Ht;tise  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  President,  and  I  said: 

This  is  an  outr.igc.  Se^mething  ought  to 
be  done  about  it.  Mr.  President,  you  can 
stop  it  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  You  can 
i.ssue  an  Exccuiive  order  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

lie  said: 

I  wiU  tiiink  about  it. 

Then  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner  came  to  me 
and  talked  to  me  about  it. 
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Incidentally,  if  a  Senator  wants  to  be 
sure  his  recommendations  are  received 
favorably  at  the  White  House,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  represent  a  corporation— which 
no  Senator  does  now,  but  if  that  should 
bo  the  case  at  some  time — the  one  way  to 
have  his  recommendations  adopted  would 
be  to  iiave  a  White  House  adviser  who 
was  TAanpathetic  to  his  view. 

In  tills  case  Dr.  Wiesner  came  to  me 

and  talked  to  me  about  it.  He  said  the 
executive  branch  wanted  to  get  together 
on  a  policy. 

So  i  Presidential  patent  policy  com- 
mittee was  established.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  about  11  agencies  which  are  by 
law  ptohibited  from  giving  away  patent 
rights!  Some  of  them  are  so  much 
a'rainit;  feiving  away  patent  rights  that  if 
someone  should  suggest  it  he  would  run 
the  danger  of  being  punched  in  the  nose 
by  one  of  them.  There  are  those  who 
become  outraged  if  one  even  talks  about 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
wants  to  give  away  some  patents  when 
it  can  do  it.  The  Defense  Department 
and  other  agencies  want  to  give  away 
everything  they  can. 

So  there  was  adopted  what  was  called 
a  President's  patent  policy.  Anybody 
could  read  it  and  do  anything  he  wanted 
under  it. 

If  a  certain  Government  official  wanted 
to  give  away  some  patent  rights,  he 
could  find  something  in  that  policy  which 
would  allow  him  to  give  them  away.  If 
someone  else  did  not  want  to  give  them 
away,  he  could  find  something  in  that 
policy  which  would  prevent  him  from 
ghing  them  away. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  agreed  to  that 
policy  at  that  time  because  I  was  able 
to  gtt  one  small  sentence  in  it.  I  said 
that  if  it  had  something  to  do  with 
health,  that  patent  should  not  be  given 
away.  Yet  bless  Pat,  even  that  is  being 
given  away  in  some  cases.  So  if  one 
wants  to  find  a  v.ay  to  give  a  patent  right 
away,  he  can  find  justification  some- 
.  v.here  in  that  policy  for  giving  away  a 
patent.  If  one  has  not  been  successful 
in  justifying  giving  away  a  patent,  one 
of  the  lawyers  who  might  have  collected 
a  big  fee  as  a  result  of  being  successful 
in  having  a  patent  right  given  away  will 
say,  "You  should  have  hired  us,  and  we 
would  have  obtained  it  for  you." 

I  regret  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  poUcy.  I  started  by  going  to  the 
White  House  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. It  was  one  of  the  few  times  I 
went  there  to  speak  for  the  general  in- 
terest at  large  rather  than  to  speak  for 
the  cotton  growers  or  rice  farmers  or  for 
tidelands  or  something  else  that  affected 
my  State  or  a  group  of  my  constituents 
in  particular.  Senators  should  do  that 
from  time  to  time,  rather  than  repre- 
sent their  farmers,  business  interests,  or 
labor  people  in  particular.  I  tried  to 
represent  the  public  interest.  The  result 
was  a  document  that  ranks  with  the 
foolish.  It  shows  that  there  is  truth  in 
the  Baying  that  the  road  to  hell  can  be 
paved  with  good  intentions. 

That  is  what  happens  when  we  try 
to  get  one  bill  to  cover  .all  agencies.  They 
are  not  going  to  agree  on  it.    About  the 


best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  cover 
them  one  by  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question?  I 
am  grateful  for  the  time  the  Senator  has 
given  me  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  answered  the  questions. 

The  Long  amendment  has  been  vir- 
tually the  same  in  text  in  a  number  of 
bills.  Now  we  have  a  revised  Long 
amendment  on  this  bill  and  still  another 
version  on  the  health  research  bill. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  us  what  has  in- 
duced him  to  tailor  these  amendments 
apparently  differently  from  the  standard 
Long  amendment? 

Has  he  revised  his  view  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  or  what  is  the  funda- 
mental raiionale  for  revising  the  Long 
amendment  now,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Long  amendment  which  went  into  other 
bills? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  ration- 
ale is  that  I  am  trj'ing  to  curb  an  agency 
which  has  been  gi%'ing  these  things  away. 
I  am  trying  to  stop,  within  the  spirit  of 
the  original  authorization  act,  something 
that  has  been  going  on. 

It  is  easier  v.-hen  and  simpler  when  we 
start  a  new  program.  When  the  original 
authorization  for  NASA  was  passed,  if  I 
had  been  able  to  look  into  a  crystal  ball 
and  see  that  the  Administrator  was  go- 
ing to  interpret  that  language  "in  the 
public  interest"  to  mean  what  he  inter- 
preted it  to  mean,  I  would  have  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  any  conference 
report  that  might  have  so  pro\dded. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  original  lan- 
guage put  in  the  space  bill  by  the  Senate 
was  strong  language.  It  went  to  con- 
ference and  was  very  much  changed 
there.  The  language  v.-e  got  back  was 
different  from  that  which  the  Senate 
tried  to  pass. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
happy  to  settle  for  the  language  the  Sen- 
ate passed  in  the  first  instance,  if  I 
thought  I  could  get  it. 

We  want  to  know  v.'hat  they  are  going 
to  be  giving  away,  before  they  give  it . 
away.    There  must  be  some  equity  in 
favor  of  the  recipient.     Also  the  anti- 
trust aspect  must  be  considered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
fMr.  Saltonstall]  desire  to  have  me  to 
yield  to  him  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  previously  to  the  Senator.  It  seems 
to  me  he  is  rather  exaggerating  the  idea 
of  the  Government  giving  things  away. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  field,  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Very  well.  I 
merely  say  that  since  the  NASA  revised 
patent  waiver  regulations  became  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1964,  which  were  upon 
President  Kennedy's  statement  on  Gov- 
ernment patent  policy,  and  endorsed  by 
President  Johnson,  there  have  been  4,480 
NASA  contracts  where  waiver  at  the 
time  of  contracting  could  have  been  con- 
sidered, yet,  only  7  waivers  were  granted. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  talking  about  waivers  before  the  fact. 
He  is  not  talking  about  waivers  after 
they  develop.  When  they  develop,  the 
Government  is  still  giving  them  away. 
Everything    that    is    valuable    is   being 


waived,  and  after  the  fact.  I  am  talking 
about  waivers  before  the  fact.  My 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  seven 
cases  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
Those  7  cases  should  be  prevented  before 
the  situation  grows  to  707  cases. 

With  regard  to  hundreds  of  patents, 
with  waivers  after  the  discovery,  my 
amendment  would  prohibit  such  waivers 
unless  they  are  proved  to  be  justified. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  to  the 
language  in  the  amendment.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  tolerance  when  he 
said  that  possibly  the  language  might  be 
modified.  However,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  expression  in  lines  6  and  7  on 
page  2,  "without  financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States." 

Granted  that  the  legislative  history 
made  here  m^akes  it  appear  that  this  is 

not 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  strike  that  language  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"contract  on  their  own  account." 

Does  that  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  I  am  about  to 
suggest  the  language  "with  his  own 
resources,"  but  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor's language  is  just  as  clear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  strike  that  language  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following,  "with 
its  o^fm  resources"  or  did  the  Senator  say 
"with  his  own  resources"? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  grammatical  to  say  "with  its  own 
resources." 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  shotxld  like  to  ask  him  one  further 
question,  in  order  to  make  a  little  more 
legislative  history.  The  Senator  refers  in 
his  amendment  to  "equitable  considera- 
tions," which  is  a  rather  broad  concept. 
For  example,  if  a  contractor  put  up  $1 
million  and  the  Federal  Government  put 
up,  say,  $100,000,  might  that  mean  that 
one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  rights  under 
an  invention  might  be  repaid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  nine-tenths  might 
be  waived  to  the  contractor;  is  that  the 
kind  of  "equitable  considerations"  which 
the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  he  wished 
to  do  so,  he  could  waive  100  percent.  If 
he  wished  to  do  so,  he  perhaps  could 
waive  10  percent  if  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator had  in  mind.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  conclude  that  he  should  waive 
it  all,  because  the  Goverrunent  put  up 
only  5100,000.  At  least  there  would  be 
some  cqiiity  to  be  considered.  It  is. 
therefore,  as  wide  open  as  all  outdoors. 
That  is  the  kind  of  consideration  that 
could  be  taken  into  account  by  waiver. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  that  it  is  well 
for  us  to  give  some  indication  of  what 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  use  the  term 
"equitable  considerations,"  because  the 
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Administrator  might  well  like  to  have 
some  fc'uidelines.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  Long  amendment  to  the  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  about  3  months 
aso,  some  of  us  had  in  mind,  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  before  the  Hoover 
Commission  last  year,  that  it  might  be  a 
fairer  approach  to  have  an  allocable  por- 
tion of  the  patent  rights  or  invention 
rights  based  upon  the  relative  financial 
contribution  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  contractor.  I  am  not 
saying  that  this  is  the  only  approach 
to  it,  but  I  believe  that  this  could  be 
an  approach  which  the  Administrator 
might  follow,  and  I  would  like  to  find  out 
if  this  could  be  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
frankly  to  the  Senator  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  best  for  the  amend- 
ment to  stand  on  its  own  on  the  NASA 
authorization.  If  we  extend  it,  I  frankly 
believe  that  we  should  conduct  business 
the  way  a  private  concern  does,  gener- 
ally speaking.  A  private  concern  is  paid 
to  do  the  research,  and,  therefore,  those 
who  pay  for  the  research  get  the  patent 
rights.  If  the  Government  paid  for  the 
research,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
192  million  people  who  should  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  research.  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  to  sign  a  contract  under 
which  the  Government  pays  for  the  cost 
of  the  research  and  gets  what  it  paid  for 
rather  than  the  various  fuzzy  arrange- 
ments. 

The  argument  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  "equitable  considerations,"  that 
the  concern  has  already  spent  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  research  in  this 
field,  and  that  it  has  already  spent  its 
own  money,  which  justifies  an  equitable 
waiver. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  least  the  equitable 
waiver  is  justified  in  part. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  Government,  in  ne- 
gotiating contracts,  would  do  it  in  the 
way  it  is  doing  now.  and  would  pay  the 
entire  cost  fi-om  the  time  it  signed  the 
contract.  Of  course,  some  kind  of  part- 
nership arrangement  might  be  worth 
considering  when  the  concern  pays  a 
part,  and  the  Government  pays  part, 
splitting  the  royalties,  and  permitting 
anyone  to  be  licensed  to  produce  the 
product.  That  is  possible  under  the 
amendment  with  regard  to  health  and 
matters  of  that  sort.  It  would  be  better 
to  wait  and  debate  these  points  on  their 
own  merits,  because  other  questions  are 
involved. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  brought  out  one  of  these  fea- 
tures; namely,  that  a  company  might 
have  done  much  basic  research.  This  is 
adapted  to  the  particular  project  which 
perhaps  is  financed  entirely  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Nevertheless,  "equi- 
table considerations"  would  indicate 
that  some  of  the  rights,  at  least,  should 
bo  waived.  But  I  understand  that  that 
is  not  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

One  further  question.  The  Senator 
uses  the  word  "invention"  in  line  2  on 
pafee  2  of  his  amendment.  Etoes  he 
imply  patent  rights  there  also? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from   Louisiana. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  intend  to  speak  on  this  amendment 
to  the  NASA  authorization  bill.  How- 
ever, as  the  ranking  Republican  on  our 
committee,  I  believe  I  have  a  duty  to 
speak. 

This  amendment  to  the  patent  section 
of  the  basic  act  creating  KASA  may  be 
a  good  amendment,  or  it  may  be  a  bad 
one.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that 
the  entire  subject  of  patents  is  most  in- 
volved and  veiT  complicated.  I  know 
that  no  hearings  have  been  held  by  our 
committee  on  the  subject  of  patents.  I 
know  that  the  distinguislied  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClell.\n1,  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  several  bills  which 
would  establish  a  uniform  Government 
patent  policy. 

Whatever  merit  this  amendment  may 
or  may  not  have,  until  hearings  have 
been  held  and  made  available  for  eval- 
uation, either  by  our  committee  or  some 
other  committee,  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  for  the 
attitude  she  takes.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  ai-ea  which  is  entitled  to  full  consid- 
eration. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  is  responsible  for  the  bill 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

As  the  distinguished  lady  has  stated, 
we  have  not  held  any  hcaiinss. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  first  objective 
is  to  have  the  finest  and  best  and  most 
advanced  space  program  that  we  can 
possibly  have.  We  have  made  great 
progress  with  respect  to  space  under  the 
present  patent  law.  Certainly  we  should 
not  change  it  hastily  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Even  though  the  subject  has 
been  discus.sed  for  years,  it  has  not  been 
pursued  in  committee  for  years.  After 
all.  v.-e  are  dealing  with  a  complex  sub- 
ject. When  a  company  has  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  new  ideas  that  came  out 
of  its  research  had  their  origin  years  and 
years  before  in  investments  and  expendi- 
tures totally  unrelated  to  Government 
activity. 

As  a  matter  of  princitde.  I  do  not  fa- 
vor a  system  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  a  monopoly  on  patents, 
because,  if  that  were  to  happen,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  have 
a  monopoly  upon  advance  and  upon 
progress  and  growth.  Our  historic  pat- 
ent system  has  given  reward  or  the  hope 
of  feward  to  the  individual  who  has 
thought  and  dreamed  and  developed  or, 
in  our  more  sophisticated  age.  has 
through  laboratory  research  developed 
new  ideas.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
continue  with  the  progress,  and  that  any 
change  should  be  mad'?  ijpon  the  recom- 


mendations of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  committee,  and  not  based  on  discus- 
sions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon the  Senate  is  considering  a  major 
bill,  the  annual  authorization  of  fund.s 
for  our  National  Aeronautics  and  Spact- 
Administration. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$5.2  billion  during  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
which  will  begin  July  1. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

As  recently  as  1959,  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  only  the  small  amount  of 
$339  million  was  allocated  to  the  agency, 
0.5  percent  of  the  budget. 

In  fiscal  1966,  4.9  percent  of  the  budget 
is  set  aside  for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment work  of  NASA.' 

But  despite  the  fact  that  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  will  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  the  economy  in  general,  and  the  space 
and  related  industries  in  particular,  we 
will  be  asked  today  to  add  to  the  author- 
ization of  funds  a  patent  policy  amend- 
ment which  would  have  far-reaching 
and,  I  fear,  adverse  effects  on  our  space 
program. 

This  amendment  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Sena- 
tor Long  of  Louisiana  and  it  is  with  re- 
gret that  I  part  company  with  him  on 
this  issue. 

And  I  do  so  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  vot€  on 
an  amendment,  is  the  proper  place  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  .substantive 
change  in  the  patent  policy  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  should  be  made. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith]  and  other  Senators  who 
have  said  that  this  is  no  way  to  change 
the  patent  policy  of  any  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  argument  is.  I  know,  made  quite 
often  by  the  proponents  of  a  bill. 

How  many  times  have  each  of  us 
heard  something  to  the  effect:  "No.  no, 
this  amendment  has  not  been  studied  by 
the  committee.  It  should  be  a  separate 
bill,  heard  as  such  and  then  reported  to 
the  Senate.  I  pronii.se  the  Senator  that 
I  will  take  it  up  .soon,  if  the  Senator  will 
introduce  his  proposal  as  a  bill,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth." 

And  sometimes,  perhaps  even  often, 
this  is  a  Icsitimate  argument  against  an 
amendment,  as  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  patent  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  NASA  bill  does  not  contain  any 
amendment  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  versions  to  the  agency's  patent 
authority,  which  is  spelled  out  in  the 
Space  Act  of  195G. 

The  Senate  Space  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  did  not  hold  hearings  on 
the  patent  question. 

Admittedly,  the  Senator  did  propose  a 
broad  patent  amendment  to  our  com- 
mittee more  inclusive  than  the  one  he 
has  offered  on  the  floor.  And  the  com- 
mittee did  discuss  to  some  extent  the 
Long  amendment,  but  we  did  not  vote 
on  it  or  hold  hearings. 


No  action,  one  way  or  the  other,  was 
agreed  upon.  There  were,  in  my  opin- 
ion, two  good  reasons  for  this. 

One,  hearings  on  governmentwide 
patent  policies  were  to  come  up  soon. 
In  fact,  these  hearings  before  Senator 
John  McClellans  Patents  Subcommit- 
tee started  yesterday  on  three  bills,  one 
of  them  introduced  by  Senator  Long, 
intended  to  establ'.sh  by  statute  a  patent 
policy  which  would  apply  to  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  believe  it  was 
on  May  17  that  we  gave  notice  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  hearings 
would  start.  We  held  hearings  yester- 
day. We  heard  six  witnesses  yesterday 
and  six  this  morning.  We  were  sched- 
uled ta  hear  eight  witnesses  this  after- 
noon. We  may  not  be  able  to  hear  that 
many  today.  However,  we  arc  proceed- 
ing with  diligence  to  try  to  develop  a 
record  on  which  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  act.  : 

Mr.  :DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  thai,  accurate  information.  That  is 
the  point  I  wished  to  make.  A  commit- 
tee is  in  the  midst  of  holding  hearings. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  offers 
his  amendment  at  tins  lime.  I  hope  he 
will  reconsider  his  action  and  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  give  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan]  and 
our  committee  an  opportunity  to  hear 
ail  vic'.vs  on  this  very  important  subject. 
Two,  to  resume  my  original  statement. 
NASA's  patent  policies,  developed  in  a 
number  of  stages  since  1958,  seem  to 
havo  worked  well.  Certainly  well 
enough  so  that  I  do  not  think  NASA 
should  be  singled  out  as  the  only  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  have  a  new  patent 
policy  imposed  on  it  at  this  time. 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  any- 
one of  us  in  the  Senate  speaks  on  the 
complex  subject  of  patent  policies.  ' 
Few  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  details  of  patent  pro- 
ccdurei5  and  practices,  cither  of  NASA 
or  of  any  other  Federal  agency. 

So  I  feci  that  it  is  imperative  that  this 
complex  and  important  subject  undergo 
hearings  and  expert  comment  before  the 
Senate  docs  anything  at  all. 

It  is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  I 
strongly  urge  rejection  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I^Ir.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  patent  expert  but,  rince  this 
matler  came  up,  I  have  felt  an  obligation 
to  probe  into  it  as  deeply  as  time  would 
allow. 

I  think  that  all  of  us,  both  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  Long  amend- 
ments, agree  that  the  innovat:ons  and 
inventions  that  s'^cm  from  federally  fi- 
nanced research  and  development  should 
be  efTectively  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  economy  as  a  v.-hole. 

NASA  has  an  obligation  to  preserve 
America's  role  not  only  as  a  leader  in 
aeronautical  and  space  .science  and  tech- 
nology but  also  in  the  application  of  this 
science  and  technology  to  the  conduct 
of  regular,  peaceful  activities. 

On  the  basis  of  my  study.  I  would  say 
that  NASA  has  actively  pursued  a  pat- 
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ent  program  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
foster  the  utilization  of  the  technology 
emanating  from  its  research  programs  by 
the  private,  commercial  sector  of  our 
economy. 

So  NASA,  with  me.  Senator  Long  and 
most  other  Senators,  feels  that  the  tax- 
payer should  get  the  benefit  of  the  new 
technology  that  flows  from  the  space 
program. 

But  there  is  disagreement  as  to  how- 
NASA  can  best  aclrieve  an  effective  tech- 
nology utilization. 

Or  to  be  more  specific,  what  policy 
for  handling  rights  to  inventions  will 
best  contribute  to  this  objective. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  contends, 
in  the  amendments  he  has  offered  to 
other  bills  in  previous  years  and  in  the 
general  patent  policy  bill  he  has  intro- 
duced, that  since  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  pay  the  bill  for  Government 
research  and  development,  the  rights  to 
any  resulting  inventions  should  become 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  Unit«d 
States. 

It  is  tempting,  in  such  a  complex  field, 
to  settle  for  a  clear  and  simple  position 
such  as  this. 

But  I  personally  do  not  think  the  an- 
swer is  that  easy. 

Perhaps  if  I  briefly  discuss  some  of  the 
research  and  development  work  con- 
ducted by  NASA  I  can  best  explain  what 
I  mean  by  this. 

This  is  a  $5  billion  program  at  the 
forefront  of  science  and  technology. 
Unlike  the  relatively  narrow  fields  of 
technology  involved  in  other  programs, 
including  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 
where  the  development  costs  were  borne 
entirely  by  the  Government  from  the 
very  start,  the  fields  of  technology  re- 
lated to  NASA's  rcse:u-ch  and  develop- 
ment activities  are  of  tremendous 
breadth.  They  embrace  the  whole  spec- 
trum  of   science   and   technology. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission,  NASA  con- 
ducts active  research  programs  in  such 
unrelated  fields  as  rockets  and  engines 
and  microelectronics;  in  lubricants  and 
paints  and  in  lightweight  computers  and 
tape  recorders. 

NASA  conducts  research  in  lens  de- 
sign, medical  electronics,  nutrition,  biol- 
ogy, batteries  and  pov/cr  supply  design, 
valves,  pumps,  storage  tanks  for  cryo- 
genic fluids,  pla--maphysics,  motor  de- 
sign, nuclear  research,  fiberglass  tech- 
nology and  solar  cells,  in  addition  to  the 
uniquely  space-related  fields  of  satellite 
syst^'ms  design  and  launch  vehicle  sys- 
tems. 

A  substantial  portioii  of  NASA's  re- 
search and  dovclopment,  representing 
approximately  50  preccnt  of  NASA's  re- 
search and  development  budget,  is  con- 
ducted in  the  field  of  electi-onics. 

We  cannot,  and  should  not.  therefore, 
lightly  pass  on  this  subject.  The  NASA 
authorization  bill  is  not  one  that  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  other  bills  to  which  the 
Senate  has  aded  Senator  Long's  patent 
amendment.  / 

The  Water  Resources  Act  and  the  Sa- 
line Water  Act,  for  example,  involve 
much  smaller  sums  of  money  each  year 
and,  more  importantly,  are  programs 
which  have  less  of  a  potential  for  com- 


mercial application  than  do  the  NASA 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  an 
action  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  would  result  in  amending  the  patent 
provisions  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Act  in  the  ab- 
sence of  complete  hearings. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  distin- 
guished Sanator  from  Louisiana  intro- 
duced the  other  day  a  bill,  S.  1899,  which 
like  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  to  which 
i  have  referred  earlier — S.  1809 — would 
ci-tablish  national  policy  en  a  govern- 
mentwide basis.  That  is  a  constructive 
acticn  to  take,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  introduced  the  bill.  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  he  would  put  his  efforts 
behind  the  bill  before  the  committee  over 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
RIcClellan]  presides,  which  committee  is 
now  holding  hearings.  Everyone  will 
then  have  a  good  opportunity  to  under- 
stand this  very  complicated  question  as 
well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 

The  philosophy  of  these  bills  is  quite 
different,  just  as  the  philosophy  of  Sen- 
ator Long's  amendment  and  NASA's 
policies  differ. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to 
choose  between  patent  philosophies  or  to 
attempt  to  create  what  might  be  claimed 
as  further  precedent  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  question.  There  must 
first  occur  the  most  careful  study,  with 
full  hearings,  at  which  all  the  varying 
viewpoints  can  be  aired.  The  issues 
must  be  studied  on  a  governmentwide, 
not  a  piecemeal,  basis.  And  this  is  being 
done  now  by  Senator  McClellan's  sub- 
committee. 

I  therefore  feel,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  proper  action  to  take  today,  without 
prejudice  to  any  point  of  view  is  to  re- 
frain from  amending  in  piecemeal  fash- 
ion the  basic  NASA  Act  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  handling  of  patents. 

I  have  no  desire  to  discourage  further 
discussion  in  this  issue.  If,  however,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Loii- 
isiana  to  obtain  a  vote  of  his  amend- 
m.cnt.  I  wish  to  advise  the  chair  now  of 
my  desire  to  move  later  at  an  appro- 
prir'.te  time  to  table  the  amendment. 

Even  though  the  m.ain  point  of  my 
argument  against  Senator  Long's 
amendment  is  a  procedural,  rather  than 
a  substantive  one,  I  do  feel  that  I  should 
discuss  NASA's  patent  policies  for  a  min- 
ute ojr  two. 

This  is  because  I  personally  think  that 
NASA  has  followed  a  sound  and  consist- 
ent patent  policy,  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  lav,-,  with  Pi-esidcnt  Kennedy's  Exe- 
cutive order  on  patent  policy,  and  with 
the  present  administration's  patent  pol- 
icy. 

In  1958  a  special  subcommittee 
worked  out  a  patent  provision  as  part  of 
NASA's  basic  act. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House.  John  McCormack,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  has  this 
to  say  in  interpreting  the  patent  provi- 
sion, v.-hich  was  changed  from  a  provision 
originally  approved  by  the  House: 

The  original  patent  provision  was  too 
closely  patterned  after  the  stringent  rcqtilrc- 
mcnts  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  are 
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not  fully  appliCvible  to  the  space  field.  The 
svibstitute  provision  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees protects  both  tlie  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  affords  enough  flexibility  to 
tlie  Space  Adminlstnuor  to  let  him  meet 
needs  for  preserving  the  Incentives  of  the 
Individ'.ials  and  companies  whoso  etTorts  it 
is  ptiblic  policy  to  encoiuv.ge. 

Subsequent  to  President  Kennedy's 
Statement  of  Government  Patent  Pol- 
icy, issued  on  October  10.  1963,  NASA 
modined  its  rc3ulations  for  the  cant- 
ing o:  waivers,  and  tliese  guidelines  have 
been  reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson. 

Indeed,  yesterday  morning  two  admin- 
istration witnesses  testified  in  support  of 
a  Government  patent  policy  substantially 
like  NASA's  during  the  Patent  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  held  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clell.^n. 

Both  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
and  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  made  lengthy  statements,  gen- 
erally favorable  to  Senator  McClell.^n's 
rather  than  Senator  Long's  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  this  recent  adminis- 
tration testimony  and  the  record  mads 
by  NASA  in  the  area  of  patent  policy,  I 
would  venture  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  administration's 
wishes  that  we  adopt  even  the  modified 
version  of  Senator  Long's  amendment 
that  is  now  the  pending  business. 

And  what  is  NASA's  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  waiving  of  the  Government's 
patent  rights? 

Last  week  I  asked  the  Administrator 
t-o  give  me  a  statistical  summary  of  the 
NASA  waiver  policy  as  actually  carried 
out  both  under  its  regulations  issued  in 
1959  and  under  the  revised  regulations 
adopte(^in  the  fall  of  1964.  implementing 
President  Kennedy's  patent  guidelines 
for  Government-wide  use. 

Under  the  old  regulations,  there  were 
2.338  inventions  reported  as  of  March  31, 
1965. 

Only  128  waivers  were  granted  by  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  and  6  of  these 
have  subsequently  been  voided. 

Under  the  revised  NASA  regulations, 
which  have  only  been  in  effect  since  the 
fr.li  of  1964.  cut  of  an  estimated  nun^ber 
of  4,480  eligible  prime  and  subcontracts, 
advance  waivers  at  the  time  of  coiitract- 
ing  have  been  sought  in  only  48  cases,  7 
of  which  have  been  granted.  Some  18 
petitions  for  advance  waiver  were  pend- 
i.ng  before  the  NASA  Inventions  and 
Contributions  Board  as  of  March  31.  and 
some  48  petitions  relating  to  specifically 
identified  inventions.  The  Board  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the.se  petition.s. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  this  is  a  good 
record,  one  that  shows  that  NASA  has 
done  its  best  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. 

And  for  this  reason.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  NASA  sin.iiled  out  as  the  agency 
which  will  have  its  patent  policy  revised 
while  other  agencies,  some  perhaps  less 
responsive  to  the  public  interest,  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  with  their  own  patent 
policies. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier.  I 
shall  make  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment after  all  Senators  have  had  a  full 
and  fair  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  I  de- 
sire the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  know 


that,  in  making  the  motioii.  I  shall  do  so 
v.ith  great  friendship  anfl  respect  for 
him.  I  am  sorry  that  we  arc  on  different 
sides  on  this  particular  vote. 

rROPOSKD    .iMFNOMKNT    TO    T.VTtN  f     PROVlSION.S 
OF  SP.VCE  ACT   I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr!  President.  I 
endorse  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Coniu-ct'cut  oppos- 
ing the  effort  to  ame:id  tJic  NASA  or- 
ganic act  relating  to  patents. 

There  is  a  danger.  I  think,  of  becoming 
so  preoccupied  with  a  particular  aspect 
of  a  problem  that  we  faili  to  grasp  the 
ttiU  import  of  what  is  invclved. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  emphatic  insist- 
ence, over  the  years,  that  the  benefits 
flowing  from  Government  research  and 
development  programs  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  taxpayer  v.ho  ifools  the  bill. 
With  this  it  would  be  diflicult  to  disagree. 
The  able  and  experienced  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  the  Honorribie  James  Webb, 
agrees  with  this  objective,  but  believes 
his  agency  has  the  most  effective  pro- 
gram in  Govermnent  for  identifying 
technology  which  migiit  have  commercial 
application,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion regarding  this  technology  to  people 
v.ho  might  be  interested. 

The  handling  of  patents  is  obviously  a 
key  aspect  of  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
move  the  full  benefit  of  this  new  tech- 
nology into  the  mainstream  of  our 
economy. 

I  also  commend  my  able  friend  from 
Louisiana  for  his  concern  over  the  pos- 
sibility that,  through  the  acquisition  of 
title  to  patents  covering  inventions  made 
under  federally  financed  program.s.  com- 
panies, particularly  largo  companies,  v.ill 
be  able  to  stake  out  a  dominant  position 
in  the  field,  and  tlirotigh  monopoly 
rights,  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
resulting  product. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYAIINGTON.  I  v.ofuld  a'pprcciate 
it  if  the  able  Senator  would  permit  me 
to  finish  my  statement.  Then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators tlie  fact  that  the  Presidcrit's  patent 
policy  deals  specifically  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  criteria  contained  in  tlie  Pres- 
ident's memorandum  for  determining 
whether  the  principal  rights  to  inven- 
tions shotild  rest  with  thg  Government, 
or  the  contractor  specifically  require  re- 
tention of  the.se  rights  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  situations  where  to  do  otherwise 
might  confer  on  the  contiactoio  a  pre- 
ferred or  dominant  positia;n.  The  NASA 
patent  regulations  are  cqiial'y  clear  on 
thi.^  point. 

It  is  said  that  a  major  defect  in  the 
President's  patent  policy,  v.-hich  is  re- 
flected in  the  new  NASA  patent  regula- 
tions, is  that  the  matter  of  rights  to  in- 
ventions may,  under  some  circum.stances, 
be  settled  at  the  time  of  contracting,  and 
before  any  inventions  are  actually  made. 
The  question  to  be  answered  is: 
"Hov.-  can  NASA,  or  any  other  agency, 
effectively  gtiard  against  conferring  on 
a  company  a  dominant  or  preferred  posi- 
tion if  it  settles  the  question  of  who  gets 
the  principal  rights  to  inventions  before 
they  are  specifically  identified?" 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  an  effort  to 
deny  NASA  the  opportunity  to  make  such 
a  dcci^non  at  the  time  of  contracLin^A.  in 
the  face  of  the  stringent  rules  and  safe- 
guards contained  in  both  the  Presidential 
guidelines  and  Ihc  NASA  regulations,  is 
a  basic  a.ssault  on  the-  Presidential  gtiidc- 
lines  themselve.'>,  and  therefore  should 
be  defeated. 

Before  a  contracting  officer  can  grant 
an  advance  waiver,  he  must  officially 
make  a  positive  finding  on  six  counts. 
Th-j  six  are: 

First.  It  is  not  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  contract  to  create,  develop,  or  im- 
prove products,  processes,  or  methods 
v.-hich  are  intended  for  commercial  use 
by  the  general  public  at  home  or  abroad, 
or  which  will  be  required  for  stich  use  by 
s'.ovcnimental  rcuilations. 

Second.  It  is  not  a  principal  purpose 
of  the  contract  to  explore  into  fields 
which  directly  concern  the  public  health 
or  public  welfare. 

Tiiird.  The  contract  is  not  in  a  field 
of  science  or  technology  in  which  there 
has  been  little  significant  experience  out- 
side of  work  funded  by  the  Government, 
or  where  the  Government  has  been  the 
principal  developer  of  the  field,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  acquisition  of  exclu- 
sivc  i-ights  at  the  time  of  CDiitracling 
might  confer  on  the  contractor  a  pre- 
ferred or  dominant  position. 

Fourth.  The  contract  is  not  for  serv- 
ices of  the  contractor  for  the  operation 
of  a  Government-owned  research  or  pro- 
duction facility,  or  coordinating  and  di- 
recting the  work  of  others. 

Fifth.  The  purpose  of  the  contract  is 
to  build  upon  existing  knowcdge  or  tech- 
nology to  develop  information,  products, 
proces.scs,  or  methods  for  use  by  the 
Government. 

Sixth.  The  work  called  for  by  the  con- 
tract is  in  a  field  of  technology  in  v.hich 
the  contractor  has  acquired  technical 
competence — demonstrated  by  factors 
such  as  know-how,  experience,  and  pat- 
ent position — directly  related  to  an  area 
in  v.hich  the  contractor  has  aii  estab- 
lished nongovernmental  commercial 
position. 

Exijericnce  to  date  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  with  adequate 
accuracy  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
ventions which  may  arise  so  as  to  make 
an  intelligent  advance  judgment  regard- 
ing the  disposition  off  rights.  To  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interest  where 
unforeseen  developments  occur,  however, 
the  follow-up  requirements  in  both  the 
Presidential  guidelines  and  NASA's  pat- 
ent regulations  protect  against  abuses. 

For  example,  when  rights  to  inventions 
are  waived  at  the  time  of  contracting. 
NASA  makes  these  rights  subject  to  a 
number  of  conditions  and  reservations. 
The  waiver  is  effective  only  as  to  inven- 
tions reported  by  the  contractor  to 
NASA.  The  information  regarding  these 
inventions  is  then  made  freely  available 
by  NASA  through  a  variety  of  dissemina- 
tion techniques.  The  Government  re- 
serves to  itself  an  irrevocable  nonexclu- 
sive royalty-free  license  to  practice  the 
invention  throughout  the  world  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
or  municipal  government,  or  any  foreign 
government  pursuant  to  treaty. 
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Mi-.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Prcsident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  first  like 
to  fihish  my  statement:  then  I  shall  be 


benefits  which,  under  the  flexible  but 
carefully  .safeguarded  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  President's  patent  policy, 
will  increasingly  flow  from  Government 


very  glad  to  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from     research  and  development  programs. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that    the 


Ohio. 

NASA  further  iJiovides  that  a  contrac- 
tor who  has  been  granted  an  advance 
waiver  must  reply  to  yearly  inquiries  re- 
garding tlie  commercial  use  being  made 
of  the  invention.  In  the  event  that  a 
contractor  cannot,  after  3  years,  demon- 
strate that  he  has  worked  the  inven- 
tion and  made  it  reasonably  accessible  to 
the  public.  NASA  can  require  that  it  be 
made  available  for  licen.sing.  citiier  roy- 
alty-free, or  on  terms  that  are  reason- 
able in  the  circumstances. 

In  all  ca.ses,  NASA  re.'^erves  tlic  right  to 
require  tlie  contractor  to  grant  licenses 
eitlicr  royalty  free,  or  on  reasonable 
terms  v.here  to  do  so  would  satisfy  Gov- 
ernment regulations  for  public  use  of  the 
invention,  or  as  necessary  to  fulfill 
healtli  need.s,  or  for  other  jjublic  purposes 
that  6iay  be  stipulated  in  tlie  contract. 
Based  on  the  above  facts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  hard  for  me  to  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  these  procedures  overlook 
the  public  interest,  or  fail  to  include  ade- 
quatetprotections  against  abuse. 

It  li  my  conviction  that  i;reoccupation 
with  but  one  aspect  of  this  matter  has 
tendeo.!  to  obscure  a  critical  problem  in 
gettinj:  the  benefits  of  new  technology 
into  tjie  mainstream  of  the  economy  for 
the  benefit  of  citizens  and  taxpayers. 
This  problem  is  that  contractors  in  the 
past  have  lacked  motivadon  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  adequately  record  in- 
ventive activity,  and  to  report  promptly 
to  the  Government  the  inventions  and  in- 
novations made  under  the  Government- 
linanced  program.  It  is  in  such  circum- 
stances that  the  taxpayer  really  gets 
sliort  changed. 

Nothing  is  more  stultifying  to  inventive 
activity  than  for  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  rigid  rule  that  the  Government 
gobbles  up  and  lets  lie  dormant  all  the 
patent  rights  to  inventions  stemming 
from;  federally  financed  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

In  support  of  this  position  I  would 
quote  briefly  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Don- 
ald F.  Hornig.  the  President's  Science 
Adviber,  to  otir  distinguished  chaimian 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences;  dated  April  22.  1965.  In 
opposing  an  earlier  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 
Dr.  Hornig  stated: 

The  proposed  amendment  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  impoTt;mcc  of  providing  incentives 
to  The  contractor  to  identify  pntentable  in- 
ventions. I  am  not  referring  to  intentional 
withholding  of  patentable  ideas  from  tlie 
Government.  Rather,  the  discovery  that  a 
pp.tentab'.e  invention  has  come  up  in  the 
course  of  research  and  development  work 
takes  alertness  and  positive  effort.  Without 
patent  incentives  it  is  tniiikely  that  the  con- 
tractor's org;-iniz.itiou  would  devote  sufficient 
attention  to  looking  for  p;itentable  ideas. 
It  v.oi;M  not  be  motivated  to  identify  in- 
ventions which,  in  many  cases,  are  incidental 
rather  than  central  to  the  goals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-supported work. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  would. 
in  the  long  run.  foster  the  suppression  of 
inveinive  activity  and.  by  so  doing,  deny 
Id  tlfic  taxpayer  and  to  the  economy  the 
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statement  on  patent  policy  issued  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  reaffirmed  by 
President  Johnson,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment on  patent  policy  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PI!ESIDLNTIAL     MEMfjRANDUM      AND      ST.^TIMrN'T 

ON  Government  Patent  Policy 

I  GOVERNMENT    PATEN-T    POLICY] 

MriKorundum    for    the    licadK    of    executive 
departments  and  agencies 

Over  the  years,  through  Executive  and 
legislative  actions,  a  variety  of  practices  l.as 
devei'.ped  v.-ithin  the  Executive  Branch 
affecting  the  disposition  of  rights  to  inven- 
tions made  under  contracts  with  outside 
organizations.  It  is  not  feasible  to  have 
com.plcte  uniformity  of  practice  throughout 
the  Oovcrr.ment  in  viev.-  cf  the  ditferinT; 
missions  and  statutory  rerpoiisroilities  of 
the  several  departments  and  agencies  en- 
g.':ped  in  rc^curch  and  dcve!cpmenl.  Never- 
theless, there  is  need  for  greater  cons.istency 
in  agency  practices  in  order  to  further  the 
governmental  and  public  interests  in  pro- 
moting the  utilization  of  federally  financed 
inventions  and  to  avoid  difficulties  caused 
by  different  approaches  by  the  agencies  when 
dealing  with  the  sime  class  of  organizations 
in  comparable  patent  situations. 

From  the  extensive  and  fruitful  national 
discussions  of  Government  p.itf  nt  practices. 
significant  common  grounu  has  come  iiito 
view.  First,  a  single  presumption  of  owner- 
ship does  not  provide  a  satislactory  basis  for 
G'.)vernment-\vide  policy  on  the  allocation 
of  rights  to  inventions.  Another  common 
ground  of  understanding  is  that  the  Covern- 
ment  has  a  responsibility  to  foster  the  fullest 
exploit. '.tioa  of  the  inventions  for  the  pubiic 
bene  f!  I. 

Attached  for  your  guidance  is  a  statement 
of  Governmcnt'patcnt  policy,  which  I  have 
approved,  identifying  common  objectives 
and  criteria  and  setting  forth  the  minimum 
rights  that  Government  agencies  should 
acquire  with  regard  to  inventions  made 
under  their  grants  and  contracts.  Tliis 
statement  of  policy  seeks  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  enco-arr.ging  the  Government 
X-o  acqviire  the  principal  rignts  to  inventions 
In  situations  where  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  or  the  Government's  prist 
investment  in  the  field  of  work  favors  full 
public  access  to  resulting  inventions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  policy  recognizes  that  the 
public  interest  might  also  be  served  by 
according  exclusive  commercial  rights  to  the 
contractor  in  situations  where  the  contractor 
has  an  est.;iblished  nongovernmental  com- 
mercial position  and  where  there  is  gro.-.ter 
likelihood  that  the  invention  would  be 
worked  and  put  into  civilian  tise  than  would 
.be  the  case  if  the  invention  were  made  more 
freely  available. 

Wherever  the  contractor  retains  more  than 
a  nonexclusive  license,  the  policy  would 
guard  against  failure  to  practice  the  inven- 
tion by  requiring  that  the  contractor  take 
effective  sti'ps  within  3  years  after  the 
patent  issues  to  bring  the  Invention  to  the 
point  of  practical  application  or  to  make  it 
available  for  licensing  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  Government  would  also  have  the  right 
to  insist  on  the  granting  of  a  license  to 
others  to  the  extent  that  the  Invention  is 
required  for  public  use  by  governmental  reg- 
ulations or  to  fulfill  a  health  need,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  purpose  of  the  contract. 

The  attached  st-atement  of  policy  will  be 
reviewed  after  a  reasonable  period  of  trial  in 


the  light  of  the  facts  and  experience  accumu- 
lated. Accordingly,  there  should  be  continu- 
ing efforts  to  monitor,  record,  and  evaluate 
the  practices  of  the  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
policy  guidelines. 

This  memorandum  and  the  statement  of 
policy  sh.uii  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


SXAlEMh.NT     or     GOVERNME.NT    PATENT     POLICY 
BASIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

A.  The  Govcrnmer.t  expend;  large  sums  for 
t'-.e  conduct  of  researc-n  and  development 
•which  results  in  a  considerable  number  of 
inventions  and  discoveries. 

B.  TTie  inventions  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological fields  resulting  from  work  per- 
furmcd  under  Government  contracts  conftl- 
tute  a  valuable  national  resource. 

C  The  use  and  pr.:.ctice  of  tiiese  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  should  stimulate  in- 
ventors, meet  the  needs  of  the  Government, 
recognize  the  equities  of  the  contractor,  and 
serve  the  p-ublic  interest. 

D.  The  public  interest  in  a  dynamic  and 
e.licient  economy  requires  that  efforts  be 
made  t-o  cncotiragc  the  expeditious  develop- 
ment a  id  civiii.,!!  use  cf  these  inventions. 
BotU  the  need  for  incentives  to  draw  forth 
private  i;-.it.atives  to  this  end.  and  the  need 
to  promote  healthy  competition  in  industry 
must  tae  weighed  in  the  disposition  of  pat- 
ent rights  under  Government  contracts. 
Where  exclusive  rights  are  acquired  by  the 
contractor,  he  remains  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  lav.-s. 

E.  The  public  interest  is  also  served  by 
sharing  the  benefits  of  Government-financed 
reiearch  and  development  with  foreign  coun- 
tries to  a  degree  consistent  with  our  inter- 
natioiial  programs  and  with  the  objectives 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

F.  There  is  growing  importance  attaching 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  patent  rights 
in  furtherance  cf  the  interests  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  the  Government. 

G.  The  prudent  administration  of  Govem- 
menU  research  and  development  calls  for  a 
Government -wide  policy  on  the  disposition 
of  in->entions  made  under  Government  con- 
tracts reflecting  common  principles  and  ob- 
ject{^■es.  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
missions  of  the  respective  agencies.  The 
poli<Sy  must  recognize  the  need  for  flexibU- 
ity  tJD  acommodate  special  situations. 

POLICY 

SECTION  1.  The  following  basic  policy  Is 
established  for  all  Government  agencies  with 
respect  to  inventions  or  discoveries  made  in 
the  course  of  or  tinder  any  contract  of  any 
Government  agency,  subject  to  specific  stat- 
utes governing  the  disposition  of  patent 
rights    of   certain    Government    agencies. 

I  a  I   Where? 

1.  A  principal  purpose  of  the  contract  is 
to  create,  develop,  or  improve  products,  proc- 
esses, or  methods  which  are  intended  for 
commercial  use  ( or  which  are  otherwise  in- 
tended to  be  made  available  for  tisei  by  the 
general  public  at  home  or  abroad,  or  which 
will  be  required  for  such  use  by  govern- 
mental regulations:  or 

2.  A  principal  purpo.=e  of  the  contract  is 
for  exploration  into  fields  which  directly 
C3ncern  the  public  health  or  public  wel- 
fare; or 

3.  The  contr.Tct  is  in  a  f>eld  of  scicn-:  cr 
technology  in  which  there  has  been  little 
significant  experience  o-atside  of  work  funded 
by  the  Government,  or  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  principal  developer  of  the 
field,  and  the  acquisition  of  exclusive  rlrhts 
at  the  time  of  contracting  might  confer  on 
the  contractor  a  preferred  or  dominant  posi- 
tion: or 

■1.  The  services  of  the  contractor  are: 
i\:    For   the   operation   of  a   Government- 
owned  research  or  production  facility:  or 
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{M)   Fnr    coordinating    and    directing    the 
work  cf  others, 

the  Government  shall  normaUy  acquire  or 
rosrrve  the  ri?ht  to  acquire  the  principal  or 
cxj'.ufive  riijhts  througiioiit  the  world  in  and 
t'j  any  inventions  made  in  the  course  of  or 
under  the  contr.-.ct.  In  exceptional  circnm- 
5::in.-es  ilie  ccntr.~cUir  may  acquire  greater 
rights  thnn  a  ncncxclusive  license  at  the 
:  r.ic  of  ccntraciiiic;,  where  tl-.e  head  of  the 
c!-^p;irtnipnt  or  aseiicy  cprtlfics  that  sttch  ac- 
t . m  will  beft  serve  the  public  intorcDt. 
C.-eai£r  rights  may  also  be  acquired  by  the 
ccntractor  alter  tl^.c  invention  iias  been  icion- 
l,:Uc;,  wliere  the  invontion  when  made  in  the 
c:>urse  of  or  imclcr  tlic  contract  is  not  a  pri- 
iTi.-ry  object  of  the  contrac:,  provided  the 
acquisition  of  such  greater  rights  is  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  this  section  liat  and 
3  7  a  necessary  incentive  to  call  forth  private 
risk  ca-pital  and  expense  to  bring  the  inven- 
tion to  the  point  of  practical  application. 

(b)  In  o:i;er  sitviations.  where  de  puv- 
p^£e  of  the  contract  is  to  build  tipon  exlst- 
ir-s  knowledge  or  teclir.ology  to  develop  in- 
fonnaiion,  products,  processes,  or  methods 
f~>r  I'.se  br  tlie  Governmc*:t,  and  the  work 
called  for  by  the  contract  is  in  a  field  of 
technolo"-"  in  which  the  contractor  h.-s  ac- 
quired technical  competence  (demonstrated 
by  factors  such  as  know-how,  experience, 
and  p.r.rnt  position)  directly  related  to  an 
area  in  which  the  contractor  haa  an  estab- 
lished nongoverr.nient^^il  commercial  posi- 
tion, the  contractor  shall  norm.ally  acquire 
the  principal  or  exclusive  rigihti  throushout 
tite  world  in  and  to  any  r.".-.ulting  in--entions, 
subject  to  the  Government  acqtiiring  at  least 
rn  irrevocable  nonexclusive  royalty  free 
license  throughout  the  wr.rld  for  govern- 
nienval  purpcses. 

(ci  Winere  the  ccmm':-rci..I  interests  of  the 
contractor  are  not  sufficiently  established  to 
be  covered  by  tlie  criteria  specified  in  sec- 
tion l;b),  above,  the  determin' tion  of  rijhts 
shall  be  m.nde  by  the  agency  pfter  the  inven- 
tion has  been  identirlcd.  in  a  manner  deemed 
mcst  likely  to  serve  tlie  public  interest  as 
expressed  in  this  policy  statement,  taking 
particularly  into  accoun-  the  intentian.s  of 
i!.e  contractor  to  bring  tiae  invention  to  the 
pc.nt  of  ccmmercial  application  and  the 
guidelines  of  section  It  a)  Iiereof,  provided. 
That  the  agency  m  sy  preccribe  by  regiila- 
t ion  special  situations  wiicre  tlie  public  in- 
terest in  the  availability  of  the  inventions 
vi  )uld  best  be  served  by  permitting  tlie  con- 
tractor to  acquire  ai  the  tim.e  of  contracting 
greater  rights  tlian  a  nonexclusive  license. 
In  any  case  the  Govertoxncnt  shall  acquire 
at  least  a  nonexclusive  royalty  free  license 
tliroughout  the  world  lor  5ij',-criiinental  ptir- 
poses. 

(d)  In  the  situation  specified  in  sections 
Kb)  and  1(c),  when  f.vo  or  m.ore  p-^tential 
con'ractcrs  arr"  ju:!ged  to  have  pro.~ented  pro- 
posals of  equivalent  merit,  v.'iilingnes.s  to 
grant  the  Government  principal  or  excltisive 
rigiits  in  rentilting  inveiiticns  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional factor  in  the  ev.Tluation  of  the 
prop-^sals. 

(01  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  Cex- 
cept  as  against  the  Government)  rights  in 
an  invention  remain  in  the  contractor,  he 
Eiiould  agree  to  provic'c  written  reports  at 
reasonable  intervals,  when  requested  by  tlie 
Government,  on  the  ccmmercial  u.sc  tlint 
i."  be.rg  m.ade  cr  is  intfndfd  to  be  rrade  of 
invtr.tions  m.cio  tm'Jcr  Government  con- 
tracts. 

'*!  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  (ex- 
c^'.  as  against  tl'.e  Governmr>nt)  rights  in 
an  invention  remain  In  the  contractor,  un- 
lenc  the  contract/:r,  his  licen.-ee,  cr  his  as- 
s;gn.;e  ha.-?  taken  effective  steps  within  3 
re;rs  after  a  pa^ent  issues  on  the  invention 
to  bring  the  invention  \x)  tiie  point  of  prac- 
t>-.'.l  r.ppiicaticn  cr  has  made  the  invention 
uailitale  for  licensing  royalty  free  cr  en 
term„s  that  are  re;i.£onable  in  the  circum- 
f.ances.  or  can  chow  cause  why  he  should  re- 


tain the  principal  or  excltiaive  rigiits  for  a 
furt Vier  wriod  of  time,  the  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  require  the  granting  of  a 
license  to  an  applicimt  en  u,  nonexclusive 
royalty  free  basts, 

(g)  Where  tlie  princip..!  cj  exclusive  (ex- 
cept as  against  the  Governreent)  ri:.jhts  to 
an  invention  are  acquired  l  y  the  contrac- 
tor, the  Government  shall  h:  ve  the  right  to 
require  tlie  granting  of  a  license  to  an  ap- 
plici-it  roy;iliy  free  or  on  terms  that  are  rea- 
sonable in  the  circumstance;  to  the  extent 
that  the  invention  is  required  for  public  use 
by  cnveriuuental  regulations  or  as  may  be 
nccci^-ary  to  fulfill  health  nei  ds,  or  for  other 
public  ru-po^p'?  stipulated  in  tlie  contract. 

(hi  Where  the  go'.ernrr.ei  ;t  may  acquire 
tlie  principal  rigiits  and  do  :s  not  elect  to 
socure  a  patrui  in  a  fureit  n  covuitry,  the 
contractor  may  file  and  reth  n  the  prir.cipal 
or  exclusive  foreign  risht;;  si.'ijcct  to  reten- 
tion by  the  Government  of  a  Ic.ist  a  royalty 
free  license  for  government-' 1  purposes  and 
on  behalf  of  any  foreign  Gi  ivernment  ptir- 
suant  to  any  existing  or  f' iture  treaty  or 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Governnicnt-Mwncd  patents  shall 
be  made  available  pr.d  the  t<  chnological  ad- 
vances covered  thereby  brot  ght  into  being 
in  the  shortest  time  po'jibli'  through  dedi- 
cation or  licensing  and  shall  be  listed  in  of- 
ficial Goverrment  pubMcrtio  is  or  otherwise. 

Src.  3.  riie  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Teclmolcgy  in  consultation  v  ith  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shall  prepare  at  least  an- 
nually a  report  concerning  1  he  efrcctlvene.''s 
cf  this  policy,  including  r(  commendations 
for  revision  or  modification  as  necessary  in 
light  of  the  practices  and  determinations  of 
the  agencies  in  tlie  dispos  tion  of  patent 
rights  under  their  contracts  A  patent  ad- 
visory panel  is  to  be  establl  shed  under  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  md  Technology 
to: 

(a)  Develop  by  muttial  cinsultatlon  and 
coordination  v.ith  the  agi'ncies  common 
giiidelines  for  the  impleme  atation  of  this 
porcy  con;i;tcnt  v.ith  cxisti:  ig  statutes,  and 
to  provide  O'-cr.-.U  guidnncc  as  to  disposi- 
tion of  inventi'Ts  and  pater  ts  in  which  the 
Government  hrs  any  right    )r  interest;   and 

(b't  Encourage  the  acquis:  tion  of  data  by 
Government  agencies  on  th ;  disposition  of 
patent  riglits  to  inventions  resulting  from 
fcdcr.'iUy  financed  research  a  ad  development 
and  on  the  u-e  and  practice  of  such  inven- 
tions, to  serve  as  basis  for  p  )licy  review  and 
development;   and 

(c)  M'ke  rcccmmendat'or  s  for  advancing 
the  use  and  exploitation  df  Government- 
owned  don^r^-tic  and  foreign  plants. 

Sec.  4.  Dei.nitions:  As  us«d  in  this  policy 
staiemc:it,  the  siaied  terms  in  singular  and 
plural  are  defined  as  folloij  rs  for  the  pur- 
poses hereof: 

(a)  "Government  agency'  includes  any 
executive  department,  independent  commis- 
sion, board,  office,  agency,  administration, 
authority,  or  other  Government  establish- 
ment cf  tlie  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of   the   United   Sta  tes   of   America. 

(b)  "Invention"  or  "invsntion  or  dis- 
covery' includes  any  art,  ma:hinc,  manufac- 
ture, design,  or  compos. iio:i  of  matter,  or 
any  new  and  useful  irnpra  i,enient  thereof, 
cr  any  variety  of  plant,  whl  :h  is  or  may  be 
patentable  uucier  the  pate  at  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  foreign 
country. 

(c)  "Contractor''  means  any  individual, 
parwicrsiiip,  public  or  priu  ite  corporation, 
i.ssc>cii.t!on.  institution,  or  o(  tier  entity  which 
is  a  party  lo  the  contract. 

(d)  "Contract"  means  \xr\j  a.ctual  or  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  or  subcontratt  entered  into 
With  or  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  Government 
wuers  a  purpose  of  the  contract  is  the  con- 
duct of  experimenUil,  developmental,  or  re- 
search worit.  I 


(e)  "Made"  when  used  In  relation  to  any 
invention  or  discovery  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention  in  the  course  of  or  under  the  con- 
tract. 

(f)  "Governmental  purpose"  means  the 
ri;,'ht  of  the  Government  of  the  United  St.-ites 
(including  any  agency  thereof,  St-ate,  or  do- 
mestic municipal  government)  to  practice 
and  have  practiced  (made  or  ha^e  made,  used 
or  liuve  used,  sold  or  liuve  sold  i  lUroughout 
the  v.-orUl  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Govcr.uncnt 
Of  the  UnitCilStiites. 

(g)  "To  the  pohit  of  practical  application" 
means  to  manufacture  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
position or  pr  duct,  lo  practice  in  the  case  of 
a  proce.-^s.  or  to  operate  in  the  c;ii-e  of  a  ma- 
chine and  under  such  conditions  as  to  estab- 
lish tliat  the  invention  is  being  worked  and 
thnt  its  benefits  are  reasonably  accessible  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  also  a  recent  .-speech  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA.  Mr.  Jame.s  E.  Webb, 
which  sets  forth  the  consideration.^  that 
led  NASA  to  follow  the  Pro.sidential 
.ciuidehncs  in  the  c.xerci.se  of  the  waiver 
authority  given  tlie  NASA  Administrator. 

Thi.s  statement  of  Mr.  Webb  sets  forth 
in  proper  perspective  the  role  of  patent 
policy  as  a  major  element  in  stimulating; 
inventive  activity  under  Ge")vcrnmcnt 
R.  L  D.  contracts,  in  securint,'-  prompt 
and  full  reporting  of  th.is  inventive  ac- 
tivity, and  then  in  rrettino:  this  new  lech- 
noIoTy  out  into  the  economy.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr,  Webb's 
.•statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

REroRD. 

There  bcins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Addre-^s    bv    Jamfs    E.    WEF3,    ADMTN-ISln.'.TOn, 

N.\t:on-.m,  Aerovautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration' 

In  thin.king  over  what  might  be  said  here 
this  evening,  I  was  faced  with  two  difficul- 
ties— one  usual  and  one  perhaps  unusual. 

The  visual  difficulty  is  that  you  are  so  well 
informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  natitjiial  aero- 
nautical and  space  progriun  that  any  Govern- 
ment official  would  be  liard  pressed  to  tell  you 
anything  you  don't  already  know.  This,  of 
course,  leads  to  tempt, ition  to  indulge  in 
speculation,  and  while  I  might  stir  your  In- 
tere;Tt  with  projections  of  manned  explora- 
tion of  the  planets.  I  am  not  sure  It  would 
be  a  worthwhile  contribution. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  real  lack  of 
major  trou'olesonie  issues  between  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  NASA  and  our  partners  in  indus- 
try .':ee  eye  to  eye  on  tlie  critical  problems 
of  how  to  get  on  with  the  Nation's  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  program. 

However,  there  is  a  matter  of  common 
interest  which  is  in  flux  right  now.  Tliat 
is  the  matter  of  patent  policy.  I  will  try  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  NASA's  current 
vietvs  on  this  question. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
question  of  NASA's  interest  in  subcontrac- 
tor selection,  and  to  emphasise  the  progress 
we  .ire  making  in  close  cooperation  with  hl^, 
to  improve  our  management  processes  in  tiie 
cornplcx  area  of  program  planning,  niis.sion 
selection,  and  project  execution  through 
phased  project  jjlaniung. 

Finally.  I  want  to  suggest  the  value  of  a 
wide  and  scarciiing  review,  both  withm  and 
Without  the  industry,  of  an  iraport^int  report 
that  has  recently  been  published  by  Con- 
gress— the  NASA  "future  programs  task  group 
report. 

With  respect  to  the  patent  situation,  as 
we  all  know,  the  formulation  and  adnihiis- 
tration  of  Federal  patent  policy  in  regard  to 
inventions  made  ia  the  course  of  Govera- 


ment-$ponsored  research  and  development  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  matter. 

Tlie  question  of  fair  treatment  of  con- 
tractors and  due  respect  for  their  property 
rights  is  complicated  enough.  But  the  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  the  development  of  a 
new  pattern  uf  action  to  advance  as  well  as 
preserve  the  public  interest  arc  much  more 
difficult,  particularly  in  an  agency  like 
NASA' that  must  work  in  and  advance  the 
technologies  in  every  area  related  to  eco- 
iiomid  gruwtli  as  well  as  nutinnul  strength — 
new  fields  of  energy  u;;e,  very  advanced 
electrorjics.  sopliisticuted  use  of  new  mate- 
rials, I  total  systems  engineering  concepts, 
new  i'Ejys  to  use  the  luiicjue  capabilities  ot 
highly  trained  men  and  women,  and  m.ijor 
new   tcqtnrenieiiis   for   ovcr.dl   reliability. 

Thq  Issue  is  not  limited  to  assuring  that 
the  doVernmenl  retain  all  the  patent  rights 
to  vihi(Jh  it  is  entitled.  The  issue  is  aLso 
how  to  stimulate  inventiveness  and  innova- 
tion under  Government  R.  &  D.  conlract.s 
and  iiow  to  put  the  results  to  work  in  the 
stream  of  our  national  economy  in  ways 
that  will  yield  the  maximum  benefits  to  the 
public  and  particularly  to  those  who  pay 
the  taxes  that  support  R.  &  D.  This  is  the 
area  of  predominant  public  interest.  This 
is  an  atea  of  NASA  responsibility  under  the 
Space  .'Vet  of  1958. 

It  is  quite  under.sWmdable  why  debate  on 
Federal  patent  policy  in  recent  years  has 
tended  to  center  around  sjiace  progr.ams. 

Prior  to  issuance  of  the  President's  state- 
ment oh  Federal  patent  policy  in  1C»63,  there 
was  a  great  diversity  of  policy  and  practice 
among  the  several  agencies  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  in  allocating  rights 
to  inventions  made  under  Government  con- 
tracts. While  these  diflcring  policies  could 
be  explaim-d  partially  on  historical  grounds, 
the  real  explaiiittion  was  that  each  agency 
viewed  the  problem  from  its  own  vantage 
point  and  in  the  context  of  its  own  statutory 
base  as  Well  as  its  missions  and  goals. 

In  en&cting  patent  provisions  lor  NASA 
in  1958,  Congress  cho.se  a  middle  ground 
by  coupling  a  title-taking  provision  with 
broad  waiver    authority. 

This  middle-ground  approach,  plus  the 
fact  that  NASA's  R.  &:  D.  activities  involve 
virtually  every  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, made  NASA  policies  a  focal  point  for 
discussions  whicli  took  place  over  a  number 
of  years  nnd  culminated  in  a  set  of  Gov- 
ernment-wide patent  policy  guidelines  issued 
by  Picsidcnt   Kennedy   in    1963. 

In  formulating  NASA  patent  policy  under 
these  Presidential  government-wide  guide- 
lines, we  have  consistently  attempted  to 
avoid  distorting  normal  patt-erns  of  com- 
mercial comipetition:  instead,  we  have  .sought 
to  utilize  these  patterns  to  obtain  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  Congress — namely,  the 
Stimulation  of  Inventive  activity  and  opti- 
mum utilization  of  the  results  of  this  activ- 
ity in  the  public  interest. 

For  KASA  to  sticceed  in  its  missions,  we 
urgently  need  the  unrestrained  cooperation 
of  wide  segments  of  industry.  Some  20.000 
eontraetors.  prime  and  sub.  are  now  at  work 
in  a  \tide  variety  of  technologies.  It  has 
been  i-jiy  experience  that  few  factors  dis- 
courage a  contractor's  unrestrained  appli- 
cation of  liis  be.st  talent  to  a  Government 
contradt  more  than  a  patent  policy  which 
creates  uncertainty  and  which  causes  him 
to  fear  that  his  commercial  status  based  on 
St  proprietary  position  he  has  already 
achieved  will  be  jeopardized.- 

The  necessity  for  NASA-industry  coopera- 
tion is  .no  bettor  demonstrated  than  in  the 
context  of  the  rapidly  developing  NASA  tech- 
nology utilization  program,  "flie  input  uf 
cuntracitors  into  this  program,  largely  con- 
sisting of  invention  and  innovation  disclo- 
.■itires.  ife  growing  at  an  increasing  rate.  As 
of  the  ,end  of  1964,  for  example.  2.661  in- 
vention disclosures  from  NASA  contractors 
had  been  received  and  docketed.     Of  these, 


over  1.200.  representing  almost  half,  were 
received  during  1964.  Over  1,900  inventions 
and  innovations  which  show  substantial 
promise  of  commercial  utility  are  being  proc- 
essed and  evaluated.  These  are  made  avail- 
able for  wide  industrial  use  through  tech- 
nology handbooks,  such  as  NASA  SP-5002 
entitled  "Reliable  Electrical  Connections." 
and  one  just  issued  on  micropower  logic  cir- 
cuits (SP-5022):  technology  surveys,  such 
as  NASA  SP-5014  on  inorganic  coatings;  lech- 
nolopy  utili;iation  notes  such  as  NASA  SP- 
500:3  on  'Selected  Welding  Teclniiques,"  and 
thruugh  regioiuil  dissemination  centers  such 
aii  the  Applied  Research  Application  Center 
at  the  University  el  Indiana  to  which  NASA 
in  furnishing  about  one-hall  its  budget  for 
a  trial  period  of  5  years.  Over  40  nonspace 
companies  are  paying  the  remaining  one- 
half  of  the  cost  to  obtain  ready  access  to 
NASA   teh.cnology. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  controversial  por- 
tion of  tiie  Government-wide  patent  poiicy 
established  ii'i  19C3  and  of  NASA's  operations 
under  this  policy,  relates  to  the  matter  of 
advance  waiver  of  commercial  rights  to  in- 
ventions at  the  time  of  contracting.  The 
patent  provisions  of  the  Space  Act  provide 
for  the  proper  use  of  advance  waiver,  but 
up  to  19G3  NASA  avoided  allocating  rights  to 
iavontloiis  at  the  time  of  contracting  largely 
because  it  was  concerned  that  the  negotia- 
tions required  would  unduly  delay  the  pro- 
curement process. 

Experience  has  shown,  hov.-cver,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  cases  where  advance  waivers 
serve  both  equity  and  the  public  interest. 
Such  waivers  serve  to  encourage  reporting 
of  inventive  activity  by  contr.^ctors.  since 
an  advance  waiver  is  not  effective  with  re- 
spect to  iiU  i:l^■cntion  made  under  a  contract 
unless  the  contractor  submits  promptly  a 
full  technical  rei>ort  of  the  invention,  and 
the  waiver  is  voided  unless  the  contractor 
files  a  patent  application  within  8  months 
of  rejiorting.  Effective  reporting  of  inven- 
tions must,  of  necessity,  be  an  overriding 
consideration  in  the  administration  of  the 
NASA  patent  provisions.  No  factor  tends 
more  to  make  unprcxluctive  the  results  of 
Government-sponsored  research  than  failure 
by  a  contractor  to  follow  up  with  timely  re- 
ports to  the  Government  regarding  inven- 
tions made  during  the  course  of  research. 
Advance  waivers  create  a  positive  incentive 
for  the  contractor  to  prepare  and  submit 
such  reports. 

Tlie  Government's  massive  efforts  in  re- 
searcii  and  development,  and  the  use  of  in- 
dustries and  universities  to  accomplish 
much  of  it,  have  resulted  in  increased  em- 
phasis on  cooperation  between  industry  and 
Government,  so  that  the  latter  may  benefit 
from  a  contractor's  investment  in  his  tech- 
nical and  scientific  capabilities.  Advance 
waiver,  when  appropriate,  is  utilized  to 
create  a  framework  and  pattern  of  stimula- 
tion for  a  cro,^s-flow  of  technical  Informa- 
tion and  know-how  between  a  contractor's 
scientists  working  on  commercial  applica- 
tions and  those  working  under  a  Govern- 
ment contract. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  President's 
policy,  which  have  been  incoriwrated  into 
NASA's  new  regulations,  in  casic  where  the 
contractor  retains  commercial  rights  to  an 
invention,  he  must  develop  and  market  the 
invention  or  license  others  to  do  so  within 
3  years  of  issuance  of  a  patent;  if  he  does  not, 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  compel 
royalty-free  licensing  of  the  patent.  The 
Government  has  the  right  in  al  cases  to 
require  the  granting  of  licenses,  either 
royalty  free  or  on  reasonable  terms,  "to  the 
extent  that  the  invention  is  required  for 
public  use  by  Government  regulations  or  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  health  needs." 
Under  this  policy,  in  those  fields  which  had 
been  principally  developed  by  the  Govern- 
ment,   the    vital    question    of    whether    the 


waiver  of  exclusive  rights  would  possibly 
confer  upon  the  contractor  a  preferred  or 
dominant  position  is  carefully  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  public  Interest 
would  be  served  by  the  waiver.  Of  course, 
when  the  exclusive  rights  are  acquired  by  the 
contractor,  he  remains  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Another  important  ]x>rtion  of  the  NASA 
patent  program  is  the  licensing  of  NASA- 
owntd  patents  and  patent  applications.  In 
October  of  1962  the  patent  licensing  regula- 
tions now  in  effect  were  promulgated  after 
extensive  hearings  and  study.  In  essence. 
tliese  regulations  provide  for  royalty-free, 
nonexclusive  licensing  during  the  first  2  years 
alter  a  patent  is  issued  to  NASA.  After  the 
2-ye;.r  period,  if  the  benefits  of  the  inven- 
tion have  not  been  brought  to  the  public, 
NASA  will  seek  an  exclusive  licensee  to  ex- 
ploit the  invention.  If.  however,  the  inven- 
tion has  been  commercially  worked,  the 
patent  will  continue  to  be  available  on  a  non- 
txcltisive  basis.  This  licensing  policy  differs 
from  that  of  other  Goverrmient  agencies  in 
thnt  it  contemplates  the  granting  of  exclu- 
sive licenses  as  an  incentive  to  commercial 
working  of  Government-owmed  patents  lying 
dormant  with  an  effecti^'e  procedure  to  im- 
plement this  incent^ive. 

Here  again,  the  major  premise  in  formu- 
lating the  NASA  licensing  policy  was  that  in 
granting  broad  licensing  authority  to  the 
Administrator,  Congress  intended  that  the 
traditional  incentives  afforded  by  the  patent 
system  were  to  be  utilized  in  making  the 
results  of  NASA  research  activity  available 
to  benefit  the  entire  economy — and  by  this 
I  mean  the  incorporation  of  this  technology 
in  commercial  products.  Under  the  19G2 
regulations.  NASA  has  issued  approximately 
75  nonexclusive  licenses  and  2  exclusive 
licenses  under  its  almost  200  patents  and 
approximately  450  pending  patent  applica- 
tions. 'Virtually  all  of  these  licenses  repre- 
sent instances  where,  under  the  technology 
utilization  program.  NASA  has  succeeded  in 
stimulating  industrial  applications  of  tech- 
nology resulting  from  NASA  research  activi- 
ties. This  further  emphasizes  the  close  in- 
terrelationship between  the  technology  util- 
ization program  and  NASA's  patent  program. 
Now  let  me  review  for  you  briefly  the 
current  situation  regarding  new  legislative 
proposals  in  the  Congress  on  Government 
patent  policy. 

One  proposal  t^kes  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  NASA  authorization  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1966.  which  would,  in  effect,  preclude 
NASA  from  following  certain  of  the  prac- 
tices discussed  above  and  the  guidelines  and 
criteria  of  the  President's  patent  policy. 

NASA  has  strongly  opposed  this  amend- 
ment on  many  grounds.  It  is  a  step  back- 
ward because  it  amounts  to  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  a  problem  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  being  Government  wide.  More- 
over, since  it  all  but  precludes  NASA  from 
ever  waiving  commercial  rights  to  inventions 
back  to  NASA  contractors,  it  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  present  efforts  to 
find  effective  means  through  which  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  new  technology  can  be  generated. 
In  addition  to  the  amendment  I  have  just 
been  discussing,  two  bills  of  major  signifi- 
cance regarding  Federal  patent  policy  are 
now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  McClelxan.  chairman  of  the  Pat- 
ent, Trademark,  and  Copyright  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  in- 
troduced on  April  23,  1965.  Senat*  bill  1809 
which  provides  for  a  Government-wide  pat- 
ent policy  and  which  is  founded  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  same  general  principles  under- 
lying the  President's  policy.  'While  NASA 
lias  not  completed  a  full  analysis  of  the 
McClellan  biU,  it  is  clear  that  this  bill  in- 
corporates the  concepts  that  I  have  outlined 
here  today,  and  to  this  extent  at  least  NASA 
will  undoubtedly  support  this  bill.     Senator 
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RrssELi.  Long  hrs  also  introduced  n  bill.  Son- 
ate  bill  1899,  v,l-sicU  esT;^.b:;?=hes  a  Fetlcrnl  In- 
ventions Administration,  and  outlines  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide patent  policy  to  be  admin- 
JFtTPd  by  this  new  Administration.  Ac;ain. 
NA^A  hrs  not  comp'etcci  o\tr  annlysis  of  the 
I-fD^  bill,  but  it  is  enroura^jinj:  that  ?ena- 
t'v  LoN'u  has  c"!mc  to  recogal.-.o  the  problem 
as  one  oHo^tinc:  the  entire  Governmrnt  ar.d 
ns  one  winch  shov.UI  be  solved  on  a  Oovorn- 
n':":^.'^-':.-:(ie  b-isis. 

Kor>rings  pn  the  McC'.eMan  rncl  Tonj;  bil's 
hrve  been  rchcduled  to  bec-in  June  1.  and 
I.  for  one.  look  forT;^ard  to  my  own  and  yotir 
pcirticipation  ia  the:;e  hearings  and  discus- 
sion?. 

To  keep  the  United  States  in  tl-.c  fore- 
front of  science  and  technology  in  the  f:e!ds 
cf  acronnullc  and  space  science,  all  proper 
incci'.tivcs  must  be  harnessed  to  foster  the 
Inventive  capacity  of  this  country,  whether 
thi3  capacity  resides  in  universities,  in  Gov- 
ernment cjcnces;,  cr  in  industry.  For  any 
patent  policy  to  be  in  the  public  intoreet. 
it  must  serve  to  foster  this  capacity  arid  to 
stimflate  Gcvernmeut -industry-university 
cooperation  in  rittaining  our  national  cbjec- 
tives. 

On  the  que.-.tii-n  of  subcontractor  selec- 
tion, NASA  hao  been  critici;^ed  from  time  to 
time  for  doing  both  too  much  caid  too  little. 
And  tliere  has  been  the  feeling  ia  soaie 
quarters  that  if  NASA  tookji  more-  i-'Ctive 
role  in  subcontractor  selection,  we  niiirht  be 
able  to  obtain  a  broader  geograpliicul  di2- 
tribiUion  of  cur  R.  &  D.  v.ork. 

I  liope  there  is  no  miGunderstrxidlng  of 
I'TASAa  position  on  subcontractor  selection. 
Ii"  there  is,  let  nie  clear  it  up. 

NAsA  insists  that  the  main  burdens  of 
rrr..nagcnie.>t  be  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  prime  contractor.  And  this 
most  definitely  includes  tlie  prime's  respon- 
sibility to  select  the  subcor.traciors  he 
tliinks  can  best  do  the  job.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  relieve — or  appear  to  relieve — a  prime 
ccntractcr  of  his  reii'ponslbility  for  getting 
top  performance  from  his  stibcontractors. 

And  NASA  meet  certiinly  does  not  have 
the  manpower,  il:e  facilities,  or  the  desire 
to  opcr.ite  under  the  sa-c.-llcd  ar.scnal  con- 
cept which  would  in  eiTcet  m.il:o  one  cf  our 
'centers  the  prim^  contraetcr  responsible  for 
coDrcUnating  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  sub- 
contractors, 

Otsr  prime  contractors  hiive  had,  and  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  naming  the.r  sub- 
contp.ctors,  but  NASA  does  reserve  a  veto  on 
key  Subcontractor  desi~;.aiioii.3.  This  is  nec- 
essarr.-,  from  the  Governmcnfi;  point  of  view, 
fDr  fSur  main  reasons:  to  avoid  overloading 
a  particular  contractor  with  hiyii  priority 
work  from  varlou.";  sources;  to  insure  tiiat 
adceiuatc  competition  existed  in  the  searcii 
Sr^r  the  subcontractor;  to  prevent  the  prime 
contractor  from  establishing,  at  Government 
expense,  new  sources  for  products  ar.d  serv- 
ices already  available  from  small  specialty 
organiz.'itl.>  ■is;  and  to  withhold  Governmeni: 
orders  from  contr.^ctors  who  have  a  poor 
prrform    nee  record. 

In  certain  cases,  only  the  Government  has 
all  fio  bickground  ir.form.ition  necessary 
for  a  final  decision. 

So  NASA  dcca  retain  a  right  to  disapprove 
a  subcontr.Tctor  selection.  I  am  glad  to  say 
thaf  we  have  very,  very  seldom  h.td  occasion 
to  \i.'5e  this  ri.^ht.  Nevertliele^s,  t!ie  fact  that 
It  Is  there  ser'. es  a  number  of  useful  ptu'posPG, 
As  the  aerospace  indu.stry  well  knows,  all 
of  the  major  NASA  prcgr  arts  currently  un- 
derway will  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  this 
dccadr",  or  soon  thereafter.  (Tliis  does  not 
Include  the  Voyager  proeram.  which  is  still 
In   tiie   program   dcr.nition   phase.) 

I.n  viev/  of  the  long  lendtimcs  involved  in 
any  significant  new  space  project,  it  is  es- 
Bcntial  that  we  start  serious  planning  in  the 


near  future  for  the  major  [programs  of  the 
ney.t   decade.  | 

NASA  has  already  made  ;what  I  consider 
a  very  important  prclimili:'ry  step.  The 
summary  report  of  the  Nj^SA  future  pro- 
grams ta.sk  group,  which  ?.-as  prrparod  in 
response  to  a  rcciucst  froti  the  Prc.-idcnt, 
is  not  a  form  d  plannin',^  cocument,  but  it 
is  a  quite  complete  stimmiry  of  the  basic 
cnpability  that  will  be  n\ai!able  for  future 
project.'!.  It  docs  not  atlempt  to  choose 
among  the  vrious  pofsibili  ;ir«5  cr  to  recom- 
mend priorities-.  It  !.■;  wri  ten  in  nonteeh- 
nical  language.  It  is  desi<j  led  to  provide  a 
NASA-wide  comprehensive  view  as  a  basis 
for  wide  discussion  and  th  (  process  of  pro- 
gram plr-nning  and  dectsic  nmaking  that  is 
ftill  to  come. 

Ia  my  letter  transmUt'i  g  tliis  summary 
report  lo  President  Johns;  n,  I  poiiited  out 
that  me  jor  dccisiion.'^  en  sva  e  require  a  brond 
nationfl  concensu=;,  nrd  thr  t  during  the  next 
several  years  it  is  likely  th:  t  the  relcction  of 
major  new  space  missions  \  lU  be  th.e  subject 
of  serious  study  and  debi  tc  by  many  in- 
dividuals and  arjencies  in  public  and  private 
vraii:>;  of  life.  Tliereforc,  I  r  Tcniracnded  that 
tV.e  future  prcErnms  rt?por1  be  made  public. 
The-  Prcrider.t  .-agreed  with  tills,  and  the  re- 
port hr^  row  been  publie  icd  by  both  the 
I^ott.-^e  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, and  the  Senate  Coram,  ttcc  on  Aeronau- 
tical aiid  Space  Sciences. 

The  report  has  three  m:  in  sections.  The 
fir&t  one  describes  tVie  mrj  ir  cap.Tbilitics  al- 
rcidy  cchic->cd  or  bcin;;:  i  chiovcd  in  nero- 
nuitics.  eitteUite  anplicntio  ^s,  unmanned  ex- 
plor'^tion  of  sp'-.co,  niann  ?d  operations  in 
rpaco,  Irurich  vehicles,  rnd  basic  technology. 
Tne  second  section  des  ;ribes  how  these 
capabilities,  or  mcdert  cxt  enticns  of  them, 
could  ho  cficctively  used  in  .ntermediate  mis- 
sioi.s  late  in  this  decade  and  in  the  early 
yc.tr;  cf  tiic  next  dectcle. 

Tl'ie  t'nrd  5,cc':icn  de.Tcr  'ops>  longer  range 
poE.^ibilitios  which  will  re  ritiire  major  new 
adv.-.nees  in  technology. 

I  know  ycu  are  familiar  with  all  cf  these 
current  cpabilities  and  f;  ttu-3  possibilities, 
but  when  they  are  all  set  forth  in  matter- 
of-fact  language  in  one  puslication  they  are 
very  impres.=i\e  and  soin  :what  surprising. 
For  example,  in  the  third  section  under  the 
heading  "Long-term  dcvel<  pment,"  we  find: 
Under  aeronautics:  A  s  sction  on  hyper- 
sonic transports;  recovera  )Ie  orbite.l  truns- 
poi't;  and  commercial  v(  rtlcal  and  short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircrr  ft. 

Under  satellite  applications:  Material  on 
direct  TV  broadcast.?  via  iatellite  to  home 
receivers;  global  navigatici  aids  and  air  and 
sea  tralTic  control:  and  ( ontinuous  global 
v,"ea thcr  •" bc'^rvat  iem . 

Under  unmanned  ey;/i0i  Jtion  of  space:  A 
discuesion  of  j^robes  and  :  anders  to  distant 
planets;  solar  probes;  an  1  galactic  probes 
re.iching  o;tt  of  the  solar  i  ystem. 

X7i-der  manned  space  exploration:  Conven- 
tional! takeoff  and  landing  of  space  vehlclee.; 
lart:e  permp.nent  space  la  joratorics;  roving 
lunar  vehicles  and  lun-'-.r  b  :tses;  and  manned 
piineti.ry  cxplor.'.tion. 

Under  launc'.i  vehicles  and  propulsion: 
Boosters  to  put  1  million  pounds  in  earth 
orbit:  recoverable  boosters  nuclear  engines; 
and  electric  propulsion. 

Under  basic  technoiogr:  Isotope  power 
supplies  of  1  to  2  kilowatt  rapacity:  gtiidancc 
and  control  to  land  spncefraft  witliin  miles 
of  a  selected  point  on  ^iarr:  communica- 
tions with  a  capacity  of  S.QOO  bits  per  second 
from  M;irs;   and  so  forth,] 

In  disctissing  thc."e  possibilities,  the  ta.sk 
gTe)up  stated:  "We  bclic.^J  that  tlicse  kinds 
of  advances  not  only  can  bo  made,  but  will 
be  m.ade.  if  not  by  tlie  United  States  then 
by  Soviet  Russia  or  po6sifcly  by  some  other 
nation.  Further,  if  vigorous,  intelligent, 
well-planned    and    well-n^anaged    programs 


are  pursued,  such  advances  can  be  made  in 
an  orderly  progre.-^sion  without  crash  pro- 
grams or  excessively  expensive  efforts." 

This  report  does  not  represent  a  projection 
of  what  NASA  is  going  to  rcccmmen.d  or  what 
the  Prf"^ldont  might  request  In  future  budg- 
et.?. It  does  provide  a  basis  for  further 
analysis  and  for  the  prcce.'^.s  of  discussion  and 
debate  that  is  now  due.  We  in  NASA  hope 
that  many  gifted  ard  farslghted  leaders  i.i 
the  acro'pncc  Indu'-try  will  use  this  reixirt 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  diecussion  our 
next  moves  clearly  call  for.  There  have  bce;i 
few  times  in  our  national  history  when  iIi? 
American  •f)eonle  ha'i'e  been  faced  v.ith  more 
stinuUating  pussibilities  or  a  more  challeug- 
iuR  agendum. 

To  fu'thcr  facilit;ite  the  spece  plannln'^ 
and  dDcisionnnking  t.asks  ahead,  we  are  also 
working  on  .a  ziew  managemcTit  apprraeh 
called  phased  project  planning. 

Under  phased  project  planning,  wo  envis- 
age four  separate  and  distinct  st"ps  in  the 
orderly  process  leading  to  new  R,  fc  D.  proj- 
ects of  major  signii'icance.  These  four  phases 
are:  Advanced  studies;  project  definition: 
preliminary  design;  and  development  ar.d 
operations. 

This  is  a  new  concept  at  N.\SA,  and  v  e  are 
still  in  the  process  of  thinking  it  through 
and  working  up  a  raanu.i!  on  it.  In  general, 
it  is  similar  to  sj'-'t'^ms  program  managcmeut 
procedures  vised  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, hut  in  some  significant  details  it  is 
quite  different. 

We  hope  you  vill  become  familiar  v.ifli  this 
nev.-  approach  because  we  expect  to  add  no 
majer  project  to  our  list  of  approved  mis- 
sions Vv-ithcut  the  hard  formative  process 
that  phased  project  planning  requires. 

This  nev^  approach,  when  fully  im.plcmcnt- 
cd,  provides  protection  to  indurtry  and  Gov- 
ernment age.inst  the  major  causes  of  cost 
overrtins  and  pro^jrnm  slippage.'?.  It  will 
enable  u«;  to  keep  open  as  m.any  options  as 
possible  for  as  long  as  pcsfible  and  will  give 
aerospace  contractors  greater  assurance  that 
a  project  will  be  carried  to  completion;  that 
a  far  return  commensurate  with  ri;k  will  be 
possible;  and  that  we  know  wit'i  some  pre- 
cision what  v.c  need* and  rre  prepared  to 
pay  for. 

We  also  believe  that  pha.'cd  project  plan- 
ning will  enable  us  to  make  more  effective 
u?e  of  incentive  contracts  in  tlie  final  devel- 
opment and  operations  phase,  where  the 
heavy  costf?  pre  involved. 

In  the  preliminary  design  or  third  phase, 
for  example,  wo  will  carry  otit  the  bread- 
boarding  and  test  cf  critical  subsystems  and 
everi  major  systems,  if  necessary,  prior  to  a 
total  Agency  commitment  to  fund  the  de- 
I'elopment  and  operation  of  flight  hardwr-'.rc. 

In  the  past,  breadboarding  was  a  con- 
current element  of  a  development  contrac- 
tor's effort.  The  result  was  tiiat  problems 
arising  at  this  point  could,  and  often  did, 
adversely  a.Tcct  the  schedule  at  a  time  V\'hcn 
the  rate  of  expenditure  on  the  project  was 
at  its  highest. 

In  the  first  phase,  advanced  studios,  much 
of  tiic  v.'ork  will  be  done  in  NASA  centers. 
Support  from  contractors,  where  required, 
would  be  for  fixed-price,  lump-sum,  short- 
term  investigations  of  specific  siibproblems 
within  the  larger  framcwcrl:  being  reviewed 
by  cur  in-housc  Eclentific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. Tills,  of  course,  could  involve  a  large 
numlDcr  of  contractors. 

In  the  seco?-:d  phase,  project  dennitior.,  we 
Will  have  several  contractors  workihg  tmdcr 
identical  fixed-price  an:l  fixed-tcrra  con- 
tracts. In  the  third,  or  preliminary  design 
pJiitse.  we  would  normally  expect  to  have  two 
highly  qualiiicd  contractor  teams  detailing 
their  designs  to  carry  out  the  most  efiectlve 
approach  to  the  given  objective.  Design 
would  not  be  all,  however.  Specifications  for 
the  needed  facilities,  tests,  flight  operations, 


nrd  othet  support  must  be  drawn  up  and 
v.alldated.  Management  plans  drawn  up  by 
ilie  contractor  and  by  NASA  must  be  coordi- 
nated. And  the  contractor  selected  for  tl-o 
final  development  and  operation  phase  ratist 
be  prepared  to  stand  by  the  cost  and  sched- 
ule estimates  lie  prepares.  In  turn,  NAK.\ 
must  v.ork  with  him  to  identify  the  incen- 
tive features  to  be  applied  in  the  final  phase. 

Perhaps  that  is  enough  for  tonight.  You 
can  see,  I  think,  that  in  the  future  we  expect 
to  do  tliings  quite  differently  from  the  way 
we  havi  had  to  do  them,  in  the  past.  We 
Will  both  benefit,  and  a  working  group  of 
NASA  atid  AIA  representatives  has  been  set 
up  to  Work  together  on^.ie  program  as  it 
develops.  Tliis  working  group  has  already 
held  oni  meeting,  and  plans  to  meet  monthly 
for  as  long  as  necessary. 

Tliank  you  for  the  chance  to  meet  v.'ith 
you. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Prciidcnt.  it 
\vould  seem  a  scvUjmz  matter  to  attach 
to  a  bill  to  authorize  appropi-iatioiis  for 
liK-  National  Acroiiautics  aiid  S;/acc  Ad- 
mini.'-tration  for  a  siiLgle  fiscal  year,  re- 
Quii-tments    relalins    to   pat<^nts   which 


would  require  NASA  to  take  a  divcrecni 
line  fi'om  the  policies  in  the  pateiit  field 
administered  by  the  Dcpailntent  of  Dt- 
feiisc. 

Oil  that  particular  point,  based  upon 
my  experience  in  private  busincs.s  and 
in  the  cxcctitivc  branch.  I  believe  that  ii 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  but  not 
included  as  policy  in  the  Do fcn.se  Estab- 
lishment, it  would  react  .seriously  agains*. 
the  pi'ogre.'-s  of  the  entire  space  program. 
In  the  bcsinnint,',  there  was  much  con- 
cern that  NAS-^s  moi'C  string; ent  patent 
regiiialinns  would  make  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  the  best  scientists  and  cnei- 
neers  in  American  industry  in  competi- 
tion wi'Lh  our  miliiaiy  services.     Fcrtu- 
nate]y,  however.  NASA  has  been  able  to 
administer  the  provii^ion.s  of  its  law  so 
as  to  pi-cvent  this  and.  at  the  same  time, 
protect  the  necessary  lights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  inventions  and  patents.     It 
wiJl  be  a  serious  matter  to  take  a  step 
back-vai-d     and    create     difficulties    for 
NAS.\   and   for   industry    by    requiring 
NASA  contracts  to  be  handled  even  more 
ril'idly  than  present  policies  provide;  and 
v.i-ich  have  proved  successful. 

I  am  of  the  firm  view.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  question  should  not  be  dcr^lt 
with  by  an  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor  without  benefit  of  hearings.  The 
S|:acc  Committee  v,i.seiy  omitted  patent 
amendments  from  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us.  Hearings  bc.can  yes- 
terday before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademark.s.  and  Copyrights  of  ihc 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv-,  of  which 
the  diilineruishcd  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClell.^nI  is  chairman, 
on  the  whole  matter  of  Government-wide 
patent  legislation.  I  believe  that  is  the 
proper  forum  for  disctission  of  Govern- 
ment patent  policy  and  that  any  piece- 
meal effort  to  amend  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill  would  be  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Pi;esidcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  statement 
made  yesterday  at  those  hearings  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Webb,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 
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Tliei-e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  James  E.  Webs.  Admikistra- 
Top.,  Nation.m,  AEHONAtrncs  AND  Space  Ad- 
:.!iNiSTRAHON'.    Before   the   SuECOMi.nrrrE 
o;»  Patent.s,  Trademarks,  and  Copyriouts, 
Committee  on  the  Juuiciaky,  U.S.  Senate 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  ccm- 
mi'.tee.   thank   ycu  lor    this  opportunity   to 
pres-nt  the  views  (;f  the  Nat:o:.al  Aeronau- 
tics  and   Space   Administr.ition   on   tiie   im- 
portant subject  of  Government  patent  policy 
and  to  respond  to  your  request  for  NASA's 
comments  w.th   regr.rd  to  the  several  bills 
presently  before  this  committee  dealing  with 
th;-;  subject. 

The    formulation    and    adm.in:strat:on    C- 
Federr^l   patent   policy    in   rcirard    to    inven- 
tions  made   in   the   cour  e   of   Government- 
sponsored  research  and  development  is  not 
a  simple  matter.    The  question  ol  fair  treat- 
ment   of    contractors    ai.d    due    respect    tor 
their    property    rights    is    one    f.iCtor.      But 
rnanv  otiier  fa-etors  mu:t  be  taken  into  con- 
sider; tion.   including  the   lu'.l  protection  of 
the  Government's  rights  and  mtercsts.    Some 
of  tiiese  factors  must  also  relate  to  the  de- 
velopment ol  caielully  worked  out  new  pat- 
tern's cf   action  whicli  include  the  appl.ca- 
t:on   of    recent   exper.ence    in   eiforts   to   ad- 
v..nce  as  well  as  preser-^e  the  public  interest. 
The  requirements  for  success  in  ceatlng  sig- 
n:i~icar.t  new  patterns  under  which  the  ctir- 
rcntiy  required  large-scale  organized  efforts 
in    science   and    technoiogy    can   fcdvance,   as 
well  as  preserve  tiie  public  interest,  are  mucli 
m.jre    dii'.icuit    in   the    pi'ogr.:mG   conducted 
bv  NASA  than  in  previous  mere  ItmiUd  ef- 
forts.    To  succeed   in   the  dcvelcpment   and 
viic  of  today's  pole.iti.n  in  aeronautic.^.l  and 
space  system:;  means  that  we  mutt  v.'ork  in 
and  advance  the  technologies  in  every  area 
related  to  economic  growiii  as  well  as  na- 
tional  strength— new   iieids   of   ei.ercy   use 
verv  advanced  electronics.  sophistica-uCu  use 
of  new  materiais,  t^'.ul  systems  engineering 
cer.ecpts.  new  ways  to  use  the  uniq-e.e  capa- 
bih'.ies  of  highly"  trained  men  and  women. 
and    maj'ir    new    requireinents    for    cerull 

reliability. 

Tlie  issue  certainly  inclrdes  assuring  tliat 
the  Go'ernment  retain  all  the  patent  rights 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  but  it  cannot  be  limit- 
ed to  that  one  factor  alone.  The  issue  is  also 
hew  to  stimulate  inventiveness  and  innova- 
tion, how  to  spread  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems over  the  largest  number  of  able  minds, 
how  to  expand  the  Nation's  resources  in  sci- 
ence, technology,  engineering,  and  produc- 
tion, and  how  to  put  the  result?  to  work  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  ma;nstre.arn 
of  our  national  economy  in  ways  that  will 
yield  the  m.aximum  beneti's.  This  is  a  m^jor 
area  of  prcdom.in.tnt  public  interest.  ihis 
is  also  an  area  of  NAS.\  responsibility  un- 
der tiie  Space  Act  of  1&58, 

As  vou  know,  ever  since  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
li}58,  which  contained  provisions  dealing 
specificallv  w.th  property  rights  in  inven- 
tions, NASA  has  been  among  those  at  tlie 
center  of  tiie  contrcversy  reg.-.rdmg  Gcverc- 
ment  patent  policy.  This  is  understandable. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  President  s  state- 
ment on  Federal  patent  policy  in  1963,  there 
was  a  great  dive^ity  of  policy  and  practice 
among  tlie  several  agencies  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  in  allocating  riglits 
to  inventions  made  tuider  Government  con- 
tracts. While  these  differing  policies  could 
be  explained  partially  on  historical  grounds, 
in  large  part  they  resulted  from  each  agency 
viewing  the  problem  from  its  own  vantage 
point,  and  In  tlie  context  of  its  own  statu- 
tory b.ose  as  well  as  its  missions  and  goals. 

In  enacting  patent  provisions  for  NASA  in 
1958,  Congress  chose  a  middle  ground  by 


coupling  a  title-taking  provision  with  broad 
waiver  authority  and  vested  wide  admlni«tra- 
tiou  discretion  In  the  Administxator,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  following  heavy  respon- 
sibilities; 


"BASIC    NASA   AERONAtmCAI.    ANT)   SPACE 
OBJECTIVES 

'I.  The  scientific  measurement  and  tinder- 
stahding  of  the  space  environment. 

"II.  The  development  of  a  broad-based  na- 
t;onal  capability  for  maimed  and  unmanned 
operations  in  space  and  close  cooperation 
with  the  department  of  Defense  and  other 
arrencies  h.'.Ving  current  or  potential  needs 
1^1:' ted  to  s-jch  capabilities. 

•'HI.  Tl:ie  development  of  the  practical  uses 
cf  space. 

"IV.  Continued  advancement  in  all  areas  of 
aeronautics  in  order  to  maintain  world  lead- 
ership in  this  field. 

"V.  An  adequate  level  cf  research  and  de- 
velopment to  support  other  Governnaect 
ageucies  with  needs  or  interests  in  aeronau- 
tics and  space. 

"VI,  The  bringing  together  cf  Government. 
Indtistry,  and  university  capabilities  into  an 
e.Tective  national  system  for  meeting  the 
neetis  of  space  exploration  and  use. 

"VII.  The  maintenance  of  a  technological 
base  in  aeronatitics  and  space  adequate  to 
nieet  all  nonmilitary  needs. 

"VIII.  Tl^.e  streng'thening  and  efficient  util- 
ization of  the  Nation's  aeronautical  and 
space-related  resources  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  tcchnclogy. 

"IX,  Tiie  maximtim  utilization  of  the  sci- 
entific and  tecV.nical  results  of  the  space  ef- 
fort for  iior.spr.ce  purposes. 

"X.  The  use  of  space  for  f-orthering  inter- 
national cooperation  and  understanding  and 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind," 

In  1953.  when  those  resportsibilities  -Viere 
placed  on  a  new  agency  yet  to  be  formed,  the 
successful  fiight  of  Sputnik  I  had  burned  into 
our  nation.ircor.scioitsnesE  the  fact  that  man 
had  taken  his  first  step  toward  the  explora- 
tion of  a  completely  new  environment  by 
m.eans  of  a  conipleteiy  new  technology — that 
of  the  utilization  of  an  engine  which  ccald 
deliver  its  power  in  a  vacuum — the  rocket 
encrine.  We  had  beccme  keenly  aware  that 
fn  the  U.S.S.R..  which  accomplished  this  first 
step,  new  horizons  were  opened  and  there  was 
a,  surge  of  national  pride  and  accomplish- 
ment. We  were  aware  that  a  new  Initiative 
and  drive  had  been  created  that  changed  the 
posttirc  of  the  Soviet  society,  widened  its 
horizon,  and  vastly  enhanced  its  interna- 
tional Imase  and  capacity  for  leadership. 

We  were"  also  aware  that  In  the  free  world 
the  imm.ediate  effects  were  quite  the  cp- 
jpr>site. 

Down  through  the  course  of  history,  the 
m.tsterv  cf  a  new  environment,  cr  of  a  m.ajcr 
new    te'chnologj-,   or   cf   the   ccm.bination   cf 
the  two   as   we   now   see   in    space,   has   had 
profound  effects  on  the  future  of  nations,  en 
their  relative  strcnrth  and  security,  on  their 
relrt ion's"  with    cne    another,    and    on    their 
internal  economic,  social,  and  political  af- 
f-.irs  as  well  as  en   the  concepts  of  reality 
held    bv    their    peonle.     The    National    Aero- 
nautics' and  Space  Act  cI  1P58.  inriudir.g  its 
provisions    for    the    handhng    of   prcpriet-iry 
rights  and  its  requirement  f.-r  the  creation 
of  national  capabilities  t.--  retrieve  our  lost 
position  of  leadership,  tock  into  accctint  the 
fact  that  when  a  nation  masters  a  new  en- 
vironment   and    a    new    technology,    h.story 
shows  that  it  inevitably  achieves  an  Increase 
in  power  and  position  and  that  there  also  In- 
evitablv  follows  an  adjustment  in  relation- 
=iiips  among  nations  by  negotiation,  by  co- 
operation, or  by  coitfiict.     The  1058  act  also 
took  account  of  the  historical  knowledge  that 
In  such  a  situation  im.portant  changes  wlthm 
'national  societies  come  about  frc«n  actions 
taken  to  compete  in  the  new  en^-lronraent 
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and  to  develop  and  use  the  new  technology. 
It  was  clearly  seen  that  in  the  space  age  the 
interplay  of  new  knowledge,  new  thought, 
increased  resources  and  changed  social  rela- 
tionships would  inevitably  require  the  United 
States  to  develop  new  and  more  effective  pat- 
terns in  the  relationships  between  univer- 
sities, industry  and  the  Government  in  the 
are.^s  specifically  related  to  scieiice  and  tech- 
nology. The  patent  atid  many  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  reflect  this  wise  view  of 
The  requirements  of  the  future. 

The  middle  ground  appror.ch  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  the  new  agency, 
KAS.^.  has  been  an  importaiit  factor  in  per- 
mittiiig  the  development  of  all  of  the  far- 
tors  which  have  brau?;ht  tocrether  a  sstrong 
and  vigorous  aeroiiautical  and  .<p.ice  effort 
by  those  in  the  Nation  be.^i  capable  ol'  mak- 
ing tills  efTort — in  universities,  in  industry. 
niid  in  Government  l.iboratorics.  As  a  re- 
sult of  tiie  work  of  these  past  G  years,  we 
already  have  a  broad  base  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  about  many  of  the  basic 
factors  of  space  and  are  entering  a  period 
of  rapidly  expanding  launch  caprbility  which 
we  will  use  to  achieve  a  far  broader  scien- 
tific and  technical  ba^e  and  to  gain  wide 
experience  in  manned  space  flisfht.  Otir  nine 
successful  Saturn  I  test  launches  point  to 
the  operational  use  of  tlie  much  greater 
boost  power  of  the  Sattirn  I-B  by  1!>66  and 
to  the  use  of  the  giant  Saturn  V  booster  by 
1967. 

In  the  critical  area  o:  deici-mining  man's 
capabilities  in  space.  Gemini  operations  witli 
two-man  crews,  supported  by  a  worldwide 
i-;et  of  stations  and  recovery  forces,  have 
already  begun.  Apollo  operations  with  tlirec- 
m;in  crev%-s  will  begin  in  1967  and  will  signiu- 
cantly  extend  the  Gemini  experience  so  tiiaf 
by  the  time  we  undertake  tlTe  first  manned 
landing  on  the  moon,  the  Gemini  and  Ap-.^illo 
programs  will  have  provided  thousands  of 
.man-hours  of  flight  time. 

In  science,  the  m.easurements  and  knowl- 
edge acquired  over  the  next  few  years  will 
becom.e  increasingly  valuable  as  they  are  used 
and  refined.  More  sophUticated  questions 
Will  be  asked  by  scieiitists  and  more  sopliis- 
ticated  spacecraft  sucli  as  the  Orbital  Asfo- 
nomical  Observatory  and  the  Surveyor,  to- 
gether with  manned  spacecraft,  will  be  used 
to  search  for  answers. 

In  communications  and  meteorology,  the 
irnm.inent  operational  use  of  satellite  sys- 
tems will  answer  m.any  questions  as  to  the 
current  value  of  these  systems  and  further 
research  will  answer  many  questions  a.?  to 
their  potential  for  the  future. 

These  activities  will  uncover  iiew  uses  for 
space,  force  the  solution  of  m.any  emerging 
technical  problems,  and  reveal  others  not 
now  identified.  This  has  been  the  way  of 
all  new  area^  of  scientific  and  technical  de- 
velopment, and  it  will  certainly  be  true  in 
space.  The  creation  of  the  effective  rela- 
tionships which  have  produced  this  increased 
national  power  rest.?  on  the  proper  combina- 
tion, or  merging,  or  articulation  of  a  num- 
ber of  elements  which,  working  together, 
have  produced  this  forward  thrust  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  operated  to  protect  the 
public  interest  with  respect  to  the  new  in- 
veiition.s  and  new  techiiOlogies  arising  in 
thi.s  rapid  developmental  period.  The  fact 
that  NASA's  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities involve  virtually  evey  field  of  science 
-'iiid  tec'nnology  have  made  NA.SA  policies  a 
focal  point  for  d:scus.sions  which  look  place 
over  a  number  of  years  and  culminated  in 
a  set  of  Governnrent-wide  patent  policy 
guidelines  issued  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1903. 

In  the  fall  of  1964.  NASA  revised  and  re- 
published ius  patent  regulation.s,  including 
the  .standards  which  would  govern  the  use 
of  the  Administrator's  broad  waiver  author- 
ity. These  1964  revi.sed  regulations  were 
ba.sed  on  the  criteria  and  guidelines  con- 
tained in  the  President's  patent  policy  state- 


ment. Tills  action  was  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  by  the  patent 
provisions  of  the  Space  Act.  ajid  was  nti  ap- 
proprlat-e  and  responsible  actlaii  to  take  to 
meet  agency  responsibilities  luider  policies 
est^ablished  by  the  President. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  coulroversial  por- 
tion of  the  Government-widO!  patent  policy 
establislied  by  President  Kennedy  in  196:3  and 
of  NASA's  oper.i lions  under  this  policy  re- 
lates to  the  m. liter  of  advance  waiver,  or  the 
granting  at  the  time  of  contriicting  of  com- 
mercial rights  to  the  contractc  r.  Up  to  1063. 
in  all  but  a  few  cases  NASA  a.^'ided  settling 
the  disposition  of  domestic  commercial 
rights  to  inventions  at  the  tine  of  contract- 
ii-.g  because  speed  was  necessary  in  itctting 
its    pr'>;cram    underway    and    \  ecause    it    was 

concerned  that  tlie  negolia  ions  required 
would  unduly  delay  the  procnremetit  proc- 
ess. Exceptions  to  this  were  ni  adc  in  the  case 
of  advanced  waiver  of  foreign  rigiils  and  the 
waiver  back  to  the  contract(  r  of  a  royalty 
free,  nonexclusive,  irrevocubia  license. 

Experience  has  shown.  h'V.ve'.  er.  that  there 
are  a  number  of  situations  iviiere  advance 
waivers    serve    both    equity    .ijul    the    public 
interest.     Such   waivers   serv^   to   encourage 
reporting  of  inventive  activityby  contractors, 
since    under    our    rciulaiiont;    an    advance 
waiver    is    not    effective    with   respect    to    an 
invention  made  under  a  contract  unless  the 
contractor  submits  promptly  it  full  technical 
report  of  the  invention.     ALa.  the  waiver  is 
voided   unless  the  contraciorj  files  a   patent 
application   within    8   monthl    of    reporting. 
N.^.SA's  success  depends  onlrapid  advances 
in  tcchnol.igy  and  a  lull  ntilfcation  without 
delay  of  each  new  advance  riiade  l)y  any  of 
it.3     20,000     prime-      and 
Therefore,  effective  reporting; 
must  be  at  all  times  an  over 
at  ion    in    the    administratior 
provisions.      No    factor    can 
efTiclency    more    than   a   syst 
cpiate  incentives  and  penalt 
ate  on  contractors  to  insure!  timely  rejwrts 
regarding     inventions     mad<     during     the 
course    of    research.      Advan<ie    waivers    are, 
when  properly   used,  part  of   the   NASA  sys- 
tem, to  create  positive  inccntiv- .=   as  well  as 
penalties  for  contractors  to  Jnakc  .sttre  that 
their  employees  prepare  and  Submit  such  re- 
port.   This  requires  more  eflprt  on  the  part 
of  contractors  than  is  often  fealized  and,  in 
som.e  cases,  requires  a  priority  on  the  time  of 
the   very    .scientists    and    engineers    who   are 
m,ost   needed   to   push   on    w^th   the   project 
work.     It  is  easy,  in  industrj  as  in  Govern- 
ment, to  do  the  main  project  work  and  put 
off  the  documentation  and  eci^orting  of  in- 
novations.    The  reality  of  th*  present  situa- 
tion is  met  better  in  the  NAfA  system  than 
in  any  other  that  we  have  ijren  able  to  ex- 
amine.   Still,  we  must  gain  a'. en  further  ex- 
perience   and    make    further^  improvements. 
This   we  are  doing  and   the  i knowledge  and 
feedback  will  be  used  to  malke  refinement.s. 
Tlie    Covcrnment's   massiv|!    efforts    in   re- 
search and  development,  and  the  use  of  the 
skills  and  competence  ol  industry  and  uni- 
versities to  accomplish  mucli  of  it,  have  re- 
sulted   in    increarcd    emphasis    on    coopera- 
tion  between   ii'.du.-try  and  Cjovernment,  so 
that  Government  programs  nlay  benefit  from 
the  investment  a  contractor  has  made  or  is 
prepared  to  make  in  the  builtlup  of  his  tech- 
nical   and    scientific    capabilities.      Advance 
waiver,  when  a];prnpri:ite.  is  also  lUilized  to 
create  a  framework  and   pattern  of  stimula- 
tion for  a  crossflow  of  technjcfii  information 
and  know-how  between  a  cofi tractor's  .scien- 
tists   working    on    commercial    applications 
and    those    workiiig    under  I  a    Government 
contract,  1 

In  view  of  the  very  broad 'base  of  NASA's 
research  and  development  contracts,  reqiur- 
ing  advances  in  all  fields  of  .science  and  tech- 
nology,  a   rigid   compartmerltation   of  Gov- 
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previous  commercial  developments,  particu- 
larly those  which  contribute  to  reliability. 
is  of  great  value  to  the  Government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  President's 
policy,  which  have  been  incorporated  into 
NASA's  new  regulations,  contractors  arc  en- 
couraged to  put  inventions  made  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  work  in  nongovern- 
mental fields  without  dehiy.  In  cases  where 
a  contractor  retains  commercial  rights  to  an 
invention,  he  niusl  develop  and  market  the 
invention  or  liccitse  others  to  do  so  within 
3  years  of  issuance  of  a  patent.  U  he  does 
nut.  the  GovcrnmLnt  lias  the  right  to  com- 
pel royalty  free  licensing  of  the  patent.  Tlie 
Government  has  the  right  in  all  cases  to  re- 
quire the  granting  of  licenses,  either  royalty 
free  or  on  reasonable  terms,  "to  the  extent 
that  the  invention  is  required  for  public  use 
by  Government  regulations  or  Ps  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  hcaltli  needs."  Under 
this  ]x>licy,  in  those  fields  which  had  been 
principally  developed  by  the  Government, 
the  vital  question  of  v.hethcr  the  waiver  of 
exclusive  rights  would  possibly  confer  upon 
tlie  contractor  a  preferred  or  dominant  posi- 
tion is  carefully  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  the  waiver.  Of  course,  when  the  exclu- 
sive rights  are  acquired  by  the  contractor,  he 
rem.ains  subject  to  the  arititriist  laws. 

Another  import. mt  portion  of  the  NAS.^ 
patent  program  is  the  encouragement  it  gives 
to  early  use  of  Government-owned  inven- 
tions. 

In  October  of  1062.  the  patent  licensing 
regulations  now  in  effect  were  promu. gated 
aftf^r  extensive  hearings  and  study.  In  es- 
sense.  these  regulations  provide  for  broad 
royalty  free,  nonexclusive  licensing  during 
the  firr;t  2  years  after  a  patent  is  Issued  to 
NASA.  After  the  2-year  period,  if  th--?  bene- 
fits of  the  invention  have  not  brcsi  brought 
to  the  public.  NASA  will  gr.mt  an  exclusive 
license  to  exploit  the  invention.  If,  how- 
ever, the  invention  has  been  ootnmercially 
v.-orked,  the  patent  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able on  a  nonexclusive  basis.  Tliis  licensing 
policy  differs  from  that  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  that  in  cases  where  utili::a- 
tion  will  thus  be  made  possible,  the  granting 
of  exclusive  licenses  will  be  used  as  an  incen- 
tive to  commercial  working  of  dormant  Gov- 
ernment-owned patents  with  an  eilective 
procedure  to  implement  this  incentive  and. 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  Government'.? 
rights. 

The  major  premise  in  formulating  the 
N.-\SA  licensing  policy  was  that  In  granting 
bro.id  licensing  authority  to  the  Admini.-- 
trator.  Congress  intended  that  the  tradi- 
tional incentives  afforded  by  the  pateiit  6y-- 
tem  were  to  be  tttilized  in  making  the  re- 
sults of  NA.yA  research  activity  available  to 
benefit  the  entire  economy,  including  use 
in  commercial  products.  Under  the  1962 
regulations.  NASA  has  Issued  approxmiately 
75  nonexclusive  licenses  and  2  exclusive  li- 
censes under  its  almost  200  patents  and 
approximately  450  pending  patent  applica- 
tions. Virtually  all  of  tiiese  licenses  repre- 
sent instances  where  under  N.\SA's  tech- 
nology utilization  program,  industrial  ap- 
plications have  been  uncovered.  In  N.'^SA's 
work  with  both  universities  and  industry  to 
advance  science  and  technology,  there  is  a 
close  interrelationship  between  the  tcch- 
nolocry  utilization  program  and  tiie  patent 
program. 

For  N.^.SA  to  succeed  in  iis  init-sion.s.  we 
urgently  need  the  unrestrained  cooperation 
of  wide  .segments  ol  industry.  Some  20,000 
contractors,  prime  and  sub,  arc  now  at  work 
in  a  variety  of  technologies.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  few  factors 'discourage  ' 
contractor's  unrestrained  application  of  his 
best  talent  to  a  Government  contract  more 
than  a  patent  policy  which  creates  uncer- 
tainty and  which  causes  him  to  fear  that  his 
commercial  status  based  on  a  proprie'ary  po- 
sition he  has  already  achieved  will  be 
jeopardized. 
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The  necessity  for  NASA-industry  coopera- 
tion is  no  better  demonstrated  than  in  the 
context  of  the  rapidly  developing  NASA 
technology  vitilization  program.  The  input 
of  contractors  into  this  program,  largely  con- 
sisting of  invention  and  Innovation  dis- 
ciosur°es.  is  growing  at  an  increa.sin!^  rat€. 
As  of  the  end  of  1964,  for  example.  2.661 
invention  disclosures  from  N.\S.\  contrac- 
tors had  been  received  and  docketed.  Of 
tiiese  over  1.200,  representing  almost  half, 
were  received  during  1064.  Over  1.900  in- 
ventions and  innovations  Which  show  sub- 
stantial promise  of  commercial  utility  are 
teing  processed  and  evalu.Tted. 

This  new  technology  is  made  avail.^tble  for 
i'ide  indu^-.trial  use  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
ihrou^h  the  puHlicatloii  of  technology  hand- 
toooks^such  r.s  NASA  SP-5002  entitled  "Re- 

iiable  Electrical  Connections,"  and  one  just 
3sucd  on  micropower  logic  circuits  (SP- 
022);  through  tcc'.mology  surveys,  such  as 
TASA  SP-5614  oil  inorganic  coatings; 
hrotigh  teclmology  utilization  notes  such  as 
JAS.'V°SP-5003  on  "Selected  Welding  Terh- 
liques."  and  through  regional  dissemination 
enters  such  as  the  Applied  Research  Appli- 
cation Center  at  the  University  of  Iiidiana  to 
i-hich  NASA  is  furnishing  about  one-half  of 
its  budget  for  a  trial  period  of  5  years.  Over 
40  non'space  conipanies  are  paying  tlie  re- 
iininlng  onc-lialf  of  the  cost  to  obtain  rc.dy 
Jccess  to  NAS.A  technology.  And  the  con- 
sumers of  the  products  of  these  companies 
ire  the  m.ain  beneficiaries. 

N.\S.'i  tech  briefs,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished beginning  January  1.  19G4.  arc  now 
peing  published  at  a  rate  of  eight  each  week. 
Over  320  tech  briefs  have  been  publislied  and 
t^idely  disseminated.  Almost,  10,000  copies 
6f  the  NAS.\  STAR  publication— f  he  Sc;en- 
|;ific  and  Technical  Aerospace  Repr-rts  ab- 
stract journal— are  distributed  to  over  4.000 
subscribers.  The  increasing  volume  of  new 
technology  emanating  from  the  space  efTort 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  pubhcations  doctmientcd  by  NAS.\,  which 
how  totals  100.000  unclassified,  unrestricted 
documents,  is  expected  to  double  within  the 
hext   18  months. 

t  Fundamental  to  NAS.'\'s  approach  to  the 
batent  policy  question  and  to  technology 
Utilization  is  our  belief  that  active  efTort 
must  be  expended,  and  meaningful  incen- 
jtives  provided,  if  tiie  byproducts  of  the  space 
EfTort  are  to  flow  tiirough  entreprenctirs  will- 
ing to  risk  investment  capital  ta  the  general 
public.  A  corollary  of  this  is  that  the  rate 
pf  this  flow  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  these  efforts  and  of  these 
incentives. 

The  President's  patent  policy  emphasizes 
this  latter  point.  As  a  basic  consideration. 
ithe  policy  recognizes  that:  "The  public  in- 
'terest  in  a  dynamic  and  eificient  economy 
requires  that  efforts  be  made  to  encourage 
Ithe  expeditious  development  and  civilian  use 
of  these  invcntlors.  Both  the  need  for  in- 
Icentives  to  draw  forth  private  initiatives  to 
this  end,  and  the  need  to  promote  healthy 
competition  in  industry  must  be  weighed  in 
the  dispositicii  of  patent  rights  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts." 

If  N.^S.'^'s  experience  ha.-^  served  to  es- 
tablish one  principle,  it  is  the  overriding 
Iprinciple  rcfiocted  in  the  President's  policy 
[that  "a  single  presumption  of  ownership  docs 
not  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  Govern- 
ment-wide policy  on  tlie  allocation  of  riglit? 
to  Inventions."  "  N.\S.'V's  experience  ftunher 
establishes  a  premise  underlying  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  that  the  •'Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  foster  the  fullest  exploita- 
tion of  the  inventions  for  the  public  beaeiit." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  liavo  gone  into  N.VSA's 
experience  in  some  detail  to  bring  out  tlie 
point  made  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that 
the  is.sue  posed  here  is  not  simply  one  of 
assuring  that  tiie  Government  secure  all 
property  rights  to  inventions  coming  out  of 


federally   financed   research.     The   Issue   Is 
more  complex  and  fundamental.    It  involves 
how  to  get  the  most  out   of  such  research 
and    development    by    stimulating    inventive 
activity,    by    a&suring    prompt    and    effective 
reporting   of   technology,   and   then   by   de- 
veloping e.Tective  techniques  for  the  dissemi- 
nation  of   this   technology   ?r.ri   for   stlm.u- 
lating   its   t-.se   in   the   economy   in    a   com- 
petitive environment.    As  a  new  Government 
agency  oper:,ting  in  the  forefront  of  science 
and   technology,  we  have  been   very  active 
in  examining  and  trving  out  new  ways  and 
means  to  bring  these  results  about.     A  re- 
strictive patent  pohcy   that   focuses  atten- 
tion on  only  a  narrow  aspect  of  the  much 
broader   question   of    technology   utilization 
would  be  a  step  backward  and  would  impair 
our  eHorts  and  the  efforts  of  our  industry 
and  university  partners  to  bring  about  re:iUy 
significant  achievements  In  the  stimulation 
and   use   of    technology   to   enhance    the   vi- 
tuiity   and  strength   of  this  country. 
5N  -V.e  of  us  should  doubt  that  new   Uch- 
nolo^y   is   at   the  ve.y   cutting   ed'^c  of    our 
ecoiioir.ic  growth  and  of  our  military  Et;ength 
and    international    image.      Therefore,    the 
matter  before  this  subcomm.ittce  is  one  of 
im  jor    national    significance,    and    we    offer 
jou,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  l.elji  we  can  give 
you  in  fo-mulating  a  f.-rward-looking  Gov- 
ernment patent  policy  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration tlie  dynamic  impact  of  technology 
in  this  space  age  in  v.'hich  we  live. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now.  Mr.  Chairm.rn.  to 
the  bills  presently  before  the  conimittee  and 
to  o^mmenl  generally  on  them  in  lig'nt  of 
NASA's  experience  under  its  own  special 
st.ituiory  provisions  and  under  the  Presiden- 
ts.il  guidelines. 

We  welcome  the  formulation  of  legislative 
tv'Kcy  in  this  field  so  long  as  it  is  approached 
on  a  Government -wide,  not  a  piecemeal  basis. 
Therefore,  we  are  happy  to  note  that  all 
three  bills  dealing  with  Government  patent 
policy   are  Government-wide   in  scope. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  President's 
patent  guidelines  would  constitute  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  Goveimncut-wide  legislation. 
Tliis  being  the  case,  we  believe  S.  1309  to  be 
clo.'-est  to  the  kind  of  Ug:;laticn  wc  would 
support.  N.-\S.\  has  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  its  detailed  com- 
m.cnts  on  each  of  the  bills,  I  will  leave  it  to 
Mr.  Soliicr.  General  Counsel  of  NAS.A..  to  deal 
more  specincally  with  our  views  en  each  of 
these  bills  as  well  as  to  txpand  on  tlie  patent 
policies  and  practices  of  NASA  dta-ir.g  almost 
7  years  of  experience  under  the  patent  pro- 
visions of  the  Space  .^ct. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairm-in,  I  would  like  to  thank 
youand  the  ether  m.embers  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  th-.f  .-'piportunity  to  state  the  views 
of  N.\SA  on  the  miporuant  question  of  G.:v- 
ernment  patent  policy.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  to  keep  the  United  States  m  the  fore- 
front of  science  and  tcchnolcgy  all  proper 
incentives  must  be  harnessed  to  foster  the 
inventive  capacity  cf  this  cotintry.  whether 
this  capacity  resides  in  universities.  In 
Government  agencies,  or  in  industry.  For 
anv  patent  policy  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terc-t.  it  muft  se'-ve  to  foster  this  capacity 
and  to  stimtilate  Goverument-industry-uni- 
vertiiy  cooperation  in  attaining  cur  i-.atio!ial 
objectives. 

Mr.  SALTONST.\LL.  Mr.  President, 
■will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield'? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  clad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  am- 
plify three  points  which  the  Senator  has 
made.  First,  he  read  the  six  conditions 
in  tlic  regulations  of  the  NASA  Patent 
Waiver  Regulations  dated  August  27, 
1964.  I  wish  to  em.ihasL-'e  that  the  six 
conditions  which  he  mentioned  must  be 


satisfied  before  u'aiver  can  take  place  at 
the  time  the  contract  is  entered  into. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  imE>ortaJit 
to  note  that  those  six  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled  by  the  contractor  before  any 
agreement  to  waive  can  come  into  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Ma>sachUietts  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  of  any  contractor  with  NASA 
who  has  been  found  to  have  made  exces- 
sive profits? 

Mr.  S\''MlNGTON.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  detennination  of  rights  at 
th?  time  of  contracting  is  important  he- 
Cause  of  the  advantage  float  ■^viU  be 
rained  by  the  Goveinmcnt  from  having 
the  contractor  submit  reports  under  the 
contract  as  time  goes  on?  Is  this  not  to 
be  preferred  to  that  ■which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has  recom- 
mended, that  the  agreement  can  be  made 
only  under  limited  conditions  after  the 
contract  has  been  entered  into? 

Mr.    SYMIKGTON.      The   Senator   is. 

correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  advantage 
of  having  rights  determined  at  the  time 
of  contracting  is  that  it  stimulates  the 
contractor  and  we  know.  then,  whether 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  Other- 
wise, we  would  not  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYIMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  a.?ked  the  question  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  Senator  was  discussing  certain  pow- 
ers that  were  seemingly  reserved  by 
NASA,  powers  which  might  come  as  the 
result  of  research. 

What  is  the  source  of  that  power  re- 
sen-ed  to  NAS-A?  Does  that  power  derive 
from  statute  or  regulations  adopted  by 
NAS.A,  or  Presidential  guidelines? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  power  is  de- 
rived from  section  305  of  the  Space  Act. 
I  should  be  glad  to  read  that  section 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
important  that  the  Record  be  clarified, 
because  earlier  in  the  discussion  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
made  inquiry  concerning  the  existence  of 
certain  provisions  that  might  invest 
NAS.A  with  the  right  to  recapture.  I 
should  like  to  have  that  section  read  into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  tharik  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio.  His  suggestion  is 
most  const i-uctive.  Section  305  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  reads 
as  follows: 

Src.  305,  (a'l  'Whenever  a-sy  invention  is 
made  in  the  porf.- rniance  of  any  work  under 
any  contract  of  the  Ad-Tunistration.  and  the 
Aci'mir.istrator  determines  that — 

^1)  the  person  who  made  the  invention 
was  employed  or  assigned  to  perform  re- 
search, development,  or  exploration  wark  aiid 
the  invention  is  related  to  the  work  he  was 
cmploved  cr  assigned  to  perform,  or  that  it 
was  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
duties,  whether  or  not  It  was  made  during 
■working   hours,  or  with  a  contribution  by 
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the  Government  of  the  use  of  Governincnfc 
facilities,  equipment,  materials,  allocated 
funds,  information  propnetary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  services  of  Government  em- 
plovees  during  working  hours:  or 

i2i  the  person  who  made  the  mvention 
was  not  employed  or  assigned  to  perform 
research,  devel'>pnient,  or  exploration  work, 
but  the  invention  is  nevertheless  related  to 
the  co:itract,  or  to  the  work  or  duties  he  was 
employed  or  assigned  to  perform,  and  was 
ni;.de  during  working  hours,  or  wlrh  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Government  of  the  sort 
referred  to  in  clause  ( 1  > , 

such  invention  shall  be  th.e  excUt-ive  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  and  if  such  inven- 
tion is  patentable  a  patent  therefor  shall  be 
issued  to  the  United  States  upon  applica- 
tion made  by  the  Administrator,  unless  the 
Administrator  waives  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  to  such  inven- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

It  is  my  undorstandin?  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  of  the  opinion  that  we  now  have 
laws  that  protect  the  Government,  but 
that  even  if  we  did  not  have  them,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to 
as  a  part  of  this  appropriation  bill,  but 
that  we  ought  to  await  the  results  that 
would  come  from  a  study  now  being 
made  by  a  committee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas    IMr.  McClel- 

LANl. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  The  Senator  is 
correct,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
right  way  to  handle  the  matter.  I  be- 
lieve the  Government  is  protectpd. 

The  Administrator  of  NASA  is  an  able 
and  honorable  man.  Many  years  ago. 
when  I  first  knew  Mr.  Webb,  he  was 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
At  that  time  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Webb  is  well  known  in  his 
hom.e  State  of  North  Carolina,  through- 
out this  city,  and  throuj^hout  the  coun- 
ti-y  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
intelligent  public  sertants  we  have  had 
in  many  a  day. 

He  has  built  the  space  agency  from 
the  ground  up.  It  has  been  doing  a  good 
job.  We  hope  in  2  days  to  have  an- 
other magnificent  achievement,  so  as  to 
keep  us  in  the  forefront  of  space. 

Inasmuch  as  most  NASA  contractors 
ai-e  contractors  who  also  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  so  difficult  to  build  a  new  agency, 
I  hope  we  do  not  cripple  the  interest  of 
large  and  small  contractors  doing  work 
for  NASA.  I  believe  this  amendment 
would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  past  I  indicated  my  deep 
desire  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
exploitation  of  patent  rights  on  inven- 
tions di,scovered  while  research  was 
being  done  for  the  Government  primar- 
ily at  Government  expen.sc.  My  views 
have  not  changed. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
L.'uisiana  for  his  interest  in  this  matter. 
However,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  new 
element  here  today,  and  that  is  that  a 
study  is  being  made  to  determine  what 
i.s  the  best  method  of  protecting  the 
public.  On  the  basis  of  the  study  now  in 
progre-ss,'  I  subscribe  to  the  views  ju.st 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


that  we  ought  not  to  attach  thl;s  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  until  the  ^Ludy  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Let  me 
assure  my  friend,  the  majority  whip,  that 
no  one  in  the  Senate  has  more  respect 
for  his  opinion  than  I.  on  this  and  all 
other  subjects. 

He  is  a  dedicated  and  able  public 
servant.  Wh.at  the  Senatqr  from  Louisi- 
ana lias  dvMio  in  this  fielji  has  already 
beeit  of  gieat  service  to  tliie  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  It  h;ii|3pens  that  in 
this  particular  case  I  do  ttot  acree  with 
him  entirely.  But  I  undoi'stand  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  position.  ;is  I  know  ho  does 
mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  The 
Senator  icMYi  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
shall  be  my  pirrposc  to  spruk  very  briefly. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  i$  the  place — if 
my  position  is  correct,  this  is  not  the 
time,  at  lenst — to  go  exteiisively  into  the 
merits  of  the  penduig  amendment. 

We  operate  under  a  comniittei>  system. 
As  the  bills  are  introduced,  they  are  re- 
ferred to  committees  having  appropriate 
jurisdiction.  Tlie  bills  are  pioce.^sed 
there,  or  no  action  is  taken. 

In  this  instance,  thf^re  as  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
before  the  Patent  Subconiiiittee  thereof, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  three  bills 
which  deal  v.ith  the  vo:y  issue  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  Tho.^e  meas- 
ures also  deal  with  otlticr  a.^pccts  of 
patent  administration  onithe  part  of  the 
Government.  One  of  tine  bills  I  men- 
tion was  introduced  by  thr  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  MasSachtisetts  I  Mr. 
SaltonstallI.  Another  t'.as  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr,  Long  I ,  wljo  is  sponsoring 
this  amendment.  Anothtn*  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  myself. 

These  bills  have  been  introduced  al 
different  times.  The  committee  is  also 
considering  another  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Willi.xms  i .  How- 
ever, that  bill  deals  with  another  aspect 
of  the  problem,  and  not  with  an  aspect 
which'  i  would  regard  a*^  being  put  at 
is.sue  by  this  amendment. 

On  May  17,  I  believe,  v.-ithout  any  con- 
templation of  the  situation  developing 
a.s  it  has  developed  here  today  in  the 
Senate  and  without  being  inspired  to  set 
a  date  for  hearings  by  reason  of  this  bill 
being  acted  ui)on  and  i.  contemplated 
amendment  to  the  bill  .such  a.s  the  one 
now  pending,  we  schedulfcd  hearings  for 
yesterday. 

I  placed  the  usual  and  )ropcr  notice  in 
the  CoNGRESsioriAL  Rr;co  ID.  We  opened 
hearings  yesterday.  Dui-ing  tlie  day.  we 
heard  six  witnesses.  Wo  proceed*  d  this 
morning  and  heard  six  more  witnesses. 
We  have  scheduled  foi*  this  afternoon 
eight  more  witnesses,  includina  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who. 
I  understood,  wanted  to  appear,  and 
wanted  to  appear  last  c«i  the  schedule. 
It  has  been  arranged  acoordingly. 

In  addition  to  those  witnesses  and 
those  who  are  .schodrflcd  lor  this  after- 
noon, it  had  been  our  purpose  to  hear 
from   the  Department  Of  Defen.sc,  the 


DcpartineiiL  of  Heallli.  Education,  aiid 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
also  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  develop  the  record, 
to  get  as  much  informntion  as  possib"? 
with  respect  to  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Louisiana,  tlie  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced,  as  will  instruct  and 
enlighten  the  Senate  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved, that  will  uive  the  Senate  the 
facts,  and  enable  it  to  make  an  enlight- 
ened judgment. 

I  do  not  a-Mcc  with  the  idea  that  ev- 
ery(jne  who  may  disagree  with  the 
amendment  wants  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment away,  or  give  away  the  Govern- 
ment's property,  or  that  we  are  acting 
adversely  to  the  Government's  interest 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  order  to 
satisfy  some  lobbyist  or  special  interest, 
I  do  not  ascribe  such  motives  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  to  tho.se 
who  have  a  difft  icnt  opinion,  I  do  not 
ascribe  such  motives  to  any  other  Sena- 
tor in  this  Chamber.  A  Senator  may 
well  vote  for  the  amendment,  believing 
his  position  to  be  right.  This  is  a  com- 
plex field. 

Up  to  now.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can- 
not say  without  reservation,  tliat  I  sliall 
in  the  end  favor  my  own  bill.  My  pur- 
pose, and  the  purpose  of  my  committee, 
is  to  serve  the  Senate  in  trying  to  develop 
essential  facts  in  appropriate  hearinr.'^. 
I  ho)ie  the  com-mittee  is  making  pro'.?ress 
in  that  direction,  and  I  believe  it  is. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

I  do  not  believe  wc  can  legislate  well 
and  wisely,  in  a  field  as  complex  and 
difficult  as  this  is,  simply  by  offering 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  having  the  author  of  it  saying,  "I 
mean  this."  and  having  another  Senator 
say  the  language  means  something  else, 
and  then  undertake  to  modify  the 
amendment  on  the  floor.  That  clearly 
demonstrates  that  this  subject  needs 
study  and  needs  the  best  evidence  that 
we  can  secure  to  guide  us  in  this  field, 

I  cannot  agree  that  President  Kennedy 
did  a  fooli-sh  thine  by  i.'^suing  his  direc- 
tive. It  may  not  be  perfect  in  the  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  the  Senate,  Some 
Senators  may  want  to  change  that  policy. 
But  I  see  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  the 
President  of  tlic  United  States  motives 
which  have  been  mentioned  or  implied 
here.  The  President  heard  20  agencies 
of  government,  called  them  in  for  coun- 
sel, and  all  save  one  agreed  to  the  direc- 
tive. As  I  understand,  the  President 
was  follo'.\iim  the  best  counsel  he  could 
get.  I  now  learn  al.so  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long  I  was  con- 
sulted or  was  in  counsel  with  the  Presi- 
dent, The  heads  of  these  agencies  arc 
not  persons  tiyins  to  give  away  the  Gov- 
ernment's property. 

There  is  another  issue  or  another  fac- 
tor lierc.  The  question  is  nol  all  bl;ick 
on  one  side  or  all  white  on  the  other. 
The  purpose  in  the  patent  field,  and  in 
this  area  where  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing contracts  with  corporations  in  the 
country  having  technical  know-how  to 
do  research,  is  not  to  serve  just  one 
side.  The  people,  the  companies,  to 
whom  tlie  Government  goes  to  get  the 
research  done,  have  put  time  and  invest- 
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menl  in  their  facilities  and  in  the  tech- 
nical skills  they  have  employed,  and  they 
have  some  rights,  too. 

"The  public  has  rights  that  may  trans- 
cend either  the  rights  of  the  contractor 
or  the  agency  of  Government  involved. 
If  an  invention  is  made,  from  which  the 
public  can  get  some  benefit,  are  those 
patents  going  to  be  lodged  in  the  archives 
of  the  Patent  Office?  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  best  way  to  get  that  infor- 
matibn  d!s.'=;em!natcd  and  to  get  the  in- 
vention developed  for  use.  Yes,  .some 
will  go  there,  but  I  am  talking  about  how 
best  to  serve  the  public  and  how  the 
public  can  best  get  its  benefits  out  of 
those  inventions. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  is  going 
to  be  richer  as  the  Senator  from. Lou- 
isiana says  by  reason  of  the  space  effort 
to  go  to  the  moon.  I  have  no  desire  to 
go.  I  v.ill  yield  whatever  prerogative  I 
may  have  to  go  there  to  somebody  else. 
I  do  not  know  that  anybody  is  richer 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
atomic  bomb.  But  I  do  know  this:  My 
country  is  safer  today  because  we  have 
the  atomic  bomb.  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  is  richer  because  we  have  a 
great  armada  of  fighting  planes,  but  I 
do  know  my  countiy  is  safer  because  we 
have  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  or  anybody  else 
will  be  richer  by  our  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon,  but  I  feel  more  secure  and  I 
feel  the  country  is  more  secure  if  we 
do  it.  although  I  do  not  know,  and  no- 
body knows,  what  discoveries  will  be 
made  by  our  going  there.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  be  indifferent  about  it. 
and  do  nothing  about  it.  and  let  Russia — 
the  Communist  world — find  out  and  per- 
haps have  some  great  advantage  over  us. 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  pursue  this 
project. 

That  does  not  mean  that,  if  we  pursue 
it.  we  must  give  everything  away.  Again 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  wants  to  do 
that.  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  find  the  best  answer 
and  enact  a  law  wiiich  is  as  applicable 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  best 
suited  for  the  general  welfare,  and  let 
thai  law  govern.  We  feel  that  we  should 
review  the  questibn  and  get  all  the  advice 
and  counsel  and  all  the  technical  in- 
form.ation  that  we  can.  and  bring  it  to 
the  Senate. 

If  a  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate  which 
does  not  meet  the  judgment  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
or  any  other  Senator,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  amend  the  bill  on  the 
floor.  The  Senate  can  then  exercise  its 
will.  But  the  way  attempted  here  this 
afternoon  is  a  poor  way  to  do  it.  If  wc 
are  to  do  it  this  way.  we  may  just  as 
well  abandon,  in  many  instances,  the 
committee  system. 

The!  amendment  was  not  heard  before 
the  committee  that  processed  the  bHl  to 
which  it  is  offered.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  \va.g  not  presented  to  that  committee. 
I  am  hot  advised.  There  may  have  been 
good  reason.  But  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  10  minutes  after  the  debate 
began  on  it,  good  reason  was  shown  for 
the  senate  to  reject  it  without  further 
study.  The  amendment  had  to  be 
amended  on  the  floor  by  its  sponsor,    I 


am  not  sure  now  what  it  means,  I 
doubt  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows.  We  should  have  counsel  and 
advice  on  it.  and  not  hastily  or  arbi- 
trarily and  without  due  deliberation, 
simply  adopt  this  amendment  because 
we  do  not  hke  .some  alleged  practice  that 
we  think  may  be  going  on  in  a  particu- 
lar agency.  We  have  the  committee 
hearings  pending.  I  expect  to  hear  any 
witness  of  standing  or  stature  who  indi- 
cates he  wants  to  be  heard.  I  have  no 
iiitenticn  of  prolonging  the  hearings. 

I  have  got  all  the  work  I  can  do.  any- 
how. I  have  had  to  arrange  my  sched- 
ule in  order  to  be  able  to  hold  the  present 
hearings — I  felt  there  was  need  for  them. 
I  was  interested  in  this  matter — and  jus- 
tifiably so.  Wc  are  proceeding  with  all 
possible  diligence.  I  see  some  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  Chamber  who 
have  been  working  with  me  on  this  prob- 
lem and  they  will  verify  that  we  have 
merely  been  trying  to  get  at  the  cold 
facts.  I  have  certainly  sought  to  do 
that  and  to  seek  out  all  possible  objec- 
tions and  to  ask  questions  of  what  will 
happen:  that  is.  cannot  this  happen  or 
cannot  that  happen  under  these  provi- 
sions. I  wi.sh  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  am 
interested  only  in  obtaining  a  bill — a 
law — which  will  be  just  and  right  and 
fair  and  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  serve  under  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl  on  the  patent  subcommittee.  I  fully 
subscribe  to  the  suggestions  he  is  making 
in  the  Chamber  today.  I  have  sup- 
ported amendments  of  this  character  be- 
fore. Perhaps  in  the  hearing  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  directing, 
I  can  support  this  amendment.  I  am 
sensitive  to  the  possibility  that  technol- 
ogy and  development  are  impeded  by  cer- 
tain patent  practices,  and  I  would  hope 
that  all  Senators  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  final  judgment,  once  the  rec- 
ord has  been  developed. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  well 
enough  to  know  that  if  artificial  re- 
straints are  imposed  on  the  committee's 
actions,  he  will  be  intolerant  of  them.  I 
also  know  that  the  Senate  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  record  on  which  all  the 
facts  will  be  accurately  expressed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan, 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
need  to  say  more  unless  other  Senators 
have  questions  to  ask.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  there  is  no  purpose  on  our  part  to 
delav.  However.  I  cannot  tell  Senators 
the  bill  will  be  reported  and  be  in  the 
Chamber  next  week  or  the  next  week 
or  even  1  week  after  the  hearings  are 
concluded.  I  do  know  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  must  study  the 
problem,  because  it  is  involved  and  re- 
quires study  and  deliberation.  I.  there- 
fore, shall  not  promise  that  the  rec- 
ord will  be  read  next  week  or  the  next 
week  after  that  but  I  do  expect  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  report  and  I  do  expect 
to  make  it  at  this  session  of  Congress 
so  that  the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  neces- 


sity for  long  discussion  on  this  matter 
on  my  part,  other  than  to  express  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject,  by  way 
of  postponement,  or  by  whatever  method 
it  considers  to  be  proper,  the  pending 
amendment, 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
fMrs,  Smith  1,  who  is  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Republican  side  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, that  this  may  be  a  good  amend- 
ment, or  it  may  not  be  a  good  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  know.  However,  along 
with  many  other  Senators,  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  attempting  to  fab- 
ricate a  patent  approach  to  some  of  the 
highly  specialized  agencies.  I  refer  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  has  twice  wrestled  for  a  long  time 
with  the  question  of  patents. 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
began  to  build  the  law  aroimd  atomic 
energy,  we  realized  the  unusual  and  com- 
plex nature  of  that  activity  and  that  it 
required,  very  often,  a  different  partner- 
ship between  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernmental operation.  We  realized  that 
patent  difficulties  would  arise.  At  that 
tirae,  there  was  no  real  mechanism  to 
deial  with  patent  rights,  either  for  the 
Government,  for  the  private  individual, 
or  for  the  developer  or  discoverer  of  an 
invention. 

We  went  through  lengthy  hearings.  I 
believe  that  at  one  time  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1,  was  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  hearings,  and  could 
probably  give  the  Senate  a  more  accurate 
statement  as  to  the  t'.me  spent. 

We  spent  many  weeks  on  this  patent 
problem,  trying  to  apply  the  patent  ap- 
proach to  the  specialized  operation  of 
Government.  We  heard  representatives 
from  the  Patent  Bar  of  the  United  States, 
representatives  of  Government  in  the 
various  agencies.  representati%'es  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  representa- 
tives of  industry  who  develop  many  pat- 
ents in  this  country.  There  was  a  com- 
prehensive hearing. 

Later,  we  developed  some  statutory 
law.  As  I  recall,  later  we  found  that 
there  were  certain  deficiencies  and  in- 
equities in  the  law  as  we  had  developed 
it :  and  we  went  through  another  series 
of  activities  in  connection  with  search- 
ing for  methods  of  equitable  approach 
which  would  protect  the  Govermnent 
and  protect  the  discoverer  of  the  inven- 
tion. I  assure  the  Senate  that  it  is  a 
hishly  complex  operation,  in  a  highly 
complex  field.  It  :s  not  so  simple  as' 
saying  that  someone  who  invents  some- 
thing shall  have  a  IT-year  lease  on  it 
exclusively,  or  that  he  shall  have  no 
lease  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  the  com- 
plexity of  background  research  and  the 
necessity  for  applying  that  research 
when  the  Government  induces  a  private 
individual    to    come    into    Government 

service. 

He  may  make  a  new  invention  based 
upon  something  that  he  previously  de- 
veloped. The  subject  has  many  rami- 
fications, more  than  one  can  possibly 
imagine.  Not  every  day.  but  almost 
every  day,  new  variants  come  to  light. 
It  is  a  complex  problem. 
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The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  has  held  hearings  on 
this  problem.  This  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  patent  law  will  have  to  be 
tailored,  at  least  in  part,  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  necessities  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  and  its  programs.  But  it  must 
contain  certain  fundamental  principles 
as  well. 

I  know  of  the  zeal  and  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  this  subject. 
He  has  been  zealous  in  protecting  the 
Government's  rights  in  many  fields.  I 
believe  that  all  Senators  wish  to  protect 
the  Goverrnnent's  rights,  but  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  wish  also  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  private  individual. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  the  Gov- 
cvnment  to  be  authorized  to  seize  the  in- 
ventive ger.ius  of  an  individual  than 
there  is  for  the  Government  to  seize  his 
farm  or  his  house  v.ithout  reasonable 
and  adequate  compensation. 

All  I  am  saying — and  probably  I  could 
have  said  it  all  in  one  sentence — is  that 
I  be-ieve  this  is  a  vital  and  important 
part  of  the  American  system  of  enter- 
prise, stimulus,  and  encouragement  in 
the  patent  system,  the  system  of  inven- 
tions, and  encouragement  of  the  indi- 
vidual generally,  or  a  business.  New 
inventions  are  designed  to  seek  to  better 
the  old  situation.  I  believe  the  subject 
is  so  important  and  so  vital  a  part  of 
the  free  economy  of  this  countiy,  and 
the  stimulus  cf  that  economy,  that  we 
had  better  let  the  committees  look  into 
the  subject  carefully  and  meticulously. 
I  knov.-,  from  the  two  long  experiences 
we  had  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  their  problems,  that  the  com- 
mittees will  approach  the  study  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  of  in- 
vention and  the  reasonable  protection 
of  inventions,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  inventors  and  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

I  believe  that  I  shall  vote  for  a  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  wiicn  it  comes 
up.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iJ.Ir.  Dodd  j  is  about  to  make 
such  a  motion. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  vote  for  it  in 
preference  to  voting  against  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  would  be  against  the  Senator's 
amendment  if  there  v.ere  adequate  com- 
mittee investigation  and  consideration. 
I  am  not  against  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  protection  of 
the  public.  I  merely  s?y  that  we  do  not 
have  adequate  information  in  connec- 
tion with  this  hlgiily  complex  and  tech- 
rical  field  to  legislate  on  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  a  field  that  is,  to  say  the 
least,  mysterious  and  in  an  early  state 
of  development.  I  beUevc  that  the  com- 
mittees ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
pointed  out  that  he  is  v.orking  zealou.sly 
in  the  field  now.  I  am  sure  other  com- 
mittees will  be  in  the  f.eld.  I  am  quite 
.suit;  that  the  Space  Comraittee  will  wish 
to  look  at  any  recommendations  that 
are  made  to  see  whether  they  are  tai- 


lored to  fit  the  necessities  of  the  space 
agency.  I  am  sure  that  other  commit- 
tees will  wish  to  think  about  it,  too. 

I  believe  we  shall  wish  to  have  all  the 
advice  we  can  get  from  committees,  be- 
cause that  can  affect  in  a  great  measure 
the  wilUngncss  or  the  zeal  with  which 
many  institutions  and  people  will  serve 
the  Space  Agency. 

If  they  believe  their  rights  are  equi- 
tably protected  as  against  the  Govern- 
ment, it  will  open  the  field  to  greater  co- 
operation, than  if  we  close  the  door  in- 
advertently by  ad0!:)ting  an  amendment 
which  does  not  take  into  accou:^  .'^ufB- 
ciont  background  and  h  stcry  and  exam- 
ination by  the  technicians  in  the  \ar- 
ious  fields. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ho;>c  liiat 
the  amendment  will  be  postponed  by 
way  of  a  tabling  motion,  vhich  I  do  not 
believe  will  necessarily  be  n  vote  agLiinst 
the  amendment,  but  a  vote  to  postvxine 
it.  As  I  said  a  m.oment  ago,  I  might 
even  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  wish  to  have  a  firm  ba.sis  upon  which 
to  act  as  a  result  of  adequate  hearincs 
and  as  a  result  of  all  the  technical  and 
governmental  advice  that  we  can  get  in 
regard  to  this  most  comgrehensive  and 
most  complex  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prefidcnt.  I  have 
he-^rd  with  the  prratcst  interest  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
beUeve  he  states  the  case  verv'  well. 
However,  I  do  think  it  needs  one  corol- 
lary, which  bears  upon  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  arpued  so  eloquently, 
and  that  is  that  if  we  arc  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  subject,  which  is  of  such 
great  importance,  it  cannot  be  done 
based  on  the  criterion  of  1947  to  19G5. 
If  we  table  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ought  to  be  assured  that 
he  has  already  rendered!  an  enormous 
service,  because  he  is  makinc;  us  face  this 
problem.  We  will  face  it.  That  should 
be  made  clear. 

Second,  I  believe  v,-e  huve  an  obliga- 
tion to  act  upon  this  matter,  and  to  act 
upon  it  at  tliis  session  of  Congress.  I 
mean  this  year. 

I  shall  do  my  utmo.st,  as  cne  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  bring  into  the  committee,  in 
connection  with  the  modical  research 
bill,  v.-hich  is  being  held  up  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  an  alternative  v.-hich  we 
suggest.  I  liopc  thrst  we  may  have  from 
Senator  McClellan's  subODrnmittee  a  re- 
port before  we  are  required  to  act  on  any 
other  bill.  In  that  way  we  should  bo  able 
to  in.'orporate,  in  our  own  committee, 
what  is  recommended  as  a  generic  policy. 

I  wish  to  make  a  plcdpe  today — and 
this  is  due  as  a  matter  of  elementary 
justice  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — 
that  we  shall  act  on  this  mritter  and  u."e 
evciT  effort  that  we  can  i-o  bring  us  to 
that  action,  includint?  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  is  v.ithin  the  compass  of 
my  own  committee,  to  sea  that  the  mat- 
ter is  brouc'ht  to  a  resolotion  this  year 
before  we  go  home,  so  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  can  be  made  clear. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  questions 
and  answers  on  the  flcKir  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  clarifyins? 
some  fuzzy  languacre,  because  this  mat- 
ter has  been  acted  upon  in  an  ad  hoc 


way.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  well-intentioned  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  contains  lan- 
guage which  might  preclude  a  waiver 
even  if  almost  no  U.S.  funds  at  all  were 
used.  Obviously  ♦he  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  mean  that. 

Also,  when  we  lock  at  the  stock  lan- 
guage of  the  Long  amendment  that  was 
adopted,  fur  example,  the  Appalachian 
RcTion.J  Development  Act  and  other 
acts,  v,e  find  the  language: 

Notliing  contained  in  this  subsection  chaH 
rirprive  r.nyone  of  any  backgroimd  pntent  re- 
Uttinj:  to  any  such  activity  witliout  his 
consent. 

The  phrase  is  ■background  patent." 
Tlicre  is  a  wide  area  for  argument  as  to 
v.-hit  that  phrase  means. 

Tiicre  is  the  added  point  that  a 
p.-;tcntod  invention,  in  order  really  to 
benefit  the  public,  must  not  only  be  in  the 
public  domain,  but  must  be  used,  ex- 
ploited, developed,  refined,  and  made 
available  to  the  public,  and  open  to  crm- 
pctition.  I  think  that  is  fine,  but  that 
d:e.s  not  mean  the  brains  and  ingenuity 
which  has  brought  such  an  invention  into 
being  should  be  deprived  of  reward.  All 
the  facts  can  be  reconciled.  I  believe 
th?t  we  have  by  our  own  discussions 
today  clc.-.rly  indicated  something  of  the 
consensus  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  pledge  myself  as  one  Senator  to  do 
my  utmost  to  contribute  to  the  final 
resolution  of  this  problem  this  year  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudicing  my  rights,  I  may 
-su^eest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Resen  ing  the  right 
to  object,  v.ill  the  Senator  yield  first  to 
me  so  that  I  may  make  another  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  another 
subject? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  llv.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  rollcall,  the  tim.e  for  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  shall  be  confined 
to  30  m.inutes.  to  be  equally  divided,  and 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine   [Mrs.  SmithI. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  first? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  motion  to  table 
mcy  bo  made.  I  would  not  know  where 
the  yeas  and  nays  would  fall  in  that  ca.se. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  always  willing  to 
accept  a  gentleman's  understanding.  We 
have  .sometimes  been  caught  with  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  lim  ting 
time,  by  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  yca-and-nay  vote.  I  wonder  if  the 
Sc.Tator  from  New  Mexico  will  pledge  his 
hel!>  to  obtain  a  yc.i-and-nay  vole.  If 
he  does  so,  I  .shall  not  object. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  so  pledge  myself. 

Air.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor may  put  us  in  a  difiBcult  position,  and 
I  call  it  to  his  attention,  because  I  believe 
it  is  most  important.  Let  us  consider  the 
situation.  The  30  minutes  for  debate 
have  expired,  a  motion  to  table  is  m-adc. 
and  the  tabling  motion  does  not  cany. 


Then  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to 
say  anything  about  the  amendment.  The 
vote  would  come  automatically  on  adopt- 
ing or  rejecting  the  amendment. 
I  put  that  problem  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  in  error.  He  can  always  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  ascertain  what 
the  situation  is.  Let  me  ask  the  Chair 
this  question :  If  the  time  is  limited  on  the 
amendment  and  the  time  expires,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  would  be  in  order,  but  no 
further  debate  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greate.st  affection,  that  his  propcsed 
unanimous-consent  request  be  revised  to 
provide  that  debate  on  the  amendment 
shall  end  at  the  end  of  30  minutes,  as  he 
sugciests,  except  that  if  an  amendment 
to  t^he  amendment  is  offered  5  minutes 
of  debate  may  be  allowed  in  favor  and  5 
minutes  against  an  amendment  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  sucgestion.  I  have  looked  for 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  who  said  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment. 
All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  en- 
ter his  motion  with  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  30  minutes  of  debate 
on  it.  Then  the  Senate  would  be  clear 
parliamentary  wise.  I  do  not  see  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion is  sufficiently  clear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  motion  to  table  is  not  a  debatable 
motion,  and  unanimous  consent  would 
be  required  to  take  further  action.  I 
am  willing  to  agree  to  15  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  each  .side.  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  that  the  amendment  should  remain 
subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  5  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  each  side? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Any  amount 
of^ime  that  any  Senator  desires.  Let  us 
agree  to  that  point  subsequently.  We 
will  see  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
If  it  is  agreed  to.  the  Senator  can  still 
offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Chair  restate  the  request  that  is  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair>.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  shall  close  in  30  min- 
utes, the  time  on  one  side  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long]  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith]. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  con- 
fining his  request  to  the  proposed  mo- 
tion to  table? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  motion  to 
table  carries,  tlie  Senate  will  not  be  con- 
cerned about  any  amendment  there- 
after. If  the  motion  fails,  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  request  that  15  minutes  to  a  side 
be  granted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. '  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  the  manner  in 
w^hich  the  request  was  stated,  it  was  not 
specifically  stated  that  the  time  would 
be  equally  divided.  Is  that  point  a  part 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sorry.  I 
should  have  included  in  the  request  the 
further  request  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Chair  restate  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  to  limit  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  each 
side,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith!  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  I  rose  to  support  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI 
in  his  position,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  present  time, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from   Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  I  do  not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  is  to  limit  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  30  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  it  was  agreed  that  I  could 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  go  into  effect. 
I  believe  it  would  now  be  in  order  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  sucgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 
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Scott 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 


Thurmond  Yar  borough 

Tower  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Tydlngs  Young,  Ohio 
Wlliiams.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 


Aiken 

Ailott 

Ar.derson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brcw.-ter 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Caj^e 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Douglas 


EUender 

Fa'.nln 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Grueriir.g 

Harris 

Han 

Hartke 

H.iyden 


McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

^tir.e^ 

Mor.dale 

Mo;ironey 

Montoya 

Morse 


H.cker.loopcr  Morton 

Hi.l  Mo^.s 

Ho'.'.ajid  Mur.dt 

J.ick;^>u  Murphy 

J.ivn*  Nelson 

Jordan.  N  C  Neuberger 

J  orda  n .  Idaho  Pa  s;  ore 
Kennedy.  M.^iss.  Pcanon 

Kennedy,  NY.  Pe'.J 

Kuchel  Prouty 

Uauiiche  Proxmire 

Long.  Mo.  Robertson 

Long.  La.  RU'^sell.  S  C 

Mansfield  Russell,  Gsv. 

McClellan  Saitonstall 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Under    the    agreement,    the    Senator 
fronj  Louisiana  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, much  has  been  said  about  the  de- 
sirability of  a  uniform  Federal  patent 
pohcy.  The  U.S.  Government  had  a 
uniform  Federal  patent  policy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Nation  until  1942. 
Under  George  Washington,  the  U.S. 
Government  let  a  contract  to  EU  Whit- 
ney to  manufacture  interchangeable 
parts  for  firearms,  and  from  that  day 
until  1942  there  was  a  uniform  Federal 
policy  of  the  fruits  of  pubUc  research 
being  freely  available  to  the  public.  It 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  policy  I  have 
been  speaking  for.  although  it  was  much 
stronger  than  the  one  I  am  advocating 
here  today.  It  was  not  a  policy  to  en- 
able somebody  to  raid  the  Government 
of  something  the  Government  had  paid 
for.  That  was  our  uniform  patent 
policy  for  150  years. 

In  1942,  we  began  to  get  flexibility. 
How  did  that  happen?  We  were  at  war. 
Some  of  the  big  companies,  headed  by 
General  Electric,  which  repeatedly  has 
been  found  guilty,  and  some  of  whose 
executives  have  been  sent  to  jail  for 
violating  the  antitrust  laws,  said  they 
were  not  interested  in  doing  research  for 
the  Goveimment  unless  they  could  do  so 
on  a  guaranteed-profit  basis  and  they 
could  keep  the  patents  exclusively  for 
17  years,  making  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion pay  through  the  nose  for  the  bene- 
fit of  what  the  people  had  had  free  for 
150  years.     It  was  a  "shakedown." 

Our  boys  were  fighting  and  dying  for 
the  country;  yet  those  pirates  were  tell- 
ing the  Government.  "We  want  to  keep 
private  rights  on  Government  research; 
othtnvise.  we  are  not  interested  in  do- 
ings the  research."  That  was  a  bluff. 
Th6y  would  never  have  let  their  com- 
petitors do  the  research. 

However  the  Government,  when 
Roasevelt  was  called  on  to  win  the  war. 
said.  "Perhaps  we  had  better  go  along 
with  them."  They  agreed  to  let  them 
have  patents  on  private  research  starting 
back  in  1942.  From  that  day  forward 
thfeigs  became  extremely  complicated. 
Why  was  that?     The  Bible  says: 

■fou  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 
Y'ou  will  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  or 
yoti  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other. 

How  complicated  the  situation  be- 
comes when  one  tries  to  serve  two 
masters  and  work  things  out  so  that 
both  masters  will  be  satisfied.  He  will 
wind  up  either  loving  the  one  and 
hating  the  other,  or  hating  the  one  and 
loving  the  other. 

In  1942  we  beean  to  get  flexibility. 
How  has  it  worked  out?  Under  the 
Manhattan  project  and  then  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  we  devel- 
oped the  atomic  bomb. 

In  that  field  the  Government  could 
not  give  away  private  patents. 

In  the  Manhattan  project,  and  under 
t^e  Atomic  Energj-  Commission,  we  went 
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at  least  5  years  ahead  of  the  whole  world 
in  research. 

Then  we  created  NASA.  The  Senate 
wanted  to  pattern  this  agency  after  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  House 
left  the  measure  wide  open.  We  received 
the  compromise,  through  the  conferees, 
that  the  Administrator  may  waive  patent 
rights  if  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  The  Administrator  proceeded 
to  find  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  waive  patents  even  without  knowing 
what  the  invention  would  be. 

We  had  stud'es  made  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  We  found  that  the 
contractors,  Lockheed,  and  Thompson 
Ra.mD  Woolridge,  two  of  the  bigsest  con- 
tractors, hoped,  under  the  Air  Force  con- 
tracts, to  obtain  a  private  patent  on 
Government  research.  They  were  hold- 
ini.  out  on  their  findings,  developed  with 
Government  money,  for  as  long  as  4 
years. 

A  distinguished  American  once  told  me 
that  he  urged  the  president  of  Locklieed 
Corp.  to  tell  his  competitors  what  he 
knew  about  solid  fuels.  The  president  of 
Lockheed  said  he  was  not  about  to  do  it, 
stating: 

Others  know  a  let  more  than  I  know  In 
other  fields.  They  are  not  about  to  tell  me, 
and  I  am  not  about  to  tell  them. 

How  could  we  hope  to  be  first  when 
the  information  necessary  to  put  us  first 
was  being  kept  from  one  another  by  a 
dozen  or  more  contractors? 

We  are  5  years  behind  the_Russians  in 
space.  That  was  once  the  testimony  of 
our  experts.  Wc  may  have  caught  up  to 
some  extent.  However,  we  were  5  years 
behind  v.-hen  the  second  sputnik  went  up. 
Under  the  old  shakedown,  we  v.-ere  fall- 
ing behind  by  trj'ing  to  bsnefit  those  who 
would  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  this  coun- 
try for  their  own  selfish  advantage. 

What  am  I  trying  to  do?  I  am  at- 
tempting to  make  a  small  step  toward 
getting  the  horse  back  into  the  stable 
where  it  belongs. 

The  issue  that  I  am  debating  is  as  old 
as  government.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  this  Government  is  going  to 
ser\'e  the  many  or  the  few. 

Tliis  is  the  issue  that  divided  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton.  This  is  the  issue  that 
separated  Andrew  Jackson  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
issue  that  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  quit 
the  Republican  Party  and  run  on  his  own 
when  he  had  a  fight  with  the  monopolists 
of  his  day.  This  is  the  issue  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  to  face  when  he  put  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Act 
on  the  books.    It  is  the  same  old  fight. 

Are  we  in  government  for  the  many? 
Are  we  for  the  benefit  of  192  million 
people?  Are  we  to  set  up  a  deal  and 
parcel  out  billions  of  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment money  in  a  way  which  satisfies  the 
few  so  that  they  can  rake  in  billions  in 
profits  on  Government  contracts  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  for  many  long 
yeirs? 

Are  we  going  to  vote  to  try  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try? It  has  been  said  that  the  NASA 
policy  is  well  advised.  I  just  want  Sena- 
tors to  hear  the  testimony  of  an  attorney 
fcr  NASA.  This  testimony  was  given  be- 
fore my  subcommittee.    Some  Senators 


believe  that  I  just  carae  in  suddenly  with 
this.     This  testimony  was  given  before 
me  in  1959. 
The  lawyer  for  NASA  stated: 

Contractors  have  requesljpd  that  we  In- 
cluciR  in  our  contract  provisions  certain  as- 
sirrances  that  inventions  iO  certain  classes 
will  be  waived  if  such  inventions  are  made. 

We  have  taken  the  i^oiitioti  that  that  type 
of  contract  provision  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  apparent  purpo.-.e  of  section  305.  It 
appears  to  "us  tiiat  we  siiould  not  grant 
waivers  in  advance  of  the  Making  of  the  in- 
vention because  of  the  greaU  difnculty,  if  not 
ImoosKibility.  of  delcrmifting  witii  any 
degree  of  assurance  that  th«  interest:;  of  the 
United  StatCb  would  be  t«rvcd  by  waiver 
before  th3  precise  nature  ofi  the  lnvc;ition  ii 
known.  So  we  have  not  inclfiicied  in  our  con- 
tracts any  such  provisions.  |and  we  have  in- 
formed contractors  that  tlis  m.'ticr  is  not 
open  to  negotiation.  I 

That  was  said  by  tiie  lawyer  for 
NASA.  He  advocated  the  patent  give- 
away policy  that  NASA  is  now  follow- 
ing. He  said  that  it  v.-ould  be  against 
the  law  to  do  it  v.iihout  a  change  of 
law.  But  they  arc  doing  it,  even  though 
they  have  sent  a  man  dx.vn  to  ask  for  a 
change  in  the  law.  Tlicy  are  doing  it 
though  they  said  tliat  it  ^»•ould  be  against 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  ue  hava  made  out  very 
well  when  Government  lias  done  its  own 
research.  We  did  our  ovn  research  in 
agriculture.  Wc  arc  so  fr.r  ahoad  of  the 
Russians  that  they  cannot  catch  up  with 
us  even  with  our  lielp. 

The  Tennessee  Vall':y  Authority  did 
research.  They  are  ahead  in  the  area 
in  which  they  performed  rc.s.:-arch. 

We  are  preeminent  in  atomic  research 
where  patents  are  retained  by  Govern- 
ment. 

All  that  we  can  do  heie  is  to  make  it 
po.^sible  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
more  nearly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
research.  Tliis  is  only  a  small  step  in 
that  direction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  took  this 
proposal  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  have 
been  conducting  hcarin'js  on  the  subject 
for  as  long  as  any  Scnatcr  here.  I  have 
conducted  as  many  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject as  has    any  other  Senator. 

I  fought  this  battle  as  long  as  any- 
one has.  I  have  testified  repeatedly  be- 
fore the  committee  of  ttc  Senator  from 
Arkansas  TMr.  McCLri,L.\Nl.  I  regret 
that  the  committee  did  pot  report  some- 
thing. I  have  been  on  the  floor  and  re- 
peatedly urged  amendments  along  this 
line  with  success.  Senators  have  voted 
with  me  time  and  time  tigain.  Senators 
have  voted  with  me  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  This  would  rot  be  the  first 
t-me  that  this  has  happened.  Senators 
have  voted  v.ith  me  tv.lce  tliis  year  al- 
ready. We  have  had  ample  precedent. 
We  have  Ijeen  going  step  by  .<;tcp  in  an 
effort  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHTCER.  The  time 
of  the  S?nator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senators  have  goae  along  with  me 
on  matters  involving  pollution,  water 
resources,  and  health.     However,  they 


find  it  dilHcult  to  do  so  when  we  talk 
about  NASA.  That  is  because  we  have 
touched  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  mili- 
tary complex.  That  is  what  President 
Eisenhower  warned  against  in  his  fare- 
well address.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  whole 
structure  of  our  Government.  When 
that  comb-nation  finds  themselves 
crowded,  they  come  in  and  say,  "It  may 
b?  all  right  when  applied  to  someone  else, 
but  tliis  is  different.  You  are  talking 
about  big  business."  That  is  the  big 
difference,  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  t!ic 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lou'siana.    I  yield. 
Mr.    MORSE.      As   the    Senator    from 
L<5ui.siana  knov.s.  I  hr.ve  stood  with  him 
for  many  years  in  the  Senate  on  the 
patent  ficht. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  1934 
when  the  atomic  energy  bill  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  started  a  filibuster  which 
lasted  for  13  days  and  6  nights. 

Our  euorts  were  to  protect  the  interest 
of  tlie  American  people  with  respect  to 
patents  in  the  atomic  energy  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  stood  with  me 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  that  fight.  Vv'e 
had  an  amendment  which  sought  to  pro- 
tect patent  riglits  under  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program.  It  provided  for  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  we  would 
have  in  NASA  if  we  were  not  to  agree  to 
this  amendment. 

I  here  has  been  much  talk  about  what 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  would 
do.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  complex 
and  confusing.  I  see  no  complexity  ur 
confusion  in  it.  The  Senator  has  set  out 
on  a  mimeographed  sheet  the  tlu'ce  ob- 
jectives of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.'eif  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  mimeographed 
.sl:!eet  states  that  the  amendment  would: 
First,  prevent  waiver  cf  the  property 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  inventions 
made  under  NAS.\  contracts  until  the  in- 
ventions are  made. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  The  Sena- 
tor puts  it  very  well.  It  is  a  question  as 
to  v.hether  we  are  going  into  this  patent 
field  to  protect  the  public  interest,  or 
give  license  to  a  few  to  exploit  the  public 
interest. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement : 

(2 1  Require  compliance  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, aiong  with  other  executive  agencies, 
with  requirements  of  section  207  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Property  Act;  i.e..  submission  of  pro- 
pomd  vaiver  to  Attorney  General  for  advice 
as   to  antitrust  implications. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 
Continuing: 

(3i  Require  the  Administrator,  before 
mailing  waiver,  to  Und  tliat: 

(a  )    Equity  justifies  the  waiver — 

It  does  not  say  there  must  be  waiver, 
but  it  requires  proof  that  waiver  would 
be  justified;  so  this  test  must  be  met. 

Continuing : 

(bl  The  waiver  will  promote  the  use  of  the 
invention  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


What  is  wrong  witii  tloat? 

Tlic  Senator  points  out  what  happened 
in  1952  when,  to  their  discredit,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  some  corporations  would 
not  share  their  secrets,  although  they 
were  necessary  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution cf  the  v.-ar.  Tiie  war  effort  was 
handicapped  because  v.c  did  not  have  co- 
operation from  certain  corporations. 
Tliat  .spells  the  diiTerence  between  .serv- 
ing tl:e  public  interest  and  giving  to 
someone— I  care  not  what  label  one  at- 
taches to  it— a  license  to  exploit  the 
patent. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendm.ent  v.ill 

bcacrccd  to. 

Mrs.  SMiTrt.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ma:>sa- 

ChU.settvS  [Mr.  g.M.TONST.^LLl. 

I^lr.  SALTONSTALI .  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief.  This  i.s  not  a  question  of 
working  under  two  masters:  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  NASA  working  under  one  ma.ster, 
and  that  is  the  Government.  It  is  work- 
ing under  regulations  propounded  in 
AtJgust  1964.  put  into  effect  October  1. 
1964.  under  guidelines  established  by 
President  Kennedy  and  endorsed  and 
contiinicd  by  President  Johnson.  Those 
regulations  apply  among  other  things  to 
cotUracts  at  the  time  they  are  entered 
iiUo.  They  establish  six  explicit  con- 
ditionfe  v.-hich  m.j.st  be  met  before  waiver 
can  lake  place.      Tlicy  are : 

(1)  It  is  not  a  )  rmcipal  purpose  of  tho 
coiurai'j  to  create,  deve:op.  or  improve  prod- 
ucts. iJroccs.'^ps.  or  mtthrds  which  ere  in- 
tended fur  commercial  use  (cr  wiiich  are 
otherwbe  Int^  nded  to  be  made  avuil.iblc  for 
use  I  hi  tlie  Btncral  pul)lic  at  heme  or  abro.id. 
or  whitii  will  be  required  for  such  use  by 
governniental  regulations. 

(2)  It  is  not  a  principal  purpose  of  the 
contrr.it  to  explore  into  fields  which  directly 
concerii  the  public  health  or  public  welfi'^e. 

(3)  iriie  contract  is  not  in  a  firld  of  .'■.ricnce 
or  teclTinology  in  which  there  has  been  little 
signifidf.nt  experience  outside  of  worl-;  funded 
by  the;  Government,  or  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  principal  developer  of 
the  field,  with  respect  to  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of!  exclusive  ripht.s  at  the  time  ol  con- 
tracting; might  confer  on  the  cor.tractor  a 
preferrtd  or  dt  minant  position. 

(4)  irhe  contract  is  not  for  services  of  the 
contractor  for  (i)  the  operation  of  a  Govern- 
ment-qwntd  research  or  production  facility 
or  (ii)  coordinating  and  directing  the  work 
of  others. 

(.5)  Hie  purpose  cf  the  contract  is  to  build 
upon  existinu-  knowledge  or  technology  to 
develop  information,  products,  processes,  or 
metlio^S  for  use  by  the  Govcriimcnt. 

(6)  fThe  work  called  fcr  by  the  contract 
Is  in  a:  field  of  techholcgy  in  which  the  con- 
tractor has  acquired  technical  competence 
(ciomojisiratcd  by  factors  such  as  know-how, 
experience,  and  patent  positioii)  directly 
related  to  an  art  a  in  uhich  the  contractor 
has  ah  estabii.  hcd  n<aigovcrnmcntal  com- 
mercial ix)sition. 

These  are  the  six  specific  conditions 
that  rac  set  forth  as  conditions  to  grant- 
ing Waiver  at  the  time  of  contracting. 
They  exist  midcr  regulations  and  guide- 
line.:; endorsed  by  President  Johnson. 

When  a  contractor  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  NASA  he  has  to  make  reports 
from  time  to  time  to  NASA  authorities. 
This  reporting  is  encouraged  by  waiver 
at  the  time  of  contracting.  This  is  a 
beneficial  requirement,  much  better  than 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  states.  He 
ignores  this  benefit  wlien  he  expresses 


that  there  can  be  no  right  of  patent  ob- 
tained until  the  contract  has  been 
performed. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  no 
abuses  by  a  contractor  under  these  NASA 
regulations. 

From  October  1,  1964  to  March  31. 
19G5.  contracts  and  subcontracts  which 
could  have  been  considered  for  possible 
waiver  nujabeiod  4.480.  Out  of  that 
ntunber.  the  number  of  requests  for 
vvaiver  during  that  period  was  48.  NASA 
granted  waivers  in  only  7  of  the  48  re- 


to  achieve  ihc  best  results  for  tl.e  space  pro- 
gram and  to  perform  equity  towards  the 
parties  to  these  contracts. 

Tne  experience  of  N.^S.^  has  shown  that 
the  goals  of  the  space  program  are  best 
achieved  by  ofTerinp  the  greatest  incentives 
to  make  significant  technological  advances. 
To  do  this,  patent  regulations  were  devised 
to  apply  equitable  and  reasonable  Ftandard? 
for  determining  whether  the  Government  or 
the  contractor,  under  a  contract,  had  been 
the  principal  develojjer  in  a  particular  field 
of  technoiof^y  and  whether  waiver  of  pro- 
prietary rights  in  favor  of  the  contractor 
would  be  an  effective  incentive  to  work  tiie 


quests  cut  of  the  total  number  of  4,480      inwntioit    at    the    earliest    practicable    date. 


contracts.    Tliis    is    certainly    not    an 
nbu.se  of  NASA  patent  waiver  authority. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  stated 
so  well,  the  entire  mailer  of  Government 
jiatent  policy  is  now  being  considered  by 
his  subcommi'  tec.  It  is  holding  he  arings 
at  this  moment.  This  question  relates 
to  the  merits  of  a  Government  policy 
that  will  affect  not  only  NASA,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  other  agencies 
a.s  well.  Tliere  are  20  agencies  that  enter 
int-o  research  and  dcvelopmer't  con- 
tract.?. We  waiit  them  regulated  in  some 
consi.<;tent  manner  and  have  those  regu- 
lations made  clear. 

I  hope  tlv~t  cither  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  de- 
fentcd  or  that,  if  a  motion  lo  lay  on  the 
table  is  made,  the  motion  will  be  adopted. 
This;  should  be  done  so  that  the  matter 
can  be  carefully  studied. 

Patent  law  and  policy  are  extremely 
compiex.  As  one  who  helped  draw  these 
NASA  provisions.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is. 

I  liope.  therefore,  that  tlic  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Recgf.d  re- 
marks which  I  wish  to  make  at  greater 
length  on  the  proposed  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  the  NAS.\  atuhorizatiou  bill. 
Its  elTect  would  be  to  change  substantially 
the  patent  provision  of  the  National  Aero- 
nauticc  and  Sp.'ce  Act  and  the  present  pat- 
ent waiver  regulations  thereunder. 

This  amc:uimcn-„  not  only  ignores  the 
lessons  and  experience  gained  by  N.\SA  in 
the  ncgolK-.tion  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  since  creation  of  the  Agen- 
cy in  1958,  it  contradicts  the  provisions  of 
tiie  Presidents  statement  on  Government 
p.i'ont  policy  promulcratod  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  October  1963.  and  endorsed 
by  President 'john.-on.  This  amendment  is 
unnecessary  in  the  light  cf  existing  law  gov- 
erning N.^SA  disposition  of  patent  rights: 
furthermore,  I  believe  its  adoption  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  its  space  program. 

A  primary  purpose  of  N-AS-^.  as  defined 
In  the  act.  is  to  insure  "preservation  of  the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  aero- 
nautical and  space  science  and  t-echnology." 
h  principal  means  for  achievement  of  this 
eibjectivc  is  tiirough  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  conducted  by  NAS.^. 
These  are  sophisticated  programs.  They  re- 
quire the  creation  and  production  of  ad- 
vanced and  refined  methods  and  products  by 
the  best  qualified  sources  obtainable. 


research 
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This  apprc::ch  h:.s  served  to  achieve  results 
fcr*  the  space  program;  it  has  recognized 
tl.e  rigiits  cf  the  parties  to  a  research  and 
de%-e!cpment  contract:  and  it  has  served  the 
public  interest  by  fostering  early  commercial 
development  of  the  invention,  where  pos- 
stbie.  for  the  benefit  of  the  constimer.  This 
hafe  also  been  tlie  approacli  of  the  President's 
Et  .lement  on  Government  Pat-ent  Policy. 
Yet,  this  an-.cndrncnt  would  ignore  this  ap- 
pro.: cii. 

By  chincing  the  prcf^cnt  langtiage  of  sec- 
tion iSOoif).  which  attthorizes  the  Admin- 
i(;trator  to  waive  the  commercial  rights  to 
inventions  "made  or  which  may  be  made  ' 
in  any  "actual  or  proposed  contract,"  the 
propc>sed  amendnient  would  deny  to  NASA 
the  ri'-ht  to  settle  the  question  of  prop)erty 
rights  in  inventions  at  the  time  of  contract- 
infi.  Tins  in  turn  would  prevent  NASA 
from  implementing  the  President's  patent 
policy,  and  place  NASA  out  of  step  with  all 
ot  the  other  accncies  in  the  Government  on 
the  ou?sticn  of  allocation  of  rights  to  in- 
ventions. The  theory  upon  which  advance 
wpivcrs  V. ou'd  be  prohibited  is.  according 
t6  Senator  Long's  statement  on  the  Senate 
fioor  last  night,  that  an  advance  waiver  is 
btr.ing  a  jsig  m  a  poke.  The  President's 
patent  pohcy  faced  squarely  this  problem. 
Under  the  N.^S.A.  regulations  which  imple- 
ment tiie  President's  policy,  six  different,  but 
explicit  findings  must  be  made  before  an 
advance    waiver    can    be    obtained.      These 

tndlnss  rule  out  the  kinds  of  examples  that 
enator  Loxc  has  been  citing  on  the  Senate 
floor  from  any  possibility  of  advance  waiver 
or,  for  that  matter,  waiver  even  after  the 
iiiveuticn  is  identified. 

^  Advance  waivers  are  protected  by  a  num- 
ber of  specific  requirements  in  the  NASA  reg- 
ulations. Suc'n  a  waiver  has  no  application 
until  a  specific  invention  is  reported  to  the 
Government  under  a  contract.  K  that  in- 
vention relates  to  public  health  cr  is  re- 
quired for  public  use  by  Government  regula- 
tion, the  Government  can  compel  tiie  com- 
pany to  license  the  indention  royalty-free  or 
6n  re-tsonable  terms.  If  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  mvention  e^nnot  be  demonstrated 
after  3  years,  the  CJoverument  can  com- 
pel the  contracuH-  to  license  others  royalty- 
free  or  on  reasonable  terms.  In  any  event, 
the  antitrust  laws  continue  to  apply.  There 
bas  not  been  cited  a  single  instance  of  a 
tJASA  waiver  leading  to  a  position  of  domi- 

fiance  by  the  company  involved  either  under 
he  old  or  the  new  NASA  regulations. 
Tlie  difficulty  with  a  n.arrow  view  of  ad- 
vance waivers  is  that  it  ignores  the  other 
elements  of  the  problem  which  are  just  as 
important — how  to  stimulate  invenuve  ac- 
tivity, how  to  get  contractors  to  eaectively 
document  this  inventive  activity  and  to  re- 
port, these  invemions  to  the  Goveriimen*.. 
and  then  finally  how  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation regarding  these  inventions  and  to 
foster  the  investment  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  develop  tiie  inventions  to  some  market- 
able form.     The  examples  cited  by  Senator 


It  has  sought.  I  believe,     mercial  use.    Unlike   such  departments  as 
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Asriculture  and  HEW,  NASA  and  DOD  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  contract  for  the  development  of 
an  item  to  be  tiscd  by  the  public.  The  in- 
ventions made  under  NASA  contracts  are  re- 
lated to  R.  &  D.  projects  to  carry  out  the 
NASA  mis.=ion.  To  orient  them  to  a  commer- 
ci.'l  iise  normally  Involves  a  con.siderable  ex- 
penditure of  money,  estimated  to  be  from 
10  to  100  times  the  cost  of  the  original  in- 
vention. 

Ur.der  the  amendment  being  proposed  to-' 
day.  before  the  Administrator  of  NASA  can 
waive  even  after  an   invention  is  identified, 
under   the   criteria   of   the   proposed  amend- 
ment, he  must  determine  that  such  waiver 
■is  justified  upon  ecmitable  consideration  of 
the  contributions  made  or  to  be  made,  with- 
ovit    financial    assistance    from    the    United 
Suites,  by   the  applicants  to   the  making  or 
developing"  of  the  invention.     While  such  a 
test   may    be   rele\ant.   and   may   even    go   to 
the  question   of  whether   the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  any  right.s  in  the  invention,  the 
criteria  of  the  Presidents  policy  which  NASA 
follows   are   much    more   objective    and    far 
more  meaningful  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
public  imerest.     The  mere  fact  that  a  con- 
tractor may   have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  making  or  development  of  an  inven- 
tion should  not  by  itself  be  determinative  of 
the  public  intere.si;   for  e.Kumple.  such  con- 
tribution may  have  occurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  researcii  and  development  related  di- 
rectly   to    public    health    where    the    public 
interest   would   still  require  the  acquisition 
of  title  to  resulting  invcniions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cor- 
poration puts  togflher  .in  e.\pert  and  highly 
tr. lined  research  organization  and  the  Gov- 
ernment u=es  this  org.i nidation,  the  contrac- 
tor has  alrc.'dy  made  ^  substanriai  contribu- 
tion    to     tiie     making     of     the     invention 
notwithstanding  the  relative  monetary  con- 
tributions   at    the    time    the    invention    was 
made. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment  Is  based 
not  only  on  its  merits.  I  oppose  it  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  offered. 

Proper  dispo.=>ition  of  patent  rights  tinder 
Government  research  and  development  con- 
tr.icts  is  an  extremely  important  and  com- 
plex subject.  It  requires  careful  and  detailed 
analysis  by  the  appropriate  cpmmittee  of  the 
Senate  before  we  shnild  be  asked  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  a  p.vrticular  ap- 
proach may  be  the  correct  method.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  the  c;ise  with  resfMJct 
to  the  amendment  before  us.  It  was  never 
considered  in  comniittt^;  vet.  we  are  expected 
to  consider  immediately  its  merits  ar.d  de- 
merits, as  well  as  lus  presumed  effect.  I 
consider  this  to  be  premature  and  unvise. 

There  is  another  compelling  reason  why 
t.hi.s  is  not  the  proper  time  for  introduction 
and  consideration  of  this  amendment.  At 
this  moment  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate 
,Judiciary  Committee  is  considering  the  very 
subject  of  patent  rights  disposition  under 
Government  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. Prudence  would  dictate  that  we  await 
the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  and  obtain 
tiie  benefit  of  the  analysi.';  to  be  made  by  this 
sul-'committee.  This  is  to  :ne  Hie  proper  and 
rt'ri.'-.onable  approach. 

We  are  asked  here  to  iiinore  t!ie  delibera- 
tions of  an  appropriate  rieiiat«  committee: 
we  are  a-sked  to  ignore  the  lessons  gained  by 
NASA  under  its  paient  provision  and  waiver 
rf  .julations;  we  are  asked  to  ignore  the  Pres- 
Idenf.s  statement  on  Government  patent  pol- 
icv  in  spite  of  the  extensive  study  and  anal- 
ysi;;  which  led  to  its  promulgation  and  before 
v.c  have  had  a  chance  to  see  how  it  works. 
Frankly,  I  canitot  do  this. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Prcsideatt.  1  yield 
such  time  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sidrnt.  I  hope 
a  motion  to  table  the  Lons  amendment 
will  be  made.  In  the  ab.sence  of  any 
other  Senators  making  sucii  a  motion. 
I  shall  make  it. 

I  shall  do  so  far  a  number |of  reasons. 
In  the  first  instance,  notv.it h-sfunding  the 
fact  that  I  may  have  protiously  sup- 
ported the  di.-ti-igui.shcd  Ponator  from 
Louisiana,  with  a  clear  conscijMKP,  I  now 
wish  to  reject  his  amendment.  I  believe 
I  can  a.ssign  a  reason  why  Keatators  may 
have  previou.sly  voted  for  Che  amend- 
ment. 

If  memory  does  not  fail  me.  his  amend- 
ment came  at  the  shank  end  of  the  day. 
just  about  the  time  we  were  ready  to 
conclude  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
wliich  it  was  offered.  Ratlier  than  so 
into  a  lengthened  session,  the  idea  was  to 
let  tlie  amendment  go  in  tile  bill,  with 
tlie  idea  that  it  probably  would  be  taken 
out  in  conference.  That  is  as  pfood  a 
reason  as  any.  That  is  probably  why  I 
supported  the  amendment  Ix'fore. 

But  the  Senator  fiont  Aikansas  (Mr. 
McClell.«in1  has  advanced  the  best  rea- 
son for  tabling  the  ainendment.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  tlif  Jtidiciary 
which  is  considering  this  quefclion.  Once 
upon,  a  time  I  served  on  tliat  subcommit- 
tee. I  know  somethine  abolit  the  com- 
plexity of  p-cents.  but  the  cji.-^tinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ha3  become  an 
expert,  and.  in  addition,  he  hfis  developed 
a  reasonably  expert  stand. 

He  stated  on  the  flioor  tiiis  afternoon 
that  tliis  sub.iect  is  under  jonsideration 
by  his  subcomm.ittee.  The  Long  amend- 
ment has  not  been  con.-^idered  by  the 
McClellan  subcommittee.  In  view  of  the 
complexities  and  implication.s  that  arc 
involved,  citiiei-  we  .should  tell  the  Mc- 
Clellan  subcommittee  that  it  is  useless, 
and  worthless,  and  that  we  do  not  need 
it  any  longer,  or  we  should  let  it  function 
as  it  should  function,  because  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  jurisdiction  of  this 
subject  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  responsibility  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  di.stingui.^hed  Senator  from 
Arkai-isas  IMr.  McClelia.\-1.  He  is  en- 
titled to  an  opportunity  to  eKamine  every 
implication  that  Ls  involved  before  the 
Senate  takes  precipitate  aciion  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  President,  I  as.sicn  one  more  rea- 
son: There  is  only  one  creative  instru- 
ment under  God's  canopy,  and  that  in- 
strument is  lodged  in  the  liuman  skull.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  creative  force  in 
all  the  universe.  Show  me  any  great 
work  of  man.  whether  it  be  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops,  the  Empire  Stpte  Building, 
the  Taj  Mahal,  or  Hoover  Dam— I  do  not 
care  what  it  is  called— but  it  had  to  come 
out  of  a  human  brain. 

There  are  two  things  I  wish  to  see 
fully  protected.  The  fir.st  is  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  biain  of  man 
operates — and  it  can  operate  best  in  the 


some  incentive.  When  we  close  the  door 
to  human  incentive.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  can  expect.  We  can  lavish  all  the 
doUai-s  from  the  Federal  Trea.sury  on  an 
idea,  and  it  will  not  amount  to  a  single 
hoot  unless  we  have  a  catalyst  v>hich  will 
conveit  that  idea  into  practicality.  That 
instrumentality  is  lodged  in  the  human 
skull. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
thwart  it,  to  dampen  it  down,  or  to 
dii-ninish  it.  by  putting  something  on  the 
statute  books  which  may  be  sumptaary 
and  done  in  haste. 

The  pending  amendment  has  not  been 
con;;idered  by  Senator  McClkllai-.-'s  com- 
mittee. Are  we  poing  to  be  so  fooli.sh 
this  afternoon,  in  the  face  of  an  emo- 
tional ar'-:uir.cnt,  as  to  turn  down  the 
Patent  Committee  and  adopt  that 
am.cndmcnt?  That  is  the  rca.son  I  hope 
the  motion  to  table  will  be  sustained— 
and  it  .should  be  sustained. 

The  world  will  not  fall,  the  United 
States  will  not  quake,  the  Treasury  will 
not  be  despoiled,  the  country  will  not  bo 
robbed  blind,  until  John  McClellan 
can  come  back  to  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
which  has  had  caicful  and  reasoned  con- 
.sideration  in  his  committee — a  commit- 
tee which  has  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  and  dealing 
with  matters  in  the  whole  patent  field. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  v,ill 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkaiisas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wi.sh  to  prolong  this  debate  any 
longer.  The  Senate  might  be  doing  me 
a  favor,  and  every  member  of  my  com- 
mittee a  favor,  by  adopting  the  pending 
amendment  and  then  discharging  the 
coinmittee.  if  that  is  the  way  the  Senate 
wishes  to  operate.  All  Senators  serve 
on  committees  and  know  the  problems 
and  the  hard  work  some  hearings  in- 
vohe. 

The  pending  amendment  lias  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill,  to  which  the  pending 
amendment  is  sought  to  be  attached. 
The  amendment  has  not  been  considered 
by  the  committee  having  jurisdiction  of 
patent  laws  and  which  is  now  engaged 
in  the  perforniancc  of  its  duties  with 
respect  to  pending  patent  bills. 

We  have  said  something  about  the 
.subject  of  patent  rights  being  complex. 
After  the  pending  amendment  reached 
the  Senate,  in  the  space  of  orily  10  min- 
utes after  debate  opened,  it  had  to  be 
modified  by  its  author.  This  is  not  a 
simple  problem  to  deal  with.  It  is  a 
very  complex  one.  It  is  not  so  simiile 
a.s  situations  in  history  many  years  ago 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  LongI  referred. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 


moral  climate  of  freedom;  and,  .second,     reflecting  on  Presidents  who  have  had 
that  brain  operates  best  when  there  is     just   as   worthy   motives   in   tlie   patent 
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field  as  anyone  in  tlhis  Senate.  Tl^e 
statemejit  that  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevcjlt  in  effect  gaVe  away  Govern- 
ment rights  and  that  rt-esident  Kennedy 
al.'io  g?A'e  them  away  to  s!}ecial  interests, 
and  that  now  Presideitt  John.son.  by  his 
actions,  is  giving  tliertl  away  to  special 
iiucrcstjs,  docs  not  impress  me. 

We  have  a  job  to  dd  in  the  Senate,  a 
job.  as  hos  been  pointod  out  by  the  dis- 
tiuTui.shed  minority   leader,  to  get  the 
mo-st  iiiioimation  we  can.  tiie  be.st  coun- 
sel we  i&n,  and  to  exei'c;i:;.e  the  best  wis- 
dom v^'  roi;-css  in  tivilig  to  re:-olvc  this 
problem.     If  we  are  to  sol\c  the.  e  prob- 
lems in  the  fasliion  here  attcmrAcd,  by 
cominT  to  tltc  floor  of  the  Seriate  with 
unconsidered    cmendrr.cnts.    v  itJi    lan- 
guaze  t^hich  may  have  any  kind  of  meaii- 
ing.  then,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
wrong  v.ay  to  proceed.     R-ead  what  the 
author  himself  says  in  his  statement  he 
intends   to  do  and  then  consic'er  what 
the  language  in  the  nmendinrnt  really 
does.     There   is   not  a   Senator   in   the 
Chamber  th.is  afternoon  who  is  sure  in 
his  own  mind  just  what  the  language  in 
the  afneiidment  means  or  ju.'^t  what  it 
does. 

Thd  amendment  needs  study.  If  we 
are  td  adopt  it  immediately,  in  spite  of 
the  language  it  now  contains,  and  depart 
from  ti-adition  from  the  normal  practices 
of  thife  gicat  body,  then  that  is  the  chcicc 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
such  procedure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoUisir.na.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  throu_';h  the  statute  books  of 
this  country— relating  to  Agriculture. 
Interior.  Atomic  Energy,  NASA  itself, 
there  are  provisions  which  relate  to  pat- 
ent policy  in  those  particular  depart- 
ments of  Government.  Almost  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  NASA  it-self. 
declare  that  private  patents  shall  not  be 
given  away  when  m&de  as  a  result  of  Gov- 
ernment research.  ■ 

Notie  of  those  ckme  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary: Committee.  ;'lt  is  all  right  with  me 
for  the  Judiciary  Comniittee  to  report  a 
bill,  but  I  have  been  ottering  amendments 
on  ilip  Senate  floor  which  have  been  voted 
on  111  research  bill  after  research  bill— 
and  on  NASA — which  I  am  satisfied  have 
been  worked  on  without  going  through 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is 
all  right  with  me  for  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  make  them,  but  I  am  advocat- 
ing ^n  amendment  similar  to  one  which 
the  Senate  advocated  when  it  authorized 
NASA  to  be;,;in  with. 

This  is  a  very  big  issue  on  which  the 
Senite  will  have  to  vote  on  time  and 
a".ain  in  the  future  until  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pi-ctecting  tlie  public  interest. 
Mis.  SMITH.  Arc  there  any  other 
Senators  who  wish  time  to  speak?  If 
not.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  tlic  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fiom  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  when  this  subject  has 
been  under  discussion,  I  have  joined  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  support  of  his 


amendments.  Today,  I  have  already 
commended  him  for  the  fight  he  has 
been  making,  but  the  facts  as  presented 
to  the  Senate  establish  a  completely  dif- 
ferent picture.  Althoush  I  have  only  one 
pui-pose,  and  that  is  to  protect  the  public 
right.  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should,  in  this  shpshod 
way,  proceed  with  disposition  of  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  his  comments.  Pre^idert 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  been  con- 
demned as  havinT  given  away  the  public's 
ri?hls.  President  Kcnr.cdy,  by  im:.:lica- 
tion,  has  likewise  been  condemned. 
President  Johnston  has  also  been  c.^ri- 
deinned. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  kind  of 
rr'umcnt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    Yoi-k.     Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  Senator 
DoDD's  motion  to  tabic  the  long  amend- 
ment to  til';:'  pending  NASA  authorization 
bill.     In  doing  so.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  neither  agreeing  nor  disagree- 
ing with  ti'.c  merits  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
In  my  judgment,  what  is  at  issue  is  the 
l^rocedure   that   should   be    followed    in 
evolving  a   change  in  the   Covcrnment- 
v.'ide  patent  jjolicy  adopted  in  1D63.    That 
policy  was  adopted  after  10  months  of 
study,  and  had  the  support  and  agree- 
ment of  some  20  Government  agencies. 
This  week.  Senator  McCleli..-.ns  sub- 
committee is  conducting  hearings  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  Government-wide 
patent  policy.    Tliis  affords  us  a  unique 
opportunity  for  reflection  and  study.    By 
contrast,  the  amendment  v-iiich  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Connecticut  seeks  to  table  was 
made  available  for  study  oi^ly  this  morn- 
ing, so  far  as  I  know,  and  is  at  least  the 
third  version  to  be  mentioned  within  the 
last  week. 

We  all  know  that  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral money  involved  here  is  enormous, 
and  that  the  question  of  how  best  to  de- 
velop space  technology  is  of  tlie  utmost 
ngni^icarxe  to  our  national  security. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
a  chance  to  have  this  matter  consideied 
in  tlie  context  of  a  full  hearing,  with  a 
full  opportunity  for  study  of  the  state- 
ments of  all  interested  parties,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  move  ahead  without 
awaiting  the  restilts  of  such  1-iearings. 

We  should  all  be  aware  that  tabling 
tlie  amendment  of  th.e  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  net  result  in  any  en- 
dangering of  the  national  security. 
NASA  has  been  operating  under  tlie 
Government -wide  patent  policy,  and 
tliat  policy  is  basically  oriented  to  Gov- 
ernment retention  of  title  to  patents.  It 
allows  for  exceptions  in  certain  cases,  to 
be  sure:  but  these  are  limit.ed  by  care- 
fully defined  .^^tandards.  It  may  be  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  policy 
which  would  be  different  in  the  degree  of 
Government  retention  of  title;  but  it 
should  be  clear  that  all  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  difference  of  degree. 


The  popular  press  has  characterized 

the  i.ssue  as  being  a  dLspute  between  those 
who  want  private  industry  to  make  a  fi- 
nancial killing  with  Government  money, 
and  tho.'^e  who  want  complete  Govern- 
ment retention  of  title  to  inventions  dis- 
covered as  a  result  of  Governnie:it-fi- 
nanced  research.  That  is  not  the  issue 
at  ail.  Instead,  what  is  involved  is  an 
extremely  complicated  dispute  between 
t'.o  groups,  both  of  which  are  basically 
oriented  toward  Government  ov.nership 
of  i:^^•cntions.  but  which  differ  on  the 
qv.c.-tion  of  how  much  flexibility  should 
be  left  for  waiving  Go'ernniejit  owner- 
ship and  allov.  ing  contractors  v  ith  the 
Government  to  retain  title  to  their  in- 
ventions. 

This  matter  is  .so  delicate  and  so  com- 


l-'icated  that  it  should  be  re.solvcd  only 
after  fall  and  ample  hearing.  That  is 
v.l  y  I  stipixjrt  Senator  Dodd's  m.otion. 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  pending  amendment  on  the  table. 
Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mr.    Pres:dent.    I 
a.-^k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDII>4G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  lay  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long]  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays 
h.^.ve  been  ordered;  and  the  c".crk  will 
call  lh3  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
B--rd"i.  thc.Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
Gor.E].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNorvE''.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
iMr  MagncsonI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mi-.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoniing  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Mcskie],  and  .the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
i>oi.PH]  are  absent  ozi  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Ei.sTLANDl.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervinj.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riei- 
coFFi.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm.'>thersi.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spa?!km.\n]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  furtlier  annotmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland!,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ep.vinL  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  M*GxrsoNl 
would  each  vote  'yea.  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  V.'est 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  LMr.  Riei- 
coFFl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay",  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  vote  "yea." 

^:r.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hk-.'ska]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrvska]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
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.  The  result   was  announced- 
mys  26,  as  follows: 

I  No.  104  Leg] 
YEAS— 59 


-yeas  59, 


A'-V;on 

Hartke 

Mttrphy 

AUott 

Huyden 

Pastore 

Bayh 

HirkenlooiKT 

Pear.son 

Bennett 

Kill 

Pell 

Bible 

Kolliind 

Proucy 

BO^SS 

Jack.~on 

Robert--on 

Br.-'Wjter 

Javlts 

Ru-=sell.  S.C. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rns.sell,  Ga. 

Ca-.mon 

Jord.in.  Id.iho 

Sfltonstall 

Carl>on 

Kennedy,  M:i.=s 

S.-ott 

Ca^e 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Co  ..per 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Co;  foil 

L:iusche 

Symington 

C  irtis 

Lono.  Mo 

Thiirniond 

D:r!;scii 

McClelian 

Tower 

Dodd 

MiUcr 

Tvdir.gs 

Domli.lc:: 

Mc.ci.-.c 

Wi'.iiams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Monroney 

William?.  Del. 

H\rris 

Morton  - 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Mundt 

NAYS— 26 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Mov.^e 

Barllett 

Griienini;' 

Moss 

Ba.-.-^ 

Lons.  La. 

Nel.son 

Burdick 

Mm -field 

Neuberger 

Church 

McGovern 

Proxniire 

ClurK 

Mclutyre 

Talmadge 

DoUgUi.-. 

MrNi.niara 

Yarborougln 

E  '.encler 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Fong 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

15 

B- rd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Maenu.-on 

Ribicoil 

Erviii 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Core 

MrGoe 

ymathcr.s 

Hrnska 

Mu-^kie 

Sparkman 

bama   [Mr.  Spap.kmanI,  ai-c  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastl.^ndI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Caroliira  IMr.  ErvinI.  the  Benalor  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomincc  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the 
Senator  from  Connectictit  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl,  the  Senator  front  Florida  IMr. 
SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  RANDOLpnI.  an<2  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI,  would 
each  vote  "yea."  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaJ  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson  1  is  iicco?saiily  abpent. 

The  Senator  from  UtaJi  IMr.  Bf.n- 
NETTl  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CaseI  arc  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CasbI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  HrubkaI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  EMr.  Simpson! 
would  each  vote  •■yea."      j 

The  result  was  announced 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

[No.  105  Leq] 


So  Mr.  DoDD's  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Long's 
amendments  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  ti  lay  on  the  table  was 

af-rced   to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  engro-ssment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas 
and  nays  liavin;;  been  ordered,  tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCahthyI.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnu.son],  the  Senator 
f lom  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie!,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 
dolph! are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  E.astl.andI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coffI,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


YEAS— 79 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hawlen 

Murphy 

An den  on 

Hickealooper 

Nelson 

Bartlott 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bas.«i 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pe.irson 

Bible 

.Tavlt.s 

Pell 

Bot,"4.s 

J  Tdan.  N.C. 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jordan. Idaho 

Pro.xmire 

Biirdick 

K?:inedy   Mn.  a 

,  Russell.  S.C. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rus.sell.  Ga. 

Cannon 

Kiichel 

Saltonbtiai 

C.irl.son 

Li!U-che 

Scott 

Church  " 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Ma'  -fi-ld 

Symington 

Cotton 

McClollan 

Talmad:.te 

Ctirtis 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Dirk.'50ii 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Tydmgs 

Dominick 

Mete.ilf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellendcr 

?Ii!ler 

Williatns,  Del. 

Fann.n 

Mondale 

Yarboroiigh 

Fong 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

Harri.^ 

Morton 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 4 

Douc^la.s 

Mor.se 

Eobertsou 

Fulbright 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bennett 

Hi-n.ska 

RaiidolpU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Riliicoft 

Case 

Maffnu.son 

Simpson 

Eastland 

.McCarthy 

Sm  at  hers 

Ervin 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Gore- 

Muskie 

So  the  bill  'H.R.  7717  >  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  onl  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  coixference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  cai 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make    a    very    brief    statement    for    the 
record  in  explanation  of  the  vote  which 
I  cast  in  opposition  to  the  bill.     I  voted 
again.st  it  for  2  reasons:   First.  I  could 
not  vote  for  a  bill  in  which  the  Con- 
gicss  gives  away  the  people's  intcre.'^l— 
the  dollars  that  they  spend  on  the  NAS^ 
pro'-iarn — by  authorizing  special  seLHsh 
interests  in  this  country  to  exploit  the 
American  taxpayer.    I  believe  that  is  cx- 
accly  what  wc  have  done  by  not  giving 
the  American  taxpayer  the  protection  to 
patent    rights    in    any    research   pro.iect 
that  is  financed  out  of   the   taxpayers' 
money.     I  heard  not  a  single  argument 
this  afternoon  which  in  my  judgment 
would  justify  my  vote  for  a  licen.se  to 
private  interests  in  this  country  to  ex- 
ploit the  public  interest. 

I  took  exactly  that  position  iii  1954 
whin  an  attempt  v.as  made  on  the  floor 
yeas  79,  of  the  Senate  to  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent to  pass  the  atomic  enert;y  giveaway 
bill  the  very  afternoon  that  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate— a 
bill  some  110  pages  long.  As  the  Record 
will  show,  I  said  I  did  not  believe  that 
10  Members  of  the  Senate  knew  wliat 
was  in  the  bill. 

Not  very  many  persons  knew  th.at  a 
patent  .sleeper  clause  was  in  that  bill,  for 
ill  that  atomic  energy  giveaway  bill  of 
19.54  the  proposal  was  to  turn  over  to 
the  private  utilities  of  the  country,  the 
atomic  energy  program  for  nothing,  al- 
though the  American  taxpayers  had 
spent  more  than  $14  billion  in  the  dc- 
\elopment  of  the  atomic  energj;  program 
during  the  war.  Part  of  the*  progrom 
included  the  right  to  exploit  the  public 
with  respect  to  any  patents  that  were 
developed. 

The  patent  issue  in  the  NASA  bill  was 
not  complicated:  it  was  an  i.ssue  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  wanted  to  go  on  rec- 
ord in  protecting  the  public  interest,  or 
whether  it  wanted  to  give  the  private 
companies  that  arc  to  do  the  research, 
completely  financed  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country,  the  bonanza  that  the  bill 
gives  to  them.  I  could  not  possibly  vote 
for  that  kind  of  giveway  of  the  tax- 
payers' interests. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cotild  not  vo'e 
for  the  bill  because,  in  my  judgment, 
the  program  involves  the  expf^nditure  of 
such  a  huge  sum  of  money  that  it  will 
result  in  a  great  deal  of  wa;;te.  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  any  need  for  the  type 
of  crash  program  that  is  involved  in  the 
NASA  project.  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
the  so-called  prestige  arfniment. 

There  are  many  other  things  on  t 
domestic  front  that  are  vital  to  the  v.i 
fare  of  the  people  of  the  country,  for 
which  millions  of  dollars  could  be  better 
spent. 

For  example.  I  think  of  the  education 
crisis;  I  think  of  the  juvenile  delinquency 
crisis:    I   think  of   the  water   pollution 
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problem;  I  think  of  the  need  to  protect 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country:  I 
think  of  what  needs  to  be  dope,  by  the 
s'jcnding  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  to 
develop  the  security  interests  of  our  own 
people  on  this  planet:  I  think  of  a  so- 
cial security  system  that  does  not  begin 
to  pay  the  monthly  benefits  to  i\\c  elderly 
of  the  country  that  can  possibly  keep 
them  in  health  and  decency.  Yet  when 
some  of  us  have  proposed  for  many 
years,  as  has  the  senior  Eenalor  from 
Oregon,  to  increase  the  social  security 
benefits,  so  that  the  aged  of  the  country 
can  live  out  their  lives  in  decency,  we 
are  told  that  we  cannot  afford  it.  What 
hypocrisy.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  run- 
nin?j  out  on  our  obligations  as  legislators 
to  protect  the  loublic  interest. 

We  wotild  do  more  for  our  national 
prestige  by  applying  the  money  to  these 
social  sores  than  by  applying  it  to  the 
extravagance  of  space  travel. 

But  we  can  find  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  pour  into  a  NASA  program. 
That  is  a  program  that  can  both  wait 

and  be  processed  under  a  go-slow  policy, 
not  under  the  crash  program  that  is  con- 
templated by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration. I  say  to  my  President: 
"I  think  you  could  better  spend  that 
money  in  developing  and  protecting  hu- 
mati  values  on  tills  planet,  rather  than 
spend  millions  of  dollars  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  in  , connection  with  the  NASA  pro- 
gram." 

In  broad  outlines,  those  are  my  two 
main  reasons  for  voting  against  what  I 
think  is  a  shockingly  wasteful  program, 
wasteful  in  view  of  the  greater  domestic 
needs  of  the  i^eople  of  the  country,  who 
have  a  right  to  look  to  Congress  to  do 
somethhig  about  them  first.  That  is  why 
I  voted  as  I  did:  and  I  am  proud  of  my 
vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Scnntor 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  already  expressed  the  reasons 
why  I  also  voted  against  the  bill.  Last 
year  I  tried  as  hard  as  I  could  to  cut 
the  amount  back.  This  year  I  did  not 
make  that  effort  because  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  do  so.  But  I  voted 
against  the  bill  for  the  reasons  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  given. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatoQ-  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senatoi-  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
exi^res?  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  Qxprcsscd  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
voted  for  the  bill,  but  I  intend,  and  I 
hope  that  other  Senators  will  join  me — 
indeed:,  I  hope  other  Senators  will  take 
the  leader.ship — to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill  to  provide 
for  an  across-the-board  cut,  in  order 
that  the  arguments  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  just  made  can  be  made 
at  greater  length.  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
100  percent  correct. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

l.\Y.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  so  far  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  protection  of  the  people's 
right  in  this  research.  I  personally 
think  the  greatest  value  to  be  derived 
from  the  expenditure  of  this  money  is 
the  research  that  is  being  done.  We 
are  providing  $4,500  million  for  research 
and  development.  This  does  not  pertain 
merely  to  our  getting  a  man  to  the 
moon:  the  program  has  great  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  research  in  and 
of  itself.  Wc  have  almc^t  $.3,500  million 
in  one  program. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  program;  I 
voted  for  it.  My  objection  is  to  giving 
away  the  fruits  of  the  research.  I  think 
that  is  enough  to  cause  anyone  to  pause 
and  be  shocked.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment be  asked  to  give  to  the  contrac- 
tors all  the  fruits  of  the  research,  when 
the  contractors  are  paid  for  the  work 
that  is  done. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  this 
question:  Do  not  the  people  who  obtain 
the  research  contracts  get  their  pay 
regardless  of  whether  they  find  or 

vciop  anything? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Of  course. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.    Are   they 
guaranteed  against  loss? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Of  course. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  receive 
a  highly  remunerative  profit  when  they 
engage  in  research,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er they  arc  successful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course.  There  is 
talk  about  the  fruits  of  the  research 
coming  out  of  their  skull.  It  is  aLso  an 
educational  process  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  paying.  Scientists 
are  being  trained  to  be  better  scientists, 
month  by  month,  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  fight.  I 
joined  with  him  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  the  shocking  give- 
away of  $4,500  million.  The  American 
people  have  an  interest  in  that  $4,500 
million.  The  research  should  continue. 
I  voted  for  the  bill  to  have  the  research 
continue,  but  I  still  think  it  is  shocking 
to  give  the  fruits  of  the  research  away. 


de- 


not 


FEDERAL  TAX  CREDIT  AS  AN  AID 
TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  to  speak  in  New- 
York  City  before  the  Republican  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Committee's  Task 
Force  on  Education.  I  spoke  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  the  case  for  tax  credit  as  an  aid  to 
higher  education.  I  presented  some 
facts  on  Federal  aid  to  higher  education 
through  tax  credit  by  way  of  the  income 
tax  that  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to 
other  Senators,  since  the  Senate  will  be 
considering  this  subject  later  in  the  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks and  a  table  on  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Aid  to  Higher  Edvcation — The  Case 
FOR  Tax  Credit 

Mr.  Cli.arni.i.n  v-.nA  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican pltinnhig  and  research  committees 
t;^.£k  force  on  education,  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  establishment  of  this  forv.crd 
thinking  program  which  seeks  not  only 
li-.iswcrs  to  the  problems  of  today  in  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  education  for  our 
children,  but  tilso  seeks  the  means  to  con- 
tinue, in  the  future,  programs  to  provide 
belter  caucatioiii  1  opportunities  for  every 
American  child. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  th? 
opportunity  to  present  my  thoughts  which  I 
hope  will   be   helpful   in   your  deliberations. 

Our  Nation  Is  at  a  crossroads  in  determin- 
ing its  course  for  the  future  in  providing  a 

college  education  for  our  children.  Tuition 
and  fees  have  been  incre.-:sed  at  an  acceler- 
ating rate  at  private  and  public  colleges, 
universities,  and  land-grant  instiirutions 
caused  by  the  steadily  rising  costs  of  opera- 
tions at  "all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  rapidly  growing  enrollments.  Tlie  deci- 
sion we  face  is  how  best  to  meet  and  cope 

with  this  problem. 

AU  evidence  presented  to  us  points  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books  and  equipment  will  continue  to 
rise.  And  as  costs  continue  to  rise,  more 
and  more  parents  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  finance  their  children's  education. 
Even  now.  e.ich  new  increase  in  student  costs 
serves  to  prevent  a  number  of  potential  col- 
lege students  from  attending  the  college  of 
their  choice,  and  forces  some  students  al- 
ready enrolled  to  drop  out  for  purely  eco- 
nomic reasons.  The  effect  of  this  trend 
upon  American  higher  education  could  be 
devastating,  not  only  to  our  chUdren  but  to 
our  national  interest. 

Education  is  vital  to  our  national  inter- 
est., Our  national  growth  Is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  strength  and  excellence  of 
our  educational  resources.  Excellence  in 
education  has  been  more  nearly  achieved  in 
the  United  States  for  the  broad  base  of  the 
population  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  It  is  crucial  that  we  give  top  priority 
to  .maintaining  the  strongest  educational 
system  possible  and  this  is  only  possible  if 
tiie  youth  of  the  Nation  are  provided  the 
financial  opportunity  to  participate  in  higher 
education.  What  courses  of  action  have  been 
advanced  to  assist  in  reaching  and  main- 
taining this  goal? 

Literally,  there  have  been  many  hundreds 
of  proposals  offered.  Tliey  have  ranged  from 
massive  programs  of  Government-financed 
scholarships,  grants,  and  loans  to  States  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  individut-.l 
tax  relief  for  students  and  their  parents. 
AU  have  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  sup- 
port becatise  they  failed  to  surmount  one 
or   more   of   the   three   principal   objections: 

1.  Government  domination  and  ultimate 
control  of  our  educational  system. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  tax  funds  to  r.id 
rhtirch-stipported  schools. 

3.  Lack  of  real  assistance  to  those  in  the 
greatest-need  dichotomy. 

During  the  past  10  years  more  than  450 
bills  have  fieen  introduced  in  Congress  ad- 
vocating some  form  of  tax  relief  for  college 
students  and  their  families.  These  have  ad- 
vocated three  different  forms  of  assistance 
under  the  tax  laws,  with  the  greatest  number 
of  bills  advocating  the  relief  proposed  under 
the  first  category : 

1.  Allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books  by 
the  taxpayer  or  his  dependent. 

2.  Authorize  an  extra  $600  dependent's 
exemption  for  each  full-time  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 
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3.  A  tax  credit  for  a  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  books  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer for  himself,  his  dependents,  or  another 
person. 

The  first  two  proposals  have  received  no 
f.xvorablo  action  because  ihey  would  provide 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  higher  income 
taxpayer,  and  the  lenst  to  the  lower  income 
taxpayer — none  at  all  to  the  lowest  income 
group  which  already  owed  no  income  tax. 
Of  all  tlie  proposals  introduced,  tlie  tax 
credit  proposal  most  nearly  meets  and  over- 
comes all  of  the  principal  objections,  and 
provides  the  most  equituble  form  of  assist- 
ance to  students  while  rtiniulating  greater 
private  eH'orts  in  cuppcrt  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  this 
proposal  encou'.agcs  a  private  contribution 
to  the  education  of  otlicrs  than  the  tax- 
pp.yor's  own  dependents,  the  Government  is 
obtaining  educational  dollars  at  substantial 
discounts  ranging  as  high  as  55  percent. 

How  does  the  tuition  tax  credit  plan  work? 
Under  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  niBi- 
COFP  and  myself  and  co~pon£ored  by  33  other 
Senators,  an  income  t'.'.x  credit  for  college 
costs  is  provided  as  follows:  Tlie  amount  of 
the  credit  is  75  percent  of  the  tirst  S200;  25 
percent  of  the  next  $300;  and  10  percent  of 
tlie  next  $1,000.  Tlio  credit  is  ba.^^ed  on  the 
first  $1,500  p.ad  for  tuition,  fee.s,  books  and 
supplies  by  or  for  each  student  at  an  ap- 
proved institution  of  higher  education.  The 
mr:ximum.  credit  provided  by  our  bill  is  3325. 
This  credit  is  not  the  s^me  as  a  deduction. 
Somo  people  have  confused  the  two  terms. 

They  are  not  the  s?mc.  A  deduction  Is 
a  rubtraction  from  gro;s  income  before  com- 
putation of  the  amount  of  tax  that  is  due. 
A  tax  credit  is  a  stibtraction  from  the 
amount  of  taxes  tlie  Individti.il  would  other- 
wise pay  on  his  t?.xible  gross  income.  Be- 
caure  each  dollar  of  credit  reduces  a  per- 
son's tax  by  one  doUar.  the  tax  relief  is 
provided  uniformly  wit'.icuc  regard  to  the 
taxp-^yer's  income  bracket.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  deduction  snves  a  $15,000  a  year 
man  more  tax  dollnrs  th:  n  it  saves  an  83,000 
a  yc:'r  m.^.n,  and  .saves  a  $25  000  a  yo.ir  man 
twice  as  much  as  it  saves  a  $15,000  a  year 
man.  A  t."-x  credit  would  cave  all  three  men 
exactly  the  sam"  number  of  doHcrs,  ns  the 
following  ex.imple  ?hows: 

For  the  sake  of  ex.imple,  let  us  assume 
that  Mr.  A  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  earning 
S3. 50  per  hour  or  $7,230  per  annum,  Mr.  B 
ir.  a  company  executive  e.irning  a  salary  of 
$15,000  p-:r  annum  and  Mr.  C  is  president 
of  his  compr;ny  and  earns  C25.C00  per  an- 
num. E.icii  m'n  has  a  son  enrolled  as  a 
sUKlent  at  the  University  cf  Colorado,  B.-ised 
on  rK-\ir'>s  for  the  ye-.r  1063,  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion. fecK  rnd  booi-:s  for  n  resident  of  Colo- 
rado at  this  University  amounted  to  $370. 

(.A.?;Eume  for  this  cx:"mple  that  each  man 
Is  married  and  has  tv,-o  children  and  that 
diductions  for  each  ni-'n  is  equivalent  to 
f.-:0  .'Standard  deduction  o'r  10  percent  of  his 
gr-irs  income.) 

Mr.  A 


Mr.  B 


Tax  credit 


Tnx 

dc'luctioa 


f  irr,s.s  in''o:nP. 

Eiiiiiljlirms,  4  at  .$COi 

J;7,  i"sn.  00 

2.  400.  00 

$7,  -iso.  m 

.',400.00 

Total 

4,880.00 
728,00 

4,880.00 

St.iii'lir.l  deduction,  10  per- 
CllU 

.=t  n  1:  nl  10  percent  plus  tui- 
tion costs - 

1   008  00 

Taxable  net  income 

4,  152.  00 

3.  782.  00 

Tl;x  -lu" 

Less  credit 

103  00 

:»2.  94 
0 

Net  tax  due 

4Jo.  SS 

S.Hi  94 

Kosulf  Tux  credit  reduces  .Mr.  A's  taxps  S193.  Tax 
driiiction  of  tlic  full  tuition  cost  reduces  iiis  taxes  only 
$C.'»,94. 


Taxbredit     Tuxdcduc- 
1                   tion 

Gro.ss  income 

E.\ei:;iti'  n5,  4i.t$uOO.... 

% 

l,->,  000 

■:.  100 

$15,000.00 
2,  400. 00 

TdUd.. 

St;'.nd;ird  deduction,   lU  pcr- 

J,  IX)0 
1,500 

1.',  GOO.  00 

Ptindrtrd  10  percent  plus  tui- 
tiiinc  >t.< 

1,S70.00 

TnxaMr  in't  income 

1. 100 

10,730.00 

Tax  duo 

Less  credit 

2,  Of>2 
193 

1,030.00 
0 

Net  laxdue   

1,  SCO 

1, 9.S0. 00 

rsosult:  Tax  credit  ri'ducps  Mr.  I 
deduction  of  tl.o  full  tuition  cc'si  rc( 
iM.iU. 

MT.  C 

•s  taxes  $103,    Tax 
UCC3  his  taxes  only 

1 

ax 
!dit 

Tax 

deduction 

Gross  inooiiio 

E.xciniaion.-;,  4  at  ifiiOJ... 

'? 

1 

:,'),  000      %2\  000. 00 

2,  40U           2, 400.  00 

Totil 

Stjndnrd  deduction,   10  per- 
cint - - 

St,;nd;!rd  10  percent  plus  tui- 
tion costs 

"600 
2,S00 

22.000.00 
2,  S70.  00 

Taxable  net  income 

'0,100 

19,  730.  00 

Tioc  due 

Lif.-  credit 

6,118 
193 

5,  !H8.  CO 
0 

Net  lax  due      

5,925  1         5,9-18.  .'■jO 

Kesult:  Tn\  credit  reduces  M 
fiP  .Mr.  .V  riU'l  Mr.  B  iHit  ta.\ 
rei.iuees    liis    tnxcs    $170. .W.     C 
nielliod  neeive?  more  ilinn  twi 
s;:nie  tuition  ■.iiocunt  as  I!,  and 
ts  A  \\  ho  neoils  the  ussi.^t  incc  i 

The  extra  exemption  c 
inequitable  in  tiiat  the  lo 
would  receive  less  than 
reduction   ($84),  while 
taxpayer  in  the  above  ox 
an    actu:.l    reduction    of 
times  that  ::.nio\:nt  ($270 

While   t'r.e   tiix  credit 
the  problem  cf  meeting 
education,  I  pcr?on.Tlly  b 
toward  providing   more 
to  the  greatest  number 
clearly   demonstrate    its 
should   poiiit   out   wliat 
posal  does  and  docs  not 

First,  it  does  not,  and 

r,  Cs 

ledu( 
'    mi 

L'O  li?  1 

2';ti 

iiore. 

onc( 
wer 
SIO 
the 
amp 
mi 

IS  n( 

the 
3!icv 
equi 
of  pi 
valL 
the 
do. 

ind 

t  i.\cs  $103  the  same 
lion  of  tuition  cost 
lor   the   deduction 
uieli  Ijenetit  for  tlio 
nes  ;is  much  ticnellt 

pt  is  still  more 
ncome  taxpayer 
)  in  actual  tax 
highest  income 
c  would  receive 
ire    than    three 

It  a  cure -all   to 
costs  of  higher 
;  it  goes  further 
..ible   assistance 
:ople.     To  more 
cs.   I    think   we 
tax   credit   pro- 
ved no  tax  pro- 

posal  can,  directly  provide  relief  to  low- 
income  fiiiYi'licE  v.ho  pay  no  iincome  tnx.  In- 
directly, however,  under  tiie  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  RiBicoFf  and  myself,  tiiere  could 
be  substantial  assistance  pnovided  tlirough 
t.he  provision  for  allowing  a]  tax  credit  to  a 
t-'.xpayer  for  payment  of  college  expenses  for 
a  student  wlio  is  i-ot  tlic  t;i:«t!-)ayor's  own  do- 
pe "ideiit.  In  addition,  these  :.;:.■. Hies  and 
tiieir  children  can  continue  -.o  r  .rie  advan- 
tage of  the  Echclarsiiip,  lor.n  and  grant  pro- 
grams, specifically  designed  for  them,  and 
dealt  with,  in  many  cases,  botli  by  State  leg- 
islatures and  by  Congress.  V..st  numLers  of 
scholarships  av;iiLtble  today  cjontain  a  fiimily 
income  limitation  as  one  oft  the  conditions 
for  eligibility.  Most  coilc-jes  find  universities 
also  give  students  from  low-Income  families 
first  priority  on  student  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Secondly,  however,  it  does  benefit  the  low- 
income  families  who  do  pay  income  taxes, 
and  the  multitude  of  middle-Income  f..m:lies. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  dollar  benefit  would 
go  to  families  with  incomes  between  $3,000 
and  $10,000.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  bene- 
fit wotild  go  to  families  witli  incomes  below 
$20,000,  And,  let's  remember  that  tiie  tax 
credit  Inures  to  any  taxpayer  who  pays  for 


the  expenses  of  higher  edtication.  Thus,  the 
single  person  who  mtist  pay  tax  while  work- 
ing himself  through  college  will  benefit  as 
well  as  employed  married  couples  where  one 
spouse  works  while  the  other  attends  school. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  plan  is  not  a  rich 
mari's  proposal,  and  anyone  who  to  contends 
Eirrrply  does  not  understand  the  sliding  ccr.le 
provi,sions  of  the  bill.  The  sliding  scale  jiro- 
vides  that  the  amount  of  credit  is  reduced 
by  1  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  ilie 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  exceeds 
$25,000.  Thu^.  for  each  $5,000  of  adjusted 
gross  income  above  $25,000.  the  credit  is  re- 
duced $50.  Tlie  family  with  £5,000  annual 
incom.e  would  get  more  relative  benefit  than 
tlie  family  with  $30,000  annual  income.  The 
fiunily  Willi  $00,000  annual  income  would  get 
no  benefit  at  all. 

Fourth,  the  t,is  credit  approach  avoids 
many  of  the  serious  problcm.s  invoix'cd  with 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  religious  con- 
troversy and  it5  constitutional  dlRiculties  is 
completely  avoided.  No  additional  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  required  since  we  utilize  the 
existing  mnchinery  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  And  no  Federal  control  is  encoun- 
tered. In  cflcct,  tlie  tax  credit  approach,  if 
adopted,  would  permit  those  desiring  a  col- 
lege education,  so  important  to  the  growing 
stature  of  this  Nation,  to  use  pretax  earnings 
to  accomplish  their  goal. 

Fifth,  colleges  and  universities  In  every 
State,  both  public  and  private,  would  bene:it 
in  two  principal  ways.  Tliey  would  be  able 
to  CDntinus  to  assist  deserving  students  who 
otherwi."^e  would  be  priced  off  the  cnm.pus 
by  the  inevitable  rise  of  tuition  costs,  fees, 
,and  books.  They  would  a'.ro  be  able  to  make 
a  more  selectixe  use  of  available  scholarship 
fund?,  and  acquire  new  sotirces  for  additional 
funds  to  provide  help  to  those  who  nocd  it 
most,  the  students  from  low-income  families. 

Under  present  law,  no  tax  deduction  can 
bo  mads  for  a  designated  gift  for  tuition, 
fee=,  books,  and  equipment.  Tuition  tax 
credit  would  allow  lust  such  designation  ct 
funds  from  pers^ms  other  than  the  student 
or  his  parents.  This  v,'ould  permit  institu- 
t'ons,  both  public  and  private  to  erdist 
aiumni  and  friends  in  tlie  rupport  of  their 
most  needy  and  deserving  students,  and  to 
make  more  fruitful  use  of  already  avaiiible 
scholarship  funds. 

In  summation,  tuition  tax  credits  will  not 
solve  all  of  our  educational  prolilems.  but 
will  be  a  significant  step  toward  helpiii!; 
those  who  need  assistance  in  bearing  th>» 
costs  of  higher  education.  We  have  given 
grants  and  lo.ms  to  the  univcnsities  and 
graduate  schools  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, we  have  made  progress  tow.-^rd  helping 
teachers,  and  we  ha-  e  created  special  pro- 
grimi  to  rtimulate  interest  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. We  now  must  reccgni-TC  and  act  on 
tlie  problem  of  those  people  who  struggle  lo 
give  their  children  the  chance  to  imnro  e 
and  better  their  lot  throtigh  higher  cdu;;a- 
tlon. 

The  attached  cliart  showing  tlio  costs  of 
tuition,  fees,  and  bocks  en  51  of  our  college 
c::mpuEes  acrcrs  th.c  N.ition  graphically  dem- 
onstrates the  contribution  which  can  be 
ni"do  throT;gh  enactment  of  the  pending 
Ribicoir-Dominick   bill. 

Mr.  Ch.airnian  and  members  of  thl.3  com- 
mittee, I  very  much  r.pprcclate  >our  courtesy 
in  giving  mc  a  cliance  to  testify  on  the  ad- 
vant'.'g?s  to  educatioJt  of  tax-credit  systems, 
proposals  which  were  endorsed  by  tlie  Re- 
p'.;b!ican  policy  committee  of  th.e  Hat:se  of 
Reprosent.tives  and  a  system  which  can  be 
readily  expanded  into  property  tax  credits 
for  the  costs  of  lower  cd.ication  and  gift 
tax  cr crlits  to  sponsor  additional  private  giv- 
ing to  higher  educational  institutions. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  initiative  in 
this  field  and  the  Republican  educational 
li;k  force  for  setting  up  these  hearings  on 
this  very  important  subject. 
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lidllar  benefit  of  Ribicof  tax  credit  amenrhnent  on  tuition,  fees,  and  hooks  at  51  State  vtiitersities  and  land-grant  colleges 


.'iuliiu'n  TiiiiJersity 


riiiver'^ity 
.Arizona,  ^-1 
.\rkaiisas  .\ 
roivirsily 


Resident 


Tuition 

fees. 

books 


il  .\lsihaoia... 

\f  I'liiver.^ity. 

K-  .M 

if  .\rkall.•;;l.';.-- 


^oivlr.•^ity  hfCiJliforiiia 

fiiivir.'^ilv  i< Colorado 

Florida  A,  ^.Ml --■ 

riiivir>iivhf  Florida 

Georgia  liiiftitute  of  Tecli- 

TinloiJV-  .j-;.-.. 

riiiversity  ^)(  fij'ori;ia 

I'liiversity  [of  I<jaho 

riiiver>iiy:of  Illinois 

Indiana  rijivert^ity 

I'lirdue  t  tiiVer.'iity.- 

rniver.-ily  loi  Iowa 

Kaii.^:!-^  ,'^tiillii  riiivcrsity... 
T'niver-ityiof  Kfiitueky — 
I.rpiiisiana  ft«t<-  fniversily 

.MIT 1..; 

I'liiversilyiof 

.\Iassacliii3etts ^.... 

riuversityiolT  Mictii^an 

rniverfily-f^  Minne.'«)ta.. 
Mi.'isissipi'iS  State  Iniver- 

fily i^ ^-- 

rniveri^ityiof  Mipsissippi.- 
fliiver.^ityoJ  Mi'^souri  .-. 
l'niver>ity!0l  .Veliriu'^ka. . . 
Universityjof  Mevada 


,$31, "i 
350 
320 
270 
2«) 
$203-314 
370 
270 
31(1 

399 
3.^0 
254 

300 
390 
3«0 
3S0 
334 
310 
200 
1,790 

614 

370 
405 

3rd 
371 

30.T 

3,'-.4 
3,-l 


Dollar 
Innielit 
of  tax 
credit 


.$179 
1N8 
ISO 
lOs 
173 
$106-179 
193 

179 

200 
1S)» 
l)'i4 
190 

198 

1«K 
195 
184 

178 
lti5 


Cost  of 
pfjuea- 
tioii  to 
person 
piiyinc 


Nonresident 


$136 
102 
140 
102 
117 
$97-135 
177 
102 
137 

J99 
lO'J 
90 
170 
192 
1»2 
185 
1.50 
132 


Tuition, 
fees, 
books 


325 

1,405 

220 

2R8 

193 

177 

201 

204 

U>0 

171 

193 

178 

i7i; 

129 

189 

105 

188 

103 

.$015 
700 
920 
470 
500 
$863-914 
994 
620 

mi 

789 
695 
,504 
710 
795 
940 
710 
664 
CIO 
,%0 
1.790 

014 
'.»90 
870 

701 
770 
005 
.^94 
951 


Dollar 
benefit 
of  tax 
credit 


$■237 
245 
2>.7 
218 
231 
S261-2fifi 
274 
237 
242 

2,'i4 
245 

2:ti 

24(> 
255 
2i',9 
240 
241 
236 
231 
325 

266 
274 
262 

251 
252 
236 
234 
270 


Cost  of 
educa- 
tion to 

IKTSOn 

paying 


$603 


$378 
455 
t'.,'>3  ! 

2,'';2   I 
329 
-.•48 

720  . 

424  : 

535  I 

450 

333  '■ 

464 

.540 

f.71 

464 

423 

374 

,405 

648 
716 
608 

.510 
,518 
369 
,360 
081 


Resident 


Nonresident 


[Tuition, 

fe.s 
I    books 


Doll:ir 
lieneflt 
of  tax 
credit 


Co.^^t  of 
educa- 
tion to 
jxTSon 
pa:,ing 


TuiUon, 

fees, 
hooks 


Dollar 

Ix-niTit 

of  tax 

credit 


Co.st  Of 

educa- 
tion to 
ixrion 
p^yinp 


University  of  .\'e\v  Hamp- 
shire...     .   .   --- 

rttitpers  (New  .Jersey) 

Cornell  I'niversity 

State  L'liiversity  of  New 
York -     . 

North  Carolina  \.r,.  &  T. 

Ciiiver.^ity  of  .North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolina  Stale 
(  ollepe -- 

f)liio  .State  Ciiivorsity 

Oliio  C Diversity.    

Orrcmi  ,^tate  I'iiiversity.  . 

Pcniisyivania  State  Uni- 
versity    _ 

I'liiversitv  of  Khode 
Lsland.". ._ 

Clciosoii  Colleco     

South  Carolina  StAte  Col- 
lege  

University  of  Tennessee... 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

University  ol  \'er:nont 

vpi ■ 

Virpinia  State  College 

University  of  Virplnia 

West  Virqinia  University. 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin... 


$492 

$223 

$269  I 

590 

23.5 

301  1 

1.790 

325 

1.465  1 

*515-.<Wi5 

$22 

■-•261 

$2«8  /•i04   . 

410 

•203 

■207 

LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE  FOR  RE- 
MAINDER OF  THE  WEEK 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  iask  the  Senator  from  Montana 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  w-eek. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Peace  Corps 
bill  will  be  brought  up.  as  will  the  day- 
light saving  time  bill  and  the  veterans' 
bed  capacity  bill.  The  foreign  aid  bill 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  will  be  fully 
protected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  make  a  state- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
may  comment  to  the  extent  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  The  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
have  had  a  personal  conversation  on  the 
subject,  but  I  desire  to  have  the  majority 
leader  know  that  I  am  scheduled  to  be 
absent  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this 
week.  However,  if  I  could  not  have  an 
understanding  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  on  Friday  or  Saturday  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  or  unanimous-consent 
agrecm«nts  of  any  kind  that  would  in 
any  wdy  jeopardize  the  right  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  insist 
upon  fpll  debate  without  any  limita- 
tion whatsoever.  I  .should  like  to  know 
that  noAV,  because  I  would  then  cancel 
my  engagements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  ,has  already  received  that  assur- 
ance. His  rights  will  be  fully  protected. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  f^els  that  way  about 
the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Orcjron;has  my  word, 

Mr.  MORSE,  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  was  concerned  and  thought 
I  ought  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
Record, 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President, 
would  that  mean  that  no  other  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  could  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  No.  They  would 
be  considered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
concerned  about  his  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  speak  at  length  on  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
absence  I  could  not  insure  that  no  other 
amendments  would  be  offered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2054. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2054)  to  further  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  4,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  ":  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  section  4(al   the  following  sentence: 

"  'The  Director  shall  hold  no  other  Federal 
ofTice  of  equivalent  rank'." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  m.y  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Sargent 
Shriver,  shall  not  be.  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  administering  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 


4(19 
405 
540 
4(5 

Iil5 

415 

546 

380 
315 
234 
890 
581 
420 
430 
467 
3'20 
390 


194 

202  I 
216 
229  I 
216 


181 

207 
249  I 
311  I 
249 


237 

37>. 

204 

'211  ; 

230 

316  1 

^  1 

195 

1S5 

179 

136 

159 

75 

19S 

192 

233 

34S 

2<)5 

215  1 

•208 

222 

217 

•250 

180 

140 

198 

192 

ijl,037 

690 
1.79(J 


660 
•^00 

S34 

960 
940 

1,0-35 

1,140 


$279 
245 
325 


•241 

255 

258 
271 
269 
279 


279 


S758 
451 
1.465 
I 

$288-801 
419 


915 

267 

796 

255 

61  n 

236 

615 

237  1 

534 

228 

.585 

234 

1,365 

312 

7,50 

250 

600 

235 

967 

273 

850 

260 

1,090 

284 

.'.45 

576 
CM* 
671 
7.56 

861 

648 

541 

374 
378 

306 
351 
,053 
500 
365 
694 
.590 
806 


girst  and  foremost,  let  me  say  that 
Sargent  Shriver  is  an  excellent  public 
servant.  The  entire  efifort  which  I  have 
made  is  to  do  my  best  to  see  that  he  is 
not  torn  in  two.  Mr.  Shriver  states  that 
it  is  not  his  decision  that  he  serve  in 
both  these  critically  important  posts.  It 
is  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Shriver  so  informed 
me. 

I  see  no  other  alternative  than  to  have 
Congress  declare  its  intention  on  this 
subject.  One  of  the  jobs  is  bound  to 
suffer. 

The  one  statement  that  I  want  to  be 
clear  on  the  record  is  that  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  amendment  may  be  accepted 
by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  I 
want  to  state  my  feelings  about  Mr. 
Shriver.  As  a  public  servant,  he  is  one 
of  the  best.  That  is  the  very  reason 
why  he  should  be  given  every  chance  to 
do  the  new  job  that  he  has  accepted 
without  being  torn  apart  in  an  attempt 
to  perform  the  old  job  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter.  The  situa- 
tion is  rather  unusual.  It  was  discussed 
to  some  extent  in  the  committee.  I 
should  be  glad  to  take  this  question  to 
conference  and  see  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  I  am  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. I  feel  vei-y  strongly  that  Mr. 
Shriver's  dual  responsibility  for  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  poverty  program 
Is  a  matter  that  should  be  left  up  to  Mr. 
Shriver  and  President  Johnson.  Con- 
gress should  not  interfere. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  Genator 
is  recorded  as  being  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
th's  bill  would  authorize  Silo  million  for 
the  Peace  Corps  program  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  v.ill  make  a  number  of 
substantive  changes  in  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  most  qf  them  minor  in  nature.  The 
authorizatijon  is  the  same  amount  as  the 
Congress  Approved  last  year. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  will 
be  the  fif tl>  full  year  of  Peace  Corps  op- 
erations. The  4  years  of  operations  to 
date  have  proven  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress' decision  in  1061  to  authorize  this 
unique  experiment.  I  am  sure  that  the 
program  has  been  surprisingly  success- 
ful to  many  original  skeptics  and  a  dis- 
appointment to  its  most  optimistic  sup- 
porters. It  has  not  proved  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernment-financed, foreign-based  social 
science  laboratory  for  wide-eyed,  im- 
practical idealists  or  a  panacea  for  the 
economic  and  social  evils  of  the  v.-orld. 
But  it  has  provided  a  means  through 
which  dedicated,  unselfi.sh  citizens  of 
this  Nation  can  share  their  skills  with 
their  less  fortunate  world  neighbors  and 
help  to  create  conditions  which  make 
democracy  more  likely,  and  totalitaii- 
anism  a  little  less  likely  to  succeed.  The 
Peace  Corps  program  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Nation's  highest  ideals  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  pragmatic  manner.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  believes 
that  the  record  to  date  warrants  contin- 
uation of  the  program  at  the  level 
requested  in  the  President's  revised 
budget  request. 

Approval  of  the  $115  million  author- 
ization provided  in  this  bill  will  finance 
a  modest  but  steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
gram. By  August  31,  the  end  of  the 
current  program  year,  there  will  be  a 
total  of  13,710  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  trainees  in  service.  The  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill  will  permit  |in  increase 
in  volunteer  strength  to  15, IW)  by  August 
31,  1966.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
serving  in  45  countries  today,  scattered 
all  over  the  globe.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
volunteers  are  engaged  in  education,  27 
percent  in  community  action  programs, 
11  percent  in  health,  and  8  percent  in 
agriculture.  The  committee  report^con- 
tains  a  countiT-by-country  listing  of 
wiiere  volunteers  are  serving  and  a  de- 
scription, by  regions,  of  the  type  of  work 
they  are  doing. 

The  committee  has  been  impressed 
V.  ilh  the  fact  that  Peace  Corps  officials 
have  refused  to  sacrifice  quality  for 
quantity  and  that  the  standards  for  vol- 
unteers remain  high.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  the  reduction  in  the  initial  budget 
requested  by  $10,200,000  is  because  the 
Peace  Corps  is  not  obtaining  sufficient 
numbers  of  volunteers  with  the  qualities 
desired  to  justify  the  program  level 
planned  originally.    It  is  rather  rare  for 


an  agency  to  be  honest  enough  with  the 
Congress  to  pull  in  its  horns  in  this 
manner. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  volunteer 
has  been  going  down  each  year  and  is 
expected  to  be  $7,927  in  fiscal  1966. 
Progress  is  beiiig  made  in  improving  the 
administrative  aspects  of  the  program. 
In  this  fiscal  year  administrative  ex- 
penses will  be  22.2  percent  of  the  total 
budget.  They  will  be  reduced  to  21  per- 
cent in  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  the 
ratio  of  paid  staff  to  volunteers  is  im- 
proving— from  1  to  12  in  the  current 
year  to  1  to  13  in  the  next.  Although 
overhead  expenses  are  being  rrduced  in 
relation  to  the  actual  cost ;  of  opera tion.s, 
the  committee  has  suggested  other  areas 
in  which  further  improvcir.enta  might  bo 
made.  The  cominittce  has.  for  example, 
limited  to  S500.000  the  amount  available 
for  research  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
has  not  been  convinced  that  the  Peace 
Corps  research  program  is  justified  at 
the  planned  level. 

The  major  change  v.hich  tliis  bill 
would  make  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act  would 
pc-iTnit  the  appointment  of  the  Wash- 
ington-based Peace  Corps  stftff  under 
Foreign  Service  Act  authorities.  In  the 
co'v.mittce's  report  on  the  original  act  of 
lOGl,  it  said  that  ''the  succeps  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  depend  lar';(3ly  on  the 
type  of  employees  it  has  and  the  type  of 
volunteers  who  v.-ill  be  sent  abroad." 
Time  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  this  com- 
ment. And  it  has  also  shown  the  need 
for  additional  flexibility  in  management 
of  the  Washington  staff,  flexibility  which 
is  not  available  under  the  cifil  service 
system  of  appointments. 

Tlie  Peace  Corps  Act  now  provides  for 
appointment  of  the  foreign-bnsed  staff 
of  the  Peace  Corps  under  Foreign  Service 
Act  authorities.  Employees  receive  ap- 
pointments in  either  the  Foraign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  or  Staff,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  their  duties.  Peace  Corps  of- 
ficials have  o^minced  the  committee 
that  a  unified  sHtem  which  would  be 
applicable  to  botlAthe  foreign  and  the 
domestic  staff  woula  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  unique  functioiTB  of  the  accncy.  A 
single  personnel  sysoeni  based  on  For- 
eign Service  Act  authorities  »ould  en- 
able the  Peace  Corps  to  bring  in  new  tal- 
ent and  new  ideas  to  the  staff  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  now  has  a  constant 
turnover  of  volunteers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  the  appoint- 
ments of  all  employees,  except  those 
G3-8  and  below,  will  be  limited  to  a  total 
of  5  years  service  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  or  Staff.  The  Peace  Corps 
plans  to  make  appointments  of  2 '  2  years 
as  a  general  rule  and  v.-iii.  in  exceptional 
cases,  extend  the  appointment  for  up  to 
a  total  of  5  years.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  seven  hundred  employees 
in  the  headquarters  staff  have  Bome  type 
of  career  status  and  they  will  receive  un- 
limited staff  appointments.  Eighty- 
eight  persons  hold  positions  aDove  GS-8 
and  will  be  affected  by  the  5-year  limi- 
tation. 

Employees  will  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional benefits  under  this  new  BUthority. 
Personnel  will  continue  to  paj  into  the 
regular    civil    service    retirement    ftmd 


and  will  receive  only  the  standard  bene- 
fits accorded  all  civil  service  employees. 
Although  personnel  will  be  appointed 
under  Foreign  Service  authorities,  they 
will  not  in  any  way  be  a  part  of  the  For- 
eign Service  system  or  share  in  any  of 
the  fringe  benefits  accorded  those  under 
that  .<:ystcm.  This  authority  will  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  have  its  own  person- 
nel .-system  tailored  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  that  organization.  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
believe  that  this  authority  will  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  better  carry  out  the 
role  assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress  .ind 
recommend  approval  of  the  proposal. 

The  bill  makes  several  minor  changes 
in  the  Peace  Corps  Act  which  are  dis- 
cn'^>rA  in  detail  in  the  report.  I  will 
mention  several  of  the  more  significant 
ones  only  briefly.  The  positions  of  two 
associate  directors,  now  filled  adminis- 
tratively, will  be  subject  to  appointment 
by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  The  growing  importance  of 
these  positions  justifies  making  thrm 
Presidential  appointments.  This  will  not 
involve  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
a.ssociatc  directors  or  an  increase  in 
salary. 

Another  provision  v/ould  permit  den- 
tal services  to  be  provided  to  persons 
who  have  agreed  to  er.ter  Peace  Corps 
training  but  have  not  actually  com- 
menced training.  This  will  prevent  dis- 
rupting the  training  of  volunteers  who 
need  minor  dental  work.  They  will  now 
be  able  to  get  the  dental  work  accom- 
plished before  entering  the  training 
phase.  The  bill  would  also  permit 
physical  examinations  to  be  given  re- 
turned volunteers  up  to  6  months  after 
their  release  from  service.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  medical  facilities  in  some  loca- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  give  the  volun- 
teer an  examination  before  his  return 
to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  will  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  volunteer  secretaries  and 
clercal  personnel  from  100  to  200.  The 
Congress  authorized  this  categon,-  of 
volunteers  in  1963  and  the  program  has 
proven  so  successful  that  the  committee 
has  approved  this  increase.  Secretarial 
and  clerical  volunteers  will  be  used  in 
lieu  of  regular  salaried  personnel,  re- 
sulting in  considerable  savings  in  per- 
sonnel costs. 

Another  provision  would  allow  for 
health  care  to  be  provided  for  infants  of 
married  volunteers.  Some  30  children 
have  been  born  a'croad  to  married  volun- 
teers and  the  committee  believes  that 
when  the  Peace  Corps  determines  that 
the  continued  service  of  a  married  volun- 
teer wiio  becomes  a  parent  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  Government  should 
as.^ume  the  responsibility  for  the  infant's 
medical  needs. 

The  Peace  Corps  Act  now  provides  for 
the  Peace  Corps  to  transfer  gifts  of  prop- 
erty to  organizations  abroad  with  which 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  work- 
ing, and  the  committee  has  approved  a 
provision  which  would  allow  the  Corps 
to  transfer  gifts  of  money  also.  The 
Peace  Corps  officials  have  explained  that 
this  authority  will  facilitate  people-to- 
people  programs,  such  as  where  a  local 
Parent-Teacher    Association    or    other 
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proup  wishts  to  make  a  gift  to  a  school 
in  a  foreign  country  and  designates  the 
Peace  Corps  to  select  the  project  and 
transmit  the  funds.  By  acting  as  the 
conduit  for  the  funds,  the  Peace  Corps 
will  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  they  are 
used  properly. 

As  a  final  item,  the  per  diem  rate  for 
con.sultants  is  being  increased  from  $75 
to  $100  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  maxi- 
mum paid  by  other  Government  agencies. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  consultants 
will  be  pe.id  at  a  rate  of  $100  a  day.  The 
averace  daily  rat«  budgeted  for  eon- 
sultntion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  only 
?50.  It  will  pay  the  maximum  rate  only 
when  bringing  in  outstanding  authorities 
for  consultation. 

In  its  report  on  the  original  bill,  the 
committee  described  the  Peace  Corps  as 
a  "new  venture  for  the  American  people." 
After  4  years  it  is  .still  a  new  venture. 
When  it  is  no  longer  faced  with  the  nec- 
essity of  breaking  new  ground  each  day 
and  begins  to  take  on  bureaucratic  fat, 
it  will  have  lost  sight  of  its  basic  objec- 
tive. No  one  can  say  how  long  the  Peace 
Corps  will  be  with  us  or  how  large  it  will 
grow.  That  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  Corps'  record 
in  the  next  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rclatirns,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
become  a  proven  in.strument  for  helping 
others  to  help  themselves,  while  giving 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  those  in  other  lands  the  best 
ou.'tlitie.s  .of  our  society.  The  record  to 
date  has  been  good  and  the  Congress 
should  have  no  reason  to  regret  its  deci- 
sion of  4  years  ago. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  residing  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  20.34>  was  ordered  to  be 
ensros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlic  Senate  and  liou>c  0/ 
Rcpre<'Cniativcs  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  Xixe  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  anaciided. 
which  auJLhorizes  appropriations  10  carry  out 
the  ptirijoses  of  that  Act.  is  amended  by 
striking  6ut  "19G5"  and  substituting  "196G", 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  theijcof  a  comma  and  the  follovv'ng: 
■'of  which  not  to  exceed  $500,000  shall  be 
available!  for  carrying  out  research". 

Sec.  2.1  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  ajncndeci.  which  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  liije  Peace  Corps,  is  anier.dcd  by  strik- 
ing out  'land  a  Deputy  Director  of  tiie  Pc-ace 
Corps"  immediately  after  "a  Director  of  the 
Peace  Cc)rpj"  and  ."^tibstituting  therefor  ".  a 
Deputy  plrector  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  two 
Associat(»  Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps";  and 
by  addling  at  the  end  of  section  4(a)  the 
following  sentence:  •The  Director  shall  hold 
no  othcf  Federal  ofiice  of  equivalent  rank." 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
anicnde(j.  which  relates  to  the  appointment 
of  Persians  serving  under  prior  law,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (0  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  person  serving  as  Associate  Di- 
rector of  tiic  Peace  Corps  for  Program  Devel- 
opment and  Operations  or  Associate  Director 
of  tlie  peace  Corps  for  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers on  the  date  this  subsection  becomes 
law  majy  serve  as  one  of  the  two  Associate 
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Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  whose  ap- 
pointment provision  is  made  in  section  4 
(a)  of  this  Act  until  the  end  of  the  firBt 
session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  or 
until  the  President  shall  commission  him  or 
his  successor  as  such  an  Associate  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  or  until  his  nomination 
as  such  an  Associate  Director  is  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  whichever  sooner  occurs." 

(c)  Section  303(e)'  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Reform  Act  of  19G4,  which 
provides  for  tlie  application  of  level  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  section  302  of  that  Act  to  certain 
olTiccs  and  pcsitions.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (71)  and  (72)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 
(71)  : 

"(71)  Associate  Directors  of  the  Peace 
Corps  (2)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. Is  amended  as  f  jUows: 

(a)  In  subsection  le)  ; 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "and 
ruch  health  examin.itions  and  immunization 
preparatory  to  their  service."  and  substitute 
tlierefur  "applicants  for  enrollment  who  have 
accepted  an  itiviuaion  to  begin  a  period  of 
training  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Act  shall 
receive  such  health  cxriminations,  immuni- 
z.Ttion,  and  dental  care  preparatory  to  their 
.service,  and  former  volunteers  Fhall  receive 
such  health  examinations  within  six  months 
alter  termination   of   their   service.". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  ", 
examina'.ior.s,  and  immunization"  and  strike 
out  "for  volunteers". 

(b)  In  the  first  proviso  of  subsection  (g), 
strike  out  "one"  and  substitute  therefor 
"two"   and   strike  out   "in   the   agf^regate". 

(c)  In  subsection  (hi.  immediately  after 
"(5  U.S.C.  73b-5)."  in.sert  "the  Act  of  De- 
cember 23.  1944,  chapter  71G,  section  1,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  4r'2a).". 

Src.  4.  In  section  6(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  .amended,  which  rel.ites  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  to  the  "-pouses  and  minor 
children  cf  volunteer  leaders,  immediately 
after  "accompanying  them"  insert  ".  and  a 
married  volunteer's  child  if  born  dtiring  the 
volunteer's  service,". 

."^EC.  5.  Section  7  of  the  Pence  Corps  Act, 
a.s  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
employees,  is  am.ended  as  follow?: 

(a)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)   and  (b). 

(b)  Redesignate  fAibsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (a)  and  in  the  subsection  as  re- 
designated: 

(1)  In  the  Introductory  phrase: 

(A)  Insert  "il)"  immediately  before  "For 
the  purpose  of". 

(B)  Strike  out  " — "  immediately  after 
"may". 

(2)  In   paragraph    (1).    strike    out    "(1)". 

(3)  In  paragraph   (2)  : 

(A)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  substitute  therefor  "The  Pre-^idcnt  may 
utilize  such  authority  contained  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  relating 
to  Fcreien  Service  Reserve  officers.  Fcrc  en 
Service  Staff  officers  and  employees,  alien 
clerks  and  employees,  and  other  United 
States  Governm.ent  ofTicers  and  em.ployees 
apart  from  Forcigii  Service  officers  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  otit  functions  under 
this  Act:  Provided,  hoieever.  That  all  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  or  StaO  apprintments  or  as- 
signments shall  be  limited  or  temporary  and 
not  exceed  five  years  in  dtiration  unless  the 
appointee  or  as?igni"e  held  a  career  cr  c;ireer- 
conditional  appoiitmcnt  at  grade  eight  or 
below  of  the  General  Schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  1071  et  scq).  under  former  section 
7(a)  of  this  Act  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  repeal  of  that  section: 
Provided  further.  That  a  per.son  wlio  serves 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Stafi  officer  or 
employee  under  this  paragraph  may  not  be 
reappointed  or  reassigned  under  this  para- 


graph imtll  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  his  preceding  tour  of  duty." 

(B)  Strike  out  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "that  Act". 

(C)  In  the  first  proviso  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  strike  out  "of"  Immediately 
after  "the  period  of  the  appointment"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(D)  Insert  immediately  after  "may  pre- 
scribe" in  the  second  proviso  thereof  ": 
Provided  further,  That  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  persons 
who  are  to  perform  duties  of  a  more  routine 
nature  than  are  generally  performed  by  For- 
eign Service  Staff  officers  and  employees  of 
class  10  may  be  appointed  to  an  unenu- 
merated  class  of  Foreign  Service  Staff  offi- 
cers and  employees  ranking  below  class  10 
F.nd  be  paid  basic  compensation  at  rates 
lower  than  those  of  class  10." 

(4 1    In  paragraph  (3): 

(A)  Strike  out  "specify"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "The  President  may  specify  what 
additional  compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
llShi ,  and". 

(Bi  Strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  ". 

(C>  Strike  out  "that  Act"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "those  Acts". 

(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
t.on  (b)  and  in  that  subsection  as  redesig- 
nated : 

( 1 )  Immediately  after  "or  assigned"  insert 
"for  the  purpose  of  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  outside  the  United  States". 

»2)  Strike  out  "subsection  (c)(2)"  and 
insert   in  lieu   thereof  "subsection    (a)(2)". 

(d)  Redesignate  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (C)  and  in  the  second  sentence  of  that 
subsection  as  redesignated  strike  out  "(c)" 
ar.u  ir.sc-rt  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( a  i  ". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
date  this  Act  becomes  law. 

(bi  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  p:escribe,  each  person  employed 
under  autlioriiies  repealed  by  section  5(a) 
Of  this  Act  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
d.-^.te  of  that  section  shall  effective  on  that 
date  be  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  or  Foreign  Service  Staff  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  the  authority  cl  section  7(a)(2) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  and  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  to  an  appropriate  class 
thereof:  Provided,  hoieevcr.  That  no  person 
who  holds  a  career  cr  career  conditional 
appointment  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  section  shall,  without  his 
consent,  be  so  appointed  until  three  years 
after  the  effective  dat€  of  that  section.  Each 
oiTicci^T  employee  so  appointed  shall  receive 
b.^sic  tompensation  at  the  rate  of  his  class 
determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Presi- 
dent, except  that  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation received  by  any  officer  or  employee 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
Ins  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  appoint- 
ment shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  provisions 
of  this  rection. 

Sec.  7.  In  section  10('a^(3)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  "Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  ac- 
ceptance, emploj-mcnt,  and  transfer  of  gifts, 
immediately  after  "and  transfer  such"  insert 
"money  or". 

Sec.  8.  In  section  13(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment cf  experts  and  consultants,  strike 
out  "$75"  and  substitute  therefor  'SlOO". 

Sec  9.  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
15(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  training  of  employees,  strike 
out  "Such  training  shall  not  be  considered 
employment  cr  holding  cf  office  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  62) ,  and  any"  and  substitute  there- 
for "Any", 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tne  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  267  • .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tiicre  beint:  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I.     PIP.fOSf:    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S  2054  is  to  authorize  :'.i\ 
appropriation  of  SI  15  million  for  Peace 
Corps  activities  ua  fiscal  year  1966  and  make 
a  number  of  substantive  changes  in  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

II.    PKOVISIONS     OF    tub;     bill 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  SI  15  million,  which  is  the  full  amount  of 
the  amended  budget  reque.st.  The  initial 
budget,  request  was  for  $125,200,000  but  this 
was  reduced  in  a  mess.ige  froni  the  President 
dated  April  22.  1965  i  H.  Doc.  150  ) . 

Ill  addition  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations, the  bill  contains  the  foll<A\ii;g 
provisions: 

1.  Authorization  for  appointment  by  the 
President,  with  confirmation  by  tiie  Senate. 
of  two  Associate  Directors  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  positions  which  are  now  filled  ad- 
ministratively. It  would  not  change  the 
salary  level  for  the  positions. 

2.  it  would  authorize  the  Peace  Corps  to 
provide  dental  services  to  applicants  prior  to 
their  entering  training  and  for  health  ex- 
aminations to  be  given  volunteers  up  to  6 
months  after  the  end  of  their  service. 

3.  It  would  increase  from  100  to  200  the 
number  of  secretarial  and  clerical  volunteers 
who  may  work  on  the  staff  of  Peace  Corps 
representatives  abroad.  The  1963  act  ati- 
thori:!ed  this  category  of  volunteer  work  on 
a  trial  basts. 

4.  It  wotild  authorize  U.S.  disbursing  offi- 
cers to  treat  Peace  Corp.3  voUmteers  as  other 
U.S.  personnel  for  cashing  of  checks  f>r  the 
condtict  of  foreign  exchange  transaction.-. 

5.  Health  care  of  infants  born  to  married 
volunteers  would  be  authorized. 

6.  It  would  authorize  tise  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  authority  for  appointment  of  the 
U.S. -based  Peace  Corps  sta.T.  thus  creating 
a  unified  personnel  system  for  the  foreign 
and  domestic  staff.  Foreign-based  staff  per- 
sonnel now  receive  their  appointments 
under  Foreign  Service  Act  autliority  and  the 
headquarters  personnel  are  appointed  tuider 
civil  service  authority. 

7.  Provision  would  be  m.ide  to  insure  tliat 
Peace  Corps  employees  are  not  automatically 
eligible  for  the  addition^'l  compensation 
generally  paid  other  US.  employee.-;  serving 
m  Puerto  Rico  or  similar  places. 

8.  The  Peace  Corps  would  be  authorized 
to  transfer  gifts  of  nioney  to  an  organiza- 
tion abroad  with  which  Peace  Corps  voUm- 
teers are  working  us  a  means  of  facilitating 
people-to-people  programs.  The  existing 
.act  limits  transfers  of  this  nature  to  prop- 
erty only. 

9.  Authorization  would  be  m;ide  lor  the 
Peace  Corps  U>  pay  consultants  $100  per 
diem  instead  of  $75.  the  maximum  under 
the  existing  act.  This  would  place  the 
Peace  Corps  on  the  same  b.tsis  fis  AID,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
OfTice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings].  and  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
B.^YH ! .  I  thank  the  Senator^  for  their 
courtesy. 


REAPPORTIONMENT -THE  ROTTEN- 
BOROUGH  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  trepidation  that  I  rise  for  my 
first  maior  ."^poech.  As  a  boy,  I  walked 
these  Halls  and  .stood  on  this  floor  v.ith 
my  late,  adoptive  father.  Scnatiir  Mil- 
laid  T>-dings.  I  have  been  conscious 
since  childhood  of  the  yreat  opportu- 
nities, and  responsibilities,  of  a  US.  Sen- 
ator. There  is  no  crreater  leti-slative  body 
in  the  v.-orld. 

On  this  occasion.  Mr.  Prcsidii  nt,  I  wi.sh 
TO  address  myself  to  v.hat  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  important  constitutional  issue 
confrontincr  the  Nation  today.  I  refer 
to  the  proposed  amendments  to  our 
Constitution  which  would  permit  one 
house  of  a  State  legislatuie  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  "factors  other 
than  population."  I  hav-  erl'.od  these 
the  "rotten  borough  am.  :.Jri.  lits"  for 
they  perm.it  our  State  legislatures  to  be 
as  malapportioned  as  til"  famous 
boroughs  of  19th  century  Eivcland  that 
were  represented  in  Parliament  notv.lth- 
.'-.tanding  the  fact  that  tiiey  had  no  popu- 
lation and  were,  in  on(^  ca.'e,  ur.der  the 
sea. 

I.    THE    PROPOSED   A.MENDMI.VTS    .Vfit    HI.    ADVISED 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convjinced  that 
these  amendments  are  ill  adyised.  As  I 
have  listened  to  the  testimony  before 
the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  have  become  persuaded  that 
these  amendments  would  weaken,  not 
strengthen,  our  Federal  syt-icm:  that 
they  would  debase  our  dem.icratic  form 
of  government;  that  they  would  hinder 
us  in  dealing  with  the  increasingly  com- 
plex problems  of  our  age. 

OUR    REVOLUTION     W.\S     FOUcttT     TOT. 
T.MT.    REPRFSENT/\T10H 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  t-q  show  that 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Jamep  Madison. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  InCependcnco. 
Thomas  Jeffer.son,  all  supported  the 
principle  of  representation  on  the  taa.-^is 
of  population.  | 

Yes.  our  Founding  Fathers,  if  they 
were  ahve  today,  would  be  fighting  the 
adoption  of  a  rotten  borough  constitu- 
tional amendment.  These  amendments 
are  foreign  to  the  principleK  for  which 
our  forebears  foucht  and  died  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  alien  to  the  basic 
consideration.s  on  whicii  our  Federal 
Constitution  v.-as  drafted. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  our  war  for 
independence  from  Great  Britain  m 
1776  was  that  the  citizens  <tif  our  Tlur- 
teen  Original  Colonies  were  denied  rep- 
resentation in  the  British  Parliament. 
They  v.ere  deprived  of  the  lundamental 
ri.siht  of  equal  representation.  George 
ill  felt  our  Colonies  only  luul  poor,  ig- 
norant colonial  bumpkin.'.. 

Too  long  the  proponents  of  self-per- 
petuating malapportionment  in  our  leg- 
islatures have  attempted  to  cloak  their 
arguments  with  the  protective  garb  of 
tradition  and  historical  precedent. 


A  fair  examination  of  the  facts  shows 
that  for  the  first  100  years  of  our  Federal 
Republic  our  legislatures  were,  almost 
without  exception,  fairly  apportioned, 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  population. 
It  was  only  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  with  the  movement  of  the 
American  people  from  the  farm  to  the 
urban  areas,  that  the  legislatures  began 
to  resort  to  all  mianner  of  devices  to  per- 
petuate minority  control  and  to  establish 
or  perpetuate  the  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem. 

StMMARY  OF  OBJECTIONS 

My  objections  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments go  beyond  our  historical  commit- 
meiit    to    fair    aj'portionment.      I    also 
iK  lievc  that  the  rotten  borough  amend- 
ments are  contrary  to  our  concept  of  rep- 
resentative, democratic  government:  that 
they  are  legally  deficient,  v.ithout  stand- 
ards or  guidelines  and  without  adequate 
provisions  to  insure  that  a  malapportion- 
ment scheme  v.as  truly  desired  by  the 
people  of  the  State.     Finally,  and  most 
important.  I  am  persuaded   that,   as  a 
practical   matter,  they   v.ould  permit  a 
small  m.inority  in  many  States  to  main- 
tain a  stranglehold  on  State  government 
and  frustrate  the  aspirations  of  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  of  the  State.    This  frus- 
tration of  majority  will  has  led  under- 
represented  groups  to  seek  solutions  to 
essentially  local  and  State  problems  from 
the  Federal  Governm.ent.  and  thus  has 
conti'ibuted  to  an  undesirable  weaken- 
ing of  State  responsibility  in  our  Federal 
system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  wnl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  the  distin- 
guislied  junior  Senator  from  Mai'yland 
has  oiiosen  an  extremely  important  sub- 
ject for  his  maiden  .speech.  When  he 
says  that  this  is  the  most  important 
constitutional  issue  confronting  the  Na- 
tion today,  that  is  no  exaggeration.  I 
agree.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
lead  his  speech.  In  his  exposition  of  his 
position  he  very  eloquently  states  v\i-iy 
this  issue  is  so  important. 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  one  House  has 
been  based  on  elements  other  than  popu- 
lation, the  Slate  governments  have  been 
unable  to  act.  unable  pnmarily,  to  act 
on  lu-ban  affairs  as  v.ell  as  m.any  other 
problems,  because  they  have  different 
constituencies  and  because  there  is  a 
bu'lt-in  conflict,  as.suring  the  State  thai 
their  legislature  will  clash,  conflict,  di;  - 
agree,  and  frequently  be  unable  to  act? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  truth  of  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  is  clearly  borne  out  by 
tlic  Michigan  Leg'slature.  where,  year 
;Wter  year,  a  Michigan  State  Senate,  rep- 
resenting a  minority  of  the  people,  has 
blocked  bill  after  bill  to  provide  such 
measures  as  polio  shots  for  needy  chil- 
dren, unemployment  insurance  and  other 
liberal  lc'.;islation  aimed  at  relieving  ur- 
ban problems.  The  urban  and  suburban 
areas  have  been  blocked  time  and  time 
again  by  a  Senate  that  has  been  malap- 
jjortioned.  This  is  true  in  legislature 
after  legislature. 

I  shall  introduce  into  the  Record  a 
table  of  the  legislatures,  indicating  the 
percentages  of  persons  who  elect  mem- 
bers of  one  house.    In  cases  in  which  a 
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minority  has  controlled  one  hou.^e.  leg- 
ii;!ative  relief  for  suburban  and  urban 
areas  has  been  denied.  This  has  forced 
the  people  to  seek  relief  from  t.hc  Fed- 
eral Government  in  matters  v.-hich  would 
liave  been  best  handled  at  the  State  and 
iQCOl  level. 

Mr.  PROX?.!IRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
tliat,  even  v.ithout  that  division  in  the 
houses  of  the  legislature  there  is  a  check 
and  balance  system  in  every  State,  the 
State's  Governor  be'ng  the  executive,  the 
legislature  having  legislative  power,  and 
the  judiciary  having  the  jud:c:al  power, 
which  is  the  classical  check  and  balance 
£vst?m? 
■  Mr.  1  YD'^NGS.     Absolutely. 

I^Ir.  PRGXI'.IIRP:.  For  example,  in  the 
State  of  Wi.'^consin  v:c  have  had  one- 
man,  one-vote  representation  in  both 
houses  S'nce  the  State  came  into  the  Un- 
ion in  1848.  Our  check  and  balance  sys- 
tem has  worked  v.ell.  The  rural  areas 
have  had  their  day  in  court.  They  have 
had  their  representation.  r.Iincrities  of 
all  kinds  have  been  given  every  consid- 
eration under  our  State  bill  of  rights. 
Does  the  Senator  see  tliat  a  furth.cr  divi- 
sion is  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  any  minority? 

Mr.  T"YDINGS.  No.  A  balance  of 
power  exists  in  the  three  branches  of 
govcrnmont.  as  the  Senator  has  so  elo- 
quently illustrated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     One  further  ques- 
tion,  ll  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true 
that  qlicstions  that  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems ijhat  have  been  crowdi::g  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  this  year  as 
never  before,  and  will  continue  to  crov.d 
us  rnoa-c  in  future  years — such  as  hous- 
ing: problems,  clean  air,  and  clean  water. 
ma.'Ts  'tran.<:portation.    and    many    other 
questions — would  be  handled  more  expe- 
clitiouE-y  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  v.ay 
en  a  local  or  State  level  if  the  States  had 
a  one-man,  one-vote  representation  in 
b:th  houses  of  their  State  legislatures, 
fo  t'ncy   would   not   be   divided   against 
themselves  as  they  arc  nov,'  and  as  ihey 
'Kculd  be  under  the  Dirkscn  amendment? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     Absolutely.     As  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
the  present  weakness  of  State  govern- 
ments in   our  Federal    structure   arises 
because  of  our  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures.    This  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
that  hns  motivated  us  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  amendments.    These 
amendments  would  perpetuate  the  very 
system  which  chips  away  day  by  day  at 
our  Federal  system.    Those  who  wave  the 
flag  of  States  rights  the  longest  and  the 
highest  ar:  the  very  ones  defeating  their 
ov>n  i-mrpoccs  by  striving  to  perpetuate 
mnlapf)3rtioned  State  legislatures.    Such 
legislatures  really  break  down  State  gov- 
crnmcjnt  and  State  re.'-.ponsibility. 

Mr.iBAYII.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yie'd? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr..BAY^H.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommitLcc  v.iiich  has  spent  a  consid- 
erable: amoiuit  of  time  hearing  this  im- 
portant legi.slalivc  issue.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  dili- 
gent Gflorts  he  has  devoted  to  the  work 
of  thQ  committee.  H:;  has  been  one  of 
cur  Hiost  regular  attenders.  lie  has 
niadc  feignificant  contributions  time  after 


time  to  the  discussions  of  the  committee. 
I  have  not  yet  uncovered  a  more  elab- 
orate, detailed  presentation  of  the  argu- 
ment than  that  which  is  presented  in 
the  Senator's  maiden  speech. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  is  a  very 
complicated  problem.  It  is  one  in  which 
there  are  d?finij;ely  at  least  two  very 
strong  points  of  view.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  makes  an  rxtrmiely  eloquent 
and  able  presentation  in  .mpporting  one 
of  those  po'nts  of  v::'V.\ 

As  chairman  of  ti:e  subcommittee,  I 
have  tried  to  rlay  the  "devil's  advocate" 
and  remain  orenmJnded.  I  trust  that 
we  can  glean  from  bc;h  these  points  of 
view  the  best  of  the  argum.ents.  The 
Senator  has  prcren'od  the  best  of  the 
a'guments  supporting  his  point  of  view. 
I  compliment  him  for  the  effort  which  he 
has  devoted  in  compiling  his  statement, 
which  is  comprchen.Tive  to  the  "nth" 
degree.  This  kind  of  contribution  is 
what  it  takes  ult'r'-.ately  to  solve  even 
the  m.ost  controversial  cf  problems. 

Mr.  T"YDINGS.  I  thank  the  drstin- 
gU!."=hed  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  say 
to  him  that  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, l:e  has  been  fair  and  able  at  all 
times.  His  questions  have  been  penetrat- 
ing and  most  helpful  to  all  m.embers.  I 
am  sure  that  his  courtesy  to  all  witnesses 
has  been  appreciated  by  ail  who  appeared 
before  us. 

SUPEEI.IE  COURT  DECISION 3 

The  Nation  is  well  aware  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  requiring  the 
apportionment  cf  State  legislatures  sub- 
stantially on  the  basis  of  population.  In 
the  landmark  case  of  Baker  against  Carr, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Federal 
courts  had  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine cases  which  challenged  the  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures.  The 
Court  did  not  say  in  the  Baker  case  what 
a  fair  appoitionmeiit  plan  would  be,  but 
remanded  to  the  district  court  to  take 
testimony  and  fashion  a  remedy. 

Two  years  later,  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  the  Court  held  that  both  houses  of 
a  bicameral  State  legislature  must  be 
apportioned  substantially  on  the  basis 
of  population.  In  the  related  case  of 
Lucas  against  Colorado  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Court  held  that  the  basic  right 
of  equal  representation  cannot  be  taken 
away  even  though  a  majority  cf  the 
voters  of  a  State  indicates  its  desire  in 
a  popular  referendum  to  have  a  malap- 
portioned legislature. 

ruiSLic    oi'ixiox    svrFORzs    Rr  vprcnioNiicxT 

The  American  public  has  not  been  dis- 
appointed by  tlie  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions. Quite  th.e  conirary.  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  the  noted  pollster,  r^poried  in 
August  lOGl  ih.at  CO  peiecnl  of  lliC  Amer- 
ican people  support  tlic  Saprcmc  Couil's 
decision. 

ti:e   FENDING   .'.^I^.N^^•ENT3 

We  are  all  aware,  hov.-ever.  tliat  the 
howls  of  State  legislators  ha.-e  reached 
the  Halls  of  CongreS'^.  Congress  debated 
bills  to  delay  further  reapportionment 
last  year,  but  took  no  action.  As  a  result, 
tiie  foes  of  fair  representation  are  back 
on  our  doorsteps,  and  in  our  midst,  urg- 
ing now  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
undo  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in   Rtn-nolds   against   Sims   and   Lucas 


against  Colorado.  With  numerous  re- 
apportionment cases  now  pending  in  the 
courts,  the  enemies  of  fair  apportion- 
ment see  these  am.endments  as  a  last 
ditch  effort  to  perpetuate  the  rotten- 
borough  system  in  our  State  legislatures. 
The  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee, of  Vs-hich  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  holding  hcarin;s  on  four  prcnoscd 
r.mcndments  to  the  Constitution  on  the 
Eubjeat  of  reapnorlionment.  The  f.rat, 
and  by  far  the  most  iraporta::t  cf  thcae 
proi>a:.cd  a.ne.ichncn-S  v\-as  mtroduceu  by 
t;"io  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  ilhno.s  I  Mr.  Dioi-lsen]  ,  and 
33  other  Senators.  The  proposed 
amendment,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2,  reads  as  follows: 

Tl.a  riglit  r  .'id  power  to  determine  the 
composition  of  the  legisl-.ture  of  a  State  and 
tlie  apportionment  of  the  membership  there- 
of shall  rem;  in  in  the  people  of  that  £t:.te. 
Noiliing  In  this  Ccnstitution  shall  prohibit 
the  pcjpls  froni  .'pporticnir.g  cr.e  hcure  cf 
n  bicameral  legislature  upon  the  basis  of 
factors  other  than  pjpulation.  or  from  giving 
reasonable  weight  to  factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation in  appcrtionir.j  a  unicnicrr.l  Ic^'-s- 
lature.  if.  in  either  cr.re,  Euch  apportionment 
has  been  stibmitted  to  a  vote  nt  the  pcop'.e 
in  accord '.nee  with  l.^w  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Con.=?titution  and  h.xs  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  t'nose  voting  on 
that  issue. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Y'ork 
!Mr.  J.AViTsl  has  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44  v.-hich  has  the  same  basic 
purp'i.se  as  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
t.^r  from  Illinois.  It  does  not.  however. 
contain  the  first  sentence  of  the  Dirksen 
amT.dment.  wh-ch  has  been  widely  in- 
t'Tpre*ed  as  preventing  judicial  review 
of  action  taken  under  c^vcr  of  the 
amendment.  Moreover,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44  appears  to  permit  periodic 
review  by  the  voters  of  a  malapportion- 
ment plan.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  has  introduced  two 
resolutions.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  37 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38,  but  pre- 
sumably endorses  the  latter.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33  has  the  sam.e  general 
purpose  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  but 
would  permit  judicial  r.eview  and  require 
periodic  review  by  the  voters. 

rETTriONS     FOR     CONSTTTTTIONAL     CONVEN'TTON 

Also  pending  before  the  Congress  are 
the  appUcations  of  seme  23  State  legis- 
latures for  the  Congress  to  convene  a 
constitutional  convention  m  accordance 
with  article  Y  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  purpose  cf  proposing  an  amendmerit 
to  the  Constitution  essentially  the  same 
as  proposed  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 
Also,  two  additional  State  legislatures 
previously  have  passed  applications  for 
a  convention  to  propose  an  aniendmcnt 
removing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  reapportionment.  On  the 
ether  hand,  five  State  legislatures  have 
declined  to  request  a  convention  but  have 
asked  Congress  to  propose,  in  the  normal 
manner,  an  amendment  .similar  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2.  Jleanwhilc  11  or 
12  otl*r  State  legislatures  have  defeated 
resolutions  rcqucstiiig  a  convention  or 
asking  the  Congress  to  interfere  in  State 
legislative  apportionment. 

The  petitions  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vent ian  are  the  result  of  a  campaign 
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by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  As- 
sembly of  States  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference.  The  effort  is  being 
made  under  the  heretofore  unused 
ameiiding  process  in  article  V  which 
states: 

The  Congress  '  •  *  on  the  application  of 
the  legislatures  ol  two-thirds  of  the  severnl 
States,  sliall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
;\niendmcnts. 

The  consequences  of  petitions  under 
this  provision  arose  repeatedly  in  the 
o.uestioning  of  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  is  clear  from  expert  opinion 
that  the  mere  adoption  of  such  applica- 
tions by  two-thirds  of  the  several  States 
could  not  force  the  Congress  to  convene 
a  constitutional  convention. 

In  any  event,  the  testimony  of  persons 
appearing  before  our  subcommittee,  pro- 
ponents as  well  as  opponents  of  the  rotten 
borough  system,  has  uniformly  been  that 
the  calling  of  such  a  constitutional  con- 
vention would  open  a  Pandora's  box  and 
could  well  develop  into  a  national  calam- 
ity. 

Before  turning  to  the  amendments 
themselves,  it  may  'oe  wortiiwhile  to  state 
briefly  just  what  is  at  stake. 

PROG.RESS    IN    REAPPORTIOMMENT 

In  1962.  when  the  Supreme  Court  first 
held  that  legislative  apportionment 
raised  a  constitutional  question  cogni- 
zable in  Federal  courts,  there  were  in- 
credible population  disparities  in  the 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures.  The 
votes  of  some  rural  Vermont  citizens  were 
worth  987  times  the  vote  of  their  urban 
neighbors.  In  California,  the  Los  An- 
geles State  senator  represented  6  million 
persons  while  one  of  his  colleagues  repre- 
sented only  14,000. 

In  1962,  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
population  could  elect  a  majority  of  the 
State  senate  of  eight  States.  In  Nevada, 
only  8  percent  of  the  people  could  control 
the  senate.  While  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial progress  since  1962,  our  legisla- 
tures are  still  a  long  way  from  fair 
apportionment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr. 
Douglas]  has  compiled  a  table  from  arti- 
cles in  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
1964.  which  shows  the  present  population 
imbalance  in  State  legislative  districts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas]  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<  Sec  exhibit  l.> 

II       HISTORIC^.     OBJECTION-3     TO     MAL.^PPORTION - 
ME  NT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rotten-borough  amend- 
ments strike  at  the  heart  of  democratic 
government.  The  very  word  "democ- 
racy," translated  directly  from  the 
Greek,  means  "the  rule  of  the  people." 
The  Athenians  practiced  direct  democ- 
racy in  its  purest  form.  Every  adult 
male  citizen  was  entitled  to  attend  pub- 
lic meetings  at  which  governmental  de- 
cisions were  made.  In  that  forum  each 
man  had  one  vote. 


EARLY    ROOTS    OF    FAIR    REPRESENTM  ION    IN    THF 
TJNITED  ST.\TES 

The  concept  of  political  equality  had 
early  roots  in  the  United  States.  The 
colonists  brought  with  them  as  their  in- 
tellectual luggage,  rcligiou.s  concepts  and 
political  ideas  that  were  conducive  to 
the  development  of  fairly  apportioned 
legislative  institution.s.  The  Protestant 
ethic  stressed  the  individual  worth  of 
each  man  and  his  personal  relationship 
10  God.  The  political  strife  that  cau.scd 
our  forefathers  to  abandon  tJieir  h^mcs 
for  an  unknown  wilderness,  left  them 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  di.slrust  of 
monarchy.  feudali.^m,  and  tfne  English 
rotten  borou'-;h  pailiamcniary  system. 
Here  in  the  New  World,  they  e:  tabli.shed 
a  society  in  which  the  artificial  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  position  were  aboli.-lied 
and  cfiCh  man  was  able  to  achieve  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ability.       | 

In  this  atmosphere,  fair  i-epresenta- 
tion  flourisiied.  As  early  ap  16.35,  the 
Mas?achu.sctLs  colonists  estajblishcd  the 
Massachusetts  General  Couil.  a  le?;isla- 
tive  assem'.ily  in  which  population  was 
the  si'^nificant  basis  of  representation. 

ROITEN  Bor,OUGH.S  IN  ENlltAND 

Simultaneous  with  the  establishment 
of  representative  institutiiMis  in  this 
country,  there  was  developing  a  consti- 
tutional crisis  over  the  rottjcn  borougii 
sy.stcm  in  England. 

As  early  as  1690,  the  great  political 
theorii-t  John  Locke  scatliin:,ly  de- 
nounced the  rotten  borough-s; 

To  what  gross  absurdities  th^  following  of 
cu.stoni  *  •  •  may  lead.  •  •  •  when  we 
see  the  bare  name  of  a  town  of  which  there 
remains  not  so  much  as  a  rtiins,  where  scarce 
so  much  as  a  sheepcoate  or  tnore  inhabi- 
tants than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  found,  sends 
as  many  representatives  to  the  grand  ai.=^cm- 
bly  of  lawmakers  as  a  whole  coamty  ntmier- 
OU3  in  people  and  powerful  in  tiches. 

Locke's  words  were  not  Immediately 
heeded  in  England,  and  tbc  situation 
steadily  deteriorated.  At  tlio  time  he 
wrote  these  words,  four-fiftht,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  England  was  engaficd  in  agri- 
culture. Within  100  years,  the  hidustrial 
revolution  produced  a  dramatic  shift  in 
population  to  the  north,  wlieie  coal  and 
waterpower  were  available. 

By  1821,  the  12  coastal  counties  of 
southern  England  contained  less  than 
one-third  of  the  population,  but  returned 
more  than  lialf  the  reaicsentalivcs. 
Populous  borouchs  such  as  Leeds  and 
Manchester  had  no  rei:>reSciitation  at 
all,  while  Old  Sarum,  with  no  inhabi- 
tants and  Boroughbridgc  with  86,  sent 
two  members  each  to  thi-  House  of 
Comnrons.  j 

The  rotten  boroughs  weji-e  undemo- 
cratic in  more  ways  than  jonc.  There 
was  no  uniform  electoral  law.  so  that  in 
some  boroughs  rcpre.sentxitivcs  were 
named  by  the  town  corporation  or  a  few 
owners  of  real  property.  Many  bor- 
oughs were  entirely  dominated  by  influ- 
ential persons  called  "boroufh  mongers." 
By  1820,  it  was  estimated  that  less  than 
500  individuals,  most  of  thpni  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  reallj'  designated 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  peo- 


ple invited  corruption,  ntpoti.sm,  bribery, 
and  abuses  of  all  kinds. 

England  did  not  manage  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  rotten  borough  until 
1832.  when  riots  in  the  streets  and  the 
real  threat  of  insurrection  and  revolution 
peisuadod  the  King  to  threaten  to  pack 
the  House  of  Lords  unless  it  approved 
tlic  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  1  YDiNGS.  I  am  f^iad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  liave  been  li.'^lrninn 
with  great  interest  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Senator's  extremely  able  speech, 
wliicii  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read. 
I  congratulate  him  on  the  research 
v.-hich  has  gone  into  it. 

I  also  congratulate  him  on  his  courage 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  opposition 
to  what  I  believe  both  he  and  I  have 
called  the  "rotten  borough"  amendments 
to  set  aside  the  wise  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Coui't  which  establishes  the  con- 
.stitutional  principle  of  "one-man.  one- 
vote."  This  is  tlie  term  I  u.sed  last  year 
when  this  same  issue  was  before  the 
Senate. 

In  the  course  of  studying  some  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  Congress  over  the 
years.  I  had  occasion  to  look  with  some 
d'"pth  at  the  problem  which  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  now  discussing, 
namely,  the  fight  over  the  reform  bill 
in  Fn',K'nd  in  th'-  early  lS30's.  Tlic  par- 
allels tlie  Senator  is  pointing  out  are 
strikini:.  indeed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Lord  Ru.s- 
sell  was  able  to  bring  a  reluctant  House 
of  Commons  and  a  i-ecalcitrant  House 
of  Lords  in  behind  the  reform  bill  which, 
in  my  judgment,  unquestionably  saved 
Ensland  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

I  am  most  interested  in  the  discu-ssion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  on  this 
subject,  and  also  in  the  whole  framework 
of  his  speech.  I  believe  it  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  debase 
which  I  feel  will  have  to  be  had  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  Senate  later  in  this  .session, 
v.-hen  wc  face  the  Dirksen  amendment  or 
something  like  it.  Tiie  Senator  from 
Maryland  will  remember  that  before  he 
came  to  the  Senate  we  beat  dov.-n  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  last  fall,  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  do  so  again. 

I  commend  my  friend  for  his  coura^ie 
in  standing  up  for  what  he  tliinks  is 
right. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
He  is  making  a  very  fine  and  significant 
contribution  by  very  carefully  di.scassing 
the  subject  of  reapportionment.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  in  his  studious  at- 
tendance on  the  work  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  His  talk 
today  illustrates  how  well  he  studies  his 
subjects. 

Last  summer  we  had  a  rather  exten- 
sive discussion  of  this  issue  on  the  Sen- 
ate   floor.     That   di.scu.ssion,   I   believe, 
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served  to  clarify  the  impact  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  and  illuminated  the 
need  for  reapportionment  in  many 
States. 

New  Mexico  is  one  of  tho.se  States. 
The  legislature  of  my  State  completed 
;t.s  session  earlier  tliis  year  and,  to  the 
regret  of  many,  it  failed  to  face  up  to  the 
need  for  reapportionment  of  the  senate 
a?  it  on  a  previous  occasion  courageously 
jnct  its  responsibilities  and  equitably  re- 
apportioned the  house  of  representatives. 
The  gross  underrepresentation  in  the 
State  senate  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  of  New  Mexico— which  I 
pointed  to  last  September — still  persists. 
No  i-ssue  is  solved  until  it  is  solved  right. 
My  hope  and  the  hope  of  many  persons 
in  New  Mexico  was  that  the  legislature 
would  have  faced  up  to  the  most  impor- 
tant govenmiental  issue  confronting  it. 
That  would  have  been  far  better  than 
having  the  issue  resolved  by  the  cotirts 
because  of  legislative  default.  In  New 
Mexico  today,  Bernalillo  County  in  which 
Albuquerque  is  located  has  more  people 
than  the  combined  population  of  the  21 
smallest  counties. 

In  the  senate  with  only  32  members, 
this  means  that  these  21  smalle.st  coun- 
ties, if  they  were  united,  not  only  could 
pass  what  legislation  they  desired  in  the 
senate  but  would  liave  about  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  override  a  Governor's  veto. 
Put  another  way,  the  citizen  in  Harding 
County,  which  has  1.800  people,  now  has 
in  the  State  senate  more  than  150  times 
the  voting  strength  of  a  citizen  in  Bern- 
alillo County,  which  has  300.000  people. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  feel  that  is  a  just  situation. 
Tiiat  is  an  extreme  case  but  not  by  very 
much  because  the  same  condition  applies, 
relatively  speaking,  to  the  other  sparsely 
populated  counties  in  New  Mexico. 

As  I  warned  last  September,  time  alone 
is  not  going  to  improve  the  situation.  By 
1970,  it  is  expected  that  Bernalillo  County 
will  then  have  more  population  than  the 
23  smallest  counties  if  the  present  rate 
of  growth  continues.  If  the  State  senate 
is  not  fairly  reapportioned,  the  injustices 
of  the  present  system  will  be  perpetuated 
and  compounded.  The  handwriting  is 
on  the  wall;  only  a  blind  man  would  not 
see  it.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  would  not  take  any 
action  that  would  impede  the  course  of 
democracy  in  the  States. 

I  liope  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land in  his  battle  does  not  battle  rotten 
boroughs  alone  but  also  battles  situa- 
tions that  exist  in  the  States  like  mine, 
in  which  some  areas  are  not  properly 
represented  in  the  State  legislature. 

I  also  hope  the  Senator  from  Maiy- 
land  will  keep  up  his  good  work  and  his 
studious  habits  in  the  long  years  that 
he  will  have  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  does,  I  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful to  him. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
his  penetrating  observation.  His  com- 
ments about  the  situation  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  point  out  the  problem 
that  we  face;  namely,  the  problem  of 
malapportioned  State  legislatures.  It  is 
a  problem  similar  to  the  one  we  have  in 
Maryland.    It  is  "right  on  the  button," 


and  I  believe  that  his  remarks  have  made 
a  great  contribution  to  this  debate.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  T^YDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  People  in  my  State 
have  written  to  me  to  complain  about 
the  Central  Government  in  Washington 
being  built  up  and  having  too  much 
power  and  growing  too  big.  They  also 
complain  that  there  is  not  enough  local 
government. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  people  turn 
to  Washington  because  they  do  not  ob- 
tain relief  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. If  a  State  has  a  legislature  in 
which  a  county  with  300,000  population, 
as  many  people  as  live  in  21  other  coun- 
ties, has  the  same  representation  as  a 
county  that  has  only  1,800  people,  nat- 
urally the  people  in  the  populous  county 
will  feel  that  they  are  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  State  legislature. 
Therefore  they  turn  to  Washington, 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  turn  if 
they  had  proper  representation  in  their 
State  and  local  governments.  That  is 
one  further  reason  why  I  am  interested 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
saying. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator^om 
New  Mexico  has  clearly  pointed  dut  the 
most  compelling  argument  against  the 
rotten  borough  amendment.  Rather 
than  assisting  in  estabhshing  a  strong, 
responsible  State  government,  a  malap- 
portioned State  legislature  leads  to  a 
centralized  government  in  Washington. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  for  the  thor- 
ough and  compelling  way  in  which  he 
has  explained  his  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reapportionment.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  w'ill  receive  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate on  it  will  be  quite  extended  once 
a  joint  resolution  is  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  with 
great  interest.  I  have  gone  through  his 
speech.  To  me,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
speeches  that  I  have  seen,  so  far  as 
research  is  concemed. 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  leading  off  in  this  particular 
battle,  and  explaining  his  point  of  view 
in  such  a  cogent  and  well  understood 
manner.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  this  particular  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  very  kind 
remarks. 

FOUNDING    FATHERS   FAVORED    F.MR 

REPRESENTATION 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem and  uniformly  condemned  it. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and 
many  other  Founding  Fathers  were  avid 
students  and  great  admirers  of  John 
Locke.  His  teachings  and  the  English 
exijerience  with  rotten  boroughs  were 
directly  relevant  to  them. 

Benjamin  Fianklin  came  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  on  July  21.  1775,  with 


his  "Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
petual Union."  These  Articles  would 
have  allotted  delegates  to  each  of  the 
States  strictly  according  to  the  voting 
population. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1783,  in  his  draft 
of  a  constitution  for  'Virginia,  outlined 
his  thinking  on  direct  representation  in 
the  State  legislatures.     He  wrote: 

The  number  of  delegates  which  each  coun- 
ty may  send  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  qualified  electors;  and  the 
whole  number  ol  delegates  of  the  State  shall 
be  so  proportioned  to  the  whole  number  of 
qualified  electors  in  that  they  shall  never 
exceed  300  nor  be  fewer  than  100. 

Jefferson  continued: 

If  any  county  be  reduced  in  its  qualified 
electors  below  the  number  authorized  to 
send  one  delegate,  let  it  be  annexed  to  some 
adjoining  county. 

Jefferson  proposed  that  these  prin- 
ciples of  fair  apportionment  apply  to 
both  houses  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Some  years  later,  Jefferson  criticized 
the  Maine  constitution  on  the  ground 
that  one  house  was  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  factors  other  than  poptilation. 

Said  Jefferson: 

[It  Is  a]  grave  error  to  allow  each  town 
regardless  of  size  one  seat  in  the  legislature 
•  •  •  equal  representation  is  so  fundamen- 
tal a  principle  in  a  true  republic  that  no  prej- 
udice can  justify  Its  violation  because  the 
prejudices  themselves  caniiot  be  justified. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist 
Papers,  criticized  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation because  they  were  not  based 
on  equal  representation.  Hamilton 
stated : 

Its  operation  contradicts  that  fimdamental 
nvaxim  of  republican  government,  which  re- 
quires that  the  sense  of  the  majority  should 
prevail. 

James  Madison  argued  for  the  'Vir- 
ginia plan  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  these  words: 

If  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  be 
not  secured,  the  Injustice  of  the  government 
will  shake  to  its  foundations. 

■While  Madison  ultimately  agreed  to 
the  compromise  which  created  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  was  truly  apprehensive.  He 
stated: 

If  power  is  not  immediately  derived  from 
the  people,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
we  may  make  a  paper  confederacy,  but  that 
will  be  all. 

Daniel  Dulany,  the  noted  Maryland 
pamphleteer  during  the  Revolution  criti- 
cized the  theory  of  virtual  representation 
in  these  strong  teims: 

Fantastical  and  frivolous  nonsense  [and] 
the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered 
the  head  of  a  man.  It  does  not  deserve  seri- 
ous refutation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  element 
to  stress.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  pointed  out  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, James  Madison — and  I  am  sure  he 
could  have  gone  on  and  named  many 
others 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  could  have  gone  on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  of  our  leading 
Founding  Fathers — and  I  stress  "all" — 
felt  this  way.  Many  people  feel  that 
somehow  or  other  our  Founding  Fathers 
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favored  a  different  system  of  representa- 
tion than  one  based  on  one-man.  one- 
vote.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  put  that  ghost  to  rest  com- 
pletely, namely,  that  they  were  virtually 
unanimous  on  this  subject.  The  only 
exceptions  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Vvcre  those  few  representatives  from 
small  States,  but  they  did  not  argue  at 
any  time  that  the  principle  of  one-man. 
one-vote  should  not  be  recognii^ed  in 
Stale  lesislatm-es. 

As  the  Senator  will  no  doubt  point 
out — I  believe  I  anticipate  him — the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  based  on  territorial 
representation,  was  the  result  of  a  coa- 
lescence of  virtually  sovereign  countries. 
They  had  their  own  armies,  their  own 
taxing  systems,  and  they  were  making 
an  alliance,  of  a  sort  similar,  in  part,  to 
the  League  of  Nations  or  the  United 
Nations.  Any  analogy  to  State  govern- 
ments is,  to  be  blunt,  ridiculous. 

So  far  as  State  governments  were  con- 
cerned, there  v/?.s  no  difference  of  opin;on 
on  the  part  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
wliom  we  look  up  to  as  men  of  superb 
education  and  great  philosophical  bent 
and  ability.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  what  so  many  Senators  have 
already  said  to  him.  The  hour  is  late, 
and  I  must  depart,  but  I  wish  him  to 
know  that,  speaking  as  one  who  took  a 
vigorous  part  in  the  debate  last  year 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  taken  such  a  forthright  leading 
part  in  this  debate  at  this  time. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee.  His  attend- 
ance at  hearings  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  has  been  far  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

He  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  a  serious  threat 
to  our  constitutional  system  of  repre- 
sentation. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  Son:itor 
has  chosen  the  subject  upon  which  he  is 
speaking  for  his  mniden  speech.  It  is  a 
very  comprehensive,  detailed,  and  beau- 
tifiilly  researched  speech.  As  I  said  pre- 
viously, the  fact  that  he  has  led  off  this 
debate  and  has  documented  his  case  so 
extremely  well  will  be  of  invaluable  help. 
If  v/e  are  successful,  if  we  do  prevail,  I 
am  sure  that  much  of  the  credit  must  ro 
to  tl:e  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  has  taken  the  leadership  with 
this  jireat  speech. 

Mr.  TYDING3.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  very  kind  remarks.  He,  to- 
gether v.-ith  the  distin^ruished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dorci.-.^, ),  led 
the  fight  here  last  year.  Their  leader- 
ship in  the  present  fight  is  inspiring.  I 
am  looking  fonvard  to  battling  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  this  cause.  As  the  Senator 
realizes,  the  issue  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  the  most  important  domestic  issue 
confronting  the  Congress  this  year. 
Adoption  of  the  rotten  borough  amend- 
ment would  be  a  tragedy  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  Federal  system — for  those 
who  believe  in  State  responsibility  and 
strong    State    government.    I   sincerely 


appreciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Wisconfsin 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  cf  Massacliusetts.     I, 
too,   wish   to   echo   the   sentiments   ex- 
pressed by  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Mainland  en  his  truly 
outstandinv    documentation    ol'   what    I 
corisidcr  to  be  one  of  the  mo.st:  important 
qu^stiDns   v.hich   will    come! before    tho 
Senate  this  year — or  any  otner  year.     I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to'  review  the 
Senator's  prc.-?ntatJon  in  detail      As  a 
member  of  the  JudiciaiT  Commlttoe.  I 
wish  to  say  that  tliC  Sen-tor  from  Mary- 
land has  perfonned  yeoman  service  in 
providing  members  of  that  c  jmmittee.  as 
well  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  with  a 
reasoned  approach  to  th.e  questions  .sur- 
rounding the  reappartiO'imeat  issue.    He 
has  considered  the  history,  the  philoso- 
phv.  the  importance  of  protecting  mi- 
nority and  majority  ri?'hts.  and  all  tlie 
other  far-reach 'ng  im'plicaUons  of  this 
important  matter.    And,  Mr.  President, 
he  has  done  this  well.     I,  therefore,  wish 
t3  be  identifitd  in  commending  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Mao'Uind    on    1-Js    .scholarly 
analysis,  on  his  thoughtfulness,  and  on 
the  pcrccptiveness  that  he  lins  employed 
in  discussing  this  subject  before  the  Sen- 
ate.    He   sneaks  for  many  Members   of 
the  U.S.  Senate, 
la  the  dav;-.  ahead  I  bdievj  all  of  us 


^vho  share  the  Senator's  opinion  on  this 
important  question  will  look  to  him  for 
increasing  guidance  and  to  aeprescnt  us 
in  this  important  struggle,  ^gain.  I  wish 
oersonally  to  commend  the  Senator,  and 
to  express  the  appreciation  cf  the  people 
jf  Massachusetts  fo?'  the  contribution 
vhich  he  has  made. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thanH  the  dislin- 
suished  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  know  that  v.ith  his  counsel,  as- 
sistance and  advice  the  fislit  aioinst  the 
rotten  borough  amondmentK  will  be  far 
less  arduous.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  di.stinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  wbo  bears  such 
a  cherished  name  in  this  Nation.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  watch  his  work  in  the 
JudiciaiT  Committee.  I  wat  happy  to  be 
one  of  those  who  worked  with  him  in  his 
recent  efforts  to  build  a  stronger  voting 
rights  bill,  which  v.c  accomplished.  His 
v.'ork  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  I 
know  that  his  leadership  and  lis  help  in 
the  vei-y  important  fi'^ht  ahead  could  very 
v.-ell  m?an  the  difTereiice  fcclv.cen  suc- 
cess and  failure.  I  am  highly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  Spnator  would 
take  the  time  to  be  present!  and  to  com- 
ment on  my  speech.  1 

THE    AT.LEGFD    TT.DES*\L     /|N'AI.OCY 

The  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  point  to  the  fact  that  whatever 
the  views  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  the 
fact  is  that  they  established  a  union  in 
which  representation  in  the  Senate  was 
apportioned  equally  to  each  State,  re- 
gardless of  population.  They  point  out 
that  Nevada,  with  a  population  of  some 
450,000  has  2  Senators,  the  same  as 
New  York  with  a  populatloi|  of  more  than 
17  million. 


Those  favoring  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  argue  that  there  is  "a  Federal 
analogy"  between  the  States  and  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  coun- 
ties and  State  governments  on  the  other. 
I  l>elieve  a  study  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  Constitutional  Convention  clearly 
shovvs  that  such  an  analogy  is  inaccurate 
and  deceptive. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  that  the  com- 
position of  the  U.S.  Senate  represented 
the  "great  compromise"  of  the  Conven- 
tion v.hich  drafted  our  Constitution. 
The  initial  discussion  at  the  Convention 
was  based  entirely  on  the  'Virginia  plan 
which  would  have  apportioned  scats  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  substan- 
tially on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  great  compromise,  permitting 
equal  representation  of  States  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  was  adopted  by  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  only  after  the  open 
threat  of  Delaware,  and  the  veiled 
threats  of  New  Jersey  and  several  other 
of  the  small  States  to  withdraw  from  the 
Ccnvention  and  make  aUiance  with  a 
forcirn  power  if  they  were  not  given 
equal  representation  at  least  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  rca.sons  for  the  great  compromise 
v.cre  summarized  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention. 
Said  Gerry : 

\Vc  -.vere.  however,  in  .1  peculiar  situation. 
We  v,-crc  neither  the  same  nation  nor  dif- 
fiTcivt  nations.  We  ought  not.  thc-cfore.  to 
pursue  the  one  or  the  other  of  inese  iders 
too  clo-.ely.  If  no  compromise  should  take 
place,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  A 
secession  would  take  place,  for  Fome  gentle- 
men recni  decided  on  it:  two  dilTcrcnt  plans 
will  be  proposed,  and  the  result  no  man 
cou'id  foresee.  If  we  do  not  come  to  some 
agreement  among  ourscl%cs  some  foreign 
sword  will  prohably  do  the  work  for  us. 


This  ejiplanation  of  the  great  compro- 
mise demonstrates,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr,  Pr.o^T.iirEl  so  well  stated 
in  his  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, that  there  is  no  valid  Federal  anal- 
ogy.   The  Senator  said: 

The  states  created  the  tJnitcd  States.  In 
doing  so  they  reserved  mvirh  aiuhority  and 
po-.ver  to  themselves.  And  the  representa- 
tion of  the  States  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  can  in  fact  be  justified  on  the 
Federal  principle.  This  principle  of  fcderal- 
i<^m  is  a  vital  ingredient  of  American  lib- 
erty. But  it  would  be  rldiculons  to  apply  It 
to  cou'.itics  or  towns.  Noljody  pretends  that 
counties  or  cities  within  a  State  have  such 
a  rcridual  of  power.  They  are  creatures  o: 
the  State,  administrative  units  that  can  be 
abolished  or  created  by  the  State  lepisln- 
ture.  Thry  cxirt  to  provide  an  orderly 
fr.-mcwork  lor  the  adr.iini.stration  of  laws 
and  the  provisions  of  services.  If  and  when 
th2y  prove  too  cumbersome  or  ineiTcctive 
the-  can  be.  and  often  are.  replaced  by  units 
of  government  m^^re  rcalistic.iliy  attuned  to 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PRoxMirEl  has  ably  demonstrated  that 
the  Federal  analogy  is  a  false  analogy.  ^ 

Tl:ia  only  fair  analogy  between  the  13 
States  and  the  United  States  would  be  if 
the  countries  of  Europe  today  were  to  get 
together  in  a  constitutional  convention 
and  agree  to  unite  in  one  United  States  of 
Europe  and  have  a  bicameral  legislature 
with  an  upper  house  in  which  each 
country   would    be   represented   equally. 
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and  a  lower  house,  established  according 
to  population.  But  to  say  that  a  county 
has  the  same  relationship  tc  a  State  as  a 
State  has  to  a  federation  of  sovereign 
states  is  completely  misleading.  A  State 
can  draw  and  redraw  county  boundary 
lines  any  time  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

BOTH  HOUSES  OF  THE  LEGISLATURES  OF  THE 
THIRTFEN  ORTGINAI.  STATES  WERE  FAIRLY  AP- 
PORTIONED 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  did  not 
apply  the  Federal  analogy  to  the  com- 
position of  State  legislatures.  In  almost 
every  case,  both  Houses  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  our  Thirteen  Original  States 
were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion or  substantially  on  the  basis  of 
population.  This  point  is  so  important, 
Mr.  President,  to  an  understanding  of  the 
reappoitionment  problem  that  I  think  it 
is  worth  dwelling  on  for  just  a  moment. 

The  highly  respected  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  the  Congress  established  during 
President  Eisenhower's  administration, 
has  studied  the  apportionment  of  our 
colonial  and  early  State  legislatures  in 
depth.  The  Commission  found  that 
Pennsylvania  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Colony  to  adopt  population  as 
the  basis  for  legislative  representation. 
The  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776 
provided  for  a  unicameral  legislature  in 
which  seats  were  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population.  The  revised  Pennsylvania 
constitution  of  1790  established  a  bicam- 
eral legislature  in  which  population  was 
the  sole  basis  for  representation  in  both 
houses. 

Following  the  lead  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  South  Carolina  adopted 
population  as  the  basis  for  representa- 
tion in  both  houses  of  their  legislatures 
and  Georgia  adopted  it  as  the  basis  for 
apportionment  in  its  unicameral  legis- 
lature. 

While  colonial  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  departed  somewhat  from 
strict  population  as  the  basis  for  repre- 
sentation for  one  house  of  their  bicameral 
legislatures,  they  did  not  depart  very  far. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  each 
town  was  entitled  to  a  representative  but 
towns  of  more  than  150  persons  were 
given  additional  representation  in  ac- 
cordance with  population. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  Maryland,  accorded 
representation  on  the  basis  of  political 
subdivisions.  The  Advisory  Commission 
points  out: 

If  the  1790  poptilation  figures  of  these 
five  States  (Delaware.  New  Jersey.  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia)  are  consid- 
ered it  appears  that  representation  based 
upon  a  county  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
distribution  of  the  State's  population. 

In  other  words  at  that  time  when  the 
Colonies  determined  the  boundai-y  lines 
of  their  counties,  they  did  so  to  provide 
substantially  equal  population  in  each 
county. 

NORTHWEST    ORDINANCE 

While  the  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nized population  as  the  primary  basis  for 
apportionment  in  both  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
they  extended  that  rule,  even  more 
strictly,  to  the  States  sub.sequently  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union. 


The  Northwest  Ordinance  adopted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  in  1787  pro- 
vided : 

The  inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  be 
always  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus;  of  trial  by  jury;  of  a  pro- 
portionate representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of   the   common   law. 

The  Continental  Congress  thus  treated 
equal  representation  as  a  fundamental 
right,  of  the  same  importance  as  the 
great  writ  or  jury  trial. 

NEW  STATES  FKOM   1740  TO   1889 

The  principle  of  fair  representation 
did  not  die  with  the  founding  of  the  Un^ 
ion  or  the  passage  of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance. All  but  2  of  the  20  States  which 
joined  the  Union  between  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  Civil 
War  considered  population  to  be  the 
sole  basis  for  legislative  representation 
in  both  houses  of  their  State  legislatures. 
Prof.  Robert  B.  McKay,  associate  dean 
of  New  York  University  Law  School,  and 
a  noted  authority  on  reapportionment, 
has  reported  that  between  1790,  when 
Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and 
1899  when  Montana  was  admitted  nearly 
100  years  later,  every  State  entered  the 
Union  with  a  constitution  providing  for 
representation  based  principally  on  pop- 
ulation in  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the  Advisory 
Commission  concluded: 

Population  as  the  sole  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  is 
not  a  new  revolutionary  doctrine.  To  the 
contrary,  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  Republic, 
it  tended  to  be  the  rule  with  otlier  bases  con- 
stituting the  exception.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other. 36  of  our  50  States  had  provided  in 
their  constitutions  that  population  would  be 
the  primary  basis  for  representation  of  both 
houses  In  the  legislattire.  Twenty-seven  of 
these  States  provided  that  it  should  be  the 
sole  basis.  This  has  been  an  extremely  un- 
comfortable fact  for  those  who  contend  that 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Republic  were 
swept  away  by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
of  1964. 

I.  therefore,  conclude,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  was  entirely 
correct  when,  in  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
it  characterized  reliance  on  the  Federal 
analogy  argument  as  an  "after-the-fact 
rationalization." 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    MALAPPORTIONMENT 

Since  the  legislatures  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  States  and  the  States  admitted 
to  the  Union  prior  to  the  Civil  War  were 
based  primarily  on  population  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  why  do  we  have 
a  reapportionment  problem  today?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  history  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

The  Civil  War  accelerated  the  rate  at 
which  we  were  becoming  an  industrial- 
ized society.  As  factories  were  built  and 
men  were  needed  to  tend  the  machines, 
more  and  more  of  our  grandfathers  left 
their  farms  and  villages  to  come  to  the 
cities.  As  the  cities  grew  and  the  agri- 
cultural areas  declined  in  population, 
the  State  legislatures  became  increas- 
ingly malapportioned. 

Rural  legislators  responded  to  this 
shift  of  population  to  urban  areas  in 
two   ways:    In   many  States,  including 


such  populous  States  as  California,  Illi- 
nois. Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  apportionment  for- 
mulas were  revised  to  preserve  legisla- 
tive control  in  the  rural  areas.  These 
formulas  were  then  locked  into  the  State 
constitutions.  With  continuing  popula- 
tion shifts,  the  number  of  legislators  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  return 
to  apportionment  based  on  population 
continued  to  increase.  Change  thus  be- 
came'i9.  virtual  impossibility. 

Where  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tional formula  was  not  practicable,  a 
number  of  State  legislatures  simply 
ignored  the  State  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  periodic  reapportionment. 
Tennessee,  from  whence  came  Baker 
against  Cart,  and  Alabama,  the  source  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  were  such  States. 
And  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  my 
own  State,  repeatedly  ignored  popular 
referendums  calling  for  a  constitutional 
convention  for  fear  it  might  lead  to 
reapportionment. 

We  can  summarize  the  history  of 
American  legislative  apportionment  with 
three  simple  statements:  First,  histori- 
cally, both  houses  of  nearly  all  of  our 
State  legislatures  were  apportioned 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  poptilation : 
second,  the  shift  of  population  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  created  malappor- 
tionment; third,  this  system  of  unequal 
representation  was  deliberately  perpe- 
trated by  rural  legislators  who  resisted 
the  loss  of  their  seats  and  power. 


II. 


PHILOSOPHIC   OBJECTIONS  TO 
MALAPPORTIONMENT 


My  second  set  of  reasons  for  opposing 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  that  these  amendments  are 
inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  repre- 
sentative, democratic  government. 

MALAPPORTIONMENT    FRUSTRATES    MAJOBITT 

RULE 
1 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  John  Locke 
argued  that  the  legitimacy  of  any  gov- 
ernment rests  ultimately  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the'  governed.  This  basic  prin- 
ciple distinguishes  our  free  and  open  so- 
ciety from  totalitarian  dictatorships.  In 
a  representative  democracy  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  expressed  through  the 
election  of  representatives.  Unless  some 
people  are  more  worthy  of  representation 
that>  others,  it  must  follow  that  each  citi- 
zen should  have  an  equal  voice  in  electing 
his  repi-esentatives. 

Since  1776,  our  Nation  has  rejected  the 
notion  that  some  people  are  more  worthy 
of  representation  than  others.  A  funda- 
mental axiom  of  our  political  faith  is 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  To  give 
some  people  a  greater  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  representatives  is  to  make 
them  more  equal. 

We  recall,  with  a  smile,  the  wonderful 
satire  of  Communist  ideology  by  the 
noted  essayist,  George  Orwell.  In  his 
book  "Animal  Farm,"  the  barnyard  was 
communized  and  leadership  devolved 
upon  the  pigs.  The  pigs  soon  acquired 
the  best  food,  the  best  accommodations 
in  the  barn  and  freedom  from  work. 
This  pseudo-egalitarian  barnyard  society 
was  built  upon  the  slogan  "All  Animals 
Are  Equal — But  Some  Animals  Are  More 
Equal  Than  Others." 
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I  submit  that  our  malapportioned  leg- 
islatures rest  upon  the  same  perversion 
of  democratic  theory.  The  fact  is  that 
some  people  in  our  society  are  more  equal 
because  they  have  gi-eater  representation 
in  our  legislatures.  Like  the  leaders  of 
"Animal  Farm."  they  use  their  inequality 
and  privileges  to  secure  for  themselves 
better  roads,  lower  taxes,  and  the  other 
privileges  and  perquisites  of  power. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  correct  in 
stating  in  Reynolds  against  Sims: 

Le-'^islators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
ncrcs.  Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farxTis  or  cities  or  economic  interests. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTJTION     2    THREATENS 

MiNOErry  rights 

The  proponents  of  the  rotten  borough 
amendments  argue  that  the  proposed 
aniendments  embody  the  principle  of 
consent  of  the  governed,  for  under  the 
language  of  that  resolution  no  legisla- 
ture could  be  malapportioned  unless  the 
apportionment  scheme  were  approved  by 
the  people  of  the  State  in  a  popular  ref- 
erendum. I  suggest  that  this  is  also  at 
variance  with  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions. Equally  important  as  the  con- 
cept of  majority  rule  is  the  principle  of 
minority  rights.  Our  Bill  of  Rights — 
our  first  10  amendm.ents — catalogs  a 
host  of  rights  which  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, no  majority,  however  large,  can 
take  away  from  the  minority. 

This  point  was  ably  made  by  Ameri- 
can University  professor,  Royce  Hanson, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee.  Professor 
Hanson  pointed  out : 

We  could,  by  con.<5titutional  amendment, 
only  dissimilar  in  scope  from  the  present 
proposed  amendment,  have  the  Constitution 
read:  "Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
prohibit  a  State  from  doing  anything  it 
p'.eases  so  long  as  its  actions  shall  be  ap- 
proved in  a  referendum  by  the  people  of 
such  State."  Few,  I  think  would  applaud 
such  an  amendment.  The  reason  is  that 
■we  consider  some  personal  rights  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  majority  at  any  time. 

I  believe  that  the  right  of  fair  repre- 
sentation is  a  fundamental  right,  just  as 
fundamental  as  the  right  of  free  speech 
or  trial  by  jury.  It  should  not  be 
abridged  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  First, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  remarks  today.  This 
is  a  vitally  important  mitter.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  press 
and  the  general  public  in  the  period  of 
the  last  few  months.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  performed  a  distinct 
public  service  by  bringing  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  the  way 
he  has.  His  speech  should  be  read  not 
only  by  all  Senators,  but  also  by  people 
across  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  would 
be  important  not  only  for  the  present 
generation  of  Americans,  but  for  many 
generations  hereafter,  so  the  Senator  is 
making  a  major  contribution  by  his 
speech  today.  I  am  sorry  that  he  must 
deliver  it  at  this  late  hour,  because  I 
know  there  was  great  interest  in  it.  How- 


ever, I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  the 
speech  and  understand  the  implications 
of  the  amendments,  not  only  for  us  but 
for  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, as  well.  I 

I  should  hke  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  some  questions.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect and,  indeed,  most  ironic,  consider- 
ing the  efforts  we  are  making  in  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  minorities,  that  those 
amendments  would  divest  many  minority 
groups  throughout  the  United  States  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  take  part  in  public 
affairs? 

J.Ir.  TYDINGS.     The  ScUator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.     He  points  out  one  of 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  adoption 
of  these  amendments.     As  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall 
pointed  out  in  testimony  bel'crc  our  com- 
mittee, it  would  permit  tho  people  of  a 
State  to  dilute  and  diminish  the  fran- 
chise of  minority  groups— particularly 
Negro  minorities.   There  would  be  a  great 
many    opportunities    to    dtecnfranchisc 
persons  who  are  not  white.     In  a  sense, 
there   could  be   continued   double   dis- 
crimination.   Not  only  are  some  of  cur 
Negro  citizens  denied  the  risht  to  vote  or 
discouraged  from  voting,  but  if  they  live 
in  cities,  and  most  of  them  do.  their  vote 
when  cast  is  often  worth  less  than  that  of 
a  rural  voter.    The  Senator's  point  is  ex- 
tremely well  made.    It  is  vary  pertinent. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    Ls  it  not 
also  correct  to  say  that  although  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendments  say  they  arc 
designed  to  help  those  who  live  in  rural 
areas — those  who  in  the  past  have  had 
a  considerable  role  in  their  Btatc  legisla- 
tm-es — the  amendments  could,  if  agreed 
to,   i-esult   in  the   urban    xYsidents   and 
other  groups  getting  together  to  disen- 
franchise those  who  live  in  rural  area.s. 
not  only  for  a  few  years,  but  for  many 
decades  to  come'' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Absolutely.  The  door 
would  be  openea.  If  the  majority  could 
select  the  group  to  be  favored,  an  urban 
majority  could  decide  to  disenfranchise 
a  rural  area.  To  say  that  b  majority  of 
persons  of  a  Slate  have  the  right  to  se- 
lect a  pet  group  and  say  that  their  vote 
shall  be  worth  10,  15,  20,  or  30  times  as 
much  as  any  other  group  would  open  up 
the  door  to  many  problems. 

It  is  ironic,  but  the  amecdment  spon- 
sored by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
could  inure  to  the  dicadvantace  of  the 
particular  group  they  represent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Will 
there  not  also  be  a  problem  not  only  as 
to  what  minority  groups  might  be  dis- 
enfranchised but  also  as  to  what  minor- 
ity groups  will  be  singled  cwt  for  protec- 
tion? Is  it  to  be  those  who  have  blond 
hair  in  a  particular  State;  those  who 
have  blue  eyes;  those  who  live  in  com- 
munities having  a  population  under 
5,000;  those  who  live  in  communities 
having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more? 
Will  it  be  to  help  Negroes,  Catholics, 
Jews,  or  Protestants?  What  eroup  would 
be  selected  under  such  an  amendment, 
if  it  were  agreed  to,  to  be  the  minority 
group  that  would  be  protected  in  a  par- 
ticular, special  way?  Will  that  not  be 
a  great  problem? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Absolutely.    This  Is 
a  great  danger. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  a  wide  background.  He  ably 
presented  the  case  of  Gray  against  San- 
ders before  the  Supreme  Court.  Ob- 
viously he  has  done  his  homework  and 
knows  the  subject  of  reapportionment 
backward  and  forward. 

There  are  no  guidelines,  no  standards 
in  the  Dirksen  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment refers  vasuely  to  "factors  other 
tiian  population."  A  mischievous  legis- 
lature—snd  there  liave  been  many  of 
them — could  enact  all  sorts  of  schemes 
to  deprive  groups  of  representation  or 
to  give  pet  groups  over  representation. 
Particularly  in  the  South,  it  would  be 
easy  to  set  up  educational  standards  or 
a  standard  of  property  ownership,  or  an- 
other kind  of  standard,  to  disenfranchise 
effectively  the  Negro  voters.  That  could 
easily  be  done.  The  Senator's  point  is 
well  made. 

Mr.  KErJNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
read  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  has  made  his  points  elo- 
quently. I  w^anted  to  stress  some  of 
them  and  to  say  al.so  that  the  Senator 
from  Man-iand  is  performing  a  highly 
useful  public  service. 

D'lring  the  la.st  few  months,  not  much 
public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
subject.  Hearings  v.ere  held  before  the 
subcommittee  of  wh!ch  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh]  is  chairman.  A 
number  of  witnesses  were  heard.  How- 
ever, those  hearings  received  little  at- 
tention. 

I  look  back  to  1962  and  19G3,  when 
certain  other  constitutional  amendments 
were  being  proposed  and  considered 
across  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  tho  felt  need  to  overioile  certain 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Again, 
these  proposed  amendments  gained  sup- 
port throughout  the  United  States  until 
the  spotlight  of  public  attention  was 
throv/n  on  them.  When  their  weak- 
nesses were  exposed,  they  were  dropped 
or  defeated.  But  for  a  while  those 
amendments  had  great  mcmcntum. 
Then  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  spoke  out  on  them.  Anthony 
Lewis,  of  the  New  York  Times,  wrote 
about  them.  IMany  speeches  were  given 
an,d  many  letters  were  written  to  explain 
the  proposed  amendments  and  their  im- 
phcations.  After  all  that  occurred,  those 
who  advocated  such  amendments  were 
unable  to  proceed  further  with  them. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
today  is  performing  the  same  kind  of 
function  and  the  same  kind  of  imblic 
service  by  focusing  attention  en  there 
amendments,  so  tJiat  everyone  may  con- 
sider them. 

I  hope  that  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  not  only  bo 
read  by  all  Senators  and  Representatives, 
but  al.so  by  people  across  the  country  so 
that  if  one  of  the  proposed  amendments 
is  agreed  to,  it  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered and  everyone  will  understand  its 
imphcation  and  what  it  might  lead  to. 
and  what  would  be  the  result  throusb- 
out  the  United  States  if  it  v.-erc  ratified. 
In  my  judgment  we  made  a  major  step 
forward,  and  a  real  revolution  took  place 
in  1961.  1962,  and  1963  in  the  arguments 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  these  ques- 
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tiolis  ana  in  the  dccisiohs  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  believe  that  if  one  of  the  proposed 
amt  ndments  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  a  .'^tcp  backward.  I  believe  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Ty- 
iiiNGsl,  ^^ho  has  led  this  fight,  is  owed 
a  gVeat  debt  by  all  of  us. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  commend  the 
Senator;  and  I  thank  him  on  behalf 
cJl  the  people  of  the  Un.icd  States. 

iliv.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
jhdnk  the  di£tin:4uished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  kind  words.  I  b3li?ve 
that  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  purpose 
or  the  address  is  to  ah^tt  Members  of 
Corigrcs.s,  Senators,  and.  ihdced.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  State.g,  to  tlie  tragic 
consequences  of  adoption  of  these  rot- 
ten! borough  amendments. 

"ihese  are  the  first  con.stitutional 
amendments  which  would;  limit  the  fran- 
;chiie  since  the  founding  of  our  Republic. 
This  would  be  the  first  real  stop  back- 
\xAV6.  in  human  riglits  and  the  denio- 
tratic  concent  of  our  GDVcrnment. 
\  I  ilioiJe  the  Senate  will  think  long  and 
hard  bciorc  agreeing  to  the  inclusion  of 
Euch  an  amendment  in  the  Federal  Con- 

tiLution. 

THE   WIDENED    rR.\ricKISC 

Tlie  principle  of  fair  representation  is 
Beeply  imbedded  in  the  political  history 
of  this  country.  The  entire  course  of 
our  constitutionnl  development  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Vot- 
Ijlg  Rights  Act  of  1965,  is  a  history  of 
Mdeninrr  th3  franchi.se. 

We  have  adopted  five  amendments  to 
our  Constitution  which  expand  tiie  fran- 
chise: the  15th  amcndmen.t  guarantees 
^il  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  vote  regardless  of  race  or  color;  the 
hth  amendment  provides  for  the  direct 
tlectiDn  of  U.S.  Senators;  the  19th 
iamendment  extends  tht  franchise  to 
JR-omcn.  The  23rd  amendment  allows 
f-esidents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Vote  for  President:  and  the  24ih  amend- 
ment outlaws  the  poll  tax  in  Federal 
■elections. 

I  Tills  session,  v."c  have  been  dcf'iily  con- 
Iccrned  witli  implcmLntiug  tiie  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  instn-e  that  Negroes 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  Union  can  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage.  What  a  mock':>i-y 
It  would  be,  Mr.  Piesidont,  if  the  same 
Congress  whicli  adopts  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  were  to  appr.ovc  and 
forward  to  the  States  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  rre.'-tabiishes  the 
rotten  bDrouali  and  deprives  those  of  our 
citizens,  olack  and  white,  who  live  in 
the  suburbs  and  cities  Of  their  riglit  to 
equal  representation  in  our  legislatures. 

ni.       TKE    PKOPOSED     AMENDTVIEXTS    .\RE    TECH- 

N'lCAl.t.Y     DEFr.CTIVE 

My  third  set  of  principal  objections  to 
the  rotten  borough  a:nendmcnts  lies  in 
the  language  of  the  amendments  them- 
selves. The  four  amendments  pending 
before  our  subcommitioe  vary  somewhat 
in  thc'r  langunge.  For  the  .sake  of  sim- 
plicity, I  will  deal  here  only  with  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN-'s  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  2. 
Jt  is  the  resolution  that  appears  to  com- 
mand the  most  support  and  is  also  the 
6ne  that  raises  tlie  most  serious  legal 
And  policy  problems. 


JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

The  first  sentence  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  is  deceptively  simple.  It 
reads;  "The  right  and  power  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  the  legislature 
of  a  State  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  shall  remain  in  the 
people  of  that  State." 

There  lurks  in  this  simple  language  a 
fundamental  constitutional  problem.  If 
the  right  and  power  to  apportion  a  State 
legislature  remains  "in  the  people"  what 
role,  if  any,  can  the  courts  play  in  en- 
forcing tile  guarantee  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause? 

In  his  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Dirksen  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  intention  to  remove  the 
power  of  Federal  courts  to  review  State 
appoi't.onmcnt  p'ans.  If  that  is  liis  in- 
tention, hov.'cver,  one  can  only  wonder 
what  the  purpose  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  amendment  might  be.  I,  for  one, 
am  very  concerned  that  notwithstand- 
inv;  Senator  Dirksek's  di.sc"aimer,  the 
sentence  might  be  read  by  the  comts  as 
precluding  judicial  review.  If  this  is  the 
ca:^e,  there  would  be  no  effective  way  to 
insure  tiiat  the  State  leci.slatures  live  up 
to  the  requirements  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2.  We  would,  in  short,  be  back 
v.iicre  we  were  before  Baker  a:Tain^t  Carr. 
with  no  effective  remedy  for  malappor- 
tionment, however  gross,  and  with  no 
way  to  test  whether  the  referendum 
procedures  specified  in  the  r.mendment 
had  been  met. 

F.\C10ilS  OTHCr.  Ti:.'.X  FOPUL.\TION  NOT  DEFINED 

Even  if  the  first  sentence  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  v.-erc  eiiminated,  the 
balance  of  the  proposed  text  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. The  second  sentence  be- 
gins: 'Nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall 
prohibit  the  people  from  apportioning 
one  house  of  a  bicameral  legii~lature  on 
the  basis  of  factors  ether  than  popula- 
tion." I  have  sat,  Mr.  President,  through 
m.any  days  cf  lest'mrny  by  proponents  of 
tliis  amendment  and  have  yet  to  find  out 
what  these  "factors  '  are. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  al'.ow  one  house 
of  a  bicameral  legisL-.ture  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  factors  oiher  than 
population  without  any  definition,  limi- 
tation or  enumeration  of  what  those  fac- 
tors may  be  would  be  an  invitation  to 
caprice,  to  prejudice,  and  to  chaos. 

R.\rE   AS    A    FACTOR 

My  principal  fear  is  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  some  of  our  States  might  overtly 
or  covertly  embody  the  race  factor  into 
their  apportionment  plan.  I  find  noth- 
ing in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  It  pre- 
vent P.  State  from  apportioning  repre- 
sentation in  its  senate  among  the  white 
voters  of  tlie  State  or  giving  unequal 
representation  to  areas  where  v.hite  per- 
sons are  in  the  majority.  Wliile  such  ac- 
tion is  today  prohibited  by  tlic  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  I  am  dee;ily  concerned 
that  the  adoption  of  a  rotten  borcuf^h 
amendment  could  be  construed  by  Uie 
Courtis  as  an  mii^licd  repeal  of  th.c  14th 
and  15th  amendments  with  respect  to 
ai)iX)rt.ionmcnt.  As  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  Robert  Kennedy,  has 
pointed  out.  the  only  purpose  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  is  to  carve  out  an  ex- 
ception to  tlic  equal  protection  clai:sc  of 


the  14th  amendment  as  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  reapportion- 
ment^ases. 

Even  if  race  were  not  explicity  or  ob- 
\i0ust7  used  to  disenfranchise  Negroes, 
what  is  there  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2  to  prevent  a  State  from  apportioning 
mem^frship  in  its  senate  on  the  basis 
of  education,  or  ownership  of  property? 
Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  t:ic  Civil 
Rights  D'vision,  has  demonstrated  that 
either  of  these  factors  would  in  many 
of  01^  States  effectively  disenfranchise 
Negrties  and  ether  economically  and  so- 
cialls'i  disadvantaged  groups.  He  testi- 
fied ;i 

If  ^iroperty  qualifications  are  used,  for 
exanr-.^le.  only  three  out  of  eight  noiiwhite 
housesjiolds  owned  their  o^'.n  homes  in  1960, 
as  co!iip;:red  to  five  out  of  eight  white  housc- 
holdere.  These  are  natior-al  :.gures.  tl^e  dis- 
parity, would  be  much  greater  fcr  the  ."Scuth- 
crn  St.-tes.  In  terms  of  eriucation.  m  19G0 
the  riedian  school  years  completed  for  whites 
was  >C.9,  while  the  ccmp.-.rah'e  figure  lor 
liOr.w'lites  W.1S  8.2  years;  C.7  percent  cif  the 
v.liitqg  in  the  cotintry  hrre  hr.d  le^s  thrn 
5  yo.-js  cf  elementary  school,  but  this  w.-.s 
true  hi  19C0  of  23  percent  of  the  nonwhites. 
Similar  disp.irities  crin  bo  found  In  any 
educCtionat  Et".r.cl'.rc5  that  is  chosen  And 
they  -jjsn  be  ma'.tiplicd  ;n  terms  of  any  ecc- 
nonilj.  social,  oi  even  recional  interests,  ret 
rci.  t(td  t-o  population,  whicii  might  be  used 
as  a  i«st  ot  representation. 

PoV  these  reasons.  M^  President.  I 
siibniit  that  reapportionment  is  a  civil 
rights  issue.  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  of 
the  NAACP  told  our  committee  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  support  for  the  rotten 
borough  amendments  comes  from  those 
who  oppose  political  equality  for  Ne- 
groe.?.  It  would  be  ironic,  indeed  tragic, 
if  the  same  Congress  which  takes  long 
overdue  action  to  enfranchise  the  Negro, 
were  also  to  authorize  the  effective  disen- 
frfnciiisement,  through  unfair  appor- 
tionment, of  millions  of  Negroes  and 
other  m.inoritv  rroups. 

Tlve  pos«;ibiiity  of  racially  motivated 
malapportionment  exists  in  fact  and  not 
in  fancy.  The  C\\\\  Rights  Commission 
has  found  in  its  1961  voting  study  that 
there  is  a  close  relation.shJp  between  mal- 
apportionm.ent  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion.; Prof.  V.  O.  Key.  a  noted  au- 
thority on  southern  politics,  has  obsened 
that  "by  the  overrepresentation  of  rural 
counties  in  State  lecislatui-es  the  whites 
of  the  black  belts  gain  an  extremely  dis- 
proportionate strength  in  State  lawmak- 
ing." In  Louisiana,  for  example,  th.e 
Civil  Rights  Commis.'^ion  found  in  19(30 
that  certain  rural  parishes  in  northern 
Louu--iana  had,  on  a  straiglrt  popula- 
tion basis,  six  or  seven  times  as  much 
representation  as  selected  urban  par- 
islies.  In  th.ese  rural  parishes  few  if 
any  Negroes  voted,  while  in  the  urban 
areas  tlie  nonwhite  voting  rcpistration 
was  quite  high.  As  a  result,  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting  magiiified  tlic  mal- 
apporliomnent  and  tlic  whites  in  ruroil 
areas  were  effectively  ovcrroprc6cnt<?d  by 
a  fr.ctor  of  12  or  14  to  1.  Tliis  nialappor- 
tioninent  serves  to  intensify  the  r.ici:.l 
crisis  in  tl:e  South,  for.  as  Professor  Key 
lias  obsoiTcd,  these  overrerrescntcd 
black  belt  areas  arc  "in  general  tho  mo«t 
consen'ative  and  irreconcilable  en  the 
Necro  issue." 
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OrHFR    INVIDIOUS    FACTORS 

While  race  is  the  most  obvious  and 
most  invidious  -factor  other  than  pop- 
ulation" that  might  be  employed  in  ap- 
portioning a  State  legislature,  there  are 
in  many  States  other  factors,  such  as  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  and  wealth,  which 
could  be  employed  to  disenfranchise  an 
unpopular  minority.  When  one  looks  at 
V.  hat  Justice  Clark  called  the  "topsy- 
turvical"  apportionment  plans  of  many 
of  our  States  one  has  little  confidence 
that  the  nonpopulation  factors  that 
might  be  employed  would  be  reasonable, 
or  fair. 

Nor  is  the  problem  of  disenfranchising 
minority  groups  through  malapportion- 
ment limited  to  the  South.  In  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894 
a  rural  delegate  argued  for  malappor- 
tionment in  the  following  terms: 

.1  say  without  fear  of  contriidiction  that 
the  aver.Tge  citizen  in  the  rural  district  is 
superior  in  intelligence,  superior  in  morality, 
.sttpcrior  in  self-government,  to  the  averai^e 
cit"izen  in  the  great  Cities  *  *  *  |WIe  *  '  * 
liave  no  Emma  Goldbergs  and  no  Herr  Mosts. 

Another  delegate  to  the  same  conven- 
tion declared:  "The  people  in  our  big 
cities  are  unfit  for  citizenship."  More 
recently,  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
stated: 

Today  the  greatest  threat  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions, to  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, find  ultimately  to  freedom  itself,  lies 
in  our  big  cities.  They  are  populated  for  the 
most  part  with  the  mass  man,  devoid  of  in- 
telligence, and  devoid  of  civic  repponsibiUty. 


THE   trP.BAN    E,\CKI  ASH 

There  is  also  inherent  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  the  possibility  thsrt  the  ma- 
jority's power  to  apportion  on  the  basis 
of  factors  other  than  population  may  be 
turned  against  a  rural  minority.  I  am 
convinced  from  the  hearings  that  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  support  it  Ije- 
cause  they  hope  and  expect  that  in  some 
States  an  urban-suburban  majority  will 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  more  than 
equal  representation  to  rural  interests. 
But  it  is  also  possible  for  a  coalition  of 
urban  voters  to  assign  to  themselves 
more  than  equal  representation. 

Once  an  urban-suburban  majority 
takes  control  of  a  legislature  under  a  rot- 
teii  borough  amendment  it,  too.  could  re- 
apportion upon  "factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation." An  urban-suburban  majority 
would  thus  have  power  to  accord  rural 
interests  less  representation  than  that 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  on  a 
strict  population  basis. 

Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold  of  Harvard 
Law  School  has  written  in  opposition  to 
a  reapportionment  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  the  longrun  consequences  of 
malapportionment  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Dean  Griswold  said: 
As  the  country  grows  and  as  there  are  pop- 
ulation shifts,  as  once  rural  areas  become 

urban,  and  as  son-.e  urban  areas  have  fewer 
people  becati.se  their  populations  move  to  the 
country,  we  might  end  up  v.'ith  a  wholly  un- 
expected pattern  of  political  control. 

In  short,  by  accident  or  by  design  those 
who  now  favor  the  rotten  borough  could 
find  that  they  ultimately  receive  less,  not 
more,  than  equal  representation. 


WHICH    PET    MINORITV 

Another  point  which  concerns  me 
about  the  use  of  the  phrase  "factors  other 
than  population,"  is  that  it  gives  the 
voters  of  a  State  carte  blanche  to  choose 
which  pet  minority  they  will  favor.  Some 
of  the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  have  suggested  a  need  for  appor- 
tionment on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  farmers,  mining  concerns,  or 
lumbering  enterprises.  But  when  wc  look 
closely  at  a  State  we  invariably  find  there 
are  a  mulLitude  of  inierests. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland,  lor  exam- 
ple, runs  the  gamut  from  tha  maritime, 
fishing,  and  poultry  interests  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  to  urban-suburbnn  con- 
stituencies in  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington areas  to  mining,  lumbering,  and 
dairy  farming  interests  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

On  what  basis  is  anyone  to  say  that  in 
the  apportionment  of  the  Maryland  Leg- 
islature the  oystering  interest  should  be 
given  greater  than  equal  reijresentation? 
How  can  we  determine  that  oysters  are 
more  important  than  coal  or  cows — or 
people?  Should  oystermen  liave  greater 
representation  than  university  profes- 
sors? Should  Catholics  have  t^rcater 
representatioii  than  Jews? 

Today,  15  rural  counties  of  Maiyland, 
containing  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
State's  population,  can  elect  a  majority 
of  our  senate.  This  apportionment  has 
been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
rural  counties  must  have  such  control  for 
protection  of  their  minority  interests. 
But  Negroes  are  a  slightly  lai'gcr  minor- 
ity in  Maryland.  They  make  up  almost 
17  percent  of  our  State's  p  ipulation.  If 
minorities  require  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  protect  their  intoreKts.  Negroes 
should  be  just  as  entitled  as  our  rural 
counties  to  elect  a  majority  in  one  hou;.e 
of  the  Maryland  legislature.  This  is,  of 
course,  absurd,  but  no  more  so  than  the 
philosophy  behind  the  rotten  borough 
amendments. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  fair  way  for 
the  majority  to  decide  which  minority 
shall  be  favored.  There  is  no  rational 
basis  for  singling  out  an  interest  or 
group  for  special  consideration.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  so  is  to  invite  appeals  to 
prejudice,  self-interest,  and  the  lowest 
form  of  political  chicanery. 

I  submit  that  the  capacity  of  a  legis- 
lature to  balance  the  diverse  interest  of 
a  great  State  rests  with  its  ability  to  re- 
flect those  interests  in  proportion  to 
their  actual  occta-rence  witl-jin  the  State. 
Thai  occurrence  can  only  ^e  measured 
fairly  and  impartially  by  tllo  number  of 
people  who  are  engaged  or  concerned 
wiLh  that  particular  enteijpiise  or  in- 
tei'esc.  ' 


.\BSENCE    OF    LIMITS    O.N    M.ALAPSORTIONMENT 

Even  if  one  could  identifc*  the  special 
interest  groups  to  which  ote  wanted  to 
accoi-d  special  privileges  and  power.  I 
believe  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  is  de- 
fective in  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
limitation  upon  the  extent  to  which  non- 
population  factors  may  be  employed. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  called  in  its  decisions  for 
mathematically  precise  lepislative  dis- 
ti-icts.      In    the   Reynolds    opinion,    the 


Court  was  careful  to  point  out  that  there 
was  I'oom  for  flexibility  in  drawing  legis- 
lative districts;  that  factors  other  than 
population — including  political  subdivi- 
sions— could  be  considered  if  they  were 
"incident  to  the  effectuation  of  a  ration- 
al state  policy." 

This  brings  us  to  the  nub  of  the  evil  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  T)ie  propo- 
nents of  the  rotten  borough  system  want 
to  be  able  to  apportion  one  hou.sc  of  a 
State  legislature  on  a  widely  di.scrimi- 
nalory  basis.  They  v.ant  to  be  able  to 
ignore  population  entirely,  and  perpetu- 
ate apportionment  schemes  which  accord 
some  voters  5,  10,  100  times  the  poliiical 
power  of  other  citizens. 

This  is  the  critical  question  on  which 
every  Senator,  every  Congressman,  and' 
every  citizen  must  search  his  conscience: 
Is  there  to  be  any  limitation  on  the  abil- 
ity of  a  State  wholly  to  disregard  popula- 
tion in  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lattue?  I  believe  our  history,  our  demo- 
cratic heritage  and  our  good,  common- 
sense  require  a  strongly  affirmative  reply. 

.^^PP.OV.\L    BY    REFERENDUM 

By  far  the  most  troublesome  language 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  is  the  re- 
quirement that  a  legislative  body  may 
not  be  malapportioned  if  "such  appor- 
tionment plan  has  been  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
stitution and  has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  thc3se  voting." 

I  previously  explained  why  I  feel  that 
it  is  contrary  to  our  historical  traditions 
and  to  democratic  theory  to  submit  so 
fundamental  an  issue  as  fair  reprei^enta- 
tion  to  majority  vote.  But  even  if  I  weic 
to  concede,  for  the  moment,  that  this 
were  an  acceptable  course,  it  seems  to  mc 
the  proposal  is  fraught  with  practical 
difficulties  and  unsuspecting  booby- 
traps. 

The  fust  practical  problem  is  how  an 
apportionment  scheme  would  come  be- 
fore the  voters.  Some  States  do  not  pro- 
vide for  refcrendums.  It  is  uncertain 
vvhethcr  in  these  States  any  apportion- 
ment scheme  would  be  stibmittcd  to  the 
voters. 

In  those  States  which  do  have  provi- 
sions for  referendums,  the  referendum 
machinery  is  scnerally  controlled  by  the 
legislature.  Only  13  States  provide  op- 
portunity for  voters  to  initiate  consti- 
tutional amendments,  while  7  others 
provide  opportunity  to  initiate  statutory 
chanucs.  In  the  remaining  30  States  the 
content  of  any  reapportionment  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  would  be  ex- 
clusively controlled  by  the  legislature. 
This  means  that  the  malai)portioned 
house  of  a  State  legislature  v.ould  con- 
trol the  content  of  any  apportionment 
plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Can 
we  realistically  expect  the  people  to  be 
given  a  fair,  effective  choice? 

The  historical  record  shows  tliat  we 
cannot.  In  1962,  for  example,  the  Colo- 
rado legislature  put  to  the  voters  two  ap- 
portionment plans.  The  so-called 
Federal  plan  gave  less  than  equal  rep- 
resentation to  the  city  of  Denver,  but 
provided  for  single  member  districts. 
The  so-called  population  plan  appor- 
tioned representatives  equally,  but  would 


have  rco.uired  all  of  Denver's  delegates  to 
run  at  larre.  A  ma.iority  of  the  citizens 
of  Colorado  includ-ng  the  residents  of 
Denver,  voted  for  the  Federal  plan,  but 
t':e  Supreme  Court  found  that  "neither 
of  the  proposed  plans  was.  in  all  proba- 
bility. Y.hiUy  acccptr.b'.e  to  tlic  voters 
in  the  p:ipu;.jus  counties."'  Other  cx- 
ninp''es  of  malapportionment  can  be 
fouVid  in  a  paper  entitled  "Majority  Rule, 
the  Initiative  and  Reapportionment"  by 
Prof.  Robert  McKay.  I  ask  unanimous 
con&c:it  that  this  paper  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  tl:e  conclu.=:i:in  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OrTICER.  Without 
objection,  i',  is  so  ordered. 

(See  cxnibit  2.  i 

Mr.  TYDIT^'GS.  Mr.  President,  the 
simple  fact  is  t.iat  the  way  a  question  is 
asked  will  often  determine  the  answer 
v.hich  is  received.  If  voters  were  asked, 
"Do  you  v.-ant  your  vote  to  have  equal 
weight  with  every  other  rjcrson's  vote?" 
we  might  v.-ell  receive  a  different  reply 
than  if  the  voters  were  asked,  "Do  you 
wish  to  protect  the  inlere.-;ts  of  rural  citi- 
zens by  according  them  extra  scats  in  the 
legislature?"  One  great  defect  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  i.s  that  in  the  30 
States  which  lack  initiative,  the  power  to 
frame  the  referendum  question  rests  ex- 
clusively with  the  rotten-borough  legis- 
lators whoso  ov.n  scats  are  at  stake. 

Wc  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Fre~ide;it,  of  the 
shortcomings  of  any  referendum  cam- 
paign. A  referendum  may  oitcn  be  the 
means  by  v.-hich  those  who  can  afford  the 
Jnammoth  costs  of  tclcvi.^ion  and  news- 
paper propaganda  can  mi.skad  t!ie  voters. 
Issues  arc  gciierally  Couched  in  highly 
technical,  legal  language  which  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  many  voters 
to  penetrate.  Clarence  Mitclieil  of  the 
KAACP  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  that 
mass  adverti-sing  can  so  twist  a  proposal 
that  the  voters — in  a  form  of  Orwellian 
double  think — actually  vote  in  favor  of 
a  proposition  they  disapprove. 

Tiicrc  is  a  very  real  po:;.-,ibility  tiiat  an 
unsuspecting  public,  weary  of  succes- 
sive referendums  and  misled  by  a  skillful 
mass  communication  campaign,  could 
be  induced  to  accept  a  ]cgi.slative  appor- 
tionment plan  v^'hich  is  less  than  fair 
and  which,  if  the  choice  were  really  free 
and  uncoerced,  they  wculd  reject. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  experience 
in  most  States  is  that  far  fewer  votes 
are  generally  cast  on  referendum  propo- 
sitions than  for  candid^ites  for  office. 
Senate  Joint  Rc.seilulion  2  spcci^cs  that 
a  m.ilapiJorticnment  plan  can  be  validly 
approved  by  a  "majority  cf  iho.^e  voting 
oil  that  issue."  This  could  v.cll  be  less 
than  a  majority  cf  tho.se  who  voted  for 
candidates  in  Vac  election,  and  ccrLainiy 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  adult  cit;i:>.:ns. 
A  dedicated  minority  could  thus,  disen- 
franchise an  ap^tnotic  or  unaware 
majority. 

The  As.'--ociitt::.n  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  simrmarixcd  the  prob- 
lems well: 

Voter  approval  may  indicate  not  satisf.ic- 
tlon  with  the  .npp  jriionmr'-.jt  propoFed.  but 
lsimp:y  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  Improvement 
over  the  existi:ig  .ipportionment. 

Even  in  those  States  which  provide  for 
initiative,  the  advocates  of  fair  repre- 


sentation would  face  great  obstacles. 
An  initiative  is  generally  proposed  by 
petition.  In  some  States  there  must  be 
sign:.tures  from  every  county,  including 
the  overreprcscnted  counties.  The  cost 
of  initiative  often  becomes  prohibitive. 
In  recent  years  an  initiative  effort  in 
Ohio  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000.  just  to 
get  the  proposition  on  t'ne  ballot. 

PEHIODIC    REVIEW 

Another  mojor  difficulty  with  the  ref- 
erendum provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2  is  that  any  proposal,  once  ap- 
proved by  the  v'ters,  could  become  frozen 
and  uncorrectable.  Let  us  assume,  for 
example,  that  in  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land the  voters  were  to  approve  in  a  popu- 
lar referendum  a  reapportionment  plan 
that  was  reasonable  in  the  light  cf  to- 
day's population  distribution.  Ten  or 
twenty  years  from  novv'  that  apportion- 
ment may  very  well  be  unreasonable. 
The  proposed  amendment  provides  no 
machinery  whereby  the  apportionment 
plan  could  be  pci-icdically  resubmitted 
for  voter  approval. 

IV.  pr..\CTic.-L  c"jrcTioNS 

I  would  like  nov\-,  Mr.  President,  to 
turn  to  wliat  I  shall  term  the  "practical 
objections"  to  the  rotten  borough  amend- 
ments. 

TREND    TO    TEDIZR'L    PKCCP-AMS 

We  arc  all  aware  tliat  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  problems  that  were  once 
the  exclusive  responsibilities  of  our  States 
have  become  the  subject  of  congressional 
lef  i-slation  and  extensive  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  the  single  session  that  I  have 
been  here  v.-e  have  i^asscd  legislation  to 
control  water  pollution,  to  extend  mas- 
sive Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  to  regulate  State 
voting  procedures.  It  is  all  but  certain 
that  before  we  adjourn  we  will  enact 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problcm.s  of 
health  care  for  the  aged,  mass  transit. 
hou.sing.  air  pollution,  and  even  with  such 
traditionally  local  matters  as  law  en- 
forcement. 

One  need  not  search  far  to  find  the 
reasons  for  the  increasing  tempo  of  Fed- 
eral activity  in  areas  once  reserved  to  the 
States.  In  1955  the  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  reported  t-o 
President  Eisenhower  that — 

If  states  do  not  give  cities  their  rightful 
allocation  of  scats  in  the  Icgirlature,  the 
tendency  will  te  tnwa.d  direct  Fedcral- 
m\inicip-il  dealings.  *  *  ,*  Paradcxicnlly 
enough,  the  interests  of  urh.-.n  p.rcas  are 
often  more  cfrect;vcly  rcpre=cn'.ed  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  tlian  in  their  own  State 
legislatures. 

The  simple  but  regrettable  fr.ct  is  that 
our  State  governments  with  few  excep- 
tions have  failed  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  inadequacy  of  State  government  is 
all  too  vividly  illustrated  in  my  own 
State.  During  the  70-day  session  of  the 
lcgi.>laturc  just  conckic'.cd.  Maryland 
lawmakers  o:ice  again  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  basic  problems  confrciit.n.g 
our  State.  The  Maryland  Senate — where 
15  percent  of  the  people  control  52  per- 
cent of  the  scats— cculd  not  aeree  to  ap- 
portion on  the  basis  of  population  even 
oito  house  of  the  legislature.  It  could  not 
take  action  on  legislation  to  control  the 


distribution  of  guns,  or  to  provide  for  fair 
housing,  or  equal  access  to  public  accom- 
modations, or  an  educational  TV  net- 
work. 

During  the  final  hoiu's  of  the  legisla- 
ture, v.hile  the  clock  was  running  out.  the 
senate  engaged  in  a  spirited  debate 
en  the  location  of  a  garbage  incinerator 
for  the  city  cf  Annapolis.  Truly  the 
Marylr.nd  Senate  fiddled  while  the  people 
of  Maryland  burned.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  pecple  of  Maryland  and  so 
many  other  Ctatcs  look  to  Washington 
for  constructive  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion? 

Ivluch  has  been  v.-ritlen  about  the  cause 
of  defects  in  our  State  governments.  We 
all  know  that  most  State  legislative  ses- 
sions are  too  short;  that  our  State  legis- 
lators and  many  State  executives  are 
wocfuily  Underpaid;  that  our  State  legis- 
lators lack  adequate  staff  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  fulfill  their  responsibilities; 
that  outmoded  constitutions  shackle  ef- 
fective State  action.  But  these  short- 
comangs  are  merely  symptoms  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  basic  infirmity. 

Ti:e  fai:idamental  illness,  the  overrid- 
ing malady,  of  our  State  governments 
lies  in  their  malapportionment.  If  we 
can  cut  away  Uie  cancer  of  the  rotten 
borough  s.vstem.  State  legislatures  can 
overhaul  their  governmental  machinery 
and  procedures  and  rewrite  outmoded 
constitutions. 

Once  these  reforms  are  achieved  our 
States  can  rcassume  their  historic  role 
in  providing  effective  government  for 
their  people.  When  these  reform.s  are 
a-'complished  State  governments  can  at 
last  address  themselves  to  the  problems 
of  our  gre.-^t  metropolitan  areas.  Our 
States  will  not  be  revitalized  overnight, 
but  when  State  governments  begin  to 
grar-ple  cfTectively  with  the  problems  of 
all  their  citizens,  the  need  for  Federal  in- 
volvement in  such  matters  as  mass 
transit,  law  enforcement,  air  pollution, 
eduee.tion.  and  health  care  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

LIBERAL   PROCRAMS  BLOCKED 

With  States  rights  go,  of  course,  State 
responsibilities.  Yet,  few  if  any  States 
have  responsibly  come  to  grips  with  the 
prob'ems  which  beset  our  increasingly 
urban  society. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  valid  reasons 
not  to  enact  any  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. But  the:e  is  no  excuse  for  Str^ie 
legislatures  time  and  time  again  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Let  m.e  give  some  examples.  Last 
March  tlic  Missouri  House  of  Repie- 
sentatives  defeated  a  bill  to  provide  a  ?1 
an  hour  minimum  v.-age  in  the  State  of 
Mi-ssouri  by  a  vote  of  83  against  to  68  for. 
Tne  83  "no  "  votes  came  from  l?g:s!ato:s 
that  represented  a  com'oined  pcpulation 
of  1.3  million  people.  The  63  affirmative 
votes  came  from  legislators  representing 
2.6  million  i^eople.  Thus  the  representa- 
tives of  two  out  of  every  thi-ee  people  in 
the  State  suppc:tcd  legLslaticn  that  wt.s 
defeated  5  to  4. 

In  his  testimony  last  year  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  August 
Schol>.  prcs'ident  of  the  Michigan  State 
AFL-CIO     doctmiented     the     *  evils     of 
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minority  control  of  a  legislative  body" 
in  his  State.  He  cited  example  after  ex- 
ample of  how  the  rural  dominated  Mich- 
igan Senate  blocked  progressive  legisla- 
tion despite  the  fact  that  senators  rep- 
resenting a  majority  of  the  people  voted 
for  the  measures.     Some  examples  are: 

First.  A  bill  to  provide  free  polio  shots 
for  needy  children  was  blocked  by  sena- 
tors representing  2.8  million  people  de- 
spite the  fact  that  senators  representing 
3.2  million  people  voted  for  it. 

Second.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  un- 
employment insurance  increase  of  S3  was 
killed  by  senators  for  2.4  million  people 
despite  support  for  the  bill  by  senators 
representing  3.5  million  people. 

Third.  The  addition  of  several  hun- 
dred badly  needed  mental  health  beds 
was  blocked  by  senators  for  2.8  million 
people  despite  support  for  them  by  sena- 
tors for  3.1  million  people. 

During  this  period  the  Michigan  lower 
house  was  apportioned  substantially  on 
the  basis  of  population.  These  impor- 
tant measures  were  blocked  by  the  mal- 
apportioned  senate.  As  Senator  Doug- 
las has  so  forcefully  stated: 

The  record  could  not  be  more  clear:  Any 
failure  to  apportion  both  hovises  of  a  Slate 
legislnture  substantially  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation is  certain  to  deny  the  majority  fair 
consideration  of  their  problems.  As  the 
Michigan  experience  so  well  demonstrates,  it 
takes  only  one  unrepresentative  house  to 
block  legislation  desired  by  a  majority  of  the 
people. 

NO    PARTISAN    ADVANTAGE 

The  Nation  should  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  pica  for  fair  representa- 
tion is  not  a  partisan  plea.  There  is  no- 
evldence  that  a  fairly  apportioned  State 
legislature  would  favor  the  Democratic 
Party.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Republicans  would  exert  a 
greater  influence  in  many  State  govern- 
ments. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
most  underrepresented  areas  in  most 
States  are  not  the  cities  but  the  suburbs, 
and  the  suburbs  have  a  tendency  to  vote 
Republican. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  on  what  I 
believe  is  the  best  maiden  speech  de- 
livered by  any  Senator  in  the  17  years  I 
have  served  in  this  body.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent discussion,  sound  historically, 
cogent,  logical,  infused  with  his  charac- 
teristic idealism.  It  indicates  what  an 
extraordinarily  bright  future  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  this  Nation  and  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body. 

I  congratulate  him.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  trying  to  defend  this  .<;amc 
principle  in  the  past  take  grateful  en- 
couragement from  the  aid  and  leader- 
ship which  he  is  giving  to  the  general 
cause. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Senator  should  take  the  floor  on  this 
matter  almost  immediately  following  the 
pa.ssage  by  the  Senate  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  For  the  Senator  is  now  de- 
fending the  unalienable  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  have  an  equal  and  mean- 
ingful vote,  just  as  he  labored  for  the  act 


to  protect  the  right  to  register  and  cast 
a  vote.  Unfortunately,  there  are  those 
who  claim  to  support  the  light  to  vote 
but  who  would  pass  the  rotten  borough 
amendments  which  will  drastically  re- 
duce the  meaningfulness  of  a  person's 
vote. 

In  this  connection  a  very  Interesting 
letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
the  other  day  from  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, in  which  he  pointed  out  that  th" 
poll  tax  in  Vermont  is  more  then  is  com- 
monly believed:  it  ranges  from  S3. 50  to 
more  than  S18,  and  it  disqualifies  as 
many  as  10,000  voters  in  local  elections, 
and  therefore  leads  to  a  lack  of  repre- 
sentation. I 

Governor  Hoff  points  out  in  his  let- 
ter— and  this  is  extremely  important — 
that  the  Vermont  State  Senate,  where 
representation  is  ba.sed  upon  iJopulation, 
has.  on  four  separate  occasions,  tried  to 
eliminate  this  abridgment  of  the  right 
to  vote,  but  on  each  occasion  the  lower 
chamber — which  is  the  malapportioncd 
branch  of  the  Vermont  Legislature — 
killed  the  bill. 

He  points  out  that  the  lower  house 
in  Vermont — where  12  percent  of  the 
population  controls  the  majority  of  the 
seats — has,  four  separate  times,  de- 
feated the  proposal  of  the  Stsatc  ."^cnat-e 
to  eliminate  the  poll  tax. 

This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  fact 
that,  no  matter  how  fairly  reprc.-cnt.it.ive 
one  house  may  be.  if  the  other  house  is 
malapportioned  it  can  exercise  a  veto 
power  and  prevent  needed  reforms. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  it  is 
the  senate  which  is  malapportioned. 
Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  population, 
according  to  the  censtis  of  1960,  elects  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  State 
senate. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  piige  10.  for 
May  1,  1965,  reporting  the  likely  out- 
come of  legislation  still  pending.  It 
shows  that  reapportionment  is  bein", 
held  up  by  the  senate;  that  open  occu- 
pancy legislation  is  being  lield  up  by 
the  senate  after  the  house  had  pa.ssed 
and  sent  two  bills  to  it;  that  a  bill  pro- 
viding the  city  of  Chicago  with  authoriiy 
to  raise  sufficient  money  to  conduct  ts 
affairs  is  being  held  up  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  defeated  by  the  senate; 
that  a  minimum  wage  bill  is  beiny  held 
up  in  the  senate;  and  that  a  new  rev- 
enue article,  to  replace  our  archaic  rev- 
enue article  adopted  in  1870,  is  cirtain 
to  be  blocked  by  the  senate. 

The  article  also  predicts  that  tlie  sen- 
ate will  permit  certain  important  rev- 
enue bills  to  go  through,  but  only  in- 
creases in  taxes — ga.soline,  ci'-TBiette.  and 
utility — which  are  certain  to'  be  pa.ssed 
on  to  the  constmier  and  whicU,  of  course, 
are  regressive.  The  house  is  forced  to 
agree  to  these  taxes  or  there  would  be 
no  revenue. 

Each  session  we  face  the  fame  diffi- 
culty. The  house,  which  is  more  fairly 
apportioned,  will  send  to  the  senate 
needed  legislation  on  labor,  welfare,  and 
city  home  rule  matteis,  but  the  malap- 
portioned senate,  in  effect,  vetoes  them. 

Thus,  the  experience  in  my  own  State 
as  well  as  the  cxt)criencc  of  t  le  State  of 


Maryland  which  the  able  Senator  has 
discussed,  bears  out  the  contention  that 
it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  have  fair 
apportionment  for  one  house,  but  for 
both  houses.  As  the  Senator  is  pointing 
out,  it  is  important  that  people  under- 
stand this  practical  effect  of  the  rotten 
borough  amendments. 

Let,  mc  thank  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  the  great  ability  and  energy 
v.-hich  he  has  shown  in  this  matter,  and 
to  congratulate  him  once  more  on  his 
extremely  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  veiT  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  generous  and  kind  remarks. 

The  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  this  fight  last  year  received 
the  approbation  of  citizens  across  the 
Nation.  I  certainly  observed  and  wished 
him  well  at  that  time.  I  am  very  happy 
tiiat  I  am  now  in  the  Senate  to  assist 
him,  a.s  well  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin LMi-.  ProxMiRE]  and  other  Sen- 
ators, to  continue  the  fight  to  eliminate 
this  very  unfortunate  situation. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced  that  from  every  point  of  view 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2.  or  any  of  its  .substitutes  or  alterna- 
tives, would  have  di-sastrous  consequences 
on  the  quality  of  government.  It  would 
be  the  fir."^t  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic  that  we  have  acted  to  restrict 
rather  than  expand  the  franchise.  It 
would  lead  us  backv/ards  in  our  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century. 

These  amendments  confront  us  with 
a  chance  in  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
a  chan'^e  which  will  have  fundamental 
effects  on  the  American  system  of 
government.  We  should  not  seriously 
consider,  much  less  adopt,  such  a  far- 
reaching  change  unless  we  faced  a  con- 
stitutional cri.sis  which  called  for  drastic 
action.  I  believe  we  have  no  such  emer- 
gency. 

Indeed,  all  the  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  until  the  Federal  courts  finally 
intervened  the  gross  malapportionment 
of  our  State  legislatures  was  creating  a 
constitutional  crisis  of  grave  proportions. 
Our  States  were  simply  failing  to  meet 
their  responsibilities.  The  adoption  of 
the  rotten  borough  amendments  would 
turn  back  the  clock,  and  perpetuate  all 
of  the  difficulties  in  Federal-State  rela- 
tions that  have  plagued  us  for  over  ,'iO 
years. 

My  plea.  Mr.  President,  is  to  give  the 
Supreme  Court's  deci.«ions  a  chance  to 
take  effect.  The  decision  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  is  not  yet  1  year  old.  We 
do  not  know  all  of  its  consequences.  Let 
us  not  amend  the  Constitution  in  panic. 
If.  in  tlie  futuic,  we  find  a  need  for 
gieatcr  flexibility  in  the  composition  of 
our  State  legislatures  we  can  then  take 
careful  and  deliberate  action  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

To  amend  the  Constitution  in  haste  is 
to  amend  it  unwi.sely.  Let  it  not  be  said 
tliat  this  Congie.ss  proposed  to  the  States 
an  ill-considered  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 
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Exhibit  1 


Table  prepared  by  Senator  Douglas  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  in  December 
1964  to  show  population  imbajance  in  State 
legislative  districts — The  smallest  percent- 
age of  the  people  ichich  may  elect  a  major- 
ity of  each  house  of  State  legislatures,  as  of 
Mar.  1.  1965 
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'  .Tanuary  lOto  rcaii|iorlionnieiit  on  |io|nilation  basis. 

'  I.ato  i'-H'i  rcapportioninent  on  population  ba.sLs. 
[  '  FifTiires  in  dispute  and  may  l>e  inneli  lower. 
1  <  I'ereentapes  for   tlic   new   apporlidninent   plan    not 
known. 

•' Vlrpiiiia  w;vs  41  jHTfeiit  in  both  houses,  but  prc- 
Juinal.ly  reapportionment  ivtuiiteJ  in  l>eeeml)er  lias 
liirreased  the  percentages. 

'  At  larpe. 

'A  temporary  plan  in  efTed  now  ha,-;  (HTCOiit .iges  of 
t^*  in  I  he  senalo'and  41  i'l  the  house. 

'  Itiieiinieral. 


Exhibit  2 
MA.JORITY  RtTLK,  thb:  Initiaiivi,   and 

REArrORTIONMENT 

(By  Robert  B.  McKay,  assoriat^"  dean.  New 

York  University  School  of  I.awl 
i  Some  critics  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  the  1964  reapportionment  cases 
hxi\c  expressed  substantial  agreement  with 
the  equal  population  principle  as  a  general 
principle,  but  would  permit  deviation  from 
representation  in  proportion  to  population 
upon  a  showing  that  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  a  State  had  approved  the  use  of 
nonjwpulatlon  factors  in  the  apportionment 
formula. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  for  example,  dissent- 
ing in   the  Colorado  case,   would  have  f>er 


senate  because  the  Colorado  voters  had  ap- 
proved the  challenged  plan  by  an  initiative 
vote  In  1962.  Accordingly,  he  thought  there 
was  no  "frustration  of  effective  majority 
control,"  which  was  for  him  the  key  to  de- 
cision under  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
clause  which  he  thought  otherwise  applica- 
ble. He  put  it  this  way:  "Thus  the  majority 
[of  Colorado  voters]  has  consciously  chosen 
to  protect  the  minority's  Interests,  and  xm- 
der  the  liberal  initiative  provisions  of  the 
Colorado  constitution,  it  retains  the  power  to 
reverse  its  decision  to  do  so.  Therefore,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  frustration  of  the  basic 
principle  of  majority  rule."  Lucas  v.  Colo- 
rado General  Asscrnbly,  377  U.S.  713,  759 
(1964). 

The  same  premise  is  shared  by  several  of 
the  principal  resolutions  before  Congress  pro- 
posing amendment  to  the  constitution  to 
allow  apportionment  in  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral State  legislature  on  the  basis  of  non- 
population  factors  so  long  as  "such  appor- 
tionment has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  accordance  with  law  and  with  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution  and  has  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
that  issue." 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  rejected  all 
temporizing  solutions  and  insisted  on  popu- 
lation as  the  nearly  exclusive  factor  in  both 
house*.  In  so  doing  the  Court  addressed  its 
argument  directly  to  the  majority  of  the 
voting  public  who  were,  after  all.  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  ruling.  Nevertheless,  the 
argument  that  use  of  the  initiative  protects 
against  "frustration  of  the  basic  principle 
of  majority  rule"  sounds  so  plausible  that 
it  deserves  more  careful  analysis. 

Reminder  is  scarcely  necessary  that  mal- 
apiX)rtioned  legislatures  have  been  notably 
reluctant  to  propose  changes  in  apportion- 
ment to  transfer  power  to  areas  of  growing 
population  at  the  expense  of  sitting  legisla- 
tors. As  a  result  of  this  and  other  voter 
complaints  that  legislatures  have  often  failed 
to  satisfy  the  jxjpular  will.  State  govern- 
ment experts  have  sometimes  believed  that 
the  system  would  be  improved  if  voters 
could  be  given  some  more  direct  means  of 
bringing  about  constitutional  amendment. 

The  initiative  was  devised  to  permit  direct 
^  voter  action  to  overcome  legislative  inertia 
or  disregard  of  popular  will;  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  likely  that  an  initiative  provision 
would  be  incorporated  in  most  State  con- 
stitutions. However,  that  initial  enthusiasm 
was  tempered  by  discovery  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  practical  operation;  now  only 
13  States  provide  for  voter  initiation  of  con- 
stitutional amendments,'^  while  7  others  pro- 
vide the  initiative  for  statutory  change.- 
Even  in  those  States,  however,  experience 
with  the  initiative  has  been  disappointing, 
particularly  in  connection  with  attempts  to 
secure  apportioiunent.  It  has  not  proved  a 
very  helpful  means  of  preventing  frustra- 
tion of  effective  majority  rule.  Before  tell- 
ing that  story,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to 
note  how  the  initiative  usually  operates. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  initiative  must 
ordinarly  be  proposed  by  its  sponsors  in  an 
initiative  petition  signed  by  a  prescribed  per- 
centage of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State, 
ranging  in  12  States  from  3  to  15  percent. 
While  North  Dakota  requires  20,000  signa- 
tures. The  signature  requirement  has  a  fur- 
ther restrictive  bite  in  some  States;  Ohio,  for 
example,  requires  that  in  at  least  half  of  the 
States  88  counties  5  percent  of  the  voters 
mvist  sign  the  petition.  Thus,  an  attempt  to 
change  Ohio's  lower  house  by  initiative  would 
require  signatures  from  a  number  of  over- 


'  Arizona.  Arkansas.  California,  Colorado, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  r>akot.a,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Oregon. 

South 


Alaska,    Idaho.    Maine,    Montana, 
mlttcd  the  malapportionment  in  the  State     Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington. 


represented  counties  which  would  lose  rep- 
resentation as  a  result  of  any  reapportion- 
ment in  satisfaction  of  the  equal-population 
principle.  Where,  then.  Is  the  effective  ma- 
jority rule? 

Moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  in  Ohio  of  attempting  to  get  an  ini- 
tiative proposal  on  the  ballot  is  prohibitive 
for  any  individual  citizen,  and  Indeed  for  all 
but  the  wealthiest  groups  as  well.  In  recent 
initiative  efforts  in  Ohio  the  cost  has  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  $100,000,  without 
considering  the  substantially  larger  outlay 
that  would  be  required  for  the  campaign 
itself. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  securing  a  place 
on  the  ballot  are  only  part  of  the  problem. 
Even  if  an  initiated  proposal  gains  a  place 
on  the  ballot,  it  is  often  not  easy  to  inter- 
pret the  significance  of  the  vote.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  In  seeking  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  Colorado  vote  on 
amendments  Nos.  7  and  8  in  1962,  "neither  of 
the  proposed  plans  was,  in  all  probability, 
wholly  acceptable  to  the  voters  in  the  popu- 
lous counties."  Lucas  v.  Colorado  General 
Assembly,  377  U.S.  713,  732  (1964). 

For  these  reasons  the  Initiative  has  been 
little  used  as  a  means  of  achieving  reappor- 
tionment. There  appear  to  be  only  five 
States — Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Mich- 
igan, and  Oregon — in  which  a  change  in  the 
apportionment  formula  has  been  effected  by 
constitutional  initiative,  and  one,  Washing- 
ton. In  which  reapportionment  was  accom- 
plished by  statutory  initiative.  Because  each 
instance  (plus  Nebraska  where  the  theoreti- 
cal availability  of  the  Initiative  has  been 
discussed  by  a  Federal  court)  Is  instructive, 
the  experience  in  those  States  is  briefly  sum- 
marized below. 

Arkansas:  Reapportionment  was  achieved 
by  constitutional  initiative  In  Arkansas  in 
1936  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  legisla- 
tive failure  to  act.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided for  decennial  reapportionment  by  a 
board  of  apportionment  and  vested  In  the 
State  supreme  court  the  power  to  review 
action  of  the  board.  The  old  basis  for  repre- 
sentation was  retained  and  brought  up  to 
date — population  for  the  senate  and  1  rep- 
resentatl%'e  for  each  of  the  75  counties,  with 
25  additional  seats  allocated  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  In  1956  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  sponsored  a  successful  ini- 
tiative measure  which  froze  permanently 
the  senate  districts  laid  out  by  State  su- 
preme cotirt  order  in  1952,  taking  away  from 
the  apportionment  board  any  Jurisdiction 
over  senate  districts.  Even  if  due  credit  be 
given  the  operation  of  the  initiative  to  over- 
come a  long  period  of  legislative  Inaction, 
the  1956  decision  seems  by  any  standard  un- 
fortunate in  Its  permanent  establishment 
of  legislative  districts  regardless  of  popula- 
tion shifts  certain  to  occur  in  later  years. 
Undoubtedly,  the  change  was  presented  to 
the  voters  as  no  more  than  a  ratification  of 
the  existing  formula  without  calling  to  their 
attention  the  way  in  which  It  would  operate 
to  magnify  the  inequalities  over  the  years. 
California:  The  original  California  consti- 
tution of  1849  provided  for  representation  In 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  In  accordance 
with  population.  For  at  least  three  decades 
northern  California,  with  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  State's  population,  held  firm 
control  of  the  legislature.  Even  after  the 
balance  began  to  shift  south,  population 
continued  dominant  in  the  constitutional 
formula  until  about  1930.  Reapportion- 
ments were  made  in  1883,  1891,  and  1902  to 
refle'^t  the  gradual  shift  of  population  to  the 
south..  But  conflicts  between  north  and 
south  developed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  century,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Los  Angeles  interests  to  join  with  rural 
interests  in  order  to  secure  for  Los  Angeles 
the.  representation  to  which  it  was  entitled. 
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As  southern  California  cont'.nued  to  gain 
population,  thnt  alliance  broke  down.  "By 
1920  rural  groups  were  determined  to  control 
at  lenst  one  house  of  the  legislature,  while 
the  decline  of  San  Francisco  tended  to  en- 
courtige  an  alliance  with  other  northern 
groups  to  prevent  southern  California  ma- 
jcritfes  in  both  houses"— "Rrport  of  Califor- 
nia Study  Commission  on  State  Apportion- 
ment." 6   (19G2). 

The  respective  interests  turned  to  the 
Initiative  and  placed  two  measures  on  tl'.e 
ballot  in  192C.  The  proposal  to  continue  a 
population  bnse  and  to  establish  a  reappcr- 
tionmciit  commission  was  defeated  by  a  mar- 
gin of  about  3  to  2.  while  the  so-called  i  but 
Eotnewhat  misnamed)  Federal  ph.n.  initiated 
by  the  California  F.irm  Bureau  Federation 
and  supported  by  other  f;'rm  groups  and  by 
the  San  Francisco  Ciirmber  of  Commerce. 
W.1S  approved  abotJt  5  to  4.  Since  that  time 
Lns  Angeles  County,  with  more  than  a  ttilrd 
of  the  population,  has  had  only  1  of  40  sena- 
tors, the  samo  as  the  least  poptUovis  sena- 
torial district,  with  a  1900  poptilation  of 
14.294.  for  a  ratio  of  almost  500  to  1.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  result  promotes 
■errectlve  majority  rule."  engineered  as  it 
w.is  by  a  combination  of  interest  groups  nor- 
mally anragonistic  to  one  another,  tmited 
only  in  their  desire  to  prevent  effective  rep- 
resentation of  a  great  urban  center.  Subse- 
quent events  bear  cut  the  same  pattern.  In 
1948.  1960.  and  1962  initiative  measures  were 
qualified  for  the  ballot  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  greater  measure  of  representa- 
tion in  the  State  senat-e  for  the  populovis 
counties,  although  never  on  a  strict  popula- 
tion basis.  Each  was  defeated,  again  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  unwillingness  of  this  oddly 
alined  mnjority  to  relinquish  even  in  part 
its  selfishly  aggrandized  power.  If  the  right 
to  vote  is  an  Individual  right  entitled  to  in- 
dividual protection,  surely  the  majority 
should  not  be  allowed  thus  cavalierly  to  fore- 
close effective  representation. 

Colorado:  The  initiative  for  reapportion- 
ment purposes  was  first  ured  in  Colorado  in 
1932  to  accomplish  a  redistricting  where  the 
general  assembly  had  failed  to  perform  its 
duty  under  the  State  constitution. 

In  1962  the  Colorado  electorate  adopted 
proposed  amendment  No.  7  by  more  than 
3  to  2  and  defeated  proposed  amendment 
No.  8  by  more  than  2  to  1.  The  rejected 
amendment  prescribed  an  apportionment 
plan  pursuant  to  which  seats  in  both  houses 
of  the  Colorado  Legislature  would  have  been 
apportioned  substantially  in  accordance  with 
population,  while  amendment  No.  7  provided 
for  apportionment  of  the  house  on  the  basis 
of  population,  but  essentially  maintained  the 
existing  apportionment  in  the  senate,  which 
was  based  on  a  combination  of  population 
and  other  factors. 

To  tinderstand  the  voters'  choice  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  immediately  preceding 
apportionment  situation  and  some  of  the 
Bide  effects  of  amendments  7  and  8  apparently 
unrelated  to  the  poptilation  question.  The 
cpportlonment  formula  adopted  in  1953, 
which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  1962  amend- 
ment, provided  for  the  election  at  large  of 
senators  and  representatives  chosen  from 
counties  entitled  to  more  than  one  senator 
or  representative.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
City  and  cpunty  of  Denver  had  8  senate  seats 
and  17  house  seats,  while  Pueblo  County  had 
2  senators  and  four  representatives.  Voters 
in  the  more  populous  counties,  particularly 
members  of  minority  groups  (racial,  religious, 
eilmic,  or  political)  commonly  felt  disad- 
vantaged by  the  elections  at  large  within 
thoir  counties.  Accordingly,  when  amend- 
ment No.  7  prop6j,ed  that  all  seats  in  both 
houses  should  be  chosen  on  a  single-member 
basis,  while  No.  8  proposed  continuance  of 
the  objectionable  elections  at  large  in  the 
populous  counties,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
In  the  minds  of  many  the  disadvantages  of 
elections  at  large  outweiglicd  the  advantages 


of  enlarged  representation.  As  tlie  Supreme 
Court  observed,  "the  choice  preeented  to  the 
Colorado  electorate,  in  voting  on  these  two 
proposed  constitutional  ameiwiments,  was 
hardly  •  •  •  clear  cut.  •  •  •  Thus,  neither 
of  the  proposed  plans  was,  in  all  probability, 
v.'holly  acceptable  to  the  voters  in  the  popu- 
lous counties,  and  the  aFsun\prion  of  tlie 
court  below  thrt  the  Colorado  toters  made  a 
deflaili'ie  choice  between  two  contrasting 
alternatives  and  indicated  tllat  'minority 
procrss  in  the  senate  is  whnt  tli|cy  want'  does 
not  appepr  to  be  factuiHv  ]u.>tiftablo"  r.iiCf:.s 
V.  Co.'0'-oc?o  Gcncrcd  .4  rrwb///  377  U.S.  713. 
732  (lOGii.  1 

Even  if  t';ic  fact.3  were  otherivise.  the  b.are 
fact  of  the  adoption  of  a  particular  appor- 
tionment by  popular  vote  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  justhication  for  denying  protec- 
tion to  the  individual  right  of  franchise.  In 
the  American  constitutional  system  some 
matters  are  submitted  to  mnjority  rule, 
while  other3,  usually  inclutling  matters 
within  the  reach  of  the  equal  protection  pro- 
hibition against  invidious  discrimination,  are 
not  subject  to  majority  linutation.  "No 
plebi.-^cite  can  legalize  an  unjutt  discrimina- 
tion." HcU  v.  St.  IIcJc>:a  Parish  School 
Board.  197  P.  Supp.  640.  659  (ED.  La.),  af- 
firmed, 368  U.S.  515  ( 1062  )  . 

Michigan:  Until  1952  the  Michigan  con- 
stitution had  required  representation  sub- 
stantially in  .accordance  with  population  in 
both  houses,  but  the  reqiiireiacnt  had  been 
sadly  neglected  for  many  years;  and  in  1930 
the  voters  rejected  an  anier.dni?nt  that  would 
have  given  tlie  secretary  of  state  the  duty 
of  reapportionment  in  accordance  with  the 
State  constitution  if  the  Ieg:?14ture  failed  to 
act  promptly  after  each  U.S.  decennial  cen- 
sus. I 

In  1952  the  Michigan  voter^  approved  the 
so-cailed  balanced  legislature  plan,  which 
provided  for  appor'uonment  cf  representa- 
tives in  accordance  with  popul.ition,  in- 
creased senatorial  districts  from  32  to  34. 
and  froze  those  34  districts  into  tlie  consti- 
tution v.-ithout  provision  fur  re.'pportion- 
ment.  Tiiis  reflected  tlie  increased  tensions 
between  Wayne  County,  where  the  proposal 
was  disapproved  almost  2  to  i.  and  the  rest 
of  the  State  where  it  carried  by  substantial 
marg  ..ns.  At  the  same  electiiin  in  1952  the 
voters  rejected  about  3  to  2  a  proposal  to 
guarsintce  appurtionnicnt  ou|  a  population 
basis,  with  mandatory  provi.'iitr.s  for  decen- 
nial adjustment.  The  petitio^i  for  this  pro- 
posal had  been  initiated  by  the  Michigan 
Committee  for  Representative  Government, 
supported  largely  by  the  CIO.  Due  to  the 
attitude  of  Democrats  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula, the  Democratic  Party  was  divided,  and 
the  "balanced  legislature"  proposal,  sup- 
ported energetically  by  the  Michigan  Farm 
Bureau  and  Repub'.icans  generally,  was  ap- 
proved. As  in  the  case  of  California  in  1926 
various  interest  groups  in  the  State  Joined 
in  what  would  have  been  a  strange  alliance 
for  any  purpose  except  that  of  putting  popu- 
lous Wayne  County  at  a  di.saclvant.ige  in  the 
State  legislature.  But  that;  objective  at 
least  was  effectively  accompliahpd. 

Nebrasica;  Although  the  initiative  has 
never  been  used  to  accomplish  reapportion- 
ment in  Nebr.isica,  the  initiatiV?  provisions  in 
that  State  merit  comment  becfiu.e  fneir  very 
existence  was  urged  by  the  dtftiidants  in  a 
challejige  to  exisLin'j  appo:tionmcnt  as  a 
suflPcient  protection  against  in^Llapnortion- 
ment.  In  rejecting  the  argument  the  Fed- 
eral district  cottrt  explained  the  procedures 
for  use  of  the  initiative,  whicli  it  said,  wa.s 
not  "an  adeqaute  remedy"  li  correct  c:-;ist- 
ing  nialripportioninent.  Tlie  projwncnt  of 
an  Initiative  proposal  In  Ncbr:tf>ka  is  required 
first  to  clear  his  petitions  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  Then  he  must  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  10  percent  of  the  electcrs  of  the  State 
if  he  is  proposing  a  constitujtional  amend- 
ment, or  of  7  percent,  If  he  pjropo.ses  enact 
mont    of    a    law.      Moreover,    the    signatures 


must  he  dlstribtued  to  include  5  percent  of 
the  electors  of  each  of  two-fifths  of  the  93 
counties  of  the  Slate.  The  cotirt  coiiiiuued 
with  exaniples: 

"The  Nebraska  State  Bar  Ass<jciation  with 
its  over  2,000  members  failed  reccnily  to  se- 
cure suilicient  signatures  to  place  on  the 
ballot  an  amendment  relating  to  the  judi- 
ciary. Tlie  court  of  its  ov.ii  liuowiedge  knows 
that  in  1057  an  attempt  was  made  to  place 
on  the  ballot  a  proposal  to  elect  ratlier  tiian 
appoint  the  State  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. Petitions  with  53,548  signatures  v/cre 
presenicd;  53,793  were  required;  4,884  were 
struck  by  the  secretary  of  state  following 
cxaniination.  This  reduced  the  number  of 
qualified  signatures  below  the  number  re- 
quired to  put  the  proposal  on  the  b.llot. 

"To  say  that  such  a  remedy  is  adequate  for 
one  ordinary  voter,  and  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  an  individu.il  voter, 
for  concsdedly  one  voter  could  maintain  this 
action,  is  being  impractical.  In  addition,  ilie 
expense  of  putting  an  initiated  proposal  on 
the  ballot  in  Nebraska  is  prohibitive  for  tlie 
ordinary  voter."  Nebraska  League  of  Mitnic- 
ipalitirs  V.  Marsh,  209  F.  Supp.  189,  192-93 
(D.  Nebr.  1962). 

Oregon:  By  initiative  in  1952  the  Oregon 
constitution  was  amended  to  provide  en- 
fortomont  for  tiie  appointment  provisions 
after  nearly  half  a  century  of  legislative  in- 
action. The  basis  of  rcprc.';cntation,  primar- 
ily population  in  both  houses,  was  retained 
from  the  original  constitution  of  1857,  and 
a  temporary  reapportionment  was  approved 
to  begin  in  1054.  The  amendment  provided 
fur  decennial  redistricting  by  the  legislature 
beginning  In  19G1,  subject  to  direct  review 
in  the  SUie  supreme  court  upon  the  petition 
of  any  qualified  voter.  If  the  legislature 
should  fail  to  act  by  July  1  of  the  year  of  the 
legislative  £e;=sion  following  the  Federal  cen- 
sus, the  secretary  of  state  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  plan  to  be  filed  with  the  Governor 
by  Augu.'Jt  1  of  the  same  year,  wiiich  would 
then  become  law.  This  is  the  one  example 
of  an  initiated  change  in  apportionment 
formu!.->,  wliioh  satisfied  both  the  equal- 
population  principle  and  a  broadly  based 
combination  of  interest  groups.  Tlic  Initia- 
tiv2  campaign  was  supported  by  Young 
Democrats,  Young  Republicans,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  even  by  agriculture 
and  labor  organizations. 

Wa.=:hington:  The  State  Icgi.':]ature  did  not 
reapportion  either  house  on  Its  own  after 
1901.  in  defiance  of  State  constitutional  re- 
quirements. Dcppite  the  btirdensome  State 
procedures  for  the  Initiative,  necessitating 
the  signatures  of  8  percent  of  the  registered 
voters,  the  statutory  initiative  was  employed 
in  1030  and  1958  to  overcome  the  legislative 
failure  to  act.  Although  the  measvire  was 
approved,  the  1956  act  Illustrates  another 
defect  in  the  statutory  initiative  as  a  re- 
apportionment device:  for  in  1957  the  legis- 
lature sharply  restricted  the  population 
baGc  of  the  initiated  measure,  and  tiie  State 
supreme  court  upheld  its  power  to  do  so 

i  state  ex  rcl.  O'Conncll  v.  Jl/'-j/fr.s.  Wash.  2d 
■;54,3]0  P.  2d  823  (  10571  ). 

In  1962  Initiative  No.  211  sought  to  redraw 
the  SUile  legislative  districts  according  to 
1960  population  figures  (as  required  by  the 
State  constitution).  But  it  was  defe;-'.ted  by 
the  voters,  perhaps  becaise  tliey  now  sensed 
the  futility  of  their  action  w'ncre  the  Icgisla- 
txirc  had  proved  willing  to  upset  a  similar 
vote  only  5  years  earlier.  When  the  Federal 
district  court  was  asked  to  decline  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  suit  chMlenging  the  malappor- 
tioncd  State  legislattire,  the  court's  answer 
was,  in  its  words,  "concise  and  direct": 

"Wc  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
measure  was  defeated  because  a  majority 
did  not  desire  reajjportionmcnt  cr  whether 
they  didn't  approve  of  the  prop.osed  method 
or  whether  they  didn't  understand  it  (there 
were  numcrovis  other  complicated  matters 
on    the    ballot)    or   whether   the    opponents 
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we^  better  organized  than  the  proponents. 
It  imakes  no  difference.  The  inalienable 
constitutional  right  of  equal  protection  can- 
noti  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
majontv,"  Thigpen  v.  Meyers,  211  F.  Supp. 
826,  832'  ( W.D.  Wash.  1962 ) . 

Bxperlence  witii  SUtte  initiative  provisions 
sugjgests  a  further  cautionary  word  about  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  now 
tindler  consideration.  The  Dirksen  proposal, 
fonexample,  would  permit  use  of  nonpopula- 
tiom  factors  in  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  if  "such  apportionment  has  been 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  accord- 
anqe  with  law  and  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution  and  has  been  approved  by 
a  mnjority  of  those  voting  on  that  issue." 
Experience  with  the  initiative  suggests  prac- 
tical difficulties  with  that  proposal  in  that 
it  would  allow  a  plan  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple' if  once  approved,  to  be  binding  not  only 
in  the  short  run  but  as  well  for  the  indefinite 
fiittire.  With  a  transient  population  such 
as  ithat  in  the  United  States  and  increasing 
concentration  in  limited  geographical  areas, 
it  'seems  wTong  to  impose  upon  the  next 
generation  the  apportionment  decisions  of 
any' earlier  period.  If  there  is  no  popular 
inUiative  the  legislature  cannot  be  forced  to 
present  a  new  proposal  to  the  voters.  If 
there  is  an  initiative,  for  the  reasons  already 
statied.  it  is  likely  not  to  prove  a  safe  vehicle 
to  prevent  "frustration  of  effective  majority 
colnirol." 

UaI  this  point  Mr.  Douglas  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  CLARK 

%/iv.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  William 
S  ;  White,  the  ■well-known  syndicated 
cpiumnist,  pays  his  respects  to  me  in  a 
column  published  this  morning,  entitled 
"IQlark's  Filibuster:  Senate  Liberals 
Cilled  Hypocrites."  I  should  hke  to  pay 
mjf  respects  to  Mr.  White.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  column 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wjas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Pot,t,  June  2.  1965 1 

CTlark's  Filibuster:  Senate  Liberals  Called 
I  j  Hypocrites 

•  (By  William  S.  White) 

;  The  gravest  domestic  issue  before  Congress. 
j»n  issue  so  profound  as  to  dwarf  even  civil 
rights,  is  approaching  a  showdown  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  hypocrisy  from  the  knee-jerk  liberals 
tiiat  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  double  talk 
find  double  standard. 

:  The  professional  liberals,  led  by  Senator 
ijfosnpii  Cl.^rk.  of  Pennsylvania.  Intend  to  re- 
port to  the  very  weapon  they  have  so  end- 
lessly  denounced,    the   filibuster.     By    this 

means  they  are  determined  to  prevent  an  ob- 
vious majority  of  the  Senate  even  from  at- 
tempting to  save  something  of  a  reasonable 
power  balance  between  the  urban  and  rural 
and  smalltown  interests  of  the  country. 

The  background  is  this:  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  seats  in  not  merely 
one  but  both  branches  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  allocated  hereafter  on  the  basis 
solely  of  poptilation  figures — and  must  be 
even  if  the  people  of  a  State  voted  otherwise. 
Historically,  most  of  the  districts  In  the  up- 
per legislative  houses  of  the  States  have,  like 
the  U.S.  Senate,  been  apportioned  on  factors 
other  than  mere  head  counts.  The  historic 
purpose  has  been  to  give  some  protection  to 
minority  geographic  Interests.  Precisely  this 
is  still  done  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  the 
smallest  State  has  the  same  voting  power  as 
the  largest. 


In  a  word,  what  is  at  stake  is  much  of  the 
whole  concept  of  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances,  which  is  the  single  most  distin- 
guishing aspect  of  the  American  system. 

Strike  down  this  wise  weighted  balance — 
which  assumes  that  momentary  majorities 
are  not  necessarily  always  right  all  at  once 
as  though  their  ideas  sprang  from  the  fore- 
head of  God — and  what  is  left?  A  Gallup 
poll  democracy,  which  can  completely  over- 
run all  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  less  popu- 
lated areas. 

This  is  instant  government,  as  in  instant 
cotfee.  It  also  involves  a  rejection  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  law 
and  custom. 

Against  this  extraordinary  ukase  by  the 
Court — a  ukase  which  evoked  powerful  dis- 
sent from  its  fairest  members — Senator 
Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  had  proposed 
that  Congress  submit  to  the  States,  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection,  a  simple  constitutional 
amendment.  It  would  say  that  the  people 
themselves  could  decide,  notwithstanding 
the  new  law  made  by  an  unelected  Supreme 
Court,  to  maintain  in  their  upper  houses  a 
weighted  allocation  of  seats — and  of  power. 

Dirksen  happens  to  be  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate.  But  here  he  acts  in 
a  far  larger  role;  and  he  has  many  compan- 
ions, in  both  parties.  He  acts  in  defense  of 
an  ancient,  and  partial,  restraint  on  over- 
whelming majorities  which  requires  them  to 
prove  a  case  before  making  it  law. 

But  Clark  and  his  associates — all  urban- 
based  and  all  constant  shouters  for  demo- 
cratic procedvtres — are  maneuvering  to  use 
that  nasty  thing,  the  filibuster,  to  stop  the 
Dirksen  bill  from  being  voted  on  at  all  by 
the  Senate.  For  if  voted  on,  they  fear,  they 
would  lose. 

Clark  in  particular  has  made  a  career  of 
attacking  not  only  the  filibuster — that  is 
when  It  Is  used  by  southerners,  conserva- 
tives, or  other  automatically  bad  types — but 
also  what  he  calls  the  Senate  Establish- 
ment. In  plainer  language,  the  establish, 
ment  Is  those  Senators  of  special  capacity, 
of  special  talent  and  thus,  inevitably,  of  spe- 
cial influence. 

Tirelessly,  he  has  protested  a  dreadful  state 
of  affairs  in  which  a  minority  can  tie  up  the 
Senate  and  so.  as  the  saying  goes — and  goes 
and  goes — "deny  the  majority  will." 

Now.  however,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot.  And  with  that  shoe  Clark  and  com- 
pany are  kicking  at  the  majority  will  with- 
out the  least  embarrassment.  They  want  the 
big  city  people  who  elect  them  to  have  not 
just  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  real  na- 
tional power  they  already  have,  but  every  last 
useful  ounce  of  It.  The  filibuster  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  weapon.  It  is,  however,  ar- 
resting to  see  it  appealed  to  by  men  who  have 
spent  so  many  years  so  bitterly  condemning 
its  use  by  others. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  emulate  Mr.  White's  pon- 
derous, purple  prose.  Nor  do  I  take 
offense  at  his  method  of  attacking:  those 
with  whom  he  disagrees  by  the  use  of 
such  epithets  as  "Hypocrites,  knee-jerk 
liberals,  double  talk  and  double  stand- 
ards." 

Mr.  White,  whose  views  of  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  are  somewhat 
colored  by  his  admiration  for  southern 
society  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  has  long  been  waging  a  losing 
battle  against  that  democratic  and  com- 
passionate way  of  life  which  has  been 
supported  by  every  American  President 
since  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  which,  in 
recent  years,  has  also  been  supported 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  having  lost  his  fight  against  civil 
rights  and  white  supremacy,  he  turns 
his  attention  to  reapportionment,  a  sub- 


ject on  which  he  has  obviously  not  done 
his  homework. 

These  are  some  of  the  factual  errors  in 
Mr.  White's  column  of  this  morning: 

First.  Historically,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic,  seats  in  State  legisla- 
tures were  not,  as  Mr.  White  says,  ap- 
portioned or.  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation. They  were  apportioned  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis.  It  was  the 
movement  of  the  people  to  the  cities 
and  the  suburbs  and  the  failure  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  reapportion  as  re- 
quired by  most  State  constitutions  which 
caused  the  imbalance  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  laid 
the  ghost  of  the  so-called  Federal  anal- 
ogy raised  by  Mr.  White.  It  has  no 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  fair  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatm-es. 

Second.  Thus,  to  pretend  that  mal- 
apportionment was  due  "to  a  historic 
purpose  to  give  some  protection  to  mi- 
nority geographic  interests"  is  plainly 
untrue.  It  was  and  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  State  legislatures  to  do  their  legal 
duty,  as  required  by  their  own  State 
coni^ititutions. 

Third.  What  is  at  stake  is  not  "the  old 
concept  of  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances"  as  Mr.  White  contends,  but 
whether  a  notoriously  un-American  sys- 
temof  rotten  boroughs  shall  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  violation  not  only  of  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
also  of  the  sound  and  historic  demo- 
cratic custom  of  majority  rule. 

Fourth.  Mr.  White  refers  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  requiring  fair  re- 
apportionment on  the  basis  of  one  man. 
one  vote  as  "an  extraordinary  ukase  by 
the  Court — a  ukase  which  evoked  power- 
ful dissent  from  its  fairest  members." 
Yet,  the  decision  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  the  case  to  which  Mr.  "White  must 
refer,  was  approved  by  eight  of  the  nine 
members  of  that  Court. 

Only  the  conservative  justice,  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  an  able  man,  dissented. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  by  our  great 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  is  as  calm  and 
cultured  a  statement  of  sound  legal  doc- 
triue  as  was  his  historic  opinion  in  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education,  striking 
down  segregation  in  the  public  schools — 
a  decision  which  incidentally  also  drew 
the  fire  of  the  irrascible  Mr.  White. 

Fifth.  Nor  will  reapportiorunent  aid 
"the  big  city  people."  as  Mr.  White  er- 
roneously suggests.  Every  competent 
student  of  the  effect  of  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle  knows  that  reappor- 
tionment will  shift  political  power  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  areas  of  the 
counti-j*.  now  vastly  overrepresented.  to 
the  suburbs,  now  vastly  underrepre- 
sented.  Big  city  representation  will 
scarcely  be  affected  at  all. 

Sixth.  If  Mr.  White  were  candid  with 
his  readers,  he  would  explain  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  people,  but  only  in  geog- 
raphy, and  in  an  outmoded,  obsolete,  and 
essentially  sterile  concept  of  our  political 
philesophy. 

As  the  defender  of  the  status  quo  an- 
teoclhtm— and  the  "bellum"  I  refer  to  i5 
the  Civil  War— Mr.  White  is  put  in  the 
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faintly  ridiculous  position  of  supporting 
votes  for  birds,  bears,  bees,  and  flowers 
while  denying  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  American  citizens,  in  violation  of 
the   Const-itution   of  the   United   States. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  filibuster,  an 
absurdity  which  lingers  on  in  the  Senate 
with  the  happy  acquiescence  of  Mr. 
White,  long  after  it  should  have  been 
buried  10  fathoms  deep. 

I  hav2  taken  an  active  part  for  y^ars 
in  trying  to  persuade  my  colleagues  to 
clim'nate  the  filibuster  and  substitute 
maiority  rule  after  reasonable  debate. 

In  this  effort  I  have  been  happy  to 
serve  under  the  leadership  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. .  Douglas!, 
whom  I  see  on  the  floor.  This  procedure 
of  majority  rule  after  reasonable  debate 
is  followed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  legislatures  of  all  50  States. 

I  shall  continue  these  efforts  as  long  as 
I  am  a  Member  of  this  body,  but  I  play 
the  game  in  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
whistle  blows,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
Mr.  White  or  any  other  defender  of  an 
age  that  is  past  deter  me  from  using 
every  parliamentaiy  procedure  sanc- 
tioned by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  ob- 
tain a  just  result  of  the  important  prob- 
lems of  reapportionment. 

Mr.  White  has  placed  himself  in  the 
untenable  position  of  contending  that 
the  filibuster  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
weapon  when  used  to  sustain  the 
dwindling  power  of  a  small  group  of  men 
whose  political  philosophy  has  been 
repudiated  time  after  time  in  recent 
years  by  the  American  people,  through 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress; but  his  view  is  that  the  filibuster 
should  never  be  used  by  those  who  have 
some  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  2d  half  of  the  20th  century. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  White  believes  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce 
for  the  gander. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  what 
I  have  said  here  this  afternoon.  I  leave 
it  to  Mr.  White's  well-advertised  sense  of 
decency  whether  he  in  good  conscience 
can  say  the  same. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  44  m-nutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  3,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  m.eridian. 


Cato  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  "U.S.  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  Mvtilch  expired 
May  15,  1965. 

Fred  F.  Hoh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  in  this 
office  under  an  appointment  wjilch  expired 
May  8,  1965. 

R.  Ben  Kosler,  of  Ohio,  to  be  XJ-S.  marshal 
lor  tlie  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the  term 
of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving:  In  this  cfliee 
under  an  apix)intment  which  expired  May  24. 
1965. 

.\nton  T.  Skoro.  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  cf  Idaho  for  the  term  of 
4  years.  He  is  now  serving  In  this  office 
under  an  appointment  wliich  expired  May  8, 
1965. 

Wesley  H.  Petrie,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  US.  mar- 
shal for  t'.ie  district  of  Hawaii  tor  the  term 
of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving:  in  this  office 
under  an  anpointment  v.hich  expired  May 
15,  1965.  i 

C.^LiFOP.NU   Deeris    Cqmjiission 

Brig.  Gen.  Ellis  E.  Wilhoyt,  Jr..  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of  tJie  California 
Debris  Commission,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  act  of  Conpress  .approved 
March  1,  18D3  (27  Stat.  507)  (38  U.S.C.  6C1), 
vice  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  H.  Frye.  Jr.,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  retired. 

In  the  Coast  Gu.^Rp 

The   following-named  perscn6  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  U.S.  Coast  Quart! : 
Marcus  J.  Wallace,  Jr. 
Clayton  D.  Morrison 
William  H.  Tydings 

The  following-named  personfe  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (junior  grade)  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard : 

Alfred  T.  V.'ilccx  Donald  P.  Billings 

John  T.  Keating  Charles  W.  Judge 

Ho<Th  A.  Dayton  Robert  D.  Weddcll 

Edward  L.  Weilbacher  Donald  J,  Strathern 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  2, 1965 : 

VB.  Attcrnet 

John  H.  Reddy,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
in  this  oiEce  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  May  15,  19G5. 

U.S.    M.^RSH\L 

Ellis  Maylett,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years.  He  Is  now  serving  in  this  office  under 
an  appointment  which  expired  May  24,  1965. 


art! 

DOB 


Roger  R.  Rozncskl 
Richard  R.  Bock 
Alfred  W.  Harrell 
James  L.  Van  Horn 
John  N.  MalEom,  Jr. 


Jack  W.  Wrcton 
Dennis  R.  Kay 
Milford  O.  Gillam.  Jr. 
David  A.  Meadows 
David  C.  Kewton 


William  A.  Swansburg  Richard  C.  Gobble 
Thomas  V.  Fielding,       Robert  C,  Wright 
Sr.  Harold  D.  Willis 

In-  the  N.\vy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  Uy  law. 

Baldasari.  Nilo  J.  HutchlEon,  Frank 

Bowman,  Glenn  P.  Long,  Robert  G. 

Boyce,  John  H..  Jr.  Martz,  Donald  B. 

Campbell.  William  H.  McGroarty,  Edward  J. 

C  \nfi:ld,  Glenn  R.  Molloy.  Stephen  J. 

Carryl,  James  J.  Mitchell,  Hammctt 

Daniels,  William  J.  Mitchell,  Leonard  T. 


Murphy,  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
Murray.  Leo  J. 
Neyer.  Arthur  E. 
Powell.  Ncrman  R. 
R'ustle,  Charles  H. 
Sv/an.son,  Jo.~cph  L. 
Whecl'T,  Eugene  D. 


Dignon.  Donald  H. 
Donov.^n,  Peter  B. 
D-Dss,  Edward  H. 
Faini,  Orlardo  R. 
Gay,  William  C. 
Goldberg.  Sol 
Gripp,  John  J. 
Hamilton,  Pi-ank  P.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  temporary  prcniot'.on,  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  V/-3  .';uij!ect  to  quali- 
fication t'aerefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Aldrlch,  Marvin  M,  Boucher,  Leonard  R. 

Allen  Raymond  S.  Brindy.  Jthn  H. 

Allerdings,  Robert  D.  Budacki,  Frank  J. 
Anderson,  James  C,  Jr. Bull,  Charles  H. 

Baker,  Oscar  M.  Butler,  Kelly.  Jr. 

Bancy.  Richard  I^.  C^ady.  Howard  P. 

Bishop,  John  F.  Carr,  Robert  G. 

Bocsenhofer.  Karl,  Jr,  Casey,  Henry  F  ,  Jr. 

Booth,  ThomnsG.  Cliandler,  Nell  B. 

Bostick.  D-aniel  C.  Chastain,  Edward  C 


Clark,  Lloyd  E. 
Coke,  Carroll  E. 
Davenport,  William  K 
Dolan,  John 
Dowdey,  Jerse  C,  Jr. 
Duncan,  Biurell  E. 
Durland,  Ray  M. 
Edwards,  Charles  R. 
Ellis.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Enzminger,  Kenneth 

A. 
Epoch.  Paul 
Esenwein,  Robert  G. 
Ferguson.  John  R. 
Fickett.  LawTcnce  E. 
Fester,  Russell  L. 
Ganey,  Walter  F. 
Garbis,  Daniel 
Gile;;,  Guy  M. 

Glaab,  George  W. 
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Mitchell,  Harold  J, 
Murphy.  William  J. 
Myers,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Myers,  Wayne  E. 
Neely.  Benjamin  C. 
Neil,  Richard  C 
Nelson,  Warren  H. 
Gates,  Bob,  Jr. 
Olmsted,  Andrew  R. 
Olmsted.  Stanley  H. 
Orr,  Charles  P. 
Parr  is,  Eddie  R. 
Perkins,  Daniel  J. 
Peters,  Randolph 
Pettlgrew,  Melviu  N. 
Pierce,  Burton  M, 
Player,  Charles  E, 
Proctor,  Marlow 
Quicker,  Joseph  M. 
Rathke,  John  E. 


Hakieman.  Leonard  D.Rcber,  Forrest  C. 
Kamlin,  William  R,  Roberts.  Alvin  E. 
Hunna.  Adrian  L.  Robinson,  Paul 

H;ithcock.  Milton  T.      Roche.  Patrick  J. 
Hodrich.  Charles  L.       Salamon,  William 
Henderson,  Ronald  E. Scales,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  B.Schmidt,    Christopher 


Hill.  Fr;Lncis  E. 
Ho!T'o,  Walter  D. 
Holdridje.  Oscar  A. 
Hyatt.  Gerald  C. 
Isebrands.  Arthur  B. 
Jacobs,  Meredith  D, 
Jensen,  Dana  C. 
Johrison.  Roland  L. 
Jones.  Jolm  D. 
Jones,  William  W. 
Kcmske,  William  M. 
Ketterer,  Frank  R. 
Koehler,  Merle  H, 
Krempner.  Carl  J. 
Kunold,  Gerald  J. 
Li-.mb.  Gerald  M. 
Largent,  Gilbert  M. 
Layel,  Coy  L..  Jr, 
Loe.  Willard 
Lindholm,  G.arth  F. 
Lovett.  Owen,  Jr. 
Luther,  Bert  S. 
Martinez,  Roy  B. 
Mathews,  Donald  B, 
JIcFarla.r.d.  Archie  P. 


G.,  Jr. 
Shaffer,  Charles  T. 
Shew,  Henry  C. 
.Smith.  Charles  S. 
Smith.  George  D. 
Smith,  Henry  A. 
Smith,  James  E. 
Soler,  Carlos  R. 
Spccht,  Kenneth  W. 
Stanton,  Robert  E. 
Steadman,  Joreph  D. 
Stiles,  Roger  L. 
Stowcrs,  Bernard  L, 
Stuart,  Edward  W. 
Tarkington,  Dewey  A. 
Teal.  Roy  A. 
Terry.  Jumes 
Thomas.  Robert  C. 
Thornton.  Terrence  E. 
Torres,  Edward  G. 
Turetz,  Richard 
Turner,  Jack  D. 
Ventresca,  Arthur 
V/alker.  Wilhe  A. 
Wilkes,  Roy  W. 
Wyatt.  Robert  N. 

LawTcnce 


McGowen,  George  F. 

McKrJght,  William  N,Yarbrough. 

McMurrain,  Robert  L.      B. 

Mealor,  Leonard  D.         Youngdahl.  Robert  J. 

Melvin,  Van  Zulick.  Paul 

Meyer,  Harry  W. 

Lt.  (junior  grade)  Philip  A.  Goins,  US, 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  foliOV.-ing-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
indicated  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Chief  warrant  officer.  W-4 

Hix.'^on,  James  T. 
Schiavone.  Anthony  J. 

Chief  warrant  ofj'.c-r,  W-3 

Arnett.  V.'iUiam  C. 
Bacha.  Michael. 
Bailey.  Howard  L. 
Bates,  Arthur  H, 
Bodice,  George  R, 


Hughes,  John  C. 
Hutchins,  Elmer  S 
Jagga.rd,  Joceph  F, 
Johnson,  Charles  J. 
Jones,  Daniel  G. 


Jr. 


Brocknian,  Edward  B,  Jones.  WiUard  E. 


Burns,  John  C. 
Cochrane,  James  E. 
Goto,  Roland  F, 
Durren,  Richard  L. 
Dyer.  V^'illiam  J. 
Early.  George.  Jr. 
Fortney,  Doyle  W, 
Fricl.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Gonzalez,  Ernest  G. 
Hanson.  Francis  G. 


KcUner,  Ed  vard  J. 
King,  Alfred  E. 
Kinaic,  Phillip  B.,  Jr, 
Kitch,  Dale 
Klcm,  Arnold  W. 
Kraft,  Jamrs  R. 
Kulik,  Charles  A. 
Landon,  Stewart  N. 
Lcduc,  Donald  E. 
Mann,  Arthtir  M.,  Jr. 


Hillhouse,  WUliam  C,  McKinley,  Robert  N. 
Hohe,  Joseph  D.  Munger.  Robert  H. 

Iluilman,  James  W.        Nadal,  Jaime  B. 
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Kewton,  Killraine,  Jr, 
Nxholas,  Robert  H. 
p.irrish.  Solomon  A. 
p  ivrish.  Wiley  B. 
p  itton.  Kuemen  B. 
Perdleton.  Edmund 

P..  Jr. 
pjwiil.  Morrison,  Jr. 
Pitston.  William  J. 
n,i  s.  Ralph 
Satrell,  Charles  R. 
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Schneider,  James  M, 
Schuman,  Daniel  D. 
Shultz,  Robert  C. 
Sluss,  Charles  S. 
Terry,  Donald  L. 
Thornley,  Robert,  Jr. 
Vanarstdalen,  John 

P. 
Wagner.  Charles  P..  Jr, 
Waller.  James  R. 
V.'estfall.  Harvey  J. 
Whitcomb,  Winfleld  J. 
Witte,  Errnest  R. 


.•^c^rlett,  Bernard 
Scjiardein.  Edgar  A. 

Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S, 
NaVy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
cf  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
tharefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Abbey,  James  R, 
.\bbott.  Ernest  L..  Jr. 
.^bel.  Warren  R. 
Abercrombie,  Michael 

a. 
Adims,  Alton  L. 
Adams,  William  V..  Jr. 
Afdahl,  Darwin  F. 
Afdmaite.  James  N. 
A'bright.LeeH. 
Albright,  Robert  E. 
Alexander,  James  W. 
All?e,  Donald  W. 
Althouse.  Paul  M. 
Althouse,  Thomas  S. 
Amb.  Dennes  L. 
Ames,  Harry  L. 
Andersen.  Kenneth  E. 
Anderson,  Alan  A. 
Anderson,  Chase  D. 
Anderson,  David  J. 
Anderson.  Philip  C. 
Anderssen,  Arthur  H. 
Andrews,  Michael  K. 
Archer,  David  B. 
Aroher,  Edward  C. 
Argo,  John  T..  Jr. 
Argus,  Ballard  L. 
Armstrong.  Donald 
Arnest,  Charles  S. 
Ariiold,  Bruce  B. 
Arnold,  DaTid  P. 
Arnold,  La-rry  J. 
Arnold,  William  K.,  Jr. 
Arthtir.  John  R. 
Ash,  Robert  F. 
Ashman,  Kenneth  E. 
Atkinson,  Richard  N. 
Auborn,  James  J. 
Austin,  William  M. 
Ayrcr,  Frank  H, 
Bacchus.  William  I. 
B?.chman,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Backus,  Lee  F. 
Badger.  Fredrick  H. 
B.'.ehr,  John  G.,  Jr. 
Bigby.  James  L.,  Jr. 
B  ,lrd.  Don  W. 
Baker,  John  L, 
B.ker.  John  S. 
Baker.  Ronald  C. 
Baker.  Steven  M. 
Baldwin,  John  M.,  Ill 
E  l:hvin.  Richard  C. 
Ballard,  Robert  C. 
E.iliit,  Stephen  J. 
Banford.  Alfred  J..  Jr, 
Eansak.  Stephen  A., 

Jr. 
B.vkcr.  Edward  P. 
B.-.rker.  Walter  G..  Jr. 
D  rncs,  James  H. 
Birne?,  William  L. 
B.irrow.  Alston  M. 
3  irtlctt,  Michael  R. 
Barton,  Robert  J. 
Baser,  Van  D. 
BasUe,  John  A. 
Bass,  WUllam  M.,  Jr. 
Biteman.  Walter  K. 
Bates,  Robert  C. 


Battln.  Harry  B. 
Batts,  Charles  J. 
B.'.uer,  Maurice  D. 
Bayer,  Charles  J. 
Bay  less,  Thomas  H. 
Beakschi.  Peter  F.  M, 
Bealle.  William  E. 
Beamer,  William  E. 
Beard,  Errol  D. 
Beaslcy,  Fenn  C. 
Bcedle,  Ralph  E, 
Beers,  Ronald  C. 
Boglcy,  Jerry  N. 
Beiun.  Dennis  D. 
Bekkedahl.  Douglas  L. 
Belanger,  Raymond  L. 
Bell.  Merlin  G. 
Belton.  David  C. 
Beiiepe,  John  W. 
Bennett.  Robert  F. 
Bennetts.  James  H.,  Jr. 
Benton.  William  C.  Ill 
Bcn;:ing,  Joseph  C. 
Berg.  David  A. 
Berg,  John  S. 
Bericey,  Thomas  J. 
Berliner,  Harold  I, 
Berry.  Michael  L. 
Bewick,  James  S. 
Bierig.  Frederick  A. 
Biggs,  John  A. 
Billings,  Bryce  G. 
Billue,  Sidney  K. 
Bingham,  John  H.  L. 
Bird.  Walter  R. 
Bishop.  Bruce  B. 
Bishop,  Richard  K. 
Bissonnette,  Laurence 

A. 
Bivins,  Howard  V. 
Blacksher.  James  U. 

Blair,  James  N. 

Blake.  William  D. 

Blakeley,  William  R. 

Blank,  Gilbert  C. 

Blegstad.  Gary  C. 

Blcsch,  Jerry  M. 

Blouch,  John  W. 

Boggess,  Randolph  C. 

Bolton.  John  N. 

Eoman.  Kirk  S. 

Bo:-.d.  WiUiam  C. 

Bonds.  John  B. 

Boone.  George  J. 

Boorda,  Jermy  M. 

Boisic,  James  P. 

Boss.  Ronald  A. 

Bostwick,  Stephen  H. 

Eourland.  David  L. 

Bourque,  Eugene  B. 

Hove,  Roger  G. 

Bowers,  Charles  H. 

Bowers,  Fred  F. 

Boyd.  John  T. 

Bradbury.  Robert  B. 

Bradt,  Leonard  D.,  Jr. 

Brandon,  Herman  T. 

Brandt,  Dale  E. 

Branish,  Ronald  L. 

Brems,  Richard  A. 

Brennan,  William  J. 


Christen,  Samuel  E. 
Christensen,  George  A. 
Christensen.  Edward  L. 
Chrlstlanson.  Daniel  T. 
B. Church.  James  A. 
Cisler.  Thomas  M. 
A.,ciancy,  Robert  S. 
Clarey,  Stephen  S. 

Colin  M. 

Daniel  W. 

David  G. 

Jerry  A. 
Clark.  Vady  R. 
Clarke,  Carl  W. 
Clarke,  Edward  J. 
Clarke.  Wayne  C. 
Claypool,  Allan  J. 
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Legrande.  Lawrence  C 

Lemons,  Doyle  R. 

Lencscs.  David  B. 
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Maness,  Anthony  R. 
Manker.  Myron  W. 
Mann.  Edward  B..  Jr. 
Manno.  Samuel  F. 
Mansell,  Philip  L. 
Mansfield,  Richard  H. 
Mantel.  Thom.is  J. 
March.  Randall  A. 
Margosian.  Paul  M. 
Marik.  Rudolph  F. 
Mirrical,  Anthony  R. 
Mar.'iden.  Leo  J. 
Marsii.  Alan  G. 
Marshall.  Frank  G..  HI 
Marshall.  James  A. 
Martin,  Ciiarles  B. 
Martin,  Edward  F..  Ill 
Martin.  Michael  J. 
Mirtin,  Walter  P. 
Martiueau.  Richard  G. 
Marvin.  Robcit  C. 
Mason.  Henry  B, 
.  M:,ssanari,  Gerald  J. 
Massey.  Scott  S..  Jr. 
Masterson,  Roy  C. 
Mathiowetz,  Donald  R. 


Leone.  Antliony  D. 
Letourneau.  Cliarles  E.Matthews.  Dean  E. 
Lcpak.  Ronald  R.  Matthews.  John  G. 

Letteney,  Lawrence  K.  Maurer,  John  H.,  Jr 
Levangie,  James  C.         Maxey,  Fred,  Jr, 
Leventis.  Alexander  A.  Maxson,  Robert  J. 


Levings.  William  H.. 

Ill 
I.rwis.  Ernest  L. 
Lewis.  Frederick  L. 
Lewis,  Oscar  Y..  Jr. 
Lewis.  R',b?rt  P. 
Lewis.  Robert  J. 
Lewis.  Stanley  T. 
Lowis.  Thomas  A. 
Lhuillier.  Robert  L. 


JVIayer,  Luke  F.,  Jr. 
Mayiield,  David  M. 
Mc.^rthur.  Ronald  E. 
McBride,  Michael  A. 
McCammon,  Peter  L. 
McCarthy,  John  J..  Jr. 
McCarthy.  Robert  M. 
McCasland.  James  S. 
McCormick.  James 'i. 
McCormick.  John  V 


Liacopoulos.  Vanpeter  McCormick,  Williani 


Lieb.  Edward  J. 
Lieblein.  William  H. 
Life.  Richard  A. 
Light.  Henry  D. 
Lindsay,  James  H..  Jr. 
Lingley.  Gordon.  S. 
Lison.  Stephen  A. 
Little.  Edward?  S. 


M. 
McCray.  Donald 
McCray.  Ronald  E. 
McCrosky.  Dan  S. 
McCullough.  Donald  C 
McCullough,  Willvnn 

L. 
McDaniel,  Vernon  D. 

Livingston.  William  C.  McDonald.  James  A. 

Locher.  Oliver  G.  McDonald.  Thomas  A. 

Lockhart.  Theodore  C.  McDougal.  Rodney  L. 

Lockwood.  Stuart  M.     McElroy,  James  H.,  Jr. 

Lo<!ge.  Charles  D.  McGann.  Thomas  P., 

Lodge.  Ri^ymond  F.  Jr. 

Lojko.  Boley  A.  McGill.  Bruce  K. 

Lomb.irdo.  Stephen  W.McGlone,  Hugh  F.,  Jr, 

Longfellow.  Dennis  R.  McGrath.  John  M. 


Lorcntzen.  Gary  C. 
Lorenzen.  Mylan  W. 
Lorino.  William  J. 
LoEoya.  Rodolfo 
Lotz.  Robert 
Lucas,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Lucey.  John  F. 
Luker.  Richard  A. 
Lundqu:,st.  Dallas  E. 
Lundquist.  Donald  G 
Lynch.  Charles  W. 
Lynch.  Floyce  M. 
Lynch.  James  R. 
Lynch.  Michael  G. 
Lvtie  Vincent  A. 
MacDonald.  William  R 
MacGregor.  John  A. 
Maclsaac,  Peter  C. 
Mackinnon,  Ranald  R. 
Maddox.  George  N. 
Madifon.  Rus.-ell  L. 
Madison,  Theodore  J. 
Magretta,  William  R. 
Magruder,  Peyton  M., 
Jr. 


McGuire,  Thomas  P. 
McHugh.  Richard  G. 
Mclsaac,  William  E., 

Jr. 
McKean,  Scott  H. 
McKechnie.  Thom.is 

W. 
McKenna.  John  F. 
McLean.  Robert 
McNeill,  Corbi  A.,  Jr. 
McNeill,  Donald  R. 
McPhail,  Eugene  B. 
McQuarric.  Robert  K. 
McRae,  David  A. 
McWhlnney.  Robert 

T.,Jr. 
McWhite,  Peter  B. 
Mead.  Robert  M. 
Meakim.  John  T. 
Mears,  Eciward  I 
Mcrklcr.  Jncob  M. 
Medaglia.  Corne-ius  P. 
Mccnen,  Fred  M. 
Melcndy.  David  R. 
Mendicino.  John  S. 


Mahannah.  Stephen  I^  Mengden.  Joseph  D. 


Maheu.  John  C. 
Majeski.  Robert  A. 
Malave.  Pedro  M. 
Maley,  Michael  D. 
Mallen.  Frank  H. 
Malott,  James  S. 


Mercer,  Thomas  A. 
Merchant,  Steven  L. 
Meredith,  Kenneth  A. 
Meredith,  William  C, 

III 
Merkey,  Russell  K. 


i 
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Merkle,  James  A. 

Merrill.  Lawrence  H. 

Mcskcl,  Thomas  J. 

Mcs-sor,  James  .S. 

MesEikomer,  Edwin  E. 

Metiler.  James  H. 

Mrvcr.  Frank  D. 

Mcver.  Frederick  C.  Jr.O'Connell.  Goruld  D. 
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Oakes.  Charles  W. 
Gates.  Anthony  B. 
Obermeyer.  Boyd  D. 
O'Brien,  Joseph  R. 
O'Brien,  Martin  J. 
O'Brien,  VvilUam  G. 
C'Counell.  Doucrlas  A. 


Meyer.  Victor  A 
Michels.  Bruce  E. 
Mikolajczyk.  Ronald  J 
Milkov.'.ski.  Gerald  C. 
Millard.  John  W. 
Miller.  Roy  E. 
Miller,  Timothy  L. 
Miller.  V/illiam  C. 
Mil!:.  Robert  C. 
Minard,  Duane  E..  Ill 
Mitchell,  Charles  R. 
Miichell.  Robert  L. 
Modlin.  Frank  V/. 
Moersncr.  Paul  C. 
MofTatt.  Robert  B. 
Monagiian.  Brinn  D. 
Monash.  Richard  F. 
Moncll.  Joel  C. 
Monroe.  Harry.  Ill 
hroore.  Robert  H. 
Moore.  Warwick  B. 
Mora'Acy,  Michael  R. 
More.  AUai  R. 
Moreficld.  Martha  R.C 
Morgan.  Donald  H. 
Morgan,  James  P. 
Moritz,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Moritz,  Charles  J. 
Morlcr.  Edward  E. 
Moroncy.  Joseph  M. 
Morrison,  Micliael  F. 
Morrison.  Vance  H. 
Morse,  V.'illiam  R. 
Mosser.  Joel  E. 
Mottclor.  Terry  R. 
Mount  Joy,  J.  L. 
Muchlhauser,  Joel  'VV. 
Mullen.  Graham  C, 
Muliiiis.  David  L. 
::;;nger,  Jerry  W. 
^Tunkasy.  W.trren  C. 
Mr.rphy.  Jerome  T. 
Murphy.  Thomas  F. 

Murr.^y.  Thomas  E. 

Murray.  William  L. 

Mustin.  Thomns  M. 

Myers.  CjIIiu  K. 

Myers.  F.-ascr  R. 

Kr.ir.  Sterling  E.,  Jr. 
N.ikriyania,  Homier  S. 

Xardone,  C.irl  F. 

Nash.  Michael  A. 

Na; tor,  John  T. 

Neal,  John  S. 

Kee.  David  M. 

Nelson.  Denton  J.  C. 

>'elson,  Geoffrey  A. 

Nelson.  Leonard  M. 

Nelson.  Peter  J. 

Ncrup.  Robert  K. 

X':u:r.an.  Dcnr.is  E. 

Newcomb.  William  L. 

Newell.  Michael  T. 

Ner,kirk.  Roger  S. 

Ncncn.  Frank  H.,  Ill 

Newton.  Roy  I. 

>':chol?.Chri;lc-sI;. 

Nicho!?.  Richard  E..  Jr 

Nickerscn.  Gi'y  D. 

Kicklris.  Charles 

Niederstadt.  Robert  G. 

N'us.  Ingmar  J. 

N,:,;nn,  Michael  K. 

N'-nnan  Warren  A..  Jr. 

North.  Wayne  K. 

Norton.  Charles  K..  Jr. 

Norton  J.uk  T..  Jr. 

Novak.  Edward  M. 

Novcihne.  Joseph  A.. 
Jr. 

Nowell.  Herbert  T. 
Nutt.  Stephen  D. 
Nysirom.  Stephen  C, 


O'Conncll.  Robert  L. 
O'Connor.  Kin 
O'Connor,  Michael  B., 

Jr. 
O'Connor.  Thomas  F.. 

II 
ODc:i.  Peter  G. 
O'Donnell.  Francis  X. 
O'DonncU.  William  H. 
Ocrtel.  "E"  James 
OkcEon.  James  C. 
Oliver.  Raymond  A. 
Ol.sen.  George  D. 
Olsen,  Glenn  R. 
Oibcn,  James  R. 
Olson,  D  jnald  W. 
Oison.  Harvey  D. 
0'.':3n  Jerrold  E. 
Olson,  Phillip  R. 
Opeka,  John  F, 
Orr,  John  D. 
Orriss.  David  A. 
Osborn.  Geoftrcy  H. 
Osierman.  Richard  J. 
Otto.  Lcren  H. 
Overstreet,  John  V.'., 

Jr. 
Owen.  Robert  H. 
Cwen.  niomas  J. 
Owens.  William  A. 
Oxman.  David  C. 
Packman.  Robert  I. 
P.Jma.  Richard  J. 
Palmer,  James  M. 
Palmer,  Robert  E. 
Pancoast.  Patrick  A. 
Panian,  John  M. 
Paquin,  James  E. 
Pariver,  William  C.  Jr. 

Parker,  Vv'ilii  .m  L. 

Pairett.  David  P. 

Parsons.  Willi-.m  D. 

Partin.  Benjamin  R. 

Partrick,  Robei-t  E. 

Pa^tcre,  Mirhnel  J. 

Patten,  Michael  J. 

Payne.  Edwin  F. 

Payne.  John  A. 

Pearce.  James  W. 

Pearson,  Dale  Q. 

Pedretti,  Donald  F. 

Pelton,  Frank  E..  Ill 

Pennington.  Richard 
A. 

Penny.  Douglas  C. 

Perez.  Manuel  J..  Jr. 

rcrkms.  Ernest  D.,  II 

Perry,  Philip  V,'. 

Peters.  Joseph  P. 

rctcr.son.  David  A..  Jr. 

Peterson.  Denn.is  W. 

Peterson.  Gary  G. 

Peterson,  Julius  E. 

Peterson,  Myron  J.^ 

Peterson.  Ralph  D." 

Pfingstag.  William  C. 

PiiStor,  Vv'ilham  C. 

Phayre,  Martin  G. 

PhiiUps,  Gcorpc  B.,  Jr, 

Phliilps,  Jerry  A. 

Philliiis.  John  B. 

Phillips.  Joseph  L. 

Phoebus,  Charles  R. 

Pickett.  Larry  J. 

Pierce.  Sidney  R. 

Pierson.  Michael  A. 

Pitz.  Paul  B. 

Pitzer.  Ronald  T. 

Plath.  Richard  N. 

Pless.  Michael  T. 

Plot?.  Steven  C. 

Plourde.  Jean  E. 

Poc,  Jolm  R. 


Pontius,  Duane  H. 
Pooser,  James  E. 
Popp.  Arvcl  J. 
Porter.  Philip  E. 
Pozi-i.  Robert  J. 
Pratt.  Thomas  R. 


Sadler,  John  W. 
Sagerian,  Ara 
Salyards,  Gregory  M. 
Samuelson,  Roland  W. 
Sand.  James  C. 
Santi,  Ralph  L. 


Predtechenskis,  Victor  ,Sapp.  Neil  C. 


Preston.  William  G 
Proctipio,  Joseph  G. 
Pryzby,  Stanley  J. 
Puariea.  Donald  H. 
Puchtlcr,  Vv'oUgang 

H.  G. 
Purely.  Alan  M. 
Queen.  Robert  A. 
R:  ;?gett.  Michael  M. 
R.iiner,  Michael  A. 
Pin.sdell,  James  V., 

Jr. 
R  .nisey,  Roger  C. 
Rapp.  Michael  D. 
Ruppe.  Gerald  C. 
Ra  Jijen.  Arthur  D. 
Rau.  Morton  D. 
Rawlings  ,  David  C, 
Raw  Is.  Hugh  M.,  Jr. 
Rebcr.  Peter  M. 
Reed,  Gary  A, 
Regan,  John  T. 
Reiche,  John  C. 
Roi'.lng,  Victor  G..  Jr. 
Reiily.  Edward  L. 
Reil'.y.  John  R. 
RciUy,  Tiiomas  M. 
Eeistetter,  Emery  A. 
Re-,  nolds,  Franklin 

E. 
Rl-.ea.  Kennedy  J. 
Riicdes.  Donald  W. 
Riiodcs,  James  M.,  Jr, 
Rich,  Hurry  E. 
Rich.  James  E. 
Rlc'i.  Thomas  F. 
Richarde,  Kenry  M., 

Jr. 
Richardson,  Earnest 

W. 
Riddell.  Richard  A. 
Ridgeiy.  Philip  J. 


Sargeant.  Harry,  Jr. 
Satmders,  Phillip  G. 
Saxon,  Ross  E. 
Saxton,  Harry  J, 
Scan  Ion.  Jerome  B. 
Scliaag.  Frank  L. 
Schaefer,  Lyle  H. 
Echatz.  Arthur  D. 
Scr.aus,  Richard  H. 
Schenck.  William  H. 
Scherwitzki,  Wilhelm 

G. 
Schetter,  Harry  W. 
SchiiTer,  Jonn  R.,  Jr. 
Schlffman,  Marvin  C. 
Schiller,  Frederick  C. 
Schilling,  Gerald  W. 
Schlecht.  Vernon  E. 
Schlcgcl,  James  D.,  II 
Schmcling  Leslie  L. 
Schmndt.  Charles  T. 
Schmidt.  Clemens  E. 
Schmitz,  Marion  C. 
Schneider,  Cliarles  R. 
Schrade.  Richard  D.  C. 
Schrader.  John  Y..  Jr. 
Schrelber.  Jerry  B. 
Scitroeder,  Arthur  F., 

Jr. 
Schroller,  Kermit  W.. 

Jr. 
Schropp.  John  W. 
Schubert.  Carl  E. 
Schtiller,  David  D. 
ScliUiiii,  Stephanie  R. 

J. 

Schwaltaert.  James  G. 
.schw.irtz.  Henry  W. 
Schwartz.  William  T. 
Schweizer,  George  W, 
Sccpa.  Robert  J. 
Scott.  Joseph  W. 


Riemen&chueider,  Bcrtsearcv.  Millard  J.,  Jr. 


Ricss,  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Riier,  Vernon  L. 
Rising.  Lynn  M. 
Ristcw.  John  D. 
Riit.  Dayton  W. 
Ritter.  John  E. 
Roach.  John  A. 
R ebb. Jeffrey  D. 
Robbins,  David  L, 
Robertson.  George  W 
Robcon,  John  E. 
Rog.,r.  Edward,  Jr. 
Rnnan,  Gordon  G. 
Eonka.  Paul  A. 
Rood.  Charles  F. 
Roode.  Peter  G. 
Roper.  James  E. 


Seelig.  Martin  A. 
Seiberllng.  Ronald  K. 
Scnn.  Laurence  E. 
Settlemyer,  Charles 

T..  Ill 
Ecverin.  Lawrence  R. 
Shafer,  Jerry  P. 
Shafer,  Jimmle  F. 
Sharp.  Clay  L..  Jr. 
Shav>-.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Sheafer.  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Siieffield.  George  A., 

Jr. 
Sheldon.  William  G. 
Shelton.  Gene  B. 
Sherman.  James  L. 
Shields.  Donald  K. 
Sliort,  Jerome  H, 


R  ^scnbach,  Bernard  L.  short,  Travis  E. 
Roscnbach.  Bernard  H.c-,i.^-iycr.  James  A. 


Roski.  Jeffrey  H. 
Rose.  J.^mes  A. 
Rosser,  Theodore  N.. 

Jr. 
Ro.'.si.  Joseph  L. 
Rosson,  Vernon  L. 
Rotsch.  Herman  D. 
Routh.  Eugene  C. 
Rowson,  Joseph  P, 
Roy.  Bill 

Royalty,  Kenneth  M. 
Rue.  Thomas  A. 
Ruff.  John  C. 
Ruffin.  James  T. 
Ruland.  William  J. 
Ruliffson,  James  H. 
Rumsey.  Peter  A. 
Rupprecht.  Robert  P, 
Russell.  Peter  F. 
Rutherford.  Paul  F. 
Rvland.  Robert  B. 


Shimian,  Arnold  B, 
SieglafT.  Peter  M. 
Piemcr.  John  R. 
Silver.  Dwight  E. 
S.mmons.  Richard  L. 
Simpson.  Stephen  T. 
Sii-.ger,  Don  A. 
Singer.  Edward  A..  Jr. 
S;rcn.  William  H. 
Si.'^k.  Raymond  M..  Jr. 
Sloan.  Deward  V..  Jr, 
Sloat.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Smart.  Ronald  E. 

Arthur  W..  Jr. 

Bradford  D. 

DanH. 

David  L. 

Franklin  J., 


Smith. 
Smith. 
Smith. 
Smith, 
Smith, 

III 
Smith.  Fred  W. 


Sm.ith.  Lelghton  W., 

Jr.       • 
Smith,  Michael  O. 
Smith,  Roger  W, 
Smith,  William  R.  H. 
Snow.  Franklin  D. 
Synder,  Christian  R. 
Snyder.  George  A. 
Sobierski,  Jan  M. 
Sof  man>  Peter  D. 
Soluri,  Eiroy  A. 
Sontheimer,  Robert 

J.I. 
Sortwellr-Fred  N. 
Spar.ns.  David  N. 
Spane,  Robert  J. 
Spoffcrd.  Barry  A. 
Sprague,  Herbert  O. 
Eprague.  William  E. 
Springer,  Charles  H.  1 
Standish,  John  A. 
Stanford,  Harold  M. 
Steckman,  David  L, 
Steele,  Billie  O. 
Steele.  Daniel  L. 
Steele,  Thomas  A.,  Ill 


Thau,  August  B. 
Thaxton.  David  R. 
Theis,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Thelen,  Antoni  A. 
Theriot,  Simon,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Tliomas,  Frank  H.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Peter  W. 
Thomassy.  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Allan  W. 
Thompson,  Duval  G. 
Thompson,  James  J. 
Thompson,  MervUle  R. 
Tliompson.  Paul  D. 
Thompson,  Wayne  E, 
Thornton,  Jack  C,  Jr. 
Tidball,  Robert  N. 
Tiernan,  Michael  C. 
Tierney,  SeaJi  E. 
.  Tillotson,  Charles  R. 
Tilton,  James  R. 
Tinder,  WiUiam  P. 
Tipton,  John  E. 
TobolEki.  Donald  M. 
Todd,  Terrence  S. 
Tolbert,  Clarence  O. 


Steinkruger,  Frederick  Toler,  Roger  H. 


J.    . 
Slender,  Charles  F. 
Stendcr,  Richard  H. 
Stender.  Russell  M. 
Stephens,  David  A. 
Stephenson,  William 

W.,II 
Stere,  David  H. 
Sterner,  George  R. 
Sternfels.  Urvan  R. 
Stevens.  Harry  J..  Ill 
Stevens.  John  B. 
Stevens.  Paul  L. 
Stevens,  Philip  C. 
Stewart,  Jake  W.,  Jr, 
Stewart.  John  C. 
Stiehr.  Peter  E. 
StUwvll.  -William  C. 
Stivers,  Robert  L. 
St.  John,  James  B., 

Jr. 
Stolgitis,  William  C. 
Stcliman.  Richard  H. 
Stone.  Arthur  W. 
Stone.  Thomas  E. 
Sionelake,  Henry  T. 
Stoorza,  Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
Story,  William  F. 
Stotsenburg,  John  C. 
Stouder,  Nial  E. 
Strand.  Richard  C. 
Stratton,  Craig  A. 
Strickland,  James  D., 

Jr. 
Stringer,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
SLubbc'.  Robert  P 


"olmie.  Richard  A. 
Tomlin,  Joseph  M. 
Tompkins,  Paul  S. 
Tomsho.  Michael  E. 
Toone.  John  P. 
Torbit.  Jerry  B. 
Torescn,  Arthur  H.,  Jr. 
Tortora,  Carmine 
Towers,  Edwin  L. 
Townscnd.  James  T. 
Townsend.  Okey,  Jr. 
Travis.  David  T. 
Trax,  Lindsay  J. 
Tripp.  Richard  W.,  Jr. 
Trisel.  Terry  E. 
Trotman,  George.  Jr. 
Truhlar.  Joseph  J. 
Tucker.  Albert  L. 
Tune.  Cecil.  L.,  Jr. 
Turner,  Charles  E. 
Ttirner,  Franl;  B. 
Turner,  James  S. 
Turner,  Stephen  A. 
Tyner.  Jimniie  C. 
Uber,  Thomas  E. 
Underwood,  Walter  J. 
Urice,  Ronel  M. 
Urquhart,  Andrew  W. 
Usborne,  Roger  W. 
Valentine,  Gordon  E, 
Van.Allman,  Alfred  C. 
VanBrackle,  Vernon 

L.,  Jr. 
VanSaun.  .Arthur 
Vaughan,  Herschel 

M..  Jr. 
Vaughan.  Trotter 


Stubbs,  William  O..  Jr.\aught,  Russell  S 


Sturvlst,  Gerald  H. 
Sullivan,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Michael  E. 
Sund.  Jeffrey  O. 
Sundberg.  Andrew  P. 
Sushka.  Peter  W.,  Jr. 
Suttofl.Paul  D..  Jr. 
Sweat.  Artliur  J. 
Ewenson.  ly^nitart  A. 
SvritzCT,  Chcjies  M., 

Sykes.  Dustin  C. 
Syphcrs,  Grant  E.,  Jr. 
Szekeiy,  Richard  A., 

Jr. 
Tabb,  Hugh  A. 
Taft.  George 
TakeuChi,  Robert  S. 
Tamny,  Michael  A. 
Tansey,  Philip  M. 
T.tnskl.  WiUiam  J. 
Taylor,  Carroll  E. 
Taylor,  William  L. 
Tease.  Henry  V..  Jr. 
Teeple.  William  W. 
Teller,  John  P. 


Veirs.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Veith,  Dennis  A. 
Verd.  George  H. 
Verdell.  William  S. 
Verhasselt.  Robert  R. 
Vernallis.  Samuel  L. 
Vick.  John  E. 
Vicra.  Jam.es  J. 
Vincent.  WiUiam  L. 
Vinron.  Clyde  R. 
Vcc:--'^  Ravmond  W., 

ni 

Vo'k.  John  S..  II 
Vc'lmar,  Frederick  J., 

Jr. 
Vcnelak,  R' chard  J. 
Vcrachek.  Mary  A. 
Yrceland.  Roy  A. 
Wachter,  Bruce  G. 
Wagner.  Frank 
Wagner,  George  P. 
Wagner,  George  F.  A. 
Wagner.  Walter  L. 
Wahler.  FicdR. 
Walker.  Benny  H. 
Walker.  James  E. 
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Walker,  Michael  R. 

Wallace,  Roy  N. 
WalUn,  Steven  R. 
Walman.  Michael  L. 
Walsh,  Bernard 
Walton,  Harold  A. 
Ward,  Jerry  N. 
Warren,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Warthin.  Jonathln  C. 
Waterman,  George  R. 
Watkins,  Donakl  E. 
Watson.  Randolph  G, 
Watt.  John  T. 
Weathetly.  Larry  M. 
Weaver,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Webster.  William  J. 
Weegar,  Carl  A. 
Wehner,  Jo.seph  L. 
Weigant.  John  A. 
Weiner.  Stephen  E. 
Weis.  Edward  W. 


Wise,  James  L. 

Wisehart,  Kenneth  M. 
Wisely,  Hugh  D. 
Wolf.  Richard  J. 
Wolfe,  John  T. 
Woller,  Robert  H. 
Wood,  Forrest  K. 
Wood,  John  G. 
Woodbury,  Laurence 

O. 
Woodfin,  Ronald  L. 
Woodka.  Thomas  K, 
Woodruff.  Peter  B. 
Woodruff.  William  H. 
Woods.  Donald  L. 
Woods.  James  S.,  Ill 
Woods,  James  R..  Jr. 
Woodward.  Benjaniin 

W..  Ill 
Woodworth.  George  P., 

Jr. 
Wright,  Will  R. 


Weisenburger,  ThomasWunderly,  William  L. 


W. 
Weiske.  James  W. 
Weiss,  Daniel  C. 
Welham.  Walter  F 
Wells.  Jan  P. 
Wells,  Norman  L. 
Werlock,  James  P. 
Wertin,  John  E.,  Ill 
Wesner,  Ross  C. 
West,  David  C. 
West,  Michael  E. 


Jr. 

Wur'ts,  Edward  V.,  Ill 
Yandell,  Lawrence  A. 
Jr.  Yandrofski,  Ronald 

M. 
Yanovsky,  Allen  J. 
Yates.  Joseph  W..  Ill 
Yeatts.  Thomas  R.    * 
Yerkes,  Alan  C. 
Yohanan,  Robert  R. 
Yonkers.  Da^  id  P. 


Westbrook.  Richard  E.  Young.  Robert  A. 
Westerman,  Thomas      Yufer.  Kenneth  L 
F. 


W'heaton.  David  J. 
Wheeler.  Kenneth  B. 
Wheeler.  Sidney  E. 
Whitaker,  Roger  B. 
White,  Arthur  E. 
White.  John  D..  II 
White.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
White,  Robin  J. 
White.  Th.-.yer  D. 
Whitehurst.  Byron  P. 
Whitney.  Richard  K. 
Whitt,  Eucene  N. 
Wickman.  Raymond 

H. 
Wiggins,  Robert  H. 
Wildmnn,  James  H, 
Wilhoit,  James  M. 
Williams,  Charles  L. 
Williams,  David  L. 
Williams.  David  D. 
Williams,  Gary  O. 
Williams.  Lowell  K. 
WlHiams,  Rtissell  T.. 

Jr. 
Williams.  Tliomas  D. 
Williamson,  Thomas 

P. 


Zaccagnino.  Anthony 

J. 
Zachman.  William  H. 
Zagayko.  Andrew  R. 
Zaretki,  John  P. 
Zimmerman,  Ray- 

niond  P.,  Jr. 
Zlmmermann,  Harold 

K. 
Zink,  Roy  A. 
Zuhr,  Raymond  A. 
BaJink,  Linda  J. 
Barrett,  Barbara  A. 
Beckley,  Mary  A. 
Blngman,  Bette  K. 
Blake,  Sally  A. 
Burgess.  Barbara  E. 
Cheston,  Barbara  J. 
Clark,  Georgia 
Curry,  Viola  D. 
Gralchen,  Dimity  L. 
Hahn,  Janice  L. 
Harman,  Elizabeth  L. 
Honeycutt.  Betty  S. 
Kadenacy,  Katherine 

M. 
Kaldunski,  Alice  M. 
Lakin,  Alice  I. 


Williamson,  William  S.M.irtin.  Noreene  A. 


Willmott,  James  J. 
Wil'oz,  Clifford  P.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Harold  D. 
Winder.  Jon  W. 
Winkler,  Joseph  J. 
Winslow.  Frederic  D. 
Winter.  Ward  L. 

SUPPL 

Abcrnethy.  James  R.. 

Jr. 
Al--vine.  Paul  R..  Jr. 
B:;ker.  Joseph  R. 
Bartholomew,  Frank 

L..  Ill 
Beasley.  Ronald  D. 
Beer.  Robert  O.,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Paul  G. 
Bentson.  Gordon  J. 
Bestor.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Blrlndelll,  James  B. 
Blankenfeld,  Richard 

K. 


Martin,  Prlscilla  R. 
Matheson,  Carol  A. 
Naughton,  Mary  D. 
Nyce,  Barbara  R. 
Peterson,  Sandra  L. 
Terry,  Agnes  S. 
Tiller,  Trudith  D. 

Y    CORPS 

Eoehmler,  Erwin  W., 

Jr. 
Bondi.  Peter  A. 
Braswell,  Carmen  B. 
Braver.  Stephen  H. 
Bremen.  Roger  R. 
Brown.  Bernard  E. 
Brown,  Jack  M-. 
Burk,  William  E. 
Burnham,  John  K. 
Cantrall,  Edward  L. 
Carre,  Darwin  B.,  Jr. 
Carroll,  John  P. 
Chapman,  Richard  B. 


Cleary,  Richard  T.,  in 

Coburn,  John  M. 
Cooper,  William  K. 
Collins,  William  A. 
Corbert,  James  T. 
Costello,  John  N. 
Cox.  Thomas  P. 
Cronin,  John  L..  Jr. 
Dalley,  John  C  Jr. 
Dannenbring,  David  G. 
Danner,  Glenn  R. 
Daves.  Francis  W. 
Dclasiuentes.  Jose.  Jr. 
Denvlr,  Qnln  A. 
Dominy.  John  F. 
Fay,  Todd  L. 
Fellows,  Fied  Y.,  Ill 
Fields,  Billy  J. 
Fleming,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Foley,  Richard  L. 
Frantz,  HL^.rold  W. 
Fulghum.  Robert  E. 
Gallion,  Robert  Z. 
Gai-mus.  David  P. 
Garrison,  Thomas  M. 
Gee,  Charles  D. 
Gent,  Raymond  D. 
Green,  Harold  C.  Jr. 

Greer,  George  W.,  Ill 
Hale,  Ronald  A. 
Hamm,  Michael  R. 
Hanscom,  Frank  E. 

Harrington,  Phillip  H. 

Helmuch,  Robert  A. 

Hodapp,  Charles  A. 
Hunt,  George  A. 
Johnson, Stephen  G. 

Johnson,  Thomas  L. 

Johnson,  William  W. 

Kasrlel,  Jerome  D. 

Ke?.ting,  Jeremiah  A. 

Keller.  Leonard.  Jr. 

King.  William  D. 

Kiciredge.  Thomas  M. 

Koch.Ksrl  W. 

Kosch.  Charles  A. 

Kostin.  Edward  B. 

Krehely.  Donald  E. 

Kyllo.  Roger  A. 

Lamb,  Donald  L. 

Lehmann.  Charles 

LlUico,  Keith  R. 

Martin,  Hoke  P. 

Mather,  Gregory  A. 

McCanne.  William  G., 
Ill 

McCraw.  Thomas.  K. 

McDonough,    Thomas 
J..  Jr. 

McGavran  Francis  J. 

McKeever.  Greorge  F. 

McKinley.  Keith  A. 

McSwain,  Franklin  L. 

Meneely,  Frank  T. 

Meyer,  James  R. 

Mitchell.  Carl  M. 

Mix,  Victor  E. 

Monroe,  James  L.  D. 

Morris,  John  D.,  Ill 

Mortimer.  James  R. 

Mourn.  Jerry  D. 


Murray,  Brian  J. 

Mu.st.ure.  Myron  P.. 

Jr. 
Nagel.  John  W. 
Nelson,  Wayne  J. 
Niesar,  Gerald  V. 
O'Connor,  Joseph  A. 
Puce.  John  E. 
Parker.  James  F. 
Parks.  Leonard  C. 
Perrill.  Fredrick  E. 
Peter<i)|i.  Da;e  J 
Phii.ips.  James  D. 
Pic.-,  cv'.  Fay  ^L 
Pinskey.  Howard  S. 
Popik.  llicliael  J. 
Pr;ic;tr.  GeraiU  D. 
Prcs.-5lcy.  Jo.'enh  L. 
Price.  aiiilDrd  R. 
Qu'.gley.  P.itrick  J. 
Quinn.  iJohii  T. 
Quinn.  Kenneth  ,T. 
HusiniiSsen.  Panl  D. 
Redick,  John  A. 
Heed,  William  A. 
Rent ro. Jack  D. 
Rich.'.rds.  Gary  T. 
R:'L»fiili('Use.  Ferr.ej; 

L. 
Roche,  Dout(las  R. 
Rosebery.  Alan  C. 
Rov.iin,  Alan  J. 
Riieckart.  Jon 
Russell,  Frank  A. 
S-iito.  George  N. 
Sapera,  Leonard  J. 
.Si  liwast/'.  James  M. 
tickafoo  e.  Keith  E. 
t.kc.s.  .James  E. 
Slc-iii.  James  B. 
Si'i.ili.Olcn  B..  Jr. 
£o;etli,L;:\vrcnce  A. 
Starne^.  Bobby  F. 
Stoen,  pcorge  S.,  Jr. 
Steinetj,  Richard  A. 
Sulliviiii.  Michael  J., 

Suter.  pavid  F. 
SzalapSki.  Jc:Very  P. 
Tav.bc.  Arcion  R. 
Tiger.  Jamc's  D. 
Tomchfck.  John  K. 
Trean'ff.  Richard  C. 
Ti.iny.  Albert  P..  Jr. 
UUius.  David  J. 
Vaniieas.  Rf)bert  L. 
Voyles,  Clyde  W. 
Wai:(jntr.  John  D. 
Waite.  Richard.  IV 
Wallac*.  James  J. 
Wallace.  William  W. 
Watkiqs,  Robert  S. 
Webb.  Evans  W. 
Welch.  Kenneth  T. 
Welcii.  Richard  A. 
Wilson,  Michael  G 
Wilt,  TTerry  J. 
Worsenn.  Richard  F. 
Yoinrg,  Robert  R. 
Zumbrt.  Sherrocl  B. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Argus,  V/ilbert  L.,  Jr. 
Bender,  Carl  H..  Jr. 
Berget,  Kaspar  G.,  Jr. 
Black.  Wilson  M. 
Blackwell,  Larry  G. 
Bordas,  Peter  S. 
Brandon,  Robert  L. 
Bratzler,  John  H. 
Carter.  Stuart  L. 
Chapla,  Paul  A. 
Cloar,  James  A. 
Cofer,  Rufus  H., 
Coffey,  Fred  S. 
Grain.  Harold  S., 
Day,  Norman  W. 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Dronnon.  Pa'^rirk  W. 
Ekstrand.  William  N. 
Endebnock.  Robert  N. 
Fowler,  George,  III 
Gardner,  Thomas  N. 
George,  Emory  J. 
Griffitii,  Verne  E.,  Jr. 
Heine.  William  A.,  Ill 
Houck,  Carl  P. 
Lehder,  Wilfred  E.,  Jr. 
MacKetizie,  Kenneth 

B. 
Martlnelll,  Salvatore 

A. 
McCahUl,  DenulB  F. 


Monney.  Neil  T. 

Rabke,  Walter  E. 
Stokes.  Stephan  R. 
Smith.  Sh'errill  E. 
Sturmer,  Donald  C 
Thrasher,  Stephen  M.,  Yoder,  Dan  S. 
Jr. 


Towle,  Nathaniel  A. 

Wells.  Donald  R. 
Williams.  John  K. 
Woodford.  Donald  L. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
Baird.  John  R.  Hill,  Thomas  A. 

Beckner.  William  M.       Kmsella,  Lawrence  T. 
Brown.  Gary  D.  McGuire,  James  S, 

Brown,  Wayne  A.  Parrish,  William  C. 

Carnahan  Clarence  L.  Peck,  John  A. 


Peterson,  Warren  R 
Rhodes,  Dnrward  L. 
Save,  Clarence  B. 
Skelly.  Robert  S..  Jr. 
Srayton,  Richard  A. 
Theisen.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Tucker,  John  R..  Jr. 


Chatelier.  Paul  R. 
Coan.  Richard  M. 
Cusick.  Richard  A. 
Dc'anghtcr.  John  D. 
Duncan.  Alexander  R. 
Fer.:uson,  John  C. 
Gogel,  Casper  J. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Ancelard.  Madeline  M. 
Dickson.  Barbara  A. 
Maloney,  Anne  C. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Philip  T.  Blake 
John  C.  Self 

James  W.  Forester,  Jr.  (Navy  enlisted  sci- 
entific edticatioii  program)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualinc  .tions  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Philip  B.  Alexander  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as   provided   by   law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers I  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  stibject  to  the 
qualirications    therefor    as    provided    by    law. 

Gene  T.  Izuno 
Clarence  G.  Strom 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permaiaeiit  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenaiit  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donald  W.  Ernst 
Edward  R.  Gorman 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification.s  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  L,  Anderson,    WilllanT  A.  J.  MacLeod 


Lawrence  E.  Nelson 
Thomas  H.  Pmkstaff 
Harold  W.  Schmidt.  II 
Robert  W.  Slate 


Jr. 
Jon  G.  Beldler 
John  W.  Biickner 
Hjward  A.  Buell 
Robert  L.  Glbbs 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  i)eimanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade  I  and  temporary  llevitenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
DoTiald  G.  Blanchard     Mo.-rls  L.  Hicks 


Anthony  W.  Braiion, 

Jr. 
Carl  E.  Branyan 
James  E.  Dice 
John  P.  Grisham 


Patrick  Ho 
Jon  T.  McAi'.ear 
Massoud  G.  Mowad 
Bobby  M. Sharp 
Cameron  M.  Smith 

James  G.  Franklin,  U.S.  Navy  retired  <'ffi- 
cer,  to  be  a  permanent  captain  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer.-. Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
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in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  Gnazzo. 

John  C.  Livingston. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  2,  1965: 

DEPARTMf:NT  OF   STATE 

John  M.  Leddy.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Ridgway  B.  Knight,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  i.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Belguim. 

M.irshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America    to  Honduras. 

Mrs.  Patrica  Roberts  Harris,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Luxembourg. 

1ntern.\tional  Monetary  Fl-no 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  cf  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

I.ntep.national  BANii  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a  term 
of  5  vears. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ji  ne  2.  19().") 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  prefaced  his  prayer  v,ith  these 
words  of  Scripture : 

Ezckiel  11:16:  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God.  Although  I  have  scattered  them 
among  the  comiiries,  yet  icill  I  be  to  thevi 
ns  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  countries 
where  they  shall  come. 

O  Thou  who  art  ever\-v."here.  errant  that 
this  Chamber  may  be  made  blc&sed  and 
holy  by  a  sense  of  Thy  divine  presence 
shielding  and  sheltering  our  faith  from 
the  hardness  of  the  secular  spirit. 

We  are  often  tempted  to  allow  our 
spiritual  life  to  be  smitten  and  wither 
un{acr  ilic  blight  of  unreality  and  insin- 
cerity and  there  seems  to  be  within  us  so 
little  of  radiant  light  and  power. 

Here  may  we  feel  that  in  rendering 
public  service  we  arc  engaged  in  the 
Father's  business  and  that  we  must  also 
fill  the  days  with  honest  labor  and  live 
to  do  Thy  will  ere  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work. 

Help  us  to  keep  the  light  of  Thy  divine 
Spirit  a.slow  in  these  dark  times  and  may 
nothing  ever  eclipse  or  extinguish  it  when 
difficult  problems  need  to  be  solved. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles:  and 

H.R.  7597.  An  act  to  establish  the  Veterans 
Reopened  Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
and  to  authorize  initial  capital  to  operate 
insurance  programs  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  section  725. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  J.  B. 
Daniel:  and 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
ol  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemploym.ent  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.  435.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  In  the  Stat*  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 


No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thfere  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS- 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1966 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Thui-sday  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill, 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  POWER 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  have  permission 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  "WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  118] 


Andrews. 

Evans.  Colo. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Geoige  W. 

Fislier 

Passman 

BlatniK 

Fogartv 

Powell 

Bonner 

Goodell 

Price 

Brown.  Ohio 

Griffin 

Redlln 

Chamberlain 

Hansen  Iowa 

Reid.  NY. 

H 

Clark 

H^rvev.  Ind 

Resnick 

J 

Clau-en. 

Heberc 

S:  Germain 

J 

Don  H. 

Holland 

Tavior 

m 

Cleveiiger 

Kornegay 

Toll 

m 

Corman 

Landrum 

Utt 

* 

Cra'.ev 

Lindsay 

Willis 

m 

Cramer 

Mackay 

Wilson. 

1 

Cunn:n2h>!m 

Mathias 

Charles  H. 

E;:-wo.-th 

Michel 

J 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  391 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By -unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  until 
midnfght,  Friday.  June  4.  1965.  to  file  a 
report  entitled  "Government  Operations 
in  Space." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geittleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXCISE    TAX    REDUCTION    ACT    OF 
1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  404  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
foUovvs: 

H  Res.  404 
Etfoivcd.  That  upon^the  .''.doption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  thai 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Ccmmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iK  P. 
83711  to  reduce  excise  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  cf  order  against  said 
bir.  r.re  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  sha.l 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hcurs.  to  be 
equ;illy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
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u?  cor.sidored  ?.!=  h-.viiig;  been  read  for  ;."ic:"-d- 
niont.  No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to 
£.:d  bill  excrpt  amencinients  cllered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
I.Ie.ins.  Amendments  otlered  by  direction  of 
i'~e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  miay  be 
ciTcrcd  to  any  section  of  tiie  bill  at  the  ccn- 
c'.uslon  of  the  gencr.il  debate,  but  said 
nmendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  cor.s'dcra- 
tion  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Ccm- 
niittee  shall  rise  and  report  ihe  bill  to  tae 
House  with  such  amenumcnts  :s  msy  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  qucst-on 
shall  bo  cnr.sidered  as  oruerod  en  the  bill 
and  amendments  tiiereto  to  final  passage 
■without  inter^enirs  molioa.  cxrcpt  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
?0  m'nutes  to  the  p:entleman  from  Cali- 
Tornia  [Mr.  SjiithI,  and,  pondin:,'  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
ccn-ume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  404 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8371, 
to  reduce  excise  taxes,  under  a  closed 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  long-awaited 
repeal  of  excise  taxes  v.-hich,  in  large 
part,  were  imposed  as  emercer.cy  meas- 
uies  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  or 
World  War  II,  or  the  depression  of  the 
lOCO's.  It  removes  a  large  number  of 
the  taxes  outright  and  most  of  them 
v.-itliin  the  next  3  years. 

Last  year  when  there  was  a  partial  re- 
duction of  excise  taxes,  the  committee 
CMpi'es.sed  tlie  intention  of  looking  into 
the  entire  field  of  excise  taxes.  H.R.  8371 
is  the  result  of  long,  hard  work  by  the 
conimlttce  and  constitutes  a  major  revi- 
sion of  the  Federal  excise  tax  system. 

It  is  expected  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  excise  tax  reduction  wili  result  in  in- 
creased general  consumer  spcndiiig  in 
response  to  price  reductions  made  on 
the  products  now  taxed,  and  follows 
closely  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  his  message  of  May  17. 

By  way  of  explanation  I  might  add  that 
the  waiver  is  simply  to  comply  v.'ith  the 
Ramseyer  rule  and  also  the  closed  rule 
since  it  opens  up  the  general  excise  tax 
limited  to  the  items  that  are  included  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik  [Mr.  DelanevI  has  made  a 
very  excellent  statement  on  the  rule,  the 
time,  the  purpose,  the  waiver  of  points  of 
oi'der,  and  the  reasons.   I  agree  with  each 

and  every  statement  he  has  made  in  that 
regard,  and  v,''ll  not  repeat  those  condi- 
tions l:crc  at  this  time. 

May  I  simply  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  goes  over  a  period  of  years  up  until 
January  1,  1969.  The  first  will  start  on 
Jaly  1,  19G5  and  will  be  about  $1^4  bil- 
lion for  the  first  year,  $1.7  billion  for  the 
second  year,  then  for  the  next  3  years  up 
until  19G9  an  additional  approximately 
?1.4  billion.  That  mrkes  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  between  $48  billion  and  $4.9  bil- 
licn  over  the.se  several  years. 
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If  you  v.ill  refer  to  the  repsrt,  stnrting 
on  parre  3.  you  will  find  all  oJ  the  various 
items  that  iiavc  been  listed  ar.d  v.hat  will 
hr^ppen  to  them  in  futiu'c  ycttis  to  come. 
As  to  the  retailers'  excise  tal^cs  there  is 
a  lO-pcrccnt  repeal  on  JUiy  1,  1965, 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes  ire  repealed 
v\-ith  certain  exceptions.  Tiicj  items  listed 
thereunder,  4  to  13,  repealed  in  1965, 
v.-ilh  the  exception  of  item  :  s'O.  G.  which 
is  on  Januarj^  1,  1C66.  Thi  t  has  to  do 
v.'ith  lic'ht  bulb'^. 

On  pa£~rn2cr  autoinobi^c",  that  is  re- 
duced to  7  percent  effective  on  July  1, 
1365,  tiien  to  G  percent  on  January  1, 
19GG,  and  on  down  until  eventually  re- 
pealed in  January  1DG9. 

The  same  applies  on  communications. 
Over  a  period  of  time  tlie  lax  on  com- 
munications is  repealed. 

The  report  will  show  that  ccrtr.in  of 
these  taxes  will  not  be  repelled.  What 
v.ill  happen  is  that  they  aie  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  such  as  alcohal  and  ciga- 
rettes. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  uiaciy  Members 
of  the  House  who  in  years  ixist  have  in- 
troduced bills  repealing  certain  of  these 
excise  taxes.  I  personally  ofT(red  bills 
in  tlircc  sessions  to  ehnuriatc  th.e  taxes 
on  tel&phones.  I  had  the  o:j])orturjty  of 
testifying  before  the  Ccmmi|tce  on  Ways 
and  Means  last  year,  and  II  am  happy 
indeed  to  see  this  is  one  if  tlic  taxes 
that  has  been  reduced.  I '  know  other 
Members  are  also  in  tliis  i.articular  sit- 
uation. 

I  commend  the  CommiLtjcc  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  distm^^tjiishcd  chair- 
man, for  bringing  tliis  'inattcr  b';  f ore  the 
House  at  tliis  time.  I  remember  last 
year  when  the  other  body  in  connection 
vvith  the  extension  bill  added  three  or 
■"our  eliminations  on  fiu's.  Jcneh'y.  and 
the  like,  the  chairman  of  ttie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  asked  that  we  do 
no':  do  it  by  piecemeal:  tr.at  we  give  tlie 
committee  a  chance  to  hold  hearings. 
He  soid  he  veould  hold  hearings  and  re- 
port a  bill  if  tile  committee  dc:~ired. 
Tliat  bill  is  on  the  floor  today.  So  in 
that  regard  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Ml  ans,  and 
the  members  of  that  cotnmittee,  for 
bringing  the  bill  here  today. 

I  do  hope  as  this  bill  progre.sses  that 
the  various  States,  most  of  whicli  secni 
to  need  additional  revenue,  w  ill  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  ina.siTiiich  as  people 
have  been  paying  there  many  taxes  over 
the  years  that  they  are  u.<aEd  to  paying 
them  and  so  now  we  Vv'ill  jUst  take  the  e 
taxes  ind  add  tliem  to  tiia  State  taxes. 
If  so,  some  of  the  effect  of  v.hat  we  arc 
doing  today  will  be  seriously  jeopardized. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  just  a 
few  words  of  caution  on  tlit  basis  that  I 
personally  do  not  tiiink  we  can  liavc  oiir 
cake  and  cat  it.  Tliat  old  saying  has 
gone  on  for  many,  maiiy  years.    I  am 

heartily  in  accord  witli  thi:9  bill.  By  tlie 
same  token  I  would  hofc  llic  adminis- 
tration and  our  leadei.s  v.olild  give  con- 
sideration to  not  .starting  so  many  new 
programs  and  not  cxtendinj  so  many  ex- 
isting programs.  Otherwi^  we  are  not 
going  to  have  tlie  same  economy  and  the 
saane  good  employment  situtition  tliat  we 


l:ave  nov.-.  YJe  cannot  cut  taxes  by  $4.8 
billion,  and  increase  spending,  and  raise 
the  debt  and  still  remain  financially 
stable. 

As  an  example,  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram. Now  that  is  a  new  program.  It 
wull  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Tlie  poverty 
program  has  started.  Personally,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  create  cmjiloyment  and 
bring  our^^elves  up  by  our  own  bootstraps. 
My  information  is  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram v.'iil  probably  be  calling  for  addi- 
tional, an  increased  amount  of  money  of 
$1  or  $2  billi:;n.  There  is  trcmenclzus 
military  spending  tJirougliout  the  world. 
•With  all  of  the  programs  wc  have  r.ov,-, 
by  cutting  taxes  we  may  not  be  able  to 
maintain  our  economy  and  cur  employ- 
ment and  keep  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity cf  the  United  States  in  as  good  a  c:n- 
dition  as  poGsiblc.  If  v.e  are  to  c.Mitinue 
to  protect  the  world  and  keep  the  v/orld 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  I  hope 
we  will  not  continue  to  add  so  many, 
many  spcnd'ng  programs.  Otlierv.ise  the 
result  of  this  tax  cut  may  be  incfiective. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lo:- 
Eo'oally  do  no:  think  we  can  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it.  I  hope  we  can  keep  .'•pending 
relatively  witliin  the  budget.  In  turn,  ai 
to  this  particular  bill.  I  am  in  sui^port  of 
it  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  do  iiavc  one  rcriuc:-t  fo'-  a  c.aiple 
of  minutes  time,  but  other  than  that,  that 
is  all  the  requests  I  have  and,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  at  tliis  time  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Missouri 
ITsTr.  Curtis! . 

Mr.  DELANEY.  !Mr.  Spe.-'.l-.er.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  tne  distinguished  ch-'ir- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  RxC.cs.  t'-.e 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  Rules  Commiitce 
heard  tlic  distingui.'^hed  gciiticman 
fiom  Arkansas,  ch.?irman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  on  this  bill. 
Today  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  it. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  this  bill  pass  v.ith- 
out  someone  expressing,  to  a  feeble  ex- 
te:^t,  some  of  the  misgivings  I  know 
many  of  us  feel  about  the  headlong  speed 
this  House  is  making  on  important 
measures  of  vital  interest  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  acting  upon  them  so 
rapidly  that  neither  the  Members  cf  the 
House  nor  the  country  realize  exactly 
v\}iat  we  are  doing. 

Everybody  likes  to  sec  a  reduction  in 
taxes.  Anyone  who  expresses  any  de- 
gree of  disturbance  about  it  does  not 
calculate  to  increare  his  popularity 
citlicr  in  the  Hou.?c  or  in  the  country. 
But  I  .should  lilie  to  exp;ess  some  feel- 
ings about  whetlicr  tlie.se  tilings  wc  are 
doing  are  for  the  good  of  the  country  or 
v.iiothcr  we  are  doing  things  now  wliich 
ultimately  may  bring  great  disaster  upon 
the  countiy. 

I  remember  that  a  couple  of  years  rzo 
V.  c  enacted  a  law  to  drastically  cut  taxes. 

Everybody  realizes  that  taxes  in  this 
country  have  reached  the  point  of  con- 
fiscation. But  we  cannot  do  away  with 
our  tax  structure.  Wc  mu.st  have  it.  We 
niu.st  have  the  money. 
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.■\t  the  same  time  we  arc  doing  this  we 
•ue  entering  upon  new  programs  of  great 
potential  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  We  are 
(ioins-  it  so  rapidly  that  even  Members 
of  Coiigress  cannot  digest  and  under- 
stand the  legislation.  Certainly  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  any  reaction  from  the 
country  as  to  the  views  of  the  people 
about  these  bills  we  pass  so  rapidly. 

I  am  only  submitting  a  word  of  cau- 
tion, in  our  rapid  race  down  the  road  to 
the  Great  Soeiety  and  the  abolition  of 
poverty — that  some  day  somebody  in  this 
scncration  or  a  future  generation  will 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  How  are  we  to  do 
it  if  we  increase  expenses  and  reduce 
levenuc?  ? 
That  is  what  we  are  doi'.ig  now. 
The  reduction  is  for  approximately  S5 
billion,  though  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
.'.omcthing  like  a  $2  billion  reduction. 

Yesterday  the  Rules  Committee  grant - 
(d  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  it  is  being  considered  today,  to 
reduce  revenues  by  $5  billion.  Tomor- 
row, if  you  please,  the  Rules  Committee 
will  do  as  we  did  with  respect  to  the  last 
reduction.  We  will  rcporc  a  rule  to  con- 
sider a  bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit  so  that 
we  can  borrow  the  money  to  reduce  the 
taxes.  If  that  is  not  an  absurd  way  to 
run  a  railroad  1  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  Yet  we  arc  doing  it.  Wc  did  it 
before.  We  are  doing  it  again.  We  are 
borrowing  money  to  reduce  taxes  and 
still  we  are  increasing  the  pote^itial  pro- 
r.rani.';  of  great  expenditures  in  the  fu- 
ture, witli  no  prospect  of  having  the 
revenues  to  meet  the  expenditures  as 
they  come  along. 

I  realize  that  it  is  unpopular  to  look 
at  the  basic  facts  on  this  thing.    Every- 


body wants  taxes  reduced.  These  were 
wartime  taxes;  that  is,  they  were  put 
on  in  time  of  war  as  they  should  have 
been.  At  the  end  of  the  war  they  should 
have  been  repealed  long  years  ago.  and 
they  would  have  been  if  this  Congress 
had  been  as  frugal  as  I  think  it  should 
be  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  You  can- 
not keep  on  running  a  welfare  state  at 
this  rate.  The  chickens  are  going  to 
come  home  to  roost  some  day. 

Yesterday  I  mentioned  in  the  Rules 
Committee  that  probably  tlie  best  barom- 
eter v.-e  have  as  to  what  is  happening 
back  home  in  the  country  is  the  stock 
market  on  Wall  Street.  I  mentioned  that 
over  the  past  10  days  we  had  had  flunies 
in  Wall  Street  that  seemed  to  signify  a 
recurrence  of  bad  times.  While  I  was 
talking  about  that,  the  stock  market 
opened  in  New  York  yesterday  and  they 
had  one  of  the  worst  recessions  in  the 
market  that  has  happened  in  recent 
times.  Now  those  things  mean  some- 
thing. I  think  the  best  financier  we  have 
in  Government  is,  in  my  opinion,  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin.  Hfe  reminded 
tlie  country,  in  a  speecii  he  made  yes- 
terday, which  you  will  find  in  the  fi- 
nancial pages  of  the  Washington  Post, 
that  the  same  symptoms  are  present  to- 
day as  occurred  in  1928  preceding  tiie 
great  depression  of  the  1930's. 

Now.  I  have  spoken  the  voice  of  doom 
and  nobody  is  going  to  like  it.  but  I  think 
somebody  ought  to  put  it  on  record  as 
to  .iust  what  we  are  heading  for. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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EXCISE  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF   1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com.- 
mitt-ee-of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  8371,  to  reduce  excise  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in;  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8371  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  H.R.  8371.  pro- 
vides for  reductions  and  elimination  of  a 
nvuiiber  of  excise  taxes  which  are  listed 
in  the  committee  report  on  pages  3,  4, 
and  5,  and  leaves  those  excise  taxes  which 
are  set  forth  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the 
report'in  existence.  The  bill  also  elim- 
inates the  termination  date  with  respect 
to  cer..;ain  of  the  Korean  excise  taxes, 
that  Members  who  have  been  in  the 
previous  Congress  and  in  earlier  Con- 
gresses will  recall  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  extending  on  an  annual  basis  from 
1955,  I  believe,  up  to  this  time. 

The  tables  I  have  referred  to  are  as 
follows : 


Estiiiiati  ■! 
annual 
rcvcni:e 

10«S  WliTl 

fully 
elToctive 
unillion:''! 


10"^  of  retail  price. 

10'',  of  retail  price 

lO'';  of  retail  price. 

lO'.;  of  retail  price.   

KV"  ofmfr.  I'riee.. 


S"";  of  nifr,  iirico 


See  fi)Otiiotcs  at  ond  of  table. 


3c  ivr  pal — 
I't  iHT  pal-.-. 


.'i'~;  of  nifr.  price --- 

lO^'  of  nifr.  pruc 

.'i'~;  o(  iiifr.  price --- 

lti'7  of  nifr.  prikv -— 

W  ',  of  nifr   priee 

10'7  of  nifr.  price.. 

ICr  ofmfr.  price 

Iff,  ofmfr.  price 

,"■>'';  of  mfr.  price 

W ,  otiufr.  price 

KV,  of  nifr.  price    -. 

lOc  each,  not  tocxccea  10",  ofnitr.  price 

■2(  piT  l,iifH"i,  not  to  fxcer^i  \(f.  ot  mfr. 


price. 
'•.'<  l>er  l.fW 


Repe-il.  .Tnly  1.  l'.«o. 

Repeal.  July  1.  I'.'lwi 

KeiH':il,  July  1.  l!«o- 

Repeal,  July  1.  li»iV. 

Reduce  to  7'".  .  July  1.  li«^'  '■  -';  n-duco  to 

<;'■;  .Jan.  1.  lyi'i'  -:  reduei  io4'^:  .Jan.  1. 

li»i.7  -:  reduce  to  >'',  .  Jan    1.  l'.*i.>  ■:  re- 

jx\il.  Jan.  1,  19>".y. 
E\teiid  >' ;  rateto  Jan.  1. 1^',*;.  amltluit 

reiHal.Jan.  1.  IWK'.-    • 

R.'lH'ul.  Jan.  1.  1>><V". : 

Refimd  tax  for  oil  not  tisod  in  hiphway 
motor  vcbicles,  I'epinninp  Jan.  1 .  UH*..' 

R.-peal.  Julv  1.  H>i'.,1  - .- 

ReiH-al,  Ju'.y  1,  IWi.'i  '  ' - 

Kci»i'al,.Uilv  1,  l;to=.  ....  

Repeal.  Jan.  1.  lyi'"*;  •      -         

Repeal,  Julv  1.  llivs 

Kepenl,  July  1,  lyti,')  = 

Repeal,  July  1,  Ufx-i 

ReiH'rtl.  July  l.lft'o  : 

Re!«eal.  July  1.  li'".'  ■ 

ReiH'al.  July  1.  iwo  .' 

Reixnl.  July  1.  IWV>. 

Repeal.  July  1.  t*;-'^   

Reiy^l.Julyl.lV'ii.i 

RciH>til.  July  I.IW'-';.   


30 
-•Id 


:":<0 


A\ 
34 

4.1 

•J.S5 


25 


40 
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Tax 


F.x;.Nti'ig  rate 


CoQiiuilloc  actiou  and  trTLCtive  ilate 


EsliiiuUed 

annual 

revenue 

los.-i  \v  Ilea 

fu'.iy 
efTpctivc 
(nUlliuus) 


r.u-iUtios  rvu'l  sorvii-c?;: 

1.  Adinissio'i?  nml  cr\'inret«: 

(ft)   (iciipral  admissions 

(I))  Kiiv'f  tr.uks 

'cl  Cnbarets .._ 

2.  Cluh  iliu-s 

3.  Conimuiiioations: 

la)  Local  and  toll  telojihone  service  s:;id  telct ypcwrittT  service. 


fb^  Private  communications  scrv 

(c)  Tt'li^urapli  service 

111)  Wire  a:id  c-quipiiieiit  .mtvIcc. 

4.  Transiiortatioii  of  persons  by  air 

5.  Safe  deposit  boxes. 

P.  Mi--celUir.coi.?  ta^r?: 

1.  l>ocui'^(>rit;iry  stump  ta>ts: 

(a)  U  on' !  and  >tack  issues _ 

(i'l  StocV,  p'cfpt  miitnt 
fiO  Mutual  fund  si. ares 

(iii)  Ponds. ._ 

00  Bond  and  stock  transfers... 
(.1}  Stock 


li*  for  ench  lOif  in  c  ;rcss  of  $1 .'. 

li*  for  eacli  5f  of  fu  1  price.. 

m  Of  bill 

aO'/i  of  annuiil  '.luol.  if  in  excess  of  $10 

10%of  amount  I'll  ed 


il  fun' 


lO'-;  of  amount  hi!  -d 

10'*:  of  unoiiiit  bil  I'd 

s'";  of  rtmnunt  billi  rl 

if.',  01  auioiint  paic 

109o  of  amount  pul  i... 


l(;c  per  $100of  vnlio 

■IC  piT  i>li,;Onf  valui  . 
llcpcr  JlOOof  vahc 


(ii)  Ponds 

(q")   ronvt'Viii'X'es 

2.  riiixiniciiMs.l 

3.  t'oin-ni)cr;ite'i  aniu^orneiit  lii  vic(s  'not  includin!:  can;inc  devices). 

4.  (:o\>,  liTiT  ".lli'\-s,  ]  il!i;j-d  and  poo!  ta!  le.-; .1 

E.  .Vlci>lioi  and  toljaeco  taxes: 

1.  AKoholir  l>cv.  r;:(;es: 

lO   Distilled  spirits 

(i')  lioer 

ic)  Wines 

2.  Tobiicco: 

(a)  Cig.ir'jtfes _ _. 


4c-  i<cr  .*1M  of  valti' 
l>cr  s!aro  or  le.^s 

."e  fKT  $iijoor  vaiui 

''■'C  ix^r  $100of  vali|o 
13c  i"icr  pack... 
SI  0  per  vear 

S-'Optr  year... 


*10..'iOper  proof-i 

$9  IKT  I'iirrcl 

N'arious  rates 

Sfpcrp'ack 


;n' 


1  r'r..nis!un  is  miiile  for  refunds  to  consumers  who  pur.'Ua.-;cd  item  -ift'  r  M  ly  1 '.  Wi5,  *  Ren 

a;;'l  i"'fore  iu;y  1,  l':iii.'>.  :  The 

•  rrrivisiou  IS  in.'.de  for  floor  stoelc  refund.?.  July  I,  : 

^  Tlie  cxistini:  rrite  is  evteieled  from  .hine  .'lO.  ion.",  ihrou.rh  Dec.  11.  lOfS.    In  the  rase  prevent 

of  the  te:vplione  taxes  on'.y  the  tax  on  general  (local)  telephone  si  rvice  was  scheduled  to  beer,  it 

cxi-ire  .i:!  1  is  ext'.U'I."!  to  Dec.  31,  I'jO.j.  jl  is  >;jo. 


T.vr.i.E  l.T. — Ej-cisc  faxes  rrmniniing  after  all  rcdurtio  is  made  by  II.R.  8371  become  effective 


Rate 


!  fuel  and      If  per  .' 


Mi-- 


r;.  t::i'.  rs'  (Vf':.-,'  tl\e  =  :    r>;r' 

special  motor  fuels. 
Manufaeluri  rs'  txci.se  faxes: 

'Iriicks,  bu'Jes,  trailers 

Truck  parts  ;uid  accessories 

'i  ires,  etc.: 

Jflfrhway  tvne      _ 

Otber " 

Inner  tubes 

Tre.id  rubber 

<^.i'"!ine 

I.ubricatm;;  oil  ihi'.;h\vay  use) 

T'lsl'in-/  erjuipment   

I'l-'tols  und  revolvers 

i>V<:vT  flrearni.-i,  sixdis  and  cartridges. 
■■i'l!uni'0us  ex'ise  t  ill's: 

Transportation  'if  (x-rsons  by  air 

Stamp  tax:  furei^'n   insurance  pol- 

i  ies. 
"Wa^jerinr: 

\Va(jirs   '. _■ 

Oeeujiatiori  of  anefitina  wugcrs. 

'"oin-'iperatc'd  eamine  devices 

I  s«-  tax  on  certain  highway  vehicles. 

Sucar 

Import  I'lIx  on  oleomargarine 

Ilepiilator.'.  t  IMS: 
->.irioti  •  dru;.;s: 

f'pi'ini.  opiates     _ 

Opium  f'lr  smoKinc;  _ 

Occupational 

Marlliuam: 

Tr.ansffT'' 

Occupational 


Estiinatoi 

revenue 

(millions)  ' 


$195 


If)'"  of  infrs.  price 

^'  I  ill  mfrs.  price 

lOc  per  Ih 

r'Cr>-rlti 

1(K  p'-r  11) 

■'C  pi  r  it) 

4c  [>ir  z.i\ 

('iC  |ier  pil 

10';  i'\  iiifrs.  price 

lO'j  o.  mfrs.  price 

M'.'o  of  mfrs.  price 

S'~'  of  amount  paid.. 

i(;  or  Ic  IH.T  doU.ir  of  pn  iniuia . 


^C|'",  of  amount  of  wa^er. 

S-W)  per  ;.ear 

fi2'ti)  [x  r  devire  [ler  yeir. 
$.'J  |M-r  I.oooliis.  iRT  \'ear  . 

n..'-.:i''p.  rib 1 

1")C  per  Hi 


$1  pir  ounep 

WUO  IWT  11) 

*1  to  $24  IKT  year 

?1  or  ?ino  per  ounce. 
$1  to  .'^^4  \tvT  year.... 


(') 


410 
20 


450 

2,S00 

oO 

« 
2 

19 

140 
5 


7 

lOH 

105 


Fill 
Oee 
Cot 
Ban 
n- 
Alcohol 
Itisl 
Hee 
Wi 
H 
Oce 


Tobace 
Cip 
C'i 
M 

5=1 

fie 
Maebi 
Tro  1 


'The  crfi-i,:;t'  I  n  venue  sho\^-n  is  fr.r  a  fiili  rear  of  !i,d.:I;tv  b:i,sed  upon  exv.eeti-I 
yiel'l-;  in  t!  e  f.cal  year  I'je.i;.  Tins  is  not  the  fijil  \iild  exixetl'd  from  all  exeis.-  taxes 
in  l!»'.i)  tvrr.iisj'  it  d'Hs  not  include  the  cxju'ctcd  yield  oj  those  taxes  scheduled  for 
clindpi.tion  1  y  the  fiscal  vear  VMj. 

•  Lt-Sj  than  J500,0tX). 


hut  no  more  than  S< 
ban  4*  per  sale. 


I?eppal,  noon,  Fiec.  31.  IfHo 

Reix'al,  noon,  Pee.  'M,  iw'io 

Repeal,  noon.  Dee.  31,  1U05 

Repeal,  Jan.  ],  1%C 

Reduce  to  Z'"c.  Jan.  1,  liJfif.;^  Reduce  to 
2'^,.  .Tan.  1,  llMo:  Redui-e  to  iTc,  Jan. 
I.  19(i.H;  Repeal.  Jan.  1,  ltf69. 

Repeal,  .Ian.  1.  1<'»'«1 

Repeal,  Jan.  1,  ISNii; , 

Uepeal.  Jan.  1,  l!t(iO 

Kxtend  rale  on  permanent  l>as!S 

Repeal,  July  1,  19G5. 


Repeal,  Jan.  1,  lOCC 


(') 


?55 

47 

85 

<3 

f»13 

1.W 
17 
15 


Repeal,  Jan.  1,  lOGC. 


Repeal,  Jan.  1, 10r.r,. 

Rcfioal,  July  1,  l'.l*V> 

Repeal,  July  l,li>f^^. 

Rei)eal,  July  l.l'JOa 

Extend  present  rate  on  permanent  basis 
Extend  present  rate  on  permanent  basis. 
Extend  present  ratcson  pcrniaiiciil  basis. 

E.xtcnd  present  rate  on  permanent  basis. 


195 


n 
6 
7 


(') 
() 
(0 


(0 


linin!?  revenues  allocked  to  hiihway  trust  fund. 

)ill  forestalls  rate  reductions  which  would  otherwise  occur  under  present  Inw  on 

Hf;,").    In  the  cr.sc  of  transportation  of  persons  by  air,  the  revenue  loss  whit h  is 

d  is  SI 40.000.000;  in  the  c.-,.se  of  distilled  spirits",  it  is  *.'M.'t.O(K),i.'Oii;  in  the  c  scof 

>  S;U)4.000,r)00;  in  the  case  of  wines,  it  is  S1J.(X)0,000;  and  in  the  c:;sc  ol  cigardtos, 

,000.000. 


Bate 


Estimatel 
n'venuc 

(millions)  i 


RepulaAry  taxes— Continued 

Whi  e  phosphorus  matches 

Adi  Itented  butter 

I'ro  ess  butter 

Occ  ipatinn  il  t'lxcs:  adulteriitcd  or 
pijjeess  butter. 

'I  cheisp 

ipational  taxes:  filled  cheese 

on  (uliires 

c  circulation  tax  (other  than 

ional  banks). 

axes. 

Ilcd  spirits 


n 


i'icition  t  IX 

ip-'.tional  taxes: 

jeetifiers 

Irewers 

d  inufaeturrrs  of  stills 

Vho'es lie  dealers.. 

itet-iil  dealers 

)thiT 

t.ixes: 

rettcS 


p  rs 
la 


ufactured    tobacco    ichewiug, 
okine  and  snulT). 

rette  paper  or  tubes 

ins,  etc.: 

"sfrrs 

Oculipational 


n  tni 


T  it.iL 


2i'  per  hundred 

Kl.'  or  !">('  per  lb 

Ht  per  lb 

$}Sto$i00pcryear.... 


li*  or  S*-  per  Ih 

$12  to  $100  per  year 

•li  peril) 

H2ofirc:;«ofi%;l0%. 


.'t;i0..':n  per  proof  gal 

.?'J  per  barrel 

Various  rates ,. 

SOi*  per  proof  gal 

$110  or  ?2:0  per  year 

$■).")  or  $110  per  year 

S'la  per  year  plus  -$22  per  still.. 

.?l-'3  or  $.'2.')  per  year 

.$-4  or  $"4  per  vear 

^■ir-,  to  $100  per  yc-.ir. 

.'r4p(r  1,000 

ij2..'i0lo  $20  i)er  1,000 

IOC  per  lb 


(=) 


$2. 750 
WO 

lis 

■25 


.Corlii-  \M 


ff.l  or  'inn  per  nre.arm 

$10  to  $500  per  year 


22 


2,150 
70 
IS 


(=) 


3  10,433 


5  Till'  total  can  be  reennciled  with  c.xci.se  lax  collections  of  $15,350,000,000  shown  in 
tahle  J  1  y  .sul  tracliiiB  total  elhet  of  reductions  under  If.K.  s;i71  of  i.4,K:is.f>0O.WKl  plus 
$•^5,(M)0,(  iiO  repn-^entiiPR  umli-lntiuted  depo-  itory  rcceiiits  uud  unai)phod  collections 
xvhieh  \^re  included  in  the  total  sho-.vn  in  table  1. 


Tliis  bill,  as  i.s  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  represents  a  comprehen- 
.sive  overhaul  of  our  Federal  excise  tax 


Structure.  Wlien  this  bill  becomes  fully  gotten  some  logic  into  the  Federal  excise 
effective — which  dors  not  occur  until  tax  structure,  and  for  the  first  time,  we 
1969 — we  will,  for   the  fir;:|t   time,   huve     will  be  able  to  say  that  the  excise  taxes 
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which  still  remain  in  effect  are  there  for 
a  louical  reason. 

All  of  the  excise  taxes  remaining  will 
bo  there  for  one  of  three  reasons. 

First.  There  are  those  that  will  rep- 
resent user  charges.  These  are  taxes, 
such  as  those  which  arc  dedicated  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  where  the  users  of 
a  particular  governmental  service  in 
part,  at  least,  pay  for  the  cost  of  these 
si:n'iccs  by  paying  excise  taxes  which,  to 
a  substantial  degree,  measure  their  use 
of  the  service  provided.  Tills  is  the  so- 
called  benefit  principle  of  taxation,  and 
in  my  view  it  is  desirable  that  somie  of 
our  excises  be  levied  on  this  basis,  because 
it  means  that  the  person  using  the  sen-- 
ice  is  also  the  one  helping  pay  for  it  as 
well.  In  mj"  estimation,  this  leads  to  re- 
sponsibility in  spending,  clearly  a  policy 
which  should  be  encouraged  to  the  extent 
possible.  Another  user  charge,  in  addi- 
tion to  thoFc  dedicated  to  the  highway 
trust  fund,  is  the  excise  tax  imposed  on 
the  sale  of  fishing  equipment.  Funds, 
eciual  to  the  collections  from  this  tax,  are 
used  for  conservation  purposes  primarily 
in  stocking  lakes  and  streams  with  fish. 
Still  another  tax  which  in  effect  is  a  user 
charge  is  the  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons  by  air.  Here  the  air  traveler 
is  makirg  a  small  contribution  toward 
the  airport  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  second  category  of  taxes  which  will 
still  remain  are  the  regulatory  taxes, 
such  as  those  on  marihuana,  opium, 
wagering,  white  phosphorous  matches, 
adulterated  butter,  fircanns.  and  ma- 
chmcgun.'^. 

The  third  category  of  taxes  which  will 
still  remain  is  the  so-called  sumptuary 
taxes;  namely,  those  on  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco products.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
taxes  in  these  cases  may  limit  consump- 
tion to  some  extent,  but,  for  one  reason 
cr  another,  this  is  generally  viewed  as 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  pubhc 
policy. 

Tlie  full  list  of  taxes  which  will  still 
remain  aft-er  this  bill  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive are  shown  on  pages  38  and  39  of 
the  committee  report.  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  all  of  these  taxes  fall  within 
the  categories  that  I  have  referred  to. 
In  total,  they  will  still  bring  approxi- 
mately S10.4  billion  a  year  in  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  excise  taxe.s  which  this  bill  repeals 
were  initially  levied  as  emergency  rev- 
enue-raising mca.sures  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war.  World  War  II.  or  at  the 
time  of  the  depression  of  the  1930's.  As 
a  result,  they  represent  a  hodg-^rodge  of 
taxe--^,  not  developed  on  any  systematic 
b3<:is. 

Seme  industries  are  ta.xed.  and  others 
are  net.  Some  consumer  products  are 
taxed  and  others  are  not.  It  has  been 
very  dilTicult  for  me  in  the  rii.=^t  to  .iustify 
these  taxes  on  any  ground  ether  than 
the  fact  that  they  raised  needed  revenue. 
In  one  case  a  product  will  be  taxed  while 
in  the  case  of  a  closely  competing  prod- 
uct, no  tax  is  levied.  Th's  is  true,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  sterling  silver- 
ware and  fine  crystal.  Although  these 
products  serve  quite  different  purposes, 
they   usually  are  thought  of   as   being 


closely  competing  products  because  they 
frequently  represent  alternative  gift 
choices.  In  the  case  of  the  silver,  a  tax 
is  imposed,  while  crystal  can  be  pur- 
chased tax  free.  This  same  type  of  com- 
parison can  be  repeated  time  and  again 
in  the  case  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
selective  excise  taxes  which  this  bill 
repeals. 

It  sometimes  is  suggested  that  the 
present  selective  excise  taxes  are  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  they  are  im- 
posed on  the  sale  cf  luxuries  as  con- 
trasted to  necessities.  But  in  our  society 
today  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to 
d'stinguish  between  luxuries  and  neces- 
sities. The  basis  for  saying  one  product 
is  a  luxury  and  another  a  necessity  has 
almost  vanished  from  our  society.  To- 
day, for  the  most  part,  we  can  distinguish 
bctv.-een  luxuries  and  necessities  primar- 
ily on  the  basis  of  how  expensive  a  model 
is  that  is  purchased  rather  than  the  type 
of  product.  Certainly,  with  today's 
standards  the  average  family  in  America 
considers  stoves,  refrigerators,  and  ether 
appliances  to  be  necessities.  Much  the 
same  can  be  said  for  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision set.  although  some  perhaps  would 
not  now  so  view  the  more  expensive  color 
television  sets.  The  day  may  come,  how- 
ever, in  the  near  future  t^o,  when  these 
also  are  viewed  as  a  necessity. 

I  pDlnt  this  out  to  you  simply  to  show 
that  there  is  little,  if  any.  basis  for  tax- 
ing one  product  ■.;nder  a  selective  excise 
tax  system  and  not  another.  As  I  indi- 
cated before,  I  believe  v.e  will  have  log- 
ical reason  for  continuing  to  impose 
taxes  in  the  case  of  those  products  still 
remaining  sub.iect  to  tax  after  this  bill 
becomes  fully  effective.  I  do  not  believe 
that  vre  have  a  logical  reason,  however, 
for  continuing  to  tax  the  various  selected 
products  from  which  this  bill  either  re- 
moves the  tax  immediately  or  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  For  that  reason  I  con- 
sider the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  be  an- 
other ma.ior  step  toward  the  revision  of 
our  Federal  tax  structure.  It  removes 
the  miscellany  cf  selective  excise  taxes 
which  cannot  be  justified,  retaining  only 
those  for  which  there  are  logical  reasons 
for  imposition  of  a  tax  at  the  Federal 
level. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  tax  reduction 
when  fully  effective  of  $4.8  or  $4.9  bil- 
lion. The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
that  it  depends  upon  whether  one  is  look- 
ing at  the  administrative  budget  or  the 
consolidated  cash  budget,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  different  trust  funds.  The  $4.9 
billion  is  the  effect  on  the  administrative 
budget.  Hov>-ever.  somewhat  less  tlian 
$100  million  in  revenue  of  this  represents 
a  diversion  from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Th's  is  because  yotn- 
committee  has  transferred  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  tax — after  removing  from  it  non- 
highway  use— together  with  the  tax  on 
truck  parts  to  the  highway  tmst  fund. 

Your  committees  bill,  in  acting  on 
these  various  excise  taxes,  has  for  the 
most  part  followed  quite  clcsely  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President.  He  pro- 
poses a  reduction  of  approximately  $1.75 
billion  to  take  effect  on  July  1  of  this 
year.  He  also  proposed  another  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $17  billion  to  take 


effect  on  January  1  next.  The  bill  which 
your  committee  has  reported  with  re- 
spect to  these  reductions  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the 
President. 

The  reductions  selected  for  this  July  1 
are  primarily  those  where  it  was  believed 
that  there  would  be  an  adverse  effect  on 
constimer  purchases  if  their  repeal  were 
to  be  much  beyond  the  consideration  and 
enactment  of  the  bill.  These  include  the 
four  retail  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet 
preparations,  and  luggage  and  handbags. 
The  July  1  reduction  also  includes  the  re- 
peal of  almost  all  of  the  manufacturers' 
e:;cise  taxes  except  those  on  passenger 
cars,  auto  parts,  and  electric  light  bulbs. 
The  passenger  car  tax  is  reduced  by 
your  committees  action  by  3  percentage 
points  this  July  1.  The  revenue  loss  of 
repealing  the  entire  tax  at  this  time, 
however,  would  have  been  too  great. 
This  tax  alone  brings  in  about  $1.9  bil- 
lion. They  would  also  be  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  used  car  market.  However, 
this  tax  is  repealed  entirely  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  reductions  after  this  June 
reduction,  however,  are  scheduled  over  a 
period  of  years  so  that  any  one  reduction 
will  be  sufficiently  sm.all  that  it  will  be 
unlikely  to  adversely  affect  consumer 
purchases.  Thus,  the  reduction  for  next 
January  is  to  be  1  percentage  point,  and 
on  subsequent  Januarys  is  to  be  2  per- 
centage point.?  a  i-e?r  until  the  tax  is  en- 
tirely removed  in  January  1969. 

The  administration  recommended  the 
repeal  of  only  5  of  the  10  pei'centaee 
points  of  tax  on  passenger  cars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  thought 
it  would  be  left  in  an  untenable  position, 
difficult  to  explain,  if  it  eliminated  all 
of  the  selective  excise  taxes  except  the 
one  selective  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 
Therefore,  the  committee  staged  the 
reduction  of  the  last  5  percentage  points 
of  the  automobile  tax  over  the  same 
period  of  time  involved  in  the  staging  of 
the  elimination  of  the  tax  on  local  and 
toll  telephone  service  so  that  the  tax  will 
be  entirely  eliminated  by  January  1. 
1969,  on  the  sale  of  automobiles  as  well 
as  on  local  and  toll  telephone  ser\-ices. 

The  auto  parts  tax.  except  for  the  tax 
on  track  parts  to  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred, is  removed  entirely  on  January 
1,  1966.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  de- 
lay of  the  repeal  of  this  tax  until  that 
time  would  adversely  affect  purchases. 
The  truck  part  tax  Vn-3s  retained  both 
becau.<<e  cf  the  needs  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  also  because  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  there  would  be  problems  if 
no  tax  were  im:x)sed  on  truck  parts  and 
accessories  and  a  10-percent  tax  were 
retained  on  tracks.  Were  we  to  permit 
such  a  situation  to  exist,  we  would  un- 
doubtedly have  problems  with  the  p^.!ts 
and  accessories  for  new  trucks  being  sold 
separately  from  the  trucks  tliemselves. 

The  only  other  manufacturers'  excise 
tax,  tlie  repeal  of  which  is  postponed  un- 
til next  JanuaiT.  is  the  tax  on  electric 
Ught  bulbs.  It  was  felt  that  tliis  could 
be  done  without  adversely  affecting  con- 
sumer purchases.  Certainly,  the  pui'- 
chases  of  light  bulbs  are  not  going  to  be 
postponed    to    any    appreciable    degree 
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awaiting   the  repeal  of  this  10-percent 
manufacturers'  excise  tax. 

Tlie  other  manufacturers'  excise  taxes 
which  are  repealed  on  July  1  include 
those  on  refrigerators,  freezei's,  and  air- 
conditioning  units,  electric,  gas,  and  oil 
appUances,  radio  and  television  sets, 
phonographs  and  records,  sporting 
goods — apart  from  fishing  equipment — 
photographic  equipment,  business  ma- 
chines, pens  and  pencils,  and  lighters 
and  matches.  The  tax  on  firearms  and 
ammunition  which  is  allocated  to  con- 
servation     and      wildUfe      purposes      is 

retained. 

Most  of  the  other  excise  taxes  which 
are  repealed  are  included  in  the  category 
to  be  repealed  next  January  1.  This  in- 
cludes the  taxes  on  admissions  and  caba- 
rets, with  the  exception  that  in  these 
cases,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
vvhich  would  occur  if  these  taxes  went  off 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  they  are  taken  off 
as  of  noon  of  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year — December  31,  1965. 

Other  taxes  which  are  repealed  as  of 
January  1  are  the  taxes  on  club  dues, 
telegraph  service,  wire  and  equipment 
service,  and  the  documentai-y  stamp 
taxes  on  security  issues  and  transfers,  as 
well  a5  real  estate  conveyances. 

The  tax  on  local  and  toll  telephone 
service  and  teletypewriter  service  is  re- 
duced next  January  1  from  10  percent 
to  3  percent,  but  for  revenue  reasons  it 
was  not  possible  to  entirely  repeal  these 
taxes  at  that  time.  For  that  reason,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  schedule  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  last  3  percentage  points  of 
these  taxes  on  January  1,  over  the  years 
1967.  1968,  and  1969  at  1  percentage  point 
a  year. 

The  remaining  category  of  excise  taxes 
repealed  are  those  on  safe  deposit  boxes, 
playing  cards,  and  the  occupational  taxes 
on  coin-operated  amusement  devices — 
but  not  gambling  devices — and  on  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  billiard  and  pool  tables. 
These  taxes  are  included  in  the  category 
repealed  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

This  bill  also  extends  the  alcohol  and 
tobacco  taxes  at  their  present  rates  on 
a  permanent  basis.  This  will  make  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  pass  each  year 
an  excise  tax  extension  bill  for  the  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  taxes.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  air  which,  in  effect,  is  a  user 
charge  paying  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
of  our  aviation  program.  Should  it  be 
desirable  to  reduce  the  tax  on  these 
items  at  some  future  date,  it  "will,  of 
course,  always  be  possible  to  reconsider 
the  present  tax  rates. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  this  bill  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  about  S3.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  However,  S1.75  billion 
of  this  is  effective  in  July  and  the  re- 
maining $1.7  billion  is  to  be  effective  next 
January.  The  delay  in  this  second 
grouping  of  reductions  is  desirable  not 
only  because  it  preserves  revenue  in  the 
6 -month  interval  in  which  the  taxes  re- 
main on.  but  also  because  it  will  aid 
in  offsetting  the  temporary  economic 
impact  of  the  increased  payroll  taxes 
which  go  into  effect  next  January  1. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  $3.4  billion 
reduction  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1966,  a 
reduction  of  $1.4  billion  spread  over  the 


years  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  This  latter 
reduction  represents  entirely  the  sched- 
uled reduction  of  two  taxes:  The  tax  on 
passenger  cars  to  which  I  ineviously  re- 
ferred and  also  the  tax  on  local  and  toll 
telephone  service.  The  passtnger  car  tax 
goes  off  2  percentage  points  a  year  over 
the  years  19G7  throus^h  1969  and  the  tele- 
phone taxes  go  off  1  perce'i'iasc  point  a 
year  over  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  full  dcsciiption  of  thc;-e  cxci."=e 
taxes  which  arc  repealed  are  shown  in 
the  committee  report,  in  summary  fash- 
ion, on  pages  3  through  5.  which  I  previ- 
ously have  included  in  my  remarks. 

Someone  may  say  it  may  well  be  u^ood. 
it  may  well  be  desirable  to  el'mmate 
these  excise  taxes  but  how  do  we  justify 
doing  it  when  we  are  not  ttiak'nsr  these 
reductions  out  of  an  existios  surplus  of 
revenue?  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
budget  was  submitted  to  the  Coniae.ss  in 
January,  it  is  my  recollection  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  it  estimated  receipts 
at  $94.4  billion,  that  it  estimated  expend- 
itures at  $99.7  billion. 

Since  the  January  estimates  were  pre- 
pared, it  develops  that  the  auministra- 
tion  revenue  estimates  were  low  by  about 
Sl.eOO  million. 

It  has  been  said  we  are  reducing  ex- 
cise taxes,  however,  to  tiic  extent  of  $4.8 
billion.  Tliat  is  true  over  a  period  of 
years.  But  let  us  look  at  the  effect  oil 
the  fiscal  year  1966  first.  The  budget 
that  was  submitted  in  January  took  into 
account  on  the  revenue  side  the  $1.75 
billion  reduction  in  excise  taxes  that  is 
contained  in  this  bill  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  1.  This  was  estimated  to  effect  the 
fiscal  year  1966  to  the  extent  of  Si. 5  bil- 
lion. The  budget  last  January  did  not 
take  into  account  the  SI. 7  billion  of  re- 
ductions to  go  into  effect  on  January  1. 
1966.  But  the  enactment  of  reductions 
in  that  amount  on  January  1.  1966,  af- 
fects the  receipts  of  fiscal  year  1966,  only 
to  the  extent  of  $600  million.  Since  we 
now  expect  a  gain  in  revenues  of  $1.6 
billion  as  compared  to  the  estimates 
made  this  last  January,  after  reducing 
that  gain  by  the  S600  million  additional 
excises  affecting  fiscal  year  1966.  we  still 
have  a  revenue  increase  of  $1  billion  over 
the  January  estimate.  That  still  leaves 
receipts  at  S95.4  billion  with  a  rate  of 
expenditure  of  $99.7  billion.  We  ai'e 
thus  coming  out  with  a  deficit  of  $4.3 
billion  compared  to  S5.3  billion  deficit  for 
1966  in  the  budget  estimates  sent  to  us 
in  January  Qf  this  year. 

If  we  did  not  act  on  this  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  say  v.c 
would  have  $2.1  billion  or  $2.2  billion 
additional  of  revenue  in  this  fiscal  year 
1966,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion under  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  what 
effect  economically  this  reduction  has 
upon  the  economy,  althous:h  the  Treas- 
ury feedback  estimate  is  about  S400 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  $1.49 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

But  I  have  yet  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  an  economist  qualified  in  the  field 
who  does  not  tell  me  that  we  get  just  as 
much  economic  impetus  out  of  $2  billion 
of  excise  tax  reduction  as  "fte  do  out  of 
general  income  tax  reduction.  I  have 
not  yet  made  up  my  mind  that  we  do. 
So,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  know  how  much 


economic  buildup  you  get  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  these  excise  taxes.  Neither  do  I 
know  the  exact  amount  of  drag  you  have 
on  the  economy  by  retaining  them.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  can  say  with  certainty 
that  the  retention  of  these  excise  taxes 
would  improve  our  receipts  for  the  whole 
of  the  fiscal  year — to  the  extent  that  we 
estimate  that  there  will  be  a  loss. 

I  believe  there  will  be  an  improvement 
in  receipts,  however.  This  improvement 
in  revenues  is  evidence  of  the  salutary 
effect  of  the  reduction  made  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  upon  the  economy, 
and  is  the  kind  of  effect  which  this  CKcise 
tax  reduction  also  can  be  expected  to 
have  in  the  coming  year.  As  I  am  .sure 
you  know,  v.e  have  already  had  rising 
business  conditions  over  a  period  of  52 
months,  the  longest  peacetime  expan- 
sionary period  on  record.  This  exci.se 
tax  leduction  bill,  in  addition  to  making 
sense  out  of  our  excise  tax  structure,  will 
also  aid  in  sustaining  ths  general  im- 
provement of  business  conditions  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

Tills  improvement  in  revenues  with 
the  tax  reductions  we  have  made  in  re- 
cent years  has  occurred  at  the  same 
time  we  have  been  restraining  expendi- 
tures. This  is  a  policy  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  the  President  has  indicated  he  is 
continuing.  The  president's  letter  to 
this  effect  is  set  forth  on  pages  10  and  11 
of  the  committee  report. 

We  have  all  recognized  that  in  an 
excise  tax  reduction  bill  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  vei-y  closely  the  effect  of  such 
a  reduction  on  consumer  purchases  dur- 
ing the  inteiTal  between  the  time  of  the 
announcement  of  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  the  various  excise  taxes  and  the 
effective  date  of  these  r^uctions. 

It  was  because  of  these  problems  that 
I  a:skcd  the  administration  to  withhold 
the  announcement  of  its  proposals  with 
respect  to  excise  tax  reduction  until  the 
time  remaining  before  the  proposed 
effective  date  would  be  the  minimal 
period  consistent  with  providing  Con- 
gress an  adequate  time  to  consider  and 
take  appropriate  actions  on  the  proposed 
^  excise  tax  reductions. 

As  a  result,  the  President  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  May  17  and  all  of 
the  excise  tax  reductions,  where  it  was 
believed  that  there  might  be  problems 
of  buyer  resistence,  take  effect  on  July  1. 
This  is  less  than  a  month  and  a  half  and 
could  hardly  be  a  shorter  period  of  time 
and  still  give  Congress  sufficient  time  to 
consider  the  reductions. 

We  aLso  have  provided  floor  stock  re- 
funds in  almost  all  cases  with  respect  to 
the  inventories  of  retailers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  which  they  have  on  hand  on 
the  end  of  business  on  June  30.  As  a 
i-esult,  there  should  be  no  reluctance  on 
their  part  to  maintain  normal  stocks  of 
the  taxed  items  during  this  transition 
period. 

As  to  the  effect  on  consumer  pur- 
chases, it  was  recognized  that  in  some 
cases  there  may  be  deferrals  of  these  pur- 
chases during  this  period.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  empliasize,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  these  will  be  merely  deferrals  in 
sales  and  not  lost  sales.  Thus  in  some 
cases  sales  probably  will  be  somewhat 
lower  in  May  and  June  than  would  other- 
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wise  be  exjiected.  However,  this  should 
be  made  up  for  by  higher  sales  in  July 
and  August.  In  fact,  probably  the  in- 
creased interest  in  these  taxed  products, 
plus  the  price  reductions  which  occur 
because  of  the  tax  repeals,  will  stimulate 
snles  for  tiiis  entire  period  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  total  saks  above  tliat 
which  could  olhenvisc  be  expected. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  your  com- 
mittee did  not  provide  for  consumer  re- 
fund.? cfTectivc  back  to  the  date  of  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  proposals. 

Your  committee  considered  this  undesir- 
able because  of  the  tremendous  compli- 
ance burden  which  this  represents  for 
manufacturers  and  distributors. 
It  is  not  possible  to  provide  for  pur- 

r  chases   during   this   transitional   period 

in  any  way  except  through  refunds,  be- 
cause Uie  law  requires  the  collection  of 
the  tax  until  the  bill  has  been  acted  on 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
•  by  the  Pi'csident.    Moreover,  it  is  essen- 

tial, if  refunds  are  to  bo  provided,  to  pro- 
kvide  them  throu;-h  the  manufacturers 
of  the  product.  Or.ly  in  this  way  is  it 
possible  to  verify  the  fact  that  the  sales 
were  made,  and  whether  the  sales  oc- 
curred before  or  after  the  reduction 
date.  Unfortunately,  howe\er,  this  pre- 
sents a  very  large  compliance  problem 
both  for  the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers 
on  one  hand  and  the  manufacturers  on 
the  other.  Tliis  would  mean — if  we  were 
to  provide  generally  for  consumer  re- 
funds— millions  of  refund  claims  v.hich 
would  have  to  be  processed  from  the 
consumers  tlirough  the  retailers,  back 
to  the  wholesalers,  and  from  them  back 
to  the  manufacturers.  Finally,  this 
would  have  to  be  also  processed  from 
the  manufacturers  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Actually,  the  tax  reduction  is  .suffi- 
ciently small  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
manufacturers'  taxes  so  that  any  real 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
about  the  size  of  the  reduction  would 
hardly  affect  his  purchases. 

There  also  would  be  considerable  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  consumers  as 
to  exactly  how  large  their  refund  should 
be.  Most  of  them  are  not  acquaint^ed 
with  the  manufacturers'  price  and  would 
expect  their  10-pcrcent  or  5-perccnt  re- 
fund to  be  that  percent  cf  the  retail 
price.  Tlie  retailers  would  have  great 
difficulties  in  explaining  the  difference, 
and  might  well  find  some  dissatisfied 
customers  on  their  hands  if  they  provide 
refunds  of  anything  less  than  the  tax 
multiplied  by  the  retail  price. 

Howcvci,  in  two  esses,  the  President 
recommended  consumer  refinids  and 
your  comm.ittee's  bill  goes  along  with  him 
in  this  respect.  One  such  refund  is  pr<^ 
vided  for  air-conditioning  units  because 
a  very  large  proportion  of  their  sales  for 
the  entire  year  occurs  during  May  and 
June,  Something  like  40  percent  of  their 
total  sales  are  in  this  period.  If  these 
sales  are  delayed,  they  may  possibly  be 
delr.yed  for  a  season  and  not  just  a 
month. 

Similarly,  the  President  recommended 
a  consumer  refund  for  the  tax  on  pas- 
senger automobiles.  This  was  done  be- 
cause of  the  large  size  of  the  average  tax 
in  this  case  and  the  fear  that  the  delay  in 


auto  sales  might  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

While  I  recognize  that  there  are  prob- 
lems in  the  ca.se  of  other  products  sub- 
ject to  excise  tax  v.hich  are  being  re- 
pealed, your  committee  concluded  that 
the  problems  that  they  have  are  not  of 
the  .same  magniiudc  as  exists  in  the  case 
of  the  air  conditioners  and  pa.ssenger 
cars.  As  a  result,  no  other  consumer  re- 
funds are  provided. 

I  should  note  in  passini  that  in  prac- 
tically all  of  th.cse  other  cases  tlie  major 

sales  period  occurs  around  Christmas 
time  rather  than  in  the  spring  with  the 
result  that  a  deferral  in  their  sales  will 
not  have  a  permanent  effect. 

The  procedure  the  Treasury  D^pr-rt- 
ment  has  indicated  is  to  be  used  in  the 
case  of  consumer  refunds  for  automobiles 
arid  air  conditioners  is  as  follows: 
RnxnoACTivE  Pr.ovisioNS  for  .■^rTOMCEiLrs  and 

An   COT<.-DmONERS 

The  retroactive  refund  provlEin-.-.r,  which 
have  been  provided  fcr  autoombiles  and  air 
condilioKPrs,  wt  uld  operate  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  floor  stock  refund:  that 
Is,  the  refvuids  wouid  be  channeled  through 
the  mrinufr  cturer  or  importer  who  would 
then  file  a  consolidated  claim  with  the  Inter- 
nal Reven-ae  Ser'.  ice.  B.tElcally.  tlio  procc-ps 
would  work  as  follows: 

1.  All  consumers  purchasing  automobiles 
.ind  air  cor.ditloners  beginning  on  S';turdiy. 
May  15,  and  ending  on  Uie  day  before  the 
excise  tax  cut  or  repeal  tr^kcs  effect  (presum- 
ably July  1,  1965),  would  be  eligible  fcr  a  re- 
fund. 

2.  At  the  time  the  cor.^umer  pv.rchascs  the 
article,  the  dealer  could  inform  him  that,  if 
the  e::ci£e  t":x  reduction  is  enacted  as  sched- 
uled, he  will  be  refunded  the  amount  cf  the 
cut  in  the  manxifacturer's  excise  u-x  which 
has  been  paid  on  the  article.  In  the  case  of 
auton-iobilc-s.  the  tax  retiuction  would  amount 
to  3  percent  of  the  m?;.iif,.civ>rer'£  sale  price 
and  in  the  case  of  air  ror.ditio.:crs.  it  would 
amount  to  10  percent  cf  the  manufacturers 
pale  price.  (In  this  regard,  some  retLtilcrs 
are  promising  a  refund  to  consumers  of  more 
than  the  tax  reduction.  While  this  is  per- 
missible, it  should  be  noted  that  the  refund 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  wiU  be 
limned  to  the  amount  of  the  ta.^  red'iict.on.) 

3.  After  the  enacmicnt  of  the  excise  Utx 
cue,  the  dealer  would  notify  the  mar-ufac- 
turer  (or  impoVtcr)  of  the  specific  automo- 
biles or  air  conditioners  which  were  rcld  dur- 
ing the  retroactive  period  and  which  are  eli- 
gible for  a  refund.  In  the  case  oi  automo- 
biles, the  dealer  would,  in  most  case?,  notify 
the  manufacturer  directly  since  he  most  like- 
ly purchased  his  inventory  directly  from  the 
manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  air  conditioners  the  notification 
would  most  likely  be  channeled  through  the 
distributor  i;-om  whom  ihe  retailer  purchased 
his  air  conditioners.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, this  notification  could  be  made  at  the 
same  lime  tiie  dealer  forw.treis  his  request  for 
his  floor  stock  refund.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
requc.-t  for  a  lloor  slock  refund,  the  dealer's 
notification  to  the  mai.ufaciurer  as  to  people 
qualifying  for  consumer  refunds  would  have 
to  roach  the  mcnufaciurer  by  January  1. 
1966.  This  cutoff  is  provided  in  order  to 
pivi-  tlio  manufacturer  liine  to  process  the 
claim.'=,  make  rcimbursemcir,?.  and  file  his 
overall  claim  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  all  mu?t  be  do  :e  by  Februarj- 
10.  19C6.  These  dates  allow  approximately 
:(  nu.nths  more  time  than  was  provided  for 
the  floor  stock  refunds  In  1954. 

4.  Alter  receiving  the  information  from  all 
his  dealers,  the  automobile  or  air  conditioner 
manufacturer  or  importer  would  consolidate 
U    and    file    an    c\  trail    chiim    with    the    In- 


tern:.! Revenue  Service  for  the  tax  reduction 
on  the  items  involved.  This  raust  be  done 
by  February  10,  19GC.  As  part  of  such  cl£.im 
the  manufacturer  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit evidence  iliat  the  consumers  have  actu- 
ally been  reimbursed  in  at  least  the  amount 
of  the  ta.x  reduction  on  the  automobile  or 
Tiir  conditior.cr.  TIjIs  reimbursement  can 
citlier  be  made  directly  by  the  manufacturer 
to  the  coiisumer  i  as  apparently  ti^e  automo- 
bile manufacturcis  intend  to  do)  or  can  be 
made  through  the  dealer  who  originally  sold 
the  :;rticle.  The  amount  of  the  reimburse- 
ment to  the  consumer  must  be  in  at  Icisl 
the  c.i:iount  of  the  lux  reduct.on  on  the  au- 
tomobile or  air  conditioner.  Thus,  if  the 
mr  nufacturcr  desires  for  the  dealer  to  make 
the  lefund.  he  will  have  to  notify  the  dealer 
as  to  the  amount  of  tax  involved  on  each 
article  since  the  dealer  will  most  likely  net 
hr.vo  acce'^s  to  the  manufacturer's  price  from 
wliich  to  compute  tlie  tax. 

5.  Ufwn  filing  his  claim  and  substantiating 
the  fact  of  reimbursement,  the  manufacturer 
o."  iniport?r  will  receive  the  amount  of  his 
refund  from  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  refund  will  be  limited  to  the  tax  re- 
duction on  the  articles  involved. 

M.^NNKH  OF  RriMEUKSEMENT 

As  indicated  above,  either  the  nianufac- 
tiner  or  the  dealer  could  reimburse  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  dealer  is  t^  do  it.  he  could 
mr.ke  the  refund  out  of  his  own  funds  and 
Th?n  wait  U^r  rcin^bursenient  from  the  man- 
ufacturer, or  he  could  first  file  his  requeit 
Vsith  the  manufacturer  and  wait  to  reim- 
burse the  consumer  until  he  has  received 
funds  from  the  manufacturer.  If  the  first 
route  IS  tD  be  followed,  the  dealer  wou'd 
have  to  obtain  tlie  neces.-ary  mformaiion  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  tax  involved  Irom  the 
manufacturer. 

In  any  event,  the  refund  would  have  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  separate  payment  to  the 
consumer  (which  may  be  larger  than  the 
t-ax  reduction  1  in  order  for  the  m.anu^ac- 
turer  to  qtialify  for  a  refund  from  the  In- 
tern:.l  Revenue  Service.  In  other  words,  a 
dealer  cov.ld  not  effect  the  lefund  by  merely 
reducmg  the  price  originally  charged  the 
consumer.  This  would  be  prohibited  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  price  reduction  really  reflects  the  tax 
reduction  or  is  merely  a  cut  in  price  which 
the  consumer  would  have  received  an>-way. 
The  refund  to  the  consumer  must  be  by 
check  or  cash:  a  credit  to  a  balance  due 
would  not  suffice. 

The  Intcrn.':l  Revenue  Service,  on  May  28. 
1905.  issued  a  technical  information  relCi'^e 
(Xo.  730)  which  Indicates  the  type  of  evi- 
dence which  the  manufacturer  must  have  In 
bis  records  to  substantiate  bis  claim.  A 
copy  is  attached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  is  a  techni- 
cal information  release  issued  bj-  tlie 
Internal  Revenue  Service  this  last  Fri- 
day on  the  types  of  records  which  will 
be  required  with  respect  to  the  consumer 
ref  luids : 

Techn'ic.m    lNroEi3.\TioN  Rr^n^sE 

Th.c  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serrtce  said  to- 
day that  it  has  received  rium.erous  reques-? 
from  the  public  as  to  the  type  of  records 
which  will  be  required  to  be  maintained  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  refunds  provided  in 
the  retroactive  repeal  of  certain  excise  taxes 
by  II.R.  8371.  The  bill  now  before  Ccngretc 
provides,  ur.dcr  certain  circumstances,  for 
refunds  of  excise  taxes  paid  by  manufac- 
turers on  articles  purchased  by  consumers 
after  May  14  and  before  July  1.  1965. 

While  the  bill  is  not  yet  law,  the  Service 
\\-ishes  to  advise  the  public  on  the  type  cf 
records  it  will  consider  adequate  to  pubtian- 
tiate  refunds  as  provided  in  the  bill.  The 
Service  realises  that  changes  m.'.y  occur  in 
the  bill  prior  to  its  enactment,  but  that  there 
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is  .\  need  for  immediate  guidance  as  to  rec- 
ordkeeping. In  the  event  the  hill  is  amended 
tlie  Service  will  announce  as  ?oon  as  possible 
ar.y  new  or  changed  rules  which  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

H.R.  8371.  a  bill  to  reduce  Federal  excise 
t.ixcs.  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Wil- 
Btp.  Mills  on  May  24.  IOG.t.  The  bill  em- 
l:ocIics  the  Pre^sident's  recommendations  for 
r.duction  and  repeal  of  certain  excise  tiixcs. 
Under  the  bill,  the  present  10-percent  manu- 
f  •-■"lurers  excise  tax  on  self-contained  air- 
conditioning  units  would  be  repoaled  effec- 
tive July  1.  1965.  In  the  ca.^^^e  of  passenger 
atitomobiles  itnd  trailers  statable  for  use 
•.vitit  sxich  aittomobiles,  the  rnantifacturers 
excise  tax  would  be  reduced  irona  10  to  7 
percent,  cfTcciive  July  1,  IOCS. 

The  bill  wotild  also  aulhuri/e  refunds  of 
excise  taxL's  paid  by  the  m;;nufacturers  (in- 
cluding importers)  of  self-contained  air-con- 
ditioning units  on  those  tmiis  purchased  by 
C'l:  -umers  after  May  14.  1965.  and  before 
Jtilv  1.  1965.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of 
passenger  automobiles  and  trailers  suit.iblc 
for  use  with  passenger  automobiles  pur- 
chased by  consumers  after  May  14.  1965.  and 
before  July  1.  1965.  H.R.  8371  would  author- 
ize a  refund  of  the  3-perccnt  proposed  redtic- 
tion  in  the  excise  tax  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turer on  the  vehicle.  However,  in  both  sit- 
uations in  order  for  liie  manufacturer  to 
qtialify  for  the  rcfiuid,  the  amount  of  the 
total  redr.ction  must  be  reimbur-ed  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Reventie  Service  emphasized  that  the 
excise  tax  on  both  atitomobiles  and  air  con- 
ditioners is  based  on  the  price  at  wliich  the 
mantU'acturer  sells  the  item,  not  the  retail 
price.  Thus,  if  the  manufacturer's  selling 
price  (for  tax  ptirposesi  of  an  air  condi- 
tioner is  $123  and  the  article  is  eventually 
sold  to  the  consumer  for  5175,  the  amount  of 
tiie  tax,  and  therefore,  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  a  refund  may  be  cinimcd 
by  the  manufacturer,  is  10  percei\t  of  S12.5. 
The  Revenue  Service  indicated  th:. t  the 
reimbursement  to  tlie  constuner  mu.st  be  In 
the  form  of  a  separate  payment  either  in  cash 
or  by  check,  and  cannot  merely  be  iu  the 
form  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  for  which 
the  article  is  sold.  No  other  form  of  reim- 
bursement, such  as  a  credit  on  the  constuner"s 
accoiuit.  will  be  acceptable.  This  require- 
ment does  not  preclude  payment  to  a  con- 
sumer in  an  amount  larger  than  the  excise 
tax  to  effect  a  greater  price  reduction.  How- 
ever, the  am.ount  of  the  refund  to  the  manu- 
facturer ^■nll  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
tax. 

Payment  to  the  consumer  may  be  made 
cither  directly  by  the  manufncttirer  or 
through  some  other  person,  such  as  the  dealer 
from  whom  the  constimer  purchased  the  ar- 
ticle. The  Revenue  Ser.  ice  v.ill  tiicn  make  a 
refund  to  the  manufacturer  on  tlie  basis  of 
his  claim  for  refund. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
what  evidence  the  manufacturer  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  in  his  records  to  substan- 
tiate the  fact  that  the  article  for  which  a 
refund  is  claimed  was  purchased  by  a  con- 
sumer and  that  he,  has  been  reimbursed. 
The  Revenue  Service  said  it  will  require  the 
following  evidence: 

1  The  name  and  address  of  the  consumer; 

2  The  name  and  addres;;  of  tlie  dealer  or 
or  her  per.^on  from  whom  the  consumer  pur- 
chased the  article: 

3.  The  invoice  (sales  slip)  number  and  date 
of  purchase  of  the  article  by  the  consumer; 

4  The  serial  ntimber  (identification  num- 
ber)  of  the  article  purchased: 

5  The  date  and  amount  of  the  reimburse- 
ment to  the  consumer.  If  such  reimburse- 
ment was  made  by  a  person  other  than  the 
mantifacturer,  the  manufacturer  must  main- 
lain  in  his  files  a  statement  signed  by  the 
consumer  that  reimbursement  has  been  made 
to  him. 


In  addition,  the  person  (-whether  the 
manufacturer,  distributor,  dealer,  or  other 
person)  who  made  the  reimbursement  to  the 
consumer  must  have  in  his  pos$ession  either 
the  cancelled  check  or  a  receipt  .signed  by 
the  consumer. 

It  the  reimbursement  was  made  ihrough  a 
person  otb.cr  than  the  manufacturer,  similar 
evidence  sUoulcl  be  maintained  by  such  other 
prrson.  I 

Further  information  as  to  the  procedures 
for  filing  the  claim  for  refund,  as  well  as  the 
procedures  applicable  to  floor  Btock  refiu-ds 
will  be  forthcoming  at  a  later  c|.ite. 

To  ?uinmari/,(\  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
rec.immendinp  to  the  Hou.*  that  these 
partiCLilp.r  exci.sc  taxes  tnnt  are  involved 
in  this  legislation  be  eliminated  ovc-n 
though  ihc  fiscal  year  in  which  most 
of  them  will  come  oh"  still  looks  to  us 
as  thouuh  it  will  be  a  deficit  year.  For 
I  view  thc^e  taxes  priinarily  a.=5  being 
undesirable  sources  of  Federal  revenue — 
discriminatory  in  effect,  creating  admin- 
istrative problems  and  difficulties  in 
compliance.  The  net  effect  of  the  acUon 
we  recommend  is  to  bring  about  im- 
proved equity  in  our  tax  lat\s.  I  believe 
that  over  the  long  run  this  will  do  much 
to  bring  back  to  us  from  the  remaining 
sources  of  revenue  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue we  forego  through  the  elimination 
of  these  e.xcire  taxes. 

Thus  I  would  urge  the  Hou.se  to  agree 
to  the  bill.  H.R.  8:371.  when  wc  have  a 
record  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, v;ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  1  I  heard  tiie 
gentleman  say,  at  the  clofee  of  his  re- 
marks— and  I  was  rather  suiprised  to 
hear  it — that  he  felt  there  would  not  be 
any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  revenue 
because  of,  evidently,  .stimulated  busi- 
ness or  a  pickup  somewheie  else. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  The  geritlcman  mis- 
understood me.  I  said  that  there  would 
be  a  reduction  in  rcvenuet;  of  $2.1  bil- 
lion or  S2.2  billion  as  a  re.suit  of  this,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  understood 
that. 

Mr.  M.ILLS.  I  believe  I  may  have  con- 
fused the  gentleman  by  s&ying  that  in 
the  long  run  he  will  regairt  much  of  the 
revenue.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mates today,  we  estimate  that  is  the 
reduction  for  the  fiscal  year  19ri6. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi-ssouri.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  wliore  he  would 
propose  to  pick  up  the  revenue  which  is 
going  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  proposing  any- 
thing in  the  legislation  to  pick  up  reve- 
nues lost  through  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoto-i.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  believe  that  we  must  take 
that  into  consideration?  If  we  lose 
revenue  from  one  source  \re  should  look 
to  regaining  it  someplace  else. 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  should  be  glad  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.  Means,  to  let  the  gentlemaai  come  before 
.  us  and  tell  us  where  to  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  have 
an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  an  answer, 
either,  in  this  bill  for  thftt. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  why 
I  am  against  this  bill.  I  believe  v,  e  need 
all  of  the  revenues  we  have. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
would  be  making  a  mistake  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  but  that  is  tlie  gentle- 
man's right. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gcntlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  The  gentleman  cnlled 
attention  to  paj-c  33  of  the  report,  as  to 
excise  taxes  rcniainin'4  after  all  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  bill  become  effective. 
I  note  tlie  item  of  tires,  tread  rubber,  et 
cetera.  Does  this  mean  that  tractor 
tires  and  tires  on  farm  implements  still 
are  to  be  taxed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  tires  are  taxed. 
Nonhi?,hway-type  tires  are  taxed  at  5 
cents  a  pound  rather  than  the  10  cents 
per  pound  rate  of  tax  on  highway-type 
vehicles.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  on 
both  types  of  tires  go  into  the  hii^hv.ay 
trust  fund. 

That  is  not  in  this  bill,  however.    None 
of  that  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill. 
Mr.      BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield   my.self   5   minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
This  bill  is  an  example  of  the  fact  that 
not  every  bill  which  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  comes  to 
the  floor  on  a  controvcr.sial  basis.    Cer- 
tainly this  bill  can  be  classed  as  legisla- 
tion on  which  there  is  general  agreement. 
I  believe  that  this  general  agreement 
springs  from  the  very  nature  of  the  taxes 
we  here  propose  to  lepeal. 

Our  whole  excise  system  grew  out  of 
emcigcncics  and  grew  up  like  Top.sy.  All 
of  these  taxes  are  onerous,  are  inequita- 
ble, and  are  discriminatory.  Their  only 
justification  can  be  as  a  source  of  revenue 
during  a  time  of  real  emergency. 

Many  of  us  have  believed  that  some 
of  these  taxes  which  were  especially  dis- 
criminatoiy,  especially  inequitable,  and 
especially  onerous  should  have  been  re- 
pealed before  this,  even  though  our  reve- 
nue needs  were  great.  I  refer  to  the 
retail  excises.  It  will  be  recalled  that  I 
attempted  last  year  to  have  these  taxes 
ixpealed. 

I  should  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  do 
iiot  believe  there  is  any  question  that  v.e 
have  todav  certain  revenue  needs  which 
are  riot  being  met.  We  will  have  a  deficit 
this  year.  We  v.-ill  iiave  another  deficit 
next  year.  But  the  nature  of  these 
taxes,  it  seems  to  me.  is  such  that  in  spite 
of  the  deficits  we  should  consider  the 
rcr.cal  of  the.se  taxes. 

Many  of  these  taxes  were  enacted  in 
the  1930's.  Others  were  enacted  in  1940 
and  1941  in  order  to  meet  the  iiroblf  nis 
brought  about  by  World  War  II.  Olheis 
were  enacted  as  a  result  of  the  Korean 
war  in  1951. 

With  the  enactmeni  of  this  bill,  wc 
wipe  off  the  books  all  of  these  various 
selection  excise  taxes  and  we  leave  only 
those  excise  taxes  for  which  a  specific 
justification  can  be  made  for  their  con- 
tinuation. For  instance,  there  are  those 
that  go  into  special  funds.  The  tax  on 
fishing  equipment,  reels  and  rods,  and 
the  tax  on  firearms,  which  are  used  for 
conservation  purposes.     The  tax  on  gas- 
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oline.  trucks,  tires,  and  so  forth,  which 
go  into  the  interstate  highway  tru.st  fund 
for  the  building  of  liiglv.vay.s.  There  are 
the  regulatory  taxes,  such  as  those  on 
machineguns  and  narcotics  and  some  of 
tlie  vaiious  other  taxes,  each  of  which 
has  some  special  reason  for  its  con- 
tinuation. 

Then  in  addition  to  thai,  we  have  the 
,suni;5tuai-y  taxes  to  v.hich  the  chairman 
referred;  namely,  those  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco. 

If  y^u  look  on  pa.ge  38  of  the  report, 
you  will  find  listed  the  taxes  that  remain 
ii;  effect.  I  think  rather  than  wony 
about  what  taxes  are  repealed,  it  is  easier 
to  look  at  what  taxes  will  remain,  be- 
cause we  do  a  complete  job  of  getting 
rid  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  a  selective 
ba.sis  and  which  can  only  be  justified  in 
a  tune  of  extreme  emergency  and  ex- 
treme revenue  needs.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  elimination  of  these  taxes. 
While  v,e  do  have  revenue  needs.  I 
think  it  is  advisable  that  wc  do  as  the 
committee  has  rccommeiided:  namely. 
repeal  all  of  these  excises  rather  than  try 
to  be  selective  to  which  ones  we  would 
reduce  or  phase  out  and  eliminate.  We 
have  done  the  full  job  except  for  those 
limited  areas  tliat  I  have  referred  to  and 
which  are  set  forth  on  page  38  of  the 
reiooiT.  As  far  as  all  the  rest  are  con- 
cerned wc  envision  that  by  1969  they  will 
b:  .swept  off  the  books. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  that  we 
do  have  revenue  needs  and  we  are  not 
proposing  this  reduction  at  a  time  when 
we  have  a  surplus  of  revenues  that  can 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  This  bill,  to 
.'^cme  decree,  will  have  an  impact  on  our 
.budsetary  situation.  As  far  as  fiscal 
1966  is  conceriipd.  it  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately S2  billion.  In  fiscal  1967. 
there  v-Hl  be  a  further  impact.  In  fiscal 
19*38.  there  will  be  an  additional  amount. 
In  fi.'^cal  1969.  there  will  be  an  additional 
amount  also.  But  as  far  as  the  imme- 
diate impact  is  concerned,  the  estimate 
IS  that  the  reduction  in  revenue  for  fis- 
cal 1966  will  amount  to  about  32  billion. 
I  think,  frankly,  that  there  is  room  to 
quarrel  with  whether  or  not  that  is  an 
accurate  fipure  becau.sc  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
I  the  administrative  costs  of  collecting 
I  these  taxes,  and  if  there  is  any  group  of 
1  taxes  that  involves  administrative  head- 
aches from  the  standpoint  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  taxpayers, 
it  is  these  excise  taxes.  I  do  not  believe 
the  savin'-;s  in  administrative  cost  is  re- 
flected in  this  S2  billion  figure. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct,  as  usual.  Tliis  bill  does 
not  take  into  account  any  reduction  in 
administrative  costs.  In  addition,  I 
hink  it  is  well  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  fiaure  of 
S2  2  billion,  representing  the  efTect  of  this 
bill  in  the  fiscal  year  1966.  does  not  take 
into  consideration  any  so-called  feed- 


back whatsoever.  Any  economic  effect 
of  the  bill  is  not  considei-ed  in  this  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right.  Nor  does  it  take  into  considera- 
tion, for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
compliance  cost  to  the  manufacturers  in 
the  case  of  the  manufacturer's  excise 
taxes,  which  are  an  expense  and  are  re- 
flected in  their  income  tax  liability. 
Nor  does  the  estimate  take  into  account 
as  far  as  retail  taxes  are  concerned,  the 
bookkeeping  and  other  burdens  imposed 
upon  our  retail  establishments.  So 
that,  again,  when  they  are  relieved  of 
that  burden,  they  are  relieved  of  an  ex- 
pense v.hich  is  today,  of  course,  deducti- 
ble in  figuring  their  income  taxes. 

So  I  say,  if  I  would  quarrel  with  ariy- 
ihing,  I  would  quairel  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  figures  indicate  a  S2  billion 
loss  in  revenue.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
an  accurate  figiire  if  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  administrative  burden  on 
the  Government  and  the  administrative 
burden  on  the  taxpayers,  such  as  the  re- 
tailers and  the  manufacturers.  But 
still,  in  spite  of  those  facts.  I  should 
i.-.sue  a  word  of  caution,  because  we  are 
ill  a  deficit  pictuie  and  there  are  indi- 
cations of  our  spending  going  up.  I 
v.-ould  caution,  as  I  did  back  in  1963  at 
the  time  we  considered  the  income  tax 
reduction  bill  which  passed  this  Con- 
gxcss  m  September  of  1963.  that  you  can- 
not talk  about  taxes  in  a  vacuum.  You 
must  look  at  what  your  spending  pic- 
ture is  and  what  your  deficit  picture  is. 
And  I  would  recall  a  little  history.  I  op- 
posed the  tax  reduction  bill  in  Septem- 
ber of  1963— why?  Eecause  a^  I  said, 
there  was  no  indication  of  a  proper  re- 
straint on  spending.  What  we  were  do- 
ing at  that  time,  with  the  deficit  con- 
stantly rising,  was  contemplating  tre- 
mendous increases  in  expenditui-es  for 
the  following  years. 

We  will  recall,  for  instance,  that  it  was 
estimated  at  that  time  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1965  would  be  $102  bil- 
lion. At  that  time  we  were  operating  at 
a  level  of  approximately  S97  billion  and 
contemplating  S;^7.7  billion  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  we  could 
justify  a  reduction  in  taxes  only  if  we 
held  the  line  on  spending.  I  told  the 
House-  at  that  time  that  we  should  limit 
expenditures  for  1965  to  S98  billion,  and 
if  we  could  work  toward  that  goal  wc 
could  justify  tax  reduction. 

Wc  were  ridiculed,  those  of  us  who 
suggested  that  that  was  i)Ossible.  We 
wei'c  told  that  we  could  not  possibly  live 
with  a  S9S  billion  expenditure  ceiling  in 
1965.  But  it  v,as  done.  Our  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1955  will  not 
come  up  to  the  S98  billion  that  I  said 
v.as  the  ceiling  we  should  impose  on  our- 
.selves.  And  I  want  to  give  cvei-y  credit 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  Conimiitee  on 
.Appropriations,  ar.d  to  the  President  for 
hoMinc  the  line  on  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  iny.self  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caution  that  restraint 
on  expenditures  must  continue,  and  that 
if  we  take  the  lid  off  spending,  we  would 


not  be  justified  in  passing  this  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  today  no  matter  how  onerous 
these  taxes  may  be.  We  must  have  the 
a.ssurance  that  even  in  fiscal  1966  our 
expenditures  will  remain  tinder  SI  00 
billion.  Under  those  circumstances,  al- 
though I  would  have  t-o  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, conditions  still  are  not  as  desirable 
as  I  would  like — I  would  like  to  see  us 
holding  a  firmer  rein  than  the  S2  billion 
increase  in  expenditures  contemplated 
for  this  coming  year — yet  I  believe  the 
fact  that  there  is  being  manifested  at 
least  some  restraint  and  because  these 
taxes  are  so  onerous  and  so  inequitable, 
we  are  justified  in  supporting  this  bill  as 
it  comes  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  favorable 
support  of  the  membership  in  behalf  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan IMrs.  Griffiths!. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion, the  President,  and  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today.  I  feel  that 
:;  has  long  been  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  amazed  over  the 
weekend  while  discussing  this  bill  with  a 
man  cf  my  acquaintance  to  heav  him 
say  that  he  considered  it  the  most  bear- 
ish action  that  had  been  taken  by  this 
administration  and  that  he  veas  person- 
ally convinced  that  the  administration 
saw  trouble  and  therefore  proposed  the 
reduction  of  the  exci.se  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  has  probably  never  been  a 
iTTie  when  a  single  Congress  has  met  that 
there  has  not  been  considered  in  one  bill 
or  another  the  question  of  the  reduction 
of  excise  taxes.  This  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  proposed  in  many 
Congresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this  bill 
i?  to  stimulate  further  the  economy  be- 
fore trouble  arises. 

Now,  there  are  some  who  on  the  other 
hand  would  say  that  this  is  not  a  bearish 
action,  but  that  this  action  will  cause 
inflation.  I  believe  that  should  be  an- 
swered also. 

If  an  excise  tax  is  cut  and  if  the  cut  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  we  will  re- 
duce the  cost-of-living  index.  So.  far 
from  being  inflationary,  it  is  in  truth 
deflationary. 

If  the  cut  is  passed  on — and  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  people  who  receive 
these  cuts  would  actually  increase  the 
price  of  their  article  above  the  price  of 
the  rrticle  now  with  the  tax  added — 
Iheiefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  will  be 
inflation  as  a  result  of  this  proposed  cut. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  even  if  consumption  is 
stimtilated  America's  productive  capacity 
is  straining  at  its  seams.  Wc  can  meet 
the  problem  of  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  of  the  taxes  pro- 
posed to  be  cut  as  suggested  here  in  this 
bill,  in  my  judgment  the  one  which  will 
have  the  best  effect  upon  the  economy  is 
the  proposed  automobile  excise  tax  cut. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  arc  unaware  that 
the  price  of  an  automobile  is  the  only 
price  which  by  Federal  statute  must  be 
published.  Therefore,  the  purchasers 
will  receive  the   full  reduction  because 
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they  will  be  cibic  to  check  the  price  of 
tl:e  automcbilo  with  the  price  which 
thry  have  paid  in  previous  years.      ' 

In  addition  to  this.  !Mi-.  Chairman,  of 
nil  the  items  sold  in  America,  this  item 
vc.'.uives  the  n'ost  co'.nponont  prrtt^  and 
has  the  best  effect  upon  the  total  ecyii- 
oniy  of  the  Na.ion. 

So  I  particularly  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  tax  has  been  removed.  The 
chr.irmrn  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
r.Icar-5  pointed  out  this  is  the  on'y  tax 
romoval  v.-hich  tlie  committee  included 
1:-yor.;l  the  Prciic'.rr.t  3  i  jccmm^n '"tion. 
Pei-sonally,  I  v.-ould  have  supported  the 
fi.Jl  10-perccnL  re.'.uct.on  at  o.ie  time.  I 
think  it  v.-;uld  have  been  stimulating  to 
tiie  econoniy.  In  addition  to  that.  I  feel 
\  e  v.ou'd  sot  u-scd  cars  oil  the  road,  per- 
hpp.-.  and  everyone  v.-onld  enjoy  the  ef- 
fect. However,  you  must  rernernber  there 
are  people  v.-ho  own  a  ?reat  many  used 
cars,  and  there  would  have  been  a  10- 
perccnt  reduction  on  those  cars  also. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  not 
in  business  to  put  ether  people  out  of 
business.  It  is  perhaps  as  v,-ell  that  the 
tax  has  been  removed  in  staws. 

May  I  say  also  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed to  earmarkins  any  part  of  the  auto 
excise  tax.  Any  tax  that  is  earmarked, 
in  my  experience,  has  never  been  re- 
moved. If  a  bureau  cannot  spend  it  for 
the  reasons  it  is  earmarked,  it  v.dll  tiiink 
of  some  other  reason.  Therefore.  I  am 
opposed  to  earmarking  any  part  of  the 
tax  on  a  car  because  the  sale  of  cars  has 
more  eiTect  on  our  total  economy  than 
any  other  item  sold.  The  dificrence  be- 
tween tlie  fourth  quarter  of  last  year 
when  you  had  a  partial  auto  strike,  and 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  was  $14 
billion  in  the  gross  national  product  an- 
nually. The  difference  can  be  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  increased  m.anufacture 
of  cars.  Tliercfore,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  earmark  any  part  of  the 
auto  excise  tax. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  that  these  excise  taxes  be  removed, 
and  that  v.e  have  a  bargain  day  in 
America. 

Mr.  BYRNE3  of  Wiscoixsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
E-entleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  House  that  there 
are  some  extensive  printed  public  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  cf  exci.-e  tax  reform. 
Tliese  hearings  were  held  last  year,  of 
course,  but  they  were.  I  thought,  very 
j:oDd  hearings,  and  laid  the  base  for  the 
action  that  the  committee  is  taking  here 
today  in  recommending  the  removal  of 
S5  billion  of  a  $15  billion  area  of  revcn-ie. 
I  am  critical  of  tlie  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  hold  public  hearings  at 
the  time  v.-e  actu.-;lly  moved  forv.ard  on 
th:s  particular  bill.  I  am  disturbed,  I 
might  say.  and.  I  have  expressed  it  on 
nimy  occasions  at  the  tendency  of  com- 
mittees to  hold  executive-session-type 
l.'arings  on  matters  that  have  no  basis 
fjr  cjnfidentialhy.  Certainly  there  are 
arc.is  where  for  security  reasons  or  other 
special  reasons,  v.-e  might  Rave  to  con- 
d.ict  hearings  behind  closed  doors.  I 
th.ink  probably  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  concern  of  my  col- 
Ic-gues  here  in  the  House  and  the  lack 
of  concern  of  the  news  media  and  of  the 


people  in  this  metliod  of  conducting  pub- 
lic business. 

Durin::^  tliese  hcra'inrrs  behind  closed 
dDDrs.  which  I  regret  to  .say  atfc  not  pub- 
l!.-=;hpd  and  are  not  available  for  the 
TI-:u-e  in  its  consideration  of  tiiis  matter. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Trcji^^'Ui-y,  Mr. 
rjv\lcr,  tcsiifiod  and  a  num'rer  of  us 
interrogated  h.m.  I  j^articulprly  did  so 
and  I  d:d  ar-k  permi'^sion  of  the  Commit- 
t  :e  on  Ways  and  Means,  thoj  chairman. 
to  at  least  exccrnt  this  p-^riion  of  the 
h""nn':s  v.hich  wre  rccordeq  and  place 
it  in  the  Coxvi-irssi'-NAL  REcotti.  I  have 
d::nc  so  and  that  appOc':rs  in  ith.is  m.orn- 
i;;g"s  REc^Rn.  the  June  1  REcotP.  on  page 
12071,  and  the  interrocration  is  on  page 
12073. 

Tiie  gist  of  this  interroTa^ion  has  to 
d.)  with  rxnenditurps.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  ByrxesI  has 
ponitcd  out  the  necessity  when  we  are 
dealing  in  reducin-r  taxes  or  inc;'c;Tsing 
t.axes  to  rel.ite  this  to  the  other  side  of 
the  le;"ger — What  arc  oar  ernirnditures — 
What  is  this  situation  in  re3ard  to  bal- 
anced budgets?  [ 

I  Y.TGt:  supplemental  vir-.-'.sjon  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Act  of  19G5  v.-hich  can  be  fo;'.nd 
in  the  report  of  the  Coni:n:'tice  on  Ways 
and  Means.  [ 

For  seme  t'nie — a  few  dfys — it  was 
v.-as  a  question  of  v.hether  those 
v.-ero  to  be  minority  views  dpposing  an 
e:-cise  tax  cut — opposing  a  cut  which 
I  have  been  arguing  for  miuch  lo.i?er, 
I  might  say,  than  those  in  |the  admin- 
i.  "ration  v. ho  advocate  it  aid  tho?e  on 
the  Wcys  and  Merais  C'^'mmjttee  on  the 
majority  s'do  of  the  aisle — rrguing  for 
it  bccaure  in  m"-'  iud  ;mcnt  (his  was  an 
iincCDnomic  tax  v.hich  was  ki  real  bur- 
den on  the  ec->nomy.  In  facJt.  the  hear- 
in'TS  that  I  referred  to  wliich  were  held 
last  year  by  the  Conim.itt'3c  on  W^ays 
and  Means  where  we  called  before  us 
some  of  the  great  students  and  scholars 
in  this  area  substantiate  tfeis  point  of 
viev.-.  Yet,  there  views  thctt  I  am  re- 
ferring to  v.-ould  have  bean  minority 
\iews  urging  that  the  Con-'itss  not  vote 
for  tli'.s — at  least  the  House  not  vote  for 
this  particular  exc'se  t^x  ciit — depend- 
ing on  v.hat  the  administrnltion  had  to 
soy  about  expenditures. 

To  me,  it  is  shockir/r  th'Jt  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1  sending  the 
message  to  the  Conjre'^.s  tJiat  v.-e  cut 
Si  billion,  of  revenues  -.vhich'was  his  rec- 
ommendation in  this  excise  l^x  area,  no- 
where said  anything  about  Expenditures 
or  expenditure  re.stra'nt  or  iibr-it  a  bal- 
anced bud-ret.  When  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  appeared  befol-e  the  com- 
mittee ju.'^t  a  few  day.s  atro  in  his  pre- 
pared -statement  he  said  n'Tthing  ab-^mt 
expenditure  restraint  or  abjut  balanced 
budgets.  I  am  happy  to  s|ate  that  in 
this  interrogation  which  ytn  will  fmd 
in  the  Record,  the  Secreiary  of  the 
Tre.cSury  did  reiterate  a  determination  t3 
h?ld  the  expenditure  levels  as  fdven  to 
this  Congre-s  th's  January  in  the  budg- 
et m.es.sage  to  $99.7  billion  f^ar  fiscal  year 
1965.  He  reiterated  i\  <^  be'irf  of  his  ad- 
mini*?tration  in  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  said  I  would  feci  a  Ir  b  better  and 
could  vote  for  this  bill  if  there  w-ere  some 
indication  on  the  part  of  the  President 
that  he  was  going  to  continue  a  policy  of 


expenditure  restraint.  I  am  happy  to 
K<ato  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
thou-i^ht  the  President  would  make  such 
a  statement.  He  said  certainly  the  Presi- 
dent's record,  his  deeds,  spoke  mere 
l::udly  than  v.-crds. 

T  myself  murt  concur  that  the  Prcii- 
d.nt  has  done  a  good  job  in  the  expendi- 
ture restraint  area.  I  had  felt,  actua'lv, 
lie  would  be  una'.:le  to  do  it  when  v.-e  dis- 
ru~.sed  this  same  issue  m  relat'on  to  the 
l';~Cl  income  tax  report.  Still,  it  was  im- 
portant that  h.o  actually  state  this. 

Toe  President  did  stnd  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coni- 
nnttee  dated  May  25.  1965,  which  I  also 
p  it  in  the  Record,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  t-vice  this  basic  goal  cf 
exercising  cxi^cnditure  restraint. 

I  want  to  read  my  .supplemental  views. 
I  V  ant  them  in  the  Record.  Then  I  will 
develop  them  further. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  economic 
theory  on  which  a  reduction  of  excise 
t^-xes  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  budget 
is  still  noi  in  balance  and  the  economy 
is  in  a  period  of  cyclical  upturn. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  cutting  excise  tax  revenues 
stated: 

I  I:r:ow  that  the  Cov^rczs  riiid  tl-.o  count.'-y 
will  join  me  in  rcccgniiring  our  good  rortune 
in  being  abte  to  declare  a  new  fiscnl  tlivi- 
cicncl  of  nearly  $4  billion  in  excise  tax  cuts 
out  of  tlie  bo-anty  of  a  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing economy — a  dividend  that  will  help  keep 
it  prosperous  and  gro'Aing. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  contest  this 
pres-ampticn.  The  Nation  lias  no  earn- 
ings out  of  which  a  "dividend"  may  be 
declared,  as  evidenced  by  the  President's 
siinultaneous  request  that  the  debt  ced- 
ing be  raised  from  .'^324  to  S329  billion. 

The  justification  for  repealing  the  se- 
lected retail  and  manufacturers"  excise 
taxes  and  the  excise  taxes  on  tran.sjjor- 
tation  and  communication  lies  in  the 
ec gnomic  inequities  and  impediments  to 
economic  gro'^-th  inherent  in  these  kinds 
of  Federal  selected  excise  taxes.  Fur- 
thennore  as  Republicans  have  been  con- 
sistently pointing  out  that  many  of  these 
taxes  were  imposed  during  wartime  to 
deliberately  limit  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  certain  areas  and  as  a 
matter  of  governmental  good  faith  these 
taxes  should  have  been  the  first  to  be 
removed  ahead  of  or  concomitantly  with 
income  tax  rate  reduction,  when  the 
tim:;  had  arrived  when  tax  reduction 
could  be  considered. 

In  other  words,  the  removal  of  tliese 
selected  excise  taxes  is  the  remove  1  of 
impediments  to  economic  growth.  It  is 
not  ^s  the  rdministraticn  is  wont  to  put 
it.  particularly  as  it  did  in  discussing  the 
Federal  income  tax  rote  rcduct'ons  to 
P'ovidc  a  stimulus  to  economic  growth. 
This  is  not  just  a  quan-el  over  f  gures  cf 
speech.  After  the  removal  of  an  impedi- 
ment, a  rock  from  the  shoe,  as  it  were, 
cuijhoria  continues.  After  apj-ilying  a 
stimulus,  a  shot  in  the  arm,  as  it  v,-crc, 
euphoria  dechnes  as  tim.e  goes  on. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  1934 
Federal  income  tax  rate  cuts  law  re- 
moved serious  imrrdiments  to  economic 
growth,  tnit  it  could  only  have  bc-cn  suc- 
cessful if  new  sizable  impediments  were 
not  created  concomitantly  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  impediments.   The  Fed- 
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eral  income  tax  cuts  were  accompanied 
^i•ith  expenditure  lestraint.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  pointed  out — and  he 
\ias  tlic  leader  in  this — so  that  greater 
iinncdiment^s  to  economic  growth  hope- 
fiUlly  were  not  created  in  the  difficult 
field  of  debt  management,  not  the  least 
(if  which  are  inflation  and  deficiency 
lialances  in  our  international  payments, 
lit  must  be  remembered  that  the  Repub- 
lican motion  to  recommit  the  1964  in- 
cuinf  tux  bill  requiicd  that  the  bill  be 
Unmediately  reported  back  v.ith  an 
amendment  which  requa-cd  the  President 
jo  proclaim  that  expenditure  levels  were 
ot  to  exceed  $97  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1934  and  $98  billion  for  fi.scal  year  1965. 
Although  the  administration  resisted 
eing  .so  told,  it  received  the  message, 
fend  10  its  great  credit  did  hold  cxpendi- 
iui'es  to  these  levels;  indeed,  it  is  keeping 
iiie  level  for  this  fi.scal  year  below  the  $98 
billion  mark. 

So  the  issue  on  cutting  $4  to  So  bil- 
lion out  of  the  $15  billion  icvenucs  the 
Federal  Government  receives  from  se- 
lected excise  taxes  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration holding  expenditure  levels  to  at 
least  the  increased  figure  of  S99.7  billion 
for  fiscal  196G  it  gave  the  Congress  in  the 
budget  mcs.'^age  this  January. 
,  That  is  what  the  Secretary  has  prom- 
isM  us  in  the.se  remarks  that  he  made 
tjcfore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    Now  this  is  very  important. 

The  administration  spokesmen  have 
stated  that  in  spite  of  the  international 
situation  and  in  .spile  of  the  recent  re- 
quest which  was  granted  for  S700  million 
new  obligational  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  activities  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
it  is  adhering  to  the  S99.7  billion  ex- 
lienditure  level.  The  President  in  a  spe- 
cial letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee ha;;  reaffirmed  his  intention  to 
continue  to  exercise  cxiienditure  re- 
straint"^. 

Just  as  I  felt  that  S97  and  $98  billion 
were  still  too  high  expenditure  levels  in 
a  period  of  economic  upturn,  .so  I  feel 
that  S99.7  billion  is  still  too  high  for 
fiscal  1966.  However,  this  is  now  not  a 
dtspute  over  a  matter  of  economic  theory, 
but  of  judgment  based  upon  an  adher- 
ence to  an  agreed  upon  theory. 

The  Keynesian  economist,  or  the  neo- 
Keynesian  views  are  not  prevailing  and 
the  administration  is  resisting  them.  It 
is  now  a  matter  of  judgment  based  up- 
on an  adherence  to  an  agreed-upon 
theory. 

The  administration  in  spite  of  some 
spokesmen  among  its  multifold  member- 
ship is  positively  supporting  the  theory 
that  tax  cutting  under  present  economic 
conditions  can  only  be  beneficial  if  ac- 
companied with  expendituie  restraint. 
Expendiiuie  restraint  is  never  ea.sy  and 
it  remains  particularly  difficult  wlien  the 
aidministration  exercising  this  restraint 
at  the  same  time  is  urging  the  Congress 
to  enact  increasing  amounts  of  new  ob- 
ligational authority  to  .spend  lor  the  fu- 
tuie.  specifically  in  the  amount  of  $106.4 
billion  for  fiscal  1966  and  obviously  in  in- 
creasing amounts  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
years  if  the  programs  the  administration 
's  initiating  are  to  be  fully  carried  out. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
reiterated  its  determination  to  achieve 


the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  and  that 
balanced  budgets  are  not  economic 
myths  adhered  to  only  by  out-of-date 
Puritans.  The  deficits  have  been  de- 
creasing and  a  balanced  budget  is  within 
our  sights  by  fiscal  1967  if  expenditure 
restraint  is  exercised. 

While  the  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  exercising  expendit^ure  res- 
traint in  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  and 
hopefully  in  the  next  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
carryover  un.spent  authorizations  en- 
acted in  prior  years  increased  from  $87.8 
billion  at  start  of  1964  to  $89.3  billion  at 
the  end  of  1964,  to  $96.7  at  the  end  of 
1905.  to  $101.5  bilhon  at  the  end  of  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri   5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  the  "time  bomb" 
which  vhe  President  can  explode  at  any 
time,  over  which  the  Congress  has  lost 
elTectivc  control. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  admin- 
istration implement  its  policy  of  expend- 
iture restraint  by  cutting  down  on  its 
previously  granted  authorities  to  spend 
before  seeking  new  authorities  or  better 
still  to  send  up  a  few  rescission  bills 
to  the  Congress  to  cut  back  on  this  huge 
carryover  authority  of  SlOl.5  billion  it 
otherwise  will  have  on  July  1.  1966. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yiedd  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  suijplementary  statement 
and  associate  my. self  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  levise  and  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
longtime  Republican  position  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  Federal  excise  taxes,  a  posi- 
tion that  I  support  in  general. 

And  I  want  to  commend  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Curtis  1  on  this  important  subject.  He 
has  successfully  cited  the  need  for  dis- 
cipline and  order  in  management  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  concept  of  restraint  in  Govern- 
ment spending  has  proven  itself  time  and 
time  again  as  essential  to  the  success  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  in  times  of 
economic  expansion. 

The  minority  membership  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  highlighted 
this  fact  in  House  Report  No.  175.  the 
1965  Joint  Economic  Report. 

It  refers  to  the  1964  tax  cut  and  the 
Republican  position  that  along  with  the 
cut.  Government  expenditures  should  be 
held  to  a  limit  of  $97  billion  in  1964  and 
$98  billion  in  1965. 

Advocates  of  high  Government  spend- 
ing as  a  means  of  economic  stimulation 
protested  the  Republican  concept  at  that 
time.  Nevertheless,  the  Repubhcan  posi- 
tion was  adopted  in  practice,  and  has 


been  vindicated  since  then  in  the  general 
public  and  Government  satisfaction  over 
events  since  the  tax  cut  was  enacted. 

As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
minority  states: 

If  the  tax  cut  had  been  accompanied  by 
large  increases  in  Federal  spending  on  the 
order  of  the  previous  3  years,  it  is  likely  that 
Ihe  Nation  would  have  experienced  a  serious 
inflationary  overheating  of  the  economy. 

Now  we  face  a  comparable  situation. 
The  promise  of  a  budget  balance  in  fiscal 
1967  seems  empty.  Even  in  fiscal  1966 
there  is  cause  for  concern  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  various  White  House 
proposals  are  enacted  into  law  Federal 
cash  payments  to  the  public  in  fiscal 
1.966  will  be  $6  billion,  or  5  percent 
higher  than  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Other  indicators  show  that  the  pres- 
ent concern  is  not  a  depressed  economy, 
but  an  overstimulation.  The  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Ji-.,  just  yesterday  in  New  York  spoke  of 
the  need  for  world  confidence  in  a  stable 
dollar. 

As  every  American  housewife  knows 
today,  food  prices  have  gone  up  con- 
siderably in  the  past  3-week  period. 

So  I  vigorouslj-  support  the  same  con- 
cept which  has  proven  itself  in  times  of 
economic  well-being:  a  tax  cut  must  be 
accompanied  by  policies  of  restraint  in 
Government  spending.  Otherwise  the 
result  could  be  spiraling  inflation  and  a 
premature  economic  downturn. 

Specifically,  two  objectives  should  be 
sought  in  management  of  the  budget. 
First  domestic  spending  should  be  cur- 
tailed. Second,  the  budget  should  be 
balanced  as  a  sign  that  this  country  is 
capable  of  keeping  its  economic  house 
in  order. 

But  there  is  no  sign  that  domestic 
spending  is  even  being  held  to  constant 
levels.  On  the  contrary,  domestic  spend- 
hig  is  growing  greater  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  spending  levels  wdll  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  budget  deficits, 
instead  of  being  reduced,  appear  to  be 
increasing. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  asked  to  raise  the 
legal  limit  on  the  national  debt  from 
S324  to  $329  billion.  And  this  comes 
only  1  day  behind  today's  legislative  pro- 
posal to  reduce  excise  taxes  by  almost  S'5 
billion.  I  cannot  reconcile  these  two  ac- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  desperately  need  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform,  not  a  series  (jf  expedient 
taxation  changes  implemented  under  po- 
litical pressures  of  various  kinds  and 
supported  by  short-term,  artificial  de- 
vices. 

The  1964  tax  cut  was  a  political  action 
Vhich  was  economically  sensible  only 
because  the  Republican  recommendation 
for  s-pending  restraint  was  somewhat 
heeded  in  practice. 

But  today  there  does  not  apear  to  be 
a  reasonable  pos.sibihty  that  spending 
restraint  will  accompany  a  new-  tax  cut. 
New-  spending  obligations  in  the  amount 
of  $106.4  billion  for  fiscal  1966  are  in  the 
works. 

Therefore  it  is  my  conviction  that  a 
brake  on  spending  must  accompany  a 
reduction  in  taxes.  These  old  wartime 
excise  taxes  should  be  reduced  and  I  will 
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vote  for  their  reduction,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  fight  to  cut  Federal  spending  in 
evei-y  reasonable  way.  This  Congress 
must  exercise  restraint  in  spending.  The 
President  must  exercise  restraint  in  his 
requests  for  spending.  And  the  people 
must  exercise  restraint  in  their  demands 
for  Government  handouts.  Without  this 
restraint,  our  action  today  in  passing  this 
bill  will  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  come  to  a  point 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points  that  can  be  made.  Here 
I  have  advanced  this  economic  theory. 
Tiie  administration  by  its  actions  and 
statement  is  adhering  to  this  economic 
theory.  And  yet  the  news  media 
throughout  this  country  will  continue  to 
report  an  entirely  different  economic 
theory,  the  theory  of  deficit  financing, 
that  increased  expenditures  are  what 
keep  our  economy  moving.  And  the 
economists,  many  of  them  throughout 
the  country,  will  reiterate  this  position 
and  try  to  create  the  impression,  as  they 
have,  that  the  tax  cut  is  net  in  context 
with  expenditure  restraint. 

The  President  helped  to  create  this 
kind  of  a  situation  in  his  economic  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  this  year  when  he 
boasted  about  the  economic  effect  of  the 
1964  tax  cut.  He  could  well  boast  about 
its  effect,  but  this  was  done  in  context 
of  expenditure  reform  and  nowhere  in 
the  economic  message  does  he  point  this 
out. 

In  fact,  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  are  among  the  greatest 
offenders  in  talking  as  if  this  v.ere  not 
in  context  of  expenditure  restraint. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  find  if  anyone 
in  this  House  of  Representatives — and 
there  are  many  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  who  do  not  adhere  to  the 
economic  theory  that  I  have  advanced 
here  and  the  administration  has  fol- 
lo'vcd;  tliey  actually  go  along  the  line 
of  the  neo-Keynesian  philosophy  and 
argue  there  should  be  increased  expendi- 
tures— it  will  be  iiiteresting  to  see  if  any 
of  them  come  down  into  the  v.-ell  of  the 
House — and  there  are  tho-se  who  are  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee — to  de- 
fend this  theory  that  is  not  being  fol- 
lowed. I  daresay  they  v.iil  not,  and  the 
Record  tomorrow  probably  will  not  even 
show  any  insertions  justifying  such  a 
position. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v\ant  to  refer  to 
the  speech  that  William  McChc.?ney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Re.-crve  System 
gave  yesterday  before  the  commencc- 
n-.cnt  day  luncheon  of  the  Alum.ni  Fed- 
eration of  Columbia  University.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia,  the 
chairm.an  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
[Mr.  SmithI.  referred  to  this  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  rule.  This  needs  to  be 
re?.d,  and  undpr  authority  previously 
granted  in  the  IIou:e  to  insert  extrane- 
ous matter  I  e»m  going  to  insert  this  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  sLatemicnt. 
:Mr.  Martin  is  pointing  out  the  dangers 
th.at  lie  in  overheating  our  economy. 

I  am  not  surc' — and  I  want  to  cm.pha- 
slze  this — I  am  not  sure  that  even  holding 
to  a  $09.7  billion  expenditure  level  we 
can  justify  a  cut  of  $4  billion  from  our 
revenues  in  this  fiscal  year.     It  will  be 


less  than  $4  billion;  the  full  effect  is  not 
$4  billion,  but  approximately  $2  billion 
in  this  oncoming  fiscal  year. 

We  are  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Our 
international  balance  of  payments  has 
not  improved.  All  we  have  been  doing 
is  applying  palliatives,  putting  off  the 
evil  day.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  read  this  speech. 

I  also  vv-ant  to  advise  tlie  House  that 
Senator  Javits.  the  ranl^ng  minority 
member  on  the  Joint  Ectinomic  Com- 
mittee, along  with  myself,  have  sent  a 
letter  to  Chairman  P.mm.aH  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Cnm.miltco  ur  ip.i  that  im- 
mediate hearings  be  held  on  ths  .'subject 
of  Mr.  Mortin's  .speech;  call  him  before 
us,  call  the  Government  reople  before  us, 
c?.:l  out.-ido  people  before  u$.  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  serious  maAtcr.  In  this 
letter  v>-e  pointed  out  that  t=.e  had  sent  a 
similar  letter  2  or  3  yens  ago,  at  the  time 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
talking  about  the  need  of  a  quickie  tax 
cut  in  order  to  st;mul"te  the  economy. 
Wc  said  that  certainly  before  such  a 
thing  was  moved,  tlie  Jocnt  Economic 
Committee  ought  to  hold  hearings,  call 
before  us  the  administration  .■spokesmen 
and  sponsors  of  tills  idea  and  listen  to 
experts  who  held  a  difTerent  point  of  view- 
so  tliat  v.-e  knew  what  we  were  doing. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Democrat  leadon^hip  of  tiiat  commit- 
tee, we  did  hold  such  hearings  and  I 
submit  that  was  the  reason  there  was  th.c 
end  of  any  pushing  lor  tiiis  quickie  tax 
cut  and  wc  got  back  onto  )a  sounder  fis- 
cal basis. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urpe.  in  light  of 
the  past  experience  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hold  hearing-s  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Martin,  chair- 
man of  tiie  Board  of  Governors  of  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  Sy.steni.  and  give  espe- 
cial consideration  to  tliie  matter  Mr. 
Martin  has  pointed  up  that  we  are  over- 
heating this  economy  to  tBie  point  where 
we  may  experience  exactly  what  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  all  of  us  on 
all  sides  of  the  ai.sle  are  interested  in  the 
handling  of  our  fiscal  affairs  to  see  that 
this  doe.s  not  occur. 

Mr.  Martin's  speecli  follt^ws: 
Does  :,To:;et.\f.y  HiSTor.v  rtEPEAX  Itself? 
(Address  of  Willinm  McC.  Martin.  Jr.,  Chair- 
m.in.  Board  of  Governor.sl  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  before  the  Commence- 
ment D;^.y  luncl-.eon  on  tl^.f  .A.!umnl  Feder- 
fXlon  of' Columbia  Univeisity,  New  York 
City,  June  1,  1963) 

When    ecor.omic    prnspec 
brightest,   tl'.c   ciungers   of   ci 
recklcEsnes.s  nre  grcate&t. 
proceeds  on  its  record-bre.i 
hooves  every  one  of  us  to 
of  our  nalionrxl  and  internitional  economy 
for  danger  sign-^ls  so  as  to  f e  ready  for  any 
Etorm. 

Some  eminent  observer^  have  recently 
compared  the  present  witl-i(the  period  pre- 
ceding the  breakdown  cf  thfe  interwar  econ- 
omy, and  h.'ivj  warned  us  at  the  threats  of 
another  great  depression.  \Ve  should  take 
ther^e  warnings  seri  -ti.s'.y  eiu_u;jh  to  inquire 
into  their  merits  and  to  try  to  profit  In  the 
future  from  the  lestons  of  the  past. 

And  indeed,  we  find  discmieting  similari- 
ties between  our  present  prosperity  and  the 
fabulotis  twenties. 

Then,  as  now,  there  had  been  virtually 
uninterrupted  progress  for  7  years.  And  if 
we    disregard    some   relatively    short   though 
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severe  fluctu.it:ons,  expansion  had  been  un- 
derway for  more  than  a  generation — the  two 
longest  stretches  of  that  kind  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  industrial  age;  and  each  period 
had  been  distorted  in  its  passage  by  an  Infla- 
tionary war  and  postwar  boom. 

Then,  as  now,  prosperity  had  been  concen- 
trated in  the  fully  developed  countries,  and 
within  most  of  these  countries,  in  the  indus- 
trialized sectors  of  the  economy. 

Tiien,  as  now,  there  was  a  large  Increase 
in  private  domestic  debt;  in  fact,  the  cxpan- 
EK-n  in  cor.EUnicr  debt  arising  otit  of  both 
residential  mcrtgages  and  installment  pur- 
ch:.sc's  has  recently  bccu  much  faster  th.;n 
in  the  tv.entics. 

Then,  as  now,  the  stipply  of  money  ar.d 
bank  credit  and  the  turnover  of  dcm;.ncl 
di'pojits  h  id  been  cox-tinuously  growing;  and 
while  in  the  late  twenties  this  growth  h;;d 
occurred  with  little  overall  change  in  go'.d 
reserves,  tliis  time  monetary  expansion  h.ts 
been  superimposed  upon  a  dwindiing  gold 
reserve. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Federal  Reserve  had  been 
accused  of  lack  of  flcxibiUty  in  its  monetary 
policy:  of  InEU.^cient  ease  in  times  oi  eco- 
nomic weakne.':s  and  of  insufflcient  firmness 
in  times  of  economic  strength. 

Tiieii,  as  now,  the  world  had  recovered 
from  tliC  wartime  disruption  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance,  and  convertibility 
of  the  major  world  currencies  at  fixed  p..r 
values  had'  been  restored  for  a  nunibcr  of 
ye.\rs. 

Tlien.  as  now.  international  Indebtedness 
had  risen  as  frtst  as  domestic  debt;  recentiy, 
In  fact,  American  bank  credits  to  foreigners 
and  foreign  holdings  of  short-term  dollar 
assets  have  increriscd  fcister  than  in  ti.e 
clo.-ing  years  of  the  earlier  period. 

Tlicn.  as  now.  tlie  !>aym-rnts  position  cf 
the  main  reserve  center — Britain  then  and 
the  United  States  now — was  uneasy,  to  say 
the  least;  btU  again,  otir  recent  cumul^itive 
payments  deficits  have  f.ar  exceeded  Brit.iins 
dt  Ticits  of  the  late  twenties. 

Tlien,  as  now,  seine  countries  had  luT'ce 
and  persistent  payments  surpluses  and  used 
tiieir  net  receipts  to  increase  their  short-term 
reserves  rather  than  to  invest  in  foreign 
countries. 

Tlion,  as  nov.-,  the  most  important  surplus 
country,  France,  had  just  ciecided  to  convert 
its  pfncial  holdincs  of  foreie;n  exchange  into 
gold,  regaretless  of  the  effects  of  its  actions 
on  international  liquidity. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  serious  doubts 
about  the  appropriate  levels  of  some  exist- 
ing exchange  rate  relationships,  loading  pe- 
riodically to  S';;eculativc  movements  cf  vol:;- 
tile  Ehort-tcrni  funds. 

And  most  importantly,  then  as  r.cv/.  nir-ny 
Government  officials,  scholars,  and  bu:.;ncfs- 
men  were  convinced  that  a  new  ecor.omic  era 
had  opened,  an  era  in  v.'hich  busine.ss  fiucttn- 
tions  had  become  a  thln^  of  the  past,  in 
v.-hich  poverty  v.-as  about  to  be  abo'.ished, 
and  In  v.-hich  perennial  economic  j)ro3ress 
and  expansion  were  a.';sured. 

If  some  of  these  likenesses  seem  mer.ic- 
in-T.  wo  may  take  comfort  In  Important  dif- 
ferences between  the  present  and  the  inter- 
war situation. 

The  distribution  of  our  national  Income 
now  shows  less  disparity  than  in  the  earlier 
period;  in  particular,  i>crsonaI  incomes,  and 
especially  war;cs  and  salaries,  have  kept  pace 
with  corporate  profits,  and  tliis  has  reuuced 
the  danger  of  investment  expanding  in  c.-;:c£3 
of  consumption  needs. 

Perhr^ps  relisted  to  that  bettor  balance,  the 
Increase  in  stock  mrTk^t  credit  now  has 
been  mtich  smaller. 

Instead  of  a  gradual  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  and  stability  in  consumer  prices,  there 
has  now  been  stabiiity  in  wholesale  prices 
though  consumer  prices  have  been  creeping 
up. 

The  worst  defects  in  the  structure  of  com- 
mercial   and    Investment    banking    and    of 
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business  seem  to  have  been  corrected — al- 
though we  are  time  and  again  reminded  of 
our  fiiiure  to  eliminate  all  abuses. 

Tlie  potentialities  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  are,  we  hope,  better  understood — 
although  the  rise  in  Government  expendi- 
tures even  in  times  of  advancing  prosperity 
threatens  to  make  it  difficult  to  be  still  m.ore 
expansionary  should  a  serious  decline  in 
private  business  activity  require  it. 

In  spite  of  the  rise  in  tiic  international 
fiotv  of  public  and  private  credit  and  invest- 
ment, buriiicss  abroad  appeait.  in  general  to 
be  k-s  dcpendciit  tipon  Americj.ii  fund.s. 
The  recent  rcctiaint  on  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
capital  lias  Ivtd  lit'le  eTcct  on  bucincf  s  activ- 
ity abroad,  in  contra.st  to  the  paralyzing  ef- 
fect of  the  ce:-sr  tion  of  U.S.  capital  outflows 
In  the  late  twenties. 

Willie  the  cold  war  makes  for  sources  of 
friction  absent  in  tlie  twenties,  we  are  no 
longer  Eullering  from  the  cancer  of  repara- 
tions and  war  debts. 

We  have  learned  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
f.iilure  of  tr:  do  and  exclianre  res' rictions, 
and  of  beggar-my-nelghbor  policies  in  gen- 
eral, although  the  temptation  to  backslide 
is  ever  present. 

We  have  become  !i^.■a^e  of  otir  rcspoJiSibil- 
Ity  for  Iteiping  tlio?e  le.-s  developed  countries 
iliat  seem  willing  aJid  able  to  develop  tlicir 
economies— although  tlie  poor  countries  still 
hre  not  beccming  rich  as  fa.>:t  as  the  rich 
countries  are  becoming  richer. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  a  better  work- 
ing of  the  international  payments  system. 

A  network  of  international,  regional,  and 
bilateral  inttittitions  and  arrangements  has 
reduced  t!te  d.uigcr  of  lack  of  intern.itional 
financial  communication. 
:  And  finally,  the  experience  of  the  twenties 
h.as  strengthened  the  resolution  of  all  re- 
sponsible leaders,  businessmen  and  states- 
inen  alike,  never  again  to  permit  a  repetition 
of  the  disaster.^  of  tlie  great  depressioii. 

But  while  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh, 
in  the  form  of  concrete  policies,  lias  remained 
weak.  With  the  best  intentions,  some  ex- 
perts seem  resolved  to  ignore  the  lessons  of 
ttio  past. 
j  Economic  and  political  scientists  still  argue 

about  the  factors  that  converted  a   stock- 
I        exchange  crath  into  tlie  wor.<:t  depression  in 
'        our   history.      But    on    one    point    they    are 
agreed:   tlie  disastrous  Impact  of  the  destruc- 
I        tion  of  the  international  payments  system 
that  followed  the  British  decision  to  devalue 
sterling  in  September  1931.     At  that  time, 
E'crling  was  the   kingpin  of  the  world  pay- 
meats  .system,  exactly  as  the  dollar  is  today. 
V.'hile  changes  in  the  par  values  of  other  pe- 
ripheral currencies  affected  mainly  or  solely 
tlie  devaluing  countries  themselves,  the  fate 
of  sterling  shook  the  entire  world. 

This  is  not  wisdom  of  hindsight.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  fateful  decision  was 
taken,  the  m.ost  eminent  economist  of  the 
day  stated  th.^.t  '  for  a  country  in  the  special 
circumstances  of  Great  Britain  the  disadvan- 
tages (of  devaluation)  would  greatly  out- 
weigh the  advantages"  and  he  concurred 
with  his  colleagues  in  rejecting  the  idea.  His 
name  was  John  Maynard  Keynes. 

And  soon  afterward  another  great  British 
economist,  Lionel  Robbins,  declared  that  "no 
re.ally  impartial  observer  of  world  events  can 
do  otiior  than  regard  the  abandonment  of 
the  gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
catastrophe  of  tiic  first  order  of  m.agnitude." 
This  was  long  before  the  final  consequences 
of  that  step  had  become  apparent — the 
political  weakening  of  the  West  which  fol- 
lowed its  economic  breakdown  and  which 
contributed  to  the  succors  of  the  Nazi  revolu- 
tion in  Germany,  and  thus  eventually  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War' and  to 
nie  emergence  of  communism  as  an  Immi- 
hent  threat  to  world  order. 

As  if  neither  Keynes,  the  founder  of  the 
antielassical  school  of  economics,  nor  Rob- 
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bins,  the  leader  of  tlie  nee>classical  school, 
ever  had  spoken,  some  Keynesian  and  neo- 
classicist  economists — fortunately  with  little 
support  at  home  but  with  encouragement 
from  a  few  foreign  observers — are  urging  us 
to  follow  the  British  example  of  1931  and  to 
act  once  more  in  a  way  that  would  destroy  a 
payments  system  based  on  the  fixed  gold 
value  of  the  world's  leading  currency.  la 
doing  so,  they  not  only  show  that  they  have 
not  learned  from  monetary  history;  they  also 
Impute  to  oeir  generation  e\en  less  wisdom 
than  was  shown  in  tiie  interwar  period. 

Tiie  British  Governm.ent  in  1D31,  and  the 
U.S.  administration  in  1C33,  can  rightly 
be  accused  of  underestimating  the  ad- 
verse international  effects  of  the  devalua- 
tion of  tlie  pound  and  tite  doilar.  But  at 
least  they  had  some  plausible  domestic 
grounds  for  their  actio-is.  They  were  con- 
fronted with  a  degree  of  unemployment  that 
has  hardly  ever  been  experienced  eitiier  be- 
fore or  after.  They  were  confronted  with 
disastrously  falling  prices,  which  made  all 
fixed-interest  obligations  an  Intolerable  bur- 
den on  domestic  and  international  com- 
merce. They  were  confronted  with  a  decline 
in  international  liquidity,  which  seemed  to 
make  recovery  impossible. 

Neither  Keynes  nor  Robbins  have  denied 
that,  from  a  purely  domestic  point  of  view, 
there  was  some  sense  in  devaluation.  In  the 
United  States  of  1933.  one  worker  out  of  four 
was  unemployed;  industrial  production  was 
little  more  than  half  of  normal;  farm  prices 
had  fallen  to  less  than  half  of  their  1929 
level:  exports  and  imports  stood  at  one-third 
of  their  1929  value;  capital  l?sucs  had  prac- 
tically ceased.  In  such  a  situation,  any 
remedy,  however  questionable,  seemed  better 
than  inaction. 

In  tiie  Britain  of  1931,  things  were  not 
quite  as  bleak  as  in  tiie  United  States  of 
1933;  but  fundamentally,  the  economic  prob- 
lems were  similar.  Ever  since  1925,  the 
British  economy  had  failed  to  grow,  and  by 
1931,  one  out  of  five  workers  had  become 
unemployed,  exports — far  more  Important 
for  the  British  economy  than  for  our  own — 
had  declined  by  nearly  or  e-half,  and  m.ost 
observers  believed  that  overvaluation  of  the 
British  pound  was  largely  responsible  for  all 
these  ills.  Can  anybody  in  good  faith  find 
any  similarity  between  our  position  of  today 
and  our  position  of  1933,  or  even  the  British 
position  of  1931? 

In  1931  and  1933,  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  was  recommended  in  order  to  raise 
commodity  prices.  Today,  a  gold  price  In- 
crease is  recommended  as  a  means  to  provide 
the  monetary  support  for  world  price  sta- 
bility. In  1931  and  1933,  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold  was  recommended  in  order  to 
combat  deflation;  today  it  is  recommended 
In  effect  as  a  means  to  combat  inflation.  In 
1931  and  1933.  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
gold  was  recommended  as  a  desperate  cure 
for  national  ills  regardless  of  its  disintegrat- 
ing effect  on  world  commerce;  today  it  Is 
recommended  as  a  means  to  improve  inte- 
gration of  international  trade  and  finance. 
Can  there  be  worse  confusion?  *^ 

True,  most  advocates  of  an  Increase  In 
the  price  of  gold  today  would  prefer  action 
by  some  international  agency  or  conference 
to  tmllateral  action  of  individual  countries. 
But  no  international  agency  or  conference 
could  prevent  gold  hoarders  from  getting 
windfall  profits;  could  prevent  those  who 
hold  a  devalued  currency  from  suffering  cor- 
responding losses;  could  prevent  central 
banks  from  feeling  defrauded  if  they  had 
trusted  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
spokesmen  of  U.S.  monetary  authorities  and 
kept  their  reserves  In  dollars  rather  than 
in  gold.  To  this  day,  the  French,  Belgian, 
and  Netherlands  central  banks  have  not  for- 
gotten that  the  1931  devaluation  of  sterling 
wiped  otit  their  capital;  and  much  of  the 
antagonism  of  those  countiies  against  the 


use  of  the  dollar  as  an  International  reserve 
a^set  should  be  traced  to  the  experience  of 
1931  rather  than  to  anti-American  feelings 
or  mere  adherence  to  outdated  monetary 
theories. 

But  most  importantly,  no  international 
agency  or  conference  could  prevent  a  sudden 
large  increase  in  the  gold  price  from  having 
inflationary  consequences  for  those  countries 
that  hoarded  gold,  and  deflationary  conse- 
quences for  the>se  that  did  not.  And  the 
gold  holding  countries  are  precisely  those 
wliose  economies  are  least  in  need  of  an  in- 
flationary stimulus  since  they  are  most 
prosperous — not  prosperous  because  they  are 
holding  gold,  but  holding  go'.d  because  they 
are  prospercus:  In  contrast,  tliose  that  do 
not  hold  gold  are  most  In  need  of  further 
expansion.  Hence  the  inflationary  and  de- 
fl.itionary  effects  cf  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  would  be  most  inequitably  and  most 
uneccnomically   distributed  among  nations. 

If  we  were  to  accept  another  sort  of  advice 
given  by  some  experts,  we  might  repeat  not 
the  mistakes  of  1931-33  but  those  of  earlier 
years.  Wc  are  told  that  a  repetition  of  the 
disaster  of  the  great  depression  could  be 
averted  only,  or  at  least  best,  by  returning 
to  the  principles  of  the  so-called  classical 
goid  standard.  Not  only  should  all  settle- 
ments in  International  transactions  between 
central  banks  be  made  in  gold;  but  also  the 
domestic  monetary  policy  of  central  banks 
should  be  oriented  exclusively  to  the  pay- 
ments balance,  which  means  to  changes  in 
gold  reserves.  Whenever  gold  flows  out, 
monetary  policy  should  be  tightened;  when- 
ever it  flows  in,  it  should  be  eased. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether 
this  pure  form  of  gold  standard  theory  has 
ever  been  translated  into  practice.  I  doubt 
tliat  any  central  bank  hss  ever  completely 
neglected  domestic  considerations  in  its 
monetary  policy.  And  conversely,  we  do  not 
need  to  adliere  to  an  idealized  version  of  the 
gold  standard  In  order  to  agree  that  con- 
siderations of  international  payments  bal- 
ance need  to  play  a  large  role  in  monetary 
policy  decisions.  But  even  strict  adherence 
to  gold  standard  principles  would  not  guar- 
antee international  payments  equilibrium. 
As  a  great  American  economist,  John  H. 
Williams,  put  it  in  1937: 

'For  capital  movements,  the  gold  standard 
is  not  a  reliable  corrective  mechanism.  •  •  • 
With  capital  the  most  volatile  item  In  the 
balance  of  payments,  it  is  apt  to  dominate 
and  to  nullify  any  corrective  effects  which 
might  otherwise  result  from  the  gold  stand- 
ard process  of  adjustment.  *  •  •  It  Is  surely 
not  a  coincidence  that  most  booms  and  de- 
pressions, in  the  19th  century  as  weU  as  in 
the  20th,  had  international  capital  move- 
ments as  one  of  their  most  prominent 
featiu-es." 

Even  countries  that  advocate  a  retiu-n  to 
gold  standard  practices  do  not  practice  what 
tliey  preach.  Gold  reserves  of  some  conti- 
nental European  countries  have  been  rising 
strongly  and  continuously  for  many  years, 
and  according  to  the  rules,  these  countries 
should  follow  a  clearly  expansionary  poUcy. 
But  in  order  to  offset  inflationary  pressures, 
they  have  done  exactly  the  opposite — and 
who  is  there  to  blame  a  country  that  wishes 
to  assure  domestic  financial  stability  even  at 
the  expense  of  endangering  equilibrium  in 
International  payments? 

But  obviously,  if  we  permit  one  eotintry 
to  violate  the  rules  of  the  gold  standard  in 
order  to  avert  domestic  inflation,  we  must 
also  permit  another  country  to  violate  those 
rules  in  order  to  avert  domestic  deflation  and 
unemployment.  In  other  words,  we  must 
agree  that  a  country  may  be  justified  in 
avoiding  or  at  least  modifying  a  tightening 
Of  monetary  policy  even  though  Its  gold  re- 
serves are  declining.  If  otherwise  it  were  to 
risk  precipitating  or  magnifying  a  business 
recession. 
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True,  this  deviation  from  gold-standard 
rules  could  be  carried  too  far.  Domestic  de- 
velopments might  be  taken  as  a  pretext  to 
avoid  an  unpopular  monetiiry  move,  al- 
though the  payments  situation  would  seem 
to  demand  it  and  although  the  action  would 
be  unlikely  to  be  damaging  to  the  domestic 
economy.  But  the  possibility  of  abuse  and 
error  is  inherent  in  all  human  decision,  and 
jusc  as  no  sane  observer  would  ascribe  in- 
fallibihty  to  the  decisions  of  central  bankers, 
neither  should  he  ascribe  infallibility  to  a  set 
of  rules.  Few  experts  today  would  want  to 
argue  that  it  was  right  for  the  German 
Reichsbank  in  1931.  in  the  middle  of  the 
greatest  depression  that  ever  liit  Germany, 
to  follow  the  gold  standard  rules  by  raising 
its  discount  rate  to  7  percent  merely  in  order 
to  stem  an  outflow  of  gold:  or  that  it  was 
right  for  our  own  Federal  Rese^^■e  to  take 
similar  restrictive  action,  for  the  same  rc.i- 
son,  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

And  just  as  the  success  of  monetary  policy 
cannot  be  guaranteed  by  an  abdication  of 
discretion  in  favor  of  preconceived  gold 
standard  rules,  it  cannot  be  guaranteed  by 
following  the  advice  of  those  who  woxild 
shift  the  focus  of  policy  from  national  agen- 
cies to  an  international  institution.  Surely, 
international  cooperation  should  be  encour- 
aged and  improved  whenever  pos.=;ible.  And 
the  functions  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  might  well  be  enlarged  so  as  to  re- 
inforce its  ability  to  act  as  an  international 
lender  of  last  resort  and  as  an  arbiter  of 
international  good  behavior. 

But  no  Institutional  change  can  exclude 
the  possibility  of  conflicts  between  national 
and  international  interests  in  specific  cir- 
cumstances. Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  conflicts  would  necessarily 
be  resolved  more  wisely,  more  speedily,  and 
with  less  rancor  and  dissent  if  they  were 
fought  out  in  the  governing  body  of  some 
supranational  bank  of  issue  rather  than  by 
discussion  and  negotiation  among  national 
authorities. 

It  is  true  that  such  discussion  and  negoti- 
ation may  prove  fruitless  and  that  inconsist- 
ent decisions  may  be  taken  on  the  national 
level.  But  similarly,  lack  of  consensus  within 
a  supranational  agency  may  result  in  a  paral- 
ysis of  its  functions,  and  the  effects  of  such 
paralysis  could  well  be  worse  than  those  of 
inconsistent  national  actions. 

If  then  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  three 
most  fashionable  recent  proposals — to  in- 
crease the  dollar  price  of  gold,  to  return  to 
pvire  gold  standard  principles,  or  to  delegate 
monetary  policy  to  an  international  agency — 
what  should  be  our  position?  And  what  is 
the  outlook  for  solving  present  and  future 
difficulties  in  international  monetary  rela- 
tions, and  thus  for  avoiding  a  repetition  of 
the  disasters  of  1929-33? 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  less  fruitful  to  look 
for  institution.'il  changes  or  for  a  semi- 
automatic mechanism  that  would  guaran- 
tee perennial  prosperity  than  to  draw  from 
intorwar  experience  some  simple  le.ssons  i  hat 
could  save  us  from  repeating  our  worst 
mistakes. 

First,  most  observers  agree  that  to  a  large 
E-:Tent  the  disaster  of  1920-33  was  a  conse- 
quence of  maladjustments  born  of  the  boom 
of  the  tv.-enties.  Hence,  we  must  continvi- 
ously  be  on  tne  alert  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  maladjustments — even  at  the  risk  of  being 
falsely  accu.sed  of  failing  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  unbounded  expansion.  Actually, 
those  of  us  who  warn  against  speculative 
and  inflationary  d<trgers  should  return  the 
ciKirge:  our  common  goals  of  maximum 
production,  employment,  and  purchasing 
power  can  be  realized  only  if  we  are  willing 
and  able  to  prevent  orderly  expansion  from 
turning  into  disorderly   boom. 

Second,  most  observers  agree  tiiat  the  se- 
verity of  the  great  depression  w^is  largely  due 
to  the  absence  of  prompt  antirecession 
measures.     In  part,  the  necessary  tools  lor 


this  were  not  then  available  Bor  were  their 
potentialities  fully  tmderstood.  Today  it  is 
easy  to  understand  where  observers  went 
wrong  35  years  ago.  But  it  Is  less  ea.sy  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  miitiike;  we 
always  prefer  to  believe  what  we  want  to  bo 
true  "rather  than  what  we  should  know  to  be 
true.  Here  again,  we  need  mo.st  of  all  eter- 
nal vigilance.  But  we  must  al.so  be  ready  to 
admit  errors  in  past  judgments  and  fore- 
casts, and  have  tlie  courage  to  express  dis- 
senting, even  thouph  unpopular  view.s,  and 
to   advocate   necessary   remedies. 

Tliird,  and  most  mujortailtly,  most  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  scvcntij,-  of  the  great 
depression  was  due  largely  to  ihe  l.;ck  of 
understanding  of  the  inlcrnati'.'ii;.!  unpUca- 
tions  of  national  events  and  policies.  Even 
today,  we  are  more  apt  to  judge  and  con- 
demn the  worldwide  implications  of  nalioa- 
all.=  tic  actions  taken  by  others  than  to  ajjply 
tiie  same  criteria  to  our  own  decisions. 

Recognition  of  the  close  ties  among  the 
individual  economies  of  tlie  free  world  leads 
to  recognition  of  the  need  to  maintain  free- 
dom of  international  conimcrcje.  This  means 
not  only  tiiat  we  must  avoid  the  direct  con- 
trols of  trade  and  exchange  that  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  of  the  trreai  depression. 
It  means  also  that  we  must  avoid  any  im- 
pairment of  the  value  and  status  of  the 
dollar,  which  today  acts — justj  as  sterling  did 
tnitil  its  devaluation  in  1931 — as  a  utiiver.sal 
means  of  international  payment  between 
central  banks  as  well  as  among  individual 
merchants,  bankers,  and  invcsTor.'-:. 

If  tiie  dollar  is  to  continue  to  play  its  role 
in  international  commerce,  world  contidence 
in  its  stability  must  be  fully  maintained;  the 
world  mtist  be  convinced  tbat  wc  are  re- 
solved to  eliminate  the  long-piTsistent  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  international  payments. 
The  meastires  t,-tken  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  program  of  Febrtiary  10.  19G5. 
have  so  far  been  highly  cticceshful.  But  some 
of  these  measures  are  of  a  tt-mporary  char- 
acter, and  these  include  tha  eiTorts  of  the 
financial  community  to  reatCam  voluntarily 
the  expansion  of  credit  to  foreigners.  We 
should  not  permit  the  initial  pucce.ss  of  these 
efforts  to  blind  us  against  tlie  need  of  perma- 
nent cure. 

Some  observers  believe  that  our  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  international  func- 
tion of  the  dollpr  puts  an  intolerably  heavy 
burden  on  our  monetary  policy,  that  this 
responsibihty  prevents  us  frotn  taking  mone- 
tary measures  which  mighC  be  considered 
appropriate  for  solving  domestic  problems. 
I  happen  to  disagree  with  tlJiat  view.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  our  national  econo- 
my are  in  liarmony  with  tha-^c  of  the  inter- 
national community.  A  st-ible  dollar  is  in- 
deed tiio  keystone  of  intern. itional  trade  ai^.d 
finance:  but  it  is  also,  in  mj  jtidgmcnt,  the 
keystone  of  economic  growtt^  and  prosperiry 
at  home. 

Yet  even  if  I  were  wrong  iti  this  judc;ineiit , 
and  it  indeed  an  occa.slon  inro.'^X'  when  vvc 
could  preserve  the  international  role  of  the 
dollar  only  at  the  expense  of  modifying  our 
favored  domestic  policies— s-cven  then  we 
would  need  to  pay  attentiom  to  the  inter- 
national repercussions  of  otir  actions.  We 
must  consirier  tncse  intern.iljional  effects  not 
becattse  of  devotion  to  tlic  'ideal  of  hunirfn 
brothcrhord,  not  because  we  value  the  well- 
being  oi  our  neighbors  mor«  than  our  own. 
We  must  do  so  because  any  4arm  that  would 
come  to  international  comitterce  and  hence 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  a.s  a  result  of  the 
displacement  of  tne  dollar  \vould  fall  back 
on  our  own  heads.  In  the  present  stage  of 
economic  development  we  could  not  preserve 
our  own  prosperity  if  the  rft  of  the  world 
were  caught  in  the  web  of  (Jeprcr-sion.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  interdependen'-e  gave  rise  to 
the  Marshall  plan — in  my  j;i.-i -inent  the 
greatest  achievements  of  oyr  postwar  eco 
nomic  policy. 


It  should  not  have  taken  the  great  depres- 
sion to  liring  these  simple  truths  home  to  vis. 
Today,  as  we  approach  the  goal  of  the  Great 
Society — to  make  each  of  our  citizens  a  self- 
reliant  and  productive  member  of  a  healthy 
and  progressive  economic  system— wc  can 
disregard  these  truths  even  less  than  we 
could  a  generation  ago.  By  heeding  them 
instead,  we  wil!  have  a  good  chance  to  avoid 
another  stich  disaster.  If  monetary  history 
were  to  repeat  itself,  it  would  be  nobody's 
fault  but  our  own. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Clinirman,  will  the 
gciitlemm  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gcntle- 
m.an  irom  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
CG.mi)limeiil  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment and  a.ssociate  myself  with  his  re- 
rnark.s. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
particularly  to  make  a  little  record  on 
the  fact  here  today  as  far  as  the  tran- 
sition period  i.s  concerned  and  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  reduction  of  some  of 
these  so-called  emergency  or  excise 
ta.xes  upon  different  types  of  items  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I 'think  of  this  action 
as  a  deceleration  or  as  a  de-escalation  of 
this  imposed  Korean  tax  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  read  the  re- 
5>ort  and  I  am  referring  particularly  to 
pa'ie  1.3,  IV.  "The  Reasons  for  Limiting 
the  Types  of  Consumer  Refunds  Per- 
mitted Under  the  Bill." 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  retroactivity,  as 
I  believe  the  committee  refers  to  it,  is 
unfair  in  certain  areas,  to  the  extent  that 
because  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury's action  and  the  Pi-esident's  me-'^sage 
v.liich  ccme  down  on  May  17.  it  has  in 
fact  delayed  orders  because  some  peo- 
ple actually  canceled  some  orders  in  cer- 
tain areas,  because  where  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  looking  foi-  a  discount 
price  of  maybe  1  to  3  percent  for  prompt 
payment  of  tlie  bills  as  ordered,  now  by 
simply  delayinc,^  delivery  until  after  July 
1  or  next  January,  as  the  case  may  be, 
they  can  easily  receive  a  10-perccnt  dis- 
count, especially  on  bis  busines.s  ma- 
chines such  as  calculators,  computers, 
and  so  fortli.  This  can  have  a  drastic 
efiect  upon  the  employees  and  the  manu- 
facturers thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.^.so'dri  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi-sCvonsin.  Mi' 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  ad- 
dition-il  niinute. 

^Tr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly correct  in  stating  this  and  I  v.ant 
to  compliment  the  ecntleman  for  call- 
ing this  matter  particularly  to  the  com- 
mittee".-^ attention  and  say  that  wc  did 
consider  it  and  we  were  all  concerned 
about  it.  I  know  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  concerned  abjut  it  a^ 
well  as  the  various  dates  affectinr:  other 
products. 

T.  myself,  thought  the  better  jud':;ment 
would  be  to  have  been  n  little  more  liberal 
in  predating  it,  not  to  .iust  include  auto- 
mobiles and  air  conditioners,  but  pos- 
sibly television  sets  and  business  ma- 
chines to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred. 

I  must  say  that  there  was  some  reason 
that  the  Treasury  Department  gave  for 


distinguishing  these.  They  pointed  out 
tliat  there  has  to  be  a  cutoff  point  some- 
where. But  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
lifrht  in  pointing  this  up  and  all  I  can  say 
is  that  it  is  a  difficult  area  at  best  and 
at  least  they  will  pet  them  oR  by  July  1. 

Mr.  HAI.L.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  realize  it  Is 
difficult  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
a-c  making  a  refund  proviso,  because  the 
retroactivity  is  seasonal  certainly  and 
certainly  I  submit  that  a  portable  type- 
writer as  a  gift  to  a  blushing  young  grad- 
uate from  high  school  is  just  as  seasonal 
as  an  electric  door  chime  for  Christmas, 
both  being  electrically  impelled, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  V.'iNncl. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
WiLEUR  Mills,  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  today  reports  legislation 
xi'hich  could  well  become  the  most  sig- 
nificant consumer  benefit  bill  to  pass  the 
89lh  Congress.  While  the  committee's 
deliberations  were  completed  with  dis- 
patch, our  chairman  patiently  resolved 
e.very  issue.  Every  point  of  view  was 
explored.  I  am  sure  that  the  House  will 
Cbncur  in  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
committee. 

This  bill,  to  reduce  Federal  excise 
taxes  by  nearly  S4  billion,  v.as  proposed 
fey  our  President  to  help  business  and 
buyer  alike.  Our  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  substantially  reported 
the  bill  in  the  form  suggested  by  the 
President. 

Before  the  \'ote  is  taken,  I  wish  to 
underscore  the  Intent  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress,  that  this  bill — 
tills  consumer  benefit  bill — actually  does 
make  it  easier  for  a  person  to  buy. 

In  his  message,  President  Johnson 
saifl: 

T6  insure  that  the  excise  tax  reductions 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  con- 
tinued price  stability  and  balanced  pro.^pcr- 
Ity,  1  call  on  .\mcrican  business  to  translate 
lexer  excise  tixes  promptly  into  lower  retail 
prices  for  consumers. 

BU.sincss  will  .share  fully  in  the  benefits 
cf  e:ici.'=,e  tax  ctUs  through  the  larger  f..1os 
volume  they  will  generate.  Rising  volume 
v.in  boost  profits  and  create  more  jot>s. 

Underlying  this  excise  tax  reduction 
bill,  H.R.  8371,  were  extensive  hearings 
held  by  our  committee  from  July  21  to 
August  3  of  last  year. 

I  should  like  to  place  into  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  bill  a  few  highlights 
from  the  1964  hearings  on  excise  taxes, 
to  illu.^trate  assurances  by  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  associations  to 
pass  along  sa\lngs  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  tlie  story  does 
in  fact  reach  the  public  that  if  consumer 
prices  do  not  go  down,  the  fault  will  lie 
tntii'cly  witliin  the  business  area. 

The  only  loss  of  revenue  will  be  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
manufacturer,  the  jobber,  the  retail  mer- 
chant all  will  receive  their  prices.  The 
price  schedules  for  goods  usually  are  set 
tip  with  excises  making  a  direct  and  non- 
pyramiding  effect  on  goods  sold; 
presence  or  absence  of  excise  collections 
alone  will  not  affect  profit  margins. 


On  July  24,  1964,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Meek. 
president  of  the  Illinois  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  told  the  committee: 

I  do  not  like  what  I  have  seen  these  levies 
do  to  the  small  specialty  store  over  the  past 
two  decades. 

Government  cannot  make  a  good  retailer. 
But  It  can  do  a  lot  to  kill  him.  These  ex- 
cises help  in  the  death. 

That  retailer  needs  less  sales  resistance. 
He  must  have  more  volume.  He  needs  the 
excitement,  the  action  which  a  10  percent 
price  reduction  wotild  give  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association,  Mr.  Stanley 
Laing.  chairman  of  the  group's  excise 
tax  committee,  made  this  point  in  his 
statement: 

B"  far  [the  excise  tax]  the  worst  feattire 
Is  that  it  constitutes  a  direct  charge  on  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  to  that  degree 
tends  to  discourage  capital  investment  in 
equipment  detigned  specifically  to  improve 
the  prodtictivity  and  efficiency  of  American 
business.  The  tax  is  pa^ssed  on  and 
pyramided  through  all  layers  of  distribution 
as  an  added  cost  to  virtually  all  products 
and  services  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Laing  saw  business  equipment  ex- 
cises as  an  added  factor  in  the  overhead 
of  running  any  business. 

On  July  22,  1964,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Goldfinger,  director  of  research  of  tlie 
AFL-CIO,  reiterated  the  labor  body's 
traditional  opposition  to  the  e.xci.se  tax 
structure : 

Our  opposition  Is  based  on  our  confirmed 
view  that  these  taxes  impose  a  proportion- 
ately higher  share  of  the  burden  on  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  than  on  wealthy 
lamilios.  In  that  sense,  we  have  the  firm 
view  that  these  taxes  are  r(grei.?ive  and  in- 
equitable. 

In  addition,  such  taxes  restrain  the 
demands  for  goods  and  services  and  •  * 
such  taxes  are  a  damping  effect  upon  the 
gener.il  level  of  activity  in  our  economy. 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Dunckcl,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Appliance 
Manufacturers,  told  the  committee  on 
July  29,  1964: 

A  tax  on  essential  hoti.-chold  appliances  is, 
in  effect,  a  tax  on  food  and  good  health. 
Both  Federal  and  State  c.- ve.nments  have 
avoided  taxing  food  and  drugs,  yet  a  Federal 
excise  tax  on  a  range  or  a  refrigerator  is.  in 
effect,  a  tax  on  food.  An  excise  tax  on  a 
water  heater  or  a  clothes  dryer  is,  in  efiect, 
a  tax  on  good  healtlt  and  sanitation. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Mil- 
ler, managing  director  of  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Association, 
said  in  a  prepared  statement: 

The  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  on  elec- 
trical household  appliances  would — 

1.  Contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  ap- 
pliance industry,  including  manufacfarcrr, 
distributors,  dealers,  homebuildcrs,  service 
organizations,  and  cor.tractors;  and 

2.  Contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  economy 
and  increased  employment. 

In  his  testimony  July  29,  1964,  Mr. 
John  C.  Wallace,  appcai'ing  for  the  Gas 
Appliance  Manufacturers  Association's 
gas  water  heater  division,  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

Economic  conditions  in  the  industry  are 
such  as  to  make  repeal  of  the  tax  on  water 
heaters  a  must.  •  •  •  Certainly  an  indus- 
try which  is  handicapped  with  this  volume  of 
market  loss  described  in  detail  in  testimony 


should  not  also  be  burdened  with  an  excise 
tax  on  the  producta  which  It  sells. 

After  delivering  his  prepared  state- 
ment that  same  day,  Mr.  Richard  Burke, 
on  behalf  of  the  Gas  Appliance  Manu- 
factui'ers  Association's  domestic  gas 
range  division,  was  questioned: 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  If  this  tax  Is  removed, 
can  you  assure  this  committee  that  savings 
Will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  BrRKE.  Yes,  I  can.  Our  Industry  is 
excessively  competitive,  and  it  Is  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  It  would  be  possible  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  pass  this  savings  on  to  the 
consumer,  Mrs.  GRirrrxHs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  major  categories  of 
discretionary  consumer  goods  remain,  air 
conditioners  and  autoir  obiles. 

On  air  conditioning,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  July  29,  1964,  from  Mr. 
U.  V.  Muscio,  on  behalf  of  the  room  air 
conditioner  section.  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association,  saying  in 
part : 

Air  conditioning  Is  completely  accepted 
everywhere  as  being  essential  to  efficiency, 
health,  and  well-being  of  human  beings.  A 
majiir  contributing  factor  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory financial  condition  of  the  industry  is 
not  only  the  lO-percent  tax  itself,  but  the 
fact  that  the  much  higher  rate  of  tax  on 
self-contained  air  conditioners  is  dis- 
criminatory as  compared  with  all  the  other 
hotischold  appliances  taxed  under  the  same 
Etibchapter  (at  5-percent  rate) ,  each  of  which 
competes  for  the  consumer  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  single  ex- 
cise that  we  are  reducing  and  eventually 
eliminating  will  be  that  on  new  automo- 
biles. A  healthy  auto  industry  means  a 
healthy  economy.  We  are  accustomed 
to  8-million-car  years  now,  and  we  do 
not  want   to  interfere  witli  the  trend. 

One  business  in  every  six  in  the  coun- 
try is  automotive:  $1  in  every  $5  is 
spent  for  automotive  products  or  serv- 
ices; one  worker  in  seven  is  employed  in 
the  automotive  and  highway  transport 
industries.  In  the  last  instance,  that 
means  11.6  million  persons.  Eight  fam- 
ilies in  ten  own  ca?s. 

In  last  year's  excise  tax  hearings,  the 
automobile  manufacturers  individually 
and  through  their  association  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  excise  reductions  and 
elimination. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Cross,  chairman  of  the 
Taxation  Committee.  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  testified: 

WHh  the  Intense  competitive  pressures  ex- 
isting in  the  retail  iutomoblle  market  today, 
the  elimination  cf  the  excise  tax  on  new 
p..f sender  £ars  should  be  reflected  in  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

Note  that  Mr.  Cross  uses  the  v:ovd. 
"should,"'  since  it  is  at  the  local  dealer's 
showroom  that  the  consumer  pays  his 
money  or  signs  his  note. 

Tlius  it  seems  that  at  tliis  point  a  car 
customers'  advocate  is  needed.  And  in 
last  year's  hearings,  there  appeared 
one — Mr.  Ed  Kossman,  chairman  of  tlie 
Govcrnmc'-ttal  Relations  Committee,  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
He  said: 

I  also  sneak  in  the  Interest  of  our  cus- 
tomers. Tlie  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  on 
Ruumiobiles  will  permit  the  great  majority 
cf  these  families  to  meet  an  acute  need  for 
bc'.icr  and  more  convenient  transportation. 
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Thi.  is  so  because  the  repeal  cf  the  ,;titomo- 
bile  excise  tax  would  result  in  substintuu  re- 
ductions— 

Substantial  reductions.  Mr.  Speaker— 
m  the  iiew-ccir  price  struciure  and  this,  in 
turn.  v.-oiTld  lead  to  downward  adju.stments 
in  used  car  prices.  Such  reductions  would 
pcrmi:  m:niv  one-car  familie.s  to  become  two- 
car  families"  and  two-car  families  to  acquire 
tha:  often  needed  tliird  car. 

Subsequent  to  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Cross  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
As'^ociation  spokesman,  assured  the  ccm- 
mitlec  that  his  company,  American  Mo- 
tors, and  the  others  would  pass  along  the 
excise  reductions  to  the  dealers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  questions 
was  asked  of  Mr.  Cross  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  I  Mrs.  Griffiths!  : 
Mrs  Griffiths.  What  do  you  estimate  the 
increased  demand  for  automobiles  would  be 
If  vou  had  this  reduction? 

Mr      Cr.oss.  Our     economists     have     made 
many  studies.     We  have  treated  this  in  the 
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href  a  little  bit.  We  have  advanced  ilic  rule 
of'Miumb  thai  a  percent, ige  (Secrea.==e  m  price 
v.-iU  be  reflected  bv  anywhere  from  ^>  to  t  j 
pcrcert  of  volume,  for  example.  U  yuu  m..cie 
•1  *30  reduction,  vou  might  get  a  l-;:ercent 
incrcaic  in  the  numb,'r  aa  card  ycni  are 
-jlliug. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  under  leave  to  revise 
an'l  extend  my  remark^.  I  wr^b  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  listing  of  the  run.'iil 
automobile     prices     oi     the     industry  :- 

B"'    Three Ford,   Gencrp.l   Motors,   and 

Chrvslcr.  The^e  lists  ar.'  worked  out 
witli  as  much  accu-'acy  as  can  be  at- 
tained in  tables  wlieic  tlie  dollar 
amounts  are  rounded  ofT.  Aincncan  Mo- 
tors was  also  asked  for  its  price  and  ex- 
cise tax  informal  ion.  but  tiio  inlr-. 'na- 
tion was   not   received   m   time   for   tins 

presentation. 

The  tables  given  here  show  the  factory 
retail  price,  the  excise  levies  at  10  per- 
cent  and   7   percent   of  dealer  cost,  the 

rJias,r\s  gin<l<--^)JJic(  of  Cm, pressman  CuAKl.ES 


various  totals,  and  the  saving  to  tho  con- 
sumer on  each  car  and  model  shown— if 
the  dealer  passes  the  saving  on  to  t!i  •  c:- 
buyer. 

Because  of  the  very  prcat  imnorcance 
to  the  economy  of  the  automotive  indu.'^- 
try,  the  Consress  should  keep  watch  on 
the  results  of  the  excise  tax  cuts.  If  li.e 
intention  of  the  administration  ard  il., 
Contiress  are  not  honored  by  tar.pib'.y 
lower  costs  of  new  automobiles,  the  Cor.- 
gr"cs.s  should  consider  immediately  ic- 
rnstituling  the  levies. 

I:  private  business  doco  not  see  fit  i  ■ 
p.iss   th-   savings  to  the   customer,  th-^ 

Fcd'.'rul  Oovcrnnicnt  could  collect  the  ex- 
cise atid  make  direct  rebates  to  the  cu.s- 
toniei.s— tlius  bypassing  the  manufac- 
tnier  ond  dealer. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  price  and  excise 
tables  follow:  they  might  well  be  used  as 
a  guide  to  prospective  new -car  pur- 
chasers: 
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A.  Vamk 


{'ir  iii'kr  '.iii'l  i!i'"l''' 


Nit  fiirtory 
rtt.iil  priiv 
(110  (Avl^'-l 


K\riso  tax 

(M;iy  I'."'.',) 

(lit  porci  lit 

of  iiianii- 

fiictiircr's 

I>rico  to 

(Iculcr) 


.  ,  -torv  I 

nt  ,U  I'lu'-  I      TC\ci.-iO  at 

tax    iiirrciit  '      7  porcciit 

■siv)  lUuiy  i.i'jOS) 


Fi.r.l  faUon- 

St ;in«V.ir(l  2-iloor  i-cy liiiiii  r 

Staii'lar^l  4-'loor  t'.-i'yliniiir 

Kiitiira  'J-(ioor  CKyliii'K  r - 

Fuiur.i  4-'liKir  tl-cxliinU  r 

Kutuni  J-'lo..r  li.r'Uo[!  r.-cyliivUr 

Fut ur.i  n .11  vert il '!..■  I'-t ylai'lc r 

St-.iUon  w.iL'ons; 

■2-<\<n^r  Stan.lanl  r-cyliiul.r. 

4-lfior  Stand  <r<]  (■.->■>  Iiiulrr 

4-'ii)or  Fiiiur.-i ''-I'yliiiiicr  

S-iioor  Siiuirc  '-(■;%  liii'lor 

St.ltinuljU.-t-: 

Sr  ition  l^n<  ;'--cyU'i'l.r  0!i!yi    

Clul)  WaL'on  i'.-(.vli!i<U  r  only  ' 

1),  lu\f  Club  WuLdU  M:-cyliiiikT  only;. 

SI  iK'lird  J-'luor  ^-cyli^lU■r 

Staiai.ird  4-ilijnr  !>-fylii:iier 

Fuuir a  2-(loor  '<-cyli!i'lrr   

Futur.i  4-iioor  H-oyUadrr 

Fiiiura  2-(loor  hinltiiii  >-cylaiiliT 

Kiitura  coiiviTtiiilo  h-cylihdir  .   .-- 

St.;i  iljil  w,/joi!s: 

2-cU.or  Standard  S-cylmdiT   

4-door  St andard  vcyliiidcr -  -- 

4-dour  Flit  lira  >-(yiiiidi-r  

l-doiir  Squirc  ■--r>.:iidtT._       

Ford  ii'i-cylindcr  : 

Cn-toin  2-di»ir  .-.I'd.iii 

('ii-ln:n  4-do<ir  M-daii        

{■u>t(im  50i'2-dofir  si'daii 

( ■  i: -toiu  5(1.')  4-dnor  s«Mi.iii 

dalaxii'  ,'nn  4-door  =fdan_    

(lalaxic  ■''ilKi  2-door  hardtop    

(laiaxic  .^l.ti 4-door  hardtop^ 

Cialaxif  ■'"'00  i-onvrrllhlc.  -- - 

4-ii()or  Kalii-li  W.ition 

4-i!oor  t'irtiutry  Sialan 

4-.loor  Country  Siiuir>-  -- 

Ford  i>>-cvlindtTi: 

Cii.'itoin  2-door  sccl.ni 

Custom  4-'loor  5icl  ,n ■- 

Custoin  .^,^'1  J-door  s«d  m --• 

(iKtoni  .'■.I "I  4-door  sedan 

CalaMr  .■oo4-.lnor-(d,in.-. -- 

(".alayir-'iKi-'-'loor  iiardtojK... 

(ialaxif  ■■■!"'  4-door  lairdtop 

(!aUi\i(' .'ilKiconviTtiMc.   .   .--    

Clalaxit'  .air-bTI)  2-door  liardlo|i - 

(lalaxir  .vn-l.TD  4-.lo..r  liardtoj-    

<;a!axif  •""<>  Xb  2-door  t'ardtop 

(laiaxir  ."pi)(:--Xl.  convrrtiMe.. 

4-door  Kunch  Wat'on 

4-ilofir  ( 'ouiitry  Srd.i!i_.        

4-iioor  Coiiiitry  Squiri'    ..    -        

y(.rd  Thuiidcri.ird    s-iylnaii-r  only); 

2-dnor  hardtnp 

bandaU-- 

('(jn  vert  11 'It' --■ 

Ford  ^'!l-T  iiiv  a-.-cyliiid.T'i: 

'-•inor  liardiop  - 

.'-.I,, or  hardlop  i  f.i>l  tM.k  I .    -,- 

(  ..uvnitiU',     .-- 

F'Td  Mu>tant:  (h-c>  liiii!(  r  i; 

J-(lo..r  liard.n.],  ..  _    .._    

.•.<lo.,r  liardiop  if:istl'ark) 

( 'r III  vert  il'if      

laiicien  (  onlimnt  d: 

t-'I-or-.-d    n_^_ 

4-iiMor  (<  luiTtil'li'      


$l,.s4li 

■J.  IK  I' 

J.I'M' 
■_'.  -•"/.) 

2.  l3o 
2,  pa 


4  tJ 


.  It- 


J.  472 

1 .  'I'.'N 

2  Il4.i 
2.  KU 
2,  147 
2,  17-? 
2,411 

2.  27>' 
2^307 
2,  3",)8 
A  54-2 

2. 14S 
2,198 
2. 242 

•I    -Hj-} 

2.  442 
2.44S 
2.  n2S 
2.f.94 
2.  524 
2,  fJlO 
2, 841 

2.  249  ' 

2.  2'.'tl 

2'.  :i4:i 
2.  :¥Xi 
2.  .■43 

2.549  I 
2.629 

2.  T95  ' 
2.'J.'>7  ' 
H.(W7 
2.(157 

3.2(i:i 

2  IVJ.' 
2.711 
J.'.'IJ 

4.1l« 
4.  1 '.!'.< 
4,. ■37 

2,178 
2,  379 
2,  402 

2,  27S 
2,  479 
2,  502 

r,.  -fifi 

0,  3to 


^1.-4 
159 
1G3  I 

lti7  1 

170  1 

isu 

179  I 
J82 

IHS 

203 

lf,9 
IS) 
195 
105 
170 
174 
178 
181 
200 


190 
193 
199 
214 

173 
177 
182 
ISfi 
19*1 

m;  I 

199 

209  1 
199 

205  I 
2'*S  I 

182  ' 
\<^ 

IMI    , 

2(V4  ; 

204 

210 

223 

230 

244 

23(1 

2.57 

207 

213 

234 

:(33 
a40 

■6'\t'< 

174 
190 
192 


182 
198 
200 

485 
530 


Retail  plu.s 
new  I'xcisi' 


Prioi'  rcdiic- 
tioiuit  i>iu:sril 

on) 


■ii.Tt  lit  (  \-         brnpoM'd 
.a>,   .t,«  |ii  r-  iM-iso  as 

r.ait  of  fac-  iicroont  cf 

torv  prici-       factory  price 

(retiiil)  1      (n'tail) 


2,  400 
2,  077 
2,  702 

fi,  2.51 
0,903 


.1.1* 
5.* 
5.S 

5.4S 
S.51 

5,  .=2 

,S.*.' 
5.H 
sM 

5.S4 

5.S* 
5.(» 

;>.» 

!).» 

5.ffl 
S.64 
5.»i 

5.fi: 

5.«li 
S.«l 
5.« 
5..W 
V\ 
5.0 

5.« 

.>« 

},«-■ 
5.«j 
.■>» 
S.S> 
hJ- 
>x« 

.vs; 
5.5: 

?■" 

.V(" 
5,^ 

5.5; 

Mi\ 


5.! 


Car  make  and  model 


Net  factory 
retail  price 
(no  excise) 


Excise  tax 

(May  1965) 
(10  percent 
of  manufac- 
turer's prioe 
to  dealer) 


Mercury. 
Moiitcroy: 

2-door  sod  an 

1-door  sedan 

j(-iloor  .sedan  (lireezcway.) 

■jiloor  liardtop 

4-door  hardto|) 

('<in\crtihlc 

Mojitclair: 

4-(ioor  sedan  (Brcczoway'i 

2-door  hard  1 01^ 

l-'lui.r  hardtop 

r.'.rk  T^aiie: 

4-door  sedan  (Brcczcwaiyi 

2-donr  hard  top  _ 

4-dnor  liardtoj) 

Converlilile 

Station  wnL'oiis: 

Coiiimutcr.  _._ 

(■ol.iny  I'ark 

C'einet  (tl-eylindcr): 
20-" 

2-dnor  sedan. 

1-donr  sedan 

till; 

_'-(lr„.r  <e)lan 

1-donr  .-edaii... 

Cnlienie: 

4-<lnt)r  M'dan.    

L-ilniir  n  ir.ltop_    

1  imvertiliU' .,- 

Station  wanons: 

•.112  4-iloor.. 

4114  4-ilaor 

\  li!  iiTiT  4-iloor 

t'niaet  i^-eylinder): 
202: 

2-donr  sedan  . 

1-door  sed;ni   

4.-1 1; 

2-door  .sedan 

4-do(ir  si'd.ui  

Cyilnne  2-iloor  lairiltop.. 

(  aiieiile: 

4-donr  sedan 

2-doi,r  liardtop 

I  'onverlililr 

SI  limn  wMcoiis: 

•202  4-dnor 

4')4  4-donr 

\i!l,iLa-r  4-(leMir 

riyllK.lltIn 

l^r'ivedere  I  lfi-C\ Hudi T i : 

2-door  .Malaii.. 

4-donr  .sedan 

4-dnor  wapoii,  2-.seat 

HelvediTe  H  Hi-cyhncler): 

2  door  liardtop 

4-door  sedan 

(' nn  vert  il  lie 

4-!loor  \v:ii;on: 

2-siMt 

H-.seat _... 

Belvedire  I  i8-ev!indi-r): 

2-donr  se.iaii 

■1-dnor  sedan 

4-door  v.afon.  2-seat 

belvedere  II  (s-cylinilerl: 

'2-donr  liaril  t  op 

4-dorir  sedan. 

("onvertilile  ,  . 

4-door  wairon: 

2-f:eat 

3-seat..   

Putellite  iS-ey!itiiler  oiil\  >: 

2-door  liardiop 

(^onverliiiliv 

Fury  I  ni cylitidert: 

2 door  seilail 

4  donr  sidan 

4-iloor  wauon,  2-scat 

Tiirv  n  Hi olimien: 

2-1  hior  sedan 

4  dofir  si'datl      ..  - 

Knry  111  (I'l-eyhnder'): 

2door  leirdtoi) 

4-doiir  .sc'l  in.    

Kiiry  I  i^-eylind(T): 

2-iloor  M'dan 

4-door  s<'dan 

4-door  \'aenn,  2-soat , 

I'nry  II  iH-cylimlcr): 

'2-'io<ir  si'ilaii 

4-.!norsedan      

IdnT  \\  ;iton: 

2-S,.;it..__      

:i-se  ,t    .    

Tiiry  III  fs-cyhnder): 

--door  Ir.irdtop 

t-door  Sedan 

1-door  hardtoji 

'  navirlilile 

1-dnor  \vai;on: 

2-eat 

:;-seat.._ 


2,  519 
2,  .iMi 
2,  r,47 
2,  045 
2,  710 
2,  951 

2,  KM 
2.  S(V2 
2,  932 

3.  080 
:!.078 
:i,  148 
3,  294 

2,  955 

3,  140 

1,972 
2,  023 

2,  0.53 
2,104 

2.  isn 

•J    JOO 

2,  444 

2,  285 
2!  3)'.f. 
2,  ,530 

2.  (172 
2!  123 

2,1,5,3 
2, '204 
2,  4<i0 

2,280 
2.300 
2,544 

2.  .185 
2. 40f. 
2,636 

2,045 
2,081 
2,356 

2,18fi 
2,162 
2, 389 

2,  437 
2,528 

2.134 

•2. 170 
■J,  445 

2,  275 
2,  251 
2,478 

2.  5'>t) 
2,  617 

2,437 
2.041 

2.178 
■2.  22>* 
2.  5.50 

•2.273 

2.  323 

2.471 
2.  465 

2.  278 
2.  3'2S 
2,  6.50 

2.373 
2.423 

2.710 
2.806 

2.  .571 
2.  ,565 
2,  631 
2,803 

2,842 
2,938 

Factory  re-         Excise  at 
tail  plus  tax        7  percent 

(current  rate)    (.July  1,  1%5) 


Retail  plus 
new  excise 

Prioe  re- 
duction (if 
passed  on) 

Current 

,      excise  as 

fierccnt  of 

factory  iiricc 

(refail) 

Proposed 

excise  as 

iwroent  of 

factory  prii.'e 

(retail.) 

$210 
221 
227 
226 
'232 

2:.3 
245 

245 

2,'-.l 

2e.'5 
26.'i 
269 
281 

2,53 

208 


178 
183 

1V6 
190 

197 
2'20 

200 
213 


187 
192 

104 
199 


206 
226 
250 

215 
222 
237 


169  : 
191  i 

177  i 
175  i 
194 

197 

205 

173 

176 
198 

184 
182 
•201 

20.-  i 
212  ! 

197 
214 

i 

172 
190 

175' 
179 

IftO  I 
190 

175 
179  1 
21.4 

183 

187 

209 
210 

198 
198 

203 
210 

219 
228 


S2.  735 
2.  807 
2.  874 
2.  871 

2.  948 

3.  204 

X  109 
3.  107 
:i.  ls:s 

3.  .143 
.'(.;;41 
■A.  417 

3,  20n 
3.408 

2.  1.50 

2.  206 

2.  2:!9 
2.  291  1 

2.  377 

■2.  39S 

2.  0).14 

2.  491 
2.  579 
2.764 

2. -2.19 
2.315 

2.  .347 

2.  4(« 

2.  4S6 
2.  5'26 
2.794 

2. 000 
2.  68K 
2.  S73 

2.211 
2.  '250 
2.  547 

2.  363 
2,  337 
2,  r.S3 

2.6.34 
2.  733 

2  ?07 
2.  346 
2.  f>43 

2.  4.59 
'2.  433 

2.  679 

2.731 
2.  8-29 

2.  634 
2.  855 

2.346 
2.400 
2.  746 

2.448 

2.  ,'•02 

•2.671 
2.  6.55 

2. 4,53 
2.  .5"7 
2.854 

2.  ,5,56 
2.010 

2.919 
3,022 

2.  769 
2,  703 
'2,834 
3,019 

3,061 
3,164 

$151 
1.55 
1.59 
l.W 
162 
177 

172 
172 
176 

18-1 
184 
188 
197 

177 

188 


125 
128 

1.30 
133 

138 
139 
154 

144 
149 
160 


131 
134 

136 
139 

155 

144 
158 
175 

150 
1.55 
166 


116 

lis 

134 

124 
123 
135 

138 
143 

121 
123 
139 

129 
128 
141 

143 

148 

138 

150 

117 
120 
137 

123 
125 

133 

133 

123 
1'2.5 
143 

1'28 
131 

146 
151 

139 

138 
142 
151 

153 
168 


5-2.  670 
2.  741 
2,  K06 
2.  vo:t 

2.  878 
3, 1'28 

;;  036 

■A.  034 

3.  108 

3,  204 
3,  202 
3.  3:i6 
3.  491 

3, 132 
3,  328 


2.  0'.'7 
2,151 

2, 183 

'2,  237  I 

2.318  I 
2.  3:j9 
2,  598 

2,4^>9 
2.  515 
2,  096 


2,  LW? 
2,257 

2,  '289 
2. 343 
2,r,L-, 


I 


2.424 
2,458 
2.719 

2.  .535 
2,  621 
2.  S02 


■2. 161 
2.1119 
2.  490 

2.310 

2.  '2H.5 
2.  523 

2.  .575 
2.  ti71 

2.  2.55 
2.  '293 
2.  .584 

2.404 
2. 379 
'2.  619 

2.  609 
2.  765 

2.  575 
2,791 

2.295 
2.348 
2.  0S7 

2.  396 
2.448 

2. 604 

2,  .598 

2.401 
2. 4,5:1 
2.  793 

2.  .501 
2.  .554 

2.  8,'^<i  , 
2.  957 

2,710 
2.703 
2.773 
2,954 

2.995 
3.096 


$65 

(■><; 
as 

6S 
70 
76 

73 

73 
75 

79 
79 
81 

84 

70 
80 


53 
55 

S6 
57 

69 
S9 


62 

04 

68 


M 

59 

58 
60 

67 

62 
68 

75 

«& 
(57 
71 


50 
61 
57 


60 

SO 
62 

S2 
53 
£» 

56 

H 

60 

82 
M 


6« 

51 

52 


62 
64 

67 
67 

62 
5t 
«1 


56 

63 
66 

50 

eo 

« 

66 

66 


8.  57 
8.  ,50 
8.56 
8.  .V) 
8.  ,57 
8.57 

8.  .55 
K.  .V, 
8.  C.l 


8.  ,53  I 

8.  .53  j 

><.  .54  I 
8.  ,54 


8.  .56 
8.  .53 

9.04 
9.  04 

9.04 
9.03 

9.03 
9.02 
9.0-2 

9.01 
9.00 
8.99 

9.04 
9.04 

9.03 
9.02 
9.02 

9.03 

9.82 
9.82 

9.01 
9.00 
8.99 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
8,10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.  10 

8.10 
8.  10 
8  10 

8.10 
8.10 

8.10 

8.10 

7.70 
7.70 
7.70 

7.70  - 
7.70  ' 

7.70  ■ 
7.70 

7.70 
7.70 
7.70 

7.70 
7.70 

7.70 
7.70 

7.70 
7.70 
7.70 
7.70 

7.70 
7.70 


5.  99 
5. 1.19 

6.  00 
.1.97 
5.96 

5.  tiy 

0.  00 

6.  00 
o.  99 

5.97 
5.  97 
5,  97 
5.  98 

5.98 
5. 98 


0.33 
6.32 

6.33 
6.32 

6.33 
6.31 
6.30 

6.30 
6.29 
6.30 


32 
31 

31 
30 
30 


6.31 
6.86 
6.87 

6.28 

6.28 
6.  2y 


5.67 
.5.67 
5.67 

5. 67 
5. 67 
5.67 

5.67 
5. 67 

5.  67 
5.  67 
5.67 

5.  67 
5.67 
5.67 

5.67 
5.  67 

,5.67 
5.  07 

.5.39 
5.39 
5.39 

5.39 
5.39 

5  .39 
5.39 

5.  39 
5.  .39 
5.  39 

5.  39 
5.  39 

5.  39 
.5.39 

5.39 
.5.39 
5.  39 
5.39 

5.39 
5.39 
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AKLES  A.  Vasik — Continued 


I  .j-  make  and  luvk- 


j   Net  factory 
i    retai!  price 
(no  excise) 


Excise  t,.x 
(May  lot;,-) 
(10  i>ercent 
of  manufao- 
turer's  price 
to  dealer) 


Faetc>ry  ra- 

tail  phi-  1 1>. 

(.current  rat 


l'i.\  111. .nth-    Ci'iititiiio<l 

"Sl">ri  Fury  (,^-c\ '.I'alcr  oiily): 

2-tii'or"liar(ltcip 

C'lKivtrlil'le 

V.iliani  V-KR)  (i'-c\  li!bli.r  : 

2-'!i"ir  sei'aii -■ 

4-ii( "r  .-eil.ui 

4-iii.or  \\  .iL'uii,  J"-!'  I 

V,.'.'...tu  \"-2(iii  iii-v\!:n'!cr,i; 

■j-.!.>i>r  scilaii 

4-' lour  s«.'<lan 

ttjiivertil'le 

4-<i<'.  »r  was^on.  J->i  Lit 

Signet  i'-cv  linilcr  : 

2-iliiiir  luirdtiiji - • 

(■-!'\crtililc   . .      -   

I-;.:rr  .L 11' 1,1  ''■-r<,  lui'icr ':  2-ilour  >i'i>rt.-  hardtop 

\  .ill    !l!    \"-10<)  (■<-c\llli'lT); 

J-.;., or  St' dan, 

4.,l,„.r  <(..laii 

4-'!iH>r  \\  ,ii:'>n,  'J-Sf,it 

V. ill. .lit  \"-.(ni  i^-cyiindi  r): 

J-diH  r  st^dan 

4-door  si'd.m. 

Coiivertililr 

4-'lnor  WaRi'Il,  2-r-i  ,lt -- 

?i2',:i'      '--r\  l!i,'liT    : 

_'-doiT  Iv.irdtiip 

("i.'.vertil.Ir 

T5arr,.cuda  l^-cxInal.T  .  I'-dour  -p.Tt-  hardl.ip 
Dodcc; 

l,>.ir!    ii-cyiiiider'; 

j-door  seda:i 

4-door  se<Uiii 

4-door  wai-'iin,  -  --at 

LTii  iC,-i_'_\  liiidtT  I : 

li-diiiir  sedan 

L'-diior  hard  tog) 

4-door  scd:.u 

Cuiivertililo -. 

4-door  waeoM,  J->r.,r 

CT    i.-cvliudcr;: 

--d.M.r  h  ^rdi'.p 

(  i.wertil.le 

Part    ^-cylinder  : 

2-diior  Sc-dan 

4-door  M  dan 

4-door  wagon,  2-,H..t.._ _ - 

27o   >-cyIiiidrri: 

■J-d'-,r  h.iriltMP^. 

4-dn.T  s.-d,.n 

('onvertit)l.-.. 

4-door  wapuH.  J-m'  .' 

GT    «-e\  linilcr  ; 

.'-•!(  f.r  hard  p. [1 

(  i.iivtrtihl.' 

Tor  .1  I't  [Icnii-CliarL'iT  Ccoini'C'.ii  lOn  car) 

CoriiOit  Six: 

--d..or>rd,,n 

4-d("ir  sedan 

Corr.'iet  Deluxi'  .~;\; 

2-door  seda n _ - .- 

4-door  sed.an 

4-door  waL'ii::,  2--e,it 

l'(;l.ira: 

J-door!iirdtop 

4-donr  sedan ^-. 

4-door  hardtop., _ .- 

(on vert il lie 

4-door  .-cdan  i'ls 

4-doiir  wagon; 

2-seat - 

Tur  torn  ssO: 

J-doorliardt(ip 

4-d.i')r  -rd  in 

4-door  hardtop.  

(  I'Hvertilili' .-    

4-door  wa^oii: 

Mf'ii    ^u  J-<loi>r  h'.rltop 

ChrvsNr; 

Xc\.  p"-t: 

.'-<;!'  ir  Inr-'ii  ]!__ 

-!-■!■!  T  =!■!  ni.  - 

4-i'u'ir  town  ,«■  •'  ,n  .  - 

4  diior  li,''-iltop _ 

C'riTirtilili      

4-d'ior  w  .-  .r;: 

;5-scat 

Si*): 

J  door  hrrdt'ip 

4-door  hardtop 

< 'i/nvcrl  iijie  -   .- 

.3i<)  I, 

_•  door  hari'tn;-! 

CoriV.Ttillle 

>,'.',^  "^'orker: 

2-c|oor  I'ardtop 

4 -door  town  <^d.  Ill 

4-door  hitrdli.p 


l,Ml  I 

l,',dii  I 
2,  IT.'i 

1, ',■,'.■* 

•J.OJl 
■_'.  -'4li 
■J,  2&'.' 

2,  ISfi 
2,  4vJ 


l,0i'5 
•J.  oiii 


2,  i;7',i 
2,  1!2 
2,  :-io7 

2,40,1 

'1     '1~"7 

2.  4RJ 
2,  oG'J 


1.000 

1.  orii 

2,  218 

2.  007 
2.  095 
2, 070 
2,  2S0 
2,310 

2,213 
2,  423 

2,  030 
2.  OiiO 
2,339 

2, 12S 
2,21ti 
2. 191 
2, 407 
2,  431 

2,  33i-. 
2.544 
4, 320 


2. 023 

2, 0,^9 

2,  ot,n 

2,090 
2,371 

2  ,^'>*2 
2.'  553 
2.0,53 
2,  X", 
2, 4^2 

2.  !^70 
2, 974 

2,S13 
2,  7i:i 
2,^73 
3,04.i 

3, 120 
3,  22t 
3,  (Wl 

2,S0f) 
2,  7W 
2,  .^74 
2,  ,^vo 
3,1, -.2 

3,  2-.>.-> 
3,  320 

3,244 
3.  3ir, 
3,  579 

3,  *^oi 

4,  2.-i7 

3,S02 
3,  749 
3,874 

149 
1.1.1 
170 

l.W 
it;4 

ISJ 

Iba 

175 
201 
1»0 

1,59 
1K5 
ISli 

10>^ 
174 
192 

195 

184 
•201 
192 


l.-..i 
1,59 
ISO 

1113 
170 
li-.s 
1S,T 
187 

179 
190 

ir4 
lf.9 
1>'9 

172 
17'J 
177 
195 
197 

189 
20li 
350 

104 

lo> 

107 
170 
192 

Ki9 
107 
204 
2-20 
191 

221 

229 

217 
211 
221 
234 

241 
21K 
23(i 


210 
212 
221 
222 
243 


2 


24S 
2,")*i 

2.''.0 
' '  ^, ", 
270 

3J0 

293 
289 

2!»  i 


$2.9  1 
3.  1   o 

1.9  3 
2.  (I  I.") 
2,3il 


1  ■5 


2,3  !1 
2,(  >3 

2,-!  -8 

2.1  !4 

2.  1  »i; 

2.  •)  s2 

2,;  17 
2,c  ti 

2. ;  )9 

2, ;  i8 

2. '  n 
2. 1  <;5 

2,  •  il 


2.(  -.4 

2.     m 

18 

,irn 

2.  ;  :i5 

2. :  38 
,'  71 

1'7 

[)4 
19 

2,  |94 

2  '  50 
2,  $J^ 

00 


F\cise  at 
7  iiereent 
lu.y  1,  19<;i.5) 


Retail  plus 
new  excise 


I'rai  re- 
duction 'if 
p.v-scd  on; 


Curront 

exei.^e  as 

pereenl of 

faLtiiry  price 

(.retail) 


2.1  02 

2,1  2> 

25 
50 
4,170 

2  1-- 

2,2.7 


!27 

2!  :oo 

2,|03 

81 

5U 

2,157 
3,  17.') 

2.  173 

3,  197 
3,  103 

3,  «0 

2,  (54 

3,  m 

;79 

3.  i.;7 

172 
3,  iOU 


122 
Mil 
1",I5 
|IJ2 
105 

^^7^ 

'.82 

494 
3,  571 

3.  i-.15 

4,097 

4,  .503 

4,00,1 
4,038 
4, 172 


,*147 
l.VJ 

10,5 
lOH 
123 

lU 
115 
127 
129 

IJi 
141 

130 
111 

115 
130 

118 
121 
134 
136 

129 
141 
134 


108 
112 
126 

114 

119 
117 
130 
131 

120 
138 

115 
119 
133 

121 
120 
124 
136 
138 

1.32 
144 
245 

115 
117 

li- 
no 

134 

139 
138 
143 
1.54 

i;i4 

1.55 
100 

1.52 
148 

104 

lf« 
174 

]f,5 


1.57 
148 
1.55 
1.55 
170 

174 

179 

175 
1"9 
193 

205 
228 


205 
202 
209 


$2. 808 
3, 112 

1,949 
2,  018 
2, 298 

2,069 
2,  1311 

2,  373 
J,  ill 

2,278 
2,623 
2, 422 

2,  076 
2.  I4fi 

2, 420 


2,197 
2. 20:1 
2, 501 
2,539 

2.406 
2.  423 
2,503 


2.017 

2.  081 
2^344 

2.121 
2,214 

2.  1H7 
.3.410 
2.441 

2.341 

2,  501 

2.145 
2,  209 
2, 402 

2,  249 

2, 342 
2,315 
2,  .543  I 
2,569 

2. 468 

2,  O.HH 
4,431 


2,138 

2, 170 

2,177 
2.215 
2,505 

2.721 

2.  691 
2. 790 
3.009 
2,010 

3,031 
3.  i:« 

2,  9fi5 
2,891 
3, 028 
3,209 

3,294 

3,  30s 
3,229 

2.  0.57 
2,870 

3,  029 
3,  035 
3, 322 

3,  400 
3,  505 

.3.  419 
3,  497 
3,772 

4,009 
4,  4^5 

4,ri07 

4,  083 

$63 

an 

44 
47 
63 

48 
49 

55 
50 

53 
iiO 
66 

48 

60 
56 

m 

63 

58 
59 

55 
60 
58 


4' 
47 
54 

49 
.51 
51 

65 
66 

53 

68 

49 
60 
66 

51 
53 
53 
S9 
69 

57 

62 

105 

49 
61 

SO 
51 
58 

m 

fiU 
61 
«fi 
57 


6B 


(» 
63 

66 
70 

73 
74 
71 


6.^ 
64 
66 
67 
73 

74 

77 

75 
74 
83 

88 
98 

88 

87 


7,70 
7.70 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 

8.  10 

8.  m 
b.  10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
8.  in 

8. 1(» 

S.IO 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
8.  10 
8.10 

8.10 

8,  m  1 

8.  lU 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
S.IO 
8.10 

8   10 
8.  10 

8   11 

8.10 

8.10 
8.10 

8.  ]  0  ! 

8,10 
8.10 

8.10 

8.  in 

8.  10  ', 

«.  in 

8,  lU   j 

s,  in 

8,  lU  , 
8.10 

7,70 
7.70 

7,7::l 

7,70 

7,70 

7.70 

Troposod 

cxci.se  us 

IJOreeiit  of 

factory  price 

(retail; 


5,  .39 
5.  ay 

5, 1,7 
5,07 
5.67 


5.  t.7 
5. 07 

5.C7 
S.(i7 
5.07 

5.f.7 
5. 07 

5. 1:7 

5,  (i? 
5,07 
5, 07 
5,  07 

5. 1-.7 
f>.  07 


5, 07 

6, 1 7 

.5.  17 
.5.17 
.5.  '7 
,5. 07 
5,07 

5,  <■: 
5,17 

5. 07 
5.0,7 
5.1:7 


70 


7.70 

7.70 
7.70 
7.70 


7.70 
7.70 
7.70 
7.70 
7.70 


7,70 
7,70 
7.70 

7.70 


,7U 
.70 
,70 


5,07 

5, 07 
5.07 

5, 07 
K 117 
5,07 


5.  .39 
.5.39 
5.  39 

5 ;;',) 

5,39 

5.  .39 
5  39 

5  S3 
5,  39 
,5,  .39 

.5  39 
5. 39 
5.39 

5. 30 
.1. 3'J 
5. 39 
.5.30 
.5.39 

5  .39 
5.39 

5.39 
5.  39 
5.  39 

5.  39 
5.  39 

5.  30 
.'-,  39 
5. 39 

June 


1965 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Neii-car  purchaser's  guide — Office  of  Congressman  Chari.ks  A.  Vamk — Continued 


i 


far  III  ike  iiid  100  lei 


Net  factory 
retail  price 
(no  excise) 


Excise  lax 
(.May  196.1) 
(10  i)erceut 
of  manufac- 
turer's pric* 
to  dealer) 


Factory  re- 
tail plus  lax 
I  current  rate) 


CI 


r\~liT        ( 'I'lltiTlllrd 
New  Volker-    t'olitllUlcd 
4-(io<>r  wacon: 

2-seat 

3-s<-ut - 

Imperial  Crown: 

('oni>e 

4-iioor  harfilop 

1  C'oiivertilile..  ..     

luiiH'ri.il  1 1   Hi.iiiii,  1  ■!  .or  I. . 
Chevrolet: 


■I' 


dii 


■  hariltop  (O-ey  lindcr) 


Corvair  ,''.iiO; 

2-'li>or  hanllop 

4-'loiir  hardtop 

Corvair  .Monza: 

2-(loor  Imrdtop 

4-iloor  hardtop 

Corvair  Corsa: 

2-door  hardtop 

C'onvrrtihle  .  .■ 

(ireenhrii  r  sp<irts  waixoll 

Chevy  11  li»J  Six: 

2-door.  _ 

4-door 

Wapon 

Chevy  II  N'ovi  .<ix: 

4-floiir.         

2-dour  h.irdliip 

W.c'on 

Che\  V  11  NovaSn])er  .~i«irl: 
Chevy  II  100  V- 8: 

2-door 

CI11  '.:    11  .\ov,i\'  8; 

4-doiir 

2 -dour  hardtop^ 

Wiiir.in .    .     

Chevy  11  Ni.vi  Su]..  r  Sport  2  •! laidto])  (V-8). 

Chevelli   31K1  S;\, 

2-do(ir „ 

4-do()r 

Wacon 

Chcvelle  300  DeLuxe  Six:. 

2-door 

4-door 

4-door  wacon 

Chevelle  Malibu  Six: 

4-door    .. 

2-door  l;ardto|) 

Convertible 

4-door  wagon 

Chevelle  .Malibu  Sni»T  Sport  Six: 

2-door  hardtop 

Convertible 

Chevelle  300  V-S: 

2-d(«ir 

4-door     

Chevelle  3oo  Deluxe  V-S: 

2-iloor -. 

4-door 

4-door  wacon 

Chevi-lle  Malibu  V-8: 

4-door 

2-iloor  hardtop 

Convertible 

4-'ioor  wa(^*)n 

Snp.T  Sjiort:  2-door  hardtop 

Convi-rtible 

Biscaviir  Six: 

2-door  . 

1-door 

4  door  waiion 

Biscayne  \'  8: 

2-door 

4-rloor.   

4-diwir  \c,!i;on 

BeI.\ir,-:\: 

2-do(ir 

4-door 

Wapon: 

I  3-seat'I!ll^^;';i]-IIIIl"""IIIIIIIlIIIII 

Jlel  .\ir  V-8: 

4-door 

I      Wa^'on: 

,  .3-.scat!^-lII"lIlI"I"I"".I-I I 

Xmpala  Six: 

4-door 

2-door  hardtop 

4-door  hardtop... 

I     Convertible 

WaL'on: 

Iliipala  vV:  " 

4-d(Kir 

2-door  hardlop 

4-door  hardtop 

Convertible 

WtiL'on: 

2-seat 

3- seat 


4 
4, 

422 
,522 

5, 446 

.1.  299 
,1.  092 
0. 057 

1 

1 

S,'S2 
9:12 

-',  14:1 

2, 212 

2,  302 

2,  437 
2,  437 


l,v.il 
1.9J",* 

J,  207 

2,id7 
■j.  294 

1 ,  ;<94 

2, !  I.V 

2,  .307  I 

2,147 
2,  172 
2.  :(04 
2.  322 

l.O'wH 
1,997 
2,  237 

2,032 
2.  067 
2,  342 

2,142 
2. 107 
2,  .302 
2,416 

2,310 
2,511 

2,  003 

2.  0',»7 
2,  337 

2,  132 
2,  107 
2,  442 

2,  242 

2,  207 
2,  402 
2,  510 
2,  41>, 
2.  (ill 

2,  102 
2,212 
2,  ,'-vJ4 

2,  202 
2.312 
2.034 

2, 2,39 
2,  307 

2,  595 
2,  0,y0 

2,  .339 
2,  407 

2,  09,'i 
2,  7110 

2,  450 
2,  455 
2.  ,M4 
2.  701 

2,  726 

2,  822 

2,  5,10 

2^(0  4 
2,  801 

2  820 
2^  !C22  I 


.s:i40 
34>< 

41! 
40:5 
433 
4ti0 


1".4 
11.0 

174 
180 

187 
198 
198 

1,53 
1,10 
17G 

10« 
108 

IM, 

IM 
hi 

bd 
l->4 

174 

p.s 
104 
189 

ir.3 

ItV) 
180 

169 
172 
195 

178 
180 

IW 
201 

193 
219 

171 

174 

194 

177 

180 
■2tJ3 

ISfi 

18.8 
2(M 

209 
■201 


171 

175 
200 

179 

1R3 

208 

176 
182 

203 
211 

1S4 
190 

211 
219 

192 
193 

198 

212 

214 
221 

200 
201 
W6 
220 

222 
229 


Exci'^  at 

7  percent 

(July  1,  iyo5j 


Retail  plus 

new  excise 


$ },  702 
4-70 

,'.  800 

5, 702 
6. 126 
6, 517 


2,036 
2.  112 

2,317 
2,392 

2.  489 
2.  035 
2,  035 

2.047 
2.  085 

2,383 

2,213 
2.240 
2.  4HO 

2,  403 

2.  1 .15 
2,193 
-,  491 

2,321 


2,511 

2.120 
2,  1(~3 
2,  423 

2.201 

2,  239 
2,  ,537 

2,320 
2,  347 
2,  5.58 
2,  617 

2,  .509 
2.730 

2,  '264 

2,  271 
2,  ^.31 

2  3,19 
2,347 
2,045 

2,  4-28 
2,  455 


2,017 
2,  8;iS 

2.  ,333 
2,  3-i7 
2,  734 

2.  441 

2.  4;i.^. 
2.  S42 

2,415 
2,  4.Hy 

2,798 
2,  901 

2,  ,-.23 


2,  \kV, 

3,  Oo<.) 

2.  042 
2.  048 
2.  712 
2,913 

2.  940 

3.  (H3 

2.7,10 
2.  706 
2  820 
3,021  ■ 

.3,048 
3, 151 


$238 
244 

290 
2*82 
303 
322 


108 
112 

122 
126 

131 
139 
139 

107 
109 
123 

116 

IIH 
130 
127 

113 
115 

129 

122 
UK 

i3i; 

132 

114 
116 
130 

118 

120 

137 

125 
126 
137 
141 

135 
l.=kl 

120 
122 
13'i 

124 
126 
U2 

130 
132 
143 
140. 
141 
1,19 

132 
123 
140 

125 
128 
140 

123 
127 

142 

148 

133 

148 
173 

134 

135 
13M 
14S 

1,10 
1.15 

140 
141 
144 
1,54 

155 
100 


Pricf  re- 
duction (if 
passed  on) 


4.  'VkJ 
4.  700 

■1.730 
5.5sl 
5.9il5 
6.379 

1,990 
2,064 

2,265 
2.338 

2,433 

2.  .576 
2,576 

2.001 
2.038 
2.330 

2,163 
2,190 

2,  424 
2,  349' 

2,107 
2,144 
2,436 

2,  269 
2.290 
2.530 
2,  454 

2,077 
2.113 
2,  307 

2,150 

2, 187 
2,479 

.1      .-).  ■  - 

2!  2'.(,3 
2,  499 

2,  oa7 

2,451 

2,  (•(A 

2,183 
2,  219 
2,  473 

2.  2.50 
2,  -293 

2,  584 

2,372  , 
2,399  ' 
2,  005 
2,  O1-.2 
2,  ,557 
2,  770 

2.  '294 
2.  335 
2.674 

2.3S7 
2.  440 

2.  7m1 

Current 
excise  a- 
perc*-nt  of 

factor V  prax 

(retail.i 


2.434  I 

2.737  ' 
2,838  I 
I 
2.  4tk8  I 
2,540  j 

'2,843  i 
'2.'.X'>3  ! 

2,5.4! 
2,  ,590  I 
2,0,53  I 
2.849  1 

2.  876  ! 
2.977  1 

2,  9('-0  ' 
2,096  I 
2  7,5S 
2,  955 

2,  981 
3^082  ; 


$102 
304 

124 
121 
130 
138 


46 
48 

52 

54 

66 
59 
59 

46 
47 
53 

50 
50 
56 
54 

48 
59 
55 

52 
50 
58 
57 

49 

50 
56 

51 
52 
58 

,'■.3 
,14 
59 
60 

,18 
06 

51 
52 

.18 

53 

54 
01 

50 
.10 
01 

on 
0* 

39 

60 

,14 
55 
02 

.53 


61 
63 

.V5 

57 

ra 
46 

,58 
,5S 
57 


64 
66 

60 
OiO 
02 
66 

67 
69 


,70 

.  7j 

.0.0 

.0,0 

.r*j 
.00 
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Pro['>oscd 
excise  a< 
Ijercent  of 

factory  prki 
(.retail) 


5.39 
5.39 

5.32 
5.32 
5.32 
5.32 


8.  19 
8.  19 

8.13 
8.13 

8.13 
8.13 

8.08 

8,08 
8.08 
8.10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8,10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 

8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.31 

8.31 
8.31 
8.32 

8.32 
8.32 
8.32 

8.32 
8.32 

8.32 
8.32 

8.32 

8.32 


.91 
.  yi 
.91 


7.84 
7.84 

7.84 
7.84 
7.84 
7.84 

7.84 
7.84 


Sl73 
S.73 

5  69 
5.69 

5.69 
&69 
5.06 

5.06 
5.66 
6.67 

5.67 
5.67 
5.67 
5.67 

5.67 
5.67 
6.67 

.1.67 
5.67 
.1.67 
5.82 

6.82 
5.82 
5.82 

5.82 
5.82 
5.82 

5.82 
5.  82 
5.  h2 
5.82 

5.82 
,1.82 


8.32 

5.82 

8,  .32 

.5.  82 

8.32 

5.82 

8.32 

5  S' 

8.32 

5.  82 

8.32 

.1.82 

8.32 

5  82 

8.  32 

5.  82 

8.32 

5.82 

8.32 

5,  *2 

K32 

5.  82 

8.  32 

5,  82 

7,91 

,1.14 

7.91 

5.  ,54 

7.91 

5.  .54 

,88 
.88 

5.  52 

.84 
.84 

.1.48 
5.4S 

.88 
.88 

5.  52 
5.52 

.84 
-.84 

5.48 
5.48 

■.84 
.84 
-.84 
.84 

5.48 
5.48 
5.48 
5.  4S 

.1.48 
5.48 

.1.48 
5.48 
5.48 
5.48 

&48 


L 
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Car  iiiLiVf  aD'I  uioilel 


N'pt  factory 
retail  pnio 


Ksoist'  t  I'v 
(May  lini,') 
UO  i>orceut 
of  iiiuuufac- 
turcr's  price 
to  dfalor) 


Olirvrn;.  t        ('olliillll'rl 
luipala  Sii;KT  SiMiri  >i\: 

2-il'"'r  I'.ar  '.t.ni 

Ci'uyiTlil'U' 

IiupaUi  Super  Spurt  \ ->•: 

■J-.l.'.T  liardtop 

Cm  ,v<rtil>'.p 

C'..rv.':e  Stir.e  liav  >\'-s<: 

ll.,r'l;.'P  

Ciiivarlililo..- 

rontlae: 

Tiinp<"?t  Six: 

2-'l'ii>r - 

4-'li"ir 

•l-.|.>or  w.i'j.Mi 

A-\'-^<t[V.[[\1". 

■l-iii'iT  u:u;on 

Te:ii]'i  ~t  (  ustoil!  ^i\: 

4-'.,nr.." -- 

2-!nor  iiar<ltfii' 

CiMivortiijle 

\\':iL'0]\ - 

Tiuipi  -t  Cu.-'om  \-^: 

2-' loot  liardtop _ 

( 'wiiveriiMe 

WaCnIl 

4-il(Mir 

2-!i"'r  h  initnp ^- 

CoUMTlil.lC 

IaV.  :>w  V-v: 

4-  i..nr""".''- 

J-i.i..r  I,  ,r  Ump 

f '(iiuertii'ie 

Cafalii.  i: 

L'-'Imit  a'-Son!y'' 

■j-.i  -r't'ar.ltni.  .-. 

4-!-.  r  ti-.nlt'.p 

Ci'iuertiMo.. 

4-'lcinr  waccn.  2-?e  it 

Vvaeoii,  3-scat 

?!  .r  ci.ief: 

4-'lonr  hariitop.- 

I!i'n!i"-\;llc: 

L'-(!ii(.r  Iiardtnn 

4-''.'or  lianltf'P 

('(.IlVrrtiMe. 

4-ilofir  waeoii 

Graii'l  1  r;x;  2-d(.i  r  l.ar  It'ip.. 
OWsii. <.!.:!.- 

i:..i<,'-,r  V-0 --- 

4-.lnnr  V-f. .- 

WaLon  V-6 - 

F-.'  Deluxe  V---.: 

i-ln,,/.'/.'.'.'.'/. 

(";;!',, i^^~\ -8-"" 

■]--i.  nrViaVdT'.p 

('  I  > ;  1 V  er  U  i  1 1  e 

Vi^I  1  I  rui^iT: 

_'->•  at  Wilson 

:i--rjt  wacnn .- 

f'u-tciia  Vi.^ta  CrulMT: 

2--eat  wapoii 

li-.  at  wagoi! 

Ji!-t  .r  ^> 

4-i!'KT 

2-.li.or  Iran!!..], 

•l-'io'T  !':ir'lt'ip 

( 'nryert  li'le 

XJvnairiir  Vi; 

4-'l(.iT. 

2-'i('er  l::-T'itf'P 

i-,ltii.T  j'lif'itnp 

('.■iiv  rtil'le 

1)1  1'  i->: 

4-'lo',r 

2-<l'!(ir  !i;4r'itop 

4-'!i.<ir  liar-itep-    

J. '  i.r  1  2-ilocr  l.ar.ltop 

4-'loi  r 

2-'l')(ir  liardtf'p 

4-'lf>()r  har'lt'ip.   

Ciaivertilile 


'Tlltr 


2-'!'.i.r  harltop. 
(  onvertiblc 


CafliT.  . 
(.  a 


2-i!o()r  liarfltop. 
4-  loor  tiar'ltop. 
4-'lij'jr  se'liin 


2,K51 

2,  70,-  I 
2,','."  I  J 

3. '.ISC,  I 

y,  Tho  j 


2.  nro 

2.  le-> 


2,  ISO 
2.  21  IS  I 

2.47s  I 

2.  i:is 
2.  l^s 
2,  I'is 
2,411 
2.  4'.: 

2.  2:<8 


2.  "11 

2.  273 
2.  HJs 
2,  xa 


2.  37;5 
2,  4JS 
2.  431) 

2,  t''7.ri 

2,  ."n7 

1.'.  t'i7". 
2.  e,.;l 
2,  70.i 
■'.  fWa 
2.  941 
a,  0  42 

2.  S.'.'i 

2,  970 

3.0S7 

;;.  is- 

3,  srxi 

3,342 

3,218 


2,130 
2. 1  Mi 

2.  4:i5 

2,317 
2, 2M'> 
2.  .'154 

2.412 
2,  .'■)42 
2,  72G 

2,  r,s7 
2,  S12 

2.  »>S1 

2,  'J9a 

2  nn 
2.  7;-,l 
2.  ^23 
3.1",'.) 


o 
•} 

7r,3 

'} 

s-^H 

3. 

lli.j 

o 

!*I3 

2, 

992 

3 

(it;:t 

3, 

3ir, 

3.  f.ss 
3..'^7(l 
3,941 
i,  145 

3,  >*a 
4,410 


4,  r.M 
4,  My 

4,839 


«204 
223 

212 
231 

305 
290 


Factory  re- 
tail plu^  taS 

(current  rate) 


$2.  sn 

3,07 

2,91 
3,  !(■  : 

4.2<! 
4,0 


Kxil.vf  at 

7  i)ercoril 

(July  1,  iy<i5) 


Retail  plus 
new  excise 


Trice  re- 
Juetion  (il 
jiassoJ  oil) 


Current 

exci-i-   I'; 

percent  of 

factory  price 

(rclail) 


Proposc'l 

cNCise  lis 

percent  of 

f.e  lory  jiricc 

(re  i ail) 


171 
17S 
197 

179 
1»3 

205 

178 
182 
1S3 

2110 
2U4 

ISfi 
190 
191 

20S 
212 

1!W 
193 
193 
212 

19G 
201 
193 

220 

107 
210 
207 
212 
231 
231 
237 

223 
232 

240 
24f. 
25S 
260 

2,50 


178 
182 
204 

101 

]K9 

213 

2(U 
212 


220 
230 

23,5 
233 

210 
214 
219 

23H 

21.5 
220 
224 
243 

225 
231 

237  I 

27(1  I 

2>-3  ': 

2".  17   \ 

;<u2  I 

3IS 

2.54 
338 


315 
3,58 
358 


,2.1 
,2S' 
,57  i 

2,  .3'  i 
.3'. 
,Ci  i 

2.31 
2,3;  1 
2.3!1 
2,  li!  I 
2,  M  I 

,4; 
.4' 
,4f.t 
2.  7: 
9 

f, 
1 


2.  5  9 
2,  ti9 

2^8 

2,7  14 

2,  H  13 
2.  ^^  !H 

2.  !i 
3.1 

3.1  ■; 

3,  '2  -9 

3.  fl  T) 

3,  2  -b 

3.a;7 

•J.i  13 
3,  J  14 

3.  ( y. 
3,  i  .is 


2.;i! 

2. ;  i.s 

2,(59 

2,l(tS 
2, '  75 
2,ifil7 

2.a!:i  I 

■■.r.\ 

2.«., 

2.i'7  I 
3,1142 

3.  1<i 
3,  1.10 

2  1O8 

2,  1115 

3,  142 
3,  07 

2.  178 


■35 
13 
17,1 

i2s 

t23 
ilMl 


3.r.72 

3.«i71 
4.1^7 
4,^43 
4^03 


4. 
4< 


48 


00<» 
197 
197 


.■fits 

150 

MS 
11.2 

214 

203 


121) 
123 
138 

125 
128 
144 

125 
127 
128 
140 
143 

130 
133 
134 
140 
148 

132 
135 

135 
148 

137 
141 
135 
154 

138 
147 
145 
148 
102 
162 
ItjC 

15fi 
102 

168 
172 
isi 

182 
175 


125 
127 
143 

134 

149 
149 

141 

148 
159 

1.54 
101 

n;5 

105 

147 
150 
1.53 
107 

1.51 
1.54 
1.57 
170 

1.58 
1<')2 
Kit) 
179 

108 
2118 
211 
2-23 

178 
237 


242 
251 
251 


$2,  748 
3,007 

2. 8.53 
3, 112 

4.200 
3, 989 


2.179 
2,  231 
2,  510 

2, 284 
2, 330 
2,022 

2,203 
2,315 
2.32tj 
2.  .551 
2,000 

2,3tl8 
2,  421 

2,  432 
2.  (i.57 
2,705 

2, 405 
2,403 
2,  408 
2,703 

2,510 
2,5<i9 
2.  .508 
2,809 

2,645 

2,  820 
2,  770 

2,  851 
3,097 
3. 103 
3,208 

3.009 
3,138 

3,25.5 
3. 329 
3.4H7 

3.  524 

3,393 


2, 201 
2,313 
2,598 

2,451 
2. 435 
2,703 

2.553 
2,090 

2,885 

2,841 
2,973 

3,040 
3.100 

2.  S45 

2,  901 
2. 970 

3.  2''3 


3,114 
2, 9r9 

3,040 

3.  3c5 

3, 
3. 
3. 

3. 

1.54 

22<l 

4 '.'5 

3. 
4. 
4, 
4, 

078 
1.52 
308 

4 

4 

nt2 

H7 

5 

r 

5 

251 
304 
304 

.$01 
07 

74 

eu 

91 
87 


51 
62 
.59 

54 

.55 
01 

53 
55 
55 
00 
CI 

50 
57 
57 
02 
04 

58 

.58 
04 

59 
GO 

.58 
00 

59 

63 
62 
64 
69 
09 
71 

67 
70 

72 
74 

77 
89 
75 


53 

55 
01 

^\ 
04  I 

00  i 

04 

68 

66 
69 

70 
70 

63 
64 
66 
71 

G4 

m 

67 
73 

67 
69 
71 
77 

85 
89 
91 
9S 

76 
101 


103 
107 
107 


7.84 
7,  j4 

7.84 
7.84 

7.05 
7.05 


8.  .30 
8.39 
8.30 

8.30 
8.30 
8.30 

8.31 
8.31 
8.31 
8.31 
8.31 

8,31 
8.31 

8.31 
8.31 
8.31 

S,  27 
8.27 
8.27 
8.27 


8.27 
8.27 
8.27 

7.83 
7.  .S3 
7.8;! 
7.  .S3 
7.83 
7.83 
7.83 

7,81 
7.81 

7.79 


79 
79  I 


8.32 
8,32 

8.32 

8,  2u 
8.  20  I 
8,  2lj  1 

8,  20  1 
8.20  j 


8.17 
8.17 


s. 

8. 

17 
17 

78 
I? 

4  .) 

11 

74 
74 

73 
73 

"3 

73 

07 
07 

il, 

t«7 

7.39 

7,39 
7.39 

5  4S 
5. 48 

S.48 

5. 48 

.5.3(5 
fi.3t) 


.5.  SI 
.5.81 
5.81 


.5.  Rl 

6.M 

5.81 

6.82 

6.S2 

5.82 

5. 82 

5. 82 

5  S  J 

5. 82 

5.V2 

5.82 

6.S2 

5.  79 

.5.  7'J 

5.  79 

5,  79 

5,  79 
6.79 

ft.  7'1 

5.  7'J 

5 1> 

.5    ts 

'  )> 

r..  !-> 

5.1s 

5.  47 
.5.  47 

5,  45 
5  1", 
5  4," 

5,41 


5,  7S 


.5,  15 
5,  45 
5,  43 
5.43 

.5, 12 

5,42 
5,42 
5  4'' 

5,41 

5  41 
5  11 
5,41 

5  37 
5  3" 

5,  37 
,5.37 

J,  .•?7 
5.  37 

.5.17 
.5.  '7 

.17 


Xcw-cnr  jjurch 


tn.-rr  s  Ouii 


Ji  —  Offce  of  Cohgre-<:-tnin  Cii mills  A.  V.i.v//; — Cur.liiiUod 


Car  luakc  ;uid  model 


Ca'lill.'if  "C"o!itiiiued 
iieVitlp 

•.■-■l,-,or  h  irllop.... 

4-  loor  hardtop 

4-door  ,^cd,in _ 

CAuverlibJo 

(«1Pp4ial  ,    

Kl  Uot-ado 

7a; 

Per!  m 

I.inaiu.-iiie 

Buick: 

tpoci  il  V-G: 

2-door 

4-door 

(■(.nvertii'lo 

4-('oor  \v:!;Ton  _  .   _, 
Sppcial  I  leluxe  V-0: 

4-door 

4-<iocr  w  i:-oi! 

Skylark  V-0: 

2-(!(X'r -_. 

4-rtoor..  

2-lloor  liir'ltop.-  _ 

Coiivrrlilde 

Spcciil  V-^: 

2-r1onr 

4-tioor 

C»jnveriililc 

4-i!o'  r  \va;'on 

Special  l>elnxp  V-8: 

4-«iiM,r 

4-<;  "  r  \c  ,L'on 

SkylTk  V  8: 

2idtKir 

4-door...    

2-door  !',ardtn[i.-_ 

Convi  rtible 

Sports  a.'ou: 

2--C  if   

3-^  at   ._   

Sport wat'on  Cu.'jtoni: 

2--',V    .    -.    

3-s.  .t    -- 

Le  Sabrt: 

4- door 

2-  ioor  hardtop... 
4-door  hardtop... 
Le  sai't'   Cu.-loia: 

4-!o..r      ,       

2-door  li;irdtop--- 
4-door  liardtop... 

('cnvirtible. 

Wiidc:'.!: 

4-(loor. ., 

E-door  h'nltop... 
i-dotir  hr,-dtop... 
Wildcat  IHliixe: 

M.-.,-r,..,  ..... 
D-dnor  hardtop... 
^-door  hardtop... 

<"0I!V'TI  ihle 

WilOc  u  Custom: 

2-d(.or  hardtop... 

4-do(.r  hardtop... 

Convertible 

Elect  ra  2-'5: 

4-door 

2-door  hardtop... 

4-(loor  hardtop... 
Elettra  220  Custom: 

4-door 

2-door  hardtop... 

4-door  iLirdlopi... 

Convertiide 

P.ivii  r a  J-tloor  lyir'lii 


1 

Excise  t.ix 

' 

C'aTT.-t 

rr-.:'-ol 

Net  Tictorv 

(.Mav  l'»i5) 

F  .ct'  TV  re- 

Fxci.sc at 

Price  re- 

c .CISC  a? 

e-.     ,-e    .:S 

rttiiil  price 

(10  iiercent 

tail  \\\X'-  l.,\. 

7  ]ftrcciit 

KetaiJ  pi  US 

duction  af 

I*ri-eul  C'l 

I-iT'tnt  C'f 

(.ijg  t.\ii  i.'-e) 

of  lllaliulac"- 

turer'?  i  rjfc 

to  dealer) 

icurrcLl  r..tr 

.lu'y  1,  r,'.,5; 

III  .s  cic.>e 

pai>cd  on  J 

fai  !Ty  IT. re 
(retail) 

.'aCo-ry  iT..'e 

(rC.a!i.) 

$4,999 

1 
$370 

55,3»^.9 

S258 

$5,2.58 

ivlll 

7  40 

5  m 

■^229  , 

3h7  1 

.5,016 

271 

5,500 

116 

7.40 

.,.   JS 

5,  229 

■         387  ' 

5,  010 

271 

.5,500  ' 

116 

7.40 

5   18 

5,  203 

3V) 

5,589 

271 

5.  474 

115 

7.  .34 

,5.  14 

5,  '.m 

440 

5.429 

308 

5  '".'7 

132 

7.34 

5,  1 » 

C,  231 

457 

e.  088 

320 

0.5^1   1 

137 

7.34 

5,14 

9  o:(i'i 

(.'■0 

9.090 

462 

9,  4'  s 

198 

7  30 

.'.  U 

9,  230 

074  1 

9,910 

472 

■  ■  ■  ^  , 

202 

7.0O 

5  U 

i 
2.  130  I 

2.313 

124 

2,200 

53 

8.28 

5,  79 

2,  180 

IM 

2.307 

127 

2,  313 

54 

8.2s 

5  79 

2,378 

r,.7 

2.  575 

138 

2,510 

59 

8,  2S 

5,  .  j 

2,454 

204 

2,  058 

143 

2,  597 

61 

8, '2* 

;.7J 

2,  271 

l-^O 

2.  400 

132 

2  in?,  ! 

.57 

8.38 

5  75 

2,   ^1:1  *J 

211 

2,757 

148 

2.094  1 

I 

63 

8.28  1 

5.  7J 

2,310 

191 

2,  .507 

134 

2,  4,50 

£7 

8,24 

5.  -7 

2.438 

201 

2.039 

141 

2.  579 

60 

8.  24 

: ,  . , 

2.448 

"O  ' 

2,  050 

141 

2.  .589 

01 

b.24  ' 

2.  590 

214 

2,804 

150 

2,  740 

64 

8.28 

5,  77 

2  201 

183 

2.284 

128 

0    OXJ 

55 

8.  2.S 

5,79 

■J,  ..'1 

ls7 

2.  438 

131 

2.  382 

56 

8.  28 

,'   79 

2.  443 

2' 13 

2,046 

141 

2.  .5M 

62 

8.28 

5  79 

2.  ,"19 

2IU 

2.729 

148 

2.667 

62 

8.28 

*      5, 79 

2.  330 

195 

2.531 

138 

2,474 

57 

S,  '2S 

5  79 

2,011 

217 

2,828 

152 

2,763 

65 

8.28 

5,79 

2  3'^1 

197 

0     C-(^ 

13s 

2.519 

SB 

8.24 

5,  77 

2.  'i  i3 

21  7 

2.710 

145 

2,648 

62 

8.24 

5,77 

2.513 

2118 

2.721 

145 

2.  'AS 

63 

8.24 

I    i  , 

2.  G55 

220 

2.875 

154 

2  ^"9 

66 

8.24 

2  730 

OO'.^ 

2  9,59 

1.56 

2.  '^92 

67 

8.15 

5  7T 

2.M)U 

233 

3.  U93 

303 

3. 023 . 

70 

8.15 

5,  70 

2  894 

2:^(1 

3.130 

16.S 

3.  059 

71 

8,15 

5,  70 

3.010 

245 

3.255 

172 

3.  ls2 

73 

8.15 

5,  70 

2,707 

211 

2.918 

148 

2.  S.55 

63 

7.79 

.V4t5 

2  7S3 

217 

3,000 

152 

2.  935 

a5 

7  79 

.^   4  '.1 

2,  s39 

221 

3,000 

154 
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Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachuscUs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1962 
and  1964  Congress  passed  Revenue  Acts 
which  have  contributed  significantly  to 
our  effort  to  formulate  an  equitable  and 
workable  overall  tax  system. 

The  1964  Revenue  Act  in  particular 
has  had  tremendous  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy. By  reducing  our  income  taxe^  this 
year  by  $14  billion,  it  stimulated  vast 
iiicrcases  in  consumer  buying,  business 


investment,  and  helped  to  create  new 
jobs  throughout  our  economy. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
8371,  represents  the  next  logical  step  in 
the  development  of  the  kind  of  tax  sys- 
tem we  are  striving  for. 

H.R.  8371  calls  for  repeal  of  most  of 
our  selective  excise  taxes  and  the  gradual 
phasing  out  of  several  others. 

The  total  reduction  will  amount  to 
about  $4.8  billion — $3.5  billion  of  which 
will  go  into  effect  in  two  stages,  on  July  1, 
1965,  and  January  1,  1966. 

Many  of  these  taxes  originated  during 
wartime  and  thus  their  continuation  Is 
no  longer  necessary  to  our  economy. 


The  tax  cuts  and  revisions  proposed  by 
this  bill  will  move  us  closer  to  full  em- 
ployment by  stimulating  consumer  and 
business  purchasing  power.  They  will 
also  simplify  the  administration  of  the 
tax  law  and  result  in  a  more  just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

At  present  the  existing  selective  excises 
are  discriminatory  in  several  ways. 

They  are  regressive  in  their  impact. 
Those  who  spend  more  of  their  income 
on  consumer  goods — generally  in  t';ie 
lower  income  brackets — pay  the  largest 
portion  of  these  taxes. 

Producers  of  the  t.axed  products  a"s3 
bear  an  unfair.burden.  Sales  are  reduced 
by   the   higher   costs    and   consequently 
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jobs  and  incomes  in  those  industries  are 
correspondingly  reduced. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  selective  ex- 
cises are  on  items  used  in  business,  thus 
imoosing  arbitrary  tax  burdens  on  those 
firms  which  depend  on  taxed  items  for 
their  operations. 

In  the  long  run,  these  costs  are.  of 
course,  generally  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Several  of  the  excises  to  be  repealed, 
especially  the  retail  excises,  are  ex- 
tremely costly  taxes  to  collect  and  are 
burdensome  from  a  compliance  stand- 
point. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  many  of  our  excise  taxes  do  not  be- 
long in  a  permanent  tax  .system.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  agrees,  and  has  asked 
that  we  "end  an  unfair  burden  on  many 
businesses  and  workers  who  produce  the 
commodities  singled  out  for  excise  taxa- 
tion. "* 

We  have  seen  that  tax  reduction  stim- 
ulates the  economy  by  increasing  pur- 
chasing power.  The  bill  before  you 
would  go  beyond  this  major  objective  by 
simultaneously  eliminating  the  inequi- 
table bias  against  particular  products  and 
activities. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  8371  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Betts] 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
measure  providing  for  elimination  of  ex- 
cise taxes  is,  in  the  main,  long  overdue 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  It  will  have 
the  beneficial  effect  of  relieving  the 
small  businessman  from  the  burden  of 
complex  bookkeeping  as  a  tax  collector, 
and  it  will  remove  a  nuisance  in  many 
areas  which  the  customer  has  had  to  ac- 
cept for  many  years.  But  these  welcome 
benefits  must  be  accompanied  by  positive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  match  the  loss  in  revenue  by 
a  reduction  in  expenditures. 

Since  the  Ways  and  Means  Comihittee 
began  consideration  of  this  proposal, 
various  warnings  have  been  noted  about 
the  possible  effects  of  the  bill's  passage 
which  indicate  that  the  American  people 
are  serious  about  the  need  for  caution 
in  dealing  with  the  accompanying  reduc- 
tion in  revenue.  Only  last  Sunday  the 
New  York  Times  editorially  commented 
on  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Mills,  the  head  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  said: 

In  vie-A-  of  the  present  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  the  prospective  1966  deficit 
i.^  clearly  inflritionary.  We  do  not  consider 
it  prudent  to  make  a  .substp.ntial  cut  in 
Fed'T.a  revenues  under  t.vich  circun!SUiiicf..3 
v.ithout  iiccomp:-,!.viiig  action  to  reduce  '.he 
I'.ro.spective  deliclt . 

In  the  income  tax  reduction  proposal 
o[  1963-64  the  Democratic  administra- 
t.'in  and  speeches  by  its  supporters 
f.'iessed  the  fact  that  a  reduction  would 
s;.M'Cd  up  the  economy,  thereby  increas- 
ing revenue,  and  this  in  turn  would  lead 
t  J  a  balanced  budget  and  payments  on 
th.-  national  debt.  I  have  not  heard  any 
.su'-h  encouraging  statements  in  connec- 
tion v.ith  this  bill. 

However,    in    a    publicized    letter    to 
Chairman  Mills  on  May  25,   196-5,  the 


President  promised  a  "'strong  determina- 
tion to  hold  Federal  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  reasonable  level."  J^nd,  he  fur- 
ther said:  I 

The  Federal  budget  should  continue  to 
be  one  which  will  allow  us  to  6ave  where  we 
can  in  order  to  spend  where  we  mu.st. 

But,  "reasonable  levels"  as  well  as  sav- 
ing "Where  we  can"  and  spending  "where 
we  must"  are  relative  terms  and  are  sub- 
ject to  differing  opinions  a.s  to  what  they 
mean  in  dollars.  I  think  v.e  would  all 
have  been  happier  if  the  Pre.-ident  had 
flatly  promised  to  reduce  spending  and 
balance  the  budget. 

Second.  I  trust  that  a  tax  reduction 
will  not  be  a  signal  for  price  increases. 
To  me  this  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
the  American  people.  They  have  been 
long  suffering  with  excise  taxc?  and  the 
consumer  deserves  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
peal to  the  fullest. 

It  was  reassuring  to  note  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  last  Saturday— May  29. 
1065— that  Sears,  Roebuck  and  other 
companies  have  definitely  promised  to 
pass  these  tax  savings  on  to  the  con- 
stmier.  I  hope  that  all  merchants  will 
follow  this  example. 

At  this  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  rush  to  increase  wages. 
Reduced  taxes,  a  Federal  deficit,  and 
higher  wages  are  three  horses  of  inflation 
that  could  start  a  stampede  and  spell 
trouble  for  the  economy.  Support  of 
this  bill  must  be  accompatiicd  by  a  rec- 
ognition of  our  solemn  duty  to  hold  the 
line  on  these  three  fronts— Government 
spending,  prices,  and  wages. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  CollierI. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  before  the  Houfc  today  is  in- 
deed belated  but,  as  the  saying  goes, 
what  is  worth  having  is  worth  waiting 
for.  For  the  several  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congrofs.  and  I  know 
that  this  anplics  to  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  todny.  I  have  oftcred  legislation 
dealing  with  the  removal  of  wartime  and 
other  miscellaneous  exci.se  taxes  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

A  year  ago  the  Republicans  proposed 
the  repeal  of  several  of  tlie  excise  taxes 
paid  by  consumers  in  a  recommittal  mo- 
tion on  the  exci.se  tax  extension  bill. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  there  was  al- 
most party  line  oppor^itiom  to  taking  the 
action  v.-hich  we  are  no\«  wisely  taking 
today.  I 

I  am  particularly  pleaid  that  we  are 
moving  to  systematically'  phase  out  the 
tax  on  telephone  service.  Interestingly 
enough,  polls  show  that  this  has  been 
the  most  unpopular  tax  un  services  re- 
quired by  the  general  p[ublic.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  people: in  my  own  dis- 
trict reflected  this  sentiment  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  I  distributed  several 
weeks  ago. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  tfcat  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  tax  moneys  saved  by 
the  average  American  under  this  legis- 
lation will  move  into  the  economic  main- 
.stream  of  the  country,  isarticularly  as  it 
applies  to  the  everyday  consumer  goods 
wiiere  the  savings  will  be  on  over-the- 
counter  sales  and  will  be  (nore  significant 
to  the  lower  income  families  than  others. 


At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that 
reducing  Federal  revenues  by  $4.8  bil- 
lion, as  this  act  will  do,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  prudence  in  the  spending  habits 
of  this  Congress  in  particular  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  general.  Only 
if  such  restraint  is  applied  will  the  effects 
of  this  legislation  be  meaningful. 

For  the  imrpose  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  bill,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  while  I  wholeheartedly  favor  it. 
I  believe  that,  the  committee  has  erred 
in  not  making  the  repeal  and  reductions 
on  certain  household  goods  and  business 
machines  retroactive  to  the  May  14  date 
as  is  applied,  for  example,  to  air  condi- 
tioners. As  a  result.  I  believe  June  may 
be  a  slow  month  from  the  standpoint  of 
sales  for  many  retail  stores  in  the  appli- 
ance business  unless  the  other  body 
moves  toward  making  these  changes. 
And  even  if  they  do,  the  impact  of  the 
announced  effective  dates  will  still  be 
felt,  though  not  as  heavily  as  it  other- 
wise would. 

In  the  area  of  the  removal  of  taxes 
upon  lubricating  oils  as  it  applies  to  use 
in  the  automotive  field,  I  believe  that  the 
intent  of  the  committee  should  be  clari- 
fied to  the  extent  that  we  specifically 
state  that  any  remaining  taxes  levied 
upon  lubricating  oils  continue  to  exempt 
the  re-refined  products.  It  might  even  be 
well  to  recommend  that  the  other  body 
clnrify  this  point  in  their  version  of  this 
legislation  by  .stating  that  re-refiners  of 
lubricating  oils  are  not,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  to  be  defined  as  producers  or 
manufacturers. 

In  general,  however,  I  think  that  the 
committee,  under  the  usual  competent 
and  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  has  written  an  excellent 
bill  and  legislation  which  will  certainly  be 
among  the  most  sinnificant  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  fi-_'lightcd  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reaffirm  my  position  in  favor  of 
the  long-await€d  excise  tax  reductions 
provided  by  the  Exci.se  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1965. 

Last  year,  I  .supported  the  Republican 
proposal  to  recommit  the  excise  tax  bill 
which  would  have  repealed  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  jewelry,  toilet  articles, 
luggage,  handbags,  and  furs.  These 
taxes  are  severely  burdensome  for  the 
small  retailer,  discriminate  against  those 
consumers  who  must  buy  the  tnxable 
items,  and  do  not  produce  revi  nue  coni- 
mensurote  with  high  compliarce  and  ad- 
ministrative costs:  therefore,  it  was  my 
opinion,  these  taxes  should  have  been  re- 
duced at  that  time.  The  rcc.rmmittal 
motion,  however,  was  d(  fen  ted  on  a  party 
line  vote  and  the  administrations  bill  ex- 
tended the  10-percent  retailers  tax  on 
these  selected  items  another  year  . 

Early  in  this  session.  Republicans  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  immediate  action 
to  reduce  luxury  taxes,  and  many  Re- 
publicans spon.soicd  pertinent  legisla- 
tion. Such  luxury  taxes  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  cxciso  taxes  on  jewelry,  luggage, 
furs,  and  toilet  preparations,  telephone 
service  tax.  and  manufacturers  taxes  on 
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household  appliances  and  automobiles. 
L".rfrely  enacted  as  emergency  wartime 
nieasures  to  provide  additional  revenue 
and  to  make  resources  available  for  the 
\vartime  effort  these  taxes  have  out- 
lived their  initial  purpose  and  remain 
as  selective  and  burdensome  taxes. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 
small  retailers,  jewelers,  who  ask  for  re- 
lief from  the  retailers  tax.  Many  con- 
.stitucnts  opposed  to  the  10-pcrcent  tax 
on  locdl  telephone  service  have  written. 
While  they  are  aware  this  tax  v.as  im- 
posed to  take  the  prcs-sure  off  the  com- 
munication system  during  wartime, 
many  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  de- 
layed repeal  of  the  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice, the  only  service  tax  on  utilities. 

Sriiall  retailers  must  contend  with 
problems  of  collecting  retailers  taxes  and 
of  filling  out  more  Government  foims  to 
reix)rt  them.  Too.  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  the  taxable  items  from  the 
nontaxable  items.  For  example,  sham- 
po!J  for  tinting  is  taxable;  shampoo  for 
cleansing  is  not.  Cold  cream,  after- 
shave lotion,  and  rouge,  are  taxable,  but 
shaving  cream,  bobby  pins,  and  powder 
puffs  are  not.  And  yet,  the  retailer  is 
liable  to  the  Government  for  the  retailers 
tax  on  taxable  items  sold. 

Often  taxable  products  are  in  close 
competition  with  nontaxable  products. 
When  one  product  is  subject  to  a  tax 
of  10  percent  v.hile  competing  products 
are  exempt,  discrimination  against  the 
manufacturers  and  retailers  of  taxable 
products  is  serious.  Examples  of  closely 
competing  products,  some  of  v.hich  arc 
taxable,  while  others  are  not,  best  illus- 
trate this  di!^^ crimination  allowed  under 
piTsent  tax  law:  fur  coats,  air  condi- 
tioners, automobiles,  and  electric  dish- 
\va.*crs  are  taxable;  woolen  and  imita- 
tion fur  coats,  industrial  fans,  house 
trailer.';,  and  electric  washing  machines 
are  nontaxable.  Manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers of  .t^uch  taxable  items  must  con- 
tend with  consumer  preference  for  non- 
taxable items. 

Selective  excise  taxes  also  dircrim'nate 
ngainst  the  consumer  and  place  dispro- 
portionate tax  burdens  on  those  con- 
sumers who  purchase  taxable  items.  The 
retailers  taxes  are  directed  primarily 
again.st  women  who  are  major  purchasers 
and  u.<ers  of  items  subject  to  retailers 
taxes— toilet  articles,  liandbags,  jewelry, 
and  furs.  It  can  be  argued  the  manu- 
facturers tax  en  automobiles  is  a  tax  on 
a  particular  kind  of  transportation  which 
for  many  is  a  necessity.  The  telephcne 
service  tax  discriminates  against  those 
ijusines.smen  who  must  use  tlie  service 
extensively  for  business  purposes. 

Also  significant  is  the  relatively  hea\->' 
burden  these  excise  taxes  place  on  the 
lower-income  groups.  The  excise  taxes 
the  lovvcr  and  middle-income  groups 
must  pay  for  telephone  service;  house- 
hold appliances,  such  as  refrigerators, 
water  heaters,  now  necessary  for  modern, 
healthful  living;  and  automobiles,  ab- 
sorb a  larger  proportion  of  their  incomes 
the  lower  their  incomes  are.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  rural  areas  it  costs  more  to 
provide  telephone  service  than  in  urban 
3feas,  and  yet  incomes  tend  to  be  lower. 
•-Uch  taxes  on  items  and  services  of 
necessity  which  place  disproportionate 


burdens  on  consumers,  would  be  elimi- 
nated as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  would  eliminate  either  out- 
right or  on  a  scheduled  basis  all  those 
selective  excise  taxes  which  do  not  fall 
into  the  category  of,  first,  users'  taxes, 
that  is,  tho.se  who  use  a  certain  gov- 
ernment service  or  benefit  from  it  help 
pay  the  cost  of  the  service  through  taxes; 
or  second,  regulatory  t.ixes,  such  as  those 
on  marihuana,  opium,  and  gambling:  or 
third,  sumptuary  taxes,  such  as  those  on 
alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Thus,  H.R.  8371,  includes  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  jewelry,  luggage,  toilet 
preparations,  furs,  household  appli- 
ances— refrigerators,  freezers — electric, 
gas,  and  oil  appliances,  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets,  sporting  goods,  photographic 
equipment,  business  machines,  and  musi- 
cal instruments.  It  provides  for  gradual 
repeal  of  excise  tax  on  telephone  services 
and  passenger  automobiles  by  1969. 

If  enacted,  th^s  bill,  H.R.  8371,  v.'ould 
effect  long-overdue  adjustments  in  the 
existing  excise  tax  structure.  It  v/ould 
largely  correct  the  disproportionate  ex- 
cise tax  burdens  placed  on  certain  con- 
sumers, retailers,  and  manufacturers 
and  would  substantially  improve  the 
fairness  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  struc- 
ture. Such  inea.uities  and  discrimina- 
tion can  simply  no  longer  be  justified  and 
should  be  eliminated  without  delay. 
Therefore,  I  heartily  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  8371,  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
196.5. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  question  that  reductions  of  excise 
taxes  as  recommended  in  H.R.  8371  are 
long  overdue.  The  American  consumer 
and  the  merchant  are  entitled  to  relief 
from  these  levies,  many  of  which  were 
emergency  tax  measures  enacted  during 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  war. 

A  year  ago  I  supported  Republican  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  gradual  reduction  or 
elimination  of  many  of  these  excise  taxes. 
In  this  Congress  I  have  joined  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  repeal  many  of  the 
excise  taxes.  I  am  gratified  to  note  that 
many  of  my  proposals  including  grad- 
ual repeal  of  the  tax  on  communications 
services  and  repeal  of  retailers'  excise 
taxes  on  jewelry,  toilet  preparations,  furs, 
luggage,  handbangs,  and  so  forth,  are 
included  in  this  bill. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  cintinue  to 
work  to  relieve  the  tnx  burdens  upon 
the  American  citizen.  But  tax  reduction 
mu.-^t  be  cccompar.ied  by  spending  re- 
straints. The  Federal  Government  can 
not  go  on  indefinitely  spending  more 
money  than  it  takes  in.  The  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  a  joint  rc- 
spon.sibility  to  keep  Federal  spending 
within  the  ?99.7  billion  requested  for 
fiscal  1966.  or  these  reductions  in  taxes 
may  set  off  spiraling  inflation,  further 
decreasing  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
putting  in  peril  the  future  of  those  citi- 
zens who  depend  on  pensions  and  fixed 
income  to  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  passage 
of  this  bill.    But  as  we  debate  the  merits 


of  tax  relief  through  elimination  of  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  another  bill  calling  for 
another  in  a  long  line  of  increases  in 
the  Federal  debt  ceihng  is  waiting  for 
House  consideration  this  week. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  im- 
mediate restraints  be  placed  upon  do- 
mestic spending  by  the  administration. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  1967  at  the  very 
latest.  Unless  these  objectives  can  ba 
achieved  in  the  near  future,  the  benefits 
of  the  tax  reduction  we  vote  today  will 
be  lost  in  economic  chaos. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairaian.  v.-ill 
tlie  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .':upport  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  H.R. 
8371,  which  will  reduce  excise  taxes — 
many  of  them  wartime  taxes  which 
should  have  been  eliminated  years  ago. 
Many  small  businessmen  who  have  oper- 
ated their  businesses  by  day  and  served 
as  bookkeepers  and  tax  collectors  for 
Uncle  Sam  by  night  will  be  able  to 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves — if  we  are 
to  cut  taxes  by  nearly  S4  billion,  we  must 
do  one  of  three  things — add  it  to  the 
debt,  find  new  sources  of  revenue  to 
make  up  the  losses,  or  reduce  spending. 
If  v.e  are  to  add  it  to  the  debt,  then  v.-e 
charge  it  to  future  generations.  If  v.-e 
seek  new  sources  of  revenue  or  incrca?o 
others — then  we  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  will  take  the  honest  approach 
and  reduce  Federal  spending. 

The  administration  still  has  available 
around  $100  billion  in  unspent  author- 
izations provided  by  past  Congresses. 
This  year,  an  additional  $106  billion  of 
new  obligational  authorities  have  been 
requested— a  grand  total  of  approxi- 
mately S206  billion.  Next  week  we  will 
be  a^rked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  S329 
billion — and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  body  will  do  just  th?.t. 
Is  it  not  about  time  for  us  to  stop,  loo'.:, 
and  ponder?  Our  entire  spending  pro- 
gram must  be  revised  downward.  The 
President's  spending  budget  for  last  year 
has  been  too  high.  The  proposed  spend- 
ing budget  of  $99.7  billion  for  fiscal  1956 
is  still  too  high.  Let  us  cut  taxes,  but  let 
us  be  realistic  at  the  same  time.  Let  us 
cut  spending  accordingly.  It  sounds 
good  to  tell  the  American  people  that  by 
cutting  taxes,  people  will  have  more  to 
spend,  and  the  tax  less  will  be  recou'.^.'-d 
by  the  Government  through  the  rcru't- 
ing  increase  in  econom-'c  activity.  But 
llic  facts  show  that  the  increased  activ- 
ity docs  not  make  up  for  the  tax  losses. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  l;e  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Masta- 
chusetts  !Mr.  M.^.RTiNl. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu.sctts.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlcn;an  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Air. 
Chairman,  the  end  of  certain  Federal 
excise  taxes  is  now  near  at  hand. 

These  taxes  have  been  a  source  of 
much  concern  to  me  for  many  years. 
V\c  passed  most  of  them  in  wartime  to 
curtail  the  sale  of  luxury  item.s  and  to 
make  employment  easier  in  the  war  in- 
dustries. After  the  war  was  over,  we 
found  ourselves  unable  to  get  rid  of  them 
because  the  need  for  revenue  v\as  so 
great.  That  people  should  continue 
under  these  burdens  was  inequitable  and 
unjust. 

I  am  happy  that  their  end  is  near. 
There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for 
them  in  wartime-:  they  served  an  under- 
standable purpose.  There  has  been  no 
good  excuse  for  them  since  and  should 
have  been  repealed  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  for  those  of  us  in  New 
England,  excise  taxes  that  were  bad  for 
the  Nation  were  doubly  bad  for  us.  Most 
of  the  items  subject  to  this  pernicious 
tax  were  made  in  New  England,  and  the 
burden  fell  with  special  weight  upon  our 
industries. 

Jewelry,  silvei'ware,  and  plated  ware 
are  made  in  great  quantities  in  my  dis- 
trict. Forty-six  percent  of  all  the  em- 
ployees in  this  industry  in  the  Nation  live 
in  Massachusetts,  and  39  percent  of  all 
the  employees  making  costume  jewelry 
and  miscellaneous  notions.  More  than 
32  percent  of  the  American  watchmakers 
live  in  our  State.  These  industries  and 
these  workers  have  been  special  victims 
of  Federal  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  working 
for  many  years  to  free  them  from  this 
unfair  burden,  but  without  success.  The 
cry  has  always  been  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  spare  the  reve- 
nue, yet  we  seemed  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  relieve  other  industries  of 
burdens. 

But  I  am  happy  that  the  time  has  now 
come  to  do  justice.  Many  of  these  in- 
dustries in  Massachusetts  are  located  in 
areas  of  pei'sistent  unemployment.  This 
tax  relief  should  be  a  boon  to  those  areas. 
It  means  more  business  and  more  jobs. 
We  are  hopeful  that  this  tax  relief  will 
expand  the  sales  and  the  production  of 
the  many  items  now  manufactured  by 
our  New  England  craftsmen,  and  that 
this  expansion  of  output  will  be  good  for 
our  cities  and  towns,  good  for  our  work- 
ers, good  for  a  better  profit  in  these  man- 
ufacturing concerns,  and  eventually  good 
for  the  Federal  Government  itself,  which 
will  tax  this  additional  profit  and  this 
additional  income  to  employees. 

I  share  the  hope  of  everyone  who  has 
worked  for  the  pa.ssage  of  this  measure — 
that  it  v,-ill  be  good  for  the  economy  of 
the  country. 

The  bill  is  long  overdue,  and  I  support 
its  sneedy  passage. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
FEir.H.\N  1 . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  KeeI. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press   gratitude    to    Chairman    Wilbur 


Mills  for  his  leaderslup  aaid  foi-  the  far- 
siahted  action  of  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Hotise  in  favorably  reporting  H.R. 
8371— Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1965 — which  we  arc  now  considering. 
We  must  remember  the  Revenue  Act  of 
19G2  contributed  to  the  econ^'mic  licalth 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964— the  largest 
tax  reduction  in  U.S.  history ,  in  my 
humble  opinion — made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  more  than  $14  bil- 
lion increase  in  our  gross  nalional  prod- 
uct during  the  first  3  months  of  1965. 

This  effective  Icgislatirn  enabled  the 
American  people  to  siibrtnntially  in- 
crease their  purchasing  power  which,  in 
turn,  created  new  employment  for  our 
continually  expanding  population  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  measure  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering this  afternoon  will  enable  private 
industry,  including  the  small  business- 
man, to  expand  production  and  increase 
sales  by  the  simple  process  of  providing 
a  substantial  increase  in  purchasing 
power. 

This  measure  will  do  more  than  any 
other  single  proposed  domestic  legisla- 
tive measure — to  keep  America  moving 
forward. 

These  total  tax  reductions  as  rccom- 
'mended    will,    when    fully    effective    in 
1969,  amount  to  a  savings  of  .^4.8  billion 
annually. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  citizens  of  America  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  Chairman  Mills  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  their 
further  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
future,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  pass  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man trom  Illinois  I  Mr.  PindleyI. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
confused  about  the  tax  reduction  policies 
of  the  administration.  We  have  before 
us  this  bill  to  eliminate  some  exci.se 
taxes,  including  .some  that  are  hardly 
regressive  against  low-income  people.  I 
have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  chmination 
of  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  furs  and 
fur  coats  and  things  like  that.  That  tax 
certainly  does  not  present  a  problem  to 
low-income  people. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  to  elim- 
inate taxes  that  arc  actually  regressive 
in  character. 

But  at  the  very  same  time  that  we  are 
considering  a  bill  eliminating  a  10-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  a  luxury  item  like  furs, 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  v.e  are 
considering  a  bill  whicli  would  raise  to 
100-pcrcent  value  the  e>:cise  tax  on  proc- 
essors of  wheat  for  breaxl. 

If  wp  tran.slate  that  100-percent  exci.se 
tax  on  wheat  for  bread  into  its  effect  on 
the  retail  price  of  bread  the  increase 
comes  to  8  percent.  And  the  same  leg- 
islation before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture proposes  an  excise  tax  on  rice, 
which  is  a  popular  item  among  low- 
income  people.  WUnefses  estimate  this 
will  increase  the  retail  price  of  rice  for 
low-income  people  in  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  areas  of  Ne^i-  York  where  the 


item  is  very  popular,  by  50  percent  at  the 
retail  level. 

So  I  cannot  reconcile  the  administra- 
tion proposal  to  impose  a  regre.ssive  tax- 
on  v.heat  an.d  rice,  which  hits  the  poor- 
people,  with  the  bill  now  before  us  which 
would  eliminate  a  luxury  tax,  like  the 
10-pcrcent  excise  tax  on  furs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  anybody  who  could  shed  some  light  on 
why  this  inconsistency  exists. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Cltairnian 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlic  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AIacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wi.sli  someone  had  risen  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois.  I  cannot  do  so.  But  by  reason  oJ 
the  gentleman's  knowledge  of  matters 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  on 
July  1  of  this  year  the  existing  bread 
tax  is  poing  to  be  increased  by  order  cf 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

I  am  advised  by  a  constituent  of  mir.e, 
knowledgeable  in  this  field,  that  the  tax 
on  v.heat,  as  he  puts  it.  is  being  raised 
July  1  from  70  to  75  cents  per  bushel 
on  eveiy  bushel  ground  for  domestic  hu- 
man consumption;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  And 
the  bill  now  before  our  committee  would 
raise  this  figure  to  $1.25  per  bushel  fc: 
each  succeeding  year,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  market  value  of  wheat  today 
So  it  is  a  100-percent  excise  tax  on  whest 
for  bread. 

To  me,  that  is  a  poverty  program  in 
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reverse. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  RoncalioI. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  Ho'.v- 
evcr,  I  v.ould  like  to  speak  a  word  of  cau- 
tion, because  it  has  been  my  experience 
in  these  matters  that  upon  the  repeal  cf 
a  tax  such  as  this  several  years  ago 
v.-hich  many  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, only  a  relatively  few  entrepre- 
neurs passed  the  supposed  tax  reduction 
on  to  the  con.sumer. 

Here,  the  purpose  of  the  tax  repeal  is 
to  pa.ss  the  savincs  on  to  the  consumer, 
and  thus  reduce  the  living  cost  index. 
This  will  result  only  if  this  tax  cut  is  not 
camouflaged  or  carried  on  as  some  type 
of  price  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  continuing  vigor- 
ous economy  requires  prudent  taxation 
that  provides  adequate  revenue  without 
lowering  the  vital  incentives  for  profit. 
When  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a 
tax  or  series  of  taxes,  such  as  the  excise 
taxes  we  are  discussing  today,  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  then  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  vigorous  economy 
to  reduce  them. 

This  reduction  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  gradual  program  that  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  severe  disruptions  that 
follow  abrupt  change. 

On  February  23.  I  introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
communication  sei-\'ices.  a  tax  impo-sea 
during  the  depression  as  an  emergency 
revenue  producer.  This  tax.  raised  dui- 
ing  World  War  II,  has  remained  in  ei" 


feci    even    though    it    was    originally 
termed  temporary. 

Pkesident  Johnson's  May  17  message 
calling  for  graduated  cuts  of  almost  $4 
bilUon  in  existing  levies,  will  eliminate 
thla  communications  tax  and  other  war- 
time excise  taxes  in  a  well-advised  move 
to  $pur  our  economic  growth  and  ap- 
proach full  employment. 

T^is  bill  will  pour  more  dollars  into 
our'  economy,  giving  consumers  the 
me^ns  to  purchase  more  goods  and 
services  than  ever  before.  The  resulting 
upsurge  in  business  will  provide  greater 
enliiiloyment  opportunities,  contributing 
to  tihe  gross  national  product. 

liam  happy  to  announce  my  support 
for  this  prudent  measure.  I  am  also 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  at  this  time.  I  now 
witness  twice  in  my  short  term  here,  the 
great  legislative  generalship  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and' Means,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
f roih  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1 . 

lAr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  this  bill, 
justj  as  proud  as  I  was  of  the  medicare 
bill !  and  am  proud  of  these  great  steps 
for\i'ard  in  what  I  perceive  to  be  good 
government.  This  bill  is  fair  to  all;  to 
thoie  persons  who  buy  furs  and  jewels 
and!  to  those  persons  who  buy  bread  as 
well  It  will  benefit  every  segment  of 
our  i  economy. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
maa.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
constune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which  is 
before  the  House  today,  representing  a 
corrBprehensive  overhaul  of  our  Federal 
excipe  tax  structure  is  sound  and 
Should  be  enacted.  I  am  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  it  is 
my  Jiope  that  after  it  passes  the  House 
tod^y,  it  will  be  speedily  considered  by 
the  bther  body  so  that  these  long-needed 
revisions  can  go  into  effect  as  soon  as 
scheduled. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Hon- 
oraljle  Wilbur  Mills,  has  already  ex- 
plaihed  broadly  the  reasoning  behind 
the  bill  and  the  overall  provisions  which 
it  contains.  I  will  not  undertake  to  re- 
peat what  he  has  said. 

However,  there  is  one  category  of  taxes 
whiih  this  bill  repeals  to  which  I  wish 
to  address  myself  briefly.  The  bill  re- 
peals the  four  categories  of  so-called  re- 
tail ]  excises.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
laucjable  parts  of  this  legislation  because 
thesle  retail  excises  are  regressive,  they 
constitute  a  nuisance  not  only  for  the 
taxpayer  but  for  the  businessman  in 
maiiy  instances,  they  are  difficult  to  ad- 
minister in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
and  they  affect  an  extremely  large  num- 
ber of  taxpayers.  I  am  advised  there 
are  lOver  300.000  businesses  paying  these 
taxes.  There  are  many  thousands  out 
of  this  total  located  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  in  mv  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

\\(hcre  the  taxable  items  are  small  in 
valiie  and  the  number  of  unit  sales  per 
day:  is  large,  as  is  ti-ue  of  toilet  prepara- 
tionls  and  costume  jeweli-y,  the  possi- 
bilitjy  of  clerical  mistakes  in  the  record- 
ing of  tax  for  individual  sales  can  be  rel- 
atively high,  and  the  nuisance  of  having 
to  keep  up  with  and  mark  thousands  of 


items  with  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  tax,  ranging  from  less  than  1  cent  up 
to  5  cents  or  so,  makes  this  type  of  tax 
an  unreasonable  and  regressive  one. 

Another  possible  source  of  error  and 
confusion  is  the  determination  of  which 
items  are  taxable.  I  recall  one  particu- 
lar case  drawn  to  my  attention  from  my 
own  district  which  involved  an  attempt 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  im- 
pose the  jewelry  tax  on  5  and  10  cent 
trinkets  sold  in  plastic  capsules  to  chil- 
dren in  vending  machines  on  legs  about 
1  foot  high  suitable  only  for  children  to 
pull  the  lever.  The  tax  on  a  5-cent 
item,  of  course,  runs  to  about  5  mills. 
This  shows  the  preposterous  problems 
wiiich  are  presented  to  taxpayers  and  to 
businessmen  in  trying  to  apply  a  tax  of 
this  nature. 

Moreover,  jewelry  stores  often  carry 
nontaxable  glassware  and  bric-a-brac. 
Taxable  and  nontaxable  items  must  be 
identified  to  achieve  correct  recording  of 
the  tax  due.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
fact  that  a  tax  exists  on  a  given  piece  of 
silverware,  for  example,  but  does  not 
exist  on  a  given  piece  of  glassware  may 
influence  the  taxpayer  to  purchase  the 
nontaxable  item  when  in  fact  he  would 
prefer  to  purchase  the  other  item.  This, 
therefore,  creates  problems  not  only  for 
the  businessman  but  for  the  taxpayer. 

Another  type  of  problem  is  that  which 
is  confronted  by  furriers.  Fur  coats  are 
taxable ;  cloth  coats  of  a  more  expensive 
variety  are  nontaxable.  All  kinds  of 
problems  are  encountered  in  ti-j'ing  to 
determine  at  what  point  a  cloth  coat 
with  fur  collar  or  cuffs  is  taxable  or  non- 
taxable. Furriers  also  have  to  make  a 
cost  breakdown  in  some  repair  work  be- 
cause part  of  the  work  can  be  taxable 
and  part  tax  free.  If  the  repair  job  in- 
cludes the  making  of  a  sleeve,  cuff,  collar 
or  lapel,  the  cost  of  this  part  of  the  work 
is  taxable  because  it  is  considered  the 
production  of  an  "article"  made  of  fur. 
Replacement  of  a  worn  patch,  however, 
is  not  considered  to  be  taxable.  This 
has  led  to  problems  and  considerable  dif- 
ficulty both  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  certainly  for  the  business- 
men and  the  taxpayers. 

I  could  continue  in  this  area  with  a 
long  list  of  incredibly  difficult  problems 
in  administration  and  appliance  which 
have  evolved  over  the  years  that  these 
taxes  have  been  in  existence. 

I  am  confident  that  repeal  of  the  re- 
tailers excises  will  particularly  benefit 
and  be  appreciated  by  our  friends  of  the 
fairer  sex  who  have  long  maintained 
that  taxation  of  handbags  and  cosmetics 
is  a  special  burden  on  basic  items  of 
dress  and  personal  appearance.  In  ad- 
dition, consumer  expenditure  studies 
show  that  expenditures  for  toilet  prepa- 
rations are  regressive  because  those  con- 
sumers at  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
scale  spend  a  higher  proportion  of  their 
income  on  these  products  than  those 
with  above-average  incomes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  special 
mention  of  the  importance  of  repealing 
the  consumer  excise  taxes,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
other  pix)visions  of  the  bill  which  will  re- 
peal excise  taxes  on  a  long  list  of  the 
selected,  regressive  excises.  The  tax  on 
refrigerators,  on  air  conditioners,  on  au- 


tomobiles, on  television  and  radio  sets, 
and  so  forth,  is  a  tax  which  bears  un- 
duly heavily  on  the  lower  income  groups. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
this  sound  and  beneficial  legislation.  It 
is  another  step  in  the  revision  of  our  tax 
structure.  It  is  commendable  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consmne  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  8371,  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
burdensome  wartime  excise  taxes  in  the 
total  amount  of  $4,800  million  over  the 
next  4  years.  As  my  good  friend  and 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  pointed  out  in  his 
report,  this  excise  tax  reduction  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  our 
Federal  excise  tax  structure.  The  pres- 
ent excise  taxes,  for  the  most  part,  were 
initially  levied  as  emergency  taxes;  yet 
the  American  people  were  left  with  these 
burdensome  taxes  for  too  many  years. 

As  a  former  automobile  dealer,  I  know 
of  the  tremendous  economic  impact  the 
reduction  of  -excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
will  have  in  stimulating  the  economy. 
The  reduction  of  taxes  on  many  other 
consumer  items,  such  as  refrigerators, 
electric,  gas.  and  oil  appliances,  radio  and 
television  sets,  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  ar- 
ticles, luggage,  handbags,  and  other 
items  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  and  again,  I  repeat,  will 
have  a  tremendous  economic  impact  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 

buying  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  leters  from  constituents  who  are 
vitally  concerned  about  these  taxes  and 
I  know  they  will  sing  the  praises  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Congress,  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  the  President  for  this  bold 
move.  The  economic  shackles  are  now 
being  lifted  to  a  great  degree  from  the 
American  consumer.  I  want  to  personal- 
ly thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  MiLLsl  and  every  member  of  his 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  bringing  out  this  great  bill. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  measure  overwhelmingly.  I  hope  it 
will  reach  the  President's  desk  by  the 
end  of  this  month  so  that  the  July  date 
of  repeal  can  become  effective. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  I  Mr.  BrcyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  this  bill  provides  for  an  ulti- 
mate repeal  of  approximately  $4.8  bil- 
lion in  Federal  excise  taxes.  Most  of 
these  taxes  are  repealed  entirely  effec- 
tive July  1.  1965,  and  JanuaiT  1.  1966. 
However,  repeal  of  the  tax  on  local  tele- 
phone service  and  on  automobiles  is 
spread  over  a  longer  period  in  order  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  industry  and 
on  the  Federal  revenues.  If  this  bill  is 
enacted,  the  remaining  Federal  excise 
taxes  will  consist  of  the  so-called  "sump- 
tuary"   taxes    applicable    to    alcoholic 
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beverages  and  tobacco  products,  the 
taxes  -which  are  levied  on  account  of 
special  services  or  facilities  supplied  by 
the  Government — that  is  the  so-called 
mc"  taxes — and  the  taxes  which  are 
purely  regulatory  in  nature  on  gambling 
devices,   cei-tain  fii-earms,  and  the  like. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  far-reaching  bill. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  raise  revenues  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  on  the  production  or  sale  of 
goods,  the  system  which  this  bill  will 
repeal  was  poorly  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  hodgepodge  of  discrimi- 
natory taxes  which  grew  out  of  three 
wars  and  a  great  depression. 

Many  of  these  excise  taxes  were  first 
resorted  to  in  1917  and  were  designed  not 
only  to  raise  revenue  for  the  First  World 

War,  but  to  reduce  "extravagance."  Fol- 
lowing that  war,  many  of  the  exci.se  taxes 
wei-e  repealed.  New  taxes  were  enacted 
in  1932  when  revenues  from  income  taxes 
fell  off  due  to  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  Even  then,  the  excises  were  re- 
garded "as  a  temporary  measure  to  last 
only  during  the  present  emergency." 

Before  the  depression  excises  could  be 
repealed,  we  were  faced  with  the  Second 
World  War.  Rates  were  raised  and  new 
excises  were  enacted,  not  only  to  raise 
revenue,  but  to  discoiu^age  certain  ac- 
tivities which  did  not  contribute  to  the 
war  effort. 

Again,  these  taxes  were  regarded  as 
"purely  temporary*'  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency.  Although  so  regarded, 
it  was  not  until  March  31,  1954,  before 
any  substfintial  reduction  was  made  in 
the  wartime  excise  taxes.  Most  rates 
were  reduced  by  about  one-half  in  1954, 
leaving  an  excise  tax  structure  with  rates 
ranging  from  5  to  20  percent,  some  at 
retail  and  others  at  the  manufacture 
level,  applying  to  selective  products  and 
services.  This  selectivity  in  itself  cre- 
ated a  discriminatory  tax  system. 

The  Republicans  have  long  favored  re- 
form or  elimination  of  our  excise  tax 
structure.  Many  of  these  taxes  are  re- 
gressive and  discriminatory,  producing 
undesirable  economic  effects,  and  impos- 
ing severe  administrative  burdens  not 
justified  by  the  revenue  yield. 

Taxes  based  on  consumption  are  re- 
gressive, since  moderate  and  low  income 
families  must  spend  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  income  on  consumption  than 
more  affluent  families.  Items  subject  to 
tax  are  consumed  by  all  families,  and  in- 
clude such  basic  essentials  as  pens,  light 
bulbs,  matches,  handbags,  toilet  prep- 
arations, musical  instruments,  phono- 
graphs, radio,  and  television  sets. 

Taxes  imposed  on  the  manufacturers 
sales  price  are  further  increased  through 
percentage  markups  in  the  distribution 
channels  before  reaching  the  consumer. 

Excise  taxes  can  disrupt  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  a  free  enterprise  economy 
by  exerting  an  influence  on  resource  al- 
location, job  creation,  and  consumer 
preference  unrelated  to  the  underl3.'ing 
economic  and  social  facts. 

Excise  taxes  retarded  the  technologi- 
cal growth  so  vital  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic health. 

Another  objection  to  these  taxes,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  is  the  interrelated  problem  of 
dLscrimJnation  and  compliance. 


A  tax  applies  to  aftershave  lotion,  but 
not  to  shaving  cream — unless  the  shav- 
ing cream  is  advertised  as  having  a 
soothing  efifect.  No  tax  is  imposed  on 
shampoos  in  general,  but  a  ^lampoo  do- 
signed  to  "tint  as  it  waslK'.'~>"  will  be 
taxed.  The  individual  buyin?;  a  furni- 
ture type  high  fidelity  ."^ot  will  be  buying 
a  taxed  product,  but  the  individual  buy- 
ing an  expensive  set  of  components  pays 
no  tax.  Taxes  are  apiilied  t-O  some  bu -i- 
ness  machines  and  not  otliers,  and  the 
distinctions  often  make  l:ttilc  economic 
sense.  Tl:e  difficulty  of  dl-^tin^uishing 
between  taxable  and  nont?,xtible  items  is 
compounded  by  rapidly  chanrrinrj  prod- 
ucts and  swift  techno! o;-;i"al  advances. 
After  the  relevant  distinctiotis  have  been 
made,  sales  records  relating  to  a  variety 

of  products— products  oricii  involving  a 
small  purchase  price  and  If.rac  volume 
sales — must  be  maintained.  The  net 
economic  loss  may  exceed  the  tax  rev- 
enue realized  in  many  cases. 

If  we  take  up  these  taxes  by  item  and 
by  category,  I  think  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  say  to  themselves  that  tlic 
action  we  are  taking  today  is  lon;j'  over- 
due. Frankly.  I  think  we  will  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  why  v.  e  v.-nitcd  so  long 
to  repeal  the  bulk  of  thc-^e  taxes. 

The  first  category  of  taxes  which  v.e 
are  repealing,  and  certainly  tlie  most 
onerous,  are  the  retailers  excise  taxes. 
These  taxes  produce  about  $500  million 
in  revenue,  collected  by  adding  10  percent 
to  the  sales  price  of  a  myriad  of  articles 
sold  by  the  local  druggist,  clothier, 
jeweler,  and  other  merchants. 

This  tax  was  directed — Uiadvcitetilly 
I  am  sure — against  the  very  products 
which  are  most  frequently  purchased 
for  and  by  our  ladies.  The  toilet  prep- 
arations which  the  ladies  use.  Their 
handbags.  The  articles  of  adornment — 
and  I  do  not  mean  the  Tiffany  bracelet, 
but  any  costume  jewelry,  piii.  brooch,  or 
clip  which  may  be  sold  over  the  counter 
of  the  neighborhood  variety  store. 

The  retailers  excise  taxes  were  strictly 
an  emergency  measure,  adopted  in  1941 
in  order  to  discourage  the  u.se  of  the  so- 
called  "luxuries."  Not  only  are  these 
taxes  directed  particularly  against  the 
women,  since  there  are  no  other  com- 
parable Federal  sales  taxes,  tlie  taxes 
likewise  discriminate  against  the  items 
being  taxed  at  the  retail  level.  The  Re- 
publicans have  long  recognized  that 
these  taxes  were  a  "nuisance"  and  should 
be  repealed  at  the  earlie.st  possible  date. 
In  fact,  it  v.as  a  Republican  Con;  ress  in 
1954  that  reduced  these  taxes  from  the 
wartime  rate  of  20  percent  to  tlic  cxi:  t- 
ing  rate  of  10  pei-ceiit. 

In  the  last  Congress,  when  v.e  had  up 
the  extension  of  the  expiring  wartime 
excise  tax  rates,  the  Republicans  pro- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  retailer."-  excLse 
taxes  in  our  motion  to  rcoommit.  Our 
motion  to  recommit  soundr-d  the  death 
knell  for  these  taxes.  That  motion  lo.st 
by  a  mere  12  votes.  I  am  suj-e  that  it 
became  evident  at  that  time  that  the  re- 
tailers excise  taxes  would  not  survive  an- 
other excise  tax  extension  bill.  It  is  for 
that  reason  particularly  thfit  I  am  most 
happy  to  be  able  to  supiiort  this  bill. 
It  recognizes  and  reaffirms  all  that  we 


said  about  the  retailers  excise  taxes  a 
year  ago. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  repeal  mo.st 
of  the  manufacturers  excise  taxes,  ex- 
cept for  the  so-called  "sxm^ptuary"  or 
"regulatoiT"  taxes.  Again,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  justification  for  selecting  the  spe- 
cific items  which  are  made  subject  to 
a  manufacturers  excise  tax,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  tax 
on  "btisincES  niaciiincs."  This  tax  ap- 
plies to  a  v.idc  variety  of  items  which 
arc  specifically  enumerated  in  the  .stat- 
ute. It  applies  to  the  pencil  sharpener, 
the  postage  meter,  not  only  the  business 
typewriter  but  the  portable  typewriter 
v.hich  is  used  as  a  ."yraduation  gift,  to  the 
adding  machine,  and  to  most  of  the  itcm-s 

which  v;ere  found  in  the  business  office 
at  the  time  that  the  tax  was  enacted. 
Ilov.cvcr.  because  the  computer  v. as  un- 
known at  that  time,  the  tax  on  business 
machine,  docs  not  apply  to  the  computer 
cr  data  processing  equipment  which  has 
re-.olutionized  business  practices.  In 
thi.';  case,  we  were  taxing  multitudinous 
small  items  while  the  costliest  business 
machine  of  all  remained  untaxed.  Un- 
less v.e  Vvcre  prepared  to  tax  progress — 
the  data-processing  system — it  made  no 
sense  to  tax  business  machines.  I  cer- 
tainly V.  ould  not  recommend  that  we  levy 
any  tax  in  this  field. 

Other  maimfacturers  excise  taxes  were 
levied  on  domestic  appliances  such  as 
the  refrigerator,  the  stove,  and  washing 
macliine  used  by  the  hotisewife.  At  one 
time,  it  may  have  been  justified  as  a 
part  of  the  war  effort,  to  discourage  the 
use  of  the  materials  and  manpower 
which  went  into  the  production  of  these 
items.  That  day  has  long  passed.  I  see 
no  reason  for  taxing  the  housewife's 
kitchen. 

Other  manufactiuers  excise  taxes  fell 
in  the  "nuisance"  category.  A  tax  was 
levied  on  electric  light  bulbs,  fountain 
and  ballpoint  pens,  mechanical  pencils 
and  lighters.  Taken  together,  the  taxes 
did  not  produce  over  $60  million.  Wlicn 
we  are  dealing  with  Fedeial  revenues  of 
the  magnitude  of  $100  billion  amiually, 
selective  excise  taxes  which  produce  a 
fev.-  millions  of  revenue  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  any  basis  other  than  as  a  regula- 
tory measui-c. 

Of  all  the  manufacturers  excise  taxes, 
tlie  tax  on  passenger  cars  produces  the 
largest  revenue.  This  tax  will  produce 
almost  S2  billion  in  revenue.  While  it 
is  a  significant  part  of  our  revenue  sys- 
tem, tliis  docs  not  mean  that  it  is  a  good 
tax. 

An  aulomobile  today  is  jiist  as  much  a 
necessity  for  the  working  man  as  the 
shoes  on  his  feet  or  the  clothes  on  his 
back.  The  American  today  relics  most 
heavily  on  his  automobile  for  tran£ix>r- 
tation  to  and  from  his  job.  and  in  many 
cases  for  the  actual  earnin;;  of  his  liveli- 
hood. If  we  are  to  repeal  any  of  the 
Federal  excise  taxes,  it  is  e.sscntial  that 
we  repeal  that  tax  which  falls  as  a  bur- 
den on  our  means  of  transportation. 
We  are  a  mobile  society.  We  should  en- 
courage the  production  of  automobiles 
and  not  penalize  their  production  by  a 
selective  excise  tax. 
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The  automotive  industry  along  with 
the  Rousing  industry  constitute  the  two 
majqr  industries  in  our  Nation.  Repeal 
of  tlie  tax  on  the  American  automobile 
may  j-esult  in  a  temporary  loss  of  revenue, 
but  ^he  impetus  which  will  be  given  to 
this  ! great  industry  should  offset  that 
leveoue  loss  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tax  on  auto- 
mobOes  is  repealed  in  stages.  There  were 
some  who  urged  that  the  tax  should  be 
lepealed  immediately,  or  at  lea.st  that  the 
period  should  be  shortened.  Tlie  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  considered  this 
question  very  carefully.  We  had  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  the  automotive 
deaMr  organizations.  There  were  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  who  were 
associated  with  the  automotive  industiT- 
It  was  agreed  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
must!  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years, 
not  only  because  of  the  loss  of  Federal 
reveftue.  which  would  otherwise  result, 
but  because  of  the  impact  that  the  tax 
would  have  on  the  automobile  dealer. 

We  have  a  great  automotive  industry 
because  we  have  a  great  automotive 
dealer  organization.  The  sale  of  a  new 
autc«nobile  generally  entails  the  accept- 
ance; of  a  trade-in,  a  practice  unique 
to  ibis  industry.  Any  tax  reduction 
whidh  would  seriously  affect  the  value  or 
I  marketability  of  the  used  car  taken  in 
'trade  would  necessarily  disnjpt  the  mar- 
ket.' I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
worked  out  a  fonnula  which  will  avoid 
thatj  result. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly 
the  miscellaneous  excise  taxes  which  ap- 
ply to  services,  as  distinguished  from 
manufactured  items.  The  tax  on  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services  produces 
about  $1  billion  in  Federal  revenues.  We 
are  repealing  this  tax  in  stages.  Along 
iwitH  our  transportation  system,  both 
public  and  private,  our  communications 
^ystem  is  a  major  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
pan:  economy. 

'  It  is  easy  to  raise  revenue  through  a 
tax  jon  telephone  service.  Everyone  uses 
Ithei  telephone,  whether  it  be  the  teen- 
age; daughter  or  the  business  executive. 
Theft  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  good  tax. 
The  telephone  is  just  as  much  a  tool  of 
business  as  the  cash  register,  adding  ma- 
fchlije,  or  computer.  When  we  levy  a 
tax -on  the  business  phone,  we  levy  a  tax 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business.  The  tax 
becomes  a  business  expense,  deductible 
against  Federal  income  taxes.  When  we 
iieppal  the  tax  on  this  telephone  service, 
thet'e  is  an  immediate  recoupment 
thi-pugh  additional  income  taxes.  A  ma- 
jor; part  of  the  revenue  loss  will  be  re- 
couped from  a  tax  on  the  profits  of  the 
bu3iiiess  rather  than  a  tax  on  the  cost 
of  ■doing  business.  I  think  that  this  is 
highly  desirable. 

As  applied  to  the  personal  telephone, 
the  tax  on  telephone  service  singles  out 
this  one  item  in  the  family  budget  for 
taxation  while  leaving  untaxed  electricity 
and  gas  service,  and  any  and  all  other 
services  required  by  the  householder.  It 
is  highly  discriminatory  in  this  regard. 
In  our  society  today,  the  telephone  is 
just  as  essential  as  electricity  or  gas.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  it  a 
Itixury.    It  is  an  essential  part  of  our 


society,  from  the  telephone  booths,  which 
are  conveniently  located  throughout  our 
cities  and  along  our  major  highways,  to 
the  phone  in  the  kitchen  that  keeps  the 
housewife  in  contact  with  her  family. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  must  be  staged  so  as  to  spread  out 
the  full  impact  on  our  Federal  revenues 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  wipe  out  this  tax  overnight. 
Its  repeal  is  nonetheless  justified. 

The  other  miscellaneous  taxes  are  in- 
significant in  amoimt.  We  tax  safe  de- 
posit boxes  to  raise  S8  million  in  reve- 
nues annually.  We  tax  admissions  to 
sporting  events,  and  other  amusements. 
The  total  taxes  from  all  these  sources 
do  not  exceed  $50  million  annually.  We 
tax  bowling  alleys  and  pool  tables  for 
about  $5  million  annually.  We  tax  club 
dues  and  initiation  fees.  There  is  no 
justification  for  taxing  these  activities  as 
a  regulatory  measure,  or  to  discourage 
the  particular  ser\ice  or  amusement. 
None  of  these  taxes  significantly  con- 
tributes to  the  Federal  revenues.  If  we 
are  ever  to  simplify  our  tax  structure, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  repeal  taxes  such 
as  these. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  al- 
though the  scope  of  this  bill  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many,  careful  considera- 
tion will  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
unanimously  reached  that  conclusion.  I 
personally  am  convinced  that  the  repeal 
of  these  taxes  is  the  most  far-reaching 
step  in  tax  reform  which  the  Congress 
has  been  called  upon  to  enact  in  many 
years.  If  the  Congress  would  be  willing 
to  tackle  with  equal  vigor  Government 
expenditures,  we  will  have  done  a  great 
sei-vice  to  the  American  people. 

Even  though  the  reduction  of  excise 
taxes  will  come  as  a  welcome  relief  to 
the  American  people,  it  likewise  im- 
poses some  questioiis  as  well  as  some 
problems. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  been 
asked  a  number  of  times  is  whether  the 
excise  tax  savings  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumers.  In  some  cases  the  con- 
sumers may  not  feel  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  tax  reduction,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  will  obviously  mean  less  increase  in 
costs  being  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  is  boimd  to  result 
in  less  cost  to  the  consvmiers. 

Another  question  is  whether  or  not 
local  and  State  governments  will  increase 
their  sales  taxes  to  make  up  for  the  sav- 
ings in  Federal  excise  taxes.  This  may 
happen  in  many  States  and  communities, 
because  over  the  period  of  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  left  the  State 
and  local  governments  many  sources  for 
additional  revenue.  Second,  if  the 
State  and  local  govermnents  increase 
their  taxes  as  the  result  of  this  excise 
tax  cut  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  as- 
sume moi-e  of  the  responsibilities  which 
they  have  been  passing  on  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  therefore  ultimately  re- 
duce the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  I  stated  before,  this  reduction  in 
excise  taxes  will  cause  some  problems. 
We  can  lightly  compare  this  situation 
somewhat  to  that  of  an  aching  tooth. 


While  it  is  desirable  that  the  tooth  be 
extracted,  modern  dentistry  reqmres 
medication  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  ex- 
traction. The  committee  is  therefore 
concerned  about  the  shock  to  the  econ- 
omy and  to  some  businesses  as  the  result 
of  the  reduction  of  excise  taxes.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  committee  made 
the  first  3 -percent  reduction  in  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  retroactive  to  May 
15  in  order  that  there  would  not  be  a 
"buyers'  strike"  prior  to  this  bill  becom- 
ing law.  The  committee  also  approved 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  balance  of 
the  automobile  excise  taxes  of  1  percent 
on  January  1, 1966,  2  percent  on  January 
1,  1967,  2  percent  on  January  1,  1968, 
and  i  percent  on  January  1,  1969,  be- 
cause any  decrease  in  excess  of  2  percent 
at  any  one  time  might  likewise  cause  a 
"buyers'  strike." 

The  committee  took  the  same  action 
on  retroactivity  for  air-conditioning 
equipment  because  a  buyers'  strike  for 
that  product  might  cause  the  manufac- 
turer or  industry  to  lose  the  sale  entirely 
for  the  calendar  year,  since  it  is  not 
likely  a  consumer  would  purchase  an  air 
conditioning  unit  after  July  1,  but  would 
wait  until  the  following  year.  The  same 
problem  was  taken  into  consideration 
when  we  provided  for  a  refund  of  excise 
taxes  on  all  inventory  and  floor  stock  on 
hand  as  of  July  1,  1965,  on  which  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  had  been  paid 
before  the  effective  date  but  tlie  item  had 
not  yet  been  sold. 

The  committee  hopes  that  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  injury  and  shock  to 
any  business  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Subsequent  to  the  committee  ac- 
tion, however.  I  leariied  of  one  area  of 
economic  hardship  which  is  being  caused 
by  this  legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  would  not  have  wanted  this 
to  happen  nor  would  it  have  been  per- 
mitted to  happen  if  the  committee  had 
been  advised  of  it  in  time. 

The  area  to  which  I  refer  is  a  limited 
area  on  which  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  If 
this  matter  is  corrected.  I  am  referring 
to  the  excise  tax  on  the  initiation  fees 
for  new  members  on  new  clubs  not  in 
operation  as  of  this  date  but  which  will 
be  in  opei-ation  prior  to  January  1,  1966. 
There  has  not  been  too  much  discus- 
sion or  too  much  controversy  over  the  re- 
duction of  excise  taxes  on  dues  and 
initiation  fees  on  clubs  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  reduced  on  Januar>'  1,  1966. 
These  excise  taxes  are  20  percent  at  this 
time,  higher  than  excise  taxes  on  any 
other  items.  The  various  clubs  through- 
out the  Nation  are  not  asking  for  an  ear- 
lier date  for  the  elimination  of  this  tax. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  most  grateful 
and  appreciative  of  having  their  prob- 
lems recognized  by  the  committee,  and 
since  they  have  waited  this  long  for  some 
relief  it  will  not  hurt  them  to  wait  until 
January  1,  1966.  But  I  am  referring  to 
tlie  new  clubs  or  businesses  that  will  open 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and  be- 
fore January  1,  and  not  the  clubs  which 
are  in  existence  at  this  time. 

I  know  of  only  one  club,  and  it  may  be 
that  there  is  only  one  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion that  falls  in  this  categorj'.  But. 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  1  or  10  or 
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20  we  do  not- want  to  cause  unnecessary- 
injury  to  them  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
club  I  know  of  is  planning  to  open  in 
Gcptembor  and  has  been  counting  on  the 
initiation  fees  of  its  new  members  for 
the  necessary  funds  to  finance  the  open- 
ing. Public  knowledge  by  the  prospec- 
tive members  of  the  reduction  in  excise 
taxes  on  initiation  fees  as  of  January  1, 
1S6S,  has  virtually  eliminated  any  new 
applications  for  membership  to  this  facil- 
ity at  this  time.  Obviously  the  prospec- 
tive new  members  would  prefer  to=.wait 
ur:til  January  1,  in  order  to  save  20  per- 
cent, since  they  would  only  have  use  of 
the  new  club  facilities  for  approximately 
3  months  anyway. 

There  is  a  different  situotion  insofar 
as  the  existing  clubs  are  concerned. 
Their  members  are  paying  dues  now  and 
therefore  are  paying  excise  taxes  now. 
The  initiation  fees  for  new  members  in 
the  existing  clubs  are  a  minor  source  of 
revenue  for  them,  and  in  any  event  in 
most  instances  initiation  fees  for  new 
members  can  be  withheld  until  January 
1,  without  necessarily  doing  violence  to 
the  financial  stability  of  an  existing  club. 

For  the  new  club,  however,  the  loss  of 
initiation  fees  means  a  complete  elimi- 
nation of  all  revenue  until  Januai-y  1, 
1966,  because  obviously  these  would  have 
to  com.e  from  the  new  members  before 
the  facility  can  be  operated.  In  other 
v.ords.  what  we  have  here  in  the  case  of 
new  clubs  is  a  "buyers'  strike"  on  the 
part  of  prospective  new  members — the 
same  situation  we  attempted  to  avoid 
in  the  case  of  automobiles  and  air  con- 
ditioners by  making  the  reduction  retro- 
active to  May  15  and  gradual  thereafter. 

The  Federal  Government  will  get  little 
or  no  revenue  from  the  initiation  fees 
in  the  new  clubs,  because  there  will  be 
little  or  no  initiation  fees  to  tax. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  this  injury  to  the  new 
clubs  by  making  the  effective  date  of 
July  1  for  the  elimination  of  the  20- 
percent  excise  tax  on  the  initiation  fees 

for  new  members  of  all  clubs  not  in  op- 
eration as  of  July  1.  The  July  1  effective 
date  is  the  same  as  the  effective  date  for 
tlie  elimination  of  excise  taxes  on  all 
retail  items  and  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes.    The  excise  tax  on 

dues  for  existing  and  new  clubs  and  tlie 
initiation  fees  on  existing'  clubs  will  ex- 
pire on  January  1  as  now  provided  for 
in  the  bill. 
I  repeat  for  emphasis,  the  adoption  of 

this  amendment  would  not  result  in  any 
siErnificant  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Govcmnient.  but  may  in  the  long  run 

result  in  increased  revenue  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  permit  a  prospective 
new  business  to  open  up  as  planned  orig- 
inally. 

Unfortunately,  I  learned  of  this  prob- 
lem too  late  for  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  take  action  while  consider- 
ing this  legislation  in  the  committee.  I 
am  confident  that  they  would  have  fa- 
vorably approved  it  if  it  had  been  called 
to  their  attention.  Another  problem  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  considering  this 
legislation  today  imder  a  closed  rule 
which  prevents  amendment  being  offered 
from  the  floor.  While  the  rule  does  per- 
mit consideration  of  committee  amend- 


ments, the  committee  has  net  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  this  a^nendinent 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  or 
proper  for  it  to  be  offered  today  as  a 
committee  amendment.  In  the  m^can- 
tane,  however,  I  have  talked  this  prob- 
Icri  over  with  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mitter? and  he  was  most  sympathcti'^  to 
the  prob>m  and  irdiccitcd  to  mo  that 
ho  would  bo  most,  willing  to  licl'i  mo  to 
::ct  the  amendment  approve  J  by  the 
other  body. 

It  is  my  under.-t:-.nditi",  tfcat  he  v.ill 
join  \\ix\\  me  in  rocommonciing  to  the 
Senate  that  th.ey  adopt  this  amendment 
and  that  ve  would  accopt  tlio  Senate 
pm.ondment  in  the  Hou.sp.  V/e  have 
therefore  asked  the  staff  to  prepare  the 
appropriate  lansuai^ic  that  would  ac- 
complish this  purpose  and  relieve  the 
new  clubs  of  the  injury. 

I  am  hopeful  and  I  bolic'A:^  that  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  am  mak- 
ing tliis  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  in  order  that  the  House  of 
P.cpresontatives  may  be  advised  of  this 
oversight  and  what  is  benig  recommend- 
ed to  the  Senate  \\ith  the  assurance  that 
our  recommendaLion  v.ill  bo  ficcepLcd  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  I  Mr.  MieeI. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  bill.  I  am  especially  nappy 
to  see  that  the  excise  taxes  on  appliances, 
hot-water  heater.s.  documentary  stamps, 
communications  services  and  automo- 
biles are  to  be  removed. 

I  would  urge  the  distin'juighcd  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  v.-hen  they  later  con- 
sider the  user  excise  taxes  foi'  the  high- 
way revolving  fund,  to  eliminate  excise 
taxes  on  tires  and  tubes  for  farm  trac- 
tors, faiin  implements,  and  carth-niov- 
ing  equipment. 

These  farm  implements  and  tractors 
do  not  u.se  highways.  primarSy.  and  I  do 

not  believe  they  should  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  highway  revolving  f  ui^.d 
by  way  of  excise  taxec. 

It  is  difl&cult  to  justify  and  to  explain 
to  our  farm  friends  how  vre  can  eliminate 
taxes  on  furs,  luggage  and  so  forth,  and 
yet  expect  them  to  continue  paying  ex- 
cise taxes  on  tires  and  tubes  for  farm 
implements,  tractors,  and  trucks. 

IMr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr. 

PUCINSKI I . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  that  the  committee  has 
taken  steps  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  tele- 
phone calls.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
telophone  companies  will  not;  absorb  this 
reduction  by  seeking  rate  incicascs  from 
local  and  State  commissioris. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  raay  consume 
to  the  gentleman   from  Micliigan    I  Mr. 

TODDl. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  upon  auto- 
mobiles in  four  gradual  stages,  I  believe 
we  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  take 
steps  which  will  assist  in  making  our 
cars  and  our  highways  safer.     One  of 


tiie  objections  to  imposing  safety  .stand- 
ards on  our  cars  is  that  the  standards 
would  raise  the  price  of  the  cars.  Now 
that  objection  has  been  overcome,  since 
the  reduction  in  excise  tax  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  installing  the 
desired  safety  features. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  today 
a  bill  to  extend  the  new  Federal  safety 
.standards  for  Goverziment  automobiles 
to  all  cars,  the  standards  to  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1967.  at  which  time  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  cars  will  be  reduced  a  fur- 
ther 2  pcTccrit.  On  the  basis  of  the  bill 
v.o  ]iave  passed  today,  the  tax  will  have 
bern  reduced  by  8  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  car  by  tliat  date,  providing  more 
than  enough  to  cover  any  foreseeable 
added  costs. 

The  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  introduced  by  Senatxjr  Nelson. 

It  would  apply  to  all  cars  manufac- 
tured for.  sold,  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Cor.:mcrce  to  prescribe  standards  for 
passenger  safety  de\ices  to  be  required 
in  all  such  cars.  Tliese  standard  would 
be  consistent  "to  tlie  extent  deemed  de- 
sirable" with  the  OS  A  standards  for  fed- 
erally owned  cars.  The  bill  also  suggests 
that,  ia  setting  the  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary consult  private  auto  companies 
and  any  other  organizations  which  he 
feels  might  be  helpful. 

Tile  bill  would  impose  a  $1,000  fine 
for  the  violation  of  the  safety  require- 
ments. 

Evidence  and  statistics  in  support  of 
these  bills  follow: 

During  19G4,  48.000  Americans  lest 
their  lives  on  the  highways,  50  times  as 
many  as  were  killed  in  airplane  crashes, 
and  about  twice  the  total  munber  of 
fatalities  in  the  Korean  war.  At  the 
present  rate  a  2-year  auto  fatality  total, 
96.000,  will  surpass  World  War  II's  aver- 
age annual  casualty  rate  of  81,080. 

In  the  critical  age  group  of  5  to  29, 
the  automobile  is  the  No.  1  killer. 

During  1964.  4.8  million  Americans 
were  injured  in  traffic  accidents.  Auto 
experts  now  estimate  that  the  average 
American,  during  his  or  her  lifetime,  has 
no  bett<;r  than  a  50-50  chance  of  escap- 
ing injury  in  an  auto  accident.  This 
statistic  from  the  January  1963  issue  of 
American  Trial  Lawjers. 

A  study  made  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  estimates  that,  if  cars  were 
built  so  that  protection  could  be  provided 

for  the  head  alone,  at  least  one  of  five 
wlio  are  now  dying  on  the  highway. t  could 
be  saved. 

Another  sttidy  made  by  the  Universit>' 

of  Michigan  revealed  that,  of  the  48,000 
who  died  in  auto  crashes  last  year.  38 
percent  were  thrown  from  their  cars. 
While  it  is  impo.ssible  to  make  any  con- 
crete estimations  on  the  basis  of  this 
finiure  alone,  it  is  safe  to  sr.y  that  seat 
belts  and  shoulder  harnesses  would  be 
major  factors  ia  reducing  highway 
fatalities. 

The  same  study  revealed  that  of  the 
48,000  who  died  last  year  in  auto  ac- 
cidents, 18  percent  were  killed  by  the 

steering  column,  the  built-in  bayonet  of 
all  cars.  The  GSA  standard  for  steerirg 
columns  would  require   that  a  steering 
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CO  timn  not  be  displaced  more  than  8 
inches  rearward  on  collision  with  a  bar- 
rier at  30  miles  per  hour. 

3VTr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chai:Tnan,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan    I  Mr.  Chamder- 

L.MN.l 

Mr.  CHA\rBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  past  several  years  when  the  leg- 
islation to  extend  excise  taxes  has  been 
before  the  House,  I  have  had  the  problem 
ofj  to'ihg  to  find  something  new  to  say 
a!>out  the  need  to  repeal  the  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles. This  year  the  situation  is  al- 
td^ether  different.  All  of  the  arguments 
fojr  tax  revision  have  been  made  and 
most  have  been  accepted.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us  certainly  takes  a  giant 
stride  to  bring  greater  equity  to  our  tax 
structure  and  I  take  this  time  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  to  commend  all  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this  great 
achievement. 

While  I  fully  support  the  bill  before  us. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
particular  reference  to  the  elimination  of 
the  discriminatory  tax  on  automobiles. 
The  very  first  bill  I  introduced  after  I 
came  to  Congress  back  in  1957  was  to 
repeal  this  tax  and  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  quite  well  aware,  this  propo- 
sition has  had  my  continuing  attention 
over  the  years. 

It  was  a  tremendous  source  of  encour- 
agement to  have  the  President's  recent 
recommendations  to  Congress,  and  I  was 
even  more  gratified  by  the  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  all  of  the  members  of 
his  committee  for  their  prompt  consid- 
eration of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions; and  I  want  particularly  to  salute 
my  colleague,  the  gcntlclady  from  Michi- 
gan [Mrs.  Griffiths],  for  the  aggressive 
leadership  she  has  provided  in  making 
certain  that  the  need  for  the  automotive 
excise  tax  reform  received  the  attention 
it  has  long  deserved.  Tliis  bill  clearly 
bears  her  own  distinguishing  mark  and 
without  her  able  and  deteiTnined  effort, 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  would  only  be 
doing  half  the  job  today. 

The  argimients  over  the  years  for 
repeal  of  the  unjust  auto  excise  tax  are 
well  known  to  you.  The  tax  was  de- 
sigped  to  make  automobiles  more  ex- 
pensive, to  keep  people  from  buying 
them,  to  reduce  production  and  employ- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry.  Re- 
peal  %vill    not   only   correct    an   inequity 

but  generate  increased  activities  in  au- 
tomobile-related  industries.    It  is  well 

that  we  remember  that  one  business  in 
eveiy  six  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  sei'V'ice  and 
use  of  motor  vehicles.  The  benefits  in 
an  increase  in  auto  production  will  most 
certainly  spread  to  all  businesses  and 
workers  throughout  our  whole  economy. 
Many  have  expressed  their  concern 
about  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on 
the  revenues  needed  by  the  Treasury  to 
carry  on  the  functions  of  our  Govern- 
niGint.  I.  too,  share  this  concern,  but 
may  I  say  that  this  need  in  Itself,  al- 
though great,  cannot  justify  the  contin- 
ued imposition  of  discriminatory  taxes 
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throughout  the  country.  If  added  rev- 
enues are  needed  to  carry  on  the  func- 
tions of  Government,  and  they  may  well 
be,  I  say  that  there  are  certainly  more 
equitable  and  more  practical  ways  of 
raising  them  than  continuing  the  many 
obsolete,  oppressive,  and  discriminatory 
excise  taxes  that  have  grown  like  Topsy 
over  the  years. 

Because  of  its  significance,  I  would 
like  to  make  special  note  of  the  retro- 
active featuies  of  this  bill.  Although 
it  has  been  just  over  2  weeks  since  the 
President  sent  his  excise  tax  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress,  I  have  already 
heard  from  many  dealers  who  have  ad- 
vised me  that  in  this  limited  period  since 
the  proposal  has  received  wide  publicity, 
it  has  created  confusion  in  the  public 
mind.  For  this  reason,  I  think  it  is  well 
that  the  committee  and  the  House  have 
acted  with  such  dispatch  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  also  give 
the  matter  expeditious  consideration 
and  remove  any  doubts  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  retroactive  feature  of  this  and  other 
tax  reductions. 

While  I  am  indeed  pleased  that  we  are 
taking  the  initial  steps  to  bring  about  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  tax  by  Janu- 
ary 1969,  going  further  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
measure  has  come  before  us  under  a 
closed  rule.  Frankly,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  auto  excise  tax  be  com- 
pletely removed  as  of  January  1,  as  was 
provided  in  the  bill  I  introduced  this 
session,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  permitted  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. As  the  Committee  on  the  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Congress  directs  its  at- 
tention to  reform,  I  believe  that  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  practice 
of  bringing  so  many  bills  before  the 
House  under  closed  rules.  Over  the 
years  I  have  felt  that  such  action  has 
not  always  been  in  the  best  interests  of 
representative  government.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  accept  the  theory'  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  capable 
of  working  its  wiU  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  True,  it  would  take  a 
bit  longer  to  consider  some  proposals  but, 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  end  the  legis- 
lation would  reflect  more  accurately  the 
collective  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  again  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House.  While  I  re- 
gret it  does  not  go  a  bit  further,  it  is 
certainly  an  acceptable  compromise.     As 

I  have  said  before,  I  ani  satisfied  that  the 

recommended  reduction  of  this  tax  is 
sound  and  will  provide  a  surging  force  to 
sustain  the  continued  growth  of  our  ex- 
panding economy.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  receive  prompt  action 
by  the  Congress  and  that  it  will  soon  be 
presented  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  today  and  I  have 
heard  a  good  many  warnings  to  manu- 


facturers, distributors,  and  retailers  not 
to  irtcrease  the  prices  of  products  pres- 
ently covered  by  these  excise  taxes. 
However,  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  in 
any  way  allude  to  the  fact  that  the 
hoped  for  savings  to  consumers  from  the 
repeal  and  reduction  of  these  excise  taxes 
can  be  very  quickly  absorbed  by  price 
increases  that  have  been  necessitated  by 
wage  increases.  I  have  heard  no  one 
serve  any  kind  of  a  notice  upon  those 
who  may  be  negotiating  for  wage  in- 
creases subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  I  join  with  those  who  at  this 
time  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  with 
a  reduction  of  taxes,  we  can  elect  only 
one  road  to  travel  and  that  is  the  road 
to  reduced  Federal  expenditures.  I  trust 
that  the  distinguished  chairman,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  join 
v.ith  some  of  us  in  the  future  to  cut  ex- 
penditures to  fit  the  reduced  revenues 
to  the  Government  from  the  repeal  or 
reduction  of  these  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill  and  for  the  reason  that  since  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress  some  17  years 
ago  I  have  been  committed  to  repeal  of 
the  war  levied  excises.  I  intend  to  keep 
that  commitment.  This  is  the  tax  action 
that  should  have  been  taken  last  year 
instead  of  the  more  than  $11  billion  cut 
in  Federal  income  taxes. 

I  reiterate  what  I  have  said  on  many, 
many  other  occasions  in  this  Chamber 
that  unless  fiscal  sanity  is  returned  to 
the  operation  of  the  Government — tmless 
the  budget  is  balanced  and  orderly  pay- 
ments made  on  the  staggering  Federal 
debt — the  Nation  will  inevitably  face 
bankruptcy.  Not  even  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  can  go  on  endlessly  borrowing 
or  printing  billions  of  dollars  to  prop  up 
this  Nation's  economy  and  that  of  count- 
less foreign  countries. 

The  recent  nosedive  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket in  the  face  of  President  Johnson's 
rosy  picture  of  national  prosperity  is  a 
danger  signal  that  only-  the  blind  will 

let  go  unheeded. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

IMr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  listening  to  all  these  speeches 
here  today  I  think  I  wiU  find  myself  in 
probably  the  smallest  minority  with 
which  I  have  ever  been  associated.  I 
am  not  opposed,  of  course,  to  reduction 
of  excise  taxes,  but  I  do  intend  to  vote 

against  this  bill.  I  probably  have  a  dif- 
ferent reason  than  many  Mem.bers  have, 
but  I  feel  that  before  we  bring  about  a 

'  reduction  in  revenue  that  is  going  to  be 
financed  by  going  further  into  debt,  as 
will  be  evidenced  when  we  pass  the  bill  to 
increase  the  debt  ceUing.  we  should  first 
find  some  way  to  recover  the  revenue 
that  is  going  to  be  lost. 
Of  course,  these  taxes  should  have  been 

repealed  years  ago,  after  the  war  was 
over.  But  during  the  years  we  have  be- 
come adjusted  to  having  this  revenue  and 
it  was  about  as  painless  a  method  of 
extracting  it  from  the  public  as  we  could 
have.    Of  course.  I  am  not  going  to  try 

to  defend  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  furs 
and  jewelry  and  other  luxuries  like  those. 
I  do   not  agree   with  my  friend  from 
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Michigan,  for  instance,  that  there  is  go- 
S  to^be  any  increased  sale  f^ ^^^^.^"^t"" 
mobiles  because  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
i  do  not  think  this  tax  ha^  had  any  effect 

whatsoever  on  the  P,^r'^'^^^f^°f .  "f  ^^"i°; 
mobiles.    But  I  do  know  this:  I  am  not 

an  economist  but  I  have  observed  thungs 
that  have  happened  over  a  long  penod  of 
vears.  I  am  just  telling  you  this  right 
now  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  every  time  we  have  had  an  increase 
in  the  national  debt  we  have  had  in- 
creased inflation,  and  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  have  that. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said,  re- 
calling remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee,   for   whom   I  have   the 
highest    regard-in    fact,    there    is    no 
Member  of  this  House  in  whom  I  have 
more   confidence  than   I   have   in   the 
eentleman  from  Arkansas  tMr.  Mills  J— 
It  the^ame  time,  unless  we  do  cut  down 
some  of  these  expenditures  and  cut  down 
on  fhis  national  debt  we  are  going  to 
??n  inue  to  have  increased  inflation.    If 
we  cannot  have  a  balanced  budget,  and 
reduce  the  national  debt  in  prosperous 
tfmes  such  as  we  have  had.  we  can  never 

^°I  think  the  poor  people  today  are  going 
to  suffer  more  from  the  ^'^f^ftion  or 
elimination  of  these  excise  taxes^J^^ 
any  other  group  of  people.    In  the  fhst 
p^a'ce  few  of  them  will  receive  any  drrec 
benefits  from  the  reduction  or  elimina 
tfon  but  they  will  suffer  from  the  effec  s 
of  inflation.    As  soon  as  this  automob  e 
Excise  tax  is  reduced  .and  eventuaUy 
eliminated,  what  is  going  to  happen.'' 
¥^^alue  of  every  used  car  in  the  coun- 
ti-v-  is  going  to  be  less  than  it  was  the  day 
before     That  is  the  effect  it  is  going  to 
have.    In  other  words,  the  value  of  the 
investment  of  the  man  who  owns  the 
second-hand  car  is  going  to  be  less. 

I  have  told  this  story  before  to  demon- 
strate what  inflation  does  to  the  people 
who  are  near  retirement,  the  people  who 
have  retired.  Government  workers  and 
others,  who  have  looked  forward  to  re- 
tirement.   Every   Member   gets   letteis 
from  people  saj-ing.  "My  social  security 
is  not  large  enough  to  accomphsh  the 
thiSgs  we  were  told  it  would  accomplish 
at  the  time  it  was  started  back  m  1936 
?t  does  not  do  it  because  the  inflation 
since  1936  has  wiped  out  all  of  those 
benefits.     The  effects  of  inflation  keep 
one  step  ahead  of  the  constantly  rising 

*^°f  w°iitTo"fay  this  and  say  it  as  clearly 
as  I  know  how.    I  do  not  thmk  you  are 
going  to  get  the  stimulation  in  the  econ- 
omy through  the  money  that  wiU  be  Put 
back  into  circulation  which  will  be  saved 
by  this  reduction  of  the  excise  tax.    It  is 
not  going  to  work  that  way.    Within  the 
next  year  or  2  years  you  are  going  to 
Slve  more  inflation.    I  am  going  to  vote 
agafnst  extendmg  the  debt  cellmg^     I 
have  voted  against  it  on  several  othei 
occasions,  always  for  the  same  reason 
expressing  my  opposition  to  .increasing 
the  debt  dvu-ing  prosperous  tunes  when 
we  should  be  balancing  the  budget. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  told  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means: 

If  vou  win  put  this  debt  ceiling  on  the 
basl'of  some  permanent  ceiling  to  which  we 
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can  tie  I  can  support  it.  Put  it  Bs  high  as 
you  want  to,  hut  let  us  at  least  be  honest 
with  ourselves. 


The  temporary  ceiling  of  $285  billion 
is  so  unrealistic  it  is  tragic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  being  honest 
with  the  people  of  our  Nation  today  in 
passing  this  tax  reduction,  for  this  lea 
son:  A  lot  of  people  are  goins  to  mteipict 
this  action  today  to  the  effe^ct  that  heie 
we  have  reduced  taxes  to  the  extent  of 
$4  8  billion.    They  will  say.  -Boy,  are  we 
not  vvell  off  ?    We  can  afford  a  tax  reduc- 
Uon  if  $4.8  billion."   Tax  red^^^tions  may 
sound  good  but  there  will  be  a  da>  ot 
?Soning  for  '"chickens  do  come  home 

'^^Mr"  Chairman,  we  are  not  well  off  at 
all.  We  are  going  to  be  worse  off,  be- 
cause this  action  is  going  to  bung 
about  more  inflation.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  poorer  the  man  is,  the  more  he  is 
going  to  pay  under  this  line  of  reasoning^ 
ft  has  been  my  observation  tliat  ^yelfare 
rolls  increase  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
increase  in  inflation. 

Mr  ULLMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  bi 
which  is  before  us  today,  if  enacted,  will 
accomplish  three  important  purposes 

It  will  contribute  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation,  f  „,„.  tnv 

It  will  improve  the  fairness  of  oui  tax 

^^  if  win  simplify  the  admiuiist  ration  of 

the  tax  law.  ,  ^  ,•  f  t^,.  o 

There  has  been  general  belief  loi  a 
long  time  that  something  sliould  be  done 
to  reduce  the  plethora  of  excise  taxes 
remaining  from  World  War  II  or  Korean 

war  days.  .  , 

We  have  about  75  categories  of  such 
taxes  on  the  books  today  a«d\he  insult- 
ing complexity  requires  moi-e  than  lan 
dom  repeal  of  a  few  taxes. 

It  requires  what  is  proposed  m  the  bill 
before  us-thorough  revision  based  on 
a  comprehensive  study  of  them  all. 

Elimination  of  outmoded  excise  taxes 
will  provide  us  with  a  tax  sy. stem  which 
rests    on    logical    categories    of    taxes 
Basically,  all  remaining  excises  will  lall 
under  three  groups: 
First.  Those  which  arc  so-called  usei 

''^second.  Those    which    are   regulatory 
in  nature;  and. 

Third.  Those    which    are    sumptuaij 
such  as  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

Basically  the  bill  calls  for  the  e limma- 
tion  of  all  other  excise  taxes,  refeiieJ 
to  in  the  bill  as  selective  excises. 

At  the  present  time  selective  excise 
taxes  represent  burdens  on  the  con- 
sumers and  producers  Which  m  most 
cases  are  discriminatory.  Imposed  foi 
the  most  part  in  times  of  national  emcr- 
genc^  th?y  have  remained  and  become 
fhe   source    of   undeserved   discnmina- 

^'^Because  consumers  of  these  products 
have  to  pay  a  premium  aver  the  market 
m-ice  these  taxes  reduce  sales,  thereby 
reducing  incomes  and  jobs  in  indusaies 
producing  these  goods. 

In  addition,  these  taxes  in  many  in- 
stances have  a  greater  impact  on  Persons 
in  lower  income  brackets  than  those  with 
higher  incomes. 

Those  who  have  to  spend  a  larger  por- 
tion of  their  Income  for  consumption 
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have  a  larger  portion  of  their  income 
absorbed  by  these  taxes. 

The  burden  is  particularly  hard  on 
those  Who  are  starting  families  and  who 
find  it  necessary  to  make  large  invest- 
ments in  applicances  and  other  taxed 
commodities.  ,    ,. 

Because    of    the   regressive    and   dis- 
criminatory nature  of  these  taxes,  I  am 
convinced  that  their  repeal  and  revision 
wi  1  prove  to  be  a  boon  to  our  economy^ 
Mr     Chairman,    before    concluding     I 
should    point    out    there    were    certain 
technical  amendments  w^^^ch  were  no 
considered  in  connection  with  this  bill 
but  which  we  will  later  consider  m  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  on  the  high- 
way  thrust  fund.     I  strong  y   support 
H  R    8371  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

^^M^lSgEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  at  long  last  we  are  consider- 
ing a  comprehensive  bill  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  many  excise  taxes.  I  have 
been  fighting  for  years  for  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  these  unnecessary  and  restric- 
tive taxes,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Government  have  seen  fit  to  agree. 

It  also  is  gratifying  to  note  that  most 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  this  bill  re- 
ported b/  the  able  gentlemen  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  pro- 
posals also  contained  in  my  own  bill. 
The  section  repealing  the  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions  luggage,  handbags,  et  cetera,  has 
been  retahied  intact.    My  suggestions  for 
reducing  and  eliminating  the  excises  on 
automobiles  and  parts  have  been  ac- 
cepted with  only  minor  change.   And  my 
suggestions  of  long  standmg  relative  to 
eliminating  taxes  on  telephone  and  othei 
communications  services  were  adopted  m 
prmciple.    It  also  is  good  to  see  that  at 
least  some   attention   was  paid  to  the. 
solvency    of   the   highway   trust   fund 
through  continuation  of  user  taxes,  so 
that  the  interstate  highway  program  will 
proceed  without  difficulty.     I  even  note 
that  excises  that  were  not  elnninated  oi 
reduced,    such    as    those    on    alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco,  have  been  m- 
cluded^in  the  permanent  part  of  theJav. 
This   certainly    is   in   line   with   lecom- 
mcndations  that  I  and  others  i^^omm^ 
side  of  the  aisle,  have  made  in  the  past 
that  excise  taxes  should  not  remain  on 
a  vear-to-year  basis,  but  should  either  be 
made  permanent  or  allowed  to  expire. 

Mr.   Chairman,   what   more   could  a 
minority  Member  ask?  :,„  tovps 

These  reductioi-is  in  unfair  excise  taxe.s 
are  long  overdue,  and  can  provide  a  rea 
benefit  to  individuals  and  the   geneiai 
economy.    However,   there   is   one   big 
danger  that  could  wipe  out  these  bene- 
fits     Federal  spending  must  now  be  heia 
in  check  by  this  Congress  or  these  reduc- 
tions in  taxes  may  set  off  a  pe nlou^ 
round  of  inflation,  further  decreasing  tie 
value  of  the  dollar  and  putting  in  penl 
the  futures  of  our  people  who  depend 
on  pensions  and  fixed  incomes.       Tlie 
truth  of  this  is  noted  by  the  fact  that 
Se?this  week  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  the  matter  of  increasing  the  na 
tional  debt  limit.       I  will  have  fuithei 
comments  on  the  subject  at  that  tnne^ 

Mr  BENNETT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaiKS 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  iBENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
excise  tax  reduction  legislation  before 
the  House  today  is  a  needed  stimulant 
to  the  continued  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

As  one  who  beUeves  tliat  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  United  States  ranks  sec- 
ond only  to  the  national  defense,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  for  this  legislation.  It 
has  been  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  the  country  could  continue  to  have 
a  planned  annual  deficit  of  $3  billion,  and 
a  national  debt  of  $317  billion,  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  personal  income  taxes 
by  $11  billion  and  excise  taxes  by  $4.8 
billion.  But  I  have  been  convinced  of 
this  fiscal  strategy  after  hearmg  the 
testimony  on  these  tax  reductions  from 
leading  economists  from  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  from  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  from  other  business  and  economic 
leadership. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  these  tax 
reductions  are  necessary  because  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report, 
which  says: 

The  excise  tax  reduction  provided  in  your 
committee's  bill  docs  not  postpone  but, 
rather,  promotes  continued  progress  toward 
a  balanced  budget  at  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  output. 

The  committee  report  also  points  otit 
that  the  reduction  will  continue  the  eco- 
noraic  upswing,  which  has  lasted  over  51 
months. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  this  is  a  good 
bill  because  the  President  has  promised 
to  hold  down  spending.  He  wrote  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  committee : 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  once  again  my 
strong  determination  to  hold  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  the  lowest  reasonable  levels. 

I  applaud  this  statement,  and  as  one 
Congressman  I  plan  to  do  my  part  in 
holding  down  Government  spending. 

One  section  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me.  That  is  the  section  dealing  with 
the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  amounts 
paid  for  communication  ser\-ices.  These 
taxes  were  placed  on  telephone  service 
and  teletypewriter  exchange  service  dur- 
iri'*  th  war  and  were  used  to  discom'age 
the  nonessential  use  of  such  services. 
NoS*'  the  telephone  is  a  basic  instrument 
of  fcommunication,  essential  for  business 
and  emergency  use.  Early  in  the  session 
I  ihtroduccd  H.R.  6416  to  repeal  these 
taxes,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  repeal  of 
thdse  taxes. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  tax- 
payers in  Florida  stressing  the  need  for 
this  excise  tax  reduction,  and  for  the 
Record  would  like  to  include  a  resolution 
from  the  city  of  Jacksonville  dealing 
with  the  communications  services  tax 
and  a  resolution  from  the  Jacksonville 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  dealing 
with  the  automobile  tax : 
Resoltition  bt   City  of  Jacksonville.  Pla. 

Whereas  a  Federal  excise  tax  was  imposed 
on  tht  users  of  local  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone communication  services  during  World 


War  II  to  produce  additional  revenues  dur- 
ing a  time  of  national  emergency,  and  as  a 
war  measure  to  d-lscovirage  the  nonessential 
use  of  such  services;  and 

Whereas  the  nature  of  this  tax  was  In- 
tended to  be  temporary  and  repealed  at  the 
end  of  the  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  has  continued  for  more 
than  20  years  after  the  emergency  for  which 
It  was  imposed;  and 

Whereas  the  telephone  Is  the  only  common 
household  utility  so  taxed  and  continuation 
would  be  a  gross  discrimination  against  tele- 
phone users;  and 

Whereas  under  no  circumstances  can  the 
telephone  be  considered  a  luxury  service  be- 
cause conditions  of  daily  life  have  now 
caused  the  use  of  telephone  service  to  be  a 
necessity  in  the  transaction  of  urgent  busi- 
ness and  the  obtaining  of  emergency  med- 
ical, police,  fire  protection,  and  similar 
services;   and 

Whereas  the  repeal  of  this  unjust  and  dis- 
criminatory tax  has  been  demanded  con- 
stantly and  insistently  by  telephone  users; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  impairs  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  telephone  serv- 
ices, restricts  the  use  of  telephone  services, 
and  discriminate  against  users  of  telephone 
services:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Jackso7iviUc.  Fla..  That  it  strongly 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  communica- 
tion services;  and  be  it  further 

ncf^olvcd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  the  Federal  Com- 
mvinlcatlons  Conxmlssion. 
Attest : 

J.  M.  Ingram, 
Secretary,  City  Commission. 

REsoLi'Tiorj     ON     Elimination    of     Federal, 
Excise  Tax  on  Passenger  Cars    S 

Whereas  the  Jacksonville  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  Is  comprised  of  22  fran- 
chiscd  new  car  dealers  representing  domestic 
and  Imported  makes  of  vehicles;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  called  for' 
the  repeal  or  reduction  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  in  the  amount  of  $1.75  billion,  eflfec- 
tive  July  1,  1965,  designed  to  "increase  pur- 
chasing power  and  stimulate  further  growth 
In  the  economy";  and 

Whereas  a  Federal  manufacturers  excise 
tax  of  10  percent  is  presently  levied  on  all 
new  automobiles  manufactured  for  sale  in 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  was  imposed  as  a  tempo- 
rarv  measure  to  help  finance  the  war  effort 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
and  to  discourage  purchase  of  automobUes; 
and 

Whereas  the  avowed  purposes  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  passenger  car  excise  tax  no 
longer  exist  and  the  elimination  of  the  tax 
would  contribute  to  sustained  economic 
growth  in  conformance  with  current  na- 
tional goals;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  the  pass- 
enger car  Is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  for 
most  Individuals,  the  present  tax  rate  on 
automobiles  is  twice  the  rate  on  most  non- 
luxury  consumer  durables  such  as  refrig- 
erators, freezers,  clothes  dryers,  dishwashers 
and  other  household  electric,  gas,  and  oil  ap- 
pliances whose  rate  of  tax  was  reduced  in 
1954  from  10  to  5  percent;  and  luxury  items, 
such  as  fur  coats  and  jewelry,  have  been 
reduced  80  percent  since  the  Korean  war,  and 
some  luxury  Items,  such  as  watercraft,  are 
not  taxed  at  all;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  on  passenger  cars,  which 
average  about  $225  per  car  is  a  special  hard- 
ship on  lower  income  groups  since  it  is  im- 
posed on  car  purchasers  and  owners  without 


regard  to  their  income  thus  constituting  a 
consumption  tax  with  regressive  effects,  par- 
tlctilarly  on  these  lower  income  groups;  and 
Whereas  the  Federal  new  car  excise  tax 
has  impeded  sales  of  new  and  used  pas- 
senger cars  and  repeal  of  the  excise  will 
lower  the  price  of  some  20  million  new  and 
used  cars  now  purchased  annually  stimulat- 
ing additional  car  demand  and  contributing 
more  than  any  other  single  excise  tax  action 
to  stronger,  sustained  economic  activity;  and 
Whereas  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  automo- 
biles will  amount  to  a  reduction  in  taxes  of 
$1.8  billion  per  year,  releasing  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  that  will  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy  and,  through  respendlng  ef- 
fects, will  add  ultimately  about  $5  billion  an- 
nually to  the  gross  national  product;  and 

Whereas  the  repeal  of  the  automobile 
excise  will  reduce  used  and  new  car  prices, 
consequently  lowering  the  cost  of  living,  re- 
lieving the  industry  and  the  consumer  of  a 
burden  that  has  offset  the  record  of  automo- 
bUe  price  stability  and  product  value  in- 
creases, and  discontinuing  a  form  of  taxation 
that  makes  the  purchase  of  cars  more  expen- 
sive than  it  need  or  should  be;  and 

Whereas  Federal  excise  tax  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  passenger  cars  In  1963  In  the  State 
of  Florida  amounted  to  »54,130,000.  consti- 
tuting a  heavy  tax  burden  on  the  citizens  of 
this  State  which  should  be  eliminated :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Jack- 
sonville AutomobUe  Dealers  Association  In 
convention  assembled  this  9th  day  of  April 
1965,  urges  the  Immediate  elimination  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  of  the  Federal  manvifacturers 
excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  passenger  cars  as 
being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
this  State,  and  of  the  national  economy;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  ol  this  resolution, 
requesting  and  urging  support  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  tax,  be  forwarded  to  each  U.S. 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Florida. 

S.  Marsh  ALL  Catun, 

President. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8371. 

A  short  time  ago,  an  economist  friend 
of  mine  said  that  if  this  country  really 
wanted  to  accelerate  consumer  spending 
we  should  forget  about  repealing  excise 
taxes  on  luxury  items  and  institute  a 
major  tax  cut  in  the  lower  income 
brackets  thus  putting  more  money  into 
the  pockets  of  those  with  a  greater  pro- 
pensity to  consume.  I  feel  that  this  opin- 
ion fails  to  consider  the  realities  of  the 
present-day  prosperity  which  this  coun- 
try enjoys. 

As  a  nation  becomes  more  prosperous, 
the  line  between  luxuries  and  necessities 
becomes  blurred.  Thus,  where  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  was  once  a  luxury 
available  to  a  few,  today  the  demands  of 
our  mobile  society  create  a  need  for  au- 
tomobiles in  a  majority  of  our  people. 
Where  once  housewives  would  content- 
edly wash  their  clothes  by  hand  and  cook 
over  an  open  fire,  they  now  would  be 
appalled  to  be  told  that  a  washing  ma- 
chine or  stove  was  a  luxury  item.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  seriously  contend  that 
telephone  service  is  now  a  luxury.  To 
me  the  real  factor  is  that  as  more  and 
more  Americans  become  able  to  acquire 
the  items  upon  which  excise  taxes  are 
imposed,  there  grows  a  need  within  our 
less  affluent  citizens  to  acquire  similar 
items.  To  keep  these  people  from  mak- 
ing these  purchases  by  a  system  of  arbi- 
trary excise  taxes,  is  to  deny  their  needs 
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to  assume  a  dignified  place  in  our  "afflu- 
ent society." 

I  would  like  to  add  a  regional  note  at 
tliis  point.  My  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  the  second  most  indus- 
tiialized  State  in  the  Union.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  industry  is  concen- 
trated in  the  retail  trades.  The  repeal 
of  excise  taxes  would  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  oui-  States  economy  as  more 
and  more  people  make  the  purchases 
they  have  put  off  pending  the  repeal  of 

excise  taxes. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measui-e  before  us.  Action 
is  long  overdue  on  the  elimination  of 
what  were  stated  to  be  only  temporary 
excise  taxes  enacted  by  the  Congress 
during  a  period  of  national  emergency, 
but  which  have  threatened  to  beconie 
permanent  because  of  a  reluctance  to 
eliminate  a  souixe  of  revenue  used  to 
pay  for  the  burgeoning  cost  of  operating 
a  constantly  expanding  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Maybe  it  is  coincidence,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
acting  on  this  tax  cut  measure  now.  just 
1  day  before  we  are  scheduled  to  pass 
judgment   on   a   proposal   to   raise   the 
national  debt  limit  to  $328  billion  is  sig- 
nificant and  should  not  go  unnoticed. 
We  are  asked  to  give  still  another  in- 
crease in  our  spending  and  debt  limit 
Try  as  I  may.  I  cannot  fully  accept,  let 
alone  praise  that  alleged  sophisticated 
economic  theory  which  tells  us  not  to  be 
upset  by  a  continuing  policy  of  deficit 

spending. 

These  remarks  should  not  be  consid- 
ered SIS  an  indication  that  I  am  not  en- 
thusiastic for  the  excise  tax  cut  under 
consideration.  The  contrary  is  true  and 
in  a  moment  I  will  state  my  reasomng 
in  support  of  the  plan.  Rather,  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  deep  concern  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  way  of  life  for  Uncle  Sam— 

spend,  spend,  spend  without  concern  for 
the  source  from  which  the  money  to 
finance  the  expenditm-es  is  to  come,  if 
indeed  it  is  coming  at  all. 

Let  us  accompany  this  major  tax  cut 
with  a  resolve  that  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  restrain  ourselves  with  regard 

to  higher  spending.  Just  as  there  are 
essentials  in  every  program  that  is  ap- 
proved, there  are  excesses;  let  us  be  de- 
termined to  eliminate  these  excesses. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  obligation  to 
the  Nation  and  the  people  I  represent  if 
I  did  not  pause  for  a  moment  to  get  on 
record  this  a-spect  of  the  issue  before  us. 
The  excise  tax  cuts  that  we  are  consid- 
ering should  pass  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.   I  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  this 
did  not  happen  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  plan  was  first  proposed  by  Repub- 
licans and  is  now  being  embraced  by  a 
Democrat  administration.    I  am  pleased 
that  there  is  now  agreement  on  the  de- 
sirability of  such  action  because  I  feel 
that  it  will  provide  a  shot  in  the  arm 
for  our  economy.    The  tax  cut  we  pa.ssed 
in  the  last  Congress  had  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  economy,  this  should  serve 
as  a  booster  shot  by  placing  more  money 
in  the  hands  of  consumers  enabling  them 
to  purchase  additional  goods  and  serv- 
ices.   And,  of  couise.  it  follows  that  an 
increased  demand  for  the  products  of 


men  and  machines  will  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  more  jobs  to  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  population. 

Of  major  importance  In  tlais  under- 
taking is,  as  the  Pi-esident  put  It,  the 
need  for  American  business  to  "translate 
lower  excise  taxes  promptly  ilito  lower 
retail  prices  for  the  consumers." 
Spokesmen  for  industry  in  my  district 
have  assured  me  that  the  savings  will 
be  passed  on  to  their  customers.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  action  will  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception. 

In  reviewing  this  bill.  I  am  especially 
pleased Avith  that  portion  concenied  with 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  excise 
tax  on  telephone  service.  Perhaps  this, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  cuts  pro- 
posed, will  most  directly  affect  Ameri- 
cans in  all  economic  levels. 

The  telephone,  as  the  popular  adver- 
tisement stated,  is  "ubiquitous."  Four 
out  of  five  Americans  have  telephones  m 
their  homes  and  the  percentage  is  on  the 
increase.  Of  special  significance,  as  I 
view  it,  is  the  fact  that  86  percent  of 
the  households  in  the  United  States  with 
telephone  service  have  annual  incomes 
under  $10,000.  In  short,  the  telephone 
is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  and  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  from  the  cut  in  ex- 
cise taxes  will  be  those  in  the  low-  and 
middle-income  brackets. 

Telephone  companies  report  that  the 
average  Federal  excise  tax  pRid  in  1964 
by  communications  customers  was  $18.51. 
If.  after  the  full  cut  is  in  effect,  each  one 
of  these  nearly  50  million  customers 
takes  his  average  Si 8. 51  saving  and 
spends  it  for  products  that  he  might 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  purchase,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  a  beneficial  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  economy. 

On  a  measure  such  as  this,  which  has 
my  enthusiastic  support,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  speak  on  at  great  length 
and  to  cite  further  fact.s  aiul  fiuures  to 

give  added  weight  to  my  position. 

If  the  lines  of  opposition  were  clearly 
drawn  and  there  v.as  any  possibility  that 

the  bill  was  in  serious  trouble,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  such  action.  However.  I 
do  not  feel  this  to  be  neces.scuy  because  I 
am  confident  that  there  Is  widespread 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 
I  only  hope  that  there  is  equal  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral restraint  in  future  expenditures. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HP.  8311  lo  reduce 

excise  taxes. 

The  President,  on  May  17,  196t,  sent  to 
this  body  his  exci.sc  tax  meFsaue  calling 
for  a  sweeping  reduction  and  elimination 
of  many  excise  taxes.  He  referred  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  which  I  supported, 
and  which  reduced  the  income  taxes  of 
the  American  people  by  $14  billion.  That 
action  had  a  profound  impact  on  our 
economy.  It  increased  consumer  buying 
by  $28  billion.  It  increa.sed  busine.ss  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equiument  by  $6 '2 
bilUon.  And  it  helped  crecite  2  million 
new  jobs. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  an  equally 
important  step  in  assuring  the  health 
and  growth  of  our  economy.  It  will  spur 
growth  and  move  us  closer  to  full  em- 
ployment by  removing  an  unncces.sary 
drag  on  consumer  and  bu.si  less  purchas- 


ing power.  It  will  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer;  lessen  the  tax  burden  on  low- 
income  families;  and  raise  business  prof- 
its bv  expanding  sales. 

However,  if  these  excise  tax  reductions 
are  to  have  their  maximum  effect— if 
they  are  to  contribute  to  price  stability 
and  balanced  prosperity,  American  busi- 
ness must  immediately  translate  lower 
excise  taxes  into  lower  retail  prices  for 
customers.  For  only  then  will  this  im- 
portant measure  secure  the  benefits  the 
President  foresavv  when  he  sent  the  mes- 
sage to  Con:-,'re.ss. 

I  have  confidence  that  American  busi- 
ness will  respond — and  will  act  promptly 
to  pass  excise  tax  reductions  on  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  messace 
set  forth  a  realistic  program  toward  an 
imatjinalivo  and  far-reaching  goal.  And 
much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  its  great 
chairman,  and  its  members,  who  acted 
both  expeditiously  and  wisely  upon  the 
Presidential  proposals. 

Particularly  important.  I  think,  is  that 
provi.'^ion  which,  by  making  the  effective 
date  July  1.  1965.  avoids  any  deferral  of 
purchafes. 

Today,  v.e  have  the  good  fortune  of 
beinc;  able  to  declare  a  new  fi.scal  dividend 
of  nearly  $4  billion  in  excise  tax  cuts 
out  of  the  bounty  of  our  prosperous  and 
growing  economy — a  dividend  that  will 
keep  it  pio.sperous  and  growing.  I  am 
proud  of  this  bill— proud  of  our  President 
who  proposed  it.  proud  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  acted  upon  it. 
and  proud  to  support  it. 
I  urae  its  passage. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8371,  the 
excise  tax  reduction  bill  of  1965. 

As  vou  knov,-,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Re- 
publicans have  long  favored  the  gradual 
reduction  or  elimination  of  excise  taxes. 
In   this   rei^ard,   the   retail   excise   taxes 

shr/jid  have  been  eliminated  as  we  sug- 
gested last  vear.  This  would  have  set 
the  stage  for  a  gradual  elimination  of 
these  onerous  taxes  which  would  not  have 
had  the  possible  ramifications  of  an  all- 
out  reduction  at  this  time.  Moreover, 
I  believe  that  this  tax  cut  mu.st  be  coupled 

with  certain  fiscal  reforms  and  spending 
restraints.  Unless  this  is  done,  this  tax 
cut  mav  lead  to  a  spiraling  inflation  and 
a  con.'^cquent  premature  economic  down- 
turn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  this  leg- 
islation I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  its  May  26  mcetin-.  the 
Republican  policy  committee  took  a  posi- 
tion in  support  of  H.R.  8371.  However, 
the  committee  also  recommended  that  in 
conjunction  with  this  tax  cut  there 
should  be  an  immediate  implementation 
of  appropriate  expenditure  reforms  and 
spendiiv,  restraint's.  The  statement  that 
I  issued  as  chaiiman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  with  respect  to  H.R. 
8371  follows: 
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While  we  favor  the  recommended  reduc- 
tion of  excise  tiixcs.  we  feel  It  Is  our  duty 
a.s  the  minority  to  remind  the  majority  of 
the  dangers  of  cutting  taxes  unless  ccriain 
precautionary  st^-p.s  arc  taken.  Although 
tax  cutting  has  proven  to  be  effective  within 
rerlain  limits  to  bolster  a  sagging  economy, 
it  is  entirely  po-r;ibte  that  a  tax  cut  at  this 


time,"  unless  it  is  coupled  with  monetary  re- 
form's, could  lead  to  a  spiraling  inflation 
and  <1  con.sequent  premature  economic  down- 
turn.' Certainly,  when  tsx  cutting  of  this 
magnitude  is  undertaken  in  a  period  of  pros- 
uerltf.  there  is  little  left  :n  the  way  of  emer- 
i:ency  measures,  in  the  event  of  an  eco- 
r.omlCdowniuri:;. 

Republicans  have  long  favored  the  gradual 
reduction  or  elimination  of  excise  taxes  and 
v,e  .<itU!  do.  In  this  regard,  the  ret.nil  excise 
t,.xes  should  have  been  eliminated  as  wc 
snpgCEtcd  last  year.  Tliis  would  have  set 
the  stiace  for  a  gradual  elimination  of  these 
onerolis  taxes  which  would  not  have  had  the 
possifcllc  ramifications  of  an  all-out  reduction. 

Without  question,  tax  reduction  can  re- 
irovo  the  impediments  to  economic  growth. 
The  tax  reduction  of  1964  has  had  that  effect 
on  tiie  economy.  However,  the  1964  tax 
cut  wrus  successful  only  because  it  was  ac- 
compknicd  by  a  holddown  on  Federal  ex- 
pendt&ures  that  Republicans  insisted  upon 
and  that  the  administration  initially  said  was 
nnpoSfeible. 

It  1^  absolutely  imperative  that  the  follow- 
ing nieasurcs  be  implemented  along  with  the 
reductioii  In  excise  taxes. 

1.  "The  excise  tax  reduction  must  be 
coupled  with  expenditure  restraint.  The 
$99.7  Million  budget  must  be  maintained  and 
if  possible  reduced. 

2.  lEJvery  effort  must  be  made  to  continue 
the  Republican-.=;ponsored  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  balanced  budget  so  that  this 
goal   qan   be   achieved   by    1967. 

3.  lb  view  of  pressing  defense  needs,  im- 
mediaje  and  dramatic  restraint  in  domestic 
spendtTig  must  be  exercised.  Unfortunately, 
to  date,  the  administration  has  not  indi- 
cated 'by  its  actions  that  it  recognizes  this 
basic  iffequirement. 

It  li  only  In  the  context  of  prompt  and 
appropriate  expenditure  reform  and  spend- 
ing restraint  that  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee supports  the  excise  tax  reduction.  It 
Is  vmh.  the  greatest  sense  of  urgency  that  we 
recomimend  the  immediate  implementation 
of  thd 'Suggested  fiscal  measures  so  that  the 
excisc'^ix  cut  will  trigger  the  hoped-for  bene- 
fits rajthcr  than  the  start  of  a  disastrous  cco- 
noiTU<j  decline. 

Mn  WOLFF.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 

spc^k  in  favor  of  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion' bill.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we 
•  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  revise 
and  streamline  our  present  tax  struc- 
ture. One  of  the  important  moves  to- 
ward this  goal  is  the  present  bill  before 
this  august  body. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  a  tax  that  was  implemented 
with  specific  objectives  in  mind.  These 
objQCtivcs  have  been  attained:  the  utUity 
of  these  taxes  are  thus  obviated. 

Oiic  of  the  paramount  m.otivcs  for  ini- 
tiating these  excise  taxes  was  to  reduce 
conpumcr  demand  in  wartime.  The  re- 
tention of  these  taxes  thus  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  major  anachronism  in 
light  of  our  rajjidly  striding  consumer 
economy. 

This  counliy  has  seen  the  enormous 
economic  growth  which  has  in  part  been 
engendered  by  a  sagacious  tax  cut  in 
1964.  Wc  have  learned  that  the  economy 
of  our  country  can  increase  in  size  when 
.•stifling  taxes  are  reduced,  but  what  is 
of  equal  im!X)rtance  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten— when  our  economy  increases,  so  do 
tax  returns. 

The  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  will 
be  the  removal  of  a  regressive  tax  im- 
posed on  low-income  families;  an  in- 
crease in  business  profits,  through  elim- 
ination of  costly  tax  compilations,  and 


by  increasing  sales;  a  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment costs  for  the  collection  of  taxes; 
and  the  liberation  of  many  enterprises 
that  have  been  unfairly  burdened  by  this 
tax. 

This  country  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
economic  boom— we  have  experienced 
more  than  51  months  of  unbroken 
peacetime  expansion.  A  wise  tax  policy 
can  help  continue  this  unprecedented 
achievement. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  ex- 
cise tax  reduction  bill  of  1965. 

Many  letters  have  come  to  me  from  my 
district,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  entire 
State  of  Nebraska,  urging  passage  of  this 
long-overdue  tax  reduction  legislation. 

I  have  favored  repeal  of  the  so-called 
temporary  wartime  excise  taxes  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress  9  years  ago, 
because  first  of  all  I  believe  they  are  dis- 
criminatory, applying  only  to  a  small 
category  of  so-called  luxury  items.  Still, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  wom- 
an's handbag  can  be  classified  as  a  lux- 
ury. I  am  sure  the  womeirfolk  would 
agree  with  me  that  this  item  more  aptly 
should  be  classified  as  a  necessity. 

In  addition  to  this,  these  excise  taxae 
have  outhved  their  original  purpose  and 
they  arc  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 
They  were  originated  during  an  emer- 
gency period  when  very  appropriately 
they  could  be  termed  luxuries;  however, 
that  particular  emergency  period  is  past 
and  so  is  the  justification  for  that  lux- 
ury classification.  Today,  these  excise 
taxes  are  revenue  items,  and  in  the  cur- 
rent vogue  of  tax  reduction  they  are  sub- 
ject either  to  reduction  or  elimination. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  have 
supported  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  last  Congress  to 
reduce  some  of  these  excise  taxes  and  to 
eliminate  others— a  Democrat  admin- 
istration, however,  vigorously  opposed 
these  tax  cutbacks;  hence,  that  proposed 
tax  reduction  legislation  did  not  pass. 

The  way  I  feel  about  it,  this  legislation 
is  too  limited,  and  I  would  prefer  to  go 
further  and.  for  instance,  eliminate  the 
excise  tax  on  telephones  right  now.  The 
telephone  is.  in  my  opinion,  not  a  luxury 
but  a  very  necessaiy  instrument  in  this 
modern  world  depending  so  very  much  on 
rapid  and  efficient  communication. 

Telephone  communication  is  a  vital 
ingredient  in  industrial  function,  and  in- 
dustry is  an  important  contributor  to 
the  economic  health  of  our  country.  In 
addition,  it  contributes  in  an  important 
manner  to  the  various  social  activities 
onducted  in  our  society,  as  can  be  at- 
tested to  by  any  member  of  a  woman's 
club  or  any  man  making  a  quick  search 
for  a  tiolf  partner— and  over  and  above 
this,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  and  to  those  con- 
fined to  sickbeds. 

With  re.spect  to  an  elimination  of  the 
telephone  tax,  I  cannot  think  of  any  tax 
reduction  thcxt  would  be  any  more  ap- 
preciated. Here,  indeed  is  a  tax  reduc- 
tion that  v,ould  receive  monthly  appre- 
ciation, every  time  that  one  had  to  draw 
out  his  checkbook  and  pay  his  tele- 
phone bill. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  any 
reduction  or  elimination  of  excise  taxes 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  re- 


duction in  Government  expenditures.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  cutback  in  Gov- 
ernment spending,  any  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment revenues  would  result  in  defi- 
cit financing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  because  Government  debt  is 
the  seed  for  inflation,  there  would  be 
an  invitation  for  higher  prices  which 
would,  in  turn,  defeat  any  gain  to  the 
taxpayer  through  excise  tax  reduction. 
In  short,  then.  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  act  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
spending  on  unnecessary  projects,  for 
otherwise  the  supposed  benefits  from  any 
downward  adjustment  in  excise  taxes 
will  be  more  a  myth  than  a  fact. 

In  concluding,  I^  would  like  to  say  that 
the  proposed  repeal  or  phaseout  of  these 
various  excise  taxes  in  this  session  of 
Congress  has  the  very  strong  approval 
of  the  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  of  my  State  of  Nebraska — this 
legislation,  then,  has  my  unqualified  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vei-y  much  appreci- 
ate having  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  interest  in  this  legislation.  It  is  my 
serious  hope  that  this  bill  is  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  recommended  reduction  of 
excise  taxes,  having  proposed  such  cuts 
for  some  time.  My  support  must  be 
qualified,  however,  to  the  extent  that 
such  cuts  are  accompanied  with  cuts  in 
spending  and  responsible  fiscal  policies. 

Experience  has  shown  that  tax  cuts 
without  fiscal  restraints  can  lead  to 
spiraling  inflation.  Should  this  happen, 
the  desired  benefit  to  be  gained  by  re- 
ducing the  excise  taxes  will  be  negated. 
It  is  thus  essential  that  the  excise  tax 
reduction  be  coupled  with  spending 
restraint  and  that  every  effort  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  balanced  budget  be  made. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  cutting  these  ex- 
cise taxes  the  administi-ation  and  the 
Congress  will  show  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility as  it  relates  to  reducing  future 
spending.  On  the  basis  that  spending 
will  be  reduced.  I  support  the  reduction 
of  these  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  S'WEENEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  to 

affect  repeal  of  excise  taxes  which  will 
certainly  most  effectively  stimulate  the 
national  economy. 

President  Johnson's  earlier  repeal  of 
income  and  corporate  taxes  has  proven 
to  be  such  a  worthwhile  experiment  that 
I  am  sure  that  its  results  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  thinking  of  the  Members 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
when  it  entertained  excise  tax  repeal  leg- 
islation. 

The  day  has  gone  when  America  con- 
siders excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  handbags, 
cosmetics,  and  other  such  items  as  being 
luxuries.  Certainly  they  more  appro- 
priately are  classified  as  essentials  and 
should  be  regarded  as  such  for  purposes 
of  tax. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  bill  cont^iins  repeal  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  excise  taxes.  The  real  merit 
of  this  bill  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
the  benefits  flow  directly  to  the  consumer 
and  the  consuming  public  would  re- 
alize immediate  benefit  when  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 
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I  woiUd  commend  the  administration 
ar.d  its  economic  advisers,  as  well  as  the 
membership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  its  distinguished 
and  able  chairman,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  for  reporting  out  to  the' 
House  this  landmark  piece  of  progres- 
sive legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  tax  refonn  measure. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
v.ould  liice  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  of  .the  bill  before  us,  which  pro- 
vides acrcss-thc-board  abolition  or 
reduction  of  so  many  unwarranted  ex- 
cise taxes.  I  have  introduced  many  bills 
in  the  past  to  remove  burdensome  excise 
taxes,  and  I  am  deeply  gratified  to  see 
that  this  long-overdue  action  is  finally 
being  taken. 

I  think  all  Americans — manufacturers, 
retailers,  and  consumers  alike — v.-ill  re- 
joice at  the  repeal  of  these  anachronistic 
taxes.  I  know,  too,  that  the  women  will 
be  particularly  pleased  to  see  air  end 
to  the  taxes  on  cosmetics.  It  is  about 
time  we  gave  the  girls  a  break:  their 
beauty  should  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted, not  taxed.  In  addition,  excise 
taxes  are  supposedly  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  items  taxed  are  lux- 
iiries.  It  is  simply  inconsistent  with  the 
stress  we  place  on  beauty  to  view  cos- 
metics as  luxm-ies.  I  am  certain  that 
all  the  women  in  America  can  testify 
to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  cos- 
metics. From  the  evening  facial  to  the 
morning  lipstick,  from  the  powder  puff  to 
the  eyebrow  pencil,  who  among  us  can 
say  that  these  are  not  essentials  of  the 
American  woman's  daily  life? 

The  direct  effect  of  the  legislation  will 
be  the  spurring  of  consumer  purchases 
on  products  ranging  from  pens  to  re- 
frigerators. I  feel  quite  certain  any 
losses  to  the  Treasury  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes 
v»ill  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increased  revenues  which  will  inm'e  from 
the  substantial  rise  in  profits  which  nat- 
urally accompanies  increased  sales.  We 
witnes.sed  this  phenomenon  recently  in 
connection  with  the  reduction  of  income 
taxes,  v.-here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rev- 
enue was  well  over  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  our  mo3t  optimistic  economists  had 
predicted.  I  am  sure  that  the  repeal  of 
these  taxes  will  benefit  not  only  the 
American  people,  and  business  commu- 
nity, but  the  American  economy  as  well. 

Many  fam.Uies  which  just  could  not  af- 
ford cameras,  or  freezers,  or  phono- 
graphs, will  now  find  these  articles  within 
their  reach.  In  addition.  I  am  sure  this 
suHiiner  will  be  a  good  deal  more  pleas- 
ant for  those  who  will  now  be  able  to 
buy  that  long-coveted  air  conditioner 
And  the  increased  competition  which 
follows  from  the  enhanced  incentive  to 
purchase  these  products,  may  well  fur- 
ther reduce  the  sales  prices  and  make 
the  products  available  to  more  and  more 
Americans. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  healthy  stimu- 
lant to  our  economy,  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
truly  worthwhile  and  long-overdue  mod- 
Ciiiization  of  our  tax  structure. 

Mr.  .JOELFr'ON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
o-.vn  vote  on  the  pending  bill  to  eliminate 


or  reduce  excise  taxes  by  $5  billion  calls 
for  one  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  I 
have  been  required  to  m.ake  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  1 

My  best  political  interests  dictate  that 
I  support  the  cut.  But  I  have  consulted 
my  conscience  and  have  determined  in 
my  own  judgment  that  my  political  in- 
terests and  the  national  interest  do  not 
coincide.  That  being  the  case,  I  can 
only  decide  in  favor  of  the  national  in- 
terest. 

There  are  many  features  of  the  bill 
th."  1 1  could  support  as  sound  economics, 
but  on  the  whole  I  believe  the  measure 
goes  too  far.  too  fast.  Today  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  we  eliminate  S5  billion  an- 
nually in  tax  revenues.  Tomorrow  we 
will  be  asked  to  increase  the  dcljt.  limit 
another  $5  billion  to  a  total  of  $329  bil- 
lion. At  the  present  time,  the  interest 
on  our  national  debt  is  SIO  billio*!  each 
year;  over  10  percent  of  our  pnnual 
budget. 

Tlie  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  administrati:'n  has 
asked  and  will  be  given  a  blank  check  to 
press  our  military  operations  iii  Viet- 
nam. The  excise  taxes  were  mostly 
passed  to  pay  for  our  militc.ry  expenses. 
We  are  still  faced  with  the  necessity  for 
such  expenses.  , 

I  know  that  I  am  one  sm.all  vo|ce,  but 
I  must  raise  it  now  and  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  make  a  few  brief 
com.ments  in  support  of  the  excise  tax 
reduction  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  commend  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  their  prompt  action  on  this 
bill  which  will  reduce  Federal  excise  tax 
revenues  by  som.e  $4.8  billion  annually 
when  all  features  of  it  become  fully  ef- 
fective. This  amount  is  relatively  in- 
significant when  it  is  com.pargd  with 
total  Federal  tax  revenues  from  all 
sources  of  S112.3  billion  which  our  Gov- 
ernment received  during  the  fL-^cal  year 
1964. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  economy  is 
now  Vv-ell  able  to  support  these  additional 
tax  cuti.  Already  wc  have  seen  the  ef- 
fect which  the  tax  reduction  bill  enacted 
in  1964  has  had  upon  our  entire  economy. 
During  this  current  fiscal  year  19G5  the 
Treasury  Department  has  already  col- 
lected $1.5  billion  more  in  taxes  than  was 
predicted  earlier.  The  primary  reason 
for  this,  many  believe,  is  the  strcn'-i  up- 
surge which  our  economy  has  made  since 
the  tax  cut  became  effective  in  J9C4. 

Many  of  these  excise  taxes  v.ere  oii^,'i- 
nally  imposed  during  World  War  II  as 
a  temporary  expedient  to  brina  in  addi- 
tional revenues  to  meet  the  lieavy  re- 
quirements for  waging  an  all-ofut  war. 
However,  v.-ith  the  cessation  of  hot.tilitits, 
rather  than  being  promptly  eliminated, 
these  excise  taxes  iiave  remained  on  our 
statute  books  to  impose  an  unfriir  burden 
upon  business  as  well  as  consumer. 

I  am  particularly  gratifird  that  t'nis 
bill  will  at  last  give  some  measuco  of  re- 
lief from  the  excise  tax  on  t'ilephnnc 
service.  Certainly  all  of  us  will  readily 
agree  that  the  use  of  the  telephone  i.s  in- 
dispensable in  the  operation  of  any  busi- 
ness as  well  as  being  highly  cisqntial  in 


any  home.  Since  these  taxes  are  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  they  only  increase 
the  businessman's  operating  costs  and 
those  of  the  private  individual. 

Now  that  a  thorough  study  has  been 
made  of  the  whole  ran^^e  of  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes,  we  must  delay  no  lonccr  in 
acting  favorably  upon  this  bill. 

Approval  of  this  measure  will  accom- 
pli,?h  the  follov.ing  objectives: 

It  will  give  relief  to  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer  of  these  taxed  commodities 
as  v.-ell  as  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  compcLitive  advantage  now  enjoyed 
by  firms  producing  and  selling  untaxed 
goods  and  sci-viccs  will  at  last  be  elimi- 
nated. Manufacturers  and  retailers  will 
further  be  relieved  of  the  nuisance  and 
-added  expense  entailed  in  acting  as  tax 
collector  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Low-income  families,  particularly,  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  these  regressive  taxes, 
v.ill  benefit  from  their  reduction  or  re- 
peal. 

Tiicse  tax  savings  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  will  place  additional  purchas- 
ing power  into  his  hands  to  provide  him- 
self and  his  family  with  more  of  the  es- 
sentials and  comforts  of  life. 

Increased  demand  for  consumer  goods 
and  services  will  serve  to  stimulate  great- 
er productivity  and  employment. 

Higher  incomes  and  profits  will  also 
bo  realized  which  will  provide  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  v;ith  additional  income  tax 
revenues,  wh'ch.  in  time,  will  offset  the 
initial  lo.:s  v;hich  will  accompany  repeal 
or  reduction  of  these  taxes. 

Thus  business,  the  consumer,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  indeed,  our  entire  economy 
will  stand  to  benefit  from  enactment  of 
th!s  excise  tax  reduction  bill. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  .support  of  this  legislation. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
done  an  admirable  job  in  handling  this 
question,  and  Chairman  Mills  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  tJie  way  in  which 
the  entire  delicate  problem  of  excise  tax- 
ation V.T3  tr;.'atcd  under  his  leadership. 
This  legislation  will  do  much  to  re- 
inforce the  already  expansive  economy. 
As  one  wiio  has  long  advocated  the  rc- 
ducJon  and  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  en 
telephone  service,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  action  taken  by  the  committee,  and 
urge  approval  by  the  Congress.  Tlie 
telephone  tax  is  estimated  to  cost  1964 
telephone  users  in  Florida  an  average  of 
.$20.42  each.  As  a  sponsor  of  this  repeal, 
introducing  H.R.  6635,  I  earnestly  ap- 
plaud this  assistance  and  relief  offered  to 
the  telephone  subscribers,  users,  and  the 
administrative  costs  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

Similar  relief  to  the  business  commu- 
nity may  be  seen  in  the  committee's 
approval  of  cxci~e  tax  repeals  en  luggage 
and  handbags,  jewelry,  fur  sales,  and 
cosmetics  and  otaer  related  items.  As  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  repeal  these 
taxes  I  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  com- 
mittee's eirorts.  Not  only  will  these  re- 
ductions a.ssist  consumers,  but  will  case 
the  bookkeeping  requirements  imposed 
on  retailers  as  well. 


The  committee  s  action  in  approving 
reductions  and  repeal  of  excise  taxes  on 
passenger  automobiles  will  also  do  much 
for  the  Nation's  economy  in  view  of  the 
large  portion  of  the  American  work  force 
employed  by  that  industry,  and  the  sig- 
nificant part  the  industry  plays  In  re- 
lated segments  of  the  economy  as  well. 
As  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  8075,  which  would 
repeal  that  tax,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
provision  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
H.R.  8371,  and  commend  the  cominittee 
for  its  efforts  in  this  field  of  taxation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  consistently  advocated  the 
eliminltion  of  the  so-called  wartime 
emergency  cxise  taxes  over  the  past 
several,  years,  I  am  very  glad  to  rise  in 
.support  of  this  measure,  H.R.  8371.  and 
urs^e  its  overwhelming  passage. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  about  these 
Federal  excise  taxes  has  challenged  the 
conscience  of  the  Congress  and  continued 
to  penalize  our  people  and  our  businesses 
ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

Surely  the  time  has  now  come  to  set- 
tle the  matter  forthrightly  and  realis- 
tically. 

The  existing  current  situation  projects 
hardships,  contradicts  the  tenn  "luxury" 
in  this'  modern  world  and  it  is  economi- 
cally unjustifiable. 

Is  thfere  anyone  who  truly  feels  that 
cosmetics,  furs,  luggage,  automobiles, 
television  sets,  long-distance  telephone 
calls,  Washing  machines,  refrigerators, 
air  conditioners,  club  dues,  babies'  things, 
electrical  appliances,  and  a  host  of  other 
articles  should  still  be  classified  as  luxu- 
ries in  this  nuclear  age? 

According  to  the  testimony  and  the 
evidence  of  economic  authorities  that  has 
been  revealed  here  this  afternoon  the  re- 
peal of  these  excise  taxes  would  elimi- 
nate substantial  elements  of  drag  and 
discrimination  in  our  fiscal  system  and 
inject  an  increased  purchasing  power 
factor  of  significant  iiifluence  into  our 
econoirty  which  must  be  encouraged  to 
expantj,  especially  during  this  period  of 
unemployment  adjustment  to  the  chal- 
lenging! impact  of  automation. 

The  further  facts  of  this  problem  are 
that  most  of  these  excise  taxes  have  a 
greater  adverse  effect  on  people  in  the 
low-income  brackets  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  higher  brackets  because  low- 
incomei  families  inevitably  have  to  spend 
a  higher  proportion  of  their  income  for 
con.surhption  products. 

The. present  system  further  tends  to 
imix)sa  heavier  tax- burdens  on  new  fami- 
lies that  must  spend  a  substantial  part 
of  savings  and  income  on  purchases  of 
appliances  and  other  taxed  commodities. 

Unquestionably  a  great  many  of  these 
taxes  have  been  an  unjustifiable  burden 
on  and  harassment  of  the  traditional 
conduct  of  business  within  our  American 
free  enterprise  system:  this  harassment 
and  these  burdens  should  be  ended,  now, 
not  only  for  increased  business  efficiency 
but  fqr  the  general  economic  good. 

Desiaite  the  fears  expressed  by  some  I 
believe  that  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
expert  testimony  presented  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  connec- 
tion \<-ith  this  subject,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  indicate  clearly  that  this 
measure  will  promote,  i-ather  than  re- 


strain, continuing  progress  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  production.  This  is  obviously 
the  case  because  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions should  certainly  sustain  the  current 
upswing  in  economic  activity  that  has  al- 
ready lasted  longer  than  any  other  period 
of  uninteiTupted  peacetime  economic  ex- 
pansion. Further  than  this  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  Treasury  Secretary 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reveals  tliat  as  a  result  of  expenditure 
control  and  substantial  increases  in  reve- 
nue collections,  estimates  of  the  Federal 
bud^;ct  deficit  in  the  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1963  have  been  substantially  reduced  be- 
low the  figures  estimated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  me.ssage  released  in  Jan- 
uary. Additionally,  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent's public  pledge  he  will  exercise  eveiT 
resource  of  his  office  "to  hold  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  the  lowest  reasonable 
levels." 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  these  excise  taxes 
were  originally  enacted  the  Congress 
went  on  record  with  a  promise  to  remove 
these  "temporary"  and  "luxury"  imposi- 
tions as  soon  as  the  "emergency"  no 
longer  existed  to  any  vital  extent. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  here  that 
we  have  consistently  and  abundantly  ful- 
filled all  of  our  pledges  to  our  foreign 
allies  and  friends  and  we  are  still  engaged 
in  doing  so.  Here  is  our  opportunity  to 
keep  faith  with  our  own  people  and  our 
own  businesses  who  have  suffered  too 
long  from  too  much  taxation.  I  hope  we 
will  overwhelmingly  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity without  further  delay. 

Mr.  CLE"VF]LAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  re- 
peal of  this  series  of  regressive,  objection- 
able wartime  and  depression-born  excise 
taxes.  I  also  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  President,  his  eco- 
nomic advisers,  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  for  the  aptitude  they 
have  shown  in  following — at  long  last — 
the  advice  that  we  Republicans  have  of- 
fered. Republicans  have  been  advocating 
repeal  of  these  excise  taxes  for  years.  It 
seems  that  in  this  field,  as  in  some  others, 
including  foreign  policy,  we  have  con- 
ferred, even  in  our  defeat,  the  gift  of 
foresight  upon  the  majority  party.  The 
country  will  be  better  off  for  it.  It  would 
be  better  off  yet  if  the  majority  party 
were  to  extend  this  new-found  trait  of 
following  Republican  wisdom  in  other 
major  areas  of  national  policy. 

These  excises,  wliich  I  twice  voted  to 
repeal  in  the  last  Congress,  were  enacted 
during  times  of  crisis  specifically  to  re- 
tard certain  kinds  of  economic  activity, 
as  well  as  to  produce  revenue.  Some  date 
back  to  the  depression  years,  some  to 
World  War  II.  and  some  to  the  time  of 
the  conflict  in  Korea.  Their  repeal 
should  have  been  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness once  conditions  permitted.  It 
should  have  come  even  before  the  lower- 
ing of  the  income-tax  rates.  Neverthe- 
less, this  bill  is  better  late  than  never. 
It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
repeal  is  less  a  matter  of  spurring  the 
economy  than  of  removing  unjustified 
obstacles  upon  the  economy.  Repeal  is 
not,  as  the  President  put  it  in  his  excise 
message  to  Congress  "a  new  fiscal  divi- 
dend." As  the  gentleman  fiom  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis]  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his 


supplemental  views  on  the  bill,  the  coun- 
try has  no  earnings  or  surplus  out  of 
which  to  pay  any  dividends. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  in  debt  and  the 
President  has  asked  that  the  debt  limit 
be  raised  from  $324  to  $329  billion. 
American  taxpayers  are  presently  forced 
to  pay  more  than  Sll  billion  a  year  for 
interest  on  the  hundreds  of  billions  we 
have  already  borrowed. 

Thus,  while  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
repeal  of  these  excise  taxes,  for  which  I 
have  so  often  called,  it  is  essential  for  the 
Government  to  tighten  its  belt,  to  re- 
strain itself  in  the  creation  of  costly  new 
programs  of  doubtful  worth,  and  to  con- 
trol these  budget  deficits.  If  we  cannot 
bring  the  budget  into  balance  during 
times  of  high  prosperity  such  as  these, 
how  can  we  hope  to  deal  with  the  critical 
demands  of  less  happy  times  that  may 
lie  in  the  future?  We  are  the  bulwark 
of  the  free  world  and  our  economic  health 
is  vital.  I  urge  the  administration  and 
my  colleagues  to  keep  this  basic  fact 
uppermost  in  all  their  considerations  of 
new  programs  and  new  commitments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  advocating  a  comprehensive 
overhaul  of  our  present  inconsistent, 
and  often  discriminatory,  schedule  of  ex- 
cise taxes  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1959.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  therefore,  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  far-reaching  bill  today. 

Our  present  system  of  excise  taxes  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  creature  of  de- 
pression and  war.  It  has  developed 
either  as  a  means  to  restrain  civilian 
demand  in  wartime  or  as  an  emergency 
revenue-raiser. 

The  result  has  been  that  excise  taxes 
have  not  evolved  along  any  systematic 
lines.  They  are  frequently  discrimina- 
toiy  in  their  application,  either  to  the 
taxed  industries  or  to  purchasers  of  the 
taxed  products. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee,  in 
its  report,  has  quite  correctly  pointed  out 
that  many  excise  taxes  are  regressive  in 
their  impact,  absorbing  a  larger  share  of 
the  limited  funds  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies than  of  those  with  higher  incomes. 
They  also  weigh  more  heavily  on  newly 
formed  families  which  must  commonly 
invest  heavily  in  purchases  of  apphances 
and  other  taxed  commodities. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  reduction  will  not  in  any  way 
delay  or  deter  our  continuing  and  steady- 
rate  of  economic  growth.  We  are  now  in 
our  51st  month  of  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic advance.  This  bill  represents  a 
sound  and  profitable  investment  in  that 
continued  growth  and  should  be  ap- 
proved ovei-whelmingly  today. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supporting  the  excise  tax  cut  bill  because 
these  cuts,  taken  by  themselves,  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  Nation's  economy.  Ex- 
cise taxes  are  frequently  inequitable,  are 
costly  and  inefficient  to  collect  at  the 
consumer  level,  and  unfairly  discriminate 
against  a  particular  industry. 

While  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  considering  major  tax  relief 
programs,  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  a  supplementary  group  of  alter- 
native fiscal  devices  through  which  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  could  place  dollars 
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promptly  in  the  hands  of  consumers — 
a'.te.-natives  which  would  achieve  greater 
co.Tuty  and  a  creater  fiscal  stimulating? 
oToLt  en  the  economy,  than  the  preferred 
p?.cka5e. 

For  example,  it  misht  v;ell  be  appro- 
priate to  review  the  current  tax  system 
which  levies  an  estimated  SCOO  million 
in  taxes  annually  from  persons  who  are 
chavac'criztcl  by  one  Federal  agency  as 
living    in   poverty,   and   who    are    then 
plun'rcd  into  further  penury  by  the  Fed- 
eral tax  collector  who  reduces  their  $3,000 
annual  income  by  several  hundred  dol- 
lars   per    annum.      This    appears    to    be 
profoundly   inequitable  and  totally  in- 
consistent with  our  war  against  poverty. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  considered 
purely  as  a  fiscal  matter,   a  combined 
Federal  welfare  and  tax  reform  program 
which  would  place  more  dollars  into  the 
hands  of  individuals  r.nd  families  in  the 
poverty  brackets,  through  reduction  or 
elimination  of  income  or  social  security 
taxes,  and  increased  vvelfare  payments 
for  single  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  aged  retirees,  v.ould  have  a 
measurably    greater    impact    cm    the 
economy,  than  the  program  of  excise  tax 
reductions   now   being   contemplated   by 
Consress,     appropriate     as     they     un- 
doubtedly are  on  grounds  of  equity,  and 
ease  and  cost  of  administration. 

A  dollar  saved  by  the  average  taxpayer 
is  applied  03  percent  to  the  spending 
stream,  and  about  7  percent  to  personal 
savings.  Undoubtedly  the  beneficiaries 
of  tax  savings  from  the  contemplated 
excise  tax  reductions  enjoy  a  higher  than 
average  annual  income.  Therefore,  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  dollars  saved 
from  reducing  or  eliminating  excise  taxes 
on  furs.  jewehT,  country  club  dues, 
leather  lu?gage  goods,  automobiles,  and 
the  like,  will  be  applied  to  savings,  and 
a  lesser  percentage  will  be  spent  by  con- 
sumers for  goods  and  services.  It  is 
self-evident  that  an  additional  dollar 
placed  in  the  hand  of  a  single  mother 
with  children,  or  an  aging  person  in  the 
poverty  brackets  would  be  spent  in  its 
entirety  on  goods  and  services  and  would 
therefore  reverberate  throughout  the 
economy. 

If  this  bill  did  not  come  N'fore  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule,  I  would  offer 
an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  S300  million  in  in- 
come taxes  levied  on  persons  or  families 
at  or  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  poor  will  receive  little  relief  from 
this  bill.  If  v.e  can  save  $4  billion  for  the 
middie  income  and  affluent  members  of 
society,  V.  e  can  afford  to  save  $300  million 
for  the  poor,  thus  generating  that  much 
desperately  needed  effective  purchasing 
power  and  economic  capability  as  a  long- 
delayed  first  basic  step  to  uplift  the 
.■status  of  35  million  Americans  living  in 
poverty. 

Since  I  cannot  offer  this  amendment, 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  proposal 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
jn  favor  of  H.R.  8371,  the  Excise  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1965.  This  bill  represents 
a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  our  Federal 
exci.se  tax  structure.  Most  of  the  pres- 
ent excise  taxes  were  initially  levied  as 


emergency  revenue  raising  measures  at « 
the  time  of  the  Korean  v.ar.  World  War 
II,  or  during  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 
These  taxes  are  often  discrijninatory 
in  their  application  to  the  taxed  indils- 
tries  or  to  purchasers  of  the  taxed  prod- 
ucts because  they  vvcre  not  developed  on 
any  systematic  basis,  but  were  lavicd  with 
some    has-ie     as    emergency    measures. 
Over  the  years  since  I  came  toi  Congress 
in  1953  I  have  received  thousaiids  of  ap- 
peals from  constituents  ur^insr  that  these 
so-called  -nuisance"  taxes  be  rei^ealed  on 
lu?rage   and  handbags,   toilet   prepara- 
tions, jewelry,  telephone  and  telegraph, 
electrical     appliances,     sporti:1g     goods, 
cameras  and  film,  musical  in'Sruments, 
television   sets,  automobiles  and   acces- 
sories, general  admissions,  andi  a  liost  of 
other  itemn. 

This  legislation  provides  for  at  least 
an  orderly  beginning  in  cuttpng  these 
nuisance  taxes,  and  in  some  instances 
provides  for  outriirht  repeal.  These 
taxes  tend  to  reduce  sales  and  therefore 
reduce  incomes  and  ,iobs  in  tjhc  indus- 
tries w^hich  nroduce  the  taxed  gloods.  For 
example,  the  A.  G.  Spaldurj  &  Bros., 
Inc ,  one  of  the  lar-^est-  and  Weil  known 
sporting  goods  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  is  located  at  William:\n?t  tt. 
Mass.,  in  my  district  and  is  a  large  em- 
ployer. Mr.  E.  L.  Parker,  tha  president 
of  A.  G.  Spaldin-  k  Bros.,  Inc.,  wired 
me  advising  that: 


In  view  of  the  uncertainty  repardlng  re- 
moval of  e;:ci?e  tnx  on  certain  sporting  goods 
items,  buyers  aU  over  the  United  States  have 
stopped  placing  orders  and  are  ,relusing  to 
take  goods. 


He  points  out  that  "businegs  is  boom- 
ing in  the  country  and  all  of  us  want  it 
to  continue."  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues .ioin  with  me  in  sharin^,'  Mr. 
Parker's  sentiments,  and  that  is  one  good 
rea.son  for  passing  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  107.303  tele- 
phone customers  in  m.y  Second  Congres- 
sional District  paid  SI. 8  m.llion  in  ex- 
cise taxes.  I  am  pleased  thtit  this  bill 
will  provide  for  a  7-percent:  cut  in  local 
and  long  distance  telephone  .'^ervice  on 
January  1,  1966.  and  that  the  remaining 
3  percent  of  the  excise  tax  will  be  re- 
duced gradually  to  2  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967,  to  1  percent  on  January  1, 
1968.  and  entirely  eliminated  on  Janu- 
ary 1,1969. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  in  support  of  the  pending  bill, 
H.R.  8371,  to  reduce  and  repeal  a  host 
of  Federal  excise  taxes. 

No  legislative  subject  ha.s  had  my 
greater  attention  in  this  89tli  Congress 
than  the  one  now  before  us.  1  havr>  been 
vitally  interested  in  winning  enactment 
for  the  termination  or  reduction  of  the 
levies  imposed  by  our  national  Govern- 
ment on  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  many 
goods  and  services  that  are  obvious 
necessities  in  today's  life. 

I  have  sponsored  my  own  legislation 
in  this  area,  as  well.  In  fact,  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  .session.  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  nuisance  ex- 
cises on  handbags,  co.smetics,  jewelry, 
and  furs.  Subsequently,  I  Offered  bills 
to  end  excise  taxes  on  photographic 
products,  admi.ssions.  telephone  .service, 
new  cars,  club  dues,  and  various  other 
items. 


Each  time  I  have  introduced  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  an  excise  tax,  I  have 
taken  the  time  to  point  out  my  reasons. 
From  every  point  of  view,  excise  taxes 
have  no  place  in  American  life  in  19G5. 
They  were  levied  as  rcveue  raisers  and 
spending  discouragers  during  periods  of 
national  emergency.  Yet  in  the  fashion 
of  so  many  acts  that  have  but  a  tc;n- 
porary  intention,  these  excise  taxes  have 
stayed  v.ithus. 

Throughout  this  extended  period  of 
excise  taxation,  the  producer  and  pur- 
chaser of  the  taxed  goods  and  services 
have  been  subjected  to  economic  discrim- 
ination. 

In  examining  excise  taxes,  we  find  a 
situation  seriously  apart  from  our  gen- 
eral tax  philosophy.  Where  income 
taxes  are  graduated  or  progressive  and 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  excise  taxes  are 
regressive.  They  are  applied  uniformly 
and  as  a  conseciuence  fall  most  heavily 
on  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden. 

When  initially  levied  as  emergency 
mca.sures,  excise  taxes  were  imposed  on 
items  net  considered  essential.  Today, 
even  that  aiaumcnt  has  vanished.  To 
the  lady,  her  handbag  is  just  as  essential 
as  the  pockets  in  a  man's  trousers.  We 
do  not  tax  trouser  pockets.  Why  tax 
hand':aa.'^?  Either  in  business  or  the 
home,  can  one  riuestion  that  the  tele- 
phone is  anytliing  other  than  a  neces- 
sary communications  link?  Why,  then, 
tax  iclcphonc  service  as  a  luxury?  Sim- 
ilarly, With  the  myriad  other  items  taxed 
at  point  of  purciiase  or  production,  the 
luxury  quality  just  is  not  there.  These 
arc  essential  items  forced  to  compete  at 
a  disadvantage  with  other  items,  also 
Co^t  itial.  which  are  not  taxed. 

Er:uity  for  all  Americans  in  taxation 
as  in  every  other  realm  is  the  concern 
of  Congress.  Passage  of  this  bill  to  re- 
peal and  reduce  excise  taxes  will  make 
plain  our  commitment  to  that  purpo.sc. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8371,  which  propo.'^s  s 
to  remove  and  modify  Federal  excise 
taxes  presently  imposed  on  a  variety  of 
cun.sumer  items.  The  argument  which  is 
most  heard  for  the  removal  of  the.e 
taxes  is  that  they  are  a  burden  on  the 
economy  of  the  Nation — that  they  im- 
pede the  so-called  prosperity  which  all 
our  citizens  should  enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  the 
main  reason  I  am  supporting  this  bill  is 
because  these  taxes  have  become  an  un- 
fair burden  on  those  W'ho  can  least  afford 
to  pay  them  and  the  rea.son  for  their 
being  originally  imposed  has  long  sir.co 
pas.sed. 

The  present  structure  of  exci.se  taxes 
ha.s  developed  over  many  years  but  most 
of  them  are  the  result  of  grave  crises  to 
our  country.  V/orld  War  I.  the  great 
depression.  World  War  II,  and  the  Ko- 
rean war  are  the  key  causes  for  this  in- 
crease in  tax  revenue.  A*^  the  time  of 
their  imposition,  all  of  us  accepted  their 
need.  We  knew  that  they  imposed  a 
f'.reatcr  burden  but  the  emergency  of  the 
situations  caused  us  to  accept  them  with- 
out question.  They  were  brought  about 
by  .special  conditioas.  Bocau.se  of  the  im- 
portance of  those  situations  we  did  not 
question  their  validity  nor  did  we  ques- 
tion the  impact  they  had  on  individuals 
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ol  varying  income.  Now,  however,  we 
have  legitimate  cause  to  argue  the  need 
for  their  continuance. 

I  realize  that  a  reduction  in  taxes  is 
necessaiy  for  us  to  continue  the  unprece- 
dented period  of  prosperity  which  the 
country  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  4  years. 
I  rcaliiie  that  such  a  reduction  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  multiple  benefits;  new 
lobs  for  workers,  lov. or  prices  to  consum- 
ers, higher  profits  to  business,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  tax  colleceion  and 
cnforCfmcnt.  But.  I  repeat.  T^Ir.  Chair- 
man, the  principal  reason  I  am  .'^o  strong- 
ly supporting  this  bill  today  is  that  it 
will  give  a  break  to  the  conrurner  and  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  much  of  the  industry 
in  my  congressional  dlstilct. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  leading  producer  of 
jewelry  and  silverware  and  an  important 
socm^nt  of  the  national  market  in  the 
production  of  pens  and  pcncilware,  lug- 
pnge  and  machine  parts.  It  is  inieicsting 
to  note  that  back  in  1954  when.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  I  fought  for  tax  relief  for 
Rhode  Island  industry  and  helped  secure 
a  cut  from  20  to  10  percent  in  the  retail 
tax  on  jewelry,  sales  increased  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  almost  50  percent.  I  am 
sure  that  should  we  be  equally  effective 
to'.iajf  the  reductions  in  retail  taxes  would 
result  in  similar  increases  in  volume  in 
the  affected  industries  with  resulting 
benefits  to  all  our  Rhode  Island  people. 
And  this  means  jobs.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
jobs  with  their  resulting  income  are  what 
is  necessary  to  provide  the  purchasing 
power  so  important  to  a  continuance  of 
our  upward  economic  spiral. 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  retail 
tax  on  furs,  on  jev\-elry,  on  lu'^"^age  and 
handbags  and  on  toilet  preparations  and 
coimctics  will  certainly  be  welcome. 
Jewelry  and  luggage  are  industries 
which  have  an  obvious  importance  to 
Rhode  Lsland.  Perhaps  less  known  is 
the  efFcct  which  the  elimination  of  the 
toilet  preparations  and  cosmetics  retail 
tax  will  have.  For  each  of  the  past  10 
years,  when  Congress  adjourns.  Mr. 
Chaiitnan,  going  back  to  1955,  it  has 
been  ihy  policy  to  tour  my  conaressional 
district  and  to  send  out  my  congres- 
sional staff  to  talk  with  people  in  evciT 
community,  village,  and  hamlet  in  my 
district.  The  purpose  of  this  has  been 
to  determine  what  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  my  constituents  were  on  the 
issues  facing  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  made  a 
very  great  impres.sion  on  me  is  the 
recurring  reports  from  most  of  the  drug- 
stores in  my  area  indicating  the  unfair 
burden  on  them  of  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  caused  by  reuulations  con- 
nected with  the  excise  tax  on  toilet  ar- 
ticles and  cosmetics.  The  detailed  in- 
formation asked  for  and  the  voluminous 
reports  required  took  many  hours  to  pre- 
pare. I  know  that  the  elimination  of 
the  taM  on  cosmetics  and  toilet  pirepara- 
tions  will  not  only  be  a  multiple  blessing 
to  the  woman  purchaser  who  inciden- 
tally hhs  long  considered  them  as  not  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity,  but  will  also  be 
a  multiple  blessing  to  the  pharmacist 
or  beauty  preparation  salesman  if  only 
becaust  he  will  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  com^jleting  the  many  reporting  forms 
requirdd  under  present  rule. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  a  regional  group  which  avoids  par- 
tisan advantage  and  works  solely  for  the 
community  good.  The  New  England 
congressional  delegation  has  done  just 
this  by  subordinating  any  individual 
political  advantage  in  order  to  do  a  real 
job  in  our  area.  I  am  confident  of  the 
bipartisan  support  of  every  Member 
from  New  Encland  on  this  bill  today 
and  I  hope  that  such  cooperative  effort 
continues  in  the  months  to  come  when 
we  have  similar  Ixncficial  legislation 
before  us.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  such  cooperation  v.-ill 
biin'T  a'cout  a  more  prosperour,  and  vi- 
brant New  England. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whi^e  the  bill  before 
us  deals  only  v.it'i  retail  and  manufac- 
turrrs  taxes  as  recommended  by  the 
Commitiee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
total  message  from  the  President  men- 
tior.ed  something  furihe'r  on  which  I 
feel  I  ehould  comment.  It  called  for  an 
increased  i'nposition,  rather  than  elim- 
inatio'i.  of  taxc.5  on  tires  and  track  trans- 
p  rtation  through  a  su7:-'csted  users  tax. 
Ihis  I  contend  is  unlair. 

I  have  been  in  the  Congress  for  the 
past  25  years  and  in  each  of  these  years 
it  has  been  niy  impression  that  the 
truckers  and  the  ti-uckinc:  industry  has 
at  Ica-t  paid  its  share  toward  the  gen- 
e-.a!  .'^upport  of  Government.  To  me.  it 
appears  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  sinplinf  out  the  trucking  industry  to 
bear  an  added  burden.  We  are  certainly 
protective  of  the  airlines,  with  their  tax 
supported  terminals,  and  proposed  ac- 
tion seems  to  intend  to  do  something 
for  the  railroads.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Cormnittce  has  decided  to  wait  until  a 
future  time  to  act  on  this  Presidential 
recommendation.  I  know  that  the 
truckers  and  the  trucking  association 
are  not  trying  to  avoid  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden.  What  they  want  is 
to  be  given  the  samj  consideration  as 
all  other  transportation  groups  with  the 
same  tax  burdens  and  benefits.  This  I 
contend  is  only  fair  and  is  a  premise 
with  which  I  can  heartily  concur. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  excise  tax  reduction  bill.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity, patrioti.=;m.  and  ability  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commit  t;.'c.  Mr.  Mills.  He  and 
his  groat  committee  did  not  mislead  tliis 
Conarcss  or  the  American  people  when 
they  reported  the  income  tax  reduction 
last  year.  The  economy  has  moved  for- 
v.ard.  There  is  more  tax  revenue  for 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  improved 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion will  have  the  same  effect.  Our  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  iniprove.  The  re- 
duction of  excise  taxes  will  help  to  cre- 
ate more  jobs  and  opportunities  by  sim- 
ply placing  in  the  hands  of  our  peo- 
ple more  revenue  for  expansion  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  House  to- 
day remove  tliis  excise  tax  we  will  be 
keeping  faith  with  the  people.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  long  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  emergency  wartime 
tax  would  be  removed.    They  have  been 


assured  again  and  again  by  responsible 
men  in  Governm^ent  and  the  Congress 
that  it  would  be  removed.  Such  things 
ajs  automobiles,  long-distance  telephone 
calls,  appliances,  and  conveyances  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
livelihood  of  o'ur  people. 

Those  of  us  who  really  oppose  the  ever- 
growing and  increasingly  more  pov.er- 
ful  centralization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  supix)rt  this  bill.  This 
bill  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  mon- 
ey out  of  the  hands  of  bureaucrats. 
Rather  than  having  this  revenue  tied  up 
in  Washington,  it  will  stay  at  home 
where  it  belongs.  Our  people  will  have 
more  revenue,  nc-t  only  to  balance  the 
family  budget,  but  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernment and  aid  in  the  construction  of 
new  schools,  hospitals,  and  hbraries. 
Tliis  additional  revenue  will  help  com- 
munities to  expand  municipal  projects 
such  as  cleaning  up  pollution  in  order 
to  provide  for  pme  water  and  fresh  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  States  rights 
bill.  This  bill  will  return  indirectly  to 
tlie  States  approximately  $4.8  billion  over 
a  period  of  less  than  4  years.  As  long 
as  the  taxpayers  revenue  is  used  to  sup- 
port a  bloated  Federal  bureaucracy. 
States  jights  and  individual  liberty  will 
be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  this  excise  tax  reduction  biU  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  By  doing  this 
we  will  keep  faith  with  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  applaud  the  constructive  efforts 
of  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
formulating  this  excise  tax  reduction 
measme.  This  bill  will,  in  my  estima- 
tion, stimulate  the  American  economy  by 
ridding  our  tax  system  of  burdensome 
excises  which  have  enduied  since  World 
War  II.  long  after  the  basic  reavson  for 
their  original  passage  had  gone. 

I  especially  applaud  the  action  of  tl-c 
committee  in  providing  for  the  removal 
of  the  10-percent  tax  on  mechanical  pen- 
cils, fountain  pens,  and  ball  point  pens 
by  July  1.  1965.  The  city  of  Fort  Mad- 
ison, Iowa,  is  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
skilled  workmen  who  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  economy  of  southeast 
Iowa  in  their  work  for  the  Sheaffer  Pen 
Co.  The  removal  of  this  excise  tax  is 
especially  important  to  the  economy  of 
southeast  Iowa  and  should  provide  ini- 
petiis  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
this  fine 'industry  with  its  skilled  and 
talented  craftsmen.  The  products  o! 
this  industiT  ha\e  not  only  achieved 
notable  distinction  in  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, but  ha-vc  become  the  basis  of  an 
exceedinsly  impKtrtant  exp>ort  trade. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  long  felt  that  proponents  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  cugh.t  to  be  called 
woman  taxers  because  these  onery  taxes 
seem  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  women. 
The  women  are  accustomed  to  being  ir- 
ritated every  time  they  go  shoi^ping  for 
toilet  articles  for  themselves  and  families 
and  for  cosmetics.  These  include  baby 
oils  and  powders  and  anything  in  tl-.o 
way  of  cream.s  or  ointments  advertised  to 
Improve  one's  appearance.  Such  items 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  luxury- 
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classification  so  far  as  American  women 
uie  concerned  yet  they  have  had  to  pay 
this  so-called  luxury  tax  with  every 
such  purchase.  I  do  not  blame  them  one 
bit  for  being  irritated.  In  a  less  stable 
society  such  a  thin?  could  bring  down  a 
sovernment. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  8371  and  the 
adrainistration's  ellorts  to  end  these 
'axe=;.  In  fact,  in  previous  years  I  have 
inlrodticed  bills  to  repeal  tliem.  They 
should  have  been  done  avf.y  with  a  loni;? 
time  aeo  but  we  cannot  turn  back  the 
clock.  If  H.R.  8371  is  enacted  the  war- 
time nuisance  excise  taxes  will  be  ended. 
I  favor  passing  it  as  soon  as  possible  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  propc.^ed  retroactive 
features  which  will  permit  roainds  to 
those  who  have  paid  the  tax  recently. 

Tliese   taxes   were   originally   applied 
during  the  war  not   only  to  raise  rev- 
enue but  also,  and  some  say  more  im- 
portantly, to  discourage  the  purchase  of 
autos,  gasoline,  admissions  to  entertain- 
ment,   furs,    leather    acods.    telephone 
service,  air  travel,  jewelry,  tobacco,  liq- 
uor,  the  toilet   articles  and  cosmetics  I 
mentioned  and  other  items.     Now,  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  consumer 
will  realize  a  savings  of  S2  on  a  $20  tele- 
phone bill.  SIO  on  a  $100  leather  suit- 
case, S60  on  a  S600  fur  coat.  5  cents  on  a 
50-cent  jar  of  face  cream,  and  so  forth. 
Aside  from  being  a  nuisance  to  both 
purchaser    and    merchant,    these    taxes 
have  been  a  positive  drag  on  our  econ- 
omy.   They  have  certainly  discouraged 
buyers  in  notable  instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thmk  the  removal 
of  these  taxes  will  actually  increase  rev- 
enue. Lower  sales  prices  of  goods  in 
the  marketplace  customarily  result  in 
greater  sales  volume,  higher  profit  and 
more  tax  revenue. 

In  addition,  less  tax  collection  effort 
will  be  required  by  the  retail  merchant 
who  is  overburdened  witii  the  present 
necessity  of  computing  the  tax  and  the 
accurate  selection  of  the  taxable  items 
through  the  use  of  Government  direc- 
tives, the  labeling  and  collecting,  the 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  With 
these  unproductive  duties  removed  the 
merchant  will  have  more  time  for  sales 
producing,  revenue  producing  activities. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  wrong  anyway  t^ 
makea  merchant  be  a  tax  collector  with- 
out pay.    It  is  involuntaiT  servitude. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
H.R.  8371.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  bill 
from  every  point  of  view. 

GENER.\L     LE.AVE     TO     E.^TfrND 

Mr.  MILLrS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a-sk 
unanimou-s  con.sent  that  ail  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  m.ay  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  there  objection 
to  the  reque.^t  of  the  :pntleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objectioir 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
fi.irther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments  of- 


fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RoosFVELT,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitlee  of  tlic  Whole  Hon.'^tLprr-the  State 
of  the  Utiion.  reported  tl>rft  that  Com- 
mittee havins  had  undo"!-  consideration 
the  bill  «H.R.  8371'  to  reduce  excise 
taxes,  and  for  ether  purpo.irs,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  404.  ho  reported  tli.e 
bill  back  to  the  Houf^e. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  Question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  read  ng  of  the  bill. 


qi^estion  is  on 
on  that  I 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  lime,  aiul  Kvas  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.  Spcakfr. 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The 
question  was  taken;  and  there  were— 
yeas  401.  nays  6,  not  voting  2^  as  follows; 

I  Roll  No.  119  I 
YEAS— 401 


Til 


Aljb.^t 

A'oernethy 

Adn.r 

Adams 

Addabbo 

.Mbert 

Aiider.=^on 

Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews. 
G'.f'nn 
Andrews. 
N   DaV:. 
Aniiunzlo 
Arcnd.s 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Bannm 
Bar  ret  I 
Bates 
Battin 
Be  icworth 
Belrher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Binnhana 
Blatnik 
Boggs 

Boiand 
Boiling 
Bolton 

Bradernas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brook.s 

Broomfi:  Id 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Button.  Calif 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Caiter 

Casey 

Ctderbci  t; 


Cellcr 

C.amberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
C'.awaon.  Del 
Clivcland 
eleven  ger 
Coliclan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Curtm 
Curijs 
Dnddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
D.ivis.  Ga 
Davis.  Wi 
Dawson 
de  la  Gar/a 
Delaney 
D'.nt 
Denton 

IJ'.'.winski  ; 

Dcvine  I 

Dickinson 
Dl«iiS  I 

Uai,',ell 

Dole 
Donohue  i 

Corn 

D'>w  I 

Dowdy 

Downing  ! 

Dulskl  I 

Duncan.  Orec;.  [ 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwver 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edw.ards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eiisworrh 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evius,  Term. 

I'allon 

K.ubstein 

Farnsley 

Farniim 

Fascell 

Feit;han 

Findley 


Hood 

Plynt 

F'ogarty 

F'oley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelin^huysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathincjs 
Gcttys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Ciiili-:.in 
C'or.zalez 
r;    .■^  ■:; 

0;..')'jW.;kl 
f '"ay 

Gieen.  Oreg. 
Ciietu,  Pa. 
Gicigg 
Grider 
;  CTriffith.s 
I  Gross 

G rover 
I  Gubser 
Gurney 
Hainan,  Ga. 
,  Ha'-'cn.  Calif. 

Haley 
Hall 

Hallcck 
I  Haipern 
•  Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Han.sen 

Han.sen 

Hiinsen 

Hardy 

Hirri.s 

Harr.ha 

H:!  vcy,  Mich 

Hathaway 

H:i  wklns 

Hays 

Hcchler 

Hel.sto.skl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 


Horion 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

H  Ultimate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

liwiu 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeiuiiuu'S 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  .'Via. 

KaT.'.teu 

Karth 

Ka.stenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kiul;.  Calif. 

Kin^,  N.y. 

Kmilc.  Utah 

Kliiczvnskl 

Krcbs" 

Kunkei 

Laird 

Landrum 

LanLjen 

Latta 

Lc:-;;;ctt 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lon^'.  I. a. 

LoH'^.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

Mc  Glory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

M"  Do  well 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

ilcMiilan 

McVicker 

Miccionald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Ma'^s 

Martin,  Nebr 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

M.nlsh 

Mink 

Miiisliall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 


Baldwin 
Griffin 


Idaho 

Iowa 

Wash. 


Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natclier 

N:-d/i 

Nel.scn 

Ni.\ 

OBiien 

OHara.  III. 

OHara.  Mich. 

OKo'islvi 

Oh  en.  Mont. 

Oison.  Mmn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ONiill.  Ma.ss. 

O!  tinker 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Popper 

Perkins 

Hiiiibin 

Pickle 

.Hike 

Pirnie 

Foa'.;e 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Race 

Handall 

Redlln 

R  Id.  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reu!5S 

Hiiodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodmo 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rollers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Hooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Ro.stenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rovbal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

S  aterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

ficheuer 

NAYS— 6 

Joelson 
Jones,  Mo. 

NOT  VOTING— 26 


Srhisler 
Schmidliiiiiser 
SchneebeU 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Secrcst 
Selden 
Senncr 
Shipley 
Slinver 
Sickles 
Slkes 
Sisk 
Skubit.', 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY 
•Sprins;'.-  r 
Stafford 
St.ai4.i;ers 
Slalbaum 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubbleficld 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Talcott 
raylor 

Teatiue,  Cahf 
Tenzer 
Thomius 
Thompson,  La 
Thompson.  N  J 
•rhompson.  Tex. 
Thomson,  WLs. 
Todd 
Trimble 
T  ick 
Tunney 
Tupper 
Tut  en 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Vivian 
Wa^gonner 
Walker,  Miss 
Walker.  N.  Me:-:. 
Watkius 
Wat  is 
Weltner 
W.iallcy 
White.  Idaho 
White.  Tex. 
Whitener 
Whitlen 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydlef 
Yates 
Young 
Younj;er 
Zablocki 


Marsh 
Smith,  Va. 


Andrews. 

Geor-e  W. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brown.  Ohio 
Colmer 
Cralcy 
Cramer 
Cunningham 


Evans,  Colo. 

Fisher 

Harvev,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Holland 

Keogh 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Lindsay 


Mathlas 

Michel 

Pa.ssman 

Powell 

RL'snick 

reanue,  Tex. 

Toll 

Utt 

Willis 
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So  the  bill  was  pas.sed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hchert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  KeoKh  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cunningham 

Mr.  Kirwan  with   Mr.  Linds.ay. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Passman  wi'h  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 


Mr  Colmer  with  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Craley. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Holland. 

The  relsuit  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

tabic.  ^^^^^_^__ 

GEXpRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  SO  have  5  le:;nslative  days  in  v,-hicii 
to  extend  their  remai-ks  on  the  bill  juit 
passed.  ■; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rctiutst  of  the  i;cntlcman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Houbc  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  e.xcept  one  motion  to  recommit. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  APPOINT  GEN. 
WILLIAM  F.  McKEE  TO  OFFICE  OP 
ADMIKISTRATOR  OF  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Delaney >  re- 
ported the  following  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  407.  Rept.  No.  440 » .  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  407 

Ecsohcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resoiuiian  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.c.e  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  V.'holc  House  on  t'le  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7777 1 
to  autliorizc  the  President  to  appoint  Gen- 
eral William  F.  McKee  (United  States  Air 
Force,  retired  i  to  the  office  of  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  whicli  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  no'  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chaifman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  con.~ic;cration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
aniendments  as  may  h;ive  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


AT 


AUTHORIZING    CONSTRUCTION 
MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS 

Mr,  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  i-eiiorted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  408.  Rept.  No.  441). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  408 
HcsoZc^d,!  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolutioiii  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Huuse  resolve  il.'-elf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whcilc  House  on  ti;c  St,atc  of  tlie 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8439)  to  authorize  certain  const mction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
coniined  to  the  bill  :ind  sh:  11  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  oqu:v!ly  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minor,  ty  mciiiber  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  fivc-minutc  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of   the 


PROGRAM 


OF 


FOR   THE   BALANCE 
THE  WEEK 
Mr.    ARENDS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for   1   minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.'^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ino.uiring 
of  tlie  distingui.shed  majority  leader 
whether  the  gentleman  can  ffive  us  some 
additional  information  as  to  the  prograni 
for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Air.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  have  finished 
the  program  for  today.  Tomorrow  we 
will  proceed,  as  scheduled,  v.ith  the  bill 
ainhori;ing  the  extension  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Vv'p  are  adding  to  the  program  for  to- 
mc'Vr.vv  H.R.  7777,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Fn.<idont  to  appoint  Gen.  William  F. 
McKee  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  which  has  been 
reported  out  under  a  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fuithcr  I  will  advi.se  the  Members  of  the 
House  tliat  if  we  finish  the.se  2  bills  on 
tomorrow  it  will  be  our  plan  to  adjourn 
ever  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  question  of  the 
debt  limit  v.-iil  go  over  until  next  week? 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr. 
gentleman    will    yield 
dealing  v.lLh  the  debt 
until  next  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  O':iahoma  have  anything  in  mind 
as  to  v.hat  might  be  the  tentative  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  or  is  it  too  early  to 
prive  the  Members  of  the  House  any  in- 
f(  vmation  on  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  scheduled  for 
consideration  next  week  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  will  have  suspensions,  as 
well  ?s  the  Consent  Calendar  on  Monday. 
Beyond  tliat.  I  prefer  not  to  make  any 
statement. 

Mr.  .ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


Speaker,  if  the 
further,  the  bill 
limit  will  go  over 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  OF  THE  COM- 
MITFEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj* 
be  permitted  to  sit  on  tomorrow  during 
general    debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  PAY  RAISE  BILL 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  deference  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  today  have  in- 
troduced legislation  recommended  by  the 
President  which  would  provide  a  pay  in- 
crea.^c  for  military  personnel. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know 
and  understand.  I  am  bitterly  disap- 
pointed in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Panel  regarding  military 
pay.  In  my  judgment,  and  I  am  happy 
to  add,  one  shared  by  many  Members 
of  Conoress,  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Panel  are  completely  inade- 
quate. Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to 
initiate  committee  hearings  on  both  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Panel,  which  I  have  introduced  here  to- 
day, and  the  legislation  which  had  pre- 
viously been  introduced  by  miyself  and 
many  other  Members  of  the  House,  pro- 
viding a  more  realistic  increase  in  mili- 
tary pay.  These  hearings  will  begin  on 
Monday,  June  7,  at  10  a.m.,  and  I  hope 
that  at  that  time,  we  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  having  as  our  first  witness  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Panel  on 
Federal  Salaries,  the  Honorable  Marion 
Folsom. 

I  have  prepared  a  detailed  and  some- 
what lengthy  statement  which  *s  respon- 
sive to  some  of  the  criticisms  expressed 
by  the  Presidential  Panel  concerning  the 
pay  recommendations  previously  sub- 
mitted by  many  Members  of  Congress. 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  this  complete  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  Introduced  the 
mil.tarv  pay  bill  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent providing  an  increase  in  the  compensa- 
tion provided  our  m.en  and  women  in  the 
uniformed  services. 

I  do  so  only  to  provide  a  legislative  vehicle 
upon  which  the  Congrefs  can  work  its  wi:!. 

As  you  know.  I  and  33  otl'.er  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  pre- 
viously introduced  a  proposal  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  a  more  realistic  and 
equitable  Increase  in  military  compensation. 

The  chanees  in  military  compensation  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  Mry  12.  1965.  reflect,  with- 
cut  apparent  change,  the  recommendations 
of  a  t:'pec::\l  Presidential  Panel  on  Federal 
Salaries  presented  to  the  President  on  April 
15.  1965. 

Although  tlie  Presidential  Panel  included 
recommended  changes  in  compensation  in 
Federal  civilian  salaries  cs  well  as  increases 
in  compensation  of  all  uniformed  personnel. 
I  will  confine  my  remarLs  to  those  portions 
of  the  recommendations  relating  to  changes 
in  c-^mpsnsation  for  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel. 

The  increases  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Panel  on  Federal  S.i!,-rirs 
would  optersibly  provide  r.n  nvcrrge  upward 
adjustment  of  4  8  percent  ir.  compensation 
to  nil  uniformed  services  per^^onnel.  except 
enlisted  personnel  with  under  2  years  of 
service.  Enlisted  personnel  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service  would  receive  a  2.7-percent 
increase  in  basic  pay. 
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The  estimated  annual  cost  of  the  com- 
i^ensaiion  increase  for  uniformed  personnel 
on  active  duty  would  be  $402,837,000.  This 
reconinicndatlon  contrasts  sharply  with  that 
made  by  myself  and  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  which  we  recommend  an  average 
10.7-percent  increase  iia  military  compensa- 
tion for  personnel  on  active  duty,  at  an  esti- 
ni:>ted  aniivuil  cost  of  approximately  $892.- 
471.000. 

The  President's  Special  Panel  made  a  pa- 
thetic effort  to  discredit  the  military  pay 
reccmmendation  made  by  .Members  of  Con- 
gress by  referring  to  It  in  a  manner  which 
cle.irly  suggests  that  the  figures  used  to  sup- 
port the  10.7  percent  increase  in  military 
compensation  had  no  basis  in  I'.ict  and  were 
clearly  erroneous. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  facts,  and  I  will 
do  so  by  responding  to  each  of  the  individ- 
ual criticisms  levied  by  tlie  President's 
Panel  concerning  the  proposal  endorsed  by 
34  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

1.    PANEL  CRITICISM 

The  Panel  states  that  "A  summary  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  printed  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  states  that  since  1952 
increases  in  military  pay  to  those  witl-t  over 
2  years  of  service  total  36.6  percent,  wliereas 

pay  increases  during  the  same  period  for 
classified  civil  servants  averaged  46.3  per- 
cent. The  panel  is  unable  to  determine  the 
basis  for  these  figures.  Data  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  indicate  that  the  in- 
crease over  this  period  for  classified  civil 
servants  averaged  52.7  percent,  and  57.1  per- 
cent for  officers  with  greater  than  2  years  of 
service,  and  34.1  percent  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel v.'ith  more   tlian   2   years  of  service." 

1.    THE    FACTS 

The  figures  and  statistics  used  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  are  those  provided 
the  Congress  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  figures  appear  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1191  on  S.  3001.  dated  July  9,  1964.  Table 
No.  6.  contained  in  that  doctiment.  indi- 
cates that  military  personnel  were  given  an 
average  percentage  increase  of  33.9  percent 
during  the  period  1952  to  1964.  with  officers 
receiving  an  increase  of  42.1  jmd  all  enlisted 
personnel  receiving  an  increase  of  30.3  per- 
cent. A  refinement  of  these  figures  for  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel  based  on  years 
of  service  supporis  the  data  used  by  the 
Com.mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Similarly,  the  st.^iistics  relating  to  pay  in- 
creases provided  classified  civil  service  per- 
sonnel during  the  period  appear  in  table  No. 
7  Of  the  cited  congressional  report.  This 
table  indicates  that  the  percentage  increase 
provided  classified  civil  seiiimts  was  in  fact 
45  3  percent. 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  tliese  figures  were 
supplied  to  the  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  appear  in  a  published  con- 
gressional report,  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend why  the  special  panel  could  not 
identify  these  figures  if  any  conscientious 
effort  was  made  in  this  regard. 

2.    P.^NEL  CRITICISM 

The  Pre.sident's  Special  Pane!  on  Federal 
S.Hlaries  stated: 

Tn  further  support  of  ilie  proposal,  the 
Huuse  Committee's  staff  analysis  of  H.R.  5725 
maintains  that  the  military  departments 
are  unable  to  attract  and  retain  'high 
quality"  personnel.  Xo  .supporting  data  are 
provided." 

The  panel  continues  by  supplying  data 
which  presumably  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  problem  in  retention 
of  experienced  military  personnel.  It  fur- 
ther stated  categorically  that — 

"Congressional  action  In  1962,  1963.  and 
1964  placed  military  compensation  at  a  level, 
in  relation  to  civilian  pay  levels,  sufficient  to 
attract  and  retain  adequate  numt>ers  and 
quaiity  of  personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces." 
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2.    THE  FACTS 

This  statement  is  ridiculous  on  its  face. 
Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  a  Navy-wide  message,  pleaded  with 
enlisted  personnel  to  extend  their  enli.'it- 
ment  so  that  the  Navy  could  refeiin  adequate 
numbers  of  experienced  personnel  to  cope 
with  the  current  world  situations.  This  con- 
dition in  the  Navy,  as  well  as  in  otlicr  mili- 
tary departments,  is  not  a  recjeiit  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  condition  which  lias  grown 
progressively  worse  and  has  presided  the  in- 
dividual service  Secretaries  tvith  serious 
problems  as  is  evident  by  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Oommittec  on 
Armed  Services  in  M  ircU  of  tlils  year,  when 
he  said — 

"Our  declining  performance  |in  recruiting 
and  retention  of  enlisted  per|onnel  is  in- 
dicative of  scric  lus  trouble." 

At  the  s;ime  time,  he  st.^ted- 

"Tiie  most  important  probleth  whlcli  con- 
fronts nie  Lod.iy  as  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy 
involves  procviremc^nt  of  pcr-^ojinel  and  the 
retention  of  skilled,  experienced;  military  per- 
sonnel as  careerists  in  the  naval  service." 

Tile  Secretary  of  tlie  Air  FJjrce  recently 
made  tUis  statement  con^c^rntng  retention 
of  qualified  personnel  to  tlie  uoniinittee  on 
Armed  Services--  J 

"UnfortunUely  ihe.5e  skillea  and  experi- 
enced people  have  to  sppnd  too  Jiiucli  of  their 
time  in  on-tlie-job  traiiiing  ot)  new  airmen, 
only  to  lor-e  the  juung  airmen  io  industry  at 
about  the  time  they  are  beginning  to  be 
productive. 

"The  pioblem  of  retention  is^  not  confined 
exclusively  to  airmen,  but  alao  affects  our 
yotmger  officers.  Obvioui^ly.  tliere  arc  many 
factors  that  bear  on  retention  iates.  \m()ng 
these,  as  in  any  profession,  isjthat  of  com- 
pensation." I 

Can  anyone  doubt  tliat  there;  exists  a  seri- 
ous retention  problem  of  skillrd  and  "high 
quality"  ppr.sonncl  in  tlie  milUi>ry  depart- 
ments wlien  Congress  i.s  pruvicied  this  type 
of  testimony  from  civilian  secreuiries.  We 
all  know  that  this  testimony  can  and  will  be 
corroborated  a  thou.-and  times  over  by  our 
military  leader.?,  if  they  are  allowed  to  speak 
out. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  X  am  truly  bewil- 
dered by  the  ponlification  of  the  Pre.sident's 
Special  Panel  on  this  .subject  of  retention  of 
military  personnel.  This  i£  paCtlcularly  true 
when  the  only  military  meml:cr  on  the  Panel, 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  registered  tlie  strongest 
possible  dissent  with  the  Panel's  recommen- 
dation   on    military    pay.      General    Bradley. 

who  is  eminently  qualified  to  f-pc.ik  on  the 
subject  of  military  pay,  made  his  observa- 
tions concerning  the  Panel's  failure  to  act 
properly  on  milit.;iry  piy  in  a  formal  state- 
ment which  appe.Trs  in  Itou^e  P ocunicnt  No. 
170  of  the  current  .session  of  tlie  Congress.  In 
View  of  the  pertinenry  of  Gener;  1  Bradley's 
observations.  I  consider  it  essential  that  my 
statement  today  include  the  complete  text 
of  General  Bradley's  opinion  ots  this  matter. 
The  statement  follows:  | 

"STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  OF  THE  .\RMY  OMAR  N. 
BRADLEY,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PAY  PANEL  AP- 
POINTED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  05  JANUARY  2H, 
1965  I 

"I  concur  with  the  report  of  [the  Panel  ex- 
cept for  one  jxiint.  The  report  implies  that 
full  comparability  for  the  uniiormed  serv- 
ices was  reached  in  the  Miiitiiry  Pay  Act  of 
1963  and  that  the  pay  is  now  sufTicient  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel. 

"I  am  not  convinced  tha*  thi.3  is  true. 

"(I  want  to  point  out  that  my  pay  would 
not  be  affected  by  any  incrcage.  All  recent 
service  pay  legislation  for  active  or  retired 
officers  has  specifically  excluded  geiierals  of 
the  army  and  admirals  of  the  fleet  i 

"Unlimited  liability  is  inhereot  in  tlie  man- 
date from  the  people  of  the  tJnIted  States 
charging  each  person  in  unifprm  to  stand 
ready  to  defend  this  Nation,  v.^en  nece.^^sary, 


at  the  risk  oi  hi.;  life.  This  charge  exists  for 
no  other  walk  of  life,  profession,  or  calling. 
"Military  professionalism  requires  loni? 
training,  rigid  discipline,  a  high  degree  of 
versatility,  and  unflagging  dedication.  The 
need  of  the  military  services  is  more  than  ii 
matter  of  number.s;  it  is  the  preservation 
and  encouragentent  of  excellence.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  concerned  that  past  failures  to 
keep  service  pay  abreast  of  civilian  w.ige  and 
salary  increases  .ire  reflected  in  the  quality 
of  personnel  in  the  armed  services.  !Service 
pay  scales  should  be  adequate  not  only  to 
attract  but  alco  to  retain  the  quality  and 
qu.iiitily  of  personnel  required,  and  to  mo- 
tivate members  of  all  ranks  to  strive  for 
higher  responsibilities  throughout  their  ca- 
reers. Few  military  personnel  enter  tiie  pro. 
fession  of  arms  in  search  of  financial  gain. 
Yet  the  standard  of  living  the  military  is 
expected  by  the  .'Vmerican  people  to  main- 
tain, coupled  with  the  increa.'scd  educational 
rcquiretnent-s  coiLscd  by  the  complexity  of 
the  mcdern  military  machine,  causes  t-od.iy's 
military  professionals  to  be  increasingly 
aware  of  the  nece.ssity  for  providing;  ade- 
quate estates  for  their  families.  The  head 
of  any  military  family  must  now  evaluate 
liis  military  p.iy  in  relationship  to  the  de- 
mands for  education  of  his  cliildren  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  society  where  his 
Federal  civilian  counterparts  have  a  con- 
tinuing advantacre.  The  head  of  a  military 
lioii^ehold  fl.ids  he  lacks  the  financial  re- 
sources to  afford  his  crowing  children  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  a  level  of  education  similar 
to  his  own.  It  should  be  also  p<iinted  out 
that  the  military  man  knows  no  normal  40- 
hour  week.  Indeed,  tlie  military  profe.=.'-!on 
is  a  24-hour-a-day  calling,  witliout  the  ben- 
efit of  overtime  pay  compensation. 

"Comparison  of  military  pay  scales  with 
civilian  pay  scales  is  extremely  difficult, 
since  there  are  significant  differences  be- 
tween military  specialties,  particularly  in 
tlie  combat  elements  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  civilian  occupations.  Tlie  unicjue  de- 
mands of  military  service  and  the  total  re- 
sponsibilities of  military  command  have  no 
counterparts  in  civilian  life.  Nevertheless, 
in  line  with  President  Johnson's  statement 
that  he  wants  our  uniformed  citizens  to  be 
tirst-cla.ss  citizens  in  every  respect  .and  their 
Wi.es  and  children  to  know  only  first-class 
lives,  it  is  appropriate  that  a  determination 
of  r:^a.^onable  comparability  be  made. 

"Complete    comparability   of   the   military 

prr.fesraon  to  any  other  calling  is  not  pos- 
sible   because    of    the    unlimited    liability    in 

defense  of  the  Nation  which  I  liave  men- 
tioned. Nevertheless,  an  attempt  at  com- 
parison Is  useful  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  a  democ- 
racy are  true  members  of  its  society  and 
.cliould  take  their  appropriate  place  in  its 
structure.  Second,  qualified  individuals 
Irxik  uDon  the  military  profession  as  one  of 
several  possible  career  pursuits  and  assess 
its  advantages  and  penalties  accordingly. 
If  a  life  in  tlio  services  falls  short  in  f!i:s 
comparison,  then  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  operate  tr;  reduce  the  quality  of 
our   fisihting   men. 

"Comparison  nv.'-^t  be  made  not  at  a  single 
point  in  time,  but  must  consider  lot:il  life- 
time accrual  of  benefits  and  pen..!ties.  It  is 
when  this  long  view  is  taken  that  the  lack  of 
compensation  t.>  .iiilitary  personnel  is  most 
obvious.  Equity  dictates  that  an  individunl 
who  has  chosen  the  military  profession 
should,  as  he  successfully  advances  through 
its  hler.'irchy.  take  on  the  same  stature  in 
society  as  his  running  mate  in  other  call- 
iriKS — equal  energy,  ecpial  devotion,  ecjiial  In- 
tellect, equal  responsibility  should  bring 
equal  compensation.  But  even  if  this  re- 
quirement for  equality  were  met— and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  when  private  soldiers  earn  less 
than  the  national  minimum  wage  scale — 
even  so  the  principle  of  comparability  would 
requires     more     compensation     to     military 
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niemb(JrB  tw  recompense  tlicm  for  the  ertjsion 
of  their  estates  caused  by  the  three  aspects 
of  mililiry  life  that  severely  discount  present 
earningi.  These  three  negative  factors  are: 
Tlie  pohrlcrous  inertia  and  inflexibility  of 
military  compens,.tion  caused  by  the  require- 
ment that  it  be  established  in  law;  the 
c:'.rcer-lbng  transient  status  of  the  military 
and  their  families;  and  the  .=:hort  full-earn- 
ing period  caused  by  early  mand.ilory  retire- 
ment. Most  men  in  civilian  pursuits  draw 
sub.stan?tial  salaries  for  many  years  after 
reaching  responsible  positions  in  their  pro- 
fessions. Military  men  have  very  short  pe- 
riods to  serve  after  reaching  responriblc  po- 
sitions atld  attaining  salaries  approaching 
these  of  business  executives. 

The  first  of  tliese  penalties  denies  to  tlie 
.soldier  the  flexible  compensation  advantages 
and  retention  incentives  of  his  civilian 
counterpart — the  Christmas  bonus,  the  cash 
av.ard  for  suggestions,  the  profit-sharing 
plan,  the  stock  options  for  the  employee,  the 
quick  ad.aptation  to  a  cliange  in  cost  of  living. 
"Frecjuent  movement  between  military 
posts  in  the  United  States  and  remote  lo- 
cations overseas  denies  to  both  officer  and 
soldier  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent nome.  to  btiild  a  permanent  eqtiity  of 
material  goods  or  ot  local  reputation  or  to 
root  his  family  In  a  social  structure  of  con- 
fidence and  security. 

"The  prospect  of  forced  retirement  before 
an  estate  can  be  established — particularly 
before  children  can  be  educated— is  the  most 
.•jcrioufe  6f  the  imponderable  penalties  that 
face  the  career  military  man.  Beginning  a 
second  career  above  the  age  of  50  is  extreme- 
ly difficult — particularly  in  view  of  the  se- 
vere limitations  placed  by  law  upon  a  re- 
tired person's  activities.  This  contrasts  with 
Other  Government  servants  who  have  a  life- 
time career  until  age  70. 

"In  any  discussion  of  pay.  we  have  in  mind 
total  compensation — including  fringe  bene- 
fits and  retired  pay.  Many  years  ago  the 
uniformed  services  had  more  fringe  benefits 
and  a  better  retirement  system  than  most 
of  their  counterparts.  Now  all  workers  have 
social  security  benefits,  and  most  industries 
have  fine  retirement  plans.  Most  workers 
have  annual  leave,  and  only  work  days  count 
(Whereas  in  the  uniformed  services  every  cal- 
endar day  countvS);  sick  leave;  a  Christmas 
bonus  which  in  many  cases  Includes  up  to 
a  month's  extra  salary;  profit-sharing  plans; 

company  stores  which  in  some  cr.:  cs  rival 
post  exchanges:  health  plans  includino:  lios- 
pitali23ation:    and    life    insurance    plans. 

"Usually  when  discussing  any  increase  in 
."■ervice  pay,  the  chance  of  such  Increase 
is  tempered  by  mentioning  how  much  such 
incrcue  will  add  to  later  costs  of  the  re- 
tired list.  I  don't  recall  hearing  any  such 
statements  when  considering  increases  for 
civil  Service  employees — or  when  giving  an 
increase  to  someone  in  industry. 

"In  any  study  of  comparability,  all  fringe 
and  retirement  benefits  must  t>e  included  in 
the  pay  of  the  indu.stri:i!  or  civil  service 
worker,  as  well  as  of  the  man  in  the  uni- 
formed service. 

''One  may  argue  that  job  security  par- 
tially oifscts  a  les.ser  p.iy.  I  doubt  that  job 
sectirity  for  a  serviceman  is  any  great^^r  than 
tlint,  of  a  civil  service  worker,  or  of  an  in- 
du,=  trial  worker  who  is  protected  by  liis 
union,  and  the  rules  of  the  National  Labor 
ficlations  Board.  In  conir:ist  a  career  officer 
cannot  take  advaiitaitc  of  the  right  to  go 
fron|>  one  company  to  another  one  which 
would  give  him  a  better  job. 

"On  page  17  of  tlie  Panel  report  cert.iin 
percentages  are  quoted,  indicating  improve- 
ments in  qualifications  oi  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  The  report  st,ites  that  many 
factors  affect  the  ability  to  attract  and  re- 
tairi  quality  personnel,  but  a  hurried  read- 
ing might  lead  one  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  adequate  pay  w.is  tlie  primary 
factor.     In    f.ict,    these    improvement.s   each 


had  a  very  definite  cause  other  than  pay. 
For  example,  the  Army  raised  its  mental 
standards  for  acceptance  in  1960;  the  total 
of  iugli  school  graduating  classes  in  1963 
Was  some  37  percent  greater  than  in  1956; 
in  1956  we  still  had  many  officer  callups 
from  World  War  IT  and  the  Korean  war.  who 
h  ive  now  been  replaced  hirgely  'oy  recent 
college  graduates.  (Most  services  have 
raised  the  cducitional  requirements  for  new 
officers  I 

"I  am  not  as  concerned  about  the  number 
of  officers  we  can  attract  as  I  am  about  our 
ability  to  attract  and  retain  enough  out- 
.si.indmg  ones — men  such  as  Miirsliall.  Mac- 
Arthur.  Eisenhower.  Halsey.  Nimitz,  Rick- 
over,  etc.  Statistics  comp:;ring  the  salaries 
orlered  by  industry  to  members  of  the  uni- 
versity and  college  graduating  cl.isses  with 
Miose  offered  to  second  lieutenants  and  en- 
signs would  show  a  big  difference. 

"Taking  ail  ihe=e  things  into  consideration 
indic.itcs  that  real  comparability  demands 
some  form  of  additional  compensation  for 
the  man  who  chooses  the  military  life. 
Raisinn:  his  earning-period  income  consider- 
ably is  one  clear  method  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
the  only  way — el.iborate  rcliolarship  plans, 
liberalized  home-loan  schemes,  less  rigid  em- 
ployment   rules    following    retirement — tliese 

and  many  o'dier  such  suggestions  would  help. 
But  they  would  be  ponderous  to  enact  into 
law  and  selective  in  tlieir  applicability.  Sub- 
staiitial  increase  in  current  pay  at  this  time 
appears  to  l>e  the  simplest,  most  effective, 
and  in  the  long  run.  che.^peft  solution  if  the 
services  are  to  retain  the  hard-core  profes- 
sionals which  the  Nation  so  desperately 
needs. 

"I  recommend  that  sucli  increases  be 
gr.mtcd  at  an  c.'.riy  date. 

"Omar  N.  Bradley. 

How  can  the  President's  Panel  continue  to 
support  its  present  military  pay  recommenda- 
tions and  yet  at  the  same  time  remain  com- 
ple'cly  silent  on  the  overwhelming  arguments 
against  such  a  recommendation  as  outlined 
in  General  Bradley's  eloquent  dis.sent? 

3.    PANEL  CRITICISM 

The  Presidential  Panel's  report  charges 
that  the  Commitlce  on  Armed  Services,  for 
practical  purpo.ses.  deliberately  frustrated 
tlie  efforts  of  the  Panel  to  evaluate  the  de- 
tiiiled  data  on  which  the  committee's  pro- 
posal lor  a  militr.ry  pay  increase  was  based. 
The  statement  of  the  Panel  is  as  follows: 

•The  Panel's  attempts  to  obtain  additional 
ii^formation  from  tlic   House   Armed   Services 

Committee  have  been  unsuccessful.  On 
March  5.  196.5.  Mr.  Folsom.  chairman  of  the 
Panel,  wrote  to  Chairman  Rivers  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  a^ked  for 
materials  developed  by  the  staff,  particularly 
the  analysis  supporting  linkages  between 
military  and  civilian  pay.  and  the  evaluation 
of  relative  military  and  civilian  fringe  bene- 
fits. In  a  letter  dated  March  8.  1965,  the 
ch:\irman  indicated  tliat  the  information  was 
not  in  sucli  form  tiiat  it  could  be  sent  to 
the  Panel  but  said  he  would  be  happy  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Folsom  Attempts  by  Mr. 
Folsom  to  arrange  such  a  meeting  have  been 
unsuccessful  " 

3.    THE   FACTS 

The  fact  is  tliat  on  Marcli  5.  1965.  Mr.  Fol- 
som asked  me  to  supply  him  with: 

"1.  The  analysis  supporting  tlie  linkages 
between  military  and  civilian  pay  printed 
in  the  pay  tables  contained  in  Analysis  of 
ProiKised  Military  Pay  Act  of  1965;  and 

"2.  Tlie  detailed  evaluation  of  relative  mili- 
tary and  civilian  supplemental  (fringe! 
benetits." 

I  advised  him  on  March  8  as  follows: 

"I  appreciate  very  much  your  letter  of 
M.irch  5.  1065.  in  which  you  requested  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  proposed 
pay  increases  recommended  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  tlie  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  members 


of    tlie    Armed    Forces    as    r.-'jected    in    H.R 
5725. 

"Although  the  rn.-^teria.ls  utilized  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  members 
in  H.R.  5725  were  all  carefully  collected  re- 
vie'R-ed,  and  evaluated  by  both  me  and  my 
staff,  they  are.  except  for  the  analysis  en- 
closed herewith,  not  presently  available  in  :•. 
form  which  would  lend  itself  to  your  pur- 
pose. Therefore.  I  must  rc'uctantly  and  re- 
specilully  decline  to  sulimit  this  information 

"On  the  other  hand.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
your  desire  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
factors  wiiich  prompted  my  recent  introduc- 
tion of  this  urgently  required  military  pay 
increase.  Therefore.  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  discuss  this  matter  wit'n  you  personally  in 
my  office  at  your  convenience. 

"I  will  look  forward  to  on  eariy  reply  from 
you  on  this  vital  r^ubiect. ' 

Subsequently,  with  no  prel'minary  notice 
to  me.  or  any  effort  to  arrange  an  appoint^- 
ment.  Mr.  Folsom  did  come  to  my  office  unex*- 
pectedly  on  Marcii  29  to  visit  me.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  not  In  the  office  at  that  time 
and  therefore  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  him.  Had  I  known 
lie  had  planned  to  visit  my  office.  I  would 
!ia.ve  been  there. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  on  April 
15.  1965.  I  addressed  the  followmg  letter  to 
Mr.  Folsom ; 

"Dear  Mr.  Folsom:  I  am  sorry  that  we 
were  unable  to  get  together  on  March  29 
when  you  were  in  'Washington. 

"By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Special  Panel  on  Federal 
Salaries  report  may  have  been  Issued  and.  of 
course.  I  am  most  anxious  to  read  your  rec- 
ommendations. Whether  or  not  the  report 
is  issued.  I  would  enjoy  chatting  with  you 
the  next  time  you  are  in  Waslilngxon." 

These  lacts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Panel  concluded  its  superficial  analy- 
sis of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pay 
proposal  by  making  the  following  additional 
points : 

4  A.    PAXEL    CRITICISM 

The  Panel  states: 

"*  *  •  that  no  justification  is  offered  for 
the  10  7-percent  increase  since  no  evidence  is 
presented  to  establish  a  satisfactory  "com- 
parability linkage'." 

4A.    THE    FACTS 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
never  claimed  to  have  developed  its  new  pay 

scales  oil  the  basis  of  a  direct  ■"compara- 
bility linkage  "  with  other  Fe<ieral  statutory 
pay  systems. 

What  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  said  in  the  press  release  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Panel  report  was: 

"My  bill  attempts  to  link  uniformed  serv- 
ices pay  levels  to  those  provided  Federal 
civilian  employees." 

In  attempting  to  develop  the  proposed  new 
rates  of  basic  pay.  consideration  was  given 
by  the  committee  staff  to  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  "Unking"-  military  pay  rates 
directly  to  those  of  till"  other  Federal  st^itu- 
lory  pay  systems.  This  approacli.  liowever. 
was.  upon  intensive  study,  found  to  be  un- 
.satlsfactory  and  therefore  was  not  utilized. 
However,  as  will  be  developed  in  our  forth- 
coming committee  liearings  on  military  pay. 
ilie  new  proposed  p.iy  scales,  notwithstand- 
ing tile  various  differences  whicli  exist  be- 
t",veen  civilian  and  military  "employment. ' 
do  have  a  positive  relationship.  It  "Aould  be 
wholly  impractical  to  attempt  to  establish 
uniformed  services  pay  scales  wuhoui  re- 
gard to  existing  pay  levels  for  other  em- 
ployees and  executives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Consequently,  in  developing  the 
proposed  basic  pay  scales,  certain  "limiting  " 
benchmarks  have  been  used:  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  propcised  new  rates  of  ba.uc 
pay  recommended  by  the  committee  do  m 
fact  bear  demonstrable,  and  equitable  rela- 
tionships to  the  compensation  of  other 
groups  of  Federal  employees. 
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4B.  PANEL  CRITICISM 

The  President's  Special  Panel  says  that: 
•■Although  the  princ^al  purpose  of  the 
b:u  is  s:.i:ea  to  remedy  the  services'  Inability 
to  attr-ict  and  retain  high-quality  personnel, 
t'.ie  largest  increases  are  proposed  for  those 
serving  obligated  service,  and  the  smallest 
percentage  increases  apply  to  the  grades  at 
which  the  career  commitmsnt  is  normally 
made." 

4B.  THE  FACTS 

The  fact  Is  tliat  the  pay  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Special  Panel  in  respect  to 
active  duty  personnel  reduced  the  total  cost 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  proposal 
bv  *4?9.637.000. 

Approximate'y  $401,500,000.  or  more  than 
82  percent,  of  this  amount  is  •'saved'  by  the 
President's  Panel  by  reducing  the  propored 
pay  increise  for  enlisted  personnel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  this  "sav- 
Ir.g"  of  more  than  S401  million  recommended 
bv  the  President's  Panel,  more  than  $290 
million  is  realized  at  the  expense  of  er listed 
personnel  in  pay  grades  E-3  throtigh  E-6 — 
the  most  critical  rates  in  all  of  the  military 
departments. 

Statistics  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  indicate  a  steady  decline  rince  1960 
in  the  percentage  distribution  of  "career^' 
perscnne:  in  the  military  forces. 

In  1960  approximately  48  percent  of  all  en- 
listed personnel  had  4  or  more  years  of  active 
Service.  Today,  fnis  figure  has  dropped  to 
43  percent.  It  Is  therefore  evident  that  this 
decline  in  "career"  enlisted  personnel  mvist 
ine.itably  affect  pdverscly  the  experience 
level  and  capabilities  of  our  forces. 

The  milit.Try  departments,  particularly  the 
Army  and  Navy,  have  a  substantially  lers 
evpericnced  force  overall  than  they  desire. 
For  c.K-Tmple,  the  Army  and  Navy  believe 
that  to  att.an  the  proper  experience  br.lance 
in  their  force,  they  -^.-ill  require  an  increase 
in  t'neir  career  ratios  of  approxim.ately  8  to 
10  percent. 

Attainment  of  these  objectives  will,  in  my 
rpinion.  be  absolutely  impossible  without  a 
s'enif.cant  increase  in  the  pny  provided 
c.rrccr  enlisted  personnel.  This  is  particu- 
\?.i:-;  tr-ae  since  the  "career  ratio"  of  the 
m:l[t:-ry  v.-lll  decline  fur: her  with  the  trans- 
fer of  significant  numbers  of  World  War  II 
er.l:s-Gd  "personr.el  frcm  active  duty  to  a 
re'lrfnient  status. 

Th'?  enlisted  perronr.el  who  ths  military 
services  ar.d  I  are  talkirg  sbor.t  are,  f'.;r  the 
niO'A  part,  found  in  p-^v  crades  E-3  to  E-6. 
This  is  the  <?rovp  of  enlisted  pTsonncl 
pr^.lnst  wh'.ch  the  Piinfl  would  le' y  r.pprcxl- 
niatelv  60  percent  of  the  cat  it  recommended 
in  the  overall  p:.y  incrc.-.ECs  urged  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Yet.  the  Panel  states  that  our  proposal 
places  the  prcpcsed  increases  at  "the  wrong 
points."  It  is  ir.crt-dible  that  such  a  pre- 
ro'-'erous  st'.tcment  cauld  bo  ni'^do  by  the 
President's  Panel  if  it  h^'d  jiven  even  the 
r.-':^'^:  curTory  study  to  the  needs  of  the 
■^^'I**'rv  D"v  struct',tre. 


and  Federal  civilian  employees  not  only  con- 
sidered the  noncontributory  aspects  of  the 
military  retirement  system  but  also  consid- 
ered the  special  tax  advantages  inherent 
in  certain  elements  of  the  military  oompcn- 
satlon  strticture.  This  is  clearly  reflected 
in  table  B  of  the  material  provided  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  the 
President's  Panel  on  Federal  Salaries. 

Can  it  be  that  the  P.mel  never  Uothercd 
to  lock  at  the  b.ickground  material  provided 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  6crvicc:i. 
or  is  this  statement  merely  rcnectivc  of  the 
iu.-.dequacy  of  the  study  miide  by  Vac  Presi- 
dent's Special  Panel? 

Furthcrm.orc.  the  adjustment  madt  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  irunuting 
a  retirement  contribution  of  C'j  percent 
for  military  personnel  was  made  t*  cqui^.te 
in  its  comparative  analysis  the  acttial  con- 
tribution made  for  retirement  by  Federal 
civilian  personnel.  Neither  the  Ccjmmittee 
on  Armed  Services,  nor  anyone  c'.sp,  would 
claim  that  this  G'^  percent  rcprestnts  the 
totr.l  cost  of  military  retirement,  but  Jhc  s  une 
situation  rpplies  in  respect  to  tfhe  civil 
service  retirement  system  which,  ^s  every 
Member  of  Congress  knows,  present^-  has  an 
actuarial  deficiency  of  more  than '537  bil- 
lion. Perhaps  the  members  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's Panel  were  not  aw.irc  (.f  thc.-jC  fuc'.s — • 
or  preferred  to  ignore  them. 

4D.  P.XNEL  CRITICISM 

The    President's    Special     Panel    further 

"The  Congress,  by  its  actions  in  1|>62.  19C3. 
and  1964,  when  it  enacted  legislation  which, 
in  local,  rai-sed  military  compi—.-atin  for 
tiicse  With  over  2  vears  of  s.-i'.  ;::e  by  an 
average  of  18.4  percent,  placed  miUt^try  com- 
pensation at  a  level,  in  relation  t©  civiU.in 
pay  levels,  sufficient  to  attract  aad  retain 
suffijlent  num'oers  and  quality  of  per.sonnel. 
We  see  no  need  to  change  this  reUaionship 
before  the  next  major  structural  review." 


4C.  PANEL  CRITICISM 

President's     Special     Panel 


further 


The 
.state.- — 

"The  Committee  proposal  purports  to  take 
precise  account  of  militr.ry  frinrre  benefits. 
In  f.'.ct.  the  only  pdju.=;tment  made  to  reflect 
t"ne  difference!  in  sunpicmentr.ry  tasnefits 
av:. liable  to  military  and  civilian  employees 
IS  t'ne  exclusion  of  G'- >  p-ircent  of  b-isic  p'V, 
fj  t  ke  into  account  the  noncontributory  re- 
trement  system.  The  adjustment  is  er- 
roneous. Liabilities  for  the  military  retire- 
ment system  now  accrue  at  a  rate  of  24.4 
p'-rcent  of  boFic  pay." 

4C.  THE  F.'.CTS 

Again,  this  statement  by  the  President's 
P^nel  is  completely  inaccurate.  The  ad- 
justments m.ride  to  reflect  the  difTerences  in 
Ii.'pplcm.entary  benefits  available  to  military 


40.  THE  r.\CT3 

This  last  statement  by  the  President's  Spe 
cial  Panel  is  so  completely  a'osurfl  that  it 
does  not  merit  any  further  comrael-t.  Have 
the  members  of  the  Panel  daSruerately 
ignored  the  events  of  the  past  fei'  months 
which,  in  themselves,  clearly  indicale  the  ex- 
istence of  a  military  personnel  proBiem? 

You  m:iy  think  that  I  have  been  iomewhat 
bitter  in  my  comments  In  revpect  tp  the  rec- 
oniinondai-ons  nind.e-  by  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Panel  on  Fcdcr.al  Salaries.  Thp  truth  is 
that  I  feel  considerably  greater  annoyance 
than  these  few  v.ords  can  convey.  |  However, 
this  matter  will  ba  more  thorou^V/.y  aired 
when  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sor. .'  .  be- 
gins liearings  on  the  mhiitary  pay  rtcoinmen- 
dations.  ' 

I  will  be  plersed  if  we  can  theii  be  given 
the  privilege  of  having  the  mcn/iijers  of  this 
irrc.i'nous  Panel  explain  the  lea^anng  by 
which  they  arrived  at  their  recammeuded 
incTC-ises  In  miht::ry  p.;y.  I 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  George  Mcariy 
and  Gen.  Cmar  En  dley,  it  aiould  be 
noted  that  they  di?."ented  from  the  Panel's 
miiitary  pay  recommendation.         J 

Now  wnat  h.-i.";  the  Panel  actuallt  d'-'ue? 
As  I  read  its  report  it  states  tjiat  it  h;is 
based  its  recommended  pay  incitase  on  a 
Burcciu  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  which  in- 
dicates that  salary  levels  in  pri\Tite  enter- 
prise increased  r:bout  3  percent  during  the 
year  ending  in  March  1964.  ' 

Consequently  the  Panel  hns  recommended 
a  general  Increase  of  3  percent  across  the 
board  in  Federal  salaries  so  as  to  restore  to 
Federal  sal.';ry  levels,  botii  civUimij  and  mili- 
tary, fne  relative  position  ti'iey  h^d  lield  in 
196.3  when  compared  to  salary  le/els  in  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  thnt  alttliough  the 
Panel  reportedly  recommends  a  4  8-percent 
average  increase  in  miliUiry  "compensation," 
my   inspection   of    tiie   proposed    legislation 


indicates  that  the  actual  increase  'will  be 
confined  to  only  one  element  of  military 
compensation — that  Is,  basic  pay.  The 
Panel's  proposal  makes  no  change  in  either 
quarters  allowances  or  subsistence  allow- 
ances, both  of  wlilch,  along  with  basic  pay, 
constitute  the  principal  elements  of  military 
"compensation." 

Therefore,  the  average  increase  for  all  per- 
sonnel with  over  2  years  of  service  amounts 
to  5  percent  of  ba.sic  pay,  while  the  actual 
increase  for  personnel  with  under  2  years  of 
service  will  be  2.7  percent  of  basic  pay. 

In  any  event,  the  4.8-perccnt  figure  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Panel  eludes  me.  My  cal- 
culations further  indicate  that  tiie  actual 
proposed  increase  in  milit.iry  "compensa- 
tion" as  provided  in  the  Panel's  proposed  bill. 
fitjurcs  out  to  approximately  3.6  percent  for 
perconnel  witli  over  2  years  of  service,  as 
contrasted  to  the  3  percent  provided  civilian 
employees  of  tiie  Federal  Government. 

Is  it  possible  tiiat  the  members  of  the 
Panel  actually  believed  that  they  were  rec- 
ommending a  4.8-percent  average  increase  in 
"compensation"  for  military  personnel  with 
over  2  years  of  service  and  did  not  realize 
that  the  actual  increase  In  military  "com- 
peiLsation"  (basic  pay  plus  quarters  plus 
subsistence  allowances)  contained  In  tlieir 
proposal  amounts  to  only  3.0  percent? 

The  P.mel  made  no  real  effort  whatsoever 
to  address  itself  to  the  fact  that  since  1952 
military  levels  of  compensation  have  con- 
sistently lagged  behind  the  wage  adjustments 
paid  other  workers  in  the  economy — so  that 
today  military  wage  levels  are  more  than 
10  percent  behind  the  levels  of  compensation 
presently  provided  other  Federal  employees. 
The  Panel  brushes  aside  this  fact  of  life 
with  the  statement  that  data  supplied  by 
tiie  Department  of  Defense  indicates  that 
durii:g  the  period  IC'52  to  19G4  wage  increases 
for  classified  civil  servants  averaged  52.7 
percent  while  similar  increases  in  wages  for 
cffi^crs  with  over  2  years  of  service  amounted 
to  57.1  percent. 

This  "alleged"  increase  in  wages  for  niili- 
tary  officers  is,  in  my  opinion,  completely 
erroneous,  and  I  challenge  its  accuracy. 

Furthermore,  the  Panel  concedes  that  since 
1952  wage  increafr's  for  enlisted  m.:litary  por- 
ronncl  with  over  2  years  of  service  was 
onlv  34.1  percent.  Yet,  it  makes  no  effort  to 
explain  its  failure  to  correct  this  obvious 
shortfall  in  the  military  pay  structure. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the 
Panel's  recommendations  as  compared  to  the 
bill  propo.':Gd  bv  the  members  ol"  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  rcnects  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  tlie  amount  of  the  propo.sed  military 
pay  increase  for  members  on  active  duty  of 
approxim.ately   .$400   million. 

Regrettably,  the  bulk  of  this  "saving"  was 
realized  at  the  expense  of  cr.listed  personnel, 
who  abscrbcd  more  tlian  82  percent,  or  S401 
mlUi;  n  of  tiiis  reduction. 

Now.  let  us  briefly  examine  the  impact, of 
this  "reduction"  on  a  group  of  niilitary  per- 
sonnel who,  even  under  the  data  profc.'^s':'d 
to  be  used  by  the  Panel,  have,  since  1932, 
fallen  far  behind  their  civilian  contempo- 
raries In  compensation  increases: 

Proposed  increases  in  monthly  pay 


mission."    One  of  the  principal  purposes  of     financed  from  the  savings  that  would  be 


Rank  cr  t'ra'Ie 

J        Service 

Panel 

House 

com- 
niittco 

K-l  fremiit) 

E-2  (private)- 

E  3  qrivnte  1st 

cIjvssI. 

E-*  (corporal) 

K-j  (^crL'iimt) 

]•:  r,  (stalT.s.r/r:int). 
E-7  (1st  sergeant.) . - 

l'nfUT4  months. 
Unilif  2  years. -. 
..   .<ir) 

Ovi  r  4  yc.if.'   . . . 

Ovi  r  I'l  yiMfs 

Ov.r  14  ye::rs... 
Ovir  IS  ycitrs... 

$2.10 
•J.  40 
2.G3 

10.50 
13.  M 
ir,.  2(.> 
1.H.90 

$0.90 

11.70 
IS.^3 

IS.  30 
■S\.  00 
SO.  00 
57.00 

A  review  of  the  above  table  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  increases  recommended  by  fne 
Armed  Services  Committee  arc  by  no  means 


ox'ravafont.    whereas   the   tncre.ises   recom       .....^ x- .---  . -  ...... .^^„ 

,vpnfled°  bv   the   President's  Panel   are   dis-     the  Commission  would  be  to  recommend  to     realized. 


pracefullv  inadequate 
It  requires  very  little  imagination  to  com- 


the  President  periodic  changes  in  leve's  of 
Federal  pay.  with  the  President  in  turn  im- 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  bring  to 
your  attention  a  recent  proiX)sal  by  Pres- 


onunended  by  the  Presidents  Panel.  five  branch  telling  the  Congress  that  It  no  duciion  of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  be 

^*I  can  tliink  of  no  more  effective  and  sure  longer  has   the  capability  of  acting  wisely,  put   into  the   installation  of   devices   on 

wav  of  destroving   the   morale   of  our  mill-  prudently,  and  expeditiously  with  regard  to  automobiles    -which    'ft-ill    help    eliminate 

uiry  forces  than  by  telling  them  they  don't  changes   in   the   Federal    p.'ty   structure.      In  ^j^^  poisoning  of  our  air  and  our  people 

deserve   a   decent   wage   increase.     It  appeai-s  my  opinion,  thi.  recommendation  ^o'^^"^ut^s  ^^^^    .^  ^^^  .^^^^_ 

U.,t   the   Panel   h.is   recommended   as   sinall  ^/,°  ^^  °J^  "°  '^""ff  "^^     '"  ^^^  Legislature  ,educing    the    traffic    death    toll. 

■1    n  lv   increase  as   thev   believe   they  could  of  tne  United  biases.  ■        ^,            r  ^ 

nossblv  recommend.     I  will  not  be  a  party  If   this   reasoning   Is   earned    to   a   logical  suggests  certain  Other  safety  measures, 

to  sucli  an  eifort.     1  believe  a  wage  adjust-  conclusion,  the  Congress  could  very  well  go  :Mr.  Reuther's  letter  to  the  presidents 

ment  must  be  equitable.     The  recommended  out    of    business    and    permit    the    executive  of  the  automobile  companies  follows:  the 

increase  by  the  Panel  completely  disregards,  branch   to  not  only  administer  our  Govern-  proposal  and  the  arguments  for  it  merit 

in  my   opinion,   the   obvious   equitable  con-  ment  but  also  legislate  its  laws.  vour  attention' 

siderations  that  must  apply.  I    for   one   wiil    not   be   a    party    to   such  '                                        Automakers  in  Excise 

The  Departmem  of  Defense  will  undoubt-  an  abdication  of  otir  constitutional  congres-  ^ -^^^.  °^- '""^  ^^^    Savings   A^GiiNCov: 

cdlv  flood  the  congress  and  the  press  with  ..lonal  responslbiUties.  st  mers  THRivcH    Intisv^    Safety    De- 

stalistics  of  one  kind  or  another  designed  to  I  didn't  come  to  Congress  to  merely  exer-  ^'^''f  ^,  X  price  Si^shes 

establish    the    fact    that     miiitary    men    are  -.'.-""  —  .<■»—-—  —c,i,„„r,rc    n,.H  t  mces  F.-t.s  i-RiCE  quashes 


-,-lequatelv  paid.  am  sure  yours  as  well,  have  sent  me  here  The  UAW  has  proposed  a  joint  union-auto 
"  I'll  not"  repeat  that  old  expression  about  to  speak  positivelv  for  them— and  I  intend  to  industry  campaign  to  work  for  the  elimina- 
figures  and  tlie  people  who  manipulate  do  just  that.  t ion  cr  reduction  of  excise  taxes  on  cars  pro- 
them—all  I  will  say  is  that  the  present  pay  of  In  closing.  I  call  your  attention  to  article  vided  the  savings  are  passed  on  to  constimers 
military  personnel"  is  simplv  inadequate.  I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  through    a    combination    of    antismog    and 

This  is  the  only  possible  conclusion  we  can  Congress  the  exclusive  authority  and  respon-  other  safety  devices   built   into  the   vehicles 

reich  when  we  recognize:  sibiilty     "to   raise   and    support"    ovir   Armed  p'.r.s  direct  price  cuts. 

ThPt  tlie  numbers  of  personnel  oWaining  Forces.  Perhaps  the  Panel  was  not  aware  The  offer  was  make  by  UAW  President -Wal- 
hudshlp  dl.scharges  because  of  financial  and  of  this  provision  in  the  Constitution— but  ter  P.  Reuther.  on  behalf  of  the  union's  in- 
related  reasons  is  steadilv  increasing  each  I  am— and  you  are— and  I  am  confident  we  ternational  executive  board,  to  the  presidents 
^.p.,'^.  "  will  observe  it.  of  General  Motors  Corp  .  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
"  Tliat  during  calendar  vear  1964  approx-  _^__^_^— -  Chrysler  Corp..  and  American  Motors  Corp. 
imately  one-third  of  all  enlisted  pensonnel  in  Text  of  Mr.  Reuther's  letter  follows: 
the  continental  United  States  in  pav  grades  UNCLEAN  CLOUD  OP  POISON  ON  "Your  corporation  and  the  other  automo- 
E-4  to  E-6  were  "moonlighting"  to  increase  THE  LAND  ^'^^^  producers  have  repeatedly  sought  elimi- 
their  incomes;  nation  of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars. 

That  almost  2  percent  of  all  enlisted  men  Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  The  industry  has  now  launched  a  major  cam- 
in  grades'  E-2  to  E-9  In  the  continental  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  paign  directed  toward  that  end.  Informal 
United   States   were    actually   receiving   some  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-  requests  have  been  made  to  the  UA^VV  to  sup- 

lorm  of  public  assistance:  marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  port  that  camprhgn. 

That  a  substantial  number  of  enlisted  men          r^y^      SPEAKER      Is    there    obiection  '■^^^^"'    '"^qu^^s    are    perfectly    reasonable 

in  pav  grades  EM  and  below,  receive  military  .    ^   reouest   of '  the   eentleman   from  '"'"■^  ^^""  ^^"""  ^''''''-  '"^""^  ''"'"^"^  considera- 

iucomes  which,  according  to  generally  accept-  ]9    ^^^    lequest    Ol    the    gentleman    irom  ^.^^      While  .the  relationshio  between   your 

ed  standards,  places  them  in  a  poverty  cate-  X^^ewJeisey.  corporation    and   our    union<*^enters   around 

gQvy                                             •                                      There  was  no  objection.  collective  bargaining,  both  of  us  have  a  com- 

Tliat  enlisted  entr.uits  into  militiiry  service           Mr.  KREBS.     Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  men  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  industry 

Will,   even    under    the    pav    Increase   recom-  Congressmen     who     seek     to     represent  as  a   whole.     Elimination  of  tiie  excise  tax 

mended   by   the  President's  Panel,   be  in   a  their  constituents  effectively,  I  am  often  ^vouid  undoubtedly  advance  the  welfare  of 


relatively  worse  position  financially  than  in 
ductees  in  1940: 

That  despite  every  conceivable  administra- 
tive effort,  the  military  departments  are  un- 
able to  properly  man  many  oi)erational  bil- 
lets in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Why  did  the  Panel  ignore  these  facts? 

What  WiWi  the  function  of  the  Paitei?  Was 
it.  as  some  might  suggest,  merely  cre.ited  to 
rubberstimj)  a  pay  action  already  decided 
upon  by  tiie  Pentagon? 


up  at  dawn  to  get  a  plane  from  my  dis- 
trict to  Washington.  But  the  clean  air 
and  briclit  sky  that  once  consoled  people 
who  had  to  get  out  of  bed  this  early  is 
almost  a  memory  in  most  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  Uitited  States. 

The  morning  air  is  acrid  with  the  dis- 
cliariic  from  factoiY  chimneys  and  the 
smoii  the  morning  mist  and  automobile 


t'ne  industry  in  terms  of  expanded  markets 
and  incre.nsed  production  and  employment — 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  excise  tax  sav- 
ines  are  passed  on  to  consumers. 

'Along  with— and.  in  fact,  as  part  of — our 
common  interest  iii  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dustry, there  goes  a  joint  responsibility  to  the 
public  that  buys  or  is  affected  by  the  prod- 
ucts manufacttired  in  your  plants  by  our 
members. 

"Increr;sinclv.  that  public  is  becoming  con- 
I  prefer  not  to  reach  that  conclusion  since  Pollution  combine  to  form.  Instead  of  ^erned  about  the  health  and  safety  effects  ol 
I  think  too  highly  of  the  distinguished  gen-     a  morning  freshness  there  is  an  unclean     automobiles. 

tlemen  who  formed  the  Panel.  clotld  of  poison  on  the  land.  "Legislation  is  now  pending  in  Coiigress  to 

Now  let  me  briefly  refer  to  other  recom-  Thi^    year    gasoline-powered    vehicles  require   new   cars  to   be  equipped  with  de- 

niendations  of  the  Panel.  will  dischar-^e  more  than  d"*  million  tons  vices  to  consume  and  render  harmless  those 

The  Panel  recommended  that  Reserve  and  ^f  deadly  carbon  monoxide  illtO  the  air  ^'•7"'"'",    now    present    in    exhaust     fumes 

National  Guard  personnel  be  excludc-d  from  A.nprif-onc  hrp^tho  which  help  to  blanket  our  cities  with  smog 

the  proposed  increase  in  basic  pav.  AiiHiuaiis  uieauit.                         .  increase  the  risks  of  cancer  and  poison  the 

Historically,    those    in    a    drlli-p..y    status  Thcsc  and  Other  Chemical  poisons  dlS-  ajr    .(vith    carbon    monoxide.     Such    Icgisla- 

have  been  entitled  to  the  current  basic  pay  charged    into    the    air    by    automobilCS.  tion   is   already   on    the   books   in    CaUfornia 

authori3:cd  bv  law.  trucks,  buses,  and  factory  chimneys  are  and  will  be  made  applicable,  by  regulation 

Congress  in    1963   and    1964  acted   afflima-  linked    ClOSely    Witll    deaths    from    lung  to  cars  produced  in  the  1966  model  year  and 

tively  to  insist  that  this  traditional  concept  cancer    hypert^ensive  heart  disease,  car-  thereafter. 

be  maintained  and   accordingly,  despite  the  j|iovascular     disease,      pneumoma,     and  ■■-'^^  ^he  same  time,  responsible  authorities 

opixxsLtion   of    the   Department    of   Defense.  „y-,.^,.j-  v,,.o„chitis      The  second  killer  of  ^'^'^    concluded,    after    careful    study,    tha: 

included   Re.serve  personnel  in   previous  pav  Chionic  OloncnuiS.      ine  secona  KUici  oi  ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^    ^j^„^    j^   ^^^^   ,^^^^.   ^,p,_„p 

atijustments.                                                            "  children  in  the  country  today  is  cancer,  jj^,,,^   ^^   reduce  accident    and   fatality   rate.- 

Tiic    P.iULl    has   provided    no   jiistiflcation  and  I  do  not  dOUbt  that  there  is  a  con-  by  modification  of  car  designs  and  specihca- 

wiiatsoever    for   excluding    this   category    of  ncction    between   the    poison   in   the   air  tlons.     The    General    SerMces    Administra-- 

personnel   irom  receiving   increases  in  basic  they  breathe  and  the  tragic  deaths  of  OUr  tion  has  found  n   necessary  to  propose  cer- 

pay  and  therefore  I  wisli  to  a&sairc  vou  tliat  children  from  the  silent  creeping  killer,  tain     minimum      standards     for     passenger 

these  reservists  will  be  included  in  any  pay  ThP  ocnnnmir  cost  to  the  Nation  of  air  ^•'^">'    "devices    iplus    smcg   suppression    de- 

■^"^  ^'^'^"°'"*<^  ^"^^  "^  ^"^  ^"^*""  "*  **"  vicesi    to  be  met   by  all  cars  purchased  tor 


"'djustment   reported   by   the  Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

Now.  let  me  also  briefly  refer  to  the  Panel's 
recommendation  for  the  permanent  esUib- 
lishment  of  a  "Federal  Salary  Review  Com- 


pollution  exceeds  $12  billion  annually  ac- 
cording to  competent  estimates. 

In  this  statistic  is  a  suggestion  that 
effective  control  of  air  pollution  could  be 


use  by  the  Federal  Governnient. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  conform- 
ance to  GSA  st.iudards  would  promo'.e  safety 
and  minimise  accidents  and  innirv  to  motor 
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c-.r  u?er5  and  to  the  public.  In  view  of  the 
growing  concern  v/Uh  c;ir  safety  and  the  in- 
creased polUuiuii  of  the  air  m  our  large 
iiii:a;i  ceiittrE,  cumnionscnse  and  public  re- 
sponsibility would  suggest  that  smog  control 
d-j'.  iccs  LLnd  the  other  GSA  standards  be  ap- 
]i'.:cd  not  only  to  cars  bought  by  the  Go%- 
ernment  but  also  to  cars  sold  to  the  general 
public. 

•Tiie  industry  is  morally  obligated  to  de- 
s;:;ii  its  products,  to  the  maximum  extent 
fcusil-le.  io  r.i  to  minimize  both  pollutioii  of 
the  atmosphere  and  hr's.irds  to  life  and  limb. 
Volunt:'ry  ip-idership  on  the  pr.rt  of  the  nalo- 
i">~.o'''. Vi?  iRrtiiP*rv  in  nictiTi^  this  oblig.i f.on 
win  ?er%'e  the  piiMic  and  such  voluntary  ac- 
tion will  [-ive  the  industry  a  It  stronger 
ch'tm  on  public  support  Tor  elimination  of 
the  excise  tax.  Voluntary  action  to  minimize 
car-produced  smo?  .'^nd  to  maximize  s;ifety 
wj'.i'.d  al.'O  avoid  tlie  nec^sity  for  Go\ern- 
nipnt  intervention  through  IcTisIaticn  that 
ti;e  ifrt'irtry  mirht  find  onerous. 

•"I  r.m  therefore  v.'ntinfj  you  and  the  heads 
cf  the  o:hor  passenger-car-producing  ccm- 
p.iHies.  at  the  direction  cf  the  UAW  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board,  to  propose  joint  ac- 
tion by  the  industry  and  tiie  UAW  directed 
both  toward  advancmg  our  common  interest 
in  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  and  toward 
meeting  our  joint  re<porsibility  to  minimize 
adverse  eflects  cf  cars  tipon  health  and  sr-fety. 
These  dual  objectives  would  be  pursued 
jointly  by  tlie  industry  and  the  UAW  on  t!:ie 
b.wis  of  agreement  on  the  following  points: 

•■1.  The' UAW  will  cooperate  with  the  in- 
dustry to  create  a  Joint  committee  to  petition 
Congre-s  and  to  mobilize  maximtim  public 
s'-.pport  for  elimination,  or  at  least  substan- 
tial redtiction.  of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger 
cars. 

"2.  The  industry  will  conmiit  itielf  to  pass 
on  to  the  general  public  and  to  consumers 
the  full  benefits  of  excise  tax  elimination  or 
reduction  tlirough  a  combination  of  im- 
proved health  and  safety  features  to  be  built 
into  the  car=;  '  in  conformity  with  GSA  stand- 
ards I .  plus  direct  price  reduction. 

•■3.  The  industry  will  agree  that,  if  the  tax 
should  be  reduced  but  not  eliminated  com- 
pletely, or  if  total  elimination  is  approached 
by  stages  tlirough  successive  reductions  of 
the  tax;  tlie  priorities  in  the  use  of  the  tax 
savings  will  be  as  follows: 

■'lat  First,  to  incorporate  in  all  new  cars, 
starting  with  the  196G  models,  smog-suppres- 
E.on  devices  of  the  kind  required  to  meet  the 
standards  under  the  California  law. 

■'(b)  Second,  to  incorporate  in  all  new  cars, 
no  later  than  the  wrae  sufficient  excise  tttx 
savings  become  available  to  meet  their  costs, 
the  remaining  safety  standards  proposed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  cars 
bought  for  Federal  Government  use. 

■■(C)  Ail  remaining  excise  tax  savings  will 
be  passed  on  to  car  buyers  In  the  form  of 
price  reductions. 

"4.  To  a-:ure  fulfillment  of  its  commit- 
ments, the  industry  will  agree  to  support 
legislative  provisions  which  would  malce  ex- 
cise tax  reduction  or  elimination  applicable 
only  to  triose  vehicles  wliich  incorporate  the 
srnog-bupprcssion  devices  and  the  other  GSA 
safety  requirements  (the  latter  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  could  be  paid  for  by  the 
amount  of  tax  savings  available  at  the  time) 
and  which  fully  reflect  in  their  list  prices 
any  part  of  the  excise  tax  reduction  not 
o-Tset  by  the  cost  of  cuch  devices  and 
requirements. 

"We  believe  that  the  possibilities  of  excise 
tax  relief  being  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress  would  be  greatly  enhanced  through 
joint  indu.',try-UAW  action  based  upon  agree- 
ment to  the  above  points.  Such  agreement 
would  enlist  the  widest  possible  public  sup- 
port for  excise  tax  elimination  for  it  would 
promise  substantial  benefits  not  only  to  car 
buyers  but  also  to  the  general  public.  The 
public  as  a  whole  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
cleaner  air  and  Improved  safety  on  the  Na- 
tion's   streets    and    highways.      Car    buyers 


would  bcnef.t  from  both  safer  raes  and  price 
reductions. 

■Tiiere  can  no  longer  be  any  ctispute  ovtr 
the  need  for  smog-suppres:-;un  devices  on 
c.:rs.  The  substantial  con;r:butitin  made  by 
motorcar  exhaust  fumes  to  air  pollution  is 
novV  v.idely  recognized,  and  a  program  to  end 
it  i.-;  urgent  and  long  overdtie.  YoUr  company 
nn-i  tho  other  mnjor  producer*;  l».n\e  alrenfly 
clrvfloped  antismog  devices  caplible  of  re- 
ducing the  harmftil  ellects  of  exljaust  fumes 
ai:d  v.o  understand  tl.;it  the  over.vhelm- 
iiig    majority    of    1966-mcdel    cirs    will    be 

c;:sairEred  to  accept  sucli  device!  .  However, 
t'acy  ;.io  to  be  inst.Tlle:!  only  on  r-jrs  sold  in 
California,  where  they  will  be  fcqiured  by 
St:t9  law.  and  on  cars  sold  to  tlSe  U.S.  Gov- 
r -nnii  lit.  wiiere  they  will  be  reqiiired  under 
tlie  ruling  of  the  Generail  Services 
Au:-'i:rii;tration.  | 

"While  the  I.OS  Angeles  area  htfe  a  particu- 
L.rly  bad  rmog  proljlcni,  due  in  1  :f"ge  measure 
ti>  '■:r  ex''.au.<t  ftimes  ( n  r.d  tills  lokl  California 
to  p:;s3  the  nr.st  State  law  requiring  an  ex- 
haitst  control  device!,  similar  prcblems  exist 
i;t  ncrrly  all  U.S.  cities.  &urg4on  Geiveral 
I  ■.-.-. her  Terry  reported  to  the  Second  N.itional 
Cc>!;;c.-C!V'e   o;i    Air   PoUu'.-i  i    ;:i    1902: 

■  Approximately  90  per  .':.t  i,f  the  urban 
population  live  in  localities  w.ti":  Jir  pollution 
prouienis— a  total  of  r:bout  G.OIUO  tonunu- 
nities.'  1 

••In  an  ir.tcn,ic-\v  published  in  IJ.S.  K'?ws  & 
V/.^rlcl  Report  of  Scptcmbrr  16,  1963,  the 
S'urgeon  General  said  tii.t,  tiiare  is  not  a 
l.rc'e  city  in  tl:c  United  St..t'.s  ttat  does  not 
ha'vO  an  air  pollution  problem,"  land  that,  if 
motor  vehicles  could  be  stoppfd|  from  emit- 
ting fumes  that  create  smog,  'it  would  cer- 
tainly solve  a  very  significant  part'  of  tiie 
smo.^  problem.  I 

"Vernon  G.  Mackenzie,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution  in  the  Public  Health 
Services  appearing  before  tlie  Muslcie  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  foUution  ou 
J^ane  24,  1964,  to  discuss  the  creation  of 
photochemical  smog  by  motor  vehicles, 
quoted  the  19C3  Yearbcx^k  of  Agriculture: 

'■  'Los  Angeles  no  longer  h.'S,  if  it  ever  had, 
a  monopoly  on  photochentlcal  smog.  The 
characteristic  symptoms  on  p'.anTs  have  been 
found  in  almost  every  metrr  politan  area  of 
the  cotmtry  *  •  •  the  entire  co-asial  area 
from  roughly  Washintgon.  D.O..  to  B  ston 
\\d.s  come  to  rival  snutlicrn  California  for 
extent,  severity,  and  economic  lo.'^  to  agri- 
culture because  of  photochemical  smog.' 
"Mr.  Mackenzie  concluded : 
"  'Mr.  Chairman,  I  beiieve  tluit  this  brief 
discussion  clearly  demonstrates  that  photo- 
chemical smog  deriving  from  motor  vehicles 
is  not  confined  to  the  Los  Angales  area,  but 
must  be  considered  an  important  aspect  of 
the    national   air   pollution   problem..' 

"Similarly,  there  can  be  no  dtepute  on  the 
need  to  make  cars  safer  to  operate.  An  esti- 
mated 48,000  Americans  died  and  1  6  mil- 
lion were  injured  in  car  accidents  last  yecu- 
and  for  the  third  year  in  a  row  the  rate  of 
deaths  per  vehicle  mile  increr^secl.  confirming 
the  reversal  of  a  long-term  dowtiward  trend. 
"While  we  fully  recogiiize  tiiat  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vehicle  is  not  the  major  cause 
of  most  accidents,  there  are  stifety  devices 
which  could  undoubtedly  help  motorists  to 
avoid  accidents,  and  others  which  could  cut 
down  the  risk  of  death  or  injury  when  acci- 
dents occur.  Much  research  itito  such  de- 
vices has  been  done.  The  GSA  standards 
were  developed  in  consultation  with  the  auto- 
motive Industry,  technical  societies,  trade 
associations,  the  medical  profession,  and 
Government  agencies.  The  GSA  li.sts  17  such 
devices  including  an  exhaust  amission  con- 
trol system  which  meets  the  California  State 
standard,  which  It  proposes  should  be  re- 
quired, where  applicable,  as  ecjulpment  on 
all  cars  purchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  already  standard 
or  optional  equipment  on  some  models.  The 
list  Includes  the  following: 


"Standard    anchorage.^    for    seat    belt    as- 
semblies, including  s'noulder  belts,  to  Insure 
tli.it  tiio  s'.^.tt  Ijfils  function  properly. 
•'Padded  dash  panel  and  sun  visors. 
"Recessed  instruments,  control  knobs,  etc., 
on  iastrumcut  panels. 

"Impact-abaorbi:ig  steering  wheel  and 
steeri!:g  column  to  prevent  Impalement  c«f 
t)ie  driver  in  horid-on  crashes. 

"Safety  door  latches  and  hinges  to  prevent 
d  lots  flying  open  in  accidents. 
"Safety  aurhorage  of  car  scats. 
"A  control  that  permits  all  four  turn  tii^- 
n  lis  to  be  fiaslied  Simultanocusiy  as  .a  h.  2- 
ard  warning. 

'  S.ifety  gla.ss  in  all  windows. 
"Dual  Ijrake  system  whicli  will  insure  that 
if  one  br.ike  fails  the  otliers  will  continue 
to  function. 

■  Standard  buntper  heights. 
"Standardiijcd    gear    sliift    for    automatic 
trai'.smissioiis. 

"MuUispecd.  electrically  operated  wind- 
Shield  Wiper  'rtith  washer  attachment. 

"Design  of  instrument  panel  and  wind- 
shic-ld  wiper  stirfaces  to  niinmiize  glare  in 
tlie  dri\er's  eyes. 

"Safely  tires  and  rims. 
"Backup  lights. 
"Oatside  rcarvic'A'  mirror. 
"Ilic  GSA  safety  standards  arc  but  a  be- 
ginning and  there  is  growing  recogiiition  of 
tiie  noe*for  the  .^utoi-not  ive  Industry  to  give 
greater  con.sideration  to  the  engineering  and 
designing  of  the  cars  with  respect  to  safety 
factors. 

"Tlie  added  cost  cf  meeting  the  GSA 
standards  on  cars  sold  to  the  public  would 
represent  only  a  portion  of  t'ne  present  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  cars.  The  tax  averages 
approximately  &22o  per  car,  while  the  cost 
o"r  meeting  the  G.SA  standards — including 
the  smog-suppression  devices — is  estimated 
to  be  less  than  $100.  Thus,  there  would  be 
ample  room,  after  meeting  those  standards, 
to  make  meaningful  cuts  in  car  prices. 

"It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  insure 
that  such  price  reductions  would  be  made 
and  that  they  would  be  continued  In  sub- 
seq'jent  model  years.  Since  auto  Industry 
representatives  have  publicly  committed 
themselves  to  pass  any  excise  tax  saving  on 
to  car  buyers.  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no 
difrictilty  in  finding  means  to  assure  that 
this  course  would  be  followed. 

"Such  a  step  would  add  substantially  to 
auto  production  and  employment.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  1-percent  cut  In 
retail  car  prices  will  stimulate  a  1.2-percent 
increase  in  new  car  sales.  On  this  basis, 
every  reduction  of  1  percent  In  average 
retail  car  prices  resulting  from  reduction 
of  the  excise  tax  could  boost  domestic  sales 
of  U  S  -made  cars  by  a'oout  90.000  units,  and 
create  possibly  7.000  new  production  worker 
jobs  In  the  atito  industry,  plus  additional 
jobs  in  the  industries  sup]ilying  it  and  those 
engaged  in  selling  and  servicing  cars.  These 
newly  employed  workers  would  immedately 
become  customers  for  all  the  other  goods  and 
services  which  workers  and  their  families 
need. 

"For  tliose  who  would  have  bought  a  new 
car  in  any  care,  elimination  or  substantial 
reduction  in  the  excise  tax  would  free  the 
amount  of  their  tax  saving  for  other  pur- 
chases, thus  helping  to  stimulate  the  general 
economy  further. 

"As  you  know,  we  have  long  favored  the 
elim'nation  of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger 
cars  because  it  is  highly  regressive.  Cars  are 
no  longer  luxuries.  They  have  become  neces- 
sities to  most  workers  and  their  families. 
Elimination  or  reduction  of  the  tax  would 
enable  many  more  families  to  afford  a  new 
car,  resulting  in  increased  demand  and  pro- 
duction and  thereby  creating  thousands  of 
additional  Jobs  in  the  nuto  Industry  and  in 
the  firms  which  supply  it.  Needless  to  say, 
such  expansion  of  the  market  would  also  be 
reflected  in  higher  profits  for  your  corpora- 


tion and  the  others  engaged  In  producing 
passenger  cars. 

"The  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  Is  es- 
sentially a  wartime  tax.  It  was  Increased 
from  3'i  to  7  percent  in  1941,  and  further 
incre.'ised  to  10  percent  In  1951,  during  the 
Korean  war.  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging ptirchases  of  new  cars  because 
thev  used  up  precious  steel,  rubber,  and 
other  strategic  defense  materials.  Such 
restraint.?  are  necessary  in  wartime,  but  their 
continuation  In  peacetime  for  purely  reve- 
nue purposes  cannot  be  defended  on  either 
economic  or  social  grounds.  Similar  taxes, 
iir.posed  at  a  much  lower  level  on  motor  velil- 
clcs  and  as.^ociated  products  during  World 
War  I,  were  repealed  in  1926  and   1928. 

"Repeated  efforts  made  by  the  industry  In 
re-:ent  years  to  obtain  repeal  of  the  excise 
have  been  unsuccessful.  There  Is  danger 
cf  a  similar  failure  this  year  unless  the  cam.- 
paign  for  repeal  can  cnllrt  the  wide  public 
supp<7.-t   that   our   proposal   would   assure. 

"If  the  repeal  eSort  should  fail  tlds  year, 
there  would  remain,  nevertheless,  the  prob- 
hbliity  that  legislation  will  be  adopted  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  to  require  the 
installation  of  antismog  devices  on  all  cars 
and  a  strong  possibility  that,  witl^in  the  very 
near  future,  safety  standards  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  GSA  will  be  required  by  law 
on  cars  sold  to  the  general  public. 

"In  that  case,  the  likelihood  Is  that  car 
prices  v.iil  be  r.alscd  rather  than  reduced  with 
the  consequence  that  markets  will  narrow, 
and  production,  employment,  and  profits 
will  be  decreased. 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  urge  the 
representatives  of  the  automotive  Industry 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  this  con- 
Etri;ctive  and  responsible  proposal  that  would 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  public,  the 
constimer,  tiie  Industry,  and  the  workers. 

"Since  hearings  are  already  being  held  on 
legislation  to  require  the  Installation  of  anti- 
smog devices,  and  since  Congress  will  soon 
begin  consideration  of  excise  tax  cuts,  time  Is 
of  the  essence.  A  favorable  decision  by  the 
automotive  industry  will  enable  the  indus- 
try and  the  UAW  to  launch  the  Joint  cam- 
paign we  pro;x>se  with  a  minimum  of  delay 
and  a  maximum  of  e0ectiveness. 

"Wq  wo'ald  therefore  appreciate  an  early 
reply. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Walter  P.  Rlitii^r. 
"Prcrldent,  International  Union,  UAW." 


TELEPHONE    EXCISE    TAX    SHOULD 
BE  REPEALED  NOW 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  excise  tax  on  telephone  service. 

My  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  the  in- 
justice inherent  in  a  law  which  taxes  a 
necessity  of  life.  Communicating,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  as  essential  to  human  sur- 
vival as  is  breathing,  and  the  telephone 
is  to  human  communications  in  America 
what  air  is  to  breathing:  an  absolute 
necessity.  Fifty  years  ago  perhaps  the 
telephone  could  be  considered  as  a  dia- 
mond studded  luxury,  an  expensive 
conversation  piece  which  only  the  rich 
could  afford  and  the  possession  of  which 
could  be  justifiably  taxed.  But  today 
over  47   million   American   households 
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have  telephone  service.  That  is  84  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Mr.  Speaker,  dramatic 
testimony  indeed  that  Mr.  Bell's  inven- 
tion is  now  an  indispensable  thread  in 
the  complex  fabric  of  modern  American 
life.  Consider  the  chaotic  results  if  that 
thread  were  removed.  Consider  the 
consequences  for  American  commerce, 
American  Government  and  the  American 
people  of  all  of  America's  telephones 
suddenly  dissolved.  Consider  how  vital 
the  telephone  is  to  a  comer  grocer,  to  a 
captain  of  industry,  to  a  house-wife  and. 
yes,  even  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Consider  these  points.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
it  is  ca.'iy  to  see  v.'hy  Americans  regard 
their  telephones  as  absolutely  indispens- 
able to  their  daily  lives. 

Now.  is  it  just  to  tax  a  commodity  so 
necessary  to  our  lives  as  is  the  tele- 
phone? I  say  that  it  is  not.  Is  it  just 
to  tax  a  man  for  communicating  word 
of  approaching  danger  to  others?  I  say 
that  it  is  not.  Is  it  right  to  tax  a  man  for 
re  polling  a  fire  to  the  authorities  which 
othcr\vi.se  might  have  cost'^thousands  or 
millions  of  dollars  in  property  damage 
or  possibly  a  single  priceless  life?  I  say 
that  it  is  not  right  or  for  calling  a  doct-or 
when  one  is  needed?  Or  for  calling  the 
poUce  when  they  are  needed?  I  say  that 
it  is  not  right  to  tax  men  for  these 
things. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tax  a 
necessity  of  life  is  usually  to  place  a 
heavier  burden  on  those  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  it — the  lower  income 
groups.  Examination  shows  this  to  be 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone excise  tax.  Bureau  of  Census 
figures  for  1960  show  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  households  which  had  tele- 
phones in  that  year,  or  approximately 
7.8  million  households,  had  incomes  of 
Jess  than  $3,000  per  year.  Additionally, 
the  incomes  of  53  percent  of  households 
with  telephone  service  or  approximately 
21  million  households,  were  less  than 
$6,000  per  year.  Furthermore,  in  com- 
parison with  other  such  levies,  this  tax 
takes  a  particularly  regressive  form, 
forcing  those  'who  can  least  afford  it  to 
pay  a  bigger  percentage  of  their  incomes. 
Estimates  by  the  Tax  Foundation,  based 
on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  De- 
partment of  Commerce  data,  are  that 
households  earning  under  $1,000  per  year 
pay  0.67  percent  of  their  income  to  the 
telephone  tax;  households  earning  be- 
tween .?  1.000  and  $2,000  per  year.  0.43 
percent:  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  per 
year,  0.33  percent:  and  so  on  down  to 
0.15  percent  for  those  earning  over  $15.- 
000  per  year — clear  evidence  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  lowest  income  groups  are  hit 
hardest  by  this  unjust  levy. 

In  addition,  we  find  that  the  consumer 
is  charged  doubly  by  the  telephone  tax: 
First,  when  he  pays  taxes  for  using  his 
own  private  phone:  and.  second,  when  he 
pays  higher  prices  on  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices he  buys  from  businesses  who  pass  to 
him  the  cost  of  their  telephone  taxes.  In 
1962.  for  example,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  47  percent  of  the  total  tele- 
phone excise  tax.  or  about  $418  million, 
resulted  from  business  calls.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  lower  income  consumer, 
the  largest  share  of  this  figure  was  paid 
by  the  food  and  apparel  industries,  and 


the  prices  of  these  basic  necessities,  of 
course,  reflected  the  telephone  taxes  paid 
by  their  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
retailers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  stemming 
from  the  inefiBcient  allocation  of  some  of 
our  economic  resources  which  in  turn  re- 
sults from  the  imposition  of  this  tax. 
Maintenance  of  this  tax  artificially 
stunts  what  wotUd  otherwise  be  the  nat-. 
ural  growth  of  our  economy.  This  tax 
prevents  many  of  the  12  million  house- 
holds who  would  otherwise  be  able  to 
afford  it  from  having  their  own  telephone 
service.  They  are  thus  deprived  of  an 
item  regarded  by  most  Americans  as  a 
necessity  of  life.  Moreover,  the  tax  pre- 
vents hotiseholds  and  businesses  which 
already  have  it  from  utilizing  their  tele- 
phone service  to  its  fullest  extent.  Thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  demand  is  artificially 
stunted,  and  the  telephone  industry  is 
unable  to  expand  its  facilities  to  provide 
ser^'ices  which  the  public  should  be  en- 
joying but  cannot  afford.  Inability  to 
expand  in  turn  forces  the  unemploj-ment 
rate  unnaturally  higher  than  it  should 
be.  Removal  of  the  tax.  on  the  other 
hand,  will  bring  increased  telephone 
services  within  the  reach  of  the  public. 
Tlie  increased  demand  which  will  nat- 
urally result  therefrom  will  mean  an  ex- 
pansion of  business  by  the  telephone  in- 
dustry; and  that  means  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  new  jobs.  The  Income 
from  these  newly  created  jobs  will  mean 
increased  purchasing  power  for  the  pub- 
lic which,  when  added  to  the  increased 
purchasing  power  created  by  removal  of 
the  tax  itself.  wiyAe  a  powerful  factor  in 
assuring  the  continued  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  economy. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  truly  have  much  to  gain  by  the 
enactment  of  my  bill  which  will  repeal 
this  burdensome  tax — justice  for  all  and 
especially  for  our  lower  income  groups, 
increased  communications  facilities  and 
service  and,  finally,  a  further  guarantee 
for  the  continued  growth  and  good 
health  of  our  economy. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  delighted  that  the  President  has 
also  recognized  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  American  people  of  this  burdensome 
tax.  His  recent  message  to  this  body 
reflects  a  wise  assessment  of  the  forces 
motivating  our  economy  and  the  vital 
role  played  by  tax  policy  in  channeling 
those  forces  upward.  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  wisdom  of  his  overall 
proposals  for  excise  tax  reduction. 
Gratifying  to  me  as  those  proposals  are. 
however.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  go  far 
enough,  fast  enough  with  regard  to  the 
telephone  excise  tax.  The  President 
would  eliminate  this  tax  over  a  period  of 
more  than  3^2  years.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
speedier  repeal  of  this  irksome  le\T- 
Therefore,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
entire  tax  now. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  OLDER  RETIREES 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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there    objection 
gentleman  from 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  benefit  civil 
service  retirees  and  their  survivors,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  important  to  equalize 
our  former  career  government  worker's 
Denefits  with  present-day  costs. 

My  bill  will  amend  the  retirement  act 
by  making  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
subject  to  review  every  3  months  and 
thereby  accelerate  annuity  increases  and 
eliminate  the  present  15-month  lag. 

None  of  us  will  disagree  that  inflation 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  retired  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  dependents  and  survivoi's  who  are 
trying  to  live  on  meager  retirement  an- 
nuities.    The  Congress  made  an  effort 

2  years  ago  to  bridge  part  of  the  gap 
between  annuity  dollars  and  the  cost  of 
living  but  the  5-percent  adjustment  ef- 
fective January  1,  1963,  was  not  enough 
to  make  ends  meet. 

We  have  thousands  of  people  who  re- 
tired many  years  ago  when  their  salaries 
were  low  and  there  was  a  less  liberal  re- 
tirement formula  than  now.  They  paid 
for  their  annuities  with  100-cent  dollars 
but  they  are  receiving  30-cent  dollars. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  continue  to 
raise  our  own  salaries,  the  salaries  of  our 
present  Federal  workers,  of  our  military, 
of  social  security  beneficiaries,  and  con- 
tinue to  pass  up  these  people  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  find  them- 
selves doomed  by  inflation. 

There  are  about  700,000  Federal  re- 
tirees of  which  280.000  are  annuitants 
and  survivors  whose  benefits  began  prior 
to  1956. 

A  person  who  retired  10  or  12  years  ago 
receives  from  30  to  50  percent  less  than 
one  who  has  retired  recently  from  the 
same  kind  of  a  po.sition.  In  1962  the 
Congress  enacted  into  legi.^lation  a  pledge 
to  increase  annuities  to  match  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  whenever  there  has 
accrued  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 

3  percent  or  more.  This  was  a  gJant  step 
forward  in  maintaining  the  purchasing 
power  of  annuity  dollars.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  in  what  purported  to  be  an 
increase  to  match  previoii.5  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  they  received  only  5 
percent  to  cover  cost  of  living  increases 
which  had  totaled  14  percent  since  the 
last  general  annuity  increase  in  1955. 

In  1962,  the  5  percent  increase  was 
meant  to  cover  inci-eases  in  the  cost  of 
living  only  since  1958  because  there  was 
an  annuity  adjustment  bill  approved  in 
1958.  However,  the  fact  is  that  the  1958 
annuity  adjustment  bill  v,'a,s  planned  and 
approved  as  a  means  of  giving  to  persons 
retired  before  the  1958  act,  the  equivalent 
of  a  portion  of  the  benefits  othenvise  de- 
nied to  them  but  available  to  future  re- 
tirees. The  1958  annuity  adjustment 
was  not  a  general  increa.se  because  it  was 
specifically  denied  to  persons  retired  on 
or  after  October  1,  1956.  This  is  a  most 
significant  point  since  the  cost  of  living 
made  terrific  advances  in  the  period  from 
1955  to  1958. 

If  we  want  to  attract  and  retain  high 
caliber  career  Federal  employees  we  must 
offer   them  an  equitable  and   adequate 


guarantee  that  retirement  benefits  will 
keep  pace  with  increasing  living  costs. 

For  those  persons  who  retired  before 
1956  I  understand  that  the  average 
monthly  benefit  is  $179  a  month,  or  less 
than  S2.150  a  year,  wliich  amounts  to 
about  $45  a  week. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  advancing 
age  brings  with  it  unusual  medical  and 
related  expenses. 

I  am  aware  that  many  FVderal  retirees 
have  benefits  in  excess  of  $179  monthly 
average  and,  also,  that  some  receive 
additional  retirement  incomes  from  so- 
cial security.  Veterans'  Administration, 
etc.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  from  the 
best  information  available  to  me  a  great- 
er number  by  far  have  annuities  below 
the  average. 

Another  section  of  m>  bill  v.-ould  pre- 
serve any  benefit  for  the  suiviving  spouse 
and  give  the  children  ail  percentage  in- 
creases that  have  been  aliov.ed  during 
their  mother's  tenure  of  rc^-eiving  cost  of 
living  increases. 

For  the  sake  of 
tinned  service  cf  high  c'l  liber  Federal  em- 
ployees I  hoi^e  that  the  Congress  will 
give  favorable  con.siderattoh  to  the  pass- 
age of  tliis  bill.  I 


lurc  of  receiving  cost  of 
guarantseing  tlie  con- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extri^neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.! 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20  I  was  temporarily  and  unavoidably 
called  away  from  the  Hovse  Chamber, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  vote  on  rollcall  No.  104.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  me  to  cast  my  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  "no";  that  is,  I  would  have 
voted  against  recommital.  The  purpose 
of  the  recommital  motion  v.as  to  amend 
the  bill  by  striking  out  all  of  section  106. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commi-ssion  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  for  the  coiv^i ruction  i.nd 
operation  of  a  large  .seed  blanket  reactor. 
I  agree  with  the  Joint  C(»nmittce  that 
this  plan  is  sound  and  fully  worth  the 
$91 'a  million  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  authorized  to  expend  for 
this  reactor.  I  would,  tlierefore.  have 
voted  against  a  recommital  designed  to 
delete  this  from  the  bill.  Happily,  the 
motion  to  recommit  did  not  prevail  and 
I  was  pleased  to  vote  "yea"  on  final  pass- 
age of  the  full  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  Atomic  Eneo-gy  Commis- 
sion. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  KEN- 
NEDY ROUND  TRADE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sli  to 
inform  my  colleagues  now  present  that 
I  will  take  the  floor  this  afternoon  un- 
der special  order  to  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  my  recent  trip 
to  Geneva  to  participate  in  the  current 
international  trade  negotiations  taking 
place  under  the  au.^piccs  of  the  General 
Agreement    on    Tariffs    and    Trade— 

GATT. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  one  of  the 
great  and  constructive  congres-sional  in- 
novations of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act- 
comparable  in  fact  to  the  creation  of 
the  oflice  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiation.s — was  the  inclu- 
sion of  authority  to  appoint  four  con- 
gressional delegates  for  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Cecil  King,  and 
I  serve  as  the  representatives  of  thi.s 
House  on  the  congres.sional  dcleu'ation. 
Senators  Joh\  Willi.\ms.  of  Delaware, 
and  Herma.v  T.almadge.  of  Georgia,  .servo 
as  representatives  of  the  other  body,  with 
Senators  Fr.^^nk  C.^rlsox.  of  Kansas,  and 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  of  Connccticat.  a.s 
their  alternates. 

The  rolo  of  the  congressional  rielcuatc 
is  lo  participate  fully  in  a  policymaking 
capacity  as  accredited  members  of  the 
official  U.S.  delegation  for  trade  nei'oiia- 
tions. 

I  think  a  public  review  of  the  so-cuJled 
Kennedy  round  is  timely  and  highly  nec- 
essary. Three  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
1  year  after  the  formal  opening  of  the 
sixth  GATT  round  in  May  1964,  the  con- 
crete accomplishments  of  the  Kennedy 
round  are  very  fev.-.  We  must  critieiliy 
and  realistically  apin-aise  our  pronres.s. 
and  I  v.-ill  attempt  to  do  so  this  after- 
noon. I  will  welcome  the  commcrits  of 
my  colleagues,  other  students  of  this  in- 


teresting and   complex 
the  news  media. 


subject,  and  of 


THE    HOUSE    COMMITTEE    ON    UN- 
AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  reinarlis, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Uiinuis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlio  Hou.'^c 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
ha.s  come  to  Chicago  and  gone.  Before 
it  aiTived  its  legislative  purpo.ses  in  hold- 
ing the  hearings  were  very  much  in 
doubt.  Now  that  it  has  departed,  such 
purpo.ses  are  still  in  doubt.  Certainly, 
the  committee  gained  no  additional  in- 
formation that  it  did  not  po.s.sess  pre- 
viously. 

One  of  Chicago's  able  reporters  who 
covered  the  hearings  was  Mike  Roykc. 
of  the  Chicacro  Daily  News.  His  impres- 
sions as  contained  in  that  newspaper  on 
May  28.  1965.  are  as  follows: 

Thk    Rf;o    Mkn'.xce:     A    Nonconformist 

NONCONFRONTATION 

(By  Mike  Royko) 
All    the    best   people   in    wild-eyed   circles 
were  ai  1212  North  L.Tke  Shore  Drive  ye«ier- 


ciVv'  for  Vac  last  of  ^he  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committer  hearings.  ■ 

It  wa-s  the  biggest  event  of  its  kind  since 
tlie  violent  w.ird  piitients  got  at  the  silver- 
ware. 

Tlie  American  Nagl  Party,  great  admirers 
of  the  House  committee,  marched  (rather 
badly)  ou  tlie  sUlev/.dk  and  shouted  advice: 
"G.os  them,  gas  them." 

Nearby,  a  group :  of  f:\t  l.'.dics.  po.ssibly 
tioubled  by  dreams  of  lustful  Red  Chine.iO 
hidin"  under  th.eir  -bed.;,  walked  in  a  circle 
and  announced  in  sliriU  tones  that  the  would 
rallier  be  dead  than  Bed.  They  were  joined 
by  a  lanky  man  wlio  waived  a  sign  recom- 
mending that  "u:ljUBt  a£s.i£sinations"  be 
abolished.  . 

Another  group  of  procomni:t;ee  youths 
chanted  "Nothing  tioi  hide,  nothing  to  fear." 
They  recommended. a|n  all-out  battle  against 
the  Red  menace.  Wone,  however,  was  In 
uniform.  '■  J ' 

Meanwhile,  a  lioiMs  of  long-haired  young 
men  and  fat-lcggcid]  young  women  hurled 
themselves  at  poUceiUen.  Their  purpose  w.ts 
(1)  to  indicate  tnat  |they  wanted  their  free- 
dom now  and  (2)  ;ti^  show  that  they  were 
against  the  coiti^iittee's  investigation. 
Someone  squirted  prilTit  on  them. 

The  policemen.  Wtio  had  no  freedom  to 
give  them.  inEtead  v^rcstled  the  youths  and 
hauled  them  to  padc^'  wagons  waiting  at  the 
curb,  a  r.ire  sight  f dr.  the  1200  block  of  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.    I  1 

Others  sought  tliclr  freedom  by  throwip.g 
themselves  to  the  J5f:vemcnt  and  entwining 
their  limbs,  makfug  it  difRcuU  to  lift  1 
without  lifting  ::0  others.  A  few  kicked  at 
the  policemen  while  shouting  "police  bru- 
tality."  : 

A.midst  the  turmiall.  one  youth  sat  crossu- 
Icgced  on  the  sidewalk.  He  appeared  calm, 
dc-Fplte  a  crack  In  the  top  of  his  head  that 
had  appeared  during  the  melee. 

An  e?gcr  radio  reporter  rushed  over  and 
put  a  mirrophone  ?iindcr  the  youth's  nose. 
This  might  have  htlped  a  nosebleed  but  It 
did  little  for  his  scalp.  "Freedom.  I  want 
freedom,"  the  youth  yelled  at  the  micro- 
phone. An  ambuUince  came  and  he  got 
stitches  instead. 

A  deputy  U.S.  marshal  was  overcome  by  the 
excitement  aiid  surfdcnly  delivered  a  round- 
honse  blow  to  thfe  chest  of  one  demon- 
strator. The  blow  did  not  knock  the  youth 
down  because  he  was  already  lying  on  the 
pavement.  The  marshal  strutted  away,  tell- 
ing onlookers  that  he  felt  better,  having 
relieved  his  tensions. 

Inside  the  building,  the  five  Congressmen 
were  bu'^y  battling  the  Red  menace  by  col- 
lecting fifth  amendments.  A  heated  debate 
was  in  progress  between  a  witness'  lawyer 
and  the  committee  chairman. 

"As  a  southern  gentleman."  shouted  a  law- 
yer for  the  witness,  "the  chairman  of  this 
committee  should  r(}tract  his  statement  that 
my  cocoun.'^cl  is  weird." 

"Ah  did  not  say  that  your  cocotinsel  was 
weird."  said  the  chairman.  "Ah  said  that 
her  understanding  of  this  committee's  rules 
was  weird." 

"There  Is  nothing  weird  about  my  co- 
co'anscl,"  persisted  ;  the  lawyer.  "She  is  a 
member  of  t!ie  bar  and  you  should  retract 
that  statement   about  her  being  weird." 

"Her  understanding  Is  weird,"  countered 
the  chairman. 

Tlie  weird  debate  went  on  for  a  few  min- 
utes until  it  was  tnterrvipted  when  several 
anticommittee  spectators  leaped  to  their  feet 
and  burst  into  song.  They  sang  a  patriotic 
song  but  marshals  carried  them  out  anyway. 
"That  is  a  planned  demonstration,"  cried 
the  chairman.     "They  always  do  that." 

A  delegation  of  John  Birch  members  ap- 
plauded the  chairman's  perception. 

The  hearing  continued,  with  the  commit- 
tee gathering  more  fifth  amendments  from 
people  who  refused  to  testify  against  them- 


selves in  public.  It  didn't  appear  to  make 
any  difference,  since  the  FBI  and  the  com- 
mittee members  already  knew  the  answers 
to  most  cf  the  questions. 

The  big  moment  arrived  late  In  the  after- 
noon. A  Chicago  heart  research  scientist 
iind  his  asElstant  finally  were  called.  They 
had  been  the  chief  targets  of  the  committee 
all  this  week.  To  nobody's  surprise,  they 
announced  that  they  were  not  answering 
any  cpiestions.  They  got  up  and  walked  out, 
on  the  advice  ol  their  lawyer. 

Tills  angered  a  ciiubby  Congressman  from 
Texas.  He  pointed  at  the  big  clock  on  the 
wall  and  said: 

"Let  the  record  show.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  witness  walked  out  of  this  committee 
room  at  (he  stared  at  the  clock  for  several 
seconds) — G:17." 

Tne  loom  was  hushed.  The  chairman  of 
tiie  committee  also  stared  at  the  clock.  It 
w.-s  .-.  dr.;nir:tic  moment. 

The  chairman  turned  and  looked  at  the 
chubby  Congressman  from  Texas  and  said: 
"PM." 

"Yes,"  he  answered.    "P.M." 

And  so  ended  the  hearings. 

You  can  bet  Mao  had  a  sleepless  night. 


REMARKS  OF  BR.  GRAYSON  KIRK, 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNI- 
VERSITY, AT  ENT>  OF  COLUMBIA'S 
211TH  YEAR 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
ext'aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ger.tleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  particular  note 
of  the  outstanding  remarks  made  yes- 
terday by  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  at  the  ceremonies 
marking  the  end  of  Columbia's  2llth 
academic  year. 

The  essence  of  Dr.  Kirk's  remarks, 
which  were  quoted  in  the  New  Yo;k 
Times,  was  a  warning  that  irresponsible 
actions  and  statements  by  university 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty 
could  reflect  adversely  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Kirk  said: 

A  professor  should  think  twice  before  he 
makes  a  ringing  public  declaration  of  his 
views  on  a  controversial  subject  if  It  is  far 
removed  from  his  own  area  of  scholarly  com- 
petence or  expertise. 

Dr.  Kirk  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
students  and  said: 

He  may  argue  heatedly  with  his  comrades 
the  long  night  through,  but  he  may  not  in 
good  conscience  attempt  to  interfere  forcibly 
either  with  their  free  expression  of  differing 
views  or  with  the  activities  that  derive  there- 
from. 

His  remarks  were  prompted  by  a  re- 
newal of  student  demonstrations  that 
day  at  the  Naval  Reser\'e  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  awards  ceremony  and  com- 
missioning exercises.  These  exercises 
had  been  scheduled  on  May  7  but  stu- 
dent demonstrations  had  forced  the 
postponement  until  yesterday. 

Dr.  Kirk's  admonition  to  the  students 
was  that  they  have  an  obligation  "to 


yield  to  the  view  of  others  that  respect 
he  demands  for  his  own.  The  right  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  is  no 
part  of  academic  freedom." 

I  hope  that  other  university  and  col- 
lege leaders  will  follow  the  outspoken 
example  of  Dr.  Kirk  in  reminding  not 
only  the  faculty  and  students  but  all 
Americans  that  our  hard-won  American 
freedoms  include  personal  responsibility 
as  well  as  respect  for  our  institutions. 


BILL  -WOULD  TER^ONATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COVERAGE"  OF  PALA- 
TIIN'E  POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  RumsfeldI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which,  if  enact- 
ed, v.-ill  resolve  a  situation  by  permitting 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  terminate  the  so- 
cial security  coverage  of  the  members  of 
the  police  department  of  the  village  of 
Palatine,  111.  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  village  of  Palatine  to  submit  this  bill 
because  of  the  present  double-coverage 
burden  which  the  police  department  is 
carrying.  Because  of  the  growth  of  the 
village,  the  police  department  has  been 
required,  by  State  law,  to  assume  cover- 
age under  the  police  pension  fund  al- 
though, also  by  law,  the  police  depart- 
ment, as  a  part  of  the  entire  village- 
employee  complex,  had  previously  as- 
sumed coverage  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

The  situation  has  been  described  as 
follows  by  the  village  attorney: 

Because  of  unsual  timing,  the  double  cov- 
erage of  the  Palatine  Police  Department  Is 
considered  a  unique  position  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Neither  the  corporate  authorities, 
nor  the  policemen,  themselves,  desire  this 
double  coverage.  There  appears  to  be  no 
way  to  escape  the  operation  of  the  State- 
required  police  pension  fund  contributions 
and  coverage.  Because  of  Palatine's  present 
population,  the  application  of  the  police  pen- 
sion statute  Is  mandatory.  Municipalities 
with  a  police  pension  setup  are  not  re- 
quired to  assume  social  security  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  village  had  at- 
tained its  population  growth  before  so- 
cial security  coverage  was  first  extended 
to  the  village,  the  problem  would  not 
have  arisen.  It  happened  in  reverse  err 
der,  however,  and  the  Palatine  police 
force  now  finds  itself  overwhelmed  by 
two  plans,  neither  of  which  will  permit  it 
to  withdraw.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  look  favorably  upon  this 
request  for  relief. 


GOOD  LUCK,  LIEUTENANT 
GILLIGAN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  loyal  policemen  throughout  our 
Nation,  Lt.  Thomas  R.  Gilligan,  of  the 
New  York  City  police  force,  has  decided 
that  the  time  has  come  to  use  all  legal 
means  to  counteract  the  smear  group 
which  attacks  policemen,  imputes  their 
motives,  and  makes  them  the  strawmen 
in  a  big  lie  campaign.  You  will  probably 
recall  that  last  summer,  during  a  period 
of  racial  tension  in  Harlem,  Lieutenant 
Gilligan  fatally  shot  a  Negro  youth.  It 
was  detei-mined  by  investigation  that  this 
was  an  unfortunate  but  proper  action 
on  his  part. 

Lieutenant  Gilligan  was  the  center  of 
a  smear  and  hate  campaign  which  saw 
agitators  use  every  means  to  fan  anti- 
police  protests.  Signs  appeared  in  Har- 
lem: "Wanted  for  Murder— Gilligan  the 
Cop." 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  carried 
an  article  indicating  that  Lieutenant  Gil- 
ligan has  filed  a  $5  million  suit  naming 
two  national  civil  rights  leaders.  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  James 
Farmer  as  well  as  local  leaders  such  as 
Jessie  Gray  and  William  Epton,  long 
known  for  their  radical  activities.  One 
cannot  help  but  wish  Lieutenant  Gilligan 
the  best  of  luck.  It  would  be  a  great  day 
for  America  if  the  Grays  and  the  Eptons 
in  particular  would  get  their  wings 
clipped  for  their  slanderous  activity. 

The  news  story  is  as  follows: 
I  From    the    New    York    (N.Y. )    Daily    News. 
May  27,  1965 1 

Gilligan  Files  $5  Million  Suits 

Police  Lt.  Thomas  R.  Gilligan.  whose  fatal 
shooting  of  a  teenage  Negro  boy  touched  off 
last  summer's  Harlem  riots,  filed  two 
Supreme  Court  libel  suits  yesterday  for  more 
than  S5  million  ag.Tinst  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  James  Farmer,  and  other 
civil   rights  leaders   and   organizations. 

Gilligan's  lawyer,  Roy  M.  Cohn,  also  dis- 
closed that  he  planned  to  bring  a  third  suit 
ag.ainst  NBC  in  connection  with  two  broad- 
casts last  July  on  which  King  and  Farmer 
appeared.  Gilligan  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  sue  in  April. 

In  his  SI. 5  million  action  against  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  and  Farmer,  its  na- 
tional director,  Gilligan  charged  that  the  in- 
tegrationist  leader  falsely  accused  him  last 
July  of  then  beiiig  in  a  mental  institution 
for  treatment.  He  also  accused  Parmer  of 
urging  his  arrest  on  a  murder  charge  in  the 
slaying  of  15-year-old  James  Powell. 

In  a  $3.75  million  suit  against  King, 
Farmer,  rent-strike  leader  Jessie  Gray,  Wil- 
liam Epton  and  others,  Gilligan  contended 
that  the  defendants  were  responsible  for 
printing  and  distributing  a  handbill  with 
his  picture  which  said  he  was  "wanted  for 
murder." 

CLE.^RED  OP  EL.^ME 

CORE,  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
and  the  Harlem  Defense  Council  w^ere  named 
in  the  larger  suit.  Gilligan  said  they  had 
"conspired  and  maliciously  and  willfully  par- 
ticipated in  a  plan  to  defame  his  good  name 
and  reputation." 

A  17-year  police  veteran  with  numer- 
ous departmental  citations.  Gilligan  was  ex- 
onerated of  criminal  liability  In  the  shoot- 
ing of  Powell  by  a  grand  Jury  and  the  police 
review  board.  He  claimed  that  the  youth 
had  threatened  him  with  a  knife. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  HAB  TO  BE 
FOUGHT  FOR  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
DESPITE   ITS  SUCCESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Younger  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ixjint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theiie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Henry  R.  Luce,  entitled 
"Free  Enterprise  Has  To  Be  Fought  for 
in  This  Country  Despite  Its  Success,"  is 
most  interesting  at  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory: 

(Editor's  Note. — The  idea  of  Fortune  be- 
gan to  take  shape  just  before  the  Wall  Street 
crash  of  October  1920,  which  might  have 
discouraged  many  publisher.?  from  goiiig 
ahead  with  a  magazine  of  this  kind.  Yet  as 
events  turned  otit,  Fortune's  flcdication  to 
reportmg  the  philosophy  of  Aaicncun  busi- 
ness and  its  tangible  assets— its  steel  mills, 
its  drilling  rigs,  its  agriculture,  and  th.c  day- 
to-day  work  of  its  entrepreneurs  and  man- 
agers— fulfilled  a  real  journalistic  need  in 
the  depression  thirties,  and  tliereaftcr.  In 
this  article.  Henry  R.  Luce,  who  ttakcd  out 
Fortune's  origmal  claim  and  wl-.o  has  at 
every  point  influenced  its  development, 
sums  up  the  e.xtraordinary  acGompIirhment 
of  U.S.  enterprise,  and  reflects  on  the  nature 
of  the  institiitions  that  hava  carried  the 
Nation  tlnis  far  and  will  carry  it  further.) 
(By  Henry  R.  Luce) 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  all  spe.iking  of 
the  miracle  of  Germany — of  tJie  fact  that 
within  a  decade  Germany  had  risen  from  a 
mass  of  dead  rtibble  to  a  greiit  prosperity 
and  that  it  had  done  so  mainly  because  of 
free  enterprise.  The  chief  worker  of  this 
miracle  (under  the  aegis  of  .Adenauer)  was 
Prof.  Ludwig  Erhard.  I  met  this  corpulent, 
blue-eyed  professor  a  few  month.s  after  war's 
cnci.  We  walked  for  an  hour  or  two  through 
the  streets  of  Munich,  which  we.'-e  piled  high 
with  rubble  and  empty  of  trailc.  The  pro- 
fessor kept  saying  over  and  over  again, 
"Free  enterprise  •  •  •  Free  enterprise — 
Marktwirtschaft  •  *  •  that  is  the  only  wr.y." 
To  me,  he  sounded  pixilated:  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  have  such  unqu.\Itfied  faith  in 
free  enterprise  in  the  midst  of  all  that  silent 
ruin.  Erhard  is  one  of  the  verj-  few  men  in 
history  who  had  a  faith,  who  got  the  chance 
to  put  that  faith  into  practice,  and  who  sav/ 
it  work. 

In  that  winter  of  1945-46,  when  I  was 
walking  with  Erhard,  everyone — almost  lit- 
erally everyone,  including  American  foreign 
correspondents — a.'^sumed  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  would  be  ruled,  after  the  war,  by 
Popular  Front  (Socialist-Comouinist  i  gov- 
ernments. They  did  not  foresee  the  rise  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  parties,  which 
were  to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  swinging 
Western  Europe  toward  free  enterprise. 
Another  factor  was  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
under  the  persuasive  genius  of  Paul  Hofiman 
planted  the  seeds  not  only  of  productivity 
but  also  of  free  enterprise. 

So,  in  a  decade,  came  the  m.iracle  of  Ger- 
many. And  then  came  the  miracle  of  luily 
and  then  the  miracle  of  France  and  the 
miracle  of  Europe  generally,  and  then — way 
off  yonder — the  astonishing  miracle  of  Japan. 
And  then  we  gave  up  talking  nUout  miracles 
and  settled  down  to  taking  all  these  amaz- 
ing achievements  almost  for  granted. 

Yet  all  the  while,  of  course,  the  greatest 
miracle  of  them  all  was  the  miracle  of  the 
American  business-enteiprise  system,  which 
had  been  the  inspiration  and  tlie  source  of 
all  the  rest. 


Tlic  Amcriem  economy  has  now  reached 
an  extraordinary  point,  one  rarely,  if  ever, 
reached  by  any  larf;e  human  construct.  The 
American  economy  hus  arrived  at  the  point 
wlierc  it  meets  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the 
demands  put  upon  it.  It  meets  the  demands 
both  of  capitali-sm  and  of  socialism.  It 
meets  t!ie  dem.uKis  of  businessmen  tliat  it 
sliould  provide  ample  upportunity  for  pro- 
duction for  profit-  and  it  ako  meet^  the 
demands  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

To  this  l.ist  statement  there  will  be  in- 
stant objections.  But  consider.  In  his  fa- 
mous book.  'The  Affluent  Society."  our  for- 
mer colleague  on  Fortune.  John  Kcnucih 
Galbraith.  argued  tiiat  we  are  ppcnding  our 
.'ifliuencc  oil  all  the  wrontj;  things -on  tail 
fins  (th.at  was  back  in  the  fifties)  instead 
oi  on  education  or  medicare.  He  may  have 
been  right;  he  may  still  be  right.  But  note 
that  Mr.  Galbraith  was  not  arguing  that  tlie 
American  economy  was  incapable  of  meeting 
sonal  demands;  ho  was  simply  saying  tliat 
the  demands  made  on  the  economy  (tuiE) 
were  not  the  demands  he  himself  would 
make  As  for  me,  I  would  be  happier  if  the 
■SG  billion  v.'e  now  .spend  on  agricultural 
.subsidies  were  lo  be  Kpent  on  more  in.spirint; 
projects. 

Since  Mr.  Galbraitn's  b(,ok.  two  things  have 
happened:  the  economy  has  grown  bigger, 
f.ister;  and  the  criticisms  of  American  life 
have  become  deeper  and  more  widespread. 
This  was  shown  in  the  1904  orc-^idential  cam- 
paign, when  there  was  a  minimum  of  bre.id- 
and-buttcr  is.';ues.  Both  sides  stres.sed  in- 
tangibles: Mr.  Goldwatcr  stressed  individual 
freedom  and  morality;  Mr.  Johnson,  not  sat- 
isled  with  having  all  the  bread  and  butter 
on  his  side,  stressed  Utopian  hopes. 

"To  whatever  degree  President  Johnson's 
utc^pianism  is  taken  seriously — and  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  t.ikcn  seriously— it  is  not  en- 
tirely impractical  and  it  serves  a  purpose.  It 
fills,  or  seeks  to  fill,  an  aching  void.  That 
void  is  in  the  heart,  mind,  or  soul  of  Ameri- 
cans—the feeling  that,  with  all  our  wealth 
and  power,  we  tire  deiicient  in  those  moral 
and  ideal  purposes  which  give  life  its  zest 
and  savor. 

Tliis  void  is  al-o  felt  by  the  follower.?  of 
Goldwater;  it  is  even  mor^  painftilly  felt  by 
liberal  Democrats.  Thus,  speaking  as  a 
liberal  Democrat,  Charles  Frankel,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Columbia,  opens  his  book 
on  "The  Democratic  Prospect"  with  a  chap- 
ter entitled  "The  Politics  of  Malaise."  In 
that  chapter  Professor  Frankel  says:  "At  a 
motnent  in  [our  hist.ory|— when  almost  all 
the  most  liberal  programs  of  the  preceding 
generation  have  been  realized,  malaise  and  a 
sense  of  helples.sness  and  drift  have  become 
the  badges  of  t!ie  liberal  mind."  Tlie  re.^t 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  showing  libf-ral 
Democrats  how  much  there  is  still  to  do.  The 
significant  thing  is  that,  in  setting  forth  a 
liberal  agenda,  Professor  Frankel  starts  with 
the  premise  of  malaise  and  say.s  little  about 
the  inadequacies  of  the  .American  economy  a.s 
sucli.  This  is  a  very  different  approach  from 
old-fashioned  liberal   attacks  on  capitalism. 

But.  after  all,  is  there  not  still  poverty? 
Yes — and  some  might  add  that  it  took  Presi- 
dent John.son's  political  genius  to  di.scern  it. 
PtitLing  behind  us  ail  such  uncomp;ission- 
ate  thoughts,  we  can  see  that  poverty  in 
America  today  is  not  primarily  a  defect  in 
the  economy,  not  even  in  the  distributive 
itspcct  of  the  economy.  Poveny  in  America 
today  is  primarily  the  result  of  .social,  in- 
cluding education.al.  disabilities.  Tiie  prob- 
lem if  now  being  att.vcked  on  these-  terms 
And  tlie  solutions  reqtiire  more  than  money 
from  the  public  treasuries.  But  insofar  as 
money  is  required,  the  economy  can  afford  it. 
That  is  my  point.  Tlte  American  economy 
can  and  does  supply  both  guns  and  butter- 
both  in  excess.  Ii  can  and  does  supply  both 
TV  wasteland  and  academic   excellence. 

Obviously,  the  economy  cannot  supply 
every  absurdity  (like  farm  subsidies  or  soUd- 
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gold  putters)  that  anyone  could  possibly 
tliink  of,  and  the  present  malaise  or  aimless- 
ness  will  not  la.st  forever.  We  will  grow  out 
of  it  or  we  will  be  shocked  out  of  it  either 
by  liew  goals  or  by  new  misfortunes  and 
most  probably  by  both.  My  fundamental 
assertion  has  to  do  with  the  instant  mo- 
ment: the  American  economy  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  point  where  it  can  and 
does  meet  all  the  demands  that  can  reason- 
ably be  made  upon  it. 

Now,  how  did  all  1  this  come  about?  My 
observations,  in  gl;\ncing  back  over  35  years, 
will  be  directed  mainly  to  that  question. 
First  of  all.  of  courde.  we  have  to  note  the 
prolifcr:t*ing  miracteS  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. But.  as  can  be  seen  by  the  drab 
e.xample  of  Russia,  science  and  technology 
work  no  economic  miracles  by  themselves. 
We  have  then  to  note,  second,  and  in  my 
view  most  importaitt,  the  American  political 
system.  However  much  erosion  there  may 
have  been  of  the  prletine  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  the  system  established  by  our 
Foimding  Fatliers  Btill  puts  an  effective 
check  on  sialism.  It  leaves  nearly  all  eco- 
nomic acivity  (including  most  government 
expenditures)  to  liot»government  or  "pri- 
vate" enterprise. 

In  recent  years  coiinnenlators  (many  of 
whom  are  innocent  bf  any  knowledge  of 
commerce  or  indti3try)  and  even  some  busi- 
nessmen have  allowed  them.selves  to  use  a 
formulation  that  comes  otit  of  faraway 
India:  tliey  speak  of  the  "public  sector"  and 
the  "private  sector"  of  the  economy.  These 
phriises  may  correctly  describe  ihe  situation 
in  India,  where  poverty  flourishes  under  a 
lot  of  state  ownership  and  state  pit.  lUlng. 
But  this  Indian  Eitglish  makes  no  sense  In 
America.  Otir  economy  Is  at  heart  capital- 
istic: special  dividends  or  taxes  are  taken 
from  business-created  wealth  to  pay  for  all 
sorts  of  nonprofit  enterprises  (many  of  them 
"private")  such  as  firt  musevims,  sym- 
phonies, universities,  churches.  They  also 
go  to  pay  such  tax-supported  activities  as 
universal  education  and  social  .security. 
There  Is  no  "public  sector"  in  our  economy, 
or  hardly  any;  what  we  have  is  profit- 
making  business  from  which  taxes  and  other 
contributions  are  drawn  to  pay  for  non- 
profiimaking,  tliough  salutary,  activities. 

Granted,  then,  the  basic  importance  of 
modern  technology  and  granted  the  even 
more  basic  blessings  of  om-  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  must  also  eiuphasize  the  extraor- 
dinary contribution  of  a  type  of  economic 
system  that  perfectly  "fits"  and  complements 
our  form  of  goverftmcnt.  The  wonder  of  the 
enterprise,  or  market,  economy  Is  that  it  dis- 
perses economic  power  and  decision  while  at 
the  same  time  coordinating  htiman  effort  in 
the  interest  of  what  the  public  wants.  Now 
In  one  sense  this  kind  of  economy  is  nothing 
new,  and  btisinessmen.  In  producing  for  prof- 
it and  hence  for  Use,  are  not  so  different 
from  their  whiskered  confreres  of  yesterday. 
Yet  in  other  respects  there  have  been  vast 
changes  in  how  btisinessmen  act  and  in  what 
we  expect  from  them.  I  would  cite  at  the 
start  the  proposition  on  which  Fortune  was 
founded — that  all  btisiness  Is  vested  with  a 
public  Interest.  And  since  it  Is,  like  no  other 
capitalistic  business  anywhere,  ever,  Ameri- 
can business  In  the  20th  century  has 
been  open  to  inspection.  It  Is  not  only  open 
to  inspection  by  all  manner  of  Government 
agencies  Incltidlng  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. It  is  also  open  to  the  Inspection  of 
journalists,  and  In  this  Fortune  has  played 
a  lending  role. 

I  elaborated  all  this  once  in  a  speech  to 
young  businessmen,  when  I  said:  "It  is,  I 
suppose,  almost  impossible  for  the  younger 
men  here  to  realize  how  radical  was  this 
proposition  of  Inspection  when  I  was  your 
age.  To  be  sure,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury there  was  a  great  deal  of  public  law. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  had  made  the  antitrust  law 
•1  real  force  and— imagine — he  had  even  gone 


so  far  as  to  instigate  a  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
Act.  And  grocers  were  required  to  have  scales 
that  dldnt  cheat — thus  putting  a  limit  on 
the  age-old  law  of  caveat  emptor.  But  still, 
with  all  of  that,  the  bankers  In  Wall  Street 
and  LaSalle  Street  and  the  heads  of  great 
corporations  sincerely  thought  of  themselves 
as  Individuals  going  about  their  private  btisi- 
ness, with  essentially  no  more  accountability 
to  the  public  than  the  corner  grocer  or  soda- 
poo  vendor. 

"Journalistically,  this  meant  that  no  lead- 
ing banker  or  businessman  considered  that 
the  inquiring  reporter  had  any  right  to  knock 
on  his  door — unless  he  came  to  write  a  puff 
story.  The  Idea  that  the  journalist  should 
inquire  after  the  facts  was  not  only  out- 
rageous to  the  businessman,  it  was  Incon- 
ceivable. And  anyway,  who  cared  about  the 
facts  of  business?  And  then  came  the  great 
depression,  and  stiddenly  everybody  cared — 
in  a  bewildered,  confused,  bitter,  hysterical 
way.  The  heavens  had  fallen.  Business  was 
the  villain.  Well,  you  know  the  rest  of  the 
story — how  the  New  Deal  brought  in  many 
groat  reforms  but  no  prosperity;  and  how  the 
war  came  with  its  tremendous  upsurge  of 
produetivity;  aiid  then  these  amazing  post- 
war years. 

•  And  not  least  of  the  wonders  is  how  uni- 
vcrs.iliy  it  is  now  accepted  that  all  business 
is  vested  with  a  public  interest.  That  prop- 
osition is  of  course  'fundamental'  to  social- 
ism. The  fallacy  of  sociaittm,  however.  Is 
tliat  it  leaps  to  a  false  concUision  from  a 
sound  premise:  since  all  business  is  vested 
with  a  ptiblic  Interest,  the  Government 
should  own  and  operate  business.  This  So- 
cialist fallacy  may  lead  to  tyranny  of  the 
Communist  variety  or  some  other,  and,  it 
certainly  leads  to  inefficiency  and  poverty. 
It  is  the  genius  of  America  that  it  has  worked 
out  an  economic  system  by  which  the  public 
interest  is  continually  represented,  while  the 
public  enjoys  the  bKsslng  of  liberty  and  the 
fruits  of  competitive  and  skillful  manage- 
ment and  initiative.  In  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  you  will  not  find  anything  like 
this." 

THE  PARADOX  OF  SUCCESS 

I  ct'me  now  to  the  second  of  my  observa- 
tion.';— to  the  paradox  that  free  enterprise, 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  btisiness  enterprise, 
has  to  be  fought  for  in  this  country,  despite 
Its  success.  Fought  for  against  whom? 
Who  is  against  It?  Presumably  people  who 
call  themselves  liberal  Democrats  and  orga- 
nizations like  the  ADA,  recently  rescued 
from  obscurity  by  Goldwater-Miller. 

The  Republican  Party,  through  all  these 
years,  has  stood  for  business  enterprise.  Is, 
then,  the  majority  Democratic  Party  against 
it?  By  reason  of  Its  stream  of  welfare  legis- 
lation It  might  seem  to  stand  under  that 
accusation.  And  yet  I  cannot  think  of  a 
single  Democrat  In  Congress  or  In  any  other 
high  office  who  would  not  feel  cruelly 
maligned  If  you  said  he  was  against  business 
enterprise. 

In  my  New  York  apartment  in  1960,  when 
Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy  and  I  were  waiting 
to  hear  his  son's  speech  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  presidency,  I  said 
to  Joe  that  of  course  Jack  would  have  to  be 
left  of  center  on  domestic  affairs  but  •   •    • 

Joe  cut  In  with  all  the  colorftU  explosion 
of  language  at  his  command.  He  said: 
"Blank,  blank,  how  can  you  imagine  that 
any  son  of  mine  would  be  any  blank  blank 
liberal?" 

I  calmed  him  down  by  explaining  that. 
In  the  nature  of  American  politics,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  couldn't  possibly  be  elected 
without  being  a  tiny  bit  left  of  center,  and 
that  we  wouldn't  hold  that  against  him, 
provided  he  performed  well  on  other  counts. 

In  fact.  President  Kennedy  did  not  feel 
himself  to  be  against  business  enterprise.  He 
wanted  "to  get  this  country  moving"  and 
that  to  him  meant  getting  business  moving 
forward.     He  probably  regretted  the  storm 


that  blew  up  about  steel  prices.  In  any 
case,  he  always  seemed,  to  me  at  least,  to  be 
both  a  little  baflSed  and  a  little  hurt  by  any 
hostility  that  business  felt  toward  him. 

And  now,  of  course,  we  have  a  President 
who,  unlike  Kennedy,  got  a  lot  of  business- 
men to  vote  for  him  and  who  has  spoken 
more  ardently  in  praise  of  business  than 
any  other  President  since  Calvin  CooUdge. 
You  recall  President  Johnson's  heartfelt 
btirst  of  enthusiasm  when  he  expressed  his 
pride  in  a  system  where  "the  employer,  hop- 
ing to  make  a  little  profit,  the  laborer  hoping 
to  Justify  his  wages,  can  get  together  and 
make  a  better  mousetrap." 

Perhaps  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a 
long  era  and  business  enterprise  will  no 
longer  have  to  fight  for  its  existence  against 
creeping  socialism  and  all  that.  Perhaps. 
But  I  do  not  think  so.  Why?  Partly  be- 
cause the  business-enterprise  system  tends 
to  be  a  disruptive  as  well  as  a  creative  proc- 
ess, overturning  older  and  more  static  ways 
of  economic  organization:  It  is  no  fun  to 
have  the  worth  of  one's  effort  mea.sured  in 
the  marketplace.  Again,  a  political  democ- 
racy will  always  find  It  easier  to  dream  up 
new  "programs"  for  redistributing  wealtb 
already  created  than  to  strengthen  the  In- 
centives that  produce  wealth.  Finally,  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  define  and  to  fight  for  the 
proper  functions,  and  the  proper  limits,  of 
government  power  in  our  economic  affairs. 
The  enterprise  economy  needs  strong  gov- 
ernment in  the  realm  of  external  defense,  of 
internal  security,  and  of  monetary  policy, 
to  mention  a  few.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  con- 
fuse these  needed  p>owers  with  attempts  of 
government  officials  to  run  the  whole  show — 
tij  dictate  specific  prices  and  wages  and  other 
matters.  In  this  whole  business  the  price 
of  freedom  Is  Indeed  eternal  vigilance. 

FAILtmE    OF    THE    NEW    DEAL 

The  nearest  Fortune  ever  came  to  Inti- 
mate involvement  with  high  politics  was  in 
the  Willkle  campaign  of  1940.  Hundreds  of 
people  felt  that  they  were  uniquely  responsi- 
ble for  Wendell  Willkle's  nomination  In  that 
dramatic  convention  in  Philadelphia.  The 
fact  Is  that  two  men  were  mostly  responsi- 
ble— first.  ■Willkle  himself,  a  lawyer  for  big 
btisiness  who  had  a  powerful  personality  and 
powerful  gift  of  speech;  and  second,  Russell 
Davenport,  then  managing  editor  of  Fortune, 
a  passionate  idealist  who  saw  the  intimate 
connection  between  freedom  for  business  anc 
all  human  freedom.  Willkle  and  Davenport 
worked  out  an  Impressive  case  against  the 
New  Deal,  showing  how  the  New  Deal  had 
miserably  failed  to  produce  prosperity,  how 
prosperity  arising  from  business  activity  was 
not  Incompatible  with  social  welfare,  and  why 
social  welfare  without  business  prosperity  is  a 
sickness  both  of  body  and  spirit.  If  the  Hit- 
ler blitz  had  not  come  that  year,  I  believe 
Willkle  would  have  been  elected. 

When  Davenport  first  met  Willkle — it  was 
only  in  1939 — he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
role  he  was  to  play,  becatise  in  his  years  as 
managing  editor  his  major  preoccupation  had 
been  "Business  and  Government."  He  recog- 
nized that  in  this  technological  age  govern- 
ment would  have  to  do  a  lot  more  than  it 
had  previously  done,  but  also  that  govern- 
ment must  keep  one  end  in  view — namely, 
the  stimulation,  not  the  stagnation,  of  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

The  war  came.  President  Roosevelt  said 
he  was  no  longer  "Dr.  New  Deal."  What  a 
giveaway  that  was.  Roosevelt  had  always  be- 
haved as  If  the  American  economy  was  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  treated  as  a  perpetual 
Invalid.  Happily  for  the  economy,  "resident 
Roosevelt  now  declared  himself  in  effect  to  be 
"Dr.  Win  the  War."  In  the  process  of  win- 
ning the  war,  America  found  its  economic 
muscles  again.  And  after  the  war,  contrary 
to  liberal  theoreticians,  there  was  no  massive 
unemployment.  America  had  returned  to  its 
native  trend  line  of  advancing  business  en- 
terprise prosperity. 
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Yet  the  fight  for  the  principles  of  enter- 
prise had  to" continue,  and  In  1948  Fortune 
reorganized  Its  editorial  charter  accordingly, 
taking  on  a  "mission,"  namely,  "to  assist  in 
the  successful  development  of  the  American 
enterprise  system."  We  recognized  that,  be- 
sides reporting  the  business  game,  we  needed 
to  give  heed  to  defining  the  "rules  of  the 
game."  And  we  did  this  in  the  very  year 
when  It  looked  to  most  ota.':er\-ers  as  If  a  Re- 
publican, Thomas  Dewey,  would  be  elected. 

With  Dewey's  defeat  we  foimd  more  than 
plenty  to  do  in  enterprise's  defense.  For 
President  Truman,  when  elected,  kept  send- 
ing to  Congress  demands  for  such  massive 
expenditures  tliat  they  would  have  exhausted 
the  resources  of  Al  Capp's  Shmoo.  Why  did 
this  solid  little  man  from  Missouri  act  this 
way?  Partly  because  no  doubt  he  kne-v  darn 
well  Congress  wouldn't  agree  to  his  demands. 
In  any  case.  Harry  Truman  had  the  best  of 
both  political  worlds.  Ke  could  ask  for 
everything  for  the  common  man  and  yet 
count  on  Repxiblicans  and  conservative  Dem- 
ocrats to  keep  the  country  solvent  and  the 
climate  fairly  safe  for  business  enterprise. 

It  Is  notable  that  when  Eisenhower  came 
In  he  did  so  on  a  series  of  issues  summarized 
In  the  Republican  slogan,  "Communism, 
Korea,  and  Corruption,"  and  not  as  the 
champion  of  free  enterprise  as  such,  though 
he  himself  understood  the  contribtition  of 
the  system  full  well.  Perhaps  this  serves  to 
point  up  the  fact  that  in  a  political  democ- 
racy it  will  always  be  necessary  for  inde- 
pendent voices  of  opinion  to  stand  up  for 
the  market  economy,  whoever  controls  the 
Government.  Be  that  as  it  mr.y,  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  its  present  hour  of  unhappi- 
ness  may  at  least  take  this  consolation:  that 
insofar  as  it  stood  for  free  enterprise  during 
these  35  years,  it  shares  at  least  equal  credit 
with  Its  quasi-socialist  opposition  for  bring- 
ing America  to  its  present  pitch  of  material 
welfare. 

Like  many  others  whose  views  are  apt  to 
be  more  right  than  left  of  center.  I  would 
give  fiill  credit  to  much  of  our  social  legisla- 
tion. Much  of  it  has  been  right  and  proper, 
not  only  for  the  primary  purpose  of  serving 
the  end's  of  justice  and  compassion,  but  to 
broaden  the  base  for  the  ever  expanding  po- 
tential of  a  free  economy.  But  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  a  vain  wish:  I  would 
wish  that  the  time  miijht  come  when  those 
who  style  themselves  liberal  Democrats 
would  have  the  plain  fair-mindedness  to 
acknowledge  the  indispensable  contribution 
of  business  enterprise  to  the  kind  of  coun- 
try that  they  want. 

FTP.ST   WAS  THE    ANTHILL 

My  third  line  of  observation  concerns  the 
growth  of  that  notable  contem.porary  phe- 
nomenon, the  organization.  Of  course,  there 
have  always  been  organizations,  ever  since 
men  began  to  band  together.  And  there  was 
the  anthill  before  that,  and  the  word  might 
even  be  applied  to  the  gravitational  music  of 
the  spheres  or  indeed  to  the  whole  universe. 
But  never  'ocfore  the  20th  century  have  orga- 
nizations been  so  many,  so  big.  so  various,  so 
efficient,  so  heavily  relied  upon  for  the 
world's  work,  and,  above  all.  never  before 
have  thinking  men  been  so  consciotis  of  the 
phenomenon  of  organization. 

In  1938,  Chester  Barnard,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co..  published 
his  book,  "The  Functions  of  the  Executive." 
This  book  was  given  to  me  by  Charles  L. 
Stillman,  then  as  now  the  chief  financial  of- 
ficer of  Time,  Inc.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
magazine  Stillman  also  served  as  a  part-time 
editor,  helping  us  to  achieve  a  touch  of  eco- 
nomic sophistication.  Mr.  Barnard's  book 
made  a  great  impression  on  me.  It  was,  I 
was  told  and  correctly,  the  first  book  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  to  deal  with 
organization  in  terms  of  philosophical- 
analytical  theory.  A  marvelous  example  of 
how  the  world's  thinkers  can  Ignore  major 


phenomena  of  life  right  under  their  noses — 
and  on  their  breakfast  tables. 

Organization  has  everything  to  do  with 
modern  economic  development— whether  by 
socialist  or  capitalist  means.  It  also  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  present  and  future 
governments  of  the  world.  Tlius  modern 
tyrannies.  Communist  cr  Nazi,  are  more  ter- 
rible than  tyrannies  of  the  paat  because  of 
their  ability  to  make  organization  effective — 
thereby  preventing  revolts  against  them. 
An  absolute  monarch  like  Lopis  XIV  was 
incapable  of  exercising  anytlxlng  like  the 
power  of,  say,  the  U.S.  Tre;isury,  let  alone  of 
Stalin  or  Hitler. 

Awareness  of  organization  has.  of  course, 
been  growing  rapidly  for  a  century  or  more. 
But  there  is  a  world  of  difTcrence  between 
both  the  fact  of  and  the  feelinp  about  Mor- 
gan's United  States  Steel  or  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller's Standard  Oil  and  the  fact  and  the 
feeling  abotit  fnese  same  com|) -.nics  today. 
The  same  could  be  said  for  iHany  another 
company — Sears.  Rcebuck.  fcr  example — and 
in  addition  we  have  a  whole  new  forni  of 
organization  in  NASA  and  the  moon  shot. 

it  was  Forttme's  William  K.  Whyte.  Jr., 
who  made  tlie  organization  rilau  a  house- 
hold word-and  the  orgaiiiziuiun  wife,  too. 
His  was  a  fine  achievement  it  sociological 
reporting.  In  it  he  related  tiie  phenomenon 
of  the  business  organization  to  questions  of 
human  personality  and  valuet..  The  kind 
of  people  who  are  eager  to  h<ar  the  worst 
about  American  society  acsumed  that  Mr. 
Whyte  was  predicting  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividualism by  the  org.-inizatio* — by.  that  is. 
the  business  organizatioii.  Weirdly  enough, 
tlieje  antibu.si:tc£s  people  never  worry  about 
the  organiz.ttional  dangers  of  socialism  to 
the  individual.  After  Whytc's  b(,ok  came 
out  there  was  a  lot  of  ululatton  about  tlie 
dangers  of  conformity.  It  aaiused  one  to 
note  that  for  several  years  one  of  the  noisiest 
examples  of  coniormity  was  the  preachment, 
in  commencement  speeches  altd  elsewhere, 
against  conformity. 

Whyte  was  not  a  doomsayer.  True,  he  was 
uneasy  about  corporate  life.  V-hich  seemed 
to  stifle  creativity  and  individualism.  He 
was  uner-.sy  about  the  subtle  pressures  in  the 
office  and  at  home  that  called  for  smooth 
performance  rather  than  daring  creation. 
But  he  did  not  urge  the  organization  man 
to  leave  his  secure  environment.  Rather  he 
urged  him  to  fight  the  organization  when 
necessary  and  he  was  optimistic  that  the  bat- 
tle could  be  successful.  "Fight  the  organiza- 
tion." he  wTote.-  "But  not  destructively." 
He  added.  "I  write  with  the  optimistic  prem- 
ise that  individualism  is  as  possible  in  our 
times  as  in  others.  I  speak  of  individvialism 
within  organizational  life." 

To  me  several  things  seem  quite  clear 
about  the  organization  as  it  has  developed 
in  our  time— especially  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  in  U.S.  businass. 

The  organization  increases,  rather  than 
diminishes,  opportunities  for  the  individ- 
ual— not  necessarily  for  all  ladividuols  but 
for  the  many  millions  who  are  tolerably 
well  suited  to  org.-inizatiou  lije.  Tlie  Indi- 
vidual in  an  organization  has  facilities  that 
he  could  not  pocsibiy  have  otlicrwise. 

Organizations,  meaning  Uirge  and  very 
large  organizations,  are  obviously  cs.'iential 
to  do  the  work  of  today's  world.  Manhattan 
project  is  a  milestone  in  human  history — 
not  only  because  it  produced  the  Ix^mb,  but 
because  it  showed  so  dramatically  that  only 
an  organization  of  that  size  can  get  that 
kind  of  work  done.  Tlie  current  equivalent 
is  NASA^and  the  organizotioaal  equivalents 
of  the  future  will  be  mining  in  the  oceans 
and  capturing  the  energy  of  the  sun. 

THE    RULES     ARE     FAIR 

The  growth  of  thought  about  fnc  problems 
of  organization  has  m.^.de  tha  bu5ii.e~s  cor- 
poration more  humane.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  corporations  are  hjlghly  consciotis 


of  their  public  responsibilities.  It  is  per- 
haps not  so  well  underetood  that  Internal 
management  today  is  characterized  by  a  keen 
sense  of  concern  for  justice  and  fairness,  and 
also  for  the  informal  virtues  of  human  kind- 
ness. Walter  Guzzardi's  recent  Fortune 
study  of  the  "young  executive"  linds  that, 
while  the  fello%v  is  by  no  means  a  sentimen- 
talist, and  harbors  no  old-school-tie  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  the  corporation,  the  young  exec- 
utive docs  credit  the  modern  corporation 
v,-ith  being  a  place  where  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  f.nir  and  where  ability  and  talent 
will  be  noted  and  rewarded. 

Equally  important,  the  growth  of  the  mod- 
ern corporation  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
increasing     knowledge     and     sophistication 
about  business  methods  and  problems.    The 
businessman  today  not  only   emphasizes  ef- 
ficiency in  production  but  .^Iso  has  a  far  more 
competent  grasp  than  formerly  of  changing 
mari;ets  and   the  problems   of  distribution. 
In  addition,  he  has  come  to  see  that  what  his 
corporation  does  in  the  matter  of  investment 
may  have  a  very  real  effect  on  the  economy 
taken  as  a  whole.     We  have  yet  to  conquer 
the  business  cycle,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
tlie  busines.'^man  today  goes  about  his  work 
with  larger  knowledge  of  the  total  economy 
than  in  the  days  when  he  kept  his  profit-and- 
lo,<:s   statement  In   his   hat   and   occasionally 
took  a  look  at  the  latest  figure  on  carloadings. 
We  of  Fortune   have   tried   to   Increase  this 
tindcrstanding.  specifically  through  Business 
Roundup,   which,   starting   as   a   history  of 
events  in  the  past  month,  today  seeks  to  look 
forward  into  the  future,  and  indeed  indulges 
in  the  h..zardous  task  of  18-month  forecasts. 
All  of  which  is  not  to  say  that  the  organi- 
zation,  and   particularly   the   large   business 
organization,  does  not  present  dangers  to  the 
desirable    development    of    man.      It    carries 
with   it   a   fun   complement   of  the   faults  of 
humanity.     And  some  of  these  faults — such 
as,  broadly,  "materialism" — it  may  tend  to 
aggravate.    But  the  organization  is  the  out- 
standing new  means  by  which  we  can  achieve 
whatever  we  may  mean  by  a  Great  Society. 
And  within  the  organization  there  seem  to  be 
possibilities  of  tempering  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

One  of  the  points  Chester  Barnard  made 
most  strikingly  was  that,  in  any  organization, 
there  is  a  formal  organization  and  an  in- 
formal one — and  that  the  Informal  may  be 
more  important  than  the  formal.  The  for- 
mal organization  is  represented  by  the  orga- 
nization chart  and  by  all  the  rules  and  for- 
mal commands  given  within  the  organiza- 
tion. But,  as  everyone  knows,  what  often 
counts  most  is  not  the  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee — but  what  is  said  at  co3ee 
breaks  or  at  the  19th  hole.  It  is  there,  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  board  room,  that  reputa- 
tions are  made  and  policies  initiated — and 
wild  ideas  or  dreams  materialized. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  people  in  years 
to  come  may  lead  highly  individual  lives — 
contemplative  or  creative.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  stress  is  that  organization  is  the 
means  by  wliich  most  of  the  social  work  of 
man  will  be  done,  that  we  should  appre- 
ciate its  enormous  possibilities  and  strive  to 
make  organization  corresfxind  more  and  moie 
to  whatever  may  be  best  in  human  affairs 
and  working  relationships. 

HONG   KONG  IS  DIFFERENT 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  simple 
points  about  a  vast  subject — the  importance 
of  the  United  States  to  the  economies  of  the 
whole  world. 

Six  years  ago  when  I  stopped  off  at  Bang- 
kok, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  during  the 
previous  week  Bangkok  had  overnight  abol- 
ished all  rickshaws  and  pedicabs.  Tlie  wide 
streets  of  that  city  would  henceforth  be  fi'-ed 
only  with  motor  "traffic.  This  is  Just  a  dra- 
matic example  of  how  all  the  cities  of  the 
world  more  and  more  resemble  each  other- 
Great  diversities  of  culture  still  happily  re- 
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main:  The  personalities  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Rome  and  Chicago  are  unmistakably  differ- 
ent. But  they  remain  different  only  within 
an  increasingly  universal  pattern  of  machines 
and  commerce.  The  motorcar  takes  over  the 
widened  streets.  Tall  buildings  rise  above 
the  temples.  The  hurrying  crowds  are 
dressed  mostly  "Western  style":  Madam  But- 
terfly vanishes.  Tlie  shops  are  full  of  much 
the  same  merchandise  and  Coca-Cola  is 
everywhere.    Pepsi-Cola.  too. 

This  is  sometimes  called  Americanization. 
But  it  is  not  essentially  that;  it  involves  es- 
sentially the  rapid  spread  of  modern  tech- 
nology, more  or  less  available  to  all,  and, 
equally  important,  the  spread  of  modern 
methods  of  commerce  and  finance.  This  tide 
of  modernization  is  remaking  the  social 
structures  of  Europe  and  Japan  and  wherever 
else  it  reaches.  It  creates  a  consumer  econ- 
omy and  a  much  bigger  middle  class.  The 
"Aiiiericanization  of  Europe"  is  often  de- 
plored, especially  by  the  aristocratic  right  and 
the  would-be  leaders  of  the  proletarian  left. 
But  whether  It  is  good  or  bad,  It  Is  not  being 
done  mostly  by  Americans;  it  is  being  done 
mainly  by  Eiu^eans — and  Japanese  and  the 
businessmen  and  engineers  of  otlier  lands. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  a  very 
special  responsibility  with  regard  to  this 
worldwide  panorama  of  economic  progress. 

The  first  responsibility  is  elementary, 
though  often  lost  siglit  of.  It  is  to  protect 
freedom — to  protect  specifically  Europe  and 
Japan  and  other  places  in  the  world  where 
the  institutions  of  freedom  exLst  or  are  being 
developed.  Economic  progress  depends  upon 
freedom  (surely  the  evidence  on  that  point  Is 
now  conclusive),  but  it  also  depends  upon  a 
large  measure  of  peace  and  order.  The 
miracle  of  Germany,  the  miracle  of  Japan, 
and  all  the  other  miracles  could  not  have 
occurred  except  under  the  reliable  umbrella 
of  the  Militarj-  Elstablishment  of  the  United 
States.  And  without  the  continued  guaran- 
tee of  that  umbrella,  all  the  economic  mir- 
acles (and  social  securities)   will  v.anish. 

The  United  States  has  many  other  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  growing  world  economy. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  is  to  take  the 
lead  in  developing  adequate  monetary  pol- 
icies. The  responsibility  that  I  should  like 
to  cite  as  being  the  most  Important  (next 
only  to  the  protection  of  existing  freedom) 
Is  the  responsibility  to  advance,  to  promote, 
and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  con- 
stitutional governments  in  all  those  parts  of 
the  non-Conxmunist  world  where  constitu- 
tional governments  either  do  not  exist  at  all 
or  exist  only  in  a  very  dubious  manner.  On 
this  point  there  is  much  disagreement  and 
confusion  of  tongues.  It  is  argued,  rightly 
enougli.  that  many  nations  are  not  "ready" 
for  truly  democratic  governments.  To  this 
It  may  be  replied  that  governments  may  be 
reliably  constitutional  without  an  excess  of 
direct  democracy. 

It  is  also  argued,  again  with  reason,  that 
nations  differ  so  widely  In  their  character- 
istics that  it  is  foolish  to  expect  them  to 
become,  politically,  like  us.  Tliis  is  the 
argument  that,  in  my  view,  needs  more  care- 
ful analysis.  It  Is  "my  belief  that.  If  the 
matter  of  cultural  differences  is  more  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  principles  of  freedom  and  order  that 
are  universal  in  their  human  and  psycho- 
logical and  even  In  their  institutional  truth. 
Anyway,  the  truth  of  "liberty  under  law" 
is  the  truth  we  know,  and  live  by.  and  so 
we  should  never  tire,  with  all  our  busyness 
of  business  and  politics,  in  showing  forth 
by  word  and  deed  the  truth  we  live  by.  Let 
every  nation  make  its  own  adaptations  but 
let  us  never  cease  to  make  plain  that  what 
most  concerns  us  as  Americans  is  human 
freedom  and  the  institutions  that  guard  and 
promote  it. 

Fortune's  John  Davenport  has  Just  written 
a  most  valuable  book  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Economy."  His  last  chapter  is  "Of  the  Amer- 
ican  Mission."    I  am  happy  to  conclude  my 


reflections  by  quoting  his  concluding  para- 
graph. 

"What  is  that  mission  after  all?  To  main- 
tain a  sheltering  shield  of  military  power 
against  the  further  encroachment  of  tyranny, 
and  to  rollback  and  neutralize  those  who 
have  said  they  will  bury  us;  •  •  •  to  project 
outward  the  rule  of  law  and  liberty  under 
the  law  which  has  been  both  our  inheritance 
and  our  pride;  to  shape  not  only  a  more 
prosperous  America  but  an  America  that, 
in  the  phrase  of  Johi  F.  Kennedy,  "will  not 
be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty";  to  use  the 
promise  of  the  machine,  not  just  for  the 
conquest  of  poverty,  but  for  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  and  distinction.  Great  tasks  re- 
quire great  builders,  and  the  mission  of 
America  is  to  build  no  less»than  to  defend. 
Yet,  in  the  clamorous  and  busy  world  of 
tomorrow,  let  us  hope  too  that  there  will 
be  time  for  reflection  in  those  silent  and 
indeed  lonely  hours  when  the  spirit  reasserts 
its  Influence  and  reanimates  the  human  en- 
deavor. America  is  not  a  purpose  but  pur- 
poses, not  an  ideal  but  Ideals,  not  a  crowd 
but  men  and  women.  It  will  be  In  the  heart 
and  mind  of  each  one  that  the  future  of  the 
Republic  will  be  shaped,  its  premises  vin- 
dicated, and  its  promises  fulfilled." 


ACCELERATING  COSTS  IN   HIGHER 
I     EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday.  Congressman  Albert  H. 
QuiE,  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Education,  took  the  floor 
to  familiarize  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  active  interest 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education  in  the  problem  of  accelerating 
costs  in  higher  education.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  task  force  enter- 
tained a  particular  interest  in  tax  credits 
as  an  aid  in  helping  student  taxpayers 
and  their  parents  meet  the  increasing 
costs  of  education  at  the  university  and 
college  levels. 

Special  attention  was  directed  to  the 
hearing  conducted  on  May  24  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Education,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  hearing  was  directed,  as  per  the 
words  of  Chainnan  Quie: 

Toward  the  end  of  sampling  attitudes 
With  respect  to  tax  credits  and  receiving  rec- 
ommendations on  other  tj-pes  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Education  feels  that  the 
hearing  on  May  24  was  a  supreme  suc- 
cess, for  it  brought  together  a  group  of 
highly  competent  witnesses  who  pre- 
sented varying  views  on  tax  credits  and 
who  offered  other  recommendations  for 
meeting  the  high  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Because  I  am  a  Member  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Education,  I 
want  to  continue  the  effort  initiated  yes- 
terday to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  with  the  content  of  the  May  24 


hearing.  In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  although  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty  of  "Vermont  was  not  able  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  hearing,  he  submitted  a 
very  illuminating  statement  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Senator  PROtrrY,  of  Vermont  has  been 
a  champion  of  the  tax  credit  approach  in 
helping  to  meet  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation— he  has  introduced  legislation  of 
his  own  in  this  respect,  and  he  has  co- 
sponsored  similar  legislation.  He  is  con- 
stumnately  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
of  providing  an  opportunity  of  higher 
education  for  deserving  and  competent 
students  who  are  unable  to  accommodate 
the  pertinent  costs.  He  believes,  as  he 
said  in  his  statement  for  the  hearing, 
that: 

The  investment  we  make  now  in  these 
young  men  and  women  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over  as  they  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  society  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  insert  Senator  Prouty's  statement  into 
the  Record: 
Statemei^    of    U.S.    Senator    VI^inston    L. 

PROtTTY.    REPIIBLICAN.    OF    VERMONT,    BEFORE 

THE  Task  Force  on  Education  or  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  Under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie,  of 
Minnesota,  May  24,  1965,  New  York  Citt 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit 
this  statement  at  the  hearings  of  your  task 
force  on  ways  of  meeting  the  rising  costs  of 
higher  education. 
*I  deeply  regret  that  the  current  debate  on 
voting  rights  legislation  in  the  Senate  pre- 
vents my  appearance  in  person  at  this  public 
hearing.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
of  Michigan:  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference,  the  Honor- 
able Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wiscousin,  and  your- 
self, Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  very  genuine  and 
constructive  concern  that  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  under  your  leadership, 
have  shown  In  working  for  sound  programs 
to  improve  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  and  make  its  benefits  available  to  an 
increasing  nvimber  of  our  young  men  and 
women. 

I  am  today  introducing  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
a  bin  to  provide  tax  credits  to  persons  now 
burdened  with  the  rising  expenses  of  higher 
education. 

The  idea  of  tax  credits  as  an  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  not  new.  In  the  past  decade  over 
400  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  88th  Congress  alone  19  bills 
were  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  over  100 
in  the  House.  I  have  joined  a  number  of 
Senators  of  both  parties  in  sponsoring  S.  12. 
introduced  in  January  by  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoFF,  of  Connecticut,  a  former  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
President  Kennedy. 

?The  Republican  platform  of  1964  specifi- 
cally calls  for  a  tax  credit  p'.an  to  aid  those 
Who  must  bear  the  cost  of  putting  a  student 
through  college.  The  Republican  education 
omnibus  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  by  Congressman  William  Atres, 
of  Ohio,  contains  a  college  tax  credit  section 
(title  III  of  H.R.  6349). 

.After  a  decade  of  growing  support  for  tax 
credits  for  college  expenses,  the  time  has 
c»me — in  fact  the  time  Is  well  overdue — ^for 
the  Congress  to  act. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  hard  realities  of 
today. 

1 .  More  and  more  young  Americans  are  go- 
ing to  college.     According  to  the  U.S.  Office 
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of  Education,  the  fall  enrollment  in  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  1960  was  3.583 
million.  Last  fall  that  number  had  risen  to 
4.774  million — an  increase  of  1,195.000  in  only 
5  years.  This  represents  an  average  annual 
Increase  of  6.5  percent.  In  1970  It  Is  esti- 
m.ited  that  6.959  million  young  Americans 
Will  be  In  college,  representing  an  average 
annual  increase  over  the  next  5  years  of  9.4 
percent. 

2.  Tlie  percentage  of  all  young  people  go- 
ing on  to  college  is  also  rising.  In  1960,  375 
of  every  1.000  young  people  aged  18 
through  21  were  enrolled  In  institutions  of 
higher  education.  In  1963  this  number  had 
risen  to  404  of  every  1,000. 

3.  The  costs  01  attending  college  are  rising 
charply.  According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  the  cost  of  tuition  and  required 
fees  for  public  colleges  In  the  school  year 
1960-61  was  about  $179.  This  fall  the  esti- 
mated cost  will  have  risen  to  about  $241,  an 
increase  of  35  percent  in  5  years.  In  private 
colleges  over  the  same  period,  tuition  and  fee 
expenses  have  risen  from  $676  to  about 
SS7i — an  increase  of  29  percent. 

4.  Many  o'  our  most  promiiing  young  men 
and  women  cannot  afford  to  go  on  to  college. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Kep- 
pel  has  said  that  "each  year  more  than 
100,000  high  school  graduates  with  high 
aptitudes  and  interest  in  college  fail  to  con- 
tinue their  education  because  of  financial  in- 
ability." Note  that  these  are  not  just  young 
men  and  women  who  barely  make  it  through 
high  school  and  have  little  interest  in  college. 
These  are  the  prime  prospects — those  with 
demonstrated  aptitude  fcr  college  work  and 
a  high  interest  in  going  on  to  school. 

5.  An  alarming  number  of  ycung  people 
entering  college  will  drop  out  before  gradua- 
tion because  of  inability  to  pay  the  bill.?. 
Dr.  Rexford  G.  Moon,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
college  scholarship  service  of  the  college 
entrance  examination  board,  lias  estimated 
that  around  40  percent  of  entering  freshmen 
Will  be  forced  to  drop  out  due  to  lack  of 
funds. 

6.  There  are  many  ways  fcr  our  society  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  higher  education. 
Commissioner  Keppel  told  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  that  "The  best  way  to 
think  about  this  problem  of  financial  aid  at 
the  college  level  is  in  terms  of  a  combination 
of  ways  of  going  about  it.  No  single  method 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  suitable  to  every 
student." 

The  private  sector  of  our  economy  has  put 
forth  magnificent  efforts  to  make  it  possible 
for  qualified  young  men  and  women  to  get 
through  college.  This  aid  has  come  from 
philanthropists,  foundations,  charitable  or- 
ganizations, business  firms,  banks,  savings 
and  loan  Institutions,  and  other  sources.  In 
addition,  a  growing  number  of  government 
programs,  attthe  State,  local  and  national 
levels,  recognize  the  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion of  higher  education.  It  should  be  our 
goiU  to  design  Government  programs  so  that 
they  effectively  and  efficiently  complement 
these  private  programs  in  helping  our  in.sti- 
tutions  of  higher  education,  oiu-  college  stu- 
dents, and  those  who  must  help  the  student 
meet  his  college  expenses. 

In  February  1964.  Senator  Ribicoff  offered 
his  college  tax  credit  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  tax  cut  bill  then  under  debate.  Un- 
happily, the  ajnendment  was  defeated  by  a 
close  45-to-48  vote.  Eighty-four  percent  of 
the  Republican  Senators  voting  on  the  Ribi- 
coff amendment  voted  in  favor  of  it,  while 
31  percent  of  the  Democratic  Senators  did  so. 

On  June  6  of  this  year  Senator  Ribicoft 
Introduced  his  amendment  as  Senate  bill 
S.  12.  Thirty-three  Senators  Joined  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  as  cosponsors.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  Ribicoff  bill  are 
simple.  It  would  provide  tax  credit  on  the 
first  $1,500  expended  on  tuition,  fees,  books, 
aaid  supplies  for  a  student  at  an  Institution 


of  higher  education.  Unlike  a  tax  deduction 
or  exemption,  the  tax  credit  Is  subtracted 
from  the  amount  of  uix  due;  tbus  each  dol- 
lar of  tax  credit  is  a  dollar  actually  saved  by 
the  taxpayer,  regardless  of  his  gross  Income. 

The  amount  of  credit  in  tha  Ribicoff  bill 
is  computed  according  to  a  tUding  scale. 
For  the  first  $200  of  expenses  thg  credit  would 
be  75  percent:  for  the  next  S300  it  would  be 
25  percent:  and  for  the  next  $1,000  it  would 
be  10  percent.  Thus  a  taxp,iyer  with  allow- 
able college  expenses  of  $1,500  cculd  receive  a 
maximum  credit  of  $325.  Room  and  board 
expen::es  are  not  Included. 

The  credit  would  be  avallablf  to  any  tax- 
payer who  pa\-s  the  tuition  anej  fees  covered 
in  the  bill — parents,  students,  or  any  other 
person  who  pays  for  a  student's  higher 
education. 

There  is  a  limitation  on  credit  iinder  the 
Ribicoff  bill  which  would  gr.tdually  reduce 
benefits  so  that  high-income  parents,  who 
are  more  able  to  provide  fcr  tlie  education 
of  their  children,  would  not  be  unduly  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer. The  credit  is  reduced  )jj-  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  acijiisted 
gross  income  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Tlius  a 
taxpayer  whose  adjusted  gross  income  is 
$41,250  would  be  entitled  to  claim  no  more 
than  half  tlie  maximum  credit  of  $325,  and 
a  taxpayer  with  an  income  of  |57  500  would 
receive  no  benefit  at  all. 

I  believe  that  the  tax  credit  pl.in  typified 
by  S.  12  is  a  sound,  responsible  plan  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  in  Amtrica.  There 
is.  however,  room  for  improvement  in  some 
of  it^s  provisions.  To  that  end  I  am  tmiay  in- 
troducing a  similar  measure  wBlch  I  believe 
will  help  to  overcome  the  objections  of  some 
of  those  who  have  opposed  the  Ribicoff  bill. 

One  objection  brought  agaiOst  the  Ribi- 
coff bill  holds  that  it  wculd  ctisproportion- 
ately  aid  students  attending  the  more  ex- 
pensive private  colleges,  and  tbus  discrimi- 
nate against  student^s  at  the  putjiic  and  land- 
grant  universities,  which  generally  ch.irce 
lower  tuition. 

Few  would  argue  that  taxpayers  should  be 
entitled  to  claim  equal  tax  deductions  for 
medical  expenses,  when  one  t&xpayer  may 
have  had  none,  and  another  mariy  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth.  Naturally,  tlie  one  with 
the  greater  expenses  should  be  afllowcd  to  de- 
duct more  on  an  absolute,  if  not  on  a  per- 
centage b.asis.  So  it  is  with  educational  ex- 
penses. The  argument  is  not  that  students 
attending  high-tuition  colleges  should  get 
no  more  in  credits  than  studeats  attending 
low-tuition  schools,  but  that  the  high-tui- 
tion students  should  not  get  so  much  more. 

To  counter  this  objection  I  have  designed  a 
compromise  sliding  scale  for  benefits  which 
would  help  students  paying  low  ttutions 
somewhat  more  than  would  Senator  Ribi- 
coff's  version. 

In  my  bill  a  taxpayer  could  cOaim  a  credit 
of  100  percent  of  the  first  $2C0  of  college 
expenses;  10  percent  of  the  next  $300,  and 
5  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  This  adds  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $280  for  a  student 
paying  $1,500  in  expenses. 

Simply  put.  students  paying  up  to  $600 
In  tuition,  fees,  books.  supi)lie3,  and  eqviip- 
ment  would  gain  substantially  from  mv  bill 
as  opposed  to  the  Ribicoff  bill,  while"  stu- 
dents paying  more  than  $600  would  gain 
somewhat  more  under  S.  12. 

To  make  a  more  exact  comparison  between 
my  bill  and  S.  12,  consider  the  taxpayer  pay- 
ing the  college  expen.ses  at  a  poblic  institu- 
tion in  1962-63.  The  median  figure  for  tui- 
tion and  fees,  for  a  public  college  in  that 
year  was  $170.  plus  an  estimnted  $90  for 
books,  supplies,  etc.  Under  the  Ribicoff 
bill  the  taxpayer  would  have  claimed  a  credit 
of  $165.  Under  my  bill,  he  could  have 
claimed  $206. 

In  the  same  year  the  taxpayer  paying  the 
median  expenses  at  a  private  college  paid 
out  $690  in  tuition  and  $90  ic  books  and 


supplies.  Under  the  Ribicoff  bill  he  could 
have  claimed  $253:  under  my  bill  he  could 
have  claimed  only  sightly  less — $244. 

Thus  my  bill,  more  so  than  S.  12.  will  tend 
to  equalize  the  assistance  for  students  now 
attending  our  public  and  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.  For  example,  using  figures 
Inserted  Into  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Senator  Ribicoff.  a  student  attending  the 
University  of  California  would  gain  about 
$209  under  my  bill,  compared  to  $172  in 
S.  12.  A  student  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut would  gain  $205  tuider  niv  bill, 
compared  to  $163  under  S.  12.  A  student  at 
Cornell  or  MIT,  however,  would  gain  $280 
under  my  bill  and  $325  under  S.  12.  The 
Important  thing  Is,  however,  that  the 
amended  scale  offered  in  my  bill  may  be 
enough,  coupled  with  other  Improvements, 
to  Win  the  support  of  the  few  additional 
Senators  whose  votes  will  guarantee  the  early 
pas^sage  of  tax  credit  legislation — legislation 
which  Aill  aid  all  parents  and  students, 
whether  the  students  attend  private  or 
public    colleges. 

Another  objection  raised  to  tlie  Ribicoff 
bill  was  that  it  alTorded  no  benefit  to  the 
individual  whose  income  v.'as  so  low,  or 
who  had  so  many  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions, that  he  owed  le.^s  tax  than  the  credit 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled,  or  perhaps  no 
tax  at  all.  I  have  attempted  to  ease  this 
objection  in  my  bill  by  permitting  an  Individ- 
ual whose  computed  credit  exceeds  his  tax- 
liability  to  claim  up  to  $100  of  the  difference 
as  an  overpayment  of  tax. 

This  is,  in  effect,  an  absolute  tax  credit. 
Take  the  e.xample  of  a  family  with  a  son  la 
coUerre  whose  tuition,  fees,  books,  etc.. 
runount  to  5600  a  year.  Suppose  the  family 
is  large,  its  income  modest,  and  its  tax 
liability  to  the  Federitl  Government  only 
$100. 

Under  the  Ribicoff  bill  the  computed  tax 
credit  would  be  $235,  but  since  the  head  of 
the  f;imily  owed  only  $100  in  taxes,  he  could 
claim  only  $100  of  the  computed  credit.  He 
would  thus  not  pay  any  tax  at  all.  but  he 
would  not  get  tiie  maximtim  aid  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  If  his  tax 
liability  were  $235  or  more. 

Under  my  bill  this  taxpayer  would  also  be 
entitled  to  a  $235  tax  credit,  but  he  would 
be  allowed  to  claim  0200.  One  htindred 
dollars  would  offset  his  tax  liability,  and  the 
remaining  $100  would  be  refunded  to  him 
by  the  Treasury,  just  as  an  overpayment  of 
withholding  tax  is  now  refundable  when  it 
exceeds  the  tax  due. 

This  absolute  credit  provision  absolutely 
guarantees  that  every  low-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayer,  regardless  of  his  income, 
deductions,  and  exemptions,  will  get  at  least 
$100  in  cash  or  credit  toward  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  borne  by  him  for  himself 
or  any  other  person  whose  expenses  he  pays, 
provided  only  that  he  actually  expends  that 
amount    or    more. 

The  third  difference  betv.-een  the  Ribicoff 
and  Prouty  bills  lies  In  the  reduction  of 
credit  feature.  This  feature  was  introduced 
to  placate  those  critics  who  saw  the  Ribicoff 
bill  as  a  windfall  for  high  Income  taxpayers 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  middle  and  low 
Income,  In  S.  12  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  the  taxpayer  may  claim  is  reduced 
by  1  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  over  $25,000.  In  my 
bill  the  point  at  which  the  credit  begins 
to  dlminsh  is  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
$10,000.  and  the  rate  of  decrease  Is  2  per- 
cent Instead  of  1  percent. 

■Where  under  the  Ribicoff  bill  benefits  to 
taxpayers  would  not  decrease  to  zero  until 
the  taxpayer's  income  rose  to  $57,500.  tmder 
my  bill  a  taxp.iycr  with  an  Income  of  $24,000 
would  not  benefit.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  earn  $25,000.  $30,000.  $40,000.  and  $50,000 
a  year  should  be  able  to  put  their  children 
through  college  without  this  extra  assistance. 
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For  taxible  yeab  1961  only  1.3  percent  of  tax- 
able returns  showed  incomes  above  $25,000, 
Eo  somewhat  over  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
t.;xpaycrs  could  still  benefit  under  my  bill. 
For  these  few  families  who  would  be  ex- 
cluded there  la  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  tlicir  children  are  fai  more  likely 
to  receive  scholarship  a.ssistance  than  are 
children  from  low-income  families.  If  the 
Govtrr.mcut  is  to  help  equalize  the  edu- 
c;.tional  opportunities  for  the  millions  of 
'  Amorica's  youn:^  men  and  women  who  come 
from  lower  and  middle-income  families, 
tiie  Government  program  must  be  designed 
to  help  v.-here  the  need  Is  greatest.  Tills 
my  bill  attempts  to  do. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
Is  a  sound  and  much-needed  measure  which 
has  my  .support.  I  have  Intirducrd  my  al- 
ternative college  tax  credit  iaill  in  an  effort 
to  go  part  way  In  meeting  some  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  to  S.  12,  in  the 
hope  that  a  broad  consensus  can  be  reached 
that  will  permit  speedy  enactment  of  the 
■Rhoie  program.  ! 

On  June  C.  19G.3.  one  of  the  most  cn.inent' 
Democratic  Sonatirs  rose  in  advocacy  of  a 
very  simiL.r  colktre  tax  credit  nieasiue.  He 
told  the  Senate: 

"The  pressllip  need  for  vastly  Increased 
financial  resources  to  support  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  cannot  be  ignored. 
This  legislation  would  provide  this  urgently 
needed  assistance  at  a  time  of  maximum 
need.  It  would  represent  a  capital  Invest- 
ment in  the  minds  and  talents  of  our  youth 
and  the  future  of  our  society.  let  us,  then, 
meet  this  challenge  with  honesty  and  cour- 
age before  this  time  of  great  need  ha-s  passed 
and  nillllons  of  Amcric;in  youth  have  been 
denied  their  educational  birthright." 

These  are  the  words  of  Htblrt  HvMPur.'^Y, 
now  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


They   were   wise   then;    they   are   wise   now. 
May  the  Congress  heed  them  promptly. 

Before  closing  I  should  also  like  to  men- 
tion a  bill  I  have  Introduced  (S.  1486)  en- 
titled the  College  Student  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1965.  Joining  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  are  26  Republican  Senators,  but  as  yet 
i;o  Democratic  members  have  seen  fit  to  add 
their  names. 

S.  1486  Is  aimed  at  a  specific  problem— 
that  of  the  college  student  wiio  must  work 
his  ov.-n  way  through  school  without  any 
tax  relief  at  all.  The  bill  would  permit  a 
working  college  student — but  not  his  parents 
or  any  otlier  person--to  deduct  up  to  &1,500 
actually  paid  by  him  for  college  tuition,  fees, 
books,  equipment,  and  supplies  when  com- 
puting his  Federal  income  tax.  Tiiis  bill 
would  provide  appropirate  and  timely  aid  to 
these  students  who  are  struggUng  through 
;:Chool  primarily  on  their  own  earnings. 

L:;Et  February  when  the  tax  cut  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  1  offered  this  tax  deduc- 
tion measure  as  an  amendment,  minutes 
after  the  Ribicoff  amendment  was  rejected 
or.  a  45  to  48  vote.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
it  failed  of  p::ssage  by  a  47  to  47  tie  vote,  not- 
with.standing  the  fact  that  every  Republican 
Senator  on  tlie  floor  cast  his  vote  in  the 
iiffirm.itivc.  It  is  my  hope  that  Senators 
Will  have  tiic  opportunity  again  tlils  year  to 
consider  one  or  both  of  tliese  measures,  and 
tiiat  the  few  additional  votes  can  be  found 
to  secure  their  passage. 

Tb.e  good  people  of  my  Green  Mountain 
St..te  of  Vcrmor.t  have  for  over  a  century 
revered  the  name  of  U.S.  Senator  Justin 
Moirlll.  lie  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
Merrill  Act,  that  established  the  great  land- 
gr.vnt  colleges  and  universities  of  our  Nation. 

When  Justin  was  a  Ir.d  in  the  little  village 
of  Strafford,  he  yearned  to  go  on  to  Dart- 
mouth College  In  nearby  Hanover,  N.H.     At 
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15  he  was  ready;  but  his  father  gently  told 
him  that  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  send 
all  his  sons  to  college,  and  thus,  he  could 
not  discriminate  In  favor  of  Justin,  the 
eldest. 

Young  Justin  Morrill  was  heartbroken,  but 
he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Ke 
got  a  job  with  the  village  storekeeper,  rose 
in  tiie  ranks  of  commerce,  and  was  eventually 
chosen  to  represent  Vermont  m  the  House 
and  then  the  Senate. 

Through  the  long  years  Justin  Morrill 
carried  with  him  a  dream  and  a  f;-ith — a 
dream  of  full  educational  opportunity  for 
the  children  of  even  the  most  humble  fami- 
lies, and  a  faith  that  he  could  persuade  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  deeply  concerned 
over  the  gathering  clouds  of  civil  war,  to  take 
the  action  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

Millions  of  young  Americans  h^ve  since 
benefited  from  the  determination  of  Ver- 
mont's Justin  Morrill,  wiicse  land-grant  col- 
lege bill  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862.  When  the  gate  of 
educational  opportunity  was  closed  In  his 
face  by  the  poverty  of  his  family,  Justin 
Morrillrnade  up  his'mind  that  it  should  not 
be  so  for  tliore  who  came  after  him.  His 
fixity  of  purpose  was  rare,  and  it  earned  him 
justrenown.  But  how  many  young  men  and 
women  today,  possessed  perhaps  of  great 
talei.ts  but  somewhat  less  determination 
fnan  Jvistin  Morrill,  will  fail  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  achievement  of  which  they  are 
capable?  Might  It  be  otherwise  if  they  had 
the  chance  to  get  into  and  through  college, 
a  chance  that  young  Justin  never  had?  The 
investment  we  make  now  in  these  young 
men  and  women  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over  as  they  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  our  society  in  the  fufare.  Let  us,  as  Re- 
publicans, as  Democrats,  as  Americans,  re- 
move the  last  roadblocks  without  further 
delay. 


CovcraK* 


I'rotity,  fOtti  Con?. 


Ril.iicofT,  S.  12,  S9th  Cong. 


Expenses  incurrc'l  !"T 

Maximum  amount  of  crci! it 
per  student. 


Rcilucflon  of  cr>"lit  for 
higher  income  taxpayers. 

Escess  crc'lit  over  tax  lia- 
bility for  low-income 
taxpayers. 


Taxi'ayer  ami  any  other  individ- 

ual. 
IW  iHTCint  of  1st  S2iV);  in  jiercent 

of  next  $301):  ,'■>  jHreent  of  next 

$1,01H);  li;;i\irauill,  $2S0. 

2  percent  ofa'iiusted  pT"S*^  inoomo 
over  $10,tK/(i:  no  iK-iielits  for  tax- 
payers \v  it  h  over  ii-24,(^M  jiicoiiie. 

F\ee"ss  rrciit  over  liali'lity  lro.ited 
a*  overiiayii'.pnt,  to  a  maximum 

of  $1110. 


Taxpayer  and  any  other  individ- 

iioL 
75  percent  of  1st  $',»0;  25  r>ercrnt 

of  next  Si'-f):  P  iien-cnt  of  utxl 

$l.l.)Ou;  niuximum,  $325. 

1  percent  of  aiijustci  pross  income 
over  S2.'i.iHiO:  no  l>enel'its  for  tax- 
pavirs  Willi  over  W7,,lOl)  income. 

Xone - 


llumi'liroy.  S.  1677,  S8th  Con?. 


Taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent..- 

75  iKrccnt  of  l.'t  $1  "lO;  40  ixrcent  of 
next  $4iKJ;  3ti  peraut  of  next 
$:)*:  20  r<'n'crit  of  next  $300; 
maximum,  $485. 

None. 


.do. 


GoWwater-Curti?,  S.  2X9,  H.R. 
fc!*^l,  s*t!i  Cong. 

Taxpaytr.  «ponse,  or  dependent. 

$100  pereent  of  1st  $100;  30  percent 
of  next  UiJC;  20  pereent  of  next 

$1,000;  maximum,  J4a). 

None. 
Do. 


Mr.  Speaker,  another  champion  in  the 
Senate  for  tax  credits  as  aii  aid  to  the 
increasing  costs  of  education  was  former 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  of  New 
York  And  Senator  Keating — although 
he  could  not  be  present  at  the  May  24 
hearing  in  New  York  City — wanted  his 
sense  of  presence  evidenced  for  that 
hearing. 

That  Senator  Keating  evidenced  a 
vivid  interest  in  tax  credits  as  an  aid  to 
higher  educational  costs  is  manifested 
by  the  many  times  he  took  the  Senate 
floor  to  laud  this  proposal.  For  in- 
stance, on  January  29,  1964,  he  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  make  the  following 
statement: 

Mr.  President,  we  have  taken  steps  in  this 
88th  Congress  to  allocate  Federal  funds  for 
construction  of  buildings  In  colleges,  for 
loans  to  medical  students  and  medical 
schools,  and  for  improving  vocational  edu- 
cation. We  have  continued  and  expanded 
both  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  Impacted   areas  program. 

There  Is  another  way  we  can  help,  though, 
and  that  is  by  affording  direct  relief  to  the 


parents  and  students  struggling  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  a  college  education.  I  have 
long  advocated  tax  relief  for  this  group  and 
have  been  offering  bills  on  this  subject  for 
at  least  3  years.  Their  expenditures  are 
actually  Investments  in  our  Nation's  future, 
and  they  should  be  helped  and  encouraged 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that  on 
February  4,  1964,  an  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  an  ainendmcnt  providing 
a  tax  credit  for  higher  education.  In 
the  few  minutes  remaining  before  a  vote 
was  taken  on  that  measure,  Senator 
Keating  rose  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
states  as  follows : 

By  now,  everyone  has  had  a  chance  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  technicalities  of 
our  plan— the  sliding  scale  tax  credit,  the 
celling  to  prevent  windfalls  to  wealthier  tax- 
payers, the  inclusion  of  fees,  books  and  sup- 
plies as  well  as  tuition,  and  the  availability 
of  this  credit  to  anyone  who  actuaUy  pays 
the  bills— so  I  will  not  take  valuable  time, 
to  repeat  the  details.  It  Is  sufficient  to  state 
that  those  of  us  who  have,  for  years,  sup- 


ported some  kind  of  tax  relief  for  those  mak- 
ing this  kind  of  Investment  in  America's 
future,  have  agreed  that  the  measure  should 
be  enacted  now. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  turned  out  the 
measure  came  remarkably  close  to  being 
enacted,  unfortunately  losing  out  only 
bj'  3  votes.  48  nays  to  45  yeas. 
,  As  it  sums  up,  then.  Senator  Keating 
hias  introduced  tax  credit  legislation  to 
the  Congress,  and  he  has  cosponsored 
similar  legislation — in  addition,  he  has. 
as  evidenced  above,  taken  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  press  for  action  on  a  tax 
credit  program  to  help  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  higher  education. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  eminently  clear 
that  Senator  Keating  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated sponsor  of  tax-credit-for-higher- 
education  legislation. 

ST.ATEMENX    OF     CONGRESSMAN     CVRTIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  there  have  been  cham- 
pions of  tax-credit-for-higher-educa- 
tion  legislation  in  the  Senate,  so  have 
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there  been  similar  cliampions   here  on 
the  House  side. 

One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this 
type  of  legislation  has  been  Congress- 
man Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Republican,  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  high-ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Congressman  Curtis  has  introduced 
numerous  bills  with  respect  to  tax  cred- 
its to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
tlie  current  and  to  previous  Congresses. 

And  interestingly  enough,  as  Congn  s.s- 
man  Curtis  has  introduced  his  tax 
credit  bills  to  provide  an  assist  for  edu- 
cation, each  measure  serves  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  bill  introduced  before 
it.  Presently  Mr.  Crnxis  has  H.R.  1681 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
legislation  being  in  a  hi^^hly  refined 
state  and  designed  to  provide  the  great- 
est assistance  in  the  areas  of  the  greatest 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  submitted 
by  Congressman  Curtis  to  the  May  24 
hearing  presents  a  graphic  account  of 
his  tax  credit  legislation;  hence,  at  this 
point  I  submit  that  statement  to  the 
Record. 

St.^tement  of  Re^rfsfntativk  THO.MAs  B. 

CVF.TIS 

Representative  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
real  pinch  in  the  cost  of  education  is  at  the 
parent  level  because  parents  bear  both  the 
basic  cost  p.s  parents  and  the  supplemental 
cost  as  taxpayers.  To  ease  this  cost  burden 
somewhat  and  to  aid  and  encourage  educa- 
tion at  the  post-secondary  school  level,  I 
introduced  r.  bill.  H  R.  3393.  earlier  this  year, 
which  is  similar  to  the  measures  X  have  in- 
troduced in  prior  Congresses.  As  I  mcn- 
t'.oned  in  my  remarks  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3393,  CONCRESSiGN.iL  Record,  vol- 
v.me  103,  part  2.  page  1849,  I  chose  the  mech- 
anism ol  a  sliding  scr.le  credit  against  tax  as 
a  means  whereby  -lie  desiri-.ble  go.d  of  aiding 
education  would  be  attained  withovit  en- 
countering the  major  objections  to  other 
forms  of  aid  to  education. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  a 
ref.nement  of  niy  previous  bill.  One  refine- 
ment in  the  legislation  that  I  am  pro;x3sing 
is  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  use  this  credit 
against  tax  only  when  the  student  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  or  is  tr.king  cotirses  re- 
qtured    for   the   attainnient   cf   educational 


proiessionai 


vocational    objectives.      An- 


other reflnemer.t  oflercd  in  this  bill  is  one 
which  allows  the  taxpayer  to  take  a  credit 
against  tax  as  well  as  a  deduction,  if  he  is 
en*i"ied  to  the  deduction  as  a  trade  or  bu.si- 
ne=s  expense.  I  feel  that  with  these  two 
added  provisions,  plus  the  revis.ion  of  the 
technical  language,  the  objec'-iveo  of  my  fir.st 
bill  can  be  more  readily  attained. 

A  second  section  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
inT'xiucing  gives  a  credit  ag.un.st  tax  for 
contributions  made  to  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  le.trning  by  either  individuals  or 
corporations.  There  is  an  upper  limit.  •■i'lOO 
fr.r  an  individual  and  $10,000  for  a  corpora- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  this  credit  in  any  one 
year.  The  taxpayer,  under  this  section,  is 
permitted  to  take  a  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions,  as  well  as  the  credit  provided. 
I  feel  that  by  adding  this  .>;ection  to  the 
bill,  a  £>tlmM;'.i.s  is  provided  for  increa.sing 
contributions  to  our  colleges  and  universi- 
i.es,  Which  are  characteristically  in  extreme 
financial  straits  and  having  great  difficulty 
in  expanding  facilities,  increasing  faculty 
.sal.arios,  and  sponsoring  more  research.  This 
jjrovision.  I  believe,  will  alleviate  to  a  con- 
,'siderable  extent  the  plight  of  those  colleges 
and  universities  which  do  not  have  large 
endowment  funds,  or  other  simil:  r  means  by 
which  the  costs  of  edtication  are  absorbed. 


le  taxpayer 
Credit  allow- 
le  taxpayers. 
^aOO  and  his 
tecs  to  a  col- 


Section-by-Section'  An.Mvsis 
Section  39 — tuition  and  fees  prid  to  insti- 
tutions  of   higher  education. 

(a)  Taxpayer  is  allowed  to  take  as  credit 
against  his  final  tax  the  ainouiiit  of  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
to  one  or  more  college  or  institution  of 
higher  edxicaiion  for  himself  or  tor  any  other 
individtial  for  whom  he  can  chuai  an  exem.p- 
tion. 

lb)  (1)  Credit  for  tuition  and  [fees  shall  be 
allowed  on  the  following  sciedtile:  (a) 
100  percent  of  the  first  SlOO:  ilJi  30  percent 
of  the  ncKt  $400:  (ct  20  percent  ol  the  next 
■SI. 000. 

For  example,  a  p.irent  pays  Sil.350  m  ttil- 
tion  and  fees  to  a  college  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  Thtis  the  parent  would  b^  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  S390  as  follows:  (ail  100  percent 
of  first  $100.  SlOO:  (b|  30  pcrfent  of  next 
S400,  S120;  (C)  20  percent  of  neir  8850,  $170: 
total.  S390.  I 

The  maximum  credit  allowance  under  this 
provision  would  be  $420.  | 

(b)i2i  Where  more  than 
pays  the  tiutton  and  fees  the 
ance  shall  be  prorated  among 
For  example,  a  parent  pays 
son  pays  .$1,000  in  tuuion  and 
lege.  The  credit  allowance  would  be  $420,  of 
which  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to  one- 
third  or  S140,  and  the  son  woul^i  be  entitled 
to  two-thirds  or  s280. 

Note. — the  application  of  tl^s  subsection 
wutUd  be  very  limited  inasmuci 
payer  mtist  be  able  to  claim  i 
for  the  individtial  for  whom  tuition  and  fees 
are  paid.  In  the  case  cited  abo'  e.  the  parent 
could  continue  to  claim  his  son 
tion  even  though  the  son  is  iJmself  a  tax- 
payer provided  that  the  paren :  contributes 
more  than  one-half  of  his  son's  i  tipport  while 
the  son  is  a  student. 

(c)(1)  defines  "tviltlon"  add  "fees"  as 
tiiose  required  for  enrollment  (  r  attendance 
or  required  for  courses  of  inst;  uction  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education.  It  excludes 
amounts  paid  for  meal.'^.  lodgii:  gs  and  other 
personal,  living  and  family  exp?nses.  If  the 
ttiltion  and  fees  include  an  amount  for 
meals,  lodging,  etc..  not  separati  ly  stated,  the 
portion  of  the  r.mount  attribtitible  to  meals, 
lodging,  etc..  shall  be  deternjined  by  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury. 

(CI  (2)  defines  'institution  of  higher  edu 
cacion"  as  one  which:  (1)  no -maUy  ni.iin- 
tains  a  regular  faculty  and  curiculum:  (2) 
normally  has  a  regularly  orga:  iized  student 
body  in  attendance  where  th;  educational 
activities  are  carried  on  (then  by  excluding 
correspondence  .schools) ;  (3)  o  Ter  education 
at  a  level  above  12th  grade:  ind  (4)  gifts 
made  to  it  co.iT.titute  charitable  contribu- 
tio.ns  within  the  meaning  of  the  code. 
(did)  If  an  individual  rcce  ves  a  scholar- 

.slup  or  fe!lov%;,hip  grant  (whica  are  not  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  i  or  rec 
cation  ana  training  aUowani  e  under  the 
Korean  GI  bill  or  War  OrphanJ"  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  the  amount  of 
allowance    is    deducted    from 


as  each  tax- 
n  exemption 


paid  for  tuition  and  fees  in  deicrmining  the 


credit  allov'ance.     Thus,  if  th« 
for  tuition   and   fees  is  ,$1,500 


viciual  receives  a  grant  or  allon-ancc  of  $800, 
then  the  credit  allowance  is  qascd  on  .1^700. 
•and  not  .SI, 500. 

idM2)  In  the  case  of  an  ii^dividual  who 
is    a    candidate    for   a  college 
allow. (lice  wiU  be  given  only  Itr  ttution  and 
fees   p:iid  for  courses   for   whic  i  credit   is  al 
lowed   for    a   college  degree 
an  individu;il  not  a  candidate 
credit  allowance  will  be  given  ]  or  tuition  and 
fees    paid    for   courses   required    for   the   at 
tainment  of  an  educational,  pjrofcssional,  or 
vocational   objective. 

For  example,  a  Foreign  Service  ofTicer. 
transferred  to  a  new  po.st.  may  take  a  limited 
cotirsc  of  instruction  in  the  anguage,  cul- 
ture, and  history  of  the  count 'v  to  which  he 


such  grant  or 
the    amount 


amount  paid 
;ind   the   indi- 


n   the   case   of 
for  a  degree. 


has  been  assigned,  or  a  lawyer  may  wish  to 
enroll  in  several  graduate  law  courses  to  up- 
grade and  enlarge  his  legal  skills.  Under 
both  examples,  it  is  intended  that  credit  for 
tuition  and  fees  paid  would  be  allowed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certilicd  public  ac- 
countant who  enrolls  in  a  course  in  Shake- 
spe.\re  merely  for  his  own  enlightenment 
and  entertainment  would  not  be  entitled  to 
a  credit  for  tuition  and  fees  paid,  since  the 
course  in  Shakespeare  would  not  be  part  of 
an  educational,  professional,  or  vocational 
objective. 

( d  )  1 3  )  Provides  that  the  credit  allowance 
cannot  ex'-ct-d  the  antotmt  of  tax  owed  by 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  credit  allowance  is  S42'9 
and  the  amount  the  taxpayer  owes  is  .?400 
then  the  credit  allowance  is  reduced  to  $400 
Simply  a  technical  anicndment  to  prevent 
a  claim  by  the  taxpayer  that  tlie  Government 
owes  him  .S20  or  the  amotint  in  excess  of 
his  tax. 

(e)  If  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or 
business  expenses)  for  tuition  and  fees  paid 
he  ntay  continue  to  claim  the  deduction  ar.ci 
tlie  credit  allowance  as  well.  However,  the 
deduction  and  the  credit  together  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  amount  actually  paid  for  tuition 
and  fee?,. 

For  example,  a  taxpayer  in  the  30-percent 
br.TCket  pays  S150  in  tviition  and  fees.  He 
reduces  his  tax  by  $45  (30  percent  of  $150) 
by  way  of  the  deduction  and  is  entitled  to 
Sli5  as  a  credit.  Since  the  total  amount  of 
the  credit  and  the  deduction  is  $160.  the  cred- 
it is  thereby  reduced  to  $105. 

if)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  given  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  provision. 

Section  40 — Contributions  to  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

(a)  Provides  a  credit  against  his  final  tax 
for  an  individual  for  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions to  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  during  the  tax  year. 

(b)  The  credit  cannot  exceed  $100  in  th? 
case  of  an  individual  or  $10,000  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation. 

(c)  Such  credit  will  aijply  only  if  the 
contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  is  deductible  as  a 
charitable  contribtUion.  Wlicre  the  con- 
tribution is  made  not  to  a  college  or  univer- 
sity but  to  an  agency,  foundation,  or  institu- 
tion, such  contribution  may  be  tisrd  only  by 
the  agency  for  the  same  purposes  that  a  col- 
lege or  university  may  use  its  funds. 

(d)  Definition  of  "institution  of  higher 
education"  same  as  section  39(ci(2). 

le)   Same  as  section  39(d)(3). 

(f)  Permits  taxpayer  to  contintie  to  take 
a  deduction  for  charitable  CTntributions  as 
well  as  the  credit  provided  by  this  section. 
In  no  event  shall  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  together  exceed  the  actual  amount  of 
tlic  contribution.  Similar  to  th.c  example  set 
forth  in  section  39  (  e  )  i  2  ) 

(gi  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  auth';>rized 
to  i.«:sue  r(?g\ilation.s  to  carry  cut  provisions 
Of  this  bill. 

(h)  Technical  ameiuiment— renumbering 
of  code  sections. 

Sccticn  2.  Provisions  .chall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  enactmv->nt  of  this  aci. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  in  September  1963. 
a  taxpayer  may  lake  advantage  of  the  credits 
Ijrovided  herein  in  filing  his  incfjme  tax  re- 
turn for  the  taxable  vcar  1963. 


H.R.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Cixie 
of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  tui- 
tion and  fees  paid  by  individuals  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  contributions  made  by 
indlvidvuils  or  corporations  to  institutions 
of  higiier  educat  ion 

Be  it  rnactcd  b.v  the  S^rnnte  and  House  ot 
Rrprcscntattvps  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainriira    ni   Congress   assembled.   Thai    (a) 
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subpart  A  of  jiiirt  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C.^dc  of 
1934  (relating  to  credits  allcwablc)  is 
amended  by  rcr umbering  seclion  39  as  41. 
and  by  inserting  after  section  38  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"Sec.  39.  Tu:tion  and  Fefs  P.md  to  Institu- 
tions OF  HiGHFR  EdI'C.^TION. 

"(a)  GENEiiAL  RULE. — There  .'iiall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  th.s  cha'ijtcr  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount  (determined  under 
subsection  (!}))  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  him  durihg  the  taxable  >ear  to  one  or 
more  insiitutiosis  of  liigiier  edticrtion  in 
providing  an  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other  individual 
With  respect  1<J  whom  he  is  entitir-d  for  such 
year  to  an  eidintption  under  section   151. 

"(b)     LlMT-TlciNS. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  individual. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  fir  tuition  and  fees 
p.-t!d  in  provicamg  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  gradiJ  Sfct  any  individual  during  the 
taxable  year  Sltali  be  an  nniount  equal  to  the 
sum  of —        ,  [ 

"(A)  loa  pfctcent  or  so  much  of  such  tui- 
tion and  fees  is  does  not  exceed  $100, 

"(B)  30  pei*ccnt  of  .^o  much  of  such  ttiition 
and  fees  as  etceeids  $100  but  does  not  exceed 
$500,  and 

"(C)  20  percent  of  so  much  t  f  ,':uch  ttiition 
and  fees  as  exceeds  $500  btit  docs  not  ex- 
ceed $1,5C0. 

'•(2)  PROD.WION  of  CRE1^IT  V,  HEr.E  ^TORE 
THAN    OKE    T.\XP.\VER    P.^YS    TtTITION    OR    TZES. — 

If  tuition  o~  fees  for  any  individtial  are  paid 
to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  the  same  portion  of  the  credit  determined 
under  par;;graph  (1)  v.hich  the  amount  of 
the  tuition  aiid  fees  for  ruch  indi\iciual  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  is 
cf  the  total  aji'^^nnt  of  tuition  and  fees  for 
such  individual  paid  by  all  taxpayers  dur- 
ing the  tp.x:;blc  year. 

"(c)  DEFiJjiriONs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section —  1 

"(1)  TtiTiotJ  .UND  FEES. — The  term  'ttiition 
ar.d  fees'  meaijs  only — 

"(A)  tuitioij  and  fce.~  rcquiicd  for  the  en- 
rollment or  fitlendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  thie  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher; education,  rnd 

"(B)  fees  required  f^r  cour."5cs  of  inrt ruction 
above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

Such  te  ms^  docs  not  include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  similar  perronal.  living,  or  family  ex- 
pense. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tiu- 
tion  or  fees   includes  an  amoxmt   for  meals, 

lod^^lng,  or  sjmilar  expenres  which  Is  not 
Eep.arately  stated  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  is  attributable  to  me.ils,  lodging,  or 
similar  cxncntcs  shall  be  detormtned  under 
rcgulatiop.s  pte.-cril5ed  by  the  Sccvet.ary  or 
his  delegate,    i 

"(2)     iNSTITtJTION    OF    I.'TGHFS    FDtTATION. — 

The  term  'inkitution  of  hicrher  education' 
means  only  a  du!y  accredited  educational 
Institution — 

"(A)  whicli;  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  currlc;iU;n)  and  normally  lias  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  in  at- 
tenijance  at  tiie  p'acc  where  Its  educational 
activities  are  (iarried  on, 

"(B)  which;  regularly  ofTer.s  edtidtion  at  a 
level  abc.ve  ihe  twcUth  gr.'cic.  nnd 

"(C)  contributions  to  or  for  the  vise  of 
V.hich  constitute  charitable  contributions 
V'lthin  the  micanlng  cf  section  170(c). 

"(d)     SPECIaIl     RtLES  — 

"(1)  ADJUS'i'MENT  FOR  CEUT.MN  SCIIOIAH- 
SHIPS  AND   VETERAN'S'   BENEFITS  Thc   amoUUtS 

Otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
fion  (a)  as  tuition  and  fees  paid  for  any  In- 
dividual during  pay  period  shall  be  reduced 
(before  the  application  of  subsection   (b) ) 


l.^y  any  amounts  received  by  such  individual 
during  sucli  period  as — - 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  includible 
in  'tross  income,  and 

"(B)  education  and  training  allowance 
und;r  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  or  educational  ass. stance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(2)  Xcxciu.DiT  a:cd  recre.^tion.al,  etc, 
cornsES. — Amount';  paid  as  tuition  or  fees 
for  .•'tny  Individual  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
ccuut  under  Euhsection   (a)  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
a  Ci'nduir.te  for  r  bacc:ilaureate  or  higher 
dc-.i^rce,  only  to  the  extent  such  tuition  or 
fees  are  attributable  to  courses  of  instruction 
for  whicli  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  bacca- 
laureate or  higher  degree,  and 

"iB)  in  tlie  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  tu.tion 
or  fees  are  attributable  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the 
nttainnient  of  a  predetermined  and  identi- 
fied educ.ttional,  professional,  or  vocational 
(.ijjective. 

"l3)     A^Pl-ir.'.TICN     WITH      OTI'EH     C-IFDIT". — 

"The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
t  x  inipcsTd  en  the  t^  xpayvr  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  cliapter.  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  suVpart 
(Other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(0)  CGRr;i:i..',Tiox  With  Section  162, — 
"(1)  In  r.r;MrRM, — Deduction  shall  net  be 
denied  under  section  1C2  (relating  to  trade 
or  bti.iiness  cxpenrcs),  for  tuition  and  fees 
oiherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
such  section,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
tuiiicn  a.-.d  fees  are  taken  into  account  in 
determi!iing  ;.hc  credit  allowable  under  svib- 
sect Irn  (■>) . 

"(2)  KroTTiiox  OF  rr.EDiT.-  If  the  amotuit 
rillov.-able  (but  for  this  paragraph)  for  any 
taxable  year  as  a  credit  under  subsection 

(a)  for  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  th.e  trx- 
]  aycr  in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twc'fth  grade  for  himself,  when  added  to  the 
nmotmt  by  v  li)ch  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year  is  less  by 
roa.^on  of  thc  allowance  of  a  deduction  un- 
der EPCt'on  162  for  such  tuition  and  fees. 
e::cceds  the  amount  of  such  tuition  pnd 
fee:-,  then  the  amount  ailowable  as  a  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  caial  to  such  excess. 

"(f)    REGVtATiONS. — The   Secretary   or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  stich  rcjrulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  pro\isioiis 
of  this  section. 
"Sec.  40.  CoNraifUTioNS  to  Itcstitt  tions  op 

Higher   Education. 

"(a)  Gener/.l  Rule. — Tliere  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  lor  the  t.axatale  year  an 
amount  (subject  to  the  llniitations  of  sub- 
."•cction  (b))  equal  to  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions by  the  taxpayer,  payment  of 
which  i.<;  made  within  the  taxable  year,  to 
or  for  the  ufc  of  one  or  more  institutions 
cf   hir;hcr   education. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  iNriviMALS.  T.:c  In  ttie  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  the  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  SlOO. 

"(2)  CoRPorv.\^To-cs — Iri  tV.e  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, thc  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"(c)  Contribvticns  to  Which  Appli- 
CACLE --Subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to  a 
contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of  an  In- 
stitution   of    higher   education    only   If — 

"in  .«uch  contribution  is  a  charlti'ble 
contribution  within  tlie  meaning  of  section 
I70(c1 .  and 

"(2)  If  such  contribution  Is  made  for  the 
iisc  of  an  Institution  of  higher  education  but 


id  not  paid  to  such  institution  and  is  rot 
made  available  to  it  by  the  recipient  only 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  such  ir.- 
Mitution  ol  higher  education  may  expend  its 

f-.mds. 

"(d)     lKSTITX"nON     OF     HiCIIER     EDUCATIOV 

Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
teirn  'institution  of  hieher  educi-tlon'  has  tiie 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  section  39(C)(2). 
"(C)  Applic.'.tiox  With  OriiER  Chedits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  la)  to 
t!ie  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  tax  iiupcsed  on  the  t.';xpayer  for  the  t'x- 
able  year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  su'o- 
part  (Other 'than  under  this  section  and  scc- 
ticn  31). 

"ill  Cop.REL.^Tlo^.•  W'TTii  Section  170 — 
"(1)  In  genfrm. — Deductions  shall  net  be 
dci:ied  under  seciion  170  i  relating  to  ch.vri- 
t. Lisle,  etc..  contr-butioi.E  and  gifts),  for  con- 
trib'.itior.s  to  inst»tuticiis  of  higher  educa- 
tion oiherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
U'.dsr  such  section,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
Etich  contributions  are  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  credit  allo-Aable  under  sub- 
:ecUon  (a ) . 

'•(2)  Reduction  of  cr.EEir. — If  the  amount 
allowable  ibut  for  this  p.aragraph)  for  any 
t:.xable  year  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  contributions  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  when  added  to  the  amount  V>y 
v.hich  the  tax  im.posed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  t.ixable  year  is  less  by  reason  cf  the 
allowance  of  a  deduction  under  section  170 
for  such  contributions,  exceeds  the  amount 
f.f  such  contributions,  then  thc  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess. 

"(g)  RECfLATioNs. — The  Secretary  cr  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  reg-alations 
as'  may  be  neccss.iry  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"  ^h )  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  ou^  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof  t-ie  following: 

"Secticn  39.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

"Section  40.  Contributions  to  instituticns 
cf  hijher  edvication. 

"Seciion  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec  2.  Tire  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  education  has,  as  Chair- 
man QuiE  of  the  task  force  revealed  yes- 
terday, effected  a  broad  circulation  of 
inQuirics  on  the  matter  of  tax  credits 
v.ith  educators  and  persons  interested  in 
hi:;hrr  education. 

The  replies  to  these  inquiries  have  been 
in  a  ratio  of  7  to  2  in  favor  of  tax  credits 
ns  an  approach  to  assisting  the  student 
taxpayer  and  his  parents  in  meeting  the 
incvor.sins    costs    of    higher    education. 

And  bf^cause  these  letters  represent  some 
iiitcicotins  viGv.-points  on  this  highly  in- 
teresting pro!5osition  of  tax  credits.  I 
would,  at  this  point,  like  to  introduce  to 
thc  Record  nine  cf  these  respcnses,  7 
for  and  2  against: 

Pefton  Associates  Inc. 
Grv'.d  R.-'pids.  M:ch..  May  20.  1065. 
Tlic  Honorable  Albeht  H.  QriE, 
."17<-7!;{'rr  of  Cor.art-':^:. 
F.'st  District  of  ^T^.^^rtC!;ote]. 

Conghessman  QriE:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  17  and  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  on  tax  credits  for  higher 
education. 

This  approach  would  permit  maximum 
flexibility  for  parents  in  detern^'-inlng  the  col- 
lege or  university  the  student  should  attend. 
It  would  also  reward  those  private  schools 
which  maintain  attractive  standards  and 
would  minimize  the  competitive  advantages 
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currently  enjoyed  by  State  supported  schools. 
Tlie  net  effect  should  be  an  eventual  saving 
lor  the  taxpayers  through  greater  eflEiclency 
and  etfectiveiiess  on  the  part  of  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Tlic    .=;an-ie    impartial    principle    could   well 
"*       be  applied   to  elementary  and  high  schools, 
III  course.    With  the  same  salutary  effects. 

Tlie  total  educational  process  is  of  vital 
iiiipcirtance  to  our  country^  The  use  of  tax 
credits  at  all  levels  would  encourage  per- 
petuation of  private  and  parochial  grade  and 
high  schools  which  often  cpcr'-.te  at  con- 
siderably less  cost-per-studenl  than  public 
schools  in  tiie  same  community,  yet  main- 
tain  equal  or  higher  standards. 

Our  economy  is  based  and  buUt  on  com- 
petition. Competition  for  tax  credited  stu- 
dents between  public  and  private  schools 
at  any  level  is  botii  logical  and  depirable  in 
a  free  enterprise  system. 
Sincerely. 

G.  WiLLI.AM  Sf  FTCN. 


aid  to  the  private  college  and  u^uvtrsity  as 
well  as  benefiting  the  parent. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  alternative 
ways  of  providing  funds  to  help  p;urent6  put 
their  children  through  college.  In  addition, 
of  course,  the  youngster  can  bo  8.?ked  to  as- 
sume some  form  ol  long-term  deljt. 

I  favor  the  tax  credit  approach  because 
it  permits  the  parent  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing either  a  SUae  supported  lur.qitulion  co:  a 
private  instittition.  I 

This  in  ttirn  will  mean  that  taxpayers  in 
general  will  not  have  to  p.'y  th^  millioi-'.s  of 
dollars  needed  to  build  or  cxpanfl  State  uni- 


Laf.-^yitte  Coi.lfgf.. 
Easton.  Pn..  May  21.  19i;5. 
The  Honorable  Albkjit  H.  Qu!f. 
Chamnan.  House  Republican   Task  Force  on 
Education.    U.S.    Iiou.se    of    Rcpres-cnta- 
tlve.-;.  Washington.  D.C. 
De.vr  Mr.  Quie;  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  May   17   I  am  glad   to  say  that  I  am   in 
favcr  of  legislation  which  might  allow  tax 
credits  for  the  costs  of  higher  education. 

Tax  credit  for  selected  causes  does  occur. 
Certainly  the  costs  of  higher  education  Jf.stify 
consideration  of  the  pcssibility  of  lifthtening 
the  btirden  for  those  who  can  undertake  .such 
costs  only  at  t>ersonal  sacrifice.  The  society 
in  which  we  live  is  after  all  a  prime  bene- 
ficiary of  the  investment  made  by  ii-.dividur,ls 
in  higher  education. 

Also,  under  present  condition,  one  hfs  to 
take  into  account  the  importance  tax  credits 
might  have  m  helping  to  keep  alive  and 
further  institutions  of  higher  education  sup- 
ported primarily  by  private  funds.  I  believe 
that  tax  credits  may  significantly  help  to 
maintain  the  variety  and  the  healthful  com- 
petition which  have  chr.racteri/cd  Ameri'^an 
higher  education. 

Sincerely  yours. 

K.  Ro.^r-DBrRCFTHo:;. 


I  wish  that  I  could  attend  the  hearing  on 
May  24;  btit  the  short  notice  prevents  this. 
Sincerely, 

F.  Edward  Lund. 


private  college  facilities. 

There    are    numerous    other    bpnef;'..s    I'm 
sure — but  this  .--hort  note  gives  oiie  aspect  of 
the  beneiits  of  the  tax  credit  approach. 
Sincerely  yotirs.  [ 

Fdwahd  S.  Gonaox. 

/1>  oo-'i'.'-'  Dean. 


The  Baldwin  State  Bank. 
Baldicin  City.  Kanx..  May  20.  lOGTj. 
Albert  H.Quie, 

Chairman,  Hoir^e  Republican  Tofk  Force  on 
Education.    U.S.    Hoii-'^e    of    Representa- 
tives. \Vash\7igton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Qute:  In  reference  to  your  letter 
of  May  17.  as  I  have  Indicarcd  my  thinking 
on  a  previous  rcp-'irt  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of   the   proposed    tax   credit   as   a    means   of 
helping    to    offset    the    increasing    costs    of 
higher  education. 

I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  credit 
on  the  graduating  basis  which  will  also  help 
ofr.=ct  the  cost  of  tuition  in  the  nontax  sup- 
ported schools. 

I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  tax  credit  for 
hi'iher  education  but  would  like  to  express 
my  feeling  about  the  Government,  on  the 
Federal  level  entering  into  aids  to  edtication 
in  .--chr^jl  systems  through  the  first  12  gr.idcs. 
I  feel  that  this  latter  should  be  Utt  up  to 
the  loc.il  and  State  organizations. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Donald  O.  Nt^rT, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Ohio  Wksleyan  UNivajL-iTV, 

Dclauare.  Ohio.  Mdy  20.  I'JGo. 
The  Honorable  Aldert  H.  Quie,     j 
Cutirman.  House  R^puhliran  Tk:k  Force  on 
Education.  U.S.  Hcifc  of  RrA-e.'-entntives, 
Wa.'-h  ingtoJi.  DC. 
De.ar    CONGCFSSM.iN   Qlhe:    Inlresponse   to 
your  letter  of  May  17.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  do  favor  a  concept  of  tak  credits  for 
higher  edtication.  I 

Althotif^h  I  may  not  be  familiar  with  all  of 
the  implic.itioiis.  I  do  feel  tliaq  this  assist- 
ance v.-ou'.d  Eivc  a  buh^^t.^nti'i!  rriief  to  par- 
ents who  are  forced  to  pay  the  cilrrcntly  high 
costs  cA  high.^r  cdtication  and  tjint  it  would 
cncotir.tg-'*  contributions  from  others  to  nxip- 
port  the  j-iigiier  ecUication.  1 

It  spcms  to  me  that  this  mighi  be  an  cfTec- 
tive  way  to  gi^e  Foderal  support  to  educa- 
tion without  invoking  the  dangers  of  con- 
trol or  imijcriling  the  basic  cojicept  of  the 
scp-'V.'iJon  of  cluirch  and  state. 

Sincerely  y>n)rs.  i 

Elden  T.  Smith. 

President. 
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RorisEVTLT  University. 
Chicago.  III.,  May  20,  1965. 
H'ov  Ai  b;  rt  H.  Qvie. 

Chairman.  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education.    U.S.    House    of    Representa- 
tives. 
Dear  Congressman  Quie:    In  my  opinion, 
the  tax  credit  approach  to  financing  the  col- 
lege education  of  children  would  be  a  deimite 


Mot-NT  .\:.oy-.n.Ts  Juntor 

Crc'json,  Pa.,  ^ftl 
Albert  H.  Quie, 

Chairinan.  House  Republican   T%i 
Education.    U.S.    Hou.e    of 
tivcs.  Wa.<i!iing(oii.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.   Quie:    Thank   you 
tlce   pcrt:iining   to   the   proposi 
concerning  aid  to  offset  the  in 
of  higher   education   via    the 
preiach. 

I  am  indeed  in  favor  of  sucW  an  arrange- 
m^^nt  and  hope  that  it  will  b?come  avail- 
able soon.  Such  legislation  in  highly  ap- 
propriate in  this  area  wiiich  lies  in  a  low 
economic  stratum. 

With  every  good  wish  for  t4c  success  of 
the  work  there.  I  am 

Verj-  sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Mary  de  SIles,  R.S.M. 

KenYON  C  iLLEGE. 

Cambier.  Ohio,  fl^ay  20.  1065. 
The  Honorable  Albert  H.  Quie, 
House  of  Fcepresentatiies, 
Washipgtdn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Quir:  Yes.  you  liiny  certainly 
list  me  as  a  long-time  suppc  rtor  favoring 
tax  credits  for  the  cxiicnsc  of  attending  col- 
leges. I  siiall  not  attempt  t<i  "^-•-'■■"  *■>-- 
case  here:  but  I  am  convinced  fi 
credits  represent  the  most  efltctive  equali- 
zation of  support  as  between  |)Ublic!y  sup- 
ported instittitions  and  priva'o  colleges:  sec- 
ond, that  etich  and  every  .-^o  called  "private" 
institution  serves  the  public  no  less  vitally 
than  a  "public"  Institution:  3nd  last,  that 
we  have  a  vital  and  compelling  need  to  pre- 
serve a  balance  between  botli  private  and 
public  universities  and  colleges.  Toward  this 
end,  I  see  no  more  fundamental  approach 
than  th.'i t  of  tax  credit. 


Nrvv  YoKK.  N.Y  ,  May  21,  1965. 
Mr.  ALFit  nr  H.  Qi  in. 

Chairman.  Hou.sc  Republican  Ta.tk  Force 
on.  Education,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tive:.. WauliUiyluii,  D.C. 

Deai:  Mr.  Quie:  Absence  from  the  city  has 
prevented  me  from  making  a  more  prompt 
reply  to  your  inqti'ry  of  Miy  17  asking  for 
Hiy  views  on  possible  legislation  authorizing 
lax  crc'.iits  for  lilghcr  education.  I  trust 
that  this  reply  will  reach  you  in  time  to  be 
of  some  use  in  your  prospective  hearings 
on  May  24. 

May  I  first  attest  to  my  Interest  in  the 
jiromotion  of  higher  education.  I  am  a 
trustee  and  a  member  of  the  finance  cfjmmit- 
tce  of  a  small  independent  college,  and  u 
member  of  advi.sory  councils  to  three  major 
universities.  I  am  a  former  college  teacher. 
For  the  last  25  years,  I  have  also  been  an 
r  vid  recruiter  of  the  products  of  our  col- 
le>^cs— first  for  Federal  Government  service, 
and  later  for  business.  I  am.  therefore,  ex- 
tremely interested  that  the  products  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  shall  he  of  high 
quality  and  that  no  one  who  has  a  capacity 
and  interest  to  become  a  highly  qualified  col- 
lege graduate  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity  by   reason   of   his   economic    circtnn- 

sl;iiict',s. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  entertain  very  great 
reservations  about  such  proposals  as  have 
come  to  my  attention  for  adding  a  tax  credit 
to  our  income  tax  laws,  Th.cre  may  be  many 
vaiiiitions.  but  the  one  v.  jih  v.iiieh  I  am  m'ist 
familiar  is  the  so-called  Ribico^f  tax  credit 
bill.  I  am  opposed  to  the  principles  em- 
bodied in   that   bill  for  throe  principal  rca- 

1.  It  would  be  unwise  tax  policy  to  enact 
atiy  sucli  credit. 

2.  In  the  proposed  form  it  would  be  unfair 
and  tin:icccptable  in  any  event  since  it  in 
ellect  would  steejien  the  tax  progression 
through  ditninutirm  (even  complete  elimina- 
tion) of  the  credit  because  of  income  si^c. 

3.  It  wotild  give  little  relief  to  those  unable 
financially  to  provide  colic  .e  training. 

Very  truly  yours. 

LKROY   D.  STirJEKOWEP.. 


The  Ohio  State  UNivrFtsixY, 
Columbus.  Ohio.  May  19, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Ai  hfrt  H.  Quie. 
Chairman.  House  Republican   Ta.ik  Force  on 
Education,    U.S.    Hnu.-iC    of    Representa- 
tives. Hoii-^e  Oifice  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Quie:  In  responding  to 
yotir  letter  of  May  17,  1965,  let  me  say  that 
almost  all  of  us  in  higlier  education  would 
agree   witii  your  conviction  that  iiidividvials 
ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  advanced  educa- 
tion   without    excessive    financial    sacrifice. 
Additionally,  I  believe  yoti  wottld  get  strons 
consensus  in  support  of  your  position  to  the 
effect   tiiat    such    a   goal    shonlel   be   attained 
without  in  any  way  weakening  our  excellent 
system  of  higher  education.     Suggested  ways 
to  accomplish  this  end  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time  in  testimony  providtnl  by 
representatives   of   the   National    Association 
of    State    Universities    and    Land-Grant    Col- 
leges. 

Briefly  stated,  my  own  personal  point  ol 
view  can  he  summarized  about  as  follows: 
I  believe  there  is  considerable  public  mis- 
understanding of  the  t-ax  credit  approach. 
With  anything  more  than  a  cursory  study  of 
the  tax  credit  plan  one  sees  rather  easily.  I 
think,  that  this  bill  will  provide  almost  no 
help  for  those  who  need  it  most.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

A  taxi  driver  who  is  attempting  desperately 
to  provide  his  four  children  with  educational 
advantages  that  he  was  never  able  to  enjoy 


would  find  no  relief  in  this  measure.  Sim- 
ple arithmetic  reveals  that  with  his  large 
family  he  pays  little  or  no  Federal  taxes  and, 
therefore,  cannot  benefit  from  a  tax  credit. 
On  the  other  hand  a  family  with  an  Income 
of  .«3.'"),000  annually  covild  receive  up  to  about 
$225  in  tax  credit,  but  such  a  family  is  in 
that  group  that  needs  the  least  help. 

There  is  an  equally  dangerous  but  more 
subtle  aspect  of  the  tax  credit  proposal. 
Proponents  of  the  bill,  as  I  understaiid  it, 
have  inferred  that  instittitions  also  will  bene- 
fit through  opportunities  to  raise  tuitions. 
If  this  action  does  occur,  and  it  no  doubt 
will  if  the  bill  is  passed,  the  tax  credit 
plan  would  fail  not  only  to  aid  students  from 
low-income  families,  it  would  actually  add  to 
their  burdens  in  seeking  higher  education. 
If  my  conclusion  is  correct,  then  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  credit  plan  would  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  goal  you  set  forth  in  your 
letter  of  May  17,  1965. 

For  your  benefit  I  am  attaching  a  brochure 
that  has  been  prepared  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  From  my  personal  point  of 
view  this  brochure  sets  forth  in  succinct  lan- 
guage what  I  believe  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  tax  credit  route. 

Finally.  I  doubt  seriously  a  an  investment 
of  SI  in  billion  annually  in  aid  to  higher 
education  can  produce  the  best  results 
through  a  tax  credit  approach. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  our  Congress, 
in  its  deliberations  a.s  to  tiie  best  inethods 
to  assist  higher  education,  will  find  a  way  to 
broaden  opporttmitics  lor  able  young  people 
to  go  to  college,  rather  than  merely  settling 
on  a  plan  that  will  provide  subsidy  to  those 
already  fortunate  enough  to  attend  college 
without  such  assistance. 

I  appreciate  very  much  receiving  your  let- 
ter of  May  17  and.  while  my  views  that  have 
been  set  forth  above  may  not  square  with 
the  kinds  of  information  you  are  seeking.  I 
know  you  would  want  me  to  express  my 
personal  convictions,  my  professional  com- 
mitment.-^.  and  my  honest  opinion  on  a  mat- 
ter a.s  critical  .as  this  one  is. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Novice  G.   Fawcett, 
President,  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  commend  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New  York  on  the  good  work  he  is 
doing  on  the  Republican  task  force  on 
education.  I  am  very  pleased  that  you 
would  take  the  time  from  your  duties  to 
serve  on  this  subcommittee.  I  have  seen 
not  oiily  the  tremendous  interest  but  the 
insight  you  have  on  educational  prob- 
lems. It  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  to 
have  you  working  on  these  problems  In 
the  field  of  education  and  working  to- 
ward a  solution  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
problems  that  confront  us  throughout 
the  country.  Not  only  those  of  us  on  the 
Republican  side,  .but  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  country  at  large  can 
be  happy  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  working  with  us  in  this  effort  to 
try  to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  all 
the  philosophical  implications  of  the 
statement  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made,  nevertheless  I  do 
want  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  him  as 
he  completes  his  maiden  speech  to  the 
House. 

The  gentleman  and  I  were  classmates 
at  Dartmouth  as  members  of  the  class  of 
1933  and  we  have  maintained  a  friend- 
ship over  the  years  since  our  graduation. 
We  also  had  one  other  experience  in 
common.  We  both  at  different  times  for 
a  goodly  span  of  years  held  the  post  of 
secretary  of  our  college  class. 

I  therefore  welcome  him  as  an  old 
friend  and  hope  that  he  will  find  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  in  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


SOME 


ANSWERS       TO 
GUESSERS 


SECOND- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  1  car- 
ried a  column  by  Eric  Sevareid  which 
comes  as  a  fresh  breeze  of  reality  and 
truth  at  a  time  when  there  is  much  con- 
fusion, misunderstanding,  and  lack  of 
clear  thinking  with  regard  to  President 
Jolinson's  policy  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  title  of  that  column  is  "Some 
Answers  to  Second-Guessers."  Mr.  Sev- 
areid points  out  that  second  guessing  on 
any  issue  is  one  thing,  but  having  the 
responsibility  to  act  in  a  crisis  is  still 
another  thing.  I  commend  a  reading  of 
this  column  to  those  who  believe  it  is 
time  that  we  discard  self-conscious  ideas 
about  what  others  think  of  the  United 
States  and  concentrate  on  ideas  and  ac- 
tions required  to  preserve  democratic 
government.  By  leave  obtained,  I  in- 
clude the  column  on  "Some  Answers  to 
Second-Guessers" : 

Some  Answers  to  Second-Guessers 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

Santo  Domingo. — The  tide  of  second  guess- 
ing about  the  American  intervention  in 
Santo  Domingo — as  to  its  justification,  its 
size,  its  methods  and  its  aims — had  reached 
oceanic  proportions  by  the  time  this  writer 
managed  to  get  to  the  first  European  city 
established  in  the  New  World.  Here  In  what 
Columbtis  called  "the  land  of  God,"  had  come 
the  first  teachers  and  preachers,  yet  here  re- 
mains, after  five  centuries,  one  of  the  polit- 
ical hellholes  of  the  hemisphere,  its  soiled 
streets  once  again  thronged  with  armed  men 
from  abroad. 

The  scenes  of  bitter  sorrow  in  Santo 
Domingo  have  been  well  described;  there  are 
other  things,  perhaps,  worth  putting  down 
at  this  late  date.  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
stich  brave  work  by  com^bat  reporters,  rarely 
such  emotional  Involvement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  rarely  such  a  wealth  of  un- 
conflrmable  reports  and  rumors,  rarely  such 
a  disastrous  lack  of  contact  between  reports 
and  American  officials  who  were  not  only 
physically  remote  but  for  a  long  time  sUenced 
by  Presidential  orders.  And  rarely  have  I 
read  such  certain  conclusions  In  American 
press  editorials  about  a  phenomenon  in 
which  so  much  was  uncertain  and  incon- 
clusive. 


For  me  It  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  threat  was  a  myth,  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  democratic  and  stable  Gov- 
ernment could  have  been  formed  by  the  im- 
passioned leaders  of  thousands  of  armed  and 
Impassioned  people,  a  vast  number  of  them 
youngsters.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  could  not  have  prevented  the  tragic  fight- 
ing in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  easy  to 
believe  that  we  did  prevent  an  even  more 
awful  bloodletting  In  the  congested  down- 
town region. 

I  cannot  understand  the  cry  that  we  put 
in  far  too  many  men.  An  airport,  several 
miles  of  corridor  and  a  safety  sector  with  a 
long  perimeter  require  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  require  other  thousands  to  support  and 
supply  them.  Nor  can  I  understand  the  com- 
plaint that  the  President  acted  with  too 
much   haste. 

Over  many  years  I  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  complaint  of  too  late  with  too  little. 
I  find  it  hard  to  make  a  quick  switch  to  the 
complaint  of  too  soon  with  too  much.  I  fall 
to  understand  the  editorialist  who  points  out 
with  disdain  that  after  all,  there  were  only 
a  few  handfuls  of  Communists  present. 

In  a  very  real  sense  their  lack  of  numbers 
is  their  strength.  It  was  because  they  were 
few  that  President  Bosch  had  not  bothered 
to  deal  severely  with  them.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  they  could  do  much  of 
their  work  undetected.  It  was  because  they 
were  few  that  they  could  act  with  rapidity 
when  the  explosion  came.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  foreign  opinion  makers 
could  make  the  Americans  seem  ridiculous 
and  give  us  a  propaganda  defeat.  As  John 
Bartlow  Martin  reminds  us,  Commiuilsts  do 
not  make  revolutions,  they  take  them  over. 

Partly  because  of  this — their  small  num- 
bers— American  troops  could  not  Invade  the 
heart  of  the  city,  or  allow  anyone  else  to 
invade  it. 

You  cannot  risk  causing  many  deaths  in 
order  to  capttire  a  few  individuals  and  expect, 
ever,  to  justify  such  an  action  to  anybody, 
certainly  not  to  the  American  people.  So, 
at  this  writing  at  least,  the  Dominican  Com- 
munists remain,  finding  safety  as  they  first 
fotmd  strength,  in  their  numbers — their 
small  nimibers. 

And  their  small  number  in  various  other 
Latin  American  countries  lies  near  the  heart 
of  the  profound  dilemma  that  confronts  the 
United  States  for  the  future.  Revolts  are 
brewing  in  other  nations  to  the  south.  In 
all  these  revolts  Communist  elements  will 
be  present.  Are  we  to  put  down  every  up- 
rising because  a  Communist  threat  Is 
present?  Obviously  we  cannot,  even  though 
some  of  these  uprisings  probably  will  pro- 
duce Communist  governments.  This  is  why 
Castro  laughs  in  his  beard.  He  believes  the 
political  metamorphosis  of  Latin  America  Is 
not  manageable  on  o\ir  terms. 

But  nothing  In  this  realm  of  human  action 
Is  Inevitable;  the  game  is  not  lost  as  long 
as  we  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  can  be 
won.  There  are  Latin  societies  strong 
enough  to  handle  the  Communists  on  their 
own.  Others  will  be  galvanized  Into  coun- 
reraction  by  Communist  victories  or  near 
victories  close  by  their  borders. 

Meantime  the  nonsense  arguments  should 
stop.  To  say  that  the  United  States  has  kept 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  enjoying  a 
free,  stable  democratic  government  is  non- 
sense: we  have  given  them  another  chance 
to  find  their  feet  on  the  long,  hard  road  to 
democracy.  To  say  that  the  real  fear  in 
Latin  America  is  of  American  gunboat  diplo- 
macy Is  nonsense;  every  literate  Latin  Amer- 
ican knows  that  American  interventions  have 
Ilways  been  temporary  while  communism  is 
permanent. 

It  is  nonsense  to  Indulge  any  longer  the 
self-conscious  idea  that  Latin  America's 
troubles  are  the  fault  of  the  United  States. 
Some  are;  moit  are  the  fault  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica.    Its   ways   of   life   are   superior    to   ours 
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In  more  than  a  few  respects,  but  not  In 
respect  to  the  art  of  government.  In  the 
Inst  century  and  a  half  there  have  been  In 
all  of  Latin  America  approximately  3,700 
coups,  rebellions,  and  civil  wars. 


HELP  AMERICA  BY  HELPING  AMERI- 
CANS GET  A  BETTER  EDUCATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  LMr.  Pelly] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
for  me  a  real  privilege  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
oz:i  education. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  educa- 
tion, and  year  after  year,  I  have  studied 
various  plans  and  programs  that  have 
been  pre.sented  to  the  Congress,  so  that 
more  and  more  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  really  want  a  Great 
Society  and  to  banish  crime  and  pov- 
erty, there  is  really  only  one  long-range 
solution  to  cure  these  domestic  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  and  that  is  education. 

However,  it  has  seemed  that  most  leg- 
islation proposed  has  been  directed  to- 
ward improved  facilities  and  the  needs  of 
education  itself,  and  less  or  too  little  to- 
ward helping  worthy  students  and  par- 
ents so  an  education  is  possible.  By 
this  I  mean  that  outside  of  loans  and 
grants  to  students,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  too  little  consideration  has  been 
given,  in  the  face  of  ever-increasing  tui- 
tion and  fees  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  to  the  individual  who  should  go 
to  college.  Certainly,  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  assist  the  student  taxpayers 
and  their  parents  in  meeting  these  in- 
creasing costs  S9  that  working  students 
and  their  parents  are  able  to  afford  the 
education. 

Speaking    of    increasing    costs.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton, for  example,  it  is  conceded  by  edu- 
cational organi:?ations  that — thanks  to 
a   new  Governor — our  State   legislature 
earlier  this  year  provided  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  reasonably  adequate  ap- 
propriations  for   public   education,   in- 
cluding a  provision  for  needed  increases 
in     teachers'     salaries.       However,    the 
board  of  regents  of  the   University  of 
Washington,  in  the  face  of  greatly  ex- 
panded need,  has  been  forced  to  raise 
yearly  tuition  from  $300  to  $345  and  it  is 
expected  that  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity will  follow  suit.     This  is  the  same 
pattern  of  other  similar  institutions,  and 
I  understand  that  a  sampling  of  50  well- 
known  private  colleges  and  universities, 
due  to  ever-escalating  costs,  indicates  an 
average  increase  in  tuition  from  $250  per 
year  in  1930  to  $1,200  a  year  as  of  1964. 
Furthermore,   as   Representative   Al- 
bert QuiE,  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican task  force,  recently  pointed  out, 
it  is  estimated  that  tuition  will  rise  by 
another  50  percent  in  both  private  and 
public  educational  institutions  over  the 
next  10  years. 

In  this  connection,  certainly  Congress 
has  an  obligation.  In  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare,  to  keep  the  doors  of 
learning  open  and  available  to  qualified 
students  of  low-income  families. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  many 
--V     friends  and  older  .persons  of  my  gener- 


ation say  that  they  worked  their  way 
through  college,  and  they  do  not  see  why 
young  people  today  cannot  do  the  same. 
Well,  of  course,  many  students  are  able 
to  work  their  way  through  college  today, 
but  what  we  forget  is  that  when  many  of 
us  were  of  college  age,  income  tax  rates 
were  lower  and  tax  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions were  much  larger  than  they  are 
todav.  I  refer  to  the  period  before 
World  War  II.  The  fact  is  that  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  top  quarter  of 
high  school  students  today  do  not  enter 
college,  and  it  has  been  dctcraiinod  that 
this  failure  to  go  on  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  closely  related  to 
economic  problems  of  the  family. 

In  the  days  when  technical  training 
was  not  so  important,  when  there  v.as 
less  need  of  engineers,  of  dCctor.s  and 
dentists  and  technicians,  and  so  forth,  a 
college  education  was  of  concern  to  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  Nadon'.s  fami- 
lies. Today,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this 
jct-spacc-nuclear  age.  net  oi'iy  is  an 
educational  background  a  nece.ssity  to  an 
individual  in  order  to  nualiiy  for  most 
jobs,  but  the  country's  needs  for  greater 
skills  and  talents  have  increased  to  the 
point  where  enrollment  in  colleges  mu.st 
be  made  more  accessible.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  parents  of 
most  students  v.-ho  must  carry  the  fi- 
naiicial  burden  of  the  student. 

At  one  time  in  the  past,  tiiere  was  a 
natural  reluctance  in  providing   assist- 
ance to  taxpaying  families  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  education;  it  could  have 
amounted  in  many  cases  to  helping  some 
wealthy  people  who  might  not  need   a 
tax  credit.    But  times  have  changed.    No 
longer  is  it  a  situation  where  the  wealthy 
go  to  Ivy  League  univer.-itics  v>  hile  ordi- 
nary folks  send  their  children  to  SLate 
fjid"  public  supported  and  once  more-or- 
less  free  institutions,  where  low-income 
families  could  afford  it.     Actually,  vei-y 
few  families  today  have  tlic  means  to 
send  their  children  to  collc'::e,  as  shown 
by  a  Ford  Foundation  5;tudy  of  2  years 
ago.     This  study  showed  that  60  percent 
of  American  parents  have  no  savings  and 
the  other  40  percent  have  ail  average  of 
only  $150  put  away  for  collefc  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  ta.sk  force 
on  education  has  gathered  much  in  the 
way  of  statistics  and  valuable  material 
of  one  kind  or  another  as  to  programs 
and  proposals  looking  toward  meeting 
the  educational  needs  ocf  America. 
Opinions  differ,  but  as  for  myself,  after 
studying  this  subject,  I  have  concluded 
that  legislation  to  provide  tax  credits  for 
a  portion  of  a  studenfs  costs  of  higher 
education  is  highly  desirable,  and  like- 
wise, I  would  favor  allowing  a  tax  credit 
to  corporations  for  charital)le  contribu- 
tions to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  encourage  gifts  for  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
joining  many  of  m.y  colleagues  of  the 
House  who  have  sponsored  various  meas- 
ures to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  an  income  tax  credit  both 
for  costs  of  tuition  and  likewise  for  edu- 
cational contributions. 

Right  now.  Congress  is  ccjnsidering  re- 
pealing excise  taxes  to  mfike  it  easier 


for  the  citizen  to  buy  things,  includir.g 
luxuries  and  entertainment — and  I  am 
for  such  tax  relief.  However,  I  think 
the  national  interest  would  be  equally  or 
even  better  served  if  Congress  lightened 
the  burden  and  made  it  easier  for  a  citi- 
zen to  buy  an  education. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  party — the  Re- 
publican Party — even  though  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  this  Hou.se,  its  influence  is  not 
so  great,  can  persuade  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  Congress  that  tax  relief 
to  college  students  and  parents  should  be 
given  priority  by  Congress. 

Let  us  help  America  by  helping  Ameri- 
cans get  a  better  education. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  CURRENT 
GATT  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  returned  from  the  sixth  round 
of  trade  negotiations  taking  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT— at  Ge- 
neva. I  attended  the.se  negotiations,  and 
I  make  this  report  to  you  today,  in  exer- 
cise of  my  responsibility  as  a  congres- 
sional member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  for 
trade  negotiations. 

The    role    of    congressional    delegate, 
which  I  share  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    California.    Congress- 
man   Cecil    King,    and    with    Scnatoi's 
John  Willi.'.ms  and  Talmadge  and  their 
alternates.  Senators  Carlson  and  Ribi- 
coFF.  holds  a  special  obligation  and  re- 
spoiL^ibility  to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion.    Appointed  under  the  authority  of 
section  243  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1062,  our  duty  is  to  participate  fully  in 
a  policymaking  capacity  as  accredited 
mcmbci-s  of  the  official  U.S.  delegation  to 
the   trade   negotiations   throughout  the 
duration  of   the   Trade   Expansion  Act. 
Aupointment  of  congressional  delegates 
was  one  of  the  major  procedural  reforms 
of  the  Trade  Act,  ranking  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Oflice  of  the  Special 
Representative   for   Trade   Negotiations. 
I  might  begin  with  the  comment  that 
the  Kennedy  round  faces  an  uncertain 
future.    Begun  in  a  spirit  of  high  opti- 
mism., it  was  intended  to  bring  an  un- 
precedented cut  in  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  to  world  trade  in  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products.    But  prog- 
ress has  been  very  slow,  even  tortuous. 
Three  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  1  year  after 
the  formal  opening  of  the  sixth  round  on 
May   4,    1964.   the   meaningful   achieve- 
ments of  the  Kennedy  round  are  few. 

Yet  there  are  now  signs  that,  given 
judicious  and  tough  bargaining,  U.S. 
negotiators  can  bring  a  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  present  round. 

I  would  like  to  report  my  findings  and 
thoughts  on  several  important  aspects  of 
the  negotiations,  then  to  express  my 
views  on  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram to  increase  and  free  up  interna- 
tional trade,  and  on  future  intermediate 
trade  goals  which  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  United  States. 


> 


'  AGRICULTTJRE 

From  the  beginning  of  the  current 
trade  negotiations  agriculture  has  had 
a  key  role.  The  United  States  has  in- 
sisted that  acceptable  access  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products  in  European  mar- 
kets must  accompany  reduction  of  tariffs 
on  industrial  products. 

Our  specific  goals  are  now  very  gen- 
eral. At  the  start  of  the  current  trade 
negotiation  effort  the  United  States  had 
hoped  to  achieve  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  barriers  to  agricultural  trade,  con- 
curient  with  our  effort  to  achieve  50-per- 
ccnt  reduction  in  barriers  to  trade  in 
industrial  products. 

Clearly  this  early  goal  has  been  aban- 
doned. But  even  so,  after  a  loni;  period 
of  great  pessimism,  I  believe  there  is  now 
ground  for  hope  that  we  can  achieve 
modest  freeing  of  agricultural  trade. 

Until  very  recently  progress  in  agricul- 
ture negotiations  has  consistently  been 
delayed  by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity's inability  to  agree  on  a  common 
agriculture  policy,  especially  in  grains. 
In  part  EEC  difficulty  in  reaching  agree- 
ment reflects  very  deep  internal  conflicts 
among  the  six  EEC  member  nations — 
conflicts  which,  we  have  well  learned, 
are  strongly  reflected  in  the  current 
GATT  negotiations.  And  in  part  EEC 
resistance  to  lowering  barriers  to  imports 
results  from  the  desire  to  use  trade  bar- 
riers to  create  cohesi vcne.'>s  among  the 
members  of  the  EEC  "club."' 

A  Tabling  schedule  for  Ac',r.ici"LTi;RAL 

PRODUCTS 

But  on  Monday,  May  17,  the  EEC  after 
monihs  of  delay  submitted  its  grains 
offers  to  examination  by  the  participants 
in  the  GATT  Cereals  Group.  Grains 
tabling  constitutes  only  the  opening 
move  in  the  agriculture  negotiations — it 
allows  GATT  participants  to  take  the 
initial  step  in  the  actual  bargaining  on 
grains.  Nonetheless  it  is  of  immense  sig- 
nificance. It  gives  us  reason  to  hope 
that  the  EEC  will  meet  the  September  16 
deadline  for  tabling  offers  on  all  remain- 
ing agricultural  items. 

With  regard  to  thc^e  remaining  agri- 
cultural items,  discussions  were  begun  in 
Geneva  on  May  3  in  order  to  identify  the 
relevant  elements  of  support  or  protec- 
tion which  could  enter  into  the  negotia- 
tion beginning  September  16  and  to  ex- 
ploring the  views  of  the  participating 
countries  regarding  the  type  and  content 
of  offers  required  to  achieve  tlic  objec- 
tives of  the  Kennedy  round. 

The  schedule  of  these  exploratory  dis- 
cussions during  the  next  several  months 
follows : 

May  10-13,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
rice  and  cereal  preparations. 

May  14,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
beverages. 

May  17-21,  Group  on  Dairy  Products. 

May  24-28,  Group  on  Meat. 

May  31  to  June  4.  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, live  animals,  meat,  and  eggs. 

June  8-9.  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
tobacco. 

June  10-11,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
sugar. 

June  14-18,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
fats  and  oils. 

June  21-25.  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
vegetables  and  fruits. 


June  28-29,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
live  trees  and  plants,  bulbs,  and  so  forth. 

June  30  to  July  2,  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, miscellaneous  preparations  and 
residues. 

July  5-9,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  j 
other  products. 

The  beginning  of  actual  negotiations 
on  agriculture  items  is  important  because 
of  the  U.S.  insistence  that  agricultural 
and  industrial  negotiations  proceed  to- 
gether— that  without  agricultural  con- 
cessions there  can  be  no  industrial  con- 
cessions. A  number  of  participating 
countries,  including  many  less  developed 
countries,  can  only  participate  fully  in 
the  negotiations  when  the  agricultural 
negotiations  are  finally  in  process.  And 
the  United  States  has  had  to  consider 
carefully  how  far  to  allow  industrial 
negotiations  to  proceed  ahead  of  progress 
in  agricultural  negotiations.  These  con- 
siderations have  slowed  the  progress  of 
the  overall  negotiations. 

Unfortunately  tabling  dates  and 
schr  aulcs  GO  not  themselves  result  in  suc- 
cessful negotiations.  The  EEC  grains 
ofFeis  are  veiy  geiieral  in  nature — the 
detailed  examination  of  all  participants' 
grains  offers  will  begin  on  June  10.  Only 
then  can  we  begin  to  see  what  the  nego- 
tiations may  bring. 

In  the  grains  and  other  commodity 
negotiations  the  EEC  may  well  attempt 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  principle 
it  has  previously  proposed — the  so-called 
'montant  de  soutien" — roughly,  "mar- 
gin of  support".  The  "montant  de 
soutien"  proposal  would,  essentially, 
freeze  the  amount  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  support  price — or 
"reference"  price — and  the  minimum 
import  price.  This  would  amount  only 
to  an  EEC  guarantee  that  the  import 
price — against  which  foreigners  have  to 
coiniJete — would  move  up — or  down — 
only 'when  the  domestic  support  price 
fluctuated.  It  would  not  provide  for  a 
freeing  of  trade  by  reduction  of  present  , 
import  price  levels.  Thus  the  "montant 
de  soutien"  concept  has  been  rejected  by 
the  United  States  and  most  other  major 
negotiating  countries. 

In  the  disagreem^ent  over  the  "montant 
de  soutien"  and  in  face  of  inability  to 
agree  on  any  generalized  bargaining 
terms,  or  "ground  rules,"  agricultural 
bargaining  will  go  forward  on  a  "prag- 
matic" basis.  That  is.  discussions  and 
negotiations  will  take  place  commodity 
by  commodity.  In  the  commodity  nego- 
tiations and  notably  in  the  impending 
grains  discussions  the  "montant  de 
soutien"  will  almost  surely  again  raise 
its  ugly  head. 

I  will  not  predict  whetlier  we  can  sub- 
stantially achieve  our  goal  of  acceptable 
conditions  of  access  to  world  markets  for 
agricultural  products  in  furtherance  of  a 
significant  development  and  expansion 
of  world  trade  in  such  products.  It  is  a 
worthwhile  goal  and  we  must  continue  to 
fight  for  it.  but  certainly  any  hope  for 
a  50-percent  cut  in  the  various  types  of 
protection  of  agriculture  is  now  un- 
realistic. I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  by 
linking  industrial  bargaining  to  agricul- 
tural bargaining  we  can  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant freeing  of  trade  in  both.  For  the 
only  real  incentive  for  the  EEC  to  lower 


agriculture  trade  barriers  is  substantial 
industrial  and  reciprocal  nontariff  bar- 
rier concessions  from  the  United  States. 
The  EEC  has  little  interest  in  agri- 
cultural concessions  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Eric  Wyndham-White,  the  Direc- 
tor of  GATT  and  a  man  whose  abilities 
I  respect  very  highly,  said  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States  that : 

The  final  settlement  of  international  trade 
and  agricultural  policy  is  a  long-term  objec- 
tive, that  while  results  In  terms  of  maintain- 
ing trade  channels  and  trade  opportunities  in 
the  Immediate  future  must  be  achieved  in 
the  Kennedy  round,  the  evolution  of  an  ac- 
ceptable viable  International  agricultural  and 
food  policy  is  something  which  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  very  patiently  over  the 
years.  We  musn't  expect  that  one  can  solve 
all  these  very  deep-seated  problems  In  one 
go-around,  in  a  single  negotiation. 

I  think  this  statement  which  has  been 
widely  misquoted  provides  good  perspec- 
tive for  current  negotiating  efforts  in 
agricultural  products.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Kermedy  round  will  ease, 
pr  free,  access  to  European  agricultural 
markets.  But  to  solve  the  much  larger 
problems  of  the  coordination  of  national 
agricultural  policies — in  the  context  of 
the  vastly  increasing  world  demand  for 
food — will  require  years. 

Fm-thermore,  it  is  in  the  agriculture 
sector  that  other  than  tariff  trade  bar- 
riers have  always  been  prominent.  Tlie 
mere  decision  to  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  various  subsidy,  state  trading,  license 
and  quota,  and  embargo  programs  in 
agriculture  is  a  great  step  forward. 

INDUSTRI.\L    PRODXJCTS 

Last  November  16  the  major  nations 
participating  in  the  Kennedy  round 
tabled  their  exceptions  lists — lists  of  in- 
dustrial products  that  they  will  exclude 
from  tariff  cuts.  The  U.S.  exceptions 
list  was  the  result  of  several  years*  in- 
quiry. Businessmen  with  whom  I  have 
talked  have  indicated  their  views  have 
been  given  full  consideration  by  the 
Trade  Information  Committee,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  OfiBce  of  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations charged  with  obtaining  such  in- 
formation, and  another  great  innova- 
tion in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963. 
Throughout,  the  United  States  attempted 
to  limit  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
size  of  its  exceptions  list.  Its  good  faith 
in  doing  so  may  indeed  have  resulted  in 
a  baigainmg  disadvantage.  However, 
by  insisting  upon  a  full  justification  of 
the  large  except ioii  list  of  the  EEC  the 
bargaining  equilibrium  may  be  re- 
established. 


EXCEPTIONS   LISTS 


-AM    INNOVATION 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  "ex- 
ceptions list"  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  the  Kennedy  round,  and  one  of  its 
most  helpful  innovations.  In  previous 
trade  negotiations  participants  made 
selective  offers.  It  was  possible  then 
for  a  participant  to  exclude  from  nego- 
tiation any  item  in  its  tariff  schedule  it 
might  choose.  For  the  United  States, 
this  negotiating  procedure  partly  re- 
sulted in  permanently  withholding 
many  items  from  negotiation.  There 
•have  been  no  cuts  on  at  least  400  items 
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in  the  U.S.  schedules.  And  it  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  900,  out  of  a  total  of 
about  6.000,  items  in  the  U.S.  tariff 
schedules  have  duties  of  at  least  30  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  very  few  similari- 
ties in  the  EEC  schedules— though 
median  U.S.  and* EEC  tariff  levels  are 
fairly  comparable.  To  put  this  in  full 
context  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  40 
percent  of  U.S.  imports  are  duty  free, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  in  1961. 

THE   DISP.VRITY   ISSVE 

The  existence  of  a  nuniber  of  rela- 
tively high  U.S.  rates  provided  the 
grounds  on  which  the  EEC  introduced, 
in  1963.  the  concept  of  "d'spariiies." 
An  issue  of  great  c^mnlcxiiy.  never  re- 
solved, it  bears  on  two  very  important 
current  problems — the  size  of  the  EEC 
exceptions  list  and  the  ECC  s  real  inten- 
tions in  the  nejDtiations.  The  point  is 
that  a  50-percent  cut  on  a  hiah-tariff 
rat-e,  50  to  25  percent,  for  example,  is  not 
an  equitable  concession  to  a  50-percent 
cut  on  a  low-tariff  rate,  12  to  6  percent, 
for  example.  Actually  an  allowed  claim 
for  disparity  adju.stmcnt  would  not  af- 
fect the  United  States  es  much  as  it 
would  third  countr.es.  and  the  United 
States  has  resisted  the  EEC  move  for 
disparity  consideration  primarily  on  be- 
half of  third  count  lie-  Ih's  is  so  be- 
cause on  many  of  the  high-tariff  rates  of 
the  Umted  States  which  mlcrht  b.e  sub- 
ject to  disparity  consideration  there  is 
little  trading  or  pro-spect  of  trading,  but 
on  possible  EEC  disparity  items  there  is 
considerable  prospects  of  trading,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  "the  Outer 
Seven." 

In  May  1963  the  EEC  proposed  that 
on  certain  items  on  which  the  U.S.  tariff 
was  by  a  certain  amount  h-ehcr  than  the 
EEC  tariiT  on  a  corresponding  item,  a 
rule  of  "disparity"  could  be  invoked. 
In  general  terms,  when  a  ••disparity" 
was  claimed,  the  tariff  cut  on  that  par- 
tic'olar  item  would  be  calculated  in  a 
special  way.  The  disparities  concept,  if 
applied,  would  seriously  iirhibit  the  50- 
percent  across-the-board-cut  ideal. 

Throughout  the  yearlong  debate  on 
the  disparities  issue  the  United  States 
maintained  the  EEC's  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  disparities  concept  lacked  sub- 
stance. The  disparities  rule,  if  applied 
broadly  enough,  would  significantly  re- 
duce the  number  of  items  on  which  the 
EEC  would  be  required  to  make  reciprocal 
tariff  reductions.  It  would  also  intro- 
duce into  the  industrial  negotiations  a 
number  of  very  complex  issues.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  EEC  disparity  rule  on 
"third"  countries.  The  Swiss  Federal 
Coimclllor  last  May  in  Geneva  described 
the  third  country  problem  rather 
movingly : 

Is  there  indeed  any  economic  sense,  or  any 
commonsense,  in  a  regulation  whose  con- 
sistent application  would  mean  that  because 
of  arithmetic  differences  between  the  tariff 
rates  ol  two  participants,  vital  exports  of 
"innocent"  third  countries  to  the  country 
claiming  the  disparity  should  not  profit  by 
the  full  tariff  reduction?  How  do  you  ex- 
plain, economically  speaking,  the  invocation 
of  disparities  when  the  low-tariff  country 
impca-ts  very  little  or  nothing  at  all  from  the 
high-tariff  cotintry  responsible  for  the  dis- 
parity? 


The  United  States  has  been  strongly 
supported  in  its  effort  to  define  and  re- 
strict the  application  of  the  proposed 
disparities  rule  by  the  other  major 
negotiating  countries,  namely  the  seven 
European  free  trade  area  countries, 
Japan,  and  Canada.  This  solid  opposi- 
tion front  may  have  induced  the  EEC  to 
allow  the  disparities  issue  to  lapse — in 
any  event,  it  has  been  little  discussed 
since  May  1964. 

Meanwhile,  the  major  participants 
have  tabled  their  exceptions  list.  The 
EEC's  exceptions  list  is  discouragingly 
large.  It  applies,  for  example,  to  fully 
80  percent  of  the  exports  of  Norway. 
This  means  that  if  the  EEC  list  is  left 
unchanged,  Norway  could  gat  no  cuts 
from  the  EEC  on  fully  80  percesnt  of  Nor- 
way's exports. 

The  EEC  list  includes  not  cnly  items 
that  will  be  completely  excluded  from 
negotiation,  but  items  that  will  be  both 
partially  and  conditionally  excluded. 
Thus  a  major  difficulty  in  cvalnjating  the 
real  impact  of  the  EEC  list  in  trade  and 
bargaining  tci-ms  is  not  knowing  the 
exact  extent  to  which  an  it4m  will  be 
■•partially"  exempted,  and  the  exr.ct  con- 
ditions on  which  the  EEC  v.ill  negotiate 
its  "conditional"  exemptions. 

The  United  States  hopes  |to  ti-y  to 
bring  the  EEC  to  reduce  its  exceptions 
r.?t  by  the  rreate-t  extent  pcstible.  But 
if  we  successfully  pressure  the  EEC  to 
substantii:l'y  reduce  its  list  it  is  conceiv- 
able thatthe  EEC.  in  order  to  protect  cer- 
tain caLegories  of  products,  may  once 
again  claim  that  a  di.sparities  rule  be 
ap'""lied. 

.And  let  me  point  out  thajt  a  policy 
basis  ex'sts  fcr  reopening  the  disparities 
question.  The  GATT  ministerial  reso- 
lution of  May  19C3,  which  tstablished 
policy  guidelines  for  the  ro-jnd.  stated 
that: 

In  these  cases  where  there  ar4  significant 
disparities  in  tariff  levels,  the  tariff  reduc- 
tio:-.s  will  be  based  upon  special  rules  of  gen- 
eral and  automatic  application. 

Everything  po?.?ible  mu.Tt  be  done  to 
avoid  one  again  entering  the  debate  on 
disparities.  U.S.  negotiators  were  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  with  the  EEC 
after  a  year  of  constant  discussion.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  months  of  technical  dis- 
cussions would  be  required  to  find  an 
acceptable  solution.  If  the  EEC  were  to 
introduce  disparities  at  a  critical  and 
late  point  in  the  negotiations,  the  success 
of  the  round  could  be  severely  jeopard- 
ized. And  were  this  to  occui".  the  EEC 
would  in  fact  demonstrate  finally  its  in- 
tention that  this  great  trade  expansion 
effort  should  not  realize  its  full  pot-ential. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  discontinue  its  effort  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  EEC  exceptions  list  simply 
for  fear  that  the  EEC  will  retaliate  by 
again  introducing  disparities.  Rather, 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  disparities  argument  with  very 
firm,  very  carefully  substantiated  oppo.si- 
tion  that  will  convince  the  EEC  to  re- 
treat or  to  restrict  sharply  its  dispari- 
ties propiosal. 

In  preparing  its  case  to  support  its 
concept  of  the  "special  rules  of  general 
and  automatic  application"  to  apply  to 
cases   of   disparity,   the  United   States 


should  insist  that  all  disparities  be 
"significant,"  and  that  a  disparities  claim 
not  rest  on  a  mere  arithmetical  differ- 
ence between  United  States  and  foreign 
duties.  U.S.  negotiators  should  insist  on 
several  minimal  criteria  to  determine 
"significance."  Disparities  should  not  be 
"significant"  when  the  foreign  country 
imposes  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
total  volume  of  imports:  when  the  coun- 
try with  the  higher  tariff  manufactures 
the  commodity;  when  the  country  with 
the  higher  duty  imports  a  large  volume 
of  the  commodity.  Further,  disparities 
sho'iild  be  limited  to  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  items,  and  should  apply  only 
to  items  on  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
EEC.  Most  important,  the  United 
States  should  require  the  EEC  to  prove 
er.ch  of  its  disparities  claims  case  by  case 
according  to  whatever  "special  rules"  of 
application  might  finally  be  evolved. 

The  case  is  well  made  that  the  EEC  is 
aware  that  it  will  have  to  give  way  to 
the  demands  for  tariff  reduction  of  other 
traditional  trade  partners,  such  as  Aus- 
tria, and  that  these  reductions  will  be 
extended  to  the  United  States  as  re- 
quired by  GATT  rules.  Seen  in  this 
ligiit,  EEC  violations  of  the  original 
ground  rules  of  the  negotiations  by  the 
disparities  proposition  and  tlicir  exces- 
sive and  ill-defincd  exceptions  list  are 
intended  to  exact  from  the  United  States 
the  maximiun  possible  access  to  U.S. 
markets  for  each  of  its  own  concessions. 

I  v.-ant  to  add.  for  the  sake  of  perspec- 
tive, that  the  size  of  the  EEC  exceptions 
list  and  the  lingering  problem  of  dispari- 
ties have  in  my  opinion  somewhat  ob- 
scured public  recognition  of  the  actual 
achievement  represented  by  the  tabling 
of  the  exceptions  lists.  The  offers  tabled 
on  the  50-pcrcent  cut  basis  are  the  larg- 
est, most  significant  ever  made  in  trade 
negotiations  at  Geneva.  Nonetheless 
much  tedious  bargaining  uill  be  required 
to  successfully  achieve  substantial  cuts 
across  the  board. 

KONT.'^RlrF    TFA'^E    BAF.PIE''." 

Trade  practices  of  governments  otlier 
than  tariffs,  v.-hose  effect  is  to  restrict 
international  trade,  have  become  widely 
recognized  a.s  important  hindrances  to 
trade.  Tliese  nontariff  trade  barriers 
have  for  the  first  time  been  included  in 
GATT  negotiations  dm-ing  the  current 
round. 

In  July  1964  GATT  working  groups 
were  set  up  to  study  six  areas:  customs 
valuation,  including  the  American  sell- 
ing price  and  wine-gallon  systems,  and 
the  assessment  of  U.S.  duties  on  the 
f.o.b.  as  opposed  to  c.i.f.  basis;  regula- 
tions on  imports,  government  buying 
practices:  quantitative  restrictions,  in- 
cluding coal  quotas;  internal  taxation, 
including  road  and  taxes  and  "border" 
taxes;  and  antidumping  measures. 

These  working  groups  have  been  in- 
active. The  group  on  antidumping  has 
not  been  constituted  and  the  others  have 
not  met  since  last  July.  Yet  the  U.S. 
bargaining  strategy,  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  duality  of  negotiation  on 
agricultural  and  industrial  products, 
officially  treats  nontariff  barriers  as  co- 
equal with  agricultural  and  industrial 
negotiations. 
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Ideally,  when  concrete  bargaining  be- 
gins in  earnest  on  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dtistrial  and  agricultural  items,  we  should 
also  be  prepared  to  turn  the  problems  in 
the  nontariff  barriers  area  to  our  best 
advantage.  I  doubt  that  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so  by  the  time  concrete 
bargaining  begins,  hopefully  next  fall 
and  winter.    I  hope  that  we  can  be. 

Whether  the  United  States  has  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  some  of  its  nontariff 
barriers  in  the  GATT  context  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Kennedy  round 
which  have  been  particularly  pointed  up 
by  other  countries,  has  been  seriously 
questioned,  Europeans,  among  them 
GATT  Secretariat  officials,  maintain  that 
all  nontariff  trade  barriers  must  be  open 
to  discussion  and  negotiation.  Yet 
American  selling  price  and  antidump- 
ing laws  were  enacted  long  before  the 
existence  of  GATT,  and  therefore  are  not 
subject  to  GATT  regulations, 

AMERICAN    SELLING    PRICE 

The  American  selling  price — ASP — ■ 
method  of  customs  evaluation  has  re- 
ceived great  attention  in  the  nontariff 
barriers  context.  Europeans  particularly 
have  emphasized  an  alleged  trade  re- 
strictive effect  of  ASP. 

The  economic  validity  of  ASP  as  a  pro- 
tective device  is  in  my  judgment  ques- 
tionable. The  main  criticism  directed 
against  it  is  that  it  is  uncertain  and 
difficult  to  determine.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  wise  course  to  comp-ate  the  equiva- 
lent foreign  market  sale  price  and  set 
the  tariff  rate  to  equal  the  amount  of 
actual  duty  paid  based  upon  ASP.  How- 
ever, this  would  require  congressional 
action  and  is  not  within  the  powers  of 
the  Kennedy  round  negotiators. 

However,  the  American  selling  price 
system  applies  only  to  about  4  percent  of 
U.S.  imports  of  foreign  chemical  prod- 
ucts. Its  actual  effect  Is  therefore 
rather  small  and  it  seems  to  be  funda- 
mentally a  talking  point  on  the  part  of 
countries  which  have  a  variety  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  are  presently  in 
violation  of  the  GATT  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  consideration  in  the  present  ne- 
gotiations on  reducing  tariff  rates.  The 
possibility  of  trading  ASP  for  a  large 
reciprocal  advantage  from  European 
negotiators  is  nevertheless  highly  tempt- 
ing. And  the  United  States  can  be  criti- 
cized for  allowing  ASP — essentially  a 
matter  beyond  the  purview  both  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 — to  assume  such  an  important  place 
in  the  ncr;otiations.  It  is  an  i.ssue  blown 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  true  size. 

A>fTIDX:MPIN-C:      NEED     FOR     AN     INTERNATIONAL 
SOLtmON 

Several  other  of  the  limited  U.S.  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  v.hich  other  coim- 
tries  are  seeking  to  point  up  deserve  brief 
c^mraent,  Antidumping  in  particular 
periodically  becomes  an  important  sub- 
ject, one  which  should  be  resolved  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  has  been  a  recent 
trend  among  European  and  other  im- 
portant trading  nations  to  enact  anti- 
dumping statutes.  As  tariff  barriers  go 
down  antidumping  measures  may  be  re- 
sorted to  by  other  countries  to  protect 
selected  domestic  industries  from  inter- 
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national  competition.  An  international 
agreement  defining  some  of  the  key  con- 
cepts of  antidumping,  such  a^  "injury," 
and  specifjdng  permissible  methods  to 
combat  harmful  dumping,  is  timely  and 
necessary.  I  have  recently  remarked  on 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
June  1, 1965,  page  12075. 

The  United  States  is  an  offender  in  this 
field  because  of  what  are  described  as  its 
frequent  and  lengthy  antidumping 
claims  procedures.  The  United  States 
could  gain  much  by  leading  in  reaching 
an  understanding  with  other  major  trad- 
ing nations  which  might  liberalize  all 
antidumping  procedures,  including  the 
United  States  and  would  effectively  pre- 
vent dumping,  which  is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  being  economically  undesir- 
able. This  would  prevent  national  anti- 
dimiping  procedures  from  becoming 
really  substantial  world  trade  barriers. 

Certainly  the  answer  to  what  has  be- 
come an  international  problem  does  not 
lie  in  further  elaboration  of  restrictive 
U.S.  procedures  by  legislation  whose  ef- 
fect almost  surely  will  be  to  make  our 
already  strict  procedures  more  burden- 
some still. 

GOVERNMENT    BtmNG    EEGTTLATIONS 

Government  buying  procedures  is  an- 
other nontariff  trade  barrier  which  has 
recently  brought  attention.  Europeans 
have  long  objected  that  well-publicized 
U.S.  Government  buying  regulations  are 
a  hindrance  to  trade.  U.S.  representa- 
tives have  countered  that  European  reg- 
ulations are  stricter  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  but  becavise  they  are 
largely  administrative  regulations  and 
thus  are  not  publicized,  their  nature  and 
actual  impact  cannot  accurately  be 
determined. 

A  recent  study  presented  to  this  body 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  has  shown  that  many  im- 
portant foreign  trading  countries  have 
stricter  buying  policies  than  our  own. 
This  knowledge  has  caused  Mr.  Saylor 
and  others  to  advocate  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment respond  not  by  using  this  e'vd- 
dence  to  induce  our  trade  partners  to 
liberalize  their  buying  practices,  as  one 
might  expect.  Rather  they  wish  to  use 
this  new  evidence  to  justify  more  restric- 
tive U.S.  practices. 

I  think  we  should  shim  the  temptation 
to  tighten  U.S.  buying  practices.  To  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  we  should  en- 
courage not  discourage  the  U.S.  Grovern- 
ment  procurement  personnel  to  buy  from 
the  cheapest  quality  suppliers — and  thus 
to  get  the  most  for  the  dollar  of  expend- 
iture. 

On  balance  the  United  States  has  not 
been  swift  enough  to  turn  the  GATT  dis- 
cussions in  the  nontariff  barrier  field 
to  its  advantage.  Extended  research  on 
the  problem  of  European  border,  or 
"frontier,"  taxes  on  U.S.  exports  is  need- 
ed, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
practices  are  very  substantial  trade  bar- 
riers and  that  in  this  matter  European 
nations  are  vulnerable.  Our  new  knowl- 
edge of  European  government  buying 
practices  should  strengthen  U.S.  efforts 
to  Uberalize  them.  We  should  take  a 
fresh  position  on  the  question  of  anti- 
dimiping.  In  short,  the  United  States 
should  take  more  vigorous  initiatives  to 


remove  foreign  nontariff  trade  barriers 
which  are  so  much  niore  extensive  and 
greater  than  ours  instead  of  being  de- 
fensively pressed  to  remove  those  barriers 
we  ourselves  maintain. 

THE   "SECTOR  APPROACH"  TO   NEGOTIATIONS 

Recently  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham-White, 
Director  General  of  GATT,  suggested  an 
approach  to  negotiations  in  five  of  thtf 
most  sensitive  industrial  sectors:  steel, 
aluminum,  textiles,  paper,  and  chemi- 
cals. The  EEC  exceptions  list  contains 
many  items  in  these  five  categories. 
Many  of  them  frequently  in  the  past  have 
been  protected  by  all  trading  countries 
from  tariffcutting  negotiations.  Mr. 
Wyndham-White's  proposal  is  to  begin 
multilateral  discussion  in  these  areas  as 
a  tactical  approach  to  ironing  out  the 
differences  among  countries  on  a  multi- 
lateral, rather  than  bilateral,  basis. 

Some  reportorial  comment  has,  how- 
ever, presented  these  sector  discussions, 
into  which  the  United  States  is  now  pre- 
paring to  enter,  as  a  prelude  to  multi- 
lateral negotiations  to  arrange  markets. 
And  certain  industry  groups  have  ex- 
pressed fears  that  this  negotiating  ap- 
proach covdd  result  in  harmful  market 
arrangements.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
proposing  the  sector  approach  Mr. 
Wyndham-White  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. Nonetheless  there  is  groimd  for 
such  suspicion.  Not  the  least  is  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  statement  on  "Expanding 
World  Trade"  of  October  29,  1964,  "we 
are  seeking  to  work  out  arrangements 
among  the  woolen  textile-producing 
nations,"  in  context  with  the  Interna- 
tional Textile  Arrangement  which  was 
worked  out  just  2  years  ago. 

We  must  realistically  assess  the  domes- 
tic and  international  pressures  that  could 
result  in  a  multilateral  agreement  to 
arrange  markets,  not  only  in  textiles. 

The  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment regulates  foreigm  cotton  textile  ac- 
cess to  U.S.  markets.  It  has  caused  for- 
eign producers  to  shift  production  into 
fabrics  made  of  wool  or  other  natural 
libers  or  manmade  fibers,  and  blends  of 
these  fibers,  which  are  competitive  with 
U.S.  products.  The  resulting  increased 
foreign  competition  has  caused  U.S. 
wool  textile  producers  to  ask  for  an  inter- 
national market  arrangement  which 
would  limit  imports  of  foreign  wool 
products. 

U.S.  manmade  fiber  producers  argue 
that  an  international  market  arrange- 
ment for  wool  products  would  result  in  a 
similar  diversion  of  foreign  production 
into  manmade  fiber  products,  and 
greater  foreign  competition  for  the  U.S. 
manmade  and  blended  fabrics  market. 
They  cite  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  divert  its  cotton  textile 
production  to  make  fabrics  of  other 
fibers. 

In  addition  there  is  evidence  that  the 
loi:^-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
has  not  functioned  satisfactorily.  Its 
purpose  was  to  promote  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  trade  through  restraining  the 
impact  of  new  cotton  textile  production 
on  new  markets.  In  effect  this  intended 
expansion  has  not  taken  place.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cotton  arrangement  is  itself 
very  diflBcult,  and  I  might  say  costly,  to 
administer. 
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THE    DANGER    OF    AN    INTERNATIONAI,    ALL-FIBER 
TEXTILE  ARRANGEMENT 

We  find  that  the  entire  U.S.  textile 
industry — both  natural  and  man  made — 
has  vuiited  to  pressure  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  enter  an  all-inclusive  textile 
arrangement. 

How  ironic  it  would  be  were  the  sector 
approach — designed  to  facilitate  trade 
barrier  reductions — to  result  in  market 
arrangements,  especially  in  the  context 
of  the  Kennedy  round. 

I  suggest  that,  in  the  preparation  for 
the  coming  review  of  the  long-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  next  fall,  U.S. 
policymakers  carefully  review  the  actual 
effects  of  the  arrangement,  and  reassess 
its  desirability. 

I  suggest  this  for  the  several  reasons 
I  have  mentioned,  and  also  because  of 
the  impact  on  less  developed  countries 
of  adjustments  in  the  international  mar- 
ket for  cotton  textiles.  Cotton  textile 
manufacture  is  a  classic  means  of  enti-y 
into  the  >industrialization  process. 
Large-scale  manufacture  of  textiles  was 
a  foundation  s^one  of  both  English  and 
American  industrial  growth.  By  pre- 
venting less  devekiped  countries'  textile 
products  from  competing  freely  in  de- 
veloped nations'  markets  we  are  cutting 
off  a  valuable  source  of  hard  currency 
they  need  to  finance  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  hope  I  can  make  clear  that  my  in- 
terest in  avoiding  a  multitextile  market 
arrangement  is  not  simply  to  achieve 
quicker  progress  toward  expanded  trade. 
To  those  who  represent  textile  producing 
regions  in  particular  and  to  all  who 
would  erect  barriers  to  fair  international 
trade,  I  want  to  make  clear  riiy  concern — 
thoroughly  substantiated  by  economic 
theory — that  market  arrangements  of 
any  kind  which  result  in  more  than  fair 
compensation  for  true  economic  differen- 
tials not  the  proper  subject  of  competi- 
tion, and  so  result  in  the  protection  of 
a  U.S.  product  from  competition,  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  least  beneficial  al- 
location of  U.S.  resources.  The  protec- 
tion of  an  industry  from  fair  competition 
represents  a  kind  of  tax  on  all  efficient 
producers  and  on  consumers.  Protection 
from  fair  competition  allows  inefBcient 
producers  to  use  scarce  resources,  thereby 
raising  costs  of  these  same  resources  to 
efficient  producers. 

INADEQUATE    ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE? 

In  instances  when  industry  reorienta- 
tion as  a  result  of  foreign  competition 
is  required,  adequate  adjustment  assist- 
ance measures  should  be  fully  used. 

Have  the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  been 
adequate?  Recently  we  have  read  and 
heard  public  statements  that  these  pro- 
visions have  "failed."  This  comment 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  considera- 
tion of  new  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
visions incorporated  in  the  bill  to  im- 
plement the  Canada-United  States 
Automotive  Products  Agreement,  H.R. 
6960. 

Critics  have  based  their  opinion  on  the 
Tariff  Commission's  rejection  of  all  19 
cases  of  adjustment  assistance  claims 
brought  to  it. 

In  my  view  the  claims  brought  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  have  been  inadequate 


to  meet  the  requirement  that  the  claimed 
injury  be  in  major  part  caused  by  im- 
ports of  competitive  products.  The  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  were  intended  to 
be  the  safety  valve  on  an  engine — the 
50-percent  tariff  reductions  authorized 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act^which  has 
not  yet  built  up  a  head  of  steam.  To 
claim  now  that  these  adjustment  a.s.'iist- 
ance  provisions  are  inadequate  or  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  somehow 
failed  in  applying  them,  is  premature 
and  unfounded. 

THE     KENNEDY     KOU.MD     AND    T!IF     U.N.     CONFER- 
ENCE    ON     TRADE     AND     DEVEtOPMKNT 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  the  current  GATT  negotiations 
is  the  new  GATT  chapter  on  trade  and 
development.  Adontcd  on  February  8, 
1965,  the  new  chapter  is  a  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  comniercial  policy  field. 
It  gives  a  contractual  and  lepal  basis  for 
new,  important  comrnitmenlis  to  less  de- 
veloped countries — LDCs — to  help  thcni 
meet  their  economic  develoi)ment  re- 
quirements throuri'a  trade. 

The  new  GATT  approach  to  develop- 
ing countries  has  resulted  in  a  GATT 
timetable  for  the  tabling  of  LDC  offeis, 
and  for  negotiations  with  developed 
countries.  Thus  I  hope  that  developing 
countries  will  receive  effective  considera- 
tion on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  trade 
and  compete  in  the  world  economj . 

According  to  the  schedule  for  LDC 
participation  adopted  by  QATT,  LDCs 
were  to  notify  GATT  of  theit  intention  to 
table  offers  on  August  1,  1985.  By  April 
15,  Ceylon.  India,  China,  and  Jamaica  .so 
notified  GATT  .  Four  other  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Nicaragua.  Rhodesia, 
Peru,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
notified  GATT  that  they  would  table 
offers  on  October  16  bccau.se  of  "pre- 
dom.inant  interest  in  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products."  The  October  16  date 
will  give  these  countries  timie  to  examine 
and  prepare  offers  on  the  basis  of  the 
developed  country  lists  to  be  submitted 
on  September  15.  Argentina.  Brazil. 
Indonesia,  Malta,  Pakistan.  Togo,  and 
Uruguay  were  uncertain  about  which 
dat«  they  would  choose.  Israel  and  Por- 
tugal have  indicated  ihat  they  v.-ould  also 
like  to  be  extended  LDC  titatment,  but 
these  cases  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

A  resume  of  the  schedule  for  LDC  par- 
ticipation follows: 

May  1:  (^a)  Linear  negotiating  coun- 
tries plus  Canada  will  submit  informa- 
tion, with  supporting  reasons,  on  their 
exceptions  of  LDC  export  interest. 
These  will  be  distributed  by  the  GATT 
Secretariat  to  LDCs  which  have  notified 
their  intention  to  participate. 

(b)  Trade  Negotiations  Committee 
Chairman  Mr.  Wyndham-White  gives 
summary  of  linear  exceptions  lists  to 
LDC's  intending  to  participate. 

fc)  Participating  countries  suggest  to 
LDC's  offers  that  LDCs  mi^ht  submit, 
distributed  to  LDC's  by  GATT  Secre- 
tariat. 

June  15  to  July  1 :  Examination  by 
LE^C's  who  notified  on  April  15  of  lists 
of  items  excepted  by  linear  countries. 

August  1:  Participating  LDCs — except 
those  tabling  offers  on  October  16— and 


including  Israel  and  Yugoslavia,  will 
table  offers. 

September  16:  Developed  countries 
tabling  offers  on  agricultural  products 
other  than  grains. 

October  16:  LDC's  which  notified  of 
their  predominant  interest  in  agriculture 
table  offers. 

LDC's  which  did  not  adhere  to  the 

above  timetable  would  not  be  prevented 
from  tabling  offers  after  October  16. 
Those  LDC'S  having  tabled  a  statement 
of  their  proposed  contributions  will  then 
take  part  in  trade  negotiations  and  will 
receive  the  complete  exceptions  lists  of 
the  linear  countries. 

The  relationship  of  this  new  GATT 
program  for  LDC's  to  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development— 
UNCTAD — is  tremendously  important. 
If  less  developed  countries  cait  be 
brought  into  the  world  trading  system 
under  GATT  rules,  special,  preferential 
and  perhaps  trade-restrictive  arrange- 
ments urged  by  UNCTAD  can  be  avoided 
and  replaced  by  constructive  devices 
whose  effect  will  ultimately  be  to  pro- 
mote world  trade. 

The  effort  to  convince  less  developed 
countries  to  participate  in  tlie  Kennedy 
round  must  continue.  They  must  be 
helped  to  reaUze  that  real  solutions  to 
their  trade  problems  do  not  lie  in  the 
essentially  political  forum  provided  by 
UNCTAD.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
very  valuable  work  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
attempting  to  convince  Mexico  of  the 
advantages  of  GATT  participation. 
"Were  Mexico  to  join  GATT,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  many  South  and  Central 
American  nations  would  follow. 

But  I  emphasize  that,  as  in  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  nontariff  bar- 
rier negotiations,  the  rules  under  v,hich 
less  developed  countries  will  participate 
in  the  round  have  yet  to  be  elaborated. 
As  in  so  many  areas  of  the  present  nego- 
tiations we  are  exploring  new  depths, 
yet  unfathomed.  In  our  explorations, 
v.o  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  prevent  the  division 
of  the  world  into  economic  spheres  of 
infiuencc.  We  should  allow  freest  pos- 
sible access  to  world  markets  for  LDC 
products  of  all  kinds,  perhaps  through 
preferences  by  developed  countries  as  a 
whole  to  less  developed  countries  as  a 
whole.  Trade  in  preference  to  aid 
should  be  basic  U.S.  policy. 

E.-iST-V.'EST    TRADE    AND    GATT 

Tiie  Kennedy  rotmd  involves  another 
."^erious  issue — the  inclusion  of  Com- 
munist countries.  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Yugoslavia  have  indicated 
their  interest  in  entering  the  present 
tariff  negotiations.  Poland,  a  member 
of  GATT,  tabled  its  offers  on  April  !!• 
The  desire  to  participate  in  the  Kennedy 
round  demonstrates  the  tendency  of 
some  Communist  nations  to  enter  inter- 
national undertakings  which  require  no 
ideological  realinement  or  commitment, 
but  instead  considerations  of  national 
interest  and  advantage. 

It  will  be  interesting  if  the  Kennedy 
round  further  involves  Communist  na- 
tions in  predominantly  free  world  eco- 
nomic   grouping!? — intent    on    opening 
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their  horizons  because  cooperation  with 
free  world  nations  is  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Special  negotiating  rules  will  have  to 
be  developed  for  each  of  these  three 
co'jntries  to  participate.  Yugoslavia's 
economy  is  scmicompctitive:  Poland's 
and  Czechoslovakia's  are  dominated  by 
state  enterprise;;.  In  these  latter  cases 
tb.e  concept  of  a  tariff  cut  is  questionable. 
Tl.cse  factoi's  will  require  special  pro- 
cedures in  the  GATT  context. 

In  addition,  these  three  countries  each 
have  different  and  in  some  cases  special 
rclatioixships  with  GATT.  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  a  full  contracting  party,  Poland 
participates  under  special  arrangement, 
and  Yugoslavia  has  acceded  provision- 
ally to  GATT. 

Czechoslovakia  presents  a  special  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States.  Because  .sec- 
tion 231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
prevents  the  United  States  from  extend- 
ing most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Communist  countries  other  than  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  the  United  States  must 
ignore  Czechoslovakia,  which  otherwise 
fully  participates  in  the  round. 

NO    QUICK    END    IN    SIGHT 

I  have  attempted  to  present  in  some 
detail  .some  of  the  elements  that  have 
made  the  Kennedy  round  at  once  one  of 
the  most  frustrating  and  yet  most  prom- 
ising international  negotiations  the 
United  States  has  entered. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  after  a 
long  and  very  dim  period  tlie  negotia- 
tions as  a  whole  can  now  move  slowly 
ahead — in  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  and  in  nontariff  barriers — to 
resolve  i.ssues  such  as  the  'montant  do 
soutien"  and  disparities.  And  as  these 
discussions  proceed  the  participants  v>ill 
be  able  to  work  out  terms  of  participa- 
tion for  the  less  developed  countries,  and 
for  those  other  nations,  like  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  whose  specially  struc- 
tured economies  entitle  them  to  unique 
terms  of  participation  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  variables  of  this  tremendously 
complex  negotiation  will  take  many, 
many  months  of  discu.ssion  to  blend  to- 
gether and  resolve.  It  is  not  too  soon 
to  think  of  renewing  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

THE  TERMINAL  DATE — JUNE  30,   1967 

The  authority  given  the  President  to 
negotiate  tariff  reductions  by  the  Trade 
Extmn-sion  Act  of  1962  will  terminate  on 
June  30,  1967. 

Clearly  much  progress  must  be  made 
in  the  next  2  years  in  order  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Given  the  slow  progress  to  date,  ways 
to  speed  the  negotiations  must  be  forth- 
coming or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will 
have  to  be  renewed. 

Any  early  efforts  to  extend  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act's  authority  might  simply 
relax  pressure  on  the  EEC  to  make  the 
internal  adjustments  necessary  to  allow 
it  to  bargain  down  barriers  to  foreign 
trade. 

I  think  it  essential  to  use  every  avail- 
able means  of  achieving  a  successful 
conclusion  before  the  deadline,  and  I  am 
assured  from  my  personal  observation 


that  able  U.S.  negotiators  both  in  Gen- 
eva and  Washington  will  do  so. 

WHAT  FUTURE  TRADE  POLICY? 

My  concern  with  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Kennedy  round  and  with  the  many 
complex  issues  yet  to  be  resolved,  leads 
me  to  consider  new  approaches  to  trade 
expansion.  In  doing  so  I  would  ask  you 
to  consider  with  me  this  question: 

V.HAT  ARE  US.   WORLD  TRADE   GOALS? 

The  U.S.  objective  since  the  start  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  in  the 
1930's  has  been  to  achieve  fairer  trade. 
Seldom  have  I  heard  an  official  spokes- 
man proclaim  the  goal  of  fair  trade.  But 
fair  trade  is  a  goal  now  dictated  by  the 
logic  of  our  past  and  present  trade  ex- 
pansion efforts.  Even  if  the  Kennedy 
round  completely  fulfills  its  highest  ob- 
jectives we  must  ask,  "What  next?"  I 
believe  we  must  make  the  complete  re- 
moval of  all  tariff  and  other-than-tariff 
barriers  to  international  trade  unjusti- 
fied by  proper  economic  differentials  our 
primary  national  trade  o'ojective. 

As  the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world, 
we  must  lead  the  way  toward  creating 
a  world  economy  which  will  fully  include 
less  developed  countries  and  slow  the 
centripetal  forces  set  in  motion  by 
regional  trading  arrangements. 

If  in  the  Kennedy  round  the  EEC 
shows  that  it  is  unable  to  make  substan- 
tial tariff  cuts  on  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  we  must  seek  alterna- 
tives to  traditional  ways  of  bringing 
fairer  and  expanded  trade. 

THE    Kr.ED    FO.".    CONGRESSION.\L    STUDY 

These  broad  questions  of  international 
trade  policy  must  be  examined  thor- 
oughly with  full  participation  by  Con- 
gress. Too  often  a  proposal  to  drastically 
change  public  policy  has  been  developed 
without  the  participation  of  this  body. 
Then,  in  a  tremendous  push,  measures 
have  been  introduced  and  passed,  some- 
times in  badly  mangled  fonn.  Congress 
must  make  itself  a  part  of  the  creative 
proposals  and  new  thinking  at  eveiT 
stage  in  order  that  intelligent  congres- 
sional examination  be  assured  during  the 
legislative  process. 

Thus  I  have  advocated  an  annual  con- 
gressional review  of  U.S.  trade  policies. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  now  ex- 
amines the  annual  report  of  the  Presi- 
den  and  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  issues  its  own  statements  on 
this  report,  and  its  views  on  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  on  economic  policy. 
This  yearly  confrontation  procedure, 
while  not  perfect,  has  resulted  in  im- 
measurably greater  public  and  congres- 
sional knowledge  and  debate  about  U.S. 
economic  policies. 

AN    ANNUAL    REVIEW    OF    TRADE    POLICY 

I  propose  the  same  procedure  be  ap- 
plied to  U.S.  trade  programs  and  policies. 
Section  402  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  trade.  This 
report  could  appropriately  be  examined 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House.  Alternatively,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  would  be  entirely  com- 
petent to  examine  it.  I  will  urge  that 
this  proposal  be  seriously  considered. 


A   COMMITMENT  TO   AN    OPEN   WORLD 


I  have  long  felt  that  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  and  the  great  labors  expended 
on  the  current  trade  negotiations,  in  spite 
of  their  lack  of  obvious  result,  have  served 
an  essential  purpose.  The  U.S.  trade  ex- 
pansion effort  in  the  last  3  years  has  been 
a  major  instrument  to  prod,  cajole,  urge 
the  members  of  European  Economic 
Community  to  resolve  many  of  their  in- 
ternal differences,  and  most  important, 
to  look  outward  to  the  world.  I  have 
often  considered,  in  examining  pessimis- 
tic reports  of  our  progress  at  Geneva. 
that  in  this  respect  the  Kennedy  round 
is  fulfilling  its  most  essential  mission. 

But  I  nonetheless  recognize  the  effect 
on  relations  between  states  of  a  trading 
world  encumbered  by  barriers  and  re- 
strictions. These  conditions  have  been 
the  stuff  out  of  which  wars  have  sprung. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  smooth 
world  trade  relations,  just  as  we  are  at- 
tempting to  smooth  world  financial  rela- 
tions. Thus  we  must  continue  our  march 
toward  a  fairer  trading  world. 

In  trade  and  pasonents,  in  internation- 
al economic  and  political  cooperation  ef- 
forts of  every  sort  we  have  shouldered  re- 
sponsibihties  of  huge  size.  In  no  sense 
are  we  incapable  of  bearing  these  bur- 
dens, for  they  are,  when  wisely  governed, 
within  our  power  to  sustain. 

We  find  ourselves  now  at  a  crossroad 
in  international  commercial  policy  which 
may  well  mark  the  end  of  the  postwar 
phase  of  the  world  trade  efforts  begun 
in  the  1930's.  By  bold  innovation  and  by 
perseverance — always  aware  that  the 
national  interest  requires  international 
cooperation — we  can  realize  new  achieve- 
ments in  world  economic  cooperation  and 
development. 

Jilr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Jklr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.    ELLSWORTH.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  full 
and  informative  report  on  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff 
and  trade  negotiations  over  in  Geneva. 
The  gentleman's  remarks  about  the  im- 
portance of  acceptable  access  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products  in  European  mar- 
kets are,  of  course,  particularly  interest- 
ing to  me.  We  in  the  great  plains  area 
of.  the  Nation  are  always  glad  to  be  able 
to  make  the  bounty  of  our  vast  high- 
protein  grain  production  available  to 
hungry  consumers  everywhere  in  the 
world,  especially  when  those  consumers 
are  able  to  benefit  themselves  by  paying 
low  prices  for  our  high  quality  grain  as 
against  high  prices  for  grain  of  less  suit- 
able quality. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
today,  as  I  did  in  my  Additional  Views 
in  the  1965  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  is  the  importance  for  all  con- 
cerned of  making  sure  that  acceptable 
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access  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
means  competitive  access  rather  than  so- 
called  guaranteed  access.  The  develop- 
ment of  so-called  guarantees  of  quanti- 
tative access  would  be  a  step  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  freeing  up  world 
trade:  it  would  introduce  new  rigidities 
into  the  free  flow  of  foodstuffs  over  the 
face  of  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  arrangement  providing  for  reasonably 
fair  competitive  success  would  benefit 
European  consumers,  would  give  Amer- 
ican agriculture  a  fighting  chance  at  the 
market,  would  be  less  likeiy  to  cause  in- 
ternational political  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  would  have  a  less  severe  ef- 
fect on  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems., 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CuRTisl  in  saluting  our  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  for  their  outstanding 
work,  and  urge  them  to  press  for  com- 
petitive access  negotiations  for  our  agri- 
cultural products  to  European  market. 


THE    19TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2  of  this  year  the  people  of  Italy  observe 
the  19th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Italian  Republic.  It  gives  me  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  send  them  my  best 
wishes  on  this  occasion.  For  many  years 
now  I  have  taken  a  very  special  interest 
in  Italy.  This  is  partly  because  Italy 
is  of  the  country  of  origin  of  my  forebears 
and  of  the  forebears  of  millions  of  other 
Americans.  Our  concern  for  develop- 
ments in  Italy  and  our  affection  for 
the  people  of  that  land  are  only  natural. 
But  my  interest,  and,  I  am  sure,  the  in- 
terest of  all  my  fellow  citizens,  has  still 
broader  foundations. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  concerned  with 
the  presen'ation  of  Western  civilization 
without  becoming  au'are  of  the  extent  to 
which  that  civilization  has  been  shaped 
by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  an- 
cient Rome,  the  people  of  the  Italian 
city-states,  and  the  people  of  modern 
Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  Europe  toward  ever  greater  unity 
without  coming  to  realize  that  Italian 
leaders  have  been  In  the  forefront  of 
that  vital  movement.  It  is  impossible 
to  reflect  upon  the  significance  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
without  becoming  aware  of  the  consist- 
ently positive  role  that  Italy  has  played 
in  this  vital  coalition.  It  is  impossible 
to  turn  one's  attention  to  the  problems 
of  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  in  a 
world  of  ever-rising  expectations  without 
being  encouraged  by  the  remarkable 
transformation  that  is  taking  place  in 
southern  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  problems  of  preserving  a 
democratic  society  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  an  age  of  violence  and  rev- 
olution without  being  led  to  admire  the 
achievements  of  postwar  Italy  in  these 
respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  nation  can  boast 
of  illustrious  statesmen  and  immortal 
artists.    And  because  America  is  a  land 


at  once  of  one  people  and  of  many  peo- 
ple, we  pay  homage  to  the  heroes  and 
innovators  of  many  countries  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  Today,  however, 
I  would  like  to  single  out  for  mention 
some  of  the  many  Italians  who  have 
shaped  the  world  in  which  vre  live,  who 
have  captured  our  imagination,  who 
have  left  their  imprint  on  our  lives  and 
on  our  consciousness. 

let  us  begin  with  our  scVioolchildren. 
They  early  learn  about  tiie  age  of  dis- 
covery and  about  the  adventures  of  those 
hardy  souls  who  first  came  to  the  shores 
of  America.  They  cannot  help  but  learn 
about  Italy  and  the  intri^^id  Italian 
navigators  and  explorers.  Marco  Polo, 
they  find,  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  venture 
far  to  the  East  and  establish  the  trading 
routes  by  which  the  peoples  of  the  West- 
ern World  increased  their  contacts  with 
the  lands  and  peoples  of  tlie  Eastern 
World.  They  are  introduced  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus  and  the  arduous  voyage 
of  the  Nina,  the  Pinta  and  the  Scnita 
Maria.  They  learn  that  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano  was  the  first  to  sail  along 
the  North  American  coast.  They  learn 
that  an  Italian  explorer — Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci— gave  his  name  to  America. 

Later,  if  they  study  Latin,  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  those  illustrious 
forebears  of  the  Italians — the  Romans. 
The  works  of  Virgil.  Cae.sar,  and  Cicero 
become  famil'ar  to  them.  They  learn 
about  the  glories  of  the  Roman  empire: 
they  come  to  understand  that  Roman 
law  and  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
Republic  have  left  a  deep  imprint  on 
modern  political  systems.  They  cannot 
study  world  histoi-y  without  learning 
about  the  Renaissance.  Tiiey  cannot 
learn  about  the  Renaissance  without  be- 
coming acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
glorious  periods  of  Italian  history.  The 
names  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  of  Giotto 
and  Fra  Angelico.  of  Michelangelo  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Tintoretto,  and 
Titian  become  engraved  on  tiieir  memo- 
ries. 

And  when  they  turn  to  motiern  history 
and  science,  here  also  they  make  their 
acquaintance  with  Italians  who  have  left 
their  mark.  At  the  very  Ijeginning  of 
modern  science  stands  the  towering  fig- 
ure of  Galileo.  Two  hundred  years  ago. 
the  experiments  of  Luigi  Galvani  and  of 
Alessandro  Volta  paved  the  way  to  the 
modern  production  of  electricity.  Be- 
hind two  major  marvels  of  the  20th 
century — radio  and  the  harnessing  of 
nuclear  energy — stand  the  achievements 
of  two  Italians — Guglielmo  Marconi  and 
Enrico  Fermi. 

And  in  the  telling  of  the  history  of  the 
19th  century,  how  can  the  exploits  of 
Garibaldi,  the  impassioned  writings  of 
Mazzini.  and  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  the  statesman  CaTour  fail  to 
make  an  impression  on  young  minds. 
All  three  were  influenced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  All  three  strove  to  bring 
imity  and  democracy  to  Italy.  Garibaldi 
is  perhaps  an  especially  appealing  figure. 
For  he  made  history  in  the  New  World 
as  well  as  in  Italy.  Following  an  abor- 
tive liberal  revolution  in  Italy,  he  fled  to 
South  America  and  led  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence In  Uruguay.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  help  defend  the  short- 


lived Roman  Republic.  In  1860.  his  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily  helped  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  Italy. 

Wiicn  we  turn  to  rnusic,  we  find  that 
music  would  be  a  greatly  impovei'ished 
homage  to  the;  achievements  of  Italian 
composers.  Tlic  repertoire  of  chaniljcr 
music  would  be  greatly  impoverished 
wiiliout  the  works  of  C'^velU  and  Viv:i!di 
and  their  contemporario;;.  And  whoever 
thinks  of  opera  must  ip.evitably  think  of 
Italy  and  of  Monteverdi,  Rossini,  Doni- 
zetti, Bellini.  Verdi,  and  Puccini.  Today. 
Milan's  La  Scala  is  the  center  of  the 
opera  world.  And  from  a  career  of  di- 
recting opeia  in  Italy  came  one  of  Amei- 
icas  most  distinguished  conductors — Ar- 
turo  Toscanni. 

Educated  men  everywhere  will  single 
out  Dante's  "Commedia"  as  one  of  the 
immortal  works  of  world  literature.  But 
today  we  might  also  remember  that 
Carlo  Collodi's  "Pinocchio"  has  en- 
chanted children  in  many  lands,  and 
tliat  the  literature  of  our  century  would 
have  been  the  poorer  without  the  con- 
tributions of  Pirandello  and  Ignazio  Si- 
lone.  of  Carlo  Levi  and  Tomasi  di  Lam- 
pcdusa  and  Quasimodo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  are  three  men  of 
postwar  Italy  who  I  believe  have  already 
seemed  prominent  places  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  times.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  democratic  institutions 
would  have  been  so  securely  founded  in 
postwar  Italy  without  the  guiding  hand 
r.iid  inspiring  leadership  of  Alcide  de 
Gasperi.  But  the  contributions  of  this 
statesman  were  not  limited  to  his 
native  land.  He  also  helped  to  found 
the  Europe  of  the  Six  we  know  today. 
For  he.  like  so  many  other  Italians, 
believed  that  the  road  to  European  unity 
was  the  only  road  away  from  the 
struggles  and  strife  of  the  past.  Per- 
haps less  well  known  but  equally  to  be 
admired  is  Prof.  Luigi  Einaudi.  It  was 
Eiiiaudi  who  as  Governor  of  the  Bai^k  of 
Italy  and  Budget  Minister  under  de 
Casperi  was  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  financial  policies  that  paved  the 
way  to  Italy's  remarkable  economic  ac- 
complishments in  postwar  years.  It 
was  only  natural  that  a  grateful  nation 
should  name  him  the  first  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic  in  1948,  in  which 
office  he  was  to  serve  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction. And  lastly,  I  come  to  a  figure 
who  was  loved  and  revered  not  only  in 
Italy  but  throughout  the  world,  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  humility,  a  man  of 
strong  faith,  a  man  who  was  deeply 
devoted  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  poor 
and  sick  and  to  furthering  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  Pope  John  XXIII.  whose  words  and 
actions  captured  the  hearts  of  millions 
and  left  a  deep  imprint  on  his  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look  at  the  great 
sweep  of  Italian  histoiy,  we  may  sinple 
out  the  achievements  of  the  Roman 
Republic  and  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
achievements  of  the  Italian  Renai.ssance. 
and  the  achievements  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento  as  marking  the  high  points  of  that 
histoi-y.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
we  will  soon  wish  to  add  another  notable 
period  of  achievement  to  those  I  have 
named.  That  period  opens  with  tlie 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  Italy  on 


June  2,  1946.  In  only  .slightly  le.ss  than 
20  years.  Italy  has  been  transformed. 
Tiiis  transformation  lias  not  been  the 
v.ork  of  just  a  few.  It  has  been  the 
work  of  millions  of  Italians  determined 
to  build  a  modern  democracy  and  a 
madern  economy.  On  this,  the  19th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ital- 
ian Republic,  I  would  like  to  express 
ray  admiration  for  their  achievements 
as  well  as  my  admiration  for  their  illus- 
trious forebears  and  contemporaries. 

:\h-.  ANNUI-iZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  i^e-^p'e  of  Ita'y  celebrate  the  19tli  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  their  Re- 
public. Today,  they  can  look  back  on  al- 
most 20  years  of  unbroken  progress  and 
accomplishment.  Today,  they  can  look 
forward  to  a  future  filled  with  promise. 

If  one  can  judge  from  the  pa.st,  they 
will  make  this  day  an  occasion  for  reded- 
icating  themselves  to  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  that  they  set  for  themselves 
in  1946.  In  1946.  these  goals  seemed  far 
distant,  for  the  ugly  scars  of  war  and 
fascism  were  everywhere  apparent.  To- 
day, these  goals  seem  within  reach. 
The  scars  are  gone.  Political  institu- 
tions have  shown  remarkable  stability 
while  being  subjected  to  severe  pressures. 
A  modem  industrial  economy  has  taken 
firm  root.  The  benefits  of  economic  and 
social  progress  are  being  shared  with  the 
less  prhileged  south.  Foreign  ti'ade  is 
floui'ishing  as  Italian  goods  displaying 
the  traditional  artistry  and  skill  of  the 
Italians  reach  markets  in  all  corners  of 
the  world.  Firm  ties  have  been  estab- 
lished with  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
world.  Responsible  Italian  statesmen 
pive  their  constant  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  the  further  consolidation  of  these 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
tire  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
Italian  people,  to  ofTer  thctn  my  con- 
gratulations for  their  achievements 
since  1946.  and  to  express  mj*-  firm  con- 
viction that  in  the  future  their  record 
will  ©utshine  even  the  glorious  record  of 
the  past  19  years. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Spcaktr.  to  those 
of  u^  in  democratic  nations,  the  signifi- 
cance of  free  elections  is  paramount.  We 
undelstand  their  imperativeness  and  the 
degree  of  their  impact  upon  a  people. 
When  the  people  of  Italy  held  their  first 
po-stwar  free  elections  19  years  ago — 
following  years  of  terror  under  a  totali- 
tariart  regime — they  elected  to  become  a 
republic  and  to  embark  on  a  long  and 
proud  road  back  to  freedom  and  liberty. 

In  less  than  two  decades  the  people  of 
Italy  have  effected  an  amazin^z  and  re- 
markable recovery.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  stable  constitutional  democracy, 
v.hile  simultaneously  increasing  indus- 
trialization and  full  national  develop- 
ment. Besides  advancing  at  home. 
Italy  has  participated  in  the  forging 
of  new  alliances  with  both  other  Euro- 
pean nr.tionr,  and  the  United  States  in 
order  that  the  holocaust  of  World  War 
n  never  be  repeated.  She  Is  aware  of 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  cooper- 
ation and  of  the  need  of  mutual  action  in 
today's  tense  world.  We  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  another  people  as  diU- 


gently  committed  to  the  cause  of  world 
progress  as  the  Italians. 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
with  as  rich  a  heritage  as  Italy  owns. 
For  centuries,  she  was  the  font  of  art, 
music,  and  culture  for  much  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere.  Today  the  land  of  the 
Renaissance  is  beginning  a  new  renais- 
sance of  her  own — a  rebirth  of  spirit,  of 
progress,  and  of  dedication  to  the  future. 
We  take  pride  in  saluting  Italy  on  her 
19th  year  of  independence. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  19  years 
ago  today,  the  Italian  people,  suffering 
from  the  ravaging  effects  of  World  War 
II.  and  threatened  by  a  large,  well- 
organized  Communist  Party,  voted  to  es- 
tablish a  Republic,  whose  guiding  princi- 
ples were  and  are  consistent  with  the 
ideologies  of  the  other  western  democra- 
cies. It  is  a  measure  of  the  det-ermina- 
tion  and  vitahty  of  the  Italian  people 
that  they  sought  to  found  solid  democra- 
tic institutions  at  home  as  well  as  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement  toward  a 
strong,  democratic,  and  united  Europe. 

Sucli  a  task  was  not  easy.  Existing 
conditions  in  Italy  after  the  war  could 
have  resulted  in  chaos  and  economic  col- 
lapse. But  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of 
the  valiant  Italian  people  did  not  waver, 
and  in  the  relatively  short  period  of 
20  years  Italy  has  become  a  full  partner 
in  the  activities  of  the  free  world. 

Italy's  life  since  World  War  II  has  been 
a  dvmamic  one.  She  has  continually  ex- 
panded her  industrial  development,  and 
one  of  Europe's  leading  industrial  areas 
is  located  in  northern  Italy.  Dogged  ef- 
forts and  ingenuity  are  bringing  about 
important  changes  in  the  once  underde- 
veloped regions  of  southern  Italy.  Un- 
employment, one  of  Italy's  most  severe 
problems  in  past  years,  is  gradually  being 
reduced  to  manageable  proportions. 
Moreover.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
Italy's  remarkable  progress  is  only  one 
indication  of  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  these  freedom-loving  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  sending  greet- 
ings and  warm  wishes  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple on  the  occasion  of  the  19th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  their  fine 
Republic. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  19  years 
ago  on  June  2.  194G.  the  Italians  held 
their  first  elections  following  World  War 
II.  On  that  day  they  chose  to  become 
a  Republic:  on  that  day  they  took  their 
first  formal  step  following  an  unhappy 
l^eriod  in  their  history  toward  becoming. 
the  proud,  prosperous,  and  stable  nation 
that  we  know  today.  When  we  look  at 
t!ie  record  of  the  Italian  Republic  we 
cannot  help  but  be  filled  with  admiration. 
Within  the  short  period  of  19  years,  a 
progressive  constitution  has  been  pro- 
mulgated, democratic  institutions  have 
taken  firm  root,  unemployment  has  been 
reduced  to  minimum  levels,  a  modern 
industry  second  to  none  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  underdeveloped  South  has 
been  brought  within  reaching  distance  of 
prosperity. 

But  Italians  have  not  limited  their 
sights  to  challenties  within  their  own 
borders.  They  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  fate  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  fate  of  the  Atlantic  world.    They 


have  joined  with  other  European  nations 
in  the  building  of  a  strong  and  united 
Europe.  They  have  joined  v\itli  the 
Unl^d  States  in  an  alliance  aimed  at 
preserving  that  civilization  to  which  they 
have  contributed  in  such  large  measure. 
And  in  recent  years,  they  have  turned 
their  sights  in  still  another  direction. 
Even  with  pressing  economic  problems  at 
home,  they  have  undertaken  a  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

There  are  special  bonds  of  alTeciion  be- 
t  .veen  Americans  and  the  people  of  Italy. 
More  than  5  million  Americans  proudly 
claim  Italy  as  their  land  of  origin. 
American  soldiers  fought  along  with 
Italian  soldiers  to  protect  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy  during  World  War  I  and  to 
help  restore  freedom  to  Italy  during 
World  War  II.  Although  the  so-called 
Italian  miracle  must  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  hard  work  and  the  determination 
of  the  Italian  people,  Americans  are 
proud  that  Marshall  plan  aid  played  a 
part  in  spurring  the  development  of  the 
Italian  economy.  Today,  more  tlian  one- 
half  of  the  foreign  firms  investing  in  the 
south  of  Italy  are  American  firms.  Thus 
Americans  continue  to  play  a  role  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Italian  economy. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
visit  Italy  each  year.  There  they  can  ob- 
serve the  spectacular  achievements  of 
It^y  since  World  War  II.  There  they 
can  also  contemplate  the  civilization  of 
ancient  Rome  and  the  glories  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  They  become 
vividly  aware  of  the  fact  that  Italians 
have  played  a  large  part  in  the  shaping  of 
the  culture  that  Americans  have  in- 
herited. They  carry  home  with  them  the 
lasting  impression  that  Itahans  are  gen- 
uinely delighted  to  receive  visitors  from 
other  lands  and  that  they  spare  no  efforts 
to  make  them  feel  welcome. 

Recently,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  visit 
from  Premier  Moro  and  Foreign  Minister 
Fanfani.  The  visit  was  widely  described 
as  uneventful,  there  being  no  great 
issues  to  thrash  out  and  no  wide  diver- 
gences of  viewpoint.  The  significance  of 
the  visit  lies  in  this  vei-y  absence  of  con- 
troversy. Italians  and  Americans  found 
that  the  ties  between  their  two  nations 
were  as  firm  as  ever.  They  found  that 
they  were  preoccupied  by  similar  domes- 
tic problems — notably  that  of  eliminat- 
ing pockets  of  poverty  in  their  two  na- 
tions. They  found  that  they  agreed  sub- 
stantially on  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  to  stand  firm  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Italy  as 
they  observe  the  19th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  Republic.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  years  to  come,  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations  will  continue  to  be 
marked  by  the  affection  and  mutual  re- 
spect and  confidence  that  have  marked 
these  relations  in  the  pa^t. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  appropriate  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Italy  for  their  amazing  ac- 
complishments since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  for  their  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  European  unity  and  of  At- 
lantic solidarity.    Nineteen  years  ago.  on 
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Jane  2.  19-13,  the  Italiaiis  held  their  first 
clcctijiis  foilowLig  World  War  II  and 
rojccled  an  unhappy  pasi  to  set  out  on  a 
new  course.  The  tasks  at  hand  were 
cnanujus.  Fascism  and  war  had  brought 
lavgc-scalo  dcc-truction  to  the  country. 
Larce  pjrtions  of  the  population  suffered 
T'cm  ccvere  shDrta-es  of  food  and  cloth- 
iui^.  The:e  was  almost  a  complete 
absence  of  co-isumcr  goids.  The  cur- 
rc.icy  was  weak.  A  larce  and  wcll- 
orc^ani:;od  Comm-mist  Fartv  po.^^cd  an 
ominous  threat  to  newly  "  established 
dcmocrctic  institutions. 

These  conditions  could  liavc  led  to 
d-spair  and  chics.  That  they  did  not  is 
a  measure  of  the  spirit,  the  vitality,  and 
th.c  dctcimination  cf  the  Italian  people, 
la  t'ie  relraively  shDrt  period  of  20  years, 
prewar  industries  not  only  have  been  re- 
built, but  also  expanded  and  nioderni.:cd. 
Na.th.crn  Italy  has  become  one  of  the 
leadiiig  industrial  centers  of  Europe. 
Persistent  exports  are  transforming  the 
cnce  underdeveloped  region  of  southern 
Italy.  New  sources  of  energy  have  been 
exploited  to  ccmcensate  for  Italy's  lack 
of  raw  materials.  Unemployment  has 
been  reduced  to  manageable  levels. 
Measures  to  protect  the  currency  have 
proved  eflcctive.  Foreign  trade  has 
scared  while  the  foundations  for  main- 
taining a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
have  been  laid.  The  Communist  Party, 
while  still  uncomfortably  large,  has  been 
effectivel:,- excluded  from  power.  Demo- 
c-atic  instjtutions  have  taken  firm  root. 
Italian  leaders  have  consistently  pro- 
moted the  movement  towai'd  European 
unity.  They  have  made  the  Atlantic 
alliance  a  cornerstone  of  their  forei'm 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  there  can 
be  no  dissenting  voice  when  I  express  my 
esteem  for  the  Italian  pcDple  and  my  ad- 
miration for  their  achievements.  I  am 
suie  that  my  fellow  Americans  would 
wish  to  join  with  me  in  sending  them 
greetings  on  the  occasion  of  the  19th 
anniversai-y  of  the  founding  of  their 
Republic. 

Mr..  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  ob- 
served by  the  Italian  people  as  the  anni- 
versary of  their  Republic,  for  June  2  is 
the  anniversary  of  a  1946  referendum  in 
v.hich  the  people  of  Italy  voted  for  a 
republic  rather  than  a  monarchy. 

The  strides  of  the  Italian  Republic 
since  that  date  have  been  great.  From 
the  Trentino  to  Calabria,  from  Sicily  to 
t'ne  Alps,  Italy  is  humming  with  progress 
and  alive  v.-ith  pride  in  her  achievements. 
The  Republic  has  proven  itself,  and 
proven  the  decision  made  on  that  remote 
postwar  June  day.  Italy  has  carved  out 
a  viable  political  and  economic  place  in 
the  new  Europe  and  the  New  World. 

The  Republic  has  not  proved  itself 
v.iihout  pain.  Democracy  lias  not  al- 
ways been  the  easy  v.-ay  when  predicated 
en  the  shifting  sands  of  coalition  gov- 
ernment. Nor  is  the  economic  picture  of 
Italy  wholly  ro.sy.  There  is  still  grinding 
poverty  in  the  Itahan  south,  just  as  in 
our  American  South.  But  just  as  I  have 
.faith  in  America's  future,  I  have  faith 
in  Italy's.  Our  two  great  Republics, 
united  in  friendship — past,  present,  and 
future— have  only  begun  to  realize  their 
place  in  the  sun. 


Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  exciting  countries  to  watch 
in  the  world  today  is  Italy.  Only  a  few 
short  months  ago  the  prophets  of  doom 
v.cre  at  work.  T'ncy  were  saying  that 
the  Italian  miracle  had  come  to  an  end, 
that  governmental  instability  was  grow- 
ing, that  the  Communist  Party  was  se- 
curing new  bases  of  power,  tJuU  the  in- 
clusion of  Socialists  in  the  government 
v.su'd  lead  to  a  v.cakening  of  Italy's 
alliance  ties,  and  that  some  Italians  were 
intcvrstcd  in  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Be  Gaulle.  They  were  jalso  saying 
that  development  efforts  wefc  Hagging, 
that  induLtty  was  ovcrextoudfd,  that  un- 
employment was  sure  to  gl-d\v  by  leaps 
arid  bounds,  an.d  that  balailcc  of  pay- 
in:  iits  difficulties  could  only  v.-orsen. 

True,  in  the  last  few  ycar$.  Italy  has 
experienced  innalion  foflo-.ed  by  rcccs- 
son  anrl  there  have  ber  n  moaients  when 
it  has  been  difficult  to  foini  a  govern- 
ment. But  if  we  look  at  Ital)'  today,  we 
can  readily  conclude  that  the  prophets 
have  been  confounded.  The  Communist 
Par.y  Icadcr.ship  is  divided  and  it  has 
been  losing  its  traditional  h'^Id  in  many 
localities.  Vigorous  measures  to  combat 
first  inflation  and  then  recession  have 
brought  encouraging  re.'^ults.  A  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  has  been  re- 
stored and  shows  every  sign  of  lastinsr. 
Italy  has  a  new  President,  a  Premier,  and 
a  Foreign  Minister  who  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  cauccs  of  Wcstca-n  Europe- 
an integration  and  Atlantic  unity  and 
who  arc  working  hard  to  comfcat  the  dis- 
ruptive influence  of  Dc  Gaulle.  Indus- 
try is  beginning  to  hum  again  after  the 
briefest  of  pauses.  Unemployment  is 
giving  ground.  New  and  ambitious 
plans  have  been  drav.-n  up  to  continue 
and  expand  development  cfxorts  in  the 
south. 

Indeed,  nothing  shows  better  the  con- 
tinuing determination  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple to  adhere  to  the  goals  they  set  for 
themselves  20  years  ago  than  their  con- 
cern with  conditions  in  the  south  of  their 
country — the  so-called  M-zzociorno.  In 
the  past  15  years,  more  than  a  m-llion 
acres  of  underutilized  land  have  been 
redistributed  in  this  region.  Land  rec- 
lamation has  proceeded  .spaoe.  Irriga- 
tion systems  have  been  developed. 
Roads,  bridges,  and  dams  have  been  con- 
structed. Electricity  has  been  brought 
to  rural  communities.  State  industry, 
private  industry,  and  foreign  industry 
have  been  encouraged  to  establish  plants 
in  the  region.  New  technical  schools  and 
education  and  training  programs  have 
begun  to  provide  skilled  labor  for  new 
industries. 

There  are  still  great  dispferities  be- 
tween north  and  south,  but  these  are 
being  rapidly  overcome.  In  the  last  10 
years  alone,  per  capita  income  in  the 
south  has  doubled.  Currently,  the  Ital- 
ian Government  is  preparing  a  bill  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Cassa  per  il  Me^?.o- 
giorno — the  fund  that  finances  develop- 
ment in  the  south — for  another  1.5  years. 
In  the  next  5  years  alone,  the  amount 
that  will  be  spent  in  the  south  will  be 
double  the  amount  spent  in  the  last  5 
years.  Inten.sive  efforts  will  be  made  to 
increase  tourist  facilities,  to  encourage 
agriculture  in  irrigated  zones,  and  to  spur 
the  further  development  of  industry  in 
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the  industrial  triangle  of  Bari.  Brindisi, 
and  Taranto. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look  at 
Italy  today,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country 
arc  v.cll-foundcd  and  that  the  economy 
is  basically  strong.  The  vitality  of  the 
jjcople  is  as  evident  as  ever.  Their  con- 
f::!'  nco  in  the  future  of  their  country  is 
ur.dimini.3hed.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
IDih  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  send 
prcetin"s  to  ?  pcopb  who  are  profoundly 
devoted  to  democratic  institutions,  to 
economic  and  social  progress  and  to  the 
cause  of  We.-tern  unity. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
mianimous  cjn.scnt  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  body  of  tiie 
Record  following  the  special  order  by 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  II\h-. 
RoDiN-o]  on  the  subject  of  the  Italian 
Republic. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


-PART 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
LXXXIV 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Air.  Speaker.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recopd  and  include  extraneous  m.attcr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  the  war  on  pov- 
erty in  the  Puerto  Rican  community  in 
New  York. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
'•New  York  City  in  Crisis"  and  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Aoril 
10,  1965. 

The  article  follows : 

New   Yonic   City   in   Crisis— Pukrto   Ricau 
Pan.\cea:   New  Study 

(By  Alfonso  N.irvaez) 

New  York  City's  war  on  poverty  In  tbe 
Puerto  Rican  community  appeared  yester- 
day to  be  ready  to  take  another  faltering 
Et'-p  forw.Trd. 

Mayor  Wagner  Is  expected  to  anno'.mce 
within  a  week  that  the  city's  antipovcrty 
operations  borrd  has  earmarked  $13,300  f-r  a 
2-month  study  of  slum  conditions  In  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  and  for  the  formu- 
lation cf  plans  to  combat  them. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  .the  city  has  al- 
rc.ndy  rpent  approximately  $79,000  for  a  sim- 
ilar  study   and   plan. 

Recipients  of  the  S13  300  will  be  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  development  project,  a  C5- 
man  citywide  board  of  community  lc.~dcrs. 

Last  month  the  board  was  split  with  in- 
ternal di.sEcnhicjn  and  22  members  rcrif^iicd. 
Mo.'st  of  tho'c  who  resigned  wore  members  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  a  nonprofit  Icadcr- 
shij)  development  organization,  which  had 
conceived  the  Idea  for  the  citywide  bonrd 
as  part  of  a  $12.5  million  e.gorl  to  combat 
the  cfTects  of  poverty  In  the  Puerto  Rican 
community. 

The  board  was  to  be  part  of  an  ll-pron:rrd 
atteick  on  poverty,  plans  for  which  were  sub- 


mitted to  the  city  in  October  1964.  The 
plans  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  3-month 
study  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Forum  for  which 
the  "city  spent  $49,000.  This  was  followed 
by  a  SlO.eXK)  a  month  grant  by  the  city  for 
n  hfilding  operation  wliile  the  city  took  3 
months  to  make  up  it^  mina  on  the  pro- 
pntais. 

finally  last  month  Mayor  Wagner  an- 
iTK^unccd  that  3  of  the  11  prr.po.sals  would  be 
supported  by  the  city  and  he  a:skcd  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  $437,000  to  implement 
them.  Tlic  city  would  then  add  an  addi- 
tional $48,000  for  the  three  projects. 

Dr.  Francisco  Trilla.  chairman  of  the 
forum,  although  disappointed  t'lat  the  city 
chose  only  three  of  the  proposals,  .said  that 
he  had  been  told  by  the  antipoverty  board 
that  the  city  would  not  fund  any  more  com- 
munity-wide programs,  such  as  Har-Yoti- 
ACT  or  Mobilization  for  Youth. 

Meanwhile,  the  community  development 
project  bo:'.rd  rcorganii:ed  itself,  elected  the 
Reverend  Reuben  Dario  Colon  as  president, 
smd  asked  the  city  for  funds. 

The  proposed  2-month,  $13,300  .'tudy  was 
the  city's  an.swcr.  The  group  was  told  to 
come  back  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year- 
May  31 — with  a  program  that  would  be 
funded  by  the  city. 

The  proposed  program  would  deal  with 
joommunity-action-type  activities  and  would 
|be  designed  to  stimulate  a  commitment  from 
local  gras'vroots  groups  to  take  an  active  part 
10  the  v.ar  on  poverty. 

It  is  expected  that  the  protrrani  resulting 
Ifrom  the  2-moiith  study  will  be  a  re:haping 
Dt  some  of  the  eight  j3roposa!s  originally  sub- 
hitt^d  in  the  forum  document,  but  which 
Were  not  accepted  by  the  city. 
,  The  mm  slated  t-o  head  the  Etudy  is 
Mantiel  Dia^,  director  of  Community  -Ac- 
tivities for  MobiUzation  for  Youth,  who  took 
f.n  active  part  in  formulating  the  original 
forum  doctunent.  He  is  negotiating  a  leave 
of  .-^ibsence  from  MFY  and  hojies  to  begin  the 
Etudy  within  a  week  or  two — as  soon  as  the 
mayor  m.'kes  the  announcement  rnd  the 
money  is  ajjpropriated. 

Mr.  Diaz  said  that  most  of  tlie  money  ear- 
m.trked  for  the  study  would  be  spent  for 
cojisultants  and  further  research  into  com- 
munity problems. 

'  "I  know  that  m:iny  of  the  proposals  in  the 
Original  document  were  not  approved  by  the 
1:ity."  he  .«aid,  "but  at  this  point  they  have 
pjked  for  a  viable  pro£;ram.  I  hojie  to  put 
Ithe  proposals  into  a  form  acceptable  to  them. 
jTlie  six  or  seven  separate  programs  that  they 
finally  accept  will  strengthen  the  tot.al  orga- 
nizationrd  fabric  of  the  community  and  will 
have  a  big  effect  on  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity." 

The  forum's  chairman,  Dr.  Trilla.  said  that 
the  various  itspcct^  of  the  proposal  originally 
|SUbmitted  by  them  would  help  the  Puerto 
,Rican  community. 

"I  thought  they  were  good  when  we  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  city."  he  said,  "But  they 
didn't  want  a  total  clTort.  I  hope  the  new 
[project  board  can  put  them  into  a  form  ac- 
ceptable by  the  city  and  that  they  get  the 
program  underway." 

!  Meanwhile,  the  city  has  made  no  nn- 
hounccment  of  the  proposed  study.  A 
spokesman  at  the  antipoverty  board  said  that 
the  study  would  be  made  but  that  no  details 
of  the  expenditure  would  be  made  available 
until  an  announcement  is  made  by  the 
niayor.  He  said  that  this  wotild  come  within 
a  week  or  two. 


KEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
'  LXXXV 

,  Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Cri.sis"  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

This  article  concerns  the  loss  of  fac- 
tory jobs  in  New  York  and  appeared  in 
the  Tribune  on  April  11.  1965. 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis — Plight  of  Citv 

Factosik.s:  Why  Arl  Thi:y  Moving  On? 
(By  Barrett   McGurni 

"I  have  been  reading  your  articles  on  New 
York  City  in  crisis. 

"The  wTiter  would  like  to  know  where  the 
factories  axe  moving  as  we  would  like  to 
move  along  witli  them." 

This  is  from  a  letter  the  Herald  Tribune 
received  after  turning  the  siK>tiight  on  one 
of  the  roots  of  New  York's  troubles;  the  loss 
in  only  6  years  of  81.000  factory  jobs- the 
very  kind  cf  employment  most  needed  by  the 
leafet  privileged,  least  prepared  and  poten- 
Ti:'.lly  niost  disorderly  and  burdensome  parts 
of  the  city's  population. 

The  articles  intended,  of  course,  to  point 
up  the  difficulty  and  suggest  possible  solu- 
tions, not  to  aggravate  the  problem.  But  this 
is  the  way  Manuel  Hochberg.  of  the  Regal 
Metal  Products  Corp..  of  848  Stanley  .'Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  reacted.  He  makes  parts  fcr  auto- 
mobiles, electrical  equipiriCnt  and  a  wide 
range  of  hardw  are.    He  wrote : 

"The  only  thing  a  btisiness  can  look  for- 
ward to  in  New  York  City  is  additional  taxes 
every  year,  put  on  by  the  city. 

"We  hired  three  people  oflT  relief  one  day. 
The  longest  one  worked  8  hours.  The  other 
two  quit  before  the  day  was  over.  We  also 
hired  three  boys  on  the  school  employment 
program,  where  they  go  to  school  half  day 
and  can  work  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to 
get  a  high  scnoo!  diploma.  The  longest 
one  worked  2  weeks." 

"IMPOSSIBLE" 

Thousands  of  local  industrial  develop- 
ment corporations  in  New  Jersey,  on  Long 
Island,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  across  the  country 
(notably  in  the  South  i  would  like  to  get  in 
t.ouch  with  Mr.  Hochberg,  but  most  of  his 
clients  are  within  a  400-  to  500-m.ile  radius 
from  New  York  City,  so  his  general  area  still 
af.racts  him. 

The  Mantiel  Hochbergs  of  New  York  City 
are  legion.  To  find  an  answer  for  them.  14 
of  the  city's  foremost  businessmen  (presi- 
dents or  board  chairmen  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co..  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
of  New  York,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others) 
are  now  conversing  behind  closed  doors  try- 
ing to  determine  how  the  city's  commercial 
leadership  can  persuade  Manuel  Hochberg 
and  others  like  him  that  New  York  is  still 
the  best  place. 

TIMID  STEPS 

Something  can  be  done,  and  the  city's  de- 
p.rtment  of  commerce  and  industrial  devel- 
opment, in  a  small  way.  has  begun  to  meet 
at  least  a  few  of  the  demands  of  men  like 
Manuel  Hochberg.  Th.e  city's  first  timid 
steps  may  suggest  a  road  for  the  committee 
of  14  to  follow.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
things  the  cominerce  and  industrial  devel- 
opment department,  headed  by  ex-btisiness- 
man  Louis  Boido.  formerly  of  Gimbels.  so 
far  has  accomplished: 

The  case  of  the  East  91st  Street  laundries 
found  the  efforts  of  one  city  department,  the 
New  York  Hotising  Authority,  colliding  with 
those  of  another.  Mr.  Broido's  indtistrial  de- 
velopment section. 


The  Housing  Authority  decided  to  expand 
the  Stanley  Isaacs  low-cost  housing  develop- 
ment, which  occupies  two  blocks  north  of 
93d  Street,  between  First  Avenue  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Drive. 

Men  like  Larry  Semega,  at  413  East  92d 
Street,  protested.  Mr.  Semega  is  co-partner 
in  a  garage  which  pays  $835  a  month  in  taxes 
and  rent. 

"Answer  me  this,"  he  challenged.  "What 
sense  does  it  make  to  take  away  a  business 
like  mine  which  pays  all  this  and  replace 
iwwith  subsidized  housing?" 

'In  another  case  in  Flushing,  Queens,  Mr. 
Bj-oido  managed  to  angel  another  save-the- 
work  operation. 

In  that  case,  the  Eutectic  Welding  Corp. 
asked  to  buy  up  a  small  section  of  city  road- 
way In  order  to  reach  a  siding  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.    The  gist  of  Its  story  was: 

"We  can  add  150  employees  if  you  say 
'Yes.'  If  you  say  'No'  we  must  pull  out. 
Nassau  County,  across  the  line,  has  Invited 
us  and  we'll  go.  That  will  wipe  out,  as  far 
as  New  York  City  is  concerned,  our  present 
350  Jobs," 

Neighbors,  as  is  often  their  wont,  told  Eu- 
tectic it  could  clear  out.  They  said  their 
children  enjoyed  playing  ball  in  the  street 
in  question  and,  anyway,  fire  engines  needed 
it  in  case  of  trouble.  Borotigh  President 
Mario  J.  Cariello  weighed  it  all  and  sided 
with  the  neighbors.  Commissioner  Broido 
examined  the  site  and  found  "four  other 
ways  fire  engines  can  get  there."  Eutectic 
has  the  green  light  and  is  staying. 

Commissioner  Broido  hopes  the  committee 
of  14  will  join  forces  with  him. 


SPUDS  SOAR  INTO  STRATOSPHERE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  meteoric  rise  in  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes is  a  national  scandal.  These 
prices,  zooming  upward,  rival  the  rockets 
^lat  are  currently  being  released  from 
Qie  launching  pads  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Certainly  there  is  no  rational  reason 
why  the  customary  methods  of  distribu- 
tion cannot  be  adjusted  to  provide  this 
food  staple  at  a  normal  and  reasonable 
price. 

This  price  rise  with  its  injury  to  the 
pocketbook  of  the  average  consumer  cer- 
tainly comes  at  an  inappropriate  time, 
since  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
currently  considering  the  authorization 
bijll  for  farm  legislation. 

I  deprecate  this  squeeze  of  the  con- 
.sumer  and  have  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  an  explanation 
of  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  potatoes 
afid  I  can  assure  him  and  this  House  that 
my  sentiments  are  shared  by  many  of  the 
Members  and  by  millions  of  consumers 
throughout  the  country. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD'S  lOOTH 

MEETING 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bol.and]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectioia  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27.  1965,  the  National  Science  Board  of 
tl:e  National  Science  Foundation  con- 
vened its  lOOth  meeting  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Foundation  by  the  act 
of  May  10.  1Q50.  I  want  to  take  note 
of  this  occasion  and  to  pay  a  few  words 
of  sincere  tribute  to  the  outstandins  con- 
tributions which  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  have  made  to  the 
furtherance  of  basic  research  activities 
and  education  in  all  the  major  fields  of 
science.  These  contributions  have  had 
an  important  part  in  enabling  the 
United  States  to  maintain  and  strength- 
en the  leading  position  which  it  assumed 
as  the  result  of  the  successful  utilization 
of  scientific  talent  during  World  War  II. 

The  widespread  desire  to  establish  a 
peacetime  organization  v.-hose  responsi- 
bility would  be  the  advancement  of 
American  science  led,  after  several  years 
of  intensive  discussion,  to  the  1950  legis- 
lation, cited  above,  which  set  up  the  Na- 
fional  Science  Foundation.  Broadly 
stated,  mission  of  the  Foundation  is  "to 
pi-omote  the  progress  of  science:  to  ad- 
vance the  national  health,  prosperity, 
and  welfare;  to  secure  the  national  de- 
fense." The  principal  ways  in  which 
the  Foundation  discharges  this  mission 
include:  First,  the  support  of  basic  re- 
search in  the  physical  sciences,  engi- 
neering, mathematical,  biological,  med- 
ical, and  social  sciences;  and  second,  the 
support  of  education  in  the  sciences. 
The  latter  task  is  accomplished  through 
a  variety  of  programs,  including  the 
av.-arding  of  fellowships  and  trainceships 
to  deserving  students,  the  improvement 
of  scientific  instruction  and  curriculums 
at  all  levels,  and  the  funding  of  special- 
ized facilities  and  national  research  cen- 
ters in  order  to  meet  the  contemporary 
sophisticated  equipment  needs  of  schol- 
ars. The  recently  established  science 
development  program  aids  selected  po- 
tentially first-rate  institutions  to  develop 
their  capabilities  and  thus  increase  and 
geographically  distribute  the  number  of 
centers  of  excellence. 

The  enabling  act  of  the  Foundation 
also  directs  it  to  foster  the  interchange 
of  scientific  information  among  scientists 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  maintain  a  register  and  provide 
a  central  clearinghouse  of  information 
concerning  all  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
develop    studies    related   to   planning   of 

science  policy.   This  is  indeed  an  impres- 
sive list  of  duties. 

Lest  there  be  misunderstanding,  I 
must  point  out  that  the  Foundation  is 
only  1  of  more  than  40  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  science.  However,  the 
research  and  development  programs  of 
these  other  departments  and  agencies 
are  oriented  to  some  extent  to  their  ex- 
plicit missions,  such  as  military  security, 
agriculture,  aviation,  medicine,  meteor- 
ology, et  cetera,  whereas  that  of  the 
Foundation  is  uniquely  directed  to  spon- 
soring scientific  activity  without  regard 


for  immediate  application,  and  to  fos- 
tering development  of  the  total  research 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  short  space  of  15  years  the 
Foundation  has  grown  from  an  agency 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars,  with  less  than 
a  dozen  employees,  to  an  organization 
whose  latest  budget  was  $530  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  with  an  estimated 
total  of  1.000  permanent  positions. 

The  National  Science  Board  has  had 
an  important  role  in  the  formulation, 
execution,  and  review  of  Foundation 
activities  from  the  bcginmng.  It  is 
composed  of  24  members  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
6-year  terms.  Many  members  have 
served  for  more  than  one  term.  To  be 
eligible  for  appointment,  a  person  must 
be  eminent  in  the  fields  of  the  basic 
sciences,  medical  science,  engineering, 
agriculture,  education  or  public  affairs, 
and  this  established  record  of  distin- 
guished service  is  the  sole  basis  of  selec- 
tion of  members.  Tlie  Bjard  meets 
several  times  a  year,  usually  for  about 
2'2  days  for  each  meeting.  Cons.dering 
that  the  members  all  have  oliier  impor- 
tant resix)nsibilities,  the  time  devoted 
to  these  meetings  represents  a  substan- 
tial contribution  of  effort.  Members 
receive  only  a  nominal  fee  for  each  day 
of  meeting  plus  expenses. 

As  the  policymakin  J  body  of  the  Foun- 
dation, the  Board  occupies  a  position  of 
vital  importance.  During  the  recent 
hearings  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees  on  the  fiscal  year 
196G  budget,  Board  Chairman  Eric  Walk- 
er commented  br-iefly  on  the  Feundation's 
mission  and  on  the  role  of  the  Board. 
After  reviewing  the  broad  mandate  of  the 
Foundation,  he  outlined  the  part  it  had 
played  not  only  in  developing  a  variety 
of  programs  aimed  at  promoting  sci- 
entific activity  throughout  the  Nation, 
but  also  in  the  larger  and  perhaps  more 
important  role  in  attemptin^r  to  coordi- 
nate these  activities  so  as  to  achieve  a 
balance  among  them  that  would  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

Dr.  Walker  said  that  the  Foundation 
has  tried  to  watch  over  the  development 
of  all  aspects  of  scientific  endeavor  and 
within  the  limits  of  its  responsibilities  to 
channel  Government  support  for  these 
activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  scien- 
tific community,  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  the  broad  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  Nation.  Bummariz- 
ing,  he  said,  "Thus,  in  can-yins  out  its 
responsibilities,  the  Foundation  must  not 
only  make  decisions  that  involve  tlie 
merits  of  individual  proposals,  but  must 

evaluate  requests  for  its  support  in  terms 
of  broad  goals  and  policies."  And  in  di- 
rect reference  to  the  Board,  he  stated, 
"It  is  in  the  development  of  tliesc  broad 

guidelines  for  the  Foundation's  effort 
that  the  Board  has  been  able  to  contrib- 
ute most  effectively  to  the  operation  of 
the  Foundation." 

The  future  role  of  the  Foundation  may 
well  be  even  more  sisnificant.  This  was 
discussed  by  a  majority  of  the  special  15- 
man  panel  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  a  recent  report,  "Basic  Re- 
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search  and  National  Goals,"  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

Two  major  conclusions  emerged  from 
the  study: 

The  first  Is  tliat  Government  should  recog- 
nize  thfit.  on  the  whole,  icicnce  in  the  United 
States  today  enjoys  preemlntnce,  and  that 
what  is  done  in  the  future  should  be  baced 
en  expanding  and  improving  the  present 
Situation.  •  •  •  The  second  essential 
point  *  •  •  Is  the  belief,  EtP.tcd  either  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  that  the  rcle  of  the 
N.itional  Science  Foundation  during  the  next 
dcrade  should  become  much  greater  than  it 
has  in  the  past,  e.<-pecially  in  the  physical 
sciences.  •  •  *  Two  C3u;se.'=;  for  providing  in- 
crc.iEcd  sui^pcrt  to  the  physical  sciences  are 
open,  and  probably  both  piiculd  be  followed. 
The  first,  recommended  by  several  panelists, 
is  that  mi.=;.^ion-orientcd  agencies,  at  times 
such  as  this  when  budi:;ets  are  rather  station- 
ary, should  devote  a  larger  fraction  of  their 
budgets  to  tjaslc  research.  •  •  •  The  second 
course,  which  by  no  means  excluded  the  first, 
Is  to  make  the  National  Science  Foundation 
a  mtjch  larger  agency  than  it  now  is — ro  larsre 
that  it  can  eventually  become  the  "balance 
wheel"  or  G\cn  the  main  "um.brella"  for  the 
support  of  ba^ic  research — especially  In  the 
physical  .sciences — that  is  too  remote  to  merit 
support  from  the  mission-oriented  agencies. 

During  the  coming  months,  the  role  of 
the  Foundation  and  of  the  Board  will 
come  under  intensive  scrutiny  during  the 
forthcoming  hearings  on  the  Foundation 
which  have  been  announced  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Whether  a 
decision  will  be  made  to  vastly  increase 
the  scope  of  the  Foundation  or  whether 
the  steady  growth  v,-ill  be  the  pattern  of 
operation,  the  role  of  the  National 
Science  Board  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
continuing  significance  both  to  the 
scientific  community,  and  to  the  national 
interest.  I  am  proud  to  salute  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Science  Board  in  recognition  of 
their  remarkable  accomplishments  and 
dedicated  senice. 


A  BILL  TO  ASSURE  DEFENDANTS  IN 
FEDERAL  CONDEMNATION  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  RIGHT  TO 
TRIAL  BY  JURY 

Mr.  HENT)EP^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  TMr.  BANDSTR-ii]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  assure  defend- 
ants in  Federal  land  condemnation  cases 
of  the  right  t-o  trial  by  jui-y,  if  they  so 
demand,  on  the  i.s.sue  of  just  compensa- 
tion for  their  property. 

At  present,  defendants  in  such  cases 
do  not  enjoy  this  right.  It  is  denied,  as 
a  right  uniformly  protected  in  all  Fed- 
eral land  condemnation  cases,  by  rule 
71A'h>  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  U.S.  district  courts.  This  rule, 
adopted  in  1951  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
provides  that  a  U.S.  district  court  judge 
may,   at   his   discretion,   assign   a   land 


condemnation  case  to  a  three-member 
commission,  even  if  the  defendant  de- 
sires a  jury  trial.  The  specific  part  of 
rule  71A(h)  to  which  my  bill  would  ap- 
ply reads  as  follows : 

—  Any  party  may  have  a  trial  by  jury  of  the 
Issue  of  Just  compensation  by  filing  a  de- 
mand therefor  within  the  time  allowed  for 
aitswer  or  within  such  further  time  as  the 
court  may  fix.  unless,  the  court  In  it5  dis- 
cretion orders  that,  because  of  the  ch.arac- 
ter,  location,  or  quantity  of  the  property 
to  be  condemned,  or  for  other  reasons  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  the  issue  of  just  com- 
pensation shall  be  determined  by  a  com- 
mistion  of  three  persons  appointed  by  it 
(2811.8.0.  appendix) . 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  rule  should  be 
modified  so  as  to  remove  the  discretionary 
power  of  U.S.  district  court  judges  to 
assigii  land  condemnation  ca.'^es  to  ccm- 
missions,  regardlesfe  of  the  defendant's 
desire  for  a  jury  trial.  If  the  defendant 
wants  the  value  of  his  land  determined 
by  a  jury,  he  should  not  be  overruled  by 
the  court  and  sent  instead  before  a 
court-appointed  commission.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  condemning  the 
defendants  land,  has  already  exercised 
a  certain  amount  of  discretionary  power. 
Such  power  should  not  be  extended  into 
the  courtroom  and  used  to  deny  the  de- 
fendant "s  request  for  a  juiT  trial. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  authority,  under  statutes  based 
on  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  to  ccn- 
demn  private  land  for  public  use.  This 
is  a  necessary  power,  perhaps  more  essen- 
tial in  our  complex  society  of  today  than 
ever  before.  Without  it,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  build  highways,  construct 
dams,  and  proceed  with  the  many  other 
public  works  projects  so  necessary  for  the 
development  of  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  Federal  Government's  power  to  con- 
demn land  when  the  public  interest  re- 
quires it  should  not  in  any  way  be  weak- 
ened, nor  would  it  be  by  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

The  pui-pose  of  this  bill  is  simply  to 
insure  that  the  rights  of  property  owners 
are  given  the  maximum  possible  protec- 
tion in  Federal  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. The  Federal  Government  is  in- 
creasing its  use  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  making  sure  that  those  affected  by  it 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  fairness. 
This  is  important  from  the  practical 
standpoint,  inasmuch  as  the  good  will  of 
property  owners  whose  land  is  con- 
demned is  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
prompt  completion  of  a  public  works 
project.  In  some  cases,  property  owners 
may  want  the  value  of  their  land  deter- 
mined by  a  jury.  Such  a  request  is 
surely  not  unreasonable,  considering  that 

trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  basic  tradi- 
tions of  our  legal  system.  Since  the 
property  owner  is  losing  his  land  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  and  since  the  U.S. 

district  court  is  obliged  to  see  that  he 
receives  just  compensation  for  the  con- 
demned land,  he  should  at  least  enjoy 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  jury  trial  should  not  be  denied  in 
condemnation  cases  unless  there  is  a 
legitimate  and  well-proven  reason  why 
justice  would  better  be  served  through 
the  use  of  another  type  of  tribunal. 


In  two  instances,  the  Congress  has  by 
law  established  special  tribunals  for  Fed- 
eral land  condemnation  proceedings. 
One  instance  is  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  where  the  initial  determina- 
tion of  value  is  made  by  three  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  U.S.  district 
court,  from  a  locahty  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  condemned  land  lies. 
Either  party  may  appeal  the  commis- 
sion's award  to  the  district  couit,  in 
which  case  the  appeal  is  heard  by  three 
district  judges,  unless  the  parties  stip- 
ulate a  lesser  number.  Since  the  TVA.  as 
a  regional  agency,  was  faced  with  the 
task  of  acquiring  a  large  amomit  of  land 
within  a  relatively  small  area,  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  somewhat  unique 
procedure  of  a  three-judge  court  review- 
ing de  novo  the  initial  award  of  the  com- 
mission. This  procedure  was  established 
in  an  effort  to  assure  uniform  condemna- 
tion awards  under  the  unusual  condi- 
tions in  which  the  TVA  must  operate, 
where  disproportionate  awards  among 
neighboring  landowTiers  would  create 
harmful  animosity.  The  other  instance 
of  a  special  tribunal,  created  by  the  Con- 
gress for  condemnation  proceedings,  is 
the  one  employed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Under  this  system,  the  Fed- 
eral court  is  required  in  all  cases  to  order 
the  selection  of  a  jury  of  five,  whose 
members  must  have  the  regular  quali- 
fications of  jurors  and,  in  addition,  must 
be  freeholders  of  the  District  and  not  in 
the  service  of  either  the  District  or  the 
United  States. 

Both  these  special  tribunals  were 
created  by  statute  to  deal  with  land  con- 
demnation cases  tmder  circumstances 
not  normally  encountered  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  The  evidence  is  that  these 
tribunals  have  operated  fairly,  and  they 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  promulgating  rule  71A(h),  took  note 
of  the  statutory  authority  under  which 
these  tribunals  operate  and  specifically 
excluded  them  from  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  rule.  There  is,  however,  no 
specific  statutory  authority  for  the  use 
of  three -member  commissions  in  Federal 
condemnation  cases  arising  under  nor- 
mal circumstances. 

Nonetheless,  these  commissions  were 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  under 
rule  71A(h>,  which  has  a  long,  involved 
and  somewhat  controversial  history.  In 
1934,  the  Congress  enacted  a  law  em- 
powering the  Supreme  Court  to  promul- 
gate general  rules  of  civil  procedure  for 
the  U.S.  district  courts.  Four  years  later, 
the  Supreme  Court,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  law,  adopted  the  Federal 

Rules  for  Civil  Procedure,  But  a  rule 
governing  condemnation  proceedings  was 
not  included  in  1938.  as  there  was  no 
general  demand  for  it.  However,  this 
sentiment  changed  duriiig  World  War  II, 
when  the  large  number  of  Federal  proj- 
ects instituted  at  that  time  revealed  the 
need  for  a  uniform  condemnation  pro- 
cedure among  U.S.  district  courts. 

Therefore,  in  May  1948,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rules  for  Civil  Procedure, 
after  some  4  years  of  study,  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  a  proposed  rule  for 
Federal  condemnation  proceedings.  Rule 
71Aih) ,  as  recommended  in   1948,  pro- 


vided that  except  where  a  special  tri- 
bunal for  condemnation  cases  had  been 
established  by  the  Congress: 

Any  party  may  have  a  trial  by  jtiry  of  the 
Issue  cf  just  compensation  by  filling  a  de- 
mand therefor  within  the  time  allowed  for 
answer  or  within  such  further  time  as  the 
court  may  fix. 

Under  the  proposed  rule,  U.S.  district 
court  judges  were  given  no  power,  discre- 
tionary or  otherwise,  to  assign  condem- 
nation cases  to  a  commission.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  noted  that  the  question 
had  been  raised  as  to  whether  a  com- 
mission might  be  used,  but  concluded: 

Since  In  the  bulk  of  States  a  landowner 
is  entitled  eventually  to  a  jury  trial,  since  the 
jury  is  a  traditional  tribunal  for  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  of  value,  and  since  ex- 
perience with  juries  has  proved  satisfactory 
to  both  government  and  landowner,  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury  is  adopted  as  the  general  rule. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not,  however, 
adopt  rule  71A<h)  as  originally  proposed. 
In  December  1948,  the  Court  held  two 
conferences  on  the  proposed  condemna- 
tion rule,  but  decided  to  return  the  draft 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  "for  further 
consideration."  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee submitted  a  revised  draft  in  March 
1951,  this  time  including,  as  part  of  rule 
71.^<h),  the  provision  for  discretionary 
use  of  court-appointed  commissions. 
The  committee,  in  its  report  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  explained  that  the  change 
was  in  large  part  the  result  of  viev.-s  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  John  Patil  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Virginia,  who  was  favorably  impressed 
with  his  experience  in  trying  condemna- 
tion cases  under  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Aiithority  commission  system.  Judge 
Paul  argued,  the  Advisory  Committee 
noted,  that  if  the  TVA  system  were  to  be 
retained,  as  provided  by  the  rule  pro- 
posed in  1948,  then  commissions  should 
likewise  be  used  for  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings in  other  large  Federal  projects. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee redrafted  the  rule  so  as  to  give 
Federal  judges  the  discretionary  power 
to  employ  the  commission  system.  Re- 
ferring to  the  new  provision,  the  Advisory 
Committee  stated  in  its  report: 

The  rule  as  now  drafted  seems  to  meet 
Judge  Paul's  objections.  In  large  projects 
like  the  TVA  the  court  may  decide  to  use  a 
con^mission.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  in- 
volving only  sites  for  buildings  or  other  small 
areas,  where  use  of  a  jury  is  appropriate,  a 
jury  may  be  chosen. 

The  language  of  the  redrafted  rule, 
however,  did  not  precisely  reflect  the  in- 
tent of  the  Advisory  Committee.  For  rule 
71A(h) ,  as  revised  in  1951,  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  "large  projects,"  where 
the  Court  might  use  a  commission,  and 

the  "great  number  of  cases"  involving 
smaller  projects,  where  a  jury  trial  would 
be  appropriate.  Nor,  apparently,  did  the 
Advisory  Committee  give  any  coiisidera- 

tion  to  the  possibility  that  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  TVA  might  not  ap- 
ply, as  a  general  rule,  to  other  large  Fed- 
eral projects  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

In  any  case,  the  Advisory  Committee's 
proposal  of  March  1951,  was  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  part  of  the  Rules 
for  Civil  Procedure.  It  became  effective 
on  August  1,  1951,  after  the  Chief  Justice 
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had  notified  the  Congress  90  days  earlier, 
as  required  by  law,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  promulgated  the  new  rule. 

Before  it  became  effective,  rule  71A(h') 
met  with  strong  objections  in  the  Con- 
gross.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  out  a  resolution  on 
July  9.  1951.  to  modify  the  rule  so  as  to 
conionn  to  the  original  Advisory  Com- 
mittee proposal  of  1948,  thereby  elimi- 
naiing  the  provision  allowing  the  use  of 
court-appointed  commissions.  This 
modification  was  necessary,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  said,  to  protect 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  The  commit- 
tee's report  stated: 

The  committee  tnkes  note  of  the  fact  that 
iu  approximuitely  41  States  in  the  United 
States  tlie  right  to  trial  by  jury  exists  in 
conclemnatiou  proceedings.  Under  existing 
practice  the  State  law  go\crning  condeinna- 
tion  proceedings  is  lollowed  in  tlie  Federal 
courts.  Accordingly,  if  subsection  (h)  were 
adopted  in  its  ertirety  tiie  basic  right  to 
trial  by  jury  existing  in  all  but  seven  of  our 
States  would  be  abrogated  (S.  Rept.  502, 
82d  Cong,,  1st  sess.,  p.  2). 

The  resolution,  as  recommended  by 
the  Judiciaiy  Committee,  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  11.  However,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  amended 
the  Senate  resolution  so  as  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  condemnation 
rule,  as  promulgated  by  the  Sup':eme 
Court,  until  April  1,  1952.  The  commit- 
tee explained,  in  its  report  of  July  19, 
1951,  that  the  issue  of  jury  trials  and 
the  discretionary  use  of  commi.ssions  "is 
of  such  an  importance  that  it  should  be 
studied  further."  The  amended  resolu- 
tion passed  the  House  on  July  25.  But 
the  Senate  and  the  House  could  not  re- 
solve their  differences,  with  the  result 
that  both  resolutions  died.  Thus  rule 
71A(h)  went  into  effect  without  modifi- 
cation, or  without  receiving  further 
study  by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress,  I  think,  should  take  ac- 
tion this  session  to  modify  rule  71A«hi. 
This  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  is  open  to  valid 
criticism  from  at  least  four  standpoints. 

First,  and  of  most  importance,  it  re- 
stricts the  defendant's  opportunity  for 
trial  by  jury  without  good  cause.  The 
jury,  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Rules 
for  Civil  Procedure  noted  in  its  report 
of  May  1948,  is  "a  traditional  tribunal 
for  the  determination  of  questions  of 
value."  In  some  cases,  such  as  those  in- 
volving complex  corporate  transactions, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  the  issue  to 
a  special  tribimal.  But  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  land  condemnation  cases  is  not 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
juror.  If  a  jury  has  the  competence  to 
hear  medical  evidence  in  physical  injury 
suits,  or  to  weigh  the  testimony  in  a  mur- 
der case  when  a  mans  life  may  be  at 
stake,  it  surely  is  an  adequate  tribunal 
for  detei-mining  the  value  of  a  tract  of 
land.  Furthermore,  trial  by  jury  is  fun- 
damental to  our  legal  tradition.  The 
jury  system  may  contain  imperfections, 
as  do  all  human  institutions;  but  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  If,  under  unusual 
circumstances,  justice  is  better  served  by 
a  specially  constituted  tribunal,  then  of 
course  such  a  tribimal  should  be  em- 
ployed. But  the  success  of  the  TVA  com- 
missions, limited  to  but  one  region  of  the 
Nation,  is  hardly  adequate  grounds  for 


giving  Federal  judges  the  discretionary 
power  to  deny  jury  trials  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings  throughout  all  of  the 
United  States. 

Second,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  promnlt^ating  rule 
71Aih) ,  exceeded  its  statutojy  authority. 
The  law  of  1934,  giving  the  court  the 
power  to  adopt  Rule.'?  of  Ci'/il  Pinccdin-e, 
states : 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  ,=h:.U  hive  the  power 
to  pre-cribc.  by  general  rule.sj  t'ne  forms  of 
proce.-.s,  writ!;,  pleadings  and  'motions,  and 
the  practice  and  procociiue  Of  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  iq  civil  actions. 

Such  rtilcs  shall  not  abridge,  enl.irge  or 
m.odify  any  siibst,;intive  ri^ht  find  shall  pre- 
serve the  right  of  trial  by  jiu-yiaa  at  common 
law  and  as  declared  by  the  :.*entl\  amend- 
ment  to  the   Constitution    (23  U.S,C.  2072). 

Trial  by  jury  is  a  •■.substantive  ri«ht," 
not  a  procedural  matter.  And,  as  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  pointed  out 
in  its  1951  report,  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  in  Federal  condemnation  proceed- 
ings existed  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
States  prior  to  the  adoption  of  rule  71A 
(h).  This  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  general  conformity  statute,  whicii 
was  superseded  by  rule  71A«h  > ,  provided 
that  Federal  condemnation  proceedings 
should  be  governed  by  the  prevailing 
State  lav.-.  The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  for  Civil  Procedure,  in  formulat- 
ing the  original  proposed  rule  in  1948, 
took  note  of  this  situation  and  stated 
in  its  report:  i 

Since  the  general  conforrnity  statute  is 
superseded  by  rule  71.\  •  »  »  and  since  it 
was  believed  that  tlie  rule  to  be  substituted 
should  likewise  give  a  right  to  Jury  trial,  sub- 
di'.ision  (h)  est.tbiislies  tiiat  >nethod  as  the 
general  one  for  determining  tie  Issue  of  just 
compensation. 

Nevertheless,  rule  71Aihi.  as  finally 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  docs 
not  preserve  tlie  right  of  tilal  by  jury  in 
any  of  the  States,  despite  the  statutory 
injunction  that  the  Rules  lor  Civil  Pro- 
cedure shall  not  "abridge"  any  substan- 
tive right. 

Third,  rule  71Aihi,  promulgated  to 
achieve  uniform  procedure,  itself  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  uniformity.  At  the 
outset,  it  provides  for  a  dual  system  of 
trial:  by  jury  or  by  commission,  as  the 
judge  in  his  discretion  may  decide. 
Worse  yet,  because  of  the  vague  wording 
of  the  rule,  the  Federal  courts  have  not 
acted  with  uniformity  in  setting  opart 
those  cases  to  be  tried  by  jury  from  tliose 
assigned  to  commissions.  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rules  for  Civil  Procedure, 
in  its  report  of  March  1951.  drew  the 
distinction  between  large  and  .small  proj- 
ects, suggesting  commissions  for  cases 
arising  under  the  former  and  juries  for 
cases  involving  the  latter.  A  year  later, 
after  tlie  adoption  of  the  rule,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  informed  the  Supreme 
Court  by  letter  that  it  interpreted  rule 
71A(h»  "as  prescribing  trial  by  jury  as 
the  usual  and  customary  procedure"  to 
be  followed,  if  demanded,  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings.  This  interpretation 
was  adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  held  in  March  1952. 
but  it  did  not  substantially  affect  later 
court  decisions.  The  Tenth  Circuii 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  caee  decided  in 
1952,  held  that  only  "extraordinary  cir- 


cumstances" warranted  the  use  of  a  com- 
mission. However,  in  1955,  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  otherwise, 
stating  that  Federal  judges  were  vested 
with  a  "broad  discretion"  in  choosing  be- 
tween a  commission  or  a  jury.  A  study 
of  court  decisions  on  rule  71A(hi,  pub- 
lished in  1963,  concludes: 

Tlic  trend  of  the  cases  Is  away  from  a  ■  irict 
coustrtiction  of  wliat  constitutes  "extrnordi- 
nary"  circumst.inces  and  commissioners  have 
been  appointed  under  a  wide  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  majority  of  jurisdictions 
favor  the  view  that  the  rule  ve-^ts  In  the  trial 
judges  a  broad  discretion  to  appoint  com- 
missioners and  the  appellate  courts  have  been 
extremely  reluctant  to  overturn  the  lower 
courts  exceptional  election  to  refer  the  is- 
sue  of  ju~t  compensation  to  commissioners, 
even  wiiere  the  validity  of  the  reference  was 
of  doi;btful  propriety.  (Nealy,  "Some  His- 
torical ard  Legal  Aspects  of  Rule  71A(ht  iu 
Federal  Condemaiation  Proceedings, "'  23  Fed- 
eral Bar  Journal  45.  p.  59.) 

Had  trial  by  jury  been  prescribed  as 
the  "usual  and  customary  procedure"  in 
the  rule  itself,  rather  than  in  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule,  at  least  some  guid- 
ance would  have  been  available  for  a 
judge's  di.scretion.  But  this  measure  of 
uniformity  is  lacking,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
discretionary  power  to  deny  trial  by  jury 
has  been  expanded  beyond  the  original 
intent  of  the  rule. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  a  commission  ap- 
pointed under  rule  71A<h)  may  not  func- 
tion as  a  pi'oper  legal  tribunal  if  it  is  not 
adequately  supervised  by  the  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  made  this  point  in  a  de- 
cision of  February  24,  1964.  Justice 
Douglas,  who  delivered  the  opinion, 
warned : 

There  is  danger  that  commiisioners,  un- 
like juries,  may  use  tlieir  own  expertise  and 
not  act  as  a  deliberative  body  applying  con- 
stitutional standards.  A  jury,  until  it  re- 
tires, sits  under  the  direct  supervision  of  tlie 
judge,  who  rules  on  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, who  sees  tliat  witnesses  are  properly 
qualified  as  experts,  and  who  polices  the  en- 
tire hearing,  keeping  it  within  botmds.  ♦  •  • 
The  judge  who  uses  commissioners,  however, 
establishes  a  tribunal  that  may  become  free- 
wheeling, taking  the  law  from  itself,  unless 
subject  to  close  supervision.  (U.S  v.  Merz, 
376  U.S.  192,  197), 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing 
how  often  commissions  have  operated  as 
freewheeling  tribunals.  But  if  the  dan- 
ger exists,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  it 
does,  then  it  is  a  very  serious  risk.  For 
it  would  be  grossly  unjust  if  a  defendant, 
seeking  only  fair  payment  for  his  land, 
were  sent  by  the  discretionary  power  of  a 
judge  before  a  commission  governed  by 
discretionary  procedure. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  1964  de- 
cision, did  not  deal  with  any  questions 
concerning  the  right  to  jury  trial  not- 
withstanding rule  71A(h),  and  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  await  the  possibility 
that  the  Court  will  declare  its  own  rule 
unconstitutional.  If  rule  71A(h)  is  to 
be  modified,  action  by  the  Congress  ap- 
pears necessary.  The  right  to  a  jury 
trial  on  demand  of  the  defendant,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  is  the 
least  that  can  be  done  to  insure  that  the 
rule  does  not  work  any  future  injustice 
tn  property  owners.  I  therefore  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation. 


PRINCIPALITY  OF  TRANSYLVANIA 

^  Mr,  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lananimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  AddabboI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
'  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
roni  North  Carolina? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  408 
years  ago  in  the  Principality  of  Transyl- 
vania, a  part  of  the  Htmgarian  Kingdom 
thru  had  to  become  independent  to  es- 
cape Turkish  domination  a  few  years 
before  1557,  the  Diet  enacted  a  statute 
on  June  1,  which  said  as  follows: 

Each  person  may  hold  whatever  religious 
faith  he  wishes,  with  old  or  new  rites,  while 
we  at  the  same  time  leave  it  to  their  judg- 
ment to  do  as  they  please  in  the  matter  of 
their  faith,  just  so  long,  however,  as  they 
bring  no  harm  to  bear  on  anyone  at  all,  lest 
the  followers  of  a  new  religion  be  a  source 
of  Irrlt-Uion  of  the  old  profession  of  faith 
or  become  in  any  way  injurious  to  its  fol- 
lowers. 

Thit-  act  signed  into  law  by  a  Catholic, 
Queen  Isabella,  is  a  predecessor  of  that 
article  of  our  Constitution  which  estab- 
lishes the  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
first  amendment.  It  is  also  a  too  early 
forerunner  of  the  present  ecumenical 
spirit  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  which  is,  in  turn,  a  result  in 
part  of  militant  atheism  under  the  guise 
of  communism  trying  to  take  over  coun- 
tries and  continents  of  the  globe. 

When  we  remember  the  wisdom  of 
these  Ti'ansylvanians  who  knew  from 
personal  experience  what  slaveiy  meant 
by  the  Turki-sh  raids,  we  must,  however, 
remember  the  present  plight  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Transylvania  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  dictatorial  communism,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Transylvanian 
Hungarians  who  were  the  spiritus  rector 
of  the  1557  Act  of  Tolerance.  On  March 
24,  1965,  I  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  deploring  the  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  Rumanian  Communist  govern- 
ment against  them  and  on  the  next  day 
I  also  introduced  a  resolution  together 
with  several  other  Members  to  condemn 
these  discriminatory  practices.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  European  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  planning  hearings  on  the  res- 
olutions by  mid-June,  and  I  trust  that 
the  resolution  will  finally  come  to  the 
House  floor  before  adjournment. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cr.'^ley  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FniEDEL  1 ,  for  today,  on  accoiuit  of  official 
business, 

Mr.  WracHT  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
White,  of  Texas ) .  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  accotmt  of  death  in  the  im- 
mediate family. 

Mr.  AsFiNALL,  for  Thursday,  June  3, 
1965,  after  5  p.m.  until  June  7.  1965,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  June  1, 
1965,  on  account  of  illness. 


Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  (^at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  illness  in  the  family. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler,  for  15  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow, June  3.  1965;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock  »,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  today,  for  15  minutes;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  on  June  3,  for  60  minutes; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Olsen,  of  Montana,  on  Jime  3,  for 
30  minutes;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  peimission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  during  general  debate  on 
H,R.  8371  and  to  include  a  table  which 
sets  forth  the  dollars  and  percentage  re- 
duction in  automobile  prices  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  result  of  the  excise  tax  re- 
duction bill. 

Mr.  Find  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

"The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brock'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;) 

Mr.  MlNSHALL. 

Mr.  Br.4y. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Henderson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  i 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Whitener. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Casey. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S,  304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  \V.  J.  B. 
Daniel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S,  1648.  An  act  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
follov.-ing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R,  18G7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles; 

H.R.  2299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L,  Yates  and  others: 

H.R,  3051.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orch.nrds.  Inc.  Burlington,  Vt.; 

H.R,  3074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L.  Stevens; 

H.R,  3899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  R. 
Sheaffer  (fc  Sons;  and 

H.R.  7597,  An  act  to  establish  the  Veterans 
Reopened  Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
and  to  authorize  initial  capital  to  operate 
insurance  programs  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  section  725. 


SENATE-ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tiie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S,  435.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  luaho,  and  for  other   purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1867,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles; 

«    H,R,  1299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Yates  and  others; 

H,R,  3051.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc,  Burlington,  Vt.; 

H.R.  3074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxie 
L.  Stevens; 

H.R,  3899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C,  R. 
Sheaffer  &  Sons;  and 

H.R.  7597.  An  act  to  establish  the  Veterans 
Reopened  Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
and  to  authorize  initial  capital  to  operate  in- 
surance programs  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  section  725. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjomm. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  June  3,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  n(X)n. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Department  of  State,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  transmitting 
a  supplemental  report  to  executive  com- 
munication No,  651  of  March  1,  1965,  relative 
to  unnecessary  dollar  grants  to  a  foreign 
country  under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1182,  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,   transmitting  a 
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lei-.or  requesting  Congress  to  -ipprove  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  Florence  Agreemen'; 
to   the  Committee  on  Ways  raid  Means. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aiiny.  transmitting  reports  of  the  number  of 
oincers  on  duty  with  headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
St  IT  on  Mar-h  31.  lO'Ja.  pursuant  to  section 
;>031ic)  of  title  10.  United  Sttitos  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Iia4.  A  letter  from  the  Sccreiary  of  Cont- 
mcrcc.  Lran:>mitiing  the  71st  qu.-.rterly  export 
control  report  covering  tlie  first  qtuntor  1905, 
pursuant  to  the  Export  Coairul  Act  of  1949; 
to  the  Committee  o:\  Banking  and  Curr-sncy. 

11 35.  A  letter  from  the  CL->mptrollcr  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  overpayments  of  per  diem  tra  .el 
allowances.  U.d.  Information  Ar;ency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govc-rimient  Operations. 

Iia6.  A  letter  from  llie  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Nattiralization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  tite  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  I  ii)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

11S7.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  NaturaHzation  Ser\-icc,  U.S. 
Department  of  Jtisttce,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  daportation  of  certain 
persons.  pur.-=uant  to  section  244(a)(1)  cf 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87  885;  to  ihe 
Committee  on  the  Jadiciary. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Ju.^tice.  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases.  pur.5uant 
to  provisions  of  section  212id)(6)  oi  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  tne  Judiciary. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  tlie  Fostniaater  General  to 
furnish  vehicles  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment to  rural  carriers  for  the  delivery  of 
mail  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Cumrnit'.e?  on 
Post  OiTice  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  report.'?  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  trie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  407.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7777,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  Gen.  William  F. 
McKee  (U.S.  Air  Force,  retired)  to  the  office 
of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency;  without  amendment  (  Rept.  No.  440) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  408.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  8430.  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  withotit  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  441 1.    Referred  to  the  Hou.sc  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  arj  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  8701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  landscap- 
ing and  scenic  enhancement  of  Federal-aid 
highway.s,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  8702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  Junkyards  along  certain  Federal-aid  high- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  8703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  along  certain  Federal- 
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aid   highways;    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA; 

H.R.  8704.  A  bill  to  pro\  ide  for  jury  trials 
upon  demand   by  defend. mis  m  condemna- 
tion proceedings  in  U.S.  district  courts;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciacy. 
By  Ml-.  BARING: 

H.R.  8705.  A  bill  to  amend  tSie  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  t!ie  C:imm|tiee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mf.  HANNA: 

H  R.  870ti.  A  bill  to  repeal  tile  tax  on  gen- 
eral telephone  service;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  8707.  A  biil  to  amend  dtle  39.  United 
Stat'^s  Code,  to  provide  a  new  s  ystcm  of  over 
time  compensation  for  postri  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  comtjensatory  time 
in  ihe  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpo.5es;  to  the  Committer  pn  Po.st  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H  R.  8708.  A  bill  to  assist  in 
of   economic   stabilization   by 
disclosure  of  finance  charges 
with  extensions  of  credit;   to  ^iic  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currcncv. 
By  Mr.  AIcVICKEr"; 

H.R.  8709.  A    bill    to    provic^    certain    in- 
creases in   annuities  payable 
s>.rwce   retirement    arid    diP:(bili(.y   fund,   and 
for  other  reasons;  to  the  Com^nitrce  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H  R.  8710.  A  bill  to  amend  Hie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ajllow  a  credit 
agiiinst  income  tnx  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expen.-es  incurred  in  providing  higher 
educatiQn;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways  aiid 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  8711.  A  bill  to  iunend  tlio  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921;    to   the    Committee   on   Wavs 
and  Means.  j 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  8712.  A  bill  to  provide  that  chief 
judges  of  circuits  and  chiel  judges  of  dis- 
trict courts  shall  cease  to  serve  as  such  upon 
reaching  tlie  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
tiie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  8713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pavment  of 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  serving  in  Vietnam  and  th.e 
waters  adjacent  thereto:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soutt  Carolina  ibv 
reqtiest)  : 
HR.8714.  A  bill  to  am-nd  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  ba.sic 
pay  for  members  of  the  tmif(M-med  services, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I 

By  Mr.  FASCELL:  ' 

H.R.  8715.  A  bill  to  authorize  n  contribution 
by  the  United  States  to  the,  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  tp  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  8716.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  act  of  Con- 
gress approvetl  August  7.  1933  (Public  Law 
253),  as  anendod,  concerning  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions  and  certain  associated  uiilon.s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys  and 
Means.  [ 

By  Mr.  GUBSER:  ' 

H.R.  8718.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respact  to  military 
retired  or  retainer  pay  and  to  deductions 
therefrom  for  the  provision  of  survivor  an- 
nuities; to  the  Conimittco  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH : 
H.R.  8719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  salvage 
value;  to  the  Committee  on  Wms  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.n.  8720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  Icp.is- 
lative  salaries  and  expanses  Ijy  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In:uUar  Affairs. 

H.R.  8721.  A  bill  to  amtnd  the  Revi.-ied  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virijin  Islands  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  legisla.tive  s.Uarics  and  ex- 
penses by  the  Government  of  the  Virghi  Is- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sula.r  Affair.?. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  8722.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  terminate  the  social  security  cov- 
erage, under  its  agreement  entered  into  undfr 
section  218  of  the  .Social  Security  Act,  of  th? 
members  of  the  police  department  of  the  vil- 
la.'Te  of  Palatine;  to  the  Committee  on  Wiys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCIIEUER : 

H.R.  8723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clenn  Air 
Act  to  reqtiirc  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  polUitants  from  gaKoUne-i)owerecI 
or  die.'-el-powercd  vehicles,  to  establi.'h  a 
Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  L:>boratory,  and 
for  otlicr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TODD:  / 

H  R.  8724.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certaiii  safety 
features  fur  all  motor  vchiclcr,  manufactured 
for.  sold,  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  8725.  A  bill  to  modernize  congres- 
sional control  and  review  over  the  budgetary 
process  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  etficicncy 
and  economy  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  that  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coii- 
sent  of  the  -Senate,  to  establish  a  Joint  Sub- 
comniittce  on  the  Federal  Budget  and  Fi.hvi! 
Policy  in  the  Joint  Economic  Comniittee.  and 
to  strengthen  the  functions  of  the  Gcncrr.; 
Accounting  Office:  to  the  Committee  nii 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  establi:,htn£: 
the  Commission  on  Art   and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Hotise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CJREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  409.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Na;lon.-^:  lo 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROV/N  of  California; 

HR.8726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miu-Ling 
Chung  Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jtidiciary. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  8727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  H.  Adelberger;  to  the  Commit  lee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COR  MAN: 

H.R.  8728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mis.-i 
TvTaria  do  Van  Machiido:  to  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Fl" NO  : 

HR.8729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Onofrio 
Alaimo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Cacciuottolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8731.  A  bill  for  t)ie  relief  of  Salvature 
Gamljino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8732.  A  biil  for  the  relief  of  Ercument 
Mergr-n;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Storta;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ta- 
kashl  Wakamori;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr,  GROVEU: 
H.R.8Ti5.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Dr.   In- 
cnransil  Alz  uia  Naval;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HER  LONG: 
HR.873G.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrud 
E.  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R  8737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tong 
H.  Chang,  and  his  wife.  Whaja  Chang;  t-i  tlie 
Ctjmniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  8738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Francisco  Frtxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HR.   8739.     A  bill   far   the   relief   of   Luigi 

Avallone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  8740.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Fumi- 

hiro    Morikawa,    Ma.samitsu    Kaneko.    Torn 


Ok:,.  Mi's.ikat^u  Kuv.ano.  Shogo  Fukuda.  At- 
sushi  Sa.ito;  to  the  Committ«e  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

HR.8741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maureen 
Lee;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary 
By  Mr.  YATES: 

HR  8742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basliel 
Mich.iel  Babana:  to  the  Coiiimittee  on  the 
tJudictarv. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Federal   Government   and   Rhode    Island 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


I 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 


t)F  Nf:vv   vor.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1S65 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Membcr.s  of  thi.s  Hou.'^e  the  unh'tj^py  col- 
laboration of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  Rliodc  Island  in  i^ro- 
moting  the  physical  and  financial  wcll- 
ix-ing  of  the  underworld. 

I  refer  to  the  17th  century  morality  of 
the  Federal  and  Rhode  Island  official- 
doms v.lio  rtfu.se  to  decontaminate  ille- 
gal gambling  by  coiftrollinu  it  and  mak- 
ing gambling  revenues  work  public  good 
rather  than  mob  miscliief .  It  i.s  common 
rtnowlcdge  that  gamblincr  profils  finance 
every  loathsome  form  of  crime  and  vice 
known  to  man.  This  will  be  true  so  lon.s 
as  gambling  is  both  illc.£:al  and  wide- 
spread. The  paragons  of  public  \j;tuc 
v,ho  merely  sweep  gambling  under  a 
•social  carpet  of  illegality  rather  than,  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  it  constructi\ely  are 
limited  partners  in  e\'ery  vice  ihey  help 
perpeUiate. 

Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  hot- 
bed of  gambling  that  would  be  hainiless 
if  it  were  Government-regulated.  But  as 
it  is.  the  Rhode  Islander  s  fun  money  is 
the  syndicate's  gun  monoy.  Nor  is  Rhode 
I.'^land  rtambling  a  smalltime  operation. 
Rhode  Island  is  a  small  State,  but  it  has 
more  illegal  bounce  to  the  ounce  than 
States  many  times  its  .size. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  bet  tint;  in 
Rhode  I.sland  came  lo  S106  million.  The 
real  loot,  however,  turns  on  illecal  gi^m- 
bling.  Testimony  before  the  AlcClellan 
committee  pegged  national  off-track 
^•amblinc;  at  S50  billion  annually.  Other 
t::si;m9ny  indicated  that  olt-nack  betting 
accounts  for  only  .some  42  percent  of  ille- 
gal gambling.  This  would  put  yearly 
illccal  gambling  in  the  United  States  at 
S120  billion  or  thereabouts.  On  a  i)opu- 
lation  ba.=^is,  Rhode  Island  would  have 
about  $600  million  of  this  total.  The 
crime  rings  get  to  keep  about  10  percent 
of  this  money  as  piofit. 

By  keeping  gambling  illegal,  the  un- 
holy partnership  of  the  Federr-l  and  State 
Governments  makes  all  this  possible.  So 
long  as  gambling  is  illegal,  it  will  work 
against,  and  not  for,  the  people.  The 
governments    that    team    up    to    keep 


5.;ambling  under  ihe  ruy  i»nd  ovx  ol  iho 
sunlight  arc  fullfledged  ptirtners  ir.  the 
dirt  that  ensues.' 

I  ask  tlie  Members  of  Congress  to  look 
at  the  relationship  between  crime  and 
gambling,  and  to  ignore  the  bleats  of  the 
wounded  lobbyists  of  the  syndicate- 
blueito.'^e  alliance  who  hate  llu  trutli.  We 
need  a  national  lottery  in  America  to 
make  the  ineradicable  gambling  instinct 
work  for  tlie  national  good  >ind  not  the 
national  deliim'^nt. 


Houston  All-City   Symphony    Invited   to 
Beyreuth  Music  Festival 


At  th'-  m  jment.  the  young.sters  and  the 
many  civic-minded  citizens  of  our  area 
are  engaged  in  rai.'^ing  the  ?65.000  needed 
to  del  ray  the  cxi.ienses  cf  this  magnifi- 
ceni  trip.  I  certainly  intend  to  do  all  I 
can  to  help  them  in  this  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.anied  to  share  the 
ne\v.s  of  this  great  honor  to  a  fine  group 
of  youngsters,  for  I  know  my  colleagues 
share  my  own  pride  that  such  a  distin- 
.cuished  student  orchestra  will  represent 
the  United  Slates.  We  all  have  every 
lea.so'i  to  be  iJioud  of  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Hrst 
time  in  its  renowned  history,  the  Bey- 
reuth Wagnerian  Fesli\al  in  Germany 
has  invited  an  American  high  school  or- 
chestra to  perform  at  its  festivities. 

We.  in  Houston,  are  extremely  proud 
that  the  honor  goes  to  our  own  Houston 
All-City  Symphony  Orclicsira,  composed 
of  105  talented  .iunior  and  senior  high 
school  musicians. 

Sponsored  by  the  mu^ic  department  of 
tlie  Houston  public  schools,  the  All-City 
Orchestra  has  appeared  on  television, 
recorded  albums,  and  plays  for  outstand- 
ing civic  occasions  in  our  city  and  State. 
This  invitation  is  an  honor  ihey  richly 
deserve,  and  is  but  one  more  in  a  grow- 
ing list  of  such  distinctions.  They  were 
selected  as  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
Nation  by  the  National  School  Orchestra 
Association,  and  they  have  performed 
for  the  National  Mid-West  Band  and 
Orchestra  Clinic  in  Chicago. 

In  this  day,  when  we  read  and  hear 
so  much  abotil  our  ■lo.si  generation"  of 
teenagers,  the  beatniks  and  the  delin- 
quents, it  is  indeed  gratifying  that  such 
a  fine  group  of  boys  and  girls  as  this  can 
go  abroad  to  show  the  world  the  true 
caliber  of  the  youtli  of  our  Nation.  They 
will  make  groat  ambassadors  to  the 
v.oiid's  finest  music  festival.  They  will 
be  a  credit  to  our  Nation,  our  great  city, 
and  to  their  distinguished  director.  Han-y 
Lantz.  who  has  worked  so  hard  and  pa- 
tiently to  develop  them  into  the  artists 
they  arc. 


Layne  R.  Beaty,  Former  Resident  of  Ard- 
msre,  Okia.,  Receives  Supsrior  Service 
Award  for  Improving  and  Expanding 
the  Broadcasting  of  Agricultural  and 
Consumer    Liformation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKL.-iUor.l.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
harjpy  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  Mr 
Layne  R.  Beaty.  Chief  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  recently  was  presented 
with  the  Superior  Service  Av.ard  by  Sec- 
retaiY  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
for  having  improved  and  expanded  the 
broadcasting  of  agricultural  and  coii- 
sumer  information. 

All  Oklahomans  are  proud  of  Mr 
Beaty.  He  was  born  in  Caddo.  Okla  . 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district . 
graduated  from  higli  school  in  Ardmore. 
Okla..  also  in  my  congressional  district: 
and  received  his  college  education  at 
Southeastern  State  Teachers  College  in 
Durant.  Okla  .  still  in  my  conerej-iional 
district. 

Layne  Beaty .  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  with  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. SccretaiT  Freeman  cited  him 
"for  his  achievement  of  more  efficient 
radio-television  service  and  a  wider  use 
of  department  programs  through  his 
work  with  broadcast  media."  Under  his 
leadership,  weekly  radio  tape  distribution 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
creased from  374  stations  to  630  stations. 
He  established  the  highly  successful 
weekly  half-hour  program,  "Across  the 
Fence." 
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I  salute  Layne  Bcaty  for  this  recogni- 
tion of  his  fine  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try. I  also  consralulatc  his  fine  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Carl  Bcaty  of  Ardmorc, 
Ok!  a. 


Anniversary  of  the  First  Religious  Tol- 
erance Legislation  in  Transylvania  of 
June  1,  1557 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NEW  jEr.sr.Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi5ENTATI\rES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1065 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  import:int  dctc  in  Transylvanian 
history  is  June  1,  1557.  for  on  that  date 
the  Diet  of  Torda  in  Transylvania  pass- 
ed the  first   religious  tolerance  edict. 

June  1.  1935,  marks  the  -lOSth  anni- 
versary of  the  act  of  1557  which  pro- 
vided for  freedom  of  con.science  and  for 
the  free  exerci.'^e  of  reii'Jtion,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Europe  which  was  torn 
by  religious  warfare  betweeii  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  and  often  between 
the  various  Protestant  denominations 
themselves. 

This  reliaious  tolerance  edict  speaks 
of  the  crreat  wisdom  and  courajje  of  the 
Transylvanian  people  in  that  they  could 
so  early  realize  that  true  reli'iion  comes 

from  the  heart  and  from  the  love  of 
God  and  mankind. 

Today,  when  Transylvania  is  un- 
der Communist  domination  and  when 
its  Hunc-arian  and  Saxon  minorities  are 
especially  oppressed,  it  is  well  that  we 
pause  to  commemorate  this  historic 
event. 

The  history  of  Transylvania  is  replete 
with  examples  of  tolerance  toward  man- 
kind. The  act  of  1557  was  followed,  in 
1571,  by  the  hnal  act  which  provided  that 
"the  word  of  God  shall  be  preached 
freely  everywhere;  no  one  shall  be 
harmed  for  any  creed,  neither  preachers 
nor  listeners."  The  tenor  of  the  acts 
sound  almost  like  the  spirit  of  our  own 
Constitution  and  the  first  amendment, 
and  expresses  the  highest  ideals  for 
which  our  forebears  often  fled  from 
Europe:  individual  and  religious  free- 
dom. 

The  people  of  Transylvania  can  point 
with  pride  to  some  of  their  ancestors  who 
provided  the  statesmanship  and  culture 
of  that  country.  Transylvania  gave 
Poland  one  of  its  greatest  kings,  Stephen 
Batory;  Queen  Isabella  who  signed  the 
1557  Act  of  Tolerance  into  law  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Polish  king  and  her  son, 
John  Sigismund,  was  the  first  Prince  of 
Transylvania. 

The  famous  mathematician,  Eugene 
Bolyai,  the  founder  of  non-Euclidan 
geometry,  and  the  great  Hungarian 
prince  and  freedom  fighter  Francis 
Rakoczi,  the  ally  of  Louis  XIV  and  the 
great  explorer  of  Tibet,  Alexander 
Korosi-Csoma  are  examples  of  Transyl- 
vanian citizens  v^ho  became  known 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world.  An- 
other is  the  famous  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary,  Count  Paul  Teleki,  who  com- 


mitted suicide  rather  than  break  his 
word  and  attack  Yugoslavia  in  1041  in 
league  with  Adolf  Hitler. 

What  is  the  present  fate  of  Transyl- 
vania? After  World  War  II  it  was  given 
to  Rumania,  between  1940  and  1914  it 
was  divided  betv.ecn  Hungai'y  and  Ru- 
mania and,  at  present,  is  ai'.ain  a  part  of 
Communist  Rumania.  Its  Hungarian 
population  is  sill  iiumerous  tle:-piie  dec- 
ades of  Riimanianization,  reaiching  about 
1.75  million  in  population.  Communist 
oppression  constitutes  a  hca-v-j-  burden  on 
Rumanians,  Hungarians,  and  the  Gc>'- 
nian  Saxons  alike  in  Trans.vl\  r.nia.  The 
middle  classes  were  econofiiically  and 
often  physically  der.trcycd.  Ihe  Hungar- 
ian minority  is  regarded  as  tuspoct  ever 
s:nce  student  demonstration^,  which  of- 
ten also  involved  Rumanian,  sludcrii.s  :s 
well,  in  Transj'vlania;  shov.fd  that  the 
Hunearians  sympathized  v.i'h  their 
brethren  across  the  ironlicfs  who  wore 
writing  a  glorious,  but  iin.=;ucces3ful, 
chapter  of  their  history  witil  their  fight 
for  freedom  from  communitm  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  19:6.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  destiny  of  this 
minority  grotip  is  far  from  being  bright. 
In  1957.  there  were  still  1,116  schools 
which  taught  the  Hungarioai  language. 
Now  thei-e  is  no  inr^cpendent  Hungarian 
language  scho<il  left  in  all  Rumania,  only 
integrated  schools  with  a  Hungarian 
branch  in  which  an  incrcaaing  number 
of  courses  arc  taught  in  the  Ruman'.'n 
language. 

Betv.een  1952  and  1961  tjicre  wa3  at 
least  a  semblance  of  local  ajutonomy  in 
the  form  of  the  Magyar  raitonomous 
province  in  eastern  Transylvania,  though 
it  never  did  comprise  more  tjian  23  per- 
cent of  Transylvania's  Man-yar  popula- 
tion. In  19G1  even  this  was  changed  by 
assigning  several  purely  Hungarian  dis- 
tricts to  the  adjoining  Rumtinian  prov- 
ince and  by  adding  Rumanian  districts  to 
the  autonomous  region. 

This  served  as  a  pretext  for  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  Hungarians  in  the 
local  councils  to  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  meniber.ship,  although  the  Hun- 
garians were  still  making  up  63  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  area. 

Hungarian  profcs:4onals  who  still 
must  overcome  heavy  odds  in  obtaining 
their  diplomas  in  courses  of  hiThcr  edu- 
cation are  a.ssigned  by  the  state  into  Ru- 
manian areas  in  Transylvania  or  to  other 
Rumanian  regions  outside  Transylvania. 

By  virtue  of  the  1963-64  amnesty,  po- 
litical prisoners  were  released  from  prison 
confinement,  although  many  clergymen 
and  political  figures  still  remain  in  cus- 
tody. Moreover,  as  a  result  of  ."Street 
brawls  and  unroot,  large  groups  of  Hun- 
garians were  arrested  last  summer  en  the 
charge  cf  agitating  against  the  treatment 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  by  the  regime; 
or  en  disorderly  conduct  charges  vdien 
they  tried  to  defend  thcmrelves  from 
bodily  attacks  by  the  Rumtinians  who 
were  incensed  by  the  fact  that  the  Hun- 
garians dared  to  use  their  own  langua^'c 
in  pubhc  places.  The  November  19,  19G4, 
issue  of  the  Reporter  carried  a  story 
by  George  Bailey  who  stated  that  the 
Hungariarj  salespeople  in  a  store  in  the 
capital  of  the  autonomous  region  refused 
to  talk  to  him  in  Hungaricin  lest  they 


should  be  summarily  dismissed  from  their 
jobs. 

Religious  freedom  is  also  sharply  cur- 
tailed or  totally  absent.  Several  people 
who  have  relatives  in  Transylvania  have 
told  me  that  they  have  received  letters 
which  state  that  "going  to  church  is  ."^till 
a  .'5in  against  the  Government."  Two 
Catholic  bishoprics  are  vacant  and  in 
the  third  the  bishop  is  still  not  free  to 
freely  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  rites,  nor 
was  he  peimitted  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing.-: of  the  Vatican  Council. 

Indi'.strializaticn  is  aL-^o  used  to  arti- 
ficially promote  Rumani.-:ation  of  com- 
pact Hungarian  areas.  At  Marosvasar- 
ht!y — Tirgu  Mures — at  the  powerplant 
at  Erdoszentgyorgy  in  the  autonomous 
r,  gion  and  many  other  iilaces  where  new 
plants  and  factoiies  were  establLshed,  the 
Government  uses  im;:orted  Rumanian 
labor  and  tcchnicigns  instead  of  local 
luingarian  labor  which  is.  in  turn,  en- 
couraged to  migrate  into  the  Rumanian 
areas  around  Brasov  or  to  the  cipital 
city  of  Bucharest. 

Many  other  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion could  be  cited,  including  the  three 
o.Ticially  admitted  death  sentences  in 
1D57,  the  hundreds  of  arrests  betv.een 
1957  and  1961.  According  to  affidavits 
of  local  residents  who  were  part  of  the 
.^.000  persons  living  in  one  village  in  tlie 
autonomous  area  between  1954  and  19G3, 
not  less  than  17  Unitarian  ministers  v.-ere 
imnrifoned  and  54  people  sentenced  to 
long  prison  terms  because  of  alleged  in- 
fractions of  the  law. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  several  of  my  colle-igucs 
have  already  raised  the  Transylvanian 
question  in  this  House  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  have  introduced  rcso- 
lu  ions  condemning  the  discriminatory 
practices  of  the  Rumanian  Government. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Euro- 
pean Subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Aflairs  Committee  has  scheduled 
hearings  for  mid-June  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  that  our  Government  will  do  its 
utmost  during  the  economic  and  cultural 
negotiations  v.ith  Rumania  to  case  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Transylvania, 
especially  that  of  the  oppressed  Hun- 
garian minority. 


John   Shissler   Retires   From   Lakev/ood, 
Ohio,  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o? 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSKALL 

OF    OHIO 

I.'J   ri^.E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
43  years  ray  good  friend,  John  Shissler. 
is  retiring  as  president  and  editor  of  the 
Lakev.ood  Post,  serving  the  residents  of 
the  Lakcv/ood.  Ohio,  area  in  the  23d  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent. 

The  Post  will  continue  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  under  the  very 
capable  supervision  of  John's  longtime 
copublisher.  David  R.  Hawley,  and  Harry 
Volk  and  Milton  L.  Friendlander,  owners 
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and  publishers  of  the  Heights  Sun  Ncws- 
papei's,  who  have  purchased  his  stock 
interest  in  the  newspaper. 

John  Shissler  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  while  attending  Western 
Reserve  University.  He  was  graduated 
in  1921  and  a  year  later  took  over  editor- 
ship of  the  Post,  launching  a  career  in 
lournalism  which  has  jjlayed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  imprcs.sive  growth 
of  the  city  of  Lakewood. 

John  is  a  quiet,  unassuminu  man  who 
probably  would  deprecate  the  praise  his 
friends  in  greater  Cleveland  are  voicinr? 
f.s  they  review  the  many  years  lie  has 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  tlie  west 
side. 

It  is  good  to  know  fic  plans  to  sijpikI 
ir.uch  of  his  time  traveling,  addint^  to 
the  store  of  Travel  Vignettes  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Post  over  the  years.  I 
r.m  pleased  to  report  that  he  plans  to 
[inblish  tliem  in  book  foim. 

John  Shissler's  many  loyal  iradcrs  wilt 
m:ss  him.  I  personally  rcgi  et  the  loss 
of  his  wise  and  valuable  coimscl  and  the 
tlioughtfiil  editorials  he  wrote  which 
kept  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his  com- 
munity. John  has  been  a  wonderful 
iiicnd  to  me  over  the  years.  He  has  my 
aflcctionate  regard  and  good  wishes  for 
the  future. 

I  wish  too  to  express  my  confidence  in 
his  successors.  As  John  said  of  them 
in  his  farewell  statement  iii  the  Post. 
Harry  Volk  and  Milt  Friedlander  are 
newspapermen  "uniquely  fitted  by  dem- 
onstrated competence,  successful  experi- 
ence and  earned  respect  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  traditions  which  liave 
so  long  characterized"  the  papc*. 


New  Jersey  Homing  Pigeon  Fanciers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wcdncsdcnj.  June  2.  1965 

-Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleau'ues  the  s'ood  works  being  accom- 
plished in  New  Jersey  by  a  group  of 
sport.smen  who  previously  came  to  their 
country's  aid  during  time  of  war. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  more  than  500 
members  of  nine  racing  pit^eon  clubs  who 
live  in  ray  district  and  the  entire  north- 
ern New  Jersey  area  who  have  been  giv- 
ing aid  to  Cerebral  Palsy  Centers  in 
Bergen  and  Passaic  Comities  during  the 
pa.st  6  years. 

These  men  spend  much  of  their  free 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  engaged  in  a  vei-y 
fascinating  hobby,  the  breeding,  train- 
ing and  racing  of  long-di.siance  homing 
plseons. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  these 
y^mc  individuals  came  to  their  country's 
iiid,  not  only  by  donating  birds  that 
were  used  during  both  World  Wars  by 
our  Armed  Forces  as  message  carriers. 
'5ut  also  by  serving  themselves  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  Air  Force,  and  Navy, 


training  message  carriers  and  developing 
the  use  of  pigeon  communications. 

In  each  of  the  two  World  Wars  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  drew 
upon  the  lofts  of  civilian  fanciers  for 
more  than  50,000  valuable,  highly  tested 
racing  pigeons,  which  seiwed  as  breeding 
stock  to  produce  the  message  carriers 
used  in  combat.  A  very  high  portion  of 
this  number  came  from  my  State,  which 
is  a  leading  center  of  the  racing  pigeon 
sport. 

Descendants  of  these  civilian  pigeons 
established  a  remarkable  lecord  durins; 
wartime  in  the  percentage  of  messages 
delivered.  It  was  rare  indeed  when  the 
pigeon-borne  message  failed  to  go 
through.  If  one.  two  or  three  were 
shot  down — often  thp  case — there  was 
another  to  take  its  place. 

Many  of  the  fancier?  from  my  district 
were  in  the  combat  areas,  setting  up  the 
message  centers  and  instructing  troops 
m  the  use  of  pigeons. 

There  are  legendary  stories  to  tell 
about  the  pigeon  heroes  of  our  armed 
forces.  Thousands  of  .soldiers  and  air- 
men v.erc  saved  by  these  feathered  mes- 
.'-engers  in  all  theaters  of  operations  in 
both  v.ars.  Many  men  today  owe  their 
lives  to  the  valor  of  these  birds. 

A  number  of  the  feathered  warriors 
turned  in  such  outstanding  feats  that 
they  v.x-re  decorated  for  h(  roism  and  ex- 
traordinary performance.  To  them 
have  been  awarded  the  Dickin  Medal, 
the  counterpart  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  awarded  to  the  human  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

From  these  civilian  pigeons  came  the 
fabled  "Cher  Ami."  who  as  a  blood- 
smeared  ball  of  feathers,  one  of  his 
v.ings  shot  through,  one  leg  gone,  he 
carried  the  message  dangling  from  its 
Hgamenis  v.hich  saved  the  famous  Lost 
Battalion  of  the  Argonne.  There  akso 
were  "Big  Tom."  •'President  Wil.son," 
"Mocker."  "Blackie  Halliean."  the  price- 
less "GI  Joe,"  who  saved  the  lives  of 
1  000  British  infantrymen.  "Wickic," 
■Paddy."  'Ruhr  Express."  "Burma 
Queen'  and  others  who  survived  and- 
surpa.ssed  shellfire  and  weather  to  carry 
vital  messages  to  their  soldier-trainers. 

Today,  although  refinements  in  elec- 
tronics apparently  have  made  .pigeon 
message  carriei'S  obsolete  in  warfare. 
New  Jersey  fanciers  still  say  they  are 
ready  to  help  if  needed.  Indeed,  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  now  using  their  birds 
for  message  carriers  during  drills  held  by 
civil  defense  units.  All  of  them  are  con- 
tinuing as  sportsmen  to  develop  better 
techniques  of  conditioning  and  training 
pigeons  and  are  flying  them  with  re- 
markable speeds  for  distances  up  to  500 
and  600  miles. 

But  they  also  are  showing  the  same 
.spirit  and  willingness  to  help  their  com- 
munity in  my  disti'ict  as  they  did  during 
the  war — this  time  in  a  far  different 
direction. 

Annually,  the  out.standing  members  of 
the  Bergen  County.  Passaic.  Paterson, 
North  Jersey,  Westside.  North  Haledon, 
Little  Falls.  Lyndhurst.  and  Garfield 
Homing  Pigeon  Clubs  give  young  pigeons 
bred  from  their  best  birds  to  the  Bergen 
and  Passaic  Counties  Pigeon  Fliers  Cere- 
bral Palsy  F\ind. 


Others  are  donated  to  the  fund  by  fan- 
ciers from  many  parts  of  the  United 
iStates.  On  several  occasions.  European 
fanciers,  impressed  by  the  effort  on  be- 
half of  children,  have  shipped  birds  to 
the  sale. 

The  annual  auction  of  these  young 
racing  pigeons,  each  with  a  pedigree  as 
impressive  as  a  thoroughbred,  draws 
fancier  from  many  States  to  compete  in 
the  bidding.  Prices  range  as  high  as  $100 
per  pair — and  all  of  this  money  is 
donated  annually  to  the  Bergen  and  Pas- 
.saic  Counties  Cerebral  Palsy  Centers. 

The  most  recent  auction  was  held  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  and  Arthur  Kachadrian. 
treasurer,  informs  me  that  the  homing 
pigeon  fanciers  donated  $2,700  to  the 
cerebral  palsy  centers  this  year,  a  record 
high. 

This  amount,  added  to  previous  dona- 
tions, makes  a  total  of  more  than  $15,000 
contributed  by  these  civic-minded 
sportsmen  for  the  aid  of  stricken  chil- 
dren. Their  efforts  have  provided  much 
help  through  needed  therapy  and  hope 
through  the  promise  of  research. 

This  effort,  and  the  time-consuming 
job  done  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
fund,  is  worthy  of  accolades,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  such  sportsmen 
hving  in  my  district  and  home  State. 


Case  for  Repeal  of  14(b) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    C.\LIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
the  first  day  of  this  Congress  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1151  to  amend  section  14ib' 
Of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  passing  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws.  And  all  during  this  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congiess  I.  like  all  of  my 
colleagues,  have  been  asked  for  my  views 
on  the  question  of  repeal  of  section  14<b' . 
Both  repeal  of  section  14' b'  and  amend- 
ment of  section  14ibi  are  proposed  for 
the  same  rcason^to  restore  free  choice 
to  labor  and  management  alike  when 
faced  with  the  question  of  union 
security. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  article  I  wrote  for  Drive, 
in  which  I  present  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting repeal  or  amendment  of  .section 
14ib>  : 

Thf   C\=e  for  Repeal   oi    14ibi 
I  By  Reprcsentativp  J.^mes  Roosevelt  i 
Congress    over    the    p.isl    30    or   more   ye.ir.= 
has   adopted   the   policy   that   free   collective 
bargaining  is  to  be  favored  and  cr.couraged 
What  laws  it  has  passed  affecUng  collective 
bargahihig  have  primarily  been  Xor  the  pur- 
pose oi  estabhshmg  groinid  rules  for  its  con- 
duct      As   such    tliey   have    been   essentially 
Isrocedural  in  nature.    There  has  been  a  re- 
luctance by  Congress  to  interfere  with  the 
substantive  terms  of  what  is  actually  agreed 
to  by   the   parties.     Even   in   the   procedural 
area  Congress  has  acted  with  restraint.    Only 
if  it  felt  that  legislation  was  required  to  in- 
. crease  the  utility  and  effectiveness  of  col- 
dective  bargaining  did  it  take  action. 
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It  Is  ir.v  belief  that  the  89th  Congress 
nir.st  net  to  assure  the  vitality  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  And  it  can  best 
.-ilTord  such  protection  by  repealing  section 
llib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  A^t.  By  so  do- 
ing it  will  strike  down  the  so-called  right 
-.0  work  acto  which  20  States  have  enacted, 
r.nd  will  restore  to  labor  and  management 
in  these  States  the  right  to  fvUy  agree  upon 
mutually    aceptable    terms    of    employment. 

FAVORS   COLLECTr.E   BARGAINING 

I  firm'.y  believe  that  union  membership 
fis  a  basis  of  cont:nued  employment  should 
b3  neither  required  nor  forbidden  by  law, 
but  that  the  decision  should  be  left  to  agree- 
ment by  management  and  Ir.bor  through  the 
p-ocess  of  collective  bargaining. 

The'effect  of  section  14(b!  is  to  forbid  an 
employer  and  a  union  to  agree  that  un- 
ion membership  shall  be  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  no:  my  intention,  eitl-.er  now  or  when 
V.-A-,  matter  comes  to  the  Congress,  to  argue 
only  that  the  union  shop  benefits  both  la- 
bor and  management  through  the  stability 
it  brings  to  labor  relations,  the  orderly  and 
uniform  contract  administration  It  secures, 
the  more  effective  voice  it  gives  to  employers 
or  the  assurances  of  greater  union  democracy 
it  provides. 

Nor  shall  I  stress  only  the  strict  codes 
of  democratic  conduct  which  the  Govern- 
ment by  law  has  imposed  on  unions.  No 
other  voluntary  organization  m.ust  meet  such 
requirement's  of  secret  ballot  elections,  fre- 
quently held,  freedom  to  criticize  elected 
cfHclals  withcut  reprisal,  and  democratic 
procedures  for  setting  policy  and  making 
decisions. 

MI"T    r.Erp.ESEXT    ALL 

Xor  shall  I  emphasize  sclcly  that  the 
union  shop  operates  only  v.here  a  majority 
of  the  workers  have  decided  in  its  favor  and 
where  the  employer  has  agreed  with  the 
union  to  a  union  security  contract.  Un- 
der Federal  law,  the  union  which  is  selected 
by  a  majority  of  the  v.orkers  mtist  repre- 
sent all  the  workers  in  the  factory  or  shop 
in  collective  bargaining  relations  with  the 
employer.  The  union  has  no  choice.  Even 
if  it  wanted  to.  it  could  not  refuse  to  repre- 
sent any  individual  worker  or  group  of  work- 
er.-.   It  must  represent  them  all. 

What  I  do  urge  as  the  most  basic  argu- 
ment for  repeal  of  sec'icn  14(b)  Is  that,  con- 
sistent with  'the  clearly  stated  congressional 
policy  mentioned  above,  unions  and  em- 
ployers should  be  free  to  negotiate  union 
security  provisions  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
And,  they  chould  be  free  to  exclude  such 
provisions  if  they  cannot  agree  on  them. 
What  I  want,  and  what  repeal  of  section  14 
(b)  would  assure  is  freedom  for  American 
unions  and  American  employers — freedom  to 
agree  or  disagree  on  union  security,  without 
interference  from  State  government. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  section  14(b) 
and  the  right-to-work  laws  It  fosters  result 
in  an  out-and-out  contradiction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  repudiation  on  the  other,  of  that 
congressional  policy  which  I  urgently  com- 
mend as  being  most  compatible  with  our 
American  traditions  of  free  democratic  ac- 
tion. 


The  American  Patent  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

Mr.   BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Richard  L.  Roudebxjsh,  of  Indiana, 


is  leading  the  fight  for  corrective  legis- 
lation to  curb  foreign  dinig  pirates  who 
ai-e  injuring  American  industry  and 
labor. 

Congressman  Roudeeush's  efforts 
started  in  the  87th  Congress,  and  have 
since  gained  wide  nonpartisan  support 
among  Members  who  liave  become  aware 
of  the  situation  in  sonic  iudUotiics. 

Fifteen  Members  of  tiie  Hou.se  have 
followed  Congressman  Roudebish's  lead 
and  cosponsored  legislation  in  the  House, 
and  Senator  Willi.^ms  of  New  Jersey  lias 
introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

As  the  leadoff  witness  of  Senator 
\ViLLi.\MS'  bill  held  Wcdncoday,  Juno  2, 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcoramit- 
tce  on  Patents,  Congressman  Roude- 
BrsH  explained  the  problem  in  detail. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  request 
his  Senate  testimony  be  reprinted  in  its 
entirety  for  the  information  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Congressman  Roudeeush's  testimony 
follows : 

The  Americn  patent  system  is  as  old  as 
this  Nation  of  ours,  and  I  am  here  today  "o 
add  my  support  to  S3nate  bill  1047,  Intro- 
duced last  Febru.iry  8  by  the  Honorable  Hir- 
HisoN  A.  Wn.Li.\Ms.  Jr.,  distiiiguished  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  Jcr-ey. 

Senator  Williams"  bill  is  desigtied  to  pro- 
tect the  American  patent  sy^^Coni.  American 
industry,  and  the  American  worker. 

I  am  the  fatiier  of  this  legislation,  eg  to 
speak,  and  iiave  introduced  bills  identical  to 
Senator  Willl^ms"  bill,  in  not  only  this  Con- 
gress,  but   in   the   87th   and   83tli   Congrc:;r,cs. 

My  current  bill  in  t\\c  House — H.R.  1.50 — 
was  introduced  last  January  4,  on  tlie  first 
day  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Since  January  29.  1962,  1  have  ni.".de  11 
spceclies  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Heu--e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, citing  the  advantages  of  the 
American  patent  system  and  tlie  necessity  for 
protecting  and  preserving   this  system. 

After  working  during  three  Congresses  to 
enlist  support  for  this  most  ijcoded  legisla- 
tion, we  v.cre  greatly  encotiraiTcd  and  very 
proud  and  pleased  when  Senttor  Willi.\ms 
ofTered  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Quite  deservedly,  this  legislation  enjoys 
wide  bipartisan  support  because  of  its  uniqtiG 
need  In  the  field  of  patent  la^;*. 

There  are  a  total  of  16  bills  in  the  Hovise 
similar  to  Senator  Wili.l\ms'  bill.  Besides 
my  own  bill,  similar  legislation  h.''s  been  of- 
fered by  Congressman  BR.\t  of  Indiana, 
Congressman  H.\ll  of  Missouri,  Congretsm.-ai 
RoDiNo  of  New  Jersey,  Congressman  Adair 
of  Indiana,  Congressman  O'Kcnski  of  Wis- 
consin. Congressman  C.xf.ey  of  New  York, 
Congressman  H.vrvet  of  Indiana,  Congress- 
man C.ARTER  of  Kentucky,  Congressman  Dcn- 
OHXTE  of  Massachusetts,  Congres.^man  Dow 
of  New  York,  Congressman  .Sr.  Once  of  Con- 
necticut, Congressman  McDaOe  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congre.<3man  Fool  of  Tex.i.'-.,  Congress- 
man Nelsen  of  Minnesota,  and  Congressman 
Ten;'er  of  New  York. 

This  bill  is  picking  up  mote  support  all 
the  time,  and  both  American  Indtistry  and 
organized  labor  have  indicated  interest  in  its 
passage. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  tha  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  from  purchas- 
ing foreign-made  articles  w'nlch  have  been 
manufactured  from  processes  protected  by 
American  patents,  where  t!ie  patent  and  in- 
vention knowledge  has  not  been  obtained 
legally,  or  properly  licensed. 

The  proposed  legislation,  however,  contains 
an  emergency  provision  that  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  purchase  these 
foreign  items  if  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  tlie 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 


Need  for  this  legislation  has  arisen  from 
tlie  purchasing  methods  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, Veterans'  Administration,  and 
otiier  agencies,  whicli  have  been  making  over- 
tcii  purchases,  chiefly  of  drug  and  pharma- 
ceutical items,  from  concerns  which  obtainc-d 
the  formula  for  such  products  from  Ameri- 
can iiiventions  by  illegal  methods. 

These  foreign  manufacturers,  using  Amer- 
icm  patcnt-T,  have  been  able  to  undersell 
tlieir  American  competitors  bocavisc  the  for- 
eign concerns  have  had  no  sclentiflu  research 
expense. 

As  you  know,  great  expense  of  American 
Industry  is  involved  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  products  which  have  en- 
abled our  rTation  to  reach  its  prese:it  pinnacle 
of  success  and  achievement. 

But,  v.'hen  foreign  competitors  can  obt.-;ln 
thCoO  secret  American  processes  witl-out 
benefit  of  lawful  transaction  and  then  rc- 
l^roducc  Aincrican  products  at  cxccedini^ly 
low  costs,  both  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican jobs  arc  endangered. 

The  latest  figures  made  available  to  me  re- 
veal that  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  tot  .1 
Govcrnrncr.t  purchases  of  drug  items  are 
about  SSO  million. 

Of  this  amount,  an  estimated  $2  to  $3  mii- 
lion  involve  offshore  purchases  of  items 
manufactured  with  American  patents  not 
legally  obtained. 

This  is  a  tremendous  blow,  not  only  to  the 
American  drug  industry,  but.  in  terms  of 
i'jbs.  an  estimated  ?10  million  has  been  lost 
IP.  employment  over  the  past  5  years. 

Four  hundred  Jobs  have  been  lost  In  the 
dru-?  industry,  and  another  100  Jobs  lost  in 
rel  .ted  fields" during  this  5-year  period. 

Loss  of  business  to  foreign  markets  involv- 
ing illegil  patent  acquisition  is  costing  an 
estimated  100  to  150  new  Jobo  in  the  drvis 
industry  each  year. 

American  industry  and  American  labor  are 
not  afraid  of  fair  competition.  But,  when 
American  capital  is  forced  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers  who  have  gained  their 
advantage  illegaly.  Congress  should  act. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Its  Defense  Department  and  Vet- 
erans" Administration  agencies.  encoura:;cs 
circumvention  of  Amcricait  patent  and  re- 
search rights  by  purchasing  items  from  thcc^e 
overse.Ti  sources. 

American  economic  growth  depends  today 
more  upon  teclinological  advances  than  upon 
any  other  single  factor.  And  new  tech- 
nologies in  turn  depend  on  advance  in  scicne. 

Advance  in  science  depends,  of  course,  on 
American  research  and  development. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  doing 
everything  possible  to  encourage  this  re- 
search and  develcpmcnt  in  American  indus- 
try, instead  of  discouraging  and  retarding  it 
by  rewarding  oversea  patent  parasites. 

Research  and  development  by  American  in- 
dustry will  create  more  new  products  and 
new  jobs.  This  progress  must  not  be  Im- 
peded by  shorf^ightcd  Federal  agencies. 

Instead,  the  Federal  Government  must  lead 
the  bandwagon  to  encourage  and  promote 
this  continuing  research. 

Tens  of  millions  of  American  workc.s  can 
trace  their  jobs  directly  to  inventions;  al- 
naost  no  jobs  can  be  fotind  that  are  com- 
pletely free  from  the  effects  of  patents  Is- 
stied  In  the  p.ast  century. 

Now  175  years  old,  the  American  patent 
.system  has  issued  3.250.000  patents,  outlining 
the  greatest  technological  revolution  tae 
world  has  known  and  detailing  everything 
from  mousetraps  to  the  $126  million  Mer- 
cury space  cap.sule. 

T'^.iy  the  Patent  Offlce  receives  more  than 
1.000  applications  weekly. 

Ours  is  a  system  of  free  and  competitive 
enterprise,  and  In  such  a  system,  if  It  is  to 
be  preserved,  business  and  Industry  must  t:ike 
the  Initiative  in  research.  Government  can 
and  should  help  when  and  where  it  can.  and 
as  frequently  as  it  can,  but  without  usurp- 
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ln£!  prerogatives  that  belong  in  the  private 
sector  or  undermining  the  basic  incentives 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  One  of  the 
best  means  we  have  to  help  the  private 
sector  is  in  strengthening  otir  patent  eystem. 
for  the  p.itent  svstem  is  at  tne  very  core  of 
our  technical  effort  and  Is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  industrial  nrowih. 

Scn;-tor  Williams'  bill  will  help  strengthen 
tiie  American  patent  ;;yst€m.  and  I  rc^^poct- 
ful'.y  urge  your  support.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  strongest  patent  system  In  the  world 
is  located  in  tlic  strongest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Thank  you. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  the  Honorable 
James  Kee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.3ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jame.s  Kee.  of  West  Virginia, 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  Memorial  Day 
addrcs.s  at  the  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  on  Monday,  May  31, 1965. 

Th:  prot,'ram  was  sponsored  by  repre- 
.■■entative.s  of  veterans  and  other  patriotic 
oi-ganizations  of  Montgomery  County, 
Md.  * 

Congicssman  Kee  prepared  a  most  elo- 
quent speech  but  due  to  the  death  of  his 
aunt.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Smith,  of  Bluefield.  W. 
Va.,  the  Congressman  could  not  deliver 
his  address  in  person.  Congressman 
Kee's  superb  and  timely  address  was  read 
at  the  memorial  services  by  his  able  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Frank  Gus 
Tsutras. 

Congressman  Kee's  address  was  truly 
magniiiccnt  and  I  commend  tliis  classic 
oration  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States: 

Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  reverend  clergy, 
members  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Day  Com- 
mittee, representatives  of  participating  or- 
ganizations— ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
with  a  humble  heart  that  I  Join  with  you  on 
this  sacred  day. 

Memorial  Day  has  a  special  significance 
for  each  of  us  becau'^c  this  day  of  reverence 
for  our  military  dead — including  both  men 
and  women — had  its  humble  origin  in  the 
lie.Trts  of  the  American  people. 

It  Is  proper  that  we  assemble  here  at  your 
Veterans  Memorial. 

The  story  has  been  told  many  times  before 
^tit  in  the  retelling  It  never  lores  the  fresh- 
iic~s  of  its  simple  grandeur. 

About  a  century  ago  the  most  dreadful 
wjr  in  tiie  annals  of  our  country  was  com- 
ing to  a  close. 

It  was  a  civil  war.  a  war  between  the 
States,  a  war  of  neighbor  against  neighbor. 
of  family  against  family,  of  brother  against 
brother. 

When  the  hostilities  finally  ceased  -  In 
both  North  and  South— grief-stricken 
mothers  and  fathers  set  aside  this  day  to 
place  Wreaths  and  flowers  on  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  their  loved  ones  who  had  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

It  v.-as  a  spontaneous  gesture. 
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In  the  beginning  the  day  was  known  as 
Decoration  Day.  Flowers  were  chosen  by  the 
mourners  as  the  appropriate  symbol  to  ex- 
press eternal  devotion  to  the  gallant  young 
men  who  had  gone  before. 

Later,  this  day  was  enshrined  in  the 
calend.ar  of  our  sacred  holidays  and  officially 
proclaimed   as   Memorial  Day. 

But  even  today,  a  century  after,  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  prefer  to  call  this 
historic  day  by  its  homely  name  of  Decora- 
tion D;.y. 

Since  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  men 
have  sought  to  find  app:opriate  words  and 
ceremonies  to  e.xprcs.;  our  l;,>ve  and  gratitude 
lor  the  h.-»ro;c  dead  who  died  in  war. 

Down  through  the  centuries,  the  story  of 
the  small  band  of  Spartans  of  Ancient  Greece 
who  held  the  pa'=-s  at  Thermopylae  has 
become  a  treasured  legeT:d. 

According  to  tradition,  a  simple  marker 
was  ."ict  up  to  recall  their  deeds — a  marker 
in.'icribcd  with  a  few  words  wiiich  the  noted 
English  author — John  Rutkin — described  as 
"the  nobie.~t  group  of  words  ever  uttered  by 
m'"."     let  rr.o  q-iote  tbr-t-e  w^rds  to  you: 

"Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passeth  by, 
th.nt    here,   o':'ed!ent    to   their   laws,    we   lie." 

Suppose  we  adapt  these  inspiring  words  to 
this  occa::ion.  We  are  the  passers-by.  Upon 
us,  there  lies  the  holy  duty  to  tell  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans — and  the  next  genera- 
ti'^n  of  Am'^ricans.  that  our  militiry  dead 
rest  content  because  they  died  In  the  defense 
of  our  liberties.  In  a  thousand  hallowed 
cn^cK'Tir'-.  fioross  this  bror'd  land,  there  lie 
buried  untold  numbers  of  young  Ameri- 
cans whc.-e  names  will  never  be  known  to 
u?,  w!^o  feui?V:t  to  save  their  country  with 
the  same   gallantry  which  made  immortal 

tiie  .Sp  ;rt':i  ynutl-.  who  died  at  Thermcpylae. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Memorial  Day. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  memory  of  our 
military  dead  must  never  be  erased  from  the 
tablets  of  our  memory.  This  Is  the  reason 
why  Memorial  Day  has  now  been  set  aside 
to  honor  tlie  dead  of  all  v,-ars  in  which  our 
country  participated. 

There  is  another  lesson  of  deep  mean- 
ing to  l:e  gleaned  from  the  story  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  third  year  of  that  con- 
flict, there  was  fought  at  nearby  Gettys- 
burg, the  greatest  battle,  and  the  most 
co.'^tly  in  terms  cf  liuman  sacrifice,  ever 
fougiit  on  the  American  continent.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  of  the  soldiers  of  the  past 
as  mature  men  and  seasoned  veterans.  But 
the  official  records  reveal  that  the  average 
age  of  the  Union  soldiers  who  fought  at 
Gettysburg  was  19  years  and  a  few  months. 
The  averarc  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who 
fought  there  was  slightly  less.  So  the  Issue 
of  Gettysbursj  was  contested,  not  by  m.ature 
men  grown  old  and  hardened  by  war  but.  by 
youngsters  and.  if  j-ou  will,  by  competing 
hosts  of  teenagers. 

This  has  been  true  In  practically  every  war. 
Young  men  must  do  the  fighting.  This  is 
the  ultimate  meaning  and  the  deep  mystery 
of  war.  The  greatest  sacrifice  is  demanded 
of  those  who  have  the  most  to  lose. 

The  young  men  who  died  on  a  hundred 
American  battlefields  like  Getty.=burg. 
passed  on  just  when  the  golden  promise  of 
life  was  at  its  zenith.  Like  the  young  people 
of  t^day  they  looked  forv,-ard  to  a  happy 
life,  to  the  joys  of  court"5liip  and  to  the 
deep  satisfaction  of  founding  a  home  and 
rearing  children  of  their  own.  But  duty 
c.llcd  them  to  a  sterner  fate  and  they  re- 
sponded. They  gave  up  the  golden  future 
because  there  were  some  values  which  they 
valued  more  than  life. 

We  glory  in  the  gallantry  of  the  Union 
soldiers  who  died  at  Gettysburg.  But  the 
wounds  of  war  have  long  since  healed  and  I 
believe — like  Abraham  Lincoln — that  we  must 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  yotmg  Confed- 
erate soldiers  who  died  so  bravely  for  the 
lost  cause.     What  happened  at  Gettysburg 


Is  now  enshrined  as  a  sacred  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  In  our  charity,  and 
compassion,  let  us  rest  content  that  divine 
providence  and  not  us  will  pass  final  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  boys  who  won  and 
the  boys  who  lost. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  our  younger 
generation  participating  In  this  ceremony — 
to  p.-iy  reverent  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  died  on  land  and  sea  to  pre- 
serve America.  There  Is  a  message  of  In- 
spiration to  be  garnered  from  this  annual 
day  of  recollection.  This  gathering  has  a, 
dual  purpose:  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  heroes  of  the  past  and  to  rekindle  the 
flame  of  our  own  patriotism.  I  am  happy 
that  you  young  people  are  privileged  to  live 
in  the  fairest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth: 
and  I  ardently  trust  that  every  one  cf  you 
will  go  away  conscious  of  the  truth  that  every 
liberty  you  possess  was  earned  In  the  blood 
of  America's  martyred  dead.  Tou  are  the 
most  valued  asset  of  America — the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  the  responsibility  of 
the  leadership  of  our  Nation  will  be  In  your 
hands. 

The  men  and  women  of  my  own  generation 
have  their  lesson  to  learn  from  this  observ- 
ance. As  In  ancient  Sparta — we  are  the 
paEs.ers-by — we  are  the  ones  who  must  never 
weary  in  telling  the  next  generation  about 
the  enduring  value  of  our  precious  American 
heritage. 

The  United  States  became  a  Nation  in  a 
mighty  protest  against  tyranny.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  Revolution  did  something  more  than  win 
liberty  for  their  own  countrymen — they  lit 
the  torch  of  freedom  all  over  this  globe.  They 
taught  tlie  race  of  mankind  that  no  matter 
liow  hard  or  how  long  the  struggle,  freemen 
will  rlv.-ays  prevail  over   tyranny. 

Tills  Nation  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  its  existence  as  a  free  na- 
tion. But  the  struggle  against  tyranny  still 
goes  on.  The  United  States  fought  in  two 
World  Wars  to  halt  the  spread  of  despotism 
that  threatened  to  engulf  Europe  and  ulti- 
mately ourselves. 

Hardly  more  than  a  decade  ago  this  Na- 
tion fought  a  war  in  far-off  Korea  to  contain 
the  onward  sweep  of  the  most  hateful  tyran- 
ny that  ever  cursed  this  earth — the  conspi- 
racy of  International  coaimunism.  Today 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  marines,  and  air- 
men of  the  United  States  are  battling  against 
a  new  encroachment  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny— this  time  In  faroff  Vietnam.  The  cast 
of  participants  has  changed,  but  the  issue 
remains  the  same.  The  issue  is  freedom 
against  tyranny. 

In  every  time  of  crisis  there  are  timid 
souls  who  believe  that  the  easiest  way  Is  to 
yield.  Just  now  there  is  a  vigorous  and  clam- 
orcus  minority  telling  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica that  In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  a  war  In 
Which  we  have  no  business — fighting  a  war 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  win.  Tliey  seek  to 
intimidate  the  American  public  by  warning 
cf  what  Communist  China  will  do  or  what 
Communist  Russia  w^U  do  if  we  persist. 

For  the  sake  of  our  young  people  who  may 
be  mi<^led  by  this  clamor,  suppose  we  set 
the  record  straight.  This  Nation  gave  a  sol- 
emn pledge  to  stand  by  Its  loyal  allies  In 
South  Vietnam  and  a  resolute  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  backing  of  the 
Conrress  has  decreed  that  we  shall  honor 
that  pledge. 

Are  we  In  danger  of  defeat  In  Vietnam? 

Suppose  we  turn  once  again,  for  light  and 
guidance,  to  oiu-  own  Revolutionary  War. 
The  story  of  Valley  Forge  is  engraved  on 
the  heart  of  every  American  boy  and  girl. 
George  Washington  was  there  with  an  army 
of  young  country  boys  who  knew  very  little 
about  the  science  of  organized  warfare.  He 
had  an  army  short  of  guns  and  muskets  and 
short  of  ammunition.  An  army  without  de- 
cent food  or  shelter,  to  fight  the  rigors  of  a 
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terrible  winter.  Against  this  rabble  in  arms 
there  was  arrayed  the  world's  strongest  mili- 
tary power.  Close  by  in  Philadelphia  was  a 
well-supplied  army  supported  by  a  navy  of 
unrivaled  might. 

Tlie  critics  in  those  far-off  days  said  that 
George  Washington  couldn't  possibly  win 
ag.iiust  such  tremendous  odds.  But  the 
critics  were  wrong — because  they  failed  to 
counc  the  spiritual  weapons  in  General 
Wa.'^hington's  Army.  They  overlooked  the 
faci  that  free  nien  were  rg'nting  against 
tyranny. 

I  sometimes  feel  gla.d  that  today's  timid 
souls  were  not  at  Valley  Forge.  Not  that 
their  gloomy  ixissimism  would  have  dis- 
couraged George  Washington.  But  in  times 
of  stress — the  general  had  a  hasty  temper — 
and  he  might  have  lost  patience  with  those 
who  preached  that  he  and  his  hungry  lads 
should  forsake  the  cause  of  freedom  becau.'^e 
they  were  outgimned  and  outmanned. 

Let  me  give  this  word  of  assurance  to  the 
younger  generation.  We  shall  not  be  deter- 
red from  doing  what  is  right  in  'Vietnam  by 
Communist  threats  or  Connnunist  bullying. 
We  are  not  outgunned — and  we  are  not 
outmanned — and  we  are  going  to  prevail. 
The  United  States  is  going  to  accomplish 
what  it  set  out  to  accomplish — to  help  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  a  brave  people.  Just 
that  and  nothing  more. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  let  us  relearn  the 
grandest  lesson  that  history  has  to  teach — 
the  lesson— that  until  the  last  trumpet 
sounds — your  country  will  not  give  ground 
to  the  evil  power  of  tyranny.  This  much  wo 
owe  to  the  brave  men — and  women — who 
died  that  our  country  might  live. 

We  will  not  fail  otu-  obligation. 


Voting  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAR0LIN-.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mi".  Speaker.  H.R. 
6400,  the  so-called  voting  rights  bill,  will 
soon  be  on  the  floor  for  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  I  have  joined  'with  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon. 
John  Dc\\t)y,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
in  preparing  and  filing  minority  views.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.5ent  that  this  state- 
ment of  our  views  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

Minority  Views  of  Bash.  L.  Whitener.  John 
Dowdy,  .and  Robert  T.  Ashmore,  Me.mbers 
of  the  Hou-se  of  Represent.^tives.  on 
H.R.  6400 

H  R,  6400  is  a  legislative  proix>sal  of  ques- 
tionably, constitutionality  but  unquestioned 
harshness.  It  has  been  characterized  by  its 
author  as  "strong  medicine." 

As  legislators  under  a  sworn  duty  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  we  are  compelled  to  register 
otir  strong  disagreement  with  the  majority 
of  our  colleagues  pn  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This  compulsion  results  from  our 
firm  conviction  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee would  lead  the  Nation  down  a  path 


of  destriuction  of  basic  ptinciples  which 
have  made  our  Nation  the  ciivy  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world. 

We  recognize  and  applaud  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  tha  United  States 
which  guarantees  to  all  qvalified  citizens 
the  right  to  vote.  We  do  npt  condone  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  aiiy  type  which 
would  deprive  a  qualified  American  of  this 
right.  Our  opposition  to  H  H-  C400  is  strong, 
but  it  is  not  one  whit  str^inger  than  our 
desire  to  see  that  the  right  0f  qualified  per- 
.■5ons  tn  vote  is  protected  within  the  framc- 
wo'.k  r)f  time-honored  consiitutional  prin- 
ciples. I 

Thou:i;htiu:  people  in  areiijs  of  the  Nation 
other  than  those  made  tha  target  of  this 
iniquitoiii!  legislation  h.ive  stiunded  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Con;.^re?s.  On  Match  22.  1965.  the 
Wail  Street  Journr.l  di.=cuf;-e<l  the  legislation 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "An  Immoral  Law." 
This  editorial  .=o  clearly  registers  our  views 
that  we  c^uote  its  full  test  at  this  point: 

".\N     IMMOR.\L      U\W 

"When  President  Jolinson  last  Monday 
asked  Congre.=s  for  a  new  law  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  Negro  citizens  he  rested 
his  case  on  the  Constittition,  and  on  a  basic 
principle  of  morality. 

"What  he  has  now  propo.s(xl  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  do  is  enact  a  law  whioh  would  violate 
that  Constitution  he  asks  Us  not  to  flout 
and,  more,  wliicii  Ls  itself  immoral. 

"If  you  think  not  so,  consider: 

"The  administration's  bill  otTors  a  for- 
mula— a  complicated  one,  which  we  will 
come  to  in  a  moment — to  prohibit  certain 
States  from  using  any  test  of  a  citizen's 
ability  to  read  and  write  ovir  language  as  a 
qualification  for  voting. 

"The  argument  for  doing  tliis  is  the  15th 
amendment  to  tlie  ConslUutiun  which  pro- 
vides, clearly  enough,  that  utitlier  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  any  State  shall  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  vote  "on  account  of"  iiis  race 
or  color. 

"But  t!ie  proposed  bill  does  not  sKjp  with 
providing  means  against  the  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  does  tiot  aim  at  In- 
suring that  any  such  SUite  literacy  test 
shall  be  fairly  drawn  and  impartially  admin- 
istered so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  deprive  anyone  ot  his  vote  "on  ac- 
count of"  his  race. 

"The  effect — and  indeed  the  purpose — 
would  be  to  abolish  such  tests  entirely  in 
the  affected  Slates.  And  thet  flics  squarely 
in  the  face  of  this  selfsame  Constitution 
which  the  President  professes  to  uphold. 

"The  very  first  article  of  that  ConstittUion 
authorizes  the  individual  States  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  voters  In  both  Federal 
and  State  elections,  subject  Only  to  the  pro- 
viso that  wlioever  is  deemed  qualified  to 
vote  for  "the  mo-Srt  numeroiis  branch  of  the 
State  legislatiu-e"  is  automatically  qualified 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

"Making  this  a  State  function  was  no 
casual  decision.  It  was  reaflirined  in  iden- 
tical language  in  the  IVtii  amendment — 
adopted,  incidentally,  more  than  40  years 
after  the  15th  amendment— vvhirh  provided 
that  all  such  qualification.^  should  be  im- 
partially applied  among  all  citizens. 

"This  principle  in  the  Constitution  has 
been  repeatedly  upheld  and  afi;rmed  by  the 
U..S.  Supreme  Court,  not  njcrcly  in  dusty 
antiquity  but  as  recently  a.s  1950  by  judges 
presently  sitting  upon  tliat  ijoncii. 

"Now  we  are  well  aware  that  tlierc  are  a 
good  many  people,  and  perhaps  the  Pres^ident 
is  included,  who  oppose  any  Uteracy  require- 
ment. They  say  that  a  maji's  illiteracy  is 
Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  having  his 
judgment  counted  in  public  aff.iirs.     No  man 


can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  such  people  U) 
argue  liieir  case  and,  if  persuasive,  to  aiur 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  them. 

"But  the  requirement  that  voters  be  able 
to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
iliosc  Sor.tl.ern  States  now  the  object  ot  this 
special  legislation.  Many  others — including 
New  York  State — rcqinre  that  quahiicaiiua. 
as  the  Constitution  entitle  them  to  do. 

"If  it  is  immoral,  as  the  President  ."-ays. 
to  deprive  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right  to 
\ijte  'under  cfilor  of  a  literacy  test,'  is  it 
moral  to  violate  oi\c  part  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  color  of  upholding  another  wlucli 
i;-  in  nowise  in  conflict'.' 

"Nor  does  the  question  end  there,  for  v,  iiat 
this  bill  propose  lo  do  is  to  set  up  a  double 
standard  Some  States  would  be  pernnittti 
to  keep  their  Uteracy  requirement;  otlior.~ 
would  not, 

"The  formula  prescribed  i.<;  that  of  a  r.ttio 
between  the  number  of  pcr.'ons  of  voting  aee 
within  a  State  and  the  number  of  voters  in 
an  election.  If  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
\oting  age  inliabitaius  do  vote,  then  tiie 
Kt.ite  is  absolved.  The  Federal  authorities 
will  keep  out,  and  the  State  may  .set  its  own 
qualifications  for  voters,  including  literacy 
tests;  otherwise,  no. 

"This  formula  has  been  carefully  devised 
so  that  in  practice  it  is  expected  to  apply  only 
to  .six  States— Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mi.'-sif- 
sippi.  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
In  these  Stales  the  Federal  authorities  would 
not  only  have  the  right  to  supervise  voter 
registration  but  to  abolish  the  voter  qunlifi- 
cutions  they  don't  like. 

"A  few  moments'  refiection  on  this  formula 
will  suggest  such  '^•eird  paradoxes,  and  tlie 
po.ssibility  of  such  strange  discrimination.?. 
as  to  st.agger  the  mind. 

"A  minor  one  is  that  a  strict  application 
rf  the  formula  woTild  prob.ibly  make  it  ap- 
plicable u,  Alaska.  However,  a"  way  has  been 
devised  to  exempt  it,  which  as  much  as  any- 
tldng  .suggests  that  the  intent  is  not  lo  wTite 
a  geneml  rule  of  law  but  lo  subject  certain 
.States  to  special  laws. 

"Not  so  minor,  but  certainly  weird,  i.s  the 
provision  that  a  person  once  registered  as 
a  Voter  by  the  Federal  autlioritics  will  be 
stricken  from  the  list  if  he  fails  to  vote  at 
least  oiue  during  .3  cof.secutive  years  while 
listed'  In  short,  you  have  to  vote  or  yon 
can't. 

"Of  more  consequence  is  the  fact  thru  u' 
we  have  thi.s  law  a  citizen,  w-hite  or  Negro 
can  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Alabama  no  mat- 
ter how  illiterate  he  is  or,  for  that  matter, 
even  if  he  is  a  moron.  But  if  the  .same  citi- 
zen, white  or  Negro,  lives  in  New  York  St.iie 
he  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

"This  would  create  a  truly  ingenious  p.;ra- 
do.v.  The  illiterate  citizen,  Negro  or  other- 
wise, would  find  himself  with  more  Tights' 
in  Alab.ima  and  her  live  outcast  sister  Stalos 
than  in  the  gre.a  State  of  New  York.  More, 
the  educational  level  of  the  voting  citizens 
of  Alabama,  the  low  level  of  which  is  p.irt 
of  the  gener.U  complaint  against  it  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  would  be  further  reduced 
And  this  by  Federal  sanction. 

"Unfortunately,  the  Irony  is  not  funny. 
Beneath  the  paradox  lies  a  serious  que'.tion 
Is  it  moral  that  our  national  laws  shonid 
apply  one  rule  to  one  State  and  another  to 
another,  requiring  that  the  people  of  one 
State  abolish  qualifications  for  voters  while 
the  people  of  anotlier  Stale  may  uphold 
their  .standards? 

"Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  con.-^equen.c-^ 
of  that  v.eird  formula.  Rerall  that  it  ];er- 
mits  the  F'ederal  Government  to  put  all  Ihi^ 
machinery  in  motion,  the  takeover  of  the 
whole  voting  prrx-edure  by  Federal  author- 
ities, only  when  the  voting  percentage  of  a 
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Sir.to  falls  below  50  percent  of  the  votlng- 
agc  population.  If  there  was  ever  a  device 
open  lo  what  President  Johnson  calls  manip- 
ulation, this  is  it. 

"So  long  as  a  State  contrives  that  one- 
hr.lf  of  its  adults  vote.  It  is  free  of  the  for- 
niuln.  This  will  not  be  overlooked  by  In- 
genious men  v/ho  can  contrive  many  things 
when  justice  Is  mea.'^^urcd  by  percentages. 

"And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  think  is 
the  fundament:.!  immorality  of  this  pro- 
posed law,  un:ntcntloned  though  it  may  be 
by  thc'e  v.'ho  drew  it. 

"Any  citizen,  while  or  NcfTO,  has  the  riglit 
to  be  tre.-.tod  by  the  law  like  all  other  citi- 
zens. If  he  has  to  meet  qualifications  to 
vote — r:ge  or  any  other — they  nurt  be  only 
t!ie  qu;;lifications  af;ked  of  ail.  If  he  quali- 
fie.s  like  any  other  he  hr^s  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  deny  him  that  right  is  to  deny  him 
what  i.s  inalienably  his. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  9D  percent 
of  his  neig'nb,ors  vote  or  whether  only  20 
percent  do.  It  makes  no  dilTerence  whether 
he  li:is  voUd  in  the  lar,t  three  elections,  or  in 
none  at  all  before  he  presents  himself  at  the 
poUs.  His  rigiit  Is  to  vole  cr  not  to  vote  as 
he  pleases. 

"That  is  the  whole  of  the  moral  issue.  And 
the  whole  duty  cf  government,  insofar  as 
it  touches  this  matter,  is  to  see  that  all 
cqtinr.y  c.in  exercise  this  right. 

"The  constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  see  tlint  this  right  is  not 
abridged — an\-\vherc.  papulous  States  or 
sp.irsa  Stales,  Northern  St.ites  or  Southern 
States  where  many  go  lo  the  p-jlls  or  where 
few  take  the  trouble  to.  The  means  of  ar- 
luring  this,  everywliere,  is  what  any  Federal 
voting  lav;  ougiit  to  do,  and  all  it  ought 
to  do. 

"To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  ti 
me.i^vire  jujuicc  by  percentages,  and  lo  aim 
punitive  lav,'s  at  s-ime  Slates,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  loiter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
CoriStitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
t.on  in  sophistry." 

Many  outsl^inding  le:'al  scholars  have  ex- 
pressed views  in  accord  with  the  foregoing 
comment  of  t!:c  Wall  Street  Journal.  One 
of  those  v.-as  the  distinguished  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  who 
testified  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  our 
committee  that  the  bill  was  "among  the 
most  dangerous  pieces  of  logisiation  ever 
oL'ered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 
I  make  this  statement  advisedly,  for  I  earn- 
estly believe  it  goes  further  than  any  step 
yet  attempted  to  erode  the  basic  concepts  of 
constitutional  government  In  which  the  in- 
dividual States  are  acknowledged  to  be  sov- 
ereign. The  legislation  is  not  only  patently 
unconslituiional.  but  it  is  shockingly  dis- 
criminatory." 

H.R.  C400  discriminates  In  an  arbitrary  and 
unjusti!"iable  manner  against  States  which 
are  free  of  any  racial  discrimination  In  the 
conduct  of  elections  by  the  use  of  the  phony 
formula  set  forth  in  section  4(b)  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  formula  makes  the  bill 
applicable  to  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions in  which  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  were  re:;islered  on 
November  1,  1064.  or  le-s  than  50  percent  of 
such  persons  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  November  19G4.  It  further  infringes 
ui:;on  the  constitutional  power  of  the  States 
to  require  ncndiscriminatory  quallficalions 
of  voters. 

The  e.Tort  to  establish  by  a  simple  mathe- 
matical stratagem  a  conclusive  finding  of 
liict  that  discrimination  has  occurred  is 
without  precedent  in  the  leL'islative  history 
of  our  country.  If  this  strategem  is  accepted 
ns  a  sound  basis  for  legislating  it  Is  difficult 
to  envision  all  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
Which  may  ensue  in  our  Republic. 


If  by  a  strong  medicine  legislative  action 
the  Congress  undertakes  to  strike  down  non- 
discriminatory voter  qualifications  which 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  t>e,  prescribed  by 
the  several  States,  such  action  will  be  in- 
consistent with  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

In  Lassitcr  v.  Northampton  County  Board 
of  Elections  (360  U.S.  45  (1950)).  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

"The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised  •  •  •.  So  while  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  established  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  •  •  •  it  is  subject  to  the  impo- 
sition of  Stiite  Et:-ir.d,irds  v.liich  arc  not  dis- 
criminatory and  which  cio  not  contravene 
any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting  pur- 
suant lo  its  constitutional  powers,  has  im- 
posed •  *  •.  While  section  2  of  the  14th 
amci;dment.  wliich  provides  for  apportion- 
ment of  Representatives  among  the  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  count- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each 
State  (except  Indi..ns  not  taxed)  speaks  cf 
'the  right  to  vote,"  the  right  protected  'refers 
to  the  right  to  vote  as  established  by  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  State.'  " 

On  March  8,  1965,  In  Ccrrington  v.  Rush, 
U.S.  .  the  Court  again  stated: 

"Phere  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  ar;d  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  other  qualifica- 
tioi.s  for  the  exrrcise  of  the  franchise.  In- 
deed, 'the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  wiiich  tiie  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
e:-;cri-iied  *  •  *.  Iti  oliier  Wurds,  tiie  privilege 
lo  vote  in  a  State  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  tiie  State  itself,  to  be  exercised  as  the 
St  lie  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as 
to  it  may  seem  proper,  provided,  of  course, 
no  discrimination  is  m.^de  between  Indi- 
viduals in  violation  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
t'ation.'  " 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  held  that  t!-:e 
several  States  are  vested  by  our  Constitu- 
tion with  the  power  to  determine  condi- 
tions governing  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
piitTrn^c  and  that  the  only  limitation  upon 
the  States  is  that  there  must  be  an  ab- 
sence of  discrimination  in  their  electoral 
proce.-s.  The  proponents  of  the  Instant  leg- 
islation now  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  ditrcgard  iheec  fixed  cons ti- 
tutio'.ial  principles. 

Section  10  of  the  committee  amendment 
would  prohibit  a  requirement  by  the  States 
that  a  person  "pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other 
tnx"  as  a  prerequirile  lo  participating  in 
local  elections.  The  malority  of  the  com- 
mittee contends  that  Fuch  requirements  are 
in  some  way  discriminatory  as  to  certain 
voters  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color. 
This,  to  us.  is  an  absurd  conclusion  even 
though  we  do  recognize  that  such  taxp.Tying 
requirements  may  constitute  a  hindrance  to 
voting  by  certain  individu:ils. 

We  cannot  see.  however,  that  th.c  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  or  other 
tax  as  a  prerecjuisite  to  voting  in  a  Slate 
or  local  election  can  be  equated  with  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
In  our  judgment  the  race  or  color  of  an 
Individual  has  no  relationship  wh:i lever  lo 
his  payment  or  nonpayment  of  poll  taxes. 
There  is  no  evidence  before  the  committee 
that  any  political  subdivision  has  ever  barred 
any  Individual  of  any  race  or  color  from 
freely  paying  such  taxes  as  are  imposed  by 
local  government  authority. 

We  further  point  out  that  in  the  88th 
Congress  it  was  the  Judgment  of  tlie  Con- 


gress that  In  order  to  strike  down  the  re- 
quirement that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  in  Federal  elections  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  necessary.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  that  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  that  constitutional  amendment  who 
agreed  with  us  at  that  time  now  feel  that 
the  poll  tax  payment  requirement  for  vot- 
ing In  local  and  State  elections  can 
be  stricken  down  by  statute. 

It  Is  our  view  that  If  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  required  in  that  instance 
the  sime  requirement  faces  the  Congress  if 
It  would  strike  down  the  poll  tax  require- 
in?nt  for  local  voting. 

Section  3(c)  presents  another  unconscion- 
able legislative  proposal.  As  far  as  we  know 
It  Is  unprecedented  for  Congress  to  suggest 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  UnUed 
Stales  should  have  veto  power  over  State 
legislation.  This  would  be  accomplished 
tmdcr  the  terms  of  the  bill  by  providing  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  60  days 
within  which  to  object  to  State  legislation 
which  provided  a  qu.alification,  prerequisite, 
standard  practice,  or  procedure,  with  refer- 
ence to  voting  which  was  different  from  that 
In  force  and  effect  at  the  lime  a  proceeding 
had  been  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General 
against  a  State  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
voting  rights  case. 

We  unhesitatingly  condemn  this  proposaL 
We  affirm  our  strong  conviction  that  no  non- 
judicial Federal  ofQcial  should  be  given  the 
arbitrary  power  to  nullify  legislative  action 
by  the  duly  elected  represeniatives  of  the 
people  in  any  State  cr  political  subdivision. 

Another  unpalatable  provision  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  contained  In  section  5.  This" 
would  require  that  a  State  or  political  sub- 
d. vision  would  have  no  tribimal  to  which  it 
could  resort  other  than  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Federal  courts  in  all  other  districts  other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
barred  to  any  Stale  or  political  subdivision 
falling  within  the  '■50-percent  formula" 
which  sought  to  have  a  legal  determination 
as  to  the  validity  cf  its  electoral  procedures. 

This  requirement  places  an  undue  hard- 
ship upon  the  local  governments  Involved 
and  constitutes  an  expression  of  lack  cf  con- 
gressional confidence  in  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  Federal  courts  outside  the  District 
Of  Columbia  to  sit  in  judgment  in  cases  of 
this  type.  We  are  astounded  tliat  such  a 
proposal  would  be  advanced  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  Slates  and  ratified  by 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  bill  in  its  entirely  is  an  example  of 
gross  discrimination  against  a  few  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  dehb- 
eratciy'^  designed  to  have  unequal  applica- 
tion as  between  the  several  States.  That 
alone  Is  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  is  contemplated 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  which  will  eliminate  seme  of 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill.  There 
will  be  amendments  o.lered  which  will  seek 
to  add  new  matter  to  the  legislation.  It  is 
our  fervent  hope  that  this  bad  package  cf 
legislative  proposals  can  be  Eubslantially 
amended  in  a  way  that  would  eliminate  at 
le.-;st  some  of  its  bad  features. 

It  will  be  our  role  to  seek  to  improve  the 
legislation.  If  this  effort  should  fail  we 
would  urge  that  our  colleagues  assist  us  m 
providing  the  proper  antidote  to  this  ccn- 
stitutionally  poisonous  'strong  medicine " 
Tlie  proper  antidote  is  a  defeat  of  the  meas- 
ure and  an  adherence  to  constitutional 
principles. 

b.45ii,  l.  whitener. 
John  Dowdt. 
Robert  T.   Ashmore. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'rinHSDAV.  -Ti  m:  'I  lUCu 

The  Kouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Rev.  Father  B.  Thomas  Zeisis.  St. 
Raphael's  Church.  Bay  Villayo.  Oliio. 
oiTcred  the  following;  pruym-: 

Dear  God,  blcs;,  today  tliis  Con?rp£;i 
which  labor.s  and  toils  for  ilic  socd  of 
the  Nation  it  serves. 

Give  lO  them  moral  and  spiiilaal  vioion. 
to  build  a  better  world.  Tnis  vision  or 
aid  from  you  is  most  nece.ssary  in  the 
tiyin'i  times  in  which  wc  live. 

The  world  today  demands  £;o  much. 
ouri?fi'orts  are  bcins  taxed  at  every  turn, 
and  yet  our  goals  are  ever  inci casing. 
Goals  never  dreamed  about  in  the  dcys 
of  our  fathers,  but  today  a  reality. 

Help  them  to  gain  wisdom  m  all  their 
endeavors,  and  to  have  the  peace  of  the 
world   as   their   ov.-n   personal  concern. 

Today  being  a  day  of  distinction  for 
our  country  with  the  safe  launching  of 
Gemini — a  day  that  our  country  will  re- 
member into  the  time  of  history — the 
event  now  taking  place  should  launch 
this  the  89th  Congress  into  prayer. 

Dear  God.  safety  to  those  who  operate 
and  direct  this  space  venture — to  those 
who  direct  from  these  hallowed  Halls  let 
all  of  us  give  first  the  credit  and  knowl- 
edge due  to  Almighty  God  for  this  in  His 
creation. 

In  oiu'  ventures  let  it  be  our  prayer 
that  we.  being  directors  or  operators 
never  forget  the  wisdom,. knowledge,  and 
omnipresence  of  the  Almighty.     Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROrvI  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  infonned  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  27.  1965: 

H.R.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  continue  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations. 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  arneiid 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  tran-sferring  a  tobacco  acrerige  allot- 
ment may  be  filed;  and 
On  June  2.  1065: 

H.R.  1370.  An  act  ioT  the  relief  of  Ed- 
v.-ird  G.  Morhauser; 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Chatelain.  U.S.  Xavy.  retired; 

H.R.  3995.  An  act  to  tran.-fer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  pvirposoF; 

H  R.  6497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement.s  Act  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  tJnited  SUttes;  and 

H.R.  8122.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tiona  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commit:  ion  in 
accordance  with  section  201  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  f')r  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A    inc.s.sacce    from    the    Senate    by    Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed j with  amcnd- 
uKUti.  in  which  tlie  concul'rence  of  the 
House  is  reque.sled.  a  bill  ol  iho  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6755.  An  act  authoriaincr  additional 
appropriations  for  prasccutioa  of  pr(.\ieots  in 
certain  comprelicnsive  river  l)asin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  Miier  purposes. 

The  messngc  also  annouhced  that  the 
Scncte  had  pa.v^ed,  with  ri'.licndmeiit3  in 
which  the  conciu-rcnce  of  the  Hotise  is 
r.-'QUtstcd.  n  bill  of  the  Hoi  s^  of  tlic  iol- 
lowing  title: 

H.R.  7717.  An  act  to  autha -ize  r.ppropria- 
tior.s  to  the  National  Acron:!.*  tics  and  Space 
Adiniriistrntion  for  reseirch  and  devclop- 
nient.  construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for    )ther  pin-poses.* 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  it3  amcidments 
to  the  foregoinT  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagrceimi 
votes  of  the  two  houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jor- 
D.\N  of  Idaho  to  be  the  coiiferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoiuiced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.sscd  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2054.  An  act  to  furtlier  amend  the 
Peace  Corp.s  Act  (75  Stat.  61^).  as  amended, 
and  for  othc 


.  An  act  to  furtlier  ame 
p-s  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  ar 
thcr  purpose.1.  i 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    iM'oceedin.rrs    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


SILVER  COINAGE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  I H.  DOC.  NO.  199  ' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slate.-,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accomp'iny- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  ar.d  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Corigrcss  of  the  United  States: 

From  the  early  days  of  cur  independ- 
ence the  United  States  has  used  a  .sys- 
tem of  coinage  fully  equfl  i:"!  quaittit-y 
and  in  quality  to  all  the  tasks  impo.sed 
upon  it  by  the  Nation's  commerce. 

We  are  today  using  one  of  the  fcv.- 
exi.stin?  silver  coina'jcs  in  the  world. 
Our  coins  in  fact,  are  little  chani-'od  from 
tho.se  first  established  by  tbe  Mint  Act 
of  1792.  For  173  years,  \fe  have  main- 
tained a  system  of  abundnnt  coin.>  that 
with  the  exception  of  pennies  cmd 
nickels  is  nearly  pure  silver. 

The  loH'':  trarlitioii  of  our  .silver  coin- 
as'C  is  one  of  the  many  marks  of  the 
extraordinary  stability  of  oiii-  political 
and  economic  system. 

Continuity,  however.  i:>  not  the  only 
characteristic  of  a  great  nation's  coinage. 
We  .should  not  hesitate  to  chan'-re  oiu' 
coinage  to  meet  the  new  and  prowinrr 
needs.  I  am.  therefore,  proposing  cer- 
tain chiin.cros  in  our  coioage  .system — 
changes  dictated  by  need — which  will 
help  Americans  to  carry  ©ut  their  daily 
tran.sacf ions  in  the  mostj  efficient  way 
po.s.sible. 


There  has  been  for  some  yc-^rs  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  silver.  The  United 
States  is  not  exempt  from  that  short- 
age— and  we  will  not  be  exempt  a.s  it 
worsens.  Silver  is  becoming  too  scarce 
for  continued  large-scale  use  in  coins. 
To  maintain  unchanged  our  high  silver 
coina"':e  in  the  face  of  this  stark  reality 
would  only  invite  a  chronic  and  grcv.ing 
.'■circity  of  coins. 

We  expect  to  use  more  than  300  railii.:)a 
troy  ouacci? — over  10.003  tonr; — of  sil- 
ver lor  our  coinage  this  year.  Tliat  i", 
far  more  than  total  ne.v  production  of 
silver  cx))ectfd  in  the  entire  free  world 
this  5  ear.  Al' hough  we  have  a  lar^e 
slock  of  silver  on  hand  v.^e  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  make  coins  of  a  hi.uli 
silver  content — in  the  required  quan- 
tity— in  the  face  of  such  an  imbalance 
in  the  production  of  sihcr  and  the 
demand  for  if. 

We  must  take  steps  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supi)ly  of  coins,  or  face  chaos  in 
the  myriad  transactions  of  our  daily 
life — from  using  pay  telephones  to  park- 
ing in  a  metered  ;:one  to  providing  our 
children  with  money  for  lunch  at  school. 

The  legislation  I  am  sending  to  the 
Congress  with  this  message  v,ill  insure  a 
stable  and  di-Milficd  coinage,  fully  ade- 
quate In  quantity  and  in  its  specially 
designed  technical  characteristics  to  the 
Ticcds  of  our  20t:i-century  life.  It  can 
be  maintained  inderuiileiy.  however 
much  the  demand  for  coin  may  grow. 

Much  as  we  all  would  prefer  to  retain 
the  silver  coins  now  in  use,  there  is  no 
practical  alternative  to  a  new  coinage 
based  on  materials  in  adequate  supply. 

THE    NE.V    tOl:,AGE 

I  propo.se  no  change  in  cither  the 
penny  or  the  nickel. 

The  new  dime  and  the  quarter — while 
remaining  the  same  size  and  desi.^n  as 
the  present  dime  and  quarter — will  be 
composite  coins.  They  will  have  face? 
of  the  .same  copper-nickel  alloy  used  in 
our  present  ."S-cent  piece,  bonded  to  a 
core  of  pure  copper.  The  ncv  dime  and 
quarter  will,  therefore,  outwardly  rc- 
sciuble  the  nickel,  except  in  size  and 
de.si crn.  but  with  the  further  distinction 
that  their  copper  core  will  give  them  a 
copper  ed^'c. 

Tills  type  of  coin  was  selected  b'ccause. 
alone  among  practical  alternatives,  it 
can  be  used  together  with  our  existing 
jilver  coins  in  the  millions  of  coin- 
operated  devices  that  Amciicans  now  dc- 
)7end  upon  b.cavily  for  many  kinds  of 
food  and  other  goods. 

1  HE    HALF    DOLLAR 

Our  new  half  dollar  will  be  nearly  iv.- 
distinguishablc  in  appearance  from  ri^' 
present  half  dollar. 

It  v.ill  continue  to  be  made  of  .silve: 
and  copper,  but  the  silver  conteiit  will  he 
rcdticed  iiom  90  ijcrcent  to  40  percent. 
It  will  be  faced  v.ith  an  alloy  of  80  per- 
cent silver  and  20  percent  copper,  bonded 
to  a  core  of  21  i^ercent  silver  and  79  per- 
cent copper.  The  new  half  dollar  will 
continue  to  be  minted  with  the  imacre  of 
President  Kennedy.  Its  size  will  be 
unchanged. 


iirr;  .sii.v.'^'.r  dollar 
e  in  thi.s  famous  old  coin,  cr 


No  Chan 
plans  for  additional  production 


are  pro- 


posed at  this  time.  It  is  possible  that 
implementation  of  the  new  coinage  legis- 
lation that  I  am  proposing,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  requirement  for  silver  in  our 
subsidiary  coinage,  will  actually  make 
feasible  the  minting  of  additional  silver 
dollars  in  the  future.  Certainly,  with- 
out this  change  in  the  silver  content  of 
the  subsidiary  coinage,  further  minting 
of  the  silver  dollar  would  be  forever 
foreclosed. 

It  is  our  intention  that  the  new  coin- 
age circulate  side  by  side  with  our  exist- 
ing coinage.  We  plan  to  continue  the 
rriinting  of  our  current  silver  coins  while 
the  new  coinage  is  brought  into  quantity 
production. 

The  new  coins  will  be  placed  in  circula- 
tion some  time  in  1966. 

In  terms  of  the  present  pattern  of  coin 
usage,  adoption  of  the  new  coinage  will 
permit  a  saving  of  some  90  percent  of  the 
silver  we  are  now  putting  into  coins 
annually. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the.se  changes  in  our  coinage  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
coins.  The  new  ones  will  be  exchanged 
at  full  fac°  value  for  the  paper  currency 
of  the  United  States.  They  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  for  any  of  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  legi-slation  I  am  proposing  expressly 
reco;mizcs  the  new  coins  as  legal  tender. 

It  is  of  primai-y  importance,  of  course, 
that  our  new  coins  be  sj^ecifically  de- 
signed to  serve  our  modern,  teclmological 
society.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, silver  coins  served  well  because 
the  value  of  a  coin  could  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  the  precious  metal 
contained  in  it.  For  many  decades  now 
the  value  of  a  particular  coin  has  de- 
pended not  on  the  value  of  the  metal 
in  it,  but  on  the  face  value  of  the  coin. 
Today's  coinage  must  primarily  be  util- 
itarian. The  new  coinage  will  meet  this 
requirement  fully,  while  dispensing  with 
the  idea  that  it  contain  precious  metal. 

It  is,  above  all,  practical.  It  has  been 
specifically  designed  to  function,  with- 
out causing  delays  or  disruptions  of  serv- 
ice, in  coin-operated  merchandising  ma- 
chines. 

Furthennore,  it  is  composed  of  mate- 
rials low  enough  in  value  and  readily 
enough  available  to  insure  that  we  can 
have  as  many  coins  as  we  need. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  also 
contains  these  additional  recommenda- 
tions : 

OTHF.R    AUTHORITY    REQUESTED 

First.  As  a  useful  precautionaiT  meas- 
ure. I  request  standby  authority  to  in- 
stitute controls  over  the  melting  and 
expoi't  of  coins  to  assist  the  protection 

of  our  existing  and  our  new  silver  coin- 

a!»e. 

Second.  I  request  authority  to  pur- 
chase domestically  mined  silver  at  not 
le.ss  than  S1.25  per  ounce. 

Third.  I  am  asking  for  authority  to 
reactivate  minting  operations  temporar- 
ily at  the  San  Francisco  Assay  Office. 

Fourth.  As  a  safeguard  for  assured 
availability  of  the  new  coinage,  I  am 
asking  for  new  contracting  authority  for 
the  procurement  of  materials  and  facil- 
ities related  to  it. 


Fifth.  I  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage,  com- 
ix)sed  of  certain  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  public,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  report 
to  me  later  the  progress  made  in  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  coinage  and  to  re- 
view any  new  technological  develop- 
ments and  to  suggest  any  further  modi- 
fications which  may  be  needed. 

WIIV      THE     SILVER     CONTENT     OF     THE     COTNAflE 
MUST    BE    REDUCED    AT    TllIS    SESSION 

These  recommendations  for  revision 
of  our  silver  coinage  rest  upon  extensive 
study  of  the  silver  situation,  and  of  al- 
ternatives to  our  present  coinage,  by 
both  governmental  and  private  special- 
ists. The  Treasury  Department's  com- 
prehensive report,  known  as  the  Treas- 
ury Staff  Silver  and  Coinage  Study,  is 
being  released  today  as  background  to 
my  recommendations.  Its  principal  find- 
ing was  that  the  supply  of  silver  in  the 
free  world  has  become  progressively  in- 
compatible with  the  maintenance  of  sil- 
ver in  all  our  subsidiary  coins. 

On  the  average,  in  the  5  years  from 
1949  through  1953,  new  silver  produc- 
tion in  the  free  world  amounted  to  about 
175  million  troy  ounces  per  year,  while 
consumption  amounted  to  more  than  235 
million  ounces.  There  was  an  average 
deficit  in  those  5  postwar  years  of  more 
than  60  million  ounces  of  silver  per  year. 

In  the  latest  completed  5  years,  1960 
through  1964,  free  world  consumption 
of  silver  has  averaged  410  million  ounces 
annually,  but  new  production  has  aver- 
aged a  little  less  than  210  million  ounces 
a  year.  The  result  has  been  an  average 
annual  deficit  of  about  200  million 
ounces.  That  is  three  times  the  average 
annual  deficit  in  the  5  years  from  1949 
through  1953. 

If  no  silver  at  all  had  been  used  for 
coinage  there  would  have  been  a  deficit 
in  new  production  in  free  world  silver 
during  the  last  5  years  averaging  over 
40  million  troy  ounces,  or  some  1,370 
tons,  a  year. 

The  gap  between  the  production  of 
silver  and  silver  consumption  is  continu- 
ing to  increase.  In  1964  the  silver  pro- 
duction deficit  swelled  to  over  300  million 
ounces — half  again  the  1963  figure.  And 
in  1964,  the  use  of  silver  in  coinage  and 
the  use  of  silver  for  the  arts  and  indus- 
tiy  of  the  free  world  were  each — taken 
separately — greater  than  new  production. 

There  is  no  dependable  or  likely  pros- 
pect that  new,  economically  workable 
sources  of  silver  may  be  found  that  could 
appreciably  narrow  the  gap  between  sil- 
ver supply  and  demand.  The  optimistic 
outlook  is  for  an  increase  in  production 
of  about  20  percent  over  the  next  4  years. 

This  would  be  of  little  help.  Further, 
because  silver  is  produced  chiefly  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  mining  of  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc,  even  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  price  of  silver  would  not  stimulate 
silver  production  suflBciently  to  change 
the  outlook. 

Short  of  controls  that  are  undesirable 
in  a  peacetime  free  society,  there  is  no 
way  to  diminish  the  bounding  growth  of 
private  demand  for  silver  for  use  in 
jewelry,    silvei-ware.    photographic    film, 
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and  industrial  processes.  The  one  part 
of  the  demand  for  silver  that  can  be  re- 
duced is  governmental  demand  for  use 
in  coinage. 

Most  free  world  countries  no  longer 
use  silver  in  their  coins.  A  few — as  we 
now  propose — continue  to  make  limited 
use  of  it.  It  is  true  that  U.S.  coinage 
does  not  currently  depend  upon  new  sil- 
ver production,  because  for  many  years 
we  have  supplied  silver  for  our  coinage 
out  of  large  Treasury  stocks,  which  still 
amount  to  1  billion  troy  ounces. 

But— and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter— at  the  present  pace,  this  stock  can- 
not last  even  as  much  as  3  years.  We 
would  them  be  shorn  of  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  coinage  and,  if  there  were 
no  alternative  to  our  present  silver  coin- 
age, the  Nation  would  be  faced  with  a 
chronic  coin  shortage.  That  is  why 
definitive  action  is  necessai-y  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

PROTECTION   OF  THE  COINAGE 

It  is  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  have  large  stocks  of  silver  in  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  needed  for  coin- 
age. 

We  need  these  stocks  because  our  sil- 
ver coins  in  circulation  must  be  pro- 
tected from  hoarding  or  destruction. 
Protection  of  the  silver  coinage  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  necessity  since  we  plan  for 
it  to  continue  to  circulate  alongside  the 
new  coins.  Our  silver  coins  are  pro- 
tected by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
stands  ready  to  sell  silver  bullion  from 
its  stocks  at  $1.29  a  troy  ounce.  This 
keeps  the  price  of  silver,  as  a  commodity, 
from  rising  above  the  face  value  of  our 
coins.  This,  in  turn,  makes  hoarding  or 
melting  of  the  silver  coinage  unprofit- 
able. 

It  is  an  additional  protection  for  the 
existing  coinage  that  I  am  requesting 
standby  authority  to  institute  controls 
over  the  melting,  treating  or  export  of 
U.S.  coins. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  seek  standby 
control  authority  since  we  I'etain  a  large 
stock  of  silver  with  which  to  protect  our 
silver  coins  through  operations  in  the  sil- 
ver market. 

The  answer  is  clear.  Given  the  mag- 
nitudes by  which  demand  for  silver  is 
outrunning  new  production,  we  must 
consider  the  possibility,  however  un- 
likely, that  the  silver  stock  we  possess 
could  itself  require  the  support  and  pro- 
tection that  would  be  afforded  by  au- 
thority to  forbid  melting  and  export  of 
our  coins. 

We  believe  our  present  stocks  of  silver 
to  be  adequate,  once  the  large  present 
drains  from  coinage  are  greatly  reduced, 
to  meet  any  foreseeable  requirements  for 

an  indefinite  period.  However,  prompt 
action  on  a  new  coinageVvill  help  us  pro- 
tect the  silver  coinage  by  freeing  our  sil- 
ver reserves  for  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates at  $1.29  per  otmce.  Thus,  we 
can  assure  that  no  incentive  will  be  cre- 
ated for  hoarding  our  present  coins  in 
anticipation  of  a  higher  price  for  their 
silver  content. 

There  is  the  opposite,  although  in  all 
likelihood  short  run,  possibility  that  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  might  result 
from  the   enactment   of   this  legislation 
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largely  removing  silver  from  oui*  subsid- 
iary coin.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting silver  producers  from  a  precipi- 
tate drop  in  the  price  of  silver  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  Government  that 
I  am  requesting  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  any 
newly  mined  domestic  silver  offered  to 
him,  at  the  price  of  $1.25  per  troy  ounce. 

THE    SAX    FR.^NCISCO    .\SSAY    OPFICE 

Coinage  operations  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint  were  ended  in  1955.  Legisla- 
tion converting  the  mint  to  the  San 
Francisco  Assay  Office  was  passed  in 
1962.  As  part  of  our  efforts  to  overcome 
the  coin  shortage  of  the  past  year,  coin 
blanks  have  been  cut  and  annealed  at 
the  San  Francisco  Assay  Office.  Present 
law  forbids  full  minting  there.  How- 
ever, we  will  temporarily  need  the  facili- 
ties of  this  plant  to  move  into  large 
quantity  production  of  the  new  coinage 
and  to  continue  production  of  existing 
coins  until  enough  new  small  money  is 
made  to  make  certain  we  have  adequate 
supplies.  Consequently,  I  am  asking  for 
authorits'  to  reactivate  minting  opera- 
tions at  San  Francisco  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

A  new,  fully  modern  mint  is  to  be  built 
in  Philadelphia.  However,  it  cannot  be 
completed  and  in  operation  before  late 
1967.  It  is  our  expectation  that  when 
the  new  Philadelphia  Mint's  capacity  is 
added  to  that  of  the  Denver  Mint,  our 
coinage  requirements  can  be  met  effici- 
ently and  economically.  Consequently, 
no  more  than  temporary  authority  to 
mint  coins  in  San  Francisco  is  recom- 
mended in  the  draft  legislation  I  am 
sending  to  you. 

■WHY   COMPOSITE   COIN'S    ARE   P.ECOriMENDEO 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  eliminate 
silver,  for  the  most  pait.  from  our  sub- 
sidiaiT  coinage.  The  question  was: 
What  would  be  the  best  alternative? 
After  very  thorough  consideration  of  all 
aspects  of  this  highly  complex  problem, 
we  have  settled  upon  the  two  types  of 
composite,  or  clad,  coins  I  have  already 
described.  These  are  10-cent  and  25- 
cent  pieces  with  cupronickel  alloy  faces 
bonded  to  a  solid  copper  core,  and  a  new 
half  dollar  with  outer  and  inner  layers 
of  differing  silver-copper  alloys. 

This  type  of  coin  was  found  to  be  ncc- 
essarj-  if  the  new  coinage  is  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  existing  silver  coinage 
in  all  the  12  miUion  coin-operated  de- 
vices in  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  convenience  of  using  coins  in  au- 
tomatic merchandising  and  service  de- 
vices is  a  fact  that,  like  the  coins  in  our 
pockets  and  in  our  store  tills,  we  take  for 
granted.  But  if  our  coinage  were  sud- 
denly to  be  such  that  it  would  not  v/ork 
in  coin-operated  devices,  the  public 
would  be  subjected  to  very  great  incon- 
venience and  serious  losses  would  occur 
to  business  v.ith  harmful  effects  upon 
employment. 

The  automatic  merchandi.^ing  indus- 
try is  a  large  and  growing  part  of  our 
national  econom.y.  Last  year,  $3 '2  bil- 
lion worth  of  consimier  items  were  sold 
through  3'2  million  of  these  machines. 
On  more  than  30  billion  separate  occa- 
sions a  consumer  made  a  purchase  by 
putting  a  coin  in  a  machine.    In  grow- 


ing numbers,  factories,  hospiU\ls,  and 
other  places  now  depend  upon  automatic 
vending  for  the  service  of  goods.  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  people  now  rely  upon 
coin-controlled  vending  for  at  least  one 
meal  a  day.  The  use  of  coin-operated 
devices  is  expanding  rapidly,  not  only  in 
merchandise  vending,  but  also  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  services. 

Six  million  of  our  coin^operatcd  de- 
vices, including  nearly  all  vending  ma- 
chines, have  selectors  set  to  reject  coins 
or  imitations  of  coins  that  do  not  have 
the  electrical  properties  of  our  existing 
silver  money.  Highly  selective  rejectors 
are  a  necessity  in  these  machines  if  they 
are  to  be  a  low-cost  source  of  food  and 
other  goods  and  services.  Otherwise, 
fraudulent  use  would  soon  make  them 
costly. 

The  sensors  in  these  machines  are  set 
to  accept  or  reject  coins  on  the  basis  of 
the  electrical  properties  of  our  tradi- 
tional coins,  which  have  a  high  propor- 
tion of  silver.  To  be  compatible  in  oper- 
ation with  our  existing  coinage,  there- 
fore, our  new  coins  must  duplicate  the 
electric  properties  of  a  cohi  that  is  90- 
percent  silver.  No  single  acceptable 
metal  or  alloy  does  so.  The  composite 
coiirs,  m.ade  of  layers  of  differing  metals 
and  alloys,  that  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  approve,  are  coii^t  made  to  or- 
der to  duplicate  the  electrical  properties 
of  coins  with  a  high  silver  content. 
They  are  the  only  practical  alternatives 
we  have  discovered  to  our  present  coin- 
age. 

Selectors  exist  that  can  handle  corns 
with  the  widely  varying  electrical  prop- 
erties of,  say.  nearly  pure  silver  and  near- 
ly ptire  nickel.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
When  the  selectoi's  are  set  to  accept 
coins  v.ith  greatly  differinc:  electrical 
properties,  the  selectivity  of  the  mecha- 
nism declines  and  they  will  accept  wrong 
coins  and  imitations.  Unless  the  coins 
in  use  have  very  similar  electrical  prop- 
erties, the  coin-operated  machines  be- 
come subject  to  a  high  degree  of  fraud- 
ulent use.  This  would  be  costly  to  all 
concerned. 

The  future  may  bring  selectors  of  a 
different  kind  able  to  accept  coins  of 
widely  vaiTing  electrical  properties  while 
at  the  same  time  rejecting  Imitations  and 
wrong  coins.  They  are  not  available  now. 
When  and  if  they  become  available,  our 
new  coinage  will  work  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  now  chose  an  incom- 
patible coinage,  there  would  be  delays 
and  interruptions  lasting:  a  year  to  3 
years  in  the  services  of  these  miachines. 
This  would  impo.ic  heavy  inconveniences 
upon  the  public  and  would  cause  business 
and  employment  lo.sses  in  a  large  and 
growing  industry. 

In  view  of  these  considci'alions  of  pub- 
lic interest,  we  have  concluded  that  our 
new  coinage  must  without  fail  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  technical  merchandising 
functions  of  a  modern  coinage,  working 
alongside  our  existing  silver  coinage. 
The  new  coins  that  I  am  recommending 
to  you  do  this,  and  do  it  well,  because 
they  were  specifically  designed  for  the 
task. 

The  new  half  dollar  was  designed  wiih 
the  strong  desire  in  mind  of  many 
Americans  to  retain  some  silver  in  our 


eveiTday  coinage.  We  believe  that  by 
eliminating  silver  from  use  in  the  dime 
and  the  quarter,  we  will  have  enough  sil- 
ver to  carry  out  market  operations  in 
protection  of  our  existing  silver  coin- 
age— and  to  make  a  half  dollar  of  40  per- 
cent silver  content.  It  is  clear  and  un- 
mistakable that  we  would  not  have 
enough  silver  to  extend  this  to  the  dime 
and  quarter:  they  are  heavily  used,  in- 
dispensable coins  that  we  must  have  at 
all  times  in  large  quantity.  We  are  con- 
vinced tl:at  we  can  include  a  40-pcrcent 
silver  half  dollar  in  the  new  coinage,  but 
we  cannot  safely  go  beyond  that.  As  a 
precaution,  we  intend  to  concentrate  at 
frrst  on  getting  out  large  quantities  of  the 
new  quarter  and  dime  before  we  embark 
upon  quantity  production  of  the  new  half 
dollar. 

THE    JOINT    COMMISSION-    ON    THE    COINAGE 

We  believe  the  recommendations  be- 
ing made  for  a  -iiew  coinage  are  sound 
and  durable  and  in  the  best  public  in- 
terest. Hov.ever,  the  installation  of  a 
new  coinage  is  a  matter  so  intimately 
affecting  the  life  of  every  citizen,  and  so 
delicately  related  to  the  Nation's  com- 
merce, that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  be  certain 
in  advance  that  all  problems  have  been 
foreseen,  even  by  such  a  long  and 
arduous  process  of  research  as  has  gone 
into  the  selection  of  the  proposed  new 
coins. 

Consequently,  I  am  including  among 
my  recommendations  the  proposal  for  a 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage.  It 
will  be  composed  of  the  four  officers  of 
the  executi\e  branch  most  directly  con- 
cemed  with  matters  affected  by  the  coin- 
age— the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasiu-y.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Director  of 
the  Budcet  Bureau,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Mint;  of  four  members  representing 
the  public  interest,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President;  of  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate: of  one  Member  each  from  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  The  Commission  will  be 
appointed  soon  after  the  new  coinage  is 
Lssued.  It  will  study  stich  matters  rs  new 
technological  developments,  the  supply  of 
various  metals,  and  the  future  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar.  It  will  report  as  to  the  time 
and  circumstances  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  cease  to  maintain  the  price 
of  silver.  It  will  be  directed  to  advise  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  results  of  its 
studies. 

T.'TE    coiXACi: — crp.Rzr.'T    AN'D    raosrncTivE 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Conirrcss 
substaniial  progress  toward  overcoming 
the  coin  shortage  the  Nation  has  been 
experiencing.  Greatly  increased  mintin? 
has  eliminated  the  shortage  of  pennies 
and  of  nickels.  We  are  still  somewhat  on 
the  .short  side  of  the  demand  for  dimes 
and  quarters,  but  this  deficit  i.s  rapidly 
being  overtaken.  A  severe  shortage  of 
the  half  dollar  continues,  due  to  the  pop- 
ularity, of  the  new  50-cent  pieces  bearing 
the  image  of  President  Kennedy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  existing  coins  while 
the  new  ones  come  into  full  productior., 
and  that  we  contemplate  side-by-side  cir- 
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eolation  of  the  old  and  new  coins  for  the 
indefinite  future.  There  is  no  reason  for 
hoarding  the  silver  coinage  we  now  use, 
because  there  is  no  reason  for  it  to  dis- 
iippear. 

We  are  gearing  up  for  maximum  pro- 
duction of  the  new  coins  as  soon  as  they 
are  authorized  by  the  Congre.ss.  Supply 
of  the  materials  for  them  is  assured. 
Both  cojjper  and  nickel  are  economical 
and  available  in  North  America.  Their 
usage  in  coins  will  not  add  enough  to 
overall  cmiJloymcnt  of  these  metals  to 
create  .sr.pply  or  price  problems. 

In  the  first  year  after  new  coins  are 
authorized,  we  exi^ect  to  make  3'  2  billion 
pieces  of  the  new  subsidiaiT  coins.  That 
is  a  billion  and  a  half  move  pieces  than 
will  be  made  of  the  corrc.sponding  silver 
coins  in  the  current  fr.scal  year. 

In  the  second  year  after  authorization 
of  the  new  coinage,  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  double  the  first  year's  output  of  the 
new  coins,  reaching  a  production  total  of 
7  billion  pieces. 

We  expect  in  this  way  to  avoid  any  new 
coin  shortage  in  the  transition  to  produc- 
tion of  the  new  coins,  and  within  a  period 
of  less  than  3  years  to  reach  a  point  at 
which  we  could  if  necessary  meet  total 
coinage  needs  out  of  production  of  the 
new  coins, 

I  am  .satisfied  that,  tsiking  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  various  factors  involved 
in  this  comiilcx  problem,  the  recom- 
mendations that  I  am  making  to  you  are 
soimd  and  right.  Your  early  and  favor- 
able action  upon  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  make  it  iJossible  to  produce  and 
issue  to  the  ptiblic  a  coinage  that  will  be 
acceptable,  provide  the  maximum  con- 
venience, and  serve  all  the  piu-poses — 
financial  and  technical — of  modern  com- 
merce. In  considering  this  problem  the 
needs  of  the  economy  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  public  have  been  placed 
ahead  of  all  other  considerations.  They 
are  the  factors  that  have  resulted  in  my 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  I 
urge  their  approval  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

LYN'nON    B.    JOHN'iOX. 

The  White  House.  June  3.  1965. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  oi'der  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
callof  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

[Roll  No.  120] 

Andrews,  Evans,  Colo.  Lindsav 

George  W.  Fisher  Mathius 

Ayies  Fo;;.irly  Micliel 

Bandstra  Fraser  Miller 

Bmtnik  Fulton,  Tcnii  Mir.shall 

Bonner  Fiiqnn  Morns 

?ow  Gilliuan  Murray 

wown.Ohio  Halleck  Passman 

^a?py  Halpern  Powell 

Chanibcilaiu  Harvev,  Iiul.  Price 

Cr.imcr  Hebcrt  Purcell 

Cuuniiif;ham  Holland  Resnlrk 

Dent  Karth  Roberts 

^'o't^s  Keogh  St  Germain 

ouncTn,  Orcg.  Laird  Shrlver 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER      AMENDING      THE      RE- 
ORGANIZATION   ACT    OF    1949 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  326,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4623)  further  amending  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-miniit« 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
Eh;(ll  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previovis  question  shall  be 
consideixd  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  BollingI  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minut€s  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Anderson]  and  pending  that 
such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  consider- 
able controversy,  as  I  understand,  over 
the  bill  which  will  be  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  resolution  and,  therefore,  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  m^yself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  were  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  here  today,  and  in- 
cidentally he  also  serves  as  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  I  am 
sure  this  is  one  bill  on  which  he  would 
h.uve  exercised  his  prerogative  to  make 
his  views  known  particularly  when  we 
undertake  to  consider  the  rule. 

Because  of  my  service  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown]  on  this 
committee  in  years  past,  I  know  that 
probably  there  is  no  single  act  of  Con- 


gress with  which  he  has  been  associated 
of  which  he  is  more  proud  than  this, 
considering  the  fact  that  he  is  thought 
of  by  many — and  I  believe  rightfully 
so — as  the  legislative  godfather  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

The  older  Members  of  this  body  will 
recall  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch.       *" 

I  take  this  time  to  call  ta  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  that  it  is  much 
to  our  regret,  because  of  illness,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown]  is 
not  in  our  midst  today.  I  further  take 
this  opportunity  to  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  those  of  us  who  have 
undertaken  to  check  with  his  office  from 
day  to  day  understand  he  is  recovering, 
that  he  is  feeling  much  better,  and  that 
he  expects  to  be  back  with  us  sometime 
next  week. 

I  also  express  what  I  am  sure  is  the 
unanimous  sentiment  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — we  join  in  wishing  him  a  com- 
plete and  speedy  recovery.  We  sorely 
miss  his  wise  counsel  and  legislative 
leadership.  On  occasions  beyond  nimi- 
ber,  he  has  exhibited  his  great  capacity 
to  winnow  the  kernel  of  legislative  truth 
from  the  chaff  of  irrelevant  and  irre- 
sponsible proposals  upon  which  this  body 
is  ofttimes  called  to  act.  His  service 
in  the  Congress  down  through  the  years 
has  been  in  the  highest  traditions  of  this 
body,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  his 
services  to  our  beloved  counti*y  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Members  of  the  House  in 
wishing  our  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  a  quick  recovery  and  a  quick 
return.  I  am  certain  that  everybody  on 
this  side,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side, 
joins  in  that  sentiment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  not  take  much  additional 
time  under  the  rule.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  correctly  stated 
the  situation. 

Let  me  say  only  that  the  point  at  issue 
today  will  not  be  whether  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949  should  be  extended. 
There  are  very  few  acts  of  Congress 
which  have  met  with  more  general  ap- 
probation than  this  particular  act. 

The  point  at  issue  will  be  found  in  the 
views  of  the  minority,  as  veiy  well  set 
forth  in  those  views  which  are  a  part  of 
Report  No.  184.  The  minority  views  sug- 
gest that  an  amendment  to  this  act  ought 
to  be  adopted,  to  provide  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension rather  than  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  That  is  the  only  real 
point  at  issue  today,  as  I  understand  it. 

Perhaps  because  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  under  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dawson],  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  in  years  past.  I  do 
feel  obliged  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
Members  of  the  minority'who  have  said 
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It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  preserve  the 
right  we  have  as  a  Congress  to  periodi- 
cally, evei-y  2  years,  consider  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  act. 

Members  will  recall  that  in  1949  Presi- 
dent TiTiman  asked  for  permanent  re- 
organization authority.  The  Congress  at 
that  time  did  not  see  fit  to  give  him  per- 
manent authority,  but  passed  the  act  for 
4  years.  Since  tliat  time  the  act  has  been 
renewed,  on  the  average,  about  every  2 
years. 

I  believe  that  during  the  times  when 
the  extension  of  the  act  has  com.e  up,  the 
House  has  undertaken  to  review  the  act. 
On  two  occasions  I  can  recall  we  made 
important  amendments  to  the  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

I  beheve  it  would  be  poor  policy  indeed 
at  this  time  for  the  Congress  to  give  up 
the  right  which  it  now  has  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  to  periodically 
consider  the  question  of  its  extension. 

I  hope  that  during  the  general  debate, 
when  this  issue  will  be  presented,  and.  as 
I  imderstand  it.  when  the  amendment  is 
offered  under  the  5-minute  rule,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  2-year  extension  rather  than 
a  permanent  extension  of- the  act.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  consider  the  importance  of 
adopting  that  amendment  and  then  go- 
ing on  to  approve  the  extension  of  the 
Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, let  me  merely  reiterate  this 
point:  I  do  not  think  on  the  grounds  of 
this  consuming  and  inordinate  amount 
of  time  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  we 
ought  to  give  up  the  right  we  have  here- 
tofore had  in  considering  the  extension 
of  this  act  on  a  periodic  basis.  I  have 
studied  the  hearings  reported  this  year 
and  find  they  took  a  portion  of  1  day, 
March  3,  1965.  Under  the  rule  we  will 
spend  about  an  hour  of  time  in  consider- 
ing this  matter  today.  It  all  seems  to  me 
a  relatively  small  expenditure  of  time  on 
our  part,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  the  ef- 
fort we  ought  to  make  today  to  retain 
our  prerogative  in  considering  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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POLITICAL  SHAKEDOWNS  IN  THE 
REA 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
28  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  con- 
tained a  front  page  story  by  Walter  Pin- 
cus  indicating  that  the  political  arm 
twisters  are  at  work  again  trying  to  pres- 
sure Federal  employees  into  buying  $100 
tickets  to  the  1965  Democratic  congres- 
sional dinner  on  June  24  at  the  National 
Armory.  I  include  this  article  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  along  with  a  Wash- 


ington Star  editorial  of  Jurie  1  comment- 
ing on  these  disclosures: 

U.S.  Workers  T.^rgets  Again 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Machinery  to  solicit  political  contributions 
from  Feder^.l  employees  airniti  }ias  been  set 
in  motion  by  Deniocr.itic  Party  officials  given 
the  job  of  selling  $100  tickets  to  the  196.'5 
Democr.itic  contressional  diiilicr  on  June  124 
at  the  National  Armory. 

The  aim  this  year,  through  mailings  and 
perianal  contact,  appareniiy  is  to  get  those 
employees  who  contributed  ifest  year  during 
the  presidential  canapnign  t  j  contribute 
again. 

As  p.^irt  of  their  program,  the  Democrnts 
again  appear  to  be  planning  to  pii.sh  ticket 
sales  within  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies— a  practice  that  pre\  iously  has  stirred  up 
criticism  from   within   the   Civil   Service. 

This  year,  however,  it's  tlio,  'salesmon"  !=c- 
lecied  to  do  the  pushing  w^io  appear  dis- 
turbed. 

"You  have  a  choice— break  the  Ju.stice  De- 
partment's law  or  Magiiire's  Itw."  one  politi- 
cal appointee  said  Wednesday.  He  had  Just 
been  made  part  of  his  agcncyfs  team  to  push 
sales  of  $100  tickets  to  the  dioncr  to  a  li.st  of 
hi.s  collea  'lies. 

The  "Justice  Department's  law"  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  code  whicn  makes  it  il- 
legal for  one  Federal  employee  to  "directly 
or  indirectly"  solicit,  receive  "or  •  •  •  in 
any  manner  (be I  concerned  In  soliciting  or 
receiving,  any  assessment,  siibscription.  or 
contribution  for  any  political  purpose  what- 
ever *  *  •"  from  another  Federal  employee. 
The  penalties:  a  fine  of  not  nioie  than  $5,000 
or  a  sentence  of  not  more  tl;.i:i  3  years  in 
jail  or  both. 

"Maguire's  law"  refers  to  Democratic  Party 
treasurer  Richard  Ma^nire,  tHe  man  credited 
with  setting  up  the  machinery  for  systematic 
solicitation   within  Federal   apencics. 

The  "in-house"  salesmen,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  agency's  political  apponitees 
whose  futures  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
good  will  of  party  officials. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  law  has  pretty 
much  been  winked  at.  This  year,  however, 
the  Justice  Department  is  weighing  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report  to  det<?rmine 
whether  sever.il  officials  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  violated  Federal  law 
in  their  promotion  last  year,  of  SlOO  tickcto 
to  the  Democratic  fimd-rai;-inp  gala. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  into  the  mntter  last  fall, 
determined  the  facts  were  such  to  warrant 
study  for  prosecution. 

Despite  the  Justice  Department  inquiry. 
Democratic  Party  aids  have  begun  to  dis- 
tribute lists  of  last  year's  contributors  to 
Federal  agencies  to  aid  in  selling  thl.s  year's 
dinner  tickets. 

Officials  at  both  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  reportedly  not  only  have  re- 
ceived such  lists,  but  have  ditcussed  promo- 
tion of  ticket  sales  with  seUcted  top  staff 
members. 

At  the  State  Department,  a  meeting  re- 
portedly took  place  within  the  p.ist  week  and 
the  list  of  la.-^t  years  contributors  was  broken 
down  among  a  group  of  eiglit  political  ap- 
pointee "salesmen  "  Their  job  was  to  keep 
to  the  "strictly  political"  jobholders,  but  to 
encourage  them  to  again  contribute  to  the 
party. 

Reports  that  a  similar  meeting  took  place 
at  Commerce  could  not  be  confirmed. 

At  one  point  in  the  State  Oieeting,  a  sug- 
gestion that  solicitation  letters  be  sent  to 
ambassadors  overseas  was  vetoed. 

Complementing  the  direct  solicitation  ef- 
fort is  a  mailing  to  lists  of  contributors  over 
the  signature  of  Party  Chairman  John  M. 
Bailey  Inviting  the  recipient  to  the  dinner 
and  enclosing  a  pledge  card. 


Tlie  card  contains  a  code  number  that  per- 
mits the  dinner  committee  to  identify  a  Gov- 
ernment employee's  agency  and  so  seat  hira 
With  his  coworkers. 

MILDER    THAN    1964    EFFOHT 

This  year's  in-house  solicitation  appears  to 
be  much  milder  in  its  approach  than  was  the 
effort  made  Irust  year  to  sell  gala  tickets. 

At  that  time,  top  agency  officials  scheduled 
cocktail  parties  to  precede  the  event  and 
agency  "salesmen"  went  down  their  assigned 
lir.ts  asking  lellov;  workers  if  they  were  com- 
in:;  to  the  party. 

From  the  party,  buses  took  those  present 
to  the  g  ila  where  they  all  sat  together — 
tisually  with  the  front  row  of  their  ."section 
filled  with  the  highest  ranking  agency  ofli- 
cialr,  from  the  Secretary  down. 

How  much  actual  "pressure"  is  involved  in 
ticket  sales?  Some  civil  servants  considered 
the  very  fact  they  received  an  invitation  at 
ho.me  implied  "pressure." 

One  agency  salesman  said  the  belief  that 
President  Johnson  was  the  kind  of  politician 
who  watched  officeholder  contributor  Hits 
w.is  a  fo^m  of  "pressure." 

ICEW     ELEMENT      NOW 

Adds  a  Democratic  National  Committee 
spokesman:  "The  biggest  pressure  came  from 
repeated  news  stories  that  employees  were 
being  threatened  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  they  didn't  come  through." 

This  year  there  appears  to  be  a  new  ele- 
ment of  resentment  among  the  "salesmen" 
They  have  a  fear  that  should  someone  re- 
port them— as  happened  in  the  RE.\  case- 
no  one,  particularly  party  officials,  could 
come  to  their  defer.se. 

Party  officials  who  hand  out  contributor 
lists  in  no  way  violate  the  law.  Only  the 
Federal  employee  who  approaches  a  co'ie.ig'.'.e 
faces  trouble. 

MAGtrtRr-'s  Law 

Well,  the  time  for  another  of  the  De.iio- 
crats'  SlOO-a-plate  fundrnising  dinners  is 
once  more  drawing  near.  And  once  more  tJie 
party  hierarchy  in  Government  offices  all 
over  town  is  revving  up  the  machinery  to 
put  the  arm  on  Federal  employees  for  con- 
tributions— in  clear  violation  of  Federal  l;\\v. 

Thus  far,  as  the  Star's  Walter  Pincus  noted 
the  other  day,  the  main  complaints  are  com- 
ing from  employees  recruited  to  push  the 
congressional  dinner  ticket  sales.  Their 
concern  is  understandable.  For  the  Fcder:il 
code  is  quite  specific  in  making  it  a  crime 
for  any  Federal  employee  "directly  or  indi- 
rectly" to  solicit  funds  from  another  Feder.d 
emplo;,-ee  "for  any  political  purpose  wh.u- 
ever."  And  while  this  is  not  a  new  provision, 
most  of  the  ticket  pushers  are  fully  aware 
th.tt  the  Justice  Department  is  extmining  an 
FBI  report  on  complaints  which  arose  in 
connection  with  a  similar  party  gaia  Irist 
ye::;r. 

Tlio  trouble  Is.  as  one  anonjTnous  politic.il 
appointee  put  it.  that  he  and  many  of  his 
coileagtics  are  placed  in  a  position  of  break- 
ing either  "the  Justice  Department's  law  or 
Maguire's  law" — the  latter  referring  to  the 
solicitation  plans  reportedly  set  up  by  Rich- 
ard Maguire,  the  Democratic  treasurer. 

Tlicre  is  no  question,  of  course,  about  what 
action  Is  called  for  here.  "Maguire's  law" 
ouglit  to  be  repealed,  fa.st.  and  no  congres- 
sional action  is  required  to  do  it.  Legisla- 
tion may  well  be  desirable  to  encour.oge  wider 
financial  support  of  political  candidates  and 
their  parties,  fxx;sibly  through  tax  credits  or 
tax  deductions.  But  In  the  meantime  Fed- 
eral employees  should  be  protected  against 
the  pressures  to  give  which  are  Inevitably 
present  under  the  sort  of  solicitation  pro- 
gram   which   is   now  getting  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  publicly  com- 
mend Mr.  Pincus  and  his  newspaper  for 
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bringing  these  shocking  political  shake- 
downs into  the  open,  and  exposing  them 
to  public  view.  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
public  service. 

^  As  Members  of  this  body  know,  similar 
cpmplaints  of  illegal  political  fund- 
raising  .solicitations  by  Federal  oflicials 
were  brought  to  mc  many  months  ago 
by  Federal  workers  in  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Airriculturc  because  I  once  served 
a|s  REA  Administrator. 

I  After  much  badgering,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  agreed  to  look  into  the 
charges  and  documentation  which  had 
been  provided  to  me,  and  the  very  first 
Civil  Sci-\'icc  Commis.sion  investigation 
ctf  its  kind  was  begun.  Finally,  oii  Oc- 
tober 8,  1964.  I  was  advised  that  the 
Commission  had  found  four  REA  ofTi- 
dials  to  be  "involved."  Three  of  the 
officials  are  in  excepted  positions  and 
one  is  in  the  classified  service. 

I  In  the  October  8  letter,  the  Commis- 
sion's General  Counsel  also  advised  me 
thai  the  results  of  the  investigation  were 

being  turned  over  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
Bient  for  detennination  of  possible  crim- 
inal violations.  I  include  the  text  of 
this  October  8  letter  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

1  .         U.S.  CiviT,  Service  Commission, 
(I  Washivrjtou.  DC,  October  S,  19G4. 

Hon.  Amcher  Nelsen. 
House  of  Rfprcsrntatives. 
j  De.^r  Mr.  Nel-^en:  This  Is  In  response  to 
four  letter  of  September  22,  19G4,  concern- 
ing the  Investigation  of  alleged  Hatch  Act 
Violations  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  your  telephone  calls  of 
September  28  and  October  1.  As  I  told  you 
pa  the  phone,  I  was  somewhat  handicapped 
^n  my  endeavor  to  obtain  the  information 
you  wanted  because  of  the  hospitalization 
|of  Mr.  Meloy,  who  was  personally  supervis- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  investigation. 

As  you  know,  wo  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  Hatch  Act  violations  in 
the  Rur.d  Electrification  Administration, 
There  are  four  individuals  involved.  One 
is  in  the  competitive  service  and  subject  to 
our  Jurisdiction;  the  other  three  are  in 
excepted  positions  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  tiie  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture. 
In  an  e.lort  to  coordinate  action  we  have 
notified  the  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  of  our 
lm'estig:itlon.  We  have  not  been  advised  as 
t)3  what  they  plan  to  do. 

In  addition,  we  have  furnished  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  a  copy  of  our  in- 
vestigation. That  Department  h.as  Jurisdic- 
Ifion  to  determine  whether  to  prosecute  for 
|iolatlou  of  the  criminal  laws.  It  has  been 
Our  practice  iti  this  kind  of  a  Eittiation  to 
defer  administrative  action  until  the  crim- 
inal .aspects  of  the  case  have  been  fully 
explored. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  a  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  the  employee  who  is  subject 
to  otir  Jurisdiction.  Under  the  procedure 
we  follow  such  a  decision  is  made  Initially 
only  after  a  letter  of  charges  h.as  been  served 
anW  the  employee's  answer  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  McCarthy, 
Assistant  General  Counsel. 

'Mr.  Speaker,  in  JanuaiT  of  this  year  I 
inquired  of  the  then  Acting  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Justice 
Department  consideration  of  the  civil 
senice  findings.  Mr.  Katzenbach  replied 
to  my  letter  of  January  12  on  February  4 


stating  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation had  been  requested  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  in  the  case.  This  ex- 
change of  correspondence  is  included  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  as  a  further 
documentation  of  the  clironological  de- 
velopment of  this  investigation: 

J\Nr.^RT  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Actmg  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
V.'asJiington,  D.C. 

Di;.\R  Mr.  K.\t;/enb,\ch:  Enclosed  you  will 
faid  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  A.'^Liistant  Ger.cml  Counsel  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commis.'^ion  under  date  cf  Octo- 
ber 8.  19G4,  rcportirig  on  tlicir  investigation 
of  r.llerred  Hr.tch  -Act  viol-Jtions  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

You  will  note  th.at  three  individuals  in- 
volved in  this  investigation  are  in  excepted 
pc-eitlons  and  subject  to  possible  prosecution 
for  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

You  will  note  further  that  a  copy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  investigation  was 
furnished  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  this  point,  I  would  be  interested  In 
knowing  if  your  Department  has  determined 
whether  to  prosecute  for  violation  of  crimi- 
nal laws  and  whether  any  report  has  been 
made  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  your 
con-  idcration. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals  in- 
volved in  such  procedures,  and  at  this  point 
1  am  not  asking  that  I  be  provided  with  a  de- 
tailed report  which  would  divulge  the  ident- 
ity of  the  Federal  employees  involved.  Isi  the 
interest  of  protecting  and  fostering  the  merit 
system  in  Federal  employment,  however,  I  do 
feel  that  cases  such  as  these  should  have 
prompt  and  expeditious  consideration. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ancher  Nelsen, 
Member  of  Congress. 


February  4.  1965. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
IJoiifc  of  Representatiics, 
Wa.-^IiiJigton,    DC. 

Deaf.  Co.ngressman  Nelsfn;  This  v>ill  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  12.  1965,  with  which 
you  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  you  from 
the  Assistant  General  Couiisel  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  referring  to  an 
investigation  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Wc  have  requested  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  investigate  the  facts  In  this 
matter  following  which  a  determination  will 
be  made  whether  any  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  statutes  relating  to  the  solicitation 
of  political  contributions  by  Federal  em- 
ployees have  occurred  which  would  warrant 
prosecution.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware 
that  In  addition  to  possible  criminal  viola- 
tions there  are  also  involved  possible  admin- 
istrative penalties,  the  imposition  of  which 
is  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  employing  agency. 
Sincerely. 

NICK0L.^S  DeB.  K.\T2ENBACH, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

After  a  time  lapse  of  almost  2  more 
months.  I  again  contacted  the  Justice 
Department  for  a  report.  At  the  same 
time  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Macy,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
My  deep  concern  over  the  apparent  lack 
of  expeditious  resolution  of  this  case  was 
expressed  to  both  Attorney  (Greneral 
Katzenbach  and  Chairman  Macy.  Act- 
ing  Assistant   Attorney   General   John 


Doar  responded  to  my  letter  of  March  26 
on  April  5,  stating,in  part: 

I  have  received  the  results  of  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation into  this  matter.  This  report  is 
being  carcful'y  reviewed  by  this  Division  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  review  will  be  com- 
pleted m  the  near  future. 

I  include  my  letters  of  March  26  and 
the  Justice  Department  reply  of  April  5 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

March  26,  1965. 

Hon.  NicH'i!_.\s  ueB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney   General  of  i/ic   United  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 
V,'a:,hi-igton,  DC. 

My  De.\r  Mr.  Attorney  General:  This  is 
with  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 12  and  your  reply  dated  February  4,  1965, 
concerning  the  Investigation  of  alleged  vlo- 
Ittions  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  your  letter  of  February  4,  you  informed 
me  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
l>ad  been  requested  to  investigate  facts  in 
this  case  preliminary  to  a  determination  as 
to  whether  criminal  violations  had  occurred 
which  would  warrant  prosecution.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  such  determination  has  yet 
been  made,  since  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  CivU  Service  Commission  within  its 
responsibility  of  an  administrative  nature 
concerning  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  in 
the  classified  service.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing, and  I  am  so  informed,  that  It  is 
Commission  policy  to  defer  its  action  in  a 
case  pending  resolution  cf  criminal  aspects 
bV  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  am  concerned  that  any  possible  delay 
in  the  handling  of  this  case  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  be  the  cause  of  any 
defatilt  in  the  expeditious  consideration  of 
a  matter  so  important  to  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  our  Federal  Civil  Service. 

I  would  hope  that  I  would  have  your  report 
o;i  this  matter  in  the  very  near  future. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

Ancher  Nelsen. 


April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  ANCiiER  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nelsen  :  In  your  let- 
ter of  March  26,  1935.  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral you  expressed  concern  over  possible  de- 
Ifty  by  the  Departm.cnt  of  Justice  in  handling 
the  investigation  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
.  I  have  received  the  results  of  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation iiito  this  matter.  This  report  is 
being  carefully  reviewed  by  this  Division  and 
It  is  expected  that  this  review  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future. 

I  win  keep  you  advised  of  any  develop- 
ments In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  Doar, 
,      Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Cii'il  Rights  Division, 

March  26.  1965. 
Hon,  John  W.  M.^CY, 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
dcB.  katzenbach  concerning  the  current  Jus- 
tice Department  consideration  of  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  Hatch  Act  and  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  first  made  public  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion back  m  1961,  and  finally  In  1964  was 
challenged  by  your  Commission  to  provide 
dociunented  evidence  of  my  charges.     This 
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I  did.  and  a  Commission  investigation  was 
instituted  in  June  of  last  year.  The  results 
oi"  ihis  Investigation  were  reported  to  me  by 
t>ie  Commission's  General  Counsel  by  letter 
dateci  October  3,  1964. 

Mr.  Meloy  reported  that  four  individuals 
were  found  to  be  involved,  one  of  whom  was 
In  the  classified  service  and  three  of  whom 
were  in  the  excepted  service.  His  letter  goes 
on  to  state  that  final  action  by  the  Conimis- 
Eion  under  its  jurisdiction  in  the  case  would 
not  be  taken  tintil  all  criminal  aspects  of  the 
c.i.se  had  been  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment OL  Juftice. 

More  than  2  montlis  have  now  e'apsed 
since  the  Attorney  General's  advising  me 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had 
been  requested  to  look  into  the  case.  It  is 
now  going  on  6  months  since  your  General 
Counsel's  advising  me  that  the  results  of  the 
Commission  investigation  had  been  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department.  It  is  now  over 
4  5"ears  since  my  having  revealed  this  situa- 
tion in  a  public  statement. 

The  primary  duly  and  responsibility  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  being  to  maintain 
and  protect  the  independence  of  our  Fed- 
eral merit  system.  I  feel  it  incumbeitt  upon 
me  to  impress  you  and  your  Commission  of 
my  concern  over  the  lack  of  dispatch  in  the 
handling  of  this  case.  It  would  be  my  tm- 
derstanding  that  you  would  be  in  constant 
contact  with  the  Justice  Department  in  the 
interest  of  expediting  the  fair  and  just  de- 
termination of  this  entire  matter  and  that 
you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  significance  of 
this  case  to  the  merit  system  employees 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ancher  Nelson. 
Member  of  Congress, 

We  are  now  in  the  first  of  June,  and 
this  is  where  the  matter  continues 
to  lie  9  long  months  after  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  report  showing  involve- 
ment in  possible  violations  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
These  investigations  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  Civil  Service  Commission 
have  tuiTied  into  a  long  stall. 

The  Washington  Star  art,icle  shows 
clearly  that  failure  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion has  served  as  an  open  invitation  to 
the  money-hun.c;ry  pKDliticians  in  Federal 
jobs  to  go  right  ahead  with  their  harass- 
ment and  pressures  on  employees  in  the 
service  of  their  Government. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  deter  such 
activities  is  to  take  proper  action  against 
those  who  have  ah-eady  been  found  to 
have  been  engaging  in  political  fund- 
raising  among  civil  service  employees.  I 
would  hope  the  effect  of  these  latest  dis- 
closures will  be  to  awaken  officials  in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  their  responsibili- 
ties to  protect  our  Federal  workers  from 
further  shakedowns  and   arm   twisting. 
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FURTHER  AMENDING  THE  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4623)  further 
amending  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949. 


The  motion  was  agreed 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THF    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4623,  with  Mr. 
SiSK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clei-k  read  the  title  bf  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  tliie  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  iiile,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Holi- 
fieldI  will  be  recognised  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  grntlemaii  from  Illinois  I  AIi". 
Erleneor:;]  will  be  reco'ihized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  tim.e  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  462S  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  President  John- 
son and,  as  reported  by  tlic  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  would  give  per- 
manent authority  to  the  President  to 
submit  reorL;anization  plan3  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Let  me  underscore  that  heretofore,  ex- 
cept when  the  authority  wap  granted  for 
a  4-year  period,  we  have  granted  this 
authority  every  2  years  for  the  past  32 
years. 

President  Johnson  considers  this  an 
essential  tool  for  the  reorfanization  of 
Government  departments  and  atiencies. 
Under  the  power  whicli  expired  on 
Jtme  1.  President  Johnson  has  submitted 
five  reorganization  plans  in  this  current 
year,  indicating  that  he  intends  t«  u.se 
this  legislation  to  achieve  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  vast  Federal  establish- 
ment of  Government. 

Reorganization  authoritcv  has  been 
given  to  every  President  from  Herbert 
Hoover  to  Lyndon  B.  Jchnson.  The 
present  Reorganization  Act  was  enacted 
in  1949.  Under  its  terms  the  President 
may  submit  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress  which  will  go  intt^  effect  after 
60  days  imless  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  vetoe.^  the  plan  by  .simple  major- 
ity vote. 

Since  1949,  this  authority  has  l>een  e.x- 
lended  for  intervals  of  2  years  with  the 
exception  that  I  mentioned  of  4  years 
which  was  in  the  period  of  1949  to  1953. 
In  his  message  of  February  3.  1965,  to 
the  Congress  submitting  the  draft  bill. 
President  Johnson  said: 

With  only  a  few  lapses  since  19-32,  the 
authority  generally  similar  to  that  conferred 
by  the  present  Reorganizi.tioa  Act  h:ts  been 
available  to  the  Presiclents  then  in  office. 
The  usefulness  of  the  authori^.y  to  transmit 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress  and 
the  continuing  need  for  siicfc  authority  to 
carry  out  fuUy  the  purposes  oj  the  Reorgaiai- 
zation  Act  have  been  clearly  .demonstrated. 
The  time  has  now  come,  thertfore,  to  elimi- 
nate any  e.xpiratioia  date  with  respect  to  that 
authority;  the  authority  should  be  made 
com.mensurate  with  the  respo  isibility  of  the 
Prc.=;ident  under  the  same  fA:  tu.tc. 

There  was  general  atireement  in  the 
committee  on  the  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  only  differcace  of  opinion 
was  on  the  length  of  the  extension.  In 
my  judgment,  the  case  v.as  well  made 
for  permanent  extension.  Among  other 
things,  the  Executive  has  been  handi- 
capped in  times  past  in  his  effort  to  make 
reorganizations  due  to  the  failure  of  the 


Congress  to  promptly  enact  the  neces- 
sary extensions,  thereby  causing  period.s 
when  the  law  did  lapse  and  his  authority 
would  not  be  available.  We  are  in  one 
of  those  periods  now.  For  the  last  2 
days,  since  June  1.  we  have  been  In  thnt 
period  when  there  is  no  authority  at  this 
time  for  tlie  President  to  send  up  plans. 
At  other  times  that  lapse  occurred  for 
a  matter  of  several  months.  I  might  sav, 
however,  that  this  fault  did  not  lie  with 
the  House  inasmucii  as  we  have  always 
been  diligent  about  the  timely  extension 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  and  if  there 
be  any  blame  on  the  House  it  can  only 
extend  to  the  2  days  just  past,  becau.se 
this  is  the  only  time  the  House  has  not 
acted  before  the  expiration  date. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1957  the  Act 
lapsed  from  Jimc  1  to  September  4.  In 
1959  tlie  act  lapsed  on  June  1  and  Con- 
gress did  not  reinstate  the  authority 
tuitil  April  7  of  1961,  nearly  2  years  later. 
In  1963,  the  act  lapsed  on  June  1  and 
was  not  reinstated  until  July  2,  1964. 
more  than  a  year  later. 

We  have  been  informed  by  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  this  con- 
tinual uncertainty  has  had  a  severe  effect 
on  reorgaiiization  planning  and  has  lim- 
ited the  advantages  provided  by  the 
legislation. 

I  might  say — and  I  hope  my  Repub- 
lican friends  are  listening — that  Presi- 
dent Hoover  endorsed  permanent  reor- 
ganization authority  for  the  President, 
when  he  served  a,s  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission that  bears  his  name.  Both  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio  I  Mr.  Brown  I  and 
I  were  privileged  to  serve  on  that  Com- 
mi.ssion  under  President  Hoover  and  I 
can  attest  to  the  great  ability  of  this 
past  President  of  the  United  States:  how 
earnestly  he  worked;  he  put  in  more 
hours  on  that  Commission,  I  think,  tlian 
any  of  the  members  including  your  pres- 
ent .speaker.  He  recommended  pcima- 
nent  reorganization  power  for  the  Pies- 
ident  because  he  realized  that  there 
would  always  be  housekeeping  improve- 
ments to  be  made  in  our  very  sprawlinj; 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Tills  is  an  autlioiity  that  has  bcc; 
u.sed  for  many  years.  It  has  proven  it:- 
meilts.  Why  the  Congress  should  have 
to  come  in  every  2  years  and  go  through 
this  ritual  seems  somewhat  fruitless  in 
my  mind.  If  it  were  an  untried  piece 
of  legislation,  it  would  be  diffci-ent.  How- 
ever, we  are  talking  about  something  that 
has  proven  its  worth  over  the  span  of  3 
decades. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  re- 
ported out  the  bill  giving  permanent  au- 
thority to  the  President.  However,  since 
our  committee  reported  the  bill,  the  otlioi 
body  has  acted  to  extend  the  law  for  a 
pciiod  of  3 '2  years,  until  December  31. 
1968.  which  coincides  aitlr  thr^  present 
President's  term  of  ofTice. 

Now,  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  this  is  diflorent 
from  the  permanent  extension  requested 
by  the  President  ;ind  passed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operatioiis 
Furthermore,  as  I  have  ah'eady  stated, 
the  present  authority  expired  on  June  1. 
just  2  days  ago.  In  order,  then,  to  pre- 
vent a  further  postponement  of  final  ac- 
tion and  in  order  to  get  the  authority 
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back  on  the  books  as  quickly  as  possible, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  agree  to  the  3'2- 
year  extension   approved  by  the  other 

body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  recede  at  this 
time  from  their  position  of  giving  per- 
manent authority  and  accept  the  action 
of  the  other  body  which  will,  in  effect, 
extend  the  period  from  2  years  to  3'^ 
years,  mr.king  it  conterminous  with  the 
present  President's  term. 

Mr.  Chai'-man,  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  will  be  offered  at  the  proper  time 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
EeussJ.  As  has  been  said  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  FMr. 
Anderson],  there  is  no  argument  about 
the  extension  of  this  act.  All  of  us  know 
that  it  is  worthwhile.  The  argument,  if 
there  was  an  argument  which  existed  at 
all.  would  bj  a.s  to  v.-hether  it  should  be 
extended  for  2  years  or  made  permanent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  accepted  the  3-year  7-month  ex- 
tension of  the  other  body,  believing  that 
this  represents  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  friends  on 
tlie  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  will 
recognize  this. 

There  was  a  time,  ir  1949  to  1953,  when 
v.e  had  a  4-ycar  term  and  we  had  no 
trouble  during  that  time.  Therefore,  I 
v.ould  anticipate  no  ti-ouble  during  the 
3'' J -year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  ample  safeguards 
contained  in  the  1049  act  and  tlie  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

When  a  President  submits  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  to  the  Congress,  it  is  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  their  study 
and  consideration.  Any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate  may  file  a  disapproval 
resolution  which  is  likcwi.se  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  either  body.  The  committee 
v.ill  tlien  hold  hearings  on  tiie  resolution. 
and  it  must  do  that  within  the  span  of 
10  days.  Thereafter,  the  plan  is  u-sually 
reported  by  resolution  to  the  floor  with  a 
recommendation  one  way  or  the  ether. 

If  the  committee  does  not  report  the 
resolution  back  within  10  days,  the  Mem- 
iJer  who  filed  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval or  any  Member  of  the  House  who 
is  opposed  to  the  reorganization  plan  may 
move  to  discharge  the  committee  from  its 
consideration  of  the  lerislation.  This 
rmtion  only  has  to  cany  by  a  majority 
vote  of  tliose  present  and  voting. 

A  motion  reported  by  a  committee  or 
discharged  by  a  committee  may  be  called 
lip  by  a  Member  at  any  time  thereafter 
v.ithin  the  GO-day  period. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  a  reorganization  plan 
is  a  privileged  resolution  I  will  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  If  the  disapproval  resolution  is 
Pnssed  by  a  simple  majority  of  either 
Hou.'=^^e.  the  reorganization  plan  cannot  go 
into  effect. 

Sa  I  say  that  there  arc  ample  safe- 
Suards,  that  there  is  no  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  legislate. 
There  is  authority  delegated  to  him  to 


send  up  a  draft  of  legislation  in  the  form 
of  a  reorganization  plan. 

But  the  legislative  bodies  control  what 
they  are  doing  with  that  plan.  They 
can  reject  it  or  they  can  accept  it  by  a 
simple  majority  vote  of  either  House. 

It  is  true  that  reorganization  plans  re- 
vci'se  the  usual  legislative  procedure. 
But  the  Congress  is  well  protected  under 
the  law  and  neither  dilatory  action  by 
committees  nor  requirements  for  a  con- 
.'.tiiutional  majority  can  nou-  prevent  ad- 
verso  congressional  aciion  on  a  plan. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  ahvays  carefully  sci-uiinized  the 
details  and  elTcct  of  all  plans  submitted 
by  the  President.  The  committee  has,  in 
the  past,  recommended  to  the  Hou.se  that 
plans  be  rejected  because  they  were  de- 
fective in  tlie  teiTns  in  which  they  were 
drawn  or  would  not  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Reorganization  Act.  As 
noted  in  our  report  on  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has.  in  many  instances,  requested 
the  opinions  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  v.here  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned  fell  within  their  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  but.  of  course,  always 
reserving  the  right  to  make  our  own  final 
judgment  on  a  plan.  On  at  least  one 
occasion  we  rejected  a  plan,  rewrote  it  as 
legislation,  and  recommended  its  passage 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Reorganization  Act  has  •v^-orked 
well.  It  has  proved  its  value  in  the  re- 
suits  of  eliminat'ng  duplication  and  im- 
proving methods  of  Government  opera- 
tion that  have  been  established  under  re- 
organization plans.  I  ur'-e  that  the  basic 
Reorganization  Act  be  extended. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.relf  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  me 
state  that  the  question  before  us  is  not  a 
question  of  partisan,  political  nature. 
The  real  question  before  us  is  the  basic 
question  of  the  separation  of  powers:  the 
constitutional  creation  of  a  government 
composed  of  three  equal  and  coordinate 
branches  of  government. 

The  history  of  the  reorganization  leg- 
islation and  the  Presidential  requests  for 
plans  for  reorganization,  I  think,  are  in- 
teresting in  the  context  of  this  debate. 
Tlie  reorganization  procedure  goes  back 
to  approximately  1932.  I  might  state 
that  the  original  plan  or  the  original 
enactment  of  reorganization  powers  in 
the  executive  did  have  the  featuie  of 
granting  this  power  on  a  permanent 
basis,  so  that  there  is  some  legislative 
precedent  for  the  bill  now  before  us  for 
a  permanent  granting  of  this  power  to 
the  President.  However,  it  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Congress  did 
not  wait  long  to  remedy  what  it  consid- 
ered to  be  the  mistake  of  granting  this 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Within  7  months, 
after  the  original  reorganization  plans 
were  granted  they  took  away  the  feature 
of  permanency  and  made  the  limitation 
2  years. 

From  time  to  time  subseo.uent  to  the 
original  enactment  reorganization  pow- 
ers were  granted,  but  always  on  a  basis 
of  having  the  short  termination  date, 
usually  a  period  of  2  years.  During  the 
war  years  these  powers  were  extended 
on  an  emergency  basis  without  limita- 
tion, the  only  limitation  being  that  the 


powers  would  lapse  6  months  after  the 
terrtlination  of  hostihties. 

The  act  that  we  are  now  amending  is 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Hoover 
Conimission.  At  the  time  it  was  enacted, 
the  period  of  time  that  the  powers  ex- 
isted was  specified  to  be  4  years. 

Since  that  time  the  Congress  has  ex- 
tended these  powers  at  2-year  intervals 
and,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  on 
one  or  two  occasions  there  have  been 
lapse  periods  of  time  when  these  powers 
v.cie  not  in  force. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  when  1 
mention  this  is  not  a  partisan  political 
question,  but  really  a  question  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  that  three  Presidents 
have  requested  that  this  power  remain 
Joermanent;  first.  President  Truman  in 
1949,  then  President  Eisenhower  in  1953, 
and  now  President  Johnson  in  1965. 

In  addition,  former  President  Hoovei 
recommended  that  these  powers  be 
made  permanent.  Hov.ever,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  jealous  of  its  legislativf 
prerogative  and  as  yet  has  not  seen  fit  tc 
grant  these  powers  on  a  permanent  basis 

Let  vs  also-  understand  that  the  Re- 
organization Act  does  grant  legislative 
authority  to  the  Executive  and  there 
have  been  some  fine  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  Let  me  state  that  in  my 
opinion,  this  is,  and  there  is  no  questior 
but  v.hat  it  is,  a  grant  of  legislative  pow- 
ers to  the  Executive.  However,  there 
can  be  such  a  grant  without  it  being  ar 
unconstitutional  grant,  and  I  believe  the 
reorganization  pov.-ers  that  have  beer 
.granted  to  the  President  is  a  constitu- 
tional grant  of  the  legislative  powers  be- 
cause the  act  itself  sets  the  guidelines 
under  v.hich  the  President  can  act. 

This  question  has  not  per  se  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  though 
kome  related  cases  have  been. 

In  effect,  v,e  are,  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion procedure,  reversing  the  legislative 
process.  The  President  is  given  the 
power  to  promulgate  legislation.  The 
President  in  doing  so  prepares  a  plan  of 
reorganization  within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  that  is  the  Reorganization  Act,  and 
submits  this  to  the  Congress.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  Congress  is  given  the 
ordinary  executive  power  of  veto  because 
this  is  the  only  power  that  wc  can  exer- 
cise in  the  reorganization  procedure. 

Once  the  Executive  has  filed  the  re- 
organization plan,  Congress  has  the 
power  of  veto  for  a  CO-day  calendar  pe- 
riod which  it  can  exercise  or  not  as  it 
sees  fit.  We  do  not  have  the  other  or- 
dinary legislative  powers,  the  power  to 
amend  and  so  forth. 

Some  have  asked,  since  the  power  to 
veto  has  been  made  more  liberal  as  the 
years  have  gone  by,  why  is  it  not  now 
possible  to  extend  the  reorganization 
powers  on  a  permanent  basis?  I  think 
wc  should  recall  that  over  the  years  the 
veto  process  has  been  changed  consid- 
erably. At  one  time  to  override  a  presi- 
dential reorganization  plan  required  a 
constitutional  majority  of  both  Houses 
acting  together  in  concert.  Later  it  was 
made  within  the  power  of  one  House  act- 
ing with  a  constitutional  majority  to  veto 
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a  reorganization  plan  and  most  recently, 
and  under  the  present  law,  either  House 
cT  Congress,  acting  alcnc  v.ith  a  simple 
majority  of  those  votinp,  can  override  or 
\"oto  a  reorganization  plan. 

But  I  point  out  to  you  tlu-.t  these  sub- 
stantive changeo  in  the  law  have  been 
tied  to  extensions  of  the  power.  If  this 
power  was  made  permanent  in  the  Prcsi- 
deiit.  it  would  then  be  very  ca.\v  for  the 
President  to  veto  bills  rhat  contained 
such  substantive  chant  cs.  So  that  the 
periodic  extension  of  the  powers  of  thi.s 
ret  gives  the  opportunity  then  to  tie  in 
or.e  legislative  enactment  substantive 
changes  that  Congress  dcom.s  necessary 
tof,ether  with  the  extension,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  President  a  choice  either  of  veto- 
hig  the  bill  and  destroying  his  power,  be- 
cause the  extension  had  not  been  signed 
into  law.  or  of  signing  the  bill  into  law 
which  gives  the  extensioii  power  and  also 
because  Congress  changes  any  substan- 
tive portion  of  the  act  that  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  deem  necessaiT. 

It  is  not  only  that  question  that  con- 
cerns us.  the  question  of  the  method  of 
overriding  the  plan  or  vetoirig  the  plan. 
There  are  other  substantive  changes  that 
have  been  necessary  from  time  to  time 
and  the  most  recent  and  outstanding  was 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  just 
last  year  by  the  Congress. 

You  may  recall  that  President  Ken- 
nedy submitted  a  plan  for  rcorganijation 
which  incorporated  the  creation  of  a 
new  executive  department.  This  was  the 
Department  cf  Urban  Affairs.  At  that 
time  Congress  balked  and  said  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
grant  to  the  Executive  power  either  to 
abolish  or  create  new  departments.  The 
power  of  the  President  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  lapsed  as  a  result  of  this 
dispute. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  last  year,  in 
extending  the  plan,  also  amended  the 
Reorganization  Act  to  spccifacally  pro- 
hibit the  creation  or  abolition  of  depart- 
ments. 

I  believe  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
periodic  extension  gives  to  Congfrcss 
power  to  make  substantive  changes  in 
the  act  which  are  necessary. 

Another  objection  to  extending  the  act 
for  a  long  period  of  time  is  the  fact  that 
within  the  act  itself  are  specified  rules 
which  apply  to  the  procedure  for  overrid- 
ing or  disapproving  plans. 

It  is  historically  true  that  we  adopt 
our  rules  on  a  2-year  basis.  We  do  not 
adopt  permanent  rules  in  the  House. 
Every  2  years  the  new  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  reexamine  the  rules  and 
to  change  the  rules. 

In  effect,  if  we  should  extend  this  act 
without  limitation,  or  extend  it  beyond 
the  2 -year  period,  we  would  be  adopting 
rules  for  a  period  beyond  this  Congress 
and  binding  future  Conures.ses. 

I  believe  it  goes  without  saying  that 
over  the  years  there  has  been  constant 
interaction  among  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  Government — the  juaicial, 
executive,  and  letri.slative.  At  one  time 
one  was  predominant  and  at  another 
time  another  was  predominant.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present  period 
in  hi.story  I  doubt  if  any  political  scien- 
tist or  historian  would  say  that  the  leg- 


islative branch  of  Government  was  pre- 
dominant.   Certainly  the  lOiecutive,  since 


the  early  1930'g,  has  bccrina  strong 


aid 


stronger  and  has  bcc-jme  a  more  pre- 
dominant branch  of  our  Government. 
In  more  recent  years  oar  Supreme  Court 
and  the  judicial  branch  ot,  Government 
has  bocoino  stronger  and  stronger  and 
in  some  instances,  in  iny  opinion,  has  en- 
tered int3  the  IcsLslPth-;.  fiehi. 

The  question  before  us  icilly  involves 
tlie  pov.'cr  of  the  Coagrci.^,  our  power 
i~.  en  e-:ual  C3-ndin:;le  b;anch  of  the 
Government.  Wc,  tlio  Congress,  should 
bc:  jealou.^  of  our  coii.-.titufiional  prerog- 
atives. Wc  should  :uard  t'ith  every  ef- 
fort we  can  put  forth  tlie  lights  we  have 
as  legislators.  ' 

I  have  no  objection,  nor  does  anyone 
of  whom  I  kncv.-  on  the  mrnority  side, 
to  the  extension  of  this  act.,  We  feel  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  has  been  a 
constitutional  delc?ation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  v.e  do  feel  there  should  bc 
periodic  recxanhnation.s  of  the  use  of  this 
power  of  reorganizaiinii. 

I  understand,  from  the  qgntleman  from 
California,  that  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  at  the  clo.se  of  the -debate  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  extend  tjie 
act.  rather  th.^.n  pern;aneiiilv,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3'  J  ycar.s. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEI.D.  Mr.  Chairmrai, 
will  the  i:eat!eman  yield' 

Mr.  ERLENBCRN.  I  yield  to  ihc  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEL.D.  Dof.-$  the  gentle- 
man nor  believe  Lh.it  tiii.s  ite  a  leasonable 
compromise  between  those  who  feel 
that  2  years  should  be  the  time  limit  and 
those  who  believe  the  act  should  be  ex- 
tended oil  a  permanent  bcisi.=;? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  not.  for  two 
rea.sons.  I 

First  is  the  fact  that  it  would  bind  a 
future  Congress,  if  we  made  the  exten- 
sion more  than  2  years.  , Second.  I  be- 
lieve a  fatal  error  in  ;  picking  this 
particular  time — I  believe  it  is  really  3 
years  and  7  month.s — is  Jliat  it  would 
make  the  act  expire  on  December  31, 
1968.  I  believe  that  usin?  this  p;ivticu- 
lar  period  of  time,  which  the  other  body 
has  and  which  the  gentleman  proposes 
in  his  amendment,  would  almo.st  guar- 
antee that  the  power  would  lapse,  be- 
cause it  would  lapse  at  a  J^criod  of  time 
when  Con'-'ress  would  not  bc  in  session. 
The  next  session  would  ix'gin  in  Janu- 
ary of  1069.  Therefore,  the  power  would 
lapse,  and  it  would  take  .'sumc  period  of 
months  for  Congress  tt>  extend  the 
power.  I 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  6he  aentleman 
will  yield  fuilher,  I  v.  ill  say  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  extend  acts  .-iome  time  before 
the  expiration  dates.  Tfccrc  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  oUr  committee, 
which  is  a  diligent  committee,  from  ex- 
tending the  time  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  understand  fj'om  i^  reading 
of  the  hearings  in  the  olLhcr  body  the 
purpose  of  the  extension  for  this  period 
of  time  was  to  make  it  coexten.sivc  with 
the  term  oi  the  President,  so  wiien  a 
new  President  came  into  office  the  new 
President  could  reexamine  this  power. 
I  submit  to  the  fcntleman  if  the  exten- 


sion occurs  in  1U63,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time,  the  Congress  will  not 
knovv-  v.'ho  the  new  PrerJdcnt  is.  So  this 
argument  is  no  longer  valid. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemen  yield  to  mc? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  warit  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  this  very  fine  presentation 
and  analysis  of  tiiis  rather  complex 
question.  I  certainly  conciu'  in  mucii 
of  what  he  h.as  said.  I  quite  agree  witli 
hiim  that  while  the  proposed  3'2-ycar 
extension  is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  a  permanent  extension,  the  2-year 
extension,  which  he  was  discussing  and 
whicli  v.as  discussed  in  great  detail  in 
tile  minority  views,  is  certainly  prefer- 
able. Again  let  mc  acknowledge  the 
very  thoughtful  contribution  which  has 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Gurney  ! . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  amplify  on  what  the  one 
gentlemi-.n  from  Illinois  said  cbout  the 
other  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The 
previous  speaker  in  the  well  IMr.  Erlex- 
lohnI  ju.io  made  his  first  prci^entaticn  in 
the  Hou-'oc  of  Representatives  as  a  new 
Member  handling  a  rather  technical 
que.slion  and  problem,  and  in  tl;e  almost 
unique  situation  for  a  fresliman  Hou-^e 
Member,  directing  the  debate  on  the  Re- 
publican side  as  ranking  commiitce 
Member  I  think  he  did  a  splendid  job. 
and  all  of  us  should  bc  proud  of  his  per- 
formance a^  a  new  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  here  really  is 
very  simple  and  clear  cut.  It  is.  should 
the  Congress  make  pormancnt  the  Presi- 
dential power  under  the  Reorcanization 
Act.  I  miuht  add  that  at  least  that  i> 
the  position  at  the  moment,  allhouuh.  of 
course,  it  will  be  amended  shortly,  as  Vr.Q 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Holi- 
FiELD  1  has  pointed  out. 

Nou-.  then,  what  is  this  power  we  are 

talking  about,  anyway?  Well,  of  cour;-e. 
It  is  tiuit  the  Picsident  may  formulate 
and  tran.smit  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  go  into  effect  unless 
the  Congress  vetoes  the  plan  within  60 
days.  However,  of  course,  the  issue  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  not  that  at  all. 
because  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  is  a 
good  idea.  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  power  here  of  the  President  to  leg- 
islate, becau.^e  here  in  this  Reorgani/n- 
tion  Act  the  President  has  a  very  unique 
power,  that  is.  to  legislate,  which  we.  the 
Congress,  have  transferred  to  him  and 
surrendered  to  him,  if  you  will.  Tlie 
President  has  had  this  power  under  one 
form  of  legislation  or  another  since  1932. 
Many  plans  have  come  dov.-n  to  the  HoUiC 
and  many  have  been  approved.  Some 
have  been  rejected.  But  now  we  ought 
to  ask  ourselves  for  a  moinent.  i^  there 
any  reason  to  make  the  power  permanent 
or,  for  that  matter,  to  extend  it  beyond 
the  usual  time  of  the  2-year  period  we 
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have  been  operating  under  for  most  of 
the  period  of  the  power  since  1932. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  were  only  factors  in  the  ad- 
ministration's presentation.  First  of  all, 
there  was  a  letter  which  the  President 
sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Next 
there  was  one  short  hearing  conducted 
before  the  committee.  Actually,  there 
was  only  one  witness.  I  fmd  nothing  in 
the  letter  and  nothing  in  the  hearing 
that  presents  any  valid  reason  whatso- 
ever or.  for  that  matter,  any  argument 
at  all  to  show  that  it  is  necessary  to 
inake  the  power  permanent  or,  for  that 
matter,  now^  to  extend  it  beyond  the 
custom  we  have  been  following  of  2  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  hearings  the 
witness  was  asked. by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers: 

In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Seidman.  have  these 
gaps  inhibited  your  ability  to  function  in 
this  area? 

He  replied: 

I  think  not  my  abilily.  but  I  think  it  has 
inhibited  the  President. 

And  then  Mr.  Brov^n  said:  "Where 
did  a  President  fail  to  function  at  that 

time?" 

There  was  a  short  answer  to  that;  and 

then: 

What  did  a  President  want  to  do  that 
he  could    not    do,   or   didn't   do? 

And  then  the  expert  Government  wit- 
ness said  this: 

It  is  difficult  for  nie  to  cite  the  specific 
ex.anplcs,   but   I  know   there   were   ones. 

Obviou.sly,  he  did  not  know,  and  I 
would  say  and  submit  that  since  he  was 
a  Government  expert  witness  and  could 
find  no  examples  that  there  really  were 
no  valid  reasons.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that  both  the  ranking  minority 
Member  here  has  made,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  on  the  Democratic  side  han- 
dling the  bill,  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  There  is  no  administration  issue 
or  program  at  stake.  It  is  not  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratic  position. 

It  really  is  not  an  issue  of  States' 
rights  as  opposed  to  big  Government. 
Tne  real  issue  is  that  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  real  function  and  integrity 
Of  the  Congress.  We  of  the  minority  say 
that  we  should  delegate  our  legislative 
function  only  temporarily.  Our  posi- 
tion is,  of  course,  only  for  2  years.  I 
would  .submit  that  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  hberals  and  conservatives, 
could  well  support  this  position  if  they 
w'anted  to. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again,  and 
I  certainly  think  it  is  true,  and  I  think 
everyone  on  this  floor  would  admit  it. 
that  the  Presidency  is  the  most  powerful 
public  ofTice  in  the  world  today.  The 
Pi'e^ident  ha.s  Executive  order  powers, 
and  thousands  of  them  have  been  prom- 
ulgated since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
i^-iblic.  I  think  a  good  case  could  be 
made  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tion here.  Over  in  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  we  are  engaged  in  the 
one  place  in  a  very  heavy  war  and  in  the 
other  place  in  a  skirmish.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  actually  has 
handled  this  almost  entirely  on  his  own. 


The  Congress  has  not  declared  the  war. 
And  I  do  not  quarrel  with  this,  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  President  here.  I  think 
the  President  and  the  administration 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  these  situ- 
ations. I  simply  cite  this  as  an  example 
of  the  powers  which  the  President  has  in 
this  country.  I  would  say  that  he  really 
does  not  need  any  more  power. 

You  know,  when  we  were  children  we 
had  a  little  poem  that  I  sometimes  use: 

Little  drops  of  water. 

And  little  grains  of  sand. 
Make  the  mighty  ocean. 

And  build  a  mighty  land. 

I  think  it  epitomizes  very  well  our  is- 
sue here.  Since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, certainly  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  power  transferred  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President.  More  and  more 
has  the  office  become  more  powerful. 
That  is  the  issue  here  today.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  transmit  any  more  power 
at  our  expense. 

The  Republican,  or  minority,  position 
is  simply  this.  We  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress every  2  years  and  remove  this 
unique  legislative  power  that  we  have 
delegated  under  this  act.  This  will  not 
in  any  way  impede  the  President's  mis- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  not  im- 
pede the  carrying  out  of  his  mission, 
whatever  program  he  wants.  It  will 
not  tie  his  hands.  But  I  think  it  will 
serve  to  remind  the  President  that  the 
power  that  he  has  uiider  this  Reorgani- 
zation Act  is  our  power,  that  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  United  States,  that  we  have 
transferred  to  him  temporarily. 

I  would  like  to  close  these  brief  re- 
marks by  reading  from  the  President's 
letter.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I 
think  this  is  fairly  important.  When  the 
President  sent  up  this  bill  to  Congress, 
he  had  this  to  say  in  his  letter.  Speaking 
of  his  authority,  he  said: 

From  this  authority  will  come  benefits 
for  the  people  whose  Government  this 
is. 

The  people  expect  and  deserve  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  lean  and  fit,  and — 

And  he  goes  on  to  explain  it  otherwise. 
Also  he  said: 

Reorganization  can  mean  a  streamlined 
leadership,  ready  to  do  more  in  less  time 
for  the  best  interests  of  aU  the  people. 

I  think  the  President  had  a  good  point 
to  make  when  he  talked  about  the 
people. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we 
vote  on  this  issue  and  when  we  vote  for 
the  Republican  amendment  or  support 
the  amendment  that  has  been  outlined 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  believe 
that  what  we  should  be  concerned  with, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States — because  it  is  the  people 
under  the  Constitution  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  delegated  the  lawmaking 
power,  the  legislative  power,  to  this 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  other 
ho6.y  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  now  in  the  Reorganization 
Act  we  have  transferred  and  delegated 
and  surrendered  a  part  of  this  precious 
power  to  the  President.  I  would  say  the 
least  we  could  do  here  is  to  surrender 
this  power  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 


Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
the  least  we  can  do  is  have  the  President 
come  back  to  the  people  through  us,  the 
Congress,  and  ask  that  the  power  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  say  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  this 
be  done  and  certainly  following  the  etis- 
tom  which  we  have  followed  for  years 
and  years  of  an  extension  of  2  years, 
makes  all  kinds  of  sense,  and  I  would 
hope  that  enough  Members  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  would  support  our  Repub- 
lican amendment  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chaii'- 
man,  I  rise  as  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  committee  to  report  to  this 
body  the  position  of  the  policy  committee 
on  H.R.  4623. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  pro- 
moting ecooomy  and  eflBciency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  act,  therefore,  should  be  extended. 

H.R.  4623,  the  further  amending  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  however,  is 
presently  written  in  such  a  way  as  to 
threaten  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress 
to  review  this  legislation  on  a  regular 
basis  by  making  the  extension  of  the  act 
permanent. 

The  act  itself  constitutes  a  reversal  of 
the  constitutional  procedure  whereby  the 
Congress  enacts  legislation  which  be- 
comes law  upon  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  pro- 
pose reorganization  legislation  subject 
only  to  a  limited  right  of  veto  by  the 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  this  reversal  of  consti- 
tutional procedures  provides  for  a  more 
effective  means  of  executive  branch  re- 
organization justifies  the  departure  from 
normal  procedure.  To  strip  future  Con- 
gresses of  the  right  of  legislative  review 
of  reorganization  matters  is,  however, 
both  unnecessary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
act  and  unwise. 

The  entire  legislative  history  of  the  act 
proves  the  wisdom  of  regular  congres- 
sional review.  The  act  has  been  amend- 
ed a  number  of  times  since  its  original 
enactment.  Future  Congresses  should 
continue  to  have  the  right  to  make  such 
amendments  when,  in  their  view,  they  are 
needed. 

We  support  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  their  effort  to  amend  the  present 
legislation  to  provide  for  biennial  review. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpresc7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corgress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stit.  2051 .  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  repe."Uing  subsection  (b)  thereof 
and  by  deleting  the  subsection  designation 
"(af. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MB.     RFtTSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Retjss:  Strike 
aU  after  tlie  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following:  "That  subsection  (b)  of  section 
5  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
205;  5  U.S.C.  133z-3>.  as  last  amended  by 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1964  (78  Stat.  240).  is 
hereby  fxirther  amended  by  striking  out 
■Jime  1.  1965'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'December  31,  1968'." 

Mr.  BEUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  1949  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  ought  to  be  made  permanent. 
This  is  the  judgment  of  President  Jolm- 
son.  The  peniianency  featm-e  was  also 
the  judgment  of  the  late  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. It  was  the  judgment  of  President 
Triunan  and  the  judgment  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

However,  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  situation  today.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  this  bill  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  with  the  permanent  reorga- 
nization power  given  to  the  President. 
By  what  I  believe  is  a  unanimous  position 
of  the  niinority  members,  the  proposal 
was  made  that  while  the  extension  of  the 
reorganization  power  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, it  ought  to  be  extended  for  only 
2  years.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  fol- 
lowing reality : 

Unhappily,  the  existing  reorganization 
power  of  the  President  expired  on  June 
1,  just  2  days  ago.  Since  the  Committ-ee 
on  Qovernment  Operations  of  the  House 
reported  out  H.R.  4623  back  in  March  of 
this  year,  the  Senate  has  passed  the  bill, 
S.  1135,  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk  to 
extend  the  authority  for  3 '2  years,  un- 
til the  end  of  December  1968.  This  will 
be  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  office  of 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  avoid  pro- 
longing the  period  under  which  we  are 

now  suffering,  where  no  authority  to  sub- 
mit plans  will  be  available  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  hence  his  ability  to  reorganize 
for  punx>ses  of  economy  and  efficiency 
is  seriously  handicapped,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  and  that  we 
may  then  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
the  identical  Senate-passed  bill  and  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  send  the  combined 
Senate-House  bill  to  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  3^2- 
year  extension  does  not  cure  all  of  the 
problems  caused  by  the  2-year  extension, 
but  it  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  2-year 
extension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  manager  of  this 
bill,  may  I  say  that  I  have  consulted  with 
tlie  ether  members  of  the  committee,  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee,  and 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman.  I  see  my  worthy 
friend  on  his  feet  seeking  recognition,  so 
all  I  will  say  is  that  the  majority  side 
is  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  a  rea- 
sonable compromise. 


Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  offer  as  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eklenborn 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Reuss:  Strike  out  nil  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "That  subsection  (b)  oi  section  5 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  3949  (5  U  S.C. 
133Z-3)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June 
1,  1965'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June 
1,   1967'."  I 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  now  Is  going  to  be  squart>ly 
presented  to  the  Committee  as  to  wheth- 
er we  want  to  extend  this  power  for  a 
2-year  period  or  for  a  S'o-year  period. 
It  was  mentioned  that  tlie  other  body 
has  chosen  the  3' 2  years,  and  somewhat 
reluctantly  the  majority  in  the  House  is 
willing  to  go  along. 

I  think  there  are  some  obvious  defects 
in  going  along  with  the  3' »-year  period. 
First  of  all,  I  pointed  out  in  my  presen- 
tation before  this  means  %e  are  going 
to  extend  the  rules  of  the  House  beyond 
the  current  Congress,  that  tiiese  rules 
will  be  applicable  to  the  next  Congress, 
somewhat  contrary  to  our  usual  pro- 
ceduie. 

Secondly,  and  I  think  more  important, 
to  understand  why  the  3^2  years  was 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  you  will  have 
to  read  the  text  of  tlie  hearings  that  were 
conducted  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  the  other  body.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
the  most  vocal  opponents  to  the  pcmia- 
nent  extension  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  other  body 
was  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
who  was  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  at  the 
request  of  the  President.  After  these 
hearings  were  conducted  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
found  he  could  not  go  along  with  the 
President's  request  as  he  originally  had 
done  by  introducing  the  bill,  but  he,  to- 
gether with  others,  devised  a  plan  of 
extending  this  for  3  years  and  7  months. 

The  purpose,  as  I  explained  it,  is  that 
it  does  coincide  with  the  teim  of  our  pres- 
ent President.  He  could  hpvc  requested 
this  for  another  4  years,  but  this  coincides 
with  the  term  of  the  next  President  .so 
that  we  could  consider  thi.s  power  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  wlio  our  ne.xt 
President  would  be  in  each  4-ycar  period. 

I  think  they  made  some  miscalcula- 
tions. Since  the  Congress  in  1968  no 
doubt  will  adjourn  prior  to  the  Novem- 
ber elections  and  will  not  be  again  in  ses- 
sion until  January  3  of  1969.  the  exten- 
sion of  this  pov.-cr  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  1968  prior  to  adjournment  with 
the  knowledge  of  tJie  fact  wlio  the  next 
President  is  going  to  be.  And  tlie  same 
thing  will  be  true  for  an  extension  of  4 
years.  So  that  the  purpose  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  other  body  of  choosing 
this  period  of  time,  I  think  has  been 
thwarted  by  tlicir  choosing  of  this  period 
of  time  of  3  years  and  7  month.s. 

I  think  it  makes  much  more  sense  for 
us  to  extend  this  for  2  years  as  my  sub- 


stitute amendment  would  do  and  then  we 
could  extend  it  for  another  2  years,  and 
that  would  bring  us  to  June  1  of  1969  and 
at  that  time  the  new  President  would 
have  been  chosen  and  he  would  have  been 
in  office  a  few  months,  and  this  Congress 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  assess  the 
necessity  or  the  worthwhileness  of  ex- 
tending the  reorganization  power  to  the 
new  President. 

So  I  think  this  expiration  date  of  June 
1  that  we  have,  and  extending  in  2-year 
periods,  would  better  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman  of  the  other  body 
wlio  chose  this  awkward  period  of  3  years 
and  7  months.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substituted  amendment. 

I  oppose  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  minority  mem- 
ber I  Mr.  ERLENBORN  ],  for  one  important 
reason. 

The  reorganization  plan  procedure, 
even  if  made  permanent,  is  a  very  shy 
bird  and  a  very  frail  reed.  That  is  so 
because  reorganizations  can  only  be  at- 
tempted under  it  in  about  4  or  5  months 
of  the  average  year.  It  will  not  work  in 
the  first  month  or  two  of  congressional 
organization.  It  takes  a  60-day  waiting 
period,  and  no  administration  is  likely  to 
want  to  send  up  a  reorganization  plan 
toward  the  end  of  the  session  for  the 
simjjle  reason  that  60  days  is  not  likely 
to  elapse  before  adjournment. 

For  this  reason  there  have  been  serious 
gaps  in  our  reorganization  procedure. 
In  recent  years,  in  1959  and  1960  and 
again  in  1963,  reorganization  was  im- 
possible because  Congress  had  neglected 
to  renew  the  authority.  Indeed,  it  is 
true  today  and  for  the  first  2  days  in 
June  that  there  is  on  the  books  no  re- 
organization authority.  So  President 
Johnson.  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  President  Hoover 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  when 
they  asked  that  this  authority  be  made 
permanent.  The  S'i-year,  end-of-the- 
pre.sidential-term  proposal,  of  the  other 
body  is  not  as  good  as  making  it  perma- 
nent, but  it  is  vastly  better  than  cutting 
it  back  to  2  years,  as  the  substitute 
amendmciit  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois would  do. 

So  in  conclusion.  let  me  urge  my  Re- 
publican friends  to  join  us  in  voting  down 
the  2-year  amendment  for  two  good  rea- 
sonr,.  First,  from  the  standpoint  of  party 
solidarity,  I  would  hope  that  you  v/ould 
give  the  late  President  Hoover  unstinted 
backing  in  his  feeling  that  a  2-year  lim- 
itation is  unwise  and  unjust. 

Secondly,  as  reasonable  men,  we  Dem- 
ocrats have  come  here  with  a  bill  for 
permanent  power.  You  Republicans 
have  come  here  with  a  2-year  proposal. 
We  now  offer  3'^  years.  We  ask  you  to 
go  up  by  a  year  and  one-half  and  we 
arc  willing  to  come  down  from  infinity — • 
from  eternity — to  3'j  years.  As  is  said 
in  the  Bible,  if  my  adversary  will  go  with 
me  a  mile,  I  will  go  with  him  twain.  We 
Democrats  have  come  a  long  way  from 
infinity.  I  hope  Republicans,  as  reason- 
able men,  will  join  us  in  voting  dov.n  tlie 
2-year  substitute. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  I  have  heard  the  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fre- 
quently raised  in  opposition  to  the  2-year 
extension  and  in  favor  of  a  2 -year  ex- 
I  teasion — or  a  permanent  extension — as 
]  was  proposed  by  the  majority  party.     I 
have  heard  the  argument  raised  that  this 
power  has  lapsed  from  time  to  time.    The 
'gentleman   from   Wisconsin  just  raised 
:tiiis  point  and  indicated  this  was  unfor- 
itunate.  and  that  this  unnecessarily  re- 
stricted  the  Executive's  opportunity  to 
put  forward  reorganization  plans.     Yet, 
the  years  he  cited,  of  course,  were  years 
when  the  Democratic  Pai-ty  was  in  the 
majority  as  they  are  in  the  majority  now. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Would  have  to  agree  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  world  for  this  power  to  have  lapsed 
this  year.     The  Government  Operations 
Committee  considered  this  early  in  the 
year  and  it  was  considered  in  sufficient 
time  to  come  out  prior  to  the  lapsing  of 
this  power  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
lapsing  could  be  easily  overcome  if  the 
leadership  wanted  to  have  it  overcome, 
if  they  wanted  to  schedule  the  extension 
for  floor  action,  if  they  were  seriously 
concerned  about  the  disadvantage  to  the 
executive  branch  which  the  gentleman 
claims  as  a  result  of  a  lapse  in  the  au- 
thority. 

I  am  also  aware  that  this  power  may 
have  lapsed  at  times  when  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  in  coiitrol  of  the  Congress. 

To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  lapses 
actually  restricted  the  Executive  from  of- 
fering a  reorganization  plan. 

I  would  add  that  the  arguments  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  made  in 
opposition  to  the  2-year  extension  could 
be  applied  with  as  much  effectiveness 
and  eloquence  against  a  3'i-year  exten- 
.sion  which  he  now  supports. 

I  certainly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  to  support  the  proposal  for  a  2- 
year  extension.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  extension.  It  is  similar  to 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on  a 
couple  of  matters. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  that  past  lapses  had  in  fact 
inhibited  the  reorganization  process. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  true  that 
those  lapses  did  occur.  It  is  only  the 
rule  of  comity  between  this  House  and 
the  other  body  which  keeps  me  from  say- 
ing now  which  body  was  responsible  for 
those  regrettable  lapses. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  '-'entlcman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  if  this  power  lapses  as  of  December 


31,  1968,  we  could  not  possibly  reinsti- 
tute  the  procedure  until  new  committees 
of  Congress  had  been  formed  and  the 
committees  could  go  to  work,  which 
would  almost  guarantee  1 -month  delay. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. This,  of  course,  is  a  possibility. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  I  support  the  ex- 
tension of  this  reorganization  authority. 
This  procedure  has  worked  well.  I  favor 
the  2-year  extension.  I  oppose  the  per- 
manent extension.  If  the  2-year  exten- 
sion fails  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
3' 2-year  extension,  not  as  the  best  solu- 
tion, but  as  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  proposed  permanent  extension. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Erlenborn  amendment 
and  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  should  like  to  set  the  Record  straight, 
in  terms  of  the  observation  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss] 
that  there  were  reasons  given  in  the  tes- 
timony that  the  lapses  inhibited  the  ac- 
tions of  a  President.  I  thought  I  had 
made  it  clear  in  the  well  in  my  previous 
argument,  that  there  was  no  such  evi- 
dence at  all. 

The  only  evidence  possibly  shading  on 
this  point  occurred  when  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Seidman,  had  completed  his  testi- 
mony. He  gave  nothing  in  this  testi- 
mony to  show  this.  He  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Brown  : 

What  did  a  President  want  to  do  that  he 
could  not  do,  or  didn't  do? 

That  referred  to  when  there  had  been 
lapses.    Mr.  Seidman  said: 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  cite  the  specific  ex- 
amples. 

He  did  not  know  any.  There  was  no 
evidence,  actually. 

It  seems  to  me  the  issue  is  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  obviously  has  dis- 
carded the  argument  that  the  power  in 
the  President  ought  to  be  made  perma- 
nent. They  recognize  and  adhere  to  the 
minority  position  that  the  power  should 
be  extended  for  a  temporary  time  only. 

We  have  operated  under  this  Reorga- 
nization Act  or  one  similar  to  it  since 
1932,  some  three  decades.  All  during 
this  time,  except  for  one  period  of  4 
years,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  always 
done  so  under  2 -year  extensions.  Since 
we  have  operated  so  well  and  the  thing 
has  worked  so  well,  as  everybody  has 
agreed,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, why  not  continue  to  operate  the 
program  under  2-year  extensions  which 
have  worked  so  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
argtmient.  instead  of  pulling  some  3^2- 
year  rabbit  out  of  a  hat,  which  does  not 
tie  to  anything  or  make  any  sense,  really, 
at  all. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin might  support  our  reasonable  ar- 
gument for  a  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessai-y  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  substitute 
amendment  is  appropriate,  and  in  sup- 
port thereof  I  wish  to  make  two  iwints  to 
the  Committee.  First,  I  have  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  should  be  extended  on  any  basis. 


I  believe  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  it  is  an  erroneous  delegation  of  the 
legislative  power.  I  thought  that  an  ad- 
ditional F>oint  was  beautifully  made  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  handling 
this  bill;  namely  that,  once  this  power  is 
extended  interminably,  the  President  will 
then  have  the  veto  power  on  further  limi- 
tations that  the  Congress  might  send  up. 
Third,  I  think  we  cannot  agree  to  an  out- 
right appeal  of  the  time  limitation.  I 
think  it  is  a  constitutional  delegation  of 
duty  to  us.  Above  ay.  much  has  been 
said  here  with  eloquent  pleas  about  the 
"twain,"  vis-a-vis  the  art  of  compromise 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
"Twain"  oyt  in  our  part  of  the  country — 
Missouri — means  something  else.  It  was 
a  pseudonym  for  Samuel  Clemens,  the 
writer  of  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  and  other  books.  It  really 
means  2  feet  deep  in  measuring  water  in 
channels.  However,  we  have  to  decide 
from  whence  we  proceed  when  we  make 
a  compromise.  We  do  not  compromise 
with  all  of  the  walnuts  in  onfe  boys 
basket,  and  then  start  dividing  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
compromise  is  not  involved  when  we  have 
already  reversed  the  process  of  veto,  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  second  main  point  I  wish  to  make 
in  addressing  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  is  that  according  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  which  was  passed  by  this 
body,  there  is  now  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  composed  of  12  Members  of  this  body 
and  12  Members  of  the  other  body.  This 
is  a  completely  bipartisan  committee.  If 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  heard  to  this 
date  has  any  substance  whatsoever,  it  is 
that  this  question  of  reorganization 
should  be  strongly  reconsidered.  In  fact, 
the  restoration  of  legislative  prerogative 
is  being  strongly  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee now.  I  submit  that  this  is  no  time 
to  make  this  permanent  or  bind  a  suc- 
cessive Congress,  namely,  the  90th  Con- 
gress; while  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, including  its  relations  with  other 
bodies  and  branches  of  Government,  are 
being  seriously  undertaken.  Therefore, 
I  would  strongly  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  FMr.  Erlen- 
born]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn) 
there  were — ayes  40,  noes  75. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  REtrssl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK,  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4623  >  to  eliminate  the  expiration 
date  for  the  authority  of  the  President 
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to  submit  reorganization  plans  to  the 
Congress,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
326,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  v.-ith  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  question  is  on 
cn'irrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bi'l. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERX.ENBORN.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
.    The  Clei-k  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Erleneorn  moves  to  reconimil  the  bill, 
H.R.  4623  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  imm.ediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  ^S.  1135)  to 
further  amend  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  so  that  such  act 
will  apply  to  reorganization  plans  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  any  time  be- 
fore December  31,  1968,  a  similar  bill  to 
the  one  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1135 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion .'^ct  cf  1949  (63  Stat.  205;  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
3 ) .  as  last  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  2.  1964 
(78  Stat.  240),  Is  hereby  fxirther  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  1.  1965"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1968". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  (H.R.  4623)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  | 

There  vras  no  objection.      ' 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 
OP  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Sper.kfer.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  407  and  ayk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  ai  follows : 
H.  Res.  407 

Rcsohccl.  Tliat  upon  the  adc  ption  of  tliis 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  |to  move  th;it 
the  House  resolve  itfelf  into  tlte  Committee 
of  the  Who'.o  House  on  the  Stiitc  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  Uie  bill  (H.R. 
7777)  to  authorize  the  Presidect  to  appoint 
General  William  F.  McKee  (Cnited  States 
Air  Force,  retired)  to  the  officg  of  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  .^goncy.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  ht  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  txi  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  cliairmrin  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ir.terstatc  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-mioute  rule.  At 
the  concUtsion  of  tlie  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  sbitU 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  wsth 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  o,itestion  shall.be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  withotit  intervenir.g 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith  1,  and,  iJending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Rosolution  407 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  con.sideration  of  H.R. 
7777,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  to  the  office  of  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

H.R.  7777  would  authorize  the  Pre.^i- 
dent,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  to  appoint  Gereral  McKee 
to  the  office  without  affectirg  his  .status 
as  a  retired  officer  of  the  Air  Force,  si;b- 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act. 

The  bill  provides  that  General  McKee, 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA  shall  be  subject 
to  no  .supervision,  control,  rr.striction.  or 
prohibition — military  or  otherwise — 
other  than  would  be  operative  with  re- 
spect* to  him  if  he  were  ijot  a  retired 
Reguiar  Air  Force  officer.      | 

The  intent  of  Congress  is  expre.s?,(?d 
that  the  authority  granted  by  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  approval  by  the  Congress  of  continu- 
ing appointments  of  military  men  to  the 
office  of  Administrator  of  the  FAA  in  the 
future. 

Mr,  Speaker  I  urge  th.o.  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  407. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  stated  bry  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Madden],  House  Resolution  407.  if 
adopted,  would  provide  for  an  open  rule 


of  2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7777,  having  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hLstcry  of  this  asency  is  rather  interest- 
iu'-x  and,  if  I  may,  I  mic:ht  review  it  for 
a  moment  or  tv,'0. 

'^1:•.  Spea'iccr,  going  back  to  the  days 
of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  there 
V.  ere  suggested  certain  reorganizations 
having  to  do  with  aviation,  and  con- 
tinued on  .subsequently,  and  when  v;e  had 
a  fine  airplane,  the  C-47  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  v.orkhorse  throui^ihout  tlie 
world,  we  had  vraious  agencies  control- 
lin'?  the  ahlincs  at  that  time,  the  mili- 
tary, civiiinn,  r:nd  otherwi.':e.  Theic  were 
a  number  of  accidents  by  the  militaiy- 
and  civilian-operated  planes.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  decided 
that  it  would  set  up  a  separate  asency 
and  take  these  operations  away  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  As  a  result 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  created 
back  in  about  1958.  As  I  understand  it. 
Congress  at  that  time  had  some  concern 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  agency  mi?ht 
be  controlled  by  the  military. 

So  it  wrote  into  this  particular  act  a 
restriction  that  a  person  from  the  mili- 
tary could  not  be  the  head  of  the  partic- 
ular Agency.  At  that  time  General  Que- 
sada  was  the  indi\idual  who  was  to  be 
selected  as  the  head  of  the  A'^ency.  a 
very  distinguished,  a  very  qualified  indi- 
vidual. He  could  not  receive  his  retire- 
ment after  some  35  years  in  the  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  salary  as 
Administiator  of  FAA.  He  was  a  man  of 
som.e  means,  and  gave  up  his  retirement, 
or  resigned  from  it,  and  became  a  very 
di.-tinguishcd  head  of  the  FAA.  As  I 
understand  it,  after  he  resigned  as  head 
of  the  FAA  we  restored  his  retirement 
slatu.'i  to  him. 

Mr.  Halaby  came  in,  and  he  is  going 
to  resign.  We  have  General  McKce, 
Vvhom  I  understand  from  both  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  reports,  is  a  vei*y  capa- 
ble individual.  He  is  an  Air  Force  gen- 
eral with  some  35  years  of  service,  and 
he  apparently  is  not  in  the  position  to 
v,aive  his  retirement  pay. 

The  opposition  takes  the  position  on 
tlie  basis  this  v.-ould  set  a  precedent; 
possibly  the  law  itself  should  bo  changed 
if  we  are  going  to  make  this  exception, 
and  pennit  an  individual  to  receive  his 
retirement  at  the  same  time  ho  handles 
this  particular  job.  Those  are  the  argu- 
ment.=;  for  and  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  there  are  many  retired  gen- 
erals in  various  capacities  with  private 
corporations,  receiving  large  salaries, 
who  are  back  here  lobbying  for  legisla- 
tion. If  General  McKce  has  earned  iiis 
retirement.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it.  If  he  is  as  qualified  as  every- 
body states  he  is.  and  wants  this  position, 
I  think  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the  salary 
of  that  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  i-ule. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not find  any  printed  hearings  on  this  bill. 
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Is  it  customary  for  the  Rules  Committee 
to  report  bills  on  which  there  are  no  ex- 
tended hearings? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  So  far  as 
b.earings  are  concerned,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Rules  Committee  has  any  custom  on 
that.  We  have  the  report  before  us,  and 
the  bill,  and  that  is  what  we  rely  upon. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tiic  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7777)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Gen.  William  F. 
McKee  'U.S.  Air  Force,  retired)  to  the 
Office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7777,  with  Mr. 
Zablocki  in  the  chair. 

IN-   THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  t'tle  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disiiensed  with. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
'.  myself  10  minutes. 

It  merely  authorizes  the  President  to 
■  appoint  Gen.   William  F.   McKee,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired,  to  the  office  of  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  first 
review  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
:eral  Aviation  Act  and  then  bring  you 
'UP  to  date  and  thereby  provide  you  with 
the  information  which  makes  this  ex- 
ception necessary, 

!  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  was 
established  by  the  Congress  in  1938. 
Prior  to  that  time  we  had  only  a  mini- 
*mal  program  with  reference  to  aviation. 
There  was  some  partial  authority  which 
was  granted  under  the  old  Air  Commerce 
Act.  But  this  new  and  fabulous  mode 
of  transportation  became  a  reality,  and 
Pie  need  for  further  regulation  became  a 
hecessity.  That  is  recognized  by  most 
everyone  in  all  phases  of  the  industry. 
So  the  Congress  in  the  1938  program  es- 
tablished a  five-man  board,  and  an  ad- 
Ciinistrator  to  head  the  program,  and 
called  it  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
But  the  program  hardly  got  started  when 
ih  1940  President  Roosevelt  by  a  reor- 
ganization act  established  out  of  it  or 
gsnverted  it  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  That  is  what  we  have  today,  and 
we  call  it  the  CAB.  At  the  same  time 
the  Air  Safety  Board  was  abolished. 
The  administrative  end  of  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  it  became  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
!*iinistration.  Then  the  development  of 
dils  mode  of  transportation  really  got 
underway.  We  saw  what  happened  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  SmithI  mentioned 
the  old  C-47  which  became  the  work- 
bOrse  and  which  was  the  real  airplane 
at  that  time,  and  what  a  great  achieve- 
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ment  we  accomplished  in  this  country 
by  its  development  and  use. 

Then  during  the  war  you  know  there 
were  various  planes  that  were  developed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  national 
defense.  Many  of  those  were  put  into 
commercial  operation  following  the  war. 
Of  course,  we  had  the  old  C-47,  or  DC-3, 
which  was  followed  by  the  DC-4  with  a 
four-engine  operation. 

From  there  on  we  began  to  develop 
other  types  of  planes,  until  finally  we  hit 
the  stage  where  the  fast  jets  were  com- 
ing into  operation.  Then  commercial 
aviation  really  began  to  progress.  As  I 
said  to  the  Rules  Committee  the  other 
day,  if  the  remainder  of  industry  in  this 
Nation  could  keep  up  with  transporta- 
tion in  progress  and  development,  as  well 
as  communications,  this  would  be  the 
greatest  achievement  toward  a  great  so- 
ciety of  which  we  could  possibly  con- 
ceive, because  these  two  phases  of  our 
way  of  life  have  really  provided  this 
Nation  with  the  most  fabulous  develop- 
ment that  the  mind  of  man  can  possibly 
conceive,  in  my  judgment. 

With  these  new  innovations  and  new 
developments  problems  usually  develop, 
and  problems  did  develop.  We  had  fast 
planes  and  then  we  had  faster  planes. 
Then  we  got  to  talking  about  planes 
faster  than  sound,  jet  planes  traveling 
through  the  air  so  fast  that  the  old  con- 
trol methods  simply  would  not  accommo- 
date them.  This  brought  on  safety  prob- 
lems. Dangerous  situations  developed 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  air  traffic  control  fa- 
cilities we  had  during  the  1950's  simply 
would  not  accommodate  this  new  de- 
velopment. 

Out  of  all  of  this  came  a  recognized 
fact,  that  we  must  do  something  about 
it.  So  President  Eisenhower  set  up  a 
special  committee — a  White  House 
"Blue  Stocking  Committee,"  if  I  may  call 
it  so — to  make  a  study,  to  investigate 
and  go  into  the  problem  to  see  what  we 
could  do  about  it. 

This  committee  was  headed  by  a  retired 
general  of  the  Air  Force,  General  Que- 
sada.  A  great  many  Members  know  Gen- 
eral Quesada.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Air  Force  general.  He  had  an  outstand- 
ing military  record.  I  believe  he  was  a 
West  Point  graduate  prior  to  going  into 
the  Air  Force.  He  had  a  long  military 
career  of  I  believe  30  years  or  more.  He 
performed  fine  and  recognized  ser^ice  for 
his  country. 

General  Quesada  had  retired.  He  was 
retired  as  a  lieutenant  general. 

General  Quesada  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  heading  up  this  commit- 
tee, called  the  Aii-ways  Modernization 
Board  appointed  by  former  President 
Eisenhower.  This  group  did  an  e.xeeUent 
job  in  making  a  study  of  the  program 
and  what  was  needed  to  meet  the  devel- 
opments we  were  experiencing.  Out  of 
that  came  a  rewriting  of  the  old  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  as  to  the  administi-ation 
and  partly  as  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  This  became  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act. 

The  act  applicable  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Itself  was  amended  only 
slightly  in  1958,  but  the  other  phases,  the 


administration,  were  completely  rewrit- 
ten and  modernized  and  brought  up  to 
date. 

I  give  this  background  to  explain  that 
at  the  time  we  had  this  man  assisting  us. 
Who  was  the  witness  who  testified  for  the 
bill,  and  who  was  helping  to  put  it 
together?  General  Quesada.  General 
Quesada  did  an  excellent  job.  He  was  to 
be  the  first  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  new  agency  coming 
into  being. 

As  a  retired  general  of  the  military. 
General  Quesada  was  to  take  over — 
which  he  did — to  operate  that  agency 
from  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  in  1958 
until  he  was  replaced  in  1961. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Yes  indeed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  chairman  does 
not  want  to  leave  the  House  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  crucial  issue  involved 
here  is  whether  or  not  he  was  a  civilian. 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
House  with  the  impression  that  General 
Quesada  was  a  general  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  give  the  whole 
stoiT  so  that  the  Members  can  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

We  had  to  bring  together  two  systems 
of  navigation  control.  The  military,  the 
Air  Force,  had  developed  a  system  of  air 
control  of  its  own.  The  commercial 
aviation  industry  and  private  flying  had 
its  own  air  navigation  system.  There 
were  two  separate  programs  going  in 
their  own  directions.  When  these  fast 
planes  began  to  come  into  existence,  then 
the  two  systems  began  to  clash.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  two  systems  could  not 
continue  to  operate  without  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  people  o|  the  country. 
Consequently  this  new  concept  was  to 
bring  both  into  one  controlled  operation. 
It  was  decided  under  this  proposed  pro- 
gram, which  was  submitted  downtown  at 
the  White  House  by  the  then  President, 
to  bring  them  imder  one  control.  How- 
ever, we  had  to  take  some  14,000  to  15,000 
military  personnel  out  of  the  military 
and  bring  them  into  this  agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  We  had  to  merge 
them  with  some  12,000  to  14,000  civilian 
personnel  of  the  existing  aviation  agency, 
which  made  a  total  number  of  26,000  to 
27.000  employees,  both  military  and 
civiUan,  that  had  to  be  brought  together 
and  merged  together  as  one  unit  and  one 
operation  under  a  civiUan  head.  Tiiat 
was  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

So  we  brought  all  of  these  military 
personnel  over  from  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army.  We  had  some  in  the  Army, 
too.  We  brought  them  over  and  put 
them  under  the  new  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  The  question  arose.  Would 
bringing  all  of  these  thousands  of  mili- 
tary personnel  over  into  a  civilian  agency 
raise  problems?  We  had  General  Que- 
sada, a  retired  military  man,  promoting 
the  program.  We  had  the  question  arise. 
Should  we  put  a  restriction  on  or  should 
we  give  consideration  and  attention  to 
being  sure  that  this  remained  a  civilian 
agency?  It  was  generally  considered 
that  it  should  be  a  civilian  agency  and 
should  be  maintained  as  a  civilian  agency 
and  therefore  should   be  operated  and 
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administered  as  such.     General  Quesada, 
in  meeting  that  problem  said: 

What  I  am  going  to  be— 

And  it  is  in  fact  what  happened — 
I  nm  going  to  be  named  the  first  Administra- 
tar  of  the  program.     But  in  order  to  meet 
this  I  will  tell   you   what  I  will  do.     I  will 
just    give    tip    my    retirement    and    resign. 

And  that  is  what  he  did.  As  such  he 
technically  met  the  provisions  of  the  act 
that  the  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
At,ency  must  be  a  civilian. 

I  might  say  that  it  did  not  mean  too 
much  to  General  Quesada  because  finan- 
cially he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  say  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  but  he 
had  no  problems  getting  alon?  so  far  as 
finances  were  concerned.  That  was 
1958.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Within  1  year  this  Congress,  with  my 
support  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
■committee,  reestablished  his  retirement 
status.  We  provided  for  it  in  a  bill 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
sfates  on  September  16.  1959. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  a  man's 
thinking,  change  a  man's  background 
and  training  just  because  he  says,  "I 
am  going  to  give  up  my  retirement"  in 
order  to  serve  in  a  position  of  this  kind. 

That  is  the  brief  history  of  it.  General 
Ehvood  Quesada  did  do  a  magnificent 
job.  in  my  judgment.  He  made  a  fine 
Administrator.  There  was  no  problem 
about  control  by  the  military.  He  did  a 
good  job  and  I  upheld  him  as  far  as  I 
could  and  I  apriauded  him  for  the  job 

that  he  did. 

After  he  left  another  great  Adminis- 
trator was  appointed  who  is  now  serv- 
ing, Najeeb  Halaby,  who  had  some  mih- 
tary  background  during  the  war.  Later, 
he  was  an  outstanding  test  pilot.  He 
had  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministrative field  in  the  aviation  indus- 
ti-y  with  some  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  done  a  very 
good  job  in  these  4  years,  in  my  judg- 
ment, handling  a  very  tough  assignment. 

Early  this  year  he  advised  the  Piesi- 
dent — it  was  in  April  of  this  year — that 
he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  this  respon- 
sibility.   It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  att-empted  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  stay.     He  told  the  President  that  he 
came  here  to  stay  4  years,  that  he  had 
long  range  plans  and  would  like  to  pro- 
ceed with  those  plans.     The  President 
accepted  his  statement  and  said  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  somebody,  he  would 
be  glad  to  do  what  had  to  be  done.    The 
President  wanted   to  get  someone  who 
was    an    outstanding    administrator,    a 
man  who  had  had  experience  in  admin- 
istering a  program  comparable  to  this 
program.    A*-  the  same  time  he  wanted  a 
man  who  was  knowledgeable  in  the  fields 
of  .science  and  technology.    He  wanted 
.somebody   who  knew  something   about 
the  programs  that  we  have  underway, 
because  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
this  country  is  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  plane.     We   are  in  competi- 
tion on  that  plane  with  the  British  and 
the  French.    If  they  beat  us  to  it,  they 
will   get   the   aviation  business   and  the 
aviation  industry  in  this  country  will  be 
hurt.   We  have  to  recognize  this. 

The  President  had  this  in  mind.    The 
President  was  advised  that  there  was  a 


man,  General  McKee,  who  had  35  years 
of  military  service  and  was  in  a  retired 
status.  Today,  he  is  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Management  and  Develop- 
ment, a  prominent  position,  in  NASA, 
serving  in  that  great  agency  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  some  of 
these  nrograms.  The  President  decided 
that  here  is  a  man  wlio  would  fill  the 
bill;  he  would  do  the  job.  So  he  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  General 
McKee.  From  this  arose  the  question 
of  the  provision  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  stating  that  the  head  cf  the  Agency 
must  be  a  civilian. 

Let  me  go  back  t-o  what  happened  in 
the  consideration  of  this  problem  when 
General  Quesada  was  helping  us  rewrite 
the  bill. 

We  said  then  that  since  General  Que- 
sada is  going  to  be  the  finst  man  to  head 
the  Agency  and  he  has  a  military  back- 
ground, the  next  man,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator would  not  be  anyone  with  a 
military  backgi-ound.  In  other  words, 
he  must  be  a  true  civilian.  We  either 
must  have  the  Administrator  or  the 
Deputy  Administrator  a  tiue  civilian.  So, 
we  provided  the  very  first  exception 
when  the  act  was  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. We  set  the  precedent.  We  pro- 
vided— and  we  wanted  it  and  still  want 
it  as  a  civilian  agency— that  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  to  be  a  man  with  a  mili- 
tary background  and  record,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  must   be   a  true  civilian. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  the  Presi- 
dent do? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  said,  in 
cari-ying  out  that  concept  and  philos- 
ophy. 'Then  I  will  name  Oave  Thomas  as 
the  Deputy."  Dave  Thoimas  is  a  true 
civilian  and  one  of  the  finest,  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  United 
States  in  this  business.  He  is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  serve  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator 

So.  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  situation  here  that  fits  the  bill. 
The  President  has  asked  for  it.  He  has 
his  responsibiUty.  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
under  the  circumstances  this  is  a  reason- 
able request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  report  which  is 
now  before  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  at  page  5  thoi-eof.  the  mem- 
bers will  see  that  the  President's  letter 
is  included  and  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  page  5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  who 
are  trying  to  make  something  out  of 
this,  some  who  say  that  it  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  However.  I  have  tried 
to  give  to  the  memberafliip  the  history 
and  the  background  in  order  to  show 
how  we  started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  in  no  way  in  my 
judgment  transgres.ses  the  .spirit  of  the 
act  any  more  than  it  did  when  we 
started. 

Now.  Mr.  Cliairman,  Qeneral  McKee  is 
not  a  man  of  means.  All  he  has  in  this 
world  is  his  retirement  which  he  has 
earned  over   the   span  of   35  years  for 


himself  and  his  family.  He  is  in  no 
position  to  just  throw  it  away,  resign 
his  commis.sion.  and  give  it  up.  He  told 
us  that  very  frankly  and  candidly  when 
he  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  some 
substance  to  this  request  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  of  this  House  to  join  me  in 
giving  our  President  the  man  lie  has 
selected  whom  he  feels  will  do  a  good 
job  and  one  wiio  did  perform  a  great  job 
as  Administrator  of  the  Air  Force  itself 
when  General  LeMay  placed  him  in 
charge  for  a  period  of  .several  years  at 
the  time  General  LeMay  was  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  McKee  is  a 
man  who  made  a  great  record  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Air  Force  and  who  also 
has  served  in  other  administrative  posi- 
tions over  civilian  as  well  as  military  per- 
sonnel during  his  career. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  General  Mc- 
Kee meets  the  criteria  prescribed  for  this 
position.  I  belieye  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  act  with  this  agency 
set  up  as  it  is.  In  my  judgment  it,  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  a  civilian  agency, 
i.  for  one,  am  going  to  see  that  it  is  a 
civilian  agency  so  long  as  I  am  here  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  in  these  few 
minutes,  without  showing  any  derogation 
to  the  good  chairman — who  is  a  good 
chaiiman.  the  geiUleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris  1— to  see  if  I  can  cut  through 
this  maze  of  what  has  been  said  and  what 
is  contained  in  the  report  in  an  effort  to 
see  if  I  can  tell  the  members  of  the  Ccrn- 
mittee  in  simple  terms  what  this  is  all 
about. 

This  is  what  the  law  says  now.  today. 
This  is  the  law : 

At  the  time  of  his  nominntion  he  shall  be 
a  civilian. 


When  \w  passed  the  act  in  1958  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  a  section  of  the 
Federal    Aviation    Act    as    passed    over 
which  we  spent  more  hours,  had  more 
disputes  arise  as  to  the  wording  of  this 
particular  section,  with  insistence,  may 
I  sav.  that  the  Administrator  be  a  civil- 
ian." And  may  I  say  this  did  not  come 
from  my  side,  or  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration.    In  fact,  I  can  confess  there 
wore  more  over  on  that  side  who  were  in- 
sisting this  language  be  included  in  the 
bill  than  there  were  on  my  side.    In  fact, 
I  believe  it  was  almost  unanimous  on  the 
Democratic  side  that  this  wording  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  that  "he  be  a  civilian. 
One  of  the  reasons  was  when  General 
Quesada  came  before  the  committee  to 
testify,  it  was  indicated  he  was  going  to 
be  the  Administrator  of  this  agency,  and 
the  fact  is  he  said  "I  expect  to  be  nomi- 
nated."   This  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  same  men  sitting  here  today  in.sistea 
that  this  wording  be  put  in  the  bill. 

Let  us  see  about  General  Quesada. 
General  Quesada  did  not  voluntarily  say 
to  the  United  States,  "I  will  resign  my 
commission."  If  you  want  to  know  what 
happened,  the  President  sent  his  emis- 
sary down  to  our  committee  to  find  out 
whether  he  could  appoint  General  Que- 
sada without  making  him  a  civilian. 
The  President  got  a  veiy  definite  answer 


that  we  would  not  change  this  law  for 
General  Quesada. 

It  was  then  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Quesada  yielded. 
Quesada  said,  "I  will  resign  my  commis- 
.sion to  be  Administrator."  I  think  I  am 
speakinc  the  truth  as  to  how  this  act  was 
originally  passed  and  why  those  words 
were  put  in  the  bill.  From  each  side  of 
the  aisle  insistence  came  that  General 
Quesada  resign  his  commission. 

But  that  is  not  the  problem  that  is  in- 
volved liere.  It  is  the  fact  that  lie  should 
be  a  civilian  and  ought  to  be  a  civilian. 
We  decided  that  in  1958,  and  it  Ls  just 
as  true  in  1C65  that  he  ought  to  be  a 
civilian.  So  far  the  law  has  not  been 
violated. 

What  is  the  nature  of  H.R.  7777?  Mr. 
Chairman,  tiiis  is  a  personal  bill;  it  is 
nothing  less  than  that.  Directly  in- 
volved here  is  changing  the  law  for  Gen- 
eral McKee  during  the  time  he  serves  as 
Administrator  of  PAA.  That  is  what  this 
bill  is  about.  It  is  a  personal  bill  for 
General  McKee — no  more,  no  less. 

May  I  come,  now,  to  the  question  of 
why  he  should  be  a  civilian:  When  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  was  passed  the  Air 
Force  had  a  considerable  area  of  the  sky 
which  they  sort  of  ruled  as  their  own 
route.  They  did  not  file  flight  plans, 
they  flew  all  over  the  oky.  You  had  acci- 
dents with  civilian  planes  crashing  with 
Air  Force  planes.  It  was  only  by  the  fol"- 
mation  of  the  Aviation  Act  that  we  could 
get  the  Defense  Department  to  surrender 
enough  of  its  power  to  make  up  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  combining 
what  they  did  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  which  at  that  time  did  have 
charge  of  the  safety  of  the  skies  as  far 
as  civilian  aircraft  were  concerned. 

We  were  afraid  in  1958  of  exactly  what 
happened  with  General  Quesada.  and 
what  Is  happening  in  this  administration 
with  General  McKee.  It  has  happened. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  prevent 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
nominating  General  McKee  if  he  is  a 
civilian  any  more  than  this  Congress 
could  prevent  the  nomination  and  I  sup- 
pose final  confirmation  of  General 
Quesada  for  General  McKee  reasons. 

May  I  ask.  Is  General  McKee  the  only 
person  in  this  country  who  can  be  found 
to  do  this  job?  Is  he  the  only  man  who 
can  administer  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  with  grace,  with  dignity,  and 
with  confidence?  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
us  believe  that.  But  I  think  the  issue 
here  is  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to 
violate  the  law  or  change  the  law  in  the 
way  that  this  bill  does,  to  allow  a  member 
of  the  armed  services  who  is  now  in  re- 
tirement and  who  could  not  be  appointed 
under  this  act  to  be  appointed.  That  is 
the  simple  issue  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Now  let  me  say  this.  I  liave  a  high 
re.spect  for  General  McKee.  There  is  no 
issus  about  that.  I  am  sure  we  had  the 
same  high  respect  for  General  Quesada 
in  1958.  I  would  say  General  Quesada 
and  General  McKee  are  both  men  emi- 
nent in  their  field  and  both  highly  quali- 
fied and  both  greatly  respected.  That 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a  civilian 
administer  this  Agency. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  said  he  does  not 


think  this  violates  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
\lolates  the  spirit  of  the  act.  But  it  vio- 
lates the  act — period.  It  is  that  simple 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Let  us  go  over  here  to  a  part  of  this 
and  I  guess  the  committee  felt  so 
ashamed — at  least  I  felt  rather  sad  about 
it.     This  amendment  was  put  in: 

It  is  hereby  expressed  as  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  after  General  McKee  leaves  the 
office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  no  additional  appointments  of 
military  mtn  to  that  office  shall  be  approved. 

Why  did  we  not  do  that  back  when 
General  Quesada  was  up  for  appoint- 
ment? Because  at  that  time  we  believed 
firmly  that  the  man  who  had  to  admin- 
ister this  agency  ought  to  be  a  civilian. 
I  believe  that  just  as  firmly  as  I  did 
when  General  Quesada  was  there  and 
I  believe  it  today.  Gentleman,  this  is 
the  issue  as  I  see  it.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  It  is  up  to  you  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  change 
this  law  in  order  for  a  military  man  to 
serve  in  a  position  where  the  law  says 
that  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  he 
shall  be  a  civilian.  Gentlemen,  it  is  that 
simple. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  consumed  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger!. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  think  it  is 
extremely  unfortunate  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding with  a  bill  of  this  importance 
without  the  printed  hearings.  It  is  im- 
possible to  refer  to  a  number  of  things 
that  were  referred  to  in  the  hearings 
which  I  would  like  to  refer  to  and  which 
if  I  mentioned  them  would  probably  be 
questioned  and  it  might  be  said  that  It 
did  not  happen.  I  think  it  is  unwi.se  for 
the  Congress  to  take  up  a  bill  of  this  size 
and  of  this  importance  without  printed 
hearings. 

As  I  mentioned  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  i-ule.  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  to  do  that. 

You  may  think  that  we  have  all 
civilians  in  this  Ariation  Agency.  I  think 
it  is  well  for  us  to  know  just  who  we  do 
have  in  this  Agency.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  some  figures  of  just  how  many  mili- 
tary men  are  already  in  this  Agency,  in 
the  Ready  Reserves  there  are  1.250.  In 
the  Active  Standby  Reserves  there  are 
628.  In  the  inactive  standby  there  are 
4.364.  In  other  words,  in  the  Agency  in- 
cluding the  enlisted  men  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  so  forth  there  are 
6.292.  Of  retired  military  men  who  are 
retired  and  on  pension,  there  ai-e  1.812 
in  the  Agency. 

So  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  militaiT 
organization. 

Let  me  give  some  more  figures.  As  of 
the  present  time  there  are  94  rethed 
and  active  Regular  officers  who  enjoy  ex- 
ecutive assignment  in  the  FAA.  Gen- 
eral Grant  is  the  incumbent  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. His  permanent  grade  is  a 
major  general.  The  Federal  Air  Sur- 
geon is  Maj.  Gen.  M.  S.  Whit^.  The  As- 
sociate  General   Counsel   is   Brig.   Gen. 


Martin  Menter,  whose  permanent  rank 
is  colonel.  There  are  15  colonels,  31 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  20  majors  draw- 
ing Air  Force  or  Army  retirement  while 
working  with  this  Agency.  So  we  have 
already  created  pretty  much  a  military 
organization. 

In  the  hearings  there  was  mentioned  a 
number  of  times — and  when  we  tried  to 
find  out  the  real  motive  for  this  appoint- 
ment, we  were  referred  a  number  of 
times  to  the  fact  that  the  President  had 
a  military  purpose,  but  we  were  never 
able  to  get  what  the  purpose  was. 

I  believe  all  of  us  know  of  the  Execu- 
tive orders  that  were  prepared  during 
the  Kennedy  administration  for  prepar- 
edness. They  were  famous  Executive 
orders. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  Executive 
order  in  respect  to  the  Aviation  Agency. 
It  is  Executive  Order  No.  11003. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  including 

authority  invested  In  me  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  1958,  It  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Scope:  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  (herein  referred  to 
as  the  Administrator) ,  shall  prepare  national 
emergency  plans  and  develop  preparedness 
programs  covering  the  emergency  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  civil  airports,  civil  avia- 
tion operating  facilitates,  civil  aviation  serv- 
ices, and  civil  aircraft  other  than  air  carrier 
aircraft.  These  plans  and  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  develop  a  state  of  readiness  In 
these  areas  in  respect  to  all  conditions  of  na- 
tional emergency  including  attack  upon  the 
United  States. 

If  the  military  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  with  respect  to  the  idea  that  he 
plans  to  issue  some  of  these  Executive  or- 
ders— which  can  be  issued,  because  we 
are  still  operating  imder  the  emergency 
clause  of  the  Korean  affair — the  Execu- 
tive orders  can  be  issued  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chainnan. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman — I  am 
sure  he  has  not  overlooked  the  fact,  since 
I  endeavored  to  explain  it  briefly  in  my 
statement  a  while  ago — that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  provides  in  section 
302ICI  for  militaiT  participation.  That 
is  set  up  in  the  act.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  serve  militarj-  as  well  as  civil- 
ian requu-ements.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  subsections  (c  '  (1),  i2>,  ^3),  he  will 
find  tliis  is  canying  out  what  the  gentle- 
man just  said. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  that.  That  was  brought  out  a  number 
of  times  in  the  hearings.  That  is  why 
I  am  sorry  the  answers  we  had  in  the 
hearings  are  not  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers. I  believe  it  is  regrettable  tliat  our 
committee  brings  to  this  body  a  bill  with- 
out the  printed  hearings  available. 

Mr.  HARRI3.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  fiu-ther? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  were  only  a  few  witnesses. 

First  was  Mr.  John  Macy,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  SeiTice  Commission.  Mr.  Hart- 
ranift.  head  of  the  AGFA  and  a  feUow 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  David  Scott,  who  is 
head  of  the  National  Pilots  Association, 
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appeared.  General  McKee  appeared  in 
executive  session.  Those  were  the  only 
witnesses,  and  the  gentleman  has  the 
benefit  of  all  their  statements. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  the  benefit 
of  them,  but  none  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  the  benefit  of  those  hear- 
ings. In  other  words,  following  your 
argument,  no  committee  would  print  the 
hearings  before  they  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  because  the  commit- 
tee already  heard  them.  It  is  a  rather 
fallacious  argument  to  present  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
so,  I  have  a  transcript  here  which  I  will 
be  glad  to  present  to  him. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    I  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Or  I  will  present  it  to 
any  other  Member  who  might  want  to  see 
it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  know.  It  is  a  very 
fine  gesture  and  a  good  gesture.  If  you 
are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  bring 
bills  to  this  House  without  printed  hear- 
ings, then  that  is  your  opinion.  How- 
ever, I  oppose  that  kind  of  procedure. 
I  think  the  rules  of  the  House  state  and 
the  usually  followed  procedure  is  that 
committee  hearings  are  printed.  This 
thing  of  ramming  bill  after  bill  through 
the  House  here  without  following  the 
usual  procedure  is  something  we  ought 
to  object  to  here  in  the  legislative  halls. 
I  think  there  is  too  much  of  this  thing 
going  on  already.  I  think  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  mind  is.suing  any  of  these 
oi'ders,  which  he  may  have,  then  the 
appointment  of  General  McKee  would 
be  perfectly  in  order,  but  I  believe  that 
the  House  ought  to  have  that  informa- 
tion, and  he  ought  to  say  to  the  House. 
"Yes,  I  intend  to  use  him  exactly  to  pre- 
pare this  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for 
military  purposes."  We  ought  to  know 
that. 

Mr.   MOSS.     Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Califoinia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  our 
chairman — and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  he  is  a  very  fine  chairman — 
acted  under  the  specific  direction  of  the 
committee?  When  it  reported  this  bill 
he  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  take  It 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  obtain  a 
rule  to  bring  the  bill  before  the  House. 
At  no  time  during  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  any  objection 
lodged  against  the  granting  of  a  rule, 
or  statement  made  that  it  should  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  com- 
mittee hearings  were  printed.  I  am  not 
disagreeing  with  the  gentleman  as  to  the 
need  for  having  committee  hearings  and 
printing  them  but  merely  stating  that 
to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  chair- 
man and  to  charge  that  he  has  acted 
wrongly  is  totally  in  error. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     I  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  a  shared  respon- 
sibility, if  there  is  any  fixing  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Just  a  minute.  You 
did  not  quote  the  entire  resolution  which 


brought  this  bill  out.    Will  you  quote 
the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  have  the  resolu- 
tion before  me,  but  I  know  that  the  in- 
struction to  the  chairman  was  the  usual 
instruction  to  take  the  usual  steps. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  recall  any  spe- 
cific mention  in  any  of  these  instruc- 
tions on  any  occasion  requiring  that  the 
chairman  first  .<^ee  that  tlie  hearings 
v.ere  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  been  here  for 
the  same  length  of  time  as  you  have: 
that  is,  13 'a  years,  and  all  except  two  of 
them  serving  on  this  committecv  I  have 
seen  the  same  resolution  to  bring  out  a 
bill  and  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  on  all  occasions  we  have  had  reports 
of  the  hearings  printed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  had  reports,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tend that  we  have  in  each  and  every  in- 
stance had  printed  hearings,  because  a 
little  careful  research  might  cause  him 
to  coiTect  his  statement.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  wants  to  leave  that  impression. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  we  should  not  have  printed 
hearings  when  we  have  a  bill  of  this 
import? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  I  agree  we  should 
have  printed  hearings,  but  let  us  take 
a  little  of  the  responsibility  for  it  our- 
selves. You  and  I  and  the  rest;  of  the 
committee,  too.  If  we  feel  they  arc  so 
necessary,  tlien  let  us  direct  the  chair- 
man, at  the  time  we  report  the  legisla- 
tion, to  see  that  the  heartigs  are  first 
printed. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Do  not  blame  me. 
I  did  not  vote  to  bring  this  bill  out.  I 
voted  against  the  bill.  You  are  the  one 
who  voted  to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  did.  without  apology, 
but  I  do  not  recall  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest for  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  soriy,  then. 
If  hereafter  that  is  the  way  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  function,  that  is, all 
right.  We  will  say  each  time  that  the 
hearings  shall  be  published  and  printed 
before  the  bill  goes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  genlleman 
vote  for  this  bill  if  he  had:  the  hearings 
printed? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No;  I  did  not  vote  to 
bring  the  bill  out.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  am  talking  about  a  principle 
here,  whether  we  want  to  hoodwink  the 
Members  of  this  body  arid  not  let  them 
know  what  happened  in  the  hearings. 
If  we  do  that,  then  I  say  that  this  body 
is  going  to  be  nothing  but  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  executive  department  and 
I,  for  one,  will  not  follow  that  kind  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  by  my  col- 
leagues and  try  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  subject.  In  1958,  when  General 
Quesada  was  appointed,  we  had  a  former 


general  in  the  White  House  and  there 
were  other  generals  in  the  Government. 
I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  as  was  the  gentle- 
man who  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  who  is  handling  this  bill  today. 
There  were  some  fears  in  America  that 
perhaps  we  were  trying  to  "generalize" 
cveo'thing  in  the  countiT.  There  was 
a  provision  v/ritten  into  the  law  that  ha.^ 
been  mentioned.  Wc  do  not  have  a  gen- 
eral in  the  White  House  today,  or  a 
former  general. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  gentle- 
man that  we  are  talking  about  did  not 
apply  for  this  job.  He  was  not  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  job.  He  was  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  White  Hou.se.  He  did  not  know  why 
he  v.as  called  until  he  was  told.  When 
he  came  there,  the  President  asked  him 
to  take  this  job.  Why  did  the  President 
ask  him  to  take  this  job?  Because,  in 
his  opinion,  he  is  the  best  qualified  man 
in  America  today  to  do  the  job,  in  these 
trying  times.  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  representing  all  segments  of 
America,  do  you  want  the  second  best 
man?  The  President  said  he  was  the 
best.  And  the  men  who  advised  the 
President — and  I  am  not  referring  to  one 
individual,  because  he  had  a  committee — 
advised  him  that  he  was  the  best.  Do 
you  want  the  second  best? 

He  did  not  apply  for  the  job.  The 
President  picked  him  out  after  a  lot  of 
screening  as  the  be.st  man  who  could 
serve  America  today  in  this  job. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  the  vole 
in  the  committee  was  23  to  8  to  report 
out  this  bill.  Anyone  who  has  listened 
to  the  arguments  against  this  bill  should 
keep  this  in  mind,  that  the  vote  was  23 
to  8  by  those  who  heard  all  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  this  not  the  only 
question  here?  If  General  McKee  would 
resign  his  commission,  relinquish  his  re- 
tired status,  then  he  would  serve  with- 
out any  objection  on  the  part  of  any- 
body?   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Therefore,  the  only 
question  is  this.  This  is  the  same  man, 
the  same  mind,  the  same  background, 
the  same  experience,  and  he  could  serve 
without  any  objection  on  anybody's  part 
if  he  would  merely  resign  his  commis- 
sion as  a  retired  military  officer. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Consequently,  does  it 
not  add  up  to  this,  that  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  substantial  reduction  in 
his  income,  which  he  has  earned  through 
35  years,  if  that  were  to  be  done? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  simpl" 
issue,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tliat  is  the  on'y 
issue.  If  he  resigned  his  commission, 
nobody  here  would  contest  his  appoint- 
ment. I  v/ould  like  to  make  this  fur- 
ther statement.  If  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission that  would  not  change  his  basic 
qualities,  or  his  basic  character.    He  has 
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paid  into  this  retirement  fund  as  you  and 
I  have  paid  into  our  retirement  fund.  Do 
you  tliink  the  Congress  ought  to  say  to 
either  one  of  us,  if  we  were  ofi'ered  an 
apiwintment,  'Tf  you  give  up  your  retire- 
ment, you  may  have  the  appointment?" 
This  retirement  protects  his  family.  He 
testifiee^  before  our  committee  that  in 
educating:  his  children  it  took  mo.-^t  of 
his  wealth. 

Now,  he  is  paying  on  his  house.  He 
has  to  pay  on  that  but  yet  he  would  have 
to  take  a  reduction  in  pay  if  he  accepted 
this  position. 

I  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  serving  this  coun- 
|try  now. 

I  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

!  Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  would  be  slad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  present  pay 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
jation  Agency,  or  of  the  Director  thereof? 
I  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  is  the 
retirement  income  of  this  gentleman? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  .centleman  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  further.  General 
McKccs'  retirement  Income  is  $14,808. 
Let  us  straighten  this  out.  Under  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act  he  is  receiving 
las  an  Assistant  Administrator  for  Man- 
lagemcnt  under  NASA  $24,500.  plus  his 
earned  retirement  of  $14,808,  which 
amoimts  to  a  tolal  of  $39,308.  If  he 
iserves  as  Administrator  of  FAA  he  would 
receive  $30,000  as  Administrator  and  his 
participation  in  the  retirement  program 
would  only  be  $8,404.  Consequently,  he 
\vould  receive  $38,404.  Therefore,  he 
iw'ould  take  an  actual  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  what  he  is  today  receiving. 
IThe  reduction  would  be  $904  a  year. 
I  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pntlcman  from  West  Vii-ginia  has  cx- 
)iivd, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gcmleman  2  additional  mhiutes. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 

ivould  like  to  just  state  for  the  informa- 

ion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

pROSS],  who  just  inquired   about  the 

^lary  involved  here,  that  he  and  I  botli 
Voted  apainst  and  fought* against  this 
dual  comppn.sation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  McKee  is  re- 
ceiving fall  retirement,  and  under  that 
bill  if  he  served  with  NASA,  he  could 
receive  full  ixtiremcnt.  However,  un- 
fer  this  bill,  if  he  is  appointed  as  Director 
Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agenc\ .  he  will 
go  back  to  the  extent  of  .S2.000  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  stated,  and 
then  half  of  the  rest  of  it. 
I  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  protection 
of  his  family,  if  something  happens  to 
him  while  he  is  serving  in  this  capacity, 
•  tJiey  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  do 
.not  think  that  would  be  fair. 
,  I  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has 
stated  that  General  McKee  has  a  vast 
wealth  of  knowledge  in  this  field  and 
that  we  should  make  use  of  it.  This  was 
cone  after  the  Civil  Service  searched  for 


a  qualified  man  and  after  that  Commis- 
sion came  up  w'ith  General  McKee  as  the 
best  CiUalificd  man  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we 
want  to  take  second  best.  That  is  the 
entire  basis  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  written  says: 

Ii  is  hereby  expressed  as  the  intent  of  the 
Ciiigress  that  the  authority  gr.-intcci  by  this 
Act  is  not  to  be  construed  us  r;ppro'  ;il  by  the 
Coiigrcf-s  of  contmui'ig  appoiritmcnts  of 
military  men  to  the  ollice  cf  AdminiFtratcr 
of  t)ic  Fcder.il  Aviation  Agency  in  the  m*ure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
tliat  language  serves  notice  tiiat  this  does 
not  establish  a  precedent.  As  I  pre- 
viously stated.  General  Que.sada  v.as  an 
e.xccption.  In  1959  they  came  back  and 
pa.'^sed  Public  Law  86-177  and  gave  to 
General  Quesada  his  full  retirement  in 
1959. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  that  for  General 
Quesada.  Here  we  have  a  mair  who  can 
.serve  and  is  serving  our  country  and 
whom  the  President  feels  is  the  best 
qualified  man  to  serve  in  this  position, 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  pass  on  this 
bill  affu-matively  and  let  it  go  on  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  previously  stated 
this  bill  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foi-eign  Commerce  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  8. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  ^Tr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  RouDEBrsHl. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri'^e  in  opposition  to  H.R.  7777. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  this  bill  should  be  defeated. 

Not  the  least  of  these  reasons  is  that 
passage  of  H.R.  7777  would  put  a  military 
man  in  control  of  an  agency  which  Con- 
gress has  specifically  reserved  for  a  civil- 
iaii  appointment. 

There  are  many  qualified  and  highly 
trained  civilians  available  for  the  posi- 
tion as  Admiiustrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Auency. 

H.R.  7777  clearly  circumvents  the  in- 
tent Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
which  states  explicitly  in  section  301  tb) 
that  the  Administrator  shall  be  a  civilian 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination. 

General  McKee  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  civilian  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  so 
far  as  this  appointment  is  concerned. 

He  is  a  retired  general,  and  this  bill 
would  further  enable  General  McKee  to 
retain  his  military  status  and  priviliges 
including  a  portion  of  his  retirement 
pay. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  man  who 
has  been  a  four-star  Air  Force  General 
without  a  pilot's  ratine:,  while  retaining 
military  status  and  privileges,  including 
partial  retirement  pay,  is  not  a  civilian. 

To  substantiate  my  belief  that  General 
McKee  is  not  a  civilian  insofar  as  this 
appointment  is  concerned,  is  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  excludes  this  ap- 
pointment from  the  provisions  of  section 
201<b"»  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  a 
tacit  admission  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
appointment  consider  General  McKee  a 
militaiy  man  rather  than  a  civilian. 

Why  did  Congress  specify  in  1958  that 
a  civilian  be  appointed  as  Administrator 
of  the  FAA.  and  why  should  Congress  not 


allow  this  circumvention  of  the  law  at 
this  time? 

This  type  of  post,  as  most  cabinet  ap- 
pointments, have  traditionally  been  given 
to  civilians.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
principles  of  our  government  where  the 
military  and  civilian  controls  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  kept  separate. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  civilian  avia- 
tion seriously  question  the  propriety  of 
placing  a  retired  general  in  this  high 
administrative  post. 

There  are  many  serious  conflicts  and 
problems  arising  continuously  between 
civilian  aviation  and  military',  and  I 
fii-mly  believe  that  in  the  post  of  Admin- 
istrator of  FAA,  we  should  have  a  civilian 
rather  than  a  retired  general. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  prohibits  a  pro- 
fessional military  man  from  holding  the 
post  of  Administrator  of  the  FAA,  and 
due  to  the  tremendous  importance  of 
civilian  aviation  in  this  country,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  House  to  reject  H.R. 
7777. 

My  opposition  to  H.R.  7777  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  qualifications 
or  abilities  of  General  McKee. 

As  stated  in  the  minority  views  on  this 
bill,  if  the  principle  involved  were  unim- 
portant and  we  felt  that  an  exception  to 
the  law  would  work  no  harm.  General 
McKee  is  undoubtedly  the  man  for  whom 
the  exception  could  be  made. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  I  feel  that 
the  precedent  set  by  such  an  exception 
to  the  present  law  would  do  great  damage 
and  we  must  therefore  opppse  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7777. 

The  restriction  against  military  ap- 
pointments to  this  civilian  agency,  was 
made  for  good  reason.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  H.R.  7777. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
y.'cld  5  minutes  tc  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  DevineI. 

Mr.  DE\aNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of 
us  who  signed  the  minority  views  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointment  of  General 
McKee  raised  any  question  whatsoever 
as  to  his  qualifications  to  fill  the  position 
of  Administrator  of  the  Fe^al  Aviation 
Agency.  The  fact  is  I  thinkall  of  us  feel 
that  he  is  fully  qualified,  even  though  he 
does  not  know  how  to  fly  an  airplane.  It 
is  not  necessary  and  it  is  not  one  of  the 
qualifications  set  forth  under  the  terms 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  emotion 
involved  here  and  a  lot  61  things  have 
been  said  in  order  to  get  away  from  the 
true  issues  involved.  We  know  he  will 
make  $38,500  under  the  circumstances. 
But  the  issue  involved  is  just  one  thing: 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  which  is  presently  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  states  in  mandatory  language 
that  the  Administrator  shall — and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "shall" — be  a  civilian. 

General  McKee  does  not  eitjoy  that 
status.  The  mere  fact  that  you  remove 
him  from  the  military  retirement  pro- 
visions and  things  of  that  nature  still 
docs  not  change  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  It  seemed  to  many  of  us  in  the 
minority  that  the  way  to  attack  this 
problem  is  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act,  if  that  is  what  you  wish  to  do, 
rather  than  ameiiding  it  by  indirection 
in  connection  with  H.R.  7777, 
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:Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will^the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m?.n  from  Arkansas, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman,  but  if  he  were  to  re- 
sign his  retired  status  then  he  would  meet 
the  provisions  the  gentleman  referred 
to? 

:»rr.  DE\aNE.    Tliat  is  correct. 

?:Tr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sisi-ippi  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
wiLh  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  feel 
constrained  to  oppose  enactment  of  this 
private  bill  for  General  McKee  to  waive 
tlie  provisions  of  existing  law  in  order  to 
permit  him  to  serve  as  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  because,  in- 
deed, I  recognize  General  McKee  is  a  very 
competent,  capable,  fine  administrator. 
He  is  the  only  nonflying  four-star  Air 
Force  general.  He  must  have  something 
on  the  ball. 

In  this  day  and  time  when  we  have 
seen  Supreme  Court  Justices  appointed 
who  do  not  have  judicial  experience: 
when  we  saw  an  Attorney  General  ap- 
pointed who  had  never  practiced  law  a 
day  in  his  life;  when  we  have  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  has  never  farmed:  an 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  who  is  not  an 
architect,  I  suppose  that  a  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  who  is  not  a  pilot 
must  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  po- 
sition. We  have  in  this  Agency  a  man 
by  the  name"  of  Gordon  Bain,  a  very  ca- 
pable expert  on  the  subject  of  super- 
sonics  and  who  heads  up  the  SST  pro- 
gram in  the  Agency.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  by  advocatea  of  this  bill  is  that 
General  McKee  is  qu'te  knowledgeable  in 
the  supersonic  field,  and  is  needed  to  pro- 
mote that  development.  I  am  sure  that 
is  a  valid  argument  for  bringing  the  gen- 
eral into  the  Agency,  but  does  that  neces- 
sarily justify  changing  the  law  so  he  can 
serve  as  Administrator  of  the  whole 
Agency?  Surely,  he  could  make  the 
same  contribution  to  the  SST  develop- 
ment as  an  Assi-stant  or  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  debate  have  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  exceptional  competence  of 
General  McKee  as  an  administrative  of- 
ficer. On  the  basis  of  what  I  know  about 
him.  and  the  testimony  given  to  our  com- 
mittee, I  would  put  a  full  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  their  remarks.  Certainly  I 
do  not  question  his  ability  to  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  Administrator  of  this  far- 
flung  Agency,  and  it  is  not  on  that  ground 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose  this  le?- 
i.slation.  My  opposition  is  based  pui-ely 
and  simply  on  the  principle  at  issue:  is 
this  to  continue  to  be  a  Government  of 
lav.-s  and  not  of  men?  Are  we  to  find 
men  to  fit  the  laws,  or  are  we  to  make 
our  laws  to  fit  the  man? 

When  Chairman  Harris  and  his  com- 
mittee colleagues  wrote  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  they  wrote  into  the 
lav,-  that  one  of  the  qualifications  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Administrator  was  that 
"at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  shall 
be  a  civilian."  As  if  that  language 
mieht  not  be  sufficiently  clear  as  to  in- 
sure his  being  a  civilian,  and  in  order  to 


nail  It  down,  they  emphaslaed  the  point 
by  writing  into  the  statement  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  that  the 
Administrator  shall  be  a  civilian  "in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.'* 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  asking  us 
to  waive  that  restriction;  none  other  tlian 
the  very  people  who  insisted  that  it  be 
put  into  the  law  in  the  first  place. 

In  asking  us  to  waive  this  requirement, 
they  are  saying  in  effect  that  they  really 
did  not  mean  what  they  wrote  into  the 
original  act.  If  you  do  i^ot  believe  thp.t, 
tnke  a  look  at  the  majority  iicport  on  this 
bill.  Turn  to  page  3  and  j-cu  will  find 
this  amazing  statement: 

Wc  are  satisfied  tliat  a  fiUvire  prohibition 
agraiiKt  milit..ry  men  •  •  •  id  undesirable. 

Are  they  saying  that  thcj-  were  wrong 
in  writing  this  stipulation  into  the  or- 
ganic law?  Are  they  dissatisfied  with 
the  act  as  it  stands?  If  tlint  be  true,  it 
seems  to  me  they  should  be  trying  to 
amend  the  act  itself,  iixstoad  of  trying 
to  get  around  its  provii-ioriK  by  passing 
this  type  of  bill. 

1  offered  an  amendment  In  committee 
that  would  do  that  very  thin^j;,  change 
the  act,  to  take  out  this  limitation  and 
permit  appointment  of  military  men  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 
It  did  not  get  enougla  votes  to  count.  I 
hone  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  offer  it 
again  here  on  the  floor  of  tlie  House,  and 
I  hope  Members  of  this  Hiuse  v.ill  look 
at  it  just  a  litSle  bit  more  seriously  and 
will  deal  just  a  little  bit  more  openly 
with  the  Americin  people  than  we  did 
in  committee.  While  I  do  not  advocate 
military  men  as  heads  of  this  agency,  if 
the  President  is  going  to  continue  to  .send 
appointments  of  military  men  and  a.sk 
the  Congress  to  waive  the  requirements 
of  law  in  eacli  inj^^tanco,  then  wo  mi';ht 
as  well  face  the  is.sue  squarely,  remove 
the  stipulation,  and  leave  it  wide  open 
for  the  President. 

I  have  heard  the  chairninn  make  the 
point  that  if  General  McKee  v.ere  to 
resign  his  tics  with  the  militnry,  he  would 
become  qualified.  Of  course,  he  would. 
That  was  the  very  purpo-^e  of  putting  this 
protective  requirement  into  the  act  in 
the  first  place,  because  so  lone  ps  a  man 
continues  to  have  t^es  with  the  military. 
he  has  obligations  to  the  military. 

Nov.-,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  dual 
compensation  issue  which  has  born 
raised  is  purely  a  side  ifsuc.  I  am  r.ot 
interested  in  that.  As  far  ps  I  am  con- 
cerned. General  McKee  has  put  in  35 
long,  hard  years  of  service  in  order  to 
earn  his  retirement,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  get  it.  That  does  not  concern  mc  ot 
all  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  searched  in 
vain  for  the  .special  qualifications  that 
General  McKee  possesses  which  would 
justify  the  extraordinary  procedure  of 
w-aivinT  the  requirements  of  law  in  or- 
der to  permit  his  apnointmrnt.  Nnt  one 
witness  came  up  with  anything  spcciHc. 
They  dealt  in  generalities.  They  pointed 
out  that  he  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
supersonics  and  his  .skills  are  needed  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  to  develop 
supersonic  transports  within  the  next 
few  years.  Conceding  his  special  skills 
In  that  area,  why  not  take  him  into  the 


avi.ntion  agency  and  assign  him  to  work 
exclusively  on  supersonics? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  you  from 
the  Senate  minority  report  on  the  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  7777: 

At  this  moinent.  94  retire<}  and  active 
rtcgiiU'ir  ofTiccrs  enjoy  executive  assignments 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

General  Grant  is  the  incumbent  Dci^uty 
Administrator. 

Let  me  pause  just  a  minute  to  state 
that  ths  nrane  of  G'?neral  Grant  brings 
t'>  mind  the  obrcrvation  that  one  of  Gen- 
eral McKcc"s  very  special  qualifications 
is  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  the  good 
old  Confederate  State  of  Virginia.  But 
after  all,  he  is  still  a  military  man,  and 
the  lav.-  says  a  military  man  cannot  be 
appointed  to  tlrs  position.  Why,  even  if 
the  beloved,  revered,  competent,  able 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  were  a  candidate  for 
this  position  I  would  still  have  to  vote 
a^ain.st  his  nomination,  so  long  as  the 
law  disqualifies  military  men  for  the 
place. 

I  read  further: 

Tii3  Fcdercil  Air  Surgeon  Is  M.tJ.  Gen. 
M  S.  White.  The  Associ."to  Cjencral  Coun- 
sel I.',  Brij».  Gen.  Martin  ?.Ie;itcr  (whose 
pGrm,';nent  r.mk  is  colonel).  There  are  15 
colonels,  31  lieutenant  colonels,  and  20  ma- 
jor.i  drawing  Air  Force  or  Army  retirement 
v.'hile  working  In  this  Agency.  There  are 
tiirco  Navy  c.iptains.  nine  N.avy  conimand- 
cr3,  one  Marine  colonel,  and  two  Marino  lieu- 
tenant colonels  in  the  same  category.  Yet, 
this  is  a  civilian  agency  in  whose  very  cre- 
ation Congress  wrote  exceptional  safeginrds 
acralnst  domination  by  active  and  /or  relirod 
military  o.Ticcrs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  bill 
should  be  defeated.  However,  if  it  is  thci 
wish  of  the  Congress  that  General  I.Ic- 
Kce  be  made  qualified  to  serve  as  ad- 
mini.<-.trator,  v.e  should  have  the  cour- 
a'jre  to  change  the  bo  sic  law  so  as  to  re- 
move the  military  disqualification. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  di.=tin- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  Mississippi  !  Mr. 
Willi \Msl.  v.ho  has  served  so  long  as  the 
ranking  member  of  his  party  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Avia- 
tion and  who  is  the  outstanding  ex;:cit 
in  this  Congress  as  of  now.  He  stood  for 
princi!)le  in  1958  when  this  act  v.as  writ- 
ten. ?Ic  has  not  changed  his  principles 
in  1965. 

Air.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gT-ntlcman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi-ssouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  up  against  tuo 
connicting  principles  here.  As  a  civilian 
pilot,  I  do  not  bolicve  that  the  agency 
should  be  headed  by  a  military  man. 
But  if  I  support  the  amendment,  I  am  up 
against  another  principle,  that  I  believe 
wc  arc  setting  a  very  poor  precedent  if 
v;e  in  reality  amend  the  law  in  this  way. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
refer  to  the  amendment  of  the  gcnt'c- 
man  from  ^Ti^^si5si^pi? 

Mr.  ICHORD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  the  impression  that  I 
endorse  the  amendment,  I  do  not.  I 
would  not  vote  for  it  nor  support  it. 

I  believe  the  law  was  good  in  1958  when 
it  was  passed.     I  believe  it  is  good  law 


today.     I  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  I  support  the  eentlemans 

amendment. 

I  did  say  the  gentleman  stood  by  the 
position  that  the  administrator  ought  to 
be  a  civilian  in  1958.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, from  what  the  .i/entlcinan  said 
to  the  committee,  that  he  is  still  i!i  favor 
of  a  civilian  to  head  up  the  Federal  Avia- 
tioh  Agency. 

INtr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  t;en- 
tlcnaan  from  Mississippi. 

Mi-.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentjeman  that  I  do  not  advocate  the  rc- 
movil  of  this  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator be  a  civilian.  What  I  do  ad- 
vocate is  sticking  to  it,  but  if  we  are  not 
goin^  to  stick  to  it,  then  I  suggest  we 
.shoirid  be  honest  with  the  American  peo- 
ple aind  take  it  out  of  the  law. 

I  quite  a^'ree  with  the  pentlcman.  As 
a  mitter  of  principle  I  am  opposed  to  it, 
als6l  Since  it  appears  we  are  going  to 
mak'ib  a  practice  of  waiving  the  law  when- 
ever the  President  desires  to  appoint  a 
mihttaiT  man.  it  seems  to  mc  that  the  re- 
quirement in  the  law  is  not  worth  the 
papck'  on  which  it  is  written,  anyway. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mihutcs  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Moss  1 . 

Mi.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  in 
1958  for  the  language  requiring  a  civilian 
Administrator  for  this  agency,  and  I 
voted  in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the 
report— a  civilian  in  the  .strictest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Immediately  the  President  sent  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  had  just  re- 
signed his  commission  to  the  other  body 
for  confirmation  as  the  Administrator  of 
that  a.!Jei"icy.  I  did  not  thereby  achieve 
my  ob.iective,  and  I  can  see  no  substan- 
tive difference  between  the  man  who  can 
afford  to  resign  his  commission  and 
qualify,  knowing  full  well  that  we  will 
f-ive  it  back  to  him  less  than  a  year  later. 
and  the  one  who  forthrightly  comes  be- 
fore us,  as  General  McKee  did,  and  says: 

I  Cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  protection 
that  ntiy  commission  gives  to  my  family  after 
35  years  of  military  service. 

I  think  there  is  a  distinction  with- 
out much  difference.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  noise  being  made  here  in  pro- 
test that  looks  at  the  form  and  not  at 
the  substance  of  the  argument.  I  am  not 
enthused  about  joining  in  setting  aside 
this  provision  of  law.  but  my  President 
has  told  mc  and  his  principal  adviser,  a 
man  long  in  career  service^  has  told  me 
that  this  is  an  eminently  qualified  in- 
dividual. Using  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  the  full  opportunity  to 
e.xamine  into  the  quahfications  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  waiver  should 
w  granted.  I  have  heard  nothing  in  de- 
bate to  convince  me  that  it  .=:hould  not  be 
granted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1958 
we  were  somewhat  ambiguous  when  we 
<Srafted  the  language  of  this  statute,  be- 
cause we  first  said  that  the  Administra- 
tor should  be  a  civilian  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  but  we  went  on  to  say,  in 


talking  about  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
that : 

Nothing  in  this  act  or  other  law  thall  pre- 
clude appointment  to  the  jxjsition  of  Deputy 

Administrator  of  an  officer  on  active  duty 
with  the  armed  services,  except  that  if  the 
Administrator  is  a  former  repnlar  officer  of 
any  one  of  the  armed  services,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministratxir  shall  not  be  an  officer  on  active 
duty  with  one  of  the  armed  services. 

Now,  clearly  wc  were  being  ambiguous. 
Clearly  we  were  beiuK  inconsistent.  We 
said  he  must  be  a  civilian  in  the  strictest 
sen.se  of  the  word,  but  if  he  was  not — if 
he  v.as  not — then  his  Deputy  had  better 
be  one.  So  we  did  not  intend  what  we 
.said  when  we  i  cquired  that  he  be  a  civil- 
ian. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  at 
the  ver>'  time  we  wrote  the  act,  when 
we  .said,  "he  shall  be  a  civilian"  and  used 
the  language  referred  to  by  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  WILLIAMS!,  a  moment  ago, 
that  we  had  the  military  officer  sitting  in 
front  of  us  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
be  the  first  Administrator  of  the  act;  and 
it  was  knowing  that  he  was  going  to  be 
the  first  Administrator  which  caused  the 
committee  to  write  this  language  that 
the  gentleman  referred  to,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
military  man  to  head  up  the  agency? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  a  single  member  of  the  commit- 
tee but  that  President  Eisenhower  would 
submit  in  nomination  the  nVme  of  Gen- 
eral Quesada  as  the  first  Administrator. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  wc  acted  and, 
as  I  .say.  ambiguously,  to  see  that  if  it 
happened,  then  the  deputy  had  to  be  a 
civilian.  So  there  was  not  this  great 
clarity  and  this  finely  dehneated  princi- 
ple that  has  been  referred  to  here  in  the 
discussion  this  afternoon.  Really,  the 
question  is  are  we  going  to  permit  one 
man  to  serve  because  he  could  afford  to 
resign  his  commission  for  about  9  months 
and  then  deny  the  same  privilege  to  an- 
other man  when  both  are  well  qualified, 
and  I  think  equally  qualified.  I  will 
grant  that  one  of  them  is  not  a  pilot,  but 
then  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  yet  I  do  not 
come  here  to  this  well  with  any  feeling 
of  inadequacy  as  a  legislator. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  to  fly  a  plane 
to  administer  a  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
General  McKee  had  hai-dly  taken  off  his 
uniform  before  he  was  appoint-ed  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Administration  of 
NASA,  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in  that 
agency.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  had  a 
wealth  of  expei-icnce  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration. His  work  in  the  Air  Force 
was  known  because  he  was  a  fine  admin- 
istrator. I  think  we  are  going  between 
tweedle  dee  and  tweedle  dum  if  we  sac- 
rifice a  man  of  proven  ability  just  be- 
cause of  some  technicality. 


Mr.  MOSS.  In  serving  with  NASA,  as 
he   does   at    this    time,    and   as  he   may 

legally  continue  to  do  on  into  the  future. 
General  McKee  will  make  more  money, 

draw  more  in  total  sum  from  the  Grov- 
ernment  than  he  would  by  accepting  the 
position  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  nothing  persuasive  in  this  argu- 
ment that  he  is  going  to  draw  retirement 
because  if  he  had  accumulated  35  years 
of  sei-vice  in  civilian  industry  and  been 
on  retirement,  we  would  not  a.sk  him  to 
put  it  aside  and  make  that  sacrifice  in 
order  to  take  on  responsibilities  with  the 
Govenrment.  We  are  going  to  pay  the 
Administrator's  office  the  same,  regard- 
le.ss  of  who  occupies  it.  That  is  all  that 
is  going  to  be  charged  to  the  budget  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jaeld  further,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  in  this  case,  I  hope  the 
bill  prevails,  but  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  if  it  does,  will  be  the  gainer 
and  NASA  will  be  the  loser. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  context  with  histoi-y 
as  it  is  evolving  since  we  drafted  the  act 
in  1958.  I  think  we  would  be  far  more 
consist^ent  to  approve  this  legislation 
than  we  would  be  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  consider 
what  is  said  in  the  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee : 

General  McKee  possesses  the  qualities 
essential  for  a  top  policymaker  in  the  admin- 
istration. In  addition,  his  experience  in  the 
past  year  in  examining,  analyzing,  and  eval- 
uating the  jjrogram  of  the  Space  Agency  in 
advanced  science  and  technology  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  considerable  benefit  in  his  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  FAA  Administra- 
t-or. 

We  must  also  keep  in  rhind  that  for  9 
years  General  McKee  had  command  and 
management  responsibilities  in  the  Air 
Materiel  Command  and  directed  the 
work  of  more  than  150,000  civilian  em- 
ployees engaged  in  aviation  occupations 
and  professions,  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

We  also  know  that  in*this  particular 
position  one  of  experience  and  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  broadest  qualifications  is 
necessary  in  connection  not  only  in  the 
field  of  outer  space  from  a  civilian  angle 
but  from  a  militaiy  angle.  And  I  say  this 
as  former  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee some  years  ago  from  which  came 
the  bill  establishing  NASA;  that  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
outer  space,  not  only  from  a  civilian  angle 
but  particularly  from  a  military-  angle. 

General  McKee  certainly  possesses  all 
the  qualifications  from  a  civilian  angle. 
He  has  i-etained  the  civilian  state  of  mind 
during  the  years  that  he  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  certainly  possesses 
profound  qualifications  from  the  military 
angle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  matter  who  is 
President,  whether  he  is  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat.,  if  he  thought 
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that  some  particular  person  was  espec- 
ially qualified  to  fill  a  particular  position, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  accept  the  President's  judgment  and 
cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  7777  which  would  per- 
mit the  appointment  of  a  retired  Air 
Force  general  officer  to  the  post  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is 
most  explicit  on  this  question.  Section 
SOltbi   provides: 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination  (the  Ad- 
ministrator) shall  be  a  civilian. 

An  exception  was  made  for  the  first 
Administrator.  General  Quesada.  Even 
in  that  case,  however,  the  nominee  had 
been  out  of  active  service  for  7  years  and 
was  willing  to  sever  all  ties,  with  the 
military. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  the  third  nom- 
inee for  this  position,  we  are  asked  to 
make  another  exception.  However,  in 
this  case,  General  McKee  will  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  military  status  while 
serving  as  Administrator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  wisely  put 
this  limitation  in  the  act  of  1958.  It  did 
not  want  this  vital  Agency,  which  must 
regulate  all  of  civil  aviation,  to  be  headed 
by  a  military  man.  It  provided  that  the 
Deputy  Administrator  may  be  military. 
He  can  advise  the  Administrator  on  the 
military  aspects  of  any  problems. 

In  my  review  of  the  testimony  on  this 
bill.  I  have  failed  to  turn  up  one  excep- 
tional reason  v.hy  the  Congress  should 
again  waive  the  requirement  it  imposed 
in  1958.  Goneral  McKee  is  an  outstand- 
ing military  ofiRcer  and  certainly  has  a 
distinguished  record  of  35  years  with  the 
Air  Force.  He  is  now  doing  a  very  im- 
portant job  for  NASA.  I  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  he  is  the  only  man  qualified  for  the 
FAA  post. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  hold  to  the 
limitation  that  was  put  into  the  law  in 
1953  and  to  reject  H.R.  7777. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  very  fine  job  done  by  outgoing 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  Najeeb 
Halaby  deserves  praise  from  everyone 
concerned  with  the  Nation's  airlines. 

Recognition  of  Administrator  Halaby 's 
distinguished  record  is  seen  in  the  recent 
award  given  him  at  the  Aviation  'Space 
news  conference  held  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Monsanto 
Aviation  Safety  Award,  Halaby  offered 
some  of  his  thoughts,  drawn  from  close- 
hand  experience,  on  air  safety. 

But  even  though  air  safety  has  become 
a  mark  in  Administrator  Halaby's  fine 
record,  hs  also  is  de.scrving  of  recognition 
for  his  policy  of  forethought  in  antici- 
pating the  future  growth  of  aviation  in 
America.  Airport  planning,  for  example, 
has  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  growing 
tov.-ns  and  cities  acro.s=;  the  Nation. 

EfTiciency  in  the  administration  of 
FAA  regulations  ranks  among  Najeeb 
Halaby  s  accomplishments  also. 

And  I  can  say  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  under  Najeeb  Halaby  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  service  to  the  Nation 


and  cooperation  with  the  Congress  has 
been  maintained  at  a  high  Ictcl. 

Other  Members  I  am  sure,  along  with 
his  colleagues  in  Government  and  many 
friends  in  industiT.  join  me  in  wishing 
him  well  in  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
law  specifically  states  that  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  ••thall 
be  a  civihan."  This  bill,  II.R.  7777,  would 
enable  an  exception  to  be  made  so  that 
the  Pres  dent  mny  appoint  Gen.  William 
F.  McKee  cf  th?  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired, 
to  the  Adminiptrator's  po.st, 

Althou:;h  I  do  not  know  him  pcr.^en- 
ally,  every  report  I  have  concerning  Gcn- 
err.l  McKco  :s  hi'--hly  favcraljle.  That  he 
is  a  dictinguishcd  omcer,  hGt\cvcr,  is  be- 
side the  point.  The  policy  of  civihan 
control  was  clearly  cstabli^ed  for  ex- 
cellent reasons  when  th(^  FAA  was 
brought  into  existence  hy  the  Congress. 
That  rrinciplc  would  be  violated  by  this 
legislation.  This  bill  v.ould  establish  a 
clear  precedent  for  the  future.  In  the 
face  of  this  fact,  I  cannot;  understand 
v.-hy  the  President  is  presentlnc'  Congrc.-s 
with  the  name  of  a  career  military 
officer.  [ 

Problems  concerning  the'  use  of  air- 
space are  growing  in  complexity.  Great 
interests  are  at  stake,  commercial  and 
private  as  well  as  military.  The  reasons 
for  insuring  the  civilian  ccmtrcl  cf  the 
FAA  arc.  if  anything,  greater  today  than 
tliey  were  in  1.958  v.hen  tbe  FA.^  v.as 
created. 

So,  for  reasons  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  personality  of  the  outstand- 
ing officer  wlio  has  been  designated.  I 
oppose  this  bill.  There  is  absolutely  no 
overriding  or  compelling  reason  for  eiilier 
the  President  or  the  Congr!e.?s  to  over- 
turn carefully  established  policy  in  this 
arbitrary  manner.  I 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  highest  re  lard  for  Gen.  William 
P.  McKee  and  know  of  no  finer  military 
officer  in  our  country  today.  I  know  that 
he  is  po.-,.te.>.sed  of  all  of  tlie  abilities  re- 
quisite to  doing  a  .-splendid  job  as  Admin- 
istrator of  tlie  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
My  vote  against  H.R.  7777  should  not  in 
any  way  be  construed  as  an  exnre.ssion  of 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  general. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  my  vote  against  this 
legislation  is  based  upon  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Congress  fictcd  wisely 
v.hen  it  provided  that  the  Atiministrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  should  be 
a  civilian.  Had  General  McKcc  resigned 
his  military  commisriion  as  aencrol  Que- 
sada did  when  he  was  made  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA,  I  would  heartily  approve 
his  accepting  the  position  as  Admini.stra- 
tor.  I  do  not  believe,  thcu'jh.  that  it  is 
proper  for  this  gentleman  to  receive  the 
pay  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  retired 
officer  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  the  compensation 
as  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  tbat  I  reluc- 
tantly voted  again.st  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  listening  carefully  to  the 
thoughtful  debate  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  pro- 
posed exception  to  the  original  action  of 


Congress  which  provides  that  the  office 
of  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
siiall  bo  filled  by  a  civilian,  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  critici.sm  of  the  purposes 
and  the  provisions  of  the  original  enact- 
ment. I  feel  that  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  in  thi.']  original  enactment  v.-as 
sound.  I,  therefore,  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  exception  to  this  well- 
designed  congressional  act  and  its  pur- 
poses. 

I  v.ant  to  make  clear  that  this  in  m 
way  reflects  a  criticism  on  my  part  of  the 
career  and  services  of  General  McKee, 
but  it  does  renect  my  conviction  that  in 
all  of  tine  numbers  of  people  in  tlie  popu- 
lation cf  tlie  United  Slates,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  President  could  have  found 
som-^one  qualified  for  Administrittor 
v.'ithin  the  intent  of  the  original  act  of 
Congress. 

M'-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  furtlicr  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tlic  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7777 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprcse7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  301 
(bi  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1953  (49 
I' .S.C.  13411b)),  or  any  other  provision  of 
l.iw.  the  President,  acting  by  and  with  the 
,  dvice  and  consent  of  tiie  Senate,  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  General  William  F.  Mc- 
Kea  (United  States  Air  Force,  retired)  to 
the  o/Iice  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  General  McKee's  appoint- 
ment to,  acceptance  of,  and  service  in  that 
offiae  shall  in  no  way  affect  any  status, 
rank,  or  grade  he  may  occupy  or  hold  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  or  any  component 
thereof,  or  any  emolument,  perquisite,  right, 
privilege,  or  henelit  incident  to  or  arising 
out  of  any  such  status,  office,  rank,  or  gr.'ide: 
Prov.dcd,  Th.it  so  long  as  he  holds  the  office 
of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  he  shall  receive  the  compensation  of 
tliat  office  at  the  rate  .<5peeii:ed  in  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  19G4  (title  III  of  the 
Act  of  Augu.=^t  14,  1004.  Public  Law  88-42(3) 
and  shall  retain  the  rank  and  ^ade  which 
he  now  holds  as  an  officer  on  tlie  retired  list 
of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  and  shall  in  addi- 
tion continue  to  receive  the  retired  pay  to 
wiiicli  he  is  entitled  by  law,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Dual  Compen.?ation  Act 
(the  Act  of  August  19,  1964,  Public  Law  88- 
448). 

Sec.  2.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  General  McKee  shall  be  subject  to 
no  supervision,  control,  restriction,  or  pro- 
liibition  (military  or  otherwise)  other  than 
would  be  operative  with  respect  to  him  if 
lie  were  not  an  officer  on  the  retired  list  of 
t!ie  Regular  Air  Force. 

Sec.  .3.  It  is  hereby  expressed  as  th.c  Intent 
ot  the  Confrress  that  the  ainliorily  granted 
by  this  Act  is  not  to  be  constrited  as  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  continuing  appointments 
or  military  men  to  the  office  of  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Avi.ation  Agency  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARRIS  f  interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiLsent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WILLIAMS 

.  Mr.    WILLIAMS.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 

substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wili.i.^ms:  On 
p:.ge  1,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
::ig  clause  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowirtg:  "That  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1^58  is  amended  by  .'Striking  out  'siiall  be  a 
civilian;  and'." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  obviously 
is  to  remove  the  requirements  contained 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  Administrator  of  this  Agency  be 
a  civilian.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can 
meet  this  is.sue  head  on.  It  is  being 
frank  with  the  American  people  and  the 
aviation  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
appointment  of  military  men  to  this  posi- 
tion: nonetheless,  since  it  is  obvious  it 
15  going  to  be  done  anyway,  I  feel  tliat 
we  should  be  straightforward  and  hon- 
est with  the  American  people.  It  is  with 
that  in  mind  that  I  offer  this  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  a  goverr.mcnt 
of  men,  let  us  keep  it  a  government  of 
la\vs.  My  substitute  amendment  is  the 
only  way  v,-c  can  cope  with  this  problem 
within  that  principle. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Surely. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do,  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  remove  the  pro- 
vision under  the  present  law  that  says — 
.s;x;aking  of  the  Administrator — "he  shall 
be  a  civilian  and"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  all  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Yes.  Of  course, 
that  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  your 
bill,  because  if  this  language  were  adopt- 
ed. CJeneral  McKee  would  be  immediately 
eligible  for  the  appointment,  notwith- 
.stainding  the  fact  that  he  is  a  professional 
miliary  man.  Tliis  would  be  consistent 
^Ith  the  language  which  I  read  a  mo- 
ment ago  from  the  majority  report  which 
says: 

We  at-e  satisfied  that  a  future  prohibition 
against  appointments  of  mllltarv  men  is  un- 
desirable. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  this  is  in  conformity 
^■;th  that  principle  as  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee  and  I  feel 
Quite  frankly  that  this  should  be  done 
rather  than  to  permit  the  law  to  be 
flouted  to  accommodate  specific  individ- 
uals.   I 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  thairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  to 
remov^  this  provision.  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  be  done  without  creating  a  lot  of 
^averse  feelings  in  the  minds  of  some 
segmeiits  of  the  aviation  community. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
there  appeared  before  the  committee  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings  the  president  of 
the  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Associa- 
tion who  did  not  oppose  providing  this 
exception.  He  told  the  committee  that 
at  the  time  he  appeared  and  he  did  not 
oppose  providing  the  exception,  but  he 
did  ask  that  we  include  this  language, 
which  we  did,  in  the  report. 

It  is  hereby  expressed  as  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  authority  granted  by  this 
r;':t  is  not  to  be  construed  as  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  continuing  appointments  of  mil- 
itary men  to  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  exception  under 
the  circumstances  that  were  brought  to 
us  is  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  prece- 
dent that  has  been  set.  and  to  the  history 
cf  tliis  act. 

Let  me  again  remind  you  that  when 
this  new  Agency  was  set  up  and  estab- 
lished we  brought  together  a  merging  of 
some  15,000  military  people  with  some 
14.000  civilian  people  in  the  Civil  Avia- 
tion Administration,  which  together  be- 
came the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  We 
brought  together  these  two  categories  of 
employees  to  operate  this  huge,  impor- 
tant, responsible  Agency,  which  in  my 
judgment  has  done  an  excellent  job 
during  these  last  several  years. 

For  the  last  7  years  we  have  had  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  we  have  it 
now.  We  did  attack  tliis  problem  at  that 
time.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Moss]  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  that  v>-e  went  beyond  the 
provision  that  the  Administrator  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  shall  be  a  civilian, 
and  we  provided  then — I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  and  read  this  to  you,  so  far 
as  the  Deputy  Administrator  is  con- 
cerned : 

Nothing  in  this  act  or  other  law  shall  pre- 
clude appointment  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Administrator  of  an  officer  on  active  duty 
with  the  armed  services — 

We  provided  that,  recognizing  the 
fusion  of  these  two  groups.  We  did  not 
stop  there.  We  went  further,  and  I 
would  emphasize  this  as  a  matter  of 
policj- — I  think  it  is  just  as  honest  as 
you  can  present  it — 

except  that  il  the  Administrator — 

Recognizing  there  was  going  to  be  an 
Administrator  who  was  an  oflBcer — 

if  the  Administrator  is  a  former  regular  of- 
ficer of  any  one  of  the  armed  services,  the 
Deptity  Administrator  shall  not  be  an  officer 
on  active  duty  with  one  of  the  arnaed  services, 
or  a  retired  regular  officer,  or  a  former  regular 
officer  of  one  of  the  armed  services. 

It  has  been  referred  to  by  my  colleague 
that  the  military  was  being  established  in 
it.  The  very  next  section  in  the  act, 
302(c)  provides  for  military  participa- 
tion. I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read 
it,  but  <c)  provides  that  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  we  shall  use  these 
military  men  in  the  operation  of  this 
Agency. 

The  act  itself  provided  for  this  kind  of 
administration  and.  in  my  judgment,  wc 
have  seen  during  these  7  years  an  agency 
operate  with  militai-y  personnel  in  the 


background  who  have  had  the  experience 
and  who  have  come  over  to  the  Agency 
as  civilian  employees  and  who  do  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

We  have  tried  since  then  to  provide  a 
fusion  of  the  retirement  for  this  particu- 
lar group  where  they  would  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  previous  military  experience. 
But  we  could  not  bring  it  together  with- 
out interfering  with  the  regular  estab- 
lished military  retirement  pay.  So  they 
are  now  in  the  category  so  far  as  their 
retirement  status  is  concerned,  part  mili- 
tary and  part  civilian.  Let  us  not  upset 
this  balance  here.  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  principle  going  and  a  good  agency 
operating.    Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  disturbed  a  little 
while  ago  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Moss]  say  that  when 
Congress  enacted  the  law  now  sought  to 
be  amended  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  knew  that  a  military  man 
would  be  appointed  to  the  office.  I  am 
sm-prised  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
were  not  made  acquainted  with  this  fact. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  daily  p&pers  both  in 
the  morning  and  evening  editions  were 
full  of  the  information  at  the  time,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  pursues  them 
diligently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be.  I  pursue 
the  work  of  all  committees  as  diligently 
as  I  can.  And  that  takes  us  right  back  to 
the  lack  of  printed  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  have  served  on  several  committees  in 
Congress  and  I  never  heard  a  motion 
made  in  any  of  those  committees,  when 
a  bill  was  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  the  hearings  be  printed. 
That  has  been  done  automatically  on 
any  committee  on  which  I  have  served. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  served  on  the  right 
committees — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  want  the 
House  to  get  the  impression  that  we  are 
not  having  the  hearings  printed.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  ago  when  Mr.  Macy  and 
the  other  three  witnesses  referred  to 
appeared.  The  hearings  are  in  process 
of  being  printed.  It  was  a  very  short 
hearing.  Only  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Macy  and  Mr.  Haitranft,  Jr. — a  very 
short  statement.  Mr.  Scott  and  General 
McKee  himself  who  made  an  informal 
visit  to  the  committee.  It  lasted  about 
an  hour.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
healings  being  printed.  Tliey  are  being 
printed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  hearings  are  not  available.  Now.  I 
wonder  what  we  would  be  doing  in  set- 
ting up  the  head  of  an  agency  with  a 
$38,404  a  year  paycheck.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WilliamsI 
has  said,  he  would  be  the  third  highest 
paid  man  in  the  Government.    "What 
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will  be  the  reaction  of  the  rest  of  the 
officials  of  Government  if  Congress  ap- 
proves putting  a  man  in  an  administra- 
tive agency  at  $38,404  per  year — what 
Amounts  to  a  salary  greater  than  any 
other  individual  in  Government  with  the 
exceptions  only  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  Just  what  kind  of  situation 
are  you  creating  today  if  you  do  this— 
if  you  pay  this  appointee  more  than 
Cabinet  officers  and  others?  I  would 
point  out  in  passing,  for  whatever  it  may 
be  worth,  that  when  General  Eisenhower 
retired  as  President  it  was  made  plain 
by  the  Congress  that  he  could  Lake  one 
retirement  or  the  other  but  not  botli. 
He  could  take  either  the  retirement  pro- 
vided for  a  former  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  or  he  could  take  his  mili- 
taiy  retirement,  but  not  both. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Springer  1  in  asking  this  que.s- 
tion — in  a  nation  with  190  million  popu- 
lation, is  this  retired  general  the  only 
man  v>ho  can  administer  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency?  Is  this  what  you  are 
saying  here  today? 

And  what  are  you  saying,  if  you  change 
this  law,  to  the  civil  servant  of  this  Gov- 
ernment who  goes  back  to  work  after 
having  retired?  That  individual,  the 
retired  class  act  employee  on  going  back 
to  work  for  the  Government,  must  sacri- 
fice his  retirement. 

Let  us  be  fair.  If  you  are  going  co 
open  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting dual  compensation  for  this  retired 
general,  tlien  you  .should  permit  dual 
compensation  for  every  class  act  em- 
ployee who  retires  and  then  goes  back 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  us  be  fair.  Let  its  be  honest  with 
all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad' to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman 
wanted  to  know  about  the  qualifications 
of  General  McKee.  I  readily  concede  the 
general's  administrative  qualifications, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  his 
administrative  qualifications. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course.  Does  it 
not  seem  rather  peculiar  to  the  gentle- 
man that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  flying 
generals  there  are  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
President  should  have  picked  the  only 
nonflying,  four-star  general  in  the  Air 
Force  to  head  the  flying  agency  for  the 
country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  would  .'^ay  that 
does  seem  strange,  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  special  privilege 
legislation.  It  is  an  outright  violation 
of  a  principle  established  by  Congress.  It 
is  wrong  and  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  a 
great  "to  do"  about  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  payment  of  a  salary  set  by  law 
for  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  plus  a  portion  of  the  retirement 
to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  retired  officer 
of  the  military  services  of  the  United 
States. 


I'lifiirman, 
/s| 


The  retirement  pay  for  an  officer  re- 
turning to  work  for  the  Government  is 
set  by  law.  This  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent, laid  down  the  policy  that  a  military 
officer  could  go  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  civilian  capacity  and  draw  a 
portion  of  his  retirement  pay  wliilc  serv- 
ing on  full  salary  for  tlic  Government. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  any  confusion  with  the 
situation  of  the  former  President  of  the 
United  StaiP>.  who  was  givffii.  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  which  rairement  ho 
would  accept.  I 

At  the  present  time,  as  I  liointed  out  in 
my  remarks  ei-rlier  in  thej  debate,  the 
general  no-^v  draws  a  salary  ps  an  adviser 
to  the  National  Aeronautic^  and  Space 
Administration,  and  his  retirement, 
which  is  greater  than  he  would  draw- 
under  the  provisions  of  ttie  legislation 
proposed  iiovc  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Williams!. 

The  amendment  was  reje<|ted. 

.^Mr-NCMKNT  OrFFPFD  T.Y  MI^.  YOUXCEr: 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Clitiirman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.:  Yoi.'nc.ek:  On 
page  2,  line  21.  .ifter  seciioii  3,  strike  out 
the  balance  of  section  3  anc^  insert.  "It  is 
hereby  expresseU  as  the  intent  pi  the  Congress 
that  the  antiTority  granted  byithis  Act  is  not 
to  be  constriied  r^s  approval  bi-  the  Congress 
of  continuing  appointments  at  military  men 
to  the  office  of  Administrator  [of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  the  future  Tt  is  hereby 
exprcised  as  the  sense  of  tr..-  •  ■i!:;ress  that 
after  General  McKec  leaves  lae  ulTice  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Avi.i|tion  Agency  no 
additioiial  appointments  of  rflilit;\ry  men  to 
that  office  shall  be  approved."* 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  C'lairman.  if  we 
had  the  printed  hcarin- ^  to  wliich  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  to  refer  to,  we 
would  find  that  a  gi'eat  deal  was  said 
about  a  resolution  which  was  pas.sed  for 
the  appointment  of  Generaii  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall  to  tiic  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  a  very  .similar  case. 

I  may  say  that  this  bill  was  drawn 
very  carefully,  and  drawn  almost  '.er- 
batirn  to  the  bill  which  was  pas.sed  on 
behalf  of  General  Marslitill.  until  the 
final  clatise.    Then  it  is  all  changed. 

By  the  vote  just  now  tl-ie  Members  of 
the  Committee  have  said  that  they  want 
to  continue  the  act  whicl>  provides  we 
must  have  a  civilian  as  Udmhnstrator. 
If  Members  will  read  section  3  of  the  bill 
before  the  Committee,  they  will  find 
there  is  not  any  prohibition. 

Wl'.r.t  is  left  out  of  the  bUl  is  the  clause 
which  was  in  the  Marshall  bill.  It  is  in 
the  committee  report  but  yiot  in  the  bill. 
It  was  in  the  Mar.shall  bill:  This  is  what 
it  says: 

It  is  hereby  exprcs.sed  as  il)e  sense  of  Con- 
gre.=;s  that  after  General  Matishall  leaves  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  DefenKf,  no  additional 
appointments  of  military  m»n  to  that  oRice 
shall  be  approved. 

That  is  in  the  committee  report.  It 
was  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  the  belief  of  the  commit- 
tee. You  have  now  expressed  your  will 
that  that  is  the  seme  of  Congress  that 
wc  shotild  not  have  military  men  in  that 


office.     All  I  am  adding  to  this  bill  is 
that  one  clause: 

It  is  hereby  expressed  as  the  sense  of  the 
Congres.s  that  after  General  McKce  leaves 
the  office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  no  additional  appointments 
of  inilitary  men  to  that  olTice  shall  be  .ip- 
provod. 

I  think  if  we  mean  what  we  .say.  then 
v.e  ought  to  expre.-s  it. 

.".MF.NDMENT    OFFKRED    EY    MR.    WILLIA.MS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer    a    substitute    amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  c;:^  follows: 

Mr.  WiLLi.^MS  offers  the  followiiig  amend- 
ment as  a  substitttte  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Younger:  On  page  2.  line  21, 
strike  out  all  of  section  3  through  line  25. 
arid   insert  in   lien   tiiercof   the  following: 

"Except  wlicn  the  President  elects  to  nom- 
inate a  military  man,  it  is  hereby  expressed 
as  the  intent  of  tlte  Congress  that  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  Act  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
continuing  appointments  of  military  men  to 
the  office  of  Admini.strator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  the  future." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chaitman.  I 
confe.ss  that  this  substitute  amendmont 
is  offered  somewhat  facotiou.s]y.  The 
amendment  is  offered  simply  to  point  up 
what  we  are  doing  today.  We  march 
uphill  by  saying  we  will  not  permit  the 
Piesidcnt  to  appoint  a  military  man.  aad 
then  we  promptly  march  downhill  and 
say,  "Yes,  except  that  whenever  the 
President  v.-ants  a  military  man.  we  will 
accommodate  him  with  special  legisla- 
tion." 

As  I  say,  I  offer  this  amendment  pure- 
ly facetiously  and  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  up  the  devious  manner  in 
which  we  are  circumventing  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Tlieio  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Younger  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    SPRINGER.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  in  what- 
ever I  have  said  here  today  it  can  be 
construed  that  I  was  trying  to  speak  in 
the  public  interest.  I  did  not  believe  in 
19.38,  when  General  Eisenhower  sent  or 
wanted  to  send  down  to  this  committee 
a  change  in  the  law.  that  it  should  be 
changed.  I  did  not  believe  it  should  be 
changed  for  General  Quesada.  and  we 
did  not  chanue  it.  I  have  never  tried 
to  introduce  politics  into  debate,  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  today,  but  I  will  say  in 
respect  to  those  men  in  1958  who  stood 
firmest  for  no  change  in  the  law.  tli?.t 
they  came  from  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  tins  side  of  the  aisle.  Most 
of  them  did.  Not  all  of  them  but  mo.st 
of  them  came  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  In  fact,  out  of  all  those  who  sit 
in  the  subcomimittee  and  in  the  com- 
mittee I  do  not  recollect  a  siitgle  mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  would 
have  voted  to  waive  this  law  at  the  time 
that  General  Quesada  was  mentioned 
as  the  first  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
map. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want 
to  cbncur  in  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  this  should  not  be  considered  a 
political  matter,  I  certainly  would  not 
imply — and  if  I  have  I  did  not  intend 
t;>_at  any  time  during  this  debate  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  or  anyone 
else;  was  approaching  this  from  the 
stafldix)int  of  politics.  I  will  say  to  the 
geiuleman  that  in  1958  there  was  no  re- 
queist  for  anything;  we  were  just  told,  as 
the!  gentleman  has  mentioned,  by  Gen- 
eral Quesada  that  he  would  resign  his 
retii'ed  commission.  Then  everybody 
was  satisfied  that  that  would  meet  not 
onli'  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows  what 
resulted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
undeistanding  is  slightly  different  from 
that  of  the  chairman.  I  do  not  intend 
to  contradict  him.  The  facts  may  have 
been  as  he  has  suggested.  But  it  was 
my  impression  that  General  Eisenhower 
did  send  an  emissaiy  down  here ;  at  least, 
he  came  to  see  me  and  he  talked  to  two 
or  three  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  When  he  asked  if  wc  would  change 
the  law  for  General  Quesada,  I  think  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States  got  a  very 
firm  answer  in  1958  that  we  would  not 
ciiange  the  law  for  General  Que5;ada  and 
that  if  he  wanted  to  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  was  going  to  have  to  serve  in 
a  civilian  capacity. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mi".  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  sup- 
ported the  bill  just  1  year  later  restor- 
ing General  Quesada 's  commission,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  and  if  the  matter  came 
up,  after  General  McKee  had  resigned 
his  commission  and  served  as  a  civilian, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  now  that  I  would 
do  that,  although  I  supported  it  for  Gen- 
eral Quesada.  But  I  did  it  after  he  had 
seiTed  in  the  capacity  of  a  civilian. 
That  is  exactly  the  is.sue  today.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  have  a  law  over 
which  this  committee  has  spent  weeks 
of  time  and  decided  to  keep  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  appointing  a 
man  who  was  either  a  member  of  the 
.■\rined  Forces  or  who  was  in  a  retired 
capacity,  and  change  it  at  will.  That  is 
the  issue  with  which  we  are  faced  today. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  ba.«cd  upoii  any 
political  loyalty,  but  tliat  it  will  be  ba.sed 
upon  principle.  I  believe  we  are  right 
and  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  no  le-ss  than  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Coaimittee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Z.^BLocKi,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7777)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  Gen.  William  F.  McKee 


(U.S.  Air  Force,  retired)  to  the  office  of 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
407,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonjm  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arnos  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  228,  nays  137,  not  voting  68, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1211 


YEAS— 228 

Abbitt 

Fa'cell 

Lcgi:ett 

Adams 

Feighan 

Long,  Md. 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Love 

Albert 

Foley 

McDowell 

Anderson.  111. 

Ford, 

McFall 

Anderson, 

Willif.m  D. 

McGrath 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

Maodonald 

A.'hley 

Friedel 

JIachen 

A^hmore 

Gallagher 

Mackay 

Asp;  nail 

Garmatz 

Madden 

Avres 

Gathings 

Mahon 

Barrett 

Getty.s 

Mailliard 

Beckworth 

Giaimo 

Mar^-h 

Bennett 

GibboTis 

Mat.'-tui.apa 

Bingham 

Gilbert 

Matthews 

Blatnik 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Bo::g:s 

Grabowski 

Miller 

Bo' and 

Gray 

Mills 

Boiling 

Green.  Pa. 

Mrnlsh 

Brademas 

Grelgg 

Mink 

Brooks 

Grider 

Mize 

Brown,  Calif. 

H.ican.  Ga. 

Moeller 

Burke 

Hagen,  Caiif. 

Moorhead 

Burleson 

Halpem 

Moruan 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hanley 

Morrt^^on 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hansen, Idaho 

Mess 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Hiiiecn.  Iowa 

Mvirphr.  N.Y. 

Cabell 

Han.'-en,  Wash. 

Nat Cher 

Callan 

Hardy 

Nedzl 

Ca.I!away 

Hams 

Nolircn 

Carey 

Hitrvey,  Mirh. 

Nix 

Ccdprberg 

Hathaw.iy 

OBricn 

CheU 

Hawkiiis 

OHara.  111. 

Clark 

Hays 

OHara.  Mich. 

C;aw?on.  Del 

Hech'er 

Olson.  Minn. 

Cohelan 

Helstoski 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Colnier 

Henderson 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

Conable 

Hoiifleld 

Pat  man 

Conte 

Korton 

Fatten 

Corman 

Hc-mer 

Pepper 

Craley 

Howard 

Perkins 

Culver 

Hull 

Philbin 

Cmtin 

Hnngate 

Puk:e 

Daddario 

Huot 

Pim'e 

I>r,nlels 

Iiwin 

Poage 

dc  la  G.uza 

Jacob.s 

Pool 

Delaney 

Ja.'-man 

Price 

Denton 

Jennings 

Pace 

DiiigcU 

Joelson 

R.;.ndan 

Dole 

Johnson,  CaUf 

Rtdlin 

Darn 

Johnson,  Ok!a. 

Reifel 

Dow 

Jones.  Ala. 

Reinecke 

Dowdy 

Jone.s.  Mo. 

Reus? 

Dulski 

Karften 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Dwvcr 

Karth 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Dyal 

Kee 

Rodir.o 

Edmondsoa 

Kelly 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Everett 

King.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fia. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

King,  Utah 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Fallon 

Kirwan 

Roncalio 

F;u-b;-tcln 

Kornegay 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Farr.slcy 

Krebs 

Rooney,  Pa. 

F.irnmn 

Landnnn 

Roxish 

Roybal 

Stafford 

Tunney 

Satterneld 

Staggers 

Tupper 

St.  Onge 

Steed 

Tuten 

Scheuer 

Stratlon 

Udall 

.Scott 

Slubtjlefield 

UUman 

Secrest 

Sweeney 

Van  Deerlin 

Selden 

Taylor 

Vanlk 

Senner 

Teague,  Calif. 

Vivian 

Shipley 

Ter.zer 

W^alker.  N.  Mex 

Sickles 

Thomas 

White,  Idaho 

Sisk 

Thomjjf  on.  La. 

White.  Tex. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Wolff 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thompson,  Tes 

.Zablockl 

Smith,  Va. 

Trimble 
N-^Y3— 137 

Abernelhy 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ottir.ger 

Ada:r 

Fountain 

Pelly 

Ar.drew.s, 

F^elinghuysen 

Pike 

G;enn 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Poff 

Andrews, 

Goodell 

Q  Jie 

N.  Dak. 

Green.  Oreg. 

QuUlen 

Ashbrcok 

Griffin 

Reid,  III, 

Baldwin 

Gr.fRths 

Reid.N.Y. 

Bari.'.g 

Gross 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

B.ittin 

Grover 

Robison 

Eelcher 

Gubser 

Rocsevelt 

Berry 

Gurr.ty 

Rosenthal 

Betts 

Haley 

Rondebush 

Bolton 

H-.ll 

Rumsfeld 

Bray 

Hamilton 

Ryan 

Brock 

Hanna 

Savior 

Broonifield 

Har.sha 

Schisler 

Brovhill.N.C. 

Hicks 

Schmidhauser 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hutcbinbon 

Schneebeli 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Schweiker 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Skubitz 

C-Jiill 

Jonas 

Slack 

Carter 

Ka.'^tenmeier 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Keith 

Springer 

Clausen, 

King,  N.Y. 

Stalbaum 

DonH. 

Kunkel 

Stanton 

Cleveland 

Langen 

Stephens 

Collier 

Latta 

Talcott 

Convers 

Lennon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cooley 

Lipscomb 

Todd 

Corbett 

McCarthv 

Tuck 

Cvirtis 

McClory 

Utt 

D;'g\ie 

McCulloch 

Vigorito 

Davis,  Ga. 

McDade 

Waggonner 

Davis.  Wis, 

^LacGregor 

Walker,  Miss. 

Derwm.ski 

Mackie 

Watkins 

Devine 

Martin.  Ala. 

Weltner 

Dickinson 

Martiii.  Mass. 

Whitener 

Downii.g 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Whitten 

Duncan.  Tenn 

May 

Widnall 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Monagan 

Williams 

Edwards.  Calif 

r.Toore 

Wilson.  Bob 

EJiSWorth 

Morte 

Wilson, 

Erlev.bora 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

Findley 

Mosher 

V.-y.itt 

Fine 

OKonski 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING— 

68 

Andrews. 

Fisher 

Murphy.  TA. 

George  W. 

Fogarty 

Murray 

Annunzlo 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Passman 

Arends 

F>iqua 

Powell 

Bar.ditra 

Giliignn 

Pucinskl 

Bates 

Ha'.leck 

PurceU 

Bell 

Harvev,  Ire. 

Re:.nick 

Bonner 

Hebert 

Rivere.  S.C. 

Bow 

Herlong 

Roberts 

B.'-.jwn.  Ohio 

Holland 

Ronan 

Cameron 

Keogh 

Bostenkowskl 

Casey 

Kluczynski 

St  CJermaln 

Celler 

Laird 

Shriver 

Chamberlain 

Lindi>ay 

Sikes 

Clevengcr 

Long.  La. 

Sullivan 

Cramer 

MrEwen 

Teasue,  Tex. 

Cunrungham 

McMillan 

Toll 

Dawson 

McVlcker 

Watts 

Dent 

Mathias 

■WTialley 

Diggs 

Michel 

WUlis 

Donohtie 

MinshaU 

Wright 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Morris 

Yates 

Evans,  Colo. 

Multer 

Young 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

2vlr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Y'at^s  against. 

Mr.  Casey  for.  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen 
against. 

Mr.  F*tilton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  against. 
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Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 
Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Whalley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Bates. 
_Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Minshall. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Caller  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Air.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.   Murphy   of   Illinois   with   Mr.    Michel. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.    Annunzio    with    Mr.    Evans    of    Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Furcell. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Watt5  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Clevenger 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Pucin.ski  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Holland  v.ith  Mr.  Gilligan 

■  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey,  Mr. 
RONCALIO.  and  Mr.  TUPPER  changed 
^,heir  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  informed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  Ralph  Harvey,  was  re- 
corded. The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
in  the  hospital  and  there  must  be  some 
error. 

The  SPEAKER.  His  name  will  be 
taken  off  the  roUcall. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
?.s  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  recjnsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
I  would  advise  that  we  have  completed 
the  legislative  program  for  this  week. 
It  will  be  my  purpose  to  aslc  unanimous 
consent  to  go  over  after  announcing  the 
progi-am  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 

There  are  nine  suspensions  as  follows: 

H.R.  8147:  Exemption  from  duty  for 
returning  residents. 

H.R.  584:^;  AmcndiiKC  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of 
Octobers.  1961. 

H.R.  1771:  5-day  weok  for  postma.'r.ters. 

H.R.  2263:  Correctional  Rel-.abilitation 
Study  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  3157:  Spouses'  annuities  under 
Railroad  Retiicment  Act  of  1S37. 

H.R.  7042:  U.-ie  of  additrvcs  in  con- 
fectionery. 

H.R.  7954:  Implementing  the  Conven- 
■  tion  for  the  Safety  of  Life  it  Sea.  Lon- 
don—1960. 

H.R.  5280:  Balance  of  pao'ments  vol- 
untaiy  agreements. 

S.  1796:  Assistance  for  disaster  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  called  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  announced. 

For  Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  the 
1966  Legislative  Appropriation  Act  and. 

H.R.  7105.  extension  of  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  8464:  To  provide  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  ceiling  for  the 
period  July  1,  1965,  to  June  :.^0.  196G. 

H.R.  8439:  Authorizing  oertain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  7817:  SBA  authority  to  lend  to 
SBIC's  and  State  and  local  development 
companies.  i 

H.R.  5306:  Interest  rates  on  foreign 
official  time  deposits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  this  announce- 
ment is  made  subject  to  the  usual  reser- 
vation that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
additional  program  may  be  annovmced 
later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THE    WEEK   AND    FOR    NEXT   WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring   of   the    distinguished    majority 

leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Albert]  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  7.  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Spopker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  whtn  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  | 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispen.sed  v.ith  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILI- 
TIES, AND  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  7717)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  ;e.scai"cii  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  confeience  asked  tav  the  Senate. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcque:>t  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Miller,  Teague  of  Texas,  Karth. 
Hechler,  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 


SUCCESSFUL    MANEUVER    OUTSIDE 
GEMINI  CAPSULE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou-se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
glad  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
astronaut  Major  White  left  the  capsule 
and  was  out  of  it  for  about  10  minutes. 
I  believe  the  time  ha.s  not  been  verified 
as  yet.  However,  he  has  returned  to  the 
capsule  that  is  orbiting  the  earth.  It  has 
been  closed  and  repressurized  and  they 
a-e  continuing  on  their  flight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  every  confidence 
and  I  am  sure  the  hopes  of  all  of  us  go 
with  the  astronauts  for  the  next  3  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  recover  this  one 
as  successfully  as  we  recovered  the  last 
one,  it  will  represent  one  of  the  great 
milestones  in  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  space. 


THE  CLERK  AUTHORIZED  lO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TO  SIGN 
ANY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstandins 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  auihori/.ed  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 

that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sisn 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu'ions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
trn.iy  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 


JiiliC 
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PATMAN  INTRODUCES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION COINAGE  BILL— TO  RECEIVE 
l'nO>.TPT  CON3IDER.-\TIOr;  BY 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scrit  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recopd  and  include 
c.\t:antou.$  matter. 

'iiie  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection 
ic  the  request  of  the  gc:^.t!eman  from 
Te::a3? 

Tiieie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  P.  e:,- 
icient,  a  fc^v  momenta  apo,  tran.smitted  to 
the  Congress  a  message  on  our  coinage. 
Immediate  solution  of  our  coniage  and 
silver  i^roblem  is  of  the  utmost  iinj^or- 
lance  and  of  particularly  keen  interest  to 
all  Americans.  For  thc;:;c  considerations. 
I  feel  it  is  not  only  appropriate,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  legislation  be  im- 
mediately introduced  to  accomplish  the 
recommendations  of  tiie  administration. 
Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation,  and  I  assure  e\e!y  Member 
of  the  House  that  it  will  receive  imme- 
diate consideration  by  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  proix)sal. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members. 
;he  text  of  tlie  bill  and  a  seciion-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  prepared  by  the  Trea.'-.ui'y 
Department  follows : 

H.n.   8746 

Be  it  cnactrd  bij  tlir  Scitatr  avd  Hov.-c  of 
Reprcacntuiivrs  of  the  Urntcd  States  of 
.imcrica  in  Congrcs-<  asxcmbled.  That  this 
.^ct  mav  be  csted   as   "Tlie  Coinage  Act  of 

TITLE    1 

Section-  L  (a)  The  Secretary  of  tlie  Tre.is- 
ury  is  authorized  to  cause  to  be  mimed  and 
issued  the  following  coins: 

(li  A  half  dollar  or  fifiy-rent  niece  wh.ich 
shall  be  cornpi.:.^ed  of  an  alluv  of  800  parts 
of  silver  and  200  parts  ol  copper  per  each 
one  thousand  parts  by  weight  f  lad  on  a  core 
of  a  silver-copper  alloy  t>f  stich  fineness  that 
the  composition  of  each  coin  shall  be  400 
parts  of  .silver  and  COO  parts  of  copper  out 
of  each  1.000  parts  by  weight. 

(2)  A  ciuarter  dollar  or  twenty-fivc-cent 
piece  and  a  dime  or  ten-cent  piece  each  of 
which  shall  he  composed  of  an  alloy  of  75 
percent  ot  copper  and  25  percent  of  nickel 
clad  on  a  core  of  pure  copper. 

(b)  The  cladding  alloy  used  for  tiie  out- 
side layers  of  sf.ch  coins  shall  comprise  not 
:ess  than  thirty  per  cer.tmn  of  tlic  weight  of 
eich  coin.     Stich  coir.s  shall  be  of  the  same 

diameter,  respectively,  as  the  coins  of  the 
United  StAtes  of  corresponding  denomina- 
tions current  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  weight  of  the  h.iU  duUar  provickci 
for  herehi  shall  be  11  50  grams,  of  the  qn  ir- 
ter  dollar  5.67  gr.nns  and  of  the  dime  2,268 
grams. 

Sfc.  2.  Subject  to  the  rocjuirements  of 
section  1,  the  methods  of  maniuacttire  of  the 
coins  therein  provided,  the  wastage  allow- 
ances, and  the  allowable  devi.uior.s  in  the 
metallic  percentages  and  weights,  shall  be  as 

determined  by  the  Secrcinry  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  coins  shall  be  stitaject  to  the  laws  per- 
taining to  th.c  designs  :^,nd  inscriptior.s  on 
coins  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  coins  niinted  piirstjant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  Icizal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  public 
charges,  taxes,  duties  and  dues. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  herein  contained  sliall  be 
deemed    to  prohibit   the   continticd   minting 


of  coins  of  The  United  .States  autl.orized  by 
1  iw  at  the  lime  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sf.c.  5.  VVhei;ever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
.S'.cret.iry  of  the  Treasury  such  action  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  coinr.ge  of  the  United 
Strifes,  he  is  authorized  under  such  rules  and 
rc'f^ulatior.s  as  he  may  prescribe  to  prohibit 
ihe  expo,  ta tion,  melting  or  treating  of  coins 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  teil  on  such  terms  and  co:;di- 
tio;;;;  i.s  he  may  deem  .appropriate,  at  not  less 
than  the  monetary  value  t,hei-eof.  any  silver 
of  the  United  Stttes  in  e?-ccess  ol  that  required 
to  be  held  as  reserves  ag  .inst  silver  certifl- 
u'ites. 

.Sr.c.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  at  the 
jiriec  of  ••1.25  per  fine  troy  oui^ce  silver  mined 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  from 
natural  deposits  in  tlie  United  .States  or  any 
place  subject  to  the  jtirisdiction  thereof  and 
tei'derod  to  a  United  States  niini  or  assay 
office  within  one  year  after  the  month  in 
which  the  ore  from  which  it  is  derived  was 
m-.ncd.  The  bullion  fund  provided  by -sec- 
tion 3ri26  of  the  Revised  St.itutes.  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  335),  may  be  usfd  for  such  pur- 
chases. 

Sec  8.  In  order  to  f  .xpeditc  :'CO;uisilion  of 
essential  equipment,  p:. tents,  patent  rights. 
technical  knowledge  and  .assistance  metallic 
strip  and  other  materials  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  prompt  and  ccntinued  avail.ibility 
of  materials  required  to  prodtire  an  adcqu:  te 
sup;3]y  of  the  coins  provided  for  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre.'^.&urv.  du.-niq  such  period 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  is  autho/ircd. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3528  of  the  Revised  St.-.tutes.  as  amer.dcd  i3! 
use.  340i,  or  any  other  law.  to  cnt*r  into 
contr:*cts  upon  such  tern-s  and  conditions  a.-; 
he  ni.iy  deem  apj^ropriate  and  in  the  public 
interest,  for  the  acqtiisition  or  transporta- 
tioii  cf  such  equipment,  patents,  patent 
rights,  technical  ki:ow!edce  and  assistance, 
metallic  strip,  or  other  n'.aterials. 

.Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  3  1964, 
Public  Law  88-580,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Notwith-tandinp:  section  3517  of  the  Re- 
v:.<;ed  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324).  all  coins 
Minted  from  the  d.;te  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  sliall  be  inscribed  with  the  year  of  the 
coinage  or  isstxance  unless  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  in- 
scription is  likely  to  contribute  to  a  shortage 
of  coins  in  which  ca.'^c  the  p.irtictihir  coins 
involved  may  be  inscribed  with  the  last  pre- 
ceding year  whose  d..te  has  been  inscribed  on 
coins  of  the  same  deii.ominations." 

lb)  Section  3550  of  tiie  Re\ised  St.'tutes 
i3l  U.S.C.  366)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3558 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  233) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  business  of  the  United  States  assay 
o.Tice  in  San  Francisco  shall  be  in  a]l  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  assay  ofiice  of  New  York 
e.xcept  that  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  are  adequate  lor  the 
production  of  ample  supplies  of  coins,  its 
licilitics  may  be  vised  for  the  prc^uctlon  of 
any  coins  of  the  United  States  authorized 
by  law." 

Sec  11.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  .August  20. 
1963  i31  use.  294)  is  amended  by  striking 
of  ••.*30  OOO.OOO"  and  inscrtinti  in  l-.cu  thereof 
■■$45.000. 000. •• 

Sec.  12.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1942  |31  U.S.C.  317c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "minor"  each  place  it  appears  in 
such  section.  .Se'^tion  9  of  the  Act  of  March 
14.  1900  I  31  use.  320  I   is  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  13  Sectioit  3528  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
ures, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  340).  is  amended 
il)  by  striking  out  'this  Act."  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "law."; 
(2)  by  striking  out  "minor"  each  jilace  it  ap- 
pe  >rs    in   such   section:    rnd    (31    by   striking 


out  •>-3. 000.000"  and  in.-ertinE  .n  lieu  thereof 
"S3G.00O.0OO." 

Sfc.  14.  Section  485  of  the  Act  of  June 
25.  1948  (18  U.S.C.  485)  Is  airiended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  gold  or  silver  coins"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "gold,  silver,  silver- 
clad,  or  cupronickc-I-clad  corns." 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  T;-e..sury  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  Whoever  knov  ingly  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  section  5  hereof  or  cf 
any  order,  rule,  regulation  or  license  issr.ed 
pursututt  thereto  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  ^lO.'iXiO  or  ^mpr;soned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.  In  ad- 
dition, there  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  any  coins  ex:jorted.  melted,  or  treated 
in  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  order,  rule. 
reiz-ulation  or  license  isstud  hereunder,  or 
any  metal  resultiiig  from  s"uch  melting  or 
treating  of  coirs.  tSuch  coins  or  metal  may 
be  sei.^ed  and  condemned  by  like  proccediiigs 
as  these  ]-rovided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture, 
seizure  or  condemnation  of  property  im- 
ported inic/  the  United  States  contrarv  to 
law. 

TITLE  II 

Seciion  1  The  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  e.stablisii  a  Joint  Commiss.cn  on 
the  Coinage  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  Chairman;  the  Stcret.iry 
cf  Commerce:  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  the  Director  of  the  Mint:  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Bankin'_-  and  Currency  Ccnimit- 
tee;  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  cf  the  House  Banking  nnd  Cur- 
rency Committee:  one  Member  of  the  Hotise 
of  Re;Tor,fntati\  es  to  be  arpo:nted  bv  the 
Speaker:  one  Member  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 
and  fotir  public  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  none  of  whom  shall  be 
associated  or  identified  with  or  representa- 
tive of  any  industry,  group,  business  cr  asso- 
ciation directly  interested  :s  such  in  the 
composition,  characteristics,  or  proa-act;on  of 
tlie  coinage  cf  the  United  States 

Sec.  2  No  public  official  or  Member  of 
Congress  serving  as  a  member  of  t.he  Joint 
Commission  shall  continue  to  serve  as  such 
after  he  has  ceased  *o  hoid  the  office  bv  vir- 
tue of  which  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Commission.  Any  \acancy  on  the 
Joint  Commission  shall  be  filled  by  the 
choosing  of  a  successor  meniber  in  the' same 
m  inner  as  his  predecessor. 

Sec.  3  The  Joint  Commission  shall  study 
the  progress  marie  in  the  !mp:ementation  cf 
the  coinage  program  establisiied  by  this  Act. 
and  shall  review  from  time  to  time  such 
matters  as  the  needs  of  the  economy  for 
coins,  the  standards  fcr  the  coinage,  tech- 
nological developments  in  metallurgy  and 
coin-selector  devices,  the  availr.bility  of  v.ir:- 
ous  metals,  renewed  minting  of  the  silver 
dollar,  the  time  when  .md  circuihft.v.ices  un- 
der which  th?  United  States  should  cease  to 
maintain  the  price  of  silver,  and  other  con- 
siderations re:e\ant  to  the  maintenarice  of  an 
adequate  and  stable  coinnce  systeni  It 
shall,  frcni  time  to  time,  give  its  advice  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trenstiry.  and  the  Congress. 

Sec  4  Tlieve  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  remain  a\ailable  until  expended. 
such  amounts  as  mi'v  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Sectiox-ey-Section    An-.^lysis    of    the    BlLt 

TITLE    I 

Section  1  authorizes  the  niinting  and 
issuance  of  a  new  series  of  coins  in  denom- 
inations of  10.  25.  and  50  cents  which  will  be 
manufactured  from  composite  metals  con- 
taining three  layers.  In  the  case  of  the  50- 
cent    piece,    the    otit^ide    cr    chtdding    iryers 
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would  be  composed  of  an  alloy  of  30  percent 
silver  and  20  percent  copper  and  the  co'-e  of 
a  silver-copper  alloy  of  such  fineness  that  the 
overall  composition  of  each  coin  would  be  40 
percent  silver  and  60  percent  copper.  The  10- 
fiRd  25-cent  coins  would  consist  of  cupro- 
nickel  (75  percent  ccpper.  25  percent  nickel) 
clp.d  on  a  core  of  pure  copp'i'r.  Section  1 
also  prescribes  the  proportionate  amounts  of 
c^re  and  cladding  alloys  In  the  coins,  the 
vvcicrht  of  e"ch  coin  and  that  Euch  coins  are 
to  he  cf  the  same  dir.mrter  as  the  current 
coins  of  the  United  States  of  corresponding 
denominations. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasu-  y  to  determine  the  metho<Is  of  manu- 
f.icture  cf  the  new  coins,  the  wastage  allow- 
ances, and  the  allowable  deviations  in  the 
metallic  percentages  and  weights.  It  pro- 
vides also  that  such  coins  .shall  be  subject  to 
exl.'^ting  laws  pcrtainirg  to  the  designs  and 
inscriptions  on  U.S.  coins. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  coins  shall  be 
le?al  tender.  While  cxirting  statutes  govern- 
ing legal  tender  are  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  new  coins,  an  express  provision  in  the 
new  bill  is  deemed  desirable  to  eliminate 
any  possible  doubt. 

Section  4  provides  continuin-:  authority 
for  the  coinage  of  coins  authorized  by  pro- 
visions of  existing  law.  This  will  enable  the 
continued  production  of  present  coinage  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  produc- 
tion of  ample  supplies  of  coins  during  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  new  coinage. 

Section  5  gives  standby  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre.-sury  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation melting  or  treating  of  U.S.  coins 
when  necessary  to  protect  the  coinage. 

Section  6  provides  for  sales  by  the  Treasury 
cf  silver  in  excess  of  that  required  to  be  held 
against  silver  certificates  at  prices  not  less 
tlian  the  monetary  value.  This  will  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury  to  make  s^les 
of  such  excess  silver  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions. 

Section  7  autliorizes  the  purchase  of  newly 
mined  domestic  silver  by  the  Treasury  at 
the  price  of  .S1.25  per  fine  troy  ounc?.  Tliis 
will  protect  silver  producing  industries 
Rg;;iinst  any  precipitate  drop  in  the  price  of 
their  product  which  might  restilt  from  the 
change  in  U.S.  coinage  alloy.  Silver  pur- 
chased vinder  this  provision  can  be  used  in 
coinage  at  values  not  less  than  $1.29-  per 
fine  trey  ounce.  Section  7  also  authorizes 
the  use  of  the  bullion  fund  for  the  purchase 
cf  silver. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Secretary,  for  as 
long  as  he  deems  it  necessary,  to  procure,  on 
terms  decm.ed  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
interest,  any  materials,  technical  knowledge 
rnd  as.=.istance.  equipment,  patents,  trans- 
portation services,  etc.,  ncce.-sary  to  assure 
prom.pt  and  continued  availability  of  mate- 
rials required  for  the  new  coinage  without 
regard  to  any  laws  requiring  advertiiing  and 
competitive  bidding  or  imposing  other  re- 
striction.-; on  the  negotiation  of  contracts  for 
the  p';rcha.';e  of  property  by  the  Government. 
Section  9  directs  that  coins  minted  after 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  boar  the  year  of 
tho  coi'.uige  or  issur'nce  unless  tlie  .Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury  doteinilnc?  that  t'ais  is  likely 
to  contribute  to  a  coin  shortage.  In  this 
event,  the  particular  coins  involved  may  be 
inscribed  witli  the  last  preceding  year  whose 
d  ite  appeared  on  coins  of  these  denomina- 
tions. This  section  would  also  repeal  an 
obsolete  provision  of  law  requiring  that  the 
obverse  working  dies  at  each  mint  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Section  10  authorizes  use  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Assay  Office  for  coinage  on  a  temporary 
b  i.sas  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
T:c.i.':ury  determines  that  the  facilities  at  the 
n^.ints  arc'adeqviate  for  the  production  of 
rrnple  supplies  of  coins.  It  is  anticipated 
t'.at  di:ring  the  period  of  transition  to  the 
new  coinage  the  mints'  production  load  will 
be  particularly  heavy  and  additional  facilities 


win  be  needed.  Use  of  the  Sen  Francisco 
Assay  Office  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
providing  these.  Section  10  alto  authorizes 
permanent  use  of  the  San  Francisco  Assay 
Office  for  refining  gold  and  sliver  bullion. 
This  will  also  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
operations  at  the  mints  and  a.<;r.ay  offices. 

Section  11  increases  the  m.axlmum  amcutit 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  tiie  con- 
strtiction  of  the  new  mint  at  Philadr'lp'-.ia 
from  $30  million  to  $45  mill!<'>ri.  Addition-l 
funds  will  be  necessary  to  pro-  id c  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  new  coinage. 

Section  12  will  nuthorirre  and  provide 
fntancing  frr  the  melting  of  aaiy  worn  and 
uncurrcnt  U.S.  coins,  including  the  new  cu- 
pronickcl-clad  and  silver-clad  coins,  received 
in  the  Treasu'-y  ?.nd  tlie  sale  cr  recoinaf:e  cf 
the  resulting  metals.  The  section  aL"o  repeals 
an  act  which  requires  rccoinr.sje  of  all  worn 
and  \incurrer.t  subsidiary  silver  coins  re- 
ceived in  the  Tre;isury. 

Section  13  authorizes  use  of  the  minor- 
coinage  metal  fund  and  tlie  ijiinor-coln.^.ge 
profit  fund  (to  bo  renamed  the  tfolnage-metal 
fund  and  the  coinnge-profit  fluid  i  for  the 
ptircha.-re  of  metals  for  the  c^.lns  provided 
for  in  the  act  and  for  certain;  expenses  in- 
curred in  such  coinage:  namely,  the  wastage 
and  cost  cf  cUctribution  of  the  coins.  It  also 
raises  the  amottnt  available  in  the  coinage- 
metal  fund  from  $3  million  to  $30  million. 
This  increase  in  am.ount  is  necessary  because 
after  enactnicnt  of  the  bill  th:$  fund  will  be 
used  for  the  ptirchase  of  mstal^used  in  coin- 
age of  all  deiiominiitions  witereas  at  the 
prest^nt  tim.e  it  is  used  only  lor  metals  for 
1-  and  5 -cent  coins. 

Section  14  amends  one  of  tho  coimter- 
feiting  laws  so  as  to  m.ake  it  a-.'jplicable  to 
the  new  cupronickel  and  silver-clad  coins  on 
the  s.ime  terms  and  conditions  as  it  is  now 
r.policable  to  the  sub.sidiary  stiver  coins.  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  amend  any  of  the  other 
coimterfeiting  laws  since  these  will  be  ap- 
plicable by  their  terms  to  tiie  new  coins. 

Section  15  Is  a  r^eneral  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
regulations  that  may  be  nocefesary  to  carry 
out  t!:e  provisi.TUs  of  tiie  act. 

Section  IG  provides  penalties  for  violations 
cf  any  regulatio::s  Issued  undtr  section  5  of 
the  act,  prohibiting  tho  expott,  molting,  or 
treating  of  U.S.  coins.  The  penalties  v;ould 
be  forfeiture  and  lmpri=;onrrtent  up  to  5 
years  or  a  f.ne  up  to  $10,000.  ct  both. 

TITLE   n 

Section  1  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage,  com- 
posed of  fotir  executive  offici.ilr.  six  Members 
of  Congress,  and  four  public  tncmbers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Presiden;;.  The  public 
members  shall  not  be  representatives  of  ai'-y 
group  haviiig  a  direct  intere.rt;  in  coin.ige. 

Section  2  provides  tliat  ti-,o  (■:<(■'  utive  and 
congressional  members  sh.all  c  a;./^  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Commission  afi<*  lo.aving  their 
p.jb'.ic  office,  and  provides  fon  the  fiUiiig  of 
vacancies  on  the  Commission.  1 

Section  3  provides  that  tlie  Joint  Com- 
mission shall  study  the  progrois  made  In  tiie 
implementation  of  the  coinage  program 
established  by  the  act.  It  sl»ll  review  and 
give  its  advice  a.nd  reconim^dations  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress, 
the  Secrc^arv  of  the  Treasur 
ters  as  the  needs  of  the  ocoi 
the  standards  for  the  cojnagi 
development  in  met.tUurpy 
of  various  metals,  renewed  ttiintlng  of  the 
silver  dolla.,  the  time  wlie:j  and  circum- 
stances imder  which  the  Unite^l  States  should 
cease  to  maintain  the  prire  of  silver,  and 
other  considerations  relevant)  to  the  main 
tenance  of  an  adequate  and 
system 

Section  4  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  amounts  a^  may  be  neCcssary  for  the 
expense  of  the  Joint  C^mimisiion. 


'resident,  and 

I  on  such  niat- 

3my  for  coins, 

technological 

|ie  availability 


stable  coinage 


J.    K.   WADLEY    A    GREAT   HUMANI- 
TARIAN AND  PHILANTHROPIST 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd  and  include 
cxt-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wos  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  cvcninfr,  May  2G,  19G5,  In 
Dallas,  Tex.,  a  ^:rcat  humanitarian  and 
philanthropist,  Mr.  J.  K.  Wadlcy  of  Tcx- 
avkana,  was  accorded  recotrnition  by  the 
Leukemia  Society,  Known  as  the  De 
Villiers  Award,  this  distinction  came  to 
Mr.  Wacllcy  for  a  lifetime  of  good  works. 
At  88  years  of  ajc  this  r;rcat  gentleman 
is  tlie  prototype  of  the  American  success 
sloi-y.  enriched  by  strong  currents  of 
deep-felt  compassion  and  generous  con- 
c€  rn  for  others.  The  Texarkana  Gazette 
has  perfonncd  a  public  service  by  report- 
inrj  the  inspiring?  stoiy  of  Mr.  Wadlcy's 
life,  set  fortli  below,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  same  newspaper: 
Leukemia  Society's  Highest  Aw.\rd  Won  by 

J.     K.    WaDLEY — PaEsENTATION     WTdnesday 
Night 

J.  K.  Wadley,  Texarkana  philanthropist 
who  with  his  l.ite  v.Ufe  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  Dalhis  famed  Wadley  Re- 
search Institute  and  Blood  Bank,  will  recrivc 
tlie  highest  national  award  of  the  Leukemia 
."^-.^ciety.  Inc.,  at  a  tostimonial  dinner  in  D.»l- 
l.is  on  Wednciday,  May  26. 

Mr.  Wadley  is  one  of  five  nationally  prom- 
incTit  people  singled  out  this  year  for  tlie 
society's  new  De  Villiers  Award  for  humani- 
tari:in  service  In  the  crusade  again.-r^t  leu- 
kemia. Others  arc  Former  Astronaut  John 
Glenn.  Industrialist  Pierre  S.  duPont.  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  District  Attorney  William  Cahn, 
and  Baltimore  C'mptrollcr  Hyman  Prcs: man, 
Ti^.e  award  v.'ill  l^e  presented  to  the  88-year- 
old  busincs.-nian-lumbcrman-htunanitari.in 
at  a  dinner  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Sheraton  Dall.as 
Hotel.  It  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Joseph 
M.  Hill,  director  of  Wadley  Research  Insti- 
tiKe  and  Blood  Bank  and  a  member  of  the 
medical  advisory  committee  of  the  L-cu- 
kemia  Society,  Inc. 

Also  present  at  the  award  dinner  will  be 
Martin  I.  H.issner.  national  director  of  the 
society;  Mrs.  Edio  Martin,  regional  director: 
Debs  Hensley  of  Dallas,  national  LSI  board 
mombor;  trustees  of  Wadley  .and  tho  s.'.x:iety's 
Cireater  Dallas  chapter,  supporters  of  Wad- 
ley and  the  Letikemia  Society,  and  others  who 
liave  helped  the  two  orginizitions  in  the 
light  against  leukemia,  at^d  members  of  Mr. 
V.'adley's  family. 

The  Do  ViH.'ors  A-.v.jrd  i.s  mmod  for  Mrs. 
Aationottc  de  Villiers  cf  Nev.-  York  City,  who 
Citablishcd  the  De  Villiers  Found.ition  out 
cf  v.hich  grew  the  Leukemia  Society.  Inc. 
Other  presentations  of  the  award,  instituted 
this  year,  pre  being  made  during  May  and 
June. 

Mr.  Wadley  joined  his  wife,  who  died 
earlier  this  year,  in  making  the  original  gift 
13  establish  Wadley  Research  Institute  and 
Blood  Bank  in  1051.  The  gift  was  presented 
in  memory  of  the  couple's  only  grandson, 
Keener  Bob  Moseley,  who  had  died  cf  leu- 
kemia several  years  prior  to  that. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Wadley 
have  given  a  total  of  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  to  the  Dallas  infti- 
tutc,  whlcli  has  grovvn  to  encompass  the 
Southwc."t's  largest  leukemia  patient  service, 
.an  internationally  known  scientific  research 
institute,  the  South's  major  regional  blood 
bank,  and  a  po-^.tn-raduate  teaching  ln.';titute, 
affiliated   with   Baylor  University,   that  has 
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•^ranted  more  Ph.  D.  degrees  than  any  other 
school  in  north  Texas. 

Mr.  Wadley,  and  his  wife,  Susie  L.  Wadley, 
brfore  her  death,  have  maintained  a  con- 
sistent interest  in  the  Institute  and  ite  efforts 
against  leukemia,  the  cancer  of  blood. 

In  addition  to  their  philanthropies  on  be- 
liolf  of  Wadley  and  the  letikemia  crusade, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadley  also  made  possible  a 
200-bcd.  .$3' 2  million  Wadley  Hospital  in 
Te.xar'-cana  and  have  contributed  generously 
to  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
i^eminary  in  Fort  Worth,  Baylor  University 
m  Waco,  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Tcx- 
.irkana.  and  many  other  comiminiiy,  civic, 
and  religious  orgaiu7;ations. 

Born  April  1,  1877,  in  Arkadelphia.  Ark  , 
and  cducat<'d  in  public  schools  in  Arkansa.s, 
Texits  and  Louisiana  and  at  the  University 
of  Georgetown  (now  Southwestern)  in 
Georgetown.  Mr.  Wadley  has  been  successful 
in  the  lumijer,  oil  and  gas,  and  mining  busi- 
nes.sscs. 

He  began  his  business  career  at  the  age 
of  17  with  the  William  Buchanan  interests. 
which  operated  large  sawmills,  manufactur- 
ing plans,  and  other  companies  in  the  South- 
west, and  the  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  Rail- 
road. He  began  as  a  telegraph  operator  and 
o.ffice  assistant  for  the  railroad  and,  by  age 
ilO,  had  risen  to  become  auditor  and  assistant 
trea.'^urer  for  the  Buchanan  companies. 

At  24  Mr.  Wadley  went  into  business  for 
himself,  organizing  the  Porter-Wadley  Lum- 
ber Co.  at  Cotton  Valley,  La.,  in  1904.  Later 
he  organized  the  Alexandria  Lumber  Co.  and 
Long  Pine  Lumber  Co.  ai  Alexandria. 

In  1919  he  began  extensive  operations  in 
the  oil  and  gas  development  in  northwest 
Louisiana  and  conducted  extensive  wildcat 
operations  in  oil-producing  States  from  Ala- 
b.'ima  to  Utah.  He  entered  the  gold  mining 
field  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  In 
1932. 

Mr.  Wadley  has  had  extensive  holdings  in 
various  hotels,  formerly  owning  the  W.tsh- 
ington-Yource  Hotel  in  Shreveport  as  well 
as  substantial  Interest  in  the  Hilton  Hotels 
chain. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Texarkana 
National  Bank  for  more  than  30  years  and 
is  a  former  director  of  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Shreveport. 

Mr.  Wadley  Joined  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  in  1901,  and  has 
been  a  deacon  there  since  1910.  He  was 
Sunday  school  superintendent  for  15   years. 

For  many  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadley  pro- 
vided financial  help  t<3  many  young  boys  and 
pirls.  enabling  them  to  receive  educatioia.s  at 
various  denominational  schools,  Eemliiiirles, 
and  medical  schools. 

An  ncUve  golfer,  he  is  formerly  president 
cf  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  Golf  Associations, 
and  former  director  of  the  U.S.  Seniors  Golf 
Association,  and  the  Western  Seniors  Golf 
Association. 

He  holds  an  honorary  doctor  ol  laws  de- 
gree from  Baylor  Univer.<;itv. 

In  ip.58  Mr.  Wadley  received  tlie  C.  E. 
P.ilmer  Achievement  Aw:ird  for  out.standing 
contribution  to  the  development  of  civic, 
social  and  cultural,  and  religious  liic  in  Tex- 
arkana. 

He  and  .Susie  Lee  Crowell  were  married  on 
September  2,5.  1901.  Their  two  daughters  are 
Mrs.  Elloine  Wadley  Moseley  of  Dallas,  and 
Mrs  Emily  Wadley  DeWare  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  Palm  Springs.  A  granddaughter.  Mrs. 
William  Lee  Sinclair,  lives  in  Texarkana. 

RuHLV    DESTRVFO    RtrOCNITIOK 

Wednesday  night  was  a  great  night  for 
Toxarkan;:.  in  Dallas.  The  cltiz-ens  of  that 
?reat  city  assembled  500  strong  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  beloved  J.  K  W.idley  for  The  work 
fie  has  done  in  the  search  for  a  cure  for  the 
.=irend  dise;ise,  leukemia. 

His  establishment  of  the  J.  K.  and  Susie 
1-  W.'idlcy  Research  Institute  and  Blood  Bank 
in  Dallas  Wafe  the  basis  for  his   having  re- 


ceived the  deVilliers  Award,  which  is  national 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  leukemia. 

Although  a  cure  for  this  disease  (cancer 
of  the  blood)  has  not  been  achieved,  great 
progress  ha.s  been  made  and  the  lives  of  many 
victims  have  been  lengthened  considerably 
by  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  _ 
through  research  at  the  Wadlry  Institute. 
Tv.-o  children  stricken  with  leukemia  early 
in  life  have  now  passed  their  10th  birthdays 
.and  on  Mr.  Wadleys  88th  birthday,  they  sent 
him  a  huge  birthday  card  in  which  they  not 
only  sent  greetings  to  iiirn  but  thanked  hini 
ior  making  their  10th  birthd:.y.-  possible. 

Many  profoimd  st.iteinents  were  made  at 
tVic  testimonial  dinner  for  Mr.  Wadley  but 
none  was  more  touching  th-tn  that  by  Dr. 
Eduardo  Uribc  Guerola  of  Mexico  City  who 
said  that  It  was  Mr.  Wadleys  great  love  for 
humanity  that  prompted  him  to  do  all  of 
the  things  he  has  done  to  relie\e  suffering 
and  to  find  a  ctire  for  a  fatal  disease. 

There  were  many  Tcxarkani;uis  at  the  tes- 
timionlal  dinner  in  Dallas,  which  m  itself 
was  a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Wadley.  It  was 
Christ  Himself  who  made  the  profound  and 
somewhat  rueful  statement  that  "a  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try." 

We  arc  glad  to  obfcrve  day  by  da.y  how 
much  Tex;'-rkai;a  appreciates  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wadley  and  his  late  beloved  wife,  and  we 
know  that  our  people  will  learn  to  appreciate 
them  even  more  as  the  years  go  by  and  more 
and  more  of  their  objectives  are  realized. 


Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
have  any  Members  who  are  interested  to 
take  part  in  that  special  order. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
TREASURY  ON  NEW  COINAGE 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlieie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  message  that  has  just  been  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  to  do  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Treasury  Department  with  respect 
to  the  new  coinage  that  we  will  be  asked 
to  consider  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
coinage  of  money  and  the  regulation  of 
the  value  thereof  is  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress.  I  would  also  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  had 
this  under  consideration  for  2  years. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  new  Secret ai-j'  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  April  1,  it  has  taken  him  2  months 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  silver  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  recent  history 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  were  persuaded  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation within  a  2-  or  3-day  period,  which 
may  be  requested  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  will  be  said 
here  this  afternoon  with  respect  to  this 
message  and  any  comments  that  I  may 
have. 


NO   ROOM  AT   THE   TOP   FOR   DIS- 
UNITY IN  FISCAL  POLICY 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, June  1,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Columbia  University 
alumni,  directed  attention  to  "the  dis- 
quieting similarities  between  our  present 
prosperity  and  the  fabulous  twenties." 

The  voice  was  that  of  William  Mc- 
Chesney Martin,  but  the  words  were  the 
v.aiTned-over  utterances  of  former 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Humphrey 
who  promised  a  recession  which  would 
"curl  our  hair."  Apparently  the  two 
gentlemen  are  still  in  intimate  counsel. 

Mr.  Martin  failed  to  tell  us  whether 
he  was  stating  official  policy  of  this  Gcrv- 
ernment,  official  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  or  his  personal  brand 
of  "open  market"  opinion. 

Mr.  Martin  certainly  understood  the 
effect  of  his  statement  and  must  accept 
full  responsibility  for  confidence  irrep- 
arably destroyed.  His  is  the  power  to 
make  good  his  prophecy. 

Perhaps  the  administration  will  now 
recognize  that  there  is  no  room  at  the 
top  for  disunity  in  fiscal  policy.  The 
place  for  dissident  points  of  view  is  out- 
side of  the  Government.  Mr.  Martin 
makes  a  first-rate  case  for  Mr.  P.^tm.an"s 
bill — but  it  may  be  already  too  late. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
BILLIE  FARNUM 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  senior  Congressman  is  always 
happy  to  see  fresliman  Congressm.en  do 
well  and  I  am  sure  that  pleasure  is  dou- 
bled when  the  Congressman  who  does 
well  IS  one  from  your  own  State.     It  is 

a  pleasure  for  me  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Hou.'=e  to  an  editorial  WTitten  by 
Harold  Fitzgerald,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Pontiac  Press,  concerning  the 
work  of  BiLLiE  Farnum,  the  freshman 
Congressman  from  Michigan's  new  19th 
District  • 

New   Congressman 

This  general  area  can  rejoice  over  the 
promising  early  start  of  our  newest  Congress- 
man in  Washington.  Billie  Farnum.  His 
baptismal  weeks  have  been  fruitful. 

District  of  Columbia  newcomers  are  inevi- 
tably thumbed  to  the  sidelines  and  bluntly 
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advised  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Our  new- 
est Representative  hasn't  committed  the  in- 
discretion of  flying  in  the  face  of  congres- 
sional precedent,  but  In  the  early  business 
oi  being  seen  he  has  created  a  very  favorable 
imnge.  Farnvm  is  quietly  on  the  job  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  traditional 
boy:inners  although  he  has  never  transgressed 
bv  challenging   historical   procedures. 

He  already  graces  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  Is  a  ma1or  achievement  for 
a  yearling.  This  highly  coveted  spot  cus- 
tomarily comes  after  meeting  preliminary 
tests.  Washington  newspapermen  say  thr.t 
t'ne  Michlgander  has  handled  himseif  very 
creditably  and  that  this  district  can  be  proud 
cf  his  first  months  of  quiet  but  effective 
service. 

There  are  monumental  problem.s  at  hand 
and  more  lie  ahead.  Tlte  Pres-s  is  happy  to 
report  on  the  early  showing  of  this  fledgling 
statesman. 


INDUSTRY  SHOULD  SHARE  PART  OP 
RESPONSIBILITY  IN  CLEANING  UP 
AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION  AND 
WASTE  TREATMENT  PROBLE?,IS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

TiiQ  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  House  passed  the 
1964  Clean  Water  Act  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  This  bill  provides  more  help  to 
communities  faced  with  serious  prob- 
lems of  water  p.ollution.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  which  listened  to  the  many 
witnesses  testifying  on  th's  bill.  It  was 
apparent  that  this  bill — while  a  big  step 
forward — is  only  part  of  the  solution  to 
this  problem. 

While  it  is  evident  that  various  munici- 
palities and  States  are  faced  with  a  huge 
task  in  cleaning  up  air  and  v,-ater  pollu- 
tion and  waste  treatment  problems,  I 
believe  that  industry  must  share  part  of 
the  responsibility.  In  Erie  County  alone, 
more  than  1  million  tor.s  of  air  contami- 
nants is  ejpcted  yearly.  Industi-y  ac- 
counts for  8-5  percent  of  this  type  of  pol- 
lution. The  same  story  is  true  for  water 
pollution — here  the  main  culprits  are  the 
municipalities. 

I  believe  that  various  industries  in  niy 
district  are  cognizant  of  these  problems 
and  are  now  making  attempts  to  correct 
this  situation.  But  I  am  afraid  this  is 
net  enough  action  to  really  stem  the  tide 
of  air  and  water  pollution. 

In  keeping  with  m.y  strong  interest  in 
attacking  there  problems,  I  am  intro- 
ducinj  today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1051  to  encourage  in- 
du.'^try  to  install  more  air  and  water  pol- 
lution abatement  equipment.  My  bill 
would  provide  amortization  for  income 
tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement 
works  over  a  period  of  36  months. 

Such  an  Inducement  would  help  enlist 
all  industries  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in 
the  war  on  air  and  water  contamination. 
The  1965  Clean  Water  Act  provides  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  States  with  incen- 
tives to  get  into  the  fight.  My  bill  would 
provide  incentives  for  Industry  to  Install 


new  equipment  to  join  in  this  fight  on 
air  and  water  pollution. 

I  realize  that  it  is  easy  to  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  industries  whose 
manufacturing  processes  add  to  the  air 
and  water  pollution,  but  many  persons 
do  not  realize  the  huge  costs  of  installing 
and  maintaining  such  abatement  equip- 
ment. As  one  who  came  straigiit  from 
indu.>tiT  into  Congress.  I  do.  The.-e  same 
industries  provide  thousands  of  jobs  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  payrolls  to  the  Ni- 
n'-ara  frontier.  I  believe  it  is  only  fair 
thai  if  the  various  goveniitients  are  go- 
ing to  require  higher  standards  of  en- 
forcement, it  is  only  right  that  v.e  make 
in.-tallaticn  cf  such  abatoment  equip- 
ment possible  by  providing  ffist  lax  VNU-itc- 

OfiS. 

I  believe  that  cooperat'on  is  necessary 
by  industry  and  the  communities  in  the 
war  on  air  and  water  pollution.  For  this 
reason  I  am  happy  to  introduce  this 
bill  as  part  of  a  continuuig  pro.^ram  to 
f-ght  these  problems.  Tr.e  time  has  come 
for  faster  action  and  more  community 
awareness  of  these  problems. 


THE       BATTLESHIP 
"MASSACHUSETTS" 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massadiusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  battleship  Massacliusctts 
is  about  to  come  home. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
bring  my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  our 
efforts  to  enshrine  the  battleship  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  permanent  memorial  to 
American  heroism  and  to  berth  it  at  Fall 
River.  Mass. 

The  Speaker  and  I.  in  cooperation 
with  Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall  and 
Edw.ard  M.  Kennedy,  called  a  meeting  at 
the  Capitol  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  so 
that  top  officials  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts 
Memorial  Committee,  Inc.,  could  sit 
down  together  and  arrive  at  final  deci- 
sions regarding  this  historic  ve-scl. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Navy's 
wishes  in  regard  to  safe  berthing  of  the 
vessel  have  been  met,  and  plans  have 
been  made  to  begin  tov.ing  the  ship  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  or  about  Tuesday,  June 
8.  The  voyage  is  expected  to  take  about 
4  days.  A  contract  is  to  be  signed  to- 
morrow-. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  community  leaders  of 
Massachusetts  who  have  -worked  hard 
for  several  years  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, and  particularly  to  the  community 
leaders  of  Fall  River,  who  now  head  this 
committee  and  whose  plars  have  been 
crowned  with  success. 

Joseph  Feitelberg,  of  Fall  River,  has 
provided  responsible  leadership,  and  he 
has  been  loyally  assisted  by  William  Tor- 
pey,  of  the  State  pier  in  Fall  River; 
George  Pelletier,  the  chaliman  of  the 
Fall  River  Port  Authority;  Theodore 
Thomte,  Martin  Adler,  and  many  others. 


They  have  bold  plan.s  for  the  future  of 
this  vessel.  It  includes  a  park,  a  park- 
ing area,  and  a  marina  along  the  Fall 
River  waterfront,  use  of  the  vessel  for 
meetings  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  tlie  military  reserve 
units.  They  expect  that  a  refurbished 
ship  will  be  a  major  tourist  attraction, 
badly  needed  in  the  Fall  Rivcr-Ntw  Bed- 
ford section  of  our  State. 

They  c::pcct  that  the  wise  mana:;c- 
mcnt  of  this  ship  v.'ill  have  a  major  im- 
l)act  upon  the  economy  of  greater  Fall 
River,  that  it  will  be  a  special  boon  to 
restaurants  and  motels.  This  city,  v.ith 
its  textile  mills  fleeing  to  other  sections 
of  the  country,  has  long  needed  the  eco- 
nomic "lift"  that  this  project  may  give  it. 

Everyone  in  Massachusetts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Fall  River  area,  is  av.-are 
thai  the  arrival  of  this  ship  is  no  curcall 
for  our  problems.  In  many  ways,  it  is 
only  the  beginning  of  more  work  for  this 
coaimittoe  tliat  has  ali-eady  worked  so 
hard.  But  it  docs  .show  the  kind  of  com- 
munity spirit,  the  kind  of  long-range 
pUuining,  the  kind  of  concern  for  a  new 
nnd  more  beautiful  waterfront  and  city, 
that  can  improve  things  greatly  for  Fall 
River  and  Massachu.sctts. 

I  v.islr  to  pay  my  tribute  to  all  the  men 
and  women — and  yes,  the  schoolchildren 
who  have  contributed  their  coins — who 
have  labored  so  hard  to  make  this  re- 
tired vessel  a  worthy  memorial.  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  success  to  date. 
I  wish  them  well  for  the  future. 


ALLEVIATING  THE  CHRONIC 
SHORTAGE  OF  RAILROAD  CARS 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Air.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  help  alleviate 
the  chronic  shortage  of  railroad  freight 
cars.  This  shortage  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem  for  shippers  and  is  par- 
ticularly crippling  to  lndu.stries  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  such  as  plywood  mills. 
Basically  this  problem  is  this:  Due  to 
the  rental  rate  .structure  it  has  become 
less  expensive  for  certain  railroad  com- 
panies, especially  those  with  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  cars,  to  rent  cars  from 
other  railroads  rather  than  purchase  ncv 
ones.  This  leaves  the  other  companies 
with  too  few  cars  to  meet  freight  de- 
mands. 

It  is  not  only  shippers  who  are  hurt  by 
this  shortage  of  cars.  Railroads  them- 
selves are  finding  that  they  must  turn 
away  business  because  of  inadequate 
facilities  by  which  to  transport  freight. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  one  Introduced  by 
Senator  Warren  G.  M.agnuson  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  chairman.  It  will 
raise  rental  rates  on  freight  cars,  there- 
by encouraging  railroads  to  return  empty 
cars  to  their  owners  faster  and  at  the 
same  time  givinfr  an  incentive  for  the 
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purchase  of  new  cars  by  railroads  with  a 

thort  supply. 

An  excellent  appraisal  of  this  critical 
fituiition,  clearly  explaining  the  nature 
and  the  implications  of  this  freight  car 
shortage,  was  published  in  the  June  1 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  I  in- 
sert tills  very  ccmprchensive  survey  of 
1:10  freight  car  shortage  in  the  REroRD 
r.t  this  point: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  1.  1905] 

Tr.ANsrop.T  Pinch:  Freight  C'.ri  Phortace 
Gets  Worfe.  Forcis  Some  Pl.^nt  Crx- 
r^cKS— ^rHAnp  Pickup  in  C.\r  Buying  F.^ils 
To  Help;  Lumdfr  and  Grain  Firms  Are 
II.vRD  Hir — 'SiiirPERS  Fret  About  the  Fall 

(iSy  James  R.  Macdonald) 

Chicaco.— Railroads  and  shippers  r.re  suf- 
fering from  0!ic  oi"  the  se\ercsi  slioriages  of 
freight  card  ever  experienced  nt  this  time  of 
year. 

Shippers  are  dem.-indi!  g  r.bout  7,500  more 
cars  daily  tlian  the  r.iiiroads  c;m  provide. 
That's  nicirc  Uian  double  the  delicil  of  a  year 
ago  and  na;irlj-  as  bad  as  Inst  f.iU  wlien  the 
shortage  climbed  to  a  post-Korean  Wi'.r  rec- 
ord of  lO.OOO  cars.  Shippers  fear  the  short- 
age will  gtt  far  more  critical  .as  the  year 
gees  alonp,  particularly  this  fall  when  har- 
vesting is  |n  fuU  E'.viiig  and  Chrislin;;s  mcr- 
chandJEP  14  moving  to   retailers. 

Tlie  c.ir  fehori.ige  already  is  severe  enough 
to  cause  some  companies  to  curtail  opera- 
tions and  to  boost  the  slapping  costs  of 
many  others  being  forced  to  shift  to  more 
expensive  types  of  transportation.  The 
prespiit  pinch  partly  reflects  traffic  .=;:nrls  re- 
fulting  lr6m  floods  along  the  Mis.slssippi 
River  and  in  the  Pacific  NorthwcEt.  But  the 
shortage,  in  the  main,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  biggest  peacetime  buriness  boom  in  the 
Xnllon's  history.  The  railroads  simply  have 
been  unable — or  in  some  cases  unwilling — to 
f.dd  new  cArs  to  their  fleets  at  a  fast  enough 
pace  to  meet  rising  demand  from  s'.iippers. 

\VOOD    MILLS    SUFFER    MO.ST 

Ply.vood  mills  in  the  Nortliwct  are  among 
the  ii.Trdestt  hit  by  the  car  dr  lught.  At  least 
six  mills  have  been  forced  to  close  down  in 
recent  weeks  for  periods  ranging  from  1 
dty  to  a  fjill  week  bee  aipe  they  couldn't  got 
enough  freight  car?,  reports  Edmund  H'lton. 
Jr..  traffic  man;iger  for  the  American  Plywood 
Association  in  Tacoma.  Wash.  •'Countless 
others  came  so  clo.se  to  having  to  shut  down 
that  getting  just  one  or  two  cars  at  the  last 
minute  made  the  difference. "  he  adds. 

But  complaints  arc  coming  from  a  wide 
variety  of  shippers.  incUiding  cement  manu- 
facturers, sand  and  gravel  producers,  fertil- 
izer firms,  and  even  the  U.S.  Army  which  re- 
cently found  itself  sh-^rt  of  cars  needed  to 
Shi?  ammunUion  destined  for  Vietnam. 

"We've  had  a  terrible  time  getting  cars 
since  the  first  of  the  year."  says  Robert 
Strange,  assistant  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Truax-Tr.ier  Coal  Co.  He  says  the  company 
has  been  forced  to  close  down  two  of  its  strip 
mines  for  3  or  4  days  a  month  because  of  the 
shortage. 

Philip  M.  Corby,  traffic  manager  for  Evans 
Grain  Co.,  Salina,  Kans..  says  one  day  re- 
cently he  phoned  five  railroads  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  175  boxcars  to  ship  grain 
from  the  company's  90  elevators  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  Iowa,  and  Colorado.  He  was  tm- 
sble  to  turn   up  a  single  car. 

COSTLIER   PHONE   BILLS 

"The  amotmt  of  money  I'm  spending  oil 
phone  calls  to  scrounge  up  some  cars  would 
capitalize  a  small  bank,"  laments  L.  J.  Childs. 
general  traffic  manager  for  Ma.ssey-Ferguson. 
Ltd..  Toronto  farin  equipment  maker.  Even 
fOi  he  is  having  only  limited  success  in  solv- 
ing his  transport  problems.  He  says  a  few 
days  ago  he  asked  a  railroad  serving  1  of 
the  company's  plants  for  75  flatcars  to  ship 
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150  grain  harvesting  combines.  "They  told 
me  their  road  didn't  have  that  many  empty 
fiatcars  on  their  entire  system  and  the  best 
they  could  do  would  be  to  try  to  get  me  25 
within  3  or  4  days,"  he  declares.  'This 
really  hurts  when  dealers  are  on  the  phone 
EcrciUTiing  for  delivery." 

Some  farm  mr.chinery  makers,  attempting 
to  rush  new  equipment  to  their  dealers  as 
the  new  growing  season  gets  underway,  are 
sv.itching  to  otiier  forms  of  transport.^tion, 
despite  often  higher  co.'=ts.  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  normally  divides  its  shipments 
about  equ.illy  between  rail  and  truck. 
"Lately,  because  of  the  sliortage  of  railroad 
CLirs,  we''.e  been  averaging  about  75  percent 
truck  and  25  percent  rail."  James  Pavel.  Case 
traflic  m.":nr, gcr,  snys.  Ho  notes  the  cost  of 
tho.'^e  shipments  shifted  to  trucks  averages 
10  percent  higher  than  by  rail. 

Similarly.  Inland  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  re- 
ports the  company  iias  experienced  "a  suta- 
s'.,antial  incre.ise  in  our  co^ts  because  rail- 
road cars  haven't  been  available  v.hen  we 
need  them."  When  this  happens.  Inland  is 
forced  to  store  the  steel  and  co.sts  are  boost<  d 
because  of  the  extra  handling. 

R.MLS  SUFFERIXG,  1  OO 

R.iilroads,  too,  have  been  hurt  by  the  car 
shortage.  Jcrvis  Lr.ngdon.  Jr..  ch:.irmau  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  <L-  P.cific  Railroad. 
says  the  severe  shorr;-gc  of  freight  cars  was 
"ti-.e  major  factor"  in  the  Rock  Island's  first 
quarter  earnings  decline.  Tlie  road  reported 
a  net  loss  of  ?2, 71 1,073  in  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  compared  with  a  profit  of  $753,C76 
a  year  earlier. 

Robert  S.  Micf.-rlane.  Korthern  Pacif-c 
R.ilway  pre.-ident,  says  thus  far  in  19G5  his 
road  has  turned  away  roughly  ?1.5  million 
worth  of  freight  "because  we  didn't  have 
enough  freight  cars.  This  really  hurts  be- 
cause of  the  risk  that  much  of  this  business 
went  over  to  competing  trucklincs  and  we 
may  ne\cr  get  it  back  again." 

Tlie  shortage  will  persist  through  the  sum- 
mer and  grow  much  mo:-e  severe  in  the  fall, 
most  railroadmen  and  shippers  predict.  The 
peak  in  rail  freight  mxovement  usualiy  comes 
when  newly  harvested  crops  and  Christmas 
merchandise  are  both   in   transit. 

"It's  already  touch  and  go  as  to  whether 
1 11  be  able  to  meet  my  daily  c;ir  require- 
ments." says  Peter  'Vinsavage.  traflic  man- 
ager at  the  Hcrrin.  111.,  washing  machine 
plant  of  the  Norge  division  of  Borg-Warner 
Corp.  "We  use  mostly  boxcars  so  we  com- 
pete directly  with  the  grain  industry  for 
cars.  If  the  shortage  is  bad  now.  it  prob- 
f.bly  will  be  much  worse  at  harvest." 

Railroads  are  spending  at  a  record  level 
for  new  cars  to  ease  the  slioruige  but  can't 
obtain  them  fast  enough  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Capital  spending  by  railroads,  mostly 
for  new  rolling  stock,  'will  reach  a  record 
$1.G  billion  this  year,  the  As.'^ociation  of 
Anierican  Railroads  estimates.  This  would 
top  last  year's  expenditures  of  ?1. 417. 000.000. 
the  previous  record,  and  would  compare  with 
$1  billion  spent  in  1963. 

This  spending  step-up.  however,  has  not 
been  enough  to  stem  the  long  decline  in 
the  size  of  tlie  U.S.  rail  car  fleet.  The  rail- 
roads placed  68.043  new  freight  cars  in  serv- 
ice litst  year,  nearly  double  the  1963  total, 
yet  there  were  fewer  cars  at  tlie  end  of  19C4 
than  at  the  beginning.  Specifically,  the 
fleet  at  the  close  of  last  year  included  1.492,- 
000  cars,  down  from  the  1.512.000  total  of  a 
year  earlier.  A  high  "retirement"  rate  on  old 
cars  too  far  deteriorated  to  be  worth  re- 
pairing accounts  for  the  downtrend. 

Even  with  this  year's  record  capital  spend- 
ing, the  car  fleet  probably  will  continue  to 
rhrink.  railmen  say.  But  they  note  that 
the  trend  toward  fewer  cars — while  worri- 
some— isn't  as  bad  as  It  first  might  appear. 
Many  of  today's  new  cars  are  much  larger 
than  earlier  models.  This  is  demonstrated 
by    the   fact    that    railroads    last   year    han- 


dled 653  billion  ton-miles  of  freight,  a  60- 
percent  Increase  from  1925.  when  the  num- 
ber  of   rail   cars   hit   a   peak   of   2.357,000. 

But  while  the  newer  cars  themselves  may 
be  larger,  they  are  far  more  specialized  than 
ever  before  and  can  be  used  by  fewer  types 
of  shippers.  A  good  illustration  is  the  rail 
tri-level  auto  rack  car.  While  it  can  haul 
three  or  four  times  as  many  new  cars  as 
the  old  boxcar,  it's  pretty  much  limited  to 
auto  trafTic.  The  old  boxcar,  however,  could 
u:iload  its  autos  and  pick  up  a  return  load 
of  grain.  It's  mostly  these  older  garden- 
v;:riety  of  boxcars  that  are  being  retired. 

So  shippers  generally  are  critical  of  the 
fleet's  decline  and  many  railroad  officials 
compl..in  about  it,  too.  "The  critics  contend 
that  part  of  the  downtrend  can  be  traced  to 
tlie  relatively  low  rental  rates  which  rail- 
roads pay  each  other  for  the  use  of  cars  mov- 
ing over  their  tracks.  The  rate  structure. 
they  cay.  is  such  that  it's  often  cheaper  to 
pay  the  rental  on  a  car  than  to  purchase 
ne'vv  onec  and  so  m?ny  lines — particularly  the 
financially  pressed  ones  in  the  East — have 
resorted  to  this  tactic. 

Tiiis  is  still  the  case,  shippers  contend, 
even  though  a  new  rate  structure  calling  for 
rents  ranging  from  S2.16  a  day  for  cars 
valued  below  SI. 000  to  S12.88  for  those  ■worth 
more  than  S35.000  was  adopted  early  last 
year.  Before,  the  daily  rental  rate  was  S2.88 
per  car  re~."rd!ess  of  value.  Many  argue  the 
new  rate  still  i^n't  liigh  enough  to  encourage 
nsw-car  building. 

Critic''  r.re  hoping  that  some  help  will  come 
from  a  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  The  measure 
would  prod  railroads  to  return  empty  cars  to 
their  owners  faster  by  providing  for  higher 
rental  rates;  this,  it  is  believed,  would  force 
car-short  roads  to  step  up  construction  of 
new  cars.  In  brief,  the  bill  would  give  the 
Inter.";tate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  sot  rental  rates  at  a  level  which  would 
both  fairly  conipensate  the  owning  railrord 
and  insure  an  adequate  national  supply  of 
cars. 

But  at  least  one  shipping  group  isn't  wait- 
ing for  congressional  action  on  the  car 
shortage.  The  Southwest  Oregon  Shippers' 
Tr.-^fflc  Assn.,  which  has  42  lumber,  plywor'd. 
and  particle  board  mills  in  its  membership, 
is  threatening  to  boycott  railroads  that  p.ren"t 
moving  to  increase  t'ne  car  supply.  "We  can 
easily  determine  which  roads  are  buUding 
cars  and  have  otir  interests  in  mind."  says 
O.  L.  Stewart,  executive  secretary.  "For 
those  that  are  not.  ■R-e  will  simply  suggest  to 
our  members  that  they  route  their  trafBc 
around    those   lines    if   possible." 

Mr.  Stewart  estimates  his  group  accounts 
for  about  60.000  carloads  cf  traffic  annually, 
with  each  carload  worth  an  average  of  $1,000 
In  freight  revenue  to  the  railroads. 


PRIVATE  IMMIGRATION  BILLS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heavy  schedule  of  hearings  by  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  together  with 
hearings  by  Subcommittee  No.  1  on 
pending  immigration  legislation,  has 
reduced  the  time  normally  available  for 
consideration  of  private  bills  introduced 
by  Members.  The  subcommittee  ap- 
preciates the  patience  of  the  Members 
inider  these  circumstances  and  I  -wish  to 
announce  that  henceforth  Wednesday  of 
each  M^eek  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
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the  consideration  of  private  bills.  If 
circumstances  permit,  additional  days 
will  be  set  aside  for  the  consideration  of 
these  bills. 


THEIR  REWARD  IS  POVERTY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
urianlmous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
reniark.s. 

Tiie   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  genileman  from 
Missouri? 
•     There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICKORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  will  soon  consider  a  mili- 
taiy  pay  increase  and  I  take  the  floor 
this  day  to  bring  attention  to  a  problem 
v.Iiich  rapidly  approaches  a  crisis  nature. 
The  men  and  women  who  choose  to  ded- 
icate a  good  poriion  of  their  lives  so 
that  this  Nation  may  remain  miuhty 
are  the  victims  of  one  of  the  most  bru- 
tal inequities  of  our  time.  To  say  that 
•military  peisonnel  are  underpaid  is  per- 
haps as  great  an  understatement  as  ssy- 
inu  Ca-ssius  Clay  is  sometimes  a  bit  opin- 
ionated. 

In  this  d:.y  of  megatons  and  satellites 
it  seems  a  bit  strange  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  place  our  national  security  on  tiie 
line  merely  becau.'^c  we  fail  to  adequately 
reward  our  service  people.  You  might 
say  I  overemphasise  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem.  If  you  believe  that.  I  in- 
tend to  convey  to  you  certain  facts  that 
serve  to  stress  the  need  for  a  long  over- 
due reappraisal  of  our  pay  policies. 

Fact  No.  1 :  Since  1952  military  pay  has 
increased  36  percent.  Civil  service  pay 
increa.^ed  46  percent  in  the  same  period. 
J  Production  workers  en.joy  53  percent 
more  today  than  in  1952.  Professional 
J- find  technical  worker.s  bring  home  56 
percent  more.  In  addition  to  these  dis- 
crepancies so-called  ■•frin2:e  benefits" 
have  more  than  quadrupled  for  civilian 
and  civil  service  personnel  since  1946. 
Therefore  service-connected  fringes  are 
less  desirable  than  ever  before.  The 
archaic  argument  of  the.se  services 
fringes  has  lost  its  validity. 

Fact  No.  2:  The  reenlistment  rates  in 
all  the  services  are  decreasing  at  an 
alarmin::  rate.  The  Army  regular  en- 
listment rate  has  dropped  from  approxi- 
m.ately  53  percent  in  1962  to  50  percent 
in  1954.  That  represents  a  loss  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  men  in  tiie  Armed 
Forces.  The  Navy  slid  from  50  percent 
in  1962  to  38  percent  in  1964.  The  Ma- 
rines dropped  from  42  to  GO  percent  and 
the  Air  Force  fell  from  71  to  58  percent. 
Every  single  man  who  is  represented  in 
the.se  figures  is  highly  trained  ana  ex- 
perienced. 

Inductee  retnlistment  rates  are  shock- 
ii;s:ly  small.  In  1962  the  Army  retaiiied 
20.1  percent  of  those  they  drafted.  Last 
year  this  figure  plummeted  to  an  alltime 
low.  3  6  percent.  When  yoti  realize  that 
it  takes  about  85,500  per  man  or  more  to 
c.ain  tlie.ie  people,  a  96.4-pcrcent  loss  is 
akin  to  the  burning  of  inillions  of  dollars. 
You  ask  why  we  are  losing  this  many 
tiained  men?    We  shall  see. 

Fact  No.  3:  I.  as  a  Member  of  th's  body 
find  as  a   citizen  of  the  United  States. 


relate  this  fact  to  ycu  with  great  sliamc. 
A  recent  survey  indicates  tliat  over  5.000 
Air  Force  men  are  on  relief.  That  is  not 
all — 55,000  more  of  the  sajne  group  are 
eligible  for  these  payments  but  do  not 
accept  them.  Had  enough?  Try  to 
swallow  this  one — 169,000  have  an  an- 
nual income  below  the  level  set  by  the 

Governmont  as  poverty  sttitii.s.  That  is 
just  the  Air  Force.  Appioximatcly  one- 
half  million  service  people,  almo.st  one 
of  every  four  arc,  by  our  awn  standards. 
living  in  poverty.  Is  this  the  reward  for 
service  to  country,  a  life  of  Iioverty?  Un- 
der these  conditions  it  does  not  surprise 
me  that  a  you'ig  man  would  be  reluctant 
to  seek  a  military  career. 

Fact  No.  4:  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances the  military  cajniot  exercise 
selectivity  in  selection  of  career  pcr- 
Konncl.  ■  This  more  th.aii  anything  is 
cause  for  alorm.  Tlie  aruifd  .services  are 
forced  to  accept  inferior  personnel  be- 
cau.^e  they  have  no  choica  Pardon  me, 
they  do  have  a  choice,  that  being,  an 
inferior  jnan  o!'  no  man.  at  all.  To 
ilhi.stiate  this  point  I  direct  you  to  the 
score  required  on  the  AFOQT  test  given 
men  desirous  of  entering  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  prograni.  In  1957  a  man  had  to 
score  63  to  qualify.  Today  he  need  only 
score  52.  When  you  consider  wc  will 
spend  tens  of  thousands'  of  dollars  to 
train  this  man,  this  casiftg  of  require- 
ments points  to  eventual  mediociity  in 
our  services.  We  mt:st  attract  the  best 
men  possible  if  we  arc  lo  remain  strong. 

In  light  of  the  above.  I  must  work  to 
increase  the  4.8-perccnt  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  adminislrajlion.  Besides 
being  too  small  it  provides  the  least 
amount  of  raise  for  thost  who  need  it 
most.  Budgetary  considerations  are 
paramount  wlien  reviev.ii^g  most  legis- 
lation, however,  when  the  ^lucstion  is  our 
national  defense,  securityi  and  survival 
must  be  'iiven  the  highestJ  priority.  We 
spend  over  $50  billion  a  yciir  keeping  this 
Nation  secure.  I  think  an  additional 
billion  is  not  a  high  price  to  pay  for  an 
insurance  policy  which  covers  our  an- 
nual defense  investment.  In  any  event 
a  military  pay  raise  should  have  the 
highest  priority  of  any  of  our  spending 
requirements.  Raising  the  military  pay 
is  not  at  all  the  same  as  buying  tanks, 
missiles,  and  rockets.  Wo  v.ould  realize 
a  great  return  on  this  mvestment.  We 
are  losing  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
annually  already  due  to  falling  reenlist- 
ment rates.  Some  of  thint  would  cer- 
tainly be  saved  if  by  raising  these  pay 
rates  more  qualified  men  could  afford  to 
stay  in  the  service.  , 

The  time  has  come  when  this  body 
must  decide  in  which  direction  we  are  to 
move.  Either  we  createj  a  pay  policy 
which  provides  inceniive  and  allows 
selectivity  or  we  take  oui*  ciiances  with 
our  present  policy  which  jis  resulting  in 
creeping  mediocrity  among  service  per- 
sonnel. The  stakes  could  not  be  higher. 
I  am  confident  this  89t!i  Congress  will 
face  up  to  this  situation  and  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  our  servicemen 
to  live  in  reasonable  comfort  and  secur- 
ity without  undue  economic  hardship  and 
loss  of  dignity.  We  mu.st  act  soon  or 
opportunity  to  correct  t^esc  inequities 
will  suddenly  slip  away. 


CHANGES   IN   THE   METALLIC  CON- 
TENT OF  SOME  U.S.  COINS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to   th.e  request  ol   the  gentleman   from 

Fiovida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  le- 
port  of  the  results  of  the  Treasury's  study 
of  the  country ".s  .silver  situation,  and  the 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  me- 
tallic content  of  some  U.S.  coins  iias  nov.- 
been  presented  lo  the  Congi-ess.  The 
report  has  been  long  and  eagerly  awaited. 
because  its  findiiigs  and  recommenda- 
tions should  put  the  Congress  into  posi- 
tion to  deal  fully  with  the  coin  .shortogo 
which  the  country  has  been  encounter- 
mg. 

The  Legal  a'.id  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Com.mittee  on 
Go'.ernment  Oiicrations.  of  wliich  I  am 
chairman,  has  long  concerned  itself  with 
the  coin-shortage  problems.  We  have 
held  public  hearings  and  have  issued  two 
reports  on  coin  shortages. 

Since  oui-  studies  began  last  year,  tlse 
former  drastic  penny  shortage  has  been 
comi^lctely  eradicated,  and  the  nickel 
shortage  has  been  relieved  to  the  point 
where  it,  too,  is  well  on  the  u-ay  to 
extinction. 

Elimination  of  shortages  of  dimes, 
quarters,  halves,  and  silver  dollars  ha.s 
been  greatly  complicated  by  the  fa'^t  tha'. 
the  Treasury's  supply  of  silver  has  rap- 
idly been  shrinking.  Imjjortant  de- 
cisions on  the  questions  of  how  best  to 
relieve  the  shortages  in  those  coins  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  silver  shortage. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Treasuiy 
has  had  the  entire  sih'er  situation  tinder 
study  for  a  long  time,  and  has  tested 
numerous  alloys  as  possible  substitute^ 
for  the  present  .siher  content  of  our  sub- 
sidiary coins. 

We  realized  that  the  problem  of  find- 
ing alloy  substitutes  which  could  be  i)ro- 
duced  rapidly  in  huge  quantities  and  yet 
economically  v;as  a  massive  undertaking 
On  the  other  hand  the  business.s  ar,d 
the  people  of  the  country  were  entitled 
to  have  adequate  supplies  of  coiivs  with 
which  to  conduct  their  affairs.  We 
therefore,  urged  the  Treasury  to  movi"' 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  makin? 
their  studies  and  in  making  their  rec- 
ommendations  to  the   Congress. 

Now  that  the  report  has  been  issued  I 
tiust  that  it  will  receive  the  imm.edi- 
ate  consideration  of  and  action  by  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  are 
authorized  to  deal  with  coinage  ar.d  ai;- 
propriations  m.Uters. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ^:CO- 
NOMiC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
19G5 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t(   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
cress  will  soon  be  voting  on  a  measure 
of  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
n:ore  than  1,000  economically  depressed 
areas  in  our  country— the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965— H.R.  6991. 

This  bill,  not  unlike  a  famous  head- 
ache remedy,  is  a  combination  of  pro\  en 
ingredientK — including  tlie  successful 
AcceUratod  Public  Works  Act.  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  and  the  regional  development  ap- 
proach of  the  Appalachia  Development 
Act  applied  to  other  areas. 

The  key  elements  of  this  legLslation  are 
unquestionably  effective  tools  for  build- 
irig  economic  viability. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  Is  the 
first,  successful  step  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment concept.  Since  llie  act  was 
passed  in  1961.  ARA  has  created  115.000 
new  jobs,  helped  to  retrain  41,000  job- 
le.ss  workcfrs  and  approved  financial  as- 
sistance for  550  projects  totaling  $268 
million. 

Ohio  hias  successfully  shared  in  the 
.^RA  program.  Our  State  ha-  received 
ARA  loans  and  grants  totaling  $1.7  mil- 
lion, and  occupational  training  projects 
totaling  $868,000.  Purchases  of  equip- 
ment directly  related  to  ARA  projects  in 
other  States  have  brought  to  Ohio  $7,7 
million  in  new  business. 

In  addition,  the  accelerated  public 
v^orks  program,  administered  by  ARA, 
haj  invested  $27.1  million  in  Ohio's  future 
indu.strial  growth  by  building  access 
roads,  neiv  sewage  disposal  plants,  new 
water  systems  and  other  facilities  neces- 
sary to  attract  industry. 

Our  local  exiaeriences  with  ARA  have 
been  duplicated  in  scores  of  communities 
throughout  the  countiy.  The  conclusion 
is  inescapable :  ARA  has  made  a  promis- 
ing .start  toward  the  revitalization  of  dis- 
tressed economies.  We  have  learned  that 
such  a  program  can  make  a  big  differ- 
ence in  helping  communities  to  lielp 
themselves. 

For  example,  in  Greenfield,  Ohio,  ARA 
has  provided  funds  for  the  Collins  Pack- 
ing Co.  to  expand  its  facilities  through 
the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  This  plant  is  now  employing 
85  full-time  employees. 

In  Junction  City,  Ohio,  ARA  loaned 
S86,000  to  a  local  clay  manufacturing 
plant  to  purcha.se  and  rehabilitate  a  sim- 
ilar facility  in  town  that  had  ceased 
operations  and  was  closed.  Tliis  plant 
is  now  ftilly  operational  and  well  on  the 
way  toward  providing  some  90  full-time 
jobs. 

In  Aurora.  Ohio.  ARA  provided  $167.- 
000  to  build  new  waterlines  to  the  town's 
industrial  park.  The  new  water  will  be 
u.seti  by  two  new  industries,  and  possibly 
a  third,  with  a  total  potential  of  195  new 
Jobs. 

In  Cleveland,  ARA  has  provided  $727.- 
000  for  a  3-year  project  of  the  Cleveland 
Small  Business  Opportunity  &  Develop- 
tnent  Corp.  to  help  stimulate  and  create 


employment  opportunities  in  that  city 
through  the  establishment  of  new  small 
businesses. 

These  are  only  a  few  highlights  of 
ARA's  accomplishments  in  Ohio.  At  the 
CDnclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will  seek 
permission  to  enter  into  the  Record  a 
more  detailed  statistical  summary  of 
ARA  projects  in  my  State.  I  believe  this 
summary  will  demonstrate  the  kinds  of 
program.s  tl'.at  ARA  has  initiated  to  bring 
meaningful  economic  progress  during  the 
past  4  years. 

H.R.  6991  is  the  logical  successor  to 
this  pioneering  program.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes tliat  economic  development  takes 
I^lace  at  many  different  levels  and  re- 
quires help  at  all  of  them.  There  is  the 
local  economic  development  center;  there 
is  the  redevelopment  area — which  is  usu- 
ally a  county  or  a  city  of  250,000  or 
more:  there  is  the  multicounty  eco- 
nomic development  district;  and,  finally, 
tlic  multistatc  action  planning  region. 

The  new  program  provides  consider- 
ably m.ore  by  way  of  grants  for  facilities 
which  support  economic  development 
than  did  the  ARA  program.  A  total  of 
S250  million  annually  is  authorized  for 
grants,  in  contrast  to  the  $75  million  for 
grants  over  a  4-year  period  under  ARA. 

The  new  program  will  also  be  easier  to 
administer  since  many  administrative 
criteria  have  been  simplified.  And,  most 
important,  it  will  be  possible  to  concen- 
trate help  in  areas  of  the  greatest  need. 
I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  move  ahead 
with  H.R.  6991  to  meet  the  problems  in- 
volving wasted  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  majority  of  Americans  who  live  in 
comfort  and  security  cannot  fully  com- 
l^rehend  the  frustrations  and  despair  of 
many  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens  who 
are  trapped  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  poverty. 
The  world  of  the  poor  is  literally  a  world 


apart  from  the  bustling  tov^ns  and  com- 
mercial centers  of  America.  But  it  is  a 
veiy  real  world,  nevertheless.  And  its 
presence  is  felt  by  us  all. 

Poverty  means  fewer  customers  for 
American  manufacturers  and  business- 
men. 

Poverty  means  larger  tax  payments  by 
prosperous  areas  to  help  pay  for  costly 

welfare  programs,  and  to  make  up  for 
smaller  tax  receipts  from  the  distressed 
regions. 

Poverty  means  that  our  national  eco- 
nomic growth  is  being  held  back  by  our 
inability  to  use  the  full  ix)tential  of  our 
national  resources. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  the 
impact  of  poverty  on  our  national  growth 
and  welfare.  But  the  President  has  also 
emphasized  the  moral  nature  of  the 
struggle  in  drafting  tliis  new  and  ex- 
panded program.  "It  has  a  call,"  he  said, 
"u!)on  the  moral  conscience  of  every 
American  citizen.  *  *  •  These  condi- 
tions of  our  depressed  areas  can  and 
must  be  righted.  In  this  generation  they 
will  be  righted." 

These  courageous  words  are  the  philo- 
sophic roots  of  H.R.  6991,  a  bill  that 
brings  to  our  economically  depressed 
communities  the  tools  for  a  brighter  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  summaiy  of  ARA  activities  in  the 
State  of  Ohio: 

(From    the   U.S.   Department   of   Commerce, 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration] 

Summary  of  Activitt  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
AS  OF  April  30,  1965 

(By  Congressman  Robert  E.  Sweeney) 

Counties  and  cities  eligible  for  ARA  assist- 
ance: Adrtms.  Belmont,  Brown,  Carroll,  Cler- 
mont, Gallia,  Guernsey.  Highland,  Hocking, 
Jackson,  Lawrence.  Meigs.  Morgan.  Noble, 
Perry.  Pike.  Ross,  Scioto.  Washington,  city 
of  Cleveland  and  city  of  Toledo. 


Financial  af^sielance  projcct-i  approved 


■ 

ARA 

Enip 

ovment 

amount 

l)Ot 

ential 

.IriT.  r.'oii  Prvt  loinTirnt  Corp.  (iii'iustria'i-of.iiiiiirniai  '.o.in) 

S.Ml.OilO 

66 

ArtM'liii  li(  St  11  CHIP.  Inc.  (indti.siriul-coiniiuTcial  lonnl .  _ 

l.N.OllO 

25 

t'intiun.iti  liux  A;  I'yrtition  Co.  iin<luMrial-coninierci;iI  \om) 

i3.\noo 

17 

Piiiiiiuit  Acrt'S  liniliistrialconiiiuTi-ial  louni 

^,  (XJO 

14 

F;iV>rH'ators.  Inc.  (influstrial-coniniiTt'iai  loan) 

57.  aw 

23 

\'i:l:icf  of  Aurora  (puMic  facililv  loan  anl  pranfi 

KA  000 

19S 

Collins  I'Lukinc  Co.  linilustrial-coninitrcial  loan) 

•ji:(.o<t(') 

85 

.Mocio,  Inc.  iiii'lustrialfon:iii>Toia!  loan) jl 

711.  OK) 

26 

Croi-nCifld  i'rinlinp  A:  I'ul'lishinp  Co.  (indiistrial-comniercial  loan^. 

9^1.000 

« 

.luiirti.jn  Citv  Ctiv  Co.  lin'iiislrial-connnorcial  loan) 

sti.nno 

90 

Jli'alfh  .^tTVirc.":.  Inc.  (inilu!-trial-coinn!iTciai  loan) _-. 

141.i"T0 

20 

.\'!,ilct  .M;aiufaiturint'  Co.  (.indufirial-coinuiorcial  lo.«i) - 

43T.  9(X) 

17 

Total.  12  projects 

1,834.900 

SM 

rtiulliig:  None. 

V 

Technical  assistance  projicls  approved 

Tiiivi  r^ity  of  Oliin:  Xcw  pro<lurts  ami  infUi?trif?  .=urvry  for  soutlioa.*:!  Ohio 

.l;fck  I>riiiinE  Co.:  'i  (■.'^t  drill  and  i  qiiiiiiiu  ul  for  ro<  k  tali  wi  Us 

ViiiM  r.'-itv  of  (.)liio:  Kstablisli  npitnal  devflopmint  institute..- - - 

Corplan  .\<;soc)ati  s:  Eecuoinic  dovclopiuent  program  to  niiniinlzc  iniiiact  of  .\rniy  cleix)t  closure 

City  of  .\slitshula: 

Study  10  devt  lop  recreational  nnwina 

I'llot  stud\  to  di'M  lop  pruwtli  oppi>rtnnities .._ - - 

Citv  of  Conni  aut:  Finiincitd  and  teetinic:il  feasibility  oflake  front  iiiilirovenient 

(audi  ul>.  Cat'ot  *  .Vssoci.ile?:  1\  nmnslraiion  procrain  to  iii«"mi!y  industrial  sites 

Citv  of  (  levt  l.iiid:  Jolj  opportunity  an' I  liuildint-  and  land  survey. ._    - 

Si.iiili  y  KnpineerinK  Co.:  FcasiMiify  study  of  e.staMishing  comniereial  doekine  facility  in  Seioto  County 

t  niversity  of  Toledo:  P'ea'sibility  ofestuMishinp  a  furuicrs  wliolesale  and  ret.iil  market 

C'tv  (i(  Toledo:  .'^ttidv  of  needs  and  tin;incial  oivr.ittnB  e\i>cnence  ot  proposed  convention  e\hiMtion  hMl  . 
City  of  Cleveland:  Sinall  ntisinei!":  diiportunity  and  nevelopnient  Corp.:  Create,  maintain,  and  stimulate 
eiuploynieut  opporlunity  in  Lireater  Cleveland  ;irea  (estal>liihmenl  of  new  small  businesses)  — 

Total.  13  projects sr.?:^ 

Tending:  Total.  4  i>rojocts - - *W,  'W 


ARA 

Imount 

*sO.  000 

]  2,'i.  0(10 

llD.fKlO 

315,000 

12,000 
37.  tXlO 

32.  om 

24. 000 
72,000 
Jli.  000 
3.000 
?2,500 


242.429 
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Ociupatio/tal  training  projects  approved 


A  R\       Trjinco< 
amount 


I.h;iiIht  LT.i'liT _ 

lloiiii'  ill.>lli|;mt  iu<liilt) - 

<  iiTk-~rcnn(;r:iiilior. 

^1  IcIlilU-  tiiiil  opiTllur.  .    . 

P....  

STi'liuvT'.lilltT..    . 
.-(■r  i.\  |i:iiili'r. 

\:i!'>  -T\"ii'i'  slulioii  iiU'fli.iiiK'. .  . 
(  ItTk.  iri-iunil  ollifi'. 
I  Urk-i.N  |ii--r  ..     .-. 

I). I.,  .  ... 

HiirnT.  iKiini.  - 

Miiiii'iiiiicc  im;i!1.  l>uil<iinp 

lUTii-li  ;isi!cMiii!cr  uimdiine  uri'l 

I  li'ctrii'.il  iiniiliKt.'^t 

I   iKioMi.il        workir-iuiilntenanci' 

.      r.nitor  I 

<'liT'K-lyiiist  ..  ,.       .     . 

KhpH' oulliT  oi>or:itor 

Cumlinitiim  WfMiT 

Niir.-i«'  iii'l  iiiUMliCiil  s<-rvKv  pcri- 

iiirii's) 

Shori  'inliT  t'<ii>k 

KUrtrio.il  .>iipU:iiuv  ri'puiriiian 

(".ishicr-jri'ivry  cliccktr .. 

Kli'i'inuiif  nu'cluink- 

Do ....- .... 

Niir-if  ;iiit.  

n.. 

Do 

Nurse  iiiii  niu'ilk-iil  service) ^-.- 

Hiiiiii- attitiiUiiit 

B.Mikki'iiHT  II 
('li-rk-t'^nnLTuiihiT... 

Niirsi^  ;iiil 

Do.  ..„„.„... 

Do.  _     . 

SaltsinTsnii  igfiKTul).* 

Nursi'  aid,. ....^..^^^.... 

Do 

E\triiili'r  operator  tplastic 

ni;iliTi;i!i 

Home  :Uton'laiit  (a'iult  cafo) 

Aiito  traii.Miii.-.--ioii  repairiiniii 

Iimitioii  aii'l  carliiiretor  inoi-liaiiic 

lliicpital  oriliTly ... 

Aiiiu  service  >i.ilioii  atteiulaiit 

mi'cliaiiie . 

Wel'liT,  eoni filiation 

(■lork-typi>t 

I  )ie-;el  luwiMiik'.  fiury 

Cook  keeping'  maoliiue  operator... 
(  lerk-sU'UO'.:rapluT 

Total,  M  pm  eit.-; 


;{.  -»tiL> 

It.li.C 

:<.  47J 

45.  oy.t 

•J7.M2 

;c.s:'s 

1.",.  '.i-.i 

4.t.  Tiw^i 

.54.  t>7« 

;s  J.  s7_' 

lt.,41.-l 

j;<.  11." 

1.<.'.W7 

■23. 19(1 

17,  IK2 

l.,.4!"l 

r.i.  !i7.s 

.'■>li.  11  HI 

17.  1S< 

•j-j.  :iH.i 

1 1 .  M'y 

.".h,  7M) 

47.  213 

4.  mil 

4.  l^H 

7.  y>2 

4.4V.I 

2.s.o:< 

VX  1>7 

■-■1'.  7n7 

4.U.VJ 

3.'.»1D 

a.Hll.T 

V.i.  41.7 

7,  till) 

•-',  942 

3, 4S4 

•J.  1S3 

rill,  oj(i 

•J1.274 

3.  179 

•Jii,  0.-.2 

32,071 

37,000 

18,,S,i8 

3'.'.  is- 

37.  '.I-.I-' 

l<',l.l 


Ml 

111 
1.1 1 

411 
Jl 

i:. 
14 


.".0 

IK 

10 

1.' 

40 
111 
1'. 

.■*.; 

3." 

40 
I'i 
!■> 

4u 


i.<)->2,u:i:> 


I 


SUMM.^RY    OF    ACTIVITIES    FOR    THE    bT.-^TE    OF 
OHIO 

;.  Approicd  financial  a.^sistauce  project.^ 

On  December  21.  1962.  ARA  approved  a 
section  6  loan  lor  5128,050  to  the  Arcadia 
Rest  Home  to  purchase  an  existing  motel, 
enlarge  it  and  convert  it  into  a  60-bed  nurs- 
ing home.  This  project,  while  not  fully 
operational,  is  now  well  on  the  way  toward 
providing  adequate  nursing  home  facilities 
in  the  area  and  will  ultimately  create  25 
new  jobs. 

On  June  25.  1963.  we  approved  a  section 
7  loan  and  a  section  8  grant  totaling  5167,000 
for  the  village  of  Aurora  for  waterlines  to 
their  industrial  park.  This  will  affect  two 
now  industries  and  negotiations  are  now 
underway  for  a  third  new  plant  with  a  total 
potential  of  approximately  195  new  jobs. 

On  March  6,  196.3.  ARA  approved  a  section 
6  loan  to  Cincinnati  Box  &  Partition  Co., 
William.sburg.  Ohio,  for  S137.845  to  purchase 
land,  building,  and  equipment  to  produce 
paper  boxes  for  packaging  purposes.  There 
had  been  some  difficulty  after  approval  in 
closing  loan  because  of  site  location,  but 
this  plant  is  now  being  developed  and  has 
a  potential  employment  of  30. 

On  March  19.  1062.  ARA  approved  a  sec- 
tion 6  I'jan  to  Collins  Packing  Co.,  Green- 
field. Ohio,  for  $212,700  to  e.xpand  its  hog- 
dressing  facilities  through  the  purchase  of 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment.  This  plant 
is  now  employing  85  full-time  employees. 
Further  employment  is  provided  through 
the  purchase  of  hogs  from  nearby  farms  in 
the    area.     The    company    is   nOw    planning 


further  expansion  ihrougii  the  SBA  502 
program. 

On  April  15.  1963.  we  approved  a  section  6 
loan  in  the  amotuit  of  $88,400  for  equipment 
to  Fabricators.  Inc.,  to  cxp;aicl  facilities  for 
machinery  component  manufacturing.  This 
plant  is  now  fully  operation.il  and  employing 
24  full-time  people.  They  ate  currently  ex- 
ploring  po.sf ibilities  of   a   mother  expansion. 

On  June  l;<.  1963.  AR.\  approved  a  section 
6  loan  to  Greenfield  Printi'ig  Co.,  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  for  a  new  building  to  expand  printing 

facilities.  This  plant  is  naw  fully  opera- 
iioaal  and  employs  14  fu)l-]time  employees. 
On  June  .'30.  Iii64.  v.e  apprjoved  a  seciion  6 
loan  to  Healtii  Services.  Inc. 
to  construct  and  equip  a 
Some  problems  developed  in 


Marietta.  Ohio, 

nursing    home. 

closing  the  loan 


bvu  are  i:nw  beinj;  worked  o'lt.     Tifis  project 
will   enipkiy    10   fviU-tiine   en:  ployees. 

On  August  29,  1963.  we  approved  a  section 
6  loan  to  Junction  City  Cl-.o'.  Junction  City, 
Ohio,  for  $86,000  to  ptirchase  and  rehabilitate 
an  existing  clay  manulactuijing  plant  which 
h:td  ce.iseci  operations  and  «as  closed.  This 
plant  is  now  fully  opcratioial  and  while  it 
experienced  some  initial  operating  difficul- 
ties. It  is  now  well  on  the  t>ay  toward  pro- 
viding about  90  full-lime  joUs. 

On  June  22.  1964.  ARA  approved  a  section 
6  loaif  in  the  amount  of  :S141,000  to  the 
Jefferson  Development  Corp;  (a  local  group) 
to  build  a  new  building  for  jlease  to  the  Nu- 
Tone  Co.  to  manufacture  wooden  kitchen 
cabinets.  This  plant  was  fo  'mally  dedicated 
in  October  1964  and  has  a  potential  employ- 
ment of  66  new  jobs. 

On  April  16.  1963.  we  ap  )roved  a  section 
6  loan  to  Mecto.  Inc..  Ore  tnfield,  Ohio,  to 
establish  a  new  plant  manufacturing 
mechanics  handtools.  ThI  5  plant  is  now 
ItUIy  oper.i.tional  with  a  potential  employ- 
ment of  26  new  jobs. 

On  June  25.  1963.  we  apiroved  a  section 
6  loan  to  Suniniit  Acres,  Incj,  Caldwell,  Ohio, 
to  establish  a  33-bed  nur.sing  home  at  an 
ARA  cost  01  S96,200.  This  project  has  not 
gotten  otr  the  grotuul  as  ye'.  It  seems  doubt- 
ftU  whether  the  applicant  i3  ready  or  willing 
to  accept  the  auth.'irization.  < 

2.  Pending  technical  a.s,<t!*o7!ce  projects 

Drainage  and  flo-id  control  study  in 
Guernsey  and  Noble  Coui|ties $30,000 

Study  of  economic  developthent  lor 
city  of  M.trtins  Ferry,  Belmont 
County 1. 16.  000 

Sotitheast  Ohio  designated  bounties, 
development  program  f^r  Ohio 
Valley 1 ;. 350,  000 

Industri:.l    survey.    Brown    County, 

Ohio ." I 4,700 


Totiil.  4  projects I 400,700 


notably  .successful  in  the  dischaiE4e  of  its 
duties. 

I  hail  J.  Ed!.:.ai  Hoover — who  amid  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  our  people,  aniui 
clouds  and  .shadows  that  surround  us. 
against  restless  voices  that  say  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  has  refu.sed  to  bow 
to  clamor  and  .stand.s  now  a  shiniiiH  bea- 
con, a  rock,  a  fortress  of  democracy. 

At  a  time  when  many  men  in  office, 
many  courts  of  justice,  many  legislative 
assemblies  have  been  willing  to  twist  and 
distort  the  higli  purpose  of  their  own 
and  of  his  Department,  this  man  has 
stood  firm.  Fortunately  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  attacks  that  have  sotmht  to 
move  him  from  duty  have  been  as  peb- 
bles against  a  suit  of  annor.  For  this 
man  is  clothed  in  the  armor  of  democ- 
racy and  he  has  vowed  that  the  Fedeiai 
Bureau  of  Investi?ai:ion  will  never  be- 
come a  tool  of  tyranny.  Dcclinini;  to  be 
accuser,  prosecutor,  judee  or  jury,  J. 
EdKar  Hoover  has  kept  clearly  before  this 
Nation  the  ftniction  of  his  great  Depart- 
ment.  Thank  God. 

In  this  day,  when  small  men  cry  for 
venyeaiice  by  whatever  means,  we  have 
among  us  this  "tall  man,  sun  crowned, 
who  lives  above  the  fog" — an  examiJle  of 
high  courage  and  impregnable  honor  tn 
the  whole  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addie.'is 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  t}ieie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Congress  and  this  Nation  is  duty 
bound  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who,  for 
41  years  oif  dedicated  seivice,  has  headed 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  stood  steadfast 
against  the  cries  of  pres.sure  groups  who 
would  subvert  the  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation he  has  led  to  an  eminence  that 
places  it  in  a  category  alone.  He  has  la- 
bored with  infinite  pains  to  make  this 
organization  at  once  incorruptible  and 


UNIFORM  PROCEDURES  LEGLSI^A- 
TION  NEEDED  TO  ESTABLISH  \ 
POLICY  FOR  THE  ACQUISITION  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  'and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fioiii 
Kansas':' 

There  wa'.  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  establisli  a  Federal 
policy  of  uniform  procedures  for  tlie  ac- 
quisition of  real  j)roperty  by  the  variou.- 
agencies  and  branches  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  also  provides  for  tlio 
relocation  payments  for  persons  displaced 
by  activities  under  any  such  programs. 

During  the  past  few-  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  number  of  complaints 
concerning  the  fairness  of  the  land  ac- 
quisition procedures  followed  by  local 
agencies  acquiring  land  in  the  course  cf 
public  improvement  programs  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.  There  ha.:- 
been  particular  concern  over  the  lack  n: 
uniformity  in  these  land  acquisition  pr^»- 
cedures.  It  .should  be  the  res:)onsibili'y 
of  Congress  to  assure  that  jji'ograms  le- 
ceiving  substantial  Federal  supiiort  are 
carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize the  hardsliips  which  often  result 
from  the  acquisition  of  land  by  eminent 
domain  in  the  coui'sc  of  federally  a.s.sistecl 
programs. 

Thi:^  bill  provides  that  the  agency  or 
applicant  make  every  reasonable  eflon 
to  acquire  the  real  property  by  negotiated 
purchase  with  appraisal  of  the  property 
to  take  place  before  the  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations ani  the  owner  hav;ng  an  op- 
portunity to  accompany  the  appraiser 
during  iiis  inspection  of  the  property. 
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Other  provisions  of  this  bill  include  the 
right  of  the  ov/ner  to  keep  possession  of 
ills  property  until  iie  is  paid  the  agreed 
jHirchase  price  arrived  at  by  negotiation 
or  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  most 
recent  and'i^ca.sonable  i)ricc  if  the  amount 
of  it  is  in  disput'\  No  construction  may 
be  scheduled  if  a  pei  .-on  is  lawfully  oc- 
■.'.ipying  the  prupeity  without  at  least  90 
days  written  notice  to  th.e  person  of  tiie 
date  on  which  the  conslruciion  is  sclied- 

uled  to  begin.  Al.so.  the  Government  is 
required  to  acquire  the  entire  property  if 
the  intended  acQuisition  of  '„he  part  of 
the  property  would  leave  the  owner  with 
an  uneconomic  remnant, 
A  fiuai  provision  in  tiie  bill  sums  up  the 

reasoning  for  its  inlioduction:  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  take  into  account  human 
consideiations,  including  th.e  economic 
and  social  effects  of  tlic  propo.sed  public 
improvement  on  owners  and  tenants  of 
real  iJiopoily  in  the  area  when  determin- 
ing the  boundaries  of  a  pr-iposcd  public 
improvement . 


TESTIMONY  OPPOSING  REPEAL  OF 
SECTIOK  14' b.  OF  TAFT-HAR  ILEY 
ACT 

Mr  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  fiddrcss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectioi' 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  v. as  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  appeared  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  op- 
position to  H.R.  77.  tire  proposed  repeal 
of  section  14 (b>  of  tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
In  my  testimony  I  ur.eed  that  the  rights 
of  men  and  States  take  precedence  over 
the  demands  of  labor  leaders,  and  that 
section  14' b"  be  rciaiaed  to  guarantee 
the.se  rightis.  The  testimony  is  as  fol- 
lows :  1    . 

TeSTIMONV     IoF     the      Ho,N(.R.Mll-E      H<;)W.\RD      H. 

Call.\waVj  U.S.  Reprksent.^tive.  Third 
District  of  Georci.a.  Before  juv.  Special 

SUBCOMMli-TEE  ON  LABOR  CF  TtlE  HOUSE 
COM.MITTEt  ON  EOt't  ATION  ANO  LABOR  .Tl'.Vi: 
3.    1965 

Mr.  Chairrttan.  at  a  time  wl^.en  this  Con- 
gress and  thte  Government  are  absorbed  with 
matters  pcrtr.ining  to  tlie  rights  of  men.  we 
And  before  this  committee  a  bill.  H  R.  77.  to 
remove  a  right  so  basic  as  to  be  Ijeyond  qiics- 
•lou:  the  right  ol  a  man  to  work  witiunit 
being  forcetl  to  join  a  union. 

List  week  1  this  committee  heard  intensive 
iestini'iny  Sijipporting  the  rc])eal  of  section 
H(b)  oi  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I  have 
studied  th(». .statements  of  those  who  testified 
to  find  their!  justification  for  the  repeal  of  a 
rigiit  so  t)asJc  to  States  and  individuals.  I 
submit  thai;though  tins  testimony  was  ably 
presented.  Iti  does  not  justiiv  the  passage  oi 
this  bill.       J 

According!  to  numerous  statcmeiUs.  sup- 
porters ci  aection  14(b>  arc  purported  to 
liave  no  imctest  in  the  workingman.  but  hope 
to  weaken  htgani/ed  labor  and  thereby  lower 
American  wbrking  conditions.  I  find  this 
ridiculous  assumption  to  be  widespread.  Mr 
Chairman.  x\\o  assumption  that  those  lavor- 
itig  repeal  ate  prolabor.  and  those  oppo.sing 
Jt  antilabor..  Nothing  could  be  further  Irom 
the  truth.  jRepeal  of  14ib)  guarantees  the 
power  of  tiib  labor  leaders,  and   shows  \crv 


little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  rights  of  the 
workingman.  Retention  of  14(  b  )  guarantees 
the  rights  of  the  workingman.  and  is  there- 
fore in  the  truest  sense  prolabor.  Surely 
if  the  aim  were  to  weaken  labor  and  exploit 
wurkers.  then  statistics  would  show  the  eflect 
o!  such  a  policy  in  the  right -to-work  States. 
Eut  they  do  not.  lo  the  contrary,  the  right- 
t  )-v.ork  Slates  are  consistently  low  on  the 
unomploymeni  rate  list,  and  have  shown  a 
marked  percentage  increase  over  non-right- 
:o-work  .St;;tes  in  Jobs,  workers,  and  earnings. 

Let  me  quote  figures  from  my  own  State 
of  tleorgia,  a  riglit-lo-worl:  State.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  records  of  the  U.S. 
Gu\ornmcnt  for  periods  generally  covering 
the  last  10  yearr.  Georgia  has  enjoyed  a  3- 
percent  increase  ui  prodtiction  workers,  v.hile 
production    workers    in    non-right-to-wo:  k 

Slates  have  decreased  14  i:)eri^ent.  Our  per 
cipiia  personal  incon^.e  is  np  49.6  percent  as 
opposed  to  3o,4  pcrcer.i  m  r.on-rig!it-to-work 
States.  Our  hourly  earnings  by  manufac- 
turing workers  have  increased  45,12  percent 
and  in  non-right-to-work  States,  41,5  per- 
cent, Georgia's  average  weekly  earnings  for 
pioduction  worker.s  are  up  55  7  percen*  com- 
pared to  non-right-lo-work  Stales,  42,8  per- 
cent. This  economic  growth  has  occVirred  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  population  increase 
was  2  percentage  points  lower  than  that  of 
the  non-right-to-work  States,  Surely  these 
figures  show  that  Georgia's  labor  force  is  not 
suffering  tmder  our  right-to-work  law.  but 
riither  that  it  is  prospering. 

You  ha\e  heard  testimony  from  a  union 
It.idcr  saying  that  "niost  employees  volun- 
larily  pay  union  dues  and  fees  because  they 
know  they  cannot  have  the  benefits  of  union 
jepresentation  without  contributing  to  de- 
frayal of  the  expense.  And  history  has  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  vast  ma- 
ioritv  willinglv  pav.'?."  This  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Unions,  like  anyone  else,  shoiUd  he  required 
to  sell  tiiemselves  to  their  meinbers  through 
good  service  and  high  purijosc.  and  as  long 
as  they  do,  men  and  women  will  proudly  want 
to  join. 

But  a  contradiction  appeared  in  further 
testimony  cl.'dming  that.  "In  right-to-work 
States,  unions  at  present  cannot  allocate 
suiTicicnt  atiention  to  these  problems  (labor- 
management  problems)  because  they  must 
constantly  endeavor  to  convince  the  minority 
oi  employees  in  a  bargaining  unit  tiiat  they 
should  join  the  union  and  give  it  financial 
support."  This  to  me  is  like  a  businessman 
Saying  that  he  could  do  a  niuch  better  job 
at  mantifacturin.g  his  product  if  he  just 
didn"t  have  to  take  time  out  to  convince 
people  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  will  union  leaders 
reaUze  tliat  coinpetition  is  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ican success  and  that  a  good  union  is  its 
own  best  salesman.  When  will  they  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  their  own  words, 
that  "when  not  bothered,  pressured,  or  in- 
Iluenced.  the  o\erwhelming  majority  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  will  join  a  union 
voluntarily." 

The  testimony  :'rom  supporters  of  ilus  bill 
is  full  of  contradictions.  They  say  on  one 
hand  that  businesses  want  union  shops  and 
are  banned  from  having  them  in  19  States, 
On  the  otlier  hand  they  say  that  the  same 
businesses  are  being  lured  to  the  same  St;,tes 
by  right -to-work  laws, 

L'nion  leaders  on  the  one  hand  complain 
of  tree  riders  who  get  the  benefit  of  union 
services  without  paying  dues  and  on  the 
other  hand  deny  the  right  of  free  riders  to 
bargain  for  themselves.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  union  leaders  want  to  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too. 

But  all  of  the.se  arguments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pale  and  become  unim!>ortant  when  we 
turn  to  the  one  overriding  consideration  in 
tliis  issue:  the  proponents'  utt^r  and  cold 
disregard  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  men 
and  States. 


This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  crux  of  the 
niatter:  we  cannot  cover  it  with  a  smoke 
screeii  of  lesser  arguments;  and  we  cannot 
close  our  ears  to  it.  no  matter  how  we  tire 
of  hearing  men  preach  this  cause.  We  can- 
not overstate  the  right  of  a  man  to  work 
without  joining  a  union  and  the  right  of  a 
State  to  choose  whether  or  not  it  wants  com- 
pulsory unionism.  These  matters  are  basic. 
and  the  fact  that  they  should  be  at  issiic 
here  is  a  travesty  of  America '.'^  purpose. 

Secretary  Wirtz  testified  that,  "what  is  in- 
volved is  only  tire  effect  which  any  group  de- 
ci,~ion  has  on  the  position  of  a  member  who 
dis  igrees  with  it  "  I  submit  that  infinitely 
more  is  involved  when  a  man  is  forced  by 
nation;il  law  to  make  payments  against  his 
will  and  accept  policies  with  which  he  dis- 
agrees in  order  to  c;irn  a  living. 

What  has  happened  to  this  administra- 
tion's alleged  concern  fcir  minorities?  Ha.s 
this  Government  and  tins  Congress  lost  so 
much  sense  of  perspective  that  with  one 
hand  it  will  pass  legislation  to  protect  tlie 
rights  of  one  minority  and  then  repeal  the 
rights  of  another?  Is  it  right  for  a  majority 
to  force  a  niaii  to  lake  money  from  his  wife 
and  cliildren  to  support  policies  with  which 
he  disagree?  and  charities  in  which  he  has 
no  interest. 

Has  no  one  reminded  us  that  Samuel 
Gonipers.  tlie  father  of  organized  labor,  once 
said  that.  "There  may  be  here  and  there  a 
worker  who  for  certain  reasons  unexplainable 
to  us  does  not  join  a  union  of  labor.  Tltis 
is  his  right,  no  matter  how  morally  wrong 
he  may  be.  It  is  his  legal  right  and  no  one 
can  or  dare  question  his  exercise  of  that 
legal  right," 

How  foolish,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  in 
a  country  built  by  and  for  tree  individuals 
to  tamper  with  the  very  rii:hts  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

That  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  liberty 
■was  brought  home  to  me  by  an  unsolicited 
letter  from  Mr.  P.  D.  DuBose.  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in 
my  State  of  Georgia.  As  a  railroad  worker 
he  is  not  protected  by  section  14ibi  and 
has  been  forced  to  join  the  union  and  pay 
its  dues  of  S150  per  year,  Mr  DuBose  is  not 
antiunion,  in  fact  he  states  that  he  would 
probably  jciii  tlie  union  anyway,  but  he 
does  object  to  being  forced  to  join.  And  he 
does  object  to  being  forced  to  spend  his 
own  money  to  support  causes  not  of  his  own 
choosing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  millions  of  re- 
sponsible workers  like  Mr.  DuBose  in  this 
country,  I  ask  you  to  hear  their  plea.  Do 
not  take  away  from  the  people  of  the  several 
States  their  right  to  give  to  others  the  free- 
dom Mr,  DuBose  seeks. 


PROJECT  HOPE 


Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  -SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Erie.  Pa.,  Times-News 
points  out  that  in  addition  to  bringing 
modern  medical  science  to  developing 
nations.  Project  Hope  is  also  demonstrat- 
ing humanitarianism  at  its  best. 

In  the  article.  Rev.  Robert  D.  Goodill 
points  out : 

Like  Pet.er*s  bark  taking  Christ  to  the 
crowds  that  needed  His  ministry  ashore. 
HOPE  with  its  chaplains  and  its  medical 
staff.  Its  solace  for  the  body  and  the  soul, 
carries  anew  the  compassionate  and  trium- 
phant Sa^iour. 
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And  Reverend  Goodill  adds: 

To  the  millions  imprisoned  in  Coiniiiiinisi 
ljiiic!s  or  blinded  by  Commur.isi  lies,  the  work 
t'f  HOPE  is  the  noblest  and  certainly  the 
most  ciloctive  aid  given  by  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  my  col- 
Icar^ues  10  read  the  full  article  by  Rev- 
erend Goodill  and  therefore  include  it 
in  the  Congre3sioi;al  Rlcohi)  ftt  this 
peine: 

Kopn  TO  TiiL  W^  r.i.D 

(Rev.  R.  bcrt  D.  GoociiU  is  the  cr..;ii- 
hiin  for  the  1965  Eric  County  Medical  As- 
sibtarits  Association  Comnuitee  fcr  Hope 
Eencrit  and  will  participate  in  the  procram 
r.t  The  Project  Hope  ball  and  breakf.t.st  sched- 
uled fcr  October  23.  Fat:icr  Goodill  is  the 
pastor  of  St.  Luke's  RC  Cliurch  and  is  a  ccni- 
iiii.nder  in  the  Chaplain  Corps.  ITS.  X.i\.-.l 
Eeser\c.  1 

(  By  Rev.  R'^bert  D.  Gi-odiU ) 
On   n    bleak,    chill    day    when    the   roar   of 
cannons  echoed  fair.tly  in  the  J.muary  skies, 

1  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  U.S  S-  Co'isoluticii. 
ir„  Inchon  to  bless  the  Navy  medical  teams— 
helicopter  pilots,  corpsmen.  doctors  and 
ntirses  whose  dedicated  skill  cared  for  the 
wounded  marines  Cov.  n  aboard  from  tlis 
Korean    lines. 

Only  last  week.  I  thrilled  again  listening; 
to  Dr.  Harold  A.  McLarcii.  Jr..  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  persoiine'i  whose  skills  and  serv- 
ices are  now  at  work  aboard  the  same  .ship, 
now  the  U.S.S.  Hope,  caring  for  the  .'>:ck.  th.e 
Ii.ilt  and  the  blind  in  America's  mo.st  shirang 
example  o'  aid  to  the  w  •rUi's  needy. 

HOPE  iHe.,lth  Opportunity  for  People 
F'.  ery V, 'nerc )  is  a  voluntary  nonprofit  oru.mi- 
zation  founded  by  Dr.  William  B.  Walfli.  a 
heart  specialist,  on  sugLjestion  of  President 
Ei.'^enliower.  Hov.".  on  a  person  to  person 
bi'.sis.  to  open  the  heart  and  skills  of  America 
to  the  stiffcrinz.  the  hopeless,  tlie  wretched^ 
the  lea^t  of  His  brethren.  The  answer  wa.s 
a  ship  that  would  be  hospital,  medical  school. 
dispensary,  and  source  of  life  stistai):iing 
food — a  ship  that  could  po  anywhere  and 
be  a  self-contained  city  of  faith  and  hope 
and  true  charity. 

For  tiie  project  the  US.  Navy  loaned  the 
ship.  It,  wns  reftirbished  and  rechristencd 
Hope.  Dr.  Wal^h  planned  the  project  and 
recruited  the  staff — doctors,  surgeons,  den- 
tists, ntirses.  technicians,  aides.  Supplier, 
and  equijjment  were  donnted  by  manufac- 
turers, drug  companies,  si.ppliers.  ar.d  out- 
fitters of  all  sorts  including  Erie's  o"-n 
American  Sterilizer. 

Rotating-  medical  team.s  voltinttered  for 
service  aboard  from  2  to  6  months  withou.t 
pay.  In  four  voyages,  averasing  10  months 
each.   Hope,  has   been  staffed   by  more  than 

2  500  skilled  and  dedicated  specialists.  Over 
5.000  major  operations  were  performed.  o\er 
1  million  \accinated  for  polio,  w'p.ooping 
cotich,  tctantis  and  diphtheria  and  more  tlir.n 
1  million  quar's  of  milk  riven  to  children 
who  never  tasted  milk  before. 

Spleiidid  as  extn  a  mr^mentary  gesture,  the 
work  of  HOPE  is  niore  than  a  momentary 
alleviation  of  the  vretchedncss  of  tlie  poor. 
In  SaigDn.  Trujillo  iPerui.  Caenca  (Ecua- 
dor 1 .  and  presently  at  Conakry  iGuiiieai. 
*oam-  or  HOPE  go  ashrre  to  work  in  or  cct  up 
lociil  hospitals.  Training  local  per.'^onnel  in 
modecn  medical  techniques.  Other  local 
pei-tmnel  aheady  po.ssessinsr  sorne  merhcl 
h.VSi\  are  brjught  back  aboard  fne  Hope  to 
work -there  in  this  250-bed  hrxspital  with  it.s 
brilh.iut  arid  dedicated  sta.T  so  that  they 
miglit  learn  tiio  latest  discoveries  and  uses 
of  d:agno«^t:c.jc:inical,  and  surfica!  advance- 
ment.';. 

To  John  questionine;  from  Herod's  priKon. 
'  Are  you  th"  one  w)io  is  to  come,  or  are  we 
yet  waitm?  for  some  other?  Christ  replied. 
"Go  and  leil  John  v.hat  yo»:r  own  ears  riicI 
eyes  have  witnessed:  how  the  blind  .'-.ee.  Itiw 
the    lan-.e    v.alk   ♦    •    •   the    d^af    hear   ♦    •    • 


and  the  poor  have  the  go.stiel  preached  to 
them.  "  To  the  millions  imprisoned  in  Com- 
munist lands  or  blinded  by  Communist  lies 
the  work  of  HOPE  is  the  noblest  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  effective  aidi  siven  by  Amer- 
ica. 

Like  Peter's  bark  taking  Christ  to  the 
criiuds  that  neede;l  His  1  linistry  ashore. 
HOPE  with  its  chaplains  ;  lUd  its  medical 
^:a(f.  its  solace  for  the  body  and  the  soul, 
carries  anew  the  ci.mpass  onate  and  tri- 
umphant Saviour.  Truly  the  hands  of 
Chnst.  truly  the  work  of  Ainerica,  truly  the 
opportvuiity  for  each  of  tis  (j  contribute  his 
par:  to  uive  hcpe  to  the  \vorl(  . 


EXCISE  TAX  EILL 

:.rr.  KOR^7ECTAV.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  a.sk 
luianimous  conocnt  to  extgnd  my  remarks 
et  this  point  in  the  RecoJid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tjicie  objection 
to  the  I'equest  of  the  rintleman  fiom 
North  Carolina? 

There  wa.s  no  objcctionj 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mii  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately and  unavo.dably  I  wa.s  ab- 
sent from  the  Iloti.so  yesterday  when  tlic 
vot?  V. a-,  taken  on  the  cxti-se  tax  bill.  I 
had  counted  on  the  dcbajc  utilizing  the 
fi\il  4  hour.s  accorded  it  in  the  rule,  and 
if  I  hi.';;  had  been  the  casf  I  would  have 
returned  to  the  Hou.'^e  in  ttme  to  have  cast 
my  vote  in  person  for  tUe  mca.'=tirc  in- 
.siead  of  beins  paired  foi:  the  bill. 

I  wa.s  absent  from  Wa.shinston  the 
earlier  part  of  yc.^terday  because  of  a 
commilment  made  several  months  aco  to 
attend  ar,d  participate,  aljong  with  Sena- 
tor  B.   EvEREir   JoRD.AN   pud   Gov.   Dan 


dedicating  the 
nter  in  Alam- 
51'C.s.sional  di.s- 


K.  IMoore.  in  ceremonies 

B'arlington  Indu-strics  Ce: 

ance  County,  in  niy  cort 

trici,  in  honor  of  the  la.e  and  beloved 

J.   Spencer   Love,    the    founder   of    thi.s 

lai'ge  textile  complex. 

Although  I  had  ai:ang^d  to  fly  back  to 
Wa.shin.E-'ton  immediately  after  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  the  ceremonies.  1  arrived  in  the 
Hou.'^c-  Chamber  too  late  to  ca.st  my  vote 
for  the  excise  tax  bill.  J  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  tnc  administra- 
tion propcsal  to  reiieal  tJlie.sc  taxes  and 
had  earlier  ir.troduced  a  bill  myself  for 
the  repeal  of  the  communication.s  tax.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  bill  met  'v\-ith  such 
slight  opposition  in  the  Htuse  and  that  it 
pas.sed  by  such  a  fine  margin. 

Mr.  Spcakf^r.  had  I  beenjpre.'~:ent  I  v.otild 
h.ave  voted  for  the  bill. 


NATION   NEEDS   NEW   MI.Nr   IN 
ILLIXOI.^ 

Mr.  MtCLORY.  >.Ij'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unani!:ious  con.sent  to  ext^'iid  my  remarks 
at  this  poirit  in  the  RecorIi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  fnerc  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  ti^ntleman  from 
Iliinuis? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  MtCLORY.  Mr.  S]  lenkrr.  the  me.s- 
sa'^.e  from  the  President 
retarding  the  need  fo." 
metallic  content  of  coin  does  not  ade- 
quately consider  the  acu  e  coin  shortage 
v.hich  continues  to  afiec 
our  country. 

The  recommendations 
silver    content    in    half 
eliminate   silver   in   dimcjs   and   quarters 
recognize  the  obvioii.-;  fait  that  supplies 


received  todny 
revising    the 


,  large  areas  of 

to  reduce  the 
dollars    and    to 


of  silver  are  limited.  In  essence,  tlic 
message  is  presented  as  a  step  toward 
averting  what  otherwise  might  prove  to 
be  an  even  greater  crisis  in  the  su]3ply  of 
coins. 

However,  the  mes.sage  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
third  U.S.  mint.  The  suggestion  for  a 
temporary  reactivation  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint  is  but  a  further  stopgap  in  a 
continuing  problem  which  the  Congre?.? 
and  the  administration  must  meet.  The 
need  for  large  quantities  of  coins  in  tt"!c 
great  Midwest  area  of  the  country  wa.s 
demonstrated  at  hearings  held  last  year 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tai-y  Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  Commiti.cc  on 
Govornm.ent  Operation.s.  Most  of  the 
testimony  rel.itivc  to  the  coin  shortage 
emanated  from  the  Midwest  area,  in- 
cluding statements  from  bankers,  retail- 
ers, and  others  havini',  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  coin  shortage  and  the  novel  meth- 
ods which  have  been  developed  by  bank- 
ing and  retaU  institutions  for  securing 
the  coins  iieeded  for  daily  con.sumcr  use. 

Leg:.slation  is  ix^nding  before  the  Hou.^t 
Public  Works  Committee — includiu'.;  H.Pi. 
33  which  I  introduced  and  H.R.  8GJ 
v.hich  was  introduced  by  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Roman  Pucinski,  as  well  a.s 
other  bills — recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  mint  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  carntstiy  recommend 
that,  in  deaLng  with  the  subject  of  ou: 
coinage,  full  consideration  be  feivcn  to 
the  advantages — indeed,  the  gcnuiue 
need — for  establishing  an  additi0n.1I 
mint  to  supply  the  coina'.;e  requirements 
of  the  great  Middle  West. 


DEDICATION  OF  ?vIEMORIAL  MONU- 
MENT TO  THE  GOLD  STAR 
MOTHERS.  SOUTIiERIDGE.  MASS.. 
MAY    30.    19o5 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gcn.tkman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day  of  this  year  I  wiis  pri\ileKcd 
to  address  a  gathering  at  Southbridcc. 
Mass.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  a  miCmorial  monument  to  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers. 

Following  are  the  rcmaiks  v.irlch  I 
made  on  that  occasion  : 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  honor,  derp 
satisfaction  and  glov.ir.g  pride  that  I  join 
the  very  distinguished  group  th.at  is  gath- 
ered iiere  today  on  tins  most  impres.sive 
occasion  when  we  dedicate  this  strikin'z 
monument  to  tlie  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

For  the  ceremony  in  whicli  we  arc 
engaced  today  concerns  the  greatest, 
most  hallowfd  of  American  traditions, 
both  local  and  national. 

^!orcovcr,  our  purpose  is  not  confined 
to  one  subject  or  ideal  alone,  for  the 
honor  of  the  occasion  is  not  limited  to 
any  class  or  creed  or  vroup  or  faction. 
Indeed,  on  this  cherished  Memorial 
Da.v,  when  with  true  spiritual  devotion, 
\vp  prayerfully  honor  our  illtr-trious  dend. 
we  lift  cm*  voices  in  pi-aifc  of  everyone 
conccnicd  in  the  great  and  awful  grief 
attending  the  mass  destruction  of  war- 
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fare,  and  we  pau.se  with  reverent 
tlioughts  4"<i  hearts  overflowing  witii 
gratitude  tio  pay  our  special  tribute  to 
these  wonderlul,  gallant  women — the 
Gold  Star  Mothers — who  have  given  so 
bravely  of  themselves  for  God  and  coun- 
try, and  fo<'  everything  America  means  to 

Their  sacrifices  niu.st  .stand  alone  as  a 
:-ymbGl  of  Unselfi.sh  national  elevotion.  of 
patriotic  spirit  unsurpassed,  for  tliey 
have  givert  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
fii'.st  to  estiablish  this  great  Ciovernment. 
then  to  save  this  Union,  and  then  to  up- 
hold, protect,  and  defend  the  seciu'ily. 
tiie  liberties,  and  the  freedom  of  this 
Nation,     j  J 

Today.  Miemorial  Day.  1965.  lias  per- 
haps a  little  diffeient.  an  added  signifi- 
cance to  us  who  are  gathered  here. 

Orit;inall.y,  the  obrervance  of  this  hal- 
lowed day  cientered  on  the  heroes  of  our 
great  and  dreadful  Civil  War. 

In  timt\  foUowinr:  the  P'irst  World  War. 
its  meaning  was  chan.'vid  tliat  it  mi-iit 
bestow  the  blc.ssiivjs  and  tlie  giatitude 
of  the  Nation  on  the  u-^hting  men  of  all 
our  wais  and  our  own  dear  ones  v> ho  have 
gone  to  their  heavenly  reward. 

And  to  thousands  of  good  America r.s. 
including  some  as.sembled  here  today, 
there  is  a  very  .special,  personal,  de'ep- 
rootcd.  soul-stirring  meaning  to  this  day 
and  this  occasion,  in  that  it  represents  to 
these  sterling  Americans,  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  the  greatest  loss  they  have  ever 
known,  or  ever  could  be  expected  to 
know. 

It  is  to  these  hei'oic  women — oiu'  Gold 
Star  MOther.s — those  who  have  carried 
the  heaviest  burdens  and  deepest  sor- 
rows of  war,  that  the  heart  and  .soul  of 
this  community  and  the  Nation  is 
solemnly  and  gratefully,  and  with  spe- 
cial depth  and  ft^elin;',  ,so  sincerely  ex- 
tended today. 

There  are  iio  words  of  mine  that  could 
adequately  praise  or  describe  these  stal- 
wart women,  no  phrase  of  the  poet,  no 
couplet  of  the  bard,  no  song  of  tlie  min- 
strel, no  acclaim,  no  feeble  human  word 
that  could  possibly  give  these  honored 
couraetous  women  their  due  in  terms  of 
their  bitter  sacrifice,  their  sufferinus. 
their  grief,  and  their  contributions  to  our 
counti-y. 

The  coUra'-;e  of  these  mothers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts fighting  men  reflects  the  basic 
character  of  the  lich  heritatic  of  Amer- 
ica, the  firmne.ss,  valor,  and  ruggedncss 
of  the  Yankee,  the  loyalty,  devotion,  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Franco- 
Americas,  .so  many  of  whom  are  repre- 
sented here  today,  and  the  invincible,  un- 
flagf;ing  purpo.se  of  people  drawn  from 
every  race  and  creed,  from  almost  e\ery 
national  origin,  and  every  profession  of 
faith  that  goes  to  make  up  the  human 
foundations  of  this  great  country  which 
v^e  love  and  to  which  we  are  unalterably 
Pl'-dufd. 

This  occasion  is  also  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  glorious  local  traditions  of  this 
community,  which  abounds  in  tales  of 
heroic  conduct  and  .superlatively  loyal 
citizenship  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  alike. 

There  has  never  been  a  tinie  in  history, 
i^ever  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this 
^Nation,  neycr  an  occasion  when  liberty 
>\as  challenged,  our  security  was  assailed. 


that  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of 
Southbridge  did  not  step  forward,  un- 
daunted and  unafraid,  to  exhibit  a  fierce 
sense  of  responsibility  in  all  their  under- 
takings, and  a  moral  fiber  which  has 
stood  this  community  and  this  Nation 
so  well  over  the  years,  in  every  endeavor, 
both  ci\il  and  military,  and  in  all  the 
wide  I'amifications  of  hraman  life  in  our 
great  free  country. 

It  is  this  kind  of  contribution,  the  kind 
represented  here  today,  the  proud,  loyal, 
unrestrained  devotion  to  duty  and  re- 
.sponsibility — this  love  of  iiome  and  fami- 
ly tradition,  this  willingness  to  sacrifice 
all  for  the  caviso  of  liberty  and  justice — 
that  has  rendered  the  figiiting  sons  of 
this  beautiful  town,  our  great  district 
and  State,  among  the  very  bravest  of 
any  in  the  Nation. 

And  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  the 
courage  of  our  mothers,  of  mothers 
throughout  the  years,  of  mothers  such 
as  those  as.sembled  here  today,  of  the 
niotheis  to  whom  this  fine  memorial  is 
established,  that  has  provided  the  basis 
for  ail  that  we  are.  all  that  we  have  been, 
and  all  that  we  shall  ever  be  in  the  fu- 
trire  looming  before  us. 

In  the  liuht  of  these  immortal  contri- 
butions of  the  mothers  and  the  sons  and 
the  people  of  America  who  have  made 
this  great  Nation  what  it  is.  who  have 
.stood  fearlessly  to  meet  c\ery  crisis,  to 
face  every  challenge,  to  gain  every  vic- 
tory, let  us  couragcou.sly  face  the  great 
problems  that  are  before  us  today. 

Let  us  follow  the  example  and  precepts 
of  these  gallant  mothers,  and  their  brave 
sons,  who  have  saved  America,  who  have 
kept  and  preserved  it  to  be  the  great 
bastion  of  promi.se  and  freedom  that  it 
is  today. 

With  cahnness  and  faith,  with  confi- 
dence in  our  strength  and  our  will  to 
preserve  our  security,  to  defend  our  lib- 
erties and,  in  time,  to  banish  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  violence  from  the  world, 
and  to  follow  the  rule  of  law  and  to  live  in 
understanding,  brotherhood,  and  peace 
with  all  nations,  let  us  take  inspiration 
and  example  today  from  these  incom- 
parable women. 

As  we  proudly  dedicate  this  memorial 
to  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  Southbridge. 
upon  which  I  congratulate  all  of  you,  let 
us  hope,  let  us  pray  and  let  us  strive 
that  their  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
cherished  sons,  who  without  thought  of 
self,  gave  their  young  lives  for  God  and 
countiy.  may  continue  to  serve  as  a  bea- 
con light  to  guide  all  of  us.  who  would 
defend  with  our  lives  the  precious  birth- 
right of  American  freedom,  and  the  noble 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
always  must  be  the  indispensable  foun- 
dations of  our  free  way  of  life. 

Our  great  Government  must  always 
gratefully  and  generously  acknowledge 
the  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers  and  their  heroic  sons. 

May  this  monument  long  preserve  their 
blessed  memory,  and  may  the  good  Lord 
always  keep  them  close  to  Him. 

Let  me  thank  you  warmly  for  the  great 
honor  and  privilege  of  being  with  you, 
and  let  me  thank  Mr.  Albert  J.  Langevin, 
commander.  Franco- American  War  Vet- 
erans. Post  No.  29.  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  Committee,  and 


hi,,  esteemed  officers,  comrades,  and 
members,  and  my  dear  friend.  Mr.  Archie 
Champagne,  for  their  kindness  in  invit- 
ing me  and,  above  all,  for  conceiving, 
planning,  and  constructing,  this  out- 
standing monument  and  for  arranging 
and  conducting  this  most  inspiring  dedi- 
catory program. 


CONSTRUCTION  BY  JEFFERSON 
MILLS  OF  A  NEW  MILL  IN  JEFFER- 
SON, GA. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  rem.arks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  a  most  pleasant  and  significant  event 
in  the  State  capitol  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  Gov- 
ernor Sanders  announced  the  plans  for 
the  construction  by  Jefferson  Mills  of  a 
new  mill  to  be  called  the  Southworth 
division  in  Jefferson.  Ga..  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district. 

This  announcement  is  significant  for 
several  reasons  which  I  believe  merit 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 
First,  this  is  tangible  and  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  enacting  one-price  cotton  legis- 
lation last  year.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported this  legislation  contended  that  it 
woulc".  revitalize  and  stimulate  the  textile 
industry  into  a  new  era  of  expansion  and 
growth,  providing  new  jobs  and  new  in- 
come and  new  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
economies  wKere  such  establishments 
would  be  located. 

Second,  this  ceremony  demonstrates 
the  neces.sity  for  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  present  one-price  cotton  law  which 
has  contributed  so  materially  to  the  re- 
birth of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  cot- 
ton and  the  textile  industiy  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

Third,  this  ceremony  demonstrated 
the  faith  and  wisdom  of  a  distinguished 
textile  family  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict— fath  in  the  future:  faith  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  peipet- 
uating  one-price  cotton  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  competitive 
economic  opportunity  which  was  denied 
the  domestic  textile  industiy  under  the 
system  of  two-price  cotton.  It  demon- 
strated wisdom  and  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  Jefferson  Mills  of 
Jefferson,  Ga..  because  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant  which  will  incorporate  push- 
button yarn  manufacturing  and  weav- 
ing— a  totally  new  concept  in  the  textile 
manufacture  of  cloth.  Tliis  mill  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
new  process  represents  a  new  break- 
through in  textile  manufacturing  and  it 
reduces  the  number  of  processes  requii'ed 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  the 
con\entional  17  to  only  6.  The  new- 
plant  will  employ  an  additional  staff  of 
highly  trained  technicians,  working  three 
shifts  around  the  clock  and  it  will  repre- 
.sent  approximately  a  25-percent  increase 
of  the  total  capacity  of  Jefferson  Mills. 
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Morris  BiT^n,  president  of  Jefferson 
■Mii^s.  a  craduato  of  Geor-ia  Tech.  and  a 
c'isii'.iguishcd  member  of  the  board  of  rc- 
ccnts  of  the  university  ?y.stcm  of  Geovia, 
har.  desiyn?tcd  this  new  operatioa  the 
••  ,cuthv.ortn  system"  in  nimiory  of  his 
biofher.  a  former  o{!ici?il  of  Jefferson 
Mil!-:,  who'  recenily  met  an  luuimely 
d'.w.h,  Govprnor  Sr.ndovs  stated  rt  the 
lim.?  of  the  announcement,  v. hich  was 
r.ttended  by  many  industrial,  financial, 
and  bu-siness  leaders  of  the  State  of 
Ceorcia.  that  the°'south\vorLh  sy.^tem" 
c.-.n  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  -.cv id 
marketplace  and  hc'p  roIxc  tlic  U.S.  bal- 
Ence-or-pa>ments  problem. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  bo  permitted 
to  con::ratulate  the  Biyan  family  at 
these  ceremonies  and  to  than.k  th.ni  for 
giving  tangible  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence which  they  have  placed  not  only 
in  the  future  of  the  textile  industry,  but 
of  the  city  of  Jefferson,  Ga..  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Con'-:rcs.s  and  the  admin- 
istration in  continuing  to  provide  an  at- 
mosphere of  competitive  opportunity,  in 
order  to  meet  the  challenges  overseas  as 
well  as  at  hom.e. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the  only  new 
textile  in.siallation  wliicii  lias  been  ini- 
tiated since  the  enactment  of  one-price 
coiton  le'iislation  last  year  and  with  the 
assurance  th.at  one-price  cotton  will  be 
continued.  I  liave  every  onfidence  thcU 
the  textile  industry  of  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  expand  and  fulfill  its  vital 
role  in  the  econoniic  ar.d  militray  life 
of  our  Nation. 


ment  of  these  animals  an.djto  limit  their 
use  to  bona  fide  reswnrch.  It  would  BO 
far  toward  eliminating;  unliccc-ssary  du- 
plication of  experiment?.  , 

There  is  a  prcssintr  need  for  this  \c^- 
i^lation.  vhiclr  should  be  tlie  concern  of 
every  civilized  country.  Trie  backin-:!  of 
the  New  Ilampslnne  Fedcvition  of  Wom- 
en's Clubo  is  welcoi'.e  ;.id  important. 
IL  is  timely  recoui:;; .:  -i  cf  this  moral 
i.ssue.  I  hope  sim.ilar  actio:  t  will  be  taken 
by  .similar  groups  in  every  State  and 
that  action  may  b"  taken  iit  this  ses.-^ion 
of  Connrcrs.  I  take  this  (  pportunity  of 
ext?ndiri^  my  thanks  anc  ajipveciation 
to  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
New  Hampshiie. 

I  also  want  to  thank  tho  -e  clubs  which 
have  v.ritten  nie  individUc  lly  to  endorse 
the  bill.  These  are  the  P-e.^idenls  Club 
of  the  Keene  district,  com  ?osed  of  pres- 
ent and  past  presidents  (  f  16  women's 
clubs  in  Keene:  the  Keene  Woman's 
Clv.b:  an.d  the  EHlivjham  Woman's  Cltib. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OP  LAr.ORA- 
TORY  ANIMALS — CLEVELAND  BILL 
AVINS  BACKING  OF  NEW  HA^.IP- 
EHIRE  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S 
CLUES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  prentleman 
from  New-  Hanrpshire  I  Mr.  Cleveland! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  REco.f^.D  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the'-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  tho  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  wa"s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  annurl  convention  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Federation  of  Wonicn's  Clubs 
on  Ma.v  12,  this  distinarnslied  or^^aniza- 
tion  voted  to  cndor.^e  H.R.  .5647,  niy  bill 
to  provi.Ue  for  humane  tieatmcnt  of  lab- 
oratory ariimals.  Also  endorsed  was  S. 
1071  by  Senator  Cl.\fk.  of  Penn.-ylvania. 
the  companion  bi'.l  in  the  other  body. 

Thus,  growincr  support  for  tliis  legis- 
lation is  recorded  by  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  tliouifhtful  and  responsible 
cin^ens.  As  I  pointed  out  v.hen  I  intro- 
duced my  bill — pape  39S0  of  the  Congres- 
siOKAL  Recced  for  March  2 — this  le:;is- 
lation  follov.-s  the  guideline.':  enacted  into 
law  in  Great  Britain  in  187G  and  which 
-I^ave  been  in  force  ever  since.  The  bill 
in  no  way  would  impede  the  cour.se  of 
legitimate    mrdica!    re.-earch    dependent 

on  the  UiC  of  experimental  animals.  It 
would  set  and  enforce  needed  Federal 
standards  to  help  in.surc  humane  treat- 


CLEVELAND  PROPOSES  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BE  PlJr  ON  SAME 
BASIS  AS  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

I^Ir.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  .he  Rcntleman 
from  New  Han-.pshirc  I M  r.  ClevelandI 
may  cxteiid  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  Vne  Recckd  and  inclide  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  g<  ntleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  v,-as  no  objection. 

Mr.- CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  leeislat  on  that  would 
place  taxes  and  benefits  '  mder  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  on  the  sam.e 
ba;is  as  those  under  sccia   .^.ecurity. 

Unlike  social  security,  ivhich  is  with- 
held on  the  basis  of  an  employee's  sal- 
ary for  the  whole  year.  :  ailroad  retire- 
ment withh.oldinT  is  spli  in.to  monthly 
periods.  Often  this  me  ins  that  rail- 
road employees  do  not  get  the  full  benefit 
credits  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
if  their  retirement  taxes  were  witlihcld 
en  an  annual  basis.  If  i  railroad  em- 
ployee is  out  of  work  in  sc  m.c  months  be- 
cause of  illness  or  any  oth.er  personal 
reason,  he  loses  his  cred  ts  for  that  pe- 
riod even  though  his  totU  earnings  for 
the  year  are  areater  that  the  maxim^um 
needed  for  full  benefits.  If  the  railroad 
rctiremei-it  systcin  were  placed  on  an 
annual,  rather  tlian  en  a  mcmhly  ba-tis, 
covered  employees  wouic  be  able  to  re- 
ceive their  full  benefits  and,  of  course, 
m.Tke  their  full  contributi  sns. 

This  measv.re  would  coi  rect  a  situation 
tiiat  ine:-ent]y  v.orks  to  the  disadvantage 
of  mfu-.y  railroad  emiilojces  and  is  un- 
f  ;.i; .  I  hope  it  will  be  ]  osslble  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  tlie  Dill  during  the 
current  ses.sion  of  Congre  >s. 


E^'Ol;E    JOINT    COM- 
TKE   ORGANIZATION 


STATEMENT    I 
MITTEE   ON 
OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  ^icakcr,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that' the  f?entlcman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rumsfeld  I  m.ay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frenr 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jimc  2,  19G,5.  it  was  my  privilege  to  testi- 
fy before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  to  present 
my  thouiihts  on  organization  of  the 
Congress.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  my  statement  in  the  Record: 

brATFMl.NT    BLroKE   THE   JOINT   COMMITTEE   OX 

rnn    Or.cvNizATicx    of    the    CoNcnms    by 
RrrnEsrNTATiVE   Donald   Rvmsfeld,    13th 
CoNGr.nsnroNAL  Dlitrict.  Illinois 
ClinirniLin   Monroney,    Chairmnn   M.^dden, 
K-.cni'jL'-s  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
gani.-ation  ol  the  Congress,  I  am  grateful  for 
xh'is  opnortui'-ity  to  discuss  some  thoughts 
o'\  the  important,  subject  of  the  organizcuion 
of  the  Congress.    As  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
R,  rc"oUuiO!i  (H.  Con.  Res.  :G3)   to  creiite  this 
joint  committee.  I  om  nattirally  enthusir.sUc 
i.'Jout  your  work  and  look  forward  to  study- 
ing your  recoir.mendations  in  detail. 

First,  let  me  acknov/ledge  the  difficulty  of 
your  rti^cignmer.t.  I  h.ive  ererit  respect  for 
t'lc;  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  recog- 
rh'.f.  hov.-ever.  as  you  do.  that  alnio.'^.t  20  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  substantial  Im- 
provomculs  in  the  ori^ani/ation  of  the  Con- 
gress toy  the  LaFoUette-Moiironcy  Reorga- 
nization" Act  of  1016.  and  tlrut  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  ciu-  Kclion  r.nd  the  ucrld. 
Eccau.-ic  of  lhe?e  continuing  changes,  there 
is  obviously  a  need  for  the  (J'ongress  1o  be 
:ilen:  to  ways  to  sharpen  its  procedures  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  its  service  to  the 
country  as  it  strives  to  conduct  the  public's 
buMnc-r-.  eRiciently  and  eircclivcly. 

Certainly  tlie  legislative  solutions  drafted 
by  the  Congress  mtist  be  the  \ery  be.-t  eo- 
liu:ti>i3  possible  if  our  Nation  is  to  meet  the 
d'-alieugcs  of  tho  coming  decades.  As  a  peo- 
ple, we  can  settle  for  no  le.=;.'^  than  the  very 
best  EoUitions.  Further,  for  the  Congre-^s  to 
sticcccd  in  its  work,  there  must  be  a  high 
le\cl  of  public  respect  for  Congress  and  ?;ov- 
crnnient.  If  the  Congress  i.s  to  be  able  to 
pericrm  its  constitution  il  responsibilities  ef- 
fectively, it  must  have  the  cooperation,  tlie 
asslstaiicc,  and  indeed  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

To  undertake  this  task  of  historlcsl 
significance,  the  Conjrress  has  selected  to 
serve  on  this  joint  committee,  individtnls 
of  stature,  experience,  and  ability.  I  con- 
gratulate you  all  for  the  honor  and  rcsi)on- 
sibUity  which  have  been  given  ycu  .ind  wish 
you  wen.  -i-our  sviccvri:,  the  imacinatiou 
that  is  shown  by  this  ccmn:ittee  in  its  roc- 
ommend.itions,  will  in  a  major  w;\y  clctcrmine 
the  future  success  of  the  Congri^'s  as  an  in- 
sirvr!"!ent  of  government. 

I  have  no  illu.sions  about  my  apper.r.'.nce 
here  todry.  A.s  a  rei.'Uively  j-anior  Mrmbcr 
■  of  the  House,  having  had  but  brief  cvpe- 
rience  as  .i  studcnl  of  governmen:.  as  a 
conc;ressionjil  stall  uier.ibcr,  ord  more  r:- 
ccntiy  as  a  Member  cf  Congress.  I  .'ira  aware 
that  there  may  be  many  valid  arguments- 
unseen  by  me — r^ninrt  the  sugeestions  I  wU 
nnke.  My  remr.rks  include  some  specific 
suggestion's  ns  well  as  an  eypression  cf  fup- 
port  for  some  recommendations  whicii  I  r.in 
told  may  have  been  made  by  others. 

3MKMUERS  OF  CONCP.r.'^S 

1.  I  believe  that  the  policy  of  encouraging 
or  assisting  M^mr-ers  of  Congress  in  the 
announcement  of  Federal  grants,  contracts, 
or  projects  in  their  Slates  or  districts  should 
be  terminated.  If,  in  fact,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gross  hns  succcstfully  achieved  Federal  sup- 
j?ort  for  a  legitimate  problem  iu  his  St.-its 
fir  district,  this  fact  will  .surely  become 
known.  However,  to  encourage  or  ass'.ft 
Members  in  making  initial  aimouncements 
of  Federal  grants,  projects,  and  particularly 
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Federal  contracts,  leaves  at  least  a  shadow 
of  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  contract 
or  project  was  awarded  solely,  as  it  should 
have  been,  on  factors  such  as  cost,  pcrform- 
rmce,  and  nntional  Interest.  I  would  think 
that  n  procurement  officer  or  Corps  of 
Engineers'  oaicial,  for  e.xample,  who  based 
l:!S  decisions  on  need,  co.st,  iiorfijrmanco, 
wotdd  not  be  pleased  to  see  Members'  an- 
nour.cemcnts  of  there  contracts  or  projects 
leaving  the  impression  that  they  may  have 
.jtiflv.enccd  his  decision. 

2.  I  recommend  that  consideration  be 
given  to  relieving  Members  of  Congress  of 
recpunsibilities  Involving  ixj.'JtmaKterthips 
ar.d  rural  letter  carriers,  U.S.  Service  Acad- 
Eiviy  appointments,  and  private  immigration 
f.nd  claim  matters. 

3.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  possibility  of  a  4-year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  To  test  public  sentiment 
on  this  question,  I  included  a  qtiestion  in 
my  1005  qtiestionnaire  to  residents  of  the 
13th  District  of  Illinois.  The  response  was 
as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  the  proposed  change  in 
length  of  term  from  2  to  4  ye.u-s  for  Members 
of  the  U..S.  House  of  Representatives?  Yes. 
61.7  percent;  no,  34.4  percent;  no  answer,  3.9 
percent. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  complicated  question. 
I  will  not  discuss  it  in  detaU  other  than  to 
simply  ofler  a  possible  alternative  which 
may  not  have  been  suggested  thus  far.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  may  have  many  disadvantages. 
The  suggestion  is  that  Members  of  the  House 
be  phased  into  a  6-ycar  election  schedule,  as 
are  Members  of  the  Senate,  whereby  they 
wotiid,  on  a  staggered  basis,  run  for  a  4-yenr 
term,  then  a  2-ycar  term,  then  a  4-year  term, 
etc.  This  would  mean  that  during  every 
6-year  period,  each  Member  would  seek  re- 
election twice,  and  each  Memljcr  would,  over 
a  span  of  years,  rtui  in  botii  presidential  elec- 
tion years  and  in  nonpresidcntial  election 
years,  I  recognise  the  v,'ilue  of  the  2-ycar 
term  arid  tlie  desirability  of  keepijig  the 
House  responsive  to  tho  people  of  the  cctm- 
try.  However,  at  the  s  'me  time.  I  recognize 
the  desirability  of  reducing  th.at  portion  of 
a  Member's  time  which  is  devoted  to  re- 
election activities  so  that  Members  are  per- 
mitted to  spend  a  greater  portion  of  their 
time  on  the  important  matters  before  Con- 
gress. 

4.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  rdopt 
rules  prohibiting  congrcs-sionrU  trips  inside 
or  outside  the  continentr.l  limits  of  the 
United  States  by  "lameduck"  Members, 

5.  I  urge  that  the  Hou-^e  and  the  Senate 
establish  a  regular  4-  to  6-weck  recess  each 
EUmmer.  For  many  years  the  possibility  of 
a  summer  recess  for  the  Hor.s-.c  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  discussed.  With  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  problems  faci;ig 
the  Nation  in  recent  years,  it  has  become 
app-.rcnt  that  the  sessions  will  inevitablv  run 
well  into  the  fall,  just  as  they  have  in  1902 — 
to  October  13:  in  1963 — to  December  30:  and 
ill  1064 — to  October  3.  A  summer  recefs  of 
a  minimum  of  4  weeks,  scheduled  amnially, 
T^ould  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  Some  of  the  advan- 
tages v.-Quld  include:  An  opportimity — in- 
deed, almost  the  only  opportunity — for 
Members  who  are  parents  to  be  with  their 
children  at  a  time  when  the  children  are  not 
ia  school.  (F.-.mily  life  is  not,  I  would  hope, 
entirely  a  thing  of  the  p.jt  i :  hcalih  of  Mem- 
bers: and  needed  time  sciiediUcd  in  advance 
for  Members  to  visit  their  districts,  as  was 
envisioned  by  the  drafters  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

CONGRESSIONAL    STAFFING 

1.  Minority  staffing:  I  urge  consideration  of 
the  need  for  niinority  members  of  commit- 
tee,? tiT  have  adequate  staff  assistance.  As 
n  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Scl- 
fnce  and  Astronautics  I  have  joined  with 
other  members  of  the  committee  in  pointing 
out,  in  additional  views  appended  to  commit- 


tee reports  on  the  NASA  authorization  bills 
for  1963.  1964.  and  1965,  the  urgent  need  for 
sta.T  members  responsible  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  including  both 
professional  and  clerical  help.  We  have 
stressed  in  each  of  these  reports,  the  need  for 
£la'T  members  to  be  availal^le  to  minority 
mcnibcTS  cf  the  committee  if  the  Ho-ase  is 
to  be  benefited  by  well-balanced  rccearch, 
conclusions,  and  recommend.it  ions.  The 
present  staff  is  overburdened  to  the  extent 
tiiat  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  be  of  as.sist- 
:;ncc  to  minority  members.  It  is  my  recom- 
nicr.dalion  th.it  at  least  one  niinority  staff 
member  be  assigned  full  time  for  each  sub- 
committee. The  Congress,  the  committees 
o:  Congre- s,  and  the  majority  and  minority 
members  have  an  obligation  to  the  pvople  of 
this  country.  They  fail  in  that  obligation 
V.  Jicn,  because  of  inadequate  committee  staff, 
they  are  unable  to  prjperly  d;sclir:rge  tiieir 
duties,  I  believe  that  it  v;ould  be  best  if 
committee  .staff  members  were  allccatfd  in 
tiie  same  proportion  as  the  party  nicmber- 
ship  on  a  given  com:nittee.  I  •^^•lIl  say  also 
that  I  will  work  equaUy  hard  for  this  re- 
form at  that  point  when  my  party,  the  Re- 
publican Parly,  is  in  the  majority. 

2.  Committee  stiiffing:  In  the  additional 
views  on  the  NAS.A  authorization  bills  for 
1063.  1964,  and  1965.  minority  members  of 
the  committee  have  expresed  concern  over 
tlie  total  number  oi  st.iff  personnel  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  .Astronau- 
tics. In  our  opinion,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
12  professional  and  technical  staff  members 
to  adequately  handle  the  workload  associated 
with  the  co:Timittee's  broad  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  science.  Tliis  committee  has 
one  of  the  large-t  budgets  in  Government  to 
authorize  and  oversee,  and  one  of  the  smallest 
committee  staffs  in  Congress  to  assist  in  this 
process.  With  the  present  staff,  despite  their 
i.ndividual  com.petencc.  we  believe  the  com- 
mittee cannoffurA-  perform  its  responsibili- 
ties— to  review  the  National  Aeronntitics  and 
Space  Administration's  budget  and  to  assist 
in  evaluating,  on  a  continuing  basis,  these 
]5rcgrnms.  This  situation  constitutes  a  v,-eak- 
ness  in  the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
Here  is  an  inst.mce  where  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  because  of  inadeq-aate 
staff,  is  unr.ble  to  keep  watch  en  a  S5  billion 
exectitive  agency.  Anyone  who  h.."!S  served 
on  this  committee  and  participated  in  the 
markup  of  tlie  NASA  authorization  bill  knows 
that,  while  the  desire  is  there  and  the  in- 
tentions srood,  there  are  instances  v.'hen  m.">.ny 
members  must  inevitably  conchide  on  a  given 
item  that  they  just  don't  kno'A-  with  assur- 
ance whether  or  not  it  is  reasonable.  The 
Congress  shotild  not  continue  to  fail  to  ex- 
ercise its  constittitional  prerogatives  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  run  the  risk  of  wasting 
taxpayers'  dollars  by  failing  to  insist  that 
rufR?ient  staff  be  selected  to  ass-jre  reason- 
able rttpervi.-^ion  of  this  budget  and  cfHcient 
handling  of  the  many  other  responsibilities 
of  the  committee. 

3.  Becatise  of  my  desire  to  see  a  better 
public  underst.tnding  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
instituted  in  my  Washington  office  a  stmimer 
intern  program  for  college  students.  After 
2  years  of  encouraging  results  with  this  pro- 
pr;im.  I  recommend  that  cons. deration  be 
given  to  finding  ways  to  encotiragc  Members 
of  Congress  to  utilize  the  services  of  summer 
interns.  In  addition,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities increasingly  are  developing  programs 
whereby  sttidents  may  gain  credits  toward 
graduation  for  work  experience.  Possibly 
colleges  and  univ-ersities  would  be  encour- 
r.gcd  to  include  congressional  staff  experience 
In  their  work-study  programs  for  college 
credits.  If  such  a  program  were  encourarred 
by  the  Congress  to  permit  students  spending 
semesters  or  quarters  on  congressional  stafTs 
during  the  school  year.  There  is  no  qviestion 
In  my  mind  but  that  those  individuals  who 
pain  this  very  valttable  experience  take  with 
tlicm  In  their  succeeding  years,  regardless  of 


their  future  occupations,  a  better  awareness 
and  vmderstanding  and.  indeed,  respect  for 
the  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  contribution 
they  make  while  working.  Action  in  this 
area  could  be  a  most  constructive  and  imagi- 
native recommendation  of  this  committee. 

4.  The  Nation's  Capital  is  naturally  and 
properly  a  great,  attraction  for  visitors. 
Washington.  D.C.,  is  the  Capital  for  every 
citizen  of  this  country.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  their  government.  The  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government,  including  po- 
licemen, elevator  operators,  and  others,  are 
the  employees  of  these  citizens.  There  is  no 
e:':cuse  for  lack  of  courtesy  and  hcspitali-.y 
by  Federal  employees  to  individuals  visiting 
the  Nation's  Capital,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  surplus  cf  good  people  ?.va;i- 
able,  I  would  recomm-end  that  some  pro- 
ced-are  'oe  established  whereby  prompt  s-^is- 
pcnslon  or  dismissal  of  discourteous  Hill  em- 
ployees could  be  achieved.  Perhaps  a  review 
board  could  be  set  up  that  would  be  firm 
about  discipline  in  matters  of  discourtesy. 
The  people  of  this  country  should  be  a'ole 
to  enjoy  coming  to  their  Capital  and  should 
not  be  subjected  to  harassment.  Capitol 
Hill  should  set  the  tone. 

5.  I  urge  that  the  confusing  base  pr;y. 
gross  pay  "monkeyshines"'  be  terminated  in 
favor  of  a  gross  annual  pay  scale  for  staff 
members  which  is  easily  understood  by  all. 

6.  I  i.^vor  a  revision  of  the  congressicnal 
page  program  to  permit  college  students — 
freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors — 
to  serve  as  pages  in  addition  to  high  school 
sttidents. 

HOUSE    OF    KEPF.rSENT.^TIVES 

1.  I  urge  that  consideration  be  given  to 
restricting  the  activity  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  session  of  eacii  new  Congress  to  the 
swearing-in  ceremionies  and  that  this  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  2-day  recess,  so  that  Members  of 
both  parties  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  any  purposed  rule  changes,  possible 
challenges  to  the  seating  of  Members,  and 
other  matters  which  may  be  of  immediate 
importance.  Tiie  pace  is  rapid  during  the 
first  few  hours  of  the  Congress,  not  only  for 
new  Iilcmbcrs  wlio  mtist  find  it  bewildering, 
but  also  for  more  senior  Members  who  wish 
to  p.-irticipate  In  the  decisions  to  be  made 
w-liich  they  will  then  have  to  live  with  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  2  years. 

2.  I  recommend  a  study  to  improve  fne 
format  and  content  of  the  Congp.ession.«iL 
Record.  Possibly  rules  should  be  adopted  to 
rodttce  the  insertion  of  extraneous  material 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.  In  addition,  it 
might  be  valtiable  to  insert  in  the  Record 
clarifying  statements,  po.ssibly  in  bold  type, 
and  drafted  by  the  Parliamentarian  or  an 
appropriate  officer  of  the  Hottse,  to  indicate 
in  layman's  terms  what  is  taking  place.  Such 
revisions  might  substantially  improve  read- 
ership, as  well  as  speed  up  the  process  of 
scanning  the  Record.  At  the  minimum,  it 
would  seem  that  a  bold-type  statement  by 
tiie  Parliamentarian  to  immediately  precede 
votes  and  briefly  describe  what  was  being 
voted  on.  would  be  valuable.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Digest  sumimarlcs  do  tliis  to  some 
extent..  This  might  help  standardize  report- 
ing of  the  various  record  votes  which  take 
placo.  'whether  by  the  press  or  other  orga- 
nizations. Certainly  it  would  not  prevent 
any  individu.-tl  or  organization  from  using 
other  words  or  editorializing  further.  How- 
ever, ft  might  encourage  more  accurate  re- 
port i:ig  and  discussion  of  these  im.portant 
is=;urs.  If  there  were  an  official  description 
of  thejvote.  it  could  be  \ised  by  the  Mom^bcrs 
in  rebuttal  to  questions  stemming  from  dif- 
fering descriptions  cf  wh.it  a  vote  was,  such 
as  one  from  a  Cope  memo  of  April  19  de- 
scribing the  motion  to  recommit,  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
medicare  bill  e.s  a  vote  for  "wTccking  the 
bill."  Also,  I  believe  that  Members,  staffs, 
and    other    users   cf   the    Record    would    be 
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f.ivpcl  consider.iblc  time  if  the  pages  nf  tiie 
RrcoKo  were  perforiitecl  to  facilitate  tearing 
pages  oiii.  I  iinderstanci  that  this  can  be 
done  as  part  of  the  nornia!  prinving  process 
;t  no  extra  cost  once  the  eqxiipnient  S 
:iist:<lled. 

:<.  I  tirae  revision  of  procedures  and  rules 
t.i  i..ctUtate  the  ea^e  of  achieving  a  record 
Vwio  on  niiijor  bills.  Possibly  a  record  vote 
should  be  required  on  all  appropriation  bills 
J;i  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Kotu'^e  passed  by 
\o;ce  votes  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
Dcpnriment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fai^e  totaling  S7.9  billioii  and  for  independent 
Lirices  totaling  $14  1  billion.  Th.e  piiblic'.s 
iji.aness  shor.ld  be  conducied  in  public,  and 
crr'.iinly  the  people  rr:  this  coun.ry  have  the 
rjgh:  to  know  how  their  Repre-:entatives  are 
ripresentiiig  them.  Posibly.  part  of  this 
problem  tould  be  solved  by  reduci!ig  to  10  or 
so.  ihe  number  of  Member.^  now  required  to 
:-,.i;id  to  g.;n  a  record  \ote  on  a  given  bill. 
For  example.  I  can  recall  the  House  during 
the  88th  Congress  p..^ying  by  a  ^■oice  voie 
i:;e  resoltition  requiring  arbitration  in  the 
{■ettlement  of  the  railroad  labor  dispiue.  be- 
cause there  were  only  a  handful  of  Members 
on  their  leer  seeking  a  record  vote.  Thi;a 
WLis  an  important  piece  of  legiolation.  The 
public  should  have  been  pcrniiticd  to  know 
how  their  Representatives  voted.  In  addi- 
tion. I  urge  consideration  of  the  possibility 
cf  periniltmg  voics  on  titles  of  biUs.  such  as 
might  have  been  desirable  on  tlie  recently 
p.issed  medicare  bill  which  had  three  major 
bills  within  one.  Conceivably,  this  would 
enable  Members  to  record  their  positions 
with  greater  preci^.eness  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  hones'  misunderstanding  or  of 
irrespon.?ible  camp:<ign  attacks.  Th's  cotin-  ■ 
try  has  a  serious  problem  with  communica- 
tions. Anything  we  can  do  to  better  clarify 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  peo!)le  charged 
with  the  ref-ponsibility  of  continciing  E'jv- 
ernment  will.  I  believe,  raise  the  level  of  the 
di:  log  and  discussion  on  government. 

4.  I  urge  that  the  minority  party  be  gi'. en 
cqtial  time  to  debate  confei'ence  reports  as  a 
niatter  of  right,  rather  than  at  the  discretion 
of  the  majority.  This  h.-^s  been  abused  on 
occasion  by  the  majority.  poE.iibly  regardless 
of  which  party  was  in  the  majority.  The 
issues  being  resolved  by  these  conference 
reports  are  not  infrequeiitly  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  count;  y  Constructive  dis- 
cussion deiiiands  that  consideration  and  op- 
portunity for  debate  be  given  to  both  sides 
of  the  isstie.  This  sugge.-tion  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  is  con- 
tained in  my  bill.  House  Resolution  156— 
89'.h  Coneres.5.  Alzo.  in  view  of  the  impor- 
ti'.nce  of  the  reports  of  conference  com- 
mittees, it  would  seem  to  me  only  proper  to 
protect  the  rights  nf  the  minority  of  the 
conferees  and  permit  them  an  opportunity 
to  attach  dissenting  vievv-s  lo  the  conference 
reports. 

5.  I  urge  that  either  a  germaneness  rule 
be  adopted  in  the  Senate  or  th.\t  the  House 
rules  be  revised  to  prohibit  consideration  of 
m'='asures  cjntainiiig  noiTjermane  amend- 
ment-s  which  have  been  added  to  Hotise  bills 
in  conference  committees  The  roost  recent 
example  of  this,  I  can  recall,  involved  the  bill 
providing  stipplemental  agriculturol  appro- 
priations, to  which  the  Senate  added  an 
amendment  to  b;ir  the  ir-e  "f  funds  appro- 
prinled  to  the  Vetenai.s'  Admini.stvatiou  la 
close  or  reduce  services  of  rny  veterans'  hos- 
pit.al  or  facility.  Earlier  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced Hou.se  Resr.Iution  185  lo  correct  this 
situation  and  for  other  ptirpojes 

6.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
T'jn.Mder  some  plan  providing  lor  annua!  pub- 
lic discl'jPtire  of  the  financial  affairs  and 
business  connections  of  candidates  for  Con- 
rrcs.s.  Members  of  Ccngre.-.s.  and  str>fl  inein- 
b?rs    receiving    in    excess   of   possibly    $10,000 

'  .Manually,  and  the  possibility  of  an  Ethics  Re- 
view Committee  for  the  conduct  of  Members 
und    their   staffs,   or   a   Joint   Cr>mmittee   on 


Ethics,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Rcsolutior  260.  for  this 
purpose.  Public  confidence  ii  Congress  re- 
quires high  moral  ana  ethical  standariis  by 
elected  Repro.-enta lives.  Hou.se  Resolution 
773,  which  I  introduced  dunnj  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  which  would  ennble  the  House  Ad- 
miiiistration  Committee  to  imesligate  finan- 
cial, business,  and  campaign  fund  activities 
of  Members  and  their  employees,  might  be 
a  step  in  the  light  direction.  Also.  I  will  be 
interc-tcd  in  your  recommenc  ations  on  pos- 
siijlc  revision  of  the  P'ederal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act- 

7  I  believe  that  it  might  >e  atlvis  tble  lo 
install  additional  micrt)phonei  ;.t  ;'ppropririte 
1  V -at ions  on  tlie  floor  of  the  iouse,  posaibly 
iv.o  more  on  each  side  of  the  Chamber,  and 
urge  that  consideration  be  givm  to  installing 
one  additional  committee  tab  e  on  each  side. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  m.ike  the  floor 
a  inore  us.ble  work  area  for  Ihe  Memlicrs. 

8.  Also.  I  wish  lo  exprc  s  my  interest  in 
propo.-^als  to:  Relieve  Con|.tr(  es  of  some  of 
the  burden  of  legislating  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  abtilish  or  enforce  the  House  rtile 
concerning  "■qualifying  to  vote";  permit 
Members  to  c^sponr^or  Ijills,  i  .ither  than  in- 
troduce identical  bills  to  r  ;duce  printing 
costs:  p'?rmit  a  reasonable  (pi  ssibly  f25)  in- 
come tax  credit  f<ir  individ.ials  who  con- 
tribute lo  political  campaign!  ;  and  to  admit 
former  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  as 
Members  at  T..arge  of  the  Hous ;  of  Represent- 
atives and  of  the  Senate,  '  laihotit  voting 
privileges, 

CONC.KF,S310N,AL    COM.V  ITTET.S 

1,  As  a  member  of  the  Gov(  rnment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Gov  'rnment  Infor- 
mation. I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
problem  of  Government  sccre  ry.  I  tirge  that 
con.Tideration  be  %\\en  to  recommendations 
thi  t  lc'gi>iative  hearings,  an  J.  p.u'ticularly, 
appropriations  hearings,  be  held  in  open 
sesviois  except  when  exectitive  sessions  ai'c 
ncces.sary.  stich  as  when  nsiional  security 
IS  involved.  In  view  of  the  Public  Records 
bill  being  considered  by  the  Subcomm.i  ttee 
on  Governraent  Informal  ion,  which  will  re- 
quire, if  passed,  greater  inibl  c  disclosure  by 
the  executive  branch,  it  woif.d  seem  appro- 
priate that  the  Congress  at  the  same  lime 
establish  eniorcible  rules  tc  minimize  the 
ntimber  of  exectitive  sessions  of  cjininittecs 
and,  in  addition,  to  bring  ubc  ut  greater  ptib- 
iic  disclo.^ure  of  the  activities  of  the  Congress 
genera,  lly. 

2,  Possibly  one  way  to  e]  icourage  better 
committee  and  subcommii  ee  attendance 
would  be  to  make  available  to  the  public 
atteiidance  records  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
uress  in  committee  ses.^ions.l  At  the  mini- 
mum. I  tirge  that  the  names  0f  all  committee 
members  be  printed  in  every  committee  re- 
port that  comes  to  the  flooJ  in  connection 
with  a  pending  piece  of  legislation,  and  that 
the  report  sijeciJically  indir:aie  how  each 
Mcniljcr  voted  on  reporting  [the  bill.  Also. 
I  believe  the  compelling  argimients  against 
the  tr,e  of  ijroxies  in  voting  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representative^  are  applicable 
also,  to  committee  action 
hibitioii  on  the  use  of  proxi 
votes, 

3,  I  urge  that  considcrat: 
finding  ways  to  bring  about 
tion  of  the  talents  of  all  435 
Hou^e  of  Repre.sentatives,  Pi 
ership — in  a  party,  on  comn' 
co-nmittee — are  extremely  tjime-couiiuming 
The  results  of  these  leadersHip  activities  are 
of  gre.it  significance  to  the  Country.  A  rtile 
which  provided  that  a  Mefliber  could  not 
ser.-e  a.s  chairman  or  ranking;  member  on 
more  than  one  committee.  Jlriint  cfimmitlee. 
or  subcommittee  would  brini;  about  a  better 
distribution  in  workload  £|nd  conceivably 
would  result  in  more  constrtictive  and  better 
balanced  work  by  the  Conacss.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  sufficient  ntimber  of  able  men  In 
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Ihe    House    of    Representatives    that    could 
assume   responsibility    and    authority. 

4,  I  favor  exploration  of  home  method  of 
modifying  the  seniority  sy^.lem,  I  recognize 
that  this  is  more  a  matter  of  parly  ])refrr- 
eiice  and  tradition  than  of  the  rules  of  ihe 
Hou.~e.  However.  I  feel  that  the  commiUee 
%vould  be  providing  a  .service  if  it  would  look 
into  the  subject.  A  variety  of  approaches 
have  been  discussed.  One  proposal  involved 
rotating  annually  the  chairmanship  and 
ranking  member  position  between  the  two 
top  members  of  e.uh  party,  in  each  Congres.5. 
Thus,  the  senior  Member  on  each  side  would 
t'lll  the  top  position  (chairman  or  ranking 
member  I  during  the  lirst  session,  and  the 
second  senior  ntember  vv'otild  fill  the  top 
party  positicin  during  the  second  session,  a 
second  proposal  would  be  that  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  members  be  elected  by 
secret  ballot  in  p  rty  caucus  from  among 
the  top  three  Members  on  their  side  in 
seniority.  Admittedly,  iliis  ould  be  done 
without  action  by  yotir  committee.  How- 
ever, some  action  in  this  area  by  your  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  rules  lo  cncriurage  greater 
diversity  of  viewpoint  in  leadership  posi- 
tions would  result.  I  believe,  in  a  broader 
debate  and  discussion  of  the  many  possible 
solutions  lo  any  given  problem. 

5.  I  endorse  the  proposal  offered  some 
years  ago  by  Representatives  Roiiert  Griffin. 
of  Michigan,  and  Thom.\s  Ctuxis.  of  Mi.ssoun, 
both  members  of  this  committee,  to  the  cfTect 
that  when  both  the  executive  and  legLshitive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are  con- 
trolled by  the  same  political  party,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  in  the 
House  and  Senate  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minority  party.  Such  a  revision 
would  be  a  healthy  innovation  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  cotmtry  by  a:;suring  vigorou5 
probing,  chrdlonging  and  questioning  of  the 
conduct  of  Govemment,  To  avoid  politic.-^:! 
irrespon.sibility,  wliich  some  Members  fear, 
it  might  be  best  to  have  an  equal  number 
of  members  of  the  committee  from  encli 
party,  except  that  the  chairman  would  be 
of  the  minority  party,  thereby  giving  tltc 
ininorily  parly  a  one-vote  advantage. 

fi.  I  am  hopeful  that  your  comm.itlec  will 
make  recommendations  with  resr-ccl  lo  re- 
vising and  consolidating  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  stibcommittees.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  for  Houic 
and  Senate  cc  mmiltces  to  have  similar  jurl;- 
diction  and  titles  wiienever  possible.  For 
example,  unnecessary  confusion  freqtientlv 
results  froin  the  fact  that  the  House  Sp.Tce 
Committee  is  called  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  whereas,  in  the  Ser.- 
aio.  it  is  called  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  .Space  Science.'^,  Also.  I  see  merit  i" 
the  recommendations  for  greater  ute  of  joiat 
committees  as  a  times "iver  for  representa- 
tives of  the  exectitive  branch,  as  well  as  to 
improve  congresrsional  control  over  such 
anas  as  the  appropriatioi'>s  proce.s-s  as  in  the 
suggestion  for  a  Joint  Legislative  Budge' 
Committee, 

7,  Further.  I  urge  that  each  House  develop 
uniform  committee  rules  with  adequate 
means  to  insure  compliance.  SnggcEticr.s 
concerning  consolidation  of  committees  as 
well  as  questions  of  committee  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  have  been  raised 
in  recent  years  vitli  respect  to  various  con- 
c;res&innal  committees,  ond.  particularly  tiie 
Hour;e  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
For  some  time  this  committee  has  been  n 
subject  of  criticism.  Critics  h.wc  charged 
that  the  committee  is  uiiconstitutlon.il  iby 
investigating  ideas  and  beliefs,  instead  if 
aciK),  denies  witnesses  due  ])roce?.^,  and  h;^ 
not  served  a  legislative  purpose  commenfU- 
r.-Uc  with  its  cost.  Since  criticism  of  this 
committee  generally  takes  the  form  o. 
challenges  to  its  jurisdiction,  its  slattis  ns  a 
legislative  committee,  or  its  interpret'liors 
of  the  rights  of  witnesses,  tliese  charges 
shotild  be  met  head  on  by  the  Congress,    Cer- 
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talnly,  a  study  by  this  Joint  committee  to 
consider  these  and  other  charges  against  this 
or  other  legislative  conimillees  could  do  much 
to  clear  the  air. 

The  projjer  legislative  work  of  the  Congress 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  country  and 
shotild  proceed  in  an  atmosphere  coiiducive 
to  the  accomplishment  of  Congress  consti- 
tutional res]5onsibilities.  The  protection  of 
the  rights  of  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees  is  of  sufficient  importance  that 
charges  such  as  those  leveled  against  the 
Houre  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  recently  as  last  week  in  Chicago,  by  attor- 
neys as  well  as  in  the  press,  should  not  go 
unanswered.  If  charges  against  a  congres- 
sioivil  committee  are  valid,  the  Congress 
should  lake  steps  to  avoid  recurrence.  If 
invalid,  such  charges  should  be  exposed  as 
false  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  public 
confidence  in  the  Congress.  In  addition.  I 
hope  that  coiulderaticui  will  be  given  to  the 
proposals  of  Representative  Thomas  Curtis. 
of  Missouri,  which  are  embodied  in  bills  I 
have  sponsored  (H.R.  44:-2  and  H.R.  4270)  re- 
lating to  contemiit  citations  in  cr..':es  of  wit- 
nesses before  congressional  committees  and 
providing  declaratory  judgment  procedures 
in  cases  involving  refusal  of  witnesses  to 
testify  or  produce  papers  before  congres- 
sional committees. 

I  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rules 
and  House  Administration  Committees  In 
these  area.s.  However.  I  raise  the  question  as 
to  whctlter  it  might  be  valuable  for  each 
House  to  have  a  review  committee  to  con- 
sider such  charges  or  citations — a  committee 
composed  of  Members  not  sitting  on  the  par- 
ticular committee  which  may  be  the  subject 
of  an  attack  or  which  may  have  requested  is- 
suance of  a  contempt  citation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  X  specifically  am  not 
passing  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  House  Comtnittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  or  any  other  committee 
of  Congress,  past  or  present.  I  do  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  questions 
I  have  raised. 

CONCRE.SS     AND     t.'.S.     FORFIGN'     POLICY 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  mld-1800's  Alexis 
deTocqucville  said: 

"We  have  seen  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion entru.sts  the  permanent  direction  of  the 
e.xternal  interests  of  the  Nation  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate,  which  lends  in  some 
degree  to  detach  the  general  foreign  policy 
of  the  Union  from  the  direct  control  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  therefore  be  asserted  with 
truth  that  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  are 
conducted  by  the  democracy." 

This  quotation  and  events  of  recent  years 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  balance 
in  our  system  of  government  would  be  more 
perfect  if  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  par- 
ticularly the  House  of  Representatives,  had 
a  larger  legislative  role  In  the  area  of  foreign 
policy.  Areas  for  possible  contiideration  in 
this  connection  Include: 

1.  The  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  give  the  House  of  Representatives,  along 
^nth  the  Senate,  authority  to  ratify  treaties. 
Tliis  problem  was  brought  to  mind  with  the 
recent  consideration  of  the  International 
Coffee  Apreemcnt  which  came  abotit  as  a  re- 
suit  of  the  treaty  which  h.ad  never  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
yet  House  action  was  required  to  enact  the 
implementing  legislation  to  fulfill  U.S.  treaty 
C'^'liSations. 

2,  The  proposal  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
Congress  in  the  field  of  national  securitv  and 
foreign  policy  by  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent Joint  Committee  for  National  Security 
^■'ith  authority  to,  make  findings  and  recom- 
!^CKdntions  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees. 

Finally.  I  am  of.  the  opinion  that  It  might 
OS  appropriate  at  this  point  In  history  for  a 
s^tidy  of  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority granted  the  Congress  with  respect  to 


foreign  and  military  affairs.  For  example. 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "war"  was  reasonably 
well  understood.  The  U.S.  position,  with  re- 
spect to  World  Wars  I  and  II,  was  clear. 
However,  more  recently,  and  particularly  In 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  United  Slates  has  pursued  military 
actions  which,  by  any  reasonable  definition, 
constitute  warfare.  These  actions  were  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  withotit 
any  o/ricial  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

Our  Constitution  created  separate  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  attempted 
to  establish  checks  and  balances  between 
these  branches.  Undoubtedly,  the  Congress 
was  given  the  power  lo  declare  war  for  a 
reason.  Today  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  an  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 
This,  I  believe,  raises  a  number  of  'questions: 

Does  the  concept  of  declaring  cf  wax  need 
updating? 

What  was  the  original  constitutional  in- 
tent? 

Should  Congress  hold  additional  hearings 
on  such  matters,  or  merely  let  the  "teach- 
ins"  serve  as  a  platform  for  debate  on  foreign 
policy? 

If  hearings  should  be  held,  which  commit- 
tees should  be  inv(  Ived? 

What  is  Congress  proper  role  today  In 
these  areas  of  foreign  policy  and  uiideclared 
war,  in  view  of  the  advent  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry and  the  modern  technology  of  warfare 
and  the  need  for  centralized  control  and 
decisionmaking? 

Is  the  normal  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation process  sufBcient  and  or  is  it  being  uti- 
lized adequately,  to  fill  the  desirable  con- 
gressional role  in  this  area? 

Is  Congress  effectively  exercising  its  power 
of  appropriation  to  involve  sufficiently  the 
Representative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  basic  issues  underlying  our 
foreign  commitments — and  a  declaration  of 
war  is  only  one  point  on  the  spectrum  in 
this  regard? 

Is  the  congressional  check  on  Executive 
action  in  the  increasingly  Important  area 
of  intelligence,  counterinsurgency,  and  covert 
military  operations  adequate? 

With  the  improbability  of  wars  on  the  scale 
of  19th  and  early  20th  century  conflicts  and 
the  increasing  likelihood  of  so-called  cold 
war  wars,  and  the  resulting  tise  of  programs 
of  counterinsurgency,  do  we  iteed  to  define 
the  various  war  situations  that  we  are  likely 
to  face  and  evaluate  the  desirable  congres- 
sional role — which  might  vary  considerably — 
in  each? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  world  is  constantly  changing. 
Even  meanings  of  words  are  continuously 
changing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  I  have  raised.  Nor  do 
I  make  any  specific  observations  or  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  current  U,S,  for- 
eign policy.  Rather.  I  am  raising  these  ques- 
tions in  the  sincere  hope  that  your  com- 
mittee will  consider,  and  hopeftilly  shed  some 
light  on  this  question  of  Congress  and  Its 
role  In  the  foreign  and  military  aciivities 
of  the  Federal  Government — a  matter  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  great  significance  to  the 
Nation  and  our  system  cf  government. 

Mr.  Ch:\irman.  this  concludes  my  remarks. 
Let  mo  thank  you  and  the  niembers  of  this 
committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
make  tiiese  comments  concerning  the  Con- 
gress, an  arm  of  Government  for  which  I  have 
sucli  deep  respect. 

Certainly,  the  future  of  the  Congress  and 
to  a  major  extent  the  succers  of  oar  Govern- 
meiit  rest  in  your  hands  and  in  the  ability  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  to  come  to  grips 
aggrcsr-ivcly  and  creatively  v.ith  the  problems 
of  our  time:  The  people  cf  the  country  will 
be  grrtef\il  to  you  and  the  Congress  for 
making  th.is  effort  on  behalf  of  otir  system 
of  Government. 

Congress  must  be  able  to  do  more  than 
merely  nod  "yes"  or  "no"  to  prec-idential  pro- 


posals— whether  ottt  of  apelike  obedience  or 
uninformed  obstinacy.  For  our  system  to 
bring  forth  the  best  solutions  to  the  increas- 
ingly complex  national  and  International 
problems,  Members  of  Congress  must  have 
the  assistance  to  gather  and  the  time  to  study 
information  on  the  important  issues,  rela- 
tively free  of  nonlegislative  details,  as  well  n.s 
the  desire,  imagination,  and  courage  to  enact 
constructive  programs  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  pleased  to  discuss 
these  comments  further  if  members  of  the 
committee  have  qtiestionc. 


THE  UNTIDY  SOCIETY — COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  AT  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA UNIVERSITY  BY  ITS  PRESI- 
DENT, DR.  PAUL  MILLER 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I '  ask 
unanimofus  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing educators.  His  address  to  members 
of  the  graduating  class  at  West  Virginia 
University  this  last  Memorial  Day  con- 
tains a  message  for  all  of  us  who,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  belong  to  "The  Untidy 
Society." 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Miller  departed 
from  the  usual  fomi  of  commencement 
speeches,  to  spell  out  what  he  meant  by 
"The  Untidy  Society."  Unfortunately, 
I  could  not  be  present  for  this  commence- 
ment activity  at  my  alma  mater,  but 
William  D.  Evans,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times,  who  did  attend, 
said  there  was  a  capacity  audience.  Edi- 
tor Evans  described  the  audience  reaction 
in  this  way : 

Yet  from  the  very  beginning  his  (Mr.  Mill- 
er's] address  gripped  the  audience,  and  at 
its  close  there  was  a  spontaneous  ovation. 

I  believe  you  can  see  why  this  address 
would  grip  an  audience  and  why  West 
Virginia  University  is  so  fortunate  to 
have  such  an  outstanding  man  as  Dr. 
Miller  as  its  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  my  remarks  this  out- 
standing address  by  this  outstanding 
educator : 

Commencement    Address    at    West    Virgikia 
Ukiveksity     by     Paul     Ausborn     Milliir, 

PF.ESmENT 

My  remarks  as  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  graduates  are  captioned  "the 
Untidy  Society."  Tliey  help  me  join  an  illus- 
trious company  of  people  who  struggle  to 
capture  the  meaning  and  grandeur  of  Amer- 
ican life  at  this  moment  in  its  history.  The 
struggle  has  become  a  national  vogue.  Our 
President  sets  forth  a  vision  of  the  Great 
Society.  Professor  Galbraith  shared  with  us 
his  now  classic  "the  AfiHuent  Society." 
Economist  Robert  Thobald  speaks  gloomingly 
of  "the  Cybernated  Society."  Michael  Har- 
rington stirred  us  anew  to  rediscover  Amer- 
ican poverty  with  "the  Invisible  Society." 
Most  commencement  speeches  this  year  would 
collapse  without  reference  to  "the  Industrial 
Society,"  and  in  our  churches  we  are  some- 
times uneasily  alerted  to  the  possibility  of 
"the  Post -Christian  Society." 
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Within  this  compL'.ny  I  propose  to  talce  a 
place.  My  gift  is  "the  Untidy  Society."  Its 
only  claim  as  a  slogan  is  that  it  is  more  pre- 
cise. You  can  see  'the  Untidy  Society." 
You  can't  really  see  the  others.  You  have 
to  gi'.ess  at  their  meaning,  but  not  mine. 
To  repeat.  1  give  you  "the  Untidy  Society." 

It  is  a  society  with  a  penchant  lor  piling 
up  beer  cans  In  public  parks.  Its  streams 
?er\e  both  excretion  and  consiunption.  Its 
people  tolerate  the  intake  of  .strontium  90. 
acid  lumcs.  ar.d  sUiOke.  It.  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  the  gleaming  dead  bellies  of  fish  in  its 
rivers  and  lakes.  It  will  do  no  more  than 
prumblc  over  dirty  sidewalks.  It  kr.ov.-s  how 
to  chew  up  land  for  a  fast  buck  and  how  to 
spew  out  tracts  of  monotonous  hou.ses. 
dumps,  and  sllced-off  hill  tops.  As  I  say.  you 
can  see  "the  Untidy  Society."  Sometime.^:. 
too.  you  can  smell  it. 

You  can  fly  over  it  at  more  than  the  ypeed 
o:  sound,  yet  inch  your  way  for  hours  to 
pet  to  your  place  of  v.ork.  It  is  a  society  in 
which  \andals  will  knock  every  window  from 
your  house  within  a  week  after  you  vacate  it. 
It  has  ways  of  getting  people  to  buy  things 
they  dun"t  need,  and  the  items  are  carefully 
planned  to  wear  out.  It  needs  junkyards  in 
handy  places,  and  markets  to  promote  the 
widespread  sale  of  miitations.  Years  ago  it 
chopped  up  its  frontier  because  it  was  only 
passing  through.  Today  it  despoils  the 
cctintryside  and  turns  cities  into  urban  juti- 
gies  because  it  won't  take  the  time  to  love 
them.  As  you  can  see.  "the  Untidy  Society" 
isn't  very  ab.-5iract. 

Its  people  eat  and  drink  too  nuirh  and 
exercise  too  little.  Its  amphitheaters  outdo 
those  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  as  tens 
of  thousands  of  unSt  oldsters  sit  down  to 
watch  iiicreastngly  sou  youngsters  win  for 
them.  It  will  park  its  automobiles  in  flower 
beds  rather  than  walk  a  city  block.  To  give 
kicks  to  an  unloved  boy.  you  can  be  silently 
Stabbed — in  a  subway,  on  an  open  corner,  in 
the  heart  of  a  university  campus  "The  Un- 
tidy Society"  stages  great  spectacles  about 
the  corruption  in  public  and  private  life  yet 
produces  few  great  moral  advances.  It  can 
turn  dark-skiiined  people  awaj-  at  the  church 
door,  or  tise  a  courtroom  to  attacl:  civility 
among  men.  It  can  make  a  ghetto  out  of 
The  heart  of  the  city  and  then  desert  it  for 
suburbia.  And  if  you  are  its  first  inhabi- 
tants or  if  your  pigment  is  scarcely  average, 
it  can  take  you  a  hundred  years,  to" become  a 
citizen.  In  short,  "the  Untidy  Society  "  won't 
p.impcr  you. 

Thu.s.  I  give  you  my  not-so-verbal  crea- 
tion. It  is  no  sudden  wave  of  bitterness  or 
cvnicism  which  washes  over  me.  but  I  am 
indignant.  I  want  you  to  become  the  same 
way:  over  what  we  are  doing  to  a  beautiful 
country;  over  the  scars  oil  the  face  of  this 
precious  State.  And.  e.^^pecially.  I  don't  want 
the  untidy  society  to  turn  into  "the  Ujly 
Society." 

Now  to  the  question  about  why  such  un- 
tidyness  persists.  Fundamentally,  we  arc  a 
\ery  clean  people.  More  than  "others,  we 
cha.'itise  our  young  over  lapses  in  personal 
hygiene.  Though  with  an  eye  to  impres.sin<j 
t'-.o  family  next  door,  we  design  bathrooms 
cf  Babylonian  splendor.  A  giant  and  .still- 
grov.'ing  industry  traffics  in  mouthwashes. 
c('-od'':''ants.  and  bubble  bath<;  .As  indi- 
viduals  we  seem   truly  antiseptic. 

\Vc  ought  to  know  enough  to  be  tidy.  Our 
tocietv  abounds  in  knowledge — literally 
mountiins  of  it.  We  produce  knowledge  for 
the  second  and  third  time  because  we  don't 
kpow  that  it  wa.s  produced  the  first  time. 
V.'e  once  worried  about  remembering  facts, 
bu'  now  the  problem  is  to  remember  the 
p -iblications  in  which  they  are  fotind.  No, 
T'::ough  we  speak  of  knowledge  as  an  industry, 
not  kriowing  enough  isn't  at  the  bottom  of 
o  ir  problem. 

Since  the  take  af  the  box  office  may  im- 
p'e.ss  the  untidy  society,  perhaps  there  is 
j.'t  enough  money.  This  seems  doubtful, 
iifdced      A    national    project   of   less   than    a 


billion  dollars  get«  little  publicity.  Without 
blinking  we  can  build  a  road  tliat  ends  no- 
where. Important  as  they  arc,  we  are  rather 
relaxed  about  that  proposition  of  the  budget 
which  is  required  to  get  a  man  on  the  moon, 
or  to  build  dams  around  the  world.  The 
gross  national  product  scem.s  to  require  two 
houses  for  everyone.  We  will  go  on  the  cuff 
for  an  Adriatic  vacation,  foi 
plane  or  motorboat,  for  a 
junior  high,  a  sports  car  with 
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senior  high. 
answer. 

Perhap.s  the  problem  is  too  tig  for  us. 
population  coimt  is  ahead  of 
are  engulfed  by  tons  of  industrial  waste, 
sludge,  detergents,  and  tis-nie  paper.  Maybe 
it's  a  mrittcr  of  hard  choice:  if  you  want  good 
Jobs  and  iiigh  comfort,  it  niak-  be  asking  too 
much  to  live  m  a  garden.  'Jet.  because  we 
wanted  to  do  it.  we  translo;med  American 
agriculttire.  With  every  pai  sing  hour,  we 
add  new  miracles  to  the  trentmcnl  of  dis- 
ease W'e  m;ike  machines  which  do  arith- 
metic better  and  icmembcr  it  longer  than 
people.  No,  the  problem  of  \intidyness  isn't 
too  big:   it  is  just  too  unimpartant. 

Right  there  is  where  we  I  legin  to  get  to 
the  cause  of  the  untidy  si  iciety.  Hypno- 
tized by  rapid  change,  we  tend  to  get  bored 
with  one  thing  for  very  long.  Ours  is  there- 
fore a  time  of  halfway  prob  ems  and  half- 
way solutions.  Also,  we  lose  . merest  in  how 
the  system  works.  And  sine  it  works  well 
only  if  the  people  understanl  it.  we  collide 
with  one  obstacle  after  another.  Here,  I  be- 
lie\e.  we  may  apprehend  the  untidy  society. 

One  obstacle  comes  from  the  difference 
between  problems  and  soluti<  ns.  The  prob- 
lems are  general,  unspecialiiod.  linked  to- 
gether, interdependent.  Th^  soUitions  are 
specific,  unrelated,  and  detrvched.  For  ex- 
ample, 'he  problem  of  air  pollution  invoUcs 
simultaneously  California,  f^ew  York  City. 
and  Detroit;  clicmistry.  pro^t  taking,  and 
effective  lobbying;  traffic  jam*,  unused  tech- 
nology, ajjatiiy.  arrogance,  ^nd  pulmonary 
empliysema.  Tlie  solutions  ;iire  dispersed  in 
special  agencies  which  perioni-i  specific  tasks, 
that  is.  withotu  concern  ff.T  x^^lioleness.  This 
rift  in  the  nattire  of  jjro'olemfc  arid  solutions 
is  the  cause  of  civic  angui.'^l^  in  America. 

A  second  obstacle  involves!  oiir  versatility 
with  hardware  and  our  neglect  of  institu- 
tions. We  multiply  gadgets  a'aster  than  we 
can  use  them.  The  imbniaijce  has  catised 
us  many  problems,  but  we  h.ive  been  able  to 
buy  ourselves  out  of  them.  We  have  as- 
.sumed  that  anything  could  fce  bought,  btit 
this  a.^sumption  is  by  now  cle.iriy  wrong. 
Not  even  a  billifin  tlollars  i^ncl  more  in  a  na- 
tional poverty  pr(5gram  will  transform  poor 
commtniities  unless  jjoor  sc&ools  based  on 
pastoral  memories,  cotirts,  a  nil  police  officers 
based  on  frontier  standards,  and  cities  now 
strangulated  by  anticjue  juji-isdictions  are 
transformed  to  serve  moderft  needs  of  the 
urban,  corporate  community. 

A  third  obstacle  is  the  tratic  falling  star 
of  State  and  local  Kovernmeni.  Tnis  demise 
occurs  at  a  time  when  the  N<t ion's  proi;ress 
depends  upon  elaboratp  c  opSration  between 
them  and  the  Federal  Govjrnment.  Tax 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov^rni-nent  exceed 
the  need  for  them.  The  opposite  is  true 
of  State  and  municiijal  governments.  Today 
the  demand  for  State  and  mtiaicinal  services 
is  great  and  growing.  Ijtit  the  ittitude  toward 
new  la:;e.s  is  u.susally  cold.  Meanwhile  6 
billion  of  additional  revenues  more  than  the 
year  before  flow  into  the  Federal  Trea.'-ury 
without  eai marked  use.  Despite  nearly  a 
huiidred  major  State  universities,  and  many 
State  coileues  and  instittit«5.  Washington 
knov.-s  far  better  than  the  Sti  tes  how  to  use 
brains.  The  real  "brain-drai  i"  Is  not  from 
Europe  to  Atnerica  but  from  the  States  and 
cities  to  the  Federal  Government, 

The  fourth  obstacle  lies  with  our  prefer- 
ence for  listening  with  greater  attention  to 
the  claims  of  private  inter<>st$  than  to  those 
of  public  interests      None  of  us  would  deny 


the  importance  of  otitsi^oken  private  posi- 
tions  with  reference  to  the  country's  devel- 
opment. May  they  contintie.  "Yet,  from 
Hollywood  to  Madison  Avenue,  by  every  con- 
ceivable medium  of  influence,  the  individual 
is  asked  to  think,  to  buy.  and  to  act  in  some 
prescribed  way.  The  individual — except 
through  the  occasional  ballot  box — isn't  a'l- 
w.iys  aljle  to  talk  back,  to  do  a  bit  of  pre- 
scribing on  his  own.  It  grows  diflicull  to 
mount  a  genuine  i  ublic  otTeusive.  If  you 
don't  like  the  smell  of  your  nearby  river, 
what  do  yoti  do  about  it?  The  iuiswer  is  not 
tmcommonly  enveloped  in  mystery. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  "the  Untidy 
Society."  nor  to  any  other  kind  of  society, 
name  it  what  you  will.  But  my  remarks  this 
morning  were  selected  and  now  shared  wuh 
you  bocau.se  it  is  important  for  the  graduates 
of  196.5  to  sense  tiiat  just  now  our  coimtry 
13  turning  from  its  historic  interest  in  stand- 
ard of  living  to  one  of  manner  of  living.  The 
graduates  will  depart  at  a  time  when  a  new 
indignation  is  stirring  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  May  each  of  you  give 
them  the  leadership  of  reason  and  passionate 
concern.  Last  week  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty  was  held  for  the 
first  time.  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  new 
and  enlarged  efVorts  are  luiderway  with  the 
basic  rights  of  citizens,  with  poverty,  wilci- 
orness  areas,  and  urb.in  renewal,  Ma.y  you 
help  keep  them  from  bi-ing  mere  flirtations 
with  programs.  Due  to  the  vision  and  per- 
sistence of  our  State  leaders.  West  Virginia 
continues  to  brush  up  its  remarkable  beauty. 
West  Virginians  today  arc  more  committcti 
to  children — to  new  educational  opijortunity. 
"Headstarl."  and  mental  health  clinics.  And 
people  are  everywhere  listening  to  the  young 
adults  who  .sometimes  faultily  but  neverthe- 
less resolutely  expose  how  an  older  genera- 
tion failed  to  practice  what  it  preached.  The 
sit-ins,  freedom  marches,  teach-ins.  the 
Peace  Corps,  all  are  indicative  of  a  growing 
commitment    to   social    change. 

Yet.  "the  Untidy  Society  '  will  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  you  to  be  a  participant.  It  will 
try  to  make  you  a  spectator.  It  will  have  you 
parrot  scraps  of  information  without  any 
grand  design.  It  can  influe-.ice  even  whole 
universities.  How  else  may  one  explain 
magnificent  campuses  surrounded  by  extrem- 
ism, the  worst  slums  in  the  NiUion,  and 
haphaz-ardlv  planned  communities.  Peihtips 
you  may  better  appreciate  now  why  I  am 
so  determined  to  enlarge  the  public  obliga- 
tion of  this  university.  Whether  as  gradu- 
ates, faculties,  or  whole  universities,  we  m\y 
learn  from  W'hitehead  when  he  said;  "A 
merely  informed  man  is  the  most  useless  bore 
on  God's  earth." 

Sonieday  you  will  agree  that  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  your  diploma  reads  engi- 
neering, law.  English,  or  merUcal  technology. 
The  true  difTerence  will  deal  with  the  fl.i'.h  of 
understanding  you  may  have  in  the  future 
about  hoxv  unchained  to  history  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  ine\  itability  of  changes  has  be- 
come; and  the  dilference.  too.  of  whether 
you  will  meet  this  understanding,  ho|)efuny 
out,  of  some  residue  gained  at  W'est  Vireinl.i 
University,  with  a  personal  style  for  knowing 
what  makes  a  good  man  or  woman,  what  goes 
into  a  good  comiTiunity.  into  good  govern- 
ment, into  good  mtisic  and  art.  into  good 
human  relationships. 

I  hope  you  will  realize  tliat  slogans  about 
whole  societies  always  are  too  imprecise  and 
stereotyped.  And  so  it  is  with  "the  Untidy 
Society."  Instead  of  labels  for  the  entire 
society,  let  us  together  express  and  under- 
stand the  need  for  continual  social  renewal 
and  innovation,  for  public  awareness  of  com- 
munity, for  hope  and  enlightened  change, 
for  style  of  living. 

Listen  now  to  John  Gardner,  who  himself 
has  struggled  to  capture  the  meaning  of  oar 
society: 

"The  renewal  of  societies  can  go  forwai'd 
only  if  someone  cares.   •    •    »     Apathetic  men 
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accomplish  nothing  Men  who  believe  in 
nothing  change  nothing  for  the  better. 
They  renew  nothing  and  heal  no  oitc.  letist 
of  all  themselves.  ! 

We  pi'oceed  ndw  with  the  awiuding  of 
degrees.  May  it  I*  reniembered  as  an  act  in 
i/tir  lives  which  pnepared  us  fo--  choosing  the 
excellent  from  the  merely  unusual,  the 
( tornal    fiom    the   ii:ere!y    trridit  ional. 


OOODBV  TO  GUNS 

Mr.  BROCK,  Mr.  SpPttkor.  I  usk 
unnnimou.s  con.senL  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor  I  may 
extend  hi.s  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  tiie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  Ot  the  gentleman  from 
Tenne.s.see? 

There  wa.s  no  db.iection. 

Ml'.  SAYLOR.  Ml-.  Six  akt  ! .  in  an  nt- 
uiopt  to  stampede  Congii'ss  into  enact- 
ing tiyht  rcstiictions  on  the  salci  of  gun,s. 
.some  pro])oncnts  oGek  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  old-fa.shioncd  artillei'y 
warfare  in  the  age  of  nuclear  capabilhy. 
Tins  .sopln.stiy  per.sists  despite  the  hand- 
to-hand  fifUiting  ra'^inj?  in  Vietnam  and 
the  recent  expedience  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  only  the  accurate 
marksmani-hii)  of  our  fiyhting  men  pre- 
vented .snipers  and  gucrrilla.s  from  tak- 
ing a  far  ftrcater  toll  of  American  lives. 

Men  and  bojls  trained  in  the  use  of 
firearms  have  farmed  the  nucleus  of  this 
countiy's  defenders  from  the  days  of  our 
early  settlers.  Sharpsiiootiiif,'  pioneers 
picked  off  and  drove  off  enemies  in  the 
forest.s  a.s  civilization  moved  west,  and 
ambitious  Einoi^ean  powers  finally  sui- 
I'f  ndcred  their  designs  to  territory  in  this 
.'•prawlinR  land  when  it  became  evident 
that  no  aggressor  could  match  our  deter- 
mined and  talented  militia. 

Training  that  caino  from  shooting 
sq'dirrcls  and  bears  and  birds  made  the 
dilTci'cnce  wlicn  this  young  Nation's 
tiopcs  were  dimmed  as  the  British  moved 
toward  New  Orleanf;  as  1814  slipped  into 
history.  Andrew  Jackson  assembled  a 
strange  assortment  of  volunteers  of 
every  description,  but  among  them  were 
mountaineers  fi'om  Teitnessee  and  Ken- 
tucky who  knew  how  to  use  rifles.  When 
Bi'itain's  most  experienced  soldiers 
mai'ched  into  battle,  tho.se  mountain 
boys  cut  them  down  "like  wheat  before 
the  mower."  accordin«  to  historian 
Glenn  Tucker.  In  5  awful  minutes  795 
officers  and  men  \vere  struck  down  bv 
the  deadly  fire, 

In  World  War.s  I  and  II.  military  offi- 
cials I'e.sponsible  for  shapii^.g  volunteers 
into  capable  and  methodical  foot  soldiers 
found  vital  assistance  in  those  with  ex- 
perience iit  tho  use  of  guns.  By  now  big 
Kuns  and  boiiibcrs  were  taking  their 
Place  in  modeln  warfare,  but  in  no  way 
\vas  liie  role  of  the  iiifantryirian  dimin- 
ished. What  lies  ahead  for  the  world  is 
ail  uncei'tainty  of  a'vvesome  proportion, 
out  even  the  mo.st  tyrainiical  despots  in 
Mo.>co\v  and  Ppiping  may  recognize  that 
a  nuclear  attack  would  bi'ing  total  de- 
struction to  both  sides. 

This  morninp  I  testified  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  against  a  bill 
^^hich  I  con.sider  unnecessaiily  restric- 
J'^p  of  Run  sales.  I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  objectivity  has  been  driven  akilter 


by  the  unfortunate  and  unforgettable 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Too  many  persons  are  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  beloved  President  was 
killed  by  a  Commtmist  who  never  -should 
have  been  readmitted  to  this  country. 
Instead  of  i)lacing  the  whole  blame  for 
this  dastardly  crime  on  guns.  Congress 
could  do  well  to  ch,eck  on  whether  it  is 
still  possible  for  a  terrorist  of  the  type 
of  Oswald  to  enter  the  United  Slates  and 
be  free  to  roam  and  to  kill. 

Wiifi  permission  of  my  colleagues.  I 
.should  like  to  in.sert  in  tiie  Record  tiie 
follovvinij  editorial  from  the  Recoid-Oul- 
look  of  McDonald.  Pa.,  of  May  1.3,  1985: 

GOODr.Y  TO  CtTNS? 

Be(:iu.'--c  big  cities  like  New  York  c;innot 
'Ope  with  their  crime  problems  the  Johnson 
administration  is  bttsy  trying  to  remove  all 
t^uns  from  the  Great  Society. 

Tiiere  is  not  a  single  rea.son  why  a  drug 
.addict,  a  known  criminal,  or  a  young  pui^sk 
should  own  a  gun.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  farm  boy  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  pot- 
shoot  a  woodchuck  on  his  own  farm  without 
having  to  get  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Connecticut's  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has 
introduced  S.  1592  in  the  Senate  as  a  per- 
fect example  of  how  rural  America  under 
reapportionment  will  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
cities.  Under  S.  159*2,  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  power  to  impose  registration  of  all 
firearms.  The  history  of  registration  all  over 
the  world  has  been  coitfiscation  and  the  end 
of  recreational  shooting. 

The  big  cities  have  a  crime  problem  al- 
right. But  that  is  no  reason  to  penalise 
more  than  20  million  law-abiding  citizens 
who  hunt  and  shoot  for  fvui.  Hunters  pour 
$1  .3  billion  a  \ear  into  the  national  economy, 
much  of  it  in  rtiral  are:is. 

If  the  city  people  wotiUl  spend  more  time 
on  outdonr  recreation,  their  crime  rate  would 
drop.  J.  J.  Jones,  the  jailer  of  Knox  County. 
Tenn..  foimd  that  out  of  10.000  inmates  le.ss 
than  2  percent  had  owned  a  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing license.  Judge  William  G.  Long,  of  Seat- 
tle juvenile  court,  who  heard  45.000  case=; 
over  a  20-year  period,  says  that  not  one  of 
the  boys  or  girls  that  caine  before  him  had 
a  wholesome  outdoor  hobby. 

There  are  nearly  20.000  Federal.  State. 
county,  and  city  ftrcarms  laws  already  on 
the  books.  If  they  are  properly  enforced,  the 
Secretary  does  not  need  the  piwer  to  disarm 
sportsmen.  But  if  the  people  do  not  com- 
plain to  their  Senators  and  Representatives, 
their  right  to  own  and  u«e  hrearins  will  be 
taken  awav. 


LABOR  PRESS  RILES  BEN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AshbrgokI  may  extend 
Iris  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  is  one  of  the  very 
outstanding  newspapers  in  my  State  and 
while  this  city  is  in  the  district  of  my 
pood  friend  and  colleague.  Bill  Ayres. 
there  is  a  considerable  following  for  this 
paper  in  my  di.strict,  too.  The  editor  of 
the  Beacon-Journal  is  Ben  Maidenburg 
who  wrote  a  cogent  analysis  of  some  of 
the  slanted  labor  periodicals  which  extol 
the  virtues  of  socialism-liberalism  and 
attack  coitservatism-free  enterprise  w  ith 


the  persistent  staccato  of  an  airhammer. 
In  fact.  Ben  just  plain  got  riled  after 
reading  one  of  them  but  then  I  will  leave 
it  to  his  own  words.  Their  weekly  organs 
of  opinion  are  a  classic  example  of  the 
"big  lie"  technique. 

He  makes  a  veiT  telling  point.  Labor 
periodicals  because  of  their  bias  are  not 
in  the  same  class  as  the  free,  professional 
press.  Every  newspaper  editorializes  to 
some  extent  but  the  rcspoiisible  press 
distinguishes  between  fact  and  opinion. 
The  labor  press  tends  to  write  news 
columns  like  they  are  appealing  to  a 
sixth  grade  dropout  and  usually  offend 
the  sensibilities  of  most  intelligent  work- 
ing men.  The  AFL-CIO  News  and  Views 
which  is  published  weekly  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Its 
weekly  columns  smear  Senator  Lausche. 
Bill  Ayres.  demean  all  Republicans  and 
conservatives  and  present  a  viewpoint 
which  is  so  narrow  that  it  can  be  called 
little  more  than  yellow  sheet  journalism. 

Thanks.  Ben.  for  your  fine  article  in 
the  May  30,  1965.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
which  is  a  responsible  analysis  of  irre- 
sponsible news  reporting.  The  article 
i.5  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 

May  30.  1965) 

L.'cop.  Pp.iiss  Riles  Ben — With  Mtths 

AND  Fables 

( By  Ben  Maidenburg) 

Recently  on?  of  the  national  news  maga- 
zines devoted  some  comment  to  the  "grow- 
ing up"  of  the  labor  press — meaning  the 
periodicals  published  by  individual  vinions 
for  their  members. 

It  IS  true  that,  barring  a  few,  the  union 
publications  have  improved  beyond  words. 
techracally.  T>-pographi«Uly  they  are  far 
more  attractive.  They  publish'  medical 
ad\  ice  and  legal  advice  columns,  and  so  forth. 

But  aside  from  a  scant  few  they  still  in- 
dulge themselves  in  reporting  that  is  so  far 
out.  and  so  slanted  that  it  makes  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  the  stralghtest  building  in  the 
world. 

I  don't  expect  these  labor  newspapers  to 
cheer  the  boss  man.  After  all.  eliminate  the 
hostility  factor  and  there'd  be  a  frittering 
away  of  union  membership. 

Even  where  there  is  a  relatively  good  con- 
tract, when  there  can  be  a  fine  relationship 
between  the  union  and  management,  the 
labor  press  keeps  picking  at  the  boss.  The 
wise  vinion  leader  knows  the  score. 

All  this  being  a  fact  of  life.  I  still  don't 
dig  the  union  editors  printing  goop  that 
must  make  the  membership  rather  ill  in  the 
stomach. 

I  rather  think  that  99 ''i.,.,  percent  of  the 
union  members  are  quite  intelligent,  well 
read,  and  up  on  their  economics  today. 

And  constantly  peddling  them  pap  like 
"The  boss  is  always  wrong.  "  etc..  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  the  members  slowly  but 
surely  discounting  all  the  news  comment. 

I  get  a  lot  of  union  papers  and  read  them 
lather  carefully.  I  might  interpose  here  that 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  weekly,  edited 
by  George  Scriven.  is  one  of  the  better 
publications. 

The  other  day  there  came  to  me  a  copy  of 
the  Machinist  which  is  ptiblished  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  (lAMi . 

It  is  a  good  looking,  and  technically  well 
put  together  weekly.  But  the  content. 
There's  hardly  a  week  that  something  in  the 
Machinist  doesn't  cavise  me  to  hold  my  nose. 

For  example,  some  boasting  that  went  on 
in  a  recent  issue:  Under  the  heading  "Union 
at  Work"  is  the  story  of  some  goings-on  at 
Sellersvilie.    Pa.     I'll    quote    the    Machinist 
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word  for  word  raid  a^k  yea  whether  the  unir.n 
should  have  boasted  oi  this,  or  been 
a^hnnied: 

■'Union  auto  mechanics  at  Sellersville,  Pa., 
h.i\e  found  a  way  to  boost  the  union's  radio 
jn-cgiam  •\^■or;d  of  Labor.'  They  are  tuning 
c.:r  radios  to  WNPV,  the  nearby  Landsdale 
sr.itl.in  brondcr.stlng  the  hibor  program. 

■■John  Gallaglier,  president  of  lAM  Locige 
1''92.  reports  that  auto  mechanic.'!  have  b^en 
rs!-:ed  to  preset  tliat  station  on  all  car  radios 
they  iiistall  or  service.  The  lodge  has  r.lso 
enlisted  the  aid  of  area  radio  repairmen  and 
service  str^tion  operators. 

"TliC  idea  of  er.listing  the  caopcraiioa  of 
t;ie  auto  mechanics  to  build  the  listening 
a'-Aiicr.cp  for  the  I.'\?.I  brondca.^ts  oiiginatc-d 
viih  lAM  Vioe  Pre.'^.dent  P.  L.  (Royi  Siemil- 
kr,  of  Chicago.  He  is  asking  cooperation 
from  auto  mechanic's"  lodges  in  every  city 
where  the  "Voice  oi  Labor"  can  be  heard."" 

What  I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gallagher  is  this: 

Would  it  be  OK  with  him  if  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  got  the  repair 
lad?  to  fix  the  car  radios  so  that  the  listener 
".V'^uUI  have  to  search  for  the  "Voice  cf 
Labor".' 

Id  li.ke  to  ask:  Whr.t  consarned  biisines.s 
of  his  is  it  to  monkey  with  anyone's  car 
radio? 

la  this  same  i.;siie  of  the  Mac'nini&t 
there  is  a  wad  of  propaganda  iii  favor  cf  the 
repeal  of  section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  is  tlie  section  of  the  Federal  labor 
iatvs  v.-hic'n  permits  States  to  pass  lavv.s  bar- 
ring the  enforcetl  union  shop.  The  Ta:t- 
H.ir'.icy  Act  already  bars  tiie  closed  shop. 

The  closed  shop  forces  union  m.embership 
c:-.  the  employee  immediately  when  he  goe.s 
to  work.  The  union  shop  causes  the  w:.rker 
to  join  the  union  within,  say.  30  cr  60  or  90 
d^ys  after  taking  tlie  job. 

Section  14ibi  is  better  known  as  the  riglit- 
tv)-work  law.  This  title  is  pure  nonsense. 
For  14ib)  neither  gives  one  'i,he  right  to  work 
ncr  deprives  hina  o:  it. 

Tliey  tried  to  pas3  a  rieht-to-work  law  in 
Ohio  some  years  ago.  The  Beacon-Jovirnal 
opposed  the  law.  and  the  voters  bashed  the 
br.iins  out  of  the  effort. 

Rigl>t  now.  19  States  have  RTV/  laws. 
Iilott  of  the.=e  .States  are  in  the  Sof.thland. 
where  uniors.  historically,  have  never  been 
allowed  much  oxygen.  There  lias  been  m<^re 
hogwash  spilled  in  the  nanie  of  right  to 
v'ork  thaia  anything  in  the  rccei:!'.,  hi.vtory  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Machinist  prcclaims  that  RTW  laws 
h-'ld  back  union  orga'Mzing  and  bargaining. 

Certainly  the  RTW  laws  don"t  make  it 
easier  for  the  union.  But  look  at  it  another 
vay.  No  union  has  a  God-given  right  to 
existence,  any  more  than  a  manufacturer 
is  fully  protected  against  going  broke. 

If  the  majority  of  workers  want 'a  union, 
that  certainly  is  their  privilege.  But  if  an 
employee  doesn't  want  to  join.  he.  too,  has 
Eonic  rights.  W'orkers  in  a  RTW  State  still 
cr'n  hpve  a  luiion  if  they  want  it. 

B'lt  the  '"force"  being  removed,  it  mr-.V;cs 
the  job  of  organizing  more  difTicult  for  the 
union. 

So  in  a  nub  it  h  tip  to  the  union  to  sell  its 
•v'Tfts.  jtiEt  as  it  is  up  to  the  employer  to  sell 
his  tin  cans.         ^ 

The  lAM's  the  Machinist  publishes  some 
"myths"  about  RTW  and  also  some  "facts."" 
An   example: 

"'M\th:  RTW  laws  protect  civil  rights  and 
V.  den  the  job  opportunities  of  Negroes  and 
ether    minorities."" 

"Fact;  The  high-sounding  labor  law  pro- 
vides ro  civ.l  rights,  no  emplojmient  ngiits 
or  any  other  nglit.  In  all  50  States  the  bo.'^s 
docs  the  hiring.  Most  of  tiie  RT'A'  Jiiates 
are  In  the  S<juth.  Did  RTW  help?  Actu- 
ally, RTW  h"lps  block  union  contract',  whidi 
provide  job  security,  seniority,  anfl  otlier  pro- 
tection for  all  workers.  The  most  active  sup- 
porters  of   these    (RTW)    laws   are   the  mo.st 


violent  opponents  of  eqtial  r|:hts  and  cnu.'.l 
opportunity. 


Such  unabashed  drivel 
provides  no  civil  rights.     Bu 

Is  it  true  that  the  boss  doei 
In  s.i,nie  cases,  yes.    In  many  i 

Seme  industries  have  uni<  n  hiring  halls. 
Thtre  arc  other  devices  which  amount  to 
about  t'ne  same  thing.  In  th 
a  carpenter  or  bricklayer  yot; 
and  it  sends  out  tlic  men. 
about  t'ne  boss  hiring  nil  tie  employees  is 
rather  at  odds  with  all  tlie  fn  j'lS. 


Cf  course,  RTW 
1  i  there  it  ends. 
SI ,  all  the  hiring? 
cases,  no. 


Re.  if  you  want 

call  the  union 

>o  the  business 


Civil  rights?     What  a  laiisi  h. 


make  jobs  for 
then  how  come 
arc  constantly 


iniions. 
fcb. 


Mintis 


If    repeal    of    RTW    would 
rCfgi-oes  and  Oilu>r  minorities, 
so   many  Ncrro  Grpanirt.Ttion: 
picketing  building  sites? 

An.^wer.  Because    the    Neji-oes    have    not 
"oeen  able  to  get  into  so  many 
the  union  card,  there  is  no  j 

There  is  no  qtieation  but  t  lat  unions  pro- 
vide security  for  the  individ  lal.     But  secu- 
rity f  jr  tile  man  or  woman  is 
for  any  union's  existence. 

Now,  wlien  the  Internatiojnal  Assoeiation 
of  Machinists  argues  that  wth  RTW  elinii- 
nated  there  will  bo  more  jo'o ;  for  minorities, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  couple  of 
m..ny  membcrE  are  there  in  t^c  lAM  and  liow 
many  are  Negroes? 

And  I  point  the  finger  not 
but    ever    so    many    tinions- 
fight  off  apprenticeship  prog 
make   joljs   not   only   for   Ne^ues   but   whiles 
as  we'.l. 

Yoi!  d  be  surprised  how 
claim  the  right  to  provide  tt  e  workmen,  but 
who.  because  of  dilatory  app-enticcship  pro- 
gtams.  jui:t  do  not  do  it. 

And  why?     Simple.     It  bu  Ids  in  overtime. 

And  now  wo  come  to  tlie  c  large  that  mo.^t 


the  only  reason 


mly  at  the  I  AM, 
unions  which 
'ams  that  could 


man^t    unions 


active  enemies  of  the  repeal 
cnem.ies  of  civil  rights.     Mo 


n  RTW  are  also 
e  garbage. 


Some  employers  fall  into  t!  lat  category,  for 


ti 


s'are.     The    largest    majorit 
would    rather    work    witii 
sirong:    with  a  union  that 
vidtials  who  fire  up  wildcat 


of    employers 

union    that    is 

m  control  indi- 

strikes;  with  a 


in    the    10   RTW 

er,  the  national 

In    the    RTW 

( Interesting 

RTW    State, 

Nation    with 


a 
t  le 


tmion  that  can  act  accord  ng  to  law  and 
with  a  union  not  beset  with  internal  politi- 
cal problems  that  hinder  effc  rts  of  the  union 
officers   to  carry  out   t'neir  (  uties. 

In   the  same  isstio   the  M;  chinist   tries   to 
ciraw   wages   parallels   bctwci 
States,  and  tiie  others. 

In  1964,  says  the  lAM  p:idc 
average    income    was    i.2,550 
States,  the  average  was  $2,o|3, 
enough    was    that    Nevada, 
ranked    third    higlicM    in 
$.3,248.) 

The    Machinist    points    t|ie 
wage  finger  at  Mississippi. 
Carolina.  Alabam.-',  Georgia, 
Dakota  as  sorry  examples  of 

What    the   paper   ignores 
these  States  are  primarily 
that  it  would  take  an  carthjjuake  to  change 
them.. 

You  v.aiit  a  second  sample 

Take  the  May  1965.  is.sue 
It   discusses  the  taxidriver 
cngo  at  long  length  and  Ha 
ttnion  unmercifuU; 

But  the  Teamster  in  nn  rj-iht  mentions  that 
tlie  real  key  to  the  Chica'.^  i  affair  was  one 
Joey  Glimco,  cnetimie  he  id  cf  the  t;ixi 
union,  and  a  gentleman  wit  i  quite  a  record. 

hat,  not  having 

the    meinbers 

name  under   tlie 


Did  the  Teamster  expect 
mentioned    Brother    Glinici 
would   mentally  swc»p   tlic 
carpet? 

Another  sample:   In  the 
News  and  Views,  the  voice  df  the  Ohio  API. 
CIO.   the   editor   talks   of    tlie   proposed    f.iir 
housing  bill  before  the  Oliic 

Some  Republicans  on  tl  iC  .Senate  Rules 
Committee  ha\c  been  in  ^ivcr  of  a  lesser 
version  of  fair  housing  than 


News  and  Vlev.-s  says  the  new  Republican 
State  chairman.  John  .Andrews,  was  address- 
ing a  Negro  piilitical  orgriiiizntion  in  Colum- 
bus (quoting  News  and  Views)  "as  if  the 
audience  wasn't  aware  of  what  his  party 
was  up  to  a  few  yards  down  the  street  at 
the  State  House."'  This  made  reference  to 
the  opposition  within  the  .Senate  Rules 
Committee. 

In  other  words,  if  four  or  five  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  were  ag-ainst  scnie- 
ihing.  it  was  the  Repu'olican  Party  which 
was  against  it.  according  to  tills  union  news- 
paper. 

I  v.'ondcr  how  Ne-.vs  and  Views  would  react 
if  wc  paraphriised  the  article  and  said. 
"While  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  urging  the 
civil  rights  law  in  his  address,  he  wasn't 
aware  of  whpt  hi.^  Democratic  Party  was  up 
to  down  the  street."  Referring,  of  course,  to 
a  hardly  imaginary  £!tu:ition  where  a  group 
of  hard-iiiell  southern  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress were  opposing  the  civil  rights  law. 

In  other  words,  if  a  Republican  does  it, 
it  is  the  Republican  Party.  If  a  Democrat 
does  it.  It  is  only  the  one  Democrat. 

Well  lets  have  a  smite. 

At  a  party  at  her  home  the  dt.ughtcr  cf  a 
pillar  of  society  was  singing  the  plaintive 
"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginee."  An  elderly 
man.  one  of  the  guests,  bowed  his  he..d  and 
wept. 

The  liostess  was  quite  touched.  She  put 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  a.^ked,  gently, 
"Pardon   nie.  sir.  are  you  a  Vircinian?'' 

"No.  madam.,"'  he  replied.  "I'm  a  mu'^icinn." 


low-average- 
Vrkansas.  South 
Jtah.  and  South 
RTW  States, 
blithely  is  that 
igricultural   and 


:>f  "labor  news"? 
if  the  Teamster, 
election  in  Chi- 
an  opposition 


ctirrent   i5;Eue  of 


otliers  want. 


PHONY.    FILTHY    DFr.IONSTRATORS 
EELONO    IN    J.-ML 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniniou.^  consent  that  the  pciit Ionian 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AsacncoK  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thin  point  in  the  RECor.o 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicre  objcctio:i 
to  the  request  of  the  gen.lletnan  Irom 
Tenncs.sce? 

There  was  lio  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  privileged  to  .sit  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .special  s-jbccmniittce  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un- America  a  Ac- 
tivities Vshicli  conducted  h*ca rings  in 
Chicago.  As  usual  the  protesters  were 
present  and  pouied  out  their  venom 
ar-'ainst  HCUA.  In  one  sense,  it  was 
almost  amusin^T  to  ob.'-erve  the  picket 
lin.:s  since.  judRins  from  tlieir  statemenis 
and  jeers,  so  few  of  the  demonslratoi5 
appeared  tj  really  ha\c  any  knowledge 
of  the  issues  involved.  They  v.-ere  just 
acainst.  Men  like  Gil  Green,  once  head 
of  the  Contnunist  Party  in  Illinois,  and 
Frank  Wilkinson,  head  of  the  national 
anti-IICUA  group  were  there  fannins 
the  flames. 

One  of  Chicago's  news  reporters.  Jack 
Mabley.  observed  firsthar.d  th.e  machina- 
tions of  thesn  pickets  and  wrote  a  col- 
}uin  entitled  "'Phony,  Filthy  Demon- 
strators Bclon'r  in  Jail.""  Mr.  iMab- 
Icy  is  not  exactly  a  booster  of  HCUA,  but 
he  could  not  .st  .mach  the  beatniks.  I 
include  this  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  along  with  an  article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

I  From  the  Chicago's  American,  May  27,  19651 

Piio.vv.   ItiTHY   DEMO^;sTR.^^OKS   Eilloxg  :'^ 

Jail 

(By  Jack  Mabley) 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  judge  who 
hears   the  cases  of   the  beatnik  pickets  wlio 
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cpit  at  law  aijd  order  siop  babying  these 
bums  and  throw  them  in  jail. 

Chicago  is  inPeyted  with  a  gang  of  filthy, 
immature,  arrcj^ani,  troublemaking  profes- 
sional picket.-,  ii|ale  and  female,  who  are  do- 
ing grave  damUge    to  liberal  catiscs. 

Presently  tl^ejy  have  latched  onto  tlie 
demonstrations  ^gainst  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  I  (Committee.  If  they're  loose 
This  summer  '  [they'll  be  demonstrating 
against  segreg.TJtbd  housing  and  again.si  the 
Chicago  school  system. 

The  moat  immediate  benefit  to  the  com- 
mtniity  would  be  giving  tiicse  people  a  good 
scrubbing  at  the, county  jail. 

Maybe  pliysicJil  filth  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  abolishing  the  HUAC.  but  it  docs  al- 
fecf  public  'rblatiohs.  and  from  the 
way  these  pickets  liam  it  tip  for  the  TV 
cameras,  I  assulne  puolic  relation.^  is  part 
of  their  prograpi. 

This  is  not  iiijtended  to  condemn  ail  v.h.o 
.ire  arrested.  BtH  there  are  a  few  who  turn 
up  repeatedly  hi  court.  They  are  contemp- 
tuous of  law  aijid  order.  They  are  treated 
with  kid  glove.^  by  the  judges,  who  give 
them  a.,wri.st  lap  and  send  tliem  out  to  their 
next  cop  kickiiif^. 

There  are  proper  ways  to  petition  one's 
grievances  and  eiprc.-s  one's  dissent.  Placing 
oneself  above  th(i  law — saying  your  moral  law 
supersedes  the  ialws  cf  the  land— is  not  prop- 
er. It  sabotages^  law  and  order.  Those  in- 
dividuals who  repeatedly  practice  it  should 
'oe  severely  pennji/'ed. 

Tliis  has  nevct-  been  mere  ajiparent  than 
cii'ring  the  deiji6nstrations  at  the  hearings 
of  the  HUAC.     '  , 

There  was  onbjmnn  marching  in  the  pakci 
line  whom  \erv  |fcw  realized  was  present. 

He  is  Gil  Green,  a  C  .mmunist.  Careen  once 
was  head  of  lUej  parly  in  Illinois.  I  ha\e  a 
certain  admiratibn  for  Green,  as  much  as  I 
dis.'igrce  with  hife  poliiical  beliefs.  He  never 
has  wcaselcd.  jle  stands  up  for  what  he 
believes.  I 

He  had  more  ju.^tificaticin  fr.r  being  in  tlir 
picket  line  thaii  anyone  else.  Green  served 
5',  years  in  F^ederal  prison  because  of  his 
political  belief^. I  Tlic  Federal  action  was  in 
violent  conflict  jwith  my  conception  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  Naiion  was  founded. 

Along  with  the  bums  ahd  beatniks  in  the 
picketing  wereitiany  clergymen.  It's  hard  to 
tell  the  priests  ifrom  tlie  ministers  because 
the  mniisters  j>ut  on  their  clerical  collars 
for  these  dcinoiistralions. 

There  were,iinany  decent,  law-respecting 
students  from  ;  Chicago  colleges  and  from 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  There  were  teach- 
ers and  profesKiirs.  bu.-inessnun.  liousewives. 

Orderly  picketing  is  a  traditional  American 
T^'ay  of  dcmnnslirating  dissent.  .So  is  passing 
out  handbills.  |  Many  signed  petitions.  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Stainler  of  the  board  of  health 
demonstrated  respect  tor  due  process  by 
bringing  suit  hi  Fcder.il  court  seeking  to  stop 
the  hearings. 

But  the  decent  and  proper,  and  bathed. 
protesters  all  wfre  .-^nicared  by  the  contempti- 
ble action  of  the  beatniks  who  fancy  thcm- 
Eelvesso  richt  ;<nd  so  .iii.-i  that  ;hev  are  above 
the  law. 

They  arc  cheiap  exiiibitionists.  Knowingly 
or  nnknowinglj-.  they  are  doing  the  handi- 
work of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  which 
seeks  to  destroy  tlie  strength  of  America. 
This  strength  Is  built  on  proper  function  of 
the  law  and  of  jhe  courts. 

The.se  troublemakers  belong  in  Jail,  and 
it's  time  a  Chidago  judL;e  had  the  guts  to  put 
them  there.       ■ 

IProin   the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  28.   1963] 

Thirtv-ninf;  Arrestkci  .\r  Hovse  Hkap.inc;- 
Protestfr.s  Throw  Cops  to  Groi'nd  in 
Attack  ' 

(By  Thomas  Powers) 
Thirty-nina  Jiersons  were  arrested  by  citv 

P"hce    and    Ftidera!    marshals    ve.sterdav    In 


clashes  inside  and  outside  the  hearing  r^iom 
f>f  the  House  Committee  on  Un -.'American  Ac- 
tivities at  1212  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

Demonstrators  against  the  committee  were 
thwarted  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  a  police 
car  carting  five  of  their  fellows  off  to  jail,  and 
others  failed  in  an  attempt  io  break  througli 
P'llice  lines  into  the  hearing  room. 

SPLASHED  WITH   PAI.NT 

A  score  of  demonstrators  knocked  sawhorse 
barricades  aside,  knocked  police  to  the 
ground,  and  were  wrestled  down  themselves 
in  the  as.sault  on  the  front  entrance  of  the 
old  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Building  where 
the  committee  was  winding  up  3  days  ol  hea.r- 
mgs. 

A -plastic  bag  filled  with  red  paint  wa.? 
tojsed  into  the  air  and  landed  among  tlie 
pickeus.  .spattering  many  of  them,  as  well  as 
policemen  and  a  few  newspaper  r^orters 
and  cameramen. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  pickets  carried 
signs  supporting  the  committee  with  stich 
statements  as  '■Nothing  to  hide,  nothing  to 
fear"  and  "Better  brave  than  slave."' 

BEGIN   TO    SING 

Tiie  antlcomniittee  demonstrators  got  roll- 
ing when  four  women  spectators  in  the  liear- 
ing  room  stood  and  began  singing  while  the 
committee  was  trying  to  o_ue.stion  a  witness. 
Dcptuy  U.S.  marshals  dr.igged  them  to  the 
back  door  of  the  building  on  Stone  Street. 

Fifty  demonstrators  ran  to  the  interseciion 
of  Division  and  .Stone  Streets,  apparently  ex- 
pecting the  police  wagon  with  the  prisoners 
to  head  south  to  the  Chicago  Avenue  station. 
Instead,  the  police  went  north  on  a  circuitous 
route,  tliwarting  the  pickets,  who  apparently 
intended  to  stop  tiie  police  car  and  tlirow 
ttiemselves  under  the  vehicle. 

GO    THROUGH    UNDERPASS 

Meanwhile,  a  score  of  other  demonstrators. 
mostly  members  of  the  Congress  on  Racial 
Equality  and  the  Student  !son-Violcnt  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  who  had  'oeen  meeting 
on  the  lakeside  shore  of  Lake  Shore  drive, 
came  through  an  tindcrpass  to  the  ti'ont  ol 
the  building. 

As  the  red  p.iir.t  burst  a!r.'.)ng  the  demon- 
strators they  charged  the  police  lines.  Some 
policemen  were  bowled  over.  The  barricades 
were  knocked  down.  One  demonstrator  got 
as  far  as  the  entrance  when  a  policeman 
wrestled  him   to  the  ground. 

Eleven  of  those  arrested  were  taken  to  the 
L'S.  marshal's  oflice  in  the  Federal  building 
They  are; 

Jonathan  Birnbaum.  19.  of  1005  East  60th 
S'reet.  a  student;  Julanne  Tyler.  18,  of  1634 
East  53(i  Street,  who  also  was  arrested 
Wednesday,  Lenora  Davis.  16.  of  5718  Kim- 
bark  A\enue,  a  student:  Daniel  Stern.  31. 
of  5455  Blackstone  Avenue:  Garfield  Harris, 
21.  of  6141  Greenwood  Avenue,  a  student: 
Robert  Brown.  24.  of  1369  East  50th  Street, 
n  laborer:  Beth  Skinner,  16,  of  1355  East  55th 
Place,  a  student:  Binbara  Fischer.  14.  of  1316 
Madison  Park,  and  her  sister.  Katherine.  15. 
both  students:  Barbara  Miller.  17.  of  675  East 
Oakwood  Boulevard,  a  student:  and  Beth 
Jatfe.  20.  of  756  East  Oakwood  Boulevard. 

TAKEN    TO    lOCKUP 

Taken  to  the  women's  lockup  in  police 
headquarters  at  1121  Sotuh  State  Street 
were  Barbara  Swit/er,  20  of  2057  Sheffield 
Avenue:  Katherine  DeLacy,  22  of  6101  Ellis 
Avenue:  Shicla  Hite.  18.  of  1355  East  55th 
Place,  who  also  was  arrested  yesterday,  an 
unidentified  17-year-f>ld  girl  and  an  un- 
identified  16-year-old  girl. 

Taken  to  the  East  Chicago  .\veiuie  station 
lockup  were  Michael  N.  Anderson,  19.  of  501 
East  37th  Place:  Patrick  S.  Hunter.  19,  oi 
3124  Prairie  Avenue:  Stephen  D,  Stark- 
weather. 20  of  1531  "Wellington  .Avenue: 
Frank  M.  Martin.  29.  of  1369  East  50th 
Street:  Eric  D.  Joseph.  21.  of  5528  Greenwood 
.'V\enue:    John    P.   Slocum.    18.   of   5514   Uni- 


versity Avenue;  David  Vigoda,  18.  of  1005 
East  60th  Street;  Thomas  Gregier,  22,  of  114 
Crest  Street.  Bartlett:  Derik  S.  Faeger.  21.  of 
627  Rohdale  Circle,  Lombard:  John  Mont- 
onegro.  16,  of  5429  Winthrop  Avenue:  Joel 
D.  Silve.'-s,  60.  of  5605  Dre.xel  Boulevard: 
Robert  W.  Hickler.  20.  of  5514  University 
Avenue;  Sol  Golden.  23.  of  5429  Ridgewood 
Court:  Robert  S.  Scheir.  21.  of  5470  Cornell 
Avenue:  John  \V.  Dovard.  20.  of  1628  North 
Linder  A\cnue:  James  Morris  III.  18.  of  5137 
Ingleside  Avenue:  Robert  H.  Sherwood.  22.  of 
1531  Wellington  Avenue;  Earl  W.  Silbar.  23. 
of  5478' 2  Woodlav.'n  Avenue:  Terrence  Ford. 
20.  of  2216  Cleveland  Street:  Jay  P.  Green- 
berg.  23.  of  4933  Ellis  Avenue:  Lowen  Bel- 
man,  23,  of  1442  Sedgwick  Street:  Erick  T 
Chester,  22,  of  Royal  Oak.  Mich.;  and  Ken- 
neth L.  Burg.  23.  of  5537  Hyde  Park  Boule- 
vard. 

Federal  authorities  said  those  taken  to  the 
marshJd's  locktip  would  be  charged  with  in- 
terfering with  the  proceedings  of  a  govern- 
mental body,  a  felony.  Adults  taken  to  city 
lockups  were  to  be  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct 


MOUNTAIN  HOME 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  QuillenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  iiiclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sood  fortune  to  have  among  the  many 
a.ssets  in  my  district  the  second  largest 
Veterans"  Administration  center  in  the 
United  States— Mountain  Home. 

Sunday.  May  30.  1965.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
McNinch,  a  great  Amei  lean,  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  delivered  the  Memorial  Day 
address  to  a  vast  throng  of  Memorial 
Day  visitors  in  Memorial  Park  at  the 
center. 

Dr.  McNinch  served  the  Armed  Forces 
well  and  during  his  service  received 
many  awards,  including  the  Distin- 
suished  Senice  Medal.  Bronze  Star,  and 
Legion  of  Merit  with  oak  leaf  cluster. 
He  retired  from  the  Medical  Corps.  U.S. 
Army,  with  the  rank  of  major  general 
in  1962  to  become  director  of  research, 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  in 
June  1963  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

His  address  was  timely  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  interest  by  all  and  I 
would  like  to  share  his  stirring  message 
with  my  colleagues  and  all  those  who 
read  the  Congressiox.al  Record. 

Dr.  McNinch  was  introduced  by  Col. 
Lee  B.  Hair,  who  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  as  center  director.  I  feel  that  Moun- 
tain Home  is  one  of  the  best  operated 
VA  facilities  in  the  United  States  and 
Colonel  Harr.  his  staff,  and  all  of  the 
pei"sonnel  there  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  fine  work  they  are  doing. 

MrMOFiAL  Day  Spetch  at  the  MouNXAtN 
Home  VA  Center  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Mc- 
Ninch 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  an  honor  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  solemn  occasion — when 
all  the  Nation  joins  together  on  Memorial 
Day  to  lionor  our  heroic  dead. 

Today.  I  am  going  to  begin  my  talk  by 
reading    a    list    o:    names — .American    names 
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I'.'tiO  Keo'.-.vik.  Fort  Scott,  and  Salisbuiy — o.n.a 
fi-reign  names,  like  BcUeau  Wood,  Meuse- 
Argniiiie.  and  Mexico  Ciiy. 

Listen  to  this  list — 

Mu'oile  and  Sitka.  Barrancas  and  Balti- 
r.i  •.•.?.  New  Bern.  Woodlavvn.  and  Long  Island. 

C. linage.  Gulclea  Gi>. te.  Henri-Cl^.apclie. 

F. ore  lice,  Italy  an.d  Fiurence.  S.C. 

Se;.ufort.  Brittany.  Bellicoixrt,  Brest,  and 
E,.I!-5  Bluff. 

Seen  Pines.  Luxtmbourg,  Mitnila.  Kem- 
n.il.  Mon'.iaucon,  Montscc.   Movmd   City. 

La  tie  Rock,  Rock  Island.  Cold  K.abur.  and 
I-  ..!•■-  BUiS. 

VVlL.t,  is  this  li^l— \Mth  its  names,  some 
iuii-.h,  some  smooth  hko  pebbles  rol';i:g  on 
tiu'  bed  of  a  trotit  stream? 

And  why  om  I  reading  a  list  oi  plr.ca  names 
to  yoti — today — of  all  days — ca  Memorial 
D..;? 

Well,  let  nic  add  three  more  nanips  to  that 
1:gi  anci  you  will  see  wi-.y:  Arlington,  Gctiys- 
turg,  Flanders  Field. 

Yes,  my  Iriends,  these  are  the  names  of 
ita.iop.nl  cemeteries  here  in  A;nerica — and 
ciir  military  cemeteries  and  memorials  on 
foreign  soil."  As  the  late  President  Kennedy 
once  said.  "No  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  buried  its  soldiers  farther  from  its 
!:.Ttivo  soil  than  we  Americr.n.:- — or  bttried 
them  closer  to  the  towns  in  which  the;."  grew 

tip"' 

Srme  of  tltese  cemeteries  are  like  the 
Fl'.nders  Field  in  McCrac"s  poem:  "the  pop- 
pies blow,  neath  the  crosses  row  on  tow  •  •  ♦ 
Fcr  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  there  are  none 
i>nt  the  stark,  white  nttiteness  of  crosses. 
V.rcken  here  and  there  with  a  fallen  Star  of 
David." 

Other  ccme'eries  have  a  more  varied  pat- 
ieiii — there  are  the  crosses,  or  white  mariners 
hundreds  and  hundreds,  and  a  central  mon- 
ument, or  perh.aps  many  mcntimcp.ts.  nil  try- 
ing to  say  som.ething  montimental  and 
memorable  about  the  monumental  and 
memorable  deeds  of  those  who  rest  beneath 
that  sod,  those  who  made  that  most  monu- 
mental and  memorable  of  sacrifices. 

In  speaking  of  cemeteries.  I  am  rem.inded 
that  4  years  ago  today  I  had  th.e  honor  ti 
give  a  ilemcirial  Day  address  at  a  cemetery 
which  I  have  not  lisred,  St.  Mllnei  in  France. 
On  that  day,  the  thing  that  impres-ed  me 
most  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Frencii 
ci-i?ens  of-that  tiny  rtiral  ccmmtmity  joined 
with  ns  in  paying  honor  to  the  American 
clead  of  \Vorl«  War  I.  These  were  net  officials 
of  a  great  government,  btit  the  farmers, 
sm.all  shopcwners.  and  village  officials  who 
lived  in  and  near  St.  Mihiel,  wiiose  homes 
were  defended  lon^  ago  by  the  American 
heroes  bvj-icd  in  that  cemetery.  One  scn.=-ed 
that  they  still  remembered — and  app-.-eci- 
c.xid — that  America-had  come  to  the  dErer.:,e 
of  their  liberty. 

Today.  I  w.mt  to  talk  to  you  about  two 
other  mcnunicnts  to  their  sacrifice — the  si-^- 
rififant  moruments,  the  tmmarked  monu- 
ments, the  montmtents  that  we  really  cele- 
brate on  this  Memorial  Day. 

The  first  montimen:  to  the  nearly  1  million 
men  who  nivo  their  lives  in  the  8  wars — 
f  .-om  the  Revolution  to  the  Korean  conflict— 
in  which  our  Nation  has  been  en.^aged  is 
Xound  in  the  central:  simple  fact  that  there 
if.  a  United  States  cf  Anter^ct.  Perhaps  that 
Is  putting  it  a  little  ico  stfrngly,  perhaps  if 
cur  veterans  had  not  fought  and  died  for 
America  wc  might  still  exist  as  a  small,  weak 
c'tmtry.  hemmed  in  by  pov.erful  enemies. 
r.'U  f'e  Un'ted  St.ites  as  we  know  it  today— 
the  might-'est  nation  on  earth — that  tlnited 
States  would  not  e.xist. 

The  other  monumerit  is  as  old  as  the  break- 
up of  the  colonial  empire  of  .Spain,  as  new 
iis  tae  newest  country  in  Africa.  For  if 
Amierican  fighting  men  had  not  won  liberty 
lor  themselves  and  protected  it  for  others 
many  oL  the  new  nations,  many  of  the  old- 
.  est,  would  still  live  under  colonial  domina- 
tion.   Our  success  in  niaintaining  l.bcrty  here 


at  home,  our  ability  to  e.Ktend  and  protect  It 
abroad,  has  meant  that  the  wav^  of  liberty 
has  been  the  wave  of  the  future  fince  1776. 
The  miaterial  existence  of  thase  United 
States— the  spiritual  existence  of  the  ideas 
oi  freedom  and  liberty — tiiese  ai  e  the  two 
moiivimcnts  erected  over  the  grazes  of  our 
veter.ms — whether  they  lie  in  tt  eir  \illage 
churchyard,  in  one  of  the  manr  itational 
cemeteries,  or  in  an  unknown,  unmarked 
gra\e  in  one  of  a  thousand  battlefields. 

But  these  two  majestic  montil  ncnts  per- 
tain not  only  to  the  one  millioi;  American 
■war  dead,  they  pertain  not  only  l  o  the  mil- 
lions Who  felt  in  their  bodies  thi  cold  steel 
of  war,  they  also  pertain  with  (  qual  force 
to  22  million  living  veterans.  Por  all  vet- 
erans, living  and  dead,  share  tie  glory  of 
the  very  existence  of  otir  count:  y  and  the 
fact  that  liberty  and  freedom  rither  than 
philosophies  based  on  greed  and  hate,  are 
capable  of  moving  men  lo  grea  ;  deeds,  of 
filling  men  with  hope. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  Nation  takes  time  to 
saltite  the  men  and  women — iving  and 
dead — responsible  for  these  two  g  -eat  monu- 
ments. Fortunately,  the  great  j  aajority  of 
the  31',  million  who  fotight  ir  our  wars, 
the  vast" majority  are  alive  today.  Thus,  the 
Nation  is  in  a  fortunate  positicii  of  being 
able  to  show  its  gratitude,  in  a  cc  ncrete  way, 
to  living  American  veterans.  An(  ,  of  course, 
the  Nation  has  responded  generoti  5ly  through 
symbolic  occasions  such  as  thii  Memorial 
Day  and  through  providing  neec  ed  benefits 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  administra- 
tion and  variotis  State  and  local    srograms. 

Let  me  tell  you  abotit  som  i  of  these 
benefits. 

Now  I  am  a  physician,  and  alt  lough  I  am 
familiar  with  the  many  nonmed:  cal  benefits 
provided  to  veterans  by  a  grati  ful  nation, 
I  am  on  more  solid  ground  when  1  talk,  about 
medical  stibjects. 

During  the  past  week,  we  in  VA  central 
o.Tice  defended  our  fiscal  year  :  966  budget 
stibmission  in  the  Senate.  As  yi  tt  know,  we 
are  living  in  an  ago  of  great  medi  ;al  progress. 
This  progress  is  reHecied  in  that  budget.  It 
will  support  tiiese  ncv.-  medical  beitefits  for 
America's  veterans. 

Tlte  activation  of  three  new  i  lodern  hos- 
pitals: Washington,  D.C.,  Char  eston,  S.C. 
and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  care  of  veterans  in  the  first  2.000  VA- 
operated  nursing  care  beds. 

Eight  million  dollars  to  pay  for  care  of  vet- 
erans in  public  and  private  nui  sing  homes. 
Fotir   more   outpatient   activit.es   for  vet- 
erans with  nervotis  and  emotion  il  problems. 
Provision  of  free  drugs  to  veKrans  receiv- 
ing aid  and  attendance  ftmds. 

E.stabli^hment  of  m.ore  general  medical  and 
snraical  units   in  our  niental  hospitals. 

The  establishment  of  13  ce  iters  where 
he.irt  surgery  will  be  available  [or  veterans 
with  valvular  heart  disease.  Ai  a  result  of 
research  in  physiology,  surgery  the  chem- 
istrj-  of  plastic^;,  and  hemodyr  amies,  it  is 
possible  in  many  patients  to  replace  the 
wornout  htmaan  valve  with  a  ]  ilastic  valve 
which  works  efficiently  and  ac  ds  years  of 
ttseful.  happy  life. 

Establishment  of  special  unit;  in  26  hos- 
pirals  for  treatment  of  veterans  vlih  chronic 
lung  cliseascs. 

Action  to  establish  a  second  bl  nd  rehabili- 
tation center  in  San  Francisco. 

Opor:'.te  tlie  first  11  or  12  cent  !rs  of  a  final 
number  of  43,  where  patients  'kith  ciironic 
k'dney  disease  can  be  treated  v  ith  an  arti- 
ficial kidney. 

Thus,  I  can  report  to  yoti  that  our  Govern- 
ment not  only  recognizes  its  i  Esponsibility 
to  honor  its  heroic  dead,  but  al  ;o  recognizes 
its  obligation  to  bring  to  the  li^-ing  veteran 
the  benefits  of  the  miracles  of  nodern  medi- 
cine. We  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad  ninlstration, 
with  the  resources  made  availal  le  by  a  gen- 
erous  Congress,  shall   continue   to  dedicate 


ourr;elvos  to  participate  in  the  discovery  of 
those  miracles  and  to  incorporate  them  into 
the  medical  care  provided  to  the  American 
veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  program  of 
the  service  at  the  VA  Center,  Mountain 
Home,  held  at  3  p.m.  Sunday,  May  30, 
v.as  as  follov>s: 

Day — Veterans'    Admimi^tsatio.v 
MotiNTAiN   Home,  Johnson   City, 


Memorial 

Cr.NTER, 

Tenn. 
Sunday, 
set    a^jldc 


May  30,  is  Memorial  Day — a  day 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St..tes  for  commemoration  of  our  soldier  and 
sailor  dead. 

At  3  p.m.  that  day.  the  public  is  cordially 
invited  to  join  with  the  members,  p.iiicnts 
and  employees  of  the  Center  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  ctir  depaited  comrades. 

Dr.  Joseph' H.  McNinch,  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administjation.  will 
be  our  speaker  and  gticrt  of  honor. 

Congressman  James  H.  Qtm-i-KN  will  rep- 
resent the  ex-servicemen  and  their  families 
In  placing  the  wreath  on  the  replica  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

Tlie  colors  will  be  massed  by  the  service 
organizations;  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Sequo- 
yah Cotmcil  T^all  decorate  the  4.100  graves  of 
our  soldier  and  sailor  dead:  the  Johnson  City 
High  School  B.tnd  and  the  E.tst  Tennessee 
State  University  and  the  Johnson  City  Com- 
mttnity  Choirs  will  bring  the  message  of  mu- 
sic. 

On  Memori.-.l  Day  we  patise  to  .reflect  on 
the  memory  of  our  soldier  and  sailor  dead 
and  to  rekindle  in  otir  hearts  these  ideals 
they  so  gallantly  strove  to  attain.  Let  us 
not  fail  our  departed  comrades.  Tlie  obh- 
fation  is  ours  to  assure  that  the  hor.orcd 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Ltx  B.  Harr, 
C.  liter  Director. 

Program 

Massing  of  the  colors  by  color  guards  of 
service  organizations. 

"America,  the  Beautiful."  Johi->son  City 
Hich  School  Baiid,  directed  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Weddle. 

Invocation  1  Ch:  plain  Rofcoe  B.  GL^.rris. 

Variants  on  "A  Mighty  Fortress."  by  Darst; 
East  Tennessee  State  University  Choral 
Union  and  Johnson  City  Community  Choirs 
directed  by  Dr.  Virgil  C.  Self:  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Stout,  organist:  Miss  Joan  Marler.  pianist; 
Brass  Ensemble  from  ET.SU. 

Recognition  of  Gold  Star  Mothers,  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  and  introduction  of 
speaker,  Lee  B.  Harr,  center  director. 

Address:  Dr.  Joseph  H.  McNinch,  Chief 
Medical  Director.   Veterans'   Administration. 

'•The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd,"  by  Schubert. 
East  Tennessee  State  University  Choral 
Union  and  Johnson  City  Comnrunlty 
Choirs. 

Decoration  of  replica  of  the  Tomb  of 
Unknown  Soldier,  by  the  Hon.  Jam^s 
QriLLEN'.  Congressman,  First  District 
Tennessee. 

Salute  to  the  dead. 

"Taps." 

Benediction:  Chap'.ain  Harry  T.  Wright, 
with  choral  response. 

"Crossing  the  Bar,"  by  Barnby.  Ea'^t  Ten- 
nessee State  University  Clioral  Union  and 
Johnson  City  Community  Choirs, 
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Memorial  Day 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  devoted  to  those 
who  have  fallen  in  battle  but  it's  more— it's 
a  day  of  hope  rather  than  regret— a  d,iy  to 
look  forward  rather  than   backward. 

Memorial  Day  is  the  only  day  in  the  yc'r 
when  otir  entire  Nation  mourns  its  dead. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  dedication  .-nd 
of  ntemories. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress to  allow  all  of  us  to  search  our  he::rts 
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to  make  certain  that  wo  are  re. illy  keeping 
f.Jth  Willi  tbo.se  who  gave  life  it;  elf  that 
we  might  edjoy  the  freedom,  happiness,  and 
ail  the  spiritual  and  material  blessings  wc 
have  in   sudh  abtmdance. 

Memorial  Dly  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
sacred   of  oi(r  patriotic  holidays. 

Memorial  |Day  is  a  day  set  aside  each  year 
that  wo  mlf^lit  pau.<-e  and  again  pledge  in 
the  words  oif  Abiah.nn  Lincoln:  "That  this 
Nation,  undjcr  God,  shall  have  a  new  birtii 
of  freedom. 


1- 


WAR  VA  BOLIVIA 

I\Ir.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ab.k 
iinanimoti.'^  con.scnt  that  the  fecnllcnian 
from  New  York  !  Mr.  G.>:over  1  may  ex- 
tend his  iiemark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Air.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fort- 
night ago  1  proposed  to  the  llcu.sc  Uiat 
it  pas.s  a  resolution  urgin,?  the  creation 
of  a  joint  military  defen.se  command  lor 
the  dcfcn.se  of  thi.s  hemi.spheic  a.cainst 
the  expccllcd  scries  of  Communist  in- 
.spired.  supported,  and  activated  revolu- 
tions, insuirection.s,  and  or  inva.'^ion.'--. 

If  unilateral  action  to  implement  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Johnson-Mann 
doctrine  pi'  whatever  protectionist  pol- 
icy— i.s  objectionable  to  our  revolution- 
prone  and  'defenseless  ncichbors,  llien 
let  us  band  together. 

A.bove  all.  let  no  m.^.n  in  this  IIou.<:e — 
or  in  oar  coiintiy — clo.'-c  his  eyes  to  the 
obvious,  th.e  apparent,  the  real,  and 
present  danger  to  otir  Nation's  security, 
whicli  has  been  the  studied  objective  of 
the  Communists  for  over  a  decade — our 
so-called  soft  tmdcr  belly — Latin  and 
Scuth  A.merica. 

Tiie  alr.i'ining  and  danp,crou.=^  ttate  of 
affairs,  isjindicated  by  this  short  editorial 
by  Stanlqy  Ross,  publi.sher  of  the  Hunt- 
inslon,  N.Y.,  Times  on  May  22.  1965. 

Mr.  Ro.'^.s,  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
of  hemispheric  aflairs.  states: 
War  in  Bolivia 

It  sccm.g  incredible  the  U.S.  Government, 
v.ith  hundreds  of  C'L\  agents  in  every  nook 
and  crannk'  of  Latin  America,  has  not  yet 
tumbled  onto  the  fact  that  llie  current  rev- 
olution in  [Bolivia  is  Communist  China's  first 
attempt  to  l.ike  over  a  nation  in  this  hemi- 
spliere.      .  j  ■ 

We  say  incredi'ole,  because  the  U..S.  S'l^iite 
Department  has  been  periodically  advised 
for  the  past  15  years  by  experts  in  the  mat- 
ter, including  the  present  publisher  of  this 
newspaper^  that  Red  China  h.is  been  prcj^ar- 
ing  the  terrain  in  poverty-wracked  Bolivia. 
The  Earridntos  government  may  manage  io 
survive  th«'  present  crises,  despite  the  death 
and  rt:in  which  is  sprc.iding  like  a  stain  over 
the  face  of  lliat  unhappy  nation.  But  it  will 
have  been  dangcrotu-ly  weakened. 

We  haw  praised  President  Johnson's 
courageousp  actions  in  the  Dnminiran  crises. 
rmcl  we  know  he  is  prcp:-.red  to  do  anything 
ncccss'ry  ^o  save  this  hemi  phcre  from  in- 
ternatlouall  communism.  But  we  shudder  to 
suspect  the  reasons  he  is  kept  uninformed 
about  the  recurrent  crises  in  hemispheric  af- 
fairs until  (it  is  filmost  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  them. 

I  Stanlhy  Ross. 

Pitbli'hcr. 
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RACIAL  INEQUALITY  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT: THE  PATTERNS  OF  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  racial  dis- 
crimination as  practiced,  especially  by 
labor  unions,  a-rainst  Negro,  Puerto 
Rican.  and  other  Americans.  I  have  dis- 
cussed previously  in  Record  items — Con- 
CKESsiONAL  RECORD,  voluiiie  109,  part  2, 
jiages  1569-1572.  In  continuing  to  keep 
ilv  dialos  movinf:  on  this  subject.  Her- 
bert Hill,  the  labor  secretary  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  has  written  an  article 
v.  hich  was  printed  in  'The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
civA  Science" — Piiiladclphia,  volume  357. 
Janua'-y  1965,  pages  30-47 — entitled 
"Racial  Inequality  in  Employment:  The 
Pattei'iis  of  Discrimination"  which  is 
l^eriinent  now  as  many  jieople  around 
the  country  are  and  si;0uld  be  working 
on  this  problem.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  a  summary  of  that  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

SfMMARY  OF  "Racial  Infqt-ality  in  E:.:rLOY- 
mknt:  the  Pattern  oe  Discrimina'hon' 

(By  Herbert  Hill) 

IllT.  INnMI'LOYMEXT  CRISIS 

The  Negro  community  tod.iy  is  under- 
going a  serious  uncmplcyment  crisis.  In 
ir.ri'j.-trial  centers  tlircughotit  the  c.nintry 
more  than  50  percen'.  of  all  the  unskilled 
Xegro  workers  have  been  nnem.ployed  for 
substantial  periods  since  1958.  Moreover,  the 
Xegro  worker  can  loo'K  forward  only  to  the 
prospect  of  increasing  long  tenn  unemploy- 
ment. This  is  the  result  of  generations  of 
enft.rced  overconcentration  of  Negroes  in  the 
tnibkillcd  and  menial  job  classifications. 
Jobs  in  these  classifications  are  disajapcar- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  35.000  a  week  or  ne.irly 
2  million  a  year.  The  holders  cf  these  de  .d- 
end  jobs  are  a  disproportionate  number  of 
Negroes  and  her.ce  the  termination  of  such 
jobs  due  to  automation  and  technical  in- 
novation creates  a  correcponding  dispropor- 
tionate di.splacement  of  Negro  v.orkers. 

THE  NCCKO  IN  THE  SOtTH 

Even  though  an  increase  in  industrial  de- 
velopment has  been  tailing  place  in  the 
.Sotitli  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  there 
has  been  little  benefit  to  the  Negro  worker. 
The  exi  tcnce  of  a  rigid  and  systematic  pat- 
tern of  employment  discrimination  prohibits 
the  Negro  from  enjoying  the  f.'Uit-  of  the 
Sotuh's  rai)id  industrial  growtli.  In  many 
indu.^trics  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the 
I.il>c)r  force  has  actually  declined  in  tl'.e  past 
50  years.  In  1908  the  textile  industry  in 
South  Carolina  emp'oycd  9  percent  Ncgrccs. 
This  declined  to  4  7  percent  by  1960. 

In  other  major  indtistrics  such  as  auto- 
mobile manutucturing  pulp  and  paper  i'l- 
dusiries  the  tobacco  industry  and  the  rail- 
roads, the  gains  of  the  Negro  laborer  have 
been  extremely  limited.  The  major  con- 
tribiUing  factor  of  the  problem  for  Negro 
workers  ui  southern  industry  is  the  operation 
of  separate  racial  seniority  hues  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements  entered  into  by 
management  and  labor  unions.  Negroes 
arc  primarily  hired  lo  fill  such  job  classifica- 


tions as  "common  laborer"  or  "yardworker." 
These  are  the  segregated  all-Negro  labor 
departments  established  by  labor-manage- 
ment contracts.  The  unfortunate  result  of 
these  segregated  departments  is  that  Negroes 
are  denied  seniority,  promotion  rights,  and 
admissions  to  training  programs  in  the  de- 
sirable job  catagories.  Some  perpetrators 
of  this  segregated  system  are:  the  United 
Papermakers'  &  Paper  Workers  Union,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite, 
and  Pajjcr  Mill  Workers'  Union,  the  Tobacco 
W'orkcrs'  IiiternationiJ,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Hallway  Trainmen. 
All  of  thcfae  unions  are  affiliated  with  the 
AFL  CIO. 

state  employment  services 

Another  seriotis  obstacle  confronting  Negro 
workers  is  the  discriminatory  practices  of  the 
State  employment  services.  Often  job  orders 
are  racially  designated,  and  job  referrals  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  race.  Under  such  a 
s:'stcm  con.tractors  cannot  possibly  conform 
with  the  President's  Executive  order  banning 
employment  discrimination.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  itself  must  bear  much 
cf  tlic  responsibility  rs  it  provides  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  all  th.e  State  employment 
services. 

Even  in  the  North  the  operation  of  State 
employment  services  repre.'^ents  .a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  Negro  workers.  The  State  employ- 
ment services  receive  ftmds  and  awards  from 
the  Federal  Government  based  primarily  on 
the  r.umber  of  gross  placements  made  per 
ye:ir.  Thus  the  services  are  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  discriminatory  ai'.d  arbitrary  job  re- 
quirements in  referring  wor'Kcrs  for  'obs  and 
in  selecting  them  for  Job  training.  A  related 
problem  is  the  usual  tacit  assumption  made 
by  local  employment  service  per.'-onnel  that 
there  are  "white"  jobs  and  "colored"  jobs, 
and  the  rel'iictance  of  these  personnel  to  in- 
novate changes. 

In  addition  the  Federal  Government  fails 
to  alleviate  this  problem  under  the  Federal 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
Investigr  lions  by  the  N.'VACP  indicate  that 
most  programs  tinder  this  act  merely  serve  to 
perpetuate  the  traditional  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  menial  and  unskilled  jobs.  There 
is  overt  r^.cial  discrimination  in  many  train- 
ing programs  while  in  others  it  exists  under 
the  gtiise  of  selecting  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  the  statutory  requirement  that  there  shall 
be  "reasonable  expcctr.tlon  of  employment." 
The  net  eSTect  is  to  extend  and  deepen  th.e 
job  gap  between  the  white  and  Negro  workers. 

APPF.r.-CTICESHIP   AND   VOCATIONAL   TRAINING   AND 
THE  ROLE  or  LABOR  VNIONS 

F^T  many  occupations  the  only  way  that  a 
worker  can  be  rrcognized  as  qualified  is  to 
fucccsslully  complete  apprenticeship  train- 
ing progr.ims.  In  most  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs  the  role  of  the  labor  unions 
are  decisive  as  the  union  usually  decides  who 
is  admitted  into  training  programs  and  there- 
fore who  is  admitted  to  union  membership. 
Un.forttinately  most  un'ons  carefully  ex- 
clude Negroes  from  their  progr.-.ms.  In  fact 
thi's  traduion  of  race  discrimination  has  been 
deeply  institutionalized  :o  the  point  lh.it 
such  apprenticeship  arrangements  have  the 
:  p;5C;'r,;nce  of  a  mediev.-.l  g'uild.  Examples 
o:  cr.tit  tmions  ein;5k'-yin2  s-ach  practices  are: 
Plumbers  Union.  Sheetmetal  Workers  Union. 
Elrctrical  Workers'  Union,  and  the  Struc- 
tural Ircn  Worltcrs'  Union. 

OTHFR    r..\CI.\L    rP..\CTICFS    CF   ORCiNIZED    I_%EOR 

In  addition  to  outright  exclusion  of  Ne- 
groes from  membership,  separate  seniority 
lines  in  collective  bargaining  agreements,  and 
refusal  to  admit  qua: Hied  Negroes  into  ap- 
prenticeship training,  many  unions  engage 
in  discriminatory  practices  by  maintaining 
segregated  locals  within  their  jurisdictions. 
These    are    filled    with    nonwhites    and    are 
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kiv-wn  as  Jim  Crow  isuxiliaries.  Men^bers  of 
these  nuxiharies  are  denied  admission  into 
tlie  unions  skilled  craft  locals.  The  Inter- 
national Ladies  Oarnient  Workers'  Union  has 
bfen  accused  oi  siicli  practices  by  tiie  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Human  Righl.^. 
A;s>)  such  chargoo  have  been  leveled  against 
the  Brutherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  the  United  Broiherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters, and   the  Seafarers  International  Unlun 

THE     NFFD     FOR     .\     yi:DF.R.\L    F.MR     FMPl.O  Y  M  fc  .N  T 
PR»iCTtCt;S     LAW 

The  need  for  n  Federal  law  is  acute, 
Tii.ero  nin&t  be  a  new  approach  toward  th.e 
initiation  ot  atrirmaiue  action  based  upon 
the  oxerall  jjattcrii  oi  ciiiploynier! t  discrnii'.- 
tiation.  The  operation  of  State  and  munic- 
ipal commissions  hnve  proven  unequal  i) 
the  tusk.    SpecihcLillj-  the  ine:Tectiveaess  of 

tfiale  an.l  local  conini!s.=;ions  i.-s  dne  to  limited 
staff  and  funds,  politicol  difTicnlties,  and  the 
fi'Ct  that  they  operate  m.tiiily  as  ;i  coin- 
plaint -gathering  body. 

In  :idduioa  the  NAACP  hus  concluded  tha' 

recourse  to  the  nulii.Ual  AFL-CIO  and  it.s 

afTiliated  internationals  is  also  futile  as  they 
are  either  imwilling  or  unable  to  inn  de- 
cisively. 

The  soitition  sought  for  by  the  NAACP 
imolves  the  development  of  a  new  body  or' 
Jabor  law.  It  is  hoped  that  this  develop- 
ment foUoW'S  the  pcsition  taken  by  the 
NLRB  m  its  historic  U>(34  deci-sion  involving 
the  AFL.-CIO  Intcrnaiu.inal  Longshore!nan'< 
Association    in    B'-own.sviIle,    Te.<.      In    tha'.. 

decision  the  NLRB  ruled  that  racial  discrim- 
ination by  a  labor  union  is  an  unfair  labor 
practice  and  that  tmions  may  lose  their  cer- 
tltication  as  the  Cjllecti\e  bargaining  agcii" 
as  a  result  of  such  practice.  This  princi- 
ple, which  rules  that  racial  discriminati-m 
by  a  tuiion  in  it^  emplo;-ment  practices  is  ; 
violation  or  the  dtity  oi  fair  representation 
under  secticit  9(a)  of  the  NLRA.  wUl  ha\f 
far-reaching  consequences  ii  siistair.ed  by 
ti-.e  Federal  courts. 

This  new  standard  of  legal  re.'ipoa.^ibiUtv 
lor  trade  unions  to  represent  all  Vv'orkers 
fairly  has  importance  to  all  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Without  this  new  standard  the  civil 
rights  gains  of  the  past  20  years  are  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  growing 
crisis  of  tmemploymcnt  and  underemploy- 
ment of  Negroes.  This  will  have  far-reach-ing 
consequences  for  the  entire  country. 


A  BILL  TO  MODERNIZE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REVIEW  OVER  THE  BUDG- 
ETARY PROCESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conrsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  poitU  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  fjentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
junction with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  William  B.  Wid- 
N  \LL.  I  am  sponsoring  a  bill  to  achieve 
economy  in  Government  by  revitalizing 
the  congressional  function  of  reviewing 
and  overseeing  the  decisions  made,  and 
the  criteria  used,  by  the  executive 
branch  in  the  preparation  of  the  Federal 
budget.  This  bill  will  allow  congres- 
sional committees  to  acquire  a  greater 
amount  of  information  and  achieve  more 
coordination  in  reviewing  budget  re- 
que.sts  by  supplying  all  standing  commit- 
tees    with     General     Accounting     Of- 
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fiCC—GAO- -reports  relatinir  to  all  areas 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  also  by 
niakins:  available  to  thc.-o  congressional 
committees  the  coniinents  atid  requests 
made  by  the  Federal  ascacies  to  the 
Budset  Bureau.  It  will  allow  greater 
congressional  control  b\-  requiring  that 
the  Bud^et  Director  and  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector be  .aijpointed  V'.ith  the  advice  and 
consent  oi  tlie  Senate.  Continued  con- 
.f;i"es.^ional  awaieiie.^s  ol  l!ie  wvvk  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  jBudget  will 
be  achieved  by  the  provisiosi  which  re- 
Cjuires  submis.sion  ol  a  detnileicl  leport  by 
the    Btueau    to    t'le    Con", rf.->^.       P'inally. 

move  coordination  between  tUe  branches 
Of  Congres.s  will  be  secured  fcv  the  pi-o- 

posed  arnendment  to  the  act'vvhich  cre- 
ated the  Joint  Economic  Coiiimitlce  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  subcontmittce  on 
the  P"ederal  bud';ot  and  fical;  policy. 

All  of  the:'C  reforms 
long  overdue.    Cong 

lost  its  liistoiical  ftmction  c^f  iniliatin.g 
budgetary  policy.  It  is  noiv  in  grave 
dan.Lier  of  bein^;  stripped  of  Jts  supervi- 
sory or  watchdos  role,  the  Ic^.s  of  which 
v.ould  place  the  entire  buduitaiv  policy 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch  and 
ftirther  -scv-er  the  ability  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can people  to  determine  vvliej-c  and  how 
their  tax  money  will  be  spent. 

Today  Congres.5  has  unfortunately  all 
but  abrogated  its  role  of  ovopsecr.  The 
budget  is  currently  prescntedTto  the  Con- 
gress with  a  tacit  hands  oiE  connnand. 
In  the  interest  of  tlie  Aiarrijcan  people. 
Congrc-s  ought  to  be  able  Iq  review  the 
procedure  and  decisions  m$de  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budgci  and  tlie  admin- 
istration. Instead  it  is  now  Hampeied  in 
this  endeavor  by  lack  of  coojjeration  b(-- 
tween  the  authorizing  and  appi-opriating 
bodies.  Congressional  Appropriation 
Subcommittees,  ;n  general,  hear  only  the 
v.itne.s.sc.s  supplied  by  the  adrninistration 
after  the  deci.^ion  has  been  made, 
while  they  also  ought  to  hear  the  re- 
quests, objections  to  requestis.  and  rea- 
sons discussed  during  the  Budget 
Bureau's  deci'^iottinakinu  process. 

This  bill  is  a  realistic  approach  to 
restoring  to  the  Congress  its  constitu- 
tional position  of  safeguartjing  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  American  people 
and  returning-  economy  to  aovcrnment. 

In  this  context,  I  would  elso  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent booklet  written  by  Di-.  John  S. 
Saloma  entitled  "The  Responsible  Use 
of  Power:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Proce$s.  "  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  at  this 
point  the  "Recommendations  for 
Reforming  the  Congressional  Budgetary 
System,"  from  that  excellent  booklet  so 
as  to  further  elucidate  the  i^oints  that 
need  to  be  made  concerning  tiiis  matter: 

RfCOMMENDATIONS   for   RrFOP.MI^G   TtlE    CoN- 
GRESSIONAl,  BUOCF.TARY  S^SIKM 

The  conclusions  that  emeri^  from  this 
study  are  not  coinprehen.<=ivc  in  the  sense  of 
providing  answers  lor  all  the  i:-.jiies  r;iised  in 
the  course  of  the  paper.  They  :ifc  not  devel- 
oped as  full  legislative  propos^Js.  But  they 
are  advanced  as  .stiggc.=-tions,  for  con.'^idera- 
tion,  of  practicable  means  of  ttetter  equip- 
ping the  Congress  for  responsiljle  use  ot  its 
proper  powers  in  certain  important  areas  of 
budget  control  and  fiscal  policy  formulation. 


1.    CONGRESS    snot  I. D    E.STABLISH    A    JOINT    COM- 
MITTEE  ON    FISCAL   POLICY  ' 

Profiting  froin  the  experience  and  crit- 
icisms ol  the  Joiiit  Comnniiee  on  the  Legis- 
lative Budget  and  the  proposed  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (McCiellani.  the  new 
committee  should  meet  the  followiii!;  spec- 
ifications. It  sliould  Ije  streamlined  in  mem- 
bership  with  representatioii  jrom  the  tour 
liscal  coimnlttees.-  (Total  membership,  m. 
eluding  representatives  from  any  additional 
committees,  should  not  exceed  20.}  Mem- 
bers need  not  be  liie  nK^st  senior  members 
of  their  respective  committees  but  should 
be  EOlected  on  the  basis  of  experience  ."nd 
interest.  Tliey  should  be  men  who  are  "Uf- 
tened     to"    on    their    commiriccs- — mm    wlio 

have  already  mastered  the  art  of  congres- 
sional influence."'    The  strengths  and  vi'eak- 

nesses  of  another  major  congres.-ional  ex- 
periment—  the  J<iint  Economic  Cominittec — 
(■nil  be  traced  in  lary;e  part   to  this  factor. 

Xlie  Joint  Coinmittee  should  not  be '  re- 
quired to  submit  a  formal  legislative  budget 
for   congressional   enactment.     At   most  it 

should  develop  budgetary  guitlelines  tuassi.'-t 
the  hscal  ci>n'iiiiittees  (gindclines  that  prob- 
ably would  be  kept  conlidential  i  .  Primarily, 
it  should  provide  a  forum  for  contintUi'.g 
congressional  consideration  ot  the  budgei, 
changing  economic  and  political  assumptions 
on  which  the  btidget  is  ba.'^ed.  and  the  status 
of  anthorizaiions.  appropriations,  and  rev- 
enue measures.  Its  functions  should  be  ad- 
visory and  informational  and  should  prob- 
ably include  responsibility  for  several  of  the 
proposals  listed  below.  It  should  be  ade- 
quately staffed  to  carry  out  the  ftinrtions 
assigned  to  it.  The  temptation  must  be 
avoided  of  giving  the  committee  vmrealistlc 
objectives  that  invite  disappointment. 

Tire  utilities  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Fiscal  Policy — apart  from  .specific  functions 
it  migiit  handle — are  several.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  far  more  eaeciive  channel  for  cmn- 
munication  than  now'  exists  informally  Ijc- 
tween  the  Houses  and  the  fiscal  committees. 
This  is  not  an  insignificant  gain  if  one  con- 
siders how  infrequently  members  of  variou."; 
connnittees  testify  belore  other  committees 
on  questions  concerning  the  budget.  The 
committee    vv.>\ild   also   provide   a   means   for 


A  similar  but  less  flexible  instrument  v^ 
Arthur  Smithies'  proposal  for  a  Joint  Budget 
Policy  Committee.  The  leadership  of  braii 
political  parties  wotUci  be  "strongly  repre- 
.'icnted."  The  new  committee  also  retain? 
the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  1946  act 
but  at  a  later  stage  in  the  process,  and  the 
concept  ol  the  omnibits  apjiropriations  bill 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  192-97.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  recommended  a 
Joint  Budget  Policy  Conference  (witiioiil 
the  concurrent  resolution  provision)  v.liose 
major  functions  would  be  "study  of  ctirrcnt 
fiscal  policy  atid  consideration  of  the  long- 
run  effects  of  the  budget."  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Dcvelopnient,  "Control  of  Feder.il 
Government  Expcnditure.s:  A  Statement  on 
National  Policy"  (New  York:  CED.  1955  i  .  pp- 
15   16. 

-  Other  committees  that  might  be  Includoc! 
(perhaps  on  a  nonvoting  or  ex  officio  ba.'^'s) 
arc  Government  Operations.  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  Joint  Economic. 

See  Congressman  Mii.ikr'.s  description  of 
congressional  power.  Baker  ed..  op.  cit..  pP- 
104  106.  "'  •  •  the  Congressman  who  con- 
sults privately  with  siirewdncss.  who  has  just 
come  from  a  closed  meeting  with  somebody 
with  inform;tit>n  to  impart,  who  works 
quietly  underground,  will  wind  up  in  the 
donjon  with  tlie  prize.  He  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  exert  inlluence.  He  will  be  asked  for 
his  opinion.  In  a  profession  which  makes 
much  of  handing  otit  advice,  it  is  being  asked 
for  it  that  is  the  greatest  jewel." 
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Congress  tjo  express  iis  sentiments  on  broad 
fiscal  policy  where  it  now  speaks  wiih  .--everal 
voices  or  frequently  not  at  all.  Again  tlie 
Joint  EcoiSdmic  Committee  provides  an  tx- 
wnple.  Its  reports  and  str-.fT  studies  com- 
mand atttilition  within  the  executive  and 
the  academic  community  in  general,  while 
to  a  Icsfior  extent  edticating  the  member- 
ship of  Congress  to  broader  economic  issues. 
The  JEC  r  as  made  po.ssiblc  a  meaningful 
diakig  between  the  President  and  Congress 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
Fmally  a  joint  committee  would  provide 
tiie  best  bajsis  for  de.eloping  information  on 
the  budgeti'  for  u.se  hy  the  full  membership 
of  Congresi.  The  chances  of  its  siafT  being 
monopolizqd  by  ooe  or  two  ol  tiie  fisc.il  com- 
mittees is  les!5  than  wovild  be  the  case  with 

an  incre:is(i  of  regular  committee  £.t;tfr  or  a 
joint  appropriations  staff.  A  joint  commit- 
tee couki  give  Conyrcjs  a  continuing  pi.lvi.'-c 
of  the  bnddet  that  it  now  lacks. 

The  cxaijiple  of  the  JEC  may  inviie  the 
further  coi>ip;iris^)n  and  crilici.-jm.  that  £uch 
an  "advisolry"  coinmittee  has  little  if  any 
immediate  impact  on  the  legislative  process. 

The  committee  has  been  reUict.int  to  prc^s  its 
\iews  tm  edonomic  p(jncy  before  t:ie  legisla- 
tive comni.ii.teos  resfjon.'^ible  for  economic 
policy  deciaior..s.  The  McClelhm  committee, 
however,  would  be  enjoined  to  receive  in- 
formatio.'i,  Itrom  and  to  make  reports  and 
reconimci^ititiiions  to  the  legislative  coinmit- 
tees.  Similar  pixivisionf^  could  be  incorpo- 
rated under  a  Jo^nt  Contmittee  on  Fiscal 
Pulley.  ] 

A  Joint  domniittce  on  Fiscal  Policy  could 
be  estabiisliicd  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1(  as 
a  new  joints  committee,  perliaps  via  amend- 
nient  of  se'ckion  138  of  tlie  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization^ lAct  (the  McClellan  approach), 
|2i  by  e.xpnlidmg  the  membership  and  func- 
tions of  th-ci  Joint  Economics  Committee,'  or 
(3  I  in  twofdteps.  by  estabhshing  a  Joint  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  staff  and  then 
merglnt:  it^\iilh  tiie  Joint  CLimmit.oe  on  In- 
ternal Rcvtijitie  Taxation;. 

2.  CONGRESS  I  SHOULD  EXERT  MORE  tONTF.o:,  »,T 
TIIE  AVTtioni^ATIOrs'  ST.^CE  OFTiir  tfDGr-.vrY 
PROCESS 

Congress  must  give  more  consideration  to 
the  time  dijnaension  of  expenditure.  Instead 
of  viewing  the  budget  as  largely  inflexible 
due  to  prior  commitments.  Congress  should 
focus  its  ajtlenlion  on  the  new  authoriza- 
tions and  those  long-term  or  "open"  author- 
izations tliiat  n-.ay  be  .subject  to  revision. 
Tlie  trei^.d  toward  annual  and  multiyerir  au- 
thorization^ has  meant  greater  congressional 
control  in  iflie  latter  ca-oe  but  new  authcrn-a- 
tions  remain  a  problem  (especially  when  one 
recognizes  tihat  anntinl  authorization  may  be 
a  deliberate  effort  on  tlie  part  of  llie  legisla- 
tive committee  to  increase  appropriations).' 
Some  additiK'Ual  external  con.<:*raJnt  is  re- 
quired, j 

In  1956.  clongrcss  enacted  in'.o  law  a  re- 
quirement |hnt  cost  information  be  included 
in  all  agency  reports  to  congressional  com- 
mittees on  jpropcsed  legislation.  In  theory, 
ns  oiie  congjressional  study  states,  "each  re- 
port on  a  ponding  or  proposed  bill  contains 
the  probabib  cost  or  savings  attributable  to 
the  legislative  proposal  over  each  year  of  the 
first  5  yearfe  of  operation."  Also  included 
are  the  estimated  maximum  additional  man- 
years   of  employment    and   expenditures    for 


'An  after  ihiive  suggested  ov  the  C  £D.  op. 
cit  .  p.  16.       I 

■■Hiis  was  [probably  the  inteivt  of  anitual 
auth(5ri2ati<pili  for  the  NASA  budget.  Fryc 
and  S.'.lom.V.  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-21.  See  also 
Green  5nd  Rosenthai.  op.  Cit..  ch.  v.  "Au- 
i;'.or:i:ing  Techniques  and  Dccision-Makmg." 
P-"^P  FP-  170-171.  The  extension  of  annual 
f.uthorizatiOJi  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  ctir- 
rcnt session  is  the  most  recent  example. 


personal  services.'^  In  fact,  this  provision  has 
not  been  adequate.  Cost  infc^rmation  sub- 
mitted by  the  agencies  has  beert  uneven  and 
congres-sional  committee  staflf  have  often 
been  unable  to  give  the  diua  a  searching  re- 
view. When  one  adds  to  this  the  tendency 
of  agencies  and  sympathetic  commitiees  to 
underestimate  costs  in  the  budget  game — a 
common  strategy — this  approach  to  the  con- 
trol of  authorizations  appears  to  have  limited 
etfectivenes.s. 

Accordingly  several  Membeis  <■!  Congress 
have  introduced  resolutions  that  would  rc- 
quiio  every  rej^jri  from  a  comniittee  lotlier 
ti:an  AiJproiJiiaticus)  to  include  estimated 
ajjpropriatJon  or  fund  requirements  for  new 
programs  for  each  of  the  firiu  5  fi.scal  years 
tiiey  are  to  be  in  effect.  A  comparison  of 
committee  estimates  with  corresponding 
rccommend.ttions  from  the  executive  branch 
vonUi  also  be  required."  Another  resolutif-n 
would  require  Ihe  inclusi'jn  of  similar  co.'^t 
e:-lim;.tcs  in  the  oxc"utivc  budget  as  sub- 
mitted.- 

Conjrress  shotild  act  to  insure  it  has  as 
adequate  cost  data  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 

Iiectcd  on  requests  for  new  program  auihor- 
ii^ations.  Its  Icgihlavive  committfes  should 
be  adequately  staffed  to  collect  and  evaluate 
such  data  from  the  agencies.  Staff  personnel 
from  a  Joint  Committee  on  Fiscal  Policy  or 
tiie  GAO  could  be  made  avaih.ble  on  request 
to  the  committees  to  assibt  thein  in  setting 
up  procedures  for  c<ist  .analysis  and  projec- 
tion. To  insure  compliance,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee could  lec!itin~.ately  reiu^e  to  consider 
pr  grant  rules  lor  bills  that  were  net  ac- 
compLinicd  by  full  cost  information. 

This  reform  would  pernat  more  intclligeiit 
coni;rc.s.sional  acvion  at  one  cf  the  critical 
i:.oints  of  control  in  the  congressional  budget 
})rocess. 

?.  THE  APrRCTRrvTIONS  COMMITTEES  ."vHCULD 
IKOVIDi:  FOr.  A  MORE  lNTECr..\Ti:D  REVIEW  OI 
llil.  EL-DCI_T 

Iteform  at  the  authoriz.aiion  le\el  is  iir,; 
enough.  The  aggregate  of  individually 
meritorious  programs  is  stil!  bound  to  add 
i;p  to  too  much.  Further  screening  is  pro- 
vided by  the  individual  subcommittees  of 
a;)propriaiions  but  the  lull  committee  exerts 
ininimal  control.-  The  leg:slati^e  budget 
and  omnibus  appropriations  bill  both  surr- 
gest  techniques  that  couid  be  adopted  on  a 
rcgul.ir  basis  at  the  full  committee  level. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  vith  the  consultation 
of  the  Joint  Conimittce  on  Fiscal  Policy. 
should  define  :\  set  of  flexib'.e  budgetary 
guidelines,  a  modest  effort  toward  a  legisla- 
tive budjjet.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees should  each  set  up  a  coordinating  sub- 
committee, composed  of  the  cliairmen  of  the 
various  s'abcommittees.  which  would  recom- 
mend appropriations  ceilings  to  the  subcom- 
mittee.'s.  In  the  experience  with  the  consol- 
idated i.ppropriirions  bill,  this  "steering 
comntittcc"  did  not  liave  the  pcv,er  to  amend 
suhcom.mittee  bills  but  it  coi.Ud  refer  them 
back  to  the  subcomm.ittee  with  reccm.- 
mondn.tions.  The  executive  btidget  procers 
ftmctions  with  a  similar  set  of  preliminary 
estimates,  and  if  the  appropriations  target 
P.gtjro?  are  treated  as  flexible  and  kept  con- 
fidpntial  within  the  .steering  committee  tl;e 


'  Firiancial  Management  in  the  Federal 
Government."  op.  cit.,  p.  137.  Previously 
tiie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  compiled  such 
information  informally. 

•  H.  Res.  185.  88th  Cong.  1st  sess.  (Judge 
Howard  Smith  i. 

'  H.J.  Res.  294.  8Sth  Cor.g  .  l.-t  sess.  (Judge 
Howard  Smith*  .  Au'-rlier  tcclmiqtte  for  re- 
lating individual  btidget  decisions  to  th.e 
overall  state  of  Federal  finaiices  is  sttggested 
by   Weidenbaum.    op    cit.,   pp.    72-77. 

'•  Fenno,  op.  cit  ,  p.  315. 


procc:-';  should  be  feasible.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  experimented  with 
procedvires  like  this  before.  Tliey  should  now 
establish  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Reinstitution  of  the  consolidated  appro- 
priations bii! — a  logical  step  in  this  process — 
should  be  approached  cautiously,  perhaps 
not  until  staff  and  budget  information  serv- 
ices for  the  membership  are  im-proved. 

4.  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES  SHOULD 
INCREASE  THEIR  STAFTS  TO  DEVELOP  ADEQUATE 
IN'IORMATION    I  OR    APPEOrRIATIONS   DECISIONS 

Effective  congressionul  control  at  the  ap- 
propriations Mage  ultimately  will  depend 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  the  Ap- 
proprialions  Commitiees  and   their  Etaffs  do. 

The  committees  are  free   to  develop  several 

altcrmaive  sxafi  sources:  regular  professional 
committee  st^.ff.  investigatory  stiiff,  joint  ap- 
propriations .^talT.  the  GAO.  etc.  They  are 
free  to  set  the  rules  governing  the  use  of 
stair  pcr-'^onne:.  Staff  resources  external  to 
the  committee's  control  can  serve  useful 
functions  isee  reccmm.endation  7),  but  they 
cannot,  barring  revolutionary  shifts  of  pow- 
er in  th.r  appropriations  process,  replace  the 
budq^el  rc-iew  and  analy.sis  that  occurs  at  tlie 
Appropriations  .Subcommittee  level. 

Ideally  r.pprcpriation.<=  staff  members 
should  m^eet  several  qualifications.  They 
should  meet  high  professional  standards  and 
rcrcive  commensurate  salaries.  They  should 
develoij  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
agency  budgets  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Frequent  rotation  of  regular  committee  staff 
or  excessi/e  reliance  on  temporary  investiga- 
tive staff  are  accordingly  not  desirable.  Bv 
virtue  of  their  position  in  the  legislative 
branch  they  v.ill  have  to  depend  to  a  con- 
siderable deeree  on  information  developed 
by  the  agencies  and  Budget  Bureau.  Thev 
cannot  appro.\.n:ate  the  access  or  accum.u- 
lated  firsthand  knowledge  cf  the  Bureau's 
budget  examiners.  But  they  shcvUd  be  in  a 
position  to  trcubleshoot  or  ?pot-check  agency 
estimates.'"  We  have  al.readv  noted  the 
quasi-advoc.-.te  role  that  the  'Bureau  may 
assunie.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  a  political 
executive  directing  the  formulation  of  the 
budget  and  an  appreciation  of  the  size  and 
comp:ex!ty  cf  modern  bv.rciucracy  and  the 
case  for  an  independent  siafT  responsible  tj 
the  appropriations  committees  is  clear. 

Two  specific  reforms  are  suggested.  First, 
the  number  of  regular  profess. onal  staff  em- 
ployees should  be  increased.  Tl.e  1946  rec- 
ommenciaiicn  of  four  sta.T  members  per  sub- 
coniiTilttee  (to  be  reassigned  according  to 
wori-.load  >  is  a  reasonable  start.  The  minor- 
ity .Kho'.'.ld  have  a:  ler.st  one  staff  member 
responsible  to  It  on  each  subcommittee.  The 
bulk  of  the  committee  staff  personnel  should 
serve  members  on  request,  without  regard 
to  party  altiliation  or  senior:ty.  The  natural 
tendency  for  subconimnttce  ciiairmen  and 
ranking  minority  m.embers  to  receive  a  dis- 
proportionate .imount  of  st.tff  service  avail- 
able to  the  subcommnttee  can  be  partially 
corrected  by  a  moderate  increase  in  staff, 
but  may  better  be  appror.clied  through  the 
adoption  of  ccmmittce  rules  spelling  cut 
staffing  procedures.  ' 

Second,  the  current  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  the  special  investigative  s:,-;fi  miombers 
greatly  reduce  their  titihty  to  the  committee 
memirership  and  should  l;e  rela.xcd  to  perm.it 
closer  association  with  staff  personnel.  Sub- 
committees  should   be   ,^.ble   to   reaeime    the 


The  long  tenure  of  appropriations  sto.ff, 
like  t'nat  cf  many  members  cl  the  appropria- 
tions committees,  affords  tfiem  a  knowledge 
through  experience  that  their  younger  Budg- 
et Bureau  counterparts  may  not  yet  have. 

•  Sonte  members  interviewed  felt  that  ntore 
attention  should  be  given  to  using  appro- 
priations staff  out.side  of  congres-sional  ses- 
sions. 
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ternia  of  reference  iiiid  objectives  of  in\csti- 
giitions  as  they  unfoia  Such  subcommtlteo 
gtiiciance  of  specuil  investigations  should  in- 
crease the  etlectiveuess  of  investigative  staff 
work.  Furiherniore.  nr.estigative  staff  per- 
sonnel should  be  tree  to  brief  the  siibconi- 
nnitees  on  ilnduigs.  answer  members'  ciiies- 
.  tions.  and  sit  in  on  agency  hearings  on  re- 
'-icest  of  the  stibcommiirees. 

The  assumption  is  made  in  both  these  rec- 
ommendations thai  potential  gains  ni  com- 
mittee effectiveness  far  outweii^h  tlie  tradi- 
tion.,1  rears  of  increased  st.imng.  The  fin- 
ther  assumption  is  mr.cle  that  increased 
staffing  is  necessary  if  the  appropriations 
ftinction  is  to  be  exercised  responsibly.  The 
burden  of  calctilation  t!ie  committee  faces  is 
a  persuasive  argument  for  more  effectue 
staiTing  arrangements,  not  a  justification  for 
Time-saving  tecliniques  sucli  as  meat-ax 
cms  and  the  incieniental  approach  to 
budgeting. 

5.  THE  APPROPRi.\TIONS  COMMITTEES  S!iOlLD 
M.^KE  MORE  EFFECriVK  trSE  OF  THE  EXrE.NDI- 
Tt-RE  .ANALYSIS  AND  r.t.MEW  ACCOMPLISHED 
BV  THt:  COMMITTEES  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS AND  THE  CAO 

The  appropriuiiOiis  committers  can  eftect 
better  integration  at  another  level — expendi- 
ture review.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  made  increasing  tise  o:  GAO 
a-.idits  and  investigitions  in  recent  years. 
H  >vcever.  the  comn-.tinication  between  its 
ir.'Mnbers  and  staff  employees  and  their  coun- 
terparts on  Government  operations,  the 
committees  imniedia'ely  responsiSjle  for  cx- 
pei'.diture  review,  is  limited. - 

As  financial  control  has  focused  more  on 
improvements  in  mnnagemeut  and  organiza- 
tion and  less  on  spec.ric  items  of  expendi- 
ture— a  trend  reflected  in  tiie  changing  ori- 
e;.i  I'.ion  of  the  GAO— the  appropriations 
cim.mittees  should  tap  the  experience  and 
kra.wledge  of  both  the  GAO  and  the  Com- 
n.ittees  on  Government  Operations.  Wit- 
no3.<;es  should  be  invited  to  te-itify  before 
appropriations  subcommittees  on  a  regular 
b.isLs.  There  is  some  sentlmeitc  for  a  more 
formal  coordination  o;  the  appropriation.s 
and  ret  iew  functio::s  btit  this  might  lead  to 
an  r.niieccssary  proliferation  of  committeea. 
Alternatively  the  suggested  Joint  Committee 
on  Fisc.il  Policy  might  throtigh  its  reports 
ai-.d  recommendation.^  reinforce  the  position 
of  the  GAO  and  Government  Operations,  es- 
pecially with  reiereiicc  to  the  authorizing 
committees. 

6  COMCRESS  SHOULD  PROVIDE  MEANS  FOR 
BETTER  INFORMED  PARTISAN  DEBATE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  » 

On  the  assumption  that  the  budget  will 
continue  to  be  a  sutajec'  for  partisan  debate. 
C';>ngre.S3  should  facilitate  intelligent,  in- 
formed discussion  between  the  parties.  This 
c-.n  be  accomplished  throtigh  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  budgetary  information  to  the 
general  membership.  More  speciftcally  it 
means  providing  the  minority  spokesmen— 
the  minority  members  of  the  fiscal  commit- 
tees—with adequate  professional  staff  facili- 
ties. House  Appropriations  alfords  a  par- 
ticular problem.  Each  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittees  receives  an 
ail'jwance  for  clerk  hire  sufficient  to  hire  a 
secretary  or  junior  staff  member  but  insuffi- 
cient to  retain  a  senior  professional  staff 
assistant    '     The  minority  staff  emplovees  are 


See  Clapp.  op  cit.,  p.  219  Also  Kofmehl. 
op    cit..  ch.  X.  -Tnterstaff  Relations."  esp    p 
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Arthur  Smiihie.5  sugucsts  a  formal  ex- 
Dt-nditure  review  process  by  Appropriations 
tii.d  Government  Operations  jointly  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  appropriations  review 
On  cit.,  pp.  178-18.3.  Wilmerding  proposes  a 
Jomr  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  See  his 
te.stim.ony.  hearings:  '-Organization  and  Op- 
fr::tion  of  Congress."  op   cit.,  pp.  49.5-504 

Stipra,  p.  46.  note  21. 


not  permitted  to  sit  in  appropriations  hear- 
ings and  as  a  result  frequently  become  ab- 
sorbed into  the  members'  o;Vic#  staffs.  The 
House  Republican  a.ppropriatious  (Bow)  task 
f'Tce  liad  to  recruit  addition;  ' 
assistance  from  the  minority 
tienate  Appropriiitions  Comma, 
outside  the  Congress  durin ; 
Congress.' 

The  Bow  task  force  operated 
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il  voluntary 
staff  of  tlie 
ee  and  from 
the     88th 

Willi  its  own 


to  that  date 
'Vhat  is  the 
'liation    bills? 


set  of  confidential  appropriation  targets  in 
a  parallel  fashion  to  the  steering  committee 
included  in  recommendation  3.  Although  it 
is  too  early  to  predict  the  permnnence  of  the 
minority  appropriations  ta.<^k  force,  this 
might  well  be  i  development  t  lai  will  con- 
tribute to  integrated  congressioi  ai  consldena- 
tion  of  the  budget. '■= 

7.  CONGRESS  SHOULD  DEVELOP  i  BlfDCEr  IN- 
FOHMATION  SERVICE  AS  ONE  Q  '  THK  FUNC- 
TIONS OF  A  JOINT  COMMlrri  f  ON  FISCAL 
POLICY 

Congre.^-s  does  iiut  have  a  curiL>nt.  authori- 
tative picture  of  tite  budget  as  it  passes 
through  the  congressional  bud  ;et  cycle,  It 
initially  receives  the  Prcsid<  nfs  '  budget 
which  IS  later  updated  in  the  midyear  re- 
view. Agency  presentations  ar<  available  in 
appropriations  hearings.  Comnittee  reports 
and  the  Congrlssional  Record  provide  fur- 
ther information.  But  at  a  given  stage  in 
the  session  it  is  extremely  diftii^ult  to  deter- 
mine what  Congress  has  "done 
with    tlie    executive    btidget, 

status    ot    the    various    approp. ^..    „„.„. 

What  changes  have  Ways  anc  Means  and 
Sen.tte  Finance  made  in  the  ri^enue  provi- 
sions requested  by  the  President f  What  have 
the  nndings  of  the  Joint  C(;miiiiitee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ta.x.ition  been  in  regard  to 
the  revenue  estimates?  This  kind  of  in- 
formation would  be  purely  factual  with  re- 
spect to  relevant  coiigression.il  actions  and 
findhtgs.  It  would  not  requiia  a  large  in- 
vestigative staff,  la  view  of  tdis  it  is  sur- 
prising that  Congress  has  not  afrpady  moved 
to  set  up  a  clearinghouse  semice  on  the 
budget.  As  a  general  rule  Coifc-ess  should 
not  needle,sslv  duplicate  the  i.:  •:,  aional 
services  provided  by  the  executri-  .  iii.-  Budg- 
et Bureau  has  made  numerousi  revisions  in 
the  budget  document  and  cxpli.natory  mate- 
rials that  accompany  it  to  nu.kt  them  more 
intelligible  and  serviceable  to  th^  Congress) .' 
But,  in  this  instance,  the  inlormatton  is 
clearly  internal  to  Congress  and]  should  be  a 
congressional  staff  responsibility! 

Tlie  utility  of  cost  informatioii  at  the  au- 
thorization stage  (recommer.datlon  2»  would 
similarly  be  increased  if  it  wei^  integrated 
into  periodically  revised  congressional  re- 
ports on  the  statr.s  of  the  budtt'^jl.  Concrress 
should  have  at  all  times  as  contjjkte  a  ^pic- 
ture as  possible  of  the  budget  land  of  the 
effects  its  actions  are  likely  to  have.  Tliese 
are  modest  reforms  that  are  essontial  to  anv 


In  the  case  of  Senate  appropriations,  a 
minority  staff  works  ch)sely  wjth  ranking 
minority  members  in  preparing  for  pre-mark^ 
up  conferences  between  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  the?  respective  ranking  niinorUy 
members. 

The  case  c;in  be  made  th.»t  increased 
debate  between  the  parties  would  contribute 
to  more  strife  and  •irresponsibly"  party  ac- 
tions at  the  expen,se  of  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee unity  and  contimiily  of  policy.  The 
as.sumption  of  this  recommendltion.  how- 
ever, is  that  there  are  legitimaic  roles  for 
parry  in  the  legislative  proce,s,s  which  can 
be  improved  withoiit  disrupting  rilio  congres- 
sional system, 

■See  testimony  of  Charles  L,  Sohult/e,  As- 
sistant Director,  Bureau  of  the  Bjdget.  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistic^.  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  hearings:  '  Tfhe  Federal 
Budget  .IS  an  Economic  Docuroent,'-  88rh 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  196:i   esp.  pp.  140  -3.58, 


signiticant   increase   in  congressiona,!  control 
of  the  budget. 

.'\:i  of  these  information  services  are  pro- 
\idcd  tinder  the  proposed  McClcllan  join; 
committee.  They  are  logically  a.ssitTnablc 
to  a  Joint  Coir.niitlec  ou  Fiscal  Policy. 
There  aVe  two  additional  information  sert- 
Ices  that  might  be  considered  in  a  packag? 
of  reforms.  First,  objective  interpretative 
analyses  of  the  budget,  lierhaps  broketi  down 
to  correspond  with  tlie  appropriation  biU=. 
perhaps  on  selected  aspi-cts  of  th>  budget! 
might  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  individ- 
ual members.  These  umlyscs  could  sliarp- 
en  the  major  policy  decisions  implicit  or 
explicit  In  ihe  President's  budget.  They 
could  be  crors  referenced  to  other  budcetarv 
doctiments,  committee  hearings.  GAO  in- 
vestigations, for  the  number  who  wants  to 
dig  deeper.  They  would  be.  in  eflect.  con- 
densations of  commiitfc  hearings,  tailored 
to  the  use  of  the  member.  Ideally,  cnm- 
niittec  reports  should  .serve  this  function, 
but  the  general  stance  ot  the  House  Appro- 
priations Cummittec — the  pre.sentation  of 
a  united  Ironl  to  the  House  witliout  minor- 
ity reports — would  appear  lo  bar  this  al- 
ternative. For  similar  reasons  an  expansaiu 
.of  the  professional  staff  of  the  committee  to 
develop  analyses  for  the  u.se  of  the  member- 
ship might  prove  disapi»ointing.  A  joint 
committee  stalf.  supplemented  by  the  G.^O. 
may  be  the  only  feasible  alternative.  One 
qualification  should  be  noted.  The  type  o; 
analy.ics  suggested  here  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  substitute  for  the  budget  re- 
view- and  analy.'^is  performed  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  "would  be  a 
supplementary  service  provided  for  the  gen- 
eral memliership.  The  intent  would  be  to 
pro\  ide  a  means  of  raising  the  general  level 
ot  understanding  and  debate  Nothing  will 
replace  hard  work  and  application  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  detailed  component  decisions  that 
go  into  making  the  budget  As  a  rule,  the 
individual  member  will  still  have  to  defer 
to  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  who  have 
had  the  time  and  have  taken  the  effort  to 
do  I  heir  homework. 

A  .second  suggested  reform  pertaining  t>i 
the  availability  of  information  to  the  Con- 
gress would  be  applicable  to  the  form  of  the 
budget  document  itself,  a  proj^er  concern  ol 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rather  than  a  con- 
gressional staff  ofllce.  The  budget  documenl 
serves  as  the  basis  for  decisionmaking  bv 
the  Congress.^'  It  is  now  the  only  common 
poinr  of  reference  for  the  fiscal  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  Concress.  A  recent 
study  of  the  Feder.il  budget  document  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  concluded 
that  the  budget  in  its  present  form  was 
'outmoded.'  Extensive  revisions  in  for- 
mat and  content  were  suggested  to  facilitate 
the  analysis  of  Federal  policies.  The  sub- 
committee report  noted  that  "*  '  *  the  es- 
sence of  budget  dccisionm.aking  is  a  com- 
parison between  alternative  policies  If  the 
information  on  each  of  these  alternative 
policies  is  to  be  found  in  diverse  and  rela- 
tively obscure  sources,  tiie  budgetary  com- 
parisons are  much   more  diiiicult,"  '■ 

To  resolve  the  dilemma  of  budgetary  re- 
form" (i,e,  the  simultaneous  demand"  for 
greater  simplicity  and  inore  detain,  the  sub- 
committee made  sever.il  recommendations, 
one  of  which  bears  directly  on  the  utility  of 
budgetary  information.  The  budget,  it  sug- 
gested, should  be  presented  on  a  program 
basis    but    with    a    program    classification    so 


'  .Subconunittee  on  Economic  Statistics. 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  report:  "The 
Federal  Budget  as  an  Economic  Document. " 
8Sth  Cong..  1st  scss..  106:j.  p.  2  See  .^Iso 
comments  by  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis, hearings:  "The  Federal  Budget  as  an 
Ecoiiomic  Document."  op.  cit,,  p,  194, 

'Report:  -The  Federal  Budget  as  an  Eco- 
nomic Document,"  op.  cit  .  p.  15. 


based  on  an  dverall  index  system  that  appro- 
priations requests  could  still  be  made  on  an 
acency  basis  by  the  functions  performed. 
CrcLSS  indexing  on  a  functional  program 
basis  would  enable  all  users  of  the  budget, 
not  the  lea.'tt  Congress,  to  determine  the 
tvi^cs  of  acti\'ities  in  wliich  tnc  Federal  Gov- 
crnment  is  engat^ed  and  the  dollar  signifi- 
c:ince  of  these  activities.  The  subcommittee 
Cited  the  example  of  the  appropriations  for 
education  in  1961  which  were  postponed 
wiien  it  was  discovered  that  'educational 
activities  were  carried  on  by  such  a  host  of 
agencies,  ortices,  divisions,  bureaus,  and 
other  b:)ilies  that  no  one  in  the  Government 
really  knew  *hat  the  total  figures  were  or 
what  the  cdticational  end  result  or  accom- 
jilishment  had  been,"-"  Information  on  this 
basis,  the  report  concluded,  is  "not  only  rele- 
vant lor  coiigrtssional  decisionmaking  but 
is  also  equa.Iiy  relevant  for  the  agency  de- 
cisionmaking that  presumably  tinderlies  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress."  -' 

The  major  objection  t'nat  has  been  raised 
againi.t  lunctional  cross  indexing  is  the 
problem  ol  definition.  Is  the  scliool-lunch 
program,  for  instance,  to  be  included  under 
education,  agriculture  (suri)lus  disposal),  or 
welfare  activities?  The  budget  cannot  easily 
be  resolved  into  clear-cut  functional  com- 
ponents. The  Budget  Bureau  has  been  ap- 
proaching this  problem  gradually.  "Special 
analyses"  on  important  aspects  of  Federal 
activity — research  and  development,  grants- 
in-aid  to  state  and  local  g<jveriunents,  ex- 
penditures for  statistical  programs,  etc. — 
h;ive  been  added  to  the  budget.  The  Bu- 
reau is  also  studying  the  development  of  an 
integrated  classification  code  for  the  budget, 
and  the  possibilities  for  increasing  the  use 
of  automatic"  datn-jirocessing  equipment.-* 
Ultimately  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  a 
ftil!  series  of  special  analyses  from  the  cur- 
rent mass  of  budget  d.ita.  These  analyses 
would  be  nonifldditive  but  they  could  provide 
useful  practi(;al  perspectives  on  a  Govern- 
mcntwide  basis.  In  the  congressional  budget 
process,  they  "would  afford  a  broader  view 
'of  governmental  spending  than  is  ctirrently 
avaihible  to  the  highly  specialized  appro- 
priations subcommittees,-'' 

Additional  changes  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment have  been  proposed  which  are  not  dis- 
cus.sed  at  lengUi  here.  Several  deal  with  the 
methods  of  btldgetary  accounting.  One  pro- 
posal would  convert  the  budget  from  its  cur- 
rent basis  of  new  obligational  authority 
(NOA.  i.e.,  the  sum  of  new  authorizations  to 
incur  obligations — place  orders,  award  con- 
tracts, receive  services,  etc.)  to  an  accrued 
expenditure  basis.-'  Congressional  control, 
now.  limited  to  tlie  control  of  NOA.  could 
then  be  extended  to  actttal  expenditure  ceil- 
ings for  a  given  year.  "Expenditure  control" 
goes  beyond  the  provision  of  information  on 
nn  expenditure  basis.  It  would  impose  a 
new  discipline  on  agency  programing,  and 
reduce  the  flexibility  or  discretionary  range 


•  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

="=  Hearings:  "The  Fcder.il  Budget  as  :.n 
Economic  Document."  op,  cit  ,  p,  156, 

-Several  members  and  staff  interviewed 
expressed  the  view  that  the  executive  was 
unlikely  to  Implement  an  effective  cross- 
indexing  system  for  congressional  use  for 
fear  "it  would  open  a  Pandora's  box,"  The 
executive  by  implication  would  prefer  to  keep 
the  appropriations  subci^mmittees  within 
their  narrow  fields, 

■•'For  a  discxi,'!sion  of  progress  inward  an- 
nual accrued  expenditure  limitations — a 
recommendation  of  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission- and  the  objections  raised  by  the 
House  .'Appropriations  Committee,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  device  of  "contract  author- 
ity," see  "Financial  Management  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  op,  cit  ,  pp,  56-60,  98-110, 


in  the  timing  of  expenditures,-'  While  Con- 
gress could  enforce  this  type  of  expenditure 
control,  more  modest  informational  reforms 
in  the  bvidget  docviment  should  probably  be 
attempted  first.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  be  encourage  to  develop  improve- 
ments already  underway  and  to  continue 
di.scussions  with  the  Joint  Economic  and  the 
major  fiscal  committees  on  further  changes 
m  the  format  ol  the  budget  document. 

8.    roNGRFSS   SHOULD   IMPROVE  THE   SCHEDULING 
OF    TIIE   CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET    PROCESS 

The  delay  of  appropriation  bills  well 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  has 
become  a  chronic  problem  that  merits  con- 
firessional  attention.  We  have  .already  noted 
the  trend  toward  annual  authorization  as  a 
major  factor.  Assuming  that  this  trend  is 
not  reversed.  Congress  will  soon  have  to  give 
consideration  to  changes  in  its  schedtile  or 
su'rjjcct  the  e.\ecuti\e  agencies  to  severe  plan- 
ning difficulties. 

As  a  first  step.  Congress  should  accept  the 
year-rotmd  session  with  scheduled  recesses 
as  normal.  It  is  inconsistent  to  aim  for  a 
July  1  ad.iotirnment  and  press  at  the  same 
time  fcjr  a  meaningful  legislative  budget  with 
adequate  review  at  the  authorization  stage.  ' 
On  the  b;isis  of  a  year-round  session,  the 
congressional  leadership  shotild  then  project 
a  schedule  for  atithorization  and  appropria- 
tion bills.  The  current  pattern  might  be 
regularized  ■with  major  autliorizatioii  bills 
(NASA,  foreign  aid.  etc)  lo  be  completed  by 
the  fir^it  of  September;  appropriation  bills 
between  then  and  adjournment.  This  would 
in  effect  shift  the  fiscal  year  back  6  months  to 
coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  while  adding 
G  months  to  tlic  period  of  budget  formulation 
and  coiigressional  review-. 

An  alternative  and  preferable  course  would 
he.  again  on  the  basis  of  a  full-year  .session, 
to  advance  the  authorization  phase  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session  to  the  previous  Sep- 
temljcr  for  programs  requiring  annual  au- 
thorization. Most  authorizations  could  then 
be  completed  by  Apiil  or  May;  appropria- 
tions, by  July  1,  In  either  case  the  executive 
budget  process  'v^ill  have  to  make  adjustments 
to  accommodate  the  expanded  congressional 
ttctivity,  A  6-ntontli  span  for  the  congres- 
sional budtret  process,  confined  at  one  end 
by  the  budget  submission,  at  the  other  by 
the  new  fiscal  year,  is  no  longer  a  realistic 
assun-.ption. 

A  postscript  on  rxpcctations 

The  strategy  of  reform  suggested  above  is 
essentially  a  low-cost  strategy  in  that 
it  does  not  present  an  immediate  challenge 
to  the  basic  elements  of  the  congressioiial 
power  structure.  We  have  asstimed  that  a 
high-cost  strategy  has  little  likelihood  of 
success  ■without  an  unforeseeable  change  in 
the  climate  of  congretsionnl  opinion.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  gains  that 
could  be  realized  from  the  suggested  reforms 
would  be  inconsequential. 

Essentially,  what  we  have  done  has  been 
to  take  the  basic  power  structure  of  Con- 
gress as  given  and  to  seek  to  rationalize  it. 
In  a  system  characterized  by  dispersed  cen- 
ters of  power  raaher  than  hierarchy  and  com- 
mand, we  have  emphasized  steps  to  facilitate 
interunit  bari:aining,  negotiation,  and  com- 


-  See  Congressman  Curtis'  discussion  of 
"expenditure  control,"  Hearings:  "Tlie  Fed- 
er;il  Budget  as  an  Economic  Document," 
op,  cit.,  pp.  194-203.  For  a  full  definition  of 
the  variotis  btidget  concepts  see  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Statistics,  Joint  Econoniic 
Committee,  joint  committee  print:  "The 
Federal  Budget  as  an  Economic  Budget,"  87th 
Cong,,  2d  sess,,  1962,  pt.  II,  "Budget  Con- 
cepts." 

•  An  alternative  to  an  extended  session 
would  be  a  shift  to  a  lull  committee  work- 
week (as  opposed  to  the  current  Tuesday- 
Thursday  niode  of  operation*. 


promise.  The  recommendations  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Policy  and  a  Budget 
Information  Service  attempt  to  institution- 
alize communication  and  information  func- 
tions that  are  not  being  met  by  the  current 
budgetary  system. 

The  reforms  that  have  been  presented  as- 
suine  that  a  need  for  rationalization  at  this 
level  exists,  and  is  percei\ed  by  a  growing 
number  of  I.Iembers  of  Congress.  If  this 
assessment  is  correct  we  can  expect  marginal, 
yet  cumulative,  gams  in  our  objectives  of 
economy,  oversight,  overall  policy  review,  and 
budgetary  control,  A  serious  congressional 
ea'ort  to  rationalize  its  procedures,  in  itself, 
should  also  realize  the  gains  of  increased 
public  prestige  and  a  greater  sense  of  con- 
gressional efficacy. 

The  reforms  suggested  here  develop  a  com- 
mon theme.  Congress  should  exercise  its 
constitutional  powers  responsibly  by  accept- 
ing the  full  implications  of  a  national  roie. 
This  means  equippitig  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees with  the  means  for  informed  judg- 
ment and  intelhgent  action. 

Congress  alone  bears  the  responsibility  for 
the  failure  to  develop  the  reforms  of  1921 
and  1946,  Further  improvements  in  the 
Federal  budget  process  now  a'wait  its  ap- 
proval. As  Congress  begins  a  new  period  of 
introspection,  it  would  do  well  to  consider 
its  disappointing  experience  with  fiscal  re- 
form and  the  still  unrealized  potential  for 
effective  congressional  action. 


POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS  IN  NEGO- 
TIATING CONTRACTS  FOR  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  11  contained 
the  final  installment  of  my  compilation 
of  the  policies  and  practices  of  foreign 
governments  in  negotiating  contracts  for 
public  works.  The  series  has  since  been 
reprinted,  and  I  shall  make  copies  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues. 

The  study  explains  in  detail  why  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  Amercan  producers 
and  suppliers  to  share  in  markets 
financed  by  foreign  governments  regard- 
less of  the  price  and  quality  of  our  mate- 
rials. The  universal  attitude,  outside  of 
this  countiy,  is  to  buy  from  home  indus- 
try and  labor  whenever  and  wherever 
pos-sible. 

I  find  no  fault  in  this  buy-at-home 
philosophy,  and  it  is  my  contention  that 
the  U.S.  Government  must  adopt  a  sim- 
ilar policy  in  deference  to  the  indtistries 
and  workers  who  pay  the  taxes  that 
finance  our  public  works  projects. 

My  office  staff  is  in  the  process  of  ac- 
cumulating records  that  will  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  U.S.  Treasury  funds  are 
being  expended  for  foreign  products  that 
compete  with  the  products  of  your  State 
and  mine.  It  would  appear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  American  industry  has  almost  as 
difficult  a  time  getting  contracts  from  the 
American  Government  as  it  does  from 
foreign  government*. 
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Because  of  the  large  number  of  public 
power  projects  underwritten  by  our  tax- 
payers, large  sums  are  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  turbines, 
generators,  and  transmission  facilities. 
Western  Penn.sylvania  is  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  both  steel  and  electrical 
equipment,  so  our  people  undci'stand 
how  much  our  economy  benefits  when 
GrAernment  contracts  for  these  mate- 
rii^.ls  are  negotiated  with  American  pro- 
ducers. According  to  estimates  of  both 
Wcstinghouse  and  General  Electric,  an 
order  for  a  500,000  kilowatt  turbogenera- 
tor would  provide  jobs  for  600  to  700 
workers  for  a  full  year.  Yet  while  for- 
eign equipment  keeps  rolling  into  the 
United  States  and  while  our  Government 
must  vmderwrite  woi'k  projects  to  take 
care  of  our  unemployed,  there  is  no  place 
for  manufacturers  to  go  with  their  wares 
so  far  as  other  govcrnmenti;  are  con- 
cerned. Below  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech  made  last  year  at  Union  College 
in  Schenectady,  N.Y..  by  Gerald  L.  Phil- 
linpe.  chairman  of  the  board.  General 
Electric  Co.: 

If  you  hear  glowing  reports  about  an 
Amei^cnn  firm's  gre:it  Increase  in  oversea 
sales^^fetter  check  the  figures  cloEoly  before 
jumping  to  conclusions.  For  example,  find 
out  how  much  of  the  business  is  financed 
by  U.S.  foreign  aid  money,  or  by  loans  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Then  ask  yourself 
whether  this  business  constitutes  a  perma- 
nent  basis   for   ongoing   foreign    business. 

Or  take  the  turbine  business.  This  great 
rrowing  Common  Market  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  aren't  going  to  provide  us  much  of 
any  market  In  turbines  even  if  all  tariffs 
were  abolished  tomorrow.  Why  not?  Aren't 
the  world's  best  turbines  made  right  here 
in  Schenectady?  Sure  they  arc.  But  the 
pov.er  suppliers  of  most  European  countries, 
almost  entirely  government-owned,  will  bviy 
only  from  electrical  manufacturers  in  their 
own  countries.  American  manufacturers. 
General  Electric  included,  are  effectively 
foreclosed  from  sales  to  European  countries 
by  these  nationalistic  purchasing  practices. 
I  do  not  mean  we  have  to  bid  extra  low — I 
mean  there  is,  In  effect,  no  point  in  our  bid- 
ding at  all.  Meanwhile,  seme  of  our  Eu- 
ropean competitors,  in  effect,  are  encouraged 
by  their  own  governments  to  compete  in 
U.S.  markets,  while  within  their  own  borders 
their  domestic  markets  are  held  secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  John.son's  sup- 
port of  a  buy-American  stipulation  in  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  program  should  serve 
as  a  guideline  in  all  Government  pur- 
chasing contracts.  This  provision  pro- 
hibiting expenditure  of  funds  in  foreign 
shipyards  for  major  components  of  the 
hull  and  superstructure  of  naval  vessels 
is  akin  to  my  amendment  to  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  and  should 
be  included  in  all  legislation  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  public  works  projects. 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Act  of  1985.  v.hich  is 
designed  to  give  some  protection  to 
American  industries  injured  or  threat- 
ened with  injury  by  a  continu|n.r'  flood  of 
low-cost  imports. 

This  bill  represents  a  new  approach  to 
the  hardships  experienced  by  a  luimber 
of  our  important  domestic  industries  who 
seemingly  cannot  obtain  any  relief  under 
existing  legislation.  While  the  act  wotild 
apply  to  all  induslries  which  are  faced 
with  constantly  increasing  imports  of 
high-labor-contcnt  products  from  coun- 
tries with  low  labor  costs,  its  preparation 
has  been  pioneered  by  the  footwear  in- 
dustry which  is  experiencing  increasingly 
higher  levels  of  import  pen:t|'ation. 

ThrouGh  what  was  knov.n  as  the  or- 
derly marketing  amendmtnt  to  th.e  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  19Gr!.  v.e  attempted  to 
develop  voluntary  quotas  as  an  answer 
to  this  problem.  Hov.'ever,  m$,ny  admin- 
istrative difficulties  have  been  encotm- 
tercd  and  meaningful  relief  v.  here  needed 
has  not  been  forthcoming  under  that  ap- 
proach. By  contrast,  the  concept  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  bring  a 
better  balance  to  cur  trade  policy  by  en- 
ablinr;  us  to  meet  unfair  Competition 
through  interiiational  agrccuicnts  or.  if 
necessary,  throu.^h  tuiilateral — but  .still 
flexible — c.uotas,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  continue  to  properly  allow  foreign 
competitors  to  share  in  tho  growth  of 
our  economy.  It  is.  then,  a  reasonable 
solution  to  a  most  difficult  problem,  and 
I  hope  it  will  receive  early  consideration 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  this 
Congress. 


ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  RobisonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  HUMANITIES  FOUNDA- 
TION—UNIVERSITY OF ,  CALIFOR- 
NIA'S POSITION  I 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  great  deal 
of  concern  has  been  expre.s.sed  that  em- 
phasis on  the  sciences  in  recent  years  has 
created  an  imbalance  in  our  educational 
system.  I  v.-ant  to  call  the  Hotise  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  a  statement  I  received 
from  President  Clark  Kerr,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  indicating  the  uni- 
versity's support  of  the  proiX)scd  Hu- 
manities Foundation. 

Supporting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Humanities.  Presi- 
dent Kerr  highlights  the  need  for  a  re- 
orientation of  our  education  policies  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  foP  scholars  in 
the  htunanities. 

The  above-mentioned  folloRvs: 
University   of  Californi.a's  Po.sition  With 

Regard    to    the    Proposed    N.'.tio.nal    Hu- 

MANmT:s  Foundation 

Tlie  case  for  Federal  support  for  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  Is  eloquently  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  those 
arguments  need  not   be   repeated  here.     It 


Is  well,  however,  to  emphasize  one  of  the 
central  points  cf  ihe  Commission's  case  fcr 
Federal  support  of  the  humanities  and  tlic 
art*:  "the  Nation's  need  for  balanced  edu- 
cation." 

For  ;i  long  time  many  of  us  who  arc  deeply 
iiUeresLtd  in  the  development  of  the  luunuu- 
istic  and  artistic  s'aidies  have  been  coii- 
cerned  with  an  Imbalance  resulting  from 
emphasis  on  tiie  natural  sciences.  This 
imbalance  is  p;.rlly  the  result  of  action 
taken  by  tlie  FcderLil  Government.  Be- 
ginning in  1950,  when  the  National  Science 
Fouiidutiou  was  established,  and  scientific 
research  and  development  were  given  mas- 
sive financial  support  by  Congress,  science 
in  this  coiuitry  began  an  luip.a-.illelcd  ad- 
vance. Tlie  disparity  between  tbe  sciences 
and  the  hinn:initics  subsequently  greatly 
increased.  In  1960  tl;e  President's  ticieuci 
Advisory  Committee  recoj.uizcd  the  growing 
imbalance  between  science  and  liumaiiitieo 
and  the  need  to  redrccs  the  balance.  Tiie 
Committee  pointed  out  that  "even  in  the 
interests  of  science  itself  it  is  essential  to 
give  full  value  aiid  support  to  the  other  grcr.t 
braiiches  of  man's  artistic,  literary,  a:id 
sch.olarly  activity.  The  advancement  of 
science  must  not  be  accomplished  by  the  iiri- 
povcrishmcnt  of  anything  else." 

Thus,  scientist  and  humanist  alike  arc 
agreed  tliat  we  need  to  give  people  inter- 
ested in  the  humanities  and  the  arts  a  new 
opportunity  and  incentive,  tlie  equivalent 
chance  to  engage  in  creative  and  productive 
research  as  is  now  available  in  the  sciences. 
In  m.any  areas  of  t'ne  humanities  and  ilio 
arts  we  h.ive  superb  scholars  who  lack  the 
funds  for  travel,  library  materials,  and  free 
time  for  creative  accomplishment,  whereas 
in  tlio  sciences  the  Federal  Government  hr.s 
made  large  sums  of  money  available  to  scien- 
tists for  such  activities. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  would  encourage  students  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  a  way  which 
would  benefit  a  much  wider  group  of  people 
th.in  the  specific  grants  and  scholarr.Iiips 
would  reach,  and  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
capturing public  prestige  for  humanistic 
and  artistic  studies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia hopes  that  the  Con  ress  will  see  fit  to 
taVie  this  prc:::ressive  step  of  cstablislimont  of 
a  national  foundation  designed  to  enrich  the 
whole  area  of  the  humanities,  and  thereby 
take  the  first  measure  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ance in  our  ed;ication  system. 

There  is  tremendous  need  fcr  library  si;p- 
port  in  the  hmnanities  and  arts  at  the  na- 
tional level  if  ovir  efforts  to  support  human- 
istic and  artistic  studies  are  to  be  ef^ecti^e. 
Scholarly  associations  which  reported  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Humanities  urged  that  a 
Nationnl  Humanities  Fuundation  should  pro- 
vide financial  a.-jsistance  in  the  construction 
cf  libraries  and  in  the  building  \\\  of  collec- 
tions in  school,  college,  and  public  libraries. 
We  strongly  endor.se  this  recommpnciatit!!. 
At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
cpportunity  to  comment  briefly  on  certain 
specific  aspects  in  some  of  the  bills  to  sup- 
port the  humanities  before  your  committee: 
Tlie  restrictions  of  grants  to  citizens,  and 
tlie  loyalty  oath  provision. 

One  of  the  major  factors  iii  the  continuous 
development  of  humanistic  interests  in  this 
country  has  been  the  continual  participation 
of  foreit^n  scholars  and  arti,sts  in  American 
artistic  and  scholarly  activities,  come  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  American  arts  und 
letters  are  not  American  citizens,  but  mriny 
do  become  citizens  after  years  of  living  in 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  us  that  sup- 
ixjrt  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  the  contributions  which  such  foreign 
scholars  and  artists  make  to  humanistic  de- 
velopment in  this  coinitry. 

On  the  subject  of  the  loj-alty  oath  pro- 
vision we  see  little  or  no  Justification  for 
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inclusion  of  siich  n  provision  in  legislation 
adopted  to  further  humanl.siic  and  artistic 
studies.  Indeed  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
many  of  tiie  bills  do  not  contain  sucli  n  pro- 
vision. I  j 

'  Clark  Kfrr. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  PLATFORM  IMPLE- 
MENTATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  GoodellI  may  ex- 
tend his  reimarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoiiD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  sentlernan  from 
Teime.s.see?  ; 

There  wafe  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOO'DELL.  Mr.  Sjicakcr.  yester- 
day at  the  Rt  publican  confeience  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  James  Battin. 
reported  in  behalf  of  his  task  foi'ce  on 
platform  implementation.  Conciress- 
man  Battin  has  done  an  out.^t;;ndin'-'  job 
in  suminarii:in'j:  tlie  record  of  our  party 
in  the  Hou.S|e  in  promoting'  the  piinciples 
and  specifib  programs  so  convincinuly 
expres.sed  ih  our  19G4  Republican  plat- 
form. I  commend  Congiessman  Battin 
for  his  effective  v.oik  and  the  leader.-hip 
he  has  demonstrated  not  only  as  chair- 
man of  this  impoitant  task  force,  but 
also  as  a  skilled,  dedicated,  and  knowl- 
edgeable member  of  the  execativc  com- 
mittee that  prepared  th.e  original  diaft 
of  our  platform  in -the  1964  convention. 
I  place  the  Battin  ta.'-k  foice  report  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

GOP  OBJEctivrs  in  the  80th  Congress— A 
Rfiponr  o*-  -inn  Ta.-;k  Force  o.n  Platfohm 
I:.:p:  FMrNTATioN-  to  the  RrpVLLic.^N-  CoN- 
rrHrNCE  dp  TiiF,  House  of  Represent.'^tives 
Ja.mes  F.  Battin.  of  Montana,  chairman 
Ch.srles  Champfriain.  of  Michigan.  Glen.n 
CT-NNINCH.AM.  of  Nebraska,  Pavl  Findley 
of  Illinois,  Carleton  King,  cf  New  'Vork. 
Glenard  Lipscomc.  of  California,  and 
Vnp.r.oN  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin  ) 

The  Republican  t.Tsk  force  on  platform  im- 
plementation lias  worked  with  and  now  sur- 
veys the  activities  of  the  Republicnn  Mcm- 
'oers  of  tiie  House  of  Hepresentatives  both  in 
c,-;rrying  out  the  specific  pledges  of  the  1064 
platform  and  in  dischnrging  their  gener;U  ob- 
ligation to  Write  a  coiistructive  record  in  tiie 
89th  Congress. 

It  finds  that  these  related  o'oligatiojis  have 
SD  far  been  discharged  in  aji  exemplary  man- 
ner. In  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  being  out- 
numbered, of  being  denied  needed  suff  as- 
sistance in  .some  committees,  of  being  gagged 
in  debate.  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Represent.it ivcs  ha^■e  taken  a  constructive 
position.  They  have  given  unstinting  sup- 
poi't  to  the  ,.dministr;ition  in  those  matters 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  in  wiiich  the 
administration  position  has  been  sound. 
They  hav^  put  forward  their  own  positive 
proposal^  in  fields  in  which  the  administr.i- 
tion  has  offered  unsound  solutions  to  prob- 
Itnis  or  hks  had  no  solutions  to  offer 

FOREIGN     POLICY 

Republicans  have  placed  the  welfare  rf  tiie 
iiation  above  partisan  advantage. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  Pros. dent 
sought  p.irtisun  political  gain  when  he  s.ud 
in  a  speech  on  Aui^ust  29: 

"I  have:  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  aiid  to  drop  them  on  cert  .Tin  areas 
that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  w.ir  and  es- 
cil.'ite  the  war.  and  result  in  our  committing 
•^  good  many  .^merican  boys  to  fighting  a  w.ir 
'l^nt  I  think  ought  to  be  fotipht  by  the  boys 


f  f  A.sia  to  help  protect  their  own  l.-md.  And 
tor  that  reason.  I  haven't  chosen  to  enlarge 
the  war." 

The  Republican  position  has  con.sistently 
been  ••♦  •  •  v,e  will  make  clear  to  any  hostile 
n.ition  that  the  United  States  will  increase 
the  costs  and  risks  of  aggression  to  make 
tlicm  outweigh  hopes  for  gain  •  *  ♦.  We  will 
move  deci.>-:ively  to  assure  victory  'In  South 
Vietnam  •  *  •  we  must  make  It  clear  that. 
wJien  conflict  is  forced  with  America,  it  will 
end  only  in  victory  for  freedom  *  *  *." 

Rf-public;ins  do  riot  liiereby  give  blanket 
approval  to  all  that  the  administration  is  do- 
ing or  has  done  in  foreign  affairs.  In  view 
of  the  critical  situation  in  Vietnam,  they 
have  riot  considered  tiie  past  few  months  as 
the  propitious  time  to  stres.s  points  of  dls- 
.•igreement  ■witli  tlie  administration  in  for- 
eign   policy. 

Republicans  also  sjielled  out  clear  objec- 
tives for  a  Latin  American  policy  aimed  at 
s.tlvaging  what  we  could  from  the  vacilla- 
tion and  indecision  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
in  saying:  •■•  *  •  v,e  will  vigorously  press 
our  OAS  partners  to  join  the  United  States 
in  restoring  a  free  and  independent  gfjvern- 
ment  in  Cuba,  slopping  tlie  s])read  of  Sino- 
Soviei  subversion,  forcing  the  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  military  presence  now  in  Latin 
Amencri.  and  preventing  future  intrusions." 

Cnticitm  of  the  President's  action  in  both 
\  ietiinm  and  the  Dominicrai  Repu'olic  has 
c<i!n<:  ijrir.ci]xilly  from  members  cf  his  own 
J)  iriy. 

nvTTiATivrs  in  foreign  policy 

l!i  foreign  policy  House  Republicans  have 
no*  been  jtist  a  cheering  section  for  the 
rtdministration.  They  have  on  some  oc^ 
c.-.sions  pjopced  action  which  the  admin- 
istration subsequently  adopted 

For  example,  on  Apiil  .30.  the  House  Reputa- 
lici^n  leaderfhip  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
inter-Ainencan  police  force  t)  restore  peace 
and  order  in  tlie  Dominican  Republic  On 
Miiy  3.  the  administration  offered  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Organiznticn  of  American 
StTtes. 

The  appropriation  of  an  additional  S700 
million  for  defense  as  a  means  of  emphasiz- 
ing national  unity  and  national  resolve  in 
the  face  of  Communist  aggression  on  two  con- 
tinents was  suggested  by  minority  floor 
leader  Ger.'.ld  R.  Ford.  The  adininistraticn 
.?ub:equently  requested  the  increased  appro- 
priation. It  v.Tis  granted  witii  the  unani- 
mous support  cf  Republican  Members  of 
both  House  and  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  initial  Republican 
success— the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural funds  for  aid  to  Nasser  voted  by  the 
House  on  J.inui-.ry  26 — was  reversed  under 
severe  administration  pressure  en  February  8- 

PLATEOHM  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Republican  platform  of  1964  contr.ined 
50  pledges  which  call  for  implementation  by 
legislative  action.  Legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  89th  Congre.ss  to  carry  rut  nil 
but  five  of  these  pledges.  The  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  run  the  gamut  cf  mat- 
ters of  legislative  concern.  In  their  totality 
they  comprise  a  comprehensive,  broad-g.-.^ed. 
and  constructive  Icgi.-h.tr.e  program 

E^lPI^^SIS  of  eefuelican   leci-lation 

On  the  b;isis  of  numbers,  the  emphasis 
of  Republican-sponsored  legislation  has  been 
on  expanding  and  liberalizing  the  social  se- 
curity system.  TV.o-hundred  and  fifty-six 
bills  having  this  effect  liave  been  introduced 
by  Republic:! n  Hi.i:se  Members.  Tliey  deal 
with  stic'n  things  as  reduction  of  the  age  re- 
quirements for  beneficiaries,  increasing  the 
ace  for  eligibility  of  children,  expansion  to 
groups  not  presently  covered,  and  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  e.irnings  permissible  with- 
out sacrifice  of  social  security  benefits.  All 
this  carries  out  the  platform  pledge  of 
"'   *   'a  strong,  fiscallv  souitd  fvbtcni  cf  so- 


ci:il  security  with  improved  benefits  to  our 
people"  and  "revision  of  the  social  security 
laws  to  allow  higher  earnings,  without  loss 
of  benefits,  by  our  elderly  people." 

In  second  place  come  excise  tax  reduction 
and  repeal,  provided  for  in  61  bills  intro- 
duced by  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  carries  out  the 
plHttorm  pledge  of  "•  •  •  removal  of  those 
wartime  Federal  excise  taxes,  favored  by  the 
Democratic  administration,  on  pens,  pencils, 
jewelry,  cosmetics,  luggage,  handbags,  wal- 
lets,  and   toiletries." 

Next  comes  voting  rights  legislation,  spon- 
sored by  50  Republicans.  This  carries  out 
the  platform  pledge  of  improvements  of  civil 
rights  statutes  adequate  to  changing  needs 
of  our  times  and  such  additional  administra- 
tive or  legislative  actions  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  end  the  denial  for  whatever  reason, 
of  the  right  to  \ote. 

Other  than  promising  enforcement  of  the 
1904  Civil  Rights  Act.  tiie  Democratic  plat- 
form made  no  pledges  on  future  civil  rights 
action  and  more  specifically  the  Democratic 
platform  was  silent  on  voting  rights. 

Fifty-four  House  Republican  bills  have 
been  introduced  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aged  beyond  the  scope  of  tiie  Kerr-Mills 
bill,  whicli  was  limited  to  the  medically 
indigent  Twenty  House  Republicans  in- 
troduced bills  to  expand  and  improve  Fed- 
eral-State medical  care  progr?.m,s.  This  car- 
ries out  the  pl.itform  pledge  of  "•  *  •  full 
co\erage  of  all  medical  and  hospital  costs  for 
the  needy  elderly  people,  financed  by  gen- 
eral revenues  through  broader  implementa- 
tion of-  Federal-State  plans,  rather  than  the 
compulsory  Democratic  scheme  covering  only 
a  small  percentage  of  such  costs  for  every- 
one reg.-.rdless  of  need"  and  '  *  •  •  assistance 
to  help  senior  citizens  meet  the  costs  of 
medical  and  hospital  insurance." 

Forty-.>;ix  House  Republicans  have  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
States  to  consider  factors  in  addition  to 
population  in  the  apportionment  of  seats 
in  one  house  of  their  State  legislatures.  This 
carries  out  the  platform  pledge  of  •■••'■ 
supjiort  of  a  coi-iStitutior.al  amendment,  as 
well  as  legislation,  enabling  Strites  having 
bicameral  legislatures  to  apportion  one  house 
on  ta,'7scs  of  their  choosing,  ir.c'.udii-.g  factors 
other  than  population." 

More  than  20  Kcuse  Republicans  have 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Community  Development  in  the  Executi-.e 
Office  of  the  Frejident  to  der.l  with  urban 
area  problems.  This  carries  out  the  platform 
pledge  of"*  *  •  an  especially  determined  ef- 
fort to  help  strengthen  the  ability  cf  Sta^e 
and  local  governments  to  meet  the  broad 
range  of  needs  facing  the  Nation's  urban  and 
suburban  communities  " 

Mere  than  20  have  prcpoc-ed  bills  to  solve 
th.e  problems  of  farmers  prodticmg  feed 
grains  End  wheat  This  carries  cut  the  plrtt- 
form  pledge  of  "*  *  •  repeal  cf  the  admir.- 
istratious  whe.it  certificate  bread  tax'  on 
consttmers,  so  burdensom.e  to  low-lncor:e 
families  and  overwhelmingly  rejected  by 
farmers"  and  *"  •  *  to  provide  cur  farmers. 
who  have  contributed  so  niuch  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation,  with  the  maxim.um 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  own  manage- 
ment decisions  on  their  own  farms,  while 
resisting  all  efforts  to  impose  upon  them  fur- 
ther Federal  controls." 

In  addition  a  signif.crint  nvimt>er  cf  Repub- 
licans have  proposed  legislation  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Providing  tax  credit.s  against  the  cost  of 
higiier  education. 

Permitting  deferment  cf  the  payment  of 
the  1P64  income  tax  for  taxpayers  who  were 
tlie  victims  of  underwithholding. 

Raising  the  pay  of  members  cf  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Establishing  a  National  Humanities  Poun- 
dfition. 
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Improving  nnd  strengthening  retirement 
and  survivors'  benefits  under  the  civil  serv- 
ic(»  svstem. 

Mi^kinr^  an  assault  on  the  President  or  the 
Vice  Fre.-ident  a  Federal  crime. 

l^rovidir.g  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc. 

Expressing  the  Fcnre  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Grrnting  home  rule  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Constitution.'".!  nmendmcnt  on  cqu.il  rights 
for  men  and  women. 

Constitutional  amendment  relative  to 
prayer  in  public  schools  and  other  places. 

P.SrrCLIC.MJ    ALTF.RK  STIVES 

When  Republicans  have  been  unable  to 
accept  the  adniini.srration's  proposal  for  deal- 
ing v.-ith  au  admitted  problem  requiring  the 
attention  of  liie  Federal  Governmf^nt,  they 
have  oITered  an  alternative  solution. 

For  three  major  pieces  of  legislation  al- 
rcndy  p.".££ed  by  the  House,  they  have  h.id 
altcrnaiives  ready.  In  place  of  the  admin- 
istration's medicare  bill — compulsory  in 
coverage,  fiianced  tiiroug'n  increased  social 
security  taxes,  restricted  to  limited  hospital 
care — Republicans  E0ut;lit  to  substitute  tlie 
Byrnes  bill  (H.R.  4351).  providing  a  volun- 
tary system,  financed  througii  general  reve- 
nues, and  covering  all  medical  costs. 

For  the  administration's  education  bill — 
di.cpensing  Federal  funds  micre  lavishly  to 
rich  areas  than  poor,  imprecise  in  its  scope, 
and  raising  the  danrter  of  control  by  a  Fed- 
eral btire^.v.cracy — Repu'olicans  sought  to 
substitute  a  system  of  tax  credits  *for  tho^e 
who  support  schools,  coupled  with  selective 
Federal  assistance  for  the  "head  start"  edu- 
cation of  sm.all  children. 

For  the  administration's  App?,lachia  pro- 
cr.'.m.  Republicans  sought  to  substitute  a 
program,  for  all  areas  of  the  Nation  needing 
Federal  economic  assistance. 

For  legislation  that  has  not  yet  reached 
the  floc'r — notably  in  voting  rights,  urban 
area  problems,  and  housing — Republican 
stibititutes  were  developed,  all  of  which  are 
more  effective  than  the  proposals  .sent  to  t'ne 
Kill  by  the  administration. 

The  offering  of  alternatives  has  not  been 
an  empty  exercise.  In  at  least  two  instances 
Republican  alternatives,  coupled  with  Re- 
publican criticism  of  administration  pro- 
posals, premise  to  bring  about  important 
modifications  of  administration  measures. 
The  medicare  bill  w'nich  passed  the  House 
incorporates  important  features  of  bills  of- 
feree^ by  Republicans.  It  is  safo  to  predict 
that'"t!ie  voting  rights  bill  which  is  finally 
enacted  v.ill  be  a  far  cry  from  that  originally 
presented  by  the  White  House.  It,  too.  will 
bear  a  Repti'olican  imprint  in  some  of  its 
provisions. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  •'Mr. 
M.ATSirxAGA  • .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TalcottJ  is  recognized  for 
CO  minute.s. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
v'oman  from  Washington  [Mrs.  May!, 
the     gentleman    from    Michigan     [Mr. 


Cederberg],  and  the  gentleman  froni 
New  York  I  Mr.  Conable  1  may  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmport.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speak  ?r,  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  this  time  todab'  is  to  dis- 
cuss with  Members  of  the  House  the 
serious  situation  that  exists  in  my  dis- 
trict concerning  farm  labor,  and  par- 
ticularly that  in  connection  with  the 
strawberry  crop. 

I  have  several  picttncs  wih  me.  Of 
course,  they  cannot  be  inclijdcd  in  the 
Recohd,  but  I  will  leat  e  thgin  here  on 
the  table  in  the  well  of  tha  House  for 
Menibens  who  may  wish  to  vilf.v  th.eni. 

Izaak  Walton  said  one  tinif; — when  he 
got  his  mind  oH  fishing:         , 

Doubtless  God  could  have  mhdc  a  better 
berry.     Bttt  doiibiless  God  nc',«r  did. 

Of  course,  this  has  rcfergncc  to  the 
strawberry.  I  also  have  some  color  pic- 
tures that  were  taken  in  my  district  dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  10.  Tlic^e  are 
accurate  representations  of  the  condi- 
tion of  th3  strawberry  crops;  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  invite  any  Menit)cr  to  view 
them.  If  they  do  not  make  you  sick, 
they  will  .sadden  you. 

My  district  is  plagued  withti  manmade 
disaster.  JJillions  of  dollars  pf  crops  arc 
rotting  in  the  fields  and  thousands  of 
American  .skilled  v.orkers  v.ill  not  enjoy 
their  usual  employment  thi^  year  or  in 
future  years.  Maiiy  small  family  farm- 
ers and  some  large  corporate  farms  are 
only  one  step  away  from  pankruptcy. 
The  prices  of  fruit  and  vcpet^blcs.  to  the 
consumer.  In.ve  nccessarilyi  increased. 
But  most  significan*ly.  vajluable  and 
nuuitious  food  is  being  e>qt;rava'^antly 
wasted.  The  crops  a'te  actually  turning 
to  garbage  in  the  fields.  Thd  effects  will 
spread  .to  every  district  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  r.  brief  his- 
tory of  the  situation  in  my  ar^a. 

California  produces  43  perccit  of  the 
fr3.sh  fruits  and  vc-ctablcs  of  tiie  Na- 
tion. My  district,  the  12th  District  of 
California,  has  some  600.003  acres,  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  irrigated  land 
in  the  State  of  California,  but  on  this 
land  we  produce  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  Nation's  strawboriif 3  and  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  head  let- 
tuce, celery,  and  broccoli  and  about  P5 
percent  of  the  Nations  articliokes:  70 
percent  of  our  produce  is  shini:)cd  out 
of  the  State,  mostly  to  markets  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Also  in  my  district  we  hav^  the  largest 
beet  sugar  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
world. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  the  extent 
and  productivity  of  raising  lettuce  in  my 
district,  wo  have  shipped  more  than  1 
million  carloads  of  lettuce— 1  million 
carloads  of  head  lettuce  a}one.  Tliis 
would  fill  a  train  more  tlianoi^iit  times 
the  distance  across  the  United  States  in 
length.  Transportation  costs  are  hi.J^h 
because  of  the  long  distances  and  ex- 
tra care  and  refrigeration  required.    Our 


seasons  conflict  with  the  hiuhcst  em- 
ployment seasons  of  other  industries 
such  as  the  building  trades,  tourist  in- 
dustries and  backyard  gardens  throutih- 
out  the  entire  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  farmers  raising  the  same  and  dif- 
ferent crops  elsewhere. 

We  have  the  best  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  coinitry.  We  have 
a  favorable  climate  and  weather.  It 
seldom  rains  in  the  summer.  There  are 
no  nrosquitos  or  bu'rs.  We  have  the  best 
housins:.  There  is  no  segregation  in  the 
fields,  in  th.e  churches  or  in  the  .schools. 
We  have  been  leaders  in  automation  and 
in  trying  to  provide  the  most  mechanised 
and  automated  industry  that  we  can. 

We  have  the  highest  wages  i^aid  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  I  tliink  I 
can  sdfely  say  that  there  is  no  one  work- 
ing in  the  fields  today  in  our  area  v.ho 
can  earn  any  higher  war^'C  an.vijlace  in 
the  country  doing  any  other  kind  of 
work. 

So  I  can  speak  with  some  pride  ccn- 
ccrning  our  district.  We  net  only  have 
high-quality  pioduco,  but  v.c  have  taken 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  v.elfare  of  the 
workers,  paying  them  high  wages  and 
providing  high-grade  housing  and  good 
woiking  conditions.  We  have  the  met 
favorable  labor  lav;s  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  We  want  to  improve  them.  We 
can  and  should  do  better.  I  want  to  help 
to  do  better  in  every  way.  But  this  trau- 
ntrLL:c  and  wrenching  change  from  100,- 
000  braceros  to  none  is  a  difficult  if  not 
impossible  situation  to  cope  with.  I 
think  v.-e  need  more  understanding  v.:v.i 
more  sensitivity  in  meeting  this  problem 
and  that  is  why  I  want  to  talk  toduy. 
We  want  to  hire  domestics.  We  want  to 
hire  them  first  always.  We  want  thf  m 
to  earn  high  v.ages  and  enjoy  their  v.or': 
and  their  life  in  our  area.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  favored  the  braceio 
bill.  I  thought  it  was  very  sound  and 
irigeniously  devi.'^ed  to  protect  first  the 
local  w'orker  at  all  times  and  also  to  pro- 
vide a  safeguard  against  crop  losses.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  foreign  aid  prosrams 
ever  devised.  It  had  an  automatic  iiro- 
vision  for  phasing  out  when  we  were 
able  to  obtain  enough  local  workers. 
There  was  strict  governmental  supervi- 
sion. The  Congress,  as  we  know,  termi- 
nated this  law.  But  we  still  have  P-ablic 
Law  414  which  can  be  used  to  help  in 
the  chaotic  situation  v.e  are  facing  now 
in  our  area  because  we  still  need  labor 
and  need  it  desperately.  We  need  tem- 
porary, supplemental  labor,  particularly 
at  peak  harvesttimes.  Not  only  do  we 
need  adequate  labor  but  we  need  compe- 
tent labor.  We  need  reliable  labor.  Un- 
fortunately, these  crops  require  enor- 
mous amounts  of  hand  labor,  sometimes 
called  "stoop"  labor.  For  lettuce  thin- 
ning and  strawberry  picking  and  iov 
fragile,  delicate,  perishable  crops,  v.c  do 
employ  domestic  workers.  In  fact,  we 
use  them  all  year  round. 

But  we  cannot  control  the  weather. 
We  cannot  control  the  time  of  maturity 
of  the  crojis.  W^hcn  peri.shable  crops 
mature,  they  must  be  picked  within 
hours,  or  they  will  spoil.  When  straw- 
berries are  overripe,  they  cannot  bo  sold. 
but    still    must    be   picked    to    save    the 
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Also,  it  .should  be  khown  tlial  we 
^neoura.'^e  tlic  migrant  system. 
This  nfifnadic  life  is  one  of  the  mo.'-t 
cruel  wjilirh  could  be  imposed  upon  any- 
one, pdiitieularly  upon  children.  Not 
to  comi|iiim;'-in  and  war  tiie  migrant  life 
It  is  almost  impossible  for 
obtain  an  adequate  education. 
Their  iidhool  life  is  not  only  disrupted, 
but  al.^bj  they  disrupt  the  scJiools  in  the 
areas  ihrough  which  thoy  must  roam. 
They  ntive  no  root:-.  They  liavc  no 
stabilit^'L  Their  housing  is  expen.'^^^ivc  for 
them  tiricause  of  short-term  rentals  and 
larie  families.  Yet  no  one  could  pro- 
vide adequate  family  housing  to  be  used 
only  2for  3  months  of  the  year.  Not 
even  tihe  largess  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment ^an  finance  that  kind  of  hou.^ing. 
I  beSieve  thr.t  thr.se  are  good  ar-'u- 
nients  [for  the  bre.cero  proci-a:n. 

I  have  never  .':aid  that  U.S.  citi;^ens  will 
not  do  the  v.ork.  I  have  merely  snid 
that  there  are  not  cnouL^h  of  them  at  the 
right  times  and  in  the  right  place-.  It 
has  beicn  said  nov,-,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
giving! us  the  oppoituinty  to  import  the 
neccssfiry  workers  we  need  at  the  tunc 
we  ndcd  them,  that  if  we  would  pny 
enougn  we  would  get  the  workers.  The 
workers  have  received  increased  wa!-'.es 
in  my- area,  but  there  arc  limits.  There 
sre  limits  to  productivity.  There  arc 
limits  to  skills.  Tliere  are  limits  to 
wh.at  a  man  can  earn. 

"Stoop"  labor  on  farms  is  one  of  tlie 
most  un.'^killcd  types  of  work.  We  can- 
not pay  to  lov.'-.ski'iled  workers  more  than 
is  paid  to  hic,h-skt]led  workers.  Tliere 
must  \)o  some  coii'^idcration  given  to  the 
farmer's  costs.  There  must  be  sonic  con- 
sideration piven  to  t.hc  compclilion  with 
other  skills  and  Witli  other  workers  in 
other  places  in  the  co;ii;try  who  arc  jjro- 
ducing  the  same  crops  and  doing  the 
same  work. 

In  our  district  at  the  present  time  a 
strawberry  picicor- — an  av^ifi-^e  slra*.'.- 
bcn-y  picker — can  earn  S2  or  $3  per  hour, 
and  have  steady  v\-ork.  There  is  a  one- 
armed  strawberry  picker  working  in  my 
di.'^trict  today  who  is  earnin'i  $23  a  day. 
He  is  not  cxperier.red.  but  he  is  wilhng. 
Certainly  a  person  not  so  handicapped 
.^hculd  be  able  to  earn  as  much. 

The  skill  is  low,  so  of  course  the  people 
cannot  earn  as  much  as  people  with 
hicher  skills  can  cam.  but  thf  y  do  earn 
more  than  they  can  earn  an>nlaoe  (Ke 
in  the  United  F.te.tcs  at  this  t-'mc  doing 
any  other  work. 

It  .seems  to  me  tiiat  farmworkers 
."=ho;Lld  be  able  to  heii^  make  a  profit  for 
their  cniiJ.oycrs. 

Wp  have  tried  to  increa.se  the  wages 
and  to  improve  the  working  conditions, 
as  well  as  the  housing  conditions,  iov 
the  people  who  arc  employed,  but  still  v,  e 
hnve  not  been  able  to  attract  enoupli 
labor  to  our  district  durir.g  peak  h.ar- 
vest  times. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  su?:- 
ne."ted  that  we  fliould  recruit  more  ex- 
tensively. We  h.avc  tiicd  cver.v  Fusrpcs- 
li  >n  v.hich  has  been  inade  by  anyone. 
Vv'e  have  used  students.  We  have  used 
"weekenders."  We  have  used  house- 
v.ivcs.  We  have  used  delinquents.  We 
have    i;scd    prisoners    aiid    Indians    and 


football  teams  and  .scout  troops  and 
chtirch  {troups.  We  have  recruited  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Most  are  farm-labor-demand  States 
so  v.orkers  do  not  want  to  come  all  the 
way  to  California  for  only  a  fev.-  months' 
work. 

We  have  tried  automation.  We  are 
working  hard  at  mechanization.  We 
l.a\e  pi'obably  done  as  much  on  mech- 
ani/ation  and  automation  of  crops  as  any 
otlitr  area.  We  are  evf  n  experimenting 
now  with  a  lettuce  picker.  The  only  way 
on.e  C'LU  tell  whether  the  lettuce  is  ritiht  is 
to  plump  it.  We  are  trying  to  develop 
a  machine  for  thi-;. 

We  developed  the  sugarbeet  wheel  in 
our  district.  We  use  crop  duster  air- 
planes for  fertilizers  and  insecticide  ap- 
plication which  supplants  hundreds  of 
v.orkers.  We  have  enormofs  cultivators. 
We  u.se  overhead  snrin.klers.  We  liave 
assembly  lines  in  ixickin'i  sheds  which 
are  equal  to  the  assembly  lines  of  many 
aulomolivc  plants. 

We  fi-e  doing  our  best  to  develop  the 
mac'iines  to  do  the  tough  jobs. 

There  is  a  sad  I'roblcm  with  res!>ect  to 
m':ch?.niration.  TliC  low-skilled  worker 
v.ho  needs  the  job  the  most,  the  one  in 
whom  v.e  should  be  the  most  interested, 
is  the  Hrst  worker  to  be  autom.atcd  out  of 
work.  When  a  low-.skillc--d  farmworker  is 
automr.'.ed  out  of  a  job.  he  has  no  jjlace 
to  r:o.  When  a  facial?  worker  is  auto- 
nr'^.ted  out  of  a  job  he  may  be  able  to  aet 
work  on  the  farm,  but  the  fai'mworker 
who  is  automp.ted  out  has  no  place  to  eo 
e.scejM  on  welfare. 

There  are  m?tny  other  v.-&ys  to  f;et 
wojkcrs.  and  the  re.  arc  m^any  workers 
who  have  been  imported  into  the  United 
S'?.ies  under  Pubic  Law  414,  the  law  we 
are  hopin?  can  b?  utilized  to  import 
v.orkers  to  v.ork  in  the  fields. 

There  were  somethin'-'  like  411  .'^heep- 
herders  who  were  pci-mitted  to  come  into 
this  country  last  year.  There  vcre  msrry 
a'zricult'.iral  workers  from  the  Brii'sh 
West  Indies.  810  Japanese,  124  P'ilipincs, 
14.000  Canadian  lum.berjacks.  7.558  en- 
tertainers and  dancers.  7.168  m.usicians 
arid  profes'^or.s — ju.^t  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
S'xakcr.  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  tlie  centle- 
mr<n  from  Celifornia. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Cehfornia.  First  I 
v.-ould  like  to  commer.d  the  gentleman  on 
a  veiy  splendid  presentation. 

To  tlie  list  that  the  gentleman  has  just 
pivcn  us  of  forciencrs  admitted  under 
Public  Law  414,  I  think  should  be  added 
several  thousand,  who  since  the  first  of 
the  year  have  been  admitted  to  tliis 
counti-j-  as  waiters  and  busboys  for  serv- 
ice riyht  here  in  tlie  city  of  Waslungton, 
DC.  Obviou.^Iy,  th-s  is  done  on  the 
theory  that  scores  of  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed  on  ih.e 

east  coast  are  not  capable  of  being  wait- 
ers 01'  busb.:iys.  The  Seci"etary  of  Labor 
has  seen  fit  to  let  Swiss.  Germans.  an:I 
Latin  Americans  coine  in  here  in  o.dr-r  to 
d.>  iiotel  -Aork.  but  not  for  ti:e  haiTcsting 
uf  crops. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  ccnt:eman  is 
certainly  correct,  and  one  of  the  most 


knowjedceable  on  this  subject.  I  am  in- 
formejd  that  these  waiters  come  into  the 
county  as  peiinanent  citizens.  I  did 
some  .  inquiring  about  this  and  about 
v.hctlifr  or  not  it  would  depress  working 
conditions  in  Washington.  D.C.  If  you 
go  to  any  hotel  here  in  the  city,  few  of 
the  waiters  or  restaurant  workers  have 
been  here  more  than  3  or  4  months. 
However,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  a 
ruling''  that  if  they  enter  the  United 
Stated  in  groups  of  more  than  25  at  one 
time,  they  have  to  get  a  certification  that 
they  Will  not  depress  the  labor  market 
here.  :  So  they  come  in  in  p roups  of  24 
at  a  tifne. 

Thrre  are  many  other  people  who 
come  in  tiie  sam.e  way.  We  are  recruit- 
ing nui'.ses  from  other  countries.  We  are 
aggressively  recruiting  for  hotel  and 
jcstaurant  workers  in  adverti.scments  in 
the  .Swiss  papers.  Airline  hostesses  are 
a;<=o  recruited  to  comc  here  to  work. 
Nut  only  does  tills  m.c-an  tliat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Immit, ration  officials 
arc  sajing  the  uncmijlc-yed  people  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  the  city  of  New 
York  cannot  liave  those  jobs,  but  it 
means  they  cannot  even  be  trained  for 
thicm.  Tiris  seems  to  be  paradoxical  to 
me  but  th.ere  are  many  paradoxes  about 
tiK  farm  labcr  situation. 

For  in.stance,  in  my  ciisirxi  they  say 
that  v,c  should  net  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  cheap  foreign  workers.  The 
s?-nie  ]3eonle  wlio  oppose  the  irnporiaiion 
of  clicap  foreign  v.'orkers.  as  they  call 
them,  advocate  the  impoiiatlon  of  cheap 
forei':n  prcd'acts,  sucir  as  strawberries. 
They  are  quite  willing  to  have  produce 
a. id  products  Imported  from.  Mexico. 
This  means  that  no:  only  will  the  labor 
of  cheap  foreit;n  workers  be  im.ported 
but  ahso  cheap  foreign  fertilizer,  cheap 
foreign  seed,  water,  land,  capital,  and 
many  other  cheap  foreign  th'nes.  We 
ho:.r  no  ccmplahits  about  importing 
foreign  strawberries  into  this  country — 
only  complaints  about  imporfng  foreign 
workers  to  harvest  tlie  strawberries 
grov.-n  here. 

ThiS  points  up  another  problem  that 
we  are  having  in  our  district.  Because 
we  cannot  obtain  the  labor  to  harve.st 
crops,  many  other  industries  are  con- 
sidering moving  lo  Mexico.  Previously 
there  has  been  some  objection  to  going 
to  Mexico  for  fear  that  lire  machinery 
and  the  improvements  would  be  ex- 
propriated by  the  Mexican  Government, 
but  they  now  have  assurances  that  this 
wiil  n>:.t  occur.  These  people  can  move 
into  Mexico  and  will  be  able  to  export  to 
the  United  States  iJie  produce  nrown  in 
the  cheaper  areas.  We  will  then  be  buy- 
ing :h;s  product  and  paying  gold  and 
doii?rs  for  them,  tiicrcby  worsening  our 
imbalance  of  inter.-.ational  paymcti.s 
situation. 

Mr.  DYAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ee:.- 

tlcman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Dy.^l'  . 

Mr.  DYAL.  Because  of  your  coni- 
mcnts  on  the  possibility  of  this  move- 
ment into  Mexico.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in   conimcniins  on  the  Ir.bcr 

shortage  problems  in  CaliforrJa.     I  have 
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received  cont;ideiabIe  concbpondencc  on 
this  subject.  A  recent  letter  from  the 
Libf.ty  Groves  Operatins  Corp..  which 
is  composed  of  58  membcr.s  represent- 
ing 800  acres  of  citrus,  expresses  concern 
that  the  small  i-rowcr  is  being  forgotten 
ni  this  serious  field  labor  problem.  The 
58  members  are  members  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Labor  A.ssociatioir  which 
organization  does  recruitinsi.  housing. 
and  feeding  of  workers  They  have 
strusRied  through  the  kvnon  harvest 
which  is  not  yet  completed  and  still 
somewhat  behind  schedule:  and  with  the 
opening  of  acti\ities  in  the  nortliern  part. 
of  the  State  i.nd  ilie  traditional  migra- 
tion north,  ihcir  picking  force  of  30  men 
has  now  dropped  to  13.  The  Valencia 
orar.ge  harvest  ^^eason  is  just  be.qinniiiu 
and  the:-e  growers  are  fnidine,  it  impos- 
sible to  build  an  adequate  force  to  haii- 
dle  this  new  activity.  Alonu  with  the 
efforts  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Labor 
Association  to  recruit  workers,  these 
members  do  considerable  recruiting  of 
domestic  workers  on  their  own.  They 
also  work  with  an  indu.strywide  organi- 
zation called  Farmers  Harvest  Associa- 
tion which  is  c.\pcnenc;ng  a  shortage  or 
workers. 

Federal  comphaiue  ofTicers  have  cla^- 
-sified  their  camp  facilities  as  good  and 
restauiant  facilities  and  food,  exccUeni. 
Wages  this  year,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  recommended  industrywide  policy, 
liave  averaged  better  than  SI. 75  per 
I'lour.  which  is  con.sidcrabiy  above  the 
criteria  of  31-40  )K'r  hoar  minimum 
guarantee. 

Aside  from  the  citrus  liarvcst  in  my 
district.  I  have  been  infoimed  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  vineyards  will  be 
abandoned  next  year  unless  adequate 
labor  is  available  to  harvest  next  fall's 
crop. 

I  would  say  to  the  uentlcman  that  I 
have  not  supported  a  return  to  the  bra- 
cero  progrom.  but  I  do  concur  that 
Public  Law  414  does  furnish  the  means 
to  handle  this  problem. 

I  agree  that  there  must  be  an  early 
solution  to  the  labor  shortage  existing 
in  California  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
growers"  investments. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 
Mr.      HAGEN      of      California.        Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
even  Mr.  Wirtz  recognizes  that  there  is 
a  need  for  supplemental  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia. Yet  he  has  laid  down  a  condition, 
or  placed  himself  in  a  position  so  that 
to  get  that  labor  a  grower  must  offer 
SI  40  an  hour,  plus  housing,  plus  trans- 
portation. One  dollar  and  forty  cents  an 
hour  is  more  than  the  national  minimtim 
wage  for  industry.  "When  you  add  these 
other  fringe  requirements,  it  amounts 
to  coiisiderable. 

I  have  just  talked  to  a  grower,  James 
Hou.se.  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  who  is  a 
relatively  small  farmer,  who  has  just 
visited  in  Mexico.  He  says  that  down 
there  the  Mexicans  are  working  from 
dawn  to  dusk  for  SI  a  day,  picking 
tomatoes  and  doing  other  things  with 


tomatoes,  in  the  tomato  liarvosl.  There 
are  huge  canneries  being  built  down 
there.  Already  the  Mexican  fresh  tomato 
is  dominating  the  fresh  tomato  market, 
at  least  in  the  western  pai  t  of  the  United 
States.  They  sell  for  a  high  price  when 
American  tomatoes  are  not  riovinu.  But 
when  Americans  start  moving  tlvjir 
tomatoes,  they  immediate i;/  drop  their 
price.  In  other  words,  they  $re  trying  to 
captiu-i^  the  whole  market. 

Also  I  would  like  to  comir.ent  on  Mr. 
■'-Virtz'  oft-quoted  statemeiit  that  the 
Congress,  in  effect,  impo.-cd  this  policy 
on  him.  We  failed  to  piif;s  a  1-year 
extension  of  Public  Law  TS.jhcri,-  in  the 
House,  by  only  a  very  few  Totc.-.  I  am 
certain  that  iriost  of  the  ATrmbers  here 
who  voted  a;.'ain.=,t  Public  Lqv  78,  either 
a  1-yrar  or  a  2-year  exi;  ii:  .  :.  realizi" 
that  Public  Law  414  was  oj:  l::0  books 
and  could  be  used  as  a  vehicle  of  equal 
treatment  for  California  aloiig  with  other 
areas  that  have  used  Public  Law  -114. 

We  have  relied  on  Public  Law  78.  But 
since  at  the  time  we  onl;'  e.^jtended  Pub- 
lic Law  78  for  1  year  and  PupMic  Law  414 
was  on  the  books,  the  fact  ilipt  we  sought 
to  extend  it  for  a  year  ditl  not  mean 
that  we  disapproved  of  tha  program. 

This  program  in  its  devclca:)mcnt  was  a 
terminal  one,  extended  frpm  time  to 
time,  so  this  was  not  an  (depression  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  such 
as  Mr.  V/irtz  says  he  relies  on  in  his 
action  in  denying  labor  to  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CalUornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
furtiier? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  1  Mr.  Hagen  I 
had  to  .'^ay  in  respect  to  the  m.inimum 
v>age.  I  do  not  know  any  fafrner  in  Cal- 
ifornia who  objects  to  payirfg  SI. 40.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  paying  $1.75. 
And,  as  has  been  indicated  by  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Talcott  i . 
they  are  paying  .$2  and  .S3  an  hour  for 
workers  who  produce.  V/hat  they  ob- 
ject to  is  paying  SI. 40  to  soimcbody  who 
only  produces  25  cents  or  40  cents  in  ef- 
fort. I  am  sure  that  Mr.  H.ahen  meant 
exactly  that.  We  do  not  find  fault,  or 
our  farmers  do  not  find  fault,  \\ith  the 
figure  SI. 40  for  persons  *iio  actually 
earn  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  v.ill  the  '^entiemaiji  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.     I  yield.   | 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  prob- 
lem the  farmer  has  is  really  that  the 
labor  he  gets  is  the  bottom  of  the  labor 
market.  It  is  labor  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  TxlcottI  has  indi- 
cated cannot  find  jobs  in  industry  by 
and  large.  But  there  ale  corps  of 
workers  who  prefer  aaricultural  work. 

As  a  consequence.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmer  is  not  in  a  position  of  General 
Motors  of  being  selective  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  accomplished  work  force. 
The  only  way  he  can  handle  this  prob- 
lem is  through  a  piece  rate  production 
process  where  the  worker  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  his  productivity.  Farmers  gen- 
erally are  willing  to  do   tUat  and  have 


been  doing  it  in  California.  But  when 
you  average  it  and  say  flatly  that  every 
worker,  regardless  of  his  productivity, 
will  receive  $1.40  an  hour,  you  create 
problems  of  loss  and  bankruptcy  for  thr 
farmers. 

Mr.  REINECKE  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOIT.  I  \  i  Id  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mi'.  Speaker,  a.s  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  extreme  shortage 
of  labor  and  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  California  are  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  tjroblem.  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  resolution  unanimou.'-ly  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County 
01  Los  Angeles  specifically  asking  for 
4.000  men  who  are  presently  under  the 
supervision  of  the  director  of  the  buirau 
of  public  a.ssislance.  to  be  a.ssigned  from 
the  public  assistance  rolls  to  a.ssist  the 
farmers  with  their  problems  in  the  fields 
m  an  effort  to  save  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
referred  at  tliis  i^oint  in  the  Recoi?d, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Edmoxdson  • .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Resolution    jiv    Bo.^rd   of   Supervisors. 

Coi^NTY  OK  Los  Angeles 
On  mouon  of  Supervisor  H:ihn.  unani- 
mously carrietl.  the  b.jard  liereby  adopts  llie 
following  resoUitlon;  and  hereby  realTirms 
t;ie  b.oard  policy  set  forth  in  board  order 
No.  191  of  September  29.  19G4.  copy  of  which 
is  liertsto  attached: 

"Whereas  there  exists  in  California  a  seri- 
ous stiortage  of  manpower  to  harvest  the 
crops:  and 

"Wliereas  the  agricultural  industry  is  one 
of  the  major  industries  in  the  entire  State 
of  California  and  every  citi/eii  of  Caiifornii 
is  dependent  upon  agricultural  production: 
and 

■■\Vhere:iS  there  exists  at  the  present  titr.e 
approximately  12.000  men  in  all  of  the  58 
coiuUies  of  C.rnfornia  who  are  between  ilie 
ages  of  21  and  35  and  receiving  public' 
assistance  ftmds  luider  i!ie  aid  to  f,imilies 
with  dependent  children  luu-mployed  father/"^ 
program:  and 

"Whereas  inost  >■{  these  men  are  :ible- 
bodied.  willing  to  work,  and  need  jobs,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  tremciidou.'i 
shortage  of  manpower  in  the  fieldf. :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•■Rciohcd.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  does  hereby  in- 
.^truct  tlie  director  of  the  tjureavi  of  public 
assist.'ince  to  offer  forthwith  to  the  farmer'! 
of  California  this  available  manpower  in  Los 
Angeles  Comity — more  than  4.000  men  to 
harvest  the  crops — and  state  as  a  policy  that, 
11  there  are  deceitt  work.ing  conditions  and 
previiiling  wages  are  paid  a.s  determined  by 
ihe  State  and  Federal  Government,  a  recipi- 
eiit  of  welfare  who  is  ottered  work  and  re- 
fuses will  be  cut  oil  the  relief  rolls,  subject  to 
all   legal   requirements;    ;!nd   be  it   fur'lier 

"Rrsotved.  That  copies  of  tiiis  re.soUUloii 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  to 
the  other  57  counties  of  California  and  to 
the  CJo'.ernor  of  California,  director  oi  social 
welfare,  and  other  interested  parties.' 

I,  Cordon  T.  Nesvig.  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
.Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Arigeles. 
and  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  governing  body 
of  all  other  special  asses.=;nient  and  taxing 
cUstricts  for  which  said  bo.ard  so  acts,  do 
iiereby  certify  that  tiie  foregoing  is  a  full 
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tnie,|and  correct  copy  of  trie  original  minutes 
of  board  order  No.  KiO.  adopted  on  May  1], 
1965.'  by  the  Board  of  t5u;jer\  isors  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  fend  ex  officio  tlie 
governing  body  of  all  oilier  special  assess- 
ment and  taxing  districts  for  wliich  said 
bo.-ird  so  acts.  ' 

In    witness   whereof.    I  h.'ve   hereunto   set 
niv  hand  and  atfixed   the  Ke.il  of  tiie  county 
of'L'>s  Angeles  this  12th  ^ay  of  May  19C5. 
I  •  Gordon  T.  Nk.svig. 

ClC'-'':  oj  the  Board  of\  Supa  iisors  of  ihr 
County  oj  Los  >lrif/c.'f,s\  n7!d  Ex  Officio 
Clerk  0/  tlie  Gove'rnitig  Body  of  All 
OtiLcr  Special  As  seism  cut  and  Taxing 
Jbir.tricts  /or  W'ii.an  Said  Boo'd  So 
I    Acts. 

On  motion  of  supervisor  Hahn,  unani- 
mously carried,  it  is>  ordcrjed  that,  a.s  a  i)o;icy 
ol  the  board,  the  lollowinjg  standards  be  and 
lliey,ure  hereby  adopted  lor  implementaiion 
by  tbe  Ijurcau  of  public  a^si.stancc  in  secur- 
ing tJ-aining  and  giving  oj^portunity  for  work 
la  fiirm  areas  under  President  Johnson's 
an i; poverty  prof^rain: 

1.  That  suitable  and  proper  conditions  of 
e:npl|oymcnt  be  provided  whicli  will  include 
adtqbute  saniUiry  lacilitjies  (these  sanitary 
facilities  should  be  injsijcctcd  r.nd  meet 
standiards  set  by  the  cotinty  health  officer). 

2.  That  the  minimum  w;i<rc  for  employees 
.■;hall  be  at  least  $1.2.")  pei^  hour.  (The  mini- 
.iium  w.tge  for  ctjuniy  cpijloyees,  including 
Ijnmjplry  workers,  is  S-1.72  per  hour.) 

3.  'i;hat,  if  at  all  possible,  the  work  shall 


prov 
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qe  ste.'idy  emi^loyment  with  an  assur- 
(bf  minimum  reasoiiable  work  period. 
llhat  adequate  transportation  to  farm 
rhnch  areas  with  reasonable  departtire 
Fit-rival  time.';  be  regulated  by  the  bureau 
of  iJiihlic   n<:sistance. 

5.,Tliat  the  director  of  the  btiroau  of  pub- 
lic aisiistance  excrci.'^e  judgment  in  carrying 
out  {this  policy  so  that  recipients  of  public 
assi^ttmce  shall  not  be  required  to  work 
und^i^  unusual  circum3tances.  such  as  ill- 
ness inr  other  di.licult;  conditions  in  their 
lamjl^-.  I 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mart  from  Aikansas. 

Ml'.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend tlie  gentleman  for  his  takin.e  tliis 
time  and  making  such  a  splendid  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  need  for  labor 
in  the  gentleman's  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent to  include  an  article  whicli  a))- 
pearCd  in  the  Wa.shington  Post  under 
datpjof  April  13,  19G5,  the  title  of  which 
is  '^Bracoros  Miss  That  California 
Diilero,"  by  Gcorue  Natanson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
eb.-ietnon  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

the  article  follows: 

Bh.\|ceros   Miss    That   C.\Lirop.Ni.\   D-.nef.o 

,  (  Bv    George    Natanson  ) 

MixKo  City  — Citidadela  Plaza  is  in  the 
herjrii  of  Mexico  City.  It  has  well-kept  lawns 
ana    flowers;     its    fountain    and    trees 


prdni!!: 
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_-  a  moment  s  rest  to  tVie  pasifrby. 

9t!t  Ciudadcla  i.-  difTorent  from  tlie  other 
lo\bly  plazas  tor  which  Mexico  City  is  famoxis. 
On  tinj;  day  of  the  week  lumdreds  of  men 
sit  Idisconsolately  on  the  park  benches. 
Othfrs  slumber  on  the  grass  or  stroll  through 
th4  [plaza.  Still  others  stand  quietly  dis- 
ii!*s4ng  their  problems. 

Tiie  men  are  not  idlers  or  tramps.  Kcr 
are  ihcy  city  men.  Most  of  them  are  Mexican 
caiiipesinos.  country  people  who  arc  de- 
Rcrilied  as  repre.sei.tati;  e  v'  Mcxicoe  finest 
^clr  cers. 


Thc^e  men  were  formerly  bracerris.  rem- 
nants of  that  iiiige  army  oi  niore  than  half 
a  million  farmworkers  who  were  previously 
contracted  to  work  in  the  United  States  e\cry 
year  uj  lielp  harvest  crops  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  cotton. 

Since  the  so-c:t!lcd  bracero  program  was 
tjogun  mt.'re  than  a  decade  ago.  Ciudadela 
Plaza  has  been  the  site  of  the  central  hiring 
hall  for  braceros,  serving  much  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  annoimced 
repeatedly  thr.t  the  United  States  will  not 
reticw  the  program  v.hlch  was  allowed  to 
lapse  last  December  31,  and  has  contintially 
urged  the.se  men  to  return  to  their  liomes  in 
the  Country  to  await   lurther  developments. 

But  the  campesmos  don  i  comprehend  the 
straiige  set  of  cireumtt.»nces  which  prevents 
lite.n  from  v. oiking  jn  tlie  United  £t,utE.  to 
tiicy  come  daily  to  Ciudadela  Plaza  in  the 
hope  that  they  can  once  again  return  to  tl-ie 
otlier  side  to  work. 

Antoiiio  Hinojcsa  is  one.  His  wife  r.r.d 
.<;e\cn  children  are  waiting  for  him  in  the 
sotuhcrn  Mexican  state  of  Oaxaca.  "But  I 
cant  go  home  bec.iuse  there  is  no  work  there. 
And  tliere  is  no  work  in  Mexico  City.  I  sim- 
ply must  wait  until  I  get  a  job  on  tiie  other 
side  and  can  send  money  home,"  he   said 

Meanwhile.  Kirojcsa  barely  manages  to 
Kur\i\e  by  performing  odd  jobs  at  night  and 
Inirrying  to  the  pla/a  in  the  morning  to  wcii 
for  news.  He  catnaps  on  the  grass  through 
the  day. 

Until  Decemt^er.  Kinojosa  worked  during 
seasonal  periods  at  stoop  labor  in  the  United 
.States.  During  tlie  3  or  4  months  he  was  on 
the  otlior  side  he  earned  what  for  Mexican 
Uiljor  is  Considered  top  wages.  On  the  aver- 
age, Hmojosa  and  liis  fellow  braceros  re- 
ceived from  8.45  to  S60  and  $05  weekly. 
More  tlian  liaif  of  this  was  sent  home. 

Mexico  is  in  no  position  to  comment  of- 
ficially. Tiiis  country  has  not  enjoyed 
watching  some  of  its  finest  workers  beij"*g 
forced  to  cross  the  border  to  earn  a  living. 
However,  officials  adm.it  privately  that  the 
bracero  program,  when  in  full  swing,  took 
a  considerable  load  off  Mexico's  chronic  un- 
employment problem. 

Exact  figures  are  not  available,  bat  it  is 
estimated  tl;at  of  Mexico's  13  million  cani- 
pcsinos,  some  7  million  are  unemployed. 

Tiie  camj>esino.  and  agriculture  in  general, 
are  or^c  of  Mexico's  most  delicate  problenis 
which,  if  not  cased  soon,  threaten  to  turn 
into  an  explosi-ve  i.ssue  disrupting  Mexico's 
loner   period   of   pol;tic;;l    stability. 

^texir■o's  president  of  4  montlis.  Gustavo 
D:az  Orda?.  is  taking  determined  strides  to 
lielp  the  campevuio.  but  t'nc  Ciudadela  Plaza 
IS  a  constant  reminder  that  i::uch  yet  needs 
tc)  ijc  done. 

Tiiosc  who  crowded  around  dtiring  my  visit 
t  1  Ciudi'.dela  Flaza  cannot  understand  why 
U  S.  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  s..id  tliat  as  long 
as  there  are  Americans  unemployed,  foreign 
workers  cannot  come  in. 

The  Mexican  braceros  d.  i/t  even  know 
Wirtz"  name,  nor  are  they  interested  in  the 
arguments  set  forth  by  U  S.  labor  unions 
who  are  backing  Wirtz. 

"We  hjar  that  crops  in  the  United  St,;tes 
are  going  to  rtiin  becau.se  they  are  not 
}5icked.  We  have  heard  that  women  are 
being  employed  to  do  a  man's  work.  Even 
th.it  the  maclnnes  have  failed  and  that 
.\mericai:s  won't  work  in  tiie  fields.  '  said 
one. 

"Wliy.  ilicn.  can't  wo  go  b.ick  to  work?" 
they  cho'-tiscd. 

The  attitude  Rs.<=nn-!ed  by  the  Mexican 
ficleiworkcr  is  not  one  of  anger,  nor  does 
he  know  anti-U.S.  sentiments.  He  feels 
liiendlT  toward  the  United  States. 

Few  if  any  criticisms  were  lieard  in  Mexico 
o\  cr  the  bracero  program.  e\  en  from  extreme 
Irfiv,  nigers.  There  have  never  been  cries 
of  "more  wr.ccb"  for  the  "exploited"  Mexican 


worker^despitc  the  deplorable  li\ing  condi- 
tions of  many  of  ilie  workers  who  li\ed  in 
dilapidated  shacks  with  a  single  water  faucet 
for  four  and  fi\e  families  and  had  inadequate 
medical  and  school  facilities. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Mexican  campe- 
sino  earned  far  more  during  a  single  season 
working  m  the  United  States  than  if  he 
worked  here  2  or  3  years  steadily. 

Farsighted  Mexican  opinion  molders  are 
urging  the  government  to  miake  gexxl  use  of 
tije  rcturiicd  bracer<j  who  has  learned  macli 
while  working  in  the  United  States. 

Tliere  are  positive  results  of  the  bracero 
program  in  this  country.  Many  workers  have 
taken  the  money  they  earned  and  gone  into 
bttsiness  for  themsel-.  es.  Others  have  bought 
ilieir  oun  plots  of  land,  working  and  apply- 
ing the  many  agricultural  techniques  they 
learned  on   tiie   other  side. 

I:i  acidition.  Mexico  as  a  nation  has  bene- 
fited. More  than  830  million  yearly  was  re- 
turned by  the  bracero.  which  not  only  served 
to  stimulate  the  economy  but  has  helped 
that  segment  of  the  population  which  rieeds 
it  most. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  Public  Law 
78  was  approved  by  this  Congress  in 
1951  and  this  labor  was  bs'ought  in  fi-om 
Mexico,  into  as  many  as  21  States,  for 
many  years.  My  State  of  Arkansas  used 
a  considerable  number  of  the  bracei-os 
for  the  harvesting  of  strawberries,  and 
cotton,  largely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  tliis  particular  time 
the  situation  has  changed  considerably. 
When  we  did  not  extend  Public  Law  78 
a  year  ago  it  expired  on  E>ecember  31. 
1964.  certain  things  happened: 

In  the  first  place,  these  Mexican  peo- 
ple did  not  get  to  do  that  farm-woi-k 
that  they  had  been  performing  in  this 
countiT-  They  need  it  badly  today  as 
this  article  here  by  Mr.  Natanson  v.ill 
depict. 

Another  thing  was  this:  It  was  said 
that  if  we  were  to  pay  these  people 
enough  for  their  labor  we  would  have 
ample  domestic  labor  with  v.hlch  to  do 
this  stoop  type  of  work. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  stated  that  he  pays  well  in  his  dis- 
tiict  for  workers  to  harvest  vegetable 
crops  but  cannot  recruit  enough  domes- 
tic labor  to  do  the  required  work  when 
they  are  needed.  In  Arkan.sas  we  have 
gone  to  mechanization  very  fast  and  as 
a  result  wo  displaced  our  own  domestic 
laborers  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
fieldwork  on  these  farms  of  picking  cot- 
ton, chopping  cotton  and  the  like. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  veiy 
splendid  speech  and  I  would  like  to  join 
with  him  in  his  eSorts  to  alleviate  this 
critical  situation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  state  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  as  many  acres  another  year,  in 
1966.  in  his  district  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ins  of  stra\vberi'ies  as  there  have  been  in 
the  year  1965? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  It  is  d  fficult  for  me 
to  piedict  now.  I  know  that  many  crops 
are  benig  turned  under  because  they 
cannot  ret  the  pickers.  The  strawberry 
people  tell  me  they  intend  l€  look  into 
the  possibilities  of  .coing  into  Mexico 
next  year.  I  think  there  will  be  less 
acres  of  strav.berries  in  our  district  next 
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year.  This  is  very  serious,  because  slraw- 
bon-ios  provide  a  lot  of  employment.  It 
takes  two  or  three  persons  an  acre  to 
l-i3.vest  the  stra\« berry  crop.  A  siuule 
r.erson  can  harvest  many  acres  of  other 
crops.  There  are  many  other  workers 
111  allied  industries  who  are  aflected.  peo- 
ple who  work  in  refrisoi'ation  plants,  peo- 
ple v  ho  work  in  packa:-;int;  ond  shippir.'. 
•.Mid  other  people  who  are  ponis  to  bo 
;;hort  of  work. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  your  State  a.>  to  tomato-s.  Your 
tjtace  lias  produced  more  ihan  50  percent 
of  the  canned  tomatoes  in  America.  You 
are  goins  to  affect  peop/le  not  only  who 
•4row  tomatoes  but  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
euate  labor  supply  for  the  farmer  is  goinu 
to  adve:\sely  affect  people  who  process  the 
tomatoes,  the  people  who  print  the  labels, 
the  canners,  and  other  people  includinu 
the  transportation  1'acilitie.s  and  the  con- 
suminii  public. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Tiie  plantin;-',  of  to- 
matoes, incidentally,  is  down  ?:^  percent 
from  last  year.  This  is  a  irpmoiidou- 
drop. 

.  Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  aentlcman  yield? 

*Mr.  TALCOTT.     I  yield   to  the  -eii- 
tleman  from  Californ-a. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Wo  should 
not  overlook  the  probl'Ui  of  related  em- 
ployees in  the  citrus  n^dustry  in  packing- 
hou.-e  employment,  which  is  down  at 
least  25  percent  in  southcn-n  California. 
This  means  25  percent  of  domestic  Amer- 
icans are  not  employed  in  the  packin.u- 
houses,  and  there  will  be  at  least  that 
m.nny  less.  It  will  affect  the  truckim; 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  truckin- 
citrus  from  the  fields  to  the  packin'i- 
houses  and  from  the  packini;houses  to 
the  railroad  station,  or  to  the  port.  So 
much  more  than  farm  labor  is  involved. 
It  IS  the  whole  matter  of  related  Indus- 
trie.-, including;  many,  many  fine  work- 
ers who  do  not  have  .iobs  because  these 
crops  are  not  being  harvested. 

Mr.  G'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  0"KONSKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  lor  bringing  this  particular 
point  out.  One  thing  that  puzzles  me  is 
this:  You  produce  relatively  the  same 
kind  of  crops  in  California  that  they  do 
in  Florida.  How  come  Florida  is  not  hav- 
ing this  problem?  How  come  they  are 
able  to  import  all  kinds  of  cheap  labor 
from  the  British  West  Indies  to  get  their 
crops  harvested  while  you  cannot  do  it 
in  California?  Is  there  some  favoritism? 
It  looks  to  mc  as  if  there  is.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  touch  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am  not  suggesting 
tiat  there  is  any  favoritism.  We  do  ha\  e 
many  different  crops,  although  there  arc 
crops  that  aie  similar.  The  problem  in 
California,  particularly  in  my  district,  is 
that  v.e  have  an  enormous  increase  of 
production  during  the  summer  time  and 
domestic  labor  is  inadequate.  The  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  of  course,  is  closer  to  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  pattern  of  us- 
ing British  West  Indian  labor  in  Florida. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  But  Me.xico  is  clo.ser 
to  California  than  tlie  British  West  In- 
die'^  is  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  We  have  ieeii  cut  off 
from  u.sing  the  >Texican  nationals.  I  am 
glad  that  the  people  in  Florida  are  able 
to  obtain  this  labor.  \ 

Mr.  TEAGUE  ol  Caliiurnia. 
fact.  I  believe,  that  Florida,  too. 
very  serious  liarvest  problem.->. 

But  I  thirk  it  i.s  also  a  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  fceen  more 
generous  in  allowing  siipplt mental  farm 
labor  in  tlie  form  of  British  West  Indians 
to  be  admitted  or  to  be  kept jhere  under 
.section  414  of  the  immigiallion  law  in 
the  case  of  Florida  than  he  has  in  the 
case  of  California.  I  thinlt  the  facts 
speak  for  thrm^-clvi'S.  Tiie  ptak  harvest 
scii.son  in  Florida  is  all  over,  lit  came  off 
much  earlier  than  Californiol  They  had 
their  big  problem  some  months  ago  and 
are  probably  still  having  it.  iWe  arc  not 
yet  in  our  peak  sen  son  in  California.  It 
is  true  that  we  harvest  some  c|ops  all  year 
in  California.  Lemons  ruej  picked  all 
year.  We  have  winter  cropi  of  lettuce. 
particularly  down  in  the  Imiierial  Valley 
that  are  .iust  now  coming  inlto  our  peak 
sea.son.  I  v.ould  ccrtoaily  licjpe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  not  vfant  to  find 
h.imself  in  the  position  of  bdmu  accused 
of  the  fact  of  disci  immatlng  asainst 
California  in  the  weeks  i)n4  months  to 
come  in  comj-'arison  wiUi  wh^t  he  did  for 
Florida.      He    did   grant    soifie   relief   to 
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Florida  and  a  little  relief  \\>  California 
bU'.  not  nearly  enough. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  have 
iim  this  thing  a  little  bit  bcca 
I  have  been  worried  about 
made  on  this  iiioposition, 
frankly,  ii  appears 
distinct  lavoritisin 
l-:ave.  As  a  matter  of  factj 
read  in  one  of  th^'  exposu:o  columns  in 
a  newspaper  where  one  certtdn  Senator. 
for  a  certain  maneuver  th^t  he  made, 
got  special  consideration  fori  the  State  of 
Florida. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  aie  going  to 
keep  out  cheap  labor,  so-calied.  that  it 
ought  to  apply  to  the  whole  country  and 
not  let  Florida  get  by  with  |t  when  tliey 
do  not  let  California  get  by  with  it.  I 
think  it  is  more  important  that  we  im- 
port Mexicans  from  Mexico,  our  next- 
door  neighbor,  than  some  of  the  othei- 
help  that  we  are  importing  to  P'lorida. 
I  am  going  to  take  anothcj-  hard,  cold 
look  at  this  matter  if  it  evrr  conies  up 
again. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif orjiia.  Would 
tlie  gentleman  be  good  eiKjiigh  to  yield 
once  again? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  ic  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  dr- 
lighted  to  near  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin make  the  statement  that  he  just 
made.  I  think  the  Recor3  also  should 
show  on  this  same  general  subject  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  haf  fixed  what 
really  is  a  minimum  wago — no  matter 
what  he  calls  it— of  SI. 40  in  California 
and  a  much  lower  rate  in  other  States 
including  Florida.  To  me,  again,  it  is 
.lust  a  matter  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  think  that  the  dis- 
crimination that  we  feel  the  most  is 
where  we  are  required  to  pay  .SI. 40  an 
hour  and  there  are  many  other  growers 
in   other   Slates  who  are  hcimilted   to 


pay  a  good  deal  less.     Tliis  is  very  .seri- 
ous   discrimination,     especially     against 
California,  wliere  the  shipping  costs  and 
the  transportation  distances  arc  so  great 
Mr.   O'KONSKI.     I  am    very   worried 
about  the  situation  because  very  fianklv 
I  have  thought  of  it  ever  since  I  made 
my    vote   on    that   ijroposition.     I   son 
of  think  I  made  the  wrong  vote  on  that 
Labor    is    very    definitely    inteiested    in 
tills.    I  have  listened  to  the  other  side  of 
the  st(Hy  on  tin;  importation  of  biacero.. 
If  they  are  against  it,  let  us  apply  it  an 
over  the  country.    I  .just  do  not  want  i; 
to  ai);>ly  to  the  State  of  California  and  to 
let  the  State  of  Florida  go  scot  free  witli 
special  favoritism.    I  do  not  go  for  that 
sort  of  thing  whether  labor  is  for  it  or 
against   it.     I   have   become   convinced 
that  there  is  soinethiiig  rotten  in  Den- 
mark somewhere  and  for  that  lea.son  ii 
the  bill  is  biouglu  up  ai;aiii,  I  am  going 
to  give  it  a  hard,  cold  look  and  see  that 
this  thing  is  straightened  out. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  gentleman  to  reconsider 
his  view  after  learnhiu  the  facts.  One 
of  the  problems  that  I  think  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  going  to  have  to  face  ui) 
to  is  the  situation  of  the  groweis  of 
apples  and  other  produce  in  the  North- 
west and  in  the  Northpjst.  and  many 
other  places,  and  pickU  inoducers  in  the 
North  Central  States.  Many  grower., 
wlio  felt  that  they  did  not  need  any  help 
last  year  opjiosed  the  bracero  program 
and  now  are  finding  tliat  California  r- 
recruiting  very  heavily  and  taking  mai.;- 
of  their  usual  workers  from  them.  No  \ 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  be- 
cause workers  much  prefer  to  work  ia 
California  where  the  weather  is  com- 
fortable and  conditions  are  good  and 
they  get  $2  to  $3   an  hour. 

Already  San  Benito  County  wiiich  ad- 
joins Monterey  County  is  complainin:; 
of  the  groweis  of  Monterey  County  for 
pirating  away  workers  from  them.  If 
the  farmers  from  Monterey  County  can 
pira.e  workers  from  their  adjoinins 
counties,  certainly  they  arc  going  to  pi- 
rate from  other  States  throughout  the 
whole  United  Slates.  This  will  present  a 
very  serious  problem  to  growers  of  all 
kind.,  of  produce  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  said  that  the  lack 
of  adequate  labor  is  only  hurting  the  bi-' 
corporate  growers.  This  is  not  trui\  1 
will  read  a  telegram  which  tells  about 
one  situation: 

Field  inspection  Friday,  M.iy  2a,  by  Uni- 
versity of  Calitornia  extension  service  sh'iw^ 
on  niie  487-acre  farm  3.530.750  pounds  of 
truit  rotten,  overmatiired.  ana  in  need  oi 
iminedinre  picking.  M.irket  \alue  fur  IrecMT 
recovery.  $600,227.50.  California  Farm  Labor 
Panel  ridicules  our  recruiting  efforts.  Here 
are  the  facts  a.s  of  June  1.  Gate  hired, 
5.176.  Farm  labor  office  referrals.  975;  oiu 
of  county  and  out  of  State  recruits,  includ- 
ing Sioux  Indians.  945.  Total  hired  as  oi 
June  1.  7.096  domestics.  Balance  on  haiici 
today  picking,  irrigating,  luading,  etc..  726 
Over  Memorial  Day  weekend  using  r.idio  and 
T\'  anuounccmcius  for  pickers  we  averaged 
860  workers  each  day.  Tliese  workers  pU's 
our  supplemental  imported  help  averaged 
40.513  crates  each  d.iy.  We  should  still  be 
picking  over  65,000  critc  each  day.  This 
me.m.s  even  if  we  had  800  additional  people 
picking  each  day  of  the  week  we  would  still 
continue  to  lo.se  more  fruit. 
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This  is  typical  throughout  my  district, 
for  boiii  the  large  and  the  .small  growers. 

With  reference  to  a  small  grower,  who 
iiat;  only  a  12.3-acre  ranch,  the  total 
fiMit  ready  for  harvest  today,  already 
uii^alable  due  to  failure  to  harvest,  is 
23.ti00  pounds.  That  is  more  than  10 
toils  of  fruit  that  this  .small  farmer  is 
gOing  U)  lose. 

I  Another  farm,  of  only  487  acres,  will 
h&.Ve  a  total  lo.ss  of  over  564,000  pounds 
dut  to  overmaturity.  This  is  over  280 
toi^s  of  strawberries  that  this  one  grower 
will  lose.  That  is  $25,000  iier  day.  and 
tht  lo.ss  is  escalating. 
J  Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  will 
tnc  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  hesitate  to  inh  r- 
rUpt  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     I  .should  like  to  ask 

taiie  gentleman  wiiat  is  the  effect  of  the.se 

otecs  on  tlie  ponsumer  of  fresh  vegeta- 

Its  and  fj-uitKin  this  country?     Could 

tjrie  gentleman  give  us  that  information 

»i-  the  Record? 

jMr.  TALCOTT.  I  have  .some  infor- 
TiR'-ion  here  which  I  intend  to  put  in  tlic 
RECOUD.  Consumer  oriccs  are  going  up. 
ybur  wife  and  my  wife  can  tell  us.  simply 
lijt  going  to  the  store  and  trying  to  buy 
.stt'awberrics  in  the  markets  of  Wasliing- 
ooCi,  or  anyplace  in  the  country,  that  re- 
tiail  prices  are  going  up. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Docs  the  gentleman 
lidve  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  straw- 
berries today  as  against  a  year  ago  or  2 
ydars  aao? 

Mr.   TALCOTT.     In   the   city   of   New 

ik.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumers' SciTice  and  Research,  the  gen- 
er&l  j-rice  for  strav.berries  for  the  week 
ending  May  28.  1964.  was  39  cents  a  pirit. 
This  year,  for  the  same  week,  it  is  45 
cejntR  a  pint — up  considerably. 

iMi-.  GATHINGS.  Could  the  gentle- 
mfen  give  some  information  on  lettuce? 
Kfes  there  been  an  increa.se  in  tiie  price  of 
iHtuce? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  There  has  been  a  tie- 
rnfndous  increa.''-e  in  the  price  of  lettuce. 
Foil-  the  week  ending  May  28.  1964.  the 
price  of  lettuce  in  New  York,  for  a  head. 
wjais  23  cents.  This  year,  for  the  same 
wieek,  it  was  39  cents.  That  is  an  in- 
cWase  of  almost  100  percent. 

i  should  say  tliat  this  is  not  entirely 
dt$  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  harvest  labor. 
The  price  of  lettuce  varies  a  good  deal 
because  of  many  factors,  not  merely  the 
lack  of  labor  or  incompetent  labor. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  straw- 
berries. I  contend,  is  entirely  due  to  the 
lack  of  labor,  or  the  lack  of  competent 
labir.  Not  only  are  the  crops  .spoiled  in 
tht'  fields,  but  the  crops  whicli  are  picked 
ar$  inferior  crops  in  quality,  because  of 
bad  mix.  Some  berries  in  the  same 
caFton  are  overripe  and  some  are  undci'- 
rijie,  and  this  mixture  commands  a  lesser 
in-ice  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Could  the  gentle- 
man ::ivc  the  House  any  information  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  lemons,  as  com- 
pai't  d  to  a  year  ago? 

MK  TALCOTT.  Lemons  have  in- 
creased in  pi-ice  from  25  cents  a  pound 


to  29  cents  a  pound,  for  the  same  week, 
in  New  Yoik. 

There  has  been  an  increase  for  almost 
evei-y  fruit  and  fresh  vegetable,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor.  I 
will  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  table  from  which  the  prices  quoted 
above  were  ojjtained.  and  other  price  in- 
dexes and  market  rei>orts. 

Sclrcicd  retail  price  comparison  ' 
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The  wholesale  price  index  for  fresh  and 
dried  iruits  and  vegetables  was  117.6  in 
April  1965  (1957-59=100).  In  .'^prU  1964  i* 
stood  at  105.9  and  averaged  103.2  m  19C4. 

\Vholcsale  prices  of  fre.sh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles at  Ciiicago.  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Divisifin  show  sli,-.rp  incre.'tses  over  1964  lev- 
els. S<jme  examples  in  the  Chicf-gj  market 
are  as  follows; 
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A  recent  AP  story  discussing  the  price  in- 
creases for  meal,  potatoes  and  fresh  vege- 
tables had  this  to  scy; 

"Many  in  the  produce  mark?t£  blame  the 
Government's  decision  to  end  the  'bracero 
program'  under  which  Mexican  workers  were 
brought  into  California  to  help  liarvest  let- 
tuce, t'^matops.  a.'sparagu.':.  str.iwberries  and 
other  crops  that  have  to  be  picked  by  hand 
.•\creape  is  down,  as  well  as  harvests,  produce 
dealCi.';  say." 

O.'fxial  Market  News,  .Service  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  more  fre- 
quently referring  to  lalxjr  shortages  in  their 
ccimnients  about  specified  commcdities.  .\n 
example  follows: 

With  regard  t :.  California  lemons:  "Picking 
continues  fairly  heavy  but  still  behind  last 
season." 

California  strawberries:  "Some  growers 
are  having  difficulty  keeping  ;up  with  fields 
and  getting  fruit  picked  iniiformly." 

California  carrots;  "Mo\ement  (in  Im- 
perial Valley  I  at  peak  but  labor  shortage  re- 
stricting some  harvest." 

Florida  celery:  "Harvest  curt.ailed  some  ac- 
cotmt  labor  trouble." 

California  dry  onions:  "Some  field  l;ibor 
shortage  '  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  Severe 
labor   shortage"   at    Ely'.he 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  said  that 
the  consumer,  the  housev.ife.  would  be 


willing  to  pay  tiic  increa.se  in  cost.  Of 
cour.se.  if  the  farmers  could  recover  the 
increa.sed  c^:A:\.  the  faimer.s  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  pay  the  workers 
higher  wages.  Nothing  would  please  the 
farmer  more  than  to  be  able  to  pay  his 
v.oikers  higher  wages.  The  problem  is 
that  there  is  very  little  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  of  fre.sh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  eastern  markets  and  the 
cost  of  producing  them     ^ 

Over  Memorial  Day  weekend  in  my  dis- 
trict we  had  many  housewives  and  stu- 
dents come  out  to  pick  strawberries 
partly  out  of  a  patriotic  duty  or  desire  to 
hel)i  the  btlea-uered  farmer,  and  the 
farmers  had  to  pay  these  pickers  more 
for  jiickin'-  Than  the  crop  commanded  on 
the  market. 

There  was  simply  a  loss  just  in  the 
jjicking.  This  is  because  of  incompetent, 
inexperienced,  and  unreliable  labor.  It 
takes  some  skill  and  experience  to  be 
able  to  pick  satisfactorily.  People  who 
want  to  come  out  only  on  weekends  and 
only  part  time  are  usually  not  able  to 
do  a  satisfactory  job.  and  the  farmers 
should  not  be  required  to  tise  them. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am  going  to  include 
for  the  Record  some  other  selected  re- 
tail price  comparisons.  The  problem  is 
that,  the  full  impact  of  the  price  in- 
creases has  not  yet  occurred.  It  v.ill  be  a 
few  weeks  before  v,-e  really  find  out  hov.- 
expeir.sive  these  strawberries  are.  Be- 
cause we  have  so  many  mature  berries 
and  ovcrrijie  berries  we  had  to  use  air 
transportation  to  get  the  berries  to  the 
markets  in  tinie  This  has  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  price.  In  order  to  get  the 
berries  accepted  at  the  packing  sheds 
and  fne  freezing  plants,  farmers  had  to 
rearade  and  resort  them.  This  was  all 
because  of  incompetent  labor.  All  of 
these  factors  relating  to  labor  are  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  strawberries 
throughout  the  United  States.  Co.sts  are 
increasing  as  time  goes  on. 

In  spite  of  the  troubles  '■,■£  are  having 
lecruiting  labor  and  strawberry  pickers 
in  our  district,  another  phase  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  community  action 
program,  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  right  at  this  time  in  Graham 
County.  N.C..  is  hiring  an  extension 
agent  to  ad'.ise  farmeis  on  strawberry 
raising.  Under  title  III.  about  15  leans 
have  been  maije  to  farmers  to  help  es- 
tablish them  in  strawberry  raising.  Len- 
der the  law.  they  can  get  S2.500.  The 
Federal  Government  is  giving  S2.500  to 
get  people  into  the  strawberry  business 
when  people  in  my  district  are  unable 
to  gel  labor. 

In  addition  to  that.  12  people  have 
formed  a  marketing  cooperative  and  are 
applying  for  a  loan  of  S200.000  to  harvest 
their  first  crop  next  spring.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  right  hand  of  the  Federal 
Go\ernment  does  not  know  v%hat  the  ]ef: 
hand  is  doing.  Here  we  have  strawber- 
ries spoiling  in  the  fields  farmers  losing 
millions  of  dollars,  and  we  are  trying  to 
get  other  people  into  this  industry  m 
another  area  of  the  country. 

We  have  also  heard  it  said  that  the 
increased  price  would  be  easily  and 
cladly  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but 
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that  is  simply  not  true.  The. housewife 
will  buy  the  foreign  imports  at  a  cheaper 
price  fast. 

There  are  many  other  things  I  would 
like  to  convey  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.    I  have  several  proposals  1  hope 
lo  introduce  in  order  to  try  to  avoid  the 
crop  losses  and  to  provide  work  for  the 
mi'-iiant  workers  and  to  make  living  con- 
ditions and  working  conditions  more  at- 
tractive for  the  domestic  workers.    These 
are  not  easy.     In  the  meantime,  before 
sjme  of  these  new  projects  can  be  de- 
veloped. I  think  we  need  a  lot  more  un- 
derstanding   from    the   Department   of 
Labor.    The  panel  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  inve^ti;4ate  this  prob- 
lem in  my  district  said  that  there  were 
less  people  on  welfare  this  year  because 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bracero.    That 
is  simply  not  true.   The  reason  why  there 
are  less  people  on  welfare  in  my  district 
this  year  than  last  year  is  because  the 
weather  which  has  been  the  best  for  10 
years  and  crops  matured  much  earlier. 
The  people  not  only  in  the  administra- 
tion   in   California   but   in   the    Federal 
Government  have  gone  to  great  extents 
in  order  to  try  to  camouflage  the  prob- 
lem.    The  Department  of  Employment 
in  the  State  of  California  has  actually 
padded  the  figures  to  show  a  larger  num- 
ber   of   domestic   workers   available    for 
farmwork  than  are  actually  available. 
The  Governor's  office  recently  took  out  of 
context  a  statement  by  the  welfare  di- 
rector of  Monterey  County,  which  indi- 
cated that  less  families  were  on  welfare 
this  year  because  of  recruiting  activi- 
ties, which  is  not  true. 

There  is  a  statement  that  there  are 
some  400,000  California  people  who  are 
unemployed  and  that  these  unemployed 
people  should  be  able  to  do  the  work  in 
the  fields.  In  many  instances  I  would 
agree  with  this,  but  the  figure  of  400,000 
unemployed  in  California  is  simply  not 
a  fair  statement  in  relation  to  farmwork. 
I  shall  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks two  newspaper  reports  which  are 
accurate  statements  of  the  situation  of 
the  unemployed  in  California.  They 
show  that  conditions  are  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  unemployment-mongers 
would  like  to  have  them  appear. 

[From  the  San  Francisco   (Calif.)   Examiner, 
May  30.  1965 1 

REPor.T — Many    Jobs.   M.^ny    Idle 

(Bv  Ray  Christiansen) 

Although  437.000  California  residents  were 
reported  unemployed  last  month,  the  State 
was  tmatale  to  fill  an  order  for  10.000  sea- 
sonal farmw^orkers. 

"About  5,000  strawberry  pickers  are  needed 
In  the  south  and  central  coa.stal  areas,"  the 
State  reported.  "Around  3,100  jobs  are  avail- 
able in  lemons  and  oranges.  About  1.500 
workers  are  wanted  to  thin  and  hoe  lettuce, 
and  1,300  are  needed  to  cut  asparagus," 

The  State  could  have  issued  a  somewhat 
similar  report  for  ninny  other  occupations, 
reporting  shortages  of  qualified  janitors, 
metalworkers,  waiters,  office  employees,  cooks, 
nurses,  chemists,  technicians  and  on  and  on 
ihrougR  a  long  list. 

Otrr  OF  D.4TE 

With  437,000  persons  walking  the  streets, 
leaking  for  work,  why  couldn't  these  jobs 
be  filled? 

Because  there  weren't  437,000  persons 
"walking  the  streets,  looking  for  work." 


"Walking  the  streets,  lookiiif  f.-r  work" 
went  out  with   the,  gre:it  dcprea-^lon. 

But  millions  of  Americans  stUl  think  un- 
employment simply  isn't  wliat  it  U.^ed  to  be. 

Some  of  those  437.000  persons  wouldn't 
take  work  under  any  circunislaaces. 

JUST    LO.AFINC 

Some  are  just  plain  loafing  bct'veen  jobs. 

Tlious,in<is  are  receiving  uneiiiploymeiit 
insurance  p.iymeitis  as  a  lorm  of  subsidy  for 
making  tiicmsclve^  available  for  seasonal 
work. 

Some  of  those  437.000  ran't  liold  a  steady 
job  in  the  city,  and  won't  po  into  the  coun- 
try.    (The  farmer.^  don't  v.r.nt   ;li  :;v  titlier.) 

M.my  are  teen;igers  lookin'^'  >j;.y  l  jr  part- 
time   work   after  school   hours. 

Many  are  white-collar  worker's  over  55  who 
coxUdn't  take  hard  physical  ^ork  in  the 
fields. 

Others  are  niarricd  women  \^ith  working 
husbands — seeking  work  to  help  support  un- 
employed tecnngcrs. 

Phyllis  CillcUc  of  the  Suita  department 
of  employment  a'^kcd: 

"Who  is  to  say  that  a  man,  having  lost 
a  S7o0-a-month  job  should  takd  any  $450-a- 
month  job  that  is  oflered  him? 

"Who  is  in  a  position  to  cri1  icize  an  un- 
employed clerk  fcr  refusing  to  work  in  the 
fields'?" 

E-XPEHTS    EXPLAIN 

Three  San  Franci.-co  experts  Dn  labor  sta- 
tistics. Max  Kossoris,  Don  Maj  all,  and  Ed- 
ward N.  .Smitli,  presented  fact;  and  figures 
to  permit  a  better  understanding  of  unem- 
ploynicnt  fi^ur'js  and  the  n:itur!  of  the  labor 
mr.  rket.  ' 

From  charts  and  tables,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  unemployment  rates  are  r.ot  tlie  same 
for  all  segmerits  of  the  work  force. 

The  U.S.  average  last  month  was  4.9  per- 
cent. But  rates  ranged  from  2.5  percent 
for  married  men  to  30  percent  for  teenaged 
Negro  girls. 

The  2.5  percent  figtire  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance; one  could  say  there  is  ''full  employ- 
ment" among  the  Nation's  "prime  bread- 
winners." 

In  World  W'ar  II,  U.S.  employment  never 
dropped  below  1.2  percent — wliich  is,  per- 
haps, the  irreducible  minimum  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

High  employment  among  married  men  is 
of  special  importance  to  the  economy  because 
they  support  three  out  of  every  four  persons 
In  the  country — themselves,  their  wives,  and 
their  children. 

An  unemployment  rate  of  2.5  percent  In 
such  an  important  segment  n^tkes  it  easier 
to  understand  why  both  city  and  farm  em- 
ployers complain  that  they  crn't  find  tiie 
workers  they  want  although  there  are  re- 
ports of  millions  unemployed. 

Farmers  won't  find  many  workers  among 
teenage  Negro  girls,  who  have  tn  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  more  than  30  percent,  and  they 
won't  find  m^any  among  city-bred  workers  of 
middle  age. 

Of  the  3,552.000  Americans  listed  as  un- 
employed last  month,  933,000  were  14-to-19 
years  old,  of  whom  348,000  were  seeking  only 
part-time  work  after  school  and  on  weekends. 
One-si.xth  of  the  unemployed  of  all  ages — a 
total  of  597,000  persons — wanted  only  part- 
time  work. 

More  than  315.000  of  the  unomployed  last 
month  were  women  over  45  ard  more  than 
330,000  were  men  over  55 — a  total  of  645,000 
unlikely  prospects  for  hard  fi(Sld  labor. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  unemployed  were 
white-collar  workers,  and  almost  one-half 
blue-collar  workers,  most  of  tJiem  with  in- 
dustrial skills  and  experience. 

IN'E.KPERIENCED 

Abotit  one-sixth  of  the  unemployed  had  no 
work  experience.  Most  of  the.st  are  members 
of  the  postwar  baby  crop  Which  is  Just 
reaching  the  labor  market  now, 


Only  2.9  percent  of  the  3,552,000  were  farm- 
workers and  o;ily  9.7  percent  were  comm.ou 
laborers. 

Don  Mayall  of  the  State  department  of 
employment  commented: 

"In  general,  people  witlt  skills  have  lUtle 
troiUjle  finding  jobs  liiese  days.  There  are 
shortages  of  skilled  workers  in  many  cate- 
gories. 

DISPLACED     WOnKKP.S 

"But  to  say  that  there  is  full  employment 
among  workers  with  skills  that  employers 
want  is  to  ignore  the  problem:  that  there 
are  growing  nunibers  of  unskilled  workers 
being  displaced,  and  there  are  declining  jcib 
opportunities  for  young  workers  entering  the 
job  market." 

Kossoris,  regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Bii- 
rc.iu  of  Labor  .Statistics,  added: 

"While  the  Bureau  lists  as  \inemployed 
some  persoiis  who  wont  accept  work,  and 
otiiers  v.'iio  are  seeking  only  part-time  work, 
it  doesn't  count  liiose  persons  wlio  are  t:>o 
discouraged  to  look  fur  work  any  longer; 
tiicy  have  left  the  labor  market  and  are  not 
cotuited  as  unemployed." 

Kossoris  noted  that  the  pace  of  economic 
growth  is  sufficient  to  orr&et  loss  of  jobs  due 
to  increasing  productivity  but  not  large 
enougii  to  absorb  all  of   tlie   unemployed. 

Tile  worst  unemployment  problem  involves 
tiie  influx  cf  teenagers.  They  came  into  the 
labor  market  at  the  r;ite  of  750.000  a  year  in 
the  1950's,  at  the  rate  of  1.500,000  last  ye;tr, 
and  will  be  seeking  jobs  at  the  rate  of  25 
to  3  million  a  year  after  1970. 

Mo.?t  San  Francisco  employers  interviewed 
on  employment  opportunities  said  they  had 
difficulty  finding  "qualified  help" — the  same 
complaint  heard  frequently  from  California 
f;trmers. 

A  spokerrnan  for  Pacific  Telephone  Co. 
said  tiie  phone  company  never  has  enough 
telf'phone  operators,  although  it  had 
more  Job  applicants  than  jobs.  Some  per- 
sons, it  was  explained,  cannot  speak  well 
enough  to  fill  these  positions. 

don't  want  jobs 

James  Meredith,  personnel  manager  of 
American  Building  Maintenance  Co..  re- 
marked: 

"If  we  can  find  capable  and  experienced 
men  among  10  percent  of  our  applicants, 
we'd  be  doing  great. 

"Many  seem  to  be  going  through  the  mo- 
tion.3  of  seeking  work  with  no  intention  of 
obtaining  a  job.  Most  applicants  for  work 
don't  ask  what  the  w.age  rate  is." 

An  officer  of  a  mortgage  banking  firm  said 
no  less  than  one-third  of  applicants  for 
clerical  work  "don't  want  to  work." 

"They're  just  making  their  job  hunting 
a  matter  of  record  for  unemployment  in- 
surance." he  said. 

Another  employer  with  a  large  business 
machine  firm  .said  "a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  youths  have  been  in  trouble  with  the 
law  and  cannot  be  bonded." 

Another  firm  reported  that  it  can  find 
enough  graduate  engineers,  but  it  cannot 
find  enough  men  who  are  good  enough  to 
yield  a  profit  on  their  work. 

A  lack  of  education  and  training  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem. 

When  we  know  more  about  the  skill  re- 
quirements of  industry."  said  Kossoris.  "we 
will  be  ill  a  )>etter  position  to  develop  the 
necessary  training  programs." 
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[Fi-om  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Poor  Statistics  and  Worse  Economics 
As  a  voice  in  the  statistical  wilderncrs 
that  has  long  questioned  the  validity  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  estimates,  we 
naturally  welcome  Samuel  Lubell's  call  for 
a  new  and  sharper  definition  of  the  jnblcss. 

Mr.  Lubell.  the  diligent  and  perceptive  po- 
litical pollster,  r.is  spent  many  recent  weeks 
interviewing  hundreds  of  people  out  of  work 
In  21  cities  around  the  Nation.     His  over- 


I 


riding' conclusion  is  that  the  national  unein- 
pk>vni;ent  r;ite  as  proclaimed  by  Wasliington 
is  in  several  ways  misleading  ;nd  in  need  of 
consi4erable  revision. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  fig'ire  distorts  the 
actual  condition.  What  is  worse  is  that  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  single  most 
inionrtaiit  barometer  of  the  Nation's  cco- 
nomi(  climate.  It  can  be.  aiid  is,  used  as  the 
b:(Sis  :or  vast  new  public  spending  programs, 
ho-.veler  irrelevant  or  wasteful  lliey  may  be 
Auotiier  way  of  putting  it  in  our  somewhat 
jaunciced  view,  is  that  it  has  become  a  con- 
venie  it  tool  for  politician.s  e.iger  to  tap  tlie 
Treasu(ry, 

Yetj  this  sacrosanct  slali.'itic.  iis  Mr.  Lubell 
obserivcs.  does  not  provide  an  accurate  csti- 
maiei  i>i  how  serious  is  the  need  for  nmre 
jobs.i  jFor  one  tiling,  the  Govcriiment  ci'^cs 
not  (!ven  attempt  lu  measure  the  job  v.ican- 
cies  that  exist  along  with  unemijUiyment . 
Nor  does  tlie  announced  national  rate  yield, 
in  the  inter\iewer's  words,  "a  sensitive  pic- 
ture jof  the  shilts  taking  place  in  the  quality 
of  trie  uupinpkiyed  and  of  tlie  changing  na- 
turejol  their  jiroblems." 

Moreover,  the  figure  dots  not  tell  how 
much,  or  how  little,  hardship  there  is  among 
tlie  joble.ss.  To  us  tliis  is  a  particiUarly  im- 
pjrlflut  point.  Surely  a  humanitarian  Na- 
tion; sluAild  be  more  concerned  writ  the 
actiial  cases  of  liardsiiip  ilian  with  st.itistical 
veneration.  Beyond  that,  we  reject  the  pro- 
letarian doctrine,  implicit  in  gQvernmenT:il 
attitudes,  ihat  ever\  one  sliould  work  regard- 
lesis  of  need.  If  sutne  people  can  ma'K?  a  de- 
cent life  without  working,  we  would  say 
that  is  their  privilege  and  pleasure. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  tlie  official  un- 
employment rate  stems  from  the  sampling 
methods  used,  a  survey  ol  35,000  hou'fcholds 
in  wiilcli  tlie  main  question  is,  "H.ive  you 
been  looking  for  work?";  if  tiie  answer  vi 
yes,  the  individual  is  coimted  as  unem- 
ployed. As  .sampling  techniques  go.  35.000 
households  miglit  be  considered  adequate, 
though  obviously  capable  ol  producing  only 
a  broad  national  guess.  Tlie  loose  qu'-stion- 
ing  is  another  matter. 

One  of  its  results,  Mr.  Lu^jcll  writes,  ir  t!ia- 
"the  identical  label  'unemployed'  is  applied 
to  slich  an  astonisiiing  variety  of  situations 
that  it  has  been  roboed  oi  much  of  its  real 
meaning.  .'V  coal  miner  wlio  has  lost  his  jolj 
for  good  is  giveii  tlie  same  Etatistic:'!  weigliT 
as  an  auto  worker  who  is  guaranteed  "iO  per- 
cent of  l->is  pay  even  wliPii  laid  of  lor  nio^iel 
Changes." 

Tlie  s'A'eeping  definition  of  "unempioxed" 
jilso  leads  to  abundant  abuse:  People  who 
are  on  jt. bless  relief  but  won  t  look  for  work, 
people  who  won't  take  jobs  at  pay  lower 
than  they  had  been  making,  people  wlio 
don't  need  to  w-ork  at  all  bui  receive  com- 
pens.'.tion.  One  young  man  interviewed  at 
sn  extension  vuiiver.^itv  admitted  tiiat  he 
was  a  fuli-iime  student  and  shor'.dn't  tie  get- 
ting unemployment  checks 

To  give  tiie  Labor  Department  its  due.  it 
does  put  out  cert.un  bre.ikdowns  of  tuiem- 
ployinent  by  groups.  Unfortunately  the 
more  significant  of  ihe.>e  figures  are  usually 
granted  scant  attention  by  tiie  public,  the 
polificiiins.  and  apparently  I-.ibiir  Depart- 
ment officials  themselves,  since  they  are 
apiong  those  who  constantly  contenci  tiial 
tlie  aggregate  le\el  of  unemployment  is 
Intolerable. 

.■\lniost  certainly,  it  seems  to  us.  the  most 

revealing  estimate,   in   terms  botli  of  degree 

iif  hardsliip  and  of  ecoiiLiiiilc  significance,  is 

not  the  n:itional  rate,  currently  given  f.i>  4.9 

'  percent  of  the  labor  force,  but  the  joble-s 

,  rale  for  married  men.     Tliese    alter  all.  are 

g4iier:ir.y  speaking  the  people  who  do  need  to 

I  work  and  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  labor 

force.     By  any   standard   they  are   far   more 

,  deiserving  of  concern  tliaii  tlie  jobless  teen- 

;  agers  about  whom  there  is  so  much  weeping. 


Tliat  rate  for  married  men  is  presently  put 
at  2.5  percent.  If  it  is  anywliere  near  a  cor- 
rect approximation,  it  represerits  not  a  state 
of  intolerable  unemployment  but  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  full  employment  In  a  huge, 
coiniilex  and  mobile  economy,  witii  a  con- 
siderable amount  ol  seasonal  employment,  it 
would  be  dillicvilt  il  not  impo.sbible  to  attain 
a  mucli  lower  rale  of  unemployment. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  jobless  tabula.tions 
suggest  tlieir  own  remedies.  One  prr.ate 
•.;roup,  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  lias  just  sliown.  in  a  local  survey,  the 
way  to  coirec'iiiE  part  of  the  problem- -the 
coinpilalioa  of  jO"o-\acaiicy  figures.  It  i.s  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  a  national  survey 
would  indicate  more  job  opportunities  than 
ciii.iiified  jobseekcrs. 

But  wliat  is  needed  niof-t  of  ail  is  pviblic 
realization  tiiai  tlie  lot  of  the  genuinely  un- 
employed is  being  employed  for  questionable 
political  purposes.  In  sucii  a  climate,  it  is 
at  least  c'lcouragiiig  when  attempts  are  made 
to  expo.-e  an  arrangement  which  builds,  on  a 
loundation  ol  faulty  cvaiuiition,  a  pyramid  ol 
b;'d  ecoii  iniic  policy. 

Tliei'e  i.s  one  problem  that  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  .should  look  into,  a 
situation  which  does  not  permit  an  iii- 
du.sti'ial  v.orker  drawing  unemployment 
bcriefit.s — and  approximately  one-half  of 
the  uneuiployed  do — may  not  engage  in 
farmwork  and  leave  such  farmwork  and 
p^ain  qualify  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation jirior  to  hatinp  another  indus- 
trial .iob. 

This  y>  one  of  the  reasons,  we  do  not 
sttract  the  unemployed  v.  ho  are  draw- 
'■\'l%  unemployment  bcnef.tp.  to  the  farms. 
I  iiavc  a  proposal  which  is  somewhat 
like  the  bracero  propram  that  I  would 
like  to  introduce,  putting  the  responsi- 
biii'Ly  i!i  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
rather  than  in  the  Department  of  Laboi'. 
One  of  the  problems  here  is  iliat  the 
Dcpariment  of  Labor  is  simply  not 
oiienird  to  asricuilure.  esijocially  our 
kind  of  agriculture.  It  is  oriented  to 
the  bi';'  city  factory  type  work.  The  re- 
spon.-ibility  for  certification  cf  farm- 
v.orkers  should  be  with  the  States  who 
know  the  situation  rather  than  with  the 
Federal  Governmeiit  which  in  our  case 
IS  2.500  miirs  av.ay  and  not  oriented 
to  our  problem. 

One  of  the  reasons  misrnr.t  workers 
h.-^'\e  so  mi'ch  difficulty  is  the  matter  of 
housing.  We  ti'v  to  piovide  the  best 
iiousiiig  pos.sible.  particularly  for  single 
workers.  Providing  housing  for  fami- 
lies is  a  great  deal  more  difficult  and 
expen-sive.  Bat  I  am  proposing  a  mo- 
bile hoasiiig  subsidy  for  farm  migrant 
V  orkci's  This  \\ill  require  more  study 
before  I  have  it  perfected  in  form. 

I  am  going  to  recommend  that  we  have 
a  minimum  wage  of  SI. 50  for  farmwork- 
ers throughout  the  United  States.  I 
thiiak  v.e  should  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  products  from  countries  which 
pay  less  than  50  percent  of  our  labor 
wage. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  indemnity 
to  the  growers  who  have  suffered  these 
tremendous  losses.  This  is  a  manmade 
disaster,  just  as  serious  as  the  disasters 
because  of  the  floods  in  Calilornia. 

I  think  we  should  chance  our  uncni- 
lilcyment  regulations  to  permit  farm- 
work  by  the  industrially  unemployed 
without  changing  theii'  employmeiit  sta- 
tus and  eligibility. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  prefer  not  to  lake  any 
more  tiine  now.  1  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  certain  extraneous  matter 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Thcie  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BROCK.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mi'v.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  „  thorough  and  cogent 
statement.  I  think  it  was  an  excellent 
statement  and  \vill  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Members  oi  the  House.  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  been  more 
diligent  in  woiking  on  tliis  paiTicuiar 
problem  than  the  i-entUman  in  the  v.ell 
and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Spe.ike; .  I  v.ant  to 
commend  my  colleague  ficm  California 
for  biin.uinc  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
beis  of  the  Hou.'^c  the  disa^'a'ous  situation 
which  has  occurred  in  his  State  a«  a 
result  of  the  cycluslcn  of  r:dequatc  bra- 
cero farm  labor. 

Certainly  I  .ioin  my  'jdo:!  friend  en  be- 
half of  the  a'^i'culturai  area?,  of  my  State 
of  Wa^hin'-ton  in  ocplo'in'  the  c-^ndi- 
ticns  that  have  been  Dllov.ed  to  occur 
in  spite  of  the  pleas  so  mary  of  us  have 
made- to  try  to  prevent  exactly  what  has 
occurred. 

I^:  is  true  that  we  of  the  Slate  of  Wach- 
ington  have  not  U'^ed  bracero  labor  for  ? 
number  of  years.  But  I  can  assure  mv 
collcaaues  that  wc  rre  feeling  the  pinch 
The  reason  is  that  we  of  the  State  of 
Washineton  depend  on  domestic  migra- 
tory labor  Ahich  rc-ularly  follows  the 
crop  hai'vesr  across  many  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Thf^se  are  experienced  farm- 
hands v.ho  like  to  come  ^o  the  State  cf 
V.'ashington  to  pai'ticipate  in  the  asn-^ra- 
gus  harvest,  the  soft  frait  harvest  and 
the  apple  harvest.  But  now  that  these 
v,-orkers  are  needed  in  the  southern  areas 
of  the  cov.ntry  to  fill  in  the  void  created 
by  the  shortage  of  bracero  labor,  the 
domestic  workers  are  not  coming  to  the 
State  of  Washington  any  more.  The 
effect  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  ac- 
tion— or  lack  of  action — is  definite  and 
of  sc\ei'e  impact  in  my  State  in  up:-c-t- 
ting  established  patterns  of  iriiuiat.ry 
labor. 

As,  an  example,  an  acut?  .shortage  of 
labor  to  harvest  asparar^us  has  already 
developed  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
request  th.e  warden  of  the  State  pcnitc-ji- 
tiary  to  release  convicts  to  do  the  v.ork 
formerly  done  by  experienced  domestic 
fai'mhands.  Asparaeus  is  the  first  cop 
needing  mis'ratoi-y  labor  to  be  harvested 
in  the  State  of  Washington  since  the 
bracero  program  has  ended.  As  other 
crops  mature  similar  problems  are  ex- 
pected. 

I  might  also  point  out  at  this  point 
that  the  State  of  Washington  suffered 
abnoimally  low  temperatures  at  critical 
periods  this  year  resulting  in  freeze  dam- 
age lo  a  number  of  tree  frui.  crops.  The 
crop  loss  is  expected  to  be  substantial. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  aood  quality 
fruit  remaining  be  harvested  by  skilled 
bancs  and  with  dispatch.  I  am  wonder- 
ing  how  m.any  mi.-ratory  laborers  will 
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como  to  the  State  of  Washington  when 
liiev  know  they  will  be  needed  where 
they  are  now  and  when  they  know  that 
the  tree  fruit  crop  harvest  in  my  State 
will  be  smaller  than  usual. 

Fonn  labor  wages  in  the  State  of 
Wi-.shington  are  high,  compared  with 
some  States.  But  I  doubt  this  induce- 
ment will  be  sufficient  to  attract  labor 
wc  need  in  view  of  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  precipitated  through  Govern- 
ment fiat. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
v.ish  to  compliment  tlie  gentlcmr^n  frcm 
Cali-ornia  I  Mr.  T.\lcotiI  on  the  fmc 
presentation  ho  has  made.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  this  manmade  disa.stcr 
has  already  struck  in  the  12th  District 
of  California.  Mr.  SpeL-,ker.  wc  have  a 
similar  diia?ter  impending  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 

The  Slate  cf  Michigan  is  the  Nation's 
larfec^c  producer  of  cucumbers  for  pick- 
les. Harvesting  of  thc:e  cucumbers  re- 
quires Stoop  labor.  The  future  of  this 
iadvistry  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  is  playing  a  game 
of  teeter-totter  with  the  Michigan 
farmer.  The  Labor  Department  is  tell- 
ing the  farnicr  it  v.ill  make  knovai  the 
voltune  of  migratory  labor  available  in 
our  State  when  it  learns  how  many  acres 
CI  frn-mJand  arc  placed  under  contract 
wiih  the  pickle  companies.  The  farmer 
naturally  v.ill  not  sign  a  contract  with 
a  pickle  company  uritli  he  knows  for  cer- 
tain that  he  is  going  to  liave  access  to 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor  to  harvest 
his  crop.  The  farmer  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  this  gamble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whore  is  the  vcicc  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this  crisis? 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the 
spol:e::'man  for  the  American  farmer  in 
the  Presidenfs  Cabinet.  I  have  seen  no 
indication  of  his  concern  about  Michi- 
gan's pickle  industry  in  thio  serious  mat- 
ter. Not  only  is  tliis  an  income  crop  for 
the  farmer  but  it  means  thousands  of 
jobs  in  our  pickle  processing  plants. 

Ariv  one  familiar  with  the  harvesting 
of  th:s  crop  knov.-s  it  is  no  job  for  an 
amateur.  For  the  novice  it  means  many 
a  backache. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  Labor  intends  to 
make  guinea  pigs  cf  Michigan  cucumber 
growers  and  gamble  on  the  harvest  by 
telling  the  farmers  that  Washin-zton  will 
send  him  high  sciiool  and  college  ath- 
letes to  haiTest  his  cucumbers.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  wants  to  use  Michigan 
pickle  fields  for  a  laboratory  he  should 
experiment  in  a  small  area  first.  Then 
if  tiie  plan  is  successful,  growers  will 
have  confidence  enough  to  accept  it 
statewide  next  year. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  one  or  two 
.shoestring  catches  in  a  baseball  game  or 
to  crouch  over  a  football  during  four 
quarters  of  a  game  but  it  is  another  to 
bend  over  pickle  vines  for  8  hours  a  day 
in  the  hot  sun. 

The  Mount  Plea.sant,  Mich.,  Daily 
Times-News,  one  of  the  fine  daily  papers 
in  my  district  has  been  i-unning  a  series 
of  articles  by  its  staff  writer,  David  Lyon, 
on  the  plight  of  local  pickle  growers  in 
Michigan. 


[From    the    Mount    Pleasant 
Times-News,    May    25, 


One  of  its  series  entitled  ■Uncertainty 
Plagues  Pickle  Crop"  reads  ae  follows: 

(Mich.^     DaUy 
J9G5| 

Uncert.mnty  Plagues  Piciii:  Crop 
(By  David  Lyon)  | 
It    is    not   as    easy    to    grow    i^ickles    for    a 
profit  as  It  used  to  be. 

H.impered  by  several  years  o^  uncertainty 
regarding  the  availability  of  lisirvcst  labor, 
the  pickl?  inc^ustry  in  Isabella!  County  and 
the  rest  of  r>.nchiiTan  Is  on  the  ♦'ane. 

A  few  short  years  ago  far:ne:3  were  plant- 
ing lip  to  1,600  acres  of  picklefe  in  Isabella 
Cuunry  alone.  Last  year  it  wa.5  estimated  at 
350  to  400  acres,  and  this  ye.tr  it  will  be  less 
than  half  of  that,  according  t)  three  local 
persons    familiar   with    the    situation. 

They  are  Isabella  Cotmty  c:<c:-nsion  direc- 
tor Louie  Webb,  pickle  cunip.iui,-  represen.ta- 
tive.  Mrs.  Donald  Decker,  and  grower  Ron 
Ervin. 

Central  Michigan  is  the  Icart  of  the 
plckle-producing  area  in  one  of  the  chief 
picklc-groy.ing  States.  The  leailing  counties 
are  Monlcalm.  Saginaw.  Orat:  ot  and  Bay. 
Lrst  year  Michigan  harvested  22,800  acres 
of  pickle  cucumbers  but  this  year  growers 
in'Jicrite  they  v^'ill  plant  only  1 5,000  acres. 

Lawin:ikets  and  labor  officii  Is  in  Wash- 
it^gton  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  the  Michigan  pic:  Ue  indusiry. 
Coneress  last  year  refused  to  renew  a  law 
that  permitted  unrestricted  mpordng  of 
harvest   workers   from  Mexico. 

Before  Federal  labor  omcials  vill  allow  the 
workers  to  ccme  into  this  c  otintrv,  they 
must  be  shown  that  a  dcflnit :;  need  exists 
for  these  Mexican  nationals  called  bra- 
ceres.  Labor  officials  also  hav<  to  be  shown 
that  growers  aiid  canners  of  ft  aits  and  veg- 
etables requiring  hand-har^  cstiig  have 
made  genvune  atten-i^s  to  rec -uit  domestic 
labor,  and  that  enough  domcsl  ic  labor  can't 
be  fotmd. 

Lnst  year  it  took  12.800  t  raceros  (and 
3  500  ether  field  workers!  tc  harvest  the 
Michigan  pickle  crop.  A  five-rian  farm  and 
labor  panel  has  told  Secretary  A  Labor  Wil- 
i  .rd  Wirlz  a  need  e.xists  for  oi  ily  5.000  bra- 
ccros  in  the  State  this  sum  mer,  because 
more  domestic  v.orkers  are  wj  ling  to  labor 
in  the  fields. 

Wlrtz  is  expected  to  rule  sh  Jrtly  whether 
to  grant  the  request  for  the  J  .000  braceros. 
But  as  of  nov/  many  growers  have  no  a.ssur- 
ance  they  v;ill  be  able  to  hrirv(  st  the  pickles 
tiicy  plant.  So  they  aren't  p  .anting.  The 
planting  season  has  begun  alr(  ady  and  lasts 
only  tuitil  June  10. 

•I'd  like  to  put  in  sonie  ]  ickles,  but  I 
can't  take  tiie  r.sk."  Ervin  sa;  s.  Ervin  has 
a  farm  a  sliort  distance  north  west  of  town, 
and  he  planted  pickles  annua  ly  for  several 
years. 

Ervin  and  other  pickle  gro\)  crs  earlier  in 
the  year  signed  contracts  with  a  pickle  can- 
nery to  grow  .so  many  acres.  Flic  contracts 
are  the  pickle  companies'  devices  to  assure 
that  farmers  will  have  a  market  for  tlieir 
pickles  and  will  not  produce  t  surplus. 

"I  got  a  very  attractive  contrtict  this  year." 
Ervin  said.  "But  I  wrote  in  a  clause  that  it 
would  be  void  if  there  weren't  any  Mexican 
nationals  (braceros)  available  to  harvest." 
"Pickle  company  representatives  have 
tried  to  assure  growers  tiicy  will  get  lielp 
by  harvest  time,"  We'ob  said,  "But  many 
farmers  apparently   are  not   convinced." 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  SpQaker,  though 
the  peak  of  the  harvest  :^ea$on  for  fruits 
and  vepretables  in  western  New  York  is 
still  .some  time  away,  there  is  great  con- 
cern in  our  area  of  the  country  that  ade- 
quate numbers  of  woikcra  will  not  be 
available  to  harvest   the  trops.     Fruit 


growers,  particularly,  have  been  express- 
ing these  fears  to  me  since  early  this 
year  and  I  have  been  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  their  position.  We  liave 
in  the  37th  Congressional  District  hichly 
productive  apple  arid  cherry  orchards 
and  truck  farms.  If  adequate  numbers 
of  competent  workers  are  not  available  at 
the  critical  time,  tiic  lo.?.sts  to  both  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers  will  be 
highly  damacin.q;. 

The  country  has  already  witnessed  ab- 
normal increases  in  the  prices  of  fiajits 
aiid  vegetables  tiiis  year,  contributing  to 
a  record  high  for  tlie  Consumer  Price 
Index  last  month.  The  housewife  and 
tlic  consumer  have  a  great  stake  in  this 
issue,  along  v.ith  otir  fi-uit  and  vegetable 
farmers.  However,  in  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  matter 
and  its  recent  proposal  for  a  bread  tax, 
I  wonder  whether  higher  food  prices  are 
a  deliberate  objective  of  administration 
policy. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  concern  is 
over  adequate  numbers  of  competent 
workers.  Competency  and  dependabil- 
ity are  key  considerations  here.  In  de- 
clining to  authorize  the  temporary  move- 
ment into  the  country  of  foreign  farm- 
workers, the  Secretary  of  Labor  lias 
maintained  in  letters  to  me  that  ade- 
quate ntimbcrs  of  domestic  workers  are 
available,  if  only  our  fanners  will  re- 
cruit them  and  offer  satisfactory  wases 
and  working  conditions. 

Our  farmers  point  out  in  disagreement 
that  if  adequate  numbers  of  skilled  do- 
mestic workers  were  available,  t'ncy 
would  have  been  employed  in  previous 
yeai's.    But,  as  one  farmer  wrote  to  me: 

Too  many  people  have  the  mist.iken  idea 
that  all  of  farm  labor  is  unskilled.  This  is  no 
more  true  today  in  agriculture  than  it  is  in 
other  industries.  We  are  ab?;olutcly  depend- 
ent upon  highly  okillcd,  experienced  apple 
pickers  to  harvest  our  crop. 

Another  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Had  willing  and  able  domestics  been  avail- 
able in  past  years,  the  Employment  Service 
would  not  have  certified  any  State  for  for- 
eign workers.  ILtd  the  Emplcyment  Service 
known  of  any  reasonable  supply  or  source, 
the  growers  would  have  been  sent  to  get 
them.  In  spite  of  the  textbooks  on  eco- 
nomics, higher  wages  do  not  attract  seasonal 
farmworkers  nor  do  higher  wages  keep  them 
on  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  want  to  expand 
the  job  opportiinitics  for  American  work- 
ers; our  farmers  are  no  exception  to  this. 
At  the  same  time,  none  of  us  believes  it 
is  necessary  to  cripple  the  efforts  of  our 
food.?rowers  to  achieve  this.  Congress 
has  created  the  authority  to  permit  for- 
eign workers  to  come  into  our  country  to 
help  harvest  our  abundance  of  fruit.s  and 
vcyr  tables,  as  needed.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  empowered  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority, and  v.e  ask  no  more  of  him  than 
that  this  authority  be  used  in  a  sound 
and  reasonable  manner  to  guarantee  the 
efficient  harvest  of  our  agriculture  prod- 
ucts. This  can  be  done  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  farmer,  the  workers,  the 
consumers,  indeed,  of  all  segments  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plca.sed  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
icaguc  from  California  in  discussing  a 
.'^ub^ect  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
ail  congrcs.-ional  districts.  The  lack  of 
adcpuatc  farm  labor  affects  not  only 
vegetable  and  fruit  producing  rural 
aic{i$.  but  also  the  mass  consuming  pub- 
lic ail  over  our  country.  The  housewives 
of  America  are  stiffcring  from  the  most 
staggering  grocery  price  increases  in  re- 
ccn^  histoiy.  Why?  Because  in  this 
era  pi  abundance,  the  supply  of  produce 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  i  families.  This  shortage  is  not  the 
res'.^It  of  natural  disasters  or  inefficient 
faimlng  methods.  Instead,  the  cause  is 
a  manmade  disaster  created  by  the  Labor 
Doi)firtmcnt. 

Tlpe  i)articular  type  of  agriculture  in- 
voIve(tl  hero  presents  peculiar  problems. 
The;  Vegetable  and  fruit  farms  of  our 
country  have  not  benefited  as  others 
from  the  vast  improvements  in  farm 
tcchjiolo^-'y  during  the  past  50  years.  As 
yet,  ho  one  has  developed  the  miraculous, 
laborsaving  m.achincs  applicable  to  the 
produce  farms  which  have  so  benefited 
car  igrain  farms.  One  reason  for  this 
ts  thp  nonuniform  ripening  characteristic 
of  thepc  products.  Mantial  labor,  utiliz- 
inc;  \\\c  individual  judgment  so  far  only 
available  from  human  beings,  must  be 
u.?edk  I  am  certain  that  the  Secretary 
IS  wgU  aware  of  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem._  He  has,  in  good  faith,  determined 
that,  with  our  depressing  unemployment 
rate,  enough  domestic  workers  can  be 
founjd  for  this  job.  If  this  were  true,  I 
v.oukl  join  with  him  wholeheartedly  in 
his  elTorts. 

Howe-icr.  the  crops  are  now  rotting  in 
the  fields  and  the  grocery  prices  are 
skyrocketing.  Many  of  the  domestic 
workers  refuse  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  bftckbreaking  work  involved  in  prod- 
uce and  fruit  farming.  The  laboring 
conditions  and  oppressive  heat  are  not 
compatible  with  our  automation-ori- 
ented labor  force.  This  does  not  excuse 
tile  deplorable  working  conditions  found 
on  a  few  of  our  farms.  But  these  con- 
ditions should  be,  and  in  part  have  been, 
corrected  by  long-range  legislation  and 
self -regulating  measures  by  the  growers. 
The  Question  now  is  one  of  practicality. 

The  higher  prices  now  found  in  our 
grocery  stores  are  a  drag  on  our  overall 
econotny.  Money  spent  on  higher-priced 
food  Essentials  cannot  be  spent  for  re- 
frigerators, automobiles,  or  television 
sets.  We  have  learned  in  the  past  that 
bargains  provided  consumers  by  farmers 
are  lakgely  responsible  for  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  our  nonfarm  economy. 

In  addition  to  this,  produce-  and  fruit- 
alSliated  industries  are,  quite  logically, 
nioving  their  facilities  to  the  labor 
soured,  Mexico.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
tnesq  Concerns.  And  yet,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
hl-advi.sed  government  policies. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  asking  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  immediately  reverse 
his  irtipractical  and  devastating  decision 
and  allow  for  the  extension  of  the  bra- 
cero  labor  supply. 

Cxi— 786 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  ReineckeJ  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fronr  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  2  days.  Members  of  the  House  Re- 
publican task  force  on  education  have 
taken  the  floor  to  acquaint  their  col- 
leagues with  the  proceedings  relating  to 
a  hearing  conducted  by  the  task  force  at 
New  York  City  on  May  24 — I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  present  at  that  hearing.  That 
healing  pertained  to  the  preposition  of 
tax  credits  as  an  aid  in  meeting  the  ele- 
vating costs  of  higher  education,  and  I 
rise  to  pro\ide  further  information  on 
that  superbly  successful  hearing. 

Before  pi-oceeding  toward  that,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
while  an  interest  in  tax  credits  is  a  para- 
mount concern  at  present  of  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  education,  this 
is  not  by  any  means  the  sole  interest  of 
the  task  force. 

The  House  Republican  task  force  on 
education  is  interested  in  making  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  total  needs  of  education  in 
America  today,  of  making  a  finding  of 
solutions  for  these  needs,  and  of  deter- 
mining what  parts  the  various  levels  of 
Goveriunent  shall  play  in  satisfying  these 
needs. 

Such  a  broad-scoped  view  will,  of 
course,  reach  into  many  areas  of  educa- 
tion, including,  for  instance,  that  vast 
desert  of  learning  existing  between  the 
high  school  and  college  levels. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  students  who  are  not  college  mate- 
rial exceed  in  number  those  who  are 
equipped  to  go  foi-ward  with  advanced 
educational  training.  These  below- 
collegc-level  students  are  ideally  suited 
for  the  technical  and  trade  schools,  but 
somehow  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  high  schools  and 
the  trade  schools,  with  both  a  substan- 
tial niunber  of  students  and  society  suf- 
fering in  the  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  lack  of  training  in  this  area  of  trades 
and  technical  skills  contributes  in  a  sub- 
stantial measure  to  the  severity  of  our 
unemployment  problem.  Still,  when  I 
have  inquired  of  educators  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  such  training,  I  am  advised  that 
there  is  a  great  number  of  institutions 
which  provide  this  type  of  training  in  the 
trades  and  technical  skills. 

Maybe  there  is  a  substantial  ntunber 
of  such  trade  schools,  but  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  students  who  never  see  the  in- 
side of  these  institutions,  for  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  walking  the  streets 
both  imskilled  and  unemployed. 

It  could  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  costs 
of  education  at  this  trade-school  level  are 


rising  at  a  level  comparable  to  that  of 
higher  educational  institutions.  If  so. 
some  attention  must  be  given  in  this 
area,  and  whether  the  answer  is  tax 
credits  or  whatever,  some  search  for  a 
solution  is  very  much  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  education  discovered  at  the  out- 
set of  its  studies  into  educational  mat- 
ters that  a  keen  concern  is  being  evi- 
denced by  student  taxpayers  and  their 
parents  with  respect  to  the  increa.sing 
costs  of  education.  And  through  a  pre- 
liminary examination  into  this  matter, 
the  task  force  became  measurably  im- 
pressed with  the  prospects  of  tax  credits 
for  coping  with  this  particular  problem. 

Toward  the  end  of  testing  public  at- 
titudes on  tax  credits  and  with  a  view  to 
sounding  out  various  other  recommen- 
dations for  helping  the  taxpayer  to  meet 
the  escalating  costs  of  education,  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  educa- 
tion conducted  a  public  hearing  in  New 
Yoi-k  City  on  May  24.  Highly  competent 
witnesses  provided  the  task  force  with 
a  broad  assortment  of  views  on  tax  cred- 
its— mostly  favorable — and  they  also 
recommended  to  the  task  force's  atten- 
tion several  other  solutions  for  meeting 
the  costs  of  higher  education. 

Among  those  of  such  competent  wit- 
nesses who  testified  at  the  May  24  hear- 
ing was  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Carmichael.  Jr. 
Dr.  Carmichael  has,  for  man  years,  been 
a  leading  hght  in  educational  circles, 
having  been  a  dean  of  students  at  Van- 
derbilt  University  from  1952  to  1955  and 
president  of  Converse  College  from  1956 
to  1960.  Presently  Dr.  Carmichael  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Higher  Education  in  North  Central 
Indiana,  and  as  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens National  Committee  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Inc. 

Dr.  Carmichael  is  a  devoted  advocate 
of  a  tax  credit  program  as  an  aid  in 
meeting  the  increasing  costs  of  higher 
education,  and  in  his  testimony  support- 
ing this  appr\3ach  he  use^  as  an  example 
S.  12,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff, 
of  Connecticut. 

Had  Dr.  Carmichael  known  about  leg- 
islation planned  by  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  of  Vermont,  in  this  regard,  he 
might  well  have  tised  Senator  Prouty's 
bill  as  an  example,  for  as  Senator  Prouty 
expressed  through  a  statement  at  the 
hearing: 

I  believe  that  the  tax  credit  plan  typified 
by  S.  12  is  a  sound,  responsible  plan  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  in  America.  There  is, 
however,  room  for  improvement  in  some  of 
its  provisions.  To  that  end  I  am  today  In- 
troducing a  similar  measure  which  I  believe 
will  help  to  overcome  tlie  objections  of  some 
of  those  who  have  opposed  the  Ribicoff  bill. 

One  objection  brought  against  the  Ribi- 
coff bill  holds  that  It  would  disproportion- 
ately aid  students  attending  the  more  ex- 
pensive private  colleges,  and  thus  discrlml- 
nate  against  students  at  the  public  and  la^d- 
grant  universities,  which  generally  charge 
lower  tuit^ion.  ; 

To  counter  this  objection,  I  have  designed 
a  compromise  sliding  scale  for  benefits  which, 
would  help  students  paying  low  tuitions 
somewhat  more  than  would  Senator  RtBi- 
coff's  versions. 

In  my  bill  a  taxpayer  could  claim  a  credit 
of  100  percent  of  the  first  $200  of  college 
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expenses:  10  percent  of  the  next  $300.  and 
5  percent  of  the  next  thousand  dollars.  This 
adds  up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $280  for  a 
suident  paying  $1,500  in  expenses.  Simply 
puT.  students  paying  up  to  $600  in  tuition, 
fees,  books,  supplies  and  equipment  would 
gain  substantially  from  my  bill  as  opposed  to 
tlie  Ribicotr  bill,  while  students  paying  more 
ihan  $600  would  gain  somewhat  more  under 
S.  12. 

Another  objection  raised  to  the  Ribicoff 
bill  was  that  it  afforded  no  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  income  was  lo  low,  or  who 
had  so  many  deductions  aiad  exemptions,  that 
he  owed  less  tax  than  the  credit  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled,  or  perhaps  no  tax  at 
all.  I  have  attempted  to  ease  this  objection 
m  my  bill  by  permitting  an  individual  whose 
computed  credit  exceeds  his  tux  liability  to  , 
claim  up  to  SlOO  of  the  difference  as  an  over- 
payment of  tax. 

The  third  difference  between  the  Ribicoff 
and  Prouty  bills  lies  in  the  reduction  of  cred- 
it feature.  In  S.  12,  the  maximum  amount 
of  credit  the  taxpayer  may  claim  is  reduced 
by  1  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjtisted  gross  income  over  $2.5,000.  In  my 
bill,  the  point  at  which  the  credit  begins 
to  diminish  is  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
.$10,000,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  is  2  percent 
instead  of  1  percent. 

Where  under  the  Ribicoff  bill,  benefits  to 
taxpayers  would  not  decrease  to  zero  tuitil 
the  taxpayer's  income  rose  to  $57,500.  under 
my  bill  a  taxpayer  with  an  income  of  $24,000 
would  not  benefit.  It  teems  to  me  that  those 
who  earn  $25,000,  $30,000.  $40,000,  and  $50,- 
000  a  year  should  be  able  to  put  their  chil- 
dren through  college  without  this  extra  as- 
sistance. 


In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Oliver 
C.  Carmichael  documented  a  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  a  tax  credit  ap- 
proach for  helping  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  higher  education,  and  his 
testimony  will  make  a  veiT  valuable  con- 
tribution to  any  study  concerned  with 
the  merits  of  tax  credits  as  an  aid  in 
meeting  higher  educational  costs.  I  shall 
introduce  Dr.  Carmichael's  testimony, 
presented  at  the  May  24  hearing,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  PL.'iN  FOR  Easing  the  Fin.\nci,\l  Birdc-.n  of 
Parents  of  College  Students  and  Provid- 
ing New  So.urces  for  the  Establishment 
OF  Scholarships 

(By  Oliver  C.  Carmichael.  Jr.) 
(Note.— Oliver  C.  Carmichael.  Jr..  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University. 
MA.  degree  from  Columbia  University,  LL.B. 
degree  from  Duke  University,  and  his  Ph.  D. 
in  public  law  and  governnient  from  Columbia 
University.  He  served  as  dean  of  students  at 
Vandertaiit  University  from  1952  to  1955:  as 
the  executive  director  of  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Development  Foundation  from  1955 
to  1956:  and  as  president  of  Converse  College 
from  1956  to  1960.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Con- 
verse College.  St-  Mary's  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  and  Vanderbilt 
University.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board,  A.'^sociates  Investment  Co.  and  its  suta- 
.sidiaries.  the  Capitol  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Denver,  Emmco  Insurance  Co.,  and  First 
Bank  fc  Trtist  Co.  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mr. 
Carmichael  is  presently  serving  as  chair- 
man or  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education 
in  North  Central  Indiana.  ;.nd  as  president 
of  t'ne  Citizens  National  Committee  for 
H.giier  Education.   Inc  ) 

.'^ny  di-scj-ssion  of  tax  credit  legislation 
mast"  be  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  con- 
cspt.  Lack  of  understanding  has  prompted 
m'-ny  people  to  reject  it  initially. 

A  cle.'.r  distinction  mu.^t  be  made  between 
t.ix  crc-dit  and  tax  deduction.  A  tax  credit  is 
a  subtraction  from  the  taxes  an  individual 
would  otherwise  pay.     One  dollar  of  credit 


reduces  the  person's  tax  by  $1,  without  repard 
to  the  taxpaver's  bracket.  A  deduction  or 
exemption  saves  a  $15,000-a-year  man  more 
tax  dollars  than  a  $5  000-a-year  man,  A 
credit  saves  both  taxpayers  the  same. 
RegardlCFS  of  the  individual's  tax  bracket,  a 
$200  tax  credit  would  reduce  the  Federal 
income  tax  bv  that  amount.  For  example,  if 
the  tax  owed  was  S500.  the  taxpayer  would 
pay  the  Government  8300. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  the 
Ribicoff  bill  will  be  used  as  an  example.  As 
S.  12,  it  has  34  bipartis.ui  cosponsors  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  has  been  in-.roduced  \\\ 
the  House  by  Represent  at  i%'e  Hkrionc,  of 
Florida,  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Under  the  Ribicoff  bill,  ihe  credit  is  based 
on  the  first  $1,500  paid  far  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  per  studel.t  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  edtication. 

The  amount  of  credi'  i.s  TC  percent  of  the 
first  $200,  25  percent  of  t'na  next  $300.  and 
10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  The  maximum 
credit  allowable  is  .$325. 

The  amount  of  credit  is  reduced  by  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  the  t:\>:payer's 
adjusted  gross  income  exceotls  .'?25.000.  The 
taxpayer  with  $60,000  inconje  would  receive 
no  benefit  at  all. 

BASIC     ASSL-MPIICNS 

Certain  assumptions  are  basic  to  the  be- 
lief by  an  Increasing  numbep  of  college  presi- 
dents, administrators.  faculty  members, 
trxi.?tees.  parents,  and  cfucpri.ed  citizens  that 
tuition  tax  credit  must  be  fidopted. 

First,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  diversity  v,hich  has 
been  the  bedrock  of  excellence  of  American 
higher  education.  The  diversity  is  manifold. 
At  its  core  is  the  ba.sic  dlver.sity  between 
institutions  which  are  privately  controlled 
and  tho^ie  which  are  publicly  controlled. 

There  is  diversity  among  private  institu- 
tions bet'.veen  those  whicli  are  church-re- 
lated and  tho.se  which  art  nondenomina- 
tional.  Among  public  institutions,  diversity 
reflects  their  educational  iiittory  and  philos- 
ophies, as  well  as  the  individual  needs  of 
the  States  and  comm.tmities  which  support 
them. 

Further,  there  is  great  diversity  in  si?;e, 
in  admissions  policies,  in  aciidemic  goals  and 
teaching  tnetliods,  and  in  the  me.ms  and 
methods  of  financial  .support. 

The  diversity  has  been  c  sential  to  the 
unique  accomplishments  of  American  mass 
higher  education. 

Second,  the  costs 
higher  education  to 
number  of  students 
dramatically.  There 
curtailing  this  cost  : 
education  suffer. 

Finally,  a  major  portion  |Of  the  burden  of 
these  costs  has  been  placecj  upon  those  who 
are  financing  students'  h'gher  education, 
through  steadily  increasing  tuition  and  fee 
charges  at  botii  ptibllc  an«  private  colleges 
and  universities.  Tuition»  and  fees  have 
been  going  up  in  recent  years,  and  at  an 
accelerating  rate — especudly  for  out-of- 
State  students  attending  public  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  increases  have  not  been  based  on  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  but  upon  the  increased 
expenses  of  providing  edjucation  to  more 
sttidents  with  no  sacrifice!  in  quality. 

Costs  of  tuition,  fees,  bcjoks,  and  supplies 
will  continue  to  rise  almo.st  universally.  All 
evidence  points  to  this  conclusion:  none 
contradicts  it. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
parents  to  finance  their  thildrens  college 
education.  Each  tuition  and  fee  increase 
excludes  certain  students  from  attending 
the  college  or  university  of  their  choice. 

As  selectivity  is  destroyed,  the  structure 
of  diversity  is  weakened,  aiud  education  and 
the  national  Interest  suffer. 


of  lirovidiiig  quality 
a  rapidly  increasing 
ha-,  e  been  mounting 
is  n©  known  way  of 
rpiral    without    making 


Tuition  tax  credit  v.ill  relieve  some  of  the 
pressure  on  middle-income  taxpayers  liiuinc- 
ing  sttidents'  higher  education  ;uid  help 
create  a  source  of  funds  for  designated  schol- 
arship for  sons  and  daughters  ot  nontax- 
paying  parents.  It  will  thereby  .strengtiien 
choice  and  sliore  up  the  diversity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  learning. 

How  will  the  tax  credit  plan  aid  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  his  parents'.' 

How  will  It  help  create  funds  for  desij;. 
natcd  scholarships? 

Tuition  tax  credit  will  lower,  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit,  the  annual  cost  oi  col- 
lege attendance  at  any  instittuion  of  higher 
learning. 

For  example.  Norihwcstern  Univori-iiy's 
19G3  tuition  and  fees  of  $1,500  would  f:,!n 
tlie  maximum  statutory  credit  of  $325.  or  i, 
reduction  in  cost  ot  21.7  percent  to  $1,175 
Any  additional  costs  would  provide  no  tur- 
ther  credit. 

The  Univer.sity  of  California's  1963  cost  for 
tuition,  fees,  boolis,  and  supplies  '  would  earn 
a  tax  credit  of  $618—622  percent  of  the 
annual  cost — reducing  the  cost  to  $102. 

An  out-of-State  student  at  the  Univerii'v 
of  California  faced  a  1963  expen.se  of  $87u. 
which  would  bring  a  $262  tax  credit,  reprc- 
."sonling  30.1  percent  of  tiic  co'-t  a-iid  reciuc- 
ing  the  actual  cost  to  $608.- 

Rcal  and  substantial  relief  would  there- 
fore accrue  to  the  person — parent,  student, 
or  friend— financing  the  college  cducatior. 
Furthermore,  the  relief  v/ould  help  to  pre- 
serve freedoni  of  choice  in  selection  of  an  in- 
stittuion of  higher  learning. 

Many  pcojile  have  income  too  low  to  ne- 
cessitate the  payment  of  Federal  income  tax 
Tuition  tax  credit  would  not  help  them  d:- 
rectly.  But  few.  of  cour.se,  are  financii.e 
auyone'.s  higher  education.  And  tlie  fact 
that  a  me.iKiu'e  helps  some  people  does  not 
justify  the  inference  that  it  hurts  others. 

In  tact,  student's  of  limited  means  may  be 
aided  immeasurably  becatise  millions  of  du!- 
lars  of  scholarship  aid  could  be  both  gen- 
erated and  liberated  to  help  them. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  will  per:nit  design.T- 
tion  of  payments  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies.  For  example,  under  the  RibicoS 
bill,  any  individual  cotild  pay  $200  for  a 
non-tax-paying  student  and  receive  a  credit 
of  $150.  The  sacrifice  of  $50  could  mean  tiie 
difference  between  college  or  no  college  edr,- 
cation  for  many  students. 

The    colleges    and    universities    could  u.-^e 

'  tuition  tax  credit  as  a  mighty  Instrument  for 

the   promotion  of  philanthropy  by   creating 

direct    involvement    on    behalf   ot    ilie   mt^t 

needy  students. 

Furthermore,  scholarship-holding  >t  utlent? 
from  middle-income  f:unilics  could  reduce 
their  scholarships  for  at  least  some  portiof- 
for  wliich  they  receive  tax  credits,  thus  free- 
ing institutions'  funds  for  designation  to 
other  worthy  students  ncedi'ig  financia! 
assistance. 

Percent 
reduction 

University     of     Denver:      $1.050— $280 
credit 2^   > 

University      of      Colorado:      $370 — $193 

credit 52.2 

Out  of  State:  $904 — $274  credit 27  6 

U!ii\ersity    of     Notre     Dame:     $1,390 — 

f.314  credit 22.6 

Purdue  University:  .$390— $190  credit.-   50.8 

Out  of  State:  S940— $269  credit 

Y.dc  University:  $1.640— $325  credit 

University  of  Connecticut:-  $250 — $163 
credit 

Out  of  State:  $650 — $240  credit 


28.6 
19.8 

65.2 

36.9 


\ 


■  Based  on  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edudtion 
e.'^timate  of  average  annual  cost  of  ?90  lor 
books  and   supplies. 

-  Additional  examples  of  the  tax  credit 
amount  and  percent  of  reduction  of  tuition 
etc.  I  1063  tuition,  fees,  etc  .  plus  the  $90  cost 
for  books,  supplies.) 
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How  [ft'lU  the  tax  credit  plan  aid  the  public 
and  prijvtite  colleges? 

Tuitiph  lax  credit  will  permit  both  public 
a;;d  private  institutions  to  continue  to  pro- 
v.de  sej"Jice  to  students  who  otherwise  will 
be  priced  off  the  camptis  by  the  inevitable 
riic  of  [tuition  and  fees.  It  will  enable  the 
coll^gea  and  universities  to  create  more 
fc:ho!.^r$hips,  thus  broadening  their  services. 

Eolhiqtu.Utatively  and  quantitatively,  the 
i:i_nitut|ions  will  be  assisted  in  meeting  their 
oblif^atiphs  to  their  students  and  the  Nation. 
!  The  percentage  of  relief   would   be  greater 

f  for  lliosjc  financing  the  education  of  student.s 

r  at  Statb^  and   land-grant   institutions.      The 

doll,"r  .'^mount  of  relief  would  be  higher  at 
private  icolleges  and  universities. 

In  terms  of  channeling  national  Income 
into  lilgher  education,  proportionately  more 
doILirs  'n.iU  flow  to  the  parents  of  students  at 
State  liniver.sities  and  land-grant  colleges. 
Most  prilvtite  colleges  and  universities  charge 
more  tli(a,n  $500;  therefore,  only  a  10-percent 
tax  crc(jiit  will  accrue  for  each  increase  in 
chargesj  On  the  other  hand,  a  25-perccnt 
tax  credit  will  be  permitted  for  each  increase 
at  public  institutions,  until  the  total  charges 
reach  $500. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  initiation  of  the 
t.ix  credit  plan  will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
oilier  pederal  aid  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties?     I 

Tuitibn    tax    credit    does   not    imply   any 
{  ciuis.il  telationshlp  with  extant  Federal  pro- 

t,  grriins.  Jior  docs  it  suggest  that  its  proponents 

either  endorse  or  oppose  other  forms  of  aid, 
t  Feeler;'.!  or  otherwise. 

However,  loss  or  possibly  no  Federal  schol- 
F.rship  smd  loan  funds  will  be  necessary.  I.e., 
because  of  the  relief  provided  parents  from 
the  intreasing  burden  of  tuition  and  fees; 
and  Eftcndly,  because  new  sources  of  funds 
for  sclijol!ar.ship.s  will  be  made  po-sible.  More 
dollars,  at  less  cost  will  go  to  the  recipients; 
I.e..  under  the  tuition  tax  credit  plan  the 
full  ainount  of  dollars  will  be  channeled 
directly  to  the  parent  or  students  without 
any  Government  overhead. 

Tuition  tax  credit  promises  to  be  an  effi- 
c.ent.  ;equitable  means  of  meeting  a  sig- 
nificairt,  portion  of  this  challenge  for  both 
our  public   and  private  institutions. 

Tuit(on  tax  credit  is  not  a  panacea.  It 
Is  a  solution  to  a  growing  national  probleju. 

Do  jjou  believe  that  the  initiation  of  tlie 
t  ;x  crfdit  plan  will  result  in  another  rise 
in  tuitfon  at  both  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities? 

Tuition,s  will  go  up:  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence [that  this  will  be  true  whether  tuition 
t.ix  crtdit   becomes   law   or  not. 

But  responsible  institutions  base  their  tui- 
tion and  fee  charges  on  their  financial  needs, 
with  particular  emphasis  on -annual  opcrat- 
iag  copts.  such  as  faculty  salaries.  The  vast 
majority  of  colleges  do  not  increase  charges 
capriciously  in  light  of  ability  to  pay.  Most 
rai.se  co.sts  reluctantly,  becatise  in  so  doing 
tliey  teiid  to  drive  away  descr\ing  students 
\vho  oannot  afford  to  meet  skyrocketing  ex- 
penses. 

'.LittJe  can  be  done  to  hold  the  line  on 
operating  costs  In  the  face  of  increased  en- 
rL)llm*nt,s,  justifiable  increases  in  faculty 
snlarifS,  and  the  continued  prospect  of  a 
shrinking  dollar.  But  tuition  tax  credits 
■^'ill,  ijn  large  measure,  permit  institutions  to 
cor.i.iijiue  to  provide  quality  education  to 
more  :students  who  need  and  deserve  it. 

To  Increase  tuition  and  fees  for  independ- 
ftit  colleges  and  universities  and  out-of- 
i^tate  students  of  public  Institutions  would 
benefit  their  parents  only  by  $10  for  each 
5100  ir.crcase  and  none  beyond  the  $1,500 
ttiitiqn  cost — this  is  hardlv  an  incentive  to 
raise  tuition  and  fees. 

Which  group  of  otir  citizens  do  you  feel 
^'ill  be  able  to  make  the  most  use  of  the 
points  of  the  tax  credit  plan? 

This  plan  Is  directed  to  ease  the  burden 
of  tile  middle-Income  group  and   to  create 


a  source  of  scholarships  for  students  of  non- 
tax-paying parents. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  direct  benefit  will 
go  to  62  percent  of  the  population,  those 
with  Incomes  between  $3,000  and  $10,000, 
Ninety-one  percent  of  the  direct  benefit  will 
go  to  families  witli  incomes  below  $20,000 
a  year. 

An  undetermined  number  of  students  will 
benefit  from  the  scholarship  funds  because 
this  will  be  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  procuring 
tuition  and  fee  payments  for  students  of 
non -tax-paying  parents.  But  millions  of 
dollars  should  become  available. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  a  basic 
Inequity  in  the  tuition  tax  credit  concept, 
because  it  does  not  benefit  all  or  that  it 
docs  not  help  them  equally.  These  argu- 
ments are  not  sound. 

Within  the  area  of  higher  education.  Con- 
gress has  shown  that  it  considers  the  na- 
tional Interest  more  important  than  im- 
balance between  disciplines  or  institutions. 

A  Brookings  Institute  study  found  that 
"the  direct  effects  of  the  Federal  programs 
have  been  profound  and  beneficial  in  the 
sciences,  noticeably  more  imbalanced  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  negligible  in  the  hu- 
manities." 

Imbalance.  But  considered  to  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

An  Office  of  Education  bulletin  of  1963 
shows  that  of  all  Federal  research  grants 
made  to  institutions  of  liigher  learning,  68 
percent  went  to  25  universities,  82  percent  to 
50  universities,  and  94  percent  to  100  uni- 
versities. 

Thus,  94  percent  of  the  dollars  for  re- 
search went  to  five  percent  of  America's 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Evidence 
indicates  that  a  similar  situation  exists  even 
today. 

Imbalance.  But  considered  to  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

To  stimulate  the  national  economy,  the 
88th  Congress  passed  a  tax  reduction.  This 
reduction  did  not  look  to  individual  need; 
it  embraced  every  bracket.  And  yet  con- 
sensus deemed  that  this  was  wise. 

Congress  enacted  tax  credit  legislation  for 
capital  investment.  A  company  purchasing 
a  $100,000  piece  of  equipment  will  receive 
more  lax  credit  than  one  purchasing  a  $10.- 
000  item — hardly  equal  benefits  to  both  com- 
panies. Service  companies  which  make  few 
purchases  of  capital  equipment  receive  little 
benefit  and  yet  it  was  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  enact  this  type  of  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  announced  a  policy 
concerning  added  depreciation  allowances — 
providing  approximately  $700  million  for  in- 
dustry. These  new  administrative  regula- 
tions are  cf  little  benefit  to  businesses  that 
do  not  have  depreciable  assets.  A.nd  yet  this 
action  ■was  determined  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

If  tax  legislation  must  benefit  everyone 
equally,  the  medical  deduction  would  be 
eliminated  because  it  cannot  be  used  by  non- 
taxpayers.  The  $600  individual  income  tax 
exemption,  plus  $600  for  each  dependent, 
wotild  be  eliminated  as  discriminatory 
against  welfare  recipients  and  married 
couples  with  no  children. 

in  brief,  the  national  Interest  concerns  us 
all — and  yet  the  benefits  of  a  particular 
measure  may  not  embrace  all.  That  tuition 
tax  credit  promises  to  benefit  as  many  as  it 
does  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor. 

What  do  you  think  are  the  chances  for 
passage  of  the  tax  credit  bill? 

Chances  for  passage  are  good.  Congres- 
sioiial  support  of  tuition  tax  credit  has  been 
consistent  and  enthusiastic  and  is  gaining 
momentum.  Last  year  the  bill  had  biparti- 
san support  and  was  cosponsored  by  14  Sen- 
ators. It  was  narrowly  defeated  48-45.  It 
should  be  noted  that  due  to  external  pres- 
sures three  cosponsors  of  last  year's  bill  voted 
against  It — thereby  bringing  about  its  defeat. 


This  year  the  Ribicoff  bill  has  34  co- 
sp>onsors — Democrats  and  Republicans,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives — in  the  present 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  support  In  the  Senate, 
evidence  indicates  that  many  Congressmen 
are  rallying  to  the  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  now  has  been  introduced 
by  Congressman  A.  Sidney  Herlong,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

Should  the  tax  credit  bill  fall  to  pass  in 
Congress,  what  other  measures  could  be  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  basic  problems  at- 
tacked by  the  tax  credit  bill? 

Although  the  tuition  tax  credit  concept 
merits  the  highest  priority — the  gift  tax 
credit  concept  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. It  will  provide  a  great  stimulus 
for  giving  to  all  institutions.  It  will 
broaden  the  base  of  philanthropy  to  include 
potentially  every  taxpayer  in  the  United 
States,  It  will  offer  the  institutions  a  new 
and  dramatic  vehicle  for  Involvement  of  the 
public  ir.  their  f  undraising  efforts. 

Total  philanthropy  to  higher  education 
in  1&62-63  was  $500  million.  A  tax  credit, 
for  example,  of  $40  for  a  $50  gift  could 
double  this  figiure.  If  20  million  taxpayers 
gave  $50  each  to  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  each  Individual  gift  would  cost  the 
donor  $10.  One  billion  dollars  would  be 
channeled  into  education — with  a  reduc- 
tion of  $800  million  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— and  without  the  expense  of  govern- 
mental overhead  and  control. 

One  other  program  to  reduce  tuitions  and 
fees  would  be  direct  Federal  subsidy  for 
operating  expenses.  Such  a  sol'ution.  how- 
ever. Is  fraught  with  many  dangers.  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hovde.  president  of  Purdue 
University — Indiana's  land-grant  univer- 
sity— made  a  recent  statement  about  tax 
support  of  independent  coll'.*ges  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  (Culver  Alumnus,  winter 
issue,  1965).  He  said,  "If  direct  tax  support 
from  local.  State,  or  national  sources  is  pro- 
vided to  private,  independent  schools,  they 
no  longer  can  call  themselves  private  and 
independent.  When  public  money  is  spent 
for  educational  purposes,  the  institutions 
receiving  such  support  money  mtist  neces- 
sarily serve  public  needs." 

In  addition  to  direct  tax  support  for  non- 
public Institutions  destroying  their  inde- 
pendence— State  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges  would  lose  a  large  degree  of  It.  If 
they  wftre  to  receive  tax  support  from  "na- 
tional sources."  they  would  be  required  to 
serve  "public  needs"  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Government — at  least  to  such  ex- 
tent as  they  receive  financial  assistance. 

Dr.  Hovde  continued:  "The  chief  stipport 
of  private  institutions  should  and  must  come 
from  private  sources  or  the  institutions  can 
no  longer  remain  truly  private,  electing  to 
serve  their  educational  constituencies  in 
special  ways," 

Passage  of  gift  tax  credit  legislation  would 
enable  all  colleges  and  universities— public 
and  private — to  receive  financial  support 
from  millions  of  additional  private  sources — 
thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  continue 
to  serve  their  educational  constituencies  in 
special  ways. 

Dr.  Hovde  concluded:  "I  have  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  public  money  for  the  edtica- 
tional  support  of  individuals  through 
scholarships,  fellowships,  GI  bill,  student 
loans,  etc. — in  these  programs  the  individ- 
ual is  free  to  pursue  his  education  wherever 
he  wishes,  in  public  or  private  Institutions. 
The  only  thing  that  matters  is  that  the  in- 
dividual so  aided  becomes  a  more  productive 
citizen  and  contributor  to  the  society  which 
was  willing  to  help  him." 

Tax  credit  for  tuition  and  fees  will  ac- 
complish these  same  objectives.  Including 
creation -Of  scholarships,  etc..  and  without 
governmental     overhead.     Each     individual 
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will  be  even  more  free  to  pursue  his  educa- 
tion wherever  he  wishes — in  public  or  private 
institutions.  Tliis  is  oiie  of  the  most  im- 
pelling reasons  lor  the  passage  of  this  type 
UixislatlDn. 

REFERENCE    TO    THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  there  are  many  voices 
viised  in  favor  of  tax  credits  as  an  aid 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  higher  education, 
so  are  there  some  voices  that  speak  out 
against  this  concept. 

The  Association  for  Higher  Education 
is  one  such  organization  that  opposes  the 
tax  credit  approach,  and  this  association 
is  a  part  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States.  Under 
date  of  June  1.  1965,  the  following  letter 
expressing  opposition  to  the  tax  credit 
proposal  was  directed  to  Hon.  Albert 
H.  QuiE.  chairman  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  education: 

June  1,  1965. 
Gentlemen;  The  excutive  committee  is  the 
official  policymaking  body  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Higher  Education  and  is  elected  by 
its  membership.  At  the  executive  commit- 
tee's recent  meeting,  in  March  1965.  after  an 
extended  debate,  the  committee  took  action 
opposing  the  t^ax-credit  program.  Primarily 
tiie  committee  took  this  action  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  tax-credit  approach  does 
not  appear  likely  to  achieve  what  the  associa- 
tion considers  a  major  objective:  making 
possible  the  opportunity  for  college  attend- 
ance by  those  who  for  financial  reasoits  would 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  Kerry  Smith. 
Executive     Secrctarii.     National     Eduoi- 

tion  As.'^ociation  of  tlic  United  Statex. 

Association      for      Higher      Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  others  of  the  House  Re- 
publican task  force  on  education  who 
have  appeared  before  me  have  intro- 
duced to  the  Record  copies  of  letters 
received  by  the  task  force  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  credits. 

These  letters  run  into  a  ratio  of  about 
7  to  2  in  favor  of  ta.x  credits.  Arid  be- 
cause they  present  some  highly  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  matter  of  tax 
credits,  I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to 
introduce  some  copies  of  these  letters  to 
the  Record  in  the  ratio  mentioned  above. 

First,  I  would  like  to  present  tiiose 
letters  in  favor  of  tax  credits: 

Mason  &  Lle.  Inc., 
Investment  Securities. 
Lynchbvrg.  Va..  May  21.  IB^^ri. 
Repvblican    Plakning    and    Research    Com- 
mittee, 
Ta'tk  FoHie  on  Education. 
WasJiington.  DC. 

(Attention:  Mr.  Albert  H.  Quit:,  chiiirman.i 
Gentlemen:  I  feel,  as  has  been  suggested, 
that  the  plan  for  giving  tax  credit  to  people 
who  are  sending  children  to  college,  is  very 
wise.     Al.^o.   I   think,   in   addition   to   this,   it 

would  be  well  for  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish .scholarship  or  loan  funds  for  cur  youths 
that  should  further  their  education  not  only 
through  college  but  on  further  to  the  uni- 
versities. 

So  many  well-rounded  children  that 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  couiitry  If 
they  were  sufficiently  educated  do  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  college  becau.^e.  in  lots 
of  ca.ses.  their  parents  do  not  know  where  to 
'urn.  We  have  counselors  in  our  high 
.schools  but  they  don't  seem  to  know  enough 
about  the  availability  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  some  plan  like  this  could  be  devel- 
oped, all  the  high  schools  should  be  informed 
.•^o  they  could  pick  the  student.s  that  need 
svich    aid    and    counsel    with    them    where    It 


can  be  obtained.  In  that  Ivay  we  could 
strengthen  the  knowledge  of  our  future  gen- 
eration and  not  lose  a  lot  of  good  talent  to 
lesser  things. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  undertak- 
ing and  trust  that  throtigh  your  efforts  we 
can  make  our  country  wiser  and  mtich 
stronger. 

Yours  sincerely. 

W'Ai.TtR  G.  Mason. 


PRESIDtNt'S    Cl  UB. 

XVinston-Salcm.  N.C..  ^lay  21.  1695. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qt  IK. 

Chainnan.  Hou.'iC  Rcpubltcan  Ta<k  Force  on 
Education.  U.S.  Hou.-^e  ©/  Rrpre'<enta- 
tires.  Wa.'ihinaton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  M.iy  17  re.n  iicd 
me  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  am  in  hojies 
this  reply  will  reach  you  prior  to  yv)tir  hc.ir- 
ing  in  New  York, 

I  am  very  definitely  in  f.ivor  of  the  tax 
credits  as  a  means  of  helping  to  offset  the 
increasing  cost  of  higher  edtitation.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  vcr\  u;i\vl.-e  for  the  P'ed- 
eral  Government  to  centralize  our  educa- 
tional system,  since  I  think  tiie  administra- 
tion by  the  States  has  beeit  very  satisfactory. 

History  proves  that  the  closrr  the  relation- 
ship in  education  the  better  the  rosult,s.  ;uid 
I  do  not  feel  th;it  the  Federtil  Government 
in  Washington  cm  f.iJiiilivirii'a  itself  wi;h  the 
varying  |)roblems  oi  the  50  Si^fttcs.  Further- 
more. I  feel  that  a  control  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
catioii  can  be.st  be  met  through  tax  credits — 
which  means  that  the  re:  ponsibiUty  is  still 
placed  on  the  individual  parent.  If  our 
economy  is  to  be  preserved,  the  individual 
must  feel  the  direct  respi-mslbliity  for  his  own 
needs  and  should  not  be  moi-c  and  more  de- 
pendent on  the  illtision  of  something  for 
himself  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

H.avina;  served  as  a  trustee  for  two  old  and 
'  well-established  colleges.  I  knew  the  problem 
of  cost;  btit  I  also  know  tlie  results  of  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  oi  ertiacation.  These 
results  have  been  ;iccomp!!-^had  by  direct  and 
unselfish  interest  on  the  p.u-;  ol  .idniinistra- 
tion  and  faculty  and  could  not  have  been 
attained  by  m.mdates  from  a  ^central  govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

~  "'        lEWERS. 


coLiiu    iioL    na 
rum  ;i  central 
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The  Creei  :ent  Co., 
Na.-!;  r:!lc.  Tcnn.,  May  20.  19C5. 
Hon,  Albert  H.  Quie. 

Oiairman.  Hounc  Republicaytl  Task  Force  on 
Eci}icati07} .     U.S.    Hoii.-c 
tivcs.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  e;;pecially  pHu-t-ed  that  he;ir- 
iiigs  are  to  be  held  oil  the  stiblect  of  pri'posed 
tax  relief  for  tho.se  paying  l^iition  oti  their 
youngsters. 

Starting  this  Septcin'oer,  I  will  h<'  pay- 
ing tuition  on  four  of  our  o^^n  chilrlren  and 
one  cou.sin  whose  father  has  i  serious  health 
problem,  I  am  very  fortutlate  in  having 
a  good  cish  income,  but  I  c.-jn  tell  you  that 
this  is  a  difficult-  load  to  early  from  current 
fully  taxable  income  where  J.oti  don't  have 
re.'l  wealth  to  fall  back  on  Ho  lielp  thmugh 
tlii.s  .'-.ort  of  a  period.  It  sceme  to  me  that  the 
taxpayer  should  be  given  an  alternate  in  this 
regard  of  deducting  total  tuition  and  other 

costs.  e::cFpt  the  ctudent's  miscellaneous 
spending,  from  income  before  computiiig  the 
tax.  or  a  .=;necific  dollar  redurtion  of  tax  li- 
ability. This  would  al'.T.v  Ihe  higher  in- 
come, large  fainily  individuals,  like  my- 
self, to  have  some  relief  througli  a  reduc- 
tion in  tax;!ble  income,  aad  would  allow 
much  greater  relief  to  the  parents  v.-ho  have 
smaller  incomes. 

In  our  highly  competiti'.f  economic  so- 
ciety nothing  is  more  import, ij-.,  than  educat- 
ing our  yotmg  ix-ople.  .and  even  thotigli  I 
have  been  able  to  a.s£ist  .several  youngsters 
in  obtaining  a  college  education,  it  becomes 

increasingly  diincult  without  some  tax  re- 
lief.     It    seems    to    mc    that    there    ju,st     Isn't 


any   more    important    item   facing    the    Con- 
gress than  this  one. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  R.  Buttrev 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United   States. 

Ncic   York.   N.Y..    May   21.   1695. 
Hon,  Albert  H.  Qiie, 

Chair)nun. 

House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Edvcnfo.! 

Houye  of   Repre.^entaUies. 

Wa.^hingto}! .   D.C. 

Dfar  Sir:  Unfortunauly  I  Will  be  m  Chi- 
cago on  May  24,  the  date  of  your  he.inims 
on  the  rLsing  costs  of  higher  cdiic.ttlon.  It 
would  be  a  plra.'tire  to  express  my  vicw.n  at 
greater  length. 

In  capsule  form,  there  seems  ncj  more  aut 
solution  to  meeting  such  enormous  costs  (to 
the  average  family)  than  by  a  tax-credit  sys- 
tem. There  is  adrift  an  attitude  that  such 
a  system  would  destroy  or  at  the  least,  dena- 
ture our  current  system  of  higher  education. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  .see  that.  From  a  iinan- 
cial  standpoint,  countless  millions  of  doll.irs 
would  bec<.iine  a>ailable  for  educatioti  that 
wotild  not  be  in  circtilation  'in  tliat  area 
otherwise.  More  importantly,  from  a  frair.e- 
oi"-mii:d  view,  education  would  not  appear  so 
di.^t.int  and  out  of  reriCh  for  millions  of  our 
grind  pet'iilc. 

Op!)osition  to  the  tax-crcdil  sy.'r;tem  seems 
vague  and  iiicomprehensible.  I  speak  both 
as  a  trustee  of  a  college  and  as  the  father 
of  five  chikiien.  four  of  whom  liave  received 
college  educations — and  one  yet  to  go.  All  I 
can  see  itt  tax  credits  is  greater  advantages 
for  the  children,  better  plants  and  faciliiiep, 
higher  salaries  for  faculties,  more  of  our  peo- 
!5le  with  the  wherewithal  to  face  the  world- 
vidc  competition  of  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  he  both  "Athens  and  Sii:al:i." 
g:\i'  us  the  tools. 

Vr/iirs  most  respectfully, 

CtiAKLEs  H,   Corcoran. 

Vice   President. 


H\MPnEN-SYDN'EY    COLLEGE, 

Hainpch-n-Sydni-y.  Va..  May  21.  l'Jf^5. 
Hon.  ALBf  RT  H.  Quit:, 

Chairman .  House  R'  publican  Task  Forrc  on 
Education,  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Represcnta- 
twe.s.  Wa.sliington.  DC. 

Dr.AP.  Mr.  QriE:  Your  request  for  commeat 
C'ii  means  to  assist  middle  income  bracket 
parents  in  nieeting  the  cost  of  education  is 
appreciated.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
tax  credit  program  best  promotes  this  end 
by  making  an  immediately  rocogiii/.able  ben- 
efit to  the  parent  and  by  doing  tliis  in  a 
way  which  minimizes  the  cost  of  distribution 
of  such  benefit  (i.e.,  no  go\ernniental  chan- 
nel needed  for  assignment;  hence  total 
Ijencfit  available  for  p-nrents).  If  the  tax 
credit  be  permitted  for  anyone  who  pays 
for  the  education  of  n  sttldent.  helj)  will  be 
made  available  to  lower  income  bracket 
parents  through  the  philanthropy  of  priv.tt? 
citizens. 

One  recognizes  that  the  ta:;-credit  progniRi 
cannot  solve  all  the  problems.  However, 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 11  can  become  the  most  efficient  and 
elTective  pattern  for  meeting  some  of  the 
problems.    No  new  governmental  machinery 

must  be  put  into  operation  to  make  it  effec- 
tive,   consequently.    100    poicent   of    its   cost 
to  our  Nation   (i.e..  in  loss  of  revenue)   wi'.l 
bo  applied  to  the  need  it  seeks  U)  meet. 
.Siiicerely, 

Taylor  Revelev. 

Alvernia  College. 
Reading.  Pa..  May  19.  1965 
Hon    Ai.BhR  I  H    Quie, 

Chairman,  Hou.se  Republican    Task  Force  on 

Education.    U.S.    House    of    Represcnla- 

tires.  Wa!^hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:   I  endorse  wholeheartedly 

Mic  tax  credit  approach  to  alleviate  the  heavy 
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'ourcian  imposed  upon  prospective  and  ciir- 
rent[ ."^indents  in  pursuit  of  higher  education. 
Any, measures  that  would  lighten  the  burden 
ur  fiiiiihtate  access  to  higher  education  for 
Cjii.ilificd  students  is  commendable  and 
wortihy  of  support. 

I  believe  the  plan  which  ojiciMtes  in  the 
Slutfs  ot  New  Yi>rk  and  New  Jersey;  namely, 
a  p^aju  to  help  nuance  .scholarships  for 
worthly  students  to  a  school  of  their  choice. 
is  an  excellent  means  of  helping  to  offset 
the  ijicre:ising  cost.s  of  higher  cdiuation. 

I  h(]jpe  tliat  all  ."^i.ttcs  would  adopt  thi.<? 
piling 

Sincerely  yottr.s 

Sister  M.  Zycmunta, 

President. 


Ma 


■I  19.  i9i: 


Richmond.   Va 
1  (Albert  H.  Quit, 
Hou-v  Of  Representatives, 
Wushincjlon.  D.C. 

Dr:<R  CoNGREs.sMA.N  :  Replying  to  your  let- 
I'.r  of  M,.y  17.  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  tax 
credits  to  help  offset  part  of  the  mounting 
cost  o\  higher  education. 

Supjiort  from  Federal  and  State  Goverii- 
iiient,siis  now  making  it  impossible  for  inde- 
pendent :tnd  church  related  colleges  to  com- 
pete «ith  State  instiiiuions.  Tax  credit.-; 
would 'tremendously  help  in  relieving  to  some 
extent|  St  long-standing  and  unfair  situa- 
tion,   ' 

As  al  trustee  for  more  than  ;J0  years  of  an 
independent  college.  I  am  convinced  that 
relief  Jnust  come  fi-om  some  .source  or  we 
shall  fail  to  serve  our  State  and  Nation  when 
college  [graduates  are  most  imperative. 

Persanally,  I  have  talked  with  the  par- 
ents of  [several  young  people  who  said  their 
childeriii  would  be  denied  a  college  education 
bec.'iij.'-e.  our  board  of  trustees  was  compelled 
to  add  S400  to  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  for 
the  1963-C6  session. 

Congrttliilations  to  you  and  vour  commit- 
tee for  feceking  a  remedy  for  a  threatening 
cri.sis.     j 

Sificercly  yours. 

i  J..11N  A.  Taie  D  D, 

Now.  I  .shall  introduce  two  letters  op- 
posing the  tax  credit  feature  into  the 
Recohd: 

u.niversitv  ok  delaware. 
1  Nevark,  Del  .  Mat/  IS.  196r> 

Hon.  AlbiIrt  H.  Quie. 

Chainnan.  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Educition.  U.S.  House  of  Represenia- 
tnes,  'Washington.  DC. 

Dear  RI:presfntative  Quie:  I  am.  along 
*lth  the  presidents  of  most  State  and  land- 
grant  universities,  on  record  as  being  opposed 
10  tax  creidits  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the 
increa:<ing  costs  of  higher  learning. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  such  a  program 
«"otild  not  aid  institutions  ol  higher  educa- 
tion but  would  help  only  a  special  group  of 
parents,  I  am  opposed  to  anv  such  proposals 
on  the  basis  of  fiscal  responsibilitv.  Such  a 
oill  would;  in  effect,  allocate  revenues  by 
|ax  credit  iwithout  any  control  or  accounta- 
bility on  iHie  part  of  the  Congress.  The  pri- 
vate colleges  would  raise  their  fees  still  lur- 
tner  and  parents  would,  I  fear,  seize  the 
opportunity  to  send  their  youth  to  more 
prestigious; and  more  expensive  institutions. 
«ence.  the  total  cost  of  lii^her  education 
would  be  inflated. 

I  certainly  cannot  be  for  stich  a  measure 
Sincerely  yoins, 

John  A.  Pfpkins 


Rochester,  NY,. 

,,     ,  I  May  2}.  196.'. 

>•'!•.  .^LPERT  H.  Quie. 

^'inmnan.  House  Repi.blican   Ta.^k  Fc-ce  on 

Education.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Ha.s7;i?i(7fo7j,   DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Quie:  Providing  tax  as.sistance 

■0  parents  and  prospective  students  to  enable 

"lem  to  have  their  education  subsidized,  in 


my  opinion,  is  unco»istitution,il.  It  merely 
takes  tax  dollars  from  others  to  give  to  an- 
other segment  of  the  population.  .So  far  as 
I  can  tell,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  permit  the  Government  to 
subsidize  education   in  any  branch. 

I  suggest  that  if  there  .are  those  v. ho  muai 
rely  upon  the  Ciovernment  lor  enough  means 
to  educate  their  children,  that  they  apply 
to  the  poverty  admini.st ration.  Lei  that  divi- 
sion give  tliem  the  money. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Karl  N   ?;-,:ith. 


E.ARLY  RETIREMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prcvioiLs  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  \Mv.  Olsen  I  is  rec- 
o;4nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sked  for  time  on  the  floor  today  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  legi-slation 
now  pending  before  the  new  Subcommit- 
tee on  Retirement,  In.^urance,  and 
Health  Benefits  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Seivice  Committee.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  headed  by  our  capable  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Daniels  I  whose  effoi  is  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  worker  and  his  job  security 
are  well  known  to  us  all. 

According  to  the  Legislative  Calendar 
of  the  Committee  on  PosL  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  April  29.  1965.  there  are 
•some  200  retirement  bills  now  pendin'i 
before  the  committee.  These  bills  pro- 
pose a  number  of  important  improve- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service  Retiiement 
Act,  5  U.S.C.  2256,  and  deal  with  a  host 
of  problems  involving  everything  from 
increasing  annuity  payments  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  retirement  financing 
.system.  About  a  dozen  of  the  bills  call 
for  retirement,  with  full  annuity  after  30 
years  of  service  and  some  of  these  specify 
retirement  at  age  55  with  30  years  of 
.service.  My  bill,  H.R.  3055.  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  the  more  forward  looking 
of  all  of  these  so-called  early  retirement 
bills.  It  would  permit  the  older  worker 
to  retire  at  ase  55  with  30  years  of  service 
or  after  age  55,  when  any  combination 
of  completed  years  of  service  and  ace 
totaled  85. 

KLEXIBILI:  V 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
retirement  system,  even  as  it  exists  today, 
is  a  good  system.  It  has  a  built-in  fle.xi- 
bility  which  is  fa?-  superior  to  many  of 
the  retirement  plans  of  private  corpora- 
tions and  companies.  And,  this  is  as  it 
should  be  because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Federal  Govermnent  as  an  employer 
.should  lead  the  way  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  employer-employee  relation- 
ships, whether  it  is  salaries,  working  con- 
ditions, on-the-job  training  or  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin.  And.  if  the  Federal 
Government  leads  in  these  matters,  pri- 
vate industry  will  soon  follow. 

To  quote  from  a  .splendid  article  on  re- 
tirement plans  which  appeared  in  the 
May  1965  issue  of  Fortune: 

Many  who  have  wrestled  with  these  prob- 
lems are  coming  to  believe  that  the  best  ap- 
proach is  neither  early  retirement  .as  it  is 
now  being  promoted,  nor  compulsory  retire- 
ment at  65.  Instead,  it  would  be  a  highly 
flexible  system  that  could  take  account  of 
older  workers'  differing  abilities  and   prefer- 


ence:, for  woik  or  leisure.  What  many  are 
suggebting.  in  effect,  is  that  corporations 
adopt  pension  systern.s  similar  to  the  highly 
flexible  one  that  coter^  Federal  employees. 
This  permits  a  person  to  retire  as  earlv  as 
55— 

With  penalty,  I  might  add — 

but  also  allows  him  to  st..y  on  until  70. 

Well,  we  appreciate  those  kind  words 
about  our  Federal  civilian  .  retirement 
.system,  but  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  nearly  flexible  enough,  certainly  not, 
if  we  compare  it  with  the  retirement  sys- 
tem for  the  armed  services.  Many  serv- 
icemen, as  we  all  know,  retire  in  their 
forties  with  good  pensions  after  only  20 
years  of  service.  Some  of  them  begin 
second  careers  after  retiring  from  the 
military  and  thus  can  bring  their  experi- 
ence and  skills  to  the  labor  market. 
Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  wrong  to 
penalize  civilian  workers  in  the  55-59 
age  group  who  wish  to  retire  after  30 
years"  service.  To  continue  this  penalty 
upon  the  older  worker  is  to  ignore  com- 
pletely the  fact5  01  life  as  they  relate  to 
today's  labor  market  and  the  place  of  the 
older  worker  in  it.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  partially  recognized 
these  changing  conditions  when  it 
dropped  the  retirement  age  for  males 
from  65  to  62. 

^  A     KEW     LOOK 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  retirement 
system  has  fallen  behind  private  industry 
in  retirement  and  pension  plans.  Look 
at  the  United  Auto  Workers  1964  agree- 
ment with  the  Big  Three  calling  for 
lar'-er  pensions  for  early  retirees.  Sim- 
ilar new  approaches  to  earlier  retirement 
are  under  consideration  by  the  United 
Steel  Workers,  the  Teamsters,  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  and  the  Ma- 
chinists Union,  according  to  the  Fortune 
article.  As  for  the  Federal  workers,  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  stated  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement: 
,  One  of  the  most  im.portant  inducements 
Ui  enter  the  Federal  service  should  be  the 
retirement  program:  and  certainly  a  liberali- 
zation of  the  present  law  would  attract  more 
employees  and  at  an  earlier  age. 

Thus,  a  considerable  amount  of  sup- 
port has  been  built  up  behind  the  early 
retirement  bills  now  before  our  com- 
mittee and  most  seem  to  favor  some  lib- 
eralization of  the  present  60-30  optional 
retirement  formula.  The  55-30  formula 
ai^pears  to  have  widespread  support 
among  employee  organizations,  but  in  the 
past,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
opposed  this  solution.  I  understand  that 
all  of  these  retirement  proposals  are  now 
being  given  special  review  by  a  Cabinet 
committee  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  according  to  the  press,  a  report  will 
be  forthcoming  on  December  1.  1965.  too 
late  for  any  action  by  Congress  this  year. 

THE     LVRE 

Personnel  administiatois  and  pension 
plan  experts  tell  us  that  the  surest  way 
to  get  older  workers  to  retire  is  to  make 
retirement  attractive  to  them.  This  is 
the  philosophy  behind  the  UAW-Big  • 
Three  agreement  mentioned  earlier  and 
behind  the  55-30  bills  now  before  our 

committee.     In  other  words,  the  worker 
in  the  55  to  65  age  bracket  is  offered  an 
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attractive  rctivoment  package,  with  gcn- 
f'lally  adequate  annuities,  designed  to 
lure  him  out  of  the  labor  market,  thus 
orcnin'i  up  a  job  opportunity  for  a 
youn-^er  men  who  may  well  be  b:  ouglit  in 
at  a  much,  lower  salary.  According  to  an 
estimate  made  for  the  Pu.st  Office  Depart- 
ment, the.se  savings  could  amount  to 
Si.'JOO  aniuiaily  for  each  retired  em- 
ployee. Needless  lo  say.  in  physically  ac- 
tive cccupaticns,  requiring  full  use  of 
brain  find  limb,  the  younscr  man  could 
be  expected  to  improve  productivity  and 
at,  loss  payroll  cost. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  tlie 
postal  workers  as  described  by  a  spokes- 
man for  the  NaCioi;al  As.sociation  of  Let- 
ter Carriers: 

In  the  Posr  OiTice  Dcpartmcni,  t!ie  pres- 
sures ol'  iiicre:i.<;e(i  niait  volume,  comiauing 
increased  rrociiictiviiy  and  the  irmisiuon  to 
niechani^auon  and  automnuon  caiue  tiie 
senior  employee  to  be  more  vii!:ier.nb!e  to  ail- 
ments siicii  as  heart  diseaso.  back  problems, 
and  mental  fatigue. 

But.  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  a  Federal  employee  must  be 
"totally  disabled"  before  hi.s  application 
for  disability  retirement  can  be  approved. 
And,  since  only  "basket  case.s"  aie  eligi- 
ble for  disability  retirement,  there  are 
many  Federal  workers  today  who  are 
physically  unable  to  perform  their  duties 
for  an  entire  shift.  Some  of  these  must 
resort  to  u.'^e  of  sick  lea\e  cr  without  pay 
status  fcr  those  hcuns  when  they  arc  un- 
able to  work.  For  the  most  part,  agen- 
cies are  understanding  about  these  and 
other  handicapped  workers,  and  they 
should  be. 

.^NY    CO:.iniX.\TION     OF     f3 

Now.  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  although  a  .55-30  bill 
will  improve  the  present  retirement  plan, 
I  believe  that  my  bill.  H  R.  3055.  offors  a 
better  solution  to  tiio  problem.  A  col- 
league of  mine  called  it  "a  compassion- 
ate bill'"  and  it  is,  because  it  would  per- 
mit an  employee  in  the  55  to  61  auc 
c;roup,  who  for  one  personal  reason  or 
another  does  not  want  to  continue  work- 
ing, to  retire  gracefully  if  he  so  desires. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  better  bill  for  the 
Federal  Government  than  the  55-30  bills. 
Under  the  55-30  bills,  in  many  cases,  the 
youngest  and  most  active  man  on  a 
.staff  could  retire  at  age  55,  leaving  on 
the  job  the  old<.r  workers  who  do  not 
have  the  necessary  30  years'  service.  My 
bill  would  help  to  lure  the  older  wcrk- 
rrs  over  55  years  of  age  into  retirement 
because  of  the  annual  reduction  in  the 
years  of  se!-vice  required.  A  worker  at 
age  Gl  could  retire  on  full  annuity  after 
completing  24  years'  service,  rather  than 
30  years,  a.s  now  rer^uired  or  as  rcq aired 
in  the  55-30  bills. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  this  bill 
would  help  to  open  up  the  cr.rcor  service 
"at  the  top"  where  nov,-  most  of  the  top 
positions  in  the  classilicd  sev.  ice  are  held 
b,v  eniployees  in  the  55  to  65  aoe  bracket. 
A  common  complaint  of  Federal  employ- 
ees concerns  the  lack  cf  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  the  Federal  .service, 
and  anyone  who  has  examined  the  clas- 
sified grade  structure  knows  tiiat  there 
i'i  now  extreme  pyramiding  at  the  top. 
I  say  let  us  make  it  po.ssible  for  these 
older  workers  in  the  higher  grades,  many 


of  whom  came  into  the  service  in  th.e 
New  Deal  era,  and  are  decjcatcd  public 
servants,  to  move  out  alid  give  the 
younger  men  and  woiiien  in  the  service 
a  chance  to  move  up. 

It  is  extrem.ely  difficult,  to  estimate 
the  added  cost  of  these  early  retirement 
proposals  because  no  one  knows  for  sure 
iiow  many  Federal  workers  would  take 
advantage  of  these  more  liljrral  arrange- 
nieULs.  In  1D63,  the  Civil  Fcrvice  Cora- 
mission  estimated  that  tlie  enactment 
of  a  55-30  bill,  on  a  nornial  cost-plus- 
interest  basis,  would  c-^-.t.  .^G?  miliicn 
per  yerir.  My  bill  uridouttodly  would 
cost  more,  but  hov,-  niucli,  more  would 


■personal  rca- 
for  deciding 
is  cheap   be- 


dopend  largely  upon  the 
sons"  of  the  older  worker 
to  retire.  In  any  case,  it 
cause  offs>nting  these  incr(iased  costs  to 
the  Government  would  ba  the  savings 
of  SI. 000  per  retiree  per  yepr  mentioned 
above,  plus  the  savincrs  accruing  from 
substantially  increased  productivity. 
This  increase  would  resv;lt  tot  only  from 
the  youuiier  workers  moving  up  to  the 
vacated  posts,  but  also  from  new  young 
workers  entering  the  Fedeijal  service  for 
the  first  time.  An  attractive  and  viable 
retirement  plan,  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
3055.  will  induce  more  qua|ified  workers 
into  the  Federal  civilian  sp-vice  and  at 
an  earlier  age  than  any ;  other  single 
measure  Congress  could  ci'.act. 

In  closing,  let  me  ropeaj  v.hai  I  said 
earlier  that  the  Federal  Gcvernmcnt  as 
an  employer  shoidd  lead  nnd  not  fol- 
low in  all  matters  relating  'to  employer- 
employee  relation.'^hips.  Sq.  let  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ocen  its  doors  to  some 
of  'the  millions  of  young  wcfkers  now  en- 
tering the  labor  market  for  the  first  time. 
One  sure  way  of  donig  tins  is  by  liberal- 
izing our  Federal  retirernent  system. 
And.  if  the  State  and  locnll  governments 
and  large  segments  of  priVaic  industry 
were  to  follow  the  Federal  Government's 
leadership,  we  v.ould  be  W(3D1  on  our  way 
toward  rf^solviiv!  the  major  economic 
problem  of  our  time.  t:v^  1  Tk  of  job  op- 
portunities for  our  yoy,:i.  ;,  people.  All 
will  agree.  I  am  sure,  that  ill  .spite  of  the 
great  advances  we  have  rr 
le'-islation.  something  is 
society  today  '.vhen  healthy 
cannot  find  jobs  because 
cannot  afford  to  vacate  th^m. 


nde  in  social 
)|-rong  in  our 

:,-oung  people 
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REQUEST  OF  TKE  TRB-ASURY  DE- 
PARTMENT TO  REMOVE  SILVER 
FROM  U.S.  quarters!  AND  DIMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teniporc.  Ur.der 
previous  order  cf  the  HouA',  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Wh:te)  is  recog- 
I'.ized  for  GO  niintites. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Conpress  today  has  rece  ved  a  long- 
auaited  request  v.iiich  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  been  form  ilating  for  2 
years.  Congress  is  being  £  skr  d  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  atztlisrity  to  regu- 
late the  Nation's  coiztage  system  by  strip- 
ping our  6imc3  and  quarters  of  their 
silver  content.  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  sh.ortcliange  tho  American  iniblic  by 
authorizing  instead  tlie  miming  of  cuijro- 
nickel  faced  coj:)per-corc(l  dimes  and 
quarters  that   have   the  dull  ring  and 


greasy    lusterless    look    of 


bus    tokens. 


Congress  is  being  asked  to  cast  aside  173 
years  of  tradition— to  sell  cut  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  our  coins — for  a  mess  of 
copijcr  pottage. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  remove  sil- 
ver from  our  dimes  and  quarters  because 
the  Trea.sin-y  Department  is  crringly 
convinced  that  soon  there  will  be  a  criti- 
cal siiortage  of  the  precious  white  metal. 

I  v.ill  take  a  moment  to  outline  the  sil- 
ver coinage  situation  in  ligiit  cf  tlic  10 
years  of  study  I  have  devoted  to  tlie  sub- 
ject. 

The  deterioration  of  oi,n-  coinage  sys- 
tem began  more  tiian  a  decade  ago,  v.hen 
free  v.orld  ."supplies  of  silver  slipped  below 
consumptio'i.  The  situation  has  been 
ignore  d  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion until  recent  years. 

Attention  to  the  problem  was  slightly 
evident  during  the  debate  over  the  re- 
peal of  the  Silver  Purch.asc  Act  in  1963. 
Last  year,  Americans  more  sharply  fo- 
cused on  the  status  of  our  coins  during 
the  ridiculous  rush  on  the  Treasury  for 
silver  dollars.  Congress  nearly  took 
enough  interest  to  pass  legislation  re- 
quiring a  thoi'otich  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  murmur  of  interest  resulted 
in  the  Treasury  initiating  an  examina- 
tion of  the  needed  revisions  in  the  coin- 
age lav.s.  And  although  the  results  of 
this  study  were  to  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress on  February  1  of  il.is  year,  the 
report  has  arrived  today — 4  months  late. 

Fearing  long  ago  that  our  Treasuiy 
officials  v.ould  be  overpersuadcd  by  the 
proponents  of  nonsilver  coins,  I  explored 
the  silver-coinage  matter  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  and  have  concluded  that  it 
is  not  only  po.ssible,  but  absoltitejy  nec- 
essary th.at  we  reduce  the  silver  content 
of  our  subsidiary  coins. 

I  followed  by  introducing  a  bill  in 
early  February  that  would  reduce  the 
am.ount  of  silver  in  our  coins  to  as  low 
as  one-third  of  tiie  present  number  of 
grains.  Since  that  tinie.  and  v.hile  the 
Treasury  Depaitment  has  been  over- 
convinced  of  the  silver  shortage,  I  have 
been  con\inced  new  :.,ilver  discovery  and 
recovery  methods  will  give  us  adequate 
.supplies  to  maintain  40  percent  s.lver 
in  our  coins. 

Reduction  in  the  .silver  content  of  our 
coins  would  have  a  twofold  beiiefit.  The 
mo.st  obvious,  of  course,  would  be  the 
released  pressure  on  the  demand  side  of 
silver.  More  important,  however,  i.s  that 
under  my  bill,  the  value  of  silver  would 
be  raised  to  a  realistic  level.  By  raisins 
the  monetary  value,  more  tlian  twc- 
thirds  of  the  silver  backing  .silver  crrtlfi- 
cates  would  be  freed  for  coinage  and  for 
sales  to  domestic  users.  My  bill  allows 
these  sales  to  be  made  at  a  price  not  less 
than  $1.29  per  ounce,  so  that  the  domes- 
tic market  will  stay  below  the  melting 
point  of  our  existing  coins. 

This  is  a  .short,  and  I  believe,  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  silver  situation,  and  what 
Con'^ress  v.ould  lirovido  throutih  enact- 
ment of  my  bill,  H.R.  ilE-i  and  the  com- 
panion bilh  int'-Qduccd  botli  ni  tlic  House 
and  Senate. 

Let  us  compare  H.R.  4184  with  the 
le^islatiori  recommended  b.v  the  admin- 
istration. 'I  he  legislation  we  are  asked  to 
enact  at  the  earliest  possible  date  would 
strike  all  silver  from  our  dimes  and  quar- 
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ters.  H.R.  4184  would  allow  a  reduction 
to  as  low  as  ai:)proximately  30  percent 
silver  in  these  coins.  The  silver-elimi- 
nated coin  is  unattractive  and  immedi- 
ately distinguishable  from  the  present 
coins.  The  coin  authorised  by  H.R.  41P4 
i.-,  practically  indistiimuisliable  from  our 
jrescnt  coin  and  would  maintain  the 
honor  and  prestige  of  this  country  be- 
cause it  has  intrin.sic  value. 

It  is  a.sserted  that  tlie  token  coinage 
proposed  by  the  administration  will  cir- 
culate side  by  side  with  our  present 
coins,  I  do  not  think  so.  Federal  edict 
will  not  convince  American  citizens  that 
the  coins  are  of  equal  value  to  their 
present  coins.  Federal  edict  will  not 
prevent  the  ma.ss  hoardiim  of  oiu'  present 
coins  at  the  time  we  will  need  them  the 
most.  The  only  possible  way  for  a 
chan'^ed  coinage  to  exi.st  .side  by  side  with 
the  present  coinage  is  by  confidence  in 
the  new  coins.  The  coins  autlioriz'^d  by 
H.R.  4184  arc  such,  but  those  whicli  we 
are  a.sked  to  authorize  in  (he  bill  sent  to 
us  today  certainly  arc  not. 

Altliough  the  proposed  bill  would  make 
the  silverless  dimes  and  quarters  legal 
tender,  they  will  not.  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people,  have  the  same 
value  as  a  silver  content  coin.  The  fact 
that  our  present  cturmcy  can  be  i(>duced 
to  coins  of  intrinsic  value  gives  the 
American  citizen  confidence  in  that  cur- 
rency. If  the  currency  can  be  reduced 
only  to  an  odd-looking  and  odd-fcelinu 
composition  of  copper  and  nickel.  I  think 
John  Q.  Public  will  feel  he  is  e.xchangini; 
nothing  for  nothim:. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  we  could  dis- 
pense with  the  idea  that  our  money 
should  have  intrinsic  value  or  be  con- 
verted to  somethin:'  of  intrinsic  value. 
I  would  myself  sponsor  legislation  such 
as  suggested  to  us  by  the  message  rather 
than  urge  pas.sa-^e  of  H.R  4184.  Such 
are  not  the  facts  of  life,  however,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Congre.ss  will  not  want 
to  contribute  to  confu.sion  in  the  mark*  t- 
place  by  the  lack  of  adequate  coins. 
which  would  follow  enactment  of  the 
propo.sal. 

We  are  asked  to  offer  stimdby  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prohibit  the  export,  melting,  or  treating 
of  U.S.  coins.  Earlier  this  .vear  1 5;poke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  about  possiljle  con- 
trol measures  we  must  enact  in  order  to 
protect  our  existing;  coins. 

I  think  further  control  measures  are 
required,  specifically  the  end-use  certifi- 
cate and  a  prohibition  against  the  pledg- 
ing of  coins  for  commercial  loans. 

The  proiiosal  which  we  were  sent  to- 
day does  not  seek  a  change  in  the  silver 
content  of  the  dollar.  I  think  this  is  its 
greatest  mistake.  H.R.  4184  more  rcal- 
listically  makes  a  change  in  the  silver 
|dollar  and  thereby  in  the  monetary  value 
pf  silver.  I  say  more  realistically,  be- 
Ca'.).=c  the  problem  of  supply-demand  dif- 
feipntial  is  created  by  this  ceiling  price. 
As  author  of  H.R.  4184.  I  fully  realized 
the  need  for  maintaining  that  selling 
yiice  through  the  transition  period.  It 
authorizes  the  sales  of  free  silver  to  le- 
gitimate domestic  users  at  that  price. 
Thi.s  device  is  better  because  we  do  not 
'again  have  to  go  through  the  legislation 


process  in  order  to  eliminate  that  selling 
price. 

The  propo.sed  bill  would  .set  a  floor 
price  of  SI. 25  per  ounce  for  silver  which 
would  be  necessai-y  if  the  other  parts  of 
this  propo.sed  legislation  were  enacted. 
If,  however,  H.R.  4184  were  enacted, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  this  provision, 
because  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  be  allowed  free  operation. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  no  strategic 
reserve.  H.R.  4184  would  automatically 
establish  a  silver  reseiTe  in  excess  of 
300  million  ounces. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  request 
that  the  new  coins  bea.  the  date  of  the 
year  in  wliich  they  are  minted,  nor  with 
the  lecommended  authorization  of  re- 
vitalizing the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Al- 
though every  Member  of  Congress  would 
like  to  .see  a  mint  established  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  realize  that  the  need  for  speedy 
action  is  best  .served  by  utilization  of  the 
old  facility. 

The  proposed  Joint  Commission  on 
Coinage  is  a  good  idea,  one  which  should 
have  been  established  years  ago.  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  need  for  such  a  com- 
mission if  the  propo.sed  legislation  were 
enacted.  If  H.R.  4184  v^ere  enacted.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  because 
adequate  authority  is  placed  in  the  hands 
ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
the  necessaiy  changes  in  accordance 
with  our  coinage  needs  and  materials 
supplied. 

It  is  evident  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
vacillation  within  the  executive  branch 
between  a  recommendation  for  a  reduced 
silver  content  coin  and  one  for  a  silverless 
coin.  As  I  stated  earlier.  I  think  that  the 
figures  supplied  to  us  by  the  Treasurer's 
staff  study  are  not  accurate  reflections  of 
supply  and  demand.  Although  the  fig- 
ures for  consumiDtion  would  indicate  that 
we  use  a  great  deal  more  silver  than  we 
produce.  I  think  that  we  must  distin- 
guish between  actual  u.se  and  purchases 
for  speculative  purposes.  Without  a 
doubt,  a  great  deal  of  the  silver  reflected 
in  the  consumption  figures  supplied  to  us 
by  tl:!e  Treasury  repre.sent  hoarded  silver 
coin  and  .silver  bullion.  The  figures  sup- 
IDlied  for  production  are  reasonably  ac- 
curate but  the  projection  of  future  mine 
activity  is  unreasonably  pessimistic. 

Rather  than  make  a  hasty  decision  on 
the  administration  bill,  I  propose  that 
first  we  have  the  benefit  of  reviewing  ac- 
curate figures  on  the  consumption  and 
production  of  silver.  Interior  Commit- 
tee hearings  lo  provide  these  statistics 
are  scheduled  next  week.  We  have  rec- 
ognized for  some  time  that  the  silver 
situation  is  critical.  We  have  waited  4 
months  for  the  Treasury  solution.  Sure- 
ly, we  should  now  wait  until  all  the  facts 
are  available. 

Wlien  realistic  silver  production  and 
consumption  fieures  are  available  and 
when  the  public  has  been  fully  informed 
of  the  Treasury  proposal,  then  I  would 
point  out  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
."■titution.  which  is  clear: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  i)ov.cr  to  coin 
miney  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

In  using  this  power.  I  suggest  that  we 
modify  the  administration  proposal  to 
allow  minting  of  quarters  and  dimes  with 
40  percent  silver  content.    With  this  leg- 


islative safeguard,  and  if  the  American 
public  reacts  unfavorably  toward  the  cu- 
pro-nickel  substitute — as  I  believe  they 
will — the  way  would  be  open  to  continue 
the  minting  of  silver  coins. 


CLOSING  THE  "DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION GAP"  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t-empore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi.sconsio  I  Mr.  Zablocki  1 , 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  "defense  education  gap" 
which  currently  exi.sts  in  our  American 
schools. 

This  gap  has  been  created  in  large 
part  bj'  the  effect  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  in  1958  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  space  age  in  our  national 
.security  and  defense. 

As  the  original  declaration  of  purpose 
which  accompanied  this  law  pointed  out, 
the  programs  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  were  designed  to  correct 
existing  imbalances  in  American  educa- 
tion which  had  led  to  an  insufficient 
proportion  of  the  population  being  edu- 
cated in  science,  mathematics,  modern 
foreign  languages,  and  other  skills. 

It  is  my  contention.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
while  increasing  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  school  programs  related  to  na- 
tional security,  has  created  a  new  im- 
balance, one  which  has  brought  about 
inferior  defense-related  education  for 
large  numbers  of  American  boys  and 
girls. 

To  determine  how  this  has  occurred, 
one  need  only  study  title  III  of  the  act. 
the  section  which  deals  most  directly 
with  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  This  title  authorizes 
matching  Federal  grants  to  public  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  purchase  of 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics,  history,  civics,  geography, 
modern  foreign  language.  English,  or 
reading  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Nonpublic  schools  were  specifically  ex- 
cluded- from  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram. Instead,  a  section  was  included 
which  allowed  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  loans  to  private  non- 
profit schools  to  allow  them  to  buy  lab- 
oratory equipment.  These  loans  are  re- 
payable in  10  years  and  carry  an  in- 
terest rate  which  currently  is  about  4 
percent. 

Since  the  bill  was  enacted  in  1958. 
public  schools  have  benefited  measur- 
ably from  title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  Fi'om  fiscal  years 
1959  through  1964.  $290  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  were  expended  for  laboratory 
and  other  special  equipment  to  public 
schools. 

This  assistance  has  aided  those  schools 
in  incteasing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  courses  which  relate  to  national 
defense  needs. 

For  example,  in  1958  tiiere  were  46 
language  laboratories;  today  there  are 
almost      7.000.    Some      280.000     public 
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school  projects  have  been  approved  for 
aco.uisitiou  or  remodeling  of  equipment 
and  materials  for  instruction  in  covered 
subjects. 

While  S290  million  v.-as  being  granted 
to  public  schools,  loans  to  nonprofit, 
nonpublic  schools  totaled  only  S3. 6  mil- 
lion. Loan  funds,  allotted  to  States  on 
the  basis  of  numbers  of  private  school 
student.'^,  are  rarely  u.sed  up.  I  have  been 
informed  by  officials  of  the  Departmait 
Oi.'  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  reason  is  obvious:  loans  must  be 
paid  back,  and  mo.st  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  are  in  no  position  to  under- 
take such  financial  obligations.  Many 
of  these  schools  exist  just  beyond  the 
poiiit  of  economic  survival.  For  tiicm  a 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan,  no 
matter  how  desirable,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  result  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  therefore,  has  been  to 
v.iden  the  ?ap  between  the  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding an  education  geared  to  modern 
defense  needs.  It  is  a  cla.ssic  example  of 
the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor, 
poorer. 

Today  some  6.900.000  American  chil- 
dren attending  nonpublic  schocLs — 14 
percent  of  tiie  total  school  pojiulation — 
are  receiving  inadequate  training  in  sub- 
jects directly  related  to  the  security  and 
survival  of  our  Nation. 

This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Unless  a  remedy  is  found, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  was  legislated  never 
will  be  completely  achieved. 

No  one  can  pretend  that  the  fullest 
development  of  the  mental  resources  and 
technical  skills  of  our  young  men  and 
women — specifically  prescribed  in  the 
act's  policy  declaration — is  being  accom- 
plished when  14  percent  of  ovn-  school- 
children have  little  opportunity  to  obtain 
needed  laboratory  and  other  .special 
equipment. 

Certainly  existing  imbalances  in  edu- 
cation programs  are  not  being  corrected 
as  the  nonpublic  schools  fall  further  and 
further  behind  tht  public  schools  in  pro- 
viding education  in  dofenGc-rclatcd  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  must 
be  amended  to  give  adequate,  effective 
assistance  to  th05:e  American  children 
who  choose  to  attend  a  nonprofit,  non- 
public school. 

This  can  be  done  without  major  al- 
teration of  the  existing  law  and  without 
danger  tliat  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  separation  of  church  and  state 
will  bo  abridged. 

Indeed,  in  amending  the  National  De- 
fcn.^e  Education  Act.  wo  have  a.s  a  guide 
and  precedent  a  bill  enacted  into  law 
durinc  this  very  session  of  Coricrcss:  the 
Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act. 

Under  title  II  of  that  act  direct  grants 
of  Federal  funds  can  be  made  to  pur- 
chase tex'books  and  library  aids  for  use 
in  nonpublic  schools  so  long  as  the  own- 
ei'shi.o  of  the  materials  lies  v.ith  a  public 
education  agency.  Only  tlie  use  of  these 
mateiials  is  fciven  to  the  children  in  pri- 
vate and  parochial  .schools. 

This  foi  mula  easily  could  be  applied  to 
the  laboratory  and  other  special  equip- 


ment provided  under  title  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

By  amending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  nonpublic  schools  the  same  assist- 
ance now  being  received  by  public 
schools,  while  leaving  the  ownership  of 
the  equipment  involved  in  public  hands. 

Who  owns  the  equipment  is  imma- 
terial. It  is  the  use  of  thus  equipment 
which  is  so  important  to  thcj  educational 
welfare  of  the  6,900.000  el^.iUiren  in  non- 
public schools. 

In  order  to  perfect  and  sttengthen  the 
National  Defense  Edticatiori  Act  to  this 
purpose,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
into  Congress  v.hicii  would  apply  the 
principle  embodied  in  title  II  of  the 
Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act  to 
title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

In  order  to  insure  equitable  treatment 
for  ail  schoolchildren,  the  jbill  contains 
several  other  provisions: 

First,  in  those  States  in  which  no 
State  anency  is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide laboratoiy  or  other  special  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers 
in  nonprofit,  nonpublic  schools,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  the  equipment  for  use  on 
an  equitable  basis.  This  provision  al;;o 
follows  the  precedent  of  the  Elemcntary- 
SecondaiT  Education  Act.     | 

Second,  tho.<~e  schools  which  previously 
had  obtained  laboratory  or  [other  equip- 
ment with  National  Defen$e  Education 
Act  loans  wovild  have  the  oiition  of  turn- 
ing over  ownership  of  the  items  to  a  P'Ub- 
lic  school  ac^ency.  while  retaining,  their 
use.  Upon  doing  so.  the  lotin  obligation 
v.'ould  be  canceled  and  50  percent  of  tlie 
principal  and  ICO  percent  of  the  inlerest 
already  paid  on  the  loan  y,  ould  be  re- 
turned to  the  .school. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
by  amtndir.'i  the  National  ti:^fensn  Edu- 
cation Act  in  this  way  can  the  purposes 
of  that  historic  legislation,  be  achieved. 
It  is  my  hope  that  congressional  action 
can  be  taken  quickly  to  reinedy  pre.=:ent 
shortcomings  in  the  act  and  provide 
equitable  assistance  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  :\\\  .school  chil- 
dren and  teachers. 

Until  such  time  as  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  defei^se  education  gap  will 
coritinue  to  widen — to  the  detriment  of 
almost  7  million  schoolchildren  and  our 
national  security  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  po  nt  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  bill  to  amend 
Defense  Act  of  1958. 

II  R   8774 
A  bill  to  amend  ihc  Nationai 

cation  Act  of  1958  to  make  e  juipmcnt  pv.r- 

chi.s^cJ    under    title    III    th(  reof    available 

To   all    children   attending   p  ibllc   and   pri- 
vate  nonprofit   elen-.entary 

schools 


paragraph  (C),  and  by  inscrtir.g  immediately 
after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  provides  as.stirance  that  such  laboin- 
tory  and  other  special  equipment  will  be  prn- 
vided  on  an  equitable  ba.sis-  for  tlie  u.se  of 
children  and  teachers  in  private  nonproiit 
elementary  and  .secondary  schools  in  tiie 
State  which  comply  v.-ith  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  of  the  State  or  are  otherwuse 
recognized  by  it  throttgh  sume  procedure 
customarily  used  in  the  St;ite;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amciukd 
by  adding  at  the  end  tlKrcof  the  following 
new   subsection: 

•■(C)  In  any  Slate  which  has  a  Stale  plan 
approved  under  section  30;3(b)  and  in  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide laboratory  or  other  special  equipmom. 
for  the  use  of  children  anti  teachers  in  nny 
one  or  more  jiublic  or  private  iionprofit  c!p- 
nientary  or  secondary  schools  in  such  State, 
the  Conmiissioncr  shall  arrantre  for  the  pro- 
vision on  an  equitable  basis  of  such  labora- 
tory and  otiier  special  c(iv.ii;:ncnt  for  siicli 
use." 

Sue.  3.  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  ame:uka 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PUBLIC  CONTROL  C>F  LABOltATORY  AND  nrilEH 
EgrlPMtNT     WHICH     M.AY     PF.     MAtlK      .^VAH.ABLE 

"Src.  5.  (a)  Title  to  laboratory  and  other 
special  equipment  furnished  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  control  and  admir.istration  of  their 
use,  shall  vest  only  in  a  public  aftcncy. 

"(b)  The  laboratory  and  other  special 
cciuipment  made  avaihible  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  the  use  of  childreti  and  teachers  in 
any  sciiool  in  any  St.ite  shall  be  limited  to 
those  which  have  been  approved  by  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  educational  agency 
for  use.  or  arc  tised  in.  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  that  State. 

"(c)  If  a  school  atrrces  to  transfer  tlie  lab- 
oratory and  Cher  special  eqtiipment  acquired 
with  loans  made  tuider  this  section  as  in 
effect  hiimedlatcly  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  sub.'iection  to  a  Stale  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  u.<^e  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 1 5)  of  section  303(a)  and  in  subsec- 
tion (c)   of  section  304.  the  Director  shall— 

"(1)  cancel  the  obligations  of  sticii  school 
to  pay  interest  on  .such  loans  and  niiike  a 
grant,  to  such  school  equal  to  the  amount 
it  has  theretofore  p.dd  as  iiuerest  on  such 
loans,  and 

"(2)  make  a  grant  to  stich  EChool  equal  to 
the  amotint  paid  on  account  of  the  princi- 
pal of  such  loans  i!i  excels  of  one-half  of 
the  original  principal  amount  thereof,  and 
shall  cancel  its  obligation  to  make  further 
pa  vnients  on  account  of  tlic  principal  of  sucli 
loans  whcii  t'.ie  amount  paid  thereon  equals 
one-half  tlie  original  principal  amount 
the::^of." 


the  National 


Defense  Edu- 


md   secondary 


Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
F.rprcscntativc;  of  the  Uni  cd  States  of 
America    tn    Congrens   assemb'ed.    That    (r 


of   the   Nr 


section    303(a)  (  1  i 

Education   Act    of    19.58    is   anicnded    (1)    by 

striking  out  "public"  after  "<  r  reading  in 

(2)    by    ln.?ertlng   "public"    after 

and  (3)   by  inserting  immedia 

semicolon  at  the  end  iliereof 

"in  public  schools". 

f-i)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by   renumbering   paragraph    1 5)    thereof   as 


a) 
;ional    Defense 


of  local", 
;ely  before  the 
the  following: 


Till 


rRFSIDENT'S     MESSAGI:;    ON 
THE   COINAGE   SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmpor-.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachii.'^etts  iMr. 
CoNTri.  is  rcco':;Ti;^ed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Kouse,  I  am  soriy  I  cannot 
BKree  with  my  colleapuic  from  Idaho  in 
this  vital  i.s.^ue,  th.ou'-:h  I  do  a-n-ce  with 
him  on  certain  aspects  ot  the  President's 
rejiort. 

I  feel  that  every  June  bride  in  this 
country  should  rise  in  indignation  over 
this  report,  because  certainly  if  this  re- 
port is  carried  into  fullilhnent,  into  law, 
the  price  of  silver  will  double,  triple  or 
quadruple,  and  the  price  of  silverware 
and  other  houseware  items  which  con- 
tain silver  will  rise  accordinjily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  before  this  great 
body     today     disappointed     and     dis- 
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pruntled.  I  have  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lems that  have  confronted  our  coinage 
system  for  virtually  as  many  years  as 
i  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
House.  I  have  watched  patiently  and 
hopefully  as  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  have  pro- 
posed stopgap  measure  after  stopgap 
measure  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  existed 
between  our  supply  of  coins  and  the  de- 
mands made  ui:)on  that  supply  across 
the  country,  but  their  best  efforts  have 
only  proved  futile.  We  have  always 
come  up  with  loo  little  too  late. 

I  have  watched  with  trepidation  a  sup- 
jily  of  silver  being  sucked  away  from 
the  Treasury  Department  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  a  rate  that  is  ever  increas- 
ing. 

I  have  argued  and  I  have  spoken,  on 
the  floor  of  this  body,  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  Treasury-Post  Olfice  Sub- 
committee and  in  every  forum  that  was 
made  available  to  mo  that  we  must  meet 
the  problems  of  a  need  for  coins  and  a 
need  for  silver  head  on;  we  cannot  dodge, 
we  can.not  hcd'ze,  we  cannot  turn  aside 
and  hope  for  the  best.  But,  all  of  my 
words  .seem  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  cars. 

Today,  we  received  a  message  from  the 
President  on  his  proposed  changes  for 
our  coinage  system.  I  can  jnly  say  with 
regret  that  we  have  not  read  or  heard  a 
plan  for  the  future. 

V/e  have  only  procrastination  where 
we  had  hoped  for  promise. 

Wc  have  only  seen  once  again  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  spread  himself  too  thin 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  everybody  happy. 

He  lias  eliminated  some  of  the  silver 
usage  for  coins. 

He  has  continued  to  use  some  silver  in 
the  half  dollar. 

He  has  proposed  a  metal  content  for 
dimes  and  quarters  that  will  keep  them 
in  circulation. 

But.  he  has  maintained  a  silver  con- 
tent in  the  half  dolUr  that  will  push  it 
into  tl:c  hoarded  collections  of  the  silver 
coin  speculators  to  join  more  than  480 
million  silver  dollars  and  more  than  250 
million  Kennedy  half  dollars.  So  long 
as  tb.cre  is  a  silver-content  coin  minted, 
wc  will  be  minting  a  coin  that  will  not 
be  circidated. 

I  cannot  and  I  will  not  join  the  ranks 
of  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with  an- 
other in  the  long  line  of  stopgap 
nieasurcs. 

I  will  not  say  with  abandon,  "Well,  we 
tried." 

I  will  urge  each  of  you  to  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say  and  hope  that  you 
will  agree  with  me.  Tlie  facts  are  on 
the  table.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  cannot  continue  to  use  silver 
in  our  circulated  subsidiary  coins  and 
still  be  in  a  position  to  answer  the  call 
that  goes  otit  daily  from  our  industrial 
and  defense  manufacturers  for  .silver. 
The  President  said  in  hi.s  message  and  I 
quote: 

Silver  is  becoming  too  fc^rcc  for  continticd 
I'irge  scale  use  in  coins. 

I  would  say,  silver  is  too  scarce  today 
to  use  in  any  one  of  our  subsidiary  coins, 
on  any  scale. 

Silver  as  proposed  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  dime  and  the  quarter.  But  it 
is  continued  in  reduced  quantity  in  the 


half  dollar.  Why?  There  is  not  one 
good  reason  that  can  be  given  in  de- 
fense of  such  a  proposal.  But  a  reason- 
able and  persuasive  argument  can  be 
made  against  just  such  a  proposal. 

There  will  be  approximately  40  per- 
cent silver  in  the  proposed  new  half 
dollar  where  before  there  had  been  90 
percent.  If  that  new  half  dollar  were 
to  be  minted  at  the  rate  that  50-cent 
pieces  were  minted  in  1964 — which,  in- 
cidentally, was  insufTicient  to  meet  the 
demand  for  that  coin — we  would  con- 
sume approximately  30  m.illion  ounces  of 
silver  a  year.  It  is  certainly  not  the  more 
than  300  million  ounces  of  silver  that  will 
be  used  for  coinage  this  year,  but  it  is 
substantially  equal  to  the  total  annual 
silver  production  in  the  United  States. 

Kow  can  a  problem  be  resolved  when 
we  are  effectively  drawing  off  the  means 
that  would  be  used  to  meet  the  problem.-" 

Those  30  million  ounces  of  silver  are 
precious  and  I  do  not  mean  their  metal- 
lic characteristics.  The  industrial  re- 
quirements for  silver  today  are  in  excess 
of  the  total  free  world  production  and 
that  includes  the  30  to  3G  million  ounces 
of  silver  produced  doincstically. 

Every  ounce  of  the  silver  now  in  tlie 
Treasury,  that  is  uied  to  mint  coins,  re- 
duces our  ability  to  maintain  a  stable 
price  for  silver  in  the  world  market 

Every  ounce  of  silver  that  is  used  for 
coins  decreases  the  silver  that  is  required 
by  law  to  be  available  for  the  redemp- 
tion  of  silver  certificates. 

And,  every  ounce  of  silver  that  is  used 
for  coins  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  accumulating  silver- 
content  coins  waiting  for  the  day  that 
anotlier  decision  on  the  silver  situation 
will  have  to  be  made — a  decision  that 
will  come  too  late  to  forestall  their  being 
able  to  cash  in  their  coins,  not  as  a 
n^edium  of  exchange  but  for  their  silver 
content. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose a  change  in  our  subsidiary  coins 
that  will  meet  the  challenge  before  us. 
Tomorrow  the  problems  will  be  more 
complex  and  the  solutions  less  accessible. 

We  must  have  an  across-the-board 
elimination  of  silver  from  the  subsidi- 
ary coins.  We  cannot  take  two  steps 
forward  and  one  step  backward.  That 
pinch  of  silver  that  it  is  proposed  to  use 
in  the  new  half-dollar  could  well  be  the 
pinch  that  spells  the  difference  between 
the  continued  production  of  film,  for  the 
family  photo  album,  for  X-rays,  for  in- 
dustrial and  defense  photography.  It 
could  be  the  silver  that  would  go  into  a 
battery  for  a  submarine,  a  radar  in- 
stallation, or  a  missile. 

I  would  not  sacrifice  any  one  of  these 
uses  to  placate  the  deniands  of  the  west- 
ern miner  to  keep  the  mint  on  his  con- 
simier  list  or  a  traditionalist  who  de- 
mands a  retention  of  intrinsic  value  in 
his  coins.  We  have  seen  the  worth  of 
intrinsic  value  in  the  dime  and  quarter. 
The  worth  of  these  coins  is  the  goods 
and  services  they  can  buy  for  their 
holder.  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  metal 
that  goes  into  the  coin.  And,  what  is 
good  for  the  dime  and  the  quarter  is 
good  for  the  half-dollar.  And  it  is  good 
for  those  people  who  depend  on  silver  for 
their  very  existence. 


Are  we  to  see  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  jewelry  that  401  of  us  voted  for 
just  yesterday  be  eaten  up  by  an  in- 
creased price  in  the  silver  that  goes  into 
the  making  of  that  jev.-elry? 

We  must  step  back,  gain  a  proper  per- 
spective, and  look  closely  at  the  Presi- 
dents proposal.  The  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  any  stand  that  is  taken  is  proved, 
not  by  ramrodding  your  point  of  view-, 
but  by  careful  and  deliberate  examina- 
tion and  discourse.  The  hearings  on  this 
chang-e  in  the  coinage  system  should  not 
get  underway  before  we  have  all  had  the 
opportunity  to  further  evaluate  every 
proposal.  These  coins  will  not  be  minted 
until  Sometime  in  1966. 

This  is  the  first  major  change  in  our 
coinage  system  in  173  years.  That 
change  should  be  well  studied  and  must 
be  farsighted.  If  v.e  are  to  call  our  ef- 
forts successful,  they  must  be  capable 
of  enjoying  such  long-lived  validity. 

The  time  is  now.  The  means  are  ours. 
I  hope  you  will  join  m.e. 


FACTFINDING    MISSION    TO    NATO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDfeON) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FindleyI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
the  text  of  a  significant  resolution 
adopted  yesterday  by  the  Republican 
conference  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Whereas  misunderstanding  between  friends 
threatens  to  break  up  the  free  world's  most 
essential  institution,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  growing  rift  between  two  historic 
allies — the  United  States  and  France — ap- 
pears to  be  the  major  reason  for  the  grave 
difficulties  in  which  NATO  finds  itself  and 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  rebuilding 
and  strengthening  this  vital  alliance. 

The,  decline  of  N.^TO  is  so  sharp  it  en- 
dangers free  world  security.  This  crisis 
deepens  unnoticed  because  it  has  none  of  the 
violence  and  drama  of  trouble  spots  like  Viet- 
nam which  monopolize  governmental  and 
public  attention:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  recognition  of  this  grave 
and  unmet  danger,  the  House  Republican 
conference  hereby  endorses  and  sponsors  a 
mission  drawn  from  its  task  force  on  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  Community.  The  mission 
will  njake  a  factfinding  trip  to  NATO  head- 
quarters in  Paris  as  soon  as  scheduling 
permits. 

Through  this,  the  conference  hopes  to — 

1.  AJert  the  American  people  to  the  deep- 
ening crisis  in  NATO  and  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  its  gravity. 

2.  Learn  firsthand  the  basis  and  depth  of 
Franco-American  disagreement  as  viewed  by 
the  French. 

3.  Aid  our  Government  in  moving  swiftly 
and  wisely  to  meet  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  announcing  the  Re- 
publican factfinding  mission  to  the  press, 
our  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Honorable  GER.^LD  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
had  this  to  say: 

Gentlemen,  we  asked  you  here  today  to 
announce  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
niajor.  undertakings  of  House  Republicans 
this  year.  Under  sponsorship  of  the  Kouse 
Republican  conference,  we  are  sending  a 
factfinding  mission  on  NATO  to  Paris, 
France,  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
troubles  currently  afflicting  both  NATO  and 
Franco-American  relations.    The  mission  will 
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depart  New  York  by  phme  on  Friday,  June  11. 
and  will  remain  in  France  for  at  least  a  week 
or  as  long  as  necessary  to  collect  the  facts 
they  need.  They  will  talk  to  prominent 
French  officials.  "  including  their  opposite 
iiuinborb  in  the  French  National  Assembly. 
The  factfinding  mission  will  be  headed  by 
Representative  Pai-l  Findley.  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Commit- 
tee on  N'ATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community. 
He  -.viU  be  accompanied  by  Three  other  mem- 
ber.s  of  that  committee.  Representatives  E. 
Ross  Ad.mr.  of  Indiana,  H.^srINf.s  Keith,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  James  D.  Martin,  of  Ala- 
b.im.i.    The  details  of  the  mission  I  will  leave 

to    Mr.    FlNDLEY. 

As  vou  know.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Committee  on  NATO  until  I  became 
minority  lead.er  and  its  understakings  are 
close  to  me  personally.  Republicans  have 
been  consistently  outspoken  about  the  need 
for  NATO  unity' and  for  improved  relations 
between  this  cotmtry  and  our  historic  ally. 
Frynce.  We  sincerely  believe  that  this  fact- 
finding mission  can  make  a  contribution  to- 
ward achievement  of  these  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  conference  t  Mr.  Laird  !  made 
this  summary  of  the  conference  resolu- 
tion : 

The  House  Re;rablican  conference  at  a 
meeting  this  morning  adopted  a  resolution  to 
sponsor  a  visit  to  Paris,  France,  of  a  fact- 
finding mission  drawn  from  the  House  Re- 
publican Committee  on  NATO  and  the  At- 
lantic Community,  headed  by  the  committee 
chairman.  Representative  Pax-t.  Findley,  of 
Illinois, 

As  the  resolution  states,  the  purpose  of  this 
mis.<ion  will  be  •'to  alert  the  American  people 
to  the  deepening  crisis  in  N.ATO  and  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  understanding  of  its  gravity: 
to  learn  firsthand  the  basis  and  depth  of 
Franco-American  disagreement  as  viewed  by 
The  French  and  to  aid  our  Government  in 
moving  swiftly  and  wisely  to  meet  these 
problems." 

The  mis.sion  is  wholly  consistent  with  tlie 
Republican  Party  platform  of  1964  which 
stated:  "Republicans  regard  NATO  as  Indis- 
pensable for  the  prevention  of  war  and  the 
protection  of  freedom." 

The  cost  of  this  mission  will  be  borne  by 
the  conference.  No  public  funds  are  In- 
volved. 

The  conference  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  drifting  apart  of  France  and  the  United 
States  and  the  resulting  difficulties  in  which 
NATO  finds  itself.  We  believe  this  is  a  threat 
to  free-world  security. 

When  the  mission  is  complete,  it  will  re- 
port in  full  to  the  conference.  And  I  look 
forward  with  optimi.-m  toward  tne  mission's 
siiccess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  grave  danger  to  free- 
world  security  is  rising  sharply. 

Misunderstanding,  doubt,  and  distrust 
are  driving  friends  apart  and  threaten  to 
split  asunder  the  free  world's  most  es.sen- 
tial  institution— the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  danger  goes  unnoticed  and  unmet, 
partly  because  it  hns  none  of  the  violence 
and  dramatic  personal  hazards  which  are 
commonplace  in  Communist-inspired 
trouble  spots  and  partly  because  it  arises 
in  an  unexpected  place— entirely  within 
our  circle  of  allies. 

The  crises  in  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  dominate  the  headlines  and 
monopolize  official  attention,  while  this 
unspecracular  but  ominous  development 
undercuts  our  basic  defenses. 

Most  obvious  of  the  forces  splitting 
NATO  are  the   conHicting  policies  and 


actions  of  the  United  States  and  France. 
These  two  nations  are  essential  to  the 
North  Atlantic  community  tind  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  who.se  protection 
NATO  was  formed.  They  are  the  woild's 
oldest  pioneer  republics. 

France  was  the  first  ally  of  our 
Thirteen  Original  States,  and  French  aid 
was  crucial  in  our  war  for  independence. 
In  turn,  our  Revolution  in.siiircd  the 
French  Revolution  which  established  the 
first  republic  among  the  gredt  powers  of 
Europe.  ' 

Today  these  historic  allies  and  sister 
republics  find  themselves  sharply  at  odds. 
This  lack  of  accord  has  accelerated  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  vitality  and  influence 
of  the  organization  that  holds  the 
greatest  hope  for  freedont.  peace,  and 
economic  progres.^. 

This  week's  NATO  defense  ministers' 
meeting  in  Pa'is  produced  a  <jlimmer  of 
hope.  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  proposed  joint  NATO  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  weapons. 
This  is  the  kind  of  action  our  Repub- 
lican NATO  committee  ha.'S  long  advo- 
cated. We  mtist  give  substfince  to  this 
excellent  suggestion. 

Unfortunately  most  recent  NATO 
meetings  have  dealt  with  nothing  of  im- 
portance. Tiptoeing  around  pioblems 
has  been  a  habit.  For  eNample.  the 
N-A.TO  foreign  ministers'  fneeting  less 
than  a  mon  h  ago  in  London  ducked 
every  major  issue  as  being  too  fraught 
V  ith  controversy. 

With  1969 — NATO's  important  20-year 
milestone — just  aiound  the  corner,  pre- 
dictions that  the  organization  will  .soon 
be  completely  dead  are  heaird  v.ith  dis- 
ttubinii  frcqtiency. 

This  chasm  between  friends  must  be 
closed,  so  that  the  decline  in  NATO  can 
be  reversed  before  it  beconies  a  fall. 

NATO's  fall  or  even  the  withdrawal 
from  NATO  of  a  single  nation  like  France 
would  constitute  a  militaiT  and  political 
.setback  of  major  magnitude  for  us  and 
for  our  other  allies.  It  'j.ould  reduce 
.sharply  the  effectiveness  of  free  world 
arms. 

NATO's  decline  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  free-world  unification  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  Military. 
monetary,  nuclear,  and  trcide  problems 
that  affect  the  vital  interests  of  the  en- 
tire Atlantic  community  cioimt  rather 
than  recede.  To  meet  them  NATO  must 
be  made  stronger.  Instead  it  grows 
weaker  and  verges  on  collapse. 

Europeans  may  wonder  if  the  United 
States  is  preparing  a  1919--style  with- 
drawal. Do  we  still  place  a  high  pre- 
mium on  close  working  arrangements 
with  NATO?  I 

President  de  Gaulle  is  widely  portrayed 
in  the  United  States  as  the  sole  and  ma- 
levolent cau.se  of  all  American  difficulties 
in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Europeans  accuse  the  United  States  of 
.seeking  to  dominate  all  Europe. 

The  French  Government  has  described 
U.S.  proposals  for  an  Atlantic  nuclear 
force  or  for  a  multilateral  nuclear  force 
as  disgui-sed  efforts  to  formalize  U.S. 
mastery   of   NATO's   nuclear   arm    and 


In  i)art  these  disagreements  stem 
from  honest  misunderstandings,  in  part 
from  natuial  tensions  between  two  great 
and  proud  nations. 

Whatever  their  origins,  the  importance 
of  these  problems  to  free-world  security 
i.s  .so  great  that  thoughtful  and  concerned 
Americans  can  no  longer  ignore  them  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  simply  go  away. 
Clearly,  the  lack  of  Franco-American 
accord  forms  the  major  obstacle  to  get- 
ting on  v.ilh  the  job  of  rebuilding  NATO, 
and  making  it  strong  enough  to  solve  the 
many  urgent  common  problems  which 
confront  the  Atlantic  community. 

Republicans  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 2  years  ago  established  a 
special  task  force  in  recognition  of  the 
need  to  strengthen  NATO. 

On  recommendation  of  the  ta.sk  force, 
the  Republican  Party  platform  last  year 
called  for  an  international  commission 
to  explore  and  recommend  effective  new 
ways  to  strengthen  NATO.  The  com- 
mission has  not  been  establi-shed.  The 
exploration  of  new  ways  to  strengthen 
NATO  has  not  begun. 

The  need  remains.  It  demands  full 
bipartisan  spirit  and  action. 

In  that  spirit  the  Republican  confer- 
ence of  the  Hou.se  of  Rei)re.sentatives  is 
sending  a  .study  mission — drawn  from  its 
task  force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
Community — on  a  factfinding  trip  to 
NATO  headquarters  and  to  France.  No 
Government  funds  will  be  used.  This 
mi.ssion  is  unprecedented  just  as  the 
NATO  problem  is  unprecedented.  Lin- 
coln's v.ord::;  of  a  century  ago  arc  ap- 
propriate today : 

The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our 
case  is  new.  so  we  mtist  think  anew  and 
act  anew. 


Washington's  control  of 
decisions  of  NATO. 


iie-and-death 


The  mission  is  seeking  answers  to  many 
questions,  of  which  two  may  be  cited  as 
typical : 

First.  If  NATO  in  its  present  form  i.'; 
unacceptable,  what  modifications  miglit 
be  made  that  would  be  workable  and 
provide  adequately  for  frrc-world 
security? 

Second.  What  modifications  in  U.S. 
policy  regarding  NATO  are  dcsned  by 
France? 

Scheduled  events  will  include  inter- 
views with  onicials  at  NATO  headquar- 
ters as  v.ell  as  with  our  legislative  coun- 
terparts in  the  French  National 
Assembly. 

It  will  be  a  factfifiding.  not  a  fault- 
finding mission— and  will  remain  there 
until  its  members  are  convinced  they 
understand  the  attitude  of  French  and 
other  officials  toward  NATO  ar.d  our  role 
in  the  Alliance. 

Through  this,  we  hope  to  alert  tbe 
American  people  to  the  deepening  crisis 
in  NATO,  contribute  to  a  better  unde:- 
standing  of  its  gravity,  learn  fii'.sihand 
the  nature  of  Franco-American  disagree- 
ment as  viewed  by  the  French  and  aid 
cur  Government  in  moving  swiftly  and 
v.i.sely  to   meet  these  problems. 

We  realize  that  President  Johnson  ha-'^ 
worldwide  burdens  that  are  staggering, 
complex,  and  varied. 

We  undertake  this  mission  in  a  sincere 
efTort  to  render  constructive  assistance. 
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and  do  so  at  this  date  because  we  are 
convinced  the  decline  of  NATO  is  a  prob- 
lem so  menacing  tliat  it  has  overriding 
urgency. 

Wise  action  must  take  proper  account 
of  conflicting  viewpoints  freely  expressed 
in  a  ordial  environment.  Mutual  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  underlying  the 
ciurent  di;icord  is  today's  greatest  need. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ANNI- 
VER.SARY  OF  IIIE  PTRST  RELI- 
GIOUS       TOLERANCE       ACT       IN 

TRANSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  rentle- 
man  from  Ncv  York  I  Mr.  Halpern],  is 
recognized  for  5  mnnutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  rights  any  people 
can  have,  Is  the  right  to  worship  in  the 
church  of  their  own  choice.  Tran.syl- 
vanians  all  over  tlie  world  commemorate 
on  June  1  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
religious  fi'cedom  legislation  in  the  world, 
pa.'ised  by  their  Diet  at  Torda  on  June  1, 
1557.  The  act  passed  by  a  mostly  Pro- 
tenant  Diet  and  sit^'ned  into  law  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  Queen  Mother  estab- 
lished religious  freedom  for  all  prevail- 
ing religions. 

Freedom  of  conscience  was  thus  estab- 
lished in  Tran.vylvania  long  before  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  and  18th  century 
enlightenment  had  finally  extended  tiie.se 
rights  to  other  Europeans.  Even  today. 
rehi'ious  freedom  is  not  a  universally  ac- 
corded I'i'j.ht.  In  the  countries  under 
Communist  domination  religious  per- 
secation and  the  abiidrjement  of  the  free- 
dom of  conscience  are  still  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Ii  is  therefore  indeed  a  sign  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  maturity  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Translyvania  denounced  bias  and 
bigotry  at  such  an  early  date.  And  the 
1557  legislation  was  just  the  beginning. 
By  1571  a  comprehensive  legislation  was 
enacted  which  survived  in  Transylvania, 
and  then  in  Hungary,  until  1948. 

Tl:e  Hungarian  and  Saxon  i^eoplcs  of 
Transylvania  together  with  the  Ruma- 
nians who.  at  that  time,  amounted  to 
25  percent  of  the  population,  now  live 
under  Communist  Rumanian  rule.  On 
March  24.  1965,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  fioor  on  the  plight  of 
these  peoples  and  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion—H.R.  291— calling  upon  the  House 
to  condemn  the  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  Rumanian  Government  against  its 
Hungarian  minority.  I  understand  that 
the  end  of  June,  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  European  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  I  trust  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  decide 
to  present  the  resolution  favorably  for 
a  vote  by  the  entire  House. 

Today  I  wi.sh  to  congratulate  the  peo- 
ples of  Transylvania  at  their  anniversary 
and  express  the  hope  that  oppression  will 
cease  and  the  true  spirit  cf  cooperation 
and  tolerance  will  again  become  hall- 
mark.s  of  Transylvanian  life. 

Finally.  I  hope  that  tlie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment to  existing  abuses  in  Transj-l- 


vania  during  its  economic  and  cultural 
exchange  conversations  with  the  Bu- 
charest Government  and  will  seek  imme- 
diate relief  for  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  Tran.sylvania. 


RESULT    ON    1964    PUBLIC    OPINION 
POLL  OF  HTH  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  cf  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  !Mr.  Ashbrook],  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  concluded  polling  the  17th 
Congres.sional  District  of  Ohio  regard- 
ing important  i'^.sues  wliich  are  before 
the  Congress.  This  mark.i  the  fifth  year 
that  I  have  used  this  method  of  .sharing 
wth  my  constituents  the  decisions  which 
t!;ieir  Congre-.smian  must  make.  While 
the  responsibility  for  my  vote  is  mine 
alone,  I  hiave  found  this  to  'oe  a  very  use- 
ful means  of  securing  the  thiiiking  of 
the  electorate. 

There  were  22,474  who  participated  in 
this  poll,  over  1,250  of  whom  were  high 
school  students.  More  than  5.000  of 
those  v.'ho  returned  their  questionnaires 
included  letters  or  statements  regarding 
issues  and  every  conceivable  legislative 
matter.  Tliese,  even  more  than  the  re- 
sults of  the  opinion  poll,  are  helpful  in 
serving  as  a  .sounding  board  cf  public 
opinion  back  home.  Questionnaires 
v.erc  sent  to  a  cro."s  sect'on  of  Republi- 
can, Democratic,  and  independent  vot- 
ers in  every  precinct  in  my  district.  I 
think  the  results  are  very  indicat;ve  of 
their  thinking. 

Most  of  the  answers  •would  indicate 
that  constituents  tend  to  cross  party 
lines  on  the  issues.  There  is  a  definite 
concern  for  big  government,  runaway 
Federal  spending,  and  our  foreign  policy. 

The  results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 

iln   piTC/'Tlti 


1.  Do  yon  f:ivnrtlv  ti  rmir.ation  o! 

Die  inJlstLTy  (lr:itl ' 

2.  rio  yuu  favor  n  (.il'liill  to  pro- 

>,  i'le  o<-'ui-;.tion  fur  thoso  wlio 
h;\v  ccim\<\vX<'i  inilitiry  s.  rv- 
i(i-  sinw  the  Konan  \v;ir  ' 

3.  III!  you  fiv'irrc\i.>.iiin  of  iti  s  nt 

imiaisTution  1  iws  to  .s'.low  in- 
f'ri-a.s'i  iininisraliou  lo  tiic 
ini;(  '1  St  .ti  s' 

4.  lio  you  r;iv<ir  a  ronstitntioriai 

ninfn'liiunt  \\  Iiich  would  \x  r- 
init  Stat<5  to  aii(irTtiot)  oni' 
riiatii!>iroft!'.'irlc;;;<lutun  on 
f:irti T'  ot h.  r  t lian  pojmlnf  ion?. 

•-'.  ^Vo^ll  1  > '-111  t.ivnr  ■■■:t:il  !i<hine  a 
siHci;!  laSor  court  to  <^u]e 
'iisriuus  v,!i!<li  \Hi<(  a  threat 
ti'  \'.\v  national  security'' _ 

f.  Diiyou  frivormiiovalofst.-c.  ]41> 
of  the  raft-ii:irlloy  law  whirli 
priints  ^^t,lI.•s  the  option  of 
(•n.iv-tiii;'  riflil  to  wurk  liv.  >''. . 

7.  l)i>   you    fivor   a    Fr'icr.il  law 

wliicli  would  reduco  tbo  nor-  i 
iiial  workwoek  from  •4<i  to  35  i 
liiiur.';  witli  no  loss  of  pi.y'' 

8.  l">o   you   fav'T  a    Fideral   law 

wliicii  would  inert  :i.<p  ov.  r- 
limc  puy  f.«r  liourf  of  work 
fn-M)   lime   and  one-half  w  | 

diiuMo  tiino'' 

y.  Siuv.iVi  Fcdcnl  antitrust  law> 
a]i)ily  to  U.lior  oreiiiiratioi..^ 

a>  well  a«  iii'luMr}? 

10.  Tu  iiuft  tiH'  iiirront  gold  crisis, 
do  yi>u  favor  t!^r  adniiiiistra- 
tioi's  n*)no<f  to  n^'iu'^  or 
niipftl    tlie   F"i'i   rrsfrre   rp- 
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49. 1 


38. 1 


9.9     Sl.l 


63.  6     34. 3 


61.3 


23.2 


IS.  S     67.  S 
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74.4 


Not 


17.4 


11.6 


9.0 


2.1 


15.8 


13.4 


6.1 


IS. 
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76  6         4. 5 


6.9 


12.6 
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Yes 


N© 


11 


13 


1! 
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IS 


(c 


t'  inp  III 
traini 
,.-t<l.i»-l 


X. 


V.'.  If 


Do  \ou  favor  lepi'lation  wi.ii-ti 
woiilii  pr-jliilut  lilt'  ust-  ol 
wiri'tappinp  devitv?  hy  [Kjljct 
;iu'l  (lovtrinrnMital  a'.'eiifie*^'^... 

l>o  you  !jVor  ( iov<rijimi:l  u'-- 
t.'i:,  jij  curb  tlie  use  of  tiga- 
r.iti-s''. . 

Iju  %uii  favor  additional  dfiirtt 
?I»(T)dirtE  to  ac-tiicve  iion- 
essj'iiiia!  poals  of  the  Great 
So>icly'' 

Sl.oiild  "(  oiiitiiuoi.ci  <'iijiia  lie 
adiiiitlfd  to  i.ie  Uiiiti.^  Na- 
tioii.s? _ 

Should  liie  X'liiteti  Stat«-s  a<« 

it>i  fifit  veto  if  iKv^i-viary  tO 
Mixk  Coniniu'dv'  (1  ina  from 
a  lini'^sioii  Ui  llio  L'uUed  Sn- 

tioiiv'..     

iJo  ><»u  favor  setting  a.s;dt  a 
.■■iiijjU  inT'i-ntape  of  hudirel 
rc'-iijis  Pa' !i  yi-is  to  «y>;t<-m- 
:iii-ii'ly   reduce   llie   liatioiia! 

d.l-f.. 

Po  you  iK-lifVf  tlial  a  coiiftitu- 
li'>iial  ai!ii!idiii<ot  sl.'ould  !c 
hjijiroved  wliich  would  j"*- 
io'<  prayir  on  an  optional  ai:'l 
iioiiw-rtariaii  basis  in  puhiic 

whooL':? _ 

Iti    tlio    current    situation    in 

s'iulhi':.--t  .\sia.  V  liich  course 

o^.  action    do    you    prefer? 

(S  lire;;  one  ,' 

larl"  S.     •ttitt.drawal     from 

South  Vieln 

(hj/Coniinut-d     supicri     of 

*    South  Vic-tn.iin  inc!u<l- 

inp  the  use  of  troop.-  for 

in;.'  an'l  com  hat... 

PI""1       up       niilitarj- 

a'ti'>n    against     North 

Vietnam   includine   air 

.ini  si-a  attacks ' 

■t  =ure 

tliie    Chinese    C'omniunists 

sjiould  tiianjre  from  truernlla 

tiVties  to  a  ma---;vv  utl.»ck 

l.y  tn.ops  ?irr:iiar  to  ttieir 

Korean  action,  wli  A  coyrse 

fif  action  would  you  prefer? 

(Check  one.) 

fa.i   pr^pon.^ivc    V..'.    action 

coinniensurate     to     the 

attack  liy  the  Chinese 

Coiuir.uni.sts 

V.S.    witlidrawal    from 

South  Vietnam 

ic)  Noniiuciear  ir.assrve  re- 
taliation asiinst  not 
only  tlic  Nonli  Viei- 
nnn'-se    V-ut     also    tlie 

'■  Lliina  mainland 

N'lt  jure 

If  ln■iOu^^la  attacks  Malavsia. 

wlikt    should    the    United 

Stltes  do'    ( riieck  one.* 

(a;  As-sist'lie  I'.ritish  who  are 

|)le<lj:i  d  to  d'fcnd  M.»- 

Iny jia  1  ut  ro  fus.  to  com- 

iiiit  Ar.urici^n  trooji^  to 

s^.surh  a  lielit 

(h;  -Wist    tlK'    Hritish   with 

supi'Iies  and  iroopf 

ic>  Do  not  git  involvid 

Not  sure 

Witli  npafl  to  mediCil  care  for 
tlK.  Id.  fly.  what  Fee],  ralac- 
t'.'in  do  you  favor'.'    iChcck 
on^ » 
(a,  lijcr.-iisinp  social  srnu-ity 
■Jtiisi  s  to  finance  ftrtain 
liospiial    and    nursmg 
^ho^ne    c..sts    for    tljosf 
ft>\\r  rt.i  aKmp  t  he  lines  of 
•tlk'  Kin?-.\n'icrson  hill. 
(Ii)  A  tjji  cndit   or   Fidinl 
lin.in'.'inp  for  those  with- 
out tax  oMication  lof  n- 
al'le  individuals  ti'  pur- 
chase pu'.rantcf  'Irene  w- 
aMe   private   insurance 
Jo  provi'ie  Nitl)  niedir.ll 
and    hospital    c.ire    lor 

tliosi-  ovir  t^ 

Ilospitaliiaiion  plan  fi- 
nanwd  stpaTatt  ly  from 
5nri-;l  s.-'Htriiy  'wliich 
Kould  itrovi'leooverasp 
tor  iiia;or  medical  cx- 
pi-nso    I'Ut    not    cover 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLARK  MacGREGOR 
SPEAKS  BEFORE  THE  U.S.  CON- 
FERENCE OF  MAYORS  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
liom  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneousniatter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Cl.\rk  MacGregor  of  Minnesota, 
speaking  before  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis  this 
week,  came  to  grips  with  the  necessary 
relationship  between  local  ofRcials  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Congressman  MacGregor,  through  his 
work  as  the  Republican  conference 
chaiiman  of  the  task  force  on  urban  and 
suburban  affairs,  has  developed  a  de- 
tailed and  incisive  knowledge  of  metro- 
politan problems. 

His  emphasis  on  the  need  for  overall 
coordination  of  all  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting urban  and  suburban  communi- 
ties, for  service  centers  on  metropolitan 
problems  at  the  regional  level,  for  im- 
proved congressional  mechanisms  for 
coping  with  metropolitan  needs  and  for 
a  creative  State-Federal  revenue-sharing 
program  deserve  the  attention  of  us  all. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  his 
remarks  in  the  Congressionai.  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Congress  Looks  at  the  Cities 
I  By  Congressman  Clark  M\cGaEGOR) 
I  Address  delivered  to  the  delegates,  U.S.  Con- 
ference   of    Mayors    annual    meeting,    St. 
Louis,  Mo..  Monday.  May  31,  1965) 
There  is  a  growing  number  of  Congressmen 
v.ho    recognize    the    challenges    of    our    fast- 
fxp.-inding    metropolitan    areas.      Because    of 
this   I   am   hopeftU    that   our  efforts   on   the 
House    Republican    task     force    on    urban- 
.^-uburban   affairs  will   help   bridge   the   gap 
which   too   otten    exists   between    tho.^e   who 
govern    these   metropolitan   centers   and   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

You  do  not  need  an  elementary  course 
in  urban  affairs.  You  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. You  are  the  workshop.  You  alreudy 
are  aware  that  approximately  125  million 
Americans  and  nearly  80  percent  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  are  now  located  within  our 
212  metropolitan  areas.  You  already  know 
that  wiihin  25  years,  these  urban  areas  will 
increase  by  another  100  million  people.  I 
can  spare  the  stati.stics.  You  need  no  ftirther 
proof  tliat  there  are  multiplying  problems  of 
core  city  de'erioration  and  unhealthy  subur- 
ban   sro%vt!i. 

With  thi.s  phenomenal  growth.,  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  life— education,  employment, 

housing.,  transportation,  crime,  air  and  water 
polliition.  discrimination,  open  space.-,  plan- 
ning and  all  the  rest—  h:ive  become  increas- 
ingly compl'-x. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  factfihat  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  assumed  in- 
creased importance  in  metropolitan  affairs. 
Compefilion  for  industry  between  the  States 
•M.d  ;•-  wide  variety  of  other  fiictor.s  have  pre- 
Efcnicd  Stale  and  local  governments  with  an 
increasin'^My  diffictUt  job  in  raising  the  reve- 
nves  they  reed  to  meet  their  problems — 
pr'-blc-ms  which  are  increasing  in  magnittide 
?nd  which  frecuieiitly  cro.'^s  local  and  even 
fctaie   boundaries. 


Despite  all  this,  is  there  a  mayor  here 
who  would  say  that  the  States  $nd  localities 
do  not  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  these  problems?  Tlie  American 
system  h.as  made  the  respon.slbility  yours. 
VVho  can  deal  better  with  the  problems  than 
those  who  know  them  best? 

Each  of  us  at  all  levels  of  govcrmnent  needs 
to  help  provide  yoti  with  the  muscle  it  takes 
to  get  the  job  done.  And  it  ip  not  merely 
bigness,  or  just  money,  or  only  slogans  which 
are  going  to  do.      You   know   tliftt.  too. 

I  am  going  to  propose  here  a  luimber  of 
Steps  which  I  believe  can  aiul  should  be 
taken:  I  don't  mean  to  sugcest  that  this  is 
the  policy  of  the  Republicans  Jn  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  it  dees  represent 
the  thinking  of  many  of  tis.  I  come  from 
a  metropolitan  area.  My  congfessional  dis- 
trict has  added  more  than  IpO.OOO  people 
since  19(50.  It  will  have  increjased  by  over 
100.000  more  persons  by  the  1970  census. 
My  background  is  tlie  city 

First  of  all,  Americans  need,  and  need 
badly,  an  office  of  conmiunny  development 
in  the  Executive  OiTice  of  the  Pret,Kient. 
Nearly  30  Reptiblican  Members  oi  the  Hou.se 
have  introduced  legislatioit  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  For  oven  if  w9  were  to  get 
a  Cabinet  department  of  urban  development 
tomorrow,  the  need  for  an  etf active  ollice  in 
the  White  House  to  coordinate  the  proliferat- 
ing activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
they  affect  urban  and  subtirbaii  area.s,  would 
be  no  less  desirable. 

Here  is  why.  By  ignoring  same  80  other 
Federal  programs  concerned  'with  metro- 
politan pi'oblems  and  by  simply  elevating  the 
Housing  and  Home  Fmuuce  Agency  to  Cabi- 
net rank,  a  Depanment  of  Houi^ing  and  Ur- 
ban Do. clopmeiu  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
coordination,  einciency.  or  ecoiomy.  Urban 
problems  ctit  across  dcparimeritil  lines,  and 
as  urban  life  grows  incrcasiBply  complex, 
more  and  more  of  the  problems  can  be  ex- 
pected to  ctit  across  these  line$.  The  neces- 
sary coordination  can  be  a.ch.lcvcd  without 
any  increase  in  Federal  control,  and  without 
any  slgni.'icant  increase  In  tqe  burgeoning 
Federal  btireaucracy.  by  an  OfP rr  of  Com- 
mtinity  Development  in  the  \Vlutf>  Iiiusc. 

A  bit  later.  I  would  like  tq  return  for  a 
closer  look  at  this  proposal.       I 

Secondly,  as  we  attempt  td  improve  the 
capacity  of  the  exectitive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  give  more'  effective  help 
m  the  solution  of  metropolitan  problems,  we 
would  be  well  adxised  to  gi^e  thought  to 
impro^ing  the  way  Congress  itself  functions 
in  this  area.  TociViv,  for  <;xaniple,  an  agree- 
ment between  States  on  resolving  problems 
of  water  and  air  pollution  would  be  passed 
upon,  not  by  the  congressioiiiil  conimiltees 
which  deal  with  health  proolcms  or  with 
urban  niatters.  taut  by  the  Jr.diciary  Com- 
mlttees  of  both  Houses.  I  anj  hopeful  that 
the  present  commission  whicst  is  studying 
the  problems  of  congression;v|  organization 
will  provide  some  answers  td  the  problem 
of  congressional  jurisdiction  of  metropolitan 
area  affairs  J 

Third,  consideration  should  Be  £;ive-i  by  the 
Federal  Government   to  the  development  of 

metropolitan  service  agencies  in  the  field. 
To  offer  a  single  agency  witli  which  mayors 
could  deal  would  avoid  duplication,  would 
review  on  a  more  comprehensive  ba.'^is  than 
is  possible  today  the  applications  of  local 
government  for  Federal  a.ssi.stance.  and,  in 
general,  could  otlord  all  of  y^u  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discu.'ss  your  necd.s.with  a  single 

repository  of  information  on  Federal  pro- 
grams. Too  often  a  project  .ipplkation  ap- 
proved by  a  held  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  rejected,  on  the  same  set 
of  facts,  by  the  Washington  central  o.Tioe. 
Why   should    Federal    regional    offices   be 

spread  over  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Public  Health  Seryice,  represent- 


atives ol  the  Btirc.iu  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  countless  other 
agencies,  each  dealing  In  a  fragmented  fa.sh- 
ion  with  bits  and  pieces  of  urban  prob- 
lems. We  should  consider  a  union  of  Federal 
agencies  at  the  held  level.  Since  Federal  re- 
gional offices  are.  by  and  large,  not  de- 
cisionmaking agencies,  we  should  at  the 
minimum  help  simplify  the  service  potenti;U 
to  the  communities  and  States  by  bringius; 
their  functions  under  a  single  roof,  sub- 
jecting local  plans  to  a  comprehensive  and 
uiifragmented  review. 

Fourth,  renewed  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  program  sparked  initially  by 
Republican  Governors  for  the  sharing  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  with  Slate  and  local 
governntcnts.  Tins  program  was  given  con- 
sideration by  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower — and  reportedly  since 
then — and  was  recently  revived  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Heller.  We  welcome  the  bipartisanship. 
We  are  plccsed  that  the  chief  economic  ad- 
viser to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
has  joined  Reijublican  Governors  who  liave. 
over  a  period  of  years,  proposed  the  re- 
allocation of  reventie  resources  so  that  coni- 
mtmities  and  States  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

This  proposal  needs  furtlier  public  dis- 
cussion. A  more  etiuitable  sharing  of  tax 
revenues,  with  no  strings  attached,  can  have 
a  profound  iinpact  on  the  future  of  our 
cities. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  that  second  look 
I  promised  at  the  proposed  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  To  un- 
derstand why  a  mere  change  In  the  status 
of  HHFA  would  not  do  the  job,  let's  look 
at  the  relationships  of  some  Federal  pro- 
gr.iuis  today.  Take  the  Federal  Bureau  oi 
Roads,  under  the  Commerce  Department. 
and  the  HHFA,  f(jr  example.  Under  the 
jiroposcd  dcp.irtment.  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  R(»ads  would  not  be  included 
Highway  planners,  as  you  all  know,  find  their 
concern  is  often  exclusively  with  traliic  needs 
On  the  other  liand.  local  hotising  agenccs 
have  as  their  objective  the  avoidance  of  new 
slums  and  the  replacement  of  existing  ones 
Clash  for  space,  as  each  seeks  to  accomplish 
its  own  task,  is  often  inevitable.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  two  separate  agen- 
cicr, —  the  Bure;:ti  of  Pviblic  Roads  and  the 
HHFA  ([proposed  to  change  to  department 
status) — provides  ftinds  for  each,  in  co- 
oporation  with  the  Stales  and  localities. 

But  the.<^e  objectives  can  and  do  clnsh. 
And.  in  some  urban  places  in  America.  th.'>t 
clash  can  raise  havoc  which  the  dream  of  a 
beatitiful  America.  Rather  than  elevating 
HHFA  to  Cabinet  level,  we  need  a  referee. 
A  White  House  ollice,  such  as  we  propose. 
would  be  an  appropriate  ttmi)ire. 

Tlie  proposed  John.'^on  administration  bill 
creates  neither  a  Cabinet -level  department  to 
coordinate  the  Federal  programs  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  urban  communities  nor  a 
Cabinet-level  department  to  administer  I'ao 
principal  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  provide  assistance  for  housinc: 
Less  than  onc-third  of  tlie  Federal  Govcrn- 
meiifs  housing  activities  would   tje   eucom- 

passed  in  the  new  department. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  is  not  included.  It  will  .":':■■>' 
in   the  Department  of  Commerce. 

W.iter  poUtition  and  sewage  disposal  pro- 
grams v.'ill  stay  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Vocational  educa- 
tion funds,  social  security  activilies,  welfare 

activities,  disposal  of  .siu-jjlus  Federal  prop- 
erties to  schoolf  and  hospitals  and  other  n-.i'.- 
nicipal  entitle?.  Hill-Burton  funds,  activities 
de.'rigned  to  promote  public  health,  all  will 
remain  right  where  they  are  now.  And  the 
more  than  40  separate  programs  of  financial 
aid  for  urban  development  involve  some  13 
dei>artments  iuid  agencies. 
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Wc  cannot  divide  responsibility  and  expect 
sound  decisions  for  the  most  efficient  U.<e  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  In  meeting  overall 
community  needs. 

This  Is  precisely  why  I  fa%or  the  establish- 
ment  of    an    Office    of    Comnrinity    Develop- 
ment 111  the  White  House.     Your   efforts  to 
overcome  the  problems  ol  air  .and  water  pol- 
lution, crime,  education,  public  lic.iUh,  and 
others  deserve   equuable   assistance,   and    we 
Itre   deierniined    to   j)ro\lde    that   nss»:-tance 
This  Republican  propo'al.  if  adopted    woUld 
not  discourage   local   and   Sta^e   tnitiatise   or 
direct  the  dovelopmem  of  approiiriate  solu- 
tions, but  would  provide  State  and  local  ofli- 
oials  with  a  coordinating  point   of  reference 
for  all  Federal  pr<jgr.ims.     Tiiis  coordination 
cnn  be  achieved  with  ediclcncy  and  ecoMomy. 
If  we  establish  tm  Oifice  ol  Community  De- 
velopment:   if  the  Congre.jS  will  improve  its 
handling  of  metropoluaii  affairs,  if  the  exec- 
utive bntnch  will  develop  mctropoht.in  ,scrv- 
ice  agencies  in  the  ti'-ld.  and  if  steps  can  be 
tHken    to    share    Federal    tax    revenues    with 
State  and  local  governineius-if  the=e  lour 
proposals  can  be  adf>p;efl.  v.e  will  have  taken 
the    first    steps    toward    strengthening    our 
Imeiropolltan  renters  and  improving  tlie  rela- 
tions between  these  centers  and  tlie  Federal 
Go^ernment,  both   execiU!\e  and   legislative. 
Btit    the   very    first   step   Is   to    build    and 
strengthen  the  liaison  between  the  city  offi- 
cials and  the  Members  of  Congress.     This  is 
the  primary  rejLSon   lor  the   creation   of   the 
House    Rei)ub!ican    Task    Force    on    Urban- 
uburbaii  Affairs.    Too  often  we  find  that  the 
ongrcss    tells    the    cities    wlmt    they    need 
.ithout  first  asking  a  true  cross  section  of 
ity  leaders.    This  method  of  operation  mtist 
ot  be  allowed  to  continue.     The  cities  must 
tell  the  Congress  what  Federal  programs  tlie 
Hies   properly    need    and    want    before    the 
ongress  takes  action. 

The  challenge  of  our  gieat  metropolit.iU 
rowth  Is  a  challenge  for  every  American.  It 
sa  challenge  which  nuist  be  met  with  bold- 
ess  and  determination  tr.  recognize  a  prob- 
em  and  to  get  at  the  he;irt  of  that  prohlem 
~ut  the  first  responsibility  Is  with  the  local 
►.nd  State  government.^.  It  must  be  with 
tho.=e  who  know  the  problems  best.  The 
Congi-ess  hopes  to  work  more  closely  with  you 
in  helping  to  meet   that    responsibility. 


HON.   PETER  W.  RODINO 

I  Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Howard  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
^The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  California? 

Tiieie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  distiimui.^hed  dean  of  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino.  was  award- 
ed the  lushest  decoration  filven  by  the 
Republic  of  Italy  to  a  foreigner. 

It  was  most  fittin.s:  that  this  decora- 
tion, the  Order  of  Merit,  Rank  of  Grand 
Kniuht.  Republic  of  Italy,  was  presented 
lo  tliis  great  man  on  the  19th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy.  This  award  was  presented  by  Am- 
ba.s.^ador  Screio  Fcnoaltea  at  the  Italian 
Emba.ssy  here  in  Washington, 

Mr.  Rodino  also  was  previously  ten- 
dered the  honor  as  knight  commander 
of  the  Order  of  Merit.  Republic  of  Italv. 
■  as  well  as  the  Star  of  Solidarity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rodino  is  a  man  wlio 
has  given  of  himself  for  the  good  of  ev- 


eryone. During  World  War  II  he  was 
one  of  the  fir.st  enlisted  men  to  be  com- 
missioned overseas.  He  was  discliarged 
from  the  Army  as  a  captain  with  a  dis- 
tin'iuished  war  record  in  1946.  In  1948 
Mr.  Rodino  .spearheaded  a  drive  against 
communism  in  the  April  1948  elections 
in  Italy. 

Included  among  Mr.  Rodino's  many 
awards  and  decorations.  I  would  like  to 
note  that  he  holds  kniu'hthood  in  the 
Sovereij'n  Military  Order  of  Malta,  that 
he  wa.s  also  kni.'htod  by  former  King 
Urnboto  of  Italy.  His  A.mrrican  decoia- 
lions  include  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  by 
the  U.S.  Army  and  the  1964  Bill  of 
Rights  Award  for  distinguislied  public 
service  in  tlie  field  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  there  can 
l>e  no  dissenting  voice  when  I  express  my 
esiccm  for  my  good  friend  and  congres- 
sional dcr.n  for  his  many  fine  achieve- 
ments. 

Certainly  yesterday  was  an  appropri- 
ate occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Italy  for  their  amazing  accomplish- 
ments since  the  end  of  W'orld  War  II  and 
for  tlieir  steadfast  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  European  unity  and  Atlantic  solidari- 
ty. Yesterday  was  tlie  19tii  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Italian  Republic. 

It  is  the  great  goals  which  men  like 
Peter  Rodino  have  attained  which 
prompted  New  Jersey  s  Governor,  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes,  to  declare  June  2.  1965, 
a.s  Rejiublic  of  Italy  Day  in  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  Governor"s 
proclamation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

PKOCL.^^T.^TION 

Wl'.crcas  June  2,  1965.  is  the  19th  anni- 
\  ersary  of  the  founding  of  tlie  Italian  Re- 
public;  and 

Whereas  in  lets  than  20  years  tlie  people 
of  Italy  have  worked  to  build  a  modern 
democr.Tcv   and  modern  economy:  and 

Whereas  Italy  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  progress  of  Europe:  and 

Whereas  Italy  has  played  a  \  Ual  role  in 
the  Atlantic  alliance:    and 

Whereas  worldwide  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  disea.?e.  and  ignorance  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  transformation  that 
has  t.'.ken  place  in  southern  Italy;  and 

Wliereas  postwar  Italy  has  recorded  great 
achie\enients  in  preserving  democratic  so- 
ciety and  institutions  during  an  age  of  vio- 
lence and  revoltitlon;  and 

Whereas  Italy  continues  to  make  vital  con- 
tributions to  world  civilization: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  J  Hugiies.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  rf  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  June  2.  1965.  as  Rept:blic  of  Italy 
Day  in  New  Jersey  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
participate   in   this  Important   observance. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
r.f  the  State  of  New  .Tersey.  this  1st  d.^y  of 
June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  in  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-iUiUh. 

Richard  J    Hit.hes. 

Governor 

By  the  Governor: 

Robert  M   Falcey. 
ActiUQ  Sec^ctaru  of  State. 


NASSER  AND  SUKARNO 
Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ixiint  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Record  will  sliow  that  before  leaving  the 
city  last  week  I  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  Wednesday  May  26  and 
Thuj-.sday  May  27  on  account  of  official 
business  in  our  congressional  district,  in- 
cluding- the  dedication  of  a  post  office 
and  an  appearance  a.s  speaker  at  a  col- 
lege commencement. 

H.R.  8370,  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  was  considered  on  Wednesday 
and  my  office  contacted  the  pair  clerk 
and  requested  that  I  be  paired  in  support 
of  this  appropriatifjn  bill  because  of  the 
fact  that  seven  of  the  eight  cotmties 
which  I  lepresent  are  agricultural  coun- 
ties. Apparently  there  was  some  con- 
fusion or  misunderstanding,  because  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  pair  in  favor  of  the 
bill  on  final  passage,  I  was  paired  only 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  and  was 
shown  paired  as  being  against  such 
motion. 

When  I  checked  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  was  astonished  to  find  I  had 
been  paired  as  being  against  a  motion  to 
recommit,  which  provided  that  none  of 
this  appropriation  should  be  used  to 
finance  any  export  of  any  commodity  to 
either  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  In- 
donesia under  title  I  of  Pubhc  Law  480. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  supported  this  motion  to  re- 
commits I  understand  there  were  some 
arguments  presented  to  the  effect  that 
had  this  motion  to  recommit  been 
adopted,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  hot  be  bound  but  could  go  ahead 
with  gifts  under  title  II  and  sales  under 
title  IV.  Others  complained  that  this 
motion  would  amount  to  only  a  slap  on 
the  wrist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  effective  or  not 
this  motion  would  have  the  beneficial 
effect  of  serving  notice  to  Mr.  Nasser 
and  Mr.  Sukarno  and  their  ilk  that  we 
resent  the  insults  which  these  persons — 
please  observe  I  did  not  say  gentlemen-^ 
have  directed  to  us  within  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  No  matter  how  we  varnish 
this  thing  or  attempt  to  cover  it  over  by 
veneer.  Public  Law  480  is  still  a  form  of 
foreign  aid.  Regardless  of  the  descrip- 
tion it  is  a  gift  just  as  much  as  though 
we  walked  over  to  them  with  some  hard 
American  dollars  and  delivered  these 
dollars  to  the  two  who  have  seen  lit  to 
insult  us  in  language  that  anyone  In 
America,  can  understand  if  such  language 
were  used  on  the  street  or  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

It  is  true  in  Januarj-,  I  voted  against  a 
similar  restriction  because  the  President 
had  been  inaugurated  only  a  few  days 
before  and  I  felt  that  the  administration 
.should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
its  own  to  cut  off  these  programs.  I  am 
glad  to  find  out  that  at  the  present  time 

there  is  no  program  under  Public  Law 
480  for  Indonesia  and  there  have  been 
no  development  loans  over  the  past  2 
years.  As  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
I  find  there  is  a  3-year  contract  under 
Public  Law  480  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  the   authority  to  commit   the 
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funds,  but  hos  withheld  thorn.  Such 
w.thholdiiip-  should  justify  the  action  of 
those  who  lost  January  exine.'^.'^ed  their 
confidence  that  the  President  v.ould  act 
firmly  against  Nasser. 

Thi?  present  motion  to  recommit  would 
net  tie  the  President's  hands  bccau.>c  we 
have  only  recently  passed  a  foreign  aid 
ai'thorizaiion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  popular 
co'.uninists  recently  su2;£,e5ted  that  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  wants  to  im- 
prove relations  v  ich  the  United  States 
f  nd  wants  to  try  to  amend  part  rr!atior:>:. 
IIo  point.'^  out  that  Nasaer  does  not  wi5h 
the  whole  weight  ox  aid  to  come  from  the 
East. 

Well,  that  may  be  true,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  motion  to  recommit 
ir.cludcd  not  only  Nasser  or  the  United 
Arab  Repi:bUc.  br.t  also  in.cludcs  Indo- 
nesia and  Sukarno.  Remember  the 
Pre.sident  is  empowered  to  continue  aid 
to  E--:ypt  if  he  finds  it  is  in  the  national 
interest.  There  are  some  timely  ques- 
tions we  might  ask.  Is  it  m  our  national 
i.iterest  for  Nasser  to  prvrs^ure  Libya  to 
eliminate  our  American  ba.-^es  there?  Is 
it  ill  the  national  interest  for  Nasser  to 
provide  the  Coni^iolese  rebels  with 
weapons?  Is  the  pre.ser.ce  of  40,000 
E'-vptian  troops  in  the  Yemen  in  otu'  na- 
tional interest?  Is  Nasser's  undermining 
of  otu-  presti£;e  and  interfering:  with  our 
relations  with  Ethiopia.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Somalia,  and  Sudan  in  our  national 
interest?  And  is  the  proposal  of  Euypt 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  our  national  inteie.st? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  new 
inventory  of  those  who  are  our  real 
friends  and  those  who  turn  our  gener- 
osity and  cood  will  into  poisoned  arrows 
to  be  hatefully  aimed  back  at  us.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  to  lend  aid  and 
c->i'nfort  to  otU'  cncmks. 

Now  let  tis  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
latest  word  about  President  Su'.:arno  of 
Indonesia.  Just  a  very  short  while  aso, 
there  was  a  big  jamboree  in  Djakarta. 
B'llboards  depicted  Uncle  Sam  .stomipinc^ 
the  American  Ne-jro.  There  v  as  a  bicj 
torchlis^'ht  parade  v.hich  ended  in  an 
c.ffipy  burnin?  of  Uncle  Sam.  All  over 
the  entire  .scene,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  45lh  anniversary  of  Partai 
Komunis  Indonesia.  Asia's  oldest  Com- 
miniist  Party,  there  were  hu'-;e  40-foot 
hammer  an.d  sickle  emblems  wovcr.  from 
straw  and  bam.boo.  Sukarno  made  it 
plain  that  he  was  delitjhted  that  United 
States-Indonesian  relations  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb.  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
let  us  accommodate  Mr.  Sukarno.  Let 
us  make  it  known  we  are  not  happy  that 
he  has  sanctioned  and  coridoned  bill- 
boards of  lar'^e  dimensions  on  the  streets 
of  Djakarta  piinted  in  the  Enclish  lan- 
fruaae  directed  at  the  United  States  with 
the  words,  ''Go  to  hell  with  your  aid." 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a.ssociated  with  any 
effort  to  t'ive  further  aid  to  President 
Sukarno  and  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that,  had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit  which 
provided  no  part  of  the  appropriations 
could  be  used  to  finance  export  of  as^ri- 
cultural  commodities  to  Epcypt  or  Ir.do- 
ncsia. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL 
TAXES  ALREADY  ASSESSED  UPON 
TRUCKERS  ALARMS  TIU:  TRUCK- 
ING INDUSTRY 

:Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ]  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  uent  eman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Dttsici  i  maj  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  r?EcoRD  and 
include   extraneous   matter. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi  e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ieotiesl.  of  thj '  gentleman 
from  Calif on-.ia? 

T'.ieie  was  no  ob.iectien. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speal  er.  lookins 
for\»ard  to  the  futine  of  transportation 
in  America,  it  is  not  in  the  pu  jlic  interest 
for  our  Government  tc  thwar ;  its  growth. 
Transportation  has  played  i  vital  role 
in  our  Nation  from  its  earliea .  da.vs.  To- 
day, the  movement  of  ti;oods  and  people 
is  more  than  a  SlOO-billion-a'  year  indus- 
try and  a  very  lar^e  part  cf  our  trross 
national  prodtict.  Transpcrtation  af- 
fects the  lives  of  all  of  o  \v  people — 
whether  it  is  by  air.  land,  or  tvatcr. 

The  proposed  increase  in  F  ["deral  taxes 
already  assessed  upon  tr.ickers  has 
alarmed  the  trtickins  industry.  It  is  a 
burde!i  which  trtickowner:?  feel  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  a.ssuijie  based  on 
the  facts  included  in  a  lettet  sent  to  me 
by  Air.  William  A.  Bresnahan,  manacing 
director  of  the  American  Truckincr  Asso- 
ciations. Inc. 

I  wish  to  submit  this  letter  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record,  alonr?  \\\\h  an  article 
from  Business  Week: 

A:.:';"TCAN  TnicKixG  .VssociATiois.  Inc 

\V.'.snTN-GTOM.  D.C.,  M  ui/  27.  1965. 
The  Konrirnble  THADDEVfj  j.  DuJ-ski 
U.S.  House  of  Fr  present  at  ivcs 
Wa.sJiington.  D.C. 

My  Df.ar  M."7.  Dulski:  This  fe  a  desperrue 
nppea],  in  behalf  of  triickownei  s  of  aU  kinds 
th'ioiighout  the  United  State 
justice. 

You  recently  received  r,  Wlii1|e  Hous 
snge    calling    for    stibsiantial 
excise    taxes.    The    trticking 
.sin^ulp.rly  excluded  from  the 

In&teacl.  a  part  of  that  mcs 
very    snhsianti.il     increases    in 
lica-.  y  and  biirdcnsoine  Federal 
against  truck  transportation. 

Truck  operators  everywhere 
ciioice  hut  to  oppose  these 
every  ounce  of  their  strength,  ahid  if  you  will 
be  good  er.  jugh  to  carefuUy  re  id  and  weigh 
Lhi.s  neces.-.arily  lengthy  letter  jou  may  agree 
that  t!ie  proposed  tax  increasi 
justified  nor  necessary. 

We  rire  convinced  tliat  llie  Saras'ird  Pres- 
ident was  noi  given  all  of  the  1  acts,  and  it  is 
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are   left   no 
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s  iire  neither 


our  purpose  here  to  lay  befor* 


liie  facts  wlTiich  apparently  ha  le  been  over- 


be 


considered    if 


looked    and    which    nitist 
justice  is  to  be  done. 

Let's  start  with  the  simplb  truth  that 
o-.vjiers  c^f  motor  vehicles  pay  all  of  the  gen- 
cr-il  Federal  taxes  paid  by  an;  one  el;c,  and 
tiius  imquestionnbly  pay  theit  share  toward 
•lie  general  support  of  Gover:  iment.  Since 
liJlT.  liowever,  motor  vehicle  o^  ners  (includ 
ing  truckowners)  have  been  required  to 
niake  additional  and  special  contribiuions 
toward  the  general  support  ol  Government, 
in  the  form  of  excise  taxes  c  n  equipment 
luel.  pans,  and  accessories,  etc. — special 
levies  of  a  type  which  were  not  assessed 
against  any  other  form  of  transportation 

In  the  period  1917  through  1956  these  spe- 
cial levies,  paid  on!v  by  motor  vehicle  owners, 
brought  into  the  Federal  ireas  nry  a  total  of 
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$2.5,407,47':  000.  During  that  same  period,  it 
is  tr\»e.  the  Federal  Government  spent  money 
for  the  Federal-aid  hi^liway  program — a  total 
of  $9,195  billion.  The  difference  of  more 
than  $16  billion  is  ihe  measure  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  injustice  motor  vehicle 
owners,  including  truckowners,  were  forced 
to  suiTer  in  that  40-year  period.  During  most 
of  that  period  motor  vehicle  owners,  includ- 
ing truckowners.  cried  out  tor  justice  bi;t 
Congress  after  Congret.s  was  plagued  by 
tough  fiscal  problems  and  could  offer  only 
sympathy. 

Then  came  1956,  whfu  Congress  deter- 
mined that  the  nation.il  welfare  and  the 
ii;>.t!onal  defense  demanded  a  signilicaiU  in- 
creriSe  in  the  Federal  Ooveranient's  road- 
building  activity.  It  was  decided  to  subr.tan- 
tially  increase  Federal  contributions  toward 
construction  of  re.tnilar  A  B-C  roads  and.  In 
iiddition.  to  build  a  41.000-mile,  ^27  billion 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defence 
Hi-rhways. 

Here,  at  long  last,  was  .in  opportuiuty  for 
justice.  The  special  motor  vehicle  taxes 
already  being  levied  in  1956  were  adequate  to 
do  the  entire  job  if  only  Congress  would  now 
decide  to  spend  for  roads  all  of  the  special 
motor  vehicle  ta.\es  then  being  coUectecl. 
Bu;,  that  Congrcsc.  plagued  like  its  predeces- 
sors with  hscal  problems,  could  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  render  full  justice.  It  went  part 
way  and  design:. ted  an  increased  portion  of 
the  special  motor  vehicle  taxes  for  the  new 
higliway  trust  fund,  btn  supplemented  this 
with  substantial  increases  in  motor  vehicle 
taxes,  especially  on  trucks.  Highway  users, 
including  truckowners.  supported  the  pro- 
gram largely  on  the  theory  that  lialf  au 
equity  was  better  than  n<i  ecituty  at  all. 

As  laid  otit  by  the  Highway  Act  of  1956, 
the  new  road  systems  v.-ere  designed  to  serve 
generations  yet  unborn,  but  to  be  built  and 
paid  for  entirely  by  special  levies  on  motor 
vehicle  owners,  especially  truckowners,  in  a 
16-year  period.  Thus,  Irom  the  very  begin- 
ning, it  has  been  a  pay-before-you-go  pro- 
gram. This,  too,  was  acceptable,  in  exchange 
for  partial  equity— after  40  years  of  gross 
inequity.  So  it  was  all  settled  by  the  High- 
way Act  of  1936.  we  thought. 

Five  years  alter  the  program  got  under- 
wav — in  1961 — tho»se  responsible  for  carrying 
out  tlie  program  came  back  to  Congress  with 
the  staggering  news  that  instead  of  co.sting 
$27  billion  the  new  interstate  and  defense 
network  of  41.000  miles  was  going  to  cost  $41 
billion,  a  slifrht  miscalculation  of  $14  billion. 
A  distresfed  Cc)ngress  again  increa.scd  motor 
vehicle  taxes,  especially  on  trucks. 

Earlier  this  year,  these  si^me  people  who 
are  responsible  for  overseeing  the  program 
came  back  to  Congress  again,  to  report  that 
the  price  of  the  41.000-inile  Interstate  and 
Defense  System  had  gone  up  again,  this  time 
to  .$46.8  billion,  or  an  additional  $5,8  billion. 
This  sickening  news  was  nccompaiued  by 
widespread  rumors  of  another  whopnin?^  tnx 
increase- — this  time  with  truckowners  singled 
out  for  a  b,ackbre:tking  load. 

On  tlie  90-10  matching  ba.sis,  the  Feder:il 
share  of  this  so-called  deficit  is  about  $5 
billion.  However,  a  separate  report  subse- 
quently Sf^nt  to  Congress  by  tlic  Treasury 
Department,  showeti  that  revenues  from  the 
present  tax  levels  would  exceed  expectations 
by  $1,937  million,  thus  redticing  the  "dericit ' 
to  .$3,063  million. 

The  present  tax  program  is  scheduled  t.i 
expire  in  October  1972.  By  extending  the 
expiration  date  about  9  months,  enougli 
money  c.tii  be  collected  t.o  take  care  of  this 
deficit.  Tills  is  the  course  which  h.is  been 
urged  and  still  is  urged  by  the  trucking  ir-- 
dustry.  We  see  nothing  sacred  about  a  datr 
fixed  in  1956  when  everyone  thotigh  the  ir.- 
tcrstate  and  defense  system  would  cost  *-7 
billion.  The  truck  operators  of  America  a'e 
in  a  tough  competitive  field;  they  are  asking 
no  tax  relief  at  a  time  when  virtually  every- 
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one  else  is  getting  ttix  relief;  they  ask  only 
that  a  few  extra  months  be  allowed  to  pay 
for  a  program  which,  Irom  a  cost  standixjint. 
clearly  has  gotten  completely  out  of  hand. 
Nor  are  we  alone  in  thts  position.  All  the 
other  highway  users  and  automotive  inter- 
ests which  arc  a  part  of  the  National  High- 
way Users  Conference  have  taken  tlie  saine 
sui  nd. 

The  White  Hotise  me-sage  acttially  accepts 
ibis  position,  in  part,  by  recommending  that 
vai  extend  the  dale  for  reduction  of  the 
present  trust  fund  taxes  from  .September  ."50, 
1!)72.  to  FebriiiU-y  28.  1973 -a  period  of  5 
months.  The  proposed  increase  in  truck 
taxes,  according  to  the  message,  is  designed 
lo  bring  in  abtuit  $200  million  a  year  in  new 
money  so  that  s<;me  Strifes  which  are  run- 
ning ahc.nd  of  schedtile  will  not  have  to  slow 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
States  which  are  way  behind  schedule  and 
probably  will  not  finish  on  time  anyway. 

In  any  event,  in  .seeking  to  Justify  the 
singling  out  of  the  trucking  industry  to  l^ear 
a  new  injustice  on  top  of  all  the  old  injus- 
tices, the  message  relies  entirely  upon  oiie 
part  of  a  two-jjart  study  made  on  the  orders 
of  Congress  by  the  U  .S.  Btucau  of  Public 
Roads.  Since  this  can  be  a  key  jviint.  we 
plead  for  your  earnest  consideration  ol  the 
following  facts: 

When  Congress  enacled  the  Highway  Act 
01  1956.  it  included  a  section  instructing 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  make  a  study 
of  the  fair  distribution  of  the  Federal  road 
tax  burden  among  the  difTerent  beneficiaries. 

One  part  of  this  instr action  called  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  direct  beneficiaries, 
i.e.,  the  owners  ol  motor  vehicles,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  public  generally 
On  this  point,  the  Btireati  long  ago  fiuuid 
that  at  least  8  percent  of  the  cost  was  assign- 
nble  to  the  ptiblic  generally,  not  even  con- 
sidering the  obvious  national  defense  imph- 
cuions  of  the  roads,  and.  therefore,  that  at 
least  8  percent  of  the  money  should  come 
from  the  general  fund.  However,  until  now 
at  least,  this  finding  Ins  been  ignored  cfun- 
pletcly  and  every  dime  of  the  money  has 
been  asscsseci  against  motor  vehicle  owners. 
OS  stich. 

Another  p.'irt  of  liie  instruction  called  for 
a  determination  of  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  burden  as  between  difTerent  classes  of 
vehicles  using  the  roads,  using  two  different 
methods: 

1.  The  differential  lienefit  method,  which 
assigns  lax  responsiljilit y  on  the  pr.actical 
basis  of  the  rel.ative  benefits  derived  from 
the  roads  by  diifcrent  classes  of  vehicles,  and 

2,  The  incremental  or  differential  cost 
method,  which  is  ba.sed  on  a  theoretical  de- 
termination of  the  added  cost  of  highway 
consirtiction  to  accommodate  vehicles  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  weights. 

At  the  time  of  the  aforementioned  deficit 
crisis  of  1961,  Congress  called  upon  th.e 
Biue.nti  Of  Ptiblic  Roads  for  the  results  of  its 
s'udy.  At  that  time,  the  Bureau  reported 
that  it  had  not  yet  ptu  all  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  study,  but  that  it  had  tenta- 
tive result.s.  and  that  the  final  results  prob- 
ably would  not  vary  signilicaiitly  from  the 
tentative  findings. 

The  tentative  finriiugs  submitted  by  the 
Bareau  in  19G1  showed  that  the  actual  tax 
payments  by  the  trucks  exceeded  their  re- 
sponsibility tinder  the  differential  benefit 
method,  and  fell  short  of  their  responsibility 
v.nder  the  differential  cost  method.  Con- 
Sie.ss  found  and  stated  that  the  fair  and 
leasonable  thing  to  do  was  to  fix  the  truck 
t  ixes  at  a  level  in  between  the  results  of  the 
'.Wo  different  studies.  As  a  restilt.  the 
trucks    took    a    stibsiantial    tiix    increa.se    in 

UlDl, 

Tlie  Bureau  was  correct  in  its  1961  stat.e- 
ment  tiiat  the  final  restilts  would  not  vary 
significantly  from  the  tentative  results  then 
submitted.     In    fact,    the    final    results    are 


substantially  the  same  as  those  upon  which 
Congress  based  the  1961  tax  adjustment.  It 
is  very  curious,  though,  that  it  took  4  more 
years  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  re- 
port and  submit  it  to  Congress.  For  the 
final  report  was  not  submitted  until  this 
years,  curiously  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
new  deficit  m  the  trust  fund. 

The  recent  White  House  message  com- 
pletely ignored  the  half  of  the  Bureau's 
study  imder  the  differential  benefit  method — 
the  one  which  fo..nd  that  trucks  were  paying 
taxes  substantially  in  excess  ol  the  benefits 
derived. 

Instead,  the  message  relied  entirely  upon 
tiie  tlietjretical  differential  cost  method, 
whereby  the  trucks  were  lound  to  be  under- 
paying. This  would  appear  unjust  on  its 
face.  It  is  particularly  unjust  when  you  con- 
sider the  highly  questionable  nature  of  the 
Bureau's  differentiai  cost  study  The  theory 
here  is  to  determine  how  much  large  com- 
mercial vehicles  add  to  the  cost  of  road  con- 
struction, and  this  obviously  requires  a  prac- 
tical determination  of  what  kind  of  basic 
roicls  would  be  built  if  the  large  commercial 
veincles  did  not  exist. 

If  the  Bureati  had  approariied  this  on  a 
practical  and  realistic  basis,  and  started  with 
a  basic  road  that  would  be  required  by  na- 
tional defense,  public  service  vehicles,  and 
medium  farm  vehicles — or  even  if  it  had 
started  with  the  kind  of  road  it  builds  where 
trucks  are  excluded,  such  as  the  Washing- 
t/)n  and  Laurel  section  of  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Parkway  it  would  have  found 
necessarily  that  ctirrent  tax  payments  by 
large  commercnil  vehicles  far  exceed  their 
added  cost  responsibility. 

But  the  Bureau  did  not  take  this  prac- 
tical and  realistic  approacli.  Instead,  it 
began  with  an  absolutely  theoretical  b;isic 
rf  ad.  a  road  that  would  not  be  built  even 
if  there  were  no  large  commercial  vehicles, 
a  road  and  a  type  of  bridge  that  would  not 
even  tarry  fire  engines,  or  military  vehicles, 
or  even  the  roadbuilding  eqtiipment  used 
by  the  highway  departments  themselves  to 
build  roads.  In  fact,  the  Btn-eati  started 
with  a  fictitious  road  which  would  be  far 
inferior  to  the  roads  which  are  designed 
and  built  for  "passenger  cars  only."  and 
which  wotild  be  soon  destroyed  by  the  ravages 
of  weather  alone,  without  any  traffic  of  any 
kind. 

On  this  ba-sis  alone,  tins  dubious  basis. 
the  mesrage  signed  by  the  President,  would 
inflict  heavy  :ind  rtiinotis  new  taxes  on  the 
truckowTiCrs  of  America.  The  benefit  por- 
tion of  the  study  has  been  ignored.  We 
simj)ly  refuse  to  believe  that  the  President 
was  presented  with  all  of  these  facts. 

Now.  we  can  only  appeal  to  you  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  lacts.  and  to  give  them  care- 
fid  consideration,  and  to  see  that  true 
justice  and  equity  prevail.  The  truck- 
owners  of  this  cotnitry  are  not  stepchildren. 
They  are  hard-working  citizens,  making  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  economy  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  providing  em- 
ployment for  more  workers  than  any  other 
industry.  For  too  long  they  have  been 
abused  and  maligned  and  it's  abotit  time 
tiiey  were  given  a  fair  shake.  We  a,Ek  you. 
please,  to  help  see  that  they  get  it.  Tliey 
are  in  your  hands. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.   A.   BRESN.^H,^N. 


I  From  Business  Week.  Mar.  27.  1965 1 

More  for  the  Roads 
two  ways  to  pay  a  s3   billion  bill 
To   meet    the   added    costs   of   Federal-aid 
highways,  there  are  two  rival  proposals: 

Tlie  incremental  cost  method  would  assess 
charges  according  to  weight.  The  heavier 
a  vehicle,  the  more  it  would  pay  because  of 
the  heavier  construction  It  requires. 


The  differential  benefit  method  would  re- 
late charges  to  the,  benefits  vehicles  derive 
from  the  new  highways. 

Average  cost  per  vehicle  would  be: 
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The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  pumpied  more 
fuel  into  an  already  flaming  controversy  this 
week  by  su "omit ting  to  Congress  a  450-page 
report  purporting  to  show  which  classes  of 
ni'itor  veliicles  aren't  carrying  their  full 
siiare  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program. 

The  cost  allocation  study  is  particularly 
important  this  year.  It  wall  be  used  by  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  help  deter- 
mine who  will  pay  an  extra  S3,l  billion  in 
user  t.ixes  between  now  and  1972  to  com- 
plete the  interstate  highway  system  on  sched- 
ule. 

The  3ureau  already  has  told  Congress  it 
will  cost  $46.8  billion  to  complete  the  inter- 
state system.  $5.8  billion  more  than  the  last 
estim.ite  in  1961.  The  Federal  share,  to  come 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  is  $5  billion. 
But  the  Treasury  estimates  that  this  increase 
in  costs  will  be  offset  partially  by  an  an- 
ticipated increase  of  $1,9  billion  in  user- 
tax  revenues. 

TRUCK     T.ARCET 

Though  the  administration  has  yet  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  on  how  to  raise  the 
additional  $3.1  billion,  expectations  are  that 
the  heaviest  burden  will  fall  on  operators  of 
heavy  trucks.  Truckers  started  fighting  such 
a    possibility    long    ago. 

The  Burciu  draws  no  conclusions  and 
makes  no  recommendations  in  its  cost  alloca- 
tion report,  but  submits  figtu-es  to  speak  for 
themselves.  However,  included  in  the  re- 
port is  a  new  differential  benefit  method  of 
cost  allocation  along  with  the  traditional  in- 
cremental cost  method,  giving  truckers 
fresh  ammunition   for  their  fight. 

Under  incremental  cost  method,  each  ele- 
nient  of  highway  design  affected  by  the  num- 
ber, size,  or  weight  of  the  vehicles  in  the 
traffic  stre.im  is  broken  down  into  a  series  of 
increments.  The  cost  of  providing  for  each 
of  these  increments  is  charged  only  to  those 
■lehicie^  wiiose  size  and  weight  require  them. 

But  the  newer  differential  benefit  method 
assigns  dollar  values  to  four  kinds  of  benefits 
to  vehicle  operators: 

Reductions  in  operating  costs. 

Savings  in  time  made  possible  by  new  and 
improved  roads. 

Reductions  in  accident  costs. 

Reductions  in  the  strain  and  discomfort  of 
driving. 

Such  benefits  from  the  interstate  highway 
system  are  estimated  at  $6  billion  in  1964 
and  are  expected  to  reach  $20  billion  an- 
nually by  1970. 

DIFTERENT  FINDINGS 

Botli  cost  allocation  methods  came  up  with 
startling  different  figures,  particularly  in  the 
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UTCci  of  heavy,  trrtctor-seniitrailcr.  for.r- 
rnd  five-axle  trucks.  The  incremental  cost 
nieilind  shows  tiiut  these  vehicles  f;.n  far 
F'aori  of  benring  their  sliare  of  tliC  financuil 
twrden;  tlie  difreremi:'.!  method  comes  up 
with  a  much  different  picture. 

Ciingic--;.s  got  a  taste  of  the  forthcoming 
fc.Uile  i.t  her;rings  this  wcel-:  conducted  by  tlie 
H^'ire  Roads- SubcDiTimJttee.  As  might  be 
expected  ea-'h  cla^.s  of  liigliway  tiscr  ciaspcd 
JirmU"  whichever  set  of  figures  suited  its 
purpose  to  pvove  conclusively  that  nddi- 
tional  tuxes  shotild  be  levied  on  other  tvpcs 
ui    users    to    co\er    the    $3.1    billion    deficit. 

The  stibcommittee  is  stv.dying  the  need 
fL>r  additional  Federal  aid  authorizations  to 
complete  the  interstate  system  on  schedule. 
The  real  fight  is  yet  to  come— whci^  the  lax- 
v.rituig  H&t;so  Way.^  njid  Meai:s  Committee 
fc"t;ins  work  ozi  the  problem  of  user  taxes. 

THE  C  HOICE 

OfHcials  of  tl-'e  Bureau  of  Public  I\oads  ar.d 
the  Com.merce  Department  consider  the 
traditional  incremental  cnst  mctliod  the  bel- 
ter of  the  two  cost  allocation  ."systems.  Ad- 
mi^ii&trailon  recommendatioP.s  lattr  tliis 
s'pring  likely  will  concor.irate  on  !;igher  user 
ta.Kes  on  he.ivy  truck.';. 

However,  the  Bureau's  report  docs  tend 
to  show  th.at  ihe  S3.1  bil!;on  deficit  probably 
Cannot  be  made  up  solely  by  an  increase  lit 
i;.^er  tu.\e.=  on  lieavy  trucks,  chiefly  because 
tiieir  nimibers  are  relatively  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  millions  of  atitomobilcs  vising 
tiie  highways. 

This  certainly  will  support  arsri-.mer.ts  of 
some  Congre.?5nien  who  v/ant  to  malre  up  at 
least  part  o:  the  deficit  by  a  simple  extension 
of  user  taxes — dtie  to  expire  on  October  1, 
1972 — fjr  a  diversion  of  some  share  of  the 
10-percent  ;  tito  excise  tax  into  ilic  highway 

HIGHER  T.\XES 

The  adm;ni:.;tration  has  not  spelled  ctU  its 
proposals,  but  has  said  it  will  recommend 
increa.smg  highway  user  taxes  by  $247  mil- 
lion a  year.  Retiring  Trcastiry  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon  says  none  of  the  added  tax 
btu-cien  will  fall  on  motorists.  So  the  spec- 
liiation  is  that  the  adniinistration  will  recom- 
mend tnx  increases  on  such  items  as  dicscl 
fuel  and  re'.re..d  rubber  and  a  special  truck 
levy. 

In  addition,  the  administrution  has  let  it 
bo  known  that  it  would  favor  an  extension 
of  cuneiit  or  aniended  user  taxes  for  a  short 
pcrio<I.  periiaps  6  months,  to  help  make  tip 
the  delfcit.  If  taxes  are  increased  by  the 
suggested  $247  million  per  year,  a  simple 
C-nionth  extension  would  more  than  cover 
the  *3.1  billion  deficit. 

The  trucking  industry  generally  favors  the 
e::tens;on  plan,  and  Chairn.aa  Wilbi-r  D. 
Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of  tiie  House 
Ways  aiid  Means  Committee,  is  known  to  be 
giving  it  serious  cor.sideration.  For  that 
jn.ttter,  so  is  Senator  Rtssell  B.  I^onc.  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  second-rankiiu:  Democrat 
on  the  senate  Finance  Com.mittee. 

P.EVFNfES 

Under  eyistiiig  law,  tiie  bureau  c.-tim.acs 
user  U\K  payments  into  the  trust  fund  in 
196"4  at  more  tl'ian  $.3.3  billion.  This  is  made 
t;p  of  approxima.tely  S2  billion  from  au.tos, 
f:j.-;.3  million  from  buses,  $GG3.5  million  from 
-■^ingle-unit  trticks,  $593  3  million  from  com- 
bination trticks.  and  $12  million  from  pub- 
hcly  ov.'ned  vehicles. 

\Vith  these  liser  taxes  rising  each  year,  it 
piObably  would  take  only  a  9-month  exten- 
sion oi  the  October  1,  1972.  deaa'.nie  to  make 
up  the  J3.1  billion  deficit. 

All  classes  of  vehicles  do  pay  inore  taxes 
ti.an  those  that  go  into  the  trust  fund.  The 
Ijiilk  of  this  comes  from  the  10-percent  ex- 
f  cite  tz.x  on  new  autos  ($1.6  billion  a  year) 
and  tnc  8-percent  tax  on  parts  and  acces- 
sories ($23i0  million  per  year). 

Tliere  is  sentiment  in  Congress  for  dlvcr- 
fc^uii  ol  at  least  a  part  of  tlicse  taxes  into  the 


trust  ft'.nd  to  make  up  the  deficitl  However. 
the  auto  industry  already  is  fightii  ig  any  such 
plan  that  would  lock  it  into  futtue  highway 
programs.  The  industry  instead  f.'ants  these 
taxes  eliminated. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CI 
PART  LXXXVI 


R  ISIS- 


Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speake;-.  I  a.^k  unani- 
rnou.s  con.sent  that  the  geiitleinan  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI  may  extend  his 
rentaiki  at  this  point  in  the  I^:cor.D  and 
include  extraneous  matter.        ] 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speake^-,  the  fol- 
lowing   article    concerns    the 
ment  of  an  addiction  rchabihttition  ccn 
tcr  in  New  York 

It  is  part  of  the  series  on  ' 
City  in  Cri.^is"  and  appeared  ill  the  New 
York  Kcrald  Tribune  on  Apr|l  12,  19G5. 

Tiie  article  follow 
New    Yor:::    C:t\-   in-   Crisis — Rfi- 

FOR    1.000:    New   Dkvg   Addict 

Sr.\TEN-    ISL.^XD 

(By   J.  mcs    ".V.   Sullivan,    of   tlje   Herald 
Tribune  staff) 

The  city  plans  to  establish  anither  "half 
way  house"  on  Staten  Island  for 
tion  of  narcotics  addicts,  it  was  |earned  yes- 
terday 

llic  new  rehabilitation  center 
cated  on  10  acres  on  Staten  Isl 
shore  formerly  occupied  by  the 
thers  Novitiate  in  Princess  Bay. 
called  Daytop  Village. 

E'/entual!y,  it  will  provide  rehabilitation 
for  1.000  narcotics  addicts  of  both  sexes. 
City  officials  hope  it  will  be  in  operation 
next  monili,  recei\ing  voluntary  admissions 
and  referrals  from  courts  and  pri  )bation  and 
parole    authorities. 

TJie  new  center  w  ill   be  closelj  related   to 
Daytop  Lodge,  a  treatment  center  for  young 
addicts  which  aroused  controversi,'  on  Staten 
Island  when  it  was  established  18 
ill  Totten\ilIe. 

However,  the  new  facility  is  in 
mote  location  and  officials  believi 
stir  .so  mtich  controversy 

Daytop  Village,  a  much  largef  establish- 
ment than  Daytop  Lodge,  will 
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nd's  south 
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months  ago 

a  more  re- 
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Techniques  at  the  new  center 
to  follow  those  of  both  Daytop 


De  operated 
by  a  nine-member  board  of  dire<tors  headed 
by  Rev.  William  B.  O'Brien,  a  Ronian 
C'ath.olic  priest  who  has  fought  nircotics  and 
similar  problen.s  with  an  organis  ition  in  the 
Bronx.  It  also  will  have  a  25-mei  iber  profcs- 
jicnal  advisorv  cotmcil 

Dr.  Daniel  Casriel.  New  York  C|ty  psychia- 
trist, will  be  metUcal-psychlati  ic  superin- 
tendent, and  Dave  Deitch.  31.  fa -mer  addict 
who  has  been  resident  liirectoi  of  Daytop 
Lodge,  will  be  director  of  Daytcp  Village. 

re  expected 
Lodge  aiid 
Synanon.  the  west  coast  organiiAtion  which 
has  adapted  the  methods  ol  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  to  the  treatment  ff  narcotics 
addiction. 

Addicts  are  expected  to  spend  ibout  a  year 
in  full-time  rehabilitation  bcfon  they  begin 
to  take  otitside  jobs,  returning  to  Daytop 
Village  to  sleep. 

The  city  will  finance  the  operation  throtigh 
tlu^  mental  health  board.  First  year's  cost 
is  expected  to  be  $300. 000,  with  he  cost  per 
addict  about  $4  or  $5  a  day.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  addicts  in  prison  is  about  $20  a 
clay.  Mental  hospital  costs  are  a  bout  double 
that. 

Population  of  the  village  is  expected  to 
grow  to  abotit  2.000  during  the  first  year  of 
operation. 


Daytop  Lodge  is  oj)erated  by  the  probation 
department  of  the  second  judicial  district  of 
the  State  supreme  co\>rt. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART   LXXXVII 

Ml'.  DY.^L.  Mr.  Sr>caker.  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous con.scr.t  that  the  contleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Multei!]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECor.D  and 
include  extraneous;  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  tlie  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Air.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  fol-  . 
lowing  article  concerns  medical  care  in 
New  York  City  and  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  13,  1965. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  s^^ries  on 
New  York  City  in  Crisis  and  follows: 

New  York  City  i.n-  Crisis — Too-Silext 
Helmsman  for  New  York  Blue  Cross 

I  The  feverish  increase  In  Blue  CrooS  rates 
has  disturbed  all  of  New  York.  Last  .Satur- 
day, a  Governor's  committee  headed  by  Mar- 
icm  Folsom  probed  the  patient  and  found 
many  ills.  In  thiS  continuing  scries,  the 
Herald  Tribune  examines  the  problem  of 
Bltie  Cross  against  the  background  of  the 
committee's  report  and  independent  evi- 
dence.) 

(By  Earl  Ubell,  science  editor) 

Bltie  Cross  is  a  ship  with  hidden  helms- 
men. Yet  it  mtist  steer  betv/een  the  Scylla 
of  bankruptcy  and  the  Ciiarybdis  of  prcimum 
rates  so  high  that  it  prices  itself  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  7.5  million  subscribers. 

One  of  the  silent  steersmen  is  the  doctor. 
Although  he  controls  GO  percent  of  Blue 
Cro--.3  ciiarges,  he  has  no  responsibility  fur 
them.  He  has  few  controls,  except  his  own 
sense  of  ethics  and  the  occasional  pressure 
of  his  pejrs. 

It  is  the  doctor  who  decides  wlicn  a  patient 
goes  to  a  hospital,  where  he  goes,  how  long  he 
Stays,  what  procedtires.  tests,  and  drugs  he 
gets.  All  these  items  add  to  hospital  costs 
which  in  turn  drive  the  ship  of  Blue  Cross 
as  if  before  a  hurricane.  Blue  Cross  pre- 
miums depend  strictly  on  hospital  costs. 

Thus,  the  doctor  is  involved  in  one  of  the 
great  determinants  of  the  cost  of  insurance. 
Experts  call  it,  technically,  utilization;  the 
number  of  days  of  hospitalization  in  a  popu- 
lation. O'o\iously,  if  utilization  is  low,  the 
cost  to  the  insurance  company  will  be  low 
and  premium  rates  will  also  go  down. 

In  the  United  States,  utilization  varies 
from  more  than  2,000  days  per  year  for  each 
1,000  persons,  down  to  400  days  for  special 
groups.  Of  the  12  largest  Blue  Cross  plans 
in  the  Nation.  New  York  has  one  of  the  low- 
est rates,  of  about  1,000  p.itient-d.i^s  per 
year. 

The  question  is:  Can  utilization  be  de- 
creased still  further  in  New  York?  As  the 
Folsom  committee  pointed  otit.  about  i7  per- 
cent of  the  patients  in  hospitals  have  no 
need  to  be  there.  Tliis  adds  about  17  percent 
to  the  premium. 

Tliat  is  where  the  doctor  and  the  modern 
practice  of  medicine  come  in.  Tlie  doctor 
controls  the  hospitalization  of  Uie  patient, 
and  if  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  doctor 
or  patient,  or  both,  to  put  the  patient  in  the 
hospital,  the  physician  will  more  likely  do 
so  than  not. 

CKCUP    PR.i^CTICE 

In  medical  plans  where  the  doctors  work 
in  grotips.  the  rate  of  hospitalization  of 
patients  can  be  20  to  50  percent  less  than 
with  patients  treated  by  doctors  working 
solo.  This  is  true  of  the  Kaiser  Medical 
Foundation  in  California,  of  the  Health  In- 
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surance  Plan  in  New  York,  and  '.f  C^roup 
Health,  of  Washington. 

However,  group  jjr.ictice  may  not  be  the 
wiioie  secret.  A  study  made  among  District 
65.  Retail,  Wholesale,  nud  Department  .Store 
Union,  .shows  thnt  hospitallzntion  In  that 
group  is  about  equal  to  that  of  HIP  in  New 
Y'ork.  The  reason  may  be  that  the  union 
monitors  very  clo.sely  the  hospitalization  and 
the  doctor.s  paid  for  otit  of  union  funds. 

In  the  Kaiser  plan,  which  is  a  hospital- 
centered  plan,  many  of  the  proccd'Jrcs  tiiat 
would  be  done  in  hospinUs  in  New  York  arc 
done  at  the  health  centers.  Furthermore, 
since  in  the  Kaiser  plan  it  h.is  been  made  in 
the  doctors'  Interest  to  keep  hospitalization 
low,  he  does  so. 

'  In  New  York,  the  doctor  also  decides  when 
the  patient  leaves  the  hospital,  and  he  often 
keei's  the  patient  in  the  hospit.tl  longer  than 
necessary,  frequently  under  pressure  from 
the  patient  who  has  inadequate  arrange- 
ments at  home  for  t.iking  care  of  himself. 
Tlitis,  there  is  a  big  increase  in  discharges 
from  hospitals  on  the  21st  day  when  tlie 
full-care'Blue  Cross  benefits  run  out. 

Since  the  average  stay  in  a  New  York  hc.i- 
pital  is  abotit  8  or  9  days,  the  decision  by  a 
doctor  to  keep  a  patient  in  an  extra  day  or 
two  could  Add  12  to  20  percent  to  the  cost 
Of  insurance.  It  is  not  the  gross  abuse  of 
bospitalizatiiin  that  sends  costs  up,  but 
borderline  decisions. 

I  In  Nev.'  Jersey.  Blue  Cross  hns  put  all  its 
experience  with  length  of  stay  on  computers, 
and  derived  averages  fo'  different  diagnoses. 
Starting  May  1,  a  doctor  will  have  tn  certify 
longer  stays  than  tlie  average,  or  Blue  Cross 
Vill  not  pay. 

In  New  York,  Blue  Cross  goes  over  records 
io  see  if  hospitalization  was  necessary. 
'Vhen  Blue  Cross  turns  down  n  payment,  the 
ATath  of  the  patient  is  usuilly  directed 
against  Blue  Cross,  rather  than  against  the 
doctor  who  put  him  in  the  ho.spital.  or 
iic;;insi  the  hospital  who  accepted  him. 

Doctors  also  decide  where  the  patient 
goes  for  care.  Many  patients  do  not  need 
he  services  of  a  general  hospital.  They 
rotild  be  cared  for  in  a  nur.sing  home,  at 
liOme,  or  in  the  doctor's  office.  BtU  it  is  a 
act  of  medic.^l  practice  thnt  the  patient 
;oes  where  the  instirance  is. 

Since  Blue  Cross  and  most  p-ivale  in- 
surances do  not  cover  ntirsing  hom.e.  doctor's 
office,  or  home  care,  the  patient  puts  the 
doCitor  under  great  pressure  to  admit  him 
,0  a  general  hospitiil  where  e\erything  will 
3e  paid  for. 

Sometimes  a  simple  social  problem  is  in- 
lolved.  A  child  of  working  parents  h;.s 
pneumonia.  If  one  of  the  parents  stays 
Home  to  care  for  the  child,  working  pay  will 
be  lost  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  drugs  and 
jiher  procedures.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a 
ioctor  in  priv.ate  practice  to  refuse  to  hos- 
pitalize a  child  when  the  parents  ha\e  Blue 
Cross  coverage. 

If  Blue  Cross  plays  any  role  in  the  decision 
to  hospitalize,  it  is  in  the  slowness  with 
which  it  has  de\eloped  insurance  arrange- 
ments to  cover  nursing  home,  office,  and 
hobie  care.  Tiie  new  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  passed  by  the  House  of 
Rdpreseniatives  last  week  makes  such  pro- 
visions. Tliat  should  set  the  jiace  for  Blue 
Cross  plans  throughcut  the  country,  includ- 
inb  New  York. 

in  addition  to  understandable  pressures 
t>n  the  doctor,  there  are  m.any  physicians 
Iwho  admit  patients  to  the  hospitals  for  their 
own  convenience.  It  is  easier  to  see  six  pa- 
tients in  one  hospital  than  to  visit  these  at 
hoine,  or  in  scattered  nursing  homes.  In 
Dhie  study  made  of  unnecessary  hospita.lira- 
tions.  it  tvirntd  out  that  general  practitioners 
abiiised  the  privilege  more  often  than  special- 
ists. It  also  turns  out  that  there  are  same 
surgeons  w-ho  admit  patients  for  unneces- 
sary surgery.  Blue  Shield,  tlie  companion 
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jilan  to  Blue  Cross,  which  pays  physicians, 
keeps  a  check  on  those  doctors  whose  in- 
comes r=uddenly  go  up.  This  will  pick  up  the 
chronic  abvisers  of  liospitalization,  but  not 
the  borderline  cases. 

Doctors  frequently  admit  patients  to  hos- 
pitals on  Fridays,  and  the  patient  stays  in 
the  hospit.il  for  a  "lo.'t  weekend"  during 
which  little  or  nothing  is  do;:e  because  lal:s 
are  shut  down  and  services  curta.iled.  The 
doctor  does  it  to  save  the  bed.  but  it  can 
iidd  20  percent  to  ilie  average  hospital  bill. 

EUie  Cress  recognizes  the  role  ilic  doctors 
play  in  determining  Blue  Cross  premiums, 
J.  Dc  uglas  Colman,  president  of  New  York's 
A.ssoci.'ttcd  Hosjiital  S.rvice.  s.iys: 

"Ft.r  the  most  part  these  | medical  1  pro- 
fessional judgments  are  rendered  outside  of 
any  organizational  strttctttre  which  fixes  ac- 
counti'.bility  for  the  ccv.ncm.ic  consequences 
of  Eucii  judgments." 


lea::der  h.  perez 

Mr,  DYAL.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.ser.t  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  TunneyI  may  extend  his 
romark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Re'ofd  and 
i:iclude  cxtrar.eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  icmporc.  I."^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  teiftlcman 
from  California':' 

There  wa.s  no  obiection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  political  bo.s.'ts.  demagogs,  and 
cynics.  Fortunately,  they  are  fading  fast 
from  the  political  scene.  Yet  there  is 
one  remainin?!  who  epitomizes  all  the 
evils  Lliat  this  breed  of  leader  has  stood 
for.  Worse,  many  of  his  utterances  go 
unchallenged,  and  tlie.=e  utterances  are 
magnified  by  the  national  press  and  the 
nationv.ide  television  that  we  enjoy  for 
so  many  useful  purposes  today. 

This  man's  control  over  tl^c  citizens 
and  the  intcresi-s  of  one  S'nall  area  r.eed 
to  be  fully  exposed  if  his  kind  of  leader- 
ship is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  our  coun- 
try forever. 

And  that  is  my  ptiri"'ose  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  some  reluc- 
tance to  undertake  tills  task.  This  man 
is  not  from  my  Slate.  I  realize  tliat  I 
v/ill  be  charged  v.'ith  inlerfcrin.s  in  ac- 
tivnios  whicii  do  not  concern  me. 

But  I  reject  tliesc  ar'iument^  ahead  of 
time.  This  man  has  made  himself  a  na- 
tional figure  with  his  vile  statement-s. 
And  the  citizens  of  America  need  to  be 
alerted  to  men  such  as  this  one.  If  they 
are  not,  tlicy  may  one  day  find  ihem- 
sches  without  frcrdom.  as  th.is  m.-. n's 
people  are. 

This  man.  in  brinain?  ridicule  and  dis- 
dain to  democracy  has  dov.e  a  disservice 
to  all  American  citizens,  and  not  ju.-t 
tlio.'^e  fine  people  in  his  own  area. 

The  despot  of  whom  I  speak  is  Leander 
H.  Perez.  ofTicially  the  president  of  the 
Plaquemines  Parish  Commission  Coun- 
cil, but  actually  the  dictator  of  that 
parish,  the  No.  1  enemy  of  the  Ne^ro 
in  the  United  States  and  fee  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

His  vile  attacks  on  his  own  church 
earned  him  excommunication  from  that 
hisThly  respected  body. 

I  have  heard  this  man's  snarling  cyni- 
cism, for  the  dignity  of  man  for  several 
years — but  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
come  to  know  intimately  what  Louisiana 
and  its  people  arc  really  like. 


I  find  none  of  this  antisocial  feeling 
among  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  fi-om  Louisiana.  I  find 
none  of  it  in  my  visits  to  Louisiana  and 
my  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the  State, 
including  the  fine  Governor,  John  J.  Mc- 
Keilhcn. 

In  them  I  find  the  very  opposite  of 
men  like  Leander  Perez. 

Who,  then,  is  this  man,  Leander  Perez? 

I  asked  myself  that  question  and  I  be- 
gan to  look  for  the  answei's.  The  Li- 
brary cf  ConprcE.'^.  just  across  the  street, 
proved  to  be  a  storehouse  of  information 
about  this  man.  And  my  distiiiguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  T.  A. 
T.nc:.i?soN,  provided  me  with  a  timely 
account  of  his  opinions  of  Perez. 

Here  is  the  Associated  Press  account 
of  his  statement: 

Louiiiaiia  Representative  T.  A.  Thompson-. 
Friday  termed  Piaqucmines  Parish  political 
leader.  Leander  Perez,  a  self-apj^ointed  dicta- 
tor whose  emotional  tirades  are  damaging 
the  St.'.te's  national  irr.ng°. 

The  Seventh  District  Congres.^man  from 
Ville  Platte  said  in  a  stroiigly  worded  state- 
ment that  Perez  "has  been  repudiated  by 
the  greatest  patriots  and  Americans  of  our 
time." 

TiioiipsoNS  statement  was  in  answer  to 
oho  May  6  by  Perez  calling  f.ve  members  cl 
tiie  State's  congressional  delegation  rene- 
gades who  shotild  be  purged  at  the  polls  next 
year. 

Perez  singled  out  Thompson,  Senator  Rrs- 
MM.  Long,  and  Reprcoentatives  Kale  Boggs, 
J-.:.:e5  H.  Mor.iTso.N-.  and  Elwin-  E.  Wil:.is. 

Perez.  Louisiana's  most  outspoken  segre- 
gationist, "has  seen  fit  to  criticize  and  abuse 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  anything  he  be- 
;ie\es  will  .^er;  e  his  own  purposes."  Thomp- 
son said.  "And  certainly  his  purposes  can 
ei^.sily  be  evaluated  for  what  they  are  by  a 
review  of  his  actions  in  tlie  past." 

Thompson  said  Perez  net  only  has  fought 
"ag.inst  duly  elected  representatives  of 
Loulsia'na  btit  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
stopping  a  tidelands  settlement  which  could 
liave  been  had  by  the  people  cf  Louisiana  a 
long  time  ago." 

The  Congressman  d.d  n-:.:  ea-borate  on  this 
point. 

"If  anyone  wotild  care  to  check  the  record 
and  e-. altiate  th.e  fortune  he  | Perez]  has 
amassed  over  the  years."  tbe  Thompscn 
statemcnt  continued,  "it  wotild  be  clearly 
e-.  ident  that  his  efforts  fcr  the  most  part 
have  been  in  his  own  behalf,  rather  than 
in  oehalf  of  the  people  he  claims  to  serve. 

"I  am  convinced  that  Leander  Perez  feels 
fnat  he  is  so  well  insulated  by  the  vast  per- 
sonal fortune  he  has  acqr.red  that  he  can 
become  a  self  appointed  dictator  over  the 
thoughts  of  people." 

Thompson  said  Perez  in  calling  for  the 
pv.rge  of  elected  officials  has  insulted  the 
people  who  elected  those  officials. 

"Ina^much  as  he  nirniicned  my  nam.e  as 
cne  cf  those  cffi^ials  deserving  his  attac'^;.  ' 
Thompson  said.  "I  must  indicate  publicly 
thrt  I  not  only  resent  this  insult  to  my 
people,  but  I  personally  resent  it.  and  I  want 
to  state  that  Leander  Perez  may  seek  me 
out  wherever  and  whenever  he  so  desires. 

•  I  v.iU  be  a-w\ilable  to  protect  and  defend 
tlie  interest  of  my  people,  myself  and  the 
whole  United  States  against  his  emotional 
tirades." 

At  cne  time  Perez  "assumed  such  powers 
upon  liimseif  that  he  e\cn  ptit  up  a  road- 
block m  deiiance  of  orders  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Louisiana  to  make  availa'ole  to  the 
public  the  records  oi  Plaquemines  Parish," 
the  Thompson  statement  added. 

Thompson  noted  that  Perez  recently  ap- 
peared on  nationwide  television  t-o  siiow  "the 
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dungeons  and  pits  he  has  estabUshed  for 
ihe  express  purpose  of  imprisoning  people 
who  might  dare  to  enter  his  domain." 

Tlie  reference  was  to  Perez'  threat  to  im- 
prison in  old  Fort  St.  Philip  beside  the  Mis- 
sissippi Ri%-er  any  civil  riglits  worker  who  ap- 
peared m  Plaquemines  Parish. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  not  been  alone  in 
condemning-  Perez.  Perez  has  been 
CLilled  stupid,  nuts,  arrogant,  and  a  dic- 
tator to  whom  defiance  is  a  way  of  life. 
IILs  Plaquemines  Pa!i.sh,  which  he  rules 
\vi:h  a  liarsh  hand  has  been  called  the 
"last  unconstitutional  monarchy  in  the 
United  States,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's only  autonomous  oil  sheik- 
dom" over  which  Perez  has  a  ti'ihtcr 
dyna.sty  than  Mr.  Khrushchev  had.  It 
h?.s  been  said  that  "by  comparison  with 
him.  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama 
seems  an  angel  of  reason  and  modera- 
tion and  ex-Gov.  Ross  W.  Barnett  of 
Mississippi  a  towerin.a  intellect." 

What  has  earned  Perez  these  terms? 
His  own  utterances  have.  And  the  files 
of  the  Librai-y  of  Congress  are  filled  with 
Perez  opinions  reflecting  his  disregard 
for  his  fellow  man.  hi.s  own  church,  and 
the  lawful  authority  of  our  Nation. 

Consider  the  foUo-ving  subjects  and 
the  Perez  comments: 

Of  Negroes.  Perc7  said: 

There  are  only  two  kinds;  the  bad  ones 
are  niggers  and  tlie  good  ones  are  darkies. 

In  calling  upon  school  parents  to  boy- 
cott integrated  schools,  he  shouted: 

Are  you  going  to  wait  until  these  Congolese 
rape  your  daughters.'  Are  you  going  to  let 
tiiese  burr-heads  into  your  schools.'  Do 
something  about  it  now. 

In  questioning  before  the  Senate  Jti- 
diciary  Committee  on  the  voting  rights 
bill,  Perez  was  asked  why  only  3.3  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  in  Plaquemines  Par- 
ish were  registered  to  vote.  The  follow- 
ins;  exchange  took  place: 

Mr.  Perez.  Well.  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
v.e  are  lortined.  it  is  not  an  opinion  witii 
tis  It  is  a  fact  borne  out  by  tite  record. 
It  IS  because  of  lack  of  interest,  lack  of  any 
effort  to  register,  and  certainly  we  are  not 
to  be  condemned  for  tha.t. 

That  was  found  by  a  .coiemn  decision  after 
a  trial  in  the  Federal  court  in  New  Orleans, 
and  affirmed  by  the  fifth  circtiit  court. 

Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Perez.  I  recall  you  also 
said  something  about  lack  of  character.  Do 
joti  want  to  develop  that? 

Mr.  Perez.  Did  I  say  lack  of  character? 

Senator  ScOtt.  You  said  for  reasons  of  not 
having  character. 

Mr.  Perez.  Well,  ii  you  want  to  go  into 
that,  sir 

Senator  Scott.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Pe.iez.  I  could  expouixd  on  that  ques- 
tion; yes.  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Would  you  expound  on  it? 

Mr.  Perez.  Yes.  sir:  and  I  think  that  is 
why  the  moral  qualification  is  left  out  of  this 
Senate  bill  1564.  It  i.s  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge,  the  immoral  conduct  of  our 
Nesroes.  yes.  sir,  the  large  numbers  of  ille- 
gitimate  children,   yes.    sir. 

Senator  Scott.  You  feel  that  because  of 
the  lack  of  moral  character  that  this  has 
something  to  do  witii  the  either  failure  or 
inability  of  Negroes  to  register? 

Mr.  Perez.  No.  I  do  not  say  so.  I  think  it 
is  just  a  low  type  of  citizenship.  Tliey  do 
iir.t  have  the  ambition,  they  do  not  have 
the  uri^e.  they  do  not  know  enougii  about 
government,  they  do  not  care.  They  are 
being  well  treated.  They  are  being  well  taken 
Care  of.     I  know  in  my  area  thev  ha'.e  the 


finest  schools  that  cotiici  be  fotiutl  anywliere. 
They  have  accredited  schools.  -V^e  iiave  less 
than  1 -percent  unemployment  in  my  parish 
but  we  are  condemned  .Uist  the  same  bv  you 
people  here  who  do  not  know  anylhing  about 
it.  You  are  wilhnp:  to  take  statistics  and 
fabricated  statistics  tliat  do  nujt  sliosv  the 
trtie  facts. 

As  I  say.  we  are  near  the  50-(lercpnt   lute. 
but  still  the  aliens  of  the  age  are  included  in 
There   is  no  dittcreuce  made 


the   statistics 
as   to  them. 

.Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Perez,   vou 


said    a   low 


type  01  citizenship  You  are  ar  )urarily  as- 
suming that  the  Negro  is  a  1  iw  type  of 
citi^:en? 

Mr.  Pere?..   I  would  say 

Senator  Scott.  While  a  whit^  man  such 
as  yotirself  is  a  different   type  c  f  citizen':" 

Mr.  Perez.  I  would  say  that,  ti  le  rank  and 
file:  yes.  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  aitong  people 
wiio  know   them. 

Perez  has  al.^o  been  outspolien  against 
the  President  of  the  Unitf?d  States. 
After  a  momentary  victory  ifi  his  fight 
to  keep  President  Johnson  oft  the  ballot 
in  Louisiana  in  1964,  Perez  rt-itrarked : 

It  will  force  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
come  to  Louisiana  and  tell  tlie  toters  what 
he's  doing  to  them — and  titcn  thi  voters  will 
give  him   a   kick  in   the  pants.  I 

This  year  he  used  the  follt'ving  lan- 
guage in  aiiswcritig  his  own  question 
"Now  where  will  this  Lyndon  Johnson- 
Hubert  Humphrey  administration  voting 
rights  bill  leave  this  State  and  tb.e  othei- 
Southern  States?" 

We  know  tnat  during  ttie  yea:  3  o:  '-'.i'  lir.ir 
reconstruction  witcn  the  Feder.il  Clover;uneni 
forcod  "manhood  sutTrage"  and  tota.l  Negro 
voting  on  the  Southern  Black ;  Belt,  what 
crude  and  brutal  metliods  were  used  to  at- 
tempt to  destroy  otir  white  civBization.  A 
noted  historian  wrote  how  tlie  Negroes  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  povertiment 
were  ptit  into  power  over  their  6ki  master.^. 
assi.=;ted  by  two  classes  ol  wliitesJ  the  north- 
ern predator — the  carpetbagger— Ivho  stalked 
tiie  stricken  South  like  a  I  jackal  to 
filch  tor  himself  somethin'j;  of  tlie  wreckage, 
and  his  partner  the  renegade  arid  apostate 
southerner — the  renegade  witfiout  honor, 
pride,  or  patri.Jti.-,m — a  poliric:u  tmnanied. 
who  deserted  his  own  peojjie  in  tlieir  hour  of 
peril  to  become  a  scavenger,  h  j\t'ring  like  a 
vulture  above  the  ruins  of  Negrd  rtile.  To- 
day that  scavencer  is  with  tis  ; again — ele- 
vated t-o  high  office  in  Washindton  by  our 
people  whom  he  now  would  betray  for  po- 
litical favors  from  the  national  ^idministra- 
tion  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  be  ithe  highest 
bidder,  for  the  Communist  doiiiinated  mi- 
nority bloc  votes  in  the  l.irgest  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.  ' 

The  FBI  has  also  been  a  'ai-^  t .  When 
that  agency  investigated  voting  in 
Plaquemines  Parish.  Perez  .said: 

Whoever  gave  the  FBI  tlieir  oitiors  can  go 
to  hell.  We  resent  the  intru.sfon  of  the 
secret  police,  called  the  FBI.  aiid  Gestapo 
methods  to  harass  our  pcojile  Jibout  their 
registration. 

He  has  charged  that  there  v.ere  Com- 
munists in  the  U.S.  attomey'.s  office,  but 
as  usual,  offered  no  supporting  evidence. 

Of  his  own  archbishop,  the  lute  Joseph 
Francis  Rummel.  wi'io  inte.giated  Catho- 
lic rschooLs  and  excommunicated  Perez  for 
his  public  denunciation,  Perez  taid : 

I  .s.iy  to  the  archbishop  and  J've  s;iid  ii 
before,  I  think  he's  earned  the  |>anishment 
of  hell  for  selling  otu  on  his  peoole. 

The  men  who  led  our  Catholic  Church  and 
who    had    otir    respect    before    h:iVe   lo-t    the 


right  to  all  decency  and  resj>ect  of  their 
fellow  men.  That  is  how  low  a  person  will 
stoop  when  he  get.s  caught.  When  he  has 
sold  his  soul,  he  ha.s  no  decency  left. 

Perez  said  the  archbishop  was  tellini; 
a  bareface  lie  when  he  announced  .segie- 
pation  was  moially  wrong. 

We  are  caught  up  in  the  spider  web  of  in- 
ternational intrigue  *  '  *  with  our  church 
leaders  takint;  directions  from   Communists 

Perez  said. 

Perez  accused  the  cliurth  of  integrat- 
ing its  schools  because  it  got  a  $3  million 
bribe— grant — to  build  an  apartment 
building  for  the  aged. 

Perez  has  the  same  cynical  regard  for 
his  own  people,  his  own  supporters,  too. 
When  asked  if  he  had  inspired  an  ad- 
vertisement urging  deUance  of  the  FBI 
he  replied : 

It  was  my  idea.  Who  the  hell  else  has  any 
ideas  in  Plaqtiemines? 

Asked  if  there  was  any  quci^tion  about 
who  would  be  president  of  the  newly 
formed  parish  siovernm.ent  in  Plaque- 
mines, he  replied: 

Well,  why  should  tiicre  be'  After  all.  it 
was  my  brain  child.  I'd  say  the  work  of  the 
parish— the  financial  setup  has  made  it  all 
possible — is  all  the  result  of  my  work  and 
special  legislation  which  I  wrc>te  over  the 
years.  What  is  the  objection  to  Perez  being 
the  lee-dah? 

He  once  told  tlie  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.  who  was  seeking  a  nev, 
plant  site:  "Sir,  you  are  wasting  your 
time.     I  don't  want  you  down  here." 

As  for  parish  growth,  he  comments: 
"We  could  have  100.000  people  in  this 
parish  but  we  don't  want  'em." 

What  is  life  like  inT'erez'  Plaqtiemines 
Paii.sh?  It  isn't  very  American-like,  if 
you  happen  to  disagree  with  Leandci 
Perez. 

When  U.S.  Armed  Forces  commanders 
were  urged  to  .seek  equal  treatment  for 
Nc'tro  servicemen.  Perez"  government  put 
the  parish  bars  off  limits. 

To  retaliate  against  a  reljellious  public 
official,  the  Plaquemines  governing  body 
abolished  the  ward  tlie  public  official 
represented. 

The  librarian  of  the  i>arish  resigned 
because  Perez  had  forbidden  him  to  order 
books  on  the  United  Nations,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  "or  any  book  showing  a  lib- 
cial  viewpoint."  The  librarian  .said 
when  he  ie.sii,'ned  in  1963  that  Perez  had 
not  permitted  Negroes  lo  check  out  books 
since  1960. 

When  a  rival  Governor  appointed  a  po- 
litical foe  shcrilT,  Perez  refused  lo  yield 
the  office  to  the  appointee.  He  inobi- 
lized  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  Plaque- 
mines and  set  up  a  flaming  roadblock  of 
gasoline-soaked  oyster  shells  to  turn  the 
appointee  back,  Tlie  Governor  sent  the 
militia  to  install  the  appointee  and  Perez 
fled  across  the  Missis.sippi  River. 

Lawyers  fighting  Perez  often  find 
themselves  in  peculiar  circumstances. 
One  described  his  experience  at  a  hear- 
ing in  which  lie  was  contestin!:!  an  elec- 
tion. 

He  tell.s  it  this  way: 

On  this  speciiic  occasion  in  riuestion,  I 
recall  th.tt  the  matter  was  tried  in  the  parish 
courthouse  at  Pointe  a  la  Hache.  La.,  in 
Plaquemines,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
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Vi.:)n,  I  believe  there  was  11  members  of  the 
committee.  This  committee  liears  the  iss;Ues 
£;nd  the  nmtters  brought  before  it  as  to  the 
t;ucstion  of  whether  a  person  is  properly 
qualified,  and  so  forth,  .aid  svy  on,  and  at  the 
Lime  of  the  hearing,  when  we  walked  into 
courts,  there  was  on'y  two  m.embcrs  of  the 
foinmittee  present,  Mr.  Perez  and  somebody 
e:sc,  and  Mr,  Perez  had,  I  believe,  nine 
proxies.  We  went  forward  with  the  hearing, 
which  lasted,  oh,  I  wouid  say,  3  days.  I'm 
not  certain  about  the  time.  The  counsel 
tiiat  was  appointed  to  represent  our  opposi- 
tion was  advised  by  Mr.  Perez  to  sit  down, 
that  lie  wasn't  doing  too  well,  that  he,  Mr. 
Perez,  would  take  over.  So  a  \cry  peculiar 
legal  situation  aro:-e  at  several  siucefc  during 
t:,c  he;iring;.i  which  Mr.  Perez  was  the  parish 
turamittee;  he  ahxj  was  the  coiui.'^el  for  the 
other  tide  and  then  l.e  waf.  a  witne-^s  at  the 
same  time. 

■Voting  ri-zhts  are  a  .sham  for  Negroes 
in  Plaquemines  Parish,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  found  when  it.  in- 
vestigated registration  in  1961. 

Only  after  Negroes  filed  suit  in  Fed- 
eral court  was  a  pe;-manent  office  for 
registratioit  located  in  Plaquemines. 
Then,  after  Ne:rroes  traveled  long  dis- 
tances, they  found  they  were  rea.uired  to 
wait  in  line  for  hours,  while  white  per- 
sons were  wailed  on  as  soon  as  they 
arrived. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  found 
that  pi'ospeclive  rcaistrants  were  re- 
quired to  interpret  the  Constitution  in 
writing  by  answering  at  least  2  ques- 
tions suppo.sodly  selected  at  random 
from  a  group  of  25  quc-^lion  caids.  The 
questions  were  judged  by  comparing 
them  with  answos  previously  drawn  by 
Leander  Perez. 

Reported  the  Commission: 

But  the  Conimission's  findings  cast  serious 
d.jubt  on  the  fairness  of  her  (tiie  registrar's) 
administration.  Her  office  records  sliow  that 
only  47  Negroes  are  registered — less  than 
il  percent  of  the  Negro  poptUation  over  21.  as 
compared  to  95  percent  of  tlie  white  p<:>i5Vi!a- 
tion  and  only  7  of  these  Negroes  had  been 
registered  since  the  installation  of  the  con- 
jsiitutional  test  card  system.  Tlie  constitu- 
tiontil  clauses  on  the  cards  received  i)y 
IJegroes  were  much  more  difficult  tiian  tho.sc 
received  by  white  persons.  And  the  manner 
In  which  certain  cards  turned  up.  or  failed  to 
turn  up.  suggests  the  whole  system  was 
Dgged. 

The  investigation  shcAvcd  that  2  of 
the  25  test  cards.  Nos.  2  and  8.  were 
administered  to  86  percent  of  the  re^^is- 
tcred  voters  in  the  sample,  all  of  them 
whites.  None  of  the  seven  Negroes  reg- 
i'^tcrcd  at  the  time  witii  the  card  system 
had  tiscd  those  two  cards. 

Perez  perhaps  reached  his  zenith  and 
human  dignity  its  kowest  ebb  when  the 
Catholic  ciitirch  integrated  its  Piaqac- 
mincs  school. 

One  of  tlie  Negro  parents  v,ho  was  go- 
ing to  send  his  child  to  that  school  found 
himself  before  his  employer  the  next 
day.    He  was  told : 

1 1  don't  know  what  yoti  did.  but  Judge 
Prrcz  told  me  to— I  have  to  gi  t  rid  of  you. 
br  he'll  get  rid  of  me,  and  I  have  to  .s'uk 
'^llth  the  people  with  the  nionev. 

I  At  subsequent  meeiin-JS.  Perc^z  de- 
scribed parochial  school  desegregation  as 
the  payoff  of  a  con.spiracy  and  bribe 
involving  Communists,  the  Jews,  the 
Pl'e.sidcnt  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 


Here  is  what  Perez  :.aid  at  cnc  of  those 
mettin.gs: 

But  $3  million  grants  to  the  hierarchy 
in  New  Orleans  Bapix>scdly  to  build 
an  apartment  house  for  old  foiks.  Well, 
now  that  Mr.  Catholic  President  Kennedy  ha.s 
set  the  example  of  paying  off  $3  million  to 
the  Catholic  liierarchy  here,  v.h.at's  he  going 
to  do  when  the  pressure  is  put  on  him  by 
the  Protest, int  C^^ristian  leaders  such  as 
this  Bishop  Oxnam  a  lellow  traveler  in  Atlan- 
ta? 'I  hat  takes  us  back  jart  1.962  yerrs  ago. 
when  a  Jtidas  took  '30  pieces  ol  sliver,  but  the 
price  has  g(jne  up,  my  Iriends.  Tiiree  million 
is  the  first  inEtailm^ent.  But  regardless  of  the 
price  there's  no  sucii  tiling  as  "tiie  price  is 
right"  on  the  heads  of  our  tine  little  giri.s 
and  boys.  Out  of  34  parochial  schools,  if  you 
will  check,  you'll  see  that  16  of  them  had 
only  one  or  two  burr  heads.  There  were 
four  others  that  had  th.-ee  or  four  little 
pickaninnies.  There's  just  barely  124  in- 
tegrated schools,  but  tiiat  only  the  foot-in- 
tlie-door  policy,  because  they  will  potir  into 
those  schools  in  the  proportion  that  the 
wlute  people  lose  their  nerve  and  lose  their 
ccau'age  and  abandon  their  children  to  a 
life  of  imrncraiity  and  indecency  with  vht-se 
liltliy  little  Negroes  wlio  don't  know  what 
legitimacy  means  in  the  first  place.  Can  you 
imagine  the  future  of  America  with  all  the 
white  children  driven  out  of  our  public 
schools,  in  the  end,  and  that's  wh:a  is  go- 
ing to  happen  gradually.  What  is  trie  futtire 
of  our  country.'  Wliy  are  the  Communists 
conspiring  to  deprive  our  w'nite  youth  of 
educational  opportunities?  Does  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy see  that,  or  does  he  give  a  damn?  Did 
President  Eisenhov.-er  see  it  stirrotinded  by 
hi.s  Zionist  advisors.  Mux  R.ibino'.'it^?  Gold- 
line  and  Company?  Did  Harry  Truman  see 
it?  No.  I  don't  suppose  Frunklm  Roosevelt 
gave  a  clam,  either.  I  was  nauseated,  sick 
in  ti:e  stomach,  when  I  saw  tlie  pericrmnnce 
l.>y  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of  police  and 
tlie  f»rst  chief  in  New  Orlcins,  saying,  "We're 
ready.  We're  going  to  use  the  force  of  the 
police  against  these  good  people  when  they 
come  out  to  pretest  against  paochial  ."^chool 
properties  being  stolen  nr.d  f.ken  rwny  from 
them  ?i\d  their  children  di.^po!=?e.t.'?ed."  But 
you're  not  going  to  get  that  kind  of  reception 
here,  niv  friends,  in  Plaquemines  Pnrisli — 
here. 

The  day  bt/fore  school  opened  the 
parish  priest  weiit  to  get  gas  for  the 
schooibuses  and  found  they  did  not  have 
any  brakes.  The  master  cylinders  on 
both  br.ses  had  becii  drained  of  all  the 
brake  fluid. 

That  night  the  Negro  parents  started 
getting  calls — at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  callers  said  that  if  one  parent 
sent  his  child  to  school,  they  would  "binn 
us  out  and  everv  oth.rr  nicrger  in  Booths- 
ville." 

A  white  parent  wlio  continued  to  send 
hi.s  child  to  the  school  was  visited  at  2:30 
a.m.  by  representatives  of  his  company. 
He  tells  what  happer.ed: 

Tiiey  cvplained  to  me  wliy  ihcy  were  there, 
and  that  they  had  had  a  call  from  top  brass 
of  my  company — asking  them  to  talk  with 
me  and  see  if  I  wouldn't  step  out  of  this 
school  situation,  that  the  pressure  had  been 
put  oil  the  company,  with  a  threat  of  closing 
the  company  down  if  I  didn't  get  out  of  this 
Kcliool  situation,  and  closing  down  of  the 
company  would  have  put  roughly  500  men 
out  of  work.  Well,  there's  only  one  man  in 
ihe  parish  with  that  kind  of  power.  No  one 
ci-'P  iir.s  anywhere  near  the  power  to  do  that. 

There's  only  one  man  it  could  ha'  e  been 
find  lh.-;t's  Leander  Perc::. 

The  parisli  priest  announced  Uiat 
school  would  be  discontinued  "because 


of  numerous  threats  of  physical  violence 
and  fear  of  insufficient  police  protection." 

And  the  priest  described  the  terror 
struck  in  his  parishioners: 

A  priest  almost  senses  tliat  they're  even 
afraid  to  talk  to  us  any  more  or  v.  ave  to  us, 
because  something  might  happen  if  they  get 
too  friendly  with  a  priest.  Even  in  going 
to  church  at  hours  other  than  regular  church 
rorxiv-'.,  some  people  are  afraid  to  come  to 
church  to  make  a  visit,  or  holy  hour,  be- 
cause sometiiing  might  happen. 

One  night,  after  the  initial  crisis,  a 
nun  at  the  .school  took  a  phone  message: 
"If  you  t.'".ke  those  Negroes  into  our  new 
'White  school,  it  will  be  blown  to  pieces 
with  you  in  it." 

That  night  an  explosion  rocked  the 
school  knocking  walls  apart  and  chai'i'ing 
the  ceiling. 

In  his  comment  after  the  blast,  Perez 
\said : 

I  do  not  decry  the  activities  of  our  people 
in  resisting  and  in  objecting  in  any  way 
they  can  to  tlie  unlawf'ul  un-Christian,  un- 
moral actions  of  the  hierarchy,  or  of  their 
local  priest  to  deprive  them  of  their  property, 
to  deprive  theu'  children  of  thf  private  Chris- 
tian education  which  they  had  planned  and 
for  wiiich  they  paid. 

So  there  you  have  some  of  Perez"  ut- 
terances and  some  examples  of  life  in 
Plaquemines.  How  did  he  get  so  power- 
ful? Fortune  magazine  tells  how  in  its 
March  1958  issue  repeated  herewith. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  this 
article  inserted  in  the  Record  along  'with 
an  account  of  Perez'  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Judiciaiy  Committee,  the 
two-part  scries  on  Perez  by  Collier's 
magazine  and  the  account  of  the  CBS 
Reports  prograrn  entitled  "The  Priest 
and  the  Politician": 

Oil     B?iM=Tor;r,   .and  "JrDGE"  Peres 
(By  Pichard  Aust.n  Smith) 

(The  oil  companies  handle  him  like  a 
cienujohn  of  nitroglycerin.  And  no  wonder. 
He  holds  the  power  to  blow  any  business  en- 
terprise m  his  rich  bailiwick  e'kv  high.  He  is 
tiie  boss  01  P:aquemii:es  Parish.  La.) 

"As  the  chiei  executive  of  this  State.'* 
rumbled  Louisiana's  Earl  Long  in  the  sum- 
mer ol  1956.  "I  thouniit  I  had  a  right  to  look 
at  income  taxes.  •  -  •  I  Jound  sever;;! 
astounding  revelations.  1  found  that  a  cer- 
tain district  attorney  ;n  a  certain  parish  had 
gone.  I  think,  from  $24,000.  $25,000.  or  $26.- 
COO  to  $200,000.  *  •  •  I'm  informed  that  the 
levee  boards  in  P'.aqtiem.ines  Parish,  and 
some  companies  tiiat  a  certain  man  (isi  in- 
terested in.  are  receiving  royalties  from  the 
Fieeport  Svilphttr  Co.  I'm  informed  that 
that's  not  necessarily  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. •  *  •  If  you  want  to  do  well'  you've 
gnt  to  stay  with  the  king.  I  had  a  man  the 
other  day  to  tell  me — iliest  a  mtiitimillion- 
aire — that  he  swor:-  he  would  not  give  an 
overriding  royalty.  I  think  of  one-sixteenth. 
He  stood  out  and  stood  out  and  finally  his 
partners  come  to  him  and  said.  'Listen,  we've 
got  great  investments.  Everybody  else  m 
tliat  part  of  the  country  has  done  it.  Go 
ahead  and  do  it  and  let's  reco\er  somethirg 
on  our  investment."  " 

Wliom  the  Governor  m.eant  by  "the  king  " 
and  what  "staying""  with  him  entailed  were 
no  mystery  to  U.S.  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  Plaquemines  Parish,  the  deep  delta 
county  th.at  squeezes  the  Mississippi  on  its 
final  thrust  to  the  Gulf.  Its  district  attor- 
ney is  Leander  Perez.  The  corporations  deal- 
ing with  him  include  not  only  Freeport 
Sulphur,  but  Shell.  Texas.  Humble,  Tidewa- 
ter. Gulf,  and  California;   they  all  have  had 
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firsth:Tnci  experience  iu  the  most  fautustic 
Innd-lcase  sit  nation,  not  to  s:'.y  the  inost  ;iii- 
thorit.irlan  political  duchy,  m  tlie  United 
St.ite';. 

PUiquemir.es  P.irisli  is  IiOiiisi;iiia".-^  richest 
mineral  county  (5184  million  worth  of  oil 
produced  in  1957.  $40  million  iu  sulfur). 
For  aln-.Oi=r  35  years  ir  has  been  under  tlie 
dictatorsVap  of  one  m.m.  Leander  Pero/: 
cither  you  do  btisnie.'i.s  with  Pere?.  or  yeiu 
don't  do  mttch  tau.-uiess  iit  Plaquemine.s 
Parish.  The  meclianisni  works  in  this  wise: 
years  ago  Perez-comro'.'.ed  levee  boards  lea'jcd 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  either  to  Pere;'- 
controUed  land  companies,  or  to  his  nomi- 
iiees.  who  in  ttirn  assigned  the  leases  to  the 
Perez  land  companies.  Mineral  companies 
ha\e  four.d  that  it's  prudent  to  stiblet  from 
one  of  the  land  companie.-..  from  which  Perez, 
derives  a  sizable  part  of  his  iticome.  In 
Plaquemines  Parish,  bottndary  lines  arc  a 
series  of  unknowns,  both  legal  and  geograph- 
ical. Tlie  decisive  inrluence  in  levee-board 
land  disptites:  Leander  Perez. 

It's  no  wonder  th;;t  individual  oilmen  are 
niosi  careful  of  wh.ar  they  say  about  the 
dictator  of  Plaquemines  Parish.  The  major 
petroleum  companies  themselves  habitually 
handle  him  like  a  demijoltn  of  nitroglycerin — 
and  for  good  reason.  If  they  want  to  lay  a 
pipeline  or  put  up  a  terminal  in  Plaquemines. 
Perez  has  the  power  to  block  them.  If  their 
leaseholds  are  being  challenged,  as  consist- 
ently a  hazard  of  life  in  Plaquemines  as  the 
cottonmouth  moccasin,  then  Perez  may  be 
behind  it — and  what  they  can  save  of  their 
holdings  lies  stibstantially  in  his  hands. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  $135  mil- 
lion land  dispute  between  Freeport  Sulphur 
and  John  Mecom  on  the  one  side,  and  Hum- 
ble. Shell.  Texas.  Gulf,  plus  Leander  Perez 
on  the  other. 

In  1951.  John  Mecom.  Hou.s'.un's  iimnenEely 
successful  independent  oilman  made  a  deal 
with  Ernest  Cockrell.  Jr  .  to  take  a  mineral 
lease  on  some  Plaquemines  Parish  land.  The 
Cockrell  acreage  dated  back  to  1927.  when 
Ernest.  Sr..  bought  ir.  and  covered  part  oi 
the  Lake  Washington  field.  Lake  "Wiishing- 
ton  is  now  the  bigge.~t  field  in  ciie  parisii. 
with  a  whopping  reserve  of  315  million 
barrels:  273  wells  dot  its  5.460  acres  and  in 
1957  produced  10.223.000  barrels  of  crude. 
The  deal  itself  was  for  Mecom  to  drill  two 
deep  wells  to  validate  the  Cockrell  holdings. 
Cockrell  and  others  to  get  a  royalty  of  17 -j 
percent  on  the  production.  Freeport  Sul- 
phur was  brought  in  when  Mecom  needed 
more  cash,  took  a  half  interest  with  him. 
splitting  the  cost. 

But  as  fioon  as  there  was  production.  Perez 
joined  the  party,  iln  essence,  what  he  said 
was:  You're  drilling  on  my  land:  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  opposing  side  remembers 
retorting:  "'All  right,  where  is  your  land?' 
Everywhere  we  drilled,  that  was  his  land.") 
Humble  Oil  and  other  sublessees  (Gulf. 
Texas.  Shell)  thought  they  had  a  valid  claim 
on  a  portion  of  the  same  land  from  Perez 
via  one  of  his  land  companies.  (In  1938.  be- 
iore  State  mineral  board  approval  was  re- 
quired, a  Perez  land  company  had  got  a 
fa'oulously  generous  blanket  lease  on  all  the 
uncommitted  acreage  that  one  of  Perez' 
parish  levee  boards  could  scrape  together. 
Only  a  token  amount  oi  money — SI. 500 — was 
paid  to  the  levee  board,  while  the  land  com- 
pany itself  was  now  in  a  position  to  get  an 
override  on  any  future  subleases,  such  as 
Humble  and  others,  were  now  as.serting  they 
held.  I  Perez  conducted  the  early  discus- 
sions, taking  the  lead  for  Humble  and  asso- 
ciates, who  demanded  that  Freeport -Mecom 
move  its  claim  northwestward,  and  the  con- 
ferences were  reported  as  pleasant  until  an 
outrageous  demand  by  Perez  caused  Free- 
port-Mecofn  to  break  them  off.  Then  Perez, 
who  had  appeared  on  the  scene  as  mysteri- 
ously as  one  of  the  islands  that  float  up  out 
of  the  Mississippi.  vani.'=hed  again  below  the 
surface.     Freeport  and  Mecom  kept  on  drill- 


ing, soon  had  a  lot  oi  produclionlon  the  sec- 
tion they  would  ha\o  fdrfeited  had  Humble- 
Perez  been  able  to  make  tlieir  claims  stand 
up.  But  the  more  successful  thef.  were,  the 
more  insistent  Humble  and  parltjcrs  becune 
that  their  lease  from  the  Perez  lard  company 
was  \alid  on  tiie  400-odd  acres  invoUed 
Freeport  and  Mecom  finally  i  apitulatcd 
Tlir  sciflcmcut  of  I'.iia.  invohijg  some  'M 
million  barrels  of  re.-.erves.  was  ;i  c  :5mpromi:5e. 
The  res'ilts  for  Huni)>le.  Shell.  1  ex:.s.  Gulf: 
half  tlie  production  from  the  dis -nued  area: 
for  Perez:  his  l.md  company  got  ui  override 
on  this  half,  as  the  sublessor.  Frceport- 
Mecom  lost  hall  the  mineral  ai  rcage  they 
thought  they  owned,  instead  of  :00  pcri-eiu 
of  the  pioduction.  wound  up  will!  lialf. 

Tills  incident  throv.s  a  bi  igli  t  light  on 
the  ni.ui  many  Loutsianiaiis  re^ -ird  as  the 
mo.'t  p  )werful  figure  in  the  Stat^  .  A  burly, 
Gt)-year-old  with  a  rampant  )ompadour. 
Le.uider  Perez  is  the  individualist  who  de- 
vised the  tihbustcr  stratagem  ihat  6;i\ed 
"Kingl.sh"  Hiiey  Long  from  beiiig  run  out  of 
otnce  in  1029:  who  to'ik  o\.r  na  lonal  lead- 
ership t>f  the  States'  Rights  Democratic  Party 
in  1948:  who  openly  refers  to  Ht  cy's  broth- 
er Earl.  Louisiana's  present  GoNcrnor,  as 
"that  maniac  in  Baton  Rouge":  v  ho  was  the 
instigator  of  Louisiana's  claim  ;o  a  fatter 
slice  of  the  tidelands  (the  "Per*z  Line"  of 
1954 1 :  who  has  all  but  closed  his  parish 
to  lurther  industrialization  ard  recently 
shouted  at  the  astonished  presiCent  of  Na- 
tional Lead  in  search  of  a  plant  sit  ?  :  "Sir.  you 
are  wasting  your  time.  I  don't!  want  you 
down  here.  Now.  witii  tlic  Freeport  |  Sul- 
phur |  crowd,  we've  got  to  kno\M(  them  and 
like  ha\lng  them  around,  but  weidon't  want 
any  more  "  H:s  prime  interest.'  Kot  money 
but  sheer  power.  He  has  cuUivttted  power 
since  first  liecoming  district  juc4;i?  back  in 
1919.  perfected  it  in  almost  35  y|ars  as  dis- 
trict attorney  and  nianipuiiitor  ot  the  parish's 
great  fur  and  mineral  wealth  uiitil  Plaque- 
mines is  today,  as  one  Louisianiati  wryly  dc- 
scritjed  it.  the  last  unconstitutional  mon- 
archy in  the  United  States.  | 

THE  LOOK  OF  .\  SVV.\MPLA.N'D  cIes.AR 

Tl;;i,T  Perez  lias  m,  iiaged  to  rale  his  un- 
constitutional monarchy  so  absilutcly  and 
lor  su  many  years  is  no  accideiit.  Rather 
it  is  an  almost  classic  instance  of  the  way  a 
bold,  brilliant,  and  ruthless  taltician  can 
beiU  ofT  all  challengers  once  he  Jthorouglily 
ideutihes  hiniaclf  with  his  domajin.  Physi- 
cally. Plaquemines  is  a  low.  waterlogged 
parish,  chopped  into  silty  islajids  at  its 
southern  end  where  the  Mi.ssiisippi  rolls 
through  seven  passes  into  the  gulf.  Most 
of  it  is  trembling  prairie,  a  great  rilling  green 
plain  full  of  alligator  runs  and  |  the  three- 
con-.ered  grass  so  relished  by  mu^rats.  The 
swamp  buggies  of  seisrnograjjhic  (jrews  cross- 
hatch  its  lonely  marshlands,  hiiuting  the 
oil  on  which  a  good  part  of  the  pfirish  seems 
to  float  like  a  green  scum.  Oystitrrs  abouiui 
along  ito  intricite  w;-ter'.vays.  Eieither  too 
sally  nor  too  fresh,  and  on  the  ,ribix.iis  of 
linn  ground  back  of  tlie  levees  jgrow  some 
of  the  finest  oranges  in  the  '»''>rid  The 
30.000-odd  people  who  live  in  Ptaquemines 
and  in  neighboring  St.  Bernard  (the  two 
parishes  together  make  up  tha  25th  ju- 
dicial district)  have  adjusted  t^  the  mos- 
quito and  I,eander  Pere^.  but  liUle  el.se.  A 
basic  Creole  stock  plus  "Cajuns'"  and  "Toc- 
kos."  oi  Acadian  French  and  Dalmatian 
Slavic  lineage  (with  a  leavening  ^f  the  Irish 
who  built  the  levees  back  in  th«  19th  cen- 
tury), they  have  all  the  virtues  ind  all  the 
shortcomings  of  an  insular  perji)lc:  self- 
sufficiency,  pride,  intolerance,  lawlessness, 
and  blind  adherence  to  tribal  cxles.  Some 
of  these  characteristics  Perez  iilmself  ijok- 
sesses.  having  been  born  and  bred  m  Plaque- 
mines, in  a  poor  i;nuly  of  13  cliiidron:  others 
he  has  studiously  acquired  untu  lie  is  now 
a  .sort  of  comixjsite  of  many  of  tilio  prevail- 
ing attitudes  in  the  parish.  i 


"Mine  is  the  life  slory."  Perez  declares 
today,  "of  a  ma.n  who's  done  more.  I  be- 
lieve, than  any  otlier  man  in  this  country 
in  a  restricted  aro.i,  in  building  up  a  com- 
munity •"  "Perez,  in  his  own  mind"  echoed 
a  onetime  sulfur  executive,  "is  the  greatest 
citizen  since  George  W.ishingion.  maybe  oven 
better:  He  didn't  chop  down  any  cherry 
tree."  Even  so,  nobody  cm  help  but  ad- 
nuri^  the  material  evidei'oc  of  what  Perc;- 
has  done  in  u  third  of  a  century  :is  the  scU- 
appt)intcd  "parish  business  manager. '■  lit. 
stewardship  has  resulted  in  almost  ,$9  mil- 
lion wortli  of  new  schools  ($2  700.000  fur 
now  Negro  schools  of  "equal  excellence"): 
an  a\erage  of  ,*2.'i.000  distributed  annu.illy 
in  college  scholarships;  10.000  farm  acres 
under  dr.tinage;  two  in.iiu  highways:  three 
w,aer  puriflcation  and  di.uribiilion  plants 
to  reduce  the  age-old  depcndciu-e  on  rain- 
water: a  free  I'eny  across  the  Mississippi; 
free  waterways,  canals,  and  locks  instead  of 
the  heavy  tolls  fishermen  had  to  pay  for  a 
round  trip  through  a  canal,  free  boat  haul- 
age at  two  parisii  yards;  a  flock  of  new  fire 
departments;  and  with  all  this,  the  lowest 
C(_aintywide  tax  rate  in  the  -Si.^tr.  Perez, 
his  p!cas:i!it  wife  "Momma  Perez"  and  four 
grov.  n  children  themselves  live  in  a  style  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  district  at- 
torney's salary  of  some  S7.000  a  year.  "The 
Judge."  as  he  is  called  by  almost  every- 
one, has  two  houses  in  Pl.iquemines.  one  on 
New  Orleans"  "millionaires'  row"  (deeded  to 
a  married  daughter),  large  herds  of  prize 
cattle,  and  drives  about  the  parish  in  an  air- 
conditioned  car  with,  from  time  to  time.  ,! 
revolver  nestled  in  its  glove  compartment 
At  his  disposal  as  a  private  yacht  is  the 
73-toot  parish  "patrol  boat"  ^lanta.  where 
many  a  sulfur  or  oil  executive  ciiomping  the 
judge's  succulent  corn  or  sipjMng  his  bour- 
bon on  a  crui;e  down  the  Mississippi,  has 
Ic.irnod  the  not  so  palat.ible  f:icts  of  life 
in  Plaquemines. 

Tlir    C:OMMON    tONI)   OF   rRFJUDIOE 

1  he  people  of  Plaquemines  are  iinconi- 
proniising  segregationists:  so  is  Perez.  He 
decries  integration  as  a  Communist  plot  to 
destroy  the  country  and  hnds  gratifying  ex- 
pression for  his  wlnte-supreniacy  dogmas  in 
the  citizens  council.  During  the  wi^r  his 
skin-deep  sociology  vented  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  California's  uprooted  Ni.sei  working 
on  the  parish's  verdant  truck  farms.  He 
recalls  with  reli.sh  what  he  said  to  US.  Gov- 
ernment officials:  "I  know  these  Japs  can't 
farm  in  court,  and  that's  where  they're  go- 
ing to  be  for  a  long  time.  I'll  demand  a 
jury  trial,  and  my  closing;  argument  wiii 
be.  'No  matter  in  what  kennel  you  may  buy 
the  highest  pedigreed  dog.  he's  still  an  '  •  ♦. 
and  no  matter  where  a  yellow  Jap  is  bon:. 
he's  still  a  yellow    '     •    •.'  " 

More  recently  Perez  has  broken  up  PI  ique- 
mines  homes  by  enforceme'it  of  Louisiana's 
heartless  miscegenation  law,  ever  pressing 
lor  tlie  extradition  of  these  peoi)Ie  who  have 
sought  sanctuary  in  other  S'.ttes.  Fnv  some 
citizens  of  the  pHri.sli.  lonu  accepted  as  white, 
but  perhaps  with  Negro  blood  far  back  in 
tlie*r  family  tree,  tliere  is  the  terror  that 
ho  may  someday  uncover  this  forgotten  her- 
itage: then  they  will  Imve  to  move  out  of 
their  white  neiiihborliofxis.  while  their  chil- 
dren witlidrnw  from  while  schools  and  re- 
linquish their  white  !)layniates.  for  in  locil 
])arlaiice  they've  "got  a  spot."  or  they've  been 
"dipped."  "There's  only  two  kinds  ol  Ne- 
gr(ies."  he  is  fond  of  saying,  "bad  ones  are 
niitgers  and  good  ones  are  darkies.  If  He 
didn't  intend  him  to  be  inferior,  why  did 
God  make  the  black  man?"  And  on  one 
occasion,  as  the  self-appointed  interpreter  of 
divine  logic  (his  desk  carries  a  tract  en- 
titled: "God.  the  Original  .Segregationist"). 
Catholic  Perez  entered  a  parish  church  and 
compelled  a  nun  to  seuret;:  te  a  group  of 
schoolchildren. 
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I  A    I.ITTI.E    MATTKR    OF   LATITi:DE 

The  jjeople  of  Plaquemines  like  to  bend 
thd  l:'.w  to  suit  their  con vfiiience.  Their  an- 
cestors trafficked  with  Jean  Laffltte.  the  cele- 
brated 19th  century  pirate,  and  bought  the 
slaves  taki-n  on  his  forays  ir  the  gulf;  they 
'.vi;re  enthusiastic  rumrunners  during  pro- 
hibition, concealing  their  liquor  under  layers 
(,r  shrimp  or  oysters  as  a  regular  thing  (for 
deluxe  shipment,  they  pressed  a  lunertd 
cortege  into  service  i;  they  were  equally  re- 
sourceful as  smugglers  ot  contraband  Chl- 
neje — though,  if  capture  were  imnunent, 
not  above  murder  or  jettisoning  their  cargo 
overside  in  sealed  b.irrels.  A  deep  deltan 
would  shoot  a  man  lor  jjoaching  on  his 
oysterbeds.  meanwhile  poaching,  gun  in 
hand,  his  pirogue  hidden  away  in  tlic  grasses, 
on  some  fur  company's  muskrat  marsh.  In- 
deed, their  rather  one-sided  conception  of 
what  was  "flttin"."  plus  an  equally  deep- 
rooted  distaste  for  doubledealing.  nearly  cost 
Perez  his  own  hide  in  tlie  trappers  war  of 
1926, 

The  trappers  war.  wliich  embraced  both 
Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes,  re- 
veals the  judge  In  an  early  In'-fance  ol  the 
dual  role  he  was  to  m:ike  so  profitable  with 
the  coming  of  oil  and  sulfur.  Perez  first  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  in  benevolent  guise  ("my 
fii-st  interest  was  to  helj)  the  trjippers")  as 
the  organizer,  and  attorney,  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard Tr.q^pers'  Association,  a  group  with 
exclusive  trapping  rights  to  thou.s:tnds  of 
;  rres.  Subsequently  the  aisociation's  rights 
on  100.000  acres  were  sold  to  a  buyer  acting 
as  trustee  for  unnamed  persons  —  who 
promptly  tripled  the  trapping  fees.  Perez" 
refusal  to  identify  the  purchasers  (he  was 
^■ubsequently  charged  with  being  their  at- 
torney) suggested  that  they  might  be  the 
judge  himself.  Denounring  the  sale,  the 
president  of  the  as.soclation  filed  suit  to  have 
it  rescinded. 

"siKjor   ro  kill" 

Legally,  the  battle  ebbed  and  flr-wed  with 
first  one  side  then  the  other  pressing  the 
legal  advantages  won  in  each  new  court 
decision.  The  trappers  swarmed  over  tlie 
area  when  a  decision  favored  nullification 
of  the  sale;  when  an  appeal  favored  the 
mysterious  purchasers,  they  tore  down  trap 
markers,  and  posted  guards.  As  lor  Perez, 
the  "benevolent"  dictator  becan  acting  just 
like  any  other  dictator  wiien  crossed.  He 
hurried  down  to  Texas  to  recruit  more  trac- 
table trappers.  Hard-bitten  Texans  were 
brought  in  to  patrol  the  contested  lands. 
The  local  trappers  moved  on  Perez  in  Plaque- 
mines, bent  on  shooting  him.  He  heard  of 
their  coming,  got  his  family  into  a  rowboat 
and  escaped  ticross  the  Mississippi.  Orders 
had  jjreviously  gone  out  to  the  Perez  gun- 
men and  deputies  regarding  any  tr.ippers 
found  on  the  disputed  lands:  shoot  to  kill. 
Now  tile  climax  of  the  "war"  approached: 
in  a  single  fight  one  deputy  was  killed  and 
five  others  wounded:  the  trappers  iiad  tiiree 
casunltips.  This  kind  of  statistic  was  bound 
to  give  pause  even  to  tiie  .Judge.  Very  soon 
thereafter,  the  trappers  bou'-tht  the  b:tttle- 
ground  and  the  war  was  over.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  lickings  Perez  ever  took. 
perils;  of  a  private  citizem 

Mere  recently,  the  residents  of  the  tiny 
Plaquemines  settlement  of  Ostrica  v.ere 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  w.'iat  happens 
when  a  single  citizen  collides  with  the  "law" 
and  a  big  company  in  Perez'  parisii.  A  store- 
keeper, tired  of  having  his  roadside  front 
steps  knocked  olT  by  Gulf  trucks,  finally 
Rigged  one  down  and  told  tlie  driver  he 
couldn't  go  through.  This  brought  Plaque- 
mines deputy  sheriifs  on  tlic  run.  They  de- 
clired  the  truck  was  going  through  never- 
ilieless;  the  storekeeper  rashly  told  them  to 
go  to  hell.  But  passage  of  the  truck  didn't 
end  the  affair;  nor  did  the  man's  retreat  into 
Ids  store.     The  "law"  was  apparently  out  for 


bkxxl.  The  chief  deputy  had  a  submachine 
gun:  one  of  the  other  deputies.  Interestingly 
enough,  was  Gulf's  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, who  was  handed  a  revolver  at  the 
f,ccnc.  The  storekeeper's  pregnant  wife  suta- 
sequently  swore  she  heard  Gulf's  superin- 
tendent-deputy sheriff  say:  "Best  thing  is 
to  get  him  out,  then  to  shoot  him,"  The 
storekeeper  stayed  put.  His  wife  suffered  a 
nilscarriaue.  collected  $10,500  in  damages 
from  Gulf  in  1952. 

Of  cour.se.  f)il  comp;inies  themselves  can 
get  into  trouble  in  Plaquemines  over  a  mis- 
Interpretation  of  what  "the  l.^-.w"  actually  is. 
One  of  Perez"  chief  officials  rents  boats  to 
the  oil  companies.  A  corporation  that  re- 
jects this  service  does  so  at  its  inconvenience. 
As  one  outfit  di.-covered.  fuel  tanks  of  its 
company-owned  craft  had  a  way  of  getting 
clogged  up  uith  sugar  during  the  night,  while 
during  the  day  fishing  boats  blocked  passage 
through  the  canals  leading  to  the  rigs. 

Perez'  overt  bending  of  the  law  has  been 
no  less  colorful.  Leander-the-lawycr  is  a 
deep  student  of  the  Constitution:  indeed  a 
labor  attorney  who  once  heard  liim  argue  a 
case  before  the  Louisiana  .Supreme  Court  de- 
scribed him  as  the  "most  brilliant  constitu- 
tional lawyer  in  the  State."  But  when  a 
workman  declared  he  was  within  the  law  in 
l)icketing.  a  Plaquemines  deputy  sheriff 
shouted  that  lie  was  the  law  in  the  parish 
Constitutionalist  Perez  accosted  two  union 
oflicials  in  the  New  Orleans  Federal  Court 
Itself,  where  they  sought  protection  of  the 
guarantees  of  peaceful  picketing  and  assem- 
bly, pointed  them  out  to  his  sheriff  and 
simply  Sf.ld:  "If  you  catch  them  down  there 
[in  Plac;uemines|  anv  more,  put  them  in 
jail.'" 

THF    "ROTTEN    EOr.OUCHS  " 

PoliticaJly,  Perez"  contortions  with  the  law 
have  etirned  his  parishes  of  Plaquemines  and 
St.  Bernard  the  statewide  epithet  of  "the 
rotten  boroughs."  Declared  the  district's 
judge  in  1940.  after  Perez  had  moved  for  his 
impeachment:  "The  control  that  [Perez] 
presently  has  in  Plaquemines  Parish  being 
complete  in  every  detail,  in  that  no  act  is 
performed  by  any  of  the  officers  of  that 
parish  unless  he  is  first  consulted:  his  hold- 
ing of  undated  re'-ignations  of  each  and 
everyone  of  these  officials,  members  of  these 
public  boards  etc..  constitutes  them  his  ab- 
solute slaves."  Though  this  statement  can 
be  accepted  as  a  genenlization.  the  fact  is 
the  judge  doesn't  need  to  ride  close  herd  on 
everyone  every  minute.  His  power  is  too 
manifest  to  require  it:  moreover,  it  isn't  any 
more  necessary  for  a  political  boss  to  in- 
struct his  experienced  lieutenants  on  the  way 
things  should  be  done  than  it  is  for  a  cor- 
porate boss.  The  objective  in  either  in- 
stance is  success  and  the  means  is  always 
there  to  put  hea'.y  penalties  on  failure. 
Only  token  votes  are  obtained  by  Perez'  op- 
position, and  throtigh  the  years  there  have 
been  repe;itcd  charges  about  "the  muskrats 
voting  down  there."  But  the  notorious 
Plrqueinines  cc  iint  was  still  apparent  as  late 
as  1950.  and  upon  FBI  evidence,  five  Plaque- 
mines election  con-!nii.=sioners  were  convicted 
of  vote  fraud.  Their  attorney  asked  for 
leniency  on  grounds  that  none  of  the  de- 
fendants had  criminal  records.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral judge  did  suspend  sentence  but  ob- 
served wrylv:  "Wiien  you're  on  the  right 
side  down  there,  you're  not  likely  to  have  a 
criminal  record."  "Seme  of  these  Plaque- 
mines folks."  Perez  explained  recently,  blow- 
ing the  incident  away  in  a  puff  of  mellow 
cigar  snio'Ke.  "don't  have  any  way  of  getting 
to  the  polls,  so  they  used  to  ask  their  friends 
to  cast  their  votes  for  them.  That's  ail  that 
happened." 

A  STATE  OF  OPFN   REBELLION 

Perez  himself  got  tangled  up  in  the  law 
most  spectacularly  when  his  parish  took  on 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  "little  war"  of 
1943-44.     The  Plaquemines  sheriff  had  died 


In  office,  which  put  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  eager  hands  of  reform  Gov.  Sam 
Jones.  Jones  jumped  at  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  bridgehead  in  Perezland;  but 
the  judge  was  just  as  aware  as  the  Go'.'ernor 
of  what  might  happen  with  a  Jones  man  In 
the  sheriff's  office.  The  sheriff  is  a  powerful 
personage  in  Louisiana,  much  like  the  old- 
time  sheriffs  of  England,  and  charged  with 
such  sensitive  responsibilities  as  collecting 
taxes.  The  pulling  and  hauling  over  this 
key  post  finally  reached  the  Louisiana  Su- 
preme Court,  which  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
appointee.  Entreaties  to  accept  the  Jones 
appointee  went  out  from  Baton  Rouge:  legal- 
istic catcalls  came  back  from  Plaquemines. 
The  State  guard  held  drills  in  New  Orleans. 
Perez  organized  a  Plaquemines  Parish  patrol 
of  gun-waving  citizens.  The  Governor  pro- 
claimed that  a  state  of  "open  rebellion"  ex- 
isted in  Plaquemines  and  a  battalion  of  State 
guardsmen  moved  down  the  peninsula  to 
establish  m.artial  law  at  the  parish  seat  of 
Pomte  a  la  Hache.  "General"  Perez  drew  his 
revolver  and  marshaled  his  own  forces  but. 
prudently,  the  first  and  only  "blow"  was 
delivered  by  Leander  the  lawyer,  as  the  State 
guard  column  drew  up  to  the  firs*  roadblock, 
three  Perez  deputies  attempted  to  serve  a 
local  court  order  forbidding  the  invasion. 
They  got  nowhere,  and  within  a  few  hours 
the  last  of  the  barricades  had  been  cleared 
away,  the  Jones  appointee  was  established  in 
the  courthouse,  the  parish  patrol  had  meta- 
morphosed into  a  group  of  guileless  citizens 
loilmg  on  their  front  porches,  and  Leander. 
his  pistol  bolstered,  had  long  since  crossed 
to  t'ne  other  side  of  the  river  on  the  parish's 
ferryboat.  Though  the  war  was  over,  legal 
barrages  continued.  But  only  a  few  months 
!;-.ter  the  Jones  sheriff  was  swept  out  by  the 
electorate  and  the  man  on  the  white  horse 
w.is  back  in  the  saddle  again. 

THE    FOrNDATIONS    OF    POWER 

Nominally.  Perez  is  just  the  district  at- 
torney, one  of  whose  duties  is  to  act  as  legal 
adviser  to  the  police  jury,  an  elective  body 
that  functions  as  a  county  board.  But  Perez 
took  his  own  hr.ndpicked  slate  of  police 
jurors  into  office  with  him  when  first  elected 
DA.  'oack  in  the  twenties,  and  has  been 
picking  them  ever  since.  All  the  key  instru- 
mentalities of  power  in  Plaquemines — the 
tax  assessor,  the  school  board,  the  sheriff,  the 
police  jurors,  the  district  judge.'  and  so  on — 
are  Perez  men.  "selected  "  at  caucuses  of  the 
party  faithful.  Democracy  in  action?  "Not 
democracy.  "  growled  Perez  recently.  "I  hate 
that  word.  Joseph  Stalin  had  the  best 
demccracv  in  the  world,  and  next  to  him. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  " 

But  even  though  the  police  jury  gave 
Perez  their  "100  percent  cooperation"  from 
1924  on  (  "we  sort  of  get  together  before  the 
meetings  where  there's  any  issue  that  might 
cause  dissension.  We  talk  it  over  and  work 
it  out.  and  then  sit  down  and  vote  unani- 
mously"), it  had  very  Utile  money  to  do  any- 
thing with.  Politics  without  money  is  like 
a  car  without  gasoline,  but  in  1932  Perez  had 
a  brilliant  scheme  for  getting  some:  from  the 
levee  boards. 

Tlie  levee  begirds.  son'i£t:i:ne  of  an  ansch- 
ronis:n  in  t'lat  the  US  Army  Engineers 
had  taken  over  most  levee  work,  had  been 
deeded  thotisands  of  acres  of  laud  by  the 
State  to  finance  any  construction  they  un- 
dertook. This  assignment  of  land  meant 
little  to  anybody  prior  to  1928.  but  that  year 
oil  was  discovered  in  Plaquemines.  Now  not 
only  were  the  levee  boards  in  a  position  to 
make  a  mint  on  petroleum  le.ases  (While  the 
police  jury  still  went  begging),  but  they 
were   run   by   appointees   of   the   Governor. 


'  District  Judge  Bruce  Nunez'  enthusiasms 
for  Perez  are  implicit  in  the  statement  of  a 
veteran  New  Orleans  lawyer:  "It  took  me 
3  years  to  get  a  suit  through  Plaquemines 
court:   Perez  got  one  throv.ch  in   10  days." 
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an.ithem;i  to  a  home-niler  like  Perez.  The 
Judge  troitcd  up  to  Baton  Rouge  and  intro- 
di;ced  just  a  little  old  "local  bill"  In  the  legis- 
lature. The  legislators  weren't  quite  hep  to 
Pere?.  at  that  stage  of  the  game,  so  tiiey  put 
it  through  without  much  thought.  What 
f.ie  judge  got  was  a  constitutional  amend- 
r.ient  which  permitted  a  police  jury  to  r.s- 
sv.me  the  bonded  indebtedness,  and  c.mse- 
quently  the  assets,  of  tl»e  levee  districts 
V  ithin  the  parish:  in  short.  Perez'  police 
niry  now  had  a  stake  in  ni'.neral  lands 
potentially   worth  many   millions  of  dollars. 

THE     THISD       FORCE 

Such  political  and  economic  power  itt  the 
hands  of  a  man  like  Leander  Perez  are 
formidable  enough  in  themselves,  but  when 
the  two  are  allied  with  a  third  force — the 
vagaries  of  geography  in  the  Deep  Delta 
country — they  can  become  weli-nigh  invinci- 
ble. The  police  jury  ith.rough  its  economic 
power  over  the  levee  boards)  had  financial 
cjhtrol  of  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  ceded 
by  the  State,  the  State  reserving  the  water 
bottoms.  But  wiiat  was  land  and  what  was 
water  bottom?  A  survey  made  in  the  fall. 
lor  example,  when  the  Mississippi  was  low, 
would  turn  up  a  lot  mora  l.^nd  than  one 
made  during  the  spring  floods.  Moreover, 
i:  seems  tiiat  an  early  surveyor  in  laying  otit 
one  of  the  township  lines  established  it  3 
miles  too  far  north.  Subsequent  surveyors 
repeated  the  error.  Thus  the  Payne  plats 
cf  1912.  on  which  the  Buras  Levee  Board  was 
to  base  a  l,";r.d  sale,  fitted  two  townships  of 
6  square  miles  each  into  the  space  of  a  town- 
s'nip  and  a  half;  72  standard  sections  were 
shown  wiiere  there  was  room  for  only  54. 
A'.l  section  boundary  lines  and  dimensions,  in 
consequence,  were  unreal. 

Perez  noticed  this  error  and  after  discovery 
of  oil  in  the  area,  had  a  suit  brought  for  the 
Bur.-.s  Levee  Board  against  the  owners  of  the 
lands;  he  claimed  certain  sectioi^s  and.  re- 
pudiating the  Payne  plats,  sought  to  have 
the  court  hold  that  the  board  was  not  bound 
by  the  plats.  His  basis  of  the  board's  claim 
w.t3  a  rep'.cttine  of  the  two  townships,  which 
would  confirm  its  title   to  additional  lands. 

SOME     EXOTIC     CEOCR.\PHY 

\Vhen  the  Perez  suit  reached  the  Louisiana 
S'vipreme  Cotirt  il933»,  a  majority  of  the 
justices  tcok  a  look  at  his  claim  and  dryly 
observed  that  "sections  11.  r2.  and  13  (in 
the  rich  oil  and  sulfur  area  of  Lake  Grande 
Ecaillei  have  been,  figuratively  speaking, 
pulled  down  south  more  than  a  m.ile  from 
where  the  Payne  map  locates  them,  and  inci- 
dentally pulled  out  of  the  water  and  onto 
land  and  placed  on  the  exact  spot  where 
oil  was  discovered  •  •  '.  (If  the  levee 
board  I  is  to  be  decreed  the  owi"ier  of  the  oil 
dome,  the  locition  of  sections  11.  12,  and  13 
on  the  ground  must  be  changed,  and  that  is 
what  it  is  trying  to  do."  The  court  decided 
t'nat  the  levee  board  did  not  own  the  oil 
d  me.  and  in  broad  language  declared  that 
The  board  had  sold  all  the  land  it  could. 
Pc-rez  pressed  on,  however,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent suit  won  a  less  damaging  interpre- 
t.\tion  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision;  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  found  that  title  to 
sections  11,  12,  13  of  the  particulrr  town- 
ship 'as  it  is  actually  located  is  settled,  but 
no  other  land  is  covered  by  the  decree." 

Complete  confusion  now  set  in.  It  took  a 
crystal  ball  to  tell  where  sections  II,  12,  and 
13  r^lly  were,  despite  the  Supreme  Court 
ruhn*.  Freeport  Sulphur  was  in  a  particu- 
larly vulnerable  spot  with  a  £3.500,000 
operation  set  down  in  an  area  where  a  lease 
contest  might  deprive  them  of  the  right  to 
mine.  The  oil  companies^Humble,  Gulf. 
Shell — were  just  as  exposed.  "We  were  all 
f.-j:-ting  around  (in  1938 1.  and  still  are," 
recollected  one  oilman.  "The  only  way  we 
cotild  handle  it  was  to  pool  our  leases  and 
V\Cirk  out  compromise  agreements."  To  com- 
pound the  uneasiness  and  confusion,  some 
iiev.iy  formed  land  companies  had  begun  to 


appear:  Delta  Development  and  Louisiana 
Cojistal.  These  comp.mies  pot  their  leases 
either  directly  from  the  local  levee  "ooards 
or  by  assignment  from  others  wljo  had,  then 
re-leased  the  land  in  return  for  an  ovorndlng 
royalty.  It  soon  became  obvious  in  Plaque- 
naines  Parish  that  the  leases  with  the  mo.'-t 
powerful  backing  were  to  be  had  from  Doha 
Development  or  Louisiana  Coast.il  The  rea- 
son: Perei".  himself  orstaniited  Doha  "for  the 
purpose  o:  taking  up  some  leasop."  had  had 
another  attorney  org.in;;-.e  Louisfema  Co.ist.il 
for  him.  And  Delta  Developf.enr,  inci- 
dentally, was  liic  Perez  company  th.it  titrured 
in  the  S135-million  Frrcpori-Mc^vi  v.  Hum- 
ble laud  dispute  described  e.Trliei.  Concern- 
ing Dclt.i.  a  Gulf  excciui\je  recently 
commented:  "Every  oil  company  in  the 
business  holds  lea.^es  from  Delta  Develop- 
ment. They  (Perez  and  Delta)'  .ire  pretty 
well  synonymous;  they're  Jinked  up 
together." 

THE  sorrri-E  on  vnrt.'.'Jt'T 

The  first  real  test  of  Pcre^'  perfcctcd  power 
combination — politics,  economics,  and  geog- 
raphy— occurred  i:i  1936.  The  victim:  Free- 
port  Sulphur.  Freoport  got  int^  Perez'  bad 
graces  by  starting  to  bring  in  teople  from 
outside  the  parish.  That  was  p. id  enough 
in  the  Judge's  eyes,  for  he  Willi  tolerate  no 
dilution  of  his  electorate;  whj't  made  it 
worse  was  that  the  company  Ijfgrai  laying 
off  a  bunch  of  Pl-iqucmincs  pei  i:);e  in  the 
process.  Perez,  already  in  Batoji  Rouge  on 
other  legislation,  slipped  a  "wolf  bill"  into 
the  works:  strictly  a  shakedown,  i:  proposed 
raising  sulfur  severance  taxes  frrm  60  cents 
to  $2  per  long  ton.  FreeporiV;  Presidtnt 
Langbourne  Williams  came  douln  to  Bati.m 
Rouge  on  the  double,  was  reassiircd  by  Gov. 
Richard  Lcche  that  even  if  thi  legislature 
passed  the  tax.  he'd  veto  it,  "Wf-ll."  snorted 
a  Freeport  executive  recently,  'Tidon't  think 
Williams'  train  had  even  gut  aj  far  as  At- 
lanta before  Lcche  signed  that  i>\\\." 

The  fat  was  now  in  the  tirt  so  far  as 
Freeport  was  concerned.  No  taxi  relief  could 
be  got  short  of  2  years,  w'hen  Ithe  legisla- 
ture would  meet  again.  Tlife  company 
chopped  back  their  Lotiisinna]  production 
almost  a  fourth  and  boosted  tliat  in  Texas 
by  over  a  third,  but  it  was  clearly  a  losing 
game.  At  the  time.  Plaquciniijcs  supplied 
over  half  their  total  output.  coBitained  the 
second-biggest  sulfur  mine  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  the  sulfur  people  w^re  harassed 
by  two  stilts,  one  by  private  toarties.  the 
other  by  Perez  acting  for  the  Buras  Levee 
BOiird.  Invoh'Pd  in  both  were  tlje  collection 
of  back  royalties,  the  establisiment  of  a 
basis  for  payment  of  future  royalties,  and, 
most  im.pDrtant.  the  sectirity  of  Freeport's 
lease  on  Fractional  Section  Onel  the  sulfur 
source  for  their  biggest  plant.  B^'  1938.  with 
the  legislature  preparing  to  mejet.  Freeport 
was  ready  to  say  "uncle."  It  mkde  frieiidly 
overtures  to  the  judge,  who  scon  showed 
himself  to  be  as  effective  an  allp'  as  an  an- 
tagonist. 

First,  he  took  the  lead  in  wo|-:-:ing  out  a 
compromise  settlement  of  the  floy.i.lty  suits 
against  Freeport,  about  which  niore  later. 
Then,  he  concluded  a  "gentlenkou's  agree- 
ment" between  Freeport  and  Plaquemines 
to  keep  the  overall  property  ta<  rrite  below 
20  mills  (Perez  recalls  it  was  35  at  the  time), 
and  got  a  commitment  that  tfce  company 
would  employ  a  ccrtaiia  perce n| --re  of  Pla- 
qiiemines  people  (currcn'Lly  :).'  j<  :yroll  is  75 
to  80  percent  from  the  p.r:--!.).  Next  he 
had  a  constitutional  amendment  put 
through  the  legislature  cstnbli.^hjng  the  sul- 
fur severance  tax  at  $1  03.  Friend  Lechc  who 
had  obligingly  signed  the  233  percent  tax 
increase  in  1936  just  as  obliglngjy  threw  his 
weight  behind  the  48  percent  ta|c  reduction. 

Naturally,  the  tax  element  of  Perez"  1938 
maneuvers  has  been  the  s'.;i)jkHt  of  much 
oratory  and  speculation  ever  :\.v.:t.     So  much 


so  in  fact  that  t'ne  compromisi;; 
alty  suits  against  Freeport  hr.s 


;  of  the  roy- 
lot  received 


the  scrutiny  It  deserves.  On  advice  from  its 
statutory  counsel  (Perez),  the  board  ac- 
cepted the  oiler  of  Freeport  (plus  other  in- 
terested parlies:  Humble,  Gulf.  Shell,  and 
Ernest  Cockrell.  Jr.)  to  sclLle  the  chiiins  of 
tlie  board  and  two  other  parties  by  Freeport's 
li;.\ing  25  cents  per  long  ton  on  sulfur  pro- 
Uiued  prior  to  1933  and  35  cents  per  long 
ton  thereafter.  The  board  fiuiher  accepted 
his  recommendations  of  how  this  particular 
melon  was  to  be  divided; 

( 1 )  The  Buras  Levee  Board  did  nut  get  the 
50  cCiils  a  ton  spccilicd  in  it.T  contracl.  It 
got  3"2  percent  of  that  amount  for  produc- 
tion prior  to  1933.  40  percent  for  total  laitd 
production  in  tlic  future. 

(2)  Roijcrt  J.  Lobrano  and  o:ie  llerbcit 
Waguesp:ick.  the  other  individual  litigants, 
got  a  slightly  belter  deal  on  the  prc-11133 
r.iv.ilties  y'^ii  percent  of  their  claim)  and  a 
suosUiUlially  better  settlement  (GO  percent 
of  their  claim)  on  future  royalties.  Between 
tiiemsehcs,  the  Lobraiio-Wagucspack  split 
was  just  about  equal  for  pre- 1938  roy.iltics, 
on  future  payments  it  could  run  as  much  as 
5  to  1  in  Lobrano's  favor.  (The  main  rea- 
son: wliile  the  two  sliarcd  royalty  rights  on 
Fractional  Section  One.  Lobrano  also  had 
mineral  rights  on  some  9.000-odd  acres  of 
poieittial  sulfur  l.mds.) 

Who  was  Robert  J.  Lobrano?  A  onctin-.e 
chief  deputy  clerk  of  court  in  Plaquemines, 
but  more  important,  as  the  Judge  explained 
this  past  December,  he  was  "one  of  our  boys." 
He  might  belter  be  described  as  Perez'  boy. 
tlie  nominee  who  had  been  trading  in  levcc- 
board  mineral  leases  since  the  twenties. 
Biick  in  1928,  the  Buras  Levee  Board  upon 
t"no  advice  of  Perez,  awarded  him  mineral 
rights  on  the  9.000-odd  acres  that  figured 
in  the  royalty  settlement  just  described;  his 
yearly  rental:  S500,  some  G  cents  an  acre. 
Eight  years  later,  as  an  oilicer  of  Delta  De.cl- 
oismcnt.  Lobrano  was  to  witness  the  1936 
lease  whereby  Delta  got  oil.  gas,  and  mir.rr.il 
rights  on  a  tract  of  land  (estimated  at  10  ooo 
to  30.000  acres)  from  the  Grand  Prairie 
Levee  Board  for  no  more  than  3  cents  an  acre 
(even  then  the  going  price  in  the  coastal 
parishes,  according  to  expert  opinion,  v.as  ?1 
to  S3  an  acre) .  Now.  after  the  sulfur  settle- 
ment. Lobrano  turned  around  and  assigned 
to  Louisiana  Coastal,  one  of  the  other  land 
companies  Perez  had  had  organized,  $32,203 
of  his  $43,017  ca.=h  settlement  and  all  but 
3 '4  cents  of  his  future  royalties,  i.e..  7I4 
cents  on  the  flr.?t  5  million  ioi^.g  tons,  S'^  on 
the  next  5  m.illion,  9'j  cent.";  on  the  balance. 
In  consideration  of  this  assignment  he  was 
paid  500  shares  of  Louisiana  Coastal.  But 
who  was  Louisiana  Coastal?  Lobrano, 
CoastaTs  president  from  1039  to  1941.  said  it 
was  Judge  Perez.  Accotintant  Robert  J. 
Chauvin,  oitctiino  secretary  of  Coastal,  now 
its  president,  forged  the  link  even  more  se- 
ctirely.  He  would  not  let  anyone  see  the 
books,  unless  he"d  first  talked  to  Perez:  the 
minute  bonk  was  in  Perez'  possession,  he 
said,  and  all  dividends  on  the  stock  were 
turned  over  to  the  judge.  Not  long  .ifter 
the  sulfur  settlement,  accorc'ing  to  the  New 
Orleans  It.cm,  Perez  was  confidiii^j  to  friends 
that  he'd  become  a  millionaire. 

AN    Ar.TICI.E    OF    FAITH 

One  crucial  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
the  Buras  Levee  Board  kne'w  of  Perez'  inter- 
est In  the  Lobrano  settlement.  He  himself 
has  murmured  he  believed  ihey  did  know  it. 
It  seems  a  curious  point  to  be  la  doubt 
about,  but  perhap.?  It  wouldn't  have  made 
any  difference  if  the  board  h;^d  knov.n  the 
full  facts.  Its  president  told  the  Item,  long 
an  informed  critic  of  Perez'  activities,  that 
he  and  other  members  of  the  levee  board  had 
always  followed  the  judge's  advice  tinqucs- 
tioningly  and  in  good  faith. 

In  thLs  context  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  dl::tinct  correlation 
between  the  profits  of  the  companies  the 
Judge  created— Delta  Development  and  Lou- 
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isiana  Coastal — and  the  jirospcrlty  of  Perez 
himself.  Latest  figures  (1950)  show  that 
62,450,000  In  oil,  ^as,  and  .sulfur  royalties 
\v:is  [Mid  to  the  Plaquemines  Parish  ptjlice 
jurv  by  Gulf,  $894,000;  Tidewater,  $6,j0,000; 
Huiiible,  .$513,000;  Freeix^rt,  *218,0(J0;  the 
California  C<>.,  $173,000  Tlie.'o  jiavments  to 
the  parish,  of  course,  arc  tlie  ba.sis  for  figur- 
iii.;  the  earninfi;;  of  Delta  and  Coa.stal;  the 
two  conip.anics  by  now  liave  col  their  hands 
on  much  of  llie  mineral  land  the  Plaque- 
mines levee  boards  can  lease,  and  n<.»w  re- 
lease such  land  to  the  majors  In  rfturn  f')r 
overriding  royalties. 

The  vi:til;'.ntly  guarded  fimircs  ol  Delta 
and  those  of  Leander  Perez  f(;r  the  5-year 
peririd  194C  50  lend  much  credence  to  the 
prtsumpUon  that  one  of  the  judges  mecha- 
nisms f<jr  getting  money  out  of  the  com- 
panies ha.s  been  througli  the  receipt  of  large 
legal  lees.  This  .stratagem  would  obviate 
the  embarras.smeiit  of  liis  being  a  stock- 
holder, which  mif'ht  become  a  matter  of 
record,  and  it  w(juld  also  eliminate  double 
taxation  on  dividends.  The  biggest  item  in 
Licandcr's  inc</inc  is  busine.ss  profit.--,;  his 
business  is  that  ai  u  lawyer. 

Delta  Development,  on  the  father  h.uid, 
lifAs  deductions  :is  its  biggest  item  of  ex- 
pense, .'Uid  the  biggest  element  of  the  deduc- 
tions is  for  contract  payment.s.  These  ac- 
counted for  over  a  third  of  Delta's  pross 
income,  1940-50.  In  1947,  Delta's  contract 
[pHvmenls  represented  money  paid  to  Lcan- 
Ider  Perez.  It  is  reasonable  t'j  sujjpose  that 
Delta's  ]iaymenis  on  contractus  for  the  other 
4  years  als'o  went  to  the  judge;  the  amounts 
[Of  Delta's  payments  on  cont.'acts  for  those 
years  reveal  the  same  correlation  with  Perez' 
jbusiness  profits  as  in  1947. 

Just  .'US  provocative  is  the  judge's  income 
from  rent.s  and  royalties.  Almost  the  whole 
^f  this  in  each  of  the  5  years  is  made  up  of 
loyalties   from   oil   rights.     Now   Perez'   nor- 

laily  torrential   conversation   has   a   way   of 

yii'ig  up  like  a  desert  river  at  the  fir.st 
lention  of  personal  finances.  He  will  do 
liothing  more  than  admit  Uj  owning  8.000 
ci-res  of  land  for  about  20  years.  "I've 
leased  it  and  don't  have  a  well  on  it." 
Whence  then  the  royalties  from  oil  rights? 
The  question  is  unanswered. 

Till-:  PUKE  OF  r.FTRIIiUTION 

e  thing  that  argues  for  Perez'  C(jntinvied 
prbsperity  is  the  fact  that  the  oil  companies 
caiinot  afford  to  do  anything  that  would 
deUroy  the  situation  he  has  so  painstak- 
ingly created.  Years  of  playing  footsie  with 
hlAi'have  given  them  a  huge  financial  stake 
in  Ihis  survival,  however  mixed  their  feelings 
might  be  in  the  matter. 

r>olitical!y,  the  judge's  future  is  much  less 
secure — not  that  he  is  likely  to  be  defeated 
for  district  attorney  anytime  soon,  or  lose 
his  grip  on  his  Plaquemines  machine,  but 
simply  because  he  is  runnint;  against  time 
and  the  times.  For  some  little  while  now 
he  must  have  been  conscious  of  how  he  has 
had  to  prop  up  his  prestige  through  support 
jof  tldelands,  .States  rights,  white  supremacy. 
The  tidelands  play  has  currently  been  taken 
away  from  him  by  Louisiana  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral J;ick  Gremilllon.  and  the  States'  Rights 
Party  is  an  empty  anachronism.  The  only 
thing  left  for  the  judge  to  make  general 
Capitfi]  of  is  "white  supremacy."  Moreover, 
the  Industrialization  that  he  has  so  feared 
in  Ph.qucmines  is  taking  place  in  neighbor- 
ing St.  Bernard  Parish.  New  people  have 
come  in  (tlie  population  has  doubled  since 
|l940i.  independent,  people  with  no  tics  or 
pbhgations  to  the  jud^e.  Yet  if  he  is  to  keep 
piling  elected  district  attorney  of  the  25th 
distrift,  he  must  get  30  percent  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's votes  to  rotmd  out  his  Plaquemines 
majority. 

A    BtOW    FROM    BATON    ROfGE' 

A  iKilitical  fight  is  now  raging,  with  the 
*nilk  of  the  St.  Bernard  Police  Jury  arrayed 
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against  Perez,  and  the  sheriff  oscillating  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  There's  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  1960  elections  the  newcom- 
ers in  St.  Bernard  may  tip  the  scales  against 
Perez'  Stale  senator  (though  Perez  himself 
will  doubtlc!:s  win  tiie  district  attorneyship). 
And  from  Baton  Rouge  itself,  where  a  hos- 
tile Governor  'its.  may  come  the  severest 
setb;ick  of  all.  There  is  considerable  pressure 
t')  aboil:  h  tlie  levee  boards  and  consolidate 
all  tlieir  lioidings  );i  a  single  .State  agency. 
Perez'  diversion  of  Ic ee-board  revenues  to 
his  police  jury  would  thus  end  at  a  stroke  and 
with  it  a  large  measure  (A  his  political  ^owcr. 
How  much  ol  this  will  come  about,  of  course, 
depends  on  timing  and  the  temper  of  "the 
new  element"  in  the  parishes.  One  reason 
the  judge  lias  been  able  to  get  away  with 
so  much  so  long  is  because  a  lot  of  other 
people  have  been  getting  away  with  it,  too. 
"He's  just  like  a  big  ol'  tomcat."  mused  a 
State  representative  who  had  himself  been 
clawed,  "lettin"  the  mice  play  around,  get 
into  mischief.  When  he's  ready,  he  gets 
'em."  In  the  next  few  years  or  so.  after  the 
thing"s  been  done,  it  may  surprise  e\erybody 
how  few  "mice""  it  took  to  make  mincemeat 
of  a  "cat.""  himself  somewhat  paw-weary  from 
a  generation  of  mischief. 


I  From    the   Washington    (DC  1    Post     Apr     1. 
19C5i 

The  Segregationists"  Secregationi.st 
(  By  Mary  McCrory  1 

Leander  H.  Perez,  of  Pl.iqucmines  Parish, 
La.,  is  the  segregationists'  segregationist. 

He  dfjes  not  mess  around. 

He  is  a  short,  stocky  man  v. ith  gray  hair 
and  a  kind  of  lion's  fa.ce.  with  a  permanent 
frown  f<nd  all  the  lines  going  downward.  He 
chain  smokes  cigar,^  in  an  ivory  holder,  bel- 
lows at  Senators,  and  is  an  unblushing  white 
supremacist. 

Two  .southern  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  heard  him.  as  a 
witness  on  the  voting  rights  bill.  Chairman 
James  Eastland.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi, 
and  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  called  the  k>oss  of  Plaquemines 
■Judge  " 

The  other  members,  who  seemed  slightly 
stunned  at  his  nonstop  invective,  did  not 
call  him  anything  until  mid-afternoon  when 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirkse.n.  of 
Illinois,  abruptly  had  enough. 

Perez  gave  the  committee  a  t,-  ste  of  old- 
fashioned  southern  dcmagoguery.  By  com- 
parifon  with  him.  Gov.  George  C  Wallace, 
of  Alabam.a.  seen:is  an  angel  of  reason  and 
modcr.ition.  and  ex-Gov.  Ross  "W.  B.-irneit.  of 
Mississippi;  a  towering  intellect. 

The  patriarch  of  Plaquemines  came  to  the 
stand  accompanied  by  the  director  of  public 
safety.  He  slapped  folders  around,  flicked 
pages  of  long  statements,  oflered  exhibits 
right  and  left,  damned  the  voting  rights  bill 
as  "a  Thaddeus  Stevens  bill.  "  said  it  "gees 
right  down  t'ne  line  for  t'ne  Communist  con- 
spiracy," said  it  vould  enfranchise  morons, 
aliens,  and  pervens,  and  is  "the  vilest  dis- 
crimination  against    the   South." 

After  one  such  diatribe.  Senator  HrcH 
Scott.  Republic.in.  of  Pennsylvania,  said  "I 
didn't  think  anyone  cou'.d  add  to  what  Rob- 
ert Welch  has  said  about  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, but  I  think  yoti  have  " 

Perez  seented  to  be  pleased  with  this  trib- 
ute to  his  t^estimony. 

He  was  happy  too.  to  pro\oke  an  explosion 
from  the  normally  long-suffering  minority 
leader.  Dirksen  burst  ovit  wiien  Perez  of- 
fered to  debate  anyone  on  the  proposition 
that  "There  is  a  Communist  plan  behind 
this  thinking." 

"That  IS  about  as  s'.up.d  a  statement  as 
lias  ever  bee:t  uttered  in  this  room."  said  the 
minority  leader,  who  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  voting  rights  bill,  ".ind  it 
is  a  reflection  on  Senators  here." 


Dirkse.v  asked  him  about  a  Louisiana  par- 
ish where  out  of  4.500  Negroes  only  86  were 
registered."" 

■'I  have  the  answer  to  that,"  said  Perez 
"Here's  a  committee  of  Congress  who  doesn't 
know  tlie  local  situation  and  doesn't  under- 
stand Negroes,  their  thinking  and  their  men- 
tality and  their  lack  of  interest  in  voting." 

The  registration  figures  "prove  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people 
involved,"  said  Perez  "They  don"t  try  to 
register." 

Perez  admitted.  "We  doi/t  go  around  beat- 
ing the  bushes  to  get  the  Negroes  registered." 

Then  he  added  triumph^tly,  "You  have 
to  pay  them  off.  You've  got  to  bribe  their 
I>reachers  who  control  .their  votes.  They 
come  to  the  candidates  and  demand  money. 
And  for  this  you  are  going  to  condemn  us. 
You  don't  know  the  facts.  " 

Finally  spoke  the  racist  of  Plaquemines 
Parish.  "They  are  of  immoral  character. 
They  are  a  low  type  of  citizenship.  They 
are  being  well  treated.  They  are  being  well 
taken  care  of.  They  have  good  schools.  And 
we  are  being  condemned  here  by  your  people 
who  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

Nothing  the  protesting  Senators  said  could 
reach  or  shame  him.  Perez  thinks  Negroes 
are  an  inferior,  immoral  people  who  have  no 
voting  rights  in  his  part  ol  the  world  and 
deserve  none. 

He  probably  did  in  his  way  as  much  for 
Civil  rights  as  (jther  old-school  segregation- 
ists like  Bull  Connor  in  Birmingham  and 
Shefifl  Jim  Clark  in  Selma  had  done  in 
theirs. 

I  From    Colliers   magazine,    Dec.    17.    1949) 

Leander  H    P.-^rez:   Ki.vgfish  of  the 

Dixiecrats 

(  By  Lester  Velie  ) 

Salvador  Chiappetta,  native  son  of  the 
Louisiana  delta  country  south  of  New  Or- 
leans— free,  white,  and  over  21 — has  two 
obsessions.  He  wants  to  eat  and  he  wants 
to  vote.  About  these  twin  urges,  Citizen 
Chiappetta  father  of  two  boys  killed  in  the 
war,  IS  quite  stubborn.  In  order  to  eat,  ycu 
must  have  a  Job.  and  to  vote,  you  must 
register.  Doing  either,  for  Chiappetta,  pre- 
sents bizarre  difficulties. 

Six  times  during  the  last  8  months  he 
climbed  into  his  ancient  jalopy  and  rattled 
off  to  the  parish  ( county  i  courthouse  25 
miles  away  to  register  for  his  fall's  voting. 
The  six  round  trips  totaled  300  miles.  But 
for  all  this  mileage.  Citizen  Chipppetta.  as 
this  is  written,  was  still  unregistered.  To 
him.  mysteriously,  the  registrar  is  never  in. 
Neither  is  the  registrar's  deputy.  In  fact, 
somehow,  for  Chiappetta.  no  registrar's  office 
exists,  although  the  State  lav.-  says  plainly 
that  there  should  "oe  one  at  the  parish  seat. 

A  persisteiit  man.  Chiappetta  wTapped  his 
huge  farmer's  fist  about  a  pen  and  tock  to 
the  malls.  He  sent  a  registered  letter  to  the 
parish  registrar  asking  when  he  couM  regis- 
ter to  vote.  No  reply.  Only  a  receipt  for  the 
letter.  He  got  him.self  a  lawyer  and  wrote 
the  local  political  boss,  who  is  also  district 
attorney  and  therefore  the  guardian  of  Citi- 
zen Chiappetta's  civil  rights     Stiii  no  answer. 

Chiappetta  tried  the  US.  district  attoritey 
at  New  Orleans,  the  State-  attorney  general 
at  Baton  Rouge.  Finally,  he  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  President. 
through  an  Assistant  Attcrney  General,  said 
it  was  a  State's  affair.  The  State  attorney 
general,  through  an  assistant,  said  it  was  a 
local  affair.  After  8  month.s  of  arduous  reit- 
manship.  Citizen  Chiappetta  was  as  wnreg.s- 
tered  as  the  day  he  w.-^s  b3rn. 

Oddly,  few  of  Chiappetta's  deep  delta 
neig'nbors  suffer  his  galling  frustration.  To 
many,  registration  is  jUst  a  lark.  They  don.'t 
even  have  to  seek  out  the  registrar.  In 
neigh'oorly  friendliness  he  comes  to  them. 
Or  while  drivins  along  in  his  car.  the  regis- 
trar Will  stop,   alight,  lake  the  registration 
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books  from  the  back  seat  and  register  lucky 
passing  citizens  then  and  there.  Knowing 
this.  Chl.vppetta  regards  himself  as  a  pollti- 
c.tl  " untouchable." 

Even  worse,  he  is  an  economic  outcast.  He 
c.Mi't  get  a  job  on  the  liighways  or  the  river 
levees.  He  can't  even  get  a  job  in  local  pri- 
vate employ.  Recently,  hired  as  a  watchman 
on  a  school  construction  job.  he  was  fired 
before  he  could  report  for  work.  Word  had 
como  down,  mysteriously,  from  above.  Even 
Chiappctta's  17-year-old  son,  Eugene,  can't 
get  summer  vacation  work  cutting  grass  on 
tlic  levees  like  otiier  kids. 

Kiting  and  voting  are  habits  to  which  a 
man  gets  strongly  attached.  How  did  Citi- 
zen Chiappctta  get  himself  into  the  fi.x  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  do  either?  He 
E'.ys  it  hr.pponcd  when  he  got  on  the  wrong 
Eide  politically.  "Fatally,"  lie  says,  "he  op- 
posed and  offended  the  local  leader,  Lisander 
H.  Porcz." 

Tlie  RuMians  have  a  name  for  Chiappetta's 
offense:  "Political  deviation."  "Vet.  in  an 
American  setting,  tlie  conseq'aences  did  seem 
drastic. 

"But  what  do  you  expect?"  Chiappetta  asks 
simply.  "This  is  Plaquemines  Parish.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  to  us  wiio 
disagree.  And  there  aren't  many  of  us  left — 
w'no  dare." 

Piaqi;emines,  situated  south  of  New  Or- 
leans, is  one  of  Louisiana's  most  famous 
parishes.  For  one  tiling.  Plaquemines  cm- 
braces  the  mouth  of  the  Missi-^.-sippl.  A  stub- 
by, 125-mile-long  thumb  of  Uishly  green, 
creamy  delta  earth,  Plaquemines  pokes  out 
ir.to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spurting  out  the 
Mississippi  as  from  the  nozzle  of  a  hose.  For 
another  thing,  Plaquemines  contains  fabu- 
lous riches  of  oil.  sulfur  and  natural  gas, 
much  of  it  on  public  lands.  But  most  im- 
portant for  Plaquemines'  fame;  it  is  the 
bailiwick  of  Leander  H.  Perez. 

A  form.idable  man,  Perez  once  saved  Hucy 
Long  from  almost  certain  impeachment.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  holdovers  of  the  Long  era 
who  survived  to  flourish  politically.  And  in 
a  State  wiiich  measures  its  public  m.en 
against  the  lengthening  legend  of  the  de- 
parted Kingfisli.  Perez  is  regarded  by  many 
as  smarter  than  Huey,  and  today  the  most 
redoubtfible  man  in  Louisiana.  Perez,  for 
instance,  is  credited  with  mo.sterminding 
Huey's  younger  brother.  Earl,  into  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  and  with  naming  most  of 
Earl's  running  mates.  Although  no  member, 
Perez  hasn't  mis.sed  a  Louisiana  legislative 
session  for  more  than  25  years,  and  is  credited 
with  engineering  the  amendment  of  many 
laws  affecting  local  government  in  the 
St.ite^including  the  law  under  which  Citi- 
zen Chiappetta  finds  it  so  difficult  to  regis- 
ter. 

"A  mighty  htmter  before  the  Lord,"  as 
Bible-wise  Louisianians  might  pvit  it,  Perez' 
voice  reaches  from  the  deep  delta  country 
even  to  Washington.  A  powerhouse  in  his 
own  State  and  region,  Perez  is  emerging  as 
an  important  national  figure.  He  leads  the 
fight  for  State  control  of  the  vast  oil  riches 
beneath  the  tidewaters  off  tlieir  shores.  And 
he  is  the  national  leader  of  the  Stales'  Riglits 
Dixiecrats. 

Perez  is  formidable  in  both  roles.  As  the 
States'  champion  in  the  oil  fight,  Perez,  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  went  back  to  colonial  times 
to  dig  up  (and  confound  Federal  attorneys 
with  1  a  treaty  between  the  English  Crown 
and  the  original  States  to  support  his  argu- 
ment that  the  States,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  title  to  the  oil  lands. 

As  the  champion  of  the  Dixiecrats,  he  says 
he  fights  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  "protect  the  States  against  further  in- 
fringement of  their  liberties."  Says  Perez: 
"The  closer  you  keep  government  to  the 
people,  the  more  democracy  you  have." 

When  a  man  raises  such  a  hue  and  cry 
about  "local  democracy,"  and  becomes  Its 
national   advocate,   it    is   Interesting   to   see 


how  local  democracy  works  In  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. I 

In  Plaquemines  Parish  and  Its  neighbor 
St.  Bernard,  "Jeffersonian"  Democrat  Perez 
has  been  district  attorney  and  political  boss 
for  a  longer  time  than  many  oi  Ids  neigh- 
bors can  remember — 25  years.  Perez  has 
ruled  so  long  and  to  such  effcC.  that  he  is 
often  compared  to  Hucy  Long  Perez,  it 
turns  out,  is  an  ardent  admirals  cf  Huey's 
("He's  the  mo.<;t  constructive  C'Overnor  we 
ever  had")  and  has  created  in  His  own  baili- 
wick a  miniature  regime  reaiiniscent  of 
Huey's  Louisiana,  public  works  and  all. 
New  Orleans  papers  have  callecj  him  Poten- 
tate Perez  and  his  two  parishes  "the  rotten 
boroughs." 

The  authentic  voice  cf  the  Oki  (and  pa.^^^s- 
ing)  South  of  Ole  Gene  Talmaqs,'e  and  Tliat 
Man  Bilbo,  Perez — a  man  of  liiuch  greater 
stature  and  fiiiefsc— is  one  of j  the  Soutli's 

biggest  kingrishcs.  And  yoti  ran  use  any 
y.irdstick;  political  muscle,  or  ital  brains  or 
g;eat  wealth.  j 

The  crime  cemmirsicn  never  aid  get  a  lock 
at  the  companies'  books  and  fven  l^jt  its 
life  in  the  attempt.  For  Perez,  an  incxur.ible 
foe,  sharpened  his  legal  liatcsliet  for  the 
commission  and  didn't  let  up  u^til  the  State 
supreme  court  declared  the  bodj  tuiconstitu- 
tional  on  a  budgetary  technicality.  Even  the 
records  of  the  commission's  prtbe  of  Perez' 
affairs  are  no  lonr;cr  avaikible  to  public 
scrutiny.  So  rtiled  the  current  attorney  gen- 
eral. Bolivar  Kemp,  a  Perc/'  iinaftci^e. 

But  it  is  knov.-n  thai  Perez'  pei'fonal  fortune 
began  to  grew  when  oil  and  I  sulfur  were 
discovered  on  lands  cv.ned  or  eunlrolled  by 
public  boards  for  which  Pcrea.  as  district 
attorney,  is  also  cfficer  ex  offijio  and  legal 
adviser.  | 

Plaquemines  yields  roughly;  10  percent 
more  oil  than  any  other  Louitiar.a  parish, 
producing  seme  18  million  barrels  yearly, 
worth  about  $40  million.  It  embraces  the 
second  largest  tulfur  dome  i  of  its  type)  in 
tlie  world,  which  yields  anothef-  $20  million 
of  mineral  wealth  annually.  IViost  of  tliec.e 
riclies  gush  from  public  lands.  Once  owned 
by  the  Federal  and  State  goverrments,  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  local  levee  and  school 
boards  as  nest  eegs  with  which  to  finance 
levee  repair  work  and  education.  And  from 
these  lands,  administered  locally,  came  for- 
tunes for  a  select  few,  among  thtm  the  area^ 
political  boss,  Leander  H.  Perez.  )■ 

COMPLETE  SECRECY  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

A  fortune,  if  carved  from  public  lands, 
can't  be  shrouded  in  complete  darkness. 
There  are  flickers  of  light:  recofded  proceed- 
ings of  the  Icvce  boards  and  school  boards 
which  dispensed  wealth-yielding  leases.  There 
are  notarized  contracts.  The  investiga- 
tor wlio  digs  these  out  and  pieces  the  in- 
volved jigsaw  together  is  rewarded  with  a 
series  of  fascinating  tableau.x: 

In  one  tableau,  we  have  LearKler  H.  Perez, 
as  legal  adviser,  ray  for  the  Buras  levee 
board,  seated  on  one  side  of  the  table.  As 
such.  Perez  represents  and  guarps  the  pviblic 
interest.  In  this  capacity  he  prepares  and 
ajiproves  the  legality  of  lea'-es  dn  lanas  des- 
tined to  yield  millions  in  oil  arid  create  for- 
ttines  in  overriding  royalties  an^  bonuses  for 
the  lucky  leaseholders.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  table  are  friends  who  obtain  the  leases 
for  nominnl  considerations,  sometimes  as 
little  as  $100  and  seldom  more  than  $500  per 
year  rental. 

The  tableati  changes.  Now  we  have  Perez 
sitting  on  the  same  Fide  of  the  table  as  his 
friends  who  have  taken  the  valuable  leases. 
Presto.  Perez,  who  is  a  guardian  of  the  public 
interest,  is  now  lawyer  for  the  private  In- 
terest. As  such,  he  prepares  the  contracts 
for  the  leaseholders  in  their  dealings  with 
major  oil  companies  to  whom  they  assign 
their   leases. 

Does  Perez,  the  public's  legal  ftdvLser,  come 
in  conflict  with  Perez,  the  private  lawyer? 
Louisiana's  attorney  general   thought  so   in 


1940.  When  he  sought  to  get  the  books  of 
the  companies  for  whicli  Perez  was  lawyer, 
Perez  told  him : 

'Go  to  hell." 

Where  were  some  of  the  key  levee  l.HMrd 
leai;cs  consummat(  d? 

Right  in  tiie  New  Orleans  law  office  rf 
Leander  H.  Pcro/,  whose  private  and  public 
chores  were  so  intimritely  intermingled  that 
his  own  office  telephone  and  that  of  one  levee 
board  were  listed  (in  1939  and  1940 1  under 
the  same  ntimber.  Vouchers  show  tliat  the 
Icvce  board  paid  bills  for  that  nimiber. 

One  fortunate  friend  who  obtained  oil- 
land  leases  which  later  brought  him  inde- 
pendent wealth  was  Robert  J.  Lobrano,  for- 
mer deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  (serv- 
ing Plaquemines  and  Saint  Bernard  i  wlicre 
Perez  was  judge  from   1019  to  1924. 

Friend  Lobrano's  name  pops  up  in  interest- 
ing deals,  and  popping  with  him,  in  the 
background,   is  the   name   of  Perez. 

Once,  for  instance,  in  the  early  scramble 
for  prospectively  valuable  oil  lands,  Lobrano 
bought  some  tracts  which  were  foreclosed 
for  luipaid  taxes.  Nothing  remarkable  about 
that.  But  tax  sales  must  be  advertised  in 
the  regtilar  editions  of  the  official  newspapers 
to  give  owners  and  others  a  chance  to  bid. 
In  a  sworn  and  notarized  affidavit,  the  for- 
mer editor  of  the  official  paper,  tlie  Plaque- 
mines Gazette,  said  the  advertisement  (of 
the  land  purcliased  by  Lobrano)  never  ap- 
peared in  the  regular  edition.  In.stead.  he 
e.xplalned.  the  owner  of  t!ie  paper.  Perez, 
ordered  him  to  have  100  special  copies 
printed,  to  insert  the  tax  ad  tlicrein.  and  to 
turn  6  of  these  copies  over  to  the  sheriff  to 
show  the  sale  was  advertised  :;S  recpiired  by- 
law. 

Royalty  rigiits  on  some  of  the  public  lands 
leased  by  Lobrano  from  the  loveo  boards  were 
assigned  to  companies  for  which  Perez  is  the 
lawyer.  The  contr;tct3  were  drawn  in  Perez' 
office,  notarized  by  A.  Sidney  Cain,  Jr.,  tiien 
and  now  an  associate  lawyer  with  Perez,  and 
witnessed  by  Antia  Conrad,  Perez'  secretary 
and  by  Rudolph  McBride,  Perez'  assistant 
district  attorney  at  Plaquemines. 

Perez  says  he  does  not  own  the  companies 
which  obtained  leases  and  royalty  rights  on 
Plaquemines  oil  and  sulfur  lands.  But  his 
relations  with  some  of  these  companies  are 
intimate — and  lucrative. 

FRIENDS    IN   I^rFLUENTI.^L    POSITIONS 

Tlie  officers  are  old  friends  and  sometimes 
associates  from  Perez'  own  law  office.  Perez' 
law  associate,  Cain,  is  vice  president  of  Lou- 
isiana Coastal  Lands  Co.,  holder  of  valuable 
oil-land  leases.  An  officer  of  Delta  Develop- 
ment Co.  is  Harold  Sicard,  of  Thomas  J. 
Moran  Sons,  printers,  for  whom  Perez  opened 
up  the  State's  substantial  printing  busi- 
ness and  later  served  as  lawyer. 

Perez'  moLher-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry  Chrdin, 
and  another  kinswoman  by  marriage,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Pursglove,  were  the  incorporators  of 
a  lesser  company  which  obtained  trapping 
rights  on  public  lands.  In  a  series  of  In- 
volved transactions  in  which  a  Perez  as- 
sistant district  attorney, i)layed  a  part,  some 
of  these  rights  were  vested  in  the  Delta 
Development  Co, 

Asked  about  mineral-  and  trapping-land 
leases  obtained  by  intimate  from  boards  he 
dominates,  Perez  replied: 

"What  reason  would  I  have  to  object  that 
my  friends  should  have  leases?" 

Tax  records  and  minutes  of  company  meet- 
ings reveal  that  such  loyalty  was  appreciated. 

So  valued,  for  instance,  were  the  services 
of  Lawyer  Leander  Perez  that  the  Delta 
Development  Co.  in  1937  authorized  tl:e 
purchase  of  health,  accident,  and  life  insur- 
ance for  its  attorneys  and  officers. 

And  in  1933,  according  to  Louisiana  tax 
records,  the  comj)any  paid  out  $89,000  (more 
than  half  of  its  income  after  deductions  for 
depletions)  in  legal  fees.  In  1939  the  cnm- 
pany  paid  out  $76,400  in  legal  fees.     Perez' 
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income  that  year  was  $218.000 — and  the  oil 
rush  was  still  young. 

The  1939  State  income  tax  statement  of 
Delta  Development  Co..  notarized  by  an  of- 
fice associate  of  Pcre/.  c:i.st  further  light  on 
Deltas  .affairs: 

The  two  listed  oRice:=^.  R.  J.  Lf>brano  and 
R  J.  Chauvin.  each  owned  only  a  lr:\ciion  of 
1  percent  of  the  stock. 

Tiie  outlay  in  attor.'icy  f'^cs  was  tlic  cliief 
cost  oi  rtmning  Delia  DevcIopnie:it  and  over- 
shadowed all  other  expense  items.  The  at- 
torney fees  of  $76,400  came  to  $1,460  weekly. 
The  company's  gener.d  expense  as  well  as 
rent  and  telephone  totaled  $789.  or  less  than 
$1(3  weekly. 

In  New  Orleans  this  wruer  did  not  have 
to  seek  o'.it  Perez. 

"Tliis  is  Judge  Leander  H.  Perez."  he 
boomed  into  the  teleplione  after  I  had  be- 
pun  to  study  the  setup  of  Plaquemines  and 
St.  Bernard  Parishes. 

race  to  face  soon  r.f.er.  Perez  declared 
cheerfully: 

"I  hear  you've  come  to  get  Perez.  Well, 
there  ain't  nothing  to  get  on  Perez. 

"I  want  to  show  you  some  of  the  con- 
.■^tructive  work  we're  doing  in  Plaquemines." 
Perez  said.  "We've  pot  the  best  covornment 
can  there  in  tlie  Lnited  States.  '  'llien  he 
added,  "In  the  whole  world." 

We  g;jt  into  one  of  Perez'  cars.  In  ^lie 
back  seat  was  Mrs.  Perez,  a  pleasant,  ma- 
tronly woman  to  whom  Perez  is  obviously 
devoted  and  who  is  at  his  side  so  constantly 
that  friends  Utugiimgly  call  her  his  body- 
guard. 

Turning  south  from  New  Orleans  we 
skirted  Jefferson  Parish,  tiie  feudal  barotiy 
cf  a  Perez  ally.  Sheriff  Frank  Clancy  (they 
are  frequently  together  on  State  issues  and 
candidates  I.  who  rules  liis  roos-t  with  such 
&11  iron  hand  that  he's  known  as  "King 
Clancy. '  Soon  we  were  in  deep  delta  coun- 
try. St.  Bernard  Parish,  which— for  red- 
hot  politics  and  protected  commercial  gam- 
bling— was  described  to  me.  along  with  Jef- 
ferson and  Plaquemines  Parislies,  as  "one  of 
the  hellholes  of  Loui-siaua." 

/  THE    ".SLOTS"    OPERATE    FREELY 

We  drew  into  a  -pasoline  station  where 
three  slot  machines  beckoned  unashamedly 
for  business.  In  the  deep  delta  parishes  the 
"one-armed  bandits"  are  everywhere — in 
fruit  markets,  barbersh.ops,  in  movie  lobbies 
even  in  shops  near  schools.  Since  cnmm.ercial 
gambling  is  barred  both  by  the  State  con- 
stitution and  by  State  statute,  I  told  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Perez,  a  State  official,  about 
the  "slots"  at  the  gas  station  in  his  St. 
Bernard  Parish. 

We  rolled  sou'Ji  a'ong  the  Mississippi  River 
into  Plaquemines  Piirish. 

Witii  tlie  pride  almost  of  personal  owner- 
ship, Perez  expanded. 

"See  that  park,"  (Braitlnvaite  Park  at 
the  entrance  to  the  parish.)  Perez  pointed. 
"I  gave  that  to  the  par:-h— 3.200  feet  of 
frontage." 

"See  that  drainage?"  He  motioned  farther 
down  the  road.    "I  put  that  in." 

"See  that  church?"  Perez  pointed  to  a 
srnall  chapel  under  con'=truction.  Already 
built  was  the  facade  with  three  doors. 

"One  is  for  white  folks."  Perez  explained. 
"Anotlier  is  for  d.irk-skinned  Negroes,  and 
the  third  for  light-skinned  ones." 

"You  know,  they  like  it  that  way."  he 
snid.  "Yet  people  ridiculed  Bilbo  for  fight- 
ing the  hybridization  of  the  r.ice." 

The  old  church  liad  rested  on  n  motnid, 
and  tiie  pastor  wanted  the  new  edifice  on  a 
hillock  too. 

"Who  do  you  suppose  got  that  mound 
moved?"  Perez  asked.  "I'm  friendly  with  the 
U.S.  Engineers,"  he  explained,  "and  I  worked 
out  a  deal." 

It  was  obvious  from  w  hat  he  had  dor.e  and 
'rom  tlie  way  people  treated  him  that  Perez 
was— on  his  home  grounds — the  patroon,  the 


grand  seigneur,  the  master,  and  sometimes, 
as  he  himself  told  it,  the  generaiissimo. 
Once,  in  1943.  when  Gov.  Sam  Jones  souglit 
to  install  his  appointed  sheriff  in  Perez' 
bailiwick.  Perez  formed  a  liome  guard  and 
rallied  the  countryside  to  resist  the  move. 
When  tiie  State  militia  arrived,  scattering 
Perez'  roadblocks  and  homegrown  army, 
tiie  emba.ttled  leader  retreated  to  the  river. 
1  here  lie  tsoardt-d  his  "na\y" — the  free  Pla- 
quemines Parisli  terry  tiiat  plies  tlie  Missis- 
siiJpi.  In  midstream,  Perez  breatlied  defiance 
against  tiie  a.ssemb;ed  miglit  of  the  SAcreign 
SUitc  of  Louisiana.  Under  cover  of  darkner-s 
he  slipped  home,  Iea\ing  the  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  This  v.as  only  a  tem- 
porary setback,   as  wilf  be  shown    later. 

Seeing  Plaquemines  v.ith  Perez  reveals  one 
of  the  reu-'-ons  for  his  power. 

A  down-at-tlie-heel  rural  parish  with  a 
modest  budget  of  $40,000  ns  recently  as  the 
early  thirties,  Plaquemines  today  revels  in  a 
near-nalhon-doliar  budget  that  i.s  the  e;->.vy 
of  the  wiiole  Suite.  It  hums  with  public 
construction  reminiscent  of  WPA  clays.  The 
parish  provides  free  ferry  service  for  all, 
across  llie  Mis.vissippi.  It  repairs  boats  free 
for  fisliermen  on  its  own  boatways,  gives  out 
$20,000  of  coliege  scholarships  year,y.  and 
owns  a  luxurio'as  vessel  to  patrol  the  sJirinip 
beds  and  to  entertain,  in  style,  vi.iitors  to 
the  parish. 

A  miniature  welfare  state  (a  phrase  re- 
pugnant to  Perez  t  Plaquemines  even  has  a 
4-year  plan  of  public  works.  And  like  a 
welfare  slate  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  em- 
ployers in  the  area  (if  part-time  jobs  a.-e 
counted  I . 

All  this — and  2o\\er  taxes  too.  Tlie  taxes, 
lialved  since  1932,  will  go  stiU  lower  this 
year.     Huw  does  Perez  do  it? 

He  does  it  with  oil  wells  and  sulftir.  Perez 
is  liU'rally  at  the  throttle  of  a  we'.l-lubrs- 
Ciucd  civic  and  political  machine. 

RlCnrS    FOR    P.^P.ISII    EO.^RDS 

.^s  owners  ol  oil  lands,  the  levee  boards 
and  school  board  in  Piaqf.eniines  collect  one- 
eighth  royalty  on  oi!  produced  on  such  lancis. 
This  comes  to  about  $1  mnllion  yearly  and 
is  funneled  to  the  pari.?h  governing  body, 
known  as  tiie  police  jury,  which  handles  t'le 
boards'  money  affairs.  (The  nnneral  weal'h 
in  Plaquemines  is  so  lavish  that  tiie  pari.-'n 
is  rich,  and  tiie  cr.mpanies  wiiicii  took  leases 
from  it — and  for  which  Perez  is  lawyer — 
aren't  doing  so  badly  either.  These  lease- 
holding  companies  get  their  cut  from  the  big 
oil  producers  to  whom  they've  assigned  their 
leases.  The  big  producers,  cf  course,  have 
little  interest  in  and  no  connection  at  all 
with  local  politics.  They  are  strictly  in  the 
oil  business.) 

Besides  the  rriyaliics  it  gets,  the  Plaque- 
nnr.es  governing  bo'.iy  is  the  further  lucky 
recipient  of  another  $200,000  yearly— its 
share  by  State  law  of  the  severance  taxes 
paid  by  the  oil  producers  to  the  State. 

The  good  works  that  can  be  Itibricatcd 
with  tills  sort  of  money  are  manifest  in 
Plaquemines. 

"This  will  be  the  most  modern  consoli- 
dated school  anywhere,  both  high  and  ele- 
mentary." Perez  said  proudly  as  we  watched 
construction  work  on  a  h.mdrome  and  im- 
pressive brick  structure. 

"We'll  have  an  audirorimn  and  a  pvnr.a- 
sium.  Costs  $800,000.  including  arclutects' 
fees.  There's  nothing  even  in  New  Orleans 
lo  compare  witli  this. "  he  snid. 

The  school  superintendent  is  Patrick 
Olinde.  an  earnest  yoimg  man  who  is  mrrried 
to  a  niece  of  Perez.  (Other  Perez  kmfolk 
on  the  ptiblic  payroll  include  nephew.  Frank 
Giordano,  the  registrar  who  isn't  there  to 
the  wrong  people,  and  A.  M.  Walker,  a  Perez 
brother-in-law,  who  is  parish  purchasing 
agent.)  Olinde  disclosed  that  3  new 
consolidated  schools  will  rise  in  Plaquenunes 
over  tlie  i:ext  2  vears  to  c.ire  for  1  300  chil- 


dren.     There   will    be    two   new    schools    for 
Negroes. 

In  Piaciuemines  the  triple  color  line  goes 
to  school  as  well  as  to  chinch.  "We  have 
two  Negro  scho.jls  acrccs  the  river,"  Perez  re- 
lated. "Because  the  iight-skinned  ones 
won't  mix  with  the  dark  ones  " 

But  oil-ncli  Piaqucmines  can  afford  f.  en 
this.  On  Its  new  schools  it,  will  spen.d 
S3  million — a  tidy  sum  for  a  rural  southern 
county  of  12,oO0  souls.  In  fact,  a  big-league 
e.xjjenditure  anywiiere. 

At  Pointe  a  l.i  Hache.  the  parish  seat,  there 
was  further  evidence  of  the  courity's  bounty. 

"YouU  see  the  only  parish-owned,  free 
ferry  anywhere,"  Perez  said.  "There's  noth- 
ing like  it  in  the  wliole  country. 

"Hold  the  ferry,  Rudy,"  Perez  instructed 
lis  assistant  district  attorney.  Rudolph  Mc- 
Bride, a  shy  young  man  in  a  bow  tie.  Perez 
showed  me  the  renovating  job  beiiig  done  ou 
tiie  courthoiise  and  rummaged  among  court 
records,  while  tlie  ferry — with  its  pedestrians 
and  motorists — waited  for  35  minutes  be- 
yond its  starting  time  until  the  leader  was 
ready  to  board  it. 

We  boarded  the  trim,  all-steel  ferry  and 
started  acro.:s  the  brov.n.  smooth  expanse  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  prominent  sign  on  deck 
read;  "Free  Ferry — Plaquemines  Parish — 
Police  Jury." 

"Cost  $90,000."  said  Perez.  The  cost  of 
running  the  ferry.  $45,000  yearly,  is  mere 
than  Plaquemines  spent  on  its  total  budget 
in  tile  thirties.  Perez  displayed  the  ship- 
sliapc  rcstrooms.  He  called  down  into  the 
engmoroom  and.  raising  liis  vciice  above  the 
clatter,  made  ;t  a  point  tj  address  the  en- 
gineer by  his  first  name  and  inquire  after 
liis  family. 

"We  cross  thousands  of  pedestria:is  daily 
as  well  as  cars,"  Perez  said.  The  ferry  has  a 
reputation  for  being  on  time.  But  once  it 
stalled.  That  was  when  political  rival  Sam 
Jones  tried  to  hold  a  rally  across  the  nver. 
Mysteriously,  the  ferry  suspended,  stranding 
;  tlie  Jones  adhere;its. 

Well-hccled  Plaquemines  owns  still  an- 
other \essel.  a  Si75.000,  70-foot  luxury  yacht 
with  a  teakwood  deck  and  mahogany  super- 
structure.    Perez  picked  it  up  at  a  bargain. 

Commissioned  to  patrol  fisiiing  out  of  sea- 
son I  thus  duplicatii:g  State  patrol  work,  con- 
servation cflicials  observed  i ,  the  boat  is 
manned  by  a  skipper  and  a  cook  and  is 
used,  as  Perez  says,  "to  er.tertain  people  we 
think  can  benef.t  the  parish.  '  The  spanking 
v.liite  vessel,  known  as  th.e  Ma^Ua.  has  thus 
been  the  scene  of  many  hapj^y  yachting  par- 
tics,  all  calculated  to  make  friends  for 
Plaquemines. 

•Last  week,"  Pere;;  s.id,  "I  took  out  a 
■  party  of  men  interested  in  locating  new  i:i- 
dustry.  We've  also  entertained  the  US.  En- 
gineers." As  hosts,  it  is  necessary  of  course 
that  parish  officials,  and  sometim,es  mjcmbers 
of  Perez'  family,  take  part  in  the  yachting 
party  cliores. 

Perez  beams  down  on  the  p.trish  folk  with 
still  other  free  services. 

For  fisiiermen  he  built  tliree  boafvays 
whicli  repair  t'neir  boats  free. 

Plaquemines  is  also  tlie  only  parish  in 
Louisiana  that  pu's  up  dollar  for  dollar  witli 
tiic  State  to  btnld  pn-.ed  roads.  As  a  result 
we  rolled  through  miles  of  beehive  road- 
bu"l<i:iig  activity  which  will  soon  permit 
delta  motorists  (like  Lincoln's  Father  of  V.'.t- 
tcrs)  to  "go  unvcxtd  to  the  sea." 

Louisianians'  like  to  comp.irc  Leander  H 
Perez  with  Huey  P.  Long. 

Huey  used  to  boast:  'T  took  Louisiana  out 
of  the  mud;  I  gave  the  kids  schoolbooks.' 
Perez  likes  to  point  to  the  schools  and  road? 
he's  building.  Huey  openly  reveled  in  the 
role  of  dictator,  calling  himself  the  Kingfish 
v.r.d  boasting  of  his  powers.  Leander  H 
Perez  is  more  modest. 

"They  tell  you  Ferez  is  a  boss,  Perez  is  .1 
dictator,"  he  complains.  "The  truth  i."^,  Perez 
:e  iust  a  darn  Vcrkhorse." 
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RESPF.CTS     lAW        AS     A      VVKAPON 

Hiiey's  methods  were  briunlly  direct.  'I 
can  buy  legislators  like  sacks  ol"  potatoes,"  he 
veiled.  He  treated  the  org;>,nic  law  as  a  scrap 
or'  paper.  Perez,  a  man  of  linesse.  is  usually 
to  be  loitnd  behind  the  scenes  rather  than  in 
front  of  them.  He  respects  the  law  and  ust-.s 
i:  .is  a  weapon  to  outwit  hi.s  opponent  s. 

"I  can  hold  my  own  with  any  damned  ;.iw- 
yer  there  is."  s.iys  Perez. 

Thi.s  is  so  well  recognized  ni  Louisiana  tiiat 
for  year.s  Icglshaors  have  come  to  Perez  for 
help  in  framing  State  laws,  and  he  is  ac- 
kii,)w!edged  to  be  the  lather  of  much  legisla - 
Ti,>n  a.rYecting  local  governn-.cnt.  The  recoi,'- 
ni 'cd  master  of  legislative  mrinenver.  there 
;.-  .1  joke  in  Baton  Rouge  about  th.e  way 
Perez,  as  lobbyist  for  his  bailiwick,  guides 
legislation  into  the  hopper. 

•Gentlemen.  I  have  a  little  bill  ( so  the 
story  goes » .  Il  only  amend.-^  the  constitu- 
tir.n  m  six  pla.ces." 

Altliougli  Perez'  job  is  th.it  of  district  at- 
torney, the  mountain  of  clippings  about  liim 
lit  the  New  Orleans  papers  seldom  touches 
on  his  role  as  prosecutor.  They  tell  of  al- 
most endless  political  squabbles  in  tlie 
courc.s:  of  efforts  to  impeach  Per?z  ( tinsiic- 
cessf nl ) :  of  his  etiorts  to  impeach  opponents 
(successful);  of  cliarges  of  fraud  in  elec- 
tions; of  tigiits  of  rival  c.itfdidates  to  get  on 
the  ballot — and  of  Perez'  tights  to  keep  them 
OiT — throtigh  the  locU  court,  throttgh  tlie 
S^rate  supreme  conn  Most  of  these  log.il 
flishts   Perez  wins.      One   jucli^e  said: 

"Perez  st.mds  on  the  law.  and  he  is  alwa.ys 
prepared," 

Oiie  lesson  o!  Huc\  '.>.  Perez,  his  admirer, 
never  forgot.  In  Huey's  Loinsianr.  there  was 
no  Lebensraiun  for  enemies.  He  kept  an 
"sob.  book,"  a  terrible  little  volume  Uilo 
which  went  the  names  of  offender.s:  men 
m'arked  for  oblivion  as  soon  as  Huey  could 
cor.veniently  get  around  to  them.  Perez. 
who  keeps  his  grudges  in  his  licad.  is  coir- 
sidered  by  some  to  be  jus!  as  implacable  as 
Huey  Long, 

"Of  all  the  people  in  the  c  'tuury  the  one 
I'd  like  least  to  have  as  an  enemy  is  Perez," 
one  observer  said  of  him. 

Salvador  Chiappetta,  whom  v.'e  met  at  tiic 
beginning  of  this  story,  would  agree.  Once 
a  highway  maintcn.mce  foreman,  he  grum- 
bled to  neighbors  that  Perez  was  tising  State 
highway  com.mis'^iou  labor  to  build  himself 
a  private  road  and  fishpond  on  his  planta- 
tion. Promised  Land,  a  charge  Perez  denies. 
Chiappetta  iias  had  trotible  votini;  or 
v.-  irking  ever  since. 

"People  are  afraid  even  to  t.ilk  to  me."  says 
C'iuappetta. 

Bigger  men  can  feel  Perez  wrath  too.  Be- 
c.iuse  Sam  .Jones  sent  the  State  militia  into 
his  bailiwick,  Perez  wouldn't  rest  until  lie 
found  a  suitable  candidate  and  built  a  for- 
midable slate  which  defeated  Jones  wriou 
Jones  sought  reelection. 

"It  was  an  obsession  with  ine.  '  Perez  ex- 
plains. 

.\  creative  man.  as  well  as  an  observa.nt  one, 
Perez  hris  fashioned  from  the  tools  at  liand — 
the  local  boards,  party  machinery  and  cu.s- 
tom.s — his  o\v!i  pattern  of  political  control 

Perez"  pattern,  like  all  work.s  of  genius  i.., 
ci ivsirally  sinip'.c. 

As  district  attorney.  Perez  is  the  lawyer  for 
the  parish  p>J:ce  jury  (as  Louisiaiiians  call 
tlie  county  governing  board). 

The  resolutions  which  seitTe  the  pari.sh 
bu.suiess  are  written  by  Perez,  often  in  hif. 
pii'.  tte  law  oETioes  in  New  Orleans,  and  oITcred 
tf.  the  police  jurors  for  udopUon, 

■  Except  in  some  small  instances,"  Perez 
fiitildn't  recall  for  this  writer  one  debate  in 
the  police  ,iury. 

"There's  iiardly  ever  a  disnenting  note."' 
Pi;rez  said.     "Wo  work  togr  thor  100  percent." 

But  such  cooperation  fri^m  tlie  key  police 
jury  "Aas  only  a  start  for  Perez.  There  were 
other  boards  in  the  parish  Some  of  the.se. 
like    the    oil-landowning    Ievi.e    boarci,    are 
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named  by  the  Oovcrnur.  Soonlafter  he 
power.  Perez  realized  that  a  hostile  Gov 
could   till   the   boards   with   local   foes. 

Perez  didn't  leave  the  levee  Ijosrd's  coopera- 
tion to  chance.  His  next  move  was  a  master 
stroke.  He  ■vvent  to  Baton  Rogt^e  and  pushed 
through  a  constitutional  amei^dmenr.  Ap- 
proved by  the  folks  back  honv>.  the  bill  let 
tlie  police  jury  take  over  the  dubts— and  tlie 
revenues  of  all  the  pn'ohc  I  (Xlies  in  the 
parish. 

V.\ST    I'OV.EU    FilR     POLICt    .TURY 

Overnight  Perez'  police  jury  look  over  the 
purse  strings  a.nd  control-  of  cvorytliing  in 
the  bailiwick,  including  tiie  .s:rategic  le\ee 
boards  which  administer  lands  now  produc- 
ing many  million;-  in  oil  yearly. 

Now.  Perez  had  the  cooperaton  of  iill  the 
public  bodiec  round  about. 

When  the  State  dictat  jr.  Huey  Long. 
sought  io  centraii/e  all  the  le\i 'e  boards  into 
one  .State  agency  under  his  nst,  he  found  th.it 
Perez  haci  been  too  rpiick  fo:  liim.  Huey 
ne^er  got  Plaquemines. 

When  oil  Wiis  discovered  anc  royaltie.s  be- 
gan to  flow  to  the  levee  boards  and  school 
boards  :it!cl  on  up  to  the  police  j  u-v.  Perez  had 
riiMiiey  ;incl  political  jobs  to  dispense. 

Perez  minimizes  the  numbor  of  persons 
who  hold  public  jobs  in  Plaqt  emincs.  But 
crriics.  pointing  to  this  year's  -^  800.000  budg- 
et, say  it's  a  rare  family  in  the  parish  that 
hasn't  at  least  one  member  on  a  public  pay- 
roll— even  if  it's  only  part-time  work. 

Tile  opportunities  for  public  employ  are 
varied.  Tlie  parish  needs  boatn'rights  for  its 
own  boatways;  supervisors  ol  front  levees 
(facing  the  river)  and  supen  isors  of  back 
levees  (facing  t,he  gulf):  it  n«  eds  engineers 
for  its  ferryboat  and  f.irmhan:ls  for  its  ex- 
perimental f:.rm:  it  needs  meciianics  and  oil 
gagers  and  drainage  foremen  md  a  skipper 
for  its  patrol  yacht  and  a  cook  for  its  galley: 
it  needs  foremen  and  Iiands  for  "clearing  and 
m;iintenance  of  streams  and  ca  iials."  And  it 
needs  many  oilier  workers. 

Over  all  these  jobs  Perez  is  11  e  boss. 

"I  have  a  hand  in  everything  "  he  says. 

And  he  has.  including  pri\at?  jobs.  It  has 
long  been  known  tliat  industri*  s  moving  into 
the  deep  delta  have  to  listen  to  suggestions" 
from  ilie  parish  administratioi. 

"Even  the  oil-drilling  corporations  some- 
times have  to  clear  with  the  parish  on  the 
matter  of  employment."  one  pciUtically  wise 
deep-delta  resident  told  me.  Recently,  he 
related,  a  driller,  on  orders  Iroini  the  parish, 
was  forced  to  fire  a  group  of  workers  from 
the  "outside  "  so  as  to  make  ro(Sn  ior  Plaque- 
mines men. 

!  From   the   Colliers  niagazine.    3ec    24.   1949 1 

"Dh.MOCnACtV"    IN   THK   Dekp   Dflta — CoNCI.tn- 
ING    KiNGFISH    OF    THE    D;  XIECR.'MS 

I  By  Lester  Vehe) 
!  Boss  Perez,  wiio  once  saved  Huey  Long 
irom  impeachment,  runs  tliin;  s  in  the  deep 
delta.  A  new  national  figure ,  he  is  No.  1 
Dixiecr.ii  and  champion  of  the  States  in  the 
tldelands  oil  fight.) 

Folks  downriver  from  New  Drleans  know 
tliat  the  undisputed  political  qverlord  of  the 
deep  delta  country  is  Loandcr"  H.  Perez.  A 
master  of  "Loui.'^iana  nolitics.''  Perez  knows 
every  trick  of  the  trade;  ho*-  to  make  it 
tougii  for  your  opponents  to  gfet  on  the  bal- 
lot, how  to  run  friendly  caucust.-.,  how  to  win 
a  97  percent  majority  for  your}  candidate. 

To  get  on  the  ballot  v.heki  you're  not 
Perez-picked  you  must  be  on  ^uard  against 
the  minutest  technicality  or  wage  a  long 
fight  through  the  Louisiana  court.s — against 
the    State's   most   resourceful   lawyer^ 

Adolph  E.  "Jake"  Woolverton,  a  restaurant 
man,  learned  this  when  he  tried  to  get  on  the 
ballot  in  1947  to  rtin  for  tlie  Stftte  legislature 
against  Perez'  man. 

Fir.st,  Jake  asked  the  loc.il  Diemocratic  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  let  him  have  qualifica- 


tion ( c.uididates' )  forms  to  fill  out.  Some 
forms  came  in  the  mail,  Jake  didn't  know 
where  they  came  from,  because  tlie  envelop,? 
was  ininiarked.  And  he  never  found  oiu 
But  Jake's  lawyer  took  one  Ux>k  at  the  torins 
and  said.  "Don't  touch." 

■ 'I'hey're  phonies,"  said  the  lawver.  "Fill 
them  o'at.  and  you're  a  dead  duck.  'Vou'll  be 
disqualified  for  giving  inadequate  informa- 
tion.'" 

Jake's  l.iwyer  was  Sam  "Monk  "  Zeldcn.  who 
once  starred  at  halfback  for  Loyola  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  (New  Orleans).  Ex-half- 
back Monk  called  for  an  end  play  around 
Perez'  parish  Democratic  executive  commit- 
tee. He  went  diiectly  lo  the  secretary  oi 
state  to   get   aulhontic  candidates'   lorms. 

But  when  these  forms  were  tilled  out  and 
went  up  to  the  Democratic  e.xecutive  com- 
mittee for  checking,  lawyer  Monk  Zelden  and 
candidate  Jake  Woolverton  were  tlirown  for 
a  lo,5S. 

"We  proceed  according  to  the  law.  and  we 
see  tliat  wlioever  cpialifies  does  so  properh 
and  according  to  the  law."  Perez  says. 

And  so,  with  legal  punctilio,  Perez  and  his 
committee  di?quali!ied  Jake  on  a  technicality 
and  '.^4  other     oppositionists"  as  well. 

But  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  held 
its  nose. 

"  Plaquemines  smell'  again."  ilie  jiaper  ob- 
served wryly. 

The  technicality  on  wiiich  Jake  :ind  other 
Perez  foes  were  barred  was  that  they  had 
failed  to  post  the  proper  qualifying  fee. 

"I  couldn't  find  oiu  what  it  was,"  Jake 
complained  through  his  lawyer.  None  of  the 
Perpz  candidiites  had  that  trouble. 

To  get  on  the  ballot.  Jake's  lawyer  had  to 
buck  his  way  through  the  district  court— 
with  lawyer  Perez  resisting  stoutly  When 
ex-halfback  Zelden  broke  through  in  the 
lower  court.  Perez  took  up  a  1-yaid  si.uid 
in  the  State  supreme  court  But  linaily 
Perez  had  to  give  way.  The  decision  canio 
down:  Jake  'Woclverton  could  rini  for  the 
State  legislature.  (Another  Perez  opponeni 
however,  was  ruled  ol!  the  ballot.) 

Candidate  Woolverton's  fight  to  get  on  the 
ballot  was  old  stuff  in  Perez'  bailiw  ick.  Court 
records  are  sprinkled  with  similar  cases. 

Technicalities  wliicii  can  be  serious  enough 
to  throw  a  citizen  off  the  ballot  can  some- 
times disappear  a.s  if  by  ma.gic— when  Perez 
is  willing. 

"Once  we  threw  out  12  of  Jimmy  Noe's 
I  James  A.  Noe  ran  for  Governor  in  1940)  locul 
candidates."  Perez  related  to  this  writer.  "As 
our  committee  ruled  tiieir  qualifications  were 
not  in  order,  Noe's  lawyer  (he  was  a  decent 
young  chap)  said,  'Can't  you  let  us  have  a 
couple  of  them?'  " 

All  tecliincal  difficulties  lor  "u  couple  ot 
them"  melted. 

"I  said  I  had  no  objection.  "  Perez  related 
amiably. 

Of  candidates"  troubles  in  Plaquemines  the 
Times-Picayune  said    (in   1947 1; 

"Political  dictatorship  in  Plaquemines  has 
stained  the  parish  and  State  records  with  far 
too  many  smelly  incidents  and  unsavory 
chapters.  *  '  ■  The  political  annals  and 
court  rec(jrds  of  the  p.-irish  are  so  smeared 
with  performances  like  tliese  (disqualifica- 
tion of  candidates)  that  ■Paiciuemines  poli- 
tics' has  become  a  byword   the  State  over.' 

Unruffled,  last  year  Perez  achieved  the  ulti- 
mate in  rousting  candidates  from  ballots.  He 
engineered  the  Dixiecrat  move  to  keep  Presi- 
dent Truman  off  the  liallot  in  Louisiana.  In 
Democratic  Louisiana  there  'ivas  no  way  for 
Democrat.'i  to  viate  for  Democratic  Candidate 
Truman  (except  by  complicated  write-in) 
until  Gov.  Earl  Long  a.sked  the  State  legfs- 
lature  to  solve  the  problem.  President  Tru- 
man went  on  the  ballot,  but  not  luider  the 
Democratic  emblem  Triumphantly,  Pere/. 
cast  Loiusiana's  10  electoral  votes  for  Dixie- 
crat Candidate  Strom  Thurmond. 

Perez  is  district  attorney  and  political  bos.s 
c»f  two  Louisiana  delta  parishes.     From  this 
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relatively  modest  home  base  he  has  achieved 
what  is  reputedly  one  of  the  big  fortunes  in 
the  South  and  is  emerging  a.s  a  significant 
national  figure. 

A  brilliant  lawyer,  he  lends  a  resourceful 
Rglit  for  State  control  of  the  oil  riches  in  the 
tidclands  off  the  States"  sliores.  For  years  a 
Louisii'.na  kinemaker  (he  is  credited  with 
ma-  terminding  E.irl  Long  into  the  Governor's 
inansion  )  Perez  has  projected  hitn.-.elf  on  the 
national  political  stage  too.  He  is  the  na- 
tional leader  and  voice  of  the  States'  Rights 
Dixiccrats,  a  movement  of  extreme  right- 
wing  southerners.  In  this  role,  Perez  Is  the 
Fonorous  and  scrappy  champion  of  "consti- 
tutional government  and  loca,l  self-rule." 

"We  I  the  Dixicrats]  f.re  awakening  the 
people  of  every  State  to  the  menace  to  their 
right  of  self-government  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  tlic  Na.iional  Government."  says 
Perez. 

Local  self-r-ule — deep-delta  style — can  be 
viewed  close  up  on  Perez'  ow^n  home  grotmdri: 
Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard  Parislies. 

Pere/  described  proudly  how  candidates  for 
office  are   designated   in    his    parish. 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  the  real  democracy 
we  have  here."  he  said. 

He  related  that  as  head  of  the  parish 
administration  he  issues  a  call  for  a  p..ri.';h- 
vide  caucus. 

"We  write  to  about  200  people  in  the  parish 
to  come  and  bring  their  friends,  and  we 
publish  a  notice  in  the  paper.  "  said  Perez. 
■■Sometimes  about  800  people  coinc.  Then 
ve  break  them  up  into  smaller  meetings, 
and  ward  by  ward  they  designate  the  can- 
didates for  ofSre. 

"Can  y.iu  find  anything  more  democratic?'' 
asked  Perez.  "'That  word  'democratic'  has 
been  so  much  abused.'" 
Here,  critics  agree  with  Perez. 
They  charge  that  only  friends  of 
parish  administration'"  get  il>e  written 
vitations  to  tlie  cauctis.  Opponents 
invited,  stay  a'way.  The  caticus.  presided 
over  by  Perez,  is  a  model  of  harnnniious 
agreement. 

Has  the  caticus  ever  backed  an  anti-Perez 
maverick? 

"They  (the  folks  at  the  cauctis)  know 
who's  knocking  the  parisli  admini'.traiion. " 
Perez  said. 

Perez  reve;;led  the  unanimity  of  feeling 
that  prevails  in  his  area. 

"There  aren't  even  half  a  dozen  (in  the 
parish)  who  knock  the  administration."  he 
said.  "We  could  easily  have  them  with  us 
if  we  gave  them  ptilitical  favors  " 

The  extraordinary  political  harmony  un- 
der Perez  is  reflected  in  the  election  returns. 
The  Perez-backed  candidate  for  Governor 
in  lt'36.  Hichaid  W.  Leche,  wlio  later  went  to 
prison  tor  using  the  mails  to  dcfra.ud,  got 
over  97  percent  of  tlie  votes  in  Pl.iquemines. 
In  a  third  of  the  prec;ncts,  the  anti-Percz- 
Leche  candidate  polled  not  even  one  vote. 

In  tlie  1938  congressional  elections,  Plaque- 
mines— voting  on  Perez-stipported  con- 
stitutional amendments — was  better  than 
99  44  percent  pure  Perez.  Of  5,364  ballots, 
only  3  could  be  found  against  the  measures. 
In  St.  Bernard  Parish,  the  showing  was  even 
better.  OlTicuil  records  reveal:  none  ;igalnst. 
This  sort  of  success  is  astounding  in  n  de- 
mocracy. Even  Hitler  didn't  do  better  in 
his  "elections." 

It  is  so  astounding  that  sometimes  Perez" 
foes  don't  believe  it. 

When  Judge  Robert  Kcnnon  ran  against 
RvssEtL  Long  for  the  Senate  la:;t  year,  he 
got  only  1'21  votes  out  of  more  than  3.100 
cast  in  St.  Bernard  P.iri.-h.  Since  the  wliole 
statewide  race  w;is  decided  in  i:u&Sr;LL  Long's 
favor  by  a  close  margin.  Judge  Kt'inon  v.as 
understandably  perturbed. 

"They're  phony  and  baloney.  "  he  stormed 
of  the  voting  returns  from  St.  Bernard. 

"Why,  I've  got  more  than  121  personal 
friends  in  the  parisli  who  told  me  they  voted 
for  me,"*  he  agonized. 


Even  more  agonized  was  the  candidate  who 
ran  against  Huey  Long  for  nomination  of 
Senator  in  the  1030  primary.  In  that  race 
the  political  partisans  of  St.  Bernard  Parish 
achieved  a  classic  in  election  arithmetic. 
'I'iiey  counted  more  votes  for  Huey  than  there 
were  persi>ns  registered.  From  2,194  regis- 
tered, investigators  found.  Long  received 
3.979  votes.  Tliere  were  even  some  votes  left 
over  for  Huey's  opponent.  9  to  be  exact. 
(Perez  was  district  attorney  of  Plaquemines 
and  St.  Bernard  at  the  time.  He  al'^o  was 
i)o)itical  leader  of  Plaquemines  and  an  ally 
of  Dr   L.  A.  Merfux.  leader  of  St    Bernard  ) 

Perez  stands  by  his  boys'  election  arith- 
metic aiid  doesn't  hold  with  recounts. 

I.OSEF.     DEMAN'PS    A     RrroiNT 

La!,t  year  when  Candiate  Henry  G.  McCall 
lost  out  for  the  State  court  of  appeals  by  a 
hairbreadth — 272  votes  out  of  some  150  OCa 
cast  in  7  parishes — he  ciiarged  iraud  in  Pla- 
quemines and  St.  Barnard  (among  otliert) 
and  demanded  a  recount. 

Over  my  habeas  corpus,  was  Perez'  reaction. 
Quick  to  gird  on  his  legal  sword  when  out- 
siders seek  to  pry  into  Plaquemines  and  St. 
Bernard  affairs.  Perez  leaped  into  the  fray  as 
lawyer  for  the  successful  candidate.  ll-..or- 
ouglily  familiar  witli  the  election  law.  Perez 
convinced  the  district  judge  that  he  (the 
judge)  had  no  jtirisdiction  in  the  sf.it 
brought  by  the  unsuccessful  ca.ndidate. 
There  was  no  recount. 

But  how  does  the  election  machinery  op- 
crate?  In  1943  when  Perez"  foes  showed  tip 
at  the  pprish  couriiiouse  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  election  arrangements,  they  found  the 
courthotise  dark,.  The  meeting  had  been 
shifted  30  miles  up  tlie  river.  Only  Perez' 
friends  showed  up. 
Bring  suit? 

"By  the  time  tlie  court  gets  around  to  it, 
the  election's  been  held,"  one  delta  native 
told  this  writer. 

Election  Day  in  the  delta  has  its  own  cus- 
toms. 

"Some  families  don't  even  go  down  to  the 
polls."  one  native  told  me.  "Their  friends 
at  the  voting  place  know  how  they  feel  abt.'ut 
things  and  take  care  of  it  for  them."  iThe 
ballot  is  voted  by  marking  with  X's.) 

But  others  may  spend  a  whole  day  trying 
to  vote. 

In  tlic  bayou  country,  sparsely  settled  by 
oyster  fishermen  and  fur  trappers,  the  "vot- 
ing booth"  may  be  located  back  among  the 
bays  and  lakes,  hard  for  the  "oppositionists" 
to  reach.  Oppositionists  tell  tales  of  starting 
out  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  polling  place. 
If  they  go  by  boat  they  may  find  that  canals 
leading  directly  to  the  voting  are  blocked  to 
them.  Forced  to  make  a  round-about  jour- 
ney, they  arrive  to  find  tlic  polls  ha.ve  j'ust 
closed  for  the  day. 

Even  to  natue  Louisiana  writeril  like 
H.irnctt  T.  Kane,  the  deep  tielta  is  a  'never- 
never  land  of  "problem  parishes." 

But  Perez,  district  attorney  and  political 
boss,  is  satisfied  that  hone-st  elections  are 
arsured. 

"We  have  a  standing  offer  of  SI, 000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  tlie  buying  of 
votes  in  Plaquemines."  he  says. 

"I  always  take  the  offensive. '"  says  Leandcr 
H.  Perez.  "The  defensive  ain't  worth  a 
damn." 

Tlie  seventh  of  a  delta  planter's  13  chil- 
dren. Perez,  launched  his  offensive  on  the 
world  at  tlie  age  of  24.  Fresh  ovit  of  law 
school,  he  challenged  the  triumvirate  of 
bosses  who  had  ruled  the  deep  delta  with  au 
iron  fist  sii:ce  the  revolt  ag;a!i.';t  the  carpet- 
baggers in  1892. 

Into  the  sparsely  populated  bayou  country 
where  tliugs  often  cracked  oppositionists' 
sknKs.   young   Porcz  carried   his   offensive. 

"Believe  it  or  not.  I'm  a  reformer  at  heart." 
he  says. 

So  by  boat  and  by  foot,  from  the  crjwn 
of  a  mcr  Ie\'ce  or  from  in  front  of  a  cross- 


roads store,  the  youtliful  reformer  'olast«d 
political  bossism.  The  trimvirate — he 
charged  —  sffled  all  opposition,  refused  to 
recognize  citizens'  rights,  control'ed  the 
elections  which  seldom  registered  less  than 
&0-percent  majorities  for  the  mfichine. 

For  his  crusading  pains,  young  Perez  came 
out  with  a  handful  of  votes.  But  he  won  a 
reputation  as  a  daring  young  "good  govern- 
ment"  man.  This  paid  off  3  years  later  when 
rclorm  Gov.  John  M  Parker  named  young 
Perez  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  l(xr.! 
district  court. 

But  Perez  needed  another  offensive  to  hoist 
liimse'.f  up  on  t,he  bench.  With  his  cousin 
John  R.  Perez,  who  had  helped  him  get  the 
appointment — John  Perez  was  a  leader  in 
Parker's  reform  administration — Leander 
Started  for  the  courthouse  to  get  himself 
sworn  in.  But  "when  he  got  there,  the  court- 
liou.'^e  was  bare.  His  machine  rivals,  disre- 
garding tlie  Go\ernors  appointment,  had  al- 
ready sworn  in  a  rival  jurist  named  by  t'le 
chief  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court. 
Louisia.na  politics  can  be  full  of  surprises. 

Undaunted.  Perez  had  himself  sworn  in  on 
the  co'iU'thouse  lawn.  Then  he  unlimbered 
his  lawbooks  and  lav.nched  his  first  major 
legal  assault.  Before  the  supreme  court  he 
argued  a  p<:iint  of  law;  If  an  elective  office 
is  vacated  with  a  year  still  to  run.  the  Gov- 
ernor can  appoint  a  successor.  The  supreme 
court  agreed  with  young  Perez. 

He  ascended  the  bench.  Now.  Perez  had 
a  grand  jury  behind  him  in  his  battle  with 
the  entrenched  pvolitical  mac'nine.  With 
grand  jury  action  as  a  threat,  next  year  when 
Perez  ran  for  reelection  the  voting  was 
honest — for  the  first  time  since  1892.  ob- 
servers noted.  Perez,  elected  was  on  his  way. 
A  district  court  in  a  country  parish  is 
u.'^ually  a  fiuiet  place  where  ordinary  leg"-! 
business  drones  its  routine  way.  Under 
young  Judge  Perez  it  became  a  turbulent 
arena.  First.  Perez  cleanec'.  out  the  pro- 
tected commercial  gambling  run  by  his 
political  foes  in  St  Bernard  Parish.  Then 
he  caused  the  registrar  of  voters  (anotiier 
political  enemy)  to  be  haled  before  him. 
Tlie  charge:  refusal  to  register  oppositionist 
voters.  Next.  Judce  Perez  himself  was  haled 
before  a  court — llie  Lovi:<;:ana  State  Supreme 
Court. 

His  political  enemies  sought  to  impeach 
the  young  judge.  They  gave  tliis  version  ol 
how  Perez  ran  his  cotiri: 

He  acted  as  investigator,  prosecutor,  and 
judge — all  in  one — it  was  charged.  He  was 
accused  of  keeping  a  pearl-handled  revolver 
"ocside  him  on  tiie  bench,  of  lobbying  in  Bat- 
on Rouge,  of  favoring  his  friends  from  the 
bench,  of  punishing  Ins  enemies.  There 
were  23  charges  in  all. 

"Ke  tried  to  put  us  in  j.iil  becaitse  we're 
against  him  politically."  said  one  accuser. 
"If  this  isn't  highhanded  dictatorship,  then 
I  don't  know  what  is.  Perez  is  a  dangerous 
man  to  liave  on  t!ie  bench." 

"Political  plot."  cried  Perez.  He  accuser; 
his  enemies  of  lying  and.  in  detail,  told  of 
political  graft. 

The  State  supreme  court  prepared  to  try 
a  district  judge  on  ouster  cliarges  for  the 
■  first  time  in  50  years  and  for  the  second 
time  in  Louisiana  history.  "The  justices 
built  t'ncmselves  a  witness  stand  in  the  high 
tribunal  and  settled  down  to  hear  the  doz- 
ens of  witnesses  expected  from  the  delta 
country. 

It  w.is  a  legal  free  for  all. 
For  3  weeks  wune.'^=es  scTtibbed  Plaque- 
mines' political  linen  before  the  State's 
highest  court.  Even  as  a  defendant  Perez 
took  the  offensive.  He  peppered  his  accus- 
ers with  so  many  charges  that  soon  they 
were  defending  themseUes  as  b"asily  as  he 

was. 

Then,  witi:  the  impeachment  trial  in  full 
swing,  with  cliarges  and  countercharges  fly- 
ing thick  and  fast,  dramatically  and  sud- 
denlv  the  trial  w.is  over. 
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Tl'.e  p;i.'Scc'iilio:\  h.ui  moveci  u>  {lisniisci, 
N  1  expii'.tntioii. 

An  explanation  Perc/  gave  this  writer  was 
thiit  his  enemleo  could  not  supi>oit  the 
cliar2:es.  A^kecl  ii  his  accusers  had  not  been 
churcred  with  possible  irregularities.  Pore/ 
iaicl  tills  was  true  but  that  the  incicient  \v:.s 
Jioi,  used  to  iiitluence  ciiscomimiance  oi  the 
«Mi»e.  Perez'  Iocs  ieartied.  during  tlie  im- 
pfr.ichment  fracas,  that  they  had.  in  Feve/.  a 
:i;an  to  reckon  with. 

The  reckoning  came  the  s.anc  year,  Perez 
criic,;:ed  the  tritimvirate  of  political  bos.^es 
r. h:)  nrid  ruled  the  delta  tor  a  quarter  cen- 
ttiiy.  He  turned  his  back  to  the  bench,  was 
elec*?d  district  attorney  and  cruried  with 
him' into  otlice  his  own  slate  of  candidates 
.or  judge  and  police  jury  So  sncce.'.>iiil  wa.s 
??:-:-z  that  he  even  .swept  into  ottlcu  a.3  d;^- 
,;::-•;  judge  a  candidate  who  was  then  a  ftigi- 
:i>e  from  justice,  Perez  was  master  of 
P!  :qtuniines. 

A  half  dozen  years  liter  all  Louisiana  too 
kr.ew  that  ic  had  in  Perez  a  man  to  reckon 
wicli.  For.  so  much  did  Pere<:  learn  iiom  his 
o.v:i    impeachment    ordca!    that    in    1930    he 

saved  Gov.  Huey  Long's  political  life. 

Peie/  met  Long  after  •Kingfish  I"  ran  \in- 
succe.~sfully  for  Governor  in  1924.  Both 
were  reformers,  fighting  the  Old  Ring  i  Reg- 
\.TT,tr  Democratic  maciiinei  .  "Kinglisli  I"  had 
a  .shrewd  eye  for  ability,  and  between  Long 
and  Perez  it  was  mutual  respect  at  tir.si 
Sight.  Perez  tied  the  delta's  political  lor- 
ttmes  to  the  tail  of  the  ■'Kingfish. " 

Elected  Governor  in  1928.  Long  w;is  in 
dU!iCulty  soon  after.  When  it  looked  as  it 
inipe.''chmon'.  might  put  "Kinghsh  I'"  on  ice. 
Perez  hopped  a  train  to  Baton  Rouge. 

Perez  found  Huey  Long  in  his  rooms  at 
the  Heidelberg  Hotel  in  bed.  lace  do\vnw:'.rd, 
Jiis  eyes  red  as  from  weeping. 

"I  hardlj-  recognized  tlie  poor  fellow." 
Perez  relates.  'He  was  liaggard.  .uid  he" 
iiadn't  had  a  wink  of  sleep  for  nights   " 

Perez  lost  no  time  in  idle  commiseraLlon. 

An  orfensive  was  indicated.  Perez  reached 
for  his  trusty  weapon  of  oilense.  the  law. 
From  the  small  library  of  lawbook.s  adjoin- 
ir,^  the  pro,scrate  Kiievs  bedroom.  Perez  took 
doAi:  one  covering  removal  from  otfice  and 
impeachment  proceeciings.  From  the  legal 
tome,  Perez  drew  tlie  germ  of  an  idea  thai 
Was  to  save  Long. 

At  Huey's  bed.sidf>,  Pere/:  expouiicled  ilie 
iniper-.chnient  l:::\ . 

My  views  seemed  to  reassure  iiim  '  says 
Perez. 

From  the  postttre  of  despair,  face  down, 
on  his  stomach.  ''Kinghsh  I  "  flipped  f)'.er  on 
Ilia  back  and  was  soon  lost  m  refresiung 
sleep,  ills  first  in  days. 

L'nder  Louisiana  law.  the  iiouse  of  rep- 
re -enratives  (Of  the  legislaitire  I  draws  up 
the  ariicles'of  impe.-'climent.  and  the  senate 
trie.s  them.  Perez  now  plunf];ed  into  the 
bedlam  thrit  raged  in  Baton  Rouge  as  the 
lowe*-  house  debated  the  evidence  on  which 
to  draw  the  impeachment  articles. 

Daily.  Perez  held  a  pep  rally  with  Long's 
contingent  in  the  lower  house  and  sent 
them  forth  to  raise  legal  technicalities  with 
winch  to  slow  down  the  impeacliment  de- 
b.ite.  Perez  had  a  plan.  The  debate  wa.^ 
being  vaged  dtiring  a  special  session  wliicli, 
tinder  the  law,  end.s  on  a  date  set  by  tlie 
Gijvernor  when  he  calls  the  special  session, 
^f  the  impeachment  trial  could  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  Governor's  annoiuiced  closing 
d.ite.  Lfjng  would  be  saved. 

"The  legislature  would  .'=top  being  a  lav.- 
.Ti.'.king  bi.dy  and  becoir.e  just  a  crowd  of 
men.  ■  Perez  explained. 

On  the  day  set  by  Long's  foes  for  the 
impeachment  vote  (in  tlie  housei  Perez 
and    the  Long  contingent   were   ready. 

•  As  the  impeachment  resolution  was  read.  " 
Perez  relates,  'our  30  legislators  all  jumped 
up  at  once,  'ihey  shouted  and  booed  and 
r;.ised  hell.  They  torik  the  opposition  by 
surprise  and  canr-:cd   them   to  withdraw   the 
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resolution    aiui    redraft    it."      ( 
contentii^m    was    that    Long    co4i 
on  only  one  charge  at  a  lime,  nqi 
charges  made  by  his  foes.i 

Then  when  the  iinpeachme 
and   Long   awaited    trial    beforo 
Perez  prepared  the  coup  de  gra 

Longs  out-irr  on  cliarges 
fctite  moneys.  "  "f^ross  miscondi 
places,"  "habitually  carryin 
weapons."  "coercion"  and  other 
lain.  Tlie  lower  hotise.  close 
and  rejecting  public  opinion 
impeachment.  The  required 
majority  m  tlie  senate  seemed 
aloiii;, 

"Huey's  a  dying  duck.     Too 
street  talk. 

But    again.    Perez    was    on 
He  organized  the  famous 
13    senators.     Banded    togetlier 
makers  announced  that  they  v 
for  impeachment  regardless  of 
Since  a   two- thirds  majority 
impeach      the      round      robinec 
doomed  it  in  advance. 

On    what    grounds    did    the,' 
stand.' 

The  special  session  of  the 
expired,    they    argued.     It    wa.s 
lawmaking   liody.  just   a  crowd 

Tlie  legislatiu'e  gave  up   and 

The  15  rov.nd  rotaineers  went 
become  judges,  others  to  get  li 
fees  and,  for  their  constituents.  ' 
he  w"orl-..  Long  went  on  to  laii 
Loui.'^iana  hayride  which  ended 
him  and  prison  terms  lor  some 
boudling  henchmen.  Perez, 
legal  strategist  of  high  rank,  wi 
come  the  biggest  political  po' 
hind  the  Louisiana  scenes. 

During   the   ne.\t    10  years   he 
his  political  mastery  of  the 
built  a  fortune  reputedly  m  llje 
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TWO  .^■,^.\IES  yoR  the  s\r.i 

Then,  during  the  war.  Perez 
anians'  eyes  away  from  Europe 
ciftc  with  a  \est-pockct  war  of  1: 
Orleans  newspapers  called  it  a  " 
Gov.  Sam  Jones  called  it  insurre 
hellion.  Perez  called  it  resista 
methods. 

L   iiisiana's  little  war  started 
Go\.  tram  Jones  appointed  and 
stall  a  sheriff  to  replace  one 
in.  Pltiquemines. 

Jones   Was   (he   Governor   wh 
years  before  liad  s<.iught   to  pry 
m.ines"   (and  Perez' >    affairs  wit 
gation  into  the  lea.-ing  of  rich 
longing    to    public    boards    in 
Leases  on  public  lands  had 
individuals  and  companies  for 
Attorney  Perez  had  becumc  the 
Governor  wanted  to  look  at  the 
companies'  books.    Perez  blockec 

Now  the  reform  Go'.crnor  was 
Plaquemines  again.     If  he  su 
stalling  his  slieriff.  Plaqtiemine, 
lis  first  anti-Perez  official  in 
regime.      Perez    said    the    Cover 
oi   bounds  legally  and  insisted 
tlie  local  coroner,  was  the  legal  s 

Perez'   sheriff    and   deputies 
si-lves    in    behind    barricaded 
Courthouse  a..d  posted  armed 
As   a    further   precautirm.    Perez 
tiic    Plaqufmincs    district    judgi 
the  same  courihotue — and  obta 
barring  the  Governor's  man 
fice      (The  judge  was  .snspendec 
several    mouths   later   by    the   S 
court  as  an  "'interested  party."  i 

Up   to   the  stipreme   court    th 
sheriff"   took  his   case.      Meanw 
ernor.  with  the  National  Guard 
ordered    the    newly    formed    St 
lilnber   up   with   a    few  drills. 
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.xwyer    Perez.'       lu   the  delta.   Pcvca  started   drilling,    loo.     ii 

Id    be    tried      tlie   Governor  could  have  an  army,  so  cuuld 

the  lumped      he.    His  parish  p<il ice  jury  (governing  body) 

procl.umed    a    "Plaquemines    Parish    Enicr- 

t  W.IS  voted     gency  Patrol,"  empowered  to  "ho'ir  arms  con. 
tlie   Senate,      cealed  or  openly." 

Perez  rallied  eery  ublc-'ooUiod  man.  and 
specifically  the  Iccal  Anie.icau  Lugion  pt>.st. 
to  resist  invasion. 

Down  came  the  Slate  .suirreine  court 
opinion. 

"Tliere  is  no  doubt  liial  the  G.Jvernor  h;;d 
the  authority  lo  appoint  Blaize  (Waller  J. 
Blaiv-c.  Iho  anli-Pcre"z.  man)  to  the  orlicc  of 
sheriff."   siud    the   highest    tribunal. 

But  Perez  would  not  chmb  down  from  the 
barricades.  Technic.dly,  the  aupreme  coiirl's 
opini'iii  was  not  binding,  he  argued.  The 
court  h.id  rendered  no  decree.  Besides,  the 
Governor's  man  did  not  bring  the  proper 
suit  to  lest  S(iuarely  who  had  the  right  to  the 
j'>b,  said  Perez. 

I"'rom  Camp  Pontchartruin  in  \ew  Orleans 
a  convey  of  a  dozen  trucks,  Ijearing  a  fevi" 
hundred  St  ae  guardsmen  in  battle  dress, 
moved  on  Phiquemines.     .\[.   its  head  \v,is  a 

take  this  •^'''Si^'^'tT  general,  An  armored  scout  car 
prowled  in  front.  Tractors  rumbled  along 
behind  to  clc.ir  the  enemy's  roadblocks  and 
forllfications. 

At  the  entrance  to  Plaqucnuncs.  the  J^i.iie 
troops  "made  contact"  wiih  parish  forces: 
three  armed  sheriff  s  deputies  who  had  stood 
belh'Hi  a  parish  stop  .-ign  and  halted  all  irai- 
fic.  The  deputies  were  d'surmed  and  hustled 
into  a  staff  car.  One  vainly  tried  to  serve 
the  guard  officers  with  a  court  writ  restrain- 
ing the  military. 

Midway  to  the  parish  courthouse,  the  Stale 
guard  found  the  road  blocked.  In  iront  of 
the  Perez  home  on  the  Promised  Land 
Plantation,  trucks  had  been  dri\en  iiiio  the 
ditches  on  either  side  of  the  road.  A  Ihird 
coiisolidaied  wa.i  stalled  between  them  on  the  highway 
delta  and  For  some  time,  everyone  who  traveled  the 
millions.  highway  had  to  detour  into  Perez's  backyard 
and  pass  inspection  by  armed  guards  posted 
there.  Std^jping  there  the  day  bci'oie.  re- 
porters found  a  dozen  guards  in  iho  Pcre/ 
hoi5ie  The  yard  and  the  iiii;hway  swarmed 
With  armed  men.  Mrs.  Perez,  iinprrturbctl. 
was  .serving  up  a  roast -chicken  dinner. 

Now,  as  the  guardsmen  deployed  in  front 
of  the  barrier  and  an  arniorcd  car  headed 
straight  for  it.  armed  defenders  behind  it 
were  seen  to  flee.  A  tractor  cleared  the  road, 
and  the  w,ir  went  on. 

Down  the  road  a  piece  the  State  guard 
ran  into  n  barricade  of  tire.  The  Plaque- 
mines forces  had  dumped  several  truckioads 
of  oyster  shells  (used  in  road  surfacing* 
across  the  road,  soaked  the  pile  with  gasoline 
and  set  it  afire.  Guardsmen  got  out  of  their 
trucks  and  shoveled  this  barrier  aside. 

As  the  military  convoy  rolled  into  the 
parish  seat.  Pointe  a  la  Hache.  some  75  men 
with  Perez  at  their  head  evacuated  their 
cotirthotise  citadel.  Perez  had  called  for 
a  mass  meeting  of  citizens.  But  with  the 
military  on  the  way,  the  deltans  thought  it 
wiser  to  stay  home.  Perez"  Plaquemines 
Parish  Patrol  retreated  to  the  free  parish 
ferry  ;ind  backed  away  into  midstream, 
Plaquemines  fell  without  a  shot. 

But  the  parish  was  not  enurely  mide- 
fended.  Encamping  in  Plaquemines,  the 
guardsmen  sent  an  emergency  call  to  New 
Orlean:. 

"Rusii  mosquito  lotion."  they  plenried 

With  the  Governors'  sheriff  installed  ur.der 

maitiBl  law,  the  nonshootin,";  war  in  Placpie- 

mines    was    over.      Bui    the    war    of    words 

had   only   begun.     Both  .sides   filed   charge.': 

against  t:ich  other  of  "conspiracy  to  murder," 

Bvisily.  lawyer  Perez  fired  away  in  the  courts. 

and  at  one  time  had    15  stiits  going  at  the 

'    Governor's      s.ime    time:    against    the    Governor,    agninst 

e   the  Gov-      the  militia,  against   the  slierilf,  agiinst   the 

a'A'ay  to  war.      State     attorney     general.     Tlu>     Governor's 

Guard    to      sheriff.    Installed    in    office,   appealed    to   the 

5n   the  alert      supreme  court  to  stop  some  of  Perez'  stiits. 
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Siding  with  Perez,  the  suprenie  courl  said. 
"No." 

And  in  the  end.  Perez  again  had  the  la.st 
word. 

A  judge  from  outfide  Plaquemines,  sit- 
ting in  the  Plaquemines  courtliouse  while 
troops  patrolled  out-siclc.  ruled  that  Perez' 
inpn — not  the  CJovernors-  was  the  legal 
sheriff  alier  all.  (The  Governor  had  ap- 
pointed his  man  legally  all  right,  ruled  the 
Judge,  but  the  sheriff  had  neglected  to  qual- 
ify properly.)  Besides,  tiie  same  judge  rtiled 
later,  the  State  militia  had  no  business  in 
Plaquemines  in  the  hrst  jilacc.  Tlie  civil 
power  was  superior  to  tlie  military.  The 
judge  ordered  the  troops  out.  By  that  time 
4  months  ol  mariiid  law  had  elapsed,  and 
only  a  handful  of  State  guard.'inen  remained 
in  the  parish.  Next  month.  Governor  Jones 
ended  martial  law  altogether.  In  the  elec- 
tion soon  after.  Perez'  man  was  elected  and 
took  undisputed  office.  The  Governor's  man 
wasn't  even  paid  lor  the  hectic  lime  he  spent 
in  office. 

Perez,  never  forgave  Governor  Jones. 

When  the  war  was  over  (the  country's 
war,  not  Perez')  he  looked  for  a  man  w"ith 
whom  to  beat  Jones  and  Itiund  him  in  Earl 
Long,  younger  brother  tjf  Huey.  Perez 
named  most  of  the  candidates  on  Long's 
slate  (to  strengthen  it)  and.  behind  the 
scenes,  guided  Long's  campaign. 

"I  stuck  close  to  Earl  so  he  wouUln'i  nv.ke 
mistakes,"  says  Pcrtz. 

President  Truman  is  anotiu-r  niim  Perez 
can't  forgive. 

'•I"m  a  Dem<K-rat,"  says  Perez.  'But  I  don't 
go  along  with  the  radicals  who  h.ave  taken 
over  the  National  Government  •" 

Radical  to  Perez,  in  President  Truman's 
administration,  is  the  Federal  fight  for  the 
riches  of  oil  in  the  tideland.s  oil  the  States' 
shores.  Radical,  also,  to  Perez  is  proposed 
civil  liberties  legislation. 

DFLVING  INTO  COLONIAL  I  ORE 

Against  the  Government,  on  the  tidelands 
oil  fssuc,  Perez  has  turned  out  to  be  a  bril- 
liant and  lucidly  plausible  antagonist.  With 
a  scholar's  love  for  the  law,  he  rvimmaged 
through  Washington  bookshops  for  con- 
temporary works  on  colonial  history.  He  re- 
rend  Benjamin  Franklin's  autobiography  and 
pored  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  His  object:  to  find  out 
who  had  original  title  to  the  tidelands. 

Perez'  devoted  scholarship  was  rewarded. 
He  discovered  a  1782  treaty  between  the 
British  crown  and  the  original  States  (then 
brmded  in  the  C(nigress  of  Conlederati)n )  . 
Tlie  treaty  acknowledged  the  States  as  free. 
Independent  and  sovereign,  and  relinquished 
to  them  (as  such  sovereign  States)  the 
crown's  territorial  and  proprietary  rights. 
Perez  argues  from,  this  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment never  had  title  to  the  tidelands,  and 
such  underwnt<>r  lands  have  alw.iys  belonged 
and  still  belong  to  the  States. 

Against  the  administration's  fight  for  civil 
liberties  legislation  Perez  (as  the  head  of 
the  Dixiecrats  and  tlieir  voice  i  lias  been  less 
plausible. 

Before  a  Senate  committee.  Perez  .irpued 
tli;it  enforcement  of  civil  lilserties  legisla- 
tion would  require  "a  Federal  gesiapo"  that 
would  soon  transform  America  into  a  totali- 
tarian state.  To  clinch  his  argument  he 
cited  provisions  from  the  Soviet  Union's  Con- 
stitution which  call  for  "equality  of  rignts" 
to  all  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

,"I  want  to  file  these  articles  (from  the 
Soviet  Constitution!  in  the  record."  Perez 
told  Senate  commit teenien. 

Here,  the  committee  chainnati.  J.  Howard 
McGrath  (then  Senator,  now  U.S.  Attorney 
General )  observed : 

"We  will  file  thia  right  bc'iide  a  para- 
gi'aph  from  our  own  Constitution  guaran- 
teeing these  rights." 

As  head  of  the  Dixiecra.ts.  Perez  says  he  is 
f'gliting  to  keep  the  Federal  Government  out 


of  state  and  local  affairs  and  to  preserve  local 
self-rule. 

Most  Americans  would  agree  with  Perez 
tiiat  local  self-rule  is  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy.  But  under  the  kind  of  self-rule 
that  exists  in  the  parishes  bossed  by  Perez. 
citizens  of  the  delta  h;ive  had  to  appeal  to 
tlie  Federal  Government  to  safeguard  their 
rights. 

One  delta  citizen,  stjll  trying  to  register 
after  months  of  fruitless  effort.  appe;iled  to 
the  Federal  district  attorney  and  even  To  the 
President  <ji  the  United  States.  Other  delta 
citizens,  protesting  elections  which  gave  the 
local  machine  over  90  percent  majorities. 
year  after  year,  have  called  for— and  "at  least 
once  obtained — Federal  iiivesiigritors  to 
Watch  the  Ij.dloting. 

Perhaps  Perez'  kind  of  rule  is  asking  for 
what  Perez  hates  most:  Federal  irtervention. '. 
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(Da.n-  Rathi-h  Btiras,  L;!  .  1  year  ago--the 
church,  tlie  gr.iveyard.  the  street,  and  the 
school  have  been  phtjlographed  so  often  they 
begin  to  resemble  a  stage  set  lor  the  third 
act  of  a  classic  tragedy.  For  15  days,  until 
the  last  student  dropped  out,  this  newly,  de- 
segregated parochial  school  w"as  in  a  state 
of  virtual  sitge.  Television  flashed  the  scene 
to  the  Nation  last  fall.  Tlie  central  char- 
acters in  the  drama  could  almost  be  the 
leading  players  in  an  allegory  on  the  ancient 
content  between  good  and  evil.  The  pasitjr. 
a  Franciscan  priest,  F.itiier  Chris  Schneider.) 

Fatlier  Schneidiir.  Parents  want  to  send 
their  children  and  simply  were  afraid  of 
economic  reprisals  and  damage  to  property, 
and  al.so  threats  c^f  physical  violence. 

(Mr.  Rather.  A  year  ago,  newspapers 
throughout  Anierica  front-paged  a  four- 
column  picture  c)f  tlie  protestors.  Piomi- 
nent  in  the  picture  was  the  rural  political 
boss,  credited  with  making  sure  the  school 
had  no  students.     Leander  Henry  Perez.) 

Mr.  Perez.  I'm  not  bragging,  sir.  but  I  said 
we  are  no:  surrendering  our  schools  to  any- 
liody  and  that  means  anyone.  I  say  the 
arclibishop  ana  I've  said  it  before.  I  thi:ik 
Ives  earned  the  punislimcni  of  hell  for  '-til- 
ing  out   on    his   pecple. 

(Mr.  Raiher.  Father  Schneider's  last  stu- 
dent drop;ied  out  of  this  scliool  almost  ex- 
actly 1  year  ago  today,  and  for  349  days, 
these  open  doors  of  an  empty  schooUiouse 
symbolized  tlie  duel  between  the  spiritual 
power  of  religion  and  the  politics  of  race. 
Tlien.  3  weeVis  ago.  one  of  the  sisters  at  the 
scliool  received  a  phone  call.i 

Sister  Bernadette.  Wiien  I  answered  tlie 
plione.  it  was  a  woman's  voice.  She  asked 
when  school  would  begin  and  in  what  scliool 
we  would  be  teacl.ing.  Before  she  hung  up, 
she  said,  "If  you  t.ikc  tli  ^sc  Negroes  into  otir 
new  white  scliool.  it  will  Ijc  blown  to  pieces 
witii  you  in  it." 

■Mr.  R-THFR.  That  same  nigln.  a  blast 
rocked  the  school) 

(Announcer.  Now.  iiere  is  Dan  Rather, 
chief  pf  CB.5  news,  southern  bureau.  New 
Orleans,   i 

(Mr.  Rathtr.  Good  evening.  In  tlie  in- 
tensive coverage  of  the  I'-ycar  r:icial  crisis  in 
the  South,  two  elements  of  the  over.-^ll  story 
have  gone  almost  unreported  One  is  the 
role  of  the  church,  v^here.  indeed,  ii  has 
chosen  to  play  any  role.  The  other  is  tiie 
anatomy  of  the  rural  political  leiider  and  the 
sources  of  his  sometimes  crttcial  power.     In 


Plaquemines  Parish.  La  .  ihe.-^e  two  forces 
have  met  head  on.  There,  in  the  absence  of 
Negro  organization,  where  the  courts  and  the 
Federal  Go\"ernment  have  yet  to  act,  the 
church — in  this  instance,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chtii-ch — Iks  taken  a  <leiermined  stand. 
Father  Chris  .Srhiieider  is  tlie  priest  on  the 
scene,  armed  with  whatever  spirittial  power 
his  small  pulpit  and  the  backing  of  his 
church  give  him.  Facing  him  in  a  duel  of 
Wills  IS  Leander  Perez,  perhaps  the  mcst 
powerftil.  old-style  political  bos.-,  remaining 
in  the  United  States,  a  s.juthern  segregation- 
i.it.  who.se  grip  on  his  people  Is  all  but  ab- 
solute. In  the  short-term  look.r.t  this  s">.o}y. 
seen  liirough  d..y-to-day  flashes  of  violence. 
it  might  appear  that  Jtidge  Perez  is  winning 
This  repor"„  js  a  long-r.mge  appraisal  of  the 
struggle,  as  our  camera  watched  it  over  the 
p;ist  18  months.  To  understand  the  duel 
between  the  priest  and  the  politician,  one 
mu.'^t  first  understand  the  politician — and 
the  rural  Louisiamt  p  :rish — or  county — that 
bred   himi 

Mr.  PERtz  .Some  o:  inv  friends  call  ine  "the 
sha-ik  bully"  Do  vou  know  what  a  "shack 
bully"  is? 

Man.  No.  I  don't. 

Mr.  Perez.  Weil,  a  ■'siiack  bully"  is  a  fore- 
man out  in  the  timber  .ocs.  you  know,  and 
they  have  these  log  cutting  camps,  and  he's 
tJ:e  guy  who  is  the  he.-'d  man  who  has  to  get 
the  work  out  of  these  fellows.  A  pretty  diffi- 
cult job,  you  see.  So  I  have  to  work  harder 
than  they  do  sometimes  to  get  tiie  work  out 
of  them — so  they  call  me  the  shack  bully. 

(Mr.  Rathir.  Plaquemines  Parish  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  milevvide  Mississippi  on 
rich,  marshy  soil  that  h,';s  over  the  centuries. 
w.iShed  down  the  2.350  miles  of  twisting  river 
to  push  its  delta  even  farther  into  the  Gvilf 
oi  Mexico.  In  the  years  when  Leander  Perez 
was  growing  tip.  1  ol  13  children  of  a  sug,-r 
and  rice  pianter,  the  flat  prairie,  the  swamps 
and  bayous  of  Plaqviemmes  Paiish  were  the 
source  of  its  chief  industry— the  trapping  of 
muskrats  Today,  all  that  is  changed.  Oil. 
discovered  in  1928.  has  altered  both  the 
parish  and  Perez,  and  neitner  have  been  the 
same  since.  The  p.irish.  today,  with  its  oil. 
sulfur,  and  natural  gas:  its  oysters  and 
shrimp,  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
Nation.  As  the  money  began  t-o  roll  in. 
L«:inder  Perez,  through  shrewd  maniprJa- 
tiojt  in  the  .State  icglslatttre.  managed  to 
siphon  off  a  good  deal  of  it  for  tiie  parish,  i 

Mr.  Perez.  Back  in  1930.  wlien  oil  W"as  first 
produced  in  Pluqucmine.':.  I  saw  the  poten- 
tial, and  I  had  special  legislation  and  con- 
stittitional  amendments  passed,  which  ati- 
tliorized  not  only  ottr  parish,  but  any  other 
p:iris"ii  in  the  St., le.  wiiicii  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  law,  to  assume 
the  outstandiiig  bonded  and  other  indebted- 
ness of  local  districts,  and  then  succeed  to 
tlie  revenues  and  resources.  We  have  two 
levied  districts  situated  wholly  within  the 
parish,  and  tiiose  fAO  districts  owned  quite 
a  bit  of  land,  and  it  developed  that  those 
lands  were  prodvictive  As  a  result,  tlie  par- 
isli  has  sectired  a  great  deal  of  revenues. 

(Mr.  Rather.  To  his  credit.  Perez  tised 
much  of  this  revenue  to  reclaim  thousards 
of  acres  of  swampl.nnd  to  build  roads,  a  tun- 
nel, schools,  hospitals,  ptiblic  libraries,  water 
purification  and  sewage  disposal  plants, 
ievees  to  hold  back  the  river,  and  two  free 
ferries  t-o  cross  it — all  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. ) 

Mr.  Perez.  We  could  be  tax  free,  but  I 
don"t  think  it's  a  good  policy.  I  think  that 
everybody  siiould  pay  some  tax  and  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  owe  an  obligation 
to  sovernmeni. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Each  of  thv-se  ii"nprovements. 
of  cotirse.  put  hundreds  of  parish  citizens  on 
the  public  payroll,  thtis  adding  to  the  long 
list  of  voters  indebted  to  Leander  Perez.) 

Mr.  Ans.^rdi.  Of  course,  there  is  only  on* 
Judge  Perez.  Lets  don't  kid  otirself.  There 
is  only  one  Judge  Perez,  and  as  1  said,  that 
man  was  a  gift  from  God  to  us. 
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Mr.  Farac.  I  think  the  judge  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  that  I  ever  worked  for  and  ever 
knew. 

Mrs.  Edn-a  la  France.  The  judge,  I  think — 
pruetic.iUy  all  of  the  people  in  Plaquemines 
con.=;icler  him  a  prince. 

SiieriiT  Chestir  Woonton.  I  definitely 
frank  that  he  could  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  parish. 

I  ?.Ir.  Rather.  Tliere  are,  of  course,  dis- 
■^onlcrs — mostly  froni  outside  Plaquemines 
r..rish.) 

Victor  ErssiE.  To  me.  Judge  Perez  is  a  very 
c~oustical  sort  of  ci2nra<"ter.  He"s  arrogant. 
p--?nsrally,  self-righteous,  but  I  tliink  most 
of  the  time  completely  wrong.  He's  anti- 
Xcgvo.  He's  antilabor.  anti;-.rchbi5l:op.  anti- 
Supreme  Court,  anti-Federal  Government, 
anti-State  government,  ami  almor,t  anything 
except  when  Judge  Perez  believes  in.  He's 
very  pro-Judge  Perez. 

Sam  Monk  Zhlden.  Everybody  in  that 
paris'n  better  play  ball  with  Leander  Perez, 
one  way  or  another.  They'd  better,  because 
tiiere's  too  many  ways  that  he  can  make  it 
very  obnoxious.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
tiiat  Mr.  Perez,  over  a  period  of  years,  has 
e;;tablished  a  tii'hter  dynasty  and  has  a 
better  setup  than  Mr.  Khrvishchev  has. 

(Mr.  R.ATiiER.  The  grip  of  tha^  dynasty  was 
demonstrated  in  1952  wheii  Perez  delivered 
his  overwhelmingly  Democratic  parish  almost 
solidly    to    the  Reptiblicans. » 

iilr.  Perez.  When  we  supported  Eisenhower 
in  his  first  election,  our  parish  of  Plaque- 
mines gave  to  Eisenhower  the  largest  per- 
centage of  votes  of  any  parish,  county,  or 
niunicipality  of  the  whole  country.  We  gave 
Eisenhower  a  98-percent  vote. 

I  Mr.  RATHtR.  But.  judge,  how  do  you  do  it? 
Khrushchev  doesn't  get  a  93-percent  vote  in 
his  bailiwick? ) 

Mr.  Perez.  Well,  we  did  it.  If  you  had 
heard  speeches  made  by  Adlai  Stevenson, 
especially  the  speech  he  made  in  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle,  and  when  v,-e  get  the  jnessac^e 
to  otir  people  about  those  niattcrs.  and  we 
convince  them,  they  go  along  with  us. 

(Mr.  R.\THER.  Once  a  district  judge,  the 
higiiest  elective  office  Leander  Perez  has  ever 
held  is  district  attorney  of  Plaquemmes  and 
.St.  Bernard  Parishes — combined  population 
54.731.  Yet.  for  years,  he  doniinated  tiie 
Lo'jisiana  State  Legi.slature.  He  is  suppo.sed 
to  have  written  much  of  its  constitution,  was 
a  political  colleague  of  Huey  Long.  He  still 
likes  to  pose  beneath  Long's  statue.) 

Mr.  Perez.  I  represented  hira.  by  the  way, 
in  his  impeachment  proceedings  and  helped 
sne  him  from  impeachment,  and  I  know 
th.e  tactics  used  by  some  of  his  opponents  in 
that  situation.  I  didn't  approve  of  cvery- 
t!ilng  that  Huey  did  politically.  I  did  5;up- 
port  him,  and  as  a  result.  Incurred  the 
enmity  of  certain  people  here  in  New  Orleans, 
you  know,  sonie  of  t'nc  theoretical  do-gooders 
and  some  of  the  newspapers  as  well. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Though  he  has  never  been 
elected  to  it.  Judge  Perez  has  been  faithful 
in  his  attendance  at  sessions  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature.  The  New  Orleans  Item  once 
called  him  its  third  house.) 

Mr.  Perez.  I've  devoted  more  tine  to  the 
legislature  than  any  noinncmber  of  the  le'^- 
islature  over  fne  years.  I  have  not  mis.sed 
a  regular  session  of  the  legisl  i.tiire  in  tiie 
list  50  years— that's  quite  a  record,  but  as 
a  residt,  I  have  Ind  a  lot  of  beneficial  legis- 
lation— constiLutional  amendments  which  I 
cponsored  that  were  adopted  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  public,  and  the  particular 
advantage  of  otir  parish. 

Well,    hello,    how    are    you    feeling,    kid? 
FiasT  Ma.v.  Jtidge,  fir.c.    You  v.-orking  v.ith 
those   people   nov,?     I   thought   you   were   a 
friend  of  mine.  Judge. 

Mr.  Perez.  Hey.  Chester,  how  do  you  do? 

SrcoxD  Man-.  How  do  you  do? 

Mr.    Perez.   Hi.   August.      By    the   way.   can 

vou  get  out  of  here  our  legislative  program? 

I  war.t  to  check  it  with  Udell.    There's  some 


confusion  about  that  one  bill   tfliat  I  asked 
you  not  to  take  up  with  the  ccmmittee  at 
"the  time.    The  joint  services. 
Third  Man.  401? 

Mr.    Perez.  I    don't    know,    byt    it's    Joint 
services  stated  there. 

Fourth    Man.  Hello.    Judge,    low   do    you 
do?  1 

Fifth    Man.  Want    to    get    baliind    Judge 
Chassez  here?  | 

Mr.    Perez.  Oh,    a    himdred    percent;    oh, 
we're  going  all  out  for  him.    Sura. 

Sixth  Man.  I  got  those  two  bills  out  of 
committee  yesterday. 
Mr.  FEaE-.  Which? 
Si.xTH  Man.  The  piggy-back — ■  — 
Mr.    Perez.  Oh,    did    you    get    the    letter— 
cnio'gency? 

Sixth  Man.  Oh,  yeah.     The  ( lerk  already 

read 

Mr.  Perez.  Fine.    Now.  then,  is  there  a  pro- 
vision  m   the   bill   declaring  an ,'  emergency 
legislation?    I  don't  recall  that. 
Sixth  Man.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  Perez.  Well,  then,  we  ccn 
floor  amendment  possibly. 
Sixth  ^^^N.  I  imagine  .'=o. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Here,  the  judg>  and  house 
majority  leader.  Pappy  Trish,  >f  Ascension 
PariF-h,  dl'cu.'s  a  pet  piece  of  ligislation.) 

Mr.  PERfz.  I  don't  know  hov  In  the  hell 
they  let  Jackson's  office  write  the  bill  in- 
stead of  tiie  one  we  were  workiig  on.  Why 
didn't  they  introduce  the  oi  le  Jackson's 
off.ce  wrote?  We  don't  know  an  ,'thing  about 
it. 
P.\ppY  TnisH.  I'll  get  togethe  ■with  them. 
Mr.  Perez.  But  what  we  wanl 
one  that  we  worked  on.  And 
have — I  had  our  bonded  i-ttolrney  in  the 
otlier  day  to  check  on  tliO  l.TJst  provision. 
You  know.  v.'e  checked  on  It.  |  We're  going 
to  have  a  good  bill,  not  a  haJfibaked,  half- 
he.irtcd  thing  like  Jackson '.s  v.-^rklng  on. 

(Mr.  Rattier.  And  the  J-;c!-'i  :3  thanked 
for  one  of  his  many  good  dec.'-  i 

Mr.    Per-z.  Now.    let's    see — tliis    says 

Man.  I  j-ast  want  to  shake  y(  ur  hand  and 

look   care  of 


put  it  in  by 


to  do  is  the 
I   want    to 


thank  you.     I   found   out   you 
the ■ 

Mr.  Perez.  Well,  you  put  mh  in  the  hot 
seat,  didn't  you?  You  said,  "Sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table."  How  did  i  ou  find  out? 
'  Man.  I'm  the  one  planned  tiat  party  for 
this  gang. 

Mr.  PEr.E.z.  Well.  I'm  glad  I  wa|5  able  to  help 
yoti  out  there. 

Man.  And  here  I  go  invite  ydb  to  talk 

Mr.  Perez.  Well.  I  enjoyed  it 

Man.  Thank  you.  Judge. 

Mr.  Perez.  All  right.     Yes 

(Mr.  Rather.  Rejecting  the  findings  of 
niodcrn  anthropologists,  the  udge  quotes 
his  own  favorite.) 

Mr.  Perez    I  know  there'.s — ojie  of  the  old 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  had 
that  by  a  British  scientist,  who 
Negro  child  will  develop  until 


\n  article  on 
says  that  the 
le  gets  to  be 
about  11  years  of  age.  and  th(  n  because  of 
the  thickness  on  his  cranium  ai  d  the  limited 
piza  of  tlie  brain  area,  he  stoj  s  exp  aiding. 
He  goes  so  far  and  no  further. 

Man.  That's   pretty   gocd— t|iis   friend   of 
mine  v.-ho  wrote  that. 

T^Ir.  Pep.ez.  Yes. 

Man.  I'm  glad  you  enjoyed 

Mr.  Perez.  So  long. 

Politics,  of  course,  is  a  scieifce  of  fooling 
the    people    and    getting    by. 
through  certain  of  tlie  leaders 
lire  eiiective  in  the  legislature, 
lobby  any  niembcr  of  the  legi.stiUire  in  sup- 
port of  any  bill,  and  I  just  sc  1  the  bill  on 
their  merits.     I  ju?i  hate  p.^lit  ,cs.  and  I  say 
t'aat  politics  is  the  cursa  of  tlie  country, 
believe  in  government.    I  belieie  in  the  pub 
Mc   business,  but   I  despi.^e   politics,   because 
politics  will   bring   about   the  c 
otir  country.     Politicians  will 
any  influences  to  get  them  ' 


.  Ju'lge. 


I  can  work 
aid  men  who 
I  hardly  ever 


eotructlon  of 
each  out  for 
>tcs  i.-'V  their 


owit   self-aggrandizement,   regardless   of   the 
public  welfare. 

(Mr.  R.ather.  To  Judge  Perez,  there  is  no 
suc'n  thing  as  a  "loyal  opposition"  in  Plaque- 
mi!ies  Parish.) 

Mr.  Perez.  Oh,  there's  a  little  group  that 
are  always — we  call  them  soreheads.  There's 
a  little  group  who  are  disappointed  because 
they've  tried  to  get  on  the  political  payroll 
and  we  wouldn't  hire  them  as  deadheads. 
There's  just  a  half  dozen  or  .<;o  of  those  and 
till  y  can  always  stir  tip  a  lUtle  oppositicn. 
you  know. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Opiiosition  candidates  often 
have  problems  even  ciuiHfying  to  run  for 
otTice  in  Plaquemines  Parish.  A  New  Or- 
leans lawyer,  Sam  Monk  Zelden,  fouglit  c  ne 
such  case.) 

Mr.  Zelden.  On  this  specific  occasion  in 
question.  I  recall  that  the  matter  was  tried 
in  the  parish  courthouse  at  Pointe  a  la 
Hache.  La.,  in  Plaquemines,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection.  I  believe,  there  was  11 
members  of  the  committee.  This  committee 
hears  the  issues  and  the  matters  brouglit  be- 
fore it  as  to  t"ae  quc.-tion  of  whether  a  per- 
son is  prcpcrly  qualified,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  on,  and  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  when 
we  walked  into  coiu-t,  there  was  only  two 
me^nbers  of  the  com.mittee  pres.'in.  Mr. 
Perez  and  somebody  clvC.  and  Mr.  Perez  liad. 
I  (jelieve,  iiine  proxies.  We  went  forward 
with  the  hearing  which  lattcd.  oh,  I  would 
cay  3  days.  I'm  not  certain  about  the  time. 
The  cotnisel  that  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent ovir  oppo-sition  was  advised  by  Mr.  Fcrez 
to  sit  down,  that  he  wasn't  doing  too  well, 
that  lie,  Mr.  Perez,  would  t.^ke  over.  So  a 
very  peculiar  legal  situation  arose  at  sev- 
eral stages  diuing  the  hearings  which  Mr. 
Perez  was  the  parish  committee;  he  also  was 
the  counsel  for  the  other  side,  and  then  he 
was   a  witness  at  the  same  time. 

(Mr.  R.\THER.  Judge  Perez  defends  such 
practices.) 

Mr.  Perez.  I  iKive  always  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  never  helping  my  political  opponents, 
or  political  enemies,  and  if  they  didn't  ciime 
right  under  the  lav.-.  I  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lav/.  I've  always  done  that.  So 
they  made  it  difficult  on  themselves  by  not 
ciu.iUfj.mg  properly  and  we  look  advantage 
of  their  crror.s. 

(Mr.  R.\th!.p..  He  calls  himself  the  shacl: 
bully.  This  is  his  "shack."  The  amount 
and  the  sources  of  Jud^e  Perez'  pergonal 
wealth  are  obscure.) 

Mr.  Perez.  Well,  I've  learned  the  philoso- 
phy of  living.  Now  see,  I  live  on  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day,  and  I  can  make  that  any 
time,  so  I'm  not  worried  abiut  money. 

Mr.    Rather.  A    dollar    and    a    half   a   day 

wouldn't  take  care  of  your  cigars,  would  it? 

Mr.  Perez.  Well,  you  see,  I  smoke  a  given 

number   of    cigars,   usually   as   many   as   are 

given  to  me. 

(Mr.  Rathj;!!.  Two  years  ago.  an  ad  ap- 
peared in  local  papers  v.-hen  FBI  agents  were 
investigating  alleged  discriiniiiation  ag.iiP.st 
Negro  voter.=.  Citizens  were  advised:  "An- 
swer no  questions.  Tell  them  they  are  not 
welcome.") 

'Mr.  Ferfz.  Yes.  v.'e'U  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  i:cw.>:p.ipcr.  We'll  put  it  on  the  radio 
as  well.  When  you  .'lay.  "FBI."  it's  like  the 
Gestapo  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  among 
the  people.  They  are  very  feared  of  secret 
police  and  that  is  developing  more  and  more 
iij  this  country.  Of  course,  we  advised  our 
people  that  their  registration  and  their  right 
to  vote  was  none  of  the  business  of  any  FBI 
or  any  other  Federal  agent  and  that's  cor- 
rect. 

(Mr.  Rati.er.  In  105G,  Arch'oishop  Joseph  F. 
Rummcl,  in  a  pastoral  letter,  declared  that 
scgrcg.ition  was  sinful.  Later,  he  announced 
that  the  parochial  schcols  of  the  New  Orlcai's 
archdiocese  would  b2  desegregated.  The  li- 
n.il  order  came  in  1962.  Leander  Perez,  him- 
self a  Catholic,  seacled  with  public  attack.j 
en  the  r^rchbishop  and  his  order.) 
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Mr  Pi-RFZ.  The  men  who  led  our  Catholic 
church  and  who  had  our  respect  before  have 
lost  the  riirht  to  all  decency  and  respect  of 
Iheir  fellow  men.  That  is  how  low  a  person 
tvill  stoop  when  he  gets  caught;  when  he  has 
$tild  hi.';  soul,  he  has  no  decency  left. 

I  iiMr.  Rather.  On  April  16.  196'J.  Archbi.chop 
t'i;!nmcl  excanmunicatcd  Leander  Perez  for 
'p-inoking  the  devoted  iicople  of  this  vener- 
H'.l'  archdiocese  to  disobedience  and  rebel- 
ISfi).''  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
C!  arles  J.  Plauche  explains.) 

.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  C.  J.  Pi.auche.  Excommu- 
liif.'tion  is  the  most  serious  penalty  which 
l):}  Catholic  Church  e\er  invokes.  In  effect. 
\\  ln;eans  expulsion  from  the  commiuiion  of 
thf  faithful.      It    means    that    the    one    who 

II  Irxcommunicated  dues  not  participate  in 
th^  prayers,  or  the  blessings  of  the  churcli. 
■.luh  is  iK)t  :idmiltcd  to  the  sacrnmeius  ot  the 
church. 

Mr.  Perez  You  must  remember  that  tlie 
cisrkesi  pages  in  the  history  of  government 
\vii$  when  certain  parts  of  Europe  were 
governed  by  bishops.  You  might  remember 
tluiit  Joan  of  Arc  was  convicted  of  heresy 
mid  burned  at  the  slake  at  the  order  of  this 
bishop.  And  later  on.  years  following,  she 
v.£$  canonized  as  a  saint.  Those  bishops 
made  a  horrible  mi.'.take,  didn't  they?  I 
don't  believe  I  have  been  excommunicated. 
1  think  it's  a  moiiumental  fraud  and  a  bluff 
to  try  to  intimidate  other  i)eoplc. 

tMr.  Rather.  Leander  Perez,  the  politician; 
alasOlute  political  bots  of  Pl;iC[\icmines 
Pafflsh.  His  confrontation  with  tlie  priest. 
inimed lately  after  this  message. 

<  Commercial.) 

jAnnovncer.  "CB.S  Reports":  "The  Priest 
and  the  Politician."  Here,  ag.dn,  is  Dan 
Riither.i 

jllilr.  RATin:R.  Plaquemities  P.iiish  i.> 
equtilly  divided  betv.een  C:;tholics  and  Prot- 
estants. Twenty-nine  percent  of  ilie  people 
are  Neurocs.  Last  montli,  stories  d:aelined 
Piaquemines.  La.,  reported  Ne;jro  demonstra- 
tions and  ma.ss  arrests.  Tlie  city  <-f  Plaque- 
mines lies  100  miles  north  ol  Perez,  and 
PliVqueinincs  Parish,  where  no  such  demnn- 
stiiaiions  have  occiurcd.  In  Plaqtiemines 
Parish,  there  is  no  NAACP.  no  urb.ni  league. 
There  is  no  Medgar  Evcrs.  no  Martin  Luther 
Kiiig.  And  so  tiie  role  of  opposition  to  Lean- 
der Perez,  so  long  uncast.  fell  at  last  to  a 
Frtinci.scan   priest.  Father  Chris  Schneider.) 

Father  Schneider.  Fourteen  years  ago.  the 
sclifK)l  No.  1.  the  presfnt  .school  No.  1  for 
mtalatt-oes  was  opened.  This  was  the  fir.st 
Catholic  school  on  the  delta.  There  was  no 
public  school  for  the  mulattoes  as  such. 
Thej-  could  not  attend  the  white  school  and 
would  not  themselves  go  to  the  colored 
.'>cliool.  and,  ihertfore.  to  give  them  some 
kind  of  educ.tlion.  we  opened  up  our  Cath- 
olic school  for  them.  And  then.  8  years  ago, 
we  built  the  present  new  school,  and  that 
was  known  as  school  No.  0  for  the  whites  up 
until  the  directive  to  open  our  doors  to  all 
Catholic  children. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Quick  to  respond  to  that  di- 
redtlve  were  a  successful  Negro  conti-actor 
and  his  wife,  who  registered  two  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus 
PrOitt.) 

Marcu.s  Provt.  Well.  I  fir.-t  heard  of  it  — 
that  they  were  going  to  integrate  parochi.d 
school,  and  well,  we  decided  we'd  send  our 
kids  to  try  to  get  them  a  Ca'hc:)lic  education. 
and  that's  the  reason  I  send  my  kids  to 
school — not  trying  to  get  above  myself,  or 
anything  else.  I  was  just — just  wanted  a 
bettbr  education  for  my  children.  Th.it's  all. 
As  t  Came  up^I  didn't  have  any  school. 
Dtiring  the  lime  when  I  was  raised,  we  had 
3  months'  school  and  we'd  go  to  school  just 
t  lialf  a  day,  and  then  many  days  we  didn't 
'■avQ  any  out  of  them  3  months. 

M-s.  Prout.  We  thought  it  was  belter  for 
-H»rm  lo  go  to  Catholic  school,  aiui  that  they 
learned  more  at  Cut  hoi  ic  school,  and  by  me 
not)  pnving  no  educiion  wlieu  we  were  going 


to  school.  1  thought  I  would  just  try  to  get 
my  children  some  kind  of  education,  because 
I  wasn't  able  to  send  them  lo  no  boarding 
school  to  get  no  Catholic  education. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Even  before  the  school 
opened,  word  leaked  out  that  Marcus  Prout 
had  entered  two  of  his  cliildren.) 

Marcvs  Prout.  The  man  that  I  was  work- 
ing along  v.ith  called  m<:-  up.  or  I  called  him. 
and  he  said,  "What  you  doing  today?"  1 
.'^aid.  "I  ain't  doing  anything."  So  he  said, 
"Come  up,  I  want  to  talk  with  you."  So  1 
went  where  he  was  working.  He  was  work- 
ing in  his  yard.  H.-d  a  bunch  of  mens.  Well 
the  man  didn't  tell  me  anytl-ing  in  front 
of  the  oihcr  mens,  so  he  called  me  to  the 
side  and  we  sal  down.  He  .said.  "Marcus.  " 
he  says.  "I  don't  know  wliat  you  did.  but.' 
he  says,  "Judge  Perez  told  me  to — I  have  to 
get  rid  of  you.  fir  he'll  get  rid  of  me."  He 
says.  "And.  Marcus,  I  ha\e  to  stick  with  ihc 
people  with  the  money."  And  when  he  told 
me  that.  well.  1  knew  then  there  was  no 
w;iy  out  for  me.  that  my  work  was  ju^t  done 
with — in  tlic  parish. 

Father  Schneider.  Tlie  Monday  night  be- 
ffjre  school  ojjened.  there  was  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Buras  auditoriuin.  and  that 
Monday,  they  had  men  on  the  highway  giving 
tills  leaflet  to  all  the  automobiles  who  passed, 
so  tliat  they  would  be  fure  to  know  about 
the  meeting.  Also,  as  they  usually  do.  they'd 
have  this  flyer  in  the  pajjer.  They  put  it  in 
the  paper  so  that  every  homo  would  have  it. 

(Mr.  Rather.  At  that,  and  other  nieetings. 
Leander  Perez  described  p..rochial  school 
desegregation  as  the  iiiyaff  of  a  conspiracy 
and  bribe  in\ Giving  Communists,  the  Jews, 
tile  President,  and   the  Catholic  hierarchy.) 

Mr.  PifiEZ.  But  $3  million  grant  lo  the 
liierarciiy  in  New  Orleans  sujiposedly  to  build 
;;n  ap.iitmcnl  house  lor  old  folks.  Well,  now 
that  Mr.  Citholic  President  Kennedy  has  set 
the  e.sample  of  paying  off  $3  million  to  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  here  what's  he  going  to 
do  when  the  pressure  is  put  on  him  by  th.e 
Protestant  Christian  leaders  such  as  this 
Bi.shop  Oxnam  .a  fellow  traveler  in  Atlanta? 
That  lakes  Us  back  just  l,9(j'2  years  ago.  when 
a  Judas  took  30  pieces  of  silver,  but  the  price 
lias  gone  up.  my  friends.  Three  million  is 
the  fir.st  installment.  But  regardless  of  tlie 
price  there's  no  such  thing  as  "the  price  is 
right"  on  the  heads  of  our  fine  little  girls  and 
boys.  Out  of  34  parochi.d  .schools,  if  you 
will  check,  you'll  see  that  16  of  them  had 
only  1  or  2  burr  hc.ids.  There  were  four 
others  that  had  three  or  four  little  pickanin- 
nies. There's  jufl  barely  a  hundred  in  the 
24  integrated  schools,  but  that's  only  the 
foot-in-the-door  policy,  because  ihey  will 
pour  into  those  schools  in  the  proporticn 
that  the  white  people  lose  their  nerve  and 
lose  their  courage  and  abandon  their  chil- 
dren to  a  life  of  immoiality  and  indecency 
with  these  filthy  little  Negroes  who  don't 
know  wliat  legitimacy  mo.ins  in  the  first 
place.  Can  you  imagine  the  future  of  Ameri- 
c:i  with  all  the  white  children  being  driven 
out  of  our  public  schools,  in  the  end.  and 
that's  what  is  going  to  happen  gr, (dually. 
What  is  the  future  of  our  country?  Why 
are  the  Communists  conspiring  to  deprive 
our  w'nite  yotith  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties? Does  Mr.  Kennedy  see  that,  or  does  he 
cive  a  dmnn?  Did  Pie.-ident  Eisenhower  see 
it  surrounded  by  his  Zionist  advisers.  Max 
Habinowit;?  Goldflne  and  company?  Did 
Harry  Trinnan  see  it?  No.  I  don't  suppose 
Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  a  darn,  either.  I 
w.is  nauseated,  sick  in  the  stomach,  when 
I  saw  the  perf^lrmancc  by  the  mayor  and 
the  chief  of  police  :;nd  tlie  fire  chief  in  New 
Orleans,  saying.  "We're  ready.  We're  going 
to  use  the  force  of  the  police  agiinst  these 
gix'd  people  when  they  come  out  to  protest 
against  their  parochial  schcxil  properties  be- 
ing stolen  and  taken  iiway  from  them  and 
their  c'nlldreu  dispossessed"  But  you'ie  not 
going  to  get  that  kind  of  reception  here, 
my  friends,  in  Plaquemines  Parish— here. 


(Mr  Rather.  The  day  before  school 
opened.  Father  Schneider  went  out  to  gas  up 
the  school  buses.) 

Father  Schneider  So  I  went  out  to  the 
churchyard,  where  we  keep  the  buses  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  took  the  old  bus 
first,  and  started  out  the  driveway,  and  it 
didn't  take  long  to  find  cut  that  I  had  no 
br.ike.s  on  that  bus.  Both  of  the  buses  had 
been  gone  over  during  the  summer,  and  the 
new  bus.  just  two  or  three  weeks  before,  had 
made  a  rather  lengthy  trip.  I  believe  it  was 
to  Covington.  I  took  that  one  next  to  gas  it 
up  and  the  same  thing  happened.  I  had  no 
brakes  on  that  bus  either. 

H'SROiu  Mitchell,  (bus  dri\er).  We  found 
that  the  master  cyJinders  en  bc-.th  school 
buses  was  drained  of  all  the  brake  fltiid. 

(Mr.  Rather.  That  night  the  Prouts  re- 
cei\ed   a  phone  cal:.. 

Mrs.  Prout.  They  called  before  day  that 
morning.  They  called  around  3  o'clock  that 
morning — they  started  calling,  and  the  first. 
call  tlicy  said  that  they  heard  thai  we  were 
sending  our  children  to  the  integrated  school, 
and  that  if  we  would  send  our  children,  they 
w.is  "going  to  burn  us  c-ui  and  every  other 
nigger  in  Boothsville."  That's  the  way  they 
s.(id  it. 

Mr.  Prout.  They  had  took  everything  I 
had  there,  so  there  ain't  nothing  much  more 
could  happen,  so  I  just  sent  them  to  school 
anyway  then. 

(Mr.  Rather.  At  the  school,  the  first  act  c  f 
an  outdoor  drama  was  about  lo  begin.  Fold- 
ing chairs  were  unloaded  and  arranged  in 
neat  rows.  Umbrellas  were  set  up  to  shield 
the  audience  from  a  blistering  sun  that 
would  soon  heal  the  humid  gulf  air  to  100'. 
Ice  water  and  paper  cups  were  also  provided 
by  the  management— the  comity  govern- 
ment of  Plaquemines  Parish,  headed  by  its 
president.  Leander  Perez.  An  air  of  carnival 
pcr\;ided  the  scene  long  before  the  children 
assembled  at  the  church. 

Father  Schneider.  We  could  '=ee  from  our 
rectory  and  as  we  went  over  to  church,  that 
there  was  already  a  large  crowd  gathered 
o^•er  in  front  of  school  No.  2.  No  doubt  to 
see  if  there  would  be  any  colored  children 
go  in  the  school.  Actually  five  showed  up. 
Father  Adrian,  one  of  the  assistants,  had 
the  mass  that  morning,  and  I  helped  with 
the  children  to  see  that  they  went  into 
church  orderly,  and  so  forth.  ■\\'henever  we 
bring  the  children  from  mass,  we  walk 
through  the  cemetery,  and  over  to  the 
school.  So  as  v.e  weiit  through  the  ceme- 
tery, we  prayed  the  rosary  so  thai  we  would 
be  busy  ourselves,  and  if  anybody  said  any- 
thing, we  wouldn't  answer — as  there  were 
many  people  gathered  out  in  front  of  tlie 
school.  We  crossed  the  liighway.  and  there 
were  people  all  arour.d.  but  no  one  blocked 
our  entrances  to  the  school,  and  we  went 
into  the  school,  and  tlien  the  children  went 
lo  tlieir  respective  classes.  The  si-sters  g.i\e 
out  the  textbooks  and  paper  and  pencil,  and 
so  forth,  and  we  noticed  that  the  crowd  kept 
getting  larger  and  larger,  so  we  decided  thcr. 
to  have  a  ha.lf  day  of  school.  We  dismissed 
the  cliildren.  piu  liicni  on  the  school  bus  to 
go  down  to  Venice  at  12  noon.  When  we 
left  the  school  someone  said,  "you  haven't 
seen  tlie  end  ol  this."  Mr.  Perez  was  also  in 
front  of  our  school  for  a  speech  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Perez.  Our  people  in  Plaquemines  P. tr- 
ish have  stood  the  test  of  ravaging  hurri- 
canes. Tliis  is  the  worst,  because  this  would 
strike  at  the  \ery  foundation  of  your  homes, 
the  protection  of  your  children,  and  your 
rigiit  to  ri'i.e  your  children  as  good,  mor.il. 
Anierjcnn  ciii'.ens. 

(Mr.  R\THrR  That  niglii.  Marcus  Prout 
received  a  phofie  call  from  Sheriff  Chester 
Woo. u on, ) 

Mr.  Prout.  So  Mr.  Woonton  cot  on  the 
line,  he  said  to  nie.  he  says.  '  Marcus."  he 
says.  "I've  been  a  friend  to  you  and  a  friend 
to  the  family  He  says.  "This  is  not  an 
order.     This    i^    just   only    a    request.     Take 
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the  childre::  out  of  school  till  I  can  get  th.s 
thing  under  control,  because  it's  out  of  hand 
r.r.d  something  dreadful  might  haopen.''  So 
I  called  Mr.  Haidel  in  New  Orleans  and  I 
asked  him  about  a  job,  so  he  told  me,  he 
said.  "Come  on  up"  he  says,  •'and  well  see 
what  we  can  do."  So  the  morning  I  left  to 
come  up  to  go  to  worit,  I  tool-:  mv  Xam:ly  with 

1117. 

Mr.  Ferez.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  five 
Negroes  that  they  got  to  sign  up  at  the 
parochial  school  in  Burns  all  summer  didn't 
w.  nt  to  go  to  that  sc'nool.  and  some  oi  our 
Iriends  simply  went  to  tViem  and  said,  'Did 
you  ask  to  go  to  that  school?  Is  that  what 
you  wanted  to  do?  Put  your  children  in 
that  white  school?  Y&u  know  that  you 
didn't  put  up  any  money  to  help  build  iliat 
school— isn't  that  right?"  "Yes,  that's 
right."     And  they  tjok  tiiem  out. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Tiie  next  day,  crowds  were 
at  the  school  again.  No  Negro  children  ap- 
peared. With  the  clo.=  ing  of  .school  that  day, 
the  hour.-5  of  terror  bcg.m.  A  mechanic  for 
fi  lartre  comp.my  in  the  parish.  Harold  Mitch- 
ell, kept  two  of  his  children  in  the  school.) 

H.'iP.oLD  Mitchell.  At  2  in  the  morning,  I 
received  a  call  from  a  representative  of  my 
company  wanting  to  talk  to  nie  at  the  of- 
fice, and.  I  told  him  at  present  time,  that  I 
couldn't  leave  my  homo,  and  if  they  wanted 
to  talk  with  m?,  t'nr.t  he'd  h:.vc  to'  come  lo 
my  house  and— v.-hich  they  dtd  about  2:30 
in  the  morning,  they  came  to  my  house  and 
they  explained  to  me  why  they"  were  there, 
and  that  th?y  had  i.ad  a  call  from  too  bra-^s 
of  my  comp-.ny  that — asking  them  to  talk 
with  m.e  and  see  if  I  wouldn't  step  out  of 
this  school  situ:ition.  that  the  pressure  had 
been  put  on  the  company,  v.-ith  a  threat  of 
closing  the  company  down  if  I  didn't  get 
out  of  this  school  situ-  tion.  and  clcsin::  down 
of  the  company  would  hnve  put  rouc;hly  500 
men  out  of  work.  Well,  there's  only  one 
man  in  the  parl.sh  with  that  kind  of  power. 
No  one  else  has  anywhere  near  the  power  to 
do  that.  There's  only  one  man  it  could  have 
been  and  that's  Leinder  Perejr. 

(Mr.  Rather.  Told  he  had  been  blamed  for 
r:uch  threats.  Jud:;e  Perez  had  an  answer.) 

Mr.  Pere.-;.  Well,  you  know  damn  well  that 
if'.-.'t  true,  and  if  they  rcceiv?d  threat.^:,  that 
nhght  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  cours^e  of 
human  events,  bccau.se  people  resented  them 
£  raiding  their  children  to  the  school  that 
was  integrated  against  the  general  wisiies  of 
tlie  public  and  those  who  had  supported  and 
paid  for  the  parochial  school,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  wa.s  any  seriou.s  threats  made. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  decided  the  be.-t  thing 
t;i  it  I  could  do  would  Ije  to  lea-.e  the  parish 
and  to  get  my  family  out  of  the  pari;,h  for 
their  safety,  which  I  did  the  same  night. 

Fatlier  Schneider.  This  one  family,  with 
children  in  our  .-,eiiool,  reported  to  me  that 
the  .sisters  and  priosts  would  be  tarred  and 
fe:ithered  tiio  ne.xt  morning.  T'ne  ne.xt  morn- 
ing when  I  went  over  to  schoc!,  th.e  front 
walk  all  the  way  up  to  the  scliooi  doors  was 
littered  v.ith  feathers  a.s  if  .-^omeTic  h.-tfi  cut 
apart  several  matlre.'^.scs.  Both  Father  Mala- 
chi  and  my.self  stood  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  feathers,  and  I  called  the  press  over  on 
the  churr-h  grounds  and  asked  to  see  their 
crr-clentiul.s.  and  tlicn  I  m.-'de  tlie  stuternent 
that  "There  will  be  no  school  today  because 
of  numerous  threats  of  physical  violence  and 
fear  of  in:~:u!lici';nt  police  protection." 

(Mr.  RATHFn.  Pari;:h  police  maintained 
tliat  such  ferirs  were  proundle.-s- that  suffi- 
cient protection  cxi.'^ted  around  tlie  school 
at  all  times.  The  Labor  Day  weekend  of  1962 
followed,  providing  3  clays  of  calm.  Then  it 
all  began  again.  This  time,  some  of  the 
ptople  in  the  ciowd  wanted  to  talk.) 

Fm.sT  Woman.  Weil.  I  have  a  little  girl  that 
W'-nt  lo  Catholic  sciiool  for  4  years,  and  tliLs 
year  .since  they're  integrating  it,  I  put  her 
In  a  public  school,  and  I'm  like  cvcrvbody 
el.se  over  here,  I  hate  to  see  that  happen. 


becatise  I  don't  want  my  caildien  to  go  with 
the  Negroes. 

Second  Woman.  I  have  abo.it  20  colored 
people  working  for  me  on  my  toate,  and  not 
one  of  tiiem  has  a  cliild  in  tii  ,s  scr.ool.  and 
they  told  me  that  they  did  lut  want  to  go 
to  scliool — they  were  just  forced  into  it.  and 
tno  priest  here  will  go  all  out  far  the  colored 
people.  He  carries  those  colo-cd  people  to 
and  from  school.  Their  schoo: ,  ihey  pay  $3 
a  month  for  th.cir  children  to  !  ohooi  and  we 
p.iy  :5.  Tliry  pay  $1  for  regisfation  and  we 
p.iy  ._'.  Nov,-,  why?  I  don't  inow.  I  was 
comirg  frcm  Venice  one  day  ai  d  there  was  a 
colored  in..:\  scanrliiig  on  th(  road  and  a 
wlilti  woin.;!x  w.. iking.  The  piiest  passrd 
tliat  white  womv.n  up  and  he  stopped  and 
picl-.cd  up  that  colored  man.  E'  ervuhcre  you 
see  these  prie.ns— they  have  colored  pec^plc 
in  t'rcir  cars^in  their  cars  wi  h  them. 

( Mr.  R.\THER.  Leander  Fere  z  was  there 
ag  lin.  I 

Mr.  Prr.-;-.  We.  your  parish  oi  icials,  are  not 
only  backing  \ou  up— we're  right  out  in 
f.ca-  with  yon. 

I  Mr.  Ratheh.  Btit  Leander  1  erez  was  not 
b.-.cki.ag  up  these  women — motl  ers  with  chil- 
dren in  the  school.) 

Third  Woman.  I'm  concern  :d  about  my 
child's  education,  not  who  si:  o's  in  school 
With,  bus  what  she  i.>  there  for,  That's  what 
I  believe  in,  and  I  think  if  we  r  rs  a  Catholic. 
wa  shotild  stand  up  ard  act  lik  ;  one  and  live 
like  one.    Tint's  what  I  think. 

FoL'-axH  Woman.  My  childrei .  don't  think 
anything  at  all  of  it.  They  know  what's 
rigiit.  I  have  taught  them.  Si  ice  they  were 
born  I've  tried  to  teach  then  right"  from 
v.rong  and  they  kn.ow  v.iiat's  light,  and  my 
Utile  teenaged  daughter  told  in  e  just  vestcr- 
d  iy.  "Mama,  can't  those  childre  t— those  peo- 
ple ;:vc  they're  doing  wrong?" 

Tmr.D  Woman-.  I  know  of  n  any  mothers 
at  heme  crying  their  hearts  out  because 
tneir  children  aren't  here,  bcci  use  they  are 
afraid  to  send  them,  because  o'  losing  their 
jobs, 

David  BurKBAUM.  Where  do(  s  your  cour- 
age come  from? 

Third  Woman-.  My  Catholic  :  aith.  That's 
where  my  courage  comes  from  and  I  know 
I'm  right,  and  Tm  eoing  to  cc  ntinue  to  do 
what  I  think  is  right. 

Father  ScHNTiaKK.  The  famil  cs  with  chil- 
dren in  the  school  tried  to  ask  Qther  families 
who  they  knew  had  regiaterdd.  to  p'.ease 
send  their  children,  feeling  tl^it  if  enougU 
sent  their  children  that  we  cof^ild  keep  our 
school  open,  and  they  could  send  their 
children,  and  in  union  there  is  strength. 
Tlial's  the  way  they  felt.  Bu^  every  thne 
a  few  more  would  come,  the  next  day  it  would 
drop  again.  So  as  a  result,  after  2  weeks 
of  that,  and  the  number  going  down  to 
about  six  or  seven,  the  parent  themselves 
saw  that  it  was  useless,  and  nd^one  showed 
up  after  that.  Since  that  titne,  we  have 
opened  up  school  each  day  d[  the  school 
year  to  show  that  our  school  was  open  to 
all  Catholic  children  even  t;ioti.i,'h  no  chil- 
dren came.  I  have  asked  mvScif  why  did 
this  happen?  What  could  I  "iwve  done,  or 
what  should  I  have  done  to  avoid  a  situ- 
ation which  is  unplea.'^ant  fcr  all?  It's 
unfair  to  can  it  a  boycott  on,  tl.e  pan  of 
Catholic  parents.  The  only  '  reason  the 
parents  did  not  send  their  irhildrcn.  or 
continue  to  send  them,  was  beqau.ie  of  fear. 
We  would  op-^n  the  school  do^rs  and  stay 
there  for  30  miiuUcs  to  a.n  hourl  As  soon  as 
wo  would  leave,  someone  would  close  the 
doors.  One  morning,  the  doors  tore  ciiained 
shut  and  padlocked  so  that  ou]|  janitor  had 
to  cut  the  chain  with  a  hackiiw  in  order 
to  get  in  our  own  school. 

(Mr.  Rather.  As  the  time  nenrcd  U<r  the 
reopening  of  the  parociiial  sclitol  in  Buras 
this  fall,  we  asked  Father  SchBeider  about 
the  atmosphere  in  the  parish. 

Father  Sch.ntidkr.  I  think  that  the  peo- 
ple are  certainly  uneasy  in  our  paj-ish  down 


there  right  now.  You  almost — a  priest  al- 
most senses  that  they're  even  afraid  to  talk 
to  us  any  more,  or  to  wave  to  us.  because 
something  might  h.ippen  if  they  get  too 
friendly  with  a  pricbt.  Even  in  going  to 
church  at  hours  other  than  regular  church 
services,  scflnc  people  are  afraid  to  come  to 
church  to  make  a  visit,  or  a  holy  hour,  be- 
cause something  might  happen.  That's  the 
■way  they  put  it. 

lAN.\'ouNC-i.H.  Something  did  happen — the 
story  of  the  violenc.?  of  recent  weeks  and 
liie  bombing  of  the  school,  after  this  incs- 
sivjc.) 

(Commercial.) 

(.■»-,xooNtER.  CBS  reports:  "The  Pric.?t 
and  the  Politician. "  Here,  again  is  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Dan  Rather.) 

(Mr.  Rather.  On  Monday  afternoon  Au- 
gust 2G,  3  weeks  ago.  Sister  Ann  Bcrnadetie 
received  a  telephone  call.) 

Sister  A:;n  Eeknadette.  When  I  answered 
the  phone,  it  wr.s  a  woman's  voice.  She  asked 
when  school  would  begin  and  in  what  school 
we  would  bo  teaching.  Before  she  liung  up. 
she  said.  'If  you  take  tho.-e  Negroes  into  our" 
new  white  school,  it  will  be  blown  to  pieces 
With  you  in  it." 

•  Mr.  Rather.  That  nigh.t,  a  man.  or  n.ca. 
climbed  a  willow  tree  to  the  roof  of  the 
sclioolliouse  carrying  three  5-gallon  cans  of 
gasoline.  A  fu=e  was  made  from  40  feet  of 
string.  Most  of  the  ga;oline  was  pourcJ 
down  this  vent  to  a  heater  in  the  clasErcom 
below.  More  gasoline  was  poured  along  the 
line  of  the  string.  And.  finally,  just  before 
midnight,  the  fu.-e  was  lit.  After  the  explo- 
sion, Father  Schneider  told  us  about  I'r.i 
d  mage.) 

Father  ScHNEroEii.  We  found  the  room  stiU 
full  of  smoke  and  it  was  apparent  that  a 
pretty  good  deal  of  damage  had  been  (lov.?. 
The  Ijotli  walls  were  blown  out — tlie  one  on 
the  upper  side  more  severely  than  the  one 
on  the  low  side  of  the  building.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  was  completely  charred,  and 
the  blocks— top  blocks  cf  the  wall  leading  ;o 
the  adjoining  classroom  were  blown  out. 

(Mr.  R.vTiirR.  The  day  after  the  explosion. 
Archbishop  John  P.  Cody,  of  tlie  New  Orleans 
arciiJiocese.   cxprc.=:red   his   indignation,  i 

Archibishop  John  P.  Cody.  To  protect  the 
lives  of  our  sisters,  priests,  and  the  clnldrcn 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Harbor  parish.  I  can 
do  nothing  el.se  but  order  the  immediate 
closing  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Harbor  P.trcciiad 
School  No.  2.  which  was  fchednled  to  reopen 
on  September  the  3d.  I  do  this  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  destruction  of  property,  in  this  instance, 
will  bring  the  people  of  Buras  together  to 
oppose  the  hateful  influences  that  have  long 
hampered  the  work  of  Hrjiy  Mother  Church 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Rathfr.  Judge,  you  acknowledge  you 
are  the  genuine  leader  of  these  people  in  this 
p.irish.  Let's  suppose  that  the  peojilo  who 
were  responsible  for,  say,  the  explosion  at  the 
school  turned  out  to  bo  influenced  by  you 
and  what  you  have  said  about  the  school. 
How  wotild  you  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  Perfz.  Now,  look,  you  are  not  going  to 
pm  any  responsibility,  directly,  or  Indirectly, 
upon  me.  for  any  overt  act  v.-hich  is  imi>roper. 
I  do  not  decry  the  activities  of  our  people 
in  resisting  and  in  objecting  in  any  way  they 
can  to  the  unlawful.  un-Christiaii.  unmoral 
actions  of  the  hierarchy,  or  of  their  local 
priest  to  deprive  them  of  tlieir  property,  to 
deprive  their  children  of  the  private  Chris- 
tian education  which  they  had  planned  and 
for  which  they  paid. 

Mr.  R.^thf.r.  You  don't  condone  violence 
such  as  the  explosion,  do  you? 

Mr.  Perez.  Now,  let  me  say — You're  not 
going  to  have  me  to  say  that  I  am  against 
violence  if  it  is  a  matter  of  self-defense.  I 
a:n  not  going  to  .<;t!rrender  and  I  don't  want 
to  see  our  people  surrender  to  the  Communist 
con-^piracy.  Violence,  in  certain  cases,  is 
alisolutely  jtistified  tinder  the  law,  and  I  will 


not  say  that  I'm  against  violence  as  a  matter 
of  self-defense.  I,  personally,  would  u:;e  vio- 
lence asia  matter  of  sclf-dcfen.':e. 

Mi*.  Ii.^THEn.  If  the  parochial  .school  In 
Buras  ^i  reopened  on  an  integrated  ba.si.<?, 
w-ould  ,yjou  recommend  that  the  people  do 
the  saiiie  as  they  d;d  bef(jre? 

Mr.  t'rREz.  I  don't  have  to  recommend.  I 
know  trial  the  people  will  resist  it.  Oh.  we'll 
resist  lt;to  the  utmost  with  whatever  may  be 
necessaiiy  to  prevent  the  archbi.shop  frr,m 
ste.iling  their  school  and  turning  it  over  to 
the  Negroes. 

Mr.  Rather.  Now,  jud:re,  this  is  E^oing  to 
be  a  lortg  ciuestion,  and  it  may  be  our  last. 
You  noikf  have  avS  your  enemies,  your  oppa- 
nents,  ^t  least  the  last  four  Presidents  of 
the  United  States — President  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ident Ekenhower.  President  Truman.  Presi- 
dent Roi-jsevolt.  tlie  Ciiief  Justice  of  tlie  Su- 
premo Court,  Earl  Warren;  otlier  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  tlie  late  Pope  John; 
Cardinal  Cusliing  of  Boston,  a  man  that 
some  peioplc  consider  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  against  communism;  the  la.st  t-A'o  At- 
torneys General;  a  number  of  Governors  of 
this  State  of  I/iui.siana.  You  al.-.o  have  as 
your  enemies,  your  sworn  opponents,  such 
Institutions  as  the  U.S.  Government;  parts, 
at  leastj  of  the  Roman  dtliolic  Church;  the 
National  Council  of  Churches;  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Interir.r;  to  some  extent, 
the  Ddputment  of  Defense;  the  U.S.  Navy; 
United  Nations — this  Is  a  formidable  list. 
Many  of  these  people  and  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  considered  among  the  most 
popular,  the  most  respected  of  our  time  and 
our  era.  Now,  where  does  all  of  this  end? 
Cm  you  win? 

Mr.  Pehez.  'Well,  if  that  question  is  correct, 
then  I  must  be  completely  annihilated  and 
liquidated.    I  don't  concede  it.  however. 

Mr.  Rather.  Well,  isn't  the  tide  of  liistory 
running  ag.iinst  j-ou? 

Mr.  Perez.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple df  surrender  and  the  brainw.a.sh  tech- 
nique of  saying.  "It's  bound  to  happen,  so 
what?  Let's  lie  down  and  die.  Let  them 
kick  our  teeth  out.  Let  the  American  peo- 
ple forget  that  they  are  men.  Let  them  for- 
get our  proud  tradition  of  standing  up  for 
Americ.T.  It's  botmd  t-o  happen,  so  wliat? 
Let  it  happen."  And  then  let  the  American 
people  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  de- 
graded slaves  to  a  foreign  Ideology.  I  can't 
subscribe  to  that  and  I  don't  Ijelieve  I'm 
as  lo.itbsonie  as  your  question  would  implj-. 
I'm  not!  alone. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Perez,  I  iHidcrstand, 
through  the  years,  has  had  a  lot  of  power, 
but  I  think  abotit  all  the  power  he's  got  left 
now  is  to  stand  in  front  of  one  little  paro- 
chial Ethool  and  .shake  his  fist  and  declare 
that  it  Won't  be  opened. 

I  Mr.  Rather.  We  a:=kcd  Father  Schneider 
if  the  school  would  ever  be  reopened.) 

Father  .Schneider.  Definitely,  this  school 
■R-ill  be  reopened.  It's  just  a  matter  of  when 
've  will  reopen. 

(Mr.  Rather.  The  power  of  the  Federal 
Govcrnknent  is  not  involved  here;  nor  are 
States  rights.  Simply  put,  the  issue  is 
whether  the  clergymen  charged  with  the 
leadership  of  Our"  Lady  of  "Good  Harbor 
Scliool  will  be  permitted  to  run  their  school 
as  they  see  fit.  In  the  running  conflict  be- 
tween segregationists  and  intcgrationists 
there  are  sharp  differences  and  room  for  op- 
posing points  of  view,  but  the  struggle  be- 
tween Judge  Perez  and  his  kind,  and  Father 
Schneider  aiid  his  kind,  is  something  more 
than  tliat.  "A  content  between  good  and 
evil."  we  called  It  at  the  start  of  this  report, 
and  neither  side  is  likely  to  deny  It.  Each 
denounces  the  other  as  evil.  Each  sees  him- 
self on  God's  side.  The  political  power  and 
g.ory  of  Leander  Perez  has  been  challenged 
by  a  different  kind  of  power  and  glory,  and 
the  final  outcome  is  likely  to  be  felt  far  be- 
yond the  bayous  of  Plaquemines  Parish.) 
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Father  Schneider.  Grxl  wanted  this  for 
.•^ome  reason,  and  I  think  it's  apparent  that 
this  is  a  blc.s.-ung  in  dlsguire  for  our  parish, 
that  even  though  right  now  it's  hard  or 
difficult,  and  we  are  suffering  and  would  like 
to  have  it  otlicrwise.  yet,  pood  people  are  be- 
coming better  jje  jple  Ijccau.ve  of  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  a  better  day  dawns  mate- 
n.illy,  and  there's  no  longer  the  atmosphere 
tl'iat  we  iiave  to  work  in  at  present,  when 
that  is  no  longer  around,  people  will  say 
tiianks  to  God  lor  gr.  ing  them  this  chance 
to  sh'j-A-  their  true  color  in  the  r.enso  of  being 
loyal  to  their  faith  and  to  Holy  Mother  of  the 
church,  and  for  being  a  part  of  the  cruci- 
fixion themselves  In  adding  to  our  Lord's 
F.uifering  for  those  who  are  not  yet  actually 
saved. 

(Mr.  Rather.  The  explosion  at  Our  Lady  of 
G'^KXl  Harbor  School  was  not  the  fir5 1  to  rock 
the  .South.  Nor  is  It  even  the  most  recent. 
Here,  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  where  we  are  t.'ip- 
ing  an  epik^g  to  this  report,  this  Negro 
church  was  bombed  3  days  ago.  Four  chil- 
dren were  killed.  Nor  is  there  even  any  as- 
surance that  this  will  be  the  last  in  the  long 
.series  of  acts  of  terror  that  has  plagued  the 
South  o',er  the  past  9  years.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  not.  Who  threw  the  dynam,ite  that 
killed  four  childlren  here,  or  Who  pul'.cd  the 
tria:'<r  of  the  gun  tliat  killed  Medcar  Evcrs, 
or  Who  lit  the  gasoline-.soaked  fuse  that 
l3la.<^ted  the  parochial  schoc-l  in  Plaquemines 
Prurish?  The  real  question  is.  Who  put  the 
hre  of  hate  ;n  the  men  who  performed  those 
acts  of  destruction  and  death?  A  final  fcK)t- 
note:  Archbishop  John  P.  Cody,  of  New 
Orleans,  announced  today  th.at  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Harbor  School  wi'l  reopen  for  all 
Catholic  children  the  week  of  October  14. 
C'nildrcn's  mas.i  will  be  held  at  8  a.m..  cLifses 
at  8:30,  Schoolbuscs  wi.l  be  available  fcr 
.all  registered  children.  The  story  of  "The 
Priest  and  the  Politician"  goes  on.) 

( ANNOfNCER.  A  word  about  the  next  "CBS 
Rep  Tts"  in  a  moment.  "CBS  Reports": 
"The  Priest  and  the  Politican,"  was  filmed 
and  edited  by  the  staff  cf  "CBS  Reports" 
under  the  Eupervis.cn  and  control  of  CBS 
news.) 

LEAVE  OF  AB.SEXCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuitcELL  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert*, for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  ofBctal  business. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  June  7  to  June  10,  on 
account  of  Indiana  11th  District  business 
within  district. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho,  for  60  minutes, 
today:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  20  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brock)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneotis 
matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  rcranted  to: 

Mr.  PoAGE  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wolff  and  to  include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

^'r.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illiriois  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

'The  foilowinT  Members  ''at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bf.ock;  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Derwi:,-ski. 

Mr.  Felly. 

'The  followin::  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyad  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  RccERs  of  Florida. 

Mr.  An:cunzio. 

Air.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  KiRWAN. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
ai'.d.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2054.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comnalttee  on 
Foreign  Afiairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m. • .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  7,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI"V.  execu- 
tive communicj-tions  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1190.  A  communication  from  the  President 
cf  the  United  States,  transmitting  propcsed 
aniendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tior.s  for  the  mutual  defense  and  develop- 
ment programs,  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1966  (H. 
Doc.  No.  197  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  ordered  to  be  prmted  witlx 
licccmpanying  papers. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-,  Chairman.  National  Adviscry  Coun- 
cil on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  transmitting  a  report  on  proposed 
Increase  in  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  assistance  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  through  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  associated  matters 
(H.  Doc.  No.  198);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  printed. 

1192.  A  lett«r  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  402 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  section  14 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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1193.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting  a  report  of  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  which  have  been  prepared  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Water- 
she:!  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  as  follows:  Crooked  Creek.  Ala.; 
Haney  Creek,  Ark.:  Upper  Crooked  Creek. 
Ark  :  Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek,  Ind  :  Cub 
Creek.  Nebr.:  Assimplnk  Creek.  N.J.;  St. 
Thomas  Lodema,  N.  Dak.;  and  Buffalo  Creek. 
Ohio:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.^l  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  substantial  savings  av.i liable  through 
change  in  method  of  obtaining  space  ar.d 
titilities  for  small  post  offices.  Post  Office  De- 
partment: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  duplicate  payments  to  Westclox  Divi- 
sion of  General  Time  Corp..  for  artillery 
fuses  destroyed  in  testing.  Department  of  the 
Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  travel  cost  for  applicants  Invited  by  a  de- 
partment to  visit  it  for  purposes  connected 
with  employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Robert  E.  Martin,  U.S.  Air  Force  i  retired): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bur^.-.u 
of  the  Budget.,  Exectitive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  of  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  which  have  been  prepared 
xmder  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
a-s  amended,  as  follows:  Lower  Little  Talla- 
poosa River.  Ga  ;  Uncle  Tom  Creek.  Okla.; 
Wilson  Spring  Creek,  Tenn.;  Attoyac  Bayou. 
Tex.:  Castleman  Creek.  Tex.;  Donahoe  Creek, 
Tex.:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PL'BLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HR.  8775.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  ficcal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1956,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  iRept  No.  442 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  o:  ti-.e  Wh^-^le  H<n:se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 


Mid 


3Ut  authorized 

for   Uie  Great 

to  the  Com- 


the    Public 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HALEY; 

HR  8743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
St-ates  to  the  State  of  Florida:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  .':fr-.  tees. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H  R.  8744.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
exisMng  law  and  to  !>rovide  for  tiie  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  ves.sels  and  certain 
other  sources  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


By  Mr.  MEEDS : 
H.R.8745.  A  bill  to  amencj  section  1(14) 
lai  of  the  Inte-rst^ite  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  tiic  national  railroad  freight 
car  stipply.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  R.  874(5.   A    bill   to   provide   for    the   coin- 
age of  the  Unltetl  Slates:   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON:" 
HR.  8747.  A  bill  to  correct  terlain  iiiecivii- 
tles  with  respect  to  the  gr.'utin^t  of  .survivor 
annuities  under  the  Civil  Scrtice  Retirement 
Act  to  certain  students,  arid  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Contmlttce  on  t'ost  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HR.8748.  A  bill  to  ameild  Public  Law 
409.  74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry 
improvements  in  the  project 
Lakes-Htidson  River  Watenv: 
mittee  on  Ptiblic  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Ncrth  Dakota  : 
H.R.  8749.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  a  voluntary 
wiieat  certificate  program,  under  which  the 
price  of  all  wheat  would  be  snpported  at  not 
less  than  S2  per  bushel:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrictilture. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8750.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriaied  funds  for 
,the    payment    of    medical    cart    ot    temporary 
,and    seasonal    employees    and    employees    lo- 
cated In  Isolated  areas  who  Ijccome  disabled 
because  of  injtiry  or  illness  ijot  attribut.ible 
to   official   work,  and   for  othtr  purposes;    to 
the  Conimittee  on  Interior  3^\\(X  Insular  Ai- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H,R.8751.  A  bill  to  ametid 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, optometry,  and  osteopathy,  to  au- 
thorize grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools 
for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy 
students,  and  to  extend  expiring  provisions 
of  that  act  for  sttident  loans  and  for  aid  in 
construction  of  teaching  f.iCilitics  for  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  and  saliools  for  other 
health  professions,  and  for  C'ther  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8752.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation    of    certain    officers    and    em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Oovcrament.  to  estab- 
lisli   the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  thp  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  C ALLAN 
H.R.  8753.  A  bill  to  authoriJ;e  the  President 
to    mainuiin    reserve    invent 
fibers,  and  for  other  purposi 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND 
H  R.  8754.  A  bill  to  amen| 
Retirement  Act  of  19.37  and 
tiremont  Tax  Act  to  provide  tliat  benefits  aiid 
p.iyments  thereunder  shall  ije  computed  on 
the  basis  of  annual  rather!  than  monthly 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.! 
By  Mr.  CURTIS:  I 

H.R.  8755.  A  bill  to  modernize  congres- 
sional control  and  review  ov^-  the  budgetary 
process  for  the  purpose  of  acllieving  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  Federal  ■Government,  to 
provide  that  the  Director  rtnd  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureati  of  tjie  Bvidgei  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  establish  a  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  the  FedeT:il  Budget  and 
Fiscal  Policy  in  the  Joint  Eroaiomlc  Commit- 
tee, to  strengthen  the  functicns  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Comrnifee  r>n  tt'iles. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H  R.  875G.   A  bill  to  provic^e  for  the  Lssunnce 


;'ies    feeds,    and 
to   the   Com- 


the    Railroad 
le  Railroad  Re- 


of  a  special  postage  stamp' 


n  honor  of  the 


memory  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ollice  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu:incp 
of  a  special  postage  .stamp  in  lionor  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  General  of  the  Arni\ 
Douglas  Mac.-\rthur;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  8758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  Uniud 
States   Code,    to   increase   the   rates  of  basic 
pay  fur  members  of  the  unifctrmed  Ker\  !«■.>- 
to  the  Coinmlitee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  8759.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  ol 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  CJovernnicni.  to 
establish  the  Federal  Salary  Review  Conuni:;- 
sion.  and  for  oth.er  purposes;  t.o  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ; 

H  R.  8700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961  (33  U.S.C.  1001 
1015),  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Pre\entio!i 
of  the  Pollution  ol  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954.  a> 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HR.8701.  A  bill  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the   retired   i^ay   of   certain   members   of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service;  to  the  Conimr- 
tee  on  Merchant  M;!rine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR.87G2  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  o! 
basic  compensation  of  certain  olTicers  and 
employees  m  the  Federal  Government,  to 
establish  the  Federal  Salary  Review  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  8763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  a.s  .imended.  in  order  to  m.ike 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dii^- 
crlmlnation  ngaln.st  and  undue  burden  upr^i. 
interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tux 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purpiTses;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ter.'itate  and  Foreien  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H  R  8764.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  ar.d 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  c: 
xinfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  pat  kaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  comniodiue; 
distributed  in  stich  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Imerstato 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8765  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  jtinkyards  along  certani  Federal-iiici 
highways:  to  the  Committee  on  Pubi;c 
Work.s. 

HR.87r>6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.: 
Revenue  Code,  act  of  February  10,  1930:  lo 
the  Committee  on  Ways  ar.d  Means. 

H  R  8767.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  permit  the  ti.se  of  social  sccuni'. 
records  to  aid  in  loc.ting  runaway  p.irent' 
who  arc  failing  to  comply  with  court  orde:.- 
for  the  support  of  their  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.iys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY; 

H  R.  87G8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internai 
Revenue  Cixie  of  1054  to  encourage  thf 
abatement  of  water  and  air  polltition  by  per- 
mitting tiie  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over 
a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  Comniitiee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H  R.  87G9.  A  bill  to  estnblisli  a  Federal 
policy  of  uniform  proceduics  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  in  the  course  o(  de- 
velopment programs  carried  otit  or  a-sslsled 
by  the  Uniled  Stales,  and  to  provide  relocn- 
tion  payments  for  persons  displaced  by  ac- 
tivities under  any  of  such  programs;  lo  tlif 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R  8770  A  bill  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Iwighthouse  Service;  to  the  Commi!- 
tee  on  Merchant  Mar.ne  and  Fisheries 
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I  Bv  Mr. 
:B.  8771.  A 


PEPPER: 

H  ft.  8771.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernrrtcnt  Operations. 

'    By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Ala.sk.i: 

n.tJ.8772.  A  b'.ll  to  promote  the  replace- 
iiient  and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsl- 
dized  merchant  and  firhing  fleets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
F.Ehcries. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON; 

n,R.8773.  A     bill     arranging    for    orderly 
marifting   of   certain    Imported    articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
'     Ey   Mr.   ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  8774.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  National 
Defence  Educition  Act  of  1958  to  make  equip- 
ment purchased  under  title  III  thereof  avail- 
able to  all  children  attending  public  and 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  second. iry 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  8775.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  10G6.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R  8776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ln3  Act,  1&21;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR  8777.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

H.R.  8778.  A   bill   to  amend   title   I   of   the 
Tariff  Act   of    1930    with    respect    to    certain 
processed  yarns  of   manmade   fibers;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  8779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
,      By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  1  year  the  existing  authority  for  the 
ereetlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorinl  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  R0BI.60N: 

H  J.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  interstate  and  defense 
hlghw.iy  proj-^rani  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
Of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  highway  traffic  and 
needs  forecast  for  the  year  1992.  and  the 
changes  determined  necessary  in  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems  as  a  result  thereof,  and 
to  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  such 
study  and  his  recommendations  for  a  10- 
yefir  highway  program  commencing  July  1, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

_M  J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
US  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republics 
Of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia;  to  the  Conimlt- 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  428.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
"Hi.story  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hotise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.  Res.  410.  Resolution  creating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  Committee  on 
Grievances  to  study  complaints  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent.ttives  and  to  make  investigations  and 
appropriate  recommendations  thereon;  to  the 
Committeo  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.  Res.  411.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 


enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

296.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
relative  to  eliminating  virtually  all  excise 
tuxe.";;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HR.  8780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Vendetti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNC.'^N  of  Tennessee; 
HR.  8781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Hyoun 
Chul   Chal  and  wife.  Chung  Nem  Oh-Chal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H  R.  8782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Craig; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
W.  Mitchell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.   8784.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Maria 
Schmaraki;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R.  8785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Coelho  Ferreira  da  Silva;  zo  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  8786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lukacs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
H.R.  8"787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs   Jorge   Tzavaras;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  8'788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gyongyi 
Erz-ebet  Szakasits;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  8789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dosios  N.  Kogionis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PHILBIN : 
H  R  8790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yue  Hel- 
Chl  (Edward  Yu);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By   Mr.   POWELL: 
H.R.  8791.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Lerlyn 
and   Thomas   Bonaparte;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8792.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Fillpo 
Rappa;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  8793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Eugene  J. 
Bennett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ROYBAL: 
H  R.  8794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Jae 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    TUCK: 
H.R.  8795.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
I-Pang  Ho;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv    Mr.    TUNNEY: 

H  R.  8796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 

Choi  Ast;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv    Mr.    FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  8797.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    I%ana 

Jancar;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIGNS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

221.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  American  Association  of  Airport  Execu- 
tives, Wilmington,  Del.,  relative  to  alrlln© 


management  policies;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   <Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  'offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  the  sky  and  the 
earth  showeth  Thy  handiwork.  Thou 
hast  taught  us  to  love  beauty  in  form  and 
color — in  the  glory  of  the  garden,  in  the 
tint  of  the  tiniest  flower,  in  the  glint  of  a 
bird's  wing,  and  in  the  leafy  loveliness 
of  trees  that  lift  their  arms  to  pray.  O 
God  of  growing  things,  who  doth  walk  in 
gardens:  Coming  through  the  arbor  gate 
of  the  holiness  of  beauty,  may  we  be 
partakers  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Open  our  inner  eyes,  that  with  all  our 
seeing,  we  may  not  miss  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  spiritual  world,  more  real 
even  than  the  dust  beneath  our  feet  or 
the  feathered  songsters  that  wing  their 
trackless  way  above  our  heads. 

In  spite  of  suspicions,  animosities,  dis- 
appointments, and  misunderstandings 
which  plague  the  councils  of  men,  gird 
our  hearts  to  seek  righteous  peace  and 
to  pursue  it,  that  the  sadly  sundered 
family  of  mankind  may  at  last  be  bound 
by  golden  cords  of  universal  fellowship 
around  the  feet  of  one  God. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  2,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  wTiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annotinced  that  on 
May  27.  1965,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  702)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  o|  judgment  funds  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe 
of  Indians. 


THE  COINAGE  ACT  OF  1965— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  199) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  coinage.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  message  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  without  being  read,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

From  the  early  days  of  otir  independ- 
ence the  United  States  has  used  a  system 
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of  coinage  fully  equal  in  quantity  and  in 
quality  to  all  the  tasks  imposed  upon  It 
by  the  Nation's  commerce. 

We  are  today  using  one  of  the  few 
existinfj  silver  coinages  in  the  world. 
0\\:  coins,  in  fact,  are  little  changed  from 
th:so  first  established  by  the  Mint  Act 
of  1792.  For  173  years,  we  have  main- 
tained a  system  of  abundant  coins  that 
with  the  exception  of  pennies  and  nickels 
is  nearly  pure  silver. 

The  long  tradition  of  our  silver  coin- 
a:.e  is  one  of  the  many  marks  of  the  ex- 
traordinai-y  stability  of  our  political  and 
economic  system. 

Continuity,  however,  is  not  the  only 
chaVacteristic  of  a  great  nation's  coin- 
age. We  should  not  hesitate  to  change 
our  coinage  to  meet  new  and  growing 
needs.  I  am,  therefore,  proposing  cer- 
tain changes  in  our  coinage  system — 
changes  dictated  by  need — which  will 
help  Americans  to  cany  out  their  daily 
transactions  in  the  most  efncient  way 
possible. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  silver.  The  United 
States  is  not  exempt  from  that  short- 
age— and  we  will  not  be  exempt  as  it 
worsens.  Silver  is  becominc  too  scarce 
for  continued  large-scale  use  in  coins. 
To  maintain  unchanged  our  high  silver 
coinage  in  the  face  of  this  stark  reality 
would  only  invit-e  a  chronic  and  growing 
scarcity  of  coins. 

We  expect  to  use  more  thpn  300  mil- 
lion troy  ounces — over  10.000  tons — of 
silver  for  our  coinage  this  year.  That  is 
far  more  than  total  new  production- of 
silver  expected  in  the  entire  free  world 
this  year.  Although  we  have  a  large 
stock  of  silver  on  hand  we  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  make  coins  of  a  high 
silver  content — in  the  required  quan- 
tity— in  the  face  of  such  an  imbalance  in 
the  production  of  silver  and  the  demand 
for  it. 

We  must  take  steps  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  coins,  or  face  chaos  in 
the  myiiad  transactions  of  our  daily 
life — from  using  pay  telephones  to  park- 
ii^ig  in  a  metered  zone  to  providing  our 
childi-en  with  money  for  lunch  at  school. 

The  legislation  I  ani  sending  to  tlfe 
Congress  with  this  me.ssage  will  insure  a 
stable  and  dignified  coinage,  fully  ade- 
quate in  quantity  and  in  its  specially  de- 
signed technical  characteristics  t-o  the 
needs  of  our  20th  century  life.  It  can 
be  maintained  indefinitely,  however 
much  the  demand  for  coin  may  grow. 

Much  as  we  all  would  prefer  to  retain 
the  silver  coins  now  in  use,  there  is  no 
practical  alternative  to  a  new  coinage 
ba.sod  on  materials  in  adequate  .supply. 

THE    NEW    COIX.AGE 

I  propose  no  change  in  either  the 
penny  or  the  nickel. 

The  new  dime  and  the  quarter — uhile 
remainin-r  the  same  size  and  design  as 
the  present  dime  and  quarter — will  be 
composite  coins.  They  will  have  faces 
of  the  same  copper-nickel  alloy  used  in 
our  present  5  cent  piece,  bonded  to  a 
core  of  pure  copper.  The  new  dime  and 
nuartcr  v.ill,  therefore,  outwardly  resem- 
ble the  nickel,  except  in  size  and  design, 
but  with  the  further  distinction  that 
their  copper  core  will  give  them  a  copper 
edge. 


This  type  of  coin  wits  selected  because, 
alone  among  practical  alternatives,  it 
can  be  used  together  with  our  existing 
silver  coins  in  the  millions  of  coin- 
operated  devices  that  Americans  now 
depend  upon  heavily  for  many  kinds  of 
food  and  other  goods.        I 

THE    H.^li"    DOLL.1R 

Our  new  half  dollar  will  be  nearly 
indistinguishable  in  appeamnce  from  the 
present  half  dollar. 

It  will  continue  to  be  ir.ade  of  silver 
and  copper,  but  the  silver  content  will 
be  reduced  from  OO  percent/  to  40  percent. 
It  will  be  faced  with  an  alloy  of  80  per- 
cent silver  and  '20  percent  copper,  bonded 
to  a  core  of  21  percent  silver  and  79  per- 
cent copper.  The  new  half  dollar  will 
continue  to  bo  minted  vslih  the  image 
of  Prosidenf  Kennedy.  Its  size  v.  ill  be 
unchanged.  , 

THE    SILVER    DOl.LkR 

No  change  in  this  famoi^s  old  coin,  or 
plans  for  additional  production,  arc  pro- 
posed av  this  time.  It  is  possible  that 
implementation  of  the  nevi"  coinage  leg- 
islation tiiat  I  am  propo.^ifig.  greatly  re- 
ducing the  requirement  for  silver  in  our 
sub.-idiary  coinage,  will  actually  make 
feasible  the  minting  of  additional  silver 
dollars  in  the  future.  Certfiinly,  wuhout 
this  chance  in  the  silver  (joiitcnt  of  the 
subsidiary  coinage,  further  minting  of 
the  silver  dollar  would  bej  forever  loit  - 
clo.~od.  j 

It  is  our  intention  thai  the  new  coinage 
circulate  side  by  side  with  our  existing 
coinai^e.  We  plan  to  continue  the  mint- 
ing of  our  current  silver  cpins  while  the 
new  coinage  is  brouuh*  into  quantity 
produciion. 

The  new  coins  will  be  placed  in  cir- 
culat 

In 

usage,  adoption  of  the  nev.^  coinage  will 
permit  a  saving  of  .'^orne  90  percent  of 
the  silver  we  are  now  putting  into  coins 
annually. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
these  changes  in  our  coinage  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  purchasing:  power  of  our 
coins.  The  new  ones  v.ill  be  exchanged 
at  full  face  value  for  the  paper  currency 
of  the  United  Slates.  Tiicy  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  for  any  of  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  0nited  States. 
The  legislation  I  am  proposing  expressly 
recognizes  the  new  coins  at;  legal  tender. 

It  is  of  primary  importance,  of  course, 
that  otu"  new  coins  be  sfecifically  de- 
signed to  serve  our  modcrji,  technologi- 
cal society.  In  the  early  clays  of  the  Re- 
public, silver  coins  served  well  because 
the  value  of  a  coin  could  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  the  preciou.s  metal 
contained  in  it.  For  many  decades  now 
the  value  of  a  particular  coin  has  de- 
pended not  on  the  value  erf  the  metal  in 
it,  but  on  the  face  valug  of  the  com. 
Today's  coinage  must  primarily  be  utili- 
tarian. The  new  coinage  will  meet  this 
requirement  fully,  while  dispensing  with 
the  idea  that  it  contain  iK-ecious  metal. 

It  is,  above  all,  practical.  It  has  been 
specifically  designed  to  function,  without 
causing  delays  or  disruptions  of  service, 
in  coin-operated  merchfindising  ma- 
chines. 


Ihe  new  coins  will  be  placed  in  cir- 

iation  sometime  in  19G6J 

[n  terms  of  th::'  present  pat i cm  of  coin 


Furthermore,  it  is  composed  of  ma- 
terials low  enough  in  value  and  readily 
enough  available  to  insure  thai  \vr  can 
have  a.s  many  coins  as  we  need. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing'  aNo 
cont.tins  tiiese  additional  recomiiKiida- 
tions: 

OTHER   AUrHOHITY   HEQUESTEU 

First.  As  a  u.seful  precautionary  mcas- 
"ure.  I  request  str.ndby  authority  to  iii- 
stitute  controls  over  the  molting  and 
export  of  coins  to  as.sist  the  protection  of 
our  cx.sting  and  our  new  silver  coinage. 

Second.  I  request  r.utlioiiLy  to  pur- 
chase dom(\- tically  mined  silver  at  not 
less  than  $1.2;)  per  ounce. 

Third.  I  am  askir.g  for  authority  tj 
reactivate  minting  operations  tempo- 
rarily at  the  San  Francisco  Assay  Office 

Fourth.  As  a  safeguard  for  assured 
a\ailabilit.y  of  tlic  new  coinage,  I  am 
asking  for  new  contracting  authority  for 
the  procurement  of  materials  and  facili- 
ties related  to  it. 

Fifth.  I  i)ropose  the  estoblishmc nt  cf 
a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage,  cum- 
posc'd  of  certain  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  public,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  report  to 
me  later  the  progress  made  in  the  instal- 
lation of  the  new  coinage  and  to  review 
any  nev.-  teciniological  dovelopuicnt  >  .ind 
to  suegest  any  further  modificat;o!> 
vliich  may  be  needed. 

\\    lY  THE   SILVER   C•ONrE^;T  OF  THE  COINAGE 

ml:st  de  ni-DifCED  at  this  session 

These  recommendations  for  revision 
of. our  silver  coinage  rest  upon  extcn.^ivo 
study  of  the  silvei-  situation,  and  of  altoi- 
natives  to  our  piesenL  coinage,  by  boiii 
governmental  and  private  specialists 
The  Trea.sury  Department's  comprr iien- 
sive  repoit,  known  as  the  Treasury  .•^talT 
Silver  and  coinage  study,  is  being  re- 
leased today  as  background  to  my  rccom- 
mcndation.s.  It,s  principal  fincling  wa.'= 
tl:at  the  supply  of  silver  in  the  free  world 
has  become  progressively  incompati'ole 
v.ith  the  maintenance  of  silver  in  all  o'ui 
subsidiaiy  coins. 

On  the  average,  in  the  5  years  from 
1949  through  1953,  new  silver  produciion 
in  ihe  free  world  amounted  to  about  175 
million  troy  ounces  per  year,  while  con- 
sump'.ion  amounted  to  more  than  235 
million  our.ces.  There  was  an  avtraie 
dei"iCit  in  those  5  postwar  years  of  more 
tlian  60  million  ounces  of  silver  per  yenr 

In  the  latest  completed  5  years.  1060 
throu  rh  1964,  free  world  consumption  of 
silver  has  average  410  million  ounces  an- 
nually, but  new  production  has  averaged 
a  little  less  than  210  million  ounces  a 
year.  The  i-esult  has  been  an  avciar'f 
annual  deficit  of  alx)ut  200  million 
ounces.  That  is  three  times  the  avcra|;e 
annual  deficit  in  the  5  years  from  l?^y 
through  19.53. 

If  no  silver  at  all  had  been  used  for 
coinage  thcie  v-ould  have  been  a  deficit 
in  new  production  in  free  world  silver 
during  the  last  5  years  averaging  ovt:' 
40  million  troy  ounces,  or  some  1.370 
tons,  a  year. 

The  gap  between  the  production  ci 
silver  and  silver  consumption  is  contin- 
uing to  increase.  In  1964  the  silver  pro- 
duction deficit  swelled  to  over  300  mil- 
lion ounces — half  again  the  19G3  figure 
And  in  1964,  the  use  of  silver  in  coinage 
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and  the  use  of  silver  for  the  arl.s  and  in- 
dustry of  the  free  world  were  each— 
takqn  separat-ely—greater  than  new 
p!oduction. 

There  is  no  dependable  or  likely  i^ros- 
i,.ci  that  new.  economically  workable 
sources  of  silver  may  be  found  that  could 
appreciably  nanow  the  gai>  betv.een 
.silver  sui^piy  and  demand.  The  opti- 
mistic outlook  is  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
ducliDii  of  about  20  percent  over  the 
next  4  years.  This  would  be  of  little 
lielp.  Further,  because  silver  is  jno- 
duced  chicfiy  as  a  byproduct  of  the  min- 
ing of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  even  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  price  of  silver  v.ould 
not  stimulate  silver  jnoduction  .'ulfi- 
cicntly  t-o  chanee  the  outlook. 

Short  of  controls  that  arc  undesirable 
in  a  peacetime  free  society,  tViere  is  no 
way  to  diniini.'^h  the  bounding  growth  of 
private  demand  for  silver  for  u.se  in 
jewelry,  silverware,  photographic  film, 
and  industrial  processes.  Tlie  one  part 
of  the  demand  for  silver  that  can  be  re- 
duced is  governmciital  demand  for  use 
i\\  coinage. 

Most  free  v.orld  countries  no  longer 
use  silver  in  their  coins.  A  fev/ — as  we 
now  propose — continue  to  ma'Ke  limited 
use  of  it.  It  is  true  that  U.S.  coinage 
does  not  currently  dei^end  ujjon  new  sil- 
ver production,  because  for  many  years 
we  haVe  supplied  silver  for  our  coinage 
out  of  large  Treasury  stocks,  which  still 
amount  to  1  billion  troy  otmcf^s. 

But-^r.nd  this  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter—at  the  i)re.':ent  pace,  this  stock  can- 
not laiit  even  as  nmch  as  3  years.  We 
would  tlien  be  shorn  of  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  coinage,  and,  if  thore  were 
no  alternative  to  our  iiresent  ;  ilver  coin- 
age, the  Nation  would  be  faced  with  a 
chronic  coin  shortage.  That  is  why  de- 
finitive action  is  necessary  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

PROTECTION    OF    THE    C<)IX.«GE 

It  is  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  have  laree  stocks  of  silver  in  addition 
to  the  quantity  needed  for  coinage. 

We  need  the:-.e  stocks  because  our  silver 
coins  in  circulation  must  be  protected 
from  hoarding  or  destruction.  Protec- 
tion of  the  silver  coinage  v.ill  continue 
to  bo  a  necessity  since  we  plan  for  it  to 
continue  to  circulate  alongside  the  new 
coins.  Our  silver  coins  are  protected 
by  the  fact  that  the  Govt  rnment  stands 
ready  to  sell  silver  bullion  from  its  stocks 
at  S1.29  a  troy  ounce.  This  keeps  the 
price  of  silver,  as  a  commodity,  from 
rising  above  the  face  value  of  our  coins. 
This,  in  turn,  makes  hoarding  or  melt- 
ing bf   the   silver    coinaec   unprofitable. 

It  Ls  an  additional  protection  for  the 
existing  coinage  that  I  am  requesting 
standby  authority  to  ii^stitute  controls 
over  the  melting,  treating,  or  export  of 
I'  S.  coins. 

It  may  be  a.skrd  why  we  seek  stand- 
by control  authority  since  we  retain  a 
larije  stock  of  silver  with  which  to  pro- 
tect our  silver  coins  through  operations 
In  the  silver  market. 

The  amwer  is  clear.  Given  the  mag- 
Jutudcs  by  which  demand  for  silver  is 
outrunning  new  production,  we  must  con- 
sider the  possibility,  however  unlikely, 
that  the  silver  stock  we  possess  could 


itself  require  the  support  and  protection 
that  would  be  afforded  by  authority  to 
forbid  melting  and  export  of  our  coins. 

We  believe  our  present  stocks  of  silver 
to  be  adequate,  once  the  large  present 
draias  from  coinage  are  greatly  reduced, 
to  meet  any  foreseeable  requirements  for 
an  indefinite  period.  However,  prompt 
action  on  a  new  coinage  will  help  us 
r-rotect  the  silver  coinage  by  freeing  our 
silver  reseiTLS  for  redemption  of  silver 
certificates  at  $1.29  per  ounce.  Thus,  we 
can  assure  that  no  incentive  will  be 
created  for  hoarding  our  present  co^ns 
in  anticipation  of  a  higher  price  for  their 
silver  content. 

Tliere  Ls  the  opiX)Site,  although  in  all 
1  kelihood  shortrun,  possibility  that  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  miuht  result 
from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
largely  removing  silver  from  our  subsid- 
iaiw  coin.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting silver  producers  from  a  pi'ecipi- 
tate  drop  in  the  price  of  silver  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  Government  that 
I  am  requesting  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  any 
newly  mined  domestic  silver  offered  to 
him,  at  the  price  of  $1.25  per  troy  ounce. 

THE    SAN"    FTIANXISCO    ASSAY    OKI- ICE 

Coinage  operations  at  the  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  Mint  were  ended  in  1955.  LegLsla- 
tion  converting  the  mint  to  the  San 
Francisco  Assay  Office  was  passed  in 
1962.  As  part  of  our  efforts  to  overcome 
the  coin  shortage  of  the  pa.st  year,  coin 
blanks  have  been  cut  and  annealed  at  the 
San  Francisco  Assay  Office.  Present  law 
forbids  full  minting  there.  Hov.ever,  we 
will  temporarily  need  the  facilities  of  this 
plant  to  move  into  large  quantity  pro- 
duction of  the  new  coinage  and  to  con- 
tinue production  of  existing  coins  until 
enough  new  small  money  is  made  to 
make  certain  we  have  adequate  supplies. 
Consequently,  I  am  asking  for  authority 
to  reactivate  minting  operatioirs  at  San 
Francisco  on  a  temporary  basis. 

A  new,  fully  modern  mint  is  to  be 
built  in  Philadelphia.  However,  it  can- 
not be  completed  and  in  operation  be- 
fore late  1967.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  when  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint's 
capacity  is  added  to  that  of  the  Denver 
Mint,  our  coinage  requirements  can  be 
met  efficiently  and  economically.  Con- 
.sequently.  no  more  than  temporary  au- 
thority to  mint  coins  in  San  Francisco  is 
recommended  in  the  draft  legislation  I 
am  sending  to  you. 

WHY    COMFOSITE    COINS    ARE    FECUMMENDf  D 

We  have  no  clioice  but  to  eliminate 
silver,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sub- 
sidiary coinage.  The  question  was: 
What  would  be  the  best  alternative? 
After  very  thorough  con.sideration  of  all 
aspects  of  this  highly  comi)lex  problem, 
we  have  settled  upon  the  two  types  of 
composite,  or  clad,  coins  I  have  already 
described.  These  are  10-cent  and  25- 
cent  pieces  with  cupronickel  alloy  fgccs 
bonded  to  a  solid  copper  core,  and  a  new 
half  dollar  with  outer  and  iimer  layers 
of  differing  silver-copper  alloys. 

This  type  of  coin  was  found  to  be  nec- 
essary if  the  now  coinage  is  to  be  com.- 
patible  with  the  existing  silver  coinage 
in  all  the  12  million  coin-operated  de- 
vices in  use  in  the  United  States. 


The  convenience  of  using  coins  in  au- 
tomatic merchandising  and  service  de- 
vices is  a  fact  that,  like  the  coins  in  our 
pockets  and  in  our  store  tills,  we  take  for 
granted.  But  if  our  coinage  were  sud- 
denly to  be  such  that  it  would  not  work 
in  coin-operated  devices,  the  public 
would  be  subjected  to  very  great  incon- 
venience and  serious  losses  would  occur 
to  business  with  harmful  effects  upon 
employment. 

The  automatic  merchandising  industry 
is  a  large  and  growing  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Last  year,  $3'- 2  billion 
worth  of  consumer  items  were  sold 
through  34  million  of  these  machines. 
On  more  than  30  billion  separate  oc- 
casions a  consumer  made  a  purchase  by 
putting  a  coin  in  a  machine.  In  grow- 
ing numbers,  factories,  hospitals,  and 
other  places  now  depend  upon  automatic 
vending  for  the  service  of  goods,  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  people  now  rely  upon  coin 
controlled  vending  for  at  least  one  meal 
a  day.  The  use  of  coin-operated  devices 
is  expanding  rapidly,  not  only  in  mer- 
chandise vending,  but  also  in  a  number 
of  other  services. 

Six  million  of  our  coin-operated  de- 
vices, including  nearly  all  vending  ma- 
chines, have  selectors  set  to  reject  coins 
or  imitations  of  coins  that  do  not  have  the 
electrical  properties  of  our  existing  silver 
money.  Highly  selective  rejectors  are  a 
necessity  in  these  machines  if  they  are 
to  be  a  low-cost  source  of  food  and  other 
uoods  and  services.  Otherwise,  fraudu- 
lent use  would  soon  make  them  costly. 

The  sensors  in  these  machines  are  set 
to  accept  or  reject  coins  on  the  basis 
of  the  electrical  properties  of  our  tradi- 
tional coins,  which  have  a  high  propor- 
tion of  silver.  To  be  compatible  in  op- 
eration with  our  existing  coinage,  there- 
fore, our  new  coins  must  duplicate  the 
electric  properties  of  a  coin  that  is  90 
percent  silver.  No  single  acceptable 
metal  or  alloy  does  so.  The  composite 
coins,  made  of  layers  cf  differing  metals 
and  alloys,  that  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
mess  to  approve,  are  coins  made  to  order 
to  duplicate  the  electrical  properties  of 
coins  with  a  high  silver  content.  They 
are  the  only  practical  alternatives  we 
have  discovered  to  our  present  coinage. 

Selectors  exist  that  can  handle  coins 
with  the  widely  varying  electrical  prop- 
erties of.  say,  nearly  pure  silver  and  near- 
ly pure  nickel.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
When  the  selectors  are  set  to  accept  coins 
with  greatly  differing  electrical  prop- 
erties, the  selectivity  of  the  mechanism 
declines  and  they  will  accept  wrong  coins 
and  imitations.  Unless  the  coins  in  use 
have  very  similar  electrical  properties, 
the  coin-operated  machines  become  sub- 
ject to  a  high  degree  of  fraudulent  use. 
This  would  be  costly  to  all  concerned. 

The  future  may  bring  selectors  of  a 
different  kind  able  to  accept  coins  of 
widely  varying  electrical  properties  while 
at  the  same  time  rejecting  imitations  and 
wrong  coins.  They  are  not  available 
now.  When  and  if  they  become  avail- 
able, our  new  coinage  will  work  in  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  now  chose  an 
incompatible  coinage,  there  would  be 
delays  and  interruptioirs  lasting  a  year  to 
3  vears  in  the  services  of  these  machines. 
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This  would  impose  heavy  inconveniences 
upon  the  public  and  would  cause  business 
and  employment  losses  in  a  large  and 
prov.ing  industry. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  of  pub- 
lic interest,  we  have  concluded  that  our 
new  coinage  must  without  fail  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  technical  mcrchandijin? 
i'.inctions  of  a  modern  coinage,  workinir 
alongside  our  existing  silver  coinace. 
The  new  coiii^  that  I  am  recommending 
to  you  do  this,  an.d  do  it  well,  because 
they  were  specifically  designed  for  the 
ta:-k. 

The  new  half  dollar  was  designed  with 
the  strong  desire  in  mind  of  many  Ameri- 
cans to  retain  some  silver  in  our  every- 
day coinage.  We  believe  that  by  elimi- 
nating silver  from  use  in  the  dime  and 
the  quarter,  we  will  have  enough  silver 
to  carry  out  market  operations  in  pro- 
lection  of  our  exi.-sting  silver  coinage — 
and  to  make  a  half  dollar  of  40  percent 
silver  content.  It  is  clear  and  umnis- 
takable  that  we  would  not  have  enough 
silver  to  extend  this  to  the  dime  and 
quarter:  they  are  heavily  used,  indis- 
pensable coins  that  we  must  have  at  ail 
times  in  large  quantity.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  we  can  include  a  40-percent 
silver  half  dollar  in  the  new  coinage, 
but  we  cannot  safely  go  beyond  that.  As 
a  precaution,  we  intend  to  concentrate 
at  f.rst  on  getting  out  larce  quantities 
of  the  nevv-  quarter  and  dime  before  we 
embark  u;x>n  quantity  production  of  the 
new  half  dollar. 

THE    JOINT    COMMISiIGN-    ON    THE    COIVACE 

We  believe  the  recommendations  being 
made  for  a  new  coinage  are  sound  and 
durable  and  in  the  best  public  interest. 
However,  the  irxStallation  of  a  new  coin- 
age is  a  m.atter  so  intimately  afiecting 
the  life  of  every  citizen,  and  so  delicately 
related  to  the  Nation's  commerce,  that  it 
is  imipo-sible  to  be  certain  in  advance 
that  all  problems  have  been  foreseen, 
even  by  such  a  long  and  arduous  process 
of  research  as  has  gone  into  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  coins. 

Coi-iSequently,  I  am  including  among 
my  recommendations  the  proposal  for  a 
Join:  Commission  on  the  Coinage.  It 
will  be  composed  of  the  four  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  matters  affected  by  the  coin- 
age— the  Secretarv-  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretaiy  of  Commerce,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Mint;  of  four  members  representing 
the  public  interest,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President;  of  the  chainnen  and  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Comirdttc^s  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate;  of  one  Member  each  from  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se.  The  Commis,^ion 
will  be  appointed  soon  after  the  new  coin- 
age is  is.=:ued.  It  will  study  such  matters 
as  new  technological  developments,  the 
.supply  of  various  metals,  and  the  future 
of  the  silver  dollar.  It  will  report  as  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
Government  .should  cease  to  maintain 
the  price  of  silver.  It  will  be  directed  to 
advise  the  President,  the  Congre.':s.  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  re- 
sults of  its  studies. 


THE     COINAGE Cl'RRKNT     AN3     PROSPECTIVE 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress substantial  progress  toward  over- 
coming the  coin  shortage  the  Nation  has 
been  experiencing.  Greatly  increased 
minting  has  eliminated  tlic  shortage  of 
pennies  and  of  nickels.  We  are  still 
somewhat  on  th.o  short  siCie  of  the  de- 
mand for  dimes  and  quarters,  but  this 
deficit  is  rapidly  being  overtaken.  A  se- 
vere shortage  of  the  half  dollar  con- 
tinues, due  to  the  popularijy  of  tlie  new 
50-cent  pieces  bearing 
Pre sidont  Kennedy. 

I  want  to  empliasize  tha 
t.nue  to  make  tiie  exisun 
the  new  ones  come  into  fi 
and  that  we  contcmplat( 
circjulation  of  the  old  and  incw  coins  for 
the  indefinite  future.  The^o  is  no  reason 
for  hoarding  the  silver  coinage  we  now 
use.  bocau.?e  thcic  is  no  rajson  for  it  to 
disappear. 

We  a«-e  gearing  up  for  ujaximum  pro- 
duction of  the  new  coins  as  soon  as  they 
are  aiuhorized  by  tlie  Coniress.    Supply 
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of    the   materials    for   thei 


is   assured. 


Botli  copper  and  nickel  are  economical 
and  available  in  North  Arterica.  Their 
usage  in  coins  will  not  a|id  enough  to 
o\erall  employment  of  tlitss  metals  to 
create  supply  or  price  profclems. 

In  the  first  year  after  fiew  coins  are 
authorized,  we  expect  to  make  3'.  2 
billion  pieces  of  the  new  subsidiary  coins. 
That  is  a  billion  and  a  h.alf  more  pieces 
tiian  vdil  be  made  of  the  Corresponding 
silver  coins  in  the  current  tflscal  year. 

In  the  second  year  after  authorization 
of  the  new  coinage,  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  double  the  first  year's  output  of  the 
nev.'  coins,  reaching  a  production  total  of 
7  billion  pieces. 

We  expect  in  tliis  way  to  avoid  any 
new  coin  shortage  in  tlie  transition  to 
production  of  the  new  coins,  ar^d  witliin 
a  period  of  less  than  3  years  to  reach  a 
point  at  which  we  could  if  iiccessary  meet 
total  coinage  needs  out  of  ijroduction  of 
the  new  coins. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  various  factors  involved 
in  this  complex  problem,  the  recom- 
mendations that  I  am  making  to  you  are 
sound  and  right.  Your  early  and  favor- 
able action  upon  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  make  it  possible  to  produce  and 
issue  to  the  public  a  coinage  that  will 
be  acceptable,  provide  the  maximtim 
convenience,  and  .^crve  all  the  purpose.s — 
f  nancial  and  technical — of  modern  com- 
merce. In  considering  this  problem,  the 
needs  of  the  economy  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  public  havQ  been  placed 
ahead  of  all  other  considerations.  They 
are  the  factors  that  have  resulted  in  my 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  I 
urge  their  approval  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

Lyndox  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  2,  1065. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hacknty,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
'S.  1135)  to  further  am.end  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  that 


such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  Decemoer  31 ,  1968. 

Th.e  r.iessauc  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8371)  to 
reduce  e.xci.'-e  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate, 


HOUSE  EILL  r.EFFRRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  8371  >  to  reduce  excise 
taxes,  and  for  otlier  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


LT^nTATION  OX  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.-vnsfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING   SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.\nsfielo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittoe 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copvi-jghts  of  the  Commitiee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary were  auih.orized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employmcrit  and  Manpower  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  tlie  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  wliich  were  referred  as  ii.di- 
catcd: 

Reports  on'  KeMBirn  of  Okficeks  on  Dvtt 
With  H£ADC!L'artirs,  Department  of  tk: 
Ap.my  and  Army  General  Staff 

A  leit-cr  from  the  Sccret.-.ry  of  the  Arr.v'. 
tr.-insmitting.  p-arsuant  to  law,  reports  c'.i 
ihe  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  He.id- 
qu.irter.s.  Dep:irtment  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army  General  StafT,  as  of  March  31.  1965 
(with  accompanying  report,s);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pnrsuar.t  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Amendment    of    .Section    402    of    Nationa:. 

Housing   Act  and  Section    14  of  Federal 

Deposit  Insurance  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Cliairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Bnard,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
milting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
;imcnd  section  402  of  the  National  Houslns 
Act  and  section  14  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  p.ipcrs);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PvF.roR  r  OF  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District 
of  Columbia 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    Board    of 
Trustees,  Leg.d  Aid  Agency  for  the  District 
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of  Colifl:»hia,  Wasliington.  D.C..  tran.smitting, 
pursu:»iit  to  law,  a  report  of  tliat  Ageuey,  lor 
the  perljtKi  June  1.  1!IG4  to  M.iy  31,  1905  (with 
an  accDJnpanyuig  report);  to  tiie  Committee 
on  the  pihtrict  of  Columbia. 

THE    EbalCATIONAL,    SCH-NTIFIC,    A.ND    CULTURAL 
r.T,tttRIALS    IMI'OKTATION    ACT    OF    19G5 

A  letiter  from  the  Secretary  of  .State,  trans- 
niittinglia  draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to  im- 
plenieni  the  Apreomcnt  on  tlic  Importation 
of  Edttcational,  Scientihc  rind  Cultural  Mts- 
terlalCljopened  for  signature  at  Lake  Suet  tss 
on  Kb\4hibcr  22.  1950,  and  ior  other  purposes 
(with  ap  accompanjing  p..peri;  to  the  Com- 
nntteepn  Finance. 

SpeciaiI  Report  on  Prop(jsed  Incp.fase  in  In- 

TEnHftTlONAL  BaNK  FDR  RECONSI  SUCTION  A.ND 

DrVnt.OPMKNT  Asslstance  to  Private  Enter- 

pri^eiThrougii  tile  International  Fx.nance 

CortfbnATtoN 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  K.tional  Ad- 
visory Coiuicil  on  IiUcrnutioiial  Monctaiy 
and  Financial  Problems.  transmiti.ing,  pur- 
suant' to  law,  a  special  report  on  propo&cd 
Incrca.'ie  in  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  a.s'tistance  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  through  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  ai\d  arsociated  mutters 
(with  dn  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee bn  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Dollar  Gr.'nts  to  Iran  U:>."dl.-: 
FoJiEiGN  Asslstance  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres-iorial 
Liaison;,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.C  . 
transmktting,  pursuant  U>  law,  a  confidenti;;! 
report  on  dollar  grant.s  to  Iran  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  (with  an  acrom- 
panyirig^  report) ;  to  the  Commitii.'e  on  For- 
eign Rejaf  ions. 

R^poRT.s  OF  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  C'^mptroiler  General  of 
the  United  States,  tran.cmltting.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  overpayments  of  per  diem 
travel  hllovvances.  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
dated.  'May  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  Ictilcr  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  s^oport  on  overprociircments  resulting 
from  inefTcctivc  supply  m.anogement  in 
Korea  utuier  the  military  atsistance  program. 
Departnionr  ui  Defense,  dated  M.-iy  1965  ^v.  ith 
an  nccomp.mying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

.1dmi3S[6n  Into  the  Unitfd  States  of  Cfr- 

,      i         tain  DEtECIOR   AlIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commi.ssioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompar.ving  papersi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary. 

TempoSart     Admission     Into     the     Un-ttttd 
States  of  Certain  .'».mens 

A  l^titcr  from  the  dimmissiojier.  Immigra- 
tion ,lnd  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tirinporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
alieng  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  8n  the  Judici.uy. 

•SrsPi't^siON     OF     Deport.atio.n     of     Certaii* 
I  I     I  Aliens 

A  iWter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion dnd  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Jiistlcc.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certaib.  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  fticts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accomp.iny- 
'"g  pixpcrs);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
cUelar|yi 


Report  on  Petitions  of  Certai.n  Ai.ie.ns, 
Granting  F^rst  Prefe3ience  Classifica- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Cummis.-ioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Dei)artment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
rcp<i)rts  concerning  visa  petitions  which  the 
Service  has  ajiproved  according  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  petitioiLs  first  preference 
cIas.siIication  (with  accompanying  papers); 
Ui  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Aupit  Report  of  Reserve  OrriCERs  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  E.xocuiive  Direct/C;r.  Re- 
serve OfTicers  A-ssocialion  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  B.C..  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  audit  report  of  that  As.socia- 
t;on,  dat-ed  \^arch  31,  19C5  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici  try. 

FU.t.NTSHI.NG  of  CERTAir«    VEHICLES  AND  EqUIP- 

me:;x  to  Rur.'.l  Mail  Carriers 

A  litter  fro:Ti  the  Postmaster  General. 
tran.smitting  a  dr;;ir  of  proix>sed  legislation 
to  atithorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  fur- 
nish vehicles  and  other  necessary  equipment 
to  rural  carriers  for  the  delivery  of  mail  in 
certain  cases  (with,  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Po.<-t  G.Ticc  and  Ci\il 
Service. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCOX.SIN 
LEGISLATURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  .ioint  re.so- 
iiition  of  the  Lepiplature  of  the  State  of 
Wi.sconsin.  which  v.as  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a.s  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  8 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congre.=.s 
of  the  United  States  to  study  methods  to 
eliminate  tlie  electoral  college  as  the  means 
of   elect -ng  the  President   and   Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
a  more  just  and  equitable  electoral  system 
Wh.ereas   tiie   Const ittition   of   the   United 
States  now  provides  for  an   election  of  the 
Pr^'ident  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  State  htiving 
as   many  electoral   votes  as  it   hias  Senators 
and    Representatives    in    Congress    with    the 
entire  ainour.t  of  electoral  votes  going  to  the 
candidate  winning  a  pluraliTy  of  the  popular 
vote  in  the  State:  and 

Whereas  the  electoral  college  has  become 
otitmoded  and  unju-st  since  it  allows  the 
possibility  of  a  presidential  candidate  be- 
coming President  even  thotigh  he  received  a 
minority  of  the  popular  vote  and  in  any 
e\erit  this  system  does  not  provide  an  ac- 
ctirate  expression  of  voter  preference  and 
is  a   distortion  of  tlie  popular  vote:   and 

Whereas  the  electoral  college  system  has 
giveit  disproportionate  power  to  large,  urban 
fc'ites  over  smaller,  rural  States:  and 

Whereas  the  present  system  allows  each 
State  to  select  its  own  method  for  choosing 
delegates  to  the  e!ector."l  college,  and  thereby 
permits  States  to  appoint  unpledged  elec- 
tors: and 

Whereas  if  no  candidnte  obtains  a  majority 
of  the  elector.!!  college  vote  the  decision  for 
the  selection  cf  President  is  made  by  tiic 
House  of  Reprcseni;.ti\es.  each  Si.'.te  lnving 
one  vote,  which  prescrits  tiie  pos.'ibility  of  an 
unnecessary  delr.y  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  which  cctild  prove  disastrotis  in 
these  critical  times;  and 

Whereas  the  tendency  today,  which  is 
fostered  by  the  electoral  college  system,  is 
to  limit  presidential  candidates  to  men  from 
States  having  large  electoral   votes:    and 

Whereas  there  is  much  public  opln'on  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  coUege: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Renolvcd  by  the  senate  [the  an^cmlily  coti- 

cjirrinp) .  Tliat  the  I.efiislattjre  of  the  St.ite  cf 


Wisconsin  memorializes  Congress  to  initiate 
a  study  concerning  the  electoral  college  and 
to  determine  more  desirable  alternatives  as 
a  means  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 
further 

Rr.'solvcd.  That  authenticated  copies  of  this 
resoltition  be  transmitted  to  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  mc.nbcrs  of  the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Patrick   Glut, 

Praidcjit  of  the  Senate. 

Wii  LiAM  P.  Nugent. 
Chirf  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Roeeet  T.  HuEEn, 
Speaker  of  the  As.^cmbly. 

James  P.  Bucklet, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  coinmittees 
wcie  .subtnittcd : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment:     ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  426.  Conctirrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  film  "years  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums,"  at  the  25th  class  reunion  of  the 
Harvard  class  of  1940  m  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Ey  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
oil  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
rnctit: 

S.  1516.  A  bill  to  ameiid  tlie  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
a.s  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  .Services  to  eiVi.er  into  con- 
tracts fur  the  inspection,  ir.r.intenance.  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally  owned 
fcut'.dl.ngs  for  periods  iiot  to  exceed  5  ye:.rs, 
and  for  other  purposes   iRept.  No.  273). 

By  Mr.  McCl.ELLAN.  frcni  the  Committee 
on  Go'.er:jm':nt  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prcp- 
erty  and  Ad.ninistratue  Services  Act  of  1949, 
to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  applicable 
to  procurement  of  property  and  nonpersonal 
services  by  e:-:ecutive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purpj-'ses  iRr-pt.  No.  274). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H  P..  7060.  All  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Trer.sury  and  Post  OfEce  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  OlTice  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  275). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COM^^TTEE 

A.^  in  exectitiye  session. 
The   follotvinc   fayorable  report   of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  from  the  Commiaee 
on  Goverr.ment  Operations: 

Lawson  B.  Knoit.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and.   by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  lefcn-ed  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  TOWER : 

S.  207S.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States  by  regulating  petroleum  im- 
ports: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

<  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vm- 
der  ;i  separate  lie;-d:ng.l 

By  ^Tr.  ANDERSON; 
S    "079.  A   bill   to  expand   the  market  for 
rotton,  to  f  sslst  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
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cotton,  to  strengthen  the  cotton  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  (by  request)  : 

S.  2030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of 
the  United  States:  to  tlie  Committee  on 
B. inking  and  Currency. 

I  See  the  remarks  oi  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  ir.trodviced  the  above  bill,  which  appe.^.r 
under  a  separate  headins.  i 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  i  by  request  >  : 

S.  2031.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  th.e 
XatuTiial  Housing  Act  and  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrer.cy. 

(See  tiie  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  v.Ucn 
he  introdt'.ced  the  above  bill,  whicii  arperj 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2082.  A  bill  to  provide  time  ofT  duty  for 
Government  employees  to  comply  with  reli- 
gious obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
dcnomanations  of  which  such  employees  are 
b'T-na  fide  members:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oflace  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.^v:ts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  whicii  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2083.  A  bin  to  promote  commerce  p.nd 
encourage  economic  growtii  by  supporting 
State  and  regional  centers  to  place  the  find- 
ings of  science  usefully  in  the  hands  of 
American  enterprise;  to  the^Committce  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced tlie  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  hcadincr.  t 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  i  by  request) : 

S.  2084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  scenic  devel- 
opment and  road  beautificaticn  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system?;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  R.^ndolfh  when  he 
introduced  the  above  till,  v.hich  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  ( by  request)  : 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  premium  pay 
under  specified  condi*:ions  to  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  Postal  Field  Service;  and 

S.  2086.  A  bill  to  provide  severance  pay  to 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moxroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.  > 
ByMr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  the 
Agriculttiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  or- 
der that  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to 
wheat  or  feed  grains  in  1965  because  of  flood, 
drought,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  planted  for  certain  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture  and 
Forestry. 


REGULATION  OF  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  established  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program  on  March  10, 
1959, 

This  program  came  into  being  follow- 
ing a  determination  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  national  security 
amendment  contained  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1959.  The 
Director  of  OCDM  on  February  27,  1959, 


"advised  the  President  that  imports  of 
crude  oil  and  its  products  and  derivatives 
were  threatening  to  inapaijr  the  national 
security." 

Accordinaly,  the  Prcsidgnt,  acting:  un- 
der authority  delegated  to  liim  by  the 
Con.sress.  placed  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  petroleum  which  could  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

In  taking-  this  action,  the  Pre.-idoiit 
declared  that  the  basis  far  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program  is  "the  certified 
rcquircmciUs  of  our  national  security 
which  makes  it  necc.^saiy^  that  we  pre- 
serve to  the  arcatc.^t  cxtpnt  possible  a 
vigorous,  healthy  petrclcian  industry  in 
the  United  States."'  I 

Mr.  President,  the  standards  for 
measurin.5  the  health  ani  vi?or  of  the 
domestic  industry  were  esiablished  after 
long  aiid  thorcuuh  study  t^-  our  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1057.  a  Sjiecial  Cabiffict  Committee 
concluded  in  its  report  that,  in  order 
to  assure  the  nece.s.'^ary  oil  to  meet  es- 
sential domestic  consumption  and  emer- 
gency needs,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Nation  follow  a  policy  \Vhich  will  en- 
courage continuatiori  of  fi'ee  enterprise, 
exploration  and  dcvclonmcnt  of  new  oil 
reserves  at  a  rate  in  lino  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing:  economy.  This 
Committee  pointed  out  thtit  the  timelag 
betv.'een  exploration  and  actual  produc- 
tion requires  that  we  search  today  for 
the  oil  to  meet  the  demandE  of  tomorrow. 

The  report  declared  that  to  follov.-  any 
otiier  course  would  invite  disaster,  that 
we  need  to  f.nd  sufficient  oil  each  year 
to  provide  for  industrial  expansion,  con- 
sumer deraaiids,  and  most  important  of 
all  to  have  available  adequate  oil  re- 
serves to  meet  any  type  of  national 
emergency. 

These  basic  objectives  remain  the 
same  today  as  when  the  program  was 
adopted. 

This  program  has  been  operating  now 
for  over  6  years;  and  although  it  has 
served  a  useful  ptirpose,  and  has  no  doubt 
prevented  complete  chaos  in  the  petro- 
leum producing  industry,  it  has  not  ac- 
complished its  announced  goal  of  in.sur- 
ing  a  stable,  healthy  oil  producing  indus- 
ti-y  within  the  United  States.  During 
the  6-year  period  the  program  has  been 
in  operation,  we  have  witnessed  a  con- 
tinual decline  in  exploratory  activity, 
employment  in  the  industry,  additions 
to  the  Nation's  petroleiun  reserves,  and 
a  crude  oil  price  erosion,  all  of  which  add 
up  to  a  severely  depressed  economic  pic- 
ture. No  one  seriously  contends  that  all 
of  the  woes  of  the  petrolesum  producing 
industry  can  be  placed  on  the  doorstep 
of  excessive  imports,  but  likewise  no  one 
can  deny  that  a  lion's  .share  of  tlie  prob- 
lem is  attributable  to  too  much  foreign 
oil. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  to  see 
what  has  happened  in  thi.s  vital  national 
security  industry  durin,?  the  past  10 
years,  it  should  be  enough  to  shock  the 
Government  into  action  to  reverse  these 
declining  and  adverse  trends : 

First.  Today,  geophysical  and  core 
drilling  crews,  the  real  sign  of  things  to 


come,  tlic  forerunner  of  exploratory 
drilling  are  almost  50  percent  below  what 
they  were  in  1956. 

Second.  In  1964  exploratory  wells 
drilled  weie  29  percent  below  the  num- 
ber drilled  in  1956. 

Tiiird.  Oil  drilling  rotary  rigs  in  1964 
were  43  percent  below  the  number  of 
active  rigs  in  1950. 

Fourtli.  Employment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  is  down  16  percent, 
or  about  55,0C0  employees  since  1957. 

Fifth.  The  price  received  for  a  barrel 
of  crude  today  is  20  cents  a  barrel  below 
that  received  in  1957,  while  the  cost  of 
drilling  ar.d  eQuii^Jing  a  well  is  -dp  about 
10  percent  over  1957. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  labor  since  1956 
has  risen  26  percent. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  Mr.  Pre.^ident, 
that  this  Nation  has  prodticcd  for  use 
more  crude  oil  during  4  of  the  past  8 
yc  ars  llian  it  hns  fomtd. 

In  a  recent  study  by  the  DepartmciU  of 
the  Interior  entitled  "An  Appraisal  of 
the  Petroleum  Industry  of  the  United 
Slates."  it  was  stated: 

What  ha.s  been  done  since  1956  to  fmd  new 
suijplics  of  Oil,  whether  through  new  discov- 
eiits  or  througli  increasing  ri.co\ery  rates  of 
old  deposits,  h.is  not  been  enough  to  provide 
a  sotmd  basis  for  future  grow  th. 

Historically,  the  domestic  petroleum 
producing  industry  has  discovered  far 
more  oil  each  year  than  the  Nation  has 
consumed. 

Today,  we  are  finding  more  oil  per 
well  drilled  than  v,e  did  in  past  years. 
Tiie  trouble  is  we  are  not  drilling  enougii 
wells.  Why  are  we  not?  The  answer 
is  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  the  indu.?- 
try  finds  itseif  in,  due  in  lar^ie  pait  to 
cheap  forci-:n  oil,  is  killing  off  the  .small 
independent  oil  producer  who  histori- 
cally has  found  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
oil  discovered  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  5  or  6  years,  the  inde- 
pendent producer  iias  been  leaving  tiie 
oil  business  by  the  hundreds.  He  is  giv- 
ing up  the  ghost. 

How  do  we  reverse  these  alarmin; 
trends  now  prevalent  in  this  vital  indus- 
try? Mainly,  they  can  be  reversed  and 
started  in  the  right  direction  by  creating 
an  economic  clim.ate  in  the  industry  that 
will  encourage  oil  producers  to  risk  their 
money  in  this  most  hazardous  of  all 
businesses. 

One  way  to  breathe  new  life  into  this 
faltcrinri  industiy  is  to  make  meaningful 
reductions  in  the  ever-growing  tide  cf 
foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  a  substantial  cut  in  oil 
imports  would  do  two  things:  It  would 
help  re-store  health  and  confidence  to  the 
domestic  oil  producing  industry  and  it 
would  a\r,o  ,go  a  long  way  toward  aidin:; 
this  Nation's  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

In  a  recent  report  prepared  by  the 
Independent  Petroleimi  Association  of 
America — IPAA — I  note  that  for  the  last 
7  consecutive  years  the  adverse  balance 
in  our  international  accounts  has  ranged 
between  $3  billion  and  $4  billion.    Dur- 
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ing  this  same  interval,   according   to 
IPAA: 

The  00  trade  deficit  has  exceeded  $l'biHlon 
each  yer.r  ai^d  this  docs  not  include  the 
tanker  tran.'^portation  costs  paid  to  foreigners 
to  liaul;  the  oil,  nor  does  it.  Include  U.S. 
military  purcliasos  of  oil  abroad.  If  these 
paymcntjs  are  added,  the  -average  annual 
irp'dc  dfjficit  due  to  oil  alone  becomes  $1.5 
billion  for  tlie  liust  7  years.  Therefore,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  adverse  bilance  of 
tr.icle  iUi  p::troleum  is  a  major  item  in  the 
overall  payments  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  on  top  of  this,  U.S. 
military  piaxhasts  of  lipht  petroleum 
products — excluding  residual  or  btmkcr 
oil — exceed  200.000  barrels  per  day  and 
annual  expendittircs  for  these  forci'm 
suppliGSj  aggregate  $250  m.illion.  The 
purchase  of  light  petroleum  products 
from  foi'eign  sources  have  growii  from 
less  than  15  percent  to  36  percent  of  total 
Department  of  Defense  liyht  product 
purchases  during  the  last  10  years.  The 
U.S.  mihtary  imports  about  35,000  bar- 
rels daily  of  these  foreign  purchases — 
mainly  jet  fuel — into  the  United  States 
for  constunption  at  air  bases  within  this 
country  despite  the  fact  that  stich  re- 
fined products  are  readily  available  from 
domestic  refineries  which  have  operated 
at  only  80  to  85  percent  of  capacity  for 
several  years. 

I  find  it  hard  to  watch  a  vital  industry 
being  wrecked  by  excessive  imports  of 
oil  and  excessive  and  unwarranted  mili- 
tary purchases  of  forei;jn  oil.  The  De- 
fense Department  i^articularly  should  be 
auare  of  the  need  for  a  healthy  going 
oil  industry — yet  the  growth  in  its  over- 
sea purchases  of  oil  runs  counter  to  this 
Nation's  longstanding  policy  of  limiting 
imports  of  oil  in  the  interest  of  rational 
security  and  the  economic  welfare  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
complete  answer  may  be,  but  I  have 
studied  a  bill  introdticed  on  the  House 
Side  by  Congressman  Omar  Burleson. 
H.R.  2177;  and  I  believe  this  proposal, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  problems  of  the  do- 
mc.stic  jjetrolcimi  producing  industry. 
Accordingly.  I  am  today  introdticing  in 
the  Senate  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  2177 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  its  enactment. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  reduce  the  level 
of  oil  imports  now  running  at  the  rate 
of  2.2  million  barrels  per  day  by  375,000 
barrels  per  day.  This  would  reduce  the 
outflow  of  dollars  by  about  375  million 
annually. 

It  would  limit  the  Department  of  De- 
fense purchase  of  light  petroleum  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  sources  to  15  percent 
of  its  total  requirements  for  these  prod- 
ucts. This  would  reduce  total  outflow  of 
dollars  by  about  $125  million  annually.- 

The  bill  would  also  direct  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  oil  import  program  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  encourage  ship- 
ments of  oil  into  the  Far  Western  States 
which  now  produce  less  than  they  use. 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Nation 
^vhich  now  has  a  large  shut-in  oil  pro- 
ducing capacity. 


Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  essential 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  domestic 
petroletmi  industry  and  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  Senate  take  favorable  action  on 
the  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  ask 
that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week 
for  the  convenience  of  possible  co-spon- 
sors,  and  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Ken'- 
NEiiY  of  New  York  in  the  chair  > .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  de.sk  for  1  week  and 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  request- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bill  (S.  2078 »  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  by  regulating  pe- 
troleum imports,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^c  of 
Representatives  of  t}ie  United  Stutcs  of 
America  in  CongrcfS  asscmhted .  That  the 
national  secvirity  provision  i  19  U.S.C.A.  18C2) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19G2  be 
an^endcd  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)  Imports  of  petroleum  into  districts 
I-IV  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
liquids  in  those  districts  during  the  same 
period   of   the   precediiig   calendar   year. 

"(f)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
in  implementing  tiiis  section,  every  effort 
shaJl  be  made  to  encourage  increased  pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleum  within  district 

V  and  increased  shipments  of  petroleum 
from  districts  I-IV  into  di-^trict  V  so  as  to 
prevent  to  the  fvillest  extent  possible  district 

V  and  the  Nation  from  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  of 
petroleum.  In  order  to  further  this  policy, 
after  the  date  of  the  ei-actmeni  of  this 
Act.  any  increase  in  imports  into  district  V 
over  actual  imports  in  calendar  year  1964 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  commensurate 
decrease  in  Imports  into  districts  I-IY. 

"(g)  Imports  of  finished  and  imfmished 
derivatives  of  crude  petroleum,  excluding 
residual  fuel  oil  for  use  as  fuel,  and  imports 
of    natural    gas    liquids    are    proliibitod. 

"(h)  As   ised  in  this  Act: 

"(1)  'Imports'  sliall  include  shipments  of 
petroleum,  except  sliipnients  of  residual  fuel 
oil,  (A)  from  Puerto  Rico  into  the  United 
States,  (B)  from  foreign  sources  into  the 
United  States  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, (Ci  from  foreign  sources  into  a 
foreign-trade  zone  located  within  the  United 
States,  and  (Di  from  foreign  sources  Into 
the  United  .States  entered  in  bond  at'd  later 
withdrrwn  for  conamercial  use  in  vessels  and 
aircraft. 

"i2)  "Districts  I-IV  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  all  the  States  of  the  Ur.ited 
States  except  those  States  within  district  V. 

"(3 1  'District  V  means  the  States  cf  Ari- 
y.ona.  Nevada.  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

"(i)  Purchases  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  petroleum  products,  excltiding 
residual  fuel  oil,  from  foreign  sotirces,  shall 
be  limited  to  15  per  centum  of  the  total 
purchases  of  such  prcxlucts  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  such  purchases  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Imports  into  the  United 
States.- 


MARKETING  OF  COTTON 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
the  1964  emergency  cotton  law  was  de- 
veloped as  a  stopgap  measure.  This  act, 
which  expires  with  the  1965  crop,  insti- 
tuted direct  subsidy  payments  to  mills  to 
make  cotton  competitive  with  synthetics, 
and  a  system  of  direct  payments  to 
growers  who  agree  to  reduce  cotton  acre- 
age. Growers  with  15  acres  or  less,  pet 
payment  without  cutting  acreage.  The 
latter  obviously  has  had  little  effect  on 
output  as  attested  by  the  big  1964  crop. 

The  cost  of  this  plan  is  far  too  great. 
Thus,  the  matter  of  how  to  make  cotton 
competitive  still  looms  as  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
Government  payments  as  a  substitute  for 
market  prices  is  destructive  of  the  mar- 
ket system. 

This  proposed  program  has  been 
thoughtfully  tailored  to  overcome  not 
only  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  law, 
but  to  provide  a  sound  solution  to  the 
cotton  price  problem  at  greatly  reduced 
cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  grower  is  offered  three  alterna- 
tives. He  may  plant  his  allotment;  he 
may  release  his  allotment  for  reappor- 
tionment and  maintain  it  as  many  have 
done  in  recent  years;  or  he  may  release 
the  allotment  permanently  in  exchange 
for  three  annual  rental  payments. 

Under  the  latter  alternative,  the 
grower  would  agree  to  release  his  allot- 
ment permanently  and  devote  the  land 
to  conservation  uses  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  For  this  he  would  receive  annual 
payments  at  a  per  acre  rate  equal  to  8 
cents  per  pound  times  his  normal  cotton 
yield. 

The  allotment  acreage  released  under 
this  provision  would  be  available  after 
the  contracts  expire  for  reallocation. 
The  provisions  of  present  law  relating 
to  release  and  reapportionment  would 
remain  in  effect .  But  present  provisions 
for  the  domestic  allotment  plan  and  ex- 
port acreage  would  be  discontinued. 

The  price  support  and  subsidy  provi- 
sions of  the  proposal  are  calculated  to 
make  cotton  competitive.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  graduated  annual  step- 
downs  of  1  cent  in  price  su])ports  and  2 
cents  in  mill  payments  over  a  3-year 
period. 

Price  supports  would  be  set  at  29  cents 
for  1965,  28  cents  for  1966,  and  27  cents 
for  1967.  In  1968.  and  thereafter,  the 
support  would  be  set  at  90  percent  of  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  in  the 
immediately  preceding  3  years  and 
would  move  up  and  down  with  the 
changes  in  this  average. 

It  is  anticipated  that  under  this  pro- 
gram the  average  market  price  received 
by  farmers  would  be  above  the  support 
level  beginning  in  1965. 

The  formula  for  establishing  support 
prices  is  completely  automatic,  leaving 
nothing  to  discretionaiy  action.  At  the 
end  of  each  year  the  prices  received  for 
that  year  would  be  substituted  in  the 
foi"mula  and  the  new  3-year  average 
would  be  computed. 

Coupled  with  this  change  in  price  sup- 
port systems  is  a  protection  against  the 
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TITLE     r 

SEtTMN-  1.  in)  The  SecreUirjr  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  cause  to  ix  minted  and 
issued  tlie  following  coins: 

(1 )  A  half  dollar  or  50-cent  piece  which 
sliall  be  composed  of  an  alloy  Cf  eight  liun- 
drod  parts  of  silver  and  lw(^  Ijundred  parts 
of   copper   per   each   one   tliousmd    parts   by 


possibility  that  market  prices  might  be 
beaten  down  by  CCC  stocks.  Tlie  price 
at  which  these  stocks  could  be  sold  would 
be  increased  from  105  percent  of  the 
suppoit  price,  plus  charges,  to  115  pcr- 
Cv-nt  plus  charges. 

The  mill  payment  part  of  the  plan  to 
make   cotton   competitive    would    reduce     weight  clad  on  a  core  of  a  silver-copper  alloy 
the  present  6i2-cent  subsidy  payment  by     of  such  fineness  tlwt  the  compasUion  of  each 

2  cents  in  each  of  the  next  2  years  and  '  "~  ' " ""'"        "'    '  "•'•■"-  ""'' 

terminate  the  payment  with  1967. 

The  net  result  of  the  proposed  changes 
in  mill  payments  and  price  supports  is 
that  each  group — textile  mills  and  cot- 
ton producei-s — would  be  contributing 
roughly  1  cent  per  pound  per  year  for  a 
period  of  3  yeai-s.  starting  with  the  1965 
Ci'op. 

This  proposed  cotton  program  is  de- 
signed to  set  market  sti-engthening 
forces  into  motion  at  once  and  lead  to 
substantial  market  expansion  over  the 
next  few  years.  This,  coupled  with  the 
reduction  in  output  to  be  expected  from 
the  allotment  reduction  plan,  means  tliat 
within  the  near  future  the  national  al- 
lotment might  safely  be  increased  from 
the  present  level. 

It  will  encourage  cotton  production  in 
the  more  efficient  producing  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2079"  to  expand  the 
market  for  cotton,  to  assist  in  the  orderly 
marketing  of  cotton,  to  strengthen  the 
cotton  industry,  and  for  other  pm-poses, 
iiitroduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


SILVER   IN  COINAGE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  today  introduced  the  administra- 
tion silver  bill,  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett  1  as  cosponsor.  by 
request. 

In  order  to  explain  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  the  President's 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reco.hd  at  this  point 
a  summary  of  the  prosram,  a  section-by- 
scction  analysis,  and  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
together  with  a  press  release  I  issued  this 
morninjr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
summary,  section-by-section  analysis, 
and  press  relea.se  will  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

The  bill  'S.  2080'  to  provide  for  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Robert.son  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett  > ,  by  reque.st.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd.  as 
follows : 

Be  It  eJiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Vie  United  States  of 
Atnrrica  in  Congress  a.-sembled.  That  this 
Act  rriay  be  cited  as  'The  Coinage  Act  ol 
1965".  * 


coin  sliall  be  ft>iu-  hundred  parte  of  silver  and 
■;ix  hiuidred  pa-i-ts  of  copper  ou:  of  each  one 
thousand  parts  by  weight. 

(2)  A  quarter  dollar  or  2,5-ce|U  piece  and  a 
dune  or  lu-cent  piece  each  of  ^hich  shall  be 
ciinipoijod  of  an  alloy  of  75  jx-r  centum  of 
cc.ppir  and  25  per  centum  ol  nickel  clad  on 
a  core  of  p\ire  copper. 

(b)  The  cladding  alloy  used  for  the  ovU- 
side  Iriveis  of  such  coin.s  shall  comprise  not 
less  than  30  per  centum  of  the  ^keight  of  each 
oin.  Siich  coins  shall  be  of  th.e  s;une 
diameter,  respectively,  as  the  coins  of  the 
United  States  of  correspondiEtT  denomina- 
iions  current  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(ci  The  weight  of  the  halt  dollar  provided 
tor  iierein  shall  be  11.50  gramd.  of  the  quar- 
ter dollar  5.G7  grams  and  of  mie  dime  2.268 
grams.  ] 

Htc.  2.  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1.  the  methods  of  mantiiacttire  of  the 
coins  tlicrem  provided,  the  wastage  allow- 
ances, and  th''  allowable  deviations  in  the 
met  illic  percentages  and  weipllts,  shall  be  as 
detcrnuncd  by  tV.e  Secretary  ut  the  Treasviry. 
Such  coins  .'-hall  be  tvibject  lo  the  laws  per- 
taining to  ih?  designs  and  itiscrlpiions  on 
coir..i  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  coins  minted  piirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  lie  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  public 
charges,  taxes,  dtities.  and  du9s. 

Src.  4.  Nothing  herein  contJ'ined  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  contintied  minting  of 
coins  of  the  United  States  au^iorized  by  law 
at  the  time  of  ena.ctment  of  tUis  Act. 

Sf.c.  5.  W'henever  in  the  jtitlcment  of  the 
-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sncli  action  is  nec- 
e,-.sary  to  protect  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  atnhon^^ed  under  BUch  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  m.iy  prescrPic  to  prohibit 
the  exportation,  melting,  or  treating  of  coins 
of  t!ie  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  sell  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  deem  opprO])riate,  at  not 
less  than  the  monetary  valup  thereof,  any 
Sliver  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  that 
required  to  be  held  :is  reserves  against  silver 
certificate.-:. 

Sfc.  7.  Tiie  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  is 
atithorized  and  directed  to  purchase  at  the 
price  of  SI. 25  per  fine  troy  ounre  silver  mined 
after  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  Act  from 
natural  deposits  in  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  the  juri=dictipn  thereof  and 
tendered  to  a  United  States  jmint  or  assay 
office  within  one  year  after  ithe  month  in 
which  the  ore  from  which  it  is  derived  was 
iTiined  Tiie  bullion  fund  pnnided  by  sec- 
tion 3526  of  the  Revisedi  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.SC.  335).  miy  be  used  for 
.Tuch  purchases.  j 

Sf.c.  8.  In  order  to  expedita  acquisition  of 
essential  equipmciit,  patents,!  patent  rights, 
technical  knowledge  and  assistance,  metallic 
.strip  and  other  mntorials  necessary  to  assure 
ihe  prompt  and  cotumued  avnilabUity  of  ma- 
terials required  to  produce  aiJ  adequate  sui.i- 
ply  of  the  coins  provided  IJor  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  diiring  such  pe- 
riod as  he  m;iy  deem  necessary.  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3528  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  6s  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  340),  or  any  other  law.  to  enter  Into 
contract-s  upon  such  terms  rmd  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  :iind  In  the  pub- 


lic interest,  for  the  acquisition  or  transport;!, 
tlon  of  such  equipment,  patents,  pate:it 
rights,  technical  knowledge  and  assistance, 
metallic  strip,  or  other  materials. 

Skc.  9,  (a)  The  Act  of  September  3,  1064, 
Public  Law  88  580,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■Notwithstanding  .section  3517  of  Iho  Re- 
viKcd  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  324),  all  coins 
minted  from  the  dtite  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shtill  be  inscribed  with  the  year  of  the 
coinage  or  issuance  unless  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre;isury  .^uch  in- 
scription i.s  likely  to  contribute  to  a  short;igt 
of  coins,  in  which  case  the  particular  coins 
involved  may  be  inscribed  with  the  hisi 
preceding  year  whof.e  date  has  l>ecn  in- 
scribed on  coins  of  the  same  denomln.-itioiis," 

(bi  Section  3550  of  the  Revi^ed  Statutp? 
(31US.C.3G6)  is  repealed. 

Skc.  10.  The  first  .sentence  of  section  35,i8 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  i31 
use.  283),  is  amended   to  read  as  follows; 

"The  business  of  the  United  States  assay 
office  In  San  Francisco  -shall  be  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  the  :us-say  office 
of  New  York  except  that  until  stich  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determine? 
that  the  mint,s  of  the  United  States  are  ade- 
quate for  the  production  of  ainple  sujjplics 
of  coins,  its  facilities  ni-ty  be  used  for  the 
production  of  any  coins  of  the  United  States 
autltorized  by  law," 

Skc,  11  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  20 
1963  (31  use,  294)  is  amended  by  striking 
otit  ■•$PIO, 000.000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$45,000,000,- 

Sec.  12,  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  December 
18,  194'2  (31  U.S.C.  317c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "minor"  each  place  it  appeai^s 
ill  sucli  section.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of 
March  14.  1900  (31  U.SC,  320)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  13.  Section  3528  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C,  340),  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ihls  Act."  in  the  hr.'-i 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  'law,  , 

(2)  by  striking  out  "minor"  each  place  u 
appears  in  such  section;  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  "S3, 000, 000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".•^30,000.000." 

Sec.  14.  Section  485  of  the  Act  of  June  2-S 
1948  (18  use,  485  I  is  amended  by  strikme 
out  "the  gold  or  silver  coins"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'gold,  silver,  silver-clad,  or 
cupronickel-clad  coins." 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  tills  Act 

Sec  16.  Whoever  kiKJWlncly  violates  anv  of 
the  provisions  of  section  5  hereof  or  of  nny 
order,  rtilc,  regulation  or  license  Issued  pur- 
suant tiiereto  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  ilO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  St-Ttes 
any  coins  exported,  melted,  or  treated  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  or  any  order,  rule,  regu- 
lation or  license  i.ss-aed  hereunder,  or  any 
metal  resuiting  from  such  melting  or  treai- 
iiig  of  coins.  Such  coins  or  metal  may  he 
seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings 
as  those  provided  by  l;iw  for  the  forfeiture, 
seizure  or  condemnation  of  property  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  contrary  t^ 
law, 

,  TITLE    ri 

SECTION  1  The  President  is  liereby  mitlicr- 
ized  to  establish  a  Joint  Commission  on  liie 
Coinage  to  be  comiJored  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  Chairman;  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  the  Director  of  the  Mini;  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of    the   House   Banking  and   Currency  Com- 
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mittctt;  one  Member  of  the  Houes  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  .Speaker; 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  to  be  appoin'^d 
bv  the  President  of  the  Senate:  and  four  pub- 
lic members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
none  of  wlv  m  shall  be  associated  or  identi- 
fied vtith  or  representative  of  any  Industry, 
group  bu^^iness.  or  association  directly  inter- 
ested as  such  In  the  composition,  character- 
istics,! or  prfjduction  of  the  coinage  of  the 
United  St:  tes. 

Pec.  2.  No  public  offici:.]  or  M'^'mbcr  of  Con- 
gress serving  a.s  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
nii'siftn  shall  continue  to  serve  as  .luch  after 
he  has  ceased  to  hold  the  office  by  virtue  of 
whjCU  he  bec:ime  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Comihisskin.  Any  vacancy  on  the  Joint 
Commi.'jsion  shall  be  filled  by  the  choosing  of 
a  Euccefsor  mcml>er  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  predecps.sor. 

SeC.  3.  The  Joint  Commission  shall  study 
the  progress  midc  in  the  implementation  of 
the  colnag-  program  established  by  this  Act. 
£nd  shall  review  from  time  to  t:me  such 
matters  as  the  needs  of  the  economy  for 
coins,  the  standards  for  the  coinage,  tech- 
nological developments  in  mrtai.l.irt'y  and 
coin-se'.ector  devices,  the  availability  of 
various  metals,  renewed  minting  f>f  the  silver 
dollar,  the  time  when  and  circumstances 
under  which  the  United  States  should  cease 
to  rriaintair.  the  price  of  silver,  and  other 
co.isiderations  relevant  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequ.ite  and  stable  coinage  system. 
It  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  its  advice 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  these 
matters  to  the  Presidei  t.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tre.'isury,  and  the  Congress. 

Sec,  4.  Ti.tre  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  remain  available  until  expended,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
p^arposcs  of  this  title. 

The  -summarj',  section-by-.section 
analysi-s,  and  press  rclea.^e  presented  by 
Mr.  Roeertsox  are  as  follows: 

SL■^IM^RY:    A  Program  for  a  New  and 
Modernized  US.   Coinage 

ThiE  summary  of  the  President's  coinage 
program,  the  Tre-isury  staff  study  of  silver 
2nd  coinage,  and  the  study  of  alloys  suitable 
for  u-=e  as  U  S.  coinage  are  made  available  as 
background  to  llie  President's  coinage 
program. 

One  underlying  determination  had  to  be 
m^^ide  r;E  tiie  b-isic  and  fundamental  decision 
a^ecting  the  US.  coinage.  This  was:  Will 
there  be  enough  silver  available  to  justify 
continued  large-scale  use  of  silver  in  U.S. 
coins? 

The  Treasury  staff  study  of  silver  and  coin- 
age came  to  the  unequivocal  conclusion  that 
tiiere  is  not.  (See  point  1  of  the  digest  of 
the  study,  and  parts  111  and  V  of  the  study, 
and  the  t:ible  at  the  end  of  this  summary.) 

There  w..s  no  choice  whether  the  United 
States  should  turn  away  from  its  traditional 
high  silver  content  coinage  at  this  time.  It 
bad  to  do  so  because  to  attempt  to  retcln 
it  in  the  face  of  a  growing  imbalance  between 
silver  supply  and  demand  could  only  result 
in  a  severe  and  chronic  national  coin  short- 
age in  the  not  distant  future. 

There  was  a  choice  in  only  one  matter: 
What  substitute  should  be  used  for  the  exist- 
ing 90-pcrcent-silver   coinage? 

The  silver  and  co;n;ige  study  provides  a  set 
of  criteria  for  a  modern  coinage  (see  part  II 
of  the  digest  and  of  the  study).  The  new 
coins  the  President  is  recommending  to  Con- 
gress meet  this  criteria: 

They  will  provide  uninterrupted  service  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  They  can  be  made 
■Without  further  major  changes  for  a  long 
period  phead.  They  are  made  of  materials 
'-•r  which  there  is  assured  access.  They  can 
be  minted  without  undue  difBctilty  and  at 


moderate  cost.  They  can  be  used — across 
the  counter  and  In  all  of  the  12  million  coin 
operated  devices  in  use  in  the  United  Stales — 
side  by  side  with  the  existing  silver  coins. 
These  factors  were  determining  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  new  dime  and  a  new  quarter 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  a  distinctively 
different  appearance  from  their  traditional 
silver  counterparts. 

Tlie  silver  supply-and-demand  situation 
is  iummari^cd  in  a  table  at  the  back  of  this 
djcument.  It  should  be  noted  that:  In  1964, 
free  world  consumption  of  ."silver  c;<coeded 
new  production  by  a  maislve  335  million 
troy  ounces — 11.557  tons  (see  the  last  figure 
in  the  table).  Even  if  no  silver  had  been 
used  anywhere  in  the  free  world  for  cinage, 
tVicrc  would  have  been  a  silver  deficit,  on  the 
.-ivcrage,  frcm  1957  through  19C1.  and  grow- 
in:;  deficits  in  1962.  1963,  and  19C4  (com- 
pare the  first  and  the  sixth  columns  of  the 
table). 

Coinage  dem.and  for  silver  has  been  grow- 
ing fastest,  and  US.  use  of  silver  in  coinage 
accounts  for  nearly  all  of  this  increase  isee 
the   second,   third,   and   fourth   colum.nsi. 

TTie  entire  use  of  silver  by  the  United 
State.-:-  in  coins,  and  in  part  the  use  of  silver 
in  the  arts  and  industry  in  this  country,  are 
supplied  from  the  Treasury's  silver  stock,  ac- 
quired mainly  in  the  1930"e,  Tl:iis  stock  now 
st.nds  at  approximate '.y  1  bUlion  ounces. 

Tlius,  unless  the  United  States  acts  now 
to  ease  its  dependence  upon  silver  in  the 
coinage,  the  Treasury's  large  stock  of  silver 
wcvild  be  gone  in  2  to  3  years. 

Consequently,  a  new,  largf-ly  nonsilver  sub- 
Fldiary  coinage  is  proposed  now,  while  the 
U,S.  silver  stock  is  large  enough  to  insure 
an  orderly  transition  to  the  new  coinage, 
without  danger  of  a  coin  shcrtags,  and  with- 
out m.ajor   up.;ets  to  the  silver  m:i.rket. 

Of  the  six  coins  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
the  new  coinage  program  leaves  three  un- 
changed. These  are  the  penny,  the  nickel, 
and  the  silver  dollar. 

With   respect   to  the  silver  dollar: 
].  The  Silver  dollar  remains  unchanged  as 
th.e  coin  it  has  been  since  1837.  a  coin  weigh- 
ing  412' J    grains   overall,   90    percent   of    its 
weight  silver, 

2  There  are  no  plans  at  present  for  new 
production  of  the  silver  dollar. 

The  new  dime  and  new  quarter:  They 
will  be  the  same  size  and  have  the  same 
design  as  the  present  dime  and  quarter.  But 
they  are  composite  coins.  They  are  faced 
with  cupror.ickel.  the  alloy  of  75-percent 
copper  and  25-percent  nickel  now  used  in  the 
5-cent  piece.  The  cupronickel  facing  is 
bonded  to  a  core  of  pure  ccppcr.  The  copper 
core  gives  these  coins  their  distinctive  fea- 
ture: a  copper  edge. 

This  type  of  coin  was  selected  because  it 
alone,  among  practical  alternatives,  can  be 
used  without  interruption  of  service  in  all 
cr.:n-opcrated  devices  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  6  million  coin  machines 
th.at  have  sensors  set  to  reject  anything  other 
th:~in  the  present  00-percent  s:lver  coinage. 
This  is  a  public  convenience  factor  that 
w-s  given  great  weight  in  making  selections 
for  tlie  new  coinage,  in  view  of  the  following. 
In  1964  the  public  bought  some  $312  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services,  in  more  than  30 
billion  tr.-.nsactior.s.  throush  nierchp.ndise- 
vending  machines.  The  1965  figures  will  be 
bigger,  because  this  method  of  merchandising 
Is  expanding  rapidly  in  the  United  Stat.es. 
The  public  lias  come  to  depend  upon  auto- 
matic merchandising  for  the  provision  of 
food  and  other  small  consumer  items,  at  all 
times  and  in  a  growing  number  of  places. 

The  new  half  dollar:  This  too  will  be  a 
composite  coin.  But  it  will  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  tlie  present  half  dollar.  It 
will  be  the  silver  st.andard  bearer  of  the  new 
coinage,  faced  with  an  alloy  of  80  percent 


silver    and    20-percent    copper,   bonded    to    a 

core  of  approximately  21 -percent  silver  and 
79-percent  copper,  giving  an  o-.erall  40-per- 
cent-silver  content.  It  will  continue  to  be 
minted  with  the  image  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

-  The  coinage  program  Includes  as  a  central 
feature  the  continued  circulation  of  the  exist- 
ing silver  coinage. 

Retention  of  the  existing  silver  coinage  in 
use  for  an  indefinite  period  aliead  me:;ns 
that: 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  coins  must  b? 
accepted  by  the  6  million  coin-operated  de- 
vices in  operation  in  the  United  States  that 
tise  sensors  set  to  reject  coins  other  than 
the  present  silver  money.  They  do  this  by 
rejecting  any  coin,  or  slug,  that  does  not  have 
the  electrical  properties  of  a  coin  with  a  90- 
percent  silver  content.  To  be  compatible  in 
technical  use.  tfierefore,  the  new  coins  had 
to  duplicate  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
present  silver  coins.  The  proposed  com- 
posite coins  were  engineered  to  do  this.  They 
do  so  precisely  and  consistently. 

If  an  incompatible  new  coinage  had  been 
chosen,  the  sensors  in  coin  machines  could 
ha\e  been  changed  to  acccrriinod'ite  them,  at 
a  cost  estimated  at  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. This  cost  did  not  enter  into  decisions 
as  to  the  new  coinage,  since  every  industry 
must  from  time  to  time  spend  to  keep  in 
step  with  changes  around  it.  The  following 
factors  were  influential: 

1.  Changing  the  rejector  devices  in  vending 
machines  would  impose  upon  the  public  serv- 
ice delays  of  1  to  3  years. 

2.  Changing  the  rejector  devices  to  accom- 
modate a  new  coinage  with  electrical  prop- 
erties different  from  those  of  the  existing 
Silver  coinage  creates,  rather  than  solves,  a 
problem.  This  is  so  because  setting  rejec- 
tors to  accept  coins  of  variant  electrical 
properties  in  effect  desensit.zes  them,  expos- 
ing them  to  extensive  slugging.  This  would 
raise  the  cost  of  goods  sold  thro-jgh  coin 
operated  vendors,  as  the  losses  through 
fraudulent  use  would  be  passed  along  to 
users  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  the 
goods  and  services  sold  thro'jgh  the  ma- 
c::;nes. 

The  composite  coins  avoid  all  these 
problems. 

Continued  circulation  of  silver  coins  also 
m.er.ns  that  the  silver  coinrige  must  be  pro- 
tected from  horirding  and  destruction.  This 
requires  that  the  silver  in  them  must  not  be 
permitted  to  become  more  valuable — as 
silver — than  the  face  value  of  the  coin. 

Tills  will  be  prevented  by  continued  action 
by  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  price  of  silver 
at  not  more  than  $1,29  and  a  fraction  cent^ 
a  troy  ounce.  At  this  pric;  it  is  uneconomiic 
to  m.elt  existing  U,S.  silver  coins  for  their 
silver  content. 

Tlie  silver  coinage  will  be  protected  In  this 
way  by  the  fact  that  the  Tre.'iSury  stands 
ready  to  supply  silver  from  its  stock  at  the 
$1,29—  price.  It  is  expected  that  the  transi- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  new  coinage,  the 
existing  coinage  can   be  protected,   and   the 


Treasury    will    still    have 


large    supply    of 


Eil-er  stock  en  hand   at  the  end  cf  3  ye.'irs. 

Introduction  of  the  new  coinage  into  cir- 
culation will  start  next  year,  if  legislation 
authorizing  it  receives  prompt  congressional 
approval 

Meanwhile  the  mint  will  continue  making 
the    existing    silver    coinage. 

The  new  coins  will  have  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  as  present  silver  coins.  They  will 
be  legal  tender,  exchangeable  at  full  face 
value  for  all  the  financial  instruments  of 
the  United  States. 

•Use  of  the  new  coinage  will  permit  an  ulti- 
mate saving,  in  terms  of  the  present  pattern 
of  coin  usage,  of  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
silver  we  now  put  into  coins. 
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Section-ev-Sicticn  A.valvsis  ok  the  Bill 

TITLE     I 

Section  1  itiithcrizes  the  minting  and  is- 
suance of  a  ne'.v  series  o;  coins  m  cienoniina- 
lions  of  10.  25.  anc'.  50  cents  which  v.ill  be 
nianiifactured  froni  composite  metals  con- 
taining three  layers.  Ir.  the  cAse  of  the 
50-cent  piece,  the  oittside  or  cladding  layers 
would  be  com.posed  of  an  alloy  of  80  percent 
sil'.'er  r.nd  20  percent  copper  and  tiie  core 
o:  a  silver-copper  a'.Ioy  of  si:ch  fineness  that 
the  overall  composition  of  each  com  would 
be  40  percent  silver  and  60  percent  copper. 
Tlie  10-  and  25-cei:t  coins  would  consist  of 
cupronickel  |75  percent  copper.  25  percent 
nickel  1  clad  on  ?.  core  of  pure  copper.  Sec- 
tion 1  also  prescribes  the  proportionate 
amounts  of  core  and  cladding  alloys  in  the 
coins,  the  weight  of  e."ich  coin  and  that  such 
coins  are  to  be  of  the  sam.e  diameter  as 
the  current  coins  of  the  United  States  of 
corresponding  denominations. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Secretary  of'  the 
Treasury  to  determ.ine  the  m.ethods  of  man- 
ufacture of  the  new  coins,  the  wastage  al- 
lo'A-ances.  and  the  allowable  deviations  in 
the  met;-,llic  percentages  and  weieht.s.  It 
provides  al.so  that  such  coins  shcrll  be  subject 
to  e.Tisting  laws  pertaining  to  the  designs 
and  inscriptions  on  U.S.  coins. 

Section  3  pro-,  ides  that  the  coins  shall 
be  legal  tender.  Wiiile  existing  statutes 
governing  lega.1  tender  are  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  new  coins,  an  express  provision  in 
the  ne-*-  bill  is  deemed  desiri  ble  to  eliminate 
p.ny  possible  doubt. 

Section  4  provides  continuing  authority 
for  the  coinage  of  coin.?  a'athorized  by  p-.o- 
visions  of  existing  law.  This  will  enable 
the  continued  production  of  present  coinage 
to  the  extent  neces.sary  to  a^.sure  the  produc- 
tion of  am.p'.e  supplies  of  coins  during  the 
period   of   transition   to    the   new   coinage. 

SecMon  5  gives  sUtndby  authority  to  tiie 
Secretary  of  the  Trettsury  to  prohibit  the 
exportation,  melting  or  treating  of  U.S. 
coins  when  necessary  to  protect  the  coinage. 

Section  6  provides  for  sales  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  silver  in  excess  of  that  required  to  be 
held  against  silver  certificates  at  prices  not 
:e.':S  than  the  monetary  value.  This  will 
cl-irify  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  sales  of  such  excejis  silver  under  ap- 
propriate conditions. 

.Section  7  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
newly  rnined  domestic  silver  by  the  Treasury 
at  the  price  of  $1.25  per  fine  troy  ounce. 
This  will  protect  silver  producing  industries 
against  any  precipitate  drop  In  the  price  of 
their  product  which  miight  result  from  the 
change  in  U.S.  coinage  alloy.  Silver  pur- 
chased tmder  this  provision  can  be  used  in 
coinage  at  values  not  less  than  $1.23  —  per 
fine  troy  ounce.  Section  7  also  authorizes 
the  use  of  the  bullion  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  silver. 


cretarv,  for  as 


ifter 


Section  8  authorizes  the  S( 
long   as   he   deems    it    necessa:  y.   to   procure, 
on    terms    deemed    appropria  e    and    in    the 
public     interest,     any     muter  als.     technical 
knowledge   and   assistance,   ecuipment.   pat 
cnt5.  traiispurtation  services,  etc..  necessary 
to  assure  prompt  and  contini  ed  availability 
of  materials  reqtiired   for  thu   new   coinage 
without  regard  to  any  lav.'s  re  qtiiring  adver 
t!.?ing  and  comi^etitive  biddir  g  or  imposing 
other  restrictions  on  the  nego:iation  of  con 
tracts  for  the  p-archase  of  p:  operty  by  the 
Government. 

Section  9  directs  that  coini  minted 
e?iactment  of  this  act  shall  b  ar  the  year  of 
the  coinage  or  issuance  unlesn  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tre.iiury  determines  ih  it  this  is  likely 
to  contribtite  to  a  coin  sho:  tage 
event,  tiie  pr.rtictilar  coins  involved  may  be 
inscribed  wih  the  last  preceding  year  whose 
date  appeared  on  coins  of  thsse  deiiomina 
tioiis.  ThiS  section  would  i  ilso  repeal  an 
obsolete  provision  of  law  reqi  liring  that  the 
obverse  working  dies  at  eacl  1  mint  be  de 
s' roved  at  the  end  of  each  year 

Section  10  authorizes  tise  of 
Cisco  As.=ay  OHice  for  coinage  (in  a  temporary 
basis  tmtil  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  th  e  facilities  at 
the  mints  are  adequate  for  th^  production  of 
ample  supplies  of  coins.  It 
that  during  the  period  of  tr; 
new  coinage  the  mints  prodtiction  load  will 
be  particularly  heavy  and  adiditional  facili- 
ties will  be  needed.  Use  of  Ih^  San  Francisco 
Assay  O.Tice  is  the  most  expaditiotis  way  of 
providing  these.  Section  10  lilso  authorizes 
permanent  u.se  of  the  San  Francisco  Af-say 
O.Tice  for  refining  gold  and  silver  bullion. 
Thi.s  will  also  contrib-ate  to  tjie  efficiency  of 
operations  at  the  mints  and 

Section  11  increases  the  maximum  amotmt 
authorized  to  be  appropriate!  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  mint  at  Philadelphia 
from  *30  million  to  $45  millicn 
funds  will  be  necessary  to  provide  equipment 
and   facilities  for  the  new  ccinage 

Section  12  will  authorize  i  nd  provide  fi 
nancing  for   the  melting  of 


iieMUaKH.niHMXH) 


the  San  Fr.m- 


is   anticipated 
n.=;ition  to  the 


my  worn  and 
uncttrrent  U.S.  coins,  including  the  new  cup- 
mnickel-clad  and  silver-ciad  coins,  received 
m  the  Treasury  and  the  sal;  or  recoinage 
of  the  resulting  metals.  The  iiection  also  re- 
peals an  act  wiiich  requires  i  scoinage  of  all 
worn  and  uncurrent  subsidis  ry  silver  coins 
received  in  the  Trea.-iury. 

Section    13    authorizes   use 
coinage    metal   fund   and  the 
profit  fund  1  to  be  renamed  th« 
fund  and   the  coinage-profit 
purch.tse   of   metal.s  for   the 
for  in   the  act  and  for  certal 
curred  in  such  coinage;  name 
and  cost  of  distribution  of  th« 


raises  the  amount  available  Hi  the  coinage- 


metal  fund   from  $3  million 


This  increase  in  amount  is  ne(  ('.';.'5;iry  because 


of  the  minor- 
mlnor-comage 

coin.'ige- metal 
fund)  for  the 
coins  provided 
1  expenses  in- 
y.  the  wastage 

coins.    It  also 


/O  $30  million. 


after  enactment  M  the  bill  this  ftiiid  wiU 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  mot^ils  used  m 
coinage  of  all  denoinin.uions  whereas  at  the 
present  tune  it  is  itscd  only  tor  metals  for 
1-  and  5-cent  coins. 

Section  14  amends  one  of  the  countcrfo.t- 
ing  laws  so  a.s  to  ni.iko  it  applic.ible  to  tiie 
new  cupronickel  and  silvcr-clad  coins  on  tiie 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  it  is  now  ap- 
plicable to  the  subsidiary  silver  coins.  It  is 
not  necess.iry  to  amend  ajiy  of  the  other 
counterfeitliig  laws  »ince  those  wiU  be  appli- 
cable by  iheir  terms  to  the  new  coins. 

Section  15  is  a  general  provision  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  'n-eiisr.ry  to  is;-,;o 
regulations  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  IG  provides  ponalties  f.ir  vioLition,? 
of  any  regulations  issued  under  section  5  o: 
the  act.  prohibiting  the  export,  mcltiiii:  1: 
treating  of  U.S.  coins.  The  penalties  wouid 
be  forfeiture  and  Impnsonmcm  up  to  5  years 
or  a  tine  up  to  $10,000,  or  both. 

TITLE    II 

Section  1  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Commi.'i.siou  on  the  Coinage,  com- 
posed of  four  executive  offlcials.  six  Member? 
of  Congress,  and  four  public  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  piibii: 
members  shall  not  be  re])rcscntativcs  of  ar.v 
group  having  a  direct  interest  in  coinage 

Section  2  provides  that  the  excctitive  ajict 
congressional  members  shall  "Ciisc  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Commission  after  leaving  their 
public  offices,  and  jirovides  for  the  lilling  0: 
vacancies  on  the  Conmiission. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Joint  Commif- 
sion  shall  study  the  progres^s  made  in  ti^e 
Implementation  of  the  coinage  pro[rram  es- 
tablished by  the  act.  It  shall  review  and 
gi\e  its  advice  and  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress.  President,  anri 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  such  mut- 
ters as  the  needs  of  the  economy  for  coin?. 
the  standards  for  the  coinage,  technologic.^.! 
development  in  metallurgy,  the  availability 
of  various  metals,  renewed  minting  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar,  the  time  when  and  circumstances 
under  which  the  United  St.-.tcs  should  ce.i.'e 
to  mainUain  the  price  of  silver,  and  other  con- 
siderations relevant  to  the  maintenance  0: 
an  adeqtiate  and  stable  coinage  system. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  appropriation  0: 
such  amounts  as  may  be  neccs..-ary  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Joint  Commission. 


CO.MMENT     DY     CH.AIRM.\N    ROEERT.SON    OP    THr 

B.^^■KI^•G    and    Currency     CoMMniFK    on 

Silver  Coin.\ge  Mess..\ge 

Needless  to  say,  the  decisiun  reached  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  metal  to  be 
used  in  future  coins  will  not  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  anyone.  After  months  of  study 
and  conferences  with  the  three  primary  in- 
terested groups,  namely,  the  siiver--miths  ar.d 
other  silver  users,  who  Wiinted  no  silver  u.'ed 
in  future  coins:  coin  collectors,  speculators 
and  purists,  who  wanted  no  change  whatever 
in  silver  coins,  and  the  owners  and  operators 
of  coin  vending  machines,  ■v^■ho  wanted  to 
make  sure  their  machines  wotild  continue 
to  operate,  the  Treasury  has  recommendtd 
and  the  President  has  approved  a  plan  de- 
signed to  protect  the  future  price  of  silver  to 
a  reasonable  extent,  and  to  produce  com? 
that  can  be  utcd  in  machines.  It  is  also  de- 
signed to  conserve  for  a  substantial  period 
our  diminishing  stockpile  of  silver,  which  at 
the  current  rate  of  u.sc  would  be  consumed  :ii 
3  more  years. 

While  the  ne-A'  propos.sl  doe.^  not  affect  the 
90  percent  of  silver  now  used  in  silver  dol- 
lars, no  more  silver  dollars  will  be  minted 
until  a  commis.slon  app>olnted  to  recommend 
a  permanent  coinage  program  has  submitted 
a  report. 

The  present  content  of  the  half  dollar  is 
subst.antially  less  than  50  cents  worth  of 
silver.     That   content    will    be   cut   In   half, 
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\^hich  meVtns  there  will  be  no  demand  for 
new  50-ccnt  pieces,  excr-i)t  for  currency. 
Before  coin  collect' irs  and  speculators 
started  buying  Kennedy  half  dollars  there 
was  no  great  demand  for  coins  of  that 
denomination. 

All  silver  will  be  eliininat<--d  Horn  quarters 
;.na  dimes.!  They  will  be  nearly  as  heavy  as 
presciit  coips  and,  through  a  special  proce:=s 
of  laminaltng  nickel  on  copper,  tluy  can  be 
used  in  alljveiiding  machines. 

The  mctiHl  ci-ntent  of  nickels  and  pennies, 
which  c'iilUiln  no  silver,  will  not  be  clianged, 
;  lid  until  tttie  current  shortage  of  small  coins 
hiis  been '  ifelieved,  the  year  1904  will  con- 
tinue to  be  stamped  on  all  coins. 

As  chairtnanof  the  Senate  Banking  .-nid 
currency  Committee  I  shall,  by  request,  in- 
irodtice  the  administration  proposal,  with 
the  ranking  Heixiiilican  member  of  the  com- 
iriitlee.  Senator  BF.KNETr.  of  Utah,  as  co- 
sponsor.  I  Will  arrange  lor  hearing.s  on  It 
next  week. 

Action  thould  be  prumpt  in  hnih  the 
.Senate  and  House,  and  I  aiiticipate  it  can 
be,  becau.se  this  compiomi:5e  measure  is  tem- 
porary legislation  to  protect  a  rapidly  di- 
minishing silver  supply  until  permanent 
legislation  can  be  formulated   and   enacted. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  402  OP 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT  AND 
SECTION  14  OF  P^EDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Air.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Homo  Loan  Bi'nk  Board 
ha.s  recoinmendod  le'-'islation  lo  increa.se 
the  borrov.iivj;  authority  of  tlic  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  tlie 
Federal  Saving.s  and  Loan  In.surance 
Corporation  and  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Saving.s  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
to  require  institution.s  insured  by  it  to 
make  deposits  in  the  Corporation  up  to 
]  percent  of  total  savincj.s. 

I  have  inti-oduccd  the  bill  by  rcque.st, 
and  I  a.sk  nnaniniou.s  con:-ent  to  have  Mr. 
Hornc'.s  letter  and  an  ana].v.sis  of  the  bill 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  propo.'-cd  bill 
iaserted  in  tl'.c  Record  at  thi.s  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  v.ill  bo  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill. 
letter,  and  analysi-s  will  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

The  bill  'S.  2081  >  to  anrrnd  .section  402 
f<l  the  National  Housing  Act  and  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Depo.^it  Insurance  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  RoEERiroN.  by  reque.st.  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enci(\icd  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiisr  of 
ncpresevtattves  of  the  Unifcd  States  of 
ATnerica  imOongress  assembled.  Th.it  (a)  the 
!ir-st  scnteiide  of  section  14  of  the  Federal 
E>eiX).=;it  Insuirancc  Act  is  lieroby  amended  by 
striking  out  '•$3.000, 000.000"  .-".nd  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••$4.000.000. OOO''. 

<b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i) 
of  section  402  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  otit  "iToO.- 
OOO.ooo'-  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2  - 
OOO.oOO.OOO". 

Sec.  2.  Section  404  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  there- 
to at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"<h)  (1)  Each  Insured  institution  shall 
make  such  deposits  In  the  Corporation  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  reqtUred  by  call 
of  the  Federal  Home  Lo;in  Bank  Btvird.     Any 


such  call  shall  be  calculated  by  applying  a 
.'peeified  percentage,  which  shall  be  the 
same  for  aU  insured  institutions,  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  withdrawable  or  repurchasable 
shares,  investment  certificates,  and  deposits 
in  each  Insured  institution.  No  such  call 
.•ih;ill  be  made  unless  said  Board  determines 
that  the  total  amount  of  such  call,  plus  the 
outstanding  deposits  previously  made  pur- 
su.'iut  to  .Mich  calls,  does  not  ex.eed  1  per 
reiitum  of  tlie  total  runount  of  all  withdraw- 
able or  rejiurchasable  shares,  investment  cer- 
tificates, and  dejxjsits  in  all  insured  institu- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  th  s  subsection 
the  total  amounts  aforesaid  shall  be  deter- 
mined or  estimated  by  the  Board  or  in  such 
manner  :■.;>  it  may  prchcribe. 

"(2)  The  Coqxjration,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  shall 
credit  as  of  the  close  of  each  calendar  year, 
to  c.ich  deixjsit  outstandiiig  at  su'h  clo.se.  a 
rrturn  on  the  outstanding  balance.-;,  a-s  deter- 
nu'icd  by  the  Corporation,  of  such  deposit 
dur:ng  such  calendar  year,  at  a  rate  equal 
t^<  t!;'>  average  annual  rate  of  return,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion during  the  year  ending  at  the  c!ose  of 
November  30  of  such  calendar  year,  on  the 
invctinents  held  by  the  Corporation  in  ob- 
ligations of.  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and   interest  by,   the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  in  its  discretion  may 
at  any  time  repay  all  such  deposits,  or  re- 
;)ay  pro  r.'.ta  a  portion  of  e.ich  of  such  de- 
posits, in  such  manner  and  under  such  pro- 
cedure as  the  Corporation  may  by  regulation 
(jr  otlierv.-ise  prescribe.  Any  procedure  for 
such  pro  rata  repayment  may  provide  for 
t.otal  repayment  of  any  deposit  if  total  re- 
i)aymrnt  of  any  and  all  deposits  of  equal  or 
smaller  amount  is  likewise  provided  for. 

■•(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  ifi  of 
this  section  and  of  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  apiJlicable 
to  and  with  respect  to  deposits  under  this 
subsection,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  references  in  sa*d  stibsection  (f ) 
and  said  last  sentence  to  the  prepayments 
and  the  pro  rata  shares  therein  mentioned 
shall  be  deemed  instead  to  be  references 
rcsi>ectively  to  the  dej>osits  tuider  this  sub- 
section and  the  pro  rata  shrires  of  the  hold- 
ers thereof,  and  the  reference  in  said  sub- 
section (fi  to  that  stibsection  (except  the 
la  ^i  such  reference  I  and  to  subsection  (di  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  instead  to  be 
references  to  this  subsection." 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Robertson'  are  as  follows: 

Fedfb.'M  Home  Uo.^n  B^NK  Bo.'ip.d. 

VV'((.s;nnp/07!.  DC.  June  2   1965. 
The  Pre.sident  of  the  Sen.^te. 

Sir:  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
hereby  transmits,  and  recommends  for  en- 
actment, a  draft  for  a  bill  to  amend  section 
402  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  provisions  of  the 
draft  are  summarised  and  discussed  in  the 
analysis  whicli  is  al.=o  transmitted  herewith. 
Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Btireau 
of  the  Budget  that  tlie  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  consistent 
with  the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  F  Hofnf. 

Analysis  of  Draft  Dated  May  17.  1965.  for 
A  Bii.L  To  Amf.nd  Section  402  of  the  Na- 
tional HotsiNG  Act  and  Section  14  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  I.^■s^R.^^,•cE  Act,  and  fok 
Other    PrRPosES 

The  first  section,  unr.unibered  of  the  above 
draft  bill  would  liberalize  the  limitations  on 
the  funds  which  the  Federal  Deposit  Instir- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Sa\ings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  are  a'athor- 
ized  by  statute  to  borrow  from  tlie  Treasury 
for   insurance   purposf^s.     T!ie   existing   limit 


for  the  PDIC.  fixed  in  1947,  is  .$3  billion,  and 
the  existing  limit  for  the  FSLIC,  fixed  in  1950, 
is  $750  million. 

This  section  would  raise  the  i3  billion 
limit  to  $4  billion  and  the  $750  million  limit 
to  $2  billion,  representing  in  each  case  ap- 
proximately 2.16  percent  of  the  estimated  in- 
surance liability  of  the  particular  Corpora- 
tion. That  percentage  figure  is  based  on 
estimates  of  total  deposits  In  FDIC-insured 
b;i:iks  of  approximately  S337  billion  at  No- 
'.  ember  18,  1964.  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
54.5  percent,  or  approximately  S184  billion, 
was  insured,  aiid  on  estimates  of  the  total 
.sa "tings  in  FSLIC-insured  institutions  of  ap- 
proximately S07  8  billion  at  December  31, 
1064.  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  54. 5  per- 
ceht.  or  approximately  592  billion,  v. as  in- 
sured. 

It  is  felt  that,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  tills 
j.tatutory  authority,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  proposed  increase  Would  be  helpful  as 
reassur.-.nce  to  the  public  as  well  as  by  pro- 
viding more  adequate  ceilings  in  the  event 
that,  contrary  to  present  anticipations,  stich 
resort  should  later  prove  to  be  advisable. 

Section  2  would  provide  additional  finan- 
cial resources  for  the  Federal  .Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  by  authorizing 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Baijk  Board  to  re- 
quire insured  institutions  to  make  deposits 
in  the  Corporation.  Such  deposits  would  be 
limited  to  1  percent  of  total  savings  in  in- 
."^ured  instifations,  as  set  forth  in  the  draft 
bill. 

The  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
credit  to  each  depo.-;it.  at  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year,  a  return  on  tiie  outstanding 
balances  of  the  deposit  during  the  year,  as 
determined  by  the  Corporati  .)n.  This  reti.rn 
would  be  at  a  r.ite  equal  to  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  return  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  preceding  November  30  on  the  Corpora- 
tion's investments  in  obligations  of  or  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States.  The  Corporation  could  at  any 
time  repay  all  deposits  or  a  pro  rata  portion 
of  each,  and  could  provide  for  the  total  re- 
payment of  any  deposit  if  the  total  repay- 
ment of  all  deposits  of  equal  or  sm.ar.er 
amount  was  also  provided  for. 

As  is  stated  above,  neither  Corporation  has 
ever  called  on  the  Treasury  for  any  borrow- 
ing, and  neither  expects  to  do  so.  In  carrying 
out  this  approach  of  self-reliance,  section  2 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  obtain  addi- 
tional liquid  resources  from  the  insured  in- 
stitutions them.selves.  if  and  when  the  need 
might  arise.  In  this  way  the  authority  of 
that  Corporation  to  borro'^-  from  the  Treas- 
ury could  be  kept  in  its  proper  position  as 
a  source  of  tiltimate  resort. 
Jl-ne  2.  1965. 


COMPENSATORY  TIME  OFF  TO 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  OBSERV- 
ING RELIGIOUS  HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, to  authorize  heads  c>f  departments 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  grant,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President, 
to  employees  under  their  jiu'isdictions, 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  the  re- 
quirements of  public  business  and  per- 
formance of  essential  senices,  time  off 
from  duty  to  comply  with  religious  obli- 
gations prescribed  by  religious  denomi- 
nations of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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The  bill  (S.  2082>  to  provide  time  off 
duty  for  Government  employees  to  com- 
ply with  religious  obligations  prescribed 
by  religious  denominations  of  which 
such  employees  are  bona  fide  members, 
iritroduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
road  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
ti^c  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
SciTice. 

?vlr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
i^  a  companion  measure  to  legislation 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivi.3  by  Representatives  John  V.  Lixd- 
SAV  and  Jonath.xn-  B.  Bingham,  both  of 
New  York. 

Instead  of  taking  time  off  without  pay, 
as  is  now  the  ca=e,  the  affected  employ- 
ees would  be  allowed  to  make  up  such 
time  by  arrangement  with  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned.  For  exam.- 
ple.  a  Seventh  Day  Advcntist  or  other 

Sabbatarian  employed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  work  on  Sunday  in- 
stead of  Saturdaj^  An  Orthodox  Jew, 
could  exchange  \vo>k  on  Christmas  Day, 
for  example,  for  tinie  Oif  on  Ycm  Kip- 
pur.  There  would  vte  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

The  bill  would  give  the  department 
considerable  discretion  in  making  these 
arrangements.  It  would  provide  au- 
thority for  time  off  for  religious  obliga- 
tions to  an  extent  compatible  with  the 
exigencies  of  public  busiiiess  and  the 
performance  of  essential  services.  Thus 
the  Government  administrators  have 
authority  to  permit  time  off  to  their  em- 
ployees to  comply  v.ith  religious  obliga- 
tion if  they  find  it  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  is  a  meastue  that  will  ea.se  the 
minds  of  many  considering  Federal  em- 
plovnfeht  whtr-may  have  heretofore  felt 
lat  oDservance  of  their  religious  prac- 
tices has  been  a  barrier  to  Government 
employment.  It  will  also  provide  uni- 
form procedures  for  Federal  service 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  a  measure 
which  merits  favorable  consideration. 
Federal  agencies  may  wi.sh  to  consider 
this  proposal  on  their  own  for  appropri- 
ate administrative  action. 
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STIMULATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  THROUGH 
APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
cstab'i.>h  a  program  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  industrial  and  economic  growth 
of  States  and  regions  in  the  United  States 
through  the  application  of  science  and 
tcchnoloay. 

My  bill  differs  in  several  important  re- 
spects from  a  similar  measure  (S.  949) 
introduced  earlier  as  an  administration 
bill. 

My  bill  would  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  grants  to  States  in  sup- 
port of  programs  to  make  better  commer- 
cial use  of  the  latest  findings  of  scientific 
and  technological  research  and  develop- 
ment. These  programs,  planned  and 
carried  out  locally,  would  place  their  find- 
ings in  the  hands  of  local  business  and 
indu.stry.  Emphasis  in  the  technical 
services  program  to  be  established  by  my 
bill  would  be  on  local  leadership,  local 


initiative,  local  resources, 
ticipation. 

Educational  institutions  would  play  a 
m.ajor  role  in  partnership  \tith  Govern- 
ment and  industry.  Technical  services 
would  be  offered  through  qualified  edu- 
cational and  other  institutions  in  the 
State.  Tj-pical  programs  would  include: 
Technical  information  services,  analysis 
of  industries  important  to  a  particular 
rccfion.  a  technical  referral  .sfrrvicc,  work- 
shops or  seminars  in  advaiiced  technol- 
ogy suitable  for  local  indvistri;.-. 

A  State  wi.-hing  to  pnrticipatc  in  the 
program  to  be  established!  by  my  bill 
would  designate  an  a'-'cncj — that  is,  a 
State  government  dcpartninit.  a  State 
university  or  land-grant  college — to  ad- 
minister and  coordinate  the  State's  tech- 
nical services  program. 

The  designated  agency  would  prepare  a 

5-year  plan,  outlining  the  technolocical 
raid  economic  .situation  in  the  State,  the 
major  regional  and  indu.-trlal  probk:ns, 
and  the  means  to  be  used  iA  assisting  in 
their  solution.  ' 

The  designated  agency  v.  ould  also  pre- 
pare an  annual  technical  services  pro- 
grain,  covering  the  objecti\et  for  the  fir.->t 
year,  the  budget,  and  the  refponsibilities 
a.?signed  to  each  qualified  institution  par- 
ticipating In  the  program.  Cp  to  S-5,000 
per  year  for  each  of  the  first  3  years  mny 
be  paid  to  the  dcsic'iiatcd  a;  ency  to  as- 
sist in  preparing  the  first  5-ycar  plan 
and  the  initial  annual  progr^m.s. 

An  advisory  council  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  designated  agency  to  eva- 
luate and  report  on  the  S-ycar  plan  and 
the  annual  technical  servicer  program. 

The  5-year  plan  and  the  annual  pro- 
gram wotild  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Federnl  matching 
ftuids  would  be  made  available  to  the 
designated  agency  to  support  eligible 
programs.  The  maximum  aniiual  Fed- 
eral paym.ent  will  be  hmited  by  a  formula 
to  be  established  by  the  Secretary,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  three  criteria: 
First,  population;  second,  level  of  indus- 
»trial  and  economic  development  and 
'prodtictive  efficiency;  and  third,  techni- 
cal resources.  Supplementary  matching 
gi-ants  may  also  be  made  to  fupport  pro- 
grams which  the  Secretary  determines 
liave  special  merit.  i 

These  provisions  are  designed  to 
a.s.sure  nationwide  diffusion  of  the  pro- 
gram's benefits  and  the  a^e  of  funds 
only  in  support  of  adcquatejy  developed 
programs  which  will  in  fact  advance  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

New  plans  are  required  at  5-ycar  inter- 
vals. Annual  technical  services  pro- 
grams must  be  submitted  to  tlic  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  each  year  in  older  to 
qualify  for  annua!  matching'  funds.  In 
administering  the  program  nnd  approv- 
ing plans,  the  Secretary  would  consult 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  aiJiJiopriate.  Each  desig- 
nated agency  is  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  program  it  admin- 
isters to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who. 
in  turn,  is  required  to  rei>ort  annually 
to  the  President  and  Congiicss. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$105  million  in  Federal  mat<5hing  grants 
for  the  first  5  years  of  the  i^rogram.  com- 
mencing   with    fiscal    year    1966.    This 


would  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  reevaluate  the  program's  effectiveness 
in  5  yeais.  rather  than  granting  an 
open-ended  authorization  such  as  is 
provided  in  the  administration's  bill. 

All  funds  made  available  to  States  for 
technical  servic(  s.  witli  a  few  exceptions 
designat<xl  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, would  be  matched  at  least  equally 
by  non-Federal  funds. 

My  bill  also  dilfei-s  from  the  adminis- 
tration bill  in  that  it  provides  that  a 
State  may  designai<r"an  existing  State 
agency  such  as  it-s  department  of  com- 
merce to  administer  the  program,  with- 
out its  Governor  having  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  not  selecting  a  univcr.--ity  to 
the  Secretory  of  CcmmeiTe  here  in 
Wasliington.  It  would  further  permit  a 
Governor's  council  on  science  and  tech- 
nology, such  as  we  have  in  my  Common- 
wealth of  Pcnnsylvraiia.  to  act  as  the 
advLsory  council  charged  with  evaluating 
technical  services  pro;',ram  proix).saIs 
submitted  by  the  administering  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  proposed 
in  my  bill  may  seem  modest  in  compari- 
.son  v.ith  some  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering in  the  89th  Congress.  But  I  be- 
lieve th»t  it  can  make  a  significant  and 
beneficial  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  industrial  gi-owth  of  the  several 
States  and  regions  in  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2083)  to  promote  com- 
merce and  encourage  economic  growth 
by  supporting  State  and  regional  centers 
to  place  the  findings  of  .science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


J(ine 
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TIME-AND-A-HALF   OVERTEME  PAY 
FOR    ALL    POST.\L    FIELD    SERV- 
ICE   EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  administration,  I  send  to 
the   desk,   for  appropriate   reference,  a 
b;Il  to  provide  time-and-a-half  overtime 
pay  for  all  employees  of  tlic  postal  field 
service. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasuiy  and  Post  Office 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Postmai^tcr  General  explained  the  serious 
problems  v.hich  have  arisen  in  regard 
to  work  .schedules  and  overtime,  caused 
by  the  tremendous  volume  of  mail  which 
the  Post  Office  Department  handles  and 
the  financial  limitations  under  which  it 
operates.  Postal  employees  all  over  the 
United  States  are  working  long  hours  to 
deliver  the  mail.  Examples  of  work 
schedules  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention demonstratini,'  that  many  em- 
ployees work  80  or  90  hours  a  week. 
There  are  about  57.000  temporary  em- 
ployees who  arc  being  used  in  an  effort 
to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  lack  of  per- 
manent employees.  The  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  important  faced  by  the  De- 
partment today.  I  know  that  the  Post- 
master General  is  making  evei-y  effort  to 
find  solutions.  I  also  know  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  of 


both  Hou.scs  of  Congrc."s  are  .studying  ap- 
propriate measures. 

Premium  pay  is  certainly  one  of  the 
solutions  to  be  considered.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  only  regular  career  employees 
are  paid  for  overtime.  Substitute  em- 
ployees— who  may  also  have  career 
.statu.s — and  temporary  employees  arc 
not  paid  overtime  compensation.  They 
work  side  by  .side  with  regular  employees 
but  they  are  paid  strai-ht  time.  A.s  I 
remarked  during  our  Aj^propriation 
Commilteo's  hearings,  if  .such  a  situation 
existed  in  private  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment v>ould  per,^ecut.e  the  employer  for 
violation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  The  Government  must  live 
up  to  the  obligation  it  requires  of  private 
enteiin-isc.  This  bill  would  help  fulfill 
that  obli'^atlon.  It  v,-ould  give  the  Post- 
master General  the  nece.^:sary  authority 

and  discretion  to  cstaijlish  reasonable 
uoi'k  .schedules  and  provide  premium  pay 
when  any  employee  is  required  to  v.ork 
more  than  40  hours  in  a  v.oikweek.  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  go  far  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  in  the  postal 
.service  and  to  life  the  morale  and  spirit.s 
of  those  employees  v. ho  aze  not  now  cojn- 
pensated  for  workirig  long  liours  at  a 
hard  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICFH.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2085  ■  to  provide  for  premi- 
um pay  under  specified  condition.'^  to 
certain  employees  in  the  postal  field  .serv- 
ice, introduced  b.v  Mi'.  MoNnoNEV.  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  tv.ice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Commirtee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  SL/vice. 


SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  administration,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establiBh  .severance  pay  for  Federal 
employees  who  are  involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  their  position  in  the  Federal 
Governm<tnt  throu'^h  no  fault  of  their 
own.       ,  ' 

This  bin  would  authorize  severance  pay 
when  ari  employee  is  separated  because 
his  job  iis  abolished  or — and  this  has 
particular  significance  now  for  those 
working  at  military  bases  subject  to  l>e 
closed  by  the  Department  of  Defense — 
when  theh'  installation  is  terminated  or 
relocated. 

The  bill  would  authorize  up  to  1  years 
salaiy  payment  for  emi)loyees  having 
many  years  of  service.  It  is  intended 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  employment 
and  reemployment.  ALiny  employees, 
particularly  those  40  years  of  age  or 
older.  fii)d  it  extremely  difficult  to  adjust 
when  their  job  is  abolished.  For  junior 
employees  who  are  terminated.  It  will 
provide  1  week's  pay  for  each  year  up 
to  10  years,  and  2  weeks'  pay  for  each 
year  in  excess  of  10  years.  Employees 
40  years  old  or  older  would  receive  an 
additional  10  percent  of  the  total  sever- 
ance pay  for  each  year  their  age  exceeds 
40.  In  no  case  will  the  severance  pay 
exceed  1  year's  salary,  based  on  the  sal- 
ary received  at  the  time  of  termination. 


Severance  pay  has  been  characteri.stic 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  counti-y  for 
many  years.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  compen.sate  employees  who  are  sepa- 
rat-ed  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  tune  has  come  for  the  Government 
to  act — and  act  effectively— to  help  these 
employees  readju.st. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  ajjpropriately 
lefericd. 

The  bill  <.S.  2GS6i  to  provide  severance 
pay  lo  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Fedeial  Government,  and  for  other 
purijo.ses,  hitroduced  by  Mr.  Mont:on-ey, 
by  request,  v.as  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  refened  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


lOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
19G3 — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    .NO.     230 

Mr.  JAVITS  su'omitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'S.  1837)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistc.nce  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 

v/as  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

'See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when 
he  submitted  f'le  above  amendment, 
v.iiich  appeal,  ur.dcr  a  .■separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  MeCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Magnuson  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1991.  the  bill  I  introduced 
to  improve  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion pro  'ram.  at  th.e  next  printing  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDI2-:G  OFFICER.     V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  foUow- 
in";  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cospon.sors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  May  19.  1965: 

S.  1093.  A  bill  to  amer.d  the  Public  Herilth 
Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from  un- 
sanitary niilk  nnd  milk  products  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  without  unduly 
burdening  such  conunercc:  Mr.  B;t.dick.  Mr. 
Inoi  YE.  and  Mr.  Moss. 

Aiuhoritv  or  May  25.  10G3: 

S.2025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntiTV 
when  certificate  progi-.un.  ur.der  which  the 
price  of  all  whe.it  would  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  S2  per  bushel :  Mr.  CooprR. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARL\GS  ON   SILVER 
COINAGE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday.  June  9. 
1965.  on  the  bill,  S.  2080.  to  provide  for 
the  coinage  of  the  United  States.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Of&ce  Building. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Legislative 


Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  members 
of  the  public  who  wish  to  testify  will 
be  required  to  file  written  statements 
with  the  committee  by  5  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
June  8,  and  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 
tions to  brief  summaries  of  their  posi- 
tions, not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

It  is  the  committee's  hope  that  we 
can  hear  within  1  day  representatives 
of  all  .segments  of  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic interested  in  the  matter.  In  lieu  of 
personal  appearance  interested  parties 
may  submit  statement's  to  the  committee 
for  the  information  of  its  members  and 
the  Senate. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  io  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300.  Nev.-  Senate 
Office  Buildin?.  Washington,  D.C.,  tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  AR-HCLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH: 
Address  by  Representative  He:.\=.y  B    Gon- 
zalez, delivered  at  commencement,  exercises 
at    St.    Marvs    Universitv,    in    San    Antonio, 
Tex.,  on  May  30,  IC'65. 


ASSISTANCE    FOR    AREAS    SLTFER- 
ING   MA.JOR   DISASTER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30.  30  Senators  filed  a  bill  'S.  1861)  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  areas 
suffering  a  major  di.=aster.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  included,  besides  myself, 
both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  "The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

No  action  has  been  taken  to  hold  hear- 
ings or  to  report  this  bill  to  the  full 
Senate  for  passage. 

The  bill  was  designed  by  its  30  spon- 
.sors  to  more  adequately  nieet  the  needs 
of  the  tiiousands  of  people  who  have 
suffered  millions  of  dollars  in  damage, 
not  to  mention  personal  hardship  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  from  the 
tornadoes  and  floods  which  ravaged 
many  of  our  States  this  year.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1950 
does  not  adequately  meet  t'nese  needs. 

Our  bill,  for  example,  would  empower 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  refi.nance 
a  borrowers  indebtedness,  at  interest 
rates  as  low  as  3  percent  and  for  a  term  as 
long  as  40  years,  under  programis  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Hom.e  Adminis- 
tration; and  a  suspension  of  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  charges  would 
be  permitted  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years 
where  necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial 
hardships.  It  would  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  refinance  a  bor- 
rower's indebtedness  for  a  term  as  long 
as  40  years  under  programs  administered 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion; and  a  suspension  of  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  charges  would 
be  permitted  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  yeai-s 
where  necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial 
liardship.     Similar   authority    would   be 
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granted  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administratoi-  in  the  case  of  pro- 
i::am.s  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency:  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  case  of 
pvo:::-am5  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Ac::r.:n:.<tration:  and  to  the  Adminis- 
t-.ator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  the  case  of  programs  adniinis- 
tcicd  by  that  Aeency. 

Maichin^'  gran's  on  a  75  Federal,  25 
£  te  basis  would  be  authorized  to  cn- 
cble  States  to  refinance  outstanding 
heme  mortgage  obligations  which  are 
not  insured  or  guaranteed  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  with  interest  rates  as  low 
as  3  percent  and  for  a  term  as  long  as 
40  years  and  with  a  suspension  of  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  for 
a  period  of  up  to  5  years. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
vide housing  accommodations  for  any 
individual  or  family  whose  home  v\as 
destroyed  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  uninhabitable  as  the  result  of 
a  major  disaster  where  such  action  is 
necessary  to  avoid  seveie  hardship  and 
the  owner  or  tenant  cannot  otherwise 
provide  suitable  housing  for  himself  and 
his  family.  These  people  could  occupy 
such  housing  for  such  period  as  neces- 
saiy  to  enable  them  to  find  other  decent 
housing  which  is  v.ithin  their  ability  to 
finance  and  at  a  rental  which  is  within 
their  ability  to  pay.  Rentals  could  bo 
adjusted  or  eliminated  for  a  period  of  up 
to  12  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  another  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OrT^CER  O.Ir. 
KErrNEDY  of  New  York  in  the  Chair.' . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  addition  the  bill 
would  provide  assistance  to  unincorpo- 
rated communities,  to  local  educational 
agencies  where  schools  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged,  and  to  pri- 
vate owners  of  homes  and  businesses 
who  have  incurred  emergency  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  preventing  dam- 
ar':e  from  floods  where  the  local  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  or  failed  to  provide 
protection. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed. 
But  the  only  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
tlius  far  has  been  passaije  of  a  bill  by 
the  .-enior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  per- 
mitting the  Small  Bu.sine.ss  Admini.-itra- 
tion  to  suspend  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  its  loans  for  a  period  of 
up  to  5  years,  and  to  e.xten.d  the  period 
f'f  n  loan  to  30  years.  I  mit?ht  point  out 
that  the  .-^enior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  al.so  one  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  IGGl. 

There  arc  reports  being  circulated  that 
action  on  thi.s  bill  is  awaiting  a  green 
liUit  from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
White  House.  It  would  seem  that  the 
r'cople  affected  by  these  disasters  have 
waited   too  long   already. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Evening 
S!ar  one  finds  an  article  reporting  that, 
only  the  day  before,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  is  requesting  the  Con- 
fifss  for  an  extra  $89  million  in  foreign 
aid  for  South  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and 
Laos  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  neglect 
of  the  people  In  those  areas.    And,  of 


course,  everyone  knows  tlint  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  is  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  under  the 
so-called  antipoverty  program  for  eco- 
nomically deprived  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  inaction  by  the  White  House  en 
our  disaster  relief  bill  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend in  light  of  these  programs. 
Does  not  the  White  House  cnre  about  the 
hardship  and  deprivation  caused  by  the 
terrible  disasters  in  our  o\vi\  coutitry  by 
tornadoes  and  floods?  Tiiousands  of 
American  citizens.  throu;^li  no  fault  of 
their  ov%n.  are  v.ithcut  decent  housing, 
without  businesses,  and  v.i'hout  hope  for 
recovery  from  the  hardship  v.iiich  those 
disasters  have  brought  to  them — unless 
this  legislation  is  given  the  green  light 
by  the  White  House  and  pa.-.-ed  by  th.e 
Congress. 

I  would  say  to  Presider.t  Johnson: 
These  good  people  are  waiting  for  you 
to  act.  Please  do  not  maie  tltem  wait 
any  longer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Evening  Star  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objectioQ,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  is  the  RcconD, 
as  follows : 
Extra    SS9    Million    Asked   by   Johxson    for 

Asia    Aid — $50    Million-    Sought    To    Hri.P 

VlFTX.^M      DEFrAT      POVEP.TY      AX3      NECLrCT 

AXD  Reds 

(By  G.  r'.ic-tt  D.  Horner,  S':--  6t;;JI  writer) 

Prcr.clcr.t  Johnson,  pron-.i^n-:  thnt  the 
Unit<-cl  States  wUl  help  Eoutlt  Vietnam  de- 
feat tiie  "coninion  enemies"  cif  poverty  and 
neglect  as  well  as  Communist  feggressors,  has 
asked  Congress  for  an  extra  189  million  to 
exp  incl  economic  and  social  aifl  to  sotUhcaKt 
Asia.  I 

The  President  announced  hife  request  dur- 
ing a  televised  press  conference  in  the  White 
House  E'.st  Room  late  yestcrdaj-  and  followed 
it  up  with  what  ho  called  9  very  special 
nicsij'ge  to  Cor.Erre.ss. 

He  also  announced  that  ha  p'ans  to  ad- 
dress a  special  session  of  the  tJiUtcd  Nations 
General  Assembly,  mcetmg  in  Ban  Franci.sco 
on  June  24-40,  to  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  ol  the  U.N.  Charter  signing. 

Tiie  580  million  in  additional  economic  aid 
funds  the  President  asked  Crmgress  to  ap- 
propriate for  the  19C6  fifcal  year  starting 
Juiy  1  would  go  to  Soutli  Vietnam,  Tlrailand, 
and  Laos— more  than  $50  million  of  it  to 
South  Vietnam. 

INTEND    TO    LEAD 

P.emi'.'.dins  Consress  that  "i ,  vast  revolu- 
tion is  sweeping  the  southcri}  half  of  this 
g'obe,"  the  President  .said: 

"Vv'e  do  not  intend  that  th0  Commuiiists 
shall  become  the  beiieficiarics  of  this  revolt 
against  injustice  and  privatioij.  We  intend 
to  lead  vigorously  in  that  strtijgle." 

In  .South  Vietnam,  he  said:  at  his  press 
conference,  brave  people  are  resisting  those 
who  would  destroy  their  independence. 

'They  will  win  this  figlit,"  lie  said,  "and 
the  United  Stales  of  America  isj  going  to  help 
them  win  it." 

But.  he  said,  there  is  a  murh  mr,re  pro- 
found struggle  go'i'.g  on  in  S'jirh  Vietnam, 
v;here  the  life  expectancy  is  oiily  .3.5  years  a.s 
poverty  and  nef;lect  "take  their  Inevitable  toll 
in  htjman  life." 

"We  think  that  these  are  the  common 
enemies  of  man  in  South  Vietnam,"  he 
added.  Tliey  were  there  before  the  aggres- 
sor struck.  They  of  cour.se  Will  be  there 
when  aggression  is  completely  gone. 

"Tliese  enemies,  too,  we  arc  committed  to 
help  defeat." 


MEDICAL    AID    PI  ANS 

As  part  of  the  medical  aid  phase  of  tlie 
program,  the  President  ."^aid  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  have  agreed 
to  try  to  recruit  approximately  50  surgeons 
and  spccialist.s. 

"We  are  particularly  very  much  in  need 
of  phxstic  surgeons."  he  said,  "to  go  to  Viet- 
nam to  help  (heal)  the  wounds  of  war.  as 
well  as  (specialists)  to  help  with  the  rav.igcs 
of  unchecked  disease." 

H:s  message  to  Congress  allotted  S7  mil- 
lion of  the  $S9  million  requested  to  ho:p 
provide  improved  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices, especially  in  the  more  remote  areas  of 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Tliailand. 

He  said  he  hopes  that  "when  pe.ice  comes, 
oxir  medical  assistance  can  be  expanded  and 
made  available  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  area  without  regard  to  political  com- 
mitment." 

The  biggest  single  chunk  of  the  extra  aid 
fund — S-15  million— would  bo  allotted  to 
finance  increasing  import,s  of  iron,  steel, 
chemicals,  pesticides,  drugs,  trucks.  .Td 
other  essential  goods  necessary  for  a  growir.j 
civilian  economy  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Prc?^ 
ic'ent  said.  He  explained  that  this  wou'.d 
provide  materials  for  urgently  needed  lew- 
cost  housing  as  well  ns  to  expand  factory 
prcKiiiction. 

Another  .?5  million  would  be  used  to  sup- 
port electrification  cooperatives  near  three 
provincial  towns  in  South  Vietnam,  bringing 
tlie  benclts  of  low-co.'t  electricity  to  more 
than  200.000  Vietnamese. 

MEKONG    PROJECT 

Anproxinii-.tely  .?19  million  would  be  c.-ir- 
marked  as  the  first  in.'^tallmont  of  the  U.S. 
contributioii  to  accelerated  development  of 
tlie  Mekong  River  Basin  project.  It  would 
take  care  of  half  the  cost  of  building  the 
Nam  Ngtim  Dam,  providing  power  to  smn'.l 
industry  and  lights  for  thousands  of  homes 
in  northeast  Thailand  and  Lacs. 

Aboi.:t  .$6  niiUion  would  be  vised  to  tmin 
people  in  bUilding  roads,  dams,  rind  ether 
vihiig?  projects  in  Thailand  and  I.nos. 

The  remaining  $7  million,  the  President 
said,  would  stipplement  the  preseiit  prc-;rara 
of  agricultural  development  an.d  support 
additional  Government  strviccs  In  all  three 
countries. 

He  described  tlie  proposed  $89  million  ap- 
propriation  as  just  the  beginning  of  the  U.S. 
part  in  helping  to  harness  the  resources  of 
nil  southeast  Asia  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
people. 

"Our  rf.lc  will  be  vital,"  he  said,  "but  '.ve 
hope  thiit  all  otlier  industrialized  natio;i?. 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  will  participate." 

U.S.  leadership  in  such  a  program,  he  de- 
clared,  "is  the  only  w.iy  that  I  know  in  which 
we  can  really  win,  not  only  the  military 
battle  against  aggression,  but  the  wider  w.  r 
for  the  freedom  and  for  progrc.s.s  of  all  mail." 

The  President  refused  to  say  whether  he 
would  order  US.  troops  into  combat  in  S-iuth 
Vietn;im  ai  tlie  event  of  an  invasion  from 
Communist  North  Vietnam.  Rebuking  his 
pre-  s  conffrencc  questioner,  he  said,  "I  doa't 
see  that  I  can  do  you  any  good.  t!ie  country 
any  good,  or  myself  any  "good,  by  suggesting 
future  operatiorial  plans." 

He  also  appeared  to  be  taking  a  slam  at 
some  critics  of  his  Vietnam  policy  when  he 
said.  "I  am  glad  that  I  live  in  a  nation  wiiere 
in  the  midst  of  conflict,  wlien  men  are  dying 
to  preserve  our  freedom  that  our  citizens  still 
do  not  fear  to  exercise  it — and  I  can  assure 
you  that  tiiey  do  exercise  it." 

He  said  he  hopes  that  every  American  will 
always  exercise  the  right  of  free  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  But  he 
added,  "I  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  it  be 
constructive  and  that  it  be  responsible." 

He  said  said  he  believed  that  public  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policy  generally  has  been 
responsible,  and  that  his  administration 
"profits   from    the    suggestions    and   recom- 
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mendatlons  from  leaders  In  other  branches 
of  government,  froni  men  who  occupy  public 
plalfoilns.  from  gfneral  discussion." 

Askftig  about  tlie  current  flareup  of  fight- 
ing in  VietUiim,  he  said  such  an  outbreak 
had  been  anticipated  at  this  season.  He  s;dd 
there  had  been  a  "serious  engagement"  in 
the  last  few  hours,  with  heavy  lo.ses  by  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

.Addressing,  the  U.N.  CJeneral  Assembly  in 
pill  I-YancibCo  late  this  month,  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  United  Niitions  founding  meet- 
ings there  20  years  ago  created  "a  great  in- 
strumentality ftjr  international  cofjperation" 
which  has  "helped  to  avert  catastrophe  in 
this  century." 


ESTABLISriMENT    OP    A    PEACE    BY 
INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

AiU.N'D.-vUNT  NO.    210 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  printing  under  tlie  rule. 
and  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  forei'ai  aid  authorization 
bill.  S.  1837.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  th.e  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
aaiendmcnt  is  oflercd  for  the  purpose  of 
ir.corporatin?  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  by  Investment  Corp- 
oration, veiy  much  like  Comsat,  in  the 
foreiin  aid  field.  It  follows  lecrLslation 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  87th  and 
8Sth  Consrcs.'^c.s.  and  which  was  inti-o- 
duccd  this  year  as  S.  1992,  with  the  spon- 
sor.ship  of  the  Seiiator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Cooper  I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr,  Morse  I,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Peli.  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]. 

T'ne  so-called  Peace  by  Investment 
Conwration  which  v,oulci  be  created 
under  this  amendment  would  enable  mil- 
lions or  small  investors  in  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  growtii  of 
effective  private  enterprise  in  developing 
nations  rec':'ivino;  U.S.  aid.  It  i.^:  de.sianed 
to  expand  by  S2.5  billion  the  flow  of  U.S. 
private  investment  to  developing  coun- 
trie.s.  Initial  and  temporary  funds  for 
tiie  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation 
tataling  $50  million  would  be  subscribed 
to  by  the  U.S.  Government  through  the 
TreasuiT  Department.  The  Corpora- 
tion would  also  be  authorized  to  borrow 
a  total  of  $300  million  from  the  Treasury 
during  the 'first  6  years  of  its  operation, 
while  it  was  an  agency  of  the  United 
States.  Inese  initial  subscriptions  and 
bon-owinpfs  would  be  retired  with  funds 
obtained  from  millions  of  small  invest- 
ors—as was  done  in  tiie  case  of 
Coms.'^.t — through  the  sale  of  stock  at 
a  price  of  S5  per  share.  Upon  retire- 
ment of  the  basic  portion  of  the  original 
investment  in  the  project  by  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Corporation  would  go  through 
an  orderly  transition  from  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  private  operation 
and  management. 

In  the  4  years  since  the  idea  was  first 
rromulgated,  this  proposal  has  been 
analyzed  by  the  executive  branch,  by 
businesf  and  other  groups,  and  in  my 
view,  the  measure  in  its  present  form 
meet5  all  objections  raised  against  it 
successfuUyi 
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I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
provide  new  initiative  in  the  foreign  aid 
field,  which  is  so  hungry  for  new  ideas, 
and  for  new  approaches  to  do  the  things 
which  international  economic  institu- 
tion.s  and  private  enterprise  have  not 
been  able  to  do.  This  proposal,  heavily 
))remi.'ed  upon  private  enterprise,  could 
fill  this  void,  at  least  in  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendment  will  receive  the  serious 
and  considered  attention  of  all  Sena- 
tors. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Sectio^i  An.m,ysis  Presented  et 
Mr.  Javits 

Section  1  srt-s  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  which  arc  to  establish  and  expand 
perple-to-people  relationships  in  the  eco- 
nomic field;  to  encourage  an  expanded  flow 
of  private  capital  investment  from  the  United 
States  into  economically  sound  enterprises 
in  imderdeveloped  iireas  of  the  world  in  the 
irjlerest  of  world  peace  througii  mtitua!  eco- 
nomic progre.'^s;  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
private  lr\estors  participating  in  this  flow 
of  c-.'pi'.'d  so  ns  to  forge  more  direct  links 
.-^mong  The  people  of  the  world,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Section  2  defines  the  basic  functions  of  the 
Corporation  which  are  il)  to  serve  as  sn 
ecjuity  investment  agency  which  v.-ould  make 
!iv;..ilable  funds  of  a  privute  capital  nature, 
to  a.ss:st  in  the  financing  of  economic  devel- 
opment projects;  i2i  to  act  as  an  investment 
trust;  (3)  to  est^ablish  an  insurance  system 
designed  to  protect  all  or  prut  of  the  out- 
standing oversea  investmer.t.s  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ag  ^inst  loss  ar;.';ing  from  any  cause, 
including  but  not  limited  to  political  or  mili- 
tary events;  and  (4)  to  establish  a  second 
insurance  system  to  protect  against  loss  for 
si^ecific  causes,  not  including  mismanage- 
nic;.t.  all  or  part  of  the  outstanding  invest- 
ments of  private  investors  ether  than  the 
Corporation  in  any  oversea  undertaking  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Section  3  establishes  basic  criteria  for  the 
investment  progr.,m  of  the  Corporation.  As 
a  necessary  condition  for  making  such  in- 
vestments the  Corporation  would  have  to 
find  that  such  project  met  sound  economic 
criteria.  The  Corporation  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  views  of  the  cov.ntry  in 
which  the  affected  enterprise  would  be  lo- 
ci, ted.  A  further  criterion  of  assistance 
v.'ovild  be  that  loa.n  financing  or  equity  as- 
sistance would  not  take  the  place  of  funds 
which  v,-ould  otherwise  flow  readily  for  the 
same  purpose.  Findings  would  also  be  nec- 
essary tiiat  the  investnient  program  in  gen- 
eral was  consistent  with  tl-.e  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  maximum  employ- 
ment, prc/duction,  aiid  purchasing  power 
within  the  domestic  econoniy;  that  the  pro- 
gnun  in  general  was  coi-.sistent  with  the  pro- 
motion of  a  satisfactory  balance-of-payments 
position  for  the  United  St.ites;  and  that  the 
progr.vm  in  general  was  in  accord  with  the 
general  Internationa!  economic  and  polit- 
ical policies  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  means  to  provide 
basic  financing  of  the  Corporation.  Subsec- 
tion (a  I  states  th.nt  to  provide  initial  and 
temporary  capital  funds  for  its  operations, 
th.e  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  Issue 
class  A  stock  of  50  shares  of  par  value  of 
$1  million  per  share  totaling  $50  million. 
This  class  A  stock  would  be  subscribed  to  by 
the  U.S.  Government  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv. 


Subsection  (bi  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  offer  for  public  sale  500  million  shares  of 
class  B  stock  at  par  value  of  $5  a  share  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  250  million  shares 
of  this  class  B  stock  in  the  aggregate,  nor 
more  than  75  million  shares  in  any  one  year 
shall  be  sold  so  long  as  the  Corporation  re- 
mains an  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  by  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  its  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  pro- 
vided that  the  issue  of  such  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  $60  million  in  any  one  year  nor 
shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tions outstanding  at  any  one  time  exceed 
.^300  million,  nor  shall  any  such  obligations 
b.?  issued  more  than  6  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  issue,  nor  shall  any  such  obligations 
be  issued  except  so  long  as  the  Corporation 
remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Such  obligations  would  be  Interest  bearing 
and  would  have  varied  maturities  not  in  ex- 
cels of  20  years,  with  provision  for  retirement 
before  maturity. 

Subsection  (d\  provides  that  one-flfth  of 
the  proceeds  cf  the  sale  of  the  class  B  stock 
be  earmarked  in  a  special  fund  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  class  A  stock  which  would 
have  to  be  retired  in  full  within  6  years  or 
less  from  the  date  of  original  Issue  of  class  B 
stock. 

Subsection  fei  states  that  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  section  4  cf  this  bill,  all 
funds  available  to  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  -s  earnings  from  its  oper- 
ations, shall  be  available  for  its  general  pur- 
poses  under   the  act. 

Section  5  describes  the  form  cf  Initial  man- 
agement of  the  Corporation. 

Subsection  (ai  provides  that  the  Corpo- 
r-ition  shall  be  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  section  6  of  the  act  are  fully  met. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation  during  its  existence 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  would  con- 
sist of  a  Board  of  Directors  of  15  members 
consisting  oi  a  President,  and  Executive  Vice 
President  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  end  live  members  appointed 
from  private  life  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  all  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate:  four  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Unit.ed  States  from 
various  U.S.  agencies  concerned  with  Inter- 
national economic  develcpments:  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  serving  ex  officio. 

Subsections  (c)  through  (i)  provide  for 
the  election  of  a  Chairman,  designation  of  an 
Executive  Committee,  the  comper^ation  of 
the  Board,  the  President  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  au- 
thorized the  President  cf  the  United  States 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Conrunittee  to  the 
Board. 

Section  6  establishes  a  method  cf  transfer 
of  the  Corporation  to  private  ownership  and 
m.anagement.  "When  the  class  A  stock  of 
the  Corporation  has  been  retired  in  full 
within  the  period  6  years  or  less  provided 
in  section  4idi  of  this  act.  the  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  submission  to  the  Congress,  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  from  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  a  corporation  under 
private  ownership  and  m.anagement.  includ- 
ing ( 1 )  appropriate  prcvislcn  for  transfer  to 
the  owners  of  the  outstanding  class  B  stock 
of  the  Corporation,  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Corporation.  (2>  appropriate  provision 
for  vesting  In  such  owners  of  class  B  stock 
the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Corpora- 
tion originally  vested  in  the  owners  of  class 
A  stock,  with  each  owner  of  class  B  stock 
being  thereupon  entitled  to  one  vote  per 
share,  and  (3»  such  additional  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  any  outstanding 
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investments  in  the  Corporation  by  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  President,  in  con- 
nection with  such  stibmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, sJiall  also  provide  recommendations 
r.^  to  whetlier  a  sufTicicnt  portion  of  the  ob- 
iifrations  purchased  by  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  this 
act  liave  been  retired  to  justify  tlie  transfer 
of  the  Corporation  from  public  to  private 
ownership   aiid   man.igement. 

•■ib)  In  connection  with  such  transfer,  a 
complete  and  final  accounting  shall  be  made 
by  th.e  Corporation  and  the  Government,  at 
V  hich  time  the  Government  shall  receive 
reasonable  compenrLition  for  all  Government 
services  rendered  the  Corporation." 

Section  7  est.i^^lishes  general  corporate 
powers  aad  duties  for  the  Corporation. 

Section  8  sets  up  penal  provisions. 

Section  9  calls  for  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  10  authorisies  the  Corporation  to 
make  certain  studies. 

Section  11  provides  that  tlUs  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Peace  by  In\esiment  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1965. 


GREEK-TURKISH  ECONOMIC  COOP- 
ERATION PLANNED 


Mr.  JAVITS 


T\Ir.  Fresidont.  I  invite 


the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  new  in- 
ternational effort  to  encourage  economic 
cooperation  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

While  there  is  preat  public  attention 
focused  on  Grcek-Turkisii  tcnsic.ni;  over 
Cyprus  we  must  not  l'->:;e  siyht  of  the  all- 
important  area  vhere  Greece  and  Tur- 
key could  cooperate  most  effectively  and 
profitably  with  what  could  be  a  most 
healthy  effect  on  the  political  climate  of 
the  whole  i-e^ion.  The  recent  agreement 
of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Foreign  Min- 
isters at  the  2\Iay  meetinc;  of  the  NATO 
Foreigrn  Miriisters'  Conference  in  London, 
to  seek  a  peaceful  .solution  to  their  dif- 
ferences over  Cyprus  has  added  an  im- 
portant impetus  to  this  elTort. 

With  the  support  of  the  delegates  of 
Turkey  and  Greece  to  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentari- 
ans' Conference,  of  wliich  I  was  then 
Chairman,  the  effort  to  encourage  closer 
economic  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  2:ot  underway  during  the 
springe  of  1964.  It  was  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  both  these  countries  were  the 
less  developed  countries  amonc;  the  15 
NATO  nations  and  that  NATO  countries 
should  also  help  their  own. 

On  May  24.  19G5,  the  effort  moved  into 
hich  gear  with  the  organization  of  a  non- 
Sfovernmental  International  Advisory 
Commission  on  Greek-Turkish  Economic 
Cooperation,  at  a  breakfast  meeting  held 
at  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Paris.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  62  representatives  of 
Turkish,  Greek.  United  States,  and  Euro- 
pean business,  banks  and  foundations, 
as  well  as  observers  from  iiiternational 
ortjanizations  and  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Less  Developed  NATO  Countries, 
of  Vvhich  I  am  Chairman,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  November  1964  to  oversee 
this  project  on  behalf  of  the  15-nation 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference.  I 
had  the  honor  to  chair  the  breakfast, 
assisted  by  the  two  Vice  Chairmen  of  the 
Special  Committee;  Alexander  Spanorri- 
ccas,  member  of  the  Greek  Parliament 
and  presently  Deputy  Minister  of  Com- 
merce   of    Greece,    and   Kasim    Gulek, 


prominent  member   of   the  Chand  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  Turkey. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  effort  to  the  busi- 
ness community  of  NATO  couritries  and 
to  seek  their  supjjort  in  implementing  it. 
The  reaction  to  the  project  wfis  enthusi- 
astic which  shows  every  i:)roni!.se  of  pro- 
ceeding along  the  some  lines  \»-hich  nirde 
the  ADELA  Investment  Coniinmy  .sucli 
a  great  success  for  Latin  Ariierica.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  breakfast  meeting 
an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advisory  Commi.s.sion  was  e.stnb- 
ILshed  to  act  on  behalf  of  liie  Commission 
between  meetings.  j 

A  biicf  liistory  of  the  .'jrojctt  is  a.s  fol- 
lows: In  the  spring  of  19G4  tl"t  Economic 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Pavjiamcntari- 
aiis"  Conference  agreed  tiiat  i'h  elfoit  un- 
der its  spon.'-orship  to  briitg  'about  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  (tlreece  and 
Turkey  could  make  a  6ignific:int  cotttri- 
b'ition  to  development  and  peace  in  the 
southeastern  European  .-.liohij-  of  N.'\TO. 
Consequently,  t'lc  Coniniiit-'e  requested 
that  an  extended  study  be  mtide  of  sjic- 
ciflc  areas  where  coopcrativje  ventures 
between  the  two  countries  v.-duld  be  fea- 
sible and  practical.  With  thg  support  of 
the  Louis  G.  Cowan  Fouixlati  iu  and  the 
Atlantic  In-titute  in  Paris,  an  American 
ond  a  Europe  an  scholar  urdertook  a 
brief  .'^Ludy  of  the  fear:ibility  of  such  a 
stv.dv  under  present  circumstrinccs. 

These  initial  studios,  v,-hich  were  com- 
pleted in  September  1964.  concluded  thnt 
cooperation  between  the  tv.'O  countries 
was  fcasiijic — despite  tensions  caused  by 
Cyprus — in  such  fields  as  tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  Evro.s — Marlt'^a — River 
Valley— which  constitutes  the  boi-dcrline 
between  the  two  count rie.s  in  Thrace — 
tourism;  the  joint  marketing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  northern  E^lrope:  and 
fishmg,  particularly  involving  conserva- 
tion problems,  the  improvcmen.t  of  fish- 
ing methods.  Other  fields  rfiay  include 
cultural  and  educational  cooperation. 

I  visited  Greece  and  Turkey  last  No- 
vember and  held  extensive  convor.sations 
with  political,  business,  and  academic 
leaders  there.  I  was  assured  of  their 
close  cooperation.  The  reaction  of  lead- 
ers of  such  internatinnni  orjrani;:ations 
as  the  OECD  and  NATO  hac  also  been 
mo.st  favorable.  I  reported  tliis  to  the 
plenaiy  session  of  tite  NATO  Parlamen- 
tarians'  Conference  in  Paris  during  the 
week  of  November  16,  1961  v,hich  ap- 
proved the  project  and  created  a  .special 
committee  to  implement  it.  I  was  elected 
chairman.  Alexander  Spamorri'ras.  of 
Greece,  and  Kasim  Gulek.  of  Turkey,  arc 
Vice  Chairm.en.  T.  E.  Westerterp  of  the 
Netherlands  is  rapjiortcur. 

On  March  26,  19G5.  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion approved  a  .51.50.000  grant  to  finance 
a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  studies 
which  are  now  required;  $12,000  in  con- 
tributions have  been  also  rcocived  from 
major  American  corjioratiuna  v.ith  deep 
intere.st  in  the  economic  do'.  elopment  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Addition.al  funds 
are  being  sought  from  Eiuoijetm  founda- 
tions and  bu.sincss. 

It  is  our  objective  that  witliin  a  period 
of  not  more  than  2  ycais  this  effort  will 
have  resulted  in  .several  jjrojects  being 
put  into  effect  by  the  two  governmenis 
concerned  or  by   the  tv.o  govfrmneiUs 


concerned  jointly  with  the  private  sec- 
tor.s — manufacturers,  bankei-s,  farmers, 
hoteliers  of  Greece,  Turk(>y,  and  other 
NATO  countries.  If  necessary,  recom- 
mendations will  also  be  developed  to 
create  new  institutional  mechanisms  to 
implement  one  or  more  aspects  of  this 
effort.  Experience  in  bistate  cooperation 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  that  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  may  very 
well  be  ar)plicab!e  in  working  out  co- 
dierative  ventures  in  tlie  devcloiMTiPnt 
of  the  Maritsa — Evros — River's  potential 
for  irrigation,  land  reclamation  and  elec- 
tric power. 

For  the  furtlier  information  of  !ny 
colleagues.  I  a.sk  luianimous  consent  that 
a  palmer  submitted  by  me  to  tlie  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  last  No- 
vember describing  the  background  of  tlie 
Grcek-Tuikish  jiroject;  a  press  rele^.^^e 
i.ssued  in  Paris  on  May  24  concerning  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ad\isory  Commission;  a  list  of 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  International  Advisory  Commission; 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Dcvelopmcr.t  in  Lc.-'; 
Developed  NATO  Countries  of  th.e  NATO 
Porliamentarians'  Conference;  and  cer- 
tain newspaper  reports  concerning  the 
project  may  be  in.scrted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  o'ojection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  HECOin), 
as  follows: 

Status  of  Greek -Turkish  Project  . 

(Submitted  by  Senator  J.acob  K.  Javits) 

.\t  the  April  4,  1964.  meeting  of  the  Wink- 
ing Party,  it  was  agreed  that  as  its  primary 
tii&k  the  Working  Party  shotild  encour.ige 
closer  economic  cooperation  between  devel- 
oping countries  of  NATO,  particularly  be- 
tween. Greece  and  Turkey.  Toiirisni  v.as 
mentioned  as  one  significant  area  lor  co- 
operation. I  was  requested  to  seek  the  sap- 
port  of  U.S.  fotmdations  for  a  careful  and  e.\- 
tended  inquiry  of  the  feasibility  of  Greck- 
Turkisla  economic  cooperation  leading  to- 
ward the  establishment  at  a  yet  tuidetcr- 
mined  date  of  a  Groek-Tvirkish  BiT-.ntional 
C'mmi?sion.  At  the  Mny  16,  1064.  meeting 
of  the  Economic  Committee,  th.e  Working 
Party  progn.m  was  approved  ar.d  the  effort 
to  seek  assistance  from  U.S.  found. itions  was 
endor,=ed. 

During  the  summer,  I  sent  Mr.  Peter  Cu- 
.sick.  a  consultant,  to  Europe  to  meet  with 
key  ofScIals  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  and  to  acquaint  them  with  t'ne 
program  of  tiie  Working  Party,  particularly 
with  the  effort  to  develop  closer  economic 
cooperation  between  Grnece  and  Turkey. 
Mr.  Cusick  had  conversations  wUh  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  Dr.  George  Xlic:ing, 
lii  Bonn,  with  the  ne.vt  President  of  the  Co!i- 
fercnce.  M.  H.  Moreau  de  Melen.  in  Liii^e. 
with  the  Rapporteur  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Hon.  ■^nthony  Kershaw,  in  London, 
and  with  the  Escctuive  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Otto  van  H.  Labborton.  in  Pr-is. 
The  key  officials  welcomed  this  effort  and 
urged  that  it  be  ptirsiicd  vigorously. 

Prelmiin.iry  to  submitting  formal  appHcn- 
tion  for  funds  neces-ary  to  undertake  .".  ma- 
jor study,  some  e\ldence  of  the  feasibility  of 
Grcck-Turki.sh  cooperation  had  to  be  dcin- 
on."^,tr.itcd.  .Such  a  preliminary  step  was  al-'io 
needed  to  provide  an  initial  Indication  of 
areas  where  a  beginning  toward  stich  co- 
oper.-.i  ion  may  be  possible. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Louis  G.  Gow.m 
Found.ition.  New  York  City,  and  the  Atlantic 
Institute.  Paris,  two  Independently  con- 
ducted   .<;tudics    were    prepared    during   the 
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early  part  of  September.  One  study  was  pre- 
pared in  New  York  by  Dr.  Harry  Psomiades 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  The 
other  study,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Atlantic  Institute  in  Paris,  w.-i-s  undertaken 
bv  Tor.stcn  Gardlund,  a  European  scholar. 
The  latter  b.ased  his  lindini^'s  on  conversa- 
tions With  high-ranking  government  officials 
nr.d  businessmen  during  a  2-we('k  visit  to 
Atl-.ens,  Ankara,  and  Istanbul. 

The  conclusions  of  the  two  studies,  al- 
though independently  reached,  are  remark- 
ably simihir.  They  both  suggest  several 
Kelds  where  cooperation  bftween  the  two 
countries  appear  to  be  possible. 

Their  conclusions  caii  be  summarized  a.s 
follows : 

1.  Tl-.e  joint  development  of  tourism  would 
be  of  substantial  and  practical  beJiefit  to 
both  countries.  Greece  annually  attracts 
over  700.000  tourist-;,  earning  it  an  annual 
income  of  over  $80  mililon.  Turkey  receives 
about  200.000  tourists  per  year  contribut;!if» 
c;ose  to  .SIO  million  to  its  annual  Icreign  ex- 
change earnings.  The  success  of  two  other 
Mediterranean  countries.  Spain  and  Italy, 
give  a  clear  indication  of  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  tour;^m.  In  19G3.  Spain  earned  close 
to  $700  niillion  from  8.8  million  tourists, 
while  Italy  earned  over  5900  million  from 
8  3  nililion  tourists. 

Tv.-o  geocr.iphic  arer.s  are  sugKC.sted  for  f\ir- 
ther  development ;  Thrace  and  the  Greek 
Isliinds  and  the  Turkish  coast. 

While  Tlifacc  is  not  endowed  wi-.h  major 
totinst  attrjictions.  it  is  the  sole  laiid  route 
connecting  Belgrade  ar.d  Athens  with  I.-.tan- 
bul.  Work  continues  on  XViC  Br-.:kan  High- 
wciv  connecting  Belgrade  with  Istanbul  via 
ThcEsalonikl.  Three  bridge:  span  the  Ma- 
rit.?a.  one  as  Edirne.  and  a  railway  bridire  at 
Pythion.  It  1950  the  two  countries  agreed 
to  share  in  the  construction  of  a  highway 
bridge  between  Pajjlos  in  Greece  a!.d  Ipsal.T, 
in  Turkey  tsouthern  Thr.-icei.  The  bridge 
was  completed  in  19G0.  What  is  needed  in 
the  area  ara  improvements  in  the  road  net- 
work, touriit  rest  stop.s  and  aid  stations. 
Since  a  grfater  ntmibcr  of  tourists  from 
Western  Europe  will  be  motoring  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  planning  slTouid  take  into  con- 
Eideration  the  fact  that  motorists  prefer  to 
take  the  Belgrade-Tliessaloniki-Istantbul 
route  ac  one-half  of  their  rotnid  trip  and  the 
Isu'inbul-Edlrne-Sophla-Bclgrade  route  as 
the  other  half  of  their  round  trip.  Eoih 
routes  p.asG  through  Greece. 

For  Greece,  it  will  mean  bringing  som.e  of 
the  tourist  trade  to  eastern  Macedonia  and 
Tnrace  which  heretofore  ha\e  been  ne- 
g'ectod.  Tbtirists  spots  in  the  area  of  the 
famous  Mo^<(iue  of  Mimar  Sinan  m  Edirr.e — • 
the  Solimiqh,  the  beaches  of  Tlirace  includ- 
ing the  bpiiutiful  islands  of  Tlirace  and 
S.'mothracG,  and  archeolcgical  sites  in  east- 
ern Macedonia. 

Tlie  benefits  of  this  cooperation  are  ob\  ions 
for  Turkey;  Many  of  the  cities  of  classical 
ar.'iqulty  tire  on  Turkey's  Aegean  coa,=  t: 
Ephcius.  Ttny.  Pergamum,  Halicarnasus.  etc. 
Immediate  benefits  would  accrue  to  Turkey 
If  ferry  sek-yires  were  established  between 
the  Greek-.'\egean  Island.? — Rhodes,  Samos, 
Chios  and  lLe?bos— and  Western  Anat'^Ua. 
Rhodes  and  the  Turkish  coast  .sh.".uld  be 
given  top  pitiority  because  of  the  very  large 
number  of  iotirists  who  visit  Rh.odes'.  Tlie 
added  attmction  of  visiting  areas  on  the 
Turkish  mainland  would  serve  as  a  further 
incentive  td  expand  the  tourist  trr;de  in 
S.imos.  Chio6  and  Lesbos.  A  new  ferrv  serv- 
ife  should  run  from  Piracus-Rhodes-Mar- 
maris  or  Pethiye.  From  Fethiye  one  can 
t-'i-ive  to  Antalya  and  continue  along  Turkey's 
Mediterrancfin  cor^st  to  Syria  and  Lebanon. 
•■^  ferry  service  should  also  be  opened  at 
A.italya  or  Anamur  to  Cyprus  and  from 
Cyprus  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  world. 

Ferry  service  has  started  between  Pirae-.is 
nr.d  Izmir.    But  contact  between  the  Greek 


Itlands    and    the    Turkish    mainland    barely 
cxi.sts. 

The  raising  of  the  curtain  between  the 
Greek  Lslands  and  the  Turkish  coast  'would 
also  make  it  easy  for  Greeks  and  Turks  to 
visit  each  other's  country  and  perhaps  en- 
courage loc'il  trade. 

Joint  efforts  should  Include  publicity  cam- 
paigns, package  tour.s  and  Aegean  cruises,  the 
i.wnership  or  leasing  of  ferry  services,  the 
provision  of  high  quality  tourist  facilities  and 
services,  the  creation  cjf  a  regional  hotel 
Echcxjl  and  scholarships  for  students  of  hotel 
niani'.rrijment. 

2.  Tile  further  development  of  the  Maritsa 
(Evros I  River  Valley  is  suggested  as  another 
'.irea  with  greit  potential  for  closer  coop- 
eration between  Greece  and  Ttirkey.  The 
Greek  frontier  with  Turkey  in  '\Vestcrn 
Thrace  is  about  124  miles  long,  of  which 
about  117  niilcs  is  the  Marit,sa  River  fron- 
tier. The  key  to  the  future  development  of 
the  Mcirltsa  Valley  is  Increased  livestock,  and 
agricultf.ral  production — wheat,  maize,  cot- 
ton and  fruit.  About  250,000  G-'-eeks  and 
3.-.0,000  T'urks  make  their  living  from  the  s&il 
of  the  basin  area  of  the  river.  To  improve 
the  economic  conditio.ns  of  the  inhabitants. 
measures  such  as  new  irrigation  works,  land 
reclamation  projects  and  electrification  i?.'ill 
be  neces.'^ary. 

A  beginning  in  this  direction  has  already 
Ijocn  m.ade.  After  negotiations  between 
Greece  ar.d  Turkey  in  the  early  lP.50's  an 
agreement  ■was  reached  in  195.5  to  establi.-h 
joint  flood  control  works  for  the  river  snd 
p.lso  a  jointly  constructed  bridge  .-.cro.?s  it. 
This  project  represented  pha.?e  2  of  the  thre-e- 
plisse  prr  jc?t  recommended  by  a  larcre  .^.nier- 
ican  construction  com.pany  for  the  U..S.  eco- 
nomic aid  program  in  1951-52.  The  flood 
control  ■works  .and  the  bridge  were  com.pleted 
in  1900-61. 

Tlie  two  uncompleted  phases  of  the  proj- 
ect one  involving  Improved  land  manage- 
ment and  agricultural  practice,  the  other 
the  irrigation  of  28.500  hectares  of  land, 
could  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  effort  to 
significantly  improve  conditions  in  the  area 
j*nd  to  establish  a  sound  and  lasting  basis 
fr.r  cnnperation  between   the   two  countries. 

3.  The  establi.-'hmcnt  of  Jnlnt  sea  patrols 
would  fubstanti:-ily  reduce  friction  between 
the  two  countries  over  the  violation  of  fish- 
ing waters  and  .smuggling.  Such  patrols 
could  be  established  to  police  fishing  in  areas 
where  Greek  and  Turkish  territorial  waters 
meet  or  between  the  Greek  .Aegean  islands 
and  the  Turkish  coast.  Fisherm.cn  suspected 
of  poaching  in  the  exclti.'^ivc  waters  of  their 
neighbor's  country  could  be  tried  by  special 
court?,  with  perhaps  a  reprejent.itive  from 
th.e  fisherm.'in's  country.  The  joint  patrol 
and  its  covtrts  could  also  apprehend  and  try 
.<-mugglers  who  histoiically  have  passed  to 
and  from  the  Greek  islands  and  *he  south- 
west coast  cf  .\natolia.  The  joint  patrol 
cotild  perhaps  also  render  assistance  to  ships 
in  distress  and  to  enrthqxiake  victims.  The 
Greek  islands  and  the  Turkish  coast  are  in  an 
earthquake  belt. 

4.  In  the  field  of  agriculture  two  are.is  are 
singled  cut  for  closer  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries:  (a)  joint  efforts  in  mar- 
keting agricultural  producs.  and  (bl  the 
joint  development  of  the  f.shing  industry. 

It  is  recognized  that  cooperation  in  the 
two  areas  are  complicated  by  such  factors  as 
the  competitiveness  of  the  two  countries' 
agricultural  outptit  and  past  controversy 
over  territorial  waters  and  fishing  rights. 
Nevertheless,  common  act. on  In  the  field 
otight   to  be  purstied  virrorously. 

(a^  Fruits  and  vegetables  ripen  earlier  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  than  in  western  and  cen- 
tral Europe.  Both  countries  must  improve 
the  packaging  of  tl^.esc  ^-rops.  The  major 
field  of  cooperation,  however,  wovild  be  in 
joint  advertising  campaigns  in  western  and 
central  Europe,  and  more  imporiuiit.  in  the 
Joint   handliiig  and  quick  transportation  of 


these  crops  to  consumer  areas.  It  is  believed 
that  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  In  the 
Izmir  area  would  arrive  In  better  condition 
and  would  enjoy  cheaper  transportation  costs 
if  they  were  shipped  from  Izmir  to  Thessa- 
loniki  in  Greece  and  then  by  rail  to  central 
and  northern  Europe.  A  joint  investment  in 
refrigerated  railway  cars  and  ships  'Rould 
benefit  both  nations. 

(b)  The  major  problem  in  the  fishing  area 
which  requires  Greek-Turkish  cooperation  is 
conservation,  improvement  of  fishing  meth- 
ods and  policing  of  fishing  activity.  Fish 
stocks  like  other  natural  resources  are  in 
need  of  rational  managemient  and  follow  cer- 
tain biological  pr.nciples.  Policing  of  fishing 
activity  is  al.%  necessary.  Greek  fishermen 
have,  on  several  occasions,  fished  In  Turkish 
Waters,  especially  between  the  Greek  and 
j^e^ean  islands  and  the  Turkish  mainland. 
In  rocent  months  Turkey  has  announced  the 
extension  of  her  territorial  waters  from  a  6- 
to  a  12-mile  limit.  The  problem  of  terri- 
torial waters  and  fishing  rights  can  become 
a  serious  source  of  controversy.  One  need 
oi.ly  refer  to  the  controversy  arising  from  the 
1958  decision  of  Iceland  to  e.xtend  her  terri- 
torial waters  and  exclusive  fishing  rights  from 
the  4-  to  the  12-mile  limit. 

5.  Cooperation  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  in  the  distribution  of  electricity 
are  two  other  areas  which  could  be  explored 
ever  the  long  term.  For  example,  Greece 
could  serve  Turkey's  shipping  and  ship- 
building needs,  and  Turkey  could  help  fill 
Greece's  requirements  for  meat  producu, 
cereal,  lumiber.  metal  goods,  and  electric 
power.  The  feasibility  cf  connecting  the 
national  grids  of  Turkey  and  Greece  in 
Thrace  and  the  extension  of  the  Turkish 
national  grids  to  include  electric  service 
for  the  Greek  Aegean  islands  along  the  Ana- 
tolian coast  should  also  be  looked  into.  The 
possibility  may  exist  to  supply  cheap  elec- 
tricity to  Cyprus  from  the  Turkish  main- 
land which'  is  believed  tc  have  excellent 
potential  for  hydroelectric  power.  In  the 
spring  cf  1960.  the  Greek  Public  Power  Cor- 
poration (PPCi.  completed  the  linking  of 
the  national  grids  of  Greece  and  Y'jgoslavia. 
It  is  ..understood  that  the  Greeks  were  also 
thinking  at  the  tim.e  of  linking  their  na- 
tional grid  with  that  of  Turkey  in  Thrace. 

Both  studies  rule  out  industry  as  a  field 
for  promotion  throitgh  the  Working  Party  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  already  an  aware- 
nes.E  of  the  need  for  industrial  cooj>eratioa 
and  that  an  adequate  institutional  frame- 
work appears  to  exist  for  this  purpose. 

In  my  judgement  the  two  studies  offer 
stibstantiai  proof  that,  despite  current  ten- 
sions between  the  two  countries  over  C\-prus. 
there  exist  today  areas  cf  com.mon  economic 
interest — some  of  which  are  outlined  above, 
which  could  be  developed  and  enccurrged 
through  a  sctmdly  conceived  and  ■well-fi- 
nanced binational  commission  or  comm.is- 
sions  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  two 
countries  and  cf  t'r.e  NATO  Alliance.  The 
history  of  Greek-Turkish  relations  during 
the  past  30  years  supports  the  belief  that 
ecor.om.ic  cC'Operatlon  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  entirely  t>ossible. 

In  the  pre-Cyprus  days  there  existed  a 
growing  econcm.lc  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  t.-iking  the  form  cf  special 
neighborly  agreements  as  'well  as  a  certain 
unity  cf  outlook  and  policy  in  the  field  cf 
international  eccnom.ic  relations. 

Tlie  two  countries  had  m.utu.Uly  abolished 
visa  requirement.s.  and  citizens  of  one  coun- 
try living  in  the  other  enjoyed  special  priv- 
ileges as  to  work  permits,  establishment  of 
enterprises,  transfer  of  capital,  etc..  an 
agreement  which  in  practice  meam  that 
about  10.000  Greek  citizens  were  permitted  to 
live  in  Istanbul  in  a  privileged  position. 
There  was  also  an  agreement  on  trade  and 
payments  between  the  two  countries  dating 
from  1953. 
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During  the  postwar  period  the  two  coiui- 
tries.  both  of  which  were  given  ;unple  flmm- 
cial  support  from  the  United  Stares,  usually 
ucted.  in  f;iirly  close  cooperation  at  the 
wirious  economic  conferences.  Botli  coun- 
tr-es  had  also  signed  an  association  .igree- 
ment  with  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity— Greece  in  July  1961  and  Turicey  in 
September  1963. 

For  Greece  the  customs  nlinement  with 
the  Comniunity  starts  tmmedi.itely  on  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  p.ASixriation  agree- 
m«it  and  will  be  attained  during  a  traiisi- 
tlonal  period  of  12  ye;irs.  For  Turkey  the 
f.-ansitional  period  for  the  customs  aline- 
ment  is  also  12  years,  but  will  start  only 
after  a  preparatory  period  of  5  years.  Al- 
though with  a  certain  time  ditlcrential,  there 
15  an  identity  in  the  overall  economic  per- 
.spectives  of  the  two  countries — both  en- 
visage their  economic  future  in  a  Eiuropean 
context,  where  modern  pr-xiuction  tecli- 
nlques  from  the  Wes:  will  be  brought  to  a 
perlplieral  region  witii  abur.d.mr  labor  sup- 
ply and  fa.rly  rich  climatic  and  raw  ma- 
terial resourcE^. 

The  e.xciiange  o:  goods  and  services  be- 
tween Greece  a.nd  Turkey  is  exceeciingly 
sm.Tjl;  current  trade  bc^ween  the  two  coiui- 
tries  is  less  than  2  percent  of  their  respec- 
tive exports.  In  the  perspective  of  con- 
tinued industri.ilization  of  the  two  countries, 
there  should  nevertheless  be  scope  for  a 
certain  coordination  in  the  allocation  of 
new  industries  in  order  to  attain  larger 
niarkets.  In  pK>int  of  fact,  a  week  before  the 
C>-prus  crisis,  a  Turkish  delegation  (consist- 
ing of  the  two  leading  industrialists.  Koc 
and  Eczacibasi,  one  of  the  directors  of 
Tyrkie  Ts  Bankasi  and  the  director  of  the 
Union  of  Ciiambers  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  Turkey  I  visited  Greece  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  contacts  for  indus- 
trial coordinarion. 

During  the  year  of  the  Cypriis  crisis  the 
:^ituation  as  to  economic  cooperation  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  has  quiie  naturally  un- 
dergone a  profound  change.  Turkey  can- 
celed all  tiie  special  agreements — including 
tiiose  on  visas,  trade  and  payments,  and 
privileges  for  the  Greek  citizens  of  Istanbul. 
Continued  tension  over  Cyprus  would  neces- 
sarily orient,  te  the  eccr.omic  interests  in 
both  countries  tow.ird  peripheral  regions, 
outward  instead  of  mutually  directed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  constructive  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Cypr\is  question 
can  be  found  before  the  previous  tendencies 
toward  economic  coopeTation  have  lost  all 
impetus,  it  becomes  more  meaningful  to  look 
for  new  areas  of  cooperation  betv.-een  the  two 
cotmtries.  Althougii  Dr.  Gardlund's  conver- 
sations in  Athens.  Ist.itibul.  and  Ankara  with 
some  leading  representatives  in  the  political 
and  economic  fields  during  the  first  2 
weeks  of  Septeniber  19o4  have  made  him 
acutely  aware  of  the  dancers,  there  v.-as  on 
the  other  hand  a  hopeful  sign  iu  the  fact 
that  no  one  he  talked  to  looked  upon  a  dis- 
cus.=  ion  of  future  ccononii''  cooperation  as 
wildly  unpractical  even  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  ba.sis  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions. I  have  submit'cd  to  tiie  Furd  Founda- 
tion in  November  1964  a  request  for  funds 
for  a  niajor  study  in  depth  of  areas  of  poten- 
tial economic  corporation  between  Greece 
and  Turkej-  with  t!\e  principal  objective  of 
developing  .specific  projects  to  be  put  into 
effect  by  a  future  Greek-Turki'^h  Binational 
Comm.i.ision. 

I  am  also  quite  hopeful  that  in  view  of 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  two  studies 
ind  the  support  expressed  by  key  officials 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference, 
by  tne  former  Secretary  General  of  NATO, 
Mr.  Dirk  U.  Stikker  and  by  key  government 
■  fS-ials  of  several  NATO  governments,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  study  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 


Greek-Turkish  Economic  Cooperation 

Pl.\nned 

The  project  to  encourau:e  closer  economic 
cooi^eration  between  Greece  jind  Turkey 
moved  into  high  ge.ir  today  witlj  the  organi- 
zation of  the  International  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Greek-I^irkish  Cooperation  at  a 
breakf,tst  meeting  held  at  tlie  Ritz  Hotel. 
Paris,  attended  by  over  50  representatives  of 
Turkish.  Greek.  European  and  U.S.  business, 
banks,  iind  research  foundations;  m  the  pres- 
ence of  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Developing  NATO  Countries  organised  for 
thi>  purpose  at  the  10th  Annual  NATO  Par- 
liament.irians"  Conference  helid  in  Paris 
November 'last.  The  Cliairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee.  .Senator  J.\cod  K.  J.^vn•s.  of 
New  York,  chaired  the  breakfast  session,  as- 
sisted by  the  two  Vice  Chairmeii.  Alex.iiuier 
Sp.inorrigas.  Deptity  Mini.'.tor  of  Connnerca. 
Greece:  and  Kasim  Gulek.  mrtnber  of  the 
Grand  Nation. il  A.'^sembly.  ifurkey.  The 
Advisory  Commission  appointed  tut  Executive 
Committee  throuah  which  it  m^iU  function 
between  meetings. 

The  breakfast  organization  meeting  of  tlic 
Commission  was  followed  by  .J  meeting  of 
the  Special  Conimittee  held  a.i  the  NATO 
Headquirters  at  which  the  \jiork  of  the 
ori-'anizition  of  the  Conunissijm  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  Chairman.  Senator  J.wits. 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  obtain  tlie  serv- 
ices of  Executive  Directors  forlthe  puri>ose 
of,  c.u-ryiiig  on  the  day-to-d.iy  kunctions  of 
the  project,  to  con.tracc  for  the  necessary 
researcli  studies,  and  to  maint.ijn  close  liai- 
son with  the  Governments  of  [Greece  and 
Turkey  and  the  governments  Ai  the  other 
NATO  countries  concerned,  tjie  business 
groups  repre.-enied  on  the  Advi.sfcry  Commis- 
sion, and  the  European  and  ^ternational 
organizations  interested  iu  tiiis  project. 

The  Ford  Foundation  of  tlie  iSnited  States, 
which  has  beoi^  responsible  for  ihe  principal 
financing  of  the  re.'earch  to  be  jdone  on  the 
project,  was  represented  at  the  brganiication 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission  by 
Am  iry  Bradford,  formerly  vice  Resident  and 
general  manager.  New  York  Tinles.  Senator 
J.^viTS  was  also  a.ssisted  by  Seyjnour  Rubin, 
former  U.S.  repre.sentative  on  ihe  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Co.nimittee.  l|  is  expected 
tliat  a  head  office  will  be  established  shortly 
in  Paris  and  that  officers  of  the  Advisory 
Commi-ssion  and  the  Executive  Committee 
will  be  announced  a.s  well  as  tjie  Executive 
Directors.  | 

"  Since  the  summer  of  1964.  thej  groundwork 
h.is  been  laid  f  >r  extended  stuc^y  of  specific 
areas  where  Greece  and  Turkeylcan  cooper- 
ate economically  to  their  miitual  benefit. 
These  have  included  the  joint  tievelopment 
of  (1)  the  Maritsa  (Evros)  Rivof  Valley;  (2) 
tourism;  (3)  marketing  of  fruits  and" vege- 
tables in  northern  Europe:  and  |(4)   fisheries. 

Senator  Javits  visited  Groece|and  Turkey 
last  November,  met  with  Greek  jaiid  Turkish 
leaders  in  busjnes.i  and  govcrnrnfent,  and  was 
assured  of  their  close  cooperation:  meetings 
since  that  tim.e  have  confirmed  ithese  a.s,ur- 
ances.  Tlie  project  also  has  Itnjoyed  the 
support  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Manllo 
Brosio,  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  De- 
velopment, Tliorkil  Kri.-^tensen.  fmd  has  had 
the  sympathetic  backing  of  a  number  of  the 
NATO  governments. 


Mf.MBERS     of     T;in     EXF.Ct-'TIVE     CdM.MITTFE     OF 

THE  Advisory  Commis.sJon 
Greece:    Karol    Arliotls.    Banqaie    Fonciere 

Evangelos  Devletoglou,  Bank  of  ("treece;  Jean 

Karras,  Greek  .Shippers. 

Turkey:   Nejat  Eczacibasi.  preaident  of  the 

Eczacibfusi    Ilac    Fabrikasi.    Istanbul;    Tewfik 

Ercan,      businessman,      Istanbid;      Huseyin 

Gtilek.  businessman.  Istanbul. 


Canada :  ( To  be  named . ) 

France:  (To  be  named.) 

Germany:  i  To  be  named. ^ 

Italy:  Dr.  Picro  Gtustinlani.  Monlecatiiu. 

Netherland.s:  Dr.  P.  Scliocnniaker,  director, 
van  Doorne's  Auiomobiel  Fabriek.  NV^ 

UniU'd  Kingdom:  G.  J.  R.  Colville,  director 
of  Hil!-S:imuel  Co. 

United  States:  George  F.  James,  senior  vice 
president.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.;  Adm.  Jtihii 
M.  Will,  chairman  of  the  board.  Amciican 
Export-Isbrandtsen  Lines. 


N.\TO     P.'VRi  ISMENTARIANS'    CONFERENCE     SPF- 

c:m.     C'OM.MiTirK     on     Developing     NATO 
Countries — •190,') 

Bel^'ium:  Senator^,  van  Buggenhout. 
Can:ida:  Herbert  Gray. 
Denmark:  Niels  Mtitthiasen. 
F'rance:  Senator  Y.  Coude  dxiForeslo. 
Germany:   Dr.  K.  Birrcnbach;  Professor  P. 
Burgbachcr. 
Greece:  Alexander  Sp:inorrigas. 
Iceland:  M.  A.  Maihiesen. 
Italy:  G.  de  Meo. 
LuxcmbourfT:   Romain  Fandel. 
Netherlands:  T.  E.  Westerterp. 
Portugal:  Ulisses  Cortes. 
Turkey:  Kti.sim  Gidek. 
United  Kingdom:  Ainlmny  Kershaw. 
United  States:  Senator  J.^cob  K.  Javms. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  May  25. 
196-51 

Greco-Tlrk  Economic  Accord  Eyhd 

Paris.  May  24. — Western  businessmen  to- 
day stepped  in  where  politicians  have  failed 
and  unveiled  an  ambitious  project  for  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

The  businessmen  hope  the  plan  will  open 
the  way  to  improved  jiolitical  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Tlie  initiative  was  taken  at  a  meeting  here 
of  more  than  50  leading  representatives  of 
the  banking  and  business  communities  of 
the  United  States.  Euroi>e,  Turkey,  tind 
Greece. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  a  special 
NATO  parliament.arians  conimitlee  set  Uj) 
la.st  November  with  Senator  jAcon  Javits. 
Republican,  of  Nev.'  York,  as  chairmtin, 

thorough    STfDY 

Senator  Javits  said  his  committee  already 
had  done  the  groundwork  for  a  th.orougli 
study  of  specific  project.?,  including  the  joint 
development  of  the  Maritsti  (Evros)  River 
Valley,  tourism,  fisheries,  and  the  market- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  northern 
Euroi>e. 

The  work  now  will  be  talten  over  by  tlie 
International  Advisory  Commission  on 
Greek-Turkish  Cooperation,  a  private  orga- 
nization formed  today  by  the  bu.sincs.snicn. 

The  commissiun  will  have  a  17-man  execu- 
tive committee  which  will  be  based  in  Pari.s 
and  which  is  expected  to  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing witliin  3  months. 

At  a  press  conference.  Senator  Javits 
stressed  that  tlie  plans  were  nonpolitical. 
But  he  said  thev  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "in  a'Sout  2  years  from  now,  when 
prcptvratory  work  will  be  over,  the  Cyprus 
question  will  have  been  solved." 

I  From  the  W.tshington  (D.C.i  Post. 
May  2,5.  1965J 

Greect:  and  Turkey 
Paris. — Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  participated  in  the  crc;i- 
tion  of  the  Interntttional  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Greok-Turkl.sh  Cooperation,  wliich  is 
aimed  at  bringing  closer  economic  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  The  Com- 
mi.ssion  W£U5  set  up  at  a  meeting  of  more 
than  50  Greek.  Turkish,  European,  and  Amer- 
ican businessmen,  which  followed  an  Initia- 
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tive  by  Javits  in  1964  to  find  areas  in  which 
tlie  two  countries,  which  are  bitterly  divided 
over  Cyprus,  could  cooperate  economically. 

[From  tlie  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
May  25,  1965] 

OHiEK-Tt'RKisH  Cooperation  Group  Formed 
Paris.  Monday. — Closer  cc<m(;mic  coopera- 
tion between  Greece  and  Turkey  tcxik  a  Uiajor 
.ctep  forward  today  with  the  creation  of  the 
International  Advi.'ory  Commi.-'.'^ion  on 
Grrek-Turkish  Cwiperation. 

The  Commission  was  set  up  by  a  m.eeting 
of  more  than  50  rei)resentatives  of  Turkish. 
Greek,  European,  and  U.S.  btismesscs  and 
tiauks. 

Senator  jACf)B  Javits.  United  States,  said 
in  Paris  after  the  meeting  that  the  ground- 
work had  been  already  laid  for  a  thorough 
study  of  specific  project.s.  These  included 
touri.sm.  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  northern  Europe,  and  fisheries. — 
Reuter.      : 


PnOPOSAI-  FOR  TAX  CREDITS  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  EXPENSES 
GROWS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  stu- 
dents, parents,  colle.cre  teachers,  and  col- 
lege adminl.strator.s  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  shov  ing  increasing  concern 
for  the  rismg  co.sts  of  hiuher  education. 
This  concern  has  led  to  new  interest  and 
numerous  expression."^  of  sujjport  for  my 
bill.  S.  12.  that  provides  income  tax 
credit.*;  for  hipher  education  expen.'^ps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  peti- 
tion si.gned  by  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  and  students  of  Ruttiers 
College,  iNew  Brunswick.  N.J..  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  University  of  Houston  Stu- 
dent As.sociation  Senate.  Houston.  Tex., 
be  printed  in   the   Record. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tiic  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Student  Cocncii.. 
'  Rutgers  Collec.e. 

A'.-u)  Brunauick.  N.J..  May  1,   1965. 
Senritor  .Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Washi7igton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ribicoff:  The  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity .Student  Council  is  very  concerned  with 
tiie  financial  problems  of  liigher  education. 

We  ctirrently  support  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Education  (CUE),  an  inter- 
collegiate team  working  for  a  broad-based 
State  t.ix  for  higher  education  in  New  Jcr.sey. 

On  tlic  Federal  level,  student  council  en- 
dorses by  acclamation  yotir  t,ax  credit  for 
liiglier  education  bill. 

Enclo.scd  are  petitions  in  f.avor  of  your  bill, 
including  one  sheet  sigiicd  by  student  coun- 
cil members. 

Sijicerely. 

Henry  N.  Wallace, 
Corrcapondvig  Src^ciarp. 

Petition    and    Names 

We  thfe  undersigned  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators    of    Rutgers    Univer.sity.    New 
Brunswick,    N.J.,    support    Se^i.aior   Abraham 
RiBicoFr's  aid-to-education  bill  that  would 
grant  t;ix  credit  of   75   percent   of   the    first 
S200.    25   percent   of   the   next   $300,   and    10 
percent  of  the  next  $1,000  spent  on  tui'ion. 
fee.';,  bortks,  and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higlier  education. 
Rutgers  Student    Council   members: 
Henry    N.    Wallace,    Stuart    B.    Finfter. 
Robert    L.    Bluestow.    B.    D.    Sadman. 
Eddie    Dauber,    president:     Tom    Ken- 
nedy,    vice     president:      Steve     Klein. 
James  Mann,  David  Mason.  Andrew  R. 


Jacoljs,  Raymond  I.  Kinner.  Jim  Btmt- 
Ing.  Barry  Jay  Sagotsky.  Gary  Baker. 
Thomas  G.  Getzmaln,  Gary  L.  Falkin, 
Leo  P.  Ribuko.  and  also  signed  by  200 
other  .students. 
Rutgers  U-niversitv   Student  Council. 

University  of  Houston  Stude.nt  Association 
.Senate  Bill  No    20 
( .Spon.sors<  Jerrold  Pesz  and  Bill  Walker) 
A   bill    to   support   legislation    introduced   in 
the     U.S.     Senate     by     Senator     Abraham 
Ribicoff.    Demrx:rat,    of   Connecticut,   and 
cosponsored  by  Senator  John  Tower,  Re- 
publican, of  Texas,    providing   for   Income 
i:ix  credit  for  expenses  of  college  students 
at  institutions  of  higher  education 
Whereas  Senate  bill  No.  12.  introduced  in 
the      US.      Senate      by      Senator      Abra- 
ham Ribicoff.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and 
(•fjsponsored  by  Senatr)!-  John  Tower.  Repub- 
lican, of   Texas,  provides  for  an   income  tax 
credit  on  SI, 500  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
suppl.es  for  a  student  at  an   institution   of 
higher  education:  and 

Wlierea.s  tlie  Student  A.'.sociation  of  the 
University  of  Hotiston  h.is  been  asked  to  sup- 
port .Senator  Ribicoff's  bill;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  be  an  effective  aid 
to  higher  edtjcation  and  would  be  of  iienefit 
to  many  students  and  their  families:  Now, 
therefore,  bo  it 

Rrsohrcl  by  the  Ufiivcrstty  of  Wousrori  Sfi/- 
(irut  A^yfKsation: 

article  I 
That  the  University  of  Houston  .Student 
As.sociation.  which  represents  the  students 
ol  this  university,  firmly  supports  this  meas- 
ure and  urges  tiie  approval  ol  this  bill  by  tiie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE    II 

That  this  bill,  wi'h  supporting  material,  be 
sent  to  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
from  Tcx.^.s.  and  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  urging  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Passed  by  the  student  senate: 

RlCHAHD       GaGHAGEN, 

PrcsificnT.  St'udcnt  Association. 

W,  A    y "RDLEY. 

Dean  of  Students. 


agricultural  employees  performing  farm 
labor  for  employers  who  used  more  than 
300  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  in  any 
one  of  the  four  preceding  calendar  quar- 
ters. In  effect,  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  would  be  extended  to 
farm  enterprises  using  approximately 
four  or  five  full-time  employees  during 
a  calendar  quarter.  This  test  would 
cover  approximately  78.000  farms  and 
provide  a  coverage  for  over  750,000  farm 
employees.  At  the  present  time,  these 
farm  employees  are  not  eligible  for  any 
form  of  Federal-State  uiiemployment 
compensation.  ,. 

The  proposed  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards in  this  bill  on  the  number  of  weeks 
of  employment  which  States  may  require 
for  eligibility  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  the  extension  of  the  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  benefits,  will  also 
aid  the  Amciican  farmworker. 

Farm  .iobs  provide  the  average  migra- 
tory farmworker  with  only  110  days  of 
work  dtrring  the  year.  Therefore,  al- 
most all  State  eligibility  emplovTnent  re- 
quirements would  bar  many  farmworkers 
f  i-om  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. Under  the  bill.  S.  1991.  States  would 
be  prohibited  from  requiring  more  than 
20  weeks  of  employment  in  a  base  period 
for  a  worker  to  qualify  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  In  addition.  States  would 
be»  required  to  extend  the  payment  of 
imemployment  benefits  for  at  least  a  26- 
week  period  of  time. 

The  proposed  chancres  in  our  unem- 
plovTTient  compensation  laws  are  long 
overdue.  Our  agricultural  workers  have 
too  long  been  excluded  from  unemploy- 
ment benefits  granted  to  che  rest  of  our 
Nation's  citizens.  I.  therefore,  again 
urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  much 
needed  legislation. 


COMPENSATION 
AGRICULTURAL 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
COVERAGE    FOR 
WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Nev.-  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  and  urge  the  prompt  passage 
of  S.  1991,  the  Unemployment  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1965. 

This  bill  would  for  tlie  first  time  pro- 
vide unemployment  compensation  cover- 
age for  our  Nation's  farmworkers.  It 
also  brings  about  Ions:  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  area  of  Federal-State  un- 
employment benefits. 

As  chairman  of  the  Miaratory  Labor 
Subcomjnittee  I  have  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  our  migratory  fannworkers  and 
have  found  that  their  employment 
periods,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
cover  less  than  half  of  the  year. 

Agricultural  workers  at  the  present 
time  are  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  only  in  Hawaii,  the 
IDistrict  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Yet.  because  of  the  micertainty  of  their 
occupation,  these  are  the  people  who 
most  need  unemployment  compensation 
coverage. 

The  bill.  S.  1991,  would  extend  unem- 
ployment compensation  coverage  to  all 


LB.J.     AND     SHRIVER.     NOT     CON- 
•    GRESS.    SHOULD    DECIDE    SHRIV- 
ERS  JOBS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Javits  amendment,  barring 
Sargent  Shriver  from  holding  both  his 
Peace  Corps  and  poverty  jobs  at  the 
same  time  was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote 
over  my  objection.  The  Senator  from 
^ew  York  (Mr.  Javits]  successfully 
amended  the  Peace  Corps  bill  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  was  managing  the  bill,  sur- 
prisingly accepted  the  amendment. 

The  action  occurred  suddenly  and 
without  warning.  Less  than  a  half 
*dozcn  Senators  were  on  the  floor.  I  am 
stu-e  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  serious  rebuff  to  the 
President — and  Mr.  Shriver — was  going 
to  take  place. 

After  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits]  made  a  brief  presentation  of  his 
amendment,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  said  in  about 
20  seconds  that  he  would  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  and  the 
amendment  was  gaveled  through. 

There  was  no  quorum  call  to  alert  Sen- 
ators to  this  significant  decision.  In  my 
judgment  if  this  amendment  had  been 
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subject  to  debate  it  would  have  been  re- 
jected overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  when  this  amend- 
ment is  considered  in  conference.  Senate 
conferees  on  the  Peace  Corps  bill  will 
quickly  recede.  If  ever  an  amendment 
could  be  said  not  to  have  been  given  full 
and  thoughtftil  Senate  coiisideration.  it 
was  this  one. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
miitee  did  not  consider  the  amendment 
to  have  sufficient  merit  to  include  it  in 
the  bill.  Not  more  than  three  Senators 
actually  voted  favorably  on  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  Sar- 
gent Shriver  is  as  fine  an  administrator 
as  this  Government  has.  He  ranks  along 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
and  a  very  few  others  as  the  best  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  excellent  team  of  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  entn-e  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  against  Mr.  Shriver  is 
that  good  as  he  may  be.  two  jobs  of  this 
degree  of  responsibility  is  one  too  many. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  just  consider  this 
situation  from  President  Johnson's 
standpoint.  Here  :s  a  President  who  has 
not  two  jobs  of  heavy  responsibility  but  a 
hst  of  jobs  as  long  as  your  arm.  each  of 
which  imposes  far  heavier  obligation 
than  the  combined  burden  of  the  two  jobs 
Sargent  Shriver  holds. 

President  Johnson  is  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  all  of  the  myriad  of 
Federal  laws,  and  we  know  how  seriously 
he  takes  this  overall  administrative  re- 
sponsibility. The  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  does  any  Senator  contend  that  the 
President  is  not  on  top  of  the  full  strat- 
egy and,  indeed,  much  of  the  tactics  in- 
volved in  this  immense  duty? 

President  Johnson  must  maintain  a 
stead:-  day-t 3-day  relationship  with  the 
American  press  and  public.  His  speeches, 
his  press  conferences,  his  briefings  of 
business,  labor,  and  other  leaders,  all 
constitute  the  most  vital  kind  of  demo- 
cratic leadership.  The  President  must 
do  this  job  with  high  e.xcellence  or  he  is 
a  failure. 

As  we  in  Congress  know  so  v,-ell,  the 
President  is  the  legislative  leader.  He 
takes  the  initiative.  He  exercises  the 
veto.  He  involves  himself  in  all  the  sig- 
nificant legislation  that  confronts  this 
Congress.  He  involves  himself  person- 
ally— and  we  know  he  does. 

The  President — most  important  of 
ail — has  the  hea\-y  job  of  working  con- 
structively for  peace  with  more  than  a 
hundred  foreign  countries.  This  job  im- 
poses subtle,  complex  burdens  on  the 
President.  The  quality  of  his  decision 
cannot  on^y  decide  peace  or  war,  it  can 
literally  decide  whether  freedom  or 
communism  prevails  in  great  sections  of 
the  world. 

The  President  is  the  chief  budget  offi- 
cer of  this  Government.  He  must  submit 
a  hundred-Sfillion-dollar  spending  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress.  He  works  on  this 
project  for  many  months  every  year. 
And  all  Senators  who  are  aware  of  w^hat's 
going  on  in  this  Government  know  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  studies,  questions,  an- 
alyzes every  line  of  that  document  and 
modifies  quite  a  few  lines. 


Mr.  President,  if  this  \»ere  not  the 
morning  hour,  I  could  go  an  for  several 
hours  listing  the  immense  number  of 
jobs  of  great  responsibility  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  handles. 

Now,  of  course,  he  can  and  doos  dele- 
gate much  of  his  work  to  topflight  assist- 
ants as  everj-  good  executive  must,  but 
what  is  more  important,  lie  deeply  in- 
volves himself  in  eveiy  great  decision  of 
h's  administration  and  give*  the  decision 
the  benefit  of  his  unique  c.Kiierience  and 
judgment. 

Here  is  a  President  who  not  only  has 
this  immense  burden,  but  who  does  his 
job  so  superlatively  well  that  at  least  two 
out  of  three  Americans — indluding  a  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  hafe  expressed 
their  approval  of  his  perfannance  and, 
during  much  of  his  tenure,  three-quarters 
of  the  people  of  America  have  approved 
of  the  job  he  is  doing. 

Even  more  convincin':  thdn  the  polls  Ls 
the  fact  that  President  JoJmson's  per- 
formance was  endorsed  in  the  last  elec- 
tion by  the  greatest  majority  any  Presi- 
dent has  ever  received. 

So  the  President  is  doiiiT  many  differ- 
ent jobs,  and  he  is  doin-  them  well  and, 
many  would  say,  brilliantly. 

D>es  it  not  seem  logical  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  free  to  scIecC  for  two  jobs 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  subordinates,  a 
man  who  has  won  international  acclaim 
for  the  finest  practical  eNprcssion  of 
America's  idealism  in  the  Peace  Corps? 

How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Peace  Corps  to  have  fallen  flat  on  its 
idcal'stic  face  v.ith  wild-eyed  young 
messiahs  i-ushing  all  over  the  world  tell- 
ing people  how  to  run  their  own  business. 
How  swift  and  sure  would  liave  been  the 
congressional  and  public  condemnation 
of  a  program  that  does  not  directly  help 
any  Americans  and  costs  o%Tr  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

But  the  quality  of  Sargent  Shriver's 
administration  has  been  so  hi'^h  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  become  the  shining  suc- 
cess of  both  the  Kennedy  and  the  John- 
son administrations.  No  program  has 
done  more  to  advance  understandinrr, 
well-being,  health,  and  human  skill— all 
the  ingredients  of  peaceful  progrcs.s — 
throughout  the  world  than  the  Peace 
Corps.  And  Americans — conservatives 
as  well  as  liberals — enthusiastically  ap- 
plaud it. 

Now  under  these  circumEtances.  Mr. 
President,  why  not  assign  Sargent 
Shriver  to  the  directorship  of  the  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram? 

The  poverty  program  obviously  needs 
the  very  qualities  of  excellence  ol  per- 
sonnel, deep  personal  commitment,  the 
patience  and  perseverance  and  sheer 
love  of  underprivileged  people  which 
Shriver  instilled  so  successfully  into  the 
Peace  Coi-ps. 

Now  how  about  the  poverty  program? 
Certainly  it  is  controversial.  It  is  new — 
radically  new.  It  is  costly,  and  it  is 
going  to  cost  a  great  deal  more.  No 
people  in  a  large  country  iiave  ever  be- 
fore taken  on  the  tough,  discouraging, 
aggravating  job  of  eliminating  poverty  as 
we  have  under  President  Johnson. 

He  chose  the  best  man  in  America  for 
this  particular  job.    The  man  and  the 


program  have  suffered  their  share  of 
brickbats,  and  the  brickbats  may  get 
heavier  and  more  frequent  in  the  future. 
But  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
taking  an  administrator  of  proven  excel- 
lence off  the  job.  In  any  task  as  new 
and  difficult  as  the  poverty  program,  we 
can  expect  failures  as  well  as  successes. 
In  the  tough  art  of  govenmient.  the  most 
reliable  tool  we  can  work  with  is  trial 
and  error.  In  a  new  program  designed 
to  solve  a  problem  that  has  never  b;cn 
solved,  there  will  be  many  errors  on 
which  wc  must  build.  But  I  think  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  has  done  exactly  right  in 
assigning  Sargent  Shriver  to  the  poverty 
program  and  keeping  him  aLso  doiivj;  his 
great  job  with  the  Peace  Corps.  He  has 
chosen  the  best  man  for  both  jobs. 

One  more  word.  Mr.  President.  Tho 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  there  are 
enough  hours  in  the  day  for  Shnver 
to  do  two  jobs.  The  question  is  whether 
Mr.  Shriver  can  delegate  sufficient  au- 
thority in  the  two  agencies  so  that  each 
of  them  can  operate  efficiently  and  so 
that  each  can  have  the  surpassing  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Shriver's  great  talents  as  an 
administrator.  If  the  President  can  do 
many  jobs  well— with  the  help  of  able 

nssistiints  and  with  sensible  deleration 

why  cannot  Sargent  Shriver  do  two  jobs 
well  with  the  same  kind  of  delegation? 

Lot  us  not  be  mousctrapped.  Critics  of 
the  poverty  program  would  love  to  get 
that  program  out  from  under  Sargent 
Shriver's  administration.  Consider  how 
much  more  vulnerable  this  highly  con- 
troversial program  would  be  without  'Mr. 
Integrity"  running  it. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  admires  Mr.  Shriver  as 
one  having  exceptional  ability  and  being 
highly  skilled  in  the  administration  of 
the  antipovcrty  program.  I  know  he 
has  rer.pect  for  him.  But  the  con- 
sequence of  forcing  the  President  to  re- 
move Sargent  Shriver  from  the  program 
would  be  catastrophic. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
be  mou.>=etrapped.  I  am  net  asking  the 
President  to  take  Sargent  Shriver  out  of 
the  antinoverty  program;  that  is  where 
I  want  him.  I  am  asking  him  to  take 
Mr.  Shriver  out  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram, because  the  very  evangelism  and 
excitement  that  Sargent  Shriver  gave  to 
the  Peace  Corps  programs  may  now  be- 
gin to  be  missing.  I  am  not  alone  in  say- 
ing that;  others  are  saying  it.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  on  April  20,  1965.  a  column 
written  by  Roscoe  Drummond.  in  which 
he  said  the  Peace  Corps  is  slipping. 

I  want  that  evangelism  that  Mr. 
Shriver  had  and  I  think  there  are  other 
people  in  the  country  who  are  available 
to  continue  it — perhaps  even  one  of  his 
assistants  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  Let  us  keep 
Mr.  Shriver  in  the  antipoverty  program, 
to  be  the  watchdos  and  the  figure  that  I 
believe  he  is,  and  that  I  said  yesterday 
I  felt  he  is.    That  is  point  No.  1. 

Second.  Why  cannot  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cover  all  these  jobs? 
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If  he  is  going  to  cover  them,  let  him 
cover  them  by  assigning  one  person  to 
each  high  position.  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  several  a.ssi.stants  in  each  organiza- 
tion, all  of  them  persons  like  Mr.  Shriver. 
iiandling  individual  departments,  who 
can  do  the  job  in  depth  in  the  depart- 
ments. Then  the  President  can,  in  ful- 
filiint;  his  con.stitutional  duties,  cover  the 

field. 

It  is  widely  di.scussed  that  the  greatest 
"wliiz"  in  the  administration  is  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  Many  people  say  of 
him  that  the  ambit  of  his  responsibili- 
ties is  wide  enough  to  cover  him  not  only 
as  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  but  aLso  as 
something  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  If 
the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  thinks  that 
Secretary  McNamara.  who  has  great 
power,  is  a  good  man.  who  works  18  or 
19  hours  a  day.  why  not  make  him  Secre- 
tary of  State — notwithstanding  that  we 
have  an  outstanding  Secretai-y  of  Slate — 
as  well  as  Secretai-y  of  Dcfeixse?  Whv  is 
it  necessary  to  pay  salaries  to  all  the 
individual  Cabinet  members?  Let  one 
man  handle  all  the  positions,  and  the 
Government  can  save  much  more  money 
in  salaries. 

That  .seems  like  a  ridiculous  suggestion, 
but  that  is  what  is  involved  here.  It  is 
anomalous  and  most  unusual  tliat  the 
President  should  keep  as  the  head  of  two 
such  great  auencies  of  the  Government  a 
single  individual,  especially  so  since  that 
individual  is  a  very  good  man.  and  estx?- 
cially  so  since  cvei->-one  knows  that  one 
Of  the  great  threats  of  political  infiltra- 
tion in  the  disbursement  of  enormous 
sums  of  money,  of  dishonesty,  and  every- 
thing el.se  that  goes  with  it.  is  possible 
m  the  antipovcrty  program.  It  is  tradi- 
tional that  the  very  people  who  need 
help  the  most  are  those  who  are  the 
most  often  exploited. 

Hence,  my  whole  purpose — and  I  am 
obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  enabling  me  to  disclose  my  purpose — 
is  to  have  Sargent  Shriver  concentrate 
his  great  ability  on  the  poverty  program, 
and  the  poverty  program  alone.  I  feel 
it  would  be  a  great  disservice  to  the  coun- 
try to  have  him  supervise  two  agencies, 
just  as  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  country  to  try  to  have  him 
stretch  his  supervision  to  two  such  vast 
pro^^rams.  one  of  which  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment beginning  to  suffer  now. 

I  have  exactly  the  same  hifh  regard 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  for 
Mr.  Shriver.  for  his  ability,  for  his  in- 
tegrity, and  for  his  efforts.  He  does  not 
have  td  defend  Mr.  Shriver;  I  will  de- 
fend him.  Mr.  Shriver  is  an  outst-and- 
ing  public  .servant.  It  is  because  he  is 
.■^uch  an  outstanding  public  servant  that 
it  is  up  t-o  iieople  like  me.  who  see  some- 
thing \tTong  going  on.  to  do  something 
about  it. 

These  was  nothing  sudden  about  w hat 
happened  yesterday.  It  may  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  have  been 
sudden. 

I  refer  my  colleague  to  the  fact  that 
I  raised  the  question  when  there  was  a 
liearinp  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Shriv- 
er to  be  Director  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, on  September  9,  1964.  When  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Shriver  came  up  on 
the  floor,  I  made  the  point  that  he  should 


not  hold  both  jobs.  I  could  not  oppose 
him,  becatise  he  is  such  a  good  man. 
However,  I  reiterated  the  fact  that  it  is 
wrong  for  a  man  to  hold  two  such  jobs, 
and  that  I  would  continue  to  protest  un- 
til something  was  done  about  it. 

I  did  continue  to  protest,  in  commit- 
tee as  well  as  on  the  floor.  On  April 
26,  1965,  oh  page  8427  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  protested.  On  May  18, 
1965,  in  a  hearing  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  protested  again. 

The  Peace  Corps  bill  was  called  up  very 
suddenly  late  yesterday.  I  had  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  it,  any  more  than  did 
tlie  .Senator  from  Wiscon.sln.  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  engaged  in  a 
comprehensive  debate  and  called  every 
Senator  to  the  Chamber.  However,  as 
frequently  happens.  Senators  had  been 
sent  home  and  told  that  there  would  be 
no  votes.  When  the  matter  was  called 
up.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  act  with  re- 
spect to  it,  as  I  had  convictions  uix)n  the 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  certainly  here  and  heard  eveiT- 
thing  that  went  on. 

I  made  it  very  clear,  and  am  making 
it  very  clear  now.  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  outstanding  public  servant.  It 
is  v.c,  in  the  performance  of  our  legis- 
lative responsibility,  who  should  deal 
with  the  question  of  what  should  be  done 
with  his  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  apparently — although  he 
may  cliaiT'e  his  mind — has  done  very 
little  about  this  matter,  but  has  per- 
mitted it  to  slide  along. 

Mr.  Shriver  does  not  give  any  indi- 
cation that  he  has  sought  to  hold  the 
two  jobs.  I  have  a.sked  him  time  and 
time  afiain  for  his  opinion.  He  has 
stoutly  refu.sed — and  I  can  under- 
stand that — to  give  an  opinion.    He  said : 

The  President  ha.s  given  me  the  two  Jobs. 
There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  do 
the  be.st  I  can.     I  have  worked  very  hard. 

I  know  that  he  has  worked  very  hard. 
He  said: 

I  will  do  my  utmost  to  do  justice  to  the 
two  Jobs. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  resolve  the 
Gordian  knot,  I  offered  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  the  amendment  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  The  bill  will  go  to 
conference.  The  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  it.  The  bill  will 
come  back  to  us  with  a  conference  re- 
port. There  will  be  plenty  of  time  and 
opportunity  to  reconsider  the  matter,  in 
addition  to  the  time  and  opportunity 
which  have  already  been  afforded. 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  have 
read  his  statement.  The  Senator  v.-as 
very  gracious.  He  gave  me  notice  that 
he  would  make  his  statement  promptly 
at  noon.     I  believe  that  I  have  answered 


the  point  that  the  Senator  makes  in  his 
statement — at  least,  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion. I  feel  secure  in  the  action  which 
I  initiated  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  relevant  excerpts  from  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  before  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
September  9,  1964.  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Shriver  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  excerpts  from 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
May  18,  1965.  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Shriver  on  March  4.  1965,  and  Mr. 
Shriver's  reply  dated  March  15,  1965. 
"  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

Senator  J.avits.  Mr.  Shriver.  do  you  con- 
.^Ider  the  job  of  being  head  ol  the  Peace 
Corps  a  part-time  job? 

Mr.  SHRrvER.  I  do  not  think  that  my 
record,  in  performing  that  job  would  lead 
anybody  to  that  conclusion.  Senator. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  you  say  in  perform- 
ing that  job.  Are  you  the  head  of  the 
poverty  program  now? 

Mr.  Shriver.  No;  I  am  not  the  head  of  the 
poverty  program,  and  I  shall  not  be  the  head 
of  the  poverty  progr;;m  until  I  am  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Senator  J.utis.  Then  I  do  not  quite  get  the 
point.  You  say  in  performing  that  job 
What  job  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Skriver.  You  asked  me  if  I  considered 
the  job  of  directing  the  Peace  Corps  a  p.art- 
time  job.  My  reply  was  that  my  record  on 
that  job  would  not  leave  anybody  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  part-time  job. 

Senator  J.wns.  I  misspoke  myself.  Do  yovi 
consider  being  the  head  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram a  part-time  job? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  see.  No;  I  do  not  consider 
the  head  of  the  p>overty  program  as  being  a 
part-time  Job. 

Senator  Javits.  In  that  case,  how  do  yot: 
square  it  with  keeping  the  Peace  Corps  job 
and  being  head  of  the  poverty  program  cr 
are  you  going  to  give  one  up? 

Mr.  Shriver.  It  is  not  my  privilege  or  my 
intention  to  either  give  up  one  or  retain 
both.  That  is  a  matter  within  the  discretion 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Javits.  What  do  you  think?  You 
are  here  for  confirmation.  You  are  the  man 
seeking  confirmation.  You  liave.  for  my 
money,  tlie  best  sponsor  in  the  Senate,  our 
beloved  colleague.  T.kvi.  Dorci-AS.  Do  you 
seek  our  connrmation  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  President  will  let  you.  ycu  will  keep  both 
Jobs?  You  are  not  resigning  them,  are  you'' 
Mr.  Shriver.  I  am  here  not  to  parade  my 
credentials  and  I  am  very  honored  to  have 
with  me  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  am  here  only  to  respond  to  the  extent  that 
I  can  to  questions  on  the  Jobs  and  the  duties 
which  are  given  to  me.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  considers  it  possible  and 
desirable  for  me  to  handle  both  of  these 
jobs.  I  certainly  will  give  them  both  the 
maximum  of  my  ability.  That  is  not  to  say 
th.it  either  one  of  them  is  a  part-time  job. 

Senator  Javits.  Do  you  think  therefore, 
that  If  I.  as  a  Senator,  thought  poverty  and 
Peace  Corps  were  both  full-time  Jobs.  I  should 
Kote  against  you?  Not  that  you  are  a  b.\d 
,i-,;in — I  think  yovi  are  a  very  good  man — bvr. 
that  yoti  are  a  very  good  man  for  one  fui:- 
time  "job  and  not  two  full-time  jobs. 

Mr.  Shriver.  This  is  a  matter  of  definition 
I   can    remember    in    the    old    days.    Christy 
Mnthewson    used    to   pitch   every    other   day 
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He  had  a  very  fine  record.  In  one  season, 
he  won  over  40  g;imes.  Some  of  the  other 
pitchers  used  to  pitch  every  4  days  and  those 
were  full-time  Jobs  but  Mathewson  Just 
happened  to  be  a  very  fine  pitcher. 

Senator  DouGL.^s.  May  I  interrupt  to  say 
the  people  from  the  East  sometimes  under- 
estimate tlie  energy  and  ability  of  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

Senator  Javits.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  the  Middle  West  that  westerners  often 
underestimate  the  good  sense  of  easterners. 

May  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Sliriver,  now.  whether 
you  believe  that  you  can  Iceep  both  tliese 
jobs  and  do  equal  jtistice  to  both  of  them, 
notwithstanding  that  j-ou,  yourself,  say  they 

are  both  lull-time  jobs? 

Mr.  Shriver.  As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  Sena- 
tor, all  I  can  say  is  this,  Tliat  I  will  give 
them  both  the  maximum  of  my  ability  and 
time.  It  is  a  decision  of  tiie  President  of 
the  United  St.ites  to  determine  whether  or 
not  I  am  able  to  do  both  adequately  In  his 
judgment. 

Sci:a:or  Javits.  But  you  are  going  to  keep 
tiiem.  In  your  judgment,  you  can  do  both 
adequately.  You  are  not  just  a  martinet, 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  President;  you  are 
making  up  your  mind  that  you  can  do  this 
job  well.  IS  that  net  true? 

Mr.  Shruer.  No,  I  am  not  a'  martinet, 
thank  you.  or  I  licpe  not.  anyw.ay.  or  a  pvip- 
pet.  But  I  am  an.xious  to  do  wliat  I  can 
in  response  to  tlie  Pre-ident  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  think  nearly  all  citizens  in  these 
United  States  are  anxious  to  do.  Therefore, 
I  am  gcing  to  do  what  he  asks  me  to  do 
to  tlie  e.Ktent  of  my  capacity  and  ability. 

Senator  J.wits.  Do  you  believe  you  can 
carry  both  jobs? 

-  Mr.  Shkiver.  I  think  that  is  a  question 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  oecide,  ^nd  I  will  be  able  to  decide, 
also,  on  my  record. 

Senator  J.wits  Yoti  have  no  question 
about  it  as  you  com?  to  us  for  confirmation? 
As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  do  not  know 
whether  ycu  can  or  cannot. 

Mr.   SiiRivER.  Tliat   is  not   the   question. 

Senator  J.wixs.   That  is  my  qxiestion. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  understand.  I  am  just  try- 
ing to  say  the  qttestion,  however,  is  whether 
the  President  considers  it  advisable  and  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  both  Jobs.  Certainly,  as 
long  as  I  have  both,  wliich  may  be  a  short 
time,  may  be  a  long  time — that  is  his  judg- 
m.ent — I  v,ill  do  the  best  I  can.  I  am  not 
seeking  and  I  have  never  sought  either  job. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  you  are  going  to  be 
a  high  cfficial  of  this  Government.  Do  you 
wish  us  to  believe  that  you  have  no  opinion 
about  this  matter  wiiether  yOTi  can  handle 
both  jobs?  You  are  taking  both  job.<;  with- 
♦      out  an  opinion  tliat  you  can  handle  it? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  there  is  on  the  record 
the  fact  that  during  the  planning  period 
for  the  poverty  program.  I  have  had  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  of  the  program. 
It  al30  might  as  well  go  on  t!ie  record  that 
during  th:s  period,  I  have  al.'io  been  running 
a  foundation,  the  Kennedy  Fotmdation, 
which  Is  an  important  responsibility. 

I  am  also  very  lucky  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  have  an  extraordinarily  able 
stiff  of  people  who  now  have  the  substantial 
experience  with  the  Peace  Corps.  As  a  matter 
of  f'^ct,  we  have  five  Associate  Directors  at 
the  Peace  Corps  and  for  the  last  3  months, 
all  five  of  those  Jobs  have  been  filled  simul- 
taneously for  the  first  time  since  we  started 
the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  filled  by  men 
who  have  had  substantial  experience  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  So  that  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  no  longer  quite  the  same  as 
It  was  in  the  first  days,  when  we  had  to  find 
and  train  a  whole  new  cadre  of  people  to  run 
an  entirely  new  program.  That  program,  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  have  said  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions, is  working  embarrassingly  well  at  a 
time  when  I  am  also  devoting  some  effort  to 
the  antlpoverty  program. 


The  Peace  Corps  is  in  fine  shape  and  the 
men  who  are  connected  with  it  are  doing 
excellent  work,  so  I  think  if  it  ever  were 
possible  for  this  to  work  e^ectiv^ly,  now  Is  the 
time. 

Senator  J.wns.  Am  I  to  arsume  from  what 
you  now  say  that  you  do  believe  you  can  do 
both  jobs,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  botli 
full-time  jobs? 

Mr.  Shriveu,  As  I  say,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  advance  my  opinion  about  whether  I 
can  or  c.tnnot  do  something.  Tliere  is  a 
person  responsible  for  the  executive  brancli 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  opinion  Is  wiiat  is  Im- 
portant here,  not  mine.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  do  the  bc:t  I  can  in  response  to  his 
recommendations. 

Senator  J.wits.  Now.  we  have  a  responsl- 
bility.  too,  to  confirm  yoa  here  in  the 
Senate;  if  we  do  not  confirm  you,  you  do 
not  get,  the  Job.  1  as  a  Senator  sitting  on 
the  committee  considering  your  qualifications 
am  asking  you  directly,  do  you  believe  you 
cm  handle  botii  Jobs?  It  is  Hot  an  answer 
to  tell  ine  the  President  bcliaKcs  it.  I  am 
a.-kiiig  you  whether  you  bclic-/e  it.  Do  you 
or  do  yoti  not? 

Mr.  Skriver.  All  I  orn  say  1.:  fo  far,  I  have. 

Senator  J.wits.  And  you  wiia  not  tell  me 
whether  you  believe  you  can  of  not. 

Mr  SnF.i\  ER.  I  am  not  goln^  to  take  that 
position.  Sen  itor  Javits.  despite  that  fact 
tiiat  yoti  feel,  evidently  that  I  should  make 
a  categorical  ctatcment  on  It,  for  several 
reasons;  first  of  all,  it  is  not  my  decision. 
Second.  I  have  run  Vjotii  of  tl^8.'5C  jobs  so  far 
v.-ith  a  reasonable  amount  of  .succe.'^s.  Third, 
nobody  can  predict  ex.".ctly  wiiat  will  happen 
in  the  future.  It  may  be  tiiat  2  days  from 
nov.-,  the  Prc-ident  may  relieva  me  of  one  of 
these  jobs.  He  may  relieve  me  2  months  from 
now.  Tliat  is  his  decision  to  make.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  prejudice  his  opinion 
or  liis  freedom  of  dircrcticn  or  choice  by 
making  any  statements  here  Wiilch  presiune 
anything. 

Senator  J.wits.  You  do  not  rant  to  advise 
us  a?  to  whether  you  piedrre  vciurKelf  in  your 
own  jud:,'nieni  to  be  able  to  liaudle  both  jobs, 
bearing  in  mind  that  though  you  have  been 
active  in  the  legislative  ei;d  vi  this  thing, 
you  still  have  not  run  the  poverty  job.  You 
now  would  run  it  if  you  wcrt  directing  it. 
There  are  lots  of  things  yoi;  iiave  to  do,  which 
you  know  even  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  pledge  myself  to  do  the  best 
of  which  I  am  capatile.  ai:d  I:  think  on  the 
record,  the  Senate,  you  included,  would  have 
reasonable  cause  to  "believe  that;  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  JAvaxs.  And  you  are  not  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  your  conviction  that  you  can 
do  both  jobs? 

Mr.  .Shriver.  No,  sir;  I  .am  liot  giving  you 
the  beneiit  of  my  conviction."?;  I  am  giving 
you  the  benefit  of  the  Pre.'-ideiif  s  convictions, 
which  I  tliink  are  a  lot  more  important. 

Senator  Javits.  With  all  respect,  Mr.  Shri- 
ver, I  think  we  ouglit  to  ha\9  your  convic- 
tions tliat  you  can  handle  bjith  jobs.  We 
are  confirming  you,  not  t!ie  President.  He 
has  recommended  you.  We  hf.ve  the  power 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  reC''.)mtnfndation.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  know  whetlicr  or 
not  you  tliink  this  is  a  job  yoti  can  do.  You 
are  not  giving  us  a  direct  ai^swer.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  imsatisfactory 
•  *  • 

Senator  Javits.  Is  there  aiijy  implication 
In  your  holding  both  Jobs  that  the  poverty 
program   is   only   a   temporary   program? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  I  held  tlic  Peace  Corps 
Job  under  the  same  statutory  provisions  for 
3' J  years  now.  It  depends  on  vfliat  you  mean 
by  "temporary,"  I  suppose. 

Senator  Javits.  I  was  not  speaking  about 
the  statutory  provisions.  I  a«k  if  there  Is 
any  Implication  in  the  fact  that  you  are 
taking  two  full-time  Jobs  tljat  the  latter 
Job,  to  wit,  the  poverty  Job,  Is  Just  a  tempo- 
rary one? 


Mr.  Shriver.  I  have  not  heard  any  such 
implication  drawn  by  anybody.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  imjilication  is  Inevitable, 
no. 

Senator  Javits.  How  much  time  are  you 
giving  yourself  to  decide  whether,  as  an 
hone.st    man,    you    can    iiold    both    job.s? 

Mr.  Shriver.  Well,  as  I  s.iy.  I  tliink  that 
Is  a  decision  for  the  President  to  make.  I 
feel  th:it  I  can  be  honest  in  saying  to  you 
that  I  am  going  to  give  both  jobs  the  maxi- 
nuun.  Some  people  work  8  hours  on  a  job 
and  some  people  work  longer.  Usually  i 
work  longer. 

Senator  Javits.   I  think  I  do.  too. 

Mr.  Shrivi  R.  I  know  yt)u  do.  I  know  evcry- 
bc'cly  here  does,  but  I  am  talking  about  peo- 
ple who  manage  things  ratlier  tlian  legis- 
lators. 

Senator  Javits.  Do  you  think  we  have  to 
wait  until  one  of  the  Joijs  breaks  down  before 
deciding  you  cannot  handle  both,  or  are 
you  going  to  let  us  know  if  you  decide? 

Mr.  Shriver.  As  I  say.  there  is  somebody 
wiio.so  responsibility  tliat  is.  That  Is  tiie 
President  of  tiie  United  States.  His  job  is 
to  manage  tlie  executive  branch,  and  ii  he 
sees  either  an  indi\;dual  breaking  down  or 
a  job  breaking  dov.'n,  it  is  his>responEibiliry 
to  replace  the  indi\idual  or  modify  the  Job 
and  I  have  absolute  conlldcnce  in  nim  as 
tlie  Chief  Executive  to  take  sucli  action  as 
is  needed. 

Senator  Javits.  You  have  stich  confidence 
that  you  will  not  even  tell  us?  You  are  go- 
ing to  wait? 

Mr.  Shriver.  The  thing  about  this  Presi- 
dent and  the  previous  one,  they  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  somebody  to  tell  tlicm.  They 
seem  to  find  tilings  out  pretty  rapidly  them- 
selves. 

Senator  Javits.  The  workers  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  every  President  attriijuLe  to 
tliem  supernatural  powers  wiiich  tliey  did 
not   have   Ijefore  they  became  President. 

Mr.  Shkivfr.  I  have  had  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  the  ability  of  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  in  this  respect. 

Senator  Javits.  I  do  not  believe  that  til's 
President  or  his  beloved  and  revered  prcd- 
eces.'or  or  President  Eiseuliower,  or  any  of 
our  Presidents,  suddenly  develop  supcrnnt- 
ural  powers.  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr, 
.Shriver,  that  this  part  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing disturbs  me  greatly.  It  has  from  the 
beginning.  I  bclie\c  that  it  is  your  duty  and 
I  st.ite  this  unilaterally,  even  though  you  do 
not  apparently  agree  with  me,  to  Inform  the 
Senate  whicli  has  confirmed  you,  as  it  un- 
djubtedly  will,  and  the  President,  as  an 
honest  puijlic  servant,  if  you  find  what  seems 
tf)  me  very  likely  to  be  tlie  case,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  two  enor- 
mous, full-time  Joljs  like  this,  and  with  all  re- 
spect for  your  great  talcn's.  and  you  h.ive 
tlicm.  You  have  been  very  widely  and  nnich 
applatuied  and  deservedly,  in  our  coimtry— 
I  am  the  first  to  say  that.  I  just  think  that 
to  do  justice  to  these  two  monumental  ef- 
forts, really  bring  them  to  the  point  of  de- 
velopment and  expansion  they  deserve,  is  any 
man's  full-time  job  for  every  conceivable 
waking  hour,  including  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  holidays.  With  that,  sir,  I  bid  von  fare- 
well. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  might  say 
the  President  does  not  have  to  find  these 
things  out  unilaterally,  by  himself.  After  a 
person  becomes  President,  they  have  some- 
thing called  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
looks  around  to  see  what  is  go'ng  on,  and  fhcy 
also  have  a  very  capable  staff  in  the  Whits 
Hou?e  wlilch  obscrvrs  things  pretty  well.  So 
the  President  has  information  from  persons 
in  the  executive  branch  and  elsewhere  which 
are  not  open  to  other  individuals  even  though 
there  are  those  like  Presidents  Kennedy  ai.d 
Jrihnson — before  they  become  President.  So 
there  are  ways  for  them  to  find  out  how 
things  are  going,  without  having  to  do  it 
unilaterally. 
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Senator  Javits.  It  is  my  opinion  that  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  let  us  know  how  you 
feci  about  whether  you  can  handle  both 
Jobs.  Tliat  does  not  diminish  my  respect 
and  friendship  for  you,  which  continues  Just 
as  It  did  l)efore,  except  that  I  really  seriously 
Ciucsiioil   tlie   advisability  of   this   plan. 

Mr.  Shkiver.  IjCI  me  say  tliis.  sir,  if  1  may 
make  tllis  one  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McNam^ra.  Go  right  ahead, 

Mr.  SiiRiviR.  Obviously,  when  I  am  wcrk- 
ing  for  President  Johnson,  if  I  am  confirmed 
to  tills  jub.  I  will  be  giving  him  my  best 
ir.cigiiidnt  iibout  how  the  work  is  froirg  and 
v.lietiier  I  need  more  assistance  or  wliether  he 
oiight  to  give  somebody  else  the  Job.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  I  •..•ill  advise  him 
as  my  bo.'^s.  progress  or  lack  of  progress.  I 
just  feoJ  tliat  it  is  his  decision,  no  matter 
what  I  toll  him,  as  to  whether  he  wants  me 
to  continue  or  not  continue.  Tliat  is  the 
decision T  do  not  want  to  prejttdice  by  mak- 
ing any  statement  here.  Obviously,  I  will 
give  hiiri  my  best  Judgment  as  to  wh.ethcr 
I  should  or  somebody  else  should  ti.ke  on 
both  of  t^cse  jobs. 

Senator   Javits.  I   think   that   is   better. 

Senatoi;  McNam.i.ra.  Senator  R.\ndou'h,  do 
you  have  lany  questions  or  comments? 

Senator,  Randoiph.  .Senator  Dorci.As.  Mr. 
Slirivcr.  my  opinion,  for  wliat  it  is  wortli, 
in  reference  to  tiie  matter  of  holding  two 
directorship.^,  the  Peace  Corps  and  tiic  eco- 
nomic nppori unity  progrrin,  is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnbon  will  not  ask  you  to  hold  both 
positions.  That  is  my  personal  feeling.  .Since 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  commt  nt  and  col- 
loquy liero  today.  I  v,-ov.ld  like  to  have  the 
record  indicate  my  feeling  in  this  regard.  I 
believe  that  you  have  the  capacity  to  hold 
two  positions,  perhaps  even  more  than  two 
positions,  but  it  i.s  my  op:nion  and  my  belief 
and  my  liope  tliat  it  will  not  lie  necessary 
for  the  Chief  Executive  to  di\ide  and  decrease 
your  leadership  in  the  progr.ams  of  th?  Peace 
Corps  and  economic  opportunity. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  biography  can  never 
adequately  convey  to  me  the  deptli  and 
breadtli  of  a  man's  ability  to  do  a  p.irticular 
job  in  tlie  pul-ilic  service.  But  I  would  want 
the  record  to  indicate  insofar  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned  I  shall  vote  affirmatively  on  the 
pending  nomination  when  the  committee 
goes  into  cKecutive  session  to  consider  Sar- 
gcant  Shriver  for  the  position  for  which  he 
appears.  I  would  want  the  record  to  indicate 
further  that  in  my  approximately  20  years 
of  service  in  the  House  and  in  the  Seriate, 
I  have  known  few  men  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  had  more  conviction,  more 
courage,  and  more  compassion  tlian  tlie  man 
who  sits  before  us  today.  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing now  to  add  up  the  pltiscs  or  subtract  the 
minuses  or  in  any  way  to  divide  a  man's  af- 
firmative nnd  negati\e  qualities.  I  am  Just 
saying  that  on  the  overall  opinion  which  I 
express  tcday.  I  am  very  happy  iti  the  privi- 
lege of  runporting  the  pending  nomination. 

Senator  McNamara.  Senator  M'-tcai.f,  do 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments? 

Senator  Metcalf.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not 
Intended  to  make  any  comments.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  ray  good  friend,  the  .Senator 
from  New  York,  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  Is  nothing  that  will  interfere  with 
tlie  service  of  Mr.  Yarmolinsky.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  public  servant,  and  I  feel 
he  has  unique  attributes  to  carry  out  this 
antirioverty  program.  I  hope  that  his  talents 
v.ill  be  used  in  the  progriun. 

I  Want  to  compliment  you  on  your  re- 
sponses to  'Senator  Javits.  I  feel  that  it  is 
not  your  duty  to  tell  us  whether  you  can 
hatidle  both  job.?;  It  is  our  duty  to  make 
up  our  minds,  and  it  is  the  President's  duty 
to  make  up  his  mind.  I  feel  that  the  superb 
org.anizatioiial  and  administrative  Job  that 
you  have  done  in  the  Peace  Corps  indicates 
tiiat  you  cun  do  a  similar  job  in  our  anti- 


poverty  program.  President  Johnson  has  a 
job  that  Is  far  Ijcyond  any  of  the  problems 
tiiat  any  of  us  can  envisage  in  either  the 
Peace  Corps.-rthe  antipovcrty  program,  or  any 
other  department.  Likewi.se  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  Secretary  Rusk.  If  they  can  do 
their  jobs.  I  know  witli  yuur  background 
and  your  record  of  superb  performance,  you 
can  do  both  jolas  and  will  do  tiiem  well. 

I  shall  vole  for  your  nomination. 

Senator  McN'im.ara.  Iliank  you.  Senator. 
There  was  some  question  as  to  why  I  skipped 
Senator  Provty.  I  think  I  should  point  out 
for  this  record  that  the  Senator  whom  1 
called  on  has  to  le.ive  very  shortly.  He  must 
prccide  at  the  convening  of  the  Senate  at 
12  o'clock.  So  for  that  reason,  we  apparently 
skipped  Senator  Provty. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  he 
bo  called  upon  to  open  the  Senate  with 
prayer  also,  today?  He  ins  douijied  in  the 
Senate.    He  has  held  two  jobs,  in  eftect. 

Senator  Metcm.f.  Yes;  I  had  to  hold  two 
jobs  at  one  time. 

Senator  McNam.-.ra.  Senator  PRorTY? 

Senator  Provty.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  .a  mem- 
ber of  tr:e  minority,  I  am  accustomed  to 
being  passed  over  on  occasion,  I  certainly 
underst.;nd  tiie  Eitu.;tion  here  and  am  very 
glad  to  have  you  recogni^e  Senator  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Shriver,  yovir  past  achievements  leave 
no  doubt  ill  my  mind  concerning  your  abil- 
ity to  administer  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  in  a  very  circciivo  manner,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  your  confirmation.  As  you  know, 
I  did  have  some  reserviitions  concerning  cer- 
tain facets  of  the  program,  although  I  did 
vote  for  it  on  final  passi.ge.  Some  of  tho-'e 
reservations  were  taken  care  cf  through 
amendments  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
I  certainly  hope  as  strongly  as  anyone  could 
hope  that  tliis  program  will  succeed  and  do 
what   it   is  intended  to. 

However,  I  do  siiare  Senator  Javits'  reser- 
vations as  to  one  man's  ability,  regardless 
of  his  competence  to  adm.inister  both  of 
these  two  vitally  important  programs.  I 
hope  that  you  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  your  aijilily  to  do  that  and  will  make 
your  position  known  to  tlie  President.  We 
want  iJG'h  of  these  programs,  and  I  am  sure 
you  do.  But  it  seems  to  me  an  almost  her- 
culean task  to  ask  of  any  one  man.  regardless 
of  his  ability,  that  he  assume  rcEponsibility 
for  bntli  progriuns. 

MAY    18  hearing 

Senator  Javits.  *  •  *  I  have  just  one  other 
item.  Mr.  Shriver.  One.  I  still  have  enor- 
mous admiration  for  yoti  as  an  administra- 
tor. Two,  I  still  believe  you  shouldn't  hold 
the  two  Jobs  you  do.  And  three.  I  wish  you 
would  think  very  seriously,  because  I  in- 
tend to  do  it,  unless  you  show  me  a  good 
ro.ason  to  the  contrary,  I  think  you  should 
think  very  seriously  about  whether  or  not 
you  should  Just  stick  to  the  poverty  Job  and 
a.sk  the  President  to  turn  the  other  one  over 
to  Fomebody  else. 

Mr,  Chairm.in.  I  f^el  when  this  poverty 
bill  is  before  the  committee  I  shall  raise  by 
amendmer.i  this  question  of  the  administra- 
tion having  the  one  job.  But  if  Mr.  Shriver 
leels  very  strongly  about  it,  he  has  always 
felt  thatb.e  leaves  it  to  tiie  Preisdent  and  if 
the  President  wants  him  to  wear  two  hats, 
he  feels  very  strongly  about  it.  I  certainly 
am  open  to  persuasion  if  there  is  a  pood 
reason  but  I  must  say  every  time  I  see  a  piece 
in  the  paper  about  the  fact  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  or  may  be  lagging,  I  just  wonder 
why  you  take  a  good  man  like  this  one, 
serving  his  Government  with  extraordinary 
ability  and  patriotism,  and  split  him  in  two. 
Mr.  Shriver.  I  would  like  to  say  on  that,  if 
I  may.  Senator  Javits,  as  you  know,  I  wrote 

yot;  a  letter  on  that  subject 

Senator  Javits.  March  15. 
Mr.  Shriver.  In  which  I  tried  to  ptit  down 
my  position  as  clearly  as  I  could. 


Senator  Javits.  Would  you  like  me  to  put 
that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Shriver.  No.  Tliat  is  fine.  I  am  very 
happy.  I  Just  want  to  say,  however,  for  the 
tecord  I  hope  it  is  clear  to  this  committee 
as  it  is  I  assume  to  everybody  else,  since  this 
(question  has  been  asked  of  me  a  number  of 
times,  that  I  didn't  ask  for  either  of  these 
ijobs  and  I  didn't  insist  on  keeping  either  one 

or  both,  and  I  have  on  numerous  occasions 
proposed  other  people  to  do  one  or  both  of 
them  and  I  take  the  position  very  simply 
that  I  work  in  the  executive  branch  and  we 
have  a  Chief  E.xecutive  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  I  feel  that  it  is  his  responsibility. 
I  mean,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  make  sure  that  in  his  judgment  pro- 
grams are  being  executed  satisfactorily  to 
him. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
spate  of  articles  that  came  out,  I  also  v,Tote 
you  abottt  them  and  also  I  wrote,  took  the 
opportunity  to  ^\Tite  to  the  raithor  of  them 
to  indicate  that  there  really  isn't  any  sub- 
stance to  those  allegations.  I  mentioned 
Jiere  earlier.  Senator  Mof.se.  that  when  the 
Peace  Corps  got  started  many  people  thougiit 
it  was  a  phenomenal  thing  that  14,000 
or  15,000  people  would  volunteer  to  serve  in 
the  Peace  Corps  which  they  did  in  the  first 
year,  and  I  can  remember  quite  vividly  ob- 
viously since  I  was  in  tiicm.  I  can  remember 
the  cartoons  showing  me  Ijeir.g  inundated 
v,itli  a  flood  of  applications  and  that  was 
on  the  basis  of  the  14.000  or  15.000  applica- 
tions. 

In  the  f.r.tt  place,  as  I  said  earlier  in  the 
testimony.  VIST.\  has  gotten  more  applica- 
tions in  7  months  than  the  Peace  Corps  got 
in  its  first  year.  And  the  Peace  Corps  this 
year  will  have  aoout  46.000  applications 
which  is  whatever  that  is,  4  times,  3  times 
what  we  got  when  everybody  said  we  were 
being  inundated  with  applications. 

In  addition  to  tliat.  ti.e  quality  of  the 
.t'eace  Corps  applications  has  gone  up  rather 
'than  down  and  out  of  the  total  number 
who  apply  today,  more  of  them  are  readilv 
usable  by  the  Peace  Corps  than  was  true  in 
the  first  group  and  that  stands  to  reason  I 
suppose  because  as  people  get  to  know  m^ore 
about  the  requirements  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
those  who  are  not  eligible  don't  even  bother 
to  fill  out  an  application. 

Tiie  remit  is  that  this  year  right  now.  at 
this  mnnute,  we  have  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2  000  to  3.000  more  people 
wiio  have  applied  and  who  are  eligible  for 
Peace  Corps  service  tiian  we  had  last  year 
at  this  time.  And  last  year  we  had  some- 
thing like  a  2Q~perccnt  increase  over  the 
pre-.ious  year. 

Nov.-.  the  number  of  applicants  a::d  the 
quality  of  tlie  applicants  and  quality  of  ti.e 
volunteers  has  steadily  gone  upward.  Now. 
this  is  not  attest.ed  to  simply  by  me  but  by 
the  people  who  run  the  selection  division. 
Tliere  have  been  four  people  run  it.  so  it  :s 
not  just  one  fellow's  Idea.  One  w.^s  a  man 
named  Nicholas  Hobbs.  pre.'^ident  right  now 
of  the  American  Psycliological  Association, 
he  v.as  succeeded  by  a  man  named  LowcU 
Kelly,  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
at  Michigan  and  had  been  previously  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, third  was  a  man  named  Dr.  Edward 
Henry,  in  ciiarge  of  all  the  industrial  psy- 
chology of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  who 
I  was  in  charge  of  employing  and  selecting 
people  for  Standard  Esso  all  over  the  world. 

And  the  present  man  is  Dr.  Abraham  Carp 
who  .asslst^jd  in  selecting  astronauts  for  the 
Air  Force. 

These  people  are  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  In  America  in  the  Job  of 
selecting  people  for  service,  whether  it  is 
astronauts  or  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Senator  Javits.  Would  you  yield,  Mr. 
Shriver? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  Just  want  to 

Senator  Javits.  It  is  11;  18. 
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Mr.  Shriver.  I  just  want  to  make- 


Senator  Javits.  You  are  now  on  your  ov.ii 
lane. 

Mr.  SiiRivER.  Fine.  If  I  could  liave  a  min- 
ute. I  would  like  to  say  all  of  tllese  men 
would  be  hoppy  to  come  here  and  testify. 
Thov  testified  in  wriwng  that  the  quality  of 
tlie  Foare  Corps  volunteers  is  as  good  today 
as  11  lias  ever  been  and  some  of  them  llilnk 
iucUiduig  the  current  man  that  it  is  better. 
Therelore  I  am  not  advancing  my  theory 
.ibout  whether  the  quality  is  go(xl  or  the 
numbers  are  adequate.  I  am  resting  on  what 
tliev  s;'.v  and  thev  operate  in  a  completely 
proLessibnal  environment  in  our  place,  not 
•subject  to  pressures  from  n?tancial  sources 
or  political  sources  to  pet  people  in  or  out 
ot  the  Peace  Corps.  The  selection  has  been 
complotolv  .scicniinc.  if  you  will.  At  least  it 
li;vs  been  professional.  And  I  think  that  Hie 
peon'.e  now  ciming  in  tlse  Peace  Corps  this 
summer  v.-ill  put  G.2l)0  youngster.?  and  older 
pe.iple.  too.  into  training. 

That  is  the  l.irizest  er.terir-j:  ch.<=s  I  think 
of  any  imiversity  in  America.  It  i.5  ju.st  like 
opening  up  a  college  with  (5.000  frtshmea. 
They  will  all  eo  to  school  this  sununcr.  ui 
preparation  for  service  abro.-id.  Tha:  is  the 
1  irgest  tha".  it  has  ever  been. 

t'enator  Javits.  Mr.  Shriver,  you  ha\e  shot 
.  ii"c  arrow  but  it  has  missed  the  target 
i-.d  for  this  re. .son.  Again  it  is  eo  hnrd  to 
=^-pari■te  this  from  vou.  You  arc  a  fii'c  man 
..n.d  I  like  vou  no  end  and  I  think  you  are 
;ra  ou-ctandlnf'  public  servi-nt  and  if  that 
helps  you  get  elected  Governor  of  ■^aomething. 
that  IS  too  bad. 

Mr    Shuivf.r.  Did  vou  say  'or  somethhig 
or    --of    soinethiag-?     Did    you   say   that   was 
too  bud? 

Senator  Javits.  I  didiVt  Cni.sh  my  thought. 
Why  I  sav  vou  missed  the  largcL-you  see  m 
thoVe  davs.'  Mr.  Shriver.  wb.en  you  were  go- 
ni"-  .'^^•ouiid  and  m.aking  the  mo=t  of  the  tre- 
mendous  morale   factor  which   is   the   Peace 
Corps   in    this   Nation    to   o\ir   young   people, 
vou  were  doing  the  job  that  I  would  vi.->ualize 
;-,3  optimum  for  the  liead  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Th'^re  is  no  substitute  for  that.     And  that 
kind   of  evan-olism.,   which  I  think  is   tre- 
mcndou.=?ly  useful  to  the  country,  you  have 
no  business  to  do  now.     You   jtist  couldn  t 
I  i'--c  the  time  awav  from   this  tremendously 
in-.porU.nt  poverty  job  you  have  got  and  I 
hist  think  thai  we  are  sirr.ining  the  resources 
of  one   able  man  beyond  what   foe  Nation 
ougbt  to  ask  of  him  and  that  it  does  deprive 
ti^e  Nation  to  some  extent  of  a  quality  which 
you  gave  the  Peace  Corps  which  only  a  direc- 
tor  cm   give    it   and   which   I    think    is  ex- 
-rem.elv  useful  to  the  Nation  o-.or,  above,  and 
apart  from   the   technical   operation  of   the 
recruitment  of  the  good  people  it?elt.    Taat 
i«!  really  the  m:r;n  point  I  make. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  only  mentioned  tlie  other 
becatt-so  Eimulianeoiislv  with  your  criticism 
vou  put  Into  the  Recop.d  articles  by  nev.-s- 
P'per  peoT5ie  who  made  the.se  allegations 
which    I    am   putting   on    the   record   to   be 

untrue. 

Senator  J.wiTS.  That  is  right. 


With  what  you  gave  the  Peace  Cjaps  before 

you   took  on  both  jobs? 
VVitli    liest    wishes. 
Siiicerelv. 

J.v:0B    5.    J.WITS. 


Place  CJokps, 
Washington.  D.C..  Mure^  15.  1965. 
Hon.  J.\coB  K.  J.WITS. 
U.S.  i^ciialc. 
Wan'ningloii.  D.C. 

Dr;.\R  SKNAtoH  Javits:  Thank  ybu  for  your 
letter  which  I  receive  on  March  a 
my   respoitsiljilities  as  Director  of 


concerning 
the  Peace 


Corps   and   ;i£   Director   of    the    OSul'   uf   Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

My  response  to  your  question  crm  be  brief: 
It  is  my  obliE^atioif  to  conttiiuc  t^  do  my  best 
at  both  tai.ks  as  the  President  Iv.ii  requested. 
ObNiously,   X   am    not    spending    tlte   same 
amount  of  time  at  cither  job  ai  I  did  with 
the   Peace   Corps   when   that   ageacy  was   my 
KOle   responsibility    in    its   early   days.     Per- 
haps this  is  not  a  valid  compi  ri.son,  how- 
ever.   We  have  an  experienced,  tough-minded 
Peace  Corps  staff  at  work,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Our  pro^riims  are  esia'.jlishcd  an  1  successful. 
As    welC  we    have    gained   mud.    knowledge 
from    thfc    Peace    Corps    efi'orts    which    has 
helped  In  our  organization  and  i  iitial  imple- 
mentation of  program  in  the  wa  •  on  poverty. 
Tills  is  a  special  .idvanta'-c  which  continues. 
Moreover,    the    staff    at   OEO     s   extraordi- 
narily    competent,    experienced     and    hard- 
work'mg.      It's    encouraging    th  it    so    many 
outstandmg  men  and  women  hi  ve  rallied  to 
this  cause.    They  bear  most  of  the  burdens 
and  ceriainly  de.".erve  the  lurges ;  part  of  the 
credit  for  our  success. 

You  Itave  asl:ed  mo  also  whe  ther  I  "Itave 
b'?en   able  to  gice   effective  and    satisfactory 
direction"  to  both  programs.    1   am  not  the 
one   to    judge.     That's   the   Pr«  sidenfs   job. 
He  is  the  Chief  Executive.     All  of  us  in  the 
executive  branch  do  our  best  to  1  lelp  him  bear 
the  immense  burdens  of  his  ofGc  c  in  the  ways 
he   asks    us    to   ."^erve.     Tliat's  ajl   I'm  doing. 
But  in  doing  it  I'm  encouraged  f  nd  rewarded 
by  the  extraordinary  popularitj  of  both  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity'wim  the  people.     It  was  not  al- 
wavs  so,  "especially  in  the  early  days  of  these 
a-jc-ncies.     But.  now  even  public  opinion  polls 
and  a  recent  survey  of  cconon  ists  made  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  rcve  il  widespread 
st;pport  for  and  satisfaction  wi'  h  our  efforts. 
1  do  not  ask,  however,  to  be  continued  in 
eitlier  of  tiie&e  positions  per.sa  aally  satisfy- 
ing tiiough  thoy  both  are.     I  a  iiall  continue 
oitly  to  perform"  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
the  rcsponsibiUties  asked  of  rne  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  lona;  as  he  requests  ma|  to  do  so.  and 
my  continued  good  health  and  other  respon- 
sibilities permit. 
.Siiicerely, 

Sargent  ^'i^i^'eR. 

Director. 


M.^!•t  :;  4.  1065. 

Hon.  Sap.of.nt   Si!Rivi:t.  Jr. 
Director.  Peace  Corp-^. 
\','a^}iiv.gton.  D.C. 

Dl.\r  S.^F.GE:  As  ycm  know.  I  have  in  the 
pa;.t  expressed  some  concern  over  your  hold- 
ing two  important  full-time  positions  in  this 
fdministration.  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  t'S  Director,  Office  of  Economic 
Onportunity. 

Ina.'jmuch  as  you  have  now  had  several 
months  experience  in  these  two  Important 
positions,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  word 
:rom  you  on  how  this  Is  working  out.  Have 
vou  'oeen  able  to  give  effective  and  satisfac- 
tory direction  to  each  of  them,  comparable 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr^r.idcnt,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  I  mr.y  continue 
for  3  minute.s. 

The  PRESIDII'h'G  OFI'^i^Sf*. — ^Vii.liout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prcsidont,  once 
again,  I  state  that  I  have  great  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate his  sincerity  in  this  matter.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  mcan.s  it  when  he 
states  that  he  has  .such  rc^ipcct  for  Sar- 
gent Shriver. 

But  now  the  Senator  from  New  York 
changes  his  tune.  No  lou'4or  would  he  tell 
President  John.soa  to  put  ohrivcr  in 
either  job — not  both.  Now  he  .say.s— yank 
Shriver  off  the  Peace  Corps! job  or  we  kill 
the  Peace  Corp.<?. 


1  wonder  how  many  Senate  votes  tlie 

Senator  from  New  York  would  tret  for  a 
proposal  to  force  President  Johnson  to 
fire  Shriver  from  the  Peace  Corps  job 
where  Shriver  lias  done  a  job  interna- 
tionally reco^'nized  as  majznificcnt. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  ha^  car- 
ried on  a  cami)aiv;M  on  this  i.s.suc  for  .some 
time.  He  has  done  so  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  Until  yesterday's  sudden, 
semi.secret  blitz,  the  Senator  has  never 
had  success  with  this  issue.  He  has 
agreed  that  ycsto'day's  action  was  sud- 
den and  that  other  Senators  were  not  on 
the  floor.  Ho  has  agreed  that  there  was 
not  a  quorum  call.  There  was  no  notice. 
The  amendment  went  throusth  in  about 
20  seconds.  There  was  no  real  opportu- 
nity to  debate  or  oppose  the  amendment. 
Tlicrc  was  very  sudden  action. 

For  the  record,  and  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee.  I  believe  tliat  they  should 
fully  realize  that  no  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  Senatois  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment before  a  decision  was  made  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  contends 
that  we  :-hrA\  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
when  the  conference  report  comes  back 
to  us  in  disagreement.  But  we  all  know 
that  conference  reports  on  bills  of  this 
kind  afford  no  real  opportimity  to  delete 
an  aoiendnient.  We  vote  for  or  aaainst 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  amendment. 
As  otic  inseparable  entity.  There  is  very 
little  likelihood  that  we  wotild  kill  the 
Peace  Corps.  Therefore,  if  the  conferees 
agree,  the  Senate  ha.s  no  further  re- 
course. 

The  dLscnssicn  and  debate  between  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  myself,  it 
seems  to  me.  should  underhne  the  un- 
wi.sdom  of  having  Congress  decide  who 
should  head  what  department.     Thi.^  ir> 
a  matter  that  should  be  decided  by  the 
President  so  lonu  as  we  have  any  faith 
and   conFidcnce   in   him.     I   have   s^-reat 
faith  and  confidence  in  President  John- 
son.    When  the  President  makes  mis- 
takes in  lecommending  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty 
*  to   oppo.se    such    recommendations.     Of 
cour.se  he  makes  mistakes,  as  all  Presi- 
dents have.     However,  it   .seems  to  me 
that  we  .should  pivc  the  President  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  determining  who 
is  to  head  his  agencies  as  long  as  we  have 
faith  and  coiilideaee  in  his  ability  to  do 
the  job,  and  as  long  as  his  appointees 
qualify  as  fd^-al  American  citizens,  h.ave 
no  confiict  of  interest,  po.s.sess  integrity, 
and  have  the  competence  to  qualify  them 
to    do    the    .job    adequately.    Saraenl 

Shriver  measures  up  in  spades  for  a'l 
those  qualification.s. 

Mr.  CLAPK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  express  conipl  to 
aruecment  v.itli  v.hat  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  just  stated.  I  was 
shocked  to  hnd  that,  on  a  voice  vote. 
with  no  notice  afforded,  the  Senate  took 
this  action  yesterday  and  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Shriver  should  not  be  allowed 
to  handle  both  these  positions,  both  of 
which  he  is.  in  my  opinion,  handling 
most  capably. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  Consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Continue  for  an  additional 
minute.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  an  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVItS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI 
was  under  ho  compulsion  to  accept  my 
amendment.  I  made  it  very  clear  in  a 
campaign  ^^hich  extended  back  for  6 
nionth;s  that  I  would  .seek  to  right  this 
situation  by  Senate  action  at  the  earhest 
pos.sit)le  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Ai-kan.sas  stated, 
and  the  RErORD  will  .show,  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  discu.sscd.  He  knew  that 
there  was  con.'iiderable  scnLiment  in  his 
own  committee  wiih  respect  to  th.e  two- 
job  opera tiojn.  The  situation  had  been 
discu.s.scd  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public,  Welfare.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  i^roposal  was  sprung  on  anyone 
.s-addenly.  1  believe  thai  it  is  something 
that  we  h?ivc  all  been  thinkin<;  about 
and  conceniied  about.  Tlie  situation  is 
cuite  unusual.  Ajiparcntly  nothing 
could  be  done  aboiii  tlie  situation  except 
to  handie  if  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  handled  yesterday.  I  nm  convinced 
that  otir  action  v.'as  rijjht. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ^ie!d? 

Mr.  JAVItS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
ought  to  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
Sonator.s  know  the  Peace  Conis  bill  was 
to  be  called. ui>.  I  cliecked  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  at  noon.  I  announced  to  cur 
policy  committee  what  the  order  of 
busine.ss  was  to  be.  and  that  it  would  in- 
clude the  Peace  Corps  bill.  Therefore, 
our  pood  friend,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania.  .should  not  have  been  so  sliocked 
that  the  bill;  was  called  up. 

It  is  a  Senator's  re.=;ponsibility  to  know 
what  is  poins  on.  The  majority  leader  is 
on  the  floor' nearly  all  the  time.  If  any 
Senator  v  ishcs  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  check  and 
find  out  what  is  sch.edukd  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  notice  given  to 
all  Sonat-ors  that  the  Javits  amendment 
pertaining  to  Sar:.:;ent  Shriver  v.as  to  be 
offered  to  the  Peace  Cori>s  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     There  does  not  have 

to  be  any  notice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  did  not  say  that. 

I  a.sked  if  any  notice  was  given. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
notice.  I  told  the  majority  leader  before 
I  called  the  amendment  up  that  I  had 
the  amendment.  The  majority  leader 
had  the  complete  choice  as  to  whether  to 
biing  the  measure  up.  He  saw  fit  to 
bring  it  up  and  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbkichtI  would 
accept  the  amendment.  There  was 
ample  notice  in  accordance  with  the 
finest  ti'adition  of  the  Senate.    I  have 


never  done  anything  else,  and  I  hope  that 

I  never  shall. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  gave  notice  to  the 
leadership.  He  is  a  very  honorable  and 
meticulous  man.  However,  no  notice  was 
afforded  to  other  Senators.  The  leader 
knew  about  it  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  knew 
about  it.  They  acted  properly.  How- 
ever, about  95  of  tlie  100  Senators  had 
no  idta  that  the  .Shiiver-get-out-of-the- 
I'cace-Corps  measure  was  com.ing  up. 

niie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
admitted  that  he  was  shocked.  I  have 
di.<^cu.ssed  the  matter  with  other  Sena- 
tors, who.se  reactions  vary  from  being 
surpris.'d  to  being  .-^.tuntied.  The  New 
York  Tim.es  reporter,  in  an  article,  ex- 
pressed his  .'^^urpi  isc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tliere  should  have 
been  no  surin-isc.  Every  Senator  is  o\\ 
notice  that  a  measure  can  be  called  'jp. 
Any  number  of  Senators  on  this  side 
came  to  me  and  a.sked.  "What  is  next? 
Will  there  be  any  rollcall  votes  today?" 
I  told  them  that  the  Peace  Corps  bill 
would  be  taken  up,  and  that  the  Senator 
flora  New  York  had  an  amendment  to 
offer  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
have  found  out.  He  is  not  tongue-tied. 
He  could  have  a.sked  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  notice  was  given 
to  the  .Senate  as  a  whole  and  both  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  know  it. 

:Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cave  notice  that  I 
would  do  it.  I  believe  the  only  surprise 
the  Senator  had  was  that  it  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


UNTFORM  TIME  LEGISL.\TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  tlic  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  257.  S,  1404. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisi-\tive  Ctrnx.  A  bill  S. 
1404)  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commenirement  and  ending  of  daylight^ 
saving  time  in  those  States  and  local 
jurisdictions  where  it  is  observed,  and 
for  ether  pui-poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objecticn,  th.e  Senate 

proceeded  to  con>ider  tlie  b.ll.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Coniniittec  on 
Ccmmerce  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

(C)  For  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-' 
mission  or  its  duly  authoriz.ed  agent  m.\y 
app'.y  to  the  district  court  of  tbe  United 
States  in  which  such  violation  occurs  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  section;  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience 
tltereto  by  writ  of  Injtinction  or  by  other 
process,  mand.'tt-cry  or  otherwise,  restraining 
against  further  violations  of  this  section  and 
enjoining  obod.ence  thereto. 


And,  on  page  3,  after  line  2.  to  strike 

out: 

Sec  4.  Notwithstrmding  the  provisions  cf 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  19,  1918  (40 
Stat.  451;  15  U.S.C.  262  i ,  whenever  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  adopts  daylight  saving  time 
consi-stent  with  the  provisions  of  section  3 
hereof,  in  all  statutes,  orders,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations relL-,ting  to  the  time  of  performance 
of  any  act  by  any  officer  or  department  of  the 
United  States,  whether  in  the  legislative, 
execut.ve.  or  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  relriting  to  the  time  within  wi-.lch 
any  rights  sh.tll  accrue  or  di'termine.  or 
within  which  any  act  shall  or  sliall  not  te 
]>erformed  by  any  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction rf  the  United  State.s.  It  sha'.l  be 
understood  and  intended  that  stich  time 
during  such  period  shall  be  said  daylight 
.s.tving  tiine.  and  such  time  shall  be  the  cx- 
clu-sive  time  within  such,  Su-.te  or  politicril 
su'odivlsion  for  the  tr.insaction  of  ah  pubhc 
busi?:t.ss  by  any  department,  agency,  or  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  cfficcr,  agert, 
employee,  or  representative  of  any  such  d^- 
p.'irtnient,  .i^-cncj-.  or  court. 

And.  ill  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 
Src.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  el 
the  .*.Cl  of  March  19.  1918  i40  Stat.  451:  15 
U.SC.  262i.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  'be 
the  United  Slates  str.ndara  time  of  the  zone" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comima  and  "in- 
sofar p.s  praciicaiile.  be  the  prevailing  est,.b- 
lished  time  i  including  daylight  saving  t^me 
jwliere  c-stab'.ished )  cf  the  area". 

^    So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sejjate  and  House  of 
Kcpreiejitativcs  of  tlie  V7iited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asicriibled.  That  this 
Act  m.ay  be  cited  as  the  "Uniicrm  Time  Ac: 
of  19C5."" 

Sec  2.  It  !=  the  policy  of  'he  United  Su-tes 
to  p.-omoie  the  adoption  and  observance  cf 
uniform  time  within  the  standard  time  zones 
prescribed  by  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  save 
•daylight  and  to  provide  standard  tim.e  for  the 
Unite"d  States,"  approved  March  19.  1918  ^40 
Stat.  450 1,  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
trrnsfer  tlic  Panhandle  and  Plains  section  ol 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  United  States 
standard  central  tim.e  zone."  approved  Marcii 
4.  1921  (41*  Stat.  1446 1.  To  this  end  the  In- 
terstate Ccmmerce  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  foster  and  promote  wide- 
spread and  uniform  adoption  and  observance 
of  the  same  standards  of  time  within  and 
throughout  each  standard  tmie  zone  as  prc- 
scri'oed  by  stich  Act.s. 

Src.  3.  (a  I  Whenever  any  State  cr  political 
sv^■;xh^■ision  thereof  cr  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia adapts  day'ig'nt  saving  time,  stich 
time  shan  commence  rt  2  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and 
shall  end  at  2  o'clock  antcnieridian  en  the 
last  Stm.day  in  October  and  s'nall  advance  ti.e 
standard   time  otherv\-isc  applicable  by   cnc 

hour. 

ibi  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  the 
e.xpress  intent  of  Ci^iigress  by  this  sectioi.  tc 
stipersc-de  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  cr 
political  subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  advances  in 
time  or  changeover  dates  di.Terent  from  these 
specified  herein. 

Sec.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  cf 
the  Act  of  March  19.  IPlS  (40  Stat.  451;  15 
U.S.C.  262).  is  amended  by  striking  cut  "te 
the  United  States  standard  time  of  the  zone" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "in- 
sofar as  practicable,  be  the  prevailing  estab- 
lished time  (including  daylight  saving  tin.e 
where  estxiblished »  of  the  area  ". 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  Tlie  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
tiTleci  'An  Act  to  save  daylight  :ind  to  pro- 
vide standard  time  for  the  United  States"  ap- 
proved M.jrch  19,  1913.  as  amended  (40  Stat. 
450;  15  U.S  C.  261),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follow.^: 

•■Th:a  for  the  purpose  of  e^'-.ibli.shing  the 
St  indard  time  of  the  United  States,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  shall  he  divided 
into  eight  zones  ni  tiie  manner  provided  in 
this  section.  The  standard  time  of  the  tlrst 
■/one  shall  be  ba^ed  on  the  in.e.m  si.ilar  time 
>>!  the  sixtieth  degree  of  longitude  wes't  from 
Greenvvich;  thiit  of  the  sec.>nd  /one  on  the 
seventy-tilth  degree  Oi  ionsitude:  that  of  tiie 
tliird  ^one  on  tiie  ninetietU  degree;  that  of 
the  fourth  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and 
rifch  degree;  that  of  the  fiftli  zone  on  the 
o:^e  hundred  and  twentieth  degree:  that  of 
the  sixth  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  degree;  tiiiit  of  th"  seventh  zone 
on  the  one  hur.dred  and  lifueth  degree;  and 
that  of  the  eigiith  zone  on  the  one  htmdrcd 
.'. i.d  sixty-niia  degree.  The  limits  of  each 
7o\\e  shall  bo  c'eTincd  by  an  cider  of  the  In- 
terstate Comnierce  Comnii-sion.  h.v.ing  re- 
gard for  the  convenience  of  commerce  and 
Tiie  existing  junction  points  and  division 
points  of  common  Ci.rrlers  engaged  in  com- 
merce between  the  sever. il  States  and  witli 
foreign  nations,  and  such  order  may  be  mcd- 
illed  from  lime  to  time." 

ibi  Section  -1  of  such  Act  {40  Stit.  451:  15 
U  3  C.  263  I    is  amer.d'L-d  to  read  as  ;oilo-.vs : 

'Sec.  4.  The  standard  time  of  the  first  ;'one 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  "Atlantic 
standard  time";  that  oi  the  second  zone  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  'Eastern  stand- 
ard time':  that  of  the  third  zone  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  Central  standard 
time":  that  of  the  fourth  zone  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  'Motnitain  standard  time'; 
that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  'Pacific  standard  time':  that  of 
the  sixth  zone  shall  be  k!io".vn  and  desig- 
nated rus  'Yukon  standard  time";  that  of  the 
seventh  zone  shall  be  known  and  designa.ted 
as  'Alaska-Ha.vaii  si.indard  time';  and  that 
of  the  eighth  zone  s'nall  be  "K'.iov.n  and  desig- 
nated as  'Bering  stand.ird  time.'  '" 

Sec.  6.  Tiie  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
5  U.S.C.  1000-1011  >  shall  apply  to  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act,  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  save  daylight  and  to  provide  st-'indard 
time  for  the  United  States."  approved  March 
19.  1018,  as  amended,  and  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  transfer  the  Panliandie  and  Plains 
.section  of  Te.\as  and  Okhth  jma  lo  the  United 
States  standard  central  time  zone,"'  ap- 
proved March  4.  1921. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  efTecf  January 
1.  1366. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  Pre.sidt-nt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  the  amendment.s  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendmeiit  to 
be  propo.'^cd.  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
?ro.«smcnt  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.'=ident,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  An  explana- 
tion from  the  report  will  be  placed  in 
the  Record,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  1  will  make  a 
statement  on  the  bill.  In  short,  it  pro- 
vides that  daylight  saving  will  be  put  into 
effect  at  the  same  time  and  go  out  of 
c  fleet  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  portion  of  the  report  on  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
(Kept.  No.  268i  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    .\ND    SUMM.ARY    OK     TtiE    BILL 

The  ptirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ciilablisn  uni- 
form dates  for  the  commencing  and  ending 
of  daylight  saving  time  in  the  St.ites  and 
local  jurisdictions  where  it  is  observed.  It  is 
designed  to  eliniinate  a  major  part  of  the 
costly,  wasteful  confusion  which  rcsult.s  from 
current  conihcts  in  the  Nation's  time  f-tand- 
ardJ. 

As  reported,  the  bill,  S.  1404.  wiMild— 

1.  Require  any  State  or  pclitical  suij- 
division  that  adopts  daylight  P:L,!ng  time  to 
begin  the  ob.servance  of  such  time  .it  2  am 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  aid  end  it  at 
2  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

2.  Express  the  intent  of  Congress  tj  sujjcr- 
S'?de  Sta.te  laws  or  local  ordinances  which 
provide  for  cUnercm  dates  for  th?  ob.sorv.mce 
of  da\Ught  time  than  tliose  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  However,  the  bill  still  leav  ;s  tiie  States 
or  their  political  subdivisions  flee  to  decide 
lor  them'ehes  whether  or  no  to  r.!3.-er\e 
d.t\hght  sa\ing  iinie. 

3.  Provide  that  daylight  savir  g  time  shail 
adv.uice  the  standard  time  by  "nour.  ttius 
preventing  so-called  double  day  ight  time. 

4.  Express  the  tuidcrst.indini ;  that  legal 
time  for  Federal  purposes  shal  .  insolar  as 
pri.cticable,  be  prevailing  local  i  imc.  includ- 
ing daylight  saving  time  where  cstabilslied. 
Present  l.iw  refers  only   to  stan  lard  time. 

5.  Include  relatively  tcchnici  1  provisions 
creating  ne-.v  standard  time  i:one  3,  mainly  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  making  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  applicrible  tc  proceedings 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  un- 
der the  Time  Act,  and  directiO;;  the  ICC  to 
foster  and  promote  the  adopt  on  and  ota- 
scr-.ance  of  uiulorm  time  standi  rds 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presidt-nt,  I  regret 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Wy()ming  I  Mr. 
McGeeI  is  absent  on  official  Ijusincss  as  a 
member  of  liie  Food  Marketiric  Commis- 
sion. He  is  a  cosponsor  of  tlie  bill,  S, 
1404.  and  presided  at  the  public  hearings 
which  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
condticted  on  the  mea-stire.  Were  he  able 
to  be  liere.  he  would  have  joined  me  in 
presenting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
exijlaining  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  2 
decades — ever  sLice  the  end  of  World 
War  II — millions  of  Americans  have  been 
plasued  twice  each  year  with  the  prob- 
lems and  confusions  arisiui,'  from  the 
switch  from  standard  time  to  daylight 
saving  time  and  back  a.nai:-",. 

The  problem  is  twofold.  About  half 
our  citizens  observe  daylight  time  during 
the  summer  months — while  the  other 
half  remains  on  standard  time  the  year 
aro-and.  And.  as  if  this  weie  not  con- 
fusing enough,  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  those  who 
observe  daylight  saving  tiniie  start  and 
stop  on  a  bewildering  multitude  of  dates. 

The  result  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
widespread  confu.sion  and  inconvenience : 
it  imposes  a  costly  and  wasteful  burden 
on  many  American  industries  and  busi- 
nesses, especially  those  in  the  trans- 
portation and  communications  field. 
Testimony  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  indicated  that  just  to 
revise  and  republish  the  schedules  and 
timetables  of  the  buses,  planes,  and 
trains  costs  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
For  instance,  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee from  the  buslines  eatimated  the 
added  costs  at  $1  million  a,  year,  while 


the  extra  expenses  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry were  estimated  at  $2  million. 
Neither  the  airlines  nor  the  radio  and 
TV  people  attempted  to  calculate  the 
extra  costs  they  must  bear  because  of 
time  confusion,  but  obviously  it  is  sub- 
stantial. No  one  knows,  of  course,  the 
dollar  cost  of  the  nursed  .appointments 
and  wasted  time  of  millions  oi  individ- 
uals. Clearly,  the  problem  is  important 
enough  to  merit  action  by  the  Congress. 
Obviously,  the  problem  could  be  solved 
by  banning  the  use  of  dayli;i;ht  saving 
tiino  and  puitiiig  e\eryone  on  standard 
time  the  whole  year,  or,  with  equal  ellec- 
tivencss,  the  problem  could  be  ended  by 
enforcing  nationwide  daylight  saving 
time.  Neither  of  these  solutions  is  sound 
or  realistic.  Nearly  100  million  Ameri- 
cans, 53  percent  of  our  poptilation.  now 
observe  daylight  saving  lime,  while  42 
percent  of  the  country  remains  on  stand- 
ard time  all  year.  Nationwide  uniform- 
ity could  oitly  be  achieved  by  forcing  day- 
light time  on  millions  who  have  never 
indicated  any  desire  for  it,  or  by  denying 
it  to  millions  who  have  approved  it  by 
ovorwlielmini;  votes  in  many  ca.sc.s. 

Rather  than  seek  any  such  drastic 
soliuion,  the  bill  which  Senator  Mc.Gee 
and  I  introduced  and  w  hich  is  now  beiore 
the  Senate,  seeks  to  provide  uniformity 
only  with  vsiject  to  the  dates  for  begin- 
ning and  ending  the  observance  of  day- 
liglit  saving  time  by  those  areas  which 
observe  it. 

Under  the  bill  those  States  or  political 
.subdivisions  which  adopt  daylight  saving 
time  would  be  required  to  begin  its  ob- 
servance at  2  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  and  end  it  at  2  a.m.  on  the  la.st 
Sunday  in  October. 

Actuallv.  more  tlvuf  90  percen.t  of  tho5e 
who  use  daylight  saving  time  already  use 
these  .starting  and  stopping  dates,  and 
they  v,'ill  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
its  passage.  Nor,  of  course,  will  those 
who  observe  standard  time  all  year  be 
afiectcd  in  any  way  by  enactment  of  this 
lecislation. 

While  its  effect  on  the  p"ablic  gen- 
erally will  be  minor,  the  bill  will,  never- 
theless, eliminate  the  sinplo  most  trouble- 
some area  of  confusion  in  car  present 
timekeeping  .system.  As  things  stand 
today.  15  States  began  their  observance 
of  daylight  saving  time  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  April.  But  in  parts  of  16  other 
States,  daylight  time  started  on  some  H 
different  dates  throughout  the  month  of 
May  and  into  early  June.  When  fall 
comes,  the  switciiback  wiU  come  on  a 
.score  of  different  dates  ranging  froin 
August  throifgh  October.  Not  even  tlie 
15  States  starting  together  will  end 
together.  The  bill  will  end  this  kind  of 
clock  madness. 

It  would  achieve  this  dcsiiable  and 
I  believe,  essential  measure  of  uniformity 
with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and  feathers. 
Because  the  mea.sure  affects  decisions  to 
be  made  almost  exclusively  by  States  or 
tiieir  political  subdivisions,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  enforcernent  provisions  will  be 
needed.  The  simple  statement  that  Con- 
gress intends  by  this  act  to  fix  the 
changeover  dates  for  all  of  those 
who  choo.se  to  ob.serve  daylight  saving 
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time  should  be  more  than  suflTicient  to 
ei-id  the  current  confusion  in  dates. 

The  bill  w.ould  also  make  some  rela- 
tive technical,  but  long  overdue  changes, 
in  the  Standard  Time  Act  of  1918,  bring- 
ing it  more  in  step  with  the  needs  of 
ihe  1960's.  The.se  changes  include  pro- 
visions which  would:  create  new  stand- 
ard time  zones  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to 
biing  within  the  scope  of  the  law  the 
time  zones  they  now  u.se:  direct  the  In- 
teistale  Commerce  Commission  to  foster 
and  promote  the  adoption  and  ob.serv- 
ance  of  more  uniforin  time  standards 
throughout  the  countr.v,  and  make  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  applica- 
ble to  i)roceodings  under  the  Standard 
Ti:nc  Act. 

Except  for  the  wartime  dayiiaht  .sav- 
in'^ time.  Congress  has  not  .^ince  1918 
attempted  to  do  anything  about  our  .sys- 
tem. Millions  of  Americans  have  paid 
the  price  in  extra  ex])cn.sc  and  in  incon- 
venience and  confusion  because  we  have 
not  acted.  Today  we  can  pass  a  simple, 
yet  effectivo  measure  to  brint;  a  real 
measure  of  uniformity  and  con.sistency 
to  our  clocks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gro.s.sment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.sscd 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i^as.sed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconi.ider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  iias.ied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
r.2rcH?d  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Is  the  Senate  still  in 
the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 


SILVER  PROBLEM-^MALL  COINS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  we  have  realized  that  it 
was  going  to  be  nece-s.sary  to  make  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  U.S.  subsidiaiy  coin- 
age .system.  Today  President  Johnson 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  message  outlining 
his  views  about  some  changes  to  be  made, 
and  a  bill  to  implt^ment  those  propo-sals 
will  be  introduced  by  tlie  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  1,  chainnan  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  cosixmor  of  this 
administration  proposal.  , 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number'  of  years 
V  e  have  been  in  an  intolerable  situation. 
Time  has  just  about  nan  out  on  us.  F^"ee 
^vorld  production  of  silver  falls  so  far 
below  the  consumption  even  for  industry 
and  the  arts,  let  alone  for  u-se  in  coinage, 
tbat  the  deficit  has  been  made  up  by 


withdrawals  from  the  U,S.  Treasury  sup- 
ply of  silver  which  was  acquired  for 
coinage. 

On  the  basis  of  current  .supplies  and 
demand  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  had  con- 
tinued as  at  present  for  2  years,  we  would 
have  been  completely  out  of  silver. 

The  President's  proposal  is  a  very  in- 
genious solution  for  the  short-range 
problem  of  providing  a  new  coinage  sys- 
tem. We  can  .set  in  motion,  as  fast  as 
machinciy  can  turn  out  the  coins,  a  sys- 
tem which  is  completely  compatible  with 
om-  present  .system,  including  the  use  of 
coins  in  vending  machines.  At  the  same 
time  the  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  Coinage  Commission 
made  up  of  repr^.sentatives  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  Houses,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Director  of  the 
Burcnu  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  four  irablic  members. 
This  Commission  will  have  time  to  face 
the  long-iange  problems,  ■v^hich  have  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  desirability"  of  our 
i;resent  all -silver  coins,  or  practically  all 
silver,  and  the  policy  with  respect  to 
loni'-time  withdra\vals  of  silver  from  the 

Treasui-y  to  be  used  by  the  arts  and 
industry. 

This  will  lake  time.  It  may' take  2  or  3 
years  to  set  up  adequate  standards  for 
the  coins.  In  the  meantime  the  two 
coinage  system.s  can  oi^crate  side  by  side. 
We  still  have  this  deficit  problem.  In 
1964  the  free  world  consumed  about  286 
million  ouiices  of  silver  in  industry  and 
the  arts.  The  free  world  produced  215 
million  ounces  in  the  same  vear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiit  to  have  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  represents  a 
deficit  of  71  million  ounces,  which  could 
be  made  up  by  withdrawals  from  the 
Treasury.  Coinage  demands  during  the 
year  totaled  264  million  ounces,  of  which 
over  200  million  ounces  were  u.<:ed  in  U.S. 
subsidiary  coins.  This  amounts  to  an 
overall  deficit  in  free  world  supply  of 
about  335  million  ounces.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  deficit  could  not  be  made  up 
with  Treasury  silver  indefinitely  in  th.e 
future  because  the  Treasury  supply  would 
soon  be  depleted. 

The  President's  proposal  is  very  prac- 
tical. It  proposes  to  make  no  change  in 
the  silver  content  of  the  dollar.  The  dol- 
lar is  not  in  general  circulation.  The 
present  ceiling  of  $1.29  an  ounce  for  sil- 
ver would  remain.  Tlie  bill  would  also 
establish  a  floor  price  of  SI. 25  an  ounce, 
which  means  a  narrow  range,  and  could 
prevent  the  price  from  falling  or  rising 
too  much,  as  long  as  the  Treasui-y  had 
silver  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  proces- 
sors. 

The  other  silver-bearing  coins — 
namely,  the  dime,  quarter,  and  50-cent 
piece — will  be  made  by  a  process  called 
cladding.  There  ■R'ill  be  a  core  of  lower 
value,  and  it  will  be  covered,  like  a  sand- 
wich, on  both  sides  by  a  face  of  higher 
value  metal.  In  the  new"  50-cent  piece, 
the  core  will  be  21  percent  silver  and  79 


percent  copper.  A  face  of  about  80  per- 
cent silver  clad  to  this  core  will  result  in 
a  coin  with  a  content  of  about  40  percent 
silver.  The  dime  core  will  have  no  silver 
in  it.  The  core  will  be  of  pure  copper 
and  the  facing  will  be  a  combination  of 
copper  and  nickel  alloy  as  is  presently 
tised  in  our  5-cent  pieces. 

One  of  the  real  problems  we  have  had 
to  face  has  been  the  question  of  vend- 
ing machines.  There  are  over  83  miUion 
vending  machine  transactions  each  day 
for  the  vending  of  merchandise,  to  say 
nothing  about  telephone  and  other  such 
uses.  Coins  mu.st  be  available  to  operate 
these  devices.  They  are  not  operated  by 
weight  or  size  alone,  but  employ  a  mag- 
netic field  to  test  conductivity.  A  coin 
with  ll'utle  or  no  magnetic  properties  is 
not  accepted  sufficiently  while  one  which 
is  highly  magnetic  is  also  rejected.  The 
new  coins  will  have  ti~ie  same  electric 
conductivity  as  the  old  ones.  So  the  new 
coins  will  operate  in  vending  machines 
i  without  any  change. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  one  additional  minute. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  explain  the  full  effect  of  the  pro- 
l^osal.  but  I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable 
solution  for  both  processors  and  pro- 
ducers. It  is  also  proposed  to  develop, 
through  the  Joint  Commission  on  Coin- 
age, a  long-range  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems. In  the  meantime  the  coinage  sys- 
tems will  be  protected  because  the  price 
of  silver  is  controlled,  and  it  will  not 
tempt  persons  to  melt  down  coins  that 
they  have  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Utah  in  applauding 
the  administration  for  recognizing  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  a  very  serious  short- 
age of  silver  in  this  country.  The  fact  is. 
we  have  been  impoiting  silver  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  producers. 
I  speak  now  of  the  producers  of  manu- 
factured goods  including  electronic  de- 
vices where  silver  is  ab.solutely  es.sential. 

My  iiiterest  in  this  problem,  of  course, 
stems  from  my  concern  for  the  jobs  of 
my  constituents.  Silver  is  necessary  in 
much  of  our  industry.  We  in  Rhode  Is- 
land are  in  the  silverware  production 
field  and  have  been  conscious  of  tiie 
problem. 

I  would  hope  that  now  that  the  mes- 
:^aee  has  been  .sent  to  Congress,  the  ap- 
propriate committees  "Aill  expedite  legis- 
lation because  unless  we  do  so.  we  will 
Sace  a  .serious  shortage,  especially  of  the 
10-cent  piece  and  the  quarter,  which  aie 
now  being  made  otit  of  silver  but  which 
henceforth,  if  the  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law,  ■v^"!!!  be  made  of  a  substitute 
metal. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  silver  con- 
tent of  the  half-dollar  piece  will  be  re- 
duced only  from  90  percent  to  40  percent. 

I  believe  that  40  percent  silver  is  too 
high.  The  silver  content  of  the  half- 
dollar  piece  should  be  reduced  even  fur- 
ther and  I  understand  that  it  will  be.  It 
will  take  15  million  ounces  of  silver  to 
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manufacture  the  half-dollar  pieces  when 
^^■e  get  into  production.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  use  of  silver  to  this  extent  was  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  silver  dol- 
lar being  manufactured  out  of  silver  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  silver  cer- 
tificates have  to  be  redeemed  and  that 
will  not  affect  the  price  of  silver  too 
much. 

But,  I  repeat,  it  is  regrettable  what 
will  happen  to  the  half  dollar.  I  realize 
the  administration  had  certain  practical 
problems  to  face.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  various 
States  interested  in  using  silver  for  coin- 
age and  that  micrht  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  silver  content  of  the 
half-dollar  piece  will  be  reduced  only 
from  90  percent  to  40  percent,  although 
I  thought  it  could  go  down  to  approxi- 
mately 20  percent.  But  in  any  event  I 
feel  that  the  administration  has  met  the 
problem  head  on,  that  it  has  come  to 
grips  with  it  and  I  would  hope  that  Con- 
gress will,  as  I  said  before,  get  busy  on 
the  legislation  and  pass  it  before  we  get 
ourselves  involved  in  the  serious  problemi 
of  the  shortage  of  quarters  and  10-cont 
pieces  which  are  apt  to  be  hoarded  when 
it  is  realized  that  new  pieces  v.-ill  be  com- 
ing out.      * 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  EXIST- 
ING AGREEMENTS  FOR  COOPER. 
ATION  WITH  KOREA  AND  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  pursuant  to 
section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  proposed 
amendments  to  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion concerning  the  civil  uses  cf  atomic 
energy  presently  in  existence  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Austria.  The  proposed  amendments 
were  received  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  May  27  and  28,  respectively.  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  act  requires  that  pro- 
posed amendments  lie  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  while  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion before  becoming  eiTective. 

In  keeping  with  the  Joint  Committee's 
general  practice  of  informing  Congress 
of  the  pendency  of  matters  of  this  type, 
I.  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  proposed  amendments  and  sup- 
porting correspondence. 

Among  the  supporting  correspondence 
is'a  letter  dated  May  7,  1965,  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  approving 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  agreements  with  Korea  and 
Austria  as  well  as  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  agreement  with  Turkey. 
Other  materials  pertaining  to  the 
amendment  to  the  Turkish  bilateral 
were  printed  in  the  Record  on  May  13, 
1965,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  pub- 
lished herewith. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.   Atomic   Energy    Commission', 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  3,  1D65. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Preside.nt:  The  AtMiiic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  jou  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendrnf  nt  to  .'Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Kore.x 
Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  .Atomic  Energy," 
determine  tliat  its  performance  v,-ill  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unrcssonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  aecnrity,  and 
aiitlaorize  its  execution.  The  Department 
of  State  supports  the  Commi.=siiir.'s  recom- 
mendation. 

The  proposed  amendment  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Cummis- 
sion  and  the  Department  of  Sit.te  pnrstiant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Of  1954,  as 
rtnicnded.  would  revise  and  citend  for  10 
years  to  February  2,  197G,  the  airecnicnt  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  anJ  tlie 
Republic  of  Korea  which  was  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1956,  as  amended  by  tttc  agreement 
signed  at  Washington  on  M  ircti   14,   1953. 

The  present  agreement  witl»  Korea  now 
contains  a  provision  in  articlei  II  that  the 
Commission  will  lease  uraniiini  eiiriched  in 
the  isotope  U-'-''  to  Korea  for  fueling  de- 
fined research  re.i.ctors.  While  tiiere  Ls  no 
immediate  intent  to  change  Conjm;:=sion  pol- 
icy of  leasing  fuel  for  researcU  reactors,  it 
is  believed  that,  in  view  of  the  }>rf  po"cd  10- 
ye.^.r  extension  of  the  agreement,  flexibility 
to  lease  or  sell  this  material  eIiouIcI  bo  pro- 
vided. Accordingly,  article  I  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  substitute  the  word 
"trarsfcr"  for  the  word  "lea.'^e"  in  article  II 
A  and  D  of  the  agreement  and  article  II  of 
the  proposed  amendment  would  sub.=titute 
the  word  "transferred"  for  the  word  "leased" 
in  article  VI  C  of  the  agreement. 

In  addition,  article  I  of  the  proposed 
amendment  modifies  article  II  cf  the  agree- 
ment to  make  pro-^-ision  for  the  reprocessing 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission  of  source 
or  special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  to  be  performed  ti  other  than 
Commission  facilities  and  add.'?  to  article  II 
of  the  agreement  provisions  witii  respect  to 
rights  in  special  nviclear  matefia!  produced 
as  a  result  of  the  Irradiation  proccrse.-.  These 
same  provisions  are  contained  ilt  a^^reements 
for  cooperation  with  other  couttries. 

In  keeping  with  U.S.  policy  thRt  it  is  timely 
for  us  to  arrive  at  an  explicit  understanding 
with  those  countries  wiih  wliach  we  have 
agreements  as  to  the  transfer  cf  safeguards 
to  the  International  Atomic  Enerey  .Agency, 
provision  has  been  made  in  article  III  of 
the  proposed  amendment  that  the  agency 
will  be  promptly  requested  la  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  applying  safeguards  to  ma- 
terials and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards 
under  the  agreement.  Tlie  triu.sfcr  of  this 
responsibility  to  the  Agency  would  be  ef- 
fected without  further  modifiaation  of  the 
agreement  by  means  of  a  trilfiteral  agree- 
ment to  be  negotiated  between  the  Govern- 
men",  cf  the  United  States,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  tSne  Agency. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  In  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  proposed  amenfiment  will 
then  be  placed  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  S|:aborg, 

ChairTnan. 


The   White   House, 
Washington.  DC.  May  7.  1965. 
Hon.   Glenn  T.  Seaborc, 
U.S.  Atomic  EncTgy  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaeorg:  In  iiccordance  with  sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  stiljmittcd  to  me  certain  proposed 
amcndnients  to  existing  agreements  and  has 
reco;n:nc!idcd  tliat  I  approve  each  such  pro- 
posed amendment,  determine  that  its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  iinreas:inable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  autiiorize  its  exe- 
cution. The  amendments  so  submitted  are 
li.stc.l  below: 

".'^mendmont  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Betwce!!  the  Govern.ment  of  the  United 
St.ites  of  .America  and  the  Oovcrnnicnt  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  Conccrni::g  the  Civil 
Uses  of  .\fimic  Energy." 

"Amendnient  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
St.".te3  of  America  and  the  Go-.crnmcnt  of 
tlio  Repuijlic  of  Avistria  Concerning  the  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 

"Amendm.c:it  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Gcvernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ar.d  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  Concerning  the  Civil 
Uses  of  .atomic  Energy." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  .^ct  of  1934.  as  amendrd.  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Cr/mmission,  I  hereby: 

{a.)  Approve  each  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments Ustod  above,  and  determine  that  tlie 
performance  of  each  of  these  agreements  as 
amended  will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States  cf 
America: 

I  b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  each  of  the 
proposed  nmer.dments  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon    B.   Johnson. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  D.C,  May  27, 1965. 
Ho:-:   Chft  Hoi.ifield. 

Chairrnan,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 

Encrqi'.  Congress  of  the   United  Stntcs. 

Dear   Chet:    Pursuant   to   section    123c  of 

tlie  Atomic  E.'irrgy  Act  of  1054.  as  amended. 

there  are  snb.mittcd  with  this  letter: 

(a)  An  executed  "Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"; 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  Amerdment;  and 

(C)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  containing  his  deter- 
mination that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  tlie  common  defense  and  sectirity, 
and  approvinfr  the  Amendment  and  author- 
izing its  execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
modifies  and  extends  for  10  years  to  Febru- 
ary 2.  1976.  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  was 
signed  on  February  3,  1956,  as  amended  by 
the  agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
March  14,  1958. 

Under  articles  I  and  II  of  the  amendment, 
the  word  "lease"  as  it  appears  in  article  II 
A  and  D  of  the  agreement  Is  changed  to  the 
word  "transfer",  and  In  article  VI  C  of  the 
agreement  the  word  "leased"  is  changed  to 
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the  wprd  "transferred  '  in  order  uj  permit 
cithetthe  lca.se  or  sale  of  enriched  ur;<nlum 
lor  fueling  defined  researcli  reactors.  There 
IS  no  immediate  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Coinmls-sion  to  change  its  policy  of  leasing 
luel  for  research  reactor.s.  Tliis  cliange. 
liowever.  will  permit  tlie  Commission  flexi- 
1,'ility  to  lease  or  sell  such  fuel  sliould  un- 
joreseen  circimistances  require  a  change  in 
That  policy  dviring  tlie  10-yc;ir  extension  of 
the  agreement. 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  modilies  ar- 
ticle II  of  the  agreement  to  make  provision 
for  tlie  reprocessing  ol  .source  or  special 
nuclear  material  received  from  the  Unitt-d 
States  to  be  performed  in  otlier  tlian  Com- 
mission facilities  and  adds  to  article  II  ol 
the  agreement  provisions  witli  respect  to 
rights  in  special  nuclear  material  produced 
as  a  result  of  the  irradiation  prcce.c&es 
These  same  provisions  are  contained  in 
:it:ree:ntnt:;  for  cooperation  wiih  dher  coun- 
iries. 

Article  III  of  the  amendment  provides  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stat<?s  and 
the  Government  of  llie  Republic  of  Korea 
promptly  to  request  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  applyini;  safeguards  to  materials 
and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards  under 
t!ie  agreement.  The  translcr  ol  tliis  respon- 
sibility to  the  Agency  would  be  accom- 
plished without  furtlier  modllication  of  the 
a|;reeinent  by  means  of  a  trilateral  agree- 
ment to  be  negotiated  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  .Stales  of  America,  the 
Government  of  the  K>{)ublic  of  Korea,  and 
the  Agency 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force 
uhcn  the  two  Governments  have  exchanged 
^^rltten  notiiications  tlv.tt  their  respective 
sUitutory  .'ind  const  uution.il  requirements 
have  been  ful tilled 
Cordially. 

Gi.t:NN  T   .Sf.ABORC. 

CUairmnn. 

Amendment  to  Agreement  vop.  Ci)opf,R.\TioN 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  Americ.\  and  the  Government 
OF  THE  Republic  ok  Korea  Concerning 
Civil  Use.$  of  Atomic  Energy 

Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  and  the  Ci'ivernment  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

Desiring  lo  amend  the  Apreemenl  for  Co- 
Dperation  between  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  .'Xn-icrica  and  tlie  Govern- 
ment ol  the  Republic  of  Korea  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  February  3.  1956  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  tlic  "Agreement  for  CToopera- 
tion"),  as  amended  by  the  .Agreement  signed 
at  Wa.shington  on  March  14.  1958, 

Agree  ,^s  follows: 

ARTK  I.E     I 

.Article  II  <if  tiif  Acreemem  fur  Coopera- 
tion is  amended   as  follows: 

(a>  .Substitute  the  word  "tr.uisfer"  for 
the  word  "lease"  wherever  said  word  appears 
in  paragrdphs  A  and  D 

(b)  P.iragraph  C  is  deleted  in  its  entirety 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"0.  It  is  agreed  that  wlien  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  .States  of  America  requires  reprocess- 
ing, svich  reproccrsing  shall  be  performed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commi.^sion  in  cither 
Commission  facilities  or  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  later  agreed:  and  it  is  understood,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the 
'orm  and  content  of  any  irr.idiated  fuel  shall 
not  be  altered  iifier  its  removal  from  the 
reactor  and  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Com- 
mission or  the  facilities  acceptable  to  the 
Commission  for  reprocessing." 


(c)  The  following  new  paragraphs  E  and 
F  are  added  to  Article  II: 

"E.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  in 
any  part  of  fuel  leased  hereunder  as  a 
result  of  Irradiation  processes  shall  be  for 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and.  after  reprocessing  as 
provided  in  paragraph  C  of  this  Article,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  at  which  time  title  to  such 
material  shall  be  transferred  to  that  Gov- 
ernment, unle.ss  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  the 
option,  which  is  heretsy  granted,  to  retain, 
with  appropriate  credit  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  any  such  special 
nuclear  material  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
necHJs  of  Korea  for  such  material  in  its  pro- 
gr..m  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

■  F.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
ni;urrial  not  subject  to  the  option  referred 
to  in  par.ig.'ajjh  E  of  this  Article  ruid  pro- 
duced in  reactors  fueled  with  materials  oId- 
tained  :r<mi  the  United  States  of  America 
which  IS  in  excess  <jf  the  needs  of  Korea  for 
Eucli  material  iti  its  program  for  the  peace- 
ful uses  cf  atomic  energy,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  oi  America  shall  have 
and  is  licreby  granted  lai  a  first  option  to 
purchase  such  material  at  prices  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  of  .America  for 
special  nuclear  inateri;-.!  produced  in  reac- 
tors which  are  fueled  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  an  Agreement  lor  Cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  lb)  the  right  to  approve  tlie  trans- 
fer of  .^uch  material  to  any  other  nation  or 
group  ul  nations  m  the  event  liie  option  \o 
purcha.se  Is  not  exercised." 

ARTICLE    n 

.Article  VI.  p;-aagr.ipli  C  of  the  Agreement 
ffir  CO'-'iM-ration  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "leased"  and  suljstltut  mg  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "transferred". 

ARTICLE   III 

The  following  new  Article  is  added  di- 
rectly after  Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation 

'ARTICLE  VII  i.\) 

'.A  nie  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  tlie  Re- 
public ol  Korea,  recognizing  the  desirability 
of  making  use  ol  the  facilities  and  services  of 
tlio  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
agree  that  the  Agency  will  be  promptly  re- 
quested to  assume  responsibility  for  applying 
safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities  subject 
to  safeguards  under  this  Agreement  for  Co- 
o;.)eration.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  nec- 
e.vsnry  arrangements  will  be  elTccted  witli- 
out  modification  of  this  Agreement  througii 
an  Agreement  to  be  neeotiated  between  tlie 
Parties  and  the  Agency  which  may  include 
pro'.isions  for  suspension  of  the  safeguard 
rights  accorded  the  Commission  by  Article 
VI  of  this  Agreement  during  the  time  and  to 
the  extent  that  the  .Agency's  safeguards  ap- 
ply to  such  materials  and  facilities. 

"B.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envisaged 
in  paragraph  A  of  this  .Article,  either  Party 
may  liy  notification  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. In  the  event  of  termination  by  cither 
Party,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  St.ites  of  America,  return 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  all  special  nuclear  material  received 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and  in  it*  pos- 
session or  in  the  i>,\sse.ss:on  of  persons  un- 
der its  jurisdiction.  The  Government  of 
tlie  United  States  of  .America  ■will  compen- 
sate the  Government  of  the  Reptiblic  of  Ko- 
rea fo!  such  returned  material  at  the  current 
United  Stjites  Commission's  schedule  of 
prices  then  m  effect  domestically." 


ARTICLE  IV 

The  first  sentence  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  date  "February  2,  1966"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "Feb- 
ruary 2.   1976". 

ARTICLE  V 

7his  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  dat*  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
WTitten  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,    have   signed    this   Amendment. 
Done    at    Washington,    in    duplicate,    this 

day  of  1965. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Charles   W.   Thomas. 
OfficcT-in-Charge.    Atomic    Energy    Af- 
fairs,   Office   of  International   Scien- 
ntic  Affair.s. 

E.'.RLE  W.  Cook. 
Fo7-fign  Afjairs  Officer.  Diii<i07i  of  In- 
ternational     Affairs.      U.S.      Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
Fo'r    the   Government    of   the   Republic    of 
Korea: 

SUK  HruN  YfN. 

Minister. 
Eribas-y  of  Korea 

US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  B.C..  May  3.  19C5 
Tlie  Preside.nt, 

'  Tlie  Wiiitc  House. 

Dear  Mr  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  pioposed  "Amendment  to 
A'_'reement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Atistria  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy.  '  determine  that  its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  ccfmmon  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution.  Tlie 
Department  of  State  supports  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation. 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  which  has  been 
•legotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
;o  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  would  revise  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  .America  and  the 
Republic  of  Austria  whicli  was  signed  on 
,7uly  22.  1959,  and  which  entered  into  force 
for  a  period  of  10  years  on  January  25.  1960 
First,  the  present  agreement  with  Austria 
Contains  a  provision  in  article  IV  that  the 
Commission  will,  upon  request  and  in  its  dis. 
cretion.  make  special  nuclear  material  avail- 
able as  uranium  enriched  up  to  90  percent 
in  the  isotope  U-~  for  use  in  research  and 
materials    testing    reactors    eacli    capable    ol 

'operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8 
kilograms  of  contained  U-"  in  uranium 
The  Government  of  .Austria  has  requested 
that  the  agreement  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  mateiial  enriched  to  more  than  90 
percent  to  be  transferred  to  .Austria  for  use? 
which  have  heretofore  qualified  under  the 
agreement  for  material  enriched  up  to  90 
percent.  Such  an  amendnient  ■would  be  in 
accordance  with  our  ctirrent  policy  ■with 
respect    to    the    transfer    of    highly    enriched 

I  uranium.  Accordingly,  article  I  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  revise  article  IV  of 
tlie  agreement  to  provide  that  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  and  in  its  discretion,  may 
m;ike  available  material  enriched  to  more 
than  20  percent  in  the  isotope  U-"'  for  use 
in  research  or  materials  testing  reactors  and 
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reactor  experiments  each  capable  of  oper- 
ating with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8  kilo- 
grams of  contained  U-"^  in  uranium. 
Second,  Austria  desires  to  liave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  a  limited  experience  in  con- 
vening  and    fabricating   enriched    uranium 


permit  the  transfer  of  special  liiiclear  mate- 
rial for  performance  in  Austria  of  conversion 
or  fabrication  services,  or  botli.  and  subse- 
qvient  transfer  to  another  nation  or  group 
of  jiations  witii  which  tlie  United  States  has 
an    agreement    for    cc-opcrat;ci^   within    the 


received  from  the  United  St.ites  for  use  in     scope    of    which    the    subseqtipnt    transfer 


re-carch  reactors  located  in  tl^ird  countries 
with  whom  we  have  agreements.  Article  I 
of  the  amendment,  therefore,  would  add  a 
new  provision  to  article  IV  of  the  agreement 
which  would  permit  transfer  of  special  nu- 
clear material  for  performance  in  the  Re- 
public of  Austria  of  conversion  or  fabrica- 
tion services,  or  both,  and  subsequent  trans- 
fer to  another  nation  or  group  of  nations 
with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
St.'^.tes  of  America  has  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation within  the  scope  of  which  such 
subsequent  transfer  falls.  You  will  recall 
that  a  number  of  our  other  agreements  have 
been  modified  to  accord  countries  similar 
opportunities. 

Following  your  detennin.ition.  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  exccvitcd  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Austria.  In  compliance  with 
section  123o  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1054,  as  amended,  the  amendment  will  then 
be  placed  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours. 


would  fall.     This   provision,   wfcich   was   re 
quested    by    Austria,    is    in    accordance    with 
established    Commission    policy"    and    is    *hc 
same  as  that  used  m  oi'-cr  of  oUr  agreements 
for  cooperation. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Ijito  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Govctnment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other '  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
witli  all  statutory  and  constliutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  ^orcc  of  this 
amendment. 

Cordially, 

GLENM    T.    SfeACOKG 

Chairman 
Attachments:  (1)  Amendmc  at  to  agree 
ment  for  c'operation  with  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Austria  (3i;  (2)  letter 
from  the  Ccmmi.  .sion  to  the  President   (3) 


(3)    letter  from 
nnssion  (3). 


:he  President 


Chairman. 
Enclosure:   Amendment  to  the  a::re£ment 
for  cooperation  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  tiie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Austrfa. 


Amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
as  hereby  amended. 

Ill  witness  wlicrcof.  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 
Done   at    Washington,    in    duplicate,    this 

day  of 19G5. 

F.  r  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

CH.^RLES  W.  Thomas, 
Officcr-in-Chargc,     Atomic     Energy    Af- 
fairs.   Office    of    International    Scien- 
tific Affairs. 

E.'vnLE  W.  CcoK. 
Foreign     Afja.rs      Officer,     Division     of 
International    Affairs.    Atomic    Energy 
Cummi  ~iii:)7i. 
For  the  Government  of   the  Republic  of 
Austria: 

WltrRlED  Pl..'iT7r.R, 

Ambassador, 
£wt>a,s  -ij  of  Austria. 
AiniL  15,  1D65. 


Lo  the  Com- 


roR  CooPEriA- 


U.S.  Atomic  ENE.tcY  Commissi^pn, 

Washington,  DC,  May  27,  1965. 
Jlon.  Chet  Holifizld. 

Chairman,     Joint     Commit  tec     on     Atomic 

Energy.   CongTe<s   of   the    United    States. 

Dear   Chet:    Pursuant    to   section   123c    of 

the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

there  are  submitted  with  this  letter: 

(a)  An  executed  "amendment  to  the  agree- 
ment for  coperation  cuncerning  the  civil  uses 
of  atomic  energy  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Austria;" 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  approval 
of  the  amendment;  and 


Amendment  to  the  Agreement 

TION     COXCEHNING     CiVIL     Use4    OF    ATOMIC 

E:4L.-;'Y  BErWLE:^■'  ths  C.ovr..n.N.\!Lr.T  of 
THE  United  St.\tes  of  America  and  the 
Replblic  of  Austria 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub 
lie  of  Austria. 

Desiring  to  amep.d  the  Agree^icnt  for  Co- 
operation concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
E.iergy  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  Republic  of  Aiutriia.  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  22.  1959  ,( hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Agrecmera 
lion"), 

Agres  ;id  follows: 


article  I 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  [for  Cconera 
tion  is  .-^mended  as  follows: 

(a)  Poragraph  C  Is  deleted  lA  its  entirety 
and  th-  following  substituted  th  prefer: 

"C.  The  Commiision  may,  i  pon  request 
and  in  its  discretion,  make  aval  able  all  or  a 
portion  of  tiie  enriched  urant.im  supplied 
hereunder  as  material  enriched  o  more  than 
twenty  percent  (20':)  in  the  isotope  U--^ 
for  use  in  research  or  material^  testing  re- 


"LAWBOOKS  U.S.A.:  AN  INSTRU- 
TvIENT  OP  INTERNATIONAL  COM- 
:-.IUNICATION' 

Mv.  KUCKEL.  Mr.  President,  on  prior 
occasions  I  liavc  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  a  truly  imagaiativc  and 
con.sLruciivc  effort  known  prosaically 
as  '■La\\books  U.S.A.",  an  endeavor  to 
stren^tthen  tlie  foundations  of  struggling 
nation.s  by  r;ffordin.G;  the  benefits  of  ex- 
perience and  progress  in  the  field  of  legal 
nffn'r.s  and  juri.'^prndence. 

Throush  this  program,  our  Nation's 
barristers  and  jurists  have  given  mcan- 

in?,  for  countless  numbers  around  the 

for  Coopera-  plobc,  to  the  phrase  graven  above  the 
entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — "equal  ju.stice  under 
law."  The  bcncfils  from  the  endeavor 
are  immeasurable,  but  certainly^  are  of 
tremciidous  significance  in  bringing 
equity  and  consideration  to  peoples  of 
many  lands, 

Tiie  contributions  of  this  effort,  a  proj- 
ect of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Federal  Bar  As.^ociation.  a're  sum- 
marized in  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  Case  and  Comment, 
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(c)   A  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  President     actors  and  reactor  experiments  tach  capable      under  tiic  bvline  of  the  dedicated  after- 


to  the  Commission  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  its 
execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  revise  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of^  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  cf  Austria  which  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  22,  1959. 

The  Government  of  Austria  has  requested 
an  amendment  to  the  agreement  which  would 
permit  uranium  enriched  to  more  than  90 
percent  in  the  isotope  U--'  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Austria  for  those  uses  which  now 
qualify  under  the  agreement  for  material  en- 
riched up  to  90  percent.  Accordingly,  arti- 
cle I  of  the  amendm.ent  provides  that  the 
Commission  will,  upon  request  and  at  its 
discretion,  transfer  material  enriched  to 
more  than  20  percent  in  the  isotope  U--  for 
use  in  research  and  materials  testing  reactors 
and  reactor  experiments  each  capable  of  op- 
erating with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8  kilo- 
grams U •■'  contained   in  uranium. 

In  addition,  provision  has  been  made  in 
article  I  of   the  amendment  which  would 


of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  dot  to  exceed 
eight  (8)  kilograms  of  isotonic  U-'^  con- 
taiiied  in  such  uranium."  i 

(b)  Tlie  following  paragrnplj  I^is  added 
to  iVrticle  IV  of  the  Agreement ;    ' 

"I.  In  addition  to  transfers  fcr  the  ptj-- 
poses  provided  under  Article  V  and  para- 
graphs A  and  C  of  this  Articl?.  the  Commis- 
sion may  transfer  to  the  Gjlcrnment  of 
the  Republic  of  Austria  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  a^'cd  by  the 
Parties,  and  *-ithin  the  limit  of  the  amounts 
authorized  In  paragraph  A  of  this  Article, 
special  nuclear  material  for  thei^erformance 
In  the  Republic  of  Austria  of  cjoiiverslon  or 
fabrication  services,  or  both,  anfl  subsequent 
transfer  to  a  nation  or  group  of  nations 
with  wliich  the  Government  c(  the  United 
States  cf  America  has  an  AgreeOient  for  Co- 
operation within  the  scope  of  which  such 
subsequent  transfer  falls.  It  i$  understood 
that  the  net  amount  concept  tdescribcd  in 
paragraph  A  of  this  Article  is  alto  applicable 
to  such  transfers  for  convcrsiQiJ  or  fabrica- 
tion services." 

article    II 

This  Amendment  shall  entet-  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  Ivis  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  con.stitutional  require- 
ments   for    the    entry   Into    force    of    such 


ncy  who  has  been  a  driving  force  behind 
the  activity.  Scott  Hodes.  I  believe  his 
account  of  the  progress  made  would  bo 
in,?pirin7:  to  many;  therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarl<s. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  hapi^y  to  sa- 
lute the  publishers  of  this  ma.c'aziiio— the 
Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishin.g  Co.  and 
the  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.^for  their 
steadfast  support  of.  and  deep  interest 
in.  this  practical  ]}roiect  in  the  realm  of 
international  good  will. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
L.\WBOOKS  U.S.A.:  An  Instrument  of  Intf.r- 

NATIONAL  CO.M.MUNICATION 

(By  Scott  Hodes) 
"Eighteen  times  this  year.  American  li- 
braries have  been  stoned,  sacked  or  put  to 
the  torch— in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in 
Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East.  Four  of  the 
book  burnings  occurred  in  a  recent  12-d:iy 
period:  two  in  Iiidonesia,  one  in  Egypt,  one 
in  Sudan.  In  the  same  12  days,  November 
26  to  December  7.  U.S.  Emb.vsies  were  stoned 
in  Russia,  Bulgaria  and  Ci-echoslovakia.  and 
anti-American  demonstrations  broke  out  in 


four  African  states."  This  situation  was  re- 
ported recently  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
r.nd  is  merely  a  sampling  of  the  mounting 
ten.'ions  in  our  troxibled  world. 

Yet.  how  many  Americans  have  ever  stop- 
ped to  reflect  on  the  real  cause  of  these 
international  incidents?  It  would  appear 
that  these  tensions  have  developed  out  of 
misunderstandings,  and  often  deep-seated 
mistrust,  between  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. Although  misunderstanding  and 
mistrust  may  be  due  in  part  to  conflicting 
tlicories  of  government  and  individual  free- 
doms, probably  the  most  compelling  inter- 
pret:ition  is  that  people  in  various  parts  of 
this  world  have  not  learned,  or  even  made  an 
honest  effort,  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other. Communication  is  the  unique  instru- 
ment which  will  help  break  down  the  walls 
of  prejudice  and  bring  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  a  better  understanding  of  how  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Regrettably,  citizens  in  some  of  our  more 
.'ophisticated  and  culttiral  societies  have  not 
grasped  the  true  significance  of  this  void  in 
communication  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
r.eviborn  countries  are  struggling  for  a  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Communist  nations 
hive  noted  this  gap  and  have  made  a  dedi- 
cated eiTort  to  furnish  literature  and  political 
guidance  to  newly  emerging  nations.  We 
have  diseovtrcd  that  as  Communist  ideology 
is  exported  and  takes  root,  our  efforts  to  dc- 
veiop  stroi:g  economic  and  social  ties  with 
foreign  neighbors  are  frustrated  and  often 
misunderstood.  Thus,  Americans  must  strive 
to  communicate  with  peoples  abroad  so  that 
they  will  gain  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
our  culture,  our  syrtcm  cf  government,  and 
cur  credo  of  individual  freedom  through  due 
process,  trial  by  Jury,  and  prestimption  of 
innocence. 

Internalicnal  Cooperation  Year:  Recog- 
nizing tlic  value  of  communication  between 
peoples  of  the  world.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son has  proclaimed  1965  as  International 
Cooperation  Year.  He  has  urged  the  citizens 
of  otjr  great  democracy  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  world  understanding  in  the  quest 
for  peace  and  has  challenged  various  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  Implement  this 
ambitious  undertaking. 

Probably  the  most  important  Instrument 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  American  way  of 
life  is  our  cherished  system  of  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  Obviously,  the  legal  profession  is 
in  a  unique  po.sition  to  communicate  the 
story  of  this  system  to  the  world.  The 
Lawbooks  USA  program  Is  that  medium 
which  will  permit  the  organized  bar  in  this 
country  to  answer  the  challenge  cf  our  Presi- 
dent in  1965. 

Lawbooks  U.S.A.:  Lawbooks  U.S.A.  is  a  Joint 
project  of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  and 
Younger  Lawyers  Committees  of  the  ABA, 
and  the  Federal  Bar  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  U.S,  Information  Agency  to 
send  oversea  packets  of  eight  preselected  pa- 
perback bocks  on  the  nature  of  our  legal 
system.  Technical  treatises  are  omitted 
from  the  selecion  so  that  foreign  recipients 
can  readily  understand  and  evaluate  our 
system.  Vworks  by  our  greatest  legal  minds, 
including  Learned  Hand  and  Benjamin  Card- 
ozo.  are  included  in  this  worthwhile  packet. 

Response  to  the  lawbooks  program  has  been 
^■idespread  and  enthusiastic.  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  a  lawbook  trustee,  has  stated  that 
"I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of 
establishing  better  relations  with  lawyers 
and  opinion  makers  in  the  emerging  nations 
through  this  program  and  thus  stemming 
the  tide  of  communism."  Senator  Thom.\s 
Kuchel,  of  California,  has  authored  an  ex- 
tended article  on  ilie  merits  of  Lawbooks 
t^S  A.  in  the  December  1964.  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal.  Another 
advocate  of  the  program  is  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  who  remarked  that  "Law- 
books U.S.A.  is  an  impressive  and  significant 
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step  In  developing  educational  opportunities 
In  the  emerging  nations."  Speaking  for  the 
profession.  ABA  President  Lewis  F.  Powell, 
Jr..  has  said  that  "this  plan  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  Interest  of  the  organized  bar  in 
cooperating  with  the  lawyers  of  other  na- 
tions, and  especially  In  taking  appropriate 
steps  to  extend  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  rule  of  law." 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  are  urged 
to  donate  funds  to  send  packets  abroad. 
For  each  $8  contributed,  a  packet  is  shipped 
overseas  with  the  donor's  name  enclosed,  and 
the  recipient  Is  encouraged  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  American  donor  on  a 
'lawyer  to  lawyer"  basis.  Gifts  In  any 
amount  are  welcome,  and  where  less  than  $8 
is  contributed,  several  donations  are  aggre- 
gated to  purchase  a  single  packet. 

The  individual  American  donor  may  Indi- 
cate a  particular  country  within  which  he 
prefers  his  packet  distributed,  but  final 
selection  of  recipients  is  made  by  the  USIS. 
Occasionally,  visiting  government  officials 
may  assist  USIS  and  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
In  the  actual  distribution  of  the  packets.  To 
date,  some  1.000  packets  have  been  shipped 
abroad  to  fill  the  communication  vacuum. 
Yet.  packets  are  in  tragic  supply  and  urgent 
messages  from  USIS  posts  call  for  additional 
sets  to  help  break  the  Communist  grasp  on 
the  communication  and  the  educational 
media. 

Join  Lawbooks  U.S.A.:  Lawbooks  contribu- 
tions have  been  received  from  lawyer  and  law 
student  alike  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
E.ich  contributor  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  Lawbooks  U.S.A.  National  Com- 
mittes  and  receives  periodic  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  program.  Many  distin- 
guisiied  attorneys  and  statesmen  are  mem- 
bers and  earnestly  communicate  with  foreign 
counterparts  in  an  effort  to  spread  the  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  social  philosophy  of  our 
cou:itry.  Thqse  American  lawyers  are  trying 
to  stem  the  tide  of  communism  and  oppres- 
sion f.irough  International  cooperation  and 
understanding.  Won't  you  Join  this  noble 
undertaking  by  sending  a  packet  of  law- 
books todav? 


'•GO  AND  FIND  THE  WIND"— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  MARITIME  AD- 
MINISTRATOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
speech  entitled  "Go  and  Find  the  Wind," 
recently  delivered  by  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator Nicholas  Johnson,  reminds  me  of 
the  old  nautical  maxim,  "sailing  by  an 
ash  breeze."  The  expression  stems  from 
the  days  when  a  becalmed  sailing  vessel 
was  towed  by  sailors,  in  the  ship's  long- 
boat, pulling  on  white-ash  oars.  In  the 
address,  presented  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Propeller  Club  dinner,  on  May  20, 
Administrator  Johnson  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  rapidly  coming  out  of  its 
doldrums. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  grave 
concern  is  being  expressed  over  the  fu- 
ture of  our  merchant  marine.  I  find  it 
particularly  reassuring  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration  is  aggressively 
seeking  the  wind — for,  indeed,  it  is  "all 
ahead" — in  terms  of  such  developments 
as  surface-effect  ships,  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  power  for  merchant  vessels,  and 
the  mother-ship  concept  of  carrying 
barges,  instead  of  small  containers. 
These  are  exciting  possibilities;  and,  with 
this  vision,  our  merchant  marine  may 
well  see  a  quantum  jump  into  the  future. 

For  the  interest  of  all  those  concerned 
with     maritime    developments,    I     ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

''Go  and  Find  the  Wind" 
(Retnarks  iby  Maritime  Administrator  Nich- 
olas Johnson,  at  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  Washington,  D.C., 
dinner,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  20,  1965) 

"The  power  over  nature  which  science  Is 
giving  our  generation  permits  us  to  look 
forward  with  hope  and  toward  the  solution 
of  many  age-old  problems,  if  we  apply  results 
of  scientific  advance  well  and  wisely." — Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  transmitting  to 
Congress  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  February  15.  1965. 

This  is  a  very  special  occasion  for  me. 
Last  year  on  Maritime  Day  I  had  been  In  of- 
fice only  a  few  months.  A  year  has  passed 
since  then,  and  I  have  learhed  from  you  much 
about  this  industry  and  its  history. 

More  Important,  this  year  marks  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

In  one  form  or  another,  this  agency  has 
been  in  existence  since  1916.  But  the  re- 
organization of  1950  marks  a  significant  turn- 
ing point  in  our  history.  For  the  first  time 
the  difference  between  the  agency's  subsidy 
and  promotion  activities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  regulatory  functions  on  the  other, 
was  given  institutional  recognition.  Now  the 
two  functions  are  vested  in  two  separate 
agencies.  The  Maritime  Administration  has 
bent  its  undivided  efforts  to  building  and  ex- 
panded merchant  marine  capable  of  an  ever 
greater  contribution  to  our  national  security 
and  economic  prosperity. 

T5ae  American  merchant  marine  has  a  long 
and  proud  history.  Like  almost  any  insti- 
tution that  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
beginnings  of  our  country,  our  Nation's  mer- 
chant fleet  has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 

It  is  useful  for  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  health  of  this  industry  to  pause 
periodically,  and  take  stock  of  where  we  are, 
where  we  have  come  from,  and  where  we  are 
going.  For  the  cyclical  nature  of  our  mari- 
time history  is  not  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  some  natural  law — it  stems  from 
courage  and  competitiveness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  misunderstanding  and  misfortune 
on  the  other.  There  is  much  for  us  to  learn 
in  the  history  of  maritime  affairs  in  the 
United  States,  and  occasions  such  as  this  are 
proper  times  for  us  to  take  account  of  old 
learning. 

The  merchant  navy  of  early  America  pros- 
pered. We  were  a  nation  heavily  dependent 
upon  Imports  of  finished  products  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  West  Indies  furnished  a  second 
leg  of  the  famous  triangular  trade.  Early 
in  the  history  of  this  industry  its  affairs  be- 
came deeply  enmeshed  with  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1817  the  Congress  provided  that 
only  ships  constructed  in  American  yards 
could  sail  in  our  domestic  trade.  But  the  re- 
lationship was  not  one  merely  of  govern- 
mental favor.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  merchant  marine  had  staffed  our 
navy  with  fine  officers,  among  them  John 
Paul  Jones,  and  during  the  War  of  1812.  517 
merchant  ships  were  commissioned  as  priva- 
teers, taking  nearly  1,300  pri2:^**atiring  the 
course  of  the  war. 

Tills  magnificent  effort  was  more  than 
matched  in  commercial  maritime  operations. 
In  the  1820's,  for  example,  over  90  percent  of 
trade  was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  As 
for  competitive  ship  construction,  the  United 
States  was  an  exporter  of  ships  during  this 
period.  America  had  abundant  resources  of 
wood,  and  her  shipwrights  were  fine  crafts- 
men. A  500-ton  ship,  which  cost  $45,000  in 
Great  Britain,  could  be  purchased  for  $10,000 
less  here. 
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This  exciting  period  of  growth  was  cli- 
maxed by  the  short  period  of  American  mari- 
time hegemony  achieved  through  ovir  great 
clippers.  You  are  all  familiar  with  this 
period:  it  constituted  the  last  "golden  era" 
I..;   the  American  merchant  marine. 

After  the  Civil  War  and  into  the  1870's  the 
Auieric.in  merchant  fleet  sunk  to  comparitive 
unimportance  on  the  seas.    While  this  change 
w.is  occasioned  m  part  by  the  drop  in  demand 
.liter  the  California  gold  rush,  and  the  loss  of 
ships  during  the  Civil  War.  the  principal  rea- 
sons go  deeper.     Both  the  industry  and  the 
government  failed  to  foresee  the  significance 
of  steel  construction  and  steam  propulsion. 
We   lagged  substantially  behind   the  British 
in  the  production  of  steam  powerplants  and 
in    the   construction    of   large,    etficient    iron 
works.     Our  government,  unlike  the  British, 
w.ts    unwilling    to   underwrite   the   large   ex- 
penditures required  to  develop  the  industry. 
The    consequences    were    immcdi.-.te.     In 
1870  our  iron  ships  cost  one-third  more  than 
those    of    the    British.     Shipping    and    ship- 
building   lolled    through    the    doldrums    to- 
gether.    In  this  period  was  born  a  school  of 
thought  which  is  with  us  yet  today— that 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  must  be  main- 
tained    regardless     of     the     cost.     President 
Grant  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  which 
he    said.    "A    nation    of    the   vast    and    ever- 
increasing    resources    of    the    United    States 
•   •   •  must  one  day  possess  its  fu'.l  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  seas,  no  matter  whi^it  the 
cost." 

Congress  did  nothing  in  response,  and  the 
health  of  this  important  industry  did  not 
begin  to  Improve  until  the  late  1890's  when 
the  American  steel  Industry  became  more 
advanced,  "the  Spanish-American  War.  and 
a  general  renewed  interest  in  maritime  affairs 
during  the  Presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
added  to  our  maritime  resurgence. 

Shortly  thereafter,  of  course,  the  merchant 
marine  entered  what  we  might  call  its  "mod- 
ern" history  alternating  between  gigantic 
wartime  expansion  at  great  expense  and 
great  neglect.  This  period  stretched  from 
1900  through  the  end  of  the  1940s, 

There   are   lessons  to  be  drawn   from   this 

-.short  review.     Very  importi\nt.  of  course,  is 

the    necessity    of    maintaining    a    merchant 

marine    adequat*    to    meet    our    emergency 

needs,  both  military  and  economic. 

Equally  Important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  both  the  golden  era  of  American  mer- 
chant power,  and  the  reiurgence  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  were  due  to  technical 
adv,inces.  Our  early  shipbuilding  techniques 
were  excellent:  the  clipper  pioneered  a  wholly 
new  concept  of  transportation  economies: 
the  men  who  owiied  and  sailed  our  ships 
were  constantly  searching — and  finding — 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  The 
end  of  shipping  prosperity  and  competi- 
tiveness was  closely  tied  to  the  expiration 
of  this  spirit  and  a  feeling  that  steam  and 
steel  were  merely  strange  toys. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  prospered  in  the  age  of 
Ete;im  because  of  the  aid  of  the  British 
Government.  But  the  aid  was  not  designed 
to  perpetuate  sailing  vessels.  It  did  not 
Undertake  merely  to  subsidize  conventional 
ships  and  conventional  shipyards.  No,  the 
government  underwrote  a  wholly  new 
n".ethod  of  transatlantic  transport — and  as- 
sumed  thereby  a  commanding   lead. 

There  are  parallels  we  can  draw  between 
This  period  and  that  of  the  last  15  years. 
The.=e  years  have  also  been  Important  be- 
c.tuse  America  has  faced  the  problem  of 
buildina;  and  maintaining  a  merchant  ma- 
rine without  the  spur  of  wartime  building. 
Moreover,  while  the  military  need  for  mer- 
caant  shipping  continues,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  nature  of 
those  needs  Is  changing  radically.  The  con- 
?e<:jiient  reemphasis  ot-  the  Importance  of 
the  economics  of  merchant  shipping  In  the 


Government  and  the  economy  generally  has 
led  some  to  revert  to  the  refr«in  sounded  by 
President  Grant :    cost  is  no  object. 
How  have  we  done.' 

We  have  done  extremely  well  in  meeting 
military  and  economic  emergencies,  largely 
through  the  medium  of  the  niational  defense 
reserve  fleets. 

When  the  Koretin  crisis  erupted,  almost 
600  ships  were  reactivatetl  during  the  first 
18  months  of  the  war.  The  Ci»t  of  placing 
these  ships  In  operation  Wii^  about  $160  mil- 
lion—instead of  a  sum  approximately  25 
times  as  much  which  woUld  have  been 
required  to  build  the  ships  aiiew. 

The  next  emergency  was  economic,  and 
created  by  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1956.  Because  the  length  of  the  haul  was 
so  substantially  lncreu.=ed  for  so  many  ships, 
shipping  rates  rose  sliarply  iind  It  became 
incre.i5ini;;y  difficult  to  obtain  shipping  ser- 
vice. About  220  ships  were  withdrawn  from 
the  reserve  fleets  during  this  period,  and  were 
used  largely  to  carry  GovermSient-sponsored 
cai'go. 

But  the  book  may  not  be  cia?ed,  Tlicre 
are  many  seriotts  questions  tq  be  lusked  about 
our  ability  to  meet  similai)  needs  in  the 
future.  Of  the  1.600  ships  |  In  the  reserve 
fleet,  about  970  are  recelvii^g  preservation 
treatn^ent.  Many  of  these  kire  the  slower 
type  of  victory  ships.  By  lOtO  all  but  a  few 
of  those  ships  remaining  wilj  be  25  years  of 
age.  Many  of  them  have  seen  less  than  10 
years  of  active  use.  and  hava  been  receiving 
expert  preservation  techniques  Neverthe- 
less, sonie  deterioration  Is  inevitable.  More- 
over, as  the  speed  of  our  naval  and  merchant 
ships  increase,  the  slower  World  War  II 
veso-els  increasingly  become  a  liability  in  the 
event  of  real  military  need. 

How  are  we  to  satisfy  these  needs  for  the 
future''  Shipbtillding  capability  alone  in 
tim.e  of  emergencies  is  not  the  answer,  for 
the  logistical  requirements  ;Of  limited  war 
are  such  that  the  real  need  cCimes  in  the  first 
few  months,  and  the  critic;il  time  will  have 
passed  before  new  keels  are  laid. 

These  facts  pose  difficult  questions,  which 
nivist  be  answered  very  soon.  For  we  cannot 
for  mvich  longer  meet  otir  emergencies  with 
the  aid  of  the  remains  of  tlte  World  War  II 
fleet.  One  possibility,  of  course,  is  to  retire 
some  of  our  ships  much  earlier  and  place 
them  in  the  reserve  fleet  wliile  still  in  good 
condition.  Such  a  stig^'.-  t:-:.  h.as  wide- 
spread Implications.  Im  . -uli:..,'  fiscal  ones, 
but  It  would  give  u.s  considerably  more  flexi- 
bility and  avoid  much  of  our  problem  with 
block  obsolescence. 

In  terms  of  renewal  of  the  fleet,  this  15 
yeur.=,  ha^  seen  the  only  major  conwariinie 
building  program  in  this  century.  Thirly- 
five  manners  were  constructed  between  1951 
and  1955.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
more  ships  have  been  di-livered  or  are 
presently  under  construction.  There  are 
now  11  of  the  new.  automated  ships  at  sea. 
Every  one  of  the  150  ships  remaining  to  be 
repUiced  will  be  mechanized,  ar.d  maiiy  with 
a  higher  degree  of  sopiii.^ticfttton  than  those 
ships  already  delivered. 

Of  our  existing,  post  1952  ships,  about  100 
are  to  be  part  of  the  retrofit  program,  which 
will  bring  mechanizaton  to  existing  ships. 
But  we  may  ask  the  s.\me  kind  of  ques- 
tions about  this  achievement  of  which  we 
are  all  rightfully  proud,  ag  we  have  about 
our  ability  to  meet  emergencUs. 

Are  we  being  shortsighted^  Is  a  new  age 
of  steel  and  steam  just  around  the  cor- 
ner?    Are  we  prepared  for  it? 

I  have  discussed  these  i3f)tie,s  before,  and 
some  members  of  the  inCu.-try  have  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge. 

Achievements  and  cjuesCions  abound  in 
maritime  research  and  development.  We 
have  constructed  and  succes;  fully  operated 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship,  the  NS  Savannah.    The  ship  has  now 


visited  14  foreign  countries;  it  is  a  shinning 
example  of  American  technological  progres.s, 
viewed  by  more  than  560.000  foreign  visi- 
tors— and  826.000  Americans.  Tliis  has  been 
a  very  significant  achievement,  but  we  must 
be  careful  to  keep  It  in  perspective.  Doe.^ 
nuclear  power  represent  a  qualitative  lu- 
cre,ise  in  llie  merchant  marine,  or  is  it 
merely  a  w.ay  station  on  the  road  to  even 
more  significant  improvements?  Should  we 
concentrate  on  devclopuig  marine  nuclear 
power  for  surface  displacement  vessels,  or 
ought  It  to  be  reserved  for  submarines  ai.d 
other  situations  where  its  natural  aU- 
vautages  are  overwhelming:' 

During  the  past  year  questions  like  thee 
have  been  receiving  incrcasintj  attention 
from  the  maritime  industry  and  from  the 
Government.  We  have  moved  forward  in 
mp.ny  area.";,  both  to  incrci^se  the  economy 
and  efllclency  of  our  existing  ships,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  entirely  new  ship 
systems 

Management  improvemeiit.s  have  al^o  been 
denionsiraied.  United  Stiiics  Lines  and 
Amprit:in  Export-Isbrandtsen  have  merged 
their  passenger-solicitation  activities  ir. 
order  to  rethice  the  overhead  of  this  expen- 
sive undertaking.  Moore-McCormack  and 
the  National  Maritime  Union  have  agreed 
to  reduce  the  manning  levels  on  the  p.-s- 
scnger  ships  Argentina  and  B-asil  in  order 
to  reduce  the  heavy  lasses  which  had  been 
incurred   in    operating   those   ships. 

Similarly,  the  Government  has  been  mov- 
ing forward  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  its 
own  operations  in  the  maritime  area.  An 
agreement  may  be  reached  by  which  An^.er- 
ican  Export-Isbrandtsen,  which  has  oper.aed 
the  Savannah  for  the  Government  as  an  am- 
bassador of  good  will,  will  use  her  as  part  of 
an  ordtn.iry  commercial  service — the  fir=: 
nuclear  powered  ship  to  be  so  used.  Th:;" 
change  could  save  the  American  taxpayer 
a  great  deal  In  redticed  operating  costs  '.o 
the  Government, 

In  the  area  of  mechanization,  11  semi- 
automated  ships  have  been  delivered,  and 
all  future  replacement  ships  will  have  n.t 
least  the  present  level  of  automation.  A 
completely  automated  boiler  system  h.-is 
been  tested  on  a  Great  Lakes  ship,  the 
U'!//iam  Mather,  and  the  results  in  man- 
hours  saved  has  been  very  impressive. 

For  existing  ships,  plans  are  firming  up 
for  introducing  Increased  mechanization  on 
ships  which  cam.e  off  the  wrys  before  the 
newer,  automated  ships.  This  program  -*:'.'■ 
m;:ke  more  competitive  100  ships  wh:':: 
otherwise  could  operate  only  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  the  world  m;irV:ei. 

We  have  also  recently  completed  a  study 
on  maneuvering  proptil.'-lon  devices,  which 
may  increase  markedly  the  ca.'e  with  which  a 
ship  ca     be  berthed. 

There  has  been  a  thoroughgoing  review  ot 
current  maritime  policies,  which  is  still  in 
progress.  In  addition  to  Government  review 
of  this  subject,  the  Committee  of  Americnn 
Steam.-^hip  Lines,  the  Seafarer's  International 
Union,  and  the  National  Maritime  Union 
h.ave  all  produced  careftil  discussions  o: 
important  aspects  of  maritime  policy.  The 
President's  Maritime  Advisory  Committee  :?  ■ 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  formu!..- 
tion   of  new   policies. 

The  Maritime  Administration  is  turning  ;'■ 
searching  eye  inward  as  well,  in  accordance 
with  President  Johnson's  emphasis  upon 
economy  and  efficiency  in  agency  manage- 
ment. We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  goals 
ai  1  performance  of  over  90  program.'^  and 
p-ojects.  We  have  created  new  management 
reporting  systems.  We  have  inaugurated  a 
college  recruitment  program  that  will  add 
40  of  America's  ablest  college  graduates  to 
our  staff  during  his  coming  summer.  We 
have  undertaken  management  training  pro- 
grams fr)r  majitime  employees  of  all  gr.^def 
and   ages.     We  are  giving  increasing  atten- 
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tion  to  maritime  labor  through  a  staff  of 
labor  advisers.  We  are  very  much  a  part 
of  the  computer  revolution.  We  are  phasing 
out  unnceded  programs  and  facilities,  saving 
tjie  taxpayers  close  to  $1  million  this  past 
year  alone.  W'e  have  simplified  and  elimi- 
nated reports  required  from  the  maritime 
Ihdiistry  and  within  the  agency.  And  we 
have  stepped  up  our  activities  in  support  of 
our  statutory  obligation  to  promote  the 
maritime  Industry:  publications,  cargo  pro- 
motion activities,  the  new  M;i_rltlmc  Exhibit 
K  ,!1  in  the  GAO  building,  and  Indeed,  this 
very  Merchant  Marine  Week. 

Mort  impressive,  of  course,  is  the  scope  of 
jhls  past  year's  developments  In  new  ship 
systems. 

In  reviewing  them.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
of  a  story  I  v,;is  told  about  t!~ic  early  days 
of  tlie  American  merchant  marine.  Two 
brothers  named  Griswold  ran  a  very  aggres- 
Eive  and  succes;  ful  shipping  company.  One 
cold,  winter  day  one  of  their  captains  ex- 
prcwed  some  reluctance  to  sail,  claiming  that 
there  w..s  no  wind.  One  of  the  Griswold 
brothers  replied  to  him  with  a  phrase  that 
becrone  commonplace  in  the  lexicon  of  the 
tailing  m.cn  of  their  day:  "Go  and  find  the 
^¥lnd— the  wind  is  all  ahead." 

It  is  this  spirit,  embodying  a  rejection  of 
the  p-T-ssivity  of  the  man  who  views  his  future 
las  dependent  upon  the  w;iy  things  are.  that 
]ed  our  merchant  marine  to  greatness  in  the 
19th  century.  It  is  this  same  spirit — 
la  refusal  to  accept  the  idea  that  we  have 
[evolved  to  the  summit  of  our  capabilities— 
Ithr.t  Is  today  leading  the  American  merchant 
Imarine  over  a  new  threshold  of  achievement. 
Contalnerization,  which  has  never  really 
been  exploited  in  international  trade.  Is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  a  number  of  com- 
panies. The  Maritime  Administration  ex- 
pects to  have  a  special  project  team  from 
the  Harvard  Bvisiness  School  devoting  full 
time  to  this  subject  during  the  summer. 
'  The  Lykes  Brothers,  Co.  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  proposal  of  genuine  vision,  in- 
I  solving  a  mother  ship  carrying  barges  in- 
Ist^ad  of  smaller  containers;  when  the  ship 
arrives  in  port  the  barges  are  floated  off  and 
a  new  set.  previously  loaded,  is  floated  on. 
Thus  the  expensive  part  of  the  sliip — the 
hull  and  powcrplant — is  not  required  to 
Btand  Idle  during  the  unloading  process, 
and  the  return  on  the  vessel's  high  capital 
cost  is  greatly  Increased. 

There  arc  other  proposals  of  slniilar  vision, 
including  a  number  for  the  construction  of 
very  advanced  dry  bulk  carriers.  Many  of 
these  ideas  are  not  entirely  new.  But  the 
magnificent  thing  is  that  for  the  first  time 
In  many  years  the  Maritime  Administration 
is  confronted  with  a  variety  of  concrete  pro- 
posals to  actually  build  and  operate  these 
vessels  In  commercial   service. 

The  men  who  have  developed  and  adopted 
these  ide.is  have  gone  in  search  of  the  wind — 
and  they  have  found  it. 

Just  barely  one  step  further  in  the  future 
is  the  surface-effect  ships,  about  which  I 
have  spoken  many  times  before.  Our  pre- 
liminary economic  feasibility  studies  will 
soon  be  completed.  They  seem  to  provide 
basis  for  considerable  optimism.  Many 
other  agencies  .and  groups  are  developing  an 
increasing  interest  in  this  advanced  mode 
of  transport.  Only  recently  Navy  magazine 
contained  an  editorial  speaking"  highly  of 
the  opportunity  presented  by  surface-effect 
ships  for  a  "quantum  jump  in  the  speed  of 
large,  oceangoing  vessels."  And  a  number 
of  major  aircraft  companies  are  becoming 
Increasingly  deeply   Involved. 

So,  I  ciose  today  on  a  note  of  considerable 
encouragement. 

Tlie  current  st.ate  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  increasingly  healthy. 
Its  future  is  Increasingly  bright. 
We  have  gone  to  "find  the  wind." 


SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OF  YEAR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  kno'w.  Alaska  has  its  own  version  of 
the  gold  flow  problem.  In  oiu:  case,  the 
flow  is  trade  with  the  lower  48  States. 

Alaskans  want  and  expect  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  that  flow.  That  spirit  is 
reflected  in  the  success  of  Dominic  Dona- 
tello,  of  Anchorage. 

Mr.  Donatcllo,  the  son  of  an  Italian 
immigrant,  has  expanded  part-time  pro- 
duction of  chlorine  bleach  into  a  busi- 
ness which  exports  products  to  Seattle 
and  Japan  in  addition  to  supplying  Alas- 
ka with  soap  merchandise. 

Witli  the  help  of  loans  from  the  Small 
Bu.siness  Administration,  his  plant  has 
grown  from  a  one-man  operation  in  the 
cellar  of  his  home  to  a  50,000-square- 
foot  plant  employing  7  persons. 

By  adopting  modern  techniques,  he 
has  used  a  local  resource,  animal  fat,  to 
build  a  business  which  is  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Mr.  Dona- 
tello's  feat,  achieved  in  a  high-cost  area, 
has  not  gone  unrecognized.  Last  '«eek 
President  Johnson  presented  him  with 
the  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year 
Award, 

I  v,'ant  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
those  of  the  President.  ' 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  Small 
Bu.siness  Administration  for  its  wisdom 
in  supporting  Mr.  Donatello"s  plans. 
Tl:e  success  of  his  firm,  the  Don  Chemi- 
cal Co,,  the  fact  that  it  now  exports 
products  to  foreign  nations  as  well  as  to 
other  States,  once  again  demonstrates 
the  validity  of  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  private  sector  in  a  free  en- 
terprise system. 

The  next  chapter  in  Mr.  Donatello's 
story  will  involve  pelletized  cattle  feed 
made  Trom  surplus  meat  meal.  This  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  importing  cattle  feed, 
which  in  turn  will  cut  the  price  of  milk 
in  Alaska. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  Alaskans  are  intent 
on  paying  their  own  way  and  then  some. 
Mr.  Donatello  reflects  that  spirit. 


Whereas  it  was  discussed  that  certainly 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Mission  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Board  there  presently  exists  a 
jsevere  balance-of-payments  problem  which 
must  be  resolved  In  order  to  insure  the 
further  sound  economic  basis  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  that  said  problem  would  not  be 
resolved  but  rather  made  more  severe  by 
applying  the  effect  of  this  legislation  to  the 
country  of  Mexico,  otir  neighbor  to  the  south, 
for  the  reason  that  there  Is  p:  esently  a  favor- 
able balance  existing  In  our  country  by  virtue 
of  the  flow  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  through  purchases  made  by  citizens 
of  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  to  Include  rather  than  exclude 
the  country  of  Mexico  from  this  proposed 
legislation  would  not  only  create  a  more 
severe  balance-of  payments  problem  but  also 
strain  relationships  with  Mexico  In  all  border 
(temmunities;  and 

^  Whereas  by  motion  duly  made  and  carried 
the  Mission  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board, 
with  all  members  In  attendance,  resolved  that 
the  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
said  chamber  In  opposition  to  the  Inclusion 
Of  the  country  of  Mexico  under  H.R.  7368  but 
r&ther  that  this  board  unanimously  urge  the 
leaders  of  this  country  to  exclude  Mexico 
from  the  effect  of  said  H.R.  7368:  It  Is,  there- 
fore, unanimously 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directcrs  of  the 
Mission  Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  said 
chamber  of  commerce  herewith  opposes  pres- 
ent H,R.  7368  for  the  reason  that  said  legis- 
lation Includes  the  country  of  Mexico,  our 
neighbor  to  the  south,  which  inclusion,  as 
previously  set  out.  does  not  only  fall  to  assist, 
but  is  highly  detrimenta"  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  sought  to  be  resolved 
and  solved  by  this  legislation  and  it  further 
resolved  that  true  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  fcrwarded  to  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
R.«.L.PH  Yarborotgh,  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas.  Hon.  John  Toweh. 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
Eligio  de  la  Garza.  US,  Representative  of  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

Witness  our  hands  this  27th  day  of  May, 
1965. 

Carl  C,  Waltz, 

President, 
^:ission  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Attest ; 

George  E,  WrLLiAMS, 

Board  Secretary. 


U.S,  POLICY  TOWARD  MEXICO- 
RESOLUTION  OP  MISSION,  TEX., 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Mis- 
sion, Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
recently  adopted  a  most  important  reso- 
lution asking  that  Mexico  be  treated  as 
the  good  neighbor  she  is,  and  be 
exempted  from  any  tightening  of  import 
duty  restrictions. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
Mission  Chamber,  and  I  ask  that  its 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  for 
the  information  of  other  Senators. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  — 

Whereas  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mission 
Chamber  of  Commerce  duly  held  on  May  18. 
1965  It  was- brought  to  the  attention  of  said 
board  by  the  legislative  committee  that  thee 
is  present  legislation  in  the  form  of  H.R.  7368 
which  seeks  to  reduce  the  duty  free  allowance 
for  merchandise  brought  into  this  country 
from  any  and  all  foreign  countries;  and 


GAMBLING  IS  ILLEGAL  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
•week  a  Representative  from  New  York 
criticized  the  Federal  Government  and 
Illinois  for  not  legalizing  gambling.  His 
remarks  are  contained  in  the  May  26, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Concfession.\l  Reccpd, 
en  page  11863.  Usually.  I  do  not  take 
exception  to  opinions  expressed  by  other 
Members  of  Congress:  but,  in  this  case, 
he  went  on  to  make  some  unfortunate 
statements  about  the  motives  of  my 
State,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Gambling  remains  illegal  in  Illinois,  so 
that  it  may  be  the  pres?rve  of  mobs  who  thus 
finance  the  many  criminal  ventures. 

,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  assume  to 
represent  a  Utopia,  but  I  do  represent 
what  I  know  to  be  one  of  the  best  States 
in  the  Union.  I  am  proud  that  Illinois 
has  not  legalized  gambling;  and  I  am 
proud  of  her  efforts  to  bring  to  justice 
those — from  whatever  State  they  may 
originate — who  come  to  Illinois  and  take 
illegal  advantage  of  the  prosperity  of 
her  citizens.    I  had  intended  to  let  the 
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matter  drop  v/here  it  lay.  namely,  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  However,  I  see 
that  these  charges  have  made  front  pajre 
cujjy  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch:  and 
I  feel  that  a  word  of  truth  is  now  in 
order,  on  behalf  of  Illinois  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Illinois  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with 
any  nearby  State  or  with  the  Federal 
Governmer.t  to  take  positive  action 
acrain^t  organized  crime.  While  we 
realize  that  we  are  not  perfect,  we  are 
making  a  hard  and  a  sincere  eiiort  to 
remove  criminal  ckmeut.?  from  operat- 
ing in  our  Nation.  State  pro.'^ecutions 
against  members  of  organized  crime  in 
Illinois  are  well  underway,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  successful  eradication  of 
tlic  undei-world  from  within  our  borders. 
Rather  than  criticize  Illinois  and  the 
United  States  for  not  legalizing  gam- 
bling, I  believe  we  should  praise  them  for 
their  resistance  to  that  past, me.  which 
history  has  proven  time  and  time  again 
to  bring  unbearable  burdens  on  the  per- 
sons and  the  families  who  can  least  af- 
ford them.  Legalized  gambling  has  been 
attempted  in  the  past,  with  nefarious  re- 
sults, to  say  the  least,  as  Representative 
Roy  H.  McVicker,  so  aptly  pointed  out  in 
the  May  28,  1965,  issue  of  the  daily  Con- 
cr.rssiON.AL  Recorb.  on  page  A2743. 

I  dislike  to  call  attention  to  such  an 
unfortunate  and  misguided  attack  upon 
my  State  and  upon  th"?  Federal  Govern- 
ment; but,  in  view  of  th.c  publicity  given 
these  attacks,  I  felt  that  they  must  be 
answered. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
COINAGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
taTce  this  opportunity  to  express  my  great 
satisfaction  with  the  message  from  the 
President  regarding  changes  in  our  coin- 
age system.  The  reforms  which  he  rec- 
ommends, involving  the  u.se  of  new  ma- 
terials in  the  manufacture  of  our  coins, 
should  be  speedily  enacted  by  Congress. 

I  realize  fully  that  many  persons 
throughout  our  counti->-  have  strong  tra- 
ditional atttachments  to  the  use  of  silver 
in  coins.    But,  as  the  President  has  made 

SO  clear,  the  use  of  silver  per  se  is  r^o 
longer  essential  to  the  maintenance  6t 
the  value  of  our  coins;  and.  in  fact,  the 
heavy  consumption  of  silver  in  coins  now 
is  resulting  in  severe  economic  hardships 
for  industrial  users  of  .silver  throughout 
the  countiy. 

Nowhere  else  is  this  so  apparent  as  it  is 
in  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Lsland,  where 
we  have  a  heavy  concentration  of  silver 
users  in  the  jewelry  and  silversmith 
fields.  The  Manufacturing  Jewelers  & 
Silversmiths  of  America.  Inc.,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Providence,  has  esti- 
mated that  there  is  an  overall  shortage 
of  silver,  amoimting  to  75  million  ounces, 
for  industrial  uses  throughout  the  free 
world. 

President  Johnson's  assurance  that 
the  new  coinage  program  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  90  percent  of  the  silver  now 
used  in  coins  is,  therefore,  good  news.  In- 
deed, for  silver  users  everywhere,  and  is  a 
cause  for  special  satisfaction  in  areas 
.such  as  Rhode  Island,  where  there  Is 


such  a  high  concentration! of  industrial 
users.  I 

Theie  are.  hovvcvcr,  sooie  words  of 
caution  and  reservation  which  must  be 
slated  at  this  time.  One  i.>  that  the  sil- 
ver usci's  would  liopc  that,  pvcr  the  long 
run.  silver  might  be  altogether  removed 
from  our  coinage,  and  tUat  even  the 
modified  silver  content  ofi  silver  half- 
doHr.rs  might  be  eliminated.  Only  in 
tliis  way  could  silver  users  be  asstucd  a 
completely  free  market  iov  silver,  in 
which  they  could  be  assured  the  lowest 
possible  price  that  might  result  from 
new  chc-nges  in  the  su:>ply  and  the  de- 
mand of  silver. 

Second,  we  in  tlic  indrstrial  States 
must  express  th.e  hope  i  lat  the  new 
demand  for  different  mnt^rials  used  in 
the  new  coinage  program  \$ill  not  result 
in  further  disruption  of  the  metals  mar- 
ket. In  pavlicular.  I  re4:'r  to  copper 
which  v.ill  play  such  a  bip  role  in  the 
manufacture  of  neu-  dimes  and  quarters. 
but  which  itself  has  been  iA  short  supply 
for  the  v.iro  mills  and  the  fabricating 
plants  in  my  home  St:\te.  Only  recently, 
we  have  fought  hard  to  obEain  a  modest, 
and  not  wholly  satisfactoly,  release  of 
copper  from  the  national  stockpile.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion nov.-  will  fully  assess  the  consc- 
ciueaces  of  the  new  demand  for  copper 
in  coins,  and  will  lake  an;:  steps  which 
m.ight  be  necessary  to  asiure  that  the 
supply  of  copper  for  indu.'^trial  users  v.ill 
not  be  disrupted. 

Notwithstanding  these  ijcservations.  I 
v.ant  to  express  my  ccmpletc  support  of 
the  President's  proposal,  s.nd  urge  that 
it  be  enacted  promptly. 


A     SALUTE     TO     A    DISTINGUISHED 
JOURNALIST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no  man 
has  made  a  more  import a;it  contribution 
to  enli:;htened  journali.^m  in  my  State 
than  has  Bill  Johnston,  for  the  la-t  16 
years,  managing  editor  Of  the  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  Mornitig  Tiibtuie.  Unfor- 
tunately. Bill  Johnston  is  leaving  Idaho, 
to  accept  the  post  of  pubh^^h.er  of  stu- 
dent publications  at  th.e  University  of 
Washington,  in  Seattle/  Notable  among 
the  distinguished  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  in  recent  weeks  to  Bill  Johnston  is 
a  well-written  profile  by  Sam  Day.  which 
was  published  in  the  May  20  edition  of 
the  Idaho  Observer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle entitled  "Bill  Johnston  of  the  Lewis- 
ton  Tribune — The  Voice  erf  Idaho  Liber- 
alism," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bill   Johnston   of  the  LiavIston-  Tribune — 

The  Voice  of  Idaho  Liberalism 

(By  S.-xm  D.iy) 

'Ye.ir  by  year  as  I  travel  ajbout  the  West." 
the  late  great  historian  anUi author  Bernard 
DeVoto  wrote  a  decade  ago,  ."I  am  forced  to 
think  of  the  Western  press  a'  large  a.";  timid, 
conforming,  crowd-mincied,  and  resolved  to 
upset  no  apple  carts  lest  bu$iness  suffer  and 
the  West  get  a  black  eye. 

"And  both  as  a  westerner  .ind  a  historian 
well  acquainted  with  the  waf;tern  pa.st,  I  am 
saddened  and  more  than  a  Ijttlc  alarmed. 


'Wliich  is  why  I  want  to  tiuhUe  tiic  Lewis- 
ton  Mornmg  'I^ribune.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  did  not  become  aware  until  4  or  ,1  years 
ago  that  a  lir.st-rate.  intelligent,  and  liberal 
ncwspaijer  wns  Ix-ing  published  in  the  very 
backyard  of  the  Inland  r.inpire's  spokesman 
and   review  of   western  reaction. 

•Clippings  would  come  In  regarding  some 
cuubc  or  controversy  I  was  interested  in  and 
I  woiUd  nnd  It  Justly  reported  and  frankly 
and  forcibly  discussed  In  tl'.e  Tribune.  In 
tin  area  wliere  Journalism  is  on  the  whole 
sloppy  It  is  professionally  expert.  In  an  area 
where  editorial  opinion  is  u.stially  unex- 
pressed and  wlien  expressed  is  ustially  re- 
st>i3Ctrul  to  the  man-eating  shark  and  gr:ivoly 
concerned  aljout  tlie  jjulitlcal  r.".dicalisni  of 
Chcstor  A.  Arthur  it  is  lorthrigiit  aiid  out- 
spoken. 

'It  is  not  afraid  to  support  unpopular  ideas 
which  it  respects  or  to  insist  on  discussing 
freely  and  fairly  those  which  it  does  not  sup- 
port. It  is  the  kind  of  p.ipcr  that  u.scd  to  be 
common  in  the  West  but  by  now  hat;  become 
very  rare  '   *    ' . " 

It  wasn't  the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  tii.u 
l^r.iise  from  liiyli  quarters  Isa.-s  been  heaped 
on  the  I.t'.viston  MorniUf;  Tribtuie.  a  piiit- 
si;xd  new.spapcr  in  a  .smalj  town  far  from 
tlie  Nation's  mLiinstream.  The  viiior  nnd 
forthrinlitness  which  caught  the  fancy  of 
DeVoio  have  been  v.innin,'  friends  (and  mak- 
ii:g  enemies)  lor  the  Tribtmc  since  its  estab- 
li.shmeni,  in  1892  by  a  couple  of  young 
brothers  from  Texas.  Albert  and  Eugene  Al- 
ford. 

But  for  the  Tribune,  where  tlie  roots  of 
professional  cxpoi-tiiess  and  editorial  fire  go 
b.ack  thrcc-cju.irlcrs  of  a  century,  the  Isst 
15  years  have  becii  the  years  of  greatest 
ronown.  They  have  been  the  harvest  yenrs. 
the  years  of  recognitiozi. 

Tlie  recent  years  have  brougltt  recogniticn 
far  beyond  the  prairie  hamlets  and  logging 
towns  of  north-central  Idaho,  inilticuce  ex- 
tendiiig  Into  the  .statehotise,  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  the  Wliite  House,  and  a  re- 
markable i^ariner.Kliip  between  a  new.spaper 
;.nd  its  public. 

They  have  als  i  been  the  years  of  William 
F.  Johnston,  a  big,  football-playing.  elK- 
hunting,  backwoods  intellectual  who  Iv-s 
served  as  the  Tribune's  voice  and  public 
im^gc  since  1949.  He  has  burned  his  brand 
so  indelibly  on  the  newspaper  that  for  mciny 
the  Tribune  has  become  synonymous  witla 
"HJ."— the  initials  with  whicii  he  signs  his 
editorials. 

For  hu.sts  of  readers.  Uke  this  one,  who 
snatched  a*mompnt  from  a  political  cam- 
paign to  write  hini  13  years  ago.  the  Tribui.e 
is  B.J. : 

"iMy  DfAR  Mr,  B  J.:  I  wish  1  had  properly 
recorded  your  name  when  I  met  yoti  at  tlie 
airijort.  because  I  have  now  re.".d  your  re- 
markable editorial  and  want  to  tell  you  how- 
very  srrateiul  I  am.  My  brief  hotirs  in  t'ne 
Valley  of  the  Shining  Waters  were  as  happy, 
carefree,  and  exhilarating  as  any  I  liave  h.id 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Reiiciing  your  edi- 
torial 'Ottr  Proudest  Welcome'  afterward 
reminds  me,  once  more,  of  the  solemnity  oi 
my  task  and  the  proper  mea.=;ureme.nt  of  a 
man  who  seeks  this  appalling  assignment.  I 
sh  ill  do  my  best  not  to  di.sappoint  you 
•  ".Sincerely  your?. 

"Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  ■ 
To  readers  of  the  newsi>aper.  particulr\rly 
those  wlto  have  come  to  know  it  since  the 
1940's.  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  Tribune  with  any  other  brand  than  tlint 
of  B.J.  And  yet  Tribune  readers,  a  fe^' 
with  vast  relief  and  many  more  with  deep 
reluctance,  were  facing  up  to  thft  prtspect 
this  week, 

Johnst..on,  a  veteran  of  Idaho  politics  ar.d 
journalism,  was  preparing  to  s;iy  farewell 
not  only  to  the  Lewiston  country  and  to  a 
career  as  a  working  newspaperman  but  al-o 
to  the"St;ite      He  will  leave  in  July  to  be- 
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come  publi.shcr  of  student  publications  at 
tlic  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle. 

His  rei)laccments  already  are  on  deck:  Bill 
Hull,  the  briglit.  young  (27)  political  editor 
of  the  Idaho  State  Journal  (Pocatello),  who 
will  have  the  unenviable  task  of  filling  B.J.'s 
editorial  shoes,  and  Charles  P.  Boren,  the 
Tribune  city  editor,  whose  easier  duty  it  will 
be  to  pick  up  the  administrative  reins,  which 
B  J.  was  wont  to  leave  dangling. 

Perhaps  it  w:is  because  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. A.  L.  'Bud)  Alford.  the  .sfin  of  one  of 
the  cofounders  of  the  Tribune,  preferred  to 
hold  the  newsroom  reins  himself.  Or  per- 
haps it  was  becaii.se  B.J.  was  not  a  man  to 
dot  the  i's  and  cro;-.<=  tlie  t's.  But  at  any  rate 
tlierc  was  lUtle  time  for  the  niceties  of  ad- 
tnini.'itratlon  during  the  B.J.  era.  Not  while 
there  were  rivers  to  be  developed,  roads  to  be 
built,  prirks  to  be  established,  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  be  revamped,  a  Nation  to  bo 
saved  from  the  Reptiblicans,  a  .State  to  be 
saved  from  the  Dem  .crats. 

He  lo.";!  his  daily  newsroom  battles  against 
time  and  space  more  often  than  he  won  tliem. 
He  lost  stmie  battles  in  the  wider  realm  of 
public  affairs,  as  well,  but  it  was  remark  iljle 
how  many  of  the  big  ones  he  won. 

His  most  recent  victory — one  he  particu- 
larly wanted  to  chalk  up  before  he  left — ■ 
came  when  Congress  gave  final  approval  this 
month  to  rreation  of  Idaho's  first  national 
park,  a  network  of  liistorical  sites  in  north- 
central  IdaJio  which  vvill  be  linked  together 
as  the  Nez  Perce  National  Park. 

It  was  B.J..  more  than  any  other  m.an. 
who  made  the  park  a  reality.  IDrawisig  upon 
the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  many  an  earlier 
cause,  utilising  tlie  skills  of  master  edito- 
rialist and  master  lolDbyist.  and  with  the  con- 
siderable forces  of  the  Tribtuie  at  his 
command,  he  put  togetlier  a  winning  team  of 
U.S.  Senatfirs,  Members  of  Congress,  sub- 
Cabinet  officers,  historians.  Indian  leaders, 
and  park  service  officials. 

It  w.Ts  as  a  builder — a  term  of  which  he 
has  become  fond  in  recent  years— that  B  J. 
helped  .secure  tlie  park.  Some  of  the  other 
projects  wliich  he  has  played  a  majrjr  part  in 
building:  the  Lewis  fc  Clnrk  Highway,  con- 
necting the  Cle:irwater  Valley  with  western 
Montr,:ia  over  the  Lolo  Pass:  atUhorizatiou 
and  construction  of  Dworshak  Dam  on  tlie 
North  Fork  of  the  Cle/irwater  River;  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  Lower  Snake  River 
dams  to  bring  slackwater  navigation  to 
Lewiston  by  1970.  and  establishment  of  a  city 
manager  form  of  gotcrnment  for  Lcwicton. 

But  it  was  as  a  critic — a  term  he  has  come 
lately  to  favor  less — th.it  B.J.  first  won  his 
|spurs  after  coming  to  the  Tribune  as  a  fiery 
yotnig  man  of  32  wlio  had  led  a  successful 
Student  revolt  again.st  political  and  social 
domination  by  the  Greek  letter  fraternities 
at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

He  arrived  in  tl.c  era  of  Sen;iTnr  Joseph  R. 
McCartliy.  of  Wisconsin,  and  his  free-wheel- 
ing investigations,  of  a  new  Republican  ad- 
iministration     in     W;i.shuigton     which     had 
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pete  freely  on  its  merits  in  the  marketplace 
of  public  opinion  if  free  citizens  are  to  decide 
freely  what  Is  the  truth 

"Well,  I'm  not  buying  any  part  of  it. 
Thom:is  Jefferson  said  it  well  enough  for  me: 

■■  "I  swear  on  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man." 

"In  my  book  that  covers  the  McCarthys, 
the  Jenners,  and  every  self-appointed  thought 
policeman  up  and  down  Main  .Street  of 
Lewiston.  If  you  think  this  means  I  have 
'som.ething  to  hide"  go  ahead  and  turn  me  in 
to  Jumpin'  Joe." 

In  an  editorial,  "An  Election  Far  Away," 
published  2  months  before  the  presidential 
election  of  1952  and  reprinted  widely  by 
other  newspapers.  B.J.  told  the  st/jry  of  .an 
election  campaign  in  which  one  of  the  great 
iKsue.s  was  Communists  in  government,  in 
which  a  candidate  had  fo.'^tcreci  mistrust  of 
the  nation's  military  heroe.=^.  heaped  scorn 
on  the  liberals,  denounced  the  s<x:ialiEts  and 
enlisted  the  support  of  some  of  the  leading 
industriali.^us. 

"There  were  other  issues  in  the  t'.ection. 
of  course,  besides  tiie  issue  of  commiinism  in 
Government.  But  underlying  all  the  stated 
l.*;;ues  was  the  deep  .<-u;£picion.  constantly 
f ruined  by  the  candidate,  that  a  great  and 
proud  nation  had  been  sold  down  the  river 
by  traitors  nnd  that  only  forceful  and  ruth- 
less action  based  upon  a  burning  and  zealous 
national  patriotism  could  save  the  country 
from  di.saster." 

How  did  the  candidate  fare?      / 

"Wliat  was  known  on  the  d.'.y  after  election 
wiis  only  this:  That  the  candidate.  Adolph 
Hitler,  had  won  the  sujiport  of  the  people 
to  mike  his  party  the  most  powerful  in  Ger- 
many." 

Closer  to  hom.e.  B  J.  quickly  ijecome  in- 
vo;vod  in  a  crusade  that  turned  out  to  be 
a  lost  cause.  This  was  the  battle  for  full 
iiydroelectric  power  developm.ent  of  Hells 
C.nyon.  the  deepest  gorge  in  North  America, 
about  100  miles  up  the  Snake  River  from 
Lewiston. 

The  Tribune  had  been  equally  enthusiastic 
:.bo\it  Eisenliower  and  Stevenson  during  the 
summer  of  19.52.  but  one  of  the  things  that 
cooled  B.J.'s  ardor  for  Ike  and  put  the 
Tribui'.e  in  Adlai's  camp  was  Eisenhower's 
lack  of  interest,  as  a  campaiener.  in  full 
developnient  of  the  Middle  Snake. 

B.J.'s  worst  fears  were  confirmed  when 
Eisenliower  appointed  Oreron's  Gov. 
Douglas  McKay,  an  arder.t  St;!tes  Tighter, 
as  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  McKay  with- 
drew the  Department  as  an  intervener  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  support  of 
construction  of  a  high  dam  in  Hells  Canyon. 

This  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  Idaho 
Power  Co..  which  had  applied  for  a  license 
to  build  three  smaller  dams  in  Hells  Canyon. 
The  Tribtine.  marshaling  the  facts  and  en- 
tires of  the  enginee.'s.  fought  long  and  hard, 
but  vainly,  for  the  higher  dam,  with  its 
greater  storage  capacity  and  its  promise  of 


brought,  among  other  things,  a  reversal  of     cheaper  and  more  abundant  power  for  the 

long-lield  Feder.il  resource  development  poll-      Northwest 

cies  in  the  Nortliwest.  of  a  Republican  State 

adniinistr.ition    wedded    to    the    concept    of 

laissez  faire.    Tliey  were  times  that  called  for 

dist;ent— and  it  was  as  a   dissenter  that  B.J. 

first  came  to  be  known. 

In  his  editorials  and  In  his  personal 
column.  "Where  Angels  Fear."  the  voting 
editor  went  forth  to  do  b:ittle  with  the  Wis- 
consin Senator,  who  commanded  a  wide 
Idaho  following  which  included  the  State's 
two  Senators.  Herm.m  Welker  and  Henrv 
D'A-orshak : 

"Honest,  sincere  citizens  have  succumbed 
*-o  the  totalitarian  theory  that  the  way  to 
combat  ideas  they  don't  like  is  to  put  people 
in  jail.  They  have  borrowed  this  page  of 
the  Communist  handbook  to  fight  commu- 
nism. They  have  discarded  the  old  f;vsUioued 
American  notion  that  every  Idea  mtist  com- 


Tlie  Hells  Canyon  b.ttle  brought  B.J 
into  conflict  with  son\e  lilghly  placed  an- 
tagonists, and  one  of  them  was  Idaho's 
Governor  Len  Jordan,  a  zealous  and  out- 
spoken advocate  of  private  development  of 
the  Middle  Snake.  Tlie  conflict  coincided 
with  another  burning  isstie  which  for.nd 
B.J.  and  the  Governor  on  opposite  sides. 

In  1951  the  newly  elected  Governor  had 
advocated,  as  an  economy  mea-sure.  the 
closing  of  Northern  Idaho  College  of  Educa- 
tion, a  55-year-old  normal  school  situated 
at  Lewiston.  The  school  was  abruptly  closed 
by  the  economy-minded  State  legislature, 
giving  rise  to  bitter  resentment  in  tlic  Lewis- 
ton  country. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  norm..l  school 
episode,  the  Hells  Canyon  light  deepened 
the    breach    between    B  J.    and    Jordan,    re- 


opening wounds  that  did  not  begin  to  heal 
until  years  later,  when  the  two  found  com- 
mon ground  elsewhere. 

B.J.  was  to  say  much  later  of  Jordan: 
"It  was  never  our  intention  to  ride  him  or 
feud  with  him.  But  there  was  a  deep  split 
between  us.  However,  this  is  all  behind  us 
now.  I  think  he  has  mellowed,  and  I  under- 
stand he  says  the  same  thing  about  me. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  we've 
both  outgrown  it.  He  was  a  tremendous 
help  on  the  Nez  Perce  National  Park,  not  Just 
dutifully,  but  with  crusading  enthusiasm." 

Some  of  the  editor"s  most  fruitful  rela- 
tionships arose  out  of  the  Hells  Canyon  fight, 
relationships  which  were  to  shape  the  course 
for  him  in  future  years.  And  some  of  them 
developed  from  the  most  ur.likely  quarters. 

A  florid-faced  executive  from  Spokane 
dropped  into  the  ink-stained  office  of  the 
Tribune  one  day  to  have  a  look  at  the  coun- 
try editor  who  had  been  writing  the  far-out 
Hells  Canyon  editorials.  It  was  Kinsey  M. 
Robinson,  president  of  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  and  one  of  the  intellectual  giants 
fjf  private  power. 

'He  c.Tme  by  to  see  who  I  was  and  to  give 
me  the  beneht   of  his  views,"  B.J.  recalled. 
He  stayed  for  about  2i  ,  hours. 

"He  had  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  a  mastery  of  the  technical  details. 
But  he  didn't  use  his  facts  to  mow  me  down 
or  trip  me  up.  He  didn't  smother  me,  as 
he  could  easily  have  done.  He  respected  my 
efforts  to  go  directly  to  the  central  issues; 
he  didnt  duck,  he  answered  me  on  the  issues 
I  raised,  and  sometimes  he  conceded  some 
points. 

"I  gained  a  vast  respect  for  his  enthusi- 
.asm.  He  is  a  man  who  is  in  love  with  kilo- 
watts, and  with  the  development  of  his  re- 
gion, I'm  convinced  that  if  he  hadn't  hap- 
pened to  have  started  as  a  lineman  for  Idaho 
Px/wer  Co..  he  might  well  have  turned  out  to 
t*  a  great  Administrator  for  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  or  a  great  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  He  had  the  ability  to  see 
the  real  things  behind  the  labels." 

On  another  occasion,  white-haired  Idaho 
Senator  Henry  Dworshak,  an  archconserva- 
tive  about  whom  B.J.  had  had  few  kind 
things  to  say.  called  at  the  office  to  make  a 
political  statement.  He  unburdened  himself 
of  the  statement,  then  proceeded  to  tell  B.J. 
what  he  thought  of  his  editorials. 
*  I  asked  him  if  he  was  all  through  with 
.the  news  release  and  wanted  to  get  into  a 
discu.ssion.  bcc.TUse  if  that  was  the  case  I 
liad  a  few  observations  of  my  own  I  wanted 
to  make. 

I  "He  said  yes,'  so  we  went  at  it.  He  began 
t^o  raise  his  voice,  and  so  did  I.  Then  he 
started  to  pound  the  desk,  and  I  did,  too. 
Pretty  soon  the  newsroom  staff  and  half  the 
printers  were  gathered  outside  the  door,  won- 
dering what  would  happen  next  and  whether 
they  shotild  come  in   and  break  it  up. 

"Tlien  Dworshak  stopped  and  said.  "Say. 
you  seem  to  have  some  pretty  strong  feelings 
about  this."  And  I  said.  'I  sure  do."  Then 
we  calmed  down  and  discussed  it  some  more." 

The  basic  differences  continued,  but  out 
of  that  first  \Soient  contact  there  came  a 
meeting  of  kindred  spirits  which  was  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  successftil  campaigns  In 
Congress  for  completion  of  the  Lewis  &:  Clark 
Highw.iy  iuid  construction  of  Bruces  Eddy 
Dam.  which  was  renam.ed  Dworshak  after  the 
Senator's  death  in  1962. 

"I  le:'rned  more  from  Dworshak  than  from 
almost  anyone  else."  B.J.  remarked  recently. 
"He  taught  me  that  despite  the  most  vigor- 
otis  disagreement  there  could  be  mutual 
tindersuinding  and  respect." 

When  the  Senator  died,  few  felt  the  loss 
more  keenly  than  B.J.     He  wrote: 

•  The  words  liberal'  and  conservative"  may 
have  been  battered  beyond  recognition  by 
the  quarrels  of  our  era,  but  Dworshak  cer- 
t.iinly  w.is  a  noutble  champion  of  old-fash- 
n  'led  conservatism. 
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"He  was  a  steadfast  opponent  of  big  gov- 
ernment and  big  spending,  but  without  ever 
rcachins;  the  stage  of  fanaticism  which  im- 
pugned the  patriotism  or  integrity  of  those 
with  a  different  philosophy. 

"He  voted  freqiiently  with  the  e.xtremists 
cf  the  radical  rieht — but  never  joined  them 
in  fotil  or  frantic  slurs  against  their  oppo- 
nents. He  was  a  champion  of  causes  mostly 
lost,  but  seldom  did  he  succumb  to  bitter- 
ness to  a  degree  which  jCv-ipardii'ed  his  abid- 
ing sense  of  fairness  and  friendliness." 

Through  Dworshak  and  through  a  growing 
acquaintanceship  elsewhere  in  high  places, 
the  fruit  of  his  earlier  years  cf  eloquence 
in  dissent.  B.J.  bridged  the  gap  between 
editor  and  politicaii.  between  critic  and 
builder.  The  times  and  circumstances  were 
chanE;ine  and  nowhere  was  this  more  evident 
than'in  Boise,  where,  in  1955.  a  new  kind  of 
Republican  administration  took  office  uiuler 
the  leadership  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylio. 

-I  had  known  him  as  attorney  gen?ral,  in 
the  days  when  I  was  mare  partisan,  and  he 
was  partisan,  too."  B.J,  recalled.  "But  that 
was  a  nonpartisan  office,  and  we  worked  well 
together. 

"When  he  became  Governor  the  relation- 
ship continued  and  developed.  We  were 
able  to  be  helpful  to  each  other.  He  was 
helpful  to  us  not  Just  because  tjiese  were  our 
projects  but  because  it  was  good  politics  to 
work  for  them.  I  have  always  been 
impressed  by  his  knowledge  of  State  gov- 
ernment, his  drive  and  ambition." 

The  normal  school  was  reopened.  Effec- 
tive support  from  the  State  administration 
was  enlisted  for  completion  of  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Highway.  In  turn,  the  Governor,  a 
liberal  Republican,  enjoyed  more  consistent 
support  for  his  policies  from  the  Tribune 
than  from  any  other  newrp.iper  in  the  State. 
The  years  broueht  recurring  and  fruitful 
contact's  with  others  with  whom  B.J.  fotmd 
common  grotmd— with  Senators  Henf.y 
J.\cKS0N  and  W.arren  M.^cNrsoN  of  Wash- 
ington, with  Senator  Albfet  Gore  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  chairman  of  an  important  Senate 
highwav  committe?,  with  Senator  P.^itl 
DouGL.^s  Of  Illinois,  and  with  Philleo  Nash, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  They 
liked  B.J.'s  approach  to  the  news. 

"I  have  found  that  most  of  these  people 
are  very  public  spirited.  Tlirough  their  con-* 
tacts  with  newsm.en  they  are  likely  to  get 
the  feeling  that  the  press  is  inclined  to 
prill.  An  aggressive  press  may  be  proper  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  som.etimes  this  atti- 
tude filters  all  the  way  down  until  the 
lowliest  cub  reporter  feels  it  is  his  duty 
to  make  a  U.S.  Senator  prove  he  isn't  a  son 
of  a  bitch. 

•'I  have  found  that  these  people  appreciate 
and  reciprocate  a  show  of  geatiine  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  a  reporter,  a  sincere  attempt 
to  get  at  the  facts." 

As  the  times  changed,  as  the  Tribune  and 
the  Lewiston  country  moved  toward  the 
attainm.ent  of  long-sought  goals,  as  the  irons 
in  the  fire  grew  hotter,  as  the  desk-pounding 
gave  way  to  the  long-distance  telephone  call 
and  commattee  luncheons  at  the  Hotel  Lewis- 
Clark  replaced  the  midnight  beer  parties  at 
Bojack's.  some  of  the  closest  to  him  sensed 
a  change  in  the  managing  editor. 

Had  B  J.  mellowed?  Had  he  become  a 
part  of  the  establishment? 

"Many  of  the  things  which  made  me  a 
nut,  or  a  radical,  have  become  re.'pectable 
in  recent  Ifcars.  The  city  manager  plan,  one- 
way streaits  in  Lewiston.  annual  sessions  of 
the  legT^ature.  and.  yes.  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 
I  have  not  changed  my  position  so  mtich, 
but  I  have  come  to  tmderstand  the  positions 
of  others  better. 

"You  get  to  be  more  of  a  builder  and  less 
of  a  critic  as  you  learn  to  btiild.  Critics  are 
a  dim.e  a  dozen.  Every  main  street  ha.s  its 
critics.     We   must  have   them,   but  to  have 


them  is  not  enough.     Criticisin  Is  eajsy,  but 
building  is  harder. 

"Tliere  are  real  dangers  in  an  editor  going 
beyond  the  editorial  page  as  a  builder.  But 
in  our  area  there  were  so  maoy  things  that 
needed  btulding.  Without  seeking  them, 
they  jtist  came  in.  As  you  learn,  and  as  you 
become  informed,  the  buildtng  often  fol- 
lows." 

And  what  should  be  the  role  of  an  editorial 
page,  and  the  newspaper  which  enfolds  it? 
B.J.  oifercd  this  view  at  a  meetintt  of  Jour- 
nalism sttldents  at  Pocatello  iE  195'J: 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  create  a  special  gu;\tantee  for  the 
press  in  the  Constitution  mertly  so  editorial 
writers  could  share  with  theif  readers  their 
wisdom,  ignorance  or  prejudices,  according 
to  their  moods  and  methods. 

"I     think     a     contract     wiif     implied.     It 

pledged  the  free  press  to  inform  the  public 
as  acctu-ately.  objectively,  antl  courageously 
as  its  resources  wotild  permit  abotit  public 
affairs  In  the  news  columns.  Having  dis- 
charged this  basic  responsibiUty  to  the  peo- 
ple, tlie  press  was  to  enjoy  Xhc  very  great 
privilege  of  expressing  its  cdttorial  opinions 
of  the  men  and  movements  It  had  reported 
upon  in  the  news. 

"The  Founding  Fathers,  fortunately  for  us, 
took  the  view  that  t!ie  citizens  of  America 
would  be  wise  enough — coUpciively  if  not 
individually— to  sort  through  the  various 
guardians  of  public  opinoiij  and  come  up 
with  at  least  a  workable  versifcn  of  the  truth. 
"This  revolutionary  idea  Later  was  formal- 
ized Into  the  doctrine  taat  the  trvith 
eventually  will  prevail  if  idecis  and  informa- 
tion are  allowed  to  circulate  freely  enough 
in  the  marketplace  of  public  opinion  •  •  *. 
"It  is  easy  to  be  proud  vivMi  one  has  the 
great  power  of  a  newspaper  at  his  disposed — 
even  if  he  has  undervalued  or  dio.-ipated  that 
power,  as  many  cf  us  have.  16  is  much  harder 
to  be  humble!  But  our  stremgUi  will  come 
from  otir  htimility,  not  from  our  pride.  We 
can  be  forever  proud  of  the  j.b  we  have  to 
do.  We  must  be  forever  humble  as  to  otir 
ability  to  do  it. 

"This,  to,  is  easier  to  say  than  to  achieve. 
Sometimes  we  gloat  when  wie  should  be  re- 
flecting after  a  cause  has  bceh  won  or  a  can- 
didate defeated.  Som.etimes,  when  we  have 
been  beset  by  delegatione — besieged  by 
streams  of  potty,  bickering,  selfish  htimans — 
it  is  hard  to  remember  tiiitt  a  newspaper 
mostly  serves  the  unseen  readers. 

"These  unseen,  unheard,  ordinary  people 
r.re  fairer,  kinder  and  more*  decent — collec- 
tively if  not  individually— on  the  average 
if  not  in  any  specific  "dispute,  than  the 
scrambling  climbers  who  h$ive  learned  the 
angles  and  who  come  to  grijid  their  axes  at 
the  whetstone  of  humanity — their  news- 
paper, 

"But  whatever  the  day  tiiay  bring — and 
hov>-evcr  poorly  we  may  meet  the  obligations 
of  a  given  day — we  have  no  Choice  btit  to  re- 
member, day  by  day  and  Uord  by  written 
word,  that  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  Founding 
Fathers  as  well  as  to  our  readers  whicii  we 
can  repay  only  in  fairncis,  courage  and 
integrity."  J 

If  the  Tribune  has  fulfijled  its  compact 
with  fairness,  courage  anq  integrity,  says 
B.J,  it  is  bcK?ause  of  1  a  publi.^hing 
tradition  committed  to  exceljencc  to  a  degree 
untL-sual  in  any  undertakinj. 

He  may  have  been  pondering  his  own  part 
in  that  tradition  when,  on  a  wintry  night 
in  1961,  as  the  Tribune  prepared  to  move  to 
new  quarters,  he  sat  alone  at  his  tyi^ewriter. 
pounding  out  his  last  editorial  In  the  clut- 
tered, cramped  old  building  which  had  served 
as  the  newspaper's  home  for  59  years: 

"Tlie  editorials,  too,  hava  flowed  or  stut- 
tered or  struggled  into  prii^t  over  half- 
remembered  generations  as  one  frail  mortal 
and  then  another  endeavored  with  the  time 
and  strength  and   understa  iding  he  had  to 


c.aptvire  the  elusive  words  which  might  ap- 
proximate in  honor  the  voice  of  the  Tril)une. 
"What  shall  be  said  of  this  latest  assertion 
by  William  E.  Borah? 

"How  can  one  rise  through  the  shock  and 
sorrow  of  some  unnoted,  long-forgotten  pri- 
vate loss  to  write  of  pending  public  matters? 
(It  mtist  be  done  for  good  or  ill  within  these 
same  dark  walls  before  the  Inexorable  dead- 
line: amid  pain  or  pleasure  it  must  be  done.) 
"Tliere  wa.s  for  one  the  brutal,  illuminating 
night  when  Al  Smith  lost   tlie  election. 

"There  v^as  for  another  the  long,  demand- 
ing campaigns  for  a  Hells  Canyon  dam  or  a 
Northern  Icl;iho  College  of  Education. 

"Tiiere  were  for  several  over  the  generations 
the  battle  for  the  open  river  to  the  sea  and 
the  struggle  to  open  a  new  highway  acro;s 
the  Lolo  P;iss  to  Missoula. 
"And  tlie  people — 

"They  came  in  streams  or  separately.  Tltey 
came  angry  or  full  of  gratitude,  threatening 
or  imploring,  shouting  or  sobbing  or  smiling. 
to  tell  how  it  was  or  seemed  to  be  when  tliey 
tried  or  had  to  put  aside  their  private  char- 
acter to  step  upon  the  public  stage. 

"The  people  came — publicity  chairmen 
and  Governors,  Senator;;,  mechani<'s,  nurses. 
baseball  players,  students,  jailbirds,  artists, 
te.achers.  Industralist.-.,  and  sometimes,  per 
chance,  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

"And  they  came  hoping — even  if  they 
doubted  and  distrusted  atid  damned — they 
came  hoping  still  that  this  dusty,  cluttered, 
crumbling  place  would  somehow  house  the 
dream  of  a  free  and  noi^le  press  to  serve  all 
the  quarreling,  struggling,  hoping  people  of 
a  wondrous  land, 

"And  sometimes,  wlien  wisdom  patised  a 
moment  in  its  flight  and  strengtlt  arose  in 
time  to  meet  the  challenge — the  mighty  hope 
and  honored  dream  for  a  glorious  moment  at 
le.ist  came  true. 

"The  cobwebs  sway  for  the  last  time  for  all 
we  know.  Tlie  battered  floor  will  creak  no 
more,  perhaps,  to  hurrying  footsteps.  Tlic 
whispering  breeze  carrying  talcs  of  times  long 
gcjiie  will  rustle  then  unheard. 

"But  in  the  proud  new  building  tlie  n.em- 
orics  will  linger.  Much  that  is  old  and  ap- 
pears decrepit  is  niuch  too  precious  to  ever 
leave  bclund. — B.J." 


"BIG   BROTHER'— INVASIONS   OF 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  "Big  Brother"  item  iii  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hans  F.  Wintcikorn.  professor 
of  civil  engineering  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Winterkorn's  letter  .speaks 
for  it.self,  and  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Princeton    U:-ivrRsrrY.   School   of  En- 
G'.N'rrRTNC  .^ND  Applicd  Scn;.N-CE. 

Pruicrfon,  N.J..  April  15.  19C5. 
Hon.  Edw.'^rd  V.  Long, 
Senator  from  Mir.souri, 
Srna'c  OfjUc  Building, 
Wn:-Jiington,  DC. 

De.ar  Senator  Long:  It  was  indeed  a  pler.s- 
ure  to  meet  you  and  Mrs,  Long  the  otlicr 
day  on  the  occasion  of  the  crowning  cf 
Prince-ss  Ann  at  the  dinner  of  the  Missotiri 
State  Society. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  express  to 
you  my  personal  thanks  for  your  courageous 
investigation  of  the  tampering  in  post  oflices 
with  first-class  m.ai!  of  American  citizens. 
This  tampering  has  been  going  on  fr.r  quite 
a  long  time  also  at  the  Princeton  Post  Ottice. 
My  personal  mail  was  often  steamed  ope.ieci 
and  the  flaps  reglued  so  careless!y  that  the 
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stamps  actually  were  lost  in  tlie  process  and 
the  letters  arrived  finally  witliout  stamps. 
This  I  think  is  a  good  indication  that  the 
opening  must  have  occurred  right  in  our  own 
post  oflice  here. 

If  I  could  be  of  help  to  your  comnultee, 
I  should  be  glad  to  testify  on  my  experience 
wilh  the  post  ofiice  in  Princeton. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ur.  Hans  F,  Wi.nterkor.n. 
Projc'-.or  of  Cvil  Enyincciivg. 


SALUTE  TO  TUNISIA  ON  THE  CELE- 
BRATION OF  HER  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  witli 
our  Nation's  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence approaching  rapidly,  the  United 
States  is  bcin;;  reminded  almost  weekly 
of  great  .strides  taken  ai'ound  the  globe, 
during  the  po.st war  era.  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  .self-governing  nations  dedi- 
cated to  concepts  of  liberty  and  to  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  man. 

Only  a  generation  ago,  Africa  gen- 
erally was  regarded  as  the  "daik  con- 
tinent." a  land  presumably  populated  by 
unambitious,  benighted  individuals,  an 
area  to  be  exploited  and  governed  by 
ab.sentee  landlord.s,  a  treasure  hou,sc  of 
raw  matcrial-s  upon  which  the  so-called 
civilized  world  mitiht  draw  at  its  whim. 

As  cveiils  and  pies.sures  have  inten.si- 
ficd  concern  for  the  well-being  of  otliers. 
the  irresistibl<^  foi'ces  which  brouuht  into 
being  the  United  States  of  America  have 
been  nouri.slied  and  nurtured  by  our  Na- 
tion. Consc fluently,  wo  can  rc:aard  with 
^^ratification  and  satisfaction  the  trends 
wliich  have  enabled  other  peoples  to  em- 
bark on  the  course  ch.artcd  at  Independ- 
ence  Hall,    in    Philadelphia.    189    years 

That  movement  has  given  birth  to 
nearly  3  dozen  self-governing  repub- 
lics and  voluntary  conimonwealths,  es- 
tablished in  a  brief  span  of  time  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  The  most  recent 
celebration  of  its  own  independence 
day  occurred  in  Tunisia,  on  June  1.  In 
commemorating  the  recojaiition  of  their 
own  sovereignty,  nearly  4  million  citi- 
zens of  that  former  French  territory  re- 
affirmed— in  a  manner  which  justifies 
faith  in  their  capability  and  courage — 
their  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  respect 
for  individuals,  of  oppoi'tunity  to  choose 
one's  own  way  of  life,  and  of  collective 
cooperation  for  mutual  advaiictment  and 
betterment. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  note  the  observ- 
ance of  Tunisia's  Independence  Day.  and. 
in  passing,  to  remark  that  in  tlie  months 
ahead,  during  the  current  year,  some  20- 
odd  other  African  countries  will  enjoy 
the  same  rewarding  emotions,  which 
also  have  been  felt  earlier  this  year  in 
another  8  free  African  nations.  No 
iomier  is  this  great,  rich  continent  to  be 
lec'arded  as  backward  and  unaspiring. 
We  trust  that  the  promi.-e  of  a  reward- 
ing future  will  be  realized  bv  each  one. 


INTERVENTION   IN    DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DODD.  Mi'.  President,  although 
President  Johnson's  intervention  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  by  certain  members 


of  the  American  press  corps,  and  by  the 
editors  of  several  influential  papers,  it 
has  been  encouraging  to  me  to  note  just 
how  much  support  and  understanding 
one  finds  for  the  President's  policy  from 
a  broad  reading  of  the  American  press. 

As  an  indication  of  the  breadth  of 
this  support,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  inseit  into  the  Record  five  recent 
items : 

First.  An  ai-ticle  in  the  Washington 
Star  for  Juno  1,  1965.  by  the  veteran 
liberal  columni.^t.  Eric  Sevareid. 

Second.  An  article  by  the  well-known 
Hear.st  columnist,  Pierre  J.  Huss,  in  the 
New  York  Journal  American  for  May 
le.  1965. 

Tiiird.  An  article  by  Ray  Cromlcy, 
veteran  columnist  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  press,  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  May  12,  1965. 

Fourth.  An  editorial  which  appeared 
on  May  4,  1965.  in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Post. 

Fifth.  An  article  in  the  Washington 
Star  for  May  31,  1965,  by  the  well-known 
Washington  columnist.  Max  Freedman. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  in  particular,  to  a  few 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Sevareid's  column, 
which  I  con.sider  all  the  more  significant 
brcau5:e  Mr.  Se\areid  has,  over  the  years, 
be  n  io:-'arded  as  a  member  of  the  liberal 
community — as  a  champion  of  modera- 
tion and  a  foe  of  extremism. 

For  me  it  is  impossible  to  believe  tliat  tlte 
C  ■:nnnini=t  thre.it  was  a  myth — 

Said  Mr.  Sevareid — 

impossible  to  believe  that  a  tlemocratic  and 
St  ible  government  could  have  been  formed 
by  the  impassioned  leaders  of  thousands  of 
armed  and  impa.ssioned  people,  a  v.^st  num- 
i>er  of  them  youngsters.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  we  could  not  have  prevented 
the  tragic  figliting  in  the  northern  part  of 
ilie  city,  easy  Ui  believe  that  we  did  prevent 
an  even  more  awful  blood-letting  in  the 
congested  downtown  region. 

Meantime  the  non.sense  arguments  shotild 
.stop.  To  say  that  the  United  States  has 
kept  the  Dominican  Reptiblic  from  enjoying 
a  free,  stable  democratic  government  is  non- 
sense; we  have  given  them  another  chance 
to  find  their  feet  on  the  long,  hard  road  to 
ciemoi.Tacy.  To  say  that  the  real  fear  in 
Latin  America  is  of  American  gtmboat  diplo- 
niacy  is  non.'scnse:  every  lii*ratc  Latin  Amer- 
ican' knows  tiiat  American  interventions 
have  always  been  temporary  while  commu- 
nism is  iiermanent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Evening  Star, 

June  1.  19651 

Some  Answers  to  SECOND-CifESSERS 

(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

llie  tide  of  second  guessing  about  tlie 
Ameriran  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo — ■ 
.as  to  its  justification,  its  size,  its  methods 
and  its  aims — had  readied  oceanic  propor- 
tio'is  by  the  time  this  writer  managed  to  get 
TO  the  first  European  city  established  in  the 
New  World.  Here  in  what  Coltimbtis  called 
•  the  l.-nd  of  God,"  had  come  the  first  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  yet  here  remains,  after  5 
centuries,  one  of  the  political  hellholes  of  the 
hemisiiliere,  its  soiled  streets  once  again 
throiiged  wilh  armed  men  from  abroad. 

Tlie  scenes  of  bitter  sorrow  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo have  been  well  described:  there  are 
other  tilings,  perhaps,  worth  putting  down 
at  this  late  dale.    I  thotight  I  had  rarely  seen 


such  brave  vi'ork  by  combat  reporters,  rarely 
such  emotional  Involvement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  rarely  such  a  wealth  of  un- 
contirmable  reports  and  rumors,  rarely  such 
a  disastrous  lack  of  contact  between  reports 
and  American  officials  who  were  not  only 
physic:.!] y  remote  but  for  a  long  time  si- 
lenced by  Presidential  orders.  And  rarely 
have  I  read  such  certain  conclusions  In 
.'\nierican  press  editorials  about  a  phenom- 
enon in  which  so  much  was  uncertain  and 
inconclusive. 

For  me  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Commvinist  threat  was  a  myth,  impo.ssible  to 
Ijelieve  that  a  democratic  and  stable  govern- 
micnt  could  have  been  formed  by  the  im- 
passioned leaders  of  thousands  of  armed  and 
impassioned  people,  a  \a£t  number  of  them 
youngsters.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  could  not,  have  prevented  the  tragic  fight- 
ing in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  easy  to 
believe  that  we  did  prevent  an  even  more 
awful  bloodletting  in  the  congested  down- 
town region. 

I  cannot  undersUiud  the  cry  iliat  we  put  in 
far  too  many  men.  An  airport,  several  miles 
of  corridor  and  a  safety  sector  with  a  long 
perimeter  require  thousands  of  soldiers  who 
require  other  thousands  to  support  and  sup- 
ply them.  Nor  can  I  understand  the  com- 
plaint that  the  President  acted  with  too 
mticii  haste. 

Over  many  years  I  have  been  adjusted  to 
tlie  complaint  of  "too  late  with  too  little." 
I  find  it  hard  to  make  a  quick  switch  to 
the  complaint  of  "too  soon  with  too  much." 
I  fail  to  understand  the  editorialist  who 
points  out  with  disdain  that  after  all.  there 
were  only  a  few  handftUs  of  Commtmists 
present. 

In  a  very  real  sense  their  lack  of  numbers 
L-:  their  strength.  It  was  because  they  were 
few  that  President  Bosch  had  not  bothered 
to  deal  severely  with  them.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  they  could  do  much  of 
their  work  undetected.  It  was  because  they 
were  few  that  they  cotUd  act  with  rapidity 
wiien  the  explosion  came.  It  was  because 
they  were  few  that  foreign  opinionmakers 
cotiid  make  the  Americans  seem  ridiculotis 
and  give  us  a  propaganda  defeat.  As  John 
Bartlow  Martin  reminds  us.  Communists  do 
not  make  revolutions,  they  take  them  over. 

Partly  because  of  tliis — their  small  num- 
bers— American  troops  could  not  invade  the 
heart  of  the  city,  or  allow  anyone  else  to 
invade  it. 

"i'Du  cannot  risk  causing  many  deaths  in 
order  to  capture  a  few  indiMduals  and  expect, 
ever,  to  justify  sttch  an  action  to  anybody, 
certainly  not  to  the  American  people.  So, 
at  this  writing  at  least,  the  Dominican  Com- 
munists remain,  finding  safety  as  they  first 
found  strength,  in  their  ntmibers— their 
small  numbers. 

And  their  small  number  in  various  other 
Latin  American  countries  lies  ne.ar  the  heart 
of  the  profotuid  dilemma  that  confronts  the 
United  States  for  the  future.  Revolts  are 
brewing  in  other  nations  to  the  south.  In 
all  these  revolts  Communist  elements  will 
be  present.  Are  we  to  put  down  every  upris- 
ing because  a  Communist  threat  is  present? 
Obviously  we  cannot,  even  though  some  of 
these  uprisings  probably  will  produce  Com- 
munist governments.  This  is  why  Castro 
laughs  in  his  beard.  He  believes  the  politi- 
cal metamorphosis  of  Latin  America  is  not 
manageable  on  our  terms. 

But  nothing  in  this  realm  of  human  action 
is  inevitable:  th«  game  is  not  lost  as  long 
;is  we  act  on  the  .assumption  that  it  can 
be  won.  There  are  Latin  societies  strong 
enough  to  handle  the  Communists  on  their 
own.  Others  will  be  galvanized  into  coun- 
teraction by  Communist  victories  or  near 
victories  close  by  their  borders. 

Meantime  the  nonsense  arguments  should 
s.op.  To  say  that  the  United  States  has 
kepi  the  Dominican  Republic  from  enjoj-lng 
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a  free,  stable  democratic  government  Is  non- 
sense; we  have  given  them  another  chance 
to  £nd  their  feet  on  the  long,  hard  road  to 
democracy.  To  say  that  the  real  fear  in 
Latin  America  is  of  American  gunboat  diplo- 
m.wry  is  nonsense;  every  literate  Latin  Amerl- 
c;ui  knows  that  .■Vnaerlcan  interventions  have 
always  been  temporary  while  comnaunism  is 
permanent. 

It  is  nonsense  to  indulge  any  longer  the 
self-conscious  idea  that  Latin  America's 
troubles  are  the  fault  of  the  United  States. 
Scime  iTire:  most  are  the  fault  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Its  ways  of  life  are  superior  to  ours  in 
more  tli^-ai  a  few  respects,  but  not  in  respect 
to  the  art  of  government.  In  tlie  l.xst  cen- 
tury and  a  half  there  have  been  in  all  of 
Latin  America  appro.s:imately  3,700  coups, 
rebellions,  and  civil  wars. 

[From  the  New  York    (N.Y  )  Journal- 
American.  May  16.  1965  | 

World  i^t  Foct's:    In-tfrvention   VERsfs 
Aggression 

(By  Pierre  J.  Kurs) 

The  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and  Com- 
munist Ctiba  never  tire  of  branding  U.S. 
military  intervention  in  South  Vietnam  and 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  "naked  aggres- 
sion." We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  tliis 
propaganda  smear  that  wo  shrug  it  off.  But 
the  Reds  know  from  the  big  lie  technique 
that  the  oftener  you  tell  a  whopper  the  more 
will  unconsciously  sink  into  the  minds  of 
those  you  target  as  your  next  victim. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  then,  what  is 
intervention  and  aggression — especially  if 
you  put  it  in  the  light  of  the  large-scale 
landing  of  U.S.  Marines  in  the  Dominican 
Republic?  I  asked  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
perts in  U.X.  to  answer  that  quesrion.  Am- 
bassador Liu  Chieh  of  Nationalist  China. 

I  turn  this  columxa  over  to  Ambassador 
Chieh: 

"Intervention  and  aggression  are  not  neces- 
sarily synonj-moug  or  interchangeable  words. 
In  recent  world  history  most  flagrant  acts  of 
aggression  have  been  coninii'tted  without  in- 
voiviiig  overt  and  direct  act^  of  intervention. 
In  cur  day  this  type  of  concealed,  indirect  but 
carefully  calculated  aggression — usually  car- 
ried out  through  the  familiar  tactics  of  in- 
filtration, subversion  and  the  use  of  proxies — 
has  been  developed  by  tlie  Communists  into 
a  f.ne  art.  Indeed,  it  has  become  the  most 
favored,  as  well  as  the  most  effective  tool  of 
CommuRist  foreign  policy." 

Ambassador  Chieh  added: 

"Yet  this  type  of  aggression  has  received 
no  careful  consideration  in  the  textbooks  of 
international  law.  One  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
international  law  i.-.  the  concept  of  direct 
responsibility  of  states  for  their  international 
conduct.  In  the  Communist  strategy  of  pro- 
tr:,cted  conflict,  direct  action  is  more  often 
than  rot  avoided. 

"This  being  so,  it  is  often  difficult  to  fasten 
on  the  Communist  governments  the  precise 
legal  blame,  even  when  they  have  in  fact  com- 
mitted legal  aggression. 

"Tiie  Communist  governments  do  not  set 
great  store  by  bourgeois  international  law. 
Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  traditional 
judicial  concepts  to  their  own  advantage. 
Now  the  U.S.  action  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  admittedly  an  act  of  intervention. 
Th^  U.S.  Government  never  concealed  this 
fact.  This  intervention,  far  from  being  an 
aggression,  was  intended  to  accomplish  the 
dual  purpose  of  protecting  American  lives  and 
fore.stalhng  the  Communist  tiikeover  of  a  sis- 
ter republic.  So  the  U.S.  action  was  in  fact 
but  a  response  to  Communist  Intervention 
and  aggression." 

Amba.s.'sador  Chieh  emphasized  that  if  a 
sovereign  people  in  a  helpless  country  are 
threatened  by  the  Red  foe,  their  right  must 
be  upheld  to  pick  a  government  that  is  the 
choice  of  the  poptUar  majority. 


"It  should  be  remembered, ■'  he  said,  "that 
the  right  of  self-determinatien  can  be  prop- 
erly exercised  only  in  unlet te»-ed  freedom. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Domitiican  Republic, 
there  was  ample  evidence  ttat  Conununlst 
conspirators  attempted  to  c>cp!oit  the  chaos 
and  confusion  that  Initiallj  broke  out  in 
Santo  Domingo.  It  would]  have  been  a 
mockery  of  the  principle  of  telf-determina- 
tion  if  tiic  Dominic:in  prnp'.i^  Jiad  been  left  at 
the  mercy  of  these  Cominunitt  adventurers." 


June  ,7,  1965 
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Washinetou    iDC.) 
May  12.19651 
U  -S    Dominican   Action-   Ifc   Boost  for 

VlETN.\MESE 

(By  Ray  Cromli  y) 

President    Johnson's  quick,   strong  action 
in    the    Dominican    Rcpubli 
major  effect  on  morale  in  V 

A  Vietnamese  guerrilla  figh 
says  privately  that  'the  U.S.  E 
is   more   significant   to  him 
raids  in  North  Vietnam." 

The  northern  raids  have 
Vietnamese  confidence  markedly.  Btit  there 
has  still  been  the  nagging  fear  these  bomb- 
liigs  may  be  part  of  a  U.S.  bi:  ildup  in  prepa- 
ration for  negotiations.  Tlicic's  a  strong  be- 
lief in  Sotitti  Vietnam  that  ne  jotiations  mean 
defeat. 

SOMETIIIXG    Et-i  S 

Moving  U.S.  troops  into  thf  Dominican  Re- 
public, wittiout  shilly  shall;  Ing.  to  stop  a 
Red  thrust  in  that  tiny  count  ry,  is  something 
else  again. 

It  means  to  this  guerrilla  fighter  and  to 
other  Vietnamese  he  is  in  co:itact  with,  that 
President  Johnson  really  i  aeans  to  stop 
communism. 

Since  Laos,  they  don't  belljve  promises  or 
speeche.<:. 

But  if  Mr.  John.^on  is  Willi:  ig  to  stake  U.S. 
prestige  in  the  tiny  Dominical ,  Republic,  then 
it's  not  likely,  they  reason,  the  President 
could  aiTord  to  let  Vietnaui  go  down  the 
drain. 

By  the  same  token,  this  Dominican  action 
may  be  di.=ccuraging  to  Hanoi. 

Tiie  nagslng  fear  among  S(»ith  Vietnamese 
officials,  military  men.  hamlat  chiefs,  police, 
and  everyone  else  who  h,as  stuck  his  neck 
and  his  family's  neck  out  In  fighting  the 
Communists,  has  been  tiiu  ;h-'  United  States 
would  pull  otit  despite  Pr  .iiicnt  Johnson's 
assurances  to  the  contrary. 

EIC   QUESTION' 

The  one  question  almost  c'  ery  Vietnamese 
I  saw  asked  me  on  my  trip  through  South 
Vietnam  was,  "Will  the  Unit<  d  States  .stay  If 
the  v,-ar  is  long  and  discouraj  ing?' 

These   men   knew  a   pulloi 
death  for  themselves  and  tl  leir  families  at 
the  hands  of  Communists. 

This  worry  about  what  th  ■  United  States 
would  do  has  not  engender!  d  courage.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  m.eant  thi.t  local  officials 
hedged  their  bets  and  kept  tightly  to  neu- 
trality, straying  neither  to  he  Communist 
or  Government  sides.  i 

The  feeling  that  the  United  States  would 
leave  accounts  in  siz;;ble  mefi.Mrc  for  Cam- 
bodia's Red  Oiina  leanings,  fc^  Burma's  care- 
ful  leftist  "neutrality."  and  far  the  cautiou.s- 
ne.ss  of  millions  of  uncommitted  people  in 
southea.st  Asia. 

EXPERIENCE 

Experience  In  the  mainl.i^d  China  and 
other  Asian  wars  suggests  that  when  the 
people  are  certain  which  .'iide  will  win  a  war, 
they  leap  to  that  .<^ide  in  large  ntnnbcrs. 

Because  of  the  Korean,  irjainland  China 
and  Lao  wars,  there's  a  stflong  feeling  In 
Asia  that  the  United  States  is  good  at 
"quickie"  fights,  but  that  It  tecaries  in  long 
.Struggles.  This  feeling  accoiln's  for  tlie  be- 
lief in  many  A.sian  minds  ttjr.t  in  the  long 
run   the  Reds  will   win. 

The  trickle  of  informatiopi  from  South 
Vietnam  the  past  few  days  .se^ms  to  indicate 


t  would  mean 


the  Dominican  action  will  help  con\ince  .';o!r.e 
doubters  that  the  war  is  not  m  the  Commu- 
nist bag. 

[From  t'ne  Bridgeport    (Conn.l    Post,  May  4 
iog:>i 

An  Error  Rectified 

It  is  now  cleiu:  that  the  United  States 
originally  linderesiimated  the  role  of  com- 
munists In  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
wlien  the  error  was  discovered,  it  acted 
swiftly    with    armed   forces. 

That  simpliiied  analysis  was  made  in  in- 
formed diplomatic  circles  in  Washington 
over  tiic  weekend  fvillowing  the  turbulei.t 
week  of  rioting  and  shooting  in  Saiiici 
Domingo. 

The  United  Suites  sent  nearly  5,000 
marines  and  airborne  tj'oops  into  the  islanu, 
solely  to  rescue  American  and  otlicr  foreign 
citiiiens  wliose  lives  were  endangered  by  the 
rising  anarcliy.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  4.500  additional  marines  and 
paratroops  were  being  sent  to  the  Republic. 

Some  critics  had  been  arguing  that  ot;r 
military  operation  was  larger  tlian  neces- 
sary, and  v.as  primarily  Intentled  to  h.'ilt 
a  rebellion  wliich  threatened  to  open  tlie 
way  to  Conuiiunist  domination  of  tlie  litt'.e 
nation. 

Actually,  President  Johnson's  movos  ap- 
pear to  liavc  been  b.ised  on  boiii  considcr.i- 
tions.  In  his  announcement  ibat  nioix 
troops  were  to  be  sent  to  Santo  Domingo. 
President  Johnson  said  their  presence  w.is 
nece&siry  to  secure  the  island  against  com- 
munism, as  the  Red  uprising  had  been  taken 
over  by  Communist  conspirators  directed 
from  abroad. 

This  would  seem  clearly  to  mean  t!i,;t 
Castro  and  ills  deadly  crews  are  belnnd  the 
anarchy  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Luw 
and  order  broke  down  completely  when  re- 
bellious army  leaders  who  started  the  up- 
ri.sing  acknowledged  they  could  not  con- 
trol the  elements  they  had  set  loose.  Those 
elements  were  under  control  of  hardcore 
Cominunists  trained  in  Cuba  and  C7ccho- 
slovakia.  and  fncy  began  deliberate  moves 
to  attack  U.S.  nationals  and  property. 

By  last  midweek  more  than  50  Com- 
liiunists  had  been  idcntilied,  actively  en- 
gaged in  arming  and  leading  toughs  and 
criminals  in  an  effort  to  set  up  a  second 
Commtinist  bastion  in  this  hemisphere. 

President  Johnson  moved  quicklj-,  cie- 
fpitc  the  knowledge  that  many  Latin  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  would  be  infuriated  by 
"unilateral"  Yankee  action  reiminiscent  cf 
gunboat  diplomacy.  The  President  took  the 
action  because  he  felt  tliat  at  the  moment 
there  was  no  other  cour.=e.  It  w;i.s  certainly 
better  to  bruise  Latin  sensibilities  than  risk 
the  deaths  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  a  continued 
trend  to  anarchy  which  would  etentur.lly 
niake  anotlier  Cuba  out  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

[From    the    Bridgeport    (Conn  )    Telegram, 
May  5.  1965] 

The   Johnson   DocrniNE 

Prcriidont  Johnson  Is  bolstering  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  bringing  it  up  to  date. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  for  more  than 
100  years,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  kept  this 
hemisphere  from  further  colonization  by 
European  powers  by  warning  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  power  graij  by  a  foreign  country 
on  this  hemisphere  would  be  opposed  by  tiie 
United  States. 

Tlie  Monroe  Doctrine  had  its  most  cruci.1l 
test  in  1867  in  Mexico.  Austrian  Archduke 
Maximilian  I  established  a  kingdom  there 
in  1864.  Pressure  from  the  United  States 
forced  Prance  to  withdraw  Its  armed  support. 
President  Lincoln  was  occupied  In  tlie  Civil 
War  btit  lent  his  influence  to  Mexican  pa- 
triots against  the  monarchy.  Patriots  led  b>' 
Benito  Juarez  <lefeated  Maximilian  and  he 
was  execvited. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  enforced  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  against  Kaitcr  Wllhelm's  Germany 
at  the  turn  cf  the  century.  In  the  Venezuela 
Claims  dispute,  he  advanced  the  theory, 
^•h.ch  became  kn(>wn  as  the  Roosevelt  ccrol- 
Ifcrv  to  the  Monrw  Doctrine,  that  the  United 
St:ites  had  direct  interest  ana  the  obligation 
to  impose  order  in  tlie  affairs  of  Latin  Amerl- 
c.n  countries.  Tliat  turned  (jack  German 
warships  that  had  been  dispatched  to  collect 
iQcrman  claims.  Latin  America  did  not  like 
it  but  the  Roosevelt  corollary  maintained 
order  in  the  hemisphere  for  a  third  of  a 
century. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  imposed  his 
own  corollary  to  tlie  ancient  Mf^-iroe  Doc- 
trine. Tliat  is,  that  when  foreign  elements 
Including  cili/.cns  of  other  Latin  American 
countries,  Intervene  in  the  affairs  of  anotlier 
such  country,  the  United  States  will  oppose 
tliem.  It  is  because  Communist-trained 
rebels,  including  some  Cuban  and  Czecho- 
slovakia trainees,  infiltrated  the  rebellion 
and  look  control,  that  American  marines 
joined  the  counterrcbellion. 

The  marines  had  been  sent  to  evacuate 
American  and  other  nationals  and  did.  In 
the  memtime.  a  ccnsc-Hre  was  violated  bo- 
cause  tlie  rebels  liad  lost  control  of  tlieir 
forces.  The  rebels  had  been  infiltrated  by 
Castro  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  could 
not  ^ectire  the  cease-fire  to  which  they  had 
agreed. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  approved 
Mr.  Johnson's  action.  Had  Mr.  Ei.scnhower 
moved  as  quickly  in  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro  might 
not  have  liad  a  chance  to  consolidate  the 
jftrst  Communist  foothold  on  the  heml- 
sjihere.  President  John.son  is  acting  to  pre- 
vent a  .second  footho'.d.  Of  ccur.'^e  he  was 
immediately  branded  an  imprria'.i.'-t  by  C'.us- 
tro  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  could  not 
stand  being  fru.strated  in  tlio  second  [^ower 
grab. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.), 
Miy  31,  19G5I 
Tun  Pnrsijc.NT's  Dominican  Action 
I  (By    Max    Freedman) 

I  jit  Is  best  to  admit  that  the  sending  of 
JJlS.  marines  into  t;ie  Dominican  Republic, 
without  the  prior  consent  ol  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  constituted  a  tech- 
nical breach  of  tlie  charter  under  which  this 
American  syateni  of  regional  security  oper- 
ates. No  amount  cf  retrospective  logic  can 
wipe  out  that  fact.  The  ocrious  questions 
are  whether  President  Jolmson  and  Secre- 
tary Ru.sk  liad  any  valid  alternative:  and 
whether  their  actions  since  the  early  days  of 
the  crisis  have  strengthened  or  weakened 
the  inter ■..\morlcan  system. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  for  example,  has 
recalled  that  Prcridcnt  Kennedy  was  very 
c:treful  to  consult  with  O.AS  during  the 
Cuban  crii^is  of  19C2.  He  speaks  with  speciil 
authority  on  tiiat  crisis  lor  lii.s  own  contribu- 
tion in  tliose  critical  d.iys  was  consistently 
valiant  and  distingtiished.  Yet  Senator 
Kennedy,  on  reflection,  will  surely  admit 
that  his  comparison,  at  bottom.  Is  completely 
misleading. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  Cuban  crisis  is 
that  President  Kennedy,  amid  conditions  of 
Intense  secrecy  and  in  days  filled  with  almost 
Incredible  activity,  had  a  margin  of  precious 
time  to  prepare  the  American  response  down 
to  the  last  detail.  Included  in  that  plan  of 
action  was  the  wise  decision  to  inform  the 
OAS.  the  United  Nations,  and  various  leaders 
of  the  Western  World. 

But  this  statement  of  America's  Intentions, 
i^hether  conveyed  privately  or  publicly,  came 
very  late  In  the  day.  It  came  only  after  the 
carefully  considered  American  plan  liad  been 
set  in  motion.  At  no  time  was  President 
Kennedy  prepared  to  give  the  Intcr-American 
system  the  right  to  modify  his  plan,  to  delay 
it,  or  to  veto  it.  In  no  sense  of  the  term  as 
■understood  by  diplomacy  was  there  any  'con- 


sultation" with  the  OAS.  President  Ken- 
nedy merely  Informed  it  of  his  plans  when  it 
bLcame  both  wise  and  convenient  for  him 
to  do  so. 

Now  It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the 
Dominican  crisis  with  the  Cuban  crisis  as 
a  threat  to  peace.  But  the  Inherent  danger 
of  the  present  crisis  is  not  now  the  issue. 
What  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  the  special 
circumr  tances  of  the  Dominican  crisis  gave 
PrcMdent  Jolinron  less  time  for  working  with 
the  OAS  than  President  Kennedy  had  in  the 
Cuban  emergency.  Those  circumstances  In- 
cluded the  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  the 
fiUi^ittr  threat  of  Communist  mischief  In 
C'lKiit  o;"s  of  .t^preading  anarciiy.  the  u  g'^nt 
and  repeated  confessions  by  the  Dominican 
authorities  then  in  power  thrit  they  had  !ort 
co:-!trol  of  the  situation,  and  the  reluctant 
but  unanimous  judgmeiit  of  U.S.  officials  In 
S  into  Domingo  that  troojis  had  to  be  sent 
fit  once  by  Washington  to  protect  and  evacu- 
ate  American   citizens. 

It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  everyone 
who  particioatcd  in  Johnson's  decision  that 
the  crisis  would  tolerate  no  delay.  There  was 
tnc  related  agreement  that  the  OAS,  even  In 
the  Ijest  of  circum."^t,aices.  could  take  no 
acton  in  less  than  48  hour^:;  and  the  warning 
mc.i^ages  from  Santo  Domingo  emphasi7cd 
tiiat  such  a  delay  would  enta.l  an  intolerable 
ri.-k  to  American  lives. 

Was  this  an  unrca.'on;;b!e  ectimate  of  the 
situation  when  one  remembers  the  liistory 
of  the  OAH  in  other  emergencies  and  Its  con- 
duct in  this  critls?  There  will  be  many 
Americans,  is  we'.l  as  many  pecple  in  Latin 
America,  who  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  we 
arc  able  to  indulge  these  academic  anxieties 
only  because  the  President's  decision  did  in 
fact  avert  disaster.  For  it  would  be  a  very 
dillerent  debate  if  we  were  conducting  it  on 
the  ruins  of  freedom  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
j-iublic,  if  another  Castro-influenced  govern- 
ment were  in  power  there,  and  if  the  con- 
tagion of  anarchy  and  communism  spread  to 
other  lands  in  Latin  America. 

The  record  sliows  tliat  Pejident  Johnron. 
perh.ips  mo*-e  tlian  any  other  President  in 
our  history,  has  been  eager  to  strengthen  the 
intcr-Amcrican  system  and  to  equip  it  with 
the  power  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  in 
meeting  any  threat  to  tlie  security  of  this 
hemisphere.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  enter- 
pme.  It  may  well  be  the  judgment  cf  future 
liistorians  that  a  small  tcclmical  breach, 
soon  rectir.ed,  led  to  the  most  significant 
gains  in  regional  consultation  and  security. 
It  is  President  Johnson's  long-term  commit- 
ment to  the  OAS  tliat  matters,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  commitment  were  more  closely 
understood,  both  here  and  in  Latin  America. 


SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH 
AN>nVERSARY  OF  THE  MAGNA 
CARTA 

?v!r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
7::0ih  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the 
Macna  Carta  is  at  hand;  and  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  procla- 
mat.on  on  the  subject  by  the  mayor  of 
Dallas,  along  ^vith  a  statement  on  the 
great  charter,  prepared  most  ably  by 
Mrs.  Harry  Joseph  Morris,  State  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  State  Magna  Carta 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation and  the  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

City  of  Dallas. 

Proclamation 
Tills  year,  1965,  is  the  750th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  the  great  charter  known  as 
Magiia  Carta;    and 


.  Whereas  Magna  Carta  provided  the  cor- 
nerstone of  constitutional  free  government 
•and  some  of  the  basic  political  Ideas  which 
shaped  our  Nation's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  CoriEtltution;   and 

Whereas  In  Magna  Carta  are  embedded 
the  concepts  of  government  limited  by  law, 
cf  individual  liberties,  of  right  of  trial  by 
Jury,  of  Just  taxation  subject  to  approval  by 
a  competent  assembly,  and  other  fundamen- 
tal  principles   of   freedom   and   justice;    and 

Whereas  to  commemorate  the  750th  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta, 
special  cercm.onies  will  be  held  at  Runny- 
mcde,  England,  site  at  which  King  John  and 
2,000  English  barons  fashioned  Magna 
Carta:   Now,  therefore, 

I,  Erik  Jcnrson.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dallas,  do  hereby  proclaim  June  13-19,  1965. 
as  Magna  C„rta  Week. 

Erik  Jonsson, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dallas. 

The  750th  Anniversary  of  the  Magna 
Carta 
(By  Mrs.  Harry  Joseph  Morris,  charter,  hon- 
orary life  State  regent  of  the  Texas  divi- 
sion of  the  Katlonal  Society  Magna  Carta 
Dames;  State  chairman,  the  Texas  State 
Magna  C^rta  Committee;  and  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  Te.xas,  appointed 
by  Gov.  John  Connally;  and  official 
representative  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  ap- 
p  ^lilted  by  Mayor  Erik  Jonsscn.  of  Dallas, 
to  the  750th  anniversary  of  the  Magna 
Carta,  at  Runnymede) 

King  John  of  England  granted  the  great 
charter,  the  Magna  Carta,  at  a  certain 
meadow  between  Staines  and  V.'Indsor,  near 
Egham..  known  as  Runnymede  on  Monday, 
the  15th  of  June.  1215  A.D. 

In  preparation  for  his"  parley  with  the 
barons  of  England,  he  had  m.ade  his  head- 
quarters at  V.'indsor  Castle.  The  instirgents 
were  In  possession  cf  the  city  jf  London.  The 
barons'  armed  host  crossed  the  Thames  by 
Staines  bridge  and  set  up  their  pavilions 
on  Runnymede.  John  came  there  to  meet 
them,  witli  a  small  retinue  of  bishops  and 
magnates  whose  names  can  be  read  in  the 
preamb:e  to  the  charter.  His  advisers  in- 
cluded Stephen  Langton,  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop cf  Canterbury,  and  the  Earl  Marshal 
of  England.  Hubert  de  Burgh.  The  weight 
of  their  counsel  coupled  with  the  unrelent- 
ing pressure  of  the  baronial  leadership  com- 
pelled John  to  cede  the  charter. 

Modern  historians  point  to  the  limited 
application  of  the  charter,  interpreting  it  as 
a  feudal  document  intended  to  reform  spe- 
cific abuses  of  John's  own  reign.  It  is  true 
that  the  barons  In  1215  were  often  thinking 
in  terms  of  their  own  order  and  that  many 
generations  later  lawyers  began  to  interpret 
the  charter  in  the  light  of  vastly  changed 
circumstances.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
Magna  Carta  proved  In  times  of  crisis  to  be 
th?  safeguard  of  c:nst;tutional  progress 
and  that  the  simple  legal  rulings  embodied 
in  the  charter  are  the  principles  in  which 
otir  courts  take  pride  today,  and  has  been 
the  keystone  for  not  only  English  law,  but 
for  the  development  of  our  own. 

Quoting  from  Gov.  Jo'nn  Connally. 
"In  this  age  cf  space,  when  mankind  is  on 
the  verge  of  e.xplorations  of  other  planets,  it 
is  well  to  pause  for  awhile  and  reflect  on 
our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom.  Without 
such  a  heritage,  all  we  are  and  all  we  hc-pe 
to  be,  wou!d  be  meanine'.cs?.  for  liberty  is 
our  most  priceless  possession." 

Further  quoting  from  Gov.  John  Ccn- 
nally's  official  memorandum,  dated  February 
9.  1965:  "Magna  Carta  provided  the  corner- 
stone cf  constitutional  free  government 
and  some  cf  the  b.isic  political  ideas  which 
shaped  cur  Cvvn  Nation's  Declaration  cf  In- 
dependence and  Constitution.  In  Magna 
Carta  are  embedded  the  concepts  of  govern- 
ment llm.ited  by  law,  of  individual  liberties. 
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of  right  cf  trial  by  jury,  of  just  taxation  sub- 
ject ur>  approval  by  a  competent  assembly, 
nnci  other  fundamental  principles  of  freedom 
f.ncl  jUETice.  •  *  •  It  is  fitting  that  this 
750th  ai.niversary  of  the  granting  of  the 
Magna   Carta   be   observed   by   all   citizens, 

and  that  the  importance  cf  Magna  Carta 
to  our  form  of  government  and  our  way  o'f 
life  be  recogni^^ed.  Therefore.  I,  as  Governor 
of  Texas,  do  hereby  designate  the  week  of 
June  13-19,  1965.  as  Magna  Carta  Week  in 
Texas." 

The  surety  barons,  from  whom  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  Division  of  the  National 
Society  Magna  C.irta  Dames  claim  descent 
are:  William  d'  Albini,  Roger  Bigod.  Hugh 
Bigod,  Henry  de  Bohun.  Richard  de  Clare, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  John  Fitzrobert,  Robert 
Fitzwalter,  William  dc  Huntingfield.  John  de 
L.-.cie.  William  de  Lanvallei.  WiUiam  Malet, 
William  de  Mowbray.  Saire  de  Qumcy.  Robert 
de  Roos,  Geoffrey  de  Save.  Robert  de  Vere. 
The  names  of  the  oth"er  surety  barons  who 
have  no  known  Issue  living  today  are:  Wil- 
liani  de  Fortibus.  William  de  Hardell.  Geof- 
frey de  Mandeville.  William  Marshall.  Roger 
de  Montbegon.  Richard  de  Montfichet, 
Richard  de  Percy.  Eustace  de  Vesci. 

The  750th  anniversary  of  the  Magna  Carta 
will  be  celebrated  m  Britain  in  Ji-.ne  1965. 
and  some  200  American  descendants  of  the 
Magna  Carta  barons,  headed  by  Mrs  John 
S.  Wurts,  Sr..  national  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  Magna  Carta  Dames,  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Dorothy  Wurts.  national 
Magna  Carta  tour  director,  both  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,,  with  representatives  from  all  of 
the  50  States  will  attend. 

Mrs.  Harry  Joseph  Morri,'=,  charter,  honor- 
ary life  State  regent  of  the  Texas  division  of 
the  National  Sr>ciety  Magna  Carta  D.anes. 
6840  Lakewood  Boulevard.  Dallas,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally  to  be  the  official  representative  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  who  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  to  be  the 
official  representative  of  the  city  of  DallaJT 
will  head  the  Texas  delegation  |iho  will 
attend  the  750th  anniversary  of  the  Magna 
Carta  ceremonies  in  England.  Tlic  Texas 
delegation  includes:  Mrs.  George  H.ilfin 
Liklns  and  Miss  Florine  Aiiioinettc  Tye, 
Abilene;  Mr.  Jameston  Rezin  Brannon.  jr.. 
Carthage;  Mi.=s  Nadine  Lain.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  Laird.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M,  Lar.ge, 
Miss  Grace  Lockey,  Mrs,  John  I.  Moore.  Mr. 
Richard  James  Price.  Mrs.  Verna  Tye  Price, 
and  Mrs.  Morris,  all  of  Dallas;  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Decker.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hulver.  Mrs.  E. 
Bates  Nisbet.  Houston;  Mrs,  Robert  J.  Whelan 
and  Miss  Regina  Whelan.  Marshall;  Mrs. 
William  E.  Bates.  Midland;  Mrs.  Ervin  A. 
Tyro.T.  San  Antonio;  Mrs.  F.  Knleht  Parker, 
San  Augustine;  Mrs.  L,  E.  Livingston,  Jr.. 
Eeabrook;  Mrs.  Paul  G,  Gooch.  Victoria;  Mrs. 
Robert  Knox  Egan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hart 
Wilson,  Wichita  Falls;  and  they  will  be  head- 
qviartered  at  the  Europa  Hot'el  in  London. 
England,  from  June  6  through  16.  and  will 
enjoy  many  intere.sting  tours  through  the 
historic  sites  of  England. 

Among  the  events  .<LChcduled  are:  On  Mon- 
day. June  7,  the  Magna  Carta  tour  group 
will  be  honor  guests  at  the  full  dress  re- 
hearsal of  the  Magna  Carta  play,  written  by 
John  Arden.  one  of  Britain  s  most  praised 
young  playwrights,  who  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  play  commemorating  the  750th 
anniversary  of  the  Magna  Carta,  by  the 
city  of  London,  which  will  be  premiered  at 
the  Mermaid  Theater,  the  only  theater  In 
the  ancient  city  of  London,  in  a  riverside 
setting.  On  Thursday,  June  10.  the  party 
wUl  attend  the  Magna  Carta  ceremony  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  and  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  hopes  to  at- 
tend On  .Saturday,  June  12,  they  will  see 
the  lovely  ceremony  known  as  "Trooping 
the  Color."  celebrating  the  official  birthday 
of  the  Queen,  when  a  full  dress  parade  of 
the  Brigade  of  Guards  is  held  by  the  Queen 


on  Horse  Guards  Parade.  Tlie  hitjhlight  of 
the  trip  will  be  at  Runnynirdc  on  T^iesday. 
June  15.  when  a  special  ceremony  presented 
by  the  Magna  Carta  Trust,  Elngland.  to  com- 
memorate the  historic  sealitig  of  the  Great 
Charter  by  Kint:  John,  in  AlD.  1215,  will  be 

held.  A  ceremony  will  alsoi  be  held  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Law  Courtfe  on  June  15.  in 
London,  at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be 
present,  with  npretentatives  oi  the  legal 
profession  in  Britain  and  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives from  the  ComnKj^iwealth  and  the 
United   States    atteiidlncr         ; 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  thjjt  Runnymcde  is 
still  a  placid  green  meadow),  uninterrupted 
except  by  a  small  memorial  to  the  Magna 
Carta  erected  by  the  Ameri<3|an  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  the  new  memorial  to  the  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  President  of  the  t'nitcd 
States  of  .America,  which  was  dedicated  witli 
an  acre  of  ground,  on  May  14.  1965.  by  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  with  ^Irs  Jacqtielinc 
Kennedy  and  her  two  chiUirftn.  Caroline  and 
John.  Jr..  Kennedy,  attending. 

When  the  Magna  Carta  Vas  {granted  on 
Runnymede  in  1215.  a  nuinbtr  of  copies  were 
sealed  and  were  taken  witii  wti's  to  the  shires 
in  the  country.  Four  copies,  remain;  one  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (probably  the  one  t.iken 
to  Wiltshire),  one  in  Lir^oln  Cathedral 
(probably  the  one  taken  xo  Lincolnshire), 
and  two  in  the  Britis-h  Mus»um.  There  are 
three  reissues  of  the  Ma ganj  Carta,  in  1216. 
in  1217,  and  in  lL'25.  A  coiy  of  the  latter, 
known  as  the  Li.ycock  Abbty  reissue,  is  m 
the  British  Museum.  1 

The  Da:ias-Fort  Worth  Colfcny  of  the  Texas 
Division  of  the  National  sdciety  of  Magna 
Carta  Dimes,  of  which  Mr.'^  James  D.  Lu- 
trell.  Sr  ,  is  the  regent,  presctited  a  facsimile 
of  the  Magna  Carta,  which  vlas  sent  to  New- 
York  by  England,  for  the  World's  Fair  in  19.39, 
with  an  honor  guard  of  whioji  John  William 
MacGov.an  was  captain,  ilr.  MacGowan 
presented  the  facsimile  to  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Colony,  who  in  turn  prc.-ented  it  to 
the  Dallas  Public  Library  at  a  formal  dedi- 
cation on  Monday.  June  15.  1964,  on  the 
749th  anniversary  of  the  Mapna  Carta,  with 
Mrs,  Lutrell.  Sr.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Joseph  Morris,  honorary  \il$  recent  of  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Colony,  and  charter,  hon- 
orary life  State  regent  of  tha  Texas  Division 
of  the  National  Society  Magna  Carta 
Dames,  m. iking  the  pros  cnitat  ion  to  Mrs, 
Lillian  Brad-=haw.  director-ljbrarian  of  the 
Dallas  Public  Library,  in  ier  office.  The 
facsimile  includes  both  the  L^tin  version  and 
the  English  translation,  aiid  hangs  as  a 
permanent  display  in  the  T(S<rin  history  and 
gene.-logy  department  of  i.ht  Dallas  Public 
I,ibrary, 

Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  h.i-  pi-  .:  :mted  June 
13-19,  19C5.  as  Magna  Cart:i  Week  in  Dallas, 
and  other  mayors  in  the  various  cities 
throughout  the  State  are  aisa  i.'isuing  similar 
proclamations,  in  a  statewide  observance 
of  the  750th  anniversary  pf  the  Magna 
Carta. 


■■EI.ECTRONICS:   THE  EOOM-SIZE 
WORLD" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  short  weeks  the  perfonnance  of  the 
communications  saleilito  known  a.<; 
Early  Bird  has  astonished  9<.-oples  around 
the  globe.  Since  the  launching?  in  April, 
this  extraordinai-y  vehicle  has  demon- 
strated to  all  mankind  the  remarkable 
achievements  po.s.siblo  by  talented,  de- 
termined individuals  laboring;  in  a  free 
society  and  motivated  by  a  desire  to  put 
technoloRical  skill  and  scientific  kno\\ - 
how  into  service  for  human  benefit. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corpo- 
ration has,  with  this  almcst  unbelievable 


dependable  relay  mechanism,  taken  a 
fir.st  step  in  makiny:  practicable  a  truly 
global  means  of  communication.  The 
effectiveness  of  America's  approach  to 
thfi  linkinp:  of  continents  and  nation!; 

justifies  the  confidence  typified  by  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962. 
I  trust  that  tlie  initial  successes  are  an 
answer  to  all  who  doubted  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy  embodied  in  that  con- 
troverted legi.slation. 

Tlie  success  of  Early  Bird  was  due  in 
larrtc  part  to  pioneering  efforts  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; but  meat  credit  must  be 
}j:iven  to  private  enterprise,  notably,  two 
versatile  corporations  which  carry  on  a 
lariic  proportion  of  their  activities  in  my 
home  State  of  California — the  Dou.tjlas 
Aircraft  Co..  which  produced  the  launch 
vehicle:  and  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co, 
which  fabricated  the  .satellite. 

With  a  new  era  in  worldwide  communi- 
cations dawnin';.  I  believe  Congress  is 
warranted  in  viewing  with  satisfaction 
its  record  of  suijportin.'t  NASA  procram,^ 
and  making  po.ssiblc  the  foiTnation  of  the 
Comnumications  Satellite  Corporation, 
I  feci  that  the  American  people  will  ben- 
efit from  knowing  more  details  about 
tliis  venture,  as  recounted  in  an  article- 
published  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  Time  maL'a- 
zine — which  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recopd  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd, 
as  follows : 

Electronics:  The  Room-Size  Wori  d 

Lyndon  Johnson  immediately  gra.sped  Tr.e 
slgniricance  and  potential  of  Early  Bira 
the  new  communications  .'satellite  hovering 
22,30D  miles  above  the  equator.  Aware  tlip.t 
tlio  Riissians  were  flooding  European  T\' 
stations  with  films  and  pictures  for  the  20tli 
anniversary  of  V-E  day.  the  President  actefi 
swiftly  last  week  to  upstage  them. 

In  Washington.  U.S. -network  bigwigs  were 
expecting  to  meet  at  the  White  House  to 
complain  about  the  President's  increasing 
preemption  of  prime  TV  time  on  short  no- 
tice. Instead  of  a  meeting.  Johnson  pro- 
duced a  new  short-notice  rorjucst.  As  soon 
as  pos.':ible.  he  siiid.  he  wanted  to  use  Early 
Bird  to  broadcast  a  V-E  anniversary  speecit 
direct  to  Europe.  Three  and  one-half  hours 
later,  in  a  slow  and  me:isured  drawl,  he 
was  chiding  Charles  de  Gaulle  live  on  British 
and  Italian  TV  screens,  and  being  t:4ped  for 
later  rebroadcast  iir  almost  e\ery  oth'^r  Ei;- 
ropean   nation 

GLOBAL    nLANKET 

As  a  means  of  muting  Russia's  planned 
propaeanda  barrage.  European  broadca.';ters 
called  it  "a  master  stroke."  But  the  unprer- 
edcntcd  transatlantic  transmission  of  t'n* 
master's  voice  and  face  also  gave  rise  to  in- 
ternational problems  undreamed  of  a  week 
ago.  CBS's  Walter  Cronkite  noted  that  the 
President  had  violated  diplomatic  protocol 
by  addressing  foreign  peoples  directly  witli- 
out  first  notifying  their  governments,  A 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  official  com- 
plained that  he  was  forced  to  di.'^rupt  the 
normal  evening  schedule  on  short  notice 
Foreign  chiefs  of  slate,  suddenly  alert  to  tiie 
prestige  potential  of  broadcasting  directly  to 
foreign  nations  by  satellite,  began  stirring 
German  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  immedi- 
ately requested  time  to  address  the  American 
people. 

.Su'^ii  new  problems  only  served  to  under- 
fcore  the  new  epoch  In  communications  that 
rose  with   the  drum.shaped.  85-p('tind  .satel- 
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lite.  In  an  age  f^tst  growing  familiar  with 
niali's  race  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
v.orld,  E.irly  Bird  reached  back  toward  the 
earth  and  seemed  to  Khrlnk  It  almott  to 
room  size.  All  by  Itself,  the  satellite  blan- 
keted more  than  one-third  of  the  globe.  If 
two  more  soar  into  orbit,  for  the  first  time 
;n  history  it  will  be  literally  true  that  for 
t.cry  nation  instant  cont.ict  v.ill  be  possible 
with  every  inhabited  spot  on  earth. 

WORLO  TOWN    MEETING 

in  Europe  and  the  Unitrd  States,  tclcvl-  " 
saJn's  sliowincn  labored  to  exploit  Early  Bird's 
vcj-satility.  At  thc:r  Vxyt,  the  programs  were 
r;s  moving  and  immediate  as  a  closcup  of 
Houston's  great  Surgeon  Michael  DeBakcy  re- 
pairing a  hiunan  h.cart  while  f;!scinated  doc- 
tors in  Geneva  lookrd  over  his  shoulder.  Eu- 
r  •pa  w-.tclifd  troop  movemc?its  in  the  streets 
of  Santo  Domingo  while  bullets  still  rico- 
cheted across  the  Caribbean  town.  The 
Town  Meeting  of  the  World  turned  inter- 
national as  Barry  Goldwater  in  New  York. 
Dean  Ru:=k  and  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  In 
London,  and  Maurice  Kcliumann  in  Paris 
joined  in  a  transatluntic  gabfest.  A  mtig 
thfjt  of  Canada's  most  wanted  man,  relayed 
by  Early  B;rd  and  recognized  by  a  televiewer 
in  Florida,  gave  accused  bank  robber  Georges 
I.ciTiay  the  dubious  fame  of  becoming  tlie 
:  r.  t  fr<<;itivc  n:;bbf''l  by  satellite.  NBC 
teamed  up  with  the  BBC  and.  for  a  refresh- 
ing few  minutes,  Huntlcy-Brinklcy  became 
Huntley-Dimbleby. 

GoOnhlUy  Downs,  Pleumcur-Bodou.  Raist- 
li.g,  Anduver— the  unfamiliar  places  where 
b;g.  ground-birsed  stations  were  relaying  pro- 
gr.;riis  to  Early  E;rd — became  part  of  the 
Lmguage  of  the  communications  Industry. 
And  between  the  best  and  the  worst  that 
TV  had  to  offer,  imaginative  men  could  pick 
cut  the  promise  of  a  dream  born  more  than 
a  century  ago.  when  tiie  first  crude  telegraph 
fi;ggest"d  iliat  man  miglit  somcd:iy  f.,r  out- 
reacli  the  limitations  of  his  speech  and  hear- 
ing.  I  , 

•    I  MAGIC    F,\CTO?. 

As  the  telc:Traph  matured  into  the  tele- 
phone, the  telephone  into  radio,  and  radio 
into  television,  each  eucccesivc  stage  in  the 
electronics  revolu'ion  was  hailed  by  optimis- 
tic prophets  as  a  magic  factor  that  would 
w:ld  fell  the  world  into  one  peaceful  unit. 
But  afways  some  technical  problem  kept  the 
vi.sionfrom  coming  quite  true.  Telephone 
talk,  for  itistance,  could  not  cross  oceans  on 
early  telegraph  cables,  and  the  first  radlo- 
•  telephones  were  noisy  and  capricious.  Tele- 
vision proved  even  harder  to  handle  because 
it5  signals  ride  on  high-frequency  radio 
waves  that  are  useful  only  over  line-of-sight 
chftanaes;  unaided,  they  cannot  travel  past 
the  horizon,  an  average  of  30  miles  away. 

Only  1  a  few  years  a-to,  before  the  success 
of  the  first  experimeiital  satellites,  electronic 
communication  was  still  disappointingly 
short  of  Its  theoretical  ideal.  Plentiful  tele- 
phone circuits  cro.'^sed  the  United  States  and 
Europe  ,on  Im.prcved  landlincs.  or  by  means 
cf  microwave  beams  that  hopped  between 
towers  en  buildings  or  mountaintops.  TV 
progrnms  used  the  same  beams  or  traveled 
ovcrl.Tnd  by  coa.xial  cable.  In  1956  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph,  the  British  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  and  Canadian  Overseas  Telc- 
ccmmuiiications  Corp.  laid  twin  cables  un- 
der the'  North  Atlrntic  capable  of  carrying 
33  simultaneous  telephone  conversations. 
Btit  the. cables  were  expensive  and  of  limited 
capacity,  and  TV  could  not  £quee?c  Itself 
througlT-them. 

iALL  BfT  IMrOSSIELE 
vcr  was  needed  to  make  possible  a 
s:  stem  bf  truly  worldwide  conununicatlon 
*as  still  missing,  although  scientists  were 
rc-ascnab'.y  sure  they  knew  what  that  miss- 
ing link  was.  In  i945.  British  Electronics 
Engineer  Arthur  C,  Clarke,  who  lat*r  became 
a  first-rank  sclence-flctlon  wTiter  ("Child- 
hood's 5nd"),  published  in  Wireless  World 


an  extraordinarily  farsighted  article  spelling 
out  In  detail  his  theory  that  earth  satel'-ltes 
on  high  orbits  could  act  as  relay  stations 
carrying   telephone   and   TV   to   the   entire 

earth. 

The  biggest  space  vehicles  In  existence 
then  were  German  V-2  rockets  with  a  verti- 
cal range  of  only  100  miles.  Even  so.  Clarke 
boldly  selected  a  particularly  difBcult  orbit 
for  his  relay  satellite:  it  should  circle  at 
22,300  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  he 
said.  At  that  distance,  Clarke's  calculations 
showed.  It  would  take  exactly  24  hours  for 
the  s.itcllitc  to  ccmpltte  one  orbit.  "It  would 
remain,"  he  wrote,  "fixed  in  tiie  sky  of  a 
w}iole  hem. sphere  and,  unlike  other  heavenly 
bodies,  would  neither  rise  nor  set."  Nearly 
20  years  later,  Ear;y  Bird  follows  that  orbit. 
Nothing  like  a  rtlcy  satclUte  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  best  technclog:.'  cf  1945.  but 
ih.c  needed  elements  were  developed  as  if  on 
cue.  Tra!.s;f;t^  r.--,  (invented  in  1C48)  and 
other  soIid-Etate  electronic  devices  replaced 
vacuum  tubes,  which  would  have  been  too 
bulky,  short-lived,  and  power  hungry  for  use 
in  EatolUtes.  High-power  rockets  were 
epawned  by  the  United  States-Soviet  race  for 
long-range  ballistic  missiles.  High-speed 
electronic  computers  appeared  just  in  time 
to  take  over  the  all-but-impossible  task  of 
calculating  orbits,  solving  complex  equa- 
tions in  split  seconds. 

Everything  fell  into  place  like  matching 
pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  By  the  mid-1950's 
electronics  engineers  began  to  realize  that 
relay  satellites  were  not  only  possible,  they 
might  well   prove  enormously  profitable. 

First  to  1  t  all  the  new  techniques  together 
w'..s  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  which  built 
Tclstar  I,  and  had  it  launched  at  its  own 
e>.r)cn.<:c  in  July  1962.  Circling  in  a  com- 
pfratl'.  ely  low  elliptical  orbit.  600  to  3.500 
miles  above  the  earth.  Telstar  was  a  striking 
Ei^ccc;.^;  it  relayed  the  first  live  TV  picture 
(;i  view  of  the  American  flag)  across  the 
Atlantic  to  receiving  stations  in  England  and 
France.  Telephone  talk  over  Telstar  was  as 
clear  as  if  the  speakers  were  only  blocks 
apart. 

But  Telstar  was  only  an  experiment,  as 
were  its  successors  Telstar  II  and  Relay  I  and 
II  built  by  Radio  Corp.  of  America  for  the 
N;itior.al  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. On  low  orbits,  they  all  whirled  around 
the  earth  faster  than  the  24-hour  period  of 
the  earth's  rotation;  they  could  be  used  for 
communication  only  during  the  brief  periods 
when  they  were  within  line-of-sight  range  of 
their  ground  stations.  Such  a  system  would 
require  many  more  satellites  to  be  practical. 

DE.SPEnATE     PLOT 

At  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  in  California,  how- 
ever, three  young  engineers,  Drs.  Harold  A. 
Roren.  Donald  D.  Williams,  and  Thomas 
Hudspeth,  were  anxious  to  shoot  for  a  higher 
target — nothing  less  than  the  22,300-mile 
synchronous  orbit  conceived  by  Clarke  back 
in  1945.  They  were  sure  they  could  lick  its 
formidable  problems,  but  they  could  not  con«- 
vince  tlie  Hughes  management.  "One  day," 
says  Hughes  Vice  President  Lawrence  A.  Hy- 
land,  "Williams  walked  into  my  office  and 
laid  a  cashier's  check  for  SlO.OOO^his  entire 
sa\ings — on  my  desk.  'Here's  what  I  want  to 
contribute  to  tlie  program.'  he  said.  'I'm  sorry 
it's  all  I  can  do.'  "  It  was  enough.  Williams' 
check  was  returned,  but  the  company  decided 
that  his  faith  was  worth  investing  In.  Out 
of  that  desperate  ploy  grew  Early  Bird. 

Synchronous  satellites,  such  as  the  Hughes 
men  wanted  to  build,  have  much  in  their 
favor.  Best  of  all,  they  seem  to  hang  in  one 
spot  In  the  sky.  But  they  also  have  two 
strikes  against  them  before  they  take  to 
space.  They  mu?t  be  kept  as  light  as  possible 
because  of  the  great  rocket  effort  needed  to 
place  them  on  their  high  orbits,  and  in  spite 
of  their  lightness,  they  must  transmit  a  radio 
signal  strong  enough  to  be  heard  at  that 
great  distance.    Perhaps  more  serious  is  the 


problem  of  keeping  them  on  station  above  a 
selected  point  on  the  earth's  equator.  They 
are  continually  pushed  out  of  position  by 
Irrejularlties  In  the  earth's  gravitation,  by 
the  Influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  even 
by   the   Infin^esimal   pressure   of   sunlight. 

They  must  carry  propulsion  devices  that  will 
always  be  ready  to  nudge  them  back  in  place 
again.  These  obstacles  were  formidable,  but 
Ro-'^en  o:  Co.  were  not  daunted. 

Syncom  I.  the  Huges-built  oldest  brother 
of  Early  Bird,  reached  its  orbit  in  1963,  but 
an  exploding  tank  of  high-pressure  nitrogen 
kept  it  from  succeeding  electronically.  Syn- 
com II  and  III.  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  were  succesfful,  but  their  per- 
formance has  been  kept  partially  secret. 
Early  Bird,  the  fourth  cf  the  series,  was 
built  and  launched  for  Comsat,  the  private 
company  *,hat  was  created  by  Congress  to 
set  up  a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system.  In  the  Syncom  family.  Early  Bird 
was  the  big.  public  success. 

Rosen  was  moved  to  compose  a  ditty  to 
the  tune  of  "Bye.  Bye.  Blackbird": 

"Pack  up  all  your  cares  and  woes, 
Retire  all  those  old  servos. 

Bye,  bye,   tracking. 
Get  rid  of  all  those  rusty  gears. 
Early  Bird  will  end  your  fears. 

Bye,  bye,  tracking. 
So  sell  your  stock  in  RCA 
And  buy  some  Comsat  right  away, 

Tracking,  bye,  bye." 

So  many  investors  have  apparently  taken 
Rosen's  advice  about  Comsat  stock  since  it 
first  went  on  the  market  last  June,  the  price 
rose  from  20  to  a  high  of  66^4  this  year. 

LEFT    TTP.NS 

Early  Bird  is  a  miracle  of  delicate  elec- 
tronics and  advanced  spacecraftsmanship. 
The  first  problem  was  how  to  get  It  Into 
an  equatorial  orbit  from  Cape  Kennedy.  If 
the  cape  were  on  the  equator.  Early  Bird's 
rocket  would  have  been  asked  only  to  carry 
it  to  the  desired  height  and  push  it  up  to 
the  proper  speed — about  7.000  miles  per  hour. 
But  the  cape  is  28  north  of  the  equator,  sc 
Early  Bird  had  to  make  a  more  complicated 
maneuver,  turning  sideways  when  It  reached 
orbiting  height.  This  left  turn  in  space 
was  accomplished  nimbly,  and  ever  since. 
Early  Bird  has  kept  itself  on  station  by 
firing  delicate  burps  of  steam  from  Its 
hydrogen  p^eroxide  thrusters. 

Early  Bird's  curved  sides  are  covered  with 
6.000  solar  cells  to  supply  electric  power,  and 
the  satellite  spins  like  a  gyroscope  to  keep 
stabilized.  One  short  antenna  receives  radio 
signals  from  the  earth.  They  are  fed  to  a 
transponder  which  amplifies  them  and  then 
transmits  them  back  to  earth.  Much  of  the 
transmitted  energy  is  lost  In  space,  but 
enough  reaches  the  earth  to  be  picked  up 
by  powerful  receiving  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  am.plified  once  mere 
before  being  transmitted  to  home  receivers. 

LATFR     BIRDS 

According  to  Rosen,  who  makes  no  secret 
of  his  glowing  euphoria.  Early  Bird's  re- 
markable success  is  only  a  small  beginning 
In  the  works  at  Hughes  are  much-improved 
successors:  HS-  1  f or  Hughes  Satellite  1  304 
and  HS-307.  both  of  which  will  have  mere 
communication  channels,  more  solar  cell? 
to  give  more  power,  and  a  better  nudging 
system  to  keep  them  on  station.  Instead 
of  using  hydrogen  peroxide  to  generate  higt 
pressure  steam,  they  will  decompose  watei 
electrically  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  anc: 
combine  the  two  gases  in  delicate  explosion, 
to  counteract  drifting.  HS-304  will  hav 
1.200  voice  channels  instead  of  Early  Bird' 
240.  HS-307  can  have  as  many  as  50,00 
channels. 

Among  triumphant  Httghcs  men.  Impres 
sive  dollar  figures  are  familiar  talk  thes 
days.  HS-304.  they  say.  wUl  cost  82.500.OO< 
weigh  172  pounds,  and  can  be  put  on  static* 
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by  a  DeliA  rocket  for  S3.000.0C0.  Four  HS- 
L;C4's  can  be  clustered  on  a  single  Atlas 
I -56  5C0.000> ,  and  put  on  different;  stations 
around  the  earth.  HS-307.  weighing  770 
pounds.  \v:ll  need  r.n  Alias  f(U  each  launch. 
By  comparison,  say  the  Htjghes  eccnoinists. 
the  new  telephone  cable  that  A.T.  iV  T.  is 
r.bout  to  lay  between  Nc.v  Jersey  and  France 
will  have  only  123  ch.-.nncls  a.-.d  cost  556 
r.iilllcn. 

L.-\C    .\ND    ECHO 

Di.--p;te  such  ad\aa:aco=.  all  commr.nic.i- 
t:ons  experts  axe  lar  from  ready  to  agree  that 
s'.TiChror.ovio  satellites;  are  a^xint  to  take  over 
the  world's  long-distance  telcpUonin~  and 
TV.  For  one  thir.g,  the  round  trip  iroin  e.ir:h 
to  E;\r!y  Bird  hovering  over  the  Ecjuator  is  at 
le.ist  44.600  miles,  and  radio  waves,  which 
move  with  the  speed  cf  light,  t.Uies  three- 
t-enths  of  a  second  to  co  the  distance. 
Smaller  delays  in  landlmes  add  to  the  last. 
This  makes  no  di2:re:ice  for  TV  and  other 
one-way  transmission,  but  telephoning:,  say 
some  critics,  may  sound  disjointed  with  an 
extra  one-half  second  befscen  remarks  and 
replies. 

What  eriect  this  will  have  on  the  public 
can  h.T.rdly  be  decided  by  l.iboratory  tet*.-;. 
Preside:. t  Joseph  V.  Charyk  and  members  of 
hJs  board  of  directors  who  have  already  used 
E-irly  Bird  for  phone  conversations,  claim 
that  they  cannot  detect  any  timelag.  But 
the  lag  is  there,  and  it  may  affect  some  tele- 
phone talkers  more  than  others.  Deliberate 
speakers  who  hsten  politely  until  the  other 
party  has  put  a  period  on  each  sncken  sen- 
tence ■Rill  have  no  trouble,  but  impulsive 
talkers  who  constantly  interrupt  and  throw 
in  a  word  here  and  there  niay  have  difliculty. 

Electronic  echoes  are  £>nother  probleni. 
They  have  been  all  but  elimin..ted  over  V.^e 
longest  landline.s,  but  at  synchronous- 
satellite  distances  they  may  be  annoying.' 
The  public's  decision  will  not  be  known 
until  masses  of  ordinary  telephone  callers 
get  real,  uiistaged  experience  with  timelag 
and  echoes  in  their  talk. 

SP.^CED     A^O     R.^.N'DOM 

Lower  flying  satellites  on  orbits  about  6.000 
miles  above  the  e.irth  are  still  in  the  run- 
ning as  worldwide  communicators,  and  two 
formidable  teams.  AT.  &  T.  allied  with  RCA. 
and  Thompson-PUvmo-Woolridge.  Inc..  work- 
ing with  Iiiternational  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corp.,  are  hard  at  work  on  them. 
Spaced  at  even  intervals  around  their  orbits. 
12  stich  birds  will  insure  that  2  or  more  v.-. II 
always  be  in  line  of  sight  from  ground  str^- 
tions  spotted  around  the  earth. 

Low  satellites  will  need  comparatively  sim- 
ple propulsion  apparatus  to  .keep  them  spaced 
evenly,  less  rocket  effort  will  be  needed  to 
put  them  in  orbit,  and  more  weight  will  be 
available  for  extra  voice  or  TV  channels. 
Randomly  .-.paced  satellites  with  no  propul- 
sion can  be  cheaper  still,  and  devote  even 
m.ore  of  their  weight  to  working  electronics. 
But.  more  of  them  will  be  needed  —  perhaps 
16 — to  avoid  g.ps  in  ground  coverage.  Be- 
cau.se  they  are  closer  to  the  earth,  both  types 
will  sound  louder  to  gr'jund  stations,  but 
expe:..^;-.e  stecrable  antennas  will  be  needed 
to  track  them  across  the  sky.  and  skilled 
operators  will  be  required  to  pick  ihem  up 
and  switch    traffic  from  one  to  another. 

FLARES    AND     SfrJSPOTS 

While  the  satellite  argument  goes  on.  sub- 
marine cables  are  improving  fast,  and  the 
lon^hnes  department  cf  AT  &  T.  takes  issue 
with  all  estimates  of  compai-ative  cost  and 
cap.acity.  Transistorized  cables  of  the  near 
future,  say  Bell  engineers,  will  each  be  capa- 
ble of  carryli:g  one  TV  channel  or  720  tele- 


Eerie  echoes  were  noticeable  on  some  of 
the  first  Early  Bird  broadcasts,  but  techni- 
cian.^ traced  them  to  the  system  that  carried 
the  audio  portion  of  some  programs  over 
landlines  and  cables. 


phone  c.nivtrs.itions.  Their  !ife  expectancy 
will  be  20  years  without  repairs,  and  they 
will  be  safe  from  all  the  dangers  of  space. 
Satellites,  on  the  other  hand,  c  mnot  be  taken 
in  for  repairs,  and  their  life  e.\pectancy  is 
unkno'.vn.  It  may  be  expens  vely  short,  es- 
peLi.^.Uy  during  periods  of  hig!  i  solar  activity 
when  flares  associated  with  sunspots  are 
bombard. ng  the  tar'ih  with  hi  ;h-onergy  par- 
ticle.=:.  Satellite  citthtistasts.  o  bo  sure,  are 
not  intimidated  by  sol.tr  flare  5.  They  iitsist 
that  tougher  clo.nr^nic  comj:  Dnents  can  be 
built  to  cope  with  them.  Inch  potential 
troubles  arc'  di.^missed.  prr.pc  ly  perhaps,  as 
nio.-c  •■cnsinocrir.g  d;nicuUics.  ' 

V»"hatever  the  combin.ation  (if  s^-itelliie  and 
ccble  tJiat  is  finally  develop*  d  will  have  a 
profound  elTect  on  world  o  >mmunication. 
Entiiusiasts  like  Rosen  arc  alri  ady  convinced 
that  in  a  few  years  large  satell  tes  can  be  put 
in  orbi:  with  enough  power  t<  broadcast  TV 
and  radio  programs  directly  to  individual 
homes  anywliere  on  earth.  No  expensive 
ground-relay  stations  will  be  needed  on  the 
receiving  end.  The  programs  will  be  picked 
tip  by  6-f03t  di.'^h  antennas  that  will  cost 
about  SI 00.  if  mass  produced,  If  the  satel- 
lites are  synchronous,  as  Rt)s<  n  is  sure  they 
will  be,  the  antennas  will  3e  motionless. 
^t.ari:'.g  fixedly  at  a  .-single  pcj]  :it  in  the  sky. 
-'  Rosen's  group  is  proposing  a  special  edu- 
cational television  satellite  for  NASA.  It  is 
designed  to  carry  perfect  color  or  black-and- 
whit«  TV  direct  to  home  receivers.  "You 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  says  Rosen.  "The 
beneft:  to  mankind  oi"  such  a  system  sUiggers 
the  imagination.  It  may  wel  be  the  major 
re;urn  to  humanity  of  man'i ,  venture  into 
space.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  save 
the   v.orld.  " 

Even  less  dcdlc.tted  men  ti  lan  Rosen  see 
a  startling  communications  ej  plosion  ahead. 
A  iamplir.g  ol  their  predictioi  s  for  the  near 
future: 

A  world  information  center  will  catalog 
and  make  available  the  expa:iding  mass  of 
information  now  threatening  to  .^wamp  the 
world's  libraries.  With  ea-sy  access  to  the 
center  by  satellite-relayed  ph>ne  calls  from 
ajiy  spot  on  earth  and  with  computers  pro- 
gramed to  do  their  tedious  lefironce  hunting 
for  them,  researchers  will  save  countless 
man-hours  as  they  make  u--e]of  all  the  re- 
corded knowledge  of  the  hiunjan  race. 

Medical  men  in  remote  regie  its  will  be  able 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  v  ith  their  col- 
leagues in  the  most  up-to-da;»  cities.  Con- 
sultation Witii  si>ecialists  will  be  availa'olc 
over  color  TV.  Cardiogram.^  and  electro- 
encephaloqramj  are  already  si  nt  over  exi.-t- 
Ing  line,s  for  diagnosis:  soon,  iverything  but 
the  patient  himself  may  be  sent  to  v.cU- 
eqtiipried  center.?  for  an.^'lysis  i  nd  advice. 

Worldwide  telephoning  will  become  as 
commonplace  as  the  dialing  of  local  calls. 
A  phone  call  from  New  York  to  Tokyo  may 
cost  no  more  than  a  call  f ron  i  New  'i'ork  to 
Chicigo.  becau.-e  to  the  dista:it  satellite  re- 
lay station,  tlie  difference  in  ci  rlhly  dtstunce 
will  be  insignificant. 

Data  transmission  will  brin ;  the  skills  of 
giant  computers  to  anyone  wl  o  needs  them. 
The  computers  them.selves  will  join  forces 
in  a  vast  network,  and  automj  tion  of  indus- 
try will  become  an  Intemation  il  reality. 

Facsimile  tran.smission  not  only  promises 
to  eliminate  the  relative  .sl'^wness  of  jet- 
carried  airmail,  it  conjure"^  Jiip  visions  of 
home-printed  new.spapers.  With  a  satellite 
network  to  gather  informatioi  for  the  edi- 
tors and  the  same  network  to  transmit  that 
information  to  subscriber,-,  an  improved  ver- 
."^ion  of  office  coriying  machine;  may  soon  be 
hooked  to  home  TV  sets  to  m&V  e  high-quality 
reproduction  of  text  and  pic  :ures  on  rolls 
of  reu.sable  plastic. 

Education. il  televi.sion  will  (  uarantce  that 
all  the  world's  culture  will  fc  s  available  to 
all  the  world.  The  receiving  cjishes  pointing 
at  the  sky  will  be  able  to  cojlect  the  mo.st 
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soplusticated   technical   infoimaticn  fur   t!;e 
most  backwivrd  countries. 

NOIHI.NC    CVT    CKEFK 

Whether  or  not  the  spread  of  such  scienti- 
fie  largesse  will  Indeed  "save  the  world"  is 
a  problem  that  will  not  be  solved  by  scien- 
tists alone.  The  sociological  implications  aro 
immense.  Arthur  Clarke,  for  example,  wlio 
still  keeps  a  fatherly  eye  on  the  nuiltimillion- 
dollar  system  he  proposed  In  Wireless  World 
for  a  mixiest  fee  of  S40  back  in  1945,  foresees 
sweeping  changes  touched  off  by  communi- 
cation CvatclUtes.  Cities,  lie  thinks,  may  dls- 
ap;>car.  TJielr  principal  reason  for  being 
is  to  cluster  people  close  together  where  they 
can  see  and  talk  with  each  other,  a  procc/s 
that  is  not  always  enjoyable.  When  an  ex- 
ecutive can  instantly  reach  all  his  contacts. 
wherever  they  may  be,  by  television,  he  will 
h;ive  little  rc;i.son  for  leaving  heme.  One  of 
Clarke's  more  frightening  tlioughts  is  that 
every  man  on  earth  will  evcntu.illy  have  his 
own  telephone  number  and  will  carry  per- 
sonal app.aralus  tliat  nil  permit  him  to  be 
Called,  even  by  people  who  have  no  ide.i 
where  he  may  be. 

Clarke  also  bclicvcs'thnt  niuUiple  sattllitcs 
will  otfer  to  many  kinds  of  entertaininein 
that  no  one  will  need  be  confined  to  programs 
that  are  not  to  his  taste.  The  worldwide 
audience  will  be  so  large  that  it  will  be  i)rof- 
itable  to  offer  programs  that  carry  nothing 
but  chess,  say.  or  plays  in  Greek. 

EE.^IEGLU    BY     NOISE 

Some  prophets,  however,  pee  no  near-future 
Utopia  brought  to  reality  by  Early  Bird  and 
its  progeny.  "I  doubt  if  more  food  will  be 
grown  in  India."  says  Rand  Corp.  Sociologist 
Jostph  Ooldson.  "even  if  every  village  get;; 
a  television  set  with  lecturers  tencliing  new 
agricultural  techniques  every  hour.  It  takes 
ftenerations  to  change  customs  and  tradi- 
tions. Only  a  few  years  ago,  we  ttscd  to 
plpcdrcam  about  a  TV-satellite  system  th.it 
was  10  to  20  years  away.  It  doesn't  seem 
tli.it  far  oti  any  more,  but  what  will  it  be 
used  to  transmit?  Perhaps  Russia  and  tiie 
UnitPd  State.s  will  each  use  its  satellites  for 
psychologicil  warfare — wiiich  would  he  noth- 
ing more  than  they  are  doing  now  with 
short-wave  broadcasts.  One  thing  I'm  sure 
of.  the  world  will  be  besieged  witli  more 
and  more  noi.sc." 

At  present  the  JJnited  States  may  be  the 
only  nation  that  has  the  technical  resources 
to  set  up  an  effective  world-communications 
sy£t?m.  but  the  Rut.6ians  are  not  far  behind. 
On  April  23  they  launched  their  first  at- 
tempt, which  has  apjiarcntly  gone  into  a 
12-hour  orbit  that  will  keep  it  over  the 
Soviet  landmaAs  for  a  considerable  time 
during  each  revolution  Two  or  tlirec  satel- 
lites would  provide  tlie  U.S  S  R.  with  com- 
munications day  and  i.ight.  This  m.iy  "oe 
all  that  the  Russians  are  planning,  but  a 
powerful  satellite  sending  strong,  clear  radio 
propaganda  mixed  with  entertainment  to 
l!ie  tr.msistor  radios  that  swarm  in  every 
country  would  "oe  a  powcrlul  and  potentially 
dangerous  influence.  The  United  States 
could  set  up  the  same  sort  of  system,  of 
course,  and  so  could  other  countries. 

possiBiLrriEs  of  TRot'ni.E 
Pro'oably  sever. d  will.  There  may  soon 
come  a  time  when  hostile  or  pirate  sateUitcs 
will  creep  close  to  legitimate  ones  and  try 
to  kidnap  their  listeners.  Jamming  of  pro- 
grams may  be  tried,  just  as  the  Soviet.s  now 
jain  'Voice  of  America  bro.adcasts.  Another 
trick  that  has  been  ."suggested  is  to  learn 
tiic  frerjuency  and  code  of  a  satellite's  sta- 
tion-keeping system  and  send  it  commands 
that  will  make  it  shove  itself  out  of  orbit 
Even  if  such  hr>sti!ities  never  materialis^e. 
there  will  be  econoinic  struggles  to  control 
tlie  satellites,  which  are  tiie  first  space  ven- 
tures with  a  big  money-making  potential. 
As  more  and  more  countries  get  into  the  act, 
so  many   satellites   may  be  sent  Into  orbit 
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that  they  could  overcrowd  the  airwaves, 
making  communication  dldicull  or  Impos- 
sible. 

The  pos.sibilities  for  trouble  are  very  real: 
they  call  for  .space  laws  that  will  be  obeyed 
by  ah  nations.  Tlie  hope  is  tliat  the  benefits 
bestowed  by  satellites  will  be  so  great  that 
even  the  most  hostile  countries  will  find  it 
to  tiu'ir  advantage  to  cooperate  in  harnessing 
the  great  communlcation.s  explosion. 


THE  U.N.  A  SHINING  SUCCESS 
Ml'.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
take.s  no  f,'cnius  to  point  out  the  many 
imperfections  in  the  United  Nations. 
They  are  many  and  they  are  serious.  I 
can  think  of  no  bu.sine.ss  more  important 
than  the  imperative  task  of  reforming 
and  improving  the  United  Nations. 

In  my  judgment  this  institution  is 
an  e.s.scnlial  to  hfe  on  this  earth  as  the 
air  wo  breathe  and  tlie  water  we  drink. 
Of  coui'sc  it  is  not  the  only  international 
institution  dedicated  to  peace.  But 
peace  in  this  nuclear-missile  age — this 
ace  of  miHtant,  apRre-ssive  communism  is 
.such  a  fragile  thing — that  without  a 
United  Nations  that  works,  peace  will 
almost  certainly  not  enduie,  and  the 
death  and  destruction  of  nuclear  war  is 
all  tmt  inevitable. 

So  the  U.N.  and  its  .success  is  literally 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Of  cour.se 
these  relatively  minor  ameiidmeiits  we 
consider  today  to  enlarge  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  not  determine  the  U.N.'s 
future.  In  a  .sense  they  vei'y  slightly 
increase  the  injustice  of  the  U.N.'s  pres- 
ent oi'ganizational  discrimination 
against  the  size,  financial,  military,  so- 
cial and  moral  support  the  United  States 
rrives  the  U.N. 

But  in  view  of  the  immcn.sc  growth 
of  the  United  Nations  from  51  to  114 
nations  since  it  was  originally  formed  20 
yeans  ayo.  these  amendments  are  neces- 
.'^ary. 

This  occa.sion  .should  remind  us.  how- 
ever, liow  imperative  and  how  urgent  is 
the  necessity  for  our  proceeding  with  the 
greatest  prudent  speed  to  put  the  U.N. 
hou.se  back  in  order. 

Today  the  U.N.  A.s.semb]y  is  paralyzed 
by  the  dispute  over  peacekeeping  assess- 
ments. It  cannot  act  in  Vietnam  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  assembly 
action  is  required  to  overcome  the  Rus- 
sian veto,  because  it  is  out  of  business  and 
v.ill  be  for  months.  And  when  it  re- 
covers its  capacity  to  vote,  the  assembly 
will  still  fail  to  reflect  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  size  and  power 
which  an  effective  international  organi- 
zation .should  reflect. 

The  Security  Council  has  been  repeat- 
f'dly  paralyzed  on  every  clash  between 
flee  and  Communist  nations  by  the  veto 
power  of  its  permanent  members,  par- 
ticulaily  the  U.S  S.R. 

Somehow,  in  some  way.  through  some 
means  we  must  find  a  way  to  overcome 
what  could  be  fatal  defects. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  big 
fact,  Mr.  President,  that  with  all  these 
weaknesses,  the  U.N.  has  been  a  shining 
•"^ucccss.  Again  and  again  and  again — in 
the  Suez,  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  and  else- 
where United  Nations  peace-keeping 
forces  have  averted   or   sharply  limited 


wars  that  could  easily  have  erupted  into 
the  last  world  war. 

And  the  World  Health  Organization, 
UNESCO,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  have  worked  hard  and 
well  to  overcome  the  basic  causes  of 
war — want,  ignorance,  disease. 

Even  the  much  derided  debating 
society — the  General  Assembly — has  by 
and  large  been  immensely  helpful  to 
Iieace  by  focusing  world  opinion  on 
aggre.ssion,  and  by  forcing  nations  to 
recognize  they  must  come  into  the 
arena  of  debate  and  discus.sion  to  defend 
their  action. 

And  above  all,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
reco.gnize  that  American  policy  has  won 
one  bright  success  after  another  in  the 
U.N.  For  us  to  quit  now  would  be  like 
the  Yankees  quitting  baseball.  Were  the 
winners,  the  winners?  Never  have  we 
had  to  u.se  our  veto.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred times  our  great  Soviet  adversary  has 
u.sed  hers.  In  Korea  the  U.N.  gave  this 
Nation  invaluable  moral  support  in  our 
police  action  against  Communi.st  aggres- 
sion. In  the  Cuban  missile  dispute, 
Adlai  Stevenson's  brilliant  performance 
in  the  great  forum  of  the  United  Nations 
won  this  cotnitry  solid  non-Communist 
support  in  the  world,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly of  prime  importance  in  bring- 
in;/  Khrushchev  to  his  knees. 

We  have  a  great  record,  an  unde- 
feated record  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
can  support  it  with  both  realism  and 
optimism.  Reform  of  the  U.N.  will  re- 
quire work.  It  is  needed  and  urgently, 
but  let  us  proceed  to  this  reform  with  a 
prudent  recognition  of  the  remarkable 
value  of  this  institution  on  the  record  to 
America  and  to  freedom. 


PROGRAMS     FOR     REVITALIZATION 
OF  CHILE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  is  taking  place  in  Chile,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Eduardo  Frei. 
His  election  last  fall,  followed  by  the 
recent  election  of  a  majority  of  Chris- 
tian Democratic  deputies  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  has  set  the  stage  for  a  vigor- 
ous efloi-t  for  social  and  economic  re- 
form, advanced  within  the  framework 
of  democi'atic  principles  and  traditional 
values. 

Jeremiah  O'Leary  recently  wrote  an 
informative  report  on  Chile  and  the  pro- 
grams being  initiated  by  President  Frei 
to  meet  the  many  problems  facing  his 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  O'Leary "s  column,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  April  4  in  the  Washington  Star. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(From   the  Washington    (DC  )    Star.  Apr.   4. 

19651 

Latin   AMrnicA — 1965:    Frei  H.as   Chanct  To 

Revitalize  Chile 

I  By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

S.ANTi.AGo.  Chile. — Chile  is  one  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  with  excellent  statistics  and  lots 
of  plans  to  lift  itself  out  of  its  current  eco- 
nomic slump. 

President  Ed'viardo  Frei  Montalva  inherited 
some  fine  statistics  and  plans  when  he  took 
over    last    fall    from    the    administration    of 


President  Jorge  Alessandri.  His  Inheritance 
included  a  good  lO-year-development  plan 
that  had  not  gotten  off  the  ground  and  a 
national  debt  that  had  doubled  In  the  pre- 
ceding 6  years. 

'What  had  happened  was  that  social  serv- 
ices grew  but  internal  savings  were  inade- 
quate and  there  were  drops  in  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  food  production.  Sick  of  in- 
flation and  high  prices,  the  voters  of  Chile 
first  elected  Frei  president  by  the  greatest 
lilurality  in  history,  then  gave  him  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  Congress. 

Frei,  who  has  gained  great  stature  as  a 
politician,  had  made  last  month's  congres- 
sional election  a  plebiscite.  The  results  were 
a  crushing  defeat  Ttr  the  Popular  Front  coali- 
tion of  the  Communists  and  Socialists.  Frei's 
Christian   Democrat    candidates   polled    988.- 

000  votes  from  their  own  party  as  well  as  a 
great  ma-ss  of  Radicals.  Liberals.  Conserva- 
tives. Democratic  Agrarian  Laborists  and 
Chile's  considerable  number  of  independent 
and  unattached  voters. 

Frei  has  plans  of  his  own  and  now  has  won 
the  power  to  put  them  into  effect.  He  is 
offering  land  reform  to  the  campesinos; 
state-financed  housing  to  the  slum-dwellers 
in  the  cities;  an  overhaul  of  the  bureaucracy: 
stern  tax  enforcement  even  to  the  extent  of 
sending  evaders  to  Jail,  and  "Chileanization" 

01  the  vital  copper   industry. 

The  story  of  Chile's  straits  today  is  easily 
told  in  terms  of  food.  The  Texas-sized 
country  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
fertile  California  yet  must  import  $150  mil- 
lion a  year  in  food  because  40  percent  of  the 
arable  land  lies  idle.  The  fact  is  that  5.9 
percent  of  the  population  owns  65.3  percent 
Of  the  arable  land  and"  78  percent  of  the 
irrigated  land. 

Only  7  percent  of  this  string-bean  nation 
of  mountains  and  valleys  is  arable.  The  big 
landowners  hang  on  to  their  estates  because 
land  represent*  social  status,  a  hedge  against 
inflation  and  can  be  used  for  collateral  on 
loans.  There  is  no  particular  impetus  to  in- 
crease production  of  food  because  govern- 
ment price  policies  neglect  agriculture  in 
favor  of  industry. 

The  key  figure  to  remember  Is  that  only 
27  percent  o^  Chileans  live  in  rural  areas. 
Therefore,  all  the  pressures  favor  the  con- 
sumer, not  the  producer,  in  the  matter  of 
food  prices.  This  produces  weird  results. 
such  as  the  widespread  slaughtering  of  dairy 
cattle  because  the  price  of  meat  is  high  but 
that  of  milk  is  low. 

But  if  Chile  did  not  have  to  import  $150 
million  worth  of  food  a  ypar.  she  would  not 
have  the  chronic  balance  of  payments 
troubles  that  plague  her.  Last  year.  Chile 
Imported  $120  million  more  than  she  ex- 
ported. In  addition,  her  budget  deficit  of 
6160  million  had  to  be  covered  by  interna- 
tional loans. 

Frei  is  strongly  committed  to  strong  land 
reform,  providing  for  payment  in  bonds  in- 
stead of  cash  lor  the  first  time,  and  hoping 
that  the  distribution  of  land  will  increase 
r.ather  than  cut  production.  He  often  says. 
"The  cost  of  doing  nothing  is  much  more." 
He  also  hopes  to  contain  price  increases. 
amounting  to  about  25  percent  a  year  and 
the  cost  of  living  which  was  38.4  percent  in 
1964. 

In  this  picture  of  growing  optimism  with  a 
dynamic  President  and  tnis  power  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  the  United  States  is  a  vital 
factor.  Chile  is  deemed  so  crucial  a  nation 
a.nd  so  well  worth  saving  from  ruination  or 
communism  that  it  ranks  first  in  per  capita 
'as;:-istance  from  the  United  States  and  second 
in  the  world  in  amount  of  U.S.  aid  received. 
Chile  has  received  loans  and  grants  totaling 
?868  million  since  1951  and  nearly  600  mil- 
lion since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  born. 
The  list  of  projects  in  which  Chile  receives 
aid  from  the  United  States  includes  seaport 
and  airport  construction;  schools  and  public 
hou-=ing:  financial  reform  and  currency  sta- 
brii^-.ition:      food;      supervised      agricultural 
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credit  as  well  as  a  large  Peace  Corps  repre- 
sentation. 

Chile  with  an  external  debt  of  S'2.1  billion, 
has  a  long  way  to  go  on  the  road  to  economic 
recovery,  yet  no  one  here  doubts  that  the 
nation  has  tlie  essential  viability  to  do  the 
job.  Ic  has  the  highest  literacy  rate  (.80  per- 
cent) in  South  America  and  a  vital,  almost 
entirely  Etiropenn  population.  Chile  has  all 
the  resources  to  become  a  shining  example 
ct  an  emergent  nation. 

Frei  has  the  better  part  cJi'  6  years,  a  clear 
niand.ite  from  his  people  and  the  whole- 
he.irted  support  of  the  United  States.  If 
Cli;le  cannot  advance  under  these  conditions, 
no  Lcr<.in.  country  can. 

Frei's  accession  to  the  Pre.=icicncy  over  Sal- 
vador Allende  was  a  considerable  victory  in 
wiiich  he  achieved  a  5C-percent  majority. 
But  he  controlled  only  one-third  of  Congress 
I'.niil  last  montli's  elections.  Now  he  has  82 
deputies,  and  possibly  1  more,  in  th.e  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  roster  of  147,  And  he  has  13 
of  45  senators. 

Thus  his  path  is  clear  to  advance  his  legis- 
lative measures  and  he  Is  not  even  expected 
to  wait  for  the  sitting  of  the  newly  elected 
Congress  on  May  21.  The  lame  clucks  have 
seen  the  light. 

Christian  Democracy  in  Chile  is  a  form  of 
nationalistic  leftism  of  tiie  democratic 
variety.  It  derives  its  progr.aiis  for  social 
justice  from  several  papal  encyclicals.  It  is 
entirely  democratic  in  a  nation  that  enjoys 
the  purest  form  of  democracy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  the  possiole  except:i:in  of 
Costa  Rica.  Therefore,  although  it  is  anti- 
Communist,  the  Chr.st'.an  Democratic  Party 
would  not  deny  the  Comm.unist.s'  right  to 
exist. 

Some  American  observers  believe  Cluls 
today  is  entirely  too  tolerant  of  Conmiunist 
Cuba,  Chilean  ofHcials  have  told  mc  they 
would  resume  relations  with  Havana  in  short 
order  if  tliey  did  no:  feci  botmd  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  Aniericxn  States  mandate  against 
such  relations. 

There  is.  indeed,  a  s*-rong  streak  of  anti- 
Aniericanism  in  the  Christian  DemcKrrats, 
nlthoueh  it  smacks  more  of  neutralism  than 
of  leaning  toward  the  Eastern  bloc.  Much 
of  this  sentiment  is  attributable  to  pride. 
Chileans,  v.ho  are  l.'trgely  of  European  stock, 
consider  themselves  f.ir  mors  sophisticated 
than  other  Latlr.s,  as  indeed  they  are.  They 
probably  have  a  deep  inner  resentment 
against  the  need  for  massive  aid  from  the 
United  .States,  and  many  Chileans  feel  called 
up<on  to  prove  their  independence. 

American  officials  al'o  are  watciiing  with 
interest  Chile's  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  and  the  new  Ru.ssian  envoy, 
Alek.-andr  Anikin.  is  expected  to  a^scnibie 
an  extremely  large  sta.T  in  ti^e  next  year. 

ALSO  <>rosent  in  Santiago  is  a  small  trade 
miss:ion  from  Communist  China.  Tlie 
Chileans  say  defensively  they  will  trade  and 
have  relations  with  whomever  they  feel  they 
need. 

Relations  bet'.veen  the  Frei  government 
pnd  the  staff  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Ralph 
Dungan  are  e.xtremely  cordi  tl.  Dungan, 
formier  Wl.ue  Hou.-^e  st^rifTman  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Jolmson,  is  a  straight- 
from-the-shcuider  man  of  whom  the  Chi!e:ais 
are  fond. 

American  ob.servers  are  optimistic  that 
Frei  can  bring  Chile  through  the ,  next 
troublesome  years.  He  will  not  have  to  face 
the  voters  again  until  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  19C7  and  the  voting  for  half  of  the 
senate   in   1969. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MONRONEY 
AT  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE HONOR  AWARDS  CERE- 
MONY 

Mr,  McCarthy,    Mr.  President,  on 
May  18,  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 


homrv  [Mr.  Monroney]  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  honor  awards 
ceremony  of  the  Deparimeltt  of  Agricul- 
ture. Senator  Monkoney,  as  all  of  us 
know,  has  worked  diiisentlj,  through  Uie 
3'ears,  for  the  iniprovcnicnt  of  the  civil 
service  system  and  for  the  welfare  of 
Federal  employees.  His  remarks  about 
the  achicvemo:U.s,  the  responsibilities, 
arid  the  rii^hts  of  Federal  employees  are 
of  broad  interest;  and  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  his  addre.^s  he  printed  in 
tlie  Recor'^. 

There  beine;  no  objeciion.  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  fcr  the  Record, 
aj  iOllovv^s:  ^ 

Rk.mahks  by  Senator  Monro j:ey  at  Depart- 

:^"ENr  OF  AGRiCtTL:  Ur.E   n<'N>ir.  AV.ARDS  CEi'.E- 
MOJiY,  M.\Y  18,  lt>C5 

Mr.  Secret.rry,  Mr.  Staats,  Bishop  Moore, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Robertson,  honored  members 
of  the  Federal  service,  and  other  distinguislied 
gttrst?.  ladies  and  gentlemen  this  is  one  of 
those  shining  moments  of  truth  when  we 
can  all  stand  a  little  taller,  i  .s  proud  fellow 
workers  for  the  GovernmenI  of  this  great 
Nation.  The  Sylvan  Theater,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  a  mo^t  appropriate  site  for  this  19th 
annual  awards  ceremony.  In  this  green  and 
beautiful  amphitircater  with  Jiat  mammoth 
obelisk  that  Ironors  tire  fath(  r  of  our  coun- 
try as  backdrop,  vn'o  sense  tl  c  majesty  and 
magnitude  of  our  Gc. ernmeni  and  the  grcat- 
nes.'^  of  tliose  people  in  tlie  ci  vil  service  who 
furnish  the  day-to-day  dynamics  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  assemble  here  to  honor  a  group  of 
men  antl  women  who  have  excelled  in  an 
impressive  variety  of  endeavors  affecting 
many,  many  millions  of  Ameiicans.  In  fact, 
the  whole  world  is  a  better  place  because  of 
tile  dedicated  and  inspired  service  of  the 
USD.\  group  we  honor  here  to(iay. 

U.SDA  programs  do  not  concern  farmers 
alone.  They  in\olve  industry^  because  much 
of  industry  depends  on  out  farms,  fields, 
forest.',  and  food  for  raw  material. 

They  concern  all  citizens,  all  consumers, 
because  tiu-se  programs  a:Tec^  the  diets,  tiie 
health,  the  sumdard  of  llvintf  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Unifed  States — and 
more  and  more,  they  are  nffeciing  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  worldwide,    i 

I  know  of  no  public  ag^cy.  anywhere, 
which  over  the  years  ha.s  c.^tributcd  more 
to  the  basic  welfare  of  tint  great  Nation 
than  h;  s  the  U.S.  Depfirtmentj  of  Agriculture. 
U.S  apriculture  stands  todaj  a.s  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  free  \vlorld,  thanks  to 
more  than  a  century  of  dedicated  and  un- 
remitting service  by  you — tlie  employees  of 
the  Dep.'rtment. 

Unfcjrtunuiely,  that  servicojhas  not  always 
brought  the  rewards  and  reqognition  it  de- 
.served.    Criticism  of  surplus  ; 
.ar,   tir.it.-^  c.jiifused   the    facts 
contribution — and  t)ie  Depai 
bution — to  the  national  well-^ 
not  always  enhanced  the  pt 
who  service  agriculture. 

This  is  why  I  feel  that  awArds  ceremonies 
like  this  are  of  great  value.]  They  are  one 
way  of  showing  cur  appreciation  for  out- 
standing .service.  They  are  a4o  a  way  of  let- 
ting all  citizen.?  know  that  [we  in  Govern- 
ment arc  proud  o:  our  peopla.  When  you  in 
tSDA  earn  an  award  for  ccarstructive  sug- 
gestions, out.standing  perforinance,  or  long 
years  of  eflective  sor\ico,  yqu  have  clearly 
merited  tlie  distinction.  Vie  can  all  feel 
proud  of  your  accomplishmcrjts. 

But,  I  have  heard  criticisni  of  tl:e  Federal 
awards  program  which  I  trtink  should  h-- 
mentioned  at  an  occasion  Iilce  this;  namely, 
that  the  civil  servant  is  paid  e.  good  salary  to 
do  an  cfflcient  Job.  so  wl:y  j^ve  him  special 
award.^  for  doing  that  job  ^ell.  What  the 
critics  do  not  understand  is  V^^t  the  awards 


>nd  stibsidy  has 
af  agriculture's 
tmenfs  contri- 
^eing.  This  has 
sstige  of  those 


being  presented  here  today  are  for  perform- 
ance beyond  mere  efficiency. 

As  a  public  servant  myself  since  193D,  i 
would  be  tlie  first  to  say  tl\at  all  of  us  nu'ist 
be  efficient  and  carry  out  our  designated  re- 
sponsibilities. But  "there  is  an  attitude  to- 
ward a  Job — and  toward  life  itself,  if  yon 
will  -which  separates  and  distinguishes  a 
man. 

Tliere  is  a  tlieory — I  can't  find  the  origin.i- 
tor  of  it — which  says  that  all  progress  is  made 
by  the  dissatisfied.  Those  who  are  content 
witli  tr.e  world  are  not  apt  to  change  it.  Oii'iv 
those  who  are  rankled  by  the  status  quo  will 
strive  to  upset  it — therefore,  change  comes 
about  because  someone  is  unhappy  about  the 
world  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Maeterlinck  said  that  "The  future  is  p. 
world  limited  by  ourselves;  in  which  wo  dis- 
cover only  what  concerns  us."  What  a  primi- 
tive world  we  would  have  if  eacli,  man  ac- 
cepted all  the  old  patterns  of  life;  the  safe, 
the  routine  ways.  Wh.it  an  inpcrfcct  govern- 
ment this  would  be  but  for  t!io  dedication  of 
our  civil  servant."  to  higher  and  higlier  stuid- 
ards  of  ser\icc. 

Yes,  we  have  the  greatest  government  ever 
known  to  m;,n  because  of  the  quality  of 
service  it  renders  oiu-  people.  Our  society  ii:is 
been  elevated  to  its  present  preeminence  \x- 
cau.se  our  public  otncials  h.ive  placed  service 
above  self,  have  demonstrated  consifte..t 
and  unquestionable  morality,  dilitrcncc.  ar.d 
good  p'jrpose. 

The  Chainnan  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  John  W.  M.icy,  Jr.,  often  speaks 
of  this  quality  of  service  which  h:vs  been  his 
greatest  objective.  Mr.  Macy  has  s.iid  the 
public  official  "can  drift  with  society's  ebb 
and  flow,  or  he  can  set  his  own  course,  ar.d 
in  that  way  help  to  ch.ange  the  standards  in 
his  time  and  in  the  future.'' 

One  a.'ipect  of  this  ceremony  which  piur- 
tlcularly  impresses  me  is  that  the  awordet.s 
represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  Government 
ser'v'ice^-old  and  young,  men  and  wonten. 
Washington  and  field  ofTiccs.  individu.il  ef- 
fort, and  group  action,  scientific  and  ma::- 
agerial.  high  rank  and  low.  secretary  and 
administrator. 

So  it  seems  cle.vr  that  the  opportunity  to 
innovate  and  do  an  outstanding  job  is  pres- 
ent at  all  levels  of  Governm.ent  service. 

The  regulations  don't  indicate  that  a  typ- 
ist must  smile  when  someone  asks  her  .i 
question. 

Tlie  Government  clerk  may  have  no  In- 
structions to  .say  "please"  and  "thank  you" 
when  talking  to  the  public. 

Tlie  fieldman  is  not  forced  to  be  patient 
when  a  farmer  does  not  understand  the 
reg'ulations  quickly. 

The  job  description  of  br.anch  chief  will 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  must  re.icli 
out  for  new  and  better  ways  to  get  fnc  job 
done. 

But  the  smile,  the  "thank  you."  the 
patience  and  the  reaching  out  must  be  part 
of  every  Oovernment  employee's  person- 
ality. 

I  know  that  Government- -and  big  bii'i- 
ness  as  well — does  not  always  reward  initai- 
tive.  or  recognize  the  innovator.  This  is  one 
price  we  pay  for  living  in  a  complicated 
world — many  of  us  do  not  enjoy  the  s;itis- 
factlon  of  close  personal  relationships  in 
the  job  that  were  possible  in  other  years. 
W'e  sometimes  feel  like  small  wheels  in  vtiv 
big  machines. 

And.  I  re[>pat.  this  feeling  is  not  limited 
to  Government.  Every  large  organiza.tion — 
public  or  private — must  find  ways  to  seek 
out  those  employees  who  want  to  achieve, 
who  want  to  question,  who  want  to  improve 
things. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  what  I 
would  like  to  do  and  congratulate  each  of 
you  individually.  My  desire  to  do  tins 
stems  from  the  fact  tliat  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed 'With  the  tremendous  record  each 
winner  has  made.     My  personal  kno'.vledge 
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of  what  one  of  you.  my  fellow  Oklahoman 
Mr.  Edd  Lemmons,  has  done  speaks  mo.st 
highly  for  all  of  you  who  receive  the  su- 
perior service  awards  with  him  today. 

The  Federal  merit  system,  wliich  puts  a 
premium  on  excellence  and  high  standards, 
has  evolved  over  a  long,  long  period  of  time, 
going  back  8'2  years  to  the  passage  of  the 
first  Civil  Service  Act  in  188:j.  At  no  time 
m  the  history  of  this  country  has  the  Gov- 
ernment worker  stood  in  higher  repute  than 
he  stands  today.  And  the  w.rker  himself 
deserves  the  most  credit  tor   this. 

In  the  14  years  that  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Post  Ollice  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  have  seen  many  refine- 
ments and  improvemr-nts  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice system.  Many  of  these  iniprovemenln 
con  be  credited  to  the  genius  ol  the  late  Sen- 
ator Olin  D.  Johnston,  of  .South  Carolina, 
whose  recent  passing  came  as  a  severe  loss  to 
civil  servants  everywhere.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  assigned  to  carry  on  in  tliis 
worthy  endeavor  have  our  v.ork  tut  out  for 

us. 

As  it  is  impo.s.'.ible  to  enumerate  the  many 
factors  which  have  brought  tlte  Federal  serv- 
ice to  its  present  position  of  eniiiicnce.  so  is 
it  dilficuit  to  foresee  each  step  which  we 
must  take  in  the  future  if  our  trend  toward 
greater  excellence  is  to  prevail.  But  there 
are  some  clear  and  very  evident  oijjxjrtuni- 
ties  for  further  advancement  tow.ird  im- 
proved productivity  within  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, toward  better  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
business. 

If  there  is  a  key  word  today  it  is  that  v.ord 
"excellence."  Tire  President,  in  his  message 
Inst  week  calling  lor  new  salary  legislation, 
used  the  term  in  describing  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  GoMrmnent  to  be  a  good 
employer.  He  said.  I  define  a  go<jd  employer 
as  one  Wlio  demands  excellence  and  rewards 
it." 

Tiiose  of  you  we  lionnr  here  tod.iy  h:i'.  e  re- 
sponded to  your  Government's  demand  for 
excellence.  I  was  curious  in  scanning  your 
Individunl  records  of  accomplishment  to  find 
a  common  ingredient  of  your  success, 

I  believe  1  have  discovered  one  of  the 
magic  traits.  I  note  that  many  of  you  have 
strained  and  perspired  through  night 
courses,  throtigh  c.ircer  development  pro- 
grams ol  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  all  of 
you  have  been  persistent  and  diligent  in  the 
elaboration  of  your  expertise  long  after  you 
have  completed  your  formal  education. 

I  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead  we  can  en- 
courage more  and  more  Governrtent  workers 
to  devote  part  of  their  leisure  time  to  con- 
tinuing education.  Our  scliools,  colleges,  and 
universities  stand  ready  to  offer  courses 
which  can  improve  the  skills  of  Government 
employees.  I  note  th-.it  some  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government  are  putting  far 
more  emphasis  on  career  development  and 
continuing  education,  with  incentives,  than 
others. 

Most  Government  v.oiker.=;,  in  my  opin- 
ion, like  most  people  employed  in  private 
industry,  are  motlyatcd  by  desires  for  self- 
iir.pro\emer.t  that  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
paycheck  alone.  But,  while  monetary  re- 
munerUlon  seems  of  secondary  importance 
to  an  increasing  numher  in  the  work  force, 
we  must  .see  tiiat  the  pay  of  ci-.  il  servants  is 
lair  and  just. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  advancement 
has  been  made  toward  this  goal.  Only  last 
}c;ir.  the  Congress  reaffirmed  it*;  s'upport  of  a 
policy  that  provides  Federal  pay  systems  on 
t'ap  t).Tsi3  of  comparability  with  salary  pat- 
terns in  private  industry. 

To  such  a  deserving  group  of  Fedoial  em- 
ployees I  cannot  resist  this  prediction — that 
Congress  will  again  this  year  re;'lfirm  the 
ci'mpcirabiiily  doctrine. 

t  aril  convinced  that  Congress  nmst  con- 
tinue to  face  up  to  this  pay  problem  over 
the  years  :Uiead,  yielding  to  no  other  entity 
the  duty  of  preserving  the  doc'.rine  oi  com- 


parability. For  there  is  also  the  need  of 
accountability— this  being  the  task  of  seeing 
that  Government  and  Government  employees 
perform  in  a  manner  that  merits  positive 
action  by  the  Congress  to  support  fair  and 
just  pay  rates. 

Within  the  executive  branch  itself  much 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  encour- 
age higher  perform.ance,  higher  work  stand- 
ards. We  take  heart  in  the  very  dramatic 
promotions  recently  of  several  career  serv- 
ant's to  high  administrative  posts.  The 
President  has  thus  recognized  excellence  in 
the  terms  that  arc  most  meaningftil  to  those 
v.ho  stri\e  for  it. 

In  making  these  promotions  from  within 
the  service,  the  President  has  empha.sized  the 
imi>iirtance  of  creativity,  and  he  has  also 
empimsized  once  again  that  he  is  not  afraid 
of  new  ideas,  of  new  approaches  to  problems 
whether  the  problems  themselves  be  fresh  or 
stale. 

Tills  is  the  age  of  jet  airplanes,  satellites. 
and  probes  lo  Mars.  But.  perhaps  of  equal 
imrKjrtance  is  what  I  call  the^quiet  revolu- 
tion in  agriculture,  which  has  changed  the 
course  of  history  without  many  of  tis  even 
realizing  it.  While  Russia  can  be  proud — 
and  justly  so — of  a  Ru.ssian  walking  in  space. 
America  has  reached  a  point  in  technological 
excellence  which  puts  within  our  grasp  the 
ability  to  forever  b.'.nish  hunger  from  the 
world.  And,  our  American  herltace  has 
given  us  the  conscience  to  want  to  share  this 
knowledge — and  the  focKl  it  pr.xiuces — with 
all  the  world's  people. 

Tliink  of  it:  For  t'nc  first  time  in  recorded 
lii5tory,  we  possess  the  knowledge  to  grow  all 
the  fojd  we  need.  For  the  first  time  in  re- 
corded history,  we  as  a  nation,  are  providing 
billions  of  dollars  in  food  aid  to  our  hungry 
neighbors  abroad.  Never  before  has  such  an 
organized  effort  been  undertaken  on  such  a 
vast  scale. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  use  the  produc- 
tite  genitis  of  American  know-how  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  our  people — and  pe';ple 
tliroughout  the  world.  We  must  make  "use 
of  our  agriculttiral  abtmdance.  a  power' ul 
wc.:pon  in  the  world  struggle  for  peace  And 
wo  must  make  use  of  OlT  agricultural  pro- 
ducti\ity  as  a  force  for  democracy  in  a  v.-orld 
where  the  majority  of  its  people  live  in  newly 
de-.eloping  nations. 

We  who  devote  our  lives  to  public  service 
have  an  especially  challenging  opportunity 
to  pioneer  in  the  struggle  to  free  man  from 
want.  We  mast  have  the  imaginati^n  net 
only  to  mechanically  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress,  but  to  inspire  our  fellow  ciM- 
zens,  to  pioneer  new  ways  to  get  the  job  aone 
faster,  better,  and  cheaper.  Otir  work  must 
not  only  be  efficient,  it  must  be  t!ie  best  m 
the  Nation,  laecatise  190  million  citizens  are 
our  bosses,  our  customers,  and  our  stockhold- 
ers. 

In  honoring  these  outstanding  USD.'V  em- 
ployees today,  we  honor  also  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  serve  with  them  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  men  anci  wom- 
en who  do  not  get  awards,  but  who  also  serve 
faithfully,  wuh  pride  and  honor.  ^ 

We  here  today  have  the  chance  to  get  frorfi 
our  jobs  what  most  men  never  realize — 
knowledge  that  we  arc  serving  otir  fellow 
men;  that  we  can  make  a  real  contribtition 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  golden  age  of  the  mld-20th  century, 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  families,  and  otir 
Nation  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these  we 
honor  todav. 


FISCAL  POLICY  AND  THE  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM- 
STATEMENT  BY  DONALD  C. 
COOK 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
Donald  C.  Cook  has  expresv^ed  his  views 
on  the  need  for  a  new  cold  policy  and  for 


action  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  new 
international  reserve  currency  to  be 
u.sed  in  the  settlement  of  pajTnents  bal- 
ances. 

His  remarks  are  a  vital  commentary  on 
fiscal  poUcy  and  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
on  his  views,  written  by  Ben  Weberman, 
and  published  on  May  4,  1965,  in  the 
American  Banker,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.;ection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Nkw  G'jld  Policy.  World  Re.sep.ve  Cvp.renct 
Advocated   bx   Cook 
(By  Ben  Weberman) 
New  York. — Donald  C.  Cook,  president  of 
American    Electric    Power    Co.,    who   Is   still 
among  President  Johnson's  close  advisers  on 
domestic  and  foreign  financial  affairs,  is  one 
who    advocates    a   new   gold    policy   for   this 
co-jntry  and  would  like  to  see  progress  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  new  international 
reserve  currency. 

These  views  were  revealed  in  an  interview 
with  the  progressive  utility  executive,  who 
was  unable  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  when  it  was  offered  by  the 
President  but  who  has  remained  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

For  that  reason,  much  weight  must  be 
given  to  his  view  that  the  United  States 
could  curb  gold  speculation  by  terminating 
the  standing  offer  to  buy  gold  at  S35  an 
ounce   (less  a  modest  handling  charge). 

The  United  States  would  continue  to  re- 
deem dollars  for  gold  at  $35  an  ounce — that 
IS  the  measure  which  fixes  the  value  of  the 
dollar — but  is  acting  rather  foolishly  to  stand 
ready  under  all  circumstances  to  pay  that 
price  for  all  the  metal  offeted  to  it.  he  de- 
clared. 

The  merit  of  accepting  such  a  new  pwlicy 
is  that  gold  speculation  again  would  hold 
considerable  risk.  "The  -speculator  would  no 
longer  have  a  'put'  on  the  United  States 
enabling  him  to  resell  the,  yellow  metal  at 
any  time  at  a  price  close  to  cost."  Mr.  Cook 
declared. 

Up  to  now,  the  only  cos:  of  specnilation 
is  barely  m.ore  than  loss  of  income  that  could 
otherwise  be  earned  on  f'ands  sterilized  in 
gold.  This  is  not  nearly  enough  to  dampen 
the  demand  of  speculators  who  think  they 
are  playing  for  big  profits  from  the  hoped 
for  devaluation  of  the  pound  or  the  dollar, 
he  explained. 

The  realization  that  gold  could  drop  to  $30. 
S25  an  ounce — or  lower^would  certainly 
tend  to  dampen  speculative  purchases  of  gold 
Pi\d  c6uld  even  bring  quite  a  bit  back  to 
the  Government  stockpile  from  privately 
held  sf.pplies.  It  might  rlso  reduce  the  ap- 
pcTit^e  of  .=ome  countries  for  increased 
amc'tints  of  geld  for  reser\e  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  he  urged  moving  .^head 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  new  international 
monetary  reserve  unit  to  be  itsed  in  settle- 
nient  of  pa>-ments  balances.  The  p.">ssib;lity 
of  worldwide  accepf.nce  cf  this  concept  h.is 
been  greatly  enlianced  as  .-^  resvilt  of  the 
sticcess  of  the  American  efforts  to  solve  the 
country's  b.tlance-of-p.^yments  problem  by 
restricting  capital  export.s  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  an  American  surplus  will  prodtice 
deficits  and  possibly  economic  contr.iction 
abro.id.  Mr.  Cook  indicated. 

This  has  highlighted  the  basic  inadequacy 
of  existing  monetary  mechanisms  and  placed 
in  bold  relief  the  need  for  reform,  he  added. 
He  likened  the  potential  system  to  the  Ped- 
er.il  Reserve  a^sist-ance  in  settling  inter- 
b.tnk  balances. 

In  Mr,  Cook's  opinion,  the  chief  stvimbling 
block  to  successful  development  of  a  reserve 
unit  would  be  the  difficuUy  in  establishing 
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one  which  lias  the  stabihty  and  therefore 
would  be  readily  accepted  by  all  payments 
si.!rplus  countries. 

A  possible  answer  would  be  complete  sep- 
ar.itiun  c:'  the  obligation  of  each  country 
t3  the  sponsoring  international  entity  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  everyone  else  on  the 
o',  her. 

i  ..ibility  then  could  be  achieved  by  impos- 
ing: a  requirement  that  each  country  protect 
tiie  value  of  iw  own  subscription  ni.ade  iu 
i',  s  own  currency  value  against  inflation  or 
devalua'icn.  Thus,  if  the  relative  price  of 
a,  country's  currency  were  reduced — throush 
eiiher  devaluation  or  inflationary  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power — more  currency  would  have 
tJ  be  contributed  to  the  c-.iliiy  to  oiTset  the 
diiierence. 

This  requirement.  Mr.  Cook  added,  would 
have  the  additional  merit  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  member  countries  to  control  their 
own  economic  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  fiscal  responsibility. 

Some  form  of  internation.ol  reserve  unit 
has  been  baA:ked  by  virttially  every  coiuitry 
which  is  a  party  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  The  French  favor  such  a  unit, 
too,  though  they  have  perverted  the  idea 
by  trying  to  tie  settlements  to  gold  and 
there  just  isn't  enough  gold  in  the  world 
for  such  a  purpose.  To  mark  up  the  price 
of  gold,  to  enable  gold  to  stay  in  the  pic- 
ture as  Mr.  Rucif  has  proposed,  would  be 
sheer  lunacy  for  us,  catastrophe  for  otir 
friends,  and  a  highly  successful  spectilation 
for  FVance,  which  could  then  sell  back  to 
us  for  $70  or  $103.  or  whatever  an  ounce 
the  gold  it  has  so  recently  purchased  for 
S.j5  an  ounce  fi-om  us. 

Mr.  Cook  was  only  slightly  concerned  about 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem.  "The 
behei  that  this  couniry  has  a  terrible  bal- 
ance-of-pajTuents  problem  and  that  it  could 
wreck  our  economy  is  all  wrong."  lie  assorted. 

He  predicted  that  within  6  to  12  months, 
s.ome  of  the  European  governments  which 
have  been  calling  niost  loudly  for  elimination 
of  the  U.S.  deficit  and  for  curtailment  of 
U.S.  investment  in  their  industries  wotild 
not  only  be  letting  up  en  the  criticism  but 
wc'uld  be  willing — indc-ed  would  dei^ire — to 
see  a  continued  deficit  in  the  U.S.  inter- 
nationr.l  payments.  They  would  realize,  he 
exp'.amed,  that  thi.s  country's  deftcit  is  not 
structural  but  results  from  exports  of  short- 
term  and  long-term  capital  which  is  ncces- 
s.iry  to  their  own  economies. 

An  additional  way  of  curbing  speculation 
In  gold.  Mr.  Cook  .'said,  could  be  done  by 
rai.sing  the  charges  on  official  sales  to  say  1 
percent  or  35  cents  an  ounce.  Tliis  would 
immediately  serve  to  deter  some  of  those  who 
now  btiy  gold  on  very  slim  margins — often 
i.o  niore  than  3  percent  or  5  percent.  Ulti- 
niate  sale  back  to  the  United  States — if  this 
country  were  to  continue  to  be  a  buyer, 
would  be  at  ?35  les.s  1  percent  and  tiie  2  per- 
cent charge  for  the  round  trip  which  would 
wipe  out  a  good  part  of  the  cash  investment. 

Furtherm.cre.  if  the  United  States  were  to 
say,  in  effect,  that  it  will  sell  gold  at  $35  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  -514.5  billion  stockpile 
if  necessary  but  is  not  necessarily  goiiig  to 
pay  that  price  for  the  yellow  metal,  a  con- 
sideracle  amount  would  conie  out  of 
privitcly  owned  .'%upply. 

There  is  no  reason  why  speculators  should 
have  a  virtually  cost-free  perpetual  "put"  on 
the  United  States  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce, 
he  declared.  It  would  cost  up  to  10  percent 
to  buy  1-year  option  to  "put"  com.mon  stock 
whore  there  is  free-market  risk,  he  ex- 
pL'tined. 

The  chief  uncertainty  which  Mr.  Cook  feels 
about  the  United  States  e.fort  to  curb  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  is  whether  this 
Country  could  be  insulated  from  European 
recessions. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  possibility 
that  witlidrawal  of  dollars  from  EuropeaJi 
rr^oney  and  capital  markets  will  be  tightening 


credit  and  curbing  expansion  in  several 
countries.  This  Is  already  evident  in  Italy 
and  the  U.K.,  for  example. 

But  the  key  question  for  U.S.  policy  is 
whether  the  spillover  of  recessionary  tend- 
ency would  be  felt  here.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  face  up  to  this  problem  before  it 
really  develops,  Mr.  Cook  declared. 

Acttially.  he  explained,  any  une  of  the  three 
things  cotild  happen. 

"Such  a  hue  and  cry  coujd  be  raised  in 
Europe  about  the  Johnson  jvoluntary  pro- 
gram that  we  will  ear;e  up.  (But  this  would 
recjuire  the  European  co\inlr;^s  to  admit  that 
t'.iey  have  been  wrong  about  the  impact  of 
the  U.S.  deficit.  Some  of  tliem  now  admit 
it,  but  I  don't  think  all  of  tll(cm  will.  Many 
Europeans  wlio  have  been  cJLimplaining  the 
loudest  are  doing  so  on  the  basis  Cif  a  deep- 
seated  fear  of  competition  ^rom  Amcricin 
corporations  in  ilieir  homo  mfirkets. 

"The  ?econd  poFsibUiiy."  Ite  said,  "is  that 
we  will  have  the  unforttmaljc  experience  of 
being  pushed  into  correctinir '.something  (the 
payments  deficit)  wlien  it  is  not  computed 
properly.  '  He  explained  that  we  charge  our- 
selves With  short-term  capitfil  otuflows  but 
do  not  credit  ourselves  witti  sh'  rt-term  in- 
fiov.-s.  tl-.us  greatly  over.'^tatiDg  the  so-called 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payaients. 

The  fnird  choice,  and  t'ne  one  apparently 
m.ost  favored  by  Mr.  Cook,  involves  "broader 
recognition  of  the  need  for  reform  of  tlie 
international  monetary  system." 

"There  is  no  roa.son  wh.y  tUc  dollar  should 
have  to  carry  worldwide  rej,ponsibility  for 
providing  reserves  and  maintaining  inter- 
national Uquidiiy,"  he  declared.  "Tills  task 
can  and  siiould  be  shared  iiy  till  major  coun- 
tries through  an  international  organization 
That  would  issue  on  International  monetary 
unit  having  protection  of  its:sUibility." 

The  development  and  use  lof  such  a  unit, 
too.  would  permit  U.S.  corporations,  includ- 
ing banks,  to  resume  the  export  of  capital 
without  being  charged  with  creating  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  erdan:rering  the 
economy,  and  generally  actini;  unpatriotical- 
ly.  Ho  added  that  ti:e  United  StAtos  is  the 
only  real  capital  market  in  the  world  and  this 
would  permit  us  to  make  U.B.  capital  freely 
available  abroad  to  the  grea^  profit  of  both 
p  irties  to  the  transaction. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  J^L-^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there   further   morning    business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  niornin.2;  bu.sine.s;;?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  clo.scd. 


ON  PRESIDENT  KENNEDYS  FITM 
•YEAIiS  OF  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF 
DRUMS'" 

Mr.  AIANSFIELD.  Mr,  Prc.-^ident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  426,  which  was  rcijorted  today 
from  the  Committee  on  Toieiun  Rela- 
tions, and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  cf  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  iH.  Coii.  Res.  426  >  relating  to 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  film,  "Years  of 
Lisrhtnincr,  Day  of  Dirans," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considei-ation  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  | 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  THE 
POLICIES  OF  PRESIDENT  CHARLES 
DE  GAULLE? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
painful  to  be  foioed  even  to  con.sider  what 
we  should  do  about  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Charles  do  G.iullc,  for  Prance  has 
been  our  oldest  ai.y  and  we  have  bene- 
fited L;rcatly  from  P'rcnch  culture.  Some 
would  like  to  i>retcnd  that  all  is  well  be- 
tween ourselves  and  France  and  bctwetn 
ourselves  and  General  de  Gaulle.  But 
we  cannot  permanently  ignore  reality 
and  much  a.s  we  would  like  to  be  fiiends, 
we  must  recognize  that  General  de  Gaulie 
lias  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  is 
basically  anti-American  and  that  he 
.seems  determined  to  weaken  the  United 
States  and,  if  possible,  to  pull  us  down. 

He  has  kept  the  main  body  of  French 
troops  out  01  the  NATO  armies — con- 
tributins.  approximately  l'_.  divisions  to 
the  joint  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
Our  si.x  divi..ions  in  NATO,  primarily  de- 
signed for  the  defense  of  France,  are 
actually  four  times  the  number  of  French 
troops  commitled  to  tlie  organization. 
In  addition,  the  French  Navy  and  their 
Air  Force  have  been  kept  completely  sep- 
arate from  NATO. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  also  refused  to 
allov;  the  Common  Market  either  to  ad- 
mit the  British  or  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive- trade  relationshijis  with  the  United 
States,  He  has  not  only  recognized 
Commimisl  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
v.hich  have  declared  themselves  sworn 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  but  has 
fostered  cooperative  trading  with  these 
countries  and  is  supplying  them  with 
many  vital  commodities.  His  weight  lias 
con.'istently  been  thrown  against  Amer- 
ican policy  in  .^outhea.'it  Asia — a  region  in 
v.'hich  France  itself  conspicuously  failed 
and  from  which  it  was  expelled  by  an 
armed  revolt  of  the  peoijle  11  years  ago. 
Indeed,  we  became  involved  in  that  area 
only  because  France  had  failed  so  con- 
spicuously to  meet  the  needs  and  satisfy 
the  aspiration.3  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Recently,  he  has  taken  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  our  policies  in  the  Carib- 
bean. He  has  constantly  attacked  uni- 
literal  military  action  on  our  part  while 
at  the  same  time  v.'ith  Russia  he  has 
.sabotaged  the  de\'(;0pment  of  the  U.N. 
police  force.  He  has  thus  helped  to 
create  the  power  vacuimi  into  which  we 
have  been  reluctantly  forced  to  move. 

Economically,  Genei'al  de  GauPe  and 
the  Bank  of  France,  v.hich  is  under  his 
control,  have  been  calling  on  us  to  pay 
in  gold  both,  first,  tlie  some  .S300  to  $400 
million  of  additional  foreign  exciiange 
claims  against  us  which  come  into 
French  hands  each  year;  and.  .second,  a 
large  pait  of  the  $1.2  billion  claims  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  i:>ast.  In  1964. 
France  withdrew  $400  million  in  gold 
from  us,  and  this  year — up  to  2  weeks 
aso — she  has  withdrawn  $5'M  million 
more. 

In  the  last  month,  France  has  with- 
drawn between  $50  and  $60  million,  and 
there  is  .strong  evidence  that  the  general 
intends  to  withdraw  an  equal  amount 
each  month  of  the  year.  Her  exam'ple 
has  been  followed  by  certain  other  north- 
ern European  countries.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  the  general  has  seldom  missed 
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an  opportunity  to  refer  scornfully  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  primarily  us,  and  to  state  that  he 
believes  the  United  States  should  aban- 
don its  participation  in  European  affairs 
except,  of  course,  to  help  provide  Europe 
and  France  with  a  nuclear  shield  and 
came  to  their  aid  with  all  our  strength 
if  they  arc  attacked. 

The  general  is  indeed  behaving  as 
tiiout'h  he  had  concluded  that  we  will 
becoine  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  south- 
cti:-i  Asia  and  possibly  also  in  Latin 
America,  and  that  he  would  then  move 
with  our  enemies  for  the  kill. 

11.    t"NWAnR.\KTED    TRFATMKNT 

I  submit  that  we  do  not  deserve  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  I  freely  grant  that 
General  de  Gaulle  is  a  dedicated  patriot 
and  that  his  refusal  to  bow  his  knee  to 
Hitler  and  Petain,  and  his  organization 
of  the  French  forces  of  liberation  and 
resistance  were  truly  heroic.  He  de- 
serves gi'cat  credit  for  his  bravery  and 
sturdy  independence.  I  recognize  that 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  may  have  an- 
gered him  by  not  giving  him  the  defer- 
ence iu  Allied  decisions  which  he  craved 
and  to  which  lie  believed  him.self  en- 
titled. Probably  v.e  did  recognize  the 
Petain  government  for  too  long.  I  be- 
lieved it  then,  and  I  believe  it  now.  I  re- 
gard the  general  also  as  a  distinguished 
stylist  endowed  with  rare  literary  abil- 
ities in  thorough  keeping  with  the  his- 
toric qualities  of  French  prose.  He  is, 
without  doubt,  an  intcn.se  patriot  and  in 
many  ways  an  able  statesman. 

I  also  recognize  that  France  is,  of 
course,  a  sovereign  nation  and  that  she 
has  every  legal  right  to  make  her  own 
decisions.  But  we  have  our  rights  as 
well  and  we  are  entitled  to  lielp  protect 
o'lir  basic  interests  and  with  becoming 
and  modest  firmness  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

We  v.ould  like  to  be  friends  both  of 
France  and  of  General  de  Gaulle.  We 
are  .gratefully  aware  that  we  could  prob- 
ably never  have  won  our  independence 
had  it  not  been  for  French  help,  and 
that  France,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  our 
oldest  ally.  The  names  of  Lafayette. 
Rochambeau,  and  DeGrasse  v.ill  always 
be  cherished  by  us.  We,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  have  both  enjoyed  and  been 
benefited  by  the  many  contributions  of 
France  to  the  intellectual,  .scicniific,  and 
artistic  achievements  of  mankind. 
Some  of  our  choicest  .spirits,  such  as  Jef- 
ferson. Frankliii.  Madison,  and  Monroe 
have  drawn  many  of  their  qur.lilies  from 
French  culture.  Pasteur.  Victor  Hugo. 
Molierc.  and  the  French  painters  from 
Clouet  to  Degas  have  eniiched  our  lives. 
All  this  we  have  said  many  times  and  we 
shall  continue  both  to  say  it  and  to  mean 
it.  We  wish  to  develop  the  clo.-^est  cul- 
tural relations  with  France  and  to  ex- 
change with  her  lecturers,  musicians,  art- 
ists, and  dramatic  companies. 

But  our  French  friends  need  also  to 
remember  that  twice  within  this  last 
half  century  our  full  force  has  been 
thrown  voluntarily  into  their  defense 
and  that  Americans  by  the  millions  have 
twice  crossed  the  ocean  to  redeem  France 
at  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure.  We 
have  helped  to  save  France  from  those 
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who  had  invaded,  ravaged,  and  de- 
spoiled her.  Could  France  have  shaken 
off  Hitler  and  Vichy  20  years  ago  with- 
out our  troops  and  our  air  and  naval 
power?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all 
due  credit  to  the  heroism  of  the  many 
members  of  the  French  Resistance,  we 
did  more  to  save  France  from  Hitler 
than  the  French,  as  a  nation,  did  them- 
selves. Perhaps  this  is  what  hm-ts  the 
general,  and  makes  him  take  the  atti- 
tude he  is  takina.  Thus,  after  the  war 
we  poured  $17  billion  into  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe  of  which  82' 2  billion 
went  to  Fiance.  All  of  this  was  iii  the 
form  of  grant.s — except  the  initial  loan — 
and  was  indeed  the  greatest  example  of 
farsighted  generosity  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  men  are  now  stationed  overseas  in 
our  effort  to  stabilize  the  world  and.  in 
all,  .since  the  v.'ar  we  have  expended  $110 
billion  in  an  effort  to  help  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

And,  as  for  relative  politeness  and  mu- 
tual consideration.  General  de  Gaulle 
i^ceds  to  remember  that  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Eisenhower  stood  aside 
and  allowed  the  small  French  forces  to 
have  the  honor  and  glory  of  entering 
Paris.  And  how  poorly  did  General  de 
Gaulle  repay  this  abnegation  when  he 
ir;nored  and  indeed  boycotted  the  exer- 
cises commemorating  the  bloody  land- 
ings v.hich  our  America?!  soldiers  made 
on  Omaha  Beach  20  years  before.  For 
a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  its  po- 
liteness, this  was  indeed  a  sorry  self- 
revelation.  We  have  tried  to  be  patient 
and  friendly  and  have  quietly  borne  re- 
peated  slights   and   adverse   actions. 

I  am  glad  that  v.-e  have  followed  this 
policy  thus  far,  for  I  believe  in  good  will 
as  a  solvent  of  difficulties.  There  are 
some  who  believe  we  should  continue  to 
be  .silent  noni-esistants  in  the  hope  that 
either  the  general  will  change  his  poli- 
cies or  that  time  will  remove  him  pain- 
le.ssly  and  biing  a  different  set  of  prin- 
ciples arid  pcr.sonalities  to  the  fore.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  we  should  not  be  silent  and  inactive 
if  President  de  Gaulle  and  France  con-' 
tinue  on  their  present  course.  For  many 
Europeans  and  many  Frenchmen  seem  to 
believe  that  they  can  so  play  upon  our 
supposed  inferiority  complex  and  our  de- 
sire to  be  liked  as  to  bend  us  t-o  their  will 
even  though  this  should  be  not  only 
against  our  deepest  interests  but  also 
against  those  of  the  international  com- 
munity. A  decent  self-respect  therefore 
requires  that  we  should  cease  to  be  purely 
passive  and  that  we  should  show  that 
the  gcnei-al's  policy  is  not  oiily  morally 
WTong  but  that  if  continued  it  will  be 
also  against  the  best  interests  of  France 
herself. 

III.    FR.^NCE    .ALONE    CANNOT    DRAG    ns    DOWN 

Fii-st.  let  me  say  that  France,  by  its 
own  efforts,  can  never  drag  down  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  Our  an- 
nual gross  national  product  of  $650  bil- 
lion and  our  average  per  capita  product 
of  approximately  $3,300  gives  us  a  basic 
strength  which  can  withst-and  all  the 
economic  onslaughts  which  General  de 
Gaulle  may  biing.  Furthermore,  even  if 
General  de  Gaulle  should  demand  gold 
for  all  of  his  some  $1.3  billion  holdings. 


we  would  be  able  to  meet  his  claims  10 
times  over.  We  have  a  reserve  of  $14 
billion  in  gold.  Our  troubles  would  only 
come  if  he  were  able  to  get  the  other 
countiies  and  central  banks  of  Europe 
which  hold  nearly  S8  billion  to  do  liice- 
wise,  and,  if  <1J  he  were  also  to  get  the 
private  holders  of  some  $12  billion  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  to  be 
deposited  in  these  central  banks,  and 
then  <2i  persuade  these  banks  and  gov- 
ernments to  ask  that  their  dollar  claims 
be  redeemed  in  gold. 

IV.  THE  rTNITED  STATES  IS  NOT  DEFENSELESS 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  defenseless, 
and  there  are  tools  ready  at  hand  by 
which  we  can  lessen  the  monetai-y  and 
economic  squeeze  which  General  de 
Gaulle  obviously  intends  to  impose  upon 
us. 

If  we  act  in  a  firm  but  friendly  manner 
to  protect  ourselves  and  the  free  world, 
we  may  induce  a  different  form  of  be- 
havior'from  President  de  Gaulle  and  his 
followei's.  French  self-interest  may 
therefore  effect  what  American  patience 
and  humility  have  failed  to  achieve.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  slow  and 
inexorable  movements  of  time  have 
brought  different  personalities  and  pol- 
icies to  the  fore.  For.  if  these  policies 
of  the  general  are  not  checked  now,  they 
may  infect  the  rising  generation  of 
French  politicians,  economists,  and  fi- 
nanciers, which  will  lead  ultimately  to 
more  serious  clashes. 

Diplomats  are  inhibited  by  occupation, 
disposition,  and  tradition  from  speaking 
frankly  about  such  matters.  But  this 
makes  it  possible  for  legislators  to  move 
into  the  vacuum  they  create  and.  v.'ith- 
out  committing  our  country,  we  can 
sound  a  warning  which  may  possibly 
induce  sober  second  thoughts  among  the 
rulers  of  France. 

First.  The  first  we  have  alreadj'  taken. 
By  the  exchange  equalization  tax  and 
the  Gore  Amendment,  we  have  taken 
legislative  steps  to  lessen  the  flow  of 
American  capital  to  Europe.  And  by 
President  Johnson's  voluntary  agreement 
with  the  financial  leaders  of  the  country 
we  are  shutting  off  most  of  our  export  of 
capital.  This  should  remove  one  of  Gen- 
ei-al  de  Gaulle's  chief  vei'bal  complaints. 
For  he  has  often  complained  of  American 
investment  in  Europe.  In  order  to  re- 
duce our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  are  now  obliging  him.  Finance 
can  now  do  what  the  general  has  long 
wanted,  namely,  supply  its  own  capital. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  France 
and  De  Gaulle  continue  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  this  policy.  For  we  can  all  remem- 
ber how  a  few  years  ago  our  Canadian 
friends  raised  similar  cries  only  to  pro- 
test loudly  when  we  proposed  to  apply 
the  exchaiige  equalization  tax  to  them 
as  well  as  to  others.  So  loud  and  deep 
were  their  complaints  that  this  would 
min  them  that  we  made  an  exception 
for  Canada  and  are  now  furnishing  them 
with  the  capit-al  against  which  they  for- 
merly ci-usaded. 

Will  France  go  through  a  similar 
reversal? 

One  thing  seems  to  be  constant  in  all 
this  flux.  In  the  eyes  of  many  for- 
eigners the  United  States  is  always 
wrong. 
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Second.  A  second  way  in  which  we  can 
defend  ourselves  is  to  reduce  our  dollar 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the 
troops  we  have  stationed  in  France  to 
i'.elp  protect  that  country. 

Last  year  we  spent  $231  million  in  this 
faiihion  and,  while  this  was  $200  million 
loos  than  we  spent  in  1957,  it  is  still  too 
much.  This  policy  indeed  gives  De 
Gaulle  most  of  the  dollars  which  he  then 
turns  into  Kold  at  our  expense. 

It  is  understood  that  France  refuses 
t:)  let  us  use  francs  for  these  purposes 
but  insists  upon  the  dollars  which  she 
then  scorns  and  which  she  u.ses  only  to 
get  her  hand  on  more  aold. 

This  heavy  drain  can  be  reduced  by 
moving  many  of  our  command  and  mili- 
tary functions  to  other  countries.  Since 
France  is  making  so  slight  a  contribution 
to  NATO,  much  of  the  staff  can  be  moved 
forward  to  West  Germany  while  air  and 
other  supporting  tmits  can  be  shifted 
from  France  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Third.  Similarly.  v,e  can  cut  down  on, 
or  even  eliminate,  our  aid  to  the  former 
French  possessions  in  Africa.  Last  year 
we  spent  SI 92  million  on  tliese  countries 
of  which  S125  million  was  in  the  form  of 
grants,  while  S67  million  were  loans. 
Indeed,  since  1957,  we  have  spent  no 
less  than  Sl.l  billion  on  these  African 
territories.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  v.e  should  assume  so 
much  responsibility  for  these  countries 
which,  with  one  or  tv.-o  exceptioiis,  are 
French-oriented  and  for  which  France 
should  asstmie  the  liability. 

Fourth.  In  1963,  we  spent  $50  million 
for  transportation  on  French  vessels  and 
airline.s.  This  was  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  we  spent  in  1957.  It  would 
only  be  conimoasenso  for  us  quietly  to 
shift  our  governmental  transportation 
of  per.sons  and  things  either  to  ships 
flying  our  own  flag  or  those  of  friendly 
and  cooperative  countries  such  as  Great 
Britain.  Without  initiating  any  public 
boycott,  American  tourist  agencies  can 
be  quietly  encouraged  to  book  their 
clients  on  other  line.s. 

Fifth.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1963 
American  tourists  spent  $119  million 
traveling  in  France.  Here  again  no  pub- 
lic boycott  should  be  carried  out  initial- 
ly, but  a  considerable  ntmrber  of  Ameri- 
cans, anxious  to  defend  our  country's 
financial  integrity,  can  voluntarily  de- 
cide either  to  see  the  United  States  first, 
or,  if  Lhey  feel  impelled  to  go  to  Europe, 
may  be  induced  to  prefer  the  Uffizi  in 
Florence  to  the  Louvre,  and  St.  Peters 
to  Notre  Dame.  We  should  not  seek  to 
compete  v.ith  France  on  the  lower  but 
rather  on  tlie  higher  levels  of  life.  But 
our  owr.  art  galleries  now  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  National  Gal- 
lery in  Washington  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  the  Metropolitan  in  New 
York  is  close  behind.  We  in  Chica'50  are 
in  turn  very  proud  of  our  great  collec- 
tion of  French  imprcisioni.st  and  post- 
impres-sionist  paintings  which  are  prob- 
ably second  only  to  those  in  the  Jeu  de 
Paume  in  Paris  and  the  marvelous 
Chester  Dale  collection  here.  It  is  not 
oeot;raphical  chauvinism  to  say  that 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Vircin  I'^lands.  south- 
ern California,  Florida,  and  Hawaii  can 
give  us  as  relaxing  a  vacation  as  can  the 
French  Riviera. 


The  French  often  complain  about  the 
rudeness  of  American  tourists  and  this 
irritation  is  probably  one  cf  the  contrib- 
uting causes  of  international  ill-will. 
Therefore,  by  reducing  our  tourist  trade 
with  them,  we  can  reduce  this  cause  of 
international  friction,  and  by  making 
tourists  fewer,  possibly  make  them  more 
appreciated.  This  will  contribute  to — 
rather  than  detract  from — International 
!,ood  feeling.  j 

These  last  four  items  listejd  above  total 
approximately  SGOO  million:  a  year.  By 
cutting  these  items  to  the  very  bone,  we 
can  eliminate  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
pcijmcnts  with  France  and  po.-^sibly  turn 
it  into  a  net  favoiable  balakicc.  By  our 
cutting  off  American  investincnt  we  can 
make  such  a  favorable  balance  still 
larger.  \ 

Since  General  de  GauUb  is  such  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  pure  gold  stand- 
ard, along  with  his  financial  adviser. 
Monsieur  Jacques  RueiT,  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  object  if  we  then  ask  France  to 
make  her  payments  in  gold  rather  than 
in  French  exchange. 

In  tliese  ways,  we  may  induce  a  great- 
er desire  on  the  pait  of  Ki-ance  to  co- 
operate ilnancially  and  to  ."^eck  with  us  an 
improved  international  monetary  system. 

A.nd  I  am  one  who  behaves  that  we 
need  an  improved  internatiional  mone- 
tary system.  The  present  s^'stem  of  ex- 
change with  the  two  kei'  currencies 
being  the  pound  and  the  dollar,  is  not 
ideal.  If  France  were  to  start  losing 
rather  than  gaining  aold,  a  mighty 
stimulus  would  be  added  to  fuch  actions. 
I  believe  the  respect  of  th(  French  for 
us  would  also  increase  wlieii  they  found 
we  were  no  longer  as  soft  as  they  had 
believed. 
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If  all  this  is  not  enough  there  are  al- 
ways two  furilier  possibilitfe?s:  il)  As  I 
reminded  the  Senate  sevr-ral  months  ago. 
France  still  ewes  us  enormous  sums  from 
World  War  I.  As  a  memorandum  which 
Secretary  Fowler  sent  me  .sjiows — and  I 
siiall  later  ask  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Record — this  now  amounts  to  a  total  of 
.SG,456  million.  This  global  ;sum  is  com- 
po.'^cd  of  just  .short  of  .S2  billion  in  un- 
matured nraicipal,  leaving  she  matured 
principal  and  interest  whiclj  is  both  due 
and  unpaid  at  alm.ost  i^recLiely  S4'j  bil- 
lion. Of  this,  the  uni)aid  aiui  due  prin- 
cipal amounts  to  SI. 9  billion. 

These  are  legal  debts.  ]^o\\  in  1931. 
v.e  merely  postponed  collection  of  the 
war  debts  and  did  not  dancel  them. 
Fiance  has  argued  that  she  has  no  obli- 
gation to  pay  us  since  Gentiany  refused 
to  pay  her  further  reparatim-.s.  But  this 
is  not  a  legal  justification  foi-  the  French 
refu.sal  to  pay  us.  We  are  legally  obli- 
gated to  pay  gold  when  the  French  pre- 
sent their  foreign  exchanire  dollar  claims 
against  us.  We  have  loyally  lived  up  to 
our  lerail  obliriations  and  we  shall  cosi- 
tinue  to  do  so.  But.  out  of  consideration 
for  France,  we  have  refrained  for  a  third 
of  a  century  from  pressing  our  legal 
claims  against  her.  If  the  French  run 
on  the  dollar  continues,  v.e  should  a-^ain 
bring  forward  these  claims.  It  would  be 
a  gracious  act  to  forgive  the  unpaid  in- 
terest and  I  would  favor  doing  just  that, 


but  the  principal  of  $1.9  billion  would  be 
a  proper  claim.  In  fact,  a  good  basis  for 
settlement  would  be  for  us  to  cancel 
Frances  whole  indebtedness  to  us  in 
rctuin  for  their  cancelling  the  total  for- 
eign exchange  claims  which  they  hold 
against  us.  They  have  already  paid  off 
in  French  ciu-rency  the  French  citizens 
from  whom  they  have  taken  these  claims, 
and  ihev  could  do  the  same  with  any 
other  claims  whicli  arc  now  current. 

The  slate  would  then  be  wiped  clean. 
Monetary  sources  of  friction  would  dis- 
appear and  the  countries  could  resume 
their  proverbial  friencLship  so  painfii'ly 
interrupted  by  the  policies  of  President 
de  Gaulle.  If  the  general  does  not  ar^rec 
to  tliis,  we  can  carry  the  case  to  the 
World  Court. 

And  second,  we  coidd  reduce  our  mili- 
tary forces  under  NATO.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  NATO.  I  proposed  that  our 
relative  ccntiibution  in  men  .should  bo 
approximately  one  to  the  European'.s 
four.  I  was  unfortunately  di,ssuaded 
from  this  by  appeals  from  the  State  De- 
jjartment,  but  I  submit  that  time  has 
proved  that  I  was  correct  and  the  State 
Department  wrong.  General  de  Ginille 
is  acting  in  such  a  v.ay  as  to  make  .<~uch 
action  very  tempting — th.e  withdrawal  of 
our  troops,  in  part.  I  do  not  wish  at  this 
time  definitely  to  recommend  this  course 
since  I  fear  the  Communist  menace  to 
Europe  as  well  as  to  Africa  and  Asia. 
But.  if  the  French  persist  in  their  present 
policies,  we  may  be  reluctantly  forced 
to  take  such  an  action. 

It  seems  ridicidous  that  we  aie  con- 
tributing more  men  to  the  defense  of 
France  than  France  herself  is  contribut- 
ing. 

vt.  THE  CHorcF.  IS  nr  gat-i  l.f.'s 

I  wish  to  clo.'^e  with  a  plea  to  France 
and  to  General  de  Gaulle  to  change  their 
policies  and  to  become  our  friends  in- 
stead of  our  antagonists.  We  have  too 
much  in  common  to  justify  r  deet)  rift 
in  our  relations.  We  have  proved  our 
desire  to  be  helpful  friends  and  allies. 
That  is  what  we  still  want  to  be.  We 
prr-y  that  France  and  her  able  Presi- 
dent will  not  force  us  to  adopt  any  or 
all  of  the  self-defensive  mea.surcs  I  have 
.suggested.  But  we  cannot  be  expected 
contiiuially  to  lov.er  our  flag  in  the  jmts- 
ence  of  such  determined  hostility  and  to 
have  our  very  generosity  and  desire  to 
help  turned  into  the  very  weaponsof  our 
undoing. 

The  choice  is  up  to  Fr,ince  and  to  its 
President.  We  s)iail  a'vait  v.ith  interest 
the  choice  which  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  encourage  the 
friendliest  of  cultui'al  relations  with 
France.  Let  us  welcome  French  vi.-itors 
to  our  shores  with  especial  hospitality. 
Let  us  arrange  American  tours  for 
French  orchestras,  theatrical  companies, 
and  art  exhibits.  Perliaps  the  French 
miglrt  like  to  reciprocate.  Firm  in  the 
defense  of  our  rights,  v.e  sliould  be  gra- 
cious and  friendly  in  our  per-sonal  bear- 
ing. The  Romans  had  a  ijhrase  for  tliis: 
"Fortiter  in  re.  Suaviter  in  modo."'  Let 
this  be  the  motto  for  our  action.  How 
foolish  it  v.onld  be  for  the  general  to 
coiUinue  his  personal  feud  which  can 
only  overtax  the  resources  of  France  and 
l)lay  into  the  hands  of  the  real  enemies 
of  the  Western  democracies. 
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Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler,  giving  some  of  the  de- 
tails and  figures  which  I  have  mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  ))iintcd  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TiiE  .SF,c^ET.^RY   or  the  Treasi-ry, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Pai-L  DorcLAS, 
U.S.  Sc7iatc, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Douglas:  I  have  set  down 
in  the  following  paragraphs  answers  to  the 
questions  on  France  which  you  fusked  nie 
during  the  executive  st.s.sioii  on  my  nomina- 
tion. 

1.  Amount  of  money  owing  hy  France  to 
the  U.S.  from  World  W;ir  I  Itjans: 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  the  amonni  out.stand- 
ing  on  France's  debt  to  tlie  United  Stales 
arising  from  World  W.ir  I  v.-as  &G.456  nnUirm. 
This  w.as  compo,3cd  of  $1,959  mllhon  ol  un- 
m.Uured  principal  and  $4,497  million  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due  and  unpaid.  Ol  this 
latter  amount  $1,905  million  represented 
principal  due  and  unpaid  and  $2,51'2  million 
interest  due  and  unpaid. 

2.  Amoiuit  of  money  owing  by  France  to 
the  U.S.  from  World  War  II  loans : 

There  were  no  formal  loans  or  credits  to 
France  during  World  War  II.  However,  ol  the 
total  $537  nuUion  which  the  French  Gnvern- 
nienl  presently  owes  the  U.S.  Ciovernnient 
(exclusive  oi  Vvorld  War  I  debt.s(,  $213  mil- 
lion relates  to  the  1'J4G  lend-lease  settlement, 
S201  million  to  the  settlement  at  the  same 
time  for  sales  of  oversea  surpltis  property, 
and  S179  million  is  vmder  the  1945  lend-lease 
termination  loan  made  by  tlie  ExjxDrt-Im- 
port  Bank.  Tlio  other  S4  million  relates  to 
loaiis  made  in  1953-54  for  development  proj- 
ects in  providing  bitsic  and  strategic  mate- 
rials In  former  French  oversea  territories, 
(The  foregoing  figures  exclude  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loan.s  to  private  entities  ni  France 
and  foreign  currency  loans  to  priv.ate  enter- 
prise tinder  the  Agrictdtural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act. ) 

3.  Loans  made  to  France  in  the  post-World 
War  II  period  in  connection  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  related  programs: 

Loans  and  credits  made  by  the  United 
States  in  France  in  the  postwar  period,  in- 
cU'.ding  ,'11  of  the  loans  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding response,  as  well  as  certain  others, 
totaled  about  $2  5  billion.  Of  this  total, 
about  -$225  million  are  usually  called  Mar- 
shall plan  loans.  All  of  this  $225  million  has 
been  repaid, 

4.  Amotmts  that  US.  military  establish- 
ments .<^pend  In  France  in  connection  with 
tiie  NATO  mi.ssion  on  an  annual  basis  since 
1957: 

The  figures  below  are  the  total  US.  military 
expenditures  in  France  on  a  U.S.  fiscal  year 
ba.'^is.  A  small  portion  of  these  funds  repre- 
sents procurement  in  France  of  poods  and 
services  tised  elsewliere:  however,  the  great- 
est portion  of  these  amotmts  represents  ex- 
penditures in  France  in  connection  with  our 
N.^TO  commitments. 

Millions 

Fiscal  year   10.^)7 $453 

FL^cal  year   1958 375 

Fiscal  year  1959 318 

Fiscal  year  19G0 280 

Fiscal  year   19G1 299 

Fiscal  year  1962 269 

Fiscal  year   19G3 257 

Fiscal  year  19C4 231 

5.  Grants  and  loans  to  the  former  French 
Colonial  Eir.pire  and  now  countries  con- 
stituted out  of  the  empire  since  1957; 

The  data  stipphed  cover  all  U.S.  economic 
aid  programs  for  fiscal  years  1958  through 
1964,  including  grunts  and  loans  by  AID  and 


predecessor  agencies,  all  titles  of  Public  Law 
480  (excluding  the  U.S. -use  portion  of  title 
I  sales),  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  over 
5  years. 

The    following    table    gives    the    annual 


for  total  grants  and  loans  on  a  net  obliga- 
tions and  loan  authorizations  basis.  The 
data  are  given  separately  for  African  coun- 
tries and  for  the  southeast  Asian  countries 
w^hich  constituted  former  French  Indochina 


amounts  for  fiscal  years   1958  through   1964       (South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia). 

Total  I'.S.  crono)nir  grants  and  loans  to  the  21  countries  which  vcre  formerly  associated 
with  or  territories  oj  France  for  the  fiscal  years  1068-64 

Iln  millions  of  dollars] 


V..:. 

V.C'J       1 

19C0      , 

IMl 

l&Cli 

iwa 

19(4 

Tol;i: 

<;2 

J 

■ 
142 

224 

149 

251 

102 

1,1(14 

f;r:mt,s 

Ixxuis 

27 
35 

4(1 
44 

87 

IfiS 
56 

71! 

177 
74 

iZ'i 
67 

4.J.i 

Sciilhciist  Asia. 

flnmts 

Loans 


24» 


247 


1           2.18 

24G  1 

198  1 

201  1 

2M 

2641 

1,670 

238 

20 

2.')4 

ii; 
1 

la   .- 

1 

2111 

1 

L'.  "-J 

21  ;f. 

43 

Tlie  18  cotmtrles  in  Africa  which  were 
formerly  afsociated  with  or  territories  of 
France  accounted  for  39.8  percent,  or  $1.1 
billion  of  the  total  for  the  21  countries.  The 
couiitries  of  former  French  Indochina — Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia — accounted  for 
60.2  percent,  or  $1.7  billion  of  the  total. 

6.  Shipping  payments  for  passenger  and 
freight  movements  to  and  from  France  on 
PYcnch  vessels,  airlines,  etc.: 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  calculate  a 
bilateral  balance  ol  payments  on  transporta- 
tion account  with  France.  However,  the 
French  do  publish  a  bilateral  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  tlie  United  States.  Tlie  figures 
below  are  taken  from  this  source  and  show 
French  receipts  from  the  United  States  on 
account  of  transportation,  some  of  which  are, 
because  of  statistical  limitations,  on  a  net 
basis. 
Year:  Million 

1957.- $20 

1958 24 

1959 31 

]360 33 

1961 33 

19G2 45 

1963 50 

7.  Estimated  U.S.  tourist  expenditures  in 
France  on  an  annual  basis  since  1957: 

Tourist    expenditures    in    France    by    U.S. 

residents  in  the  years  1957-63  are  estimated 

as  follows ; 

Tear:  Million 

1957 $83 

1958 93 

1959 I    ' 

1960 118 

1961 105 

1962 112 

1963 119 

"  Not  available. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenry  H.  FowrER. 


OHIO     STATE     UNIVERSITY— FREE- 
DOM OF  SPEECH 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
recently  students  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sitj-  conducted  a  sit-in  demonstration 
protesting:  the  fact  that  President  Novice 
G.  Fawcett  banned  a  controversial 
speaker  who  had  been  invited  by  a 
campus  group.  The  man  had  already 
spoken  at  two  State -supported  univer- 
sities in  Ohio.  No  trouble  occurred,  and 
his  speaking  engagements  were  without 
incident. 


Mr.  President,  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
permit  certain  opinions  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  suppress  the 
expression  of  such  opinions.  To  at- 
tempt to  prevent  an  explosion  in  a  boiler 
by  sitting  on  the  safety  valve  is  obviously 
foolish. 

If  there  is  one  place  in  an  open  society 
where  free,  untrammelled  discussion 
should  be  permitted,  it  is  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  The  great  English 
conservative  Benjamin  Disraeli,  stated 
this  well  in  a  speech  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1873  when  he  said,  "A 
university  should  be  a  place  of  light,  of 
liberty,  and  of  learning."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  sequence  in  which  he 
listed  the  functions  of  a  tiniversity — 
light,  liberty,  and  then  learning. 

Mr.  President,  the  debris  of  the  wit-ch 
hmrts  of  a  decade  ago  is  still  with  us. 
Much  debris  of  that  period  has  been 
cleared  up,  but  it  may  take  a  generation 
to  remove  all  this  rubbish— jjointless 
suspicion,  fear,  character  assassinations, 
ruined  careers,  speaker  bans  at  some  of 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

In  any  form  of  govermnent,  except  in 
dictatorships  of  the  extreme  left  and 
fascist  dictatorships,  freedom  of  speech 
should  be  taken  for  granted.  People 
should  be  free  to  criticize,  to  challenge, 
to  expose.  There  is  an  implied  sense  of 
weakness,  an  implied  lack  of  confidence 
and  evidence  of  fear  when  citizens' 
minds  are  stifled.  Fear  of  speaking  our 
minds  can  do  much  more  to  harm  our 
Nation  than  Communists  or  Fascists 
could  ever  hope  to  do.  Communist  and 
Fascists  ideologies  cannot  stamp  out  our 
faith  in  human  dignity,  but  fear  can. 

When  controversial  speakers  are 
banned  from  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, it  seems  to  me  that  an  importance 
is  given  to  them  and  to  their  views  that 
they  do  not  deserve. 

I  know  that  in  two  instances  when 
Ohio  University  at  Atlfens,  Ohio,  per- 
mitted such  leftwing,  extremist  speak- 
ers to  appear,  and  speak,  the  students 
left  and  enjoyed  themselves.  The 
speeches  made  no  impression  on  them 
at  all. 

I  have  confidence  that  our  young  peo- 
ple today  have  enough  faith  in  our  form 
of  government  and  in  our  American  way 
of  life  to  reject  anj'  foreign  ideologies, 
whether  they  be  communism,  fascism,  or 
whatever.     In  attempting   to  withhold 
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from  them  the  right  to  hear  the  view- 
points of  others  we  do  our  young  people 
a  disservice.  Surely,  each  generation 
should  be  entitled  to  know  what  it  is  we 
are  struggling  to  preseiTe  and  what  it  is 
that  threatens  democracy  in  our  time. 

This  brings  to  mind  an  incident  of 
some  years  ago  in  which  a  young  society 
matron,  active  in  rightwing  extremist 
orcanizations  of  her  day,  asked  Chan- 
cellor Robert  Hutchins,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
communism  was  taught  in  his  university. 
He  replied.  "Yes.  madam,  and  we  also 
teach  cancer  in  our  medical  school." 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  those  right-wing, 
arch-'coriservative  trustees  of  Ohio  Etate 
University,  some  of  whom  seem  to  yearn 
for  the  William  McKinley  era,  have  acted 
arbitrarily  in  preventing  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Contrast  the  action  by  the  president  of 
Ohio  Stat€  University  with  the  following 
statement  by  President  Vernon  R.  Alden, 
of  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Alden  is  one  of  the  great  educators  of 
our  Nation.  His  recent  services  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  connection  with 
President  Johnson's  program  for  the  war 
on  poverty  have  been  outstanding.  Fur- 
thermore, through  his  leadership  he  has 
shown  how  a  great  university  can  be  a 
force  for  progress  for  the  economy  of  an 
entire  region  of  the  Nation.  Recently 
Dr.  Alden  stated: 

We  believe  that  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
discussion  is  esseiitial  to  a  student's  educa- 
tional development.  We  recognize  the  right 
of  our  students  to  engage  in  free  discussion, 
to  hear  speakers  of  their  choice,  and  lo  speak 
and  write  without  fear  of  administrative 
.'(ction. 

Loyalty  cannot  be  coerced  or  com- 
pelled. 

Controversy  of  aiiy  kind  still  seems  in 
disrepute  among  our  people.  At  the  root 
of  this  attitude  is  the  idea  that,  by  rea- 
son of  Communist  aggre.ssion  or  con- 
spiracy, liberty  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  security.  That  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous political  patent  medicine  ever 
forced  upon  the  American  people. 

In  my  opinion,  the  trustees  of  Ohio 
State  University  do  a  disservice  to  the 
students  of  that  ;;reat  institution  and  to 
the  cause  of  academic  freedom  when 
they  ban  controversial  speakers  from  ap- 
pear^ig  on  the  campus.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  been  a  practice  at  Ohio  State 
for  the  past  6  years.  The  recent  in- 
cident is  not  the  first.  As  a  re.-^ult,  many 
fine  teachers  in  all  fields  of  learning 
have  gone  to  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities where  this  policy  does  not  exist. 
I  am  told  by  many  professors  and  in- 
structors at  Ohio  State  University  and 
by  other  educators  that  the  prestige  of 
the  university  and  the  morale  of  its  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  are  at  an  all  time 
low. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  spoken 
with  top  ofiBcials  of  vaiious  executive 
agencies  and  have  spoken  out  in  this 
chamber  deploring  the  fact  that  colleges 
and  universities  in  a  few  States — notably 
California,  Massachusetts,  and  Texas — 
receive  the  lion's  share  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds.  I 
strongly  lu'ge  that  more  of  these  funds 


be  earmarked  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  Ohio  and  the  Midwest.  On 
numerous  occasions  I  have  proudly 
spoken  of  the  outstanding  qualifications 
of  the  faculties  of  Ohio  State  University 
and  of  other  Ohio  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  of  the  ideal  location  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  arguing  that  the.'^c  factors 
have  entitled  us  to  be  granted  more  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  Federal 
research  and  development  lirojccts  which 
too  often  have  gone  elsewhere. 

Hov.ever.  ultra-conservative  rjolicies, 
such  as  this  speaker  baa  impo.^cd  by 
trustees  of  this  university,  discourage 
scholars  from  cominu;  to  teach  and  study 
there  and  they,  of  cour.'^e.  indirectly  fig- 
ure in  the  prrfererice  civen  to  other 
universities  in  the  as.'^iunment  of  fuMhcr 
Federal  funds  and  project*.  Naturally, 
competent,  efBcicncy-minded  Federal  of- 
ficials will  allocate  these  funds  to  col- 
leges and  univci-sitics  from  v.lience  the 
most  benefit  may  be  derived.  As  the 
prestige  of  a  college  diops  in  the  aca- 
demic comm.unity,  so  does  Its  chance  for 
larger  allocations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment funds.  The.«e  trustees  by  their 
actions  have  been  doincr  a,  di.sscrvice  to 
their  university  and  to  their  State. 

This  process  lias  a  sp|raling  effect. 
In  this  space  age  of  chailge  and  chal- 
lenge industries  employincj  hiuhly  tech- 
nical personnel  desire  to  locate  near 
colleges  and  imi\ersiiics,  both  for  the 
technical  assistance  that  cpn  be  derived 
from  close  proximity  to  them  and  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  their  key  person- 
nel desire  to  live  near  an  academic  en- 
vironment. When  that  ticrdemic  en- 
vironment deteriorates,  sa  does  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  entire  geographical 
area  as  a  locatioit  for  ct  niotlern  industi-y. 
As  a  resuli,  jobs  whtcii  might  have  been 
available  to  vorkingmon  abid  women  do 
not  materialize;  increased  profits  for 
businessmen  are  lost;  anf  possible  in- 
creases in  tax  revenues  to  the  local  and 
State  governments  \anisli.  Thcrefcre. 
it  is  not  only  the  educational  institution 
that  suffers  from  restrictive  academic 
policies,  but  also  the  entire  community 
and  the  entire  State. 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  fine  colleges 
and  universities  in  Ohio.  Few  States  in 
the  Union  can  match  them  in  quantity 
and  quality.  They  are  a  preat  a^iset  to 
our  State  and  to  the  Nation.  Their 
'graduates  have  ciL'-tinguislied  themselves 
in  every  field  of  endeavoi-j  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

This  has  been  true  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
veisity,  a  great  institution  of  learning. 
I.  along  with  other  Olnoaiis,  want  it  to 
continue  to  be  tnae.  This  cannot  be  the 
case  if  the  board  of  trustee^;  continues  its 
detrimental,  ultraconservative,  anti- 
intellectual  policies. 

In  that  connection,  I  wfis  vciy  happy 
to  read  today  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  great 
newspaper  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "OSU  To  Benefit  From 
Shocknessy."  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
James  W.  Shocknessy,  a  great  leader  in 
my  State,  the  chaiiman  of  the  Ohio 
Turnpike  Commission,  and  a  man  who 
has  been  my  personal  friend  over  the 
years,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Rliodes 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Ohio  State  University. 


I  ask  unaitimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Plain  Dealer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OSU  To  Benefit  From  Shocknessy 

.James  W.  Shocknessy,  who  has  excelled  in 
e\''ry  t:'sk  he  has  ever  undertaken,  can  now 
make  his  gift  of  logic  and  lils  talent  for  pol- 
icy forming  availal^le  to  the  Ijoard  of  trustees 
of  Oliio  State  University. 

In  appointing  him  to  the  board.  Governor 
Rhodes  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 
Tlie  Ohio  f.enute  shotild  confirm  quickly. 

Although  the  Governor  is  a  Repubiican 
and  Shocknctsy  a  Democrat,  this  is  tlie  sec- 
ond time  Rliodcs  has  .sought  out  the  services 
of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Commission's  chair- 
man. 

The  first  w:is  when  the  Governor  appointed 
hint  to  e.Mpedite  completion  of  Interstate  71 
In  this  Shocknessy  h.is  shov.^i  his  character- 
istic ability  to  get  a  job  done,  just  ;is  he  for- 
ni^-riy  had  dcine  in  getting  the  turnpike  built 

Sliooknessy's  ajipoiiumcnt  to  the  OSU 
bo.ird  comes  at  time  when  the  board  and  tlie 
university  face  a  multiplicity  of  problems, 
not  tlie  least  of  which  center  around  a  15- 
year-old  gag  rule  empowering  the  OSU  presi- 
dent to  bar  practically  any  guest  speaker 
Irom  the  campus. 

OSU  students  and  a  faculty  group  have 
been  demanding  that  the  rule  be  al)oli.';hed 
Th?  Plain  Dealer  editorially  has  pointed  out 
that  tlie  rule  has  given  the  university  a 
poor  name  in  the  academic  community. 

We  are  confident  that  the  alert  mind  of 
Shockne.=sy  will  help  the  board  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  decision  on  this  and  other  ciuestioiis 
tiiat  will  confront  it, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  know  that  Trustee  James  W.  Shock- 
nessy, a  new  trustx^c  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  will  be  one  voice  raised  at  all 
times  in  favor  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Fascists,  Commtmists,  and  others  who 
seek  to  cru.sh  by  force  tliose  who  disagree 
with  their  opinions  are  doing  an  evil 
That  was  the  method  of  t'ne  czar.^  of 
Russia,  the  bourbons  of  France  and  of 
Adolf  Hitler  of  Germany.  They  failed 
miserably.  You  cannot  exterminate 
ideas  with  clubs,  you  only  .scatter  them. 
Combat  wrong  opinions  with  right 
opinion.s;  combat  fallacies  with  facUs. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Po>i 
of  May  7,  1965.  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent coltunn  by  Bill  Gold  entitled  'A 
Backward  Look  at  Ohio  State."  Bill 
Gold,  a  '-;i-eat  journalist  and  an  alumnus 
of  Ohio  State  University,  Is  an  example 
of  the  high  caliber  of  men  graduated  by 
that  university.  In  his  colimin  he  speaks 
of  the  speaker  ban  at  Ohio  State  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  concerned  .'\mer- 
ican  and  as  an  alumnus. 

;^  osk  unanimous  consent  that  the  part 
of  liis  coltunn  relating;  to  this  subject  be 
printed  in  t'ne  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  B/\<  K  ■.v.inn  I.omk  .at  Ohio  ST.^•i  e 
During  the  years  that  I  was  an  v.nder- 
graduate  at  Ohio  State  University  more  th;ui 
three  decades  ago,  the  depression  was  at  its 
v?orst  and  Commtmists  were  .singing  a  siren 
.•;o.".g  to  tmhappy  Americans  The  university 
was  run  by  ;t  conservative  board  of  trustee^. 
The  trustees  were  banker  types.  Across  their 
vests  were  heavy  gold  watch  chains  that 
almost  looked   as  if  they  had   been  drawn 
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there  by  a  critical  cartoon!:  t.  Students  lived 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  board's  out- 
look would  become  n^ore  )iroKres;sive. 

When  It  was  announced  that  one  of  this 
country's  top  Communists  had  been  invited 
to  address  the  Liberal  Club  In  University 
Hill  the  trustees  .shuddered.  But  the  sug- 
cenion  that  the  trustees  ban  the  Communist 
was  voted  down.  Even  the  conservative  board 
thought,  that  .students  ouglit  to  be  free  to 
.peak  and  listen— and  learn. 

So  the  Comi-nuni..t  spoke,  and  laid  an  egg. 
I  was  assigned  to  cover  his  :;pecch  .-aid  "just 
v.-rite  what  the  man  said."  My  account  was 
published  without  comment  on  the  front 
page  of  the  campus  dally.  Nobody  was  sub- 
verted, and  no  Cummunisi  speaker  was 
booked  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at 
Ohio  State  because  the  sttident  response  had 
been  a  flat  zero. 

All  this  came  to  mind  during  the  pa.st  few 
days  when  I  read  about  sit-ins  at  Ohio  .State 
touched  off  by  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity when  he  banned  a  controversial  .speaker 
who  had  been  Invited  by  a  campus  group. 
The  man  had  already  spoken  at  two  other 
State-supported  tuilversirjes  in  Ohio,  and 
there  had  been  no  trouble.  When  OSU's 
president  refused  to  let  him  speak,  students 
rebelled. 

Sit-ins  and  simaiar  demonstrations  are 
'not  my  di.sh  of  tea,  but  neither  Is  a  univer- 
sity president  who  hasn't  done  his  homework. 
Until  the  outlook  changes  at  the  old  school. 
I  think  I'U  deny  that  I  ever  attended  there. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  just  give  some 
plausible  story  like  claiming  that  I  was  a 
liigh  school  dropout. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  -Mr.  President. 
\vc  must  hold  fast  to  our  heritage  as  free 
men  and  women.  We  must  renew  our 
confidence  in  each  other,  our  tolerances, 
our  sense  of  being  good  neighbors. 

I  am  hopefyl  that  the  trustees  of 
Oiiio  State  University  will  reconsider 
their  picsent  policies.  I  urge  them  to 
have  more  faith  in  the  students  attend- 
ing that  univei'sity  and  in  the  faculty 
that  teaches  there. 

Free  discussion  is  the  lamp  that  lights 
demofracy.  Its  glow  must  not  be 
dimmed  imder  a  shrotid  of  fear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  let^islative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


BLOOD  TEST  KIT  FOR  PHENYLKE- 
TONURIA   iPKU' 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  reference  was 
made  to  the  development  of  a  blood  test 
kit  for  phenylketonin-ia — known  by 
.'^omc  of  tis  wiio  are  less  atticulate  and 
kiiowlediicable  in  the  field  of  medical 
science  as  PKU— which  has  been 
marketed  by  Ames  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Miles  Laboratoiies.  Inc.,  a  well-known 
80-year-old  Elkhart.  Ind..  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturer.  This  blood  test 
promises  to  save  thousands  of  infants 
rom  mental  retardation  and.  when 
broaaly  accepted,  will  be  a  remarkable 
advance  in  medicine. 

I  ."^hould  have  prefaced  my  remarks, 
when  I  referred  to  those  of  us  who  are 
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less  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  medical 
.science,  by  excluding  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy!  because  I  know  of  his 
long  interest  in  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardatioif  and  mental  health. 

This  test  method  was  conceived  by  Dr. 
Robert  Guthrie,  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.  In  per- 
forming: the  te-st  a  di'op  of  the  infant's 
blood  is  used  to  determine  if  the  child 
IS  afilicled  with  PKU.  If  undetected  and 
untreated,  brain  damage  occurs  with 
sup.scquent  mental  retardation:  however, 
eaily  detection  and  medically  :^upervised 
dietary  treatment  prevent  severe  mental 
retai-dation  in  most  phcnylketonuric  in- 
fants. Such  t«st  procedures  hold  forth 
a  promi.se  of  normal,  happy  lives. 

The  Ames  Co.  undertook  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Guthrie  test  method  and  has 
marketed  a  technically  refined  product. 
The  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
basc-d  on  certain  data  supphed  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There  were 
certain  inaccuracies  in  this  data  which 
should  be  corrected  for  the  recoi-d. 

To  .set  forth  the  general  position  of 
Ames.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  quote 
from  a  letter  to  the  .shareholders  signed 
by  Walter  A.  Conipton,  M.D.,  president 
of  Miles  Laboratories.  Inc.: 

Our  Ames  Co.  has  been  involved  in  PKU 
research  lor  nearly  10  years.  In  1958  it 
pioneered  in  developing  and  bringing  to 
m.irket  a  urine  test  to  detect  this  condition. 
;.nd  has  in  intervening  years  very  materially 
increased  knowledge  and  attention  to  this 
preventable  ment..i  disease  throue'nout  the 
world.  While  not  an  important  product  in 
terms  of  sales  volume,  this  test  has  prr- 
lormcd  a  significant  role  in  medicine  since, 
if  used  routinely,  it  could  lead  to  the  sub- 
.stantial  improvement,  perliaps  even  virtual 
elimination,  of  PKU  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
mental  retardation. 

It  was  because  of  Ames'  reputation  in  this 
field  that  a  Dr.  Robert  Gtuhrle  brought  his 
test  concept  to  u?.  Tiiis  test  is  done  on 
blood  and.  although  much  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  pcriorm.  it  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  detecting  PKU  a  few  days  earlier 
than  can  a  tirine  lest.  Ames  agreed  to  manti- 
facturc  and  market  a  test  b.ised  on  the  Gtith- 
rie  concept  and  began  to  do  so  in  the  fall 
of  1963.  *This  proved  to  be  quite  an  under- 
taking because  a  great  deal  of  research  time 
was  spent  in  refining  the  test  to  meet  essen- 
tial standards  of  qu.tlity  and  uniformity. 
Ten  substantial  technical  alterations  and 
improvements  were  required  before  in  our 
jttdgment  the  test  could  be  said  to  be  suffi- 
ciently relia'ole  for  general  use.  Moreover,  a 
new  production  facility  has  been  built  and 
eqtiipped  to  manufacture  the  test  properly 
because  of  special  reqtiirements  Inherent  in 
the  piv'duct.  After  this,  an  intensive  educa- 
tional c.tmpaign  was  necessary  to  get  the  new 
product  brought  to  the  attention  of  health 
authorities  and  into  clinical  use:  this  was 
a  costly  undert.aking, 

Ames  has  never  had  any  monopoly  posi- 
tion in  the  market;  there  are  several  com- 
peting products  that  we  know  of.  Nor  has 
Ames  even  approached  recovery  of  Us  invest- 
ment in  making  tliis  product  available.  The 
new  product  was  originally  scaled  from  our 
estimates  to  be  sold  at  a  price  resulting  in 
42  cents  per  test.  After  some  5  mvnths  of 
manufacturing  and  marketing  experience. 
this  was  reduced  to  the  pre.seni  level  of  ap- 
proximately 21  cents.  .\X  this  price,  if  it 
were  possible  for  every  child  born  in  the 
United  States  each  year  to  'oe  tested,  this 
would  ajnount  to  abo"ut  $850,000.  Yet  it  has 
been  estima.ted  that  early  detection  and  the 


avoidance  of  institutional  care  would  save 
the  taxpayers  $20  million  when  spread  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  PKU  victims  born  each 
year.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  human 
misery  which  would  be  prevented. 

In  summary  we  believe  that  your  company 
has  acted  in  the  public  intere.st  by  develop- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  bringing  into  use 
reliable  tests  produced  under  the  high  stand- 
ards of  quality  required  for  such  products. 
Actually,  this  test  based  on  the  Guthrie  con- 
cept was  made  available  largely  as  a  public 
service,  without  expectation  of  significant 
profit,  as  part  of  our  responsibility  as  a  leader 
in  this  field  of  medicine.  We  believe  it  has 
made  a  worthwhile  ccr^itaution.  Much 
more  could  be  said  about  the  inaccurate  in- 
fere.nccE  which  have  been  drawn  in  the  press 
in  this  matter  but  we  believe  »he  above  repre- 
sent the  responsible  and  significant  facts. 

Now  let  me  set  forth  for  the  record  the 
points  in  conflict  and  in  more  detail  ex- 
plain the  position  of  Ames. 

It  has  been  implied  that,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Guthrie  filed  a  patent 
application  covering  this  test  method  and 
thereafter  entered  into  a  license  agree- 
ment with  Ames,  this  action  resulted  in 
delaying  disclosure  of  the  Guthrie  test 
method.  This  is  clearly  erroneous.  Dr. 
Guthrie  had  discussed  his  test  method 
in  public  as  early  as  July  1960  at  a  scien- 
tific meeting  in  London  and  further  pub- 
lication in  U.S.  medical  journals  followed 
in  1961.  Thus  Dr.  Guthrie's  invention 
was  not  concealed  and  was  public  knowl- 
edge almost  2  years  prior  to  the  April 
1962  filing  of  a  patent  application  by  Dr. 
Guthrie,  and  lon^  prior  to  the  June  1962 
agreement  with  Ames  Co.  for  the  devel- 
opment and  marketing  «f  the  blood  t-est. 
It  has  akso  been  iinplied  that  the  Ames 
Co.  or  Dr.  Guthrie  sought  to  establish 
rights  in  the  Guthrie  test  method  con- 
trary to  the  Government's  rights. 

If  this  were  the  case,  I  would  be  highly 
alarmed.  However,  the  facts  are  to  the 
contrary.  At  all  times  Ames  Co.  and  Dr. 
Guthrie  and  his  private  sponsors  recog- 
nized that  any  agreement  was  subject 
to  the  assertion  of  controlling  Govern- 
ment rights.  The  JunQl962  agreement 
between  Ames  Co.  and  "Dr.  Guthi-ie  was 
expressly  subject  to  the  prior  rights  of 
the  Government. 

I  have  had  an  oppertunity  to  read 
verbatim  the  contractual  agreements. 
One  clause  specifically  requires  that 
Government  laws  are  ■  controlling  and 
recognized. 

Moreover,  the  suggestion  that  Ames 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  were  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  Government's  interest 
ignores  the  plain  fact  that — as  recog- 
nized in  the  provision  that  the  agree- 
ment was  subject  to  the  assertion  of  Gov- 
ernment rights— the  Surgeon  General 
had  the  power  to  review  and  approve 
any  license  agieement  and  to  impose 
such  additional  conditions  as  he  believed 
necessary  for  the  public  interest. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
we  had  a  rather  lengthy  and.  I  felt, 
enlightening  debate  on  the  various  as- 
pects of  our  patent  law.  especially  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  health.  The  Sui-- 
geon  General  has  the  power  of  review 
and  approval  and  has  used  it  extensively. 
He  used  it  to  deny  tlie  application  in  this 
particular  case. 
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Although  the  terms  or  conditions  for 
a  license  were  never  resolved,  since  no 
license  was  granted,  advisers  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  had  indicated  that  if  any 
license  agreement  were  approved,  it 
vvould  be  limited  to  a  maximum  duration 
cf  2  years  and  would  embody  other 
specific  limitations  or  cond't'ons. 

As  matters  developed,  in  May  of  1964 
the  Surgeon  General — again  within  his 
authority — disallowed  the  granting  of 
any  form  of  exclusive  license.  In  short, 
Ames  has  never  had  an  exclusive  license, 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  has  assigned  his  patent 
application  to  the  Government. 

Even  though  Ames  received  no  exclu- 
sive rights  for  even  a  limited  period,  it 
has  continued  to  serve  the  public  interest 
by  making  available  a  fully  developed 
blood  test  kit  and  has  by  extensive  in- 
formational efforts  directed  to  the  pro- 
fessions emphasized  the  value  of  PKU 
testing. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  blood  test  kit  origi- 
nally made  by  Dr.  Guthrie  had  already 
been  developed  and  tried,  and  that  fur- 
ther development  was  unnecessary.  This 
is  not  true.  That  product  was  at  best 
an  experimental  product  for  field  trial 
use  only. 

The  product  marketed  by  Ames  Co.  is 
not  the  same  product  as  produced  for 
the  field  trial.  Ames  Co..  has  spent  $93.- 
000  in  research  and  development  on  the 
product,  and  a  number  of  significant 
changes  v.ere  rcciuircd  to  be  made  in 
order  to  produce  a  marketable  product. 

While  certainly  a  contribution,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  test  product  that 
was  being  produced  by  Dr.  Guthrie  for 
field  trial  was  being  made  under  rela- 
tively rudimentary  conditions  in  a  rented 
house  and  with  only  limited  facilities 
available  to  him.  Dr.  Guthrie  contacted 
the  Ames  Co.  because  he  recognized  that 
the  product  had  to  be  developed  and 
brought  out  under  the  direction  of  a 
modern  pharmaceutical  company  that 
had  experience  and  broad  skills  and  fa- 
cilities available  to  it,  and  he  knew  that 
Ames  Co.  had  experience  in  just  that 
kind  of  testing.  Also,  it  was  demon- 
strated at  the  time  that  there  were  de- 
fects in  the  test,  and  that  further  de- 
velopment and  refinement  of  the  product 
was  essential  before  use  by  the  public  in 
general. 

Products  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease require  as  high  an  orcjier  of  assur- 
ance as  possible  that  the  test  results  will 
be  accurate.  The  danger  lies,  study 
shows,  between  false  positives  on  the  one 
hand  and  false  negatives  on  the  other 
hand.  A  false  positive  would  cause  un- 
due apprehension,  although  the  baby 
would  always  be  rechecked  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  false  positive  would  be  con- 
firmed with  no  harm  done  But  a  false 
negative— indicating  that  the  disease 
was  not  present — could  be  tragic.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  tests 
for  PKU  Since,  if  undetected  and  un- 
treated, the  result  may  and  probably  will 

be  irremediable  brain  damage.  This  is 
so  since  corrective  clinical  treatment 
must  be  taken  as  soon  after  birth  as  pos- 
sible, if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  private  company  cannot  distribute 
a  diasnostic  lest  product  for  public  use 


until  all  known  defects  are  removed  and 
there  is  an  assurance  of  reproducibility 
of  results  and  accuracy  of  performance. 
This  care  must  be  exerci.?ed  not  only  for 
reasons  of  integrity,  but  also  to  fulfill 
adherence  to  Government  regulations 
and  to  minimize  exposure  to  civil  liabili- 
ties. Ames  Co.  devoted  considerable  re- 
sources and  scientific  technolorjy  in  or- 
der to  develop  a  markctiiblo  product. 

Let  me  specify  the  additional  steps 
tak.-'n  by  Ames  to  improve  the  product, 
to  make  it  marketable,  to  nftake  it  a  prod- 
uct of  intefrrity  and  reliability,  and  to 
show  that  a  great  deal  of  effort  was  re- 
quired from  the  time  of  final  testing  to 
the  time  of  scllins  it  over  the  countor  to 
the  public  in  general. 

First.  The  micro-organism  73.  siihtilis 
ATCC  6051  was  changed  to  B.  suhtilis 
ATCC  6633  for  better  standardization. 
This  was  necessary  bccaure  ATCC  6633 
was  readily  available  from  reputable 
commercial  sources  while  ATCC  6051  was 
not.  There  were  available  exacting 
control  standards  for  ATCC  C633  which 
were  not  defined  for  the  ATCC  6051 
strain  of  the  B.  suhtilis  used  in  the  orig- 
inal kit. 

Second.  The  heat  dried  spore  .'suspen- 
sion in  the  original  kit  was  changed  to  a 
liquid  suspension  in  a  sealed  ampule. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  this  change  to 
secure  standardization  and  to  have  a 
reliable  means  of  sccuiing  an  exact 
range  of  viable  snores.  This  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  the  original  method 
of  heat  drying. 

The  possibility  of  contamination 
sti-ongly  existed  in  the  original  method 
as  spore  vials  were  open  to  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  required  drying  pro- 
cedure. The  scaled  ampule  provided 
maximum  accuracy  as  to  spore  addition 
to  the  test  medium. 

Third.  Since  heat  drying  was  elimi- 
nated, the  total  spore  count  per  ampule 
was  decreased.  This  refinement  was 
based  upon  considerable  Ames  research 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  definite  spore  count 
per  ampule  which  would  result  in  opti- 
mum readability  of  the  test. 

Fourth.  The  glucose  coaitcnt  was  de- 
creased from  1  to  0.5  percent.  The  rea- 
son for  this  change — although  it  appears 
to  be  relatively  insign-ficant — neverthe- 
less was  to  improve  the  stability  of  the 
end  product  in  terms  of  assuring  maxi- 
mum life-span  from  date  of  manufacture 
to  date  of  use. 

Fifth.  Ferric  chloride  was  eliminated 
to  prevent  turbidity  in  the  final  dissolved 
medium.  This  improvement  again  re- 
sulted in  increased  readability  of  the 
test  medium,  an  important  attribute  of 
such  test. 

Sixth.  Sodium  sulfite  as  u.scd  in  tliC 
original  kit  was  chancjod  to  ;,odium  .sul- 
fate in  the  refinement  process  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  growth  medium  de- 
scribed in  the  Demain  ."^tudy  "Minimal 
Media  for  Quantitive  Studies  with  Ba- 
cillus Subtilis,"  an  cstablifilifd  reference 
on   the   subject   to   make   it    uniform    to 

Other  tests  which  arc  conducted  throu'^Ii- 
out  the  country  on  other  products. 

Seventh.  The  dehydrated  medium 
produced  at  Ames'  diiectioii  by  an  inde- 
pendent source  was  a  definite  improve- 
ment  over   the   orig;nal   process.     The 

original  method  utilized  ^  dry  blend  of 


ir.gredients  which  was  found  unsatis- 
factory in  that  total  drying  was  diiTicult 
to  obtain  and  the  method  called  for 
numerous  stages  of  mixing  and  dispens- 
ing. This,  in  turn,  required  a  constant 
checking  of  each  mixture  as  it  was  com- 
pleted. In  changing  to  the  dehydrated 
medium,  Ames  was  able  to  achieve  dt  fi- 
nite uniformity  of  component  ingredi- 
ents, minimize  contamination  exiio.-surc, 
increase  stability,  and  meet  c->mmercial 
produclion  requirements.  This  refine- 
ment also  made  the  test  easier  to  perform 
and  Ics.scncd  the  possibility  of  error  by 
the  u;-cr. 

IZighth.  Ames'  refinement  process 
elim.nated  the  separate  vial  of  dried  b-2- 
thlcnyialanin  used  in  the  original  kit. 
Ames  incorporated  the  b-2-thienyla!a- 
nia  directly  into  the  dehydrated  me- 
dium. A  decrease  in  concentration  of 
b-2-tluenyla!anin  was  found  to  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  an  optimum  medium. 
The.se  changes  were  pointed  toward  the 
good  manufacturing  objective  of  secur- 
ing maximum  uniformity  of  csrential  in- 
gredients by  combining  three  of  the 
original  components  into  one  dehydrated 
jjowder  and  thereafter  into  one  con- 
tainer r.s  opposed  to  three  -separate 
contnmcrs  orisinally  utilized  in  the  kit. 
It  mr.kes  the  kit  ca.slcr  to  use  and  more 
reliable. 

Ninth.  An  additional  improvement  was 
the  utilization  of  five  i^lastic  brays  and 
cavers  in  each  of  the  Ames  kits  as  op- 
posed to  but  one  plastic  tray  and  cover 
in  every  fifth  original  kit.  Ames  found 
it  necessary  to  provide  a  one-time  use 
tray.  The  single  tr-iy  nnd  cover  per  evcy 
fifth  kit  as  originally  devi.sed  required 
using  the  single  tray  f  ^r  rej'.eated  tc.-ting, 
thus  increasing  crmtaminati-m  expo-sure. 
Evidence  of  such  contamination  had  been 
ob.scrved  in  the  single  trry  method. 

Tenth.  In  addition  to  the  refinements 
set  forth  pljove,  considerable  lime  and 
cTort  v.ere  expended  in  developing  qual- 
ity control  procedures  and  ."specifications 
to  insure  that  the  product  as  manu- 
factured in  individual  batches  and 
from  batch  to  batch  wotild  be  accurate 
and  effective  in  testing  babies.  A  few  of 
such  specifications  and  lu-occdures  are- 
raw  material  testing,  moisture  control  of 
test  medium,  identity  control  procedures, 
microbiological  assay  on  B.  subtilis 
.spores,  procedures  for  stability  testing  of 
batch  fi!e  samples  at  6-,  12-,  21-,  and 
3G-month  intervals,  and  finished  prod- 
uct  testing  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  end 
marketing  of  a  product  of  the  nature  of 
Guthrie  product  is  an  intricate  procos?;. 
Wo  are  dealing  v.-ith  tlie  lives  of  younc: 
b?bies,  just  born,  and  it  is  important 
that  wc  go  t3  the  ?;th  decree  to  protect 
their  hcaltli  and  safety. 

All  of  this  work  on  the  inliibition 
a.s-say  involved  substantial  use  of  re- 
search personnel  and  considerab'e  jn'od- 
u;t  development,  including  experimental 
manufacturi;ig.  The  Ames  quality  con- 
trol methods  de\'elopnient  group  worked 

o'!t  ,r.ssay  la-occdures  for  phenylalanin, 
b-2-thienylalanin  and  medium  compo- 
nents; this  has  been  expressly  com- 
r.ciitcd  upon  in  item  10  above.  The  mi- 
crobiology section  and   the  biostatistical 

section  of  Ames  quality  control  devel- 
oped an  evaluation  method  for  kit  per- 
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formance  which  resulted  in  a  consistent 
orocedure  for  determination  of  accept- 
ability of  the  finished  kit.  This  tech- 
nological accomplishment  was  once  again 
in  addition  to  the  other  quality  control 
procedures  set  forth  in  item  10  above. 
The  above  summary  refutes  a  charge 
that  no  further  development  was  neces- 
.■^ary  to  market  the  product  commer- 
ci;i.lly.  This  development  effort  required 
iidditional   effort,   investment,    and   ex- 

Ijcnse. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  di.scu-s.sion  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  past  several  months  about 
some  unfortunate  practices  indulged  in 
by  certain  drug  companies.  I  do  _not 
condone  them.  I  do  not  condone  "the 
charpinu  of  exorbitant  prices.  Ames  Co. 
has  been  accused  of  charging  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  the  product  that  it  devel- 
oped from  the  Guthrie  test  method  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  such  product 
could  be  produced  for  $6.  including  all 
costs,  for  a  kit  containing  500  tests.  At 
the  $6  figure,  the  co-st  per  test  would  be 
1.2  cents  per  test.  Dr.  Guthrie  had  been 
working  under  Federal  grants  for  sev- 
eral years  during  the  development  of  his 
blood  test  method.  He  had  received 
Public  Health  Service  support  of  more 
than  $250,000  and  had  received  addi- 
tional outside  private  support  of  about 
$100,000. 

In  1962  the  Children's  Bureau  made  a 
grant  for  Dr.   Guthrie  to  carry   out   a 
broad-scale  program  of  field  trial  of  this 
blood  test  method.    During  this  pro.iect 
5570.207    was    spent    by    the    Children's 
Bureau  to  test  404,568  babies  across  the 
country.    A  breakdown  of  the  budget  for 
this  project  shows  the  following: 
Expenditures   of  Children'.''   Bureau    grants- 
in-aid  funds  {title  V.  pt.  1.  Social  Security 
Act)      jar     Guthrtc     PKU     project,      fiscal 
years  1962-64 
Special  project  grant  to  University 
of  Buffalo  (Dr.  Guthrie)  : 

*       SU'iff $120,132 

Supporting  services  (travel,  l;ib- 
or.itory  suppUcs.  epidemio- 
logic      .^urvelUance.       postage. 

etc.)..- 109,864 

Test  kit  materials 61,467 

Scientific    equipment 3,444 


Total 294.  907 

Cost  of  PKU  field  testing  by  30 
States  (formula  grant  funds 
under  title  V,  pt.  1,  Social  Se- 
curity   Act) 275.300 


Total. 


570.  207 


This  table  shows  the  errors  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Children's  Bureau  as  to 
what  the  product  cost  to  make.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  cost  of  the 
test  kit  materials  of  $61,467. 

Although  in  several  instances  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  suggest  that  the  cost  per 
test  of  the  Guthrie  kit  was  1.2  cent5  per 
test,  this  is  clearly  erroneous.  The  budg- 
et supphed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in- 
dicates that  the  actual  cost  of  the  test 
kit  materials  alone  was  9.2  cents  per 
t<)>t  based  on  the  number  of  blood  and 
urine  tests — 665.902 — actually  performed 
durinR  the  program.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  for  materials  cost  only  and 
does  not  include  other  costs  attributable 


to  manufacturing  and  distribution  since 
it  ascribes  no  labor  or  overhead.  These 
costs  are  not  defined  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  budget. 

Only  the  cost  of  the  test  material  is 
included,  and  even  so  the  cost  was  sev- 
eral times  the  amount  of  the  reliable 
cost. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the 
actual  cost  per  test  was  during  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  program.  However,  it  can 
be  conclusively  proven  that  the  per  test 
cost  was  more  than  9.2  cents  and  not  the 
1.2  cents  per  test  as  indicated  in  the 
agency's  statements. 

But  regardless  of  what  the  costs  may 
or  may  not  be  for  a  governmental  agen- 
cy engaged  in  manufacturing  diagnos- 
tic products,  the  pertinent  question  is 
what  are  the  costs — and  resulting  price — 
of  a  reputable,  experienced  private  com- 
pany that  must  assume  all  legal  respon- 
sibility for  and  stand  behind  its  products. 
Further,  it  is  impractical  to  compare  the 
cost  or  price  of  the  original  field  trial 
t-est  unit  with  that  of  the  Ames  product. 
It  would  be  similar  to  comparing  a  model 
T  Ford  to  a  1965  Lincoln.  Although  both 
are  for  the  same  function,  the  model  T 
is  obviously  a  rudimentary'  form  of  trans- 
portation and  the  Lincoln  is  a  very  so- 
phisticated, highly  refined  product. 

It  is  important  that  misconceptions 
concerning  the  price  of  the  Ames  prod- 
uct be  corrected.  It  is  suggested  in  cer- 
tain memorandums  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau that  the  marketed  price  of  the 
Ames  Co.  for  the  Guthrie  test  kit  was 
$262.50  for  500  te.sts  or  more  than  52 
cents  per  test.  This  is  inaccurate.  The 
test  kit  produced  by  Ames  has  never 
been  priced  at  S262.50,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  produced  in  units  of  500. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  information 
was  obtained.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  erro- 
neous. It  is  false.  In  fact,  the  test  kit 
has  been  produced  only  in  units  of  325 
since  the  inception  of  its  marketing  by 
the  Ames  Co.  The  price  per  test  of  the 
Ames  kit  was  42  cents  per  test  from 
November  1963  until  April  1964.  At  that 
time  the  price  was  cut  to  21  cents  per 
test. 

The  misconceptions  concerning  Ames 
selhng  price  imply  an  unconscionable 
profit.    This  also  is  wrong. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  memorandum  from  the 
vice  president  of  finance  for  Miles  Lab- 
oratories. Inc..  to  the  president  of  Ames 
Co.,  Mr.  George  Orr,  concerning  a  cost 
analysis  made  of  the  Ames  Co.  PKU 
blood  test  kits.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point — and  this  is  of  equal  im- 
portance— a  copy  of  the  examination 
made  by  the  public  accounting  firm  of 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

MII.es  LABllK.'\TORirs.  iNC  .  INTEROFFICE 
CoMMVNICATION 

M^\    25.    1965. 

To:  George  W,  Or:-. 

Prom:  Joseph  H.  Hoyt. 

Subject :  Ames  PKU  blood  test  klt«. 

In  accordance  witti  your  rcque.it  I  have  re- 
viewed our  sales  and  cost  records  In  regard 
to  Etibject  product. 


In  my  opinion,  the  accompanying  state- 
ment of  unrecovered  costs  at  April  30,  1965, 
on  Ames  PKU  blood  test  kits  present*  fairly 
the  data  shown  therein. 

The  unrecovered  cost  to  date  of  $131,823 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  $50,000  for  the 
film.  'PKU  Mental  Deficiency  Can  Be  Pre- 
vented," nor  does  it  Include  an  allocation  for 
corporate  overhead  expense,  such  as  execu- 
tive, legal,  financial,  or  administrative.  These 
items  have  been  excludecf  because  it  is  felt 
they  moy  be  cont.'oversial. 

The  records  show  that  our  current  selling 
price  for  the  Ames  PKU  blood  te^t  kit  is  20  8 
cents  per  test  and  that  our  direct  production 
and  distribution  coFts  are  6  6  cents  per  test. 
However,  after  making  allowance  for  con- 
'tinuing  marketing,  research,  and  divisional 
administrative  expenses,  I  estimate  our  total 
operating  cost  at  17.4  cents  per  test.  This 
leaves  an  operating  margin  of  approximately 
3  4  cents  per  test. 

If  Ames  is  able  to  sell  tests  for  20  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  potential  market  of  4  mil- 
lion babies,  this  would,  produce  annual 
operating  margin  of  some  $27,000.  At  this 
rate,  assuming  no  further  reduction  in  prices. 
it  will  take  about  5  years  to  recover  those 
co-sts  yet  unrecovered  at  .^pril  30.  1965. 

Prior  to  April  1964,  our  selling  price  was 
41.7  cents  per  test.  However,  at  that  time 
our  production  and  distrlljution  costs  alone 
were  15.1  cents  per  test.  This  higher  cost 
was  due  to  heavy  quality  control  charges  and 
other  increased  expenses  attributable  to  the 
learning  period. 

Joseph  H.  Hoyt. 

Miles  Laboratories.  I7ic — Statement  of  un- 
recovered costs  at  Apr.  30,  1965,  on  Ames 
PKU  blood  test  kits 

Net  sales   of   test  kits  from  Nov.   1, 

1963  to  Apr.  30,   1965 $72,243 


Costs    and    expenses    applicable    to 
these  sales: 

Production 24.  380 

Distribution  • 4.  141 

Advertising 29.  025 

.Selling- 22.215 

Division    Adlminstration 3,589 


Total. 


83.  350 


Excess  of  costs  and  expenses.-     11.  107 
Add: 

Cost    of    research    and    develop- 
ment  commencing   in    1962 93.  753 

Cost    of    special    equipment    and 

fncUities 26.  963 


Total     tinrecovered    costs    at 

Apr.  30.  1965 131.823 

'  Represents  division  expenses  basically 
allocated  as  a  percentage  to  net  sales.  No 
amounts  are  included  for  corporate  admin- 
istrative overhead  expenses  of  Miles  Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


Chicago.  III..  May  26.  1965. 
The  Bo.ARD  OF  Directors. 
Miles  Laboratories .  Inc  .  ' 

Elkhart.  Ind. 

Df.ar  Sirs:  We  have  ;examined  the  con- 
solidated financial  statements  of  Miles 
Laboratories,  Inc  and  its  subsidiaries  for 
the  years  ended  December  31.   1962,  1963.  and 

1964.  and  have  previously  expressed  our 
opinion  thereon  under  dates  of  February  11. 
1963,  February   17,   1964,  and  February  19. 

1965.  Our  examinations  were  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  and  accordingly  included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other   auditing  procedures  as  we  considered 

necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing  exami- 
nations, we  have  examined  the  statement  of 

unrecovered  costs  at  April  30.  1965,  on  Ames 
PKU  blood  test  kits  and  made  such  addi- 
tional   t«sts    of    the    pertinent    accounting 
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records  and  performed  such  other  auditing 
procedures  r.s  we  considered  necessary  in 
the  Circumstances.  In  our  opinion,  the 
nccomp.inying  st;\tement  of  unrecovered 
costs  at  April  30.  1965,  on  Ames  PKU  blood 
tes;  kii5  presents  fairly  the  data  shown 
there.n. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Pr.iCE  W.^TESHorsE  Co. 

Mr.  BAYII.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
public  acciunting  fiitn  report  supports 
the  mr'.lyi-is. 

This  mcinorandum  indicates  that  the 
tjtal  opcraiing  cds:s  are  17.4  cents  per 
tos:  leaving  a  margin  of  approximately 
3.4  cents  rer  test.  Against  this  the  Ames 
Co.  is  trying  to  recDver  costs  which  to 
April  30.  1933,  were  yet.  tmrtcovcred  in 
the  amount  of  S131.S23.  The  unrecov- 
ered costs  were  largely  involved  in  the 
research  ami  the  development  of  the 
product  and  acquiring  special  equipment 
and  facilities  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  test  kits. 

There  is  a  very  small  potential  market 
for  the  produC:.  one  in  which  there  is 
little  volume  and  very  little  hope  of 
profitability.  Further,  in  the  highly 
scientifically  oriented  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry there  is  alsD  the  problem  of  prod- 
uct obsolescence  because  of  new  research 
and  technical  achievement.  Research  is 
now  being  condticted  by  other  companies 
in  this  very  area  of  medicine. 

One  product  1.=:  being  tested  now,  v.hich. 
if  it  proves  to  be  successful,  could  make 
obsjlete  the  Am.es  product  and  the  prod- 
uct of  its  competitors. 

Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  project 
the  length  of  time  that  the  Ames  test  will 
be  used.  It  is  difBcult,  then,  to  insure 
recoveiT  of  the  unrecovered  costs  to  date. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  cost  is 
.providing  an  uncinscionable  profit. 

In  keeping  v.ith  its  responsibility, 
Ames  Co.  has  undertaken  an  extensive 
program  of  education  concerning  this 
form  of  mental  retardation,  and  the  use 
of  its  product  for  the  detection  of  this 
condition.  Such  costs  are  a  part  of  busi- 
r.e.-s  operations  and  must  be  assigned  to 
the  products  involved.  These  costs  in- 
c'.ude  such  item.'-,  as  medical  literature, 
informative  maiUngs,  and  scientific  cx- 
liibits.  In  this  particular  case  Ames  Co. 
is  not  assigning  to  this  product  certain 
other  educational  costs  which  could  be 
attributed  to  it. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  sound 
motion  picture  entitled  "PKU  Mental 
DeHcicncy  Can  Be  Prevented."  Ames 
underwrote  the  production  of  this  film, 
T\h;ch  was  produced  under  the  direction 
cf  and  narrated  by  Harry  A.  Waisman, 
Ph.  D..  M.D..  professor  of  pediatrics.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Medical  School. 
Fifty  prints  of  this  film  have  been  made 
for  Ames'  film  library.  There  are  an 
average  of  65  to  70  showings  per  month, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  film  has  been 
viov.-ed  by  well  over  100,000  persons.  The 
film  is  shov.-n  to  medical,  nursing,  and 
medical  technician  students;  hospital 
medical  and  nursing  staffs,  medical, 
nursing,  and  medical  technician  society 
r.icoiings;  and  even  to  college  and  high 
school  science  students.  Several  State 
public  health  a^'encies  have  purchased 
prints  of  the  film — at  cost  of  the  print — 
for  their  film  libraries. 


I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  film. 
I  believe  that  most  Senatcns  would  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  striking  out  as 
forcefully  as  we  can  in  evei'y  way  possi- 
ble to  prevent  mental  illness  and  mental 
ret.^rdation.  If  it  were  possible,  we 
should  offer  to  Ames  a  type  of  "Emmy" 
Award  for  the  fine  production  and  the 
public  service  tliat  is  beinj  rendered  by 
the  film. 

In  simimary.  an  analysis  of  the  ex- 
penses fcr  the  Ames  blood  test  Lit  will 
shov.-  that  the  price  is  in  {keeping  with 
good  business  practices  and  well  within 
r.^ason.  Tlie  product  is  baino:  marketed 
by  Ames  Co.  at  a  rca.vonab|e  price. 

Our  N.'.tion  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  cf  tiie  serion.-  e'^cCts  of  mental 
illnecs.  Mliicr.s  cl  c',  ;i,u-3  arc  spent 
annu-^i'ly  in  an  elTort  1 1  cure  tho.«e  who 
are  afThcted.  In  fact,  this  Congress  has 
recently  emb.irked  up.:ni  a  program 
which  v.ill  result  in  invctt-iig  significant- 
ly hiiher  proportions  of  jour  national 
resources  into  curiiig  a:ul  caring  lor 
those  V.  ho  are  m.entally  :il.  , 

Fortunately  for  cm-  country,  men  and 
w:mcn  of  science  and  medicine  in  both 
industry  and  acadcrn'c  Iff  have  recog- 
nized the  r.ccd  to  do  battle  against  men- 
tal illness  long  before  the  majority  of 
us  in  the  Kails  of  Government.  Because 
of  their  leadership,  si -r.iScant  techm- 
logical  accomplishment?  h$ve  been  made 
not  only  to  treat  mer.tnl  ^Iness  after  it 
has  been  dia:^ncsed  but  tb  prevent  the 
vciy  occurrence  cf  the  disease. 

Dr.  Robert  Guthrie  lias  bpcn  one  of  the 
academic  contributors,  lie  has  con- 
ceived a  test  v.hich  will  help  make  it 
possible  to  save  several  hiandred  Amer- 
ican babies,  boys  and  girl^,  and  eventu- 
ally men  and  women,  frtm  being  af- 
fiictod  with  mentr.l  retardation  each 
year.  IIow  much  wiser  i|  is  to  devote 
resources  to  try  to  prevant  an  illness 
from  occurring  than  to  be  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  spcndlr^  many  t  =  mes 
this  amount  of  funds  a»id  effort  for 
treatment. 

Ames  Co.  industrial  Scientists  had 
developed  a  urine  test  to  detect  PKU 
before  the  development  of  the  Guthrie 
blood  test.  Ames  urine  test,  although 
it  m.ay  have  the  disadvantage  of  detect- 
ing FKU  a  few  day.s  later  than  the  Guth- 
rie blood  test,  continues  to  be  used  and 
has  made  a  continuing  significant  con- 
tribution to  medical  science.  Because 
of  the  effort  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
mental  retardation  prevcijtion  by  Ames 
Co.,  many  young  Americans  are  whole 
and  happy  instead  cf  tacing  a  life- 
long tragedy  of  retardatioji.  I,  for  one, 
think  that  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Ames  Co. 
siiouid  be  complimented  for  the  c.Tort 
they  have  made  for  the  development  of 
efTectlve  blood  tests  against  PKU  and 
for  :he  e.H'ort  Ames  Co.  has  made  to  make 
this  product  readily  avaiUible  to  mem- 
bers cf  the  medical  profeFsion. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  State 
legislatures  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  enact  programs  v.hich  devote  more  of 
our  resources  to  an  attack  against  the 
dreaded  mental  disea.ses  which  are  ramp- 
ant throughout  the  country.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  also  recognize  that 
mental  illness  can  be  arrested  only  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  government,  in- 


dustry,   scientists,   and   educational   in- 
stitutions. 

I  make  that  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  take  the  time  of  Sena- 
tors only  because  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  when  we  make  accusations 
which  tend  to  m.'-ke  su?h  cooperative 
ventures  betv.een  mcd'c  ne,  government 
rni  edncat*cnal  histUut'ons  lr.',s  than 
desirable,  we  are  in  fact  not  serviner  tl:e 
purpose  wl'.ich  \vc  all  rea'ly  wish  to  serve; 
n?mely,  rapid  chmination  of  mental  ill- 
ne.=s  vhercver  it  may  appear  and  in 
vvhatcver  form  it  mny  appear. 

SILVER   COIN.AGE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President,  many 
of  us  have  looked  forv,-ard  to  a  ntessage 
from  the  Treasury  Department  and  from 
the  President  of  the  United  State.>  on 
the  subject  of  silver.  That  mes.socc  v.;i<; 
delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  noon  today.  It  has  many  pood 
elements.  It  is  long  overdue.  Part  of 
the  mcssafre  provides  for  the  protection 
of  our  silver  sunply.  A  .«=i!i'!i1ar  prono.";al 
has  been  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced 
bv  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  cospon- 
sored  by  several  other  western  Senatoi-s. 

These  matters  are  all  to  the  pood. 

Another  provision  of  the  me?sa'-:e 
would  provide  for  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  silver  in  subsidiary  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States.  Last  year  iTiany 
Senators  suggested  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion should  be  made.  At  that  time  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Treasury  Departmer.t 
testified  that  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  introduced  last  year  would 
raise  the  monetary  value  of  silver  to 
$1.45  an  ounce,  and  that  in  turn  would 
cause  the  disappearance  in  circulation 
of  all  current  silver  coins,  especially  the 
outstanding  .silver  dollars,  and  ir.  all 
probability  it  would  lead  in  the  future 
to  the  melting  down  of  subsidiary  coins. 

The  Prcsideiit  has  today  made  ih; 
.same  sugtrestion  that  we  have  made,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  silver  in  dimes  and 
quarters,  and  tliat  the  only  coin  in  v.hich 
the  use  of  silver  will  be  continued  v  ill 
be  the  silver  half  dollar.  The  half  dol- 
lar Will  be  a  coin  faced  with  an  alloy 
of  80  percent  silver  and  20  percent  c  o- 
per.  bonded  to  a  core  of  21  percent  silver 
and  79  percent  copper.  That  coin  will 
continue  to  be  minted  with  the  i;na;o 
of  President  Kennedy. 

So  in  the  futuic  the  only  coin  minted 
with  a  silver  content  will  be  llie  silver 
half  dollar. 

AVith  rather  refreshing  frankne.ss,  I 
believe,  in  an  early  paragiaph  of  his  n"ic3- 
sage  the  President  said: 

Silver  is  becoming  too  scarce  for  con- 
tiiiued  large-scale  use  in  coins.  To  m;ifr.- 
tain  unchanged  our  high  silver  coinage  in 
the  f.ice  of  this  stark  reality  would  only  tn- 
vue  a  chronic  and  growing  scarcity  of  coins. 

Many  of  us  have  been  making  that 
statement  for  5  years.  To  maintain  the 
silver  content  of  coins  at  90  percent 
would  mean  that  we  would  come  to  the 
end  of  silver  for  use  in  coinarre. 

The  President  referred  to  "large  sc^lc" 
use.  The  President's  message  states 
that  silver  is  becoming  too  scarce  for  use 
in  coin.s — much  to  the  regret  cf  the  peo- 


ple of  America,  who  have  had  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  coins 
that  have  ever  been  minted.  Much  to 
their  regret,  today  marks  the  end  of 
silver  for  use  in  our  coins.  We  shall  no 
lo'iuer  have  a  silver  content  in  coins. 

The  President  states  further  in  his 
r..essagc: 

I  want  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that 
•Jiese  changes  in  our  coinage  will  have  no 
effect  on  tlie  purchasing  power  of  our  coins. 

Last  year  the  Trea-sury  Department 
representatives  came  in  and  said  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  purchasing 
power.  The  new  coins — the  dimes  and 
quailcr-s— will  be  useful  coins. 

It  will  be  a  coin  that  will  work  in  vend- 
ing machines.  I  have  nothin':  but  praise 
for  the  TreasuiT  Department,  which  ha.s 
tried  to  solve  this  very  difficult  problem. 
I  shall  say  more  about  that  later. 

This  Presidential  message  seeks  to  ac- 
complish two  things.  First,  it  says  that 
this  is  the  end  of  the  u.se  of  silver  in  the 
coina-'e  of  America.  It  .says  to  us  in 
America  that  we  are  goinu  to  reserve  our 
stockpiles  of  about  a  billion  ounces  of 
silver  for  industrial  purposes  rather  than 
for  coinaae.  Many  of  us  have  said  for 
years  that  it  is  neccs.sary  th  tran.'ier  some 
of  the  billion  ounces  of  silver  to  the  de- 
fer.se  stockpile  and  rcsciwe  the  rest  of  the 
silver  for  coinage  alone. 

But  the  President  says  in  his  message 
that  it  is  believed  our  .stocks  of  silver  will 
be  adequate,  once  the  larae  present 
di-ainace  from  coiiiaae  is  -^reatly  reduced. 
to  meet  any  foreseeable  requirement. 

Then  he  says  that  prompt  action  will 
protect  silver  coinage  by  freeing  our  re- 
ser\'es  for  the  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates at  $1.29  an  ounce.  This,  in  ef- 
fect, until  our  present  1  billion  ounces  of 
silver  are  exhausted,  will  mean  that  we 
are  pepging  the  price  of  silver  at  $1.29  an 
ounce.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
price  of  silver  would  go  to  what  the  free 
market  would  deinand. 

Many  of  us  have  said  that  what  .should 
bo  done  is  to  save  this  great  stockpile  of 
silver  for  the  use  of  coinage  and  defen.se 
purpo.scs  only,  atid  let  the  silver  that  is 
u.scd  by  the  electronic,  photographic, 
silverware,  and  new  industries  seek  its 
price  level  in  the  free  marketplace. 

The  Presidential  proposal  would  do 
neither  of  those   things.     I  hope  there 


will  be  early  hearings  on  the  proposal. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  and  the 
bill  at  the  time  hearin-js  are  conducted. 
It  is  with  real  re:^ret  that  I  have  received 
this  message,  a  mes.sape  which  goes  only 
part  way  toward  .solving  a  complex,  com- 
plicated problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  AL^NSFIELD.  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  views  which  my  colleague  from 
Montana  has  just  expressed.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  administration  has  tried 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  diflTicult  impasse 
in  which  it  finds  itself. 

"While  it  is  recognized  that  no  more 
silver  will  be  used  in  dimes  and  quarters, 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  present  sil- 
ver coinage — at  least  that  which  is  now 
in  u.se — will  not  increase  in  value  as  a 
result.   That  applies  also  to  Uie  new  half- 


dollar,  or  four-bit  piece.  In  which  Uie 
silver  content  will  be  reduced  to  around 
40  percent.  Slight  hope — a  veiy  slight 
hope — is  held  out  for  the  silver  dollar — 
the  so-called  cartwheel.  I  believe  that 
in  that  respect  the  Treasury-  Department 
is,  in  effect,  whistling  in  the  dark.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  price  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  range  of  $125  to  SI  29  for 
a  short  while — a  year  or  2,  perhaps  a 
little  longer;  only  time  will  tell — but  as 
soon  as  the  lid  is  off.  I  believe  the  price 
of  silver  can  be  expected  to  go  up  to  as 
much  as  $2.50  or  $3  an  ounce  That  will 
not  be  beneficial  f<ir  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  although  it  v,  ill  be  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  silver. 

It  will  also  mean,  of  course,  increased 
costs  .so  far  as  the  manufacturers  and 
buyers  of  silver  products  are  concerned. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  and  Mr. 
Cannon  1  are  aware,  v.e  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Trcaoury  officials  a  week  ago 
Monday.  They  pointed  out  to  the  four 
of  us  at  that  time  that  only  5  million 
silver  dollars  could  be  minted  before  the 
end  of  the  present  fi.scal  year.  They 
also  shov.-ed  us  an  advertisem.ent  that 
indicated  that  as  high  as  ST. 50  was  being 
quoted  for  one  silver  dollar  of  a  mintage 
rot  yet  in  operation,  based  on  a  mintage 
of  45  million  silver  dollars.  If  only  5 
million  silver  dollars  were  to  be  all  that 
were  to  be  minted,  then  it  was  natural 
and  logical  to  anticipate  that  the  .specu- 
lative price  would  rise  correspondingly 
anywhere  from  S15  to  S25.  or  more,  for 
one  silver  dollar.  It  was  then,  in  my 
ofT'ce.  that  the  four  of  us  told  the  Treas- 
ury that  we  were  net  interested  in  en- 
riching speculators.  We  were  not  in- 
terested in  a  silver  dollar  being  worth 
S7.50  or  S15  or  S25.  We  said  that  what 
we  were  interested  in  was  having  silver 
dollars  circulated  in  our  States  and 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  facts  given  to 
us.  we  requested  that  the  minting  of  the 
dollars  be  stopped.  This  was  done  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  well  that  this  story  is  brought 
out.  because  it  was  the  western  Sena- 
tors who  suggested  the  stopping  of  the 
minting  of  silver  dollars  in  the  Denver 
Mint,  silver  dollars  which  Congress  had 
authorized  at  the  administration's  re- 
quest, and  for  which  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated $600,000. 

I.  too.  am  disappointed  in  this  mes- 
sage: but  I  think  that,  all  things  con- 
siciered,  the  administration  has  done  the 
best  it  could  under  the  circumstances. 
I  am  sure  that  the  four  of  us  will  be  heard 
when  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, which  will  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency, 
get  underway. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Unfortunately.  I 
was  unable  to  hear  the  full  extent  of  the 
Senator's  remarks.  However.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  majority  leader's  ex- 
pression of  disappointment  in  the  mes- 
sage. I  should  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  it. 

My  first  comment  is  that  no  mention 
was  made  in  the  message  of  setting  aside 


a  reserve  of  silver  for  use  in  defense.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
set  aside  such  a  reserve.  Obviously,  we 
are  using  between  23  and  40  million 
ounces  of  silver  a  year  for  defense  pur- 
poses. As  .soon  as  the  Treasury's  reserve 
evaporates,  we  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
open  market  to  try  to  buy  silver  at  a 
greatly  increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  commonsense 
that  some  kmd  of  strategic  reserve  be  set 
up.  The  message  does  not  mention  any- 
thing at  all  about  that.  I  think  this  is  a 
really  serjous  defect  in  the  message. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sr^nator  yield  f 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  matter  has 
beii  discussed  among  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  and  Montana.  Our  feelings  are 
exactly  tho.'^e  of  t'ne  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. We  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
sizable  strategic  reserve  of  silver  placed 
in  the  stockpile,  where  it  could  be  kept 
cff  the  market,  where  it  could  not  be 
u:  cd  for  redc-mptive  purposes,  but  could 
be  u.sed  for  defen.se  reasons  if  and  when 
the  occasion  should  arise. 

I  assure  the  dLstinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  we  agree  fully  with 
him  that  there  should  be  a  sizable  reser->  e 
of  silver  in  the  stockpile,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  forthcomma. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  complete  concurrence  with  my  senior 
colleague  from  Montana.  I  believe  that 
as  a  result  of  this  message,  some  changes 
will  occur  in  the  silver  market.  The 
Treasury  Department  should  transfer 
to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  a 
reserve  of  silver  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  welcom.e 
the  support  of  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana and  also,  I  hope,  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  take  the  same  position,  because 
I  think  it  is  of  overriding  importance. 

There  is  another  problem  that  bothers 
me.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  should 
be  dealt  witft,  but  something  should  be 
done.  If  we  are  to  try  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  silver  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  lack  of  supply,  in  comparison  with 
demand,  it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to 
keep  a  ceiling  on  top  of  what  our  Treas- 
ury silver  can  be  sold  for. 

What  we  are  doing  is  exactly  what  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  said.  We 
are  saying  to  the  industrial  users.  "Only 
you  can  have  our  Treasury  silver  at 
$1.29  or  whatever  less  we  may  be  v.-ill- 
ing  to  sell  it  to  you  for.  We  will  not 
allow  the  silver  to  go  over  that  price 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted." 

In  the  meantime,  we  vsould  achieve 
no  additional  production  from  this  prac- 
tice. Somehov;  or  other,  if  we  are  to 
try  to  ease  the  supply-and-dcmand  situ- 
ation by  taking  the  silver  out  of  our 
coins.  I  personally  wish  that  we  had  done 
what  the  Senator  suggested,  so  that  the 
sale  for  a  higher  price  could  be  stimu- 
lated. If  v.-e  do  not  do  what  the  Senator 
suggested,  we  are  not  accomplishing  a 
thing  except  holding  the  additional  re- 
servo  in  the  Treasm-y  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years.  It  may  not  last  Uiat 
long  unless  we  are  willing  to  let  the 
price  go  up  to  stim.ulate  production.     It 
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would  require  at  least  3  or  4  more  years 
to  try  to  set  the  production  of  silver 
stimulated  by  means  of  a  higher  price. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pletely concur.  That  would  be  a  back- 
ward approach.  Wo  should  set  aside 
our  silver  and  cricouraue  the  taking  of 
action  now.  rather  than  a  few  months 
fvjni  now.  after  our  reserves  are  sone. 
Wr  >;lioiild  encourage  the  oi^enin:',  up  of 
nL"^f  mines  and  have  .silver  available 
f  .:.r  'coina'^^e  and  have  the  marketplace 
dt  (ermine  the  price  for  indu.strial  u.'ies. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding;  t.*  sne.  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  commiMit.s. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pie-sidmt.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  commend 
him  on  the  very  able  presentation  he 
is  makina.  He  has  Ions  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  very  troublesome  field 
of  the  coinacre  of  silver. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  recognize  his  leadership  and  work 
closely  with  him  and  with  the  dis- 
tin^iULshed  majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  We 
recognize  the  seiiousne.-s  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  faced  in  the  past  few  years  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  continual  short - 
a-ie  in  the  Nation's  coinage  needs. 

Today,  as  has  been  repeated  on  the 
f.oor  many  times,  I  am  sure,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  us  a  message'  reqticsting 
legislation  in  which  the  Treasury  oificials 
obviously  concur.  I.  too,  have  been  dis- 
appointed with  the  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  to  Congress.  I  do 
not  for  1  minute  believe  that  v.hat  I  call 
an  artificial  shortage  of  coins  would  cease 
to  exist,  even  if  all  of  the  Treas- 
tiry  recommendations  were  adopted 
ioiihwith. 

Since  this  subject  has  not  been  cov- 
'ered  by  the  distinguished  jtmior  Senator 
from  Montana,  I  should  like  to  exam- 
ine very  briefly  some  of  the  past  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  con.stant 
struggle  to  keep  silver  in  oiu-  coinage 
system. 

A  short  2  years  ago.  in  April  of  1963. 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cturency  that  the  Treasury  had  an  ade- 
o.uate  supply  of  silver  on  hand  with  which 
to  meet  our  coinage  needs  for  the  next 
10  to  20  years.  However,  in  slightly  over 
2  yoavs.  we  now  find  that  we  have  only 
enou"-;h  silver  remaining  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  coinage  for  not  more  than  3 
years.  The  mint  is  now  consuming  sil- 
ver at  the  rate  of  300  million  silver 
ounces  annually.  The  existing  supply 
will  disappear  sooi-.er  if  tlie  demand  for 
the  redemption  of  silver  certificates  con- 
tinues at  its  present  pace.  We  must  re- 
deem the  silver  certificates  with  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  silver. 

Scnalois  from  the  West  crmimented 
particularly  on  this  problem  at  the  time 
we  considered  the  bill  for  the  redemi^tion 
of  silver  certificates.  The  Treasury 
stated  that,  among  other  things,  there 
should  be  some  type  of  order  on  the  re- 
demption of  the  millions  of  dollars' 
v.orth  of  .silver  certificates  carried  with- 
in the  Federal  Reserve  System  b-^catise  of 
the  demand  on  silver  certificates.  This 
wa.s  a  vehicle  to  cut  dov.n  ott  the  very 


limited  supi^lies  of  silver  that  fere  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  Irom  Mon- 
tana feels  the  same  way  on  the  problem 
of  .silver  certificates. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  in  complete 
accord. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator, may  wish 
to  comment  on  that  as  we  <iiscuss  the 
matter  further  and  meet  thli^  problem 
head  on.  I  wi-nt  into  thi.s  matte'i  at  some 
len  til  approximately  2  weiks  a'.io  when 
I  introduced  le'^islation  to  prohibit  melt- 
ing silver  coins  and  to  stop  hoarding  and 
.speculation  in  sih  er  coins.  I  j^va.s  joined 
in  that  legislation  by  my  di^^l  iiii'uished 
coUeaeiie  and  by  tlic  di^tin",ui$hed  .S.iia- 
tois  from  Montana. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  de.-pit^  what  the 
President  has  suggested  today,  we  must 
enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  melting 
of  silvei'  coins,  and  the  hoarding  and 
speculation.  I  recognize  that  tlii.s  is  a 
difficult  situation  to  enforce. I  My  mail 
seems  to  indicate  that  I  am  trying  to  go 
back  to  the  Volstead  Actl        1 

We  must  try  to  enact  le';!:-ldt;on  along 
this  line.  We  must  enact  legislation  to 
prevent  the  continued  expdi'taiion  of 
coins  from  this  country  overseas.  If  we 
do  not  do  this,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that 
the  legislation  which  is  recommended  to- 
day by  tlic  Treasury  Department  will  see 
the  disappearance  of  all  silver  coins. 

A  price  of  .SI. 29  for  silver  v.ill  not  bring 
the  silver  out  of  the  ground.  A  floor  of 
SI. 25  will  not  help  to  increa.ie  the  pro- 
duction of  silver.  The  problrm  can  be 
met  only  by  increa.scd  production  of  sil- 
ver. Price  is  the  main  factor  which  v. ill 
control  world  production. 

I  share  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  we  must  find  some 
device  by  which  to  incrca.-!;  production. 
I  do  not  buy  the  idea  that  tixeve  is  very 
little  silver  in  the  world,  or  tiiat  there 
is  very  little  silver  in  the  Uniited  States. 

When  properly  priced,  I  b|?heve  that 
we  shall  see  all  kinds  of  silvcC  come  into 
beina.  Among  other  things,  I  believe 
that  the  tisc  of  silver  .should  be  continued 
in  all  of  the  coins,  not  only  in  the  50-cent 
pieces,  which  the  Presidential  message 
pinpoints  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
40-percent  silver,  but  al.?o  in  dimes  and 
quarters  as  well. 

I  believe  t'nat  we  must  enact  legisla- 
tion and  do  our  best  to  prevent  specula- 
tion and  hoarding,  as  well  as  the  other 
measures  embraced  in  my  bill.  Next 
week  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  afford  ample  oQiportuniiy 
for  the  presentation  of  testiriiony. 

The  wholesale  use  of  silver  tertilicates 
should  be  curtailed  wherevoj-  possible. 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  tiie  state- 
ments that  iiave  been  made  al|)out  creat- 
ing a  silver  stockpile  to  meiet  defense 
needs.  I  renew  that  plea,  I>a-;ain  em- 
phasize that  the  production  0(f  .5  million 
silver  dollars  would  creace  a  lipeciilator's 
paradise.  I  testified  and  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  this  would  not  solve  the 
problem.  I  am  completely  aware  th.at 
the^'e  are  very  few  more  complicated  or 
intricate  problems  than  the.  one  that 
faces  Congress  on  this  i.ssue. 

I  hope,  an.d  I  am  .sure,  that  the  chair- 
man of  tile  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  hold  exhaustive  hearings 
on  this  problem.    It  is  many  faceted.    It 


is  not  easy  of  solution.  The  attention  of 
monetary  experts  and  the  practical  men 
in  this  field  should  be  directed  to  the 
problem.  I  am  prepared  to  speak  at 
leoKlh  at  the  hearings  in  .support  of  the 
continued  use  of  silver,  even  though  in  a 
reduced  amount,  in  the  coinage  .system 
of  our  country. 

In  closing,  I  particulaily  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MKTt'ALrl  for  tiie  gical  1(  adersliip  he  ha.s 
shown. 

I  pledge  inysell  to  continue  to  work 
side  by  side  with  him.  He  has  made  a 
real  contribution  in  trying  to  bring  this 
complex  problem  to  a  .succt-.ssful  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fronr  Nevada.  I  pay  tribute  to  his  lead- 
ership and  his  interest  in  the  coinage 
of  silver  and  silver  mining  in  tlic  We.st 
and  his  introduction  of  a  bill  that  would 
provide  for  controls  so  silver  coins  would 
not  be  melted  down.  I  feel  that  some  of 
the  controls  mentioned  in  the  Presidents 
message  and  other  controls  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  silver  coins  during 
tlie  interim  period  when  we  were  work- 
ing with  regard  to  coins  of  lesser  silver 
content.  I  pledge  myself  to  help  him  in 
trying  to  cany  out  any  effort  to  help 
solve  a  ditfieult  situation. 

Mj-.  cannon.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  -I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
commend  him  for  the  comments  he  has 
made  on  this  very  difTicult  subject.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  and  tlie  distinguished  .senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  as  well  as  my 
senior  colleague  from  Nevada  in  the 
comments  they  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I,  too.  was  very  much  disappointed  in 
the  President's  message  sent  to  Congress 
on  the  coinage  problem.  It  is  a  big  step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Congress  v.ould 
be  well  advised  to  reject  the  recom- 
mendations when  they  are  properly  be- 
fore us. 

If  we  do  not.  our  coinage  system  will 
be  debased  and  confidence  in  our  coinage 
both  at  home  aiid  abroad  v.ill  be  dam- 
aged. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  comnii  nts 
of  the  di.stin'-.uished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  concerning  the  reserve.  I  do 
not  belie\e  leci.slation  is  rcn.uiicd,  but 
if  it  is,  I  v.ould  hope  it  would  be  acted 
on  rapidly,  so  that  a  reserve  could  be 
set  ^.sidc.  I  believe  that  could  be  doric 
by  executive  order  in  order  to  .set  aside 
a  reserve  for  defense  purpo5.es.  I  believe 
this  is  extremely  important. 

I  also  agree  with  the  statement  that, 
the  artificial  price  of  $1.29  will  not  bring 
silver  out  of  the  .'-round.  The  message 
requesting  authority,  proposing  a  domes- 
tic price  on  silver  at  not  less  than  SI. 25, 
is  shooting  in  the  dark  and  v.ishful  think- 
ing becau.se  the  production  of  silver  at 
that  price  would  not  be  stimulated. 

The  message  itself  refers  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  silver  by  domestic  and 
commercial  users  over  a  period  of  years. 
Relating  that  to  purchases  which  are 
going  to  t>e  made,  the  price  artificially 
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pegged  at  $1.29,  where  it  is  at  pie.sent,  Is 
not  going  to  help  production. 
'l   I  am  in  accord  with  the  statement  of 
iny  di^tin^'ui.-lied  colleanue  with  re-„'ard 

fc"  the  redemption  of  .'^ilver  certificatf  s. 
tion  should  be  taken  rajjidly  to  dis- 
continue redemption  of  silver  certificates 
With  the  bullion  we  have  now  on  hand, 
bbcau.'^e  it  is  being  deplet-ed  very  rapidly. 
j  Tills  prop'osal  would  cif-ate  a  inivate 
silver  mine  for  the  .silver  manufacturers. 
I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  taxpayers  who 
have  accumulated  the  silver  bullion  for 
v;hatever  purposes  needed,  particularly 
fbr  coina"e. 

If  the  propo.'^al  is  carried  out,  it  will 
not  increase  the  production  of  mining 
in  this  country  at  a  time  wheti  v.e  should 
be  tryin'-;  to  do  ev  i  ylliing  we  can  to 
stimulate  domestic  minin-'.  World  pro- 
duction of  .silver  is  so  much  le.ss  than 
the  use  of  silver,  that  we  must  stimulate 
production.  The  proposal  in  the  mc.'..:age 
would  not  accomplish  that  end. 

Lastly,  tlicsc  proposals  would  elimi- 
nate silver  in  coinage,  and  v.ould  encour- 
age hoardin}/ — drivinu'  hi^h  silver  con- 
tent coinage  Irom  circulation.  It  would 
not  abate  speculation.  It  v.ould  cause 
the  chaos  and  confu.'ion  which  cliarac- 
terize  the  present  situation,  difficult  as 
it  is,  to  appear  to  be  a  simple  one. 

Again  I  compliment  my  colleague. 
Much  can  be  gained  by  follow. ng  the 
proposals  of  the  bill  offered  by  my  col- 
league, both  v.ith  rcgaid  to  the  sih.er 
re.serve  and  hoarding  and  shijjment 
abroad.  Tiie  measure  could  advance  our 
efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  difficult 
situation  that  confront-s  us.  and  result 
in  extending  the  jK-riod  of  time  the  le- 
serves  might  be  held.  It  also  wou'd  give 
us  an  opixjitunity,  by  reduction  of  the 
silver  content  in  all  coins,  to  form  a  real- 
istic method  of  trying  to  stimulate  silver 
I  production. 

'  Mr.  METCALF.  The  distinguLshcd 
Senator  from  Neveda  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  this  discussion. 
I  completely  concur  in  his  statement  that 
pegging  tlie  price  at  SI. 29  is  going  to 
mean  that  we  have  a  private  silver  mine, 
as  he  so  eloquently  put  it,  for  industrial 
users.  It  Will  dissipate  our  silver  reserve, 
and  wc  shall  have  to  go  into  the  silver 
market  at  higher  prices.  It  would  delay 
production  in  the  mining  industry  at  a 
time  when  new  sources  of  the  metal  will 
have  to  be  found. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Avill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  believe  that  the  coin- 
a:'e  with  the  new  silver  content  will 
result  in  speculation  in  coinage? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree  that  the 
proposal  submitted  in  the  Presidential 
message  v.ould  mean  a  hoarding  of  pres- 
ent silver  coins — and  destruction  of  the 
silver  dollars  which  have  already  dis- 
appeared— as  well  as  the  half  dollars, 
dimes,  and  quarters. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Coins  with 
baser  metals  would  drive  from  circula- 
tion those  with  more  valuable  metals. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Beginning  at  noon 
today,  I  predict  that  people  will  begin 
to  spectilate  and  hoard  dunes  and 
Q'oarters. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  At  the  recently 
proix).sed  coinage  of  silver  dollars  for 
ii.se  in  areas  where  they  are  in  circula- 
tion it  wa.s  a-scertained  that  the  mintage 
of  a  few  millions  in  .silver  dollars  would 
have  resulted  in  .speculation  and  hoard- 
ing by  .speculators.  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  concern- 
ing the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  if  they 
liad  been  mint/-d  with  the  date  of  1922 
on  them,  which  is  the  la.'it  mintage  dat<: 
for  silver  dollars?  I  believe  that  was  the 
year. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I^^'.st  year  many  of 
us  sug'-'e.sted  that  such  a  piocdure  be 
followed.  However,  the  conteiu  of  the 
Silver  dollar  is  v.orth  on  the  market 
.slightly  more  than  a  dollar.  As  the  rc- 
s;:lt  of  this  mes.sage.  these  who  have 
silver  vouid  hold  :t. 

Mr.  Y.".RBOROUGH.  Do'.s  the  Scn- 
hUjv  Ix-h've  that  silver  dollars  will 
.shortly  be  driven  out  of  circulation? 

Mr.  METC.ALF\  Certainly.  I  v/ould 
welcome  a  new  silver  dollar  with  the 
.•>f.me  silver  cont^-nt  propos':'d  for  half 
dollar.o — 40  pe:cent. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  So  if  silver  dol- 
lars had  been  minted,  there  would  not 
liave  been  speculation  am.ong  the  com 
collectors  to  the  same  extent.  The  sit- 
uation would  have  been  relieved. 

Mr.  METTC^LF.  It  would  have  been 
relieved  at  the  time.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  at  thLs  time,  with  the  other 
silver  shoria;  e,  which  would  not  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  y.eld 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
thiS  year.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  do  exactly 
what  the  Senator  has  sugse.ned.  I 
aj?reed.  when  discussion  arose  concfrrn- 
ing  the  nhntine  of  5  million  silver  dol- 
lars— that  so  long  as  the  number  was 
inadequate,  we  would  be  better  off  not 
even  going  ahead  v.ith  the  minting  of 
silver  dollars  even  if  we  did  backdate 
them  so  they  would  not  become  collec- 
tor's items,  especially  to  those  who  collect 
silver  dollars  for  every  year  in  which 
they  hapi>en  to  be  minted.  I  was  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  two  Senators 
from  Montana  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  when  he  considered  this  mat- 
ter and  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  go  ahead  with  the  minting  of  a  token 
number  of  silver  dollars  this  year  which 
could  not  actually  reach  circulation  but 
would  immediately  be  driven  into  the 
speculators'  market. 

Mr.  Y.-\RBOROUGH.  Kow  many  sil- 
ver dollars  were  melted  down  under  the 
Pittman  Act  in  192':?  Djes  the  Senator 
have  that  figure'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  <^:)  net  have  that 
figure  at  hand. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  sihcr  dollars  were  melted 
down. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  huge  silver  stock  which  the 
Trea^uiy    Depaitment    acquired   by    the 

Silver  Purchase  Act,  at  SI. 29 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Under  the  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Ac:  they  melted  down 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  1929  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  'vvas  going  to 


make  a  huge  profit  from  the  .silver  which 
it  purcha-sed  as  low  as  30  c^nts  an  ounce 
back  in  depres.sion  days.      • 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     The  Senator  is 

familiar  with  the  fact  that  Maria 
Theresa  thalers  minted  in  Vienna  were 
circulated  along  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
when  they  weie  first  minted  in  the  1780's. 
and  when  the  date  was  changed  on  those 
coins,  the  people  in  that  area,  and  along 
the  Red  Sea,  would  not  accejjt  them, 
Maria  Theresa  thalers,  even  since  that 
tim?,  have  been  minted  in  Vienna  Wiih 
the  sam.e  date  of  1780,  They  are  still  in 
circulation  today. 

Mr,  METC.'^LF.  There  is  no  rea.son 
why.  at  the  proper  tune,  we  could  not 
take  similar  action. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Prcsid'-nt,  will 
the  Senator  fr&r.n  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tliO  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  1  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  in  yielding  to  me 
ai'ain.  I  wi.-h  to  comment  on  the  silver 
dollar  problem  brought  up  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  u.^'.der  the  Pre.s;dents 
proposal  as  it  was  given  to  us  today.  I 
do  not  see  any  prospect  in  the  near  fu- 
ture of  ever  minting  any  mioie  silver  dol- 
lars, becau.'e  as  long  as  we  hold  to  the 
price  of  SI. 29  for  the  stocks  which  we 
have  at  present,  and  ofler  to  pay  orUy 
SI. 25  to  produce,  we  will  not  produce  any 
more  silver.  At  90  percent,  or  a  little 
over  what  it  was  wcnh.  ^hat  will  be  more 
valuable  than  the  silver  dollar  is  now. 
The  minute  we  mint  tha^  coin,  it  will  go 
out  of  circulation,  and  thai  situation  will 
continue  in  the  foreseeable.-  future  unless 
we  do  something  about  permitting  the 
price  of  silver,  outside  of  coinage,  tc  go 
up  in  order  to  stim'ulate  production. 

The  big  problem  is  the  perennial  mess- 
ing around  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
dem.and.  Until  we  .tet  back  to  permit- 
ting some  kind  of  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand to  operate  properly,  as  it  has  in 
other  fields,  we  shall  have  this  continu- 
ing problem. 

How  long  does  the  Senator  antici- 
pate— presupposing  that  the  President's 
bill  goes  through  as  written — it  would  be 
before  we  would  be  out  of  our  silver 
supply? 

Mr  METCALF.  I  be.icve  in  app?oxi- 
niately  a  year.  The  redemption  of  silver 
certificates  would  be  continued  so  hea'^'lly 
that  the  silver  supply  of  1  billion  ounces 
would  be  exhausted  in  a.oproximately  a 
year.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
re.member.  because  he  was  on  the  Com- 
mii'.ee  o\\  Banking  and  Currency  and 
took  part  in  a  long  interrogation  during 
the  htanngs.  tliat  last  year  the  Ti-ea^uiT 
Department  said  that  :t  had  1"-  billion 

ounces  of  silver.    Now  it  ha£  1  billion 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  believe  ::  ;s  a  little 


less. 

Mr.  METCALF.  A  htilc  less;  yes.  As 
a  result,  there  will  not  be  enough  silver 
to  take  care  of  tiie  new  silver  p:-ogram. 
unless  we  set  it  aside  for  coinage  and 
stop  redeeming  silver  certificates  at  SI  29 
an  ounce. 

Mr.  D0MINT:CK.  I  am  happy  tli.-;t 
the  Senator  brought  this  point  up.  be- 
cause It  is  timely  and  importan.:  a:--d  will 
become  more  pressing  as  tur.e  goes  or. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


GI  BILL  NEEDED  TO  AVOID  DISCRIM- 
INATION AGAINST  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  <  S.  9  >  is  now  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  eligible  to  be 
brouiTht  up  for  consideration  at  any 
time. 

The  main  objection  to  the  bill  which 
was  brought  out  in  hearings  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defeme  was  that  it  would 
lure  men  out  of  service,  thus  harming 
the  reenlistment  rates  of  the  military 
sen'ice.  Yet,  the  same  hearings  reveal 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  draftees  and, 
at  the  most,  25  percent  of  volunteers  re- 
maui  in  the  service  after  their  first  en- 
listment. 

This  m.ean^  that  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  90  percent  of  our  draftees 
and  75  percent  of  the  volunteers  are 
being  impeded  and  denied  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain  our   military   strength   by   securins: 

the  reenlistment  of  only  10  percent  of 
the  draftees  who  do  reenlist,  and  the  re- 
enlistment of  only  25  percent  of  volun- 
teers. It  is  in  recnli5-,tm.ent.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  cold  war  bill 
would  seiTe  as  an  inducement  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  would  prevent  discrim- 
ination against  so  many  veterans. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  GI  bill,  not 
in  previous  bills,-  that  a  serviceman 
would  not  lose  his  rights  to  educational 
benefits  by  reenlistment.  I  submit  that, 
contraiy  to  the  contention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  instead  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  reenlistment.  .■^ince  he  would 
h.ive  an  incentive  for  an  educational  op- 
portunity after  his  time  of  service  was 
up,  it  would  induce  more  reenlistments 
and  thus  serve  the  purposes  of  defense. 

It  is  a  shortsighted  policy,  without 
consideration  of  all  the  facts,  the  sta- 
tistics, and  the  implications  of  the  failure 
of  reenlistment  that  has  cau.sed  the  De- 
paitment  of  Defense  shortsightedly  to 
oppose  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  May  28,  1965, 
Washington  Daily  News,  entitled  'Bill 
Will  Aid  Cold  War  Veterans"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
a.s  follows: 

;The    W;i.sh!ngtoii    'DC'i     D.iilv    Vows,    M-c. v 

•2fi     lOfJ.T] 
Edi  '-^ri'jN-  Assist:    Bill  Will  Arn  Cold  \V.\r 

Veterans 

I  By  William  Steifi 

.-V  bill  to  provide  educaliMiKil  ;ts.sistance  lo 
veter.iris  of  the  cold  war  probably  will  be 
pii.'shed  to  a  vote  in  Congre.=s  this  year. 

■The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  .sweeping  mea.sure  in- 
irtxluced  by  Senator  Ralph  W.  YARBOROuaH. 
Doni'Kjrat.  of  Texas.  More  cautious  versions 
are  pending  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Tiie  Yarborough  bill,  introduced  in  two 
pr>-ivious  Congresses  and  once  p;'.ssed  by  the 
Senate,  will  spark  controversy  because  of  its 
size  and  administration  oppr^ition  to  it. 


i'eterans  over 


Senator  Yarborouc-.h's  bill  contains  some 
window  dressing,  guaranteeing  small  loans, 
but   the    main   education    features    include: 

Eligibility  for  any  veteran  wbo  hiLs  served 
more  than  6  months  between  January  31. 
1955,  cutoff  date  for  the  Korean  war  GI  bill, 
and  July  1.  1967,  when  the  present  draft  law- 
ends. 

P\iU-time  college  students  witlvnit  depend- 
ents would  get  $110  a  month:  Willi  one 
dependent  $135;  with  more  than  one  de- 
pendent S160. 

M.i.^cimum  amount  of  educaitioa  allowed 
would  be  3G  months,  the  amount  to  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  ni|mber  of  days 
the  Vetera:',  served  by   1.5  time^. 

Schooling  would  have  to  begin  within  3 
years  after  d;sch;irge  or  enactaiient  of  the 
bill,  whichever  is  later,  and  wruild  have  to 
be   nn!.5!itd  within  8  yc.irs. 

sklm.m;    poijiT 

A  major  selling  point  is  that 
21  would  be  aided.  Under  thd  administra- 
tion's proposed  higher  cducatiiii  bill,  needy 
students  who  would  be  awarded 
would  have  to  be  under  21.  j 

Senator  YARCORoroH  estimat4d  also  G  mil- 
lion veterans  would  be  elii,'ib!e.  He  told  the 
committee  headed  by  Senator  Listfr  Hill. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  that.  ot|  the  b.isis  of 
the  World  War  II  and  Korean  |war  GI  bills, 
move  thaii  1.4  million  veterani  would  take 
artvant.ige  of  his  proposal.  He  lorcrast  total 
cost  ac  .$1.9  billion,  with  the  fir^t  year's  cost 

$326  million  and  yearly  spending  going  down 
after  1968. 

Other  GI  bill  proposals  are  much  more 
limited.  Senator  John  Towfr.  Republican. 
ot  Texas,  for  iiistiir.ce.  would  add  only  ^^t- 
erans  of  southeast  Asia.  Chairrnan  Omn  E. 
TE.\GfE,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  the  Hotise 
Veterans  Committee,  has  introduced  a  bill 
limited  to  -hot  spots."  for  whlich  campaign 
ribbon.s  are  issued. 

But  Senator  W.vyne  Mo::.?e,  pemocrat,  of 
Oregon.  In  committee  discussion  of  Senator 
YARBORorcH's  bill,  said  he  couldn't  "under- 
stand why  you  have  to  be  shot 
education." 

The  Senate  committee  voted  3n  a  straight 
p.'irty  line,  11  Democrats  for  ai^d  5  Republi- 
cans ag.iinst. 

OPTIMISTIC 

Senate  sources  were  optimistic  over  the 
bill's  chances  because  of  Inci  easing  draft 
quotas  and  e.xpanded  u.se  of  A^ierican  serv- 
icemen in  both  soiUheast  Asia  a 
bean. 

Senator  Yarborough  also  hi  s  an  ace  in 
the  hole.  The  administration'^  higher  cdti- 
cation  measure  is  in  Senator 
mitice  now,  and  some  sources  t 
Yarborouch's  bill  may  wind  up  as  a  section 
of  the  President's  prop',.¥a;.  In  that  case, 
the  administration  miglit  hava  trouble  tin- 
gluing  what  it  likes  from  what ■  it  dislikes. 


at  to  get  an 


id  the  Carib- 


Hill's   com- 
aink  Senator 


ADMINISTRATIONS  SCENIC  HIGH- 
WAY AND  ROAD  BEAUTIFICATION 
LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  BY 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommitirc  on  Public 
Roads  of  the  CommitLce  on  Public  Works. 
it  is  my  responsibility  to  introduce,  by 
request  of  the  administration,  leuLslaticn 
relating  to  tlie  scenic  development  and 
esthetic  enhancement  of  our  Fodoi'a!-rad 
highway  systems.  I  ask  tliat  the  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  until  June  11,  in  order 
that  other  Members  may  exajiiinc  it  and 
join  as  cosponsors  if  they  so  desire:  and 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  pi-tnted  in  the 
Record.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEl?.  The  bill 
will  be  received   and   ap;>roJiriately   re- 


ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  bill  <S.  2084)  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beaut ification  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Randolph,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uunsc  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  Htutcs  o/ 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

title  I 

That  section  131  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  revi.'j.cd  to  read  a.s  follows: 
"Sec.   131.  Control     of    OtnoooR    Advertis- 
img 

"I  a)  The  Congrc.'^s  hereby  finds  and 
dc-Iares  that  tl.e  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
dc\iccs  in  areas  adj.icent  to  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  primary  system  should  be 
controlled  in  order  to  protect  the  public  in- 
ve.  iment  in  such  highways,  to  promote  the 
s.ifety,  convenience  and  recreational  value  of 
public  tr.avel,  and  lo  preserve  natui-.il 
beauty. 

"(b)  No  Federal-;<id  highway  funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  authorised  shall  he  ap- 
portioned on  or  after  January  1,  19G8,  to  any 
state  which  has  not  made  provision  for  ef- 
fc-ctive  control  of  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance along  the  Interst.ite  Sy.=;tem  and  the 
prim. try  system  of  outdoor  advcrlisinf;  signs, 
displ.iys,  and  devices  which  are  within  one 
thoii.^and  feet  of  the  nearest   edge  of  the 

pavement  and  visible  from  the  m.an  traveled 
way  of  the  sy.:tem. 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  after 
January  1,  19fi8.  such  signs,  displays  anti  de- 
vices shall  be  limited  to  ( 1 )  directional  and 
other  offici.il  signs  and  notices  which  are  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  law,  and  (2)  signs 
p.d'.erlii^ing  the  sale  or  lc.;.-:;e  of  properly  upon 
wiiich  they  are  located  or  activities  con- 
ducted on  such  property,  and  sliall  conf:>rni 
to  n.Ttional  standards  which  are  hereby  a-u- 
thorizcd  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  hereunder.  Such  national  standirds 
shall  contain  pro\  isions  concerning  the  light- 
ing, size  and  number  of  signs  and  such  other 
requirements  as  may  be  appropriate  to  im- 
plement this  section. 

"Kl)  NoLwithst.auiing  any  provision  o: 
this  section,  sigiis.  di.splays  and  devices  may 
be  erected  and  maintained  witliin  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Interstate  System  and  tlie  pri- 
mary system  which  are  zoned  indu.=trial  or 
commercial  under  authority  of  State  law,  or 
wiiicli  arc  not  zoned  under  authority  of  St.ite 
law,  but  are  used  predominantly  for  itidus-* 
trial  or  comincrcial  activities,  as  detern)ir.e<r 
in  accordance  with  national  standards  lo  h? 
established  by  the  .Secretary. 

"(e)  NctwithSLanding  any  provision  o: 
this  section  any  sign,  di.'play,  or  device  in 
exi.-<tence  since  on  or  before"  June  1,  1065, 
wliich  does  not  conform  to  this  section  fhall 
not  he  requ:red  to  be  removed  i;nt;l  July  1, 
1970. 

"if)  Any  amount  which  is  withh?!d  from 
app:)rUoument  to  any  Stale  hereunde:  shall 
bo  reapportioned  to  tiic  other  Si.ilcs. 

"(g)  Wlienever  a  State  shall  submit  evi- 
dence satisfactory  lo  the  Secretary  that  it  is 
un.ble  to  secure  etlcctive  control,  as  herein 
provided,  under  its  police  powers.  Federal- 
aid  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the  Federal  pro 
rata  share  of  the  costs  of  providing  eJfective 
control   by  purchase  or  condemnation. 

"(h)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  which 
are  adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  i.he  primary  system  sliall  be  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  nationwl  standards. 


Ju)ie 
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"(i)  In  order  to  preside  inloiiiialion  in  the 
specific  interests  of  the  traveling  public,  the 
State  highway  departments  are  authorized 
to' maintain  maps  and  to  permit  informa- 
tional directories  and  advertising  pamphlets 
to  be  made  available  at  safely  rest  areas, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  also  establish  information  tenters 
iti  ,salety  rest  ureas  lor  the  purjjose  of  in- 
forming tlie  public  of  places  of  interest  with- 
in the  Stntt  and  providing  su<  h  otlier  infor- 
mation as  a  SUitc  m:iy  consider  desirable. 

"•(j)  Any  State  highway  dep  irtm.ent  which 
has.  \u-.der  the  law  in  eflect  on  June  1,  19G.5, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  tiie  Secre- 
tary Laeoiurol  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  dispia:.s.  and 
devices  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Intel  state 
System  shall  be  cntitleu  to  receive  llie  bonus 
payments  as  set  forth  in  the  agreement, 
such  payments  shall  be  paid  only  from  ap- 
propriations from  moneys  in  the  Irea;  ury  not 
otherwise  ajjpropriated.  v.hich  ai)prcijjriations 
are  hereby  authorized.  Tlie  prov  i.'^ions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  lo 
exempt  any  State  Irom  controlling  outdoor 
ndvertising   as   provided    in    this   sertion." 

•IITI  F.   II 

That  chapter   1   of   tulc  2'^.  United   States 
Code,  is  amended  to  add  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.   IS.O.   CorcTROL  of  Jinkyari/s 

"(a)  Tlie  C<jngress  hereby  hnd';  and  de- 
clares that  the  cstabiishmtni  and  inaiine- 
nance  of  junkyards  in  areas  adj.icent  to  the 
I  Interstate  Sy.^tem  and  .he  primary  system 
I  should  be  controlled  in.  order  to  protect  the 
public  investment  in  such  highway.^-,  to  pro- 
mote the  safety,  convenience,  and  recrea- 
tional value  Oi  public  tra\el,  and  to  preserve 
natural  beauty. 

"(b)  No  Federal-aid  highway  furids  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  authorized  sh..ll  be  ap- 
portioned on  or  alter  January  1.  1968.  to  any 
State  wiiicli  has  not  made  proviiiiou  for  ef- 
fective control  of  the  establishment  and 
tnaintenance  along  the  Interttutc  Sy.'tem 
and  the  primary  system  of  outdoor  Junk- 
yards, any  portion  of  wjiich  is  within  1.000 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  pavement  and 
visible  from  tlie  main  traveled  way  oi  tlie 
system. 

"(c)  Effective  con'.:ol  means  th.nt  by  Jan- 
titiry  1.  19G8.  such  junky.trds  shall  be 
Screened  so  as  not  to  be  vi;=ible  irom  the 
mam  traveled  way  of  thf  sysTcm.  or  shall  be 
removed  from  sight.  The  term  'junkyard.' 
als  used  lu-rein.  includes  but  is  not  limited 
to  any  place  which  is  used,  maintained,  or 
opcr.itcd  for  the  purpose  of  storing,  keeping, 
biiying,  selling,  or  disposing  of  garbage, 
tiiash,  scrap  metal,  rope.  rags,  batterie-:.  pa- 
p*r,  rubber,  or  junked."  dismantled,  or 
wtecked  automobiles  or  parts  thereof. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section,  any  junky:ird  in  existence  .'-ince 
ori  or  before  June  1.  1965.  \shicli  does  not 
cohforni  to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
anid  which  the  Secret.iry  finds  as  a  pr.ictical 
matter  cannot  be  ;creeneci.  shall  not  be  re- 
qulired  to  be  removed  until  July  1.  1970 

•"(C)  Any  amount  which  is  withheld  from 
apportionment  to  any  State  hereunder  siiall 
be  ;rea!.i]5ortioned  to  the  other  States. 

"1(f)  Whenever  a  State  shall  submit  evi- 
deiice  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  it  is 

unable  to  make  provision  for  effective  con- 
trol, as  herein  provided,  under  its  police 
powers.  Federal-aid  funds  may  be  used  to 
pay  the  Federal  pro  rata  siiare  of  the  cost^  of 
providing  effective  control  by  purcha.'e  or 
condemnation  and  screening  or  remov.il  and 
disposal. 

"(g)  All  public  lands  or  reservations 
vi'hlch  are  adjacent  to  any  i>ort:on  of  the  In- 
terstate and  primary  systems  shall  be  ellec- 
tively  controlled  in  accordance  with  the  jiro- 
vi-sions  of  this  section." 


.Sec.  2.  Tne  table  of  sections  of  chaptci    1, 
title  23,  United  .States  Code,  is  amended  by 
addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.   135.  Control  of  junkyards." 
thle  hi 

That  section  319  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  319.  ^A^•Dsc•.^PING      and      Scenic      En- 

H.\NCLMKNT 

"(a)  The  Secretai-y  m,-y  approve  as  a  part 
of  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  hijhways 
the  coptr  of  landscape  and  road:^lde  develop- 
ment, includ'ng  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  publicly  owned  and  controlled  rest 
•iiid  recreation  areas  and  sanitary  and  other 
facilities  reasonably  necessary  to  accommo- 
d,ite  the  tr:ive]ling  public. 

•(b)  Three  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  St.'ite  for  Feder.il-aid  high- 
■.vays  for  any  fircal  year  shall  be  used  for  ac- 
quisit.on  of  interests  in  and  Improvement  of 
strips  of  land  necessary  for  tlie  restoration, 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  scenic 
beauty  adjacent  to  such  highways,  without 
being  matched  by  the  State.  The  Secre- 
tary may  authorize  exceptions  from  this  re- 
(purement,  uj>jn  application  of  a  State  and 
upon  a  sho'.vmg  th.it  such  amount  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  of  the  State  for  the'-e  pur- 
po.ses.  Any  lunds  not  u.sed  as  required  by 
this  suteection  shall  lapse." 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  (a  i  of  title  23.  United 
.States  Crxle,  is  amended  by  deletnig  the  word 

■and"  immediately  bclf.re  the  words  "eiim- 
uiation  of  hazards  oi  T.:i]\\::::-t;rude  crcss- 
ings"  in  the  definition  cI  the  teim  "con- 
struction", by  changing  tlie  period  at  the 
end  of  such  dennition  to  a  comma,  and  by 
adding  the  words  "and  landsc.ipine  and 
.scenic  eniiancement  authorh'.cd  by  law." 
Sec  3.  Section    208    of    title    23.    United 

states  Code,  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  tlie  end  of  subsection  (a)  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  words:  "and  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  authorn-ed  for  st'.ch  purposes  in  any 
fiscd  ye;:r  shall  be  available  u>  pay  the  costs 
of  acquisition  of  interests  in  and  improve- 
ment of  strips  of  land  necessary  for  the 
restoration,  preservation  and  ennancement 
of  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to  such  roads." 

TITLF   IV 

That  section  104  of  title  2:<.  United  .States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subjec- 
tion (ei  .as  subsection  ifi,  and  inserting 
after  subsection   (d)    the  following: 

"(ei  Each  State  shall  expend  one-third  of 
any  funds  hereafter  app.'rtioned  to  it  under 
paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  (bi  of  this 
sertfon  for  construction  of  scenic  roads  and 
roads  leading  to  recreational  or  scenic  areas 
and  for  purposes  authorized  by  section  319 
(ai  of  this  title,  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  roads  and  projects  shall  be  pan 
of  .-i  Federal-aid  system  other  than  the  Inter- 
state System.  A  S*ate  may  in  it.«  discretion 
expend  any  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
such  funds,  with  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
for  the  purpo.se  described  in  this  sub- 
section." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Johnson  stated  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  transmitting  the  draft 
legislation: 

Txiay's  nev.-  conservation  must  shift  from 
the  cja,>;sic  role  of  protecting  threatened  na- 
ture. It  must  restore  beauty  where  it  h.is 
already  been  destroyed.  It  niust  deal  with 
the  diingers  which  urbanization  and  growth 
and  tech.nology  offer  to  the  world  we  live  in. 
It  must  make  an  effort  to  put  beauty  within 
reach  of  those  who  live  in  our  cities,  and 
make  It  part  of  the  daily  life  of  every  Amer- 
ican. For  its  concern  is  with  res'onng  and 
enhancing  the  entire  relationship  between 
mm  and  the  natural  world  which  is  the 
source  of  so  many  treasured  luiman  v.ilue.- 


The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia shares  the  viewpoint  so  eloquently 
cxpies.sed  by  the  Prcsidciil,  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads.  I  .shall  strive  to  assure  that  we 
will  give  prompt  but  del. berate  consid- 
eration to  this  legi.slation.  As  one  who 
has  cosjjon.^ored  scenic  road  legislation 
in  the  past — in  the  88th  Congress  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  !Mr.  HAnii,  and  in  this  Con- 
gress with  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ;  Mr.  Nelson),  and  other  Sen- 
ators— I  welcome  the  leadeiship  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  tiiis  field. 

Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  rcit.s.'-en  a  point  of  view  which  1  ad- 
vanced at  the  50th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  in  Atlanta  lest  December. 
At  that  time  I  .stated  that  our  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  as  the  major  pub- 
lic woi'ks  undertaking  in  America  "can 
and  should  make  a  po.sitive  contribution 
to  the  esthetic  and  cultural  values  of  our 
.society.  As  the  Interstate  System  is  ex- 
tended into  the  cities  there  will  ari:5e 
unexcelled  opportunities  to  remodel  large 
metropolitan  areas  in  accordance  not 
only  with  tho  needs  for  improved  trans- 
portation, but  also  With  the  vitally  irn- 
liortant  needs  for  recreational  areas, 
open'spaces  and  improved  housing.  At 
the  same  time,  this  task  can  be  accom- 
plisliod  with  a  due  regard  for  maintain- 
ing architectural  continuity  with  the  past 
and  prcseiTing  areas  of  historical  inter- 
est Our  high'vvays  thus"  can  become  a 
truly  constructive  element  in  improving 
the  iihysical  and  social  environment  of 
the  American  community." 

The  legislation  no'vv  introduced  v.ill 
provide  a  sipnificant  step 'in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Tiile  I  contains  the  administration's 
draft  proposals  for  the  control  of  out- 
door advertising. 

Title-^II  provides  for  the  control  of 
junkyards. 

Title  III  would  make  mandatory  the 
present  voluntary  provision  for  the  use 
of  3  percent  of  a  State.s  apportioned 
Federal-aid  funds  for  landscaping  and 
scenic  enhancement  of  its  highways. 

Title  IV  would  require  the  expenditure 
of  one-third  of  a  State's  secondary  road 
funds  for  the  construction  of  scenic 
roads  and  roads  leading  to  recreational 
or  scenic  areas,  and  for  ."^aenic  enhance- 
ment of  existing  roads. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  much  conservation  legislation. 
Not  only  through  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control — Rivers  and 
Harbors,  which  is  under  the  capable  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee IMr.  McNamaraI.  whom  I  wish 
to  commend  very  hiphly.  but  also 
throutih  the  actions  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
which  is  led  with  distinction  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Mus- 
KTEl.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
W^orks  has  gi\  en  direction  and  leadership 
to  conservation  of  our  air  and  water  re- 
sources Tlie  committee  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  extend  the  conservation 
program  into  the  field  of  highway  legis- 
lation. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chaiiinan  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  an  active  and  helpful 
member  of  the  committee.  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  kind  remarks  about  me. 
He  has  been  c.irrying  the  great  load  in 
committee  and  doing  most  of  the  work, 
particularly  in  his  subcommittee  v/hich 
deals  vv'ith  this  subject. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  introducing 
legislation  which  grows  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recomniendation  for  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  beautification 
of  our  highways  program.  Is  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  to  proceed  imme- 
diately, or  has  he  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
decision  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  not  yet 
^fec-heduled  a  date  for  hearings.  How- 
ever, we  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  other 
committee  business  and  adequate  staff 
preparation  will  permit.  I  doubt  that 
we  have  arrived  at  that  point.  We  have 
indicated — and  I  know  the  Senator  is  in 
accord  with  this  view — that  there  will 
be  deliberate  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  that  adequate  hear- 
ings will  be  held. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes;  we  have  dis- 
cussed that  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  will  allow  every 
opportunity  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  study  the  proposed  legislation  and  to 
join  in  sponsorship  of  this  bill.  I  know 
that  that  is  consonant  with  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMAiRA.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  fine  work  he  is  doing  in 
tills  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INVESTIGATION      OF     ROBERT     G. 
BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND    ADMINISTRATION — PERSON- 
AL STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAMS OF  DELAWARE 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  a  little 
further  the  so-called  phantom  report — 
a  report  which  was  prepared  by  a  stafT 
member  of   the   Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  which  was 
conveniently  leaked  to  the  press  under 
circumstances  that  gave  the  impression 
that  it  represented  the  views  of  the  six 
majority  members  of  the  committee. 

However,  significantly,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  challenges,  not  one  of  them 
as  yet  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  accept  any  responsibihty  for  tht,  re- 
port as  representing  his  own  views,  and 
only  one  of  them  has  had  the  decency  to 
repudiate  it.  The  situation  is  more  or 
less  like  Topsy — it  just  "growed";  no  one 
accepts  any  responsibility  for  its  parent- 


age. I  wonder  if  we  should  not  call  the 
report  the  bastard  child  of  tlie  commit- 
tee. 

Anyway,  since  the  report  was  leaked 
to  the  press  under  circumstances  which 
give  the  impression  that  they  wanted  it' 
to  look  like  a  report  that  was  prepared  by 
the  committee  and  critical  of  mo.  I  shall 
review  ti;c  report  fr.rthcr  and  point  out 
some  of  its  perfectly  ridiciilous  a.spect.s. 
After  reading  it  I  can  rtadily  undoroLand 
how  all  these  whose  n:,m(}s  are  associ- 
ated with  the  report  would  run  ratiier 
than  stand  and  dcfeixl  it.  I  say  a^.ain 
that  I  respect  their  rij^ht  ap  members  of 
the  CemmiUcc  on  Rules  s^nd  Adminis- 
tradon  not  to  be  present  o|i  the  lloor  of 
the  Senate  Vwicn  the  report  is  di:;cusscd. 
I  respect  their  right  to  remain  silent  and 
not  answer  my  questions.  |  I  v.ould  de- 
fend that  right  if  anyone  sHouId  criticize 
them  jubt  as  I  v/ould  defend  the  riglit  of 
any  witness  appcarinc;  irfxc  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  •..':.  .i  his  rights  un- 
der the  fiith  r.mendmcnt.     i 

That  is  their  constitutional  right.  I 
would  defend  both,  but  I  do  not  respect 
their  decision. 

Where  I  come  from  v.hcrtevcr  a  state- 
ment is  made  that  is  attributed  to  any- 
one and  he  is  challenged  to  stand  up  and 
eithbr  accept  tliat  st.itenicnt  or  repudiate 
it.  we  respect  that  person  as  a  man  who 
stands  up  and  docs  so.  I  regret  that  in 
the  present  instance  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  not  quite  measured  up  to  that 
standard.  Nevertheless,  thfti.  is  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

Today  I  shall  read  some  more  parts  of 
the  report  to  show  how  rifiiculous  it  is. 
In  reality,  when  the  facts  are  out,  the 
report  will  be  seen  as  more  of  a  criticism 
of  the  commiuec  itself.  I  read  first  from 
page  36  of  the  i-cport : 

Let  it  be  sr.id  in  the  beginr^ng  of  this  re- 
view and  appraisr.l  of  McCIosWcy's  testimony 
and  that  of  his  associates  thr^t.  when  con- 
sidCTCd  in  the  light  of  subreqlicnt  evcnt.s.  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  comlnittco  did  not 
examine  him  before  it  filed  hs  first  report 
on  Julys,  1964. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  that  is  the 
master  understatement  of  the  year.  I 
continue  to  read: 

If  there  Is  one  irrefutable  fact  concern- 
ing this  Reynolds-McCloskey  controversy.  It 
is  that  this  committee  had  no  knowledge  or 
even  Intimation  from  any  Eonrce  that 
Reynolds  would  tfstify  to  tbe  charges  he 
later  made  or.  to  put  it  another  way.  that 
the  McClopkcy  Co.  had  paid  Don  Roynr.lds 
As.50clates  $109,205.60  and  not  S73,63li28. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  that  last 
statement  as  borne  out  by  the  record. 
I  point  out  again  that  on  July  8, 
1964,  the  committee  did  file  its  final  re- 
port. The  report  was  disctis.^ed  in  the 
Senate  on  the  27th  day  of  July  1964,  as 
appears  in  the  Congres.;ioxal  Record  in 
volume  110,  part  13,  page  17030.  In  that 
colloquy  we  find  a  statement  which  is  a 
direct  notice  to  the  committee  that  it 
should  examine  thi.s  particular  check.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy 
which  I  had  v.-ith  the  chaijman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jord.\nJ,  on  July  27,  1964,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recop.d. 

In  these  remarks  I  was  riving  direct 
notice  to  the  chairman  that  he  .should 


get  the  check  from  Mr.  McCloskey  to  see 
if  there  had  been  an  overpayment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WiLi.i.\Ms  of  Dcl.awnrc.  I  concur  In  what 
t!!c  Senator  from   Nebraska  stated.     Mr.  Mc- 

Cl.>skey  should  iiave  been  called.    It  would 
b.  u t  been  far  better. 

There  is  o!ie  other  miFS'n.T  link  which  may 
have  only  supported  the  otlicr  testimony  or  It 
m.Ty  'nave  raised  ot.icr  questioiis.  Some  of 
the  canceled  checks  were  in  the  committee 
heirings  and  I  ha\e  them  before  me. 

Tiic  committee  hr.s  also  the  canceled  check 
by  which  Kobby  Baker  n"t  Ids  $4,000.  The 
roij.mittto  )<a,s  ilic  canceled  check  for  $1,500 
th.it  Mr.  McLood  received.  But  what  the 
committee  docs  not  li.ive  a:id  whlcli  the  ccm- 
mittcc  sl-.ould  liave  and  which  I  hope  it  will 
.'■till  try  to  obt.Tiri,  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clcskey's  chock  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  pnymcnt 
for  this  stadium  in.<;urance.  I  think  it  would 
bo  very  important  to  have  thnt  inform-uion 

Mr.  Jor.DAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  Mr! 
Ri:y:iolds'  record  shows  what  the  amount  is! 
T:-.e  report  shows  wiiat  he  paid  for  the  pcr- 
frirmancc  bond.  But  I  shall  not  argue  that 
P'linl. 

M'.  Williams  of  Delaware.  It  shows  tliat 
Ml-.  Reynolds  was  to  get  S73.631.28  from  Mr 
MeClor.kcy. 

He  paid  Hutchinson,  r.ivlnus  &  Co.,  who 
Ir.ndlcd  the  inrairance  for  Reviinlds 
$63  .509.72.  That  left  a  difference  for  his  com- 
miEEion  of  S10.0.31.,OG.  Out  of  that  $10,031.56 
b.e  wrote  a  check  for  .$4,000  to  Bobby  Baker 
a!:d  two  checks  to  Mr.  McLeod.  one  for  $1,000 
nnd  one  for $500. 

Wliile  it  may  be  mr^rcly  rout::-.e.  I  should 
like  to  sec  tiic  $73  €31  28  check  to  .-ce  if  that 
is  c.'.actly  what  w.is  paid.  I  would  rucfrcst 
tliat  even  now  the  committco  could  obtain  a 
copy  of  thp.t  check.    It  may  be  interesting. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  read  from  that  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CuKTisl  had  just  said  that  he  thought 
Mr.  McCloskey  should  have  been  called 
as  a  witness.    I  replied: 

I  concur  in  wViat  the  Senator  from 
Ncbr;uka  stated.  Mr.  McCloskey  should  have 
been  called.     It  would  have  been  fnr  better. 

There  is  one  other  missing  link  which  may 
Iiave  only  supported  the  other  testimony  or 
it  may  have  rai.-ed  other  questions.  Some  of 
the  canceled  checks  were  In  the  committee 
hearings,  and  I  have  them  before  me. 

Tlie  committee  hixs  also  the  canceled  check 
by  which  Bobby  Baker  got  his  S4  000.  Th:' 
committee  hns  the  canceled  check  for  $1,500 
that  Mr.  McLeod  received.  But  what  the 
committee  docs  not  have  and  which  the  com- 
mitcc  should  have  and  which  I  hope  it  will 
stil!  try  to  obtain,  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  McClos- 
key's  check  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  payment  for 
tliU  -Stadium  insurance.  I  think  It  wouid  be 
v-rv  important  to  have  that  Information. 

Mr.  JonoN  of  North  Carolina.  I  th;nk 
Mr.  Reynolds'  record  shows  what  the  amount 
is.  Tiie  report  shows  what  he  paid  for  the 
prf-rmance  bond.  But  I  shall  not  argU3 
that  point. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  It  shows  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  to  get  $73,031.28  from  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

Ho  paid  Htitchinson,  Rlvinus  &  Co.,  who 
hendled  the  insurance  for  Reynolds.  $63.- 
.';99.72.  That  left  a  difference  for  his  com- 
mi.^slon  of  $10,031.56.  Out  of  that  $10,031.56 
he  wrote  a  chock  for  $4,000  to  Bobby  Baker 
nnd  two  checks  to  Mr.  McLeod,  one  for  $1,000 
and  one  for  $500. 

While  it  may  be  merely  routine.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  $73,631.28  check  to  see  if  that 
is  e.x  ctly  what  was  paid.  I  would  suggest 
that  even  now  the  committee  could  obtain  a 
copy  of  that  check.     It  may  be  Interesting. 
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My  statement  on  July  27.  1964,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Record,  was  definite 
notice  to  the  committee  that  it  should 
'ft  that  check.  Apparently,  the  com- 
mittee made  no  effort  whatever  to  pet 
the  check.  If  it  did  it  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  publicly. 

After  tliis  notice  on  July  27,  1964,  I 
was  able  to  obtain  the  check,  and  on 
.September  1.  1964,  I  made  a  speech  in 
the  Senate.  At  that  time  I  stated  that 
I  then  had  a  copy  of  the  $109,000  check, 
which  cicarly  established  that  there  had 
been  a  S35,000  oveipayment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sf-nator  from  EK^laware  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  had  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee  been   desirous   of   obtaining   the 
check  to  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware called  attention  in  July   1964.  the 
committee   had  the   power  of  subpena. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Delawaic  did  not  have  such  power. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  The 
committee  had  the  power  of  subpena. 
and  it  had  a  staff  which  was  financed 
by  reason  of  the  committee  having  been 
given  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  pay 
the  investigating  staff.  I  had  no  in- 
ve&tipating  .staff  and  no  power  of  sub- 
pena; I  paid  my  own  expenses.  But  now 
I  am  criticized  because  I  did  not  obtain 
the  information  for  the  committee 
sooner. 

What  were  they  doing  to  earn  their 
money?  Were  they  interested  only  m 
claiming  credit  for  information  that  I 
developed? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  The  record  should  al.so 
show  that  long  piior  to  the  date  when 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  finally  got 
the  check,  the  majority  had.  on  the 
record,  voted  again.st  calling  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey to  ascertain  what  he  had:  and 
they  also  had  voted  against  recalling  Don 
Reynolds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  At  that  time  they  even  refused 
Mr.  Reynolds  a  chance  .o  give  his  testi- 
mony in  public  session.  They  did  later 
release  a  copy  of  the  executive  session. 
but  refused  to  call  him  as  a  public  wit- 
ness during  the  first  investigation. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  page  7 
of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  same 
problem,  but  first  I  want  to  note  the  ab- 
.-ence  of  the  majority  members  from  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that 
noi^c  of  the  Senatois  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  in  the  Chamber  as  I 
sper.k  I  do  not  blame  them  for  running 
out  nr  leaving  or  for  being  absent. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  if  such  state- 
m.eius  as  I  am  discussing  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  me  I  would  stand  up  and  either 
accept  them  or  repudiate  them  like  a 
man. 

I  continue  to  read  from  page  7,  on  the 
same  report  which  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee, without  exactly  saying  so.  is  try- 
'  ing  to  create  an  impression  that  I  was  at 
fault  even  though  the  committee  had 
bungled  the  job  the  first  time  by  not  get- 


ting the  information.     I  read  from  the 
top  Of  page  7  of  the  report: 


On  September  1.  1964,  54  days  after  the 
committee's  first  report  was  filed:  9  months 
and  20  d.'iys  after  .Senat«  Resolution  212  was 
ligreed  to;  6';j  month'-  alter  IX-n  B.  Reynolds 
kist  testified  before  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive .session;  and  9' 2  montlis  after  Senator 
John  J.  Williams  last  testified  before  the 
committee  and  said  he  gave  it  all  the  iii- 
f<jrmation  he  had  obt;ilned  up  to  that  time — 
November  14.  1963.  and  that  he  would  keep 
on  supplying  the  committee  with  any  in- 
format'on  coming  inV)  his  pos.se.ssion  the 
.Senator,  without  prior  notice  to  the  commit- 
tee or  \t&  chairman,  disclo'-x-d  on  the  firxjr  of 
The  Seiirtte  that  ho  h:>d  in  hL^  [xjste.^sion  evi- 
dence proving  that  Don  B.  Reynolds  .^.'?so- 
ciates.  l!ic ,  had  collected  .*10''t.205  60.  and 
not  just  $73,631.28.  from  McCl'iskev  A:  Co.. 
purixjrting  to  be  the  premium  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  performance*  bond 
for  which   Reynolds   had   acted    as   broker. 

Tlie  committee  went  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  state  the  number  of  days  that 
had   elapsed    between    different    events. 
It  is  true  that  I  produced  the  check  9'j 
months    after   I    testified    in    November 
1963,  at  which  time  I  had  furnished  in- 
formation on  the  ."^tadium  contract,  but 
I  gave  them  all  the  information  I  had 
as  of  that  date.    What  the  committee 
did  not  state  in  this  report  is  the  fact 
that  the  statement  I  made  on  September 
1.   1964,  at  which  time  I  had  disclc-^ed 
that  I  had  this  check,  was  made  1  month 
and  23  days  after  the  committee  had  filed 
its  final  reixirt  on  July  8  and  closed  the 
investigation.     It   was    1    month    and    4 
days  after  the  Senate  had.  by  a  vote,  es- 
tablished a  select  committee  to  conduct 
further    investigations.     Obviously    the 
Senate  had  no  confidence  in  the  Rules 
Committee  or  the  job  it  had  done,  be- 
cause the  Senate  then  established  a  new 
committee.     My  speech  of  September  1, 
1964,  was  1  month  and  4  days,  exactly, 
after  I  had  told  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  TMr.  Jordan],  chairman  of  the 
committee,  on  the  floor   of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  should, 
even  at  that  late  date,  get  a  copy  of  the 
McCloskey  check. 

But  my  suggestion  was  completely 
ignored.  The  committee  sat  back  and 
waited,  apparently  hoping  it  would  not 
be  discovered.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
committ<>e  had  no  intention  of  tryinc  to 
develop  any  information  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  a  S35.000  overpayment 
unless  I  was  able  to  produce  such  evi- 
dence. The  committee  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  over  the  fact  that  I  was 
able  to  present  such  evidence  than  it  was 
in  getting  the  evidence  it.'=elf . 

The  committee  now  complains  that  I 
had  not  obtained  the  information  for  it 
sooner.  I.  too.  wish  T  had  been  able  to 
get  it  sooner,  but  what  information  I 
gave  to  the  committee  was  accepted  by 
the  majority  members  with  about  the 
same  decrree  of  enthusiasm  that  a  little 
boy  accepts  a  dose  of  castor  oil  that  is 
administered  by  his  mother.  The  com- 
mittee was  about  as  glad  to  get  any  in- 
formation I  supplied  it  about  Baker  as 
was  that  little  boy. 

I  continue  to  read  from  page  36  of 
the  report : 

Tlie  committee  will  not  belabor  the  point 
as  to  when  Senator  Wiliiams  first  learned 
of  Reynolds'  change  of  nv.nd      It  ;s  sufficient 


t<j  say  that  neitijf-r  the  Senator  nor  Reynolds 
has,  even  to  this  day,  disclosed  exactly  when 
the  Senator  came  into  possession  of  Rey- 
nolds' new  story.  When  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic hearing.  up<jn  Invitation  of  the  chairman, 
on  December  1,  1964.  he  said,  "If  you  are 
trying  to  pin  down  the  exact  date  where  I 
got  that  check,  thi^t  is  not  go;ng  to  be  told  ' 
On  the  noor  of  the  Senate.  September  1.  1964 
he  was  asked  by  Senator  Mansfield  whether 

his  discovery  of  the  S109.205  60  p.nd  the  other 
clrcvimsti.nces  had  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  either  the  Committee  en  Govern- 
ment OiH-raiions  or  to  the  Subcom.mittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  ol  the  Committee  on 
Rule.s  and  Adminl.stiation,  and  his  answer 
was  "only  by  rny  statements  here  today  has 
!t  bc<r.  callod  to  the  ait^-niion  of  any  com- 
mittee"   (CONGF.rSSIO.NAL   RECORD,   vol      110.    pt 

16.  p.  212371. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  page  21237  he 
.sold  that  he  would  say  that  the  overpay- 
ment had  been  brought  to  his  attention 
before  the  committee  closed  its  hearings 
and  the  investigation  was  ended  (July  8 
19C4),  In  answer  to  the  repeated  charges 
made  by  Senator  Williams  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  committee  rhould  have 
investigated  this  matter  further  and  should 
have  subpenaed  McClofrkey.  the  committee 
asserts,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  n 
had  no  reason  to  believe  Reynolds'  first  story 
was  not  correct  and  esj^ecially  so  after  Mc- 
Closkey had  confirmed  at  least  a  part  of 
it  in  a  telephone  c.tU  to  him  while  he  was 
:r.  Ireland  y 

Why  are  they  so  concerned  as  to  the 
exact  dat-e  I  got  the  check?  I  had 
already  told  them  it  was  between  August 
10  and  August  15.  1964. 

I  shall  tell  you  why  they  want  the 
exact  date,  they  want  to  find  out  who 
gave  me  the  information  and  then  teach 
that  party  a  lesson  on  what  happens  to 
anyone  who  testifies  against  friends  of 
this  administration. 

L.et  one  point  be  clear :  I  shall  not  tell 
the  Senate  the  exact  date  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  is  seekinu  to 
find  out  who  gave  me  the  information 
so  that  it  can  then  retaliate  against  that 
person.  The  comniitt.ee  is  more  inter- 
ested in  where  I  get  the  information  than 
in  the  information  itself.  But  I  did  tell 
the  committee  that  I  wotild  show  the 
proof  to  the  majority  leader,  if  they  can- 
not take  my  word  this  information  was 
received  between  August  10  and  15. 
That  is  near  enough. 

It  was  in  the  5-day  period  between 
August  10  and  August  15  that  I  got  the 
check,  I  can  establish  that  quite  readilv 
because  it  so  happened  that  when  I  got 
the  document,  it  had  to  be  photostated, 
and  not  wishing  to  go  to  the  Senate 
photostating  room  w^.-  went  to  a  com- 
mercial establishmen*  in  Washington 
I  have  the  receipt  here  on  my  desk  to 
show  that  I  paid  S3. 50  for  this  service, 
and  the  receipt  gives  the  exact  date.  If 
that  is  questioned  further  I  shall  show  :: 
to  the  maicnty  leader  to  prove  this  point. 
I  offered  it  to  him  the  other  day.  but  he 
insisted  that  niy  word  was  enough.  I 
appreciate  his  confidence. 

ThiC  receipt  shows  the  exact  date  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  this  check,  and  I  can 
pin  the  date  do'^n  specifically  to  shew 
that  it  was  between  August  10  and 
August  15.  That  is  close  enough,  and 
that  is  over  a  month  after  the  commutee 
had  made  its  final  report  on  July  8,  1964 
Now  the  committee  has  launched  a 
crusade  against   all  those  who  testified 
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before  the  committee  against  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  associates.  It  has  launched  a 
crusr.de  to  discredit  what  I  have  done. 
Furthermore,  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  want  to  find  out  who 
cooperated  with  me  in  setting  this  in- 
formaticn  and  then  to  launch  a  crusnde 
r??.inst  them.  It  is  desperate  for  that 
information  but  they  are  cnh-  wasting 
their  time.  The  committee  should  be 
more  interested  in  the  information  I 
ol'ta'ned  than  in  where  I  grot  it. 

Mr.  MOR'vE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ScTi^.tor  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM?  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSZ.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
pre.sent  to  hear  more  of  the  Senator "s 
speech.  Perhaps  the  questions  I  wish  to 
ask  may  be  redundant.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  based  on  the  information  in 
the  report. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
committee  still  contemplates  releasing 
a  report,  or  has  a  report  been  released, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  retlects  on  h^s  trustworthiness, 
his  character,  and  his  honor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Such 
a  report  was  prepared  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber. It  was  leaked  to  the  press.  They 
refuse  to  say  what  they  plan  to  do  with 
It.  While  one  could  read  Ais  report  and 
it  could  be  said  that  no  specific  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  yet  the  clear  impression  is 
left  to  the  reader  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  did  not  play  fair  with  or  per- 
haps even  lied  to  the  committee.  I  will 
not  let  such  a  backhanded  insinuation  go 
unchallenged. 

That  is  a  point  that  I  resent  very  much. 
That  is  the  reason  that  2  weeks  ago  I 
challenged  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee if  they  had  any  criticism  to  make  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  and  lay  it  out  in  the 
open.  Surely  they  should  either  accept 
responsibility  for  the  report  or  repudi- 
ate it. 

As  i  read  from  the  report,  before  the 
Senator  came  to  the  Chamber,  it  was 
inferred  that  when  I  testified  before  the 
committee  on  November  11,  1963,  and 
submitted  certain  documents  that  I  had 
withheld  information  concerning  the 
overpayment  for  the  performance  bond. 
That  is  not  true.  I  submitted  all  of  the 
information  that  I  had  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  not  until  months  later  that  1  got 
a  copy  of  the  5103,205.60  check,  which 
established  the  overpayment. 

In  the  mcantiQie,  however,  on  July 
27,  1964,  I  had  specifically  requested  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  he 
should  get  this  check  to  see  if  there  had 
been  an  overpayment. 

This  warning  was  ignored:  but  later 
I  fjot  the  check,  and  on  September  1, 
1964,  I  made  my  speech  in  the  Senate 
and  furnished  documents  to  prove  the 
overpayment. 

It  developed  later  that  there  was  a 
S35,000  overpayment,  and  instead  of  the 
check  beinf?  for  around  S7.3,000  it  was 
for  approximately  $109,000.  There  had 
been  a  rather  persistent  rumor  that 
there  had  been  an  overpayment  on  this 
bond.  In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  July  27,  which 


was  a  month  and  a  half  before  I  dis- 
closed this  to  the  Senate  find  about  3 
weeks  before  I  received  the  check,  I  sug- 
gested that  he  should  get  this  particular 
check  from  Mr.  McCloskey  to  see  if  that 
was  the  exact  amount  that  had  been 
pa'd  or  v.hether  there  wa?  an  overpay- 
ment. With  all  of  it.s  subpena  power,  the 
committee  did  not  even  tiy  to  get  tlic 
check. 

When  I  got  the  creek  .'^rmciimc  bo- 
tv.-ecn  the  10th  and  the  15th  of  August 
tite  cornm'ttcc  members  blamed  me  bc- 
cr.r.co  I  did  not  ha\e  the  Check  earlier 
before  the  committee  n-iitde  its  final 
report.     That  is  unfair  criticism. 

Mr  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that,  in  t::e  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  innuendoes 
and  implications — while  the,  direct  state- 
ments made  in  the  report  still  have  not 
been  disclosed,  but  have  be?n  leaked  in 
part  to  tl;c  press — create  tlio  impression 
that  the  Senator  from  Deliiware  is  not 
a  truthful  man? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DoLiwarc.  That 
was  the  impression  that  I  olitained.  The 
position  that  I  was  caught  in  when  the 
report  was  first  leaked  to  the  prc.?s  was 
embarrassing.  The  information  was 
leaked  out  near  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
I  was  going  home  for  the  weekend.  The 
first  story  appeared  in  our  newspt:per  on 
Saturday  morning.  It  said  that  the  re- 
porter was  unable  to  reach  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  story  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  afternoon  newspapers,  and 
there  it  was  stated  that  tiiey  had  been 
able  to  reach  the  Scriator  from  Delaware 
but  that  I  had  no  comment  until  I  had 
read  the  report. 

How  can  one  comment  an  something 
that  is  leaked  out  when  tlie  committee 
it.~elf  had  not  had  the  decency  to  tell 
me  about  the  report  cr  to  send  mc  a  copy 
of  it? 

People  who  read  the  article  in  the 
newspaper  surely  got  the  impression  that 
at  least  there  is  an  inference  of  criticism 
of  John  Williams  by  this  committee. 
Had  I  allowed  the  situation  to  drag  on 
for  3  to  6  weeks  while  the  committee 
was  working  on  the  report  such  an  im- 
pression would  have  been  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  I  had  to  answer 
it,  and  it  was  on  this  basis  that  I  issued 
a  challenge  to  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  to  come  to  the  Senate  and 
repeat  any  criticism  they  had  in  my 
presence.  Fortunately.  I  now  have  a 
copy  of  the  report.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  interested  he  can  read  it.  It 
is  very  interesting  reading. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  this  is  just  a 
report  prepared  by  a  staff  member  of  the 
committee,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  re- 
pudiation by  the  majority  meml>ers  of 
the  committea  the  impression  is  given 
that  it  represents  their  views. 

The  report  goes  to  great  length  to  point 
ovt  that  it  was  9' 2  month.s  after  I  first 
testified  before  the  committee  and  stated 
that  I  gave  them  all  the  information 
that  I  had  obtained  up  to  that  time  that 
I  produced  the  $109,205.60  check.  I  had 
given  them  all  the  information  I  had 
at  the  time.'  Later  I  obtained  this  other 
information,  and  now  they  try  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  had  not  played  ."square  with 
them.  I  resent  such  tactics.  Suppose 
other  information  should  be  found  at  this 


late  date,  information  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  disclosed.  Would  that  mean 
that  the  man  who  produces  this  new 
evidence  had  not  disclosed  all  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  as  of  today.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
read  the  report,  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
me;it. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  have  been 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  some  years. 
Political  labels  arc  subject  to  varied  in- 
terpretations. However,  I  believe  that. 
In  broad  outline,  it  is  an  appropriate' 
label  to  apply  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  it  would  be  very  accurate  to 
say,  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
co:isidered  to  be  of  a  conservative,  polit- 
ic .1  faitli.  but  an  exceedingly  sincere 
conservative. 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  for  sincere 
men  who  believe  what  they  profess.  I 
have  nothing  but  respect  for  the  Suia- 
tor  from  Delaware.  It  is  ap'Propriate  to 
.«ay  that  I  am  labeled  as  a  liberal.  I 
si'iccrcly  believe  in  my  political  philoso- 
pliy. 

Wo  happen  to  liave  our  differences  leg- 
i.^lativev.-ise  on  spec  fie  issues,  as  our  re- 
spective voting  records  show.  I  say  here 
0:1.  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
that  I  consider  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  be  a  sincere  Senator,  a  completely 
trustv.-orthy  Senator,  a  truthful  mar,  and 
a  man  of  unquestioned  honor. 

If  this  report  just  fics  the  interpret^, 
tion  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
fears  that  it  docs,  it  woiild  be  most 
regrettable  if  any  ^onate  committee 
brought  forth  such  a  report.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  v.hen  it  finally  is.<^ties  a 
public  report,  will  is.'iuc  a  renort  that  is 
in  itself  truthful.  It  wouM  not  be  a 
truthful  report  if  it  were  a  report  which 
would  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  seek  to  leave  the 
impression  with  the  American  people  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  not  a 
truthful  man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  re- 
marks and  comments  of  the  s?nior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Th^y  are  what  I  would 
expect  from  a  man  who  has  always 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  person  of  in- 
tcrity  and  one  who  respects  fairplay. 

I  repeat  again— if  there  are  majority 
members  of  the  committee  with  any 
question  in  their  minds  as  to  what  I  have 
done  or  not  done,  they  should  at  least 
have  the  courtesy  of  telling  me  what  is  on 
their  minds.  Why  are  they  not  here  to- 
day ? 

Tiius  far,  we  have  had  a  situation  in 
which  not  a  single  statement  has  ap- 
peared in  the  pre.'js,  nor  has  anything 
been  said  on  or  oil  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  could  be  attributed  to  any  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
wherein  they  have  ciitici^ed  me.  I  can- 
not say  that  any  of  them  have  endorsed 
the  report.  However,  the  manner  in 
which  the  report  has  been  leaked  to  the 
press  has  created  the  impression  that 
the  allegations  and  insinuations  repre- 
.scnt  their  views. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  said  they 
should  publicly  either  accept  or  repudi- 
ate it.   I  regret  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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fact  tliat  this  report  has  been  lying 
around  for  2  or  3  weeks,  they  liave  not 
sc-en  fit  to  .speak.  By  their  silence  they 
a'rc'condrmiiing  themselves.  Any  state- 
ment in  tiiC  report  is  not  correct  when  it 
Infers  that  I  had  tliis  check  in  my  pos- 
ie^sion  prior  to  the  making  of  the  final 
report  by  the  committee  on  July  8.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  question  this  state- 
nwnt.    They  do  not  dare. 

In  anotlier  part  of  tlic  report,  they 
tried  to  create  tlie  imin-ession  that  the 
committee  had  never  really  concluded  its 
i.'ivostigalion  on  July  8,  1904.  That  is  n-;t 
tiiue.  On  July  8  the  chairman  of  the 
coainiitiec  submitted  his  final  report  to 
tiic  Senate.  I  have  the  report  here  on  my 
desk.  It  was  a  final  report  accompanied 
by- a  statement  from  the  chairman  of  the 
conimiitee,  and  tlic  report  of  July  8.  19G4, 
waa  acce]jtcd  by  the  Senate  as  a  final  re- 
povt.  If  they  dispute  this  point,  why  are 
tliQy  not  here  today?  They  arc  outside 
the  Chamber  now. 

bn  the  127th  day  of  July  we  debated  the 
coiTjiniLtec  recommendations  for  a  chanre 
in  tiie  Senate  rules.  At  that  time  the 
Sei^ktc  agreed  to  tr.e  Cooper  amendment 
to  their  recommendations,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  .select  committee,  which  by  the 
way  has  still  not  been  appointed. 

Aft"r  I  had  obtained  the  check,  which 
was  after  the  final  report  had  been  filed 
on  iTuly  8  and  after  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor  on  July  27  in  which  I  entreated 
them  to  "cl  the  check,  it  was  on  Septem- 
ber 1, 1  dir-clo.scd  that  I  had  the  check. 

Oh  the  lOth  of  September  the  majority 
leader  submitted  a  resolution  instructing 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  new 
charges,  and  more  money  was  apjiro- 
priatod  for  the  committee  to  reopen  the 
iJivcStigation. 

Now  in  this  report  the  committee  tries 
to  s^y  tiiey  had  not  stopped  the  investi- 
gation last  year.  Ridiculous.  I  do  not 
blamie  them  for  running  rather  than  de- 
fending such  an  absurd  argument. 

It  is  a  clear-cut  history  that  the  com- 
fiuttee  was  finished  at  that  time.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  refer  to  the 
Statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
ihittee,  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
iMr.  JcRPAN-l,  in  stibmitting  the  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
Istraiion,  wJiich,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 212,  agreed  to  October  10.  1963  (as 
JuppteriicntcU  by  S.  Res.  221.  nprced  to  No- 
vember 1.  10G3.  S.  Res.  291.  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 10.  1964.  and  S.  Res.  319,  asTecd  to  April 
p.  1j64),  was  authcrized  and  directed  to 
tn-xke  a  study  and  investigation  with  respect 
Jo  tii.y  financial  or  business  interests  or  ac- 
tivities cl  any  oaiccr  or  employee  or  former 
Officer  or  cmpioyee  of  the  Senate,  having  con- 
cluded sucli  study,  submit  the  following  re- 
port to  the  Senate  thereon  together  with 
lecomraendations. 

I  t  repeat,  "having  concluded  such 
ttudy."  So  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
i  Yet,  in  the  new  staff  report  the  com- 

fiittee  is  tiwing  to  give  the  impression 
.hat  it  was  still  encaged  in  a  continu- 
ing investigation  and  uses  this  claim  as 
the  basis  of  .he  charge  against  me  for 
speaking  in  the  Senate  on  September  1, 
1964.  It  is  true  that  about  6  months  be- 
fore when  I  was  testifying  i  had  told  the 
committee  I  would  submit  to  them  any 
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additional  information  I  obtained ;  and  I 
did  submit  what  infoi'mation  I  received 
while  the  committee  was  active.  But 
then  it  filed  its  final  report  and  said  it 
was  done.  I  had  no  committee  to  report 
to.  After  my  rem.arks  of  September  1 
the  Senate  had  to  authorize  it  again  to 
reopen  the  investigation,  and  this  was 
done  on  the  10th  of  September.  At  that 
time,  some  of  us  tried  to  get  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to  handle 
the  new  investigation.  There  was  even 
a  vote  on  that  question  in  the  Senate. 
We  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
investigate  the  second  phase  of  tlie  ques- 
tion so  the  Rules  Commiitee  got  a  second 
chance.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  will  try  to  defend 
the  position  taken  in  tliis  new  "phan- 
tom" report.     It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  Senator  says 
about  the  majority  of  the  committee  fil- 
ing the  final  report  is  true.  It  is  also 
trae  thai  the  services  of  som.e  of  the  ex- 
pert employees  of  that  committee,  em- 
ployed for  the  investigation,  were  no 
loiviir  nccKled.  and  they  left. 

Ar,  further  evidence  that  the  commit- 
tee was  closing  the  hcarinfrs,  I  read  the 
fir.';t  paragraph  of  the  minority  viev.s, 
sie'ncd  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CoopiRl,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott  J,  and  myself: 

We  are  unable  to  concur  In  the  majority 
report  of  this  investigation.  We  cannot  con- 
cur becrusc  the  invcstication  never  has  been 
com])leted.  Proper  Judement.s.  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  can  be  drawn  only 
when  all  the  facts  are  in.  An  investigation, 
in  order  to  be  accurate  and  fair,  must  be 
complete  and  thorough.  Every  possible  wit- 
ness who  may  have  helpful  information 
Fliould  be  called,  placed  under  oatli.  and 
qu:stioncd.  This  is  the  only  way  to  obtain 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.  Tliis  was 
not  done  in  the  so-called  Baker  investigation. 

The  minority  views  show  in  detail  how 
we  tried  to  have  Mr.  McCloskey  called,  so 
we  could  ask  how  much  he  paid  for  the 
bond,  and  to  produce  his  checks.  The 
majority  voted  that  request  down. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  report  was  filed 
as  a  final  report  because  it  brought  in 
legislative  recommendations.  Because 
the  Senate  could  not  accept  them,  the 
S."'nate  voted  it  down  and  adopted  the 
alternative  recommendations  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  1  for  another  committee  to  take 
over. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct  on  that  point.  There 
is  no  possible  question  about  it.  It  is 
significant  that  no  member  of  the  ma- 
jority from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  present  today  to  chal- 
lenge this  point,  nor  have  they  been  on 
the  floor  to  defend  this  report  in  previ- 
ous discussions.  They  leaked  the  allega- 
tions to  the  press  and  ran.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  my  obtaining  a  copy  and 
challenging  them  they  may  have  tried  to 
let  it  slide  through.  This  is  a  contempt- 
able  procedure  and  not  one  worthy  of 
Senators. 

I  wish  to  show  another  example  of 
shadowboxing  in  this  phantom  report. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  leaving  the  McCloskey  matter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  en- 
tirely. 

'Mr.  CURTIS.     I  have  a  few  quotations 
from  the  testimony  I  would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  McLendon  re- 
port he  complains  that  the^  Senator  from 
Etelaware  (Mr.  Willi.ims]  was  late  in 
getting  the  check;  that  he  should  have 
gotten  the  check  earlier.  Was  it  not 
within  the  power  of  the  committee  to  do 
that,  when  the  Senator  called  it  to  the 
committee's  attention  weeks  after? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D,:iaware.  Cer- 
tainly, yet  I  am  criticized  for  having  been 
unable  to  pet  it  for  them  earlier.  One  of 
my  friends  said  I  should  not  really  blame 
the  committee  for  tliis  criticism  but  that 
I  should  accept  it  as  a  compliment  from 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
on  my  ability  to  get  the  evidence.  It  is 
tiTje  that  I  was  only  one  Senator  with  no 
expense  allowance  for  investigations  and 
no  subpena  powers,  v.hile  the  committee 
had  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and 
subpena  powers.  Yet.  with  all  the  com- 
mittee's authority  and  power  it  was  not 
able  to  get  the -check.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  committee  foLov.-ed  the  proce- 
dure of  calling  a  v.itncss  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  see  if  he  should  be  called  later  in 
oi>cn  session.  Don  Pceynolds  was  called 
in  to  the  executive  session  in  January 
1964.  The  minority  members  tried  to 
have  him  called  in  public  session  so  he 
could  be  furt'ner  questioned.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  not-e  how  skillftil  Counsel 
McLendon  vs-as  in  not  going  into  the  facts 
as  to  what  McCloskey  paid  for  the  bond. 
I  read  from  part  1  of  the  testimony  of 
Don  Reynolds,  page  4 : 

Mr.  McLekdon.  Do  y:>u  remember  the 
amount  of  the  bend,  face  amount  of  the 
bond? 

Mr.  RetivOL'js.  It  was  either  S14  or  S15 
million.     The  penalty  amount  of  it.  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  And  what  vras  the  amount 
of  the  premium? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  1  think  the  gross  amount 
was  in  the  neighbcrhcod  cf  573.000  or  $74,- 
000. 

Mr.  McLen-bon.  And  do  you  remember  the 
amount  of  your  commission? 

Mr.  Retnolos.  It  was  about  $10,000.  sir. 

Mr.  McLe.ncon.  I  show  you  a  document 
dated  September  13.  1960,  on  the  stationery 
of  Hutchinson.  R:v:nus  ec  Co..  addressed  to 
you.  f.nd  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  re- 
ceived that. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did,  sir. 

It  shoTv-s  the  insurance  broker,  the 
amount  of  the  premium,  and  also  the 
commission.  We  were  unable  to  have 
Reynolds  to  further  pursue  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  had  no  knowledge  as  to 
whether  we  could  get  McCloskey. 

It  is  interesting,  in  retrospect,  to  see 
how  skillful  counsel  was  in  concealing 
the  facts.  At  no  time  was  Reynolds 
asked  how  much  McCloskey  s  payment 
was  for  the  bond.  At  no  time  was  Rey- 
nolds asked  how  much  Reynolds  billed 
McCloskey  for.  This  is  important  for 
the  further  reason  that  the  report  im- 
plies that  Reynolds  somehow  changed 
his  testimony.  That  is  not  true  at  all. 
The  committee  never  asked  Reynolds 
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how  much  he  billed  McCloskey  for  and' 
how  much  he  paid. 

The  committee  let  weeks  go  by.  unlil 
th.e  Senator  from  Delaware  finally 
b!  OMizht  forth  this  check. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  During  the  time  the  minority 
members  were  trying  to  have  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey called  as  a  witness,  the  majority 
counsel  and  the  other  staff  members  in- 
-•^isted  they  had  talked  with  him  and 
that  Mr.  McCloskey  had  said  the  amount 
was  only  S73.000:  presumably  tlioy  con- 
sidered it  sacrilegious  to  ask  him  lo  come 
to  The  committee  and  testify  and  verify 
it. 

I  read  fuither  from  page  16.  which 
shovrs  a  frreat  deal  of  shadowboxing  in 
this  so-called  phantom  report. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer. ' 

Mr.  WaLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  o.uotin;;  frcm'the  "phan- 
tom" report,  which  was  convciiiently 
leaked  to  the  press: 

Oil  t!:e  loUcwir.jj  d.iy.  September  2.  1964. 
x\\e  Senator  stated  in  the  CoNor.L'ssioNWL 
Record  (vol.  110,  pt.  16.  p.  21337). 

"Yesterdav  I  placed  in.  the  Record  a  state- 
ment showing  that  he  | McCloskey)  had 
dra'.vn  from  the  District  Commissioners 
$100,000  to  pay  for  this  bond  which  originnlly 
cost  only  $73"oCO." 

It  was  obvious  from  these  nnd  other  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senctor  thai  he  w;is  al- 
le'^ing  that  McC!osk?y  had  falsified  his  re- 
quest for  reinibursement  for  the  cost  of  his 
performance  bond  and  thnt  an  excess  pay- 
m.cnt  had  actually  been  made  and  resulted  in 
the  increase  in  the  cose  ol  constritcting  the 
stadium. 

These  charges  turned  out  to  be  erroneous. 
due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  did 
not  have  all  of  the  relevant  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  further  from 
the  report,  page  17,  on  this  :?xme  point: 

CON-CLVSIONS 

.By  way  of  summary.  The  conmiittee  reports 
that  a  careful  consideration  of  tlie  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  the  examination  of  nu- 
merous records,  including  recorded  minutes 
o:  meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  advisory 
committees,  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
allegations  m.'<de  agdinst  the  bo.ard  and  its 
tiger.'-;  and  employees,  charging  or  sugger^ting 
fraud  or  wrongdoing  of  any  kind,  are  withotit 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

Mr.  President,  they  will  not  find  any- 
where that  I  said  the  District  Board  was 
guilty  of  fraud  or  any  wrongdoincr.  I  did 
say  that  there  had  been  an  overpayment 
of  $35,000  on  the  bond:  yet  the  commit- 
tee spends  a  great  deal  of  time  to  clear 
the  District  Boaid  of  chare, es  that  had 
never  been  made. 

To  yet  it  straight  I  quote  from  my 
speech  of  the  first  of  September  1964  in 
the  Senate,  wherein  I  outlined  tliis: 
overpayment  and  the  collection  of  $100,- 
000  from  the  District  as  payment  for  the 
bond  which  the  record  shows  as  having 
cost  only  $73,631.28. 

At  that  time  I  incorporated  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  performance  bond 
which  I  had  obtained  from  the  District 
office. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  both 
my  statement  of  September  1.  1964,  in 


that  connection  along  with  the  insertions 
made  at  that  time. 

Titere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  statement  wore  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  October  17.  1060.  Mr.  M.'CIoskcy.  in- 
stead of  soucUng  a  clieck  for'  the  amotuit  of 
this  invoice,  forwarded  to  Ajr.  Reynolds  his 
check  of  $100,203.60.  rcprcsai^.ting  an  over- 
payment of  §35.574.32. 

To  establish  further  that  [he  correct  cost 
of  this  bond  \v;is  only  J73.t)31  28.  I  ask  to  have 
primed  in  the  Rf.coRD  a  copy  of  the  perform- 
ance and  payment  bond  as  submitted  by  Mr. 
McCloskey  to  the  District  oi  ?oKnnbia  under 
date   of   June   18.    19C0: 

I  June  18.  I'i(i0.  District  of  Olumbia.  St.mrt- 

ard  Form  No.  ED  25.  revised  | 

Perfohmance   .i.vu   Pavsient   Bo.nd 

Know  all  men  by  these  piesents.  that  wc. 
McCI.^key  <H:  Co..  a  corporuion  organized 
and  exlstinn:  imrter  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  its  principal,  and  the  Aetna  C.is- 
tialiy  fc  Surety  Co..  a  Conujcticut  corpora- 
tion, of  Hartford.  Conn.,  as  surety  are  held 
and  firmly  boiuid  tmto  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Armory  Board,  hei-eii  laiter  called  the 
Board,  in  the  penal  stun  of  ;14.247.188.  law- 
ful money  of  the  Untied  Sta  es.  for  the  pay- 
ment Of  wni'^;-!  sum  well  ii  nd  truly  to  be 
made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administi-ator.s.  and  sti  rces^ors.  jointly 
and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

The  conditioii  of  this  obligation  is  such. 
that,  whereas  the  principal  entered  Into  a, 
certain  contract,  hereto  attiched.  with  the 
Bo,.rd.  dated  July  7.  1960.  foi  construction  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium.  22d  and 
East  Capitol  Streets.  Washington.  D.C.  (in- 
vitation No.  0-601 59-B  I.  ,a5  more  fully  set 
fortli  in  sa.id  contract. 

Now,  therefor?,  if  the  prii  icip.al  shall  well 
and  truly  perform  and  f ulfi!  1  all  the  under- 
takings. covcnant,s,  terms,  conditions,  and 
agreements  of  said  contract  rluring  the  orig- 
inal term  of  said  contract  an  1  any  e.Ktensions 
thereof  th.it  may  be  grantcl  by  the  Board. 
with  or  withotit  notice  to  the  surety,  and 
during  the  life  of  any  gtjtranty  required 
under  the  contract,  and  shi  U  also  well  and 
truly  perform  and  fulfill  al.  the  undertak- 
ings, covenants,  terms,  conditions,  and  agree- 
ments of  any  and  all  dvUy  authorized  mcKlifi- 
cations  of  said  contract  thait  may  hereafter 
be  made,  notice  of  which  ^lodifications  to 
the  surety  being  hereby  waived,  and  shall 
save  harnile.?s  and  mdcmnif]/  the  Board  from 
any  and  all  claims,  dehiys.  suits,  costs, 
charges,  daniages.  counsel  :  ces,  judgments. 
and  decrees  to  wliich  said  Board  may  be 
subjected  at  any  time,  on  account  of  any 
infringement  by  said  principal  of  letters 
patent  or  copyright-;,  unless  otherwise  specif- 
ic.'Uy  stipulated  in  said  contract,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  injuries  tr>  persons  or  damage 
to  propeny  or  premi.50s  th.it  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  act  or  omission  of  the  principal 
in  connection  witii  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  and  pay  the  same,  acid  if  said  con- 
tract is  for  work,  materi.il.  or  supplies.  v,-ithln 
the  meaning  of  th.e  act  of  .September  1.  1916 
(39  Stat.  676,  688),  or  for  tpe  construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  a  piiblic  btiilding  or 
public  work,  within  the  mofming  of  the  act 
of  July  7,  1932  I  47  Stat.  608),  shall  promptly 
m.ake  payment  to  all  per.-,oos  supplying  the 
principal  with  I.ibor  and  mat«rials  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  prf>\idcd  for  in  said 
contract  and  any  such  authorized  extension 
or  modifica.tion  thereof,  and  shall  keep  the 
work  so  performed  under  said  contract  In 
repair  for  such  period  as  .said  contract  may 
provide,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void; 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Ic  witness  whereof,  the  above-boundcn 
parties  have  executed  this  iSistrument  under 
their  several   seals  this  sc-epith  day  of  July 


IPGO,  the  name  and  corporate  seal  of  each 
corporate  party  being  hereto  affixed  and 
these  presents  diUy  signed  by  its  under- 
signed representative,  pursuant  to  author- 
ity of  its  governing  body. 

Sunned  and  scaled  in  the  prc-sence  of  Ches- 
ter H  Gray. 

District  or  Columdia 

AUMORV   BOAHD, 

FH)YD  D.  Akers, 

Cliairinan. 
RoBKRT  E   McLaughlin, 

Member. 
W.  H.  AiiLNDROyi, 

Mfvtbcr. 


Piin.ADKLrHiA.  Pa. 
[Corporate  seal] 

Attest: 


McCloskey  fc  Co. 


T   D.  McCloskey, 

Vice  Pitsidcnt. 
J.   Dru:ss   Pannell, 

Secretary. 
Principal: 
I  Corporate  seal] 

The  Aetna  C.\hi\\\  ir  Sc  Surety  Co 
Hartford,  Conn, 
Attest : 

\V.  J.  Ryan. 
Eugene    FiEi.n.s. 
Attor7icy-itt-Fi.ict. 
Surety. 

The  r.tte  of  premium  on  this  bond  is  $10 
per  thousand.  lirst  100.000;  $6.50  per  thou- 
sand next  2.500,000;  .$5.25  per  thousand  ne.\t 
2.500.000:  $5  per  tliousand  next  2. 500.000: 
%4  00  per  thousand  over  7.500,000. 

Total  amount  of  premium  charged.  $73- 
631.28. 

(The  abo: c  must  be  lillod  in  by  corporate 
surely.  > 

Authority   of  nttorney-in-fact  on  file: 
Wilbur  H.  Lawyer. 
Suprrvisor,   Rid    and    Contract   Division. 
Prorurcment       Office,       District      oj 
Colinnbia. 

This  document,  which  was  tiled  with  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
clearly  establishes  the  total  amount  of  the 
premium  cha.rged  on  this  bond  as  taeini?  onlv 
J73.631  28. 

As  ev:der:ce  that  Mr.  McClo.skcy  not  only 
charged  off  this  larger  amount  as  a  business 
expense  Item  on  this  government  contrrict 
and  th.Tt  he  actually  collected  this  additional 
amount  from  the  government  to  cover  the 
cost  of  this  $73,000  bond,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
invoice  submitted  by  McCloskey  &  Co..  Phi!:;- 
dclphia,  to  the  govcrnmont  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  wlilch  he  lists  the  co!^t  of  the 
perform.'ince  bond  as  having  been  $100  0?0 
and  which  w;is  paid  on  that  basis: 

McCloskey  &  Co.. 

Builders. 
P)iiladetphia.  Angmt   9.   1960. 
He  DL-itrict  of  Columbia  Stadium— C-403-80, 

requisition  No.  1. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Blaser, 

District  of  Colinnbia  Annory  Srerctaxj, 
Wcnhiitgton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  request  payment  for  work 
performed  at  the  above  project  for  the 
period  July  14.  19C0.  to  July  31.  1960,  in- 
clusive, detailed  as  follows: 


June  3,  J965 
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Ilflll 

Percent 
ronipleie 

Amount 
p;i>atili' 

Ron'l  (\) 

Kxrav:ili()n 

Material  .-Jforrd  on  sUp:  H  beiim 
pile?  {l-,.im  linear  feet,  at  $3.75 
jiiT  linear  foot) 

Totiil                        

ino 

10 

Mon.ow 

214.11KI 

Lc^N  10  percent 

21. 410 

Total  amount  <luo  this  pay- 

192.  fiW 

I  l;ertify  that  all   Items  of  work  and  ma- 
terMl  shown  in  the  reciuisition  are  ctjrrect  to 
♦he  pest  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
Very  truly  yours. 
I  McCloskey  &  Co., 

F.   K.   COLBORN,    Jr.. 

I  Project  Manager. 

Apiproved  for  payment: 

1^  W.  A.  Curtis, 

kltcTTiating    Contracting     Officer    /or 
I   D.C.  Armory  Board. 
A'nfcusT26,  1900. 

Original  and  three  cojjics:  T.  D.  McCloskey, 
Recounting  department. 

Mi".  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  were  no  charges  against 
tlie  District  Board.  But  there  were 
chr.rpes  that  there  had  been  an  overpay- 
ment; on  tiffs  iiarticular  band  and  the 
rcord  siiov.s  that  Mr.  McCloskey  did 
cyilcct  his  $100,000. 

Plad  I  the  power  of  subpcna.  which 
ti.e  committee  had,  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
r.ie  that  I  would  have  obtained  it  sooner. 
I  dp  not  believe  that  they  wanted  this 
check.  What  they  resent  now  is  not  the 
fact  that  it  came  late,  but  the  fact  that 
it  came  at  all  and  was  able  to  embarrass 
them. 

However,  tliere  wa.s  some  other  evi- 
dence that  the  committee  had  which  it 
did  not  u.se  in  its  first  hearings.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  this  other  evidence.  Per- 
haps this  is  \\hat  it  had  in  mind  when 
the  commiLtec  in  this  "phantom"  report 
referred  to  available  evidence  uiiich  was 
v.jI  called  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee.  1  now  refer 
to  the  S5,000  paymcj-it  by  the  Redwood 
Natiorial  Bank  which  v.as  made  to  Mr. 
Wayne  Bromley,  a  lobbyist  in  Washing- 
ton. The  chock  was  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Bromley  and  turned  over  to  Mr.  Baker, 
v.ho  'ca.shcd  it  in  the  Senate  Disbursing 
CTicefor  59  $100  bills. 

The  committee  had  infomiation  con- 
cerning this  payoff  in  their  files  long  be- 
fore it  closed  its  hearings  last  July  8,  yet 
it  did  nothing  about  it. 

In  fact,  on  July  27.  1964.  in  a  discus- 
sion iii  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
commiUec  denied  having  ever  heard  of  it. 
Wheither  this  evidence  was  turned  over 
to  tlifc  icommiltcc  chairman  at  the  time, 
I  cannot  ."^ay.  but  it  was  in  their  files.  I 
should  like  to  go  back  first  to  the  CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record  of  July  27.  1964.  This 
^vas  tlie  first  time  I  mentioned  this  in- 
cident, and  it  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Reco.s^d,  volume  110,  part  13,  page 
17034: 

Mr.  VVn.LiAMs.  Tlicre  Is  one  further  point,  I 
direct  this  more  or  Icis  in  tlie  form  of  a  ques- 
tion to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan].  Perhaps  he 
can  answer  it. 

Thcce  wxs  described  In  some  of  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  agencies— and 
I  am  sure  he  has  copies  of  it,  but  I  did  not 
get  all  the  answers^a  case  in  which  the 
Red\v:..i)<j  National  B:tnk  of  California  was 
trjing;tb  obtain  a  charter  for  a  bank.  It 
f-led  its  application  for  a  charter  on  June 
22,  19612. 

Thus, charter  w.as  filed  bv  the  Redwood  Na- 
tion,-il  Bank  of  San  Rafael,  Calif.  The  ap- 
plication was  routinely  filed  by  Its  attorney, 
Mr.  Ro^ltrick  Martinelli. 

The  bank's  application  for  a  charter  w.ts 
approved  on  September  15,  1962.  The  bank 
opened  Its  doors  on  January  5.  19G3. 

What  gives  me  concern  and  the  question 
I  have  ife:   After  the  application  had  been 


filed,  one  of  the  corporate  officers  was  ad- 
vised by  their  attorney,  Mr.  Martinelli,  that 
one  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  one  of  the 
proposed  stockholders  of  the  bank  had  told 
him  that  in  order  to  get  the  charter  ap- 
proved it  would  be  better  to  hire  a  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  at  $5,000.  He  could  not  say  why 
it  was  necessary. 

Anyway,  they  had  to  have  the  charter,  so 
they  agreed  to  pay  the  $5,000  to  the  W.ish- 
Ington  lobbyist  who  prt<um;.bly  could  help 
them. 

When  the  check  wa,s  sent  to  this  Washing- 
ton lobbyist,  the  check  was  made  out  to  him. 
but  it  wa.s  not  mailed  to  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  check  was  left  In  Baker's  office. 
After  the  check  was  left  in  Baker's  offi:e  the 
lobbyist  came  in  and  endorsed  the  check. 
Alter  he  had  endorsed  it  the  records  show 
that  Bobby  Baker  took  the  check  and  went 
down  to  Mr.  Brenkworth's  office  in  the  Sen- 
ate Di..bun,irig  Office  and  cashed  It  and  th.rtt 
Baker  picked  up  50  SlOO  bills  for  the  clieck. 
Now  where  and  why  did  Mr.  Baker  enter 
int)  till?;  tran.saction? 

Did  he  get  a  part  of  the  fee,  or  just  what 
w.-ts  liis  part'.' 

I  undcr:-:t.tnd  that  tlie  lobbyist  says  he 
tUtimately  got  all  of  the  money.  To  what 
c:vtent  did  the  committee  call  on  the  bank 
or  the  lobyist  to  get  all  the  details  of  this 
strange  transaction?  By  the  way,  this  lobby- 
i;st  was  a  former  employee  of  the  Senate,  so 
both  could  be  called.  To  what  extent  did  the 
committee  pursue  that  line?  I  was  very 
much  concerned  that  any  b.ink  would  feel 
obliged  to  pay  55,000  In  this  manner, 

I  checked  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currccy,  Mr.  Saxon,  and  I  have  a  letter  from 
him  in  \lhich  he  states  that  at  no  time  did  he 
ever  hear  from  either  Mr.  B.ikcr  or  the  lob- 
byist to  v.h.om  reference  w.-.s  made.  He  did 
rot  know  that  they  were  even  lawyers  of 
record.  So.  apparently  they  received  S5.000 
for  doing  nothing. 

I  am  wondering  who  it  was  that  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  this  So.OOO  to  get  a 
charter  to  this  bank  ajid  who  did  really  get 
the  money. 

Did  the  committee  question  Mr.  Baker  on 
this  strange  deal? 

I  know  the  committee  was  aware  of  this 
transaction  long  before  I  found  it. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  He  has  some  informa- 
tion in  his  files,  or  at  least  the  committee 
ha.,  which  contains  the  answers  I  should 
like  to  get.  Surely  he  would  net  overlook 
the  signifiCnr.ee  of  the  $5,000  check  paid  to 
a  Washington  lobbyist  to  get  a  charter,  and 
particularly  when  the  committee  was  ad- 
viPfd  that  Mr.  Baker  cashed  the  check. 

Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  In  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question,  I  am  sorry,  but 
that  is  something  that  I  had  not  he.ird  of 
before.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  If  the 
Senator  woijld  give  us  more  information.  I 
r.s.si!re   the   Senator   that   it   will   be   checked. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  on  July  27, 
1964.  Later,  after  the  committee  was 
authorized — under  the  Mansfield  reso- 
lution as  approved  on  September  10 — to 
reopen  the  investigation  on  October  2, 
1964,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  again  calling  his  attention 
to  this  particular  transaction  and  sug- 
gesting that  as  they  were  reopening  the 
Investigation,  they  should  call  witnesses 
on  this  subject. 

I  quote  from  my  letter  of  October 
2,  1964,  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

"Votir  committee  already  has  in  its  files  rec- 
ords of  the  $5. COO  check  v.hlch  Mr.  Baker 
citshed  in  the  Senate  Disbtirsing  Office  for 
50  $100  bills.  This  check  was  paid  by  the 
Red-.vood  National  Bank  of  California  to 
Mr.  Wayne  Bromley,  but  I  understand  that 


the  check  was  left  at  Mr.  Baker's  ofTice  and 
that  Mr.  Bromley  merely  endorsed  the  check 
and  Mr.  Baker  cashed  it.  I  am  enclosing  a 
letter  signed  by  Mr.  James  J.  S;xon,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  in  which  he  states 
that  as  far  as  the  official  record  is  concerned 
neither  TAr.  Bromley  rendered  any  service  to- 
ward getting  this  charter  approved  nor  did 
Mr.  Baker. 

I  am  sure  that  your  committee  will  wish  to 
question  both  Mtr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bromley 
to  dcterm.ine  what  arrangements  they  had. 
As  you  will  recall  we  discussed  this  c\se 
in  our  colloquy  on   the   floor  on  July  27. 

Mr.  President,  subsequently  on  Decem- 
ber 8  tlie  committee  d.d  call  Mr.  Bromley, 
and  Mr.  Bromley  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment en  the  basis  that  he  could  not  dis- 
cuss the  transaction  without  incriminat- 
ing himself. 

The  significant  point  is  that  contrary 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the   committee   on   the   27th   of   July 
1964.  when  he  stated  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  $5,000  payment  and 
that  it  was  something  he  had  not  heard 
of  before,  the  committee  did  have  irifor- 
mation  on  this  payment  in  its  files.    This 
So, 000  check,  ca.=;hed  by  Mr.  Baker,  was 
confirmed  to  the  committee  in  a  letter 
from  the  Senate  Disbursing  OfSce  under 
date  of  January   17,   1964.     This  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,    and    it    told    all    about    the 
S5,000  check  being  cashed  by  Mr.  Baker 
after  it  had  been  endorsed  by  Mr.  Brom- 
ley.    The  committee  had  this  on  Jan- 
ua:w  17.  6  months  before  I  mentioned  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.     In  addition, 
Mr.   Bromley   v.-as   interviewed  by   staff 
members    of    the    committee    on    Jan- 
uary 16  or  20— both  dates  are  referred 
to — and  again  on  March  12.  1964.     Did 
they  ask  him  about  the  check,  or  did  they 
conveniently  forget  about  it?    If  they  did 
not  ask  about  this  check,  why  not?    The 
committee  did  know  about  the  trans- 
action.  Why  was  this  case  not  disclosed 
in  its  first  hearings?     The  information 
was  in  its  files  6  months  before  the  filing 
of  the  final  report,  yet  it  did  nothing 
about  it  until  it  was  learned  that  I  knew 
about  it  and  mentioned  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  again  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman. 

Whether  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  had  been  a'.erted,  I  do  not 
know.  But  T  say  that  if  they  refer  to 
evidence  having  been  withheld  this  may 
be  what  they  are  talking  about. 

In  addition,  the  Rules  Committee  also 
had  in  its  files  copies  of  records  of  the 
telephone  calls  which  Mr.  Baker  made  to 
San  Rafael,  Calif.— at  least  five  or  six 
calls.  This  v.-as  the  address  of  the  bank 
making  the  payment,  Mr,  Baker  called 
from  his  Washington  office,  and  appar- 
ently all  the  calls  were  charged  to  the 
U.S."  Government  as  official  business. 
They  are  marked  "official."  Why  did 
they  not  check  these  telephone  calls  to 
San  Rafael.  Calif.,  to  see  if  they  were  to 
these  bank  officials,  and  if  so.  for  what 
purpose?  Why  did  they  not  question  Mr. 
Bromley  and  Mr.  Baker  regarding  this 
$5,000  payment?  Why  did  they  sit  on 
this  evidence  in  their  own  files  until  after 
they  discovered  that  I  knew  about  the 
transaction? 

Certainly  they  should  have  checked  to 
determine  if  the  calls  were  to  the  same 
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people.  These  calls  are  all  listed.  There 
was  one  call  for  8  minutes,  cost  $5.25: 
another  for  2  minutes,  cost  $2.25:  an- 
other for  2  minutes;  and  another  for  8 
minutes.  On  the  10th  of  October  there 
vv-as  one  for  6^4  minutes,  cost  $3.45. 
They  were  all  made  by  Mr.  Baker  to 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  the  address  of  the 
baiik  trying  to  get  its  charter. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bromley  both  took 
the  fifth  amendment  when  questioned, 
but  the  committee  does  state  that  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  they  split  this  fee. 

So  I  ask  again.  Why  did  they  wait 
until  the  investigation  was  reopened  be- 
fore using  the  information  which  had 
been  in  their  own  files  for  month?  prior 
thereto? 

Instead  they  waited  until  they  knew 
that  some  of  us  knew  about  it  before 
they  disclosed  it.  They  hf.d  had  more 
than  ample  time  to  have  called  witne.^^ses 
in  this  case  prior  to  closing  the  first  in- 
vestigation and  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  chairman  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
chairman  was  untruthful  on  July  27, 
1964.  when  he  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Perhaps  the  staff  had  not  told 
him  about  the  evidence  they  had.  but  is 
that  my  fault?  That  letter  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  John  Williams;  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  it  was  withheld  it  was  withheld 
within  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Delaware  inform  mc  who 

paid  for  the  telephoiie  calls? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Every 
taxpayer  paid  his  proportionate  share  of 
many  of  Mr.  Baker's  business  telephone 
charges.  Why  did  not  the  majority 
Members  raise  a  question  about  this 
point?  Why  did  not  someone  question 
Mr.  Baker  about  the  large  number  of 
telephone  calls  that  he  was  charging  to 
the  American  taxpayers  by  representing 
them  as  official  business?  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  for  any  public  official  to 
charge  his  personal  calls  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  those  people  to  whom 
these  calls  were  made  took  the  fifth 
amendment  when  they  appeared  before 

the  committee. 

Then  there  were  calls  to  Puerto  Rico. 
These  were  calls  to  various  business 
associates  of  his.  The  record  shows  that 
practically  all  of  these  calls  were  charged 
as  official  business,  yet  the  majority 
Members  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned. 
All  their  criticism  is  directed  against  the 
man  who  started  the  investigation. 
Very  mild  criticism  is  directed  against 
Mr.  Baker,  apparently  becau.se  he  has 
friends  in  high  places. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Has  the  Senator  in  his 
possession  any  information  as  to  who 
paid  the  income  tax  on  this  fee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  Nor 
do  I  find  any  record  that  the  committee 
was  interested  in  that  point.  I  did  not 
find  it  in  the  report.  I  will  say  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  knows  about 
it,  and  the  FBI  knows  about  it,  and  the 
committee  knows  about  it.  When  it  was 
called  to  my  attention  and  I  went  to 
the    disbursing    office    of    the    Senate 
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sometime  in  1964—1  believe  about  the 
middle  of  the  year— I  found  that  every- 
body had  been  there  beloi-e  me.  'Hiere 
is  also  a  January  17,  1934.  letter  from 
the  Senate  disbursing  officer  to  the 
Rules  Committee  telliiu;  about  the 
check's  being  cashed  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Since  the  majority  of 
the  committee  and  the  majority  staff 
members  do  not  advir-c  the  minority 
members  of  what  thty  .-ire  doing,  and 
since  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  thoy  intend  to  take  up  when  they 
next  meet  as  we  luually  aie — ue  are 
denied  even  the  courte.-^*-  of  knowing 
about  the  agenda  until  tttc  last  pos.sible 
minute — I  must  revert  to  the  rumor 
route  and  say  that  I  have  hoard  from 
soiuces  outside  the  comrniitce  that  when 
the  committee  meets — a!\d  the  majority 
staff  members  have  had  .several  inectings 
to  discuss  how  to  handle  the  report  and 
how  to  handle  the  minority — it  is 
planned  to  withdraw  the  defamatory  re- 
port which  contains  such  critici-sms  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  substi- 
tute therefor — may  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Cl.^rk]? 
Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  ii|dulaing  in  m- 
formation  that  I  have  received  from 
sources  outside  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  ni..joiity  mcnibers  arc 
considering  withdrawing  the  first  and 
second  draft  of  the  so-called  McLendon 
draft,  and  sub-stitutin^:  fiub-^tanlially  a 
report  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark!,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  factual,  even  though  there 
is  considerable  room  for  disaaroemeiit 
as  to  conclusions,  althout;h  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  minority  it  does  not 
contain  any  defamatory  matter.  I  am 
asking  for  information.  I  may  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Since  the 
committee  does  not  tell  mc.  I  .'hould  like 
to  inquire  whether  the  m.ajority  have 
been  considering  or  arc  about  to  arrive 
at  a  substitution  for  the  McLendon  draft, 
putting  in  its  place  the  Clark  recom- 
mendations, or  some  other  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  .senior  col- 
league, as  I  leave  the  Chamber 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  my  coilearaie  for 
calling  me  the  senior.  He  rarely  does 
that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  I  said  'my 
dear  colleague." 

As  I  leave  the  Cham'oer  I  sfu-  to  my 
colleague  that  there  i.'^  nothing  to  with- 
draw, because  nothing  ha.s  been  adopted, 
and  that  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  con.'^iderin'-;  various 
drafts — new  drafts  and  old  draft.s— of 
the  report,  v.-hich  perhaps  most  of  us 
could  agree  to.  and  which  in  due  course 
will  be  presented  to  the  full  committee. 
All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  that  the  matter  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  leaves  the 
Chamber,  I  should  like  to  a.sk  him  a 
question  about  this  reixjrt. 

I  know  there  are  jackrabbits  in  Kan- 
sas, but  I  do  not  think  tJiey  can  run  any 
faster  than  the  Senator.  He  is  already 
out  the  door.     1  Laughter.  1 


Someone  has  said  that  the  majority 
committee  members  want  to  take  time 
to  SCO  \l  they  can  find  somcthiiu;  to  criti- 
cize Williams  about  concernintr  the 
Baker  investi!;ation  before  they  repudiate 
this  report. 

If  after  2  years  of  dragging  ai'ound, 
with  all  tl-ic  resources  of  the  FBI  and 
tlicir  ov.n  staff  at  their  disposal,  they  do 
not  have  any  criticisni  to  make  now.  it 
is  about  time  that  they  either  put  up  or 
shut  up.  Wheie  I  come  from  we  con- 
sider a  mon  to  be  a  man  when  he  .'tnnds 
up  and  backs  up  nny  charpes  which  aic 
atiributcd  to  him.  and  when  he  runs  out 
rather  than  withdraw  or  accept  them  we 
have  a  word  to  describe  him.  but  I  shall 
not  use  it  on  tht  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  the  necessity 
of  delaying;  the  Senate,  but  when  we 
consider  the  charges  by  innuendo  whicii 
have  been  made  I  think  it  is  obvious 
what  I  have  been  subjected  to.  No 
member  of  the  committee  supports  thi« 
report,  but  they  give  tlie  impression  that 
they  are  by  their  silence.  That  is  mo.-t 
unfair.  I  resent  it,  and  ha\e  no  respect 
for  such  actions  in  the  Senate. 

I  quote  one  other  statement  referred 
to  in  the  reiiort.  Last  December  the 
connnittce  had  said  that  they  were  goir.g 
to  incorporate  all  the  correspondence 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
had  with  the  committee.  Then  when 
they  went  to  get  the  corresjiondence  tlicy 
could  not  find  all  of  it  in  their  files.  They 
had  cither  lost  it  or,  as  someone  said, 
they  had  destroyed  some  of  the  records. 
But  I  do  not  believe  th.at  they  would 
want  to  say  that  they  "destroyed"  a 
record  because  that  is  a  nasty  word. 
But  apparently  tiiey  do  not  have  all  oi 
the  correspondence. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  always  glad  to 
oblii^c  and  lend  a  helping  hand  whcnovc: 
I  can  to  the  committee.  So  I  thought  I 
would  give  to  the  committee  the  letters 
v.hich  the  ccminittee  has  lost  or  de- 
strovcd.  The  first  letter  was  my  letter 
of  March  2.  addressed  to  the  chaii-man 
of  the  committee.  I  shall  read  the 
If'tter:  ^  ,„,, 

H'^n     B    EVKRF  IT  JORD.\.N-. 

Chcinnan.  Committee  on  Rulcs^  and  Admvi- 
i^iration.  U.S.  Senate.  Wa.%hingt07t.  DC 
Dv..\R  Senator:  Over  the  weekend  I  re- 
rtjvcd  a  report' to  llie  effect  thai  while  .serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  .Senate.  Senrttor  Cli;vrles  E. 
Daniel,  of  .South  C.irolina.  arranged  a  p^iy- 
ment  to  Mr.  Robert  Baker  approximatme 
S30,000  and  that  thi.s  p.iyment  was  made  v.\ 
the  form  of  stock  in  cither  the  Carolm.^. 
PipeUnc  Co.  or  the  Winn  Dixie  Corp..  or 
bnh.. 

I  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  Jcssop  I.  Mc- 
Donnell, formerly  working  in  Mr.  Bakers 
office,  is  aware  of  this  transaction  and  thM 
while  he  may  be  reluctant  would,  if  sr.b- 
prnaed  bv  the  committee,  confirm  the  dca. 
Since  Mr.  B.'iker's  financial  statement  did 
include  holdin-s  in  these  tv.o  companies  and 
in  viev.-  of  the  scrioa-sncss  of  this  anci;atio.i. 
which  involves  a  former  Member  of  the  Scr.- 
nte.  I  felt  it  should  be  transmitted  10  your 
committee  in  the  hope  that  you  could  de- 
termine Its  acctiracy  or  inaccuracy. 
Yours  sincerelv, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Two  days  later,  on  March  4,  I  received 
the  following  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Lennox 
B.  McLendon,  the  general  counsel.  I  a'" 
sure  the  committee  would  desire  to  have 
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tiiat  letteiJ  in  the  Record, 
it  into  the  Hecord. 

tr.S.   SENATE. 

Committee  on 

JLES  .^N■D  Admi.nistr.viion. 

MuTch  4,  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wir.Li.'VM.s. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Senator  B. 
Everett  Jordan*  has  asked  me  to  answer  your 
letter  addrcsijod  to  him  on  the  date  ol  Marcli 
2.  1904.  In  your  letter  you  refer  to  a  report 
received  by  you  that  former  U.S.  Senator 
Charles  E.  Daniel  had  made  a  payment  to 
Robert  O  Baker  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately SiJO.OCO  in  the  form  ol  slock  in  either 
one  of  tv.o  corporations. 

A  report  to  this  sante  effect  was  obtained 
t)V  us  sometime  ago  and  lust  week  v.e  had 
one  of  our  yery  best  investig.itors  to  inter- 
view Mr.  Daniel  in  Greenville.  SO.  He  dis- 
closed that  he  had  on  one  occasion  ptirchased 
some  slock  in  the  Carolina  Pipeline  Co.  and 
resold  part  of  it  to  Robert  G.  Baker  at  tlie 
price  of  approximately  $3,400.  He  denied 
that  he  had  liad  any  other  transaction  with 
Mr.  Baker  involving  either  stock  or  cnsh  pay- 
ments. 
Willi  great  respect.  I  am. 
Yours  ."iinccrely, 

Len.nox  p.  MtLr.N'DO.v, 

General  Comifel. 

The  committee  may  have  obtained  all 
the  information  necessary,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  have  all  the  answers.  I 
wish  they  had  called  Mr.  McDonnell  to 
obtain  his  testimony  because  my  report 
indicated  that  he  was  present  v.hen  the 
transaction  occurred.  In  tlie  piinled 
hearin'.:.'<  of  January  23  and  24  a  financial 
statement  appeai-s  on  iJa.^cs  762  and  763. 
which  Mr.  Baker  filed  with  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  D.C. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  found  that 
he  listed  his  holdings  in  the  Carolina 
Pipeline  Co. — 3,300  shares,  valued  at 
S20,000.  11;  could  be  that  he  bought 
more  .slock  afterward:  it  could  be  that 

the  price  appreciated:  or  it  could  be 
soinething  else.  The  letter  is  not  clear 
how  many  shares  Mr.  Baker  got  for  his 
S3.400,  but  I  still  say.  --Why  leave  these 
things  hanging?  Why  not  establish 
when  the  stock  was  bou'^ht.  the  dates  of 
the  certificates,  and  their  value?  Clear 
it  up  so  that  it  is  not  left  hanging  in  the 
air." 

But  this  is  a  sample  of  th.e  commit- 
tee's work.  Tliat  is  why  so  lilUe  has 
been  accomplished. 

I  empha.S3Zc  that  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  a.skin'r  questions  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath  and  a.sking  those  ques- 
tions under  other  circumstances.  Much 
has  been  said  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  testimony  has  been  di.=crcdit- 
ed.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
not  made  some  wild  statements  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  wlicn  the  witnesses  have 
been  called  and  p\it  under  oath,  it  is 
sienificant  that  over  80  pcicent  of  what 
he  had  said  has  been  substantiated. 

iNlr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  taken  a  moment 
to  check  on  the  proposed  witness.  Jay 
McDonnell.  He  was  an  employee  of  the 
Us.  Senate.  The  Senator  has  raised  an 
interesting  ix)int.  because  the  only  in- 
formation we  had  pertaining  to  the 
3,300    shares,    except     the     information 


which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  of- 
fered, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
was  that  Baker  had  some  20,000 
shares 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  he 
had  3,300  shares  valued,  according  to 
his  statement,  at  820,000  but  according 
to  the  letter  he  paid  $3,400.  There  may 
be  an  explanation  but  let  us  get  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  had  3.300  shares 
valued  at  $20,000. 

The  man  who  perhaps  could  have 
cleaied  that  up  was  Jay  McDonnell.  I 
should  like  to  advise  the  Scirator  from 
D^lav.are  that  the  minority  members  of 
tlie  committee  asked  that  Mr.  McDon- 
nell, a  former  employee  of  the  Senate. 
be  called  as  a  v.ilness  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  that  testimony.  The  majority 
members  of  the  commitice.  for  reasons 
of  their  owm,  voted  it  down.  I  believe 
tlie  vote  was  6  to  3.  Therefore,  we  were 
unable  in.  this,  as  in  many  other  ca.ses. 
to  inirsuc  the  inve^tirr'ation  in  order  to 
get  at  the  ti'uth.  Again  for  rea.sons 
v.hich  the  majority  will  have  to  explain 
to  the  country,  we  were  denied  the  op- 
iX'itunity  to  pursue  this  matter  further, 
and  the  mystery  continues  to  exist. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Seiiator.  That  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  calling  these  witnesses  and 
putting  them  under  oath.  There  is  a  big 
difference^. between  merely  asking  a  wit- 
nc.'^s  something  when  he  is  not  under 
oath  and  asking  him  the  same  question 
when  he  is  under  oath.  As  Senators 
kitov,'.  there  was  a  substantial  chan';e  in 
the  te.-timony  of  many  of  the  witnesses 

after  they  were  put  under  oath  as  com- 
pared to  the  earlier  stoiies  they  had 
uivcn  to  the  committee.  I  shall  take  the 
tunc  of  tlie  Senate  to  cite  only  a  couple 
of  examples  which  point  that  up  ve)y 
clearly.  A  question  of  a  payment  by  Mr. 
Wcincr.  who  was  later  called  as  a  wit- 

nes;^.  arose.  It  was  claimed  tliat  he  had 
paid  Mr.  Baker  55,000  in  connection  with 
a  jncce  of  freight  forwarders  lei;islation. 
In  an  earlier  statement  Mr.  Weiner  had 
given  one  stoiy.  but  when  called  before 
the  committee  he  changed  his  te.'^timony. 
I  should  like  to  read  briefly  the  colloquy 
tliat  took  place: 

Mr.  McLendon.  All  right.  M 
have  been  interviewed  by  the 
you? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  sure  have. 

Mr.  McLfndon.  Yotl  also  ha'^ 
vie-.ved    »>y   tlie   Internal   Reven 

Mr.  VViiNER.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Is  your  testimony 
today  consistent  witli  what  you  toki 
nvo  agencies? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No.  sir, 

Mr.   McLendon.  It   is  not.     I  have  a 
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reluctance  in  asking  the  ne.st  question,  but 
I  will  ask  it. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Please  do,  sir. 

Mr.  MclENDON  In  what  respect  is  what 
you  told  here  today  not  consistent  with 
what   yotl   told   the   Internal   Reventie? 

Mr.   Weiner.  I   am   under   oath   today,  sir. 

That  is  the  difference— under  oath  be- 
fore a  committee  meant  possible  perjury. 

Mr.  McLeod.  a  former  employee  of  the 
District  Committ^^e  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  likewise  testified  before 
the  committee  on  December  2.  1964.  as 
shown  on  pages  241  and  242  of  the 
record.     The    Senator    from    Nebraska 


IMr.  Curtis  1  was  questioning 
ness: 

He  too  changed  his  story  when  placed 
under  oath. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Dren- 
nan,  of  the  staff? 

Mr.  McLeod.  Z  talked  to  two  people  with 
the  staff.    I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  tell  them  that 
you  mailed  the  invoices? 

Mr.  McLeod.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  don't 
remember. 

Senat-or  Curtis.  Did  you  tell  them  that  it 
v/as  for  legal  services? 

Mr.  McLeod.  No;  I  didn't.  When  they 
asked  me  wiial  it  was  for  I  said  the  state- 
ment speaks  for  itself. 

(At  iliis  )x>int  Senator  Cl.'vf.k  entered  the 
hcariim   room,  i 

.Sena lor  Curtis.  What  did  the  statement 
.say^ 

Mr.  McLeod.  For  legal  Sfrvices. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  it  is  true  then,  that 
you  conveyed  to  them  the  idea  that  it  was 
for  legal  services? 

Mr.  McLeod.  Well,  I  was  in  an  informal 
meeting  with  them.    I  was  not  under  oath. 

Sciialrir  Curtis.  I  landerstand. 

Mr.  McLeod  And  I  sidestepped  a  few 
things,  I  think. 

So  it  is  evident  that  the  only  way  we 
can  clear  this  up  is  to  call  these  people 
as  witnesses.  I  have  cited  but  a  few  of 
the  examples.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bromley, 
and  many  other  witnesses  who  told  the 
committee  one  story,  later  saw  lit  to 
plead  the  fifth  amendment  rather  than 
talk.  Of  course,  when  an  employee 
takes  the  fifth  amendment  in  effect  he 
is  saying.  "I  cannot  answer  your  ques- 
tions because  if  I  do.  my  lawyers  tell  me 

I  Will  jncriminate  myself."  That  is  the 
basis  for  taking  the  fifth  amendment. 
We  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Again  I  say  that  I  defend  the  right  of 
anyone  to  plead  the  fifth  amendment. 
It  is  ai  constitutional  privilege,  just  as  it 
is  the  right  of  the  majority  members  of 

the  committee  not  to  stand  up  and  either 
accept  responsibility  or  repudiate  this 
repoit.  But  I  still  say  that  an  employee 
of  the  Goverhmcnt  or  a  Senator  has 
some  responsibility. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.      I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  the  time  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod gave  the  two  different  stories,  one 
under  oath  and  one  not  under  oath, 
was  he  not  an  employee  of  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  could 
not  answer  the  question.  The  activities 
to  which  the  questions  were  directed 
were  actions  taken  while  he  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the 
Goverimient  or  just  v.hen  he  left. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Etoes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  know  whether  any  proceed- 
ings have  been  started  against  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod. either  by  the  other  body  or  by  the 
executive  branch? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  pro- 
ceedings have  been  started  to  my  kiiowl- 
edge.  From  a  reading  of  this  report  it 
will  appear  that  the  conrunittee  is  not 
half  so  critical  of  Mr.  McLeod  and  Mr. 
Baker,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  those  taking 
the  fifth  amendment  as  it  is  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  against  those  men. 
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The  criticism  seems  to  be  directed 
asainst  those  \vho  testified.  The  report 
is  far  more'*critical  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  than  it  is  of  Mr.  Baker  or  any 
of  his  associates.  As  I  read  it  they  really 
seom  to  pity  Mr.  Baker  and  almost  apol- 
ogize for  having:  to  criticize  him  at  all. 

So  far  as  Mr.  McCloskey  and  the  over- 
payment on  the  stadium  contract  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  built  up  here  as  a  great 
hero,  'a  knight  in  shining  armor  riding 
on  his  white  charger.  He  also  is  the 
finance  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  It  seems  that  they 
almost  consider  it  sacrilegious  that  any- 
one should  have  raised  any  question 
concerning  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
$35,000  overpayment  on  his  performance 
bond.  They  even  infer  that  all  this  is 
the  result  of  a  smear  on  the  part  of 
someone  who  v.-as  aggrieved.  .  It  is  not 
a  sjnear.  It  is  only  the  whitewash  peel- 
inu'  off  before  it  ever  got  dry.  It  is  the 
peeled  whitcwr.sh  that  they  are  seeing, 
not  a  smear.  Whitev.-ash  applied  over 
dirt  always  peels— any  country  boy 
knov.-s  that. 

Ye.>.  there  has  been  a  great  effort  to 
discredit  witnesses.  Much  of  the  report 
seeks  to  discredit  Air.  Reynolds  and  his 
testimony,  presumably  on  the  basis  that 
if  he  can  be  discrediied  the  grand  jury 
or  others  who  are  investigating,  may 
have  a  tendency  to  think  that  all  the 
charges  have  beeh  trumped  up  by  irre- 
sponsible individuals. 

Sure,  what  Mr.  Reynolds  was  doing 
was  wrong.  He  admits  that,  but  once 
recognizing  tha:  he  was  wrong  he  agreed 
to  give  testimony  before  the  conimittee 
rather  than  take  tiie  fifth  amendment  as 
others  did. 

Let  us  give  him  credit;  he  was  an  es- 
sential witnes.s. 

I  am  not  carrying  the  torch  for 
Reynolds.  I  never  knew  the  man  until 
this  case  broke  in  September  or  October 
1963.  Then  it  developed  that  as  a  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Baker's  he  would  be  one. of 
the  key  witnesses.  I  promptly  began  to 
obtain  what  information  I  could  from 
him  and  kept  persuading  him  to  talk. 

But  in  all  fairne.'-s.  let  us  make  the 
record  clear  as  to  just  who  Mr.  Reynolds 
is  and  what  he  did.  I  checked  on  him 
because  I  wanted  his  complete  record.  I 
checked  with  the  various  departments 
with  whom  he  had  worked  so  that  I  could 
have  the  information  ofF.cially.  Let  us 
cut  otit  all  the  sham  and  look  at  the  facts. 
I  learned  that  Reynolds  was  born  in 
1916.  In  1934.  he  existed  as  a  private  In 
the  Regular  Army.  <^Setweon  1936  and 
1940  he  was  a  cadet  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  In  1941  he  entered  military 
service  as  a  second  lieutenant.  On 
May  25.  194G.  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge  as  a  captain.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  his  honorable  discharge.  Without 
question  he  served  his  country. 

After  .5  years,  on  June  13.  1951,  he  re- 
turned to  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
promoted  from  captain  to  major.  He 
served  during  the  Korean  war  and  was 
discharged  again  in  1953.  November  20, 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
mo.st  of  the  time  between  1951  and  1953, 
when  he  was  serving  with  the  U.S.  Air 


Force,  he  had  top-secret  clearance.  I  did 
not  give  that  top-secret  clearance  to 
him:  the  Air  Force  gave  it  to  him.  I  am 
merely  reviewing  his  service  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
ser.t  that  Mr.  Reynolds'  service  record  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  tUe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
wos  oidcrcd  to  be  printed  ia  the  Rcconn, 
as  follows: 

DtrAraMEXT  ok  the:  J  IR  Forcf:, 
Wa>'hLngton,  D.C..  Uardi  4.  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Sfiiaic. 

De.^r  Skn-.mor  Willi.^ms:  Miss  Lcnhart  of 
your  EtaiT  hns  requested  tUat  we  furnish 
you  a  record  ci  military  service  of  Mr.  Don  B. 
Rcyr.olci.-,  a  lormer  mctiibcr  01'  ti.e  Air  Force. 

The  att;AChniei\t  hereto  sh^vss  the  niilit.iry 
service  of  Mr.  R.nnolds  as  fcilecicd  in  Air 
Force  nlc.s. 

Sincere!-.', 

W.VLTFR   T. 

Co.'o;:r/.    U.S.    Air   Fo'cc 


Tl^LMCAN, 

Dc-jutu    Chief, 


Covg.-cs.r.onal  Iiiicsiiiatioits  Dii.\MO/i, 
Of^iCC  of  Lcgi'^lativc  Lit  ifou. 

Inform  \TioN'  Conce7.nixg  ^:n.TT\RY  Service 
OF  Don  BtcK  Rf.vxolis,  A042411 

Born  J.MUiary  20.  1916 

Private.  Re£,uLir  Army.  Jul;  ■  1,  1934,  to  June 
27.  1930. 

C.-c'.et,  U^.S.  Military  Academy,  Jvily  1.  1936, 
to  Janiisrv  10.  1038;  August  20,  1038,  to  Jan- 
uar.-  11.  1910. 

Accepted  appoiiitm-rnt.  E«:ond  lieutenant 
(ORCT.  Ausu;:  16.  1941. 

E.irered  en  extended  aotiTije  duty.  Septem- 
ber 13,  19 U,  as  second  lieutenant  lORCl. 

Fronio-ed  t.5  f.rst  lieutenant   (AUSt,  Jv.r.c 

Pi-onioted  to  c.^.ptain  (.\Up>,  December  1, 
iPii 


Released    from    extended 


f-r.Tdo  of  captain,  Miy  2-5,  1916 


active    duty    lu 


Promoted  to  major  (AUS)  (not  on  extend- 
ed ac:iv2  duty) .  No'.  ember  2).  1946. 

E.itered  on  extended  active  duty  in  Air 
Force.  June  13.  19,51,  in  graci  c  of  major. 

Released  from  extended  active  duty  in  the 
grade  of  major  and  ciischarg  ;d,  November  20, 
1953. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Be- 
tween 1946  and  1951  Reynolds  worked 
for  the  Government  overS''as.  This  was 
between  military  dutif^s.  This  is  the  of- 
ficial record  as  submitted  by  tiie  U..S. 
Civil  Service  Commis.-ion. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.->'K  iiaianinious  con- 
sent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recop.d  Mr.  Reynold's  record  of  civilian 
.service  with  tiie  Government  as  fur- 
nished by  Chairman  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.. 
under  date  of  March  24.  ,1964.  This  re- 
port lists  a  series  of  proniotions;  and  re- 
member they  crave  him  those  promo- 
tion.";— I  did  not  even  know  tlie  man  until 
thi.s  invo.sti'^jation  started. 

There  bcinu^  no  objection,  the  record 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov,-s: 

US.  CrviL  Se-vice  Ccmmission', 
Washington.  DC.  tturch  24,  1964. 
Hon.  .JoHM  J.  Williams.  j 

U.S.  Senate.  ! 

Dear  Sfnator  Williams;  JThis  is  in  further 
rcp:y  to  your  letter  of  MJrch  10,  1964,  in 
which  you  request  the  employment  record  of 
Mr.  Don  B.  Reynold-s. 

I  have  enclos  da  statement  of  Mr.  Reyn- 
old.";' Federal  service  as  shcfv.a  in  his  ofHcial 
per.sonnel   folder. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  Assistance  at  any 
time,  please  let  me  know. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

John  V/    MACr,  .Jr  .  Chairman. 


Stat^mfnt   t>F   Fedlp.al   Service,   Bureau   or 
R;;cuuiiii>;G     and     Fxami.ning.     U.S.     Civ:l 
Service  Commission.  W'a.-^hington,  D.C. 
Name;  Reynolds,  Don  B. 
Date  of  birth;  January  20.  1916. 
(Authority  for  original  appointment   (ex- 
amination   from    which    appointed   or   other 
atuhority — Executive  order,  law,  or  other  ex. 
emptiou) .) 

NATURE     OF     .^CTIOM.     rOSITIoN.     CKADr,     .SALARY, 
ETC.,    EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Accepted  appointment.  Department  of 
State,  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 
Berlin:   Vice  consul,  $2,930:  April  4.  194G. 

Change  in  .st.itus  and  appropriation;  $2,980 
to  .S.3, 307.20:  July  1.  1946. 

Change  In  status:  $3,397.20  to  FSS-12, 
,*3.480:  November  13.  1946. 

Periodic  within-class  promotion;  FSS-IC, 
?3,G00;  April  6,  1947. 

CI.Ass  change  (blrnkct  clas.s  change  to  raise 
all  vice  consvils  of  class  12  or  below,  to  class 
11)  ;  F6S-12,  53,GOO,  to  FSS-U,  $3,C00;  May  5, 
1947. 

Chancre  of  tcn\ire  of  employment  iprevl- 
ou,sly  limited  to  June  30,  1947;  limuation 
now  removed  and  employment  is  continued 
on  permanent  indefinite  basis)  :  ,$3.C00;  July 
1.  1947. 

Periodic  v.iihin-class  p;iy  increase:  53,720; 
April  18,  lOia. 

Tr;ui.'^.fcr  (Berlin  to  Vienna):  Vice  consul, 
FoS-ll.  $3,720;  October  10.  1048. 

Change  of  title,  nllotinent.  and  promotion: 
Vice  consul  (DP  visa  olliccn  ,  FSS-8,  $4  500; 
October  31,  1!^}3. 

Chanee  of  permanent  st;aion,  Vienna 
(Salzburg)  ;   FSS-8,  $1,.500;   May   15,  1049. 

Periodic  within-clats  pay  increase;  FSS-8. 
$4,830  to  $5,010;    November   13.   1049. 

Transfer  to  Vienna:  Vice  consul  (DP  vis.i 
officer) .  FSS-8.  $5,010.  to  consular  officer  (Vice 
consul),  FSS-8,  S5,010;  January  10.  1950. 

Transfer  and  change  of  position  title;  Con- 
suU'r  officer  (vice  con.=;ul)  to  political  officer 
(attache),  F3S-8.  $5,010;   July  31,   1050. 

Periodic  witiiin-class  pay  increase;  Polit- 
ical olTicer  (attache),  FSS-8,  $5,010  to  $5,190; 
November  20.  1950. 

Indefinite  promotion  fE.O.  10180)  :  Polit- 
ical orficer  (attache),  FSS  8,  $5,100,  to  FSS-T. 
$5,370;    June    10,    1051. 

Separation  for  military  duty;  June  17. 1951. 

C.^KEER  Skrvkf  Division. 
(The  above  transcript  of  service  history 
does  not  include  all  salary  changes,  intra- 
agcncy  transfers  within  an  organizational 
unit  not  involving  changes  from  one  oHici.;! 
headquarters  or  duty  station  to  another,  and 
promotior.s  or  dcm.otions.  since  Federr;!  ngcn- 
cies  are  not  required  to  report  ail  such 
actions.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  ■  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  upon  Icavinc;  the  service  in 
1953  Mr.  Reynolds  entered  private  in- 
surance busines.s.  I  understand— aiw 
this  is  the  official  record— that  he  mace 
the  so-called  million-dollar  club  for  Iv.s 
laiTC  salt"  of  life  in.'-u;  ance. 

Then,  apparently,  he  foil  in  with  some 
associates  who  were  not  so  r,ocd.  Ho 
started  to  ro  astray.  He  became  associ- 
ated in  business  with  Bobby  Baker  ana 
some  of  his  as.sociatcs.  His  fatal  mis- 
take v.-as  to  become  a  business  associate 
of  Mr.  Baker's.  Mr.  Baker  and  his  as- 
.scciates  thouc;ht  highly  cnoush  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  that  they  decided  to  ?o  in  bu?> 
ne.s.s  with  him.  He  was  in  the  in.'^urai^.ce 
and  real  estate  business  and  similar  line.s 
of  operation  as  a  partner  with  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  friends. 

In  his  own  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Reynolds  admits  that  he  did 
v,-rong.  I  pive  him  credit  for  such  an 
admi.ssion.      He   admitted   that  he  had 
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allowed  him:ielf  to  be  used  a.s  the  bag 
man.  handlintJ!  political  payoffs  for  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  crowd  in  Washington. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  his  downfall. 
But  after  U;avin'4  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  was  considered  honorable 
cnoush  to  be  a  business  a.ssociate  of  Mr. 
Baker  and  others.  He  was  considered  to 
t)e  reputable  enous^h  so  that  the  man  who 
was  then  serviny  as  the  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  selected  him  as  the 
p(?r.son  from  whom  he  bouRht  life  in- 
EUiancc  poUcies  totalinp;  about  $200,000. 
I  did  not  buy  any  insurance  from  him. 
I  never  licard  of  the  man.  This  life 
insurance  was  bouuht  from  Mr.  Reynolds 
by  the  nlan  who  is  now  in  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Reynolds  v.as  considered  an 
honorable  enough  citizen  so  that  the 
man  who  was  serving  as  majority  leader 
and  who  later  served  as  Vice  President 
accepted  a  stereo  set  from  him  as  a  pAft. 
Mr.  Reynolds  furnished  evidence  to  the 
committcfc  that  he  paid  for  this  stereo 
set.  Likewi.se  Mr.  Reynolds  pave  proof 
of  the  teI(}vision  time  he  purcha.sed  from 
the  L.B.J.  Co.  as  a  kickback  on  this 
insurance. 

I  never  accepted  a  stereo  .set  from  him. 
I  think  it  is  imj^roiDcr  for  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  accept  a  S600  or  a  $800  gift 
from  anybody.  Let  us  get  the  record 
.strai.shl— Mr.  Reynolds  wa.s  Mr.  Baker's 
and  Mr.  Johnson's  as.sociatc,  not  an  asso- 
ciate of  mine,  as  this  committee  report 
v.ould  iinply. 

Wlien  did  Mr.  Baker  and  hi.-^  other  as- 
sociates suddenly  decide  that  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds was  such  a  disreputable  character? 
When  did  they  begin  to  discredit  him? 
It  was  after  I  and  some  others  persuaded 
him  to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
not  take  the  fifth  amendment.  He  was 
urged  to  tell  about  the  financial  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  associates.  He  was  uiged  to 
furnish  the  committee  with  documents 
and  canceled  checks  showing  payments 
and  all  the  receipts  for  the  different 
transactions.  He  was  urged  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  committee  and  let  the  com- 
mittee clear  up  this  case.  When  he  re- 
fu.sed  their  suggestion  that  he  take  the 
fifth  amendment  before  the  committee 
they  be  an  their  attack  on  his  credibility. 
I  pay  my  respects  not  so  much  to  him, 
althou-ih,  I  am  glad  he  testified ;  I  pay 
my  re.spcct-s  to  his  wife.  She  is  as  charm- 
ing a  lady  as  I  have  ever  met.  I  have 
srcat  respect  for  her. 

She  and  Mr.  Reynolds  were  in  my  of- 
fice on  several  occasions.  At  first  he 
kept  insisting  that  he  would  not  testify 
and  would  not  produce  his  records. 
Finally,  his  wife  was  the  one  who  in- 
sisted that  he  had  to  make  a  break  with 
the  ciowd  and  come  clean.  She  said, 
"If  you  do,  I  will  stand  back  of  you." 
It  was  her  persuasiveness  that  induced 
Mr.  Reynolds  to  talk.  I  was  glad  when 
he  turned  the  records  over  to  us  so  that 
we  could  move  ahead  and  I  am  sure  he 
made  the  right  decision.  When  a  man 
has  done  wrong  he  should  admit  it  and 
clear  it  up. 

Certainly,  the  man  did  wrong.  I  do 
hot  defend  what  he  has  done,  but  let 
us  make  it  clear  that  those  who  have 
been  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him 
in  recent  months  are  the  ones  who  were 


in  business  with  him,  accepting  his  gifts. 
and  letting  him  serve  as  their  bagman 
for  political  payoffs.  Only  after  he  had 
been  persuaded  not  to  take  the  fifth 
amendment  did  he  fall  from  their  graces. 
I  am  glad  he  saw  fit  not  to  take  the  fifth 
amendment.  I  wish  today  that  some  of 
the  others  had  recognized  their  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens  and  had  come  be- 
fore Congre-ss  and  told  how  they  had 
used  their  official  positions  for  their  own 
personal  benefits. 

Any  man  who  is  a  public  official  and 
has  $50,000  to  $100,000  in  .SlOO  bills 
stashed  away  in  his  Government  office 
should  be  required  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion by  a  congressional  committee  of 
"Where  did  you  get  that  money?" 

Why  has  not  more  emphasis  been 
placed  on  determining  where  Mr.  Baker 
got  the  SlOO, 000  in  cash?  Why  has  not 
more  interest  been  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  here  was  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  one  who  served  as  secretary 
to  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
during  a  span  of  4  years  by  his  own 
statements,  had  pyramided  his  net  worth 
from  .S84,000  to  over  S2  million  and  all 
while  drawing  a  $19,000  salary  and  creat- 
ing but  a  negligible  tax  liability? 

Those  are  his  figures,  not  mine.  The 
man  \sas  buying  st(x;k  from  various  com- 
panies which  had  applications  before 
various  Government  agencies  to  obtain 
important  decisions.  What  assistance 
did  Mr.  Baker  give  them  tov.ard  obtain- 
ing these  decisions?  Wiiy  was  he  able  to 
buy  stock  from  those  companies  for  about 
10  percent  of  its  quoted  market  value  at 
the  time  it  was  purchased? 

Surely  these  are  questions  that  we  can 
ask  any  public  official.  I  have  no  respect 
for  the  public  official  who  takes  the  fifth 
amendment  rather  than  answer  such 
questions.  We  find  that  the  MGIC  st<x;k 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Baker  at  around 
$2.50  a  share,  and  the  day  on  which  he 
exercised  the  option  the  stock  was  selling 
in  the  open  market  for  $25  a  share.  Why 
this  special  consideration  or  payoff? 

The  company  could  not  have  func- 
tioned without  two  decisions  which  had 
been  received  from  the  Government 
agencies.  Surely  these  are  questions 
that  should  be  asked.  Taking  the  fifth 
amendment  is  not  an  answer.  Yet  based 
on  this  report  the  committee  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  concerned. 

Why  is  the  committee  more  critical  of 
the  individual  who  has  called  this  to  its 
attention  and  requested  that  it  obtain 
the  information  than  it  is  of  Mr.  Baker. 
The  committee  almost  apologizes  to  Mr. 
Baker  because  it  had  to  place  any  criti- 
cism on  him. 

In  another  instance  a  lobbyist  said  that 
he  sold  him  stock  for  $4,600.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  know  what  the  stock  was 
worth  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  However, 
looking  at  the  stock  prices  the  stock  was 
worth  about  $32,000  on  that  date.  Was 
this  a  payoff? 

Under  our  laws  today  If  a  man  sells 
to  any  American  citizen  for  $4,600.  stock 
which  has  a  qyoted  market  value  of 
$32,000,  the  difference  being  approxi- 
mately $28,000.  that  transaction  would  be 
taxable  to  the  recipient  as  income  or 
it  would  be  taxable  to  the  man  who  gave 


it  on  the  basis  of  a  gift  tax.    That  is  the 
law.    There  are  no  exceptions. 

We  cannot  escape  that  under  our  in- 
come tax  laws.  It  is  taxable  to  one  or  to 
the  other.  Has  anyone  been  asked  to  pay 
taxes  6n  it?  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do 
not  see  the  question  raised  at  all  in  this 
report.  But,  let  any  other  American 
citizen  ti-y  to  sell  corporation  stock  of  the 
value  of  $30. GOO  for  $5,000.  Questions 
would  be  raised. 

The.se  are  our  laws.  We  do  not  need 
different  laws.  What  we  need  is  enforce- 
ment without  favoriti-sm.  Yet.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  piddling 
around  for  a  year.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  find  out  about  what  action  they  con- 
tcmiilaie.  If  it  is  their  decision  that 
there  are  no  violations  of  the  law  or  if 
there^  is  no  basis  for  prosecution,  let  tis 
face  i't. 

There  are  laws  against  filing  a  false 
financial  statement — as  Mr.  Baker  did — 
to  obtain  a  Government  loan.  Yet,  has 
he  been  prosecuted?  No.  he  has  not  even 
been  criticized  in  this  report  for  such 
actions.  There  are  laws  against  any 
other  American  citizen's  selling  $30,000 
worth  of  stock  to  any  public  official  for 
$5,000.  If  there  are  not  then  let  us  face 
it — it  means  that  our  whole  income  tax 
system  has  failed.  Either  that  or  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  only 
applicable  when  certain  people  are  in- 
volved. 

These  are  documented  facts  about  Mr. 
Baker's  activities.  We  cannot  escape 
them.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  dollars  are  involved  in  the 
sale  of  MGIC  stock  which  was  bought  for 
S2.50  a  share  at  the  time  that  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  was  S25  a  share.  We 
cannot  escape  that.  One  would  not  es- 
cape his  tax  obligations  if  he  were  a  citi- 
zen with  lesser  connections  than  Bobby 
Baker.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  dollars  are  involved  in 
the  MGIC  stock  which  was  purchased 
for  $2.50  a  share  at  the  time  that  it  was 
quoted  on  the  market  at  $25  a  share. 
We  cannot  escape  that.  What  service 
did  he  or  the  other  Government  em- 
ployees involved  render  this  company? 
Instead  of  criticizing  the  man  who  ex- 
posed these  transactions  why  not  concen- 
trate on  getting  the  facts?  Who  besides 
Mr.  Baker  participated  in  this  windfall 
profit  running  into  thousands  of  dollars? 
'Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Once  more  I  state  for 
the  Record  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  performed  a  most 
valuable  public  service.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  totally  honest.  He  has 
been  forthright,  active,  and  helpful. 

The  failure  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  diligently  pursue  this  investi- 
gation from  the  ver>-  start  will  stand  as 
a  blot  on  the  Senate  for  all  time  to  come. 
However,  they  are  guilty  of  something 
which  is  even  greater,  and  that  is  the  re- 
port which  no  one  can  read  without  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  it  intention- 
ally smears  and  degrades  the  innocent  to 
protect  the  guilty,  that  it  intentionally 
and  deliberately  smears  and  degrades 
those  who  offer  damaging  testimonj* 
against  the  politically  powerful.    It  is 
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nothing  less  tiiaii  a  shame  that  the  tax- 
payers should  be  exposed  to  this  effort. 

The  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Dcla- 
T^-are  have  beer,  outstanding.  He  has 
pursued  this  inquiry  alone,  without  the 
power  of  subpena.  He  has  spent  his 
o'.vn  money.  Tlie  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  permitted  an  employee 
to  insult  the  Senator  publicly  and  to 
make  this  statement  concerning  his  ac- 
tions, and  then  write  a  report  such  as 
this — which  has  riot  been  repudiated — is 
unbelievable.  Tlicy  did  call  one  meeting 
thac  we  know  of  to  attempt  to  u.'^e  this 
report  as  a  basis  to  start  a  report.  The 
nrinority  members  wore  present. 

I  am  sure  tliat  the  high  character, 
dignity,  and  truthfulness  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  are  not  debatable.  They 
are  knovcn  by  every  Senator  and  everyone 
else.  I  regret  that  this  smear  was  at- 
tempted for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  guilty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  It  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  who  is  on  trial.  It  is  not  Bobby 
Baker  who  is  on  trial.  It  is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  wr.ich  is  en  trial. 

Are  we  to  adopt  as  acceptable  stand- 
ards for  Senate  employees  and  Senators, 
standards  of  conduct  which  have  been 
laid  dovcn  and  practiced  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  associates'?  Arc  vce  going  to  ac- 
cept th'3  right  of  Senate  employees  and 
Senators  to  charge  their  personal  tele- 
phone calls — as  they  were  charged  in  this 
case — to  the  Government?  Certrinly  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  law.  I  have  as  yet 
to  see  any  criticism  in  any  of  the  com- 
mittee re;x)rts  to  the  effect  that  they 
thought  Mr.  Baker  was  wrong  in  doin^: 
that.  I  have  not  heard  any  criticism 
uttered  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
com.mittee  that  it  was  wrong  to  have 
thousands  of  dollars  in  his  filing  cabinet 
in  an  off.ce  under  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol. This  is  not  denied:  in  a  2-month 
period,  Mr.  Baker  had  approximately 
S40.000.  mostly  in  SlOO  bills,  that  he  used 
to  pay  his  bills.  That  m.oney  was  con- 
veniently stashed  away  in  a  filing  cab- 
inet in  the  office  of  this  Government 
official  right  here  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol. 

But  do  the  majority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  appear  concerned  about 
this  point.  No  indeed,  their  critici'^m  is 
leveled  at  the  mian  who  exv.o^cd  the 
situation. 

Is  that  the  standaid  of  conduct  that 
we  expect  under  this  Great  Society?  If 
v.-e  find  that  there  are  no  violations  of 
the  law  by  Mr.  Baker,  as  some  would 
like  to'  say,  then  we  must  say  that  any 
other  ofScial  of  the  Govprnm.ent,  any 
other  employe-e  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
Senator  can  do  likewise. 

We  must  say  also  that  any  private 
citizen  can  do  the  same.  If  an  agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department  wore  to  find 
several  thousands  of  dollars  locked  up 
in  a  file  cabinet  of  a  private  citizen  while 
they  were  auditing  his  books:  you  can  be 
sure  they  would  ask  how  the  man  got 
the  money.  Let  the  man  say,  "It  is  none 
of  your  business.  Under  the  fifth 
amendment  I  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion," and  see  what  happens.  I  would 
advise  the  taxpayer  that  if  he  has  lesser 
connections  than  Mr.  Baker  he  had 
better  not  try  to  get  away  with  it. 


Diu'ing  this  inve.^tigat.on,  my  mail  had 
been  intercepted  for  practically  the  en- 
tire tinie  that  the  Rtiles  Committee  was 
working  on  this  case  Tbat  is  a  matter 
of  record.  If  this  stat<3ment  is  chal- 
lenged I  can  prove  it.  Copies  of  the  mail 
that  I  would  receive  from  th.e  agencies 
vx-ere  forv.ardod  to  the  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  said  that  it 
was  not  piu-suant  to  hi;  instructions; 
then  who  did  give  the  orders.  No  one 
will  admit  tiiat  they  gai  e  instntctions. 
But  these  things  just  d)  not  har-pen: 
someone  in  a  high  position  had  to  give 
these  orders.  Why  arc  they  afraid  of 
my  inquiries? 

I  can  prove  this  statei  lent  if  anyone 
dares  to  challenge  it.  I  lave  no  objec- 
tion to  turning  my  infor  nation  over  to 
the  committee.  But  if  tb.e  committee 
had  been  one-half  as  in  :^esicd  in  de- 
velop'ng  tne  facts  of  the  case  as  it  was 
in  finding  out  what  I  kne.v  or  how  I  was 
getting  information  thi>  investigation 
would  have  been  over  a  3  "ar  ago. 

Intercepting  the  mail  <  f  a  Senator  by 
having  the  agency  send  copies  of  his 
correspondence  to  somco  ie  on  tlie  otlier 
side  of  the  aisle  is  an  tuiprcccdented 
act.en. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Prrsidcnt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

:Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Del  uvare.    I  yield. 

:Mr.  COOPER.  Will  t  le  Senator  ex- 
plain more  specifically  '  L'hat  he  meant 
when  he  said  his  mail  wis  intercepted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cor- 
responded v.itli  various  agencies  and 
asked  them  certain  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Baker  investigation. 
Copies  of  the  replies  whi:h  the  ardencies 
made  to  me  v.-cre  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  the 
committee  eot  that  infor  nation  before  I 
did. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  did  not  knov;  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIA:mS  of  Delaware.  I  know* 
the  minority  member.?  of  the  comniittee 
did  not  know  about  it.  The  majority 
m. embers  did  not  think  I  knew  about  it. 
I  doubt  if  any  of  the  minority  members 
ever  saw  this  correspondence.  But  I  can 
prove  this  any  time  anyone  wishes  to 
challenge  my  statement.  It  is  a  highly 
irregular  procedure  for  an  agency  of  the 
Govemnient  to  send  to  the  opposition. 
who  are  the  majority  members,  without 
my  consent  copies  of  the  replies  to  any 
questions  I  submitted  to  them.  I  can 
only  assume  that  thev  \ii anted  to  make 
sure  the  co.mmittce  v.'as  kept  abreast  of 
anything  I  was  v.-orkinig  on  but  it  is 
highly  improper  proceduj'e. 

It  could  not  be  the  result  of  the  In- 
terest, of  this  admini-stration  in  making 
a  full  disclosure  of  Mr.  Bnker"s  activities. 

If  the  committee  had  spent  one-half 
the  time  in  trying  to  dievelop  the  case 
that  it  did  in  trying  to  stippress  infornia- 
tion  or  fir.ding  out  how  nauch  I  knew  this 
case  v.'ould  have  been  over  long  ago. 

Over  the  18  years  I  have  been  in  this 
body  I  have  had  previou.s  experience  in 
developing  instances  of  wronrrdoing.  yet 
I  have  never  experienced  as  much  re- 
sistance to  fulj  disclosuiT!  as  that  which 
I  have  experienced  in  the  last  12  or  18 
months  in  trying  to  get  information  con- 
cerning Mr.  Baker's  activities.  I  have 
never  experienced  or  seen  an  instance 


before  v.hen  a  committee  directed  it.s 
criticism  against  someone  who  wa.^;  try- 
ing to  provide  evidence  rather  than 
against  those  who  were  guilty  of  \\rong- 
doing. 

I  kn.ow  the  minority  member.s  of  the 
committee  do  not  defend  Bobby  Baker, 
but  if  one  reads  the  repoil  he  will  find 
the  majority  almost  apologizing  tliat 
they  have  to  criticize  him.  They  give  the 
impros.«ion  that,  after  all.  he  v,as  wroncr, 
and  they  do  not  like  it.  but  he  really 
violated  no  laws. 

Mr.  President,  if  he  violated  no  laws 
we  arc  in  bad  shape.  If  there  are  no 
laws  applying  to  an  employee  wlio  on  an 
annual  salary  of  $li)000  can  increase  his 
net  worth  half  a  miUion  dollars  a  year 
for  4  successive  years  there  is  something 
wrong.  I  did  not  see  where  he  paid  more 
than  a  negligible  amoimt  of  tax  in  any 
year.  Mathematically  speaking,  one 
cannot  accumulate  money  in  that  way 
under  our  tax  laws.  If  any  other  Ameri- 
can citizen  thinks  it  can  be  done  let  him 
try  it. 

Has  Baker  boon  stopped  from  doir.=: 
business  with  dercn::e  plants?  No.  As 
I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  when  he 
wanted  to  expand  his  vending  machine 
business  some  of  the  defense  contractors, 
apparently  anxious  to  shov.-  the  admin- 
istration on  whose  side  they  are.  began 
doing  business  with  him.  The  Defense 
Department  about  a  year  ago  gave  a 
confidential  security  clearance  for  Mr. 
Baker's  company,  so  he  can  expand  his 
vending  niachinc  bu.-ir.e.~s  in  defense  in- 
stallations. 

Let  the  average  citizen  try  to  get  a 
security  clearance  under  such  circtun- 
stances.  when  he  has  taken  the  fifth 
amendment,  or  v.hen  he  is  subjected  to 
charges  such  as  Mr.  Baker.  But.  oh.  how 
easily  he  got  the  clearance.  It  was  al- 
most automatic.  Let  the  average  citizcr. 
try  to  get  clearance  under  such  circur.> 
stance'--.  and  see  what  happens. 

Tvlr.  President,  if  these  are  the  stand- 
ards of  m.oralify  being  established  by  tite 
Great  Society,  then  God  help  America. 
It  is  time  tliat  higher  standards  of  mor- 
ality were  established  for  higher  ofliciAls. 
Let  the  White  House  not  go  through 
the  sanctim.onious  process  of  sending  to 
Congress  a  code  of  ethics  when  under 
that  cit)do  of  ethics  one  would  be  fired 
if  he  did  what  Bobby  Bak^r  did  or  if 
he  had  accepted  a  stereo  set,  as  v.as  done 
by  the  one  who  sent  the  code  of  ethics 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  since  none  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  are 
pri\sent  to  defend  the  report  which  was 
attributed  to  them  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  these  little 
whimsies  come  at  the  end  of  the  day.  to 
make  the  day  so  cheerful  and  endurable. 
I  have  taken  note  that  there  are  seven 
exits  from  the  Senate  Chamber:  and 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  sought  to  hurl  a  question  at  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clahk  1  I  observed  that  he  came  in  a  cer- 
tain door,  and  made  an  enthusiastic  exit 
out  that  door. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who  called 
on  a  mountaineer.  He  noticed  that  the 
mountaineer  had  three  holes  in  the  base- 
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baard  of  his  cabin.  He  asked.  "What 
are  tho.sc  three  holes  for?"  the  moun- 
taineer replied.  "They  are  for  the  cat." 
The  visitor  said.  "You  need  only  one  cat 
hole  for  a  cat  to  get  out."  Ih.e  moun- 
taineer said,  "Yes,  but  when  1  .say  'scat' 
to  that  cat,  I  mean  scat." 

The  question  of  our  friend  from  Dela- 
ware caused  a  hasty  retreat.  I  was  eager 
to  find  out  what  the  answer  was  to  be  to 
the  qucst'on  that  was  addressed  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


MESSAGE  P^ROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mcs.'^age  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tiiat  the 
House  had  disajiro'd  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  7717>  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aercaiautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  rcscarcli  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
trations.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  a.-ked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disa'-TCoin'-i  votes  of  ^ the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Miileh, 
Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas.  Mr.  Kahtii,  Mr. 
HECiii.rn,  Mr.  M,\nTiN  of  Mas.^;achu.setts, 
uwd  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
appointed  managers  en  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
.sider  executive  bu.sincss. 

Tlte  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
Vsill  state  the  treaty  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 
AMENDMENTS 

The  lc"islative  clerk  stated  by  title  the 
United  Nations  Charter  amendments, 
E.xecutive  A  (89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendments  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
A.  89th  Congress.  1st  session,  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  for  other  purposes, 
v.hich  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows: 

REsoLrnoNS  Adopted  by  the   General 
Assembly 
[On  the  report  of  the  Speci.1l  Political  Com- 
mittee   (A  5675)1 

1991  (XVlni.  QUESTION  OF  EQUIT.^BLE  REPRE- 
SENT.^TION  ON  THE  SECrRITY  COrNCIL  AND 
THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

A 
The  General  Assembly, 
Considering  that  the  present  composition 
of  the  Security  Council  is  Inequitable  and 
unbalanced. 

Recognizing  that  the  increase  in  the  mem- 
berfhip  of  the  United  Nations  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Secu- 


rity Council,  thus  providing  for  a  more  ade- 

qu  it*  gc-ogriijiliical  reprw^c  titallon  of  non- 
permanent  members  and  making  it  a  more 
tiri.ctive  organ  for  carrying  out  Us  functions 
under   the   Charter   of   the   United   Nations, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  conclusions  and  rcc- 
onimcndutions  of  the  Committee  on  arrange- 
ments for  a  conference  lor  the  purpo.';e  of 
reviewing  the  Charter.- 

1  Decides  to  adopt,  in  accordance  with 
Article  lOfi  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tio'js  the  following  amendments  to  the  Char- 
ttT  and  to  .submit  them  for  ratification  by 
the  .States  Members  of  tlie  United  Nations: 

(a)  In  Article  23,  paragraph  1,  the  word 
"eleven"  in  tlie  first  sentence  shall  be  rc- 
Ijlaced  by  the  word  "fifteen",  and  the  word 
"six"  In  the  third  seiuence  by  the  word 
"ten"; 

(b)  In  article  23,  p)aragraph  2,  the  srr-cor.d 
.■sentence  shall  thoi  be  rev.ordcd  as  follows : 

"111  the  first  election  of  the  no:".-perm,.nent 
mcmbrrs  after  the  increr  se  of  the  nu-mbtr- 
."■hip  of  tiie  Security  Cour.'-il  from  eleven  to 
fifteen,  two  of  the  four  additional  members 
siiall  be  cho;,en  for  a  term  of  one  yepr."; 

(c)  In  Article  27,  paragraph  2,  the  word 
"tcvcn"  sliali  be  replaced  by  the  word  "nine"; 

(d)  In  Article  27,  i)araEr;;ph  3,  the  word 
"£f\cn"  shall  be  replaced  by  tliC  w(.,rd  "nine"; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  Member  States  to  ratify 
the  above  amcidinents  in  accordance  with 
llicir  rcs.iective  constitutional  processes  by 
1  .September  19C5; 

3.  P'urther  decides  that  the  ten  non-per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council 
shall  be  elected  according  to  the  following 
pattern : 

(a)  Five   from  African   and   Asian  States; 

(b)  One    from    Eastern    European    States; 

(c)  Two  frcm  Latin  .Anifrican  States; 

(d)  Two  from  Western  European  and 
other  States. 

ICCjTH  PLEx.'iP.Y  Meeting. 

17  December  1963. 


Ti.c  Gcr.cra!  Arscmbly, 

Recognizing  that  tiie  increase  in  the  niem- 
borship  of  the  United  Nations  makes  it  neces- 
-sary  to  enlartfje  the  memijcrsiiip  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  with  a  view  to 
providing  for  a  more  adequate  geographical 
rf^pre.«;cntation  therein,  and  m.ikmg  it  a  mere 
effective  organ  for  carrying  out  its  function 
under  Chapters  IX  and  X  of  the  ChrTter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Recalling  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolutions  974  B  and  C  i  XXXVI)  of  22  July 
1963, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  conclu.':ions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  arrange- 
ments for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  Charter.* 

1.  Decides  to  adopt,  in  accordance  with 
Article  103  of  the  Chirter  of  the  United  Na- 
tir>n.>;.  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Charter  and  to  submit  it  for  ratification  by 
the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations: 

"Article  61 

"1.  Tlie  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
consist  of  twenty-seven  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  elected  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

"2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3,  nine  menihers  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  A  retiring  memt>er  shall  be 
eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

"3.  At  the  first  election  after  the  Increase 
In  the  membership  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven 
members  In  addition  to  the  members  elected 
In  place  of  the  six  members  whose  term  of 
office  expires  at  the  end  of  that  year,  nine 
additional  members  shall  be  elected.  Of 
these  nine  additional  members,  the  term  of 


»  A  5487.  par.  9. 
'  A  5487,  par.  9. 


office  of  three  members  so  elected  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  of  three 
other  members  at  the  end  cf  two  years,  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

"4.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  shall  have  one  representative." 

2.  Calls  upon  ail  Member  States  to  ratify 
tlie  above  amendment  in  accordance  with 
their  respective,  constitutional  processes  by 
1  September  19C5; 

3.  Further  decides  that,  without  prejudice 
to  the  present  distribution  of  seats  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  nine  addi- 
tional members  shall  be  elected  according  to 
tile  following  pattern: 

(a.)    Seven  from  African  and  Asian  States; 

(b)  One   from   Latin  American   States; 

(c)  One  from  Western  European  and  other 
States. 

I  1285th  Plen-.ry  Meeting, 

17  December  1963. 

charter    amendment    RATIFICATION' 

Afghanistan  Kuwait 

Albania  Liberia 

Algeria  Libya 

Austria  Madagascar 

Bnizil  Mali 

Bulgaria  Mauritania 

Cnieroon  Morocco 

Canada  Nepal 
Central  African  Re-       Netherlands 

public  New  Zealand 

Ceylon  Niger 

Chad  Nigeria 

Costa  Rica  Norway 

Cuba  Outer  Mongolia 

Czechoslovakia  P^^kistan 

Dcr.mark  Philippines 

El  S'.lvpdor         ,  Poland 

Ethiopia  .  P.umania 

Fmlana  Rwanda 

Gabon  S.erra  Leone 

Ghana  Sweden 

Guinea  Syria 

Hungary  Tanzania 

Iceland  Thailand 

India  Togo 

Iran  Trinidad-Tobago 

Iraq  Tunisia 

Ireland  Uganda 

Ivory  Coast  USSR, 

Jam-ica  United  .\rab  Republic 

Jordan  "  L'pper  Volta 

Kenya  Yugoslavia 

TEESENT    TEXTS    OF   ARTICLES    23.    27.    AND    61    OF 
THE    CHARTER    OF    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

Article  23 

1.  The  Sccui4ty  Council  shall  consist  of 
eleven  Members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Republic  of  China.  France,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  a:td  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States  cf  America  shall  be 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  elect  six  other 
Members  of  the  United  N.itions  to  be  ncn- 
perni:.ne:-t  Members  cf  tlie  Security  Council. 
due  regard  being  specially  p.^.id.  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  contribution  cf  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  to  the 
other  purposes  of  the  Organization,  and  also 
to  equitable  geographical  d-stnbution. 

2.  The  non-permanent  members  cf  the 
Security  Council  shall  be  elected  fcr  a  term 
of  two  years.  In  the  £rst  election  of  the 
non-perm.anent  members,  however,  three 
shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  cf  one  year.  A 
retiring  member  shall  net  be  eligible  for  im- 
mediate re-election. 

3.  Each  memt>er  of  the  Secunty  Counc.l 
shall  have  one  representative. 

Article  27 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council 
shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  shall  be  made  by  an  aClrina- 
tive   vote   of   seven   m.embers. 
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3.  Decisions  of  the  Secxirity  Covuicil  on 
f>:l  other  matters  shall  be  made  by  an. 
ullirnK.tive  vote  of  seven  members  including 
the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  mem- 
ber?; pro\i4ea  thrit.  in  decisions  under  Chap- 
ter VI.  and  under  p.iracraph  3  of  Article  52, 
.1  party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from 
^  uting- 

ArtUJe  61 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
consist  o:'  eighteen  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  elected  by  the  Geiieral  Assembly. 

■J.  Subject  to  the  provi-^ioiis  of  p.ir;' graph 
3.  SIX  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Cuuncil  sh.\ll  be  elected  each  year  for  a  term 
o;  tiiree  years.  A  retiring  member  shall  be 
eligible  for  inimedi.ite  re-election. 

J.  At  tliC  first  election,  eighteen  mem- 
bers o:  the  Economic  and  Social  Cotmcil 
.-hall  be  chosen.  The  term  of  office  of  six 
members  so  cho?en  sh.^U  expire  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  and  of  six  other  members  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  in  accordance  with 
.irrangenients  ni.~de  by  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  Each  member  oi  the  Ecoii'>mic  and  So- 
ci.il  Council  shall  have  o:ie  representative. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  would 
be  served  by  the  Seriate  s  withholdins  its 
consent  to  Executive  "A."  wiiich  con- 
sists of  two  amendments  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  One  amendment 
would  incre;iso  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  Social  and  Economic 
Council  froni  18  to  27.  and  the  new  incre- 
ment of  9  seats  would  be  distributed  as 
follows:  7  to  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,' 
1  to  a  nation  of  Latin  America,  and  1  to 
a  nation  of  Western  Europe  or  elsewhere. 
The  other  amendment  would  increase 
the  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  from  11  to  15,  and  the 
number  of  affirmative  votes  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  would  be  increa.sed 
from  7  to  9,  still  including  the'  require- 
ment for  the  afStmaiive  vote  of  all  5 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  distribution  of  the  mem- 
bership under  this  amendment,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  members,  would 
be  as  follows:  Five  seats  for  Asian  and 
African  nations,  one  seat  for  an  Eastern 
European  nation,  two  seats  for  Latin 
American  nations,  and  two  seats  for 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

Of  the  two  amendments,  that  dealing 
with  the  Security  Council  is  of  more 
importance  and  of  more  signiftcauce  by 
far.  This  is  true  because  of  the  special 
powers  and  authority  vested  by  the 
United  Nation.s  Charter  in  the  Security 
Council. 

The  United "Ns lions  Charter  recognizes 
the  principle  of  popular  representation 
in  the  international  organization  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
is  constituted.  Eligji>ility  for  member- 
.ship  is  conditioned  only  on  the  fact  of 
statehood  and  the  announced  accept- 
ance of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
Nations   Charter.     The   states   admitted 


have  an  equal  voice  and  an  equal  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  rer.ardle.^s  of 
disparities  in  their  populations,  their 
financial  contributioits  to  the  purpo-ses 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  of  their  repre- 
sentative character. 

Membership  in  the  General  Assembly 
has  more  than  doubled  from  the  51  char- 
ter members  in  1945  to  114  members  in 
1965. 

The  United  Nations  Chal'tcr  did  not,  of 
course,  contemplate  the  CSeneral  Assem- 
bly as  the  authoritative  body  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  evidence  has  demon- 
strated. Had  the  General  A.^sembly  been 
constituted  as  the  author  it. \tivc  action 
body  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Nations  would  be  even  more  ineffectual 
than  it  has  proved  to  be  under  the  pres- 
ent charter.  Th.e  General  As.'^embly  has 
been  reduced  to  almo.^t  total  incftVcti\c- 
itess.  as  was  partictilarly  evidenced  dur- 
ing its  past  session.  dos;,'';tr  tbe  fact  that 
tlie  General  A.-scmb]y  dralt  primarily 
only  with  procedural  inatt«  is  during  this 
period.  | 

Eliaibility  roquirenientS  for  member- 
ship in  the  General  As.'^olnbly  aie  such 
that  less  rcsjjonsible  nations  are  in  a  ma- 
jority, and  the  so-called  newly  f  mer,nn,ti 
nations  have  demonstrated  a  decree  of 
impatience,  irresponsibilit^•,  and  radical- 
ism tliat  i.>  inconsistent  with,  if  not  en- 
tirely piohibitive  to,  effective  operation 
of  a  stable  international  organization. 

The  Security  Council,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  selectively  constituted  and 
originally  designed  at  a  level  of  mem- 
bership v.hich  was  not  pi-ohibitive  of  ef- 
fective deliberation  and  decision.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  five  permanent  members, 
there  are  only  six  othei^. 

The  allocation  of  authority  by  the 
charter  to  the  Security  Council  indicates 
clearly  that  the  Securitj-  Council  was 
conceived  as  the  principal  body  around 
which  the  United  Na:;ions  activities 
would  be  centered,  and  particularly  so 
with  recrard  to  those  activities  dealing 
with  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  24  of  the  charter  gives  the  Se- 
curity Council  "primary  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  ot  international 
peace  and  security."  Uildcr  the  provi- 
sions  of   chapttr   7    of  the  charli: 


Chap'er  VI  contair.s  Articles  33-33  relat- 
iiig  to  Pacific  Settlement  of  Disputes.  P.ira- 
sr.aph  3  of  .'Vrticle  52.  relating  to  Regional 
Arnir.gernent.s.  read-.: 

••3.  ThP  Security  Council  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  pacific  settlement  of 
lrx:al  disputes  through  such  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  such  regional  agencies  either 
on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or 
bv  reference  from  the  Security  Council." 


the 

Sectu'ity  Council  has  the  sole  authority 
to  make  decisions  that  aae  binding  aiid 
compulsory  on  all  nteinbers  for  coercive 
or  enforcement  actions. 

If,  therefore,  the  Unitad  Nations  is  to 
.serve  a  u.seful  peacekeeiiing  role  in  the 
world,  the  Security  Council  must  serve 
as  the  agency  which  fulfills  this  function. 

The  amendment  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Security  Council  from  11 
to  15  and  the  number  of  aflinnalive  votes 
to  approve  an  actioii  fiom  7  to  9,  pur- 
portedly represents  an  effort  to  make 
the  Security  Council  more  representative 
and  to  reflect  the  increase  in  the  total 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  which 
has  occurred  in  the  past  two  decades. 
The  actual  effect  of  the  propo.sed  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil will  be  to  propel  the  Security  Council 
along  the  same  road  of  irresponsibility 
and  paralysis  that  the  Geneial  A.ssembly 
has  already  traveled.        j 

Even  with  the  membeif.^^hip  of  the  Se- 
curity  Council   limited   to    11,   there   is 


preat  difficulty  in  securing  an  alTu  mative 
vote    of    7    members    for    any    particu- 
lar constructive  action,  even  aside  from 
the  problem  of  the  veto  held  by  each 
of     the     5     permanent     members.     The 
United  States  has.  to  date,  consisteiftly 
followed  a  policy  of  not  using  its  veto 
on  the  Security  Council,  although  it  i.s 
the  only  one  of  the  permanent  mcinbeis 
of  the   Security  Council  who  have  ad- 
hered to  such  a  cotuse.     Even  with  the 
present    constittUion     of     tlic     Security 
Council,  the  policy  of  abstaining  on  i.N- 
sues  wiiich  arc  distasteful,  rather  than 
casting  a  negative  vote  v.hich  would  have 
the    effect    of    a    veto,    has    iiicrea.'^ingly, 
proved     embarrassing     to     the     United 
States.    The  latest  incident  of  this  nature 
was  the  abstention  by  the  United  States 
on  ilio  motion  to  inject  the  United  Na- 
tions into  the  Dominican  situation  afttr 
the  Organization  of  American  States  had 
already,  at  our  urging,  as.sumcd  a  peac:- 
keeiJin.g  role.     The  fact  that  we  were  uvi- 
able  or  unwilling  to  j)revcnt  this  actio:i 
by  the  Security  Council  was  a  severe  set- 
back to  our  efforts  to  pet  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  to  tmdertake  and 
assume  a  responsible  peacekeeping  role 
in  tlic  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  increase  in  membership  of  the 
Security  Council  from  11  to  15.  with  the 
n:embership  further  weighted  in  favor 
of  African  and  Asian  nations,  can  only 
assure  that  the  United  States  will  tc- 
iaced  even  more  frequently  with  the 
situation  where  it  has  to  choo.se  between 
abstaining  in  the  Security  Council  en 
actions  which  ai'c  unpalatable  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  abandoning  its  policy  of  non- 
exercise  of  its  veto. 

As  established,  the  Security  Council 
was  contemr.lated  not  a.s  a  popular  reprc- 
.sentalive  body  but  as  an  aeency  co.m- 
poscd  of  the  most  responsible  states,  and 
thereby,  those  nations  which  would,  of 
necessity,  have  to  provide  the  means  for 
cai'i-ying  out  the  Security  Counc:!'? 
dcci-sions.    Article  23  provides  Ihat— 

The  General  Assembly  shall  elect  .six  o'act 
members  of  the  United  Nation?  to  be  ncr.- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
due  regard  being  specially  paid,  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  contribution  of  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  mainten.Tnce  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  to  the 
other  purpose.';  of  the  organisation,  and  nlsc 
to  equitable  geographical  distribution. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  geo- 
grapiiical  distribution  of  the  scats  on  the 
Security  Council  was  subordinated  to  the 
contribution  of  tiie  states  to  the  purpospf: 
of  the  United  Nations,  which,  in  effect 
is  a  measurement  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  particular  state.  The  proposed 
dilution  of  the  menxbership  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  in  conflict  with  the 
principle  laid  down  in  article  23  for  the 
election  of  members  to  the  Security 
Council. 

One  of  the  most  meaningful  measuica 
of  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  is 
financial  supp<jrt.  Article  17  of  the 
charier  piovide:;  that  the  expen.ses  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  borne  by  the 
members  as  apportioned  by  the  General 
As.sembly.  Under  Rule  161  of  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  General  A.ssembly. 
the     Committee     on     Contributions    is 
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charged  with  advi.sing  the  General  As- 
.sembly concerning  the  apportionment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Organization  among 
members  according  to  their  capacity  to 
-jiy.    Under  this  procedure,  the  United 
Stales,  since  the  beginning  of  the  United 
Nation's,  has  been  assessed  and  has  paid 
approximately  one-third  of  the  regular 
budget.     Despite  the  increase  in  mem- 
b'^i-ship  to  more  than  double  the  original 
number  of  states  represented  in  the  gen- 
eral A.ssembly.  the  United  States  ha.s  in- 
creasingly paid  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Unite'  Nations. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relative 
financial    contribution     of     the     United 
States   to   the    United   Natiorus   has    in- 
creased rather  than  decreased  in  the  pa.st 
txo  decades.    It  would  be  totally  incon- 
sistent, under  these  circumstances,  to  re- 
duce tlie  ivei'iht  of  the  U.S.  vote  and  in- 
r.ucncc  on  the  Security  Council. 

The  Senate,  in  deciding  wlicther  to  give 
lis  advice  and  con.sent  to  the  ralihcation 
cf  these  proposed  amendments  to  the 
United  Nations  Cliarier.  should  give  con- 
Hdcration  to  the  fact  that  these  proposals 
are  quite  different  in  oriEin  than  is  nor- 
mallv  the  case  with  treaties  submitted  to 
thisbotiy.  Usually,  treaties  submitted 
to  this  body  for  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification  have  previ- 
ously been  negotiated  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
rrniTicnt,  and,  therefore,  represent  agree- 
ments which  our  Government  has  taken 
an  activ(^  interest  in  securing  and  believes 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amendments  to  the  U.N.  Charter 
now  under  consideration  did  not  origi- 
nate in  any  such  manner.  They  were 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  result  of 
action  of  the  U.N.  General  A.ssembly. 
The  resolution  to  submit  the  charter 
amtnumcnts  to  member  states  for  rati- 
f.cation  was  passed  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  1963. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States  did  not 
favor  the  proposed  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  cither  the  Security  Council  or 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  15 
and  27  members,  respectively.  The  U.S. 
position  was  stated  by  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimptoi|.  Ambassador  Plimpton  stated: 
While  tihe  tJnlted  States  supports  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Councils.  It  is  also  concerned 
that  they  do  not  become  unwieldy  in  size 
and  that  their  composition  Is  such  as  to 
tnske  them  u.seful  Inptrumentilitics  in  their 
respective  are.TS  of.re?ponsibillty.  The  United 
States  believes  th.Tt  the  Security  CovmcU 
should  not  only  provide  for  equitable  geo- 
paphical  distribution,  as  the  charter  says, 
but  must— as  the  charter  also  provides — re- 
flect "the  contribution  of  members  of  the 
t'nited  N.itions  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security."  NVe  also  be- 
lieve tlvit  in  the  interest  of  the  Security 
Council's  most  effective  functioning  it  should 
be  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  tliese 
principles. 

A  Security  Council  of  13  not  only  wovild 
permit  the  African  and  Asian  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  hold  4  of  the  elec- 
tive seats — a  fair  share,  since  they  con- 
EUttite  roughly  half  of  the  total  U.N.  mem- 
bership— but  would  also  provide  a  council 
■whose  overall  composition  would  continue 
to  trike  Into  account  the  ability  of  members 
to  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  tho  organization. 


In  the  case  ot  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  United  States  bcUeveB  that  it 
.should  be  sufUclently  representative  to  carry 
weight  with  the  whole  United  Nations  mem- 
bership. At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
believes  that  if  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions are  to  be  meaxiingful  a  balance  must 
be  maintained  among  its  members  between 
the  dcveioped  and  the  developing  states. 

A  liiial  word  about  our  po.sition  on  the 
draft  resolutions  now  before  the  Committee 
on  tlie  enlargement  of  the  Councils. 

Tlie  US.  delegation  is  authorized  to  vote 
in  favor  of  amendments  to  the  Charter  pro- 
Mding  for  a  13-seat  Security  Council  and  a 
2-l-£cat  ELonomic  and  Social  Council.  We 
h;ivc  no  authority  to  support  any  other  pro- 
poFals  for  amendments  to  the  Charter,  and 
if  any  othor  propopal  is  put  to  a  vote  at  this 
time,  v.e  shall  have  to  vote  againat  it. 

When  the  matter  actually  came  to  a 
vole,  the  United  States  abstained,  rather 
ti;an  vote  against  the  resolution  as  our 
representative  has  previously  indicated 
v,c  would  do.  The  treaty  which  we  are 
considcrin.g,  therefore,  was  not  initiated 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, but  rather  the  proposal  was 
thmst  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  po.':itlon  of  the  United  States  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  summarized  by  Ambassador 
Plimpton,  v^-as  meritorious  and  a  correct 
position.  To  the  extent  circumstances 
have  chanced  since  1963,  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  proposed  this  am.endment 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  those 
changes,  and  circumstances  support  the 
wisdom  of  our  initial  position  rather 
than  mitigating  against  it.  Since  1963, 
the  General  Assembly  with  its  enlarged 
membership  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
plete ineffectiveness,  and  the  financial 
crisis  cf  the  United  Nations  has  worsened 
materially. 

Under  the  provisions  of  article  108  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  no  am.end- 
mcnt  to  the  charter  can  become  effective 
unless  it  is  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  includ- 
ing all  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  This  gives  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  a  veto  over  proposed 
amendments  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  decision  of  the  Senate,  there- 
fore, on  whether  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  tc  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  if  negative,  would  prevent  the 
change  in  the  charter. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States 
should  come  firsl.  To  approve  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  would  be  to  reduce  the  weiglit 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Security 
Council  by  almost  50  percent  and  the 
weight  of  the  United  States  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  by  about  30 
percent.  The  Senate  cannot  serve  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  by  agreeing 
to  dilute  our  influence  on  the  Security 
Council  aiid  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  while  the  United  States  is  hav- 
ing to  provide  a  major  and  increasing 
portion  of  the  financial  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Th3  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  would 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  Umted  States 
to  protect  her  own  vital  interests  in  the 


broad  spectrum  of  international  hssues 
which  come  before  the  United  Nations. 
The  Senate  has  no  power  to  catise  the 
Executi\"e  to  use  the  U.S.  veto  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  when  the  occaision  de- 
mands in  order  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  does 
have  both  the  power  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  veto  amendments  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  are  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

To  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  should  exercise  its  power  by  ve- 
toing the  propesed  amendments  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  qLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  were  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  without  dissent. 
They  are  relatively  simple  amendments 
to  the  United  Nations-Charter  and  do  not 
affect  either  the  seats  or  the  right  to  veto 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  including  ourselves.  They 
are  a  necessary  administrative  change  in 
the  charter  structure,  resulting  from  the 
vast  expansion  in  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  since  the  charter  was 
originally  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  first  arose  in  1956,  after  the 
United  Nations  membership  had  in- 
creased from  60  to  80  nations  in  2  years. 
Half  of  the  new  members  were  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  It  was  obvious  that 
more  newly  independent  nations  would 
inevitably  be  admitted  in  tne  future.  It 
was  equally  clear  that  greater  repre- 
sentation would  have  to  be  provided  for 
those  areas,  either  through  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Councils  or  by  reducing  the 
traditional  geographic  allocation  of 
seats  at  the  expense  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

The  primary  course  was  clearly  dic- 
tated by  pragmatic  international  politi- 
cal considerations.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  cut  back  the  representa- 
tion of  older  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Security  Council  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  newly  inducted  mem- 
bers. 

When  the  question  of  increasing  the 
size  of  these  two  Councils  came  before 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  17, 
1933.  the  vote  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Security  Council  was  97  to  11.  and  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  it  was  96  to  11.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  United  States  abstained. 

The  resolutions  of  amendment  require 
that  they  be  ratified  by  each  state  by 
September  1.  1965.  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes. 
We  are.  therefore,  within  discernable 
distance  of  the  deadline.  As  of  now.  65 
nations  of  the  required  76.  which  means 
two-thirds  of  the  total  United  Nations 
membership  of  114,  have  ratified  the 
amendments. 

These  resolutions  also  provide  for  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  elective 
seats.  In  the  case  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  resolution  provides  that  the  10 
nonpermanent  members  shall  be  elected 
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as  follows:  5  fiom  African  and  Asian 
States.  4  from  Eastern  European  States. 
2  from  Latin  American  States,  and  2 
from  Western  European  and  other 
5;t?.te$.  The  status  of  the  five  permanent 
members  would  not  be  affected. 

The  result  of  these  resolutions  would 
bo  to  double  the  present  representation 
of  nonpermanent  members  from  the 
c.rorcmcntioned  s^eographic  areas,  except 
in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  where  the 
membership  would  remain  the  same. 
TheriC  patterns  of  geographic  distnbvi- 
tion  for  the  election  of  nonpermanent 
members  of  these  Councils  are  not  actu- 
all.v  incorporated  in  the  amendments 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent.  However,  tliey 
are  a  part  of  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 1991,  and  will  govern  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  v.hen  it  comes  to 
elect  the  nonpermanent  members. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  with  re-^^pect 
to  the  question  of  the  financing  of  peace- 
keeping operatioiis.  these  amendments 
to  the  chaiter  are  entirely  irrelevant. 
Whether  we  have  acted  wisely  or  not — 
and  I  believe  that,  lart^ely  speaking,  we 
have  acted  wisely  with  respect  to  the 
present  controversy  respecting  the  fi- 
nancing of  peacekeeping  operations  by 
the  United  Nations — has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  two  amendments  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Theielore.  I  i-hail  not  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  from  the  pertinent 
and  germane  consideration  of  these  two 
charter  amendments  by  digressing  into 
the  financial  situation.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  have  printed  m  the  Recokd 
the  reasons  given  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  suppoit  of  these  two 
treaties.  Accordiniiy,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  excerpt  from  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk's  testimony,  v.-hich  appears 
on  page  4  of  the  committee  report,  be 
printed  at  this  poiiic  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov,"s: 

7  Advan7.\ges  and  disadvantages  of 
Enlarged  CotrNciLS 

In  hi.s  te.<;timony  before  the  con-iinittce  on 
Aprii  28.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  asserted 
that  neither  of  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ment.?  would  affect  U.S.  membership  on  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
ci.->.l  Council,  nor  wotild  they  alter  U.S.  veto 
rights  in  tne  Security  Council.  In  addition, 
he  stated  that  the  amendments  have  the 
loUowinp;  advantages; 

"First,  they  would  modernize  the  current 
obsolete  apportionment  of  .seats  on  the  two 
Councils  in  line  with  the  pre.senc  member- 
ship. 

"Second,  they  would  add  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Councils  and  to  the  confidence  of  the 
membership  at  large  that  they  are  fairly 
represented  in  these  principal  oreans  which 

are  charged  with  serving  the  interests  of 
u'A  members. 

•'Third     they   would    alleviate    the    present 

severe  pressures  on  the  original  allocation  of 

■  feats  which  has  ltd  to  bickering  and  to  .such 

un.'ariifactory   practices   as   split   terms   on 

the  .Security  Cotincil. 

"Fotirth.  the  proposed  distribution  cf  seats 
in  ilje  enlarged  Councils,  which  is  included 
m  the  Assembly  resolution,  should  help  min- 
imize contentious  rivalries  for  seats  on  the 
Councils  and  help  to  as.sure  that  a  greater 
r.umber  r.f  countries  over  the  years  will  ha*e 


opportunity  to  participate  i!^\  the  a5airs  of 
the  Councils.  ' 

'"Tlie  proposed  enlnrgcnicr-ts  are  reason- 
able and  equitable  without  expanding  the 
Councils  to  unwieldy  sizes. 

"The  proposed  voting  mivjorities  are  fair 
and  workable — and  m  our  Jtidijment  would 
liot  materially  ch.inge  the  vluiing  aUnement 
from  the  present  situation,"' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liiive  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  REroRD  a  statement 
from  tiie  messase  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  tvan.'^mittinc;  to  the 
Senate  the  two  charter  aiitendments  now 
under  consideration.  This  statement 
appears  on  pa-^ie  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
m.ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  increase  in  the  repress  'Utation  of  both 
Councils  is  now  clearly  noc  ^ssary  to  restore 
the  balance  which  ex.sted  be  tv.ecn  the  Coun- 
cUs  and  the  General  Assembly  when  the 
charter  came  into  force,  i  in  expansion  of 
50  percent  in  the  c.ise  of  tl  e  Economic  and 
Social  Couiicil  and  less  in  th  ;  Security  Coun- 
cil is  a  rensonpble  way  to  a  Ijust  to  a  mem- 
bership whicii  has  more  tli  an  doubled.  At 
tiiC  s.ime  time,  the  expansic  n  is  not  stich  its 
to   make   the   Councils   unwieldy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preiident,  so  much 
for  these  two  simple  charter  amend- 
ments which  I  hope  will  receive  the 
overvsheiining  approval  pi  the  Senate 
when  v.e  vote — hopefully  later  this 
afternoon.  However,  the  bringing  of 
these  two  charter  amendments  in  treaty 
form  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  raises 
large  questions  of  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  v,hich  I  should  like  to 
discuss. 

In  my  .judgntent.  the  Unit'-^d  Nations  Ls 
now  in  a  very  dilfictilt  situation.  We,  as 
the  prime  moving  force  in  its  creation 
back  in  1945,  should  be  pressing  for  a 
revision  of  its  charter  on  far  more  fun- 
damental lines  than  arc  represented  by 
these  two  modest  amendments.  In 
order  to  support  that  statement.  I  .should 
like  to  review  at  this  time  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  peace- 
keepirg  as  laid  down  by  the  last  three 
Presidents   of   the   Uiiitcd   States. 

On  September  22,  1960.  President 
Dwisht  D.  Ej.-enhower  stated,  in  a  speech 
to  the  General  Assembly: 

Thus,  we  sec  aa  our  goal.,  not  a  superstate 
abo'.e  nations,  but  a.  wfcrld  community 
embracing  them  all.  rootled  in  law  and 
justice  and  enhancing  the  potentialities  and 

common  purposes  oi  all  peoples. 

It  is  .sit^nifieant  that  Christiaii  Herter. 
after  he  succeeded  John  Foster  Dulles  as 
Secretary  of  State — presumably  with  the 
approval  of  his  chief,  Piesident  Eisen- 
hower— committed  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  to  the  principle  of  general 

and  coniplete  disarmamant  under  effec- 
tive inspection,  and  also  under  enforcible 
world   law. 

This  commitment  by  Secretary  Herter 
received  little  publicity  at  the  time.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  and  for  many  years. 
RoinE?  back  to  the  days  before  World  War 
II.  the  Soviet  Union  had  advocated  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament.  This 
was  first  done  by  its  fQrcign  Minister, 
Mr.  Litvinov. 


Before  World  War  II  the  difTiculty 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  proposal  was  that 
it  WHS  couciied  in  typically  vague  form. 
It  gave  no  as'jurance  of  adequate  inspec- 
tion, veracity,  or  control  of  the  disar- 
mament process.  It  made  not  even  the 
slightest  gesture  ,  toward  the  need  of 
creating  a  rule  gf  law.  a  permanent  inter- 
national instit^ition  which  would  super- 
vi.'^'e  the  dir.irilrianicnt  process,  and  tri- 
bunals in  which  political  disputes  might 
be  resolved  without  resort  to  force. 

la  Older  to  do  tliis.  it  was  obvious  that 
there  would  have  to  be  created  an  execu- 
tive body  whicli  would  deal  with  the  dis- 
armament process  and  with  political 
problems,  .iudicial  iiistitutions  which 
would  be  able  to  hear  ca^es  and  render 
decrees,  antl  an  international  police 
force  v\hich  v.ould  be  able  to  eiiforce  the 
decrees  once  ihey  were  made. 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  toc'k 
office,  he  advanced  considerably  funhtr 
the  position  taken  by  SecretaiT  of  Staie 
Herter.  President  Kennedy  said  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1961,  in  an  extraordinarily 
wonderful  speech  made  to  the  United 
Nations: 

We  must  create  worldwide  law  and  law 
enforcenieiit  as  we  outlaw  worldwide  l.iw 
.ind  weapons. 

In  a  historic  address  at  American  Uni- 
versity on  June  10.  19t)3,  President  Ken- 
nedy said: 

Our  primary  long-range  interest  is  gen- 
eral and  complete  disamiament — designed 
to  take  place  by  stages,  permitting  parallel 
political  developments  to  btuld  the  new  In- 
stitutions of  peace  which  would  take  the 
place  of  arms. 

Some  18  months  before  President 
Kennedy  made  tliat  commitment  on  be- 
half of  oui'  country,  the  McCloy-Zcrin 
agreement  of  18  points  dealing  with  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  had  been 
negotiated  in  Washington,  in  Septcmbo:' 
of  1961. 

As  a  result  of  that  agreement  and  of 
the  work  done  by  the  newly  created 
Arms  Control  end  Disarmament  Agency, 
the  United  States  tabled,  at  the  18- 
nation  Disarmnment  Conference  i^^ 
Geneva,  a  draft  outline  of  a  treaty  of  gen- 
eral and  comjjlete  disarmament  under 
strict  hiternational  control. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  previou.%  tabled 
its  own  outline  tieaty  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  dilTerences  between  the  two 
treaties  are  great.  aiid  the  difficulties  are 
formidable,  but  in  my  judgment  they  are 
not  insuperable. 

Ever  since  Iho  spnirj  of  1962  cffoiu 

have  been  made  at  Geneva  and  before 
the  United  Nations  to  narrow  the  .cap  be- 
tween those  two  draft  treaties.  Those 
efforts  have  been  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful, and  a  wide  difference  still  exists. 
When  President  Johnson  took  office  in 

his  OW11  1  iyht,  he  .said,  in  liis  comminiica- 
tion  to  the  Congress  on  January  15.  196.5. 
that  we  must  be  '•vigilant  for  opportu- 
nities for  improving  the  hopes  of  peace." 
The  policy  of  this  country  in  support 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  efTective  international  controls 
and  also  eiiforcible  world  law,  first 
enunciated  by  Secretary  of  State  Herten 
is  still  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  has  been  evidenced 
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by  a  numbei'  of  resolutions  offered  by  our 
delegation  bo  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  debate  on  disar- 
mainciit  whiCn  Is  beins  held  in  New  York. 

The  .step?  taken  toward  peace  in  the 
pa:  t  4  ycar.s.  includinr^  the  adoption  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
hotline  ajn'ccmcnt,  the  United  Nations 
resolution  a'Unnsl  wcai>r;ns  in  space,  and 
i!i  pur.suit  of  a  policy  of  mutual  example 
in  reducing  excessive  defense  expendi- 
tures have  made  a  sub.stantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  relaxation  of  international 
tensions. 

Unfortunately,  th.e  unhapjiy  events  in 
South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  have,  for  the  time 
beiu'.'.  hdatfxi  ui)  asain  tlie  cold  war  and 
have  made  iieaceful  coexistence  more  dif- 
ficult: but  it  is  my  belief  that  this  is  a 
tcmporaty  hiatur-. 

I  point  out  that  it  was  immediately 
after  the  Russians  b-iilt  the  wall  in  Ber- 
lin that  we  were  able  to  achieve  tiie 
Zorin-McCloy  auireement.  Histoi-y  proves 
that  very  often  at  times  of  hi-ihest  inter- 
national tension  both  parties  turn  away 
from  confrontation  and  arc  prepared,  as 
a  matter. of  wisdom,  to  make  efforts  to 
reach  accommodation  and  move  forward 

in  the  causa  of  peace. 

There  call  be  no  cUssent  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  on  cither  side  of  the 
aisle  from:  tlie  statement  that  the  ba.sic 
purpose  of  U.S.  foreiin  policy  is  the 
achievnneht  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
which  can  best  be  attained  by  the  appli- 
wition  of  tlie  rule  of  law  in  the  interna- 
tional com^iunity. 

In  suppoi't  of  that  policy  we  supixirted 
the  resolution  in  tiie  General  Assembly  at 
its  14th  sesJ?ion— and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted — tliat  "the  Roal 
of  fieneral  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control"  is 
the  objective  of  all  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  resolution  called 
upon  tiovernments  "to  make  every  effort 
to  achieve  a  constructive  soltUion  of  this 
problem." 

I  should  like  to  refer  now  to  a  historic 
address  by  President  Kennedy  made  to 
the  18th  "session  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  on  September  1963,  hardly  2 
months  before  he  was  assassinated.  He 
called  for  the  revision  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment ot  that  body  into  "a  cenuine  world 
sectirity  .system."  He  declared  that  the 
peacekecpinii  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  must  be  sticnythened  by  the 
adoption    of    sound    financial    airan;-;c- 

mtnis  and  the  maintenance  of  standby 

peace  force  contin.aents  by  member  na- 
tions. H<'  stated  that  re.sort  to  -.pecial 
missions  lor  the  conciliation  and  adju- 
dication of  international  disputes  .shotild 
bo  increased. 

That  was  then,  on  September  20. 1963, 
and  is,  today,  a  matter  of  urgency.  To- 
day it  is  a  matter  of  increasinfi  urtiency. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  international 
relations  have  deteriorated  and  degen- 
erated since  President  Kennedy  made 
that  speech. 

I  sussest  that  the  roa.son  why  a  for- 
ward movement  toward  peace  under  en- 
forcible  world  law  is  particularly  impor- 
tant and  ursent  now  is  that  technolog- 
ical   and    political    developments    have 


given  rise  to  new  perils  to  peace  through 
the  increasing  s-pread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  evidenced  by  the  successful  det- 
onation of  two  nuclear  devices  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  an  independent  nuclear 
deterrent  by  France,  and  the  possibility 
that  .several  other  nations,  which  have 
the  cai^acity  to  make  nuclear  weapons, 
will  shortly  follow  a  similar  course,  un- 
less we  can  achieve  a  nor.proliferation 
aRreement. 

The  United  States  recommended  only 
2  days  ago  to  the  United  Nations— and 
I  was  happy  to  be  i^rcsent  when  it  was 
done — the  prompt  reconvening  of  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva  in  order  that  it  might  consider 
a  nonproliferation  agreement  which 
would  include  as  one  of  its  parts  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  armaments  of  all 
nations  now  having  such  armaments. 

I  was  accordingly  disappointed  to  see, 
on  the  very  next  day,  after  the  tabling 
of  the  resolution  at  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
that  during  the  next  12  months  we  were 
going  to  increase  by  approximately  10 
percent  our  nuclear  warheads  in  Europe. 

To  me  it  seems  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  at  a  time  v.hen  we  should  be  mak- 
ing every  possible  effort  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  method  for 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons — and  con- 
ventional weapons,  too — we  are  encour- 
acing  some  of  our  NATO  allies  to  get 
their  fingers  closer  to  the  nuclear  trigger. 
Instead  of  making  such  efforts,  we  are 
going  to  encourage  the  possibility  of 
having  nuclear  weapons  among  other 
European  states,  when  we  should  be  dis- 
cussing means,  as  a  matter  of  self-preser- 
vation, to  get  rid  of  the  delicate  balance 
of  terror  under  which  we  live. 

While  we  arc  doing  that  we  .should  also 
get  rid  of  the  equal,  but  much  less  pub- 
licized, terror  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  instruments  of  warfare, 
which  are  an  even  greater  threat  to  the 
survival  of  our  civilization. 

In  order  to  achieve  an  international 
accord  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  control  and 
the  development  of  international  peace- 
keeping machhiery.  we  must  get  the  en- 
thusiastic support  not  only  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  also  of 
an    informed    public    opinion    in    this 

cotmtry. 

Therefore  I  have  stibmitted.  with  the 
cosponsorship    of    25    other    Senators,    a 

resolution  on  planning  for  peace. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32.    This 

resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  recently 
held  2  days  of  heariiigs  on  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  made 
an  eloquent  and  persuasive  argument  in 
support  of  the  resolution.    He  is  present 

in  the  Chamber.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI.  who  is 
also  present,  and  who  is  also  a  cospon- 
sor.  as  is  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
made  an  equally  fine  written  statement 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  lesolution 
can  shortly  be  reported  to  the  floor  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Ten  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  in- 


troduced  identical   resolutions   in   the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
completion  of  ^  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
asked,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
two  simple  treaties  which  we  are  about 
to  pass  on?  To  that  intelligent  ques- 
tion I  would  make  the  following  reply: 
The  two  charter  amendments  merely 
scratch  the  top  of  the  surface  of  an 
underlying  problem  to  which  we  have 
not  faced  up  either  in  Congress,  the 
State  Department,  or  in  the  Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

What  we  need,  in  my  judgment,  is  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
supported  not  only  by  Congress  but  also 
by  his  own  executive  agencies,  for  in  the 
testimony  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  respect  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resoltition  32,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  resolution  was  damned  with  faint 
praise. 

Accordingly:  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  would  formulate  as  speedily  as 
possible  specific  and  detailed  proposals 
for  the  implementation  of  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national authority  to  keep  the  peace 
under  conditiorrs  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  effectively  guaran- 
teed by  adequate  inspection  and  control 
and  protected  by  a  system  of  enforcible 
world  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  we  going  to 
get  that  done? 

Can  it  be  done  under  the  present 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  ham- 
strung as  it  is  by  the  one-vote,  one- 
nation  principle  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly; hamstrung  as  it  is  by  the  veto  pro- 
visions in  the  Security  Coimcil  where 
any  one  of  five  separate  nation-states 
can  nullify  any  action  desired  by  every 
other  member  of  the  United  Nations? 

Can  it  be  done,  unless  we  can  so  amend 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  give 
it  adequate  and  automatic  financial  re- 
sources to  enable  it  to  continue  its  peace- 
keeping efforts  and  to  institute  new 
ones? 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  it. 
unless   we  can   count   upon   the   strong 

support  of  the  majority  of  not  only  the 

"have"  nations,  but  also  the  "have  not" 
nations,  for  a  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  Cliarter  of  the  United  Nations  which 
will  do  these  things:  namely,  eliminate 
the  veto,  and  provide  for  some  form  of 
voting  under  which  some  little  countiy— 

and  1  say  this  not  invidiously  or  with 
the  intent  of  reflecting  on  a  gallant  lit- 
tle country — such  as  the  Ivoit  Coast,  can 
have  the  same  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  cannot  accomplish  this  unless  we 

can  find  some  automatic  source  of  rev- 
enue, such  as  a  small  tax  on  interna- 
tional trade  which  will  keep  the  treasury 
of  the  United  Nations  full. 
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We  cannot  do  it  unless  the  United 
Nations  v.iil  move  further  than  it  has  so 
far  in  supportingr  multilateral  interna- 
tional efforts  to  remedy  the  soriy  con- 
diiion  of  the  "have  not"  nations  in  the 
world.  For.  Mr.  President,  the  rich  na- 
tions are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  na- 
tions are  getting  poorer.  We  are  faced 
\<v.\\  a  revolution  of  rising  cxpectation.s. 
Wo  cannot  lonj^  ienore  the  fact  that  v\"0 
hve  in  an  ca.«;i3  o:  aillucnce  surrounded 
by  a  desert  of  poverty. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  Nations 
is  ill  equipped,  under  its  present  ci;arter, 
to  tal-e  the  necessary  steps  tov.avd 
acLievin?  that  just  and  la.slir:-;  peace 
which  is  the  roal  of  our  national  policy. 

It  may  be  v.cll  that  \vc  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  chaner  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
particularly  m  view  of  the  present  ur.for- 
tunaie  dechne  of  the  influence  of  the 
United  Nations,  caused  in  part  by  the 
controversy  over  finances  involving  ihe 
interpretation  of  rule  XIX.  We  may 
bo  unable  to  make  the  ncccs.^nry  chraiges 
because  at  present  v.c  are  too  timid  to 
suggest  them  or,  becau.^e,  having  been 
brought  to  tlie  point  wiiere  v.e  will  sug- 
gest tliem.  v%e  cannot  get  adequate  sup- 
port from  the  other  nation-states  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  way 
to  which  we  can  turn  to  achieve  the  same 
result.  That  way  would  be  by  operating 
out  of  the  18-nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference in  Geneva,  which  consists  lamely 
of  the  major  countries  of  the  world,  ex- 
clusive of  Communist  China,  which  have 
sub.stantial  amounts  of  armaments.  We 
can  create  through  the  mechanism  of  a 
disarmament  treaty  an  international 
disannament  ors'anization.  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  major  miUtary  nations  of 
the  world,  which  would  have  a  consulta- 
tive body,  a  legislature  if  you  will,  wiierc 
there  is  no  veto,  and  an  executive  who 
will  be  able  to  act  with  greater  strength 
than  the  present  powers  of  the  Secretary 
General  cf  the  United  Nations  permit. 
That  international  disarmament  organi- 
zation could  be  put  in  the  position  of  not 
only  supervising  the  implementation  of 
a  di.sarmament  treaty  but  also  of  helping 
to  keep  the  peace  all  over  the  world,  for 
it  would  have  assigned  to  it  an  interna- 
tional police  force,  which  I  personally 
would  hope  would  be  recruited  on  the 
basis  of  individual  enlistments  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  national  contingents. 
As  the  disai-mament  process  continues, 
the  international  police  force  v\-ould  be  in 
a  position  to  enforce  the  disarmament 
treaty. 

Finally,  we  would  ne<:-d  additional  v.orld 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  international  disputes  not  settled  by 
negotiation,  mediation,  conciliation,  or 
arbitration.  Such  bodies  could  be  set 
up  with  a  real  connection  with  the  United 
I>Jations  but  with  a  status  under  which 
they  would  report  primarily  to  the  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization. 
These  three  new  institutions,  the  In- 
frrnational  Disarmament  Organization, 
a  Permanent  World  Peace  Force,  and  a 
World  Tribunal  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  di.sputes,  which  are  political 
rather  than  merely  legal,  could  well  be 
financed  by  appropriate  and  reliable  ar- 


rangements such  as  the  kind  cf  financing 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  which  would 
be  a  sniall  tax  on  inteniational  trade,  or 
some  other  appropriate  mcasiu'c. 

Since  the  major  states  having  power 
in  the  world  arc  mcmbei^  of  the  18- 
nation  conferrnce,  v.ith  the  exception  of 
Communist  China,  they  would  be  able, 
through  this  kind  of  tax,  tp  secure  ade- 
Ci-.nitc  financing  for  these  p-.jrposps. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Presidont.  I  close  with 
the  thought  that  our  Gove.iunent  .should 
take  the  lead  and  net  follow  along  be- 
hind others  in  studyip.:i,  fortnulating.  and 
perfecting  specific  and  dotc^iled  jiroposals 
for  the  impl'i'mentation  oiC  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  th.e  Uiiitod  States,  to 
which  I  have  jt'.st  referred. 

I  would  hope  that  we  v.iiuld  do  this  in 
the  reasonably  near  ftttuia.  Not  only  is 
it  an  important  m.atler  of  i  self -survival: 
not  only  is  it  a  question  of  keeping  West- 
ern civili.-'ation  intact;  it  is  al=o  a  matter 
in  which,  in  the  short  ri'.nga.  we  can  move 
to  rehabilitate  the  imane  hi  the  United 
States  of  America,  which!  has  recently 
suffered  .severely  as  a  result  of  some  of 
our  activities  on  the  inten-jatioiial  scene. 

I  would  hope  that  the  PBcsident  would 
take  the  lead  in  formulatiiig  these  pro- 
pci:als  v.hlch  I  have  sugce^ted  and  that 
he  would  make  available  the  studies 
which  I  hope  he  will  cau*  to  be  made, 
to  the  Congress  jind  the  ptiilic  generally, 
and  that  he  would,  in  short  order,  trans- 
mit the  results  of  his  studies  to  tl:ie  heads 
of  government  of  all  the  rations  of  the 
world,  urging  them  to  initiate  similar 
studies  on  matters  geiTnane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  which  I  have  been  discussing. 

In  my  opinion,  in  that  wtiy,  the  United 
States  of  America  can  apain  t<ake  the 
lead  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  which 
is  the  major  objective  of  oiu-  foreign 
policy. 

EXHI:3IT   1 

S.  Con.  Res.  33 

Wherer.s  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
Str.tes,  as  stated  by  Pre-ldent;  Johnson  in  his 
coniaiuiiicaLion  to  the  Co;.-  re  •  n  arms  con- 
trol on  January  15.  190.5.  to  be  vigilant  for 
oppci'tuniiies  Xor  improving]  the  hopes  for 
peace";  and  1 

Wliereas  the  steps  taken  toward  peace  in 
the  past  four  years,  Including  the  adoption 
oi:  the  hmitecl"  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
hot  line  agreement,  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution against,  weapon-s  in  Fpi.ce.  and  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  oi  mucunl  cxarnple  in  re- 
ducing excessive  defense  expenditures,  have 
contribute:!  to  the  relaxiitljon  of  interna- 
tional tensions;  and 

Whereas  thc=;e  dovcl'^pnif  nts  have  en- 
hanced the  prospect  for  t!.e  negotiation  of 
further  International  agreements  based  upon 
mutual  interest  and  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  world  peace;  anci 

Whereas  tlie  ba-sic  purpose  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  the  achievement  of  a  Just 
and  la.s'ing  peace,  wliith  canfliest  be  attained 
throueh  the  development  of  I  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  international  commm-^ity;  and 

•Whereas  the  United  Natidns  General  As- 
semb'v.  at  its  fotirtceiUh  sesKion,  tuiani- 
moiLsly  adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control  ',  and  callocl  upon  govcrn- 
menr,>  "to  make  every  e.Tort  to  achieve  a 
co.n.struciivo  solution  of  this  problem";  and 

Whereas  Prc-ident  Ei.nenliov.-er  stated  on 
September  22.  1960,  to  the  Fifteenth  General 
A"^r-;embly.  "Tlius,  we  see  as  [our  goal,  not  a 
superstate  above  nations,  bit  a  world  com- 
muTiity   cinl^racing   them   al! 
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and  justice  and  enh-incing  the  potentialities 
and  common  purposes  of  all  peoples";  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  stated  on  .Sep- 
tember 23,  1961,  that  we  must  create  "world- 
wide law  and  law  cniurccir.ciit  as  we  outlaw 
v.orldwide  war  and  weapons",  and  staled  fur- 
ther on  June  10,  10G3,  that  "our  primary 
long-range  interest"  is  "general  and  com- 
plete di-sarmfmont — dosiijnctl  to  Ux'kc  place 
ijy  Etngps,  permitting  p.arallel  political  de- 
velopments to  build  the  new  inslituiions  of 
})c:ice  v,!ii-.h  would  take  the  place  oi  arms"; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  program  for 
general  and  con-.p'ictc  cUsarmameat  in  a 
peaceCul  world,  iniroduced  at  the  sixteenth 
iCEsion  of  the  United  Nations  General  .'As- 
sembly, defined  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  as  "A  world  where  there  shall  be  a 
pcrmnnent  slate  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  efTecUve  inteniational  eon- 
t?-ol"  and  tlie  "institution  of  effective  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  international  agrce- 
mf^ats.  fcr  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  pence  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations" 
and  called  for  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Di.sarmament  Orftani^.ation  to  insure 
ciimpli.mce  with  disarmament  obligations,  a 
United  Nations  I'o.ice  Force  to  keep  the 
peace  during  the  period  of  dis.irmameui  and 
thcr'.vifter;  and  improve- d  processes  for  the 
peaceful  ."settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes; and 

Whereas  Prcsicicnt  Kennedy,  in  addressing 
the  eighteenth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Gencr.d  Assembly  on  September  20.  1963, 
called  lor  tlie  revision  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  permit  tlie  dtvelopmeat 
of  tiial  body  into  ".a.  genuine  world  security 
system",  and  declared  that  the  peacekeeping 
machinerv  of  the  TJnited  Nations  mu^^t  be 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  sound, 
financial  arrangements  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  standby  pea.ce  force  contingen'.s 
by  n^cmber  nations,  and  that  resort  to  spe- 
cial missions  for  the  conciliation  and  adju- 
dication of  international  disputes  be  in- 
creased; and 

Whereas  the  realization  of  these  goals 
through  international  negotiations.  United 
Nations  Charter  revision,  or  otherwi.'^c.  !s  a 
matter  of  urgency  becatite  ( 1 )  technological 
and  political  developments  have  given  rise 
to  new  perils  to  peace  through  the  increas- 
ing .Kjjrcad  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  evidenced 
by  the  successful  detonation  of  a  nuclear  de- 
vice by  tlic  Chinese  Communists,  the  con- 
tinued development  of  an  Independent  nu- 
clear deterrent  by  France,  and  the  possibility 
that  several  other  nations,  which  have  the 
capacity  to  make  nuclear  weapons,  will  fol- 
low a  similar  course:  and  (2(  the  increasing 
cost  of  the  arms  race  is  preventing  human 
needs  fronj  being  met  in  all  the  countries  cl 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Gener.il  As- 
sembly, during  recent  sessions,  has  resolved 
to  keep  in  being  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  reviewn-:g  the 
charter,  and  has  further  resolved  to  ask  tiie 
Committee  to  submit  periodic  report-'^,  with 
recommendations,  to  future  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and 

Whereas  the  achievem.cnt  of  an  intern?.- 
tional  accord  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  eifective  controls  and  the 
development  of  international  peacekeeping 
machinery  require  not  only  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  biU  also  an  informed  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States:  Now,  tiicrefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hoijse  of  Eep- 
resevtatives  concurring).  That  tlie  President 
should  be  supported  in  his  e.Torts  to  achieve 
peace  and  disarmament  under  legally  effec- 
tive controls  and  to  develop  internation.al 
Institutions  capable  of  permanently  keeping 
the  peace. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  speedily  as  possible  specific 
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and  detailed  proposals  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  tlie   foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United    .States    regarding    the    establishment 
of    an    Jnternatioaial    authority    to    keep    tlie 
peace  under  conditions  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  elfectivcly  guaranteed  by 
adequate  inspection  and  controls.     In  for- 
mulating such  proposals,  the  President  is  re- 
auesled    to    consider    whetlicr    tiic    develop- 
ment of  eifective  International  machinery  for 
the    supervision    of    disarmament    and    the 
maintenance  of  peace,  including  (1)   an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization;    (2i 
a  permanent  World  Peace  Force;    (3)    world 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  aU 
international  disputes  not  setllcd  by  negoti- 
ations;   (4)    otiier  international   in.stitutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law;  and  (5)  appropriate 
and  reliable  financial   arrangements  for  the 
support    of    such    peacekeeping    machinery, 
may    best    be    achieved    by    revision    of    tlic 
Charter   of   the    United   Nations,    by   a   new- 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Sec  3.  The  President  should  make  such 
proposals  available  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  Prct^icient  i.s  reciucstcd  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  heads 
Of  government  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  urge  them  Xo  initiate  within 
tlieir  governments  studies  of  matters  ger- 
mane to  this  resolution  and  to  foriuulate  and 
make  generaUy  available  recommendations 
tiased  upon  sucli  studies. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  liave  just  heard  the  lat- 
ter pail  of  the  Senator's  speech  and  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  his  objectives 
and  his  thoughts,  but  I  am  not  so  con- 
cerned about  what  our  image  may  be. 

I  a^ree  conipletely  that  the  objective 
of  world  i)eace,  peace  through  the  rule  of 
law.  must  be  attained  within  our  life- 
time, or  in  our  children's  lifetime  if  their 
children,  in  tvun,  are  to  have  lives  in 
which  they  can  enjoy  peace. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
address. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.      Mr.    President.     I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  tire  yeas  and  nays  on  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
in?  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  my 
opinion  these  amendments  would  not 
weaken  our  standing  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  weaken  the  United  Nations  it- 
self. In  all  probability  they  wotdd 
strengthen  it. 

When  the  U.N.  was  organized,  there 
v^'ere  only  51  members.  There  were  11 
members  of  the  Security  Council  at  that 
time.  Now  there  are  114  members  in 
the  United  Nations.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments calls  for  15  members  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  so  that  more  parts  of  the 


world  may  be  represented  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  on  which 
the  representation  would  be  increased 
from  IS  to  27. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  approval  of 
the  amendments  is  in  order,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  support  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
.sought  this  time  to  speak,  not  because 
I  have  any  doubt  that  the  charter  re- 
visions will  be  approved,  but  to  say  a 
woid   about  the   United   Nations. 

This  amendment  taking  cognizance  of 
the  enlarged  size  of  the  U.N.  is  the  first 
amendment  to  the  charter  which  is  be- 
ing considered  for  Senate  approval  and 
apparently  will  be  approved.  There  has 
been  so  much  question  raised  about 
whether  the  U.N.  could  last,  and  whether 
it  could  last  here  in  the  United  States, 
that  I  believe  we  should  say  something 
about  the  U.N.'s  powers  of  endurance. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction — and  I  believe 
the  American  people  feel  the  same  way — 
that  v.-e  will  not  let  the  U.N.  collapse 
for  linancial  reasons.   We  may  insist,  as 
we  may  very  well  have   to  hisist.  upon 
certain   proportions   which  we   will   pay 
and  which  we  will  not  pay.     It  may  be 
that  we  ought  to  be  a  little  tougher  about 
article  XIX  than  we  have  been.    But 
we  cannot  and  will  not  permit  an  organi- 
zation which  has  served  us  so  well  for 
so  long,  and  which  ^  so  vitally  needed 
for  the  future,  to  have   its  capacity  to 
act  destroyed  by  financial  considerations. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  114 
nations   in   the   U.N.   certainly   wish   to 
remain  associated  with  the  organization. 
More  and  more  the  world  understands 
that  we  need  a  U.N..  even  a  U.N.  that 
will  have  its  peaks  and  valleys  of  in- 
fluence and  effect,  that  will  be  weaker 
at  one  time  than  it  is  at  another.     At 
present  it  is  in  a  difficult  condition  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  many  extremely  complex  prob- 
lems of  peacekeeping.     But  the  fact  is 
that   tlie  organization  has  had  the   vi- 
tality to  last  for  20  years,  and  no  nation 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  "take  a  walk" 
out  of  it,  except  someone  who  becomes 
temperamental,   like  Sukarno— and  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  veiy  much  missed. 
It   is   clear   that    the   United   Nations 
does  have  enough  virility  to  act  for  peace 
upon  important  occasions.     It  did  send 
troops  into  the  Congo;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  argument  about  whether  they  did 
well  or  badly,  but  the  United  Nations  did 
send  them  in.     It  still  has  troops  in  the 
area  between  Israel  and  Egypt.     It  still 
has  peacekeeping  forces  in  Cyprus.    It 
is  very  much  alive:  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  vitality  and  vigor  in  it. 

More  important  than  anything  else, 
it  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
overwlielming  preponderance  of  the  na- 
tions concei-ned  to  stay  together  in  this 
kind  of  world  organization.  The  present 
time  is  a  valley  for  the  U.N.  It  will  have 
other  valleys  as  time  goes  on.  But  it 
gives  every  indication  of  remahiing  a 
permanent  forum  for  the  debate  of  man- 
kind in  the  effort  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
a  basis  for  the  creation  of  some  merais 
by  which  the  rule  of  law  may  replace 
the  rule  of  force  and  by  which  arma- 
ments, as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


iMr.  Clark]  said,  might  in  some  way  be 

controlled. 

The  United  Nations  still  is  the  last 
best  hot>e  of  mankind  for  peace.  As  one 
Senator,  I  say  today — and  I  believe  this 
sentiment  is  deeply  embedded  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people — that 
given  any  kind  of  reasonable  break — 
and  that  phrase  is  as  important  as  what 
I  am  about  to  add  to  it — given  any  kind 
of  reasonable  break,  we  will  do  our  ut- 
most to  preserve  the  U.N.  and  see  that 
it  does  not  crack  up  and  collapse  for 
financial  reasons  or  other  reasons  of  that 
character.  If  given  any  kind  of  reason- 
able break,  it  will  continue.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  not  limitless,  but  it  is  great.  While 
notice  should  be  seiwed  on  other  mem- 
be.'-s  of  the  U.N.  that  our  patience  can- 
not be  tried^ftithout  end.  they  should 
equally  know  our  determination,  and  all 
the  power  and  majesty  that  we  can  mus- 
ter, to  keep  the  United  Nations  in 
business. 

President  Eisenhower  said  very  much 
the  same  thing  in  September  of  1960.  as 
I  recall,  shortly  before  the  election  that 
year,  as  did  President  Kennedy,  when 
he  addressed  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  believe  that  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  then,  and  if  we  are  given 
any  kind  of  reasonable  break,  financial 
and  otherwise,  in  respect  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  members,  it  will  re- 
main true  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  during  the  previous  ses- 
sion. Therefore,  I  am  somewhat  fa- 
miliar, with  it.s  problems  and  the  nature 
of  the  charter  amendments  which  are 
pending,  which  would  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  th^  Security  Council  and  also 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  that  we  make  the 
decision  requested  today. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  United  Nations  is  facing  a  double- 
barreled  crisis.  That  crisis  is  both  fi- 
nancial and  political  in  nature.  We 
shall  have  to  meet  the  financial  crisis 
later  in  the  Cfongress  and  in  the  Senate, 
because  the  Unit.ed  States  has  been 
contributing  up  to  32  percent  or  more  of 
the  cost  of  the  operations  of  that  agency, 
and  many  countries  have  not  sup- 
ported it. 

In  my  opinion,  a  very  excellent  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  entitled  "The  Disintegrat- 
ing U.N."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

The  Di.sixtegr.\ting  U.N. 

It  is  p.iinfully  evident  that  the  t.'niterl 
Nations,  on  the  eve  of  its  20th  anniversary, 
is  undergoing  a  critical  transformation. 
Two  decades  ago  its  founders  at  San  Fran- 
cisco visualized  the  United  Nations  as  a 
formidable  international  agent  for  the  nialn- 
tenance  of  peace.  Today  it  is  unwilling  to 
face  the  issue  of  t.axing  its  members  for 
peacekeeping  operations. 

Last  December  when  the  General  Assem- 
bly met  it  was  paralyzed  by  the  controversy 
over  enforcement  of  article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  The  United  States  contended  that, 
under  this  clear-cut  provision,  the  Soviet 
Union,  France    and  various  other  countries 
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more  than  2  vears  In  arrears  in  the  payment 
of  Ihcir  assessments,  had  forfeited  their  right 
to  vote  in  the  Assembly.  The  delinquents 
replied  that  the  assessments  made  by  the 
Cloueral  Assembly  were  illegal.  Tlie  issue 
■\\,is  i-.ever  decided  because  of  fear  that  en- 
r  r.-oment  of  the  charter  would  tCL;r  the  or- 
p:r.ii.'ation  apart.  The  Assembly  limped 
r.'.on^  on  a  unanimous-consent  basis  for  a 
V.  hile  and  then  adjourned,  leaving  a  Special 
Comn-Jttee  on  Peacekeeping  to  v.-restle  with 
the  problem. 

Ti.o  Committee  was  Instructed  to  hrinj: 
i!i  ilS  report  on  the  bread  problem  of  pc.ice- 
kcoping  operations  by  June  15.  But  no 
r^rrecmcnt  is  in  sight.  Instead  of  oITcrlns 
a  solution  the  Committee  is  snid  to  be  .n.^kinfr 
for  more  time,  while  Secretary-General  U 
Tliant  and  A.'rsembly  President  Alex  Quaison- 
Saciccv  are  again  ploadins  for  the  avoidanco 
of  a  showdown  on  article  19.  Their  report. 
■R-arning  of  the  dangers  of  a  deadlock  in  the 
A.'=.':;cmbly,  is  indicative  of  tb.c  SL-d  status  to 
which  .the  U.N.  has  fallen. 

The  tJnited  State.-:,  too.  has  hnd  to  rococ;- 
nize  the  fact  that  there  ia  no  majority  in 
the  Assembly  for  enforcement  of  the  charter. 
Despite  their  crreat  interest  in  peacekeeping 
operations,  many  small  countries  are  fe;;r- 
ful  of  antagonizing  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
they  will  not  insist  on  the  U.N."s  ritrht  to  tax 
for  "the  maintenance  of  peacekeeping  forces. 
It  is  all  too  evident,  as  recognized  in  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Thant  and  Quaif  on-Sat  key, 
that  the  U.N.  v.ill  be  dependent  upon  vclun- 
tnry  contributions  for  such  peacekeeping 
ventures  as  it  may  tinderaike  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

No  doubt  we  shall  hear  much  about  tliis 
erosion  of  the  United  Nations  when  the 
Senate  takes  up  the  cjtiestion  of  consenting 
to  ratification  to  the  proposed  charter 
cmendraents  today.  Foes  of  international 
organic.! tion  may  be  expected  to  oppose  the 
amcndniEnts  as  a  m.eans  of  further  weaken- 
ing the  U.N.  But  there  is  no  logic  in  makiu',' 
a  bad  situation  v,-orse.  Wliile  fr.mkly  reco-:- 
iiizing  the  predicament  of  the  U.N..  the  Sen- 
ate will  need  to  gu.^rd  itself  against  slipping 
into  cooper;. tion  with  the  wreckers. 

The  funendm.ents  which  the  Senate  i.s 
.iskcd  to  npprove  stand  on  their  own  merits. 
■  One  would  enlarge  the  Security  Co-ancil  and 
the  other  would  enlitrge  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  line"  with  the  expanded 
member.'rhip  of  the  orc.inization.  These  are 
modernizing  chaiiges  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tlie  U.N  s  impotence  in  the  peace- 
keeping sphere.  If  they  are  approved,  they 
will  become  a  salutary  precedent  for  other 
po.s,sib!e  changes  in  the  charter. 

It  is  far  more  important,  however,  to  check 
the  drift  away  from  the  concept  of  collective 
security.  If  the  U.N.  is  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  debating  society,  for  want  of  courage 
and  a  community  of  interests  among  its 
members,  the  security  of  every  small  country 
Will  suffer  It  is  time  for  every  U.N.  member 
to  take  a  sober  look  at  the  current  drift  nnd 
to  act  ns  if  the  next  cri.^is  to  arise  might  be 
in  its  own  backyard. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Aly  se.vice  in  tho 
United  Nations  during  the  19th  General 
A.'^-.emblr  led  mc  to  believe  that  the 
United  Nation.s  is  confronted  \tith  .some 
very  .scricti.^  difficulties  and  they  must  be 
resolved  if  that  body  is  to  maintain  its 
position  in  the  world  as  the  agency  that 
v.e  established  for  peacekeeping  pur- 
po.se.?.  I  sincerely  hope  that  steps  v.ill 
be  taken  to  maintain  that  agency,  but 
the  United  Nations  mu.-^t  bo  strengthened 
or,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  the  nations  on  this  globe. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  e.Kpress  my  strong  support  for  the 
two  proposed  amendments  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  now  before  thj  Senate. 


These  two  charter  amendmcnt.s.  the 
first  to  have  been  adopted  biy  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  would  incroi  .^e  the  size 
of  the  Security  Council  nrai  r''^  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  in  order  that 
these  organs  nii'''l-it  better  reflect  the  vast 
chnn:4cs  in  the  membership  ind  compo- 
sition of  the  United  Natons  which 
have  occurred  during  tl"e  last  20 
yoars.  ThcoO  amendment.^  are  both 
wise  and  realistic.  They  a  e  i:tcreased 
evidence  cf  the  capability  o  the  Uiiitcd 
Nations  to  adart  to  chana  '.  In  order 
to  operate  oflecLivcIy  the  Sci  tnity  Coun- 
cil and  the  Economic  and  £  ocial  Coun- 
cil ouaht  to  be  more  representative  of 
the  U.N.  membership  a.s  a  i'hole. 


Tiicsc  amendments  must 
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by  two-thirds  of  the  mcmb(  r  states,  m 
ciudinT:  all  of  the  pcnTiane;  it  members 
by  September  1  of  this  yea  ;•.  To  date 
more  than  60  of  the  reciuirc  I  76  nations 
includin:?  the  Soviet  Union,  rave  ratified 
them. 

I  am  ccnfident  that  the  Senate  will,  by 
a  lar^e  vote,  pive  its  appiovj  1  to  the  pro 
posed  amendments.    Their  fdoption  will 
sirenathen  the  United  Nations. 

I'hc   policy   of   our   Gov(  rnment   has 
consi.i,tentIy  been  to  search    or  ways  and 
means  to  stren:  then  the  I  .N.  in  order 
to  holr  maititain  peace  andlavoid  armed 
conflict.     The   Un.ted   Statjcs   has   lonii' 
cham.ii'loned  the  ^ause  of 
th.rough   the    rule   of   law. 
provai  of  these  two  amendiients  will  be 
yet  another  indication  of  oir  strong  re- 
solve to  strengthen  and  bliild 
tional  machinery   capable 
di.-jnitco  amon'i  nations. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
be  no  objection,  the  treaty  will  be  con 
sidered  as  having  passed  thr  jugh  its  vari- 
ous  parliamentary   stages, 
including  the  presentation 
ititU)n  of  ratifcation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
Senator  wish  to  speak  before  the  resolu- 
tion is  read? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  be  t<  little  ghastly 
to  address  a  parliamentaiy  inquiry  of 
the  Chair,  but  what  is  the  pending  ques 
tion?  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFI»ICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
treaty  being  con.ddered  as  having  pa.ssed 
through  its  various  i^ailiameutary 
stages,  up  to  and  including  (the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratification?  If 
there  is  no  objection,  the  dlerk  will  read 
the  resolution  of  ratificatifWi. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pr>jfidcnt.  I  wish 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish   to  be   heard   very   bilcfly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  'President,  it 
could  well  be  that  the  am^.dments  here 
proposed,  imiocuous  as  th<*.-  are,  may  be 
a  break-through  to  further  amendments 
to  the  charter  at  some  sul^sequent  time. 
All  that  is  before  us  is  la  propcsal  to 
expand  the  Security  Council  ii-'om  11  to 
15  members  and  to  expatid  the  Social 
and  Economic  Committee  fronr  18  to  27. 
That  is  hardly  offensive  aaid  objection- 
able, and  I  presume  everybody  can  sup- 
port the  resolution  that  is  before  us;  but 


I  wanted  to  be  on  record  with  at  lea.st 
a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations,  because  this  month 
marks  the  20ih  amiivcrsary  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

I  shall  not  quite  forget  it.  because  when 
they  as.sembled  in  San  Francisco  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Lebanon,  on  th.e  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  While  visiting  with  the 
President  of  Lebanon,  who.  in  addition 
to  everything  cl."c,  was  a  professor  at  the 
American  University  at  Beirut,  he  told 
mc  President  Roosevelt  was  sending  a 
four-motored  plane  to  Caii'O,  Egypt,  to 
take  him  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of 
New  York.  lie  confessed  that  he  had 
never  been  in  an  airplane  before,  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  this  adventure  wiili 
a  degree  of  rather  tremulous  excitement. 
But  I  encouraged  him  and  told  him  how 
safe  it  was  to  fly  from  one  place  on  the 
earth  to  another  by  air.  So  he  had  his 
first  trip,  an  ocean  hop  at  that;  and  from 
there  he  went  to  San  Francisco. 

I  followed  the  U.N.  Charter  with  n 
great  deal  of  interest.  I  had  sonio 
trepidation  about  our  agreeing  to  the 
veto. 

I  had  some  more  trepidation  about 
concurring  v.ith  three  votes  for  the 
Soviet  Union;  namely,  one  for  tho 
Ukraine,  oire  for  Byelorussia,  and  one  for 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  But,  at  long  last,  the 
charter  was  fashioned  and,  as  I  recall,  it 
was  deposited  in  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  on  the  4th  d.^y  of  July  19-15. 
Obviously,  it  was  hailed  for  the  noble 
sentiments  which  were  written  into  a 
kind  of  preamble,  sentiments  which  were  ■ 
noble,  almost  incandescent  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  on  tho 
face  of  th.e  earth,  who.  reading  that 
delightful  language,  could  not  share  in 
the  expressions  of  hope  that  all  the.sc 
lovely  and  gorgeous  things  would  ulti- 
mately come  true. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  tlic 
Record  the  preamble  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Preamble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U:.-rrED   Natioxs   Preamble   to   thi:   U.vhed 
Nations   Ch.^p.ter 
We    the    peoples    of    the    United    Nations 
determined — 

To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scottrge  of  v.'ar,  w-hich  twice  in  our  lifetime 
lias  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind;  and 
To  realTirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  huni.'in 
person,  in  the  eqttal  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  of  nations  large  and  small:   and 

To  establish  conditions  tmder  which  jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained:  and 

To    promote    social    progress    and    better 
stand.^rd  of  life  in  larger  freedom; 
And  for  these  end.s — 

To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbor.^; 
and 

To  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security:  and 

To  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles 
and  the  instittition  of  methods,  that  armed 
force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common 
interest;  and 

To  employ  international  m.achlnery  for  the 
promotion  "of  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  all  peoples; 
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Have   rcEolved    to   combine    our   elTort,-,   to 
accomplish  these  aims. 

Accordingly,  our  respective  governments, 
through  representatives  a.s!iembled  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  exhibited 
their  full  powiers  found  to  be  in  pood  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  present  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  do  hereby  estab- 
lish an  international  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  lilnited  Nations. 
oniGiK 
The  "United  Nations"  wa.^  a  name  devised 
bv  the  late  Priesident  Fr.'inklm  D.  i^.oosevelt 
I'  w;s  first  U!3cld  in  th.e  Decl.iration  by  United 
Nations  of  Jantiary  1.  1942,  when  represent  a- 
tives  of  26  nations  pledged  their  governments 
to  continue  fighting  together  against  the 
Axis  Powers.      ' 

The  United  Nations  Charter  v/as  drawn  up 
ty  the  representatives  of  50  countries  ut  the 
United  Nationi;  Conference  on  International 
Organiz;aion.  Which  met  nt  San  Francisco 
from  April  25  to  -June  26.  194,5.  The  repre- 
sentatives dcUbcrated  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
posals worked  out  by  reprefcntatives  of 
China,  the  U.SjS.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  siatcs  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in 
Au'iti£t>-October  19-14.  Tho  charter  was  sii;ned 
on'june  2G,  1045.  Poland,  not  represented 
at  the  Confcrelncc.  signed  it  later  hut  never- 
theless bccam^  one  of  the  original  51  mem- 
bers. 

Tho  United  Jjations  officially  came  into  ex- 
istence on  October  24,  1945.  when  the  charter 
had  been  ratified  by  China,  France,  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  united  Kingdom,  and  tlie  Unit- 
ed Stales,  and  by  a  majority  of  other  signa- 
tories. October  24  is  now  universally  cele- 
brated as  Unltqd  Nations  Day. 

PURrbsrS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

The  purpcsei  of  tlie  United  Nations  are: 
To  mai2-itain'lnternational  peace  and  eccu- 

r::;.-.  i 

To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions. 

To  cooperate  internationally  in  solving  in- 
tern?.tional  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
humanitarian  problems  and  in  promoting 
respect  for  hutnan  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.        j  , 

To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  in  Attaining  these  common  ends. 
Tiie  United  Nations  acts  in  accordance  witli 
th'^se  principles. 

It  is  based  6n  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
its  members. 

Ail  membeifs  arc  to  fulf.ll  in  good  faith 
thc-ir  charter  ibligations. 

Tliey  are  td  kettle  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  nnd  without  endan- 
gering peace,  Security,  and  justice. 

They  are  to  refrain  in  then:  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
agaihst  other  B(.ates. 

Tliey  are  td  give  the  United  Nations  every 
assistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in  accord- 
ance with  thi  charter,  and  not  to  assist 
states  against  which  preventive  or  enforce- 
ment action  iK  being  taken. 

The  United  JJatiorfs  Is  to  insure  that  states 
w!-.ich  are  not  members  act  in  accordance 
with  these  principles  insofar  as  is  necessary 
to  maintain  ilit^rnaticnal  peace  and  security. 
Nothing  in  the  charter  is  to  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which 
are  purely  the  national  concern  of  any  state. 
The  official  Inngu.Taes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  Chinese.  Enelish.  French.  Russian, 
and  Spanish.  Its  working  languages  arc  Eng- 
li.sh  and  French.  Sjianish  is  also  a  working 
language  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Economic  and   Social   Council. 

Membership  of  the  United  Nations  is  open 
to  all  peace-lovinr  nation?  which  accept  the 
obhgations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organization, 
are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these 
obligations. 

The  original  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  those  countries  which  signed  the 
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Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  January 
1.  1942,  or  took  part  in  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  and  which  signed  and  ratified 
the  cliart€r. 

Other  countries  can  be  admitted  by  the 
General  A.ssembly  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Security  Council. 

Members  may  be  su^pcnd'^d  or  expelled  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  recommendation 
of  the  Security  Council.  Tliey  may  be  sus- 
pended if  the  Security  Council  is  taking  en- 
forcement action  r.ga;n.-t  them  cr  expelled 
If  they  persistently  violate  tlie  principles  of 
th.e  charter.  The  Security  Council  can  re- 
store its  rights  to  a  suspended  member. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  like 
to  read  the  preamble  every  once  in  a 
while  and  realize  how  far  we  have  mi;;sed 
the  pomt. 

All  th.is  v.-as  done  r;t  a  time  when  there 
were  only  45  nations  which  v,-cre  ori&ina! 
signatories  to  the  charter. 

Today,  there  are  114  nations.,  as  I  re- 
call, and  along  witli  it,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  proliferated  from  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Court  cf 
International  Justice,  into  38  subordinate 
or  ancillary  bodies  which  cover  virtually 
eveiy  activity  under  the  sun. 

Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  fact  that,  the  administrative  ex- 
pen.-es  for  the  United  Nations  t-oday  are 
rou^ldy  S92  million,  and  that  seerninely 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  paying 
onc'third  of  that  .'=um.  Yet.  the  1 13  other 
nations  scattered  o?i  even'  continent  cf 
th.e  globe  pick  up  only  two-thirds  of  the 
tab. 

To  me,  that  looks  like  an  unequal  di- 
vision of  the  burden.  I  assume  that  if 
we  take  into  account  other  contributions 
which  the  United  States  has  made,  per- 
haps our  share  of  the  load  comes  to  al- 
most 40  percent,  instead  of  one-third  of 
the  burden. 

I  fancy  that  at  one  time  or  another 
the  American  people  are  going  to  take 
into  account  these  facts  and  will  pro'-;a- 
bly  insist  that  there  be  some  modifica- 
tion of  this  kind  of  formula;  because, 
large  as  we  are,  wealthy  as  we  are.  that 
is  still  an  unequal,  unfair  burden,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  there  should  be 
burdens  oil  other  countries  as  well,  be- 
cause they  are  equal  beneficiaries  of 
whatever  good  the  Uriitcd  Nations  might 
achieve. 

Accordingly.  I  make  the  point  now  and 
presume  we  shall  be  hearing  a  good  deal 
about  it  as  tim?  goes  on. 

When  it  comes  to  peacekeeping.  I  point 
out.  first  of  all.  the  many  delinquent  na- 
tions which  have  not  paid  any  part  cf 
the  United  Nations  expense,  or  have  paid 
only  a  portion  where  peacekeeping  is  con- 
cerned. Much  of  th.at  burden  has  fallen 
upon  the  United  States.  If  we  are  all  in 
this  toeether.  if  this  is  to  be  a  concert  of 
action,  if  the  term  -United'  Nations 
means  anything,  of  course  we  should  be 
able  to  expect  other  countries  to  pay  their 
shai-e  of  the  load  when  it  comes  to  keep- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  sometimes  wonder  how  effective 
the  United  States  is.  I  have  some  doubts 
about  it.  At  one  time,  we  had  20.000 
persons  in  the  Congo.  There  are  1.000 
technicians  there  today. 

Only  this  week,  a  dispatch  from  the 
Cjnyo"  indicates  that  government  troops 


are    still    pursuing    the    rebels    in    the 
Congo. 

I  heard  from  a  high  ofBcial  of  this 
Government  one  of  the  most  barbarou.s 
Incidents  which  has  ever  been  related 
to  mc.  If  I  had  had  any  dinner,  I  would 
be  in  no  shape  to  tell  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be,  but  here  was  a  tale 
of  a  stiletto  thrust  into  a  man's  stomach, 
and  pulling  that  stiletto  upv,-ards  and 
layin-i  him  open,  and  then  reaching  in 
and  getting  a  kidney  and  eating  it  raw. 
0;:c  of  the  hi;^he3t  officials  in  our 
Foreign  Service  related  that  story  to 
me— tills  and  a  few  others— not  later 
than  last  v,etk. 

Thcrefcrc,  I  wonder  how  much  value 
wc  are  getting  out  of  the  money  we  have 
spent;  in  the  Congo,  after  all. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  trying  to  keep 
the  peace  there  since  19C0. 
This  is  1S65. 

Five  years,  in  my  book.  \z  a  long  time 
not  to  get  results. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  Middle 
Ea.'r.t.  the  contert  and  conflict  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  and  the  Gaza  strip.  One 
micht  have  thought,  after  the  United  Na- 
tions force  went  in  there,  that  serenity, 
peace,  and  iiaht  would  suddenly  come  to 
the  Middle  East. 
What  do  we  f.nd? 

We  find  that  the  Arab^  are  now  under- 
taking to  divert  water  from  the  River 
Jo;-dan  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  try- 
ir.i  to  prevent  every  effort  to  bring  v.-ater 
to"the  thirsty  acres  in  the  Ncc;cv.  so  that 
mere  people' can  find  a  homeland  there. 
What  a  strange  thln-r.  It  would  appear 
that,  the  spirit  cf  nationalism  has  not 
been  assuaged.  I  wonder  v.hether  U 
Thant  mi::ht  not  give  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  that  situation,  in  the  course  cf 
his  peregrinations  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

There  still  remains  the  diff.culty  be- 
tween Indian  and  Pakistan  over  Kasmir. 
It  has  not  been  settled.  It  has  been  go- 
in-  on  for  a  long  time.  We  v.-onder  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  has  been  no  agreement  on  this 
problem.  It  has  been  going  on  since 
1948.     That  is  a  period  of  17  years. 

We  went  into  Korea  in  1950.  but  the 
ITth  parallel  is  still  the  dividing  line. 
That  v.-as  15  years  ago. 

About  the  only  testimony  to  the  United 
Nations  is  the  composite  cemeteiT  i" 
Kor^a  vvith  the  flags  of  all  the  nations 
fivine.  This  "Land  of  Morning  Calm," 
as  Korea  is  called,  is  anjThing  but  calm. 
The  division  is  still  present.  The  troops 
are  still  there.  Who  knows  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  v.ill  be? 

Wlien  it  comes  to  Cuba,  we  asked  only 
thai  a  United  Nations  inspection  team  go 
in  and  make  an  on-site  inspection.  It 
has  not  been  done,  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  United  Nations  confesses  the  fact 
in  it^  ovm  report :  it  has  not  been  done. 
I  becom.e  furious  every  once  in  a  while 
about  Cuba.  Who  knows  whether  there 
are  missiles  there,  and  how  many  Soviet 
troops  in  civilian  attire  may  still  be 
there? 

Many  students  who  come  into  my  ofiBce 
see  a  little  sign  I  have  beliind  my  desk, 
and  they  go  back  to  college  and  make  a 
sign  of  their  own,  and  plac^  it  on  their 
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automobile      bumpers:      'Dent     worry. 
They  are  still  90  miles  a-.vay.' 

That  indicates  an  intiicuiiii;  kind  of 
imluence. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  never  had  an 
cxi-'anation  from  India  aoout  it-s  sioins; 
in  and  seizing;  the  Portuauese  Colony  of 
Goa.  When  Nehru  was  stili  alive,  he  was 
likciy  to  indulge  in  philcsophical  utter- 
ances, but  he  did  not  bet  an  eyelash  about 
'-ioins:  in  with  sheer  force  and  taking  over 
that  colony,  instead  of  submitting  the 
dispuce  to  the  United  Nations. 

India  is  a  sisnatoiy.  Under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  we  arc  entitled  to  estab- 
lish such  regional  ajiencies.  We  have 
set  up  OAS.  We  have  set  up  Cento  and 
Scato. 

Today  a  speech  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  President  de  Gaulle 
and  France.  I  saw  in  the  press  reports 
last  week  that  President  de  Gaulle  had 
taken  his  representatives  out  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
What  can  that  connote  by  way  of  fidelity 
to  concert  of  action  and  to  conceit  of 
spirit,  and  to  the  noble  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  and  all  the  regional 
arrangements  that  we  have  contrived 
under  the  charter? 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  in  all  these 
premises  the  United  Nations  has  been 
steadily  going  broke.  I  do  not  know- 
where  they  are  going  to  get  the  money. 
When  the  resolution  for  the  $250  million 
bond  issue  was  in  jeopardy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  bent  over  backward,  against 
the  wishes  of  a  good  many  of  my  own 
party  members,  in  order  to  get  it  out  of 
the  fire.  But  I  am  not  going  to  do  it 
again  until  we  see  some  better  arrange- 
ment and  until  we  see  a  greater  concert 
of  action  on  the  part  of  delinquent  mem- 
bers. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record — it  is 
very  short — a  critical  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
position  on  article  19  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  This  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Republican  policy  committee.  It  de- 
serves some  currency  in  the  country : 

A  Cp.itic.^l  An.^lysis  of  the  U  S.  Position  on 
Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  C;^.'\rter 

Ir  is  not  mere  coincidence  that,  at  a  time 
c:  deep  troubles  for  the  United  Nations, 
prestige  of  the  United  Slates  within  that 
Orgnnization  has  dropped  to  an  alltime  low. 
A  rccnpitulation  of  U.S.  policy,  with  respect 
lo  the  financial  problems  of  the  U.N.  will  help 
to  explain  why. 

Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  that  a  U.N.  member  owin^  a  total 
01  2  years  or  more  of  assc.?,?ed  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  shall  be  deprived  of 
all  voting  rights  in  the  General  Assembly, 
imles.s  the  latter  is  s.itisfied  that  failure  to 
pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  tiie  control 
of  the  dehnqtient  member. 

I  can  imagine  no  condition  that  would 
get  any  country  off  the  hook  under  that 
clause,  because  the  assessments  go  as 
low  as  $2,300  for  a  little  country.  That 
is  the  cost  of  one  Government  clerk  or 
typist  in  our  Government.  Whenever 
a  government  cannot  scare  up  $2,300, 
there  must  be  something  very  much 
wronf,^ 

I  read  further : 

Ail  major  decisions  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly m.ust  be  arrivetl  at  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote — any  decisions  affecting  a  mem- 


bers   voting    rights    would    ;iii4'.''St    certainly 
require   such   a  vote.  1 

Tiiere  are  now  12  membersj  iit  iirrears  2 
years  or  more  and  .subject  td  loss  of  vot- 
ing privileges  under  article  19.  Eighteen 
members  have  never  paid  anytlijing  on  United 
Nation-s  Einergeiicy  Force  (Nc.; 
keeping  operations.  Twenty 
bers  have  never  p.iid  anything 
peacekeeping  operations, 
have  not  hnd  time  to  fall 


peuce- 
niem- 


E.isL) 

•eight 

on  the  Congo 
Soi  re    of    these 

>-  vei  rs  behind. 


Before  long  there  may  bo  n  lore. 
To  continue : 

In  the  years  1961  through  19  13.  the  United 
Srates  not  only  paid  its  regtilijr  a.'^scssments 
but  made  large  donations  to  h(  Ip  the  United 
Nations  meet  its  operating  d?ficits  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  many  menit  er  nations  to 
pay  their  assessments.  Beginning  with 
Senator  George  Aiken's  report  3n  the  United 
Nations  for  19G0,  Republi(  an  Senators 
w.irned  that  this  U.S.  jwlicy  actually  weak- 
ened the  United  Nations  rather  than 
strengthened  u.  They  predicted  a  serious 
crisis  for  the  United  Nations  unless  members 
could  be  perstiaded  that  the]  must  honor 
their  obligations  and  that  the  United  States 
would  not  ball  out  the  Unitec  Nations  for- 
ever. 

In  19GJ.  the  Democratic  a  dministralion 
persuaded  the  General  Asset  ibly  to  raise 
ftind.-5  by  a  ?-200  million  bone  issue.  Both 
Senators  Aiken  and  Hickeklooper  then 
predicted  the  U.N. -bond  plan  would  not 
change  the  situation:  Members  who  had  al- 
ways paid  their  assessments  would  stibscribe 
to  their  bond  quotas,  but  there  was  no  means 
of  reciuiring  delinquent  membe  rs  to  buy  such 
bonds. 

Republicans  proposed  that  a  3-year  U.S. 
loan  to  the  United  Nations  votUd  have  a 
more  salutary  c.fl'cct  than  wotild  any  further 
donations  by  the  United  Stites.  Repub- 
licans also  demanded  that  the  United  States 
initiate  a  serious  study  in  tlie  United  Na- 
tions of  the  whole  Paiancial  support  prob- 
lem. Tlie  Democratic  administration  in- 
sisted, however,  that  its  bonl  plan  would 
solve  the  more  tirgent  fiscal  pioblems  of  the 
Uitited  Nations. 

By  1964.  it  was  quite  clear  t  le  United  Na- 
tions was  in  even  graver  fman(  ial  difTiculties. 
In  October,  the  administratio)  i  suddenly  let 
it  be  known  that  when  the  General  Assem- 
bly convened  in  December,  the  United  States 
would  m.ove  to  deprive  delinquent  members 
of  their  voting  rights  under  article  19.  Ad- 
ministration officials  announctid  the  United 
States  would  v.ithhold  any  fui|ancial  pledges 
until  the  question  of  voting  rights  of  delin- 
quent members  was  resolved.    | 

The  administration  never  qnrried  out  its 
publicized  promises.  The  i.siue  of  voting 
rights  never  came  to  the  floor  pi  the  General 
A.ssembly.  In  the  end.  our  Representatives 
allowed  Russia  to  vote  withoutjchallenge  (al- 
though it  would  have  been  permitted  uiider 
art.  19).  ; 

What  followed  was  a  complete  Eurrcnder 
by  the  United  States  in  the  U.I>|. 

First.  We  withdrew  our  tlik-eal  io  with- 
hold financial  pledges. 

.Second.  We  began  once  agdn  to  make  up 
U.N.  deficits  through  donations  beyond  our 
regular  nssessments.  Thus,  tbe  United  Na- 
tions is  meeting  its  current  fioancial  obliga- 
tions by  borrowing  from  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund,  jvist  as  our  State  Dap:trtment  an- 
nounced a  $60  million  donation  to  that 
Fund.  i 

Third.  This  means  the  large  number  of 
delinquent  members  are  still  $-ee  to  propose 
and  dispose  in  the  General  As.s#mbly  without 
the  responsibility  of  having  td  pay  for  any- 
ing. 

Fourth.  The  U.S.  representative  on  April 
29.  1965.  agreed  that  article  19  would  not  even 
be  mentioned  in  the  draft  resolution  to  be 


proposed  by  the  U.N.  Special 
Peacekeeping  Operations. 


Tommittee  on 


Wo  Republican  Senators  call  for  firm  dc- 
ci.'^ions    on   the   piirt    of    the   adniuilstration: 

1.  Either  seek  enforcement  of  article  19 
against  delinquent  U.N.  moinbers,  or  publicly 
acknowledge  article  19  is  now  a  dead  letter. 

2.  Cease  this  worse-than-useless  policy  of 
rescuing  tUe  United  Nations  each  year  by  a 
hastily  improvised  plan  of  donations  Irom 
the  United  Stales  and  a  tew  other    mombrrs, 

3.  Help  initiate  an  entirely  new  method 
of  financing  under  which  all  members  give 
financial  support  to  the  United  Nations. 
thereby  making  It  a  truly  itjternational  or- 
ganiiiation. 

That  is  my  .story.  Mr.  President,  in  tiii.s 
month  of  June  19G5,  as  we  observe  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  v,ill  the 
Senator  from  Ulino'S  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  take  some  exception 
to  the  comments  of  my  distinguished 
leader — not  to  its  stibstancc.  btit  to  some 
inferences  that  miulit  be  drawn.  In  say- 
ing so,  I  know  of  his  valuable  support 
of  the  U.N. 

I  support  the  ratification  of  the 
amendments  as  they  will  provide  a  more 
equitable  representation  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Security 
and  Economic  and  Social  Councils.  I 
agreed  with  my  minority  leader.  Senator 
DiKKSEN  and.  I  am  sure,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Fi'lefight.  that  the  amend- 
ments ought  to  open  the  v.-ay  to  further 
needed  improvements  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  know  that  the  U.N.  is  having  liard 
days.  There  is  a  ''leat  deal  of  frustra- 
tion in  our  count ly — and  properly  in 
some  respect.s — and  throughout  the 
world  about  the  U.N.  We  have  been 
concerned  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
fused to  pay  its  assessment  for  peace- 
keeping activities  of  the  U.N.  The  fail- 
lu-e  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  support  the 
General  Assembly  recommendations 
coupled  with  its  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  if  it  is  condoned  and  if  its  ex- 
ample is  followed  by  other  countries, 
could  vitiate  any  peacekeeping  functions 
of  the  U.N. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  the 
U.N..  the  peacekeeping  function  which  it 
has  been  able  to  .assert  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Cyprus,  in  the  Congo,  and  in 
other  crisis  areas,  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  conceivable,  reasonable 
to  believe  that  it  lias  prevented  the  en- 
largement of  wars  in  those  areas.  I  vciy 
much  hope  that  the  members  of  the  U.N. 
v.ill  come  to  know  that  if  they  do  not 
place  their  affairs  in  order,  if  they  do  not 
pay  their  a.sscssments.  the  peacekeepir.- 
function  important  to  their  scciu'itv  and 
peace  may  go.  I  hope  that  our  country 
will  take  note  of  the  third  recommenda- 
tion vvhich  our  minority  party  made  in  its 
views,  and  that  the  administration  will 
initiate  some  .sy.stem  of  assessment  which 
will  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the 
U,N. 

I  know  there  is  opposition  to  the  U.N. 
Some  argue  that  the  United  States  should 
leave  it.  Buu  on  this  anniversary  year, 
and  at  this  time  when  we  will  ratify  these 
amendments  to  its  charter,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  with  all  of  its  disappointments 
v.e  could  not  even  begin  to  know  the 
added  dangers  that  the  world  might  have 
faced  without  the  United  Nations. 
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For  a  long  period  in  the  U.N.  our  posi- 
tions   were    uniformly    support-ed.     Now 

when  we  are  having  some  difficulty,  it 
would  be  an  abdication  of  responsibility, 
?n  evidence  of  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
policies  to  pull  out.  f.s  some  contend  wo 
.<;hould  do.  we  should  have  more  cour- 
a'^o.  more  faith  in  our.selves. 

I  hope  these  amendments  may  open 
the  wfiy  to  improvement  of  the  U.N. 
Nevertheless.  I  could  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  snyinrr  that  de.'^pito 
our  frustrations.  I  b"licve  the  U.N.  has 
played  a  great  role,  and  tiiat  it  can  have 
a  crcat  role  in  the  future.  We  will 
attempt  to  slreiudhen  it,  but  we  must 
2ivc  the  U.N.  support — as  an  instrument 
of  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wi.sh  to  make  a  com- 
mf-nt.  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  v.-erc  not  fc.r  the 
U.N..  I  would  not  have  gone  througli 
some  of  llie  agonies  I  did  in  otlier  times 
end  periods  in  order  to  support  the  ad- 
mini.stration  in  keeping  it  richt  side  up. 
But  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  quit 
apologizing  for  the  failures  of  the  U.N. 
and  to  bring  tilie  '"horse  to  the  trough." 
It  will  require  some  aggressive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  UN.  if  it  is  ever  going  to 
get  anywhere.  That  is  the  thing  that  I 
quarrel  about.  So  it  is  only  to  make  an 
efficient,  effective,  and  vigorous  oi-fisni- 
zation  that  I  make  my  jiroposals.  When 
the  U.N.  fails,  we  ought  to  beat  them 
over  the  head,  because  it  would  be  good 
for  them.  Othcrwi.'^e  tl.c  U.N.  would  re- 
main little  niore  than  a  debating  so- 
ciety. When  at  long  la.st  an  expedition- 
ary force  is  sent  out.  we  shall  have  to 
pay  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS;  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  spoke  on  the  amendments,  and  I 
shall  take  only  an  instant — for  this  is  a 
timely  moment — to  identify  my.-elf  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  \Mt.  Cooper],  which  1  fully 
adopt  as  my  own.  In  the  great  spirit  of 
Senator  Vandenbcrg.  whose  creativity  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  birth  of  the 
U.N.,  it  is  very  dmportant  that  we  on  this 
side,  as  well  sis  those  in  the  ma.iorily, 
identify  ourselves  with  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  tllc  U.N.  alive  and  to  make 
it  work.  To  paraphrase  the  words  of  our 
leader  on  this  iside.  we  should  hit  them 
over  the  head,  but  we  should  not  dump 
them.  ; 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  agree. 
Mr.  JAVITS.'  We  may  have  to  call 
U.N.  members  to  tatk  sometimes,  btit  \vc 
should  not  get  iout  on  any  litrht  ground 
if  we  are  given ',any  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  cooperate  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nations  of  ithe  world.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  make  one  additional  com- 
ment. It  riles  me  somewhat  that  we 
indulge  in  circumvention  when  we  go  in 
to  rob  one  of  the  funds.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  quite  true,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  U.N.  dipped  into  the  Children's 
Fund  a  year  or"  two  ago  and  took  some 
money  from  that  fund  in  order  to  keep 
the  U.N.  administratively  afloat. 


Why  do  we  not  come  squarely  up  to 
the  problem?  Let  us  coixfront  it  here 
and  now  and  see  whether  or  not  it  can 
be  worked  out.  Let  us  confront  the  de- 
linquent countries  with  the  statement, 
•Come  to  the  mill  or  else."  Tliat  has 
always  been  a  eood  expression  out  in 
our  country.  W'e  have  not  scolded 
enough.  We  have  a  way  of  making  them 
do  it.  The  action  on  the  amendments 
^^ill  be  followed  by  a  forei"n  aid  bill. 
Perhaps  turning  off  the  spigot  will  do 
.some  good,  because  it  appears  that  when 
money  is  involved,  and  it  is  not  so  read- 
ily available,  perhaps  they  will  discipline 
themselves  a  little  and  come  into  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations.  I  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  dump  them. 
I  wish  to  sec  the  U.N.  work  and  to  carry 
out  all  of  the  noble  pronric.s  that  v.erc 
made  in  the  preamble. 
I  Yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  two  ponding 
amendments  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  to  iricrease  the  number  of 
nonperm.anrnt  members  on  the  Security 
Council  from  11  to  15 — increasing  from 
7  to  9  the  number  of  affirmative  votes 
required  for  Council  decisions — and  to 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  from  18  to  27. 
The  amendments  also  provide  for  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  election  procedures 
which  are  to  be  followed  after  the  in- 
crease in  the  m.ember.>hip  of  the  two 
councils  has  been  approved  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  nations.  They  do  not, 
however,  affect  either  the  .seats  of  or  the 
right  to  veto  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  incor- 
porating these  amendments,  which  v>'as 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  17,  19G3,  calls  upon  member 
states  to  ratify  them  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutiorial  processes  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  19G5.  In  this  connection, 
article  108  of  the  charter  requires  that 
the  amiendmcnts  must  be  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  United  Nations  mem- 
bership, including  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

As  of  this  date.  71  nations  of -the  re- 
quired 76,  which  represents  two-thuds 
of  the  total  United  Nations  membership 
of  114,  have  ratified  the  amendments. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  which 
has  ratified  them,  but  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  have  indicated  that 
they  intend  to  do  so. 

These  are  the  first  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Cliarter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions since  It  was  formed,  almost  20 
years  aco.  During  that  time,  the  mem- 
bership in  that  Organization  has  grown 
from  51  nations  in  1945  to  114  nations  in 
1965.  Nevertheless,  the  size  of  both  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  has  remained  the  same 
and,  as  presently  constituted,  neither 
Council  realistically  reflects  this  growth 
in  membership. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ments, if  approved,  will  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  balance  between  the  total 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  and 
tlie  number  of  nations  represented  on  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and 


Social  Council.  This  is  an  adjustment 
which  is  long  overdue.  1  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  will  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  their  ratification. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  had  not 
planned  even  to  make  the  bi-ief  remarks 
that  I  now  intend  to  make,  had  I  not 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN  1,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  CooperI  .  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  jAviTsl . 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
I  certainly  would  go  much  further  than 
either  one  of  them  went.  Nothing  has 
been  said  in  the  di.scus.sion  about  the 
United  Nations  on  this  21st  anniversary 
which  refers  to  the  derelictions  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  the  United  Na- 
tion.'?.  It  is  always  interesting  to  me  to 
listen  to  discussions  on  foreign  policy 
on  the  part  of  Senators,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  others  in 
this  country  which  tend  to  overlook  the 
derelictions    of   the    United   States. 

The  United  Nations  i.=  in  a  weakened 
condition  tonight;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
no  country  is  more  responsible  for  that 
than  the  United  States.  When  I  think 
of  th.e  failures  of  the  United  Stat-es  to  live 
up  to  its  obligations  in  respect  to  the 
United  Nations,  at  least  a  word  ought 
to  be  spoken  for  the  Record,  placing  a 
part  of  the  blame  where  it  belongs — right 
on  our  own  country.  Tlie  holier-than- 
thou  attitude  that  the  U.S.  Government 
tends  to  develop  when  things  go  awry  in 
American  foreign  policy  ought  to  be 
called  what  it  actually  is — plain  national 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

There  has  been  much  talk  today  about 
article  19.  The  United  States  ducked 
and  walked  out  on  its  obhgatlons  in  re- 
spect to  article  19.  We  have  an  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  by  the  name 
of  Adlai  Stevenson.  He  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  sought  to  defend  our  posi- 
tion as  only  a  procedural  matter.  Adlai 
Sevenson  knew  better  then,  and  he  knows 
better  now.  The  Secretary  of  State 
knew  better  then,  and  he  knows  better 
now. 

The  vote  that  Adlai  Stevenson  cast  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  was  a  vote  of 
great  substance  on  a  substantive  issue. 
Procedure  was  not  involved  in  it  at  all. 
What  the  State  Department  had  decided, 
and  what  Adlai  Stevenson  can-ied  out  as 
his  n:.struction.  was  that  we  were  not 
willing  to  face  up  to  our  preaclrment 
about  applying  the  rule  of  law  to  foreign 

policy. 

An  advisory  opinion  had  been  obtained 
from  the  World  Court.  We  joined  in 
asking  for  that  advisory  opinion.  That 
advisory  opinion  made  crystal  clear  that 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  were 
bound  by  the  charter  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments in  respect  to  peacekeeping  fmic- 
tions  under  article  19.  It  will  be  re- 
called, and  the  Record  will  show,  that  I 
was  among  the  first  to  speak  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  proposal 
that  the  United  States  take  an  unequiv- 
ocal stand  in  insisting  that  ai-ticle  '  9  be 
complied  with.  The  Record  will  also 
show  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Sen- 
ators supported  that  view. 
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But  then  the  State  Department  ap- 
parently developed  a  lack  of  fortitude  in 
rcyard  to  this  matter  and  decided  that 
the  rule  of  law  within  the  United  Nations 
could  be  compromised.  The  United 
Stales  ran  for  cover  in  the  very  face  of  an 
ad\  ioory  opinion  by  the  World  Court  that 
laid  down  what  the  law  was. 

So  we  decided,  under  the  sophistry  of 
Adlai  Stevenson's  speech,  that  we  would 
duck  the  issue  and  would  go  aloni^  with 
a  vote  to  adjourn;  and  that  was  as  sub- 
stantive a  vOte  as  Adlai  Stevensin  could 
ever  cast  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
is.-ue  was  there.  That  was  the  time  to 
face  that  issue  and  let  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  That  was  months  after  the 
issue  was  first  raised.  The  issue  had 
been  kicked  aroiuid  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  New  York,  for  months.  We 
certainly  had  a  riylit  to  expect  our  Gov- 
ernment not  to  retreat  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  law  u  ulcr  the  charter, 
as  handed  down  in  a  decision  by  the 
World  Court  itself.  When  we  did  that, 
we  helped  to  weaken  the  United  Nations. 
We  received  much  adverse  comment 
around  the  world,  and  we  deserved  it. 
because  we  walked  out  on  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  United  Nations, 

That  was  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
United  States  being  guilty  of  weakening 
the  United  Nations.  We  have  done  it 
time  and  a'^ain  in  respect  to  other  mat- 
ters. Do  not  forcet  that  it  was  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that 
tried  to  circumvent  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  Cyprus.  Do  not  forset 
that  it  was  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  that  opposed  the  United  Nations 
exercising  its  clear  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  the  threat  to  the  peace. in  the 
Mediterranean,  involving  Cyprus. 

The  United  Stales  an.d  Great  Britain 
together  tried  to  get  NATO  to  move  into 
CypiTJS.  That  was  our  proposal.  NATO, 
under  iriternational  law.  did  not  have  the 
slightest  claim  to  any  jurisdictional  right 
in  Cyprus:  and  when  the  United  States 
took  the  position  of  tryinc  to  have  a  body 
that  had  no  basis  under  international  law 
for  any  intervention  in  Cyprus,  we  weak- 
ened the  United  Nations.  But  we  were 
kicked  back  into  the  United  Nations  by 
France  and  Russia.  The  record  is  clear 
that  France  and  Russia  were  busy  for 
some  time,  lining  up  nation  after  nation 
in  sui>{)ort  of  United  Nations  jurisdiction 
over  Cyprus:  and  we  were  finally  con- 
fronted with  the  accomplished  fact. 
The  other  great  powers  in  the  world 
favored  the  United  Nations  jurisdiction: 
ond  then,  and  only  then,  did  the  United 
States  change  its  cour.~e  and  go  along. 
But  we  had  no  choice.  Either  we  would 
have  'JTone  along,  or  we  would  have  been 
outvoted. 

That  was  such  an  obviou.s  .error  on  the 
Ijart  of  the  United  States  that  10  days 
before  France  and  Ru.'^sia  .showed  their 
hands,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
urged  that  the  United  States  change  its 
course  of  action  and  join  in  having  the 
Unired  Nations  take  jurisdiction  over  the 
C'.  prus  i.s.sue. 

That  was  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  United  States  weakened  the 
United  Nations.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, we  have  so  far  as  the  peacekeep- 
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mg  functions  of  the  United 
concerned,  scuttled  that  iiart  of  the 
United  Nations  program  in  connection 
with  our  course  of  action  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  fact  that  the  United  Slates  has 
not  been  willing  to  lay  the  ejitire  .south- 
east Asia  matter  before  the.  United  Na- 
tions, under  the  clear  mandate's  of  the 
Articles  of  tiie  United  Nations,  aijpar- 
ently  indicates  that  we  shpll  follow  a 
course  of  action  of  makins?  r.se  of  the 
pi'ocedures  .of  the  United  ^rations  only 
when  convenient  to  our  objectives.  That 
was  what  Adlai  Stevenson  in  effect  said 
in  that  most  unfortunate  spcT'Ch  he  made 
niany  months  ago  before  the  Security 
Council  in  rejecting  U.N.  handling  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Had  lie  resigned  insteac 
that  speech,  he  would  have 
course  of  world  history  and  al.so  would 
have  enabled  the  Unitecf  States  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  iibace  in  the 
world,  rather  than  to  go  J  ahead  with 
escalation,  first  in  Ponlh  \'!ictnam.  and 
now  in  North  Vietnam,  a  procedure  that 
is  costing  so  much  blood. 

No:  apparently  we  are  w  Uing  to  fol- 
low the  peacekeeping  proee lures  of  the 
United  Nations  if  we  think  i  hat  to  do  so 
will  be  in  our  interest;  but  we  are  not 
wjllins  to  consider  what  would  be  in  the 
inteiest  of  the  peace  of  the  vorld.  That 
is  what  we  pledee  to  do.  That  is  what 
our  signature  on  the  charts-  means,  If 
it  means  anything. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  this  after.  I  do  n)t  intend  to 
leave  the  blame  on  other  countries  alone. 
There  are  other  countries  t\:at  are  ouilty 
of  joining  in  this  v.-eakeiiin|  and  almost 
scuttling  of  the  United  Nations.  Among 
them  are  Russia  and  France.  In  my 
judgment,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  which  are  following  a 
colonial  policy  which  canno,  possibly  lie 
reconciled  with  the  char;er  of  the 
United  Nations  are  also  hel  )ing  to  scut- 
tle the  United  Nations. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  we.  too, 
ought  to  start  to  live  up  tc  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nat  ons  and  not 
violate  them.  The  United  Spates  has  yet 
to  make  use  of  the  provision  of  the 
charter  which  would  provide  for  calling 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Our  record  is  a  sorry  one 
to  that  part  of  the  Un 
Charter.  We  talk  a  good 
peace.  However,  we  are  matting  a  record 
which  is  anything  but  a  record  of  which 
future  generations  of  Amerii  an  boys  and 
girls  can  be  proud  m  rogan, 
we  have  been  acting  in 
conduct  toward  oiu'  obli 
the  United  Nations  Charteti. 

In  regard  to  the  commentt  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  about  the  peacekeep- 
ing acti\ities  in  the  Congo,  in  the  Mid- 
east, in  Cyprus,  in  Kashmir,  and  else- 
where: my  disagreement  with  liim  is  that 
if  the  United  Nations  had  not  gone  into 
the  Congo,  there  would  have  been  a 
major  war  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
If  the  United  Nations  had  not  gone  into 
Cyprus,  in  my  judgment  we  would  have 
been  involved  in  a  major  war  in  the 
Mediterranean.     If  the  United  Nations 
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peacekeeping  force  had  not  been  com- 
mitted for  some  years  on  the  Gaza  strip, 
tliat  part  of  the  world  could  have  very 
well  been  a  tindcrbox  which  could  have 
ignited  a  third  world  war.  Let  note  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions hivs  been  maintaining  a  peacekeep- 
ing foice  in  tlie  Kashmir  area.  In  my 
judgnrent,  if  they  had  not  gone  there, 
Kashmir  and  India  would  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  majoi-  iiolocaust  before  now. 

The  peacekeeping  function  of  the 
United  Nations  is  not  to  be  criticized. 
What  is  to  be  criticized  is  that  various 
nations  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  have  not  lived  up  to  their 
obligation  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
peacekeeping  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  support  these  amendments  tonight 
because  I  agree  witli  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
they  might  lead  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  and  might  lead  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

W'e  ought  to  exercise  more  leadership 
than  we  have  in  the  pa.st  on  an  even 
more  important  issue  at  the  U.N.  We 
have  clone  practically  nothing  about  it. 
Tliere  is  an  amendment  which  would 
seek  to  change  the  voting  procedure  in 
the  Security  Council  by  abolishing  the 
veto.  So  long  a.s  any  one  of  the  five  can 
throw  a  veto  against  a  proposal  to  set  up 
an  effective  peacekeeping  procedure  to 
meet  a  threat  to 'the  peace  of  the  world. 
in  my  judgment,  we  have  not  gone  nearly 
as  far  as  we  have  an  obligaiion  to  go  in 
outlawing  war. 

The  United  States  cannot  talk  about 
outlawing  war  because  the  United  States 
makes  war.  The  United  States  makes 
war  illegally,  as  we  are  making  war  il- 
legally now  in  Asia,  in  clear,  open  viola- 
tion of  our  obligation  under  tlie  United 
Nation.-,  Charter. 

That  is  a  sordid  and  sad  record.  I  al- 
ways hope  for  improvement.  I  always 
hope  for  conversion.  I  am  hoj^eful  that 
in  due  course  of  time  we  shall  heve  a 
different  State  Department.  With  a  dif- 
ferent State  Department,  we  may  have 
a  State  Department  that  would  be  willing 
to  u.se  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  promote  peace  rather  thnn  to 
violate  the  procedures  and  be  cuiUy  of 
promotine  war,  as  the  Unired  States  is 
doing  at  the  moment  that  I  am  talking, 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  after  these 
amendments  are  acrrecd  to.  in  the  next 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
tlip  Aniericaii  Ambassador  will  be  given 
in.^tructions  to  tiw  to  obtain  support  froin 
the  United  Nations  to  start  dealing  for 
tlie  elinii'.i.ation  of  the  veto  in  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Until  the  power  is  taken 
away  from  the  bia  five  to  prevent  the 
.setting  of  peaceful  procedures  for  meet- 
ing threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
United  Nations  will  continue  to  be/nuich 
weaker  than  we  oucht  to  make  ii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  variou.s  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  {tu-O'thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein^ .  Th.Tt  the  Sen- 
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•,te  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  Executive  A,  Eigbty-nlnth  Congress,  first 
session,  proposing  amendments  to  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
can.sent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
bwn  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 
The  le-^i-slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  [Mr. 
B.\ss!.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
ChupxhJ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DovGLASl.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  HartI.  the  Senatoi-  from 
Hav.aii  IMr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Maginusonj,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  i  Mr. 
McIntyreI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuef.rgep  I.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMi .  PastoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  1  Mr.  Russell  ! ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PellI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr,  Bykd],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI, 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  J,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervi.n],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
IMr.  MoNDALEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathersj  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr, 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MoNDALEl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastoreI  would 
each  vot«  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr  Inouy'e]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell!  are  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Geor;jla  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HkuskaI 
are  absent  on  official  busine.'-s. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  J,  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  KucHELl,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson  1,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond]  would 
vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Tower!  would  vote 
"yea. ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI  are  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Simp- 
son 1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  each  vote  "yea,"  and 


the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  71. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

I  No.   106  Ex.] 


YEAS— 71 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mu.-phy 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hici-ienlooper 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bible 

HollaT-d 

Prouty 

BORgS 

Jack-on 

Pro>:n-.ire 

Brew.ster 

Javits 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jordan.  N  C. 

RiliicoS 

Cunr.on 

Jordan.  Id.sho 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kf-nr.edy.  Ma-ss 

.  Rxi-sf!!,  s;  C 

Ca.se 

Kennedy,  NY. 

SaltoHi-tall 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Cotton 

I.'ansfjeld 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Siennis 

Dn'K^cn 

McGovern 

Symington 

DoUd 

McN.inu'iru 

TaliTjadse 

Doinlniok 

Mpt<:a;f 

T^'dmgs 

Ei:e;ider 

Miller 

Wf.liams.  N.J. 

Faniiin 

MoT'.roney 

Williams.  Del. 

Foi-g 

Mor.toya 

Yarborough 

Ftilhright 

Morse 

Youii'.',  N  D:-k 

Grtiening 

Mow- 

Yotii^f:  Oh;o 

Hnms 

Mundt 

N.^Y-S — 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Allott 

H.irt 

Morton 

Ba^s 

Hruska 

Ncuberi^er 

Eavh 

Inouve 

Pa.- tore 

Evrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Pel; 

i3'-.-d,  W,  Va 

Laii-che 

Rrssell   Ga. 

Ch-^'fh 

Macr-uson 

S;inp'on 

EtoMrrla- 

McCicKan 

.'-'niathers 

E.vti^ind 

M.Ge.;- 

Th'umond 

Ervin 

Mcli.tyre 

Tower 

Gore 

Mor.d.ae 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  in  the  chair  - .  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
calionis  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Morse,  the  Senate 
restmied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRAGIC  HAPPENINGS  IN  LOUISIANA 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  tragic  thing  happened  in  Loui- 
siana last  night,  an  incident  of  which  I 
am  ashamed,  because  it  was  something 
the  people  of  Louisiana  were  unable  to 
prevent.  The  sheriff  of  Washington 
Parish,  in  which  Bogalusa  is  located,  had 
two  re.sponsible  Negro  deputies  on  his 
force  for  a  period  of  approximately  1 
year.  An  assassin  killed  one  of  those 
two  Negroes,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
murder  the  other  one  while  he  was  per- 
fonning  his  official  duties.  According  to 
the  evidence  I  have,  one  deputy  was 
shot  and  killed  while  he  was  driving  an 
official  vehicle.  He  was  shot  with  a 
high-powered  rifle.  An  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  other  deputy  was  made  by 
the  same  people,  using  a  shotgun. 


I  agree  w  ith  the  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  that  it  is  a  blot  on 
the  Slate  of  Louisiana  and  a  disgrace. 
We  are  sorry  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  responsible,  good  people  of  our  State 
to  prevent  this  murder  from  happening. 

I  would  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  would  accord  us  the  assumption 
that  all  good  citizens  are  entitled  to  the 
presumption  that  they  are  innocent  im- 
til  proved  guilty.  It  may  prove  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  crime  was  not  committed  by 
Louisianians.  When  the  survivor  of  the 
two  deputies  was  shot,  he  did  not  run. 
When  he  was  able  to,  he  managed  to 
reach  the  radio  and  he  described  the 
murder  car  and  reported  that  the  car  was 
headed  toward  Mississippi.  The  Mis- 
sissippi police  set  up  a  roadblock  and  ap- 
prehended a  man  in  Mississippi. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  three 
men  were  involved  in  this  mui-der.  The 
man  captured  refused  to  waive  his  right 
not  to  be  extradited  and  will  not  talk. 

It  is  our  judgment  that,  through  the 
alert  and  ener^^etic  efforts  of  the  deputy 
who  sui-vived,  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
appiehending  one  of  the  culprits  in  this 
murder.  We  hope  to  apprehend  the 
others  and  I  am  assured  that  we  are 
working  hard  in  our  efforts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  and  most  of  the  people  of 
Bocalusa  are  fine,  law-abidins:  citizens. 
They  feel  strongly  about  the  problems  of 
inte-ration  and  segregation  just  as  you 
and  I  do. 

The  Congress  of  National  Equality  had 
been  picketing  a  number  of  retail  stores 
in  Bogalusa  because  those  stores  did  not 
hire  Necroes  as  clerks.  Tire  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  the  White  Citizens'  Council 
IDeople  had  been  count.eiT)icketing  the 
pickets.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  and 
the  mayor  of  Bogalusa  had  persuaded 
the  countei-pickets  to  quit  counteiT>icket- 
ing.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  group  had  initi- 
ated a  recall  petition  to  recall  the  mayor 
because  of  his  moderation.  They  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  enough  signa- 
tures to  get  a  recall  election.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  persuaded  the  people  who  had 
signed  the  petition  that  they  were  in 
error  and  they  were  in  the  process  of 
withdrawing  their  names  from  the  recall 
petition. 

All  of  these  honorable,  decent  people 
will  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  ignorant,  un- 
informed, prejudiced,  and  biased  per- 
sons. The  record  should  show  that  the 
elected  oflQcial-s  and  the  responsible  E>eo- 
ple  of  the  community  were  tiTing  to  do 
right  as  God  would  let  them  see  it. 

We  thought  great  progi-ess  was  being 
made  in  the  Bogalusa  area.  These  two 
deputies  were  not  attacked  in  Bogalusa. 
They  were  attacked  in  a  small  town  near 
Bogalusa.  I  assume,  however,  this  tragic 
event  will  be  associated  with  what  is  go- 
ing,on  in  the  Bogalusa  community. 

On  behalf  of  the  Governor,  myself, 
apd  the  Louisiana  delegation,  I  want  to 
state  that  we  regret  veiy  much  that  this 
event  occurred  in  our  State.  We  have 
done  everything  within  our  power  to 
avoid  it.  Our  responsible  law  officials 
have  done  everything  they  could  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  being  injured,  insulted, 
or  mistreated,  because  he  exercised  some 
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rights  available  to  him  as  an  American 
citi^en,  even  the  right  to  picket  a  store 
in  which  he  was  never  employed,  or  the 
right  to  protest  to  get  himself  heard 
through  a  demonstration.  All  these 
rights  have  been  protected  to  the  best 
of  the  ability  of  the  mayor,  the  sheriff, 
and  the  Governor.  At  least  half  the 
State  police  of  Louisiana  have  been 
workin?  assiduously  in  the  Bogalusa  area 
to  try  to  maintain  peace  and  try  to  pre- 
vent occurrence  of  an  event  such  as  hap- 
pened last  night. 

We  wifh  we  could  have  prevented  it. 
Sometimes,  crimes  of  that  nature  are 
beyond  the  capacity  of  good  law  officials 
to  prevent,  even  when  they  try  their 
utmost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  the 
statement  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^temext  of  Gov.  John  McKtrrnEX  of 

L01'I.SIAN.\ 

Louisiana  is  shocked  by  the  dp.stardly, 
heinoLfs,  cowardly  deed  perpetrated  last  night 
in  our  State.  I  have  .sent  telegrams  of  synn- 
puthy  to  the  next  of  kin  of  tlie  deceased  and 
to  the  surviving  peace  ofRcer.  The  murder 
of  this  officer  of  tiie  law  and  the  attempted 
murder  of  his  associate  is  a  blot  on  our 
history  and  a  disgrace  to  us  all.  The  sad, 
sad  part  of  it  is  that  a  few — very  few — • 
misguided  souls  seern  determined  to  wreck 
us  all.  We  shall  not  let  this  occur:  The 
g-ailty  parties  shall  be  found.  They  shall  be 
brought  to  justice  and  we  shall  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  Louisianians  are  law- 
abiding.  God-fearing  citizens  and  that  ovir 
State  is  no  haven  for  cowards  and  murderers. 
Good,  in  the  end,  frequently  results  from 
great  tragedy.  Let  us  fervently  pray,  then, 
that  the  bonds  of  understanding  and  love 
between  and  among  our  peoples  will  spring 
from  the  tragedy  of  last  evening. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Ramparts  magazine  devotes 
several  articles  to  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. It  is  already  evident  that  the 
policy  of  bombing  North  Vietnam  to 
drive  her  to  the  negotiating  table  has 
been  a  total  failure.  The  bombing  has 
not  deterred  the  Vietcon^'  from  anything 
at  all.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  direct 
connection  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong,  the  bombin::  of  the  north 
seems  to  have  inspired  new  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  in  the  south. 

Sooner  or  later.  Americans  are  going 
to  have  to  study  the  rea.sons  why  we  got 
ourselves  into  this  perilous  situation  and 
whether  it  was  worthwhile  enough,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  justify  the  high 
cost  in  life  and  money  of  today's  military 
effort. 

Reading  the  articles  in  Ramparts 
magazine  may  help  many  Americans 
understand  much  better,  not  only  what 
is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  but  also  some  of 
the  things  that  are  not  at  stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles,  consisting  of  an  editorial  en- 
titled: "The  Unreasonable  Question,"  an 
article  entitled  "The  Vietnam  Lobby," 
and  a  series  called  "Four  Views  on  South- 
east Asia,"  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Unre.\sonabi.e  QtrasnoN 

The  virgin  issue  in  our  Vietaam  policy  is 
the  moral  one.  Tlie  Lilliputian  measures  of 
public  di.'^sent  have  been  couched  in  su- 
premely practical  terms:  How  lire  we  going 
about  ihe  v/ar?  Should  we  be  lescalating  or 
negotiating?  Are  our  policies  qflicicnt?  Are 
v,-e  winning? 

These  are  re:  sonnblo  qucstldns.  a.-^ked  by 
reasonable  men.  Tlie  unreasonable  ques- 
tion— the  seemingly  unutteral)!e  question 
is— why?  I 

Dut  this  is  the  essential  quei-t.  It  is  what 
must  be  asked  before  any  ratioa.il  disctisslon 
of  policy  alternatives  is  possible.  It  is  the 
que;-;tion  Rampirts  asks  in  thi^  :pccial  issue 
on  the  moral  di.-.astcr  of  our  stuthc'a.':t  Asia 
policy. 

Wliy  Is  the  public  t.jUl  .'Vm-rrlci  w.is  a:k9d 
to  Ltcp  into  Vietnam,  when  olir  initial  in- 
volvoment  was  actualiy  inst.ilUtig,  financing, 
and  arming  a  despotic  and  uijpopular  pre- 
mier as  a  democratic  aiterniitive  to  the 
overwlielniinc;  gra^-sroots  poptjlu-ity  of  tlie 
C3aimiani3t  gvicrrillas? 

V.'hy  do  people  still  believe  t  u.t  southea'st 
Asia  is  ready  to  fall,  country  by  country,  like 
domi:ios  into  the  Communist  axis,  when 
Asian  nations  are  in  reality  eomplex,  per- 
verse, and  indonendent — liije  Cambodia 
'.vlicre  a  king  can  feel  comljort^Tble  as  a 
f-'ociali.'it  and  an  anti-Commimi.st  at  the 
."^r.me  time? 

Why  do  sericus,  concrete,  poncstablish- 
ment  ijroposals  for  peace  st^nd  so  little 
cha::ce  cf  being  ho^rd  and  vtndcrftood  by 
American  policy maI:c!-£?  ] 

Why — and  this  is  the  m  itt  distr.rbing 
question  of  all — why  is  there  r.o  significant 
number  of  Americans  asking;  these  ques- 
tions? Is  the  age  of  conscnstis  that  com- 
plete? Or  have  we  lost  all  capacity  for  moral 
outrage? 

The  cold  war  and  its  hot  co:]f»plexos  are  no 
longer  as  simple  mliided  as  thary  appeared  in 
the  late  1940's.  Tliis  Is  a  po3t-V'ande:ibcrg 
era;  foreign  policy  should  be  dtbatable.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  debated  if  tllis  country  is 
to  rid  itself  of  the  clumsy,  generous,  para- 
missionary,  quasi-gangbusters  crazy  quilt  of 
litt'.e  reality  tliat  has  covered  Our  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  through  four  adtninistrations. 

There  can  be  no  better  place  to  begin  such 
a  debate  than  over  our  southeastern  Asia 
policy.  We  know  it  doesn't  weak.  Let  us  ask 
why. 

The  EorxoBS. 


The  "VizTNA-M  Lobsy" 
(By  Robert  Scheer  and  Warren  Hinckle) 

Among' the  stacks  of  wood-based  engrav- 
ings filed  i:\  dustry  pyramids  in  the  New 
Leader's  editorial  orTices  is  a  gcrierou?ly-s!:-^ed 
full-faced  reproduction  of  tiie  late  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem. 

The  typed  label  on  the  baclt  that  u-^ed  to 
identify  Diem  as  "Vietnam's  Democratic  Al- 
ternative" has  been  torn  off.  Ihe  steel  plate 
is  worn  from  rulDbing,  face  down,  against 
the  shellacked  surface  of  the  public  .school 
surplus-type  furniture  in  tile  magazine's 
Cjuarters  in  the  old  social  deiSocratic  R.md 
.School  Btiilding  on  New  York'fc  still-cobble- 
stoned  15th  Street.  [ 

The  New  Leader's  cut  file  is  ai  strange  place 
to  begin  the  story  of  the  "Vieftnam  Lobby," 
but  then  it  Is  a  strange  story.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  small  and  enthusitutic  group  of 
people — including  a  cardinal.  t\ji  ex-Austrian 
Socialist  leader,  and  a  CIA  agent — who  ma- 
neuvered the  Eisenhower  admini.'itration  and 
the  American  press  into  supporting  the  ruth- 
less, unpopular  and  hopeless  regime  of  a 
despot  and  believed  it  actually  was  all  an 
exercise  In  democracy.  That  this  group  wa-s 
able  to  accomplish  this  agalqst  the  better 


thotights  of  Eisenhower  and  over  the  tradi- 
1ion;d  wariness  of  the  press  Is  testimony  to 
1L3  power  and  its  persuativeness.  Another 
cliapter  of  the  liistory  of  the  "Vietnam  Lob- 
by" Is  how  lis  thesis  c.nie  to  be  accepted 
by  a  broad  consen.stis  of  liberals  and  intel- 
lectuals In  America— a  coiurensus  that  only 
recently  has  bc^un  to  splinter  and  Is  still 
largely  Intact. 

The  thesis  is  based  on  an  overriding  be- 
lief in  the  l)caiUy  of  tiie  Amrricnu  w.iy  of 
life — and  in  the  nefarious  nature  of  com- 
mmii:  m.  It  is  the  belief  that  tlic  o:;ly  rea- 
son a  nation  might  vote  communistic  is  be- 
cause it  hasn't  been  properly  exposed  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life:  If  a  people  know 
domccracy.  they  will  vote  democratic.  And 
if  It  bceome.T  necessary  on  occasion  to  toler- 
ate uiidomocratic  mcan^;  to  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate democratic  goal— well,  it  is  all  for  the 
people's  ovi'n  good. 

For  the  New  Leader,  a  liberal,  militantly 
anti-Conimmiist  biweekly  with  a  strong  be- 
lief in  social  reftirin.  this  theory  was  nalur.'.lly 
npplicible  to  the  case  of  Dicni,  a  firm  anti- 
Communist.  The  Nev.'  Leader  in  1950  hr.lled 
Dtem's  "Democratic  One  Man  Rule."  To  the 
school  of  liberalism  wlxere  anticoinminusm 
is  the  sine  qua  non,  the  idea  of  a  "Dtnio- 
cratic  one  man  rule"  is  not  an  anomoly. 

The  story  of  the  "Vietnam  Lobby"  is  a  case 
study  in  American  politics  from  the  mid- 
1050's  to  the  early  1060's,  and  the  role  of 
the  New  Leader  in.  that  period  is  v.orth  sln- 
phng  out  ffjr  special  atf^ntion  becaure  the 
maga:-iric  played  a  smaller  but  similar  role  in 
spreading  the  thesis  cf  tiie  Nation's  mast 
f:  mens  pressure  group — tiie  China  lobby. 
The  disillusioned  idealists  and  ex-radicais 
that  C.  Wright  Mills  once  dubbed  "Tne  NATO 
intellectuals"  v.'ere  prominent  in  both  lob- 
bies. Like  the  New  Leader,  they  ucre  will- 
ing to  believe  the  best  about  anything  or 
;  nybody  anti-Communist. 

The  history  of  the  "Vietnam  Lobby"  dates 
from  .a  meeting  in  a  Tokyo  tea  rofjm  in  1950. 
Tltcre  Wesley  Fishcl,  a  yctmg  Michigan  State 
University  political  scientist,  had  a  serious 
conversation  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Diem 
was  in  the  17th  year  of  a  sclf-impoccd  exile. 
A  snit  of  Catholic  mandarin,  he  was  by  fam- 
ily b.Tckground.  per.'onal  inclination,  and 
training  a  member  of  Vietnam's  feudal  ar- 
istocracy. Tiie  mandarin  sense  of  survival 
called  for  cooperation  with  the  French,  and 
Dlsm  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Governor  of 
Phat  Diem  Province  in  tiie  French  colonial 
civil  service.  A  militant  anti-Communiit.  iu 
1033  he  helped  the  French  fight  the  Comnva- 
nisrs  who  were  then  leading  the  Vietnamese 
anti-colonial  revolt.  But  Diem  decided  that 
France  and  Vietnam  were  incompatible,  and 
went  into  exile.  It  is  illustrative  of  his 
character  that  he  clioso  voluntary  exile  rather 
tlian  remain  in  his  country  and  fight  witii 
the  "masses"  (which  included  the  Commu- 
nists) against  the  French.  Diem  was  a  lirai 
bf'iicvcr  in  Vac  ways  of  God  dictating  the  acts 
cf  men.  He  wo;i!d  wait  for  srmc  Hrgeh.in 
force  to  sweep  him  back  onto  the  center- 
stage  of  his  country's  history.  ProvldTice. 
in  1950,  took  the  form  of  Wesley  Flshel. 

The  young  professor  was  impressed  by 
Diem's  long  wait  to  rule  his  country  and  his 
views  on  independent  nationalism,  anti- 
communism,  and  social  refoiTn.  Fishel  urged 
Diem  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  seek 
tills  Gove'nment's  stippoxt.  W'hen  Diem 
agreed.  Fishel  arranged  for  Mlcliigan  State 
to  sponsor  the  trip.  On  the  Michigan  State 
campus.  Diem  found  kinship  and  support 
aiTiong  botli  faculty  and  administration — a 
relationship  which  later  developed  into  the 
university's  extemlve  aid  project  to  Diem's 
government,  where  a  team  of  some  20  profes- 
sors did  everything  from  drafting  his  budg- 
ets to  training  his  secret  poilco.  Out.s!de  the 
academic  world.  Diem  found  sup^x>rt  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Diem's 
brother,  Bishop  Can.  arranged  for  the  Viet- 
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name.se  exile  to  stay  in  Maryknoll  seminaries 
ill  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  This  wa,s 
cardinal  Spellman's  territory,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal and  the  Vietnamese  Majidarin  soon  de- 
veloped a  close  relalionsliip.  And  no  won- 
der. Diem  was  an  anti-Communist  and  he 
was  a  Catholic.  His  brother  wn.s  even  a 
Bishop.  One  could  not  apjjroach  the  Cardi- 
nal with  better  credentials. 

In  .addition  to  the  academicians  and  the 
( lerics.  Diem  found  to  his  surprise  that  he 
iiad  a  strong  appeal  ■with  American  liberals 
:aid  intellectuals.  When  Diem  w.a.s  in  the 
United  States,  from  1950  to  1053,  Senat-jr 
Joseph  McCarthy  w.a-s  on  the  loose  and  lib- 
erals felt  it  mandatory  to  show  their  anti- 
communism.  The  liberal-Intellectual  world 
v.MS  still  quaking  from  the  shocks  of  the  loss 
of  China,  the  Korean  'war,  and  the  con- 
viction of  Alger  Hiss.  To  suggest  dealing 
with  Communists — any  Communists — on 
any  terms  w.as  untliinkaljle  in  this  climate. 
Yet  Coninitinist  forces  in  Asi.a  had  nionopo- 
lized  the  undeniably  popular  twin  b.ittle 
cries:  nationalism  and  social  reform.  The 
liberals  searched  for  a  "third  "A'ay."  T'hey 
thought  they  found  it  in  the  anti-C-ommu- 
nisT.  Diem  as  the  leader  of  a  "free'  Vietnam. 
To  think  tluit  the  Vlttname-se  i>eople  would 
suddenly  give  to  an  absentee  aristocrat  the 
credit  and  gratitude  for  the  fruiti;;  of  the  20- 
year  anti-colonial  war  the  Commur.ists  had 
been  leading  against  the  French  w.as.  to  say 
the  least,  naively  optimistic.  It  also  ignored 
Vietnamese  hi.story.  It  proved  dis.astrous. 
The  same  tragic  results  were  to  occur  a  dec- 
ade later  when,  again  Ignoring  recent  his- 
tory, the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations 
followed  the  .same  fruiilcjs  milit.ary  path  of 
the  French  before  tiiem. 

One  of  the  first  liberals  to  openly  champion 
Diem  wa.s  invet^-rate  traveler,  .Supreme  Court 
Ju.5tice  William  O.  Douglas.    Jus' ice  E>ouglas 
had  just  returned,  discouraged,  from  a  visit 
to  Vietnam.     An  inMux  of  American  milit-iry 
aid  hadn't  helped  the  French  in  their  losing 
war  against  Ho  Chi  Minh's  Victminh  forces. 
The  Vietminh  clearly  had  the  su'.rjort  of  the 
people;  but  the  Vietminh  were  Communist- 
led,  and  thus  clearly  unacceptable  .as  Icders 
of   Vietn.am.      Then    Douglas    met    Diem    in 
Washington,  and  became  enthusia.stic.     llie 
Justice  arranged  a  breakfast  with  .Senators 
Mike  M.-^NSFinLD  and  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Introduced   tiiem  to  Diem.     Both  men  were 
taken  with  him.     And  during  the  next  few- 
years,  before  Dien  Bien  Phu.  both  Mansfield 
and  Kennedy  were  extremely  critical  of  the 
Frencii    pre.-ence    in    Vietnam    and    of    the 
Eisenhower  administration's  support  of  them. 
They  called  for  an  "Independent  nationalist 
alternative,"  a  phrase  which  later  was  to  be- 
come a  cliche.     Kennedy,  in  a  major  speech 
immediatelv  before  the  Geneva  Conference  in 
.'Vpril  of  1954.  warned  against  any  negotiated 
solutian   that   would   allow    participation    in 
the  Vietnamese  Government  by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
The  Communists,  he  said,  would  then  even- 
tually take  over  bee  luse  they  were  so  popu- 
lar.   In.stead.  he  called  for  an  independent — 
i.e.,    a    Democratic    and    anti-Communist — 
Vietnam,    supported    by    the    United    States. 
Tllis  Vietnam  Diem  was  to  lead. 

The  Geneva  Conference,  of  course  c.illed 
for  no  such  thing.  It  affirmed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonial  government  of  Vietnam 
and  called  for  an  end  to  hostilities.  A  sort 
of  interim  trustee  arrangement  was  agreed 
upon  whereby  the  French  would  preside  in 
the  south  and  the  Vietminh  in  the  north  for 
2  ye.ars,  ending  in  national  elections  in  1956 
when  the  Vietn,amese  people  would  choose 
their  own  government.  Those  elections  were 
never  held  because  the  "Vietnam  Lobby"  did 
not  want  them.  Clearly.  Ho  Chi  Minh  would 
have  won  a  popular  vote — and  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  the  "independent  na- 
tionalistic alternative." 

Thus  men  as  diverse  in  their  backgrounds 
as  Spellman,  Douglas,  and  Kennedy — not  to 
mention  John  Foster  Dulles — came  to  sup- 


port an  aggressive  p-^licy  against  a  popular 
adversary  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  to  be- 
lieve in  it. 

The    telephone    operator    In    the    chancery 
was    used     to    such     things,     but     even     she 
blinked    a    little    when    Cardinal    Spellman 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  said:  "Get  me 
Joe    Kennedy."     When    these    two    powerful 
men    got   on    the   line   together,   one   winter 
afternoon   in    1955.   they   settled   quickly,  as 
men   of  decision  do,  the  steps   that  had   to 
be  tal'.en  to  swjng  the  wavering  Eisenhower 
admin::itration     rolidly    behind    the    young 
regime    of    Premier    Ngo    Dinh    Diem.     The 
report    of    this    extraordinary    conversation 
comes  from  Joseph  Buttinger.  an   official   of 
the    International    Rescue    Committee,    who 
was  sitting  in   Spellman's  r.ffice.     Buttiricer 
had    just    returned    from    Saigon,    and    he 
brought   bad   news.     Diems  administration 
was    in    trouble.     Buttinger    thought    Diem 
•was  the  only  hope  of  Vietnam,  but  needed  to 
c/^>nsolidate  his  power.     There  was  opposition 
from  the  Vietnamese,  from  the  French  and 
from  some  key  Americans.     Diem  could  not 
.survive  without  incre;.sed  U£.  support,  yet 
the    present   US    comm.ltment    appealed    in 
danger  of  waning.     Eu-enhower's  special  Am- 
Ixtssador    to   Vietnam.   Gen.   Lawton   Collins, 
was    openly    skeptical    of    Diem's    ability    to 
establisli  a" viable  regime.    The  journalist  Jo- 
seph Al.-op  felt  Diem's  ba,se  of  support  was 
too  narrow  to   effectively   rival   the   popular 
Viet  Minh.    Eisenhower  himself  was  not  par- 
ticularly sympathetic  to  Diem.     The  general 
recognized    Ho   Chi    Minhs    pcrpulaiity.    and 
was  opposed  to  the  effort  to  install  an  alter- 
native .as  both  undemocratic  and  of  dubious 
succes:;.   as    lie    later    remarked   in    his    book 
"Mandate  fur  Change." 

But  tiie  Eisenhower  administration,  not 
noted  for  its  rigidity  of  purpose,  was  vulner- 
able to  the  political  pressures  marshaled  by 
Cr.rdinal  Spellman  and  the  elder  Kennedy. 
Kennedy  arranged  for  Buttinger  to  meet 
with  Senator  M.iksfield  and  some  key  State 
Department  personnel  in  Washington.  His 
s.-jn.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  was  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  Buttinger  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Senator's  assistant.  Ted  Soren- 
son.  Spellman  took  care  of  the  press.  He 
set  up  meetings  for  Buttinger  with  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  editorial  board 
cf  the  Herald  Tiibunc.  and  key  editors  of 
both  Time  and  Life.  Tvv-o  days  later  the 
Tunes  printed  an  c-ditorial  containing  the 
Buttinger  thesis.  Buttinger  himself  took 
pen  in  hand  and  wTOte  an  article  for  the 
Reporter  praising  Diem  as  democracy's 
alternative  in  soutlieast  Asia. 

To  fully  appreciate  Buttmger's  role  in  the 
•Vietnam  lobby"  it  is  necess.u-y  to  go  back 
to  Diem's  ascendance  to  the  premiership  in 
Jvily  1954.  The  new  Premier  from  his  first 
day  m  office  began  to  crush  all  opposilion  and 
concentrate  power  within  a  small,  nepotistic 
group.  Diem's  targets  included  the  private 
armies  of  tiie  religious  sects.  anti-Commu- 
n.ist  Vietnamese  le.iders  who  made  the  mis- 
t.ike  of  also  being  anti-Diem.  and  the  identi- 
fiable Vietminh  partisans  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  did  not  make  for  pop- 
tUar  .acclaim  but  Diem  w;isn'i  looking  for 
popularity.  He  knew  that  his  base  of  sup- 
port w.as  minuscule,  that  he  would  have 
trouble  with  the  majority  of  the  population 
who  has  been  supporting  the  Vietminh  In 
the  long  war  .ogair^'^t  the  French.  So  force 
w.as  the  only  way  he  could  effectively  re.ady 
his  people  for  the  'democratic  alternative." 
His  autlioritarian  t^actics  were  not  widely  re- 
ported In  the  American  press  until  8  ye.u-£ 
later,  when  he  fell  from  favor. 

Diem's  strongm.an  rule  in  South  Vietnam 
g.we  the  United  St.ates  two  p>o!icy  choices, 
it  could  keep  the  Vietminh  from  power, 
block  the  scheduled  1956  national  elections. 
prevent  unification  of  the  country,  hang  on 
and  trust  for  the  best.  Or  it  could  follow 
the  new  French  policy  of  flexibility  in  a 
hopeless  situation,  allow  the  elections   learn 


to  live  with  an  unquestionably  greater  Corn^ 
munist  Influence  In  Vietnam,  and  accept 
the  necessary  p>arallel  of  a  lessening  of  West- 
ern power  there. 

There  were  arguments  for  both  positions 
within  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Helpful  in  pushing  the  United  States  into 
a  "hard  line"  of  support  for  the  authoritarian 
Diem  was  an  unusual  array  of  visitors  to 
Saigon  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  Premier's 
rule. 

Cardinal  Spellman.  who  told  an  American 
Legion  Convention  that  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments meant  "taps"  for  freedom  in  southeast 
Asia,  flew  to  Vietnam  to  hand-deliver  the 
fir.st  check  of  Catholic  Relief  Agency  aid. 
Wesley  Fishel.  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity professor,  took  up  residence  in  the  Presi- 
dential Palace  and  became  one  of  Diem's 
chief  advisers.  Also  bedding  down  In  the 
palace  was  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  a  New  Dej^ler 
who  had  stayed  on  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment only  to  be  plowed  under  in  the 
McCarthy  period.  Diem  hired  Ladejinsky  to 
study  land  reform,  which  convinced  many 
.American  liberals  that  Diem  was  serious 
about  social  reforms.  (These  reforms  proved 
later  to  be  not  only  inefficient  but  laughable. 
Diem  Tried  to  restore  the  colonial  property 
balance  by  returning  to  absentee  landlords 
land  that  the  bewildered  ijeasar.ts  thought 
they  owned — land  the  Communists  had  given 
them  dtn-ing  the  revolutionary  period.) 

Another  important  visitor  to  Diem  was  Leo 
Cherne.  the  President  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee.  Founded  to  help  refu- 
gees from  Germany  in  the  Hitler  period,  the 
corrjriittee  turned  during  the  cold  war  to 
aiding  refugees  from  Communist  countries. 
Cherne  spent  two  and  a  half  weeks  in  Viet- 
nam and  came  away  convinced  that  Diem 
had  gre£.t  potential  as  an  anti-Communist 
leader.  He  then  sent  his  assistant.  Joseph 
Buttinger.  to  set  up  a  Vietnam  operation  for 
the  Committee.  There  Btitt:ineer  met  Col. 
mow  Gen.)  Edward  Lansdaie.  the  CIA's  man 
in  Saigon,  hero  of  Eugene  Bvirdick's  "The 
Ugly  American"  and  villain  cf  Grahame 
Gre'fces  "Tlie  Quiet  American."  Lansdaie. 
a  gregarious  former  San  Francisco  advertis- 
ing man  who  belie\es  in  'selling'  the  Amer- 
ican way  abroad,  is  given  sole  credit  in  the 
recent  book  on  the  CIA.  The  Invisible  Gov- 
ernment." for  the  U.S.  support  of  Diem. 
Tli&t  is  not  quite  fair.  It  ignores  the  hard 
work  of  Cardinal  Spellman  and  Buttinger. 
It  ^was  the  unlikely  triumvirate  of  the  CIA 
man.  the  cardinal  and  Buttinger,  an  ex- 
Austrian  Socialist  leader,  that  -was  respon- 
sible for  forming  U.S.  policy  behind  Diem. 
Landsdale  went  through  channels.  He 
convinced  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  of 
Diem's  worth.  Dulles  talked  to  his  brother, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  And  John  Foster 
Dulles  brotte'ht  the  word  to  Eisenhower. 

Spellman's  influence  was  important  in 
certifying  Diem  as  a  solid  anti-Communist, 
no  small  thing  in  the  McCarthy  era. 

Buttinger  m..ade  the  contacts  in  the  ex- 
radical  and  the  liberal  circles  which  were  to 
eventually  support  the  consensus  of  the 
•Vietnam  lobby"  for  the  next  6  years. 

Buttinger 's  background  is  important  in 
understanding  the  e.-^gerness  with  wliich  he 
accepted  Diem  as  the  'alternative."  A  dis- 
illusioned Socialist.  Buttinger  saw  in  the 
stocky.  5-foot-5  Premier  the  nationalist  an- 
swer to  communism  that  he  had  himself 
attempted  to  provide  as  an  Austrian  Socialist 
leader  in  the  1930s.  Buttinger  was  then 
one  Gustav  Richter.  the  provincial  youth 
leader  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  which 
had  been  forced  underground  by  the  ■waves 
of  victorious  fascism.  Buttinger  fought  back. 
but  It  was  an  embittering  experience.  His 
one  accomplishment,  he  relates  in  his  mem- 
oirs. "In  The  Twilight  of  Socialism,"  was  to 
halt  the  spread  of  the  Communists.  But 
just  when  Buttinger  had  reorganized  his 
party,  the  Nazis  goosestepped  in.  He  fled 
to  Paris  and  then  to  New  Yg|k.  and  in  flight 
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the  certainty  of  his  world  of  Socialist  politics 

vanished,  and  so  did  his  Ideology.  Buttinger 
did  not  Join  the  Socialist  Party  In  America, 
thourh  in  a  continuing  search  for  new  Ideas 
to  replace  his  fallen  Marxist  certainty  he 
c'abbl'ed  in  Socialist  politics  as  an  editor  of 
Dissent  magazine. 

He  took  to  Diem  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
can  only  be  mustered  by  an  ex-rndlcal  who, 
once  again,  has  something  to  believe  in.  He 
had  been  in  Vietnam  only  4  days  when,  at 
Lr.ndsdale's  request,  he  met  Diem.  He  was  to 
meet  with  him  frequently  during  the  ensuing 
3  months.  Landsdale  took  Buttinger  under 
his  wing  and  Introduced  him  to  the  top 
security  people  In  Diem's  government  and 
the  Vietnamese  Army.  This  convinced 
Btittlnger  that  Diem  had  the  stren-ith  to 
remain  in  power  if  only  the  United  States 
would  give  him  complete  support. 

Before  Butungcr  left  for  the  United  States 
In  December  1954,  he  had  several  5-  and  6- 
hcur  convorsatlons  with  Diem.  He  returned 
p.  n^r-.n  with  a  misr;lon:  to  settle  for  nothing 
Icrs  than  a  total  commilmcnt  to  Diem  by 
tho  United  States. 

With  the  aid  of  Lar.sdale  and  Cardinal 
Spellinan,  he  succeeded,  and  the  "Vietnam 
lobby" was  born. 

Tlie  "Vietnam  lobby"  was  an  iinusiial  alli- 
ance of  ex-left  intellectu-ils,  conservative 
generals,  and  liberal  politicians.  Its  primary 
gml  was  to  convince  the  public  that  "free 
Vietnam"  was  accomplishing  mlraolcs  and 
could  withstand  the  Red  on?lau!?ht  if  the 
United  States  would  continue  its  support. 
One  year  after  Buttinrrer's  return  from  Viet- 
nim.'in  the  fall  of  1955,  the  "lobby"  achieved 
a  measure  of  formal  organization  with  the 
03tab!ishment  of  the  American  Friends  of 
Vietnam.  The  FriPnd.":.  for  t'^.e  next  G  ycirs, 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  main- 
tain Diem's  regime  as  a  showcase  of  democ- 
racy. 

Like  all  .such  organisations,  the  American 
Friends  of  Vietnam  had  a  letterhead  with  a 
Etring  of  impressive  names  runnln";  in  small 
print  down  the  side.  But  the  Friends'  list 
v.-as  unusual  because  it  was  virtu:'!ly  a  roll 
call  of  the  liberal  center:  Senators  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Richard  Ncuberger,  intellec- 
tuals Mix  Lerner  and  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr..  Representatives  Emami-ei.  Ceii-er  and 
E:3NA  Kelly,  diplomat  Annier  BidcHe  Duke. 
For  balance,  there  was  Socialist  Norrmn 
Thomas  (who  has  since  changed  his  position 
radically)  and  ultra-con!^ervative  J.  Bracken 
Lee.  Two  famovis  generals.  "Wild  Bill"  Dono- 
van and  "Iron  Mike"  O'Daniel.  were  co- 
chairmen. 

Tl^e  Friends  was  run  by  it.s  14-member  ex- 
ecutive committee.  An  analysis  of  the  com- 
mittee reveals  a  curious  relationship  between 
the  Friends,  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee, and  a  New  York  fund  ralter  and  pub- 
lic relations  man  nam.ed  Harold  Oram.  The 
relationship  Is  extraordinarv  because  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Friends  of  Vietnam,  and 
liarold  Oram's  executive  personi.cl  were  all 
pretty  much  the  same  people. 

It  was  Oram,  then  public  relations  man 
for  the  International  Rescue  C'jm.mittee  and 
a  former  promoter  of  1930's  leftist  causes, 
who  later  became  associated  with  anti-Com- 
munist and  liberal  center  groups,  whom  But- 
tinger first  approached  for  help  when  he 
returned  from  Vietnam  in  late  1954.  Oram 
arranged  through  a  friend  at  the  Catholic 
Relief  Agency  in  Washington  for  Buttinger 
to  meet  with  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Two  months  before  the  organization  of  the 
American  Friends  of  Vietnam  was  announced. 
Oram's  public  relations  firm  signed  a  contract 
to  represent  the  Vietnamese  Government  for 
$.3,000  a  month  plus  expenses.  They  stayed 
on  fne  Job  until  1961.  Oram  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Vietnam.  So  was  Elliot  Newcomb, 
his  partner   at  the  time  the  contract  was 


signed  with  the  Diem  regime.  Newcomb  left 
the  firm  a  year  later,  but  remained  on  the 
executive  comnaittee  and  was  subsequently 
treasurer.  The  executive  secretary,  and  UUer 
corporation  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Friends  of  Vietnam, 
was  a  young  man  named  CilVjcrt  Jonas— 
Oram's  account  executive  and  "orimpaicn  di- 
rector" on  the  Vietnam  account.  Oram  and 
Jonas  were  registered  as  foreign  agents  acting 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  durbig  tlie  same 
period  they  held  key  executive  positions  on 
tiic  Friends,  a  seemingly  independent  com- 
mittac  dedicated  to  the  blameloa-;  purpose  of 
working  "to  extend  more  broadly  a  mutual 
understanding  of  Vietnamese  acd  American 
history,  cultural  customs,  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions." 

The   interlocking  directorates!  of  the  In- 
ternational    Rescue     Committet     and     the 
Friends  was  more  to  be  expecu^d  than   the 
.^trange  connection  between  thq  Republic  of 
Viocn.-:m  and  the  Friends  of  Vietnam.     Is'ii^e 
of  the  14  directors  of  the  Frientis  were  also 
members   of   the   board   of   direttors  of   the 
International    Rescue    Comnii'.Uce,    or    were 
its  employees.     Both  Leo  Chcrv*  and  Joseph 
Buttinger     were     on     the     Friends'     board. 
Cardinal  Spellman  was  rcprtse;itod  by  Mon- 
signor  Hartnett.  a  key  OiTicial  of  the  Catlio- 
lic  Relief  Agency.     Two  writers!  for  the  New 
Leader,   Norbcrt   Muhlen   and   t^ol   Sanders, 
were    also    on    the*  executive    committee    of 
the  Friends.     The  anticommunism  and  quest 
for  social  reform  that  charact?:izcd  the  New 
Leader   was   typical   of   the   phjlcsophles    of 
men    on    these    two    group.s:    N«w   Deal   lib- 
erals like  Leo  Chcrne   and   cy-iradicals   like 
Buttinger.    Oram,   and    Jonas.     Jonas    later 
became  p-ablic   a.Tairs   director  of  the  Inter- 
nation  1   Rescue   Committee,   nijd   served   on 
Kennedy's  precidenti.al  campaign  staff  in  19G0 
r.s  an  adviser  on  minority  grotip  problems. 
Oram  earned  his   93.000   a  month.     Diem 
was  not  always  an  easy  man  to  keep  popular. 
His  concolidaticn  of  power  in  Vietnam  had 
authoritarian  overtone-,  and  hie  oiT-tlie-cud 
remarks  v.-cre  often  blatantly  undcrrtocratic. 
The  first  ta-k  of  the  "VictnanJ  Lobby"  was 
to  package  Diem  as  a  cammocjity  palatable 
to  the  American  public.    The  p.ackaging  oper- 
ation cissumed  grand  scale  protoortions  dnr- 
Ing    Diam's    triumphal    ofTicial  i  visit    to    the 
L'^ni'cd  States  in  1957.     Diem  If.ndcd  aboard 
President   Eisenhower's    pcrsonil    plane,   ad- 
dressed   a    joint    Ecsjion    of    CO".eress.    t'nen 
took  off  for  New  York  and  breakfast  with 
Cardinal   Spellm.an.     Mayor   W.gncr   hailed 
him  as  the  man  "to  whom  f recdtm  is  the  very 
breath    of   life    Itself."      At  a   cjinner   jointly 
rponsorcd  by  the  International  RcTcne  Com- 
mittee   and    the   American   rriend.s   of  Viet- 
nam,  Angier   Biddle  Duke   presented   Diem 
r.-ith  the  Adm.  Richard  F.  Bvrd  .\ward  for 
"inspired  leadership  in  the  caufc  of  tl:e  free 
world." 

Diem's  American  advise-s  tocH  care  t'.-'.at  his 
fpeeches  were  liberally  salted  w:th  democratic 
cliches.  Many  of  Diem's  speeches  vero 
written  by  Buttinger.  others  by  Sol  Sanders. 
Sanders,  a  Friends'  director  who  was  ■uTiting 
articles  on  southeast  Asia  for  tlie  New  Leader, 
had  been  close  to  Diem  when  the  VietnanT-se 
leader  was  in  exile  in  America  during  the 
early  1950's.  They  enjoyed  a  poignant  re- 
union, recalling  those  more  difficult  times 
when  both  were  low  on  funds  and  Diem 
would  come  into  New  York  by  train  from 
the  Maryknoll  seminary  in  Ossioing  and  have 
tea  with  Sanders  in  a  Greenwich  Village  cafe. 
(Sanders,  now  an  Asia  corrappondent  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  v;as  one  of  Diem's 
few  friends  who  remained  loyal  to  the  end- 
even  when  he  fell  from  US.  favor.  To 
Sanders'  credit,  he  resigned  from  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  Vietnam  when  the  executive 
committee  fired  olT  a  congratulatory  telegram 
to  the  generals  who  had  dcpoted  and  mur- 
dered Diem.  The  telegram  nrrived  while 
Diem's  body  was  still,  llteraly.  warm*  But 
In  1957  Diem  waa  the  certified  President  of 


South  Vietnam,  and  during  3  years  in  office 
had  managed  to  crush  rival  religious  sects 
and  Independent  politicians  and  surround 
himself  with  a  court  of  American  advisers — 
Michigan  State  University  professors,  military 
advisers.  AID.  olTiclals,  Catholic  'V\'elfare  aids. 
Diem,  however,  had  achieved  little  el.se 
in  3  years  in  office.  But  during  his  visit  to 
America  the  "lobby"  promoted  the  "miracle" 
niytli.  Everything  that  Diem  did.  or  at- 
tempted, was  described  a^  .a  miracle.  Articles 
appeared  in  magazines,  from  the  Reporter  to 
Look,  hailing  the  "miracles"  of  political  sta- 
bility,  land  reform,  refugee  seitlcmenr,  and 
economic  development  allegedly  achieved  by 
the  Diem  regime.  But  the  "miracle"  was 
acttial'y  on'.y  a  miracle  of  public  relations. 
Tl-ie  "Vietnam  Lobby"  also  perpetuated  a 
second  mj'th — that  free  elections  for  all  Viet- 
nam, which  would  include  the  C^'mmunlsts, 
and  called  for  in  the  Geneva  agreements, 
were  simply  a  means  of  enslaving  the  free 
people  of  Vietnam.  Since  the  Communist- 
backed  Viet  Minh  would  almoi:t  certainly 
win.  because  they  had  "duped"  the  populace, 
the  United  States  was  actually  striking  a 
blow  for  freedom  by  keepirs  the  penple  ef 
Vietnam  from  holding  a  national  elcctinn. 
We  were  "saving"  them  from  them'^elv':. 
and  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  the 
golden  way  of  American  democracy  through 
Diem's  "showrase"  government.  This  type 
of  rationale  K'pling  used  to  write  pocn:.s 
about. 

In  many  v.-ays  the  most  important  of  the 
mvths  promoted  by  the  "Vi'^tnam  lobby" 
was  the  refugee  myth.  The  dramatic  story 
of  1  million  rcfue'^es  fleeing  to  the  south 
from  the  Communist  north  .supported  the 
theory  of  the  fJorth  Vietnam  leaders  as  "dev- 
ils" and  Diem's  regime  as  the  sanctuary  of 
freedom.  Naive,  well-meaning  publiei-^ts 
like  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  projected  this  view  w.'h 
extraordinary  sitccess  In  tite  United  S'-if's 
(Ramparts.  January  19651.  What  Ameri- 
cans were  not  told  v,-a,s  that  the  refugees 
were  almost  all  Catholics,  many  of  wliom  had 
fought  with  the  French  against  the  Cov:-,- 
munist  Viet  Minh.  anrl  v.'ho  realired  t'ley 
could  get  better  treatment  under  the  Cath- 
olic Diem.  These  refugees  v.'ere  settled  and 
well  cared  for  through  extensive  American 
aid.  becoming  a  privileged  minority  in  Sotith 
Vietnam.  But  Diem  had  to  use  repressive 
police  measures  to  keep  in  line  the  remainder 
of  the  population  (13  million)  which  did 
not  share  the  Catholic's  visceral  hatred  cf 
commini=m.  and  in  fact  wfre  sympTthcMc 
toward  the  Viet  Minh.  It  took  an  equally 
dramatic  event — the  protest  of  self-immoli- 
tion  by  a  Biiuddst  monk — to  center  attert- 
tion  on  Diem's  preferential  treatment  of  the 
Catholic  minority. 

The  "lobbv"  had  a  niyth  for  a'most  every 
cccasion.  When  things  began  to  go  badly 
for  Diem  in  1061.  tho  Kennedy  administra- 
tion rationali^^cd  the  radical  Increase  in 
this  Nati'^n's  m.iMt..rv  inv.ilvement  In  Viet- 
nam by  adherincr  to  the  myth  fnat  ar-.rressi'^n 
by  the  Communists  had  wrecked  Diem's  pro- 
gressive programs,  and  even  forced  him  to 
adopt  some  totalitarian  means — temporarily, 
because  of  the  crisis,  of  course.  So  persua- 
sive and  pervasive  were  the  myths  postulated 
by  the  "Vietnam  lobby"  that  few  people  were 
willing  to  believe  that  the  source  of  the 
trotible  might  lie  with  Diem  himself. 

Tlie  crowd  in  Madison  Square  Garden  was 
dressed  like  it  w.as  a  com.ing-out  party  in- 
stead of  a  political  rally.  But  the  tweeds  and 
sweptback  coifTtires  were  proper  because  the  • 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom's  big  "Tshom- 
be  freedom  rally"  in  October  of  1962.  was 
so-methlng  of  a  coronation  ceremony:  the 
riehtwinE^  college  group  was  presenting 
awards  to  its  hnroes.  John  Wayne  got  an 
award.  So  did  John  Dos  Passos  and  Strom 
iHT-RMOND.     And  so  did  Marvin  Licbman. 

Marvin  Lieisman  Is  a  41-year-old  cx-Co:n- 
munist  turned  publicist  for  rightwlng 
causes — ^apparently  a  good  publicist.  Jtidging 
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from  the  way  the  YAF  chose  to  honor  him. 
Lie'bnian  provides  an  interesting  lir.k  between 
the  activities  of  the  two  great  cold  war  pres- 
sure groups:  the  China  lobby  and  the  Viet- 
nam lobby.  A  late-blooming  member  cf  the 
China  lobby.  Liebman  quit  the  Communist 
Partv  in  1945.  but  it  was  not  until  1957.  while 
working  with  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee, that  his  politics  took  a  sharp  curve 
to  the  right.  Liebman.  working  for  Harold 
Oram's  public  relations  firm  (his  name  ap- 
peared on  Oram's  stationery  aloncside  that 
of  Gilbert  Jonas  during  the  middle  1950'si, 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million  .Acainst  the  Admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  U  N. 

Liebman  became  a  sort  of  rightwing  crlab- 
lishment  man.  He  was  .>;ecrtlary  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Million,  an  adviser  to  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  a  collaborator 
with  National  Review  Editor  William  F.  Buck- 
ley. Jr..  in  setting  up  the  Committee  for 
Freedom  &f  All  People — v.  hich  was  outdone 
in  it-s  protest  over  Khrush'^heVs  visit  to  the 
United  St:Ues  only  by  the  National  Review's 
black-bordered  cover. 

The  China  lobby,  like  the  "ViCtnam 
lobby."  fused  liberal  and  rightwing  ele- 
ments in  the  imp.  s.Siuned  proiTiOtion  of  an 
anti-Co.mmunist  leader  (for  Diem,  road  Ciii- 
ang  Kai-shek),  whose  prime  and  perhaps 
sole  qualification  lor  leadership  was  h!3  anti- 
communism.  Ross  Y.  Koen.  m  his  book 
"The  China  Lobby  in  American  Politics"  (re- 
markably un.availabie  since  shortly  after  its 
1900  publication),  name.s  anioi^.g  the  prime 
cutlets  fur  pro-Clnang  propagaiida.  Life,  the 
Reader's  Digest — and  the  Nev;  Leader. 

Tlie  New  Leader's  role  in  the  Cliina  lobby 
became  a  cause  cclebrc  in  10t3  v.hen  Senator 
William  FrLDRicHr  s  Furcign  Relations  Coni- 
mitteo  released  testimony  staling  that  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek's  New  York  publicity  firm  had 
p;iid  tiie  New  Leader  $3,000.  in  1958,  to  pub- 
lish a  pro-Chiang  article.  There  are  two 
conflicting  accounts.  One  was  given  to  Sen- 
ator FrLBEicHx's  committee  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Wright.  Jr..  a  principal  in  the  publicity 
firm  tiiicn  working  for  Chiang. 

"As  I  recall,  they  jNcw  Leader  edi- 
tors] approached  me  and  said.  'Look,  you  are 
representing  the  Rcptiblic  of  China.  We 
have  this  wonderftil  article  that  has  been 
written,  and  we  arc  going  to  put  this  out 
as  a  special  supplement.  Now.  it  is  going 
to  g(?>;  you  know  our  circulation  is  to  the 
intellectual  group  and,  gee.  we  just  don't 
have  enough  money  to  get  this  into  print 
fill  the  way.  We  can  certainly  use  a  contri- 
btitiojn;'  "  I 

Tht  other  version  is  tlie  New  Leader's.  It 
is  e-.tn  more  interesting  because  it  blames 
the  whole  thing  on  Mar-.in  Lie'oman.  S.  M. 
Levitas.  the  New  Le.ider's  longtime  editor 
and  a  bitter  anti-Commniiist  out  of  the  East 
European  Socialist  tradition,  died  in  1961. 
Tlie  maga;:ine's  new  editor.  Mvron  Kolatch 
v.rot«'  FuLBRiGHT  and  said  that  a  check  of 
the  files  revealed  no  such  payoff.  Kolatch 
said  that  the  .53.000  came  to  the  New  Leader 
from  the  American-Asia  Education  Exchange 
in  connection  with,  an  article  "Conununist 
China:  Power  and  Prospects."  by  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Walker.  Tlie  article  w.is  to  ajipear  in  a 
special  issue  of  the  magazine  and  Levitas 
aslged  the  Exchange  to  purchase  10.000  re- 
prints for  $3,000  to  help  finance  the  issue. 
Levi|tas  was  a  member  of  the  Exohangc.  Tiic 
authoi.  Dr.  'Walker,  was  on  its  Board  of  Di- 
recttirs  and  M.irvin  Liebman.  whom  the  New 
York  Times  described  as  "a  publicist  con- 
nected with  Nationalist  Chinese  causes."  was 
the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Tlie  Exchange,  in 
fact,  operated  cut  of  Licbman's  publicity 
ofRce.  Kolatch  said  that  he  subsequently 
Icrned    that    the    Exchange    got    the    $3,000 
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from  Liebman  who  got  it.  In  turn,  from 
Chiang's  publicity  firm.  The  New  Leader, 
Kolatch  said,  had  not  been  aware  that  the 
funds  originated  in  the  Nationalist  China 
camp. 

The  China-Lobby  "Vietnam  Lobby"  syn- 
drome came  full  circle  in  the  spring  of  1964 
when  Liebman  was  revealed  as  the  promoter 
of  an  advertisement  in  the  Washington 
Star,  signed  by  the  parents  of  American 
soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam,  which  called  for 
an    extension    of    the    way. 

Tlie  New  Leader,  in  recent  years,  has  lost 
much  of  the  blind  anti-communism  which 
allowed  it  to  accept  u.o  readily  the  positions 
of  the  China  Lobby  and  the  "Vietnam 
Lobby."  according  to  autiior  Paul  Jacobs: 

"The  New  Leader  today  is  much  different 
than  it  was  under  Levitus.  For  Levit.is.  the 
primary  role  of  the  magazine  was  fighting 
tlie  Communists  and  very  often  he  sub- 
ordinated ail  else  to  it.  Considering  the 
bitter  experience  the  non-Communist  left 
jiad  w.th  tiiC  Communi.sts.  Levitas'  position 
was  understandable.  But  the  tragedy  was 
that  it  led  nut^nly  to  an  obsession  but  to 
an  inability  to  accept  the  fact  that  changes 
were  U.klng  place  inside  the  Communist 
world.  Today  the  New  Leader  does  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  the 
world  faces  and  an  article  is  no  longer  meas- 
ured only  by  how  anti-Communist  it  may 
be." 

But  U'.B  New  Leader  school  of  anticom- 
muiusm  — sliared  in  t'ne  fifties  by  the  Re- 
porter and  other  liberal  publications  and 
such  gT0t.ps  as  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  and  the  Congress  for  Cultural 
Freedom— is  imporumt  because  it  helped  to 
shape  the  cold  war  as  we  live  it  today.  When 
World  V,"ar  II  ended,  the  State  Department 
and  the  PcnUicon  had  to  formulate  policies 
for  a  world  where  the  Communists  were  new 
the  enemy — but  where  splinter  Socialist 
m  vements.  both  democratic  and  undemo- 
cratic, were  emerging  all  over  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  was  obvious  that  we  couldn't  be 
against  everybody.  Instrumental  in  helping 
decide  wiiere  to  draw  tlie  line  was  the  circle 
of  ex-radicals  and  disillusioned  intellectuals, 
and  social  democrats  such  as  Levitas.  whose 
principal  antiromimunism  d:'ted  from  the 
creation  of  the  Third  International.  Where 
a  State  Department  dreer  maan  might  be  in- 
sensitive to  the  crimes  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional against  the  intellectuals,  old  Bolshe- 
viks ancf  the  Jews,  a  former  East  European 
Socialist  like  Levitas  cculd  speak  with  passion 
about  who  were  the  good  guys  and  who  were 
the  bad  guys— and  which  side  the  United 
St.ates  should  support  in  the  name  of  anti- 
comnitinism. 

The  s.'.me  liberals  who  backed  Diem  fouslit 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  but  they  fought 
McCarthy  on  his  own  battleground  of  anti- 
communism.  Tliis  was  the  only  crcund  ac- 
ceptable in  the  hat«  climate  cf  the  1950's 
and  the  anticommunism  of  the  ex-radical 
turned  "liberal"  had  paramount  influence 
in  the  hard  line  of  America's  postwar  poli- 
tics. 

The  "Vietnam  Irbby"  was  the  ultimate 
product  of  this  scliool  of  liberal  cold  war 
anticommunism.  Unlike  tlic  businessmen, 
missionaries,  and  military  politicians  that 
joined  the  China  lobby  for  self-seeking  rea- 
sons, the  members  of  the  "Vietnam  lobby" 
were  true  believers.  They  were  on  a  crusade 
for  democracy.  Looking  at  the  world 
through  anti-Red  glasse=.  they  convinced 
themselves  that  a  Diem  cculd  be  a  Democrat. 
They  had  trouble  convincir.g  Eisenhower,  so 
they  pressured  his  administration  into  line. 
Then  they  set  out  to  convince  the  country. 
They  succeeded,  and  the  myths  that  they 
crerited — that  we  were  "asked"  to  step  in  by 
the  Vietnamese  people,  that  we  are  protect- 
ing "democracy"  by  blocking  elections — re- 
main long  after  Diem  to  haunt  the  State  De- 
partment white  paper,  and  President  John- 
son's speeches. 


Senator  Ftn.BRiGKT.  in  a  recent  speech  on 
Ideology  and  foreign  policy,  cited  a  thought 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  that  ap- 
plies with  extraordinary  precision  to  the 
"Vietnam  lobby":  "The  wicked  are  wicked, 
no  doubt."  wrote  Thackeray,  "and  they  go 
astray  and  they  fall,  and  they  come  by  their 
deserts;  but  who  can  tell  the  mischief  which 
the  vc-rv  virtuous  do?" 


FovR    Views    o>j    Southeast    Asia 
1  .    A    VIEW    FROM    PHNOM    PENH 

1  By   Robert   Scheer ) 

The  miisions-.ry  spirit  requires  for  its  sus- 
tenance a  stereotyped  view  of  those  who  jLre 
to  be  saved  and  a  horrific  view  of  the 
devU  who  tempts  them.  Otherwise  complex 
and  individual  personalities  are  reduced  to 
so  many  "souls."  So  it  is  with  great  national 
powers  bent  o:i  savuig  smaller  ones  from  the 
lurces  that  would  bedevil  them. 

It  is  for  tins  reitson  that  we  have  been 
given  the  •dcmlno  theory"  which  Is  the  basis 
c/1  US.  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  This  theory 
ciuue  simply  reduces  a  hodgepodge  of  peo- 
ples, each  possessing  its  own  lengthy,  con- 
fused and  enioiior.ally  charged  history  and 
cultural  patterns,  into  so  many  abstract 
names — neat  "olack  dominoes  all  ready  to 
fall. 

The  thesis  is  a  simple  one.  The  devil  is 
Ciiina.  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  conquer  the 
free  and  Independent  nations  of  southeast 
Asia.  The  Chinese  have  created  a  pattern 
of  successful  EVibversion  first  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  now  South  Vietnam.  If  they  are 
al'ov.ed  to  attain  victory  there  it  will  create 
a  ni'  nicntum  that  will  cause  all  of  southeast 
Asia  to  fall. 

In  the  United  States  or  in  Western  circles 
abroad  this  seems  a  plausible  thesis.  But 
out?ide  cf  that  rarefied  atmos'?here  it  soon 
becorses  obvious  that  the  theory  doesn't 
liold."  The  simple  priorities  and  concerns 
of  cold  war  are  not  those  cf  Asian  lead- 
ers or  of  the  masses.  And  our  pictures  of 
Asian  reality  are  quite  frequently  ludicrous. 
There  are  hates  and  fears  and  desires  among 
these  people  that  are  quite  removed  from 
ours — and  which  we  have  net  begun  to  un- 
derstaijd. 

For  example.  Sukarno's  "Go-to-he!l-w:th- 
your-aid  "  Indonesia,  while  moving  closer  to 
China's  fcrpgn  policy,  is  at  the  same  time 
detewnir.ed  to  reduce  the  hold  that  Indo- 
nesi.is  3  percent  Chinese  minority  has  on  the 
country's  ecohomy.  As  in  all  southeast  Asian 
countries,  the  Chinese  are  the  power  elite  of 
Indonesian  business  and  commerce.  Sukar- 
no, for  all  his  militant  pan-Asian  sentiments. 
wani9  to  keep  the  Chinese  in  line.  One  of 
Indonesia's  fears  abcmt  Malaysia  is  that  the 
42  percent  of  Malaysians  who  are  Chinese 
will  <?ome  eventually  to  controL  Indonesian 
commerce. 

We  have  helped  create  such  immense  bar- 
riers- to  understanding  cur  enemy  that  it 
is  often  impossible  for  even  the  well  in- 
tentioned  and  dedicated  observer  to  incre.a£e 
his  Understanding.  We  have  come  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  Americans  are  not  allowed 
to  trdvel  to  the  Communist  countries  of  Asia 
but  there  is  now  a  growing  list  of  non- 
Ccmmunist  countries  that  chose  to  deny  us 
access.  It  is  impossible  for  any  Anaerican 
to  obtain  a  visa  to  Burma.  American  news- 
paper reporters  are  now  generally  denied 
access  to  Cambodia  and  Indonesia.  There 
is  a  whole  world  in  Asia  that  affects  us  more 
and  more  decisively  as  we  know  less  and  less 
aboiVt  it.  This  ignorance  of  this  other  world 
allows  Americans  to  hold  to  the  most  fan- 
ta.Etic  notions  concerning  it.  There  is  in 
fact  no  proposition  that  one  can  utter  about 
the  Communists  of  Asia,  no  matter  how 
fantastic — i.e.,  for  example,  they  use  babies 
for  fertilizer— that  does  not  seem  plausible. 
For  there  are  no  observers  to  challenge  it; 
there  is  no  traffic  of  ideas. 
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During  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Western  observers  were  offered  a  rare  op- 
puniuuty  to  enter  this  other  world.  Tlie 
Cuiibodian  Government  sponstired  the  first 
Conference  c>f  Indochinese  People  in  tlie 
capital  city  o.  Phnom  Pcnii.  a;id  some  Amer- 
ican reporters  (at  Arse  I  was  alone,  then  we 
crew  to  five)  were  granted  visas  to  visit 
(.'..mbodia  tor  the  coiiference. 

The  coi^ierence  inchtded  i  wide  speciriini 
of  political,  social,  and  ethnic  groups.  Dele- 
£;.;ies  fvoiii  North  Vietuani  and  the  Kational 
L'.beralion  Front  (Vietcongi  liad  to  contend 
wuh  Viemamese  neittralis-ts  vviio  were  as 
hp.ttnted  by  the  specter  of  communism  as 
they  were  by  American  imperialism.  E\cry- 
ot\e  listened  politely  as  the  dozens  of  ethnic 
groups  explained  their  own  very  special 
problem?,  the  religious  sects  going  into  the 
tViOst  detailed  description  of  the  harassment 
they  have  received  over  the  centuries.  The 
c.>n!erence  even  bro.idened  its  concept  of 
Indcvch-.na  to  include  all  those  peoples  lound 
between  India  and  China,  and  received  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  of  Indonesia  lor  a  4-day  visit. 
And  on  the  last  day  a  mass  rally,  presided 
o'i.er  by  the  vice  president  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  Prince  Sihanouk  of 
C.imbod'..i.  seemed  agreed  th..T  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Ctiarles  de  Ga'il'.e.  and  Fidel  Castro  were 
tiie  three  great  men  of  this  era. 

While  all  tliis  was  in  progress,  et  cvyone. 
de.egates  and  observers  alike,  were  cot>?ciotis 
of  the  distant  and  repetitive  sound  of  Amer- 
ican bombs  falling  on  North  Vieti'.am.  (We 
civ-.ldn't  really  hear  the  sonr.d  of  bonibs  but 
It  seemed  thit  way  as  one  listened  to  the 
.speeches  and  read  the  disp.itches  in  the  local 
press.  1  Some  people  showed  hatred  for  the 
lew  of  us  among  the  correspondents  who 
were  American.  The  Vice  President  of  the 
NLF  banned  us  from  his  press  conference,  a 
rather  fat  French  ex-colonial  snarled  over 
cocktails  at  me.  "Vor.s  Ores  un  assassin."  and 
Sukarno,  during  his  speeches,  would  pick  otit 
the  Amei'ican  types  in  the  audience  ro  broil 
with  fiery  and  derogatory  phrases.  Finally 
after  some  frigid  coitversation  with  Chinese 
newsmen  and  a  few  trips  to  their  Embassy, 
I  realized  that  we  are  each  of  us  held  respon- 
sible for  America,  regardless  of  our  personal 
politics.  I:  is  difficult  to  ex.iggerate  the  gap 
between  our  worlds. 

Sittir.g  a:  the  conference,  often  half  bored 
and  nonccmprehending  amidst  r<:>bed  Bud- 
dhists, dark  Austriennes.  northern  Catholics. 
Chr.ms,  Islamic  Khmers.  Caodaiste  Viet- 
r.amese.  Neutralist  Laotians  and  Royalist 
Crmbodians,  it  seems  that  there  has  never 
been  an  arrogance  quite  a.?  great  as  that  of 
us  Americans.  We  not  only  pre.suivie  to  con- 
trol events  in  this  part  of  tiie  world  but  niust 
also  impose  a  political  ideology— a  concept 
of  freedom  no  les.s — on  it.s  people.  Ir  is  cruel 
eViough  to  push  people  around  for  their  gold 
and  ivory  but  it  is  perverse  and  emasculating 
to  dictate  their  history  and  believe  that  it 
ii  done  In  their  intf-re.st.  T"ne  bes"  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  stiU  provided  by  Graha.m 
Greene's  "Quiet  American"  m  Vietnam  who 
IS  busily  making  plastic  bicycle-pump  bombs 
to  help  the  Cao  Dai  generals  vanqtiish  the 
Hoa  H  -.o  chieftains  so  that  democracy  wiU 
reign  siyareme. 

Duriiig  a  lull  in  tlie  Conference  I  went  Ui 
Ar.LTkor.  the  site  of  the  high  point  of  the 
matrr.ificent  Khmer  civilization  some  10,000 
ye^rs  ago.  Tliere  I  met  an  American  foreign 
Sc-rvice  officer  up  from  otir  Embassy  in  Sai- 
gon. He  was  a  genial  and  inrerc-ting  fellow 
and  as  we  wandered  throu.»h  the  rums  of 
An^'kor  for  several  hours,  inspecting  the  In- 
tricate architecture  and  .sensitive  sctUpture, 
he  calmly  explained  to  me  that  we  might 
.soon  have  to  bomb  Hanoi  a.s  part  of  our  effort 
not  to  escalate  the  w.ir.  He  wanted  to  be 
sure  to  'take  in"  the  ruin.s  before  the  war 
spread  to  Cambodia.  He  explained  to  me 
Jtust  how  the  Chine.-.e  Communists  would 
.sweep  down  through  Camlxxlia  the  minute 
ine  United  States  withdrew  from  .S'-juth  Viet- 


nam. If  not  tl  e  Chinese,  ther  the  Vietcong 
wottld  take  it  over  within  3  months.  It  was 
necessary  to  prot.ec*  the  Cambodians  from 
this  fate,  despite  their  feelings  to  the  con- 
trary, because  they  were  a  siiuj  le  j>cople  who 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  modern 
communism.  He  particularly  understood  this 
menace  because  he  had  read  a  book  on  com- 
miuiism  by  a  man  named  Bres  hinsky,  which 
he  strongly  rec  Miimended  to  n  e.  His  favor- 
ite lino  that  it  would  be  "irresj  onsible"  of  us 
to  abandon  tlicse  people  to  their  naivete. 
At  nrst  I  thought  he  was  pui  ting  me  on — 
saying  all  this  in  the  midst  o :  the  ruins  of 
an  empire  that  had  to  be  moved  every  few 
centuries  because  of  successiv;  inv.isions  of 
neiuhbonng  peoples  and  ataot:t  the  modern 
Cambodians  who  are  pcrh.ips  ;he  most  sen- 
sitive observers  of  the  intrici  cies  of  Asian 
politics.  But  after  hours  of  thi)  conversation, 
spun  out  in  the  dullest  and  most  sincere 
ta.shion.  I  began  to  tmderstaiid  wtih  horror 
tliat  tho.'=.e  Jules  FeilTer  cartooi  .s  do  make  up 
our  mo?t  accurate  history. 

After  this  encounter  I  retur  icd  to  Phnom 
Pcrh  with  great  symaplhy  fa-  the  position 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Gamboc  ia,  wlio  is  po- 
tentially the  most  tragic  figi  ;re  here.  For 
it  is  he  who  is  caught  in  the  mid.st  of  this 
nightm.are  and  not  the  leader;  of  the  Viet- 
cong. After  20  years  of  fight  ng.  the  Viet- 
cong no  longer  have  illusio  is  about  the 
nature  of  the  enemy.  They  s -em  to  almost 
accept  the  conditions  of  wa;  as  the  only 
coherent  view  of  life.  There  s  probably  no 
other  way  to  survive  when  one  has  spent  his 
infancy,  adolescence  and  now  his  adulthood 
fighting  for  what  he  believed  al  I  along  was  his 
birthright.  These  are  the  "jus  men" — noble, 
proud,  defiant,  idealistic,  spi  eful,  and  ex- 
tremely petty  and  jealous  of  their  preroga- 
tives. One  cannot  help  but  1'  ope  they  win: 
few  have  so  earned  their  chai  ice  at  history. 
But  one  can  hardly  expect  th  it  such  a  vic- 
tory will  produce  a  lovely  oi  generous  so- 
ciety.    Tire  soil  has  been  too  liard  too  long. 

Btit  the  Cambodians  have  escaped  all  this 
and  they  do  have  another  .ision  of  life. 
Their  fortune  is  due  not  only  t  a  the  suffering 
of  the  Viet  Minh  and  Vietcong  i3Ut  also  to  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  their  leader  Prince 
Sihanouk.  It  was  the  Viet  Minh  victory 
over  the  French  that  forced  the  dissolution 
of  the  French  hold  on  Indoc  lina  and  gave 
Cambodia  its  independence,  apd  it  is  Prince 
Sihanouk  who  has  kept  that  independence 
from  being  mangled  by  Aineri  ;a's  obsessions 
during  the  cold  war. 

If  one  is  to  understand  the  current  inter- 
national position  ofCrLmbodis  he  must  first 
realize  the  enormity  of  the  United  States 
failure  there  during  the  past  10  yoar.s.  Back 
in  the  winter  of  1955  and  1954,  wlien  the  first 
phase  of  the  Indochii^a  war  wss  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  Cambodian  Governiient  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  was  tolidly  allied  on  the  side  of  the 
"free  world"  and  Cambodia  i  troops  had 
fought  vmder  French  commai  id  against  the 
^Viet  Minh.  During  the  GeiK  va  ocnference 
the  Viet  Minh  wanted  tbe  r  bels  who  had 
fought  against  SihPaioiik  to  r:-prcscnt  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  Xjnited  States  helped  tlie  Cambodians 
to  gain  independence  but  it  pid  so  because 
of  the  requirements  of  cold  v,-^;r  politics.  As 
the  Prince  recalls  his  convcrsa  ion  with  John 
Foster  Dulles  in  1953,  the  after  said,  "I 
promise  you  to  force  the  French  to  give  you 
independence  in  order  for  lis  together  to 
vanquish  the  Viet  Minh.  that  is  to  say.  com- 
munism." Dulles  insisted  that  the  French 
Army  remain  or  "you  will  ba  instantly  de- 
voured by  the  Commtinists."  But  at  that 
point  CamixKlian  nationalism  required 
French  withdrawal.  It  has  been  10  years 
now  and  Cambodia  still  has  not  ijeen  de- 
voured. This  U.S.  obsession  with  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  cold  war  politics  trou- 
bled the  Cambodians  even  then,  but  it  was 
only  during  the  next  10  years  that  they  real- 
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Ized  how  totally  divorced   the  U.S.  perspec- 
tive was  from  Asian  reality. 

In  the  simplest  sense  it  went  contrary  to 
the  known  facts.  As  the  Prince  ha.s  written: 
"At  the  Geneva  Conference  wc  were  opposed 
to  the  Comntunist  [xiwcrs  becatisc  they.  With 
the  Viet  Minh,  wanted  to  divide  our  coun- 
try •  »  •  since  the  CTcncva  conference  all  of 
the  Coniminiist  comilries.  including  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  re- 
spected our  sovereignty  and  our  frontiers. 
Tile  allies  of  the  •free  world"  oil  the  con- 
tr.iry,  ha\  e  attacked  and  menaced  our  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity."  This 
last  is  a  reference  to  the  border  incursions 
of  the  Thai  and  Vietnamese  Armies  which 
the  United  Stales  has  built  up  to  several 
hundred  thous.md  strong — as  compared  with 
29.000  Cambodian  troops.  Both  of  these 
countries  have  traditionally  represented  a 
much  greater  threat  to  C.inbodia  than 
China.  Units  of  the  Vietnamese  Army,  ac- 
companied by  American  advisers,  have  Irc- 
ciuently  crossed  over  into  Cambodia  and 
fought  on  Cambodian  soil  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  Vietcong.  United  States  planes  have 
'accidentally'  sprayed  Cambodian  fields  with 
insecticides  as  they  sought  to  deny  focKi  and 
shelter  to  the  Communi.sts.  It  is  this  sort 
of  blundering  incomprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  alarms  the  Cambo- 
dians. But  most  frightening  of  all  is  the 
U.S.  view  of  China. 

In  one  of  his  writings  the  Prince  rocnlls 
another  conversation  with  Dulles  in  wliicli 
the  latter  expounded  on  the  "unpopularity" 
of  the  Cliinese  regime  and  his  expectancy 
tliat  the  Chinese  people  would  .<toon  ri.se  up 
against  Mao.  In  recounting  litis  anecdote 
the  Prince  added: 

■■The  aids  of  the  American  Minister  agreed 
with  respect  and  conviction.  My  friend. 
Ambassador  Nong  Kimny.  looked  at  them 
with  visible  bewilderment.  I  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  manage  a  polite  smile." 

The  Cambodiaris  know  the  Chinese  as  well 
as  do  any  outsiders  for  there  has  been  a  gcx)d 
deal  of  contact  in  recent  years.  But  their 
concerns  are  not  ours  and  their  comprehen- 
sion of  modern   China   is  vastly  different. 

In  an  impertant  statement  in  1963.  Prince 
Sihanouk  systematically  took  apart  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
been  an  aggressive  military  po'vvcr  in  Asia. 
He  further  presented  the  rather  novel  idea 
that  the  viability  of  Chinese  Commtinist  in- 
stitutions be  judged  in  tcmns  of  the  needs  and 
hi.-3tory  of  China. 

'In  order  to  realize  that  a  comparison  be- 
twceii  the  life  of  a  Chinese  peasant  on  his 
people's  connnune  and  that  of  a  Khmer 
(Cam'oodlan)  peasant  on  his  vast  lards  is 
nonsense,  it  is  necessary  to  knov.-  that,  prior 
to  tlie  institution  of  the  new  regime  by  Man. 
the  people  of  China  were  without  any  doubt 
the  most  miserable  of  the  world." 

"The  Westerners  have  always  had  the 
weakness — or  the  vanity — to  believe  that 
'their'  democracy  is  the  only  mc.ms  of  an- 
swering the  aspirations  of  the  people.  This  is 
not  a  criticism,  on  the  contrary.  I  sincerely 
admire  the  British  or  American  democ- 
racy *  *  *  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United 
States." 

The  Prince  does  have  his  own  fears  of  com- 
mtniism.  Cambodia  is  an  underpopulated 
and  lush  country  that  neither  needs  nor 
w-ants  the  sort  of  militant  com.mitmeat  to 
rapid  development  and  national  order  that 
has  come  to  be  as.^ociated  with  communism. 
It  is  amazingly  enough,  a  rather  happy  king- 
dom, very  effectively  and  tindramaticaliy 
modernizing  itself  The  Prince  is  aware  of 
the  currents  running  through  Asia  wliich 
have  given  the  Communists  great  appeal  as 
the  champions  of  anti-imperialism— an  ap- 
peal which  extends  to  Canibodia — but  his 
view  of  Communist  expansion  Is  totally  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  the  State  Department. 

The  U.S.  Government  bases  its  view  of 
communism  (its  containment  policy)  on  the 
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casP  of  Soviet  Ru.ssSa's  expansion  through 
Eastern  Europe  following  World  War  II. 
This  was  accomplished  cither  through  di- 
rect miliUiry  occupation  or  quite  obvious 
inflltration  and  civil  war.  It  was,  above  all, 
coiDimunism  opposed  to  existing  nationalist 
seSitimcnts.  Now  wlicthcr  the  Stat*  De- 
partment v.ants  to  believe  it  or  not.  com- 
munism in  Asia  has  been  a  very  different 
plicnomenon.  The  Chinese  Communists 
hdve  worked  very  cfTectivcly  with  existing 
Asian  nationalist  movements.  That  is  why 
they  ri'^w  enjoy  excellent  relations  with  the 
niost  virulent  and  independent  n.ational- 
iks.  The  exception  often  thought  of,  Tibet, 
is  seen,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  Cliincse  every- 
where as  an  Internal  affair  affecting  one  of 
tile  traditional  provinces  of  China.  As  to 
t'lle  dispute  with  India  it  is  by  now  clcwr 
that  tlie  Chinese  were  in  at  Icai^t  as  "correct" 
a  position  as  the  Indians.  It  is  simply  wrong 
to  take  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  another  in- 
st.ance  of  Chinese  aggression.  The  Vict- 
nrimc^e  Commutii.sts  have  bf^en  at  It  as  long 
as  the  Chinese  and  actually  managed  to 
attain  power  (1945)  before  their  Chinese 
counterpart  .'5. 

Many  nationalists  in  A.'.ia,  including 
those  In  Cambodia,  are  worried  about  Com- 
muni.  t  expansion,  not  through  m.ilitary 
power  or  subversion,  but  rattier  as  an  ideal 
that  has  greater  attractiveness  than  the 
charisma  or  program  of  the  individual  na- 
tional leaders.  Tlie  Irony  Is  that  tliis  ideal 
has  become  infinitely  more  attractive  as  a 
result  of  a  U.S.  policy  wliich  has  made  of 
the  Communi^;ls  the  central  fighters  against 
imperiali.sm  and  for  nationalism.  There 
seems  little  doubt  th;it  Sukarno  was  brought 
to  the  conference  in  Cambodia  to  dcmon- 
.•iratc  tljat  one  could  be  a  strong  nationalist 
even  if  not  a  Comminiist.  But  it  is  this 
tendency  that  Prince  Sihanouk  fears.  In 
his  opening  speech  to  the  conference  he 
stated  it  in  the  most  candid  terms: 

"Tlie  American  armaments  have  not  re- 
strained, much  less  driven  hack  by  1  milli- 
rtieter.  the  progress  of  communism  froni 
Which  the  United  States  pretends  lo  preserve 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Americans  have  succeeded 
la  attaining  what  the  Socialist  powers  them- 
selves would  have  difficulty  in  doing:  to 
know  how  in  a  few  years  to  cast  most  of  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  into 
The  arms  of  communism,  whereas  the  normal 
conditions  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
prosperous  Cochinchine  and  the  religious 
and  monarchistic  convictions  of  the  Laotians 
v,Tere  scarcely  predisposed  to  Marxism." 

It  is  out  of  this  concern  with  comniu- 
n|sm  as  an  ideal,  made  n^iore  attractive  by 
tl*ie  American  "presence,"  that  the  rrmce  so 
titsperately  desires  peace  and  the  v.ithdrawal 
hi  the  Americans.  But  he  knows  that  Amer- 
icjau  cooperation  is  necessary  to  tlie  csiab- 
iithment  of  peace.  He  also  has  a  sufficient 
Understanding  of  American  irrationality  not 
to  permit  himself  that  hysterical  a.nil-Amer- 
Icjanism  so  common  in  Asia.  His  concern  is 
tliat  the  United  States  Vsill  cause  an  ex- 
tension of  the  war  that  will  spell  the  end  cf 
Ctinntaodia  and  perhaps  non-Communist 
nationalism  in  Asia  as  v.cll. 

In  his  address  to  the  conference  he  stated 
that  it  was  true  that  if  America  was  foolish 
eiioitgh  to  attack  China  with  her  700  million 
people  she  would  prove  indeed  to  be  a  paper 
tiger — for  China.  But  fur  the  small  coun- 
tries of  Indochina,  "i'impc-rialisme  U.S.  rcste 
uh   tigre  trcs  reel." 

J  Sihanouk  planned  this  conference  last  fail 
^tth  the  hope  of  producing  agreement 
atnong  the  participants  on  a  solution  to  the 
^^lar  that  would  ultimately  be  acceptable  to 
tlpe  Americans.  In  his  scheduled  o;>ening 
r<  mraks  he  tried  to  introduce  this  "construc- 
"tive  spirit."  He  pointed  out  that  the  most 
iiiporiant  thing  was  to  convince  the  uncon- 
V  need— the  people  of  the  West — "beginning 


with  the  people  of  the  United  States"  He 
explained  Just  how  difficult  this  would  be 
because  the  United  States  "profoundly 
wounded  in  her  self-respect  and  her  pride" 
was  capable  of  pursuing  the  most  dangerous 
course.  To  the  Americans  so  concerned  with 
"saving  face"  he  offered  the  exam.ple  of 
France.  As  a  result  of  De  Gaulle's  policy  of 
withdrawal  from  the  colonics  and  subse- 
quent support  of  their  independence,  the 
Ijreijtige  and  popularity  of  Prance  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  "has  never  been  so 
great."  De  Gatille  himself  was  presented  to 
the  dele.'.tlcs  as  "tlic  greatest  Chief  of  State 
of  the  'free*  world  ar^d  the  only  Western 
leader  worthy  of  the  n;ime."  The  Prince 
a."I:cd  for  a  rcmsonable  style  in  the  wording 
of  resolutions,  "calm  atid  moderate  without 
hatred  nor  pas^.ion." 

His  program  for  the  pence  involved  a 
reconvening  of  the  Geneva  conference  which 
would  work  out  the  means  of  foreign  wit!.- 
draw:il  iind  the  reunification  of  Vietiifjn  by 
popular  and  dcm.ocratlc  consultation.  The 
most  controversial  point  was  his  suggest :on 
"for  authentic  neutralisation  of  Sfuth  Viet- 
nam at  least  until  the  time  of  popular  con- 
sultation toward  unification  of  the  country." 
O'.er  the  past  years  proposiils  very  much 
like  tlir.sc  have  been  offered  by  the  national 
liberation  front  and  the  main  ob.^tacle  was 
the  refu.Hal  of  the  United  States  and  England 
to  permit  a  recotivcnlng  cf  the  Geneva  con- 
ference But  now  there  was  a  new  d.fficulty: 
the  NLF  had  ch.'ir.ged  its  position  and  it. 
too.  was  opposed  to  any  negotiations  at  this 
time. 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the 
conference  that  PriiiCe  Sihanouk's  proposals 
would  not  bo  adopted  into  the  final  rc-o'.u- 
tions.  When  the  conlerer.ce  formatty  opened, 
Sih'ir.ou'r:  merely  made  seme  wclcominn-  re- 
marks and  contented  himself  v.'ith  distribut- 
ing among  the  dclec-af-s  and  the  pros.";, 
printed  copies  of  his  scheduled  remarks. 
rather  than  delivering  them  orally.  He  said 
that  he  wanted  his  address  distributed  for 
history,  so  that  the  record  would  shew  that 
a  peace  j^roposal  did  exist.  In  another  time 
it  migh.t  have  been  accepted  and  ultimately 
will  have  to  be  if  peace  is  to  return  to 
Indochina. 

The  NI.F  and  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gations had  become  intran.-igent.  They 
maintained  throughout  the  conference  that 
tot.al  U.S.  Withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam 
was  a  i">ricr  condition  for  any  negotiations. 
The  Pathet  Lao  on  the  other  hand,  did  accept 
the  Prince's  prn;-)osal.s  for  a  reconvei:ed 
Geneva  conference  on  Laos. 

But  why  the  NFL  obstinancy  and  change 
In  position?  The  answer  lir^s  to  be  the 
U.S.  bombing  of  Nortli  Vietnam.  Prior  to 
the  start  of  the  bombing  the  NFL  had  con- 
tinuously called  for  a  nev.-  Geneva  conference. 
Immediately  following  the  bombing  in  Jan- 
uary, their  leaders  in  an  interview  in  the 
French  Cci^tmunis*  paper.  Hum.anitc.  with- 
drew the  cfTer.  In  private  conversatiors  the 
North  Victnanictc  delegates  and  these  irurri 
the  NFL  expressed  the  view  that  to  go  pub- 
licly en  record  at  this  time  for  a  negotiated 
peace  would  be — to  use  a  few  old  American 
expressions- — "talking  with  a  gun  at  your 
head"  and  "appeasement ."'  The  NLF  states 
ptiblicly  now  that  it  is  quite  willing  to  go 
on  fighting  for  another  20  ye.-'.rs  if  that  is 
what  is  necessary  to  force  the  Americ'.ns 
out.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  a  bluff,  although 
the  Prir.ce  thinks  otherwise.  But  what  is 
certain  is  that  neither  the  NLF  nor  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  ever  give  in  to  the 
bombing.  To  do  so  would  violate  not  only 
the  essenti.ally  obstinate,  idealistic,  and  per- 
,verse  spirit  of  t!ie  Vietnamese  themselves, 
but  also  tlie  heart  of  Asian  nationalism. 
American  planes  and  their  bomVis  ai'.d  rock- 
ets arc  the  symbols  of  "neocolonialism"  just 
as  the  sun  helmets  and  rifle  were  symbols 
of  the  older  variety.  No  one  in  Asia  doubts 
that  the  white  man  has  superior  firepo-.ver 


but  to  expect  them  to  kow-tow  to  that  su- 
periority seriously  misreads  the  times.  It  is 
the  aVmwt  unanimous  opinion  among  tho.se 
knowledgeable  about  this  part  of  the  world 
that  the  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  are  quite 
prepared  to  have  their  countries  leveled  to 
tlie  ground  and  to  take  up  guerrilla  fighting 
once  again  rather  than  gi\fc  in  to  the  Amer- 
ican "planes.  ^ 

It  is  quite  certain  that  before  there  can 
be  any  iio.-sibihty  of  negotiations,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  desist  from  such  raids 
lor  attJca.'it  .'.evera!  moiiths  But  ge-tting  the 
NLF  to  a  peace  conference  is  going  to  be 
difficult  under  any  circumstances.  Tiicy  can 
be  expected  to  d.g  lhe:r  heels  in  at  the 
merest  threat  of  negotiation  because  of  their 
past  experience  with  such  techniques  and 
the    history   of   their    movement. 

Tlie  people  in  the  NLF  have  been  waging 
a  long  hard  war  lor  ten  years  now — despite 
American  insistence  to  the  contrary — with 
very  little  support  from  anyone.  Tl.ey  had 
to  figlit  this  war  largciy  because  of  las  they 
see  it)  tiie  tre-.chery  of  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence of  1954  .'.nd  o:  the  tub.'cquent  role  of 
the  United  StJites.  It  is  important  t-o  recall 
that  tlie.^e  people,  including  the  "hard  core" 
Communists  among  them,  were  left  behind 
in  the  south  to  fend  for  themselves  after  the 
division  of  the  country  in  1G54.  They  were 
told  by  their  le:-.ders  in  the  north  that  the 
elections  sched'viied  in  the  accords  for  1956 
would  actually  be  held  and  that  they  should 
prepare  fcr  that  day.  The  day  never  came 
since  the  Unitc-d  States  had  "discovered  in 
Diem  a  new  hcpe  for  "democracy''  end  used 
its  military  and  financial  power  to  support 
him  in  blocking  the  elections. 

The  ye^rs  that  foHcwed  were  very  hard  c:i 
thc!^e  ex-resistance  fighters  who  were  left  to 
the  cai^riccs  cf  the  Diem  regime.  They  were 
rounded  up.  forced  to  give  public  confessions, 
imprisoned  and  tortured.  In  this  period 
(1954^591  they  received  no  support  from  the 
north  which  was  prec>ccup:2d  with  its  own 
problems  and  conter.ted  itself  with  periodic 
calls  Jor  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  agreement. 

The  second  stage  of  fighting  started  in  the 
south  when  these  same  cadres  had  had 
enough  of  D:em 's  repression,  enough  of  hop- 
ing for  a  peaceful  solution,  and  took  up 
arms.  By  all  indications  th.is  w.i^  done  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  governm.ent  in 
Hanoi.  Tliey  have  since  fougiit  almost  en- 
tirely on  their  own,  painstakingly  securing 
arn^s  and  building  up  combat  units  witli 
little  more  than  moral  support  from  Hanoi 
and  Peiplng.  Tliey  are.  therefore,  not  partic- 
ularly eager  to  give  all  this  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, of  their  greatest  niilit-^ry  succes^ec — - 
with  the  Saigon  regime  tottering — simply  be- 
cause the  North  Is  now  suffering  bombard- 
ment and  Cambodia  fears  an  extension  cf 
the  f.'ar.  Neitlicr  are  they  terribly  concerned 
with  world  peace  fcr  the  world  has  no: 
shr>wi-p  iti^elf  to  be  very  ccr.cerncd  v.-ith  theirs 
They  Vo'.-.ld.  perli.-,p=.  v.v.de-r  certr-An  circur.-. 
stances  go  to  the  conference  table  but  they 
wotiid  be  very  skeptical  and  suspicious  tar- 
gainers. 

It  would  be  nearly  impossible  (for  as  much 
psychological  as  pontic. il  reasons  i  for  them 
to  deal  directly  with  the  United  States. 
More  importantly  the  United  States  wculd 
have  to  g:\e  strong  indicati:ns  prior  to  the 
holding  cf  a  conference  th;r.t  she  accepted 
the  fact  that  her  role  in  Indochina  was  at  an 
end.  This  is  what  the  French  did  prior  to 
the  IG54  conference.  At  -lie  mcn.er.t  it  dofs 
not  seem  likely  that  the  United  States  will 
accept  any  such  arrangement,  but  one  must 
then  ask  what  is  it  that  the  United  States 
wants? 

A  reading  of  the  American  press  produces 
the  confidence  that  there  is  a  great  John- 
sonian design  behind  the  apparent  chaos  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  deliberate  sow- 
ing   of    confttsion    and    the    contradictory 
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stances  have  come  to  be  knuvvn  .is  the  Presi- 
denfa  ni:inipu!ative  sttx-k  in  trade.  One  al- 
most expects,  as  a  niaitcr  of  faith,  that  he 
■RiU  pull  some  grand  conipromi.-e  which  will 
be  accepted  as  a  victory  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned. But'  traveling  in  .=;outheast  Asia 
one  realizes  how  great  a  cUstance  separates 
this  world  from  the  one  President  Johnson 
inhabits.  Tlie  idea  that  sontiieast  Asian  poli- 
tics may  be  treated  as  tho.'iC  of  a  convention 
of  Democrats  or  of  the  U.S.  Congress  ib  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous 
years. 

Tiie  central  problent  is 
States  has  come  to  rely  on 
tary  po.sition  of  strength  as  a  prior  conditioii 
lor  negotiations.  This  is  parficulariy  danger- 
ous when  one  realizes  that  the  miliinry  posi- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnam-United  States 
Army  has  never  been  weaker.  Our  own  of- 
lirials  accept  the  fa.ct  that  80  percent  of  the 
countryside  is  in  V'ietcong  hands,  that  tlie 
South  Vietnam  Army  will  not  flgiu  and  that 
we  may  not  be  able  to  hold  oiit  much  longer. 
The  prospects  for  a  position  of  military 
superiority  Jiave  never  been  so  dim.  This 
in  turn  has  produced  a  feeling  of  desperate 
frustration  among  our  officials  and  advisers. 
many  of  whom  have  developed  a  personal  . 
obsession  with  a  'win"  policy. 

A  particularly  committed  group  is  the 
military  which  has  placed  sck  mtich  of  its 
prestige  on  victory  here.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  new  t;>pe  of  war  they 
niUGt  learn  to  win— a  view  held  in  isolation 
from  the  political  history  of  Vietnam.  Tlieu 
too.  Vietnam  is  the  only  war  they  have  at 
the  moment  and  that  is  why  there  are  17 
American  generals  and  inntunerable  colonels 
in  Saigon.  A  mere  major  has  no  status  at 
all.  It  is  the  iiiace  for  quick  promotions 
and  the  establishment  of  a  combat  record. 
An  instance  of  this  is  offered  by  the  ex- 
perience of  tlie  Special  Forces.  Originally 
sent  to  Vietnam  in  1951  as  actual  combat 
units,  they  were  grant2d  higher  pay.  more 
status  and  quicker  promotion  than  other 
"•advisers"  in  Vietnam.  As  a  restilt  many  of 
the  military  careerists  occtipying  desk  jobs 
in  Saigon  infiltrated  the  Sjiecial  Force."?  and 
It  soon  had  no  t.iste  for  lighting  and  enough 
influence  to  avoid  it. 

For  various  rcnson.=;  this  obsession  cf  a 
relatively  small  group  of  Americans  with 
victory  in  Vietnam  grov.s.  But  given  the 
refusal  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to 
Rght  (many  of  the  otficers  have  already 
made  their  deal  with  the  Vlctcong^.  the 
U.S.  reliance  on  a  military  posture  must  find 
another  otulet.  And  thus  we  have  the  busi- 
ness, of  bombing  wiiich  if  it  accompli:-hes 
nothing  else  does  allow  our  personnel  in 
Saigon  to  feel  that  tlioy  are  doing  sometiiing 
•'dramatic." 

We  are  then  at  a  very  dangerous  impa.sse 
in  Vietnam  with  neither  side  v,-illing  to  inake 
the  first  moves  toward  nf^gotlutior.s  and  with 
the  United  States  movmg  toward  an  ir- 
rever.sible  extension  of  the  war. 

In  this  impa.'ise  it  woiUd  secni  that  the 
propo3;ds  oiTered  by  Prince  Siliai.ouk  oiler 
the  only  hope  of  cstab!i.';hing  peace.  Time 
is  running  out  for  those  who  do  care  about 
world  peace,  of  those  using  their  influence 
toward  the  end  of  allov.-ing  countries  like 
Cambodia.  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  Vietnam.  If  the  United 
States  would  drop  its  insis-.ence  on  a  strong 
military  posture,  which  is  hopeless  in  any 
case,  and  support  the  idea  of  a  Geneva  con- 
ference, it  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
sticce.^s.  A  reconvened  conference  would  al- 
low the  Soviet  Union.  France,  and  Cambodia 
to  work  out  a  propf>Kal  tiiat  could  enlist  the 
support  of  China  and  England.  To  date  the 
Engli.-h  ha'.e  sho-An  no  independence  at  all 
froin  the  American  position  but  perhaps  once 
they  are  pushed  onto  centor  stage  they  will 
act  more  responsibly. 

In  order  for  a  solution  to  be  acceptable 
ti)  tiie  NLF  it  must  involve  a  complete  end 


of  the  American  presence  in!  Vietnam.  But 
.some  Wc.-tern  influence  coulfl  he  retained  if 
the  United  States  passes  leadership  of  the 
Western  position  to  the  French.  In  return, 
the  NLF  would  likely  accept  a  period  of  con- 
tinued division  of  the  coiuttry,  some  appear- 
ances, of  neutralism  and  participation  in  a 
coalition  govermnent  with  some  mechanism 
tor  elections.  It  must  he  expected  tliat  the 
NLF  will  very  likely  be  the  (dominant  force 
iit  South  Vietnam.  Fur  it  to  be  otherwise 
would  require  rewriting  tlitf!  history  of  the 
p.ist  20  years.  But  it  would  be  a  serious 
mist.iko  to  think  of  the  NLF  as  a  mere  pawn 
of  the  north  which  can  ignore  the  power 
that  various  groui'S  in  tlie  s<jiith.  such  a.s 
the  Buddhists  and  students  have  am.assed. 
And  to  cite  Prince  Sihanouk  i  gain,  the  longer 
the  United  States  holds  on  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  the  government  o  the  south  will 
be  a  replica  of  llie  one  in  tl  e  north. 

Tiic  main  problem  now  is  to  convince 
American  policymakers  tha  ,  they  are  not 
gohvg  to  obtain  a  milita-y  position  of 
strength,  that  if  they  coniiiuc  using  their 
airpower  over  tlie  north  it  fill  make  nego- 
tiations impossible  and  wil^  ultimately  in- 
voUe  them  in  a  grotmd  war  in  Asia  that 
nobody  wants.  They  must  b(i  convinced  that 
the  United  States  has  had  its  day  in  south- 
east Asia,  that  the  program  :lidn't  work  and 
it  is  now  time  to  retire  gr.acef  ally.  The  alter- 
native is  to  forget  what  it  m  as  that  she  was 
originally  after  and  simply  purstie  an  ad- 
veitturiftic  policy  of  milltaiy  victory.  Tliis 
would  very  much  heighten  the  danger  of 
communism  in  Asia  rather  r  lan  lessen  it  for 
it  would  sqtiee/:e  out  the  iion-Communist 
nattona.Hsts  and  force  Asiars  to  choose  be- 
t-A-eon  the  United  States  and  Asian  com- 
nnini^m.  There  is  no  questii  in  but  that  they 
would  choose  the  latter. 

It  is  significant  that  Stikar  lo  chose  to  come 
to  the  conference  for  lie  is  one  who  knows 
.something  about  tlie  politic!  I  winds  of  Asia. 
He  citme,  he  s.iid,  becau.^e  "[  believe  that  it 
may  be  one  of  tiic  most  significant  events  in 
the  history  of  Asia."  Ho  sai<  that  he  wanted 
to  show  tiie  world  that  the  m  itionalists  of  the 
"new  emerging  nations^'  wo  e  alined  solidly 
alongside  the  NLF.  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Ciiina  in  "our  common  resi!  tance  to  Ameri- 
can imperialism." 

TliC  French  are  much  more  at  home  in  this 
part  of  the  world  than  we  ar?  and  they  know 
that  the  time  of  Western  leadership  is  over. 
As  a  result  they  have  been  invited  back  In 
as  a  gtiest  and  the  impact  of  French  culture 
and  politics  will  contiiuie  tt"3  be  important. 
This  can  be  tlie  role  of  the  ITnited  States  as 
well.  But  if  she  insists  on |  playing  out  Irer 
hand  to  the  end.  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinancy 
or  ■.vhatc\er  nightmarish  vision  of  China  she 
might  have,  it  will  lea\e  a  legacy  of  hate  in 
Asia  that  will  make  the  Eiij  lish  and  French 
experience  seem  a  love  fe:st.  As  one  old 
British  coloni.'.l  officer  told  ne:  "The  timber's 
here,  all  that's  needed  is  foi  you  damn  fools 
to  go  ahead  and  light  it." 

2  .\  VIEW  FROM  THE  PRINCE--  EXCLUiilVr.  INTER- 
VIKW  WITH  PRINCE  TiOROD(  M  SIHANOtTK  BY 
R\MP.'\P.TS'  ROBERT  SCFIEFR 

One  of  the  rea-sons  advan;ed  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Royal  Government  or  tiie  rejection 
of  United  States  aid  is  thi  t  the  American 
foreign-aid  prograni  was  dei  igned  to  develop 
a  capitalist  ccongmy.  In  what  ways  Is  a 
capiiaUst  economy  incompatible  with  Cam- 
bodia's plan?,  for  the  future? 

•Our  decision  to  reject  I  nited  States  aid 
in  all  its  forms  must  be  placed  in  a  general 
context:  repeated  awareo.-iotis  bj'  the  South 
Vietn;.mese;  permanent  andlinsuirerable  hos- 
tility of  tiie  South  Vietnamese  and  Tiiai 
people.  U.S.  allies,  who  ;ive  wide  sup- 
port   to   our   own  rebels,   tlie   so-called   Free 
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ing tlie  United  States'  money  while  serving 
Red  China,"  etc.  In  passing,  I  would  call  it 
to  your  att<.'ntion  that  if  Cambodia  is  not 
able  to  offer  herself  tlie  luxury  ol  a  capital- 
istic economy  (which  would  put  her  under 
the  list  of  several  rich  businessmen  and  for- 
eign powers),  she  has  not  on  the  other  hand 
adopted  the  Communist  system.  Private  in- 
terests still  control  a  large  sector,  notably 
in  the  realm  of  agriculture  and  small  and 
medium  industry.  If  they  are  able  to  prove 
their  capacities  in  these  areas,  tlie  state  will 
not  wisli  to  assume  any  new  control,  in 
taking  over  control  of  the  banks,  of  the  im- 
port-export tr.ide  and  insurance,  the  Go.ern- 
ment  has  assured  itself  of  a  revenue  that  the 
foreigner  had  in  the  past  counted  f(jr  his  ov.ii 
profit." 

What  are  the  overall,  long-term  domestic 
objectives  of  the  Royal  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  what  sense  are  tiiese  socialistic? 
"KliiTier  socialism  stems  neither  from 
Mar.xism  nor  from  any  other  foreign  doctrine 
Inspired  l)y  the  sentiments  of  solidarity,  love, 
and  compa.ssion  for  the  Buddha,  it  is  linked 
to  our  natio/ial  heritage.  Our  kings  of 
Angk  >r  have  always  practiced  it.  Also,  we 
never  deem  it  contradictory  to  call  the  move- 
ment of  the  young  people  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Young  Royal  Socialists  of  Khmer. 

"Our  objectives  are  those  of  every  nation 
tiiat  has  the  desire  to  rise  from  an  tmder- 
developed  state:  to  complete  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  country  s  economic  .structure,  to 
contiinie  increasing  our  agricultural  priiduc- 
tif>n  (especially  rice,  corn,  rubber),  tlirotigli 
a  politique  de  I'eau  (dams,  canals,  reser- 
voirs, etc.)  and  to  create  new  industries  and 
products  in  order  to  satisfy,  without  re- 
course to  tmfavorable  import  arrangements, 
our  e-^sential  nation:il  needs." 

Vv'hat  is  the  Cambodian  view  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  South  Vietnam  and  what  solution  docs 
Cambodia  offer  toward  ending  this  war:' 
Would  your  Royal  Highness  please  also  com- 
ment on  tlie  American  fear  of  losing  face  if 
it  permitted  a  negotiated  peace  in  Soutli 
Vietnam? 

"The  an.swer  to  this  very  important  que.c- 
tion  may  be  found  in  my  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
people.  There.  I  proposed  the  neutrality  of 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  anad  Lios,  by 
means  of  coniplete  and  simultaneous  disen- 
gagement of  the  Ea.-=,t  and  the  West  in  this 
region,  with  strict  guarantees  and  tensible 
international  .-ontroi. 

"I  believe  the  negotiated  solution  to  be 
always  valuable.  But  the  progressive  escala- 
tion of  the  war  (the  American  raids  of  tenor 
on  North  Vietnam  tmd  the  cotintermersurci 
that  the  Socialist  world  will  inevitably 
take  I  might  ruin  attempts  at  compromise 
An  all-out  conflict,  that  the  United  States 
will  finally  lo.'se  without  even  being  able  to 
save   face,  is  what   we   are  risking." 

What  is  the  reaction  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness to  the  United  States  argument  which 
holds  that  the  nation.";  of  southetist  Asia 
would  fall  Mice  dominos  to  Communist  rule, 
in  the  event  of  United  States  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam? 

"It  is  certain  that  if  the  United  States 
provoke  a  major  confrontation  in  this 
region  which  will  inevitably  end  in  their 
humiliating  retreat — all  the  other  Asi.m 
nations,  one  after  another  (licgiiuilng  with 
the  allies  of  the  United  States),  will  come  to 
know,  if  not  domination,  at  least  a  very 
strong  Communist  influence. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
by  interceding  over  the  years  for  a  true 
neutrality  for  Laos  and  South  Vietn.im.  by 
susgesting  that  they  form  with  C.imborUa. 
which  is  already  nctitral.  a  "bufl'cr  zone" 
separating  the  East  and  West  in  tliis  troubled 
region  of  southern  Asia. 

But.  the  United  States,  in  Laos,  has 
"played  ball"  with  the  extreme  right  and 
liquidated  the  neutralists.  In  perpetuating 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  in  supporting  hi 
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Saikon  leaders  who  are  universally  unpopu- 
lar known  as  her  "creatures,"  the  United 
Slates  has  forced  the  majority  of  the  common 
neople  and  the  majority  of  the  elite  of  South 
ViQtn.am  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists. 
Tins  is  not  the  way  to  combat  commun;sm 
in  I  this  region,  or  in  many  others.  Tins 
"aifiti-Communist"  war.  by  rea.son  of  the  im- 
perialist character  that  it  forcibly  assumes 
jnlthc  eyes  of  the  masses,  on  the  contrary, 
fayors  communism." 

Could  "i'our  Royal  Highne.ss  comment  on 
{.•jje  level  of  understandinr;  of  the  United 
Stjates  Government  concerning  developments 
iJ  the  rcople's  Republic  of  China'.' 

]"It  concerns  a  total  incomprehension. 
Tlie  People's  Republic  of  China  replaces,  in 
lie  imagimaion  of  the  United  States,  the 
oixes.  the  wolves  in  sheeps  clothing  and 
other  frii;htening  phantoms.  Your  compa- 
triots understand  nothing  ol  Asia.  They  are 
.'irraid  of  it!  They  mistrust  it!  They  mis- 
treat it!  And  they  are  astonished  that  they 
are  not  loved. ' 

To  what  extent  would  United  States  mili- 
thry  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam — and 
the  effect  this  action  would  have  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  frontier 
i^ue — contribute  to  a  friendly  cooperation 
bfct'.veen  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  llie 
jiiited  States? 

'It  is  very  certain  that  when  tlie  United 
jtates  will  iiave  put  an  end.  in  one  way  or 
lother.  to  the  war  they  are  waging  In  South 
vketnam  and  in  Laos,  we  will  no  longer  have 
aiiy  rea.son  to  be  hostile  to  her.  For  our  hos- 
t^ity  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  unconditionally  supports  the  Viet- 
nfimese  and  Thais,  not  only  against  the  Com- 
rrittnists.  but  also  against  us.  the  Cambo- 
dtnns.  who  are  nomralist-s  .-^nd  nationalisip. 
The  Vietnamese  and  Thais  are  our  two  tradi- 
tional adversaries  vviio  h.ave,  over  llie  course 
of  centuries,  torn  apart  the  Khmer  Realm 
Slid  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
wipe  it  off  the  map,  joining  their  frontiers  at 
ttte  Mekong. 

'The  day  when  the  planes  .-upplied  by  the 
United  Stat-es  (and  piloted  by  Americans)  no 
longer  botnb  our  territory,  when  tiie  Amer- 
ican tanks,  accompanied  by  South  Vletnam- 
esi  troops,  directed  by  American  advisers, 
no  longer  penetrate  our  frontier  villages 
Carrying  death— the  day  w'nen  America  will 
have  recalled  her  troops  from  our  Indochina, 
then  our  relations  will  inevitably  rel.'ix." 

How  would  Your  Royal  Highness  see  future 
relations  between  the  United  Stales  and  a 
peaceful  and  discnp'oced  Asin.  once  the  Amer- 
Ictn  military  presence  has  disappeared? 

"A  south  A-sia  peaceful  and  nonalined, 
tVf'Hks  to  the  Joint  understanding  of  East 
and  West,  cannot  fail  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions among  the  eastern  and  v.e.«iern 
caiinps — also  with  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ica! would  no  longer  be.  in  our  eyes,  an  im- 
peitialistic  nation  th.it  seeks  to  impose  her 
policy  and  her  government  upon  tis,  but  a 
grejat  nation  from  whom  we  would  no  longer 
ha+e  anything  to  fear.  Untortuiiately.  we 
are|  not  there  yet." 

:;      A     VIFW     FffOM     PJ.'XKART.^ 

(By  William  Worthy) 

"lAmong  the  Western  countries  *  •  *  in 
the  period  of  Kapitalismus  im  Aufsteig.  they 
h.Td  great  men  such  as  Disraeli.  Bismarck, 
and  Gambctta.  •  •  •  Now  in  this  age  of  the 
tiniversal  revolution  of  man  tliey  have  no- 
body. *  *  •  They  do  not  have  some  'con- 
ceptor'  whose  voice  is  worth  listening  to  by 
-'•il  mankind.  •  *  *  In  the  past  I  called 
.America  •the  center  of  an  Idea.'  Now  I  can 
no  loncrr  rcpard  America  as  the  center  of  an 
idea." — From  a  speech  to  the  nation  by  Pres- 
ident Sukarno,  August  17,  1964  (the  Indo- 
nesian •Fourth  of  July") . 

Arnold  Toynbeo  has  said  that  an  tiflluent 
nation  that  has  not  known  real  suffering  for 
tifcc.sdes,  a  well-armed  nation  that  for  100 
^e^rK  has  not  known  war  on  its  own  soil,  is  at 


a  serious  disadvanUige  in  trying  to  under- 
stand and  work  with  the  driving  forces  m  a 
revolutionary  world. 

One  2-hour  speech  of  a  Sukarno  or  one 
"report  to  the  people"  by  a  Sihanouk  can 
provide  everyday  Americans  with  tlie  kind  of 
iietirt-and-soul  in;-ights  the  development  of 
understanding  require.';.  But  few  will  listen, 
;md  ;is  the  world  closes  in  on  the  smuggest 
n.ation  on  earth,  we  remain  hopeles,sly  ig-"^ 
norant,  hopelessly  deaf  to  the  warning  thun- 
dtr,  and  hopeless"ly  arrogant.  Even  the  con- 
cept of  revolution  is  not  widely  understood 
in  our  culture.  Most  of  the  handful  of 
Americans  capaijie  of  xinderstar.dir.g  fear- 
fully look  away  from  the  revolutionary 
future. 

.'Angrily  and  mistakenly,  our  editorial 
writers  have  begun  hurling  the  "satellite" 
charge  at  nonbloc  countries  that  are  now  op- 
posing U.S.  policies,  not  pjissively  with  non- 
aiinemcnt  but  vigorously  with  Sukarno's 
newly  articulcted  concept  of  confront.ition. 
However  we  choose  to  categorize  such  na- 
tions, it  is  unre.ilistic  to  expect  them,  to 
accept  our  self-seeking  assessments  of  .■Ameri- 
can purples  and  motivations.  The  suffer- 
ing .'\sian  is  conditioned  to  reject  the  polit- 
ical wares  of  the  affluent  whii«  bloc.  Wit'n 
the  Philippines  now  beginning  to  churn 
politically,  and  even  Pakistan  no  longer  in 
W;i3h:ngton's  hip  pocket,  the  market  is 
slinnking  lor  the  st.atus  quo  ideology  by 
winch  most  Americans  live.  "What  have 
we  not  gone  through?"  asked  President  Su- 
karno of  his  104  million  countrymen  last 
sumnier. 

"The  colonial  court,  colonial  prisons,  the 
poenale  sanctie.  lands  of  exile,  the  gallows? 
We  have  gone  through  that.  Military  Fas- 
cism? We  have  goijC  t'nro.ugh  that.  Colonial 
aggrc'-sion?  We  have  gt'iie  thr'.ugh  that.  Im- 
perialist Intervention  and  subversion?  We 
have  gone  through  that.  Co.mlerrevolu- 
tion?  We  have  gone  thro'agh  th.it.  And  in 
opposing  all  those  evils  we  have  combined 
brain  with  brawn,  tactics  of  struggle  with 
The  building  of  strength,  legal  action  with 
Illegal  activities,  guerrilla  warfare  with  fron- 
tal wsrfare.  diplom.icy  with  confronuation. 
People  with  such  experience  behind  them,  a 
ten-.percd  nation  like  this,  cannot  easily  be 
defeated." 

•Ampera."  the  title  of  a  new  Indonesian 
intellectual  journal,  means  "the  message  of 
the  suffering  of  the  people."  Officials  here 
freely  admit  that  the  economy  is  not  in  good 
.•■hape.  Inflation  and  budget  priorities  for 
the  miliU-.ry  in  the  Malaysia  dispute  have 
helped  to  intensify  the  prevaihng  misery. 
Pr.igmatically.  the  constant  political  neces- 
sity of  tuning  in  on  the  message  of  popular 
suiferine  binds  a  Sukarno  to  a  Mao.  a  Nkru- 
mah  to  a  Kim  11  Sung,  a  Nasser  to  a  Ho  Chi 
Minli.  a  Sihanouk  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam.  Without  excep- 
tion, tliese  chiefs  of  state  have  a  dismaying 
array  of  domestic  problems  that  demand 
their  undivided  attention.  But  the  West 
fears  that  such  concentration  on  the  peo- 
ple's welfare  would  h.a-=ten  the  day  of  full 
decolonization.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  say 
the  Asi.ms.  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
partners  are  keeping  three  continents  in  a 
state  of  turmoil.  Now  from  more  and  more 
capitals  comes  the  inevitiible.  unified  re- 
sponse I  eg;.,  as  summed  tip  editorially  in  t'ne 
Indonesi.in  Herald.  Jan.  8.  1965).  "The  di- 
plomacy of  confrontation  has  to  be  trans- 
acted on  all  continents.  Neocolonialism 
must  be  resisted  and  made  to  fail  wherever 
it  tlireatens  national  freedom." 

Belatedly  but  clearly,  we  must  try  to  see 
where  the  new  emerging  foroes.  singly  and 
collectively,  are  headed.  But  to  gain  a  sense 
of  the  political  and  economic  direction  in 
which  they  are  traveling.  It  is  f-rst  necessary 
to  reject  in  toto  the  contrived  propaganda 
notions  that  leaders  out  of  favor  in  W;ish- 
ington  are  (1)  sinister;   (2)  incompetent  and 


chaotic -administrators  (Indonesia  has  been 
collapsing  for  15  years,  according  to  seg- 
ments of  the  American  press,  yet  people  in 
India  are  currently  dying  on  the  streets  of 
starvation  in  increasing  numbers,  but  vir- 
tually J.cnc  of  tins  news  appears  m  our  press 
since  Nf.w  Delhi's  abandonment  of  non- 
alinement  I :  (3i  unpopular  with  their  fear- 
ridden  peoples:  and  i4i  about  to  be  over- 
throv.n. 

Hi-.viug  led  his  Iragmented  victims  of  co- 
lonialism through  the  40  years  of  unremitting 
tiials.  G3-year-oId  Sukarno  beiies  the  calum- 
nies of  the  Western  press,  as  do  many  ol  his 
counterparts.     They  iiave  left  their  in..rk  on 
C'.ery  aspect  throughout  the  newly  emerging 
v.orld.     These  are  men  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonality.    To  understand  the  complex  coun- 
tries they   rule,   we  slioula   demand   of   our 
newspapeis.  periodicals  and  book  publishers 
a  niaximum  of  objective  information  a'oout 
these  men.  their  writings  and  speeches.     We 
sha".jld  ask  the  television  networks  for  more 
personr^l  documentaries,  free  of  superfiuous 
editorial  dissert.ations.     Looking  back  at  the 
extr.i-'rdinary     prcp?7anda     barrage     about 
Fidel  C;-.stro' during  the  f.rs:  3  ye.ars  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  I  still  wonder  why  the  dis- 
cern!! g  .minority  of  our  reading  public — those 
who  remem.ber  the  lies  and  contradictions  ol 
ye-'bterj'car — never  arose  in  wrath  at  govern- 
m.e.".t  and  miss  media  when,  one  by  one.  the 
myths   and   fabrications   were  quietly   wiih- 
dr..wn  and  discarded. 

Kidney  troubles  did  not  affect  Sukarno's 
judgment,  as  one  American  newspaper  specu- 
lated m  its  initial  shock  at  his  United  Na- 
tions Walkout.  His  decision  was  not  impul- 
sive. The  possibility  never  existed  that 
Washington.  London,  and  Moscow  could  mus- 
ter enough  pressute  or  sweet  talk  to  induce 
this  pol:t.c;-l  veter.tn  to  reverse  a  decision  he 
fully  understood.  He  did  not  receive  cues  or 
instr-aciions  from  Peiping. 

Like' Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
bodia. "Bung  Karr.o,"  as  he  is  popularly 
kno-.vn  inside  Indonesia,  knov.s  where  he 
wr.r.ts  to  go  and  has  firm  ideas  on  how  to  get 
there.  An  connoisseur,  student  of  history 
multilingual,  widely  traveled,  and  well  in- 
formed (he  has  read  everything,  his  people 
tell  me  i .  he  is  clearly  guided  by  a  sense  of  the 
future  so  tragically  lacking  air.ong  rootlets 
An-.ericans.  In  1930.  when  we  advanced 
Americans  thought  of  the  starving  Chinese 
wit'nin  a  patronising  missionary  framework 
or  in  the  nonpolitical  terms  of  "The  Good 
Earth."  this  29-year-old  East  Javanese 
colonial  was  telling  a  Dutch  colonial  court  iii 
the  now  famous  city  of  Br^ndung:  "The  pres- 
ent struggle  for  power  in  China  has  become 
the  iileblood  of  the  rivalry  between  the 
dragons  of  impc-iali.^m.  The  present  struggle 
for  jjov.er  in  China  has  become  the  basis  cf 
the  foreign  policies  of  J.=  pan.  America,  and 
Britain."  A  year  earlier,  the  Dutch  had 
thrown  him  into  jaii  when  he  declared:  "At 
the  end  of  the  world  war  which  is  coming,  at 
the  end  of  the  Pacific  w.\r.  at  that  time 
Indonesia  will  become  independent."  In 
March  1933.  he  pcrsr.aded  the  nationallsi 
movement  to  reject  Dutch  offers  tc  elect  a 
few  Indonesians  to  their  Parliament.  He 
wrote:  "We  must  pursue  a  principled  policy 
of  noncooperation.  rejecting  in  principle 
joining  the  Volksraad.  the  States  General  and 
the  League  of  Nations." 

Eight  or  nine  days  before  the  startling 
news  of  Indonesia's  withdrawal  from  the 
United  Nations.  President  Sukarno  addressed 
a  luncheon  mee.ting  of  the  American  Men  s 
.^VsEociation  in  Djakarta.  His  noncontro- 
versial  tone  seemed  in  keeping  with  a 
monthly  get-together  of  well-fed  Americans 
residing  in  a  revolutionary  capital  and  dining 
in  the  country's  most  expensive  hotel.   From 

the  gay  and  light  presidential  banter  I  per- 
ceived no  foreign  policy  trends,  nor  projected 
any  notion  of  better  relations  with 
Washington. 
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"Amon»  my  closost  frlcnri"^  r.rc  Anirricanr." 
he  told  iiis 'American  audience.  "For  ex- 
an  pie.  Howard  Jones.  I  love  him  Immensely. 
M;Lr:-  Lou.  I  love  her  immensely.  I  hope 
Howard  Is  not  jealous  about  that.  She  is 
the  only  Ainbacsador's  vvUe  whom  I  kiss 
publicly,  because  I  love  her." 

Less  than  a  month  earlier,  a  mile  av.-ay 
from  that  luncheon  site,  student  demonstra- 
tors had  sacked  and  burned  a  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  library  to  protest  the  United 
?t.ites-Bclgian  airlift  at  Stanleyville.  Si- 
multaneously, the  Indonesian  people  as  a 
whole,  leaders  included,  had  e>pres5cd  strong 
disapproval  of  the  Congo  intervention.  On 
November  10,  while  President  Modibo  Keita 
of  Mali  was  on  a  state  visit  to  Djakarta,  his 
host;  pviblicly  attacked  the  United  Nations 
ai-d  the  role  of  the  Secretary  General  in 
M.ilaysir.'s  birth.  "To  hell  with  U  Thant." 
he  cried,  repeatmg  it  n  second  time  for  the 
ben'Qt  of   cue-conscious  analysts. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  commuiiity 
took  heart  at  the  luncheon  meeting  jiust 
befjre  Christmas.  "L-'dx  top-'.ovt:l  Emlj.i£:y 
I>er£onnel  were  reassured  when  Sukarno 
reiterated  his  admiration  for  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  They  chose  to 
forget  his  direct  thru.sts  at  contemporary 
America  in  his  imporlant  annual  policy 
speech  on  August  17.  Tims  disarmed,  they 
reacted  with  dismay  on  New  Year's  Day  when 
the  same  charming  head  of  state  pulled  his 
country  out  of  the  world  organization. 
"And  in  that  good  speech  at  the  Umcheon 
he  did  not  give  even  a  hint  of  what  wixs  com- 
ing," a  stu-prised  and  somewhat  indignant 
American  remarked  to  me  later. 

This  sample  of  Yankee  naivete  has  been 
widely  matched  elsewhere  during  the  pro- 
tracted cold  war  period  o:  declining  U.S. 
prest.ge.  Recently  a  New  Yorker  who,  in  the 
1950'3  worked  for  USI3  in  Fhnom-Penh 
remini.5ced  in  a  letter  to  this  writer:  "in  Am- 
bassador Strom's  day,  Prince  Sihanouk  used 
to  Irritate  hell  out  of  the  Ambassadyr.  and 
keep  everyone  alternately  hopping  and  guess- 
ing. •  *'  •  How  they  used  to  stew  over  ■ 
whether  or  not  Monseigneur  would  attend 
the  Fotirth  of  July  reception — or  whether  he 
would  dum.p  this  minister  or  that  'haut 
lunctionnaire'  who^m  the  top  bra^s  had  been 
busy  cultivating  with  scotch  and  flattery. 
To  me  It  was  a  kind  of  never-never-land 
operation." 

Despite  great  contrasts  in  size,  histor5-,  and 
leadership  style,  Cambodia  and  Indonesia 
exemplify  neutralist  disillusionment  with  a 
once-admired  nation.  The  small  Buddhist 
kingdom  and  the  sprawling  Island  republic 
have  become  leaders  in  Asian  efforts  to  arrest 
American  policies  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
C:)ngo,  Cuba,  and  other  colonial  conaict 
areas.  "As  long  as  I  live,"  said  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  on  Janu.iry  8,  "I  v/ill  fight  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  despicable  Ameri- 
can Imperialists  from  the  Far  Ea.st."  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  is  forcefully  demanding  the 
worldwide  elimination  of  ail  foreign  military 
bases  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops.  Lp.st  November,  frcm  the  vantage 
point  of  North  Vietnam,  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve the  n?w  clofcne.=-.s  between  Hanoi  and 
the  hitherto  nonalined  capitals  of  Phnom- 
Pcnh  and  Djakarta.  Together  with  China, 
North  Korea,  and  conceivably  Burma,  they 
conEtitute  the  likely  Asian  nucleus  for  a  revo- 
lutionary   United    Nations.      In    December. 

Chan  Seng,  a  top  aid  to  Prince  Sihanouk, 
told  me:  "Cambodia,  wblch  tries  to  safe- 
g'n.rd  its  strict  neutrality,  has  leaned  to- 
ward China  only  through  the  fault  of  the 
United  States.  •'  •  'It  Is  the  same  process 
which  has  pushed  Cuoa  toward  the  Social- 
ist camp." 

Revolution,  says  Sukarno,  rejects  yester- 
day. A  revolution  is  u  do-it-yourself  outfit. 
A  revolution  is  not  a  very  p>olite  thing.  A 
revolution  Is  forced  to  recognize  a  dividing 
line  between  friend  and  foe. 


"Yesterday"  Is  eanlly  defined:  ouU-lde  dom- 
ination in  many  guLscs.  outside  exploita- 
tion, outside  interference,  deliberate  stagna- 
tion. Thus  n-.casvircd,  thus  ju4scd.  have  our 
postwar  policies  pointed  towafd  yesterday's 
colonial  enslavement  or  tomorrow's  universal 
liberation?  Three  months  bcf(^i-c  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion,  almost  4  yeafs  before  he 
Congo  airlift,  the  Manchester  oiuardian  (Jan. 
12,  19C1)  reported  the  verdict:  the  world- 
v.Kic  consensus  that  the  Unittd  States  has 
become  "ihe  arch  imperialist."!  At  that  lime 
the  list  of  countries  cited  as  evidence  was 
con.  ider.ably  shorter  than  tcdiy's  list.  But 
the  main  ilis*trument  for  impfcmenting  the 
policies  regarded  as  imperialstic  or  neo 
coloni.alist  w.is  then,  and  still  i.s.  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

To  Asians  seeking  their  freidom  and  na 
tional  sovereignty  the  name  'TCI-A"  h:us.  for 
18  years  connoted  oil,  miner 
reaction,  political  a£-,5.a£sin 
iournalists,  corrupted  rulers 
drops  and  oflicially  denied  air 
ical"  coa-stal  forays.  Uncle  T 
coup  d'etat,  and  fanaticnl  an 
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In  "Tlie  Invisible  Government"  (pp.  14+- 
1451,  the  authors  report  tha|,  durlnt^  Su- 
karno's 1961  visit  to  Washington  jPrcsidcntl 
"Kennedy  commented  ti  ^-.a  r-f  his  aids: 
'N.-)  wonder  Sukarno  dGe;:ro  l.ke  us  very 
much.  He  has  to  sit  dov.-n  wifth  people  who 
tried  to  overthrow  him."  " 

For  CIA  plo'..->  against  Sukarcio  the  British 
base  at  nearby  Singapore  is  ttiade  to  order. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  •with  the  Indo- 
nesi.a.s  ti^at  Malaysia  Is  a  -  neocolonialist 
project  to  protect  British!  investments, 
Djakarta  knows  that  Wrushidgton  consorts 
with  London  in  Kuala  Lumptxt-  in  return  for 
Whitehall's  m.oral  support  in  .^juth  Vietnam. 
Both  Tory  and  Labor  Epokesrten  have  pub- 
licly acknowledged  the  back-scratching  deal. 
From  other  milit.iry  bases  in  \\\c  North 
Borneo  area  of  the  Malaysian  I  cci  ■-  •  :.n,  the 
British  have  long  been  infiltrat;:  :  ..:  :r.s.  sup- 
plies, and  agents  across  the  Jungle  border 
into  Indonesian  Borneo.  No  knowledgeable 
Indonesian  believes  that  th«  CIA  Iv.'S  re- 
mained aloof.  , 

These  Western  tactics  havoj  already  back- 
hred.  D.  N.  Aidit.  chairman  qf  the  powerful 
Indonesian  Communist  Parti,  knows  this. 
"Everything  is  bad  for  the  iinericans."  he 
told  me  joyfully,  "ll-iere  is  io  way  out  for 
the  U.S.  imperialists.  Tliey  tl^night  Malay.sia 
as  a  member  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  was 
a  good  thing  for  them.  Bvit.  on  the  con- 
trary, they  got  Malaysia  and  lost  Indonesia." 
The  discerning  visitor  to  Asia  ciin  readily 
perceive  the  hollow  ring  "they  got  Malaysia" 
brings  to  Asian  ears.  But  even  the  London 
press  is  speculating  that,  bec,iu=c  of  multiple 
forms  of  internal  strife,  t'ne  Federation  of 
Malaysia  will  disintcfjrate  and  dissolve.  Tlie 
British  miscalculated  on  their  defunct  Cen- 
tral African  Federation  anfl  We.st  Indies 
Federation.  Wrote  one  Djakarta  editorialist: 
"Such  is  the  dynamics  and  dura'Dility  of  pup- 
petry. In  all  but  name  the  British  still  rule 
in  Malayila." 

When  Prince  Sihanouk  f.':llowecl  Sukarno 
on  a  state  visit  to  the  White  House,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  wry  comjncnt  on  the 
Indonesian  liead  of  state  woifid  have  applied 
as  well  to  the  Cambodian  leeider.  For  over 
a  decade,  the  Prince  has  also  had  to  protect 
his  government  from  wouW-be  assassins, 
putschs,  and  well-financed  hiira.^-sments.  In 
tlie  last  several  months  the  new  vigor  of  his 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  may  Intlicate  that  his 
patience  is  running  out.  or  tliat  he  is  under 
domestic  pressure  to  force  a  halt.  On  overt 
military  attacks  the  count  is  high:  over  300 
border  violations  by  our  cflicnt  states  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  with  the  toll  of 
dead,  missing,  and  kldr.appini;  running  into 
dozens:  73  killed  by  chcniic.Ta;->  rprayed  from 
a  plane  last  July;  a  U.S.  Special  Forces  C- 
123  plane,  with  8  Americans  aboard,  shot 
down  by  Cambodian  forces  last  October  24. 


Tlie  wreckage  I  saw  on  display  in  Phnom 
Penh  had  been  spat  upon  by  angry 
Cambodians. 

The  Prince's  closest  personal  brush  with 
death  c.mie  6  years  ago.  Tlianks  lo  Imperial 
rivalries  over  predominant  influence  In  his 
country,  lie  escaped.  For  years,  the  French 
and  British  have  i>een  unhappy  when,  ejected 
f.'-om  one  colonial  situation  aft«r  another, 
they  observe  soun  afterward  a  de  facto 
American  rcplacenient.  It  was  from  them 
that  ho  received  a  tip  abotit  an  American 
plot  hat<:hcd  and  bro.achcd  at  th.e  September 
1958  Bangkok  meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO).  SE.VTO, 
wrote  Walter  Lippmann.  on  September  14, 
1954,  Is  "the  first  formal  Instrument  In 
modern  times  which  Is  designed  to  license 
International  intervention  In  Internal  af- 
fairs." In  that  period  of  the  fifties.  John 
Foster  Dulles  had  branded  the  concept  of 
neutrality  "dangerotis  and  immoral."  De- 
-spltc  personal  pleas  V^y  the  Secretary  of  Stat3 
and  his  CIA  brother,  Allen  Dulles,  Sihanouk 
persisted  in  his  dangerous  immorality  by  de- 
clining to  Join  SEATO. 

"Never  mind,  PE.XTO  will  protect  you 
just  the  same."  U.S.  Ambas.'-.ador  McClintock 
told  the  Prince.  Sihanouk  was  firm:  "But 
we  reject  SEATO  'protection.'  V>'e  have 
never  asked  for  it.  We  don't  want  it.  W? 
want  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  SEATO 
cr  any  other  military  pacts."  The  Am'.ricnn 
charge  d'affaires  bluntly  warned:  "If  C:un- 
bodia  goes  back  on  her  de.<:ire  to  participate 
In  the  war  against  communism.  It  can  pro- 
voke Com^rc'is  Into  refu.-sl.ng  to  Cambodia  not 
only  military  aid  but  economic  aid  as  well." 
But  nothing  worked.  Although  anti-Cor.i- 
munist  In  domestic  policy,  Sihanouk  began 
working  with  Icftwing  elements  in  tlie  in- 
terests of  internal  unity.  Externally,  to  de- 
fend his  neutrality,  h,e  Journeyed  to  Mos- 
cow and  pastern  Europe  to  open  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  1958  he 
recognised  China.  Comm.ented  the  British 
weekly  Peace  News:  "Only  a  foolish  mnn 
would  attempt  a  dangerous  street  crossing 
with  eyes  to  the  rirht  or  to  the  left  alone,  and 
Norodom  Sihanovik  Is  no  fool." 

Unlike  Washington,  two  of  the  old  cclonlp.l 
pov.-ers  in  Asia  have  Icarr.cd  to  move  with 
the  times.  The  French  and  the  Dutch  have 
abandoned  dark  schemes  hatched  in  secret. 
They  maintain  good  relations  with  former 
colonies.  As  America's  reputation  in  Asia 
has  sunk  to  lower  and  lov,-er  levels,  the 
prestige  cf  President  de  Gaulle  among  anti- 
colonial  forces  has  risen.  He  masterfully 
negotiated  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Algeria 
and  accepted  decolonization.  "Why,"  ask 
Asians,  "did  not  a  man  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
intellect  display  the  same  realism  t-jward 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  China?" 

For  years  Walter  Lippniann  has  written  of 
"our  moral  and  intellectual  unpreparedness 
fcr  the  reality  of  things."  He  was  keenly  dis- 
appointed that  the  new  and  vigorous  Chief 
Executive  did  not  start  to  reeducate  the 
American  people  dtiring  the  momentum  of 
his  100-day  honcymcoii.  In  niid-1961  on  a 
television  broadcast,  he  observed  that  Ken- 
nedy had  missed  an  historic  opportunity  to 
build  an  Indispensable  popular  base  for  a 
new  and  realistic  foreign  policy.  Lippmann 
understood  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  all 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  international  prob- 
lems become  domestic  problems.    In  every 

government,  for  every  proffered  solution, 
someone  has  to  account  to  a  domestic  public. 
The  greatest  irony  is  that  the  China  and 
Cuba  boycott  policies  have  served  neither  na- 
tional interest  nor  the  wider  needs  of  the 
world  community.  These  two  emotional 
binges  have  been  a  pandering  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  popular  American 
ignorance.  Prom  the  start,  policies  on  Viet- 
nam have  been  made  without  any  pretense 
of  consulting  the  people  and  presenting  them 
with  all  the  facts. 
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powerful  though  the  Presidency  is,  Ken- 
nedy wis  still  only  one  man.     His  failure  to 
niinctute  the  myih.s  and  to  .set  the  country 
rieht-sildc    up    docs    not    absolve    otlior    cle- 
■nents  af  the  .Hociciy.  including  the  prc-rs.  of 
"the  sarrle  overdue  obligation.     From  hall  way 
ar'oundithe  world  I  perceive  little  at  home  u> 
cheer,  ^uch  to  cause  de;,pair.     Throughout 
the  entire  postwar  era,  when  a  Irightened  and 
,„isyiil(ied   nation    was  .'.lipping   ever   deeper 
Into  fb:edoomed  support  of  Dieni.>^.  wild  po- 
litical   exiles,    former    Ku/.i    generals    and    a 
politics  of  violence,  the  press  at  almcst  any 
momeht  could  have  forced  a  healthy  national 
debate.     By  abdicating,  by  ignoring  its  his- 
toric duty,    by    becoming   an    uncritical    in- 
strume  it  of  a  colonialist  International  line. 
the  U.S.  communications  media  have  made 
themselves  suspect  among  a  billion  revolu- 
tionary people. 

Perhitps  the  most  .serious  indictment  of 
dailv  p(ress  periormance  can  be  made  of  Its 
fu.^iy  criteria  lor  newsworlhine.'^s.  Both  con- 
.sciou.sl^'  and  unconsciously,  certain  vital 
stones  are  killed  because  comniunum  is  in 
some  \(i'ay  involved.  On  news  desks,  deep 
viscerbl  political  reactions  of  ethically  weak 
and  emoiionally  insecure  inrlividuals  can  be 
decisive;  one  does  not  have  to  po.':tul,'ife  a 
conspiijacy  theory. 

Whfeii  I  conversed  with  President  Sukarno 
;it  Bdgpr  Palace,  he  referred  to  the  lasting 
di.mncf  that  the  American  press  has  often 
done  ?(J  the  cause  of  United  States-Indonesia 
understanding.  In  a  long  article  last  May 
for  Let  Monde  Dlplomaticjue  in  Paris,  he 
.'!pcl!ea|  out  his  strong  feelings : 

"The  forces  against  which  we  struggled 
had  feuill  another  weapon  In  their  arm.ory: 
propaganda,  a  wei-.pon  they  turn  against  us 
without  ceasing  and  without  the  lean  re- 
gard for  the  truth. 

"Letl  there  be  a  moleliill.  they  will  niake  a 
mouniJain  of  it.  Let  tliere  be  a  mote  in 
our  ^:,je.  it  Is  a  beam  to  them — a  beam  put 
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there  'accidentally  on  purpose,'  If  there  is 
a  meS-A  diJTerence  of  opinion  among  us,  they 
cry  Havoc.  If  there  is  drought  or  ilood  and  a 
bad  harvest,  they  cry  economic  corruption 
and  fcli.'^rnanagement.  If  there  is  an  attempt- 
ed cQi  p.  they  have  the  whole  cotmtry  rising 
again:  t  a  dictatorial  government.  li  our 
youth  demon.-Urales  against  some  blatant  act 
of  ntcicolonial  domination,  they  have  Dutch 
heads  rolling  in  the  gutters,  or  British  women 
and  children  in  peril  of  their  lives.  And 
alwayfe,  at  all  times,  on  all  occasions  and  at 
every |opportunlty,  they  chant:  communism, 
comhiunism.  conimuni.^in — all  is  con"im,ti- 
nisra. 

"Tttus  cloa'iced  by  the  anti-Communist  cry 
and  k  furious  smokescreen  of  abuse  and 
misi'e^resem^a  .ion  and  outright  liPs.  tiie 
I'orcefe  of  the  old  order  In  the  world  f.ght 
tootn  and  claw  to  maintain  their  vested 
privi  eges  and  to  protect  the  interests  they 
clailni  as  theirs  as  though  by  divine  right. 
And  im  this  way,  the  dithculties  natural  to 
our  j  situation  have  been  willfully  com- 
pounded by  reaction  many   times  over." 

Asia,  of  course,  has  been  victiniiiTd  by 
the  knornliy  corrupt  writers  and  propagan- 
dist^. Bin  equal  damage  to  East-West  un- 
derstanding results  when,  for  example,  an 
.^mcS-ican  reporter  makes  no  effort  to  remain 
deiHched  anc^to  weed  out  his  strcmg  personal 
antipathies.  In  February,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Jones    asked    Dr.    Rusl.in    Abdulgani,    the 

Indonesian  Cabinet  Minister  who  coordinates 
lnrorm,'i:i.:in  programs,  to  gr.int  an  intcr- 
vie.v.'  to  Robert  Kleiman.  visiting  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times.  To  acconi- 
modare  the  reporter's  schedule.  Dr.  Abdul - 
gani  received  him  at  his  home  on  the  evening 
of  February  9.  Later,  following  Kleiman's 
hasty  departure  from  the  country — so  far 
ss  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  he  was  not 
deported— the  minister's  account  of  an  ex- 


traordinary    half 
Indonesian  press: 

"Minister    Abdulgani,    who    received    the 
sting    of    an    'Ugly    American."    related    that 
Kleiman    had    described   Indonesia's   opinion 
a.s  'nonsense'  when   the  mirnster  contended 
that  Malaysia  was  created  as  a  neocolonial 
base   encircling   this   country.  '   •   *     Kiel- 
man  accused  Indonesia  of  being  ungrateful 
when    Minister   Abdulgani    outlined    t«   him 
Indojiesias  rea-^ons  for  pulling  out  from  the 
UN.     Kleiman  al."^o  said   that  Indonesia  was 
unurateful   toward  the  United  States  which 
had  helped  this  country  in  winning  its  inde- 
pendence. •    '    •     He  said  Indonesia  was  also 
ungrateful  to  America  lor  its  efforts  in  win- 
ning b.-LCk  West  Irian    (New  Guinea).    •    •    • 
It  was  Robert  Kennedy  wl  o  returned  West 
Irian    to    Indonesia's    lap.    Kleiman    was    re- 
ported   by    Minister    Abdulgani    as    saying. 
despite  the  minister's  contention  that  West 
Irian   was  won   by  Indonesia   hers'If.   •    *    ♦ 
Kleiman  later  to'.d  Minii^ter  Abdulgani   that 
Indonesia  v.ould  come  Kneeling  to   America 
to  help  IT  out  from  Comnninist  China's  grip. 
Minister  Abdulgani  cut  short  the  interview 
and    ruiked    Kleiman    to    leave    this    house." 
Antara  news  agency  later  reported  that  Presi- 
dent Su'-tarno   fully  backed  Dr.   Abdulgani's 
action. 

Shortly  belore  being  transferred  from 
\Vashing"-on  to  another  post.  Indonesi,-''s 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Zalrin 
Zain,  told  the  Baltimore  Sun.  in  lute  Janu- 
ary, that  "the  costly  15-year  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram to  Indonesia  probably  did  m.ore  harm  Africa,  ar 
than  good."     The  Ajnbassador  made  charges  g^^y^    j._ 

oiten  levied  elsewhere  In  Asia. 

•  During  Indonesia's  fledgling  years  foreign 
pr.wers  almost  forced  the  Djakarta  govern- 
ment to  accept  development  loans  wnich  to- 
day are  causing  severe  repayment  prcbiems. 
All  too  often,  these  loans  were  used  to 
finance  big  prestige  projects  in  population 
rrnters  which  disrupted  rather  than  im- 
\provcd  the  nations  overall  economy. 

■Development  grants  were  humiliating 
bccr.use  thev  were  given  in  a  way  that  made 
recipients  feel  like  beggars  who  should  be 
profuse  and  specific  in  their  thanks. 

"Under  the  food-for-peace  program  sur- 
nlus  American  crops  have  been  sold  to  Indo- 
nesia for  soft  local  currency.  While  this 
might  have  saved  Indonesia  the  strain  of 
payments  in  hard  currencies,  the  rupiah 
p  ivments  for  American  foodstutls  disrupted 
the  internal  monetary  structure  and  cau.sed 
inHation.     This  in  turn  promoted  smuggling 


Tlie  people  of  Indonesia  live  on  3.000  islands. 
Smuggling  has  been  a  particular  problem  in 
the  islands  around  Singapore, 

"Many  aid  officials  who  went  to  Indonesia 
!-;-tve  shown  no  appreciation  for  the  covm- 
n-y's  historv.  no  knowledge  of  its  social 
strucure,  no  sensitivity  for  1:^  values  and 

feelings." 

Earlv  in  Febru.-iry.  the  Japrnesc  journal. 
Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun,  reported  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  much  of  its  enthusi- 
a'lm  for  giving  aid  in  competition  with  the 
SoMet  Union  in  light  of  the  prevailing 
dt-tente.  The  Indonesian  Herald  cited  the 
Japanese  analvsis  as  evidence  that  politics, 
not  humanitarianism.  has  been  the  driving 
torce  behind  t!ie  aid  program. 

Like  other  leaders  of  the  new  emerging 
l.irces.  President  Sukarno  appears  to  be  un- 
easy over  India's  move  from  Nehru's  early 
neutrality  policy  into  a  position  of  "reo- 
alinement  In  the  American  camp."  Last 
April,  some  of  the  Asian-African  foreign  min- 
isters met  in  Bandung  to  prepare  for  the 
Second  Conference  of  Heads  of  State,  now 
scheduled  to  open  on  June  29  in  Alg.ers. 
Sukarno  addressed  the  ministers  Witliout 
c.illing  India  by  name,  he  referred  to  the 
deteriorating  economic  situation  she  finds 
"nerself  in  despite  "special"  attention  she  is 
receiving  from  a  host  of  Western  aid  spe- 


cialists, leading  banks  and  international  in- 
stitutions: 

"I  heard  Just  now  from  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  certain  subcontinent  which 
of  recent  years  has  received  an  inflow-  of 
capital  and  aid  to  the  sum  of  $23  billion 
Flo'Aing  out  of  the  same  area  in  the  same 
period,  $13,4  billion  went  In  interest,  profits 
and  dividends.  And  the  deterioration  In  the 
terms  of  trade  accounted  lor  a  loss  of  some 
*10.1  bi^ilon  more. 

"What  sums  are  these — and  what  a  bal- 
ance. Twenty-three  billion  dollars  fio'Aing 
in;  $13  4  billion,  plus  SlO.l  bilhon  flowing 
out.  Five  hundred  million  dollars  more 
flowed  out  than  ever  flowed  in  Five  hundred 
million  m.ore  flowed  out  of  that  region. 

•What  is  this?  The  investment  of  capital 
that  leads  to  the  growth  oi  t'ne  underde- 
veloped? The  granting  ol  aid  to  start  o.T  the 
process  of  self-propelling  growth?  I  think 
nut.  sisters  and  brothe.-s  Vvhat  is  it  but  a 
fresh  pfittern  of  domination  and  exploita- 
tion?" 

After  leidinti  the  filth  largest  n;:tion   out 
of    the    United    Nations,    Sukarno    promptly 
sent  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio  to  Peipmg. 
first   to  coordinate  the  Chinese  and  Indo;-.e- 
slan  revolutions  of  750  m.illion  persons,  and 
then  to  tie  in  more  effectively  with  the  world 
revolution,   including   the  Negro   revoltnlon 
in  the  United  States.     Before  1965  ends,  the 
wcr:d  will  see  flesh  and   bones  en  the  lone- 
discussed    concept    0:    A-A   and    AAA    (.Asia 
nd  Latin  America*    solidarity, 
fter    the    June    A-A    conference    :n 
Algiers.  Sukarno  almost  certainly  will  con- 
vene   a    Conference    of    the    New    Emerging 
Forces     iCONEFOi.      Early    in    February    he 
publicly  suggested  the  site  here  in  Djakarta, 
The  distinction  between  the  two  gatherings 
will  be  clear.    Based  on  geography,  the  Juiic 
meeting    will    bring    together    countries    r-.s 
widely   disparate    as   Haile   Selassie's   feudsl- 
i<;t!c.  "pro-American  monarf.'ny  and  the  Pe^- 
pies  Republic  of  ChiiKi     Except  on  the  cle.-.r- 
est  i^s'iies.  such  as  Sjuth  Alrica.  the  degree 
of  pbssible  cooperation   is   considerably   cir- 
cumscribed. 

Political  and  ideological  lines  will  become 
m.uch  c.-sier  to  drav>-  in  CO.NEFO.  which  is  a 
longtime  Sukarno  dre.m..  Since  the  United 
Stat.$!S  and  Britain  will  never  permit  a  re- 
tooling of  the  U.N.  in  accord  with  A-A  de- 
mands. CONEFO  will  logic.aiy  lead  to  the 
esiabh-hment  of  a  revolutionary  rival.  I 
believe  the  West,  aneady  alarmed  by  just  the 
suggestion,  ■will  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  prospective  members  The  concpt  en- 
compasses revcltitionary  governments,  u:'.- 
derground  and  exile  re-.ch.ttionary  move- 
ments and  what  Sukarno  calls  ■prcgressivc 
forces  in  the  capitalist  countries." 

B'.amin::  the  idea  on  China,  attribu'liie  to 
it  an  antiwhite  mctivation.  the  Ke-w  York 
Times  saw  in  i*s  realisation  "a  r.ightinare 
alliance,"  Bt.t  to  picples  still  living  under 
the  nightmare  of  colonialism  and  racism., 
CONEFO  aiid  its  lollowup  permanent  cr- 
ganization      will      have      enormous      appc..: 

Where  neocoloniaUsm  is  deemed  \c  hc:d 
sv^-ay— in  Thailand,  the  Philippines.  Laos. 
South  Korea.  Britain's  new  Federation  of 
Sovith  Arabia,  parts  of  Africa,  virtually  all 
of  Latin  America  except  Cuba — the  new  rev- 
olutionary body  would  play  an  agit-itional 
and  finaiicial  role.  By  coordinating  sources 
for  arms,  guerrilla  training  and  other  direct 

support,  it  could  tip  mar.y  scales  fcr  change 
in  this  decide. 

Weak  even  in  their  own  history,  Ameri- 
cans are  hardlv  expert  at  spotting  historical 
turning  points' in  the  outer  CONEFO  world. 
In  the  earlv  lP50s  one  such  crossroads  slipped 
bv  almost  unnoticed.  Fed  up  with  her  futile 
protests  to  Washington,  the  moderately  So- 
cialist and  pro-Western  Government  of 
Burma   under  U   Nu   indignantly  renounced 
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t'r.itcd  St::tes  economic  aid  when  the  CIA 
stubbornly  continiied  to  finance  disruptive 
r.ctivities  by  Koumlntang  military  remnants 
\:\  remote  areas  near  the  sensitive  China  bor- 
der. U  Nu,  then  Prime  Minister,  placed  the 
dignity  of  Burmese  sovereignty  above  the  im- 
portance of  doll  ir  aid.  Kii  governmt  tit  has 
lioen  succeeded  by  one  far  more  radical,  to 
which  Dr.  Subandrio.  of  Indonesia,  paid  a 
^  isit  in  January  on  liis  way  to  Peiping.  Per- 
haps Burma  will  attend  CONEFO  as  well  as 
the  Algiers  session. 

Sukarno's  famous  "Go  to  hell  with  your 
nid"  remarks  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Jones 
closely  followed  Cambodia's  renunciation  of 
r.U  aid.  Once  cgasn,  the  CIA  and  the  mili- 
tary were  involved.  The  United  States  had 
decided  to  support  the  new  and  supposedly 
independeiit  nation  of  Malaysia  which,  in 
fact,  even  some  British  Laborites  conceded  is 
run  from  London.  A  succession  of  ether  in- 
stances cf  aid  renunciation  will  follow,  mark- 
ing the  spreading  conviction  tliat  t'ne  have- 
not  nations  will  not  collapse  i!  United  States 
f.id.  United  Str.tes  investment  rn;l  Yankee 
touri.sts  arc  cut  off  because  of  WasV.ington's 
political  displeasure.  On  crucial  issues  In 
the  General  Assembly,  Adlai  Stevenson  will 
hence;orth  be  scrour.gi!:g  for  votes  to  re- 
place some  that  heretofore  have  been  au- 
tomatic. 

Ki::g  Canute  was  cbjectively  Ji  fanatic. 
Our  politicians  today  art?  also  fanatics,  stand- 
ing athwart  the  revolutionary  tide,  project- 
ing everywhere  a  crv;el  image  of  ncocoloziial- 
ist  backlas'iiers.  At  home,  a  b.icklasher  pro- 
fesses to  favor  racial  equality;  his  objection, 
he  argues,  is  against  the  movem.enfs  pace  or 
metliod,  or  both.  Fr^m  aircraft  carriers  in 
distant  waters  and  from  bilUon-doUar  b:;sts 
in  Other  people's  lands  we  claim  to  ha^e  re- 
t..;ned  our  anticolonial  and  antirailitarist 
iraditions.  But  we  behave  remarkably  like 
the  camct;flaged  bigots  v.-ho  aid  a  civil  rights 
crganization  with  a  S5  contribution,  try  to 
slow  down  its  progress,  and  then  strike  out 
violently  if  a  Xegro  moves  nc::t  door. 

Whatever  it  is  we  think  we  are  defending, 
from  Seoul  to  Caracas  via  Le.-poldville  and 
Johannesburg,  v.'ill  have  been  decisively 
taken  from  us  before  this  decade  expires. 
A  rash  of  politicr.l  arrests  during  February 
in  South  Korea  where  the  desire  for  reunifi- 
cation with  the  prosperous  and  reconstructed 
north  is  strong;  anti-Yankee  clemonsiratinns 
and  restimption  of  Huk  activity  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; a  large  and  violent  anti-Malaysia 
••Tommy  Go  Homo"  demon:;tration  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  in  Malay.;la's  capital— these  are 
among  the  unmi£tak:.ble  auguries. 

Conditioned  to  conditioning,  victimized  by 
an  eflecti-.e  if  hidden  domestic  propaganda 
apparatus,  wa  give  every  sicni  of  continuing 
along  the  same  path  that  is  already  strewn 
with  disaster.  Tlie  cost  In  lives  and  treasure, 
the  enm.ty  of  unborn  generations  will  be 
v,'ho!!y  without  recompense.  For  a  brief 
while  it  will  be  possible  to  go  on  sclemnly 
believing  that  grace  and  Deity  are  on  the 
American  side.  But  we'd  be  wiser  to  heed 
Sukarno's  warning  that  "not  even  the  gi'ds 
In  heaven  can  stop  the  How  of  history." 

4.  A  MEW  FROM  W.\SHINCTON 
(By  Marcus  Ra.";kin> 
Since  World  War  II  American  policy- 
makers have  developed  Am.erica's  foreign 
relations  role  as  that  of  world  policeman. 
We  assumed  this  role  in  'Vietnam,  a  place 
where  we  did  not  begin  to  comprehend  the 
cc'mplex  crosscurrents  of  politics,  national- 
is!n,  personality,  tradition,  history,  and 
other  people's  interests.  To  support  this 
policeman  policy  our  military  and  CIA  pro- 
grams In  southeast  Asia  grew  to  mammoth 
proportions  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
These  programs  often  reflected  little  more 
than  the  power  struggles  of  the  agencies  of 
Amicrican  bureaucracy,  rather  than  anything 
that  went  on  In  Asia.  A  report  on  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia  prepared  for  lour  Sena- 


tors at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  in 
19C3  stated: 

"It  should  also  be  noted.  In  all  frankness, 
that  our  own  bureaticratic  tendencies  to  act 
in  uniform  and  enlarging  patterns  have  re- 
sulted in  an  expansion  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment In  some  places  to  an  extipnt  which 
would  appear  to  bear  only  the  ratnotest  re- 
lationship to  what  is  essential,  of  even  de- 
sirable, in  terms  of  US.  interests." 

The  United  States,  by  the  m.ilitary  and 
covert  way  it  operated  in  V:etn|.m  in  the 
past  10  years,  has  nurtured  stron<  antlwhite 
and  anti-Western  feelings  in  Eoutlieast  Asia. 
Whether  wa  called  it  responslbil  ty  or  em- 
pire, the  facts  were  that  the  Un  ted  States 
succeeded  to  the  Japanese  and  1  '^ench  he- 
gemony in  Asia  without  really  kn  owing  why 
or  with  what  purpose.  Empire  5  are  very 
seldom  built  by  design.  Tiiey  s'  art  almost 
accidentally:  t'neir  dynamics  and  icti'.is  de- 
fine what  they  arc.  Each  cnip  re  hns  its 
own  characteristics,  alth.ough '  aistorlcally 
they  all  seom  to  involve  dcfeni  e  of  some 
allies,  suppression  of  certain  :  eglmes  In 
favor  of  others,  and  a  powerft  1  ideology. 
Ultimately,  there  are  common  <  haracteris- 
tics  in  l\-.o  lack  of  judgment  on  ilie  part  of 
leaders  who  no  longer  are  rble  to  distin- 
guish between  real  and  c!"hmericil  Interests 
because  of  the  empire's  cctcpt!'>'ike  tcn- 
tnclcs.  These  tentacles,  especinlly  if  they 
incl'.ide  extensive  military  iivolvement, 
strangle  the  judgment   of  its  l;-:<,trs. 

Relating  to  Vietnam  militarily  las  camou- 
fl.igcd  Anacrica's  real  interests  ard  distorted 
the  type  of  diplomacy  and  pjl.tics  which 
sliould  bs  employed  there.  The  methods  we 
have  followed  in  Vietnam  may  n3t  be  vvltli- 
out  their  costs  in  tcrnas  of  our  a  vn  Nation's 
stability  and  freedom  of  choice.  Hius,  when 
we  ask  the  military  to  undertase  projects 
which  are  inherently  unmilita  -y,  we  are 
courting  gre.it  danger.  It  is  over  Iramatic  to 
s..y  that  the  United  Stttes  will  b(  faced  with 
a  French  Orjani:'  tion  de  I'Arrhee  Secrete 
(OAS)  situation  with  our  rnllitar;-  if  we  sub- 
stantially expand  the  war.  and  tijen  attempt 
an  accominod.-tion.  but  such  see^s  are  easily 
rovsii.  For  eAanipIe,  the  c.liciil  American 
policy  in  South  Vlet-nrim  Is  to  sujii^^ort  a  civil- 
ian governntent.  btit  the  rank-and-file  mili- 
tary, includ..ng  high-ranlting  Am  !rican  mili- 
tary officers  on  the  scc-ne.  support  the  South 
Vietnam.cse  military.  Bad  htiblu  are  learned 
in  such  WTrs  and  they  may  too  easily  be  ap- 
plied at  home. 

It  is  li.ord  tor  American  civilia;  i  leadership 
to  learn  that  the  militaj-y  is  no  >  a  machine 
which  can  be  started  and  stopp^id  by  press- 
ing a  button.  By  definition  of  tt  cir  mission, 
the  military  want  to  follow  t';  rough  to  a 
military  victory.  We  will  ITnd  taat  each  day 
American  policymakers  procrastinate  on  a 
political  settlement,  the  v.ar  ♦all  eso.ilate 
tjpwaa'd  militarily  on  its  own  jmom.entum. 
In  this  regard  the  milituy  bureaucratic 
course  of  tiie  war  is  quite  instructive,  The 
special  forces  and  tlio  Arniy  vote  the  mili- 
tary forces  tinder  President  Ktnnedy  who 
were  given  rcspon-^ibility  for  tha  war.  After 
the  apparent  failure  of  tliese  forces  to  pacify 
the  country,  the  Air  Force  lobbied  for  in- 
voivcmient.  Using  the  Gulf  oi  Tonkin  as 
the  pretext,  the  Air  Force  sem  planes  to 
South  Vietnam  .as  a  deterrent.  But  deter- 
rents are  vulnerable  and  can  tie  easily  de- 
stroyed by  guerrill.as  as  these  were  at.  Bien- 
hoa.  Here  the  psychology  of  thi  paper  tiger 
played  its  part.  The  Air  Forcets  pride  was 
wounded  and  it  decided  to  jprove  it.self 
through  greater  involvement.  Once  this  oc- 
curred, the  Marines  and  the  N.iXy  (hut  less 
so)  lobbied  succeEsftJlly  for  an  e:^'''^^-'^  role. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Army  a'.^  w.ntcd  in- 
creased participation.  Tliis  w.u-^  a:;o  -ranted 
by  the  White  House.  Finally.  Gie  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC)  In  a  normuclcar  w.iy 
also  wanted  in.  Paradoxically,  the  military 
may  have  wished  for  that  involvement  be- 
cause they  feared  that  the  war  vould  end — 


the  politicians  might  negotiate  mulitary  v.ith- 
tirawal  before  they  had  a  chance  to  test 
themselves  in  battle.  Because  of  such  a  mas- 
sive military  involvement  in  the  war,  in  a 
]X)lltical  sense  it  became  very  hard  to  im- 
press our  opponents  of  peaceful  intentions 
or  to  counter  those  groups  in  the  Amerlcin 
Gavcrnment  and  the  public  who  want  a  win 
in  the  military  sense. 

Tiio  Vietna.mese  operation  as  a  military 
venture  is  not  one  in  which  very  many  can 
take  particular  pride.  The  bad  habits  of 
that  war  have  included  torture,  napalming, 
defoliation,  and  inability  To  understand  what 
means  could  yield  suitable  ends.  Although 
governments  are  by  their  nature,  notoriously 
uncritical  of  themselves,  democracies,  by 
their  nature,  have  a  better  chance  of  holding 
their  governments  and  the  actions  of  indlvid- 
\t-.ls  in  government,  to  account  (even  though 
personal  responsibility  for  actions  is  not  a 
very  fashionable  virtue  in  government). 
Too  often  men  in  government  are  expected 
to  operate  by  inverted  meanings  of  respon- 
sibility and  morality  or  to  forget  about  them. 
This  sort  of  responsibility  and  morality  can 
be  seen  in  Vietnam.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  three  out  of  four  Americans,  until 
the  middle  of  1004,  were  not  even  aware  that 
the  United  States  was  involved  militarily,  of- 
ficials seem  to  have  felt  themselves  free  to 
r.llow  sadistic  and  totalitarian  methods  in 
tl-.e  name  of  fuzzy  objectives.  Such  methods 
cpread  easily,  and  unthinkingly.  In  govern- 
ments. It  is  best  that  they  be  exposed  and 
terminated. 

With  the  realization  that  neither  the 
United  States  alone  nor  the  Western  powers 
together  can  dictate  a  result  iti  southeast 
Asia,  docs  there  remain  any  role  which  these 
countries  can  play  in  that  area?  Most  cer- 
trinly  it  is  not  that  of  policeman  or  white 
man's  burden  for  Asia.  That  lesson  wns 
learned,  or  should  have  been,  10  years  ago. 
Perhaps  the  moderately  clever  learned  it  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Nor  Is  it  likely  that 
pacts  such  as  SE.^TO,  which  do  not  coinpriEe 
the  great  nations  having  real  or  geograpliical 
interests  in  southeast  Asia — Japan,  India, 
and  Btirma — can  ever  mean  anything.  If 
the  great  powers  are  to  exercise  a  role,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  a  long-term  settlement,  it  will 
nave  to  be  in  concert  with  o'lher  nations; 
that  is,  through  the  United  Nations.  Al- 
though the  pre.=.ent  line  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  North  Vietnamese  is  to  op- 
pose U.N.  involvement,  because  they  tear  that 
the  Geneva  and  I.aoti:\n  Agreements  would  be 
scrapped,  any  new  settlement  would  reces- 
sarily  be  predicated  on  those  agreements. 
The  purpose  of  U.N.  involvement  would  be  to 
gu.^r.nitee  their  terms. 

While  the  U.N.  niachincry  appears  to  the 
West  to  be  unv.-ieldly  and  in  need  of  much 
improvement,  the  facts  are  that  the  UN.  in 
the  southeast  Asian  area,  has  done  mere  to 
stabilize  that  region  than  either  the  SEATO 
arrangenient  or  the  American  military  inter- 
vention. For  example,  the  UN.  w.xs  in.^tru- 
mental  in  ending  the  1961  Laotian  crisis 
whoreas  SEATO  was  unable  even  to  agree  on 
What  the  crisis  was.  The  probability  is  that 
America's  allies  in  SEATO  would  be  more 
likely  to  act  under  U.N.  direction  than  under 
SE.'VTO  auspices  in  southeast  Asia,  since 
SEATO.  as  an  international  or  region.nl  insti- 
tution, has  absolutely  no^  moral  or  political 
force  behind  it.  Furthermore,  the  nations 
of  southeast  Asia  are  more  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  U.N. — because  cf  the  voting 
power  of  the  Afro-.\s;an  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  in  the  Gencr.-d  Assembly — th^n 
th?y  are  to  pact  alliancrs  which  are  ccmpri.^cd 
principally  cf  white  Western  Powers.  Tlie 
prescription  of  action  is  not  an  easy  one,  for 
it  will  mean  that  we  shall  have  to  reconsider 
how  the  United  States  is  to  relate  to  the 
world,  and  to  itself.  No  doubt,  there  are 
other  cotirses  that  parallel  the  one  I  outline. 
Tlie  policy  I  have  drawn  is  Illustrative,  as 
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any  policy  tnust  be,  until   it  Is   put  to  the 
hard  test  of  negotiation  and  practice. 

1  Recently,  more  and  more  evidence  has 
been  reported  in  the  United  States  about  the 
torture  and  napalming  of  the  Vletcong  and 
peasants  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  with 
either  American  participation  or  acquies- 
cence. Tliis  brutality  and  torture  can  only 
revolt  the>re  who  are  concerned  with  politics 
rather  than  sadism.  We  cannot  control  the 
torture  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  are 
re^ponsibie  for  v. hat  we  do  and  for  what  our 
agents  do.  la  the  spirit  of  shouldering  our 
responsibility  we  must  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  th:-  U.>mbings  and  torture  now  either 
allowed  or  sanctioned  by  the  United  States. 
That  policy  is  shortsighted  politically  and 
foolish  militarily.  It  has  not  resulted  in  any 
advantage  to  the  United  States.  If  a  politi- 
cal settlement  it  the  objective  and  elections 
are  held,  those  South  Vietnamese  who  sup- 
ported the  torture  and  napalming  will  be 
defeated.  The  South  Vietnamese  we  sui)]>ort 
and  prop  tip  w.U  change  only  when  we 
change.  When  that  happens,  they  may  be 
able  to  retain  some  favor  in  their  own 
country.         I 

Although  there  is  evidence  which  makes 
clear  the  historic  roots  of  torttire  in  Indo- 
c&na  as  a  method  of  politics,  there  is  sufTi- 
cent  evidence  to  show  how  Western  methods 
have  updated  the  more  "primitive"  Viet- 
n.aniese  ways.  At  the  very  least,  we  should 
adopt  ar.ci  enforce  the  prisoners-of-v.ar 
(POW)  and  Red  Cross  conventions  as  they 
apply  to  the  Vietnam  war.  There  is  still  an- 
other point  to  the  sadism  and  torture. 
Bureaucracy  and  organization  may  involve 
itself  in  such  things  almost  antiseptlcally. 
Tliat  is  a  dangerous  trend  in  government 
and  shotild  be  stopped.  An  independent  in- 
vestigation (along  the  lines  of  the  Warren 
Commission)  of  the  activities  and  directives 
of  .American  personnel  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  would  do  much  to  restore  responsibility 
In  statecr.ift.  Such  an  investigation  would 
help  set  standards  by  which  the  various 
agencies  of  the  -American  Government  oper- 
ate internationally.  (Tlie  new  CI.A  Director 
could  benefit   greatly   from   this.) 

2.  Under  the  1954  Geneva  accords  an  elec- 
tion was  to  have  been  held  In  July  1956  In 
South  and  North  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
type  of  government  it  would  have  as  a  uni- 
fied nation.  A  conference  of  the  14  powers. 
similar  to  the  Laos  negotiation  but  now  with 
UN.  sponsorship,  should  be  convened  (pro- 
vided for  in  article  4,  Geneva  accords  of 
19G2)  to  negotiate  a  permanent  cessation  of 
all  military  activities.  As  evidence  of  its 
good  intentions,  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  conference,  the  United  States  should 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam.  The  United 
States,  as  a  nirmber  of  the  14  nations  con- 
ference, should  join  with  the  other  great 
powers  in  guaranteeing  the  borders  of  the 
area.  The  conference  would  draw  the  out- 
lines for  a  confederated  state  of  Vietnam 
which  would  come  into  existence  after  cer- 
tain agreed-upon  conditions  were  met.  The 
Internatic>nal  Control  Commi.ssion  (ICC)  or 
another  body  agreed  upon,  would  act  as  the 
investigator-enforcer.  (It  should  be  recalled 
that  this  method  was  adopted  in  the  Pales- 
tine-I.'^raoli  .situation  and  has  worked  well.) 
A  political  amnesty  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  would  be  declared  and  all  elements 
cf  tlie  population,  north  and  south,  would 
b3  free  to  seek  political  representation  by 
democratic  means.  This  would  be  enforced 
hy  the  ICC  under  U.N.  sponsorship.  North 
.ind  South  Vietnam  would  be  admitted  to 
the  U.N.  as  separate  states.  Once  confed- 
eration was  achieved  the  Vietnamese  would 
have  single  representation. 

3.  Tlie  ICC  could  be  greatly  strengthened 
If  it  receiv(3d  Its  authority  from  the  U.N., 
and  bcc.ame  a  responsibility  of  the  tJ.N.  Its 
t.ask  would  be  to  Investigate  complaints,  act 
£s  a  police  force,  conduct  the  Initial  elections 
In  Vietnam,  and  make  continuous  reports  to 
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the  U.N.  about  any  border  difficulties.  Re- 
sponsibility for  serving  on  the  ICC  would 
rotate  among  UJJ.  members.  Payment  for 
this  activity  would  come  from  the  great 
powers  to  the  U.N.,  earmarked  for  the  ICC. 
Further,  with  U.S.  support,  the  ICC  would 
act  to  negotiate  out  differences  between 
Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North  and 
South  Vietnam  that  hav  mounted  over  the 
pa  ';  10  years. 

4.  The"  situation  in  Laos  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  unless  the  United  States  under- 
takes diplomatic  means  to  stop  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  To  Insure  Laotian  stability,  the 
United  States  should  now  lead  an  effort  to 
give  the  ICC  greater  power  and  authority  to 
act  in  the  entire  sotithcast  Asian  sector.  The 
ICC  should  reqtiest,  through  U.N.  good  offices, 
troops  from  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Nepal, 
New  Zealand,  Yugoslavia,  and  Algeria.  They 
would  ixjlice  borders  and  serve  as  an  inspec- 
tion unit  for  arms  control  in  the  area.  Na- 
tional responsibility  for  troop  detachements 
would  be  on  a  rotational  basis. 

5.  The  United  States,  through  the  U.N., 
should  offer  aid  to  Laos,  South  Vietnam, 
North  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Thailand  In 
fashioning  a  common  market  between  them- 
selves, with  a  customs  and  payments  union, 
emergency  funds  to  finance  special  quick 
payoff  projects  (United  States  and  U.N.  files 
arc  bulging  with  such  projects)  and  a  long- 
term  economic  development  project  such  as 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  for 
southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  it  could  use  the 
Special  Fund  as  its  primary  instrument  for 
some  of  these  projects.  The  Mekong  River 
project,  which  is  a  striking  plan  for  land  and 
water  development,  has  united  Cambodia, 
Laos.  Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam  in  this 
development  activity.  It  is  even  said  by 
those  involved  in  the  project  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  support  the  Mekong  Delta  project  and 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  too.  If  it 
were  extended  into  their  area. 

Correlatively.  a  planning  bank,  whose  di- 
rectors would  be  Cambcxila,  North  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  could  direct  the  expenditure  and 
planning  of  short-term  projects  in  South 
and  North  Vietnam,  and  tlie  Mekong  project 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  planning  bank  could 
be  funded  by  these  powers  under  authority 
of  the  U.N.  using  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  In  the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  as  its 
•parent "  The  organizational  structure  olf 
the  planning  bank  would  allow  for  inclusion 
of  botli  donors  and  recipients  as  board  direc- 
tors. The  People's  Republic  of  China  would 
be  invited  to  Join  In  one  of  these  capacities. 

6.  The  United  States  should  now  compen- 
sate for  the  bombings  of  Cambodian  terri- 
tory, the  destruction  of  their  villages,  their 
total    innocents,    and    their   land. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  anxious  for  trade 
With  the  South.  Except  for  food  which  they 
received  from  the  Russians  in  1955,  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  have  continued  the 
war  in  1955  to  obtain  rice.  They  will  do  so 
In  the  future  unless  they  are  able  to  obtain 
rice  from  some  source.  The  resumption  of 
trade  and  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
North  Vietnam  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
stabilizing  the  situation  In  the  Indochlnese 
area.  Like  South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam 
has  been  under  a  crushing  military  and  eco- 
nomic burden.  Its  leadership  has  been 
fighting  for  25  years  and  is  concerned  that 
North  Vietnam  will  lose  everything  In  a  war 
that  could  spread  to  their  territory — ^and  to 
keep  control  of  their  country  from  the 
Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  in  the  context  of  peace. 
In  a  widened  military  action  the  Chinese 
almost  certainly  would  move  a  large  military 
force  Into  North  Vietnam, 

The  North  Vietnamese  porltlon  as  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  has 
been  reasonably  consistent  since  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954.  Their  demands  flow  from 
the  Geneva  accords  themselves.    On  Febru- 


ary 4,  1955,  they  proposed  restoring  normal 
road,  rail,  sea,  air,  and  postal  relations  be- 
tween the  two  zones  (as  promulgated  in  the 
Geneva  accords)  and  general  elections.  The 
problem  with  the  Geneva  accords  was  that 
no  nation  which  felt  any  responsibility  for 
stability  in  southeast  Asia  cared  to  guarantee 
the  agreements  of  that  Conference.  France 
was  In  no  position  to  carry  out  a  guarantee 
for  the  whole  of  Vietnam,  as  enunciated  in 
the  accords,  especially  in  the  face  of  Amer- 
ican objections.  If  a  Geneva  Conference 
were  held  along  the  lines  of  the  1954  Confer- 
ence with  the  difference  being  that  the  United 
States  would  Join  and  guarantee  the  results, 
the  robability  is  that  Vietnam  would  main- 
tain— or  attain — an  existence  independent 
of  Communist  China. 

Barring  'the  inability  of  the  United  States 
to  control  its  appetite  for  military  involve- 
ment, there  is  a  reason  for  some  cautious 
optimism.  There  are  two  strong  political 
currents  in  southeast  Asia.  One  is  national- 
ism and  the  other  Is  fear  of  Chinese  domina- 
tion. The  direction  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  future  South  Vietnamese  leadership  (as- 
suming it,  is  to  have  any  sort  of  indigenous 
mass  support)  will  be  to  achieve  national 
political  identity  for  their  nations.  This 
means  that  the  local  political  and  military 
leadership  will  work  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  the  great  powers  (United  States,  France, 
China^  and  the  Soviet  Union)  in  southeast 
Asia.  They  aVe  aware  that  they  cannot  get 
very  far  by  having  outside  troops  prop  up 
their  regimes  or  by  being  wholly  dependent 
upon  outside  forces  politically,  diplomatical- 
ly, or  economically. 

No  doubt  this  attitude  will  cause  the 
great  powers  some  consternation,  since  his- 
torically they  have  used  the  region  of  south- 
east Asia  as  a  pawn  in  their  game.  How- 
ever, that  age  of  international  politics  is 
over.  Will  Communist  China  abide  by  that 
view?  There  is  no  question  that  U.S.  re- 
lations with  China  will  soon  enter  a  new 
stage.  To  no  little  extent  what  the 
United  States  does  will  drastically  affect 
Chinese  activity.  If  the  United  States  helps 
in  fashioning  the  political  concerns  of  south- 
east Asia  on  real  issues — water,  food,  and 
electric  power — we  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion of  blunting  Chinese  power  because  the 
southeast  Asian  nations  will  have  a  reason 
for  being  Independent.  If  we  make  It  pos- 
sible for  China  to  participate  in  such  proj- 
ects peacefully  we  will  have  accomplished 
much  In  recognizing  the  legitimate  interests 
of  650  million  people  and  will  have  dis- 
couraged both  their  unreal  Interests  and 
ours.  Settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  can 
be  used  as  an  opening  wedge  for  improving 
relations  With  Communist  China  in  this  next 
period,  of  international  affairs.  The  risks 
of  that  policy  for  the  United  States  are 
incomparably  less  than  a  holy  war  with 
China— wHich  can  only  result  either  In  a 
nuclear  episode  or  a  prolonged  land  war 
which  the  United  States  would  probably 
lose  on  China's  mainland. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 

written  by  Edgar  Snow  and  published  in 
the  May  22  issue  of  the  New  Republic, 
entitled  "Is  Peace  Still  Possible?"  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Peace  Still  Possible? — The  United  States. 

China,  and  Vietnam 

(By  Edgar  Snow) 

Vi^hat  would  the  United  States  accomplish 
by  a  maj-ar  war  in  Asia — and  why  is  it  rtin- 
xiing  that.rlsk? 

Since  1950  U.S.  military  intervention  has 
prevented  the  people's  republic  from  com- 
pleting the  xmification  of  China  by  liberating 
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the  island  province  of  Taiwan  from  tlie  con- 
trol of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  That 
is  the  basic  fact  which  has  rendered  all  fruit- 
ful discussion  impossible  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  It  is  also  a  keystone  in 
the  strategy  which  has  built  up  to  war  with 
North  Vietnam.  Fixed  by  military  alliances 
with  South  Korea.  Japan,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  Thailand,  the  American  strategy  has 
sought  for  a  decade  to  close  the  armored 
perimeter  around  Communist  China  by 
securing  a  stable  alliance  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  either  Vietnam  or  Taiwan  broke  away 
completely  from  the  American  orbit  it  is 
thought  that  all  the  other  positions  would 
tumble  after. 

Yet  the  American  protectorate  in  Taiwan 
rests  on  superior  force  almost  as  exclusively 
as  does  its  claim  to  the  right  to  bomb  Viet- 
nam. No  mainland  Chinese  Government, 
whether  Communist  or  not,  could  recognize 
the  legality  of  the  present  situation.  Nor 
can  or  does  the  United  States  itself  deny  that 
Taiwan  is  legally  part  of  China,  as  it  unques- 
tionably was  before  Japan  seized  it  as  booty 
after  the  war  of  1895. 

Taiwan's  return  to  China  was  guaranteed 
by  the  grand  alliance  of  Russia,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  at  Teheran,  In  1943. 
That  decision  was  further  confirmed  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference.  In  1945  the  United 
States  assisted  the  then  mainland  Chinese 
government  to  restore  China's  sovereignty  on 
Taiwan.  Even  after  Chiang  Kai-shek's  de- 
feat, in  1949.  President  Truman  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  not  intervene 
in  China's  civil  war  to  protect  the  self -exiled 
Generalissimo. 

Negotiations  which  would  have  led  to 
Taiwan's  more  or  less  peaceful  surrender 
was  interrupted  by  the  Korean  war.  After 
that,  and  before  China  intervened  in  North 
Korea,  President  Truman  reversed  himself 
by  imposing  a  temporary  protectorate  over 
Taiwan  as  a  wartime  measure.  The  protec- 
torate was  later  formalized  when  John  Foster 
Dulles  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  bound 
the  United  States  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  unilaterally 
punished  China  for  its  role  In  the  defense 
of  North  Korea  by  detachinsj  Taiwan  and 
China's  offshore  islands  from  the  mainland. 
Ever  since  then  the  United  States  has  as- 
serted that  Chiang  Kai-shek's  defeated 
regime — a  one-party  dictatorship — must 
alone  be  regarded  by  the  world  as  the  legal 
guardian  of  the  700  million  Chinese  answer- 
able to  the  People's  Republic — also  a  one- 
party  dictatorship.  It  has  blocked  main- 
land China  from  representation  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  imposed  an  economic 
boycott  (no  longer  effective  with  other  pow- 
er.?) illegalized  American  citizens'  contacts 
with  Communist  China,  patrolled  the  Taiwan 
Straits  with  its  warships  and  planes,  and 
maintained  continuous  Illegal  air  reconnais- 
sance over  the  mainland. 

Since  1956  the  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  held  monthly  con- 
versations at  Warsaw  with  the  United  States, 
on  an  ambassadorial  level,  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  Taiwan  by  peaceful  negotiations. 
The  People's  Republic  has  steadily  insi.^,ted 
upon  a  legal  solution  to  the  Taiwan  question 
and  the  problem  of  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  revolution  as  the  stable  natir..nal 
power  of  China.  It  has  demanded  that  the 
United  States  recognize  its  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan — as  50  nations  have  already  done — 
and  simultaneously  agree  in  principle  to 
cease  using  armed  force  to  prevent  China's 
national  unification.  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
told  me  that  once  these  matters  of  principle 
were  conceded,  the  timing  and  manner  of 
VS.  armed  withdrawal  would  be  subject  to 
negotiation. 

The  United  States  declines  to  make  any 
such  declftrations.  Its  counter  demand  is 
that  Peiplng  fir.<;t  renounce  the  use  of  force 
against  Chiang  Kai-shek  before  fvu-ther  dis- 
cussions.    Peiping    has    declined    to    make 
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any  such  concessions:  its  view  is  that  the 
United  States  has  no  more  rit;iit  to  imjxjse 
conditions  over  the  conduct  of  China's  in- 
ternal affairs  than  China  wfuld  have  in  the 
case  of  a  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  In 
effect,  Washington  demands  that  Peiping 
renounce  the  use  of  armed  force  In  civil  war 
as  illegal,  while  recognizing  the  legality  of 
U.S.  armed  intervention  In  such  a  war. 
China  catinot  do  that. 

All  China's  leader;;  arc  united  on  Tai- 
wan. Chairman  M.io  Ts».'-tinig,  Premier 
Chou  En-lai,  Foreign  Mlni.^ter  Ch'cn  Yi  have 
all  told  me  personally  th.it  no  compromise 
is  possible.  Peiping's  policy  on  Taiwan  is 
probably  immutable,  at  Ipast  as  long  as 
armed  intervention  contli;kies  there.  Dur- 
ing my  recent  visit  I  dire<'tly  asked  leading 
officials  if  Taiwan  was  the  Cnly  dispute  pre- 
venting normalization  of  Siijo-Amcrican  rel.i- 
tions.  All  agreed  that  it  was.  China  did 
not  regard  di.^putes  affect  nig  neighboring 
countries  as  p.irt  of  her  direct  or  national 
territorial  quarrel  with  tile  United  States. 
Specifically,  conflicting  luiterests  in  Viet- 
nam need  not  prevent  restoration  of  Sino- 
American    relations,    "as    oetween    states.  " 

Such  is  the  simjile  legal  solution.  Tlie 
early  American  hope  of  a  triumphant  return 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  the  mainland — thus 
Justifying  the  United  States  position  that 
he  Is  the  only  National  Government  of 
China — has  long  since  tteen  abandoned. 
What  practical  reason  theti  exists  for  con- 
tinued rejection  by  the  tJnlted  States  of 
normal  contacts  with  China's  700  million? 
The  answer  must  be  that  the  "simple  legal 
solution"  wotild  mean  a  Cliristian  admission 
of  p.-ist  error  and  excessive  aeal  on  a  scale  in- 
tolerable to  the  self-esteeei  of  the  United 
States  and  to  its  pretensiooTs  to  armed  he- 
gemony in  the  Far  East.  la  President  John- 
son's idiom  it  is  his  Christian  duty  to  main- 
tain freedom,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  his 
good  intention  is  to  hasten  the  end  of  social 
revolution  under  leaders  called  Communists. 

For  much  the  same  reason.  President 
Johncon  has  now  ordered  the  air  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  Chinese  revoltitjon,  nationalism 
and  communism  are  twins,  but  they  are  not 
Siamese  twins.  They  are  iK>t  even  identical 
twins.  The  same  is  true  in  Vietnam.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  American  policymakers 
dominated  by  his  gho.st.  have  in.'sisted  on 
treating  them  as  Siamese  twins.  This  mis- 
conception has  led  the  United  States  into 
unilateral  military  intervention  in  Taiwan, 
and  now,  step  by  step,  into  «ar  witii  Vietnam 
and  an  approaching  war  with  China.  It  has, 
moreover,  brought  the  United  States  into 
positions  of  increasing  wc-akness  and  in- 
stability, and  into  deep  moral,  legal,  and 
political  contradictions. 

The  U.S.  good  Intentions  in  Vietnam  are 
now  clearly  violating  intern. itional  treaties 
and  laws,  including  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, which  it  helped  to  write.  It  is  obliged 
to  rely  on  extralegal  force— which  it  has  so 
often  charged  against  the  Communists — to 
im.pose  its  good  will  on  nations  very  remote 
from  U.S.  shores,  and  even  more  remote 
from  them  in  human  anfl  historical  con- 
ditions. Its  invasion  o:  North  Vietnam 
lacks  legal  or  allied  stippfjrt  and  has  neg- 
ligible organized  r.tippoit  of  enfranchised 
free  men  (if  any)  in  Vifrtnam  itself.  To 
retreat  is  becoming  impossible;  to  advance 
further  may  mean  general  f^var. 

With  the  exception  of  .Senator  W.wne 
MoRSF.  and  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues,  few 
American  Congressmen  cat4  to  discuss  how 
the  United  States  got  a  foothold  in  Saigon. 
No  Senator  even  att«mpts[to  refute  Morse 
when  he  periodically  takes  tjhe  floor  to  repeat 
his  charges  that  the  eiitifc  operation  has 
been  an  illegal  job  of  shrjt-horning  Amer- 
icans into  the  colonial  fcegemony  which 
France  legally  renounced  it!   19,54. 

At  the  Geneva  ConfereiKje  of  1054  P'rance 
met  with    the  Vietnamese,;  Britain,   Russia, 
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China.  Canada.  India,  Poland  and  others  to 
guarantee  comijlele  independence  to  Laos 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  It  was  specifiecl 
that  no  foreign  military  per.sonnel  sliould 
be  stationed  in  Vietnam  except  for  a  few 
French  technicians,  who  were  tfl  be  with- 
drawn after  1956.  John  Foster  Dulles  re- 
fused to  sign  the  treaty  but  Under  Secrelarv 
of  State  Bedell  Smith  pledged  the  tJnitecl 
States  not  to  obstruct  fvilhllment  of  its 
terms.  Tliat  jiledge  has  been  consistently 
ignored. 

As  is  well  known,  the  end  of  the  civil  w.ir 
left  Vietnam  divided  at  the  17th  parallel 
The  division  was  intended  to  be  teinpor.irv 
iind  the  treaty  specifically  provided  that  re- 
gional governments  of  the  two  halves  should 
rapidly  restore  communications.  A  nation.-l 
plebiscite  was  to  tmify  Vietnam  by  1955 
Even  before  the  treaty  was  concluded  the 
United  States  offered  support  to  a  m.ir. 
pledged  to  destroy  it — Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

After  President  Eisenhower  offered  aid  to 
Diem  there  was  a  farcical  U.S. -backed  elec- 
tion. Diem  ousted  the  legal  head  of  the 
state.  Bao  Dai.  With  further  U.S.  support 
Diem  set  up  a  dictatorship  which  rejected 
tinificntion  and  violated  other  treaty  tenr.= 
The  United  States  gave  Diem  large  sums  ol 
money  and  arms  and  illegally  sent  in  mili- 
tary experts.  By  1956  a  de  facto  protectoriite 
existed.  Diem  initiated  a  large-scale  m.;.-.- 
hunt  to  eliminate  both  his  nationalist  oppo- 
sition and  pro-H,inoi  partisans  or  alleeed 
partisans  left  in  the  countryside.  Within  2 
years  Diem's  control,  which  had  been  neri: 
complete  before  the  repressions  began,  dis- 
appeared over  more  than  half  the  hinterl.ir.d 

In  1958.  after  repeated  appeals  to  imple- 
ment the  Geneva  Treaty  provisions  to  restore 
communications  and  establish  a  nation.;! 
government  had  been  ignored  by  Saigor, 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  retaliated.  He  openly 
called  for  revolt  by  anti-Diem  forces  in  the 
South.  Widespread  guerrilla  warfare  er.- 
Etied.  The  United  States  steadily  incrc^^sed 
its  milittiry  aid  and  personnel  and  Diem  cov.- 
tinned  to  lose  ground.  His  assassination  w.-s 
at  least  welcomed  by.  if  not  directly  ordered 
by,  U.S.  agencies  in  Saigon.  The  numerous 
military  regimes  which  followed  D;em  .V.: 
failed  to  make  headway  against  the  Nation.^; 
Liberation  Front. 

Despite  Saigon's  armies  exceeding  400,000 
men,  plus  paid  auxiliaries  of  nearly  200.000 
aided  by  more  than  30.000  American  military 
personnel  and  large  air  and  naval  arm.'id.-.s 
the  political  decision  in  the  South  w.as,  bv 
1965.  already  virtually  won  by  the  insurger.: 
forces.  Ho  Chi  Minh's  regular  army  in  the 
North  had  never  crossed  the  17th  parallel 
Americans  Insisted  that  his  moral  aid  and  ir.- 
ftli ration  of  armed  personnel  into  the  Soi:*-''. 
were  responsible  for  their  failure.  Secret-ir. 
McNamara  in  April  "guesstimated"  the  hgure 
of  "infiltrators"  at  39.000.  or  about  one-ten-!-, 
as  numerous  as  the  Saigon  forces  armed  r.nc 
trained  by  the  United  States.  On  i:;.-" 
ground.  President  Johnson  ordered  air  r.-.ic? 
on  North  VietiKirn  and  brought  in  American 
combat  units.  He  has  threatened  to  use 
every  means— not  excluding  nuclear  tactic.V. 
weapons,  according  to  Secretary  McNnniarri— 
to  force  Vietnam  to  terms. 

THE   ELUSIVE   POLITICAL    DECISION 

As  in  Its  demands  on  China  concerr.ins 
Taiwan.  U.S.  objectives  in  Vietnam  are  equally 
insupportable  for  any  independent  nation 
The  Vietnamese  are  asked  to  renounce  the 
use  of  force  to  overilirow  a  forcign-supporied 
dictatorship,  while  recogni/'ing  American  in- 
tervention and  its  use  of  armed  force  in  Viet- 
nam as  legal.  That  is  something  no  Viet- 
namese liationalist  leader  can  do.  But  Ho 
Chi  Minh  is  not  only  a  nationalist,  he  is  also 
a.  Commvinist.  In  tlie  eyes  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  atiy  war  against  Communists  is  a 
holy  war  and  provides  its  own  morality  whicli 
supersedes  all  legal  technicalities,  the  United 
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states  Is  not  an  actgressor  but  n  liberator. 
But  much  of  the  world  is  bound  to  disagree. 
Objectively,  and  quite  apart  from  moral  or 
le^al  consiricrations.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
United  St.itcs  Is  now  unwittingly  entering  a 
trap  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  national- 
ist-Communist defenders  of  Vietnam's  inde- 
pendence. The  political  decision  which  has 
eluded  the  United  States  In  South  Vietnam 
most  certainly  cannot  be  won  by  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam.  Nuclear  weapons  of 
course  could  extinguish  North  Vietnam  but 
that  would  not  mean  a  political  decision, 
either.  It  svoitUl  bring  rcsixmses  which  would 
likely  mean  world  holocaust. 

If  the  air  invasicn  i.s  confined  to  convcn- 
tio'ial  weapons  the  probable  consequence  will 
be  a  gradual  nllnemeut  of  all  Vietnam  and 
much  of  Asia  against  the  United  States. 
Vietnamese  may  soon  cease  to  fight  Viet- 
namese. Around  them  'he  dominoes  of 
southeast  Asia  are  already  falling.  Indonesia 
Is  lost  and  Cambodia  Is  lost.  Botii  nations 
now  recognize  the  National  Libcr.ition  Front 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Burma  h;-s  voluntarily  guaranteed 
China  not  to  provide  any  ijaser  to  L'..'5.  forces. 
India  and  Pakistan  ojipose  tiie  U.S.  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  SE-\TO  is  moribund.  De 
Gaulle  has  specifically  excluded  French  aid  to 
U.S.  purjioses  in  eastern  Asia.  Nor  can  any 
of  the  other  NATO  powers  promise  serious 
support  lor  a  wider  w.ir.  Japan  has  also 
m?.de  known  its  desire  to  be  included  out. 

As  tite  area  of  devastation  bro.idens,  Ameri- 
c.in  armies  numbering  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands— and  American  armies  withotit 
any  significant  allies — may  be  required  to 
defend  the  thousands  already  there  as  poten- 
tial hostages  of  the  Vietnamese.  China  may 
gradually  be  drawn  in,  and  then  Russia.  As 
U.S.  positions  of  political  weakness  multiply 
around  the  earth  It  is  not  ui-ilikely  that 
Western  volunteers  may  also  be  found  to 
support  Vietnamese  independence  on  a  scale 
perhaps  larger  than  the  defense  of  the 
Spanish  Republic. 

Until  la-t  February,  when  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  began  its  current  program  of  systematic 
destruction  of  North  Vietnrni.  it  seemed  pos- 
sible that  Prc.'-idcnt  Johnson  would  choose  a 
peaceful  wa.y  out  of  his  intierited  problems. 
Before  I  left  China  last  January  I  had  talks 
with  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung.  Premier  Chou 
En-lai.  and  Foreign  Minister  Ch'en  YI.  At 
that  time  all  considered  the  possibility  and 
even  likelihood  of  events  which  have  now 
transpired.  All  equally  expressed  the  desire 
that  there  would  be  no  enlargement  of  the 
war.  On  that  assumption.  Mao  Tfc-tung 
stated  that  a  Geneva  conference  could  be 
called  and  he  included,  among  possible  cir- 
cumstances for  such  a  conference,  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  American  forces  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  Mao's  view  at  that 
time  coincided  with  the  thinking  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  Foreign  Minister  Ch'en  "VI  Indicated 
that  China  was  then  at  least  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  nctttralization  of  South  Vietnam. 

Contr.iry  to  impressions  given  by  Wash- 
ington spokosmen  and  t!ie  press  in  general, 
China  is  not  running  Vietnam.  There  are 
not,  or  at  lea.'^t  tmtil  recently  were  not,  any 
Chinese  troops  in  Vietnam.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  that  in 
fighting  Vietnam  they  are  fighting  China 
obviously  has  both  a  political  and  an  emo- 
tional basis. 

The  truth  is  that  the  American  chase  In 
Vietnam  is  part  of  a  larger  hunt  for  China 
Whicii  has  obsessed  American  power  for  15 
years.  It  may  be  compared  to  tlie  lifelong 
pursuit  of  Moby  Dick  by  the  brooding  New 
England  whale  hunter.  Ahab.  In  Herman 
Melville's  clarslc  19th  century  allegory  Ahab 
finds  Moby  Dick  In  his  own  element,  the  sea, 
and  the  giant  whale  had  no  Intention  of  In- 
vading New  England.  Ahab's  home.  In  his 
first  attempt  at  a  kill.  Ahab  loses  a  leg  to 
Moby  Dick.  After  that,  it  maddens  Ahab  to 
know  that  the  whale  Is  running  free  across 


the  vast  Pacific.  He  loves  Moby  Dick  and  he 
cannot  rest  until  his  lesson  has  been  taught 
to  that  monstrous  elemental  power.  In  ra- 
tional moments,  Ahab  sees  his  own  reason 
and  his  frail  sailing  ship  Imperiled  by  his 
compulsive  aim,  bvit  male  animal  pride  and 
passion  spin  his  fate.  In  the  end  Ahab  kills 
tlie  whale  and  thereby  destroys  himself. 

THE     COMPULSIVE     PURSUIT 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  has  small 
Interest  In  and  a  short  memory  for  incidents 
in  the  far  Pacific.  But  the  collective  Ahab 
who  now  defines  American  purposes  in  Asia 
pcrliaps  thinks  he  lost  a  leg  in  China  when 
tiie  revolution  succeeded  there.  His  second 
encounter,  in  Korea,  ended  in  bruised  pride 
and  stalemate.  Since  then  the  pursuit  has 
been  compulsive. 

Melville's  Ahab  cotild  by  no  means  destroy 
the  whale  or  change  tlie  nature  of  the  whale 
by  ctitting  up  Moby  Dick.  His  lifelong  moral 
purpose  thus  had  no  valid  reality.  Is  the 
American  pursuit  of  Cliina — through  its  tail- 
flukes  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam — just 
as  senseless,  as  profound,  as  inevitable,  and 
as  fatal?  Or  is  there  some  way  to  halt  the 
hunt  short  of  catastrophe  to  Ahab,  or  Moby 
Dick,  or  to  both? 

Tlie  allegory  has  Its  limitations.  "Hasten- 
ing tlie  passing"  of  Communist  China  has 
been  the  announced  purpose  of  U.S.  policy 
ever  since  John  Foster  Dulles  so  defined  it 
many  years  ago.  The  contest  is  not  one 
sided,  however.  The  Chine.'se  response  has 
been  to  extend  its  ideological  struggle  against 
American  imperialism  acrcss  all  the  seas 
and  far  into  the  flanks  of  American  power  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

One  may  say  that  between  the  United 
States  and  China  there  is  bifocal  unde- 
clared war  of  varying  degrees  of  Intensity. 
One  struggle  arises  from  China's  national 
ambition  to  unify  all  Chinese  territory  un- 
der one  sovereignty,  a  goal  blocked  by  the 
U.S.  unilateral  armed  protectorate  over  Tai- 
wan and  the  Penghu  Islands.  That  conflict 
h.os  all  along  had  a  means  of  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  accordance  with  traditional  concepts 
of  national  sovereignty. 

Tlie  Ideological  struggle  between  Chinese 
Communism  and  American  capitalism — or 
"neo-imperialism,"  as  the  Chinese  see  it — is 
another  matter.  Tliat  has  no  solution  fore- 
seeable to  anyone  but  the  prophets.  As  long 
as  Communist  China  does  not  attempt  to 
impose  its  views  by  armed  invasion  in  viola- 
tion of  another  nation's  independence,  how- 
ever, the  twins  of  nationalism  and  commu- 
nism should  be  considered  as  closely  related 
but  separate  problenis.  This  is  a  distinction 
which  American  policy  has  failed  to  make. 
Refusal  to  concede  China's  territorial  sover- 
eignty in  Taiwan  intensified  and  expanded 
the  ideological  war.  Satisfaction  of  China's 
legitimate  national  demands  for  self-deter- 
mination and  unification  could  have  resolved 
the  Sino-American  conflict  on  that  level  and 
modified  the  nationalistic  passions  invested 
in  the  ideological  struggle. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  contradiction  with  Viet- 
nam is  divisible  into  issues  of  nationalism 
or  national  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
differciiccs  over  Vietnam'-  internal  social  rev- 
olutionary and  world  ideological  sympathies 
on  the  other  hand. 

U.S.  officials  stress  that  the  Vietnam  Issue 
is  far  wider  than  the  country.  If  the  rebels 
are  allowed  to  exist — or  even  given  recogni- 
tion in  negotiations — their  example  will  be 
followed  elscw'nere.  That  is  only  partly 
true.  Such  means  may  succeed  only  where 
a  ruling  class  and  its  foreign  allies  are  as 
isolated  from  mass  supper t  as  they  are  In 
Vietnam.  What  Americans  seek  to  prove 
once  and  for  all  Is  that  radical  revoltitions 
henceforth  can  be  prevented  from  winning 
anywhere. 

Vietnam  Is  now  a  laboratory  where  the 
most  advanced  weapons  are  being  tested 
against  man.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  research 
Will  produce  a  successful  formula  applicable 


wherever  a  social  revolution  takes  to  arms, 
whether  In  Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin  America. 
"All  power,"  said  Mao  Tse-tung,  "grows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,"  but  his  corollary  Is, 
"Man  Is  more  Important  than  the  weapon." 
Tliat  Is,  under  able  revolutionary  leadership 
the  have-not  majority,  however  Initially 
weak  In  weapons,  can  eventually  seize  power 
from  any  counterrevolutionary  minority 
strong  in  weapons  but  politically  degenerate. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  have-nots  will 
win  on  the  first  try,  or  even  the  hundredth 
try,  or  that  they  will  win  everywhere  in  the 
same  way.  What  Mao  and  Ho  and  their  fol- 
lowers assert  Is  that  even  If  Vietnam  Is  sub- 
merged the  revolution  will  rise  again,  and 
not  only  In  Vietnam  or  Santo  Domingo. 
Each  defeat  Is  a  step  toward  victory. 

Communist  leaders  have  prevailed  over 
more  than  one-third  of  the  world  by  learn- 
ing how  to  exploit  Intolerable  conditions, 
unless  tUe  conditions  of  the  masses  are 
changed  In  the  potentially  revolutionary 
countries,  jio  world  political  decision  can  be 
won  by  superior  arms  alone.  Among  those 
nations  with  governments  themselves 
founded  on  revolutionary  victories — Includ- 
ing the  American  Revolution — against  rulers 
Intolerabte  to  the  people,  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  amounts  to  acknowledgment 
of  political  defeat  in  South  Vietnam.  Each 
bombing  nullifies  more  of  the  effects  of  years 
of  costly  prestige-building  American  preach- 
ments about  respect  for  national  freedom, 
sovereignty,  self-determination,  and  inter- 
national law. 

Apart  from  such  political  gains  for  Mao 
Tse-tung,  some  other  advantages  accrue  to 
him.  At  home,  the  new  dimensions  of  the 
war  provide  a  useful  lesson  to  silence  skep- 
tics among  younger  generation  Chinese  who 
may  have  doubted  Mao's  thesis,  "imperialism 
will  never  change."  Mao  probably  did  not 
expect  so  many  American  forces  to  help  him, 
so  soon,  to  prove  his  point.  For  Mao  this 
kind  of  war  is  an  improvement  over  the  Tai- 
wan stalemate,  where  It  was  not  possible  to 
Involve  the  United  States  In  a  direct  struggle 
for  political  hegemony  on  the  continent. 
American  military  operations  against  Viet- 
nam must  also  Increase  tension  inside  the 
LT.S.S.R.,  where  the  leadership  may  soon  have 
to  choose  whether  to  abandon  all  further 
claims  to  leadership  of  the  world  revolution, 
or  returia  to  effective  alliance  with  China. 

As  the  danger  grows  that  the  test  lab  may 
explode  and  spill  its  weapons  across  the  earth 
in  universal  catastrophe,  is  It  still  possible  to 
negotiate  a  solution  to  prevent  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war  into  general  war?  That 
would  now  require  United  States  acceptance 
of  the  only  International  treaty  which  de- 
fines Vietnam's  national  status  and  sover- 
eignty. It  would  require  the  United  States 
to  halt  its  air  assaults  and  announce  an  un- 
conditional readiness  to  attend  a  conference 
to  enforce  the  Geneva  Treaty  of  1954,  which 
guaranteed  Vietnamese  freedom  from  foreign 
military  Interference.  In  such  a  conference 
the  several  regional  regimes  exercising  de 
facto  political  and  administrative  power  in 
Vietnam  would  all  have  to  participate. 

AN    ATTRACTIVE    WAY    OUT 

President  Johnson,  however,  may  have 
closed  that  way  out  by  prematurely  commit- 
ting himself  not  to  deal  with  the  Vletcong. 
Even  to  authorize  the  Saigon  neutralists  to 
do  so  now  would  badly  damage  his  Internal 
and  world  prestige. 

The  alternative,  if  the  United  States 
carries  the  war  Into  Hanoi,  the  Industrial 
heartland  of  the  north,  and  the  Chinese 
frontier  areas,  can  mean  a  prolonged  war  of 
attrition,  the  ultimate  limits  of  which  no 
man  could  foresee.  Once  American  ground 
forces  in  great  numbers  became  locked  in 
direct  prestigious  all-Vietnam  battle  with 
the  regular  Vietnamese  armies,  the  visitors 
would  find  themselves  in  the  same  trap  that 
held  Japan's  warlord  armies  ensnared  In 
China  after   1937.     At  enormous  cost  the 
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Umtod  Sliites  could  win  niany  bailies  niul 
df  populate  vast  area.s.  but  to  make  now 
dfsi'itjs  fannot  bring  ppacc. 

Convinced  that  tinio.  K<?op;rnphy,  hviiiKin 
uvimbcrs.  and  Justice  nro  nil  on  tlieir  .side, 
the  Vietnamese  and  tlieir  allies  are  probably 
pic!>.'.rod  to  see  all  llieir  cities  laiti  waste,  and 
retvirn  to  ti!;bt  it  out  in  the  bills  and  jimijles, 
if  necessary,  rather  than  yield  a  political  cW- 
cision  or  any  lorin  ol  le^al  rfx'opnitiun  of 
American  rights  of  armed  intervention 
ri^ainst  the  sovereign  rights  of  an  interi\al 
revoUition. 

President  Jobnson  is  otsvinnsly  aware  <if 
the  danger.  Hi.s  advisers  toll  him  he  can 
avoid  it.  And  in  truth  the  conscioti.s  aim  of 
the  consensus  President  Is  not  to  Robbie  tip 
China  or  even  to  devour  the  doIi>htn  at  his 
tailllnkes.  Wlien  I  was  asked  The  (iiiestion 
in  Ciiinrt  I  said  tliat  President  Johnson's  true 
need  in  Vietnam  wa.s  to  lind  "an  jitlractive 
way  out"  of  war  there,  and  I  still  believe  that 
to  be  so.  He  has  since  tried  to  ma.kc  it  clear 
that  he  wants  to  help  Vietnam,  not  hint  it. 
The  bombing  and  burning  of  Vietna.in  and 
Vietnamese  are  full  of  gtxid  intentions.  Has 
ni">t  the  President  declared  his  readiness  to 
rebuild  everything  being  destroyed  (except 
human  life)  m  a  generous  Christian  way,  by 
means  of  a  billion  dollars  of  help  from  the 
Great   Society? 

If  southern-l>ased  Vietmmcse  or  Chinese 
or  Soviet  bomber.s  were  destroying  New  Eng- 
land would  a  consen.sius  President  agree  to 
accept  the  Invaciers*  go(xl  will  or  take  their 
yuan  or  rubles  in  exchange  for  recognition 
of  their  right  to  be  there  to  bomb  the  United 
States?  Is  it  correct  to  a.ssess  the  national 
pride  of  Vietnam  in  far  baser  coin?  It  is  a 
profound  psychological  error  to  suppose  that 
the  more  a  foreigner  beats  and  flays  any  i)art 
of  Vietnam  the  harder  it  must  become  for  a 
consensus  Vietnamese  leader  to  unite  all  his 
pe<:iple  in  a  commion  cause  of  patriotism 
against  the  only  visible  foreign  invader.  The 
truth  Is  just  the  opposite. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  won  recognition  as  Vietnam's 
liberator  throughout  the  whole  nation  when 
he  led  8  years  of  struggle  for  independence 
from  the  FYencli.  Those  wlio  shared  in  his 
victory  have  now  opposed  the  United  States 
for  a  decade.  Cotild  they  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  do  less  than  defend  their  dearly 
won  national  independence  at  whatever  cost? 
"The  Vietnamese  have  shown  they  are  pre- 
pared to  die  for  their  freedom."  Chou  En-lai 
declared.  "When  a  man  is  ready  to  die  he 
cannot  be  conquered  by  threatening  him 
with  death.    Tell  that  to  President  John.son.  ' 

But  is  it  not  freedom  that  President  John- 
son wishes  to  give  them?  In  truth,  he  de- 
sires that  rather  than  a  big  war.  He  merely 
wants  legal  recognition  lor  tlie  United  States 
right  to  use  armed  force  to  impor-e  freedom 
;ts  he  sees  it.  In  these  perilous  circumstances, 
Ahab  must  somehow  he  prevented  from  tak- 
ing full  charge.  This  can  only  be  done  If 
world  opinion  speedily  unites  to  insist  that 
the  noninvolved  powers  bring  the  belliger- 
ents to  a  Geneva  conference  to  define  their 
differing  views  on  freedom. 

In  the  midst  of  preparing  for  nuclear  at- 
tack— which  the  Chinese  have  considered  a 
growing  possibility  ever  since  they  blew  their 
bomb — it  was  reassuring  in  some  indefinable 
way,  to  recognize  an  ancient  sense  of  liuman- 
ist  philosophy  in  a  few  casual  remarks  of 
Communist  leaders.  After  discussing  matters 
touched  upon  in  this  report  for  an  hour  or 
more,  Marshall  Ch'en  Yi  said  to  mo,  "What- 
ever happens,  it  will  only  be  an  incident  in 
the  perspective  of  history  and  ultimately  be 
forgotten.  The  American  and  the  Chinese 
people  will  renew  their  friendship." 

Mao  Tse-tung  predicted  that  a  deep  com- 
mitment of  American  troops  In  VictrFm 
would  speed  up  the  victory  of  social  revolu- 
tion there.  Then  he  remarked  that  the 
world  was  changing  very  rapidly  and  no  one 
could  predict  how  future  generations  would 
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all  of  us.  he  .said,  even  Mar.x  and  Lpnin — and 
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AiiocT   riiK  Ai'Tiioa 
Edgar  Snow  lived  and  worked  ai 
ctirrcspondent  in  China  for  12  yeai 
sen  ting    publications    such    jts    Ih 
Tribune,    the   Chicago  Daily   New! 
Saturday    Evening    Post — of    whic 
an    assi.staiit    editor    [or    lO    years 
Asia  under  colonialiHin  and  was  lo 
witness  of  w.ir  and  revolution  li 
other  Asian  countries.    He  rcttirne 
in    19(iO   for   5   months    (for   Look 
and  was  back  again  in  the  winter 
for  :i  moiulis 

Mr.  Snow  is  the  only  American 
thorlzed  by  the  U.S.  State  Deptu- 
the  Chinese  Government  to  visit 
is  also  the  only  person  wlio  has 
Mao    Tse-tiuig    for    puljlicatlon 
Of  the  present  iiupiiry  he  says: 
observations    here    are    sharply    a 
with  views  oflicially  held  at  Was 
believe   the   facts   are   correct   but 
that  they  will  be   unpalatable  to 
conditioned  by  ttieir  press  to  conf 
alizations  and  justi(ic:itions  of 
information." 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mi".  PiosideTit  I  bclicvi" 
that  one  of  the  mo.st  couraticous  and  ablr 
columiii.sts  writing  in  the  prf-.ss  today  i.s 
Richard  Slarnes  of  the  Wa.shinL'ton 
Daily  News.  For  many  months,  he  has 
been  writint;  articles  which  obviously  are 
the  result  of  a  considerable  amoiiiil  of 
research  dealin'-i^  witli  America's  un- 
ju.stifiable  policy  in  Asia. 

Last  Monday,  May  31,  he  wrote  hi.s 
latest  article  on  American  policy  in  Asia 
under  the  title  "The  Cruel  Truth." 

Mr.  President,  he  points  out  that  if 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  it.s 
present  course  of  action  in  A3ia,  it  will 
have  to  increa.se  American  troops  in  A.sia 
by  huge  ntimbers. 

This  statement  of  an  undeiuable  fact 
needs  to  be  understood  by  the  American 
people  If  the  United  States  is  goini;  to 
continue  to  make  war  in  A.sia,  Ls  rioincr  to 
continue  to  escalate  that  war,  as  is  its 
obvious  plan,  that  plan  can  now  be 
changed  in  my  judgment,  only  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  shall 
have  to  send  over  to  Asia  in  the  months 
ahead  not  a  few  thousand  more  men  but 
several  hundred  thousand  more  men. 
Eventually,  as  we  get  move  and  more 
bogged  down  in  A.sia.  we  shall  have  to 
send  several  million  more  men. 

All  we  will  do  will  be  to  wia  military 
ens;a.gcments.  We  .shall  never  win  the 
peace.  '^ 

Mr.  President,  I  take  a  few  moments 
to  invite  attention  to  the  hiehlirdits  of 
Mr,  Starnes'  article.  When  I  finish,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  con.sent  i<^  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  the  REtoRo. 

Mr.  Starnes  says:  ' 

Limited  bombing  of  N'orth  Vietnam  has 
failed  to  change  the  course  of  the  war.  and 
its  failure  holds  the  promi.-e  of  a  sjrim  future 
for  a  million  American  families. 

Putting  aside  the  torrent  of  rubbish  that 
h'.is  been  produ':-ed  on  the  subject  by  the 
Pentagon,  the  State  Department,  and  by 
various  journalistic  Jezebels,  hete  are  the 
facts  about  what  the  people  of  %hc  United 


State.s  soon  will  linve  to  f.ue  in  prtit;eeiitinK 
a  war   10,000  miles  from  home: 

Vletcong  giierrlUaK  total  about  bjfj.ooo  ac- 
(•f»rdiiig  to  the  estimate  iiiiivcr.sally  acceptti] 
by  expt-rts. 

Arrayed  ag.iln.-.t  them  are  M>,(i(H)  U  .S 
troojj.s  an<l  ItiiOMOU  .South  Vletniimese,  tile 
latter  (igiire  Ineludliig  vllla!;e  nUlillninfii 
and  other  i)araiiillitary  forces  of  highly  qiio.s- 
I  loiiable   llghl  ilig   /e  il. 

The  rule  ol  ihiiinb  t^r  ligliiing  and  win- 
iiiiig  guerrilla  w.ir  i:.  that  defending  lorci;,- 
niiisL  liold  a  manpower  r.itlo  oi  at  least  In 
or  \2  to  1  against  llie  enemy.  By  tliis  nilc. 
our  forces  In  South  Vlc-lnam  muKl  lota!  ;n 
lea.sL  1.4  million  before  a  f.ivorable  decislnn 
can  be  expected — even  If  there  is  no  .sub. 
.staiitial  Intervenl  kin  from  North  Vietnam  or 
Commutil.sl.  China 

Mr.  President,  I  rt-pcat  what  he  writes, 
that  even  if  there  is  no  substtiiitial  in- 
UM'vention  from  North  Vietnam,  or  Com- 
niuni.st  Chuui.  we  will  need  1.400.000 
Aniei  ican  troops  to  give  us  any  ica.son- 
able  expectation  of  ti  military  viclouy 
over  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  Piesident,  a  military  victory  over 
t]\r  Victcong  will  not  concpii  i'  them.  A 
military  victory  would  not  intike  it  pos- 
sible for  ii.s  to  withdiaw.  We  havo 
bought  for  oursilves  in  Asia  a  periJoliial 
war  for  many  decades  to  come  if  we 
follow  thi.s  uiiilatei-al  military  cour.so  ol 
action  in  Asia,  tmd  we  sliall  be  bO!!;;cd 
down  there  for  a  quarter  to  a  half  ctni- 
tuiy;  and  then  we  shall  bo  kicked  out.  In 
the  long  run  the  white  man  will  be  run 
out  of  Asia  so  far  as  beini;  allowed  to  slay 
tluie  and  dominate  any  segmt  lU  of  A.sia 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Starnes  i.s  warning  the  Amei  icaii 
people  what  this  will  mean  in  American 
manpower,  as  I  have  now  for  moie  than 
a  year  and  a  half  from  this  desk  on  the 
fli>or  of  the  .Senate  several  times  a  week 
tried  to  warn  this  administration  of  its 
folly  in  Asia.  I  call  the  administrat!on'.s 
attention  tonight  to  these  fi''^ures  of  Mr. 
Starnes,  and  I  ask  the  President  to 
ansv/er  them.  The  American  people  now 
are  entitled  to  its  answers  from  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  for  he  has  made  it  his  war. 
he  has  come  to  accept  now  the  blue  print 
of  the  war  that  in  the  first  itistnnre  was 
drawn  by  McNamara  and  Taylor:  then 
Rusk  .ioined  in.  and  then  the  Bundys.  and 
now  the  Wliilo  Hoti.sc.  The  American 
people  arc  entitled  to  hear  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  resard  to 
such  vital  statistics  as  Mr.  Starnes  sets 
forth  in  his  column. 

Ho  goes  on  to  say: 

Where  will  the  t.4  million  men  come  from' 

As  we  iiave  seen,  presently  under  arms  la 
South  Vietnam  (by  an  estimate  .so  geiierou.« 
a-s  to  be  wildly  unrealisiic)  arc  600.000  sol- 
diers. A  gre.it  many  of  these  are,  to  use  the 
military  eu!)hemisn",,  undependable.  But 
even  giving  them  all  the  best  of  it.  our  man- 
power deficit  in  Vietnam  today  is  not  les.s 
than  800,000  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vietnamese  soldiers 
are  so  undependable  that  the  American 
military  is  now  running  the  war.  It  no 
longer  is  a  South  Vietnamese  war.  It 
no  longer  is  a  war  being  fought  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  so  far  as  any  effec- 
tiveness is  concerned.  It  is  being  fought 
by  American  soldiers.  It  is  being  di- 
rected by  the  American  military.  We 
shall  have  to  greatly  increase  the  num- 
ber of  American  .soldiers  in  Vietnam  to 
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meet  the  imbalance  tlial  Mr.  Slarnes 
points  out  in  this  penetratiue  article.  He 
goes  on  to  say; 

Defense  Secretary  Hoberl  McNamara.  who 
nut  so  long  tsgo  was  announcing  that  the 
United  Slates  could  start  reducing  ll.s  inan- 
jiuvver  commilmenl  in  Vietnam,  has  lati^y 
made  :i  great  hurrah  about  tirafllng  ItJO.DtlO 
fresh  Iroojjs  for  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam. 

Put  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  t|tiestion 
ol  whether  thee  peasant  ihlldicn  will  bring 
any  ruihliiii;  si'li'it  Willi  them  when  iliey 
reach  the  .South  VielnaiiHse  boot  camps. 
Kvcii  put  aside  the  tuiesliou  ol  when-  tlie 
8.000  ufTicers  and  noiicoms  ulll  be  found  to 
Ic.id  thein  (when  South  Vietnamese  troops 
already  under  arms  are  dl:  "racefully  uiuier- 
ofricered).  Count  the  UiO.otH)  (if  that  many 
can  be  caught  and  p;e\eiiic-d  from  dc:  ert- 
ing)  just  as  the  .'>,^iO.Ot)()  base  been  coiuited  — 
as  lull-size,  nljlc-l)odied  lighting  men. 

I  am  };hid  that  Mr.  Slnrntvs  lias  made 
this  iKtssing  relerence  to  desertions,  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  desertions  from  the 
South  Vietiutmese  army  aie  colo.ssal. 
The  last  briiTins',  that  I  heard  on  thi.s 
particular  iioint  showed  that,  luven  a 
90-day  period  and  a  given  number  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  .soldiers, 
they  expect  from  HO  to  '.^^i  peicent  deser- 
tions every  DO  da.vs. 

It  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  that  with 
the  propaganda  of  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon, 
that  there  is  a  tivmendous  will  on  the 
part  of  the  South  \  .  tnainese  to  fight 
this  war. 

The  undtniiable  fact  is  that  the  deser- 
tions bear  very  directly  ui)on  the  i.ssue 
of  the  will  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam. 
Furtlierinorc,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know 
how  unstable  (he  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
cninent  is.  It  has  been  unstable  ever 
.since  the  United  Slates  set  up  its  first 
p!]pi)et.  Mr.  Diem.  The  article  which 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  few  moments 
a^o  discu.sses  the  South  Vietnamese 
lobby.  It  bears  very  directly,  as  I  have 
brought  out  in  so  many  speeches  for  so 
many  months,  on  how  Diem  came  to  be 
.'-elected  as  the  U.S.  puppet,  sent  to  South 
Vietnam,  taken  from  Washington  and 
New  York  to  South  Vietnam,  militarized 
and  financed  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
United  States  in  a  territory  that  never 
was  .set  up  as  a  separate  governmental 
territory  imdcr  the  Geneva  accords  of 
19,54. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  take  a  little 
more  time  for  the  American  people  to 
understand  how  our  Government  is  try- 
ing to  fool  them.    It  has  tried  to  pull 

the  wool  over  their  eyes  and  has  tried 
to  jMopagandize  them  in  regard  to  the 
Geneva  accords. 

The  Geneva  accoids  did  not  even 
create  two  governments  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  only  set  up  two  xones,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  ofTicers  for  a 
united  Vietnam  in  1956.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  is  a  creature  of 
the  United  States.  To  set  up  a  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  is  ur  violation  of 
the  veiy  pinpose  of  the  Geneva  accords 
theni.selves. 

Many  people  do  not  like  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  can  be  guilty 
of  great,  horrendous  international  policy 
mistakes  too. 

When  Mr.  Starnes  makes  this  passing 
reference  to  desertions  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armj,  he  is  really  indirectly 


calling  attention  to  one  of  the  frt.at 
piobleins  that  confront  the  .successful 
prosecution  of  a  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  goes  on  to  .say: 

The  shortage  ol  manpower  is  now  reduced 
lo  (MOOUO-  «nd  It  it>  a  :shorUige  that  will  have 
l  )  be  made  iij)  by  Americ.in  troojis. 

j:iut  even  this  cruel  iriuh  is  not  the  whole 
truth.     'I'lie    wliole    truth    I.s    much    worse. 

It  took  V.i  years  and  4:f0.0')0  troops  (80.000 
Itriiish  and  :i.''i0.000  Malay)  to  subdue  C>m- 
munlst  guerrilla';  in  the  Mal;'y  Peiiliisiil:i. 

How  in.  ny  ruerrillas'.' 

Ace  )rding  to  the  "Handbook  lu  Malaya 
and  the  Kmeigency"  (Singapore:  Public  U^- 
latioiis  OnUe.  11)03)  there  were  only  8.000. 
Tliey  were,  moreover,  eireeiivcly  rut  oil  Irom 
outside  sujiply  and  reinlorrenieiit.  Thus, 
even  under  <)i)tlmum  condition.,  it  rerjulred 
a  hold-down  ratio  of  better  than  50  to  1  be- 
fore  the   British  could   i)re\:ol. 

In  Cyjirns,  Britain  had  40,000  troops  jiiited 
again.st  400  guerrillas— and  quit  on  the 
rebels'  terms. 

'I'liis  melancholy  arithmetic  explains  why 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  had  no 
ellect.  The  battle  for  South  Vietnam  will 
not  be  won  until  somebody  ])uts  up  .some- 
thing on  the  order  of  1  million  lirst-Une 
fighting  men.  In  view  of  the  nonfeasance  of 
the  U.S.  allies  in  helping  prosecmc  the  war, 
u  is  plain  I'oat  Americans  are  the  ones  who 
will  have  to  fight  -and  die — in  l.irge  numbers 
to  maintain  our  prectirious  toehold  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia. 

Hanoi,  Peipmg.  and  Moscow  know  these 
facts,  perhaps  better  than  Washington  knows 
them.  They  i)lainly  doubt  that  we  will  elect 
t.o  make  the  sacrifice  in  young  lives  that  is 
needed.  That  exiilalns  their  restrained  re- 
sponse to  the  bombing.  Airplanes  can 
neither  take  nor  hold  territory,  and  clearly 
the  Communist  world  deems  the  United 
States  unwilling  to  put  on  the  counters  that 
count — namely,  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  in  continuity 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Crufi.  Tri  th 
(By  Richard  SUirnes) 

Limited  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
failed  to  change  the  course  of  the  war.  and 
its  failure  holds  the  promise  ol  a  grim  future 
for  a  million  American  families. 

Putting  aside  the  torrent  of  rubbish  that 
has  been  produced  on  the  subject  by  the 
Pentagon,  the  State  Dep:irtment  and  by  vari- 
ous journ,T.listlc  Jezet^els.  here  are  the  facts 
about  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
.soon  will  have  to  face  in  prosecuting  a  war 
10,000  miles  from  home: 

Vieicong  guerrillas  total  about  145,000  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  universally  accepted 
by  experts. 

Arrayed  against  them  are  .50.000  U.S. 
troops  and  550.000  South  Vietnamese,  the 
latter  figure  including  village  militiamen  and 
other  paramilitary  forces  of  highly  question- 
able fighting  zeal. 

Tiie  rule  of  thumb  for  fighting  and  winning 
guerrilla  war  is  that  defending  forces  must 
hold  a  manixiwer  ratio  of  at  least  10  or  12  to 
1  against  the  enemy.  By  this  rule,  our  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  must  total  as  least  1.4 
million  before  a  favorable  decision  can  be 
expected — even  if  there  Is  no  substantial  in- 
tervention from  North  Vietnam  or  Commu- 
nist China. 

Where  will  the  1.4  million  men  come  from? 

As  we  have  seen,  presently  under  arms  in 
South  Vietnam  (by  an  estimate  so  generous 
as  to  be  wildly  unrealistic)  are  600.000  sol- 
diers. A  great  many  of  these  are.  to  use  the 
military  euphemism,  undependable.  But 
even  giving  them  all  the  best  of  it,  our  man- 


power deficit  in  Vietnam  today  is  not  less 
than  800.000  men. 

Dc^fense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  who 
not  t-o  long  ago  was  announcing  that  the 
United  .Stat/CS  could  start  reducing  Its  man- 
power commitment  in  Vietnam,  has  liitely 
made  a  great  hurrah  about  drafting  160,000 
fresh  troops  for  the  Army  of  .South  Vietnam. 

Put  aside-,  for  the  mf'ment.  the  quest'on 
f)f  whether  these  jieasant  children  will  bring 
any  lighting  spirit  with  them  when  they 
reach  the  South  Vietnamese  boot  camps. 
Even  put  aside  the  question  of  where  the 
8.000  officers  and  noncoms  will  be  found  to 
)e  id  them  (when  South  Vietnamese  troops 
already  under  arms  are  disgracefully  under- 
onicered).  Count  the  ino.OOO  (if  that  many 
can  be  cau.eht  and  prevented  from  desert- 
ing^ just  as  the  p.'^O.OOO  have  been  counted — 
as  !ull-s:zc.  able-bodied  fighting  men. 

The  shortage  of  manpov.er  is  now  reduced 
to  040,000  and  it  i.?  a  shcjrtage  that  will  have 
to  be  made  up  by  American  tro.jps. 

But  even  this  cruel  truth  is  not  the  whole 
truth.     T))e  whole  truth  is  much  worse. 

It  took  13  years  and  430,000  troops  (80,000 
British  and  350,000  Malay)  to  subdue  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

How  many  gi.ierrillas? 

According  to  the  "Handbook  to  Malaya  and 
the  Emergency"  (Singapore:  Public  Relations 
Omce,  1953)  there  were  only  8,000.  Tliey 
were,  moreover,  efTectively  cut  off  from  out- 
side supply  and  reinforcement.  Thus,  even 
under  o]iLimum  conditions,  it  required  a 
holddown  ratio  of  better  than  50  to  1  be- 
fore the  British  could  prevail. 

In  Cyprus.  Britain  had  40,000  troops  pitted 
against  400  guerrillas — and  quit  on  the  rebels' 
terms. 

This  melancholy  arithmetic  explains  why 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  htis  had  no 
effect.  The  battle  for  South  Vietnam  will 
not  be  won  until  somebody  puts  up  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  1  million  firstline 
lighting  men.  In  view  of  the  noiifeasance  of 
the  United  Stales  allies  in  helping  prosecute 
the  war,  it  is  plain  that  Americans  are  the 
ones  who  will  have  to  fight — and  die — in 
large  numbers  to  maintain  our  precarious 
toehold  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow  know  these 
facts,  perhaps  better  than  Washington  knows 
them.  They  plainly  doubt  that  we  will  elect 
to  make  the  sacrifice  in  young  lives  that  Is 
needed.  Tliat  cxjjlains  their  restrained  re- 
sponse to  the  bombing.  Airplanes  can 
neither  take  nor  hold  territory,  and  clearly 
the  Communist  world  deems  the  United 
States  unwilling  to  put  up  the  counters  that 
count — namely,  men. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  what 
does  that  all  mean?  It  means  that  we 
shall  need  the  1,400,000  men  merely  to 
fight  the  Vietcong.  Remember.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  has  not  yet  moved  with  his  divi- 
sions. Remember  that  China  has  not 
yet  moved  with  its  many  millions.  And 
I  do  not  intend  to  whistle  by  a  grave- 
yard. I  leave  that  to  the  President,  to 
the  SecretaiT  of  State,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  the  Bundys  and  to  Taylor. 
Mr.  President,  whistling  by  graveyards 
will  never  stop  filling  those  graveyards. 
If  we  follow  the  course  of  this  adminis- 
tration, we  shall  fill  new  graveyards  with 
the  bodies  of  American  soldiers  that  we 
are  sending  to  Asia  in  an  illegal  and  un- 
justifiable war.  and  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  expressed  by 
some  that  North  Vietnam  and  China  will 
not  eventually  move.  They  have  no 
choice.  They  are  bound  to  move  if  we 
follow  this  unilateral  course  of  action. 
That  is  why  a  few  moments  ago  on  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  amend- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
were  up.  I  sadly  but  dutifully  pointed  out 
t'le  malfeasance  of  the  United  States  in 
its  relationship  to  its  obligations  in  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I 
sadly  point  out  now  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  malfeasance  of  th.e  Government 
of  tlie  United  States  in  respect  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  try  to  put  into  effect  the 
rule  of  law  instead  of  the  jungle  law  of 
military  might  in  conducting;  our  re- 
lation.ships  with  Asia. 

Tnis  morning  the  Secretary  of  State 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commiitee  to  try  to  alibi  and  rationalize 
the  President's  proposal  to  inci'case  the 
foreign  aid  bill  by  $89  million  in  order 
to  provide  what  th.ey  now  call  economic 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Unfortunately 
I  could  not  hear  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
because  I  was  chairing  public  hearings 
on  the  higher  education  bill,  S.  600.  Tiie 
administration  has  urged  me  to  proceed 
with  those  hearings  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble so  that  we  can  get  the  bill  before  the 
committee,  and,  we  hope,  eventually  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  this  after- 
noon I  have  checked  very  carefully  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be- 
fore the  ForeiL^n  Relations  Committee 
this  morning.  I  was  engaged  in  a  more 
worthwhile  project  this  morning  than 
was  the  Secretary  of  State.  While  this 
administration  is  goin'T  foi-ward  with  its 
plans  to  kill  Am.crican  boys  in  the  armed 
forcco  in  Asia  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  totally  unnecessary  venture  and  an 
illegal  war,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  seeking  to  provide  the  facili- 
ties and  the  necessary  assistance  to 
thousands  and  th.ousands  of  young  men 
and  women  so  that  they  could  develop 
to  the  maximi'.m  extent  possible  their 
intellectu?!  potential,  which  is  a  much 
more  Important  security  weapon  for  the 
future  of  this  Republic  than  the  war  in 
southeast  A.sia  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  shall  speak  at  some  length  on  the 
question  during  the  undctermuit  d  future 
as  we  take-up  tomorrow  and  i.n  the  many 
days  to  follow  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
should  hkc  to  state  very  briefly  tonight 
that  Olio  of  the  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  will  be  an  arnc:idment  that 
would  cut  S500  million  from  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Speaking  tentatively,  without 
any  biiiding  commitment  on  my  part, 
I  would  look  with  some  favor  upon  re- 
ducing that  amendment  by  S89  million 
if  the  President  is  willing  to  earmark 
the  S89  million,  and  make  perfectly  clear 
that  it  will  actually  be  soent  in  pre- 
paring what  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
so  many  times  are  the  .seedbeds  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  Asia,  which  constitute 
the  only  weapons  that  can  defeat  com- 
munism in  Asia.  Not  even  our  nuclear 
bombs  can  defeat  communi.sm  in  Asia. 
But  the  Communists  cannot  stand  up 
against  a  .system  of  economic  freedom 
becau.'^e  it  always  produces  iiolitical  free- 
dom. It  has  a  causc-to-efTcct  relation- 
ship that  cannot  be  broken. 

But  I  also  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Rusk 
that  I  have  some  other  suggestions  to 
make  to  him.  It  is  rather  paradoxical, 
Ls  it  not,  that  the  President  of  the  United 


Spates  should  be  talking  abijtit  $89  mil- 
lion additional  to  be  spent  by  way  of 
foreign  aid  in  A.^ia  while  day  in  and  day 
out  and  week  i!i  and  v,-eek  orat  he  is  de- 
stroying with  American  bombs  in  North 
Vietnam  many  times  S39  million?  The 
American  taxpayers  will  notlbe  fooled  by 
tiiat.  The  American  taxpp^yers  know 
that.  We  are  going  to  b^  eventually 
asked  to  rebuild  our  ov.n  idestruction. 
What  a  nonsensical  pcrforttiance.  par- 
'icularly  when  anyone  who  \wijl  study  the 
'history  know  tliat  we  do  nat  win  peace 
^iirough  war  destruclion.  particularly  in 
a  nuclear  age.  V/c  shall  nrit  win  peace 
in  Asia  by  destroying  the  freat  values 
that  we  are  destroying  materially  and 
also  by  creating  tlTp  emniity  and  the 
spirit  of  revenge  against  tlie  United 
States  that  will  last  in  Asiatic  society 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sccretjai-y  of  State 
that  I  v.'ould  look  v.iih  soma  favor  up(.)n 
earmarking  S89  million  for  economic 
freedom  in  Asia  and  earmarking  addi- 
tional money  for  econom.ic  freedom  in 
Latin  America,  in  Africa.  Jn  India,  in 
Pakistan,  in  Greece,  and  ifi  Turkey  if 
they  would  reduce  their  military  akl  ac- 
cordingly. I  Vvould  go  tlicm  orie  fcfrttcr. 
I  would  be  villin.g  to  give  them  $2  for 
economic  aid  for  evciy  $1  tliat  they  will 
cut  out  of  military  aid.  and  that  will  pro- 
duce more  peace  in  the  jworld  than 
American  military  aid. 

The  other  day  we  read  iji  the  news- 
papers the  proposal  of  the  ^ccretaiy  of 
Defense  recommending  th^t  we  make 
a'.ailable  to  the  regimes  in 
public — in  fact,  to 
Arabia — 3 ICO  million  worth 
militaiy  aid. 

Have  v,e  lost  our  minds? 

That  same  article  discussed  making 
available  additional  military  aid  to  Israel 
or  other  powers  that  might  ^e  in  opiJcsi- 
tion  to  the  Arab  nations.  \Ve  have  been 
doing  this  for  a  long  tim^,  and  what 
peace  has  it  produced?  \^'t  have  been 
going  on  the  a?sumption  thalt  if  v.-e  build 
up  military  power  on  the  i)art  of  con- 
llicting  forces,  we  shall  prcimotc  peace. 
Wiien  tiio  holocaust  comes.'  history  will 
point  a  shameful  f.ngcr  atj  the  United 
States,  because  by  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram wc  iiave  added  to  tlKc  danger  of 
war. 

Next  week  and  the  week  thereafter  I 
shall  give  the  Senate  an  opjiJortunity  to 
cut  back  on  America;!  military  aid  with 
respect  to  India.  Paki.*-tan.  Greece.  Tur- 
key, and  all  other  nations  it  the  Middle 
East,  because  I  am  satisfietl  that  mili- 
tary aid  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  threat 
to  peace  in  th.e  world. 

The  United  Stales  is  the  ciief  offender 
in  regard  to  cndansering  poace  brcause 
of  the  military  aid  it  mahes  available 
to  nations  that  we  know  are  in  open  hos- 
tility to  each  other  at  tlie  ?ery  time  we 
supply  military  aid.  I  shall  continue  to 
speak  out  against  this  unsound  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  ^  policy  that, 
in  my  judgment,  is  creating,  month  by 
month,  an  increasing  threat! to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

I  merely  wanted  to  go  on  record  to- 
night, because  I  would  not  want  the 
weekend  to  come  and  pass  without  my 
views  being  known  in  the  COnchessional 


\c  Arab  Re- 
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Record  in  opposition  to  Secretary  Rusk'.s 
proposal  and  the  Pre-^idenfs  proposal 
that  SS9  million  be  added  to  an  ahcadv 
bloated  foreign  aid  bill  and  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  I  know  that  tiie 
President  talks  about  a  barebones  fc-- 
eign  aid  bill.  It  is  not  a  baixboncs  for- 
eign aid  bill:  it  is  covered  with  fat.  The 
foreign  aid  bill  mu."t  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  total  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Stat-es.  That  conKs 
to  almost  S7  billion,  not  $3.8  bihion. 

So  when  we  vote  next  v.-eek  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  or;  the  $89  mil- 
lion figure,  I  shall  oppose  it,  unless  the 
Connnitt^e  on  Foreign  Relations  wishes 
to  adopt  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  amend- 
ments I  iiave  suggested  tonight  to  reduce 
the  nniitary  foreign  aid  at  least  a  com- 
mensurate amotuu. 


MEMORIALS  OP  OREGON  HOU.?- 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  iMORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my.self  and  my  colleague  I  Mrs. 
NeubergerI,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoru  two 
memorials  from  the  5,3d  Lcgisletivc  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon,  Hou.=^o 
Joint  Memorial  25  and  House  Joijr 
Memorial  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morials were  ordered  to  be  j:)rinted  in  the 
Recorh,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memoeiai,  18 
To  i''c  Honorable  Scna'c  and  House  of  Rcp'e- 
scntatires  of  the  United  States  of  Amc- 
ica,  in  Congress  Assembled : 

We,  your  niemoriixli.sts.  the  53d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  SUite  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive seF-sion  nK.seniblcd.  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  tlie  Federal  Government  has  es- 
tablished and  Is  assisting  the  several  States 
in  the  conpLruction  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway.s;  and 

Whereas  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  is  designed  to  connec: 
principal  metropolitan  areas,  cities  tmd  in- 
ciiiotrial  ccnter,s,  to  serve  ilic  national  de- 
fense; and 

Whereas  Astoria,  becr^iise  of  Ua  Etrategic 
location,  has  served  and  is  Ferving  milit.'Hry 
establibhment^;  business,  industry  and  rec- 
reation on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  is  a  center 
for  business  and  industry  from  a  larcrc  nre.i 
of  tlie  coast  with  substantial  ticw  industries 
now  locating  in  the  area  and  potential  for 
accelerated  expansion  and  development  v.ith 
the  opening  of  the  Oregon-Washingt'^n 
Bridge  on  the  Cohimbi.T  River.  Is  a  recreation 
center  for  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
is  the  base  of  a  new  Job  Curi)S  Center  and  lirs 
been  recently  selected  as  the  location  of  iv 
new  U.S.  Coast  Guard  installation;   and 

Whereas  U.S.  Highway  No.  30  extends  be- 
tween Astoria  and  Portland  and  the  derdgna- 
tion  of  this  part  of  U.S.  Highvv..y  No.  30  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  .ind 
Defense  Highways  would  complete  the  route 
to  the  Pacific  coast :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsolrcd  by  the  Lrc;:siatirc  A^.^emhly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Cuni- 
merce.  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon 
State  Higliway  Department,  to  designate  as 
pa.-t  of  tlie  National  System  of  Interstate 
nnd  Defense  Highways  that  portion  of  US- 
Highway  No.  30  which  extends  between 
Astoria  and  Portland.  Greg. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  tri'.ni- 
mittcd  to  the  Secretary  of  Conimerce  and  tJ 
e.icli    menaber   of    the    Oregon    coni!rcssijr..'"l 
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delegation  and  to  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission. 

Adopted  by  house  April  15.  1965. 

I  Cii  icf  Clerk  of  House. 

I  F.  F.  MONGOMERT, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  April  29,  1965. 

H.\RRY  D.  BoiviN, 
PresUient  of  Senate. 

I      House   Joint   Memorial   25 
To  His  Excellency,  tlie  Honorable  Prerident 
of  the   United  States,  to  tlie  Honorable 
Henry  H   Fouler,  Secretary  of  the  Trcas- 
uni,  and    to   the   Honorable   Senate   and 
House  of  RcprcsentatJies  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in   Conyress  Assem- 
hlcd: 
We,  your  nicniorialisis.  the  53d  Legislative 
.i^ssemoly  of  the  Slate  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive   .session    assembled,    most    respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  report  on  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  US,  customs  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  report  contemplates  the  downgrading 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  fur- 
r.ished  by  the  U.S.  customs  office  in  Port- 
iaud,  Orcg,.  and 


Whereas  the  downgrading  of  the  U.S.  cus- 
toms office  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  would  severely 
impair  Its  ability  to  furnish  adequate  serv- 
ices to  local  brokers,  exporters  and  importers, 
thus  affecting  the  economy  of  the  region; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S,  customs  offices  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  have  a  long  tradition  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  west  coast,  the  first 
U,S,  customs  office  on  the  west  coast  having 
been  established  in  Oregon  in  1848,  and  the 
headquarters  office  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  in 
1870;  and 

Whereas  Portland,  Oreg  ,  as  the  headquar- 
ters port  for  the  US,  Customs  District  29, 
also  serves  the  Oregon  ports  of  Astoria,  New- 
port, and  Coos  Bay  and  the  Washingt,on  ports 
of  Longview  and  Vancouver  and  is  of  service 
to  the  Inland  Empire  consisting  of  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  part  of 
Washington:  and 

Whereas  Portland.  Oreg..  is  a  national  dis- 
tribution center  for  imported  and  exported 
goods:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislatii'C  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  me- 
morialized to  revise  the  proposed  plan  for 
reorganization  of  customs  districts  as  con- 


tained in  the  report  issued  in  December  1964 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  entitled  "An  Evaluation  of: 
Mission,  Organization,  Management '  and 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Stover  report  so 
that  the  proposed  customs  district  19  be 
divided  into  two  districts,  one  of  which  shall 
constitute  the  present  customs  district  of 
Oregon  (District  29)  and  Montana-Idaho 
(District  33),  with  district  headquarters  in 
Portland,  Oreg. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Friday,  June  4,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian.  ^ 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Adoption  of  the  Swedish  Constitution 
of   1809 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

1 1  HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

I  OF  \v.^SI^T^"GToN 

lr[  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1  Thursday,  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  6  is 
an  important  date  in  Sweden  and  for 
Swedi.sh  Americans  since  it  commemo- 
rates the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

of  1809.  which  heralded  the  advent  of 
constitutional  democracy  in  Sweden. 
The  Constitution  of  1809  is  still  part  of 
Sweden'.s  fundamental  law,  thus  making 
the  Swedish  Constitution  the  oldest  writ- 
ten Cont^litution  still  in  force  in  Europe. 
Likt  our  own  Constitution,  the  Swedish 
Constitution  has  proved  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  an  evolving 
demociatic  system.  The  Swedish  Con- 
stitution of  today  comprises  four  sepa- 
rate parts:  the  basic  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment of  1809:  the  Act  of  Succession 
of  1810;  the  Parliament^ — Riksdap — Act 
of  1866:  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Act  of  1949. 

In  actuality,  the  beainnint'S  of  parlia- 
mentary povernment  in  Sweden  reach 
back  far  before  1809.  Sweden's  first 
Riksdap.  or  Parliament,  met  in  1435. 
Consisting  of  four  estates — nobility, 
clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants — it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  parliaments  in  the 
wdrld.  The  Parliament  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  of  1809  was  based  on  the 
satne  four  estates.  In  fact,  the  1809  Con- 
stitution hi  many  respects  simply  reaf- 
fit'nicd  the  parliamentary  principles  and 
individual  liberties  which  had  by  that 
tiine  become  traditions  of  Swedish  Gov- 
eijitmcnt.  In  another  sense,  however,  it 
"A'as  an  important  new  step  toward  par- 


liamentary government  since  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  executive  and  legislative 
were  for  the  first  time  specifically 
defined. 

The  following  year,  in  1810,  the  Act  of 
Succession,  establishing  the  provisions 
for  accession  to  the  Swedish  throne,  was 
adopted,  and  the  Bernadotte  dynasty, 
which  is  still  Sweden's  royal  family, 
acceded  to  the  throne.  The  constitu- 
tional limits  of  the  monarchy  require 
the  King  to  accept  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  and  to  choose  his  ministers 
from  among  the  group  which  controls 
Parliament.  Thus,  the  decisive  power 
actually  rests  with  the  party  in  majority 
in  Parliament,  making  Sweden  a  gen- 
uine parliamentary  and  democratic 
monarchy. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Riksdag 
Act  of  1866  was  that  it  replaced  the 
unicameral  legislature  composed  of  the 
four  medieval  estates  with  a  bicameral 
legislature  elected  by  restricted  .suffrage. 
From  this  beginning  of  genuine  elective 
government  the  suffrage  was  expanded 
until  universal  male  suffrage  was  adopted 
in  1907  and  universal  adult  suffrage  was 
enacted  in  1921. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive aspects  of  the  Swedish  Constitti- 
tion  are  the  freedom  of  the  press  laws 
formally  adopted  in  1949  but  in  prin- 
ciple based  on  earlier  laws  of  1766  and 
1812.  The  basic  principle  of  the  laws 
is  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  as  com- 
plete information  as  possible  on  goveni- 
ment  policies  and  actions  if  it  is  to  be 
able  to  assess  these  policies  objectively 
and  thereby  intelligently  exercise  its 
electoral  responsibilities.  Thus,  the  laws 
emphasize  the  public  character  of  of- 
ficial documents  and  state  that,  with 
certain  specifically  enumerated  excep- 
tions, every  citizen  is  entitled  to  gain 
access  to  government  documents. 

Under  this  Constitution,  which  has 
been  added  to  and  revised  as  the  times 


have  demanded  changes,  Sweden  has 
evolved  into  a  prosperotis  industrialized 
society  with  one  of  the  most  stable  demo- 
cratic political  systems  in  the  world.  On 
the  occasion  of  Swedish  Flag  Day  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratiilate 
the  people  of  Sweden  on  their  accom- 
plishments and  to  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  extending  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  and  prosperity  to  our 
good  friends  in  Sweden. 


Birchite  Misrepresentation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  16.  1965,  the  John  Birch  Society  had 
published  a  so-called  report  on  its  or- 
ganization through  an  advertising  sup- 
plement in  the  pictorial  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  of  our 
home  city  dailies.  Under  the  heading 
"What  National  Leaders  Say"  about  this 
organization,  the  society  published  the 
picture  of  one  Rev.  J.  L.  Ward,  minister, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  Negro,  who  allegedly 
in  an  August  29,  1964,  statement  praised 
the  John  Birch  Society  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  in  the  world  to- 
day; not  subversive,  but  concerned  with 
justice  for  all  and  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  everyone." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  a  check  on 
this  man  through  highly  respected  Mem- 
phis contacts.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Reverend  Ward  is  an  itinerant  preacher; 
that  he  has  no  stature  in  the  community, 
let  alone  on  any  national  level.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  resent  this  attempt  by  the 
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John  Birch  Society  to  clean  up  its  image 
by  falsely  representing  to  the  public  that 
any  responsible  Negro  leader  has  en- 
dorsed its  organization  and  the  undemo- 
cratic principles  for  whicli  it  stands. 


Former  Cong:ressman  and  Mrs.  Izac  Ob- 
serve Their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  advise  my  colleagues,  that 
on  Saturday  June  5,  former  Congressman 
and  ?.Irs.  Edouard  Victor  Michael  Izac. 
of  San  Diego  and  Washington,  D.C..  will 
observe  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary. It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Ed  Izac,  when  I  came  to  the  Congress 
mariy  years  ago.  He  has  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  service  to  our  country.  I  know 
you  join  with  me  in  wishing  Cong^-css- 
man  and  Mrs.  Izac  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 

Congressman  Izac,  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  class  of  1915,  was 
married  the  day  following  his  gradua- 
tion to  Agnes  Cabell,  daughter  of  the 
late  Maj.  Gen.  De  Rosey  Carroll  Cabell. 
They  have  six  children,  five  of  wliom  are 
living.  Three  will  attend  the  private 
ceremony  here  in  Washington.  The 
other  two,  in  service  and  stationed  over- 
.seas,  are  not  expected  to  attend. 

Congrcs.sman  Izac,  holder  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  served  in 
Congress  for  10  years,  representing  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  Counties  of  Cali- 
fornia. Presently  retired,  he  and  Mrs. 
Izac  have  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Mr.  Izac  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Prisoner  of  the  U-90",  his  auto- 
biography of  World  War  I  while  hold 
prisoner.  He  has  v/ritten  articles  for 
current  magazines  and  lectured  exten- 
sively since  his  congressional  terms. 

A  Mass  is  to  be  celebrated  Saturday 
morning  in  the  private  chapel  of  His 
Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  The 
Ala.ss  will  be  celebrated  by  the  Izacs' 
youngest  son,  ordained  a  Catholic  priest 
a  year  ago.  He  will  be  assisted  by  tut) 
monsignors  and  the  dclccrate  will  bestow 
the  pontiffs  special  blessing  upon  the 
couple.  The  Mass,  to  which  the  children 
and  grandchildren  have  been  invited, 
will  be  followed  by  a  private  breakfast! 

Congressman  Izac,  when  asked  about 
the  celebration,  said : 

It  is  a  very  quiet  affair.  We  look  back 
with  fond  memories  on  San  Diego  days  and 
watch  from  afar  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
We  are  here  In  Washington  becau.sc  most  of 
our  children  reside  in  the  area. 

These  include  his  eldest  daughter, 
Cabell  Waller  Berge,  who  sen-ed  as  her 
father's  secretary  in  Congress— with 
three  children  and  two  grandchildren— 
Comdr.  Edouard  V.  Izac,  Jr.,  stationed  in 
Naples.  Italy—  with  four  children— who 


will  try  to  fly  home  for  tiic  occavSion; 
Charles  D.  Izac,  serving  in  ft  civilian  ca- 
pacity with  Army  materiel  here — and  his 
wife  and  three  children— Mrs.  Eugene 
Fcnton  Smallwood  »Suzaiine>  whose 
husband.  Major  Smallwood,  and  six 
children  are  shortly  to  leave  their  as- 
signment in  Hawaii  for  Port  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.;  soon  to  visit  their  parents 
before  the  new  assigmnent;  and  the  Rev. 
Carroll  Andre  Izac,  presently  assigned 
to  Our  Lady  of  Victory  ChuiX'h.  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  sixth  child.  Forrest 
Rene,  deceased,  is  buried  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  ,    ' 

Early  this  fall,  the  Congressman '.s 
book,  -The  Holy  Land— Th^n  and  Now" 
will  be  publi.^hed.  | 


The  408th  Anniversary  of  1st  Law  for 
Religious   Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^ffARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLIN.'IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEsAnTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  in  Tran.s:vlvania.  iii  1557.  that 
mankind  took  the  first  formal  step  to- 
ward that  himian  ripht  which  is  only  now- 
beginning  to  be  universally  recognized: 
the  right  of  each  man  to  the  protection 
of  government  in  his  exercise  of  reli-ion. 

Tran5;,yh'ania.  a  semi-andcpcndent 
principality,  preserving  its  practical  in- 
dependency by  playing  off  against  each 
other  the  rival  claims  of  the  Austrian  an.d 
Turki.^h  Empires,  suffered  tnternal  dis- 
sensions on  religious  grounds.  The  ref- 
ormation had  pitted  acainst  each  other 
adherents  of  various  forms  of  Christian 
belief:  Catholic.  Lutheran,  CWvinist,  and 
Unitarian. 

Out  of  the  desire  of  the  ruling  classes 
in  Transylvania  to  maintain  their  power 
in  tranquility,  and  to  keep  their  ascend- 
ancy over  the  Greek  Orthodox  peasantry 
of  the  Transylvania  countrywide,  came  a 
move  craftily  politic  in  its  motive,  but 
vastly  important  as  the  first  step  toward 
a  generous  statesmanship.  On  June  1, 
1557,  the  legislative  body  of  Transvl- 
vania,  called  the  Diet,  pa.'^.^ed  the  first' of 
a  series  of  laws  establishing,  for  the 
Christian  religion  in  these  fo»n-  forms, 
free  exercise  and  equal  ngiits  for  all 
time. 

Eugene  Horvath,  in  his  monoci-aph, 
"Transylvania  and  the  History  of  the 
Rumanians."  says  of  the  period  from 
155Gtol570:  j 

The  mn.=;t  important  event  af  the  period 
outlined  above  was  the  spread  ajf  Prolestant- 
i.'^m,  and  Transj-lvania  is  usuTlly  regarded 
as  the  country  v/here  religiou|  libcrt^y  was 
first  formally  insured.  While  ccjnceding  that 
this  was  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  in  which 
every  denomination  demanded  exclusive 
rights  for  itself,  it  cannot  be  djnied  that  as 
a  result  of  that  struggle  an  equilibrium  was 
established,  which  had  no  counArrpurt  in  the 
other  Chrirtiau  countries  of  Eiiope. 

More  important,  though,  than  this  lo- 
cal and  transitory  success  of  a  political 
expedient,  was  the  example  it  gave,  of  the 


establishment  by  law  of  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom.  It  Is  to  the  imitations 
and  extensions  of  this  first  tentative  Ic  ■- 
islative  step  that  we  owe.  now.  the  free- 
dom of  each  man  and  of  all  men.  ia 
America  and  in  many  ether  countries,  to 
pray,  to  preach,  to  teach,  and  to  assemble 
for  woi-ship.  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience. 

Ri^htly.  then,  do  we  do  honor  in  ou- 
own  day  to  the  Diet  of  Transylvania  ov 
the  408lh  anniversary  of  the  act  of  Juiv 
1.  1557. 


Fcde.'-al  Reserve  Threatens  Money 
Growth,  the  Keystone  of  Our  Recent 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  JitJie  3,  1965 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Spcakt:-. 
at  the  beginning  of  this,  the  89th  Con- 
gress, WniGHT  Patman,  our  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  c:: 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency,  saw  fit  to  ap- 
point me  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Plnance.  I  take  my  new  respo:> 
sibihty  on  this  important  subcommittee 
\ery  seriously.  I  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  importance  of  money  and  credit  to 
the  small  businesses,  miners,  farmers, 
and  ranchers  in  my  own  district. 

So  it  is  only  natui-al,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
so  soon  after  assuming  a  certain  degree 
of  rcsi>3nsibility  for  monetary  policy  I 
was  disturbed  to  karn  that,  the  Federal 
Reserve  money  managers,  operating 
under  a  cloudy  congressional  delegation 
of  power  have  just,  within  a  few  short 
weeks,  plunged  commercial  bank  re- 
serves down  to  a  minus  $173  million. 
Now  where  does  this  leave  that  Idaho 
businessman?  I  know  well  where  it 
leaves  the  money-market  banker  in  New 
York— in  the  driver's  seat  where  he 
usually  is.  My  question.  Mr.  Speal^cr. 
is  just  how  long  can  we  hold  out  and 
what  will  happen  if  this  credit  .squeeze 
is  not  reversed:  Recession — as  in  1957 
and  1960.  caused  by  similar  credit 
squeezes.  Even  as  proud  as  the  adminis- 
tration is  of  the  results  of  the  recent  fax 
cut — and  they  have  every  right  to  feel 
proud,  and  .so  docs  the  Conare.ss — the  cid- 
ministratioii  has  not  failed  to  give  due 
credit  to  monetary  policy  in  our  un- 
precedented prosperity.  Otto  Eck.stein. 
of  the  President's  ov^n  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  on  May  19.  in  New  York 
City,  advised  the  National  Association  of 
Pui'chasing  Agents  that,  and  I  quote: 

These  expansionary  fiscal  policies  could 
work  so  successfully  because  monetary  policy 
also  facilitated  expansion.  This  time — in 
contrast  to  previous  experience — the  money 
supply  was  permitted  to  expand  along  witli 
the  economy.  The  short-term  rates  im- 
portant for  international  money  flows  have 
increased,  but  long-term  rates  have  not  risen 
substantially,  and  the  supply  of  credit  has 
remained  ample  to  finance  sound  invest- 
ments. 
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While  some  authorities  question 
whether  short-term  rates  truly  affect  in- 
ternational money  flows,  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Eckstein's  analysis  is  sound.  This 
is  the  administration  thinking  that  has 
served  the  Nation  so  splendidly  since 
1961.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  prevent 
abandonment  of  these  soimd  and  proven 
policies  for  a  drastic  course  of  action  un- 
willingly imposed  upon  the  American 
people  by  tliose  powerful  few  who  are 
able  to  profit  at  the  same  lime  their  fel- 
low citizens  may  suffer  in  an  economic 
slowdown. 


State  Expenditures   Are   Inadequate   for 
1    Combating  Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALAC^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Air.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  June  1965  issue  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Journal  carries  a  clear  and 
thou.qhtful  article  on  the  need  for  in- 
creased Federal  participation  in  carry- 
ing out  an  effective  program  of  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement.  This 
article  was  written  by  our  colleague, 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan,  who  serves  with 
great  distinction  on  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  and  Power, 
which  has  for  the  past  2  years  been  work- 
ing intensively  on  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution. Congressman  Monagan  has 
brought  to  the  subcommittee  a  wealth 
of  experience  from  his  service  as  a  for- 
mer mayor  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  as 
Congressman  of  Connecticut's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict since  1958.  He  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  and  assistance  to  me  in  my 
work  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Representative  Monagan's  knowledge 
of  both  the  technical  and  policy  aspects 
of  water  pollution  is  probably  as  compre- 
hensive as  that  of  any  legislator  in  our 
country. 

Congressman  Monagan's  article,  "The 
Costs  of  Combating  the  Evils  of  Water 
Pollution:  State  Expenditures  Are 
Clearly  Inadequate,"  discusses  many  im- 
portant features  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965,  which  has  passed  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  is  slated  to  go 
to  conference  in  the  near  future.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  very  informative  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  as  v.tII  as  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  I  therefore  request 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  it  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Costs  of  Combating  tjie  Evii.s  of  Watf.r 

Poi.li:tion--State         ExPENDniRES        Are 

Clearly  I.nadequate 

One  point  that  is  perfectly  clear  about 
water  pollution:  All  levels  of  Government 
tnusi;  do  more  in  re'-earch  and  enforcement, 
provide  additional  trained  personnel  to  do 
the  Job.  and.  spend  more  money,  if  we  are 
to  combat  effectively  the  Nation's  single  most 
serious  domestic  has-.-ird. 

As  our  population  Increases  and  our 
economy  grows,  the  demand  for  usable  water 
^Iso  increases  and,  despite  all  current  abate- 


ment efforts,  we  have  been  fighting  a  losing 
battle. 

Water  pollution  Is  a  problem  which  affects 
every  community  and  every  State  In  the 
Nation.  It  must  be  attacked  at  each  of  these 
levels  of  government,  but  the  cost  of  mount- 
ing the  attack  places  full  emphasis  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
asf;ume  the  leadership. 

The  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
tiic  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eiitions,  of  wh.irh  I  am  a  member,  has  held 
e:-:li;aistive  hearings  on  pollution  during  the 
p'l't  3  years  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
.S':tcs  r.nd  v,e  have  de'  sloped  one  of  the  most 
clefmiiivo  records  on  this  subject  that  has 
ever  been  compiled. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive hearings  was  conducted  in  Connecticut 
on  October  4,  1963.  One  of  the  principal 
V,  itncs.ies  at  the  Hartford  hearing,  over  which 
I  presided,  was  Mr.  William  S.  Wise,  director 
of  the  Connecticut  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission— a  public  official  of  many  years 
standing  and  a  very  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  no  more  qualified  expert  on  the  subject 
of  water  pollution  in  Connecticut  than  Mr. 
V/ifiC. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  LIr.  Wise 
gave  a  succinct  answer  to  the  question, 
"How  can  the  goal  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment be  reached?" 

"The  path  to  a  goal  of  clean  water  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  every  one,"  he  said, 
"is  obstructed  with  several  hurdles.  First, 
tiicrc  is  the  money  hurdle,  especially  when 
these  projects  compete  for  fv.nds  with  other 
public  and  private  projects  for  a  more 
glamorous  appeal.  There  is  also  the  difli- 
cuUy,  in  getting  pollution  control  placed  on 
a  priority  list  for  proper  consideration  by 
both  puljlic  and  private  oflicials." 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  wlio 
contend  that  water  pollution  conditions  can 
be  remedied  by  the  mere  issuance  of  a  direc- 
tive by  an  administrative  or  control  agency. 
He  quite  properly  placed  first  emphasis  on 
the  money  hurdle. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  recently  ap- 
proved different  versions  of  a  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  which  I  am  confident  will  become 
law  in  tlie  immediate  future  when  the  con- 
ferees reach  agreement.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  agree  that  there  is  urgent  need  for 
immcduite  action.  There  are  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  procedures  to  be 
followed. 

The  House  bill  includes  an  amendment, 
which  I  proposed  to  increase  the  authorized 
appropriation  for  sewage  disposal  plant  con- 
struction grants  from  $100  to  $150  million 
for  fiscal  years   1966-<37. 

While  the  work  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  has  not  been 
completed,  we  are  in  a  position  at  this  time 
to  make  recommendations  on  the  basis  of 
oiir  studies,  and  the  more  we  probe  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  control,  the  more 
co?ivinced  I  am  that  corrective  measures 
must  be  t;:kcn  immediately  ai:d  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  bear  the  role  of 
greatest  responsibility. 

The  situation  calls  for  increased  expendi- 
tures at  this  time  as  an  investment  In  the 
Nation's  future.  Our  studies  have  shown 
that  local  communities  and  States  cannot  or 
will  not  provide  adequate  funds  to  meet  the 
problem.  It  Is,  therefore,  my  feeling  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  step  up  its 
participation  If  we  are  to  meet  the  crisis 
which  confronts  us.  We  must  be  shamefully 
aware  that  in  spite  of  current  efforts,  all  of 
our  major  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  are 
growing  dirtier  apace. 

President  Johnson  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  water  quality  standards  and  has 
recommended  increased  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  projects,  Improved  administration 
ol  the  Federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 


gram and  a  research  and  developmei  t  pro- 
gram to  cope  with  the  problem  of  stoi  ax  and 
sanitary  sewage.  The  President  has  asied 
the  Nation  to  recognize  the  fact  that  water 
pollution  Is  a  threat  to  the  health  and  the 
economic  welfare  oX  all  Americans. 

This  growing  menace  is  jeopardizing  our 
water  supplies,  threatening  the  public 
health,  destroying  aquatic  life,  and  disgrac- 
hig  our  environment.  Domestic  sewage  is 
but  one  of  the  pollutants.  They  include 
oils,  garbage,  chemicals,  acid  drainage  from 
mines  and  from  industry,  discharge  of  new 
chemicals  such  as  synthetic  fibers  and  de- 
tergents,  pesticides,  and  radioactive   wastes. 

Our  own  Federal  InstaUations  are  at  fault, 
too,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
our  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  Is  to- 
day focusing  specific  attention  on  this  phase 
of  the  problem  in  order  that  Congress  may 
be  able  to  approach  a  national  disgrace  with 
clean  hands  in  this  respect. 

The  Water  Quality  Act,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  is  similar  to  my  bill, 
H.R.  3716,  which  I  filed  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  would 
establish  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development.  Increase  funds  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  authorize  standards  of  water 
quality. 

I  have  successfully  recommended  that  ex- 
isting construction  grant  limitations  be 
raised  from  $600,000  and  $2.4  million  for  a 
single  and  combined  sewage  control  project, 
respectively,  to  $1.2  million  and  $4,8  million. 
One  cannot  ignore  the  evidence  compiled  by 
the  subcommittee  as  to  Federal  obligation 
nor  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  national 
interest  requires  a  stepping  up.  not  only  in 
research  but  also  in  construction  of  facili- 
ties and.  above  all.  in  enforcement  acti%-ity 
if  the  Nation's  water  resources  are  to  satisfy 
the  tremendous  demands  which  will  be  made 
upon  them. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  abatement  of  in- 
dustrial pollution,  I  have  also  filed  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  construction  and 
installation  of  control  equipment  by  provid- 
ing tax  writeoffs  to  business  and  industries 
for  that  purpose.  This  bill  is  currently 
under  study  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Money  is  the  principal  solution  to  theevils 
of  water  pollution.  This  was  painfully  evi- 
dent in  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Wise  dur- 
ing the  Connecticut  hearings  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Wise  testified  that  "under  the  grant 
program,  the  number  of  municipal  treat- 
ment plants  installed  per  year  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  State." 

He-added,  "because  of  its  per  capita  income 
status.  Cor.necticut  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole  on  per  capita  allotments." 

The  Connecticut  ccmmission  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  allocating  available  Federal  funds 
on  a  priority  basis  and  in  such  naanner  as  to 
assure  construction  of  the  greatest  number 
of  plants  per  year.  The  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  in  Connecticut  is  carried  oia 
under  two  agencies — the  water  resources 
commission  and  the  State  department  of 
health.  The  water  resources  commission 
has  the  major  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
the  comprehensive  program.  Tlie  depart- 
ment of  health  Inspects  the  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  conducts  laboratory 
analyses,  and  carries  on  other  important  ac- 
tivities in  this  field. 

Connecticut  does  not  provide  State  aid 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  or  any  treatment  works.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Wise:  "Connecticut  has  two  problems. 
One  is  the  limited  funds  that  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  legislature,  and  the  other  Is  the 
salary  schedule  which  is  not  adequate  to 
compete  with  that  set  up  in  surrounding 
States  and  the  Federal  agencies." 
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For  the  years  1963-1964.  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  appropriated  $99,950  for  the  oper- 
ation of  this  program  under  the  water  re- 
sources commission.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately $65,000  was  appropriated  to  the  State 
health  department  to  carry  on  its  water  pol- 
lution control  activities.  These  amounts  are 
clearly  inadequate  to  make  a  dent  on  a  pro- 
gram requiring  much  more  than  these 
amounts  to  constrtict  one  plant. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  at  Hartford, 
I  asked  Mr.  Wise.  "Have  yoti  found  that  the 
Federal  construction  grant  program  has  been 
helpful  in  accelerating  the  pace  of  construc- 
tion of  sewage  disposal  plants?" 

He  answered,  "Well,  because  of  the  limited 
amount  that  is  allocated  to  the  State  it 
means  you  can't  build  more  than  three  or 
four  projects  per  year." 

Mr.  MoN.ACAN.  By  that  do  you  mean  that 
more  funds  would  mean  more  construction? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes,  sir,  it  wotild. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  And  that  funds  that  have 
been  granted  in  the  past  have  accelerated 
the  construction? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
a  terrific  headache  right  now  in  trying  to 
allocate  these  funds  in  accordance  with  our 
program  to  produce  the  most,  to  get  the  most 
plants  and  the  most  treatment.  There  are  a 
ntimber  of  requests  for  funds  that  we  cannot 
honor,  at  least  within  this  year  or  within  a 
year  or  two  to  come.  So  that  the  amotmt  of 
funds  we  get  limits  the  number  of  treatment 
plants;  because  obviously,  as  a  State  agency, 
it  would  be  most  difficult — I  don't  say  it 
would  be  Impossible,  but  It  would  be  very 
difficult  and  very  cumbersome — to  try  to  force 
a  municipality  to  build  a  treatment  plant 
without  Federal  funds. 


Project  Neptune-Atlantic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  new  and  rapidly  expanding  State 
university  in  my  district,  Florida  At- 
lantic, has  recently  been  selected  as  the 
participating  university  in  Project  Nep- 
tune-Atlantic. The  Neptune  project  is  a 
cooperative  venture  between  the  private- 
ly owned  American  merchant  marine  and 
the  scientific  community  in  furtherance 
of  the  national  oceanographic  program 
of  the  United  States.  Under  this  pro- 
gram a  team  of  oceauographers  will  col- 
lect oceanographic  data  while  aboard  a 
mevchant  vessel  without  interfering  with 
the  ship's  normal  operations. 

In  participating  in  this  project.  Florida 
Atlantic  will  use  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "van"  concept  of  data  col- 
lection. Their  Department  of  Ocean 
Ensineering  will  equip  a  portable  van 
with  scientific  instruments.  This  van 
v\ill  then  be  transported  to  New  York 
where  it  will  be  loaded  upon  the  SS  Ex- 
port Champion  and  utilized  during  the 
ship's  normal  i-un  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Upon  return  to  New  York  the  van  will  be 
unloaded  and  returned  to  the  university 
where  the  data  collected  on  the  trip  will 
be  analyzed  and  appraised. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  part 
Florida  Atlantic  will  be  playing  in  this 
cooperative  venture.    Tire  field  of  ocean- 


ography is  so  vast  ai\d  .so  full  of  chal- 
lenges that  utilization  of  our  mcixhant 
fleet  in  cooperation  ^with  the  scientific 
community  will  provide  the  opportunity 
to  release  our  specialized  oceotaoKraphic 
vessels  for  more  sophisticated  research 
tasks.  Florida  Atlantic  is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing institutiotis  for  ocean  research  and 
ocean  engineering. 


The  408th  Anniversary  of  the  Act  of 
Religious  Tolerance  by  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Diet  on  June  1,  1557 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans  we  are  all  proud  of  our  herit- 
age of  religious  freedom.  We  all  wor- 
ship freely  in  the  churches  and  syna- 
gogues of  our  own  choice  and  can  send 
our  children  to  private  and  church-sup- 
ported schools  if  we  so  wish.  Our 
churches  play  an  important  role  in  our 
society  both  as  educators,  diKpenscrs  of 
charity  and  culture,  and  nobody  suffers 
for  believing  in  any  creed   or  sect. 

While  we  all  know  that  there  is  only 
one  truth,  we  let  the  individual  fulfill 
his  quest  for  the  search  of  truth.  This 
inheritance  caine  to  us  first  through  the 
Founding  Fathers  who  have  designed  the 
first  amendment  forbidding  an  estab- 
lished state  church  and  establishing  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  before  that  it 
came  from  their  forebears,  many  of 
whom  left  their  ancestral  countries  ex- 
actly to  avoid  religious  persecution,  be 
they  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  or 
the  Catholics  of  Maryland.  For  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in 
Europe  is  full  with  wars,  atrocities,  and 
persecutions  between  the  Christian  de- 
nominations in  the  name  of  religion. 
Not  until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia — 
1648 — on  the  Continent  and  until  the 
coming  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  did  the  period  of  relit^ious 

bias    and    warfare    come    to   the    end    in 
Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  special  fondness 
that  we  remember  today  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  religious  tolerance  legislation 
in  Europe  which  was  not  passed  by  any 
of  the  western  or  southern  European 
parliaments  and  diet.s,  but  by  the  Diet 
of  Transylvania  at  Torda  in  1557  amid 
the  ferment  of  reformation  and  begin- 
ning counterreformation.  Tiaiisylvania 
at  this  point  was  nominall.v  independ- 
ent, but  only  for  a  few  yeai!s  and  only 
by  the  necessity  to  survive  the  Turkish 
on.slaught  while  the  Hab.stuig  kings 
of  Hungary  were  powerless  jto  ban  the 
Asiatic  invader. 

The  text  of  the  act  which  was  pas.'^cd 
by  a  Protestant  dominated  Diet — only  the 
Polish  court  minister  Novocampius  spoke 
for  the  Catholic  religion — but  signed  into 
law  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Queen  Isa- 
bella, a  daughter  of  the  Polislj  king,  con- 


tained the  seeds  of  all  later  tolerance 
legislations  all  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States.    It  stated: 

Each  person  may  hold  any  religious  faith 
he  wi.shes  with  old  or  new  rites,  while  we  at 
the  same  time  leave  it  to  their  judgment  to 
do  !vs  they  pleiise  in  the  m.itter  of  their  faith, 
just  so  long,  however,  as  they  bring  no  harm 
to  bear  on  anyone  at  all,  lest  the  followers 
of  a  new  religion  be  a  source  of  irritation  to 
the  old  profession  of  faith  or  become  in  any 
way  injurious  to  its  followers. 

The  Transylvania  of  the  IGth  century 
had  its  trials  and  tribulations  but  it  was 
a  country  which  sent  hundi-eds  of  its 
students  to  Western  European  universi- 
ties and  where  culture  and  literature  and 
theological  discussion  equally  flourished 
despite  the  periods  of  devastating  wars. 
Also  it  was  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
mon danger  faced  by  the  Turks  and  by 
the  impotence  of  the  Habsburg  kings  to 
deal  with  them,  while  claiming  Transyl- 
vania as  part  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 
There  was.  however,  no  question  that 
Transylvania  formed  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian Kingdom.  The  three  "nations" 
as  the  estates  were  called  contained  the 
two  branches  of  Hungarians— Magyars 
and  Szekelys — and  the  German  Saxons 
while  the  Rumanians  at  this  time  only 
formed  a  minority  which  usually  re- 
stricted itself  to  shepherding  in  the 
mountains  or  shared  the  life  of  serfdom 
with  Hungarian  and  Szekely  peasants 
alike. 

On  April  28,  1965.  in  my  speech  I  dealt 
in  more  details  about  the  history  and  fate 
of  the  peoples  of  Transylvania,  I  did  not 
go  into  many  concrete  cases  about  the 
present  today,  commemorating  this  an- 
niversary which  shows  the  wisdom  and 
cultural  maturity  of  the  Hungarian  and 
German  peoples  of  Transylvania  already 
in  the  16th  century,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  more  direct  remarks  about  the  sad 
destiny  of  these  peoples  under  Com- 
munist Rumanian  rule. 

There  is  no  political  or  economic  free- 
dom in  Transylvania  today,  much  less 
real  religious  freedom.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  one-party,  Marxist-Leninist  slate 
has  created  oppression  aiid  the  silence  of 
the  graveyard  in  this  country  for  all  ele- 
ments not  fully  subscribing  to  the  goal  of 
a  Communist  society.  This  is  true  de- 
spite the  1963-1964  amnesty  which  let 
psychological  and  physically  broken  per- 
sons who  were  lingering  in  the  jails  often 
for  10  to  15  years  out  into  freedom  but 
without  any  pensions  and  often  banning 
them  to  return  to  their  cities  or  profes- 
sions. This  is  true  de.spitc  the  relative 
casing  of  visa  reciuircmenls  to  Western 
tourists  and  the  relative  safety  the 
tourists  enjoy  which  was  not  the  case  4 
or  5  years  ago. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  political  free- 
dom is  in  Communist  Rumania  for  any- 
one. Some  people  were  discussing  in 
private  over  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine 
what  would  happen  if  the  Hungarian 
revolution  was  to  be  victorious  and  the 
Stalinist  lecime  could  be  changed  in 
Rumania.  They  wrote  down  certain 
names  of  well-known  Hungarians  and 
Rumanians  v.ho  might  be  asked  to  be- 
come the  leadci's.  One  of  them  was  an 
informer  di'inkint;  with  them  and  egsinj 
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them  on.  A  few  weeks  later  not  only 
were  the  participants  of  the  discussion 
in  the  hands  of  the  secret  police  but  also 
those  pei'sons  whose  names  they  jotted 
down  on  a  paper.  The  end  result  was 
the  show  trial  of  Kolozsvar  Cluj  in  1957 
which  icsultcd  in  three  death  sen- 
^(,i-icPs_opcnly  admitted — and  in  18  long 
prison  terms.  Two  of  the  defendants 
sentenced  to  death  belonged  to  the  group 
whose  names  were  jotted  down. 

For  religious  freedom  a  few  other  data 
Lhall  sufTicc.  According  to  afliuaviis  re- 
ceived in  one  Hungarian  villase  in  the 
autonomous  region  not  less  than  17  Uni- 
tarian ministers  were  arrested  in  the 
period  between  1954  and  1962  and  not 
less  than  5C  persons  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms  for  "having 
been  in  league  with  the  ministers  against 
the  security  of  the  Socialist  state."  Out 
of  the  three  bishoprics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church— almost  strictly  Hun- 
.garian — two  remain  vacant  and  in  the 
third  the  bishop  still  has  no  full  freedom 
to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  And 
letters  still  come  and  visitoi'S  still  state 
in  affidavits  that  "going  to  church  is  a 
sin  a;;ainst  the  government  in  Rumania." 

As  to  economic  freedom  in  a  national- 
lized  industry  aiid  collectivized  agricul- 
iture,  it  would  be  foolish  even  to  discuss 
ithe  rights  of  the  individual  to  contract 
his  work  and  talents  freely. 

Until  this  point  I  consciously  avoided 
to  single  out  the  persecution  of  the  1.75 
million  Hungarian  minority  as  such  since 
Communist  oppression  is  also  felt  by  the 
Paimanian-origin  citizens  of  Transyl- 
vania as  well. 

I  Hov>evcr.  it  would  be  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy  to  state  that  eveiyone  is 
Equally  badly  off  in  Rumania  and  that 
there  exists  no  unjustifiable  and  unde- 
served persecution  of  the  Hungarian 
mhiority  wliich  at  times  approximates 
a  gradual,  but  not  less  deadly  genocide. 

I  realize  tliat  our  foreign  policy  offi- 
cials shake  their  heads  when  one  talks 
about  genocide  in  thii.  case;  to  them  ap- 
l)arently  it  means  the  physical  extermi- 
iiation  by  massacres,  gas  chambers,  or  by 
deportations  into  inliospitable  climate 
zones  of  the  members  of  an  ethnic  gi'oup. 
Yet  even  by  this  standard  the  recent 
patt  could  bo  counted  as  qualifying  for 
the  genocide  description.    Between  1944. 

the  rctiun  of  the  Rumanian  Army  and 
irrcLulars  in  the  wake  of  the  Ficd  ai-my 
Which  they  joined  after  fighting  it  in 
bloody  battles  for  3  years,  and  1931  the 
losses  of  the  Tronsylvanian  Hungarians 
by  massacres  and  deportations  into  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  Danube  Delta 
amounted  to  about  250,000.  or  about  15 
percent  of  the  ethnic  group  as  of  1947. 
But  v.hat  would  be  the  name  for  a 
linguistic,  cultural,  and  psychological 
forced  a.ssimilation  that  the  Rumanian 
Communi.st  regime  implements  in 
Transylvania?  Is  it  permissible  under 
the  peace  treaties  to  which  our  country 
j remains  a  signatory  and  which  provided 
'that  Rumania  shall  not  discriminate 
j  against  any  of  her  citizens  on  the  grounds 
of  sex,  religion,  and  language  when  the 
iterm  "Hungarian,"  nay  even  the  term 
I  Rumanian  Hungarian"  cannot  be 
printed  in  any  press  products,  but  only 
cohabiting  nationalities   within  Ruma- 


nia, when  the  schools  have  been  merged 
with  the  Rumanian  ones  and  the  number 
of  Hungarian  courses  are  decreasing  year 
by  year  and  new  and  new  scores  of 
students  are  forced  to  join  the 
Rumanian  branches  though  they  are 
Hungarian  by  ethnic  background  and 
language? 

Is  a  lack  of  discrimination  toward  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania  when  those 
v.ho  still  survive  the  selective  examina- 
tions in  Rumanian  language  and  receive 
their  diplomas  are  assigned  by  the  Com- 
munist state  into  areas  outside  of 
Transylvania  or  in  tlie  southern  districts 
where  Rumanians  form  the  predominant 
nationality?  When  the  few  new  plants 
and  factories  which  are  established  in 
Hungarian  areas  of  Transylvania — while 
new  industrial  coinplcxes  are  being 
established  in  the  former  old  kingdom 
of  Rumania — are  used  to  settle 
Rumanian  workers,  craftsmen,  anJ  engi- 
neers into  compact  Hungarian  villages 
and  towns  while  local  labor  is  encouraged 
to  migrate  into  the  Rumanian  areas  of 
Brasov  and  other  southern  Tran- 
sylvanian  regions,  is  it  v,hat  the  peace 
treaty  stipulated?  When  nobody,  even 
in  the  autonomous  region  which  never 
comprised  more  than  28  percent  of  the 
Hungariairs,  dares  to  speak  Hungarian  in 
the  public  places  lest  he  be  attacked  by 
Rumanian  hooligans  and  additionally 
arrested  by  the  police  for  disorderly  con- 
duct while  defending  himself,  is  this  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights? 

The  list  could  be  continued  endlessly 
from  the  truncation  of  the  autonomous 
region  to  the  systematic  removal  of  even 
the  Hungarian  Communists  from  many 
administrative  positions  in  the  autono- 
mous region  and  to  others. 

We  find  that  the  protagon-'sts  of  the 
present  policy  of  expanded  trade  and 
cultural  exchange  with  Rumania  counter 
these  facts  v.-ith  the  argument  that  Ru- 
mania's dependence  on  Russia  has  been 
decreasing  and  that  Rumania  might  be- 
come another  YugCEla\ia  or  even  leave 
the  bloc.  While  disagreeing  that  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  ever  was  an  asset  to  the  free 
world  in  its  struggle  with  international 
communism,  what  are  the  facts?  On 
June  8.  1964.  Representative  Glenard 
Lipscomb  proved  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  Rumania  served  as  an  inter- 
mediary for  the  transhipment  of  Ameri- 
can grain  sold  to  Russia  to  Castro's  Cuba. 
That  trade  and  political-ideological  rela- 
tions with  Red  China  have  increased  for 
the  past  2  years  and  that  as  David  Binder 
from  the  New  York  Times  reported  it 
Gheorghiu-Dcj's  funeral  this  March  had 
been  attended  by  Chou  En-lai  and  that 
the  query  of  the  American  correspondent 
was  ansv.eiTd  by  the  Rumanian  spokes- 
man by  pointing  to  the  close  and  inti- 
mate friendship  betv,"een  the  tv.'o  coun- 
tries. Lately  one  organization  circulated 
photographs  showing  Rumanian  trucks 
sold  to  North  Vietnam  ferrying  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  which  photographs 
seemed  to  be  bona  fide.  Such  is  the  world 
political  attitude  of  our  newly  found 
Rumanian  Communist  friends.  Nota 
bene,  there  has  not  yet  been  even  one 
Transylvanian  Hungarian  included  into 


the  cultural  and  student  exchange  pro- 
gram agreed  upon  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Rumanian  Government  in 
an  exchange  of  notes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  evidence, 
I  cannot  help  but  suggest  certain  courses 
of  action  to  the  State  Department  re- 
garding Rumania  and  her  suppression 
of  its  citizens,  especially  the  Hungarians 
in  Transylvania. 

First,  there  should  be  no  more  exten- 
sion of  technical  data  involving  patents, 
plant  construction  plans,  and  testinj 
equipments  in  petroleum  industry  anl 
other  aid  until  further  concessions  aie 
extended  by  the  Rumanian  Communi;,t 
regime  to  its  citizens  and  relief  is  grant- 
ed to  the  Hungarian  minority  facing  a 
gradual  genocide. 

Second,  these  concessions  should  in- 
clude Rumanian  Communist  measures 
resulting  in  a  halt  of  further  Rumaniza- 
tion  of  the  schools,  the  cessation  of  dis- 
persal of  Hungarian  professionals,  the 
restoration  by  administrative  decree  of 
the  autonomous  region  in  its  1953 
bouirdaries,  tlie  holding  of  elections  free 
of  Government  pressure  on  the  local 
levels  to  insure  the  proportionate  share 
of  Hungarians  in  the  local  administra- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  independence 
of  the  Hungarian  University  at  Kolozs- 
var— Cluj — and  the  medical  college  at 
Marosvasarhely — Tirgu  Mures, 

Third,  there  should  be  an  official  diplo- 
matic demarche  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Bucharest  Commu- 
nist regime  on  the  basis  of  American  ob- 
ligations under  the  1947  peace  treaty  list-' 
ing  the  continued  violations  and  remind- 
ing the  Rumanian  Government  that  Ru- 
mania's claim  to  Transylvania  in  the 
peace  treaty  is  based  in  part  upon  the 
nondiscrimination  clause  of  the  ^ame, 
and  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  con- 
sider itself  free  to  change  its  position  on 
the  territorial  issues  unless  relief  is 
granted  to  the  persecuted  and  the  minor- 
ities. 

Fourth,  should  the  cessation  of  aid  and 
the  diplomatic  demarche  fail  to  achieve 
any  concrete  and  positive  results,  our 
Government  should  raise  the  issue  of 
minority  persecution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Social  and  Economic  Council,  or 
even  in  the  General  Assembly  if  need  be. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Murski,  of  Brenham, 

Tex.:  64  Years  of  Married  Bliss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  PICKLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  widespread  family  separations, 
bi-oken  marriages,  aiid  alarming  divorce 
rates,  it  is  ,?specially  heartwarming  to  see 
a  somewhat  rare  example  of  a  lifetime  of 
marital  bliss. 

In  my  district,  there  lives  a  couple  now 
approaching  the  64th  year  of  married 
life;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
this  remarkable  couple  to  the  attention 
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of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Murski  of  405 
Pcabcdy  Street  in  Breiitiam,  Tex.,  are  the 
oldest  married  couple  in  Washington 
County.  Both  are  85  and  are  retired 
farmers.  They  were  born  and  reared  in 
Washington  County  and  have  lived  there 
all  their  lives.  They  have  three  children 
no'.v  living  in  Brenham— Mrs.  Janie  Rut- 
kowski.  Mrs.  Robert  Bunzel  and  Ben 
Murski. 

Last  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murski  were 
honored  by  the  Diocese  of  Austin  as  one 
Of  the  oldest  married  couples.  Their 
picture  was  published  in  the  Lone  Star 
Register,  official  publication  of  the  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  Austin. 

This  charming  and  inspirational 
couple  has  the  love,  admii-ation  and  re- 
spect of  all  the  citizens  of  Washington 

County,  and,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  is  with 
much  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate and  salute  this  wonderful 
marriage  and  partnership,  and  extend  to 
them  warmest,  best  wishes  for  many 
more  years  of  marital  bliss. 


June  J,  100: 


The  Agricultural  Situation  in  California 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1965 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tal- 
coTT  I  is  directing  our  attention  to  a  sit- 
uation that  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members.  The  artificially  created  man- 
power shortage  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  particular  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  is  responsible,  has  had  re- 
percussions throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. This  situation  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  adversely  af- 
fects not  only  producers  but  consumers 
throu;,'hout  the  country. 

The  producers  of  vegetables  in  my  dis- 
trict are  indirectly  feeling  the  adverse 
results  of  the  administration's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  facts  of  life  as  they  pertain 
to  farm  labor. 

For  years  U.S.  citizens  whose  normal 
residences  are  in  the  Southwest  States 
move  up  to  the  Midwest  during  growing 
.^eason.s  to  care  and  harvest  the  vegetable 
crops.  A  substantial  number  this  year 
have  r-'one  to  California  where  they  have 
failed  to  meet  the  real  manpower  needs. 
In  .so  doing,  a  manpower  shortage  is  be- 
ginning to  develop  in  midwestern  farm 
regions. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate 
numerous  economic  and  social  problems 
that  will  be.set  us  from  the  redevelopment 
of  the  'wetbacks"— illegal  entrants  from 
Mexico.  In  past  years  I  have  struggled 
to  aid  individuals  who  have  become  vic- 
timized by  legal  complications  caused  by 
ille;';al  entry  into  the  country.  When  the 
braccro  program  was  effectively  func- 
tioning, the  problem  of  illegal  entry 
vanished. 


Grand   Knight  Order  of  Merit  Tendered 
Congressman  Peter  Rojino 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXtl  ATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3.  19il5 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  speech  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Peter  Wallace  Rodino.  Jr.,  when  he  was 
tendered  the  Grnnd  Kni.:;ht,  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic  by  tlie  Ital- 
ian Ambassador,  His  E.xceilency  Sergio 
Fenoaltea  on  June  2.  1965.  Tlie  Gi-aiid 
Knight.  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian 
Republic  is  one  of  the  hi^het^t  honors 
that  the  Republic  of  Italy  can  tender  on 
a  non-Italian. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ro- 
dino, who  is  an  attorney,  was  oiie  of  the 
first  enlisted  men  to  be  coninnssioned 
overseas.  He  served  with  the  1st 
Ai-mored  Division  and  Militai-J-  Mission 
Italian  Army.  He  was  dischaj-ged  as  a 
captain  in  1946  and  spearheaded  the 
drive  against  communism  in  the  April 
1948  elections  in  Italy.  Mr.  Rodi.xo  has 
been  decorated  with  the  U.S.  Bronze 
Star,  the  Star  of  Solidarity  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  and  has  been  honored  as  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic.  He  has 
received  many  awards  and  citations  in- 
cluding those  from  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Amvets,  and  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  and  the  1964  Bill  of  Rights 
Award  for  distinguished  public  service 
in  the  field  of  government. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  has  served  his  country  in 
war,  and  he  has  continued  to  sei've  his 
country  in  the  hichest  legislative  body 
in  the  world.  In  his  17  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
he  has  earned  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  of  his  colleagues  for  the  hu- 
mility that  he  possesses  and  the  concicn- 
tious  manner  in  which  he  hae  applied 
himself  to  his  lecuslative  duties.  He  is 
affectionately  called  "Pete"  by  all  of  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  Contjress- 
nian  Rodino  follows: 

Remarks  of  CoNCRE.ssM.'iN  PcikR  W. 
Rodino.  Jr.  j 

I  am  grateful,  indeed,  for  the  hpgh  honor 
that  is  being  tendered  to  mc  todayi 

Haunting  thovight.s  ;ind  powcrlul  emotion.s 
race  through  my  mind  as  this  clict^.-iicd  mo- 
ment becomes  an  unforgeltnbla  mcmnry 
for  me. 

First.  I  thiiik  of  my  father,  .i  S(5!ii  of  Italy 
and  an  immigrant  in  America,  wjio  caught 
me  many  thing.s-  not  the  lea.'jt  o^  which  is 
himiility.  1 

I  think  of  I:aly'.s  abundant,  «f''P''''''-'^t'''!K 
contribution.s  to  the  cultural  enri(}hmrnt  oi 
the  civilized  world.  Michelangelo  in  sculp- 
ture, DaVinci  in  art.  Verdi  in  mu$ic.  Dante 
in  literature — to  name  but  a  few  iuitli.it  long 
parade  of  creative  t^eniu.-. 

And,  becau.sc  thi.s  is  Italian  Natb.nal  Day. 
I  think  of  Joseph  Maz/itii,  .-in  irieiji'-r  moti- 
v.ited  by  the  loftie.-t  aims,  a  sokljcr  of  de- 
mocracy and  herald  of  liberty. 

A  man  of  courage  and  vision,  in  the  tra- 
dition   of    Christopher    Columbus^    Mazzlni 


foresaw  a  golden  age  when  all  peoples  h,,vin" 
established  free  governments,  would  prospe? 
together  in  peace  and  in  Justice. 

The  dream  of  Mazziiii  is  yet  to  be  realized 
but  the  inspiration  remains  oUye  and  com- 
pelling—undiminished    by    Uie    passage    of 
time,  undimmcd   by  the  frustration  of  tern 
porary  failures. 

In  the  13  decades  shice  Mazzini  bravely  ur- 
ftiried  his  banner  of  freedom,  the  United 
States  has  grown  in  power  and  prestige  and 
has  emerged  as  the  strongest,  most  influen- 
tial nation  among  the  nations  of  the  worlcl 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  is  no  Ic^^s 
than  the  dream  of  Mazzini:  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  free  governments  everv- 
where,  that  all  peoples  might  dwell  toi;ethcr 
in  a  golden  age  of  peace,  pro.sperity,  liberty 
and  j  tun  ice. 

It  is  the  pur.suit  of  this  un.>=einsli  and 
noljlo  goal  that  shapes,  limits,  defines  ana 
gives  direction  to  American  foreign  policy 
This  c.\i)lains  why  the  United  States  readiiv 
extend;-,  a  helping  hand  to  nations  in  need. 
TJiis  is  the  reason  President  Kennedy  estab- 
lished the  Peace  Corps  to  furnish  technical 
a.ssistance  to  struggling  young  democracies 
And  this  is  why  President  Johnson  is  quick 
to  respond  when  weak  and  disadvantaged 
countries  are  menaced  by  stronger,  predat  irv 
neighbors.  '  " 

But  the  United  States  cnnot  achieve  suc- 
cor alone.  America  needs  and  America  seeks 
the  counsel,  support,  and  active  participation 
of  all  free  nations  to  spread  the  breath  of 
liberty  and  to  carry  the  seecKs  of  democracy 
to  the  farthest  outposts  of  civilization. 

And  .so  this  occaiiion  today  tr.->nscends  the 
tendering  of  an  esteemed  an'd  coycte<l  award 
by  the  Government  of  Italy  to  a  citizen  rf 
the  United  States.  I  view  it  as  the  strength- 
ening of  the  bridge  of  friendship  that  links 
two  great  nations  in  the  cause  of  global  free- 
dom. 

This  bridge  of  friendship,  forged  on  the 
anvil  of  mutual  respect  and  anchored  in  the 
bedrock  of  mtuual  understanding,  carries  the 
hopes  of  mankind  to  fashion  a  better  world, 
where  peace  with  honor  is  no  longer  a  dream, 
where  human  dignity  has  been  secured  for 
all. 

In  leading  this  struggle  for  universal  free- 
dom, this  generation— in  Italy  and  in  Ameri- 
ca— is  proving  itself  worthy  of  its  nation'.s 
heritage,  and  faithful  to  the  traditions  of 
democracy  that  have  given  meaning  and 
purpase  to  each  nation's  history. 

The  dedicated  effort  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
tor world  IS  now  in  strong  and  capable  hands. 
There  is  g(X)d  reason  for  optimism.  Impor- 
tant progress  has  been  made,  and  ultimate 
success  is  within  reach.  Let  us  continue  to 
m.ircli  forward. 


]((i 
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The  19th  Anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
tunes of  Italy  have  always  been  followed 
with  particular  concern  in  this  country. 
The  peoiJle  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways treasured  the  bonds  of  affection  and 
interest  that  link  them  to  the  people  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  heroes  Christopher 
Columbus.  Giovanni  da  Ven-azano,  and 
Amerigo  Vest)ucci  are  also  our  heroes. 
Insofar  as  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome 


;iad  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  belong  to 
the  world,  they  al.so  belong  to  us.  In  our 
midst,  we  can  count  more  than  5  million 
citizens  who  can  trace  their  origins  to 
Italy,  and  wlio  have  contributed  much  to 
the  "life  of  our  Nation. 

It  therefore  f^ives  me  particular  pleas- 
ure to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
()lc  of  Italy  on  an  occa.sion  that  holds 
much  significance  for  them.  Nineteen 
years  ago,  on  June  2.  1946.  the  people  of 
Italy  held  their  first  elections  following 
vi^orld  War  II  and  took  the  momentous 
diecision  to  become  a  republic.  Every 
year  since  that  time,  they  have  set  aside 
'the  second  of  June  to  commemorate  that 
decision,  v.hich  marked  the  be" inning  of 
a  period  of  vast  chan!ie  and  astounding 
achievement  in  Italy.  Few  developments 
in  the  postwar  period  have  been  followed 
tlth  so  much  enthusiasm  and  excitc- 
rtient.  Tlte  achievements  of  the  Italian 
people  have  captured  the  lastin.a  resjject 
ajid  admiration  of  the  American  people. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical 
Journalism  Awards — Address  by  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF     Nt;\V     YORK 

ij^^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
caplaicity  as  president  of  the  National 
Council  to  Combat  Blindness — Fight  For 
Sight,  Inc..  I  had  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  I6th  annual 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  luncheon  on  May  21,  1965.  The 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
HrMniREY  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
luiichcon. 

The  awards  are  made  annually  for  re- 
porting on  medical  research  and  public 
health  programs. 

The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion announces  the  16th  annual  Albert 
Lasker  Awards  for  Medical  Jom-nalism. 
Thelse  awards  were  first  presented  in  1950 
to  encourage  the  writing  and  publica- 
tion in  general  newspapers  and  national 
magazines  of  outstanding  articles  on 
public  health  and  medical  research.  In 
1955  the  awards  were  extended  to  include 
televi.'iion  broadcasts. 

The  purpose  of  these  awards  is  to 
create  increased  public  and  professional 
interest  in  the  advances  that  are  made 
in  laboratory  and  clinical  medical  re- 
search, and  in  the  actual  or  po.ssible  ap- 
plication of  the.se  advances  to  public 
health  programs.  The  benefits  to  man- 
kind of  medical  achievement  can  often 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  lag  between 
a  laboratory  discovery  and  its  applica- 
tion in  clinical  medicine  is  shortened  by 
public  knowledge  of  research  findings. 

The  Foundation  seeks  especially  to 
recognize  outstanding  articles  and 
broadcasts  on  those  diseases  and  public 
health   problems   which   are   the   main 


causes  of   death  and   disability   in  the 
United  States. 

The  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  consist  of  $2,500  each,  an  en- 
m'aved  citation  and  a  statuette  of  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  symbol- 
izing victory  over  death  and  disease. 
Wlien  special  citation.s  are  given,  the 
award  consists  of  an  engraved  citation. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  of  the 
awards  for  work  i)ublished  or  broadcast 
dm  ing  1964  will  be  made  in  May  1965. 

In  1964  the  foundation  established  the 
Albeit  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Fel- 
low .ship  Award.  Pie\ious  winners  of  an 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award 
are  eligible  for  the  fellowship  award 
under  the  followin^  conditions:  Starting 
with  articles  publislied  or  programs 
broadcast  dining  1963.  winners  who,  in 
subsequent  years,  receive  the  journalism 
award  three  times  will  become  "Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award  Fel- 
lows." At  the  time  the  journalism 
award  is  given  to  a  winner  for  the  third 
time  this  winner  will  receive  an  hono- 
rarium of  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  $2,500 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Award.  The  fellowship  award  was  es- 
tablished in  celebration  of  the  loth  an- 
niversary of  the  presentation  of  the  Al- 
bert Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Awards. 

The  continuing  purpose  of  the  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Awards  is  to 
honor  writers  and  television  broadcasts 
that  focus,  with  appropriate  urgency  and 
authority,  national  public  attention  upon 
a  major  research  discovery  and  its 
clinical  application,  or  upon  a  significant 
public  health  problem  or  program. 

The  address  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  follows: 
Address     by     the     Honor.^ble     Hctbert     H. 

Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States,     at     the     16th     Annual     Albert 

La-sker       Medical       Journallsm       Awards 

Luncheon,  Sheraton-East  Hotel.  Friday, 

May  21.  1965 

We  honor  today  the  besi  in  medical 
journalism. 

These  awards  have  a  meaning  far  beyond 
the  recognition  of  excellence  in  medical  re- 
porting and  interpretation.  They  symbolize 
the  winged  victory  of  man's  \mderstanding 
over  iiniorance.  man's  conscience  and  the 
triumph  of  tlic  healing  arts  over  pain  and 
death. 

Tliere  is  si)ecial  significance  in  these  16th 
annual  Albert  Lasker  medical  jonrnalisni 
avi-ards.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  is 
truly  a  year  of  health  decision.  It  is  a  year 
of  policy  breakthroughs  against  the  backlog 
of  American  healtli  needs.  Our  cotmtry  is 
poised  today  to  achieve  many  of  the  goals 
which  Lasker  awardees  of  previous  years 
have  envisioned  in  their  pioneering  articles, 
their  broadcasts  and  telecasts. 

The  Congress  is  now  In  tlie  process  of 
considering  and — hopefully — enacting  the 
most  comprehensive,  enlightened  program  ol 
health  legislation  ever  recommended  by  an 
American  President. 

The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  protect,  to 
enhance,  to  strengthen  the  most  important 
asset  this  Nation  possesses — c^ur  people.  We 
seek  to  conserve  our  most  precious  resource — 
human  lives — from  the  ravages  of  man's 
most  ancient  enemy — disease.  This  deadly 
foe  will,  by  three  diseases  alone — cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  stroke — kill  two  out  of 
every  three  of  us — if  we  do  not  strike  back 
now.  In  material  costs,  these  three  diseases 
will  exact  an  estimated  $31  billion  toll  this 
vear  alone. 


To  defeat  these  three  scourges  and  many 
oihers,  President  Johnson  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  wide  r.inge  of  legislative 
weapons.  His  proposals  are  designed  to 
make  available  modernized  and  increased 
numbers  of  medical  facilities;  to  overcome 
critical  shortages  of  skilled,  professional  per- 
sonnel—  as  in  new  community  mental  health 
centers;  to  provide  a  sound  financial  basis 
for  health  services  for  the  elderly;  to  offer 
expanded  service  against  mental  retardation 
as  well  as  against  other  forms  of  disability; 
to  foster  loans  for  compreliensive  group 
practice:  and  to  give  added  healtii  protec- 
tion to  consumers. 

Of  the  President's  many  notable  recom- 
mendations, few  will,  I  believe,  be  more 
hij^hly  esteemed— and  rightly  so — by  the 
present  and  future  generations  than  the  pro- 
!>•  j-cd  estibl.shnieiits  of  multipurpose  re- 
^'.,)n.L]  medical  complexes.  These  comple.xes. 
as  urged  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke,  will  assure 
more— and  more  uniform — excellence  In  re- 
search, in  education  and  in  patient  care. 
Not  just  in  a  few  big  cities,  but  to  service 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  every  region:  cen- 
tered not  Just  in  great  teaching  hospitals  but 
in  community  hospitals  and  geared — not  just 
for  specialists,  but  for  general  practitioners. 

We  laymen  know — we  are  proud  and 
grateful — that  American  medicine,  including 
post-graduate  medical  education,  has  long 
been  preeminent  in  the  world.  But  many  of 
our  ablest  physicians  have  reminded  us  that, 
in  these  fast-moving  times — with  new  in- 
formation and  new  techniques  proliferat- 
ing— professional  knowledge  becomes  rap- 
idly obsolete.  Professional  skills,  txnless 
sharpened,  rust.  The  result  can  be — has 
been — a  serious  lag  in  putting  new  medical 
discoveries  to  work.  Thus,  many  a  patient 
receives  less  than  the  best  that  medicine 
wants  to — and  might  otherwise — provide. 

We  Americans  believe  in  equality  and  in 
quality.  When  life  or  death  Is  at  stake, 
there  sliould  be  no  second-class  patients  in 
our  land. 

American  doctors  do  want  to  practice  the 
very  best  medicine  for  every  patient.  Physi- 
cians know  better  than  anyone  that,  in  medi- 
cal diagnosis,  in  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion, too  little  too  late  can  spell  heartbreak 
for  patients  and  their  loved  ones. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  all  war — no  less 
so.  in  the  universal  war  against  disease. 

So,  we  mtist  not  needlessly  lose  a  day  or 
a  month  in  conquering  avoidable  death  and 
pain. 

In  1964.  1.800.000  Americans  died.  Of  that 
number,  985.000  Americans  were  lost  to  car- 
diovascular-renal diseases,  and  290,000  to 
cancer. 

These  deaths  are  conventionally  attributed 
to  what  are  termed  "natural  causes"  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  deaths  by  manmade  vio- 
lence) . 

But  man  has  proven  there  is  little  that 
is  really  natural  or  inevitable  about  many 
once  fatal  diseases.  Polio  was  once  consid- 
ered a  natural  cause  of  disability;  so  was 
rheumatic  fever.  Influenza  and  tubercu- 
losis were  long  viewed  as  naturally  heavy 
killers. 

Today,  we  have  tamed  these  and  other 
killers  and  cripplers.  We  are  determined 
to  wipe  them  out  and  lots  more  disease,  too. 
Not  Just  some  day,  but  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.  Not  just  for  the  well-to-do,  but  for 
every  income  bracket. 

In  medicine,  as  in  so  many  other  sciences, 
there  is  an  unbeatable  combination — will  and 
skill.  We  Americans  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  achieve  our  medical  goals,  as  a 
people.  History  confirms  what  a  free  people 
can  accomplish  when  it  lifts  its  medical  and 
other  sights.  Throughout  the  annals  of  time. 
most  progress  has  occurred  when  men  and 
women,  once  passive,  have  risen  up  against 
what  they  had  considered  their  fate  and 
have  chosen  to  defy  the  so-called  inevitable. 
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At  thofc  limes,  they  have  decir.red:  This  e".  il 
condition  need  not  be.  So  It  wns  \^-hen  man 
decided,  fur  example:  Slavery  need  not  be. 
So  it  ^i-'s  las:  year  when  America  affirmed: 
Pcveriy  need  not  be.  And,  now  we  declare: 
>  Most  discloses  need  not  be.  So-called  in- 
curable diseases  can  one  day  be  cured,  pro- 
vviied  wo  give  men  of  science  siiil  more  oi 
the  mean.': — the  money,  the  perscnnel.  the 
equipment,  the  facilities,  as  well  as  the  re- 
spect and  the  froedcm^to  do  their  work. 

The  war  i-ctainst  disea-se  is  cne  w  .tr  wo  do 
want  to — we  muit — c^cnhiie.  We  niu.=t  seek 
our  and  attack  thi^  enemy  in  i^s  heme 
b:.se.  wherever  we  fuicl  it. 

Tliat  is  why  many  of  the  nexi  preat  ad- 
vances will  come  in  prevcnii-. c  c.nd  clagnostic 
medicine. 

The  world  looks  to  America  for  medical 
leadership.  There  are  few  institutions  in  tiiis 
vait  coun:ry  which  are  capable  of  domu  so 
mtich  addition.il  good  for  humanity  as  a 
great  crganizaticn  in  Bethcsda,  Md. — the 
National   Institutes  of   Healtii. 

Wiien  an  NIH  delegation  h:<s  gone  abroad, 
no  foreign  mob  has  ever  hoi-jted  a  .=ign. 
"Yankee  Go  Home."  No  American  fl.tc  has 
ever  been  tor:i  down  becau-e  tiie  United 
States  sl'.ipped  Salk  or  Sabin  vaccine  to  a 
people  fcariiig  a  polio  epidemic. 

Medical  research  and  medical  aid  do  cost 
money.  But  death  has  no  price  tag— it.^  cost 
is  beyond  estimate. 

This  cotm^ry  loses  a  precious  asset  every 
time  one  of  our  citizens  needlcsly  dies. 
Aniericas  most  important  budeet — its  hu- 
man budget — has  always  been  in  a  certain 
sense  unbalanced.  Why?  Because  hundreds 
cf  thousands  of  our  citizens  have  died  ahead 
of  their  time. 

Savmg  life,  prolonging  meaningful  life — 
even  for  a  month  or  a  year — is  an  achieve- 
ment beyond  comparison. 

How-  much  might  humanity  have  bcne- 
tited  if.  for  example,  medical  science  could 
have  added  1  year  of  productive  life,  to 
say.  Albert  Ein.-,tein  or  Enrico  Fermi?  Who 
can  estimaie  what  n-irmkind  has  lost  from 
the  untim.ely  deaths  or  other  great 
.  scientists — and  of  statesmen,  humanitarians, 
artists?  But  famous  or  unknov.-n.  Important 
or  ordinary,  every  human  being  deserves 
every  year  that  science  can  win  for  him. 

We  are  determined  to  expend  life  expect- 
ancy— for  every  group  in  ot;r  population.  T'5 
do  so.  science  mutt  learn  niore  abotit  the 
very  proress  -of  life,  about  what  gce.q  on  at 
the  cellular  level  in  elderly  years.  In  ex- 
>p;oring  these  mysteries.  v%-e  may  find  answers 
of  litcalculable  value  to  the  conquest  of 
specfic  diseases. 

Some  day.  we  will  be  able  to  tell  the  world 
that  science  h.^s  discaverrd  the  ferrets  of 
feging  or  of  cancer  or  of  muscular  dystrophy, 
or  multiple  sclerosis.  That  news  will  out- 
rank, in  importance,  even  tlie  wonderful  tid- 
ings th.at  man  has  :,-nded  on  tiie  moon. 

Our  people  hunger  for  more  news  about 
health.  , 

The  Am.erican  public  is  eager  to  learn  still 
more  about  how  to  keep  well  and  got  v-el!. 
An  informed  laym.^n  is  a  crucial  rlly  of  medi- 
cine— both  on  broad  issties  of  ptibhc  policy 
and  as  an  Individual  p.itior.r.  Prr  fo-sionals 
reco?ni?e  th.:t -particular  skill  and  care  are 
necessary  m  con.mtinicating  complex  medical 
f.icts  t<j  laymen.  But  doctors  al.so  appreciate 
the  tremc-iidous  v.-.hie  of  so'.ind  mrdical  coin- 
m.unicatlon  to  the  public.  Outstanding 
jourualism— TAich  as  you  hmor  today  — 
stimulates  the  very  best  in  society. 

Excellent  journalism  fociiKcs,  informs. 
arouses,  inspires— for  readers,  listeners,  and 
viewers.  Such  journalism  raises  neither  false 
hopes  nor  false  fears. 

Great  medical  journalism  is  a  comer:-.' o.ne 
for  the  good  life  in  the  Great  .Society.  It 
helps  n-.ako  whole — m.an",s  uiider.Aandins;  and 
thereby  helps  m.ake  possible — man's  healing. 
For  this.  It  der-erves  our  respect,  our  praise, 
&r.d  oiJr  everlasting  gratitude. 


The  16th  Annual  Albert  La^kci-  Medi- 
cal Joumalisni  Awards  were  iiade  to  the 

following: 

.?ixTnEN-TH    Aknu.\l   AiBEr.T   L.\?Kfk   Medical 
JoitRN.^LiSM    Awards 

XF.WSP.'iPnE  AW.\RD  PRESENTED  TO  AlTON  RL.\KES- 
LEE  AND  DR.  JERli-MIAII  ST.V  MLER 

For  their  valuable  12-part  swios,  -Your 
Heart  Has  Nii'.e  Lives."  releasee  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  In  May  1064;  for  tlie  souiid  and 
careful  rcfoaich  done  in  prepni  ing  this  se- 
ries, whicii  constitutes  a  vaiuasle  compen- 
dium of  our  present  knowledge  about  he::rt 
disease  and  stroke:  for  informing  and  advis- 
iii-t  the  public  of  tlie  suspccto  I  factors  in 
these  diseases;  and  for  poiiiiing  <  iit.  that  men 
and  women  can  and  should  beg  n  to  act  in- 
tclligci-.tly  concerniiig  tiie  !;■  v  kitowledge 
Which  has  come  to  us  from  modi  ?al  research, 
and  thus  begin  to  reduce  the  enormous  toil 
of  heart  disease,  the  No.  1  cai:  se  of  death 
in  tliis  country.  ^ 

M.tG.\ZIN'E    AW.Vr.D    rr.ESl;NIED    TO    il.\Tr   CLARK 

For  his  article.  "Eirth  ConirpI:  The  Pill 
and  the  Church."  which  appokred  as  the 
cover  story  in  Newsweek  m  tga;Jine  on  July 
6.  lOoi.  shortly  artor  Pope  Paul  VI  iasuod 
his  historic  pronouncement  thati  the  Cliurch 
of  Rome  took  new  cogni.^ar.ce  cjf  tliC  moral 
and  practical  questions  raised  by  t!ie  subject 
cf  fertility  regulati.j.n. 

For  reviewing,  in  his  article  wliat  oral 
contraceptives  are.  and  what  t^ey  can  and 
cannot  do;  what  the  litstoric  position  of  tiie 
church  has  bt,'en.  and  how  it  m:^y  change  in 
the  view  of  informed  churchmen;  what  the 
public  mood  is  on  this  question,  :»:id  on  using 
the  new  oral  niethod  of  conception  controf. 

For  bringing  to  realization  tiie  fact  that 
no  medical  or  scientiiic  issue  ii  history  so 
completely  involves  the  con.scien<e.  mora'uty. 
religious  belief,  and  economic  \tfell-being  of 
•so  in;. ay  people  as  does  the  questii.n  of  family 
size  limitation.  - 

^And  for  projecting  the  great  >  news  \'alue 
of  a  definite  and  growing  attitude  v.-ithin  tiie 
R<;,.man  Catholic  Church  for  a  mtivement  t.^.- 
ward  new  doctrinal  positions  on  6he  purposes 
of  se.xtiality  in  m.irriage  and  rr  p  :^=::b;e 
parenthood,  in  the  liglit  of  emri-uT-  :.tti- 
tudes.  new  discovcricsT  and  the  problems  of 
v.'orld  popul.itif  n  growth. 

TrLEVISrON'    AWARD    PRESEXTED    TO    FRED    W. 
Fnil:.\-DLy    AND    JAY    aiMUlk-EN 

For  the  cour.igcous  program.Twritlcn  bv 
Jay  McMullcn.  Fred  W.  rricndly,  executive 
producer,  and  broadcast  over  tlit  CBS  tele- 
vision neiv.-ork  on  January  22,  llci. 

For  revealing— through  pic  Jna  s  often 
made  v.'itli  hidden  cameras,  and  ilr:  .  ;  ■••■!  in- 
terviews v.-ith  pu.=;hers.  addicts,  nX  ::.•.  iiiob- 
stcr  and  lav.-  enforcement  ofTirialsf-tlie  sordid 
,find  fiscal  details  of  the  muUimiuion-dollar 
btislnc.~s  of  heroin. 

For  tracing  the  illicit  route  of  teroin  traf- 
fic fiom  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey,  through 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Italy,  and  Francfc."  lo  Ame^t-- 
ica. 

For  susuesiing  that  the  medical  treatment 
of  heroin  addicts  is  not  the  wiiole  answer 
to  the  heroin  problem,  but  tiiit  stopping 
tlie  btiiiness  of  heroin — along  [every  step 
of  the  way,  back  to  its  soiirce-l-is  funda- 
mental   to   a   solution   of   this   prAhlem. 

hrzClAl.  CITATION-  I'Rf:SENTED  TO  JAtK  NTLSON- 

For  his  10-part  scries.  •'Millcdiovillc— Re- 
form and  Crisis,"  published  in  Ihe  Atlanta 
Constitution  in  April  19G4 — anooher  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  dcvelofment  of  a 
sound  mental  health  program  inlGeorgia. 

For  his  .serving  as  the  conscience  Ivliich 
spurred  public  officials  from  ap.itli^  to  action. 

For  revie-Aing  the  present  stata  of  the  re- 
forms accomplished  5  years  e.arUrr.  and  for 
courageously  pointing  out  the  sliocking  con- 
ditions still  tolerated. 


For  focr.sing  public  attention  on  the  offl- 
cial  reports  that  confirmed  his  findings,  and 
recommended  major  reforms  and  a  change  i-^ 
the  local  community's  attitude  toward  tiie 
care  of  the  mentally  ill  in  Georgia. 

SPf;CIAL    CITATION    PRE.SENTED    TO    EDGAR    T.    BtL- 

For  the  program.  "The  Twflight  World" 
on  mental  retardation,  broadcast  over  station 
KWTV  in  Okhihoma  City.  oirtOctobcr  14  and 
28.  I9G4.  and  v.rilten  and  produced  by  Harlan 
]\Iendonh;in. 

For  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which 
Edg:ir  Bell,  genenl  manager  of  station 
KWTV.  has  maintained  in  presenting  this 
prosH'm,  %vhich  challenges  other  stations  an'-i 
protlucer.s  to  investi;;ate  local  health  prob- 
lems with  the  same  comiminity  rcsponsibiUtv 
and  urgency. 

For  involving  the  participation  of  families, 
schools,  vohmtary  ngencies,  and  legislators  in 
the  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded,  xh:s 
Eliecial  citation  is  given. 

The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion is  to  be  especially  congratulated  lor 
it.s  outstanding  comnmnity  service. 


The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or- 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    >.-EW    YORK 
i:<  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thun^daij.Junc  3,1065 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  il-.e 
CoN'GRE.ssio:;.\L  Recokd.  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  an  address  made  by 
our  colleaRue,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, of  New  York,  on  May  30.  com- 
memorating the  founding  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  American.^  at  New  Yoik 
Univcr.sity  in  New  York  City. 

The  speech  follows: 

SPKF.tii  BY  JoNATiTA?;  B.  Etncii.«?,t.  Mr:\iErR 
OF  CoN-c.nrss.  2:3d  District,  New  York.  HAtL 
OF  Fame,  New  York  U.viversity,  May  30, 
1965 

I  am  privileged  to  participate  in  today's 
ceremonies  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  at  New  York  tJnivcrsity.  Tcd.iy's 
occasion  is  doubly  signiiicaitt,  for  we  arc 
commemorating  botli  tlio  anniversary  of  tlie 
fou.'iding  of  the  Kill  of  Fame  on  Mjy  SO. 
1001,  and  ricmorial  Day.  In  a  sen.so  tliete 
ceremonies  are  r.ot  unrelated,  for  the  Hall  oi 
Fame  represents  the  heritage  of  America,  and 
the  dead  we  honor  througliout  the  N;,tic:i 
fought  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  fitting  lo  pause  today  and  a.sk  our- 
selves whether  our  counti-y  is  fuifiUing  the 
e:-:pectations  of  these  enshrined  here.  How 
.e;iiisfied  would  these  honored  men  and 
women  be  with  the  quality  of  American  life 
were  they  to  come  alive  today?  Would  they 
be  as  encouraged  to  achieve  excellence  in 
the  United  States  of  I'JCo  as  they  were  in 
earlier  years'? 

To  these  question.';,  I  submit  tliat  we  cnn 
give,  on  the  whole,  atfirnrttive  answers.  For 
all  the  dimcuUics  that  we  fate  in  the  world 
and  all  the  unsolved  problem.':  at  home,  I 
agree  with  our  ebullient  Vice  President  that 
we  live  in  a  lime  of  uiip:ir:illelcd  challenfe 
and  excitement. 

While  Jonathan  Edwards  might  fro'An  on 
the  secularism  of  much  of  our  life.  Roger 
Williams  w-ould  applaud  the  total  religious 
freedom  we  enjoy.  While  .'\!e:cander  Hamil- 
ton would  be  appalled  at  the  power  of  the 
people,  Andrew  Jackson  would  be  delighted 
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that  the  rampaging  American  public  is  play- 
ing n  constantly  increasing  role  in  the  guid- 
ance of  its  own  destinies.  While  George 
Washington  might  grieve  over  the  decline  of 
I  lie  aristocracy,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  would  be  incredu- 
\o\\t\\'  thrilled  at  the  steady  progress  toward 
lull  participation  in  their  national  life  of  the 
liesfcendants  of  America's  slaves. 

Alnd  so  one  cotild  go  on  tlirough  the 
entire  list. 

Ttoday.  however,  I  would  prefer  to  consider 
onel  of  the  men  enshrined  here  and  to  in- 
quire what  mc;ining  his  life  and  his  thought 
niiij  have  for  us  today.  I  refer  to  the  man 
wh'k  perh.ips  could  ha\e  been  elected  to  the 
Hal(  of  Fame  under  more  calogorics  than  any 
othtr  of  those  wlio  were  elected;  Thomas 
JeJTtTSon. 

Elected  among  ihe  first  group  of  Americans 
chofcen  for  the  Hall  of  Fame   in   1900  as  a 

•  st;jtcsman."  Jefferson  would  ha\o  merited 
consideration  in  the  categories  of  "authors; 
educators:  humanitarians,  social  and  eco- 
nonUc  reformers;  engineers,  architects;  and 
inventors,"      If    there    were    a   category    of 

•  parliamentaJ-iant,"  Jefferson  would  qualify 
for  that  too:  One  of  his  signal,  but  less  w-ell- 
known.  accomplishments  was  his  "Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice,  "  compiled  while 
he  was  Vice  President  and  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate.  Jefferson's  manual,  as  it  is 
called,  still  provides  one  of  the  foundations 
for  the  present  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Congress.  In  addition.  Jefferson  was  an 
amatctir  violinist  (an  interest  which  also  I 
siiarei.  but  I  suppose  his  ranking  as  a  per- 
former would  scarcely  qualify  him  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  category 
of  •artists." 

Tliis  very  catalog  suggests  a  first  point  of 
siciiilScance  for  us  today  in  Jefferson's  life. 
Often  called  a  renaissance  man.  his  versatil- 
ity and  breadth  of  interest  stand  in  note- 
worthy contrast  to  the  increased  specializa- 
tion with  which  we  are  too  often  oppressed 
t/iday. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time  that  in  our  profes- 
sional lives  we  may  be  constrained  to  pursue 
incredsed  specialization,  in  our  leisure 
hoiirs— and  no  society  has  ever  ofTered  a 
romparable  degree  of  leisure — we  are  chal- 
lenged in  an  tmprecedented  way  to  give  con- 
.<;'.ructive  and  imaginative  meaning  to  Jeffer- 
son's phrase  "the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Who  among  those  statued  here — indeed  who 
ill  world's  history — has  more  to  teach  us 
about  taiat  very  purstiil  of  happiness  than 
Jefferson  himself? 

Wliil'e  the  problems  ol  education  in  JefTer- 
fon's  day  and  in  ours  are  vastly  different. 
JefTersqn's  stress  on  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation for  the  successful  functioning  of  a 
cieniocr&tic  syslem  is  totally  relevant  in  this 
year  lOOo.  lii  his  "Notes  on  'Virginia."  Jeffer- 
son said: 

"Every  government  degenerates  when 
trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The 
pc'op'ie  themselves  are  it.i  only  safe  deposi- 
tories. And  to  render  e\eu  them  safe,  their 
miiKis  niust  be  improved.' 

JeUerson  espoused  a  broad  syslem  of  pub- 
lic edticalion.  of  public  library,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
We  are  still  working  at  what  he  started. 
Vast  progress  has  been  made  iit  extetiding  the 
bcnclit,s  of  cdtication  to  miUions  of  young 
people,  ytt  the  problems  seem  to  grow  with 
even  greater  speed  than  our  achievements. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights,  one  can  hard- 
ly present  Jefferson  as  an  expoiient  of  ra- 
ci:  1  integration.  He  was.  after  all.  a  man 
t'i  liis  time.  Yet  he  was  ahead  of  his  time 
in  his  vitriolic  condemnation  of  slavery  and. 
HI  the  ojxmiitg  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  presented  to  us  and  to 
all  the  world  an  inspiring  ideal — an  ideal 
wiiicli  deiTumds  equality  of  opportunity  for 
111  our  citizen.-. — an  ideal  toward  which  we 
sre  striving  daily  but  which  yet  remains  far 


from  fully  realized — the  ideal  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal."  While  Jefferson  is  not 
known  as  a  religious  man  in  a  conventional 
sense.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  men  neces- 
sarily is  based  on  a  religious  foundation.  It 
can  scarcely  be  defended  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  rationalism  which  was  so  popular 
in  Jefferson's  time. 

As  for  Jefferson's  general  views  of  govern- 
mcjit,  and  his  distrust  of  a  strong  Federal 
Government,  it  should  first  be  noted  that  he 
was  living  in  a  largely  rural  and  agricultural 
society.  I  submit  that  he  was  pragmatic 
enough  so  that,  if  he  were  alive  today,  he 
would  recognize  that  the  tremendous  de- 
mands and  complexities  of  our  largely  tirban 
society  call  for  a  coinparably  complex  and 
far-reaching  governmental  structure. 

That  Jefferson  was  not  loath  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  when 
he  felt  th  ■  national  interest  so  demanded 
was  abundantly  illustrated  in  his  courageous 
action  for  purciiase  of  Louisiana  Territory. 

Jefferson  was  deeply  concerned  with  indi- 
vidual freedom.  In  his  day,  with  the  closing 
of  the  frontier  almo.?t  a  century  away,  indi- 
vidual freedom  could  be  achieved  with  a 
minimum  of  government  protection.  Today, 
true  freedom  for  the  individual — the  right  to 
seek,  on  an  equal  basis  with  others,  tiie  full- 
est realization  of  the  individual's  potential— 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  inaction  of  govern- 
ntent.  The  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  is  a  prison.  Narcotics 
addiction  is  a  prison.  The  denial  of  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  because  of  skin 
color  is  a  prison,  and  .so  indeed  is  the  hope- 
lessness and  despair  that  that  denial  begets. 
Fear  is  a  prison,  whether  it  be  fear  of  mug- 
gings in  the  streets  or  stibways,  or  fear  of 
iseing  destittite  in  one's  old  age  because  of 
overwhelming  hospital  and  medical  bills. 

In  all  of  these  respects  and  more,  govern- 
ment today  mtist  seek  to  give  to  our  people 
freedom  in  the  largest  sense.  And,  by  force 
of  circumstance  and  the  relatively  slow 
growth  of  local  government  resources,  it  is 
especially  the  Federal  Government  which 
must  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
this  endeavor. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Jefferson,  with  his 
essential  humanitarianism,  w-ould  have  come 
to  any  other  conclusion. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  Jefferson's 
philosophy  I  would  like  to  touch  on.  He  was 
a  great  believer  in  revolution.  The  American 
Revolution,  he  predicted,  would  be  "im- 
mortal" and  in  1790  he  wrote: 

"It  is  indeed  an  animating  thought,  that 
while  we  are  securing  the  rights  of  ourselves 
and  oiu-  posterity,  we  are  pointing  out  the 
way  to  struggling  nations,  who  wish  like  us 
to  emerge  from  their  tyrannies  also." 

In  his  belief  that  our  revolution  would  be 
regitrded  as  a  milestone  in  the  march  of  all 
mankind  to  freedom.  Jefferson  was  eminently 
correct.  I  can  testify,  from  my  dealings 
with  representatives  of  many  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  at  the  United  Nations, 
that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  one 
of  their  sacred  documents  and  that  our  ex- 
ample in  breaking  free  of  the  colonial  yoke 
has  inspired  them. 

It  is  true  that  Jefferson,  becatise  of  his 
intense  distrust  of  government,  had  a  some- 
what romantic  view  of  the  need  for  perennial 
revolutions.  Thus,  yon  will  recall  the  fa- 
mous statement  he  made  in  a  letter  written 
in  1787:  "The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the  blood 
of  patriots  and  tyrants." 

Without  suggesting  that  we  must  t.ake 
that  admonition  literally.  I  do  submit  that 
in  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world  we  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  our  own  past,  of  the  neces- 
sity, when  tyranny  emerges,  of  revoltitlon. 
Too  often  these  days  we  seem  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  status  quo. 


Recently  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  high  official 
of  our  Government  that  today.  In  some  coun- 
tries, we  can  no  longer  run  the  risk  of  letting 
revolutions  take  their  natural  course.  To 
nie  this  is  at  the  same  time  a  depressing  and 
a  dangerous  doctrine. 

I  realize  that  this  tliinking  reflects  the 
presence  of  a  new  factor  in  the  equation. 
The  existence  in  every  area  of  trained  Com- 
munists ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  move 
in  on  a  indigenous  revolution  and  seek  to 
pervert  it  to  the  purposes  ol  international 
communism. 

I  fully  recognize  that  danger.  Yet  I  won- 
der whether,  in  the  long  run.  we  will  not  in- 
crease, rather  than  diminish,  the  chances 
of  ultimate  Communist  takeover  by  Inevi- 
tably charging  in  ourselves,  with  or  without 
the  approval  of  other  nations  in  the  com- 
munity, in  an  effort  to  dictate  how  the  revo- 
lution will  come  out. 

I  have  enormous  E>-mpathy  for  the  shatter- 
ing dilemma  which  confronted  our  President 
the  day  he  decided  to  send  American  marines 
to  the  Dominican  ftepublic.  Moreover.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  current  efforts  to 
transfer  as  much  responsibility  as  possible 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
to  seek  the  formation  of  a  government  whlcU 
can  command  the  loyalties  of  the  vast  ma-^ 
jority  of  the  Dominican  people.  Yet,  even 
if  these  efforts  are  successful,  our  initial 
unilateral  intervention  has,  I  am  afraid,  set 
us  back  50  years  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America.  This  was  a  fearful  price  to  pay 
for  whatever  was  achieved. 

And  I  wonder  how  far  we  can  carry  the 
doctrine  that  we  will  prevent  the  coming  to 
power  of  Communists  in  any  other  country 
of  this  hemisphere.  Would  we  send  our 
troops  to  Brazil  or  Argentina  if  we  were  fear- 
ful that  a  revolution  in  one  of  those  great 
countries  were  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Communists?  And  if  the  doctrine  is  valid 
for  all  of  Latin  America,  w-hy  is  it  not  valid 
for  a  country  such  as  India  where  we  have  an 
immeasurable  stake  in  the  preservation  of  a 
non-Communist  democratic  regime?  And 
wliat  about  the  case — which  has  never  yet 
occured  but  which  is  not  inconceivable — of  a 
]3ro-Communist  party  gaining  power  through 
free  elections? 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  policy, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  simply  invites 
frantic  calls  for  assistance  from  every  right- 
wing  dictatorship  who  will  quickly  cry  "help, 
help,  Communists." 

By  relying  on  force  of  arms  instead  of  the 
force  of  ideas  of  education,  of  the  desire 
of  people  to  solve  their  social  and  economic 
problems  in  a  context  of  freedom,  we  may 
well  be  falling  into  a  Communist  trap. 

Let  us  instead  marshal  our  ideas  and  our 
ideals,  let  us  marshal  our  immense  resources 
to  help  the  Betancourts,  the  Figueres,  yes, 
and  the  Freis  win  their  battles  for  progress 
and  human  decency.  Where  no  such  leaders 
appear,  let  us  bend  every  effort  to  find  and 
train  them.  Let  us  redouble  our  efforts 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  help  build 
throtighout  Latin  America  a  strong,  freedom- 
loving  middle  class,  especially  through  edu- 
cation. If  we  have  lo  repel  force  with  force, 
let  us  at  least  do  so  in  concert  with  our 
friends  who  have  demonstrated,  more  re- 
cently than  we,  their  belief  in  the  right  of 
re\olution  when  oppression  and  reaction 
offers  no  alternative. 

Let  us  not,  above  all,  become  identified 
w-ith  oligarchies  and  juntas  that  use  the  cry 
of  anticommunism  as  a  cover  for  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  status  qtjo — .a 
Status  quo  where  the  rich  are  very  rich,  the 
poor  are  very  poor,  with  no  one  between. 

In  short,  and  in  conclusion,  we  must  be 
true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  heritage — a  her- 
itage which  Thomas  Jefferson  so  splendidly 
e.xemplifies.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  also,  in 
Jefferson's  phrase,  be  showing  "a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind. " 
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Address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Commencement  Exercises, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  May 
28,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TFXAS 

i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES; 

Thiirsdatj.  June  3.  1D65 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 
TrxT  OF  THE  Rfm.arks  ey  the  Presiofxt  .-vr 

COMMEWCEMEMT      E.XERCISES,      BAYLOR      UnI- 

VFRSITY,  Waco,  Tex.,  May  28,  \96o 

Mr.  President,  Kienifcers  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  faculiy.  stuciont  body,  my  feUo-.v 
Atncrlcnns,  this  is  a  nionient  I  deeply  wish 
my  parents  cjuld  have  Uved  to  sh.-.re.  In  the 
first  pl.'ice,  my  father  v.-ould  ha\e  enjoyed 
v.iiat  you  have  so  generously  said  of  me — 
and  my  mother  would  have  believed  it. 

More  than  that,  the  honor  you  pay  me  is, 
in  a  real  sense,  honor  tiiat  is  due  my  mother. 
AH  of  her  Mfe  she  sprke  oi>.en  of  Baylor — 
a.  trait  I  have  found  {lot  uncommon  amone: 
all  of  j-our  aluiui:i.  Her  pride  in  Baylor — 
and  in  being  the  granddaughter  of  a  presi- 
dent of  Baylcr — passed  on  to  me  early  and 
influenced  the  cour.so  of  my  own  life  n-.'.'re 
constructively  than  I  could  ever  de;;cribo. 

So.  I  am  mcst  grateful  to  you  for  this  mo- 
ment— and  for  its  meaning  to  me. 

Woodrov.-  Wilson  once  told  the  men  of 
Princeton  tliat:  "It  is  not  learning — but  the 
spirit  of  service — that  will  give  a  college  pl.ice 
m   the   public  annals  of  the  Nation." 

F..-r  120  years,  E,;ylor  University  ha.s 
touched  the  lives  of  many  generations  with 
an  unusual  spirit  of  selfless  service.  Th:.t 
spirit— expressed  in  the  works  of  mini.=;ters 
and  missionaries,  public  servants  and  public 
school  teachers,  of  devout  parents  and  dedi- 
cated citizens — has  not  only  won  for  Baylor 
a  place  of  esteem  in  this  State  and  this  Na- 
tion. It  has  served  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  man  to  the  remote  ends  of  this 
earth. 

On  this  occasion,  we  meet  h.-re  today  at  a 
historic  hof.r  in  the  lu._^  of  the  Americtfii 
nations.  ' 

In  Washingt-^n,  leaders  of  this  hemisphere 
are  meeting  to  work  toeether  to  op<:-n  a  road 
to  durable  pc.ice  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Their  efforts  will  have  cur  full  support. 
For  at  stake  is  the  future  not  only  of  one 
of  ov.r  sister  republics  but  the  principles 
i<r.rl  the  value."  of  all  the  American  Rcpi-.bUcs, 

We  are  members  of  an  inter-American  .sys- 
tem In  which  large  and  small  nations  are 
partners  iii  the  defense  of  freedom  and  in  the 
progress  of  economic  welfi-.re  and  .'social  ju.-s- 
ticp. 

That  p.irtnership  must  be  constantly 
strengthened.  Our  common  aim  and  our 
cimbined  abilify  must  increase — in  crisis  as 
well  as  in  calm.  The  tragedy  of  the  past  4 
weeks  in  the  Dominican  Republic  renews  our 
common  res-ilution  to  accept  comnjon  rc- 
sponcibility  in  dealing  with  common  dangers. 

lii  that  unfortunate  nation,  4  weeks  ago, 
the  legacy  of  d:ctatcr.«hip  exploded  in  fury 
and  anarciiy.  Hundreds  uf  Dominican-;  died, 
leaving  thousands  of  widows  and  orplians  of 
war.  Nirietoen  of  our  own  Anierican  boys 
]o.-;t  their  lives.  TTic  capit.il  city,  birthplace 
of  the  We.'^.tcrn  Hemisphere,  was  split  asun- 
der. Blood  and  hate  drov.ned  Ideals.  And 
for  days  freedom  itself  stood  on  the  edge  of' 
d:-- aster. 

In  those  early  terrible  hours,  v.e  did  v, b.at 
we  h.id  to  do.    Remembering  Simon  Bolivar's 


admonition  that  "To  hesitate  is  destruction"; 
as  your  Presideiit.  I  did  what  |  had  to  do. 

Since  then,  working  with  the  Or'j:anization 
pf  American  States  and  its  distinguished 
Secretary  Oeneral.  Jose  Mora,  the  forces  of 
democracy  have  acted.    Tlie  results  are  clear. 

More  than  6.500  men,  women,  and  clnldron 
from  46  ditlerent  coiuiiries  have  bccii  evac- 
uated.    Not  a  single  life  was  lc»;t. 

A  cease  fire  was  achieved,  brinjpuir:  an  end 
to   the    threat   of    wholesale    bloadshed. 

An  international  zone  of  refuge  was 
opened  as  a  haven  for  all  men  a '  peace,  and 
a  safe  corridor  17  miles  long  wa^  established 
by  American  men. 

More  than  8  million  pounds  <lf  food  have 
been   distributed   to   the   Domin  can   people. 

A  well-trained,  disciplined  ba  id  of  Com- 
nitutists  was  prevented  from  de  troying  the 
hopes  of  Dominican  democracy 

Political  aventies  were  opened 
Dominican  people  lind  a  Domini 
to  their  problems. 

Today    tlioso    achievements 
teed — guaranteed  by  the  troops 
tioiis   representing   this   hemisp  icre.     They 
are  under  the  command  of  the  afle  Brazilian 
general.  General  Alvim. 

Fcr  the  first  time  in  history 
zation    of   American   States   has 
teiit  TO  the  soil  of  an  Americad  nation  an 
international  peacekeeping  mililary  force. 

That  muv  be  the  greatest  4chievement 
of  all. 

Tiie  United  .S;atcs  made  its  forces  a  part 
of  thPt  inter-American  force.  \.nd,  as  the 
contributions  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  OAS  force, 
in  tlie  past  2  days  the  United  States  have 
renioved  1,600  troops  from  tlie  i  Jand. 

I  am  issuing  orders  tins  moriur  g  to  remove 
an  addiiional  1.700  m.en  on  Saturlay.  I  have 
also  instrticted  our  commander.  General 
P^ilmcr,  to  discu.'^s  possible  f u:  ther  with 
drawals  with  General  Alvini.  !  lUCh  action 
will  be  taken  when  the  militarv  <  ommanders 
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believe  it   is  safe  and  warrar^ted 
rival  of  further  L:'lin  American 
by  the  continued  siabiiizalion  Qf  the  mili- 
tary situation. 

Now  we  ask  ourselves  this  morning:  "What 
is  next?" 

The  an.swer  to  that  question 
with  the  people  of  the  Dominlci 
and  partly  with  their  neighbors 
this  hemisphere. 

Already,   under   the   distingui.'^ied   leader 
ship  of  Secretary  General  Mora    the  broad 
outlines     of     a     reasonable     settlement 
begir.ning   to   emerge — outlines 
the   needs  and   respond   to   the 
of    the    Dominican    people    theriselves    and 
then  of  all  the  people  of  this  hejiisphere 

First,  the  Dominican  people — and  the  peo 
pie  of  their  sister  reptiblics — do  not  want 
government  by  extremists  of  eitier  the  left 
or  right.  That  is  clear.  Tliey  want  to  be 
ruled  neither  by  an  old  consp:  racy  of  re- 
action and  tyranny  nor  by  a  nev  conspiracy 
of  Communist  violence. 

Second,  they  want — as  we  do 
.•laughter  in  tiie  streets  and  to 
the  barrios, 

Tliird.    they   want — a,"   we 
work  and  qtjiet  in  the  night. 

Fourth,  they  want — as  we  do 
ticnal  government  that  will  represent  them 
uH,  and  work  for  all  their  hopes. 

Fifth,   tlic   Dominican   people   know    they 
need  the  help  of  sympathetic  r  eighbors  in 


healing    their    wounds    and    in 
their    divisions     but    what    they 
mately,   is   the    chance    to   shape 
course. 

Tliose    are    the   hopes    of   the 
people.    But  they  are  our  hopci  too.    And 
they  are  shared  by  rcF:ponsibIe  pe<  pic  in  e\  cry 
nation  of  this  hemisphere. 

Out    of    the    Dominican    crucfcle 
American  nations  must  now  forg;  a  stron.gcr 
shield  against  disaster 
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Tlie  opportunity  is  here  now  for  a  new 
thrust  forward;  to  show  the  world  the  wav 
to  true  international  cooperation  in  the 
caus^  of  peace  and  in  the  struggle  to  win 
a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

We  believe  the  new  world  may  most  wisely 
approach  this  task  guided  by  new  realities. 

The  first  reality  is  that  old  concepts  and 
old  labels  are  largely  obsolete.  In  today's 
world,  with  the  enemies  of  freedom  talking 
about  wars  of  national  liberation,  the  old 
distinction  between  civil  war  and  inter- 
national war  has  already  lost  most  of  its 
meaning. 

Second  is  the  reality  that  whe.n  forces  of 
freedom  move  slowly — whether  on  political 
economic,  or  military  fronts — the  forces" of 
slavery  and  subversion  mo\e  rapidly,  and 
liiey  move  decisively. 

Third,  we  know  that  when  a  Communist 
gi-oup  seeks  to  exploit  misery,  the  entire  free 
American  syrtcm  is  put  in  deadly  danc^er. 
We  also  know  that  these  dangers  can  be 
found  today  in  many  of  our  lands.  There  is 
no  trouble  anywhere  these  evil  forces  will  not 
try  to  turn  to  their  advantage.  We  can  ex- 
pect more  efforts  at  triumph  by  terror  nnci 
'conriuest  through  chaos. 

Fourth,  we  have  learned  in  tlie  Dominican 
Republic  that  we  can  act  decisively  and  to- 
gether. 

Fifth ,  it  is  clear  that  wc  need  new  interna- 
tional machinery  ceared  to  meet  the  fast- 
moving  events.  When  hours  can  decide  the 
fate  of  generations,  tlie  moment  of  decision 
must  become  the  moment  of  action. 

Just  as  these  lessons  of  the  past  4  weeks 
are  clear,  so  are-  the  basic  principles  which 
have  guided  the  ptirpose  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  seek  no  territory.  We  do  not  seek  to 
impose  our  will  on  anyone.  We  intend  to 
work  for  the  self-determination  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  within  the  frameworiw 
cf  freedom. 

In  times  past,  large  nations  have  tised  their 
power  to  imp;se  their  will  on  smaller  nation.-. 
Today  we  have  placed  our  forces  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
to  assure  the  peoples  cf  those  nations  the 
right  to  exercise  their  own  will  in  freedom. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
eighth  meeting  of  the  ministers  at  Punta  del 
Este,  we  will  join  with  the  other  OAS  nations 
in  opposing  a  Communist  takeover  in  this 
hemisphere. 

And  in  accordance  with  the  charter  rf 
Punta  del  Este,  we  will  join  with  other  O.M 
nations  in  pressing  for  change  among  th&.«e 
who  would  maintain  a  feudal  system— a 
feudal  system  th.it  denies  social  justice  and 
economic  progress  to  the  ordinary  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere. 

.Ve  want  for  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere only  what  they  want  for  themselves— 
liberty,  justice,  dignity,  a  better  life  for  all. 

More  than  "a  few  agitators"  was  necess.iry 
to  bring  on  the  tragic  and  the  cruel  blond- 
shed  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Tliey 
needed  additional  help  and  a  deeper  cause. 
.^nd  they  had  both. 

For  the  roots  of  the  trouble  are  found 
wherever  the  landless  and  the  despised,  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  stand  before  the 
gates  of  opportunity  seeking  entry  into  a 
brighter  land. 

They  can  get  there  only  if  we  narrow  the 
g.;p  between  the  rich  nations  ai-.d  the  pc.nr — 
and  between  the  rich  and  the  po<ir  within 
each  na.ticn.  And  this  is  the  heart  of  t!ie 
purijose  of  the  United  States. 

Here  on  the  campus  of  Baylor  University 
we  will  reaffirm  that  purpose  on  June  26 
wlicn  almost  50  Pc.ice  Corps  volunteers  will 
begin  training  for  service  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Those  young  men  and  wonien  will 
go  to  the  bjrrios  of  Santo  Dominpro  and  S,in- 
tiaga  to  work  with  and  to  work  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  attaining 
a  new  life  and  new  hojic. 
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At  home,  with  the  strong  cooperation  of 
our  Congress,  we  are  waging  war  on  poverty; 
we  are  opening  new  paths  of  learning  for  all 
our"  children;  we  are  creating  new  jobs  for 
our  workers;  we  are  providing  health  care  for 
oiu-  older  citizens;  we  are  eliminating  injus- 
tice and  inequality;  we  are  bringing  new 
economic  life  to  whole  regions.  Tliese  ob- 
iectlves  we  will  continue  to  pursue  with  all 
of  our  strength  and  all  of  our  determination. 
As  peace  returns  to  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple and  as;  a  broad  base  is  laid  for  a  new 
Dominican  Government  responsive  to  the 
people's  will,  the  United  States  will  be  pro- 
pared  to  join  in  full  measure  in  the  ma.ssive 
fciik  of  reconstruction  and  in  the  hopeful 
work  of  instmc  economic  progress. 

For  in  bold  ink  our  signature  is  on  the 
charter  of  the  alliance.  That  charter  com- 
mands a  peaceful  democratic  social  revo- 
lution across  the  hemisphere.  It  asks  tliat 
unjust  privilege  be  ended  and  that  unfair 
power  be  curbed.  It  a.-ks  that  we  help  throw- 
open  the  gates  of  opportunity  to  these  mil- 
lions who^  stand  there  now  knocking. 

Just  as  we  have  joined  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  bring  peace  to  a  troubled  land, 
we' have  joined  with  these  forces  across  tlie 
hemisphere  who  seek  to  advance  their  own 
independence  and  their  own  democratic 
proercGS. 

We  work  with  and  lor  those  n'.en  and 
women  not  because  we  have  to.  We  work 
because  morality  commands  it,  jvistice  re- 
quires it,  and  our  own  dignity  as  men  de- 
pends on  it.  We  work  not  because  we  fear 
the  unjtist  wrath  of  our  enemy,  but  because 
we  fear  the  just  wrath  of  God. 

In  Santo  Domingo  the  last  month 
has  been  grim.  The  storm  there  is 
not  yet;  over.  But  a  new  sense  of  hope  is 
beginning.  Across  the  angry  arguments  of 
the  opposing  forces,  tlie  voice  of  good  sense  is 
now  beginning  to  be  heard. 

As  the  Organization  of  American  States 
recommits  itself  to  the  hard  efforts  of  peace- 
making, the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  proudly  pledge  full  sup- 
port to  the  peacemakers. 

The  path  ahead  is  long,  the  way  ahead  is 
hard.      So    we    must,    In    the    words    of    the 
prophet,  "Mount  up  on  the  wings  of  eagles, 
run  and  not  grow  weary." 
Thaiik  vou. 


Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Ad- 
dresses Graduates  of  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity, and  Receives  Doctor's  Degree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXA.S 

IN  THE  SEN.'XTE  OF  THE  UNITED  .'-^T.'^TES 
Thursday.  June  3.  19C5 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Sunday.  May  30,  Reprc-^cntativc 
Henry  B,  Gonzalez,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  delivered  to  the  graduates  of  St. 
Mary'.s  Univer.sity,  in  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
an  in.spiiing  address  on  the  meaning  of 
cducaiion,  and  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Representative  Gonzalez  is  a  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  the  law  school  of  St. 
Mary's  University,  and  is  now  in  his 
second  term  a.s  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  representing 
the  citizens  of  Bexar  County. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  is  a  very  able 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  is  an  outstanding  Texan, 
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being  the  first  Texas  citizen  of  Spanish- 
Mexican  descent  to  be  elected  to  our 
State  senate  since  1846,  and  the  fh'st 
Texas  citizen  of  Spanish-Mexican  de- 
scent ever  to  be  elected  to  tire  U.S.  Con- 
gress. His  ability  is  matched  only  by  his 
dedication  and  concern  for  his  constit- 
uents and  their  welfare, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  Representative  Gonzalez'  commence- 
ment address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  rio  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tliie  Record, 
as  follows: 
Education    CoMMrNCFMENT    Aupp.ees    at    St. 

M.\RY'S    UNIVERSriY 

(  Bv  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Member  of  Congress, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  May  30,  19G5) 

"Certainly  it  is  heaven  on  earth  to  have  a 
mans  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
dence, and  turn  upon  tlie  poles  of  irtith." 
SIR  FRAr;cis  Bacon- 

(Of  Truth). 

"Di.'ciplina  praesidium  civitatis." 

(Motto  of  the  University  of  Texas.) 
"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 
Herbert  G.  Wells 
(Tlie  Outline  of  History) . 

Reverend  Father,  deans  of  the  University, 
di.-tinguished   faculty,   alumni,    friends   and 
members    of   the   graduating    class,    those   of 
you    who   are    receiving    your    baccalaureate 
degrees  tonight  arc  going  through  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  memorable  of  the  expe- 
riences of  life.     Your  degrees  will  not  auto- 
matically assure  you  of  future  happiness  or 
Gucces.^.      Neither    will    your    degree    signify 
that  your  education   is  now  complete.     No 
man  is  ever  fully  educated,  because  no  single 
mind  can  encompass  all  the  know'.edge  that 
this  world  has  to  offer.     But  you  who  have 
earned  your  first  degree  cnn  be  justly  proud 
of  your  achievement,  because  you  now  have 
enough  experience  and  enough  knowledge' to 
luidcrstand  som.e  of  the  great  complexities  of 
our  world  ar.d  our  times  and  you  po;;sefs  the 
"oackground  that  will  enable  you  to  plumb 
ever  deeper  into  the  depths  of  the  ur.known. 
And   those   of   you   who  ha\c  earned   your 
secoiid   degree,    the   masters   degree,   can   be 
proud  that  you  have  mastered  at  least  one 
small    portion    of   the    field   of    your   choice. 
You  can  be  proud  that  you  not  only  know- 
more  than  you  did  a  year  or  two  ago.  but  that 
you   have   made    a   cuntribution  to   the  store 
of    knowleeige    by    writing    and   defending    a 
thesis.    You  have  tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  have  learned  in  greater  depth  and 
are  prepared  now  to  learn  in  ever  finer  de- 
tail. 

Not  everyone  is  educated,  ahd  not  all  of  us 
are  educated,  though  we  possess  varying 
kinds  of  academic  degrees  and  though  we 
have  devoted  long  years  to  study.  Great 
learning  is  worthy,  and  great  scholars  are 
just'iV  proud  of  their  knowledge,  but  great 
learning,  before  it  has  any  meaning,  must  be 
devoted  to  one  single  goal — the  pursuit  of  the 
truth.  If  any  one  of  us  is  t-uly  educated. 
we  nnut  seek  the  truth,  and  if  wc  f..il  to 
seek  tlie  truth  we  are  not  educated.  The 
man  who  devotes  his  energies  to  the  purstiit 
of  trtuh  obtains  the  greatest  of  all  life 
satisfactions.  The  great  English  ess.>.yist  and 
scholar.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  perhaps  said  it 
best  when  he  v.TOte.  "Certainly  it  is  heaven 
on  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon 
the  poles  of  truth."  If  you  wotild  be  satis- 
fied with  life,  and  if  you  would  be  truly 
educated,  you  should  live  by  those  words. 
Never  in  all  the  history  of  our  world  has 
education  been  so  important  as  it  is  now. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  truth 
could  ma:;e  us  free,  then  that  time  is  now. 
Our  technology,  gained  through  billions  of 
hours  of  research,  bought  by  billions  upon 


billions  of  dollars,  has  given  us  great  bless- 
ings and  placed  our  lives  under  deep  shadows. 
We  all  live  in  great  affluence,  and  our  wealth 
an<i  power  is  increasing  daily.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  are  forced  to  live  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death,  so  that  In  our  daily  lives 
we  all  remember  Herbert  Wells  forbidding 
words,  "human  history  becomes  more  and 
more  a  race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe." 

And   this   is   true.     We  must   in   our   time 
solve  the  riddle  of  whether  we  are  the  masters 
of    our   own    inventions   or    whether   we   are 
slaves  to  them.     We  must  solve  the  issue  of 
whether  we  can  control  the  atom  or  whether 
it   shall  control  vis.     The  contest  is  not  de- 
cided.    That  is  why   education   is  more  im- 
portant today  than  ever  and  one  reason  why 
your   being  here  is  important,  not  Just  to 
yourselves,  but  to  the  world  around  you.  a 
world   that   is   racing   against   time   to  solve 
its   tangled    problems — to    feed    the   hungry, 
heal  the  sick,  and  free  us  all  from  the  scourge 
of  war  and  the  disaster  of  utter  destruction. 
I  am  not  saying  that  education  alone  will 
solve  all  our  problems,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  must  have  an  educated  elite.     What 
I    am    saying   is   that    this    world    has    such 
fantastic  problems  that  we  must  better  eqtiip 
all  our  people  to  deal  with  those  problems. 
We  have  great  difficulties  in  this  world. 
But  adversity  is  just  one  side  of  the  coin. 
We    have    great    opportunities.     This    is   the 
best  of  times.     W'e  may  well  want  to  think 
that  it  is  the  worst  of  tiraes.  but  it  is  the  best 
of  times.     Tlie  opportunities  that  lie  ahead 
are  diClcult  to  imagine,  yet  they  are  there  if 
we  grasp  theni,  and  we  can  grasp  them  only 
by  preparing  ourselves. 

We  must  have  a  population  that  is  not  only 
educated,  but  a  population  that  is  flexible 
and  able  to  react  to  changing  times.  These 
are  times  in  which  staggering  changes  take 
place  almost  overnight.  Those  who  would 
not  be  cruslied  by  change  must  be  able  to 
react  to  change  and  control  it  and  bend  it  to 
their  own  will  and  make  it  accrue  to  their 
advantage. 

Let  me  reduce  this  proposition  to  simpler 
terms. 

Here  in  San  Antonio  we  have  often  failed 
to  keep  up  with  clianging  times,  and  we  have 
lost  much  by  not  taking  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  been  confronted  with. 
We  have  very  often  been  asleep  at  the 
switch  dtiringthe  20th  century,  and  the  re- 
sults are  painfully  clear.  We  have  the  lowest 
per  capita  income  of  any  of  the  great  cities  of 
this  State.  One  person  out  of  every  four  in 
this  county  is  poverty  stricken,  and  it  is  not 
infrequent  that  people  here  actually  go 
hungry  for  lack  of  the  price  of  food. 

Let  me  cite  a  single  statistic  educational 
attainment.  The  average  citizen  of  Bexar 
County  in  1960  had  the  same  education  as 
a  man"  in  Dallas  had  in  1940.  We  are  no  less 
than  25  years  behind.  Whereas  the  average 
Citizen  "of  Dallas  County  in  1960  had 
a  high  school  education,  the  average  citizen 
of  Bexar  County  had  only  10  years  of  school. 
Since  1940.  we  have  made  less  progress  in 
almost  everything  than  any  other  metro- 
politan county  in  Texas.  We  have  not  been 
prepared  for  thp  20th  century.  If  we  otir- 
selves  as  a  great  city  are  not  to  trail  be- 
hind forever  and  not  to  be  always  left  in  the 
economic  backwaters  and  out  of  the  main- 
kream  of  life,  we  m.ust  use  our  energies  and 
Imaginations  and  leadership  to  better  advan- 
tage. We  have  lost  much  time,  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  more.  Our  hope  is  in 
you,  and  I  know  "that  yovi  will  not  fail  us. 
If  voti  perform  as  you  can,  by  1980,  or  by 
1990,  Bexar  County  will  no  longer  be  the 
poorest  big  city  in  Texas,  and  will  no  longer 
be  the  least  educated  and  will  no  longer 
depend  on  an  uncertain  Federal  payroll  for 
its  economic  lifeblood. 

Edtication    is   not   the   sole   problem   that 
we  have,  but  we  do  know  that  poverty  and 
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icnorance  go  hand  in  hand,  and  hunger  fol- 
lows not  far  behind. 

Education  alone  may  not  solve  the  prob- 
lenis  of  the  world  or  of  Bexar  County,  and 
education  alone  may  never  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Mississippi  or  Appalachia.  but  it  will 
help. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  win  the  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe  we  ought  to 
concentrate  greater  resources  on  our  schools, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  university.  I 
have  always  supported,  with  my  voice  and  my 
votes,  investrnenis  in  education. 

Education  is  e.xpensivc  and  it  is  hard  to  get. 
It  will  become  even  more  expensive  and  even 
more  hard  to  get  in  the  future.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  education  as  a  people  and  we  must 
see  to  it  that  our  commitment  is  carried  out. 
for  tlie  benefit  of  ourselves  and  for  all  people. 

Adequate  educational  legislation  must  not 
mistake  beautiful  schools  for  good  schools. 
We  must  not  only  build  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories, but  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  that  is  demanded  to  get  better  teach- 
ers, teachers  of  better  aijility  and  who  are 
better  prepared.  We  must  upgrade  the 
quality  of  our  education  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  it. 

We  are  not  doing  enough  for  education  in 
Bexar  County,  and  we  are  not  doing  enough 
in  Texas.  Unless  we  make  the  sacrifices  that 
are  required  to  upgrade  our  schools— sacri- 
fices at  the  local  and  State  and  Federal  lev- 
els— then  we  are  leaving  our  children  behind 
in  the  starting  gates  of  life.  There  are  those 
who  know  horses  better  than  I.  but  I  know 
enough  to  assure  you  that  a  horse  who  is 
l:i.s;  out  of  the  starting  gate  is  going  to  have 
to  outrun  the  whole  field  or  finish  last. 

As  a  nation  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  not  all  States  and  not  all  localities  can 
afford  the  same  level  of  education,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try.  How  can  we  assure  that 
a  child  in  the  Deep  South  be  as  well  edticated 
as  the  one  from  New  York?  How  can  we  see 
that  the  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Hon.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT,  a 
Senator  from  Utah,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  privilege  we  have  at  the  begin- 
nin^r  of  each  of  our  se.ssions  to  approach 
Thee  and  ask  for  the  guidance  of  Thy 
spirit  in  our  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  country.  Each  day's  prob- 
lems seem  new,  but  actually  they  are  as 
old  as  mankind.  They  grow  out  of  our 
weaknesses,  our  inability  to  face  reality, 
and  the  situations  we  our.selves  create. 
We  realize  that  under  these  circum- 
stances we  cannot  hope  for  sound  solu- 
•tions  to  these  problems  without  the 
guidance  of  Thy  per.sonal  wisdom  and 
without  the  assurance  that  Thou  art  still 
with  us.  that  Thou  art  still  ruling  in  the 
world,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties, the  divisions,  and  the  dangers 
that  seem  to  lie  around  us,  we  can  rely 
upon  Thee  and  Thy  inspiration. 

Ble.ss  us,  that  we  may  be  made  equal 
to  the  tasks  we  face  today,  and  that  our 
decisions  may  be  valuable  for  our  coun- 
try in  the  future. 

We  also  ask  that  Thou  be  with  Amer- 
ica's two  astronauts,  soaring  high  above 


get  the  same  quality  of  education  as  those 
across  the  Distiict  line  in  suburban  Maryland 
or  Virginia,  and  how  can  we  see  to  it  that 
Bexar  County  has  as  good  schools  as  Houston 
or  Fort  Worth  or  Dallas? 

I  do  not  belie\e  that  these  problems  can 
be  solved  all  at  the  local  level,  and  they  can- 
not be  completely  solved  at  tlio  State  level. 
Nor  can  Federal  aciicn  alone  afsitre  a  na- 
tional standard  of  education  that  is  adequate. 

Kducational  leadership  involves  a  great 
deal.  For  a  while  wc  felt  th;tt  the  race  for 
education  was  merely  a  race  to  .■=aie  who  could 
rcacli  the  moon  first,  but  today  v/jp  know  that 
there  is  niuch  more  at  stake  tfian  a  mere 
monn  race. 

The  motto  of  one  of  our  great j universities 
here  in  Texas  Is  In  Latin.  "DisciiJhna  Praesi- 
dlum  Civitati.s."  In  English,  ithi.s  means 
roMg'nly  that  discipline  is  the  guardlai\  of  tVie 
state.  Discipline — learning,  understanduig. 
rational  action — is  the  strength  t'ud  fortress 
of  a  free  state  and  a  free  Eociety.  A  freeman 
knows  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  He  also  knows  that  f  rcclom  depends 
on  decisions  that  he  alone  can  nuike. 

A  free,  democratic  society  i.s  Ixi.sed  on  the 
pure  and  simple  proposition  thtu  men  are 
capable  of  self-government.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  all  men  are  rational — not  Just 
one  man  or  a  few — and  that,  iborefore.  all 
men  should  decide  for  them.selves  how  they 
shotild  be  governed.  In  such  a  .society  much 
depends  on  the  governed.  Tliev  mtist  be 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  act  for  tliemselves. 
They  must  not  be  willing  to  let  others  act 
for  thein.  They  must  be  able  to  be  members 
of  the  majority  when  they  arc  in  t»!ie  majority 
and  to  be  members  of  the  loyal  opixisition 
when  they  are  in  a  miiiority. 

Aristotle  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  democratic  government.  behcTing  that  it 
was  inclined  to  extremes.  Plato  ahd  Polybius 
believed  that  governments  moved  in  a  cycle 
Of  course  they  felt  that  the  fitst  form  of 
government  was  non-goveriimout  — an.irchv. 


and  that  from  a  state  of  anarchy  men  would 
turn  to  democracy.  But.  men  being  as  thev 
are.  and  human  nature  being  what  it  Is.  thev 
felt  that  the  people  in  a  democracy  woulci 
soon  begin  to  tire  of  their  t.ask  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  wotild  begin  to  let  fewer  men 
make  all  the  decisions.  An  elit*  would  de- 
velop, and  democracy  would  then  become  a 
state  of  oligarchy— govermnent  by  a  few 
As  life  progressed  onward,  the  great  philoso- 
pher felt  that  oligarchy  would  become  mo- 
Jiarchy,  and  that  monarchy  it.self  would  be- 
come absolute  and  despotic,  so  that  at  thp 
end  of  the  cycle,  anarcliy  would  have  passed 
to  freedom  and  freedom  to  slavery. 

In  this  country  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  show  that  a  free,  democratic  gov- 
ernment can  stand  the  lest  of  time.  \Vc 
h.ive  discovered,  as  the  Republic  has  grown 
and  matured,  that  the  true  basis  of  a  viable 
and  lasting  democracy  is  education.  We 
have  dLscovered  that  education  and  educ.i- 
tion  alone  can  prepare  a  citizen  to  uphold 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government.  That 
is  why  we  can  truthfully  say  that  learning- 
discipline,  as  the  Romans  put  it — is  tlie 
guardian  of  the  stale  and  the  basis  of  our 
freedom. 

You  have  now,  by  virtue  of  long  years  of 
schooling,  earned  your  diploma,  which  is  a 
passport  into  a  new  life,  and  which  is  tlie  key 
to  the  kingdom— the  key  to  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  the  kevs  to  trutii  and 
light. 

You  have  earned  the  right  to  citizenship, 
the  right  to  take  up  the  full  burden  ol  self- 
government  and  sclf-di.scipline-  for  yourself 
and  for  your  Nation. 

May  your  life  be  filled  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  have  pursued  truth 
all  your  days,  so  that  at  the  end  of  your  life 
you  can  s;»y  that,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  did. 
"Certainly  it  is  heaven  on  earth  to  have  a 
man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
dence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 


us  on  their  important  space  mission. 
Provide  them  with  a  safe  landing,  dear 
Lord.  We  pray  in  the  iiame  of  Thy  Son. 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MansfieId.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  readjng  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. June  3,   196.5,  was  dispcr.sed  witli. 


McKee.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  to  the 
office  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  was  read  twice  by  it-s 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


MESSAGE    FPv,OM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  messa.ne  iii  writin'-i  from  tlie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  submitting 
a  nomination,  was  commiinicaied  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  hi.s  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  STATEMENT.S 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  rcque.st  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  tran.saction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  ^^imited  to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE    tHOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  lof  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Ml-.  Bartlett.  pne  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  (H.R.  7777 »  to 
authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Gen. 
William  F.  McKee,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, to  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


SUBCOMxMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  lequcst  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  ol  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  authorized  to  meet  durinu  the  .-ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


PIOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  7777)   to  autliori;:e  the 
President   to   appoint   Gen.   William  P. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
ihr  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
mtion  of  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  U.S. 
N-nv  for  appointment  as  the  Chief  of 
Navai  Operations,  which  was  referred  to 
tlio  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  repoi-t-s  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.    _____^______ 

GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Law.son  B.  Knott.  Jr..  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Admiiv::^lrator  of  General  Services. 

The  VICE  PRPJSIDENT.  Vv^ithout  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  inrmcdiately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  v.ill  be  noli'.ied 
forthwith.   

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  rcquc.-t  of  Mv.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


PP.OPOSED    CONFERENCE   BY    NOR- 
ODOM      SIHANOUK,       CHIEF       OF 
STATE  OF   CAMBODIA 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
a.-^k  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  or  3  minutes  in  addition  to  the 
3  niiiiulcs  permitted  under  the  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, thv  Seniitor  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  the  time  which  he  has 
requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  4  there  is 
a  letter  from  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Chief 
of  State  of  Cambodia,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses his  position  on  a  proposed  cofifer- 
ence  covering  a  possible  guarantee  of  his 
country's  neutrality. 

I  believe  this  letter  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing of  wliat  Prince  Sihanouk  re- 
gards as  the  vital  interests  of  his  coun- 
try and  in  revealing  his  views  as  to  the 
powns  which  should  be  invited  to  a  con- 
fcrci-iCe  to  consider  them.  In  tliis  com- 
munication, he  recalls  a  message  sent 
to  him  by  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  and  his  reply.  Prince  Sihanouk 
stales  that  the  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Cambodia  .<^hould 
concern  itself  with  llie  problem  of  Cam- 
bodia, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He 
states  that  the  interested  powers.  Great 
Britain,  U.S.S.R.,  United  States.  France, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
should  agree  in  advance  on  a  solution 
which  would  satisfy  all  on  the  problem 
of  representation  of  South  Vietnam  at 
the  conference.  There  wore  three  pos- 
sibilities in  this  particular  respect  listed 
by  Pi  incc  Sihanouk  as  to  who  should  or 
should  not  represent  Saigon  and  one 
other   possibility— that    South    Vietnam 


should  not  be  represented  at  the  con- 
ference at  all. 

Prince  Sihanouk  stated  further  that  he 
informed  the  British  Prime  Minister  that 
Cambodia  stood  ready  in  advance  to  ac- 
cept any  solution  regarding  South  Viet- 
namese representation  which  "would  be 
mutually  approved  by  the  great  powers 
of  the  East  and  the  "W^est." 

This,  I  reiterate,  is  the  stated  view- 
point of  Prince  Sihanouk  and  whether  or 
not  v.e  agree  with  his  stipulations,  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  he  evi- 
dently stands  ready  to  participate  in  an- 
other Geneva  conference  which  would 
cover  the  question  of  Cambodia's  neu- 
trality and  that  question  only.  That 
question,  may  I  say,  is  in  itself  of  great 
significance  to  the  future  of  southeast 
Asia. 

Coincidentally  with  the  publication  of 
this  letter,  the  New  York  Times  reports 
on  a  statement  of  policy  which  was  made 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
a  white  paper  which  was  issued  by  the 
British  Government.  That  Government 
indicates  that  in  its  view  the  road  to  a 
possible  peace  in  .southeast  Asia  is  barred 
for  the  moment  by  the  negative  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  well  to  recall 
that  the  proposal  for  a  Cambodian  con- 
ference was  first  raised  by  Prince  Siha- 
nouk in  1962,  and  apain  proposed  in 
March  of  1965  at  which  time  it  was  stated 
that  the  conference  should  be  composed 
of  the  nine  participants  of  the  1954 
Geneva  meeting,  including  South  Viet- 
nam. China  and  North  Vietnam  ac- 
cepted at  once  and  the  Soviet  Union  took 
the  lead  in  extending  requests  to  the 
other  participants.  By  the  end  of  last 
April,  the  United  Stales  and  Britain  had 
agreed  to  a  reconve^iing  of  the  Geneva 
group. 

Since  then  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
the  propo.'-cd  conference  and  since  then 
Prince  Sihanouk  has  stated  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  which  he 
had  included  a  month  previously,  no 
lon'icr  represented 'the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  He  insisted  instead  that  Saigon 
would  have  to  be  represented  by  the 
People's  National  Liberation  Front.  On 
the  basis  of  Sihanouk's  letter,  which  is 
dated  May  16.  1965.  however,  he  now  sug- 
gests a  number  of  alternatives  concern- 
ing South  Vietnamese  participation,  and 
would  leave  it  up  to  the  five  great  powers 
to  make  the  decision  in  advance.  The 
Briti.sh  white  paper  suggests  that  the 
conference  be  summoned  as  planned  and 
this  would  include  all  the  oricinal  Geneva 
powers  including  South  Vietnam  and 
that  the  question  of  Vietcong  participa- 
tion be  settled  later. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  British 
su-'?:estion  together  v.ith  the  views  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  might  be  given  the  most 
serious  consideration;  in  m.y  opinion  that 
the  question  of  Vietcong  participation 
should  be  set  aside;  that  the  original 
Geneva  powers  meet;  and  that  this  con- 
ference, if  it  comes  into  being,  consider 
only  the  question  of  Cambodian  neutral- 
ity. It  would  be  within  the  authority  of 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain  as 
cochairmen  of  tlie  Geneva  conference  to 
issue  such  a  call,  name  a  date,  and  get 
the  Geneva  group  together  again.     All 


of  the  Geneva  powers  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  accepted  Sihanouk's  pro- 
posal; there  is  no  reason  now  why  those 
acceptances  cannot  be  meshed,  the  call 
issued,  the  conference  begun.  The  ini- 
tiative in  this  resJDect  seems  to  lie  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  if  this  is  so  and  it 
desires  peace  in  southeast  Asia,  as  I  as- 
sume it  does,  this  in  my  opinion  would 
be  the  first  short  step  toward  the  possible 
achievement  of  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  letter  from  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  head  of  the  state  of  Cambodia, 
dated  May  16,  1965,  to  the  editor  of  the  . 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follov.s; 
SiH.\Not:K  Discusses  Cambodian  Conference 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  May  6  editorial  (Internal  edition 
May  7)  you  analyze  the  reasons  which  Im- 
pelled Cambodia  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
wit  h  the  United  States. 

You  write  that  this  decision  stemmed  from 
my  con\  Iction  that  I  could  avoid  vassalage  to 
Cliina.  by  paying  occasional  "political  trib- 
ute." A  little  further  .you  say  that  1  try  to 
avoid  Chinese  mterfcrence  In  my  country  by 
making  concessiohs  to  China  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

You  attribute  to  me  sentiments  that  are 
not  at  a'll  mine,  and  thus  you  create  an  un- 
fortunate confusion  in  tlie  minds  of  your 
readers. 

Last  month  I  wrote  in  the  monthly  review 
Kambuia  published  in  Pnompenh.  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  illtision  on  the  fate 
that  awaits  me  at  the  hands  of  the  Commti- 
nlsts,  as  well  as  that  which  is  reserved  for  my 
government,  after  having  removed  from  our 
region  the  hiriueiice  and  especially  the  pres- 
ence of  the  free  world,  and  the  United  States 
in  particular. 

In  an  editorial  which  will  appear  shortly  In 
this  same  review.  I  concede  again  that  after 
the  disappearance  of  thg  United  States  from 
our  region  and  the  victory  of  the  Communist 
camp.  I  myself  and  the  people's  Socialist 
community  that  I  have  created  would  in- 
evitably disappear  from  the  scene.        , 

I  know  the  Chinese  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  be  botight  and  that  It 
IS  perfectly  useless  to  bend  before  them,  or 
to  play  their  game  occasionally  in  the  hope 
of  e>aracting  some  tilterior  advantage.  If  I 
acted  thus.  I  would  be  despised,  and  rightly 
so.  by  the  Chinese  people,  who  would  not 
alter  their  plans  one  iot»\  so  far  as  my  cotm- 
try  is  concerned. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  yoti  Americans 
seem  incapable  of  understanding.-  And  that 
is  that  Cambodia  has  broken  off  with  the 
United  States  of  America  not  because  it  is 
a  "pawn  of  Peipmg."  as  you  write,  but  for 
reasons  of  dignity  and  national  honor  that 
•\ve  have  •  •  •  placed  on  Cambodia,  you  dis- 
play obvious  .<:pite  in  saying  that  the  fault 
is  mine  and  that  because  I  allow  myself  to 
»e  "maneuvered  by  Peiping."  the  meeting 
may  not  take  place. 

As  for  the  prospect  of  an  international 
conference  taking  place  on  Cambodia,  you  let 
it  be  known  that  the  fault  lies  with  me  be- 
cause I  allow  myself  "to  be  run  by  Peiping." 
that  the  meeting  -will  not   t.;tke  place. 

But  then  you  immediately  point  out  that 
this  conference  was  intended  "in  part  to  pro- 
vide a  wav  for  exploratory  conversations  on 
Vietnam.""  And  this  Is  repeated  and  em- 
ulated bv  all  the  press  of  the  free  world.  We 
Cambodians  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia  and  our  ter- 
ritorial integrity  "do  not  concern  you  at  all 
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unci  til.  t  this  coni'erence  i.s  iiniplv ,  ia  your 
eyes,  a  good  way  to  sound  out  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese 
in  regard  to  South  Vietnam  and  that  you  will 
Unk  our  problem  to  that  of  Vietnam,  by  re- 
fusing to  give  any  guarantee  whatever  to 
Cambjdia  if  the  Communists  remain  in- 
transigent on  Vienian:. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  Cluna.  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  have  stated  clearly  their  determina- 
tion not  to  accept  the  government  of  Saii^on 
.'s  partner  in  an  International  meeiing.  ^ 

We  ourselves  are  well  aware  that  the  gov- 
erunent;  of  Saigon  has  lost  control  of  al- 
most four-fifths  of  the  Vietnamese  border 
with  Cambodia  and  we  also  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Saigon  persists  in  claimhi-:;  the 
ciiasral  Khmeres  Islands  while  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Hanoi  acknowledge  our  ownership. 

Nevertheless-  and  in  an  etiort  to  arrive  at 
a.  solution  in  surh  a  dirKcult  context — I  ad- 
vised the  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son, who  had  sent  me  on  May  11  an  ur:::ent 
message,  that  Cambodia  would  accept  the 
conference  on  two  conditions: 

First  of  all,  that  the  conierence  should 
concern  itself  with  the  Cambodian  problem 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Vietiiimese  or  Lao- 
tian problem.  Then,  that  the  interested 
po-xhrs:  Great  BritVm.  U.S.S.R..  the  United 
States.  Prance,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Ciiina.  should  agree  in  a.dvance  on  a  solution 
which  would  s.itisfy  all.  on  th.e  problem  of 
the  representation  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  there 
were  four  possibilities:  (1)  that  South  Viet- 
nam should  not  be  represented  at  the  con- 
ference: (2)  or  should  be  represented  bv  the 
National  Liberation  From:  (3»  or  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Government  of  Saigon:  (4) 
or  hnally  be  represented  bilatc-railv :  one  seat 
to  the  NLF,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Socialist  camp,  raid  another  seat  to  the"  Gov- 
ernment of  Saigon,  which  is  backed  bv  the 
free  world. 

I  informed  the  British  Prime  Minister  that 
Cambodia  stands  ready  in  advance  to  accept 
whatever  solution  regirding  tnc  renre.senta- 
tion  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  "mutually 
appro-.ed  by  th.e  great  powers  of  the  East 
and  the  West. 

This  will  prove  to  you.  I  hope,  that  we  are 
not  the  puppets  of  Peiping  and  that  we  do 
not  put  -spokes  in  any  wheels"  in  order  to 
aefeat  a  project  that  the  United  States  has 
put  so  long  on  •ice"  and  which  now  they 
discover  has  so  many  merits. 

Norodom  Sihanouk, 
Head  of  State  of  Cambodia. 
PxOMPENH.  May  16,  1905. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
i.slatui-e  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  a.s  follows: 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  \Vi.=;consin 
National  Guard 
Wherea,s  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
announced  its  intention  to  eliminate  the 
Army  Reserve  as  an  independent  entity  and 
to  rtdtice  the  strength  of  the  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Guard,  including  the  reduction  of 
Wisconsin ".s  iamed  Red  Aitow  Division  from 
a  division  to  a  brigade  of  the  National 
Guard;    and 

Whereas  the  propased  reorganization 
t;:kes  little  note  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  world  peace  and  order  made  by 
Wisconsin's  reservists  and  guardsmen  and 
is  likely  to  create  a  serious  problem  of  mo- 
rale in  Wisconsin  military  units:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 


lic-olrcil^b:/  the  nrriatc  {the  a  ncmbli/  co>/- 

the  State  of 

.    in   light   of 

the  outstanding  tradition  of  Wisconsin's  32d 


cnning) .  That  the  Lcgi.sratuie  ol 
Wisconsin : 

1.  Respectfully   requests    that 


SI  NA  i  t 


Jii 


>i'-'    i,  I'Jii.l 


Ion.  Wiscon- 


Red  Arrow  National  Guard  Di\  is 
sin,  it  be  kept  as  a  s-^paratc  brigade  rather 
than   being   made   a    divisional    brigade   at- 
tached to  a  Minnesota  division;  knd 

2.  Respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  withhold  its  approval  of 
the  proposed  rcorguiiizalion  of  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  organizations  u  Ull  the  ad- 
visabiiiiy  of  this  reorgivnizatio  t  has  been 
thoroughly  cKpiorcd:  and  be  it  f  irther 

R>\-iolied.  That  du:y  attestc.-'.  c  ipies  of  this 
rc-oluiion  be  immediately  traismillcd  to 
the  Secret. try  of  Defense,  to  tl  e  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  The  i  :lerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  tc  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  congression.il  dele{  atlon  from 
Wisconsin. 

Pa  ir.iCK  Glw  , 
Presictcnt  of  t  ic  Scnulc. 
WlI.LIAM  P.  N  tCENT. 
Chief  Clerk  of  t  !e  Senate. 
Robert  T.  HU£er. 
Speaker  of  it:c  Assembly 

J.^MFS    r      Bu4KLnY 

Cliief  Clerk  of  the 


Assembly. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  introduced  a  bill  iS. 
2088"  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the 
retirement  fund  or  that  the  infiividual  be 
rcimbtused,  which  wa.'^  read  tlvice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Po.~t  OfTicc  and  Civil  Service. 

•See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  :Sp.\rkman 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading." 


FEDERAL    EM- 
FOR    UNUSED 


A  BILL  TO  ALLOW 
PLOYEES  CREDIT 
SICK  LEAVE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ui- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  give  Federal  employees  aix  incentive 
for  accumulating  unused  sick  leave. 

At  present.  Federal  employees  are  al- 
lowed 13  days  a  year  of  sick  lefcve.  which 
they  may  accumulate  indefinitely  against 
the  day  when  some  catastrophic  illness 
may  overtake  them.  Thus,  many  em- 
ployees who  enjoy  good  health  arrive  at 
the  lime  when  they  are  to  retire  or  leave 
the  Government  service  with  a  large 
amount  of  accumulated  sick  leave.  At 
present,  they  receive  no  consideration  for 
accumulating  this  sick  leave. 

This  bill  would  allow  Federal  employ- 
ees to  credit  unused  sick  leave  in  their 
retirement  annuity  computations,  or.  al- 
ternatively, to  receive  severence  pay 
amounting  to  one-half  the  vajue  of  the 
unu.sed  leave.  i 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tile  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2088)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  accumulated  sicls  leave  be 
credited  to  the  retirement  fund  or  that 
the  individual  be  reimbursed,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,   and   referred   to   the 


Committee 
Service, 


on    Po.st    Office    and    Civil 


FOIiEIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  19(J5-_ 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2a  1 

Mr.  DIRK.SEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propo.-,ed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1837  •  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  A.vsistauce  Act  of"  19GI,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  puipo.ses,  which 
was  ordertci  to  lie  on  tlie  talMc  and  to  be 
printed. 

.A:T:-NT)M(:r:T   no.   :!3.t 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intcndid  to  be 
IH'opo.^ed  by  mr,  to  Sjiuite  bill  ia;]7,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  196;>.  and  a.';k 
that  it  be  printed.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  an  explanation  of  the 
rmendmc-nt  m:iy  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRn. 

TliG  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table:  and,  without  objection,  the 
explanation     will    be     liihucd    in    the 

R.iCORD. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
^ERiGHT  is  as  follows: 

EXPLA.VATION  OF  AME.NDMF.NT  REGARDING  MIL- 
ITARY Aid  to  Latin  .'Xmhuca 
.Section  511  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  now  limits  the  value  of  grant  pro^'ranis 
of  defense  articles  for  American  Republics  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  .$55  million,  -ol  which  a 
part  m:ty  be  used  during  each  iiscal  ye.ir  for 
tissistance  in  implementing  a  feasible  plan 
for  regional  defense." 

TIio  fust  part  of  the  lunendment  \\i.u:d 
autiiorize  the  use  of  up  to  $25  million  i>:  tlie 
■>j5  million  total  "for  assist.mce  to  an  inter- 
American  military  force  under  the  control 
of  the  OrgL-niz:ition  of  American  States." 
This  is  the  same  provision  which  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  iriC3  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  provision  of  existing  la%v  is  the 
compromise  which  resulted  in  conference 
that  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
replace  section  511(b)  of  the  existing  law 
which  provides  that  "internal  security  re- 
quireinents  shall  not.  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports 
surh  determination  to  the  Senate  "commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  be  the  basis 
for  military  assistance  programs  for  Ameucan 
Republics." 

As  rewritten  by  the  amendment,  section 
511(lj)  would  rcqviire  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  to  be  furnished  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  in  accordance  wltli 
joint  plans  i  including  such  plans  relating  to 
internal  security  problems)  approved  by  the 
OAS.  The  justification  for  this  change  is 
as  follows; 

When  the  restriction  on  military  assist- 
ance for  internal  .security  was  written  into 
the  law  in  the  late  lOSO's,  most  of  the  internal 
security  difficulties  in  Lsitin  America  were 
cavisecl  by  groups  trying  to  overthrow  cJictn- 
tors.  Many  of  the  internal  security  dillicul- 
ties  now  come  from  groups  trying'  to  over- 
throw freely  elected  legitimate  governments, 
as  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Furthermore, 
the  existing  law  has  been  effectively  nullified 
by  Presidential  determinations  th.at  internal 
security  requirements  Justify  military  a.ssist- 
ance  in  almost  every  country  of  the  hemi- 
sphere except  Cuba. 

Tlie  proposed  new  subsection  (b)  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  Joint  military  planning 
by  tlie  OAS.  not  only  in  connection  witli  an 
imer-American  force  but  also  in  connection 
with  all  security  problems.  Joint  planning 
for  internal  security  is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  Special  Consultant  Committee  on  Sccu- 
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p'unU  del  Este  Conference  in  January  1962. 
Some  of  the  actions  which  the  OAS  has  sub- 
sequently taken  with  respect  to  Cuban  efforts 
at  subversion  have  been  based  on  recom- 
mcndiitions  of  this  Committee.  The  joint 
nlannlng  contemplated  by  the  amendment, 
however"  would  go  beyond  phms  to  deal  with 
international  subversion  and  woiild  embrace 
all  icinds  of  internal  security  problems — for 
'example,  the  banditry  problem  in  Colombia, 
the  min'cworkers  problem  in   Bolivia,  etc. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  repre.'ents  too 
great  a  degree  of  OAS  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  tlie  countries  concerned. 
But  if  a  country  has  ;m  internal  security 
problem  so  serious  as  to  require  outside  as- 
sistance, then  Is  it  not  preferable  for  the 
intervention  to  come  from  the  OA.S  rather 
than  from,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  United 
states? 

Furnishing  of  U..S.  military  a.'^slstance  in 
accordance  with  OAS  plans  would  probably 
have  the  further  great  advantage  of  rcduc- 
ins  the  amount  of  assistance  and  re.<;training 
intra-Latiia  American  amis  races.  For  ex- 
ample, Peru  will  be  reluctant  to  approve  plans 
"which  call  for  much  military  assistance  to 
Ecti.idor,  and  vice  versa.  The  OAS  would 
almost  certainly  provide  a  tougher  screen- 
ing for  military  assistance  than  is  now  pro- 
vided by  ilie  machinery  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  precedent  for  the  requirement  for 
Joint  planning  in  the  nulitary  assistance 
which  was  furnLslied  to  Europe  in  the  early 
davs  of  NATO. 

it  should  al.-^o  be  noted  that  the  amend- 
ment is  qualilicd  by  requiring  military  as- 
sistance to  be  furnished  in  accordance  with 
joint  plans  "to  the  maximum  extent  feasible." 
Tlie  tunendmcnt  recognizes  that  the  OAS 
cannot  gear  it.self  up  for  this  t-ask  overnight; 
biit  it  does  provide  a  nudge  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

Similarly,  the  amendment  authorises,  but 
does  not  earmark,  $25  million  for  assistance 
to  an  inter-American  force.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  Senate's  action  in  1963.  (In  1959. 
the  Senate  did  earmark  $31.5  million  for  an 
inter-American  force,  but  the  provision 
could  not  be  held  in  conference.) 

Finally,  the  amendment  is  in  line  with — 
and  indeed,  supports — President  Johnson's 
call  at  Bavlor  University  May  28  for  "new 
internatlt^rtal  machinery  geared  to  meet  the 
fast-moving  events." 

AMENDMENT    NO.     23  5 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
mei^t.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  1837.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
piinted. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     232 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGERl  is  necessarily  absent  today.  I 
have  been  a.sked  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  medicare  bill,  on  behalf  of 
'  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI. 

The  effect  cjf  the  Neuberger-Hayden 
amendment  would  be  to  cover  active 
treatment  of  mental  illness  in  private  or 
public  accredited  mental  hospitals  on  the 
same  basis  as  physical  illness  treated  in  a 
geircral  hospital.  The  amendment  would 
accomplish  this  by  transferring  the  pro- 
visions covering  care  In  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, public  or  private,  from  the  volun- 


tary supplementary  plan  to  the  basic  hos- 
pital plan. 

H.R.  6675  now  provides  for  coverage  of 
mental  hospitals  under  the  limited  bene- 
fits of  the  voluntary  supplementary 
plan.  Thus,  a  mental  patient  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  a  p.sychiatric  hospital 
must  face  the  following  requirements: 
Fir.'^t.  pay  a  monthly  $3  premium  to  qual- 
ify for  benefits  under  the  supplementary 
plan:  .second,  pay  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent of  the  hospital  cost:  third,  treat- 
ment limited  tc  lifetime  maximum  of  180 
day.s. 

Treatment  of  mental  illness  is  covered 
tnider  the  basic  ho.spital  plan  only  in 
tho.'^e  general  hospitals  which  offer 
psychiatric  care.  However,  a.s  a  practical 
matter  this  benefit  would  be  virtually  un- 
available. Only  about  20  percent  of  gen- 
eral hospitals  actually  do  offer  any  psy- 
chiatric care  and  of  the  60  urban  areas 
in  our  counti-y  having  a  population  of 
between  50,000  and  100,000  people,  less 
than  half  have  a  general  hospital  with  a 
p.sychiatric  unit. 

P.sychiatric  services  in  general  hos- 
pitals of  many  States  are  either  nonex- 
istent or  negligible.  According  to  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 
Ala-ska.  New  Hampshire,  and  Wyoming 
have  no  such  facilities;  Arizona,  Dela- 
ware. Idaho,  Maine,  and  New  Mexico 
each  have  but  one  unit  in  one  general 
ho.spital:  Arkan.sas,  Hawaii,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  have  only 
two  hospitals  with  psychiatric  units:  and 
Nevada,  North  and  South  Dakota  have 
only  three  hospitals  with  such  units. 

The  value  of  timely  and  active  treat- 
ment has  been  attested  to  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Directors.  According  to  these  au- 
thorities, some  75  percent  of  the  elderly 
who  receive  such  care  are  capable  of  re- 
turning to  their  homes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  232')  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Tlie  language  of  this  sec- 


be    imposed    by    this    suta- 


mutuel  races, 
tion  is  clear: 

No    tax    shall 
chapter — 

( 1  >    Parimutuels. 

On  any  wager  placed  with,  or  in  any 
wager  placed  in  a  wagering  pool  conducted 
by,  a  parimutuel  wagering  enterprise  li- 
censed under  State  law. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  that  the  Congress 
would  exempt  privately  run  parimutuel 
racing,  operated  for  profit,  from  the  wa- 
gering tax,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
wagering  tax  would  be  imposed  on  a 
sweep.stakes  operated  by  a  sovereign 
State  from  which  the  proceeds  are  to  go 
to  a  public  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  has  exempted  parimutuel 
wagering  from  the  Federal  wagering  tax, 
I  think  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see 
just  how  much  money  is  involved  as  con- 
trasted with  the  small-scale  operation  of 
the  New  Hampshire  sweepstakes.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  table  prepared 
from  the  statistical  reports  for  the  year 
1964  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Racing  Commissioners,  showing  the 
parimutuel  turnover,  by  State,  of  those 
States  involved,  and  the  amount  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Federal  Government 
if  the  wagering  tax  were  imposed  in  this 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  I 


Slate 


I';iriiniitufl 
turiicivt't,  ll«4 


PotciUial 

Fetleral  10 

ix^rpoiil 
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EXCISE  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  SWEEPSTAKES- 

PART  IV 

AMENDMENT    NO.    234 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  single  most  important  consider- 
ation which  favors  the  adoption  of  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  excise  tax 
reduction  bill  is  a  sense  of  fairness.  At 
present,  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
wagering  is  not  levied  upon  all  forms  of 
wagering.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
contains  certain  specific  exemptions  for 
types  of  legalized  private  wagering  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  all  legal  wagering  in 
the  United  States.  Parimutuel  races  and 
gambling  casinos  are  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  wagering  tax.  an  a  re- 
sult of  specific  provisions  in  the  law. 

Section  4402  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  contains  the  exemption  for  pari- 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  how  insignificant  the  $587.- 
704.04  which  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire paid  last  year  in  Federal  wager- 
ing taxes  is.  compared  with  the  possible 
$440,156,934  which  could  be  raised  by 
eliminating  the  exemption  for  parimu- 
tuel racing. 

The  national  parimutuel  turnover  in 
1964  of  over  $4.4  billion  completely  over- 
shadows the  $5.7  million  gross  of  the  New 
Hampshire  sweepstakes. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  the 
losic  in  the  Treasury's  position.  The 
Ti-easury  seems  willing  enough  to  let  the 
huge,  privately  ran,  parimutuel  opera- 
tions continue  to  operate  free  and  clear 
of  the  wagering  tax,  while  it  resists  any 

attempt  to  remove  this  tax  from  a  State- 
run  sweepstakes  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  marked  exclusively  for  public  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  false  logic  of  this 
position  bothers  me.  What  is  the  ra- 
tionale for  exempting  private  casinos  and 
parimutuel  betting  from  the  wagering 
tax  while  including  State-operated 
sweepstakes  along  with  illegal  wagering? 
I  would  like  to  obtain  a  sound  answer  to 
this  question.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire would  like  to  obtain  an  answer. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sense  of 
fairness  in  the  application  of  this  law. 

Before    the    New    Hampshire    sweep- 
stakes was  established,  perhaps  there 
was   a   good   justification    for   the   pre- 
ferred    treatment     accorded     legalized 
gambling.    The  wagering  tax  law  was  en- 
acted in  an  attempt  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol illegal  gambling,  and  thus  no  pur- 
pose was  served  by  covering  wagering 
operations  already  licensed  and  super- 
vised  by  State  authorities.     The  intent 
of  the  law  was  clear.    But  its  language 
v.as  not  sufficiently  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  future  New  Hampshire  sweepstakes. 
Thus    the    State    of   New    Hampshire 
finds  itself  classed  with  illegal  gamblers, 
with  criminals,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  law.    The  Congress  cannot 
permit  this  situation  to  exist  any  longer. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  'l  would 
like  to  formally  introduce  my  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8371.  on  behalf  of  myself 
and    my    senior    colleague    from    New 
'Hamp.shire,  Senator  Cottom.    i  send  this 
amendment   to  the   desk  and   ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  234)  v.-as  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  as 
follows : 

On  page  23.  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  211.     State-conducted   Sweepst.ikes 

"(a)  Section  4402  (relating  to  exemptions 
rrom  the  tax  on  wagers)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing cut  'and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ri )  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
grapn  (2)  and  Inserting  '.  or',  and  by  adding 
at  tae  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph :  °  ^ 

"■(3)  State-conducted  sweepstakes —On 
any  wager  placed  In  a  sweepstakes,  wacerine 
pc/ol.  or  lottery —  °        ° 

".'(A)  whic!h  is  conducted  by  an  agency  of 
a  State  acting  under  authority  of  State  law 
and 

'"(B)   the  ultimate  winners  In  which  are 
determined  by  the  results  of  a  horse  race, 
but  only  if  such  wager  is  placed  with  the 
state   agency   conducting  such   sweepstakes 
wagering  pcol.  or  lottery,  or  with  Its  author- 
ized employees  or  agents.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
fa)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wagers  placed 
alter  March  10,  1964." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  FongI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1807,  the  Cor- 
rectional Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of 
1965,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  | 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATIONS 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  O.  Doyle,  of  Georgia,  to  be  US 
marshal,  middle  district  of  Gcortiia  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Gibson  Eze'.i,  deceased. 

Charles  B.  Bendiage,  Jr.,  of  Iowa,  to  be  US 
marshal,  southern  district  of  Icwa  for  a 
term  of  4  years  ( reappointment  i . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  ic  v.ritin"- 
on  or  before  Friday,  June  11.  1965  -any 
representations  or  objections  they 'may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled 


Jiine  4,  1965 


I  have 
of  our 
service 


PRESSURE  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 
CIVIL    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES     TO 
POLITICAL  FUNCTIONS 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  Pre.sid'-m, 
often  said  that   the  foundation 
Federal  Government  is  the  civil 
employee. 

Administrations  come  and  go  but  the 
orderly  process  of  Government  business 
knows  no  interruption  because  of  the 
capable  and  effective  service  of  the  civil 
service  worker. 

That  is  why  I  am  again  dismayed  to 
see  that  efforts  are  being  mads  to  pres- 
sure Federal  employees  into  contributin"- 
to  political  functions.  ° 

Whether  this  pre.s.sure  be  "soft"  cr 
"hard,"  it  is  wrong.  Whether  this  pres- 
sure IS  exerted  by  either  party,  it  is  still 
a  breach  of  the  law  and.  regulations 
which  were  established  to  protect  the 
worker. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  has 
focu.-ed  its  columns  on  tht-se  violations 
m  the  past.  It  did  so  again  on  May  28 
and  June  1. 

The  highly  respected  Star  writ^^r.  Wal- 
ter Pincus,  has  drawn  public  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  this  year.  I  quote  from 
his  article  of  May  28 : 

Machinery  to  solicit  political  contributions 
from  Federal  employees  again  hp.s  been  set  in 
motion  by  Democratic  Party  offlcirds  given 
the  Job  of  selling  $100  tickets  to  the  19G5 
Democratic  congressional  dinner  on  June  24 
at  the  National  Armory.  j 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Pincus  quotes  one 
political  appointee  to  this  effect: 

You  have  a  choice— break  the  Juttice  De- 
partment's law  or  Maguire's  law. 

The  Justice  Department's  law  rr  forred 
to  is  a  section  of  the  Federal  Coie  mak- 


ing it  Illegal  for  a  Federal  employee  to 
directly  or  indirectly  solicit  contribution^ 
of  a  political  nature. 

Maguire's  law  was  a  reference  to  the 
Democratic  Party  Treasurer  Richard 
Maguirc.  the  man,  according  to  Mr  Pin 
cu.?,  -credited  with  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  .sy.sLematic  solicitation  with- 
in Federal  a."cncies." 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that  there 
should  be  no  choice.  Maguire's  law  as 
the  Star  j^ut  it  in  an  editorial  on  June 
1,  "ought  to  be  repealed,  fast." 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Congress  will  look  Into  these  re- 
ports. 

I  am  hopeful,  but  not  very  optimistic 

th.at  the  agency  heads  in  whose  depart- 
ment these  solicitations  are  taking  place 
Will  demand  that  they  stop. 

I  am  hopeful,  but  not  very  optimistic 
that  President  Johnson  will  see  to  it  that 
they  halt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  'US 
Workers  Targets  Again,"  and  the  edi- 
torial, "Maguire's  Law,"  both  from  the 
Evening  Star,  be  printed  in  the  Reg- 
o  R  r^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artici" 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Vv-ashlngton   (DC.)    Star   Mav  28 

19G5) 

MoNEv  AND  Politics:  U.S.  Workers  T.^rcets 

Again 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Machinery  to  solicit  political  contributions 

from  Federal  employees  again  has  been  set  in 

motion   by   Democratic   P.irty   officials   given 

the  job  of  selling  $100  tickets  to  the   1%5 

Democratic  congressional  dinner  on  June  24 

at  the  National  Armory. 

The  aim  this  year,  through  mailings  and 
personal  contact,  apparcntlv.  is  get  those 
employees  who  contributed  List  year  dining 
the  presidential  campaign  to  contribute 
agaui. 

As  part  of  their  program,  the  Democrats 
again  appear  to  be  planning  to  push  ticket 
s.acs  within  Federal  departments  and  acen- 
cics— a  practice  that  previously  has  stirred  up 
criticism  from   within   the  civil  service. 

Tiiis  year,  however,  it's  the  "salesmen" 
selected  to  do  the  pushing  who  appear  dis- 
turbed. 

'■you  have  a  choice— break  the  Justice 
Dcp.rtmcnt's  l;iw  or  Maguire's  law,"  one 
political  appointee  said  Wednesday.  He  had 
jUot  been  nirdc  part  of  his  agency's  team  to 
push  sales  of  SlOO  tickets  to  the  dinner  to  a 
li^t  of  his  colleagues. 

The  "Justice  Department's  law"  is  a  section 
of  the  Federal  code  which  makes  It  iiicEral  for 
one  Federal  employee  to  "directly  or  indi- 
rectly" solicit,  receive  "cr  •  •  •  in  any  man- 
ner (be)  concerned  in  soliciting  or  rece;v- 
ing,  any  a-ssessmcnt.  sub.^cription.  or  c  n- 
tribution  for  any  political  purpose  what- 
ever •  *  •"  from  another  Federal  c.mploynp. 
The  penalties:  A  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  a  Fcntence  of  not  more  than  3  years  In  jail 
or  both. 

"Maguire's  law"  refers  to  Democ/atlc  Party 
Treasurer  Richard  Maguire,  the  man  cred- 
ited with  .setting  up  the  machinery  for  sys- 
tematic solicitation  within  Federal  agencies. 

Tlie  "Inhou-e"  salepmen.  fur  the  most  p?.rt, 
are  the  npeney's  political  appointees  who.-e 
futures  depend  in  large  part  on  the  good  will 
of  party  officials. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  law  has  pretty 
much  been  winked  at.  This  year,  however, 
the  Justice  Department  is  weighing  a  Fcd- 
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Lot  Bureau  of  Investigation  report  to  deter-     put  the  arm  on  Federal  employees  for  con- 
mine  whether  several  officials  of  the  Rural     tributions— in  clear  violation  of  Federal  law. 
Eiectriflcatlon  Administration  violated  Ped- 
tral  law  in  their  promotion,  last  year,  of  $100 
tickets  to  the  Democratic  fundraising  gala. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after  a  pre- 
limintiry  inquiry  into  the  matter  last  fall,  de- 
termined the  facts  were  such  to  warrant  study 
for  prosecution. 

Despite  the  Justice  Dep.irtmcnt  inquiry. 
Ijemocratic  Party  aids  have  begun  to  dis- 
tribute lists  of  last  year's  contributors  to 
tederal  agencies  to  aid  in  selling  this  year's 
(Jinner  tickets. 

Officials  at  both  the  State  and  Commerce 
t)epartment,s  reportedly  not  only  have  re- 
ceived such  lists,  but  have  discussed  promo- 
tion of  ticket  sales  with  selected  top  staff 
(iiembers. 

At  the  State  Department,  a  meeting  re- 
portedly took  place  within  the  past  week  and 
fhe  list  of  last  year's  contributors  was  broken 
do\tfn  among  a  group  of  eight  political  op- 
bointee  "salesmen."  Their  Job  was  to  keep 
to  the  "strictly  political"  Jobholders,  but  to 
encourage  them  to  again  contribute  to  the 

parly. 

Reports  that  a  similar  meeting  took  place 
at  Commerce  could  not  be  conllrmed. 

At  one  point  in  the  State  meeting,  a  sug- 
gestion that  solicitation  letters  be  sent  to 
Ambassadors  overseas  was  vetoed. 

Complementing  the  direct  solicitation  ef- 
fort; is  a  mailing  to  lists  of  contributors  over 
the  signature  of  Party  Chairman  John  M. 
Bailey  inviting  the  recipient  to  the  dinner 
and  enclosing  a  pledge  card. 

The  card  contains  a  code  number  that  per- 
mits the  dinner  committee  to  identify  a 
Government  employee's  agency  and  so  seat 
him  with  his  coworkers. 


Thus  far,  as  the  Star's  Walter  Pincus  noted 
the  other  day.  the  main  complaints  are  com- 
ing from  employees  recruited  to  push  tbe 
congressional  dinner  ticket  sales.  Their  con- 
cern is  understandable.  For  the  Federal  code 
is  quite  specific  in  making  it  a  crime  for  any 
Federal  employee  "directly  or  indirectly"  to 
solicit  funds  from  another  Federal  employee 
"for  any  political  purpose  whatever."  And 
While  this  is  not  a  new  provision,  most  of  the 
ticket  pushers  are  fully  aware  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  examining  an  FBI  report 
on  complaints  which  arose  In  connection 
with  a  similar  party  gala  last  year. 

The  trouble  is,  as  one  anonymous  political 
appointee  put  it,  that  he  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  are  placed  In  a  position  of  break- 
ing either  "the  Justice  Department's  law  or 
Maguire's  law" — the  latter  referring  to  the 
solicitation  plans  reportedly  set  up  by  Rich- 
ard  Maguire,   the  Democratic  treasurer. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  about  what 
action  is  called  for  here.  "Maguire's  law" 
ought  to  be  repealed,  fast,  and  no  congres- 
sional action  Is  required  to  do  It.  Legislation 
may  well  be  desirable  to  encourage  wider 
financial  support  of  political  candidates  and 
their  parties,  possibly  through  tax  credits  or 
tax  deductions.  But  in  the  meantime  Fed- 
eral employees  should  be  protected  against 
the  pressures  to  give  which  are  inevitably 
present  under  the  sort  of  solicitation  program 
which   is   now   getting   underway. 


MILDER  THAN    1964    EFFORT 

This  year's  Inhouse  soliciUition  appears  to 
be  much  milder  in  its  approach  than  was  the 
effort  made  last  year  to  sell  gala  tickets. 

At  that  time,  top  agency  officials  scheduled 
cockUiil  parties  to  precede  the  event  and 
agency  salesmen  went  down  their  assigned 
lists  asking  fellow  workers  if  they  were  com- 
ing to  the  party. 

Frbm  the  party,  buses  took  those  present 
to  the  gala  where  they  all  sat  together — 
usually  with  the  front  row  of  their  section 
filled  with  the  highest  ranking  agency  offi- 
cials  from    the    Secretary   down. 

How  much  actual  pressure  Is  involved  in 
ticket  sales?  Some  civil  servants  considered 
the  very  fact  they  receive  an  invitation  at 
home  implied  pressure. 

One  agency  salesman  said  the  belief  that 
President  John.son  was  the  kind  of  politi- 
cian who  watched  officeholder  contributor 
lists  was  a  form  of  pressure. 

NEW   ELEMENT  NOW 

Adds  a  Democratic  National  Committee 
spokesman:  "The  biggest  pressure  came  from 
repeated  news  stories  that  employees  were  be- 
ing threatened  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
they  didn't  come  through." 

This  year  there  appears  to  be  a  new  ele- 
ment of  resentment  among  the  "salesmen." 
They  have  a  fear  that  should  someone  report 
them — as  happened  in  the  RE-\  case — no  one, 
par'icularly  party  officials,  could  come  to 
their  defense. 

Party  officials  who  hand  out  contributor 
lists  in  no  way  violate  the  law.  Only  the 
Federal  employee  who  approaches  a  colleague 
faces  trouble. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
June  1,  19651 
MAcrip.ES  Law 
Well,  the  time  for  another  of  the  Demo- 
crats'   $100-a-plate    fundraising    dinners    is 
once  more   drawing   near.     And   once  more 
the  party  hierarchy  In  Government  offices  all 
over  town   Is   revving   up   the   machinery   to 


BOMBING  OF  TARGETS  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Another  Korea?"  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Alsop.  Mr.  Alsop  criticizes 
the  selection  of  targets  for  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam.  He  refers  to  such  tar- 
gets as  being  relatively  insignificant.  He 
also  warns  that  we  have  lost  the  initia- 
tive because  we  have  not  been  hitting 
some  of  the  important  targets. 

This  practice  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Secretaiy  Rusk,  because  Mr.  Alsop 
is  a  knowledgeable  individual,  one  who 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Far 
East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  *■ 

Another  Korea? 
^By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Hong  Kong. — .'iny  attempt  to  stun  up  the 
present  dangerous  situation  in  Vietnam  must 
begin  with  the  fact  that  the  initiative  has 
been  completely  abandoned  to  the  enemy 
during  the  entire  period  since  the  middle 
of  March. 

The  Pre.'-ident's  decision  to  bomb  North 
Vietnamese  targets  Initially  produced  very 
big  dividends.  The  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment was  visibly  consternated  and  thrown 
off  balance.  The  Victcong  were  nM  merely 
thrown  off  balance;  according  to  all  indica- 
tions on  the  spot,  their  morale  plummeted 
downward  to  the  low  point  reported  by  the 
French  newspaperman.  Georges  ChafTard. 

In  the  Sotith  Vietnamese  Government  and 
Army,  and  among  the  civil  population,  mo- 
j  ale  improved  proportionally.  Relative  gov- 
ernmental stability  was  consequently 
achieved.  The  final  defeat  that  had  been 
tmcomforiably  close  (for  South  Vietnam 
was  literally  cut  in  half  in  late  January)  was 
decisively  prevent-ed. 

That  left  the  problem  of  retaining  the  ini- 
tiative   that    had    thus    been    regained.     In 


South  Vietnam,  not  a  great  deal  could  be 
done  Immediately.  To  be  sure,  certain  im- 
portant actions  were  taken,  like  the  coura- 
geous ground  offensive,  supported  by  tremen- 
dous airpower,  that  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  positions  along  Route  19,  from  Plelku  to 
the  seacoast.  But  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  lacked  the  reserves  to  launch  offensives 
against  the  enemy  main  force  units  In  their 
mountain  and  Jungle  redoubts;  and  the 
Americans,  who  were  coming  in  to  recon- 
stitute the  reserves,  were  not  yet  ready  for 
action. 

That  left  the  bombing  of  the  north,  which 
should  be  conceived  as  a  boxer's  left  hand, 
reinforcing  the  work  of  his  right  hand. 
What  was  needed,  of  course,  was  nothing  like 
the  area  bombing  of  Hanoi  which  people  who 
have  never  set  foot  in  Asia  seem  to  regard 
as  the  only  alternative  to  the  nibbling  at- 
tacks we  have  been  making. 

But  there  is  all  the  diflference  in  the  world 
between  quietly  but  sternly  Increased  pres- 
sure, and  trying  to  pressure  a  man  by  biting 
him  persistently  in  the  toe.  Or  another  way 
to  put  it  is  to  say  that  there  Is  a  wide  gap 
between  a  carefully  modulated  crescendo  and 
getting  permanently  stuck  on  the  least  Im- 
portant note  In  the  piano  keyboard. 

Single  note-playing  Is  really  all  that  has 
been  happening.  The  pianists  In  Washing- 
ton, measuring  distances  to  Hanoi  in  quarter 
Inches,  reportedly  believe  they  liave  been 
playing  a  crescendo;  but  they  are  mistaken. 
The  targets  are  trivial.  The  areas  under 
attack  are  those  wf  least  importance  to  the 
Hanoi  government.  What  is  now  the  main 
supply  and  invasion  route  has  not  even  been 
hit  once  on  North  Vietnamese  soil,  for  it  runs 
from  North  Vietnam,  Into  Samneua  Province 
in  Laos,  at  a  point  rather  far  In  the  north. 
What  may  be  the  logic  of  this  one-note 
piano  playing  Is  pretty  hard  to  perceive. 
Countless  missions  axe  run,  and  planes  and 
pilots  are  lost,  on  road  recorinalssance — on 
"roadwork"  as  the  Navy  pilots  scornfully  say. 
But  no  truck  can  move  on  these  roads  with- 
out oil  fuel:  and  the  limited  petroleum  stores 
are  probably  the  most  vulnerable  single  fea- 
ture of  the  North  Vietnamese  economy. 
Would  not  taking  out  the  petroleum  stores  be 
cheaper  in  the  end? 

There  are  other  such  questions.  What  is 
beyond  question,  meanwhile.  Is  the  unfortu- 
nate political-military  effect  of  the  American 
abandonment  of  the  briefly  regained  Initia- 
tive. The  apparent  proof  of  iron  American 
resolution,  of  final  American  commitment, 
was  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the  good 
effects  of  President  Johnson's  February  de- 
cision in  South  Vietnam. 

But  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  know  their 
own  country,  are  not  to  be  deceived  about  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  the  targets  be- 
ing hit  and  the  relative  Insignificance  of  the 
areas  being  covered.  In  the  south,  therefore, 
what  started  as  proof  of  American  resolu- 
tion has  begun  to  be  regarded  as  still  another 
proof  of  American  irresolution.  A  recurrence 
of  political  troubles  has  automatically  re- 
sulted. 

One  can  assume  with  confidence  that  the 
impression  conveyed  In  the  north  has  been 
the  same  as  in  the  south,  but  with  reverse 
effects.  A  m;m  who  expects  severe  and 
mounting  pressure,  and  then  experiences 
nothing  much  worse  than  persistent  annoy- 
ance, is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  oCf  his  stride 
for  very  long.  It  must  be  remembered. 

Hence  the  situation  is  doubly  dangerous. 
It  Is  dangerous,  first,  because  a  mere  local 
catastrophe  can  conceivably  have  generalized 
effects  this  summer  because  of  the  slumping 
mood  of  the  south.  And  it  Is  dangerous, 
second,  because  we  are  all  too  likely  to  end 
m  another  Korean-style  war,  under  much 
less  favorable  conditions,  unless  the  principle 
of  the  bjAxers  right  and  left  begins  to  be  re- 
membered. Tliat  is  the  most  important 
point  of  all. 
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MILITARY  SERVICEMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  tliis  morning  contains 
an  article  entitled  •'On  Soldiers'  Pay, 
Ta.xable  and  Other,"  v.ritten  by  Marquis 

Childs.  Because  of  the  pending  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  an  increase 
in  military  pay,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Childs' 
observations  warrant  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Record;  therefore,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be^-printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Soldiers'  P.\t,  T.\x.\ble  .'4ND  Other 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
TTntil  a  recent  Executive  order  the  most 
glaring  inequity  in  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  law  was  one  that  hit  com- 
paratively few  taxpayers.  If  you  were  a  serv- 
iceman in  a  jungle  foxhole  in  Vietnam  the 
Federal  tax  was  levied  not  only  on  your 
base  pay  but  on  yotir  extra  compensation 
for  ''duty  subject  to  hostile  fire." 

This  last  was  a  bit  of  bureaucratic  gob- 
bledygook  intended  to  evade  the  word  com- 
bat.' Protests  began  to  come  from  Congress 
about  men  under  fire  having  their  pay  sub- 
ject to  Federal  taxation.  Noting  that  one 
of  his  constituents.  Capt.  F.  R.  Kendrick,  a 
helicopter  pilot  from  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  had 
raised  a  question  about  this  obvious  injus- 
tice. Senator  John  McClellan  called  on  the 
President  to  exempt  men  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  that  power  under  a 
precedent  established  by  Congress  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Truman  6  months  after 
the  start  of  the  Korean  war  in  1950.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  an  Executive  order  on 
April  24  designating  Vietnam  and  the  wa- 
ters within  100  miles  of  the  Vietnam.ese  coast 
"an  area  In  which  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  and  have  been  engaged  in  com- 
bat." The  order  was  made  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1964. 

This  not  only  righted  a  conspicuous  in- 
justice but  it  was  official  recognition — the 
only  one  thus  far — of  the  grim  reality  of  what 
is  happening  in  Vietnam.  With  nearly  50,- 
OCO  Americans  on  the  ground  in  the  Vietna- 
mese conflict  the  fact  can  no  longer  be  evaded 
that  this  is  a  war  albeit  an  undeclared  war. 
Now  a  move  is  on  to  make  the  Dominican 
Republic  a  combat  zone.  Although  whether 
Congress  has  any  authority  in  this  field  is 
questionable.  Senator  George  Smathehs 
had  Introduced  a  bill  specifying  April  28  as 
the  date  on  which  combat  began  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  adjacent  waters.  Ma- 
rines and  paratroopers  in  service  there  would 
also  be  exempted.  As  In  Vietnam,  this  v.culd 
apply  to  enlisted  personnel.  Officers  in  com- 
b.it  get  a  $200  a  month  deduction. 

When  set  alongside  the  income  scales  and 
spending  standards  of  the  affluent  society 
military  p.iy  appears  niggardly.  Granted  that 
you  cannot  recompense  men  for  patriotism, 
dvity.  dedication  to  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  nevertheless  compensation  should  be 
at  least  adequate.  And  the  feeling  is  grow- 
ing in  Congress  that  even  the  proposed  5-per- 
cent increase  in  military  pay  will  still  leave 
most  grades  shortchanged. 

Tlie  beginning  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  l.s 
$78  a  month.  This  goes  to  a  high  for  a 
soldier  with  26  years  of  service  of  $573.90. 
That  is  base  pay.  It  does  not  include  about 
40  percent  additional  compensation  for  hous- 
ing and  Subsistence,  most  of  which  has  in 
peacetime  been  exempt  from  income  tax. 

Combat  pay  Is  an  across-the-board  addi- 
tion for  all  grades  of  $55  a  month.  It  was 
the  ruling  that  this  amount,  along  with  regu- 
lar pay,  was  subject  to  Federal  taxation  that 
caused  the  greatest,  resentment  among  men 


daily  under  fire.  Captain  Kendricks  had 
said  he  had  no  Intention  of  paying  tax  on 
"hostile  fire"  pay. 

A  5-percent  pay  boost  will  mean  very  little 
to  enlisted  personnel.  To  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral with  monthly  pay  of  $1,614  It  is  a  sizable 
increase.  That  is  the  inherent  injustice  of 
an  across-the-board  proposal— it  gives  slight 

help  to  those  in  the  lower  ranks.  The  s.a'me 
imbalance  was  part  of  tb.e  last  cut  In  the 
Federal  incoma  ta>4  rates.  For  tijose  in  the 
lower  brackets  it  meant  a  ncfrHglble  saving 
while  for  the  minority  on  the  top  level  the 
amount  saved  was  stibstantial. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  aUout  giving 
relief  to  the  small  taxpayer  but  so  far  noth- 
ing has  come  of  it.  A  large  propcrtion  of  the 
2, GOO, 000  men  in  the  Armed  Fopccs  of  the 
United  States  are  in  this  category 'and,  ex- 
cept for  approximately  50.00o"ia  Vietnam, 
they  are  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 
Despite  pressures  to  make  it  so,  a  specific 
Bureau  of  Internal  Rcvenu<'  ruling  hfid  that 
Europe,  where  most  Americans  overseas  are 
stationed,  is  not  a  combat  zone. 

As  the  war  in  Vietnam  ha.^  escalated,  so 
have  American  casualty  lists,  although  they 
are  still  comparatively  small. 

The  pay  structure  of  the  militarv.  as  enE^i- 
neered  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  is  designed  to  keep  career  men 
with  career  skills  in  the  servicg.  This  is 
pioving  more  and  more  dimcult  ic  competi- 
tion with  private  Industry  that  constantly 
lures  away  with  much  higher  salaries  men 
trained  in  electronics  and  other  tx'chniques. 
Moreover,  the  McNamara  goal  t^as  for  a 
peacetime  service,  and  in  Vietnam  we  have 
a  wartime  army. 


EXCISE  TAXES 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  4,  1965,  contains 
an  article  entitled  "The  Excise  Ta.x;  Re- 
form, Not  Repeal.  Would  Best  Berve  the 
Nation."  written  by  Harley  L.  Lutz.  The 
article  is  timely  not  only  because  of  the 
impending  passage  of  excise  tax  cuts  and 
eliminations,  but  because  of  Mr.  Lutz' 
commentary  on  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion in  this  country. 

He  points  out  Ihat  certain  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  belittled  infla- 
tion as  being  nonexistent  or  relatively 
unimportant;  but  he  produces  figures  to 
demonstrate  that  since  1960  the  increase 
in  our  gro.ss  national  product  has  con- 
sisted 40  percent  of  inflation.  I  have 
been  saying  that  such  increa.se  has  been 
30  percent.  While  I  have  used  a  some- 
what different  basis  than  Dr.  Lutz  uses, 
I  think  he  points  up  the  fact  that,  if  any- 
thing, I  have  been  conservative  in  my 
own  estimate  of  30  percent  inflation.  If 
anything,  I  should  be  inclined  to  defer 
to  the  judgment  of  this  distinguished 
writer  and  economist.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Excise   Tax:     Lutz   Says   Rew^rm,   Not 
Repeal,   Would   Best   Serve   the   Natiom 

(By  Harley  L,.  Lutz) 
The  President's  mes.<;age  asking  for  repeal 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Federal  excise  tax 
system  criticized  these  taxes  in  t«rms  that 
have  been  stated  many  times  over  the  years 
before  the  congressional  tax-vvTitJng  com- 
mittees. After  the  defeat  of  a  broad-based 
excise  tax  bill  in  1932,  the  Congress  proceeded 
to  throw  together  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  levies.  In  World  War  11  the  list  was 
extended  and  during  the  Korean  war  some 
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rates  were  increased.  Tliere  was  neithsr  con- 
sistency  nor  logic  in  the  selection,  the  rates 
or  the  principles  of  application.  The  result 
wa.s  a  highly  selective  array  of  excise  taxes 
that  was  grossly  discriminatory  among  both 
producers  and  consumers  of  taxed  and  ex- 
empt articles. 

The  recommendations  call  for  repeal  of 

specified  classes  of  excise  taxes  as  of  Ju'.v  1 
1905.  and  of  others  as  of  January  1,  1066* 
The  notable  omissions  are  those  taxes  v.-hich 
are  earmarked  for  the  highway  fund  and  the 
taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tob.irro 
products.  Under  the  President's  plan  the 
passenger  car  tax  rate  would  drop  to  5  per- 
cent by  January  1,  1967,  but  the  House  this 
week  voted  to  eliminate  this  tax  by  1969 
Tl\e  telcpohne  tax  rate  would  be  reduced! 
with  termination  set  for  1069.  Estiniated 
costs  of  the  highv.-.iy  program  are  higher  and 
increased  taxes  to  meet  the  Increased  cost 
are  asked  for.  relating  to  diesel  fuel,  heavy 
truck  use   tax,  and   tread   rubber. 

LAPSE    OF   LOGIC 

A  curious  lapse  of  logic  crept  Into  the 
text.  Excise  tax  repeal  was  defended  on 
the  cround,  among  others,  that  this  would 
le-ssen  the  burden  of  regressive  taxes  on 
low-income  families.  Yet.  in  proposin-  a 
final  tax  rate  of  5  percent  on  passenger  cars. 
It  is  said  that  this  tax  would  not  be  rec;res- 
slve.  For  the  average  family,  a  $2.00o"  fur 
coat  is  vastly  less  important;  than  a  $2,000 
automobile.  , 

Tl:ie  attitude  toward  long-range  Federal 
tax  policy  revealed  in  the  message  is  greatly 
to  be  rc?;retted.  Repeal  of  the  existing  dis- 
criminatory excises  is  a  nece.<=sary  first  stop 
toward  reform.  Tlie  next  step  should  be 
the  introduction  of  a  broad  excise  tax.  ap- 
pMcable  to  virtually  all  consumer  products  at 
a  uniform  rate.  Tliis  would  end  the  discrim- 
ination and  equalize  the  tax  situation  for 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Tlie  final 
stngo  of  mantifacture  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate point  of  collection.  This  method  is  now 
used  in  the  case  of  taxes  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, tobacco  products,  and  the  extensive 
category  designated  as  "manufacturers  ex- 
cisTs."  In  the  estimates  for  1966.  almost  $9 
billion  of  excise  tax  revenue  was  collectible 
at  the  manufacturing  level. 

The  intention,  clearly  indicated  In  the 
message,  is  repeal,  not  reform.  It  Is  elim- 
ination of  revenue,  not  replacement.  The 
effect  will  be  to  increase  the  relative  de- 
pendence of  the  Federal  budget  on  the  in- 
come taxes  and  to  increase  budgetary  vul- 
nerability to  variations  in  the  level  of  busi- 
ness activity.  In  the  original  budget  esti- 
mate of  revenues  for  fiscal  year  19C6,  the 
net  excise  tax  yield  was  12  percent  of  total 
administrative  budget  receipts.  After  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  proposed  reductions  and  the 
new  estimate  of  total  revenues  announced 
In  the  message,  this  proportion  would  drop 
to  9.2  percent. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  originally  estimated  at  $5.3  bil- 
lion, will  be  lower  because  of  higher  receipts 
and  reduced  expenditures.  Tliese  gains 
would  not  be  enough  to  eliminate  the  deficit, 
even  If  there  were  no  excise  tax  repeal.  But 
since  repeal  is  proposed,  and  this  is  said 
to  be  a  matter  of  careful  timing,  the  obvious 
intention  Is  to  maintain  a  deficit,  not  to 
strive  for  its  elimination. 

HEVERSAL     OF    ATTITTTDE 

Tlie  stock  arguments  advanced  against  the 
present  excise  system  have  failed,  up  to 
now,  to  impress  cither  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. These  arguments  have  always  been 
countered  by  the  objection  that  we  could 
not  afford  the  revenue  loss  Involved.  De- 
spite this  committee  record,  it  now  appears 
that  we  can  afford  a  revenue  loss  even 
greater  than  the  President  has  proposed. 
Tlie  bill  is  to  be  rushed  to  enactment  with 
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unseemly  haste.  Public  hearings  are  not 
,\pcessarv  for  both  tax  committees  are  fully 
nfonned  as  to  tlie  objections  to  the  present 
cxci-^c  svstcm.  The  marvel  is  that  there 
eiiould  be  such  a  sudden,  sweeping  revers.d 
of  attitude.    And  the  pity  is  that  there  will 

be  no  public  lieiirinKs  on  ho'A-  to  reform  the 
excise  taxes  so  as  to  make  them  a  more 
equitable  and  productive  feature  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system. 

Tlic  apostles  of  the  new  fiscal  order  ap- 
pear unworricd  about  tlie  prospect  of  budget 
deficits.  Yet  there  is  in  the  messngc  an 
undercurrent  of  concern  about  the  current 
fiscal  policv.  It  is  revealed  by  the  empha- 
sis on  the"  bcncficia:  effects  of  tlio  earlier 
tax  cuts,  on  the  absence  of  inflation,  and  on 
the  desirability  of  providing  a  further  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy  tl'.rough  the  proposed 
excise  tax  changes.  The  stimulant  is  to  be 
the  addition  of  the  tax  reduction  to  total 
demand. 

The  persistence  of  belief  in  this  theory  is 
amazing  in  view  of  the  plain  logic  of  the 
case.  As  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic,  tax 
changes  up  or  down  do  not  affect  total  spend- 
ing power  at  any  given  state  of  the  economy. 
Such  changes  merely  alter  the  proportions 
of  total  income  spent  by  the  people  and  the 
Go'.ernment,  respectively,  without  changing 
the  total.  Lower  taxes  do  give  a  lift  to 
morale  through  the  added  satisfaction  of 
keeping  and  using  more  of  the  fruits  of  one's 
toil  or  thrift.  Instead  of  bcini;  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  Government  as 
to  how  they  shall  be  spent. 

The  real  source  of  stimulus  to  the  economy 
is  the  additional  spending  power  created  by 
tlie  de.ncits.  Tax  reduction,  with  no  cut  or 
even  an  increase  of  spending,  is  a  popular 
way  to  crc:ite  a  deficit.  It  is  therefore  a  first 
step,  but  not  the  important  one.  in  the  stim- 
ulative process. 

It  is  recogni::cd.  even  by  the  ard?nt  advo- 
cates of  delicits.  that  a  point  can  be  reached 
at  which  the  ice  is  too  thin  to  bear  more 
weight.  They  seek  consol.Uion  for  the  delicit 
course  by  relerring  to  the  evidence  that  infla- 
tion has  not  happened  yet. 

Conseciucntly.  it  is  appropriate  to  examine 
the  data  wh.ich  are  relied  upon  to  demon- 
strate abseiice  of  inflation.  The  chief  statis- 
tical tooLs  employed  in  this  demonstration 
are  the  wholesale  and  consumer  p-ice  in- 
dexes. From  the  end  of  19G'J  to  the  end  of 
1964.  a  period  which  embraces  mrist  of  the 
50-month  span  of  uninterrupted  business  ac- 
tivity, the  whole.'^alc  index  was  virtually  sUa- 
tionary.  The  consumer  price  index  rose  from 
103.1  tq  108.7  on  the  base  of  19.o7-59  prices. 
The  stability  of  these  indexes  provides  sup- 
port for  the  the.'=is  that  we  have  been  spared 
the  evils  of  inflation,  notwith.'itanding  agcre- 
gate  net  deficits  of  >.2Q  5  billion  and  a  public 
dc'ot  increa.'^e  of  $28  4  billion  in  tliis  time. 

In  another  area,  however,  the  evidence  is 
not  so  reassuring.  This  is  the  record  of  gross 
national  produc't.  The  only  te;  t  of  inHation 
here  is  a  comparison  of  GNP  in  current  dol- 
lars with  the  value  exprcr.«cd  in  dollars  of 
constant  purchasine  power.  In  the  annual 
Economic  Report  the  dollar  purchasing  power 
In  1954  is  used  as  the  base.  The  results  for 
the  years  1060  and  1904  arc: 
Gross  national  product,  in  current  aud  1954 
dollars  (billions) 


V.;ir 

Current 
UulUtrs 

V.I.-4 
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190(1                             
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Incrpjisp                  
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These  figures  show  that  whereas  the  in- 
crease of  goods  and  services  produced  from 
1960  through  1964  was  valued  at  $119.7  bil- 
lion in  current  dollars,  the  same  quantitative 
increase  of  output  would  have  been  valued  at 


$75.8  biUion  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  had  been  the  same  In  1964  as  it  was 
in  1954.  Since  wc  are  dealing  with  the  same 
quantity  of  product,  the  difference  between 
tlie  two  measures  of  increased  value, 
amounting  to  $43.9  billion  over  the  period, 
must  be  the  result  of  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.    In  other  word.';,  fome  40  percent  of 

tlie  increase  in  gross  nation.al  product  since 
1960  docs  not  represent  greater  actual  out- 
piU  of  goods  and  services  but  an  inflationary 
markup  of  real  product. 

It  is  proper  to  a.-k  at  this  point  why  tliere 
is  so  much  divergence  betv.een  the  results 
revealed  by  the  price  indexes  cited  above 
and  these  "derived  from  U-.e  CNP  data.  A 
clue  to  the  explanation  is  provided  by  the 
behavior  of  the  components  of  GNP.  The 
annual  Economic  Report  regularly  translated 
these  components  from  current  dollars  into 
the  eouivalcnt  in  1954  dollars.  The  report 
aUo  provides  a  table  rhowing.  for  eacli  com- 
ponent of  GNP,  the  implicit  price  deflator 
bv  which  its  current  dollar  value  is  to  be  de- 
flated to  equal  the  1954  value.  For  1964 
tliese  price  deflators  are  as  follows: 

Ijnplicit 
Catecorv:  price  deflator 

Total    GNP 120.7 

Personal     consumption     expendi- 
ture--  114.  S 

Durable  goods 105.2 

Nondurable  goods 116.6 

Services 122.  7 

Gross     private     domestic     invest- 
ment: 

New  construction 125.7 

Rcidential  nonfarm 122.0 

Otlier 130.  2 

Expo.t  of  goods  and  services 105.6 

Imports  of  goods  and  services 98,2 

Government    purcha.cs    of    goods 

and  services 138.5 

Federal 136.0 

St.;ite  and  local 141.3 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  rise  in  the 
cott  of  services  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  Inflation  of  GNP  in  terms  of  con- 
stant 1954  dollars.  The  implicit  deflators  are 
highest,  indicating  need  for  relatively  more 
deflation,  for  the  components  in  which  serv- 
ices are  the  sole,  or  a  principal,  element. 
Much  of  the  'construction  industry  is  labor 
intensive,  while  export  industries  are  more 
likely  to  be  capital  intensive.  Almost  70  per- 
cent'of  Government  purcha.'=cs  of  goods  and 
services  consist  of  wage  and  salary  disburse- 
ments. Moreover,  the  proportion  of  total 
consumption  expend ittirc  devoted  to  services 
has  riicn  somewhat  in  the  post-World  War 
II  years.  The  wliolesale  price  index  includes 
comnioditie.-i  onlv  and  would  not  reilect  serv- 
ices. The  Consumer  Price  Index  docs  include 
services,  and  from  December  1960  to  Novem- 
ber 1964  the  index  for  all  services  except 
rent  nxe  by  10.5  index  points.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  witli  tiie  movement  of  the 
overall  Consouner  Price  Index. 

It  seems  tliat  we  have  here  an  illu.stralion 
of    that   inflationary   force    known    as   wage- 
cost-push.     The  new  purchasing  power  cre- 
ated by  the  budget  dclicits  has  made  it  pos- 
sible   for   employers,    private   and    public,    to 
comply   with    the   successive   rounds   of   de- 
mands for  hviXxcr  pay.    This  should  have  led 
to  price  increases,  but  tlie  Government's  hos- 
tile   attitude    toward    anything    more    than 
trivial,  spotty  price  advances  liad  blocked  off 
this  course.    "Productivity  gains  have  tlius  far 
enabled    efficient    operators    to    absorb    the 
higher  wage  costs  without  raising  prices.    De- 
spite the  guidelines  for  wage  increases  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
there   is"  some   doubt  if  wage  increases  have 
been  held  within  the  suggested  limits.    The 
economic  report  shows  that  output  per  man- 
hour  in  nonagricultural  industries  increased 
at  an  average  rate  of  3  percent  per  year  from 
19G0  throu>:h   19C4,  and  that  average  gross 
weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  increased 


at  a  rate  of  4.7  percent  p.nnually  over  the 
same  period. 

It  is  not  contended  here  that  the  round 
of  tax  cut  and  deficit  spending  coming  up  in 
the  excise  tax  repealer  is  the  one  to  carry 
the  inflation  flood  over  the  dike.  The  com- 
bination of  creating  new  money  and  sitting 
on  the  price  lid  may  hold  the  opposing  forces 

in  equilibrium  for  some  time  yet.  Even- 
tually the  accumulation  of  inflationary  new 
money  will  have  an  expansionary  force  that 
cannot  be  contained  by  any  display  of  gov- 
ernmental displeasure  at  price  increases. 

There  may  be  a  short -run  advantage  in 
excise  tax  repeal.  The  business  community 
and  the  man  in  the  street  are  enthusiastic- 
ally for  it.  Tills  broad  grassroots  support 
seems  already  to  have  pressured  congres- 
sional leaders  to  go  even  further  than  the 
President  has  recommended.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, that  the  long-run  advantage  to  the 
Treasury,  the  busuiess  interests,  and  the  peo- 
ple generally,  is  to  be  found  in  reform,  not 
elimination  "of  excise  or  consumption  taxes  as 
a  source  of  Federal  revenue. 


TRAFFIC    VIOLATIONS    BY    DIPLO- 
MATIC PERSONNEL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  press  I  note  a  report,  under 
the  dateline  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  of 
a  meeting  between  the  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  and  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  regard  to  a  recent  practice  in- 
augmated  by  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
Authority  to  escort  from  the  turnpike 
diplomats  who  are  violating  the  speed 
laws. 

This  incident  is  another  illustration 
of  a  problem  which  I  think  we  have  not 
come  anywhere  near  solving.  I  regard 
any  American  who  represents  this  coun- 
try abroad  and  who  violates  the  laws  of 
another  countiT  as  a  person  who  ought 
not  to  be  continued  in  the  representa- 
tion of  this  country  abroad.  Equally, 
any  foreign  diplomat  or  representative — 
and  it  is  not  always  one  of  high  station, 
but  frequently  one  of  lower  rank — who 
comes  here  and  violates  the  hospitality 
which  this  country  affords,  whether  it  be 
parking  by  a  fire  hydrant  or  by  blocking 
another's  driveway,  and  laughing  at  that 
person  when  he  is  asked  to  move,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlae  violation  of  speed  laws 
and  other  traffic  laws  which  cau.se  hazard 
to  American  and  other  lives  on  the  high- 
ways, ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  remain  in  this  country. 

I  would  not  try  to  draw  the  line  too 
nicelv.  I  would  seek  to  have  such  per- 
sons''recalled;  likewise.  I  would  recall 
every  one  of  our  diplomats  abroad  who 
committed  similar  violations. 

Anyone  who  is  so  thoughtless  of  the 
lives  and  conveniences  of  others,  and 
who  is  so  indifferent  to  the  decencies 
that  one  human  being  ought  to  accord 
anotiier,  as  to  violate  the  laws  of  this 
country  as  they  relate  to  blocking  traffic 
and  causing  dangerous  accidents,  is  not  a 
good  representative  of  any  government. 
It  does  no  kindness  to  another  govern- 
ment to  let  such  a  persons  remain  in  this 
country;  and  it  is  also  wrong  for  us  to 
let  any  such  person  who  represents  this 
counti-y  abroad  remain  in  any  other 
country. 

I  propose  to  ask  our  committee  to  look 
into  this  situation  in  some  depth,  because 
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on  the  basis  of  my  personal  experience 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have  done  any- 
thing other  than  to  try  to  poultice  this 
condition  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  glad  that  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike Authority  has  taken  this  action.  It 
is  intolerable  that  any  person  who  speeds 
deliberately  should  be  able  to  tear  up 
his  ticket  and  throw  it  in  the  face  of  the 
police  who  are  tryincr  to  enforce  the  rules 
of  the  road  and  thus  protect  the  lives, 
whether  American  or  other.s,  of  those 
who  use  our  highways. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INCREASED 
BED  CAPACITY  FOR  ALL  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
inoceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  259.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  13)  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  increasing  the 
authorized  bed  capacity  for  all  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Veterans'  Administration  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  the  11  hospitals 
wc  liad  only  a  few  hoius  notice.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  or  the  various  veterans'  organi- 
zations to  discuss  the  proposal  and  make 
detailed  studies,  or  to  hold  hearings  to 
determine  whether  or  not  in  each  in- 
stance the  closing  would  be  justified. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
termed  these  hospitals  as  "obsolete  hos- 
pitals" in  a  letter  to  me  dated  January  13. 
1965,  saying  tliat  they  mu.st  -be  inacti- 
vated and  replaced  with  modern 
facilities."  I  was  advi.sed  orally  by  the 
Administrator  that  with  the  125,000-faed 
limit  for  the  veterans,  new  hospitals 
could  not  be  built  until  the  old  ones  are 
closed.  I  know  that  Fort  Bayard  in  New- 
Mexico  is  not  an  obsolete  facility,  that  a 
new  medical  and  surgical  department 
was  installed  in  the  hospital  in  1959.  and 
that  the  facilities  and  care  rendered 
there  are  first  class.  I  also  had  informa- 
tion that  many  of  the  veterans'  hospitals 
have  waiting  lists.  A  compilation  of  in- 
formation about  veterans'  hospitals 
prepared  by  the  Hou.se  Conxmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  as  up  to  date  as  De- 
cember 31.  1964.  showed  that  the  total 
waiting  list  of  veterans  desiring  to  enter 
hospitals  to  be  12,558. 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, was  shocked  to  learn  about  these 
Closings,  especially  after  v.e  were  in- 
formed that  waiting  lists  exist  at  some 
ho.spitals  and  that  apparently  the  ones 
being  announced  for  closing  were  se- 
lected more  or  less  on  a  computer  ba- 
sis instead  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  human  element  involved  in  closing 


these  facilities.  Senators  Mansfield, 
MoNTOYA.  Metcalf,  and  I  were  in  agree- 
ment that  it  did  not  make  much  sense 
to  close  out  these  facilities  long  before 
new  hospitals  in  the  discussion  staac 
were  to  be  constructed.  \Vf  especially 
objected  to  the  fact  that  tiie  Members 
of  Congress  were  not  consulted  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  diecuss  these 
closinc;s  and  make  some  presentation  to 
the  Department  before  the  order  went 
out. 

In  view  of  the  waiting  liists  at  vet- 
cians  hospitals  and  due  to  tl)e  fact  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
completed  construction  of  additional 
beds  to  replace  the  beds  in  the  hospitals 
ordered  closed.  Senators  Mansficld. 
Metcalf,  and  Montova  joined  me  in 
introducing  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 13.  the  sense  of  the  Congrps.s  that  the 
authorized  bed  capacity  limitation  of 
125.000  for  all  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  should  be  increased  to  130.000. 

We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  co- 
operation received  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Yarborougu.  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  arranginer  prompt  hear- 
ings on  the  resolution  and  reporting  it 
for  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  objective  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  as  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Driver's  statomeiit  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  c>n  January 
22.  that  is  to  improve  the  medical  and 
hospital  .services  for  oiu-  veterans.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  entitled  to  and  should 
have  the  best  care  pos.sibIe.  But  I  ob- 
ject to  the  closing  of  2.000  or  3.000  beds 
suddenly  and  moving  the.se  sick  veterans 
long  distances  from  hospital.'i  near  their 
homes  to  other  veterans  hospitals  or  mili- 
tary ho.spitals. 

The  number  of  facilities  alccted  for 
immediate  closing  is  stagccriO'-.  it  may 
be  true  that  some  of  these  facilities  are 
unsatisfactory,  but  should  this  be  the 
controlling  factor  in  deciding  to  close 
a  ho.'-^pital?  I  know  that  in  timrs  jjast, 
facilities  have  been  modnnized  and  that 
new  facilities  have  been  built.  To  what 
extent  has  the  Veterans'  Adm.inistra- 
tion  looked  into  the  possibility  and 
cost  of  modernizing  those  facilities  that 
may  not  be  up  to  standard?  I  know 
that  the  facilities  at  Fort  bayard.  N. 
Mex..  have  been  in  '-;ood  condition,  that 
this  is  a  modern  facility,  the  climate 
excellent  for  bronchial  and  respiratory 
diseases,  and  that  this  facility  could 
probably  be  enlarged  at  considerably 
less  cost  than  would  be  requiiicd  to  build 
another  lar-e  hospital.  I  would  suspect 
tliat  the  facilities  at  some  at  the  other 
hospitals  ordered  closed  may  be  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  Veterans'  Administrabion  points 
out  that  the  closed  beds  will  be  reestab- 
lished in  areas  of  greater  need.  This 
would  be  persun.'ivc  if  these  facilities 
were  already  authorized  and  construc- 
tion completed  and  beds  available.  But 
many  things  can  happen  between  the 
time  that  a  proposal  to  build  new  hos- 
pitals is  made  and  Kcttinf,'  the  author- 
ization and  construction  funds  and  ac- 
tually completing  the  building.  Granted, 
the  intentions  of  the  VA  a  it  to  build 


new  and  bettor  facilities  at  more  con- 
venient locations,  this  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  be  built  next  year  or  with- 
in the  next  5  or  10  years.  In  the  mean, 
time,  what  happens?  The  VA  must  "o 
out  and  contr.tct  beds  in  other  hospitals 
into  which  they  can  move  the  veterans 
now  hospitalized  at  the  facilities  being 
closed.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  because 
the  VA  has  for  some  time  contractea 
for  20  emergency  beds  at  William  Beau- 
mont Army  Hospital  in  El  Pa.so.  Tex,  i 
am  advised  that  the  VA  has  arranged 
with  William  Beaumont  to  make  avail- 
able  an  additional  50  beds  for  patients  to 
be  moved  from  Fort  Bayard. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
providing  care  to  non-seiTice-connected 
veterans  on  the  basis  of  space  available. 
I  was  aoviscd  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator that  there  are  insufficient  beds 
to  care  for  all  of  these  non-sei-vice- 
conncctcd  cases.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  them  are  a.s  deserving  as  some  of 
those  that  are  being  cared  for.  How  can 
we  say  to  one  veteran,  "We  will  give 
you  hospitalization"  but  say  to  his  neigh- 
bor veteran,  who  may  need  hospital  care 
just  as  badly.  '"We  will  put  you  on  a 
waiting  list  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  beds."  From  the  information 
that  has  been  furni.shed  me,  I  believe 
that  is  taking  place.  If  there  are  in- 
sufficient beds  to  give  all  veterans  of 
equal  circumstances  the  same  treatment 
then  I  say  that  we  need  more  hospital 
beds  and  that  the  number  should  be  in- 
crea,sed  to  provide  those  beds.  We  should 
not  be  closinu  facilities,  then  going  out 
and  contracting  for  beds  to  care  for  vet- 
erans from  the  closed  facilities  and  at 
the  same  time  denying  vet<?rans.  who 
need  care  and  are  unable  to  provide 
it,  hospitalization  because  we  do  not  have 
the  beds  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  President,  programs  have  been 
proposed  and  we  have  been  legislating  for 
relief  of  poverty  conditions  throughout 
the  country.  I  believe  that  there  are 
economic  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  closing  of  these  hospitals. 
The  people  of  my  State  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  economy  program  and  they 
want  to  see  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government.  However.  I  do  not  find 
anyone  that  is  anxious  to  start  with 
cutting  out  hospital  beds  for  veterans, 
many  of  whom  are  living  near  the  hos- 
pital on  a  very  rneaucr  pension. 

Whether  or  not  a  veteran,  is  service 
connected,  if  he  is  unable  to  pay  for  his 
own  medical  treatment  or  hospitaliza- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  help  provide  some  .'^ort 
of  care  for  that  individual.  Many  of 
the  veterans  that  are  cared  for  at  Fort 
Bayard  in  New  Mexico  have  moved  near 
the  hospital  with  their  families  because 
they  are  frequently  hospitalized  during 
the  year.  Ha\inti  tiieir  families  near 
means  a  great  deal  to  these  men.  Some 
of  these  people  arc  able  to  operate  small 
businesses  to  .supplement  the  family  in- 
come. Being  required  to  move  to  some 
large  city  at  a  remote  location  will  work 
a  srcat  hardship  on  the  veterans  from 
this  area  and  on  their  families.  Either 
the  family  stays  and  struggles  along 
without  the  father,  or  moves  to  tlie  city 
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where  ho.spilalization  is  available.  This 
creates  an  economic  hardship  on  many  of 
these  people  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  tie  cities.  Also,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  families  in  the  Fort 
Baj-ard  area  are  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  hospital  or  nearby.  This 
etnplovment  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
if  the  family  had  to  m.ovc  to  some  large 
city.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  human 
factors  have  been  given  sufficient  con- 
sideration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  states 
that  the  purpose  of  these  closings  is  to 
afford  better  trcrtment  for  tlie  veterans. 
Tlic  veterans  that  are  hospitalized  at 
Fort  Bayard  in  New  Mexico  are  receiving 
the  best  of  care  and  I  do  not  beUcve  that 
this  care  will  be  improved  by  removing 
them  to  El  Paso,  Albuquerque,  or  Tucson. 
If  there  are  certain  types  of  treatment 
that  arc  not  available  at  Fort  Bayard. 
thcii  the  particular  patient  can  be  sent 
to  some  other  hospital,  but  thc^e  patients 
v;hp  have  moved  into  the  southwest  area 
to  be  near  Fort  Bayard  where  the  type 
of  treatment  they  need  is  available 
should  not  now  be  required  to  make  an- 
other move.  There  are  plenty  of  patients 
th^t  need  the  type  of  treatment  afforded 
at  SFort  Bayard,  and  I  am  sure  tha*  this 
hoMs  true  at  a  number  of  the  other  hos- 
piUils  ordered  clo.sed. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  restored  the 
funds  necessary  to  operate  thc-^e  hospi- 
talt;  for  another  year.  I  believe  that 
further  study  is  necessary  and  that  in 
thd  meantime  wc  should  pass  this  reso- 
lution expressing  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  more  beds  are  necessary  and  should 
be  provided  to  give  proper  care  and  hos- 
pithlization  to  our  veteran  poptilation. 

iTr.  President,  I  particularly  wish  to 
think  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YaIreokouchI  for  the  fine  way  in  which 
he  conducted  the  hearings  for  Senators 
who  participated  in  the  hearings. 

ilr.  IvIONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
veterans  of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
th^  very  best  medical  and  hospital  care 
which  a  grateful  Nation  can  provide. 

For  that  reason,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13.  the 
bin  which  I  cosponsored  and  wiiich 
wmild  increase  the  authorized  bed  capac- 
ity in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
from  125.000  to  130.000. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  the  chief 
purpo.so  of  this  bill  is  to  make  sure  that 
all  areas  of  this  Nation  which  arc  now 
served  by  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals will  contintie  to  be  so  served  in  tlie 
future. 

Unless  wc  ndopt  tliis  resolution,  tlicre 
is  a  very  strong  probability  that  this  will 
ncjt  be  true  for  very  long.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  acting  with  what  I 
bcllievc  to  be  false  economy,  wants  to 
cl(l>se  11  existing  hospitals,  including  one 
inj  my  State  of  New  Mexico  located  at 
FOrt  Bayard,  near  Silver  City. 

ISubsequcntly,  a  Presidential  study 
coinmis.sion  modified  that  recommenda- 
tion and  called  for  closing  only  6  of  the  1 1 
Which  were  doomed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 


It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  modi- 
fied position  will  be  further  improved 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Surely,  everything  which  has  been 
said  in  either  body  of  this  veterans  hos- 
pital problem  since  February,  when  the 
conctu'rcnt  resolution  was  Introduced, 
has  indicated  clearly  our  concern  with 
this  threat  to  the  care  of  men  who  risked 
everything  for  their  country  when  their 
country  needed  them. 

The  need  for  hospital  beds  for  vet- 
erans has  been  increasing  every  year. 
In  the  fiscal  year  19C4,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  treated  730,000  patients, 
an  increase  of  25,0C0  over  the  year 
before. 

The  trend  has  been  steadily  upv%ard, 
and  will  probably  continue  in  that  di- 
rection because  our  veteran  population 
is  growing  older. 

The  average  age  cf  our  World  War  I 
veterans  is  now  72,  and  those  of  World 
War  II  avera-.e  46  years. 

Congress  has  given  recognition  to  this 
fact  of  a  changing  rnd  aging  veteran 
population  by  funding  4.000  nursing  care 
beds. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  interest  of 
maximum  economy  and  maximum  yield 
for  the  tax  dollar,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  wisely  insisted  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  use  existing  facili- 
ties in  providing  thc::e  nursing  care  beds. 
Why  run  the  risk  of  a  bed  shortage  by 
clcsing  any  hospitals  at  this  time?  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Testimony    before   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  clearly  shows 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  v>ants 
to  clo.se  these  hospitals  in  order  to  ac- 
tivate beds  in  newly  constructed  hospi- 
tals.   Tlicse  beds  cannot  be  used  at  pres- 
ent because  of  the  125.000  ceiling  which 
has  been  imposed  by  administrative  fiat. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  Congress  has 
never  set  any  kind  of  ceiling  on  th.e  ntim- 
ber   of    Veterans'    Admin.istration   beds 
which  could  be  activated  at  any  given 
time.      Our    criterion    has    been    simply 
that  the  needs  of  veterans  must  be  met. 
By  declaring  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  this  arbitrary   ceiling  be 
raised  to  130.0C0  beds,  wc  v.ill  be  sure 
that   veterans   everywhere    v.ill   receive 
the  care  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Let  us  not  gamble  with  their  welfare. 
Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.    President,    as    the 
Senate  considers  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 13  to  increase  the  bed  capacity 
of    Veterans'    Administration    hospitals 
from  125.000  to  130.000.  it  behooves  us  to 
dwell  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
order  of  early  this  year  to  clotc  11  VA 
hospitals.  4  old  soldiers'  homes  and  16 
local  VA  oflTices. 

When  on  January  13  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator William  J.  Driver  announced 
these  closings  the  reaction  of  the  Na- 
tion— eloquently  voiced  in  the  Congress — 
was  immediate  and  profuse.  While  on 
one  hand  the  Veterans'  Administration 
contended  that  economies  would  be  ef- 
fected, hard  evidence  was  produced  to 
indicate  that  in  facility  after  facility 
those  savings  were  more  illusory  than 
real.    In  addition,  it  was  shown  that 


many  communities  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  these  fa- 
cilities. And  finally— and  most  impor- 
tant^— as  many  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies indicated  in  their  protests,  medical 
and  domiciliary  care  for  the  veterans 
themselves  would  suffer. 

From  January  22  to  January  28,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  hearings  on  these  proposed 
closings,  producing  679  pages  of  testi- 
mony. 

The  following  month  an  amendment 
was  added  to  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  signed  into  law  on  February  11 
as  Public  Law  89-2,  barring  any  closings 
of  VA  facilities  until  May  1. 

Prior  to  this  May  1  deadline,  on  April 
10.  having  some  second  thoughts  and 
recognizing  that  some  of  the  closings  an- 
nounced the  previous  January  might 
have  been  unwise,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  to  present 
a  report  to  him  as  to  which  facilities 
should  be  retained  and  which  should  be 
abandoned.  This  special  commission 
v,-as  to  report  by  June  1  and  all  planned 
closings  were  stayed  until  that  time. 

On  May  11,  the  Nation's  press  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  special  com- 
mission's deliberations  and  its  recom- 
mendations to  President  Johnson  that 
he  reverse  the  decision  to  close  five  of  the 
VA  hospitals,  the  old  soldiers'  homes  and 
eight  of  the  VA  regional  offices.  But  no 
formal  report  was  issued  to  the  public. 

The  White  House  has  now  had  the 
special  commissions  report  for  almost  a 
month.  The  June  1  deadline  has  come 
find  gone.  The  Nation's  22  million  vet- 
erans, their  families,  the  communities 
and  employees  affected  and  all  citizens 
are  entitled  to  know  in  an  official  way 
what  is  in  the  report  and  what  the  Pres- 
ident intends  to  do  with  respect  to  its 
recommendations. 

Now.  as  the  Senate  votes  to  increase 
VA  bed  capacity,  is  the  proper  time  to 
call  upon  the  President  to  share  with  the 
Nation  the  administration's  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  retention  and  closing 
of  the  VA  facilities  which  were  first  or- 
dered closed  last  January.  This  matter 
sliou.ld  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  sus- 
pended between  an  administrative 
heaven  and  earth,  tantalizing  servicemen 
and  their  families,  medical  personnel, 
and  the  affected  communities  with 
indecision. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr. 

ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
port  'No.  270'.  explaining 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  ob:ection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  f  ollovrs : 

EACKGROrXD 

The  mGdic;!  cive  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Auministraiion  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  PolentiaUy  alTecting  some  22  million 
veterans,  it  operates  on  a  budget  calUng  for 
an  expenditure  of  over  $1  billion  per  year. 
It  involves  the  direct  ownership  and  opera- 
tion t-oday  of  168  hospitals  in  the  L'mted 
States.  Dtiring  fiscal  year  1964,  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitiils  provided  care  for 
more  than  730.000  patients,  which  repre- 
sented  an   annual   increase   of   over   25,000 


President.  I 
have  printed 
from  the  re- 
the  purposes 
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patients  over  the  fiscal  year  19C3  iota!.  Such 
yearly  increase  has  been  fairly  constant  over 
the  past  4  years.  Obviously,  a  program  of 
this  magnitude  is  one  of  considerable  and 
continuins  interest  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Tha^  interest  is  not  based  solely  on  the 
?ize  and  cost  of  the  program.  It  is  con- 
siderj^bly  heightened  by  the  fact  that  dm-ing 
the  last  few  years,  the  ciunhiy  of  the  medical 
care  available  to  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  rriL^ed  to  a  point 
where  it  unquestionably  represents  the  best 
medical  care  avaiipble  any.vhere  in  the  world 
a:  any  time  in  the  world's  hUtory. 

When  one  realizes  that  this  pro^rnni  also 
represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  partially  discharge  our  obligation  to 
the  men  and  women  who  ha\e  oifered  theii- 
lives  in  defense  of  our  country,  it  is  obvious 
that  anything  materially  affeccing  that  pro- 
gram should  be  of  immediate  concern  to 
Congress.  It  is.  Just  rs  Congress,  when  it 
w,-;s  informed  as  to  what  was  needed  to  assure 
our  veterans  the  best  possible  medical  cire. 
promptly  made  it  available,  so  too  is  the 
Congress  quick  to  respond  to  any  develop- 
ment which  threatens  the  continued  rendi- 
tion of  that  care  or  other  services  to  the 
veteran.  Consequently,  when  on  January  13. 
1935.  the  Veterans'  Administration  an- 
nounced the  closure  of  a  nuniber  of  hospitals 
ar.d  domicUiaries.  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  had  Juris- 
diction in  the  matter,  initiated  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter. 

During  the  coiu-se  of  the  public  hearings  it 
became  evident  that  the  action  by  the  Vet- 
er.ins'  Administration  was  ueces.'^itat^d  in 
order  to  activate  hospital  beds  in  newly 
constrticted  hospitals  In  areas  of  dire  need. 
Congress  has  never  set  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  hospital  bed.s  tliat  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  operate.  That  limita- 
tion was  placed  on  the  VA  hospital  system 
by  President  Eisenliower  in  1959  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  then  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' AfTairs,  Mr.  Sumner  G.  Whittier. 

'      EXPLAN.VTION  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 

In  providing  hospital  facilities  for  the  vet- 
erans* of  the  United  States,  Congress  has 
never  placed  a  limit  on  the  ni'mber  or  char- 
acter Of  beds  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system. 

However,  as  previously  {xiinted  out.  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner G.  Whittier,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
dated  February  2,  19.59.  recommended  that 
ihe  total  bed  capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minisiration  hospital  system  be  limited  to 
125,000  beds.  President  Eisenliower  approved 
this  overall  total  bv  letter  dated  Februarv 
26.  1959. 

Senate  Concurrenr  Resolution  13  would  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
authorized  bed  capacity  limitation  should, 
ia  view  of  the  present  need  for  additional 
beds  in  the  VA  hospital  system,  be  increased 
by  the  President  to  the  limitation  of  130,000, 
and  respectfully  requests  the  President  to 
take  such  action  as  soon  as  practicable. 

RECOMMENDATION    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
t  ire,  constantly  reviewing  the  operation  of 
the  Veterans'  Administr.ition  hospital  .sys- 
leni,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  great  and  grcJw- 
ing  need  of  the  veterans  of  the  country  for 
the  best  hospital  facilities  and  care  pos.sible, 
and  finds  that  there  is  jiresently  a  need  for 
additional  beds  in  the  V^eteraiis'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  system.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommends  that  Con- 
gre.ss,  through  the  enactment  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  13,  request  the  President 
to  increase  the  authorized  bed  capacity  of 
the  'Veterans'  Administration  ho.spltals  to 
130,000  beds. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  the  question 
is  on  asieeing  to  the  coi:c  uncut  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concuri'ent  resolutiofi  iS.  Con. 
Res.  13 »  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  t!tc  Senate  (the  l^oufic  of  Rep- 
i-c.'initatii-es  concurring) ,  That  lit  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  autliorized  bed  capacity  limitation  of  one 
hundred  r.nd  twenty-five  tiioiiand  for  all 
Veiorano'  Administration  ho.siitals  which 
V.MS  est.itali.shed  by  the  Presidcilt  in  a  letter 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
d.itcd  r'ebru.Ti-y  20.  1959.  should,  in  view  of 
tl.e  izrerent  need  for-additional jbed  capacity 
in  such  hosril^^.is.  be  increased  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  limitation  of  one  hundred  and 
thircy  ihnu.saud,  and  tlic  Prc.?idlut  is  hereby 
rc'M-.ect fully  rcquc-:c-l  by  the  [Congress  to 
take  such  r.ciiun  as  soon  as  ijiictlcable. 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  wh.ich  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  agreed  to.  f 

Air.  ANDERSON.  I  nio\  e  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  iha  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  TALE  OP  TWO  CITIES 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr..  President,  an  e.\- 
cellent  speech  by  a  fine  soitthern  gen- 
tleman, the  former  Governor  of  Florida, 
LeRoy  Collins,  recently  came  to  my 
attention. 

This  sijccch  was  delivered  at  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  Conference  in 
San  Juan.  P.R..  on  May  25,  19G5.  The 
speech  is  a  20th  century  tcile  of  two 
cities — Sclma.  Ala.,  and  an  unnamed  vil- 
lage in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
speech  deserves  the  attention  of.  not  only 
all  Members  of  Congress,  but  also  the 
readers  of  the  Coxoressional  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  speech  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recorp. 

There  bein?  no  ob.jection.  the  .-speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tflie  Record. 
as  follows:  T 

Tfxt  of  Remarks  bv  LeRoy  Cotjtx.s,  Direc- 
tor.   COMMU.VITY     RFLATiO.NS    3FRVI(;F,    U.S. 

Dep.\rtment  OF  Commerce,  Joikt  Rfcional 
Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
AND  14th  Biennial  Conferekce  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association.  .s\n 
Jl-an,  P.R.,  May  25,  19G5 

Let  me  tell  ydu  briefly  a  20th  century  tale 
of  two  cities— -Sclma,  Ala.,  and  ;^n  unnamed 
Village  in  the  Dominican  Reptiblir. 

It  is  a  tale  which  concerns  ue  all — Latin 
Americans  and  North  American.Sy  alike — for, 
in  the  fundament-als  with  whicii  I  am  con- 
cerned tonight,  it  is  the  same  story. 

Tiie  Dominican  Republic  has  lieen  much 
in  the  news  lately.  It  also  lias  been  much 
in  my  mind  and  my  heart. 

Two  years  ago.  U.S.  Supremo  Ccart  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  and  I  beraoie  involved 
in  an  effort  to  attack  tlie  problem  of  illiteracy 
in  the  Dominican  Reptitalic.  wliere  8  out  of 
10  people  can  neit'ncr  road  nor  \?rit<>. 

Justice  Douglas  was  involved  as  president 
of  the  Parvin  Foundation  and  I  «s  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

We  both  believed  that  a  couotry  with  a 
high  rate  of  illiteracy  could  lie  brought  al- 
most to  total  literacy  in  a  remarkably  .short 
time  through  televLsion  instructi<«i.  We  were 
eager  to  prove  this,  not  only  to  aid  the 
Dominicans  but  also  as  a  pilot  program  for 
ixse  elsewhere. 


With  the  additional  help  of  a  tm.-^U  fr-int 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  proclu'cect 
.1  rather  remarkable  series  of  filmed  Sp;,iiish 
literacy  lessons  intended  for  broadcast  ovei 
tlie  television  .station  in  Santo  Domingo.  Be- 
fore this  could  come  to  frmtion.  however" 
President  Juan  Bosch  and  his  elected  con- 
stitutional democratic  government  were  ovcr- 
tlu-ov.-n  by  a  military  Junta. 

Our  literacy  film  project  director,  who  hni) 
pcncd  to  be  on  the  islai^d  at  the  time  of  tie 
coup  d'etat,  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
nameless  backwoods  hamlet  especially  In 
mind,  summed  i;p  his  final  report  to  JustirV 
Douglas  and  me  as  follows: 

'The  big  tragedy  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic is  that  virtually  no  one  is  left  on  the  is- 
land  to  help  those  v.onderful,  eager-cvecl 
handsome  people. 

"Diuing  the  few  months  of  the  constitti- 
tion.il  democracy,  many  of  them  hpd  % 
glimpse,  fur  tlie  first  time  In  their  lives  of  '-, 
totally  new  vision.  Back  in  the  cunpo  the 
poverty  is  so  grinding  and  life  .su  futile  v 
is  almost  impossible  for  anvone  raised  in 
different  circumstances  to  grasp  it:  but  those 
people  actua.lly  had  no  concept  of  themselves 
as  being  something  significantly  different 
from  the  animals  with  which  thev  shared 
then-  pitiful  lot. 

"For  a  brief  period,  some  of  them  hid 
been  exposed  to  the  revoUuionarv  idea  tliaf 
they  were  human  beings. 

■And    then   the  Aghts   went   out   again.- 

Nearly  2  years  later  I  found  mv.self  in 
Selma.  Ala,  with  a  special  mandate  from 
President  Johnson  to  help  a\ert  a  repetition 
of  the  bloody  assault  upon  unarmed  civil 
rights  demonstrators  made  2  days  before  bv 
local  and  State  police. 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wo  were 
negotiating  with  tlie  civil  rights  leaders  in 
the  parsonage  of  the  church  located  in  the 
center  of  the  compound  where  police  had 
confined  the  demonstrators.  Otu-  ne^'otia- 
tions  were  interrupted  as  a  voung  Negro 
woman  was  brouglit  into  the  room,  where  "an 
exhausted  doctor  w.is  trving  to  catch  a  few 
moments  of  sleep.  A  bullet,  fired  apparently 
from  behind  the  police  lines  and  into  the 
compound  where  her  group  was  singing,  had 
drilled  a  disfiguring  hole  through  her  lip. 
knocking  out  a  tooth  btu  miraciUouslv  doing 
no  otiier  damage. 

She  w.ts  in  considerable  pain,  but  tranquil, 
.^s  the  doctor  awoke  and  began  to  treat  her 
woiuids,  her  friends  who  had  g.tthered 
around  were  clearly  concerned,  but  also  calm 

While  the  doctor  worked,  we  resumed  our 
negotiations  tus  if  this  were  nothing  out 
Of  the  ordinary— and,  tragically,  perhaps,  it 
was  not. 

Those  people  v.-ere  fully  aware  that  their 
friends  and  loved  ones  had  been  shot,  beaten 
and  even  murdered.  Yet  they  remained  un- 
ruflled.  moving  relenilessly  tow.ud  an  o'o- 
jective  from  which  mere  bullets  and  billy- 
clubs  could  not  turn  them  back^himian 
freedom  and  dignity. 

They  had  seen  the  same  light  the  Domini- 
can campesinos  had  seen — the  realization 
that  no  man  on  e.irth  has  to  tolerate  bciiit; 
treated  ns  anything  essentially  less  than  other 
htiman  beings.  And  no  one.  or  no  thing, 
w.is  going  to  put  out  that  light   for  them. 

I  said  this  %vas  a  story  of  hemi.spheric 
concern.  Actually,  it  concerns  the  whole 
world.  For  this  is  wiiat  is  happening  around 
the  globe. 

It  is  the  story  of  two-thirds  of  all  man- 
kind, which  mean.s  2  billion  individuals.  It 
Is  the  story  of  80  i)ercent  of  the  people  iu 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  the  current  history 
of  liumanlty. 

And  I  think  it  is  the  most  exciting,  most 
hopeful,  chapter  in  all  of  man's  history — not 
because  of  the  current  condition  of  most 
men,  women    and  children  now  residing  on 
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earth,  but  because  of  the  hope  this  d:y  holds 
for  tomorrow. 

The  light  ot  freedom  from  racial  discrim- 
ination, the  light  of  hope  for  an  end  of  mans 
tvranay  over  other  men.  now  has  been 
glimpsed  by  too  many  people  lor  any  force 
ever  to  extinguish  it  anywhere  on  earth  for 
lonf  or  eveiywhere  on  eiuth  at  any  one  time. 

To  be  sure,  the  current  condition  of  man- 
'Kind  is  anvthing  but  comforting.  Although 
more  people  cnjov  a  good  life  than  ever  be- 
fore, so  also  do  more  people  .sulTer  a  mis- 
erable life  th;;n  ever  l>efore. 

What  those  of  \ts  with  plenty  of  food  and 
clothes,  with  decent  ronfs  over  our  heads, 
like  to  regard  as  civilization  and  culture  is 
little  moi-e  than  a  thin,  superficial  crust. 
This  Comfortable  hotel  where  we  are  now 
meeting,  for  example,  is  about  as  far  from 
reality  from  the  point  of  view  of  most  earth 
c'weHcrs  a.s  would   l)e  a   space  station   on  the 

moon. 

Every  24  hours,  as  tlie  eartli  ttnrolls  itself 
from  its  own  shadow.  3  billion  pcr.sons— 
each  with  an  individtial  personality  and  iden- 
lity  all  his  own — rub  the  sleep  from  their 
eves  and  face  the  sunlight.  But  two  of  every 
three  can  see  only  despair. 

They  are  the  ones  who  went  to  sleep  with 
sickne.ss  in  their  mind  or  body  or  both,  with 
gnawing  hunger  in  their  stomachs  and 
wretched  poverty  engulfing  them  like  an 
endless  sea.  Anci  they  awoke  the  same  way. 
as  if  from  a  nightmare  which  was  not  an  evil 
dream  at  all  but  rather  the  actual  and  con- 
stant condition  of  all  their  waking  and  sleep- 
inc  hours. 

All  of  us  have  a  tough  time  grasping  the 
enormity  of  the  significance  in  human  terms 
of  a  figure  like  2  billion  people.  A  news- 
paper accotint  of  the  death  of  1  pcr.=on.  even 
a  total  stranger,  in  an  auto  wreck  on  a  high- 
way we  frequently  travel  seems  more  inti- 
mately understandable  than  a  report  of  100 
people  killed  In  a  train  wreck  in  Alghanis- 
tan. 

So,  let  us  pick  one  solitary  soul  out  of  that 
wretched,  impersonal  mass  of  2  billiqn.  What 
does  this  story  I  am  talking  about  mean  to 
Jose  Gonzales,  a  peasant  living  somewhere  to 
the  Eouth  of  us?  I  would  not  say  he  is  typi- 
cal of  the  2  billion,  but  he  is  typical  of  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  them, 

Jose  is  40  years  old.  In  my  country  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  young  man.  with  the 
most  rewarding  part  of  his  life  ahead  of  him. 
In  his  country.  Jose  is  an  old  man.  with  all 
but  5  years  of  his  life  expectancy  already 
used  up. 

Jose  tills  the  soil.  It  is  the  only  thing  he 
knows  how  to  do.  He  does  it  exactly  the 
way  his  father  did.  and  his  fathers  father. 
nnd  so  on  back  as  far  as  anyone  can  re- 
member. 

Each  season  Jose  gets  less  and  less  of  a 
crop  from  the  soil.  He  accepts  this,  for  his 
father  and  his  father's  father  experienced  the 
same  thing.  Tlie  concepts  of  irrigation  and 
fertilization  arc  as  loreittn  to  him  as  Ein- 
stein's theory  of  relativity. 

Jose  is  sick.  But.  then,  he  always  has 
been  sick.  So  has  everyone  else  he  ever 
knew.  In  fact,  there  is  no  word  in  his  vocab- 
ulary for  "healthy."  Tt  Is  an  idea  he  never 
has  had  any  reason  to  express. 

Jose  is  hungry.  But  he  does  not  feel  too 
bad  about  it  because  he  knov.s  he  is  le.'^s 
hungry  than  his  wife  or  his  children— of 
necessity,  becatise  imless  he  is  strong  enough 
to  man  the  plow,  there  will  be  nothing  for 
<'iny  of  them  to  eat. 

Jose  cannot  read  or  write.  In  fact  this 
.skill  woiUd  be  as  foreign  to  him  as  Hying 
a  helicopter  or  conducting  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic. There  is  nothing  to  read  and  no 
one  who  could  read  any  of  his  writing  if  he 
could  wTilc  it. 

Worst  of  all,  Jose  is  resigned — for  the  same 
reason  flamingos  do  not  question  why  they 


have  pink  feathers  or  fish  do  not  try  to  walk 
on  land. 

Jose's  wife  is  no  different.  She  never  knew 
the  joys  of  childhood,  either.  She  never 
.sang  or  danced.  Her  eyes  are  dull,  and  when 
she  looks  at  a  flower  her  mind  sees  nothing. 
But  now  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  peo- 
ple in  this  desolate  situation  is  undergoing 
dramatic  change. 

For  Jose  has  a  son.  one  of  se\eral,  Pedro. 
He  is  different.  True,  like  his  father,  and  his 
live  brothers,  Pedro  is  ignorant,  illiterate, 
.sick.  poor,  and  huni;ry. 

Bui.  unlike  them,  he  is  not  resigned. 
Somewhere,     somehow.     Pedro   'Cavight     a 
fleeting   glim])se  of  that  licrht   which  said  to 
him:  "It  does  not  have  to  be  this  way." 

It  lias  given  him  hope,  and  he,  in  ttirn,  is 
determined,  if  it  is  the  last  thing  he  does, 
to  change  things  so  that  neither  he  nor  his 
children  will  be  limited  to  the  legacy  of 
doom  j)assed  on  by  his  lather. 

And  he  is  not  alone.  People  who  feel  this 
way  are  all  over  L;ttin  America.  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Millions  are  in  North  America,  too. 
Thoreau  once  said  of  his  day  that  "most 
men  live  lives  of  quiet  desperation."  Well, 
the  desperation  is  still  with  us.  but  the  dif- 
ference now  is  that  the  desperate  are  no 
longer  quiet. 

No  one  knows  for  .s.ure  how  many  there 
are — not  the  entire  2  billion,  by  any  means. 
But  they  number  in  the  millions,  and  there 
are  many,  many  more  right  this  moment 
than  there  were  this  hour  yesterday. 

They  will  not  be  ttirned  back,  not  after 
they  have  seen  that  light. 

In  the  United  States,  they  sometimes  sing. 
"Wc  Shall  Overcome."     They  will.  too. 

The  question  before  the  world  right  now 
is.  "How  soon?  "     And.  "How?" 

It  is  at  this  point,  I  think,  that  those 
of  us  among  that  other  1  billion  people — 
that  shrinking  minority  of  1  in  3 — enter  the 
story. 

Tliere  is  nothing  we.  who  have  throtigh- 
out  history  controlled  the  world,  can  do  to 
Stop  this  worldwide  movement  of  undeni- 
able aspirations  for  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity which  is  gaining  in  speed  and  volume 
every  day. 

Tliere  is  little,  if  anything,  we  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  controlling  can  do  to 
control  it.  Only  the  people  who  are  making 
the  avolanche  move  c.in  do  that. 

But  there  are  colo.<-sal  things  we  can  do 
to  help  guide  it. 

Those  who  are  frightened  by  what  they 
see  happening  within  that  two-thirds  of 
mankind  and  think  it  means  their  destruc- 
tion are  deluded— unless,  of  course,  in  their 
panic  they  should  elect  to  run  out  in  front 
of  the  avalanche  and  try  to  make  it  come 
to  a  stop.  Then,  they  are  sure  to  be 
destroyed — even  worse,  forgotten. 

Why  should  the  admittance  of  two-thirds 
of  humanity  into  full  membership  in  the  hu- 
man race,  with  opportunity  for  access  to  the 
full  abundance  of  a  still-fruitful  planet,  be 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  more  forttmate 
one-third? 

Look  at  the  prospects  for  a  moment  as  a 
matter  of  cold  economics,  if  you  will: 

In  the  United  States,  if  the  average  income 
of  Negroes  were  on  a  par  with  the  average 
white  income,  the  American  gross  national 
product  wotild  expand  by  $23  billion  a  year. 
But  thmk  of  this:  Expends  have  estimated 
that  a  capit^U  investment  of  SIO  a  year  per 
capita  in  the  underdeveloped  lands  of  the 
2  iDillion  poverty  victims  of  the  world  would 
increase  their  overall  per  capita  income  by 
one-fourth  ( from  $100  a  year  to  $125  a  year ) . 
This  would  bring  them  to  the  takeoff  point 
for  broad  self-sustained  economic  develop- 
ment required  of  the  technological  age. 

If  the  present  pattern  of  U.S.  exports 
should  continue,  the  American  share  of  this 
worldwide  increase  in  consumer  buying  power 
would  stimulate  an  enormotis  increase  in  our 


U.S.  industrial  output,  and  quickly  wipe  out 
all  otir  domestic  employment  deiiciencies. 

Most  of  the  3  billion  of  the  world  popula- 
tion are  people  of  color.  And  the  story  of 
the  struggle  now  rolling  around  the  globe — 
in  so  many  instances — has  its  roots  in  the 
story  of  dark-skinned  people  seeking  escape 
from  the  suffocating  exploitation  of  white 
racism. 

In  such  situations,  white  minorities  have 
tised  the  myth  of  racial  superiority  and  the 
powers  of  economic  advantage  to  keep  the 
dark  majorities  in  poverty  and  servitude. 
Efforts  of  victims  of  that  system  to  bring 
about  ciiange  have  been  inet  more  often  than 
not  with  crushing  force. 

While  conditions  vary  greatly  in  degree  of 
poverty  or  of  discrimination  and  the  means 
of  protest  vary  from  docile  prayers  on  court- 
house steps  to  terror  tactics  in  the  jungle, 
there  are  common  denominators:  poverty,  in- 
dignity, injustice,  and  the  victims'  determi- 
riation  to  change  their  lot. 

The  easy  answer  is  to  blame  this  unrest  on 
communism.  But  the  truth  is  just  not  that 
simple. 

If  Moscow  and  Peiping  suddenly  were  to 
become  centers  of  democratic  enlightenment, 
or  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  were  to  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth  without 
a  trace,  the  unrest  would  not  stop.  For 
the  basic  human  indignities  and  the  proverty 
which  feed  the  unre.st  would  still  exist.  And 
so  would  the  determination  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  suffer. 

It  is  not  fair  to  tlie  millions  upon  millions 
of  people  who  struggle  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  improve  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's lot  in  life — indeed,  it  is  an  outrageous 
distortion  of  history — to  credit  their  aspira- 
tions to  Karl  Marx  or  any  of  his  latter-day 
followers. 

Wherever  there  is  human  suffering  and 
human  resentment  against  that  suffering, 
there  will  be  the  activists  of  the  totalitarian 
left  seeking  to  guide  the  inevitable  change 
in  their  direction,  just  as  there  will  be  ac- 
tivists of  the  totalitarian  right  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  or  recover  what  once 
was  the  status  quo. 

I  hope  we  are  learning  that  not  everyone 
who  struggles  for  change  is  an  instrument 
of  communism  and  that  fundamental  change 
does  not  necessarily  mean  communism,  jtist 
as  not  everyone  who  opposes  communism  is  a 
supporter  of  human  freedom. 

Moreover,  I  hope  we  are  learning  that  force 
is  not  always  the  answer  to  communism  but 
even  can  become  its  greatest  incubator. 

The  Etrtiggle  going  on  all  over  the  world 
Is  not  some  gigantic,  devilish  plot  unfolding. 
The  suffering  is  real.  The  degradation  is 
not  contrived.  And  althotigh  plotters  try 
to  ttirn  it  to  their  own  advantage,  the  de- 
termination of  the  sufferers  to  change  their 
lives  is  as  real  as  any  decent  conviction  held 
by  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Indeed,  what  they  seek  is  nothing  more — 
or  less— than  what  the  early  settlers  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  North  America  sought 
or  what  the  numerous  national  heroes  in  the 
.struegle  all  through  L,ntin  America  have 
sought.  It  is  human  dignity  and  freedom 
And  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  ad\an- 
tages  of  life  under  democratic  systems  have 
no  right  to  abandon  them  to — or  drive  them 
into  the  arms  of — the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism, whether  of  the  left  or  of  the  right 

W'e  often  hear  it  said  that  peace  is  the 
product  of  strength.  That  is  true.  But  we 
badly  delude  ourselves  if  we  equate  strength 
with  force  alone. 

History  documents  this  throtighout  its 
course.  Oppressed  people  have  something 
going  for  them  which  in  time  succeeds 
against  superior  force.  It  is  the  justice  of 
their  cause  and  the  fact  that  men  will  sacri- 
fice everything,  including  their  lives,  to  win. 
How  else  coufd  Washington  have  won  with 
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his  little  force  arrayed  against  the  vast  might 
of  Engh'.nd  in  1776? 

The  strength  of  our  country,  beyond  mill- 
tii-y  might,  must  lie  In  afflrniative,  creative 
cfTorts  to  help  people  rid  themselves  of  the 
ravages  of  poverty  and  the  oppression  of 
tyranny.  This  is  the  side  of  right.  Any  other 
side  is  wrong,  regardless  of  who  is  on  it  and 
regardless  of  •what  expediencies  it  may  be 
cirepsed   up   in. 

No  hemisphere,  no  nation,  no  community  is 
immune  from  this  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectLitions.  I  do  not  care  where  you  live, 
you  have  only  to  v.'alk  a  short  diFtance  from 
your  door  to  find  the  tinder.  You  will  not 
have   long   to   wait   for  the   spark. 

The  United  States  has  been  especially 
blessed.  Not  only  are  its  degrees  of  im- 
poverishment less  acute  than  in  most  quar- 
ters of  the  v.-orld.  but  it  also  has  a  .system 
of  law  which — if  we  choose  to  use  it  wisely 
and  courageously — can  help  bring  about 
necessary  social  and  economic  and  political 
change  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner. 

We  have  employed  the  institution  of  law 
in  the  United  States  for  two  purpo.ses:  to 
enshrine  established  concepts  of  freedom  and 
Justice  into  the  fabric  of  our  society  and  to 
open  the  doors  for  the  ushering  in  of  new 
needed  reforms. 

While  we  are  ashamed  of  what  h;^ppened 
at  Selma,  this  was  not  the  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica's failure.  Rather  it  was  a  painful  re- 
miiider  of  democracy's  peaceful  successes 
which  far  outnumber  its  violent  failures. 

Tliose  of  us  associated  with  the  law — as 
lawyers,  as  judges,  as  administrators  of  laws, 
as  professors  of  law — ha\e  a  special  respon- 
sibility  In  this  connection. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the  Amerl- 
cr.n  Bar  Association  for  its  decision  in  this 
session  to  explore  ways  of  providing  more 
Ici^al  help  to  the  poor,  in  conjunction  witli 
the  Federal  antipoverty  program. 

Law  can  be  no  better  than  the  legislators 
who  make  it,  than  the  lawyers  who  advocate 
it.  than  the  judges  who  Interpret  it,  than 
the  people  who  support  it. 

I  think  we  all  have  a  responsibility  to  zee 
to  it  that  the  institution  of  law  serves  the 
legitimate  ends  of  this  global  ferment  for 
change  in  our  time,  rather  than  thwarting 
it:  that  it  helps  clear  the  way,  rather  than 
clutters  the  path;  that  it  stays  out  front, 
rather  than  remains  in  the  rear,  content 
merely  to  help  consolidate  gains  made 
through  great  p;dn  and  sacrifice  by  others. 

Tlie  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  is  a  clear  ex- 
am.ple  of  how  a  "President  and  a  Congress, 
working  together,  can  use  the  instrument  of 
law  to  implement  the  ba^ic  rights  of  Amert- 
c.'.n  citizenship. 

It  contains  a  unique  feature.  Tlie  last 
title  in  tlie  act  estLblished  the  agency  for 
which  I  have  responsibili'LV,  the  Community 
Relations  Service.  The  funciion  of  this  new 
agency  is  to  "nelp  bring  about  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  provisioKS  of  the  act. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
this  is  the  first  tinie  such  a  provision  has 
been  written  into  one  of  cur  Nation's  lav.'s. 

Our  agency  has  no  power  to  enforce  or 
coerce.  But  it  is  given  the  authority  to  go 
into  any  ccnimunity  in  the  land  and  offer 
its  services  in  helping  to  resolve  disputes 
or  disorders  arising  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

While  we  help  put  out  such  fires,  we  also 
seek  to  prevent  fires  from  starting  in  the 
fir:-.t  place.  We  do  this  by  aiding  local  com- 
munities— white  and  Negro  citizens  working 
together — to  becin  eradicating  root  causes  of 
racial  troubles:  bad  housing,  unemployment, 
poor  health,   inadequate  schools. 

Tins  is  genuine  pioneering  in  law,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  it  works. 

We  need  more  of  it — in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  help  the  institution  of  law 
better  to  become  the  enthusiastic  partner  of 
the  universal  striving  for  hiunan  freedom  and 


dignity— to  become  an  Instrument  of 
change —  it  will  become  the  target  and  the 
certain   victim    of   such   change. 

Nor  can  our  concern  be  confined  to  our 
Immediate  area  of  Interest.  The  whole  world 
is  our  concern,  and  no  longer  aan  we  allow 
the  artificial  lines  of  province,  nation,  or 
hemisphere  to  wall  us  oif  from  cooperating 
in  this  common  concern. 

Some  2,500  years  ago,  th.e  Greek  lawyer 
and  legislator,  Solon,  was  asked!  how  Juslico 
best  could  be  assured  in  Athans.  He  re- 
plied that  Justice  would  be  tissured  only 
when  those  not  hurt  personally  by  injustice 
were  as  outr.Tged  as  those  who  were. 

Tills  is  an  age  of  outrage.  Atjd  it  is  high 
time,  indeed  the  hour  is  late,  for  more  of 
us  who  feel  so  comfortable  amoO;.:  our  privi- 
leges and  so  immune  from  pcr;On;il  hurt,  to 
share   the   outrage. 

It  is  also  an  age  of  hiqh  cy.r-ii ^-.v.rnl .  ar.d  I 
would  not  miss  it  for  the  wcrid. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  once  wrote: 

"I  think  it  is  required  cf  a  ijian  that  he 
should  share  the  actions  and  pafc-ions  of  his 
time  at  peril  of  being  Judged  Jiot  to  have 
lived." 

Tlie  actions  and  p.^ssions  of  otir  time  are 
the  struggles  of  two-thirds  of  tiumaniiy  to 
join  the  human  race  in  reality  *s  well  iis  in 
theory. 

The  law  and  those  of  us  who  breathe  life 
into  the  law  must  share  the  lactions  and 
pa.=:Eion3  of  our  time,  just  as  H<}lmcs  said. 

A'.frcd  Lord  Tennyson  spcke  ^f  a — 

"Child  crying  in  the  n^ht, 
Crying  lor  a  light. 
With  no  wcapwii  but  a  <jry." 

Tcnny.':on's  d.iy  has  gone  I'otcver.  Chil- 
dren Of  God  still  cry  in  the  nijrtt.  Some  of 
them  still  have  no  weapon  but  .t  cry. 

But  other  weapons  are  available  to  most 
peopla  now.  Some  have  gun.sj'  v.iiich  will 
kill.  More  importantly,  niore  are  beginning 
to  sec  that  light,  a  weapon  far  tiiore  power- 
ful than  a  gun;  the  dawn  of  ufdcrstanding 
that  it  does  not  have  to  be  tli(e  way  it  is; 
that  they  can  change  things. 

Let  us  resolve  to  help  them  change  in  the 
v.avs   of   freedom. 


RESOLUTION  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  JOHNSTON,  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  RUSSELI.  of  South  Cailolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  board  of  deacons  of  the 
Kensington  Baptist  Church  has  written  a 
moving  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Olin 
D.  Johnston,  of  South  Carolina,  properly 
citing  his  unwavering  religious  faith  and 
service  to  his  church  and  corttmunity. 

I  join  most  wholeheartedly  in  the  ex- 
pressions contained  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  deacons,  and 
I  n.^k  tinaninious  con:;cnt  t(>  Iiave  tlie 
re.=;olution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein"?  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  deacons  of  the  Kensington 
Baptist  Church  wis'n  to  record  the  high  re- 
gard which  the  group  has  for  one  of  its 
departed  members,  the  late  Olm  D.  Johnston, 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina:  ar.d 

Whereas  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  group  tliat 
the  Senator,  during  t'ne  years  vvhicii  he  served 
the  church  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  con- 
tributed Immenourably  to  its  spiritual  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  contribution  he  ttiade  in  this 
respect  was  accomplished  in  t!ic  w.'iys  out- 
lined below,  as  well  as  in  othar  admirable 
and  worthy  means  difficult  to  describe — - 

The  steadfastness  of  purpose,,  tJie  feeling 
of  stability  he  imparted  to  the  group  as  he 


gave  evidence  of  the  certainty  of  his  salva- 
tion; and  the  spiritual  strength  which  was 
communicated  to  the  group  through  his 
having  this  a,?surance; 

The  inspiration  received  by.^the  group  as 
he  so  vividly  demonstrated  his  faith  in  a 
ris?n  Saviour  in  his  lublic  and  family  life; 

The  dignity  with  which  he  made  sugges- 
tions for  promoting  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Chun  h; 

His  faithfulness  in  attending  all  meetings 
of  the  group  if  it  was  at  all  jwssible  for  him 
to  do  so; 

His  readiness  to  give  God  the  glory  for  the 
bles.-incrs  he  and  his  family  were  reccivins; 
and  ' 

Possession  of  those  qualities  in  such  abun- 
dance, and  his  unstinting  use  of  them,  which 
caused  him  to  give  of  himself  completely  to 
his  Onri  ai'd  his.  church,  his  fellow  map.,  and 
his  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Rct!olved,  That  the  deacons  of  the  Kcnsing. 
ton  Br:ptLst  Church.  10100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Kensington,  Md..  by  means  of  this  res- 
olution, express  to  Mrs.  Johnston  and  hsr 
family,  deep  appreciation  for  the  signal  hor.or 
of  having  had  the  illustrious  Senator  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  deacons;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  presented 
to  Mrs.  Johnston  in  appropriate  form;  copies 
f^ent  to  two  Baptist  papers— the  South  Caro- 
lina Courier  and  the  Maryland  Baptist;  and 
that  It  be  read  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
church  so  that  its  contents  will  become  a 
permanent  record  for  posterity's  sake. 

Fur  the  board  of  deacons: 

J.  HennERT  Jottm, 
Paul    L.    Alexandek, 
Dayton  S.  Ward, 
Resolutions  Committee. 


Attest: 


Thomas  L.  Painter,  D.D.. 

Pastor. 


overplai:ting    of   cotton   and 

RICE    acreage   allotments   IN 
ARKANSAS  AREA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  date  of  March  4,  1965. 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  .sub.^tantial  ovcri^lanting  of  rice  and 
cottm  that  had  developed  in  the  Arkan- 
sas area. 

Since  that  time,  the  Department  of 
Aericulture  has  a.?sessed  and  collected 
S556,766.7G  in  penalties  for  overplant- 
inr-'— S434.101.42  was  collected  on  cotton 
overplanting:  $122,665.34  was  collected 
on  rice  overplanting. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  on  thee 
collections,  as  furnished  under  date  of 
May  27,  1965.  by  the  Department  of 
Afiriculture. 

There  bcinfr  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  wei'o  ordered  to  be  i^rintcd  in  the 
R'^coRD,  as  follows: 

Dr:PAnTMr:N'T  of  AcnrcuLTURE, 
Wa.t'iiugion,  D.C.,  May  26,  1905. 
Hon.  J  jHn-  J.  Willi.am.s, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Was'iington.  D.C. 

Deak  Skxator  Williams:  With  further  ref- 
erence to  our  investigation  of  overplanting  of 
cotton  and  rice  acreage  allotments  in  Arkan- 
sn.-;.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  supplemcntrJ 
list  No.  11  of  the  penalties  assessed  in  tiiese 
c.ises  in  Ashley,  Chicot.  Conway,  Craighead, 
Crittenden,  Cross,  Desha,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence,  Leo,  Lincoln,  Monroe,  Phillips. 
Prairie,  Randolph,  St.  Francis,  and  Woodruff 
Counties  as  of  May  19.  1965. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KENNCril    M.    BiRKHEAD, 

Ass':stant  to  the  Secretary. 
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Liii  of  f'liiiis  ovrr planted  and  amount  of  penalty,  State  of  Arkarisas,  as  of  May  19,  1065 


("oiiiity 


A^iioy- 


Cllicot- 
Ctnwa; 


Craigliend 

•iilcnJcn 

0!Sg..„- 

r3Jcstia 

Jicksoii— 

I 
jillorson 

LawToneo 

Iiw 


('oniiiii)ility 


Amount 
of  iieniilly 

asst'ssp'l 


ATnouiit 

of  pen  all  y 

paid 


At  our  hearings  next  Wednesday,  I 
hope  that  the  witnesses  will  concentFate 
their  attention  on  that  issue. 


Lincoln. 


.MonriX' 

li.illili:' 

rruirio 

Rauilolpli 


St.  VraiKMS. 

WoodnilT -. 


f"iimiil:ilivo  .•^tiile 
i<il!il  fur  cotton. 

I'liniululive  State 
loial  for  rice. 


Total. 


fnr 


Cotton:  No  rlianpe  from  )r»8l  rejiorl.    Ciiiiiulcitivi'  total 

for  cotton,  1  farm. 
ni<c.  No  ili;in(.'c  from  last  rijuirt.     Ciimiihitivc  total  for 

rice,  1  f:inn. 
Cotton:  .No  iliaiiBP  from  last  rtpon.     < 'iiniiilalivc  total 

for  cotton,  •-'  farms. 
Cotton:  .No  ciiaiis-T  from  la^t  report.    Ciinmlativc  total 

for  volliin,  :j  farms. 

Potion:  Cinnulalivp  tolnl  for  cotton.  'J7  funns - 

Kicc:   ("ijiimhilivf  lotal  ftir  rice.  14  farni.s 

Cotton;   .Nij  (haiiLT  from  liisf    r.piirl.     Cumulative  total 

fi>r  lolion.  y  farms. 
Itirr':  No  cliaMPf  from  last  rriwirt.     f 'umul:itivc  Ui\.,\  fur 

rice,  1  farm, 
Coliori:   No  clninv'o  from  lust  niiori      Cuinulilivi.  lol:il 

for  col  I  on,  -  f:iriiis. 

rotlon:   ('uiiiululivo  tot;il  forcollon,  i:i  farm? 

Coiion    No  cliaui-'O  from  last  report.     Cumulative  total 

for  cotton,  1  farm. 
Kirr:  No  cliaiit:r  from  last  rrporl.     <  ini:iil:itivf  tot.i! 

rice,  1  f:irin. 
Cotlon:  .No  clianu4'  from  I  i^l  nporl.    Cumul.itivi'  I 

(or  cotton,  '.'  farm<. 

Rico:  Ciiiiiulalivr  loial  for  riic.  T>  farms.. 

Cotton:  (  iiUMilalivr  total  for  cotton,  4  farms 

Kicr:  Ciimnl  ilivc  total  for  nci-.  !>  (ami- 

Cotton:  Cumulative  total  for  cotton,  14  farms.. 

Kice:  Cumulative  I<ital  for  rice,  ;{  farms 

Cotton:  No  diimt'e  from  la.st  report.    Cumulative  total 

for  col  I  on,  1  farm 

Kice:  .No  cliaiifc  from  last  report.    Cutmilativo  total  for 

rice,  1  farm • 

Cotton:  No  cliantre  from  last  report.     Cumulativo  total 

for  cotton.  12  farms 

Rice:  Cumulative  total  for  rice.  2  farms 

Rice:  No  clii.nnc  from  last  report.    Cumulative  total  for 

rice,  1  l;iritl - - 

Cotton:  No  eliaii^'c  from  last  report.    Cumulative  total 

for  cotton.  'A  farms - 

Rice:  No  ch;ua:e  from  last  report.     Cumiilutive  total  for 

riie,  1  farm -- 

Cotton    C'umulitive  total  for  cotton,  H'>7  farms.. 

Kice    C"un]Ul:ilive  total  for  rice.  HJ  farms. 

Cotton:  No  change  from  last  report.     Ctiniulilive  total  for 

cotton,  1  farm. 
Rico:  No  diantie  from  la.<1  renori      Ciimuhiiive  total  for 

rice,  1  farm. 
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COINAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  annual  con- 
sumption of  silver  exceeds  the  world  pro- 
duction of  that  metal  and  in  2  or  3  more 
years  at  the  current  rate,  our  billion 
ounces  of  stockpile  would  be  gone,  creat- 
ing not  only  a  monetary  problem,  but  a 
very  serious  industrial  problem  for  cer- 
tain industries,  where  there  is  no  known 
adequate  .substitute,  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clu.'^ion  that  the  Congress  will  act,  aiid 
act  promptly  to  authorize  for  most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  coins  a  metal  allow  that  will 
contain  no  silver. 

Since  we  arc  faced  with  what  a  Ger- 
man philosopher  once  termed  "a  cate- 
gorical imperative"  and,  therefore,  must 
act  promptly.  I  have  set  the  coinage  bill 
down  for  action  by  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  next  Wednes- 
day. June  9.  at  which  time.  I  hope  that 
we  not  only  can  complete  tlie  hearings, 
but  likewise  vote  in  executive  session  to 
report  the  bill. 

Normally,  our  committee  does  not  re- 
port a  bill  until  the  hearings  have  been 
printed.  In  this  instance,  however,  tlie 
issues  are  both  simple  and  well  under- 
stood by  both  the  committee  and  the 
public.  They  are:  First,  a  critical  short- 
age of  silver.  Second,  a  formula  for  a 
coin  that,  without  silver,  will  activate 
coin  machines  and  have  a  pleasing  ap- 


pearance. Third,  shall  the  new  program 
apply  to  all  silver  coins,  or  to  dimes  and 
quarters  only? 

With  all  due  deference,  it  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  the  latter  issue  is  the 
only  one  that  we  need  to  seriously  con- 
sider.    The  90  percent  of  silver  in  our 
silver  dollars  is  not  an  issue  because  we 
have  no  present  intention  to  mint  any 
more  silver  dollars  until  a  Commission 
on  Coinage  proposed  to  be  appointed,  has 
submitted  a  report  concerning  a  perma- 
nent policy.    But  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended that  we  cut  the  present  silver 
content  of  the  50-cent  piece,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 80  percent,  to  approximately 
40  percent:   and  I  understand  that  the 
Treasury  Department  plans,  if  such  a  bill 
is  enacted,  to  produce  about  100  million 
silver  Kennedy  half  dollars  per  year  and 
that  would   consume   approximately   15 
million  ounces  of  silver  per  year,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  our  current  total   domestic 
production   of   silver.     The    commercial 
users  of  silver  claim  that  eventually  we 
will  have  to  completely  abandon  silver 
for  coinage  purposes  and  they,  therefore, 
see  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  not 
making  the  complete  break  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    There  are  more  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  who  would  feel  more  as- 
sured concerning  the  value  and  the  re- 
spect  for    our    currency    at    home    and 
abroad  if  we  would  continue  the  produc- 
tion of  at  least  one  silver  coin. 


CLUB  INTERNATIONALE:  A  NEW 
EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  many 
private  institutions  in  this  country,  and 
local  and  National  Government  agencies 
have  contributed  notably  to  people-to- 
people  programs  fostering  good  will  and 
better  understanding  between  this  and 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

We  know'  that  individual  contacts  with 
citizens  of  foreign  lands,  brought  about 
through  travel  and  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, are  of  prime  importance  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  international  rela- 
tions. Treaties,  alliances,  and  agree- 
*ments  between  nations  follow  paths 
where  cordial  relations  have  already  been 
established  through  intercourse  in  trade 
and  travel.  Compacts  among  govern- 
ments do  not  flourish  where  they  are  not 
prefaced  by  good  will  among  men. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  unique  group  which  is  now  being  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  destined  to  make  a-raajor  contribution 
to  furtherance  of  international  under- 
standing among  peoples  at  the  "grass- 
roots" level.  This  is  a  nationwide  asso- 
ciation. Club  Internationale,  whose  mem- 
bers are  Americans  interested  in  travel 
and  the  opportunities  it  brings  toward 
fuller  appreciation  of  peoples  in  foreign 
countries,  their  philosophies,  their  ideas 
and  ideals,  their  problems,  their  cultures, 
and  their  day-to-day  life  experiences. 

Club  Internationale  is  set  up  through 
local  chapters  in  various  communities, 
with  national  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  club  has  a  3-year  pro- 
gram for  its  members,  offering  travel  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  first  2  years — to  such  places  as  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  and  areas  of  the  Caribbean. 
In  the  third  year,  members  enjoy  Eu- 
ropean vacations.  All  are  provided  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  costs,  to  enable  more 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  the  rich 
experience  of  travel,  and  vacations 
abroad. 

What  is  especially  unique  about  Club 
Internationale  is  its  efforts  to  reach 
greater  numbers  of  our  ordinary  citizens 
who  have  the  desire  to  travel,  but  who 
cannot  afford  many  of  the  high-cost 
vacations  which  limit  these  opportunities 
to  those  of  greater  affluence.  Another 
outstanding  feature  of  Club  Interna- 
tionale's program  is  the  deaign  to  help 
its  members  be  better  prepared  for  their 
foreign  travel.  This  is  done  through  lec- 
tures^ language  courses,  meetings  with 
foreign  nationals  in  this  country,  and  a 
number  of  carefully  planned  social  and 
recreational  events  conducted  through- 
out the  3-year  period  of  memberships. 

While  chapters  of  Club  Internationale 
are  being  formed  in  the  United  States, 
plans  will  be  made  to  organize  similar 
groups  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
A  vacation  club  has  been  operating  for 
nearly  14  years,  with  great  success, 
throughout  Europe.  So  the  idea  is  tried 
and  true.  Club  Internationale,  now  un- 
derway here,  is  assured  similar  success 
because  the  response  to  lures  of  foreign 
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travel  and  vacations  overseas  is  so  wide- 
spread among  our  own  citizens. 

Club  Internationale,  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  new  people-to-people  ap- 
proach here.  It  will  encourage  foreign 
visitors  to  come  here.  It  will  give  our 
traveling  public  incentives  to  fulfill  the 
role  of  good-will  ambassadors  when  our 
citizens  go  abroad. 

Club  Internationale  can  be  the  break- 
through for  many  thousands  of  Amerir 
cans  who  have  dreamed  of  vacation 
travel  to  other  countries,  but  who,  until 
now,  have  been  without  too  much  hope 
of  realizing  their  desires. 


BIG  BROTHER:  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  big  brother  award  goes  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  It  concerns  the 
treatment  of  a  young  man  named  Rich- 
ard H.  Rosichan  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Rosichan  describes  in  some  detail 
the  use  by  the  customs  service  of  paid 
infonners  to  catch,  not  narcotics  ped- 
dlers or  diamond  smugglers,  but  dealers 
in  2;old  coins. 

Slowly  but  surely,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  turn  us  into  a  nation  of 
paid  tattletales. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Rosichan's  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Atlaxta.  Ga., 

May  19.  1965. 
Senator  Edward  Long, 
.U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Tliank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter,  sent  in  care  of  Senator 
Talmaege,  regarding  my  experience  with  U.S. 
Pest  Office  snocping  at  my  mail.  I  noted  In 
the  most  recent  issue  of  New.5week  that  you 
are  now  investigating  the  use  of  tipsters  in 
tlie  IRS  and  other  agencies.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  an  experience  I  iiad 
in  this  regard  with  the  customs  department. 

In  early  June  of  last  year,  I  was  on  a  bus 
bound  from  Toronto,  Canada,  to  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  I  had  arrived  in  Toronto  on  a  direct 
flight  from  the  Bahamas,  and  had  also  been 
to  Jamaica.  I  had  been  buying  large 
amounts  Qf  copper  and  silver  coins  for  col- 
lectors in  both  places.  At  the  U.S.  customs 
sution  at  Lewiston,  N.Y.,  near  Niagara  Falls, 
I  was  summarUy  yanked  off  the  bus  when 
the  customs  Inspector  was  told  that  I  had 
coins  (1  told  him).  I  was  hustled  into  the 
station  with  my  baggage,  and  the  bus   left 

Without  me.     Without  being  given  any  ex-  __ ^^^^ 

planation  by  the  head  inspector,  who  was     Look  at' it  thiswav^    Sudd 


as  rude  a  person  as  I've  ever  met,  I  was  ques- 
tioned about  all  kinds  of  Irrelevant  personal 
matters,  such  as  what  citia^  had  I  lived  in 
dtu-lng  my  chUdhood,  vrhSt  was  I  taking  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  where  I  was  a  stu- 
dent, etc.  My  baggage  was  opened,  but  the 
inspector's  main  interest  was  not  in  the 
articles  inside,  but  In  the  papers,  including 
a  number  of  personal  letters,  which  he  freely 
and    unapologetlcally    began    to    read.     My 


also  told  that  I  would  have  to  wait  until 
their   coin   specialist   arrived. 

I  waited,  rather  curious  as  to  the  f.ature 
of  this  specialist.  About  10  or  15  minutes 
later,  a  tall,  blondish,  friendly  man,  rather 
young,  walked  in,  grabbed  my  liand  and 
pumiDcd  it.  Introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Grimes, 
and  even  offered  me  a  cigarette.  Rather 
startled  at  this  sudden  show  of  friendliiKss 
from  a  member  of  a  department  »-hirh  I  had 
grown  less  than  fond  cf  in  the  previous  half 
hovir.  I  mentioned  my  grievance  at  ha\  ing 
been  thus  treated  without  cause  or  .'•urplclo!!. 
He  explained  that  customs  had  Vac  right 
to  look  at  everything;  brought  Imc  tlie  coun- 
try by  anyone,  even  their  perirenal  mail,  even 
VD  opening  .scaled  letters,  etc  ,  xvirli  no  war- 
rant or  anything  el.sc. 

He  then,  getting  fricrdlier  all  the  time, 
Hnally  mnric  me  realize  why  I  h"4  been  kept 
there  to  talk  with  him.  It  seemei  that  there 
v.-as  a  reward  for  turning  in  anvTcoin  denier 
smuE:gI;ns  in  gold  coins— In  fait,  this  re- 
w.ird  amounts  to  25  i>erc^-nt  of  Ihd  t^tal  value 
of  the  coins  seized.  As  a  mattet  of  fact,  a 
number  cf  people  had  made  somet)rctTv  good 
money  doing  this.  Whv  not  nle?  It  was 
money  in  the  bank,  and  I  n-.ust  klow  quite  a 
few  dealers.  T 

Anxious  for  nothing?  except  getjtincr  out  of 
there  as  scon  as  humr.nly  possibli  and  never 
seeing  the  blasted  place  again,  I  i<n\ed  along 
with  Mr.  Grimes,  implying  that  il  certalniy 

was  interested,  that  I  didn't  kiJow  anyone 
but  .<'ure  would  keep  my  eyes  opJn,  etc.  On 
hearing  this,  Mr.  Grimes  just  Bt  up.  He 
tock  me  out  of  the  room,  got  my  baggage 
tccether,  took  me  right-  out  of  iliere.Vfter 
calling  o.T  the  inspector  and  hit  a.s.s'istant, 
and  drove  m.e  in  his  own  cnr  iilto  Niasrara 
Falls,  where  he  put  me  on  a  bus  for  Buffalo. 
at  hi|,  exnen-e.  I  was  r-o  bitter'  about  the 
whole  humiliating  experience  tiiat  a  few- 
months  later  Life  printed  a  Ictttr  of  mine 
which  said  some  rather  unconiplimentary 
things  about  the  customs  E?rvice,  j 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  |s.  Senator 
Is  that  first  of  all  I  v,oulrin't  tijrn  anyone 
in  under  this  ruling.  The  rea^onsj  are  many- 
fold.  First,  I  am  not  an  tnform.ar.  Second, 
I  do  not  regard  bringing  in  g  Id  folns  with- 
out a  license  as  any  wore  o^a  crime  than 
failing  to  carry  a  pun  for  pre 
the  Indlan.s  fa  crime  in  err 
land  towns).  This  i.s  a  riilil 
1962  E.xecutive  order  of  Pre.":!^ 
not  an  act  of  Congre.'^s,  w! 
tually  no  difference  as  tnr  as 
flow  is  concerned,  and  whic? 
few  opportunistic  gold  speculator*,  penalij^cs 
tens  of  thousands  of  iegitiraatg  collectors 
and  dealers,  and  has  resulted  In  such  asinine 
excesses  as  the  seizure  from  the  Witte  Mu- 
seum in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  of  a  Jiumber  of 
gold  coins  that  were  supposedly  "•illegal." 

The  most  important  reason,  however,  Is 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  accepting  a 
25-percent  profit  on  such  Infornjing  would 
Virtually  be  Stealing  from  the  Government, 

ose  a  man  smug- 


ecrjon  afainst 

[in    New    Eng- 

Or:!:rir.ri:iy   a 

r.t  Kennedy's, 

tiiakes    vir- 

the  gold  out- 

alcng  with  a 


g.es  in  gold  coins  with  a  gold  value  of  .$070 
and  a  collectors'  value  of  $1,000.  In  order  to 
buy  these  coins,  he  pays,  say.  900  American 
dollars  Into  a  foreign  account.  Bo  we  soc 
in  effect,  US$900  being  sold  to  buy 
gold.  For  turning  the  man  in.  an  in.'orm- 
er  would  collect  between  .$167.50  and  $250 
from  the  Government.  The  question  is.  Is 
it  worth  such  an  amount  to  prevent  the  con- 
version   of    US$900    Into    gold    in    the    first 


person    was   also   searched.     I    finally   called      place?     Particularly  wh^n  The  gold  VA^ues 
up  my  lawyer  in  Buffalo,  who  In  turn  called     ♦'--   — — ' -•-■-    ■•       J:     .  ^-^*"  '"  ^"^^ 


the  collector  of  customs,  who  in  turn  called 
the  inspector  who  had  been  harassing  me, 
and  at  that  point  the  harassment  magically 
ceased.  I  was  Informed  that  there  had  been 
a  lot  of  gold-coin  smuggling  in  the  area,  that 
all  coin  dealers  were  suspect,  and  that  this 

was  standard  procedure.    However,  I  was 


tion  remains  within  the  United  States? 
don't  think  so. 

At  any  rate,  thank  j-ou  for  taking  the  time 
to  read  this,  and  I  wish  you  good  fortune  In 
your  efforts  to  curb  abuses  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Rosichan. 


SURVIVAL      OR     SURRENDER     FOR 
ENDANGERED  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  I^TONDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  sc vei-al  months.  I  have  discussed 
several  times,  on  the  Senate  floor,  rare 
and  endangered  species  of  American 
wildlife.  I  have  pointed  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senator.?  and  others  who  read 
the  Record,  the  progress  of  my  amend- 
ment to  provide  $350,000  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  I  am  haijpy  to  say  that  these 
funds  were  included  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill,  os  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  VVc  go  to  confer- 
ence on  th'-^  bill  on  June  14.  and  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  that  the  members  of 
tlie  ccnfcrcnce  committee  will  arpiove 
my  amendment. 

Since  April  29.  v.-hcn  I  la.st  discu.vcd 
on  the  Senate  floor  the  subject  of  en- 
dangered species,  the  Bureau  cf  Sixirt 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  published  a 
pami.-ihlct  entitled  "Survival  or  Surrender 
for  Endancrered  Wildlife."  This  pam- 
phlet is  extremely  well  done;  and,  be- 
cause its  disti'ibution  is  limited,  I  a.sk 
leave  to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  read  this  presentation;  and  I 
shall  wclconic  support  in  my  efforts  to 
have  this  giTat  American  natural  re- 
source protected  and  conserved. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

PfRVlV.M,    OR    SURRENDrR    TOR   End.^KCERED 

Wildlife 
a  moment  of  timc  .-vnd  .^  sp.\rk 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  a  man 
might  have  looked  up  by  the  hour  .as  a  flock 
of  passenger  pigeons  winged  overhead,  almost 
from  horizon  to  horizon. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  the 
h.st  passenger  pigeon  en  earth  died  in  a  zoo. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  a  man 
niitiit  have  w.itched  by  the  hour  ai  a  herd  of 

bl.-^un  tiiuiidcrcd  .-icross  the  land. 

A  iitt'.e  more  than  h.alf  a  century  ago  the 
only  bison  left  on  earth  were  a  few  dozen  In 
s'inie  private  herds.  But  a  spark  of  concern 
caught  fire,  and  the  American  bison  was 
brought  back  from  the  edge  of  oblivion  to 
contiiiue  as  p.'irt  of  our  peculiarly  American 
heriL;\ge. 

Today  the  future  of  many  kinds  of  wild- 
life depends  on  how  brightly  burns  a  spark 
of  concern.  We  c.\n  recall,  in  shortened 
form,  Aldo  Leopold's  observation  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  passenger  pigeon:  "For  one 
species  to  mourn  the  death  of  another  Is  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun.  We,  who  have 
lost  our  pigeons,  mourn  the  less.  Had  the 
funeral  been  ours,  the  pigeons  would  hardly 
have  mourned  us.  In  this  fact,  rather  th.-m 
in  nylons  or  atomic  bombf;,  lies  evidence  of 
our  superiority  over  the  beasts."  And  we 
can  be  assured  by  the  bison  we  see  today  that 
imperiled  wildlife  can  be  saved  when  concern 
is  bright  enough. 

FROM  AR^H.^EOPTERYX  TO  PASSENGER  PIGEON 

Through  the  eons  of  time,  -who  knows  how 
many  kinds  of  animals  have  lived  and  died? 
Why  did  the  huge  dinosaurs,  the  formidable 
saber-toothed  tiger,  the  diminutive  five-toed 
horse,  the  gigantic  mastodons  and  mam- 
moths, and  that  reptilelike  bird,  the  archae- 
opteryx,  disappear  from  the  earth?  They 
held  Important  places  in  the  wildlife  com- 
munities of  their  times,  which  collectively 
spanned  millions  of  years.  Now  they  are 
known  only  from  bones  that  happened  to  be 
preserved  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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These  ancient  species  were  gone  before  his- 
tory so  the  reasons  for  their  passing  are 
iVrk'nown.  Wc  know  they  disappeared  along 
wit'n  thousands  of  other  species  that  lived 
•  ma.  before  man  began  to  dominate  the  earth; 
we  cm  only  speculate  on  the  cause  of  tlielr 
demise  on  tlie  basis  of  geologic  evidence  and 
our  knowledge  of  species  that  survived  until 
liistoric  tunes. 

species  on  the  eartli  at  any  given  time 
h-^ve  developed  through  natural  processes 
•vorking  toward  a  balance  of  life  in  the  world. 
E  icli  species  and  Eubspccies  h:is  some  special 
c'laracleristic,  some  individual  feature,  that 
distinguishes  it  from  other  species  or  sub- 
species. Wildlife  species  have  attributes  that 
fit  them  for  ?ppcilic  niches  in  tlielr  wildlife 
communities  much  as  the  professions  in  our 
Miman  communities  fill  specific  needs.  If 
f?ecies  arise  that  are  better  adapted  to  fill 
commuritv  niches,  the  original  occupants  are 
replaced.  And  when  there  is  a  change  in  the 
conditions  for  which  a  species  is  fitted,  the 
species  faces  three  alternatives:  adapt,  move 
on.  or  die. 

Beforfe  the  relatively  recent  arrival  of  man, 
s'jecies  disappc.ired  because  gr.-^dual  changes, 
such  as  shut  in  climate,  glacial  advance,  or 
inundation  by  the  oceans,  eliminated  the 
habitat.?  to  which  they  were  adapted,  or  be- 
cause they  lost  in  competition  with  other 
species.  Changes  were  speeded  up  by  civi- 
lized m.-tn  with  his  technological  meiiUs  of 
rnpicily  .-.Itoring  environment,  his  propensity 
for  iiu.rodiiCing  competing  species,  botli  wild 
and  domestic,  and  his  more  direct  means  of 
destruction.  As  a  result,  species  are  now 
dis.ippearing  at  a  disproportionately  greater 
rate  than  formerly  ond  apprjently  much 
more  rapidly  than  they  are  evolving. 

Of  all  the  continents.  North  America  has 
Witnessed  the  most  drastic  changes  in  abtm- 
<lance  of  wildlife  and  the  greatest  number 
Cf  extinctions  in  historic  times.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly because  of  its  sudden  transition 
from  pritilitive  to  highly  civilized  conditions. 
Among  the  victims  in  America,  during  its 
short  history  of  Eettlement,  were  the  great 
auk.  Labrndor  duck,  passenger  jiigeon.  heath 
hen.  and  Carolina  parakeet,  among  birds;  the 
Arizona  dlk,  e;istern  elk.  California  grizzly, 
Texas  gri^y.ly,  plains  gri;'zh',  eastern  forest 
bison,  giaht  sea  mink,  plains  gray  wolf,  east- 
ern puma,  and  Badlands  bighorn,  among 
mammals:  and  the  Michigan  grayling.  San 
Gorgonio  trout.  Pahranagat  spinedace.  thick- 
tall  chub,  h:irelip  sucker.  Owens  River  pup- 
fish,  and  .^sh  M'/adows  killifish,  among  fish. 
There  may  be  other  less-known  species  that 
have  passed  out  of  existence,  with  so  little 
known  about  them  that  their  passing  went 
unrecordtd. 

Life  on  oceanic  islands  has  been  most  vul- 
nerable tjf  all  to  man's  interference.  In 
the  West  Indies,  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
severely  s fleeted.  Two  birds  confined  to  this 
Island  are  gone  and  others  are  going.  Of 
the  Pacific  islands,  the  Hawaiian  group  has 
suffered  most.  Sixteen  of  its  remarkable  na- 
tive birds  are  gone  aiid  many  more  are  in 
jeopardy.  Tlie  relatively  simple  community 
organization  of  native  island  life,  with  few 
species,  few  predators,  and  little  disease,  has 
made  it  particularly  vulnerable  to  introduced 
continental  species  more  resistant  to  disease 
:md  adapted  to  tougher  competition.  Dis- 
ease against  which  isolated  island  life  had 
built  u|)  no  immunity,  competition  for  com- 
munity niches,  and  predation  spelled  disaster 
■.vhen  with  the  help  of  man  the  foreign  in- 
vaders reached  the  islands.  Introduced  rats, 
ritbblts,  goats,  domestic  cats,  mongooses,  and 
man  himself  have  been  among  the  worst 
destroyers  of  island  plant  and  animal  life. 

Flightless  birds  like  the  Laysan  rail  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  at  an  obvious  dis- 
advantage when  predatory  animals  were  In- 
troduced. The  habit  of  congregating  In 
dense  flocks  made  the  passenger  pigeon,  the 
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Carolina  parakeet,  and  the  Eskimo  curlew 
vulnerable  to  mass  slaughter.  Flocking  and 
flightlessness  together  preordained  the  great 
auk  to  extinction  at  the  hands  of  oil-  and 
meat-hungry  miariners. 

Yes,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  death 
and  extinction.  Yet  man,  being  man,  is  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  inevitable  without  a 
struggle.  He  has  prolonged  his  own  life- 
span materially  through  the  wonders  of 
medical  science.  He  seems  reluctant  to  let 
otlier  species  become  extinct,  ^-erhaps  even 
more  reluctant  when  those  other  .'=pecies  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  extinction 
by  the  actions  of  some  of  man's  own  kind. 

Man  believes  that  the  technological  ability 
that  enabled  him  to  harness  tl.e  atom  can 
also,  if  properly  directed,  increase  the  sur- 
vival span  of  other  species.  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge. 

A    QUESTION    OF    STATUS 

Absence  of  easily  understood,  clearly  de- 
fined criteria  has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
public  to  become  av.are  when  a  species  of 
wildlife  may  be  near  extinction.  To  detcr- 
nii;ic  whetlier  ..  .sp-cies  is  in  danger,  informa- 
tion is  needed  about  the  area  it  originally  oc- 
cupied and  its  abundance,  tlie  changes  in  its 
distriliution  and  the  ciuses  of  tlicse  chc^nges, 
its  present  status  in  numbers  and  range. 
and  tlie  natural  and  human  factors  that 
may  act  upon  it.  We  need  to  know  when 
pollution  may  be  making  unlivnble  the  only 

Etream  that  is  the  habitat  of  a  race  of  fish; 
or  when  the  drying  up  of  the  last  bit  of 
marsh  will  wipe  out  the  only  source  of  food 
for  a  species  of  bird;  or  when  too-close  prox- 
imity of  an  introduced  species  will  bring 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  special  char- 
acteristics that  distinguii^h  an  interesting 
suljEjiccics. 

To  make  discussion  practical,  specialists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
suggested  the  circumstances  under  which 
wildlife  should  be  considered  .';S  in  peril  and 
have  prepared  a  list  of  species  considered 
rare  and  endangered.  Tlie  terms  used  to 
show  the  status  of  wildlife  species — and  sub- 
species or  races— are  these: 

An  endangered  species  is  one  whose 
prospects  of  survival  and  reproduction  are 
in  immediate  jeopardy.  Its  peril  may  result 
from  one  or  many  cautes — ravages  of  disease, 
predation  by  another  animal,  competition 
from  a  more  aggressive  species,  a  change  in 
habitat.  An  endangered  species  must  have 
help,  or  extinction  will  probably  follow.  In 
this  classification  the  specialists  put  16 
mammals.  34  birds,  25  fishes.  1  reptile.  2 
ampliibians. 

A  rare  species  is  one  whose  numbers  are  few 
throughout  its  range.  So  long  as  conditions 
renaain  stable  and  favorable,  a  rare  species 
may  continue,  though  in  limited  numbers. 
W'hen  such  a  species  occupies  a  limited  habi- 
tat, adverse  influences  are  niore  critical,  and 
changes  in  environment  may  quickly  make 
it  endangered.  In  this  classification  the 
specialists  put  12  mammals,  16  birds,  14 
fishes.   1  reptile,   1  amphibian. 

A  peripheral  species  is  one  whose  occur- 
rence in  the  United  States  is  at  the  edge  of 
its  natural  range.  Such  a  species  may  be 
found  in  satisfactory  numbers  outside  our 
country,  but  its  retention  in  our  Nation's 
fauna  calls  for  special  attention.  In  this 
classification  the  specialists  noted  9  mam- 
mals, 68  birds,  4  fishes,  2  reptiles. 

In  a  classification  status  questionable  have 
been  placed  a  number  of  wildlife  species. 
Wildlife  specialists  have  suggested  that  In- 
formation be  sought  on  these  species  so  that 
their  status  can  be  determined.  Some  of 
them  may  be  in  danger.  In  this  classification 
the  specialists  have  listed  18  mammals,  45 
birds,  49  fishes. 

In  their  list  the  specialists  included  more 
than  200  forms  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  amphibians  occurring  naturally 


within  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Of 
these  species,  78  are  regarded  as  endangered 
and  44  as  rare;  21  are  peripheral  species 
whose  continuance  In  our  country's  fauna 
is  threatened;  and  the  rest  are  status- 
questionable  species  suggested  for  special 
study. 

Thumbnail  notes  on  15  endangered  species 
are  given  here  as  typical. 

Key  deer,  Odocoileus  virgitiianus  clavi- 
um:  Tliis  diminutive  white-tailed  deer  once 
occupied  most  of  the  lower  Florida  Keys, 
but  overhunting,  development  of  the  islands, 
and  liurrlcanes  and  fires  reduced  it  to  an 
estimated  30  by  1949.  Protective^ legislation, 
establishment  of  the  Key  o/er  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  1953,  and  favorable  publicity  in 
its  behalf  have  helped  this  resilient  deer. 
Its  numbers  appear  to  be  increasing  slowly; 
they  were  estimated  at  300  in  1964.  Tins 
is  ii  good  example  of  what  man  can  do  to 
a.'-:i-ist  a  dwindling  race,  if  he  so  desires. 

Dclmarva  Peninsula  fox  squirrel,  Sciurus 
■n-.iwr  cinercus:  This  local  race  of  fox  squir- 
rel, which  inhabits  the  same  country  as 
the  smaller  gray  squirrel,  apparently  sur- 
vives chiefly  in  Dorchester  County,  Md.  Its 
decline  was  due  to  overhunting,  as  well  as 
encroachment  on  its  habitat  by  logging,  cul- 
tivation, construction,  roadbuilding,  and 
forest  fires. 

Black-footed  ferret,  miistcla  nigripes:  This 
large  weasel  traditionally  lived  in  company 
witli  prairie  dogs,  wliich  provided  it  with  a 
natviral  prey  and  with  den  sites.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  prairie  dogs,  grazing  or  culti- 
vation of  the  grasslands,  hunting,  and  high- 
way mortality  have  brotight  the  ferret  to 
the  verge  of  extinction.  Its  best  hope  ap- 
pears to  be  the  establislunent  of  sanctu- 
aries where  prairie  dogs  still  exist  in  num- 
bers. 

Gnz'^ly  bear,  Ursus  horribilis:  Greatly  re- 
duced in  all  of  its  former  range  except 
Canada  and  Alaska,  south  of  which  the 
grizzly  seems  to  be  making  its  last  stand 
in  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks. 
Continuous  persecution  as  a  predator,  and 
the  development  and  alteration  of  tlie  wil- 
derness areas  on  which  it  depends,  are  mainly 
responsible. 
Whooping    crane,    Grus    americana:  This 

magnificent  bird  is  now  reduced  to  a  popu- 
lation of  about  42  in  the  wild  and  8  in 
captivity.  The  migrants  breed  in  southern 
Mackenzie  Province,  Canada,  and  winter  at 
the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
the  Texas  coast.  During  migration  they  are 
subjected  to  shooting  and  much  of  their 
former  breeding  range  has  been  altered  ad- 
versely by  man.  Tlieir  best  hope  seems  to 
be  in  strict  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
provision  of  additional  refuge  areas,  and  at- 
tempts to  reinforce  the  population  by  speci- 
mens bred  in  captivity. 

Ivory-billed  woodpecker.  Campephilus 
■principalis:  Once  resident  from  Oklahoma  to 
North  Carolliia  and  southward,  this  largest 
American  woodpecker  may  already  be  extinct. 
Feeding  on  the  larvae  of  wood-boring  beetles, 
they  were  dependent  on  large  tracts  of  forest 
with  dead  and  dying  trees.  Removal  of 
overmattire  forests  has  reduced  the  birds' 
essential   habitat   to   the   vanishing   point. 

Florida  Everglade  kite,  Rostrhamus  socia- 
bilis  plumbeus:  This  species  is  reduced  to  a 
score  or  less  In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
beef  and  the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  In  Florida.  It  feeds  on  a  single 
species  of  snail  that  lives  In  fresh  water  lakes 
and  marshes.  Extensive  drainage  of  these 
habitats,  or  their  destruction  by  fire,  Is  fatal 
to  the  kite. 

Attwater's  prairie  chicken.  Tympanuchus 
cupido  attwateri:  First  cousin  of  the  extinct 
heath  hen  of  the  Northeast,  this  bird  Is 
threatened  with  the  same  fate.  Approxi- 
mately  1,300  are  thought  to  reside   In  the 

coastal  prairie  of  Texas.    Cultivation  and 
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grilling  of  the  n;miral  tall  gratis  'r.iibUat  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  birds'  decline. 

California  condor.  Gj/77inogi,ps  califoniia- 
nitf:  Our  largest  soaring  land  bird,  which 
once  ranged  from  ■  the  Columbia  River  to 
Mexico  and  east  to  Texas,  was  redticed  by 
19o4  to  an  estimated  population  of  40.  mostly 
m  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  of  southern 
California.  Human  disturbances,  mainly 
shooting,  are  chiefly  responsible. 

Nene  or  Hawaiian  goose.  Braiita  sandriccn- 
<.-.v  The  official  State  bird  of  Hawaii  was  re- 
duced to  fewer  than  50  in  the  late  1830s. 
o\Mng  to  hunting,  predation  by  introduced 
mammals,  and  destruction  of  habitat  by  in- 
troduced grazing  animals.  Protection  and 
restoration  programs  have  produced  an  esti- 
mated 285  on  Hawaii  and  Maui  at  the  present 
time. 

Aleutian  Canada  goose.  Branta  caitaclctsis 
Iciicoparcia:  Once  regarded  as  extinct,  this 
very  small  race  of  Canada  goose  which  once 
bred  widely  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  was 
rediscovered  in  196.3  on  remote  Buldir  Island, 
where  there  were  no  introdticed  foxes  and 
rats.  Present  ntmtbers  are  abotit  300.  and 
attemp:.s  are  being  made  to  rear  captive  birds 
for  restocking  the  former  range. 

Apache  trout.  Sanr.o  sp:  This  fish,  differing 
in  several  respects  from  the  similar  Gila 
trout,  was  once  widespread  in  the  upper 
tributaries  o:  the  White  and  Colorado  Rivers 
in  Arizona.  Introduction  of  competing  spe- 
cies and  modification  of  habitat  by  defores- 
tation have  redticed  the  population  to  two 
."imall  streams  on  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 
Reservation. 

Humpback  chtib,  Gila  cyp'na-  Little  is 
known  of  the  former  status  of  this  distnic- 
tive  minnow,  which  now  occurs  in  the  Green 
and  Colorado  Rivers  north  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. Its  upper  ranee  along  the  Utah-Wyom- 
ing border  has  now  beer,  inundated  by  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam. 

Devils  Hole  pupfish.  Cjiprinodon  duiboli^: 
This  small,  specialised  t':sh.  probably  a  relict 
of  the  Ice  Age.  now  occurs  only  in  a  single. 
spring-fed  pool  in  southern  Nevada.  It  re- 
quires warm  water  and  heavy  algae  growth, 
and  human  tampering  with  the  habitat 
might  well  doom  it. 

Green  ttirtle,  Chclonia  ini/dn-i  mydas-  This 
large  marine  turtle  occurs  worldwide  in 
tropical  waters  but  has  been  greatly  reduced 
as  a  breeding  population  in  the  mainland 
United  States  by  heavy  pressure  on  it  for 
food  and  by  molestation  of  its  eggs  and 
young. 

.iW.AY  FROM  THE  TDGE 

A.S  early  as  colonia.l  times  attempts  were 
made  to  help  wildlife,  principally  by  restric- 
tions on  hunting.  By  1880.  all  the  States 
had  some  form  of  game  laws.  A  change  from 
mere  protection  to  the  principle  of  managing 
wildlife  for  enjoyment  by  everyone  began 
with  establishment  of  the  "first  Federal  parks 
and  sanctuaries,  now  called  wildlife  refuges, 
at  the  ttirn  of  the  century. 

.A*  refuges  and  parks  were  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  nati\e  faiuia  and  flora,  biological 
surveys  of  the  distribtition.  habits,  economic 
importance,  and  classification  of  wildlife 
added  to  the  knowledge  on  which  effective 
managem.ent  depended.  The  first  compre- 
hensive study  of  a  species  coupled  with  ef- 
fective management  was  Stoddard's  monu- 
mental investigation  of  the  taobwhite  quail  in 
Georgia  in  the  1920's.  In  the  next  25  years, 
many  other  studies  of  wildlife,  mostly  game 
species,  were  carried  out. 

The  developing  science  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment aimed  at  more  effective  preservation  of 
habitats,  protection  and  other  measures  for 
declining  species,  and  better  harvesting  of 
game  species.  For  most  fish  and  wildlife, 
management  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  adeqtiate  methods  are  available  to  en- 
hance production  and  to  permit  a  safe  annual 
harvest  of  game,  but  conventional  manage- 
ment  measures    have    not    been    enough    for 


some  kinds  of  wildlife,  ancj  their  survival 
may  depend  on  new  approacjhes. 

For  survival,  a  species'  y&tr-roiuid  needs 
must  be  provided  for.  For  migratory 
animals,  this  means  provision  not  only  on 
•  breeding  and  wintering  grottnds  but  also  In 
transit  between  those  areas.  Rapidly  chang- 
ing cc.nditions  brought  about  by  more  in- 
tense land  use  and  other  human-related  fac- 
tors can  permanently  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
survival  of  some  forms.  For  other  species, 
relatively  adverse  conditions  may  be  only 
temporary,  and  habitats  subsiinued  for  those 
damaged  or  destroyed  can  title  them  tlirough 
brief  periods  of  adversity.  IJ  a  species  must 
be  protected  from  excessive  hinting,  more  in- 
tensive enforcement  or  more  •estricti\e  regu- 
lations may  "oe  needed.  Wl  en  a  species"  is 
being  tcilled  otT  by  a  well-mci  ning  but  unin- 
formed public,  more  exioiisi\  e  informational 
programs  may  help. 

Since  the  lirst  Federal  rcl  Uije  on  Pelican 
Island  m  Florida  in  1903.  ne  irly  300  Federal 
refuges  have  been  esiablishel.  The  Federal 
rciuje  system  is  now  adequate  for  many 
species  of  wildlife,  including  some  in  the  en- 
dangered category,  but  a  few  idditional  areas 
are  needed  to  meet  spccia  requirements. 
The  recently  enacted  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  leglslntion  may  be  a  means  to 
this  end. 

On  some  areas,  all  that  is  needed  is  pro- 
tection of  the  land  and  vater  and  the 
associated  flor.\  and  fauna.  On  others  a 
major  habitat  restoration  i>  necessary,  or 
the  elimination  of  such  ad'erse  factors  as 
human  disturbance.  excessi\  e  predation.  or 
di.'ease-prodticing  condition;.  Cereal  and 
other  crops  have  provided  supplementary 
food  for  wildlife  and  by  holding  thein  on 
managed  areas  have  helped  lo  reduce  mor- 
tality. ; 

To.  facilitate  developmenfi  and  manage- 
ment that  is  possible  only  ut  der  full  owner- 
ship, most  Federal  wildlife  re  tiges  have  been 
purcha.^ed  in.  fee  title.  Son  e  refuges  have 
been  superimposed  on  land;  controlled  by 
other  Federal  agencies  for  fl  jod  control,  ir- 
rigation, forest  and  range  rianagement.  or 
other  purposes.  Still  others  1  ire  tuider  leases 
or  easements  whose  purpose  is  to  preserve, 
improve,  or  reestablish  corditions  needed 
by  wildlife  species.  Such  provisions  may 
range  from  closure  to  htuitiilg  to  prevention 
of  btu-ning.  disking,  or  ploving  of  vegeta- 
tion, or  merely  assurance  flliat  water  and 
marsh  areas  shall  not  be  drained.  Lower 
costs  and  less  maintenance  re.'^ponsibility 
are  advantages   of  lease-type  arrangements. 

Wildlife  refuges  and  habittst  management 
have  enhanced  the  survival  prospects  of 
many  forms  of  wildlife.  The  Ameri- 
can bison,  estimated  to  have  numbered  about 
60  million  an  1800  when  it  already  had  be- 
gun to  decline,  had  completely  disappeared 
frona  the  wild  about  1900.  Restoration  of 
this  species  to  manageable  numbers  on  the 
National  Biron  Range  in  Montana  and  oth- 
er Federal.  State,  and  private  refuges,  parks, 
and  zoos,  from  stock  pre.?ervftd  in  small  pri- 
vate herds,  appears  to  have  .iSstired  it  preser- 
vation. The  Key  deer  in  ?  n*!irr:i  Florida  and 
the  trumpeter  swan  in  :-.','-.t]r.vestern  Mon- 
tana and  parts  of  Idaho  .ii>d  Wyomnig  have 
responded  well  to  hatait.it  muiat'emeiu  com- 
bined  with  protection   from   htmtiJig. 

The  Forest  Ser\  ice  and  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Departnient  are  nOanagnig  forest 
regrowth  for  the  nesting  of  the  Kirtlands 
warbler  which  seems  to  be  cortiing  back.  The 
National  Park  Service,  in  pteserving  repre- 
sentative elements  of  this  Nation's  flora  and 
faima,  is  contribttting  to  the  welfare  of  spe- 
cies using  its  lands,  particularly  the  non- 
migratory  forms  which  may  remain  within 
park  boundaries  throughout  their  lives.  The 
National  Audubon  Society  li;is  always  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  action  on  behalf  of  en- 
dangered and  other  wildlife,  not  only  In 
fostering  protection  but  in  purchasing  and 
dedicating    lands    and    waters    necessary    for 


them.  A  stibstantial  number  of  other  m. 
tional  and  international  organizations  a'e 
engaged  in  similar  projects. 

Other  wildlife  species  that  have  beer 
brought  back  from  the  edge  of  extinction 
include  the  sea  otter,  fur  seal,  wild  lurkev 
snowy  egret.  Hudsonian  godwit.  and  golden 
plover.  Comrol  of  the  sea  lamprey  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  bringing  about  a  spectacul.ir 
return  of  lake  trout  to  commercially  ho.r- 
vestable  quantities.  In  the  West,  research 
on  methods  of  reducing  lish  losses  at  da.-n. 
Rites  is  showing  promise. 

Rcgulal'ons 

Federal  and  State  regulations  pro\ide  fur 
harvest  of  game  species  that  can  tolerate 
periodic  removal  of  part  of  their  number  and 
for  protection  of  those  that  need  tins  assist- 
ance. International  treaties.  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  and  eflective  enforcement 
have  largely  eliminated  market  hunting  and 
have  strictly  controlled  tiie  u.se  of  wUdhfe 
plumage,  furs,  and  other  parts  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade.  Egrets,  herons,  grebes,  and  many 
01  her  nongame  species  benefit  from  this  pro', 
tectiijii. 

Rj'.re  game  species  that  can  be  re;:d;lv 
identified  by  the  htniter  can  be  protected  bv 
keeping  them  off  the  list  of  .species  tliat  nwy 
be  taken.  Rare  species  that  resemble  mere 
common  species  in  appear;ince  or  habits,  cr 
occupy  the  same  habitats,  must  be  protected 
by  other  means.  Two  important  protective 
measures  are  control  of  the  time  when  hunt- 
ing is  allowed  and  control  of  the  plrsre 
Hunting  of  a  species  may  be  delayed,  moved 
up.  or  interrupted  in  order  to  protect  a  s.m- 
ilar  taut  rarer  type  while  it  is  passing  througi; 
or  resident  on  an  area.  An  example  is' a 
delay  in  opening  the  hunting  season  on  .<^nc\v 
geese  in  a  Province  of  Canada  to  permit  the 
earlier  migrating,  rare  Ro.s.s'  geese  to  pnss 
through  safely. 

By  restricting  the  place  where  hunting  u 
permittcd.  plentiful  species  can  be  taken 
with  minimal  risk  to  rare  or  endangered 
forms.  Permitting  hunting  of  the  abundan: 
lesser  sandhill  crane  only  in  western  Tex..; 
and  eastern  New  Mexico  protects  the  en- 
dangered whooping  crane  and  the  rare 
greater  sandhill  crane.  Other  provisions  ;■; 
regtilate  the  take  of  certain  wildlife  include 
special  seasons,  limitations  on  eciuipmen:  or 
methods,  restrictions  on  daily  or  season.-:! 
bag.  hunting  by  permit  only,  and  sanctuaries 
or  refuges  where  hunting  is  curtailed  or  pro- 
hibited. Many  regulations  favor  rare  wild- 
life by  reducing  predator  or  competitive  spe- 
cies that  share  limited  habitats. 

Educatioii 

Univcr.sal  stewardship  of  wildlife  is  the 
objective.  Responsible  citizens  must  not 
only  obey  the  laws  themselves  taut  mtist  en- 
courage others  to  obey.  Organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  an  interest  in  our 
native  wildlife  mvist  take  every  opportunity 
to  convey  the  conservation  message  to  every- 
one, llie  subject  has  headline  value.  In- 
teresting articles  nnd  picttu-es  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  press  and  they  form  the 
b.isis  for  popular  television  programs. 

Prac.tically  untouched  are  opportunities 
for  bringing  this  conservation  message  to 
schoolchildren.  The  story  of  endangered 
species  is  the  chronicle  of  much  of  otir 
wasted  natural  wealth.  Though  wiklhfe  in 
general  is  a  renewable  resource,  a  wildlife 
species  that  is  once  lost  can  never  be  re- 
placed. This  is  the  kind  of  story  youthful 
minds  can  grasp  and  champion. 

Additional  measures 
Despite  substantial  habitat  manageniem 
and  enforcement  efforts  on  their  behalf,  cer- 
tain species  have  bleak  survival  prospects, 
particularly  those  with  narrow  ranges  of 
adaptability  or  with  specialized  habits  and 
reciuirements.  Many  forms  of  wildlife,  par- 
ticularly migratory  species,  cannot  be  kept 
on  managed  habitats  or  under  protective  ob- 
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servation  all  the  time.     Other  measures  are 

'^*Each  siiccies  and  variety  of  wildlife  Is  a 
niioduct  of  manv  generations  of  development. 
To  preserve  it,  a  knowledge  .f  its  character- 
istics and  living  requirements  is  essential. 
The  needs  r.f  many  species,  particularly  the 
■iDore  abundant  ones,  are  fairly  well  known, 
nd  for  tliem  management  measures  have 
h'ee"  quite  successful.  For  many  rare  and 
endangered  species,  some  01  the  essential  in- 
fotmation  is  sketchy  or  lacking.  Here,  fur- 
Tlier  preservation  eflort.s  must  start  with  fact- 

^^''A  first  Step  is  an  appraisal  of  the  status 
tiii^  range  of  each  endangered  form  lol- 
\Med  bv  intensive  studies  of  its  habits  and 
t'lle  factors  that  affect  its  productivity  and 
siff'ival  These  investigations  will  point  the 
wly  toward  improving  habitat  nnd  devolop- 
inE  more  effective  regulations. 

A  promising  and  relatively  recent  devel- 
oTfiKiit  in  the  program  to  preserve  rare  and 
endangered  species  is  the  use  of  propagation 
methods  that  include  the  capture  and  direct 
tr.-insfcr  of  stock  from  one  location  where 
thfv  are  present  to  another  where  they  are 
dwindling  or  have  disappeared,  and  the 
tf.king  of  wild  stock  into  captivity  for  mass 
prodtrction  and  later  release  to  bolster  exist- 
ing numbers  or  to  establish  new  popula- 
tions. To  avoid  ri.sk  to  endangered  species, 
preliminary  propagation  experiments  should 
be  carried  out  with  closely  related  but  more 
abtjndant  species.  For  instance,  research 
on  the  captive  production  and  release  to  the 
wild  of  sandhill  cranes  Is  expected  to  yield 
Information  that  eventually  can  be  used 
with  whooping  cranes. 

Methods  that  have  been  successful  In  re- 
storing breeding  flocks  of  Canada  geese  in 
the  North  Central  States  now  are  giving  a 
new  lease  on  life  to  the  Slate  bird  of  Hawaii, 
the  nene  or  Hawaiian  goose.  They  have 
been  u.^^cd  to  restore  or  extend  the  ranges 
of  the  trumpeter  swan,  the  pronghorn  ante- 
lope, and  numerous  native  big  game  and 
Email  upland  game  species. 

Trial-and-error  methods  of  the  p.ast  are 
yielding  to  research-based  techniqties.  In- 
tensive physiological,  pathological,  genetic, 
nnd  behavorial  studies  must  be  a  part  of  any 
program  to  restore  endangered  forms.  If 
prodtiction  in  captivity  is  tised  to  supple- 
ment production  In  the  wild,  purity  of  ge- 
netic, behavorial,  and  physical  characteris- 
tics must  be  maintained.  Captivity-induced 
changes  must  be  scrupulously  guarded 
against,  becau.se  they  may  entail  the  loss  or 
detrimental  modification  of  traits  essential 
to  survival  in  the  wild.  Tlie  individuals 
to  be  released  must  be  properly  conditioned 
so  that  they  will  behave  naturally  in  the 
wiiai 

After  release,  their  fate  In  the  wild  mtist 
be  closely  watched  to  determine  the  factors 
that'lead  to  failure  or  to  successful  reestab- 
lishment  as. a  natural  population.  Satisfac- 
torily carried  out.  it  is  impo.ssible  to  distin- 
gtiiFh  the  members  of  an  artificially  planted 
wildlife  population  from  those  that  have  ap- 
peared by  natural  expansion.  As  a  bontis 
benef:t,  captive  propagation  reduces  the  -Isk 
of  catastrophic  loss  of  the  wild  population, 
by  maintaining  prodtictive  stock  In  captivity. 

The  p.Tsscnger  pigeon,  the  health  hen,  and 
the  Labrador  dtick  do  not  need  more  com- 
p.inj  jn  oblivion.  Taking  all  our  endangered 
wildlife  away  from  the  edge  of  extinction 
will  not  be  easy,  but  past  successes  with  what 
appeared  to  be  hopeless  situations  prove  that 
it  can  be  done.  What  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  American  bison,  the  pronghorn 
antelope,  the  trumpeter  swan,  the  Americrn 
egret,  can  be  repeated  with  the  Florida 
manaitee.  the  black-footed  ferret,  the  whoop- 
ing crane,  the  California  condor.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

THE    PRICE    IS    RIGHT 

There  is  an  economic  angle  to  the  per- 
petuation    of     endangered     wildlife.       Con- 


centrations of  wildlife  of  any  kind  seem  to 
draw  i>eople:  chambers  of  commerce  often 
advertise  them  as  local  attractions.  When 
people  gather,  they  naturally  spend  money 
and  prime  the  local  economy.  Curiosity 
draws  thousands  of  visitors  to  Aransas  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Texas,  where  the 
remnants  of  the  once  great  population  of 
whooping  cranes  gather  to  spend  the  winter. 
Sightseeing  boats  on  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way near  the  refuge  are  supported  by  people 
hoping  to  get  a  view  of  these  majestic  birds. 
But  In  our  whole  national  economy  this  is 
only  a  small  part. 

Many  species  that  have  reached  the  en- 
dangered category  were  once  important 
sources  of  food  or  other  raw  material  for 
htiman  use.  The  bison  and  the  beaver  prac- 
tically supported  the  settlement  of  the  West. 
The  passenger  pigeon,  the  sturgeon,  nnd  the 
]>rairie  chicken  were  staple  food  items  in 
the  markets  of  yesteryear.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect any  resurgence  of  an  endangered  species 
to  make  it  an  important  food  item  again, 
but  perhaps  society  owes  a  debt  to  assure 
survival  of  these  wild  forms  now  threatened 
with  extinction. 

Americans  are  notorious  for  their  interest 
in  the  ur.derdog.  This  interest  goes  out  to 
wildlife  strugling  for  their  very  existence 
against  obstacles  that  sometimes  are  the  In- 
evitable results  of  human  progress,  but  some- 
times the  results  of  human  indifference  or 
human  greed. 

Suppose  the  last  whooping  crane  quietly 
gave  up  the  struggle  for  survival  In  some 
lonely  marsh.  Would  It  make  any  difference 
to  you?  Chance%  are  you'll  never  see  a  live 
one  anyhow — millions  of  Americans  never 
will.  Why  worry?  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  rare  or  endangered  species  of 
wildlife.  What  are  the  values  of  these 
creatures?  Why  spend  time  and  effort  to 
save  them? 

Coldly  appraised,  there  Is  little  doubt  we 
could  get  along  without  most  forms  of  wild- 
life, be  they  common,  rare,  or  threatened  with 
extinction.  We  could  get  along  without  base- 
ball, or  golf,  or  automobiles,  or  coal,  or  trees, 
or  many,  many  other  things — if  we  had  to. 
But  each  of  these  helps  make  life  easier,  or 
plcasanter,  or  more  interesting.  It's  a  ques- 
tion of  how  many  good  things  we  want  and 
can  afford. 

A  businessman,  after  a  period  of  clawing 
competition,  realized  he  must  either  slow  up 
or  blow  up  and  took  off  on  a  fishing  trip  to 
the  coast.  Tlie  three  game  fish  he  caught 
were  big  ones,  and  figuring  what  he  spent 
for  his  trip,  they  had  a  value  of  about  $170 
apiece.  Or  was  that  the  value  of  the  fish? 
Cap  we  set  a  value  on  a  whooping  crane 
as  the  price  a  zoo  might  offer  on  a  free  and 
open  market? 

The  American  bison  or  buffalo  has  been 
restored  to  the  point  that  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  some  of  the  herds  to  manageable  size  by 
disposing  of  a  few  animals  for  food.  Could 
we  figure  the  true  worth  of  bison  to  the 
American  people  in  foodstore  values? 

Can  the  worth  of  a  city  park  be  calculated 
in  board  feet  of  trees  and  square  feet  of 
dirt?     Or  in  children's  feet  at  play? 

A  generation  ago  there  was  a  vogue  for 
estimating  the  worth  of  the  chemicals  and 
other  elements  that  make  up  a  human's 
body.  In  those  days  it  came  to  something 
less"  than  a  dollar.  Prices  are  higher  now. 
and  no  doubt  a  human  these  days  is  worth 
more  than  a  dollar.    Isn't  he? 

Human  happiness  is  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  desires  and  enjoyments  and  accomplish- 
ments of  all  the  Individuals  who  make  up 
the  human  population.  Take  away  one 
part  from  the  whole,  and  the  whole  is  no 
longer  complete. 

As  the  numbers  of  a  wildlife  species  grow 
fewer,  their  true  value  grows  greater,  for  in 
the  few  are  concentrated  all  the  worth  of 
one  small  but  valuable  part  of  our  whole 
world. 


History  Is  replete  with  examples  of  evolu- 
tion and  change,  a  matter  of  considerable 
import  to  mankind  as  an  indication  or  in- 
sight into  his  own  future.  Threatened  spe- 
cies are  visible  indicators  of  some  of  the 
changes  that  are  often  so  subtle  as  to  be 
otherwise  unnoticed  and,  therefore,  un- 
measured. 

Nothing  is  surer  than  death  and  extinc- 
tion, but  the  death  of  a  species  can  be  post- 
poned longer  than  that  of  an  individuaL 
Man's  wisdom  and  experience  have  not  been 
extensive  enough  to  grasp  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  loss  of  a  species  of  wildlife. 
Each  occupies  a  niche  and  makes  a  contri- 
bution to  the  whole  of  life.  The  biological 
impact  of  forever  removing  a  species  from 
the  environment  may  not  always  be  readily 
discernible,  but  something  of  value  has  been 
lost. 

Why     feel     concern     for     the     whooping 

cranes? 
Because  they  are  still  there. 

ROOM     FOR     ALL 

Many  conservation  organizations  and  soci- 
eties have  long  records  of  aid  to  wildlife 
species  that  needed  a  helping  hand.  A 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  bison  was 
the  establishment  in  1908  of  the  National 
Bison  Range  in  Montana.  The  American 
Bison  Society  raised  the  necessary  funds  to 
buy  animals  for  the  Initial  herd.  The  ven- 
ture was  financed  in  part  with  pennies  and 
nickels  contributed  by  schoolchildren. 

The  responsibility  for  and  the  efforts  to 
develop  and  undertake  restoration  programs 
should  not  be  considered  primarily  those  cf 
the  Btireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  problems  of  saving 
most  of  the  rare  or  endangered  forms  of  fish 
and  wildlife  are  extremely  varied.  There 
are  ample  opportunities  and  great  rewards  of 
satisfaction  for  you  as  an  Individual,  for 
your  conserv^ation  organization,  for  Industry, 
for  agriculture,  and  for  forestiy,  as  well  as 
for  all  levels  of  government. 

A  list  of  species  considered  by  specialists 
in  their  fields  to  be  rare  or  endangered  is 
being  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Information  on  the 
status  of  these  animals  and  possible  avenues 
of  action  to  correct  their  plight  may  De  se- 
cured from  the  Bureau. 

Each  individual,  organization,  and  govern- 
ment agency  is  urged  to  continue  and  to  in- 
crease participation  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  to  achieve  the  goal  of  saving 
those  forms  of  wildlife  that  may  otherwise 
disappear  from  the  scene. 


SENATE  CLOTURE  RULE  WORKS 
WELL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  cloture  vote  by 
the  Senate,  the  Washington  Star  re- 
cently published  a  thought-provoking 
editorial,  •which  points  out,  from  the 
record,  that  our  present  Senate  rule  on 
cloture  served  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try well. 

Our  cloture  rule  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  be  used  effectively  to  halt  de- 
bate at  times  when  a  decision  is  desired 
on  proposed  legislation  which  is  widely 
supported,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
rule  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  high- 
riding  majority  from  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  minority  opinion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, without  allowing  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  country  with  all 
ramificationo  involved  in  a  pending 
measure.  Clearly,  there  is  no  urgent 
need  at  this  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
formance record  of  the  Senate,  for  future 
changes  in  the  cloture  rule. 
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I  ask  that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
rernjirks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[Prom   the  Washington   Star,  May  26,   1965] 
Cloture  Imposed 

Fi-om  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  Senate  has  voted  cloture  on 
the  impending  voting  rights  bill.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  in  any  Senator's  mind  that 
the  bill  will  become  law  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

And  it  ought  to  be  law.  This  newspaper 
has  reservations  about  some  clauses  and 
some  proposed  amendments,  but  surely,  in 
1965,  there  is  no  excuse  for  depriviiig  any 
Americans  of  the  right  to  vote  through  dis- 
criminatory administration  of  literacy  tests. 

Beyond  the  immediate  practicalities,  the 
imposition  of  cloture  in  this  debate  actually 
supports  the  iastitution  it  is  designed  to 
limit,  the  senatorial  filibuster.  For  the  fact 
that  cloture  can  be  voted  when  such  an  over- 
whelming majority  agrees  shows  that  the 
filibuster  is  not  always  and  in  all  circum- 
stances a  roadblock«|p  progress. 

It  is  enough  to  recall  that  Senator  Morse 
has  used  the  device  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
and  liberals  have  attempted  to  do  so  on  re- 
cent occasions.  Its  legitimate  use  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  a  parliamentary  maneuver  avail- 
able in  our  Government  to  save  the  Congress 
from  itself.  For  there  are  occasions  when 
Congress,  caught  in  powerful  or  momentary 
emotions.  Is  as  apt  as  any  Individual  to  do 
things  it  will  regret  when  calm  rettuns.  In 
such  moments,  the  filibuster  is  a  useful 
procedure  to  have  available  for  those  who 
keep  their  heads.  It  should  not  be  outlawed, 
in  our  view,  nor  should  the  imposition  of 
clottire  on  debate  be  made  any  easier  than 
it  now  is. 

The  principle  of  complete  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  upper  house  is  as  precious  to  our 
democracy  as  the  principle  of  equality  in  the 
voting  bcKjth. 
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EXCISE  TAX  REPEAL  OR  REDUCTION 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  as  were 
nearly  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  read  the  message  of 
the  President  of  May  17  setting  out  pro- 
pcsed  details  of  the  excise  tax  repeal  and 
reduction.  Likewise,  I  was  delighted 
v,ith  the  report  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  repeal  and  reduction  of 
these  nuisance  taxes. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  prompt  House  and 
Senate  action  on  H.R,  8371,  the  excise 
tax  repeal  bill,  will  not  solve  the  new 
problems  being  created  by  the  mere  con- 
sideration. 

The  President  proposed,  and  the  House 
committee  has  concurred,  that  nianufac- 
turei-s  excise  taxes  on  air  conditipners  be 
effective  after  May  14.  He  also  proposed, 
and  the  committee  also  concurred,  that 
the  first  step  in  the  removal  of  manufac- 
turers taxes  on  automobiles  be  effective 
after  May  14. 

As  a  result,  sales  of  automobiles  and 
air  conditioners  have  proceeded  in  or- 
derly fashion  with  buyers  assured  that 
they  will  be  rebated  the  amounts  they 
pay  for  excise  taxes. 

This  is.  however,  not  so  with  other  ap- 
pliances. 

The  president  of  the  largest  appliance 
manufacturing  finn  in  this  countiy,  who 


is  a  valued  friend  of  mine,  recently  wrote 
me  that  "retailers  as  well  as  con.sumers 
are  dicing  up  as  far  as  sales  are  con- 
cerned." 

Paced  with  almost  certain  elimination 
of  excise  taxes  on  July  1 — the  date  set  by 
the  President  and  by  the  House  commit- 
tee, the  retailer  simply  is  not  buying  ap- 
pliances. Neither  is  the  con.^mer.  It  is 
quite  understandable  that  purcliasers 
would  wait,  wherever  possible,  in  order 
to  save  10  percent. 

The  company  headed  by  my  friend  has 
taken  what  steps  it  can  to  rectify  this. 
In  the  case  of  its  own  branches,  the  com- 
pany has  agreed  to  allow  a  rebate  effec- 
tive May  25  in  the  amount  of  the  manu- 
facturer's excise  taxes.  Tiie  company 
cannot  do  this  for  independent  distribu- 
tors, but  it  has  urged  them  to  pass  on  the 
eventual  cut  retroactively  to  retailers. 

The  action  of  this  company,  although 
small,  is  costing  the  company  $500,000 
between  May  25  and  July  1.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  a  corresponding  loss  in  prof- 
its and  In  taxes  paid  on  profits. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  set- 
ting an  artificial  date  such  as  July  1  for 
the  reduction  in  excise  taxes  is  simply  an 
invitation  to  the  consumer  to  avoid  buy- 
ing. This  is  causing  suffering  in  retail- 
ing, wholesaling  and  manufacturing  of 
all  the  items  so  effected. 

Accordin.cly.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
Congress  would  be  wise  in  making  the  re- 
peal effective  June  1  and  I  shall,  at  the 
proper  time,  so  move. 


THE  POTOMAC  IS  A  NEGtECTED 
PATIENT  1 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Potomac  River  must  be  viewed  as  a 
neglected  patient  in  need  of  fU'st  aid  and 
intensive  treatment. 

It  is  going  to  take  some  new  high- 
powered  medicines  and  some  new  instru- 
ments to  successfully  treat  the  Potomac. 

The  major  problems  of  the  river  that 
must  be  dealt  with  are:  siltation.  munici- 
pal and  industrial  pollution,  pollution 
from  mine  acid,  a  guaranteed  water  sup- 
ply for  the  future,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  valley's  historic,  scenic,  and 
esthetic  values. 

To  deal  successfully  with  the  ills  of 
the  Potomac  will  cost  money.  If  we 
postpone  treatment,  however,  it  will  cost 
still  more  money  and  much  of  the  dam- 
age will  be  permanent — irreparable. 

One  of  the  major  ills  of  the  Potomac 
today  is  siltation.  The  2 '2  million  tons 
of  silt  carried  down  the  river  each  year 
are  enough  to  fill  6  million  bathtubs 
full  to  the  brim.  This  silt  severely  re- 
duces water  quality,  fills  navigation 
channels,  hampers  the  growth  of  the 
fishing  industry,  and  reduces  the  recrea- 
tional value  of  the  river. 

To  prevent  siltation,  commonsen.se  soil 
conservation  measures  must  be  intensi- 
fied in  rural  areas  and  applied  to  urban 
areas,  especially  those  areas  undergoing 
development. 

The  expansion  of  the  stream  valley 
open  spaces  acquisition  program  is  es- 
sential to  the  protection  of  tiie  water- 
shed in  urban  areas.    To  be  most  suc- 


cessful,   open    space    acquisition    should 
proceed  urban  development. 

The  dLstingui.shed  junior  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams!  and  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  NEL.SONI  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  allow  up  to  a  50- 
percent  Federal  contribution  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  open  .space 
This  bill.  S.  1577.  would  greatly  incrca,sc 
the  ability  of  many  local  communities  to 
pui'chase  and  preserve  open  space. 

My  bill  to  create  a  C.  &  O.  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  George  Washington  Parkway 
will  form  a  protective  barrier  along  the 
Maryland  shore  of  the  Potomac  from 
Cumberland  to  Fort  Wa.shinston. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  the  Potomac 
River  there  will  be  a  need  for  increa.scd 
intergovernmental  cooperation. 

The  National  Capital  region  started  as 
a  10-mile  square.  It  spread  out  to  in- 
clude the  first  ring  of  adjacent  counties 
Now.  it  includes  the  second  ring.  Soon 
however,  it  will  merge  with  the  Balti- 
more area,  sprawl  west  to  the  Appala- 
chians, and  east  to  the  Chesapeak  Bay. 

As  the  region  continues  to  grow  and 
develop,  many  new  problems  will  ari.se 
and  new  .solutions  will  have  to  be  arrived 
at.  The  Washincton  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil of  Governments,  the  Interstate  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  are 
pood  beginnings  at  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  but  much  more  must  be 
done  in  this  area. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  current  interest  in  the  Potomac  River 
will  lead  to  close  and  more  effective  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  and  State 
and  local  governments. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  still  in 
the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is 
there   further  morning  business'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withdraw  that  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  regard 
to  the  rule  of  germaneness,  I  mav  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentarv  in- 
cjuiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  has  any 
business  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  allow  me 
to  have  some  business  laid  before  the 
Senate? 


Jvne 
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Mr.  CLARK.     I  s 
if  I  may  have  consent  to  proceed  with- 
nut  violating  the  rule  of  germaneness 

The      VICE      PRESIDENT      withr 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

move  iliat  the  Senate  proceed  to   the 

consideiation   of    Calendar   No.    157.   S. 

18"37 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 

be  stated  by  title. 

The     LEGISLATIVE     CLERK.      A     bill      'S. 

18371  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  lOiil.  as  amended,  and  for 
oUier  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  theie  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 

t'lie  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider  tlie  bill. 


PRESIDENT'S   SPEECH   ON   U.S.   AIM 
TO  KEEP  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi'.  President,  last 
ni^ht  in  Clnca'40,  before  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Dcmociatic  Paiiy  dinner,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  delivered  an 
excellent  soecch  on  his  aspirations,  and 
the  aspirations  of  all  Americans,  for  a 
just  and  lastin'-i  peace. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  copy 
Ci  the  President's  speech,  as  it  appeared 
in  this  morniny's  Wa.shington  Post,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion   of    iTiy    icmark*;. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Witl^oui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 '. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  President  is 
turning  to  the  Russian  people  and  point - 
in"  out  the  obvious  fact  that  "the  men 
and  women  of  Russia  want  peace  and 
the  taste  of  its  sweet  fruits'"  to  the  same 
extent  as  do  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  stresses  the  fact  that 
there  has  never  been  war  between  Russia 
and  the  United  Slates,  and  that  there 
need  not   be.     He   points   out— and   I 

a'  rce — the  importance  of  our  standing 
firm  in  defense  of  freedom.  However. 
he  also  points  out  the  desirability  of  a 
ceaseless  search  for  appropriate  proce- 
dures and  plans  by  wliich  a  just  peace 
can  lie  .secured. 

I  am  particularly  stiuck  by  the  wi.--e 
v.ords  of  the  late  Secietaiy  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  Dag  Hammav- 
.'-kjold.  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  he  curries  in  his  pocket. 
They  are: 
The  qualities  pence  requires  are  just  Those 
believe   we   all    need    today — perseverance 


I 


ftiKl  patience,  a  firm  grip  on  realities,  carctul 
but  imaginative  planning,  ii  clear  aware- 
ness bf  the  danj^ors- -buc  also  of  the  fact 
th.Tt   fate  is  what   we  muke  it. 

The  President  avers  his  intention  to 
pidceed  with  the  careful,  but  imi.gina- 
tive.  planning  necessary  lo  assure  peace 
and  justice  and  protiress  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  He  points  out  that 
there  is  in  America  a  stiong  consensus 
that  the  world  shall  not  walk  again  the 


road  to  darkness  that  led  mankind  into 
the  valley  of  war  30  years  ago. 

The  President  points  out  that  the 
American  people  want  no  part  of  war. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
interested  in  appeasement. 

I  find  the  speech  of  the  President  most 
heartening  in  the  dark  days  in  which  we 
aie  living,  with  world  war  III  thieaten- 
ing  in  Vietnam,  with  a  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  none  can  con- 
sider satisfactoi-y.  and  which  .some,  at 
least,  consider  most  unfortunate,  includ- 
ing the  political  leaders  of  some  of  the 
countries  in  Latin  America  which  hither- 
to have  been  our  warm  frieiids.  I  refer 
paiticularly  to  Mexico.  Chile,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

I  am  disappointed,  as  I  know  many 
oth(  rs  are.  with  the  type  of  support  which 
our  Dominican  policy  is  receiving  in  the 
Oi-i;anization  of  American  States. 

There  seems  to  be  little  confidence  in 
the  actions  we  took  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  fact,  there  are  wags  who 
say  that  if  we  had  not  intervened  so 
iji-ecipitately— if  we  had  not  appeared 
to  back  the  forces  of  General  Imbert.  the 
asfassin  of  Trujillo:  if  he  had  not  been 
whisked  out  to  the  aircraft  carrier  Bo.rcr. 
and  then  returned  to  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo  to  head  the  junta  which  op- 
posed the  constitutional  rebels,  and  is 
still  opposing  them,  we  might  now  have 
in  the  Dominican  t  Republic  the  kind 
of  government  we  are  looking  for. 

I  note  in  the  morning's  newspapers 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  third  force 
risin?  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
is  halfway  between  the  ^-iroup  of  Colonel 
Caamano  and  the  proup  headed  by  the 
assassin  Imbert.  It  may  be  that  this 
third  force  will  become  stronger  and 
finally  take  over.  However,  if  it  should. 
I  would  hope  that  the  third  force  would 
believe  in  liberal  democracy  and  would 
be  prepared  to  endorse  the  massive  pro- 
pram  of  public  works  needed  to  attack 
the  Domiirican  Republic's  unemployment 
problem.  This,  for  the  moment,  at 
least  in  my  opinion,  is  more  important 
thaii  a  sterile  quarrel  over  when  elections 
sliould  be  held  and  whether  the  con- 
stitution of  1963  or  the  constitution  of 
1962  .should  be  reinstated.    I  would  hope 

we  would  remember  that,  with  all  of  his 
failincs.  and  he  has  many.  Juan  Bosch 
nonetheless  was  the  only  freely  elected 
President  the  Dominican  Republic  had  in 
30  years:  that  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority:  and  that  he  was  overthrown  in 
an  illegal  and  brutal  revolution. 

Things  are  better  in  the  Domiiiican 
Republic,  and  I  hope  that,  in  due  course, 
ihe  efforts  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  ju.st  and 
lasting  peace  in  that  troubled  land.  But 
wo  must  remember  that,  whether  our  ac- 
tion was  right  or  not — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  pass  on  that  question  at  this 
time — our  prestige  has  suffered  a  serious 
blow  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  leaders 
of  Latin  America  wlio  should  be  on  our 
side — the  Government  of  Mexico:  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  and  its  fonner 
President.  Romulo  Betancourt:  and  the 
Government  of  Chile,  where  President 
Froi  Montalva  is  canying  into  effect  the 


veiy  principles  of  our  American  democ- 
racy. 

We  should  be  astute  in  carr5'ing  out  the 
President's  call  for  imaginative  planning 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  restore  the  respect  of  Latin 
America  for  the  actions  of  our  own  coun- 
tiy. That  search  for  peace  should  con- 
tinue and  be  unceasing. 

Similarly  in  Vietnam,  under  conditions 
far  more  difficult  than  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  hope  the  search  for  peace  will 
continue. 

At  the  time  of  the  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  the  request  of  the  President 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $700 
million  to  be  used  to  suppoi-t  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  had  occasion  to  review  the 
rather  .sorry  prospects  for  achieviiig 
peace  and  the  quite  unhappy  posture 
into  which  our  foreign  policy  has  brought 
us. 

Yeslci  day.  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  a  treaty  involving  two 
amendments  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  had  occasion  to  speak  again 
on  the  need  for  careful  and  imaginative 
planning,  which  is  so  necessai-j'  to  the 
achieveinent  of  a  just  and  lasting  oeace. 

I  am  happy  indeed  that  the  President 
endorses  the  need  for  careful  and 
imaginative  planning,  because  I  do  not 
think  we*  are  getting  it  from  either  the 
State  Department  or  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  hope  the 
President  wil!  urge  both  of  those  groups, 
which  are  under  his  control,  to  get  down 
to  brass  tacks,  in  the  search  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
broader  search  for  peace  along  the  lines 
of  my  discussion.  We  have  lost  the 
initiative  in  the  search  for  peace,  and 
we  must  regain  it. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  me  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  clearly 
sees  the  problems.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  have  commended  the  President  for 
the  excellent  address  which  he  made  in 
Chica&o  last  night. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  tlte  floor. 
Exhibit   1 
;  From  the  Washington  Post. 
June  4.  1965; 

Tk.-^t  of  President's  Speech  on  U.S. 
Aim  To  Keep  Pe.\ce 

In  tl-iis  cily  of  Chicago.  28  years  ago.  a 
Prei»ident  of  these  United  Slates  described 
tlie  condition  of  the  world  m  these  words: 

'Without  a  declaration  of  war  and  with- 
out w;irnnig  or  justification  of  any  kind, 
civilians,  including  vast  n'jmbers  of  women 
and  children,  are  being  ruthlessly  murdered. 
Ships  are  toeing  attacked  ♦  •  •  without 
c.iuse  or  notice.  Nations  are  fomenting  and 
t.-.kmg  sides  in  civil  warfare  in  nations  that 
hiive  never  don.e  them  any  harm  *  *  *.  In- 
nocent peoples,  innocent  nations,  are  being 
cruelly  sacrific?d  to  a  greed  for  power  and 
supremacy  which  is  de\oid  of  all  sense  of 
justice  and  human  considerations." 

The  world  did  not  heed  the  vision  or  the 
wisdom  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
called  upon  all  peace-loving  nations  to  Join 
together  to  'quarantine  the  aggressors. ' 
And  those  who  loved  peace  above  all  else, 
lost  their  p>eace  and  all  else. 

Th.it  history  need  not— and  must  not— be 
allowed  to  repeat  its  full  cotirse  again. 

The  peace  of  mankind  must  not — and  will 
not — 'oe  lost  again.  If  similarities  are  many 
between  the  worlds  of  1937  and  1965.  the  dif- 
ferences are  far  more  numerous. 
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The  peace-lovinc;  nations  are  not  weak 
now  as  they  were  then— not  lacking  in  will 
now  as  they  were  thenT 

Educated  in  the  adversity  of  a  great  war, 
tested  in  the  trial  of  coatintiing  danger, 
united  in  the  face  of  ever-present  peril,  the 
peace-loving;  peoples  have  built  strength  in 
the   196C"s  they  did  not  have  in  the   1930's. 

That  strength  has  one  unmistakable  mean- 
ing; For  ar-u-resslon  there  is  no  prize  At 
the  end  of  the  road  of  conquest,  the  only 
sure  reward  is  stire  ruin. 

For  20  years,  we  have  applied  what  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  would  be  the  greiU  Itison 
of  peace: 

'■Te.Tchint;  n-:on  that  what  they  cannot 
take  by  an  election  neither  can  they  take 
by  war:  Teaching  nil  the  folly  of  being  the 
beginners  of  a  war." 

But  there  are  other  di:rerenccs,  too,  be- 
tween   1937  and    1965. 

The  people  of  Comniui'.ist  countries  arc 
Wiser,  too.  While  their  leaders  have  cl:oseu 
to  close  a  curtain  about  them  to  kce;D  out 
knowledge  of  the  free  worlds  peaceftil  inten- 
tion, the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Etirope  know — above  all  other  peo- 
ples on  this  eartlt — the  cost  and  catastrophe' 
to  their  homeland  of  20th-century  warfare. 

The  men  and  women  of  Russia — the  men 
nnd  women  of  all  the  nations  of  Eastern 
E'.irope — want  peace  and  the  taste  of  its 
sweet  fruits. 

And  none  want  them  to  have  peace  more 
than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Between  the  great  powers  of  East  and  West, 
there  is  no  history  of  conflict  on  battlefields 
of  the  past.  Between  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  friendship  and  there 
can  be  crreater  understanding. 

The  common  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States  are  many — and 
this  I  would  say  to  the  people  of  tlie  Soviet 
Union:  There  is  no  American  interest  in 
conflict  with  the  Sc.  let  people  anywhere. 
And  no  trtie  Soviet  interest  is  served  by  the 
support  of  aETgression  or  subversion  any- 
where. We  of  the  United  States  stand  ready 
always  to  go  with  you  onto  the  fields  of 
peace — to  plow  new  furrows,  to  plant  new 
seed,  to  tend  new  growth — so  that  we  and 
all  mankind  may  someday  share  together  a 
new  and  bountiful  harvest  of  happiness  and 
hope  on  this  earth. 

Jefferson  said  of  Am»erican.«:  "Peace  is  our 
pa-oicn." 

Peace  is  our  passion  still.  In  this  u.nion. 
in  this  hemisphere,  in  every  region  of  the 
world,  in  every  forum  of  nations,  the  United 
States  is  working  for  peace — and  that  w^rk 
will  never  cea.-^e. 

But  as  I  have  spoken  to  Communist  coun- 
tries,  let   me   speak   al.-:o  to   the  free  world. 

I  carry  in  my  pocket — and  often  read  to 
those  who  visit  the  White  House — some  v.-:=e 
words  written  by  a  man  of  peace,  the  lr.:e 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dag 
Hammarskjold.     The   words  are  these: 

"The  qualities  peace  requires  are  just  those 
I  believe  we  all  need  today — perse'.erance  and 
patience,  a  firm^  grip  on  realities,  careful  but 
imaginative  planning,  a  cle:  r  awareness  rf 
the  dangers — but  also  of  the  fact  that  i.ite 
is  what  we  niake  it." 

In  the  1030's.  we  made  our  fate  not  by  what 
•  we  did  but  by  what  we  failed  to  do.  We  pro- 
pelled our:-elves — and  all  mankind— toward 
tragedy,  not  by  decisiveness  but  by  vacilla- 
tion, not  by  resolution  but  by  Irresolution, 
not  by  action  but  by  inaction. 

Tlie  failure  of  freemen  in  the  1930's  was 
not  of  the  .sword  but  of  the  soul — and  there 
mu.;t  be  no  such  failure  in  this  decade. 

Let  tis  not  delude  ourselves  again  by  the 
belief  that  pence  can  be  sectired  by  submis- 
sr.eness  or  extended  by  expediency. 

Let  us  not  adopt  again  the  arrogance  that 
peace  is  less  important  to  the  peoples  of  le.-^s 
important  countries  because  they  are  distjfnt 
or  diiferent  from  our  own.    Let  us  not  return 


again  to  the  impulsiveness  wh:c{!"i  accepts  as 
safe  every  promi.se  of  peace  fromi  the  enemies 
of  peace  and  rejects  as  dangeroi|s  every  pro- 
posal lor  strengili  from  its  frienjds. 

Perservcring  and  patient,  firdily  gripping 
realities,  proceeding  in  clear  awareness  of  the 
dangers,  let  us  proceed  with  cha  careful  but 
imaginative  planning  necessarj'  to  assure 
peace  and  justice  and  progress  for  all  the 
peoples  of  earth. 

This  is  tlie  cour.,e  we  of  llie  XJnited  Stales 
have  chosen — and  this  is  the  cotuse  we  shall 
faithfully  hold— for  we  believe  that  it  leads 
to  peace  for  mankind. 

Nowhere  in  tlie  world  do  \vi-  r^ai.  k  dominion 
over  others. 

Everywlierc  in  the  world  do  wc-pcek  decency 
for  all.  t 

Out  among  the  earth's  peopler,  Americans 
are  working— as  few  peoples'  ha\e  ever 
worked — to  bring  Icarnnig  anfl  light  and 
health  and  housir.g  and  hope  tt  the  family 
of  niun.  Food  from  our  fields  i3  feeding  100 
ip.illion  people — including  70  tiiillion  chil- 
dren. Medicine  from  our  laboratories  is  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  many  millions  tiiorc.  And  I 
daresay  there  is  not  one  citizen  present  here 
who  would  have  tlicir  coun.ry  conduct  its 
course  otherwise. 

George  Washington  once  toldj  us  that  we 
liave  one  option:  | 

"Whether  |to)  be  respectable  tnd  prosper- 
ous or  contemptible  and  niistraljle  as  a 
nation." 

Today  we  are  prosperous — morr  prosperous 
than  any  other  nation  in  a'.l  the  history 
of  man.  We  have  enjoyed  50  consecutive 
months  of  economic  exp-aision-j-the  longest 
ever  known  in  peace:i:ne  and  tine  end  is  not 
insight. 

Our  people  are  prosperiiig  nii-d;  moving  tip- 
ward.  Just  last  year,  the  nv.m'ogr  of  families 
living  on  less  than  *3,000  income  tiecreased  by 
18  percent — and  the  number  of  fiimilies  with 
more  than  10,000  income  increased  22  per- 
cent. ' 

But  money  is  no  me,. sure  of  tlie  moral 
force  at  work  among  Amcricansj  today.  For 
we  are  committed — by  a  broad  arid  broaden- 
ing consensus — to  bringing  brightness  into 
lives  where  daikness  dwells,  op^iin.g  beauty 
to  lives  closed  over  by  ugliiK^s.  find  guaran- 
teeing the  rights  God  gave  th^m  to  those 
man    had   forgotten. 

The  consensus  within  Americ  i  today  is  a 
consenstis  of  ccurage-^and  let  :  lone  abroad 
believe  that  this  consensus  si  ops  at  the 
water's  edge. 

For  there  is  in  Am.erica  a  consensus — a 
strong  and  deep  and  abiding  mtjority  con- 
sensus— that  the  world  shall  noi  walk  again 
the  road  to  darkness  that  led  n:ankind  into 
the  valley  of  w;  r  30  years  ago. 

The  unites  wl"  of  the  Americ  m  per  pie  is 
itself  the  ultimate  and  most  piofound  dif- 
ference between  1937  and  19  !5,  and  let 
neither  friends  of  peace— nor  1  oes — under- 
estimate the  meani'ig  of  that  uni  :y. 

The  American  porple  want  to  le  a  part  of 
no  war.  But  the  American  peu  )Ie  want  no 
part   of   appeasement    of   any   aggression. 

Over  the  years  of  our  historj,  our  forces 
have  gone  forth  into  many  lards — but  al- 
ways they  return  when  tliey  .u-b  no  longer 
needed.  For  the  purpose  of  America  is  never 
to  suppress  liberty  but  to  sa\e  it,  never 
to  take  freedom  but  to  return  it,  never  to 
breach  peace  but  to  bolster  it.  nicer  to  seize 
land  but  to  save  lives. 

One  month  ago.  when  o';r  m:irincs  went 
into  the  Dominican  Reptibhc.  it  v  as  for  these 
same  ends. 

I  have  been  advised  today  bj-  the  com- 
mander of  the  inter-American  forces.  General 
Alvin.  and  the  deivaty  commandrr,  Lieuten- 
ant Genera!  Palmer,  that  conditions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  now  permit'  furthrr  re- 
duction of  our  military  personiiel.  I  have, 
accordingly,  ordered  the  withdniwal  of  all" 
remaining]?  units  of  the  U.S.  Mlirlne  Corps 
totaling  appro.ximately  2,100  men. 


Our  purpose  Is— and  will  always  be— to 
serve  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you: 

A  inan  does  what  he  must — in  spite  of 
personal  consequences,  in  spite  of  obstacles 
and  dangers  and  pressures— and  that  is  the 
basis  of  all  human  morality. 

Those  words  are  not  mine.  Tliey  were 
written  by  the  man  in  whose  great  stcs 
I  follow — John  Fitz.^erald  Kennedy.  But  V 
is   that   spirit   ^vhich    guides   nic    in   all    th't 

I  do. 

For  men— as  for  nations— the  way  of  the 
peacemaker  is  never  an  easy  way. 

While  all  men  hate  war.  tlioy  too  often 
haic  siiU  more  the  discijiline.  the  duty,  tlie 
demands  of  acting  to  preserve  the  peace  thev 
love.  But  I  am  confident — I  am  certain-1 
that  this  generation  of  Americans  is  willing 
to  accept  demands  that  are  stern  to  enjoy 
a   world   that  is  safe. 

For  we  know — as  all  men  must  know  wher- 
ever they  live — that  after  losing  peace  again— 
and  it  is  the  united  will  of  America  that  It 
shall  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.'=enco  of  a  qtioruni. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TY- 
PINGS in  tlie  chair,) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  proceeded  to  c '.' 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  PrcMdent.  I 
?.sk  unanimous  con.~cnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.'^cindcd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objcclion.  ii  h  .so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  rc.'^umed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1837)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  A.sskstance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

:.Ir.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  the  Senate  the  enactment  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.><".  In 
substance,  tlie  propo.'^ed  leci.slation  con- 
tinues the  foreisn  aid  procrram  in  its 
present  fonn,  but  the  bill  includes  cer- 
tain innovations  which  have  the  poten- 
tiality for  biinoing  about  major  im- 
provem.ents  in  the  program.  It  is  these 
innovaiions  that  I  sliould  like  to  dis- 
cuss. . 

The  form  and  specifications  of  the  bii! 
are  familiar  and  are  explained  with  clar- 
ity and  in  detail  in  the  committee's  re- 
port. Generally,  the  bill  provides  ne\v 
authority  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  not  to  exceed  $1,088,695,000, 
a  reduction  of  S28.2  million  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  Combined 
with  preexi.stinc  authority,  the  commii- 
tee  bill  authorizes  a  total  appropriation 
for  fi.scal  year  1966  of  S3..352. 170.000.  The 
bill  authorizes  appropriallon.■^  in  apjjroxi- 
mately  the  .same  amount.s  for  fiscal  vcar 
19G7. 

The  most  important  innovations  in  this 
bill  arc  the  follovvin';:  First,  a  2-year  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  tlic  present  prc- 
prram ;  second,  a  provision  calling  for  the 
lerniination  of  foreign  aid  in  it.'^  present 
form  at  the  end  of  fi.'^cal  year  1967,  coii- 
jjlcd  with  the  establishment  of  a  For- 
eign Aid  Plannin.g  Commiitce.  with  two- 
thirds  of  it.s  members  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Conpi-css.  to  be  entru.'-tcd  with  re- 
sponsibility for  .'^tudyin^  the  aid  pio- 
gram  and  siibmitliivi;  its  recommenda- 
tions   by    January    3.    1967;    third,    an 
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Hmendinbnt  to  the  statement  of  policy  ex- 
prcs.sin£r  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
.should  channel  increasing  amounts  of 
their  aid  through  multilateral  organiza- 
tions, coupled  with  a  t;rant  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  make  available  to  the 
World  Bank  and  its  affiliates  as  much  as 
20  percent  of  funds  authorized  for  de- 
velopment lending  under  title  I. 

I  proixised  to  the  committee  another 
innovation,  the  Iccislativc  .separation  of 
economic  and  military  a.ssistance  pro- 
prams.  A  majority  of  the  committee's 
members  opposed  this  suggestion,  in  part 
bccau.-e  Of  reluctance  to  divest  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Foreign  Relations  of  legislative 
.iurisdiction  over  the  military  assistance 
piocrain.  I  would  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  recent  special  authorization  of 
$700  million  for  Vietnam  was  enacted 
without  the  scrutiny  of  the  forei.L'n  policy 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congres.s. 
Since  the  .sum  involved  was  considerable. 
u  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  qticstion 
of  committee  juri.sdiction  was  raised. 

The  ratio  of  reviews  to  revisions  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  high  in- 
deed. It  is  the  hope  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — its  intention  I 
should  say— that  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Planning  Committee  called  for  by 
this  bill  will  result  in  revisions  as  well  as 
recommendations.  It  is  difficult  to  fore- 
see precipe  changes  that  are  likely  to 
come  about  after  a  2-year  period,  but  it 
is  clear  that  very  substantial  changes  are 
required.  They  are  needed,  among  other 
reasons,  because  of  the  manifest  disen- 
chant ment  of  the  Senate  with  the  present 
program.  There  is  no  consensus  at  pres- 
ent beyond  the  general  feeling  that  the 
program  must  be  changed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  thorough  and  extended 
study  of  foreign  aid  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  new  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  a  new  approach  to  aid.  "Whether 
a  new  consensus  around  a  new  approach 
can  be  developed  by  1967  is  uncertain: 
it  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  creation 
01  a  Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
is  an  intelligent  and  appropriate  way  to 
be.L'in  the  effort. 

There  are  two  excellent  reasons  for  the 
2-year  authorization  called  for  by  the 
committee  bill.  The  first  reason  has  to 
do  with  the  Congress;  the  second  has  to 
do  with  the  purposes  of  our  aid. 

Annual  aid  bills  require  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  engage  in  meticulous,  tedi- 
ous, and  repetitious  reviews  of  programs 
wliich  have  been  reviewed  many  times 
before  and  whose  specifications  are  well 
known.  Tlie  tendency  has  been  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  by  introducing  into  the 
annual  foreign  aid  debate  all  sorts  of 
interesting  but  extraneous  matters.  The 
foreign  aid  debate  has  become  an  annual 
occasion  for  the  airing  of  grievances — 
many,  to  be  sure,  related  in  one  way  or 
another  to  foreign  aid;  most,  at  least, 
related  to  the  country's  foreign  policy: 
a  few,  however,  having  to  do  with  do- 
mestic problems  that  no  amount  of  tor- 
tured logic  could  ever  relate  to  foreign 
aid. 

Because  of  the  introduction  of  all  these 
extraneous  matters,  the  annual  debate 
on  foreign  aid  has  become  in  reality  an 
all-year  debate  on  foreign  aid.    This,  of 


course,  has  certain  educational  benefits 
for  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  I  am  re- 
minded .iust  a  bit  of  the  story  of  the  little 
girl  whose  aunt  gave  her  a  book  about 
penguins.  After  she  had  read  it,  her 
aunt  asked  her  if  she  had  learned  some- 
thing about  penguins.  "Indeed,  yes," 
replied  the  little  girl,  "much  more  than  I 
care  to  know." 

The  second  reason  for  a  2-year  au- 
thoiization  is  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment process  itself.  Economic  develop- 
ment is  a  long-term  process  which  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  1-year  legislative 
cycle  of  the  American  Congress.  Tlie 
conventional  short-term  approach 
greatly  imi^edcs  planning  by  the  recipient 
of  aid  while  the  donor  is  denied  the  op- 
IJortunity  to  offer  incentives  to  recipients 
to  make  necessary  internal  economic  re- 
forms. There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
experience  of  AID  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  to  ha.sten  to  commit  funds  as 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  approaches,  with 
the  result  that  recipients  may  be  pushed 
into  premature  con-mitments. 

The  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961. 
which  in  my  opinion  was  the  best  aid  bill 
we  have  ever  enacted,  provided  long- 
term  authorizations  both  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  for  development  lending 
to  Asian  and  African  countries.  The 
Conurcss  has  been  tampering  with  these 
legislative  provisions  ever  since,  largely 
nullifying  the  policy  benefits  of  the  long- 
term  authorization.  "We  are  thus,  in  ef- 
fect, backon  a  year-to-year  basis,  which, 
whatever  merit  it  may  have  from  the 
viewpoint  of  congressional  tradition,  has 
no  merit  whatever  from  the  viewpoint  of 
sound  and  promising  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  very  nature  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment process  requires  the  casting  of 
foreign  aid  in  a  new  time  perspective. 
The  Congress  of  Ih^^United  States  can 
make  a  contributicn  to  this  end  by  adopt- 
ing the  2 -year  authorization  called  for 
by  the  committee  bill. 

The  most  important  innovation  in  this 
bill,  which  is  more  nearly  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  innovation  than  a  substantive 
change  in  itself,  is  the  authority  given  to 
the  President  to  make  available  up  to  20 
percent  of  development  lending  funds 
under  title  I  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
to  its  two  affiliates,  the  International 
Development  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation.  It  is 
specified  in  the  committee's  amendment 
to  section  205  of  the  act  that  funds  made 
available  to  these  organizations  may  be 
used  ky  them  under  their  own  criteria 
and  rules  rather  than  under  those  gov- 
erning American  bilateral  assistance. 
This  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitutes a  first  tentative  step  toward  an 
objective  which,  if  fulfilled,  will  greatly 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  aid 
throughout  the  world.  That  objective 
is  the  general  multilateralization  of  eco- 
nomic aid  for  development  purposes. 

The  case  for  multilateralism  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  administration.  Since 
putting  forth  earlier  in  the  spring  a  gen- 
eral proposal  for  the  multilateralization 
of  development  lending.  I  have  been  re- 
minded by  well-qualified  people  that  the 
field  staffs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 


tional Development  area,  in  many  in- 
stances, more  extensive  and  at  least  as 
well  qualified  as  those  of  the  interna- 
tional lending  agencies.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  competence  of  AID'S  economists 
and  technicians,  but  no  matter  how  good 
they  are  they  have  one  insuperable  dis- 
ability of  which  employees  of  the  'World 
Bank,  for  example,  are  free:  they  are 
Americans,  representing  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation  with  interests  that  go  far 
beyond  the  economic  development  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
bilateralism  and  multilateralism  in  for- 
eign aid  is  psychological.  Bilateral  aid 
carries  a  connotation  of  charity,  which 
in  the  long  run  has  a  debilitating  effect 
on  both  recipient  and  donor,  fostering 
attitudes  of  cranky  dependency  or  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  and  of  self- 
righteous  frustration  on  the  part  of  the 
donor,  attitudes  which,  once  fonned. 
feed  destructively  upon  each  other. 
Multilateral  aid.  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  more  dignified  connotation  of  a  com- 
munity organized  to  meet  its  common 
and  rightful  responsibilities  toward  its 
less  fortunate  members.  The  one  is  ap- 
propriate to  a  world  of  nation  states  with 
unlimited  sovereignty,  the  other  to  a 
world  that  is  at  least  groping  toward  a 
broader  community. 

Unlike  any  single  nation,  an  interna- 
tional agency  like  the  "World  Bank  is 
capable  of  entering  into  an  institutional 
relationship  with  the  recipient  of  its  aid, 
thereby  converting  the  aid-giving  process 
from  an  act  of  charity  to  an  act  of  com- 
munity responsibility.  It  is  true  of 
course  that  the  international  agencies 
draw  most  of  their  resources  from  the 
same  countries  that  provide  bilateral  aid. 
but.  as  the  former  President  of  the  "World 
Bank,  Eugene  Black,  has  pointed  out: 

The  act  of  generosity  is  one  stage  removed 
and  this  is  quit*  enough  to  draw  its  sting.' 

Greatly  as  they  want  our  aid,  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world  want  our  respect  no 
less.  Above  all  they  need  the  self-re- 
spect that  will  enable  them  to  go  for- 
ward confidently  in  building  their  own 
societies.  I  believe  we  can  help  to  make 
this  possible  by  multilateralizing  some 
part  of  our  aid.  And  in  so  doing,  we 
will  also  be  advancing  our  ow^n  security 
by  the  cultivation  of  stable  and  mutually 
respectful  relations. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  the 
Bank  and  the  IDA  are  independent  in- 
ternational agencies,  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  on  their  policies  is  con- 
siderable because  decisions  on  loans  are 
made  by  votes  weighted  according  to 
contributions.  As  the  largest  single 
contributor  the  United  States  has  the 
greatest  voting  power.  In  channeling 
development  loans  through  the  IDA, 
therefore,  the  United  States  would  be 
renouncing  exclusive  control,  with  its  at- 
tendant disadvantages,  while  retaining 
great  influence  on  the  disposition  of  its 
contributions. 

In  the  long  run  international  aid  pro- 
grams are  more  likely  to  advance  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States  than 


'  Eugene  Black.  "Second  Lecture,"  Stafford 
Little  Series.  Princeton  University.  May  8, 
1962. 
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aid  programs  which  are  closely  super- 
vised hy  our  own  Government.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  paradox  hes  in  the 
nature  of  tlie  new  nationahim  of  the 
emeisent  countries. 

As  Roger  Hilsman  su:?estcd  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  the  wave  of  the  future  in  the 
cincrsing  countries  is  unlikely  to  be 
either  communism  or  capitalism  but  the 
new  nationalism.  The  national  feeling 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
A.merican  can  become  a  force  for  the  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  aiid  progressive 
societies  or  a  force  for  the  development 
of  totalitarian  and  aggressive  societies. 
Which  course  the  emergincr  countries 
take  depends  in  large  part  on  v.hcthor 
the  United  States  makes  itself  the  friend 
or  the  c-pponcnt  of  the  new  nationali:=rn. 

The  essence  of  the  nationalism  of  the 
peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
is  a  profound  desire  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  as  nieinbers  of  successful  and  sclf- 
rcspccting  communities.  The  history  of 
many  of  these  nations  has  been  one  of 
subordination  to  the  West  with  its  su- 
perior wealth,  superior  technique  and  su- 
perior power.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the 
struggle  for  self-respecting  independ- 
ence has  been  anti-Western  in  tone  and 
ideology. 

To  be  anti-Western,  or  anticolonial. 
has  become  a  way  of  asserting  pride  and 
independence,  not  because  the  West  is 
the  enemy  of  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  nationalism  but  because  it  once  was 
in  fact  and  now  remains  so  in  symbol. 
Much  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  new  na- 
tionalism is  borrowed  from  Marxism.- 
Leninism,  not  because  the  Commu- 
nist philosophy  is  so  appealing  in  itself 
but  because  it  is  full  of  soul-satisfying 
anathemas  against  "coloniaIi.?m"  and 
'"capitalist  exploitation." 

If  we  are  wise,  we  wi]l  perceive  that 
the  cries  of  "coioniali.sm"  and  •'neoco- 
lonialism'" that  issue  from  the  national- 
ist leaders  of  the  emerging  countries  arc 
not  nearly  so  much  attacks  on  Amer- 
ica a's  a.ssei-tions  of  their  own  aspirations. 
If  we  are  wise,  we  will  perceive  when 
the  leader  of  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try tells  us  to  "go  jump  in  the  lake" 
with  our  aid  that  his  motive  is  not  so 
much  ingratitude  as  frustration  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  wealth  and  pow- 
er and  a  proud  determination  to  tell  u.} 
that  we  cannot  buy  him  or  his  country 
with  our  riches.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will 
understand  these  motives  and  v;e  will 
be  compassionate  toward  them  and,  most 
important  of  all,  we  will  make  ourselves 
the   friend   of   the   new   nationalism. 

How  can  this  be  done?  It  can  be 
done  by  helping  the  emergent  nation.^  to 
satisfy  their  two  fundamental  needs, 
which  are  no  less  valid  for  being  logi- 
cally contradictory:  on  the  one  hand, 
they  need  our  help;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  need  to  be  free  of  us.  They  need 
our  help  becau.se  wc  are  rich  and  they 
are- poor;  they  need  to  be  free  of  us  be- 
cause, because  no  matter  how  vcorthy  our 
motives,  we  are  the  living  symbols  of  the 
colonial  past.  What  we  must  do — and 
it  is  not  merely  playing  with  woi'd.s— 
is  to  help  the  emerging  nations  in  such 
a  v.ay  as  to  free  them  of  the  need  for 
our  help. 

It  is  a  matter  not  only  of  what  we  do 
but  of  how  we  do  it.    The  aim  of  oui-  aid 
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programs  is  the  development  of  pros- 
perous, independent  societies,  but  the 
method  of  our  aid  has  been  bilateralism, 
which,  to  one  degree  or  another,  cannot 
help  but  perpetuate  a  relajtionship  of 
client  and  patron.  The  prcblem  is  to 
provide  aid  without  inflictiiif:  ourselves, 
that  is  to  say.  without  arousfcig  the  con- 
viction or  illusion — of  "neocplonialism." 

The  answ  er.  I  think,  is  nuiltilatcralism. 
Just  as  aid  itself  can  provi^.e  the  .sub- 
stance and  resources  for  national  inde- 
pendence, an  aid  proc'ram  conducted  by 
an  international  institution!  which  has 
no  function  and  no  interests  outside 
cf  economic  drvclop^ncnt 
arouses  no  memories  of  a  c 
can  help  provide  the  feeling 
viction  of  national  indepcnd 

National  independence  is 
mind  as  v.-cll  as  a  political  a 
arrangement.  Multilateral  qid  can  help 
to  cultivate  that  state  of  inifid  in  a  way 
that  bilateralism  cannot.  ICi  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  the  mulhlaterali?:a- 
tion  of  seme  part  of  our  aid!  is  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  the  rccinicht  countries 
but,  insofar  as  we  v\ish  to  ma^:e  ourselves 
the  friends  of  the  ncv.-  nationalism,  in 
the  national  interests  of  ^hc  United 
Etatcs  as  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  I  congatulate  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  liaving  been 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of  again 
fioor  managing  the  bill.  I  Inow  of  the 
many  frustrations  wliich  he  mu.st  have 
felt  as  a  result  of  debates  on  foreign  aid 
during  the  past  few  j-ears.  B  jt  it  is  liter- 
ally true  that  no  Mcinbei-  of  the  Senate 
knows  as  much  about  the  sjbject  or  is 
as  well  Qualincd  to  present  jLhe  admin- 
istration's program,  of  foreign  aid.  a.--. 
modified  by  the  ForeiL-n  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Second.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
the  excellent  speech  which  lip  has  made 
in  support  of  this  very  good  bill  which  we 
brought  out  of  committee.     I 

I  should  like  to  make  a  covisjle  of  com- 
ments while  the  Scmuor  is  still  in  the 
Chamber.  I  wish— and  I  $u.spcct  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  v.ishis — that  the 
authorization  of  foreign  aid  tould  be  for 
4  years  instead  of  2  years.  licrhaps  as  a 
result  of  a  rcstudy  of  fore:  n  ;i:d  which 
is  about  to  be  cngaaed  in.  v.i  dn  come 
back  with  a  rccommendatioa  to  that  ef- 
fect, for.  after  all,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  must  pa.ss  on  the  bill  every 
year.  If  we  could  establish  Uw  --iuidelines 
in  the  Committee  on  Forei-n  Re4ations 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  S'^nate,  would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  have  an  event  longc 
thorization? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
believe  is  possible.  I  believe  that  there 
is  an  argument  to  be  mad'\  and  it  does 
not  apply  so  much  to  the  .Senate  as  it 
does  to  the  other  body — that  each  Con- 
gress .should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  program.  However,  f  am 
bound  to  say  that  even  if  there  were  a 
4-year  authorization,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  committee  from 
initiating  amendments.  So  that  argu- 
ment is  not  insuperable.  Ewn  if  there 
were  a  4-ycar  authorization,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  some  part  lof  the  aid 
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program  would  require  attention  durin" 
the  interim.  But  we  would  be  spared  the 
long  drawn  out.  tedious  reexamination 
of  everything.  So  on  balance,  in  the 
past  I  have  supported  a  4 -year  authori- 
zation cf  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  believe  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in 
additioii  to  the  tcdiousness  and  futility, 
if  it  miglit  be  so  called,  of  the  long  drawn 
out  annual  Senate  debate,  there  is  the 
fact,  which  the  Senator  mentioned, 
that  so  much  of  the  development  loan 
program  and,  to  some  cxten.t,  Lhe  tech- 
nical assistance  program,  too,  requires 
l07ig-range  planning. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Th.e  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  That  is  a  further  reason 
that  should  be  mentioned.  A  longer  au- 
thorization v.ouid  make  possible  better 
preparation  for  pro'  rams. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Without  impinging  on 
some  of  the  Senator's  views  about  un- 
limited debate 

Mr.  FULBxRIGHT.  Tlicse  views  have 
been  somewhat  modified  in  rcxient  years 
by  the  action  of  tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  dehghted  to  hear 
that.  I  point  out  th.at  much  of  the  rea- 
son why  tlicre  is  what  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  as  an  all-year  debate  on  for- 
eign aid  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  oi 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  not  germane. 

I  am  happy  to  sec  th.e  majority  leader 
in  the  Chamber.  Not  too  long  ago,  per- 
haps irritated  as  a  result  of  an  incident 
that  none  of  us  weie  very  happy  about 
on  that  day,  he  was  good  enou";h  to  co- 
sponsor  with  nrc  a  proposed  change  in 
the  germaneness  rule  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  majority  leader  or  the 
Senator,  in  charge  of  a  bill  to  invoke  the 
rule  of  Rermancness  to  last  d'arii-;g  the 
pendency  of  the  con.'ideration  of  a 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  full 
well  realizing  that,  under  the  customs  of 
the  Senate,  unanimous  consent  would 
almost  always  be  given  to  lift  the  ger- 
maneness rule  for  any  Senator  who  is 
faced  with  any  press  relea.^e  emergency. 
I  make  that  observation,  becau.se  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  could  have  a  time  limita- 
tion by  unanimous  consent  for  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments,  wc  would  be- 
far  advanced.  I  am  confident  tiiat  we 
cannot  get  it  this  year.  Perhaps  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  so  that  there  can  be  some  reason- 
able limitation  on  debate.  E'w-ents  of  the 
recent  past  seem  to  have  removed  the 
major  rca.son.  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
for  unlimited  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  certainly 
mndified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  multilateral  aid.  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  It  is  imjxirtant,  and  I  am 
happy  that  it  is  being  encoiu'aged  in  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  a  world  grop- 
ing for  a  broader  community  than  that  of 
nations  and  states.  I  would  hope  that 
we  couid  proceed  further  than  we  have 
with  multilateral  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace,  which  is  another  wide  area  where, 
it  seems  to  me.  unlimited  national  sover- 
eignty is  obsolete.  Therefore.  I  would 
register  .some  mild  dis.-jcnt  to  Roger  Hils- 
man's  attitude  of  "welcoming  the  new 
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nationalism."  It  occurs  to  me  that  while 
the  new  nationalism  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  in  terms  of  developing  nations 
vhich  are  achieving  their  independence, 
vhat  we  really  need  is  a  new  interna- 
tionalism in  wliich,  through  the  United 
Nations,  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  through  the  World 
Bank,  wc  might  come  to  a  gradual  yield- 
ing of  absulutJp  sovereignty.  I  do  not 
mean  a  world  government  but  merely 
pome  procedural  devices  by  which,  when 
the  interests  of  the  entire  world  and  per- 
haps the  survival  of  our  ci\  ilization  are 
at  stake,  we  could  move  away  from  that 
strict  national  sovereignty  which,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  one  of  the  impedi- 
ments in  achieving  a  just  and  a  lasting 

peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Hilsman.  who  was  discu.'^sing  the  emerg- 
ing nations,  I, do  not  believe  he  applied 
his  thesis  to  the  developed  nations.  He 
^\as  not  thinking  of  that  thesis  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain.  He  was  thinking  of  the  new 
countries:  and,  as  applied  to  them,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  quite  correct.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  nbccssarily  welcomes  it.  but 
he  was  discussing  it  as  a  fact  of  life.  I 
agree.  One  Of  the  great  difficulties  we 
have  with  .nich  nations  is  our  dealings 
with  them  under  the  AID  program.  What 
I  was  talking  about  relates  only  to  our 
relations  with  those  countries,  not  to 
Germany,  Frhncc.  or  England. 

I  believe  these  two  movements  may  be 
going  on  and  progressing  at  the  same 
time.  The  highly  developed  countries 
are  groping  for  v.ays  to  modify  tlieir 
nationali.'=m.  For  example.  I  consir^er 
that  the  Coi^imon  Market  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  absolute  national  sovereignity  in 
a  particular  area.  They  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  move  in  the  political  field,  as 
they  necessarily  will.  The  emerging 
countries  still  have  to  go  through  that 
phase. 

It  is  like  an  incubation  phase.  They 
must  assert  their  nationalism  in  order 
to  achieve  their  identity  before  they  can 
move  into  the  other  phase.  I  believe  that 
it  is  Mr.  Hilsman's  thesis  that  they  will 
have  to  go  through  a  complete  stage.  If 
we  do  not  recognize  that,  we  shall  be  the 
loser.  The  developing  countries  will  turn 
for  their  development  toward  the  totali- 
tarian Communist  bloc  because  they  need 
help.  Where  are  they  to  get  it?  If  we 
are  to  lielp  them  become  countries  that 
will  contribute  to  our  concept  of  society, 
we  mu.st  recognize  and  take  into  account 
that  fact  in  our  efforts  to  aid  them.  That 
is  where  the  technique  of  the  multilateral 
assistance  enters  into  the  process.  I 
believe  it  is  a  far  healthier  and  more  ef- 
fective way  to  give  aid.  That  was  really 
the  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make.  The 
experience  we  had  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  and  Its  affiliates  has  almost  demon- 
strated that  beyond  doubt. 

The  World  Bank  is  an  illustration  of 
one  point.  It  is  particularly  applicable 
to  poorer  nations,  the  emergent  nations. 
Since  the  Bank  was  established,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  default,  although 
some  countries  which  are  large  borrow- 
ers from  the  Bank  have  had  to  roll  over 
their  debts  to  their  other  creditors.  Why 
is  it  that  such  countries  have  so  high  a 


regard  for  their  obligations  to  the  World 
Bank,  as  distinguished  from  their  in- 
dividual national  creditors?  I  believe  it 
is  the  feeling  that  they  have  a  greater 
feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the  Bank. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkaiisas.  Yet  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  another  aspect  of  the 
same  situation,  which  is  that  all  these 
fiercely  nationalistic  formerly  colonial 
states,  as  they  emerge  into  freedom  and 
independence,  are  determined  not  only 
to  get  into  the  United  Nations,  but  also  to 
play  an  active  part  when  they  become 
members. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  many  Senators  are  not  really  aware 
of  the  widespread  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  active  part  taken  by 
the  citizens  of  these  developing  countries. 
Norway  is  a  quite  well  developed  country. 
Trygvc  Lie  was  the  first  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Now 
the  Secretary  General  is  U  Thant.  of 
Burma.  Whenever  one  goes  to  the  Unit- 
en  Nations — and  I  knov.-  that  the  Senator 
fiom  Arkansas  has  been  there  many 
times — he  observes  representatives  of 
Asian,  African,  and  Latin-American 
countries  frequently  taking  important 
roles  in  connection  with  the  internation- 
al activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  was  one  instance  with  respect  to 
which  I  wished  to  raise  a  question  con- 
cerning Mr.  Hilsman's  new  nationalism 
as  opposed  to  the  old  nationalism. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  permitting  me  to  inject  myself  into 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
v.ish  to  add  my  compliments  to  those 
paid  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  not  only  for  his  sound- 
ness of  outlook  and  his  fine  exposition, 
but  because  he  is  once  again  managing 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  know  it  is  not 
an  easy  task;  it  is  an  onerous  chore;  but 
someone  has  to  manage  it.  and  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  is  better  qualified, 
no  one  who  is  more  patient,  no  one  who 
is  more  persevering  than  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
susgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  S. 
1837  contains  provisions  that  deal  with 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act;  in  other  words,  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program,  which  provides  the 
legislative  base  for  the  food  for  peace 
program.  These  provisions  have  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention. 

S.  1837  provides  for  the  termination  of 
assistance  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 


480,  the  Food  for  Peace  Act,  effective  by 
June  30,  1967. 

This  title  of  the  food  for  peace  law  au- 
thorizes sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  friendly  countries,  in 
which  payment  is  made  in  local  curren- 
cies. This  part  of  Public  Law  480  has 
been,  by  far,  the  largest  segment  of  the 
food  for  peace  program  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  program. 

Another  provision  of  S.  1837  appears  to 
call  for  the  inclusion  in  the  termination 
provision  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  480, 
which  is  second  in  importance  in  the 
food  for  peace  operations.  It  provides 
that  the  President  shall  submit  his  rec- 
ommendations and  legislative  proposals 
for  future  programs  by  July  1,  1966. 
Title  II  of  the  food  for  peace  operation 
provides  for  the  sending  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  straight  grant  or  gift 
basis  to  countries  that  are  experiencing 
emergency  conditions,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, floods,  and  other  natural  disas- 
ters. 

Title  II  further  provides  for  useful 
grants  for  economic  development  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  extremely  important 
food-for-wages  program. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  are 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  we  have 
used  food  as  an  economic  development 
tool.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  djmamic.  effective  oversea  pro- 
grams in  which  this  country  is  partici- 
pating. Through  this  method,  which  is 
now  operating  in  a  number  of  countries, 
are  able  to  use  wheat,  corn,  milk,  and 
other  commodities  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  workers  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
munity and  rural  development  programs. 
During  the  past  few  days,  I  have  been 
thinking  that  this  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  be  used  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  areas  like  t^he  Dominican 
Republic,  where  there  is  so  much  unem- 
ployment and  such  an  urgent  need  for 
improving  community  and  rural  develop- 
ment projects.  The  same  techniques 
should  be  used  in  areas  such  as  south- 
east Asia,  especially  South  Vietnam, 
where  there  is  underemployment  or  un- 
employment, and  an  urgent  need  to  im- 
prove roads,  irrigation  systems,  rural 
schools,  and  community  services  of  all 
kinds.  It  has  been  a  highly  successful 
program  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  is 
one  that  I  would  hope  we  would  expand 
in  the  years  ahead. 

For  more  than  10  years.  Public  Law  480 
has  been  the  legislative  authority  for  the 
impressive  achievements  under  our  entire 
food  for  peace  effort.  I  had  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  privilege  of  directing  this 
program  as  a  s^bcial  assistant  to  the  late 
President  Kermedy  during  1961  and  the 
first  half  of  1962.  I  regard  it  as  our 
most  effective  and  successful  single  over- 
sea program. 

On  March  31, 1965,  President  Johnson, 
in  transmitting  his  annual  report  on  ac- 
tivities carried  on  under  Public  Law  480, 
stated: 

The  food  for  peace  program  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  enterprises  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nation  in  all  history— and  every 
American  can  be  proud  of  it  without  re- 
g.ird  to  partisanship  or  political  pressure. 

Later.  I  shall  point  out  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  food  for  peace  program 
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has  been  .so  successful.  However,  my 
primary  purpose  today  is  to  state  my 
very  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  480  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Public  Law  480 
places  an  absolutely  crucial  role  in  our 
domestic  agricultural  program. 

If  we  were  to  terminate  the  oversea 
food  programs,  I  dread  to  think  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States,  and  what 
would  happen  to  the  income  of  Amer- 
ican producers. 

I  do  not  v.ish  to  imply  that  this  is  a 
program  of  benefit  alone  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  It  is  a  humanitarian  pro- 
gram, too.  It  has  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  earch.  It  has  been  an  unusual 
blending  of  self-interest  and  of  hu- 
manitarian service  to  hungry  people  in 
countries  around  the  globe. 

This  program  was  conceived  by  agri- 
cultural leaders.  It  grew  out  of  our  ov."n 
domestic  agricultural  situation.  It  was 
authorized  in  Congress  through  the  Ag- 
ricultural Committees,  and  for  agricul- 
tural reasons,  and  operated  primarily 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  accounts  for  exports  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  worth 
approximately  SI. 6  billion  a  year.  For 
some  crops,  .such  as  wheat,  rice,  vegeta- 
ble oils,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  it  ac- 
counts for  the  export  of  a  substantial 
part  of  our  entire  annual  production. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  1 
out  of  3  acres  of  wheat  planted  in 
the  United  States  is  now  utilized  in  our 
food  for  peace  program. 

Furthermore,  food  for  peace  exports 
are  carefully  coordinated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  its  veiy  large 
and  growing  cash  exports  which  have 
now  reached  $4.5  billion  annually. 

If  one  were  to  add  the  amount  of  food 
for  peace  exports  to  the  amount  of  cash 
exports,  we  would  have  now  reached 
a  level  of  more  than  $6  billion  a  year 
total  agricultural  exports,  which  is  the 
highest  amount  in  our  history. 

These  exports  have  not  only  contrib- 
uted to  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for 
the  United  States,  but  also  have  been  a 
vital  factor  in  bettering  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  The  cumulative  in- 
crea.se  in  dollar  earnings  from  agricul- 
tural exports  since  1958  has  been  more 
than  $4  l}illion.  Not  only  is  Public  Law 
480  coordinated  with  the  various  foreign 
trade  programs  of  agriculture,  but  also 
it  is  closely  interrelated  with  domestic 
agricultural  policies  and  programs. 

The  decisions  regarding  foreign  trade 
programs  directly  and  indirectly  affect 
almost  every  decision  that  we  take  re- 
garding our  domestic  farm  programs. 
The  reverse  is  also  true. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  agri- 
cultural committees  to  plan  our  com- 
modity programs  here  at  home  unless 
we  had  some  assurance  of  what  would  be 
happening  in  terms  of  our  outlets  for 
agricultural  commodities  overseas. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  relationship  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  with  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
grams will  receive  even  greater  emphasis. 
I  believe  that  we  need  to  be  doing  more 


planning,  rather  than  less,  in  gearing  our 
agricultural  program  with  l3ie  oppor- 
tunities that  are  ahead  of  us  for  the 
oversea  utilization  of  our  food  com- 
modities. 

President  Johnson,  iir  his  farm  mes- 
sage, as  well  as  in  his  foreign  assistance 
message,  discussed  the  important  role 
that  agriculture  plays  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  in  developing  countries. 
He  said  that  we  must  use  both  our  agri- 
cultural abundance — iii  other  woi-ds.  the 
cxi.sting  agricultural  surplus^-nnd  also 
our  technical  know-how  in  the  impoitant 
work  of  raising  food  production  and  ini- 
trition  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
He  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  study  and  recommend  changes  in  agri- 
cultural policies  clesigncd  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  food-for-pcace  pror^ram.  and 
to  gear  the  program  more  specifically  to 
meet  the  needs  of  rcciiiient  count rio:-  and 
their  development  pi-ograms. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  tlie  most 
lupient  food  need  of  the  undordcveloped 
countries  is  for  more  protein  food.  Lack 
of  protein  does  almost  incrrdiblo  dama^^e. 
particularly  to  children  of  preschool  age. 
That  is  damage  that  cannot  be  repaired. 
Once  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  6  or  7 
and  has  gone  throueh  a  period  of  years 
with  a  serious  protein  deficiency,  both 
his  mind  and  his  physical  body  are  dam- 
aged to  a  degree  that  can  never  be  re- 
paired, no  matter  how  much  medical  at- 
tention he  might  receive  later)  in  life. 

So  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  more 
protein  commodities  in  oversea  pi'o- 
grams.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Auency 
for  International  Development  is  making 
provision  for  protein  sui^plements  and 
vitamin  fortification  of  ditt.s  v.e  are  pro- 
viding in  our  foreign  assistance  effort. 
However,  we  ought  to  bo  doing  more  to 
provide  milk,  dairy  products,  meats,  and 
other  high  protein  foods  as  high  protein 
supplements  the  surplus  ceieftls  that  we 
have  been  m.aking  available  these  past 
10  years. 

I  make  these  brief  references  to  the 
agricultural  programs  and  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Ac^liculture  to 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  food- 
for-peace  program  is  related  to  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
urge  that  Congres  delete  the  sections  of 
S.  1837  that  relates  to  our  food-for-pcaco 
program. 

I  believe  it  is  ncccs.sary  that  the  Public 
Law  480  authority — our  focd-for-pcace 
authority — continue  to  be  reviewed  very 
carefully  by  the  Agricultural  Commilteps 
of  Congress,  and  that  those  i»-ograms  be 
related  to  domestic  agricultural  policy. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480,  v.hich 
are  affected  by  S.  183-7.  will  expire  in  any 
event  on  December  31,  1966.  Prior  to 
that  time,  we  shall  have  a  comi^lete  re- 
view of  those  programs  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees. Careful  decisions  can  be  made  prior 
to  the  end  of  1966  which  would  remove 
the  need  for  the  review  called  for  in  S. 
1837. 

Furthermore,  the  foreign  poilicy  aspects 
of  food  for  peace  and  the  forpign  assist- 
ance aspects  of  food  for  peace  have 
traditionally  been  considered  b.v  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  of  the  House 


and  Senate,  as  well  as  by  the  Agriculture 
Committees.  Presumably,  that  con.sid- 
eration  will  be  given  before  we  extend 
this  program,  following  its  expiration  at 
the  end  of  1966.  At  the  prc^^ent  time,  the 
executive  branch  is  engaged  in  the  most 
comprehensive  review  it  has  ever  made  of 
the  food  for  peace  and  its  relationship  to 
the  economic  growth  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

I  look  forward  to  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  administration, 
since  ihey  should  be  important  plannini; 
tools  for  the  extension  of  this  prosram 
beyond  196G. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  indication  of 
the  volume  of  exports  under  the  program 
of  food  for  peace  and  some  of  its  related 
benefits,  so  that  we  may  have  a  better 
undcrstandinti  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  program  and  our  own  domes- 
tic economy. 

In  tlic  cakndar  year  1964.  18  million 
tons  of  ac^ricultural  commodities  were 
shipped  overseas  throui^h  food-for-peace 
channels. 

This  included  .560  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  It  included  12  million  baas  of 
rice.  It  included  960  million  pounds  of 
ve'ietable  oil.  It  included  1.2  million 
bales  of  cotton. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
dairy  products,  mainly  nonfat  dry  milk. 
have  been  made  available  to  needy  chil- 
dren through  such  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies as  CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Service.^. 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Comm.ittcc.  the  Church  World 
Service,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  and  othei'  beneficial  groups. 
American  food  is  being  used  increa.singiy 
m  school  lunch  prc.t;rams.  and  ?4reater 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  combatin'-: 
malnuti'ition  through  the  vitaminizing  of 
milk  and  the  enrichment  of  other  foods. 

Any  interruption  of  this  school  lunch 
program,  which  is  reachin.e'  approxi- 
mately 40  million  children  thrcuyhout 
the  world  eveiy  day,  for  the  purposes  of 
review  or  for  whatever  purposes,  would 
cause  incredible  distress  and  dismay  in 
one  country  after  another. 

A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  likely  that 
we  would  exhaust  our  dry  milk  sui)ply. 
and  the  word  went  out  that  we  had  to 
cut  out  the  school  lunch  program  abroad. 
Many  cablegrams  came  to  Washington 
from  Embassies  all  over  the  world  point- 
ing out  the  seiious  consequences  of  that 
fact  within  the  reccivinu  cotmtries. 

Small  but  important  work  projects  are 
being  financed  in  part  in  many  countries 
to  help  the  economy  of  villa Ke  areas  and 
afford  employment  to  i:)eople  who  would 
otiierw  ise  be  without  work.  F'ood  deficits 
in  countries  like  India  and  Pakistan  are 
beiii'f  met  in  large  measiu'e  by  conces- 
sional sales  of  food  from  the  United 
States. 

We  no  lonter  read  of  massive  famines 
that  used  to  destroy  literally  millions  of 
people  in  such  countries  as  India,  be- 
cause those  famines  have  been  brouaht 
to  an  end.  due  in  large  part  to  the  ship- 
ment of  our  surplus  food  to  such  coun- 
tries. The  proceeds  of  these  sales  for 
such  currencies  as  rupees,  cruzieros.  and 
other  currencies,  are  being  used  to  fi- 
nance some  of  our  operations,  such  as 
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expenses    of    Embassies,    the    Voice    of 
America  program,    some   Pulbright   ex- 
change programs,  and  for  economic  de- 
velopment projects  in  various  countries. 
So  the  food-for-peace  program  results 
in    many    additional    benefits    to    the 
United  States.    It  adds  to  farm  income 
of   our    producers.      It    meanL    reduced 
carrying    charges    on    surpluses    which 
\vouid  otherwise  be  piling  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers   and  carried  by 
the^  Department     of     Agriculture.     It 
means  jobs  for  thousands  of  workers  who 
are  involved  in  processing,  handling,  and 
transporting    the    commodities.     There 
ai-e  earninas  for  many  businesses,  for 
example,  railroads  and  steamship  lines, 
and  various  plants  in  the  marketing  field. 
I  submit  that  our  own  merchant  ma- 
rine would  go  under  without  the  stimulus 
of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Public  Law  480  also  pays  off  in  the 
promotion  of  strength  and  peaceful  de- 
vcloiMnent  around  the  world  and  the 
building  of  future  cash  markets  for  ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

This  is  one  portion  of  the  program 
that  is  not  always  recognized.  Some  of 
our  best  cash  customers  were  nations 
which  at  one  time  were  brought  into  the 
u.se  of  American  food  through  our  food- 
for-peace  effort.  Consider,  for  example, 
Japan.  For  a  few  years  after  World  War 
II  we  made  food  avalable  to  Japan  on 
cither  a  grant  basis  or  for  sale  on  a  con- 
cessional arrangement.  We  literally 
taught  millions  of  young  Japanese  to 
develop  a  liking  for  American  milk, 
wheat,     and     other     products.     Today, 


far  from  giving  Japan  food,  Japan  is 
our  best  single  customer  for  the  products 
raised  on  our  farms. 

We  hope  to  stimulate  other  cotmtries 
in  that  direction  which  are  now  finding 
it  difficult  to  reach  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

So  we  have  developed  a  good  plan  in 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  one  that 
balances,  on  the  one  hand,  our  own  self- 
interest,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfies 
a  desire  to  perform  a  humanitarian  act 
in  feeding  hungry  peoples  of  the  world. 

Cur  agricultural  abundance  and  our 
agricultural  know-how,  effectively  used, 
can  form  a  firm  basis  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  growth. 

I  hope  we  shall  retain  this  remarkable 
program  and  keep  it  moving  forward. 

Again,  I  urge  that  the  provision  in 
S.  1837  which  affects  Public  Law  480  be 
deleted.  I  do  not  intend  at  the  present 
time  to  press  for  Senate  action  to  delete 
the  objectionable  language  in  the  Senate 
bill,  because  the  House-passed  bill  does 
not  contain  the  language  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  will  come  up  in  conference. 
I  express  the  strong  hope  that  the  House 
position,  which  in  no  way  affects  Public 
Law  480  will  be  sustained  in  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  headed  "Exports  of  U.S. 
farm  products  under  Public  Law  480  com- 
pared with  total  exports  of  U.S.  farm 
products,  calendar  years  1955-54." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


journed  until  Monday,  June  7,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  4,  1965: 

Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  a  term  of  2  years,  effective  August 
1,  1965. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive   nominations   coiifirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  4, 1965: 

General  Services  Administration 
Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  lOG.j 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  quoted  this  verse  of  the  Scriptures: 

Acts  17 :  28 :  He  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us;  for  in  Him  we  live  and  -move  and 
have  our  being. 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  goodness, 
v.hose  resources  of  divine  wisdom  and 
power  are  abundantly  suflBcient  for  our 
many  needs,  endow  us  with  a  loyalty  that 
never  wavers  and  a  courage  that  never 
falters  as  we  seek  to  fulftll  the  high  and 
holy  mission  which  Thou  hast  entrusted 
to  us. 

May  it  be  our  purpose  and  passion  to 
minister  to  mankind's,  heartaches  and 
hopes  by  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
appreciation  and  understanding,  of  fel- 
lowship and  peace,  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth  and  the  members  of  the 
human  family. 

Grant  that  we  may  authenticate  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  our  democracy  by  incar- 
nating them  more  fully  in  our  personal 
and  public  life. 

Inspire  us  to  give  our  allegiance  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  who  rules  with  the 
scepter  of  justice,  righteousness,  mercy, 
and  love.    Amen. 


1  Thr  !i<Mition  of  S22.0O0.flOO  shiiniunls  imarr  Itu-  barter  rropnim  in  Jiily-IH-crnihpr  19.-,4  bnnir?  '^^  'rJ;  Li^  t 
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monl'^  iin.l.r  li.e  'lon;ilions  i.rocr.iin  in  July Dooomlxr  ly.'..j  V.rnit'S  thv  total  uf  slnpnunt*  under  tliij  i.rogr.ini  since 
tlie  bociniiing  of  I'ulilic  Law  4MI  to  >l.r,3a.ooii.(>0(i.  „,  i  „„., /lor.x      i>„i,ii,-  r -tv-s  k-  iq"; 

■  Salp.s  for  for.ipn  curron.y.  economic  aid.  and  cM^nditurc?  under  development  loans  (19f4).     1  ublic  L.^vs  iv,-19.S 

*'H^':mn;o^uitles  for  dollars  includr.  in  nd.iition  touna^si.tod  coninKToial  transact iotts^  fl^T^Tv/.n^L^T^ 
moililics  with  povrrnincntal  a=sisl:uicf  in  ihc  lorin  of  exfort  rayinrnls,  short-  and  ii:cdiuin-!cnii  wdit,  and  sale.^  ol 
Government-owned  coininodiiioii  at  less  than  domestic  luarkel  prices. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

stand  in  adjournment  until   12  o'clock 

noon  on  Monday  next. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

(at  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  ad- 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  3,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  Increasing 
the  authorized  bed  capacity  for  all  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Office  of  the  Clerk. 
HovsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  June  4.  1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  Hovse  of 

RLPaESE.NT.\TIVES. 

Sir:  '^'ursiKUit  to  authority  grant-ed  on 
June  3,  19G5.  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  House  Conctirrent 
Resolution  426.  entitled  'Cojicurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  viewing  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  film.  "Years  of  Light- 
ning. Day  of  Drums,"  at  the  25th  class  re- 
union 01  the  Harvard  class  of  1940  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.";  and 

That  the  Senate  passed  S.  1404.  entitled 
■■An  act  to  establish  uniform  dates  through- 
out the  ITnited  States  for  the  commencing 
and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  in  those 
States  and  local  jurisdictifins  where  u  is 
observed,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Respectfully  yours. 

R.^LPH  R.  Roberts. 
C.'c:.-.  VS.  Hou^c  Of  Rrprc'^cntativc.':. 


AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED— 
SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  him  on  Thursday,  June  3, 
1965,  he  did  on  June  4,  1965,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate,  S. 
1135,  'An  act  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended," 
so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorgani- 
zation plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
at  any  time  before  December  31,  1968. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    SMALL   BUSI- 
NESS PROBLEMS  IN  URBAK  AREAS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  urianimous  consent  that  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  No,  5.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  Problems  in 
Urban  Areas,  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today,  June  7,  and  to- 
morrow, June  8. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LUTHER  A, 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
Tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  news  has 
just  come  to  me,  almost  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  grand 
old  men  of  American  democracy.  He  is 
our  former  colleague  here  in  the  House. 
Luther  A,  John.son,  of  Corsicana,  Tex., 
who  died  full  of  years  and  honors  in  his 
89th  year.  What  matteis  to  me  is  not 
only  that,  of  course,  he  was  my  friend 


and  a  product  of  the  State  of  Te.xn.s.  but 
that  he  was  one  of  the  mainstays  in  his 
time  of  the  processes  of  government  that 
make  our  country  the  greatest  of  all 
time.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  imagine 
the  system  under  which  we  live  and 
thrive  here  in  the  United  States  without 
men  like  Luther  A.  Johnson  to  refresh 
and  nourish,  to  fight  for  and  insist  upon, 
the  principles  that  are  indi.genous  to 
freedom  and  decency  as  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  impact  he  made  on  history  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  spectacular  and 
the  overwhelming  may  not  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  writers  of  cap.'^tile  histories 
of  this  country.  But  to  the  thorough 
student  of  Amci'ican  government,  and 
what  makes  its  wheels  go  roujid.  Luther 
A.  Johnson  will  be  found  to  have  been 
what  I  like  to  call  the  indispensable  leg- 
islator and  the  outstaiiding  politician. 
I  remember  him  well  and  favorably  a.s 
an  able  Member  of  this  body  which  he 
served  from  his  first  election  here  to  the 
68th  Congress  in  1923  to  the  hour  of  his 
resignation  in  July  of  1946,  when  he  wa.s 
named  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Couit  of  the 
United  States.  I  like  to  think  that  I 
have  some  experience  and  knowledge  of 
fiduciary  matters  and  I  can  testify  that 
in  complex  problems  of  taxation  as  they 
developed  in  the  period  of  Congressman 
Johnson's  lifetime,  he  made  of  himself 
a  respected  and  remarkable  authority. 
Moreover.  I  like  especially  to  remind  my- 
self that  his  work  made  our  «ork  easier 
because  he  furnished  us  with  the  judicial 
point  of  view,  the  unbiased  judgment, 
the  knowledge  and  the  honor  behind  it, 
that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  accept  his 
conclusions  as  predicated  upon  exact 
data  and  sound  reasoning. 

In  this  House,  I  ask,  where  problems 
are  staggering  in  their  depth  and  their 
perplexing  contradictions,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  volume,  what  is  more  valuable 
than  an  informed  colleague  who  can  be 
trusted  in  his  field  and  whoso  opinions 
bear  the  mark  of  a  well-trained  and  a 
sound  intellect?  For  Representative 
Johnson  made  the  most  of  hiB  potential 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  graduate  from, 
the  law  department  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, in  Lebanon,  Tcnn.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  early  law  practice  in  Corsi- 
cana, Tex.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1875; 
and  he  made  the  most  of  his  work  as  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Navarro  County 
in  the  years  between  1898  to  1902.  In 
1916  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis.  And 
in  1920  he  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  at  Fort  Worth. 
It  was  after  this,  on  March  4.  1923,  that 
he  was  elected  to  this  House  and  re- 
elected— as  a  Democrat — to  the  11  suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 

Judge  Luther  A.  Johnson'.s  contribu- 
tion to  the  clarification  and  adjudication 
of  tax  problems  during  his  tenure  as 
judge  of  the  Tax  Court  is  another  one  of 
those  more  or  less  unsung  services  of 
great  value  for  which  all  Amea'icans  can 
be  grateful.  Wc  can  all  be  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  that  he  gave  us  as  a  friend, 
as  a  patriot,  as  a  legislator,  as  a  judge,  a 
man  of  the  stature  of  Luther  Alexander 
Johnson,  and  that  He  made  it  po.ssible 
for  him  to  be  with  us  for  so  many  years. 


Judge  John.son  will  live  as  an  fxample 
to  American  youth  and  as  a  symbol  of 
the  noble  type  of  personality  that  can 
grow  and  fulfill  his  potential  under  free 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  MA  HON. 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN. 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Patman].  as  I  know  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  do,  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  P.m- 
M.\N  1  has  made  reference  to  the  distin- 
guished career  of  the  late  Luther  John- 
son. Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  critical 
years  before  and  after  World  War  II, 
was  a  tower  of  strength  in  Washington  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  contributed 
mightily  to  the  strength  and  security  of 
our  Nation, 

Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Tax  Court 
he  .served  faithfully  and  well.  He  made 
it  his  business  throughout  his  life  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  late  Luther  John- 
son today  not  as  a  public  official,  but  a.s 
a  man  with  a  warm  heart,  a  friendly  and 
understanding  man,  a  conscientious  man, 
a  gentle  Christian  man. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  De- 
cember 1934,  in  order  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  74th  Congress  which  began  in 
January,  I  met  Luther  Johnson  for  the 
first  time.  I  grew  to  respect  him  and  to 
love  him.  He  was  a  confidant  and  friend. 
He  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  en- 
courage the  100  new  Members  who  en- 
tered Congress  in  January  1935. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Johnson 
measured  up  to  the  highest  standards. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  were 
his  friends. 

I  join  my  colleagues  who  knew  Luther 
Johnson  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to 
loved  ones  left  behind. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  ex- 
pression as  to  the  great  loss  this  country 
has  sustained  in  the  passing  of  former 
Representative  Luther  A.  Johnson.  He 
was  honest,  able,  fearless,  and  absolutely 
courageous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall  that  in  1939. 
1940,  1941.  during  World  War  II,  Repre- 
sentative Johnson  took  a  very  leading 
part  in  seeing  that  this  cotmtry  passed 
.some  of  the  first  and  most  important 
legi.slation  designed  to  strengthen  our 
great  country  and  our  allies  at  a  very 
bleak  period  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

To  each  member  of  his  family  and  to 
his  many  dear  friends.  I  exteiid  my  sin- 
cere sympathy. 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try has  lost  one  of  the  sweetest  spirits 
who  ever  served  in  uhis  House.  My  State 
has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  public 
servants.  The  world  has  lost  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  of  broad  vision 
who  could  see  the  problems  in  other 
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lands  without  forgetting  the  practicali- 
ties at  home.  For  23  years  Luther  John- 
son represented  the  Sixth  District  of 
Texas.  He  was  my  friend  and  my  neigh- 
bor. He  loved  the  people  of  centi-al 
Texas  as  they  loved  him. 

Later,  he  served  on  the  Tax  Court. 
Still  later,  he  retired  to  his  home  :n 
Corsicana.  Although  he  was  89  years 
old  and  had  become  rather  feeble,  he 
still  loved  to  meet  with,  and  discuss  af- 
fairs of  the  day  with  his  fi-iends. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  serve 
with  Luther  Johnson  for  many  years.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  was  more  devoted 
to  his  friends,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
country.  I  feel  a  keen  personal  loss 
which  I  know  is  .shared  by  all  who  knew 
hiin. 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  learn  of  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Luther  Johnson,  of  Texas. 
He  .served  with  great  distinction  in  this 
body  for  many  years.  A  man  universally 
respected,  Luther  Johnson  left  his  mark 
on  good  legislation.  He  advocated  and 
practiced  piinciples  of  good  government. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  who  w-as  more 
honorable.  To  me  he  was  a  friend  and 
an  inspiration.  It  was  a  privilege  and 
a  distinction  to  have  known  him.  To  the 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  greatly  saddened  by  the  news  of 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Luther  John- 
son, of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  As  many  of  you  know, 
I  succeeded  Mr.  Johnson  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  Sixth  District  of  Texas.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  were  many  fresh- 
man Members  of  Congress  who  were  as 
fortunate  as  I  to  have  had  the  friendship 
and  guidance  of  such  a  great  statesman 
and  gentleman  during  my  early  years  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr,  Johnsdn  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1923  after  an  illustrious  career  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  Navarro  County. 
district  attorney  of  the  13th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  1916.  and  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  convention  in 
1920,  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
House  until  1946  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bench  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  by 
President  Truman  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1956.  While  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  he  was  the 
second  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
that  committee. 

Judge  Johnson's  tenure  of  office  in  the 
House  was  mferked  by  his  great  consid- 
eration for  hiB  fellow  man,  about  whose 
welfaie  he  was  always  concerned.  Even 
duiing  his  years  of  retirement  when  I 
would  have  the  occasion  to  breakfast 
with  him  in  the  Navarro  Hotel  in  Cor- 
sicana. Tex.,  while  visiting  in  my  district, 
his  concern  was  for  the  people  he  had 
represented  in  the  Congress,  and  he 
would  ask  for  many  of  them  by  name 
and  inquire  of  their  well-being.  It  was 
this  facet  of  his  nature  which  stood  me 
in  such  good  stead  during  my  early  years 
in  the  Congress  as  I  went  to  him  with 
many  problems  and  always  found  him 
most  helpful. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  fill  the  pages  of 
the  Record  with  many  glowing  words  of 
Judge  Johnson,  but  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  say  more  than  to  say  that  he  lived 
his  entire  life  for  his  fellow  man  and  a 
desire  to  serve  him  better. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  late 
colleague  from  Texas,  Luther  Alexander 
Johnson,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Judge  Johnson  in  the  House  from 
the  date  of  my  election  until  he  resigned 
in  1946.  As  a  new  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  was  privileged  to  enjoy  his 
friend.ship  and  counsel  which  I  valued 
very  highly. 

In  addition  to  the  distinguished  career 
which  he  enjoyed  in  his  many  years  of 
.service  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
he  also  added  luster  to  his  many 
achievements  through  his  service  on  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  from 
July  1946  until  his  retirement  in  Septem- 
ber 1956.  He  brought  learning  and  in- 
tegrity to  the  Tax  Court  and  his  con- 
tributions are  legion.  It  is  always  sad 
v.hcn  those  with  whom  we  have  associ- 
ated closely  must  leave  us.  and  particu- 
larly so  when  they  are  individuals  of  in- 
tegrity, wisdom  and  knowledge  and  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  service  of  their 
district.  State,  and  Nation. 

My  sincerest  consolation  to  the  sur- 
\iving  members  of  his 'family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  serv- 
ice of  the  Honorable  Luther  A.  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  nd  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  CONGRESS  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  LAND 
ACTIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  cH.R.  396  >  to  provide 
that  until  June  30.  1968.  Congress  shall 
be  notified  of  certain  public  land  actions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  in 
this  bill  there  is  an  exemption  of  5.000 
acres  of  forest  land.  and.  if  so,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs why  this  exception  of  tracts  of  5,000 
acres? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  reason  is  we 
continue  the  same  procedure  as  is  in  ef- 
fect at  the  present  time.  This  is  an 
operation  we  have  had  throughout  many 
years  and  in  order  not  to  upset  the  pres- 
ent procedure,  that  has  worked  so  well, 
we  recommend  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  we  arc  now  considering. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Then  5,000  acres  of  for- 
est land  is  not  considered  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally large  tract  of  land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Different  procedures  apply  to 
forest  lands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R,  396 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpi€se7itatii'es  of  the  U7iited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  pend- 
ing the  implementation  of  recommendations 
to  be  made  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  and  except  as  to  actions  covered 
by  seci-ion  2  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  his  designee,  may  not  affect  the 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  or  change 
in  use  designation  or  classification  Involv- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  public  lands  until  after  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  a  report  of  the  facts,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  foUowing  information, 
concerning  the  proposed  action  is  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(  1  1  the  officer  or  agency  profKjsing  the 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  designa- 
tion, or  classification: 

(2)  the  agency  having  administrative 
jtirisdiction  over  the  lands; 

(3)  the  purpose  for  which  the  area  is  pro- 
posed to  be  used  or,  if  the  purpose  is  classi- 
fied for  national  security  reasons,  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  and,  if  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  has  been  withheld  for  secu- 
rity reasons,  a  statement  to  that  effect; 

(4)  the  location,  acreage,  and  legal  de- 
scripuon  of  the  area; 

I  5)  the  period  during  which  the  proposed 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  designa- 
tion, or  classification  will  continue  in  effect; 

1 6)  description  of  any  contamination 
which  may  result; 

(7)  etTect  on  any  nonpublic  lands  ■within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  described  area 
and,  if  acquisition  of  nonpublic  lands  is  pro- 
posed, citation  of  authority  for  acquisition; 

(8)  detailed  discussion  of  the  effect  that 
the  proposed  action  will  have  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  and  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  conservation, 
utilization,  and  development  of  mineral, 
timber,  and  other  material  resotirces; 
grazing,  fish,  wildlife,  and  water  resources; 
and  scfenic,  wilderness,  recreation,  and  other 
valties: 

(9)  a  statement  of  the  leases,  licenses,  or 
permits  in  force,  indicating  those  that  would 
be  terminated  after  the  proposed  action  is 
consummated;  and 

(10)  whether  the  purpose  for  which  the 
area  is  proposed  to  be  xised  involves  the  use 
of  water. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
not  effect  any  formal  classification  or  desig- 
nation of  national  forest  lands  involving  five 
thousand  acres  or  more  when  the  action  will 
exclude  from  the  area  one  or  more  major  uses 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  or  request 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  effect  a  with- 
drawal or  reservation  of  lands  involving  five 
thousand  acres  or  more  in  conjunction  with 
national  forest  use  vmtil  after  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  from  the  date  upon  which  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed 
action  is  submitted  to  tlie  President  of  the 
Senate  ..nd  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  reports  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgrictUture  shall  contain  the  in- 
formation set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  filing  of  an  application  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
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withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction,  or  the 
publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
by  t!ie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  proposed 
designation  or  classification  of  public  lands 
or  the  publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
lie  has.  in  accordance  with  section  9.  hereof, 
notified  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Spe.iker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
his  inteiiJ,ion  to  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
l!iterior  to  e:Tect  a  withdrawal  or  reservation 
of  public  lands  shall  have  the  cuoct  of  segre- 
p^.ting  Euch  land  from  settlenicr.t,  location, 
sale,  selection,  entry,  lease,  or  other  form  of 
disposal  under  the  public  land  laws,  in- 
c'.uding  the  mining  and  nuncr.il  leasing 
Irws.  unless  the  rppUcation  or  the  publica- 
tion or  a  subsequent  modihoation  of  such 
fipnlication  or  publicntion  specifies  that  the 
tind  sh.ill  remain  open  for  one  or  more  such 
forms  of  disposi'l  under  the  pi.iblic  land  laws. 
Such  segregative  effect  sliall  continue  for  a 
period  o:  two  years  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion or  p-.ibI:cation.  unless  withdrawal,  res- 
ervation, restriction,  designation,  or  classifi- 
cation has  theretofore  been  completed  in 
nccordince  w;th  the  pr-.vis:ons  of  this  Act  or 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
conci'.rrence  of  tlie  requesting  agency  shall 
terminate  it  sooner.  Not  more  than  ninety 
days  nor  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  two-year  period,  the  pro- 
posal may  be  renewed  and  notice  of  such 
renewal,  mcl'.iding  a  statement  of  the  neces- 
sity for  continued  segreg.ition,  shall  be  giveii 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  tlie 
Speaker  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
filed  lor  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
whereupon  the  segregative  effect  shr.ll  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  not  exceed- 
inc;  two  years,  unless  Concress.  or  the  Secre- 
t:iry  of  the  Inferior  with  the  conctirrence  of 
the  requesting  agency,  terminates  the  segre- 
gation at  an  earlier  date. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  in  this  Act  .shall  not 
cpply  to  proposed  withdrawals,  reservations. 
and  restrictions  of  public  lands  for  deren.se 
purposes  requiring  an  Act  of  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  th.e  pro'i  isions  of  the  Act  of 
Fcbru:  ry  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  27);  and  nothiiiE: 
cont.'tined  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
£uper5,eding  or  amendii:ig  that  Act. 

Sf,c.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "public  lands"  includes  (  1  i 
the  pviblic  domain  of  the  United  States:  (2) 
reservation?,  other  than  Indian  reservations, 
created  from  the  public  domain;  (3)  lands 
permanently  or  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
the  public  domain  and  reserved  or  withheld 
from  private  appropriation,  ar.d  (4)  the  sur- 
face and  fcubsurface  resources  of  all  sucii 
lands. 

(b)  The  term  "withdrawal,  reservation,  or 
restriction"  includes  witiidrawal  actions 
taken  under  i  1 )  the  authorities  included  in 
Executive  Order  Jiumbered  10.355  of  May  25, 
1952  (17  P\R.  4831);  (2)  the  Act  of  June  17. 
1902  (32  Stat.  388;  48  U.S.C.  416);  (3)  the 
Act  Of  April  16.  190C.  as  amended  (34  Stat. 
116;  43  U.S.C.  5G1):  (4)  section  1  cf  the  Act 
of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  12Gri; 
43  use.  315);  (5j  section  10  of  the  Act  oi 
May  14.  18&8  (30  Stat.  413;  48  U.S.C.  464  i  : 
(6)  the  Act  of  May  24.  1928,  a.s  amended  (45 
Stat.  723;  4ft  U.S.C.  211-214). 

IC)  Ti'iC  tcrnxs  "change  in  u-ie  designation 
and  uce  cIa.=3ification"  include  ( 1 )  classifica- 
tions under  section  7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  June  28.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
1272;  43  U.S.C.  315f);  (2)  cla-ssiOcations  un- 
der the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
cf  June  14.  102G.  as  amended  (44  Stat.  741; 
43  U.S.C.  8C'J.  sea  1-4);  (3)  classifications 
under  the  Small  Tract  Act  of  June  1.  1938.  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  609;  43  U.S.C.  682a'e); 
(4)  cla'^-sifications  under  the  Alaska  Public 
Sale  Act  of  August  GO,  1949  (G3  Stat.  679;  48 
U.S.C.  3C4a-ej :  (5)  orders  to  prevent  issu- 
ance of  leases,  licenses,  or  permits;  (6>..^orders 
to  pre-.ent  cutting  of  timber  or  romo'.al  of 
other    material'^;     (7)     orders    closing    public 


lands  to  applications  under  the  public  land 
laws:  (8)  mineral  classificationis  of  public 
lands;  and  (9)  waterpowcr  site  aassification 
of  public  lands.  j 

Sec.  6.  Notification  by  the  Secijetary  of  tiie 
Interior  to  ihe  President  of  the|Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  IIou.'c  of  Rcprc"cnlati\es  shall 
not  be  required  under  this  Act  if  nctificatioa 
of  classilication  or  proposed  cl,!'..|rr  ;'ion  has 
been  furnished  to  the  Preiidf').:  ^f  tiie  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  tlie  Hou$e  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  any  other  sialute  within 
two  years  of  tiie  withdrawal,  resi  rvation.  re- 
striction, or  change  in  use  des  gnation,  or 
classification  of  the  same  lands  v  nder  proce- 
dures specified  in  this  Act. 

Sr.c.  7.  The  requirements  of  11  is  Act  shall 
expire  June  30.  1968,  except  that  ;he  segrega- 
tion of  any  public  lands  under  t!  lis  Act  prior 
to  June  SO.  1963,  shall  continue  for  the  pe- 
riod of  time  allowed  by  this  Act 

With  Ihr  following  commit  cc  amcnd- 
monts: 

Page  1.  line  4.  after  "CDmmis  jion"  insert 
•  ..nd  except  as  to  actions  coverei  I  by  section 
2  of  this  Act." 

Page  5.  line  22.  through  p.tgi  G,  line  21, 
strike  out  all  of  subsections  5.  (b)  and  5. 
(C)  and  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  term  'withdrawal.  re.ser\ation, 
or  restriction"  includes  withdrq  ival  actions 
taken  vmder  (1)  the  authorities  included  in 
Executive  Order  Numljered  1035,  i  of  May  26, 
1952  (17  F.R.  4831);  (2)  the  Act  of  June  17, 
1902  (32  Stat.  388;  43  U.S.C.  413);  (3)  the 
Act  of  April  16,  190G  (34  Sti  ,t.  110)  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  561);  (4)  i  ection  1  of 
tiie  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (48  St  it.  12G9)  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  315);  (5)  s  xiion  10  of 
the  Act  of  May  14.  1898  (30  Sat,  413;  43 
use.  464):  (6)  the  Act  of  May  24.  1928  (45 
Stat.  728)    as  amended   i49  U.S. cj  211-214) . 

"(ci  Tlie  term  "change  in  t  se  designa- 
tion and  use  classification"  inclule  (1)  clas- 
sifications under  section  7  cf  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (4{  Stat.  1272) 
as  amended  (43  U  S.C.  315f);  (2  »  classifica- 
tions under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
pe.'ics  Act  of  June  14.  1926  (44  J  tat.  741)  as 
aniended  (43  U.S.C.  869,  869  1-4  I ;  (3)  clas- 
sincations  under  the  Small  Tract  Act  of  June 
1.  1933  (52  Stat.  609)  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
C82-e);  (4)  classiiications  undei  the  Al.iska 
Public  Sale  Act  of  Augtist  30,  IE  49  (63  Stat. 
679;  48  U.S.C.  364a-e);  (5)  oners  to  pre- 
vent i.ssuance  of  leases,  licenses,  or  permits; 
(G)  orders  to  prevent  cutting  cf  timbeK  or 
removal  of  other  materials;  (7)  orders  clos- 
insT  public  lands  to  application!  under  th?> 
public  land  laws;  (8)  mineral  cKtssification.s 
of  public  lands;  and  (9)  waterpover  site  cl.as- 
Eification  of  public  lands," 

Page  1.  lines  G  to  9  inclusive.  s;rike  out  all 
of  section  7  and   insert  thii  foliu.vinc: 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  expire  June  30. 
19C9.  but  any  segregation  initiated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  continue  lor  tha  period  pro- 
vided in  section  3." 

The  committee  amendm  ?nts  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motio  i  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  wa.s  amendc;d  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  provide  that  until  June  30,ll9G9.  Con- 
gress shall  be  notified  of  certain  i^ro- 
po.sed  public  lar.d  action.^." 


AMENDINQ  RE.SF^RVK  OFFICERS' 
TRAINING  CORPS  VITALIZATION 
ACT  OF  1964 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill,  H.R.  7762,  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
re.spect  to  the  Ofliccrs"  Training  Corps. 


There  bein^  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Iio:i:'c  of 
nfprc!;cntativc!>  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congrrs^  a!;:~emblrd.  That  all  pro- 
visions of  law  other  than  section  2107  (b) 
and  (f)  of  title  10.  United  .Staters  Code,  that 
apply  to  midsh.ipmen  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 2107(a)  of  that  title,  apply  to  midsliip- 
men  appointed  in  the  Naval  Reserve  tnuler 
section  6904  of  Ih.a  title  before  Octcber  13 
1964. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2109(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  ■".  and  designated  applicants  for 
membership  in,"  after  the  words  "members 
of"  v.'herever  they  apjK'ar. 

Sec.  3.  The  effective  date  cf  this  Act  is 
October  13,  19G4. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

■"That  all  provisions  of  la-.v  except  section 
2107  (b)(3)  and  (f  i  of  title  10.  United  Slates 
Code,  that  apply  to  midshipmen  appointe(i 
under  Public  Law  88  G47.  ajiply  to  midship- 
men appointed  in  tlie  Naval  Rcierve  be.'"ore 
October  13.  1964. 

••Sec.  2.  Section  2109(b)  of  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  ',  and  designated  applicants  for  mem- 
bership in,'  after  the  words  "mcmbero  of 
where\cr  they  appear. 

"•Sec.  3.  Section  209  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "retainer  pay'  and  "P.etaincr  pay' 
w'nerever  they  appear  In  subsections  (a)  ar.d 
(b)  and  inserting  the  words  'subsistence 
allowance'  and  'Subsistence  allowance'  in 
place  thereof,  respectively. 

'"Sec.  4.  The  effective  date  of  thi.s  act  is 
October  13,  1964." 

The  committee  ameridnient  waF-  r.':'rccd 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngros.sed 
find  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ar.d  pa.-^;  cd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read;  "To 
amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  with  re.spect  to  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps.'" 


REAIOVAIj  op  RETIREMENT  IS- 
EQUITY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
U.S.  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill,  H.R.  668G. 
to  amend  the  Ci'/il  Service  Retirement 
Act  in  order  to  correct,  an  inequity  in 
the  application  of  such  Act  v.ith  re.spect 
to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden  and  for 
other  purpo.'^e.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.'-crvin'r 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  l^kc  to  ad- 
dress a  question  concerning  the  po.s.<ibiI- 
ity  of  freezing  patrona.5e  employees  in 
this  particular  .'ittiation.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  rcsi)onsible  for  this  could 
tell  me  how  many  people  have  been  ap- 
IX)inted  in  the  hh-^t  4  ycar.s? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Will  the  .:;entlc- 
man  ic-^tate  his  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  as  applied  to  the  U.S. 
Botanical  Garden  people  on  Capitol  Hill 
came  about  as  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment   of    patronage    appointmc:it.s    and 


this,  in  effect,  freezes  them  in  these  po- 
sitions. My  question  is.  How  many  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  in  the  last 

4  years? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Actually  there 
are  only  5"2  employees  conce;-ned  in  this. 
I  think  the  s^entleman  is  correct;  they 
would  be  patronage  people,  but  many  of 
tltom  had  these  jobs  for  qtute  a  Ions  time. 
Mr.  HALL.  The  sentleman  will  a,ei-ce 
that  this  does  in  fact  fieeze  them  into 
permanent  positions;  is  that  correct? 

Ml".  BECKWORTH.  Actually  theie 
arc  only  52  employees  concerned  in 
tliis_just  52.  I  think  the  .gentleman  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  they  would  be 
pationa!.;e  people.  But  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  tliem  have  had  these  jobs  quite 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  would 
a'.;rcc  that  this  does  in  effect  freeze  them 
into  i)crmanent  positions;  is  that  not 
also  correct? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  bill  would 
make  their  jobs  no  more  permanent 
than  they  are  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
feel  that  this  bill  can  be  interpreted  as 
freezing  them  in  these  positions  regard- 
less of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  majority 
partvin  the  future? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  No,  sir;  they 
would  be  no  more  permanent  than  they 
are  at  this  time. 

Actually,  this  is  all  that  this  bill  docs: 
Public  Law  88-267  extended  the  con- 
gressional employees  retirement  system 
to  the  personnel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral understanding  when  that  Irsislation 
was  being  consideied  that  the  Botanic 
Garden  employees  would  also  be  covered 
because  their  activities  are  administered 
by  the  Architect.  It  was  later  discovered 
that  an  1873  law  vests  jurisdiction  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library,  which  in  1934  dele- 
gated the  administrative  function  to  the 
Aichitect  of  the  Capitol.  Therefore, 
what  in  effect  happened  was  an  inadvert- 
ent omission  from  Public  Law  88-267  of 
this  small  group  of  Botanic  Garden  em- 
ployees. It  was  not  meant  that  they  be 
excluded  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  but  through 
an  inadvertence  they  were  omitted  from 
the  coverage  of  that  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Now  can  the  gentleman 
who  is  on  the  floor,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas,  answer  my  original 
question  as  to  the  number  that  have  been 
appointed  in  the  last  4  years? 

Mr,  BECKWORTH.  I  do  not  have  the 
number  that  have  been  appointed  in  the 
last  4  years  or  the  last  8  years  or  the  last 
12  years.  I  do  know  there  are  52  of  these 
people  who  will  be  affected  by  this  and 
most  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  have  been 
there  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    6686 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcs:^  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1(c)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 


Act.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2251(c)).  is 
amended  by  inserting  "an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden." 
immediately  following  "the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  employees  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.". 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2252(CI),  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Botanic  Garden'^  immediately  follow- 
ing •'tlie  employees  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol". 

(C)  Section  2(f)  of  stich  Act.  as  amended 
(5  use.  2252(f)).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "";  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
tlie  Librarian  of  Congress  are  authorized  to 
exclude  from  the  operation  of  this  Act  any 
employees  under  the  office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
respectively,  whose  tenure  of  employment  is 
temporary  or  of  uncertain  din-ation."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••;  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Lilirarian  of  Congress,  and 
the  Director  or  Acting  Director  of  the  United 
States  Botanic  Garden  are  authorized  to  ex- 
clude from  the  operation  of  this  Act  any 
employees  un.der  the  office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  United  States  Botanic  Garden,  respec- 
ti\cly.  whose  tenure  of  employment  is  tem- 
porary or  of  uncertain  duration.". 

Sec  2.  The  provisions  tuider  the  heading 
"Civil.  .Service  Retirfmfnt  and  Dis.^bilitv 
Fund  "  in  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act.  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844).  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  officers  and  employees  retired  or  otherwise 
separated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Tlie  rights  of  such  persons  and 
their  survivors  shall  continue  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
amendments  had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  bill.  H.R.  6686.  a  bill  to 
bring  the  Botanic  Garden  employees  into 
civil  service  retirement  programs. 

Briefly,  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  allow 
the  52  employees  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
to  enjoy  the  same  retirement  benefits  as 
do  the  7.000  other  congressional  em- 
ployees. This  group  of  employees  was 
accidentally  excluded  from  coverage 
when  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
was  amended  in  the  88th  Congress. 

These  fine  dedicated  career  workers 
arc  devoted  to  beauty  and  coiTservation — 
two  words  fast  becoming  bywords  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Indeed,  with  today's  emphasis  on  na- 
tional beautification  it  is  ironic  that  those 
dedicated  wholly  to  this  end  should  be 
discriminated  against  when  it  comes  to 
benefits.  Simple  justice  demands  that 
this  bill  was  passed  to  insure  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1732  ' 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  pay  with  respect 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  in 
cases  of  emergency  evacuations,  to  consoli- 
date the  laws  governing  allotment  and  as- 
signment of  pay  by  such  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes  ",  approved  September  26,  1961 
(75  Stat.  662;  5  U.S.C.  3071),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  imme- 
diately "following  "(F)  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: •'; 

(2)  by  adding 

"(G)  the  Government  Printing  Office;  and" 
immediately  below 

"(F)    the  Library  of  Congress:";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  -(G)"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""(H) '". 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  ta"ble. 


APPLICATION  OF  EVACUATION  AND 
ALLOTMENT  PAY  LAW  TO  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1732 » 
to  extend  the  act  of  September  26,  1961. 
relating  to  allotment  and  assignment  of 
pay,  to  cover  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  DISASTER 
VICTIMS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  disaster  victims. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  is  scheduled  to  come  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  today,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  will  he  reserve  the 
right  to  object  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief 
statement? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  not  on  the  suspension  calendar  today. 
It  has  been  taken  off  because  an  appli- 
cation for  a  rule  is  pending.  I  will  state 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  this  bill.  It 
passed  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  CuiTency  and  its  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  unanimously.  It  passed 
the  U.S.  Senate  unanimously.  It  passed 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  unanimously.  It  passed  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
unanimously.  There  has  been  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  This  legislation  is  very  much 
needed  and  if  the  gentleman  can  see  his 
way  clear  not  to  object,  it  would  be  very 
much  appreciated.  Otherwise,  there  will 
be  delay  unless  it  is  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent.  If  the  gentleman  can 
consistently  see  his  way  clear  not  to  ob- 
ject, I  think  it  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
people  in  the  disaster  areas  where  they 
have  had  not  only  one  disaster  but  some 
have  had  two  in  the  same  season.  Some 
have  lost  not  only  their  homes  but  also 
their  businesses.  There  is  an  urgent  and 
immediate  need  for  this  legislation,  and 
I  hope  the  gentleman  can  see  his  way 
clear  not  to  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  makes  a  very  eloquent  plea. 
Certainly  I  am  not  against  the  purpose 
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of  the  bill  nor  the  action  of  the  commit- 
t(  -",  but  I  s'jbmit  it  does  not  qualify  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  committee  of  objec- 
tors, insofar  as  neither  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bud-'et  report  or  the  Small  Business 
Adnnni.stiation  views  are  attached  and 
inasmuch  as  a  rule  has  been  requested 
in  additio!\  to  havin-:  been  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  v.-hether  it  has  been  with- 
drawn or  not,  I  am  constrained  to  renew 
niv  rcfiuest  that  it  bo  passed  over. 

"Mr.  GRO.?S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t,intl'_-man  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  '-lad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CROSS.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
violates  tlie  rule  for  consideration  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  It  deals  with  SoO  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  •  Yes,  I  thank  the  rentlc- 
man  from  Iowa.  This  is  another  area 
wherein  it  docs  not  qualify  for  considera- 
tion on  l!-ie  Consent  Calendar  in  addition 
to  the  other  reasons  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask  unaniimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The    SPEAKER.      Without    objection. 

is  so  orderr-d. 

There  was  no  objection. 


thereof   a.s 
would  ex- 


of    this    reso'.ut.;on,    or    'liC    u-rm 
extended   by   PubUc   Lk^w   87-688. 
pire  prior  to  December  31,  19C7.  s^cli  term  i.s 
hereby  coiuuiued  until  Decembe  ■  31,  19C7. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  C,  delete  '87-633"  ani  insert  in 
lieu  thereol  "87-608". 

The  committee  amendment  \f  as  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  orcJired  to  be 
cmrrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 
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INTEREST  RATES   ON   FOREIGN 
OFFICIAL   TIMS    DEPOSITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill.'H.R.  530C  > 
to  continue  the  authority  of  domestic 
banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  deposits  of 
forei:.,n  governments  at,  rates  diffcritia 
from  those  applicable  to  domestic  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  GROSS.  IMr.  Speaker,  reservin;? 
the  right  to  object,  since  this  bill  has  a 
i-dle  and  is  also  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered under  suspen.sion  of  the  rules.  I 
a.sk  unanimDUs  consent  that  the  bill  bo 
pas.^ed  over  v.ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g-entleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT 
CLERKS  BY  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'f.R,  7707  > 
to  authorize  the  appointmc: 
law  clerks  by  district  judges. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pcnnsylvbnia. 
Speaker,  rcsersir.g  the  right 
I  should  like  to  interrogate  fne  of  tlie 
handlers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absencdof  anyone 
to  explain  the  bill,  I  ask  unantnous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed 
out  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ofcjection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentlcfian 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


10 


of  crier- 
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to  object. 


Dvcr  witli- 
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SBA      AUTHORITY     TO     LEN'D     TO 
SBICS    AND    STATE    AND     LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT    COMPANIES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  7847^ 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr-.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same 
ba.sis  as  for  the  last  two  bills,  I  a"Sk 
unanimous  con.scr.t  that  the  bill  be 
pa.=;sed  cfv  f.ithout  prcjtidice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tiierc  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  'THE  DURATION  OF 
COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  IN  CER- 
TAIN  CASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  4.31>   extending  the  duration 
of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases. 
There   bein?  no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  431 
Rp'^oh-cd  by  Vic  Snnate.  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congre:jS  Wiscmbled,  That  in  any  case  in 
v.hic!i   the   renewal   term   of   copyright   sub- 
sisting ill  any  work  on  tlie  date  of  approval 


AMENDING      TITLES 

UNITED  STATES  CODE,  L\ND  THE 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AKD  CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEES'  CLAIMS  ACT  OF 
1964,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  SET- 
TLE>,IENT  OF  CLAIMS  AGAINST 
THE  UNITED  STATES  liY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES AND  CIVILIAN  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THlE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  DAMAGTI  TO.  OR 
LOSS  OF,  PERSON'.^L  PP.OPERTY 
INCIDENT  TO  THEIR  SERVICE, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (IH.R.  5024  i 
to  amend  titles  10  and  14,  Uriited  States 
Code,   and   the  Military  Personnel   and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964, 
with  respect  to  the  scttlemcrit  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  tfc'  members 
of   the   uniformed   services  4nd  civilian 
ofnceis    and    employees    of    jthe    United 
States,  for  damage  to,  or  I 
sonal  property  incident  to  t 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speake 
the  richt  to  object.  I  uudetstand  that 
there  Ls  no  objection  on  thejpart  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  suljmitted  this 
particular  bill,  but  I  wonder  i^hat  will  be 
the  total  effect  in  cost.  Ifjthe  poten- 
tial cost  is  no  more  than  $327,000,  how 
will  all  the  claimants'  requeks  be  satis- 
fied? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaacer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  As  stated  on  page 
8  of  the  report,  the  best  information  we 
have  as  to  the  effect — and  the  military 


bss  of,  per- 
lieir  service, 

reserving 


records  show  this — is  that  figures  as  to 
retroactive  payment  have  been -collected 
on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balances  and 
result  in  a  total  of  5327,126.86.  Tius 
would  take  care  of  195  claimants,  the 
total  number  we  know  would  be  affected. 
If  this  should  run  more  than  .5327,000. 
according  to  my  meager  knowledge  of 
the  procedure,  it  would  have  to  come  out 
of  appropriations  and  therefore  Con- 
gress would  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  I  wonder  if  this 
rather  large  fund  is  not  rather  closely 
related  to  the  foi'-ivene-s  features  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  discu.ssed  before 
with  regard  to  accountabihty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  officers  and  or  the 
reauests  for  reimbursement  by  them? 

Mr.  ASHxMORE.  No.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  v.iih  that  matter.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  is  confusing  the  claims 
covered  in  this  bill  with  another  type. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand.  I  am  not 
confused.  I  understand  that  lliis  is  a 
jtersonal  property  "floater"  type  of  in- 
surance which  we  purchase  for  these 
people.  Why  not  guarantee  payment  in 
this  manner  in  adequate  amount.s? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes.  They  have  not 
been  paid  more  than  was  coming  to  them 
for  some  purpose.  This  is  where  they 
have  not  been  paid  properly  for  lo.sses. 
Mr.  HALL.  This  would  increase  the 
limit  from  se.500  to  810,000:  is  that  cor- 
i-ect? 
Mr.  ASH^IORE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  not  Congres.?  la.^t 
year  increase  the  administrative  settle- 
ment from  S2..500  to  £6.500?  When  was 
that  grantr'd? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct  in  saying  it  was  increased 
in  that  the  then  existing  authoriiy  for 
the  military  departments  was  extended 
to  the  civilian  agencies.  The  maximum 
was  $6,500  and  that  limit  was  fixed  in 
1956.  The  gentleman  is  correct  in  that. 
That  is  v.'orking  so  well  and  ha'^  been 
administered  so  well  since  the  amount 
was  brought  up  to  $6,500  that  we  believe 
the  recommendation  and  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  in  particular 
sh.ould  be  carried  out  and  they  should  b.^ 
given  additional  authority,  that  is,  the 
amount  should  be  increased  up  to  the 
ma.ximum  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  th.e  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  relates  to  the  loss  of  property 
either  in  warehouses  or  while  it  is  being 
transported?    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct.  Due 
to  a  disaster  or  a  catastrophe  or  some- 
thing of  that  natiire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  now  you  want  to 
increase  the  limit  to  $10,000  for  admin- 
i-strative  settlement.  Is  that  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  permitting  more  per- 
sonal property  to  be  shipped  around  the 
world,  or  Ls  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
dollar  Ls  getting  cheaper  all  the  time? 
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Mr  ASHMORE,     No.    I  would  not  say 
it  i.s  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  permit- 
tin''  military  persdnncl  or  men  in  that 
position  to  carry  more  property.    It  is 
only  to  cover  losf^es  that  are  of  such 
amount  that  the  SG,600  provided  as  the 
limit  provided  for  administrative  settle- 
ment by  the  Government  could  not  pro- 
vide comiKiisation.     Wlien  that  occurs, 
when  the  loss  is  greater  that  the  amount 
of  86.500  for  whidh  the  Govciriment  has 
in  effect   acted  als  a  self-in.surcr,   then 
the  mcmibers  of  the  military  personnel 
who  ha^  e  .su.staincd  this  loss  have  to  take 
the  loss  ixrsonaliy  unicis  a  bill  comes  to 
the  Con,gress  for  rcuef  and  we  pass  it  in 
order  to  pay  them  what  ha.s'bcen  reason- 
ably ad,)ud.^ed  tc  be  fair  and  ju.'-t  com- 
pensation for  the  proi^crty.  which  inci- 
dentally they  have  tc  establish  they  were 
u.sing  as  ncces:^ary  and  proj^er  in  their 
military  duties.    Now,  in  order  to  prevent 
so  many  of  those  bills  from  conring  here, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows  they  do,  we 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  military 
authoriiies  the  authority   and  jurisdic- 
tion to  settle  those  claims  in  amounts 
up  to  SIO.OOO.     This  is  to  take  care  of 
that  relatively  small  numbr-r  of  claims 
where  the   amount   is   in   execs   of   the 
$6,500  limit. 

Air.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  th  nk  we  are  getting 
at  the  root  of  this  situation  at  all  by 
simply  continuing:  to  incrca.se  the  per- 
missive settlements.  In  your  report  on 
the  bill  you  say  that  the  avera'ie  claim.s 
submitted  are  settled  for  about  $300. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  say.  "the  severe 
losses  which  occur  in  disajster  situations 
are  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  claims  presented." 
Mr.  ASHAIORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  true,  then  I 
think  that  the  Congress  ou-^ht  to  take  a 
look  at  the  scttl'-mcnts  that  go  up  to 
$10,000.  I  think  v.e  have  gone  just  about 
as  high  ar,  we  ought  to  go  pending  some 
action  with  rcsiiect  to  the  amount  of 
personal  projierty  that  they  can  ship  all 
over  the  world.  Pending  some  meaning- 
ful limitation  on  that.  I  think  the  limit 
oucrht  to  bo  held  to  .S6.500. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  average  claim  is  only 
$300.  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  claims  are  over 
$6,500:  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  chanced  within  the  last  Congrcs.^. 
plus  the  obviotis  fact  that  it  is  ac'ain 
delegating  the  power  and  duty  of  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  pay- 
ments of  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
heretofore  made  to  enlisted  members  of  tlie 
Air  Force  who  were  assigned  to  the  Tainuii 
Air  Force  Station,  Tainan,  Taiwan,  during 
tiie  period  beginning  on  October  1.  19G0,  and 
ending  on  Jtnie  30,  1962,  and  which  are  other- 
wise correct,  are  validated  to  the  extent  that 
those  allowances  were  paid,  because  the  mili- 
t;irv  conininnder  concerned  determined  th.;U 
no  "Government  mess  was  available  to  those 
enlisted  members  under  regulations  pre- 
■^.-■ribed  under  section  402  of  title  37,  United 
Stales  Code.  Any  enlisted  ir.enibcr  who  has 
made  a  repayment  to  the  tTnited  States  of  tlie 
itmoiuU  sv)  paid  to  him  as  a  basic  allowance 
lor  stibsibiencc  is  entitled  to  be  paid  the 
amount  involved,  il  otherwise  proper. 

.Sr.c.  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  ccitifving  or  disbursing  of- 
liccr  of  the  tJnitcd  States,  credit  shv.U  be 
riven  for  nny  amounts  expended  under  this 
Act. 

Si.c.  3.  Appropriations  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  military  personnel  are  avail- 
able for  payments  under  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  8,  ,'nrike  "paid,"  and  insert 
"I)aid". 

<rhe  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  road  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.^sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5252* 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:   ' 

H.R.   5252 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcvsr  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
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KIXGS    CANYON    NATIONAL    PARK, 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ai.R.  903)  to 
add  certain  lands  to  the  K;n-,'s  Canyon 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  con.':ideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  richt  to  object.  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  views  of  the  proponent  of  the  bill 
as  to  why  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion views  are  not  indicated  and  in  gen- 
eral why  this  does  not  qualify  for  the 
Consent  Calendar;  but  is  brought  up  at 
this  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  House  and  by  the  majority 
party  in  particular, 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  anything  that  would  cause  this  bill 
not  to  qualify  because  my  understanding 
is  that  there  are  complete  reports  from 
all  departments.  This  is  a  matter  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of 
course,  having  to  do  with  a  vei-y  small 
area  of  land,  straightening  out  the 
boundaries  of  a  park.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  have  certain  ixiles  for  qualifying 
bills  for  the  Consent  Calendar  that  have 
been  established  by  the  objectors  and  by 
the  majority  party  as  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session.  For  example,  we 
do  not  consider  anything  involving  over 
$1  million  of  expenditure  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  or  bills  on  which  we  do  not 
have  committee  reports.     The  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  has  no  objection  but 
defers  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
There  are  no  Federal  Power  Comm^ission 
views  at  this  time.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  no  objection,  but  refers  to 
the  departmental  reports.  What  really 
concerns  nrc  is  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  itself  says  that  thei-e  are 
local  interests  that  have  brought  up  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  hearings  or  in 
the  report  to  indicate  what  these  local 
interests  are.  I  have  no  prefei-ence  pro 
or  con  with  reference  to  the  bill.  I  am 
simply  seeking  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  the  House,  which  were  laid  down  for 
qualification  for  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  was 
originally  interest  in  the  area  having  to 
do  with  irrigation  projects  which  did 
offer  some  objection.  They  were  not 
really  objecting.  They  simply  asked  to 
defer  action  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings.  They  have  since  withdrawn 
their  objections.  The  parties  originally 
objecting  have  now  indicated  support 
for  the  bill.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  bill  on  the  part  of 
any  Californian  or  any  interests  there 
or  any  department  of  the  Government. 
The  only  reason  why  this  situation  de- 
veloped here  is  that  there  was  a  variance 
in  the  lines  and  many  years  ago,  back  in 
the  twenties,  there  was  a  power  reserva- 
tion and  as  a  result  this  area  Ai'as  tem- 
]-)orarily  left  out  of  the  park  on  it^s  crea- 
tion in  1940. 

Since  that  time  the  people  who  have 
been  interested  have  withdrawn  their 
objection.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
objection  by  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  any  individual  organization 
in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  the  Federal  Power  Comjnission 
views  are  on  this  bill? 

IMr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
no  jurisdiction  and  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  the  matter.  I  believe  that  is  the 
view  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  of  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  LMr.  S.wlor]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  the  objection^  in  the  two  areas 
for  power  purposes,  or  the  local  interest 
objections,  have  been  withdrawn? 

Mr.  SISK.    That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  there  is  widespread 
and  unanimous  support  for  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  widely  felt  by  people  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  State  re- 
sources that  this  area  should  have  been 
included  in  the  original  park  and  we  are 
veiy  pleased  now  that  action  is  being 
taken  to  accomplish  this.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  within  the  State  of 
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California.    There  i^  unatutnous  support 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Docs  tlie  gentleman  from 
California  know  of  any  objection  on  the 
p.-.rc  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleasue  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  bill.  These  two 
tracts  of  land  now  being  included  were 
reserved  because  of  opposition  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  desire  to 
fully  investigate  the  possibility  of  hydro- 
electric development  as  well  as  storage  of 
water.  That  opposition  has  all  been  re- 
solved and  has  beeii  withdrawn.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  no  juris- 
diction in  this  matter  and  therefore  a 
report  from  that  agency  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  HALL.    Is  this  an  in-holding? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No:  this  is  not  an  in- 
holding.  This  is  land  which  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  is  in  a  na- 
tional forest.  It  v.-ill  now  be  included 
and  transferred  into  a  national  park. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  on  the  as- 
surances of  our  colleagues  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle:  but  we  must  insist  on  qual- 
ification of  the  bills  under  the  House's 
own  ground  rules  in  the  future.  This 
will  not  be  considered  a  precedent  to 
fracturing  such  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  903 

Be  it  enacted  hy  ific  Senate  and  Ilou^e  of 
Rcprcjentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anicrtca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
l.inds  in  Tehipite  Valley  w  ithin  the  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest  lying  north  of  h  line  described 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  p'^int  on  tiie  existing  west 
boundary  ol  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
on  the  hydrographic  divide  on  the  sotithwest 
side  of  the  Gorge  of  Despair  in  section  13. 
township  12  south,  range  29  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  being  the  crest  of 
a  ridge  designated  as  Stiver  Spur; 

thence   following   the  crest  of  Silver  Spur 

westerly  to  the  intersection  with  the  west 
line  of  section  14,  township  12  south,  range 
29  east;  thence  iiorthwesterly  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  middle  fork  of  the  Kings  River 
to  the  point  of  intersection  q£  the  right 
bank  of  a  stream  or  intermitent  stream  and 
the  4.400-foot  contour  north  of  Tombstone 
Ridge,  in  section  15.  township  12  south,  range 
29  er!St.  being  a  pcjiii'  on  the  existing  west 
boundary  of  the  park. 

and  all  lands  in  the  Cedar  Grove  area  of  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest  lying  east  of  the 
west  section  lines  of  sections  11  and  14.  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  30  east,  Mount  Diablo 
base  and  meridian  and  are  hereby  excluded 
front  the  said  national  forests  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park, 
,siibject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  such  park. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  'park."  and  Insert 
"park;". 

Page  2.  line  12.  after  'meridian,"  strike  out 
and". 


The  cormnittce  amendBicnts  were 
agreed  to.  i 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  r^ad  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Spaiiker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evident|y  a  quorum 
is  not  prc:ient. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  :Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  drdered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  122| 

Abbitt  Giaimo  Ilillcr 

Anderson,  Green,  Dreg.        R  orrlsou 

Ten  II.  Halleck  ly  orse 

Ancirew:  .  Halporn  a  ;orton 

Georue  W.  Hansen,  VVusli.    ^  ix 

A.cads  Harvey,  Ind.        IJas.sman 

Avres  Harvey.  Mich. 

Bell  HeberC 

Binc'ham  Helstoski 

Bon:ier  Holilieid 

Bow  Holland 

Brock  Jacobs 

Brown.  Calif.  Jennini;.'? 

Brown,  Ohio  Joelson 

Cahill  Jones,  Aln. 

C.iUaway  Kee 

Casey  Keo'^h 

Cederbert;  Krebs 

Ciaw.son.  Del  L''iidrtan 

Conable  Lindsny 

Conypis  Loni;,  La. 

Cramer  Loiil',  Md. 

Dii^'us  McDowell 

Douohue  McEwen 


Edwards.  Calif.  McVicker 

Evans,  Colo.        Mackay 

Farn-ley 

Find  lev 

Fiynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frelin^huvsen 


Mackic 
Martin.  Ala. 
Martin.  Mass. 
M.^V 

Michel 


F  clly 
E  iiilbin 

I  irnie 

i  ooi 
I  owell 

rice 
I  ucinski 
I  urcell 
<  uiUen 
1  andall 
I  e.'^nlck 
I  hodes.  Pa. 
I  oosevelt 
I  ;oush 
S  t  Ciermain 
S  hiplcy 
£  lack 
'  alcott 

eague,  Tc.'c. 

'enzer 
'  homp.son,  N  J. 
'  'oU 
1  /ilUs 
^  .fright 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temp  )re  <  Mr.  Al- 
bert". On  this  rollcall  3i4G  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.scnt.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  v.Grc  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  CALL  OF  THE  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tesnporc.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  next  bill. on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  VOLUN- 
TARY AGREEMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5280 » 
to  provide  for  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  a.ssist  in  .safepuardnig  the 
balance-of-paymeats  position  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
inasmuch  as  this  bill  appears  elsewhere 
today  on  the  agenda  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO   VEGA  DAM 
RESERVOIR.  COLO. 


AND 


The  Clerk  called  tiie  bill  (H.R.  399)  lo 
provide  adjustments  in  order  to  make 
uniform  the  estate  acquiied  for  the  Vega 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Collbran  project. 
Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral  interests 
in  certain  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  th.e  Clerk 
road  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.   399 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scvalc  and  House  o/ 
Ripresenttttiies  of  tilC  United  Stutc<;  of 
Ameriea  in  Congre;^.s  assembled.  Thai  in  order 
to  provide  adjustment.s  in  the  inttrci=^^ts  in 
lind  heretofore  acquired  for  the  Vega  D.uii 
itud  Reservoir,  Collbran  project,  Coloracio, 
and  thereby  make  uniform  the  estate  ac- 
fiuired  to  fulfill  ncces.sary  real  estate  require- 
ments of  the  project,  tiic  .Secreliiry  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  rec(;uvey  to  the 
former  owner  thereof  any  mineral  interest. 
including  oil  and  gas,  heretofore  acrjuired  for 
said  project,  whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  the  retention  of  r-uch  mineral 
interest  is  not  required  for  public  purposes 
and  he  shall  have  received  an  application  for 
reconveyance  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to 
the  former  owner  of  such  mineral  interest  of 
the  availability  of  the  interest  lor  reconvey- 
ance uiider  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  TTrie 
former  owner  shall  thereafter  file  an  appli- 
cation within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
notice  if  he  desires  to  have  the  Interest 
reconveyed  to  him. 

Sec.  3.  Any  mineral  interest  reconveyed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  for  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  mineral  iiuer- 
est  was  acquired  by  the  United  St;ites. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "former 
owner"  means  the  person  from  whom  any 
mineral  interest  was  acquired  by  the  UnUcd 
States  or,  if  .such  person  is  deceased,  his 
spouse;  or  if  such  spouse  is  deceased,  his 
children  or  heirs  at  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Irtterior  may 
delegate  any  atuhority  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  Act  to  any  ofTicer  or  employee  of  tlic 
Department  of  the  Interior.  .Such  officer  or 
eiTiployee  shall  exercise  the  authority  so  dele- 
gated under  regulations  prescribed  by  tlie 
Secretary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MOVABLE   PROPERTY   ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1000'  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  29,  19.54,  as 
amended,  to  permit  transfer  of  title  lo 
movable  property  to  agencies  whicli  as- 
sume operation  and  maintenance  re- 
.sponsibility  for  project  works  serving 
municipal  and  industrial  functions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clcik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.    1000 

Be  it  enacted  by  tiic  Senate  and  Hom^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uriited  States  of 
America  i7i  Cougrcss  assembled.  Tliat  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1954  (68  Stat.  580 >. 
as  amended  by  the  Act  c>f  August  2.  1956  i70 
Stat.  940).  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  1.  That  whenever  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict, municipality,  or  water  users"  organiz.'*- 
tion  a.ssumes  operation  and  ntaintenance  ol 
works  constructed  to  ftirnish  or  distribute  a 
water  supply  pursuaiu,  to  a  contract  entered 
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Hid  the  following  new 


into  with  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Fcder;«l  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  37.  1902.  32  Stut.  383,  and  Acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  fcuppleinentary  thereto)  (43 
use,  3V1,  notev.  (43  U.S.C.  371  et  seq),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  transfer  to  said 
district,  municipality,  or  organization  title 
to  movable  property  which  has  been  pur- 
chased with  fund.s  advanced  by  the  district, 
municipality,  bi  organi^^ation  or  which,  in 
the  case  of  proiprrty  purchased  with  appro- 
priated funds,  is  necessary  to  the  operation 
and  mnintcnauicc  of  .such  works  and  the 
value  of  which  ^  to  be  repaid  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  district,  municipality,  or  or- 
ganizalion.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
assumption  hy  irrigation  districts,  munici- 
palities, and  water  tisors"  oigiinizatioiiE  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  ol  woiks 
coitstructcd  to  furnibh  or  distribute  u  water 
supply,  the  Secretary  is  atU!.uri/cd  to  use 
appropriated  fiinds  a v.i liable  for  the  project 
involved  to  acquire  movable  property  for 
transfer  xtnder  the  terms  and  conditions 
hcreinbcfure  provided,  at  the  time  oijeratiun 
and  maintenance  is  assumed." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  lines  R  and  4.  strike  out  •(43  U.S.C. 
371,  note)."  iijid  insert  "(43  U.SC.  371  ct 
seq.l,".  j 

Page  2.  afteiline  18 
section:  , 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion or  oiiicr  organization  to  whi<  h  water  for 
municipal,  donjicstic  or  industrial  use  is  ftir- 
nished  or  disti;ibuted  tuider  a  contract  en- 
tered into  Willi  the  United  Stat^.s  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  .so  reciuests. 
the  Secretary  elf  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
tr.insfer  to  it  oji-  its  nominee  the  care,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  works  by  which 
stich  water  supply  is  made  available  or  .such 
part  of  those  ivorks  as,  in  his  judgment,  is 
fippropriatc  in  the  circiunstanccr;.  subject  to 
such  terms  rtnd  conditions  as  he  m:^y 
preocribc." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee identify  the  original  owner  of  the 
equipment  that  may  be  turned  over  to 
the  Irrijiiation  district  or  the  municipal- 
ity? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  clad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Sometime.^ 
this  properly  is  purchased  with  funds 
furnislied  by  the  irri^iation  di.strict  or 
the  municipality.  At  other  times  it  is 
property  that  is  furnislied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  But  in  cither  event  the 
cost  is  nothing  lo  tlie  Govrrnmer.t.  be- 
cniije  this  property  is  included  in  the 
pa5-back  or  reimbursement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  original 
Government  property? 

Mr.  ROCiERS  of  Texas.  Well,  in  some 
Instances  it  might  be.  but  if  it  is  original 
Government  propeity,  it  is  charged  to  the 
irri'-'ation  di.^trict  and  it  is  paid  for  out  of 
t!i?  proceeds  of  the  water  that  is  sold. 
So  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  what  basis  do  they 
arrive  at  a  price  for  this  movable  equip- 
ment? This  could  run  into  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  in  big  draglines 
and  other  earth-moving   cqtnpment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  it  must  be  at  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  that  is  sold,  which 


would  be  determined  by  the  price  and  de- 
preciated on  a  certain  scale. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WHio  will  make  this 
determination? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  make  it  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  and  scale  set  up  by 
the  CAO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  in  no  way 
result  in  a  windfall  to  a  municipality  or 
01  her  subdivision  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
m.an  will  yield  further,  certainly  it  was 
not  intended  to  do  this.  If  there  is  any 
loophole  in  it  tliat  would  make  this  pos- 
sible, I  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.^vlvania,  who  is  quite  interested  in  tliis, 
and  myself  would  make  every  effort  to 
I'et  the  bill  amended  or  to  plug  up  any 
loopholes.  We  questioned  them  at  length 
on  it.  and  if  there  is  any  possible  manner 
in  which  they  can  do  this,  it  is  just  not 
known  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  interrogated  the  wit- 
nesses from  the  Interior  Department  to 
make  sin-c  that  thei'e  would  not  be  a 
windfall  and  we  v.cre  asstired  by  them 
that  the  charges  that  would  be  made  to 
the  irrigation  district  or  the  water  dis- 
trict would  reimbtu'se  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  all  charges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  brck 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a  creed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and  pa.ssed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  v.as  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OF  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
CHOCTAW  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5860) 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  property  of  the  Choc- 
taw Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5860 
Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  Hom^e  of 
ReprescJitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aqieriva  i7i  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1959  (73  Stat.  420),  as 
amended  by  Act  ol  August  24,  1962  (76  Stat. 
405).  is  amended  as  follows:  The  words  "six 
years",  which  appear  twice  in  section  1(a), 
once  in. section  1(d),  once  in  section  11,  once 
in  section  12(a),  and  once  in  section  12(b), 
are  changed  to  "eleven  years." 

With  the  foUovdng  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  8  strike  out  "eleven"  and  in- 
sert "nine". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Con.sent  Calen- 
dar. 


.'^^POUSE.S'  ANNUITIES  UNDER  R-AIL- 
ROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3157) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which 
reduce  the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  re- 
tired cmi)loyccs  by  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain monthly  benefits. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
Without  prejudice  on  the  basis  that  it 
docs  not  qualify,  as  it  is  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There   was    no    ob.iection. 


SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7954  i 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  conform  to  the  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London  1 1960) . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  ina.smuch  as  this  bill  also  ap- 
pears on  the  Calendar  for  Suspension 
of  the  Rules.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALANCE   OP   PAYMENTS  VOLUN- 
TARY AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5280)  to  provide  for  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safe.auard- 
ing  the  balance-of-payments  position  of 

the  United  States,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5280 

Be  it  enacted  b?/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jicprcsentatzvcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  safe- 
guiird  the  position  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  its  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. To  effectuate  this  policy  the  Presi-  • 
dent  shall  undertake  continuous  surveillance 
over  the  priv.Tte  flow  of  dollar  funds  from  the 
tjniled  Stat«s  to  foreign  countries,  the  solici- 
tation of  cooperation  by  banks,  investment 
b.inkers  and  companies,  insurance  compa- 
nies, finance  companies,  pension  funds,  and 
other  financial  interests  to  curtail  expan- 
sion of  such  flow,  and  the  authorization  of 
such  voluntary  agreements  or  programs  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  safe- 
guard ti:ie  position  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  its  interncticnal  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tjie  Pre.'^ident  is  .nuthorized  to 
consult  With  representatives  of  banks,  in- 
vestment b.inkers  and  companies,  insurance 
ccmp  inies.  tin..nce  companies,  pension  funds, 
and  other  financi.il  interests  to  stimulate  vol- 
untary efforts  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
the  balance-of-paymens  position  of  the 
United  St.ates. 

(b)  When  the  Presideiit  finds  it  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  safegu.ard  tlie  United 
States  balance-of-payments  position,  he  may 
request  banks,  investment  bankers  and  cam- 
panies,  insurance  companies,  finance  com- 
panies, pension  funds,  and  other  financial 
interests  to  discuss  the  formulation  of  vol- 
untary agreements  or  programs  to  achieve 
such  objective.  If  the  President  makes  such 
a  request,  no  such  discussion  nor  the  formu- 
lation of  any  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram in  the  course  of  such  discussion  shall 
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be  construed  to  be  within  the  prohibitions 
of  the  antitrust  laws  or  ilie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided that  no  act  or  omission  to  act  in  efTcc- 
tiiat'.on  of  such  voluntary  agreement  or  pro- 
gram is  taken  until  after  such  voluntary 
agreement  or  program  is  approved  in  ac- 
i:ordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d>  hereof. 

(Cl  The  President  m.iy  approve  any  vol- 
untary agreement  or  progr.un  among  banks, 
iiivestmenr  bankers  and  companies,  insur- 
ance companies,  tmauce  co:npanies.  pension 
funds,  and  other  financial  interests  that  he 
finds  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  safe- 
sruard  the  United  States  balaitce-of-payments 
postiion.  No  act  or  omission  to  act  which 
occurs  pursuant  i-o  any  such  approved  volun- 
tary agreement  or  program  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  or  the  Feder.il  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

(d)  No  voluntary  agreement  or  program 
shall  be  approved  by  a  delegate  of  the  Presi- 
dent except  after  subniisiion  to  the  AtCv^rney 
General  for  his  review  as  to  its  effect  on 
competition  and  a  finding  by  the  Attorney 
General  after  consultation  with  the  dele'^'ate 
Of  the  President  that  the  actual  or  potential 
detriment  to  competition  is  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  of  such  agreement  or  program  to 
the  safeeuarding  of  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-o: -payments  position. 

(ci  Any  meeting  of  representatives  of 
b.tnks,  investment  bankers  and  companies, 
instirance  companies,  finance  companies. 
pension  funds,  and  otiier  financial  interests 
requested  by  the  President  pur.=  tiant  to  this 
Act.  or  pursuant  to  any  approved  voluntary 
aiireement  or  program,  sh.ill  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  11007.  dated 
February  26,  1962,  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  meetings  of  industry  advisory  committees. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  continu- 
ously review  the  operation  of  any  agreement 
or  program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
and  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the 
withdrawal  or  suspension  of  such  approval 
if  in  his  judgment  after  con.sultation  with 
the  delegate  of  the  President  its  acttial  or 
potential  detriment  to  competition  out- 
weighs its  benefit  to  the  safeguarding  of  the 
United  St.-.tes  balance-of-p.tyments  posi'tion. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General"  shall  have  the 
raithority  to  require  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  or  otiier  information  from 
any  participant  in  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
program  as  he  may  determine  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

(ht  Upon  withdraw. il  of  any  request  or 
finding  made  hereunder  or  approval  granted 
hereunder,  or  upon  termination  of  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  tins  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  subsequent  act  or  omission  to  act. 

Sec.  3.  On  or  before  January  1.  1966,  and 
at  least  once  every  six  mouths  thereafter,  tlie 
Attorney  General  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress aiid  to  the  President  reports  on  the  per- 
formance of  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act.  A  summary  of  cacli  volunt.iry  agree- 
m.ent  or  prograni  apj^roved  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  he  published  by  the  President  in  the 
Federal  Register  withm  tiiree  d.iv.s  of  its 
clleciive  date. 

Sf.c.  4.  The  President  may  require  such 
rcport.s  as  he  deems  neces.sary  to  carry  our 
liie  policy  of  ihi.s  Act  fium  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  witliin  fiie  United  St.ites  con- 
cerning any  activities  affecting  the  United 
Slates  balc1nce-of-paymcnts  position. 

Sf.c.  5.  Tlie  President  may  delegate  the 
.iiuiioriiy  granted  him  bv  this  Act.  excej>t 
tiiat  tiie  authority  granted  may  be  delegated 
U)  only  nlticials  apjjoiiited  by  the  President, 
with  the  advue  and  consent  of  lilie  Senate, 
wliether  acting  singly  or  lointly  fir  as  a  com- 
mittee or  board 

Sec.  6.  Thi.s  A't  and  all  autliority  ntn- 
Icrred  thercurKler  shall  terminate  on  De- 
ff-mbcr    31.     H*G7.     f>r     on     such     date     pri-^r 


thereto  as  the  President  shall  find  tliat  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  is  no  longer 
necessary  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  tlie 
balance-of-payments  position  and  shall  by 
proclamation  so  declare. 

pro    leiiipoic.     I-,    a 


Mr. 


Speakei'.    I 


e.    Without 
c  oiisidered  as 


thi.s  bill 
Ip-point  pro- 
Congress  in 

1965.  to  re- 


The    SPEAKER, 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  Mcculloch 

demand  a  i^ccond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo 
ob.iection.  a  second  will  be 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
is  part  of  the  President's 
gram,  communicated  to  the 
his  message  of  I'ebiuaiy  10, 
store  a  balance  to  the  intei  ntitional  trad- 
ing accounts  of  the  United  Slale.s. 

H.R.  5280  cstabli.she.s  ijrticoduics  for 
the  formulation,  organizatic^n  and  oper- 
ation of  voluntary  agreements  or  pro-  , 
grams  ainong  banks,  inve.stmcnt  bank- 
ers and  companies,  insurtince  compa- 
nies, finance  compraiies.  pulsion  funds, 
and  other  financial  mteros^s,  that  pro- 
vide for  joint  action,  underithe  supervi- 
sion of  rcs)3onsible  Governraent  oiTicial.-. 
determined  to  be  needed  to  safeguard 
the  balance-of-paymcnu  position  of  the 
United  States,  Such  voluntjary  coopera- 
tive action  by  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  financial  coinmunit.v  i.s  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  curtailment  of  the  private 
flow  of  dollar  funds  and  crgdit  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries. 

The  participants  in  tlitc  voluntary 
agreements  or  programs  that  are  author- 
ized by  H.R.  5280,  when  thtre  ha.s  been 
compliance  with  i^roccduret  established 
in  the  bill,  shall  have  immunity  from 
the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Federal  Trade  CommLstion  Act,  for 
authorized  meetings  and  attrcements. 
and  acts  or  omi.ssions  to  act.  w  hich  occur 
pursuant  to  any  such  apjjfoved  volun- 
tary agreement.  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  one  of  the  last 
to  grant  immunity  from  l|he  antitrust 
laws  to  banks,  or  to  any  other  entities, 
were  it  not  for  a  highly  paramount  and 
overridiiig  consideration.  The  qtie.stion 
of  our  balance  of  payments  is  such  a 
paramount  consideration,  it  must  receive 
careful  and  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  urges  Con-. 
gross  to  do  exactly  that.  He  scf  ks,  how- 
ever, needed  corrective  action  by  a  vol- 
untary agreement  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  hanking  community.  This  bill  is  a 
part  of  his  suggestion  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
vent the  outflow  of  doUais  abroad  so  tiiat 
we  can  mairitain  a  better  dollar  balance 
than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  implicit;  in  the  Pres- 
ident's program  that  if  these  voluntary 
actions  fail,  then  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  mandator.v  mea^«;ures.  The 
President  is  loath  to  do  that,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  you  all  agree  that  manda- 
tory controls  should  be  the  last  resort. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  |teccssary. 

Mr.  S|)eaker.  the  restrictions,  for  ex- 
ami^le.  that  are  now  uncjer  operation 
with  reference  to  individual  industrial 
expansion  programs,  under  the  super- 
vision of  tlie  Department  of  Commerce. 
ar€*  working  very  well.  This  bill  is  an- 
other strp  and  seeks  to  ercomage  the 
banks  and  the  financial  cufninunities  to 


get  together  to  ftumiilate  agreements 
voluntarily  in  order  to  curtail  our  cred- 
its abroad,  and  .so  to  prevent  the  undue 
flow  of  dollars  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  19G4  the  deficit  in  the 
Uitited  States  balance  of  payment.-^ 
amounted  to  more  than  $3  billion,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  consecuti\e  year 
that  the  deficit  had  been  at  this  level, 
or  hitther. 

In  19G4  oin  gold  stocks  decreased  $125 
million.  This  was  the  .■-mallest  dccrca.se 
since  1958  v.hen  the  gold  drain  amounted 
to  $2,27,5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statistics  show  how 
important  it  is  to  bring  about  a  balancf 
in  our  international  payments  in  order 
to  prevent  furtlier  drains  oil  oin-  t;old 
stocks. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
lioars  that  President  de  Gaulle  of  France 
seems  beirt  upon  reducing  oiu'  Kold  posi- 
tion and  hurting  our  position  as  a  world 
power,  I  would  say.  He  trades  with  Red 
China,  with  North  'Vietnam,  with 
bearded  Castro,  the  Red  menace  of  the 
Caribbean.  He  wants  us  out  of  Europe. 
He  wants  Britain  out  of  Europe.  He 
intcreferes  with  the  smooth  operation  of 
NATO.  Now  he  siphons  off  as  much  of 
our  gold  as  ixissible  through  the  dollar 
holdings  he  ha.s  accumulated.  He  .si- 
phons off  our  gold  for  speculative  rea- 
.sons:  he  knows  that  the  dollar  is  the 
strongest  currency  and  the  only  one  that 
can  support  the  vast  flow  of  interna- 
tional commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  he  takes  this  specu- 
lative position,  arid  wliy  other  countries 
follow  him.  is  difficult  to  understand.  He 
probably  does  not  want  to  recall  that 
durins  the  First  and  .Second  World  Wars 
tlie  United  States  loaned  vast  sums  of 
money  to  France,  billions  of  dollars, 
which  yet  remain  unpaid.  I  would  say, 
as  some  of  the  .savants  say,  that  to  Do 
Gaulle  gratitude  is  a  heavy  burden.  It 
has  become  a  heavy  burden  to  him, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  De  Gaulle  evci  been 
asked  to  pay,  and  v.hy  was  he  not  a.sked 
to  pay  when  we  were  dishing  out  t)illion.'- 
to  France  under  tlie  foreign  liandout 
program? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  each  certainly  have  reminded 
President  de  Gaulle,  through  his  emis- 
saries here,  that  France  owes  a  sta!.;t;er- 
ing  debt  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  situation  was  not 
overlooked. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  looking  at  the  bill, 
section  4  on  pa.^e  r>.  which  says  that  the 
President  may  require  such  report,s  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  act  from  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  within  the  United  States 
concerning  any  activities  affecting  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 

This  means,  as  I  read  it,  that  the 
President  could  pry  into  the  records  of 
any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation, 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
the  Picsidcrit.  or  the  one  to  whom  he 
delegates — and  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
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man  he  cannot  delegate  one  to  super- 
vise these  matters  unless  that  delegate's 
name  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate- 
has  to  act  in  accordance  with  all  of  the 
facts  that  are  available  to  help  the  Pie.si- 
d'ent;  therefore,  the  President,  being  the 
architect  of  our  foreign  policy,  either  he 
or  through  his  authorized  agent  who  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  must  have 
broad  powers  to  uncover  the  facts  and  to 
see  that  there  ha-S  been  no  violation  of 
the  antitrust  law\s.  We  are  granting 
these  financial  institutions  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  essential 
that  the  President  not  only  be  able  to 
examine  the  books  of  those  that  partici- 
pate in  tlie  voluntary  aRiecment  but 
also  those  who.se  actions  influence  the 
balance-of-payments  position  but  who 
may  not  be  directly  involved  in  the  agree- 
ments. They  may  be  indirectly  involved. 
Therefore,  to  be  sure  there  has  been  no 
departure  from  the  procedure  estab- 
lished In  the  bill  the  President,  indeed, 
must  have  authority  to  get  these  reports, 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  you  have  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Trea,sury  De- 
partment, the  Federal  -Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
FDIC.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  all 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation, yet  your  report  shows  no  depart- 
mental views.    Why  is  that? 

Ml-.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  had 
read  the  hearings,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  Treasury  Department 
approved  the  bill,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approved  the  bill,  the  Department 
of  Justice  approved  the  bill,  and  the 
banking  fraternity  in  general  approved 
the  bill:  and  the  White  House  requested 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  these  facts  not 
available  to  the  Members? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  had 
read  the  hearings  he  would  see  where 
they  had  appeared. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ordinarily  when  a  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  re- 
port contains  the  views  of  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  that  are  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  legislation;  yet  in 
this  case  we  have  to  go  to  the  hearings 
in  order  to  find  out  the  views  of  these 
various  departments.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  there  is  no  mention  of  that 
in  the  report  recommending  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  from  any  source,  as  I  re- 
member it.  I  think  it  was  the  unani- 
mous viewpoint  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  oil  the  Judiciary  that  the  bill 
be  reported  favorably.  A  very  careful 
reading  of  the  bill  will  show  that  proper 
safeguards  surrotmd  these  operations. 
We  provide,  for  example,  that  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice concerning  operation  of  the  busiiiess 
advLsory  groups  shall  be  operative  in 
meetings  that  are  authorized  in  this  bill. 
No  meeting  can  be  held  without  the 
presence  of  a  full-time  Government  of- 
ficial. Transcripts  must  be  takeii  to 
record  all  the  proceedings.  The  agree- 
ments must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
R^'gister.  Periodical  reports  must  be 
made  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    Finally,   the   powers   granted    by 


this  bill  expire  at  the  end  of  December 
1967.  This  bill  is  no  different  in  prin- 
ciple from  section  708  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  that  we  passed  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  Operations  under 
that  bill  were  efficient  and  successful. 

It  is  also  consistent  with  the  proce- 
dures that  were  established  during  World 
War  II.  Those  procedures  were  not 
based  on  legislation  but  were  based  on 
arrangements  within  the  executive 
branch. 

I  will  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se, 
every  po.s.sible  safeguard  has  been  written 
into  this  bill  so  that  there  will  be  no  abuse 
of  the  powers  we  grant  in  authorizing 
financial  institutions  to  make  these  vol- 
tmtaiy  agreements. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCul- 

LOCH  I . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  came  from  the  subcom- 
mittee by  unanimous  vote  and  came  from 
the  full  committee  by  unanimous  vote. 

I  noted  the  question  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross] 
concerning  the  views  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  proposal.  The  question  was  in  large 
part  answered  by  the  able  chairman  of 
our  committee,  but  I  should  like  to  give 
the  names  of  the  spokesmen  for  such  de- 
partments which  supported  the  legisla- 
tion. Ramsey  Clark.  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  speaking  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill, 
Frederick  L.  Deming,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetai-y  Affairs, 
speaking  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  Wil- 
Ham  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  that  able  economist  and  public 
official  of  such  high  repute,  spoke  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  And  from  the 
private  financial  community,  there  was 
George  C.  Scott,  senior  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New- 
York.  In  addition  to  what  the  chairman 
has  said  concerning  precedent  for  this 
type  of  legislation,  it  is  my  memory  that 
we  had  this  type  of  legislation  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  question  presented 
by  my  able  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  1  about  section  4  at  page  5  of  the 
bill.  I  raised  that  question  with  Mr, 
Ramsey  Clark.  In  his  testimony  on  page 
63  of  the  hearing  record  will  be  found  the 
answer.  The  answer,  in  effect,  was  that 
the  books  and  papers  that  could  be  called 
for  under  this  legislation  would  be 
strictly  limited  to  records  which  pertain 
to  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  which 
had  proven  to  be  such  a  problem  not 
only  in  this  administration,  but  in  two 
former  administrations,  as  well.  I  am 
glad  to  repeat  what  the  chairman  has 
said.  This  legislation  expires  'oy  its  own 
terms  on  the  31st  day  of  December  1967, 
and  can  be  terminated  prior  thereto 
whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no 
longer  needed.  I  think  it  will  be  help- 
ful, and  I  think  the  legislation  will  serve 
a  useful  public  purpose.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
izentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  section 
4.  there  is  this  language  which  reads 
"concerning  any  activities  affecting  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  position.  The 
President" — I  reiterate  "any  activities." 
The  President  can  pry  into  the  affairs  of 
any  firm,  corporation,  or  individual — 
"any  activities  affecting  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments" — this  can  be  almost  any- 
thing dealing  with  the  operation  of  any 
individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the 
banking  bu.siness  or  in  the  loan  business 
or  any  financial  institution. 

I  cannot  see  that  those  words  impose 
any  particular  restriction  upon  what  the 
President  can  do  by  way  of  prying  into 
the  records  of  private  business.  On  the 
contrary  I  think  it  opens  the  door. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  should  like  to 
quote  the  exact  language  of  Mr.  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
when  I  raised  the  same  question  with 
him  in  the  hearings: 

I  will  point  out  it  is  limited  to  reports  of 
activities  affecting  tlie  balance-of-payments 
poeition  of  the  United  States.  That  would 
set-m  to  be  very  narrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  under  the 
Constitution  and  acting  under  the  well- 
recognized  principles  of  confidentiality, 
if  they  do  get  such  information,  are  not 
apt  to  disclose  such  infonnation — we 
hare  no  record  to  the  contrary — to  unau- 
thorized persons  or  for  improper  pur- 
poses. I  am  certain  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  not  do  so  under 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5280,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  FOR  RE- 
TURNING   RESIDENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
sifepeiid  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8147)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  reduce  until  July 
1.  1967,  the  exemption  from  duty  for 
returning  residents  to  S50  fair  retail  val- 
ue, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
aipendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  * 

H.R.  8147 

Be  it  enac'icd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreseJttatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  asscrnbled.  That  (a) 
the  article  description  for  item  813.31  (77A 
S¥it.  413)  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States:  28 
Fed.  Reg.,  part  II,  Aug.  17,  1963;  19  D.S.C., 
sec.  1202  i  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  '•Articles"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  'not  over  $100  (or  $200 
in.  the  case  of  persons  arriving  directly  or 
indirectly  from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  of'  the  United  States,  not 
more  than  $100  of  which  shall  have  been 
acquired  elsewhere  than  in  such  insular  pos- 
sessions)   in    aggregate    fair   retail    value    in 
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tlic  country  of  acquisition,  if  such  person  ar- 
rives from  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  from  a  contlnguous  country 
which  maintains  a  free  zone  or  free  port,  or 
arrives  from  any  other  country  after  hav- 
ing remained  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  48  hours,  and  in  either  case  has  not 
claimed  an  exemption  under  this  item  (813.- 
31)  or  under  item  915.30  within  the  30  days 
immediately  preceding  his  arrival". 

(b)  Item  813  30  (77A  Stat.  413)  of  such 
title  I  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(includ- 
ing not  more  than  1  wine  gallon  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  not  more  than  100 
cigars)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  in- 
cluding (but  only  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  att.-.ined  the  age  of  21) 
not  more  than  1  quart  of  alcoholic  beverages 
(or  1  wine  gallon  of  such  beverages  if  such 
individual  arrives  directly  or  indirectly  from 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States,  not  more  than 
1  quart  of  which  shall  have  been  acquired 
elsewhere  than  in  such  insular  possessions, 
if  the  remainder  is  brought  or  shipped 
from  such  possessions)  and  including  not 
more  than  100  cigars.". 

(CHl)  Item  813.32  i77A  Stat.  413)  of  such 
title  I  is  repealed. 

(2)  Item  813.40  (77A  Stat.  413)  of  such 
title  I  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  813.- 
32". 

(3i  Headnote  1(a)  (77A  Stat.  411  i  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  2  of  .schedule  8  of  such  title  I 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  article 
•which  has  been  e.xempted  from  duty  under 
item  813.32". 

Sec.  2.  Subdivision  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  321  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1321(a)(2)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "value"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fair  retail  %-alue  in 
the  country  of  shipment",  and  by  striking 
out  "exemption  from  duty  or  tax  under  par- 
agraph 1798  (b)(2)  or  (c)(2i"and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "exemntion  from  dutv  under 
item  812.25  or  813  31  of  title  I". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  on 
or  after  July  1,  1965.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  2  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  arriving  in  the  United  States  on 
or  after  July  1,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  deman(3- 
ed? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objec- 
tion, a  second  will  be  considered  as  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Congress  in 
1961  passed  legislation  providing  a  tem- 
porai-y  reduction  from  $500  to  $100  in 
the  amount  of  purchases  made  abroad 
which  a  returning  resident  of  the  United.. 
States  could  bring  into  this  countr\'  free 
of  duty  and  internal  revenue  taxes. 
That  legislation  was  prompted  by  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  at  the 
time  in  the  light  of  the  then  existing 
balance-of-payments  problem.  It  was 
concluded  that  a  more  liberal  customs 
exemption  which  had  been  designed  to 
encourage  American  expenditures  abroad 
and  to  provide  more  dollars  to  dollar- 
hungry  Europe  was  not  warranted  at 
that  time. 

The  temporai-y  exemption  was  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  88-53  until  July  1, 
1965,  on  recommendation  of  the  admin- 
istration. 


Unless  further  legislative  action  is 
taken  by  the  Congress  prior  to  July  1, 
1965.  the  full  $500  allowaoce  will  be 
restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  reported  ini- 
tially by  the  committee  provided  for  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  goods  which 
could  be  brought  back  by  an  American 
tourist  from  abroad,  from  SIQO.  the  tem- 
porary amount,  to  $50.  Upon  further 
consideration  of  tiie  matter,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  ujianimously 
agreed  to  an  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
Speaker's  desk,  to  retain  the  $100  limita- 
tion with  certain  mociiUcaticns. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  $100 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  one  can 
bring  back  to  the  United  States  u-as  ini- 
tially enacted  in  1897  and  continued  to 
be  the  limitation  until  1943,  when  the 
$500  limitation  was  enacted. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  increa.se  in 
the  exemption  from  $100  tii  S500  was 
largely  to  assist  dollar-short  West  Euro- 
pean countries  following  World  War  II. 
Tlicse  countries  have  no  siioi-tage  of  dol- 
lars today;  there  is  no  reason  for  return- 
ing to  the  $500  exemption.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  slash  the  exemption  to  $50 
seemed  to  your  committee  to  be  going 
too  far  the  other  way — sonic  suggested 
that  you  might  just  as  well  eliminate  the 
exemption  entirely.  , 

A  return  to  normalcy,  so  to'spcak.  with 
respect  to  the  exemption,  seemed  the 
best  course  to  follow.  It  would  extend 
to  the  U.S.  citizen  a  rcasoiiable  allow- 
ance for  purchases  abroad,  allay  the 
concern  of  our  neigliboring  countries, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  tiiat  of 
friendly  overseas  nations  that  feel  they 
would  be  adversely  affected  tiy  a  further 
curtailment  of  American  tourist  duty- 
free purchases,  and  would  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  our  balancc- 
of-payments  problem. 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  rrco  away  from 
the  permanent  $500  provision  and  return 
to  the  $100  limitation  with  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  I  referred. 

The  proposal  before  the  House  would 
not  only  return  on  a  permanent  basis  to 
the  $100  figure,  but  would  have  it  apply 
on  the  basis  of  fair  retail  vfilue  of  the 
articles  for  which  the  exemption  is 
claimed.  The  returning-retident  ex- 
emption has  always  been  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  foreign  wholesale  value 
of  the  articles.  A  change  in  tlie  basis  of 
valuation  was  recommended  by  th.e 
Treasury  Department  in  order  to  provide 
a  more  realistic  measure  for  goods 
brought  in  by  tourists  and  to  facilitate 
customs  clearance  of  passcnpers.  Most 
travelers  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  duty  exemption  is  valued  on  tlie 
wholesale  price  abroad.  They  report 
their  purchases  to  the  customs  in  terms 
of  the  amount  actually  paid  for  the 
goods.  It  is  a  practical  impossibility  for 
the  customs  authorities  to  miike  a  case- 
by-case  determination  of  wholesale  value 
of  all  the  varieties  of  goods  that  might 
be  included  in  a  claim  for  exemption  and 
the  practice  is  to  make  an  allowance  of 
40  percent  from  the  retail  purv^hase  price 
in  order  to  arrive  at  foreign  wholesale 
value.  Tliis  means  that  ia  most  in- 
stances, the  present  SlOO  exemption 
amounts  to  S167  in  terms  of  retail  value. 


The  SlOO  exemption  on  the  basis  of  fair 
retail  value  will  mean  what  most  travel- 
ers tliink  it  means. 
The  committee  is  recommending 


one 


further  change  in  the  exemption  privi- 
lege for  returning  rc-sidents.  and  that  is 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages that  mipht  be  included  in  an 
exemption  from  1  wine  gallon  to  1  quart. 
Prior  to  1936.  there  was  no  specificci 
limitation  on  the  quantity  of  alcoholic 
beverages  that  could  be  included  m 
the  returning-rcsident  exemption,  in 
that  year,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
statute  to  tighten  the  enforcement  of  the 
revenue  collection  laws  relating  to  dis- 
tilled  spirits,  an  amendment  to  the  tour- 
ist exemption  provision  was  made  to  limit 
the  amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  that 
may  be  included  in  the  exemption  to  1 
wine  gallon.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
was  shortly  after  the  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion. The  internal  revenue  tax  on  dis- 
tilled .spirits  at  that  time  was  $2  00  per 
proof  gallon.  With  the  present  rate  of 
S10.50  per  proof  gallon  on  distilled  spirits 
and  the  extensive  use  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  privilege  in  connection  with  the 
returning-resident  exemption,  a  con.':id- 
erablc  less  of  revenue  is  sustained — aside 
from  the  loss  in  customs  duty  of  SI. 00  to 
SI .25  per  proof  gallon  on  whiskey.  When 
you  consider  this  and  also  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  a  family,  each  person,  of 
whatever  age,  is  entitled  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  exemption,  including  the 
1 -gallon  allowance  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, the  committee  concluded  that  it 
was  time  to  reduce  tliis  privilege.  Thus, 
it  is  recommending  not  only  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  liquor  allowance  from  1  gallon 
to  1  quart  but  also  to  allow  the  liquor 
exemption  only  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  United 
States  have  reached  the  age  of  21. 

In  connection  with  the  previous  re- 
duced exemption  privilege,  special  provi- 
sion was  made  for  U.S.  residents  return- 
ing from  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  Briefly,  this  was  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  allowed  to  per- 
sons arriving  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
with  the  proviso  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  articles  included  in  the  exemption 
must  be  acquired  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ii.  this  bill  your  committee  is  recom- 
mending doubling  the  exemption  in  the 
case  of  persons  arriving  from  U.S.  pos- 
sessions— American  Samoa,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands — and  also  to  retain 
the  present  1 -gallon  liquor  allowance 
for  persoixs  returning  from  these  islands. 

One  quart  of  the  1 -gallon  allowance 
may  be  acquired  elsewhei-e  than  in  the 
islands  but  the  remaining  quantity  must 
be  acquired  while  in  the  insular  i)o.'=:ses- 
sion  by  the  returning  resident  and 
brought  or  shipped  from  these  posses- 
sions. These  special  provisions  are  for 
the  purix)se  of  encouraging  tourist 
travel  to  these  islands.  In  the  case  of 
tlie  Virgin  Islands,  tourist  trade  is  the 
mainstay  of  its  economy  and  measui'cs 
are  being  taken  to  develop  tourism  in 
American  Samoa  and  Guam.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  1 -gallon  allowance  for  I'csi- 
dents  returning  from  these  islands  would 
provide  an  inducement  to  visitors  to 
nearby  areas  to  also  visit  the  islands  and 
tills  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  the 
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Vir°iii  Islands.  However,  the  liquor  al- 
lowance would  in  no  case  be  extended 
to  any  individual  who  has  not  attained 
the  ace  of  21  at  the  time  of  arrival  in 
the  United  States.  These  special  provi- 
sions would  be  permanent. 

There  is  one  further  proposal  that  I 
should  mention  and  that  is  to  amend 
section  321  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
This  section  deals  with  duty  waivers 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  make  in  the  case  of  small 
Imports  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Included  in  these 
provisions  is  one  which  permits  the 
exemption  from  duty  and  tax  of  articles 
not  exceeding  $10  in  value  sent  a.s  bona 
fide  gifts  from  persons  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  per.sons  in  the  United  States. 
The  dollar  amounts  specified  in  section 
321  would,  under  the  proposal,  be  deter- 
niined  on  the  basis  of  fair  retail  value 
instead  of  foreign  wholesale  value,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  exemption  for  return- 
ing residents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  Will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliroughout  the  report 
it  refers  to  tourists. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  American 
tourists  abroad  returning  to  the  United 
States  with  purchases  from  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  off  year  and  when  and  if  this  Congress 
adjourns,  if  it  ever  adjourns,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be,  if  all  the  records  ol  the  past 
do  not  fail  as  an  Indicator,  a  sizable 
exodus  of  Members  of  Congress  on 
junkets  abroad.  Now,  are  they  tourists 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  or  what  are 
they?  Will  tlicy  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  terms  of  this  measure  if  it  is  enacted? 
The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Iowa  is  not  refei'ring  to  himself  or 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  as  one  who 
might  go  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  We  have  something 
in  common  on  that  score  at  least. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
goes  to  Iowa,  and  I  go  to  Arkansas. 

But,  at  any  rate,  if  there  happened 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  who  saw  fit 
to  go  somewhere  outside  this  country 
when  Congress  adjourns,  he  would  be  a 
returning  tourist  within  the  meaning  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  applies  to  all.  How 
about  a  State  Depaitment  officer  or  offi- 
cial coming  back? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  applies  to  any  Ameri- 
can citizen.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
any  American  citizen  except  that  we  do 
have  a  provision,  as  you  know,  permit- 
ting members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
work  for  the  Government  abroad  or  who 
are  stationed  abroad  to  return  with  their 
own  household  goods  and  matters  like 
that  in  excess  of  this  $100.  It  is  not 
something  necessarily  purchased  abroad, 
but  it  may  have  been  taken  with  them 
when  they  went  abi-oad. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
Hou.se  to  know  that  the  astronauts  have 
landed  close  to  the  watching  ships  and 
are  waiting  to  be  picked  up. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Broyhill  I . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  8147  as  originally 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  must  reluctantly  go  along 
with  the  bill  as  amended  because  the 
current  exemptions  for  returning  tourists 
will  expire  on  June  30,  19G5.  unless  some 
action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
that  date. 

Even  though  the  bill  does  not  go  as 
far  as  I  think  it  should,  I  do  think  that 
the  bill  does  some  things  which  are  de- 
sirable and  necessary. 

First  of  all.  we  recognize  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  being  able  to  raise  the  current 
limitations  in  the  near  future  and  we. 
therefore,  face  up  to  the  situation  by 
making  the  proposed  exemption  in  the 
bill  permanent. 

Secondly,  we  are  again  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
problem  of  our  balance-of-paymcnts  def- 
icit and  hoping  that  we  will  receive  more 
]-estraint  on  their  part  in  excessive  pm-- 
chases  from  ovei'seas.  We  do  have  a 
minor  reduction  in  the  baggage  exemp- 
tion by  basing  the  exemption  on  the  fair 
retail  value  of  the  goods  rather  than  the 
current  practice  of  basing  the  exemption 
on  the  wholesale  value  of  the  goods. 

The  original  bill,  however,  prior  to  the 
amendment,  did  provide  for  this  exemp- 
tion to  be  reduced  to  $50. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  cutting  the  baggage 
exemption  is  desirable,  why  does  Con- 
press  not  go  the  whole  way  and  elimi- 
nate the  baggage  exemption  entirely? 
We.  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
considered  this  question  when  this  bill 
was  before  us.  The  answer,  however, 
once  you  think  about  it.  is  quite  ob\ious. 
Total  elimination  of  the  baggage  exemp- 
tion would  lead  to  a  most  unreasonable 
delay  in  clearing  passengers  at  our  air- 
ports, at  our  borders,  and  at  the  docks  at 
which  transoceanic  vessels  berth. 

Viitually  everyone  coming  in  from 
abroad  has  made  minor  acquisitions,  be 
they  only  a  package  of  foreign  cigarettes, 
some  postcards,  a  couple  of  handker- 
chiefs, a  cigarette  lighter,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  If  there  were  no  baggage 
exemption  at  all.  each  passenger  would 
have  to  declare  every  single  item,  signifi- 
cant or  insignificant,  brought  back  with 
him,  and  the  customs  inspector  would 
have  to  thumb  through  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine the  rate  of  duty  for  each 
such  item.  When  you  consider  that 
these  schedules  occupy  more  than  350 
closely  packed  pages  in  the  annotated 
version  of  the  United  States  Code,  you 
can  begin  to  see  what  a  job  this  would 
be.  Then  the  very  minor  amounts  of 
duty  would  have  to  be  collected  and 
accounted  for.  All  in  all.  the  clearance 
of  each  passenger  would  take  stn  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time,  the  seiwices  of 
greatly   increased   numbers   of   customs 


inspectors  would  be  required  and  the 
amount  of  duty  collected  would  by  no 
means  be  commensui'ate  with  the  hard- 
ship to  the  passenger  nor  with  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  United  States  for 
this  pui-pose. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  limits  the  duty  exemption,  so 
far  as  liquor  is  concerned,  to  importa- 
tions not  in  excess  of  one  quart  and  al- 
lows this  exemption  only  for  liquor  im- 
ported by  an  adult.    This  is  a  change 
from  the  existing  law  in  which  every  re- 
turning resident  is  allowed  a  duty-free 
and  tax-free  gallon  of  liquor  for  himself 
and  all  of  the  members  of  his  family  who 
accompany  him,  regardless  of  their  ages, 
rrhere  are  several  reasons  to  support 
th(Q  changes  which  will  be  made  by  this 
aspect  of  the  bill.     One  reason,  and  the 
most  important,  is  that  this  change  is 
a  measure  calculated  to  serve  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill :  to  help  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.     Importations  of 
liquor  are   among  the   mo.st   numerous 
brought  in  under  the  present  duty  ex- 
emption   law.     This   is    so   because   the 
duty  and  the  internal  revenue  tax  sav- 
ing when  the  exemption  is  used  is  so 
large  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  liquor. 
A  second  reason,  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  is  that  in  recent  years  a 
scheme  has  developed  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, perverts  the  purpose  of  the  baggage 
exemption  law.    That  law  was  designed 
to  allow  the  person  who  goes  abroad  to 
enjoy  a  tariff  break  when,  as  a  part  of 
his  trip  to  a  foreign  country,  he  acquires 
the  various  articles  which  are  normally 
available  for  sale  in  the  area,  and  which 
are  of  interest  or  utility  or  pleasant  to 
have  as  souvenirs  of  his  visit  or  as  a  gift 
for  those  to  whom  he  will  be  returning. 
In  recent  years,  however,  a  scheme  has 
developed   through   which   firms   which 
specialize     in     procuring     liquor     from 
Europe  have  been  able  to  solicit  mail 
orders  from  people  who  go  to  Canada 
and  elsewhere  and,  through  what  I  con- 
sider a  loophole  in  the  law,  send  them 
back  duty-free  and  tajc-free  liquor  from 
^rope.    For  example,  an  American  who 
goes  with  his  family  to  visit  a  relative  in 
Montreal  is  now  able  to  send  a  mail  order 
to  Switzerland  and  obtain  a  gallon  of 
tax-  and  duty-free  liquor,  shipped  from 
Europe,  for  himself  and  for  eveiy  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  including  his  infant 
children,  who  went  with  him  to  Canada. 
The  irony  of  this  situation  is  that  al- 
though such  a  person  can  get  4,  5,  or  6 
or  however  many  gallons  of  tax-   and 
duty-free  liquor  shipped  home  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe  because  of 
his  Canadian  trip,  he  could  not  go  into 
a«  store  in  Montreal  and  buy  the  same 
liquor  on  a  tax-  or  duty-free  basis  there 
and  can-y  it  home  into  the  United  States. 
True  he  would  escape  American  duty  and 
taxes  when  he  returned  to  this  country. 
But  he  could  only  buy  the  liquor  for  de- 
livery in  Montreal  subject  to  equally  high 
or  higher  Canadian  taxes. 

I  can  see  no  more  reason  why  the 
American  who  lives,  say,  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  and  goes  to  visit  members  of 
his  family  in  Montreal  should  enjoy  the 
priNllege  of  getting  duty-free  liquor  from 
Europe  when  we  all  would  agree  that  he 
should  enjoy  no  such  privilege  if  he  were 
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to  go  and  visit  a  different  member  of  his 
fiimily.  say,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  short,  the  passenger  baggage  ex- 
emption was  not  intended  to  cover  this 
kind  of  thing.  The  scope  of  this  mail- 
order business  has,  I  think,  become  larger 
than  any  of  us  had  suspected.  We  were 
informed,  in  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  this  lejiisla- 
tion  was  being  considered  there,  that 
consolidated  shipments  of  as  much  as 
2.000  gallons  are  coming  in  at  New  York 
as  a  result  of  it;  and.  incidentally,  the 
excise  ta.xcs  and  duty  on  2.000  gallons 
would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000, 
Which,  of  course,  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  State  taxes  which  are  avoided  by 
shipments  of  this  sort. 

This  mail-order  business  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  but  it  is  clear  that  by 
reducing  the  hmit  on  duty-free  liquor 
to  a  quart  per  adult  the  profit  will  be 
taken  out  of  it  and  it  will  die  on  tlie  vine. 

I  believe  that  the  pro{)osed  legislation 
is  nece.'isaiy  for  substantive  balance-of- 
paymtmts  reasons.  I  believe,  m.oroovcr, 
that  it  serves  the  further  purpose  of  call- 
hig  the  bal'^nce-of-payments  problem  to 
the  attention  of  each  Americafi  who 
travels  abroad.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  psychologically  beneficial.  This  bill 
will  not  work  a  hardship  on  any  person 
who  travels  abroad  because  it  is  not  ex- 
treme in  its  impact  on  any  individual. 
And,  finally,  I  believe  that  it  will  rectify 
a  serious  deficiency  v."hich  no'.v  exists  in 
the  present  baggage  exemption  lav.-. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  favor  the 
le-islation  and  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  ]Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  bill  as  originally 
reported  by  the  committee  did  have  some 
element  of  controversy  as  far  as  con- 
cerned some  of  us,  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  this  morning  removes  the 
objections.  There  is  no  objection  in  the 
com.mittee,  as  I  understand,  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  or  the  bill  as  it  v.ill 
be  amended  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  clarify 
his  explanation  a  bit.  Do  I  understand 
that  in  effect  this  committee  amendment 
that  will  be  accepted  embodies  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  minority  in  its 
minority  views? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes, 
probably  the  two  principal  ones;  one  was 
that  we  should  continue  the  present  $100 
limitation  rather  than  lowering  it  to  $50. 
The  other  suggestion  we  made  in  the 
minority  report  was  that  we  felt  this 
should  be  permanent  rather  than  having 
the  Consre.ss  constantly  facing  a  periodic 
renewal  and  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  the  $500  duty-free  limitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  best  guess 
as  to  how  much  this  will  affect  the  deficit 
in  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  V/isconsin.  Let  me 
say  this  to  the  gentleman.  Although  the 
Treasury   Department   does   have   some 


calculations  as  to  what  they  think  might 
transpire  under  their  recomniendations, 
I  think  there  is  a  very  serioas  question 
we  have  with  respect  to  this  legislation; 
namely,  whether  it  will  have  any  effect 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  What  the 
committee  is  doing  here  is  to  adopt  a 
proper  basis  for  an  exemption  for  re- 
turning tourists.  Wc  are  amending  the 
law  to  provide  a  more  reasonable  meth- 
od of  detcnnining  the  value  o£  duly-free 
merciiandise  that  a  toiu-ist  cati  bring  in. 
I  do  not  support  the  bill  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  going  to  liave  any  tiguificant 
efTcct  on  our  balance-of-pay;ncnLs  prob- 
lem, because  Ihci'e  is  nothing  Jn  this  bill 
that  limits  how  much  moiiejf  an  indi- 
vidual can  spend  abroad. 

I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  r\'5dence  be- 
fore the  committee  that  thi^  bill  will 
have  anything  more  than  a  ii--ychologi- 
cal  effect,  and  as  far  as  I  am  Concerned, 
I  do  not  tliink  wc  are  going  toibe  fooling 
anybody  as  to  how  much  cITe«t  this  will 
have  on  the  balance  of  payments.  I  do 
think  that  the  changes  made  V)y  the  bill 
as  it  comes  to  us,  with  tiie  ajnendment 
to  be  offered,  is  a  reasonable  irn|)rovcmcnt 
of  the  basic  lav.-. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  it  \H:i  cuitail 
the  bringing  into  this  country  of  prod- 
ucts made  by  low-cost  labor  iin  foreign 
countries,  I  am  for  this  bill.  jBut  what 
this  Congress  ought  to  do  is  tp  get  busy 
and  amend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
increase  the  tariUs  to  re-trlcjt  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  products  ccming  into 
this  country  where  such  products  are  al- 
ready in  adequate  or  surplts  supply. 
This  bill  is  in  a  sense  really  liit-picking 
in  the  area  of  stoppin'^^  imports. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscotisin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
views. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quest ipn  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iH.R.  8147)   as  amended? 

Tire  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  title  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8147)  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   I 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  sdhecUiles  of 
the  United  St:Ues  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  for  returning  resfdents,  and 
for  other  purposes.  | 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^ 

CEXBAal   leave  IO   EXTF.rCB 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oHjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no 

Mr.   DE    LA   GARZA.  .    _.  _ 

wish  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  the  most  worthy  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  able  ranking  minority 
member,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes),  for  their 


I    rne    gentleman    irom 

objection.      J 
ARZA.      Mr.   Speaker,   I 


interest  in  H.R.  8147,  exemption  from 
duty  for  returning  residents,  and  their 
understanding  attitude  to  the  problems 
of  my  district  concerning  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  compromi.'^e  of  the 
various  positions  taken  on  this  bill  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  15th  Di.itrict 
of  Texas,  I  give  my  approval  to  it.  We 
have  a  special  or  peculiar  situation  on 
the  Border  Country  of  Texas,  and  as  I 
said  in  my  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  our  people  are 
one.  We  live  and  play  together.  The 
Rio  Grande  River  is  but  a  technical  divi- 
sion of  our  countries  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  It  is  not  a  division 
of  our  people.  There  are  many  v.ays  in 
which  this  is  proven  daily.  Air.  Speaker, 
therefore  I  feel  I  must  submit  to  the 
membership  that  although  the  com- 
promise will  affect  our  border  trade 
some,  it  is  far  more  acceptable  than  the 
original  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  further 
add,  Mr.  Sj^caker.  my  gratitude  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  cooperated  with  me  on  tliis 
endeavor. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floiida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  eiery  American  is  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  outflow 
of  U.S.  gold,  this  bill  which  would  reduce 
the  duty-free  allowance  of  goods  pur- 
chased otitside  the  United  States  by 
rotin-niiig  American  touiists  in  the  co.'^cnf 
the  Bahamas  hfis  us  cutting  off  our  iic'vos 
to  spite  our  faces. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
include  in  the  list  of  tourist  areas 
excm.ptcd  by  this  bill  the  Bahama  islands. 
These  islands,  some  of  vhicii  lie  only  GO 
miles  from  the  Florida  coa.=?t.  arc  British 
dependencies  but  closely  related  to  the 
United  States. 

Many  tourists  visiting  Florida  p.^y  a 
call  to  the  Bahamas  as  v.-ell.  Tourists  are 
the  major  industiy  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
lost  year  U.S.  tourists  there  spent  S53 
million  there.  Hov.'ever,  Bahamas  tour- 
i.sm  industries  such  as  hotels  and  restau- 
rants spent  $93  million  in  the  United 
States. 

To  cut  off  this  favorable  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Ba- 
hamas by  reducing  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance will  have  little  effect  on  our  overall 
gold  outflow  problem.  In  fact,  ovciscas 
travel  is  but  a  .small  portion  of  the  total 
outflow  of  our  gold  caused  by  the  dollar 
drain. 

I  object  to  this  leoLslation.  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  include  the  Bahamas 
as  an  exempted  area  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

If  we  want  to  halt  the  steady  drain  on 
U.S.  gold  let  us  go  to  the  source— the 
constant  and  unrea.sonable  demands  of 
.such  as  Charles  de  Gaulle,  whose  steady 
insistence  on  U.S.  gold  for  dollars  has 
been  the  primary  cause  for  half  of  the 
S975  million  in  gold  lost  during  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year.  All  this  is  allowed 
to  exist,  and  more  gold  is  given  to 
De  Gaulle  despite  the  fact  that  Prance 
still  owes  the  American  people  some  S6.5 
billion  in  World  War  I  debts  and  has  not 
made  a  payment  on  that  debt  since  1931. 

It  is  about  time  we  sent  De  Gaulle  the 
bill,  instead  of  directing  our  efforts  at  a 
few  American  tourists. 
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FIVE-DAY    WEEK    FOR 
POSTMASTERS 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R-  l''"'!'  to  establish  a  5-day  week 
for  postmasters,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.   1771 

r,c  it  enacted  tj  Vic  Senate  ami  House  cj 
nrprcscntativcs  of  the  Vvitrd  State!!  of 
Avierica  i7i  Covpress  a-'^scmbled .  Th;\t  (a)  sec- 
tion 3.'")4Hd)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
li  imicndcci  by — 

111  striking  out  '  postm.isters-  in  para- 
rr,:i'i^  (3)  -'"di  inserting  in  lien  thereof 
■■iiustmastcrs  in  fourih-rlass  post  ofnces";  and 

(2)  adding  immediately  following  para- 
graph (5)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(6)  To  comptUc  the  dai!y  rate  of  baEio_ 
compensntion  lor  postmasters  (other  than 
postmasters  in  fourth-class  post  omces).  the 
annual  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  divided 

bv  260."  [ 

(b)  Chapter  45  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  inunediutely 
after  section  35liG  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
section: 


vi-i 


"§  3577.  Workvi-eek    of    postmasters    in    jy-Kt 
otricej;    of    the    first,    second,    and 
thirdi  classes 
"(a)  The  Po.sitma?tfr  General  shall  sched- 
ule postraasteri  in  post   offices  of  the  first. 
second,  and  third  classes  to  work  a  five-day 
•week.  { 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
jiot  be  held  at  Considered  to  permit  the  clos- 
ing of  any  pofi  oll'icc  on  any  weekday,  Mon- 
day through  S:1turday,  inclusive.". 

(c)  Tlie  tattlfe  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39,  Unitcc^  States  Code,  is  amcndc-d  by 
inserting 

"3577.  Workwefek  of  postm."i?tcrs  in  post 
ofliced  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  iclasses." 

immediately  b^low 

"3576.  Holiday  service  of  rural  carriers  and 
cmpldyee-s  attigned  to  road  dtity.". 

Sec  2.  Sectif  n  35-;4(b)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  sirikintr  out 
"fiscal  year"  Rnd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"calendar  yoal^". 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  January 
1,1966. 

(b)  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  bee  ^me  ef- 
fective at  the  beginning  rf  the  first  pay 
period  which  begin*  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  basic  salary  of  a  postmaster  in 
a  fourth -clasfe  post  ofTice  was  adjusted  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  fir.-^l  pay  period  which  began, 
after  Januuafy  1.  19f;5,  in  accordance  with  the 
third  pontoncc  of  section  3544(b)  of  ti^le  39, 
United  StatcE  Code,  prior  to  the  amendment 
by  stot.ion  2  of  this  Act,  and  if  he  lield  such 
position,  <  n  tlte  ctrcctive  date  of  section  2  of 
this  Act,  ills  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall 
be  adjtisted  ns  nf  stich  effect i\c  date,  to  that 
rnte  of  btisic  compensation  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  if  the  amendment  made 
by  section  2  liad  been  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  Eucli  adjustment.  Any  increase  in  com- 
pensation vmder  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  an  equivalent  increase  in 
basic  compensation  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3552  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
est.iblish  a  five-day  workweek  lor  post- 
masters, and   for  other  piuposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
Tiieie  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    DULSKI.     Mr.    Speaker.    I   yield 
niyself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1771,  relating  to  a 
5 -day  workweek  for  postmastci'S  of  post 
offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  thii'd 
clas.ses.  was  reported  unanimou.sly  by  the 
House  Post  Ollicc  and  Civil  SciTice  Com- 
mittee. Wc  have  not  heard  any  objec- 
tion to  the  favorable  consideration  of  th.is 
lepi.'^lation. 

As  early  as  October  1963,  Postmaster 
General  John  A.  Gronou.'-ki  in  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Tom  Muhr-^y,  chairman 
of  the  House  Post  Ofiice  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  stated  that  he  concurs 
and  cr.doi'ses  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  5-day.  40-hour  v.-orkwcck  for  post- 
masters who  are  scheduled  to  work  at 
least  40  hours  a  week.  He  stated  at  that 
time  that  he  planned  to  institute  this 
pro;nam  by  administrative  action  start- 
in?  in  Jtily  1964. 

The  ijrouram  has  not  been  imple- 
mented for  the  reason  that  the  necessary 
ordcr.s  could  not  be  issued  unless  suffi- 
cient funds  were  available  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional cost.  The  funds  have  never 
been   made   available. 

The  first  section  of  H.R.  1771.  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  the  committee, 
will  oveiTome  this  difficulty  by  estab- 
lisb.ing  a  congressional  policy  requiring 
the  .5-day  v.orkwerk  for  postmasters  in 
post  cfTiccs  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes.  The  program  will  go  into  ef- 
fect in  January  1966  in  order  to  lessen 
the  impact  on  the  btidcctary  situation  of 
the  Dopai-tmcnt.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend that  the  policy  be  extended  to  po.st- 
masters  of  the  fourth-class  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  postmasters  in  fourth-class 
post  offices  are  scheduled  to  work  less 
than  40  hours  in  any  partictilar  week. 
It  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
nothing  that  is  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  any  effect  on  the  cur- 
rerit  policy  of  having  all  post  offices  open 
6  days  a  v.eek. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  1771,  as  amended,  is 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  overcome  an 
inequity  against  certain  postmasters  of 
the  fourth  class  when  the  revenue  unit 
receipts  of  their  offices  require  that  they 
be  readju.sted  in  January  of  any  calendar 
year  from  one  rcvcntie  unit  category  to  a 
lower  category.  Existing  law  requires 
the  basic  salary  of  the  postmaster  to  be 
fixed  at  the  lowest  step  v.hich  is  higher 
than  the  basic  salary  received  by  him  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  "fiscal  year." 

The  use  Of  the  rate  of  the  basic  salary- 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
has  the  unintended  effect  of  eliminatinfr 
from  consideration  in  making  the  ad- 
justment any  salary  benefits  such  as  a 
pay  increase  the  postmaster  may  have 
received  between  the  end  of  the  preced- 
inp  "fiscal  year"  and  the  time  when  the 
adjustment  is  made  the  next  following 

January- 

This  legislation  will  correct  this  in- 
equity by  using  as  a  standard  the  basic 
salary  of  the  postmaster  in  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  "calendar  year." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  6-day,  48-hour  work- 
week has  gone  out  of  style  many  years 


a?o.  Almost  30  years  ago,  during  the 
74th  Congress,  legislation  was  enacted 
establishing  a  5-day,  40-hour  workweek 
for  all  postal  employees  except  post- 
ma  steis. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  these  modern 
times  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  having 
a  law  that  permits  but  does  not  require 
approxii. lately  18.000  postmasters  in  sec- 
ond- and  tihrd-class  pc^t  offices  to  be^ 
scheduled  on  a  6-day.  48-hour  work- 
week. At  the  same  time,  approximately 
4,300  postmasters  in  post  offices  of  the 
fii-st  class  and  approximately  1.400  post- 
m. asters  in  post  ofRces  of  the  second  class, 
wlto  have  cither  an  A.ssistant  Postma.ster 
or  other  supeiwisory  personnel  available 
as  replacements,  to  work  a  5-day,  40- 
hotir  workweek. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation  for  postmasters 
who  are  presidential  appointees.  We 
do  believe,  hov.evcr,  that  it  is  time  to 
change  the  law  and  reqinre  a  5-day 
workweek  for  all  postmasters  who  are 
scheduled  to  work  more  than  40  hours 
a  week.  This  legislation  will  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  here 
today  to  outlaw  tiiis  archaic  policy  of 
pei-mittir.g  some  of  our  presidential 
a?)pGinted  postmasters  to  have  a  5-day 
v.rck  while,  at  the  same  time,  requiring 
others  to  work  a  6-day  week.  I  urse 
your  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
1771. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  legi.^lation  the 
postmasters  involved  will  be  scheduled 
to  work  a  5-day  week. 

The  reo^ulations  controlling  the  daily 
.schedule  are  contained  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  2.  These  rei;ulations 
require  not  less  than  8  hours  of  duty  a 
day. 

We  want  the  Record  to  show  vei-j- 
clearly  that  we  expect  the  postmasters 
to  follow  the  reqtiirements  of  the  regula- 
tions and  to  be  on  duty  5  days  a  week 
and  8  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
sucii  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham 1. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  made  by  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentlem.an  from 
New  York.  The  legislation  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  standardizes  the 
workweek  in  the  postal  system  the  same 
as  exists  in  private  industry  and  in  other 
departments  of  the  Government. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  a  question  or  two.  I  note  that 
this  will  cost  additional  money  for  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  true.  It  is  $18 
million-plus. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  assurance  from  the  Post- 
master General  that  when  he  testifies 
before  the  proper  committee  of  the 
House  he  will  ask  for  this  increase  to 
take  care  of  this  additional  cost  and  it 
will  not  have  to  be  absorbed  and  the 
services  cut  further? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  have  discussed  this  matter  in 
committee  and  we  feel  he  should  at  the 
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piopcr  time  make  ilio  request  for  this 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  concur  with 
the  i^entleman  he  should  make  a  reQue.-^t 
for  this  additional  money  so  that  he 
will  not  have  to  sacrifice  the  postal  serv- 
ice or  cause  further  reductions  in  the 
service  as  a  result  of  this  increased  cost. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gcnrieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  lo  ihe  j^entleman 
from  Caliiorriia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions.  I  am  not  exactly 
here  with  a  bleeding  heart  for  post- 
masters of  the  United  States,  eacti  of 
whiom  undoubtedly  sou&ht  his  office  with 
considerable  zeal  and  usod  every  effort 
and  influence  he  could  to  obtain  it.  well 
knowing  what  the  requirements  as  to 
s^time  were.  Do  I  understand  that  this 
bill  will  not  only  Irave  the  effect  of  limit - 
Uig  the  hotu's  to  40  hours  a  week  but 
alsb  in  such  cases  as  postmasters  who 
may  not  work  thai  many  hours  a  week. 
requiring  them  to  '-ct  up  to  that  number 
of  hours? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  DclskiI  made  a 
vei-^-  iiood  statement  wiih  respect  to  the 
c;entleman"3  question  and  I  .ioin  up  with 
the  gciuleman  from  New  York,  as  well  as 
with  other  members  of  the  committee 
v\  hich  IS  responsible  for  this  bill,  in  say- 
ing ihot  in  exchange  for  the  40-hour 
week  we  expect  the  postmasters  to  work 
40  It  ours. 

:^.Ir.  HOSMER.  Amonu  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  postrfiaster  of  the  United 
States  there  is  included  banquets  and 
ceremonies  at  banquets,  civic  occasiorjb, 
and  so  forth,  many  of  which  are  not 
scheduled  during  the  ordinary  hours  of 
work.  8  to  5.  or  whatever  they  may  be. 
As  a  consequence.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  attendance  of  the  post- 
masters at  such  ceremonial  occasions,  at 
least  outside  of  the  8-to-5  workins  hours. 
is  uoing  to  incur  the  overtime  pay  expense 
that  must  be  footed  by  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS     I  yif-ld  to  the  i,'entlernan. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  On  page  2  of  the  report, 
it  says: 

Post  Office  Department  regulations  require 
all  postmri.siers  In  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  post  offices  to  devote  not  less  than  8 
hours  during  the  bH5incs,=.  part  rjf  the  day 
to    the   conduct   of   iheir^.fices. 

At  first-,  second-,  at^.d  third-class  offices, 
postmasters  shfiU  devote  not  less  than  8  hours 
dtiring  the  business  part  of  the  day  to  the 
conduct  of  their  orTices  and  the  performance 
of  duties  appropri,T,te  lo  their  positions. 

'Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  t!ie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  take  that  to  mean 
then  that  any  of  these  extraneous  things 
that  have  come  to  be  part  of  the  post- 
masters  duties  which  occur  outside  of 
these  business  hours  will,  in  fact,  be  com- 
pensated for  by.  the  taxpayei's  of  the 
United  States:  is  that  right?  Is  my 
under.standing  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.   HOSMER.      Will    the   postmaster 

then  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  or  on 


what  kind  of  a  basis  woulti  he  be  paid 
for  these  hotn's  he  spends  at  this  kind 
of  occasion  or  event? 


lild 


vould  riui  at 


of 


will  the 


of    the   overtime? 
,  to  cost  $18  million? 


care 
goiu' 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  law  Prohibits  any 
payment  of  overtime.  And  according  to 
the  computation  tiiat  we  htive  here,  the 


probably 
post 


Mr.    GROSS.      That    wo 
depend  on  the  classificatio^i  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Well,  it 
least  SIO  to  S15  an  hour? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  would  hiihe  no  way 
knowinc 

Mr.  DULSKI.      :Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  toj  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  There  is  *io  additional 
compensation.  Postmasterp  are  paid  on 
a  yearly  basis. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furtiier.  how  are  yoti 


nouig  to  take 
Y  3u   say    it   is 


as  the  result 

t  ime  we  liave 

and  it  wijl  be  changed 

?rk  who  will 

laster  during 


co.^t  of  changing  wotild  be 
of  vices.     At  the  present 
vices  of  about  31: 
to  260.     That  is  for  the  c 
take  the  place  of  the  post 
the  8  hotu-s. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  thej  postm.aster 
then  still  going  to  have  to  go  to  these 
ceremonial  occasions  on  hi$  own  time,  if 
they  occur  outside^f  business  hours  or 
will  this  law  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
him  to  send  a  rcprescntatiK'e  who  is.  in 
fact,  on  duty  at  that  timd  to  represent 
him? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  It  all  debends  on  the 
functon.  If  it  is  a  post  office  function 
that  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  attend 
that  is  one  matter.  But  if  it  is  a  cele- 
bration or  a  banquet  or  if  he  went  to 
some  otirer  affair,  then  he  would  be  doing 
that  as  a  personal  matter. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further"' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  t<  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSAIER.  I  understand  the 
statement  to  be  made  that,  this  is  prac- 
tically the  only  remaining  area  of  Gov- 
ernment where  the  40-hotir  week  is  not 
applicable.  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  undoubtedly  litis  if.  not  the  case 
with  the  White  House.  Will  legislation 
be  considered  to  impo-e  a  40-hotu'  week 
at  that  locality? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wotild  think  if  the 
recommendation  comes  from  tiie  White 
Hou.se  insisting  on  a  40-hoiir  week — and 
witnes.sing  some  of  the  things  that  have 
gone  on  in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  a  40- 
hour  week  was  adopted  at  the  White 
House  if  the  demand  came  from  the 
gentleman  who  administei  3  tilings  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Aventie.  and 
especially  if  the  rose  '.rarden  is  in  full 
bloom. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that,  I  tilnnk  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  looking  at;  some  of  the 
legislation  that  has  passed  through  the 
Congre.ss.  it  might  be  a  gooci  idea  to  liave 
a  40 -hour  -Aeek  here  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penasylvania  !>Ir.  Johnson!. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi: 
Siieaker.  I  .just  want  to  say  that  I.  too' 
was  a  member  of  the  subcommiiiee  tliat 
considered  this  legislation.  We  all  li$I 
tened  very  attentively  to  the  witnes.ses 
wlio  came  before  us.  While  we  micht 
have  had  some  mi-sgivings  about  the 
proposition  before  the  liearings,  when 
tlie  hearings  were  completed,  we  wcic 
all  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
40-hour  week  for  postmasters.  We  have 
in  many  instances  by  rea.son  of  post- 
nrasters  w  orking  a  6-day  w  eek  fuimd  tliat 
the  homly  rate  of  the  jrostmaster  wa.- 
less  than  the  clerks  that  he  was  super- 
vising. I.  therefore,  endorse  this  bill 
and  ask  that  you  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana .  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  tutanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i-cqtiest  of  the  gentlenuni  fro:r. 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.      Mr.  Sp.;,;;- 
er.   the   trend   of   the   times,   because  oi 
automation  on  the  one  hand  and  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  job  seekers  on  the 
other  hand,  is  toward  a  shorter  woik- 
weok.    The  40-hour,  5-day  w  orkweek  ha.~ 
Jong  become  tiie  accepted  norm  and  de- 
mands to  shorten  the  workweek  incrca.-- 
ingly  arc  being  accepted  by  enli"htcr.ed 
management.    I  believe  it  is  long  past  th- 
time  for  tii^  U.S.  Government  to  catch  up 
witli  ttie  norm  and  pro\  icie  a  5-day  maxi- 
mtun  workweek  for  all  career,  full-lime 
employees.    A  major  group  left  beiiiud  i:: 
this  trend  have  been  our  thousands  o: 
postmasters    in    tiie    small    post    offices 
throughout  the  country.    These  postmas- 
ters of  whom  I  speak  are  not  tho.^e  in 
the  larger  offices  where  there  is  usually 
an  adequate  number  of  clerks  and  .super- 
visors to  permit  the  postmaster  to  have  a 
fairly  normal  workweek.    The  iicstmas- 
ters  who  would  be  benefited  by  the  bili 
are  in  the  small  offices  where  they  may 
be  the  only  emiiloyee,  perhaps  with  .some 
clerical  assistance.    Today,  most  of  these 
postmastei's  work  6  full  days  a  week  and 
many  often  work  Sundays  as  well  to  pro- 
vide their  patrons  with  prompt  and  effi- 
cient service.     About  20.000  postmaster.- 
would  benefit  from  this  bill:  6,850  in  scc- 
ond-cla.ss  offices  and  12.965  in  third-cla.';'^ 
offices.      The    bill    would    preclude    any 
benefit  to  the  8.976  postma.sters  of  fourth 
class  offices  since  in   these  small  ollices 
there  is  le.ss  than  40  hours  of  required 
postal   busine.'ss   to  be   performed  eacii 
week.     Thus,   while  a   postmaster  in  a 
fourth-class   office  may   work   6   days  a 
week  each  day"s  work  may  be  a  few  hours 
to  a  maximum  of  6  hours  and  40  minutes. 

The  Post  O.ffice  Department  reports 
that  this  bill  will  cost  about  SIS'-  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  cost  will  be  due  to  the 
need  to  employ  clerks  to  take  the  place  of 
the  postmaster  on  what  is  now  his  .sixth 
day  of  work.  While  there  is  a  high  cost 
involved,  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  a  co.'^t 
that  postmasters  them.selves  have  had  to 
indirectly  cany  for  too  long.  In  effect, 
their  own  rate  of  pay,  hi  terms  of  the 
number  of  hours  a  week  the.v  worked 
often  was  less  than  the  hourly  rate  of 
pay  received  by  their  ow  n  clerks. 
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I  fullv  concur  in  this  bill  and  urpe 
f\ery  Member  to  vote  with  me  for  pas- 
sage. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is:  Will 

the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H  R.  1771,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  f two- 
thirds  liaving  voted  in  favor  theixof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  to  establish  a  5-day  workweek  for 
postmasters,  and  for  other  inirposcs." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic.  

SPOUSES'  ANNUITIES  UNDER  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  move  to 
.su.spend  the  rules  and  ijass  the  bill  «H.R. 
3157  <  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  iirovisions 
which    reduce    the    annuities    of    the 

spouses  of  letired  employers  by  the 
amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3157 

Be  it  rnartrd  by  the  Srvatr  and  IIous'- 
0/  Rcpra^rritatirrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assnnblrd.  Tli.Tt  subf^ec- 
uon  (e)  of  section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  (43  U.S.C.  2280(CM  is 
omeiided  by  changing  tlic  colon  beioie  the 
l.TEt  proviso  to  a  period  and  by  striking  out 
fill  Ih.-iti  follows  down  through  the  period  .it 
the  end  of  such  subsection. 

Sec  i.  This  Act  shall  take  e.Tect  with  re- 
spect to  annuities  accruing  in  montlis  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  enacted,  and 
shall  apply  also  to  annuities  paid  in  lump 
sum  equal  to  their  commuted  viUtie  becaviso 
of  a  reduction  in  such  annuities  under  sec- 
tion 2(e)  of  the  Railrond  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  as  In  effect  before  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  as  if  su^-h  annuities  had 
not  been  paid  in  such  lump  sums:  Provided. 
hmi:cvcr.  That  the  amount.s  of  such  annni- 
ties  which  were  paid  In  Uimp  surras  equal  to 
their  commuted  value  shall  not  be  included 
in  this  anioinii  of  annuities  wliich  become 
p:.yable  by  reason  of  section  1  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
Oiid  riemanded? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.   Sjxakcr.   I   de- 
_mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  !-io  trmpoic.  With.out 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
tfnMeman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  miriutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Young- 
ef:1  will  be  rccogni/ed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo'=e  of  t!iis  bill 
is  to  permit  the  spouse  of  a  railroad  em- 
ployee to  receive  a  spouse's  annuity  undc  r 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  concur- 
rently with  the  receipt  of  social  security 
benefits  or  railroad  retirement  benefits 
earned  in  lier  own  right  without  reduc- 
tion in  the  spouse's  annuity.  Under  ex- 
isting law.  social  security  bcr-efits  re- 
ceived by  the  .spouse  in  her  own  riglit  are 
deducted  from  her  railroad  retirement 
spouse's  benefits.  The  bill  will  benefit 
approxifnateiy  41,000  women;   40.000  of 


them  arc  social  security  beneficiaries,  and 
1.000  of  them  are  railroad  retirement 
beneficiai"ies. 

Under  existing  law,  any  penson  who 
is  entitled  to  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits whether  as  an  annuitant  or  as  a 
.sunivor  of  a  railroad  employee,  who  is 
al.so  entitled  to  social  security  benefits 
based  upon  his  own  wage  record,  may, 
with  one  cxceiit-ion.  draw  full  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  ReiiiTment  Act  of 
1937,  and  full  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  without  reduction.  This 
one  exception  involves  women  who  are 
entitled  to  an  annuity  as  the  spou.se  of  a 
retired  railroad  cmijloyee.  Under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  deduc- 
tions are  made  from  the  annuity  paid 
to  the  spouse  of  any  railroad  employee 
until  the  deductions  equal  the  total  of 
.social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  to  which  .she  Ls  entitled  in  her 
own  right. 

This  bill  would  repeal  those  provisions 
tnider  v.hich  deductions  are  made  from 
the  annuity  of  the  spou.se  of  benefits 
which  .she  has  earned  under  social  .se- 
curity or  urider  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

The  li-ovision   which    this  h.W   wou'd 
reijeal  involves  the  only  case  under  the 
Raih-oad  Retirement  Act  in  which   the 
entire  amount  of  social  security  benefits 
which  a  ])er; on  has  earned  based  on  her 
own  wage  record  are  deducted  from  her 
railroad  retirement  ber.efits.     There  arc 
a  number  of  instances  under  existing  law 
in    which   an   individual  can   draw    full 
bcnefius  under  both  tlie  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 
For  example,  a  retired  railroad  worker 
may  draw  both  benefits  simultaneously. 
A  survivor   of   a  railroad  employee  can 
draw   both  survivor  benefits  under  the 
Raih-oad  Rrt::ement  Act  and  social  se- 
curity benefits  which  he  has  earned  in 
his  own  right:   however,  survivor  bene- 
fits  are  paid  under  only   one  of  these 
act,"; — u.sually  under  the  i->rovisions  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  in  gen- 
eral guai-antee  that  at  least  110  pcrce:it 
of   the  total  amount  of  social   security 
benefits   otherwise   payable  will  be  paid 
to  the  survivors  of  the  railroad  employee. 
This  bill  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
mo'-t  glai'ing  inoq\iiiies  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.    Except  for  the 
cases  discussed  previou.sly  involving  the 
application  of  the  guaranteed  minimum 
jjrovi.sions.    the    requirement    that    tiic 
spou.se's    annuity    be    reduced    by    the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  earned 
by   the  spouse  in   her  own   right   is  the 
only  situation  of  this  type  arising  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.     Tliis  bill 
would  repeal  the  provision  providing  for 
this  offset,  eliminating  this  inequity. 

leti.shition  dealing  with  this  subject 
has  been  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forei'.rn  Commerce  for  many 
years.  The  first  bill  introduced  on  this 
subject  was  H  R.  738.  84th  Congress,  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi IM;-.  WILLI.^^!sl.  Since  that  time 
bills  having  a  similar  purpose  and  effect 
have  been  pendiP.g  before  the  committee 
each  Congress.  During  this  Concress 
bills  h.nve  been  introriiiced  by  Mr.  Poff. 
Mr.  Beckworth.  Mr.  Astiley,  Mr.  Broy- 


Hiu-  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  M.athias. 
Over  the  years,  these  bills  have  consist- 
ently been  oppo.scd  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  primarily  because  of 
their  cost,  currently  e-stimated  at  ap- 
proximately $14  million  a  year.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  the  equities  involved  in  this 
legislation  are  sufficiently  compeUing  to 
justify  these  small  added  costs,  and  we 
recom^mend  that  the  House  approve  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ade- 
quately explained  this  legislation. 

'Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.'scnt 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f:om  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUxVGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund  ha.s  been  the  sub- 
ject of  great  concern  for  some  time.  It 
has  been  unable  to  maintain  itself  on 
an  actuarial  basis.  The  last  Congress 
managed  to  get  agreement  from  both 
management  and  labor  to  some  basic 
clianges  which  would  eventually  bail  it 
out.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made 
over  the  years  for  liberalization  of  pay- 
ments to  retirees  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  could  qualify.  All  of 
thc=e  have  been  bypassed  because  of  their 
di.  aitrous  effect  on  the  fund  itself. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  proposal 
to  liberalize  the  provisions  under  which 
the  spouse's  annuity  may  be  paid  to  the 
wife  of  a  retiree.  It  is  a  very  small,  al- 
most insignificant  change  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  n^oney  involved — small 
enouch  so  that  it  can  safely  be  consid- 
ered without  further  jeopardizing  the 
fund  it.self.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cor- 
rects what  has  been  recognized  by  the 
committee,  and  last  year  by  the  Congress 
itself,  as  a  gross  inequity. 

A.S  it  now  stands,  the  wife  of  a  retiree 
must  forgo  her  right  to  the  spouse's  an- 
nuity if  she  has  acquired  in  her  own 
right  social  security  payments  in  an 
amount  as  great  as  the  annuity.  On  the 
face  of  it.  it  seems  unfair  and  it  seems 
more  so  when  we  discover  that  this  is 
the  only  incidence  in  the  Federal  law 
which  rcsulis  in  this  situation. 

It  is  well  understood  that  sweeping 
liberalization  of  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  is  not  possible,  even  though  there  is 
much  that  might  be  said  in  favor  of  it. 
We  sho'dld.  however,  correct  this  glar- 
ir.giy  unfair  provision  and  thereby  make 
it  possible  for  the  spouse  to  retain  those 
payments  which  she  has  earned  by  her 
own  endeavors  without  penalizing  her 
merely  because  her  husband  happens  to 
have  teen  covered  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  ratb.er  than  some  other 
pension  or  retirement  system. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  again  ac- 
cept these  provisions  and  pass  H.R.  3157. 
Mr.  POFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
who  has  been  a  longtime  proponent  of 
this  legislation  over  a  period  of  years  and 
one  of  its  strongest  advocates. 
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Mr.  POFF.  Ml',  Speaker.  I  thciuk  il^e 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  H.R.  3157, 
,«;imilar  to  H.R.  651  whicli  I  introduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  89th  Congress.  I 
will  be  brief.  This  is  becau.'^e  the  bill 
itself  is  brief,  the  sub.iect  matter  is  brief, 
and  the  justification  is  britf.  In  fact,  the 
justification  can  be  stated  in  one  word — 
fairness. 

At  one  time,  tiie  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  carried  a  dual  benefits  lestriction 
against  all  classes  of  beneficiaries.  None 
were  permitted  to  draw  the  full  amount 
of  railroad  retirement  benefits  if  they 
were  also  entitled  to  social  security  bene- 
fits. Under  the  equitable  doctrine  that 
what  one  pays  for  one  should  receive, 
the.-e  restrictions,  one  by  one.  were 
stricken  from  the  act.  Today,  all  have 
been  repealed  but  one.  the  one  whicii 
applies  to  beneficiaries  who  are  wives  or 
liusbands  of  retired  railroad  workeis. 
Tills  lecrislaiion  would  repeal  this  lost 
restriction. 

The  restriction  a.:aii"ist  railroad  spouse; 
is  the  rankest  sort  of  discrimination,  de- 
fying the  most  artful  rationalization. 
Why  should  a  man  or  v.omen  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  husband  or  v.ife  of  a  rail- 
road worker  be  treaied  differently  than 
a  .spouse  of  another  worker?  The  same 
.social  security  taxes  have  been  paid  in 
the  t'vo  cases.  If  one  is  to  receive  less 
benefits  than  the  other,  then  why  should 
his  taxes  not  be  less?  H.R.  3157  elimi- 
nates this  discrimination  by  guarantee- 
ing that  when  payments  are  made  into 
tv.o  separate  retirement  systems,  benefits 
will  be  forthcoming  from  both  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3157  is  similar  to 
H.R.  12362  which  passed  the  House  las: 
year  but  which  died  in  the  Senate  when 
the  Congress  adjourned.  According  to 
the  actuaries,  the  deficit  involved  is  only 
thn-ty-two  hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
taxable  payroll.  While  this  legislation 
provides  no  tax  increases  to  provide  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  fund,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  in  the  unanimous  bipar- 
tisan committee  report  last  year  that 
"the  equities  involved  in  this  legislation 
are  sufficiently  compelling  to  justify  the 
small  added  costs  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system." 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  early 
this  year  will  give  tlie  other  body  ample 
tibe  to  act  upon  it  before  the  89th  Cori- 
cress  adjourns.  I  congratulate  tiie 
chairman  and  members  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
':o  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  also  a  champion  of  this  legislation 
and  has  introduced  bills  on  this  under 
his  own  name. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Nortii  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
le'-ii.'^lation.  This  bill  will  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  re- 
niove  a  serious  defect  in  the  act.  This 
amendment  will  permit  the  husband  or 
wife  of  a  railroad  employee  to  receive  a 
.spouse's  annuity  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  at  the  same  time  he  or  she 


is  receiving  social  security  benefits 
earned  in  his  or  her  own  light.  These 
benefits  would  be  received  without  any 
reduction  in  the  annuity  a$  is  the  case 
under  present  law. 

I  have  had  several  letters  from  wives 
of  railroad  employees  tellilig  me  that 
they  have  worked  hard  aiiti  paid  their 
social  security  tax  with  the  behef  they 
v.ere  investiiii-'  in  security  for  their  old 
age.  Then  on  retirement,  tiicy  find,  that 
just  because  their  husband  is  drawing 
a  pension  under  railroad >  retirement, 
that  they  cannot  receive  ftill  social  .se- 
curity benefits.  Many  of  tiicm.  who  re- 
call the  sacrifices  made  ta  pay  social 
.security  taxes  while  they  jwoiked.  arc 
inclined  to  highly  quesiioir  this  legal 
tech.nicality  in  the  law. 

Tills    inequity    in    the    la 
brouyhl  before  the  Interst 
eign  Commerce  Coinmittee 
in  the  past  10  years, 
as  a  member  of  thi.- 
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to  ccmmcnd  the  committee  for  its 
prompt  consideration  of  this  legislation 
in  this  89th  Conuress.  My  bill,  H.R,  6296, 
is  similar  to  H.R.  3157  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  contmittee.  Mr. 
Harris.  When  this  le-islation  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee, ,  I  made  the 
motion  that  the  chairmails  bill.  H,R. 
3157,  be  reported  to  the  Ho  i.se.  and  was 
gratified  that  this  motion  ;a!iied  by  a 
unanimous  vote, 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  t:  lis  bill,  hope 
that  it  will  pass  by  an  overw  lelming  vote 
and  have  early  consideratior  in  tlie  other 
body. 

Mr.   O  BRIEN.      Mr.    Spe 

to    tlie    gentleman    froin 

ROBE.RTS  i . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ulad  to  speak  for  a  bill  that 
House  that  will  benefit  wi 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the  spouse 
of  a  railroad  employee  to  receive  a 
spouse's  annuity  under  tlie  pailroad  Re- 
tirement Act  along  with:  any  social 
security  benefits  .she  might  have  accrued. 

I  feel,  v.here  the  v.-omen  have  rightfully 
earned  social  security  benefits.  the\ 
should  not  be  penalized  by  a  law  that 
prohibits  them  to  enjoy  the.=;o  benefits 
simply  because  they  happened  to  marry 
a  railroader. 

As  the  wife  of  a  railroadtr  and  as  ar. 
employee  under  social  ^curity,  the 
women  should  have  the  rii^ht  to  benefit 
from  retirement  benefits  like  anyone 
el.^e.  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
made  against  them,  sim.ply  because  their 
husband's  job  comes  under  .tiiC  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

It  has  been  brou'-iht  or.t  that  the 
amount  involved,  some  S14  million,  would 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  retire- 
ment fund  itself.  Therefore.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  legislation  which 
will  not  penalize  an  American  woman 
just  because  she  happened  to  be  married 
to  a  railroader  who  is  covered  imder  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  rather  than 
some  other  pension  or  retirejment  system. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  BRIEN,  I  yield  It  thfe  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  I 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
perhaps  it   would  be   vise  to  elaborate 


briefiy  on  the  cost  features  of  the  bill  a.s 
was  explained  by  our  distinguished  coll 
league  from  New  York  I  Mr.  OBp.ien  \ 
Throughout  the  years  of  my  service  in 
the  Congress  and  on  the  committee,  I 
ha\c  been  a  strong  advocate  of  keepini; 
the  railroad  retirement  fund  on  a  sound 
basis.  This  is  imperative.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  had  to  take  into 
consideration  this  fundamental  policy  in 
the  consideration  of  correcting  the  in- 
equity which  is  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion.  As  Mr,  OBrjEN  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  this  legislation  would  co.'.r 
the  fund  approximately  .$14  million 
Currently  the  ftmd  is  running  a  deficit 
of  $19 '2  million  a  year  or  .44  percent  of 
taxable  payroll.  This  v.ould  make  the 
total  deficiency  about  $33  million  a  year 
or  ,76  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

I  realize  that  this  is  getting  close  to 
the  point  of  being  beyond  the  limits  of 
actuarial  tolerance  for  a  sound  lailroad 
retirement  program.  Diu-ing  th.e  year-; 
there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  actuaries  as  to  what  tolerance 
should  be  accepted  to  maintain  a  sound 
fund.  The  more  recent  estimate  is  that 
if  the  fund  is  considered  to  be  deficient 
by  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  taxable 
payroll  or  less,  then  it  would  be  all  right. 
If  it  goes  beyond  that,  then  it  gets  into 
a  questionable  area.  There  are  these  ir. 
the  past — and  I  think  actuaries  of  note 
and  reputation — who  contended  that  .<o 
long  as  we  arc  within  1  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll,  that  that  percentage  is  a 
tolerance  that  could  be  permitted  and 
there  would  not  be  any  danger. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  ar. 
actuary.  But  I  have  gone  on  tiie  ba,^is 
during  these  years  that  a  tolerance  of 
between  one-half  and  1  percent  could 
be  accepted  to  maintain  a  sound  fund  in 
the  railroad  retirement  system.  I  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House  so  the 
House  may  know  that  there  is  an  en- 
croachment here  on  the  fund  and  to  the 
degree  of  tolerance,  so  that  the  House 
may  know  what  the  actual  situation  is. 
I  think  it  means  that  wc  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  in  the  future  about 
encroaching  further  on  the  fund.  There 
is  one  thing  we  must  be  certain  of.  and 
that  is  that  uiun  a  person  retires  who  i'- 
in  the  railroad  industry  and  receives  hi> 
check,  the  money  must  be  there  to  pay 
it.     We  want  to  be  sure  that  that  is  done. 

At  the  .same  time  we  do  feel  that  here 
is  a  glaring  and  gro.ss  inequity,  as  ha.^ 
been  explained  previously,  that  should  be 
corrected.  For  that  reason  I  have 
sought  to  do  so  as  have  other  colleaeue-- 
on  the  committee. 


Mr.    SjJeaker.    will   tin: 
I  yield  to  the  ueml'- 


Mr.    GROSS. 

gentleman  yield 

Mr,  HARRIS 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  !-lad 
the  gentleman  has  made  the  statement 
that  he  did  make.  I  think  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legislation  should  be  put 
on  notice  and  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and 
that  if  their  take  is  going  to  be  increased 
they  are  going  to  deplete  the  funds. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  all  of  us  should 
be  aware  of  the  situation  and  be  sure 
that  we  meet  it  without  making  the  tax 
.so  exorbitant,  the  tax  on  employees  and 
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jlie  railroad  industry,  as  to  make  the 
whole  program  questionable. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  think  they  especially 
ou^ht  to  be  made  aware  of  this  situation. 
if  they  are  not  already  aware  of  it. 

Mr  HARRIS.  That  is  one  reason  I 
took  this  time  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  House  so  that  the  House  would  be 
fully  aware  of  the  present  situation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that' all  Members  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered this  legislation,  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  it.  This  bill  is  long  overdue 
as  it  corrects  a  long  overdue  reform  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  This  same 
legislation  was  approved  by  our  commit- 
tee and  by  the  House  last  year;  but  the 
Senate  did  not  act  upon  it.  I  sincerely 
believe  this  bill  is  much  needed  and 
trust  the  other  body  will  net  favorably 
upon  it  as  .'^oon  as  possible, 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  strongly  support  House  passage  of  the 
.sound  legislation  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished cliairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  H.R. 
3157  in  .sound  becau.se  it  corrects  an  in- 
equity which  in  past  years  tended  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  surviving  spouses 
of  retired  railroad  employees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3157,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  in  his  opinion  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  had  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Obvi- 
ously, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  323.  nays  0.  not  voting  110.  as 
follows: 

I  Ron  No.  12,1 1 

YEAS— 323 


Abeniethy 

A&.nr 

.\d;ims   I 

Addabbd 

Albert 

Ander'--oti,  111. 

Ai;c;icw3. 

Glenn 
AiitirewS. 

N.  Dak. 
Aniuinzlo 
A.'-h  brook 
A.shley    ' 

Ba'.dwilii 

Rancistrli 

Barrett 

Elites 

Battin 

Bcf  kworih 

Belcher  I 

Bennett 

Berry 


Bctts 

Bliitnik 

Boggs 

Boliind 

Bolline 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfipld 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  CaUf, 

B\irton.  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis, 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Callan 

Carter 

Chamberlain 


CheU 

Ci;i  ncy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbet  t 

Gorman 

Cm  ley 

Cnlver 

Cinininghani 

Cvirtin 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dag:ue 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis, 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 


Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tcnn 

Dw^■er 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evius.  Tenn, 

Fallon 

Farb'-tein 

Farnum 
Fas  cell 

Feighan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foe  arty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D 

Fountain 

PYli'del 

Fi'.lton,  P-a. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

G.xUagher 

Garmatz 
Gainings 
C.intys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Gonzalez 

GocxJcll 

Grabowski 

Green.  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubscr 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Ga. 

HriL'en,  Calif. 

Halev 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wasli 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hr.wkins 

Hays 

Hpchler 

Henderson 

Hcrlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

HosnifM- 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 


Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla, 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo, 

Karsten 

Kaith 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Kellv 

King,  CaUf. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluc?ynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Liitta 

Leggctt 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

MoCulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

McGrath 
McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mar.rh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthewb 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moore 

McKjrhead 

Morns 

Mosher 

Mo-s 

Mutter 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olscn.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Ma'-s. 

Oltinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poace 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinski 

Qu:e 

Race 

Redlin 

Reid,  III. 

Reid.N.Y. 

NAYS — 0 


,111, 


R  elf  el 
Reinecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S,C, 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rogers,  Colo, 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Ronan 
Roncalio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
RO'-tenkowski 
Roudebush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schislcr 
Schmidhauser 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sccrest 
Seiden 
Senner 
Shnver 
Sickles 
Sikes 
.sisk 
Skwbitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblcfield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La, 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

■Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex, 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Y'ates 

Y'oung 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— no 


Abbitt 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Arends 
Aspinall 
A\Tes 
Baring 
Bell 

Bingham 
Bonner 
Bow 
Brock 


Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CcUer 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Conable 
Conyers 


Cooley 

Cramer 

Derwmskl 

Donohue 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Farnsley 

Findley 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fraser 

Freltnghuysen 

Giaimo 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 


Griffin 

Halleck 

Haipern 

Harvey,  Ind, 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hebcrt 

Helstoski 

Holifield 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Mackay 


Mackie 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Michel 

Miller 

Wright 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy,  N.y. 

Nix 

Passman 

Pelly 

Philbin 

Pirnie 

Powell 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Randall 

Resnick 


Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rodino 
Roosevelt 
Roush 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Shipley 
-  Slack 
Smith,  Calif, 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Talcott 
Teague,  Tex 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J 
Todd 
Toll 

Weltner 
Whitten 
Williams 
Willis 
Minlsh 
Zablockl 


So  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr,  Keogh  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr,  Gerald  R,  Ford. 
Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Cramer, 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Jennings  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Celler  witii  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Minish  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr,    Thompson   of    New    Jersey    with    Mr 
Harvey  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Pelly, 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Haipern. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mi-.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Calloway. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr,  Shipley  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee    with    Mr.    St 
Germain. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Passman 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr,  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Joelson. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Roush, 
Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga. 

Mr.  Landrtun  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GEMINI  ASTROrTAUTS  LAND  SAFELY 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Plouse  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  oDjectlon. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that 

our  two  U.S.  astronauts  are  now  safely 
aboard  the  carrier  Wasp.  The  helicop- 
ters have  landed,  the  sailors  have  cheered, 
and  the  bands  have  played.  Now  they 
are  on  the  island  of  the  Wasp  beins  de- 
briefed. So  this  is  a  mission  well  done 
r.nd  well  accomplished.  I  am  sure  the 
Cjn:?ress  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  well  as  the  American  people  con- 
gratulate these  two  courageous  men  and 
their  families  and  wish  them  well.  They 
have  certainly  done  well  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  have  per- 
formed a  difficult  task  in  a  dedicated 
and  devoted  manner  which  reflects  credit 
"  on  every  young  person  in  America  and 
on  America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  his 
congratulations  to  Astronauts  McDivitt 
and  White  and  their  families. 

Furthermore.  I  think  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  grandfather  of  Astronaut  White 
served  for  a  time  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  the  50th  Congress, 
1887-89,  he  represented  the  Indiana  dis- 
trict which  I  now  represent.  The  grand- 
father. James  Bain  White,  was  born  in 
Scotland,  but  came  as  a  lad  to  America 
and  settled  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  After 
brilliant  service  in  the  Civil  War,  he  re- 
turned to  Fort  Wayne  where  he  engaged 
in  a  successful  mercantile  business  in 
addition  to  his  political  activities. 

Astronaut  White's  father,  Edward 
White,  also  a  native  of  Fort  Wayne,  like- 
wise has  an  illustrious  career,  being  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Air  Force  with 
the  rank  of  major  general. 

Fort  Wayne  and  the  Fourth  Indiana 
Congres.sionaI  District  take  great  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  all  these  distin- 
guished Americans. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  present  Member,  then, 
too. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  as  does 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  every 
American,  in  paying  tribute  to  two  great 
Americans  who  have  performed  such  an 
outstanding  feat  and  who  have  registered 
another  great  advance  in  America's  con- 
quest of  space.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
ever  since  it  was  organized.  In  that  com- 
mittee all  of  us  have  worked  toward  goals 
which  these  two  distinguished  Americans 


have  done  so  much  to  help  us  to  reach. 
Their  feat  puts  America  in  the-  forefront 
of  the  space  race,  and  we  all  rejoice  in 
their  marvelous  accomplishment  and 
their  safe  return. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  I 
thank  the  disthiguished  majority  leader. 
That  was  a  very  good  statement.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  our  Science  and  A.stro- 
nautics  Committee  has  been  completely 

bipartisan  in  operation  and  has  always 
been  one  of  the  hardest  working  com- 
mittees of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.^ylvaiiia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massafhu.setts. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  these  t^.vo  coura- 
geous Americans.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  safe  and  Vsucre.ssful 
splashdown  today  of  A.stronauis  Edward 
White  and  James  McDivitt  is  the  cul- 
mination of  one  more  giant  .stride  along 
our  pathway  to  the  moon.  The  62-orbit 
flight  aboard  the  Gemini  spacecraft,  and 
Astronaut  White's  20-minule  walk  in 
space  on  Friday,  serve  to  vindicate  the 
more  thorough  and  comprehensive  pace 
of  our  program.  While  the  Russians,  in 
one  sense,  are  getting  there  fii-.<St — beating 
us  to  the  punch  on  occasion — tlie  Gemini 
4  mission  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  we 
are  getting  there  with  the  most. 

I  salute  these  two  courageous  Ameri- 
cans. Their  efforts  and  those  of  their 
fellow  astronauts  are  matched  only  in 
the  wild  daydreams  of  science-fiction 
characters.  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  explorers  and  adven- 
turers of  the  past,  they  have  pushed  the 
barriers  of  knowledge  and  txperience 
back  even  further. 

Our  late  and  lamented  President  Ken- 
nedy committed  this  Nation  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  The  4-day 
flight  just  ended  is  a  major  stJep  in  that 
direction  and  it  proves  that  when  this 
Nation  is  united  in  a  determined  and 
worthwhile  effort  nothing  will  stand  in 
our  way. 

Our  civilian  space  agency  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  and  certainly  deserves 
to  share  the  spotlight  with  A.stronaut^ 
White  and  McDivitt.  Gemir»i-Titan  4 
has  been  a  smashing  success,  and  we 
will  pray  that  Gemini-Titan  5,  in  August, 
will  be  just  as  successful. 


USE   OF  ADDITIVES   IN 
CONFECTIONERY 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
fH.R.  7042)  to  amend  section  402'd)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    7042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  knd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uvitea  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  Is  hereby  .-imendcd 
to  read  as  follow.s: 

"(<*)  If  It  is  confectionery,  .ind  It  be.-irs  or 
contains — 

"any  alcohol  other  th.an  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  by  volume  def  ivcd  solely 
from  the  use  of  flavoring  extr;K.t3." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  a 

second  will  be  considered  as  ordered.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris!  may  e.xtend 

hi.";  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Tlie    .SPEAKER.     Is     there    objection 

to   the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 

NewYoik? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 

identical  to  a  bill.  H.R.  4'. 31.  which  pa.s.sed 

tlie   House  during  the  last  Congress  on 

Au-'ust  12,  1964. 

Five  bills  dealing  with  this  sub'cct 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  in  this 
Congress— H.R.  6328  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien  |;  H.R, 
7402  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Macdonald];  H.R.  7820  by  the 
gc!UIcman  from  California  I  Mr.  You\g- 
EK  I ;  H.R.  7925  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Derv.-inski]  ;  and  H  R.  8323 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nel.senJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  7042, 
amends  section  402' di  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit 
manufacturers  of  candr  to  use  food  addi- 
tives which  are  cleared  for  safety — I 
repeat — v.hich  are  cleared  for  safety,  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in 
the  manufacture  of  candy,  whether  or 
not  these  additives  are  nutritive. 

The  bill  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  was  unanimou.sly  reported  by 
the  comm.ittce  and  is  before  the  House 
by  the  direction  of  the  committee  today. 

Under  existing  law,  a  candy  manufac- 
turer may  not  use,  in  the  manufacture 
of  candy,  any  substance  which  is  not 
nutritive  except  authorized  coloring, 
harmless  flavoring,  natural  gum.  i>ectin, 
or  certain  harmless  resinous  glazes. 

This  means  then  that  if  a  candy  man- 
ufacturer needs  to  use  an  additive  to 
impart  some  particular  quahty  to  one  of 
his  products — for  example,  an  additive 
which  would  presei-ve  shelf  life,  or  other- 
wise aid  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
candy— he  may  find  that  although  the 
particular  additive  which  he  wishes  to 
use  is  completely  harmless  and  safe,  and 
has  already  been  cleared  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  use  by  all  other 
segments  of  the  food  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, he  must  determine  whether  this 
particular  additive  is  nutritive.  If  the 
additive  is  nutritive,  he  can  use  it;  if  the 
additive  is  not  nutritive,  he  is  prohibited 
from  using  it  even  though  that  same  ad- 
ditive may  be  used  by  all  other  segments 
of  the  food  industry  from  canning  and 
freezing  manufacturers  to  baby  food 
mar.ufacturers. 

In  other  words,  a  substance  which  can 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cookies, 
soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  or  pastry  fre- 
quently cannot  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  candy. 

This  odd  result  arises  primarily  out  of 
the  history  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  which  relate  to  the  manu- 
facture of  candy.     Prior  to  1906,  when 
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the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  first 
passed,  many  harmful  substances  were 
used  m  tlie  manufacture  of  candy.  The 
1906  act  contained  specific  proiiibilions 
against  the  u.se  of  certain  suta.stances  in 
the  manufacture  of  candy,  and  .'polled 
out  the  .substances  which  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  u.sed.    In  1938,  the  1906  act 

was  expanded  so  that  m^^tcad  of  tho  law 

specifying  whicli  .sub.stancc-s  could  not  be 
u.sed.  the  law  proiiibited  u.se  of  any  non- 
r.utritive  .'>ub.sta)K-e,  witli  cei'tani  speci- 
f.ed  exceptions. 

The  1906  law  specified  sub.stancos  that 
could  not  be  u.sed;  the  1938  law  li.stcd 
the  substances  that  could  be  u.^ed.  This 
provision — section  402' di — has  not  been 
changed  since  1938,  notwithstanding 
Other  developments  that  have  occurred 
iince.  primarily  the  adoption  of  tlu.  food 
additive  amendment  in  1938. 

In  1958.  the  Congress  amended  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  add  a  r.ew  section  409  giving  the  Food 
and  DiU!,'  Administration  authority  to 
regulate  the  use  of  additives  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  food.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, no  substance  may  be  used  which 
will  become  a  component  of,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  characteristics  of  food, 
unless  that  substance  has  been  cleared 
in  advance  by  the  Food  aiid  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  regulation  approving 
the  uses  of  that  substarice  has  been 
printed  in  the  Fedcial  Register.  No 
change  v.as  made  at  that  time  in  section 
402'di,  covering  use  of  additives  an  the 
manufacture  of  confectionery,  although 
;-  may  well  have  been  appropriate  for 
t'ne  Congress  to  consider  such  a  change. 
At  present,  therefoi-e,  the  presence  of 
section  402 '  d  >  in  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  along  with  section 
409  creates  an  unusual  situation  under 
-.vhich  an  additive  can  be  be  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  all  types  of  food  if  it  is 
nonnutritive,  but  that  same  additive 
cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candy. 

This  restriction,  applicable  only  to  the 
candy  industry,  imposes  on  that  indus- 
ir>-  rigid  requirements  not  present  in 
any  other  segment  of  the  food  industry, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 
series  no  useful  purpose  in  th.e  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health.  Section  409 
relating  to  food  additives  already  pro- 
ndes  ample  protection,  atid  the  continu- 
ation of  the  extra  restrictions  imposed 
by  section  402 'd)  is  no  longer  necessary 
and  should  be  repealed. 

This  bill,  therefore,  amends  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
present  restrictions  applicable  only  to  the 
manufacture  of  confectionery,  and  puts 
confcctionei-y  manufecturers  on  the 
saine  basis  as  all  other  food  manu- 
fatturers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  merely  places 
candy  manufacttners  on  the  same  basis 
as  all  other  food  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  additives  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
product. 

Hhe  author  of  the  bill  is  the  gcntle- 
mih  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  M.ac- 
coN.iLDl.  We  commend  the  bill  to  the 
House  for  it.s  consideration  and  appioval. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the   gentleman 


from  Massachu.setts  IMr.  MacdonaldI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nov.-  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   MACDONALD.     Mr.  Speaker,  as 

a  .sponsor  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  I 

rise  to  speak  on  its  behalf.  This  bill  was 
Introduced  to  remedy  a  situation  where- 
by the  candy  manufacturers  of  this 
countiy.  many  of  whom  are  located  in 
the  congressional  district  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  have  been  un- 
fairly discriminated  against  by  reason  of 
the  current  i3ro\i-sions  of  the  Food.  Diug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  apply  to  their 
industry.  An  identical  bill.  H.R.  4731, 
was  introduced  by  me  m  the  last  Con- 
gress and  was  pa.ssed  by  this  body  at  the 
end  of  last  summer.  Unfortunately  the 
other  body  had  not  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider It  before  final  adjournment. 

Section  402' di  of  the  act.  the  present 
section  to  which  my  bill  is  addie.ssed, 
provides  for  a  blanket  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  all  nonnutritive  in'^redients  in 
the  manufacture  of  candy.  As  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  so  ably  stated, 
this  prohibition  was  once  needed  as  one 
of  several  legislative  safeguards  for  the 
consumer  against  the  possible  use  of 
harmful  ingredients  or  cheap  fillers  in 
the  manufacture  of  candy.  Today,  how- 
ever, such  provision  clearly  is  not  needed. 
It  does  not  recognize  that  under  modern 
methods  a  belter  candy  product  Is  pos- 
sible if  certain  additives,  which  may  com- 
cidentally  be  nonnutritive.  but  which 
have  been  declared  perfectly  safe  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  are  used 
in  the  manufacturing  process.  These  in- 
gredients facilitate  the  mechanical  proc- 
esses involved,  they  improve  the  flavor 
of  the  product,  and  they  also  enable  it  to 
stay  fresher  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  law  should  be  updated  to  take  ac- 
count of  these  technological  advances. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  my  bill  does  not  pave  the  way  for  the 
use  of  harmful  ingredients  or  cheap 
fillers  such  as  talc  in  the  confectionery 
which  v\e  all  eat.  Sections  402  and  409 
of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  still 
cive  very  real  and  satisfactoiy  protec- 
tion to  the  constmiers  of  candy.  Section 
409  of  the  act.  for  example,  states:    * 

Any  substance  who^e  use  resu'.ts  in  its 
becoming  a  component  or  otherwise  affect. 
mg  the  chriractcristics  of  any  fo-:>d  c  mc'.v.d- 
ing  conlectioncryi  m.jv  not  be  used  ur.'.ess 
there  is  in  effect.  avA  its  use  or  Intended  tise 
are  in  con'ornir.y  ■with  a  regvilation  Issued 
by  the  Food  r^nd  bri;p  .A,ci!nin:s:ration  under 
rert.;iin  specified   terms 

In  plain  English,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  to  pass  on  the  safe- 
ness  of  each  and  every  potentially  harm- 
ful additive  before  it  can  be  used  by  the 
candy  manufacturer.  The  bill  I  am 
proposing  in  no  way  alters  these  strict 
safeguards. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  to  my  respected  colleagues 
that  the  bill  before  them  serves  to  remedy 
a  situation  in  which,  for  reasons  which 
no  longer  apply,  the  candy  industiT  has 
been  singled  out  in  a  discriminator' 
fashion       By    passinc    this    amendment. 


you  will  be  placing  the  coiifectionery 
industry  on  the  same  basis  as  now  applies 
t-0  the  other  segments  of  the  food  indus- 
try. The  exi.sting  law  in  this  area  pre- 
sents an  anomalous  situation,  since  the 
additives  in  question  may  be.  and  are. 
vised  by  the  canning,  the  frozen  food,  the 
baking,  the  bottling  and  the  preserving 

segments  of  the  food  industiy— t'ven. 
for  instance,  the  bread  and  the  baby  food 
industries — but  these  same  substances 
may  not  presently  be  u.=  ed  in  the  nianu- 
facture  of  candy. 

In  urging  favorable  action  on  th;s  bill, 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  this  discrimi- 
natory and  anamalous  treatment  of  the 
confectioneiT  industiT  is  neither  war- 
ranted nor  desirable.  V.Tiat  began  as  a 
safeguard  has  become  with  time  a  hin- 
drance— a  discriminatoiT  hindrance — 
to  an  important  American  industry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  simple 
corrective  action  necessary  by  passing 
H.R.  7042. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  rescue  a  major  industry  of 
this  country  fi'om  an  untenable  position. 
In  1938  the  candy  manufacturers  of  this 
country  were  niade  subject  to  very  re- 
strictive legislation  which  boiled  do^^m  to 
a  denial  of  their  right  to  use  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  candy  practically  anything 
that  was  nonnutritive.  At  that  tmie 
these  restrictions  v,ere  warranted  and 
justified:  but  as  time  went  on  and  sci- 
ence m.oved  in  we  discovered  in  this  coun- 
try many  methods  of  freshening  and 
preserving  various  food  products,  and  v.e 
now  have  a  situation  where  we  are  tiyinf 
to  rescue  the  candy  ir 
might  be  described  as 
This  bill  is  designed  to  place  caiidy  man- 
ufacturers in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  other  manufacturers  of  foods  com- 
monly used  by  children.  The  bill  wUl 
permit  them  to  use  in  the  preservation 
of  candy  exactly  the  same  niaterials 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Ac:  permit  the 
ice  cream,  cooky,  and  many  other  food 
manufacturers  to  use. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  a  year 
ago  recommended  against  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  in  it^  present  form:  but 
nevertheless  this  bill  in  identical  lan- 
guage was  reponed  tmani.m,ousl%-  by  our 
committee  and  last  year  appi'oved  ur.an- 
imously  by  the  House. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  :hat  I  have 
a  sort  of  a  family  interest  in  :h:s  legisla- 
tion. I  have  eight  young  grandchildren 
and  I  would  match  their  consumption  of 
candy  against  that  of  any  other  group  of 
eight  children  in  the  country.  And  I  am 
very  sure  that  I  would  not  be  suppon- 
ing  the  bill  here  today  and  urging  others 
to  support  a  bill  which  would  bring  about 
the  slightest  bit  of  hazard  or  danger  to 
the  young  people  of  our  countrj-. 

In  other  wo:-ds.  we  are  providing  m 
this  bill  that  the  candy  industry  be 
bound  by  the  same  ixiles  and  the  same 
law  as  are  other  producers  of  foods.  I 
do  not  believe  that  represent*  an  unfair 
request.  It  is  my  funher  opinion  that  it 
will  save  the  mdustiT  from  enormous 
losses  which  come  about  as  a  result  of 
stale  candj-  restilting  from  this  present 
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inability  to  use  ingredients  which  we  in    Th-^t  the  United  states  and  the  country  in 


oar  judgment  permit  to  be  used  in  baby 
laod  consumed  by  little  children — in- 
fants who  are  denied  for  health  reasons 
even  the  consumption  of  candy  by  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  warranted  and  is  justified.  It  will 
liolp  a  great  industry  and  will  do  abso- 
lutely no  harm  to  the  consuming  public, 
and  we  recommend  its  adoption  by  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
iwywAi  such  tirnc  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  1  Mr.  OBrien]  has  adequately  ex- 
plained this  bill.  We  pa.ssed  the  bill  last 
year.  Unfortunately  it  was  caught  in  the 
logjam  in  the  Senate  and  was  not  passed 
in  that  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  iIou.se  re- 
peat its  action  of  last  year  and  pass  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
anJ  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7042. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
th.e  rules  were  su.'-pended  and  the  bill  as 
•amended  was  parsed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legi.^lative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  CONVENTION 
FOR  THE  SA.FETY  OP  LIFE  AT 
SEA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <H.R.  7954)  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  London  ( 19C0 1 ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7954 
Be  It  enacird  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpre^cntutivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc-ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  llie  Communications  Act  of  1034, 
a.s  amended  (47  U.S.C.  153).  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (w)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  parrigraph  at  the  end 
therpof: 

■•|5)  'Nuclear  ship'  means  a  ship  pro- 
vided with  a  nuclear  powerplant." 

(2)  Subsection  (x)  Is  amended  to  rend 
as  follows: 

"i  X)  'Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm'  on  a  ship 
of  the  tTnitcd  States  subject  to  the  pro- 
Visions  of  part  II  of  title  III  of  this  Act 
means  an  automatic  alarm  receiving  appa- 
ratus which  rcponds  to  the  radiotelegraph 
alarm  signal  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Comml.sslon.  'Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm" 
on  a  foreign  ship  means  an  atitomatlc  alarm 
receiving  ;ipparatus  whicli  responds  to  the 
radiotelegraph  alarm  signal  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try In  which  the  ship  Is  registered :  Provided, 


which  the  ship  is  registered  are  parties  to 
the  same  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement 
prescribing  the  requirements  for  such  ap- 
paratus. Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  oth- 
er provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to 
require  the  recognition  of  a  radiotelegraph 
auto  alarm  as  complying  with  pr.rt  II  of 
title  III  of  this  Act,  on  a  foreign  fhip  sub- 
ject to  such  part,  where  the  country  in 
which  the  ship  is  regi.'^tcred  and  tfce  United 


"(B)  Cargo  ships  of  three  hundred  gross 
tons  and  upward  but  less  than  one  thousand 
si.K  hundrctl  grcss  tons,  unless  equipped  with 
a  radiotelegraph  station  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  p.art.  shall  be  equijjpcd  with 
a  radiotelephone  .station  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

"(2)  For  any  ship  of  the  United  States  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  gross  tons  and  ip- 
ward  to  be  navigated  In  the  open  sea  rut- 
sidf  of  a  harbor  or  port,  or  for  any  such  ship 


States   are   not    pirties    to    the   sai*e   treaty,      of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country 


convention   or  agreement  prescribii^g  the  re 
quirements  for  such  apparatus.' 

(3)  Subsection  (y)  is  amended!  to  read 
as  follows:  ' 

"(yMl)  'Oppratcr'  on  a  thip  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  me.ms.  for  the  purposei  of  parts 
II  and  III  of  title  III  of  this  Act,  a  pcr.-^on 
liolding  a  radio  operator's  llcen<3p  of  the 
proper  clr.ss  as  dc.=cribcd  and  issued  by  the 
Commission.  i 

"(2)  'Operator'  on  a  foreign  ship  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  part  II  of  title  III  of  this 
Act,  a  person  holding  a  certificate  as  such 
of  the  prop'i^r  class  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  radio  regulations  ar  nexed  to 
the  I;;ternat:onal  Telecommunicat  oil  Con- 
vention in  force,  or  complying  with  ^n  .'Agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  Unit  id  States 
and  The  cotuitry  in  v.hich  the  ship  is  regis- 
tered." 

(4)  (A)  S;;bscctions  (aa^  through  (dd)  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (bb)  through 
(ee).  resiiectively:  (B)  subsections  (ce)  and 
(!T(  are  repealed;  (C)  subsection  (|:g)  is  re- 
designated as  subsection  (flf);  (D)  stbsectlon 
(z)  is  rcdcsisnated  as  subsection  laa);  and 
(E)  the  following  new  subsection  i  inserted 
immediately  aftc-r  subsection  (y)  : 

"(Z)(l)  'Radio  oJTiccr'  on  a  shi  3  of  the 
United  States  means,  for  the  purpoi  e  of  part 
II  of  title  III  of  this  Act.  a  person  lio'dinc  at 
IC'Et  a  first  or  second  class  radio  ;elegr.Tph 
operator's  license  f:s  prescribed  and  ssued  by 
the  Commission.  When  such  per?(  n  is  cm- 
])loyed  to  operate  a  radiotelc-jrap  i  station 
aboard  a  ship  of  the  United  Stal  es.  he  is 
also  required  to  be  licensed  as  a  'rnc  lo  offlcpr' 
in  accordance  with  tlie  Act  of  Ma]  12,  1948 
(46U.S.C.  229a-h). 

"(2)  'Radio  nfRcor'  on  a  foreign  sh  p  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  part  II  of  title  I  [I  of  this 
Act,  a  person  holdins;  at  least  a  first  ar  second 
class  radiotelegraph  operator's  <rrt:ficate 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  he  radio 
ref'ulations  annexed  to  the  International 
Telecomm.unicition  Convention  In  force." 

Src.  2.  (a)  The  heading  of  srctidn  351  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "ship  radio  stations  and 
oprn.^TioNs". 

(b)  Su'osection  (a)  of  such  sertion  351 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sei  tion  352 
hereof  it  shfU  be  tmlnwfuJ — 

"(11  For  any  ship  of  the  Uniteld  States, 
other  than  a  cargo  ship  of  If^s  tljan  three 
hundred  gross  tons,  to  be  navigated  in  tb.e 
open  sea  outside  of  a  harbor  or  pcit,  or  for 
any  ship  of  the  United  States  or  an^'  foreign 
country,  other  tlian  a  cargo  ship  of  3ess  than 
tl.ree  hundred  gross  tons,  to  leave  of  attempt 
to  leave  any  harbor  or  port  of  tlije  United 
states  fcir  a  voyupe  in  the  open  seja,  unless 
such  ship  is  ec|iiii)i)cd  with  an  cfTicUDnt  rr.dio 
station  in  operating  condition,  nsTspecified 
by  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, in  charcje  of  and  operated  ijy  one  or 
more  radio  ofSccrs  or  operators.  a<8equately 
installed  and  protected  so  as  to  insure  proper 
oiicration,  and  so  as  not  to  endnneec  the  ship 
and  rndio  station  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  ship  of  tlijp  United 
States,  unless  there  is  on  board  a  talid  sta- 
tion Ucense  Issued  in  accordarne  tiith  this 
Act. 

"(A)  Passenger  ships  irrespective  of  size 
and  cargo  ships  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
gro!;s  tons  and  tipward  shall  be  lequipped 
with  a  radiotelegraph  station  complj-jng  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part; 


to  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  any  harbor  or 
port  of  the  United  .States  for  a  voyage  in  the 
open  sea.  unless  such  s^iip  is  equipped  with 
clficicnt  r:>,dio  direction  finditig  apparatus 
approved  by  the  Commission,  preipcrly  ad- 
justed in  operating  condition  as  liereinnft°r 
provided." 

Sec.  3.  fa)  Stibsection  fa)  of  .section  352 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amend" 
ed  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  in- 
serting  after  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(C)  A  ship  navigating  solely  on  anv  biys, 
sounds,  rivers,  or  protected  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  ship 
leaving  or  attempting  to  leave  any  harbor 
or  port  of  the  United  Sf.ues  for  a  voyage 
solely  on  any  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  or  "pro- 
tected waters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie 
United  States: 

"(7)  A  ship  navigating  solely  on  the  Great 
lakes  of  North  America  and  the  River  Saint 
Lawrence  as  far  east  as  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  Cap  des  Rosiers  to  West  Point.  Antl- 
costi  Island,  and.  on  the  north  side  of  Anti- 
costl  Island,  the  sixty-third  meridian,  or  to  a 
ship  leaving  or  attempting  to  leave  any  har- 
bor or  port  of  the  United  States  for  a  voyage 
solely  on  such  waters  and  within  such  ar'^a: 

"(8)  A  ship  which  is  navigated  during  the 
course  of  a  voyage  both  on  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America  and  in  the  open  sea.  during 
the  period  while  such  ship  is  being  navigated 
within  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  ;.nd 
their  connecting  and  tributary  waters  as  far 
east  as  the  lower  exit  of  the  Saint  Lambert 
lock  at  Montreal  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  352  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  through  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thcreji  the 
following: 

"lb)  Except  for  nuclear  ships,  the  Com- 
mission may.  if  It  considers  tliat  the  route 
or  the  conditions  of  the  voyage  or  other  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  render  a  radio 
Station  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  exempt  from  "the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  any  ship  or  class  of  siiips 
which  falls  witiiin  any  of  the  following  de- 
scriptions: 

"(1)  Passenger  ships  which  .in  the  course 
of  their  voyage  do  not  go  more  than  twenty 
nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  land  or,  al- 
ternatively, do  not  go  more  than  two  hun- 
dred natitical  miles  between  two  con.'^ecu- 
tive  ports;" 

(c)  Such  section  352  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Except  for  nuclear  shic^,  and  except 
for  ships  of  five  tiiousund  gross  tons  and  up- 
v.ard  which  .Tre  subject  to  the  Safety  Con- 
vention, tile  Comn^ission  may  exempt  from 
the  requirements,  for  radio  direction  finding 
ajiparatus,  of  tliis  part  and  of  the  Safety 
Convention,  any  ship  which  falls  within 
the  descriptions  set  forth  in  paragraphs  il), 
(21,  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  if  it  considers  that  the  route  or  con- 
ditions of  the  voyage  or  other  circumsUmces 
are  stich  as  to  render  sucli  app;iratus  unrea- 
sonable or  unnecessary." 

Sec.  4.  Section  353  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RADIO    OFFICrRS,    WATCHES,    ArTO    ALAHM-RADIO- 
TELEGRAPH  EQUIPPED  SHIPS 

"Sec  3.53.  (a)  Each  cargo  ship  which  in 
accordance  with  this  part  is  equipped  with  a 
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rtdiotelegraph  station  and  which  is  not 
'  uippcd  with  a  radiotelegraph  auto  alarm, 
-^itid  e.^ch  passenger  ship  required  by  this  part 
to  be  equipped  with  a  radiotelegraph  sta- 
tion, shall,  for  safety  purposes,  carry  at  least 
xwo  radio  olficers. 

"(b)  A  c.irgo  ship  wliich  in  accordance 
with  this  part  is  equipped  with  a  radiotele- 
traph  station,  which  is  equipped  with  a 
radiotelciTraph  auto  alarm,  shall,  for  safety 
purposesr  carry  at  least  one  radio  officer  who 
shall  have  had  at  least  six  months'  previous 
service  In  the  aggregate  as  a  rndio  officer 
hi  a  station  tin  board  a  ship  or  ships  of  the 
United  States. 

••(c)  E-.ch  ship  of  the  United  States  which 
In  accordance  with  this  part  is  equipped 
with  a  radiotelegraph  station  shall,  while 
being  nrivigatcd  in  the  open  sea  outside  of 
a  harbor  or  port,  keep  a  continuous  watch 
bv  means  of  radio  officers  whenever  the  sta- 
tion is  not  being  used  for  atithorized  traffic: 
Provided.  That,  in  licvi  thereof,  on  a  cargo 
Eiiip  equipped  with  a  radiotelegraph  auto 
alarm  in  proper  operating  condition,  a  watcii 
of  at  least  eight  hours  per  day,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, shall  be  nialntaiued  by  means  of  a 
radio  officer. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall,  when  it  finds 
ItnecesE.uy  for  safely  purposes,  have  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  particular  hours  of 
\ratch  on  a  ship  of  the  United  States  which 
in  accordance  with  this  part  is  equipped 
with  a  radiotelegraph  station. 

"(e)  On  all  ships  of  the  United  States 
equipped  with  a  radiotelcgrapli  auto  alarm, 
said  apparatus  shall  be  in  operation  at  all 
times  while  the  ship  is  being  navigated  in 
the  open  sea  outside  of  a  harbor  or  port  wlien 
the  radio  officer  is  not  on  watch." 

Sec  15.  Section  354  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"OPEltATORS,    WATCHE.S RAMOTELEPHONE- 

EQLIPPED    SHIPS- 

"Sec.  354.  fa)  Each  cargo  ship  which  in 
accordiance  with  this  part  is  equipped  with 
a  radiotelephone  station  shall,  for  safety 
purpc;ses.  carry  at  least  one  operator  who 
may  be  the  master,  an  officer,  or  a  member 
of  the  crew. 

"(b)  Each  cargo  ship  of  the  United  States 
which,  in  accordance  with  this  part  is 
equipped  v.ith  a  radiotelephone  station  shall, 
while  being  navigated  in  the  open  sea  out- 
side of  h  harbor  or  port,  maintain  continu- 
ous watch  whenever  the  station  is  not  being 
used  f(!ir  authorized  traffic." 

Sec]  fe.  Section  355  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"technical      F.EQUlRrMF.NTS— RSDIOTELEGRAPH- 
EQtirPED    SHIPS 

"Sec;  555.  The  radiotelegraph  station  and 
the  raidio  direction  finding  apparatus  re- 
quireu  by  section  351  of  this  part  shall  com- 
ply with  the  following  requirements: 

"(a)  the  radiotelegraph  station  shall  In- 
clude a  main  installation  and  a  reserve  In- 
Etallatioh.  electrically  separate  and  electri- 
cally ihdepcndont  of  each  other:  Provided. 
That,  ih  installations  on  cargo  ships  of  three 
hundreid  grcss  tons  and  upward  but  less  than 
one  triousand  six  hundred  gross  tons,  and  in 
Installations  on  cargo  ships  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  gross  tons  and  upward  installed 
prior  to  .November  19,  1952,  If  the  main 
transmltiter  complies  with  all  the  require- 
ir.ents  for  the  reserve  transmitter,  the  latter 
niay  be  omitted. 

"(b)  The  radiotelegraph  station  shall  be 
so  located  that  no  harmfvil  interference  from 
extran^fjais  mechanical  or  other  noise  will  be 
caused  to  the  proper  reception  of  radio  sig- 
nals, aha  shall  be  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  ship  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible safety  and  as  high  as  practicable  above 
the  dcef>est  load  waterline.  The  location 
of  the  radiotelegraph  operating  room  or 
rooms  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commandant 
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of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  radiotelegraph 
installation  shall  be  installed  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  It  will  be  protected  against  the 
liarmful  efTects  of  water  or  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, and  shall  be  readily  accessible  both 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  distress  and 
lor  repair. 

"(c)  The  radiotelegraph  operating  room 
shall  be  of  sufficient  size  and  of  adequate 
ventilation  to  enable  the  main  and  reserve 
radiotelegraph  Installations  to  be  operated 
efficiently,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose which  will  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  radiotelegraph  station.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  of  at  least  one  radio  officer 
shall  be  situated  as  near  as  practicable  to 
the  radiotelegrapli  operating  room.  In  ships 
the  keels  of  which  are  laid  on  or  after  May 
26,  19G5,  this  sleeping  accommodaton  shall 
not  be  within  the  radiotelegraph  operating 
room. 

"(d)  The  main  and  reserve  Installations 
shall  be  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing on  the  frequencies,  and  using  the  classes 
of  emission,  designated  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  law  for  the  purposes  of  distress 
and  safety  of  navigation. 

"(e)  The  main  and  reserve  installations 
sliall.  when  connected  to  the  inain  antenna, 
have  a  minimum  normal  range  of  two  hun- 
dred nautical  miles  and  one  hundred  nau- 
tical miles,  respectively;  that  is,  tliey  must 
be  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
clearly  perceptible  signals  from  ship  to  ship 
by  day  and  under  normal  conditions  and 
circumstances    over    the    specified    ranges. 

"(f)  Sufficient  electrical  energy  shall  be 
available  at  all  times  to  operate  the  main 
inEt;:lIation  over  tine  normal  range  required 
by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  any  batteries 
forming  part  of  the  radiotelegraph  station, 
"(g)  The  reserve  installation  shall  include 
a  source  of  electrical  energy  independent  of 
the  propelling  power  of  the  ship  and  of  any 
other  electrical  system  and  shall  be  capable 
of  being  put  into  operation  rapidly  and  of 
working  for  at  least  six  continuous  hours. 
The  reserve  source  of  energy  and  its  switch- 
board shall  be  as  high  as  practicable  in  tine 
ship  and  readily  accessible  to  the  radio  officer. 
"(h)  There  shall  be  provided  between  the 
bridge  of  the  ship  and  the  radiotelegraph 
operating  rcxsm.  and  between  the  bridge  and 
the  location  of  the  radio  direction  finding 
apparatus,  when  such  apparatus  is  not 
located  on  the  bridge,  an  efficient  two-way 
system  for  calling  and  voice  communication 
which  shall  be  Independent  of  any  other 
communication  system   In  the  ship 

"(i)  The  radio  direction  finding  apparatus 
shall  be  efficient  and  capable  of  receiving 
signals  with  the  minimum  of  receiver  noise 
and  of  taking  bearings  from  which  the  true 
bearing  and  direction  may  be  determined. 
It  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  signals  on 
t'ne  radiotelegraph  frequencies  assigned  by 
the  radio  regulations  annexed  to  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Convention  in 
force  for  the  purposes  of  distress,  direction 
finding,  and  maritime  radio  beacons,  and, 
in  installations  made  after  May  26,  1965, 
sucli  other  frequencies  as  the  Commission 
may  for  safety  purposes  designate." 

Sec.  7.  Section  356  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"technical       REQT7IREME>rTS RADIOTELEPHONE 

EQinPPED    SHIPS 

"Sec.  356.  Cargo  ships  of  three  hundred 
gross  tons  and  tipward  but  less  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  gross  tons  may  in  lieu 
of  the  radiotelegraph  station  prescribed  by 
section  355,  be  r^quipped  with  a  radiotele- 
phone station  complying  with  the  following 
requirements: 

"(a)  The  radiotelephone  station  shall  be 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ship,  so  located 
that  it  is  sheltered  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  from  noise  which  might  impair  the 
correct  reception   of   messages    and   signals, 


and,  unless  such  station  is  situated  on  the 
bridge,  there  shall  be  efficient  communica- 
tion with  the  bridge. 

"(b)  The  radiotelephone  installation  shall 
be  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiving  on 
the  frequencies,  and  using  the  classes  of 
emission,  designated  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  law  for  the  purposes  of  distress  and 
safety  of  navigation. 

"(C)  The  radiotelephone  installation  shall 
have  a  minimum  normal  range  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  nautical  miles;  that  is,  it 
sliall  be  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing clearly  perceptible  signals  from  ship  to 
ship  by  day  and  under  normal  conditions 
and   circumstancHS   over   this   range. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  available  at  all  times 
a  main  source  of  electrical  energy  sufficient 
to  operate  the  installation  over  the  normal 
range  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  batteries  are  provided  they  shall 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  the  trans- 
mitter and  receiver  for  at  least  six  continuous 
hours  under  normal  working  conditions.  Ii^ 
installations  made  on  or  after  November  19, 
1952,  a  reserve  source'  of  electrical  energy 
shall  be  provided  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ship  unless  the  main  source  of  energy  is  so 
situated." 

Sec  8.  Section  357  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"StJRVIV.AI,    CRAFT 

"Sec.  357.  Every  ship  required  to  be  pro- 
vided with  survival  craft  radio  by  treaty  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  by  statute, 
or  by  regulation  made  in  conformity  with  a 
treaty,  convention,  or  statute,  shall  be  fitted 
with  efficient  radio  equipment  appropriate  to 
such  requirement  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  may  find  neces- 
sary for  safety  of  life.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  'radio  equipment'  shall  include  port- 
able as  well  as  nonportable  apparatus." 

Sec  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  ?59  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  master  of  every  ship  of  the 
United  States,  equipped  with  radio  trans- 
mitting apparatus,  which  meets  with  dan- 
gerous ice,  a  dangerous  derelict,  a  tropical 
storm,  or  any  other  direct  danger  to  naviga- 
tion, or  encounters  subfreezing  air  tempera- 
tures asscKiated  with  gale  force  winds  causing 
severe  ice  accretion  on  superstructures,  or 
winds  of  force  10  or  above  on  the  Beatifort 
scale  for  which  no  storm  warning  has  been 
received,  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  all 
pertinent  information  relating  thereto  to 
ships  in  the  vicinity  and  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  on  land,  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Commission. 
When  they  consider  it  necessary,  such  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  shall  promptly 
bring  the  information  received  by  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  concerned,  including 
interested  foreign  authorities." 

Sec.  10.  Section  361  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"CERTiriCATTS 

"Sec  361.  fa)  Each  vessel  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  Safety  Convention  ap- 
plies shall  comply  with  the  radio  and  com- 
munication provisions  of  said  Convention  at 
all  times  while  the  vessel  is  in  use,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  requirements  of  law,  and 
shall  have  on  board  an  appropriate  certificate 
as  prescribed  by  the  Safety  Convention. 

"(b)  Appropriate  certificates  concerning 
the  radio  particulars  provided  for  in  said  Con- 
vention shall  be  issued  upon  proper  request 
to  any  vessel  which  is  subject  to  the  radio 
provisions  of  the  Safety  Convention  and  Is 
found  by  the  Commission  to  comply  there- 
with. Cargo  ship  safety  radio  telegraphy  cer- 
tificates, cargo  ship  safety  radiotelephony  cer- 
tificates, and  exemption  certificates  with  re- 
spect to  radio  particulars  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Commission.  Other  certificates  concern- 
ing the  radio  particulars  provided  for  in  the 
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said  Convention  shall  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
mnndant  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  whatever 
other  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  do  so 
upon  request  of  the  Commission  made  after 
proper  inspection  or  determination  of  the 
facts.  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  violates 
the  radio  provisions  of  the  Safety  Conven- 
tion or  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the 
rules,  regulations,  or  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  and  if  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  Safety  Convention  or  of  this 
part  so  requires,  the  Commission,  after  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  law,  is  authorized  to 
modify  or  cancel  a  certificate  which  it  has 
issued,  or  to  request  the  modification  or  can- 
cellation of  a  certificate  which  has  been  is- 
sued by  another  agency  upon  the  Commis- 
sion's request.  Upon  receipt  of  such  request 
for  modification  or  cancellation,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Gtiard.  or  whatever 
agency  is  atithorized  by  law  to  do  so,  shall 
modify  or  cancel  the  certificate  in  accordance 
therewith." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
manci  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without.objfctlon,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  so  that  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try will  conform  to  the  Conventions  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  which  were 
formulated  in  London  in  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  conventions  have 
been  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  This 
took  place  on  April  12,  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  modernize  compulsory  ship- 
radio  safety  requirements.  Actually 
there  are  a  numbes  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Communications  Act,  but 
the  three  primary  matters  to  be  con- 
cerned with  here  I  believe  could  be 
summed  up  in  this  manner: 

First.  It  would  lower  the  limit  from 
500  to  300  gross  tons  with  regard  to  cargo 
ships  which  are  requhed  to  carry  radio 
installations. 

Second.  It  would  eliminate  nuclear 
ships  from  the  categories  of  ships  with 
regard  to  which  the  Commission  is 
presently  authorized  to  make  exemptions 
insofar  as  radio  installations  are  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  nuclear  ships  would 
be  included  in  these  provisions. 

Third.  It  would  eliminate  the  com- 
pulsoiy  radio  requirements  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  for  vessels  which  are 
navigated  both  in  the  open  sea  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes  during  that  time  that  the 
vessels  are  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Ve-s.sels  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes 
are  subject  to  the  safety  radio  require- 
ments of  the  Great  Lakes  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Unit-ed  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
one  amendment  to  the  bill  in  order  to 
clarify  language  so  that  there  would  be 
no  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  a 
provision  of  the  bill  requiring  reinstalla- 
tion in  older  ships  and  putting  in  new 
diicctional  finding  apparatus  which 
would  create  a  very  great  economic  bur- 
den if  it  were^-equired.  It  requires  this 
new  directional  finding  apparatus  only 
with  regard  to  new  installations  that  are 
put  into  these  ships. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
simply  follows  out  the  agiTcmcnts  we 
made  at  the  London  Convention. 

The  representative  who  testified  before 
our  committee  on  this  subject  was  Com- 
missioner Bartlett  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  who  attended 
the  London  Conference. 

We  encountered  no  oppo.sltion  to  the 
bill  and,  speaking  for  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  hope 
the  Hou.se  will  pa.ss  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation came  out  of  our  subcommittee 
and  out  of  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously. It  has  been  well  cxplahied  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  believe 
the  House  should  approve  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qua.stion  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
bill  was  passed. 


respectively,    which    appear    therein- 


AMENDING  THE  LEAD-ZIKC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION  ACT 
OF  OCTOBER  3.   1961 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  ard  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  58421  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of 
Octobers,  1961. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  obirf  House  of 
Repre.<:cntative.-i  of  the  United  Stites  of  Ainer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Lead- 
Zinc  Small  Producer.^  Stabiliz^ion  Act  of 
October  3,  1961  (75  Star.  76G:  30  U.S.C.  681 
et  seq.),  as  amended,  is  furthes  amended — 

(1)  by  substituting  for  the  present  text 
of  section  2(d)  the  following:  'Tte  maximum 
amount  of  payments  which  mfcv  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  on  accouiii:"of  sales  of 
newly  mined  ores  or  concentraties  produced 
therefroiTi  made  during  anv  calendar  year 
shall  not  exceed  $2.500,000": 

(2)  by  substituting  for  the  present  text 
of  section  3ia)  the  following:  "Subject  to 
the  provision.?  of  sub.sections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  no  stabilizittion  pavtnents  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  to  any  sniall  domes- 
tic producer  on  sale.s.  or  further  processing  in 
lieu  of  sales,  in  any  calendur  yair  in  excess 
of  one  thousand  two  hundrod  tons  of  zinc 
and  one  thousand  two  hiuidred  ;tins  of  lead": 

(3)  by  substituting  for  the  present  text  of 
section  6  (a)(2)  the  followincj  "The  term 
'small  domestic  producer'  meaii^  any  person 
or  firm  who,  durinc  a  period  rf  rjot  less  than 
twelve  months.  ha.«,  eng.-.f;fd  ii|  producing 
ores  or  concentrate,?  from  m:n.f-s  located  with- 
in the  United  States  or  its  po?ieK.~ions  and 
in  selling  the  material  so  prodiiced  in  nor- 
mal commercial  channels  and'  who.  dur- 
ing any  twelve-month  period  between  Janu- 
ary 1.  1960,  and  the  first  day  of  tljc  period  for 
which  he  seeks  payments  under  this  Act. 
has  not  produced  or  sold  ores  or  Concentrates 
the  recoverable  content  of  whjch  is  more 
than  three  thousands  tons  of  lepd  and  zinc 
combined,  recoverable  cor.tciit  tbenit,'  com- 
puted as  95  per  centum  of  the  frad  content 
of  the  ores  or  concentrates  and  8.5  per  centum 
of  the  zinc  contei'.f  of  the  ores,  or  concen- 
trates: Provided.  Tliat  the  principal  product 
or  products  of  .--uch  producer  is  el'her  load  or 
zinc  or  a  combination  of  lead  au^  zinc.  The 
term  "small  domestic  producer'  does  not  in- 
clude "  -  -   - 

cot 


1966, 
and 

(5)    by  deletion  of  section  9(c). 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  to  the  Act  o' 
October  3.  1961,  as  amended,  which  are  coi\. 
tained  in  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  ef!e(:. 
five  on  Januarv  1.  1966. 


a     second    de- 


December 

the  dates  December  31,   19C5 


M.irch  31. 


The     SPEAKER.      Is 
mandcd? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  for  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^  icld  .such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  .sup- 
porting ei:iactmcnt  of  H,R.  5842.  which 
will  pirmit  extension,  if  necessary,  of  the 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization 
Act,  I  wi.sh  to  make  a  few  things  clear  for 
Members  of  the  House  as  well  as  for  tb.p 
record.  First  of  all  let  us  recall  that 
when  this  law  was  enacted  in  1961  it  wa.s 
intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting small  producers  to  weather  tlie 
economic  storms  that  existed  in  the  lead- 
zinc  industry  until  such  time  as  we  could 
enact  long-ranoe  letiL-^lation  to  assure 
stability  for  the  entire  industry.  We  a.s- 
.sumed  that  the  large  producers — even  if 
their  operations  were  uneconomical— 
could  survive.  But  we  stated  then,  and 
we  repeat  now.  that  the  important  thing 
is  a  long-ianse  solution. 

The  long-rance  solution  to  the  lead- 
zinc  problem  lies  in  import  legislation. 
We  have  tried  many  avenues  and  each 
time  have  found  opposition.  The  result 
has  been  that  no  lonu-range  program  ha.s 
been  enacted.  But  we  are  trying  again. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill,  and  it  is  co- 
sponsored  by  34  other  Members  of  the 
House,  to  establish  a  flexible  quota  system 
that  would  insure  the  availability  of  both 
lead  and  zinc  as  needed  for  our  peacetime 
and  defense  requirements  while  at  tiie 
same  time  ciuaranteeina  stability  to  this 
basic  indu.stry.  My  bill.  H.R.  3183.  i.^ 
pendin;;'  before  the  Ways  and  Meaii? 
Committee:  we  are  awaiting  the  com- 
ments of  the  administration  and  we  arc 
hopeful  that  shortly  we  will  be  able  to 
have  this  long-range  solution  enacted. 

We  must  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
a  new  Tariff  Commission  report  to  the 
President  is  just  about  completed  an(3 
will,  we  understand,  be  forwarded  to  him 
within  the  next  day  or  two.  This  report 
will  undoubtedly  have  much  valuable 
data  in  itj|^gardless  of  the  recommenda- 
tions— or  lack  of  recommendations — thai 
it  contains. 

The  Tariff  Commission  report  will  be 
helpful  in  developing  the  information 
needed  for  consideration  of  a  long-ranee 
solution  of  the  lead-zinc  industry  prob- 
lems. But,  until  that  solution  is  enacted, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  continue  to  in- 
sure the  ability  of  the  small  producer  to 
remain  in  business  if,  at  some  future  day 
the  price  once  again  falls  to  the  point 
where  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  re- 
main in  business. 

The  second  point  we  should  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  prices  of  both  lead  and 
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The  administration  does  not  object  to 
the  extension  of  this  program  and.  Mr. 


zinc  are  now  at  the  point  where  no 
stqbilization  price  support  payments 
rippd  be  made  to  the  small  producers.    In     Speaker.  I  recommend  that  the  House 

other  words,  there  has  been  an  improve-     '"^^"-  *^"  —' '^  vo..n.,^.r.H.tinn 

meat  in  the  price  situation  since  the 


follow  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  H.R.  5842,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend   the    Lead-Zinc    Small    Producers 

placed  on  the  statute  books  as  a  tempo-     Stabilization    Act    untU    December    31, 

rcry  measure  and  would  expire  at  the     19C9. 

end  of  this  year.    We  had  been  hopeful, 


Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  be 
came  law  3'^  years  ago.     That  law,  the 
act  of  October  3,  1961—75  Stat.  766 — was 


as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  we  would  have  enacted 
Ions-range  legislation.  So,  while  we  do 
not  have  to  make  any  payment  at  this 
time,  wc  must  face  the  reality  that  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  report  not  yet 
available  and  the  administration  com- 
ments not  yet  ^madc,  it  does  not  look 
probable  that  a  long-range  legislative 
solution  to  the  lead-zinc  problem  will  be 
enacted  by  the  end   of   calendar  year 

1965. 

Third,  and  iw.-sibly  most  important, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  a  survey 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  conducted  last  year 
disclosed  that  the  majority  of  the  partic- 
ipants in  the  stablilization  program  would 
not  be  able  to  remain  in  business  unless 
the  price  remains  at  or  above  14 '2  cents 
per  pound  or  the  Government  pays  tlie 
stabilization  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  14i_.  cents  per  pound. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  during  the  last 
2  years  there  have  been  shortafres  of 
lead  and  zinc  and  that  these  shortages 
wiuld  have  been  m.ore  acute  if  we  had 
not  encouraged  small  producers  to  bring 
additional  supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  on 
the  market  by  offering  them  stabilization 
payments.  Therefore,  recognizing  that 
it  is  unlikely  at  this  point  that  long- 
rance  leui.slation  will  be  enacted  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  recopnizing  further  the 
need  for  the  continued  production  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  the  bencfxiaries  of  the  Small 
Producers  Act.  and  anticipating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  future  down  trend  in  the 
prices  of  lead  and  zinc  if  we  fail  to 
obtain  the  enactment  of  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  the  flexible  quota  bill  that  would 
guarantee  a  long-range  stablization  of 
the  industry,  we  recommend  to  the  House 
that  the  Small  Producers  Stabilization 
Act   be   extended    for    a    4-ycar   period. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
House  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  bill 
will  not  result  in  any  increase  in  pro- 
gramed expenditures  or  in  budgetary 
requirements.  Back  in  1961  we  author- 
ized a  .$16,500,000  program:  payments  to 
date  have  amounted  to  $2.1  million.  For 
the  4  additional  years  that  we  pro- 
po.^e  this  program  we  would  authorize 
payments  of  only  $10  million  which, 
coupled  with  the  $2.1  million  already 
spent,  would  be  approximately  S12.1  mil- 
lion in  total  payments  as  compared  with 
the  S16.5  million  estimated  when  the 
original  program  was  authorized  in  1961. 

In  addition,  we  have  amended  the 
basic  act  to  simplify  administration  and 
provide  for  le.ss  restrictions  on  partic- 
ipation in  the  program.  We  have  done 
th'-?  based  on  the  experience  under  the 
act  which  indicated  that  the  original 
requirements  were  far  too  restrictive  and 
cumbersome. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  .sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  this  bill.  But  I 
cannot  fail  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
what  happened  when  this  bill  was  origi- 
nally before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. At  that  time  I  told  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  bill  would  not  pro- 
duce the  de-sired  results.  It  was  back- 
v.ard,  we  were  asking  the  largest  number 
of  producers  to  come  in  the  first  year  and 
annually  reduced  the  amount  we  would 
support  during  each  of  the  next  5  years. 
I  was  overruled  in  that  decision.  The 
House  adopted  the  version  that  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
had  passed  and  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

To  show  that  my  position  was  correct, 
if  you  will  look  at  the  report  the  com- 
mittee filed,  you  will  find  in  1962  we  re- 
ceived 103  applications,  in  1963  we  re- 
ceived 22  applications  and  in  1964  we 
received  1  application  and  so  far  in  1965 
we  have  not  received  an  application. 

Now  all  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  how 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  new  mines 
opened  and  to  support  the  small  miner, 
how  our  record  bears  up?  It  just  shows 
that  you  could  not  get  the  small  miner 
back  into  production  in  a  year  and, 
therefore,  the  bill  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory. If  we  had  reversed  the  figures.  I 
am  sure  we  would  now  have  probably 
103  applications  for  miners  to  come  in 
and  open  new  mines  and  produce  lead 
and  zinc. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  ii.  saying 
is  that  we  did  not  bring  in  a  greater 
number  of  small  mines,  as  we  wanted  to 
prodtice  the  lead  and  zinc  that  we  ex- 
pected to  produce  at  that  time.  There- 
fore, the  escalation  has  been  in  reverse 
rather  than  as  my  -good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  wanted  and 
as  he  has  been  describing. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  However,  the. bene- 
fits to  the  mine  operators  who  did  qualify 
have  proved  of  immeasurable  value  and 
that  extends  to  the  whole  United  States; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Tliat  is  right.  Those 
miners  who  were  able  to  qualify  did 
benefit  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  My  point  is,  if  we 
would  have  changed  the  formula,  we 
would  have  had  more  people  qualify  and 
with  the  present  price  of  lead  and  zinc, 
it  still  would  not  have  cost  us  any  more. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Under  the  present 
circtunstances,  the  small  miners  who  did 


not  qualify  cannot  qualify  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  No 
new  miners — that  is,  small  miners — will 
be  able  to  qualify  imder  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  always  rec- 
ognized that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  one  of  the  major  "miner" 
prophets  of  the  House  on  mining  matters, 
but  I  think  he  qualifies  now  as  one  of  the 
major  prophets.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  we  would  have  had 
more  participants  in  this  program  and 
probably  would  have  benefited  more  peo- 
ple if  we  had  adopted  the  reasoning  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
first  place.  But  the  gentleman,  I  am 
quite  sure,  in  fairness,  a  quality  that  has 
always  characterized  our  good  friend, 
would  admit  that  it  was  principally  the 
decision  of  the  administration  on  the 
subject  of  escalation  rather  than  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  his  viewpoints  were  first  presented 
to  the  committee.  Would  he  not  agree 
to  that? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And  would  not  the 
gentleman  also  concede  that  under  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  which  changes  the  period  for 
qualification  from  back  in  1956  to  1960. 
a  4-ycar  period,  in  which  you  have  to 
have  records  to  show  you  did  not  have 
production  in  excess  of  3.000  tons  com- 
bined, which  amendment  changes  that 
period  t<5  the  period  from  1961  to  the  time 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  law,  we  will 
make  it  possible  for  some  additional 
minor  producers  who  did  not  have  those 
records  and  did  not  have  that  4-year 
period  of  small  production  as  a  record 
to  bring  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  come  in  under  this  new  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  sincerely  hope  there 
will  be  some  small  mines  able  to  qualify 
with  the  changes  that  the  committee  has 
made. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  passed, 
and  it  should  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  without  further  de- 
lay m  the  Congress. 

The  program  to  assist  small  lead-zinc 
producers  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  economic  picture  for 
the  operators  of  small  lead  and  zinc 
mines  in  a  dozen  States. 

In  no  area  has  this  improvement  been 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  tristate 
district  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Mis- 
souri. Hundreds  of  people  are  working 
in  that  district  today,  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  under  the  existing  price 
level  for  lead  and  zinc,  the  program  is 
not  costing  the  Government  a  penny. 

I  hope  the  price  levels  will  continue  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  small  producers 
to  engage  in  business,  and  to  contribute 
to  a  strong  domestic  mining  economy, 
without  further  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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Should  prices  decline,  however,  the 
presence  of  this  program  would  operate 
a?;  insurance  for  the  small  producers  for 
the  next  4  years. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspixall,  for  the  support  which 
he  has  given  this  program,  and  tc  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  for  their  vital  support  and 
assistance.  Our  mining  economy  in  the 
United  States  is  stronger  today  because 
of  this  program,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  con- 
tinued for  the  next  4  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  5842,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT 
THE  76TH  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF 

AMERICA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  76th  commencement 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
on  June  6.  1965.  the  university  conferred 
upon  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

On  this  occasion  the  President  mafie 
an  address  of  great  significance  and  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  world.  I  enclose  in  my  remarks 
the  commencement  address  made  by 
President  Johnson. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  7,   19G5| 
TxxT   OF   President's   Address  to   Gr.^duates 

AT  C.VTHOLIC  tjNIVERSITV 
'Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  President 
Joimson's  remarks  at   commencement   exer- 
cises at  Catholic  University: ) 

On  this  campus  dedicated  to  tiie  elory  of 
God.  it  is  fitting  that  we  meet  on  this  first 
day  of  the  week.  For  this  is  the  day  kept  by 
Chr.stendom  as  a  day  of  remembrance,  a  day 
of  renewal,  a  day  of  rededication  to  the  moral 
\alnes  by  which  we  guide  our  lives. 

In  our  temporal  affairs — no  less  than  in 
ufTairs  of  the  spirit — this  is  a  season  for  re- 
membrance, for  renewal,  for  rededlcation  to 
ti~.e  moral  values  by  which  men  guide  the 
course  of  their  governments  on  this  earth. 

On  this  occasion,  then.  I  come  to  speak — at 
this  time  and  place — about  the  morality  of 
nations.    For  while  I  believe  devotedly  in  the 


separation  of  church  and  state,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  for 
men  to  separate  morality  from  their  might. 

Your  Nation  is  a  mighty  tiation — the 
mightiest  in  all  the  milleniums  of  man. 
But  let  none  who  would  measure  that 
might — or  test  it — be  deceived  and  let  us 
never  deceive  ourselves. 

The  strength  of  our  society  doe$  not  rest  in 
the  silos  of  our  missiles  nor  lie  ia  the  vaults 
of  our  wealth — for  neither  arms  nor  silver 
are   gods   before   which   we   kneej. 

The  might  of  America  lies  i!i  ilie  morality 
of  i^ir  purposes  and  their  supf^ort  by  the 
:  wiirof  our  united  peoples. 

It  was  Jefferson  wiio  said  that — * 

"Our  interests  •  •  •  will  ever  ije  found  in- 
separable from  our  moral  duties." 

That  standard  guides  us  still. 

Fo-  America's  only  interests  in  the  world 
today  arc  those  we  regard  as  insc{)firable  from 
our  moral  duties  to  mankind. 

ABIDING     TRUTH 

This  is  the  truth — the  abirli^ig  truth 
about  America.  Yet  all  rhrougfa  this  cen- 
ttiry.  men  in  other  lands  have— lor  reasons 
of  their  own — elected  to  discount  moral  duty 
as  the  motivation  that  moves  America. 

In  its  place,  they  ha\e  erecteti  and  em- 
braced myths  of  their  own  creation — the 
mytiis  of  American  isoLitloni.^m  and  im- 
perialism, the  myths  of  .•\mcTUM)i  material- 
ism and  militarism.  I 

I  would  recall  the  words  oncei  spoken  by 
a  man  who  deeply  understood  flliese  times, 
this  land,  and  the  truth  about  Ithem  both. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.     For  nf  once  said: 

"The  great  enemy  of  the  truth  4  very  often 
not  the  lie — deliberate,  contrivcfa.  and  dis- 
honest— but  the  ii^yth — persiatent,  per- 
suasive, and  unrealistic."  1 

If  we  cannot  persuade  other  aaen  to  dis- 
believe their  own  persistent,  perAiasive.  and 
unrealistic  myths  about  AmericVs  motiva- 
tions, we  can  urge  them  to  seek  after  the 
truth — for  the  truth  abotit  Aincrit.t  has  been 
chronicled  on  every  continent  in  tliis  century. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  tomorr^iw — on  tlie 
7th  of  June  1944 — it  was  neiibef  isolation- 
ism nor  imperialism  that  seni  our  sons 
ashore  in  Norniandy  to  intervene  in  the 
destiny  of  the  continent  of  Kufope  where 
our  culture  was  cradled. 

Nor  was  it  materialism  ihat  moved  this 
Nation  to  the  works  of  the  poitviMr  world — 
committing  her  crops,  dedicating  her  dollars, 
and  determination  to  reconstruct  the  ruined 
lands  of  friend  and  foe.  sliaring  her  skills 
and  resources  to  strengthen  the  fotmdattons 
for  emerging  nations  all  around  the  globe. 

Neither  was  It  militarism  that  motivated 
this  Nation  to  dismantle  her  arms  in  good 
faith  when  victory  was  won  and  offer  up  the 
atom  in  good  faith  for  control  by  pll  nations. 
Nor  is  it  militarism  now  thati  motivates 
America  to  stand  her  sons  by  lilie  sons  of 
Europe  or  Asia  or  Latin  America  in  keeping 
a  vigil  of  peace  and  freedom  for  .all  mankind. 

N.\TI0N'S    moral    DfTV 

What  America  has  done — and  »h.at  Amer- 
ica is  doing  now  around  the  wcrkl — draws 
from  deep  and  flowing  springs  of  moral  duty, 
and  let  none  tinderestimate  the  dapth  of  flow 
of  those  wellsprings  of  American  purpose. 

On  this,  let  me  speak  forthrightly — to  you 
and  to  the  world. 

All  throuKh  history  the  doubt  .of  men  for 
the  morality  of  their  own  generation  has 
been  e.Kcecded  only  by  their  doubt  for  the 
morality  of  the  next  generation.  As  long  ago 
as  ancient  Chaldea — when  history  was  just 
beginning — there  was  a  pop\i!,,r  verse,  say- 
ing: 

"We  are  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
And    the    world   has   waxed    ve^y    old    and 

wicked. 
Politics  are  very  corrupt. 
The  sons  of  men  are  not  so  rigf  teous 
As  their  parents  were." 


Whatever  some  .say.  you  of  this  class  of 
1965  know  that  words  such  as  these  do  not 
describe  your  America  in  these  times.  This 
is  a  new  time  in  our  land — a  time  young  in 
spirit,  a  time  of  renewal,  a  time  of  resur- 
gence for  those  forces  which  fashion  a  fhur 
and  fairer  society. 

The  people— and  their  politics— are  keep- 
ing faith  with  America's  ideals,  as  never  be- 
fore: in  education,  in  health,  in  the  human 
environment.  That  great  American  com- 
mitment to  equality  for  all  men— in  the 
sight  of  the  law  as  in  the  sight  of  God— is 
at  last,  being  fulfilled.  Sons  of  men— ana 
daughters,  too— arc  giving  of  themselves  ;;s 
volunteers  for  good  and  noble  works  in  a 
manner  their  parents  never  thought  of  doing 

If  men  elsewhere  say  they  have  never  met 
stich  an  America  before,  they  are  riglit— and 
we  are  honored  and  proud. 

For  this  is  an  America  morally  aware, 
morally  aroused — an  America  delcrminecl 
to  end  at  home  the  compromise  of  its  own 
moral  duty  which  has.  for  much  too  long, 
given  credence  to  those  who  would  doubt  us 
or  misrepresent  us  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

MYTHS    AND    TRUTH 

Myths,  misrepresentations,  and  misunder- 
standings are  enemies  of  truth— and  enemies 
of  America— but  they  shall  not  be  masters 
of   either. 

Tlie  truth  of  America's  purijoscs  cannot 
be  veiled. 

Sure  of  its  moral  purjioscs — surer  of  its 
own  moral  performance— America  shall  not 
be  deterred  from  doing  what  must  be  done 
to  preserve  this  last  peace  man  sliall  ever 
have  to  win  or  lose. 

We  have — as  our  forefii'.iiers  liad— a  decent 
respect  for  the  informed  opinions  of  m.Tn- 
kiiid,  but  we  of  this  generation  also  have  an 
abiding  commitment  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  enduring  values  of  mankind 

And  we  shall  keep  that  commitment. 

Our  purpose,  our  policy— our  const^un  and 
continuing  commitment — was  set  forth  just 
18  years  ago  this  weekend  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  George  C 
Marshall. 

In  a  speech  the  world  will  never  forget, 
that  great  citizen  of  war  and  peace  said  this 
for  the  United  States: 

"Our  policy  is  directed  not  against  any 
country  or  doctrine  but  against  hunger, 
poierty.  desperation  and  chaos.  Its  purpose 
should  be  *  •  •  to  permit  the  emergence  of 
political  and  social  conditions  in  which  fi-ee 
institutions  caii  exist." 

That  is  America's  purpose  now — our  only 
ptu-pose — in  tiie  hungry  and  poor  and  desper- 
ate aiid  chaotic  lands  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  earth.  In  the  policies  that  guide  us 
abroad — as  in  the  prii^.ciples  that  govern  us 
at  home — we  of  the  United  St.ates  cherish  tlie 
right  of  others  to  choose  for  themselves  what 
they  shall  believe  and  what  their  own  societies 
and  institutions  shall  be. 

On  this  riglit  rests  all  morality  among  na- 
tions— and  we  intend  to  guard  and  defend 
this  right  for  otliers  as  for  ourselves. 

But  the  shade  of  a  shield  is  not  enough  to 
cause  stable  societies  to  grow  and  free  in- 
stitutions to  flower  in  Integrity. 

POPE  JOHN   QUOTED 

Pope  John  XXIII  reminded  us  that  peace 
would  be  only  "an  empty-sounding  word"  un- 
less it  rested  upon,  as  he  ptit  it — 

"An  order  founded  on  truth,  built  accord- 
ing to  jtistice,  vivified  and  integrated  by 
charity,  and  put   into  practice  in  freedom." 

That  is  the  next  imperative  of  morality 
among  nations — to  integrate  the  system  of 
nations  and  peoples  by  charity,  iiot  the  char- 
ity Of  callous  and  calculating  dole,  but  the 
compassionate  charity  of  learning  and  love. 

Tliis.  too.  lias  been — and  will  continue  to 
be — the  purpose  of  the  American  people:  to 
maintain  in  our  policies  toward  all  nations  a 
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spirit  of  comphBsion  and  caring 
lievf  as  rope  John  .said: 

"There  is  ah  inunense  task  incumbcnl  on 
,11  men  of  good  will,  namely  the  task  of 
restoring  tliC  lelations  of  the  human  family 
lu  truth,  in  justice,  in  love,  and  in  freedom." 

That,  finally,  is  the  highest  mori'liiy  of  na- 
^jg^gl-tue  nOlJlest  purpose  to  which  great 
powers  c:tn  put  llu-ir  gieat  persuarion:  to  rc- 
sto'-ing  relations  between  the  human  laniily. 

Our^world  has  been  si  .irred  and  sundered 
bv  war  since  the  beginning  of  lime  and  man. 
On  every  continent,  men  of  every  color  —and 
everv  creed --live  with  memurie-s  of  war.s  past 
and  dread  of  wars  to  come. 

Peace  is  still  a  stranger     knocking  at   the 

door. 

We  of  Americ.i— we  of  the  lice  world— arc 
ready,  as  we  are  always  ready,  to  open  that 
door  and  invit«  peace  to  enter,  to  dv.cll  in 
the  house  of  all  nations  forever. 

On  this  Sunday  morning,  then,  1  would 
sav  to  the  people — and  t.)  the  leaders-  of  the 
Communist  countries,  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  .Soutiieasl 
Asia,  we  extend  to  you  our  invitation:  come, 
now,  let  us  reason  together. 

.^s  peace  knocks,  our  dour  is  unlatched. 

Our  table  is  set. 

We  are  ready— and  v,e  believe  mankind  i- 
readv  with  us. 

We  wait,  only  for  those  of  the  human 
l.imily  who  have  barred  their  doors  and  closed 
their  windows  to  pull  back  your  curtains 
and  signify  to  niankind  that  you  are  ready, 
too,  to  welcome  peace  to  the  table  of  man 

A  great  American  Pre;  ident  Franklin 
Roosevelt — once  said: 

■The  most  scriotis  threat  to  our  in'-litu- 
tions  comes  from  those  who  rcfu'^e  to  face 
the  need  for  change." 

GROWING    FAITH 

Today  in  both  the  open  world  of  freedom 
and  in  the  curtained  world  of  communism, 
men  and  their  families  are  enjoying  the  com- 
fort and  contentment  of  a  lite  none  ha\e 
known  before. 

There  is  still  discontent  -  but  there  is  les.-> 
despair.  There  Is  still  need — but  the  wants 
are  not  so  mean.  There  is  still  futility  to- 
day—but there  is  more  faith  for  tomorrow. 

The  most  serious  threat — the  only  threat  — 
to  this  improving  condition  of  all  peoples  lies 
with  tho.se  who  reluse  to  face  the  need  for 
change:  reluse  to  face  the  need  for  renounc- 
ing war  in  all  its  guises. 

The  will  of  the  world — the  great  and  grow- 
ing moral  force  of  mar.kind — presses  for  that 
renunciation.  For  mer.  know  tod;iy.  as  they 
have  not  been  able  to  know  before,  tliat  war 
serves  no  necessary  end  of  any  nation  on 
eiirth. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  an  American  son 
stepped  out  into  the  void  of  space  and  wal.ced 
his  way  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
coast  of  the  Atl.mtic  over  this  continent 
When  his  walk  was  rnmplete,  he  did  not 
want  to  return  to  the  capsule  from  whicli  he 
h.id  emerged. 

In   many   ways,    this    epitomi^^es    oar    age. 

The  peoples  of  earth — in  lands  old  and 
youns — are  enjoying  experiences  man  has 
never  known  before,  and  they  will  not  will- 
ingly return  to  the  old  world  of  war  from 
which  they  have  emerecd. 

On  this  campus,  then — on  this  day  of 
peace  and  promise— I  would  offer  one  mes- 
sage to  men  everywhere  and  to  their  leaders 
in  every  nation. 

MESSACL    TO    WORI  D 

We  of  the  United  States  welcome  the  gams 
and  the  progress  all  jieople  have  realized 
since  the  brutal  and  bitter  years  of  war  and 
devastation  and  exploitation. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  progre.'^s  we  our- 
selves have  achieved,  and  we  are  determined 
to  press  forward — not  for  our  gain  and  great- 
ness alone,  but  for  the  gain  and  good  of  all 
mankind. 


But  the  need  of  man — the  need  of  these 
times — is  not  for  arms  races  or  moon  races, 
not  for  races  into  space  or  races  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  If  competition  there  must 
be.  we  are  ready  and  we  are  willing  always 
to  take  up  the  challenges  and  commit  our 
country  to  its  tasks.  But  this  is  a  moment 
when  the  oi^poriunity  is  open  and  bcck"n- 
ing  for  men  of  all  naiion.s  to  take  together  u 
walk  toward  peace. 

The  stranger  knocks.  Peace  seeks  admis- 
sion at  all  our  doors.  Let  us.  then,  open 
our  doors  and  go  forth  together  to  walk  at 
each  other's  side  toward  peace. 

For  let  us  never  forget,  the  iongcsl  journey 
begins  with  a  single  step. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  DISASTER  RELIEF 
ACT   OF   1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dres.s  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute;  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ri.se  today  to  reintroduce  a  bill 
to  provide  a.ssistance  to  the  Stales  of 
California.  Oregon,  Washin^uon.  Ne- 
vada, and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and 
hir-;h  waters.  The  President,  late  Sat- 
urday evening,  vetoed  S.  327.  of  which  I 
was  the  principal  sponsor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  You  will  recall  that 
tlte  Hou.se.  on  April  19.  passed  H.R. 
7303  and  sub.sequenlly  amended  this 
language  into  S.  327  and  returned  it  to 
the  Senate  which  quickly  concurred  and 
sent  the  bill  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. 

It  is  my  understanding;  that  the  lan- 
gua;.;e  which  precipitated  the  veto  came 
in  section  5'a>  and  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriations  for  bank  stabili- 
zation work  along  the  Eel  River.  This 
language  was  considered  as  congres- 
sional encroachment  upon  the  Executive 
powers  because  it  required  further  re- 
view by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Reprc- 
.spntatives  prior  to  the  request  for  ap- 
propriations. In  this  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today,  I  have  stricken  the  language 
iiljon  which  the  veto  was  predicated. 

Without  questioning  the  basic  merits 
of  the  veto.  I  respectfully  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  which 
I  introduce  today,  for  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. The  areas  which  were  stricken 
so  heavily  last  Christmas  week  are  areas 
where  the  construction  season  is  limited 
to  the  summer  months  because  of  the  in- 
clement weather,  including  heavy  snows 
in  the  late  fall  and  winter.  If  we  do  not 
have  action  now.  we  will  lose  a  full  year 
in  assisting  to  rebuild  these  areas.  The 
economics  of  the  flood-stricken  areas  are 
in  a  critical  state.  Only  by  meeting  our 
obligations  in  a  timely  fashion  can  we 
revive  and  restore  these  economies  to  a 
measure  of  noirnalcy.  Let  us  not  by 
delay  create  any  further  widespread 
areas  of  poverty  and  great  unemploy- 
ment. 


In  his  veto  message  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  President  Johnson 
said,  and  I  quote: 

I  :im  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation.  I  am  anxiotis 
that  the  relief  to  the  States  involved  be 
made  available  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  President  has  also  assured  us  that 
he  will  approve  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Disaster  Relief  Act  immediately  in  the 
form  which  I  am  introducing  here  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  clarify  this 
matter  completely,  I  place  at  this  point 
in  the  Congeessional  Record,  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  message: 
To  till'  Senate  of  tlic  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval. 
S.  327,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
of  California.  Oregon.  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters. 
This  bill  authorizes  additional  funds  and 
otlicr  special  assistance  to  aid  in  the  recon- 
struction and  repair  of  damage  caused  in  the 
P.icilic  Northwest  by  the  devastating  floods 
of  last  winter.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy 
uith  the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  bill's  general  desirability, 
section  5  .seriously  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  Despite  my  strong 
support  for  the  substantive  relief.  I  mtist 
withhold  approval  until  this  unwise  and  ob- 
jectionable provision  is  deleted. 

The  provision  is  contained  in  that  part  of 
section  5(a)   stipulating  that : 

"T!ie  President,  acting  through  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  is  authorized  to  per- 
form aU_Dr  any  part  of  the  recommended 
work  dwfterJnined  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  reimburse  any  common  carrier  for 
any  of  such  recommended  work  performed 
by  such  carrier,  but  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  any  such  work  which  has  not 
be«n  approved  before  June  30,  1966,  by  reso- 
Itition  adopted  by  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sent at  i'.es,  respectively." 

The  Attorney  General  advises  me  that  this 
provision  is  clearly  a  "coming  into  agree- 
ment" with  a  congressional  committee  re- 
quirement. Tliis  device  requires  an  execu- 
ti\e  official  to  obtain  the  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee or  other  unit  of  Congress  before  tak- 
ing an  executive  action.  It  is  not  only  an 
undesirable  and  improper  encroachment  by 
the  C^ongress  and  its  committees  into  the 
area  of  executive  responsibilities^it  also 
leads  to  inefficient  administration.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  given,  by  the  Constitution. 
the  responsibility  to  implement  all  laws — 
a  specific  and  exclusive  responsibility  which 
cannot  properly  be  shared  with  a  committee 
ot  Congress. 

Th.e  proper  separation  of  powers  and  di\i- 
sion  of  responsibilities  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  is  a  matter  of  continu- 
ing concern  to  me.  I  must  oppose  the  tend- 
ency to  use  any  device  to  involve  congres- 
sional committees  in  the  administration  of 
programs,and  the  implementation  of  laws.  I 
ha^e  spoken  out  against  this  before.  Less 
thai^a  year  ago.  in  a  signing  statement  on 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
I  requested  deletion  of  a  provision  much  the 
same  as  the  one  in  S.  327. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  approve  S.  327 
in  its  present  form  for  the  reasons  stated.  I 
am  iin.xious  that  the  relief  to  the  States  in- 
volved be  made  available  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Accordingly.  I  will  approve  S.  327 
immediately  when  the  Congress  has  elimi- 
nated the  provision  in  section  <5  which  in- 
fringes upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.     I  see  no  reason  why  this  cannot 
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be  accomplished  in  a  few  days  nnd  hu'.c  di- 
rected the  executive  branch  to  cooperate 
fviliy  witii  ihe  d-i-irrfos  to  this  end. 

LYXaOX    B.    JOf£NSON'. 

Tnz  V.'HiTE  KorsE,  J:i7ie  5,  2.765. 


LE3ISLATING  AGAINST  NAS3ER 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  to  acldre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re\i.^c  and  extend  niy  re- 
mark.-^, and  tc  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
ro  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Tbeic  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  this  m.orning"s  Wasliincrton  Pest 
directs  attention  to  an  important  matter 
which  the  House  \vill  ret  upon  tcniorrow, 
June  8,  when  it  considers  H.PZ.  7105.  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 

While  there  is  no  controversy  over  the 
necessity  of  extending  this  act,  an  im- 
portant issue  has  been  raised  v.ith  re- 
spect to  the  type  of  congressional  action 
that  should  be  taken  to  insulate  Ameri- 
can business  concerns  from  pressures 
from  the  Arab  Lcactue  designed  to  dis- 
courage trade  with  Israel. 

The  action  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  to 
increase  the  President's  discretiona"'y 
authority  to  take  suclj  •^tcps  as  he  docms 
appropriate  to  meet  boycotts  and  re- 
straints of  trade  against  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  would  be  an  intrusion 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  President, 
who  has  the  constitutional  respon.sibility 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  to  limit 
his  choice  of  action  in  an  area  of  in- 
creasing sensitivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  incT.bers  of 

this  body  will  v/ei.ch  carefully  the  point 
of  vievv  expressed  in  the  \Va.shington 
Post  editorial  which  follows: 

LECISL.^TIXG   ACMShT   X.SbSER 

Tlie  House  is  expected  on  Tttfsday  to  take 
t;p.  and  probably  approve,  an  amendment  to 
the  Export  Canirol  Act  which  woiUd  m.ike  it 
iUegal  for  American  b'asinessm.on  to  comply 
with  the  Arab  League  boycott  against  Israch 
Also  early  next  v.'cek,  the  Senate  is  expected 
to  vote  on  Senator  Erxest  Grue.ni.vg's 
amendment  to  the  foreign-aid  authoriyaticn 
bill  which  '.vould  call  for  an  end  to  all  types 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  .^rata  Re- 
public. 

These  pr jpc.sr.l.^  rcHfc*:  rongre.s.sion.Tl  ir- 
ritation with  United  Arab  Republic  Pre.sideiit 
Nasser,  both  for  his  permitting  this  year's 
storming  of  tlie  U.S.  Information  Service 
library  in  Cairo  and  his  longtime  enmity  to- 
ward Israel.  The  irritation  is  understand- 
able. But  to  tie  down  the  President's 
flexibility  in  loreign  aiTairs  tlirough  legisla- 
tive restrict ion.-i  would  be  a  dangerous  form 
f'f  interference  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  House  amcndm.ent  propo-cci  by  Repre- 
sentative Abpah.«im  J.  Mtji-ter  has  the  danger 
f>:  grcciter  r-ppc-ai  because  it  is  ;i;mc-d  at  a 
specific  situation.  The  Arab  League's  Cen- 
tral Boycott  OtTice  in  Damascus,  plus  it.s  sub- 
sidiary offices  ui  ail  the  .\rab  States,  has  made 
it  a  practice  to  di.'^patch  questionnaires  to 
foreign  businei>.sn>en  a."king  them  to  ii^dicate 
whether  they  have  any  commercial  relations 
wit'n  Israel.  If  they  do.  the  a.ssumption  is 
that  they  t'nen  are  disqualified  from  obtain-. 
ing  any  Arab  bu.^iness. 

Congressman  Mclter  and  Senators  J.xcon 
K.  Javits  and  Joiij.-  J.  Willums,  who  have 
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a  similar  bill  now  pending  before 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
way  to  meet  the  situation  is  t 
illegal  for  American  busines.^men 
the  boycott  otfice  forms.  Tlie  n 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  contend.', 
an  amendment  would  'ooomeran 
up  in  a  boycott  of  tlie  America: 
men. 

Tiie    Arii'o    boycott    measures 
ably  have  bren  annoying  and  in 
fiict  with  American  principles  a 
foreign   trade.       At   one  time. 
whicli  refueled   in    Sandi  Arabia 
bidden  to  carry  Jewish  prs'_,enger! 
British    public    opinion    was    aroi 
Lord  Mancroft,  a  Jew  who  sat  on 
of    directors    of    an    insurance 
forced  to  resign  his  directorsiiip 
Arab  pres.'^tire.    This  year,  there 
to    boycott    Ni-.v    York's    Chase 
Bank  in  the  mi-', likcn  'oelicf   thai 
was  acting  as  an  aTent  for  Israeli 
stead  of  merely  certifying  their 

Regardless  of  how  infuriating 
boycott  practices  may  be.  howev 
duct  of  foreign  afi'r.irs  belongs  in 
House    and    tiie   State    Departme; 
rc-strictive  legislation  on  Capitol 
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LAW  REQUIRING  ANNUAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SHOULD  BE  RE- 
PEALED AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
MADE   FOR   THE   BIENNlC^vI 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  P:.eakcr.  I  a.sk 
unanintous  consent  ic  ad(i.L..-^  tlie  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extelid  my  re- 
m-arks.  and  to  include  e.xtrar.eoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl.e:e  objection 
to  the  request  of  lite  genileijian  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    WRITTEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 


June  3  I  submitted  a  written 


jestion 


to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congrc.'^s,  and  on  June  4 
appeared  in  person  before  the  (iornmittce 

in  support  of  my  proposal.  ' 


that   the 
ations  be 


It  was  my  reconimendatioa 
law  requiring  annual  appropr 
repealed  and  that  appropriations  be 
matie  for  the  biennium,  2  fiscall  years  at 
a  time,  with  a  change  in  he  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  to  limit  expen  iitures  in 
any  3  months  to  one-eighth  oJ  the  total 
for  the  2-ycar  period.  A  cartful  study 
of  the  effect  of  such  change  convinces  me 
this  would  enable  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  reduc ;  penson- 
nel.  would  save  hundreds  of  rfillions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  the  val 
proved  operations  of  programs 
tremendous. 

I  present  hci  c  a  copy  of  my  s 

Mr.  Chairman  and  mem'oers  o; 
mittes,  I  wis'a  to  recommend  t!: 
quirement  for  annual  appropriat, 
pealed  and  that  new  legislation 
providing  t'nat  appropriations  be 
period  of  2  fiscal  years  at  a  time. 
enable  the  exectitive  departments 
cies  to  plait  and  ciu-ry  otit  theii  programs 
tiir  more  e.lectively  and  would  avoid  the 
present  necessity  for  each  depar  ;nient  and 
;  gpncy  to  begin,  at  the  same  tirr  e.  internal 
hearings  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
subsequent  to  that  for  which  the;'  are  justi- 
fying appropriations  before  the  Congress. 

If  tliis  change  were  made  it  WDUld  be  of 
trem.endous  benefit  to  the  execut  ve  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  tiie  Mem  )ers  of  the 
Senate  wiiere  100  Members  havi  to  parcel 
out  among  them.-^elves  a  workloac  'A-hich  we 
in  the  House  of  Rejjresentatives  can  divide 
among  435  Members,  and  I  beiie\(    would  re- 
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Ftilt  in  substantial  savings  on  Government 
programs. 

This  change  would  be  of  great  help  to  .nU 
Meinbers  of  Congress,  as  the  first  session 
could  largely  be  taken  up  by  hearings  .nnd 
pa.s.'-,age  of  appropriations  bills  for  the  2 
ensuing  fiscal  ye.;rs.  leaving  the  second  ses~ 
sion  almost  completely  free  for  floor  con- 
sideration of  other  legislative  m.atters.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  legislative  committees 
to  a  great  degree  would  be  conducting  their 
hearings,  acting  on  bills,  and  getting  ready 
for  final  passage  of  legislation  in  the  second 
year.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  legis- 
lation is  vi.sually  finally  pas.'^ed  in  the  second 
year  of  a  term,  though  this  year  h.is  beea 
somewhat  different. 

Of  course,  tliere  should  be  no  set  rule  to 
reqttire  this  procedure  as  annual  review  of 
defense  appropriations,  domestic  public 
works,  and  some  otiier  items  mlglit  be  ad- 
visable. Some  legislation  would  need  to 
Come  up  quickly  and  many  bills  v,oulcl  pass 
one  body  or  the  other  in  the  first  year  of  a 
Congress:  some  supplemental  appropriations 
would  doubtless  be  made  in  the  second  year. 

I  think  such  a  cliange  wotild  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  I  wotild  point  out  that  since 
1921.  when  annual  appropriations  were  re- 
qtiired  by  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting 
.■\ct,  the  amiual  appropriations,  followed  by 
Federal  progr.ams  of  the  executive  depart'- 
ments  and  agencies,  have  increased  from  $4.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1921  and  S3.9  bilUoa 
for  fiscal  year  1922,  to  the  present  worklrad 
and  programs  of  the  exectitive  departments 
and  agencies  and  of  the  Congress,  where 
present  annual  budgets  are  about  $100  billion 
each  fiscal  year.  You  can  clearly  see  tliat 
what  is  needed  by  both  the  Congress  and 
the  exectitive  dep.irtment  is  time  to  properly 
handle  this  increased  governmental  activity. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  alniort 
24  years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  22  years  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  where  I  have  had  quite 
a  wide  variety  of  experience  and  am  presently 
.serving  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  .stiboora- 
mittees.     V.'e  can  get  all  the  information  we 

need:  we  have  means  to  check  any  an.su-ers 
given.  However,  there  are  many  duties 
members  cannot  delegate  to  anyone.  What 
we  need  i.?  more  time:  the  100  Members  of 
the  Senate  need  time  more  than  the  435 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  executive 
dcp:;u-tments  and  agencies  need  time  to  plan 
operations  and  to  cany  them  out  even  more 
than  the  Congress.  Appropriations  on  a 
2-year  basis  w:U  provide   that    time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  co'isent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  im- 
pos.'iible  for  me  to  be  present  in  the 
House  on  Tuesday.  June  1.  and  to  re- 
spond to  rolIcaU  Nc.  116.  on  H.R.  8639, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies:  and 
to  I'oUcall  No.  117.  on  H.R.  3584,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  'aye" 
on  both  of  these  bills. 


THERE  IS  NATURAL  BEAUTY 
EVERYWHERE 
Mr.     POAGE     .Mr.     SiJcaker.    I    a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  I'evise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  week 
the  New  York  Daily  News  publi.'^hcd  an 
article  under  the  byline  of  Ted  Lewis 
more  or  less  critical  of  President  John- 
son's efforts  to  beautify  America.  Mr. 
Lewis  did  not  see  fit  to  take  direct  issue 
with  the  beaut ification  idea,  but  he 
.<s0ucht  to  discredit  it  by  such  suggestions 
as  the  chartie  that  "the  Lone  Star  State  is 
biu  but  its  landscape  is  drab  and  without 
one  scenic  beauty  worth  touting." 

I  think  a  statement  of  this  kind  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  author  has  no 
appreciation  of  beauty  as  beauty  is  to  be 
found  wherever  man  looks  for  it.  One 
man  can  stand  on  the  mountain  top  with 
the  wonders  of  nature  .spread  before  him 
and  see  no  beauty  because  there  is  none 
in  himself.  Another  with  his  feet  in  the 
be;  will  look  up  through  the  reeds  and 
for  him  the  seawinds  will  play  an  oaten 
sympnony.  I  have  stood  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland:  I  have  been  on  the 
beach  at  Coco  Cabana  and  have  beheld 
the  Great  White  Way  at  New  York  and 
have  -seen  Diamond  Head  at  Honolulu, 
but  I  have  never  kno'^vn  a  more  beautiful 
land  than  the  hi-^h  plains  of  Texas  just 
as  day  was  breaking — possibly  Mr.  Lewis 
has  never  stirred  about  at  that  time — 
or  the  prairies  of  central  Texas  just  as 
the  sun  goes  down.  There  is  plenty  of 
beauty  in  Texas  just  as  there  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  for  those  who 
want  to  find  it. 

What  the  President  wants  to  do    and 
what  I  want  to  do,  is  to  make  it  easier  for 

more  people  to  find  that  beauty.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  eliminate 
all  advertising;  it  docs  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  .ship  all  of  our  ovci'age  cars  t-o 
the  Northeast,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
should  use  judgment  and  decency  in  the 
location  of  advertising,  industrial,  and 
business  structures.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  tills  can  be  done  without  destroying 
any  of  the  factors  that  help  our  people 
make  a  better  livelihood.  After  all.  Wal- 
ter Reuther  is  right  when  he  suggests 
that  we  should  have  both  •'bread  and 
roses."  Possibly  it  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful to  say  both  bread  and  hyacinths — 
''if  I  had  but  two  loaves  of  bread.  I  would 
sell  one  and  buy  white  hyacinths  to  feed 
my  soul."  And  certainly  all  of  those 
are  right  who  recognize  the  close  rela- 
tionshijj  between  poverty  and  uulincs'^. 
The  public  a.spects  of  poverty  arc  as  ugly 
fi'oni  the  scenic  .side  as  are  the  private 
aspects  from  the  personal  side.  As  we 
build  a  more  affluent  .society,  we  will  au- 
tomatically remove  many  of  the  scars 
of  poverty,  but  we  should  as  we  advance 
economically  expect  much  more  in  the 
way  of  beauty  from  our  citizens,  both 
rich  and  poor.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed when  I  visit  our  neighbor  to  the 
south — Mexico — to  find  around  the  huts 
of  the  poorest  peons  blooming  flowers 
and  plants. 

Unfortunately,  our  people  as  a  whole 
have  not  made  the  effort  to  beautify  their 
own  habitations  that  has  been  made  by 
people  in  many  other  lands.  Americans 


need  to  feel,  and  must  have  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  for  the  beauti- 
fication    of    their    own    premises.      Too 
often,   we  depend  only  on  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  Government  must  help,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  public  responsibility.  The 
government — local.    State,    and    Nation- 
al— has  done  much  to  beautify  our  coun- 
try.     Our   individual   citizens   mu.st  do 
much  more.    Too  often,  we  fina  our  pub- 
lic housing  developments  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  slums  because  the  grounds 
are   not   adequately  beautified.     This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  housing  authorities: 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  people  who  live  in 
these  communities.    Too  many  of  them 
simply  refuse  to  accept  any  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  and  appearance 
of  their  community. 

Again,  referring  te»  Mexico,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  on  a  visit  to  an  indus- 
trial park  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  where 
I  saw  a  number  of  small  but  extremely 
neat  and  well-kept  houses  belonging  to 
the  industrial  plant.  I  asked  how  they 
kept  them  so  well,  how  *hey  were  able  to 
have  so  many  flowers  and  to  keep  the 
lawns  in  such  good  .shape.  The  president 
of  the  company  said: 

It  is  simple;  we  don't  keep  them  at  all: 
each  man  keeps  his  own  and  if  he  doesn't 
keep  it  well,  we  take  the  house  away  from 
him  and  he  will  have  to  look  in  the  slums 
of  itie  city  for  a  pl.ace  to  live. 

I  think  we  could  learn  much  from  our 
Latin  neighbors. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  in  the  great  cities 
where  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  beauty  is  most  lacking.  Possibly  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  our 
great  cities  have  by  and  large  depended 
more  and  more  on  the  Government,  and 
less  and  less  upon  themselves.  What  we 
need  is  a  partnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  individuals  in  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  our  land,  and  it  should  go  all  the 
way  from  Broadway  to  what  Mr.  Lewis 
describes  as  the  "drab  landscape  of 
Texas."  Unquestionably,  those  of  us 
from  the  Lone  Star  State  should  the  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  beauty  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  there  is  much  beauty  there, 
and  by  the  same  token.  Mr.  Lewis  and 
the  Daily  News  should  the  better  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  vast  open  spaces 
of  the  West,  and  there  is  much  beauty 
there. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished a  great  system  of  national  parks 
and  national  monuments.  This  system 
.should  be.  and  will  be,  enlarged  and 
developed  although  much  of  it  should, 
in  my  judgment,  remain  in  large  part 
undeveloped — I  do  not  mean  inaccessible. 
One  of  the  great  services  that  only  Gov- 
ernment can  render  in  making  natural 
beauty  available  to  our  people  is  to  pro- 
vide access,  that  is,  to  provide  roads  and 
parkways.  Our  Federal  Government  is 
now  building  the  greatest  .system  of  high- 
ways  in  the  world.  I  have  long  wanted 
tt)  see  our  States  play  a  larger  part  in 
{'i\n  development  of  natural  beauty. 

For  at  least  30  years  I  have  urged  that 
the  State  of  Texas  should  start  on  a  sys- 
tem of  State  parkways,  and  I  have  even 
suggested  that  the  first  one  of  these 
parkways  should  be  buit  from  our  capi- 
tal city,  not  even  in  the  district  I  have 


the  honor  to  represent.  I  have  suggested 
that  this  parkway  should  go  west  from 
Austin,  possibly  by  Bee  Caves  to  Hamil- 
ton's Pool — a  collapsed  cavern  which  the 
State  should,  in  my  judgment,  own.  The 
parkway  should  then  cross  the  Pedernales 
River  and  recross  it  somewhere  between 
Johnson  City  and  the  L.B.J.  Ranch. 
This  would  take  it  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  overlooking  the  President's 
home. 

I  would  then  take  the  parkway  on 
through  Fredericksburg — a  quaint  and 
interesting  center  of  early  German  cul- 
ture in  Texas — and  on  to  the  Bear  Moun- 
tain which  I  want  the  State  to  own. 
Bear  Mountain  is  a  red  granite  laccolith, 
the  only  red  granite  in  this  section.  It 
has  a  balanced  rock  approximately  the 
size  of  the  one  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
It  also  has  a  hickoiT  forest  on  the  north 
slope,  the  only  hickory  I  know  of  w^est  of 
the  Brazos  River.  I  would  then  take  the 
parkway  north  into  Llano  County  to  the 
Enchanted  Rock,  which  the  State  should 
have  purchased  years  ago.  The  En- 
chanted Rock  is  a  great  laccolith  of  gray 
granite  approximately  the  same  size,  but 
not  quite  so  high,  as  the  Stone  Mountain 
at  Atlanta.  It  has  an  attractive  little 
stream  on  the  east  side  and  it  is  definitely 
a  scenic  spot. 

I  would  then  take  the  parkway  east 
across  the  Buchanan  Dam  by  Inks  Park, 
which  the  State  now  owns,  then  up  the 
mountain  to  the  Longhorn  Cavern — 
also  owned  by  the  State  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  caverns  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  then  suggest  tak- 
ing the  parkway  down  by  the  Granite 
Shoals  Lake  to  Marble  Falls.  From 
there,  it  could  go  straight  back  to  Austin 
over  the  hills,  or  preferably,  it  could  go 
back  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colorado 

River  passing  several  collapsed  caverns 

and  passing  Travis  Peak,  a  limestone  hill 
and  the  highest  point  in  Travis  County. 

This  route  traverses  an  area  in  which 
wild  flowers  abound;  I  drove  over  some  of 
it  at  Eastertime.  Nowhere  are  there 
more  magnificent  displays  of  bluebon- 
nets.  our  State  flower,  than  in  the 
Buchanan  Dam-Inks  Park  area.  No- 
where have  I  ever  seen  a  finer  display  of 
white  prickly  poppies  than  in  the  En- 
chanted Rock  area. 

I  would  envision  a  parkway,  at  least 
through  most  of  the  area,  of  300  feet 
right-of-way.  but  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  attempt  to  establish  the  rigid 
specifications  of  interstate  highways. 
I  do  not  contemplate  a  dual  highway.  I 
want  this  to  be  a  scenic  route,  not  a 
thoroughfare.  I  want  it  t-o  be  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  natural  beauty,  not 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  from 
one  place  to  another.  This  right-of-way 
should  be  planted  to  native  flowers  and 
shrubs  like  bluebonnet,  Indian-paint- 
brush, winecups.  Canterbury-bells,  west- 
ern daisies,  tree  cvprus.  yuccas,  redbud. 
Spanish-oaks,  and  so  forth. 

Once  the  principle  of  State  parkways 
is  established,  I  think  we  should  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  parkway  running 
from  north  to  south  Texas.  Probably 
the  first  part  should  be  from  Fort  Worth 
west  through  Cresson.  an  open  prairie- 
land  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  like  but,  to  me, 
one   of  the  most   beautiful  sections  in 
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Texas,  a  land  rich  with  wild  flowers  and 
jrreat  vistas.  This  parkway  should  enter 
the  Brazos  Valley  above  Granbury.  pass- 
ing the  Comanche  Peak  down  to  Glen 
Rose  with  its  dinosaur  tracks,  west 
roughly  with  the  Puluxy  River;  then 
throuah  one  of  the  most  beautiful  paps 
in  Texas  to  the  Bo.-?que  Valley,  possibly 
down  this  valley  all  the  way  to  Valley 
Mills,  then  through  the  Tonkawa  Park, 
and  Bluff  Creek  areas,  then  .'^outh  to 
Mother  Neff  Park,  on  down  by  Belton 
Reservoir  and  Stillhouse  Hollow  Lake. 
pcs-^ibly  crossing  the  earlier  projected 
parkway  at  Marble  Falls,  and  on  down 
through  Blanco  County  into  San  Anionio 
from  the  north. 

I  would  also  have  my  State  and  every 
cthor  State  begin  the  acqui-sition  of 
points  of  natural  and  historic  intercut 
even  rhou::rh  they  may  not  be  able  as  yet 
to  develop  the.se  points.  Texas  alrea.5y 
owns  the  Palo  Duro  Canyon,  v.ith  wliich 
I  am  .'^m-e  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  acquainted. 
The  State  or  the  Federal  Government 
should  own  El  Capitan  and  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains — the  highest  point  in 
Texas  and  incidentally  about  twice  as 
hish  as  any  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  State  cave  the  Federal  Government 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park,  the  fmest 
di^pIay  of  Chihuahuan  desert  scenery  in 
the  world.  The  State  has  also  given  the 
Federal  Government  by  far  the  lonarest 
and  most  magnificent  stretch  of  nation- 
al beach  area  in  Padre  Island.  The 
State  should  be  acQuirinir  title  to  such 
spots  as  the  700  Springs,  the  Double 
Mountain.  Pilot  Knob  out  of  Austin — 
the  only  known  volcano  east  of  the  Pecos 
River — and  many  more  points  of 
interest. 

As  our  population  increases,  we  need 
more  space.  As  our  income  increases, 
our  people  will  have  far  greater  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  these  beauty  spots.  The 
President  is  on  the  right  track.  We 
shotiid  be  cooperating  with  him  not  only 
at  the  level  of  State  and  local  sovern- 
ment.-.  but  also  as  individuals,  and  if  we 
are  to  do  this,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  beauty  in  cveiT  part  of  our 
country,  and  that  it  Ls  our  duty  to  pre- 
serve it  and  to  make  it  available  to  oin* 
people. 

IN  MEMORIAM:  MICHAEL  SCHWER- 

NER.     ANDREW     GOODMAN,     AND 

JAMES   CHANEY 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.'-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  follov.in';  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  congre.ssional  dele- 
gation— Congressmen  Herbert  Texzep, 
Joseph  P.  Addaeeo.  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, Hugh  L.  Carey,  Ad.am  C.  Powell, 
j.ames  h.  scheuer,  jacob  pi.  gilbert, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Richard  L.  Ottin- 
ger,  Ogden  R.  Reid,  John  G.  Dow.  Joseph 
Y.    Resnick,   and   Seymour   Halpern — 


I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  the 
Nation,  a  matter  of  tragic  American 
history. 

We  are  presently  experiencing  a  .silent 
revolution,  with  sounds  gcncratuig 
throughout  the  land  from  such  localities 
as  Selma,  Birmingliam,  Meridian,  and 
other  areas  north,  east,  soutli.  and  west. 

None  of  us  is  untouched  bj.-  the  wave 
of  emotion  and  activities  itat  sweeps 
from  one  coast  to  the  otho:'.  And  the 
lives  of  every  American,  from  tiiis  dcci.de 
on,  have  been  discernibly  diam  cd  by 
events  such  as  the  act  of  June  21.  1964. 

On  that  unforgettable  day  tiie  lives  of 
three  American  citizens  wcvQ  ruthlessly 
eradicated.  It  was  ar.  act  of  sucli  wan- 
ton violence  that  people  tlirclughout  the 
world  recoiled  in  horroi'.  It  Kvas  an  act 
of  such  callous  violation  of  the  law  that 
people  throughout  this  country  reacted 
in  fear.  1 

SucJi  wa?  the  emotional  upheaval  that 
resulted  from  the  attack  on  law  and 
ordor  that  a  whirlwind  of  clipnge  began 
to  spin  in  every  cily  and  towit  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  whirlv.ind  of  chaJige  is  now 
gathering  force  and  power  is  it  blows 
acro.ss  the  far  reaches  of  this  continent 
and  rushes  down  Constitution  Avenue 
and  into  the  very  Chambers  qf  this  great 
hall. 

Tlie  sounds  generated  by 


this 
wind  turn  to  a  call  for  freedom. 


whirl- 
Free - 


want,  frce- 
ntizcns.  no 


dom  of  clioico.  freedom  from 

dom  from  fear  for  all  our 

matter  v.'hat  the  color  of  th^ir  skins. 

The  greater  tragedy  of  this  event  is 
that  the  three  American  citizens  who 
were  so  wantonly  murdered  vvTre  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  youth  of  tti.s  country. 
They  were  boys  who  iiad  beer,  moved  by 
the  miseiT  of  others  and  who  had  acted 
in  the  American  tradition.      , 

They  had  followed  tlie  gijcatcst  con- 
cepts of  2.000  years  of  what 'we  call  our 
civihzation.  They  cho?c  to  combat  the 
apparent  injustice  by  teaci;t:rg  and  by 
good  works. 

And  for  their  lessons  of  aquality,  for 
their  practice  of  nonviolence,  for  their 
love  of  their  fellow  men,  they  were  bru- 
tally murdered  and  casuaEy  interred 
witliin  a  crude  dam  that  was  meant  to 
hold  back  the  rising  tide  of  aji-abid  coun- 
try,side.  ' 

Gentlemen,  we  the  undeisigned  of  the 
New  York  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  take  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  memory  and  the  a.s-sociation 
of  these  mar.yred  boys,  bcctiuse  two  of 
them  came  from  the  city  of  I^cw  York. 

We  pay  homage  to  all  three,  becau.'-e 
the  exemplify  the  kind  of 
would  v,ish  ourselves  to  be. 

Michael  Schwerner  was 
York  City.  He  was  a  gradjuate  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
had  been  a  staff  member  of  Hamilton- 
Madison  House  in  New  York  City,  prior 
to  organizing  the  Meridan  Center  for 
the  youth  of  that  community.  Hi.s  pai-- 
ents  now  reside  in  Pclham,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Goodman,  who.se  parents  re- 
side in  New  York  City,  was  a-j  20-year-old 
student  who  volunteered  to  ."^pend  his 
summer  teaching  and  helping  tho.se  who 
were  being  deprived  of  their  full  rights 
as  American  citizens. 


American  we 
obrn  in  New- 


James  Chancy  had  grown  up  in  Merid- 
ian, had  worked  in  Meridian,  had  at- 
tended sch.ool  in  Mei  idian.  and  died  in 
Meridian  along  with  two  neighbors  from 
New  York. 

It  become.-,  therefore,  just  and  fitting' 
that  we  acknowledge  the  historic  .signifi- 
cance of  their  sacrifice  and  that  we  ex- 
press oiu'  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the;r 
sacrifice. 

It  is  our  express  hope  and  wish  that  all 
citizens  througliout  the  land  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  their  deaths, 
that  we  remember  the  date  of  June  21, 
1964.  as  a  mile.stonc  in  our  American 
hcrita.gc. 

We  in-ge  all  the  citizens  of  our  own  city 
of  New  York  to  make  a  special  cfTort  to 
establish  this  date,  and  this  period,  as 
one  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  urge  that 
they  associate  these  young  men,  and  the 
anniversary  of  their  deaths,  with  the 
social  strivings  for  a  better  community 
and  a  better  w^orld  for  every  citizen  a!id 
group  of  citizens  within  our  State. 

It  would  be  fitting  that  during  this 
first  anniver.sary  period  a  .special  com- 
memorative period  be  established  to 
honor  the  mem.ory  of  the.^e  three  boys 
and  saltite  the  efforts  of  all  the  otheis 
who  have  moved  couraeeously  toward 
the  continuation  of  this  American  strug- 
gle in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  urce  the  exrcutive  bianchis  of 
government,  both  on  tlie  State  and  mu- 
nicipal levels,  to  take  appropriate  action 
for  the  creation  of  a  truly  significf.nt 
commemorative  period  during  the  month 
of  June.  We  urge  that  industry,  both 
manufacturing  and  retail,  in  the  city  cf 
New  York  participate  with  local  govern- 
ment in  di.splsyin.g  the  photographs  c[ 
these  boys  prominently.  And  we  iir'-e 
that  they  all  loarticipato  in  special  cere- 
monies to  mark  this  period. 

We  recommend  that  all  persons,  in- 
stitutions, and  business  organizations 
within  New  York  take  the  opportunity 
at  this  particular  time  to  expand  tl:c 
horizons  of  vU  people  within  our  com- 
m.unity  and  join  in  the  battle  to  elimi- 
nate the  cruel  racial  barriers  that  still 
exist  in  schools.  indu.jtry.  and  neighbor- 
hoods. We  also  join  those  who  take 
justifiable  pride  in  tlie  great  work  per- 
formed in  this  area  by  many  of  our 
people. 

We  are  aware  that  plans  are  now  under 
way  to  finance  and  con.;truct  a  commu- 
nity center  in  Meridian.  Mis.«:.,  devoted 
to  the  mem.ory  of  these  three  boys.  We 
most  emphatically  endorse  this  project 
which  can  only  add  to  the  betterment 
of  understanding  amongst  people  in  this 
country. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  we  are  now 
en  the  road  that  will  lead  us  to  a  newer 
and  bri;;hter  futtire  for  all  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  a  road  which  will  open 
great  and  magnifi.ccnt  horizons  to  future 
generations. 

Therefore,  we  wish  to  take  our  rigiitful 
position  on  tiiis  road  and  to  progress  side 
by  side  with  the  men  of  ^ood  will  from 
everywhere  in  this  country,  and  we  can 
honor  the.se  boys  most  by  enacting  a 
strong  voting  rights  bill,  including  an 
explicit  ban  on  State  poll  taxes. 


June  r,  1965 
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TS  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
GUILTY  OF  ILLEGAL  ACTIVITIES? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  appear  to  be  embarking 
urion  one  of  the  most  pernicious  and 
blatantly  illegal  lobbying  campaigns  to 
influence  jjcnding  legislation  which  I 
have  ever  seen  any  executive  agency  un- 
dertake in  my  16  years  in  the  Congress. 
This  whole  questionable  scheme  came  to 
mv  attention  recently  when  I  received 
from  the  Bureau  a  booklet  of  color  photo- 
<'raphs  of  Lake  Powell,  the  lake  created 
by  construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  The  ir-ke  water 
The  concluding  Images  of  this  shck-paper,     the  present  riv 

eye-catching  booklet  contain  an  outright 
huckster's  pitch  obviously  designed  to  get 
public  support  and  in  turn  create  pres- 
sure on  the  Con':;ress  for  approval  of  the 
Bridce  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams.  Both 
Oi  these  propo.-^als  are  contained  in  legis- 
lation presently  pending  before  tlie  Con- 
srcss  and  only  one  of  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

So  that  each  of  our  colleagues  may  ap- 
preciate fully  tlie  impact  of  this  lobbying 
fSort,  I  quote  the  text  of  these  pages 
which  constitute  the  attempt  by  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  to  influence  pending 
legislation: 

The  Fctvke 

What  do  you  do  with  a  grent  river  which  Ls 
tlie  lifeline  for  the  orid  half  of  a  country? 

First,  you  trca.suro,  regulate,  and  hu.'^band 
what  it  holds.  Then  you  plan  the  future  for 
that  water  as  carefiUly  as  King  Midas  counted 
his  gold. 

The  tremendous  barin  of  the  Colorado 
River  Is  divided  Into  an  upper  basin  and 
lower  bnsin.  The  four-State  upper  basin 
contains  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
the  lower  basin  holds  famed  Hoover  Dam 
and  Lake  Mead,  serving  California.  Arizona, 
and  Nevada.  It  al.so  holds  other  significant 
V/ater  projects,  but  needs  further  develop- 
ment to  xUllize  its  allotted  share  of  Colorado 
River  water.  This  additional  development 
is  essential  to  its  future. 

Why  does  the  lower  bafin  need  more  water 
now?  Because  the  popiilation  explosion  in 
the  lower  basin  States  during  the  past  15 
years  has  been  phenomenal.  The  popula- 
tion has  doubled  and  doubled  again,  and  this 
growth  rate  is  expected  to  continvic. 

This  is  why  further  water  development  is 
needed  now.  To  supply  the  means  to  bring 
more  water  to  more  people.  Not  for  con- 
venience, but  out  of  necessity. 

Construction  of  these  new  water  supply 
and  delivery  works  will  be  expensive.  But 
basic  to  Reclamation's  policy — contrary  to 
many  other  Federal  programs — is  payback  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  construction  costs. 

Sale  of  water  alone  cannot  do  it.  But  sale 
of  power,  generated  by  that  water,  is  the 
tr.idiiional  congressionally  endorsed  means 
of  achieving  balance. 

And  that  is  the  why  for  consideration  of 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  construction  of 
Marble  Canyon  Dam,  as  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  dams  are  cash  registers.  Tliey  will 
ring  up  sales  of  electric  power  produced  by 
Colorado  River  water. 


Is  hydroelectric  power  obsolete?  Can  nu- 
clear or  coal-fired  energy  spin  the  generators 
more  cheaply?  These  questions  represent 
confused  concepts.  Hydropower  Is  unique  in 
that  it  is  the  only  power  system  which  can 
be  started  and  stopped  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 
It  can  supply  power  Intantly  on  demand. 
This  is  peaking  power  champing  at  the-  bit 
a::d  ready  for  use  at  those  times  of  day  when 
the  demand  is  heavy.  Integration  of  Fed- 
eral hydropower  and  steam-generation  plants 
of  others  has  been  the  practical  solution  for 
many  years.     It  will  contintie  to  be. 

1 1  hu5  been  charged  that  •thcKc  new  dams 
wovi'.d  'flood  out'  the  river's  canyon  in  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park."  Any  such  charge 
has  no  b;\sis  in  truth.  First,  only  one  of 
the::e  structures,  Bridge  Canyon  Dam.  will 
impinge  in  any  way  on  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Piirk.  The  other  structure.  Marble 
Canyon  Dam,  would  be  many  miles  beyond 
the  upstream  boundary  of  the  p.irk.  Second, 
tiie  lake  iormcd  by  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
Would  back  only  13  miles  along  the  Colorado 
where  the  river  is  the  park  botindary.  At 
tiie  boundary,  the  canyon  is  2.100  feet  deep, 
would  add  only  90  feet  to 
er  level.  At  13  miles  up-  • 
stream  along  the  boundary,  the  added  water 
depth  would  be  zero.  The  remaining  92 
river-miles  within  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  would  remain  untouched. 

A  blue  lake  above  Bridge  Canyon  Dam, 
deep  within  the  inner  gorge,  would  make 
this  spectacular  canyon  erisy  of  access  by 
boat  for  millions.  Eaty  of  access  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  love  to  boat,  fish, 
and  swim,  and  water  ski.  or  Jvisl  laze  in  the 
sun.  In  God's  country.  For  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  would  see.  for  the  ftrst  time, 
a  new  part  of  their  heritage  of  natural 
beauty. 

There  is  a  natural  order  in  our  universe. 
God  created  both  man  and  nature.  And 
man  serves  God.  But  nature  serves  man. 
Man  cannot  improve  upon  nature.  But, 
as  he  has  since  before  dawn  of  history,  man 
must  continue  to  adapt  nature  to  his  needs. 
Still,  that  process  of  adapting  must  pre- 
serve— inbalance — the  whole  natural  heritage 
that  is  his. 

The  Colorado  River  and  its  basin  are  a 
great  and  abundant  treasure  house  of  nat- 
ural rcbources  and  natural  wonders. 

Let  us  husband  the  one  wisely.  Let  us 
enjoy  the  other  fully. 


tion  or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
of  its  departments  or  agencies  from  com- 
municating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
throvigh  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  cf 
the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
tlic  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  violate 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  not  m.ore  than  one  year,  or 
both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
superior  officer  ve.';tcd  with  the  power  of  re- 
moving him,  shall  be  removed  from  office 
or  employment.  June  25.  1948.  c.  645,  62 
Stat.  792." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  this  sec- 
tion appears  abundantly  clear.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  written  to  the  Comptroller 
■General  requesting  that  he  determine 
whether  appropriated  funds  were  uti- 
hzed  in  the  preparation,  production,  pro- 
motion, and  or  distribution  of  this  prop- 
aganda and  whether  such  expenditures 
are  allowable.  The  text  of  my  letter  to 
the  Comptroller  General  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HOUSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.    D.C.,    June    4,    1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbell. 

ConiptroilcT  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington. 
B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  booklet  I  received  recently  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  entitled  "Lake 
Powell:  Jewel  of  the  Colorado."  I  did  not 
solicit  this  booklet.  The  covering  letter 
Signed  ty  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation,  states  that  "more  than  a 
million  dodgers"  have  been  distributed  ad- 
vertising the  booklet. 

Pages  27  and  28  of  the  booklet  are  obvious- 
ly blatent  lobbying  attemp':s  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  try  to  get  public  and  in 
turn  congressional  support  for  legislation 
presently  pending  in  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  proposed  Bridge 
and  Marble  Canvon  Dams  by  the  Bureau  of 


I  do  not  question  the  beautiful  choice     Reclamation.     Neither    dam    has    been    ap 


of  words  contained  in  this  sirupy  sales 
pitch,  but  that  is  not  the  issue  at  hand. 

In  his  letter  to  me  enclosing  the  book- 
let, Reclamation  Commissioner  "Hominy" 
Dominy  stated  that: 

More  than  a  million  dodgers  are  being 
distributed  advertising  its  availability.  V^'e 
hope  it  will  achieve  nationwde  attenton  and 
thereby  achieve  a  greater  national  under- 
standing  of  the  reclamation  program  which 
is  so  important  to  the  future  of  the  West 
and  of  the  Nation. 

Use  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  prepare — including  the  taking 
of  pictures  by  the  ReclamationX^ommis- 
sioner — produce,  promote,  and  nistribute 
this  booklet  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear 
violation  of  section  1913  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  states: 
5  1913.  Lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service',  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device,  intended  or  designed  to  Influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor  or 
oppose,   by    vote    or    otherwise,    any    legisla- 


proved  by  the  Congress.  In  fact,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recently  advised  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  authorization  for 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam — which  would  flood  part 
or  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park — would 
not  be  sought  by  the  administration  at  this 
time. 

If  section  1913  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  prohibits  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  lobbying,  has  any  meaning 
at  all.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  booklet  In  question.  The 
fact  that  the  Interior  Department  has  sent 
over  a  million  dodgers  on  this  booklet  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  booklet  does  not 
fall  within  the  exemption  of  that  section  ap- 
plicable to  communications  with  Members 
of  Congress  on  request  for  legislation. 

I  respectfully  request  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
was  used  for  the  costs  of  preparation — m- 
cluding  picture  taking  and  writing— pub- 
lications, promotion,  and  or  distribution  of 
this  booklet.  If  such  funds  -were  used,  your 
opinion  is  also  requested  as  to  whethe-  these 
expenditures  should  be  disallowed  because 
they  were  made  unlawfully. 

I  realize  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
which  I  am  communicating  separately,  has 
the  responsibility  for  determining  whether  a 
criminal  violation  of  the  statute  has  oc- 
curred, so  do  not  concern  yourself  with  that 
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issue.  I  do  assvime.  however,  that  you  are 
responsible  for  disallowing  any  expenditures 
which  may  have  violated  the  provision  of 
title  13,  section  1913.  of  the  United  States 
Cod 

A  reply  to  my  request  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

John    P.    Saylor, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  1913  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  carries  criminal 
penalties  for  its  violation.  Therefore,  I 
have  written  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  the  request  that  he  determine 
whether  a  violation  of  the  statute  has 
occurred.  The  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  follows: 

COMGilKSS  OF  THE  TJn-ITED  STATES. 

HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'.  E.S. 

Wa.shuigton.  DC.  June  4.  1965. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  K.^tzenb.\ch, 
Attorney  General  of  t)te  United  Statex. 
Department  of  Ju.sticc.  Wa.shingtOJl,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorkey  General:  On  May  20 
1965.  I  received  an  unsolicited  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  enclosing  a  booklet  entitled 
"Lake  Powell — Jewel  of  the  Colorado."  Lake 
Powell  was  created  by  the  construction  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion project  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  final  two  pages  of  the  booklet  (pages 
27  and  28)  contain  a  series  of  positive  argti- 
raentations  obviovisly  designed  to  evoke 
public  support  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
construction  of  the  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams  on  the  lower  Colorado  River.  Tlie 
Congress  has  presently  pending  before  it  le^- 
islation  designed  to  authorize  construction 
of  certain  features  of  the  so-called  Pacific 
soirth  western  water  plan,  including  con- 
struction of  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  obvious  lobbying 
attempt  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  get 
public  and  in  turn  congressional  support  for 
this  legislation  is  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  prohibition  against  lobbying  with 
appropriated  -moneys  cont.ained-in  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  sectioit  1913. 

The  proposal  to  construct  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam  would  form  a  lake,  backing  water  13 
miles  into  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park — as  is  duly  noted  in  the  booklet.  How- 
ever, the  booklet  states.  "'It  has  been  charged 
that  these  new  dams  would  "flood  out'  the 
river's  canyon  in  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Any  such  charge  has  no  basis  in 
truth."  A  number  of  highly  respected  con- 
servation groups,  such  as  the  Sierra  Clubs, 
have  opposed  this  proposal  on  the  grounds 
it  wovild  adversely  affect  the  beauty  of  Grand 
Ctnyon.  Several  Members  of  Congress  have 
taken  a  similar  position  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Even  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
In.'ular  Affairs  Committee,  dated  May  10. 
1965.  had  sufficient  jusiiflcation  to  overrule 
tiie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  Bridge 
Cnnyon  proposal  and  recommended  against 
construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  at  this 
time.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated, 
"There  is  no  disagreement  that  the  dam 
"would  alter  the  wilderness  character  of  this 
part  of  the  river.  Deferral  of  a  decision  on 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reevaluate  the  scenic 
consideraticms  involved — preferably  by  a 
group  of  out.standing  citizens  and  of  the  need 
for  additional  power,  as  well  as  revenues  de- 
sired for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
account." 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  alarmed  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  find  that  taxpayers  may 
be  footing  the  bill  for  the  preparation,  pro- 
duction, promotion,  and  distribution  of 
these  booklets  and  o'  er  a  million  advertise- 


ments concerning  the  booklet  designed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  lobby  directly 
and  indirectly  for  authorization  of  a  project 
which  is  contrary  to  the  position  taken  by 
the   President    and    Members    of    Congress. 

I  am  aware  that  this  problem  i>f  using  ap- 
propriated funds  to  attempt  to  intlucnce 
legislation  has  arisen  before  ;vid  that  18 
U.S.C.  1913  provides  criminal  penalties. 
I  am  also  aware  that  section  1913  con- 
tains an  e.Kemption  when  the  activity  is 
imdertaken  at  the  request  of  any  Member 
of  Congress,  but  that  exenipti<Jn  seenis  to 
aiiply  only  to  con"imunicating  with  other 
xiembers  of  Congres.s  ■•througli;  the  proper 
official  channels."  It  seenis  very  luilikely 
to  me  that  over  a  million  advertisements  of 
the  booklet  are  necessary  merely  to  com- 
mtmicate  directly  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  further  seems  unlikeljf  to  me  that 
the  method  chosen  by  the  Burcfiu  of  Recla- 
mation and  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  try  to  build  public  stipport  fdr  this  legis- 
lation constitutes  using  a  proper  official 
channel. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  letitcr  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  Rdpresentative 
Glenard  p.  Lipscomb,  dated  Aity  10,  1962, 
interpreting  this  statute  with  reference  to 
another  situation.  That  letter  is  contained 
in  the  Congressioxal  Record,  volume  108, 
part  6.  page  8451.  In  that  instiijice.  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  stated.  "There  is  nothing 
in  the  legislative  history  to  indicate  any  in- 
tent to  prohibit  bureati  chiefs  and  depart- 
ment heads  from  communicating  directly  to 
Members  of  Congress  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power  concerning  proposed  leg- 
islation. It  was  also  noted  in  your  letter  that 
this  authority  stems  from  the  constitutional 
provision  that  the  President  "shall  from 
time  to  time  *  *  »  recommend  to  their 
I  Congress  I  consideration  such  meastires  as 
he    shall    judge    necessary    and    expedient." 

I  can  only  assume  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  stated  in  its  above- 
mentioned  letter  does  not  and  cannot  apply 
to  this  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
since  the  booklet  is  clearly  intended  to  in- 
fluence legislation  indirectly  chrough  lob- 
bying for  pnblic  support  rather  than  direct 
correspondence  with  Members  of  Congress. 
In  addition,  this  power  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  the  President  because  the  views 
expressed  in  the  booklet  arc  contrary  to 
those  expressed  by  the  President's  own  Bti- 
reau  of  the  Budget. 

Therefore.  I  am  herewith  referring  this 
matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
the  reqtiest  that  the  Department  determine 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  wljcther  viola- 
tion of  18  U.S.C.  1913  has  occurred  in 
the  preparation,  production,  promotion,  and 
distribution  of  the  booklet  entitled  "Lake 
Powell — Jewel  of  the  Colorado."  Yoti  may 
also  wish  to  advice  the  Stiperlntendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  t'rinting  Of- 
fice, as  to  whether  subsecjuent  distribution 
of  these  booklet.s  through  his  office  consti- 
tute violation  of  the  ab^ve-mentioncd 
statute.  ' 

Sincerely. 

Joii:-;  P.  3AYroR, 
Member  or  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  every  Member 
of  Congress,  whether  he  may  favor  con- 
struction of  this  particular  dam  or  not. 
should  be  alarmed  by  this  action  taken 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  an  effort 
to  lobby  for  a  proposal  befoie  the  Con- 
gress. Picture  if  you  will  the  conse- 
quences on  evei-y  Member  if  bureaucrats 
are  permitted  to  use  the  vast  funds  and 
publicity  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  impunity  in  an  attempt 
to  create  public  support  for  their  legis- 


lative proposals,  regardless  of  whether 
such  proposals  have  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Such  activities  can 
only  lead  to  a  serious  erosion  of  the 
powers  of  the  Congress.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  this  issue  and  its  impli- 
cations  on  future  congressional-execu- 
tive branch  relationships,  I  will  keep  the 
Congress  advLsed  of  actions  taken  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  this  matter. 


GEMINI   SPACE   FLIGHT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  the  distinsiuished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  AlbertI,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Ful- 
ton 1,  in  this  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Astronauts  White  and  McDivitt  for  their 
great  feat  in  outer  space.  They  have  ex- 
ecuted, without  mishap,  a  mission  which 
was  modified  sii-'nificantly  after  the  So- 
viet spacewalk.  This  very  fact  is  a  most 
welcome  proof  of  the  flexibility  and  in- 
herent capability  of  our  space  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
l"iai"idlcs  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  budget,  I  natu- 
rally took  a  particularly  keen  interest  in 
Astronauts  White  and  McDivitt's  4-day, 
62 -orbit  journey  aboard  Gemini  4.  Our 
American  space  equipment  has  been 
proved  and  our  trained  scientists  and  en- 
gineers have  more  self-confidence.  Our 
extravehicular  activity  was  twice  the 
duration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Further, 
the  use  of  a  hand-held  thrustcr  allowed 
Astronaut  White  to  maneuver  himself 
around  the  outside  of  the  capsule,  some- 
thing not  accomplished  by  the  U.S.S.R 

Also,  the  Gemini  4  capsule  was  maneu- 
vered by  the  astronauts  in  an  attempt 
to  approach  the  burned  out  booster. 
Although  the  distance  was  not  closed  a.-^ 
much  as  planned,  this  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  technique  which  will  be  vita! 
to  coupling  and  as.scmbling:  spacecraft  m 
the  future  missions.  Finally,  as  usual, 
the  U.S.  Gemini  4  feat  outshines  the 
Soviets  because  of  the  complete  candor 
and  freedom  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. The  whole  world  must  surely 
note  this  striking  difference  in  our  .socie- 
ties. Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  could  hear  A.<^ti"0- 
na"ats  White  and  McDivitt  via  instant 
radio  transmissions  from  outer  space. 
while  millions  more  saw  the  Cape  Ken- 
nedy liftoff  via  the  Earlybird  sateUite 
television  transmission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Astronauts  White 
and  McDivitt,  and  all  of  NASA's  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  technicians  who 
made  this  Gemini  4  shot  such  a  master- 
ful and  complete  success.  I  also,  under 
unanimous  consent,  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Springfield. 
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\Iass.,    Sunday    Republican    of    June    6 
entitled  "Gemini  Space  Fhght": 
Gemini  Space  Flight 

The  mo&t  daring  exploit  in  the  Gemini 
space  flight  was  accomplished  wlien  Astro- 
naut Edward  II.  White,  declaring.  '"This  Is 
fun."  walked  alone  by  liimself  for  20  min- 
utes, climbed  all  over  the  space  capsule,  and 
was  "reluctant  to  return  to  it.  He  had  been 
sGiieduled  for  only  12  minutes  alone  in 
outer  space. 

Tlie  Rassian  astronaut.  Alexei  Lconov, 
strivcd  in  outer  space  only  10  minutes  and 
lacked  any  means  of  self -propulsion  such  as 
\V^lxitc  had. 

if  all  continues  to  go  as  well  as  it  has  thus 
far,  the  4-day  Gemini  space  flight,  the  long- 
ed in  history,  will  be  successfully  completed 
tomorrow  a  iter  noon. 

tt  will  be  the  result  of  tlie  infinite  pains 
which  have  been  l.iken  m  preisaring  for  the 
flight.  It  Will  also  be  the  result  of  the  skill 
i.nd  composure  of  the  f.vo  astronauts.  White 
anU  James  McDivitt. 


TIME  FOR  PAY  INCREASES  AND 
DEPENDENTS'  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
MEMBERS     OF     OUR     MILITARY 

SERVICES 

Jllr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  Matsun.^gaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

TJic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  I  introduced  a  military  pay 
bill  aimc?d  primarily  at  makinn;  it  finan- 
cially possible  for  the  family  man  to 
pursue  a  career  in  our  armed  services. 

It  incorporates  a  new  concept — an  al- 
lowance on  account  of  dependents. 
EveiT  officer  and  enlisted  person  up  to 
and  including  the  rank  of  colonel  or  its 
equivalent  would  be  paid  an  allowance  of 
$35  per  month  for  each  dependent  up  to 
three,  and  $15  per  month  for  each  de- 
pendent in  excess  of  three.  The  re- 
mainder of  my  bill  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5725.  the  pay  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  1.  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Sei-v'ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  too  long  indulged 
in  the  fiction  that  a  member  of  our 
armed  services  can  support  his  family  on 
a  poverty  pay  scale,  which  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  dependents  other  than  for 

housing.  E\'cn  if  we  raised  the  pay  scale 
as  proposed  in  my  bill  it  will  still  be  too 
low  for  the  family  with  dependents  unless 
the  additional  dependents'  allowance  is 
provided. 

No  private  employer  in  this  Nation, 
however  small  he  may  be.  would  expect 
any  man  to  work  for  $78  a  month  plus 
board  and  barracks  for  the  first  4  months, 
and  then  at  $83  a  month  for  the  follow- 
ing 20  months. 

No  private  employer  in  this  Nation, 
however  small  he  may  be,  would  expect  a 
man  to  provide  for  a  family  of  four  on  a 
monthly  salary  of  $167.10.  But  for  some 
strange  reason  the  greatest  employer  of 
them  all,  the  Federal  Government,  ex- 
pects him  tx3  do  so.  Consequently,  the 
turnover  among  military  personnel  has 


been  such  as  to  constitute  a  serious  item 
of  cost  in  maintaining  our  Armed  Forces. 
For  example,  let  us  consider  the  following 
statistical  facts  of  the  cost  of  turnover 
in  the  Army: 

The  record  "with  regard  to  draftees 
during  fiscal  year  1963-64  indicates  a 
staggering  58.2  percent  turnover  per 
year;  to  maintain  an  average  draftee 
strength  of  187,202,  it  was  necessary  to 
replace  210,791  losses  of  inductees  with 
225.000  gains  or  an  average  yearly  turn- 
over of  108,967. 

The  Regular  Army,  as  distinguished 
from  the  draftees,  has  a  50.1  overall  re- 
enlistment  rate.  Only  12.9  percent  of 
the  inductees,  22.5  percent  of  the  first 
term  enlistees,  and  84.5  percent  of  the 
career  men  reenlist. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  estimates 
that,  based  on  actual  experience  through 
March  1965,  and  programed  change 
thereafter,  there  will  be  a  14.4  percent 
officer  personnel  turnover  of  16,000  out  of 
111.000  ofTiceis.  There  will  also  be  a  25.6 
percent  enlisted  personnel  turnover  based 
on  losses  (excluding  reenlistments)  of 
231,100  and  gains — excluding  reenlist- 
ments— of  204.200. 

Based  on  fiscal  year  1964  data,  the 
total  costs  of  bringing  an  enlisted  man 
tlu'ough  basic  combat  training  and  a 
common  specialist  skill  during  the  first 
21  to  25  weeks  of  his  service  will  average 
$3,269.  This  is  the  minimum  training 
required  for  a  first  duty  assignment  in 
an  operational  unit. 

If  the  man  is  given  basic  combat 
training  in  a  technical  specialty,  the 
total  costs  of  his  first  21  to  31  weeks  in 
the  Army,  will  average  $5,486. 

The  weighted  average  cost  of  train- 
ing of  the  two  figures  above  is  $3,934. 

If  the  average  cost  of  training  for  the 
first  27  to  31  weeks  of  enlisted  training, 
that  is  $3,934  per  man,  is  taken  as  the 
cost  of  turnover,  the  annual  cost  of  Army 
enlisted  personnel  turnover  exceeds  S800 
million  per  year.  Adding  the  cost  of 
turnover  of  officer  personnel,  total  Army 
personnel  turnover  costs  per  year  will 
probably  exceed  $1  billion. 

Moreover,  if  the  pay  and  allowances 
are  added  to  the  cost  of  training  for  a 
2-year  period  of  service  as  a  cost  of  turn- 
over, the  cost  in  the  Army  alone  becomes 
astronomical — possibly  several  billions 
per  year. 

While  I  do  not  have  comparable  fig- 
ures for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  die  per 
man  cost  of  turnover  must  necessarily 
be  as  Mgh  or  higher  due  to  the  highly 
technical  nature  of  the  training  required 
in  those  services. 

It  is  probable  that  we  do  not  sa\e  any 
money  at  all  Uirough  our  present  penu- 
rious military  pay  scale.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that  creating  this 
pocket  of  poverty  creates  an  additional 
financial  burden  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  through  the  low- 
pay  scales  for  members  of  its  armed 
services  created  a  pocket  of  poverty  for 
more  than  3  million  military  dependents. 

I  have  received  letters  from  military 
dependent  wives  of  personnel  stationed 
in  Hawaii  telling  of  their  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances; the  percentage  of  military 


wives  who  work,  often  at  menial  jobs,  to 
support  their  families  is  extremely  high. 
Further,  the  percentage  of  "moon- 
lighters" among  members  of  the  armed 
services  is  high,  both  in  Washington  and 
in  Hawaii. 

The  allowance  for  dependents  which 
I  propose  is  extremely  modest;  it  costs 
much  more  than  $35  today  to  feed  and 
clothe  each  dependent.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  step  toward  alleviating  the 
plight  of  the  family  man  in  uniform. 

The  total  cost  of  my  proposed  program 
is  estimated  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  billion  per 
year. 

While  it  is  important  that  our  mili- 
tary budget  be  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum  to  provide  other  needed  serv- 
ices, and  to  liquidate  our  national  debt. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  we  provide 
adequately  for  those  upon  whom  we  de- 
pend to  protect  our  very  way  of  life  in 
times  of  war  and  other  emergencies. 

Moreover,  there  is  serious  doubt  that 
our  niggardly  attitude  toward  military 
pay  actually  saves  money.  Studies  have 
shown  that  in  reality  it  costs  even  more 
than  if  we  v.ere  to  adopt  the  principle 
that  a  man  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
should  be  paid  living  wages  and  allow- 
ances. 

Certainly,  as  shown  by  the  figures  I 
have  quoted  we  are  losing  money  on  the 
high  ra^e  of  military  turnover.  Of 
greater  concern  to  us,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  losing  in  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  people  we  depend  upon 
to  keep  our  Nation  secure  in  this  trou- 
bled world. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  L  Men- 
del Rivers,  stated  in  a  speech  to  this 
bodV  on  Januarj'  11  of  this  year: 

We  may  develop  the  most  exotic  weapons 
systems  in  the  world;  we  may  build  the  finest  'J^ 
missiles;  we  may  construct  fantastic  under- 
water missile  launchers;  we  may  lead  the 
world  in  equipment,  but  if  we  do  not  have 
men  and  women  provided  with  a  standard 
of  living  equivalent  to  the  standard  of  living 
they  are  defending,  then  one  of  these  days 
we  will  awaken  to  the  sad  realization  that 
our  Armed  Forces  are  sadly  deficient  in  two 
indispensable  ingredients — leadership  and 
motivation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  take  this 
additional  step  toward  stamping  out  pov- 
erty by  making  adequate  provision  for 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  our  military 
personnel. 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  COVERAGE  OP 
MOVING  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record-,  and  include 
a  statement  by  John  'W.  Macy,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  provide  addi- 
tional reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  Federal  workers  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  move  to  new  places 
of  employment.  The  bill  is  based  upon 
recommendations   of    the    Civil    Ser\'ice 
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Commission.  Following  is  a  statement 
provided  to  me  by  Mr.  John  M.  Macy.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, explaining  the  purpose  and  justifi- 
cation of  the  legislation: 

Sr.\TEMENT  OF  PCRPOSE  .'^ND   JUSTIFICATION  OF 

A  Draft  Bill  To  Amend  the  Administra- 
tive E.\PENSES  Act  or  1946,  as  Amended. 
To  Provide  for  Reimbursement  of  Cer- 
tain Moving  Expenses  of  Employees  and 
To  AriHORiZE  Payment  of  Expenses  for 
Stor-age  of  Household  Goods  and  Personal 
Effects  Within  the  Continental  United 
States 

PURPOSE 

To  reduce  financial  losses  incurred  by  em- 
ployees when  they  are  transferred  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government. 

justification 

When  a  Federal  agency  has  decided  that 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  transfer  an 
employee  to  another  official  station,  the 
agency  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  move. 
The  employee  should  not  have  to  contribute, 
sometimes  substantially,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  move  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government. 

Agencies  move  employees  for  two  basic 
reasons.  On  the  one  liand  changes  in  the 
amount  of  work,  or  shifts  in  progr.\m  em- 
phasis .or  organizational  structure  may  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  people  and  functions. 
The  current  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
gram for  closing  unnecessary  installations  is 
one  case  in  point.  Automation  of  processes 
in  such  agencies  as  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  another,  and  there  are  many  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  periodic  moves  of  per- 
sonnel are  a  requirement  of  certain  kinds 
of  occupations  and  agency  career  programs. 
Regular  changes  of  duty  stations  are  a  fea- 
ture of  particular  occupations  such  as  bank 
examining,  in  which  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain objectivity.  Certain  career  systems  such 
as  that  of  the  Forest  Service  are  built  around 
progressive  shifts  of  personnel  to  locations 
which  have  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

Under  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  the  Government  pays 
for  some  of  the  basic  costs  of  moving  its 
employees,  i.e.,  per  diem  for  the  employee 
and  transportation  of  the  employee,  his 
family,  and  his  household  goods.  There  is 
ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  for  most 
employees  these  payments  fall  substantially 
short  of  covering  all  the  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable expenses  related  to  moving.  Under- 
standably, this  leads  to  reluctance  to  move. 
When  employees  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
transfer,  Government's  efficiency  drops  and 
its  costs  go  up.  Besides  losing  the  services 
of  experienced  employees,  agencies  may  have 
to  promote  less  well-qualified  people  or 
.spend  extra  time  and  money  to  find,  hire,  and 
train  new  people  to  do  the  work.  Agencies  say 
that  the  certain  prospect  of  financial  losses 
which  the  employee  can  ill  afford  frequently 
tips  the  scale  against  the  experienced  em- 
ployee's making  the  move  his  agency  needs 
to  have  him  make. 

At  the  same  time,  in  large  scale  shifts  of 
personnel  such  as  may  occur  under  the  cur- 
rent program  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  close  installations,  employees  may  have  to 
make  geographical  moves  or  face  protracted 
unemployment.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly likely  for  employees  with  substantial 
service  who  have  skills  which  may  not  be 
readily  marketable  in  the  community  where 
they  have  worked.  For  these  employees, 
the  difficulties  of  breaking  long-established 
ties,  .sellina;  their  homes,  and  so  on.  would  be 
corr.pouncied  by  the  necessity  to  pay  en- 
tirfly  of  their  own  resources  the  many  ex- 
pen.se;,  typically  incurred  in  moving  that  are 
not  reimbursable  under  current  laws.  Ex- 
pen.ses  that  are  necessary  and  reasonable  for 
employees  to  incur  should  be  borne  largely 


by  management  when  it  is  in  maungemenfs 
interest  that  the  moves  take  place. 

Item  coverage  I 

Studies  have  consistently  shown  that  most 
Federal  employees  lose  money  when  they 
move.  A  Commission  stirvey  of  more  than 
5.000  employees  who  moved  in  fiscal  196'2 
showed  for  the  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
respondents  who  reported  net  losses  an  aver- 
age loss  of  $558  on  the  items  covered  in  the 
survey.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  elim- 
inate or  reduce  such  los.ses  for  the  following 
types  of  expenses  commonly  encountered 
by  employees  when  they  move: 

1.  Transportation  of  household  goods:  Tlie 
current  reimbursable  weight  limit  on  the 
shipment  of  household  goods  is  7.000  pounds. 
About  one  family  in  five  ships  goods  in 
excess  of  this  limit  and  others  dispose  of 
goods  they  would  like  to  keep  in  order  to 
come  within  the  limit.  The  bill  would  raise 
the  maximum  weight  limit  for  which  em- 
ployees could  be  reimbursed  to  11.000  pounds. 

This  is  the  same  limit  in  use  by  the  mili- 
tary. Most  employees  would  ship  goods 
well  within  this  limit.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides a  teclinic.ll  change  to  aiuhoriee  the  tise 
of  Government  bills  of  lading  instead  of  the 
commuted  rates  system  when  employees  are 
transferred  between  posts  of  duty  in  the  48 
contiguous  States  and  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia. Prior  to  1946,  the  Government  ar- 
ranged to  sliip  household  goods  oa  Govern- 
ment bills  of  lading.  This  iir.Clved  the 
Government  in  many  administrative  opera- 
tions, such  as  negotiating  and  awarding 
contracts  to  carriers  for  transportation  uiid 
accessorial  services,  inspecting  the  packing 
and  crating  operations,  paying  billa.  auditing 
payments,  and  settling  loss  and  damage 
claims.  The  commuted  rates  syttem  was 
authorized  in  section  1(b)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  simpury  the 
administrative  problem.  Under  tl\is  system, 
the  employees  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments with  carriers,  pay  for  t'ne  transporta- 
tion and  then  are  reimbursed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment according  to  a  scale  of  cjommuted 
rates.  Although  this  system  is  .'LUtisfactory 
for  many  types  of  shipments,  occagions  arise 
when  very  substantial  savings  can  be  ac- 
complished throtigh  use  of  the  Gcnernment 
bill  of  lading  system.  In  these  Instances, 
Government  agencies  should  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  take  advanl;ijge  of  the 
savings  by  using  Government  bills  of  lading. 
The  system  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
regulations  of  tlie  President  a.';  at  present. 

2.  Family  travel  expenses:  Tlie  Govern- 
ment does  not  currently  reimburse  em- 
ployees for  family  travel  (other  tlian  trans- 
portation) from  the  old  official  atation  to 
the  new  or  for  househunting  trips  to  the 
new  station  to  locate  permanent  quarter,-;. 
These  expenses  are  commonly  encountered 
in  moving.  The  bill  would  permit;  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  family  tr.-^vel  to  the 
new  station.  Ii  would  permit  per  diem  and 
tran.sportation  for  the  employee  and  his 
spouse  for  round  trip  travel  to  find  perma- 
nent quarters  at  the  new  official  atation.  as 
long  as  the  trip  was  within  the  48  ctmtiguuus 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Per 
diem  rates  for  family  members  world  be  set 
within  the  maximum  rates  prescribed  in  or 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Tr;ivel  Expcn.se 
Act.  .as  amended,  and  the  number  and  length 
of  trips  to  locate  permanent  quarters  would 
be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

3.  Sub.sistence  in  temporary  quarters: 
Temporary  quarters  for  the  employee  or  the 
employee  and  his  family  are  a  fieqtient  item 
of  necessary  expense  in  employee  moves. 
Under  this  bill  employees  and  their  im- 
mediate families  who  had  this  kifid  of  ex- 
pense would  in  most  cases  be  perfiitted  up 
to  30  days  subsistence  in  temporary  quarters 
(employees  moving  to  or  from  certain 
enumerated  area.*;  could  have  up  to  60  d.iys 


when  shipping  time  exceeds  30  days.  Gen- 
erally employees  would  not  need  to  use  the 
full  period  allowed). 

A  flat  subsistence  allowance  would  not  be 
paid.  Reimbursement  would  be  made  only 
for  actual  subsi.'^tence  expenses  incurred 
based  on  acceptable  evidence,  and  at  rates 
well  within  the  limits  set  by  reference  to  the 
m.ixiniiim  per  diem  rates  prescribed  in  or 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense 
Act.  as  amended.  Appropriate  fractional  per 
diem  rates  could  be  set  for  the  spouse  and 
other  members  of  the  immediate  family,  and 
r.Ues  diminishing  over  time  could  be  estab- 
lished to  encourage  moves  to  permanent 
quarters.  Reimbursement  for  subsistence 
would  be  allowed  only  for  temporary  quarters 
In  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  territories  and  possessions,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

4.  Real  estate  transactions:  Tlie  expenses 
of  selling  the  home  and  buying  another  were 
the  sources  of  the  heaviest  losses  reported  In 
the  Commission's  survey  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Costs  of  selling  the  old  home 
averaged  $677  and  closing  costs  paid  by  the 
employee  on   new   homes  averaged  $297. 

The  bill  would  permit  reimbursement  for 
such  costs  on  an  actual  expen.se  basis,  in- 
cluding settlement  of  unexpired  leases  for 
employees  moving  from  rented  quarters 
Reimbursement  would  be  provided  onlv  for 
expenses  required  to  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployee. Appropriate  rates  of  reimbursement 
would  be  set  by  regulation  to  reflect  stand- 
ard or  average  charges  for  the  locality  where 
the  expense  is  nicurred.  Allowable  expenses 
could  vary  in  indi\lduai  ca.<ies  and  from  place 
to  place,  but  might  include  such  items  r.s 
State  and  local  transfer  taxes,  necessary  Ifgnl 
fees  and  broker's  commissions,  document.'.ry 
ftamps,  settlement  costs,  title  search,  record- 
ing fees,  and  the  like. 

5.  Miscellaneous  expen?cs:  Although  the 
major  items  of  moving  expense  are  identified 
with  the  areas  mentioned  above  there  are 
numerous  contingencies  and  smaller  items  of 
expense  which  are  individually  not  btirden- 
some.  but  when  taken  together  come  to 
sizable  amounts.  Such  items  as  losses  on 
prepaid  fees,  auto  registration,  tise  taxes, 
connecting  appliances  and  many  others  fall 
in  this  category.  They  are  legitimate  moving 
costs  which  merit  reimbtirsenient  but  they 
would  be  administratively  burdensome  to 
handle  on  an  actual  expense  basis.  There- 
fore, the  bill  proposes  a  flat  allowance  re- 
lated to  the  principal  determinants  of  the 
size  of  employee  moving  expenses,  that  is. 
salary  level  and  family  status.  Employee 
losses  on  moves  increase  with  grade  level  and 
are  higher  for  employees  with  dependents 
than  for  employees  withotit  dependents. 
Single  movers  would  receive  the  equivalent 
of  1  week's  basic  compensation  and  em- 
ployees with  an  immediate  family  the  equiva- 
lent of  2  week's  basic  compensation  to  cover 
these  other  costs  of  moving.  A  showing  of 
actual  expense  would  not  be  required. 

6.  Storage  of  goods:  Storage  expenses  inr 
household  goods  of  employees  moving  to 
isolated  locations  in  the  continental  United 
States  (excluding  Alaska)  where  there  are 
no  re.sidence  quarters  could  be  paid  f"r  tip 
to  3  years  or  goods  would  be  stored  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities.  In  contrast  to 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  this  proposed 
authority  for  reimbursement  for  exier.dcd 
storage  of  household  goods  would  not  be 
broiidly  applicable  to  employee  moves.  It  is 
a  special  provision  designed  to  meet  the 
unique  situation  of  agencies  which  must 
assign  employees  for  permanent  duty  at 
places  where  housing  is  not  available. 

Tlie  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  for  example. 
are  engaged  in  activating  missile  sites  at 
remote,  sparsely  populated  locations.  The 
relatively  short  duration  of  the  projects  to 
activate  these  sites   (8  to  36  months)   makes 
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a  d'flicuU  to  interest  builders  In  putting  up 
Uousmg.  Consequently,  Federal  employees 
assigned  to  such  locations  must  live  in  con- 
trutor-lurnlshed  trailers  or  similar  make- 
shift quarters  where  they  cannot  use  their 
hou.sehold  goods.  The  costs  of  storing 
household  goods  for  extended  periods  makes 
emplovces  reluctant  to  accept  such  assign, 
ments"  and  hampers  recruitment.  Thus  the 
proposed  authority  is  intended  to  alleviate 
this  situation  where  there  are  no  residence 
quurters  at  the  site  or  wiihin  icason.ible 
commuting  distance. 

Emplotjri'  coiaagc 
Tl-.e  proposed  legislation  would  not  cover 
entpiovees  who  arc  reimbursed  for  moving 
expenses  under  other  slalutes;  eg  .  Foreign 
Service  personnel  and  other  personnel  who 
are  reimbursed  for  moving  under  the  terms 
of  the  Foreign  Ser\ice  Act.  It  v.ould  not 
apply  to  intermittently  employed  experts  and 
"cohfUltants  on  per  diem  pay.  employees 
transferring  in  their  own  interest,  and  all 
other  persons  not  entitled  to  Government - 
paid  travel.  It  would,  however,  apply  to 
former  employees  who  had  been  separated 
from  the  service  iiv  a  reduction-in-force  or  a 
transfer  of  function  and  who  could  liave  been 
transferred  at  Government  expense  except  for 
the  f;ict  that  placement  was  not  made  prior 
to  their  separation.  Persons  in  this  situa- 
tion could  benefit  from  this  bill  if  they 
obtained  a  nontemporary  appointment  to  a 
Federal  position  within  G  months  of  tlie 
time  they  weie  separated. 

Ccncnaphkal  corcrngc 
The  increased  weight  limit,  per  diem  for 
family  travel  en  route  to  the  new  official 
station,  and  the  allowance  lor  miscellaneous 
expenses  would  apply  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  The  provision  for  storage  of 
household  goods  v.ould  apply  only  to  em- 
ployees in  the  continental  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Alaska.  (Employees  in  Alaska  are 
covered  as  to  storage  ol  hotisehold  goods  by 
Public  Law  88^206  of  Feb.  5,  1964.)  The 
provision  for  'househunting"  per  diem  would 
apply  within  the  continental  United  States 
cxcUiding  Alaska. 

Tl'.c  i)ro\ision  lor  reimbursement  for  sub- 
sl:itence  expense  in  temporary  quarters  would 
apply  only  to  employees  moving  to  official 
st.itions  within  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia)  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  (Reimbursement  lor  tem- 
porary quarters  overseas  is  already  i)rovided 
by  the  Overseas  Difleremials  and  Allowances 
Act.)  Tlie  provisions  for  reimbursement  of 
re,'>l  estate  expenses  would  apply  only  in  the 
Kame  area  as  covered  for  subsistence  in  tem- 
pij|iary  quarters. 

What  lA  do7ic  for  others? 
Tliere  are  substantial  precedents  for  the 
types  of  reimbursement  jirojiosed  in  this 
b;!'.  The  Government  already  provides  a 
special  relocation  allowance,  equal  to  the 
basic  monthly  allowance  for  quarters,  for  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  whose 
dependents  move  when  he  has  a  permanent 
change  of  station.  (Career  Incenti\e  Act  of 
1955.  Public  Law  20,  84th  Cong.) 

The  Government  already  provides  for  offi- 
cers and  employees  transferring  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  allowances  and 
reimbursement  covering  many  expenses  of 
the  kinds  propo.sed  to  be  covered  under  this 
bill  (60  Stat.  1025,  1026.  and  1027).  Legis- 
lation passed  in  the  86th  Congress  provides 
other  civilian  employees  assigned  to  foreign 
areas  with  special  transfer  allowances  for 
extraordinary,  necessary,  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  comiJensated  for  (Pub- 
lic Law  86  707). 

Business  is  far  more  generous  in  reim- 
bursing  its   employees   for   company   moves 


than  is  the  Govermnent  in  dealing  with  its 
civilian  employees. 

A  1964  study  of  industry  practice  '  ccxn- 
firms  earlier  studies  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  and  others  that  the 
great  majority  of  businesses  having  specific 
policies  on  transfer  expenses  (generiilly  the 
larger  firms)  do  everything  possible,  within 
reason,  to  ease  the  burden  on  employees  who 
are  asked  t«  move.  Practically  all  under- 
write temporary  living  expenses  and  moving 
and  storage  costs.  In  addition,  other  allow- 
ances or  combinations  are  granted,  especially 
in  the  case  ol  management  and  professional 
employees  who  frequently  are  guaranteed 
against  real  estate  losses  and  are  afforded 
various  types  of  assistance  in  disposing  of 
homes  and  in  meeting  other  expenses. 

Athninistration   of  the  proponed  legi!<lation 

Regulations  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  issued  for  the 
President  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  who  prescribes  other  regulations  un- 
der the  Administrative  Expenses  Act.  For 
interagency  moves,  the  head  of  the  agency  to 
which  the  move  is  made  would  determine 
whether  a  transfer  is  in  the  Government's 
interest.  However,  when  an  interagency 
move  results  from  a  reduction-in-force  or 
transfer  of  function  the  transfer  would  be 
prestimed  in  the  Government's  interest  un- 
less there  was  a  specific  determination 
otherwise  and  the  agency  losing  the  em- 
ployee would  be  able  to  share  the  cost  of 
the  move.  Heads  of  executive  departments 
and  agencies  using  the  extended  storage  au- 
thority would  issue  implementing  regula- 
tions. 

Co^t 

Although  a  number  of  variables  are  in- 
volved which  preclude  precise  cost  estimates 
at  this  time  the  annual  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  estimated  at  $22  million.  Approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  this  cost  would  be  for 
transportation,  travel,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, approximately  33  percent  for  real 
estate  expenses,  and  the  remaining  42  per- 
cent for  the  miscellaneous  expense  allowance. 


"FRISCO"    PRESIDENT    ADDRESSES 

DRURY     COLLEGE     GRADUATING 

CLASS 

Mr.  H.AT.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  i/O  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  president 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Menk,  spoke  before  the  1965 
graduating  class  of  Druiy  College  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  on  May  30.  1965.  An 
outstanding  example,  himself,  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  competitive  and  free-enter- 
prise system.  Mr.  Menk  gave  a  challei\g- 
ing  message  to  those  young  men  and 
women  on  whom  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  will  soon  fall.  The  essence 
of  his  remarks  was  that  "all  you  young 
people  need  to  do  is  to  go  out  into/  the 
world  with  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  using  the  best  intelligence  you 
have,  and  not  be  afraid  to  work." 


'  American    Management    Association    Re- 
search Study  67,  "Reimbursing  Personnel  for 

Transfer  and  Relocation  Costs." 


I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Address  by  L.  'W.  Menk.  President.  St.  Lovis- 
San  Francisco  Railway,  Before  the  1965 
Graduating  Class,  Drury  College.  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  May  30.  1965 
Dr.  Brandenburg,  members  of  the  trustees, 
faculty  and  staff,  distinguished  guests,  and 
graduates,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility 
that    I    receive    this    honorary    degree    from 
Drury  College,  and  certainly  this  is  a  day  I 
will  always  cherish.    For  me  it  is  an  honor  in 
itself   to   be  associated   with   an   institution 
which  has  served  so  many  young  Americans 
bo  well  for  more  than  90  years. 

This  is  a  time  of  mixed  emotions  for  many 
here  today.  There  is  pride  in  accomplish- 
ment. Tliere  is  joy  in  the  attainment  of  a 
desired  goal.  There  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in 
leaving  faculty  and  friends.  There  is  eager- 
ness to  start  one's  lilework.  There  is  con- 
fidence, yet  concern,  about  the  future. 

Naturally.  I  cannot  experience  all  of  these 
emotions  personally,  but  I  can  and  do  feel 
privileged  in  sharing  this  proud  hour  with 
you  and  in  extending  my  warmest  congrat- 
ulations on  your  academic  accomplishments. 
And  in  sharing  your  finest  liour — for  a  few 
moments  I  would  like  also  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thotights  and  concerns  about  the 
lives  you  are  about  to  begin.  The  word 
"commencement"  means  a  beginning.  It 
marks  for  you  a  transition  between  the  things 
you  call  the  past  and  the  future.  If  we  want 
a  good  life,  if  we  want  to  lay  a  few  stepping 
stones  for  future  generations,  we  must  look 
to  the  futtire.  Charles  Kettering,  the  noted 
inventor,  has  said :  "We  must  look  where  we 
are  going  and  not  where  we've  been.  We 
must  use  the  past  as  a  guidepost.  not  as  a 
hitcliing  post." 

In  many  ways,  our  tmies  are  like  the  time 
Charles  Dickens  described  at  the  beginning 
of  his  book,  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities" — "It  is 
the  best  of  times,  it  is  tlie  worst  of  times."  It 
is  the  worst  of  times  because  the  challenges 
and  the  perils  to  our  way  of  life  are  probably 
as  serious  as  they  have  ever  been.  But  It  is 
the  best  of  times  because  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  freedom  by  our  lespon- 
sible  actions  and  ideas. 

The  opportunities  for  many  of  you  lie  in 
the  fountainhead  of  our  Nation's  growth — 
business.  Many  of  you  will  be  seeking  your 
vocation  in  the  bvisiness  world,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  area  in  the  field  of  human  endeavor 
where  the  opportunities,  the  personal  rewards 
and  satisfaction,  and  the  chance  to  strike  a 
blow  for  freedom  and  for  mankind  are  so 
numerotis.  As  Richard  EellSe  writes  in  his 
book  "The  Meaning  of  Modern  Business" — 
"American  management  generally  has  a  deep 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  To  a  degree,  it 
is  indoctrinated  with  the  Judeo-Christian 
ideals  of  our  civilization,  with  its  sense  of 
comniunity  among  all  men  of  good  will  and 
its  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man." 

In  your  enthusiasm  for  success,  give  first 
call  to  the  service  you  can  render — to  the 
contributions  you  can  make — remembering 
tliat  yoti  cannot  change  the  world  •  •  •  but 
you  can  help  others  change  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  world. 

The  challenge  to  help  others  change  their 
attitude  toward  the  world  can  be  successfully 
met  only  by  the  power  of  truth.  False  and 
erroneous  attitudes  must  be  changed,  and 
only  truth  can  overcome  falsehood  and  error. 
The  assiduous  ptirsviit  of  truth  does  not  and 
should  not  end  with  formal  schooling. 
Rather,  the  desire  for  it  must  be  kept  burning 
throughout  your  entire  life — truth  in  family 
matters,  truth  in  business  matters,  truth  in 
money  or  financial  matters. 

One  of  the  often  misquoted  passages  of  the 
Bible  is  that  quote  taken  out  of  context — 
'Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  "    St.  Timothy 
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s.-i;d  in  the  Bible— "For  the  :o\e  of  money  is 

ti;e  root  of  aT.  evil."  There's  qu.te  a  dilTer- 
euce.  Coveting  money  as  an  end  in  itself  is 
evil  ;.nci  fooli&li.  Its  the  use  to  wlticU  money 
is  pui  10  iu.ike  ihe  world  a  better,  more  mean- 
ingful, n:cr?  comfortable  place  to  live  in  that 
co.-.r.ts.  B;;t  vhlle  it  is  t!ie  natf.ral  desire  of 
c.:ch  cf  iiF  to  improve  otir  perspiia!  standard 
ci  hvinj.  it  is  equally  important  to  do  what 
we  c.in  to  give  of  ourselves  in  improving  tiie 
-  lu"  of  otir  fellow  mitn. 

Br.sines:: — in  ci;r  democratic  system — is  a 
ChriFtian  instittition.  Nobody  else  in  the 
vvorld  enj'-.ys  a  higiier  degree  of  individual 
freedom  than  do  we.  Many  substitutes  for 
mir  An;oric,.n  free  enterprise  sysfrn  have 
been  suggested,  but  none  ha.s  proved  itseif 
0:  pable  of  procUicing  the  stand.^.:'ds  of  living 
comparable  to  curs.  It  has  perniittcd  men 
ri:id  business  inrtitutici-.s  to  work  out  things 
for  then-iSelvos— in  their  ov.-ii  way— and  the 
result  has  been  production  of  more  and 
btuor  things  for  evcryci:e. 

The  minority  leader  of  the  Senate — Senator 
DinKSFN',  of  IHinois—said  recently  that  the 
trei:d  tliat  disturbs  him  and  many  others  as 
v.ell — is.  and  I  quote.  'The  deeper  and  deeper 
intrusion  of  Federal  pcwer  into  the  afTinrs  of 
the  pe'^ple."  Senator  Dirkskn-  c.illed  it  a 
step-by-step  process,  and  added.  "The  littJe 
ercsions — tliafs  the  way  freedoni  is  lost." 

The  great  thing  about  our  free  enterprise 
Fy:~-em  is  that— when  it  has  been  left  alone 
to  function  hnr.cstly  and  independently — it 
has  created  the  econom.ic  progress  that  has 
built  our  cities,  our  highways,  cur  schools 
r, nd  colleges,  and  our  railroads. 

Wondortul  opportunities  suggest  them- 
.■^elves — in  any  career  ycti  choose — becatise  in 
ycur  generation  we  will  m.ove  into  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country— a  period  of  rapid  evolu- 
tion in  the  whole  technical,  industrial,  and 
social  structure  of  the  world.  With  ycur 
training  you  should  be  among  those  'who 
WiU  stand  out  and  have  responsible  positions. 
Along  with  those  positions  wiil  ccme  trials 
and  tribulations  that  go  with  responsibility. 
But  I  sincerely  believe  that  all  you  yoting 
people  need  to  do  is  to  go  out  into  the  "world 
with  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  using 
t!:e  best  intelUgerire  you  have,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  work.  Keeping  in  mind  the  words 
ft  Edward  Everett  Hale— "I  am  only  one  man 
h-n  I  am  one  man:  I  can't  do  everything  but 
I  can  do  something:  what  I  ean  do.  I  ought 
to  do:  and  what  I  oueht  to  do.  by  the  "rac 
of  God  I  will  do." 

Life  is  really  intere.sting— when  vou  know 
srmetiung  is  aiiead.  Set  rea.sonable  goals 
for  yourselves — decide  where  you  want  to 
be  1  or  2  years  from  now  and  what  you 
have  to  learn  and  do  to  get  there.  But  in 
setting  your  goal— set  one  th.it  will 
strengthen  your  potential  and  open  tip  all 
the  stops  on  your  ability,  your  e'lergy.  and 
your  enThu.-ia:sm.  Go  out  with  the  idea  that 
ytju  w.'.nt  to  do  something — to  reach  some 
goal— and  you  will  get  It  done,  remeniber- 
inc^that  the  ^niy  diffeience  between  those 
who  do  and  those  who  don't  is  that  the  ones 
who  do.  try.  But  in  trying  let's  heed  the 
admoniL^hment  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  "test 
ii!l  things:  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Nothing  starts  to  grow  until  we  plant  the 
seeds.  So  we  must  lay  a  fairly  long-ran^e 
plan  and  work  to  it.  Work  and  continue  .to 
strive  for  what  you  hope  to  attain— and  be 
patient. 

Modern  business  and  industry  depend  to 
a  Inrge  degree  on  effective  teamwork.  Most 
achievements  in  our  teclinology  and  cor- 
porate or  institutional  progress  sten^  from 
thus  team  concept — yet  there  is  a  serious 
di.ngfr  u;  jur.li  a  concept.  The  word  tor  it  is 
conformity.  "Wherever  you  go  you  will  be 
working  ;s  part  of  the  team  in  whatever 
institution  \.-u  may  serve-  so  know  its  rules 
and  objectives— and  contribute  to  it — not  as 
a  .'.Uck-in-tiie-mud  conformist,  but  as  an 
ii.d.vldi;al.  u  unique  person. 


ad  master 

problem, 

iu  Will  ac- 

ai.     Every 


ilcjt   your 
Jiem. 


)st  e^'ery  icnera'ion 
a  world  Jf  tension 


The  late  President  Kennedy  once  said  that 

"conformity  is  tlie  jailer  uf  frcedoin  and  tlie 
eneniy  of  growth. '•  Too  often  petiple  .•^..cri- 
fice  their  personal  goals  and  higtt'ide.ils  to 
become  strict  conformists— but  real  personal 
satisfaction,  achievement,  and  pride  never 
come  to  those  who  forsake  tine  difficult 
course — who  do  not  venture  into  tlie  un- 
charted ground,  wlio  are  mciely  Content  to 
follow  the  crowd. 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  said:  "Far 
better  it  is  to  dare  migiuy  things,  to  win 
glorious  triumphs — even  though  checkered 
by  fai.'ure — tl-ia.n  to  rank  with  those  poor 
spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  ]nor  suffer 
much,  because  they  live  in  the  vrr-^t  twilight 
that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat 

Every  time  you  face  a  problem 
it,  no  matter  how  small  or  large  th 
nor  how  cflcn  you  have  failed,  yc 

quire  new  stre;igtli  and  new  wisdc-...     ^ 

time  you  make  a  choice  and  act  orj  it.  boldly 
and  decisively,  you  are  girding  yourself  anew 
with  courage.  T 

Stay  out  of  ruts.  Sometimes  it  lis  difficult 
to  keep  informed  and  up  to  date  on  new 
developments  and  issues,  while  ad  the  s,unc 
lime  you  put  fcrth  yjur  gotd  eflojts  to  earn 
a  living.  But  I  know  you  will  aclJeve  much 
happiness  by  working  constantly  to  enlarge 
your  krajwiedge  and  taking  a  livel;^,  pcrsoual 
interest  in  those  affairs  which 
con-jmunity  and  participating  ai 

How  keenly — hovf  very  mucii*— progress 
depends  upon  informed  people  wht  are  alert 
to  opportiuiity:  who  stand  up  and  be 
counted:  who  have  tiie  courage  ol  fneir  con- 
^  ictions. 

Rem.cn-.bf-r — that   almosi 
of  Americans  has  faced 

and  crises  as  it  prepared  to  leave  tiiie  college 
campus.  In  1917  our  college  grailuates  left 
the  campus  to  face  World  War  J.  Twelve 
years  later  our  graduates  faced  the  worst  de- 
pression in  history.  And  12  years  iifter  that 
my  contemporaries  ftnished  tiioir  leducatiou 
and  entered  World  War  II. 

You  are  now  about  to  begin  the  process  of 
learning  how  to  make  a  major  coitributioa 
to  our  society.  T 

I  believe  that  in  this  society  Opportuni- 
ties are  bcundle.;s.  It  may  be  tr\ic  that  there 
are  not  the  sam.e  opportunities  for  the  same 
tilings  that  there  were  a  few  generajtions  ago. 
but  there  are  thousands  of  new  felds  now 
being  explored  and  thousancis  moije  will  be. 
We  are  not  at  the  end  of  our  progress,  but  at 
the  beginning.  I  think  each  of  us  iere  today 
could  jot  down  the  mo.st  fantastic  prediction 
we  could  make  with  re:spect  lo  thei future  of 
this  country  of  ours,  and  we  will  ^all  short. 
I  am  an  optimist,  but  a  realist  as  (well,  and 
I  believe  there  never  were  such  opportunities 
for  young  men  and  young  women  bf  abihtv 
as  tliere  are  today. 

T^e  will  be  ^on  your  side  and  everyone 
has  precisely  the  same  amount  oti  time— 24 
hours  a  day.  So  much.  then.  de|3ends  on 
your  desire — your  will  — lo  be  a  ■dofr,"  to  ac- 
complish things  meaningful. 

There  is  the  old  story  about  the  fellow 
who  was  on  his  way  to  church  Kvhen  he 
passed  a  mtidhole  and  heard  a  foor  frog 
croaking  for  help.  Said  the  froe,  "I  have 
been  down  here  for  3  days.  I  cani  get  out 
and  I'm  going  to  die  if  I  dont  qct  help." 

The  churchgoer  was  sympathetic  rnd 
promised  that  when  chtuch  was  o\er  he 
would  come  back  and  help  the  iroa  cut. 

After  church  he  changed  his  cula-ies  and 
came  back  to  the  mudhole  and  hq  .saw  the 
frog  hopping  along  the  road.  "Arejn't  yon," 
he  said,  "the  frog  that  was  down  m  the 
mudhole?" 

"Yes,"   said   the   frog,   "but 
myself."      The    man    said.    "I 
couldsi't  get  out."     "Well,  "  s;iid  the 
didn't  Ihii  k  I  could  either  but  aitei 
a  snake  came  down  after  me. 


I  got   cut   by 
thoi^ght    you 
frog,  "I 

you  left 


So  besides  having  the  time  and  having  the 
opportunity — eonit times  wc  need  incentive 
to  do  tilings. 

You  have  already  shown  that  yoti  are  ca- 
pable of  learning.  You  will  liaveto  keep  on 
learning  by  experience  and  hard  work.  Of 
course,  this  will  be  dilTicult. 

There  are  always  thci^e  who  lose  heart  and 
permit  fear  and  escape  to  rule  their  exist- 
ence. But  there  are  many  more  whose  con- 
cern for  human  dignity  and  human  e:<cel- 
lence,  as  reflected  in  their  own  spirit  and 
their  own  personal  pcnorniance,  carry  them 
on  to  rewarding  and  successitil  lives.  Faitii 
iu  God.  America,  faith  in  tl.e  future,  and 
faith  in  human  nature  all  will  widen  and 
deepen  your  life's  purpoac. 

Poloiiius,  in  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  tc'd 
VL5  how  to  help  accomplish  our  task  in  liie 
when  he  said:  "Tl^is  above  all:  to  thine  own 
self  be  true;  and  it  must  follow,  as  the  uight 
tne  day,  tliou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man." 

You  live  iu  the  only  form  of  society  which 
places  its  highetit  value  on  the  opportunity 
of  the  individual  to  make  tlie  most  of  him- 
Ecii.  Grasp  that  opportunity.  Live  that  y&u 
niake  a  lull  conlnbuiiou  to  your  own  real- 
liiation  and  development,  as  well  lus  to  the 
society  wiiicli  makes  all  this  possible.  Ai,a 
Hi  all  things,  "Lo  thine  own  self  be  true." 

Good  luck  to  each  of  you  and  God..ptva. 


POLISH  PEASANT  PARTY 

M:-.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoi-s  iMr.  Der\vin.ski)  may 
exteiid  his  remarks  at  lhi.s  point  in  the 
Recohd  and  include  extraneous  matt^^r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlic  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah'.-" 

Tiiere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  mrx^t  effective  pillar.s  of  resistance 
against  communism,  wherever  th.at  false 
idtology  is  in-:po.-cd  on  people,  is  the  rigid 
independence  and  spirit  of  the  farm  pop- 
tilation.s.  or.  as  they  are  more  historically 
known  in  Europe,  the  pcasant.s.  Tliis 
past  v.-cckend.  tlic  Polish  Peasant  Party 
in  E.xiie  com.mcmorated  the  70th  anni- 
ver.sary  of  it.s  creation  and  its  effective 
.'service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  Poli.sh  people. 

In  thi.s  year's  resolution  the  leaders  of 
the  Polish  Peasant  Paity.  -speaking  from 
a  free  woild  forum  on  beliali  of  llicir 
oppres-^ed  brethren,  i.ssucd  a  most  com- 
pellir.g  statement.  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  excerpts  from  this  statement 
wliich  I  feel  are  of  special  significance; 

PrO<  L.^-I.^TIOK    OF   Tltn    POLISIt    PEAS.AXT    PAnit 

ON-  THE  Peas,\nt  Day  of  the  Ye.\r  19*5,5 
In  this  year's  Peasant  Day,  while  tendennp; 
our  heartfelt  greetings  to  our  fellow  menibe.'s 
in  Poland  and  to  those  disper.^^cd  in  the  tree 
world,  to  the  pea.sants.  workers  and  to  the 
working  intelligentsia,  to  the  Polish  ii.ition 
as  a  whole  on  the  70th  anniversary  cf  the 
creation  of  otir  party  celebriited  this  year,  we 
wish  to  assure  you.  that  today  and  in  the 
future,  as  it  was  in  the  past,  our  etTorts 
within  the  framework  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party  will  tinshakenly  aim  at  fighting  and 
winning  a  free,  independent,  democratic  and 
socially  ju.st  Poland. 

The  peasants  with  the  .support  of  the 
church  constitute  to  the  present  day  a  pillar 
oi  the  p:issive  but  conscious  resistance  to 
those  who  Etirrendered  our  country  to  the 
colonial  dependence  from  Moscow. 

The  peasants  and  workers  fight  against  tlie 
Communists  and  have  become  the  bitterest 
opiiosition  to  the  ruling  dictatorial  Comniu- 
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iijisi  system  of  the  Moscow  imperialism  of  the 
colonial  exploitation. 

Just  as  the  Bolsheviks'  defeat  near  Warsaw 
ih  the  year  1920  was  caused  by  the  national- 
cbascious  petisants  iuid  workers  and  their 
collaboration  with  the  whole  Polish  nation, 
we  may  be  certain  of  a  complete  final  victory 
oVer  tiie  tyranny,  foreign  violence,  exploita- 
tion and  social  injustice,  so  inhumanly  ap- 
phed  in  Poland  by  the  Communist  regime. 
Ih  pursuit  of  this  aim  one  needs  a  broad 
cbllaboration  and  a  steady  clfort  of  all  politi- 
ctd  and  social  tactions. 

Let's  bear  it  in  mind  that  the  Polish  na- 
tion is  waiting  for  our  contribution,  for  the 
contribution  of  our  generation  into  a  build- 
tip  of  the  foundations  for  a  new  edifice  of 
the  Polish  state: 

A  state  which  v.ill  Ijccome  a  homeland  of 
.ill  the  Poles. 

A  state  in  which  hatred,  disdain,  and  in- 

jiistice  will  be  reiihiced  by  a  jast  social  order. 

A  state   in   which   only   our    own    and    all 

ditizens  will  decide  tipon  their  own  and  the 

(tountry's  fate. 

I  A  slate  wliich  will  honor  the  Polish  Iradi- 
tibn.  the  Polish  ctiltural  achievements,  re- 
ligious freedom,  right  of  property,  the  right 
bl  expression  of  one's  tlioughts. 

A  state  in  which  will  rule  harmony  and 
lelgal  order. 

A  state  honoring  all  laws. 
The  work  to  reach  this  goal  will  ije  accom- 
panied by  the  deception  and  many  disap- 
pointments.   The  weaklings  will  f;ill  off. 

Pe:isants  and  workers  in  Poland  constitute 
a  power,  which  uotliing  can  withstand  if  it 
is  well  directed. 

Victory  lies  in  tiie  hands  of  those  who  do 
not  become  discouraged  with  the  adversities. 
No  system  lasted  forever.  None  of  ihem 
e.scaped  the  historical  justice.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  CLimmuiiist  systems  will  also 
end  and  m.iybe  .sooner  than  the  various  pessi- 
mists think.  Today,  it  is  already  visible  a 
distinct  breakup  ot  the  Communist  systems, 
caused  by  the  errors  and  contradictions  of 
their  doctrines  and  by  the  abuses  oi  power. 
This  breakup  is  visi^ble  not  only  m  the  eco- 
nomical field,  but  also  in  the  social  ..nd  polu- 
itnl  domain. 

Even  the  partners  of  Vne  Cummtmist  taUx' 
did  notice  it  that  the  communism  is  sub- 
ordinating their  respective  nations'  interests 
and  states  to  the  imperiajism  cjf  the  Soviet 
Russia  and  sells  tliem  otu  in  the  servitude 
ot  Moscow. 

Twenty  years  of  the  occupation  of  Poland 
and  the  countries  of  the  east  central  Europe 
by  the  Soviet  Rtissja  and  her  policy  of  op- 
pression and  exploitation  did  convince  them 
that  the  Communist  ideas  serve  Rus.^ia  to 
spreiid  her  world  aggression  through  the  me- 
ditim  of  the  interiiatioirU  chaiacter  of  the 
Communi.st  doctrine,  which  Russia  ha:?  spon- 
sored and  has  been  shrewdly  spreading  it  in 
every  country  mnning  herself  a  sole  exponent 
and  guardian  of  tlie  iiiu-ity  of  the  d^mmu- 
nist  ideas. 

V\'e  here  in  the  free  world  do  not  need  Mos- 
cow's and  Gomtilka's  protection.  Wc  need 
an  independent  Poland,  a  Poland  which  will 
tike  under  her  c.u-e  all  of  her  children.  We 
need  a  free  Poland  just  for  all  her  citizens  re- 
gftrdless  of  social  origin,  {xjlitical  or  religious 
convictions. 

Such  a  Poland  will  not  be  built  by  Mr. 
Gornulka.  Mr  Gomulka  is  building  Poland 
for  the  ruling  elite,  for  a  "new  class"  of  the 
C()inmunjst  rulers.  living  in  the  affluence  and 
harboring  only  disdain  for  the  wornout 
but  hiird-laboring  masses  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  stressed  it  in  his  speech  announcir.g 
this  year's  elections  to  llie  "Sejm"  and  Na- 
tional Councils.  In  his  speech  he  refused 
even  a  passive  electoral  right  to  the  believ- 
ing Catholics.  It  means,  he  denies  this  right 
nearly  to  the  whole  nation.  Only  and  exclti- 
Sively  a  handful  of  opportunists  engaged  in 
Ijhe  "building  of  socialism"  in  Pi^land  will 
have   their   right   t.o   be    elected.     They   will 


enjoy  the  right  of  making  up  resolutions  of 

orders  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  aims 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  in  accordance  with 
the  .security  of  the  authority  of  the  ruling 
elite. 

This  handful  of  the  godless  people  decides 
if  the  children  will  get  religious  instruc- 
tions, how  many  children  are  to  be  born  in 
Poland,  when  and  which  convents  and 
churches  are  lo  be  robbed  and  closed. 

This  handful  will  decide  how  the  working 
people  are  to  be  materially  exploited,  whose 
property  is  tx)  be  taken  away  from  him. 
when  a  peasant  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  land 
and  the  best  way  to  subordinate  and  sub- 
jugate him. 

This  years  Communi.st  elections  m  Poland, 
as  the  previous  ones,  we  reg;ird  as  a  great 
trickery.  There  is  no  freedom  where  a  cit- 
izen is  ordered  and  forced  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  a  single  Communist  bloc  list. 

There  is  no  freedom  in  Poland  because 
the  nation  has  no  right  to  present  the  can- 
dtd:iies  whom  it  trusts.  We  condemn  this 
kind  of  electoral  comedy  in  Poland  and  are 
again,  t  such  elections.  Whatever  result  of 
such  kind  of  elections  will  be  announced  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  Poland  we  shall 
regard  it  as  a  result  of  rape  committed  on  the 
Polish  nation.  The  Polish  nation  knows 
best  how  it  should  estimate  such  elections 
and  what  Us  attitude  toward  these  elections 
should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  in  its  procla- 
mation on  behalf  of  the  peasants  of 
Poland,  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  voices 
the  demands  of  the  silenced  citizens  of 
Poland.  This  year  in  the  proclamation 
they  asked  for  the  following: 

1.  The  withdrawal  from  the  Polish  soil  of 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  and  Soviet  func- 
tionaries. 

2.  The  release  of  all  political  prisoners  in 
Poland  and  the  repatriation  of  all  Poles  sllU 
in  captivity  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  To  submit  for  the  deliberation  of  the 
ITnited  Nations  Organization  the  matter  of 
freedom  for  Poland  and  for  the  other  en- 
slaved nations  from  the  central  European 
countries. 

4.  We  demand  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  self-determination  of  Nations 
that  free  elections  in  Poland  must  be  con- 
ducted under  the  international  control. 

5.  Rcconnition  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  of  the  frontier 
of  Oder  and  Nysa  in  the  west  of  Poland. 

6.  Discontinuance  of  the  persecution  of 
the  church,  abolishment  of  the  censorship, 
and  the  reestablishment  in  Poland  of  the 
freedom  of  speech,  rights  of  congregation  and 
creation  of  the  independent  political  parties, 
independent  social,  youth  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations and  full  territorial  self-govern- 
ment . 

7.  Recstablishmeni  of  a  governmental  sy.';- 
tcm  based  ujjon  the  liberty,  democracy,  so- 
cial justice,  respect  of  the  la.ws  ol  the  citizens 
and  of  the  nation. 

8.  Liquidation  of  the  Soviet  colonialism 
in  the  countries  of  the  central,  eastern  Europe 
and  the  unification  of  the  whole  Europe,  in 
liberty  as  a  factor  of  tlie  lasting  peace  in 
Europe  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  add  as  part  of  my 
remarks  resolutions  which  were  approved 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Parly,  held  Sunday,  June  6.  in 
Chicago.  111.; 
Resolutions  Adoptfd  .^T  the  CF,LFB^..^TIO^•  of 

TjjE  Polish   Peasant  Day    in    Chicago  on 

.JtTNE  6.  1965 

Assembled  at  the  celebration  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Day,  held  in  Chicago  on  June  6. 
1965.  we- 

1.  Pay  our  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation, 
which    has    been   living    in    the    Communist 


slavery  for  20  years,  and  declare  our  solidarity 

in  its  tight  for  survival,  for  its  culture  and  its 
independence: 

2.  Pay  our  tribute  to  the  Polish  peasants 
for  their  defending  of  their  native  land  and 
the  Catholic  faith,  for  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  independence,  democ- 
racy and  social  justice; 

3.  Send  our  great  respects  and  express  our 
gratitude  to  His  Eminence  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  the  Primate  of  Poland,  to  the 
Polish  Episcopate  and  clergy  for  their  defense 
of  faith,  moral  rights  of  the  nation  and  for 
their   devotion   to  the  Polish   people; 

4  Join  the  entire  Polish  nation  in  its 
jjrcparailons  to  celebration  of  the  Millenium 
of  Christianity  of  Poland  in  1966,  the  founda- 
tin  of  our  culture  and  our  adherence  to  the 
West; 

5.  Pay  our  great  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  pioneers  and  leaders  of  the  Peasant 
movement  in  connection  with  the  70th  anni- 
veisary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party,  and  promise  to  continue  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  President  Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk  our  work  for  the  achievement  of 
freedom  and  independence  of  Poland,  democ- 
racy, and  social  justice; 

6.  Protest  against  the  depriving  Poland  of 
independence  and  the  Polish  nation  of  free- 
dom by  the  Soviet  Union,  against  the  perse- 
cution of  the  church  and  religion,  against 
the  persecution  of  the  Polish  writer,  against 
the  falsification  of  the  will  of  the  nation 
in  the  so-called  "elections",  against  the  in- 
human exploitation  of  the  Polish  peasants, 
workers,  artisans  and  the  intelligentia; 

7.  Condemn  the  Warsaw  agents  of  Moscow 
for  their  betraying  of  the  most  essential  in- 
terests of  the  Polish  nation,  for  their  dis- 
sipation of  the  hard-earned  money  of  the 
Polish  people  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  world  aggression; 

8.  Condemn  them  for  their  helping  out 
Moscow  in  biological  destruction  of  the 
Polish  nation  through  demoralization  of  the 
Polish  youth  and  through  their  depopula- 
tion policy; 

9.  Condemn  them  for  their  continuous 
sharpening  of  censorship  and  limiting  free- 
dom of  the  Polish  science: 

10.  Condemn  them  for  their  disgracing  the 
Polish  people  by  their  subversive  activities 
among  the  Poles  living  in  the  free  world  and 
by  their  espionage  conducted  in  the  free 
world  in  the  interest  of  Moscow; 

11.  Condemn  them  for  their  irresponsible 
attacks  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  whom  the  Polish  nation  has  a  great 
regard  and  shows  great  friendship; 

12.  Demand  that  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  put  the 
Cjuestion  of  freedom  of  Poland  and  other 
countries  of  central-eastern  Europe  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations; 

13.  Demand  that  the  monstrous  crime 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union  iri  the  Katyn 
Forest  25  years  ago  be  put  on  the  agenda  of 
ilie  United  Nations: 

14.  Demand  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  recognize  the  western  border 
of  Poland  on  the  Oder  and  Neisse  line  as 
right  and  just,  and  that  Polish  eastern  ter- 
ritories, grabbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  be  re- 
stored to  Poland; 

15.  Demand  that  the  Red  army  and  vari- 
ous Soviet  officials  be  withdrawn  from 
Poland; 

16.  Demand  that  full  religious  freedom  be 
restored  in  Poland,  that  Poles  still  held 
against  their  will  in  the  U.S.S.R.  be  repatri- 
ated from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Poland,  that 
all  political  prisoners  be  released,  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly  be  restored,  that 
true  local  government  be  established,  that 
mdependent  political  parties,  cooperative, 
professional,  youth  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions be  reestablished; 

17.  Demand  that  free  and  democratic  elec- 
tions be  held  in  Poland  under  the  interna- 
tional control;  and 
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18.  Appeal  to  the  entire  Po^onia  rnci  to  ^'.l 
piuriotic  organizations  for  an  absolute  re- 
sistance aqtjiis:  the  attempts  of  Gomvilka  to 
suborctinate  Polonia  ajid  the  political  eml- 
gress  to  the  Communist  regime  to  frustrate 
their  ficrht  for  freedom  of  Poland  and  against 
tl'.e  infiltration  and  diversion  of  various  op.en 
iiiid  disguised  Communist  agents. 

M;-.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
recoenize  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  Communist  world.  This  weakness  is 
dramatized  by  groups  such  as  the  PoH.'^h 
Peasant  Party,  which  both  within  the 
countiy  and  throueh  spokesmen  in  the 
Free  Wo.ld,  very  efleciively  and  persist- 
ently strtii;Li!cs  to  restore  If.ailimaie  I'rec- 
dum  and  proci-essive  government  to  the 
millions  oi  people  now  suflerinEr  uPider 
Communist  enslavement. 


THE  PATENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gcntle- 
n.an  froin  Illinois  I  Mr.  RumsfeldI  m»ay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recofd  and  include  exti-aucous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  rcQueot  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Utah'.' 

There  v\as  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  would 
prevent  the  U.S.  Govcrnm.ent  from  pur- 
chasing any  patented  item  from  any 
manufacturer  unless  that  manufacturer 
owns  the  patent  or  is  licen.>td  to  manu- 
facture ihe  prodtict  by  the  patent  liolder, 

except  where  the  national  security  is 
involved. 

Pas.saw  of  this  legislation  is  vital  If 
the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States  arc 
to  continue  to  serve  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  creative  efforts  of  the  private  sector 

of  our  economy.  Many  American- 
owned  patciits  have  been  used  by  for- 
eign companies  to  manufacture  prod- 
ucts which  are  then  sold  on  the  world 
market  in  competition  with  products 
made  by  the  lejal  owner  of  the  patent. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Government  continues 
to  purchase  forei.gn-source  products 
m..anuractured  through  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  American  patents.  Our  Gov- 
ernmicnt  should  protect  American 
patent  rights'  rather  than  cncour-^c 
infrin'-cment  by  the  overseas  piu'chase 
of  items  that  have  been  fabricated 
through  the  piratina  of  American  pat- 
ents which  have  in\olvtd' the  investment 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  research  and 
development. 

The  Defense  Department,  particu- 
larly, has  been  guilty  of  purchasmy 
items  overseas  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  American  dollars.  Incen- 
tive to  do  research  is  discoui  acred  by 
such  practices.  I  have  recently  received 
a  icpoit  from  an  American  firm  in  the 
Ciiicaso  area  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  informed  them  they  will  prob- 
ably lose  the  business  they  have  done  in 
the  past  with  our  Government  on  u  cer- 
tain product  because  of  a  lower  bid 
received  on  the  same  product  from  a 
foreipn  f:rm.  After  spending  consider- 
able effort  and  money  to  improve  this 
product,  the  Chicago  firm  now  stands  to 
lose  its  volume  of  business  to  a  foreiun 
firm  which  has  not  had  to  bear  research 
ccscs  for  the  development  and  improve- 


ment of  the  product  covered  by  a  patent 
which  that  foreign  firm  is  in f rinsing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  laws  of  tlic  United 
States  have  provided  a  strong  patent 
system  for  the  purpose  of  enoouragiu'r 
research  and  inventiveness.  The  ptu'- 
chase  of  patented  products  by  oin-  Gov- 
ernm.ent  from  unlicensed  sources  is  a 
threat  to  American  industry  and  to 
future  progress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Comanittec  on  the  Judiciary  ^vill  pive 
prompt  consideration  to  the '  pending 
bills  which  seek  to  prevent  this  practice. 


THE  KENNEDY  r.OU-ND.  UNCTAD, 
AN'D  SUGAR 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  tl:e  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cur'  :is  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Recoke  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th.e  gentleman  from 
Utah.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  le  Inter- 
nation.al  Surtar  Agreement  will  'xpire  on 
Dccimber  31.  1[;65.  By  this  a  ireement 
the  International  Sugar  Couii<  il,  under 
the  auspices  of  tlie  United  Natisns,  fixes 
import  quotas  in  order  to  '"  >tabilize" 
su:-'ar  markets  and  prices. 

The  implications  of  the  cxpi  ation  of 
the  sugar  agreement  for  the  Kennedy 
round  and  far  the  role  of  the  Keiinedy 
round  in  helping  develcpin-.'  countries 
find  effective  solutions  to  ihiir  trade 
needs  is  of  special  concern.  I  reported 
oil  June  2  to  the  House  on  the  progress 
of  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations,  but  I 
wish  to  call  attention  separately  to  tlie 
impendihi,'  international  negotiations 
that  will  affect  v.orld  sugar  irade. 

The  prescTit  siK;ar  agrccnicni  was  in- 
itiated in  19.58.  It  was  extended  in  19,59 
for  5  years  and  in  1963  for  2  \  cars-  Since 
its  establishment,  hov/ever,  wo|-Id  sugar 
consumption  and  prodtiction  patterns 
have  chanec  sufFicicnily  to  iv  quire  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  world 
sugar  market  this  year.  Am^xng  these 
changes  is  increased  sugar  iJioduction  by 
developed  countries,  especialiy  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commtmity,  v.hich  is 
now  almost  Kclf-sufficicnt  m  su'^ar.  An- 
other is  the  Kennedy  round  tmpha5;is 
both  on  freeing  up  trade  in  a'-:i-icultu;  al 
products  and  on  providing  at'cess  for 
less-developed  country  ]:)roducis  in  de- 
veloped-country  markct.s.  Another  is 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations 
Trade  and  Development  Board  as  tlio 
operating  crgan  of  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  'UKCTAD). 

AH  of  these  factors  have  important 
implications  for  U.S.  poUcy.  notj  only  to- 
ward the  kind  of  .su'-;ar  tradin"  jjatterns 
it  wishes  to  create,  but  in  ter^ns  of  its 
concern  with  the  progre.ss  and  ,J.iccess  of 
the  Kennedy  round,  it^s  positioh  t-oward 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment and  the  new  U.N.  Tsnde  and 
Development  Board,  and 
ward  Icss-dcvel 

U.S.  policymf 
two  choices  of  international  mediianisms. 
The  first  is  to  place  di.scussion  and  de- 
cision on  .sugar  problems  in  tlie  context 
of  the  Kennedy  round.     T'.u:  second  is 


Board,  and  especially  to- 
loped  countries.  I 
lakers  .seem  to  mf"  to  have 


to  continue  to  treat  sugar  in  the  United 
Nations  content. 

If  it  chose  the  CATT  course  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  in  a  very  favorable 
position  to  increase  the  stake  of  less-de- 
veloped countries  in  GATT  and  increase 
tlieir  active  participation  in  the  GATT 
negotiations.  This  has  been,  up  to  date 
a  major  U.S.  objective. 

If  it  chose  the  second  course  of  action 
the  United  States  would  r.o  doubt  allow 
the  reactivation  of  the  International 
Suuar  Council  and  permit  the  new  U.N. 
Trade  and  Development  Board  to  assume 
a  major  role  in  detcrmiiiing  policy  for 
future  world  sugar  trade.  This  alterna- 
tive could  have  the  re;.ult  cf  forcing 
de'.eloped  countries  to  import  a  larger 
share  of  cane  sugar.  It  could  have  the 
less  desirable  effect  of  increasing  the  im- 
portance of  the  U  N.  Trade  and  Dcvclop- 
ineni  Board,  and  of  remo\  ing  su?ar  f rem 
the  purview  of  GATT  at  a.  time  when 
the  importance  cf  GATT  should  be 
strenithencd. 

In  choosiiig  either  of  the  above  al- 
teriia lives  the  U.S.  i)osiLion  v.ould  be  en- 
h.inccd  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  perhaps  more  than  any  developed 
country,  has  reserved  a  large  part  of  its 
domestic  sugar  market  for  foreign  pro- 
ducers. In  the  eyes  of  developing  na- 
tions the  United  States  thus  would  stand 
in  very  favorable  contrast  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  which 
autarchically  produces  its  ov.n  beet  .su?ar 
but  wliich  likes  to  as.sume  a  sympathetic 
posture  tov.-ard  Icss-developod  countries 

ir.  UNCTAD. 

World  sugar  pokey  will  affect  U.S. 
domestic  sugar  le>iislation  and  vice  versa. 
The  policy  planneis  of  th.e  State  and  Ag- 
riculture Departments  must  fttlly  co- 
ordinate their  decisions  on.  .sugar  with 
the  special  nn^rescntative  for  trade 
nt  CiOtiations.  The  United  States  must 
con.'>ider  carefuily  its  approach  to  the 
problems  of  world  sugar  trade  and  weigh 
the  alternative  approaches  to  world 
sti'-rar  policy. 

The  congressional  committees  which 
consider  the  Sugar  Act — the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate  and  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  the  House — must 
be  brought  into  the  dcciRicnmakin'.:  proc- 
e.ss.  thi-ough  tiio  proce.s.s  of  timely  jjub- 
lic  hearings.  Too  long  have  these  mat- 
ters been  decided  behind  closed  doors  in 
the  closing  days  of  a  congressional  ses- 
sion, with  no  one  in  the  Congress,  let 
alone  in  the  public,  in  a  position  to  follow 
or  to  understand  the  important  economic 
and  politicul  decisions  being  made 
There  i.s  a  great  deal  of  war  and  peace  in- 
volved in  international  economic  deci- 
sions, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  area  of 
sugar. 
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WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unariimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  fMr.  BehryI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
riiatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  done  it  again.  We  have 
heard  charges  of  corruption  and  mis- 
mana'^ement  of  funds  within  local  and 
re-^ional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  but  the  Wa.shington  head- 
ruarters  seems  bent  on  establishing  an 
ever  better  record  of  procrastination  and 

dclaj". 

1  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a 
president"  of  a  South  Dakota  college 
which  was  addrc.s.sed  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
.cchool  applied  for  assistance  from  the 
GEO  for  work-study  program.s  for  sum- 
mer student s  over  2  months  ago.  To  date 
they  have  heard  nothing  from  the  GEO 
and  the  program  has  gone  down  the 
drain  bccau.se  of  procrastinatioii  and  dc- 
lav.  The  srh.ool  was  also  unable  to  make 
use  of  the  OEO's  recent  announcement 
of  additional  programs  for  summer 
x\-oik-study  jobs  because  the  announce- 
ment was  sent  out  about  2  v.eeks  before 
the  spring  semester  ended.  Of  course. 
there  was  no  time  to  properly  reciaiit  or 
assign  jobs  because  of  the  late  date  of  the 
announcement. 

The  war  on  poverty  scem.s  to  be  more 
publicity  tlian  practicality.  Much  time 
is  spent  cultivating  good  public  relations 
v^ith  hlch-sounding  announcmicnts  of 
programs  for  student  aid  and  help  for 
the  underprivileged,  but  when  it  comes  to 
implementing  an  effective,  workable  pro- 
gram, the  war  on  poverty  is  completely 
derelict.  This  program  is  not  a  vision  of 
a  Great  Socitty  but  a  short-range  plan 
tor  reelection. 

One  of  the  greatest  areas  of  poverty 
would  seem  to  be  the  poverty  of  action 
within  the  administration  of  the  OEO  it- 
.self.  Under  unnnimotis  consent  I  place 
the  letter  from  the  president  of  one  of 
our  State  colleges  in  the  Record  .-o  all 
Members  may  be  familiar  with  this  latest 
and  nio.st  disairpointing  effort  of  the  war 
on  poverty: 

May  27,  19G5. 
Hor..  Frank  Kf.ppel. 
Commissioner,  Dcpartm''}it  oj  Hrallh.  Eel uca- 

tio:i.  ar.d    Wil/arc.   Office   of   £d!^ranoi;. 

Washuigton,  DC. 
Df..'.r  Mr.  KtpPEL;  Under  date  of  M.:y  23. 
1965,  I  received  a  primed  announcement 
from  your  orfice  announcing  work  opportu- 
nities for  college  students  lor  the  summer 
term.  To  me  this  seems  highly  ridiculou.s. 
If  there  were  programs  whiclt  were  avail:^ble 
for  college  students  during  the  suminertinie 
we  should  have  known  about  this  at  Ica.'^t 

2  months  ago  .so  that  proper  recruitment  and 
assignment  of  jobs  could  have  taken  place. 
At  this  time  such  an  announcement  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  isn't  worth  the  time  it  took 
to  send  it  to  tis. 

Approximately  2  months  ago  we  nnc'.e  ap- 
plication for  an  oiT-campus  study-work  pro- 
gram on  a  fviU-time  basi.s  for  a  iseriod  of  8 
v;eeks  for  a  total  of  22  student,";  that  needed 
summer  Jobs  and  could  be  assifned  in  pov- 
erty stricken  areas  to  do  work  in  line  with 
their  vocational  objectives.  Now  it  is  May  27. 
We  have  heard  nothing  about  our  applica- 
tion. Our  academic  year  has  come  to  :;n  end 
and  •ao  arc  in  no  position  to  recruit  students 
for  these  jobs  or  to  place  them  in  any  kind 
of  a  job  for  the  summer.  Here  we  had  a  real 
opportunity,  not  only  to  serve  our  studenta 
w'ho  need  financial  help  in  gettine  through 
collepe,  but  a  real  opportunity  to  lift  the 
educational  levels  of  a  considerable  number 
of  youth  who  live  in  poverty  stricken  areas. 
but  the  procrastination  and  delay  has  been 
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so  kite  that  now  the  program  has  gone  down 
the  drain. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  distinctly  disap- 
pointed in  the  way  the  work-study  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  have 
been  administered  and  I  am  certainly  not 
very  eiithuFiafaiic  about  the  procrastination 
and  delay  which  is  taking  place  in  other  pro- 
prams  desiened  to  help  youth.  I  have  about 
gotten  to  the  place  where  I  want  no  part  of 
any  such  Federal  program  but  rather  prefer 
to  use  v.hat  money  we  c;.n  make  available 
to  carry  on  our  own  work-s'  udy  programs.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  what  my  letter  sounds 
rather  bitter,  but  frankly  that  is.  the  way  I 
feel  about  the  matter  and  unless  there  is 
some  change  in  the  expedition  of  these  mat- 
ters as  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  can  see  no 
great  help  coming  to  the  students  of  North- 
ern .State  College. 

Sincerelv  vours. 


THE  FIR.sT  RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE 
ACT  OF  JUNE  1.  1557.  IN  TRANSYL- 
VANIA 

IMr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]  may 
exteitd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  join  in  commemorating 
the  408th  anniversary  of  the  first  Reli- 
gious Tolerance  Act  in  Transylvania 
passed  in  1557  in  the  Diet  in  Torda. 

Nothing  is  closer  to  our  hearts  than  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  religion  and  con- 
science. It  is  among  our  most  cherLshed 
rights  and  a  fturdamental  guarantee  of 
the  first  amendment.  Many  of  our  an- 
cestors fled  from  Europe  as  a  result  of 
religious  persecution.  Members  of  all 
faiths  had  reason  to  find  new  homes  in 
America  to  escape  various  kinds  of  re- 
ligious discrimination  in  their  home- 
la  n.d.s. 

The  Torda  Act  of  1557  stated,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  and  heated  emotions 
of  the  Reformation  and  Counterrcfor- 
mation: 

E.ich  person  may  hold  whatever  religious 
l.iitU  he  wishes,  with  old  or  new  rituals, 
while  we  at  the  same  time  leave  it  to  their 
judgment  to  do  as  they  plc.ise  in  the  matter 
of  their  faith,  jtist  so  long,  however,  as  they 
bring  no  harm  to  bear  on  anyone  at  all.  lest 
the  followers  of  a  new  religion  be  a  source 
of  irritation  to  the  old  profession  of  faith  or 
become  in  some  way  injuriotis  to  others. 

It  is  symbolic  of  a  common  purpose 
that  this  act  was  passed  by  a  Protestant- 
dominated  Diet  and  signed  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  monarch.  While  only  a  partial 
charter,  it  became  the  foundation  for  the 
more  comprehensive  "Act  of  Religious 
Liberty  and  Freedom  of  Conscience,'" 
v.hich  was  evolved  by  subsequent  ses- 
sions of  the  Diet  between  1557  and  1571. 

I  am  happy  to  salute  this  initial  affir- 
mation of  freedom  of  religion  and 
conscience. 


SILVER    COINAGE 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thur.sday  last,  I  made  some  remarks 
with  respect  to  silver  and  our  coinage 
situation.  At  that  time  the  Honorable 
J.^MES  F.  Battin  of  the  Second  District  of 
Montana  a.sked  me  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord some  remarks  of  his.  because  of  the 
nece.=;sity  that  he  leave.  I  neglected  to  do 
this,  and  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  may  be  included  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque-st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
vman  from  Montana    i  Mr.  Battin!   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  in  opposition  to  the  U.S, 
Treasury  proposals  for  changing  silver 
coins.  Tire  gentleman  from  Idaho  has 
worked  long  and  tu-elessly  on  the  prob- 
lem, which  he  understands  well.  His 
father,  before  him,  was  considered  a 
.silver  expert  here  in  Congress. 

I  joined  my  colleague  in  the  last  session 
and  again  this  year  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  we  and  others  believe  would 
solve  both  our  coinage  and  our  silver 
problem  and  still  retain  the  intrinsic 
value  of  all  of  our  coins  and  possibly  even 
make  it  possible  to  mint  silver  dollars 
which  Alontanans  prefer  to  the  paper 
variety  but  which  have  now  gone  the  way 
of  the  dodo  bird. 

Because  of  various  factors,  our  mints 
are  consuming  silver  this  year  at  an  ab- 
normal rate  and  did  last  year  in  over- 
coming a  coin  shortage.  But  during  the 
years  1950  to  1962  only  about  50  million 
ounces  amiually  were  used  for  coins. 
La-st  year  some  200  million  ounces  were 
used  and  the  rate  this  year  is  at  about 
300  million  ounces.  But  the  shortage  is 
fast  being  overcome  and  a  normal  aver- 
age would  seem  to  be  about  100  million 
ounces. 

And  in  projecting  future  supplies  and 
uses  of  silver,  we  cannot  take  production 
alone  as  a  criteria.  There  is  now  about 
1.9  billion  ounces  of  silver  in  outstand- 
ing coinage.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
silver  will  be  recovered  either  by  the 
Treasury  or  other  sources.  So  we  are 
not  nearly  as  bad  off  as  the  Treasury 
would  have  us  believe  for  future  sup- 
plies for  coinage. 

Also,  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  are  followed  to 
continue  minting  coins  as  they  now  are 
but  with  a  silver  content  of  40  percent 
instead  of  90  percent,  the  usage  of  new 
and  recovered  silver  would  be  further 
reduced,  but  the  coins  would  be  indis- 
tinguishable   from    our    present    coiiis. 
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This  plan  would.  I  am  convinced,  pre- 
vtMit  the  disappearance  of  our  present 
coin  supply  into  collectors"  and  hoarders' 
closets  because  the  new  coins  would  re- 
tain a  relatively  hi[ih  silver  content  and 
iheir  intrinsic  value. 

Under  the  Treasury  plan.  I  believe 
v.e  could  expect  to  see  the  quick  disap- 
pearance of  all  present  coins  as  the  new 
sandwich  coins  appeared,  especially 
those  with  no  silver. 

As  the  gentleman  fiom  Idaho  pointed 
out  HI  a  recent  letter  to  the  President,  an 
announcement  that  the  United  States 
plans  to  adopt  a  coinage  system  such  as 
this  would  create  a  monstrous  coin 
.'^hortat;^  and  certainly  lead  to  serious 
ciue^tion!s  about  our  monetary  system. 
We  are  now  attemping  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  and  cold  problem  to 
preserve  the  retention  of  the  25-percent 
c;old  backing  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  re- 
tain as  much  silver  as  possible  in  our 
conis  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  the  world  in  the 
financial  stability  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Franz  Pick,  publisher  of  a  cur- 
rency journal,  told  an  assembly  of  the 
New  York  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  recently  that 
debasement"  of  the  dollar,  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  and  'mismanagement" 
o:  sold  and  silver  policies  mean  the  U.S. 
currency  cannot  continue  to  exist  with- 
our  foreign  aid.  He  said  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  'a  little  dollarette"  out 
of  the  once  proud  dollars  which  has 
dropped  in  buying  power  to  44  cents  be- 
tween 1940  and  1965. 

Dr.  Pick  added  that  "the  deplorable 
lock  of  Treasury  foresight  shows  at 
present  that  not  only  as  far  as  gold  is 
concerned,  but  silver,  too.  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  rope  which  has  held  the 
dollarette  above  the  water." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  123.  I  was  necessarily  absent, 
or.  official  business  at  the  White  House. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"vta  " 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
tall  No.  123.  I  was  absent,  on  official 
business  at  the  White  House.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Callaway  I  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
the  fourth  Member  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  education  to  com- 
ment on  the  hearinfi;  conducted  by  the 
task  force  in  New  York  City  on  May  24. 

Although,  unfortunately.  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  this  New  York  hearing. 
I  iiave  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  become  familiar  with  the  hearing 
proceedings. 

Before  making  comment  on  certain  as- 
P'.  cts  of  this  hearing.  I  would  like  to  say 


that  personally  I  feel  that  a  program  of 
tax  credits  promises,  indeect  to  ho  a 
unique  aiid  effective  device  for  helping 
student  taxpayers  and  their  parents  cope 
with  the  escalating  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

For  one  thing,  such  a  program  would 
perform  as  an  inducement  for  students 
of  high  ability  and  low  income  to  gain  a 
college  education,  thereby  providing  both 
a  humanitarian  and  sociological  benetit. 

For  another  thing,  this  type  of  ap- 
proach to  relieving  the  strain  of  high 
educational  costs  would  dispense  with  the 
setting  up  of  expansive  and  expensive 
bureaucratic  machinery  artd  would, 
therefore,  provide  more  education  for 
the  tax  dollar. 

It  is  my  considered  oj^inion  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  ri''ht  now  about  this 
situation  of  rising  higher  educational 
costs,  and  I  certainly  feel  privileged  and 
happy  to  join  with  my  fellow  Republicans 
in  a  task  force  effort  to  push  for- 
ward this  tax-credit-for-higher  edu- 
cation piogram. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  ihat  the  con- 
gressional leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  pro:-;iamed  any 
congressional  hearings  on  tax  credits  for 
higher  education:  hence.  Republicans 
will  try — as  witb  the  May  24  hearing  in 
New  York — to  reach  the  people  and  give 
to  them  their  message  as  it  relates  to 
tax  credits  and  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Republicans  will  also  try  through 
congressional  proceedings  to  set  their 
word  on  tax  credits  out  acro.sB  the  land. 

With  respect  to  the  House  GOP  task 
force  on  education  hearing  iti  New  York 
on  May  24.  the  record  shows  that  there 
was  some  really  strong  .support  for  tax 
credits  as  an  aid  for  mcelinLf  the  rising 
costs  of  higher  cducatioii. 

In  this  respect.  Dr.  E.  Huuh  Luskey 
presented  some  highly  intere$iin!i  testi- 
mony to  the  May  2^  meeting,  testimony 
which  set  forth  in  conci.>e  and  well-de- 
fined manner  his  views  on  cpsts  as  re- 
lated to  higher  education.      | 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Luckey.  a  former 
trustee  of  Cornell  University,  presently 
'"  j^s  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust  of  Van- 
.<r  derbilt  University,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Medicine  of 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  and 
president-elect  of  the  New  York  Hospi- 
tal-Cornell Medical  Ceiiter,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Speaker. <at  thi.s  point  t  in.sert  Dr. 
E.  Huch  Luckey  "s  testimotty  in  the 
Recopd: 


Testimony  of  Dr.  E.  Hugh  Lcc  kf.y  BEFORt: 
Task  Force  on  Education.  Repcjbi.ican 
Plam.n-ing  and  Researcji  Com:  iittee.  May 
24,  1965 

(NoTK. — Dr.  I.r.ckey.  :i  fonnef  trustee  of 
CorneU  Univer.sity.  currently  is  4  member  of 
the  board  of  trust  of  Viincicrbllt  University, 
professor  and  chairman  (;f  the  Department 
of  Medicine  of  CorneU  Uni\er3ity  Medical 
College,  and  president-elect  of  tljc  New  York 
Hospital-CoracU  Medical  Centefl,  New  York 
City.) 

Congressman  Qt;iF:.  members  of  the  task 
force  on  education,  my  sialemei  t  today  can 
be  quite  brief.  It  is  my  trndcrsfemding  that 
the  particular  focu.s  of  the  hearing.s  *«<;iiiy  is 
how  to  provide  the  best  pos:-iljlc  advanced 
education  for  our  young  people  without  ex- 
cessive personal  or  family  fmantjial  sacrifice. 
Tims,   there  are   two  malter.s  before  iis:   The 


maintenaiice  of  a  strong  higher  educ;.tionrti 
system  and  an  eciuitable  distribution  of  its 
costs. 

I  must  .speak  with  two  perspectives.  First 
as  the  father  of  four  teen;ige  chikUen  I  look 
forward  to  1  year  in  the  next  4  when  I  .'-houla 
have  all  lour  children  attending  college 
sunullaneously.  Perhaps  this  disqualifies 
me  as  your  usual  luibiased  witness,  Tlie 
other  perspective  derives  from  my  personal 
professional  commitment  to  higher  educa- 
tion.  For  the  last  28  year.s  I  have  been  either 
a  recipient  or  pmveyor  of  higher  education 
In  the  role  of  trustee  of  two  of  our  private 
universities.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  and  observe  some  aspects  of  the  limita- 
tions as  well  as  successes  of  our  higher  edu- 
cational system. 

My  personal  views  may  he  stated  most 
briefly  iit  a  topical  manner: 

1.  The  education  of  our  young  people  is 
one  of  our  most  important  natural  resource? 

2.  The  optimal  development  of  tiiis  natural 
resource  will  provide  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant media  for  inijirovement  of  our  society 
and  will  aflord  a  potent  weapon  in  the  inter- 
national ideological  competition  in  which  v.e 
are  involved. 

3.  The  efficient  development  of  tins  re- 
.source  reciinres  that  the  (jpportunity  to  ob- 
tain an  education  be  based  only  on  intellec- 
tual capacity  and  motivation,  not  on  ability 
to  pay.  geoi-'raphic  or  ethnological  origin  or 
tile  sex  of  the  youngster. 

4.  Our  national  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion fall  short  of  our  needs — in  quantity  and 
quality. 

5.  These  institutions  for  higher  education 
require  additiouiil  support  to  do  all  we  know 
how  to  do  even  at  the  present  time— and 
needs  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  iiUv.re 

6.  The  personal  and  fainily  costs  of  higher 
education  have  reached  such  a  level  that  ex- 
pense alone  is  a  serious  limiting  factor  in 
election  of  such  education. 

7.  There  is  tlie  need  for  redisiribui  ion  o: 
costs  of  higher  education. 

8.  The  integrity  of  our  higher  cducaiion.il 
system  will  best  be  maintained  if  multiple 
sources  of  support  are  continued,  rather  than 
exclusive  depeiidciice  either  on  Federal  and 
local  government  or  on  private  support. 

9.  Any  legislation  to  provide  tax  relief  of 
individuals  in  respect  to  their  expenditures 
for  expenses  of  higher  education  should  in- 
clude a  mechanism  for  stimulation  of  private 
contributions  in  support  of  higher  education 

10.  These  requirements  arc  met  in  HR 
1681  which  would  allow  a  tax  credit  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  paid  by  individuals  to  institu- 
tions of  liigher  education  and  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  contributions  made  by  iiidividuals  or 
corporations  to  such  institutions. 

Thank  yoti. 

Dr.   Alfred   H.  Bowker.   chancellor  of 

the  City  Univeisity  of  New  York,  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  tlic  task  force 
on  education,  and  in  support  of  the  tax 
credit  proposal,  he  ofTered  the  follov*  in'.: 
testimony: 

Mr.  BowKER.  I  am  the  cluincellor  oi  tlif 
City  University  of  New  York,  the  institution 
described  by  President  Gallagiier.  consistina 
of  the  10  municip.dly  supported  college.-. 
or  municipa.ily  and  St;itc  supported.  As  yoa 
can  see,  I  am  .speaking  for  myself  and  not  fiT 
the  institution,  becau.se  I  don't  agree  with 
Dr.  Gallagher  entirely. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  tended  to  favor  tlic 
tax  credit;  legislation.  I  think  some  of  the 
tilings  that  he  points  out  as  weaknesses  aro 
weaknesses.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  things  like  the  tax  credit  and  tiif 
scholar  incentive  program  in  New  York  have 
the  effect  of  providing  an  incentive  to  rai-^e 
tuition.  If  you  want  to  document  this.  I 
think  the  regents'  master  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  education  in  New  Yori^ 
gives  ;in  extensive  table  t)f  tiuliou  iacre^i.scri 
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m  the  suae,  since  the  State  put  it  m 
ir  the  scholar  incentive  program. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  that  is 
'  kelv  to  he  the  mechanism  by  which  Fed- 
I'ri'i  "funds  and  State  .=;clioIar.ships  and  so 
'o'rth  c.xn  be  mo,st  legi-.imately  and  ea.sily 
Kmneled  into  support  of  private  hi|;'her  cdu- 
c-ition.  and  therefore  I  am  not  quite  alarmed 
', bout  It.  But  as  a  f.actu.il  statement  1  tlunk 
*:  di5CB  hold  up. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  tend  to  favor 
the  tax  credit. 

One  is— and  I  guess  the  committee  realizes 
-.t  this  piiint  that  siudont.^  attending  my  in- 
stitution will  not  beref::— one  is  the  fact 
that  has  been  mentioned  by  several  speakers. 
It  is  desirable.  I  think,  for  a  student  to  have 
the  widest  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  an 
icstitution.  This  freedom  of  choice  is,  to 
fome  extent,  inhibited  by  incre.ascs  in  costs 
which  must  be  met  fi-om  tuition,  and  this 
tax  credit  program  will,  to  the  middle-income 
familv.  make  this  choice  easier. 

Tliert  is.  however,  another  reason  which 
fictualiy  deals  more  within  the  family  of  pub- 
lic' iDfVjnnation.  Many  of  the  great  tra- 
d'ltionail  sources  of  education  for  New  York 
City  stiidents  have  been  the  midwestcrn  uni- 
versities: Minnesota.  Michi;^'an.  Ann  Arbcr. 
and  nirmy  u-o  to  Chapel  Hill  and  to  the  New 
Eiiclarld  State  universities.  This  particular 
mobilSty  from  State  to  State  is  becoming 
increaeingly  dimcult  as  States  are  beginning, 
and  Ii  Ihiiik  quite  appropriately,  either  to 
imposf  quotas  or,  most  typically,  to  impose 
raiheil  high  tuition  charges  on  out-of-state 
sludeiiits. 

Thi^  IS  very  important  to  the  young  pecple 
Of  New  York.  As  I  said,  these  have  been 
strong  and  attractive  institutions  to  our  citi- 
zens, and  none  of  the  proposed  kind  of 
scholarship  or  other  Ic^TJslation.  it  seems  to 
nie.  arc-  likely  to  tackle  that  problem. 

A  tiix-creciit  scheme  of  this  sort  strikes 
ir.e,  for  various  rea.sons,  as  bcin?  more  di- 
rected toward  the  kind  of  family  and  the 
kind  of  young  person  who  would  consider 
going  out  of  State.  I  was  disappointed  this 
year  that  the  bill  to  ..How  New  York  Et.ste 
kudenis  to  take  some  of  their  State-awarded 
scholarships  out  of  State  didn't  Lire  very 
well.  This  '.vas  because  of  opjwsition  from 
the   private   sector   here    in    the   State. 

1  do  agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Gallagher  in 
that  we  are  at  the  moment,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  higher   education,  kind  of   tr.ikerir.g 
with  the  problem  in  various  ways  and  we 
lack  wh:;t  might  be  called  a  national  educa- 
tional policy.     President  Connat  published  a 
boon  this  fall  in  which  he  pointed  oi;t  a  lot 
of  the  political  and  practical  proljlcms.  and 
was  directed  very  much  toward  this  qiiestion 
of  how  we   could   develop   a   policy,   and   he 
indeed  was  very  pessimistic.     But  anions^  the 
ways  we  arc  tmkerinp;  with  the  present  sit- 
uation I  think  the  tax-credii  one  is  feasible. 
Pdr  those  students  who  go  out  of  b;atc.  and 
indeed  for  those  students  who  po  to  pubMc 
institutions  within  the  State,  which  are  low- 
tuition    or    small    tuition,    it    would    be.    of 
course,  more  usctul  if  some  of  the  allowable 
costs  involved  living  expenses  as  well  as  tui- 
tion and   fees,  but   whe;her  that  is  done  or 
not,  I  wovild  tend  to  supixjri  the  legislation. 
I  gave  a  speech  on  educational  policy  in 
December  whi'h   was  reprinted  in   the  last 
isstte  of  the  Joiunal  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical A.^sociation.  and  since  that  is  not  a  best 
seller  I  don't  suppose  many  of  you  saw  it. 
If  you  examine  the  States  which  have  really 
high  achievement   in    terms   of   having   larpe 
numbers  of  their  ycjung  people  in  education, 
in  higher  education  you  find,  of  course,  tiiat 
they  arc  almost  in  the  Middle  West  or  West. 
The   leading   States   are   Utah    and   Arii-ona. 
North  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Montana.   Min- 
nesota and  California,  parts  of  the  top  10. 
This  is  just  in  terms  of   tlie  enrollment  in 
the  State  in  proportion  to  college  age  papu- 
lation. 


It  its  characteristic  of  all  these  States 
that  they  have  substantial  numbers  of 
students  in  public  hipher  education.  Some- 
thing like  20  to  30  percent  of  the  college  age 
poptUation  is  in  public  higher  education. 
This  doe.-n't  mean  that  private  higher  edu- 
cation has  a  small  role.  In  fact,  in  Utah. 
which  bv  a  large  marpin  leads  the  rest  of 
the  cotintry  in  providing  educational  op- 
porttmities  for  its  students,  public  edtica- 
tion  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
There  is  extensive  pnvitc  education  in  Utah, 
and  very  good. 

But  it  does  mean  that  tliere  needs  to  be.  I 
believe,  an  underpinning  of  20  percent,  may- 
be 25  percent,  of  publicly  supported  oppor- 
tunities within  a  State.  Here  in  the  East 
wc  d^iii't  approach  that  anywhere,  although 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  rnd  New  Y'crk  are 
closer  than  other  Eastern  States. 

I  thought  at  the  time  it  might  be  feasible 
to  devise  a  program  in  -whioh  things  of  this 
sort,  like  the  tax  credit  and  stholarship.?  and 
other  plans,  which  primarily  benefittd  pri- 
vate education,  could  be  combined  with  a 
jjrogram  of  subsidy  of  State-supported  in- 
stitutions directly,  and  that  this  would  make 
a  reasonable  package  for  higher  education. 
Alter  hearing  all  the  discussions  this  year. 
I  am  n.MW  pessimistic  aU.out  that. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  there  remains  an 
opportunity  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
subsidize  the  community  college  movement 
rather  heavily  without  getting  in  the  midst 
of  the  all  of  this  argument  between  private 
and  public  colleges  which  you  heard  today. 
Fr>jin  the  jjoint  of  view  of  tlie  student, 
particularly  the  low-incoir.e  student.  I  think 
this  would  be  the  most  promising.  This 
could  be  done  partly  through  existing  leg- 
islation, for  the  Higher  Educational  Facili- 
ties .^ct  iillocutes  a  certain  amount  for  pub- 
lic facilities,  and  that  could  be  expanded  — 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  simi- 
lar bills  provide  90  percent  lor  technical 
problems.  These  have  been  primarily  aimed 
at  tlie  high  schools,  but  in  the  current  legis- 
lation commtinity  colleges  are  available,  and 
that  particular  channel  of  money  could  be 
widened. 

I  do  believe,  as  I  said,  that  a  comprehen- 
si\e  policy  has  got  to  gi\e  some  attention  to 
a  basic  underpinning  of  enrollement  pro- 
vided from  public  sources,  but  I  do  believe 
at  the  same  time  it  is  important,  particularly 
in  this  State  and  in  many  Eastern  States, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  institu- 
tions, that  certain  associated  measures  such 
as  the  tax  credit  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
health  of  private  higher  edtication. 
That  is  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the 
House  GOP  task  force  on  education  who 
previou.sly  addressed  the  House  with  re- 
•spect  to  this  matter  of  tax  credits  for 
hiL;hcr  educational  costs  iritroduced  to 
the  Record  letters  repicsentinp  certain 
sentiments  with  respect  to  this  subject 
of  tax  credits.  These  letters  were,  of 
com'se.  reiilies  to  communications  of  in- 
quiry sent  out  in  considerable  volume  to 
educators— and  others  interested  in  edu- 
cation— by  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie. 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  education. 

As  was  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  the 
other  members  of  the  task  force  on  edu- 
cation, the  letters  concerned  were  ruti- 
ning  in  a  ratio  of  about  7  to  2  in  favor  of 
a  program  of  tax  credits  to  assist  in  cop- 
ins  with  the  swiftly  increasing  costs  of 
higher  education. 

Letters  in  this  ratio  were  submitted 
to  the  Record  by  my  Republican  col- 


leagues, and  in  a  like  manner,  I  would 
like  to,  at  this  point,  make  a  similar 
offering  to  the  Record  of  this  tj-pe  of 
correspondence. 

In  this  group  are  seven  letters  for  tax 
credits  and  two  against,  and  with  respect 
to  the  two  opposed.  I  would  like  to  make 

these  qualifications: 

The  letter  from  Mar.shall  Buckalew, 
i:rcsident  of  Morris  Harvey  College  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  represents  only  the 
i:)ersonal  opinion  of  the  writer  and  does 
not  in  any  manner  pose  as  the  official 
I>osition  of  the  institution  over  '«-hich 
the  correspondent  presides — no  official 
position  has  been  taken  by  that  institu- 
tion's governing  board  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  tax  credits  as  an  aid  to 
higher  educational  costs. 

Too.  the  letter  directed  to  Chairman 
OuiE  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Reigeluth,  265 
Church  Street,  New  Haven  9,  Conn.,  rep- 
resents not  so  much  a  condemnation  of 
the  tax  credit  proposal  but,  instead,  a 
predisposition  toward  a  tax  deduction 
approach — the  correspondent  would  like 
to  have  it  made  clear  that  while  he  fav- 
ors the  tax  deduction  approach,  he  still 
feels  that  the  adoption  of  either  the  tax 
deduction  or  the  tax  credit  programs 
v,ould  be  a  material  improvement  over 
the  present  situation. 

Hence,  Mr.  Reigeluth  offers  a  qualified 
■no"  to  the  tax  credit  proposal, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  seven  letters 
favoring  the  tax  credit  program. 

The  Coffeyvii-le  College. 
Coffcyrillc,  Kans.,  May  20,  1965. 
Hen.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
.  House  0/  Rcprcscntalivcs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

GZ.A-R     RrPRESENTATIVE     QulE!     ThOSC     Of      US 

who  have  to  do  with  higher  education  in  this 
area  of  our  cotintry  are  very  much  concerned 
in  the  increasing  costs  of  education.  As  a 
result,  we  are  most  interested  in  tax  credits 
as  an  assistance  in  a  meeting  of  these  higiier 
costs  which  mount  each  year. 

This  area  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas  are  in  a  financially  repressed 
area  and  an  overabtindance  of  labor  which 
results  in  a  severe  financial  hardship  that  our 
patrons  face  in  being  able  to  finance  a  col- 
lege education.  The  result  is  that  ntimerous 
sfadents  are  unable  to  attend  college. 

Part-time  employment  for  students  is  nec- 
essarily limited  and  the  few  opportunities 
in  otir  area  are  not  commensurate  to  the 
large  number  of  applicants.  Each  semester, 
students  find  it  necessan."  to  discontinue  their 
schooling  because  of  lack  of  finances. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  tax  credits  offer 
a  significant  assistance  to  cur  college  popu- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

K.'^RL  M  Wilson.  Dean 


May  24,  1965. 
Hv'.l   Aleekt  H.  QtlE. 

Chnirrnan.  Hoji'^c  Republican  Ta^k  Force  a 
Education.  U.S.  Hou^e  of  Rcprocntatiie.^ 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Representattve    Quie:  I    was    very 
much  interested  in  your  letter  seeking  in- 
formation   concerning    support    for    higher 
education.     I  would  certainly  be  very  much 
in  favor  of  legislation  which  would  author- 
ize tax  credits  as  a  means  of  helping  to  offset 
the    increasing    costs    of    higher    education. 
Such    a   program   would   certainly  aid   both 
private    and   public    higher   education,    and 
would  help  or  ofTset   increasing  tuition  and 
living  costs. 
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It  now  secins  that  the  imiversitv  svstem 
will  probably  be  cjnsideriug  the  acU  ii.ibilitv 
uf  increa:,ing  tuition  costs  for  the  196G-67 
school  year.  It  seems  improbable  that 
Georgia's  tax  income  will  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  of  higher  education.  Such  increases. 
i:  made,  will  add  considerably  to  the  burden 
borne  by  middle  and  lower  Income  families. 
Suine  rel'ei  is  cer'Miuy  jiistinable. 
SiJicerely, 

TuoM.^s  Y.  ■A'i!iTir.\. 

RiDTR  College 
Trenton.  N.J..  Mai/  20.  1963. 
Hoi:.  Alberi  H.  QflE, 

Chairman.  House  Republican  Tusk  Fo'cc  on 
Educati07i.  U.S.  Hou^e  of  Rcp.crntit- 
i:ic«.    Wa.iltiiigton .   D.C. 
De.'.r   CONGRESSMAN'  Qlit:    We  nre  strongly 
m  favor  of  tax  credits  for  higher  education. 
We  believe  that  this  i-gt'thod  provides  an  ef- 
fective means  whereby  many  qualified  stu- 
dents from  families  of  modest  means  may  be 
enabled  to  attend  our  colleges  and  universi- 
;:e3. 

The  rapidly  moiuiting  costs  of  education 
m:.ke  it  imperative  to  decrease  the  strain  on 
family  btidgets  where  family  income  is  mod- 
est and  where,  frequently,  several  children 
must  be  maintained  in  college  at  tiie  same 
time. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  task  force  on 
ediication   will   successfully   support    legisla- 
tion that  will  e^iabiish  such  tax  credits. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  F.  Moore, 

President 


WxSlIINr.TO:,-  COLLFGE, 

C'lc-tr.  lauH,  .ifa..  Mait  20.  1965. 

Mr.  At-BERT  H.  QUIE. 

C-.ainnan.  Hou'^e  RrpubUcan  Tc.^k  Force 
on  Education.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Wa^hiugton  D.C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Quie:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
>.:;;y  17.  I  have  already  in  various  educational 
n.eetlngs  expressed  my  endorsement  of  the 
idea  of  income  tax  credits  to  the  parents  of 
students  attending  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  mu.st  admit  that  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  slowly  and  somewiiat  reluc- 
tantly. But  there  is  no  qiipstion.  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  educaiional  attainments  of 
om-  citizenry  have  a  direct  influence  on  our 
en'ire  national  economy  and  culture:  these 
f>eop!e  are  national  asset-s.  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  N.ition  that  their  numbers 
should  be  maintained  and  increased  as  much 
a,?  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  and  here 
I  speak  particularly  of  the  private  institution 
of  higher  education,  the  necessary  costs  of 
providing  the  proper  kind  of  educational 
,  service  for  our  college  students  have  mounted 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  only  the  really  well-to-do 
family  who  can  afford,  without  assistance,  to 
send  their  children  to  college  or  university 
today.  Of  course.  I  a.ssume  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  make  no  distinction  between 
publicly  supported  higher  education  and 
privately  supported  education.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  greatest  benetic 
will  redound  to  those  students  and  their 
families  who  are  in  attendance  at  private  in- 
.stitutions.  simply  bec.atir^e  of  their  extremely 
high  costs  today. 

It  must  be  recogni'/ed.  of  course,  tliat  the 
provision  of  thi.,  kind  ot  aid  will  not  measur- 
ably improve  the  financial  situation  of  the 
private  in.stitutioits  of  higher  education.  We 
have  more  students  now  than  we  can  han- 
dle. The  great  benefit  thus  would  be  to  the 
student  and  his  parents.  Whether  some 
means  should  be  .sought  and  found  whereby 
financial  assistance  can  be  provided  to  tlie 
private  colleges  and  iniiversities  from  public 
lunds  rnay  have  yet  to  be  sought. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

D.^NiEr  Z.  Crinso.N. 

Pre 'id en  t. 


PHII.AD[.LPHtt.\.   Pa.. 

May  20.  1965. 
Albert  H.  QriL, 

Chairman.  Hou-^e  Republican  Task  Force  on 

Education,    U.S.   Hou-se   of   Repret.enta- 

tu'c^.  Wasititigton.  D.C. 

Dfar    Mr.    Qiie:    I    strongly    Javor    tlie   t,>x 

credit*  for  higiier  education  wUich  has  been 

recently  proposed  as  a  means i  for  meeting 

the   increasing   costs   of   higher   education. 

Tliis  will  indeed  pro-. ide  addiitional  funds 
for  parents  and  relatives  to  mept  the  tinan- 
cial  obligations  incident  to  t!ie  tontinuation 
and  improvement  of  our  alrc.ic^-  well  estab- 
lished higher  edvication  systeiii.  This  can 
then  be  provided  withoiu  undue  linancia! 
burden  to  those  v,-lio  nre  responsible  lor 
meeting  these  costs. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  so!  ution  which 
will  inure  effectively  alleviate  tlese  problems 

than  the  enactment  of  this  leg  slation. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

HERi'ET.r  P.  Has  KIN'S.  M  D 

CmoWAX    C(  'LLEOE. 

Murfree.^boro.  N.C..  Maj  20,  1965. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Quie, 
Chairman.  Hou.'C  Republican  T  xsk  Force  on 
Education.    U.S.    House    o/    Rcprcscnta- 
tire.s,  Wii-^li  ington .  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  I  am  in  receij^  of  your  let- 
ter of  May  17  incident  to  the  qijestion  of  tax 
credits  as  a  means  of  helping  to  offset  the 
increasing  costs  of  higher  educfetion. 

Regretfully,  I  will  be  ipiable  io  attend  the 
hearing  oil  tax  credits  schedule^  for  May  24 
in  New  York.  i 

Please  let  me  use  this  means  to  emphasize 
tliat  I  heartily  endorse  the  principle  of  tax 
credits  as  a  means  to  help  offsot  the  cost  of 
increasing  costs  of  higher  education.  The.se 
should  be  made  to  students  an^  parents,  on 
a  gradiiated  basis  rei.ited  to  income  in  effect. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  tliat  legislation  will  be 
effected  whicli  will  authorize  tax  credits, 
hopefully,  beginning  with  Septefnber  of  this 
year. 

I    commend    and    encourage 
aforementioned  effort. 

Very  .-incerely  yours. 

Brt'CE  E.  WHrirAKEn. 


you    in    the 


Prcaidcvt. 


& 


Mrr.c  HANTS  National  Bank 

TRtJI  T    Co. 

Indiunapolis,  lud  .  \T  iij  19.  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

Chairman.  House  Republican  T^si:  Force  on 
Education,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Qtu.  1  appreciate 
the  honor  you  have  paid  me  i;i  expressing 
interest  in  my  views  on  cducatioa  tax  credits. 
As  a  banker,  lawyer,  and  parent  I  have  a 
deep  interest  in  this  problem. 

Let  me  say,  without  equivoci  ition,  that  I 
strongly  favor  legislation  autiiorizing  tax 
credits  as  n  means  of  encouraging  expansion 
of  higher  education  among  tais  Nation's 
young  people.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
rising  cosus  of  higher  education  as  I  have  a 
son  in  Indiana  University  and  i  son-in-law 
at  Purdue.  It  is  essential  to  the  future 
growth  of  our  country  that  we  aiake  higher 
education  available  to  an  ever  increasing 
percentage  of  our  youth.  It  is  i  Iso  essential 
that  our  institutions  of  higher!  learning  be 
permitted  to  operate  in  an  attii'  sphere  of 
academic  freed<)m.  Direct  and  ejcf  cs.-ive  gov- 
ernment .subsidization  of  these  institutions 
cannot  be  conducive  to  such  acfidemlc  free- 
dom. Neither  can  we  continue  to  rely  upon 
the  generosity  of  our  .society's  rtiore  affluent 
members  to  provide  most  of  thej  endf)wment 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  executive  conunittee  of  the 
Wabash  College  Deferred  Giving  Board  and 
recognize  both  the  importance  of  this  ap- 
proach and  the  fact  that  it  alon*  is  not  ade- 


ciuate  to  support  the  necessiiry  exnaiisioa 
demanded. 

Every  parent  who  sacrifices  after-u,x  do'- 
lars  for  his  child's  education  is  contributin!> 
not  only  to  that  child's  future,  but  to  the  f'ti! 
ture  of  America.  E\ery  available  menn' 
sliould  be  employed  by  our  Cioverament  ;m 
encour.ige  these  sacrifices.  Certainly  the  U„\- 
credit  approach  is  a  most  desirable  approaC" 
m  that  it  leaves  the  burden  with  the  parent' 
biu  liglitcns  it.  It  also  provides  the  mdirec 
type  or  .subsidy  to  the  educational  ULstitu- 
tion  whicli  will  permit  coiuinued  academic 
freedom. 

I  believe  tliat  it  is  also  essential  that  ov.r 
higher  educational  institutions  meet  tiie 
challenge  of  increasing  enrollment  'oy  a  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  their  facilities  that 
will  permit  a  grc;ilcr  number  cif  students  to 
rem:iin  at  home  v.'nilc  pursvnng  their  educa- 
tion. This  could  be  of  enormous  fiiiancu; 
relief"  to  parents  as  well  as  to  the  universities 
Dormitories  are  cosily  to  build  and  costiv 
to  maintain. 

Here  in  Indiana,  our  two  great  State  uni- 
versities, Indianti  and  Purdue,  are  moving  in 

that  direction.  Soon  we  hope  to  provide 
centers  of  learning  that  will  be  readily  acces- 
sible on  a  dally  basis  to  most  of  our  youns 
people. 

It  would  be  most  beneficial  to  our  entire 
national  educational  program  if  the  cost 
problem  could  be  attacked  from  opposii* 
directions,  that  is,  tax  credits  and  increased 
accessibility. 

I  sincerely  hojje  that  these  comments  are 
of   some    viilue   to   your   organization. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  E.  Rawlev. 
Vice  President  and  Tru^t  O.fficcr. 

Ml'.  Speaker.  I  now  ofTer  the  two  letters 
oppo.>ing  the  tax  credit  aijproach. 

New  Havt.n.  Conn.. 

Ma;/  21.  1965 
Hon.  Albert  H   Qt  ir. 

Chairman.  House  Republican  Tasl:  Fo'ce  O'] 
Education.  U.S.  How^e  of  Reprcsritativc- 
Wash  iiigtou .  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman:  In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter regarding  suggestions  for  the  enactment 
of  a  resolution  anthori?;ing  tax  credits  as  a 
means  ot  helping  to  off.set  higher  education 

costs,  here  are  a  few  suggestions  which  might 
be    helpful    in    drafting    leRisIation. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  some  form  of 
tax  assistance  for  parents  who  are  educatin? 
children  is  important  and  overdue  There  I? 
nothing  th.it  would  do  more  to  improve  the 
overall  level  of  education  in  this  country,  and 
unquestionably  many  talented  and  brillian! 
young  people  would  be  able  to  complete  their 
education  who  are  not  now  able  to  do  so 
This  is  particularly  .so  at  the  graduate  school 
level.  Few  families  can  afford  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  tviilion  bills  continued  through 
years  of  graduate  school. 

A  further  benelit  from  a  lax  assistance 
program  is  that  the  use  of  scholarship  funds 
would  actually  be  broadened.  Many  tainille' 
who  would  otherwise  seek  scholarship  aid 
would  be  able  to  tinanre  their  childrens'  edu- 
cation through  the  tax  assistance  progran; 
which  in  turn  would  permit  truly  needy 
cases  to  receive  greater  financial  as.-istance 
from  scholarship  funds 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  legi.-lation 
take  the  form  of  a  deduction  lor  tuition 
expenses— net  of  scliolarship  aid.  This  would 
be  simple  to  administer.  Expenses  for  board 
and  room,  which  vary,  depending  upmi  cir- 
cumstances, probably  could  not  be  included 
as  a  deduction.  Many  students  live  off  the 
campus  or  at  home,  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  uniform  regula- 
tion to  administer  thi.s  category  of 
expenditures. 

Perhaps  there  are  .some  who  favor  a  straight 
tax  credit,  but   it  seems  to  me  that   this  is 
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coing  further  than  is  necessary  and  becomes 
',n  actual  subsidy  for  education, 
ple-vse  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 


assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  S.  Reigelvth. 


Morris  H.^rvey  College, 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  May  21.  1965. 
congressman  Albert  H.  Quie. 
Cliai^man.  Ta.'il:  Force  on  Education. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

PEAR  Congressman  QriE:  The  following 
s-atement  is  made  in  response  to  your  letter 
of  May  21  requesting  our  view  on  legislation 
•  uthorii^ing  tax  credit  as  a  means  to  offset 
the  cost  of  higher  education.  This  Is  my 
persoiial  opinions  since  this  matter  has  not 
been  acted   upon   by   our  official   governing 

board. 

I  amt  personally  opposed  to  authorizing  t;ix 
credit  as  a  means  to  offset  the  cost  of  higher 
education.  1  am  confident  tliat  tiiere  are 
more  effective  ways  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  worthy  student  in  need  of  financial  help. 
I  favor"  a  program  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  qualifying  students  along  the 
lines  made  available  to  the  American  GI  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II.  This  pro- 
gram enabled  the  individual  student  to 
select  the  college  of  his  clioicc.  pub  ic  or 
private.  This  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem maintains  individual  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  student  and  his  parent*  in  the  choice 
of  an  institution.  It  is  also  the  best  means 
I  know  of  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the 
dual  system  of  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica— public  and  private.  Due  to  the  gi-eat 
discrepancy  which  is  developing  in  the  tui- 
tion differential  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  it  would  appear  that  by  the  year 
.KH.  2000.  private  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica will  play  a  very  minor  role  in  its  Impact 
upon  American  economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural forces. 

Every  student  attendinglniblic  institutions 
IS  subsidized  by  the  Aincrican  taxpayer  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  dollars  annually 
and  without  question  this  socialization  of 
American  education  is  resulting  in  the  de- 
struction of  our  dual  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  only  effective  way  I  know  to 
prevent  tliis  trend  is  to  svibsidize  the  in- 
dividual student,  who  wislies  to  attend  a 
private  institution,  in  the  same  amount  as 
we  subsidize  students  attending  a  public  in- 
stitution. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  advocate 
subsidizing  private  institutions  but  that  any 
financial  aid  should  be  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  he  should  have  the  choice 
of  his  institution  of  higher  education. 

This  statement.  I  realize,  is  very  brief  but 
sfter  spending  more  than  25  years  in  the 
lield  of  higlier  edtication.  I  feel  this  is  the 
best  way  of  preserving  our  dual  system  of 
higher  education  and  the  advantages  whicli 
this  system  has  given  to  the  American  way 
of  life". 

Sincerely. 

Mar.shail  Buckalew. 

President. 


MARINE  COMMENDATION 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniinou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mr.  CormanI  may  ex- 
tend his  rcmark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  last 
of  our  American  Marine  units  are  being 


withdrawn  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic today,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  we 
commend  the  Marine  Corps  for  another 

job  well  done. 

The  recent  demonstration  of  the  po- 
litical instability  in  the  Caribbean  again 
proved  the  value  to  this  Nation  of  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  team.  Following  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  President  Johnson  ordered 
U.S.  Marines  to  be  landed  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  protect  American  lives  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  friendly  foreign  nationals. 

During  the  month  that  the  Marines  re- 
mained on  the  strife-torn  Island,  they 
saved  countless  lives,  prevented  further 
bloodshed  by  making  it  possible  for  a 
cease-fire  to  take  place,  and  protected 
the  Dominican  Republic  against  a  possi- 
ble takeover  by  extremists  of  the  right 
or  the  left. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  present  a 
brief  chronology  of  Marine  Corps  activi- 
ties in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Marine  Corps  maintains  three 
battalion  landing  teams  afloat  with  the 
U.S.  fleets:  one  in  the  Far  East,  one  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  one  in  the  Carib-: 
bean.  Their  forward  alert  posture  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  forces 
immediately  available  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests.  In  the  recent  disturbance 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  President 
directed  Marines  to  land  to  protect  prop- 
erty and  to  evacuate  American  nationals. 

April  27:  The  Amphibious  Squadron 
was  ordered  to  close  to  the  Dominican 
Repubhc  and  to  begin  evacuating  U.S. 
citizens  in  Haina.  Marines  of  the  6th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  were  landed 
to  provide  perimeter  security. 

April  28:  The  American  Ambassador 
requested  marines  be  landed  at  Santo 
Domingo  to  insure  safety  of  personnel 
being  evacuated  from  the  polo  grounds 
and  to  reinforce  the  guard  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy.    Four  hundred  marines  were 

landed. 

April  29:  Tlie  worsening  situation  in 
Santo  Domingo  caused  the  American 
Ambassador  to  request  that  all  of  the 
6th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  be  landed 
to  protect  American  lives.  By  the  next 
day.  some  2.000  marines  of  the  6th  Ma- 
rine Expeditionary  Unit  had  landed  and 
established  positions  at  the  polo  field,  El 
Embajador  Hotel  and  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
The  first  Army  troops  landed  on  April  30. 
May  1 :  Additional  marines  were  flown 
to  Santo  Domingo.  Forces  secured  a 
north-south  line  on  the  west  side  of  San- 
to Domingo.  Army  forces  secured  the 
San  Isidro  Airfield  and  the  Duarte  Bridge 
at  the  east  entrance  to  Santo  Domingo. 

May  2:  A  total  of  3.023  persons  had 
been  evacuated. 

May  4:  By  the  end  of  this  day,  more 
than  6.000  marines  had  arrived  in  the 
Dominican    Republic. 

Mav  5:  A  total  of  4.317  had  been 
evacuated— 2.694  of  these  were  Ameri- 
cans. 

May  14:  Marine  forces  had  increased 
to  approximately  8.000. 

June  1 :  Marine  units  began  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Dominican  Republic. 

June  7 :  It  is  estimated  that  all  Marine 
units  will  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


During  this  entire  period,  8  maiines 
were  killed  in  action  and  29  were  wound- 
ed in  action. 

We  can  well  be  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing performance  and  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  the  Caribbean. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

LXXXVIII 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there^  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  concern  slums,'  the  cost 
of  medical  care  and  crime  in  New  "iTork 
City. 

The  articles  appeared  in  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune  on  April  14,  1965,  as  part 
of    the    series    on   "New    York   City    in 
Crisis,"  and  follows: 
New   York   City   in   Crisis:  Slums   Just   as 

Bad  4  Years  After  Mayor's  Pledge 
(By  Alfonso  Narvaez  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 

In  1961,  during  his  campaign  for  reelection 
Mayor  Wagner  made  a  dramatic,  well-pxib- 
licized  grand  tour  of  the  worst  slum  areas  of 
New  York  City. 

The  mayor  pledged  then  that  the  slums 
would  be  rehabilitated,  "if  it  is  the  last  thing 
I  do." 

Last  week,  almost  4  years  later,  the  New 
York  Young  Repviblican  Club  decided  to  take 
another  look  at  these  same  slum  areas. 

According  to  their  findings,  documented 
in  a  report  and  copies  of  photos  sent  to  the 
mayor  yesterday,  conditions  in  these  areas — 
and  in  many  of  the  same  buildings  visited  by 
the  mayor — conditions  today  are  as  bad.  if 
not  worse,  than  they  were  in  1961. 

DENIES   RECEIVING   REPORT 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  charges  of  ne- 
glect, tl-.e  mayor's  office  said  it  had  not  yet 
received  the  repyort  and  wovild  not  comment 
at  least  until  after  it  had. 

Charging  that  the  city  administration  does 
not  care  about  the  slum  dwellers,  the  Young 
Republicans  accused  the  mayo»  of  "openly 
and  notoriously  tolerating  slum  conditions  at 
houses  which  he  had  personally  inspected  in 
1961  and  had  then  pledged  promptly  to  re- 
habilitate but  which  upon  reinspection  have 
been  found  to  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  they  now  pose  danger  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  inhabitants." 

After  inspecting  four  areas  in  Manhattan — 
East  Fifth  Street,  East  100th  SW.,  106th 
Street,  and  West  84th  Street— the  Young  Re- 
publicans charged  that  "the  slums  permitted 
to  fester  by  the  city  are  at  the  root  of  the 
civil  rights"  problems  in  this  city. 

•By  his  refusal  to  keep  his  word,  the 
mayor  has  encouraged  slumlords  and  made 
them  secure  in  the  knowledge  that,  except  for 
an  occasional  burst  of  activity,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  press,  their  acts  would  go  virtually 
unpunished." 

On  East  Fifth  Street  where  the  mayor  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  rehabilitate  the  entire 
block  in  1961.  the  report  charged  that  No. 
629.  the  center  of  the  mayor's  visit  in  1961. 
had  been  left  to  deteriorate  completely  and 
now  sported  a  vacate  order  effective  April  8. 
1965. 

At  the  time  of  their  visit  on  April  10,  the 
Republicans  found  a  number  of  families  still 
living  in  the  building. 
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There  wns  no  water  in  the  bathrooms  and 
damaged  roof  beams  threatened  to  give  way 
and   collapse   the  building  on   the   tenants. 

Beneath  the  stairwell  of  the  building  the 
committee  found  cans  of  paint  and  turpen- 
tine.    They  also  iound  empty  liqvior  bottles. 

Everywhere  on  the  block,  w'here  the  mayor 
st.ated  that  he  was  "shocked  by  the  con- 
dit'on.s  of  squalor  and  shambles."  the  com- 
mittee charged  that  his  pledge  of  Immediate 
rehabilitation  had  not  been  kept. 

"Most  of  the  East  Fiftii  Street  residents 
whom  we  saw  bore  that  same  look  of  despair 
and  frustration  that  has  marked  the  wretch- 
ed and  hopeless  in  the  shanty  towns  across 
this  Nation  and  throughout  the  world,"  the 
committee  said  in  the  report  sent  to  the 
mayor.  "The  two  little  girls  who  walked 
down  the  street  collecting  empty  whisky 
bottles  to  sell  to  a  junkman,  and  searched 
far  empty  soda  bottles  to  turn  in  at  the  cor- 
ner store,  certainly  should  have  had  better 
things  to  do  for  themselves.'' 

The  renacing  of  M.iyor  Wagner's  steps 
brought  them  to  East  lOOth  Street.  At  311,  a 
bright  mos.Tic  decorated  the  front  of  the 
building,  but  inside  the  committee  found 
the  back  hall  crammed  with  uncollected 
garbage  and  the  halls  reeked  of  urine  and 
filth. 

Other  houses  on  this  block,  .as  well  as  on 
East  106th  Street— another  "sight"  on  the 
m.\yor's  itinerary — were  marked  with  broken 
windows,  reftise-laden  halls  and  alleywavs, 
fire  hazard.?,  and  reports  of  ronch  and  rat 
infestation. 

The  committee  reported  tiiat  .^.t  West  84th 
Street,  wiiere  the  mayor  ordered  an  all-out 
v.-.xr  and  .shock-attack  on  the  slum  con- 
ditions, there  had  been  some  external  im- 
provements, but  the  Republicans  say  they 
found  that  addiction.  aIcohoIi.=;m,  and' thefts 
were  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood. 

One  are.a — which  the  mayor  did  not  visit. 
bu^t  the  Young  Republicans  did — was  E.vst 
Fifth  Street,  between  C  and  D,  a  block 
surveyed  by  the  New  York  Citv  in  Crisis  series 
early  in  March. 

RAT-INFESTED     TEXEMEXTS 

At  that  time  Herald  Tribune  reporters 
found  the  people  living  in  dirtv,  rat-infested 
tenements. 

At  751  E.ist  Fifth,  the  reporters  noted  halls 
that  were  dingy  and  dirty:  paint  peeling 
from  the  walls;  ceilings  in  most  of  the  apart- 
ments cr.icked  and  in  poor  candition;  gaping 
3-foot  holes  in  many  of  tlie  ap.-irtment  ceil- 
ings. Tliey  learned  that  the  tenants  had 
been  without  heat,  hot  water,  or  services  for 
almost  3  months. 

On  April  10.  the  Young  Reoubllcans  visited 
the  same  building  and  found  filth  peeling 
paint,  cracked  ceiling.s,  and  the  like  still 
pre.sent, 

"In  the  back  yard  we  found  literallv  tons 
of  refuse,  rmging  from  10  or  more  dea'd  and 
decaying  nsh  emitting  the  most  horrible 
Stench,  to  inflammable  liquids  and  other 
reru.5e  which,  if  Ignited,  would  cause  a  holo- 
caust. Children  ran  up  to  us  to  complain 
that  mice  wore  seen  recently  roaming  the 
building.  Much  of  what  we  have  described 
above  and  worse  was  photographed  by  us 
and  is  available  for  your  inspection." 

Charles  G.  Mocrdler,  president  of  the  club 
concluded  his  3-page  letter  and  13-page  re- 
port to  the  mayor  with,  "Tlie  point  we  are 
trying  to  impress  on  you  is  this:  More  than 
1  month  ago  a  crusading  nev.--paper  in  its 
•City  In  Crisis'  series  dwelt  for  2  consecu- 
tire  days  upon  the  abySsmal  conditions  exist- 
ing at  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  lower 
erst  side  of  Manhattan. 

"A  month  later  we  find  that  many  of  tho.'se 
conditions  still  exist  and  tliat  the  health 
and  s.ifety  of  residents  of  this  city  are  being 

Jeiopardized    by    your    administration's    In- 
action. 

"When  •  •  *  do  you  Intend  finally  to  do 
something  to  relieve  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  tiie  downtrodden  of  the  city?" 


Mrs.  Norma  Hunt,  a  4-year  .-etidcnt  at  751 
East  Fifth,  confirmed  the  ciiargns  of  neglect 
yesterday.  , 

Though  she  said  heat  and  h<it  water  had 
been  resumed  and  "some  work"  had  been 
done  on  the  plumbing,  Mrs.  Hunt  said  that 
the  halls  were  still  filthy  and  thftt  the  super- 
intendent was  still  waiting  for  sxipplies  from 
the  department  of  real  estate,  which  had 
taken  over  the  buildings  last  month. 

Milton  MoUen,  the  mayor's  housing  and 
development  coordinator,  raid  late  yesterday 
that  he  had  not  seen  tiie  letter  or  the 
charges  and  would  not  comment  on  them 
until  he  had  personally  inspected  the  four 
areas. 

Rebirth  of  Strfet:  Tfat  it4  Harlem 
(By  Edward  J.  Silberfaib) 
Work  will  begin  Mc.nd.iy  on  a,'  S5.5  million 
rehabilitation  of  Harlems  114th]  Street,  with 
city  officials  in  the  meantime  spe|cing  to  avert 
a  clash  over  the  project  betweeii  civil  rights 
groups  and  craft  unions. 

At  a  city  hail  ceremony  yesterday,  M.iyor 
Wagner  announced  reconstruction  "is  ready 
to  begin  on  three  of  the  projectfs  37  old-law 
tenements  which  line  both  sitfes  of  West 
114th  Street  between  Seventh  jand  Eighth 
Avenues.  The  $5,512,000  mortjgage,  which 
bears  a  3 ^g -percent  interest  fate,  Is  the 
largest  ever  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Auihority  for  a  rehabilitation  prciject. 

The  renovation  of  the  West  114th  Street 
block  was  originally  slated  to  gtt  underway 
as  early  as  April  1.  but  paperwork  has 
delayed  the  Federal-city  project  and  set  the 
target  date  back.  The  ma-sive  rehabilitation 
program  was  announced  February  2  fey  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Activity,  which  overseas  President 
John.son's  war  on  poverty. 

A  hint  of  possible  racial  strife  Jiung  in  the 
air  despite  assurances  from  M:iyor  Warner 
and  Mrs.  Hortense  \V.  Gabel,  Pent  and  Re- 
habilitation Admini.strator.  that  "mixed 
crews"  will  work  on  the  project. 

Dr.  Arthur  Logan,  board  chairman  of 
Haryou  Act.  the  Harlem  Youth  l^gency,  said 
he  is  pleased  the  rehabilitation  is  about  to 
get  underway,  and  in  an  interview  later 
added,  "We  will  press  to  put  tlje  people  In 
the  block  to  work  on  this  project.  We  will 
try  to  get  them  in  tlie  unions;  or  we  will 
try  to  put  them  to  work  anyway   ■ 

But  in  a  separate  interview  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  mayor  was  asked  if  any  nonunion 
labor  would  work  on  the  job.  He  replied, 
"The  answer  is  "No."  " 

In  a  long-standing  dispute,  civil  rights 
groups  have  pressed  for  more  Kegroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  construqtion  trades 
unions  and  especially  to  work  co  city-spon- 
sored projects. 

Mrs.  Gabel  said.  "Peter  Brennan  (presi- 
dent of  the  Construction  Trades  Council) 
has  pledged  that  tliere  v.ill  be  nii.xed  crews 
on  the  (  114th  Street;  job." 

Curtis  McFarley,  president  of  the  114th 
Street  Block  As.-ociation.  said  soaie  25  Negro 
laborers  and  semiskilled  workers  who  live°on 
the  block  wotild  be  av.iilable  to  v.ork  on  the 
Job  but  do  not  belong  to  btiilcling  trades 
unions. 

The  purpose  of  the  114th  .Street  project 
is  to  provide  renovated  apartmcots  for  low- 
income  tenants  witiiout  having  to  relocate 
them.     Some  1.600  por.'ons  live  on  the  block. 

The  bvilldings  will  be  rehaljilltated  three 
at  a  time,  with  work  expected  to  take  3 
months  on  each  group.  Tenant*  will  move 
temporarily  to  other  buildings  on  the  block 
while  work  progresses  on  their  own  build- 
ings, with  all  moving  costs  to  be  paid  by 
the  sponsor.  The  nonprofit  Conitnunity  Im- 
provement Corp.  of  Manhattan  it  the  spon- 
sor and  will  be  the  landlord.  The  FHA 
mortgage  will  pay  for  acquisition  as  well  as 
construction. 

According  to  Mrs.  Gabel,  there  will  be  453 
apartments  ranging  from  eflicienKles  to  five- 


bedroom    imlts    with    multibedroom    apart 
ments  comprising  the  majority. 

The  average  rent  now  is  $50  an  apart 
ment  and  will  rise  to  an  average  of  ,$75 
after  rehabilitation,  but,  according  to  Mrs 
Oabel,  "no  one  wishing  to  stay  on  the  block 
will  have  to  move  because  of  increased 
rentals." 

Mayor  Wagner  called  the  project  a  test 
of  "the  feasibility  of  renovation  without  re- 
location" and  "the  most  ambitious  under- 
taking yet  to  be  launched  xmder  the  New 
York  City  demonstration  experimental  re- 
habilitation project." 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  now  railroad- 
type  apartment^  running  from  front  to  re:i« 
They  have  walk-throuph  bedrooms  aiui  wa". 
ter  clof^ets  with  tulis  but  no  sinks. 

After  rehabilitation,  the  typical  nnor  will 
have  two  U-shaped  units  opposite  each  oth- 
er, one  facing  the  street,  the  other  the  back- 
yard. Walk-through  bedrooms  will  be  re". 
placed  by  bedrooms  that  can  be  separated 
by  doors  from  the  re  t  of  the  apartment 
for  privacy. 

Other  features  will  iiiclude  new  kitchens 
and  bathrooms,  new  floors,  walls,  ceilinsrs 
and  windows,  closets,  front  doorbell  and  buz- 
zer systems,  locked  mailboxes,  spniced-up 
exteriors  and  a  garbage  disposal  sy.stem  with 
acress  on  each  floor. 

Hospital  W.aste — BtrE  Cross  DRaix 
(Note.— How     hi5;h     Blue     Cross     ratesi 
While  the  State  debates.  Science  Editor  Ubell 
continues    his    special    series    in    the    article 
below.) 

(By  Earl  Ubell) 

New  York's  voluntary  (nonprofit)  hospitr.ls 
seem  to  do  their  buying  like  a  housewife 
shopping  at  the  corner  grocery:  Thcv  pay 
20  to  100  percent  more  for  comm.on  'driirs 
than  city  hospitals  do. 

That  extra  percentage  goes  on  your  hos'il- 
tal  bill,  and  if  you  are  a  member  of  Blue 
Cross  it  goes  on  your  premium. 

Typically.  13  voluntary  hospitals  p.iid  S3  85 
for  .50  tablets  of  Orinase,  a  widely  u.'if-d  or?.! 
diabetic  medicine — the  same  price  paid  by 
the  corner  drugstore.  One  voluntarv  hospi- 
tal paid  $4.17  for  the  same  riru;.  the  citv 
paid  S2.50. 

The  voluntaries  pay  more  because  they  do 
not  usually  require  laids:  they  order  Ijy  br.Tnd 
name  rather  tlian  chemical  name.  and.  v.-'i.-it 
is  more  important,  the  hospitals  do  not  g-?t 
to':ether  and  order  drugs  jointly  for  siiviiigs 
on  'Dulk  orders. 

Those  drug  prices — and  m.any  nmre  li'se 
them,  brought  otit  in  a  survey  made  last 
December  by  the  Greater  New  York  Hospital 
A.^sociatlon  among  its  members — provided 
cn!y  a  hint  of  inefficiency  in  New  York  hos- 
pitals. There  also  was  waste  In  .such  things 
as  laundry,  food,  use  of  nurses,  laboratories, 
even     administration. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  the  extra  dollars  bred  by 
inefficiency  that  form  n  significant — althoui-h 
unknown— part  of  the  spiraling  Blue  Cross 
rates.  For  it  is  a  fact:  Blue  Crc'ss  premiums 
are  hitched  as  closely  to  hospital  costs  as  a 
w.igon  to  a  horse.  Yet  tinliko  a  wagon  drl\er. 
Blue  Cross  can  only  indirectly  steer  cost  im- 
proveinent  in  hospitals. 

Tlie  Governor's  Committee  on  Hl!;^:)ital 
Cos's  headed  by  Marion  Folsom  bore  down 
very  hard  on  waste  in  hosiptals  in  its  report 
l.'^Kned  last  Saturday.  Tlie  report  said,  .iniong 
other  things: 

"no.spital  management  practices  suffer 
badly  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  In- 
du.strics. 

"Much  could  also  be  done  through  hospi- 
tals acting  Jointly.  There  are.  for  ex.imple. 
obvious  economies  to  Ijo  realized  tlirough 
joint   purchasing.     Nevertheless,   little  joint 

purchasing  is  done." 

Even  the  records  of  Blue  Cross,  which 
audits  all  the  city's  voluntary  and  proprie- 
tary (profitmaking)  hospital  books,  demon- 
strates tlie  possibility  of  substantial  savings. 
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costs  of  such  items  as  laundry,  food  serv- 
ice ndminislralion,  and  operation  of  plant 
f  ^n'  varv  as  much  as  40  percent  within  the 
Vinie  group  of  comparable  hospitals.  For 
example  in  one  hospital  the  cost  of  food  can 
be  $3  44  a  dav  per  patient,  while  in  another 
it  is  as  much  as  S4.87,  a  42-percent  differ- 
ence. The  difference  cannot  be  related  to 
the  quality  of  food  alone. 

Some  typical  items  that  can  Ise  found  in 
New  York's  hospitals: 

A  nurse  opens  a  new  bottle  of  antiseptic 
to  paint  a  patient's  skin  preparatory  to  sur- 
gerv  She  uses  a  third  of  the  bottle  and 
throws  the  rest  in  a  trash  can.     Cost:   $3.50. 

The  chief  of  surgery  orders  an  electro- 
cardiogram machine  used  m  his  department 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  Yet  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  has  three  such  machines, 
one  of  which  is  idle  most  of  the  time.     Cost: 

$500. 

It  costs  hospital  A  $1.40  a  day  per  patient 
for  Inundry.  Hospital  B.  which  is  about  the 
same  size,  pays  83  cents  a  day.  Cost:  Per- 
haps $150,000  a  year  difference  between  the 
two  hospitals. 

In  the  view  of  some  observers.  Blue  Cross 
is  not  entirely  an  innocent  victim  of  the 
hospitals"  practices.  The  reimbur.sement 
formula  by  which  Blue  Cross  pays  the  hos- 
pitals pays  all  the  costs  related  to  Blue  Cross 
patients."  Although  a  hospital  administra- 
tor cannot  spend  money  wildly,  he  is  as- 
sured of  getting  back  from  the  Blue  Cross 
nearly  all  he  spends.  As  long  as  his  spend- 
ing keeps  pace  with  other  hospitals  in  his 
group,  he  can  buy  nearly  anything  he  wants. 
Thus,  ho.spital  costs  have  increased  among 
voluntary  hospitals  in  the  city  some  8  to  95 
percent  a  year  for  the  last  5  years. 

The  Folsom  committee  has  this  to  say 
about  tliese  rises:  "Unquestionably,  the  for- 
mula Was  partially  rcsjjonsible  for  this  rise. 
Tlie  present  payment  formulas  hold  few 
incentives  for  economy.  Either  there  must 
be  new  formulas  with  built-in  incentives  for 
economy,  or  there  must  be  subsidiar>  pro- 
cedures to  monitor  and  moderate  costs." 

Then  there  is  operations  on  weekends. 
Few  hospitals  around  the  city  have  made  any 
move  to  increase  weekend  operations  and 
thus  gain  2  extra  days,  or  to  increase  elective 
svirgcry  In  tho  summer  months  and  thereljy 
gain  time  and  money  there. 

On  this  subject  the  Folsom  commit lee 
Sf.id: 

'Substantial  net  savings  would  be  possible. 
p.irtiCularly  in  obviating  the  need  for  con- 
struction of  new  beds,  if  hospitals  were  used 
as  ftiUy  on  weekends  as  during  the  week. 
Patients  admitted  on  Friday  tend  to  stay 
longer  as  a  re&ult  of  the  lost  weekend  in 
hospital  operations." 

Much  oi  the  recent  increase  in  costs  came 
from  the  rise  In  salaries  among  all  workers 
in  hospitals  because  of  union  jiressures. 
There  are  .some  who  believe  that,  now  that 
most  hospit:ils  have  "caught  up"  with  the 
wages  of  the  rest  of  the  industrial  commu- 
nity, hospital   costs  will  level  out. 

However,  a  crticial  factor  in  hospital  costs 
is  excess  beds.  Tlie  exact  ntimber  of  such 
beds  in  the  city  i.s  unknown.  It  has  been 
estimated  to  be  "some  3.000.  It  costs  a  hospi- 
tal almost  the  same  money  to  maintain  an 
empty  as  a  full  bed. 

Although  the  Hospital  Review  and  Plan- 
raiK^  Council — which  last  year  received  power 
from  the  State  legislature  to  monitor  hos- 
pitals—has stopped  excess  building  of  beds  in 
New  York,  many  hospital  administrations — 
PLvnicularly  the  small  hospital.s — keep  their 
ccn.sxis  artificially  higli.  They  do  this  by  ask- 
ing doctors  not  to  discharge  patients  until 
another  patient  is  ready  to  take  his  place. 
Already   the   hospital   council,   with   the 

urj;ing  of  Blue  Cross,  has  slopped  the  con- 
stmction  of  any  hospital  with  fewer  than  200 
beds.  That  number  soon  will  be  raised  to 
?00.     The  ^reason    for   the   limitation   on   the 


number  of  beds  is  that  in  New  York  it  has 
been  found  that  the  smaller  the  hospital, 
the  less  efficiently  it  can  operate. 

Tills  council  also  has  reftised  moderniza- 
tion permits  to  hospitals  which  have  ineffi- 
cient plants,  in  the  hopes  of  causing  mergers 
to  produce  larger,  therefore  more  efficient, 
hospitals.  Such  mergers  already  have  taken 
place. 

The  obsolete  character  of  many  hospitals 
contributes  enormously  to  inefficiency.  The 
Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council  has 
calculated  that  it  would  take  $393  million  to 
modernize  and  rebuild  the  hospitals  in  the 
city.  The  capital  debt  was  piled  up  because 
hospitals  refused  to  put  away  money  for  re- 
placement of  plant.  Blue  Cross  in  its  reim- 
bursement formula  docs  provide  some  money 
for  capital  costs. 

The  many  hospitals  work  with  obsolete 
kitchens,  laundries.  pharm;icies  and  arrange- 
ments of  rooms  in  wards.  The  last  often 
requires  more  nurses  than  necessary  because 
patients  are  scattered  in  units  on  different 
floors. 

One  silent  consumer  of  dollars  is  what  is 
called  the  hospital's  traffic  pattern.  Since 
the  largest  hospitals  have  grown  by  bits  and 
pieces .  thev  have  elevators,  tunnels  and 
bridges  at  odd  places.  Food,  laundry,  doc- 
tors.'nurses  and  patients  have  to  travel  many 
extra  miles  each  day.  consuming  time  that 
might  otherwise  be  well  spent. 

All  told,  however,  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  increasing  hospital  efficiency,  reduc- 
ing overhospitalization.  bringing  pressvire  to 
bear  on  overall  costs.  But  there  is  a  long  way 
to  go  before  any  of  this  is  reflected  in  Blue 
Cross  rates. 


years,  is  generally  driven  to  and  from  his 
home  by  an  armed  detecti\fe  in  an  official  un- 
marked black  Cadillac. 


Two  Robberies  in  30  Minutes:  D.A.'s  Wife 
Cringes  in  Crime  Wave 
Fotir  armed  maratiders  ranging  in  age  from 
15  to  22  were  in  custody  yesterday  after  com- 
mitting a  robbery  near  District  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Hogan's  home  on  upper  Riverside 
Drive.  It  was  their  second  holdup  within 
30  minutes  on  the  drive. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  prosecutor's  wife, 
even  like  women  all  over  New  York  City, 
dreads  going  out  at  night  in  the  area  of  her 
apartment  house  at  404  Riverside  Drive,  near 
112th  Street. 

Police  of  the  West  126th  Street  Precinct 
gave  these  details: 

Shortly  after  11  p.m.  Monday.  Melvin  Mos- 
kowitz,  is.  a  rabbinical  student  at  Yeshiva 
Haichel  Hatorah  School.  630  Riverside  Drive, 
at  140th  Street,  walked  out  of  the  school  and 
was  set  upon  by  four  strangers  just  outside 
the  school's  entrance.  Threatened  with  a 
knife  and  what  looked  like  .22-caliber  pistos. 
his  assailants  demanded  $5— which  he  didn't 
have. 

Tlie  rabbinical  student  managed  to  get  out 
of  their  clutches  and  ran  back  into  the 
school,  where  the  police  were  notified  of  the 
incident. 

A  half  hour  later,  as  radio  police  were  on 
the  prowl  for  the  four  felons,  they  spotted  a 
quartet  pummeling  Syed  Ahmed  in  front  of 
456  Riverside  Drive,  at  118th  Street,  where 
he  lives.  He  had  been  robbed  of  $30.  which 
the  police  recovered  as  they  grabbed  the  as- 
sailants, later  identified  by  the  rabbinical 
student  as  his  attackers. 

Neither  of  the  victims  was  seriously  In- 
jured. Tliree  of  the  four  suspects  were 
booked  for  violating  the  weapons  law  as  well 
as  for  assault  and  robbery.  They  were  iden- 
tified by  police  as  Manuel  Vargas,  of  2291 
Second  Avenue,  and  Manuel  Ramirez,  of  600 
West  142d  Street.  t>oth  22.  and  Luis  Morales. 
18.  of  636  West  136th  Street.  Tliey  were  held 
in  $2,000  bail  each  in  criminal  court.  The 
identity  of  the  fourth  suspect  was  withheld 

because   he   is   only    15.     He   was   held   as   a 
jtivenile  delinquent. 

District  Attorney  Hogan.  who  has  lived  in 
tlie  same  Riverside  Drive  bviilding  for  many 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXXIX 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mtjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  concern  the  loss  of  fac- 
tory jobs  in  New  York  City  and  the  cost 
of  medical  care. 

They  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  April  16,  1965,  as  part  of  the 
series  on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis"  and 
follow : 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  How  Blue  Cross 

C.'iN  CtT  Rates;  Untangle  Services 

(By  EarltTbell) 

Until  somebody  organizes  New  York's 
tangled  net  of  medical  services,  your  Blue 
Cross  premiums  will  continue  to  creep  up- 
ward. Blue  Cross,  along  with  the  rest  of  us, 
is  caught  in  that  web. 

It  is  the  cost  of  hospital  care  that  primarily 
determines  what  you  pay  for  instirance.  And 
the  costs  depend  on  erratic,  conflicting  and 
often  irrevocable  decisions  of  groups  acting 
in  their  self-interest.  Here  are  some  typical 
judgments  made  every  day  in  this  city: 

A  doctor  places  his  patient  in  a  hospital 
rather  than  a  nursing  home  so  he  can  col- 
lect a  fee. 

A  patient  pressures  a  doctor  to  hospitalize 
him  so  that  insurance  will  pay.  His  policy 
doesn't  pay  for  home  care. 

A  hospital  administrator  sends  out  the 
order:  Don't  discharge  your  patient  until 
another  one  can  fill  that  bed. 

A  board  of  trustees  maintains  a  small,  in- 
efficient and  obsolete  hospital  because  of 
"tra'dition." 

A  city  government  doesn't  pay  the  full 
bill  for  indigent  patients  in  voluntary  hos- 
pitals. 

A  community  doesn't  assume  the  full  bur- 
den of  training  interns,  residents,  and 
ntirses;  instead  it  loads  the  cost  on  to  Blue 
Cross. 

In  each  case  Blue  Cross  can  take  only  mild 
corrective  action  if  it  finds  out  what  has 
happened.  The  cash  and  privately  insured 
patients   pay    through   the   nose. 

BIG  RECOMMENDATIONS 

What  can  be  done  about  this  irrational 
system  of  medical  care?  Last  Saturday,  the 
Governor's  committee  on  hospital  costs, 
headed  by  Marion  B.  Folsom,  made  some 
powerful  recommendations.  Essentially,  the 
committee  attempted  to  impose  controls  on 
each  group  in  various  ways: 

On  doctors:  "Utilization"  committees  in 
each  hospital  that  would  judge  the  reason- 
ableness of  each  hospitalization,  plus  a  New 
York  State  Health  Department  medical  audit 
plan  to  check  the  quality  of  medical  care 
rendered  by  doctors. 

On  patients :  New  insurance  laws  that  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  hospitalization:  home 
care,  nursing  home  care,  free  admission  test- 
ing that  would  provide  lab  facilities  before 
a   patient  gets   to   the   hospital. 

On  hospital  administrators:  A  uniform  ac- 
counting system,  utilization  committees,  de- 
mands for  full-week,  all-year  operation,  joint 
purchasing  with  other  hospitals  and  better 
management. 

On  boards  of  trustees :  More  power  to  State 
and    regional    hospit.al    review    and    planning 
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councils  to  limit  the  number  of  beds,  to  con- 
solidate rmall  hospitals,  to  convert  others  to 
nursing  homes  and  to  close  still  others. 

On  the  city  government:  A  demand  that 
It  p,iy  the  full  cost  of  indigent  patients. 

On  the  community:  A  plan  to  take  the 
burden  of  training  nurses  and  other  medical 
personnel   from   the   hospitals'  budget. 

Tlie  committee  also  criticized  Blue  Cross 
for  boins^  so  yielding  to  the  demands  of  hos- 
pitals and  asked  it  to  increa.se  representa- 
tion on  its  board  of  directors  from  subscrib- 
ers and  the  general  public,  to  reduce  the 
hospital  domination. 

THE     FORMUL.*     FOR     PAY 

And  then  there  was  the  formtila  by  which 
Blue  Cross  pays  the  hospitals.  The  Folsom 
committee  wants  it  revised  to  increase  in- 
centives for  economy  in  the  hospitals.  In 
short,  the  committee  wants  Blue  Cross  to  be 
tougher  than  it  has  ever  been. 

J  Douglas  Colman,  head  of  .Associated  Hos- 
pital Service  (the  city's  Blue  Cross),  said 
abotit  the  committee:  "Most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor's  committee  will 
have "  our  wholehearted  sxipport.  lu  fact, 
many  of  them  stem  from  Blue  Cross  demon- 
strations. As  the  committee  it.celf  said,  the 
crucial  matter  is  implementation.  Useful- 
ness to  the  patients  will  depend  on  how  and 
how  soon  they  are  put  into  action." 

Indeed,  Blue  Cross  In  New  York  h.is  stepped 
up  its  pressvire  on  hospitals.  The  formula  by 
which  hospitals  are  paid  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  1959  a  careful  audit  of  hospital 
books.  That  has  cut  down  flagrant  abuses 
in  proprietary  (profitmaking)  hospitals  and 
expo.sed  careless  administration  in  voluntary 
hospitals. 

Furthermore.  Blue  Cross  has  campaigned 
against  tinnecessary  beds  by  refusing  to  sign 
contracts  with  proprietary  hospitals  which 
build  in  areas  where  more  hospital  facilities 
are  not  needed.  In  addition,  the  formiUa 
penalizes  hospitals  operating  unnecessary 
beds. 

If  all  the  Folsom  recommendations  are 
carried  out,  it  Is  likely  that  they  will  redtice 
hospital  costs,  or  at  the  very  least  increase 
services  to  patients.  The  question  is:  Will 
they   be   carried  out? 

First,  the  State  and  city  governments  will 
have  to  put  up  some  $50  million  a  year  in 
cash  for  training  programs  and  Indigent  pa- 
tients. The  State  will  also  have  to  find  some 
way  to  help  voluntary  hospitals  catch  up  with 
capital  improvement  programs  worth  $400 
million.  Fast  action  on  those  points  is  not 
likely,  considering  the  problem  with  the  pres- 
ent State  budget. 

Second,  the  Folsom  comniittoe  really 
ducked  the  c.-uciul  is.sue:  The  total  organiza- 
tion of  medical  care  in  the  community. 
Altliough  they  recommended  more  power  to 
the  regional  hospital  councils  and  to  the 
State  depariment  of  health,  they  drew  up  no 
grand  scheme  for  untangling  the  city's  med- 
ic.il  services. 

In  particular,  they  also  incidentally  sug- 
gested what  s-hould  be  done  with  physicians, 
who  iillimately  control  most  of  what  is  spent 
for  medical  care.  The  Folsom  committee 
recx-mmcndcd  such  things  as  utilization  com- 
mittees, which  supposedly  would  eliminate 
unnecessary  hospitalization.  However,  it  is 
not  unknown  in  the  history  of  medicine  that 
mutual  backscratching  among  doctors  can 
make  a  mockery  out  of  the  most  stringent 
regLiLttions. 

p-ew  experts  believe  that  doctors  can  be 
controlled  by  regulations.  They  think  the 
hr^Bt  method  Is  to  Induce  the  medical  com- 
rnuni'y  to  make  voluntary  arrangements  In 
tiieir  own  seif-lnterest. 

Such  arrangements  have  been  made  In 
California  in  the  Kaiser  Medical  Plan,  where 
doctors  practice  In  partnerships  in  hor;pltals. 
The  plan  Is  arranged  to  benefit  li)C  physician 
if  he  chcrfj.'se.s  the  appropriate  in.'.titutirjn  for 
treatment:  home,  office,  or  hospital.    It  makes 


no  difference  to  a  patient — every thUig  is  cov- 
ered by  insurance. 

In  New  York,  the  Health  Instirtnce  Plan 
also  attempts  to  organize  doctors  In  groups, 
but  they  do  not  operate  out  of  hospitals.  In 
fact,  although  HIP  patients  have  a  lower  hos- 
pitalization rate  than  patients  treated  by 
physicians  in  solo  practice,  the  benafit  of  that 
lowered  hospitalization  does  not  jiccrue  to 
the  doctors. 

A    CH.\NGE    SUGGESTED 

The  Folsom  committee  suggested  a  change 
in  New  York  State's  law  that  woiild  permit 
HIP  to  sell  its  own  hospital  insurance,  which 
it  may  not  now  do.  This  would  reduce  the 
total  HIP  premium  and  possibly  k'ave  Blue 
Cross  with  high-risk  patients. 

David  Hcynian,  a  member  of  ti^e  board  of 
hospitals  and  a  financier,  has  in  the  pa.st 
suggested  a  grandiose'plan  of  medical  service 
in  New  York.  In  essence,  all  *Ue  doctors 
would  be  organized  in  groups  centered 
around  hospitals,  which  in  turn  would  bo 
supervised  by  medical  schools  or  teacliing 
hospitals.  Such  an  organization  could  pro- 
vide a  rational  basis  for  keeping  metlical  costs 
within  bounds. 

However,  few  persons  give  that  plan  any 
chance  unless  there  is  a  deep  aijd  sudden 
crisis.  If  nothing  checks  Blue  Cross  rates, 
that  crisis  may  come  sooner  than  expected. 


Ten   Tnors.\ND  F.'vctory   Jobs  a   YtAR   Dow:-J 
THE  Deaim 
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EZING     IXDUSTRY     OXyf 


(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

New  York  City  is  still  suffering  a  net  loss 

of    10.000    factory    jobs    each    year    despite 

mounting  efforts  to  reverse  the   trrnd. 

This  is  the  best  information  in  the  hands 
Of  Louis  Broido,  commissioner  of  commerce 
and  industrial  development,  as  he  *'orks  with 
one  of  the  smallest  departmental  staffs  In 
the  municipal  government  to  coaifcat  indus- 
trial anemia. 

The  drain  goes  on.  0:ie  Brooklyn  factory, 
for  Instance,  accordip.g  to  Mr.  Broido,  is 
sorely  tempted  by  an  offer  it  has  jurt  received 
from  southeast  Pennsylvania.  Ai  group  of 
businessmen  there  have  chipped  {-3  million 
into  an  Industrial  development  cCirpor.;t;on 
and  are  dangling  low-interest  lo^ns  before 
the  eyes  of  the  intrigued  Erooklvnites.  It 
Will  be  hard  for  Mr.  Broido,  with  the  present 
limited  assets  at  his  command,  to  ^hwart  the 
Pennsylvania  m: 

SQTJEEZi; 

Presstires  of  all  sorts  are  squeezing  indus- 
try out  of  the  five  boroughs. 

Part  Of  it  is  the  rival  demanc^  for  more 
educational  and  park  space,  ^'lien  Mr. 
Broido's  aids  read  a  New  York  City  news- 
paper editorial  yesterday  reconuneiiding  that 
city-owned  land  in  the  Flutlan4s  part  of 
Brooklyn  be  used  as  a  p  irk  and  sohool  zone, 
one  of  them  commented  bitterly: 

"More  park  land  in  which  more  unem- 
ployed can  enjoy  more   leisure." 

In  that  case,  Mr.  Broido  has  the  inside 
track,  however,  since  the  board  of  estimate 
already  has  given  tentative  apprcr.al  to  the 
idea  of  converting  the  P'latlands  plot  into  an 
industrial  center. 

The  key  trouble  facing  New  York  Industry, 
according  to  a  survey  by  the  department  of 
commerce  and  Industrial  develupiaont.  is  the 
shortiige  of  space  for  horizontal  expansion. 
Factories  like  to  operate  on  one  level,  not 
Inside  skyscrapers.  Zoning  that  is  already 
tough  where  factories  are  concerned  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Broido's  staff,  getting  even 
more  severe.  Factories  are  being  ''bo.xed  in" 
In  favor  of  residential  developmeots. 

When  Mr.  Broido's  staff  ask<d  factory 
operators  what  their  greatest  headaches  were, 
many  mentioned  tralfic.  labor  tosts,  and 
taxes,  but  70  percent  cited  the  shortage  of 
space  as  No.  1. 

Working  quietly  with  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  with  other  scctlcms  of  the  city 
government.    Mr.   Broido    is   pressliig    for   an 


easing  of  the  anti-Industrial  zoning  laws. 
Where  a  rule  cannot  be  changed,  sometimes 
a  more  favorable  "interprgtation"  is  possible 
although  Mr.  Broido's  aids  concede  that  "ob- 
viously zoning  laws  cannot  be  flouted." 

Mr.  Broido's  staff  recognizes  that  10,000 
lost  industrial  jobs  are  a  threat  to  a  city 
with  a  large  population  of  high  school  drop- 
outs and  unskilled  (many  of  them  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans)  people  who  find  It  hard 
to  uncover  any  other  employment  opportu- 
nities and  are  drawn  toward  the  rolls  of 
vandalism  and  the  ranks  of  the  half  million 
New  Yorkers  who  are  already  on  relief. 

Even  so  Cominis^sioner  Broido  is  lar  from 
despair.  During  the  last  month,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  publicity  that  has  been  given 
to  the  commiisloncr's  fight  against  the  blue- 
collar  job  drain,  a  dozeii  lactorres  have  asked 
his  assistance  in  getting  part  of  the  SIOO 
million  In  State  aid  now  available  lor  in- 
dvislry. 

This  Is  a  m.arked  gain  from  2  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Broido  revamped  the  city  cT.nmerce 
department.  At  that  time  It  was  little  more 
than  a  glad-hand  agency  for  welcoming  ofB- 
cial  visitors  and  totirisls. 

In  his  first  weeks,  Mr.  Broido  received  no 
reqiicsts  for  aid. 

The  results  of  the  upsurge  will  not  be  felt 
for  another  6  to  12  months,  however,  for  fly- 
by-nights  must  be  screened  otit.  credit 
ratings  of  applicants  must  be  checked,  ac- 
cording to  the  staff  of  the  city's  commerce 
and  developmen.t  department. 

In  all,  10  factories  so  far  have  qualified 
through  Mr.  Broido  for  the  State  aid.  They 
have  received  an  average  of  S219.000  in  sec- 
ond mortgage  loans  of  15  to  20  years  at  the 
low  interest  rate  of  from  2'^'^  to  3'^  percent 
Interest.  Almost  all  of  this  aid  was  effected 
during  the  last  year,  Commi.ssioncr  Broido's 
second  year  in  action. 

A  second  reason  why  Commls.^ioncr  Broido 
is  not  disheartened  by  the  coutinuinLr  blue- 
.collar  job  flight  is  that  as  he  says,  he' thinks 
"the    worm   has   turned."      During   1964   New 

York  City  has  lost  10,000  factory  job,?,  but 
the  previous  5  years  were  50  percent  worse, 
From  1958  through  1963.  the  city  lost  an 
average  of  15.000  industrial  Jobs  a  year,  many 
of  them  in  the  garment  trade  that  moved 
into   tlie   low-wage   area   of  the   South. 

At  lea£t  the  downdraft  is  a  third  less  than 
It  was. 

Perhaps  becatise  misery  loves  company, 
Mr.  Broido's  aids  also  draw  a  certain  reassur- 
ance from  the  fact  that  New  York  is  not 
alone  among  the  Nation's  great  cities  whore 
needed  industrial  jobs  afe  concerned.  A 
certain  grim  satisfaction  was  derived  this 
week  at  tiie  department  of  commerce  and 
industrial  development  from  a  Chicago  an- 
notmcement  that  the  city  h.is  just  lost  2 
major  industries,  and  from  a  Detroit  admis- 
sion that  126.000  industrial  jobs  have  van- 
ished In  the  last  6  years — 45.000  more  than 
New  York  City  h.as  lost. 

Many  of  the  Detroiters  moved  away.  The 
automobile  city's  labor  force  has  shrunl^  by 
108,000. 

Many  big  city  factory  jobs  have  vanished 
altogether,  eaten  away  by  mergers  and  auto- 
mation. Some  have  moved'to  the  Sotith  and 
to  California. 

Even  more  grounds  for  hope  that  the 
lO.ooo-n-year  loss  eventually  may  be 
stemmed  in  New  York  City  Is  drawn  at  the 
department  of  commerce  and  industrial  de- 
velopment from  a  set  of  argtiments  that 
have  been  worked  up  as  an  an.swer  to  fleeing 
factories. 

Is  it  true  that  other  areas  do  not  have 
New  York  City's  occupancy  tax?  Tills  is  the 
department's  reply:  True,  but  after  you 
move  there  you  may  find  that  they  invent 
new  taxes.  Take  the  case  of  the  Reliable 
Sample  Co.  It  moved  4  years  ago  to  Wa- 
naqne,  W.J.,  In  the  Ramajios.  attracted  by 
low  taxes.  Then  a  $5,000  inventory  t.ix  was 
created.     Wlten  the  factory  moved  back  to 
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Kpw  Tork  CilV  a  month  ago  the  lown  an- 
nounced additional  tariffs,  a  total  ot  $l',i.O00. 
The  town  tried  to  impound  the  plant's  ma- 
chinery until  the  sum  was  paid.  The  ca.se  i.s 
^till  being  argued. 

Is  it  true  that  New  York's  wages  arc  high? 
The  department's  answer:  When  you  con- 
sider low  worker  output  in  certain  southern 
nreas  New  York  City  wages  are  not  all  that 

l">ieh.     .• 

There  is  a  part  2  to  this  rejiH'.  I  m-  de- 
mrtnient  cites  what  happened  when  the 
Defense  Department  prc^i^.st.-d  about  hir',h 
union  wages  at  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
vard  and  moved  a  $40  million  contract  for 
LED  electronic  landing  ships  to  Pascagoula, 
M  sS)  Production  at  Pa.scagonia  since  then 
has  ken  interrupted  by  a  .sirike  and  wares 
have  had  to  be  raised.  The  mor:i!.  according 
to  Mr.  Broido's  department:  "Labor  costs 
rise  Wherever  factories  go." 

doesn't  minimize  Nicrn 
\  final  reason  for  reassurance  v.\  Comiiiis- 
sioncy  Broido's  view  Is  that  even  though  New 
York'  City  has  lost  81,000  desirable  factory 
jobs  'in  6  years  g:ans  in  other  areas  have 
cw^ad  an  emplovment  increase  of  3l>.40d  m 
the  Qitv  duruig  1U04.  skyscraper  jobs  for 
the  ^)^•ell  educated  continue   to  multiply. 

Thte.  the  commissioner  s.iid,  was  a  271  per- 
cent better  showing  than  New  York  City 
made  in  each  of  the  previous  5  years  when 
the  average  employment  gain  inside  tlie  5 
boroughs  was  1 1 .200  jobs  a  year. 

Mr.  Broido  does  not  stiggest  that  this  min- 
imizes the  need  for  factory  jobs,  a  type  of 
emplopncnt  reqii.ired  by  many  of  New  York's 
neediest.  He  and  his  aids  do  argue,  however. 
that  m-ihe-fanuly  talks  with  other  munici- 
pal branches  have  cut  luanv  of  the  cords  that 
have  been  strangling  New  York  City  industry 
now. 

Theie  talks  have  been  with  tlie  city  hous- 
ing authority  (which  sometimes  wants  to 
condeiipn  factory  land  for  public  dwellings), 
Fecierall.  State,  and  city  public  w<jrks  agen- 
cies, tiie  housing  and  "redevelopment  board. 

the  biiildings  department,  the  city  planning 
commifesion.  and  the  highway  and  traffic  de- 
partment; have  cut  many  of  the  cords  that 
have  bfeen  str.tngling  New  York  City  industry 
until  liow. 

The  Ibuilding  department  has  been  .show- 
ing fadtorles  how  to  construct  loading  plat- 
forms hiaking  it  easier  to  handle  car'j:o  in  a 
city  of  jcongestion.  The  highway  department 
ha,s  cooperated  in  the  sale  of  .sections  of  the 
public  streets  to  factories  that  had  no  other 
place  ibT  expansion.  Each  of  the  oiher  agen- 
cies ha6  listened  to  Mr.  Broido  with  more  p.;- 
tience  than  a  factory  man  on  lils  own  might 
have  eXoected 
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ADDP.ESSES  BY  SECRET.^RY  CF 
AGRICULTURE  FREEM.A.N 

Mr.  I  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanifriou.?  coii.^ent  that  the  pentlenmn 
from  Rli.ssoiui  I  Mr.  Hun  1  may  extend 
liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  RrroRo 
ar.d  include  cxtrancon.s  matter. 

The'  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of 'the  gentleman  froni 
Kew  Jersey? 

There  w.a.s  no  objection. 

^h'.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \r:A  the 
Piivilep,c  of  accompanying:  Secretary  of 
A':2ricultui'e  Freeman  on  his  tour  of  iJiree 
Department  research  in.'^tallations  on 
May  27.  28,  and  29.  Wo  vi.sited  the 
Northern  Utilization  Re.'^earch  and  De- 
velopment Laboratoi-j'  at  Peoria.  111.;  the 
Southern  Utilization  Rc'^earch  and  De- 
velopment Laboratory  at  New  Orlean.s. 
La.:  and  the  unique  "fly  factory"  at 
Marion,   Tex.,    where    Department    en- 


tomolotrist.'^  are  rai.sin.u  .^rrfwworm.s  in 
an  attempt  to  annihilate  thi.s  costly 
menace  to  southwestern  cattle  produc- 
tion. 

I  wa.s  tremendously  impressed  with 
wiiat  I  .saw  at  all  three  places: 

Tlie  .scientific  centers  at  Peoria  and 
New  Orloans  are  produciivi  a  .stoady  flow 
of  new  products  and  i)roce.<^se.s  that  en- 
rich our  lives.  Consumers  pain  by  petting 
better  food.s  and  fabrics  and  other  poods 
of  everyday  livinL;.  Industry  pains  by 
!."ettin,u  pood  basic  raw  materials  at  good 
prices.  Farmers  pain  by  profitable  use  of 
their  crops.  Our  economy,  our  whole 
Nation,  benefits  from  the  increased  flow 
of  poods  and  services-  provided  by 
utilization  research. 

Secretary  Freeman's  two  major 
.speeches  during  the  tour  provided  valua- 
ble insipht  into  the  utilization  rrsearch 
efToit  in  a'^ricultuie,  as  well  as  tlie 
extraordinary  work  underway  to  rid  th.o 
Southwest  of  the  .scr(  wworm. 

With  the  con.sont  of  tlic  House.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  his  two  .speeches  into  the 
Record; 

ArjOR!  SS  BY  SECaETARY  OF  Af.HieVLTir.F.  ORVILLE 

L.  Farrj.iAN  at  a  Dinner  Mijetin-g  Joi.ntly 
eroNsoRi:n  by  the  Chamber  of  CoMMrRCE 
OK  TKE   New   Orleans   Akka   and  the  Feij- 

Fa.\L    BtSI.NrSS    ASSOCIATIJ.V.    !SEW     Or.LEAN.S. 

La..  May  23,  19C5 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  I  am  proud  of 
.\merican  agriculture.  I  want  every  Ameri- 
can to  share  that  feel'iifc  of  pride. 

E.ichoyear  the  American  pe'>ple  enjoy  a 
greater  abundance  of  food  of  higher  qu.ality 
and  at  lower  real  cost  than  ever  before.  That 
abundance  has  contributed  to  our  strength — 
and  to  the  welfare  of  people  throughout  the 
v.-.rld. 

Almost  daily  I  am  visited  by  de-legations 
from  cotiniries  all  over  tl.c  world.     Without 

cxcepiion,  regardless  of  political  persuasion 
or  the  area  of  the  world  they  represent,  all 
of  them  express  their  respect — and  amaze- 
ment—  at  the  marvel  of  .'\meric.in  agriculture. 
'1  li<  y  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  fewer  than 
8  percent  of  the  American  people  can  produce 
more  food  and  tiber  than  we  can  \;?e  or  even 
sell  ana  share  abroad. 

President  Johnson.  I  know,  has  great  pride 
in  our  .i'.;ncf(li'i;rc.    He  has  said: 

Progress  in  every  aspect  of  cur  Nation's 
life  depends  on  the  abundar.t  harvest  of  our 
fields.  Becaue  tur  people  eat  better,  at  le.ss 
cost,  than  any  oilier  people  in  all  the  world's 
history,  we  can  spend  ov.r  earnlncs  for  the 
many  other  things  which  m.ike  life  rcu'ard- 
ing.  " 

Why  American  agric-alture  is  so  sticcess- 
lul  is  no  secret.  Our  system  of  agriculture 
is  based  on  tlie  American  family  farm.  No 
oiher  .system  provides  tlie  incentive  for  in- 
no\a;ion  and  enterprise  as  does  the  family 
farm.  An  immense  ind-.istra.l  complex  em- 
ploying millions  of  pcr.^oijrs  to  make  and  dis- 
tribute nearly  5-.U)  biili(/n  worvh  of  equip- 
nient.  fertilizer,  chemictfis  ar:d  ail  tlie  other 
products  used  in  farrmng  lias  been  built 
around  the  American  fcmily  farm. 

Kiniilarly,  in  order  to  move  the  abundance 
of  lood  and  liber  to  the  consumer,  a  proiess- 
inp  and  mainuacttiring  complex  which  dis- 
tributes over  ?100  billion  worth  of  e.>-sential 
consumer  produc'..s  each  year  has  been  de- 
\euiped   around  American  acrictU'.tire. 

While  only  one  out  of  every  14  people  tod.iy 
is  a  Tarmer.  a  great  many  more  .'Americans  de- 
pc-nd  on  his  pruductiviiy  and  his  energy  for 
the  paycheck  they  draw. 

Here  in  New  Orleans,  for^xaniple.  over  30 
percent  of  the  Nations  grain  exports  leave 
jor  world  markets  each  year— and  this  is 
more  than  twice  the  volume  of  grain  exports 
handled  bv  any  other  port.     Together  wi:h 


Ba.ton  Roupe.  this  area  accounts  for  over  a 
third  of  the  grain  we  exixirt. 

Prosperity  in  apriculture  means  prosperity 
in  b'lsinfs.s  and  indiutry.  and  New  Orleans  is 
u  pood  example  of  that  tact. 

My  job  as  Secretary  of  Apriculture  is  to  In- 
sure to  the  best  of  my  abilities  that  the 
.-trength  of  this  partnership  in  prospierity  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry  and  com- 
merce is  never  diminished  And  that  is  tiie 
reason  I  am  here  in  New  Orleans. 

I  am  midway  in  an  all-too-brief  tour  of 
a  mmiber  of  the  research  installations  main- 
tained by  the  Department.  I  am  making 
this  inspection  because  I  am  keenly  aware 
that  research  is  ancither  essential  ingredient 
in  the  success  of  American  apriculture. 

The  productivity  of  .American  agriculture 
is  a  continued  challenge  to  our  scientiJic 
ability.  While  apriculture  is  suceeccfui  to- 
day, we  cannot  asrume  that  it  will  be  equally 
successful  in  the  future.  Va^^t  new  areas 
of  knowledt^e  need  to  be  t;pped  if  we  are  to 
continue   to   move   ahead. 

The  seeds  whi'.h  prodtice  our  crops  today 
will  likely  be  susceptible  to  disease  in  an- 
oriTcr  decade  or  two.  So  we  muvt  constariUy 
develop  new  and  better  seeds.  As  consumer 
need:;  change,  we  must  develop  food  and 
libcr  products  v.-hich  will  m.eet  these  new 
appetites  and  desires.  These  arc  only  two 
of 'the  many  jotas^that  research  must  per- 
form. 

Earlier  today,  otir  grotip  visited  the  South- 
ern Utilization  Research  Laboratory.  There, 
we  saw  strikirs  CMamplcs  of  the  kind  of 
consumer-oriented  rej.earch  that  is  so  im- 
portant to  agriculture.  The  new  finishes  for 
cotton  fabrics  and  the  new  foods  we  saw 
are  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  inr.ovctions 
that  have  made  life  a  little  more  comfort- 
able and  healthful,  a  little  more  satitfying 
and  enjoyable  for  our  people. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  single 
chemical  treatment  that  gives  cotton  its 
desirable  war;h-wcar  charactcririiics  and.  at 
the  .same  time,  permits  the  i.;sc  oi  i.ttract;ve 
and   inexpensi-<e  dyes. 

We  saw  a  yet  experimental  process  that 
removes  most  of  the  oil  and  calories  from 
peanuts  without  alTecting  their  flavor  or  pro- 
tein. This  new  process  can  apparently  be 
applied  to  other  ntits  as  well.  This  new  tech- 
nique should  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to 
open  up  mr.rkcts  for  peanuts,  panicularly  in 
this  era  of  emphasis  on  low-caloric  diets. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  methods  for 
producinc  sweetpotato  fiakes  and  cottonseed 
Hour.  Tlie  flakes  are  helping  to  bring  back 
cur  old  maiket^  for  sweetpotatces.  And  an 
acceptable  flour  that  is  rich  in  piotein  cou'd 
pa.y  a  major  role  in  feeuma  people  in  the 
developing   nations   cf    the    world. 

I  v.iis  particularly  impretscd  by  the  baiic 
research  c^Tons  now  underu.iv  ^o  isolate  ptu-e 
seed  proteins  and  study  their  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  This  work,  by  Dr  A;t- 
sclitil.  could  restilt  :n  a  much  better  vmder- 
standine  oi  Vne  process  of  plaiit  jiruwth  tli.in 
we   have   now. 

The  v.ork  that  I  saw  today  at  the  Southern 
L.ibor.itory  Is  part  of  a  larger  nationwide 
c;Tort  in  "utilization  research  and  develop- 
ment. Tlie  major  share  of  this  research  is 
dor^e  m  4  regional  laboratories — a  fifth  to  be 
added  soon— and  10  field  stations  through- 
out the  cor.ntry.  Some  is  done  under  con- 
tract by  State  agricultural  stations,  univer- 
sities, and  industry.  And  seme  is  done  in 
the  research  institutions  of  20  co'jntries  in 
Europe.  Asia.  South  America,  and  A-,.iitralia. 
with  funds  generated  by  the  Public  Lf.w  480 
progr.uv.. 

This  research  pays  div.dtnds  to  tl»e  en- 
tire economy.  Consumers  ha',  e  more  de- 
sirable or  more  varied  products.  Overseas 
markets  are  more  adequately  supplied.  Pro- 
ducers and  processors  have  additiona.1  sources 
of  inc--nie.  and  aprictilitiral  resources  are 
more  clTective'.y   utilii:cd. 
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We  take  a  hard,  practical  approach  in  this 
work.  We  recognize  that  the  most  ob\ious 
ii6.es  tor  farm  products  were  exploited  long 
■tgo. 

We  also  know  thai  developing  a  lechni- 
i-ally  possible  process  is  only  the  beginning. 
Tlie  process  must  then  meet  the  tests  oi 
economics  and  pracricahty.  And  the  result- 
ing end  product  must  till  a  real  need  oi  in- 
dustry or  consumers  :ind  be  able  to  compete 
with  alternate  products  on  the  market.  Our 
coals  are  not  met  it  we  merely  shiit  markets 
i!om   one   abimdant   commodity   to  aiiollier. 

The  success  of  this  research  indicates  these 
conditions  are  not  impossible  to  meet.  There 
are  many  ex;'.mples: 

Convenience  loods  have  revolutionized  our 
eating  habits.  You  know  them  all— frozen 
vesetables.  fruits,  and  whole  meals;  potato 
I'.akes  and  granules:  powdered  eggs  and  milk: 
c.ike    mixes;     and    th.c    frozen    orange    juice 

for.centrnte  that  \v;;s  developed  here  in  the 
South  with  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

Washable,  shrinkproof  wools  that  keep 
their  softness,  and  impro\ccl  cottons.  ha\  e 
been  received  enthusiastically  by  consumers. 
The  cottons  were  developed  in  the  Southern 
Laboratory  here  in  New  Orleans.  Besides  the 
w.ish-wear  fabrics,  there  are  also  cottons  that 
resist  soilir.g.  wrinkling,  fire.  rot.  water, 
wf.tiher.  and  niiidew;  and  "cottons  that  can 
be  molded  and  others  that  are  resilient  and 
streichable. 

Tech:iiques  for  m.is.s  production  of  penicil- 
lin developed  in  the  USDA  laboratory  at 
Peoria.  111.,  made  this  drug,  and  subsequently 
other  wonder  dru^s.^  widely  available  for 
treating  diseases.  The  benefits  to  people 
can't  be  measured.  For  agriculture,  it  made 
possible  confinemcrit -rearing  of  poultry  and 
other  livestock.  One  result  was  an  e.xp;in- 
5ion  of  broiler  production  from  a  $50  million 
industry  to  a  *1  biUion  inditstry  in  about  20 
ye;!rs.        ~ 

Methods  for  producing  de:;tran  have  made 
It  available  as  an  extetider  for  blood  plasma. 

Improved  technology  for  processing  soy- 
beans hns  been  uted  so  effectively  by  industry 
tiiat  today,  tiiey  are  a  major  source  of  vege- 
table oils  for  food  and  industrial  use. 

About  a  million  pounds  of  starch  are  being 
pioduccd  froni  corn  each  year  by  a  prore.'^s 
developed  through  utilization  research.  This 
is  a  specialised  type  of  cornstarch  used 
mainly  to  add  strength  to  paper  toweling. 

Another  product  from  grain,  called  cereal 
Xanthate.  has  potential  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  insulation  board,  corrugated  bo.xes. 
and  pajjer.  There  is  a  potenti.-.l  market  for 
100  million  bushels  of  grain  a  year  for  thi.s 
product  in  the  paper  industry. 

A  new  linseed  oil  paint  that  is  water  .solu- 
b'e  is  beginning  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  synthetic  paiiits  which  have  takenmuch 
of  the  traditional  market  of  otir  flaxseed  pro- 
ducers. I  understand  lin.seed  oil  may  gain 
•■"■  share  of  the  .si.^eable  market  for  coatings 
t'j  nrotect  concrete. 

SurpUi.';  anim.'il  fate,  are  moving  into  indus- 
•ri.il  outlets  a=  pla.?tics  and  plasticizers  for 
use  in  raincoat';,  seat  covers,  paper  coating.s. 
wr'xes.  and  other  applications. 

This  is  an  outstandinq  record  of  keeping 
agricultural  raw  materials  competitive  in 
this  specialized  age.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  There  are  too  many  problems  to  be 
solved  —  roo  many  que-tions  that  remain  un- 
answeredr-for  ns  to  do  r.iher  than  continue 
to  work  and  to  invest  to  make  our  utiliza- 
tion research  even  more  effective. 

As  an  ex:imple: 

Everyone  is  concerned  about  the  qu.ility  of 
iood  :ind  feed.  Only  a  .short  time  ago.  toxin.s 
•Aere  showti  to  be  posit)\ely  id' lUified  with 
certain  moldy  agricultural  commodities. 
Needless  to  .say.  both  the  Department  of 
Acrrictilture  and  industry  are  deeply  con- 
r.Tiied  about  thi.s  problem.  Both  want  to 
pr-.t^ct  consumers   from  possible  hazards  by 


keeping  om-  stored  cominoditu:^  free  of  any 
kind  of  contamination. 

Our  people  at  the  Southern  Utilization 
Laboratory  are  hard  at  work  to  learn  how 
to  prevent  their  growth,  or  to  rennove  them 
as  a  source  of  contamination. 

This  is  a  relatively  new  problem — one  that 
couldn't  have  been  foreseen  despite  our  best 
efforts.  The  jwiut  is — such  unforpseen  prob- 
lems are  a  normal  part  of  problem  solving 
in  research.  Any  scienti.-t  will  tell  you  that 
as  ho  re.solves  one  difficulty,  the  door  opens 
Just  wide  enough  for  him  to  see  fsiany  more. 
He  h;is  learned  enough  to  ask  t  lit  cpiestions 
he  couldn't  have  asked  before.     I 

Utilization  research  also  has  al  prominent 
part  to  play  in  agricultural  exports.  Prod- 
ticts  must  be  tailored  to  the  need^  of  foreign 
consumers,  at  a  price  they  can  pay,  and 
stable  enough  to  withstand  slijpping  and 
storage.  i 

The  parboiled  \vhe;it  pi-odutt,  bulsiir, 
meets  the.se  criteria.  Before  long.lwe  hope  to 
achieve  substantial  dollar  markets  abroad  for 
this  nutritious  food.  ] 

Utilization  research  iias  createt  a  market 
in  Japan  for  five  million  bushels  fcf  soybeans 
annually  for  use  in  traditional  Japanese 
foods.  Tills  speci;ilized  market  did  not  exist 
a  few  years  ago.  Actually,  untiil  about  20 
years  ago.  the  United  States  had  no  signifi- 
cant share  oi  the  world  soybean  m$rket.  Now 
our  soybean  e:<ports  are  VLiUied  atjniore  than 
$700  million  annually.  1 

-Americ.in  f.u'm  exports  are  of  I  prime  im- 
portance to  our  agricultural  aniti  business 
comnouiities.  and  in  the  future  will  be  even 
more  so.  Last  year  we  shipped  to  (^ther  coun- 
tries tlie  harvest  from  one  out  o^  every  four 
acres  of  our  cropland.  We  sent  a!l:)road  two- 
thirds  of  our  -Aheat.  nearly  two-tiiirds  of  our 
rice,  almost  half  of  our  soybeans  a  third  oi 
or.r  cotton,  and  about  a  fourth  of  our  to- 
bacco. 

Our  agricultural  exports  topped  the  .$6 
billion  mark  last  year,  a  solid  ci  mtribution 
to  easing  our  difUcult  balance-o  -payments 
pro'Dlem.  , 

I  am  convinced  this  figitre  ca:  i  go  much 
higher,  but  only  if  our  product;  are  good 
and  if  they  are  needed.  Tiie  job  of  utiliza- 
tion research  is  to  help  make  ci  rtain  they 
meet  these  standards. 

I  liave  a  great  deal  of  confide  iice  in  the 
ability  of  our  nationwide  agric  iltiual  re- 
search effort  to  help  solve  some  of  the  serious 
di.Ticulties  faced  by  important  c  grictiltural 
com.modities. 

Here  in  the  South,  research  is  Iielping  cot- 
ton in  its  uphill  battle  to  retain  markets 
invaded  by  synilietic  fibers.  Each  year,  grow- 
ers use  new  knowledge  to  cut  >  orners— to 
knock  a  few  cents  ofl  the  costs  ci  planting, 
harvesting."  and  handling.  As  tli  b  domestic 
and  world  economics  grow  more  C(  implex  and 
competition  becomes  stronscr  an|l  more  ex- 
acting, grower.-;  will  depend  increasingly  on 
the  help  of  research  to  maintain  a  competi- 
tive edge  in  cotton. 

Tiie  same  is  true  of  the  .South';  new  live- 
.Sfock  economy,  which  has  helped  so  much 
to  make  the  area  self-sulTtcient  md  diver- 
sified. This  new  industry  has  ')een  made 
possible  by  the  development  of  ( rasses  and 
legumes  and  cattle  specially  adaj  ted  to  tlie 
hot  and  humid  regions  of  the  ar 'a.  It  will 
prosper  only  as  research  contint  es  to  pro- 
vide the  knowledge  necessary  tc  meet  the 
continuing  problems. 

Most,  of  us  here  today  have  iivi  d  through 
severtil  decades  of  the  most  profoi  nd  change 
the  world  has  ever  seen  in  such  a  s  lort  period 
of  time.  Bui.  scientists  tell  us  that  the  most 
revolutionary  changes  are  .still  ohead  and 
cannot  even  bo  predicted. 

Research  is  the  instant  rofle.N  we  must 
have  to  btuld  the  flreat  StK'iety  that  Pres- 
ident .Johnson  holds  before  us  as  i  challenge 
and  a  dream  that  can  be  realized. 
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ORvii.t.E  L.  Frekman  at  Mission.  Tex    m^v 
29.  1965 

The  ho.spitality  th;it  Texans  ha\e  m;icie 
famous  is  enough  to  make  this  a  day  to  re- 
member. Most  memf)rable  of  all,  hOwever 
is  the  opportiuiity  to  meet  here  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Li\estock  of 
Mexico.  Juan  Gil  Preciado. 

I  am  sure  that  under  his  guidance,  Mexico 
will  continue  to  make  great  progress  in  ani- 
mal health  and  the  other  agricultural  fields 
in  which  she  has  already  accomplished  so 
much. 

The  Secretary's  appointment  to  his  pres- 
ent post  climaxed  a  distinguished  career  in 
agricultural  education  and  in  politics.  In 
our  Department,  \^c  remember  him  most  for 
his  part  in  the  dramatic  campaign  of  the 
1940's  and  1950's  wlien  our  two  countries 
eradicated  aftosa — foot-and-mouth  disease. 
His  energy,  his  efticicncy.  and  his  warmth 
made  him  many  friends  among  our  sci- 
entists. 

We  have  enjoyed  splendid  relations  with 
our  next-door  neighbor  in  many  other  co- 
operative undertakings.  We  are  especially 
happy  that  Secretary  Gil  Preciado  is  the 
man  we  will  be  v^orking  with  to  achieve  our 
common  ends — a  healthy  agriculture  (or 
North  America. 

The  task  of  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
healthy  agriculture,  both  in  North  America 
and  throughout  the  world,  consists  of  many 
parts.  Ihe  Secretary  and  I  have  witiiessea 
one  of  these  essential  parts  here  today  in 
the  control  and  eradication  of  pests. 

A  he;iithy  agriculture  requires  that  .nan 
control  the  pests  and  disea.ses  that  prey  upon 
it.  We  must  control  them  safely,  .and  we 
must  learn  to  do  an  even  better  job  U  to- 
morrow's hungry  people  are  to  be  fed. 

These  are  the  things  I  want  to  talk  briefly 
about  today. 

Until  man  turned  to  research,  the  control 
and  eradication  of  pests  was  a  losing  game 
Without  the  scientists,  there  could  be  no 
cooperative  programs  in  control  and  regulii- 
tion  of  pests. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  have  spent  a  good 
«deal  of  time  in  the  past  few  days  inspect- 
ing the  work  of  the  USDA's  agricultuml  re- 
search. I  want  to  kiujw  more  than  I  know, 
and  to  meet  with  and  talk  to  some  of  the 
people  who  are  leading  our  race  for  the  tools 
of  abundance. 

This  morning,  however,  was  the  first  time 
I've  had  to  change  clothes  twice  and  tiike  a 
bath  in  order  to  find  out  what's  going  on. 
It  was  worth  the  trouble 

I  have  been  through  tiic  worlds  largest  in- 
sect nursery.  It  was  a  unique  experience 
Ne\er  before  in  the  long  history  of  man  hri\e 
so  m.any  insects  been  raised  artificially.  Un- 
til now.  in  fact,  the  \  ery  last  thing  mnn  has 
wanted  to  do  was  to  raise  more  insects 

One  new  concept — the  sterility  principle 
of  pest  control— has  changed  all  this.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  truly  original  scientific  ideas  of 
this  century.  And.  like  most  revolutionary 
ideas,  it  is  very  simple. 

Eliminate  tlie  ability  of  pests  to  repro- 
duce— let  them  mate  with  others  of  their 
species — and  their  failure  to  reproduce  will 
eventually  annihilate  their  own  kind  from 
all  the  areas  they  saturate.    That's  all. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  pa.ssed  how- 
ever, between  the  concept  ancj  the  priicticrl 
application  of  this  idea— an  idea  lliat  ri 
Texan  originated  in  Texas.  The  in;in  is  Ed- 
ward F.  Knipling  who  was  born  at  Port 
Lavaca  and  educated  at  Texas  A.  iS.-  M.  Col- 
lege. While  he  was  doing  research  on  screw- 
worm  control  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  up  at  Kerr\ille.  in  the  early 
1930's.  he  originated  the  sterility  principle 
His  idea  received  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment: it  was  utterly  visionary  and  imprnc- 
tlcal,   most   people  said.      And    it   was — then. 
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It  w.-s  the  atom  that  made  the  idea  work. 
\tomic  radiation  furnished  a  means  of  ster- 
ilizing flies  Wholesale  -and  an  idea  became 
■i  practical  new  instrument  in  ni.m's  quest 
'nr  abundancfc. 

"xhe  total  dost  of  7  years  of  research  on 
the  sterility  pHnciple  was  $2.=>0.000.  It's  one 
of  the  best  iiivcstments  ever  made  in  agri- 
cultural re.-carch.  I  guess  there's  no  way  of 
measuring  the  sulTcring  that  scrcwworms 
once  inliicted  on  livestock  and  wile. life.  Or 
the  years  of  stockmen's  lives  that  went  into 
treating  and  preventing  scicwworm  infesta- 
tions in  their;  animals.  But  we  do  figure 
that  screwwoijn  eradication  is  saving  the 
livestock  Industry  about  $20  million  a  year 
m  the  Southeast  and  more  than  SCO  million 
a  vear  here  in  Ihe  Southwest.  And  we  can't 
even  speculate  on  what  future  applications 
of  this  princiiie  ina.y  accomplish. 

In  putting  tpis  research  to  work,  our  si^e- 
cialists  in  anipirtl  disease  eradication  have 
pioneered  in  pinny  areas.  For  one  thing, 
they  have  mnpe  screwworm  eradication  an 
outstanding  eHample  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy.  And  in  getting  the  programs 
airborne,  they  have  solved  some  of  the  most 
st.iggering  bioiogical  and  engineering  prob- 
lems that  our  .Department  has  e\er  faced. 

The  sterility  method  was  used  to  eradicate 
screwworms  from  the  Dutch  islai'id  of  Cu- 
racao in  1954  ;ind  from  the  southeastern 
United  States  in  1959. 

The  eradication  c^f  this  cosily  livestock 
pest  from  the  Southwest  was  infinitely  more 
complex.  For  example,  the  fly  would  never 
have  been  pushed  down  belLW-Jthe  mtcrna- 
Uonal  border  viihout  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion we  have  enjoyed  with  our  partners  frona 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  And  here  m  the 
Southwest,  lixestock  producers  and  sports- 
men of  live  States  took  the  lead.  Through 
the  Southwest  Animal  Health  Research 
Foundation,  they  reached  down  in  their 
pockets  and  raised  money  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  State  of  Texas  s'upportcd 
the  program.  Extension  services,  teachers, 
.-.nd  students  6f  vocational  agriculture,  reg- 
ulatory agenclfs,  nnd  many  otlicr  piiblic  .iiid 
private  groups  did  their  part. 

Work  began  in  February  of  1962.  and  2 
years  later  tho  cooperators  were  able  to  an- 
nounce that  Self-sustaining  populations  of 
the  screwworm  had  been  eradicated  all  the 
way  west  to  Arizona. 

Since  we  no  longer  have  native-born  screw- 
v.orms  in  the  eradication  area,  the  program 
east  of  Arizona  has  become  one  of  protection 
against  reinfestation.  We  now  need  to  find 
the  most  economical  way  to  niainiain  a  liv- 
ing barrier  of  isterile  flies  to  the  south  of  us. 
This  barrieif  protects  not  only  livestock, 
but  wildlife  ate  well.  Right  here  in  Hidalgo 
County.  I  am  told,  deer  nunsbers  iiicie.ised 
60  percent  last  year. 

I  understand,  though,  that  a  ranchni.Tn 
Who  leases  his  laod  for  hunting  can  pel  more 
for  a  i)ound  ol  venison  on  the  hiiof  tiian  he 
can  for  a  pound  of  beef.  This  is,  I  am  sure, 
a  welcome  dividend  bot'a  for  tlie  f.srnor  and 
the  sportsmen. 

This  self-eradication  method  has  enor- 
mous promise  for  people  tliroughout  the 
world.  It  helped  wipe  out  the  melon  fly  on 
the  i-solated  Pacific  island  of  Rota  and  the 
oriental  fruit  fly  on  Guam.  It  is  used  along 
the  California-Mexico  border  against  the 
Mexican  fruit  fly.  Researchers  in  Egypt 
Israel,  and  Oentral  America  are  exploring 
possibilities  of  using  the  method  against  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  And  in  the  Carib- 
bean, on  Grand  Turk  Island,  our  entomol- 
ogists are  testing  the  sterilitv  method  against 
»«ttse  Hies. 

In  Africa,  researchers  are  studying  the 
possibility  of  sterilizing  tsetse  flies  to  con- 
trol one  of  tlie  world's  worst  disease-spread- 
ing insects.  These  flies  spread  sleeping  sick- 
ness in  human.'!,  and  disease  in  livestock, 
over   African    areas    larger    than    the    United 


States.  If  tsetse  flics  could  be  eradicated 
from  many  of  these  areas — and  that's  a 
miglity  big  "if" — millions  of  acres  might  be 
freed  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  livestock  production.  These  areas 
could  then  help  to  supply  tlie  protein  so 
scarce  in  tho.";e  areas. 

Control  of  pests  is  an  essential  task  if  the 
American  people  ai-e  to  continue  to  enjoy 
their  present  high  standard  of  living,  and  if 
the  age  of  abundance  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
of  mankind.  If  the  tools  we  have  today  for 
this  work  had  not  been  developed — the 
chemical,  biological,  environmental  and 
others — the  consequence  woulrf  be  cata- 
strophic. Many  of  the  foods 'we  consider 
to  be  commonplace  would  be  expensive  lux- 
uries, and  some  would  not  be  available  at 
all.  The  cost  of  food  would  likely  be  much 
higher^ — perliaps  as  much  as  a  third  inore 
costly. 

The  value  of  pest  control  should  never  be 
undcresiimated.  nor  taken  for  granted.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  methods  we  use 
to  control  pests  must  always  carefully  con- 
sider the  health  and  well-being  of  people 
who  use  either  pesticides  or  the  products 
protected  by  their  use.  and  also  the  protec- 
tion of  fish,  wildlife,  soil,  air.  and  water  from 
pesticide  pollution. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  to  pro- 
tect human  heaUh  often  requires  the  in- 
telligent vise — the  safe  use— of  pesticides. 
This  was  dramalic.illy  illustrated  in  Houston 
last  Aurust  when  that  city  was  battling  an 
outbreak  of  encephalitis.  Insecticides  helped 
\o  destroy  the  disease-carrying  mosquito  and 
their  breeding  grounds. 

We  use— and  encourage  others  to  use — 
those  effective  means  of  pest  control  that 
provide  the  least  potenti;il  hazard  to  man 
and  animaLs.  When  residtial  pesticides  must 
l^e  used,  they  should  be  applied  sparingly, 
precisely,  and  only  as  often  as  is  absolutely 
nece.ssary.  We  urge  that  all  users  of  pesti- 
cides exercise  constant  vigilance  to  assure 
the  protection  of  human  health  by  avoiding 
unnecessary  exposure  of  crops,  livestock, 
lish.   and   wildlife. 

Further,  the  search  for  new  w:iys  to  co.ntrol 
pests  without  the  use  of  chemicals — or  with 
a  muninnim  use  of  such  materials — is  one  of 
our  greatest  research  efl'orts  today.  The  de- 
velopi-nent  of  the  sterility  method  of  pest 
control  shows  this  kind  of  research  has  been 
c.'U'ried  on  for  many  years.  And  last  year 
the  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  S-28 
million  primarily  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
developed  many  hichly  imaginative  means 
for  dealing  with  pests,  such  as  combining  a 
stn.iU  amount  of  pesticide  with  an  attractr.nt 
to  selectively  control  pests:  and  we  arc  work- 
ing on  others,  such  as  the  use  Of  light  and 
soimd   to  attract  a  specific   pest. 

The  sterility  concept  represents  tlie  big^rrst 
single  breakthrough  in  controlling  pests 
without  the  use  of  chemicals.  It  is  a  unique 
example  of  safety  and  efTecineness.  It  il- 
lustrates dramatically  what  happens  Vvlien 
one  man  has  an  idea  and  the  persistence  to 
see  it  put  to  use.  And  It  shows  what  coop- 
eration— from  ranch  to  ranch,  from  State 
to  State,  from  nation  to  nation — can  accom- 
plish. Eventually  thousands,  millions,  and 
pcrh-.ips  even  billions  of  people  benefit. 

I  am  convinced  that,  working  together,  we 
can  protect  agriculture  against  its  natural 
enemies  and.  at  the  same  time,  safeguard  the 
health  of  tlie  '•est  of  our  environment. 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  ADOPT  A 
SPECIFIC  VERSION  OF  THE  STAR- 
SPANGLED  BANNER  AS  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ANTHEM  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.     KREBS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 
uiiaiiiinous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Bandstp..^  i  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New^  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
adopt  a  specific  version  of  "The  Star- 
Fpanpled  Banner"  as  the  national  an- 
them of  the  United  States  of  America.  ► 

When  our  national  anthem  was  offi- 
cially adopted  in  1931,  the  act  of  Con- 
gress declared  that  "the  words  and  music 
known  as  'The  Star-Spansled  Banner' 
is  designated  the  national  anthem  of 
the  United  States  of  America."     In  the 

years  since  then,  many  Americans  have 
come  to  believe  that  only  one  song  is  our 
national  anthem  and  have  not  realized 
that  the  mu.sic  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."'  like  many  of  our  folk  tunes,  is 
sun-j  by  many  people,  each  using  his  own 
tune.  Consequently,  the  music  known  as 
"The  Star-Spanfcled  Banner"  refers  to 
many  different  .songs,  and  our  national 
anthem  is  left  open  to  editing  by  every- 
one. Much  of  this  editing  may  be  good, 
but  some  of  it  may  be  in  poor  taste  and 
not  in  keeping  iii  dignity  with  the  na- 
tional anthem.  This  can  be  confusing  to 
the  citizen  who  sincerely  wants  to  sing  or 
hear  the  "rear'  version  cf  "The  Star- 
Spancled  Banner." 

A  musician  in  my  district.  Dr.  Henry 
Cox.  has  spent  many  hours  studying. 
editing,  and  revising  our  national  an- 
them with  the  goal  in  mind  of  preparing 
one  arrangement  which  would  !  etain  the 
patriotic  quality  of  the  sone.  be  in  good 
musical  style,  avoid  the  monotony  of 
rhythm  that  is  sometimes  found,  and 
follow  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  speech,  as 
Avell  as  the  meaning,  intended  by  Francis 
Scott  Key's  ori&inal  poem. 

Dr.  Cox"s  almost  65  years  of  study  has 
resulted  in  the  version  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  "  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Dr.  Cox  is  highly  qualified  as  a  mu- 
sician, and  his  version  of  "The  Star- 
Spant:led  Banner"  has  been  praised  as  an 
excellent  arrangement.  Dr.  Cox.  now  84 
years  of  age.  is  well  known  in  his  home- 
town of  Pclla.  Iowa,  where  he  lives  in 
letirement.  His  musical  career  has  been 
a  lone  and  successful  one.  A  teacher  of 
music  since  his  15th  year,  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Pclla  Band  at  the  ace  of  16. 
In  1897.  he  was  graduated  from  the  Dcs 
Moines  Musical  College  in  Dcs  Moines. 
Iowa,  and  later  did  2  years  of  graduate 
study  in  Berlin.  During  liis  career,  he 
was  director  of  the  Grinnell  College  Band 
at  Grinnell.  Iowa:  director  of  the  Music 
Department  at  Central  College  at  Pella; 
head  of  the  Orchestra  Department  of  the 
Des  Moines  Musical  College:  chairman 
of  the  music  faculty  cf  Chrisiian  College 
in  Columbia.  Mo.:  head  of  the  Orchestral 
Department  of  the  State  University,  of 
Iowa  at  Iowa  City.  Iowa:  and  encaged  in 
various  musical  activities  in  Omaha. 
Nebr..  from  1909  until  1939.  including 
founding  of  the  Omaha  School  of  Or- 
chestral In.struments  and  the  Omaha 
Music  School  Settlement. 
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In  1939.  he  retired  from  his  activities 
in  Omaha  and  returned  to  Pella.  and  in 
1944  became  head  of  the  Orchestral  De- 
partment at  Central  College.  He  retired 
from  that  position  in  1949,  but  continued 
to  teach  in  his  private  studio  at  Pella. 
Ho  is  the  author  of  two  books  on  music 
and.  throughout  his  teaching  career,  was 
active  as  a  concert  violini&t. 

Dr.  Cox  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  his  version  of  ■The  Star- 
Spanyled  Banner,"  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
i-'vess  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
adopting  it  as  the  official  version  of  our 
national  anthem. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AT  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Gillig.an!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. June  4.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
delivered  an  address  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity that  is  of  the  greatest  historic  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
I  do  not  presume  too  much  in  saying  this, 
nor  in  stating  that  it  should  be  read  as 
a  manifesto  for  all  men  of  all  time  who 
genuinely  belie\e  in  democracy  and  the 
institutions  of  freedom.  I  deem  it  a 
truly  high  honor  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates: 

Address    dy   Pr.'-.sidknx   Johnso>.-    .\t    Howard 
LTniversity 

Our  earth  is  the  home  of  revolution. 

In  every  corner  of  every  continent  men 
rli.'irgeci  with  hope  coutend  with  ancient 
ways  in  pursuit  of  jurstice.  They  reacli  for 
I  he  newest  of  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest 
of  dreams:  that  each  may  walk  in  freedom 
and  pride,  stretching  his  talents,  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Our  enemies  may  occasionally  seize  tae 
day  of  change.  Bi-.t  it  is  the  banner  of  our 
revolution  they  take.  And  our  owii  future 
13  linked  to  this  proce.ss  of  swift  and  turbu- 
lent change  in  many  lands.  But  nothing,  in 
any  country,  touches  us  more  profoundly, 
iiotliuig  is  more  freighted  witli  meaning  for 
our  own  destmy.  tlian  the  revolution  of  the 
Negro  American. 

In  far  too  many  ways  American  Negroes 
have  been  another  nation:  Deprived  of  iree- 
doni.  crippled  by  hatred,  the  doors  of  oppor- 
ttuiity  closed  to  hope. 

In  otir  time  change  has  come  to  thi.s  Na- 
tion too.  Heroically,  the  American  Negro — 
acting  with  impre=.=;ive  restraint — has  peace- 
fully protested  and  marched,  entered  the 
courtrooms  and  the  seats  of  government, 
demraiding  a  justice  long  denied.  The  voice 
of  the  Negro  was  ib.e  call  to  action.  But  it 
IS  a  tribute  to  America  that,  once  aroused, 
the  courts  and  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  most  of  the  people,  have  been  the  allies 
of  progress. 

Thus  we  hu'.  e  seen  the  high  court  oi  the 
country  declare  that  discrimination  based  on 
race  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
:ind  therefore  void.  We  have  seen — in  19.57, 
1960,  and  again  in  1964 — the  first  civil  rights 
legislation  in  almost  a  century. 

As  majority  leader  I  helped  guide  two  of 
these  bills  through  the  Senate.  And.  as 
your  Presiden*'   I  was  proud  to  sign  the  tiiird. 


And  .soon  we  will  have  the  foui'tii  new  law. 
guaranteeing  every  American  the  right  to 
vote. 

No  act  of  my  administration  4 ill  give  me 
greater  satirfaction  than  the  day  when  my 
signature  makes  this  bill  too,  tli|  l-'W  of  the 
land. 

NOT  THE  j;nd 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  be  tl\b  latest,  and 
among  the  most  important,  in  a  Ipng  series  of 
victories.  But  this  victory — as  Winston 
Churchill  said  of  another  triumph  for  free- 
dom—""is  not  the  end.  It  is  ntit  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  But  it  is.  |)eihaps.  the 
end  of  the  beginniiig." 

That  beginning  is  freedom:  a|id  the  Ijar- 
riers  to  that  freedom  are  tumbling.  Free- 
dom IS  the  right  to  share,  fully  and  equally, 
in  American  society — to  vote,  tcj  hold  a  job. 
to  enter  a  ptiblic  place,  to  go  t<)  school.  It 
,is  the  right  to  be  treated,  in  eVcry  part  of 
our  national  life,  as  a  man  equ^l  m  dignity 
and  promise  to  all  others.  I 

But  freedom  is  not  enoiigli  Iyou  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuriet  by  saying: 
Now.  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want, 
do  as  you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  yoti 
please. 

You  do  not  take  a  inan  who,  icr  years,  has 
been  hobbled  by  chains,  liberait  him,  bring 
him  to  the  starting  line  of  a  rare,  saying  "you 
are  free  to  compete  with  all  the  uthers,"  and 
stiU  justly  believe  vou  have  beeA  completely 
fair. 

Thtis  it  is  nut  enough  to  oix-n  the  gates  of 
opportunity.  All  our  citizens  m  ist  have  the 
ability  to  wn!k  through  those  gat  !s. 

This  is  the  ne.Kt  and  the  mere  profound 
stage  of  the  battle  for  civil  righ  ts.  We  seek 
not  just  freedom  but  opportuni  ty — not  jxist 
lecal  equity  but  human  abili  y — not  just 
equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but  equality 
as  a  fact  a!id  a  result.  » 

For  the  task  is  to  give  20  mi!  lion  Negroes 
the  same  chance  as  every  other  J\merican  to 
learn  a.nd  grow,  to  work  .uui  tliare  in  so- 
ciety, to  develop  their  abiliti?s,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  and  to  mrsue  their 
indi\  idtial  happiness. 

To  this  end  equal  opportunit;  is  essential. 
but  not  enough.  Men  and  wome  n  of  all  races 
are  born  with  the  same  range  of  abilities. 
But  ability  is  not  jvisl  tiie  product  of  birth. 
It  i,'^  stretched  or  stunted  by  th;  family  you 
live  with,  and  the  neighborhood  \ou  live  in — 
by  the  school  you  go  to,  and  tie  poverty  or 
richness  of  your  surroundings .  It  is  the 
product  of  a  hundred  unseen  f  )rces  playing 
upon  the  infant,  the  child  and  the  man. 

This  graduating  class  at  Howard  University 
IS  witness  to  the  indomitable  determination 
of  the  Negro  An^cncan  to  wii  his  way  in 
American  life. 

The  ntmiber  oi  Nc-rrroes  in  sc  lools  of  high 
learning  has  almost  doubled  in  15  years. 
The  nimiber  of  nor.white  profeisional  work- 
ers has  more  than  doubled  in  ID  years.  Tlic 
median  income  of  Negro  college  women  now 
exceeds  that  of  white  colleee  ».Timon.  And 
tliese  are  the  enormous  ai-  '.n.p'i.^hments  of 
distinguished  individual  .Ve^'roes — many  of 
them  graduates  of  this  institutifcn. 

These  are  provid  and  impre^'ive  achieve- 
ments. But  they  only  tell  tl^e  story,  of  a 
growing  middle-class  minority  steadily  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  them  and  their  white 
coimterparts.  i 

CRIMMFn     srORY    I 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  "Negro  An^eri- 
cans  —the  poor,  the  ttnemployed,  the  up- 
rooted'and  dispossessed — there  is  a  grimmer 
story.  They  still  are  another  nation.  De- 
spite tile  court  orders  and  the  laws,  the  vic- 
tories and  speeches,  for  them  the  walls  are 
rising  and  the  gulf  is  widening, 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  ot  Jliis  American 
failure: 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  Negroes  and  whites  *.is  about  the 
same.    Today  the  Negro  rate  is  ^wice  as  high. 


In  1948  the  8-percent  tmemploymeiu  rate 
for  Negro  teenage  boys  was  actually  less  than 
I  it, it  of  whites.  By  last  year  it  had  grown  to 
2:3  percent  as  against  13  percent  for  whites 

Between  1949  and  1959.  the  income  of  Negro 
men  relative  to  white  men  declined  m  everv 
section  of  the  country.  From  1952  to  19G3  the 
median  income  of  Negro  families  compared 
to  white  actually  dropped  from  57  to  53  per- 
cent. 

In  the  years  195r)-57,  22  percent  of  e.xperi- 
enced  Negro  workers  were  out  of  work  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  In  1961  -63  thra 
portion  h;id  soared  to  29  percent. 

Since  1947.  the  number  of  white  families 
living  in  poverty  has  decreased  27  percent, 
v.hile  the  number  of  poor  nonwhite  families 
went  down  o:ily  3   percent. 

The  Infant  mortality  01  nonwhitcs  in  1940 
was  70  percent  greater  tlian  v^hitcs.  Twenty- 
two  years  later  it  was  90  percent  greater. 

Moreover,  the  isolation  of  Negro  from  white 
communities  is  increasing,  rather  than  cii- 
minishing,  as  Negroes  crowd  into  the  central 
cities — becoming  a  city  within  a  city. 

Oi  course.  Negro  Americuis,  as  well  as 
white  Americans,  have  shared  in  our  rising 
national  abundance.  But  the  harsh  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  the  battle  for  true 
equaUty  too  many  are  losing  ground 

TWO    B.^SIC    RE.^SOKS 

We  are  not  completely  stire  why  this  is. 
The  causes  are  complex  and  subtle.  But  we 
do  know  the  two  broad  basic  reasons.  And 
we  know  we   h.ive   to   act. 

Flrat.  Negroes  are  trapped — as  many  whites 
are  trapped — in  inherited,  gateless  poverty 
They  lack  training  and  skills.  They  are  shut 
in  slums,  without  decent  medical  care.  Pri- 
vate and  public  poverty  combine  to  cripple 
their  capacities. 

We  are  attacking  these  evils  through  our 
poverty  program,  our  education  program,  our 
health  progr:im,  and  a  doren  more — aimed  ?t 
the  root  causes  ot  poverty. 

We  will  increase,  and  accelerate,  and 
broaden  this  attack  in  years  to  come,  until 
this  most  enduring  of  foes  yields  to  our  un- 
yielding will. 

But  there  is  a  second  cause,  more  diffirult 
to  explain,  more  deeply  groinidcd.  more  des- 
perate in  its  force.  It  is  the  devastating 
heritrtge  of  long  years  of  slavcrj-.  and  a  cen- 
tury of  oppression,  hatred,  and  injustice. 

For  Negro  poverty  is  not  white  poverty 
Many  of  its  causes  and  many  of  its  cures 
are  the  same.  But  there  are  diflercnces— 
deep,  corrosive,  obstinate  differences — radi- 
ating painful  roots  into  the  community,  the 
family,  and  the  nature  of  the  individual. 

These  differences  are  not  racial  differences 
They  are  solely  and  simply  the  consequence 
of  ancient  brutality,  past  injustice,  and  pres- 
ent prejudice.  They  are  anguishing  to  ob- 
serve. For  tire  Negro  they  are  a  reminder 
-t)f  oppression.  For  the  white  they  are  ^ 
reminder  of  gtiilt.  But  they  must  be  fared. 
and  dealt  with,  and  overcome,  if  we  are  to 
reach  the  time  when  the  only  dilfercnce  be- 
tween Negroes  and  wh.ites  is  the  color  of 
their  skin. 

Nor  can  we  find  a  complete  answer  in  the 
experience  of  other  American  minorities 
They  made  a  valiant  and  largsly  successful 
effort  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  prejudice 
The  Negro,  like  these  others,  will  have  to 
rely  mostly  on  his  own  efforts.  But  he  can- 
not do  It  alone.  For  they  did  not  have 
the  heritage  of  centuries  to  overcome  Thev 
did  not  have  a  cultural  tradition  which  h.id 
been  twisted  and  battered  by  endless  year- 
of  hatred  and  hopelessness.  Nor  were  they 
excluded  because  of  race  or  color— a  feel- 
ing whose  dark  intensity  is  matched  h\  no 
other  prejudice  in  our  society. 

Nor  can  these  differences  be  understood 
as  isolated  informitles.  They  are  a  seam- 
less web.  They  cause  each  other.  They  re- 
sult from,  eacli  other.  They  reinforce  each 
other.  Mtich  of  the  Negro  community  is 
buried   under  a   blanket  of  history   and  cir- 
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cumstance 


It    is  not   a   lasting  solution   to 


lift  just  one  corner.  We  must  stand  on  all 
sides  and  raise  the  entire  cover  if  we  are 
10   liberate    our    fellow    citizens. 

One  of  the  differences  is  the  increased  con- 
centration of  Negroes  in  our  cities.  More 
than  73  percent  of  all  Negroes  live  in  urban 
■ircas  compared  with  less  than  70  percent 
of  whites.  Most  of  them  live  in  slums.  And 
mo=t  of  them  live  together;  a  .separated 
neople  Men  are  shaped  by  their  world. 
When  it  is  a  world  of  decay  ringed  by  an 
ii.vjsible  wall— when  escape  is  arduous  and 
uncertain,  and  the  saving  pressures  of  a 
more  hopeful  society  are  unknown— it  can 
cripple  the  yovith  and  desolate  the  man. 

There  is  also  the  burden  a  dark  skin  can 
add  to  the  search  for  a  productive  place  in 
i-ijciety.  Unemployment  strikes  most  swift- 
iv  and  broadly  at"  the  Negro.  This  burden 
erodes  hope.  Blighted  hope  breeds  despair. 
Despair  tarings  indilforence  to  the  learning 
which  offers  a  way  out.  And  despair  coupled 
with  indifference  is  often  the  source  of  de- 
ftrucuvc  rebellion  against  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. 

There  is  also  the  lacerating  hurt  of  early 
collision  with  white  hatred  or  prejudice,  dis- 
taste or  condescension.  Other  groups  have 
felt  similar  intolerance.  But  success  and 
achievement  could  wipe  it  away.  They  do 
not  change  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  I 
have  seen  this  uncomprehending  pain  in  the 
eyes  of  young  Mexican-American  schoolchil- 
dren. It  can  be  overcome.  But,  for  many. 
the  wounds  are  always  open. 

Perhaps  most  important — its  influence 
radiating  to  every  part  of  life— is  the  break- 
down of  the  Negro  family  structure.  For 
this,  most  of  all.  white  America  must  accept 
responsibility.  It  flows  from  centuries  of 
oppression  and  persectition  of  the  Negro  man. 
It  flows  from  the  long  years  of  degradation 
aitd  discrimination  winch  liavc  attacked  his 
c'ignity  and  assaulted  his  ability  to  provide 
for  hs  family. 

This.  too.  is  not  pleasant  ro  look  upon. 
But  it  must  be  faced  by  those  whose  serious 
intent  is  to  improve  the  life  of  all  Americans, 
Only  a  minority — less  than  half — of  all 
Negro  children  reach  the  age  of  18  having 
lived  all  their  lives  with  both  parents.  At 
this  moment,  today,  little  less  than  two- 
thirds  are  living  with  both  parents.  Prob- 
ably a  majority  of  all  Negro  children  receive 
federally  aided  public  assistance  during  their 
childhood. 

The  family  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
society  More  than  any  other  force  it  shapes 
the  Attitude,  the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  values  of  the  child.  When  the  family 
collapses  the  child  is  usually  damaged. 
When  it  happens  on  a  massive  scale  the  com- 
nninity  itself  is  crippled. 

Unle.ss  we  work  to  strengthen  the  family — 
to  create  conditions  under  which  most 
parents  will  stay  together — all  the  rest: 
schools  and  playgrounds,  public  assistance 
and  private  concern — will  not  be  enough  to 
cut  com.pletely  the  circle  of  despair  and 
deprivation. 

There  is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  these 
problems. 

Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer.  They  bring 
the  income  which  permits  a  man  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  in  decent  surroundings  and 
a  chance  to  learn  are  a  part  of  the  answer. 
Welfare    and    social    programs    better   de- 
signed to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 
Care   for   the   sick   is  part   of   the  answer. 
An  understanding  heart  by  all  Americans 
is  niso  part  of  the  answer. 

To  all  tliese  fronts — and  a  dozen  more — 
I  will  dedicate  the  expanding  elforts  of  my 
administration. 

TO    CALI^   CONFF.RENCF. 

But  there  are  other  answers  still  to  be 
found.     Nor  do  we  fullv  understand  all  the 


problems.  Therefore,  this  fall,  I  intend  to 
call  a  White  House  conference  of  scholars, 
experts.  Negro  leaders,  and  officials  at  every 
level  of  government. 

Its  theme  and  title:  "To  Fulfill  These 
Rights. ■• 

Its  object :  To  help  the  American  Negro  to 
fulfill  the  rights  which— after  the  long 
time  of  injtistice — he  is  finally  abotit  to 
secure. 

To  move  beyond  opportunity  to  achieve- 
ment. 

To  shatter  forever,  not  only  the  barriers 
of  law  and  public  practice,  but  the  walls 
which  bound  the  condition  of  man  by  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

To  dissolve,  as  best  we  can,  the  antique 
enmities  of  the  heart  which  diminish  the 
holder,  divide  the  great  democracy,  and  do 
wrong  to  the  children  of  God. 

I  pledge  this  will  be  a  chief  goal  of  my 
administration  and  01  my  program  next  year, 
and  in  years  to  come. 

I  hope  it  will  be  part  of  the  program  of  all 
America. 

For  what  is  justice? 

It  is  to  fulfill  the  fair  expectations  of  man. 
Thus,  American  justice  is  a  very  special 
thing.  For,  from  the  first,  this  has  been  a 
land  of  towering  expectations.  It  was  to  be 
a  nation  where  each  man  would  be  ruled  by 
the  common  consent  of  all — enshrined  in 
law,  given  life  by  institutions,  guided  by  men 
themselves  subject  to  its  rule.  And  all — of 
every  station  and  origin — wovild  be  toviched 
equally  in  obligation  and  in  liberty. 

Beyond  the  law  lay  the  land.  It  was  a  rich 
land,  glowing  with  "more  abundant  promise 
than  ever  man  had  seen.  Here,  unlike  any 
place  yet  known,  all  were  to  share  the  harvest. 
Anci  beyond  this  was  tlie  dignity  of  man. 
Each  could  become  wiratever  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  would  permit^to  strive,  to 
seek,  and,  if  he  could,  to  find  his  happiness. 
This  is  American  justice.  We  have  pur- 
sued it  faithfully  to  the  edge  of  our  imper- 
fections. And  we  have  failed  to  find  it  for 
the  American  Negro. 

It  is  the  glorious  opportvmity  oi  this  gen- 
eration to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of  the 
American  Nation— and  in  so  doing  to  find 
his  happiness. 

This  is  American  justice.  We  have  pur- 
sued it  faithfully  to  the  edge  of  our  imper- 
fections. And  we  have  failed  to  find  it  for 
the  American  Negro. 

It  is  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this  gen- 
eration to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of  the 
American  Nation — and  in  so  doing  to  find 
America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same  im- 
mense thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped  those 
who  first  began  to  realize  that  here,  at  last. 
was  a  home  for  freedom. 

All  it  will  take  is  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand what  this  country  is  and  what  it  must 
become. 

The  Scripttire  promises:  "I  shall  light  a 
candle  of  \inderstanding  in  thine  heart, 
which  shall  not  be  put  out." 

Together,  and  with  millions  more,  we  can 
light  that  candle  of  understanding  in  the 
heart  of  America. 

And.  once  lit.  it  will  never  again  go  oiu. 


CEREMONIES  MEMORIALIZING  THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  I  Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  privileged  on  Memorial  Day  last 


to  have  participated  in  ceremonies  dedi- 
cating a  plaque  memorializing  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  Paris.  Mo. 

It  was  truly  an  inspiring  cememony. 
The  distinguished  citizens  of  this  vicinity 
made  of  the  moment  a  rite  of  solemn 
rededication  to  those  noble  ideals  \^ich 
the  late  President  so  personified  in  his 
life. 

The  climax  of  the  ceremonies  was  a 
moving  and  brilliant  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable William  L.  Hungate,  our  col- 
league from  the  Ninth  District  of  Mis- 
souri. 

I  know  that  Members  of  this  body 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  the  text  of 
his  address  and  I  therefore,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  insert  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

The   Genivs   of   John    F.   Kennedy:    State- 
ment   FOR    DELIVLRY    at   THE    DEDICATION    OF 

A    Kennedy    Memorial   Pl.^qve    jn    Paris. 
Mo..  May  30,  1965 

Senator  Vanlandingham.  Representative 
Southern.  Dr. -Mayor  Harnett,  distinguished 
Judges,  my  colleague  Congresswoman  Mink 
of  Hawaii,  reverend  clergy,  and  friends,  we 
are  citizens  of  a  nation  marching  to  great- 
ness with  the  lockstep  of  destiny.  Political 
and  personal  courage  has  been  ours,  in  the 
face  of  fearsome  obstacles,  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  seemingly  impossible  odds.  Politi- 
cal and  personal  statesmanship  also  has  been 
otirs:  not  always,  but  certainly  whei^  it  was 
most  needed,  to  see  us  through  some  terrible 
domestic  or  international  crises — crises  cal- 
culated to  cut  xis  down  and  drive  us  from  the 
road  to  glory  and  success. 

Nor  can   we  ourselves — we.   the   American 
people — claim  exclusive  credit  for  all  we  have 
achieved  as  a  nation.    For  seemingly  we  are 
gifted  with  the  greatest  fortune  in  several 
areas:  otitstanding  natural  resources  for  one. 
geographical    advantages    for    another,    and, 
most   important    an  almost  mystical  ability 
to  correctly  aetermine,  in  time  of  crisis,  the 
potential    ability    of    our    political    leaders, 
;,nd  to  select  our  best  and  most  able  citizens 
to  lead  us  from  the  jaws  of  catastrophe  to 
the    haven   of   victory   and   accomplishment. 
So    it    was    when,    in    November    1960.    the 
American   people   elected   to   the  Presidency 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  man  both  wise 
and  imaginative,  sensitive  and  strong,  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  area  of  economic  needs  and 
human   rights,    capable    in   both   the   diplo- 
m.ntic    arts    of    persuasion    and    compulsion. 
When  John  F.  Kennedy  first  appeared  upon 
the  scene,   as  our  newly  elected  President, 
there  was  much  that  needed  doing  in  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world.    Domestically, 
n  kind  of  stagnation   had  begun  to  settle  in 
upon   us.     With  a  population  increasing  in 
size,  a  mile  a  minute,  we  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ducing no  new  Jobs — or  so  few  that  the  na- 
tional   economy    was    clearly    in    danger    01 
losing   step   with   the   demands   of   the    mo- 
ment.    With  a  country  crying  out  for  learn- 
ing, we  had  no  significant  national  program 
in  effect  looking  to  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  facilities.     With  an  ever-increas- 
ing army   of  senior  citizens  present   in  our 
midst,  we  as  a  people  had  made  no  move  to 
care   for   and   attend   to   the   medical   needs 
of  this  large  and  important  segment  of  the 
national   community      W'ith   a  Federal   Con- 
stittitioa     setting     forth     the    demand     for 
absolute   equality  in   the  area  of   American 
voting  rights  and  other  major  areas,  there 
seemed    no    strong    executive    hand    at    the 
wheel,  to  enforce  the  Federal  *  ill,  so  far  as 
these   vital    matters   were    concerned. 

The  appearance  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
changed  all  this,  to  the  distinct  advantage 
of  the  Nation  at  large.  During  his  abbre- 
viated term  in  office,  a  new  era  began.  It 
can    be   called    an   era    of   reform.    combin-»:l 
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with  a  determined  effort,  in  the  field  of  in- 
tcrnatlon  il  politics,  to  alter  our  former  iia- 
t:onal  st.'iice.  in  the  interest  of  both  peace 
and  forceiul  determination;  to  place  our- 
selves on  the  line,  solidly  against  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  Communist  sla-very.  yet 
also  to  preserve  and  encourage  open  com- 
munication between  ourselves  and  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  the  world,  in  the  interest 
of  universal  peace. 

President  Kennedy's  years  in  office  will  .".1- 
w.iys  De  marked  Witli  distinction,  above  all, 
for  his  handling  of  the  Cub.m  crisis  of  1932. 
It  was  then  that  he  took  the  supreme  risk, 
tC'llHH^  the  American  people — .md.  indeed, 
liiC  p^ple  of  the  entire  free  world — what  had 
to  be  faced,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  bloclt 
t!ie  ci^urse  oi  the  Soviet  convoy  carryiag 
medium-range  rockets  to  sites  in  Cuba.  By 
so  doing  he  prevented  a  .severe  alteration  of 
the  international  bal.-aice  of  power,  and  at 
the  same  moment  made  clear  the  American 
spirit,  in  the  eyes  of  t!ie  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency.  He  was 
also  the  fiirsf  President  born  in  the  20th  ceii- 
tury  and  the  first  Reman  Catholic;  the  first 
of  pureiy  Ir'.sh  descent.  Yet  all  of  this  is 
mere  window  dreesing.  in  die  historical  sense, 
for  the  main  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
accomplished  what  few  before  him  have  been 
ab'.e  to  acconiplish. 

It  often  is  observed  fnat  an  American 
Presulent  caii  be  effective  abroad  or  e'lec- 
t;ve  at  home — but  not  lioth.  Tiie  range  of 
subjects  with  which  a  President  must  deal 
renders  it  difficult  in  the  extreme  for  him  to 
follow  through  problems  sim.ultaneously  as 
a  foreign  minister  and  as  a  politician. 

And  yet  the  record  of  John  F.  Kennedy  re- 
veils  his  senilis  in  this  very  regard.  In  the 
area  of  foreign  relations  he  played  a  mighty 
hand:  Driving  the  missiles  out  of  Cuba,  bol- 
stering our  world  position,  yet  working  con- 
stantly for  a  kind  of  rapprochemicnt  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  iu  behalf  of  international 
accord. 

At  the  same  time,  domestically,  he 
launched  a  program  with  the  object  of  plac- 
ing education,  the  ballot  bo.x,  and  medical 
c.ire  within  reach  of  every  American  citizen, 
social,  racial,  and  economic  considerations 
notwithstanding. 

It  is  ironic  that  during  the  period  that 
Julm  F.  Kermedy  was  in  ofTice.  Congress  was 
net  receptive  to  his  domestic  program,  yet 
no  socner  was  he  gone  tlian  the  mood  of 
Congre  s  sof'ened.  and  feature  after  feature 
f-f  his  New  Frontier  design  was  enacted  into 
law.  w-ithout  diffictilty. 

So  far  as  domestic  politics  are  concerned, 
however.  John  F.  Kennedy  will  be  remiem- 
bered  as  a  brave  and  nrble  warrior  in  many 
major  battles.  It  was  he  who  forced  the 
cjuestion  of  education  upon  the  attention  of 
national  legislators  who  wanted  to  pretend 
it  was  seme  kind  of  local  matter.  It  was 
ho  who  worked  for  medical  care — genuine 
medical  care — for  the  aged,  under  social  se- 
curity. It  was  he  who  rushed  to  battle — out 
in  the  open,  without  c;ualification.  repeat- 
edly— in  behalf  of  the  spirit  of  civil  rights. 
as  well  as  the  mere  letter  of  the  law. 

As  a  naval  officer  and  a  native  son  of 
Mas'achu.^etts.  President  Kennedy  w-ell  un- 
dcr^.tood  the  im.portance  of  our  water  re- 
sources. He  recognized  that  our  Nation 
could  ill  a.Tord  and  need  not  afford  dis- 
astrous floods  which  WTeak  havoc  to  our 
cities  and  lay  waste  to  our  farmlands. 
Pre.=  ident  Kennedy  knew  the  power  of  these 
streams  cotild  be  preserved  for  productive 
uses.  Ke  recognized  the  constantly  increas- 
ing pov.-er  needs  of  an  expanding  and  dy- 
namic economy  and  knew  that  development 
of  water  re:-ources  could  f^Fovide  the'  neces- 
sary energy  to  tame  the  whcc'is  of  progress. 
President  Kennedy  foresaw  that  a  Nation 
with  const.-.ntly  increasing  leisure  time  must 
iiave  crJditional  recreational  facilities,  an- 
other byproduct  of  the  appropriate  develop- 


ment of  our  water  resources.  He  saw  the  In- 
herent danger  in  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink,  nnd  he  was 
the  champion  of  causes  simihir  to  those  now 
crying  out  for  development  of  sticli  d;.nis  in 
our  State  as  tlie  Joanna  or  Cannoli,  and  such 
basins  as  the  Meramec.  Chariton,  and  Grand 
River. 

As  a  stanch  supporter  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  John  F.  Kcnr.edy.  during  his  Ecrvice 
as  President  of  tlie  United  State.si  I  take  tlie 
gre.itest  jjride  in  participating  in  ^liis  event — 
the  dedication  of  a  Kennedy!  Memorial 
plaque,  to  stand  forever  as  a  sy^tbol  of  re- 
spect to  a  man  who  lived,  and  \^orkcd,  and 
died,  fighting  for  the  democratl*  principles 
in    which    he    so    deeply    believectt 

I    thank    you   for    your    attentitm. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  uifaninious  coii.^cnt  to  acltlre^s  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Oklaho^iia? 

There  was  no  objection.         I 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Fpeaker,  I 
have  been  informed  tliat  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  biingiup  tomor- 
row, under  unanimous  consent,  three 
bills  reported  uuanimou.sly  hy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  They  arc 
H.R.  4493,  to  continue  untilj  the  close 
of  June  30.  1966.  the  existing  tu^^pension 
of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  H.|l-  5768.  to 
extend  for  an  additional  temj)oiary  pe- 
riod the  existing  stL-neni-ion  ol  duties  on 
certain  classiiication.s  of  yaiif  of  silk; 
and  H.R.  7C2I.  to  amend  liile  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  limit  button  blanks 
to  crude  foi-ins  suitable  for  manufacture 
into  buttons. 


WATER  AND  TEETH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  ttie  gentle- 
man fi-om  Rliode  Inland  iMr.  Focarty], 
is  recosnizcd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  ~  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Woonsocket  Call  recently  commented  ed- 
itorially on  the  problem  of  dental  caries, 
a  disease  suffered  by  95  pcrct-nt  of  the 
American  people,  and  on  the  ute  of  water 
fluoridation  to  eliminate  tiiiK  needless 
dental  decay. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  fact  that 
67  million  Americans  today  aiv  diinking 
fluoridated  water,  and  v.ithirt  the  next 
few  months  it  will  be  made  available  to 
an  additional  10  5  or  11  million  persons. 
Both  New  York  City  with  .sonif  8  million 
inhabitants  and  Detroit  with  another  2.5 
million  will  insure  better  dental  health 
for  their  residents  by  followiiig  the  lead 
of  other  farsighted  cities  ini  adopting 
community  water  fluoridation.  The  edi- 
torial also  points  out  that,  ccntrary  to 
rtunor,  there  have  been  iio  reptirts  of  any 
major  disaster  occurring  anyythcre  from 
excess  fluoridation.  I 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Servi(ie,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  salc.uuarding 
the  Nation's  health,  has  since  1952  urged 
people  of  this  country  to  take  advantage 
of  the  proven  effectiveness  of  \)i-ater  fluo- 
ridation in  reducing  dental  decny.  Cer- 
tain individuals,  a  vociferou.s  minority, 
have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  facts  and 


have  worked  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gressive  measure.  However,  virtually 
every  reputable  scientific  organization  in 
this  and  other  countries  has  approved 
and  endorsed  flixoridatiou  of  public  wa- 
ter supplies.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Islana.  88  percent 
of  tlie  population  drinks  fluoridated  wa- 
ter. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  futtire  all  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Great  Society  can  en- 
joy the  benerits  of  this  public  health 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  oin-  colleagues  an  editorial  which 
at>l>eared  in  the  Woonsocket.  R.I..  Call 
and  Evening  Reporter  on  April  28.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  this  fine  newspaper's  sense 
of  public  responsibility.  This  editorial 
is  fair  and  objective  and  leaves  little 
doubt  in  the  reader's  ntind  of  the  facts 
about  fluoridation.  I.  therefore,  include 
the  editorial  verbatim  in  the  Recokd: 

Water  and  Teeth 

As  little  explosive  pockets  of  opinion  about 
water  fluoridation  get  into  the  news  on  oc- 
casion, a  trend  is  quietly  developing,  it  seems, 
so  that  tlie  latest  figures  from  Wasliington 
show  .some  G7  million  consumers  of  such 
water,  including  us  in  Woonsocket. 

In  other  words,  approximately  one-third 
of  the  Nation  is  drinking  w.ater  either  ar- 
tificially treated  with  fluorides,  or  water  th.it 
is  natural  in  tins  element.  Dr.  Donald  J. 
Galasan,  an  assistant  surj;ccn  general  with 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  chief  of 
its  division  on  dental  public  health  and  re- 
sources, said  that  within  a  few  months,  'an 
additional  10  5  to  1 1  million  persons  will  be 
drinking  artificially  fitioridated  water." 
Ab'^ut  7  million  citizens  already  drink  wet 
.stuff  that  is  by  nature  fluoridated,  he  noted. 

It  Is  something  of  a  niajor  dcci.-ion  to  trent 
local  water  supplies,  some  medical  and  other 
authorities  being  opposed  to  it.  stipposediy 
on  the  ground  that  fluorides  are  poisonous  in 
certain  doses.  So.  too.  is  aspirin,  it  n^.ay  be 
said. 

Another  factor  is  cost,  a  small  munic- 
ipality, for  example,  needs  special  equipment 
and  a  man  to  suijervisc  its  operation,  so  that 
only  correctly  apportioned  amounts  enter 
supply  linos  for  any  given  voltime  of  water. 

Even  so.  we  have  received  no  reports  of 
any  major  disaster  occurring  anywhere 
through  excessive  fluoridation.  Indeed,  per- 
haps water  tastes  bad  when  overdosed,  thus 
carrying  its  own  built-in  protection. 

When  New  York  and  Detroit  commence 
plans  for  fluoridation,  millions  of  persons 
■will  be  involved,  some  8  million  of  them  in 
New  York  City  alone,  and  2  5  miUion  in 
Detroit.  Presumably,  some  thought  has  been 
given  the  project  by  these  cities  planners. 

The  trend  toward  water  fluoridation  .is  a 
means  of  avoiding  dental  decay  has  been 
steady,  according  t-o  Dr.  Galagan,  ever  since 
initiation  of  the  proce.-s  in  1945.  Strangely 
e:iough.  pro;io."=.'ils  to  flunridnte  more  often 
lo.se  than  win  when  put  to  popul.ir  vote. 

To  vote  on  fitioridation  seems  to  be  the 
democratic  way,  provided  both  sides  are  per- 
mitted to  present  their  cases.  It  is  worth 
reflecting,  however,  that  there  arc  2,792  com- 
munities with  fluoridation,  and  that  the  com- 
munity increase  in  1062.  19G3.  and  last  vear. 
was  124,  236,  and  180,  respectively. 


THE   VIETNAM   ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Cohelan] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
news  and  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tlie 
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most  critical  problem  confronting  this 
countrv  today  is  the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 
It  i";  also  one  of  the  most  complex  issues 
ol  our  time:  an  issue  which  defies  the 
ouick  and  easy  'anKWcrs"  of  withdrawal 
or  total  escalation  whicli  offer  no  real 
solution  at  all. 

One  of  the- most  thoughtful  and  per- 
<.uasive  statements  on  this  subject  was 
made  2  weeks  ago  by  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  California, 
Dr  Robert  Scalapino.  Professor  Scala- 
pino  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
pohtical  science  on  the  university's 
Berkeley  campus,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  entire  coun- 
try on  the  problems  of  southeast  Asia. 
His  comments,  therefore,  deserve  close 
attention  and  consideration. 

Professor  Scalapino  has  made  a  ntim- 
bcr  of  important  point^s.  a  few  of  wliich 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  briefly. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  he  has 
stve.?.sed.  is  a  movement  directed  and 
controlled  in  all  of  its  important  aspects 
by  Communists  outside  of  Vietnam.  Is 
it  not  revealing,  he  has  asked,  that  al- 
most none  of  the  top  Buddhist,  Cao  Dai, 
Hoa  Hao,  Catholic,  or  Dai  Vict  leaders 
have  joined  this  supposed  "patriotic 
front"? 

An  impressive  aspect  of  the  Vietcong's 
organization,  he  reminds  us,  involves 
coercion.  Since  1959,  Dr.  Scalapino 
points  out,  Victcong  terrorists,  operating 
under  oiders  from  Hanoi,  have  killed 
between  6.000  and  10.000  village  and  dis- 
trict leaders.  In  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  alone  more  than  260  were  liqui- 
dated, some  in  the  most  horrible  fash- 
ion. Is  it  any  wonder  that  piogre.>s  on 
the  local  commimity  level  has  been  halt- 
ing and  slow? 

The  political  instability  of  the  national 
government  in  Saigon  continues  to  con- 
stitute a  grave  threat.  Mr.  Scalapino 
makes  clear.  The  ta.sk  of  nation  build- 
in?  m  this  area  of  the  world,  with  its 
many  diverse  ethnic  and  religious  groups, 
is  certain  to  be  long  and  difficult  at  best. 
But.  he  emphasizes,  none  of  these  groups 
wants  to  come  under  Communist  domi- 
nance, which  is.  of  coiusc.  tlic  objective 
ol  Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

There  is  criticism  of  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy in  Asia  and  in  this  country.  'With 
the  po.ssible  exception  of  Indonesia,  how- 
ever, not  a  .single  non-Communist  uov- 
ernment  wants  the  Amei-ican  presence 
withdrawn.  To  allow  the  Chinese.  Pro- 
fes.sor  Scalapino  has  stated,  to  establish 
their  hegemonv  over  Asia  either  directly 
or  throuuh  trtisted  followers,  would  be  to 
desert  the  force  of  Asian  nationalism, 
not  support  it. 

Nor  will  withdrawal  under  pressure 
produce  peace.  To  do  so  would  merely 
yet  the  stage  for  further  suriTuders.  and 
ultimate  global  war. 

What  then.  Profe.ssor  Scalapino  asks, 
should  our  policy  be?  In  his  two-point 
respon.sc  he  offeis.  I  believe,  a  sound 
basis  for  our  policy. 

Let  us  keep  open,  he  suggests,  two 
broad  channels  with  respect  to  the  en- 
tile Communist  world.  Let  one  channel 
involve  our  willingness  to  engaged  in  the 
bioadcst  cultural  relations,  the  fullest 
ti'ade  and   the  most   extensive  interac- 


tions. Let  us  state  specifically  that  we 
are  willing  to  remove  American  military 
forces  from  all  of  southeast  Asia  as  soon 
as  some  international  guarantees  and 
international  force  can  be  established  so 
that  neutrality  and  independence  in  this 
region  can  be  secured.  Let  us  embark 
directly  upon  the  giant  task  of  economic 
development  which  President  Johnson 
has  sketched,  and  let  us  indicate  our 
willingness  to  participate  with  all  nations 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  help. 

The  second  channel  is  headed  by  a 
warning  to  the  Communist  leaders  of  the 
north  that  the  use  of  force  will  be  met 
by  force.  If  there  is  to  be  any  chaiice  of 
peace  in  our  time,  we  must  make  clear 
that  we  are  not  paper  tigers. 

Fundamentally,  Professor  Scalapino 
has  concluded,  our  policy  must  be  one 
designed  to  encotaage  moderation  and 
discourage  extremism  on  the  part  of  our 
opponents,  and  one  that  seeks  now  to 
start  closing  the  gap  between  the  haves 

and  the  have-nots  of  this  world. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    commend    Professor 

Scalapino's  excellent  and  timely  address. 

which   I   include  in  its  entirety,  to  our 

colleas-'ues  for  their  attention: 

The  Vietnam  Issue 

(  By  Robert  A.  Scalapino) 

The  VietiK-.m  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  seriovis  crises  to  have  confronted 
ilie  United  States  since  World  War  II.  Noth- 
ing which  I  say  here  is  intended  to  imply  that 
tliere  are  any  easy  solutions,  or  that  the  lacts 
are  unambiguous.  Yet.  on  balance,  the  evi- 
dence, in  my  opinion,  supports  the  main 
tlirust  of  our  present  jiolicy  while  suggesting 
also  certain  improvements.  Either  with- 
drawal or  total  escalation  would  represent 
far  graver  risks. 

What  are  the  most  essential  facts?  Let  us 
turn  first  to  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Communists,  as  you  know,  insist  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  only  legitimate  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  They  assert 
tliat  it  is  an  indigenous,  nationalist  force 
havinK  the  stipport  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Each  of  these  assertions  is.  on  balance, 
eitlier  false  or  misleading. 

THE     N.\TIONAL    IIBERATION    T  RONT 

The  so-called  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  is.  and  always  has  been,  an 
instrument  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
ni.'-t  Party.  It  has  made  use  of  indigenous 
grievances  to  acquire  stipport  and  in  earlier 
times  at  least,  its  rank  and  file  came  mainly 
from  southern  peasant  lads,  persuaded  or 
coerced  into  service,  but  its  most  dynamic 
elements  have  always  been  external. 

Tlie  Victcong.  in  fact,  is  a  carbon  copy  of 
ilic  Victminh  which  earlier  iiecurcd  the  north 
lor  the  Comminiists.  ai-^d  which,  in  turn, 
borrowed  heavily  from  the  org.^.niiJatlonal 
tactics  of  the  Chinese  Comminiists.  Hanoi 
.'erves  as  its  hcndquarlors.  Differences  over 
inuncdiate  tactics  may  indeed  have  existed 
bctweeit  the  VC  and  Hanoi  from  time  to 
time.  But  there  have  never  been  any  signifi- 
cant differences  in  basic  policies  or  programs, 
as  anyone  who  has  studied  tliis  movement 
knows  well. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  question, 
listen  to  the  words  of  Peii)ing.  uttered  only  1 
month  ago.  The  Vietnamese  struggle  for 
national  liberation  against  the  United  States. 
said  PeiiJins;.  was  certain  to  win  because  it 
was  inider  "the  wise  leadership  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Workers'  Party  of  Vietnam." 
The  leaders  of  Hanoi  have  been  saying  the 
same  thing  repeatedly  for  at  least  5  years. 

This.  then,  is  a  movement  directed  and 
controlled  in  all  of  its  important  aspects 
not    only   by   Comnnmists.   but    by    Commu- 


nists outside  South  Vietnam.  The  real  na- 
tionalist leaders  of  South  Vietnam  know 
these  facts  very  well.  That  is  why  they 
have  refused  to  join  the  Vietcong,  despite 
serious  disagreements  among  themselves.  Is 
it  not  revealing  that  almost  none  of  the  top 
Buddhist.  Cao  Dai.  Hoa  Eao.  Catholic,  or 
Dai  Viet  leaders  have  joined  this  supposed 
'•patriotic  front"?  Is  it  not  significant  that 
the  Vieteong  leaders  are  all  nameless,  face- 
less men.  leaders  unknown  to  their  own 
people?  And  is  this  not  some  evidence  that 
we  are  not  fighting  against  nationalism  in 
Vietnam,  but  rather  attempting  to  support 
genuine  nationalists  who  do  not  wish  to 
fall  under  Communist  rule? 


THE    VIETCONG 

But  what  of  the  people?  Do  they  support 
communism  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
their  leaders?  The  Communists  assert  that 
the  Vietcong  control  some  two-thirds  of  the 
south,  and  have  the  support  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Once 
again,  these  so-called  lacts  are  either  false 
or  misleading.  It  is  true  that  the  Vietcong 
control  a  large  part  of  South  Vietnam  either 
whollv  or  partially— perhaps  60  percent  of 
the  territory.  It  is  also  true  that  they  have 
support — in  various  forms — of  the  people 
in  this  territory,  and  from  some  people  not 
in   Vietcong  areas   as  well. 

There  are  three  significant  points  to  be 
made,  however,  which  are  often  overlooked 
bv  those  who  insist  that  the  people  support 
the  Vietcong.  or  that  if  the  Vietnamese  want 
communism,  they  should  be  allowed  to  have 
it.  First,  the  Vietcong  at  this  stage  is  not 
posing  to  the  peasant  the  issue  of  commu- 
nism versus  an  open  system.  On  the  con- 
trarv.  Vietcong  propaganda  carefully  hides 
the  true  nature  of  the  leadership  of  this 
movement  and  its  long-range  goals.  Typi- 
cally. VC  literattu-e  plays  upon  purely  local 
grievances,  or  "bourgeois  democratic"  themes 
such  as  religious  freedom,  political  rights, 
and  land  reform.  Considerable  support  in 
some  areas  has  been  garnered  as  a  result 
of  these  campaigns.  However,  this  Is  not 
support  for  communism,  and  events  in  the 
north  have  shown  so  tragically  how  this 
cycle  can   be  played   ovit. 

The  northern  peasants  also  were  promised 
land  reform,  religious  freedom,  and  po- 
litical rights.  BUt  after  the  Vletminh  came 
to  full  power  in  1954.  they  got  communism, 
and  in  1956,  when  the  northern  regime  im- 
po.<;ed  land  collectivization,  a  full-scale  revolt 
occurred  in  which  thousands  of  peasants 
were  killed. 

But  fraud  is  not  the  only  basis  for  Viet- 
cong power.  Organization  is  probably  a 
more  significant  factor.  The  Vietcong.  pat- 
terned after  all  other  Communist  move- 
ments, has  developed  great  organizational 
skill,  and  it  operates  in  a  society  where,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  organizational  units  are 
weak  and  disconnected.  Anyone  familiar 
witli  American  big  city  politics  knows  that 
organization  is  often  more  important  than 
issues,  and  not  necessarily  connected  with 
them. 

TFRROR 

And  an  impressive  aspect  of  Vietcong  or- 
ganization involves  coercion.  Since  Hanoi 
gave  the  orders  for  guerrilla  warfare  in  1959. 
Vietcong  terrorists  have  killed  between  6,000 
and  10.000  village  and  district  leaders  accord- 
ing to  reliable  estimates.  What  government 
could  easily  maintain  stability  or  engage  in 
reform  under  such  conditions?  In  the  lirst 
4  months  of  this  year  alone,  more  than  260 
local  leaders  have  been  liquidated,  some  of 
them  in  the  most  horrible  fashion.  Terror 
has  been  used,  to  be  sure,  by  both  sides,  but 
the  systematic  terror  oi  the  Vietcong  has  in- 
volved an  attempt  to  wipe  out  all  political 
authority  except  their  own  at  the  all-impor- 
tant local  and  district  levels.  Some  of  these 
local  leaders  were,  no  doubt,  bad.  others  in- 
ditlereni.   some  gtxKl— bin   the  only  issue  in 
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any   case   was   whether   they   supported    the 
government. 

If  the  Vietcong  were  truly  so  popular, 
•vv.uld  this  mtissise  terrorism  be  necessary? 
Ill  my  own  field  research.  I  became  convinced 
that  only  a  small  percentacje  of  the  South 
VieUianicse  had  a  rirm  political  commitment 
to  the  Vietcor.ir.  although  the  percentage 
committed  to  the  government  was  not  much 
hicrher.  But  the  great  majority  of  people  were 
;'r:marily  concerned  with  the  problem"  of  sur- 
vival for  thcm£e!ves  and  their  families.  In 
this  sense,  the  problem  of  the  Vietcong  is  a 
mihtary  problem — as  was  the  problem  of  the 
Mal.iyan  terrori.=ts — a  problem  of  being  able 
t)  provide  security  so  that  people  can  live, 
work  and  think  without  fear. 

POLITICAL    IXST.'>BILrrY 

The  political  instability  of  the  National 
Government  in  Saigon  continues  to  consti- 
tute a  grave  threat.  In  part,  of  course,  this 
is  a  product  of  the  degree  of  freedom  which 
exists  in  the  south  despite  the  war.  The 
task  of  nation  building  in  this  area  is  certain 
to  be  long  and  difficult  eEpccially  If  any  de- 
gree of  freedom  accompanies  it."  as  a  result 
of  the  dnerse  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
composing  the  society.  It  would  be  wise  to 
reeniphasize  that  none  of  these  groups  want 
to  come  under  Communist  dominance.  The 
Vietcong  can  alwavs  collect  3  Catholics,  5 
Cao  Dai,  and  10  Buddhists,  but  it  cannot 
represent  the  mainstreams.  Indeed,  the 
powerful  BudcJirTST  movement  continues  to 
stand  committed  to  a  truly  neutralist  solu- 
tion with  the  Vietcong  going  north,  and  the 
American  forces  going  out,  a  solution  which 
may  be  unrealistic  but  v.-hich  certainly  would 
not  be  against  our  objectives  if  it  could  be 
effected. 

NOHTII    VIETNAM 

What  are  the  most  vital  facts  concerning 
the  north?  The  evidonce  suggests  that  de- 
spite certain  gains  in  1062-63.  economic  con- 
ditions there  are  not  good.  The  party  organs 
themse'.ves  admit  that  som.e  of  the  younger 
generation  thinks  too  much  about  material 
gains,  and  not  enough  about  sacrifices  for 
the  fatherland.  "Get  Out  of  South  Vietnam" 
buttons  could  not  be  distributed  in  Hanoi. 
More  importantly,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
radical  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  of  North  Vietnam  beginning  in 
late  1962.  At  that  time,  the  younger,  mili- 
tant pro-Chinese  elements  captured  control 
of  the  central  committee,  and  they  have  been 
in  control  up  to  date. 

We  know  some  of  the  arguments  that  took 
place,  and  we  can  guess  others.  One  critical 
Issue  was.  Should  the  war  in  the  south  be 
escalated  or  not?  The  militants  argued  that 
It  should,  and.  following  the  Chinese  line, 
deprecated  the  risks  of  heavier  American  in- 
volvement. They  too  argued  that  we  were 
paper  tigers.  Increased  North  Vietnamese 
involvement  in  the  southern  war  is  directly 
connected  with  this  major  political  change  in 
the  north.  Since  early  1963.  the  alliance 
between  Pelping  and  Hanoi  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly close,  and  both  parties  have  pur- 
sued a'tor.-illy  nnilitant  line. 

POLICY     ALTFRXATIVKS 

How  do  the.se  facts  afTect  the  alternatives 
of  policy  confronting  us?  Let  us  look  first 
at  the  arguments  favoring  withdrawal.  Some 
say  that  if  we  wore  to  allow  the  Communists 
to  t-tkc  all  rJT  Vietnam.  Ho  woiUd  become 
another  Tito,  and  help  in  the  containment 
Of  China.  I  regard  this  argument  as  very 
dubious.  In  the  first  place,  Ho  himself  Is  75 
years  of  age.  in  indifferent  health,  and.  what- 
ever hi.s  per.sonal  views,  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
tive for  long.  As  just  noted,  the  rising  Com- 
munist leaders  of  the  north  are  the  young 
pro-Chinese  elements,  and  men  like  Truong 
Chinh,  who-se  name— Long  March— signifies 
his  allegiance.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
If  Vietnam  ha.s  a  long  history  of  strugE»le 
against  Chinese  Ci.cmlnatlon.  it  has  an  equally 


long  history  of  accommodation  to  Chinese 
power.  More  important,  Titoism  T^as  a  prod- 
uct of  a  true  balance  of  power  and  of  certain 
historical  circumstances.  Tito  quite  literally 
e.xists  between  East  and  West;  no  such  bal- 
ance of  power  will  exist  in  southeast  Asia  if 
we  withdraw.  Nor  are  the  Vietnamese  inter- 
ests as  limited  as  those  of  Tito.  K^noi  claims 
control  over  the  Communist  movements  of 
this  entire  region  and  if  it  is  vic-torious  in 
South  Vietnam,  it  will  certainly  txercise  its 
claim  in  Laos.  Ciinbodia.  and  'Thailand,  at 
least. 

The  great  argument  for  withdriif.val  is  that 
it  will  prevent  war,  and  in  somf  measvire. 
put  us  into  harmony  with  the  for  :e  of  Asian 
nationalism.  Let  me  diicurs  tae  second 
argument  first.  Of  course  there  s  criticism 
of  our  Vieini.m  policy  in  A.sia,  as  there  is  in 
America.  It  is  simply  not  true,  1  ovvcver,  to 
imply  that  the  non-Communist  leaders  of 
Asia  want  us  to  withdraw  from  the  Asian 
area.  With  the  possible  cxceptio  i  of  Indo- 
nesia, not  a  single  non-Communist  govern- 
ment of  this  region  wants  the  American 
presence  to  disappear.  Privatelji,  this  has 
been  made  clc.r  to  many  of  us.  "' Vhy  would 
they  want  American  inHuence  in  Asia  to  be 
dcs-royed?  They  know  that  in  Asia,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  balance  of  power,  it  m^st  invol'.e 
the  United  States  at  present.  Di<J  not  India 
call  upon  us  as  well  as  the  Ru.ssians  for  aid 
when  attacked  by  China?  Havfe  not  the 
neutrali-sts  Souphannaphouma  ankl  Kong  Le 
fotiad  in  us  their  only  hope  a  rainst  the 
Commtmlsts  in  Laos?  Are  no;  Tun^ku 
Abdul  Rahman  and  Lee  Kuan  Y-w  In  Ma- 
laysia dependent  in  the  final  analysis  upon 
us  as  well  as  the  British  if  they  a:  e  to  avoid 
being  destroyed?  And  these  me  a  are  not 
reactionaries.  They  are  social  democrats 
and  nationalists — all  of  them. 

To  allow  the  Chinese  to  estalilish  their 
hegemony  over  A.'^ia  either  d  rectly  or 
through  their  trusted  followers,  aill  be  to 
desert  the  force  of  Asian  nationalism,  not  to 
support  it.  If  any  proof  is  need(  d,  look  at 
the  tributary  status  which  Carrbodia  has 
had  to  accept,  and  look  at  the 'mounting 
pressures  upon  other  small  states  like  Burma 
and  Nepal.  We  face  a  real  challenge,  and 
one  not  completely  met.  of  worjclng  more 
closely  with  non-Communist  A.=  ians  on 
political  and  military  matters,  b'jt  we  can- 
not meet  that  chaHenge  by  reverting  to 
isolation. 

V^-ITHDRAWAL    WILL    NOT    rP.ODUCKl  PEACE 

Nor  will  withdrawal  produce  peace.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  go  a  long  difetance  to- 
ward making  world  war  III  inevitable.  The 
Peiping  thesis  concerning  the  United  States 
is  well  known  but  let  me  sumfciarize  It: 
American  impcriali.sm  is  a  paper  tiger.  If 
challenged  firmly,  it  will  retreat,  t'eople  are 
more  important  than  weajxins,  and  by 
launching  people's  wars,  wc  can  cfestroy  the 
United  States  and  its  lackies.  Tlia  Ru.'^.sians. 
on  the  other  hand,  by  appeasing  America 
and  seeking  peaceful  coexistence  with  her 
are  unde.'-mining  the  revolutionary  forces  of 
the  world. 

If  we  prove  thi.s  Peiping  thc.-iis  correct  by 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam  under  pre:--.suro, 
we  will  have  merely  set  the  stage  for  further 
surrenders,  and  ultimate  glob.il  war.  Only 
a  month  ago,  Peiping  launched  the  Thai 
patriotic  front  with  great  fanfare.  A 
leading  Government  spokesman  proclanned 
that  the  Chinese  people  would  .support  the 
Thai  In  their  liberation  struggle^  and  as- 
serted that  they  looked  upon  such  support 
as  our  glorious  International  dutv.  Some 
individuals  will  shortly  tell  us  that  this 
movement  also  is  an  indigenous,  nationalist 
movement  that  springs  out  of  the  yearnings 
of  the  Thai. 

The  domino  theory  Is  not  adequBte  to  ex- 
plain the  problem.  The  state  after  Thailand 
may  be  Venezuela  not  Burma.  Tlie  game  ir; 
checkers,  not  domlnos.  but  It  is  a  deadly 
game,     and    old     notions    about     geographic 


spheres  of  influence — you  lake  Asia,  we  will 
take  the  Western  Hemisphere — as  advanced 
by  Lippmann  and  others  have  little  relation 
to  the  modern  world. 

COMMUNIST    REJECTION    OF    COMPROMISE 

What,  then,  should  our  policy  be?  In  A.'^ia, 
a  n-.ilitant  power  Is  emerging.  Note  carefully 
that  Commvmist  China  not  only  rejects  all 
not  ion  of  compromise  with  us  at  the  moment, 
she  al^o  rejects  all  compromise  with  her  two 
other  enemies,  the  Soviet  Union  and  India. 
A  few  monti'.s  ago,  it  was  legitimate  pcriiaps 
to  believe  that  Peiping  and  her  ally  might  be 
willing  to  negotiate  with  us  on  term.s  short 
of  unconditional  .'surrender.  But  note  what 
has  happened.  Peiping  described  the  pro- 
posals of  the  17  nonalincd  nations  as  a  plot 
concocted  by  Tito:  labeled  the  Indian  pro- 
posal for  an  Afro-Asian  international  force  in 
Vietnam  to  patrol  tiie  boundary  as  "ridicu- 
lous."' told  U  Tliant  not  to  come  to  Peiping. 
rejected  al]  British,  French,  and  Canadian 
private  overtures;  lorced  Sihanouk  to  sabo- 
t.ige  completely  the  Cambodian  Conference, 
and  denounced  our  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  for  5  days  as  'a  dirty 
trick." 

The  burden  of  proof  is  certainly  upon  tl'inse 
who  seriously  believe  that  Peiping  and  Hanoi 
are  willing  to  settle  the  Vietnam  crisis  peace- 
fully except  on  their  own  terms:  nan^ciy.  the 
total  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and  aid 
from  the  South:  the  recognition  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  the  only  legitimate 
♦■eprerentative  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, and  the  rapid  tmification  of  the  country 
under  the  Lao  Bong  Party. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  accept  those 
conditions,  nor  should  we  engage  in  any  trick 
of  having  the  French  or  Russians  accept  liiem 
for  us.  The  Vietcong  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  any  negotiations  but  as  Com- 
munists, whether  a  part  of,  or  a  part  from 
Hanoi,  and  all  other  South  Vietnamese 
groups  should  be  gi\en  full  representation. 

As  I  have  stated,  Peiping  is  also  demand- 
ing unconditional  surrender  from  the  Rus- 
sians. To  improve  Sino-Sovict  relation.^,  she 
recently  as.'^crted,  the  Soviet  leaders  must 
totally  repudiate  Khrushchev  and  all  of  his 
acts,  and  apologize  to  the  Communist  world 
for  the  Soviet  policies  of  the  pa.st  decade.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Russians  have  re- 
jected these  terms,  and  that  the  Indians  have 
rejected  the  terms  of  settlement  proposed  for 
the  border  crisis.  I  cannot  understand  the 
logic  of  those  who  feel  that  we  would  preserve 
world  peace  by  being  the  first  major  power 
to  capitulate  t^D  Peiping. 

POLICY  PROrOSAL 

Rather,  I  would  propose  this  policy:  Let 
us  keep  open  two  broad  channels  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  Communist  world.  Let 
one  of  those  channels  load  to  peacefiil  co- 
existence, and  involve  our  willingness  to  en- 
gage in  the  broadest  cultural  relations,  the 
fullest  trade,  and  extensive  interaction  with 
all  in  the  major  international  organizations 
and  di.'ccussions  of  our  time.  Let  us  make  it 
clear  to  China  as  well  as  to  others  that  we 
do  indeed  want  to  live  and  lot  live.  And 
let  tis  state  specifically  that  we  are  willing 
to  remove  American  military  forces  from  all 
of  southeast  Asia  as  soon  as  some  Interna- 
tional guarantees  and  international  force 
can  be  c.-tabli.shcd  so  that  the  true  neutral- 
ity and  independence  of  this  region  can  be 
secured.  L^t  us  seek  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  Finlands.  not  Bulgarias  in  Asia. 
What  could   be  more  in  accordance  with 

true  Asian  nationalism  than  this,  and  more 
mor.al  ? 

Let  VIS  also  cmb.ark  immediately  upon  the 
giant  task  of  economic  development  which 
President  Johnson  recently  sketched  in  con- 
cert with  other  societies,  and  once  again,  l^t 
us  Indicate  our  willingness  to  participate  with 
all  nations  who  are  willing  and  able  to  help. 

But  the  other  channel  mu.^t  also  be  clearly 
marked    and    adequately    majntained.     This 


cpcond  channel  is  headed  by  the  warning  that 
if  the  Communists  of  Hanoi  or  Peiping.  or 
-nvone  else  inci£t  u!:on  using  force  to  settle 
disDUtes  upon  their  own  terms,  they  will  be 
met  by  force.  If  there  is  to  be  any  chance 
of  peace  in  our  times,  we  must  make  it  clear 
•hat  wc  are  not  paper  tigers.' 
"our  present  policy,  on  balance,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  extremes.  No  one  can 
eu-rantce  its  succc-s.  Perhaps  its  primary 
weakness  is  that  it  runs  counter  to  American 
p=vchoIogy  in  some  degree.  We  are  an  im- 
pV''ent  people,  who  tend  to  want  quick  and 
e^icient  anrwers — thus  to  many,  it  should  be 
An  in"  or  "all  out."  Mao  Tse-tung  shrcwd- 
iv  recogni?.ed  this  v.-eakness  recently  when 
he  reportedly  said  that  "the  Americans  will 
;o=e  m  Vietnam  because  they  don't  have  the 
patience  for  this  type  of  situation." 

Mao  must  be  proven  wrong.  We  must  ac- 
QU're  the  rhaturlty  that  goes  with  global  re- 
Eponsibiliiy,  and  rec.igiiize  the  importance 
of  graduated,  flexibility  responses  to  crises 
«'tuations.  Fundamentally  our  policy  must 
"be  one  designed  to  encourage  moderation  and 
discourage  extremism  on  the  part  of  our  op- 
ponents, and  one  that  seeks  now  to  start 
closing  the  gap  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  nots  of  the  world.  Tliis  is  the  only  route 
to  peace. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.scnt,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MiNisH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albirt).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Matsukag.\  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT!,  for  the  icmaindcr  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Eir;GH'.M  <at  the  requj.st  of  Mr. 
Rose:>th\l>,  for  Monday.  June  7,  1935, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Callnway  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  Member  inspecting  pcr.'-.onally  condi- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Mr,  Pklly  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  Monday.  June  7.  1965, 
on  account  of  death  in  his  family. 


it   the   rc- 
and  to  in- 


(The   following   Member    <: 
quest  of  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah) 
elude  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.HosMER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Fountain. 


SENATE   BILL   AND   CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION   REFERRED 
A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1404.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
mencing and  ending  of  daylight  .saving  time 
in  those  States  and  local  jurisdictions  where 
it  is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  increasing 
the  authorized  bed  capacity  for  all  Veterans" 
Administration  hospitals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Hou.^^e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.>  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tucs- 
dav,  June  8.  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


:2C4.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
r.crcrve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  an  audit  report  for  the 
y:-ar  ended  March  31,  1965.  for  the  Reserve 
0;ri"crs  Association,  pursuant  to  section  15b 
cf  Public  Law  81-5S5;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral cf  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  13ss  of  time  discounts  on  payments 
m.de  by  the  Los  Angeles  Contract  Manage- 
ment District,  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
10  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen-  ^ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a' 
report  of  failure  to  make  timely  repairs  on 
acquired  single-family  properties  in  Wichita. 
Kans.,  adversely  affected  sales  potential  and 
resulted  in  additional  repair  costs,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1207.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa  relative  to  application  by  resident 
aliens  for  U.S.  nationality;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  economic  justifications  of  the 
Kaskaskia  River  navigation  project,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  87-874;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  H.:)U£c.  follov%inn:  the  Icisla- 
tivepro^u-am  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  P\t:ia-:.  for  40  minutes,  on 
Wednei=;day  and  Thursday  of  this  week: 
to  revise  and  extend  hi."  remarks  and  to 
include" extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HALPrRN'.  fo/  10  mintitc.s  on  June  8. 

Mr.  FoGARTV  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs  I.  for  10  minutes.  lO(iay;  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  liis  remarks  and  in- 
clude cxtianeous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kkebs'.  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krfbs).  for  GO  minuto';.  on  June  9.  1965: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
incl'jdc  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

v,-as  granted  to: 
Mr.  M.\ciiEN. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1199.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  .-'pr.iropriaiiors  made 
in  the  budget  f'T  the  fiscal  year  1963.  for  the 
D.-;v;rtment  of  the  Army.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
C.vil.  and  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
iH,  Doc.  No,  200)  :  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  trdercd  to  be  printed. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  tr.-.nsmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  15.  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  en  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Hampton  Creek.  Va..  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Hovise  of  Representative";,  adnp:cd  April  5. 
K'-!'^.  (H  Doc.  No.  201  I  :  to  the  Committee  on 
niblic  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
t'lc  illuftration. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Dc- 
p  irtmcnt  of"  Agriculture.  tr.in?initting  a  re- 
port on  title  I  agreements  luidcr  the  Agriciil- 
tural  Trade  Dcvclpment  and  Arristance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  Public  Law  83-480;  to 
the  Ccmmittec  on  Agriculture. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
Iceislatinn  to  amend  the  Consolid.itcd  Farm- 
ers Home  Admiuistration  Act  of  19S1,  as 
amendi  d.  to  provide  for  more  effective 
security  servicing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  trar..smitting  a  re- 
port of  lack  cf  effective  action  by  the  military 
services  to  obtain  NATO  com  sharing  of  mili- 
tarv  construction  projects  in  Europe.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PU'B- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  tiae  order  of  the  House  of  June  4. 
1965,  the  following  bills  were  reported: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  412.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7105,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  cf  authority  for  reju- 
lation  of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendSient  (Rept.  No.  443).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Houce  Resolution  413.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8464,  a  bill 
to  provide,  for  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1,  1965,  and  ending  on  June  30.  1966.  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
444).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Thirteenth  report  on  Govern- 
miCnt  operations  in  space  (analysis  of  civil- 
miiitary  roles  and  relationships » ;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  445^  'Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

[Subvi-.f.cd  J'.i-'-.r  7,  19C5] 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4493.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  19CG,  the  existing'lus- 
pension  of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  with 
an^cndments  (Rept.  No.  44G  >  .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  5768.  A  bill  to  e.xtcnd  for  an 
additional  temporary  period  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  en  certain  clarsifica-* 
tlons  of  yarn  of  silk:  without  amendment 
(Rept,  No.  447i.  Referred  to  ilie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  T.ariff  Act  of  1930  to  limit  button 
blanks  to  crude  forms  suitable  for  manu- 
facture into  buttons;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  448) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  8798.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and 
high  waters:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK; 

H.R.  8799.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  section  1303  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  back  pay  received  by  certain 
commissioned  officers  under  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  8800.  A  bill  to  timend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-  or 
ciiesel-powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  8801.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
existing  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  8802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1.3.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  tmemploymenr,  and 
housing  in  years  1966  and  1975  and  every 
10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BECK  WORTH: 

H.R.  8803.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  iiniformed  ser%  ices: 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed   Services. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H  R.  8804,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  inclusion 
of  certain  periods  of  reemployment  of  an- 
nuitants for  the  purpo.'ie  of  computing  an- 
nuities of  their  surviving  spouses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  8805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, optometry,  and  osteopathy,  to  author- 
ize grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools  for 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  stu- 
dents, and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of 
that  act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  and  schools  for  other 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Br.  Mr.   DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  8806.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California.  Oregon.  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H  R.  8897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no 
1: -'d  contained  in  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  sha',1  be  sold,  transferred  for 
any  other  u.se.  or  otherwise  dl.^.posed  of  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mi.-sion.  and  for  other  piirpo.-.c.';;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.  GRAY: 

H  R.  8808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for 
rhe  payment  of  pension  to  cert;iln  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  conflict,   and  their   widows  who  are 


now   ineligible   for   stich    a   pension;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  8809.  A  bUl  to  provide  fot  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  running  geaierally  east- 
west  through  the  State  of  Maine  as  a  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
E>efense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 

H.R.  8810.  A  bill  to  provide  ftir  the  cst.ab- 
lishment  of  a  program  under  which  foreign 
agricultural  workers  can  be  Recruited  fr>r 
temporary  employment  in  the}  continental 
United  SUitcs;  to  the  Coinmitjico  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr    HULL: 

H.R.  8811.  A  bill  to  ameua  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, optometiy,  and  osteopatliv',  to  author- 
ize grants  under  that  act  to  sucAi  schools  for 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy  stu- 
dents, and  to  extend  expiring  provisions  of 
that  act  for  student  loan.s  ami  for  aid  in 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for  stu- 
dents in  stich  schools  and  schools  for  other 
health   professions,   and   for   otljer   purposes; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Intertate 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

HR.8812.  A   bill    to   amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allov; 
to  a   taxpayer   who  is  a' studen:    at   a  college 
lor  certain  expenses  Incurred  ll    obtaining  a 
higher  education:  to  the  Comm|tice  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  KEOGH 

H.R.  8813.  A  bill  to  amend  tlfe  Civil  Serv 
ice  Retirement  Act  to  liberalize  <  ertain  provi- 
.sions  thereof  pertaining  to  qualifications  for 
retirement  and  computation  oi  annuities, 
and  for  other  piu-pnses;  to  the  Cjominittee  on 
Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 

H.R.  8814.  A  bill  to  amend 
istrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  a3  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving 
expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  ft  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  oi  ejnployees  as- 
signed to  isolated  duty  stationf;  within  the 
continer.tal  United  Stales;  to  t>v"  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  8815.  A  bill  relating  to  trfe  income  tax 
treatment    of    diiabiUty    annuities    payable 
under  the  Central  Intelligence  j^gency  retire 
ment  and  disability  system;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  8816.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S 
Governor  to  agree  to  amendments  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Finance  Corporation 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Qommittee  on 
Bunking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  8817.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Cotie,  to  authorize  the 
u.se  or  manufacture,  in  certain|  cases  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  ariy  invention 
described  in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  : 

H.R.  8818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  special  pay  for  duty  .subject  to  hostile 
tire  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  serving  in  Vietnarji  and  waters 
adjacent  thereto;  to  the  C 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TODD: 

H.R.  8819.  A  bill  to 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purixjses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  8820.  A  bill  to  provide  assLstance  to 
the  States  of  California.  Oregon.  Washington 
Nevada,  and  IcUiho  tor  the  reconstruction  oi 
areas  damaged  by  recent  flofxis  and  hi<>T 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wo-kj' 
By  Mr    WYATT: 

HR.  8821.  A  bill  U)  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washinston 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  tor  the  reconstruction  o; 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  hieu 
water.s;  to  tlie  Ci^mmittec  on  Public  Work= 
By   Mrs.   DWYER: 

H.R.  88;^;?.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Urb;r 
Affairs  and  Community  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.   GIBBOX.S: 

HR.8823.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  piirijoses 
for  which  Fcdoral-aid  secondary  highway 
funds  may  be  used;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H  R.  8824.  A  bill  to  provide  for  lancl.scaping 
and  scenic  enhancement  of  Federal-aid  hich. 
ways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HR.  8825.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  along  certain  Federal- 
aid  highways;  to  the  Committee  en  Pub:;c 
Works. 

H.R.  882G    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  contmi 
of  junkyards  along  certain  Federal-aid  hich- 
ways;  to  the  CommiUce  on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr.  H.AGAN  of  Georgia : 

HR.  8827  A  biu  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  1936.  in  order  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  health  of  .seamen  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchatu  Marine  nrd 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H  J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  that  the 
United  States  rcaflinns  its  support  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 

H  J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resoUition  to  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  the  "Star-Spansled  Ban- 
ner" as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.^c  4  of  rule  XXII,  mtmoii- 
als  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

297.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  closing  of  veteriin? 
hospitals,  domiciliary  homes,  and  regio;i?.l 
offices;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

293.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  transport- 
ing firearms  in  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Moans, 

299.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  C'i 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  opposing  legis- 
lation to  repeal  section  14  (^b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

300.  Ai:;o.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  oi 
the  State  of  Oklahom:i.  relative  to  continu- 
ing the  agricultural  conservation  propr.mi  by 
supporting  the  annual  appropriation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

301.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  imposing 
user  fees  for  the  use  of  public  land  or  wuxe: 
areas  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Ci.ni- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair.s. 

302.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  I.'^land.  relative  to  appor- 
tionment of  momber.ship  in  the  State  legisln- 
tvires;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

303.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  pro- 
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c«H  reor^uiizatlon  of  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  services. 

TU  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
,P  .Stue  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  studying 
„ti'iocls  to  ciiminate  the  electoral  college; 
:  "the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

905  Al-o  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
,4  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  Fed- 
e-1  excise  tax  on  telephone  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Vv'ays  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  Of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resoUitions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
HR  8828.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  up- 
on the  Qistrict  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
»ne  District  of  Hawaii  to  hc.ir.  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Christel 
GtrssefeJcl!--  a  natural  born  Americ.ui  citizen. 
executrix  and  sole  heir  of  her  f, it  her.  Richard 
Gue-r^efeldt.  late  a  resident  of  Hawaii;  to  tlie 
C;).Timittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HR  8823.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   S.   Sgt. 
Robert  E.  Martin,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ;  to 
fie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HR  8830    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Tomas 
Bidegain  Elizondo;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Jud:  clary. 

Bv  Mr.  CARTER:. 
HR.8S31.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yuen 
Zang  Chang;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  DIGGS:     i 
HR  8832.  A    b:il    granting   jtirifdiction    to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  the  Algonac  M.niufacturlng 
Co.  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the  United 
Sutes;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judic;ary. 
Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HR.  81333    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seraflna 
.^ntonietta  Corca;  to  tUe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  : 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  8834.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Teresa 
Knap:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  GIBBO'^S: 
HR.8335.  A   bill   for    the  relief  of  Neville 
Cartwrlght;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.883C.  A  bi'.l  for  tJie  relief  of  Giacomo 
Trapani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HERLONG: 
HR.8837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sfc.  Jack 
E  Redding,  retired;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jadiclarv. 

BvMr.  ROYB.'VL: 
HR  8838.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mlsak 
Parsekyan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TH0M.50N  of  Wisconsin: 

HR.8839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Atha- 
nasios  George  Koutretsis;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  8840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tinos  George  Koutretsis;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 

HR.  8841.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Linda  Emily  Simmons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  7, 1965 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washington. 
D.C., offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;  mid  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handhiork.  How  true  these  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  speak  to  us,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  will  speak  to  us  through  the 
experiences  of  two  who  now  prepare  to 
return  to  earth,  after  the  rare  experience 
of  being  in  orbit  in  the  heavens. 

We  are  grateful  to  Thee  that  we  live 
in  such  an  exciting  and  challenging  day. 
We  bow  in  humility  at  the  knowledge  we 
are  receiving,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  Thou  art  a  preat  God,  The  more 
we  discover,  the  more  we  find  how  little 
we  know.  We  are  only  touching  the  hem 
of  Thy  garment  of  creation. 

In  this  session  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  at 
the  near  moment  of  reentry  of  Astronauts 
James  A.  McDivitt  and  Edward  H.  White 
II,  we  bow  before  Thee,  our  Creator, 
praying  Thy  protection  in  their  behalf. 
Give  to  all  associated  with  this  flight 
clear  minds  and  steady  hands  and 
thoughts.  We  are  grateful  that  our  basic 
ph;iosophy  is  the  concern  and  safety  of 
these  men,  above  everything  else. 

In  a  world  that  needs  peace,  we  dedi- 
cate the  work  of  the  space  program  for 
peaceful  pui-poses.  In  all  that  is  done 
and  discovered,  may  men  of  all  nations  be 
blessed,  through  our  accomplishments, 
with  abundant  and  long  life. 

Bless  the  Nation  we  love  the  most  and 
its  leaders  and  people,  we  pray  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Air.  M.^nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal   of  the  proceedings   of  Friday, 
June  4,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

222.  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
S'oner,  Fishing  Bridge  Station,  Wyo.,  »ela- 
tive  to  construction  improvement  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


DISASTER  RELIEF— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  34) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  veto  message  on  Senate  bill  327,  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate 
during  adjournment,  which,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
without  being  read,  and,  with  the  ac- 
companying bill,  will  be  appropriately 
referred,  and  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 


The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval 
S.  327,  "To  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
floods  and  high  waters." 

This  bill  authorizes  additional  funds 
and  other  special  assistance  to  aid  in  the 
reconstruction  and  repair  of  damage 
caused  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  the 
devastating  floods  of  last  winter.  I  am 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation.  However,  in  spite  of  " 
the  bill's  general  desirability,  section  5 
seriously  violates  the  spirit  of  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches.  Despite  my  strong 
support  for  the  substantive  relief,  I  must 
withhold  approval  until  this  unwise  and 
objectionable   provision   is   deleted. 

The  pro\-ision  is  contained  in  that  part 
of  section  5<a)  stipulating  that: 

The  President,  acting  through  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  is  authorized  to  perform 
all  or  any  part  of  the  recommended  work  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  public  Interest  and  to 
reimburse  any  common  carrier  for  any  of 
such  recommended  work  performed  by  such 
carrier,  but  no  appropriation  shall  be  made 
for  any  such  work  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proved.  before  June  30,  1966.  by  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively. 

The  Attorney  General  advises  me  that 
this  provision  is  clearly  a  "coming  into 
agreement"'  with  a  congressional  com- 
mittee requirement.  This  device  re- 
quires an  executive  official  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  a  committee  or  other  unit  of 
Congress  before  taking  an  executive  ac-. 
tion.  It  is  not  only  an  undesirable  and 
improper  encroachment  by  the  Congress 
and  its  committees  into  the  area  of  execu- 
tive responsibilities — it  also  leads  to  in- 
efficient administration.  The  executive 
branch  is  given,  by  the  Constitution,  tl 
responsibility  to  implement  all  laws — a 
specific  and  exclusive  responsibility 
which  cannot  properly  be  shared  with  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

The  proper  separation  of  powers  and 
division  of  responsibilities  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  is  a  mat- 
ter of  continuing  concern  to  me.  I  must 
oppose  the  tendency  to  use  any  device  to 
involve  congressional  committees  in  the 
administration  of  programs  and  the  im- 
plementation of  laws.  I  have  spoken  out 
acainst  this  before.  Less  than  a  year 
ago,  in  a  signing  statement  on  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964,  I  re- 
quested deletion  of  a  provision  much  the 
same  as  the  one  in  S.  327. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  approve  S. 
327  in  its  present  form  for  the  reasons 
stated,  I  am  anxious  that  the  relief  to 
the  States  involved  be  made  available  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Accordingly,  I  will 
approve  S.  327  immediately  when  the 
Congress  has  eliminated  the  provision  in 
section  5  which  infringes  upon  the  re- 
sponsibiUties  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  days  and  have  directed 
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the  executive  branch  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Coni^rcss  to  this  end. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  June  5.  1965. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  .sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

( For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.! 


ment  of  State,  Mr.  Robert  J.  McCloskey. 
said  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  i)re- 
pared  to  attend  an  internatioaial  confer- 
ence on  the  question  of  pua  ran  teeing 
the  territorial  integrity  and  neutrality 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  He  made 
it  clear,  moreover,  that  insofar  a.s  this 
Government  is  concerned  it  wants  this    ^^^^  ^"'^'•'^  ^^''''■^-  propasing  icgLsiaii, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  1135 »  to  further  amend 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply  to 
reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  any  time  before  December  31, 
1968,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UNDER 
RULE  VIII 

On  request  of  Mr.  M..\n.=field.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  under  rule  VIII  -svas  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by    Cambodia's  neutrality  and  tcititorial  in- 


conference  confined  to  that  question. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  .significant 
clarification,  even  tho\igh  it  was  not 
widely  reported  in  the  prc.'i^s.  it  seems  to 
me  to  set  at  rest  one  of  tlie  uncertain- 
ties which  has  previou.=;iy  forestalled  the 

conference  insofar  as  Prince  Sihanouk  is 
concerned  and  as  he  ha.s  expiv.sscd  these 
uncertainties  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  last  week. 

With  this  official  clarificatjion  on  the 
record,  it  would  appear  thai  only  one 
point  still  blocks  the  actual  convening 
of  the  conference.  That  is  ttie  question 
of  representation  of  Viet  up  m— North 
and  South.  Prince  Sihanouk,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Times  was  both  ficxible  and 
accommodating  on  this  pouit.  He  li.'::ted 
several  pos.sible  formulas  nrid  said,  in 
effect,  that  he  would  accept  any  alterna- 
tive which  the  larger  powers  eould  agree 
upon,  including  no  representation  for 
Vietnam  at  all. 

What  this  .'iupsests  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  there  is  a  clear  itsponsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  the  Geneva  conferee's 
and  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Co- 
chairmen,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  inton.sify  and  concen- 
trate their  effort-s  on  the  diffictilt  but 
not  insurmountable  diplomatic  qu'-stion 
of  the  representation  of  Vietnam  at  a 
conference  on  Cambodia.       | 

It  is  not  an  easy  question.  But  it  is 
a  question  which  oupht  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  block,  as  apparent^'  the  sole 
remaining    obstacle,    a    conference    on 


unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION    ^ 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  se.ssion  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader   (Mr.  DirksenJ,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
duiing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
»  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tegrity.  The  latter  question,  in  itself,  is 
too  important  to  put  ofl.  It  i^  one  of  the 
keys  to  general  stabUity  in;  southeast 
Asia  which  quite  apart  fronj  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  has  got  tci  be  faced 
sooner  or  later. 

Moreover,  it  is  ba.'^ic  to  the  Mekong 
concept.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  prerequisite  to 
giving  meaning  to  this  hiiihly  con.struc- 
tive  proposal  which  the  President  first 
made  at  Baltimore  some  weeks  a'^o  and 
for  which  $19  million  was  n.'-kcd  last 
week  as  part  of  the  President's  special  re- 
quest for  $89  million  for  soutlleast  Asian 
development.  The  Mekong  project  is 
not  likely  to  attract  a  signifioant  inter- 
national investment  for  the  development 
of  southca.si  A.-^^ia  luiless  this  conference 
on  Cambodian  neutrality  and  territorial 
integrity  can  be  convened  and  can  make 

a  prior  contribution  to  the  political  sta- 
bility of  the  region. 


INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE    TO 
GUARANTEE     THE     TERRITORIAL 
INTEGRITY  AND  NEUTRALITY  OF 
CAMBODIA 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President,   on 

June  4,  the  press  ofTicer  of  the  Depart- 


EXECUTIVE  COAIMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communications,  which  were  fcferred  as 
indicated:  i 

PROPO.SED    AMTNOMKNT    TO    TIIK    BlDGET,    1966, 
FOR    DF.P.-\RTMENr    OF    ST.^TE     IS.    Dt)C.    No.    33) 

A  coinniuiiic:i tion  from  tlio  Hreskler.t  of 
the   tJnilod   Sl.ites.    iran.sinit  ting   ;in   iimcnd- 


mciii   to  Uic  budget  for  the  flscal  year  196G 
m  the  amount  of  .$1  million,  lor  the  De 
partment  ot  Stale   (with  an  accompanvine 
p:'.per);  to  the  Cominitleo  on  Appropriation^ 
;ind  ordered  to  be  primed. 

TlIF    Fl.OF.FNCE    Ar.nEKMFNT 

A   communication   from   the  President  o' 

on  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  implement  the 
Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educi. 
tional,  Scienlinc  and  Cultural  Materials' 
commonly  known  us  the  Florence  Acrcemeni 
opened  for  signature  at  Lake  SucrVs  NY 
on  November  27.  10.J0:  to  the  Commiitee 
I'innnco. 


on 


CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION       OF 
LEGISLATURE  OF  LOUISIANA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  fol- 
lows : 

House  Concuriuj.nt  Resoll'tion  156 
Co!irurrent  resolution  expressing  opi>ositio:. 
of  the  Lcgl.slaturc  of  Louisian.x  to  the  pn" 
po.scd  elimination  of  the  US.  Army  Re- 
serve and  reorg.inizfition  of  the  Nation-,' 
Ouarci 

Wherea.s  during  our  Nation's  history,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  wage  wars  in  order  to 
preserve  cur  way  of  life  and  destroy  tyran- 
nies wliich  were  dedicated  to  the  dcs'triiction 
of  our  .status  a.s  a  free  people,  and  such 
tyrannies  continue  to  e.xist;  and 

Wherba.s  the  very  history  of  our  cotintrv 
attest.?  to  the  wisdom  of  its  trjtdiiional  mill'- 
tary  concept  tliat.  a,s  a  democracy,  it  m..v 
best  deter  aggression  by  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  relatively  small  but  thoroughly 
trained  profes.sional  Armed  Forces,  ade- 
quately supported,  however,  bv  civilian  re- 
serve components  of  such  Armed  Forces;  raid 

Whereas  siieh  civilian  Re.<:er'.e  components 
have  proven  them.>;elves  more  than  equal  to 
the  tasks  assigned  to  them  both  in  pea^e 
and  in  war.  and  have  provided  our  country 
with  the  majority  of  combat  per.sonnel  dedi- 
cated to  it.s  defense  in  time  of  war  and  ir 
numbers  which  its  economy  could  not  eud- 
port,  and  which  its  citlzen.s  would  not  toler- 
ate as  a  standing  professional  peacetime 
armed  force:  and 

Whereas  we  adhere  to  the  firm  belief  that 
although  weapons  hnve  changed  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  change,  a.s  thev  h.'ive 
throtighout  the  hi.-tory  of  mankind,  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  otir  country  and  of  its 
people  must,  in  tlic  final  analysis,  depend 
tipoit  the  ability  of  the  people  of  our  c;vili:in 
Reserve  Armed  Forces  to  talcc  and  to  hold 
ground;   and  \- 

Whereas  in  such  belief,  we  do  not  discount 
the  effectiveness  of  any  weapon  or  weapons, 
but  rather  deem  it  folly  to  rely  solely  on  one 
instrument  or  on  a  few  in.':truments  of  w:ir 
to  the  exclusion  o(  all  others:  Therefcirc  be 
it 

Rrsolicd  by  the  Hou>c  of  Rcprrsciilatire': 
Of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  {the  Si'natf 
thereof  coiicurrivgt.  That  the  Legi.slature  of 
L>oui.';iana  hereby  records  its  complete  op- 
po.sition  to  the  reci:"nt  move  of  the  Secretrtry 
of  Defense  of  the  United  State.~.  the  elfoct 
of  which,  if  implemented,  eventually  will  be 
the  destruction  of  U.S.  civilian  Re.secve 
Forces  and  the  redtiction  of  the  civili."" 
Reserves  to  a  status  of  ineff.Ttiveness;  be  it 
furtlier 

Rcsolvrcl.  That  a  diily  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  .shjiU  be  tran.smitted  imme<iiately 
by  the  clerk  of  the  house  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hou.«;e  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Slates,    to    the    Secretary    of    Defense    of    the 
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t'nited  States.  :uid   to  esiich  Member  of  the 
ro',ere^s  from  the  Slate  of  Louisiana. 
'-"^^  VAti,  M.Dei.onv. 

^„cakrr  of  the  IJousr  of  Hcprc.cntatircs. 
"  '  C.  C.  Atcock. 

Lictttenant  Goicryior  aud  Pu'^idcnt  of 
the  Senate. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  follov.inL;   report  ot  a  committee 

was  submitted: 
By  Mr.  McNAMAR.^.  from  the  CommUtee 

on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

"s  2089.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California.  Oregon.  Wasluni.;ton. 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recout  Hoods  and  high 
waters  (Rept.  No.  27G). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable    report    was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  fioin  llie  Committee 
on  Foreicn  Relations: 

Executive  B.  89th  Congress.  1st  .session. 
protocol  for  the  exteiision  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  AgrccmfJnt,  1962.  opened  for 
signature  in  Washington  from  March  22  until 
and  including  April  23.  1064  (Executive  Rept. 

No.  2). 

By  Mr.  KA.SILAND.  f|-om  the  Committee  on 
tiie  Judiciary; 

James  B.  Brcnnan,  of  Wisconsin,  (o  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  (fafitern  district  of  Wis- 
consin; and 

John  F.  Quinn.  Jr.,,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  tiistrict  of  New  Mexico. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  irom  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciaty; 

Floyd  R.   Gib.son.   df  Missouri,   to   be  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  eighth  circuit. 
I  i 

BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE  ;  f or  himself,  Mrs. 
Nnrctitorr..  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Mt'RFHY.  and  Mr.  Kuchel)  : 

5.2089.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California.  Oregon.  Washington. 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Pviblic  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  ol   Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  TOWER; 

8.2090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  imder  which  foreign  agri- 
cultural workers  can  be  recruited  for  tempo- 
rary employment  in  the  continental  United 
Slates;  to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture 
."ind  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarla;  of  Mr.  Towkr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  scp;ir;ite  heading  \ 

By  Mr.  JACKSON; 

S.  209i.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
U  ViUagomcz;  til  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S  2092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
marketmR  orders  applicable  to  celery,  sweet 
corn,  limes,  or  avocados  to  pro\  ide  lot  paid 
advertising;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Bv  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Simoon  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2094.  A  bill  to  amend  section  117(q)  (4) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maryellen 
Boone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  2096.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  additional  roads  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program  of  basic  improvements 
authorized  under  the  act  of  Apri;  19,  1950 
(04  Stat.  44);  to  the  Committee  qfti  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Yardoroughi  : 
S.  2097.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Judicial   re- 
view   of    the    constitutionality    of    grants    or 
loans  under  certain  acts;    to  the  Committ.ee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
intrcKiuced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE; 
S.2098.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  tlie  town 
of  Bremen.  Ind.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HARTKr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


DISASTER    RELIEF    FOR     OREGON. 
WASHINGTON,    CALIFORNIA,    NE- 
VADA, AND  IDAHO 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
lea^iue,  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.   NeubergerI.   the   senior   Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph),  the 
senior    Senator    from    California     I  Mr. 
KucHELl,  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  Murphy  1 .  and  myself.     I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  that  it  be  appropriately 

referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair' .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record. 

Ihe  bill  (S.  2089>  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Wa.shington,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  re- 
cent floods  and  high  waters,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators* ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ptib- 
lic  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

/Jr  It  cv.actcd  by  the  Sc7tate  atid  liou.'ic  of 
Hcprc.-iciitatiics  of  the  United  State-  of 
America  in  Covgress  assembled .  That  Con- 
gress hereby  recognizes' ( 1 )  that  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon.  Washington.  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  have  experienced  extensive  prop- 
erty loss  and  damage  ;ss  the  result  of  floods 
and  hiiih  waters  durin:;  December  1964.  and 
January  and  February  196o.  (2i  that  much 
of  the  affected  area  is  federally  owned  and 
administered,  and  (31  that  the  livelihood  of 
the  people  in  the  area  is  dejsendent  on 
prompt  restoration  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  therefore  Congress  declares  the  need 
for  special  measures  ^designed  to  aid  and 
accelerate  those  St;  tos  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated 
areas. 

Sfc.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  on  any 'money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  in  section  125  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30,    1966. 


Such  stims  shall  be  obligated  and  expended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  accordance 
with  such  section  125,  and  related  provisions 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  for  the 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  highways,  roads, 
and  trails,  damaged  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
aster. 

SEC  3.   (a)    Notwithstanding  provisions  of 

existing  contracts,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sepa- 
rately,  and   as   part  of  the   regular   road   and 
trail    construction   program,   shall    reimburse 
timber  sale  contractors  or  otherwise  arrange 
to  berir  road  and  trail  construction  and  res- 
toration costs  either  directly  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  timber  purchasers  to  the  extent 
of  costs  determined  by  the  respective  Secre- 
tary as  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  restor- 
in<x    roads    in    any    stage    of    construction 
authorized  by  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
timber  from  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  to 
substantially  the  same  condition  as  existed 
prior  to  the  damage  resulting  from  the  floods 
of  December  1964,  and  January  and  February 
ot    1965    in    California,   Oregon,   Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho,  and  to  the  extent  costs 
determined   by   the   respective    Secretary   as 
incurred   or   to   be    incurred   for    conipleting 
road  construction  not  performed  under  any 
such  contract  prior  to  the  floods  but  which, 
becritise    of     changed     conditions     resulting 
from    the   floods,    exceed    road   construction 
costs   as   originally    determined   by   the   re- 
spective Secretary.     The  costs  for  such  road 
restoration,  reconstruction,  and  construction 
under  any  single  timber  purchase  contract 
on   roads   not   accepted   prior   to   the  floods. 
whether  construction  was  complete,  partial, 
or  not  yet  begun,  shall  be  borne  as  follows: 
15  i>er  centum  of  all  amounts  shall  be  borne 
by  the   timber  purchaser,  except   that  such 
purchaser  shall  not  be  required  to  bear  costs 
of  more  than  $4,500.  and  the  Secretary  shall  • 
bear    the   remaining    portion    of   such    costs. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  (1)    in  the 
case  of  any  road  restoration  or  reconstruction 
if  the  cost  of  such  restoration  or  .-econstruc- 
tion  is  less  than  S500.  and    (2)    in  the  case 
of   any   road   construction   if   the   increase   in 
the  cost  of  such  construction  as  the  result 
of  the  floods  is  less  than  $500  more  than  the 
construction  costs  as  originally  determined 
by  the  respective  Secretary. 

"(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  construction  is  not  practical 
under  the  cost-sharing  arrangement  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwithstanding  provisions  therein. 

ici  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'•(3)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $123,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1966.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$38,000,000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  con- 
strtiction.  repair,  and  reconstrtiction  of  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  in  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington.  Nevada,  and 
Idaho,  necessary  because  of  the  floods  and 
high  waters  iit  such  States  during  December 
1964.  and  January  and  Febrviary  1965.  and 
$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967. ■■ 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  redtice  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  pviblic  notice 
required  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1897  (16  U.S.C.  476).  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  from  national  forests, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
sale  of  such  timber  will  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  any  area  of  California.  Oregon. 
Washington.  Nevada,  and  Idaho  damaged  by 
floods  or  high  waters  during  December  1964. 
and  January  and  February  1965. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secret.ary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
svich  additional  time  in  which  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  of   law  in   connection  with 
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any  public  land  entry  for  lands  In  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and  Idaho,  as 
tlie  Secreuiry  finds  appropriate  because  of 
inierference  witli  the  entryman's  ability  to 
comply  witli  such  requirement  resulting  from 
floods  and  high  waters  during  December  1D64, 
and  January  and  February  1965. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  T"ne  President,  acting  through 
the  OiTiCe  of  Emergency  Planning,  shall  make 
a  survty  to  determine  what  protective  works 
Would  be  necessary  to  prcvciit  the  recurrence 
01"  damage  by  floods  or  high  waters  to  those 
'banks  of  the  Eel  River,  California,  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  trackage  of  any  common  car- 
rier by  railroj.d  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
^he  results  oi  such  survey  togetiier  with  the 
est  of  any  recommended  work  within  sixty 
d.v.'s  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
IT.e  President,  acting  tiirough  the  OrTice  of 
Emergency  Planning,  is  authorized  to  per- 
form all  or  any  prirc  of  the  recommenciod 
Work  deternuned  to  be  in  the  public  intereft 
and  to  reimburse  any  commo.n  carrier  for 
any  cf  such  recomme::"ded  work  perfornicd  by 
such  earner.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
fniced  States  Army  shall  be  u-^ed  to  make 
tiie  survey  authorized  by  this  section,  shall 
recommend  necessary  work  that  has  been 
determined  by  the  President  acting  tiirough 
tae  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  shall  be  vi.sed  to  super- 
vise any  work  authorized  to  be  performed 
under  this  section. 

(bi  There  is  authprlzed  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $3,875,000  to  c,:rry  out  this 
section. 

Sic.  6.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(li  of  section  7(bi  of  the  Small  Busiiiess 
Act  (15  TJ..S.C.  636ib))  for  the  purpo.se  of 
replacing,  reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
ings in  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
Nevada,  and  Idaho,  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  the  floods  and  high  waters  of  December 
1964,  and  Jantiary  and  Fcbrtiary  1965,  may 
have  a  maturity  of  up  to  thirty  years,  except 
that  section  "(c)  of  such  Act  shall  iiot  apply" 
to  EUcU  loans. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act.  other  than  section  5  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  3'ct,  shall 
not  be  m  eS'ect  after  June  30.  1966,  except 
with  resi>ect  to  payment  of  expend! ttires  for 
obligations  and  commitments  entered  into 
xnider  this  Act  on  or  before  such  date. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pacific 
Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  see  my 
good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamar.^1  in  the 
Chamber.  I  have  evei-y  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  committee  under 
the  able  ler.dership  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  see  to  it  that  the  bill 
is  reported  to  the  Senate  before  the  day 
is  out. 

Although  I  have  not  received  oflficial 
notification  of  the  text  of  the  President's 
veto  message,  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  President  vetoed  the  disaster  relief 
bill.  S.  327,  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide assi-stance  to  the  States  of  Califor- 
^lia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho  as  a  result  of  the  damage  caused 
by  the  unprecedented  floods  of  Decem- 
ber 19G4  and  JanuaiT  and  February'  1965 
in  tho5.e  States.  I  have  discussed  the 
veto  action  with  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubercerI 
and  with  Senators  Murphy  and  Kuciiel, 
of  California,  and  I  .should  indicate  that 
all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  the  veto,  which  appears  to  have 
been  based  on  purely  technical  grounds, 
was  applied  to  a  disaster  relief  bill  which 
is  so  urgently  needed  by  the  States  men- 
tioned above. 


I  have  been  advised  infonnally  that 
the  language  of  S.  327  which  was  found 
objectionable  to  the  President  is  that 
which  appears  as  a  portion  of  section  5 
<a^  of  the  bill.  This  language  reads  a.s 
follows:  "but  no  appropriation  .shall  be 
made  for  any  such  work  which  has  not 
been  approved  before  June  30.  1866.  by 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  re.spectively." 

It  is  my  urd'''-.standinf?  that  t^e  veto 
was  predicated  on  the  Prer^'dpnti's  view 
that,  the  above-quoted  lan-naco  would 
encroach  upon  tiie  admiuistriiLiVt;  powers 
of  the  exccuLive  branch  of  the  (govern- 
ment. The  lanriua-e  which  tiie  Pre;-i- 
dcnt  found  objectionable  required  that 
before  appropriation.s  for  constcuction. 
or  reimbursemcn'  for  constnictiojn,  per- 
formed on  the  Eel  River  could  be  made, 
the  OlTice  of  Emcrsency  Planning  would 
have  to  justify  .such  appropriations  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpifsenta- 
tives,  respectively,  even  though  Con^'re.^s 
had  already  authorized  such  funds. 

Apparently,  the  furLhcr  autliorizaMou 
required  by  a  resolution  of  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representative.3  const; t'j'.cd  the 
basis  of  the  charge  of  interference  with 
the  functions  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

In  order  to  facilitate  action  on  the 
disaster  relief  for  the  Western  States 
wiiich  was  envisaged  in  my  bill.  3.  327.  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  with  the  dele- 
tion of  the  lant^uaae  of  sectioh  5(a) 
which  was  found  objectionable  by  the 
Pi-esidcnt.  I  am  pleased  to  haye  Een- 
a*:ors  Neueercer.  R.'.ndolph,  MurpJiY.  and 
KucHEL  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

in  fairness  to  the  President.  I  .should 
point  out  that  his  veto  related  only  to  a 
portion  of  section  5<a)  of  S.  327  aiid  that 
this  section  deals  with  the  survey  of 
protective  works  necessary  to  prevent  re- 
currence of  flood  damage  along  the  banks 
of  the  Eel  River,  Calif.  Thi.s  secsaon  was 
not  in  my  original  bill  but  was  inserted 
by  action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

My  colleagues  from  Calif orniti.  both 
the  junior  and  senior  Senators,  fend  my 
colleague  from  Oregon,  as  well  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  are  en- 
titled to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
we  did  not  have  this  lan&uase  in  our 
bill  as  we  introduced  it  in  the  Senate. 
This  was  a  matter  that  was  agreed  to  at 
the  House  level.  Apparently  it  was 
thought  that  in  order  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  the  bill,  it  was  ngccssary 
to   accept   the   language   in   conference. 

We  have  the  responsibility  of  steing  to 
it  that  every  possible  time  saving  meas- 
ure be  accom.plished.  As-  the  Record 
will  show,  I  have  been  highly  critical, 
and  rightly  so,  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  it  vf.A^  nec- 
essary for  me  on  two  different  occasions 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  President  and 
point  out  to  him  that  his  Bmeau  of  the 
Budget  and  hi-s  agencies  downtown  were 
not  moving  with  the  dispatch  they 
should  have  used  last  January,  Fabruarv-, 
and  March,  in  oidcr  to  bring  relief  to  the 
people  of  the  Paciric   North\vo;st.     I   be- 


lieve it  to  be  particularly  apropos,  in 
view  of  the  debate  that  will  be  taking 
place  in  the  Senate  in  the  next  several 
days  or  weeks  on  foreign  aid,  to  repeat 
my  statement  that  if  this  aid  had  in- 
volved a  disaster  in  a  foreign  country, 
we  would  not  have  had  to  rzo  throu'/h 
all  the  checks  and  balances  that  we  had 
to  go  through  to  get  the  money  for  the 
relief  of  our  own  people  who  have  ex- 
perienced a  disaster.  That  is  why  i 
think  it  is  so  important  that  this  ad- 
ministration  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  \'-~  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  believe  it 
is  important,  now  that  thi.s  administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  veto  the  bill,  that  v.e 
proceed  with  the  utmost  speed  and  dis- 
patch, as  I  know  will  be  done,  to  get  the 
bill  passed,  so  we  can  start  netting  help 
for  the  people  of  Ore  ;on,  California,  and 
Wa.shin^;Lon,  and  ihc  other  States,  who, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been  denied  for  too 
lona  a  time  relief  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Senate  will 
take  immediate  action  on  the  reintro- 
duced disaster  relief  bill.  Prompt  action 
thereon  is  extremely  important  because 
this  is  emergency  Ic^Jislation  and  con- 
tracts have  been  advertised  for  emfr- 
gcncy  reixiir  work  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  Government  agencies  havmg 
jurisdiction  over  the  repair  of  damage 
occasioned  by  the  floods  in  Oregon  and 
other  Western  States.  Failure  to  act 
promptly  on  this  bill  would  cause  tre- 
mendous problems  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  that  we  are  undertaking  to 
repair  the  damage  of  the  floods  of  last 
winter. 

Air.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator, and  would  like  to  add  my  own  voice 
to  this  discussion  by  saying  that  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  veto  action  taken 
by  tlie  White  House,  because  of  certain 
language  which  v.as  not  put  in  by  the 
Senate,  and  v.lrich  came  about  through 
a  mi-sunderstanding.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  v.-ill  report  the  bill  promptly, 
today,  regardle.ss  of  other  considerations 
that  the  Senate  may  be  engaged  in.  .so 
that  prompt  Gction  may  be  taken  in  tliis 
matter.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to 
bring  about  relief  to  the  people  of  our 
State,  people  whose  land  was  coveied 
with  silt  and  mud.  whose  means  of  e.tni- 
intt  a  living  was  wiped  away. 

We  are  still  talkine  about  this  matter 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  tliis  occur- 
rence took  place  in  early  winter. 

My  veiy  first  job  as  a  U.S.  Senator  wr.s 
to  tour  the  disaster  area  and  to  observe 
firsthand  the  results  of  tlie  cata.'^trophP. 
After  such  an  in.specticn.  the  need  for 
prompt  relief  was  apparent. 

Senator  Morse,  shortly  after  the  dis- 
aster introduced  S.  327.  and  I  was  pleased 
to  co.sponsor  tlic  measure.     I  am  al.so  a 
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member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  which  held  healings  on  the 
legislation.  Members  of  the  committee 
were  cognizant  of  the  necessity  for  urgent 
action,  and  I  understand  the  delay  by 
the  committee  was  necessitated  by  the 
failure  of  the  various  departments  to 
submit  their  reports.  After  the  bill  was 
reported  in  the  Senate  on  April  22.  the 
majoritv  leader,  also  appreciative  of  the 
emergency  nature,  promptly  scheduled 
the  legislation  v^hich  was  passed  by  the 
=;en3te  on  April  23.  About  a  month 
Htei-  S.  327  cleared  the  House  committee 
and  finally  jia.ssed  the  Hou.se  on  May  19. 
1965.  The  Senate  on  May  20  a'  reed  to 
the  House  amendments,  and  most  of  us 
felt  that  at  long  last  funds  were  to  be 
made  available  to  the.se  flood-stncken 
victims. 

Such  was  not  the  ca.-^e.  Although  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  President's  .statement  reuarding  the 
veto.  I  understand  it  is  based  on  cont-res- 
sional  committee  infrinatment  on  Execu- 
tive authority.  Specifically,  the  Presi- 
dent objected  to  that  part  of  section  5 
la'  which  precluded  appropriation.?  for 
the  Eel  River  in  California  which  had 
not  been  approved  before  June  30.  19G6. 
by  resolution  adopted  by  Public  Woiks 
Cormnittees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  tiat  this  prob- 
lem has  appeared,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  President  selected  a 
.  disaster  bill  to  voice  this  objection. 
Mr.  President,  I  only  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  realize  that  tlie  delay  has 
been  all  too  Ions  and  will  expeditiously 
send  this  measure,  whicii  I  am  cospon;-or- 
ing;  with  Senator  Mofse,  back  to  the 
President  for  his  Immediate  approval. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  Tor 
the  unfailing  efforts  he  has  siven  to  me 
and  my  colleague  from  Oregon  in  an 
eSoit  to  get  disaster  relief  to  our  S:ate 
and  to  our  people. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  Mr.  Mc- 
Nam'.ra]  has  handed  me  a  note  which 
indicates  thai  the  number  of  the  bill  will 
be  S.  2089.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
can  close  his  eai-s  when  I  make  this  com- 
pliment to  him.  because  he  is  a  modest 
man.  but  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Michi'jan  I  Mr.  Xxc- 
Ni.M.ARAl  has  never  failed  us  in  this  ef- 
fort. L<>t  me  add  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore: The  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
delay  in  relief  for  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
c.fic  Northv.est  has  not  been  due  to  any 
dereliction  on  the  pan  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Wic  have  had  complete 
cooperation  from  him  and  his  commi:tee. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President. 
oriefiy.  I  vant  to  associate  myself  witli 
ihe  remarks  of  the  Sen.^tor  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  California.  Our 
committee  will  lose  no  time  in  the  con- 
sideraiion  of  this  matter.  We  are  al- 
ready working  on  it.  Fust  efforts  h.-ive 
been  taken  already.  ■  The  bill  has  a  num.- 
b?r.  We  will  handle  the  bill  with  as 
much  expedition  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  underst^anding 
n.a;  the  bill.  S.  327.;which  the  President 
veioed.  and  which  has  now  been  reintro- 
duced as  S.  2089.  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Public  WorksiCommitt<>e.  I  wish 
to  .•=trtte  for  the  record  that  the  Senate 
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granted  the  committee  permission  to 
meet  duiing  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  important 
bill,  which  means  so  much  to  the  people 
of  California.  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Ne- 
vada, will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
passed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


SERIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  L.\BOR 
SHORTAGES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
and  a.sk  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks; 
and  also  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk 
until  next  Friday  for  pos.-^ible  co.-ponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,^  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  T'exas  are 
granted. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out this  year's  citrus  and  vegetable  sea- 
son in  California  and  Florida.  Labor 
Secretary  Wirtz  has  flatly  denied  that 
serious  agricultural  labor  shortages  ex- 
isted, in  spite  of  severe  crop  losses  due 
to  insufficient  labor. 

Eventually,  after  long  congressional 
and  farm  industty  pressure,  the  Secre- 
tary did  allow  some  limited,  temporary 
admission  of  foreign  workers  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  Florida  in  accord  with  the 
industry's  labor  source  customs  and 
nerds. 

Now,  the  Texas  fruit  ar.d  vegetable 
se.'^son  is  close  at  hand  m  many  areas, 
and  the  Labor  Secretary  again  says  there 
is  no  labor  shonage.  In  addition,  my 
State  iias  not  been  so  fortunate  as  Cal- 
ifornia and  Florida.  Tlie  Secretary  has 
not  seen  fit  to  allov,-  even  limited  admis- 
sion of  braceros  to  help  Texas  farmers. 

Certainly,  a  labor  shortage  exists  and 
Will  grovv-  worse  in  my  State  under  the 
Secretary's  present  procedures.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  May 
employment  outlook  repoits  of  the 
Texas  Em::>loyment  Commis.-ion  for  the 
Brownsville.  Harlingen.  San  Benito,  and 
Mc.Allen  labor  markets.  I  note  that  the 
commission  prominently  predicts  a 
.'^horta^e  of  vegetable  harvest  hands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.=-.T  1^G5 
BF.o%\Nsvii.Lr-H.\Ei-iNC.rN-S-iN    BENrro    L.\eob 
MARKrr    Employment    Tk!-.n"Ds    an:^    Ovt- 

!_OOK 

April  highlights:  An  increased  demand  for 
tarm  hands  was  responsible  for  an  upswing 
IV.  tot;'.l  cmploymeut. 

Ur.eni;ilo>Tncnt  rose  slightly  c\er  March 
but  remained  below  the  estimate  for  April 
1CC4. 

Tlie  possibility  ofca  shortage  cf  vegetable 
h.\r\est  hands  exists  for  the  spring  •.  cge-T..ble 
h.>r\  csi . 

eununer  job  seekers  will  add  to  the  ivrea 
laixir  force  at  the  end  of  the  spring  school 
term. 

Employment  trends:  Tot.-il  emr'.oyr.-.ent  in 
Cameron  County  moved  vipward  ever  the 
moiith  aud  \>.:'.s  estimated  at  45.000  in  niid- 
April.  Tliis  figure  represented  a  paiii  o:  220 
over  the  previous  month  a:id  870  more  than 
April  1964.  All  of  the  March  to  April  incre.use 
was  credited  to  seiisoiial  workers  as  additional 
hands  were  utilized  in  cotton,  grain,  and 
\  eeetable  crops. 


Manufacturing  employment  requirements 
were  reduced  by  160  over  the  past  month. 
A  litunber  of  firms  ei:;gaged  in  the  processing 
of  seafood  pfoducts  reduced  their  work  force 
as  shrimping  oj^erations  v.-ere  curtailed.  Per- 
sonnel cut.s  by  cotton  oil  mills  and  vegetable 
canneries  also  contributed  to  the  employ- 
mciit  losses. 

Aciditional  hiring  of  1-30  by  firms  m  the 
nc;imai:iulac;uring  industries  failed  to  crTsc-t 
maiiufacturing  losses.  The  gams  -^ere  spread 
throughout  a  number  of  industries  and  no 
significant  trend  was  evident. 

Unernpioyment  up  slightly:  At  mid-April 
the  number  cf  idle  workers  throughout  the 
coun-.y  was  estimated  at  3.200  or  6  6  percent 
of  the't-utal  labor  force.  Tliis  was  an  increase 
of  80  over  the  previous  month,  but  50  less 
than  April  1964.  The  unexpected  increase 
was  attributed  to  a  temporary  slowdown  in 
the  food  aiid  kindred  indu.^try. 

Fcrecast:  An  Incre.xsed  demand  for  farm 
lalxir  is  i:r  vrospect  over  the  next  30-  to  45- 
dr-.y  period.  Tlie  harvesting  of  tomatoes, 
green  beans,  and  cucumbers,  plus  cotton  crop 
activity  will  combine  in  adding  to  m.ountlng 
labor  demands. 

Manuf-iCuring  employment  requirements 
are  predicted  to  iiicrease  o\er  the  next  60 
days.  Tlie  major  part  of  the  gain  will  be  in 
the  food  and  kindred  industry  as  £rms  en- 
gaged in  ve3et;"ible  conning  reach  peak  pro- 
duction. 


May  1965. 
r.IrALiE.v  L.^Bor.  T^af.ket  E::r-ioY:.:EN-T  Tf.ekds 
.\:.D  OriLOOK:  His.algo  .^nd  St.af.p.  Cocnties 

April  review:  A  rise  in  total  employment  in 
Kidjleo  and  Siarr  Covmties  was  attributed  to 
all  increased  deinaitd  for  agricultural  workers. 

Unemployment  dropped  sh.=irp".v  as  out- 
migration  rec-ched  a  pe.ik. 

Possibility  of  a  farm  labor  shor:age  eis-sts 
fur  harvesang  spring  vegetables. 

A  further  rise  in  employment  ai.d  a  cor- 
responding drop  in  u:-.employ:neri.t  is  lorecist 
over  the  next  30  days. 

Total  employment  up:  To'Uil  emplovnter.t 
at  mid-.A,pril  was  estimated  at  58.450 — up 
ionie  1.300  from  the  previctis  month  and  950 
from.  April  1964.  An  incre."sed  demand  for 
farm  labor  wj^s  respotisible  for  the  gain. 

Manufacturing  employment  decreased  by 
250  from  1  month  ago.  Area  cer.ning  £.rms 
we-e  largely  responsible  for  the  reductioiis  at 
tliey  completed  pro-:cssir.g  of  carrots  and 
beets, 

Nonmanuf.'.cturmg  workrolls  increased  by 
200  over  the  past  month  and  partially  ab- 
sorbed the  tnanufacturing  lo.sses.  The  addi- 
tions were  distributed  throughout  the  various 
Indus; ries  with  mining,  construction  and 
wholesale  tr;.de  showing  the  most  significant 
gain. 

Uiiemployme.it  drop:  t."neniployrr.e:tt  In 
Hidalgo  aiid  Starr  Counties  dropped  sharply 
over  t'ne  past  m.onth.  At  mid-April  t'ne  num- 
ber o:  jobless  workers  was  estimated  at  3  620 
or  5.8  percent  of  the  tot:,l  labor  force.  The 
April  est.m.'ite  is  1.050  lower  than  last  month, 
.-^ii'id  630  less  than  April  1564.  The  peak  de- 
p.'.rture  of  migratory  worke:s  :c  ctjier  loc.''.- 
t.ons  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  drop. 

Outlook  and  forec.-.st:  The  demand  fcr 
agriculturiil  labor  will  increase  wit'.i  the  Inir- 
vesting  of  tomatoes,  cantaloups,  green  l>eans. 
and  other  vegetables.  Activities  connected 
With  the  approachiiig  cotton  harvest  will  add 
to  moui-.tmg  labor  needs  ana  the  possibility 
of  a  farmhand  shortage  exists  fcr  M.iy  and 
e-irly  June. 

The  next  60  days  will  see  stcpped-up  hiring 
by  m.inufactv.rers.  The  food  tnd  kindred  in- 
dustry Will  lead  iti  the  hiriiig  as  cinning 
plant*  staff  to  handle  spring  vegetable  proc- 
essing 

Emn!oyr:tent  predictions  in  the  nonmanu- 
factv.riitg  grouping  point  to  estimated  reduc- 
tions   of    670    over    the   next   2   months,   witli 
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further  cuts  due  by  mid-August.  The  de- 
crease is  to  be  expected  as  vegetable  packing 
sheds  complete  seasonal  operations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  note  from  recent  cor- 
respondence with  the  Labor  Secretai-y 
that  he  Is  workm^  with  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  to  "meet  the  la- 
bor needs  of  Texas  growers."  If  he  is 
indeed  working  v.ith  the  commission, 
and  if  he  is  attendant  to  the  warnings 
expressed  in  the  two  lalwr  forecasts  I 
have  just  placed  in  the  Record,  then 
there  is  real  reason  to  hope  that  braccro 
workers  will  soon  be  admitted  to  Texas. 
The  Secretary  also  informs  me  that 
"the  primary  concern  was  an  anticipated 
need  for  Mexican.^  later  in  the  year  to 
harvest  pickling  cucumbers."  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  further  expression 
of  understandin';  from  the  Secretary. 
And  I  only  point  out  that  time  contiiiucs 
to  drift  by  and  that  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers cannot  conjui'e  workers  overnight. 
Some  definite  advance  plaamine  must  be 
don?,  and  an  early  Labor  Department 
deci.sion  v.-ould  do  much  to  permit  such 
planning. 

Ho-.vever,  these  belated  Labor  Depart- 
ment ruiinrrs  are  too  confusing'  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  as  U.S.  labor  policy  for 
years  to  come.  I  hope  a  more  lasting 
method  of  meeting  the  problem  can  be 
found,  and  for  that  reason  I  offer  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  v.ould  place  agriculture  labor  re- 
cruitment responsibility  upon  State  au- 
thorities. The  officer  of  each  State  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  agriculture  is 
given  responsibility  to  make  a  final  de- 
termination about  the  number  of  v.ork- 
ers  needed  to  harvest  crops. 

In  the  ease  of  Texa.s  that  cfiicial  is  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture. 

This  bill  would  give  the  States  sole 
jurisdiction  over  the  "finding  of  a  need" 
for  additional  foreign  workers.  The  U.S. 
Attorney  General  tnen  would  supervise 
the  necessary  immigration 

Certainly,  this  would  be  far  move 
equitable  than  tl:e  present  hectic  and 
unsatisfactory  control  from  Washing- 
ton. Those  officials  closest  to  the  situa- 
tion are  far  better  able  to  determine  the 
needs  of  agricultui'e. 

It  has  proved  impossible  in  this  heav- 
ily agricultural  Nation  of  190  million 
people  for  one  Federal  official  to  make  an 
almost  day-to-day  labor  need  determi- 
nation in  each  of  50  States.  The  labor 
pr(K)lems  of  industry  alone  are  enough 
to  Keep  the  Labor  Secretary  and  his  De- 
partment busy  around  the  clock. 

Most  important,  my  bill  v.-ould  relieve 
the  present  impossible  situation  while 
preserving  exactly  the  same  goal  the 
Labor  Secretary  says  he  is  seeking :  The 
u-se  of  as  many  unemployed  American 
'  woikers  as  possible. 

My  State  and  all  other  States  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  first  choice  to  its 
own  residents  and  citizens  who  need  and 
want  this  work.  But,  when  there  is  a 
legitimate  insufficient  number  of  local 
farm  workers  available — as  there  has 
been  all  this  sea.son — the  States  v.ould 
have,  under  my  bill,  authority  to  Import 
additional  workers  to  avoid  serious  crop 
losses. 


My  bill  would  require  tlie  Attorney 
General  to  provide  recruitment  and  re- 
ception centers  for  the  workcr.s.  The 
Justice  Department  would  be  required  to 
establish  and  operate  rcceptaon  centers 
at  or  near  places  of  entry  of  workers  into 


the  United  States  for  the 


purpose  of 


housing     and    receiving     such     workers 


being  made 
departure 


while  final  arrar.genicnts  are 
for   their  employment  in,   oi' 
from,  the  United  States. 

The  Attorney  Geneial  u'.mi  v/cv.ld  be 
required  to  provide  tiar..-;jartation  for 
braccro  workcr.s  from  the  Recruitment 
ceriters  outside  the  United  States  to  re- 
ception centers  estf.bl'shed  ii|  this  coun- 
try. The  same  procedure  \^ould  apply 
when  braceros  returned  to  Mexico. 

In  additicn,  a  special  saf'  '!.•:  d  has 
been  written  into  this  hVL  guttrding 
a-gainst  infiltration  of  sub'crsivo  ele- 
ment, into  the  no^-mal  Rovi  of  foreign 
workers. 

Mr.  Pres;de:it,  the  bill  I  ir  troduce  to- 
day is  a  companion  measure  to  a  House 
ijill  proposed  by  Mie  Honorab  e  Edw.ard  J. 
GuKXEv.  of  Florida's  11th  District.  I 
hope  tliat  this  bill  will  be  seriously  and 
promptly  considered  by  boiHi  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'-k  vair.niinous  con- 
sent that  an  article  publi.slKdj  m  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  cf  June  3  bg  printed  at 
this  point  in  tiie  Recohd.  The  article 
graphically  documents  th«  increased 
costs  being  paid  by  Amerii  an  grocery 
shoppers  because  cf  the  lack  of  adequate 
farm  labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  i'.  ••  .-,  kle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t::e  lii.C'.  :.d, 
as  follows: 

Vegtitad:.!:  P.-'.ice.s   R;  mm:i   H:gi^,   P.eflf.ctin-g 

PuOr.  CT.OP  V.EATHLP.  AND  BAN  CJN  BH.\CEK0S 

(Ey  S.  LaVorne  Jervls) 
Chicago. — Tiie  consiimer  foo*l  budget,  al- 
ready strained  this  year  by  shirply  advanc- 
ing   nie.at    prices,    is    tal:in:r    on    .in    iiddod 
burden  at  the  vegetable  c  .  ;;.ar. 

Steeper  prices  for  fresh  vatetables  and 
sonio  fniii.3  paced  the  Goveri  meiifs  April 
consumer  price  index  to  a  ncv,-  hiph  and  the 
sliarpost  jvmp  for  that  montji  in  5  years. 
A  clieck  of  superniarkcts  f?.'-,vr  that  prices 
are  holding  at  tlicse  lofty  lo  i:-..-.  In  more 
normal  years  prices  tiun  do'.va  ab<jut  mid- 
May  as  supplies  be'jiin  reachinp  rciailers  in 
greater  volunic. 

For  iiistance,  one  store  in  \  nationwide 
chain  Is  selling  lettuce  for  39  :cnts  a  head, 
aeainrt  19  cer.ts  a  year  ago.  C  :nillflower  re- 
tails for  49  cents  a  head,  iip  frnm  29  cents  a 
year  n^o.  .Strawberries  taring  4i  cents  a  pint, 
compared  with  33  cents  last  yi  ar. 

Thovitli  prices  r.re  expected  ,o  e.a,se  some- 
what this  summer  as  home  grown  crops 
reach  the  market,  the  drop  will  be  less  and 
later  than  u:-nnl,  the  prcduca  buyer  for  a 
larse  supermari:et  chain  says. 

T!ic  hicrliest  prices  are  mainly  the  resiilt 
of  ttvo  f.ictors:  A  Ehcrta_'e  of  cx:-crienced 
.e-toop  labor  to  pick  crops  and  poor  growing 
weather  in  mucii  of  the  couutfy.  "This  ha-s 
been  one  of  tiie  worst  growiiip  years  for  a 
large  nimibor  of  crops  that  I  crwi  remember." 
says  a  Government  crop  analyst. 

CUCUMBER  GROWERS'  PUGiIT 

The  A?riculture  Departmeut  said  early 
last  month  that  spring  vegetable  production 
would  drop  to  3.6  billion  pouttds,  3  percent 
below  last  year  and  2  percent  below  the 
1959-63  average.  But  output  Cf  several  key 
vegetables  will  be  down  much  more,  and  the 
amount  rea<^hing  market  may  be  severely 
reduced  bccau.e  of  the  lai)or  sliL>rtage  at  h;ir- 


vesttinie.  For  example,  production  cf  late 
spring  onions  will  be  down  7  percent  from 
last  year  and  15  percent  below  the  1959-63 
averaxre.  and  spring;  a.sparagus  output  is  esti- 
mated  at  6  percent  below  1964  and  19  percent 
bolc.-w  the  5-year  average. 

Weather  in  the  past  month  has  contintiecl 
poor  in  many  areas,  hampering  the  growth 
of  crops  and  setting  back  harvest  about  2 
weeks. 

Most  disttirblng  to  jircducers  is  the  labor 
shortage,  which  they  feel  could  be  averted. 
It  stems  from  an  order  by  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz  preventing  foreign  labor  from  entering 
this  couiitry.  Last  year  mere  than  200,000 
fcrelgn  farmworkers,  nio.^tly  Mexicans, 
flocked  across  the  border.  So  far  this  year 
only  1.500  have  been  allowed  to  enter,  and 
this  was  in  response  to  a  recommendation 
from  a  special  panel. 

Michigan  cucumber  growers  have  spent 
about  S60.000  to  send  recruiters  aroimd  the 
country  seeking  laborers  to  replace  the 
Mexican  braceros  who  previously  harvested 
the  cucumbers.  The  results  have  been  negli- 
gible. Of  one  group  of  730  recruited,  only  17 
were  still  on  the  job  after  2  weeks. 

SniPMEMTS     ARE     SMALLER 

Charles  B.  Shtiman.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ica Farm  Bureau  Federation,  said,  "Prices 
are  being  forced  up  by  a  Government-created 
labor  shortage  which  has  increased  farm 
cost.s  and  made  it  impossible  to  harvest  a 
normal  crop."  Mr.  Shuman  predicts  that 
"consumers  will  be  faced  with  .still  larger 
price  j\imps  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables" 
•f  the  Government  policy  on  foreign  labor  is 
cor.t;n\ied. 

Tiie  Farm  Btireau  sriys  strawberries  are  be- 
in:;  plowed  under  in  California  and  crops 
such  as  tomatoes  aren't  being  planted  in  as 
large  a  volume  as  last  year  bccatisc  of  fe.irs 
there   won't   be   labor   avaijaljle.  f'.T  harvest. 

A  further  indication  oi  the  drop  in  vegeta- 
ble stipplies  is  the  low  rate  cf  shipments  fro.ai 
major  producing  points  compared  wiiii  a 
year  a,q;o.  In  a  recent  week,  only  5G  carloads 
of  onions  were  sliijiped  out  of  Texas,  com- 
pared with  2U  in  tite  similar  week  of  19G4. 
Texas  yellov,-  onions  currently  wholejale  la 
Chicago  for  $4.25  per  SO-pouud  s;'.ck,  com- 
pared with  S2  a  year  a-jo. 

In  the  same  week  shipments  of  lettuce 
from  Arizona  and  California  totaled  150  cars, 
barely  more  thnn  half  the  year-earlier  total. 
Also,  storekeepers  moan  abotit  the  quality  of 
lettuce  they  have  been  receiving.  "We  have 
to  throw  away  at  least  2  or  3  rotten  hc::ds 
out  of  every  24-head  crate,  so  we  have  to  get 
more  for  those  w'e  can  soil."  says  the  produce 
manager  for  one  retail  chain. 

Production  c>f  celery,  which  retails  for  29 
cents  a  stalk  In  Chicago,  double  the  price  a 
year  ago,  is  estimated  by  tit^^^iovernment 
about  2  percent  below  last  year's  otitput. 
Wet  fields  in  California  delayed  cutting  about, 
a  week. 

Green  pepper  crops  in  t'nc  major  produc- 
ing suites  of  Tex.as  and  Florida  are  expected 
to  be  6  percent  below  last  year's.  Tomato 
production  is  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  in  sotit'ncrn  producing  areas  cool  weather 
has  caused  a  2-week  delay  in  growth. 

Potato  prices,  which  have  been  high  sine 
last  fall,  are  now  about  down  to  the  ycar-ago 
level  but  have  receded  slowly  because  the 
Califon-iia  h:<.rvcst  was  pushed  2  to  3  weeks 
behind  schedule  by  cold  weather.  La.st  week 
Cnllfornl.i  long  white  potatoes  who!cs.;led  in 
Chicago  for  $8  a  hiuidred  pounds,  compared 
•with  $6  a  year  ago. 

The  bill  fS.  2090  >  to^provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  tmder  which 
foreign  asi'icultural  workers  can  be  re- 
cruited for  temporary  employment  in  the 
continental  UnUed  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


to  be  printed  m  the  ReCOld,  as  follows.  ^^j  the  employment  of  such  workers 

Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House  ^..^^  ^^^  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work- 
er Representatives  of  the   United  States  of  conditions     of     dom.estic     agriculttiral 

America    in    Congress   asseviblcd.    That   this  .(..^rkers  simUariy  employed,  and  ( 

Act  may   be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Agrlcul-  ^^^^^  elTorts  have  been  made  to  attr 
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,.     r,    onH    PArp'sti-v     and   ordered      at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform  the     Labor    Standards    Act    of    1938,    or    section 
Agriculture    and  ^-^^ ^^^^^;./^^<J  ?.iw;       work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be  cm-     3121(g)    of  the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 

(2)  The  term  "employer"  shall  include 
an  association,  or  other  group,  of  employ- 
ers, but  only  if  (A)  those  of  its  members 
for  whom  workers  are  being  obtained  are 
bound,  in  the  event  of  its  default,  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  undertaken  by  it  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act,  or  (Bi  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  such  indi- 
vidual liability  is  not  necessary  to  assure 
performance  of  such  obligations. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General,  pursuant  to  the  general  lin- 
mi'^ration  laws,  to  permit  the  importation 
cf  aliens  of  any  nationality  for  agricultural 
employment  as  defined  in  section  9  of  tlis 
Act.  or  to  permit  any  such  alien  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  legally  to  remain 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  such  agri- 
cultural employment  under  such  conditions 
and  for  such  time  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  specify. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  210(a)(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
rr,  amended"  and  Insertine  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Foreien  Agricultural  Workers  Act". 

(b)  Section  3121(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
inr;  otit  "title  V  of  the  Arrricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (65  Stat.  119;  7  U.S.C. 
1461-14681".  and  insertine  in  lieti  thereof 
"the  Foreicn  Agrictiltural  Workers  Act". 


Ac 

tural  Workers  Act". 

Sec  2  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
Droductiou  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
nroducts,  by  supplying  agricultural  workers 
from  foreign  countries  (pursuant  to  arrange- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  countries  concerned),  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  recruit  .such  worker.s  (including  any 
such  workers  who  are  temporarily  In  the 
United  States  under  legal  entry  ) ; 

(•>)  to  establish  and  oper.ite  reception  cen- 
ters" at  or  near  the  places  of  actual  entry  of 
such  workers  into  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  ptupose  of  receiving  and  hous- 
such    workeis    while    arrangements    are 


ins 


or  de- 


being  made  for  th^ir  employment  ni 
narture  from,  the  continental  United  States; 

(3)  to  provide  transportation  for  such 
workers  from  recruitment  centers  outside 
the  continental  United  .States  to  such  recep- 
tion centers  and  tranfportatiou  from  such 
reception  centers  to  such  recruitment  centers 
after  termination  of  employment: 

(4  I  to  provide  such  wor'Kei-s  with  such  sub- 
sistence, emergency  medical  cur?,  and  burial 
expenses  (not  exceeding  $150  burial  expenses 
in  any  one  case)  as  m.iv  be  or  become  neces- 
c^ry  during  tr.mtportation  authorized  by 
paragraph  i3)  and  while  such  workers  are 
at  reception  centers; 

(5)  to  assist  such  workers  and  employers 
in  negotiating  contracts  for  agricultural  em- 
ployment (such  workers  being  free  to  accept 
or  decline  agricultural  employment  w";th  any 
eligible  emplovcr  smd  to  choose  the  type  of 
aericulturai  emplovment  t'ney  desire,  and 
being   free   to   offer   agrl- 


3)  reason- 
act  domes- 
tic workers  for  such  employment  at  wages, 
standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  con- 
cUtionn  comparable  to  those  offered  I-d  for- 
cltn  worker.'?.  In  carrying  out  the  provisicns 
of  clausrs  (11  and  (2)  cf  this  section,  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  consultation  with 
agricultural  employers  and  workers  far  the 
purpose  of  cbiaining  facts  relevant  to  the 
.'.apply  of  domestic  farmworker.-;  and  the 
v.-.'ges  paid  such  workers  engaged  in  similar 
empl-iyment.  Information  with  respect  to 
c-rtiflcatiors  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  shall 
be  posted  in  the  appropriate  local  pviblic 
employment  offices  and  such  other  public 
plicesas  the  Attorney  General  may  require, 
hic.  5.  No  workers  recruited  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  any  employer 
or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of 
any  employer — • 

(1)  for  employment  in  other  than  tem- 
porary or  seasoiial  occup.itions,  except  in 
.'pccific  ca.^es  when  found  by  the  Attorney 
General  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship; 
or 

(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  main- 
tain power-driven  sclf-propeiled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery,  except 
in  ppecific  cases  when  found  by  the  Attorney 
General  necessary  for  a  temporary  period  to 
avo.d  tmdue  hard.=h:p. 

Sec.  6.  Workers  recruited  under  this  Act 
v.ho  arc  net  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  the  immigr.ition  laws  (or  if  already 
in  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  legal  entry 
and  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
United  Slates,  may,  pursuant  to  arrange- 
cen  the  United  St.-.tes  and  the  for- 

to  re- 


Sm'u  cSm-m"enVto°anv  workers  of  their  ments  between  the  United  St.-.tes  and  t 

-'01^0    not    ui-,rer    contract    to    other    em-  e.gn  country  concerned,  be  permitted 

c.oicc    uoL    uuuu.  ^^^^^^  therein  t  for  such  time  and  under  such 

{ITtQ  guar.mtct  the  performance  by  em-  conditions  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Attor- 

Dlovcrs  of  nrov'Siqns  of  such  contracts  relat  .                                                                    „„,,., 

fngtothepajmciftof  wages  or  the  furnish-  provision   of   law   cr    rerulation.   no   penalty 

ing  of  transportation. 
Sec.  3.  No  worktrs  rh 


ney  General  but.  notwithstanding  any  other 

])rovision   of   law   cr    rcftilation.   no   penalty 

bond  shall  be  required  which  imposes  liabii- 

bc  made  available      ity  upon  any  person  for  the  fa. lure  of  any 


JUDICTAL.  REVIEW  OP  CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY OF  GRANTS  OR  LOANS 
UNDER  CERTAIN  EDUCATIONAL 
ACTS 

?.Tr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  durins; 
tlic  course  cf  Senate  debate  on  the 
Fcrkins-Morse  Element^"/  and  Se:- 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Senators 
will  recall  that  there  was  much  discus- 
sion conccrninc  judicial  review. 

At  that  time,  as  floor  leader  for  the 
bill,  in  opposing  aniendments  beinr  of- 


under  this  Act  toi  any  employer  unless  such 
employer  enters  iijito  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States —    |  .     ^ 

( 1)  to  indcmnifv  the  United  States  against 
loss  by  reason  of  its  guarantee  of  such  em- 
plover's  contractsf 

('21  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  under  this 
Act,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  pcr- 
Eouuel  engaged  iii  compliance  activities,  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker:  and 

(3)  to  p-iy  to  the  United  States,  in  any 
case  in  which  a  worker  is  not  returned  to  the 
reception  center  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract entered  into  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  2  oi  this  Act.  an  amount  determined 


stich  v-orker  to  depart  from  the  United  States     fered  to  it.  I  indicated  to  the  Senate  my 


upon  termination  of  employment.  No  work- 
ers shall  be  made  available  under  this  Act 
to.  nor  shall  any  worker  made  available  un- 
der this  Act  be  permitted  to  remain  In  the 
employ  of.  any  employer  who  has  in  his  em- 
ploy any  alien  wlicn  such  employer  Iniows  or 
has  reasonable  grotinds  to  believe  or  suspect 
or  b--  reasonable  inquiry  could  have  ascer- 
tained that  fuch  alien  is  n<.t  lawfully  within 
the  United  St.atcs. 

Sec.  7.  Workers  recruited  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  illness 
or  dis.tbility  benefits  for  them. 

Sec.  8.  For   th.e   purprscs   of   this   Act.   the 


by  the  Attorney  (^Seneral  to  be  equivalent  to  Attorney  General  is  authorized — 
tlic  normal  cvs'i  to  the  employer  of  rcttirnlng 
other  workers  from  the  place  of  employment 
to  such  rerepti'.'ii  center,  less  any  psirtion 
thereof  required  to  be  paid  by  other  em- 
ployers. If  the  emiiloyer  can  establish  to 
the  satisfacticn  oi  the  Attorney  General  that 
tiie  cmitloycr  has  previdcd  or  ixtid  to  the 
w:.rker  the" cost  of  return  transportation  and 
fubsistence  fr-im  the  pl.ice  of  employment 
to  the  appropriate  reception  center,  the  At- 
torney General  under  such  regulations  as  he 
m,iy  prescribe  may  relieve  the  employer  of 
his  obligation  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Eubsectiem. 

Sfc.  4.  No  workers  recruited  tinder  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  employment  in  any 
area  unless  the  Attorney  General  has  re- 
ceived a  certification  from  the  State  officer 
principally  responsible  for  agriculttire  in  the 
State  where  the  workers  are  to  be  employed 
that  (1)  sufllcieht  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qu.alifled  are  not  available 


belief  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment under  discussion  could  better  be 
served  through  the  enactiiient  of  general 
purpose  legislation  affecting  all  educa- 
tional acts,  and  I  indicated  my  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  this  endeavor  through 
the  reintroduction  of  lesislation  offered 
previou-sly  in  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
pre.'^ses  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl.^rk]  and 
myself. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  thnt  I  '.cday  .send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  referral,  on 
mv   own    behalf   and    that   of   Senators 


1)'  to  enter  into  agreements  with  Federal     Clapk  and  Y.^RiOROUGH,  a  bill  to  provide 


and  State  agencies:  to  tuilize  (pursuant  to 
such  agreements!  the  facilities  and  services 
of  such  agencies:  and  to  allocate  or  transfer 
funds  or  otherwise  to  p.y  or  reimburse  such 
agencies  for  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with; 

(2i  to  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and 
uncompc-nsated  services;  and 

(31  when  necessary  to  supplement  the 
domestic  agricultural  "labor  force,  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  State  In  negotiat- 
ing and  carrying  out  agreements  or  arrange- 


for  judicial  review  of  the  constitr-tional- 
ity  of  grants;  or  loans  under  certain  edu- 
cational acts.  It  is  my  hope  that  he-or- 
iners  can  be  held  at  an  early  date  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  upon  this  legisla- 
tion since,  in  my  judgment,  the  course 
of  educational  legislation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  balance  of 
this  session  and  in  sessions  to  come  may 
very  well  be  disturbed  until  we  have  re- 
ceived   from    the    Supreme    Court    the 


ments   relating  to  the  employment  in   the     guidelines  of   constitutional   interprcta- 
Unlted   states,   subject   to   the   immigration      ^^^^  ^^  badly  needed. 


laws,   of    agricultural   workers   from   foreign 
countries. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)    The  term  "agricultural  employment" 
Incltides  services  or  activities  Included  with-  .  ,      ,  ^-^    *•         ,•,.  .    ^* 

in  the  provisions  of  section  3 U)  of  the  Fair     cial    review    of    the   constitutionality    of 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2097'>  to  provide  for  judi- 
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grants  or  loans  under  certain  acts,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and 
Other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciai-y- 


TOWN  OF  BREMEN,  IND. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  "bill  for  relief  of  the 
town  of  Bremen.  Ind..  from  a  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral civil  defense  matching  funds  ad- 
vflnced  to  it  in  July  1961.  toward  the 
cost  of  radio  equipment.  The  town 
made  an  error  in  purchasing  the  equip- 
ment prior  to  the  required  approval  of 
the  project  and  prior  to  the  date  of  avail- 
ability of  the  applicable  Federal  civil 
defense  funds.  Because  of  that  mistake 
in  tilling;  the  liability  was  incurred,  a 
liabilr^-  which  would  not  have  existed 
othenvise.  A  companion  bill,  H.R.  6922, 
was  offered  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man John  Brademas  on  March  30. 
I  make  this  statement  of  explanation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  understanding 
by  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  is  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2098  >  for  the  relief  of  the 
town  of  Bremen,  Ind.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT- 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     236 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1837)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     240     THROUGH     250 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  11  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1837.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


EXCISE    TAX    REDUCTION    ACT    OF 

1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT, NO.  2:?7 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8371,  the  Excise  Tax  Re- 
daction Act  of  1965,  to  provide  that 
taxes  which  would  be  repealed  July  1. 
1965.  be  removed  immediately  upon  en- 
actment, f 

In  spite  of  the  expeditiou.'-  treatment 
Riven  the  excise  tax  bill,  the  certain  pas- 
.sa!4C  of  this  bill  has  created  special  prob- 
Icm.s  in  large  se.uments  of  our  economy. 
ETxcept  with  regard  to  automobiles  and 
air-conditioners,  which  tax  cuts  are 
retroactive  to  May  14.  distributional 
problems  are  becoming  severe. 

Manufacturers  report  that  dealers  and 
di.stributors  are  delaying  placing  their 
orders  for  delivery  until  after  July  1 
to  minimize  the  mechanics  of  floor  stock 


refunds,  and  because  of  con.sumcr  reluc- 
tance to  buy  higher  priced  merchandise 
until  after  the  exc:.se  taxes  aae  repealed. 

This  situation  threatens  to  slow  down 
or  halt  production  at  a  time  v.hen  the 
nev%-  1966  lines  of  merchandise  are  bemg 
manufactured  and  introduced  for  ship- 
ment to  distributors  and.  dcalc.s  through 
the  country.  Manufacturing  and  doaler- 
distiibutor  invcntorie.s  are  usually  liiuh 
in  the  month  of  June. 

Many  manufacturers  andl  dealeis  in 
order  to  offset  a  consumer  buyer's  strike 
have  reduced  pricc^-  or  ofTrrad  cjn.-umci- 
refunds  in  anticipation  of  the  removal  of 
the  e.xci.'^e  tax  and  are  pre.'^ently  absorb- 
ing that  less.  Distributor.s  and  dealers, 
however,  are  delaying  their  purchases 
and  thereby  blocking  the  channels  of 
distribution. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  many  of  our  businesses 
rely  on  distribution  rather  jthan  ware- 
houses. A  stoppage  in  the  pipeline  is  a 
serious  matter.  The  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  early  effective  date  far 
outweigh  any  potential  revenue  less 
caused  by  acceleration.  At  tShis  point  in 
time,  the  revenue  loss  will  be  minimal 
because  of  buyer  and  distnbtuor  reaction 
in  waiting  for  the  cut.  That  loss  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  tlic  increased 
sales  and  the  early  return  of  normalcy 
to  our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment   be  prir.ted   in  the  RnroRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred :  and.  Avithout  ob- 
.lection.  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  2;J7  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha  Record,  as 
follov.s: 

On  pnge  15.  line  22,  .strike  out  "July  1. 
1965"  and  in.'^ert  "the  date  of  fnnctment  of 
the  Excise  Tax   Reduction   Act   of   1965": 

On  page  16.  line  23.  strike  out  "July  1. 
1965"  and  insert  "the  date  cji  enactment 
of  this  .^ct":  , 

On  p;ige  19.  line  4.  strike  cut  fjuly 
and   insert   "tlie   date  of  ena 
Act": 

On  page  20.  line  4,  strike  ot 
and   insert  "the  date   of   er.;M.  vtr.ont   of 
Act"; 


)at  tjuly  1,  1905" 
laclrneut,  of   this 

>u-  ^.Tulv  1,  1965" 


this 


On  pa<:e  20.  line  13.  strike 
1965"  and  ii^sert  "the  dr.te  of 
this  Act": 

On    pa<xe   42.    line   23.   strike 


out   "July 
enactment 


1965"  and  insert  "the  date  of  t|ie  enactment 
of  this  Act"; 

On  page  43,  line  18.  strike  lout  "July  1, 
If'Oo"  and  insert  "the  dat,e  of  t|ie  enactment 
of  this  Act"; 

On  page  43,  line  23.  strike  lout  "Jtily  1. 
1965"  and  insert  "the  date  of  tte  enactment 
of  this  Act"; 

On  page  46.  line  13.  strike 
U>G5"  and  insert  "the  date  of 
this  Act". 


SAFE     CAR        AMLNDMINT 
A.MEND.MENT 

Mr.    RIBICOFF.      Mi 
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of 


TO     E.KCISF.     TAX     BILL 
NO.    23  S 

Pic^ident.  1  in 
every  5  Americans  is  destined  to  be  killed 
or  injured  in  a  traffic  accident  in  the  com- 
ing decade  unless  we  do  something  about 
it. 

We  mu.st  protect  the  lives  and  health 
of  the  American  people  ^gainst  this 
epidemic  of  traffic  fatalities  pnd  injuries 
that  afflict-s  u.s— 48.000  dead,  3.8  million 


injured.  To  do  so  there  are  many  fac- 
tors to  be  considered.  There  is  the 
driver,  the  road,  and  the  car  itself. 

We  must  improve  the  performance 
capability  of  the  driver  through  ex- 
panded driver  education  and  trainin;; 
programs. 

We  must  reduce  the  difficulty  of  the 
traffic  situation  he  faces  through  im- 
proved hisliway  construction  and  de-sien 

But  no  matter  how  trained  the  driver 
or  safe  the  road,  the  traffic  accident 
problem  has  become  so  great  that  some 
crashes  are  unavoidable  and  others  in- 
evitable. It  i.s  vital,  therefore,  that  the 
machine  itself  be  designed  and  safely 
features  provided  to  protect  the  occu- 
pants against  injury  and  death. 

A  significant  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  when  Congre.ss  enacted  Public  Law 
88-515,  authorizing  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  establish  .safety  speci- 
fications for  all  pa.s.-,en.cer  cars  and  lipht 
trucks  purchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  devices  GSA  will  require  un- 
der its  initial  regulations  are  designed 
to  avert  the  first  collision  and  minimize 
the  effects  of  the  second  collision. 

The  "first  collision"  is  between  the  car 
and  another  car,  a  tree,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  environment.  To  help  the 
driver  avoid  this  collision,  the  GSA 
standards  would  require  the  followine 
devices  on  all  Government-ptucliased 
autos : 

Fir.st.  Dual  operation  of  braking  sys- 
tem. 

Second.  Safe  tiies  and  safety  rim.v 

Third.  Standard  gear  quadrant  — 
PKXDL. 

Fourth.  Glare  reduction  surfaces. 

Fifth.  Sweep  design  of  windshield 
wipers-washers. 

Sixth.  Backup  li^^hts. 

Seventh.  Outside  rear-view  mirrors. 

Eighth.  Four-v.ay  flasher. 

If  the  fust  collision  is  not  averti^d— if 
the  driver,  the  road  or  the  vehicle  fail- 
then  the  crash  momentum  must  be  u.sed 
up  in  the  second  collision  where  the 
body  is  eitiier  ejected  from  the  car.  suf- 
fering serious  injury  or  dcatli.  or  strikes 
against  the  buttons,  knobs,  hnes  and 
stylings  of  the  auto's  interior.  To  pro- 
tect the  occupant  in  the  second  collision, 
the  GS.^  standard,"  would  require  the 
following: 

First.  Anchorage  for  seat-belt  as- 
semblies. 

Second.  Padded  dash  and  visors. 

Thii'd.  Recessed  dash  instiuments  and 
control  devices, 

Foiu'th.  Impact  absorbing  stccrinc 
wheel  and  column  displacement. 

Fifth.  Safety  door  latches  and  hinges. 

Sixth.  Anchorage  of  seats. 

Seventh.  Safety  ula.ss. 

Eighth.  Standard  bumper  heights. 

In  addition,  exiiaust  emission  control 
systems  in  accoidanco  with  the  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act  v.ill  be  required. 

These  17  safety  features  are  not  the 
final  and  complete  answer  to  vehicle 
safety  design  by  any  manner  or  means. 
But  they  represent  a  beginning.  They 
give  the  American  peojjlc  who  today  are 
little  more  than  fugitives  from  the  law 
of  averages  a  better  assurance  against 
serious  injury  or  death  whenever  they 
aie  involved  in  a  traffic  accident. 


f 
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Docs  not  simple  justice  and  plain  com- 
nionscnse  demand  that  these  safety  de- 
vices which  the  Federal  Government  will 
require  on  all  1967  model  series  it  pur- 
chases be  made  standard  equipment  on 
all  cars?    In  my  mind  it  does. 

One  would  hope  that  automakers 
would  voluntarily  make  all  these  safety 
features  standard  equipment  on  future 
models.  Past  history  and  present  indi- 
cations do  not  hold  out  much  hope  for 
this. 

./^t  the  same  lime,  there  are  some  en- 
couraging signs;  on  the  horizon.  Look 
magazine's  business  editor,  Al  Rothcn- 
bcrg.  in  an  artiolo  entitled  "Car  Safety: 
Mii^a'clcs  or  Mdyhcin"  terms  1965  the 
"comeback  year"  for  Detroit's  safety  en- 
gineers. The  reason,  according  to 
Rothenberg,  is  becau.se  "that  car  is  fast 
becoming  an  abbreviation  for  carnage." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  Mr.  Rothcnberg's 
article. 

Last  week's  U.S.  Nev.s  &  World  Report 
carried  an  article  entitled  "More  Safety 
for  Autos — Changes  in  the  Works"  indi- 
cating that  the  'latest  watchword  in  De- 
troit" is  safety  and  saying: 

Motorists  now  can  look  forward  to  better 
visibility,  new  ways  to  soften  the  impact  of 
a  crash,  new  devices  for  steering  and  sis- 
naling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 

my  remarks. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
September  1964  i.ssue  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Insurance  entitled  "Here's  To- 
morrow on  Wheels"  which  I  ask  to  be 
inserted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  The 
article  describes  some  interesting  auto- 
motive traffic  innovations  for  the  future 
but  goes  on  to  say : 

How  about  safety  now?  While  automakers 
promise  fantastic  innovations  in  design  and 
convenience  in  19G5  cars  and  those  of  the 
future,  mutual  automobile  insurance  com- 
pariies  continue  to  urge  adoption  cf  inex- 
pensive improvements  that  w  juld  advance 
auio  safety. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  the  key  ques- 
tion. How  about  safely  now?  Tlie  an- 
swer dci^ends  on  private  and  public 
action.  The  problem  of  traffic  safety  is 
a  responsibility  of  both  private  industry 
and  Government.  Workiiig  together  in 
a  cooperative  framework  they  can  help 
solve  the  problem.  With  the  automotive 
excise  tax  repeal  now  before  the  Senate 
we  have  a  unique  opi)ortunity  to  encour- 
age the  installation  of  safety  features  on 
automobiles  as  standard  equipment.  The 
excise  tax  repeal  bill,  as  approved  by  the 
House,  would  end,  in  gradual  steps,  the 
present  excise  tax  on  new  cars.  As  I  in- 
dicated on  May  26.  I  would  condition  the 
last  two  s'eps,  or  4  percent  of  the  repeal, 
on  whether  or  not  the  automotive 
industry  has  included  as  standard  cquip- 
nient  for  all  cars  safety  devices  required 
on  GSA-purchascd  cars  under  provisions 
of  Public  Law  83-515.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8371 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
niy  remarks. 

In  considering  this  amendment  I  would 
hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress  keep 


in  mind  that  at  the  current  rate  of  in- 
crease traffic  deaths  will  claim  the  lives 
of  100,000  Americans  by  1975.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  State-by-State  listing  of 
motor  vehicle  deaths  and  injuries  for 
1963  and  1964,  as  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Motor    Vi  hicle    De.^ths    and    iNJtip.iES    ey 
States.  1964  an'd   1063 

Forty-rcvcn  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  reported  their  death  and  injury 
experience  for  7  to  12  months  of  1964.  Tlie 
tal,lc  below  shows  all  of  the  injury  duta  re- 
ported by  each  State. 


The  large  variations  In  the  State  ratios  cf 
Injuries  to  deaths  (last  column  in  the  table) 
are  due  to  such  factors  as:  (1)  differences 
between  States  in  the  proportion  of  travel 
which  is  in  urban  and  rural  areas  (the  in- 
jury-death ratio  for  urban  accidents  is  about 
four  times  the  ratio  for  rural  accidents) ;  (2> 
diflereiices  in  the  completeness  of  reporting; 
(3)  omission  of  some  or  all  of  the  injuries 
in  urban  accidents. 

Year-to-year  changes  for  individual  States 
arc  influenced  in  some  cases  by  conditions 
or  changes  which  make  the  totals  noncom- 
parr.tale,  such  as:  (1)  increased  empharls  on 
injury  reporting;  (2)  changes  in  reporting 
procedures  or  forms;  (3)  Inclusion  cf  addi- 
tional locations  in  the  reporting  program; 
(4 1  changes  in  the  severity  of  injuries  re- 
ported. 
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;  .\!1  riEnirc?  arc  preliminary.    To  insure  pro|>er  conipurisons.  l'.H'<4  fr::uri.s  cover  the  same  rc;xirtinc  jx^riO'l  as  those 

"^-^  Poith  ari'l  iii'urvtotV.s  TOTCr  reports  for  all  months  indicntcd  in  ihi?  column.  ,        ,  ,      ^  j, 

3  IS'iih  t'lt  i\>':\nh  chaiic.'s  dilTor  from  national  figures  bCL-.ause  those  shown  here  arc  I'.sc'i  on  the  M.itcs  and 

rionths  for  w  liich  in-iiry  liata  arc  reported. 
*  Kur.il  ui  lines  only. 

■  rijiires  nnt  coniplclely  comp.ir.ilie. 
'  No  report. 

■  Kstiii'ate. 

s  I.e.'is  than  0,5  percent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  traffic  safety  has  long  been  of 
interest,  to  me.  For  a  time  it  appeared 
we.  as  a  nation,  were  making  progress 
in  th's  field.  Death  rates  were  declining 
and  there  was  hope  of  continued  im- 
provement. The  past  2  years  have 
shocked  us  out  of  our  complacency  that 
all  was  well.    Deaths  and  injuries  and 


fantastic  economic  losses  are  on  the 
climb  a?aln.  Fortunately,  the  problem 
has  become  the  concern  of  many,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  an  article  by  Dan  Cordtz 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  commend  the  work 
and  tireless  energy  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson!  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  improved  traffic  safety,  both  as 
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Governor  and  now  as  Senator,  set  an 
example  for  all  to  follow.  The  efforts  of 
Senator  Hartke  and  Senator  Magnxjson, 
among  others,  are  vital  in  the  total  effort 
needed  to  help  solve  this  problem.  The 
job  is  so  vast  that  the  energies  of  all  of 
us  are  needed  to  brine;  some  order  out  of 
the  current  chaos  of  traffic  safety.  I 
pledge  my  continued  efforts  in  this  regard 
and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate  will  intend  t6  stay  with  the 
fight  so  we  can  save  The  lives  and  health 
of   our  people   in   all"- the   50   States.     I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 

Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  Mr. 
Cordtz'  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  articles  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  238'  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  J7  through  20 
and  insert  the  following: 

•'4  percent  for  the  periods  after  December 
31,  1967,  in  the  case  of  articles  not  qualifying 
under    subsection    (c). 

"2  percent  for  the  period  Jan^iary  1.  1968. 
through  December  31,  1968.  in  the  case  of 
articles  qualifying  under  subsection  (o. 
Effective  for  the  period  beginning  January 
1,  1969.  the  tax  imposed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  articles  qualifying 
under  .subsection  (ci ."' 

On  page  5.  after  line  0,  insert  the  foilow- 
inc: 

"(c)  PASSENcrn  Safety  Devicfs. — Section 
4061  (relating  to  imposition  cf  ta.\  on  motor 
vehicles)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eiid 
tliereof   the  following   new  svibsection: 

'•  '(C)  Passengek  Safety  Devices. — For  p'.ir- 
poses  of  subsection  (aii2)(Ai,  an  article 
shall  qualify  under  this  subsection  only  if — 

■■  '( 1 »  such  article  is  a  ciiassis  or  a  body  of 
an  automobile  which  is  equipped  with  the 
passenger  safety  devices  which  (A(  would  be 
required,  under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1964 
(Public  Law  88-51.'J) ,  if  such  automobile  were 
purchased  for  tise  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  (B)  conform  with  the  commercial 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  tinder  such  Act  which  are 
In  effsct  on  the  day  on  which  such  atitomo- 
bile  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  prixiucer. 
or  importer:  or 

"'(2)  such  article  is  not  an  automobile 
chassis  or  body,  or  is  an  automobile  chassis 
or  body  which  has  Viot  been  assembled  into 
an   automobile.'  " 

On  page  5.  line  10.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
iiisert  "(d". 

The  articles  pre.scnted  by  Mr.  RiEiroFF 
are  as  follows: 

(From  Look  niLtgiizinc] 

Car  SAFtTY:   Miracles  or  Mayhem? 

(By  Al  Rothenberg) 

The  autrt  industry  has  gone  full  throttle 
on  a.  crash  s.Tfety  protjram  to  keep  its  cus- 
tomers alive.  In  Detroit  a  crash  program 
means:  Get  going  and  do;i't  spare  the  dollar. 
Exotic  research  breakthrouglis,  stibstimtial 
improvements  has  pushed  well  past  the  blue- 
print stage.  Crireful  planners  may  pause  at 
;i  yellow  light  of  camion,  but  98  million 
.American  motorists  now  head  toward  a  rev- 
olution in  signaling,  steeriiig.  braking  and 
visibility.  More  important,  drivers  will 
shoulder  less  strain — a  load  that  now  over- 
powers them. 

Steering  problems  spin  engineering  brains. 
The  steering  coUimn,  running  from  the 
driver's  hands  to  the  front  end,  is  a  potential 
fat  steel  dagger  of  death.     B.  J.  Campbell,  re- 

fcpccied  head  of  the  automotive  crash  injury 


research  project  at  Cornell  University,  urges 
a  shaft  that  collapses  on  Impact.  So  does 
the  General  Service  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  makes  mass  Government 
ptirchiises. 

How  about  Utopia?  No  column,  no  steer- 
ing wheel.  Ford  Moior  engineering  lias  suc- 
cessfully test€d  an  expcriineutal  Tliunder- 
bird.  piloted  by  a  pair  of  palm  sized  half 
knobs  at  hip  height.  Tlirte  tmll  controls, 
mechanically  linked,  operate  ill  unison. 

Tlie  T-Bird  system  oiTeis  ^nothcr  plus, 
variable-ratio  steering.  TransUtion  :  A  series 
of  slight  turns  of  the  steering  kjiobs  will  pro- 
duce progrcs.-ively  greater  tur:iE  of  the  front 

Wheels.    Full-left  to  full-righfr.  wheel  turn 

requires  only  one  coinplcte  rotation  of  the 
steering  controls.  Con,  ent  tonal  steering 
Wheels  need  about  four  fv.ll  ourns  between 
terminals.  Code  name  fr.r  tlie  project  is 
"Wrist  Twist."  Four  Mercurv  (ars  are  high- 
way testing  an  adaption  That  retains  the 
steering  column  and  constant  ratio  of  steer- 
ing to  front  wheels  John  A.  'Versace.  Ford's 
mnnager  of  human  factors  resS.irch.  empha- 
sizes that  the  T-Bird  rolling  laboratory  is 
purely  experimental.  ".\!1  we're  doing  with 
this  vehicle  is  exploring  the  uri'Known." 

Better  visibility  would  folloui'  wrist  twist's 
abolition  of  the  steering  whe^l.  Engineers 
also  envision  lifc.siaing  oh.mg^s  in  atitomo- 
bile  gla^^s.  A  light-sensitive  wljidshield.  now 
in  the  lab  stage,  is  dark  endugh  to  block 
blinding  sunrays  in  daylight,  lits  more  light 
through  at  night.  Another  possibility  is  a 
flexible  glass  that  bubbles  ou|  impact,  does 
not  .shatter  or  prodtice  skin-tfippiiig  jagged 
edges.  I 

Signaling  becomes  more  difTiiuIt  as  jet-hot 
i;:r-condi::ciipr  sales  seal  morJ  car  windows 
in  the  pe;^k  summer-travel  seakon.  To  han- 
dle the  prcjblcm.  voice  comnTLinication  via 
the  standard  car  radio  or  a  separate  receiver 
has  arrived.  "We  will  be  able  to  warn  driv- 
ers of  danger  ahead,  ask  tl:cn-«  to  turn  off  a 
directional  signal,  even  provic^*  route  direc- 
tions,"•  s.iys  Alex  L.  Haynes.  Filrd's  execati-.e 
engineer  for  vehicle  safety.  In  .-Hnial  flash- 
ing, experimental  tail  lamt)s  plow  green  at 
Ford,  bhie  at  General  Motors,  feoth  turn  red 
on  brakir.g.  J 

Braking  breakthroughs  sin(^e  World  War 
II  include  power  assists,  self-adjusters,  disks. 
Next,  we  may  get  pushbuttoii  hand  con- 
trols, beca\i?e  fingers  react  quiiiker  than  feet. 

Driving,  strain,  especiallv  oii  go-for-broke 
expressways,  will  at  least  partly  pass  from 
humii.it  minds  to  remote  speett-control  sys- 
tems. Marquette  Division  ot  Ourtlss-Wright 
Corp.  has  a  portable  electronifc  beam  tosser 
that  can  be  stationed  at  hi^liway  trouble 
spots.  It  beeps  a  warning  to  the  driver  that 
his  speed  has  to  be  chansed.  tHen  c'aanges  it 
automatically.  Tlie  receiver  wljl  be  mounted 
Oil  speed-control  devices  already  available  in 
many  cans.  With  present  units,  the  driver 
presets  a  desired  speed,  and  the  car  main- 
tains the  rate  no  matter  what-the  terrain. 

Electronics  in  ctts  ha.s  a  future.  A  "black 
b'lx"  may  provide  iiistant  data  on  all  moving 
parts  and  tell  you  when  your  500-horse- 
power  V-8  needs  a  tune-up.  Another  dial 
may  fla^-h  a  warning  that  odorless  but  leth.il 
carbon  monoxide  is  seeping  Into  the  car. 

At  least  three  s.ifety  ad-.anc.-^  will  arrive 
this  fall  in  the  1966  models, i  Instrument- 
panel  controls  In  over  half  Ithe  new  cars 
will  be  reces.'^ed,  becatise  proirtiding  knobs 
can,  and  do.  injure.  More  ^cat-belt  com- 
p:inies  will  offer  front-seat  d:  ig-oii,.!  shoulder 
strap.';.  Door  locks' will  be  stronger,  less  likely 
to  spriiig  in  a  .smashup.  i 

The  Dig  qtiestion:  When  4'"'  we  get  the 
i'nore  dramatic  Innovations  jke  the  wrist 
twist?  The  big  answer  (in  3'part-,s)  is  near 
future,  far  futtire,  maybe  neaer.  The  big 
rea-son  for  delay:  controversy. 

The  battles  affect  even  tha  more  prosaic 
Improvements.  "'Recessed  instrurnent-panel 
knobs  would  be  fine,  because  knobs  sliould 
be  out  of  the  wav  in  an  accident,"  savs  one 


spokejxiian.  "But  controls  also  have  to  be 
within  e.\.sy  reach."  Ford's  Haynes  suggest., 
knobs  that  break  on  impact.  Both°  Eo'y 
Haeusler.  safety  engineer  at  Chrysler,  and 
Haync.3  urge  shotildcr  harne.5ces,  "plus  seat 
belts,  but  Chrysler  now  is  the  only  auto  pro- 
ducer making  both  iteins  availaijle.  Harry 
Dumvilie.  director  of  tlie  technical  halsoii 
section 'of  the  GM  engineering  staff,  wlio 
sef^s  acivant.^.gcr.  to  the  strap,  still  asks. 
"Where  do  we  anchor  it?  If  the  strap  travels 
across  the  driver,  over  the  se.it  back  and 
down  to  the  floor,  the  downward  load  e.isily 
coiud  crack  a  collarbone."  Tlie  diagonal  belt 
iu  more  efreclivc  in  head-on  cra:,hCo,  bu'.  mo;,: 
cars  arc  hit  on  the  side.  Dumvilie,  like  every 

safety  engineer,  yearns  for  a  flexible  wind- 
shield: "Ideany,  it  wotild  be  made  of  trans- 
parent rubber." 

Green  t.ill  l.imps?  Researchers  found  their. 
almo.=  t  invisible  in  fog.  Collapsible  stcerir.i: 
coUunuii?  Dumvilie  wonders:  "Where  do  \\'e 
make  the  point  of  collapse  so  it  is  effective 
v.lielher  tiie  driver  is  a  300-pound  male  or  a 
90-pound  girl?"  He  sizzles  at  other  sugges- 
tions. A  4-inch  foam-rubber  lining  inside 
the  car  was  one  idea.  Unfortunately,  foam 
rubber  stores,  rather  than  absorbs,  energy 
and  uncoils  enough  force  to  blow  the  brains 
otit  of  a  man's  head.  FurUier  suggestion: 
hydratilic  bumpers  that  ctit  down  impact 
force  before  it  reaches  the  engine,  and  later, 
the  driver.  But  a  bumper  capable  of  dis- 
sipating the  energy  of  a  20  miles  per  hour 
crash  would  have  to  jut  3  feet  in  front  of  the 
car. 

In  the  iiltra  area.  Curtiss-Wright's  remote 
rpeed  cc'iitrol  won't  work  unless  every  car 
carries  a  receiver.  Radar  brakes?  Dum- 
vilie reports:  "Too  often,  the  car  stops  when 
it  "rhould  keep  goiiig.  Turning  a  corner,  I 
w.us  hilled  when  the  radar  beam  reflected  ofl 
a  p.  rked  car."  "Other  times,  it  didn't  reflect 
at  all  when  a  test  car  went  roaring  at  a  high 
mound  of  sand.  Ford  engineers  rate  wrist 
t'vist  mechanically  sotmd  for  the  market. 
but  they  also  realize  that  its  introduction 
v.-ould  require  retraining  for  all  drivers.  Tliey 
estimate  that  average  motorists  can  master 
tlie  techniciue  in  about  half  an  hour — if  they 
are  willing  to  try,  GM,  also  in  the  wrist- 
twist  development  business,  has  a  pistol-grip 
control  in  its  research  armory.  Poison-gas 
dial  indicator?  Safety  men  worry  that  the 
device  might  malfunction,  and  they  recom- 
mend, in.-teadi  periodic  checks  of  the  car 
underbody. 

Far  out  or  not,  safety  changes  coet  money 
a:id  ti'.ke  time.  Says  bumviUe,  "These  im- 
provements often  require  extensive  tooling 
We  just  don't  grab  things  off  the  shelf." 

Solving  technical  problems  is  only  the  first 
step.  Suppr>se  a  gotxl  radar  brake  was  de- 
veloped? The  manutacturer's  per  unit  cost 
might  run  to  a  thousand  dollars.  How  many 
car  owners  could  or  would  buy  it?  Nine 
years  ago.  Ford  keyed  its  sales  to  a  safety 
package  of  seat  belts,  padded  dash,  shatter- 
proof mirror,  stronger  door  locks,  deep-dish 
steering  wheel  ( to  protect  the  driver  from  the 
steering  column).  Restilt:  flop.  In  a  few 
mcmths.  Ford  switched  it5  pitch  to  horse- 
power after  the  s;i!e£  curve  paralleled  the  de- 
pression of  the  deep  di.sh. 

Auto  men  naturally  rerent  charges  of 
apathy,  John  F.  Gordon.  GM  president,  told 
Look,  "we  are  spending  more  money  tlian  we 
ever  did  before  on  safety  research." 

Though  90  percent  of  all  car  crashes  are 
the  handiwcirk  of  the  driver,  insiders  and 
outsiders  agree:  "We  mtist  do  everything  pos- 
sible, or  impossible,  'to  save  the  poor  nut 
behind  the  wheel" — in  spite  of  himself."  Yet 
the  marketing  men  know  it's  tough  to  sell 
safety.  Cornell's  Campbell  retorts,  "The 
least  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  m 
areas  where  safety  conflicted  with  styling, 
mainly  the  forward  section  of  the  car.  I 
have  great  faith  in  Detroit  stylists  and  be- 
lieve they  can  create  a  salable  package." 
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The  auto  makers  contribute  heavily  to 
c=ifety  research  at  Cornell,  UCLA,  and  other 
-■enters,  including  Detroit's  own  Wayne  State 
miversity.  W^U  has  quietly  learned  a  lot 
•rom  cadavers  strapped  f>nto  high-speed  test- 
Hi'.rd-^hcli  dummies  also  ride  tlie 
ted  death  trail,  btu  the  corpses  alone 
rriii  deliver  data  on  brain  and  skin  injuries. 
\sone  speal^er  at  a  Detroit  safety  conlercnce 
roted:  "Live  volunteers  are  scarce,"  The 
tompanies  crash  more  than  one  car  a  week, 
;o  test  new  kinds  of  belt  rcstrainers,  steel 
structural  designs,  sheet  nutal,  and  padding. 
rord  also  has  a  crane  tViat  drop.-,  car.s  30  iect 
i,n  tlieir  no.^cs  to  get  a  better  view  of  under- 
car  distort  ions  during  a  trash. 

After  Ford"s  sad  sales  experience  in  195fj, 
tn'e  safety  engineer  slipped  in  importance, 
TMs  may  be  his  comeback  year.  Tiie  reason. 
obviouslv,  is  that  car  is  fast  becoming  an 
abbreviation  for  carnage.  Basing  their  fore- 
casts on  the  current  iinnual  accident-increase 
r.'ite,  safety  experts  say  that  by  1975  100,000 
Americans  a  ve.ir  will  die  in  tralfic.  We  could 
pass  the  halfway  mark  to  that  bloody  goal 
bv  the  end  of  this  year.  More  c:irs  and  more 
drivers  inevitably  raise  the  death  rate.  De- 
troit's trump  card  from  1946  through  1961 
was  the  steady  decline  in  the  ratio  of  deaths 
to  vehicle  mileage.  The  trump  is  now  an  un- 
funny joker.  "W.'ilh  a  3-ycar  upturn,  the 
iilarni  bells  are  clanging.  Better  car  de.sign 
and  more  driver  education  will  lielp — but  not 
enough.  The  bi;^  problem,  however,  is  pub- 
lic apathy.  Motorists  never  really  accepted 
seat  belts  until  Sl.itc  legislatures  made  them 
compulsory.  Parnelli  Jones,  the  19C3  In- 
dianapolis 500  winner,  bclievta  shoulder 
harnesses  wotild  sa\e  countless  lives.  He 
wears  them  in  every  race— but  not  in  his 
family  sed.m. 

YOUR  SAFrTV-CilECK 

Traffic  experts  say  dri.cr  education  is  just 
one  part  of  the  eiTort  to  jnake  highwi.ys  safer. 
Mechanical  upkeep  is  ar.other.  The  national 
vehicle  safety-check  for  communities  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  each  M.iy  and  Juiie  by 
Look  and  the  Auto  Industries  Highwav  Safety 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Provincial  Saietv  Coordi- 
nntors.  in  the  31  States  that  do  not  require 
official  State  vehicle  inspection.  Autos  are 
put  through  free  lanes,  where  volunteers 
check  brakes,  glass,  liorn.  exiiaust  systems. 
Tires,  windshield  wipers,  front  and  rear  lights, 
itirn  signals,  mirrors  and  steering.  Last 
year,  3  million  vehicles  were  safcty-c'iecked 
in  3,700  participatiiig  communities.  For  in- 
formation about  or  assistance  m  setting  up 
ft  program,  write  to:  National  Vehicle  Safety- 
Check  for  Communities,  2000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C..  20006. 


[From  the  U.S.  News  .<c  World  Report! 

More  S.\fety  for  Autos— Chances  in   t>ie 
Works 

(NoTK. — Latest  watchword  in  Detroit: 
Safety.  Motorists  now  can  look  forward  to 
better  visibility,  new  ways  to  soften  the  im- 
pact of  a  crash,  new  devices  for  steering  and 
signaling. 

(For  a  report  on  what's  ahead,  direct  from 
industry  sources. ) 

Detroit. —  T'ne  new  car  you'll  "oe  buying  in 
the  next  year  or  so  will  have  more  safety 
built  into  it  than  ever  before. 

A  growing  cmpltasis  on  safety  is  becoming 
i.Dparent  among  all  U.S.  auto  makers. 

Now  on  the  way  from  car  mamifacturers 
are  new  feattires  desigiicd  to  keep  you  out 
of  serious  accidents,  or  reduce  tiie  chances  of 
serious  injury  in  a  mishap. 

For  instance — 

Knobs  and  levers  on  instrument  panels 
are  to  be  recessed.  Panels  themselves  will 
be  darker  in  color  to  cut  down  on  glare,  par- 
ticularly from  night  lights. 

Metal  with  a  diUl  linish  will  replace 
shiny    chrome    on    wind.«hie!d    wipers    that 

r.'jw  can  reflect  the  sun's  glare. 


Car  bumpers,  front  and  rear,  will  be  a  uni- 
frirm  height  off  the  ground,  regardless  of 
make  or  model,  to  minimize  damage  from 
collisions. 

Seat  belts  are  to  be  furnished  on  rear  as 
well  as  front  seats.  Stronger  locks  will  keep 
doors  more  securely  latched,  to  prevent  mo- 
torists from  being  thrown  otit  of  cars  in 
crackups. 

These  safety  features,  industry  sources  say, 
are  to  become  standard  equipment  on  all 
new  cars  by  the  1967  model  year  at  the 
l;,tcst — and  with  little  increase  in  price  to  the 
cur  l)uyer. 

Fi.'r  .anyone  willing  to  pay  extra,  a  host  of 

Other  safety  devices  arc  to  be  offpred  on 

every  make  and  model: 

Shoulder  harnesses  to  strap  in  the  driver 
and  other  front-seat  passengers. 

Anchors  to  keep  folding-type  seats  firmly 
in  place  in  case  of  sudden  jolts. 

Dual  systems  of  brakes  that  work  even  if 

one  set  s'nould  fail. 

A  dc\ice  to  flash  all  tail  and  turn  lights 
simultaneously  in  order  to  warn  approaching 
motorists  that  an  emergency  stop  is  being 
made. 

A  bigjer  otitside  rearview  mirror,  dou- 
ble the  surf.ice  ol  mirrors  that  now  gen- 
erally come  with  new  cars. 

A  steering  wheel  and  steering  column  built 
to  absorb  greater  impact. 

A  number  of  these  features  alr.-.tdy  are 
available  on  some  foreign  and  U.S.  cars. 
Putting  all  these  optional  extras  on  a  car 
could  add  as  much  as  $200  to  the  bill  for  a 
typical  auto,  according  to  industry  experts. 

"There's  no  question,"  says  an  executive 
of  one  of  the  big  three  auto  manuf.icturers, 
"that  there  is  more  emphaEis  on  safety  now 
than  ever  before  in  the  laboratories  and 
styling  studios  of  every  atito  company." 

Behind  many  cf  the  safety  impro' cments 
coming  soon  are  new  regulations  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

DEVICES     ON     GOVERNMENT     CARS 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
starting  with  1967  models,  is  going  to  reqture 
new  safety  features  to  be  built  into  the 
60.000  cars  it  buys  for  Government  use  each 
year.  It  is  these  features  that  auto  manu- 
facturers voluntarily  plan  to  put  into  cars 
they  sell  private  buyers. 

Already,  the  GSA  has  indicated  that  addi- 
tional safety  devices  will  be  required  on  cars 
sold  to  the  Government.  Expectation  is  that 
some  will  be  made  available  on  autos  sold 
to  the  public. 

Car  seats,  under  one  measure  now  being 
considered,  would  have  to  be  redesigned  to 
prevent  "whiplash"  injuries  to  the  neck  from 
stidden  stops.  Another  idea  is  an  antiskid 
device  to  keep  cars  from  going  otit  of  control 
on  slippery  pavements.  Government  officials 
are  studying  the  Icasiblliiy  of  relocating  the 
gas  tank  toprevent  fire  after  collision. 

DRAMATIC    IMrF.OVi'RlENTS    AHEAD 

Even  more  dramatic  improvements  in  auto 
.safety,  looking  beyond  those  under  scrutiny 
by  tlie  Go-. eminent,  promise  to  come  out  of 
the  laboratories  and  proving  grounds.  Some 
arc  expected  to  show  up  on  cars  before  the 
end  of  the  dec  ide. 

Beyond  the  bUieprint  stage  are  devices  that 
would  eh-minate  the  steering  wheel.  Test 
cars  now  being  driven  by  Ford  are  steered  by 
a  pair  of  5-inch  knobs,  more  than  a  foot 
apart  at  hip  height,  that  work  in  unison.  A 
stingle  stick  to  control  both  speed  and  di- 
rection is  being  developed  by  General  Motors. 

In  both  cases,  the  new  steering  systems 
reduce  the  danger  that  the  driver,  thrown 
forward  in  an  accident,  would  be  impaled 
on  a  steering  column.  The  new  devices  for 
guidance  also  give  the  driver  a  clearer  view 
of  the  road. 

Better  visibility  is  a  prime  target  of  auto- 
safety  engineers.  Now  In  the  lab  stage  is  a 
light-sensitive   windshield.      It's   designed   to 

lessen  glare  of  oncoming  headlights  or  rays 


of  the  sun,  yet  provide  adequate  vision  at 
night. 

Other  research  on  windshields  is  pointed 
at  a  flexible  glass  that  would  bend  under 
impact  without  shattering  or  producing 
jagged  edges. 

Intensive  research  is  underway  to  improve 
signal  lights.  Auto  companies  are  testing 
blue  and  green  taillights  that  turn  red  on 
braking  to  provide  a  sharper  light  contrast 
than  at  present. 

Other  tests  Involve  new  methods  of  brak- 
ing. Pushbutton  controls  to  halt  cars  may 
replace  pedals.  "Fingers  react  quicker  than 
feet."  says  a  safety  expert. 

Ford,  in  recent  weeks,  has  put  on  display 
an  experimental  early  warning  system,  using 
present  car  radios.  This  sy.stem  would  keep 
a  driver  advised  of  road  hazards  beyond  his 
range  of  vision. 

NEW    LAWS? 

The  stepup  in  safety  research  by  auto  com- 
panies comes  at  a  time  of  growing  concern 
over  car  safety  in  Washington  and  in  State 
capitals. 

There  is  more  and  more  talk  of  expanding 
Government  authority  over  the  broad  field 
of  auto  sjifety. 

On  May  25,  a  Senate  subcommittee  began 
hearings  "on  a  bill  to  set  safety  standards  for 
tires.  Later  this  year,  the  same  group  is  to 
consider  t.  proposal  to  compel  auto  makers 
to  equip  new  cars  with  a  whole  range  of 
safety  devices. 

Another  Senate  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  is  in  the  midst  of  hearings  on 
how  the  Federal  Government  can  improve 
traffic  safety. 

Bills  dealing  with  auto  safety  are  also 
pending  in  more  than  30  States. 

EMPHASIS    ON    SPEED 

Pressure  on  atitomakers  is  coming  from  the 
administration,  too.  Commerce  Secretary 
John  Connor  has  expressed  concern  over 
growing  emphasis  on  speed  pnd  en  the  size 
of  the  atitomobile  engines. 

Mr.  Connor  has  indicated  he  is  opposed  to 
Federal  controls  on  car  makers.  But  he  has 
been  meeting  quietly,  in  reCent  weeks,  wuth 
auto  industry  officials.  Mr.  Connor's  aim  is 
to  persuade  them  to  install  more  safety  fea- 
tures voluntarily. 

Auto  company  ofHcials.  for  their  part, 
question  whether  the  public  is  really  inter- 
ested in  safety.  Few  motorists,  it  is  claimed, 
ptirchase  safety  items  now  available  as  extra- 
cost  options.  Surveys  show  that  most  people 
who  have  seat  belts  in  their  cars  use  them 
much  less  than  half  the  time. 

Safety  engineers  also  say  that  auto  design 
is  not  tiie  only  factor  in  highway  safety. 
Faulty  driving  and  poorly  designed  roads  are 
regarded  by  most  traffic  authorities  as  even 
more  significant  causes  of  highway  casualties. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear,  the  country's  auto 
makers  are  stepping  up  their  efforts  to  build 
safer  cars. 


I  From   the  Journal   of   Am.erican   Insurance] 

Hfre's     Tomorrow     on     Wheels — As     1965 

Autos  Appear.  M'.kers  Forge  Ahe.^d  With 

More  Innovations  and  Improvements 

Space    probers    are    readying    a    Titan     n 

missile  for  Project  Gemini,  a  two-man  orbital 

trip  that  hopefully  will  lead  us  to  the  moon 

by  1970.    Watching  intently  on  the  sidelines 

are  the  automotive  engineers,  interested  in 

improving  transportation  on  this  planet. 

For  auto  men.  Project  Gemini  will  mark  the 
first  major  test  of  the  fuel  cell,  which  con- 
verts a  chemical  reaction's  energy  into 
electrical  current.  In  the  Titan  II  space- 
craft, a  fuel  cell  will  provide  auxiliary 
power.  In  the  autos  of  1975  or  beyond,  cells 
may  provi.de  long-lasting  motive  power  sim- 
ilar to  the  quiet  electric  batteries  that  pow- 
ered avitos  early  in  this  centtiry.  Unlike  bat- 
teries, fuel  cells  would  not  have  to  be  re- 
charged   frequently.     And    they   would   not 
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pollute  the  air  or  take  tip  space  required  by 
todays  engines. 

Testing  of  fuel  cells  ab^rd  Titan  n  exem- 
p\mes  far-reaching  studies  manuracturers 
r.reltviiking  to  improve  motor  vehicles.  Their 
n.ost  recent  efforts  -will  be  unveiled  later  this 
month  in  thousands  of  auto  showrooms  dis- 
pkiying  1965  model  cars.  In  Detroit,  s' ylists 
;.re  already  meeting  deadlines  on  1967  de- 
signs. And  automotive  researchers  are  seek- 
ing new  ways  of  movir.g  a  growing  number  of 
people  and  an  iiicreaeing  quantity  of  goods. 

Their  success  is  revealed  in  automr.kers" 
recent  prosress  reports  and  at  exhibitions, 
including  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair.  Here 
are  some  of  tomorrow's  automotive  innova- 
tions, some  only  a  few  years  away: 

Automatically  controlled  highway  lanes  on 
v.hich  vehicles  safely  travel  btunper  to 
Lumper  at  maximum  speed.  General  Mo- 
tor.?, wliicii  claims  the  system  v.ould  double 
freeway  capacity,  proposes  thnt  expressways 
h.T.ve  one  normal  lane  of  traffic .  one  "transi- 
tional" lane  and  one  "Autoline"  lane  of  fast- 
moving  vehicles  protected  from  collision  by 
automatic  controls. 

Automatic  controls  and  warning  devices 
that  would  alert  drivers  or  reduce  the  speed 
of  cars  when  they  come  too  close  to  vehicles 
ahead.  One  system  wotild  use  electro- 
hydratilic  devices  for  converting  electrical 
signals  into  mechanical  actions. 

Minibank  headlights,  a  series  of  12  small 
lamps  mot:nted  across  the  front  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  Aurora,  a  practical  dream  car 
with  23  cxperim.ental  features.  Thc.~e  one- 
ir.ch  sealed  beam  units  would  produce  con- 
trolled road  illumination  with  multiple  stages 
between  briglitest  aiid  dimmest  extremes. 
Beams  could  be  directed  to  light  shoulders. 
Ford  also  wTaps  rear  turn  signals  of  the 
Aurora  around  the  side  for  increased  effec- 
tiveness and.  adds  turn  signals  on  tiie  side 
of  the  car. 

Automatic  auto  parking  in  space-saving 
garages  equipped  with  individual  pallets 
borne  on  air  bearing.";.  A  c:.r  could  be  parked 
every  14  seconds  in  such  a  garage,  according 
to  designers. 

Exclusive  bu.s  lanes  on  expressways  that 
could  permit  movement  of  1.450  buses  per 
hour  carrying  more  than  70.000  persons. 
Such  bus  or  bus-train  lanes  could  be  incor- 
p  )rated  into  our  present  expressw::y  system 
and  equipped  with  interchange  termuiuls  in 
suburban  areas. 

Even  the  1965  models  unveiled  this  month 
Incorporate  some  forward-looking  improve- 
ments that  add  to  automotive  safety  and 
provide  reassurance  for  auto  iijsurers  who 
must  meet  growing  costs  of  highway  acci- 
dents. Some  models  have  disk  brakes  which 
are  less  likely  to  fail  or  fade  in  emergency 
stop  situations.  Others  have  tandem  brake 
systems  that  assure  that  one  set  will  work 
if  the  other  fails.  Low-profile  tires  provide 
broader  tread  that  grips  pavements  better. 
And  19C5  auto  bodies  are  less  (.lettered  by 
t.ill  fins  and  chrome  frills  that  have  been 
responsible  for  injuries  to  pedestrians. 

Negatively,  the  1965  models  incorporate 
more  powerful  motors  and  are  advertised  to 
emphasize  speed  as  well  as  availability  of 
h.gh-performance  engines  for  many  models. 
Wraparound  windshields  and  rear  window.s. 
more  pronounced  in  the  1965  cars,  do  not 
increase  visibility  but  v.'ill  run  up  insurance 
I'^sses  on  broken  gla.ss.  Even  side  windows 
arc   curved   to  provide  more  shoulder  room. 

In  all,  manufacturers  expended  several  de- 
sign years,  40  million  test  miles,  and  abotit 
M.2  billion  to  develop  the  1965  models.  Pro- 
ponents of  auto  safety  point  out  however 
tliat  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  was 
applied  to  safety  impro\ements. 

Tomorrow's  vehicles  will  reflect  innova- 
tions not  only  in  moving  people,  but  also  in 
movement  of  goods  for  an  exploding,  migrat- 
ing population.  Truck-s,  already  toting  closed 
containers,  will  carry  weather-tight  contain- 
erized loads  to  multilevel  "open"  warehouses. 


Here  computers  will  control  Inventories 
and  ship  cargoes  out  throu^i  Integrated 
freight  terminals  served  by  helicopters, 
barges,  railroads,  and  pipelinet,  as  well  as 
local  and  highway  trucli.  For  Insurers,  con- 
trolled containerized  lliipping  will  mean 
fewer  cargo  thefts,  reduced  airgo  damage 
and  pro'oably  fewer  reports  of  compensable 
injuries  among  warchou.se  ^-orkers  and 
tca.msters.  j 

Wliile  high-salaried  professional  engineers 
in  Detroit  struggle  witli  tlic  practical  and  ap- 
plied research  problem.^  of  modern-day  trans- 
port, u:Tfieri5raduiites  at  Mussacfctisetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  may  havejthe  tdtimate 
answer  to  commtiters'  transpc*-tation  woes. 
They  envision  a  commucar.  a  Compact  elec- 
tric car  controlled  by  com.puteis  that  would 
wliisk  a  commuter  to  his  job  over  toll  roads 
with  electritied  siderails.  Comijiucars  would 
get  atirom.itic  15-second  safety  theoks  before 
entering  express  lanes  and  woUId  be  routed 
by  data  proce.<;.-ing  cards.  Best  of  all,  tlicy 
could  be  rented  ratlier  than  owned,  to  be 
summoned  from  an  atuomatic  parage  at  the 
twist  of  a  dial. 

A  dream,  perhaps,  but  that's  what  tomor- 
row on  wheels  promises  to  be. 

HOW    AEOt'T    S.\FETy    N(  IW? 

W'aile  atito  makers  promise  fa  ntastic  inno- 
vations in  design  and  convenience  in  1965 
cars  and  those  of  the  future,  i  ntitual  atito- 
m.ob.lo  ii~.surance  ct^mpanies  coi  tinue  to  urge 
sdopticin  of  inexpensive  impro  -ements  that 
v.-ould  adva?ico  auto  safety.  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.'s  survival  car  II  lemonstrated 
how  a  conventional  car  could  lie  made  sub- 
.stantinlly  ."=r;ier  with  improv  r-mcTits  that 
would  cost  only  $10  per  car  in  a:lded  produc- 
tion cost. 

.Safety  improvements  most  ol  ten  urged  by 
experts  include  flexiljle  steering  wheels,  roll- 
over bars,  reinforced  trunks  and  doors,  fail- 
safe dtial  brake  systems.  saf(  ty  harnesses 
and  paddcn  interiijr^.  wraparot  nd  seats  and 
recessed  handles  and  knobs. 

Adoption  of  these  safety  Improvements 
will  be  vital  to  auto  insurers  <in(  their  policy- 
holders in  the  next  decade.  According  to 
the  central  automobile  safety  committee  of 
Kemper  Insurance,  there  will  t  e  130  million 
traffic  accidents  involving  22C  million  ve- 
hicles in  the  next  10  years.  J  tore  than  38 
million  persons  will  be  injurec  or  killed,  it 
estimates,  and  dam.  ge  will  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion.    At  this   rate,   1   of   every  5   Americans 

)ie   decade   to 

an  acciuent 

every  4  years 

To  a\oid  this  toll,   traffic  ex^jerts  say.  we 
must    have    improved    driver 
licensing,  far-re;. ciimg  research 
causes,    and    vehicles    designed 
safety.    The  job,  they  say,  can 
drav.ing  bonrds  in  Detroit. 


will   be   injured   or   killed   in   lIk 
come,  and  each  driver  v.iU  have 


training  and 
into  accident 
for  greater 
start  now  on 
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CoxGRF=s  Vr.r.srs  C.\rs — pREssriE  Is  Increas- 
ing FOR  New  Fi;der.«.t.  Rule  cn  Alto,  Tire 
S.AFT.TY — Senators  Rieicoff,  Nelson  Urge 
DvM.  BR.MiES.  Padded  Dash— ►Tinrs  Calt  kd 
In-ade-ji'ate— DETRr.iT  Dffe.ndS  Its  Products 

(By  D.;n  Cordtz ) 
WasisIngtcn. — They're  still  w»?;(ome  at  the 
WTiite  House,  taut   the  coiintrj's  carmakers 
are  having  their  troubles  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  niotor  men  are  no  strangers  to  the 
legislative  wars,  of  course.  Iti  years  past, 
they've  faced  official  accusations  of  every- 
thing from  price  gouging  and  Ini.streatmont 
of  dealers  to  high-pressure  financing  Utctics 
and  the  squeezing;  out  of  smaller  competi- 
tors. But  now  the  politicians  aijc  up  to  some- 
thing considered  potentially  '  much  more 
troublesome:  They're  laying*  unfriendly 
hands  on  the  car  itself. 

"I  can't  remember  a  time."  s;1ys  tlie  Wash- 
ington representative  of  one  major  auto 
manufacturer,  "wheit^  Congrest  has  come  up 


with  so  many  legislative  proposals  aimed  at 
the  prodticr.  Maybe  we  should  call  it  the 
Year  of  the  Serpent." 

Most  likely  tr,  succeed  in  Congress  this 
year  is  an  antipollution  plan.  Tlie  S^enate 
already  has  passed  a  bill  requiring  that  new 
cars,  beginning  in  1967.  be  equipped  with  a 
$50  device  to  cut  down  on  smog-producing 
exhaust  fumes,  ;ind  the  House  starts  work  on 
similar  legisUaion   this  week. 

COSTLIER  tires,  .SAFETY  ITEMS? 

Other  action  may  follow  In  years  ahead,  if 
not  in  this  session.  This  morning  tlie  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  restimes  hearings  on 
propospls  which  cotild  make  the  au'.o  com- 
panies put  better  and  costlier  tires  on  manv 
models.  Scheduled  for  later  consideration  is 
a  measure  which  would  compel  Detroit  to 
add  a  long  list  of  safety  Items,  including 
padded  dashboards  and  collapsible  stecr- 
iiig  wheels,  as  standard  equipment  on  e.ich 
nev.'  passenger  vehicle.  Estimated  cost; 
over  $100  per  car.  Tomorrow  an  amend- 
ment to  the  excise  t^nx  bill  will  be  proporoci, 
requiring  that  the  companies  add  this  gear 
as  a  condition  for  getting  a  final  tax  cut 
that  would  amount  to  an  estimated  averace 
of  $90  on  new  cars. 

Ironically,  even  if  the  tax  reduction  b'.U 
passes  without  this  amendment,  the  planned 
cut  now  looks  like  a  mixed  blessing  for  the 
industiy.  Apparent  congressional  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  Federal  atito  taxes  in  3 
years  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  critics 
who  previously,  hesitated  to  ptish  laws  that 
would  boo.tit    new  car  prices. 

"I  think  there  will  be  a  lot  of  feeling  thrit 
if  they  get  a  big  tax  cut,  they  otight  to  use 
some  of  that  money  to  make  the  cars  safer," 
predicts  Commerce  Committee  Chairman 
Warrkn'  Macnlvon,  of  W.'.shingtcn  State.  A 
veteran  Ropublican  on  the  committee  adds. 
"It's  awfully  hard  to  be  ag:iinst  safety,  espe- 
cially if  it  doesn't  co.'st  the  ctistoniers  any- 
thing." 

De.  pite  such  comments,  it's  quite  possible 
the  industry'  will  get  through  this  se.'^sion  of 
Congress  relatively  un.";cathed.  Action  on 
tire  and  safety  eciuipment  could  easily  be 
put  off  for  2  or  3  years  while  tlie  Government 
tries  to  fill  in  the  wide  gaps  in  information 
about  accidents  and  their  causes.  Neverthe- 
less, the  long-term  outlook  for  tlie  auto  men 
is  not  reassuring.  Once  the  research  is  done, 
their  critics  are  stire  to  redouble  their  cJIorts, 

"We're  a  big.  tempting  tarpet."  a  company 
official  admits  glumly.  "The  reformers  have 
been  after  us  for  years,  and  tlie  safety  gim- 
mick looks  like  the  best  one  they've  ever 
come  up  with." 

NO    SHORTAGE    OF    LEADERS 

Certainly  there  is  no  shortage  of  willing 
leaders  for  the  congressional  assault  forces. 
In  the  Senate,  a  couple  of  liberal  Democrats 
are  eagerly  vying  for  the  role.  Wisconsin's 
Senator  Gavlord  Nelso.m  struck  the  t^rst 
legislative  blow  by  introducing  both  the  tire 
and  safety  equipment  bills.  But  probably  in 
a  better  strategic  position  lor  the  long  haul 
is  Senator  Ai.raham  Ribicoff,  who  first 
started  berating  the  auto  industry  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  and  kept  sniping  at  it 
:;s  Secretary  of  Healtli,  tuucaiion,  and 
Welfare. 

Senator  Ribicoff  introduced  the  excise  tax 
amendment  calling  for  new  safety  items; 
but,  more  important,  he  hits  a  platform 
which  enables  him  to  pur&tic  his  crusade 
more  broadly.  Largely  to  promote  establish- 
n'.cnt  of  a  new  Department  of  Ho.ising  and 
Urban  Afiairs,  he  was  awarded  chairmanship 
of  the  subcommittee  on  recrganizatiou  of 
the  Executive  branch  when  the  89th  Con- 
grtoS  convened.  While  legislation  to  au- 
thorize that  long-time  Wliite  House  project 
languishes  in  the  subcommittee,  the  dapper 
Connecticut  Democrat  has  plunged  into  a 
vigorous  Investigation  of  the  Government's 
suspected  shortcomings  in  the  field  of  auto 
safety. 
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"We  spend  J1  bUlion  to  protect  3  men  in  a 
sp  iCe  capsule,  and  I  approve  completely,"  he 
declares.  "But  we  won't  even  spend  1  per- 
cent of  that  to  protect  190  million  Ameri- 
cans on  the  highway.  'Wlien  a  plane  crashes, 
we  spare  no  expense  to  find  out  why — even 
put'it  back  together,  piece  by  p.ece.  But  we 
kill  48,000  a  year  oa  the  highways  and  we 
don't  even  have  accurate  statistics,  much 
less  iutonnation  on  the  causes. " 

The  G.'vcrnmcnt,  Senator  Ribicoff  con- 
tends, has  no  sense  of  urgency  aoout  traffic 
safety.  He  notes  that  a  report  on  the  execti- 
tlve  branch's  safety  operations,  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  in  January  lor  mid-Marcli 
delivery,  has  yet  to  appear.  Recently,  he 
adds,  the  General  Services  Administration 
was  domed  funds  to  police  its  requirements 
of  safely  eciiupnient  on  cars  tlie  Govern- 
ment buys;  the  National  Bure.ai  of  Stand- 
ards decided  to  a'oaiidon  .'^ome  "unique"  tire 
testing  equipment  rather  than  m'j\e  it  to 
its  new  he;  dtiuaricrs  at  G.iitliersburg,  Md.; 
and  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  Senator 
RiBicoiFS  words,  "downgraded"  the  traffic 
safety  work  of  its  A^-cident  Pr;r.  ontion  Divi- 
sion, 

As  a  less  recent  but  move  scriou.s  example 
of  this  pattern.  Senator  Riuif  off  cites  the 
1961  abolition  of  the  Delen.'e  Dep.irtmcnts 
Commission  on  Accidental  Trauma.  Accord- 
ing to  its  own  reports,  the  Commission  did 
the  earliest  research  work  Ic.iding  to  devel- 
opment of  padded  auto  dashboards,  crash- 
resistant  dO'ir  locks,  and  steering  wheels  and 
columns  which  give  way  under  strong  im- 
pact. It  also  claimed  to  have  iirsl  demon- 
strated tJie  effectiveness  of  seat  'oelib  in  re- 
ducing ciMsh  injuries.  Keverthe!e.s.<--,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  voted  to 
scrap  tl;c  C( mmi-ssion  on  the  ground  that  its 
research  was  not  direcied  at  military  jirob- 
lems.  (Sen. '.tor  Ribicoff  points  to  a  Gov- 
ernment report  that  one-third  ol  the  Korean 
war  deaths  were  caused  by  veiiicle  accidents 
not  related  to  combat  and  adds  that  today 
more  servicemen  are  killed  in  car  crashes 
than  die  from  all  dise.isos  combined.) 

"It's  a  strange  thing."  he  ucclares.  "that 
every  time  an  agency  begins  to  do  some- 
thing in  tills  area,  it  seems  to  disappear. 
Id  like  to  know  why." 

In  his  position  as  a  seli-appointcri  'goad." 
Senator  Ribicoff  will  be  able  to  go  on  ask- 
ing such  questions  i^lmost  indetinitely,  and 
he  intends  to  do  so.  But  de.=  pue  bis  support 
for  more  rc-circli.  he  feels  enough  is  aireadj 
known  to  form  a  basis  for  safety  legislation. 
"We  should  go  on  trying  to  improve  drivers 
and  the  roads,"  he  s.iys.  "but  it's  time  to  do 
something  ob.jtu  the  cars,  too." 

Senator  Nelson,  also  a  former  Governor 
with  a  long  interest  in  highway  safety, 
agrees.  He  quotes  witii  apjjrov.a  the  as- 
sertion pf  a  Columbia  University  safety  ex- 
pert that  "we  design  cars  and  roads  and  then 
tell  the  driver  to  adapt  himself  to  tliem  as 
best  he  can.  We  should  start  the  otlier  way 
around.  Let  us  first  find  out  what  the_ 
drivel's  capacities  aro  and  then  build  cars 
and  roads  to  fit  them." 

Like  his  Connecticut  coUcgue.  Senator 
Nelson  takes  a  dim  view  of  Detroit's  atti- 
tude towa.rd  safety.  "Tiic  slightest  mention 
of  safety  standards  seems  to  cause  panic  in 
the  automobile  industry."  he  remarks.  Adds 
Senator  Ribicoff  "Tiiey  say,  'safety  won't 
■"  sell  cars."  Well,  it's  not  si  mucli  a  question 
of  safety  selling  cars,  but  the  responsibility 
of  any  segment  of  American  society  to  save 
lives." 

SECRETARY    CONNORS    CONCERN 

Auto  industry  officials,  of  cour.-e,  say  they 
accept  tliat  responsibility  and  are  in  fact  now 
turning  out  cars  that  .are  entirely  safe.  But 
they  prefer  to  put  their  advertising  emphasis 
almost  exclusively  on  styling  and  power. 
Even  Commerce  Secretary  Connor,  a  former 
General  Motors  Corp.  director,  conceded  to 
Senator  Rtdicoff  that  he  is  disturbed  about 


the  "hot  car"  theme  and  Intends  to  talk  to 
his  Detroit  friends  about  it. 

Many  lawmakers  see  elimination  of  the 
speed  and  power  appeal  as  the  key  to  car 
safety  but  they  are  frankly  pessimistic  about 
prospects.  A  legislator  from  a  major  car- 
producinp  State  says.  "You'll  never  solve  the 
problem  until  you  put  a  speed  governor  on 
e\rry  car,  but  you'll  never  get  the  American 
public  to  accept  the  idea,  either."  In  this 
area.  Congicrs  seems  limited  to  pressuring 
auto  manufacturers  to  forgo  the  horsepower 
r.-cc  voluntarily,  as  they  did  briefly  a  few 
ye.trs  back.  So  attention  is  largely  focused 
on  the  car's  other  equipment. 

For  example,  Sentitor  Nelson's  tire  bill, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  a  dozen  other  Demo- 
crats, would  set  had  and  speed  standards 
for  tires  iud  would  cstpblish  uniform  termi- 
nology and  labeling  rules.  The  aim  is  to 
enable  a  I'jurchaser  to  tell  readily  if  a  given 
tire  would  be  adequ'Ue  for  his  car  and  diiving 
habits.  When  tae  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee opened  its  hearings  late  last  month, 
expert  witnesses  teitified  not  even  a  tire 
dealer  c.iii  V)e  sure  what  the  markings  on  the 
side  of  a  tiie  really  mean.  And.  although 
Senator  Nelson  is  concerned  about  helping 
buyer.;  of  replacrment  tu'cs,  he  is  also  aroused 
b. cr  t<>stimor>y  that  auto  companies  ignore 
tiremakers'  advice  and  equip  ijcw  c.irs  with 
tires  said  to  bf  unsafe  for  c:  pacity  loads  at 
legal  high  A  ay  speeds. 

LETTLUS    to    DETROIT 

"Or.e  rubber  executive  told  the  Federal 
Tr  idc  Commission  many  station  wagons  need 
eiv'ht-ply  thes."  h(s  dcclires.  "but  today  ail 
Anierican  wacons  come  with  two-ply  tires. 
Tlicy  sell  a  nine-p:..'senger  c:j"  and  put  on 
tires  designed  to  carry  two  perplc  and  no 
bap'iage."  Senator  Nelson  h.is  just  sent  let- 
ters to  the  presidents  of  the  four  major  auto 
lirms  asking  what  tJir-y  are  doing  to  correct 
tiie  situation  described  in  tiiis  "unrefuted 
testimony." 

Botii  Senators  Nelson  and  Rilicoff  charge 
th.c  motor  industry  v. ith  false  economy  in 
its  tire  p-^'licy.  They  extend  this  accusation 
to  its  reluctance  to  equip  all  cars  with  the 
F  fety  dPvi:eK  due  to  be  rctjuircd  on  voiiiclcs 
bought  f'lr  Government  use.  starting  with 
19G7  models.  Both  the  Nelson  safety  equip- 
ment bill  r.nd  the  Ribicoff  excise  tax  amei:d- 
ment  would  require  this  extension  of  Federal 
i-t-T  nd  ''rc^s. 

Included  in  the  list  are:  Seat  and  seal-belt 
anc'norages  whicii  meet  speci.J  spec»ttcations; 
padded  dashboards  and  p.iuded  sun  visors; 
recessed  dashboard  controls  r.nd  gages:  safety 
dLior  latches  and  hinges  to  help  keep  doors 
from  springing  open  in  a  crash;  impact-ab- 
surbintt  steering  wbecls  and  coluinns;  rear 
fliishing  warning  lights  for  use  when  the  car 
is  halted  on  the  higiiway;  laminated  safety 
gla.ss  in  all  windows;  dual  braking  systems, 
to  provide  a  backup  in  case  one  system  fails; 
standard  bumper  heights  and  staiidard  pU- 
terns  for  automatir  gear-shift  lever"=;  full- 
sweep  windshield  wipers;  glare-cutting  paint 
on  surfaces  likely  to  reflect  light  Into  the 
driver's  eyes;  luMy  adequate  tires  and  safety 
rim.;  and  such  already  popular  equipment  as 
backup  lights  and  outside  rearview  mirrors. 

.'<tlil  being  studied  and  likely  to  be  added 
at  some  point  are  seat  backs  designed  to  re- 
duce "whiplash"  neck  injuries;  antiskid 
devices  for  brakes;  and  improvement,':  in  visi- 
bility and  gasoline  tank  design.  Manufac- 
turers, while  they  decline  to  talk  publicly 
about  pending  legislation  at  all,  stoutly 
resist  such  official  standards.  They  argue 
privately  that  customers  can  now  have  such 
equipment  if  they  want  it,  and  add  they  will 
quickly  adopt  voluntarily  any  safety  devices 
of  proven  value. 

Their  congressional  critics  scoff  at  any  such 
possibility.  ""It  took  strong  public  pressure 
to  get  action  out  of  Detroit  on  seal  belts," 
asserts  Senator  Ribicoff.  Senator  Nelson 
iulds.  "Tliey  might  not  fight  Federal  stand- 


r  rds  if  the  States  start  getting  into  this  field. 
But  it's  up  to  Congress  to  do  the  job." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    239 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  8371.  supra,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  1  may  be  added  as 
cosponsor  to  S.  1927,  to  preserve  as  an 
area  of  historic  interest  certain  struc- 
tures and  lands  comprising  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
v.\R  orphans'  edvcation.^l    -.ssistance  act 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
s;;onsor  of  S.  2067,  to  amend  the  War  Or- 
phans' Educational  A.ssistance  Act  to 
increase  the  monthly  educaiional  bene- 
fits available  to  the  children  of  American 
servicemen  who  have  lost  their  lives 
through  hostile  actions  or  extrahazard- 
ous duty,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  !Mr.  Kennedy'. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  I  introduced 
a  similar  measure.  At  that  time  we  had 
just  been  dramatically  reminded  of  the 
selfless  devotion  of  the  officers  and  men 
v.ho  daily  risk  great  dangers  in  the  de- 
fense of  free  men  by  the  tragic  loss  of  the 
i'>uc!ear-powered  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
Thresher. 

1  investigated  then  the  educational 
opportunities  p.t  aila'ole  to  the  children 
of  the  men  of  the  Thresher  crew,  and 
discovered  that  the  montiily  benefit  pro- 
vided by  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  was  established  in  1956. 
I  further  discovered  that  although  by 
1263  tuition  costs  had  increased  by 
nearly  50  percent,  there  had  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  monthly  payments 

Since  1963  education  expenses  have 
continued  to  rise.  The  children  of  the 
T'nresfier  crew  are  2  years  older.  Each 
day  we  read  news  of  our  men  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  freedom. 
These  men  too  leave  children  behind 
them.  Surely  the  verj'  ^east  we  can  do 
is  to  insure  these  children  adequate  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  24,  1965.  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  following  bill  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  2022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  articles  imported  into  the 
United  Stat-es.  to  est^tblish  a  flexible  basis  for 
the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supply- 
ing nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  U.S>  market;  Mr.  Bartlept.  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  Pastore.  and  Mr.  Scott. 
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S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
r.rr.endment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St.ites  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  Mr.  B.^RTLETT,  Mr.  B\yh,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  C.\F.LsoN',  Mr.  CHfRCH.  Mr.  Cl.\rk,  Mr. 
CooPEn,  Mr.  CrRTis.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  E.\stl.\n-d, 
Mr.  Gr.UENiN'G.  Mr.  H.\rt,  Mr.  Loxg  of  Mis- 
s  >uri.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  SM.^THERS. 
Mr.  Tow^R.  Mr.  Tydi:.cs.  and  Mr.  Yol'xc  of 
Xcrlh  D.,kota. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS  BY  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y.  I  wish  to 
announce  thaii  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  S.  631.  to  permit 
U.S.  judges  who  resign  after  attaining 

age  65  and  after  serving  for  at  least  15 
ycai's  to  continue  to- receive  the  salary 
which  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  of 
rciignaiion.  S.  1513.  to  increase  from 
SIO.OOO  to  $30,000,  the  iimitation  on  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  in 
suits  against  the  United  States  for  breach 
of  contract  or  for  compensation.  S. 
1567,  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to  increase 
.fiom  $10,000  to  550,000  the  limitation  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts 
in  suits  against  the  United  States  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation. 
S.  1804.  to  provide  for  tiie  appoinunent 
of  two  additional  jud,ses  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims.  H.R.  1665.  to  ai-acnd 
title  28.  entitled  "Judiciaiy  and  Judicial 
P:-oc-:durG,"'  of  the  United  States  Coclo  to 
confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  dcteimino,  and  render 
jud'-'ment  in  special  juris-'ictional  cases; 
and  K.R.  3097,  to  provide  for  the  record- 
ing of  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound  re- 
cordings as  well  as  by  shorthand  or 
mechanical  means. 

The  hearings  are  .scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. June  10,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  6226  of 
the  New  Senate  Ofnce  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  pertaining  to  these 
measures  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

^■'r.  UASTLAND.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  the 
foilowin';  noniinatioirs  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  H.  Heddy,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  ca.stern  district  of  Tennes- 
see, term  of  4  year.": — -reappointnient. 

Cafo  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  v.-e.stcrn  district  of  Tennessee, 
term  of  4  year-s — reappointment. 

Wesley  H.  Petrie.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S. 
m.arshal  district  of  Hav.aii,  term  of  4 
years — reappointment. 

Anton  T.  Skoro,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
mar.'?hal.  di.':trict  of  Idaho,  term  of  4 
years — reappointment. 

R.  Ben  Hosier,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal, southern  district  of  Ohio,  term  of 
4  year.s — reappointment. 


Fred  F.  Hoh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal, southern  district  of  Ohio,  term  of 
4  years — reappointment. 

Ellis  Maylett,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal, district  of  Utah,  term  of  4  years — 
reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj'.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Monday.  June  14,  1965.  any 
representatioiis  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  furchar  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  niay  Ijc  scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PREfTEN'TEE) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  7,  1965.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 

enrolled  bill  iS.  1135'  to  further  amend 
the  Reorganization  Act  ^f  1949,  as 
amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply 
to  reci'ganization-  plans  transmitted  to 

the  Congress  f.t  any  time  beifore  Decem- 
ber 31,  i968.  I 


INSPECTION,  MAIXTEN.^NCE.  AND 
REPAIR  OP  FIXED  EQUIPMENT  IN 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaniniou.5  consetit  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  tiie  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  2C1.  S.nate  bill  151G. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFIC3R,  T1-:G  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tht  Legisl.ative  Clehk.  A  bill  'S. 
1516)  to  amend  the  Fedctal  Property 
and  Admini-^rative  SenLcc^,  Act  of 
1049,  as  amended,  so  as  to  auLhorize  the 
Administrator  "of  General  Services  to 
enter  into  cjntiacts  for  tht  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  eo.uip- 
ment  in  '^federally  owned  tjuilrlings  for 
periods  n^t  to  e.xcecd  5  yenr.-.  and  for 
other  purpose^:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICI^R.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ofithe  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection|  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  tlie 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ^.V:.  Piesident,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recced  an  excerpt  fronii  the  report 


purposes  of 


'No.  273 1,  explaining  the 
the  bill. 

There  bein-?  no  objection!  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  wciild  permit.  t!ie  Administrator 
of  Gencrnl  Scrvice.5  to  entx-r  |j-it/>  contracts 
■with  private  concerns  for  tlie  in.spcctlon, 
maintenanc:.  and  repair  of  fi^ici  equipment 
and  cqviipment  systems  in  Fccfcral  btiiklings 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  5  yeir.';. 

Under  exlstintr  authority  r^f  ;;i'.v  contracts 
for  s\ich  services  are  executed  r.i.  an  nnnual 
basis.  The  Acting  Adniini.'^trf.-i.r  or  Gen- 
eral Services  reported  that  aut!v>rl'y  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
v/ill  make  possible  greater  economy,  safety, 

and  efficiency  in  the  mriintcnnnce  and  op- 
eration of  Federal  buUding.s  and  equipment 
at  less  cost  to  the  Government  tlian  is  pos- 
sible under  the  requirement  tfcat  such  con- 
tracts be  negotiated  on  an  annual  basis. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Acting  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices report.ed  to  the  committee  that  the  fixed 
equipment  and  ecjuipment  systems  intended 
to  be  serviced,  inspected,  or  repaired  tin- 
der the  authority  of  this  amendment,  would 
include  air  conditioning,  heating  systems, 
elevator.?,  plumbin.cr.  pneiiniatic  tube  sys- 
tems, and  other  sinirjsr  eqiiipinent  which 
has  been  installed  In  Fodcr.^l  buildings.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  servicing  of  this 
equipment  can  be  performed  by  private  firms 
wiiich  specialize  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
type  of  eqiiipmont. 

The  Acting  Administrator  stated  that  in 
many  localities  the  Government  has  been 
unable  to  employ  or  retain  for  any  lengih 
of  time  employees  with  spccialiTied  training 
.•^nd  skilled  craftsman  to  perform  the  work 
because  of  local  labor  market  conditions. 
In  some  lor.-.lities  there  is  insulTicient  Wi^ric 
of  this  nature  to  require  full-time  employ. 
ecs  and  in  other  locations  the  workload  fluc- 
tuates so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  sched- 
ule  for  a  fixed  staff  of  service  perfonr.e!. 

ExrL.»LN.-\TION-   a?:d   jt.'stific,\tio:j 

The  following  detailed  explanation  and 
justification  for  this  proposal  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 

referred  to  the  committee  by  letter  dated 
February  5.  1965.  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator  C)f   Geiieral   Services. 

Tlie  fi.xcd  equipment  systems  intended  to 
b?  covered  by  this  measure .  inchide  heat- 
in;r,  refrigeration,  ventilation,  air  condition- 
inr",  electrical  vertical  transportation,  plumb- 
ing, fire  protection,  watchmen,  fuel  ani 
pnetimatic  tvibe  systems  in.'-'talled  in  Federal 
buildings.  Typical  i^ems  common  to  these 
s^-stems  are  the  following:  Boilers,  stokers, 
and  oil  burners;  compressors,  chines,  and 
cooling  towers;  fans,  nlrhandlcrs.  and  In- 
cinction  ttnits:  tran.-sformc-rs,  motors.  ge!> 
orators.  high  voltage  switchgcnr  and  interior 
distril>tition  wiring;  pumps,  pipinr',  and  wa- 
ter tanks:  fire  alarms  and  watchman  centr.il 
recorders:  fuel  tanks,  and  lines:  blowers  and 
tube  stations:  and  elevators  and  esc:Mators. 
Such  systems  are  relatively  complex  and 
co.stly  and  rcqturo  contintiotis  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  (when  ncccssaryl 
of  ."".uch  a  ch.iracter  that  they  c"n  be  opcratir-d 
efTiciently.  with  the  greatest  possible  spfe- 
ty.  with  a  minimum  of  service  interruption, 
for  tiie  longest  possible  time  economically 
jti.stifiable. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  servlclntr  nf  this 
equipment  is  su.bjcct  to  bein?  pprfnrnied  for 
the  Government  by  contracting  with  firms 
which  specialise  in  the  various  aspects  there- 
of. It  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the 
Government  if  more  of  this  servicing  could 
be  contracted  out.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  For  ore  thine,  the  Govern- 
ment in  many  localities  have  been  tinablc  to 
employ,  or  to  retain  for  anv  lencrth  of  time 
those  employed,  the  nece-s<^nry  number  of 
snecially  trained  skilled  craftrmen.  and  e;i- 
pervisors  with  know-how.  to  perfrrm  the 
work  because  of  local  labor  market  condi- 
tions. For  another,  by  contracting  for  th's 
work  the  Government  Is  relieved  of  the  added 
costs  and  difHculties  inherent  In  purchasing, 
transporting  and  storing  innumerable  spare 
parts  and  other  supplies  which  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  as  well  as  arranging  for  the 
availability  of  such  spare  parts  and  otlier 
supplies  promptly  when  and  where  needed 
In  the  many  Federal  building.s  tbrougheiit 
tl"io  co^uUry.  not  ii^frccpiently  on  an  emer- 
gency basis.  For  a  third,  even  assuming  that 
the  Government  could  obtain  and  retain  the 
necessary  skilled  craftsmen  at  all  locations, 
the  amount  of  such  service  work  requirc.i 
at  any  given  time  for  any  given  Federal 
building  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  in 
many  small  isolated  locations,  to  schedule 
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the  work  so  that  the  skilled  craftsmen  em- 
niovcd  by  the  Government  would  be  fully  em- 
n  oved  on  the  one  hand,  or  that,  on  the  other 
h-nd  there  are  su^icient  skilled  craftsmen 
available  to  handle  the  work  on  other  occa- 
sions when  unpredictable  and  urgent  heavy 
fienvnuis  for  their  services  may  arise  to  serv- 
ice ptrticular  buildings.  For  these  reasons 
nrd  beoaUFC  of  ether  problems,  some  of  '.vhicli 
^,re  indicated  hcreinaflcr,  the  usual  practice 
0^  private  industry  is  to  enter  into  long-term 
contracts  with  specialty  firms  for  Fuch  serv- 
ices, ^      . 

Under  prcrent  l.iw,  Govcrnmeni  contracts 
jQj.  ^i,e  inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  such  equipment  may  be  entered  int.i  for 
onlv  1  year.  It  is  bchcvcd  that  authority  to 
contract  for  a  longer  period  will  yield  lower 
costs  and  more  efficient  and  satisfactory 
service  and  operations. 

It  has  been  om-  experience  that  many  con- 
ficiors  do  not  fully  carry  out  their  obliga- 
tions under    1-year   contracts   with   us   lor 
equipment  inspection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair, as  hidden  deficiencies  in  such  mainte- 
nance show  up  later,  often  after  the  contract 
has  expired   and   a  n.ew   contractor   is  on  llie 
ioh     Because  of  their  inherently  latent  na- 
ture^ it  is  most  difficult  to  prove  whetlier  the 
deficiencies  in  performance  under  such  con- 
tracts   are    attributable    to    one    short-term 
contractor  or  to  anoth.er,   at  lei-.st  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Government  can  obtain  appro- 
priate damages  or  oilier  relief  in  a  court  of 
law,  or  before  an  administrative  tribunal,  for 
the' failure  of  u  contractor  to  properly  per- 
form such  a  maintenance  contract.     As  one 
consequence,  the  Govcmment  has  had  to  bear 
the  cost  of  remedying  such  dcr.cicncies.     An- 
otht     conesquence  has  been  that  our  equip- 
ment has  not  been  operable,  because  of  shut- 
down time  for  repairs,  more  frequently  and 
for  longer  periods  ihun  it  should  be.    Thus, 
we  have  been  handicapped   in  properly  pro- 
tec'ing  tl.G  Governmerif.s   interests. 

Another  somewhat  dlilercnt  type  of  sit- 
uation which  has  confronted  us  is  that  con- 
tractxirs  will  refrain  from  "nddini;  on  a  1-year 
contract  when  they  have  knowledge  under  un 
existing  contract  tiiat  abnormal  maintenance 
will  probably  be  required  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

It  is  considered  that  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  service  this  equipment  for  a 
maximum  of  5  years  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
this  type  of  situation,  as  most  ma  .lor  defects 
in  m.aintenance  will  show  up  in  a  5-year 
period.  Under  a  5-vear  contract,  the  contrac- 
tor will  have  a  much  greater  incentive  to 
perform  proper  maintenance  during  the  early 
years  of  the  life  of  equipment  thtm  under  a 
i-year  contract.  And.  under  n  5-year  con- 
tract, even  if  a  contractor  neglects  tlie  main- 
tenance during  the  early  years,  his  nogject 
can  much  more  easily  be  charged  againc-t  him 
than  it  could  be  under  a  l-year  contract,  as 
such  a  contractor  could  not  sit  back  with  the 
thought  that  the  Government  would  h.ave 
great  difficulty  in  proving  thr  I  he.  r.ithcr  than 
his  succc:-sor  contractor,  was  responsible 
therefor. 

Another  benefit  to  the  Government  which 
would  flow  from  the  grant  of  authority  to 
enter  into  such  5-ycar  contracts  is  that,  in 
many  cases,  lower  prices  could  be  obtained 
under  one  contract  for  5  vers  as  contrasted 
with  these  obtainable  under  five  co'^tracts  for 
1  year  each. 

Under  the  lonctor  term  contract,  contrac- 
tors wou'd  bo  able  to  arrange  for  longer 
range,  bigger  \olumc  purchasing  of  supplies 
andspare  parts,  and  otherwise  more  cconom- 
IcLil  operations.  An  important  frhige  benefit 
v.-ouki  be  the  greater  time  a  contractor's  per- 
sonnel would  have  to  become  acquainted  with 
Vao  characieristics  of  the  particuh.r  pieces  of 
equipment  which  were  being  serviced,  includ- 
iag  the  relatlon.ship  of  such  equipment  to  the 
.";t:-uctural  and  otlicr  characteristics  of  the 
buildings  in  which  it  is  located,  or  in  con- 
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nection  with  which  It  Is  used,  and  the  de- 
tailed nature  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  must  be  operated.  Each  new  con- 
tractor under  an  annual  contract  arrange- 
ment has  to  organize  for  the  lob  and  train 
his  emplovees  for  the  particular  tasks  re- 
quired by"  the  contract,  thus  sacrificing  to 
some  extent  the  efficiency  that  results  from 
experience  in  actually  performing  the  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  oncn  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propo.sed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrosscd 
for  a  third  readinc'.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S,  1516 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  flon^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vn:tcd  States  of 
Amcriea  in  Congres<:  asf^rjuhlcd,  That  section 
210(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  a.s  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  490(a)),  Is  further  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  where  it  last  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (12)  thereof;  (2)  by 
Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (13)  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  s.^micolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 
(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  of  such  section  210(al  : 

"ll4)  to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equipment 
in  such  buildings  which  are  federally  owned." 


PROCUREMENT  OF  PROPERTY  AND 
NONPERSONAL  SER\aCES  BY  EX- 
ECUTIVE AGENCIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  262.  Senate  bill  1004. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Leciplaxive  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1004 )  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  to 
make  title  III  thereof  directly  applicable 
to  procurement  of  property  and  nonper- 
sonal  services  by  executive  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alont  ana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  strike 
out: 

(11  to  agencies  and  activities  specified  in 
section  2303(3)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

(1)  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  or 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  10C4 

Re  it  enacted  b;/  ihc  Senate  and  Tlonse  of 
Repreactitatiirs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'^embled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940  (63  Stat.  377).  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  302,  (a)  Executive  agencies  shall 
make  purchases  and  contracts  for  property 
and  nonpersonal  services  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  implement- 


ing regulations  of  the  Administrator;  but 
this  title  does  not  apply — 

"(1)  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  or 

"(2)  when  this  title  is  made  Inapplicable 
pursuant  to  section  602(d)  .of  this  Act  or 
any  other  law,  but  when  thfa  title  1b  made 
Inapplicable  by  any  such  provision  of  law 
sections  3709  and  3710  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5  and  8), 
shall  be  applica,ble  in  the  absence  of  author- 
ity conferred  by  statute  to  procure  without 
advertising  or  without  regard  to  said  section 

3709." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c>  of  section  302  of 
said  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  revising  paragraph  ,(4)  to  read: 
"(4)   for    professional    noixpersonal    serv- 
ices;". 

(b)  By  revising  paragraph  (15)  to  read: 
"(15)  "otherwise  authorized  by  law,  except 

that  section  304  shall  apply  to  purchases 
and  contracts  made  without  advertising 
under  this  puragraph." 

Sec  3,  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  307  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "section,"  the 
following:  "and  except  as  provided  in  section 
205(d)   With  respect  to  the  Administrator." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)   of  section  307  of 

said  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Section  310  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  310.  Sections  3709,  3710,  and  3735  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  D,S,C. 
5,  8,  and  13) .  shall  not  apply  to  the  procure- 
ment of  pronerty  or  nonpersonal  services 
made  by  an  'executive  agency  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Any  provision  of  law  which  au- 
thorizes an  executive  agency  (other  than  an 
exectttive  agency  which  is  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  title  by  section  302(a)  of 
this  Act) .  to  procure  any  property  or  non- 
personal  services  without  advertising  or  with- 
out regard  to  said  section  37C9  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  procurement  of  such 
property  or  services  pursuant  to  section  302 
(c)(15i"  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
advertising  reqtiirements  cf  sections  302(c) 
and  303  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6,  Title  III  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "property  and  serv- 
ices" wherever  they  appear  in  that  title  (ex- 
cept where  such  words  appear  in  section  304 
(b)  of  that  title) .  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "property  and  nonpersonal  serv- 
ices". 

Sec  7,  Subsection  (d)  of  section  602  of 
said  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Bv  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  par.-.graph  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  conima  and  the  following:  "and 
the  leasing  and  acquisition  of  real  property, 
as  authorized  by  law;". 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  word  "or"  where 
it  appears  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (IS). 

(C)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  p^ra^iaph  (191,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or". 

(d)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion the"  following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  procurement  for  program  opera- 
tions under  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  of 
1937  1 50  Stat.  731),  as  amended." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.-^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  274  i ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  tlie 

bUl. 

There  bcin.e  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
the  modern  code  of  procure'ment  procedures 
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contained  in  title  III  of  the  Federal  Property 
a:'cl  Administr;nive  Services  Ac:  of  1949  di- 
rectly npplic.~ble  by  statute-  to  executive 
a'-;encics  oi  the  Government  not  now  so  cov- 
ered. At  the  present  time,  use  of  tliis  modern 
code"  by  s-vicli  agencies  is  entirely  on  a  per- 
missive, delegated  basis.  This  code  will  re- 
place use  of  the  liniited  provisions  of  section 
3709.  Revised  Statutes,  governing  advertising 
and  negotiation.  A  common  stattuory  loun- 
ciarion  of  urocur?nient  aurliority  will  further 
enable  the  Admniistrator  of  General  Services 
to  prescribe  iiniforni  procurement  policies 
and  procediTre:-  for  agencies  and  so  to  develop 
uniform  procurement  practice.s  for  the  bene- 
fit both  of  the  Government  und  the  business- 
m.^.n  contracting  with  tiie  Government. 

The  bill  also  proposes  certain  less  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  procurement.  The  bill 
wouM  exclude  the  proctircment  of  personal 
services  from  the  operation  of  title  III.  which 
i.s  essentially  a  property  nnnagement  code 
of  procetUires.  It  wonUl  make  certain  liniila- 
tions  of  section  304  of  the  Federal  Proportj' 
and  Adnnni.?traiivc  Services  Act  of  1D49  (con- 
cerning fees  of  cct-type  contracts,  contin- 
gent fee?,  e.vamiiiation  record?,  etcl  applica- 
ble to  contracts  necjotiated  by  exeoutive  a  :en- 
cics  under  any  law.  not  only  title  III. 

TTie  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Biire.iu 
of  tile  B-.^c;^'::.  t'-.e  General  Account  in?  O.Tice. 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as 
the  General  Services  Administration  which 
reqttested  the  proposed  legislation  as  a  part 
of  its  1965  legislative  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrreing  to  ti'.o  coinmit- 
tof  amendment. 

The  amendmont  v.-a.-;  a:'rc.-d  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  i.s  open  to  fur-h.--r  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  furthei-  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  Question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  r?<;din2-  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  v.-as  ordered  to  be  cngro.----cd 
for  &  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  parsed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sti?r:est  the  absence  of  n  ciiioruir.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.^lativc  clerk  prcccedcd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAN.5FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.?ciu  thai  tire  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vvithout 
objection.  U  is  sc  or;icrod. 


COMME?iCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  AT  ST. 
MARY    COLLEGE.    XAVIER.   KANS. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Memorial  Day.  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  1  Mr.  M.\r.sFiELDl  delivered  the 
aridiess  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  St.  Man-  Colle-e  Xavier.  Kans.  With 
the  exception  of  .some  paragraphs  of 
opening  and  clo.sing  remarks,  the  text 
of  Senator  M.\>.-sfield"s  address  was 
printed  in  the  Wa.?hington  Sunday  Star 
of  June  6.  196.5. 

Because  the  speech  deals  with  a  sub- 
.kct  of  consuming  importance  to  all  of 
us,  because  it  is  discerning,  and  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  read  by 
the  largest  po.S5ible  audience,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M.AMSFiFLD   Sees  Hope  for  PE.\ct   in  Nucle.ar 

St.^xdoff 

(NoTF. — Senate  Majority  Leac  er  Mansfield 

spoke  at  the  commencement  ejercises  of  St. 

Mary  College  in  Xavier.  Km.?.,  on  May  30. 

ions   of   real 
power  in  Wa.^liin^ton,  his  speeches  are   few. 

nilion  of  the 
t   world   and 


1  -ould  like  to 
s  wiiich  be- 


In  this  or.Q  ho  g.tve  his  own  dcf 

issues    between    the    Communis 

the   Western   World,   in   siinpli     tenns.   and 

revealed  .some  of  his  own  phili  isophy  about 

our    role    in    meeting    the    moi  t    important 

challenge  before  mankind  today 

te.xt.  with  the  omission  of  a  fe  v  paragraphs 

of  opening  and  closing  remarki.) 

It  is  of  some  of  these  internal  onal  changes 
of  the  past  15  years  v,-hich  I 
speak  today.  The.^e  are  chang 
gan  as  trickles  just  after  your  v  ere  born  and 
and  now  coming  into  liood  4s  you  enter 
.-^.dtUthood. 

An  overriding  change  since  the  Korean 
v.-ar  h..s  been  tlie  emergence  •  )f  a  kind  of 
stalcmu'e  betu-een  Russia  .^nc  the  United 
States  in  terms  cf  destructive  nticlcur  ca- 
pacity. Nuclear  technology  in  both  nations 
has  now  reached  a  point  at  whi  ;h  no  signifi- 
cr.nt  military  advantage  is  :  ikely  to  be 
gained  m.crcly  by  pushuig  the  i  ccumulalion 
of  nnre  destructive  power.  Ti  at  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Russians  arc  not  r  lert  to  possi 
ble  technological  breakthrough  5  or  that  we 
have  gone  to  sleep.  The  sea  -ch  goes  on 
here  and  it  also  goes  on  there.  But  a  deci- 
sive altering  of  the  basic  nuclfar  stalemate 
is  not  in  sight. 

Tiie  fact  is  that  both  Ruiia  and  the 
United  St.Ttcs  are  Plrcady  in  i  position  in 
V.  hich  each  can  obliterate  at  l  ast  half  the 
population  of  the  other  in  i  very  short 
tim.e.  Tlrat  is  a  sobering  reaiit;  for  all  those 
with  a  share  of  the  responsih  ility  for  the 
many  deci.^iors  which,  in  the  i  nd.  may  in- 
volve an  ultimate  decision  as  t )  whether  or 
not  these  instruments  are  used  . 


sionume:;-  to  j.f.«. 


iclear  threat 


The  very  magnitude  of  the  n 
v.hich  hangs  over  the  earth  ha  i  had,  oddly, 
kind  of  constructive  Inflticr  ce  on  world 
nfinirs.  It  is  one  of  the  rei  lities  which 
underlay  the  Russian  withdraw  il  of  missiles 
from  Cuba  a  couple  of  year^  igo.  And  it 
was  a  mijor  factor  in  the  acl  ievement  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  That  treaty, 
iu  turn,  wa.s  ,a  precipitant  in  br  nging  about 
an  improvement  in  the  general  -elations — at 
least  until  recently — between  th  3  two  princi- 

respect.  the 
achievement 
Il  world.  It 
priate  mon- 


pra    nuclear    powers.     In    tiiat 

treaty  was  a  most  signhlcant 

in  the  drive  for  a  mors  pcacef 

■Stands  a^  an  enduring  and  appr 

imient    to    John    Fitzgerald    Ki  unedy — who 


,v;io  refused, 
ed  by  ooliti- 


one  of 
of   the    past 


wotild  ha\e  been  48  yesterday 

with  gre.-'.t  courr.go.  to  be  dcfiec 

cal   considorations,  from  his  dftennination 

to  achieve  it 

The  nuclear  stalemate  betweeli  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  ti"ien,  is.  ii'iieed 
tlie  most  significant  changes 
decade  and  a  half.  It  has  prod-iiccd  an 
international  .situation  with  which  the  prin- 
cipal nations  have  managed  ta(  live  in  rea- 
sonable stability  for  several  y^ar.s.  In  its 
context,  tlie  prospect  of  a  Sotiet  military 
invasion  of  Western  Europe  which,  for  exam- 
ple, wa.s  once  regarded  as  acutf,  appears  to 
have  receded.  And  by  the  san^e  token,  the 
military  liberation  of  E:istern  EJurope  which 
once  was  loudly  trumpeted  ik  no  longer 
pressed  from  any  responsible  .spurce  as  the 
basis  of  a  sound  policy  for  the  Nation. 

In  short,  the  overall  positioa  of  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers  in  today's  world  ap- 
pears to  have  become,  increasiligly,  one  of 


live  and  let  live.  Tliis  trend  has  emerged 
largely  because  the  point  has  sunk  home 
that  the  alternative  is  the  opposite  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  drain  either  the  trivunph  of 
freedom  or  the  victory  of  communism  ot 
rational  moaning.  But  the  picture  of  a 
gradual  easement  in  Soviet-United  States 
relations  is  not  complete  unless  we  also  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  recent  devel- 
opments in  Vietnam.  Tliece  developments 
have  laot  helped  the  trend  which  v.  's  inau- 
gurated under  President  Eisenhower,  puj. 
su^d  most  effectively  by  Piesident  Kennedy, 
and  vo'^tly  cncour.ged  and  continued  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  changed  situation  in  Russian-United 
States  relations  in  turn  h.os  been  paralleled 
by  changes  throtighout  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  greater  stability  in 
Ru:slan-United  States  relations  has  not  set 
well  with  China  but  it  has  generally  been 
v^'clcomcd  by  such  Eastern  European  nations 
fs  Polr>nd,  Ytigoslavia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
a;-:rl  Bvlgnria. 

Communi-m  did  not  spring  full-blown  in 
those  Eastern  European  nations  at  the  close 
of  World  W'ar  II.  Communism  was  in  f.act 
grafted  by  Soviet  power  onto  several  coun- 
tries with  different  traditions,  even  as  Stalin 
shitt  down  on  them  an  iron  lid  of  ideological 
uniformity.  The  clothes  of  Communist 
conformity,  however,  were  uncomfortable  in 
Eastern  Europe  and,  beneath  them,  the  in- 
dividual nanonal  traditions  continued  to  stir. 
In  recent  years,  this  force  for  diversity  has 
begun  to  find  fuller  exp.'-ession. 

Tiie  growing  independence  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope has  been  encouraged  cautiously  by  re- 
cent policies  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
a-  cnrdinrl  principle  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
President  Kennedy,  who  recognised  its  value 
with  respect  to  Poland  even  when  he  was  a 
Senator.  The  conclusion  of  trade  agree- 
ments and  travel  arrangements  wiih  eastern 
European  countries  which  pose  no  threat  to 
us,  as,  for  example,  with  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, hns  tended  to  increase  their  independ- 
ence from  the  Soviet  Union  and  provided 
some  inducement  for  other  satellite  countries 
to  follow  in  their  footstep.s— and  that"  they 
have  been,  in  fact,  doing. 

EtJROPEAN   CH.\NGES 

In  this  atmosphere  of  reduced  tension  in 
Europe,  a  difRcttlt  and  intricate  problem  re- 
mains as  the  central  roadblock  to  further 
progress  toward  a  stable  peace  in  that  region. 
That  is  the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany. 
In  Eist  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  harsli  and  rigid  control 
over  a  people  who  dislike  the  Communist  sys- 
tem intensely.  For  otu-  part,  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Germany  is.  apparently,  based  on  an 
official  asse.-jsment  of  immediate  Soviet  inten- 
tions in  Europe  wliich  diiTcrs  considerably 
frona  that  of  otir  allies  in  Western  Europe 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  nation,'? — West 
Germany.  Britain.  France,  Italy,  and  others — 
see  the  Soviet  situation  in  quite  a  different 
pcr.spectivc — at  least  insofar  as  this  per- 
-spective  is  reflected  in  policies.  Tlie  Eu- 
ropeaiiE.  for  e.\ample.  cany  on  ri  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  witicli  over  recent  years  has 
run  in  the  billions.  What  we  have  done  in 
a  most  limited  way  in  trade  with  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  tliey  have  done  many,  many 
times  over  with  all  of  Eastern  Europe  and,  of 
course,  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Travel 
within  Europe— East  and  West — is  now  very 
extensive  and  the  lines  of  commiuiicatiou 
by  sea.  rail,  road,  and  air  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Continent  hav^cxpanded  very 
markedly.  In  short,  the  Europeans  general- 
ly have  been  acting  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  as  tliough  peace  liad  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope. We  h.i\e  iiot.  In  policy,  sliared  that 
optimism. 

If  there  were  ii  fusion  of  views  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  the  situation  is,  it  is  conceivable 
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thkt  with  it,  there  might  also  come  a  parallel 
refoffnition  that  proposals  aimed  at  ending 
the  armed   confrontation    in   Germany 


and 
are  worth  ptir- 


of    ide.os 
whicii 


mtving  toward  reunification 

suing    most    inten.sely.      A    number 

hiKe   been   advanced   over   the   years 

coiild  serve  as  a  beginning,  but  they  have  not 

as  yet  led  to  significant  changes  in  policy. 

(The   shift    in   Europe    over    ilie   past    few 
vekrs   is    not    unique.     It    is    paralleled,    for 
eJ-'ir'ole.    bv    sifrnificant    changes    which    m- 
vdive  the  underdeveloped  countries.    The  po- 
litical face  of  Africa   has  changed  and  over 
Jost'of  that  continent  control  is  now  exer- 
cteed  bv  African  leaders  rather  than  by  Euro- 
peans. "  Many  new  nations  have  been  added 
-A  the  ranks   of   the   intensely   independent 
Xd    undcrdevcloix;d    states.     But    from    the 
doint  of  view  of  the  nuclear  powers,  almost 
a!ll  such  states  are,  now,  of  less  import.mce 
(S  strategic  prizes,  to  be  wooed  for  their  value 
as  leases  In  Uic  event  of  a  total  war.     We  our- 
selves have  recognized  thi.5  change  to  a  con- 
siderable   degree.     We     have,    for     e.\ami)le. 
abandoned  a  number  of  advanced  airbases 
in  these  areas  in  the  light  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ind     Polaris-carrying     nuclear     sub.marines. 
Similarlv,  the  control  of  alien  territory  to  in- 
sure   access    to    strategic    military    raw    ma- 
terials V.hich   was   once   an   absolutely  vital 
tonsideration   for  all   great  powers  may  no 
longer  carry  quite  so  much  weight. 

I  RrSISTING    AGORFSSION 

1  Tliis  cliango  in  attitudes  involviiig  tV.e 
bnderdc-.eloped  natioi:s  applies  in  southeast 
Asia.  President  John.'ron  ha.s  said  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  forward  base  in  that  part  of 
jtbe- world.  Our  fundamental  pov.er  in  the 
ipacific  is  air  and  sea  power.  This  power, 
Isuprcine  throtighout  the  Pacific,  is  sufficient 
I'tp  protect  American  security  from  any  direct 
military  threat  from  that  part  cf  the  world 
for  some  years  to  come. 

We  also  have  in  Vietr.am.  as  elsewhere  in 
southeast  Asia,  a  shared  interest  with  all  free 
nations  in  resisting  aggression.  We  can  and 
V.'ill  remain  prepared  to  assLst  in  stopping 
evert  att<?mpts  to  overrun  peoples  by  force. 
But  beyond  this  goal  of  preventing  agirres- 
sion  in  order  to  promote  5>cace  and  freedom 
under  the  rtile  of  law  in  the  w  irld.  our  di- 
rect national  interests  in  sotUhcast  Asia  are 
not  nearly  as  great,  for  example,  as  those 
Uhich  we  have  with  respect  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  a  basic  aver- 
Ision  to  war  Itself,  the  President  h.-s  made  it 
clear  that  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  tm- 
Iconditional  discussions  in  an  effort  to  find 
Ian  honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam  and  a 
Imore  stable  situation  tliroughout  southeast 
Asia.  But  if  there  is  ever  to  be  an  honorable 
[Settlement,  there  has  to  be  a  beginning. 
iThcre  has  to  be  a  confrontation  across  thiC 
jtabies  of  peace.  If  such  a  meeting  is  to  have 
iany  prospect  of  a  successful  outcome,  there 
is  "also  a  parallel  and  sinntltaneous  need  for 
'ari  interim  cease-fire  and  standfast— both 
north  and  south.  Unless  the  sounds  of  con- 
flirt  are.  first,  stilled  on  nil  sides,  the  words 
of  peace  will  not  be  heard  en  any  side. 

COMMON    EFFORT    NFEDED 

T  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  those 
elsewhere-  in  Pciping.  for  example-  expect 
to  be  taken  seriously  in  professing  to  hold 
paramotuit  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  and  a  restoration  of  peace  when,  at 
the  same  time,  they  insist  upon  interpreting 
;the  P>resident's  words  as  meaning  something 
ther  than  xmconditional  discussion.  It 
ould  be  in  our  ovvn  best  interests  no  less 
than  in  the  best  interests  of  the  tmderde- 
veloped  countries  of  southeast  Asia  were  the 
latter  able  to  concentrate  on  their  own  inner 
national  needs  and  growth.  That  was  clearly 
the  Pi-esident's  hope  when  he  offered  to  join 


with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  in  a 
common  eHort  for  the  development  of  south- 
east Asia. 

A  common  effort  of  this  kind  is  clearly,  too, 
the  best  way  to  help  most  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  wherever  they  may  be  in  tlie 
world,  to  remain  free  of  outside  domination 
and  influence  and  to  give  indigenous  institu- 
tions of  freedom  an  opportunity  to  take  root. 
Indeed,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  just  about 
the  only  way  to  help  them. 

We  are  net  likely  10  instire  freedom  within 
these  nations  by  taking  it  tipon  ourselves 
eaher  to  overwhelm  them  v.ith  unilateral 
help  or  by  turning  cur  backs  on  their  genuine 
needs  for  help.  The  one  is  the  road  to  an 
isolated  internationalism  for  this  Nation. 
The  other  is  the  road  to  a  national  isolation 
for  this  Nation.  And  neither  road  is  likely 
tx)  lead  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  basic  in- 
terests of  this  Nation.    In  short,  the  great 


Jtf  ed  is  for  a  discrete  and  discerning  coopera- 
tion witii  other  nations  in  dealing  with  un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

SEARCH    FOR    PE.^CE 

Tiiis  principle  has  relevance  for  the  current 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  which,  after 
decades  of  a  cruel  dictatorship,  is  still  a 
most  underdeveloped  nation.  The  President 
faced  a  critical  sitttation — an  emergency — 
there  some  weeks  fgo.  He  acted  to  meet  it 
on  humanitarian  grounds  and  he  met  it  well. 
And  he  is  acting  now  to  bring  fully  into  play, 
the  concept  of  cooperation  with  others  in 
that  situation.  As  a  member  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  our  military  and 
diplomatic  resources  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public arc  being  used  more  and  mere  in  sup- 
port of  tlic  Organisation.  For  the  problem 
in  the  island  is  not  one  of  uniqr.e  responsi- 
bility for  the  United  St,ates  It  is  one  which 
must  engage  primarily  the  Dominican  people 
and  tr.eir  leaders  and.  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
necessary,  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

V>'ith  the  develC'pment  of  an  inter-Ameri- 
can military  force,  the  heavy  initial  commit- 
ntcnt  of  American  forces  on  the  island  has 
already  been  reduced.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
moreover,  that  this  redtiction  will  be  rapidly 
accelerated  if  stability  can  be  restored  under 
the  guidance  of  the  GAS.  I  wotild  hope,  too, 
that  the  inter-American  force  which  would 
remain  could  play  two  roles — that  is,  to  sup- 
port the  e:Torts  of  tlie  OAS  ^-.v.d  also  to  help 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Santo  Domingo 
which  has  been  seriously  damaged  in  the 
struggle.  It  would  also  be  desirable  If  other 
American  states  cotild  develop  a  peace  corps 
and  send  contingents  to  Join  the  young  m.en 
ai^.d  v.omen  of  this  Nation  who  are  already 
undertaking  in  th.e  Dominican  Republic 
many  works  of  useful  ar.d  peaceftil  coixstruc- 
tion. 

To  Americans,  even  to  college  students  like 
you.  the  afifalrs  of  nations  outside  our  bor- 
ders may  seem  remote  and  tmimportant  at 
tinies.  especially  on  a  day  like  today.  But 
I  need  not  remind  you — on  Memorial  Day — 
that  events  whose  origiirs  lay  thousands  of 
miles  from  otir  shores  have  reached  into  tliis 
Nation  in  the  past  and  called  us  to  sacrifice. 
As  Americans,  as  inh.abitants  cf  the  only 
world  we  have.  I  ask  you  to  exercise  the  in- 
creasing responsibility  which  will  be  yours 
in  the  years  ahead  to  see  that  no  stone  lies 
unttirned,  and  that  no  outdated  myth  or 
ancient  hatred  lies  tinexamined,  and  that  no 
opportunity  is  neglected  in  the  slow  pains- 
taking search  for  a  lasting  peace. 

And  I  ask  you,  too.  to  give  your  prayers  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  His  Is 
the  cnormotis  btirden  in  these  niattcrs.  His 
is  the  paramount  responsibility.  For  him. 
there  is  no  rest  from  the  incessant  pressure 
of  the  problems  of  th.e  Nation.  For  him, 
there  is  a  plethora  of  advice  and  criticism 
which  is  easily  enough  extended.  But  upon 
him,  in  the  end.  falls  the  weight  of  grave 


decision  as  he  seeks  to  follow  the  slender 
path  to  that  stable  peace  which  is  the  world's 
great  need. 

AID  TO  SOUTH  VTETNAM  BY  COUN- 
TRIES OTHER  THAN  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  continues  with  tke  un- 
pleasant but  necessary  task  of  helping 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  communism.  You  and  I 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  people  read 
each  day  about  the  maneuvers  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  our  own  troops; 
the  areas  being  defended;  and  the  grow- 
ing casualty  toll. 

I  have  heard  public  expressions  of 
doubt,  even  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
about  the  desirability  of  our  action,  ex- 
pressioixs  which  imply,  at  least,  that  we 
are  res]5onsible  for  this  problem.  What 
blindness.  Eveiy  action  taken  by  this 
Nation  has  been  geared  to  offset  aggres- 
sion in  one  form  or  another  started  by 
the  Communists  in  each  instance. 
Whether  we  speak  of  Berlin,  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam,  or 
the  Congo,  all  the  problems  have  been 
created  by  the  clearly  spoken  and  re- 
iterated words  of  the  Communists  that 
they  intend  to  rule  the  world. 

Are  v.e  alone  in  recognizing  these  prob- 
lems? Are  v,-e  so  different  in  seeing 
problems  in  South  Vietnam  that  other 
countries  back  away  from  supporting  our 
position?  Exactly  the  opposite  is  true. 
Today,  38  nations  are  ^ving  or  have 
agreed  to  give  aid  in  one  f^'m  or  another 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  who  are 
resisting  naked  Communist  aggression. 

To  me,  this  is  highly  interesting.  I 
have  compiled  a  list  of  the  countries 
which  arc  proceeding  to  give  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  at  present,  together  with  a 
statement  of  wliat  aid  is  being  provided — 
at  least,  those  things  that  are  being  done 
which  are  not  under  security  classifica- 
tion. 

These  countries— and  I  shall  net  read 
everything  they  are  doing,  but  I  wish  to 
name  the  countries — include  Australia. 
Nationalist  China,  Japan.  South  Korea, 
Laos.  Malaysia.  New  Zealand,  the  Philip- 
pines. Thailand,  Greece,  Turkey.  Iran, 
I.'=racL  India.  Austria,  Belgium.  Canada. 
Denmark,  France — even  France  has  pro- 
vided some  aid — Germany,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Holland,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Ecuador,  and  Guatemala. 

In  addition,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that 
onlv  10  nations  were  assisting  us  in 
Soiith  Vietnam  prior  to  July  16,  1964,  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  other  28  nations 
have  begun  their  assistance  since  that 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  countries  I  have 
named,  several  other  Central  American 
countries,  including  Costa  Rica.  Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador, 
have  been  tiying  to  muster  a  medical 
team  to  send  to  South  Vietnam  for  as- 
sistance. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  such  assistance  is 
of  extreme  importance,  because  nowhei-e 
ha^•e  I  seen  any  kind  of  iimdown  in  the 
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news  media  or  elsewhere  which  would  in- 
dicate the  degree  of  support  which  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  free  South  Vietnamese 
people  in  their  efforts  to  resist  Commu- 
nist aggression  by  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China.  Therefore,  I  am  happy  to 
present  this  information  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Senators  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  in  the  hope  that  more  recognition 
may  be  given  of  the  assistance  which 
other  countries  have  been  and  are  giving 
to  South  Vietnam  and  to  tlie  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the 
freedom  of  people,  not  only  in  soiuheast  , 
Asia,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well,  ' 
against  Communist  aggression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  have  joi-epared  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  fo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Countries  Having 

South   Vietnam   Outside 

States 

Australia;  Infantry  battalion  on  the  way: 
100  combat  advisers  there;  air  force  unit 
with  planes  in  Vietnam;  8-inan  surgical 
party:  civil  engineers:  training  110  Viet- 
namese in  Australia.  Goods:  1  million  text- 
books in  Vietnamese  language  for  schools; 
windmills:  han^  tools:  radio  sets;  building 
broaddsting  station  in  Vietnam. 

Nationalist  China:  80-man  agricuUtiral 
team:  16-man  psychological  warfare  team; 
8-man  electrical  power  mission;  10-maii  sur- 
gic.d  team;  trainiiig  200  Vietnamese  in 
T.tiw.-in.  Goods:  26  aliiminuni  prefabricated 
warehouses:  agrictilttiral  tools,  seeds,  and 
fertilizers:  m.ath  textbooks:  electrical  power 
stations. 

Japan:  $55  million  in  economic  assistance, 
mainly  through  reparations;  90  Japanese 
persoiinel  in  Vietnanr — 70  of  which  are  work- 
ir.g  on  the  construction  of  a  power  dam 
(Japanese  are  not  allowed  to  send  military 
forces:  these  are  civilians  i;  6-man  surgical 
team;  large  amount  of  medical  goods:  20.000 
ri>dios:  25  ambulances:  electrical  transmis- 
sion lines. 

Korea:  130-man  mobile  army  surgical  hos- 
pital; 10  military  instructors  in  Vietnam 
teaching  karate  and  hand-to-hand  combat; 
2  200-man  task  force — mainly  engineering 
corps  with  sectirity  troops. 

Lrios:  1  million  kip  (Laotian  currency)  for 
refugees. 

Malaysia:  Although  they  can't  provide 
military  men,  the  Malay.sians  have  estab- 
lished schools  for  training  in  Communist 
counterinsurgency  usiiig  the  experience  they 
liave  pained  from  their  combat  with  Com- 
munist infiltration.  Have  trained  some  2.000 
Vietnamese  since  1962.  They  have  also  sent 
sonie  armed  vehicles  to  help. 

New  Zealand:  Surgical  team:  25-man  corps 
of  engineers  rebuilding  buildings:  artillery 
battery,  will  be  .sent  ( .-^ndac  i ;  have  built 
science  building  at  the  University  of  Saigon 
e.st:mated  at  ■S200,000. 

Philippines:  70  military  per,sonnel:  civilian 
and  military  medical  team:-;:  President  of 
Philippines  has  asked  for  2.000  additional 
nien  to  go  to  Vietnam — this  motion  has 
p.iSseU  the  House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate. 

Thailand:  Military  air  detachment  in  Viet- 
nam   (Other  military  information  is  classi- 
fied i;    cement:    roofing  material. 
Greece:  Medical- supplies. 

Turkey:  Medical  stipplies:  o.Ters  of  cement. 

Iran:  1.000  tons  POL  products. 
I-rael:   Pharmaceutical  supplies;   ofTers  for 
ir.'tining  in  I.=-rael. 

India:  Money  for  flood  relief;  plans  for 
otu-or  riss.=;itance  In  the  economic  field  (being 
part  of  tlie  ICC  hinders  Indian  help  In  a.ny 
I'virther  manner) . 


Austria:  Medicines,  supplies,  blankets, 
tents.  j 

Belgium;  Medicines.  ! 

Canada:  $2.5  million  of  .a&ai.stancc:  medi- 
cal professor  at  the  University  of  Saigon; 
training  over  130  Vietnamese  in  Canada  in 
long-term  studies  such  as  enfineering.  etc.; 
$500,000  worth  of  aluminum  warehouses. 

Dcnm:irk:  Planning  to  tratii  Vietnamese 
nurse:-:  h;ive  pro\  irted  a<;sistnnce  tor  refugees. 

France:  Since  1956  h.ive  prot-ided  .?100  mil- 
lion in  assistance:  500  peopfie  working  in 
Vietnam — medic:~il,  ediicationa  .  cultural  mis- 
sions. 

Germany:  .$2C  million  in  aA-ist.mce:  can't 
send  troop'^:  have  provided  pliy^icians  for 
medical  school,  technicians,  and  ambulances. 

Ireland:  Financial  stipport  lu  the  amoimt 
of  1.000  pounds. 

Italy:  D-nian  surgical  team. 

Luxenibourg:  Is  planning  t)  help  but  not 
suve  how. 

Holland:  Antibiotics:  agrcec  to  send  medi- 
c:^!  team. 

Spain:  Mi'diciiies.  cqtiipnient.  and  blan- 
kets. 

riwitzcrhmd:  10  microscopes 

United  Kingdom:  Pcrsonne  in  Vietnam — 
advisory  and  proiessors;  couple  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  equipment. 

Argentina :  a^miUtary  observ  ;rR — study  pos- 
sible a?.=isinnc(?. 

Br.i;/il :  CoiTee,  medical  supp  ies. 

Ecuador:  Medlcii\es. 

Guatemala  :  Typhoiti  para  ti  phoid  serum. 

Several  other  Central  Ame:  ican  countries 
(including  Costii  Rica.  Honduras.  Nicaragua. 
El  Salvador  and  others)  have  been  trying  to 
mu.'itcr  a  medical  team.  I 

Prior  to  July  10,  H>f54.  only  10  nations  were 
.T.s.sisting  the  war  in  Sotith  Vietnam  Includ- 
ing the  United  Stales.  All  others  listed  ;. t)ove 
have  entered  sir.ce  then. 


TRAVEL   IS   NO   LONGER   A   HANDI- 
CAP FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
remarkable  hov.-  \cry  much  is  beinj:;  done 
in  recent  years  to  a.ssist  the  liandicapped 
in  leading  a  normal,  useful  life. 

Not  so  long  a^ifo  travel  was  a  difficult 
and  harassing  business  for  a  n:an  in  a 
wheelchair.  Now.  however,  the  airlines 
have  agreed  on  a  standardized  policy  for 
serving  the  handicapped.  Ko  longer  are 
they  refu.sed  pa.s.sage  at  the  airport  be- 
caii.se  of  the  whim  of  a  ticket  taker. 

Increasinuly.  hotel  and  motel  keepers 
are  installing  the  facilities — level  en- 
trances, wide  doorways — reQUhcd  by  the 
handicapped.  Soon,  perhaps,  the  de- 
pressing experience  of  being  deiiicd  ac- 
commodations because  of  physical  bar- 
riers v.ill  be  a  thing  of  the  post. 

Many  civic  leaders  have  given  their 
time  and  effort  to  improving  the  lot  of 
the  handicapped.  The  leadership  to  the 
movement  and  the  confidence  in  its  suc- 
ces.s,  however,  have  coifie  from  one 
source:  The  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  under 
the  chairman.ship  of  the  late  Gen.  Mclvin 
Maas  and  Harold  Ru.-^sell. 

Once  again  the  Committee  lias  come 
up  with  a  new  imaginative  and  useful 
program.  Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  nationwide  Hertz  rent-a-car  system, 
there  are  now  hand-controlled  cars  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  handicapped  in 
nine  of  our  Nation's  largest  cities.  The 
seiTice  will  be  a  boon  to  all  traveling 
handicapped  and  the  Hertz  Co.  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  inteixst  and  coop- 
eration. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bentai,    Cars    With    Hand    Controi-s    Now 

AVAILAnLE   TO    IIaNUICAPI'ED    TRAVr.LERS 

Hertz  Rent  .\  Car.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Presidem's  Committee,  now  makes  c.irs 
eciuipped  with  hand  controls  available  to 
handicapped  persons  who  must  triivel  m 
connection  with  their  business  or  for  plea.s- 
tii-e.  This  service  is  available  at  the  pre-sent 
time  in  the  following  cities: 

New  York,  NY.  (212)  MU  S^-7744:  De- 
troit, Mich.  (31'3)  WO  2-3290;  Chicago,  111. 
(312)  DE  7-7272;  Washington,  DC.  (202i 
296-6500;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (213)  MA  6- 
4841;  San  Francisco.  Calif.  (415)  PR  1-2200; 
Miami.  Fla.  <:^05)  FR  7  4G01:  Dallas,  Tex 
(214)  RI  1-4011;  Boston.  Mass.  (617)  HU 
2-9100. 

There  will  be  no  additional  charge  for 
hand  control  equipment.  Standard  rental 
rates  will  apply.  The  cars  must  be  returned 
to  one  of  the  above  cities.  At  least  2  d.iys 
advance  notice  is  recpiested  so  that,  the 
equipment  may  be  installed  and  tested  prior 
to  the  rental.  A  valid  driver's  license  must 
be  presented  at  the  time  of  rental. 

To  place  a  reservation,  handicapped  travel- 
ers can  call  collect,  pcr."-on  to  person,  to  the 
city  in  which  he  wishes  to  rent  a  car.  and  a.sk 
to  speak  to  "the  man  in  charge  of  hand  con- 
trols." To  avoid  a  wait  when  picking  up 
tlie  car.  the  traveler  sliould  tell  the  hand 
control  man  by  telephone  whether  he  has 
a  Hertz  or  other  nationally  recogni.^ed  cred- 
it cai-d.  If  he  has  none,  he  inay  sta'e  his 
place  of  employment,  resident  acldress.  ;u'!d 
a  personal  reference. 

ricntcrs  without  a  nationally  recognized 
charge  cird  will  be  asked  to  leave  a  cash 
deposit,  based  on  the  length  of  rental  and 
estimate  of  anticipated  mileage.  The  de- 
posit will  be  acccjjted  in  cash  or  traveler's 
checks,  nnd  will  be  deducted  from  the  to- 
tal rental  charges,  with  a  cash  refund  or 
balance  due  payable  at  the  rental's  comple- 
tion. 


TFCHNOLOCtICAL   INTELLIGENCE 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sf  nt  that  there  be  pruited 
in  the  Record  for  the  convenient  refer- 
ence of  other  Senators  a  penetrating  and 
important  article  by  Claude  "Witze,  senior 
editor  of  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest 
The  article  apjieared  in  the  May  edition 
of  this  professional  journal. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows: 

OfFi  An.svvf.r  to  FuTuitE  TnRE.\Ts:    Action  or 
Reaction? 

(By  Claude  Witze) 

There  is  no  denying  that  America,  and 
Americans,  have  le;irned  a  lot  from  the  cold 
war.  Most  of  the  Ics.^ons  were  taken  the  hard 
way.  We  have  been  amazed  by  many  things, 
ranging  from  tlic  Conimuni.-.t.s'  speedy  de- 
velopment of  thernionuclear  weapons  to 
Sputnik  and  to  the  .swamp  war  being  waged 
against  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  a  bit  incredible,  for  example,  that 
the  Wright  brothers  came  out  of  Dayton. 
Ohio,  more  than  GO  years  ago  and  that  U.S 
airpowcr  has  dominated  world  aviation,  yet 
the  Russians  were  first  into  space.  This  was 
because  we  willed  it  so.  Sputnik  could  hnve 
been  our.s;  we  were  warned  that  the  Ru.ssians 
were  moving  into  space  and  v.e  did  le-ss  than 
wo  could  have  done. 
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This  kind  of  technological  conservatism 
iv.s  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  The  Wright 
n.thers  contended  with  it  In  the  years 
mmedialelv  after  Kitty  Hawk,  the  boys  from 
he  bicvclc'shop  .strove  lo  mtorcM  their  own 
novernmeiit  in  the  airplane.  The  skepticism 
VV1S  'ilmntt  overwhelming.  It  was  not  until 
ni'tcr  the  British.  Germans,  and  the  French 
riisulayed  .-.erious  curiosity  that  the  Signal 
rorbs  ordered  the  fir.st  military  aircralt. 
Octive  Chanute  speculated  that  a  European 
couttrv  would  have  bought  the  rights  before 
w»  (»ot  around  to  it.  cx<  ept  for  the  possibility 
th\t  the  Wrights  could  be  kept  "dangling  in 
the  expectation  that  .-uine  of  your  competi- 
tors'will  discover  the  secret  and  they  can  get 
vour  invention  cheaper." 

"  In  this  case,  the  assessment  of  a  icchno- 
lopical  capability  was  more  important  to  the 
United  States  than  tlie  capability  itself.  If 
ti^e  Wright  brothers  had  said  they  knew  how 
to*  build  a  controllable  airplane  but  couldn't 
convince  anvone  they  could,  there  would 
have  been  no  sale,  in.story  would  have  been 
different,  btit  the  possibility  of  tliat  having 
liappened  is  remote  bcc.aise  someone  in  Eu- 
rope would  have  believed  them,  even  if  their 
countrvmen  had  refused  to. 

The  quality  of  judgment  exercised  in  ev.ilu- 
ating  information  is  critical.  It  was  sad  on 
the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor,  terrible  during  the 
events  loading  to  the  Korean  war.  f.iulty  in 
its  estimate  o'f  the  Soviet  nuclear  timetable. 
In  South  Victn.nm.  where  coups  take  place 
more  frequently  than  a  CIA  a<ient  gets  his 
hair  cut.  somebody  is  consi-tenty  wrong. 

Here  is  the  place  to  introduce  a  disturbing 
r.:dani: 

■The  most  dangerous  development  at  the 
decisionmaking  level  of  any  government  is 
overcentralirntion  oi  the  a-'scssment  o;  tech- 
nological, milit.iry.  and  political  intelligence." 
At  stake  are  the  paths  to  be  taken  in  mili- 
tary strategy  and  the  e.Turts  made  to  face  up 
t(j  technological  and  other  threats. 

These  paths  and  efforts  are  always  deter- 
niii^.ed  by  those  who  may  evaluate  intelli- 
gence against  the  background  of  their  own 
preiudiccs.  opinions,  and  ambitions.  With 
n  system  of  checks  and  balances,  pitting  one 
prejudice  against  another,  there  is  at  least 
hope  for  objectivity  in  the  final  assessment. 
But  with  centralized  control  of  intelligence, 
the  men  in  power  may  accept  or  reject  intel- 
ligence information  according  to  whether  it 
confirms  or  refutes  opinions  already  held. 
Let  us  exnmiJie  a  recent  example. 

Not  long  ago.  at  a  public  luncheon  in  Wa..=-h- 
Ington.  a  high  Defense  Department  official 
scoffed  at  reports  that  a  now  source  of  energy 
is  being  explored  and  that  it  might  have  an 
applicrnion  in  weaponry  The  ijroject.  it  was 
emphasi7ed.  is  only  concept  ti:tl.  Tlie  speaker 
wns  a.sked  what  his  opinion  would  be  if  we 
were  offered  sound  intelligence  information 
indicBting  that  the  Russians  were  making 
spectacular  progress  toward  an  operational 
capability  with  this  new  energy  source.  His 
answer,  in  substance.  w:is  th.at  he  would  not 
believe  the  intellicence.  Within  days,  the 
same  stibjcct  was  brought  up  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  A  witness  from  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  testified 
that  his  organization  has  started  basic  re- 
search looking  for  the  key  to  this  new  source 
ctf  enerey.  If  the  secret  can  be  unlocked. 
the  hydrogen  bomb  will  be  overshadowed. 

The  important  point  is  that  one  Pentagon 
official,  who  doubtless  approves  of  the  Brook- 
h;iven  effort,  apparently  wotild  not  consider 
the  applicability  of  this  concept  to  weaponry. 
CAen  if  he  were  told  the  potential  enemy  had 
aheadstart. 

It  is  currently  fashionable  to  cite  the  steady 
increase  in  Federal  funds  for  research  and 
development,  and  certainly  we  are  arcumu- 
lr.ting  scientific  knowledge  at  n  record  rate. 
But  the  major  problem  of  the  next  decade 
win  be  the  application  of  th.it  knowledge  to 
Translate  it  Into  working  systems  for  military 


missions.  If  we  don't  want  to  believe  there 
is  a  threat,  the  working  systems  will  never 
show  up  in  the  arsenal  of  the  free  world. 

Another  aspect,  brought  to  mind  by 
Brookhavens  search  for  a  new  energy  source, 
is  tlie  concern  over  tlie  proliferation  of 
thermonuclear  weapons.  The  Chinese  have 
Shaken  us  for  what  is  only  the  first  time. 
France  has  a  program  and  so  does  Great 
Britain.  Tliere  is  talk  of  the  possibility  in 
a  long  list  of  "nth  powers,"  from  Sweden 
to  Egypt.  The  full  truth  is  tliat  technology 
IS  in  a  cfjiistant  surge  against  any  and  all  of 
man's  efforts  to  curb  the  spread  of  thermo- 
nuclear wc;ipoii.s.  If  it  were  possible  to  find 
a  way  for  nations  to  stop  building  and  stor- 
ing iiombs  and  mi.ssiles  of  this  type,  the 
Brookhavens  of  the  world  still  would  seek 
new  sources  of  greater  energy.  It  is  their 
scientific  mission  to  press  for  technological 
advances. 

Edward  Teller,  fixing  his  sight.s  on  the  part 
of  the  spottrum  in  which  his  expertise  can- 
not be  questioned,  has  said  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosives "are  being  developed  with  great 
.speed  and  In  an  unpredictable  manner." 
And  he  adds,  "technical  .surprises  are  an  al- 
most yearly  occurrence  in  this  rapidly  ad- 
vancing field." 

•rhe  debate  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
is  over,  and  it  will  not  be  reargticd  here. 
The  treaty  aside,  it  rcm.ains  that  Dr.  Teller 
is  but  a  voice.  There  are  nnre  influential 
men,  some  of  whom  believe  military  tech- 
nology IS  on  a  plaleati  and  should  be  kept 
there.  Thev  look  for  no  surprises  in  the 
area  of  weaponry.  It  is  a  concept  expressed 
recently  in  print  by  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner 
and  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York.  They  hold  that 
improved  weaponry  escr'.ates  international 
tension  and  makes  war  more  likely.  It  would 
appear  the  only  surprise  they  rre  willing  to 
face  is  from  another  country — not  necessar- 
ily Ru.^^sia — when  it  succeeds  in  overturning 
the  power  advantiiges  now  claimed  by  the 
United  States. 

Gen.  Curtis  E  LeMay.  recently  retired 
U.SAF  Chief  of  Staff,  has  avoided  mentioning 
name.-,  btit  he  has  replied  to  the  Wiesner- 
"i'ork  school. 

".Some  of  the  more  conservative  scientific 
voices."  is  the  way  he  identified  them  in  a 
recent  Wi''shington  speech.  .-^nd  he  said. 
•They  see  little  possibility  in  the  immediate 
futtire  for  new  breakthrotighs  of  major  pro- 
portions In  weapons  technology,  and  they 
suggest  that  the  scientific  community  needs 
a  short  breathing  spell  in  which  to  search 
out  the  limits  of  military  potential  in  the 
discoveries  they  have  already  made." 

Then  the  general  spotted  another  and 
more  psychological  areument  for  a  conrerva- 
tivc  approach  to  new  weaponry.  This  is  the 
one  that  says.  "New  US.  weapons  will  auto- 
matically trigger  the  USSR,  to  undertake 
still  more  costlv  programs  for  countering 
our  weapons,  and  we.  in  turn,  would  then 
have  to  try  to  offset  these  developments,  and 
so  on  up  the  never-ending  spiral  " 

General  LeMay  did  not  throw  any  brick- 
b.ats.  he  declared  that  those  who  argue  along 
this  line  "advocate  that  the  United  St^ates 
should  uy  to  establish  a  condition  of  niili- 
tarv  stability  between  the  two  great  powers, 
and  that  from  this  condition  of  balance  we 
might  be  able  to  steadily  and  mutually  lower 
oun-zclvcs  to  more  peaceful  plateaus.  This 
school,  therefore.  cla.«sifies  all  new  weapon 
systems  as  desiabilii'ing.  and  it  urges  that 
we  hold  oft  investing  in  radical  new  systems." 
What  the  general  really  is  warning  tis 
agaiu'^t  is  the  acceptance  of  this  philosophy, 
because  it  ent.Tils  a  bigger  risk  than  its  pro- 
ponents realize.  The  basic  idea  that  the 
contribution  of  technology  to  future  military 
.systems  will  be  small  is  in  error.  During  the 
LeMay  career,  as  in  that  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  many  years  his  junior,  other 
prophets  have  been  wrong.  And  the  optl 
misis  have  not  been  wrong: 
the  conservatives. 


a.s  often  as  have 


The  clfiEsic  example  is  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush's 
statement  that  the  ICBM  was  technological- 
ly impossible.  There  are  others.  Take  the 
debate  over  the  H-bomb.  President  Harry 
Truman  gave  the  project  a  green  light,  but 
the  decision  was  a  marginal  one.  What 
would  the  Situation  be  today  if  we  had  re- 
fntined  from  this  effort  becatise  of  any  single 
argument  or  combination  of  arguments?  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  progress  on  the  ICBM 
and  on  the  H-bomb  exceeded  expectations: 
and  because  it  did,  the  peace  has  been  pre- 
served. There  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
climi'te  in  1965  is  disturbingly  like  the  cli- 
mate when  the  ICBM  and  H-bomb  decisions 
were  made,  reluctantly. 

There  Is  no  intention  here  to  imply  that 
U.S.  policy  is  being  made  by  men  with  blind 
spots  about  technological  progress  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Nor  are  we 
disarming  unilaterally  in  the  belief  that  this 
is  the  way  to  prevent  war.  It  is  essential  to 
recognize,  however,  that  these  philosophies 
exist,  that  they  are  widely  promulgated,  and 
that  they  affect  the  decisionmaking  process. 
This  was  brought  home  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress a  couple  of  months  ago  during  the  de- 
bate on  authorization  and  funding  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  fact 
that  ACDA  had  both  friends  and  foes  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  or  that  both 
sides,  in  the  heat  of  the  argument,  resorted 
to  some  alarmism. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which 
went  on  for  several  days,  an  interesting  de- 
velopment was  the  introduction  into  the 
CoNGRESSlON.^L  Record  (Senate  proceedings. 
Mar.  10.  1965)  of  the  text  of  a  study  called 
"Information  and  Strategic  Stability."  by 
Bruce  Russett.  a  political  scientist  from  "Yale 
University.  Professor  Russett  took  this  as- 
signment from  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses,  which  had  a  contract  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  ACDA.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station.     ACDA's  share  was  $10,000. 

The  Russett  paper  w;v.s  part  of  a  larger  re- 
port. Counsel  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  said  that  "no  specific  arms 
control  or  reduction  proposal  has  resulted 
from,  suggestions  contained  in  the  study,  al- 
though it  provided  some  useful  information. 
As  with  any  study  in  this  field,  only  those 
ideas  which  are  clearly  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  national  sectirity  will  be  selected  as  a 
basis  of  formulating  U.S.  arms-control  pol- 
icy." 

Nevertheless,  the  point  was  made  in  the 
Senate  debate  that  the  ACDA  had  been  ad- 
vised, in  the  words  of  Senator  John  G. 
Tower.  Republican,  of  Texas,  "to  bury  our 
head  in  the  s;uid  and  ignore  what  our  ene- 
mies are  doing. "  More  precisely,  the  Russett 
report  suggests  that  complete  and  accurate 
information — intelligence  is  another  name 
for  it — about  a  potential  enemy's  capabili- 
ties will  not  pre\-ent  an  arms  race.  It  sug- 
gests, ftirther.  that  too  much  intelligence 
car  fertilize  competition. 

'Tf  the  weaker  side  is  to  l>e  satisfied  with 
inferiority."  the  report  says,  "it  must  have 
some  assurance  that  conflict  is  improbable." 
rater  there  is  a  discussion  of  how  this  can 
be  done.  One  idea  of  Professor  Russett  is 
that  "it  might  be  desirable,  for  instance, 
to  reassure  the  Soviets  that  no  Polaris  sub- 
marines were  within  firing  range  of  the 
U.S.S.R  :  and  yet  we  could  not  afford  to 
pinpoint  the  location  of  all  cf  them.  One 
proposed  solution  is  for  the  Soviets  to  be 
able  to  demand  that  a  few  submarines,  of 
their  choosing,  surface  and  make  their  posi- 
tions known,"  Presumably  this  would  con- 
vince the  Russians  we  were  not  preparing 
for  an  attack,  and.  by  calming  their  nuclear 
jitters,  might  prevent  a  preemptive  attack 
by  them  on  us. 

More  germane  to  this  discussion  of   tech- 
nological   Intelligence 


and    how    it    is    used 
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Is  the  Ruscett  suggestion  that  this  informa- 
tion could  go  through  automatic  dnta- 
processir.g  equipment.  The  input  would  be 
frc-ni  sensors,  presumably  in  satellites.  The 
mfiChine  would  be  progrr.med  so  that  it  give 
cur  cn:y  sparse  information,  filtering  out 
."sensitive"  material  thai  might  provoke  one 
side  or   the   other   to   start   a   war. 

Other  ideas  proposed  include  the  use  of 
observation  systems  with  hmi:ed  capability 
cr  automatic  m.easures  for  delaying  the 
trar.smissicn  o:'  information.  Of  the  latter. 
'■Or.e  ex.miple  is  building  observation  satel- 
lites wl-.ich  record  images  on  film  that  must 
be  reco".  ercd  and  processed  before  the  in- 
fcrm.ation  beccm^es  available^  This  would 
provide  no  data,  for  instance,  on  the  current 
location  of  mobile  missiles,  as  would  a  satel- 
lite equipped  with    television   ' 

Then  there  is  a  proposal  chat  transmis- 
sion of  information  be  stopped  entirely  dur- 
ing a  crisis,  and  another  giving  the  observed 
nation  a  power  to  veto  what  Information  Is 
transmitted.    • 

While  Senate  critics  centered  their  f.re  on 
the  i.ict  that  the  Arms  Control  Agency  was 
spending  public  money  to  get  this  kind  of 
advice,  unaccepted  even  by  the  Agency,  the 
point  to  be  made  here  is  tiiat  the  philosophy 
behind  it  has  some  prevalence. 

Tins  becomes  vitally  important  if  an  eval- 
uatcr  of  intelligence  should  adhere  to  such 
a  philo.=ophy.  taking  the  attitude  that  no- 
bxly  should  "bother  m.e  with  facts,  it's  evi- 
dence I'm  looking  for."  This  danger  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  "The  Stratesv  of  Sub- 
version." by  Paul  W.  Blackstock  (Quad- 
rangle Books.  19641.  Professor  Blackstock 
says  that  Allen  Dulles,  former  head  cf  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  recognized  that 
'■prejudice  is  the  most  serious  occupational 
hr.z.-jrd  w^  have  in  intelligence  work."  Then 
he  points  cut  that  CIA  itself  allowed  such 
a  f.ictor  to  distort  its  estimates  before  the 
Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  1062. 

"From  the  point  of  view  cf  management 
p.nd  control"  the  Blackstock  text  says,  "there 
is  no  msgic  organizational  formula  for  elim- 
inating the  distortion  (thus)  introduced 
into  the  system  bv  the  policy  line  of  any 
one  Government  agency.  The  theoretical 
solution  most  widely  adopted  by  cur  own 
and  most  governments  Is  to  separate  the 
Intelligr-nce  collection  and  estimating  func- 
tions from  the  policymaking  and  operational 
function^.  Within  the  military  establish- 
ment, the  G-2  cr  intelligence  Is  thus  sepa- 
r?.*°d  from  G-3.  plnns  and  oper.i*!ons." 

The  author  points  out  that  CIA  collects 
and  evaluates  intelllsence  and  also  is  en- 
p.-ieed  in  covert  oneratlons.  He  finds  that 
this  leads  to  the  "comfortins;  illusion,  both 
in  the  f.eld  and  in  the  Intelligence  center, 
that  almost  any  hcped-for  action  can  be 
carried  off  successfully." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  apnroach 
can  nouri-h  illusions  in  the  utilization  of. 
cr  t'ne  failure  to  utilize,  technolo^icl  intelli- 
gence a.s  well.  A.ssr."^.<^mpnt  cf  this  data  .^-.houM 
rot  be  made  by  the  S'^'me  persons  who  can 
Cash  a  green  or  red  ll2ht  on  development  of 
an  imiproved  ."system  that  strains  the  state  of 
the  art.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
did  not  work  under  this  handicap. 

A  couple  cf  years  ago  Moscow's  Marshal 
Mahnovsky  made  it  known  that  "Soviet  mill- 
tarv  doctrine  •  •  *  is  based  en  the  superiority 
of  the  armed  forces  cf  the  U  S.S  R.  over  the 
armies  of  the  most  po-.verful  countries  of 
capitalism,  with  respect  to  military-techno- 
logical means."  H^  did  not  indicate  any  re- 
la.xation  of  the  Ru.'rsian  technological  effort, 
nor  a  cutting  back  in  the  output  of  nuclear 
material,  nor  an  eschewal  of  military  mis- 
sions In  space,  nor  a  determination  to  develop 
new  weapons  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  capit'lists.  There  Is  no  intelligence  sig- 
nalling thrt  Malincvsky's  delineation  of  Rus- 
sian doctrine  Is  net  correct. 

Lt  Gen.  W.  A.  Davis,  vice  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  spoke  on 


the  s.ame  p>oint  in  a  recent  Washing^ton  ad- 
dress      Said   General   Davis: 

"The  vigorous  advance  of  technology  has 
a  vital  role  in  the  security  Of  our  Nation— 
not  only  military  but  also  ecrnomic  and  po- 
litical. Tills  point  needs  to  be  strongly 
stressed.  During  the  past  23  years  we  have 
had  an  explosion  cf  techncloc^j-  that  is  unique 
in  history.  It  has  stimulated  a  rapid  ad- 
vance in  our  standard  cf  livitig.  It  also  has 
led  to  a  revolution  in  militi^y  thinking. 

"It  is  not  too  surprising  to 'find  a  few  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  we  ha-,  e  ^one  just  about 
as  f;:r  as  v.e  can  go  with  tccjhnoloiry— espe- 
ci.-;lly  nillitary  tcchnology-^for  the  time 
being.  These  people  seem  to  relieve  that  the 
encirnicus  v.ave  of  recent  ■::rl-.'-;. ^logical  ac- 
tivity has  jii-t  about  crost. 
is  drawn  that  we  necvi  • 
of  this  wave  before  we  :r. 

G:neral  Davis  then  put 


conclusion 
3i  rb  the  impact 
Cn  t-j  the  next." 
IF  r.Vigcr  on  the 


threat,  the  one  that  will  d.inii:,.tc  American 
s.ifety  for  the  next  decade: 

"Of  course,  this  attitude  is  ?rediotable."  he 
said,  "but  it  is  also  a  compl  acent  one  and. 
therefore,  dangerous.  The  jact  is  that  we 
simply  cannot  coast  on  cuj  past  achievc- 
ni?nt=.  and  rem.ain  coinpetiilve  at  the  same 
t.m.c  *  •  •.  I 

"Technology  is  just  as  dynamic  today  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  20;  years.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  area  ct  military  tech- 
nology. Tliose  who  argue  that  this  is  not 
the  case  are  really  overlooking  two  funda- 
m.eiital  facts. 

"First,  the  Soviet  drive  .atalnst  the  free 
v.orld  is  aimed  at  all  areas  of  suspected  weak- 
ness. 1 

"Second,  the  Soviets  are  piishing  military 
technology  very  actively  in  >^11  areas." 

The  "few  people"  rcfcrredi  to  by  General 
D.-iVls  fall  to  give  weight  t^  factors  other 
then  the  Soviet  techncloglcal  push.  For  the 
coming  decade,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  goal  of  a  worldwide  C cjimunist  society 
will  change.  Tiie  methods  al  reaching  fnat 
goal  will  change,  even  to  thp  utilization  of 
coe>:iEtence  as  a  tool.  It  is  common  today  to 
speak  of  the  detente,  or  the  easing  of  strained 
relations.  Tliere  have  beei  detentes  be- 
fore— it  is  necess.';ry  to  mciition  here  only 
"The  Spirit  of  Camp  David"— and  there 
probably  v.-ill  be  more. 

Tilers  is  little  peaceful  ivbout  peaceful 
coexistence  in  the  Soviet  view.  The  Com- 
munists Will  continue  to  use  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  subversive  forces,  backed  by  mili- 
tary strcngt'n.  to  exploit  and  undermine  in- 
dependent people.  Tiieir  rptlilessness  will 
not  diminish,  and  tiiey  wju  continue  to 
repudiate  agreements  when  it  serves  their 
purpose.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
present  position  vis-c.-vis  the  United  States 
so  far  as  military  power  Is  concerned,  and 

tliis  is  the  main  reason  for"  Ru.s.^;ia's  great 
emphasis  on  technological  superiority.  They 
are  today  increasing  t!ie  sire  r.nd  lethality  of 
their  nuclear  stockpile.  By  the  middle  of 
this  1965  to  1975  decade,  it  is  entirely  possible 
their  store  of  nuclear  armr,  will  surpass  that 
of  the  free  world.  If  we  recall  here  Dr. 
Teller's  observation  that  tcclinlc:il  surprises 
come  almost  every  year  in  this  area,  the 
Ru.ssian  numerical  superiority  of  the  1970's 
may  be  less  important  thr,n  the  qunlltative 
change  that  is  bound  to  accompany  tlieir 
progress. 

The  news  of  tliis  qualitative  change,  wlien 
it  comes,  will  be  In  the  form  cf  tecimological 
intelligence.  Some  .skeptics,  like  those  who 
discount  potential  new  enerpy  sources,  will 
stand  firm  against  facts  that  do  not  conform 
to  their  personal  views. 

Harry  H.  Ransom  has  written,  in  "Central 
Intelligence  and  National  Security,"  that 
history  is  "replete  with  examples  of  poltlcians 
who.  for  one  reason  or  anotiier.  refused  to 
believe  intelligence  estimate:!,  which,  in  many 
cases,  turned  out  to  be  accurate.  There  are 
Instances,  whether  •  •  •  in  Hitler's  Chancel- 


lery or  more  recently  in  the  U.S.  Nation--.' 
Security  Council,  where  the  acceptance  c' 
hard  and  accurate  intelligence  has  bee-" 
Impossible  because  of  skeptical  recipients  ' 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
Ransom  book,  published  in  1958,  argued  tha' 
more  centralization  was  necessary.  But  "i- 
warned,  also,  that  the  intelligence  producer' 
should  not  lose  their  rapport  with  the  users 
of  intelligence.  This  w,.rning  has  not  alwavs 
been  heeded. 

Prof.  Richard  E.  Neustadt  was  quoted  la;» 
year  as  saying  "information  is  not'only  a  kev 
to  action;  it  is  a  key  to  power  in  this  Gov- 
ernment." And.  he  .added,  "the  right  to 
information"  about  important  things  "is 
hardly  guarnntpcd  to  anybody."  The  practi- 
cal meaning  of  this  is  that  information."  in- 
chiding  that  on  technical  capabilities,  is 
subject  to  dilution  along  the  route  ironi 
g.tthering  to  assessment.  The  information, 
input,  by  the  time  it  reaches  a  highly  cen- 
tralized assessment  center  where  decisions 
are  made,  may  not  be  always  right.  The 
result  can  be  a  wrong  decision,  even  thoiijh 
the  chances  are  it  will  bo  an  important  one' 

Consider  the  cancellation  of  the  Skybc't 
air-launched  ballistic  missile.  In  announc- 
ing that  the  project  had  been  killed.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  that,  Skybolt  is 
technologically  "beyond  us."  This"  was  de- 
batable. Skybolt  was  described  by  l:s 
designers  2  years  earlier  as  "entirely  withir. 
the  state  of  the  art."  Today  the  Pentagon 
is  developing  a  new  short-range  att'i.ch 
missile  fSRAMK  Like  Skybolt.  It  is  Intcndrf 
to  prolong  \he  tisefulncss  of  the  B-52  bom'^cr 
although  the  mission  has  been  altered.  There 
are  some  who  believe  it  is  not  as  good  3 
choice  as  Skybolt.    But  that  is  not  the  point 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Skybol: 
was  portrayed  as  complicated,  costly.'  ar.d 
u-^nccessary.  Information  coming  out  cl 
the  W^hite  House  made  the  missile  Took  like  ?. 
technological  monstrosity,  which  it  wiis  r.ct, 
and  ignored  other  aspects  of  the  project- 
most  importantly,  that  Great  Britain  Tr.'-.i 
the  fate  of  Its  government,  its  indepc-iden: 
nuclear  force,  and  its  d  plomatic  sovcreigntv, 
all  invested  in  Skybolt.  These  facts  Vere 
not  In  the  White  House  presentation.  L' 
they  had  been,  they  wotild  have  worked 
against  the  cancellation.  The  resulting  cri- 
sis in  our  relations  with  England  was' only 
patched  up  at  the  Nassau  Conference. 

Some  failtires  to  react  to  Intelligence,  cr 
reluct  i nee  to  grind  in  obforvations.  f.ic:5. 
and  opinions  that  conflict  with  personal 
views,  have  their  roots  In  several  ingrained 
attitudes.  J.Iost  of  them  are  related  directly 
to  the  Soviet  threat.  One  is  a  hopefully  he'd 
conviction  that  Russia  is  reducing  its'lcch- 
nologlcal  effort,  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  and  fioro5p:ice  techniques 
Another  is  that  the  Soviets  arc  reducing 
thrir  production  of  nuclear  niaterlats.  A 
third  is  that  the  Communists  are  not  pre- 
paring to  use  space  for  niilitrtry  purposes. 

And  here  is  another:  the  concept  that  Rus- 
sians develop  new  weaponrv  cMv  in  response 
to  provocation  by  the  United  State.-.  This 
argument  holds  that  the  United  States 
started  the  cold  war  and  the  arms  race.  The 
U'litcd  States  can.  tlie  reasoning  goes,  cool 
off  the  cold  w.ar  by  easing  up  on  development 
of  new  system?,  be  they  in  space,  the  atmos- 
phere, or  on  the  grotmd.  An  extreme  exam-' 
pie  Is  the  conviction  that  the  United  States 
win  remain  fairly  safe  from  nuclear  attack  so 
long  as  we  do  not  build  a  defense  .against  nu- 
clear attack.  Tills  is  part  of  the  care  against 
ordering  the  Nlke-X  system  into  production. 
It  follows  that  we  must  not  build  a  dcf>-''c 
against  intercontinental  missiles  unless  v.e 
also  have  a  shelter  program,  which  Congress 
ha.i  refused  to  finance. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Russians 
disagree.  In  addition  to  a  shelter  program. 
Moscow  is  working  diligently  on  a  missile 
defense    sj'stcm.     In    last    November's    Red 
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^auare  parade  the  Soviets  proudly  displayed 
what  appears  to  be  the  prototype  of  an  exo- 
■x'moEpheric  defense  missile.  From  photo- 
er  iphs  the  weapon  is  about  the  size  of  our 
Muiuteman  ICBM.  It  apparently  is  de- 
epened to  intercept  incoming  missiles  before 
thev  enter  the  atmosphere,  a  defense  tech- 
irqlie  considered— in  this  country— its  some- 
what of  a  strain  on  the  state  of  the  art* 
There  are  competent  observers  who  believe. 
judging  bv  the  Russian  record,  that  this  sys- 
tem^ can  be  operational  before  1970. 

The  story  of  Russian  aircraft  development 
IS  another  we  cannot  Ignore.  A  large  num- 
ber of  modern  aircraft  have  appeared  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve thev  are  not  pressing  developments  in 
the  supersonic  flight  regimes,  up  to  and 
including  hypersonic  vehicles. 

For  the  broad  base  of  Soviet  technology 
and  a  comparison  with  our  own.  the  common 
measure  is  the  outp4t  of  graduai-es  from 
scientific  and  technical  educational  instltu- 
For  the  United^tates.  the  last  peak 


tions. 


well    above 


was  in  1950.  Tjhe  total  went 
125.000  and  that  ^ifl^"'  niude  an  unmeasured 
contribution  to  jour  postwar  progress  in 
missiles,  space.  «nd  aerospace  technology. 
It  is  frequently  overlooked  that  this  vital 
strength  was  a  byproduct,  to  a  large  degree, 
of  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Many  of  those  edu- 
cated   veterans    today    are    in    management 

positions. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, at  least  50.000  of  tho.-^c  talented  men 
have  recently  moved  out  of  defense  industry 
as  a  result  of  cutbacks. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  continue  t-o  in- 
crecise  their  output  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers In  1961  there  were  about  140,000 
new  engineers  added  to  the  Soviet,  pool. 
There  are  .3.625  technical  colleges  in  Russia. 
with  an  enrollment  of  2.981.000  students.  If 
we-add  higher  degrees  to  the  140.000  new 
engineers,  the  total  was  about  190.000  grad- 
uates in  Ru.ssia  last  year.  The  comparable 
figure  for  the  United  States  is  not  more  than 
45.000.  They  are  producing  abovit  3  engi- 
neers t<>  otu-  1. 

On  tbp  of  this  is  the  Soviet  chain  of 
researcA  institutes  and  laboratories.  An- 
thoritalive  directives,  published  in  Russia. 
list  fropi  3.000  to  5.000  of  these  facilities, 
about  <Jo\ible  the  number  of  10  years  ago 
T.iey  rdnge  from  sni:;!!  laboratories  to  giant 
scientifilc  complexes  and  the  Soviet  scientific 
City  Of:  Novosibirsk.  There  are  at  lea^t  a 
dozen  institutes  for  which  we  have  no 
parallel;  These  are  research  centers  devoted 
to  scientific  subjects  that  do  not  warrant 
specialized  attention  in  this  cotmtry.  One 
of  the  fields  on  which  they  arc  putting  high 
emphasis  is  cybernetics  and  indications  are 
that  they  intend  to  automate  not  merely 

industry,  but  large  segments  of  Soviet 
Eoclt^y.  It  is  an  area  where  the  payofT 
potenti-^1  is  the  highest. 

There  is  no  implication  here  that  the 
United  States  h.a-s  faltered  in  the  area  of 
pure  science  and  basic  research.  The  blocks 
are  accumulating.  But  we  arc  in  danger  of 
being  surpas.sed  in  applied  science — applied, 
in  tills  instance,  to  projects  that  can  pre- 
serve our  national  security  and  that  of  the 
free  world. 

The  great  difficulty  of  an  essay  like  this. 
trying  to  postulate  the  requirements  of  a 
iuture  decade,  is  tliat  we  cannot  know 
enough  about  what  to  expect.  In  the  ann.als 
Of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  there  is  an  example  of 
this  inability  to  predict  breakthroughs.  It 
is  the  famous  Von  Karman  report  of  the 
immediate  postwar  vears  "Toward  New 
Horizons."  This  is  ha'iled  in  USAF  history 
as  a  Landmark,  which  it  was.  in  that  it 
pointed  the  way  to  the  ballistic  missile 
program.  Yet  the  ballistic  missile,  and 
the  space-age  wonders  that  followed,  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  transistor. 


And  the  transistor  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Von  Karman  report.  Nobody  had  heard  of 
It.     Nobody  predicted  it. 

What  Is  certain  about  the  next  10  years 
IS  that  the  confrontation  with  communism 
will  continue.  The  pace  and  the  strategy 
of  the  Red  effort  may  change,  but  not  the 
goal.  The  problem  of  maintaining  world 
peace  will  become  more  complex  as  unrest 
accelerates  in  the  underdeveloped  and  newly 
emerging  nations.  Technology  will  become 
more  complicated  and  more  expensive.  Space 
competence  will  grow  and  we  will  have  it 
thrust  upon  us  that  space  U  pregnant  with 
military  threat.  The  Russians  recognize  this 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  wlien  he  Wjjs  a  Sena- 
tor, w.is  apprehensive  about  the  po.ssibililies. 
Significant  arms  reduction  is  not  likely,  al- 
thotigh  there  will  be  continued  efforts  at 
arms  control,  srjme  ol   them  effective. 

Military  power,  as  always,  will  remain  the 
tool  of  national  policy.  The  use  of  that 
power,  in  turn,  will  be  limited  by  fear  of 
escalation,  the  slippery  character  of  alliances 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  all  of 
maiikind's  opposition  to  tlie  use  of  force. 
There  will  be  frequent  crises  to  test  how 
much  effect  these  limiting  factors  really 
have. 

When  we  say  our  military  policy  must  be 
responsive  to  our  national  policy,  it  is  with 
the  understanding  that  neither  one  is  a 
neatly  tied  package.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  South  Vietnam,  national  policy  is  a 
fluid  thing  that  comes  out  of  speeches,  inter- 
views, congressional  presentations,  directives, 
and  similar  expressions  of  Executive  opinion. 
Pressures  may  come  from  East  Berlin,  the 
Suez  Canal.  Hanoi,  or  a  Senate  committee 
hearing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  flux,  military  superi- 
ority mubt  be  maintained.  It  must  be  able 
to  deter  wa'^  at  all  levels  and  be  effective  in 
all  kinds  of  crises.  It  must  be  adaptable  to 
realistic  arms  control  efforts,  which  means 
tiiat  it  must  be  a  safe  force  and  not  provoca- 
tive. The  force  must  be  survivable  and 
flexible.  It  must  provide  mtiltiple  options 
and  respond  in  a  precisely  controlled  w«y  to 
any  challenge.  It  must  be  accurate  and  exer- 
cise precipe  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  targets. 

For  all  these  requirements,  vigorotis  ap- 
plication of  technological  ad\ances  is  es- 
eeniial.  Space,  delense  systems,  and  con- 
tinued counterforce  superiority  must  have 
priority.  For  the  lower  level  threat,  which 
means  the  wars  we  are  most  likely  to  fight, 
the  refinement  of  nuclear  capability  must 
continue,  providing  highly  discriminatory 
tactical  weapons. 

The  thrust  of  Russian  power  has  been  iii- 
hibited.  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  by 
the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  build 
m.cdern  weapons  and  deliver  them.  We 
must  face  it :  there  is  going  to  be  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  power  that  is  loose  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  greased  on  the  tracks  of 
time  by  technological  progress.  Anyone  who 
doubts  this  should  study  De  Gaulle's  France. 
Communist  China.  Nasser's  Egvpt.  and — 
even — India. 

C.  P.  Snow  made  an  error  in  1960  when 
lie  predicted  that  Chin.a  and  sexeral  other 
States  would  have  nuclear  capability  by  1966. 
But  his  mistake  was  only  on  the  calendar. 
He  was  making  a  guess  withotit  the  benefit 
of  intelligence.  Intelligence  enabled  the 
United  States  to  predict,  quite  accurately, 
when  the  Chinese  wotild  explode  their  first 
bomb  Intelligence  did  not  let  tis  know  how- 
sophisticated  the  Chinese  bomb  would  be. 
according  to  the  official  statements.  As  in 
the  case  of  Russia,  technology  moved  faster 
than  we  anticipated. 

To  keep  abreast  of  these  challenges  in  the 
murky  future.;  the  American  people  must 
learn  how  to  spend  their  money  wisely.  The 
choice  is  between  risking  otir  money  or  our 


security.  A  high  risk  with  expensive  tech- 
nology means  we  will  take  a  lower  risk  with 
the  military  threat. 

How  we  assess  technological  intelligence  in 
the  long  run  will  determine  how  we  will  use 
our  money  and  ability  for  the  application  of 
breakthroughs  to  projects  with  high  security 
payofT.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the 
giant  steps  will  be  taken  only  in  response 
to  an  obvious  threat.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
decade  ago  we  jumped  into  massive  un- 
knowns when  the  green  light  was  turned  on 
for  the  ballistic  missile  program.  The  Soviets 
forced  us  to  do  It  and  we  did  it  successfully. 

In  the  next  10  years  it  could  be  fatal  to 
wait  for  Soviet  stimulation.  The  response 
from  now  on  must  be  to  the  things  we  know- 
about  technological  possibilities. 


ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
passing  of  an  outstanding  Marylander 
anda  fine  American. 

Albeit  D.  Hutzler  gave  the  finest  kind 
of  service  to  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public.  As  a  successful  businessman, 
and  for  35  yeai-s  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Hutzler's  Depart- 
ment Store,  he  could  have  devoted  little 
time  to  the  problems  of  the  community. 
Instead,  a  munificent  philanthropist,  he 
took  an  interest  in  many  different  com- 
munity projects.  He  •ftas  a  trustee  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library,  a  director  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  of  Baltimore,  and 
an  effective  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Commerce. 

Baltimore  will  miss  Albert  Hutzler. 
MaiTland  and  the  Nation  are  truly 
E>oorer  for  his  passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday morning's  editorial  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  the  accompanying 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and    the     article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo-ws: 
I  From    the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   June    6. 
1965] 
Albert  D.  Hctzlep.    Sr. 
Albert   D.   Hutzler.   Sr..   was   one   of    those 
busy  men  to  whom  public  and  private  agen- 
cles'frequently  turn  for  help,  in  keeping  with 
the  adage  that  if  vou  want  something  done, 
fisk  a  busy  man  to  do  it.    The  adage  is  far 
from  infallible,  as  the  number  of  figureheads 
and  absentee  members   of   t>oards   and   com- 
missions   will    attest      But    it    was    true    in 
Mr.  Hutzler's  case.     He  responded  willingly 
to  the  calls  upon  his  service,  and  whatever 
the    problem,    he    worked    hard    himself    to 
get  it  solved.     Parks,  city  planning,  express- 
ways, public  housing,  social  welfare  agencies, 
medical  care.  librarie.s  and  colleges  only  begin 
to  summarize  the  host  of  interests  to  which 
he  devoted  himself,  and  primarily  in  his  na- 
tive city  of  Baltimore.    A  decade  ago  he  ex- 
pressed   confidence    in    the    renaissance    of 
downtown,    "if    the    citizens   remain   in   the 
present  suite   of   alarm,"   which   may  be   de- 
scribed as  the  state   which  he  himself  fre- 
quentlv   was   in.     But    it   was   a   controlled 
state,  tempered  w-ith  understanding,  patience 
and  wTy   humor,   which   sustained   a   steady 
drive  toward  public  improvements  even  when 
poor    health    made    appearances    an    effort. 
The  pace  he  set  as  a  conscientiotis  citizen  is 
not  likely  often  to  be  matched,  but  the  city 
will  be  blessed  if  Mr.  Hutzler's  example  has 
inspired  others  to  try. 
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Sun,  June   6, 


[From   the   Baltimore    (Md.) 

1965J 
A.    D.    tlnzfET:.    Merchant,    Dil^d    at    76 — 

Civic    Leader    Succcmbs    to    Illness    at 

Estate  Near  Pike3\tlle 

Albert  David  Hutzler.  Sr.,  a  merchant  phl- 
.  lanthropist  in  the  Baltimore  tradition  of 
Enoch  Pratt.  Gecrge  Peabcdy,  and  Johns 
Hopkinp,  died  late  yesterday  morning  at  his 
P.kesville  estate.  Pomona,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  3  mo:iths. 

Mr.  Hutzler.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Huttier  Bros.,  was  76  years  old. 

He  had  been  convalescing  at  hi.s  home  after 
leaving  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  late  in 
March. 

THIRTY-FIVE    YE^P.S    AS    PRESIDENT 

Fer  35  years,  from  1919  to  1P54,  he  was 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment store  founded  by  his  father  and  uncles. 

Despite  his  active  and  demanding  business 
career.  Mr.  Hutzler  devoted  a  generous  share 
of  his  time  and  talents  to  his  wide  range 
of  charitable  and  civic  interests. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  Baltimore 
A.';sociation  of  Commerce  in  the  depression 
year  of  1932.  He  served  so  eSectivelythat  he 
was  honored  by  the  Advertising  Club  for  his 
Imaginative  contributions  to  business  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  difficult  and  abnormal 
ye  trs  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

SERVED  AS  ADVISER 

He  was  one  of  two  Baltimoreans  selected  by 
the  Jewish  Tribune  for  their  1933  honor  roll. 
His  work  with  the  BAG  wns  again  cited. 

Mr.  Hutzler  served  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  adviser  on  retailing  to  the  vice  chair- 
n-if'n  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

In  1934,  a?  an  executive  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association,  he  testified 
ag-iinst  tari.T  increases  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

A  year  later  he  went  before  the  committee 
fizain  to  rtgister  his  general  agreement  with 

President  Roosevelt's  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Hutzler  took  a  constant  interest  in 
Baltimore,  the  city  where  he  was  born.  No- 
vem.be  r  22.  1888. 

In  tiie  earlv  forties  he  warned  of  a  spread- 
ing "ring  of  blight"  that  threatened  to  choke 
the  city's  vital  center. 

He  advocated  a  crosstown  e.xpre-^sway  In 
1944  and  was  still  advocating  it  In  1955  when 
he  wrote  thc>t  an  era  of  renaissance  iind  be- 
gtm  in  downtown  Baltimore  that  would  con- 
tlnt'.e  only  if  the  citizens  remain  in  the 
present  state  of  alarm. 

wor-.KEa  FOP.  mrAS 

City  planning,  he  said  in  1946.  "is  more 
than  an  esthetic  thing— we  want  a  city  that 
Is  an  eiTicient  plant  to  acii.eve  the  objectives 
of  its  citizens." 

Mr.  Hutzler  v.-orked  to  put  his  ideas  into 
e.Tect.  He  was  a  lormcr  commissioner  of 
the  M:iryland  Emergency  Housing  and  Park 
Com.mi.^sion,  a  former  director  of  the  Balti- 
more Council  of  Social  Agencies,  a  former 
chainnan  of  the  Commission  on  City  Plan- 
ning, a  former  member  or  the  Arsenal  and 
Veterans  Memorial  Commission,  and  a  for- 
mer commissioner  of  the  Housing  Authority 
of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hutzler  tjok  a  wholehearted  interest 
In  educational  institutions.  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  an  A.B.  degree  as  a  member  of  the  class 
Of  1908,  was  his  particular  favorite. 

He  was  a  founding  member  and  pa.st  pres- 
ident of  the  Friends  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Library. 

SERVICES    TO    HOPKINS 

He  was  elected  to  the  university  board  of 


during  a  period  of  plant  expantion  capped  by 
the   new  $4,500,000   library. 

Omlcron  Delta  Kappa  elected  him  an  hon- 
orary member  in -1955  In  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hutzler  was  a  trustee  :md  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  tHe  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Pikcsville  Memorial  Library. 

He  was  a  former  trustee  of  Goucher  Col- 
lege and  a  trustee  of  the  Athenaeum  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Hutzler's  business  liorlzon  extended 
far  beyond  his  name.sake  colnpany.  Some 
of  the  organizations  he  served  ;'.3  a  director 
were : 

The  Retail  Resc.-irch  Association.  Associated 
Mcrchand::.ing  Corp..  Eutavv  tavings  Bank. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assfcciaiion,  Ches- 
ape.ike  &  Potom.ac  Telephoned  Co.  of  Balti- 
more. Consotidated  Gas  &  Eiedtric  Light  and 
Power  Co..  and  the  Baltimore  Kational  Bank. 

Mr.  Hutzler  served  the  charities  of  his  re- 
ligion and  of  his  city  long  aiid  often.  He 
was  president  of.  the  Associatea  Jewish  Char- 
itie3  from  19'.:3  to  1925  and  ■sprnt  the  next  2 
years  leading  the  Jewish  C:..l;i:-  n's  Society 
through  a  sweeping  reorga;i;2..tion. 

He  v.v.s  a  former  director  tf  the  Jewish 
■Welfare  Board  cf  Baltim.ore.  .t|  former  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  comm-iitep  cf  t;ie  Balti- 
more Community  Chest,  an  honorary  chair- 
man 01  the  Medical  Center  Co)nmission,  and 
president  of  the  Hutzler  Fuiid,  Inc. 

He  was  an  active.  Hfeloil^  member  of 
Har    Sinai    congregition. 

Mr.  Htitzler  was  the  .^on  of  liie  late  David 
and  Ella  Gutman  Hvitzler. 

He  received  his  earlv  education  at  Friends 
School. 

After  his  gr  iduition  from  tlie  Hopkins,  lie 
spent  more  than  a  year  with  U  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark.  N.J..  for  training  in  merchan- 
dising before  joining  Hut.Tler'j  in  1910. 

He  married  the  former  Gr(trhen  Hochs- 
child  in  1911.    She  survives  mm. 

Others  stirviving  are  two  sens.  Albert  D. 
Hutzler.  Jr..  and  Richard  H.  Htit;:Icr.  li 
d.ughter.  Mrs.  C-rcline  A.  Birr.stein,  and  a 
brotlier,  Jcel  G.  D.  Hutzler. 


"THE  LASTING  VALUES  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  PROQRAM"— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  HOLLAND 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  ProBidcnt,  it  was 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  speak  before  the 
New  York  State  Watci-ways  A.ssociation, 
Inc..  at  its  55th  annual  lunohcon,  held  in 
New  York  City  on  May  28,  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  rssociatlon  is  to 
foster  and  protect  rivers,  harbors,  and 
watei-ways  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
navigation,  commerce,  con.servation. 
flood  control,  recreation,  irrigation,  hy- 
di-oclectric  power,  and  related  functions. 
The  association  has  a  membership 
throughout  the  State,  consl,->ting  of  cor- 
porations, civic,  commei-cial,  and  ti-ade 
oi-ganization?,  port  authorities  and  com- 
mi.ssions,  municipal  and  pubhc  bodies, 
and  a  few  individuals. 

I  have  a  veiw  deep  intercut  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resources,  not  only 
in  the  great  State  of  Florida,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  but  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  naturally  ras  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  before 
this  distinguished  group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  ad- 
dre.ss  which  I  made  before  the  New  York 
trustees  In  1951  and  was  named  cochalrman  State  Waterways  As.sociation  be  i)rinted 
of  the  committee  for  buildings',  and  ^ants     at  this  point  in  the  RECOfiD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
The  Lasting  Values  of  the  Public  Works 

PitocnAM   TO   THE   People    of   the   Umted 

S  TAXES 

(Address  by  Senator   Holland  at  the  55ih 
annual  luncheon.  New  York  State  Water- 
ways  Association,  Inc.,  May  28,  1965 1 
It   was   a   journey   through    the   northern 
part  of  this  g-rcat  State  cf  New  York,  even 
before     peace     was     concluded     witii     Gre.tt 
Britain,  which  prompted  our  tlrst  Prcsdeat, 
George   Washington,   to  recognize  with  the 
eyes  of  an  engineer  the  vast  inland  naviga- 
tion  po.<^sibilities  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  voice  of  a  farsighted  ctate.-;niari  to 
express  the  fervent  hope:   "Would  God  t:i..: 
we  may  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  im- 
prove them." 

All  our  Nation  should  be  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  had — and  continue 
to  have — that  wisdom  and  courage. 

The  development  of  our  water  resources 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  our  country  from  the  wilderness  of 
Washington's  time  into  the  greatest  indus- 
trial nation  on  earth.  Our  public  works  pro- 
grams, carried  forward  by  come  States  but 
in  major  part  by  the  U.S.  Army  Ccrps  C. 
Engineers  during  tlie  last  140  years,  are  con- 
ferring virtually  incalculable  bcnctiis,  d.'iy 
in  and  day  out,  upon  all  the  people  of  our 
groat  land. 

The  development  of  our  national  com- 
merce, and  its  continued  virile  growth,  is  due 
in  ?ubstnntial  me.-isure  to  the  construction 
of  navigation  facilities. 

About  22,000  miles  of  inland  and  intra- 
coastal  waterways  have  been  constructed  cr 
Improved,  of  which  some  19.000  miles  are 
currently  in  commercial  use.  This  total  in- 
cludes about  12.000  miles  with  at  least  tiie 
0-foot  depth  required  to  accommodate  b.irge 
transportation. 

In  addition,  about  500  commercial  harbors 
liave  been  built  or  improved  by  tlie  Corps  oJ 
Ei^ineers  wiiii  tlie  apijrcA-al  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  perhaps  hard  for  many  of  us  to  rciiiire 
thot,  in  their  nattnal  state,  few  harbors  en 
cither  coa.':t  could  handle  modern  shipping. 
When  the  SS  Gcat  Eastern— the  fainot;? 
'grc.rt,  iron  ship" — crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
1800's.  Portland.  M;iine.  was  tlie  only  Amer- 
ican harbor  that  could  receive  her.  Ycur 
New  York  harbor  had  a  controll.ng  depth  of 
only  24  feet  when  the  first  appropriation  for 
its  improvement  was  m.nde  in  1884.  T  .e 
splendid  harbor  we  know  today  is  a  falv.;;  us 
gatev.-  lv  to  tlie  world,  accommodating  t'ac 
oceans'  largest  ships,  and  handling  some  155 
million  tons  of  cargo  a  year. 

Early  in  the  I950's  the  public  works  pro- 
gmm  in  connection  with  ship  channels  and 
waterway  imijrovemcnts  was  greatly  stepped 
up  bccaure  of  unprecedented  changes  in  tiic 
technology  cf  ocean  tran-portation.  Chan- 
nel improvements,  wliere  justified,  were  de- 
signed to  meet  the  projected  needs  of  nc-;v 
supertankers  and  super  ore  carriers  and  the 
crowing  volume  of  ocean  shipping. 

The  impact  of  channel  improvement  aciiv- 
ify  since  1050  has  significantly  altered  lie 
character  and  dimensions  of  the  network  of 
channels  in  your  own  great  port.  It  has 
put  into  motion  other  activities  and  rec- 
ommendations thnt  wUl  bring;  evc-n  more 
profound  changes  in  tlic  next  5  to  10  yo?r-. 
To  illustrate,  the  Federal  expenditures  for 
new  chcinnel  construction  in  the  New  Yoik- 
Nev;  Jersey  port  area  sii^ce  1950  hive 
amounted  to  $80  million.  Credit  for  the-^e 
richievemcnts  belongs  to  many  private  and 
public  port  iutcre^t.=  .  as  well  a.3  to  tl:c  Con- 
gress and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  future  program  for  channel  improve- 
ments here  incUides  projects  in  every  section 
of  the  New  Jersey-New  York  port.     I  single 
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^rt   nnw  before  us  in  the  Con-      enjoyed.    However,  I  am  sure  Mary  was  more      basis  of  a   potential  of   5  million  tons  per 
out  one  report  _"°r_^^,ffJo^iblin?the  capac-     interested  in  seeing  Queen  Elizabeth  than  in     year,  in  1963  it  carried  more  than  13  times 


£-rc=s  which  recommends 
ny  of  the  ports  de«"'^vn 
cost  of  545  million. 


the  dedication.    We  regretted  that  otu-  plane      that  amount  of  conamerce — over  67  million 
was  prevented  by  bad  weather  from  landing      tons. 

—  Also  of  inruncnse  significance  to  Florida, 


itv  of  the  ports  deepwater  anchorages  at  a 

'  ^45  million-          -     ^  Lakes.     Public  the  next  day  at  Massena,  where  the  American                                               _                 .^          v,       ^ 

^"t""  ToTects  built  over  the  lost  hundred  dedication  took  place.  as  well  as  to  other  States  on  the  seaboard 

^■°'^    S  developed   the   Gre:U  Lakes   into  Of  particular  interest  to  you.  I  ran  sure,  and  is  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal.  a  heavily  trav- 

vears  have  developed  ^ne^^    e   _^     _  ^^    ^_  ^^^__  ^^       y^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     1,456-mile    protected     water    highway 


The  En'uneers'  report  shows  rather  con-     bcy.v..v.  ...-^^^  -  -  ,      ,    ,      ^     ...  .       ,         n  „«t„,^   , 

cui.  vely  U  at  the  L.ke  Erie-Ohio  River  Ca-  were  author:.ed  by  th.e  1935  River  and  Har-      neck  of  the  Florida  peninsula  w  11  afford  a 

n-^l  would  provide  for  the  free  flow  of  low-  bor  Act.  as  modified  by  the  19G2  act.  setting      direct,   short,   and   protected   route   beaveen 

St  watlr Jorne  con  nierce  between  the  gulf  a   V^8  million  Umitr.t.on  en  Federal  expend-       the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  coast  ports 

Srcoltal,   the   Mi.^s.s.sippi,    the   Ohio,   the  iture.                                                                                'f^    '^'"''^''^r    'n'^'  •?"t^':'4r^n  ie^l  r^^ 

Great  Lakes,  and  the  St    Lawrence  Seaway  To  date  the  pending  study  has  indicated      freignt.    It  w,     unite  the  Atlantic  and  Giilf 

Svf4tion  svstcm...    It  is  said  that  a  con-  that  complete  modernization  of  the  entire      Intracoastal  Waterways  into  a  system  en- 

t^^nuous    in'f-nd    navigation    svstem     would  Bar-e  Canal  svstcm  on.  the  order  of  that  now      compassmg  an  area  of  34  States.     The  sav- 

probablv  revenue  the  .lecline  of  coal  and  steel  being  carried  out  in  the  Ohio  is  not  econom-       ing  in   distance    as  compared  '•T;h   the   ex- 

p-oduction  in   the   Uppcn    Ohio   River   Basin.  icallv  feasible.     The  justihcation  lor  raising       posed  and  hazardous  route  around  the  Flon- 

where  these   industries   are   ecenthd   to   the  the    present    S28    million    ceiling    to    permit       da  Keys,  will  be  more  than  600  miles^ 

-e-'E  econom-  com,p'etion  of  the  work  authorized  by  the          0!ie  good  md.cat-on  ox  the  vast  interest 

'■*ram  sure  there  must  be  great  intcreM.  on  1935  act  h.'.s  been  detcrm.ncd  to  be  favorable,      behind  the  nationwide  navigation  fevelcp- 

the  part  of  this  organ^^ation  in  this  project  and  the  Ccrps  of  En-ineers  so  testified  be-      ment  program  is  that  over  the  pas.  dec.de 

which  has  eo  ion'  bcr.n  nrdentlv  rdvoc:  ted  fore  our  Senate  conunitiee  at  the  last  session      ;  nnu.l  appropruu.ors  for  this  purpose  have 

\^nicn  nas  .  o  loiv,  ot    ii  -''"'_ ''^^'>  rnnpre<;s                                                             risen  about  600  percent.     Funds  for  the  cur- 

bv  Congressman  Kip.w.xn,  of  Ohio.  oi  tne  congress.                                                               ~      .r       ,            ;   »   i       „,„  e^nnn  r,-Mn^.->    -T^ri 

Construction  of  the  321 -mile  St.  Lawrence  An  interim  report  now  nearing  completion      rent  fiscal  ver.r  total  some  $300  maUon.  .nd 
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da 

sea 

nels 

Th 

way  w;^'.s  opened 

finished  In  1967. 

taken  of  the  seaway  Is  ncarin,'?  cotnplction 


covering  transfer  of  the  svstem  is  permissive      into  service  since  the  general  flood  control. 
hat      onlv    and    impicmentation    requires    special       program  was  inaugurated  about  30  years  ago 

~  ■      ■  have  already  prevented  flood  damages  in  ex- 


ifTp  on,-,,,  ,1  fi«n,-'ii    h  fi  b.een  ne^rlv  10  mil-      Other   Etrcat  waterwav.  or.e  of   especial  s;g-  -      -  ,  ,     ,      .  ^      , 

..ee  aanu'.l  defx.  it  h.,d  been  ne.ri..  mn        ^^_^;^,,;;^  ^^  ^^.  ^^^,^^   g,^,^^  „.  Florida-the  Sad  experience  Is  sometimes  the  best  teach- 

litriicoastal.      v.hich      stretches      over      rr.     There   Is    a    bitter   lesson    to    be   learned 


lion  tonr;.    Ii^.crenFing  adcquaey  of  the  inlar:d 

ports,  and  a  rising  awareness  on  the  part  of      Oulf 


from  the  fact  that  had  all  33  of  the  author- 


Marv,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the     the  economy  of  the  entire  region  it  serves. 

dedication  in  Montreal  which  we  thoroughly     Originally  justified  to  the  Congress  on  the     In  the  State  of  New  York  have  proved  to  be 
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pxoellont  investments.  The  5  reservoir  and 
l:7  local  protection  projects  conipieted  since 
1033  at  a  toi.il  Federal  and  local  cost  of  about 
«'jt}  million  arc  credited  with  saving  more 
than  SI 52  million  in  dani.iges — well  la  excess 
01  I'j  times  the  amotint  spent  to  build  them. 
Four  projects  are  now  under  con?tniction.  in- 
cluding the  $120  million  AUcgneny  Dam  and 
Reservoir  which  is  over  67  persj^nt  complete, 
c  lid  three  local  facilitie.';.  Eighteen  other 
pi-ojects  estimated  to  cost  aboui  S230  million 
iicwe  been  authori^^ed  but  not  as  yci  started. 
However,  a  request  for  funds  to  initiiite  con- 
s-'ruction  on  one  of  these — the  >i2.5  million 
Riijcndnle  local  project  on  Rondout  Creek^ 
IS  contaiiicd  in  the  fiscal  year  ir>G6  buds:et. 
J  I  reeret  that  lack  of  time  prevents  my 
d.-ctission  of  our  large  ilcmd  control  and 
multipurpose  project  in  Florid;',  the  central 
and  southern  Florida,  program,  which  is  con- 
terring  vast  benefits  upon  otir  State  r".id  the 
N.'.tion. 

Anoth.er  source  of  las'ing  value  to  the 
p&ople  of  America  from  our  ptt'olic  works 
programs  is  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  genera- 
tion of  power  is  only  one  of  the  purposes 
.^Cr\ed  by  these  multipurpo.se  projects,  Gov- 
trnmen.t  plants  now  in  operation  have  a 
tot.tl  naineplat«  rating  of  nearly  9  million 
kilowatts — over  a  fifth  of  tire  Nation's  total 
h:,dro  capacity,  the  largest  block  of  hydro 
uiider  a  single  agency  in  otir  cotmtry.  The 
power  is  normally  ntarketed  through  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  oi  the  Interior.  The 
total  ttltimate  capacity  oi  the  59  plants 
which  are  either  in  operation  or  tinder  con- 
Siruction  will  be  in  excess  of  17  millioii  kilo- 
watts. Additional  project,s  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  some  oi  them  already  in  the 
advance  eitgiiteering  and  design  stage — sitch 
as  the  Libby  Dam  project  on  the  Kootenai 
River  in  Montana — will  bring  tiie  tJtal  ulti- 
mcite  capacity  under  current  authorization 
tj  over  21  million  kilowatts. 

Abtindr.nt  low-cost  power,  and  wajer  trans- 
portation from  its  heartland  to  the  sea — 
bu:h  iinportr;nt  benefits  of  our  ptiblic  works 
programs — have  transformed  tlie  Pacific 
Northwest  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. With  the  rise  of  the  great  aluminum 
industr\-  and  other  new  industrial  develop- 
nicnts  which  thrive  on  cheap  power  find 
cheap  transportation,  new  jobs,  and  new 
opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
lite  have  been  prDvided  tor  millions  of 
An-iericans. 

Besides  the  time-honored  triad  of  nat  iga- 
tion.  fiood  control,  and  pov.er.  our  public 
works  programs  are  conferring  immeasuraole 
be:iefits  upon  our  people  in  the  fields  of  mu- 
nicipal, agricultural,  and  indtis'rial  water 
sapply;  pollution  abatement,  recreation,  and 
the  conservation  of  our  irr-ep'.aceable  fish 
ruid  v.ildUfc  heritage — purposes  which  have 
c::)me  into  prominence  in  all  water  resources 
planmng  and  development  within  compara- 
tively recent  years. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  discuss  all  of 
these  splendid  objective.^,  time  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  do  so. 

However,  some  idea  of  the  recreational 
dividends  which  accrue  to  the  American  peo- 
ple from  our  public  works  programs  may  be 
g.ithered  from  the  fact  that,  last  year  some 
160  million  of  us  '.isited  reservoir  projects 
of  the  Army  Engineers  to  enjoy  boating, 
rswimming,  camping,  hunting,  and  other  rec- 
reational pursuits.  If  the  recreation  visitors 
at  all  projects^waterways.  h'lrbors,  beach 
erosion  projects,  and  so  forth — were  tidded 
in.  the  figure  would  be  at  least  double.  It  Is 
estimated  that  by  1980.  attendance  at  reset 
voir  projects  will  top  300  million. 

It  is  Indicative  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
development  "for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people  over  the  longest 
period  of  time" — which  is  the  basic  criterion 
for  the  entire  program — that,  during  the  last 
rJc'cade,  nationwide  civil  works  expenditures 


by  the  Army  Engineers  have  doubled — from 
$503  million  in  1955  to  about  $1.1  billion  in 
1964.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  me,  and.  I 
think  to  this  audience,  that  KTew  York  and 
Florida  have  far  outrun  the  national  rate  of 
increase,  Durins;  this  same  dtcade.  Federal 
expenditures  in  both  of  our  .St:|tes  have  more 
than  tripled. 

I  am  much  more  interested. i  however,  and 
I  ani  sure  that  you  are  alsd,  in  the  fact 
that  botii  of  our  Stages,  in  sd  many  public 
works  matters,  have  assumed  tae  responsibil- 
ity oufbelves  and  witli  our  cwr  money  liave 
made  numerous  in•lpro^rmonts  in  waterways, 
harbors,  a::d  other  projects. 

Yoi;r  gre.a  State  was  a  leadel-  in  thi.s  mat- 
ter of  developing  your  own  re  ;oin-ces  niLiny. 
many  year.s  ago  when  you  constructed  such 
projects  as  the  Erio  Canal,  the  canal  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  later  contiaued  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  development  and  others. 

Of.r  yotiojrer  'rt.uo  of  Florkii  with  smaller' 
resources  than  your?;,  thotigh  arger  in  area. 
Itas  followed  in  that  path.  I  ar  i  sure  you  will 
be  interested  lo  know  that  in  ;he  great  cen- 
tral and  sotith  Florida  flood  c  istrict  we  are 
paying  more  than  one-third  of  {he  cost  out  of 
State  and  district  funds.  Thit  is  the  way 
it  should  be  in  these  important  develop- 
mental programs  and  I  hope  \'e  may  always 
keep  it  that  way.  I  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  several  States  can  preserve  not  only 
their  own  indepcr.dence  and  p  -ide  in  a  more 
perfect  way  by  meeting  many  of  their  own 
intrastate  development  pr  igrams  with 
tiieir  own  dollars,  but  we  can  al.so  in  this 
manner  gi\e  luU  notice  lo  ths  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  our  deep  concern  and  of  our 
nr^tent  desire  that  the  United  States,  in  ap- 
propriate projects,  should  pla  ■  its  full  part 
in  developaig  assets  of  vast  ii  nportanco  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  the  Nation  as 
u  whole. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURES—RESOLUTION OF  THE 
CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
Wednesday,  while  I  was  making  my 
maiden  speech  on  the  subject  of  re- 
apportionment of  State  legLslalures.  the 
conference  of  mayors  was  holding  its 
annual  conference  in  St.  Louis. 

At  that  conference,  the  mayors 
adopted  a  resolution  strongly  endorsing 
the  principle  of  one  man.  one  vote,  and 
firmly  opposing  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution  that  would 
permit  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  ba?is  of  factors 
other  than  population. 

This. support  from  the  oonference  of 
mayors  is  most  welcome  to  those  of  us 
who  are  fighting  these  proposed  amend- 
ments. The  conference  represents  the 
mayors  of  virtually  every  tnajor  city  in 
the  country.  It  includes  both  promi- 
nent Republicans  and  outstanding  Dem- 
ocrats. The  conference  was  founded  in 
1932.  and  now  represents  90  peicent  of 
all  American  cities  larger  than  30,000  in 
population. 

The  mayors  of  these  cities  thus  speak 
for  tens  of  millions  of  Americans.  Their 
opposition  to  the  rotten-borough  amend- 
ments is  most  significant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  conference  Of  mayors  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apportionment  of  St.\te  Ii:cisLATURES 

Whereas  there  is  nothing  [more  basic  to 
democracy  and  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 


ment than  the  principle  that  one  man's  vot< 
is  as  good  as  another's;  and 

Whereas  this  bedrock  principle  has  been 
denied,  evaded,  and  defied  in  operations  of 
many  St.it e  legisK'itures  which  have  vital  re- 
sponsibilities for  and  controlling  influence  on 
the  governmental  powers  of  cities  and  other 
local  governments  in  our  Federal  system;  liucl 

W'hereas  the  States  have  no  atuhority  un- 
der the  Lf.S.  Constitution  or  their  own  laws 
to  arranije  elections  of  State  legishttures  .so 
that  a  vote  in  one  area  weighs  move  than  that 
in  nuother;  and 

Whereas  State  legislatures  nevertheless 
have  been  so  constituted  to  assure  under- 
roj.)resentation  of  cities  and  urban  areas 
wlierc  most  of  the  population  lives:  and 

Whereas  this  undcrrepresentation  has 
meant  continued  State  neglect  of  municipal 
and  urban  needs;  and 

Whereas  m.ilaiiportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures must  iDe  overcome  not  only  to  restore 
equal  voting  rights  to  all  citizens  but  to 
strengthen  .State  governments  themselves; 
:aid 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  h.as  re- 
affirmed the  one-man-one-vote  principle  as 
requisite  in  election.s  of  both  houses  c>£  State 
legislatures:  Now,  tltercfore.  be  it 

Resolved  b!/  the  U.S.  confercnre  of  mnpor'). 
That  efficient  and  equitable  oi)crat!on  of  otir 
representative  system  of  government  reqtures 
that  both  houses  of  Stnte  legi,«^U; lures  be  ap- 
portioned strictly  according  to  population;  be 
it  further 

Rcolrcd,  That  the  conference  calls  on  State 
governments  promptly  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibility to  provide  full  representative  govern- 
ment by  reapportioning  legislative  scats  on 
the  ba.=;is  of  poptilation;  be  it  further 

Rcsolred.  That  the  U.S.  conference  of  may- 
ors is  opposed  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments pending  before  the  Congress  which 
would  dilute  or  overturn  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  rectu-rii'g  reapportionment. 


SKILLED  AIR  PILOTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  some 
of  the  most  .skilled  bush  pilots  in  the 
world  base  their  operations  at  Kotzobuc. 
Alaska.  For  2  months  each  year  they 
fly  polar  bear  hunters  out  over  the  ice- 
pack of  the  Beiang  Sea.  This  is  dan- 
gerous work,  retiuiring  experience  and 
jiid'iment.  It  requires  also  the  able  and 
invaluable  as.«istance  of  the  FAA  Flight 
Service  Station  at  Kotzebue.  This  .st-a- 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  my  good  and 
longtime  friend,  Area  Manager  Joseph 
WaLsh,  provides  the  IrafTic  control,  the 
weather  reporting  and  the  emer;icncy 
.service  v/hich  do  .so  much  to  improve  tl;e 
flight  .safety  record  in  this  region. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  excellent  article  written  by 
George  Fay  in  the  FAA  magazine  Hori- 
zons be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hunting  Poi  ar  Bears  at  Kotzebue,  Alaska 

"Service"  is  spelled  with  capital  letters 
at  the  Kotzebue  Flight  Service  Station  in 
Ala.ska.  Kotzebue  is  a  village  of  1,800  Eski- 
mos located  30  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  the  wc.=tcrn  coast  of  Alaska  where 
the  North  American  Cotitinent  brushes 
against  Siberia.  It  is  home  for  11  FAA  fami- 
lies who  man  this  "last  frontier"  station — 
.1   key  facility   in    the  Alaskan   region. 

Who  are  the  men  who  serve  in  this  land 
of  extremes  where  winters  are  long  and  sun- 
les.s,  and  summers  are  bright  with  almost 
continuotis  sunshine— the  sun  never  dips  be- 
low the  horizon  for  a  36-day  period  start- 
ing in  mid-June-   where  one  of  man's  old- 
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P'*  forms  of  transportation,  the  dogslcd  and 
t^^m  of  huskies,  stubbornly  and  successful- 
,.  „„„-,netes  with  the  airplane  for  hunting 
around   the   Arctic   vustnes 
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'"job^e'i)h"&  VValsh,  aro.i  manager  at  Kotze- 
bue. a  born  and  bred  Alaskan,  typifies  this 
breed   of   men 


and  women — who  serve  in 
remote  Alaskan  stations  where  morale  seems 
to  raise  in  direct  proportion  to  the  station's 
remoteness  and  isolation. 

"This  i'^n't  t-l'fi  eahic.-t  place  in  the  world 
to  live  in,"  admits  Walsh.  "What  makes 
serving  up  here  woriliwhile  for  us  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  ttrc  doi:ig  soinetliing  vital 
and  important.  Flying  in  Alaska  isn't  in- 
liereutly  dangerous,  but  its  no  place  to  get 
lo-t  and  run  out  of  gas.  Pilots  rely  on  us 
and  keep  us  hopping  in  their  requests  for 
our  services." 

Althoueh  Ihey  are  kept  busy  year  round. 
the  action  steps  up  to  fever  pi'ch  in  April 
when  the  polar  bear  hunting  season  opens. 
Profe.'^sion.al  btmtcr.-  and  scouts  sw:.nn  into 
Kotzebue  and  Point  Hope— 150  miles  farther 
north— in  their  ski-equipped  light  aircraft 
to  begin  the  "harvest"  of  the  giant  bears 
whicl°roam  the  icecap  in  search  of  seals 
and  walruses. 

At  dawn's  first  light,  scouts  and  hunters 
ready  their  aircraft  and  their  gear  for  the 
long"  daVs  hunt.  The  first  item  of  busi- 
ness is  to  tune  in  their  radios  to  the  Kotze- 
bue Beaccn  frequency  for  the  weather 
broadcasts  which  are  given  at  6:15  and  7:15 
e?.ch  morning.  The  broadcasts  from  the 
fllcht  service  station  cover  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  hunt  areas  on  the  icepack 
between  Siberi,^  and  .Ma.'^ka. 

Next  thev  file  n  fiight  phm  either  In  per- 
son or  by  radio  with  the  FSS  giving  all  the 
pecessary  information  to  aid  senrchcrs  In 
case  theV  run  into  difficulty.  As  Ernc.-t  M. 
Crump,  chief  air  traffic  control  specialist  at 
the  FSS.  ptits  it:  "No  pilnt  flying  out  on  the 
ice  would  be  caught  dead  without  filinc  a 
flight  plan.  And  these  pilots  are  sonic  of  the 
!  bert  in  the  business." 

I  Using  the  'buddy  system."  the  hunters 
Ifly  in  pairs  over  the  ice  in  rect;anguli:r  pat- 
terns searching  for  telltale  bear  shadows, 
jcruising  at  75  knotS,  the  hunters  Cinnot 
actmlly  see  the  hears  which  are  perfectly 
camouflaged  against  the  white  terrain  below 
their  aircraft.  They  look  fr-r  breaks  in  the 
loe  v.-here  the  polar  bears— hunters  them- 
t»lves— prey  upon  the  sertls  nnd  walruses 
which  sun  them.selves  on  the  "ice  islands." 
They  keep  in  touch  on  the  "bush  frequency," 
53411,5  kilowatts,  to  lend  a  hand  in  case  scme- 
bne  runs  into  trouble.  Back  nt  the  FSS.  the 
i\r  traflic  control  specialist  also  m.onitors 
this  freqiiency,  foHowing  the  prcrrress  of  each 
light,  alert  "to  rny  emergency  request  for 
assistance. 

J  This  assistance  might  take  many  forn-.s: 
nike  aircraft  saves  for  example — there  have 
already  been  a  dozeti  this  season — wh.ere 
pilots  Were  blown  off  course  and  cotildn't 
fed  their  way  back  to  Kotzebue  or  Point 
Hope.  The  specialists,  pilots  themselvc;, 
hjelp  the  lost  pilot  with  terrain  identifica- 
tion and  give  him  bearings  to  fly  home  Or 
tjiey  contact  the  tJ.s.  Air  Force  r.-.dar  sta- 
tions in  the  area  for  a  pinpt'int  fix  on  the 
a|rcraft.  If  an  airplane  doesn't  make  it 
bfeck.  they  crank  tip  the  search  and  rescue 
machinery  and  fly  search  missions  them- 
E9l-.es  when  they  arc  not  on  watch. 

I  It's  one  thing  for  Joe  Walsh  to  brag  about 
hts  people,  but  what  do  the  pilots  think  of 
the  service  they  receive?  A  recent  letter 
received  by  Al.askan  Region  Director  James 
CJ.  Rogers,  from  Anchorage  Pilot  JctT  Brown. 
gives  an  eloquent  answer.  'Having  been  en- 
gkged  In  guiding  polar  bear  hunters  on  the 
pol.ir  ice  pack  for  the  pa.st  3  years.  I  have 
h?.cl  unlimited  contact  with  Kotzebtie  radio. 
In  my  opinion,  shared  by  all  the  guides. 
Kotzebtie  radio  is  the  most  outstanding  F.A.A 
station  in  Alaska.  Their  work  can  be 
stimmcd    up    in    a    word — professionalism. 


The  specialists,  to  a  man,  are  among  the 
finest  to  be  found  anywhere.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  the  maintenance  personnel 
for  their  efforts.  It  is  virtually  impoEslble 
to  be  anywhere  on  the  ice  and  not  be  able  to 
pick  up  Kotzebue  with  good  ADF  equipment. 
In  closing  I  would  further  say  that  because 
of  the  high  proficiency  of  the  personnel  at 
this  station,  many  accidents  have  been 
avoided,  and  that  cert^tinly  many  lives  have 
been  E;ived." 

worn  tlie  ionq:  day  is  over,  and  the  last 
aircraft  is  tied  down  fir  the  night,  the  spe- 
cialists often  go  into  town  to  swap  stones 
about  the  days  hunt  with  the  pilots.  There 
is  talk  abotit  the  big  bear  that  got  away, 
and  there  is  usually  some  airplane  Uiik.  too — 
how  seme  things  might  have  been  done 
tetter,  how  the  operation  could  be  made  a 
bit  safer. 

It  is  this  clo.se  rapport  between  pilots  and 
air  traffic  coiuroi  specialists  that  makes  duty 
at  Kotzebue  FSS  a  rich  and  rewarding  expe- 
rience.    In  a  word,  it  s  •■ser\ice." 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  POLICY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
durin?  the  pait  v>cck.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fc^ieral  Res-rve  Board,  which  is 
charc;ed  by  act  of  Congress  with  respon- 
sibility for  maintninin-i  the  value  of  our 
money,  pave  a  timely  warning  in  New 
York  with  respect  to  dangers  inherent 
in  excessive  expansion  of.  and  deteriora- 
tion in.  the  quality  of  bank  credit.  He 
a.skcd  br.nkers  aiid  the  investing  p'ablic 
not  to  fort:ct  what  happened  to  our  econ- 
omy after  1929  following  an  cxaegerated 
distortion  of  asset  values  based  primarily 
upon  expansion  of  credit  advanced  by 
banks  and  others  to  finance  unsound 
speculative  commitments. 

Not  only  did  stock  prices,  which  had 
been  inflated  by  excessive  buying  on 
credit  with  narrow  margins,  decline 
drastically  in  1929  but  eventually  real 
e.state  values  also  dropped,  and  many 
bank.s  were  forced  to  close  because  of 
loans  made  on  real  estate,  even  though 
at  only  50  percent  of  estimated  value. 
At  present  national  banks  may  make 
conventional  moiteage  loans  up  to  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  value  on  property 
and  more  on  Government  insured  mdrt- 
cacrcs.  Saviacs  and  loan  associations 
can  lend  larger  amounts  for  longer  pe- 
riods, and  many  of  these  associations 
have  borrowed  from  the  home  loan  banks 
to  make  loans  in  excess  of  the  flow  of 
funds  from  savings. 

One  of  the  basic  in.=truments  available 
to  th.e  Federal  Reserve  for  limitine  the 
expansion  of  bank  credit  is  the  require- 
ment that  member  banks  maintain  cer- 
tain reserve  deposits  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.  In  its  latest  annual  re- 
port, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  suggested  some  re- 
visions in  the  law  governing  the  fixirig 
of  reserve  requirements.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  these  changes  would  be  to  enable 
the  establishment  of  a  structure  of  re- 
quirements that  would  be  more  equitable 
as  amon.;  diiTcrent  classes  of  banks  and 
still  serve  as  effective  limitations  on 
credit  expansion. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Mr.  E.  Sherman 
Adams,  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  discussed 
the  subject  of  reserve  requirements  and 
suggested  .some  changes  in  the  structure 


proposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  for 
comments  on  Mr.  Adams  suggestions 
and  have  received  a  reply,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 

bo.\rd  of  governop.s  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System. 
Waviington.  June  2.  19CE. 
Hon.    A.  Wii-MS  Robertson. 
C/i:u.'7n3U.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.  VS.  Senate,   Wash:ngtor},  DC. 
DE.^R   Mr     Ch.mp.man:    I    was   interested    in 
fc-cmg  your  letter  from  Mr.  Giles  H.  Mihcr, 
Jr.,    of  tuli>eper  dated  May  17.  referring  to  a 
recent  address  by  Mr.  E.  Sherman  Adams,  and 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  send  y oa 
a  few  comments. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Adams  dealt  first  with 
the  rcquirentents  for  the  pledging  of  bar.it 
assets  to  sectire  public  deposits. 

In  19C2  this  problem  was  the  subject  cf 
an  interesting  report  by  a  com.mittec  of  tl'.e 
Nev.-  York  State  Bankers  Association  of  which 
Mr.  Adams  was  chairman.  Tliereaiter  the 
problem  was  studied  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  This  study  led  to  a  view  that  the 
problem  falls  within  the  province  cf  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  e.-pe- 
clally  if  full  insurance  coverage  for  public  d^- 
pcEi;s  v.ere  to  be  considered,  and  that  if  the 
cDmmercial  banks  favored  a  proposal  in  th.s 
area,  they  should  t»ike  the  initiative  in  fur- 
thering it.  There  was  also  a  suggestion  that 
the  matter  shculd  be  approached  on  the 
State  level  where  the  chief  legal  requirements 
f  >r  pledging  cf  securities  are  imiposed.  In 
view  of  these  opinions,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors here  h?s  not  yet  felt  that  there  was 
ai'.y  occasion  lor  it  to  take  a  position  on  this 
m.itter. 

-irr  subject  that  Mr.  Adams  dis- 
.•;  tiif.t  of  reserve  requirements.  He 
frank  in  espousing  the  view  th'^t 
the  best"  requirement  is  simply  the  lowest  re- 
quirement-^r.  in  the  case  cf  sa.ings  ac- 
count.s,  no  requirement  at  all.  I  have  felt 
that  the  requiremenis  that  resuited  from 
developments  of  the  1930'S  and  1940's  were 
unnecessarily  high,  and  the  Board  has  made 
several  reductions  from  those  peak  levels, 
but  as  you  know,  in  addition  to  the  reasons 
for  still  ]6wer  reserve  requirements  suggested 
by  Mr.  Adams,  there  are  a  good  many  other 
factors  involved,  the  combination  cf  which 
hr.s  nrcventcd  the  reducing  of  requirements 
to  tlie  levels  that  some  people  might  desire. 
Tl-.ese  other  factors  are  related  to  the  role  of 
rc?er'. e  requirements  in  the  effective  func- 
ti:>nlne:  of  moitetAry  policy  as  a  stabilizi!:g 
force  in  national  economic  developm.ents. 

Within  the  general  frame's,  crk  of  fa\cring 
Icwer  requirement*.  Mr.  Ad:-ms  also  expresses 
concern  alxiut  the  treatment  of  the  larger 
bar.ks  as  ccmprred  with  the  smaller  banks, 
under  any  new  gradtiated  system  of  require- 
ments that  might  be  put  jnto  effect.  This 
leads  to  the  quiftion  of  the  number  of  cate- 
gories of  requiremens  that  there  shculd  be 
under  any  graduated  system.  While  such  a 
que.-:ti6n  might  seem  a  mere  technical  de- 
tail, it  turns  out  to  be  a  matter  of  consider- 
able substance,  as  indicated  below. 

In  the  report  of  t.lie  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  Boards  annual 
report  for  1964  (pp.  200-202 1,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  new  graduat-ed  system  of  re- 
serve requirements  on  demand  dep-Dsits  be 
considered,  and.  in  such  a  system,  that  there 
be  a  very  low  requirement,  much  lower  than 
the  preseiit  requirement  for  country  banks, 
for  the  many  banks  of  very  small  size.  A 
main  purpose  of  such  a  low  figure  would  be  to 
avoid  the  strain  that  would  be  imposed  on 
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maiiv  nomncmber  banks,  which  .ire  pre- 
dominantly small  banks,  if  they  had  to  ad- 
here to  reserve  requirements  in  the  present 
r.xnge  of  member  bank  requirements.  The 
Committee's  discussion  went  on  to  suggest 
that  the  graduated  .=;ystc:"n  might  include  two 
other  categories  of  requirements  on  demand 
deposits,  which  might  correspond  roti(;hly 
to  the  present  reqiiiremeni?  of  country  banks 
and  of  reserve  city  br.nks. 

In.  discussing  this  suijgested  approach  with 
iis  three  cate^^ries.  Mr.  Ad,\m.=;  refers  to  a 
"fear  of  discrimination  jieraiust  lart^er  banks" 
•ind  he  suggests  that  this  fe^sr  •■might  be 
e.'iisily  dissipated  •  •  •  pimply  by  reducing 
tlie  number  of  categories  from  three  to  tw^o." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bottom 
category  in  the  proposed  !rr.Klu.-.:ed  systnn 
of  requirements  was  conceived  to  provide 
for  a  very  low  percent.Tge  of  reserves  on  the 
first  few  million  dollars  of  a  bank's  deposits. 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  special  situ.ition 
oi  very  small  banks.  If  the  total  num.ber 
of  categories  were  to  be  only  two.  this  would 
ur.ply  a  single  percentage  requirement  that 
w.Hild  apply  to  all  deposits  beyond  this  small 
first  bracket.  Hence,  the  reqtiirements  on 
all  these  deposits  would  be  brought  to  the 
s.ur.e  level,  which  would  apply  alike  to  the 
deD:)5iLS  of  medium-sized  banks  and  to  those 
of  the  largest  b.ink?  whlcii  are  now  reserve 
cry  banks  and  hence  subject  to  hicrher  re- 
quirenients.  While  such  a  change  might  be 
very  weicjine  from  the  viewpoint  of  the^ 
present  reserve  city  banks,  it  would«  necessi-' 
tare  a  much  greater  redistribution  of  re- 
O'aired  reserves  tiian  if  there  'A'ere  introduced 
a  Kraduated  systei'n  with  three  categories  as 
envisicn.ed  in  the  report  ot  the  President's 
C  -'mmittee. 

Finally.  I  should  refer  b.'.f'k  to  the  early 
p.ir.  of  Mr.  Ad.uiis'  addre^ns  where  he  speaks 
oi  "§50  billion  of  bankins;  resources  which 

are  unnecessarxlv.  nnju.-itifiably  frozen,  un- 
availa'ole  for  meeting  the  credit  needs  c>f 
business  and  consumer  "  This  may  sound 
as  if  another  S50  billion  of  lo.ins  could  be 
made  if  only  these  resources  were  tinfro7en. 
I  .should  point  out  that  it  does  not  seem 
re,-S'jnab!e  to  believe  that  bank  lonns  could 
i.jw  be  $.50  bilUon  higher  without  infla- 
tionary consequence-.  Sonie  kind  of  re- 
straint on  credit  expansion  would  be  neces- 
sary. Hence,  the  idea  that  the  actions  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Adam.s  would  enable  would- 
be  bon'cwers  to  get  more  credit  seems,  at 
le.i.st  in  large  part,  illusory. 
Sincerelv  vours. 

\V:.t.  M'C   M\p.^iN-.  Jr. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERTSON  AT  WILLIAM 
AND  MARY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  HILL.  Islv.  Pro-idep.t.  on  yester- 
day the  distingui.siied  Sfnator  from  Vir- 
■Jifiia.  Senator  A.  Willi.s  Rohertson.  de- 
livered the  commencenienl  address  at 
hi.-toric  William  arid  Marj*«iiig!lese.  We 
who  are  priviletied  to  .<:erve  in  the  Senate 
with  Senator  Robertson  know  him  as  a 
profound  student  of  hi'^tory.  a  speaker  of 
inoving  eloquence  and  a  .statesman  out- 
.-tarxdin?  in  his  services  to  Virginia  and 
to  our  country.  He  is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  tremendous  heritage  which  is  his  as 
Senator  from  the  State  which  has  given 
to  our  country  Washintiton,  Jefferson. 
Ooorce  Mason.  Patrick  Hein-y.  James 
Madison,  and  ."^o  many  of-  her  greatest 
a::d  noblest  sons.  The  addrcs.s  i.s  so  rich 
in  historical  information  and  so  in- 
spirinf<  and  challenuinf;  in  its  appeal  to 
Americans  to  be  true  to  our  countiT  and 
the  fundamental  princi;3les  upon  which 
it  was  founded  under  God,  that  I  a^k 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fr.\DAMt:N'T.\L    VaI.U  iS 

iReni.Tks  of  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson  at 
tile  commencement  exercise;  of  William 
ar.d  Ma.rv  Coilego.  Williamsburg,  Va..  June 
G.  10651 

Writing  roc'ently  lu  a  Paris  newspaper,  a 
distir.guiihed  French  student  o  government, 
said:  "We  live  in  an  era  of  crowding  change. 
The  tempo  of  history  has  nc\^r  been  more 
rrpid.  the  sliiiting  patterns  fcrmed  by  the 
kalpido.sropp  of  events  liave  never  been  more 
st.irtling.  Yet  there  are  value;  that  do  not 
change — \alucs  which  provide  tlie  points  of 
reference,  stars  to  help  chart  tic  course  for 
those  in  any  cotmtry  called  upc  n  to  steer  the 
ship  of  state"  It  is  to  coi  im?nd  thoso 
fund.miental  values  to  which  the  historic 
College  ot  William  and  Mary  made  such  a 
major  contribution  that  I  dei  icate  my  rc- 
in.irks  today. 

Few  Virginians  w  iio  do  not  ei:  joy  the  honor 
and  distinction  of  being  an  nliimnus  are 
more  indebted  than  I  to  this  great  school. 
William  and  Mary  graduates  sh^iped  both  my 
public  school  and  college  tr  lining — E.  C. 
Glass  in  the  public  schools  of  !  ^ynchbiirg;  J. 
Taylor  Thonipson  iit  the  hi  ;h  school  of 
Rocky  Mount,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  C  Chandler  of 
Itichmoncl  College. 

I  rejoiced,  of  course,  when  riy  friend  and 
inspiring  English  teacher.  Dr.  Ohandler.  was 
made  president  of  VViUinm  and  :  ^lary  and  w-el- 
comtd  tVie  opportunity  of  pa  ling  some  of 
my  inciebtedncss  to  hini  when,  es  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  I  vi;:orously  sup- 
ported his  request  for  more  a  lequatc  State 
funds  for  Virginia's  oldest  iiistiiution  of 
learning.  I  rejoiced,  too.  in  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Chandler',;  .son.  Admiral 
Clinndler.  carried  on  his  fath(  r's  expansion 
program  at  William  and  M;i  ry.  Today.  I 
have  occasion  to  commend  ojie  of  the  Old 
Di'mmion's  best  edtirators.  Dr  Paschall,  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  developed  a 
bcliool  rated  as  one  of  tlie  four  most  popular 
coeducationa.l  schools  in  th;  Nation,  to 
whicli  10  otit-of-State  students  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  every  one  that  car  be  accepted. 
Naturally.  I  hope  that  the  next  session  of  our 
general  assembly  can  find  the  funds  with 
which  to  meet  the  urgent  expa  i.sion  plans  of 
William  and  Mary  and  nil  oclier  State  in- 
stitutions becatise  in  the  wor  Is  of  William 
and  Mary's  most  distingtiislK  d  alumnus — 
Tliomas  Jefferson — 'any  natioi .  that  expects 
to  be  both  ignorant  and  free,  expects  what 
never  has  been  and  never  v.ill    ue." 

Se\enty-two  years  ago,  a  brilliant  product 
of  William  and  Mary,  J.  Allen  fVatts  of  Roa- 
noke, spoke  here  on  the  200th  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  ot  'William  and  Mary.  Grover 
Cleveland  was  President  and  oUr  country  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  rather  painJtil  depression. 
The  Poptilist  Party  was  demn  iding  the  de- 
basement of  our  currency  as  i  means  of  In- 
flating farm  income  and  stimu  ating  employ- 
ment. Others  were  advocatin|  various  types 
of  socialistic  schemes  on  the  tl  icory  that  our 
private  enterprise  system  had   failed. 

Mr.  Watts  called  attention  t  o  the  number 
of  leaders  from  William  and  B  lary  who  con- 
tribtiied  to  the  birth  of  this  nation.  In 
addition  to  Thomas  Jellerson,  they  included 
two  of  the  three  Virginia  members  "to  the  first 
Con5;titulional  Convention  in  Annapolis; 
four  of  the  seven  to  tlie  Philadelphirt  conven- 
tion in  178'7.  incltiding  Ednnn  i  li  -idolph; 
six  of  the  first  eight  U.S.  i-v;i  ''.'k,  and 
three  of  the  eight  Virginia-born  Presidents. 
On  that  200th  anniversary  Mr.  Walts  spoke 
of  thoso  priceless  principles  of  political  and 
econ-'imic  freedom  that  Wf-r«  born  of  the 
brain  and  pnrcha.sed  with  thf  blood  of  our 
Founding  Fath.er.^.  in  these  wdrds: 


'The  chief  danger  that  menaces  this  coun- 
try of  ours  is  the  danger  that  these  principles 
may  be  forgotten,  or  may  be  cast  aside  as 
antiquated  and  of  no  value  in  tliese  latter 
days.  Hoping  and  believing  as  I  do  m  the 
great  destiny  of  this  country.  I  feel  that  our 
safety  depends  upon  our  keeping  before  i'^ 
for  emulation  the  names  and  deeds  of  our 
colonial  and  revolutionary  sires,  wiiose  lofty 
intellects,  dauntless  wills,  and  I'nquestion- 
able  love  of  true  liberty — liberty  regulated 
by  law — enabled  them  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
this  cotmtry,  wrest  it  lirst  from  ihe  savaie 
and  then  from  England,  and  found  the  first 
true  republic  the  world  has  e\er  seen,  and 
und.'r  whose  care  the  common  property,  the 
common  liberty,  and  the  conunon  future  of 
all  were  to  be  protected." 

ForiiHiately,  we  weatiierod  the  economic 
storm  of  1893  and  few  except  those  of  us  who 
<ieiigh.t  in  studym.g  Virginia  history  and 
political  trends  remember  the  warning  issued 
then  by  Allen  Watts.  I  repeat  and  empha- 
siz.e  that  warning  today  because  I  am  not  too 
sure  that  our  representative  democracy  as 
framed  by  Thomas  JeiTcrson  and  other  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  trained  men.  will  successfully 
survive  Die  attacks  currently  being  made 
upon  it.  It  Is  threatened  by  physical  force 
from  abroad  by  the  godless  ideol(jgy  of  com- 
munism, and  at  home  by  those  who  are 
gradually  destroying  the  10th  amendment 
described  by  Daniel  Webster  as  "ihe  skillful 
architefcture  which  unites  national  sov- 
ereignty with  Stale  rights.  indi\idual  secu- 
rity and  public  prosperity." 

The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Judge 
Pine  of  the  U.S.  District  C(Jint  for  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  the  Marshall-Wythe- 
Biackstone  cclcbr:'.tion  hero  in  September 
1954.  when  he  said;  "They  fotuid  a  formuLi 
by  which  the  hard-won  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  sovereignly  of  the  States  could 

be  preserved  and  at  the  same  time  a  national 
government  of  sutTicicnt  strength  to  provide 
order  and  security  and  perform  national 
functions  could  be  created. 

'In  their  plan  of  government,  they  took 
the  totality  of  sovereign  power  residing  in 
the  people,  a  theory  on  which  there  was  no 
disagreement  and  vested  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  United  States,  reserving  the  remainder 
to  the  Slates  and  the  people,  a  distribution. 
but  not  an  equal  distribution,  of  sovereign 
power.  Th.ey  made  the  United  States  su- 
preme in  its  national  sphere,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  supremacy  of  the  States 
within  their  respective  State  spheres,  except 
for  the  imposition  of  several  restraints 
deemed  necessary  in  the  national  interest 
for  the  protection  of  individual  or  property 
righls^for  example,  the  restraint  upon  the 
States  against  the  passing  of  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder, ex  post  facto  law.  or  law  impairins 
the  obligation  of  contract.  Tliey  thereby 
formed  a  duality  of  sovereignty  within  the 
same  orbit — a  device.  I  believe,  without  exact 
historical  precedent." 

Under  the  form  of  governmeitt  described 
here  70-odd  years  ago  by  Allen  Watts, 
and  again  11  years  ago  by  Judge  Pine,  we 
have  become.  In  the  brief  span  of  le.ss  than 
two  centuries— a  short  period  compared  with 
the  900  years  of  the  city-state  of  Athen?- 
the  richest  and  t^iost  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  But.  we  are  eroding  the  10th  amend- 
ment and  undermining  the  st.'.  ttne  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  States.  With  a  national 
budget  of  $100  billion,  national  spending  of 
$147  billion,  and  an  unlimited  Federal  cor- 
trol  wherever  any  of  thai  mf)ney  is  being 
spent,  we  arc  gradually  destroying  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system — the  most  essential 
ingredient  of  our   inherited  government. 

Historians  who  do  not  seek  to  put  the 
past  on  trial,  and  demand  that  it  justify  it- 
self, are  agreed  that  the  ago  which  gave  Ijirth 
to  our  unique  form  of  (>;ovcrnment  ]jroduced 
a  group  of  men  bettt'r  trained  in  the  history 
and  science  of  government  than  any  similar 
group  in  recorded  hi.story.     You  students  of 
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iv.torv  know,  of  course,  the  characteristics 
rf  ereat  periods  in  man's  search  for  personal 
freedom      There  was.  for  instance,  the  physi- 
'1  preparedness  program  of  Sparta   and  the 
trilning   for   war;    there    was   a   period   when 
the  city  state  of  Athens  was  dedicated  to  the 
o'omotion  of  art  and  the  per.od  of  Pericles 
when  it  was  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  a  pure  democracy.     The  period  that  jjro- 
duced  John    Ad.'.ms    in    Ma-rsachusctts.    Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Wash- 
ncton.  Jellcr.'^^on.  and  George  Mason  in  Vir- 
ginia  was  dedicated  to  a  study  of  the  sci- 
ence of  government.     If  I  were  in  complete 
cmrea   of    all    State    institutions    of    higher 
learning    a  requirement  for  a  college  deeree 
would  be  a  passing  grade  on  Virginia's  Dec- 
laration  of  Rights  adopted   in    this  historic 
citv  ih  .Tune  1776,  3  weeks  before  our  na- 
tional Declaration   of   Independence.     There 
were    128    members    of    that    Convention    of 
vvhom    21    were    William    and    Mary-trained, 
While  George  Mason  is  eiiLitled  to  full  credit 
for  the  authorship  of  that  immortal  docu- 
ment, it  was  TcaWy  the  product  of  the  think- 
irg  of  that  age  and  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples h;;d  been  virtually  agreed  upon  by  the 
hinoric    meeting    2    years    earlier    in    Fair- 
fnx  County,  which  adopted  the  lamotis  Fair- 
fax Resolves. 

Under  that  unique  system  of  private  en- 
terprise within  the  framework  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  we  have  achieved  both  per- 
sonal freedom  and  great  prosperity. 

As  Senator  T.Ai,M.\DCi'.  of  Georg»t.  recently 
said,  "With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  7  percent  of  the  world's  land 
ciien.  we  are  better  paid,  better  hotiscd.  bet- 
ter fed.  and  better  clothed  than  any  people  in 
the  world.  The  hourly  pay  of  our  factory 
workers  is  three  times  that  of  the  most  pros- 
perous nation  in  Europe— West  Germany— 
and  five  times  that  of  France.  No  nation 
has  our  means  of  instant  communication, 
which  includes  eiuertainment.  as  well  as 
newi?.  With  a  turn  of  a  dial,  we  can  bring 
the  ivorld  into  our  living  rooms.  For  every 
1.000  persons  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
395  lelephones.  900  radios,  and  alniost  300 
television  sets.  We  have  3' 2  million  miles  in 
snperhighwavs.  roads,  and  streets,  and 
enough  passenger  cars  to  accommodate  our 
entire  population  in  their  front  scats  at  one 
time." 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  had  such 
•aorldtvido  economic  advantage,  that  we  un- 
dertook the  herculean  problem  of  rehabili- 
tating not  only  our  allies  in  that  war  but 
oup,  former  enemies.  To  that  end.  we  have 
loatied  ;ind  given  away  m.uch  over  $100  bil- 
liorl  iind  the  Congress  is  asked  this  year  to 
con,tim]e  that  unprecedented  foreign  aid  pro- 
eri'M.  with  an  appropriation  that  Is  jtist 
slightly  le.ss  than  the  entire  expenses  of  our 
Government  when  I  was  elected  to  the  US. 
Hoase  of  Representatives  in  103'2. 

Unfortunately,  our  ur.precedentcd  pro.sper- 
ity  has  failed  to  bring  us  h.'ppiness  or  to 
produce  by  any  proper  definition  a  Great 
Society.  In  our  mental  institutions,  there 
are.  mote  patients  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tioiti  than  In  any  nation  in  the  world.  In 
crimes  of  \iolence.  in  the  proportion  of 
wrecked  homes  and  in  suicides,  we  lead  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Consequently  we 
haven't  induced  a  single  ally  to  adopt  our 
form  of  government.  We  have  military  com- 
mitments in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  we 
I'iave  contributed  to  the  armament  and  train- 
ing of  100  divisions  of  foreign  troops.  Not 
only  in  the  NATO  alliance  are  we  committed 
to  defend  freedom  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Europe,  btit  we  are  committed 
to  the  same  tmdcrtaking  in  every  continent 
Of  the  world,  and  at  this  time,  especially  in 
South  America  and  in  southeast  Asia.  Are 
we  making  that  worldwide  fight  against  an 
alien  ideology  that  denies  the  existence  of 
God  and  the"  teachings  of  the  Bible  for  the 
protection  and  survival  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  arc  we  making  it  for  some  materi- 


alistic motive?  Are  we  pouring  our  funds 
from  our  Treasury,  and  perhaps  planning  to 
immolate  upon  the  altar  of  war.  thousands 
of  our  boys  in  the  jungles  of  southeast  Asia 
for  the  preservation  of  vaUies  that  do  not 
change,  or  are  we  actually  supporting  at 
home  and  anroad  a  government  of  men  and 
not  of  laws — a  government  which  is  not 
dedicated  to  the  Christian  religion':'  Those 
familiar  with  the  founding  of  William  and 
M.iry  College  know  that  its  primary  purpose 
wasio  tram  minister.-,  in  the  new  c<jlon\  fi.r 
the  Church^)!  England.  They  know  thai  the 
secular  students  trained  in  that  school 
fra.mcd  resolutions  in  this  historic  city  called 
Virginia's  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
acknowledge  God  as  our  Creator  who  had 
endowed  us.  his  children,  'with  certain  inal- 
ienable rights. 

Some  100  years  ago.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
the  brilliant  Frenchman  who.se  scholarly 
analysis  of  otir  country  is  an  enduring  classic, 
said  abotit  the  United  States;  "If  I  ask  the 
fir.'-t  American  I  meet,  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  he  considers  religion  to  be  of  .service 
to  law  and  social  order,  he  will  answer  un- 
hesitatingly that  civilized  society,  especially 
if  it  be  free,  cannot  exist  without  religion 
Respect-  lor  religion  is.  in  [the  Ameri- 
can's] eyes,  the  best  safeguard  for  political 
sit'bility"  and  private  .security  '  •  '.  Those 
I  Americans  I  who  know  least  about  govern- 
nieni  know  this  much;  *  •  -  Infidel  doc- 
trines have  never  made  any  progress  in  the 
United  States." 

In  keeping  with  that  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  Government,  we  in<:Cribed  on  our 
coins  "In  God  We  Tr.u-t.  '  We  included  a 
reference  to  God  in  otir  national  anthem  ar.d 
our  Alles:i..r.ce  to  the  Flag,  .-.nd  we  pre.=cr;bed 
that  those  who  took  the  oath  of  any  public 
();Tice  should  swear  to  support  and  uphold  the 
Constitution  "so  help  nif  God  ' 
While,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  now  the  mo-t 

powerful  Nation  in  tiie  world,  with  more 
long-range  missiles,  more  long-range  bomb- 
ers .and  the  most  fv:rmid:;ble  a'-mada  of  war- 
ships, we  would  stiffer  heavily  if  by  some 
mishap  the  present  so-called  brush  w^ar  in 
South  Vietnam  should  ultimately  mushroom 
into  a  worldwide  atomic  war.  In  the  event 
of  such  a  war  our  castialties  could  easily 
amount  to  35  million  the  first  day.  While 
undoubtedly  we  could  emerge  as  the  techni- 
cal winner,  it  wou"d  be  a  pyrri-iic  victory, 
destroying  civilization  as  we  have  known  it 
and  leaving  mankind  cowernig  behind  a 
windbreak,  or  trembling  in  the  dise.ise- 
soaked  ruins  of  a  slum. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  values  that  does  not 
cliange  is  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  of  1787  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  said:  "I  have  lived,  sir. 
a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more 
convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth — that 
God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if 
a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can 
rise  withotit  His  aid?" 

We  still  need  God  as  our  ally  but  we  can- 
not sincerely  pray  that  He  will  protect  us 
from  the  holocatist  of  another  world  war  tin- 
less  we  exert  our  best  efforts  to  correct  the 
current  trend  in  this  Nation  to  materialism. 
We  have  ignored  th.e  advice  of  otir  great 
leader  in  World  War  I.  Woodnnv  Wilson,  who. 
deploring  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  ma- 
terialism which  Caused  our  Nation  to  turn 
down  his  plan  for  a  world  peace,  based  upon 
Clu'istrian  principles  and  unselfish  inter- 
national cooperation,  said  in  the  summer  of 
1023:  "The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this; 
If  our  civilization  is  to  svirvive  materially, 
it  mtist  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be 
saved  only  by  becoming  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  made  free  and  happy  by 
the  practices  that  spring  from  that  spirit. 
Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven  out  and 
the  shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead." 

The  answer  to  that  challenge  that  can  be 
given  by  tiie  members  of  this  splendid  gradu- 


ating class  was  provided  by  a  Jewish  leader 
in  Persia,  nearly  500  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  His  name  was  Mordecai.  and  his 
beautiful  niece — Esther — was  the  favorite 
wife  of  a  Persian  King  named  Xerxes. 
Xerxes'  best  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  raised 
the  largest  army  of  ancient  history  to  in- 
vade the  smair  country  of  Greece  and  ad- 
mitted defeat  when  his  supply  ships  were 
destroved  by  a  much  smaller  nttmber  of 
Greek  ships  in  the  historic  battle  of  Salamis. 
Xerxes,  known  lor  his  despotism  and  cruelty, 
had  decreed  the  destruction  of  all  Jewish 
peopde  in  his  Empire.  Mordecai  appealed  to 
Esther  to  risk  her  life  in  order  to  save  her 
people.  Down  through  the  ages  of  time  that 
challenge  may  have  been  addressed  to  yoti ; 
Who  knowelh  whether  thou  art  come  to 
the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?"  It" 
i.s  in  the  tradition  of  your  great  alma  mater 
to  furnish  leaders  when  a  crisis  requires 
them. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBER  LOOKS  AT 
THE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  campaign  for  election  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  I  was  fortunate  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Richard  Schifter,  of 
Montgomei-j'  County,  an  outstanding 
lawyer  and  a  highly  public-spirited 
citizen. 

Mr.  Schifter  has  been  interested  for 
many  years  in  the  quahty  of  education 
in  Maryland.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Montgomery  County  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association.  Seven  years  aeo 
he  v.a.s  appointed  by  Governor  Tav.es  to 
the  State  board  of  education. 

He  has  taken  seriously  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  State  board,  and  has  made 
many  contributions  to  the  improvement 
of  our  educational  system.  Recently. 
Mr.  Schifter  addressed  the  MontgomeiT 
County  Elementary  School  Principals' 
Association  on  the  problems  of  education 
in  Maryland. 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Schifter  addressed 
himself  to  three  Important  problems  that 
merit  consideration,  not  only  in  MaiT- 
land.  but  also  in  every  State  or  commu- 
nity that  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
education.  Specifically,  he  discussed  the 
role  of  laymen — both  parents  and  public 
ol^cials — in  shaping  educational  policy, 
the  need  for  new  and  increased  standards 
of  teacher  certification  and  for  improved 
curriculums. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Schifter's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  ScHoo;   Bo.^Rn  MEMErp.  Loi'KS  at  the 
ScHOOt.S 

I  Speech'  delr.ered  by  Richard  Schiiter 
before  the  Montgomery  Countv  Elemen- 
t:iry  School  Principals'  Association.  M.iy 
12.  1965) 

As  I  started  to  prepare  my  speech  for  to- 
day. I  became  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  I  must  begin  by  justifying  my 
right  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. After  all.  normally,  when  educators 
meet,  they  might  he;u-  a  message  of  greeting 
from  a  Governor,  a  mayor,  or  the  president 
-.  of  the  board  of  education:  but  when  they  get 
'-to  the  very  piupose  of  their  convocation,  the 
business  of  education,  they  hear  from  fellow- 
members  of  the  profession. 

My  presence  here  today  Is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  St-ate  board 
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ct  education.  Yet  •Rhut  right  dcc<^  that  give 
me  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  which  is 
your  life's  work?  Has  the  Governor's  letter 
of  appointment  invested  me  with  some  spe- 
cial knowledge  which  I  did  not  possess 
theretofore?  Besides,  what  is  the  State 
board    of   education,    anj-way? 

It  is  this  last  cjuestion  which  made  me  re- 
flect on  what  Madison  Avenue  would  call  our 
public  imag3.  I  believe  th.it  to  m.iny  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  the  State  board  of 
education  was  for  years  personified  by  Mifs 
Rice,  the  dictator  of  certification.  Recently 
the  problems  of  certification  have  been 
tran.sfcrred  closer  to  home,  so  that  instead  of 
battling  Miss  Rice  in  Baltimore,  a  Mcnt- 
gomery  County  teacher  has  to  enter  the  fray 
against  Mr.  Rcymore  in  Rockville. 

To  the  p.irenis  of  Montg -mery  County  the 
State  board  has  been  a  mysterious  agency 
of  government  w'nich  makes  thore  rules  for 
the  schools  which  make  no  sense.  Parents 
who  complain  about  overlaps  or  duplications 
in  the  curriculum  could  be  told:  "Sorry, 
that's  a  requirement  imposed  by  the  State 
board  of  education." 

There  ia  o.ie  other  c'.aim  to  fame  which  our 
board  possesses  in  Montgomery  County:  2 
years  ago,  when  the  county  bo..rd  voted  to 
turn  your  fingerprints  over  to  the  coimty 
police  for  ciiccl:ing.  our  board  simply  told 
the  county  bo.ird:  'Don't  do  it."  This  un- 
e;'cpected  assertion  of  authority  by  that  quiet, 
u:-..T.'=sun;:ng  fcc:ird  in  Baltimore  evoked  a  re- 
action similar  to  th.'it  created  by  an  overly 
permissi'.e  niot'ner  who  suddenly  lays  do'.vn 
the  law  to  her  offspring.  The  county  borTd 
replied:  "We'll  do  it  anyway."  Lawsuits 
followed  which  ended  in  a  decision  by 
our  coui't  of  appeals  reiterating  what  really 
has  been  tiic  law  of  cur  State  for  decade:: 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  board  in  the 
field  of  elementary  and  secondary-  education. 

What  t'.ie  I'^v.-s  of  our  State  provide  1.'^  that 
the  State  board  "shall  determine  the  educa- 
tional policies  of  the  State."  This  statutory 
grant  of  po'.ver,  our  court  of  appeals  has 
held,  "confers  a  comprehensive  visit.at;onal 
power  upon  the  State  board  which  is  sum- 
mary and  e.KClusive."  It  means,  the  court 
h.as  said,  that  county  boards  must  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  received  from  the 
State  board. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  for  a  great 
many  years  the  educational  system  of  our 
State  was  indeed  run  from  the  State  level. 
In  the  last  25  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  let  the  counties  exert  a  great 
deal  of  autonomy.  My  own  position  has 
been  that  there  is  a  golden  middle  way  for  a 
State  board  of  education  between  autocratic 
control  and  abdication  of  responsibility:  that 
of  asserting  leadership.  I  have  been' happy 
to  note  that  this  course  has  recently  also 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Conant  and  that 
title  V  of  the  new  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
Act  is  specifically  designed  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  strengthen  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Dr.  Conant  is,  of  course,  an  educator  of 
reno'A'n,  v/hose  opinions  on  educational  pol- 
icy command  attention.  Federal  aid  money 
speaks  even  louder  than  the  words  of  Dr. 
Conant.  But  what  significance  is  there  in  a 
S'ate  board  member  taking  a  position  in 
support  of  State  educational  leadership? 
This  question  brinj^s  us  back  to  a  problem  I 
posed  in  the  beginning:  that  of  the  role  of 
the  nonprofessional  in  the  field  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment,  almost 
6  years  ago,  this  did  not  seem  to  be  a  prob- 
lenv't  all.  Following  my  designation,  I  had 
carefully  read  the  public  school  law  of  Mary- 
land. Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  I  was 
one  of  the  chosen  seven  to  whom  tlie  legis-  . 
lature  had  entrusted  the  job  of  determining 
the  educational  policies  of  the  State,  I  was 
ready  to  start  on  the  Job  of  reforming  the 
schools  from  the  ground  up. 

With  this  feeling  of  mission  and  purpose, 
I  presented  myself  to  the  State  superintend- 


ent of  schools.  I  still  remember  his  first 
words  to  me.  As  I  entered  liis  office  and 
introduced  myself,  he  looked  me  over  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  said:  "You  are  younger 
that  I  thought  you  were."  If  this  were  not 
enough  to  deflate  me,  the  subsequent  con- 
ference certainly  did.  What  I  rcr:^ll  most 
vividly  was  tlie  superintendent's  stntcment 
that  the  State  board  meets  fcur  times  an- 
nually and  his  emphatic  assertion  that  no 
additional  meetings  v.erc  nccsfsary. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  encounter  that 
I  read  an  article  which  sufTg|ested  that  in 
the  view  of  .^ome  members  of  the  profession 
it  in  the  Job  of  a  school  baarc|  "to  hire  .and 
support  a  competent  prcfesrioiial  ns  stiperin- 
teudent,  defend  tiie  schools  against  public 
critici.sm,  and  persuade  the  people  to  open 
their  pockctbcoks."  in  the  yt.-^rs  that  fol- 
lowed I  had  many  occasions  to  reniember 
this  article,  for  I  did  indeed  tncounter  the 
attitude  of  seme  members  of  the  p-ofession 
that  the  be;t  school  board  members  are 
those  that  are  seen  but  not  h^ard  from. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  ffcct  that  onlv 
some  members  of  the  prrife.s$ion  feel  that 
way.  Others  do  not.  There  i.?,  therefore, 
inort  certainly  an  oppcrtunitsf  for  a  dialog 
to  take  place  bef.veen  the  prof^-^sion.  on  one 
hand,  and  not  only  school  bdard  members 
biit  interested  citizens  genci  allv.  on  the 
other. 

But  why  should  such  a  dialog  take 
place?     I  can  suggest  several  leasons  for  It: 

1.  As  our  society  incrcrses  in  complexity, 
the  role  of  government  increasi  s.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  we  cannot  turn  b  ick  the  clock! 
return  to  a  simpler  day  and  [;ut  back  the 
functions  of  government.  By  t  le  same  token 
I  would  net  disregard  the  threit  which  cen- 
tralized governmental  control  poses  to  the 
democratic  fiber  of  our  counfy.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us.  therefore,  to  U3e  traditional 
means  as  well  as  nev.'  w.;ys  to  es  tabhsh  grass- 
roots control  over  governmental  processes,  to 
prevent  bureaucratic  machines  irom  grind- 
ing away  with  total  disregard  af  the  popular 
will. 

■Vou,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  are  govern- 
ment. Whetiier  you  like  it  or  not.  you  con- 
stitute the  largest  and  most  -  ^rnificant  bu- 
reaucracy of  our  county,  affecfing  the  lives 
of  a  majority  of  the  families  living  here. 
Even  if  everything  you  do  is  correct,  it  is  still 
he.ilthy  to  have  your  basic  apjiroaches  and 
policies  the  subject  of  ii.furnued  discussion 
with  interested  members  of  the  public.  Such 
di3CU.=^sion  enables  you  to  tcbt  and  develop 
your  own  thoughts.  It  might!  also  prevent 
you  from  going  off  the  deep  eiid.  and  thvis 
provide  the  checks  on  govertment  which 
mu.-t  exist  in  any  true  dtmoctjncy. 

Keep  in  mind,  in  that  connection,  that  you 
are  not  being  singled  out  for  special  scrutiny. 
We  are  a  democracy,  not  a  tech:  locracy.  The 
recommendations  of  professionals  in  govern- 
ment, be  they  economists  or  engineers, 
atomic  scientists  or  generals,  are  tiltimately 
subjected  to  review  by  nonpro  'essionals,  by 
laymen  as  we  c:ill  them  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. The  suggestions  of  the  professionals 
are  indeed  tested  in  the  mi  irketplace  of 
ideas. 

Docs  that  mean  that  at  til  aes  you  will 
have  to  eng  -ge  in  arguments  wii  h  people  who 
are  rightfully  called  crackpots?  I  am  afraid 
it  doc^.  But  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
the  price  of  democracy.  As  a  n  after  of  fact, 
you  m.ay  want  to  ask  yourself  whether  the 
lay  public  has  a  monopoly  on  ci  ackpot  ideas. 
There  arc  a  few  such  ideas,  you  kr.o'v,  that 
may  have  come  from  within  tUe  profession. 

2.  Beyond  these  rather  theorttical  consid- 
erations, there  are  also  some  pj-actlcal  ones. 
Tiioughtful  parents.  I  submit  to  you.  can 
have  an  intelligent  point  of  view  on  problems 
of  education.  They  can  match  your  exten- 
sive profes.'^ional  experience  with  a  great 
number  of  children  with  their  intensive  per- 
sonal   experience    with    a    small    number    of 


children.    Tlielr  observations  and  yours  could 
fruitfully  supplement   one  another. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  as  I  see  it,  the 
problems  which  should  thus  be  subject  to 
public  discu.^sion  are  problems  of  policy,  not 
problems  of  day-to-day  school  administra- 
tion. I  am  not  su'i^gcsting  that  you  confer 
with  tiie  PTA  before  yoti  arrange  the  luncii 
hour  schedule.  But  when  you  are  dealing 
With  a  question  such  as  when  and  at  what 
speed  numbers  concepts  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
you  will  be  able  to  have  some  useful  dis- 
cuLSions  with  p:-rcnts.  After  all.  by  tfie 
time  a  child  enters  kindergarten  he  m:iy  in 
oiu'  county,  have  had  1  or  2  years  of  parental 
Instruction  in  numbers  concepts  behind  him. 
A  professional  who  has  dealt  extensively  in 
the  field  of  niathematics  in.~truction  might 
usefully  comp.irc  notes  with  a  [rroup  of 
parents,  eacli^of  whom  has  had  some  Inten- 
sive experienfe  in  the  field— not  with  formal 
instruction,  but  with  the  simple  process  of 
teaching  children  how  to  count  and  gettin" 
other  rudimentary  mathematical  concepts 
across  to  theni. 

If  we  agree,  therefore,  that  there  should 
indeed  be  a  dialog  between  members  of  the 
profe.^sio:i  :tnd  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, what  are  the  points  which  should  be 
brought  up  for  discus.sion?  Before  answer- 
ing tills  question,  let  me  «iake  some  gener.il 
Observations  about  the  siltc  of  public  cciu- 
caticn  in  our  country  todXy. 

All  indicators  point  to  Ithc  fact  th.;t  v:e 
are  now  at  a  decisive  tiirfiing  point  in  the 
field  of  education.  For  Athe  Uist  quarter- 
century,  far  too  small  a/proportion  or  cur 
gross  national  product  lyfis  been  allocated  to 
edtication,  particularly  if  we  consider  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  school- 
children. But  there  has  been  a  change  in 
circumstances  in  recent  yeir.s.  All  of  U3 
who  have  had  dealings  with  the  Montgomery 
County  school  system  have  been  a\v..rc  I'i 
the  significant  increases  in  financial  sup- 
port at  the  county  and  State  level  over  the 
last  7  years.  Now  we  can  expect  an  incrcsre 
in  Federal  aid  as  well.  Fi'om  here  on  in,  ii 
would  seem,  the  problem  will  be  less  one  of 
getting  the  nccci' i  'i-  -  •-  j^,,-,.}  ,no;c  a  maiter 
of  spending  them  wisely. 

In  this  co-jueciion.  1  was  particularly  in- 
terested to  note  in  lost  Sunday's  ncwsp.iper 
the  report  of  the  latest  Gallup"  poll  on  what 
the  American  public  rates  as  major  domestic 
problems.  Choosing  among  10  problems 
suggested  tis  important  national  issues,  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  questioned  lis'.cd 
concern  over  improving  public  education  n^ 
the  i.ssue  to  which  they  want  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment devote  its  attention.  We.  the 
boa-ds  of  education  and  the  members  o:  tlie 
profession,  must  concern  our.'>c]vcs  with  the 
steps  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
educational  services  rendered  by  our  public 
schools. 

To  discu.^s  the  quality  of  education,  we 
must  first  take  inventory.  We  must  examine 
what  we  arc  doing  and  set  our.  elvc-  appro- 
priate goals  for  improvement.  In  examining 
what  it  is  that  wc  are  doim:  nov.-.  we  .s'oould 
be  frank  with  ourselves  and  with  the  general 
public  in  recognizing  present  Ehortcomir.es. 
We  are  not  serving  the  cause  of  good  educa- 
tion by  ju-t  patting  our-elves  on  the  back 
and  by  pointing  to  the  improvcmcnis  thnt 
have  taken  place  in  eeiucation  in  recent 
years.  I  remember  listening  to  a  ."speech  by  a 
prominent  educator  a  few  years  ago  and 
then  asking  a  person  in  the  audience  to 
summarize  what  he  said.  The  reply  was: 
"Things  are  good  and  getting  better-." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  things  have  gotten 
better,  but  they  never  will  be  good  enough. 
Our  Job  is  to  Identify  the  weaknesses  in  our 
schools  and  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  them. 

Let  me  try  to  be  specific.  Nothing  that 
any  school  board,  superintendent,  or  even 
a  principal  may  recommend  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  educational  program  will  be 
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,  n„v  value  ur.le-ss  there  are  teachers  who 
'able  to  carry  out  the.se  recommendations, 
our'  Ereatest  concern  must,  there.'ore.  be 
«^  th  the  quality  of  our  teachers.  How  com- 
ne  ent  are  thev?  What  .steps  are  we  taking 
M -idmit  to  the  profession  the  persons  quail- 
fed  to  teach  and  exclude  from  it  those  not 
n'uaUfied''  Are  our  present  certification  re- 
•iiir'ements  realistic  mcasuremenis  of  quali- 
ficition?  Do  they  compel  teachers  to  pre- 
n.re  themselvc,-,  properly  for  tiieir  calling? 
O'  uc  there  better  ways  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion thi.n  those  stiggcsied  by  the  f  ertification 
rfciuiremcnts? 

I  have-  heretofore  made  laentu)-.!  of  Miss 
Rice  and  Mr.  Rcvmore.  A.s  you  know,  they 
arc  not  really  the  dictators  of  certification. 
Xor  are  they  expounding  immutable  princi- 
ples handed  down  from  Mount  Sinai.  They 
are  merelv  applying  to  individual  cases  the 
certification  rules  adopted  by  a  group  of 
mortals,  the  State  board  of  education.  If 
these  rules  do  not  serve  iheir  intended  pur- 
pose, thev  ought   to  be  changed. 

As  you  may  have  rea.d,  I  have,  at  recent 
State  board  meetings,  raised  questions  al50Ut 
our  present  certification  standards.  Let  me 
try  to  spell  out  what  I  have  in  mind. 

First,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  our  present  St^ate 
minimum  requirements  lor  permission  to 
teach  As  you  well  know,  you  do  not  really 
have  to  be  "fully  certified  in  order  to  be  al- 
lowed to  teach."  So-called  substandard  cer- 
tificates are  available  to  those  who  fail  to 
qualify.  The  actual  minimum  requirement 
in  our  State  is  that  the  prospective  teacher 
be  a  high  school  gradi.ate.  Not  a  single 
C!:u'  of  college   preparation   is  required. 

There  is  a  county  in  our  State  in  which 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  elementary  school 
teachers  have  had  less  than  2  years  of  cqI- 
lece  preparation.  Yet  that  very  county  has 
on  two  successive  occasions  tised  increases 
m  State  aid  not  to  improve  its  salary  .-^cale 
but  to  reduce  the  local  tax  rate.  It  was  the 
onlv  county  in  the  State  to  take  such 
action.  I  susix-ct  that  there  must  be  some 
CiUisnl  relationship  between  those  lax  re- 
ductions and  the  clear  lack  of  an  adequate 
number  of  qualified  t-eachers  in  that  county. 

My  suggestion  that  wc  raise  the  minimum 
requirement  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
.state  to  2  years  of  college  ha.s  been  countered 
with  the  claim  that  if  we  took  such  action. 
some  counties  might  be  unable  to  siafT  all  of 
their  classrooms.  My  answer  is  tliat  if  we 
were  to  give  adequate  notice  of  a  change  in 
recjuirements,  the  counties  in  question  would 
search  harder  for  qualified  teachers.  If 
they  reallv  were  tmable  to  find  the  teachers. 
if  tiicy  really  had  to  close  down  some  class- 
rooms and  send  the  clilldren  home,  it 
wouldn't  be  for  long.  An  aroused  citizenry 
would  see  to  it  that  the  funds  are  provided 
I  to  hire  teachers  who  do  meet  the  minimui-n 
Tequ-.rements  If  we  believe  that  ttaching 
'  is  a  profession,  that  teachers  sliotUd  be  prop- 
trly  prei)ared,  would  it  not  be  the  fair,  the 
honest  thing  to  do  to  tell  the  parents: 
"Sorry,  we  don't  have  n  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  for  our  schools."  Would  that  ap- 
proach not  be  preferable  to  the  practice  of 
staffing  the  schools  with  teachers  who  have 
less  than  2  years  of  college  preparation  and 
who  under  our  own  standards  are  totally  un- 
qu.Tliftcd,  yet  leaving  the  i>ubhc  m  blissftil 
ignorance  of  that  fact? 

The  problem  of  substaiuUird  certificates  is 
no  longer  of  direct  concern  in  Montgomery 
County.  Let  me,  therefore,  turn  to  a  prob- 
lem which  is  literally  clcser  to  homo:  that  of 
full  certificaiion.  Let  me  ask  these  ques- 
tions: Are  all  the  courses  we  require,  both 
before  and  after  certification,  really  neces- 
sary to  prep. lie  a  teacher?  By  the  same 
token,  are  there  w.iys  in  which  teachers 
could  be  better  prepared  than  by  being  made 
to  adhere  to  our  present  requirements? 

When  we  talk  alxnit  certification  require- 
ments,   our    thought*;    turn    immedi.uely    to 


the  professional  courses,  the  source  of  com- 
plaint for  so  many  teachers  and  would-be 
teachers.  As  yoti  know,  we  presently  require 
of  elementary  schoolteachers  18  semester 
hours  of  education  courses  in  addition  to 
practice  t.eachlng.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  really  quarrels  with  the  practice 
teaching  requirement,  our  attention  can  ap- 
propriat€ly  focus  on  the  courses  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  history  ol  education,  prin- 
ciples of  elementary  school  education,  etc. 

The  criticism  which  I  have  heard  front  a 
great  many  teachers  over  Hie  years  is  that 
most  of  these  cour.ses  lack  significant  con- 
tent in  themselves  and  that  the  u.sefu!ness 
of  a  course  consequently  becomes  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  ability  of  the  professor  who 
conducts  it.  A  good  professor  can  make  one 
of  these  courses  come  to  life.  One  less  well 
eqtiipped  can  make  a  normally  t^jring  course 
a  truly  painful  experience  Too  high  a  per- 
centage of  courses,  I  am  told,  falls  into  the 
l.'^ttcr  class. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  am  trying  to 
say.  I  am  not  opposed  to  professional  prep- 
aration. I  do  believe  that  teachers  must 
learn  how  to  teach.  What  I  oppose  are 
courses  which  are  suppu.sed  to  help  train 
teachers   but  which  actually  do  not  fulfill 

that  purpose. 

Toda.y  a  great  many  autlionties.  includ- 
ing Dr.  Conant,  share  the  view  held  by  many 
teachers  and  interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  schools  of  education  are  not  do- 
ing the  job  we  expect  them  to  do.  Yet — 
and  tills  is  an  aspect  of  the  problem  which 
concerns  me  deeply — through  our  certifica- 
tion requirements  we  compel  conscientious 
teachers  to  attend  these  institutions  and  go 
through  so  many  courses  that  do  not  im- 
prove their  ability  to  teach,  but  merely  waste 
their  time. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  easy  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  A  great  many  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  programs  ol  tcnclter  education.  The 
so-called  MAT  programs  have  received  high 
praise  from  some  observers.  Dr.  Conant  has 
offered  an  entirely  new  approach  to  certifica- 
tion: diflerent  States  have  experimented  ■with 
differing  systems.  There  is  much  activity  in 
the  field  tliat  wc  in  Maryland's  public  schools 
could  study  with  profit. 

It  has  been  my  \iew  that  the  problem  of 
teacher  preparation  and  certification  is  one 
of  sulhcient  urgency  to  be  singled  otit  for 
stttdy  by  a  statewide  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  board  of  education.  Such  a 
committee  could  examine  the  problem  in  de- 
tail, hear  from  teachers,  principals,  adminis- 
trators, study  botii  tlie  traditional  programs 
and  the  new  departtirt^s.  After  having  com- 
pleted its  sttidy.  Etich  a  ci>mmittee  cotild 
come  up  with  its  recommendations.  I  would 
hope  that  it.  on  tiic  evidence  assembled,  the 
committee  concludes  that  tund.\mental 
changes  are  needed  in  our  requirements  for 
ic.icher  certification,  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  so 

in  the  meantime.  I  hope  that  our  cotinty 
school  systeirLS  will  not  wait  lor  the  results 
of  the  study  before  coming  up  with  specific 
recommendations  of  their  own.  As  you  may 
kn-jw,  the  State  board  rules  authorise  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  to  approve 
special  pilot  programs  witich  would  lead  to 
lull  certification  There  is.  therefore,  ample 
room  for  ne'vv  ideas  to  be  tried  out  in  practice. 
There  is  one  approach,  in  particular,  that 
could  be  tried  in  a  county  such  as  ours: 
that  of  teachiiig  internslnps.  At  present,  as 
we  know,  responsibility  for  teacher  prepara- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges  of  educa- 
tion with  the  program  of  practice  teaching 
in  local  school  systems  serving  as  a  mere 
adjunct  to  the  college  program  I  would 
suggest  that  we  try  a  pilot  program  under 
which  we  reverse  the  procedure.  W'e  could 
recruit  a  number  of  college  graduates  who 
have  not  taken  any  education  courses  to 
ser\e    as    teaching    interns    in    the    county. 


The  program  could  be  under  the  overall  di- 
rection of  a  person  serving  on  the  county 
staff,  with  specific  responsibility  for  day-to- 
day supervision  being  vested  in  principals  at 
the  elementary  level  and  department  heads 
at  the  secondary  level.  At  the  elementary 
level  we  could  start  the  program  in  a  few- 
schools,  the  principals  of  which  wotild  be 
interested  in  such  a  program:  assign,  let  rs 
say,  three  or  four  interns  to  the  school,  and 
then  let  the  principal  fashion  a  program  for 
these  interns,  working  in  cooperation  witii 
a  few  master  teachers  in  the  school  and  in 
consultation  wuh  tl.c  county's  progr  :ii 
director. 

The  program  for  interns  would  Invoh.  e 
classroom  observation,  practice  teaching, 
administrative  experience,  and  evaluation 
conferences,  all  within  the  confines  of  the 
school,  and  participation  in  such  courses  at 
a  nearby  college  as  the  principal  deems 
necessary.  The  program  should  continue  for 
1  year,  "at  the  end  of  which  the  principal 
could  either  recommend  or  fail  to  recom- 
mend an  intern  for  certification. 

This,  let  me  assure  you.  is  no  more  ih..n 
a  personal  suggestion  w-hich  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you.  It  is  most  certainly  not 
a  program  or  a  program  recommendation  of 
tiiC  State  board  of  education. 

I  am  stire  you  agree  that  once  we  have  a 
good  teacher,  we  want  to  place  him  in  the 
best  possible  position  for  the  utilization  of 
iiis  talents.  Here  again,  school  administra- 
tion plays  a  significant  role.  And  here,  too. 
is  a  thought  which  I  wotild  like  to  submit 
lor  yovir  consideration. 

During  the  last  few  years.'  three  of  my 
children  completed  elemenuiry  school  in 
Montgomery  County,  having  spent  all  their 
school  years  in  the  couiity's  public  schools 
1  followed  their  school  program  as  closely 
as  I  could,  and  came  to  certain  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  my  observations.  One  such 
coiiclusion  is  that  by  tlie  time  oiie  of  our 
youngsters  reaches  sixt'n  grade,  we  expect 
practically  the  impossible  from  the  teachers 
whom  we  still  place  in  the  so-called  sell- 
conuiined  classrooms. 

For  a  teacher  to  keep  the  respect  of  her 
students  site  mtist,  among  other  qualities, 
possess  a  fund  of  knowledge  in  the  subjects 
she  teaches.  But  how-  can  we  expect  a  sixth- 
grade  teacher  in  Montgomery  County  to 
keep  tip  with  her  class,  impress  the  daughter 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  with  her 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  social  studies,  and 
match  -Rits  in  the  field  of  science  with  the 
son  of  an  atomic  physicist '  Whatever  the 
sittiation  may  be  elsewliere.  in  Montgomery 
County  we  do  need  departmentalization  in 
the  tipper  element.ary  grades.  We  simply 
cannot  expect  a  teacher  to  perform  adequate- 
ly in  mathematics,  the  sciences.  English,  and 
social  studies  when  we  reach  the  sixth-grade 
level.  Sometliing  has  to  sutler — either  the 
teacher  or  the  program  Olten  it  nv.:\  be 
both. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  we  could  pos- 
sibly simplify  the  situation.  It  may  also 
be  a  way  of  solving  certain  other  problems 
about  the  organizational  structtire  ol  our 
schools  We  have  for  som.e  years  operated 
on  a  6-3-3  basis.  As  you  may  know,  in  some 
areas  ol  the  country  a  shift  to  a  4-4-4  divi- 
sion of  the  school  system  has  been  proposed, 
having  students  attend  elementary  school 
for  4  years,  then  move  on  to  junior  high 
school  for  another  4  years,  and  finally  to 
senior  high  school  for  4  years  The  approach 
which  I  would  like  to  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration is  a  5-3-4  system.  Besides  pro- 
viding departmentalized  instrtiction  in  the 
sixth  grade,  this  approach  might  also  pro- 
vide for  grouping  children  in  keeping  with 
their  stages  of  development  A  transfer  from 
one  school  to  the  next  at  ages  11  and  14 
seems  to  me  to  be  mere  appropriate  than 
transfers  at  the  ages  of  12  and  15.  From  a 
purely  -..dministr.ttive  point  of  view,  it  sh.^tild 
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also  be  possible  to  handle  such  a  shift  grad- 
lui'.ly.  It  would  mean  the  slowing  up  of  new 
construction  of  elementary  schools  and  the 
faster  expansion  of  senior  high  schools.  Jun- 
ior high  schools  would  remain  unaffected 
as  far  as  their  size  is  concerned. 

I  have  thus  touched  on  two  m^.ijor  topics 
which  I  hope  school  administrators  and  ether 
mcm.bers  of  the  profession  will  consider  In 
the  months  and  years  to  come.  There  are, 
as  you  are  vrcU  avs"are,  a  great  many  other 
problems  as  well.  I  could  mention  the  prcb- 
icnis  that  I  feel  the  elementary  sch'^ol  cur- 
riculum poses.  I  could  have  used  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  of  my  firm  conviction 
that  our  approach  to  foreign-language  in- 
struction neet'.s  drastic  revision.  I  cculd 
hnve  c.^mpl.-incd  to  you  about  our  language- 
arts  program,  which  make-  the  r.v?rnge  c'iu- 
cated  American  l.Tg  signif;C"'ntly  behind  the 
averreo  educ."tcd  En?rlishr.inn  in  his  ma.'^tcry 
of  the  English  langmge.  I  could  also  have 
spoken  to  ycu  on  the  subject  of  year-rctmd 
employment  for  those  teachers  who  need  a 
yo.ir-round  salary.  Perhnps  there  will  be 
ctiier  opportunities  for  u.h  to  discu.jS  such 
subjects. 

Ths  theme  which  I  would  like  to  lc:.ve  with 
you  Is  that  we  should  not  Ju:-;t  be  satisfied 
■wi^h  the  feeling  that  things  are  good  and 
pettmg  better.  Let  \is.  instead,  work  hard 
to  Identify  the  weaknesses  in  oiir  schools; 
let  us  find  ways  of  doing  our  vs-ork  better: 
p.r.d  let  v.s  then  pct..ffa  improve  our  schcols. 
As  President  John^in  put  it  in  his  recent 
education  message:  "We  are  r.ow  embr.rkcd 
on  ancther  venture  to  put  the  American 
dream  to  work  in  m.ceting  the  new  demanc'.3 
c?f  a  new  day.  Once  again  we  must  start 
where  men  Vv-ho  would  improve  their  society 
have  always  known  they  mtist  begin — with 
an  educational  system  restudied,  reinforced, 
end  revitalized." 


J.^PANESE  \^OLATION  OF  NORTH 
PACIFIC  FISHERIES  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
v.as  reported  over  the  v.eekend  the  first 
confirmed  Japanese  violation  of  the  1953 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention.  Sen- 
ator Mag:;uson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I  have 
di.?cus.';ed  this  matter  fully  and  there  is 
absolute  agreement  that  speedy,  firm  ac- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Government  is  required. 
The  U.S.  treaty  with  Japan  and  Can- 
ada provides  that  the  Japanese  will  not 
take  salmon  or  halibut  cast  of  175'-  west 
longitude,  which  is  referred  to  as  the 
provisional  abstention  line.  During  the 
12  years  in  which  the  treaty  has  been 
in  effect  there  have  been  no  previous  re- 
ported violations  of  the  convention  by 
Japanese  vcs.scls  takin-,'  salmon  or  hali- 
but on  our  side,  that  is,  east  of  the  ab- 
stention line.  This  record  was  not  only 
broken  by  reports  over  the  weekend,  but 
was  dramatically  and  ma.ssively  smashed 
with  a  series  of  reports  involving  a  total 
of  19  Japanese  fishing  vessel  sightings 
during  the  past  several  days  in  violation 
of  Japanese  treaty  obligations.  The 
si'ihtings  were  made  by  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  patrol  planes.  The  vessels  were 
sighted  illegally  fishing  up  to  90  miles 
across  the  abstention  line.  One  vessel 
was  seized  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
later  attempted  to  leave  the  scene  of  vio- 
lations. This  vessel  at  last  report  was 
being  escorted  to  Adak,  Alaska,  for  re- 
turn to  appropriate  Japanese  authorities 
under  the  terms  of  the  international 
convention. 


All  the  facts  and  details  on  this  serious 
and  unfortunate  occm-rence  are  not  in. 
I  believe,  however,  that  vfhcn  the  full 
story  is  knov%-n,  there  will  be  revealed  a 
sad  chapter  in  the  histoi-y  of  Japanese- 
American  relations  in  the  fisheries  field. 
For  many  years  we  have  ^iligently  at- 
tempted to  make  international  arrange- 
mcnts  by  whicli  otu"  interest  and  Japan's 
interest  v.'culd  be  fully  protected.  Many 
of  us  liopod  that  this  v.'as  accomplished 
by  joining  with  Japan  and  Canada  in 
negotiating  and  finally  jatilying  the 
North  Pacific  Fi.siieries  Cbnveation  in 
1953.  However,  our  ex'periencc  under  tiic 
convention  lias  left  much  to  be  desired. 
During  these  years  Japon  ha.?,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  taken  stibstantial 
ciuantitics  cf  salmon  of  NoHh  American 
oriiiin.  principaily  the  red  Siilnion  wliich 
spawn  in  rivers  feeding  into  Bri..Lol  Boy. 
This  activity  has  continued,  althoucih  it 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  intent  and  pur' 
po.se  of  the  convention. 

The  proviS'Onr.i  obstentioti  line  was  set 
at  175-  v.c.':t  longitude  asja  temporary 
line  marking  that  area  in  which  no 
salmon  of  North  America|i  origin  mi- 
grated. In  recent  years  Anjcrican  scien- 
tists and  Japanese  scientist^  have  a'^u'<  cd 
that  Bristol  Bay  salmon  d^  migrate  be- 
yond the  provisional  line,  Vet  Japan  has 
stc?.dfa3t;y  rr-fuscd  to  agrea  to  adjust  the 
location  of  the  line.  As  a)  result  Japan 
has  taken  large  quanlitiics  of  North 
A.mcrican  salmon  and  lias  tr>ken  thorn  on 
the  high  .seas  in  a  manner  that  makes 
the  conservation  of  salmon  by  the  S.atc 
cf  Alaska  virtually  impossible.  Ameri- 
can fishermen  are  not  pertnittcd  to  fish 
with  nets  on  the  hi:;h  seas  fcecause  of  the 
vraste  involved  in  taking  immature  fish, 
the  damage  to  liie  fish  caught  or  lo.st.  and 
the  inability  to  determine  any  proper 
escapement  of  salmon  fpr  individual 
spawning  streams.  i 

Japans  catch  of  .salmori  on  the  hi:';h 
seas  has  been  severely,  and  in  my  opinion 
very  properly,  criticized  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problem.  This  past 
v.eek  Japan  openly,  and  firgrantly.  and 
grossly  violated  her  ov.n  international 
commitments  by  permitting  large  mother 
ships  to  operate  close  to  tlie  abstention 
line  and  thereby  cncouragifig  large  num- 
bers of  Japanese  catcher  jessels  to  en- 
gage in  the  salmon  fi;;hrry  on  our  s-de  of 
the  line.  Only  a  very  severe  and  direct 
reproach  w;ll  be  adequate  to  express  the 
feelings  of  Our  fishermen  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  conservation  of  this  im- 
portant fishery  resource,  m  my  opinion, 
v.e  will  for  many  gencratitins  look  back 
on  this  dark  episode  aiid  v.onder  if  Japan 
can  be  expected  to  comply  with  any  fu- 
ture international  com.m;tmcirL.o  on  the 
conservation  of  fishery  re.«urces  en  the 
high  seas. 


BIG  BROTHER:  ANTIBUG 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missou'l  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  a  new  device,  labeled 
"Antibug."  an  electronic  jamming  in- 
strument. 

I  have  some  most  inte^'esting  corre- 
.spondence  from  the  manufacturer  of 
Antibug,  indicating  th^t  electronic 
snooping,  far  from  being  '  an  American 


phenomenon,  is  an  international  prob- 
lem of  very  large  proportions. 

The  manufacturer  also  enclosed  a 
sheet  of  details  for  antisnooping  which 
is  most  interesting. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  to  have  this 
material  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
war,  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  loliows: 

Dectron  Indvstries,  Inx., 

May  20.  1DG5. 
Mr.  EEP.:c.\nD  Fi.Nz.TEP.w.'VLD,  Jr., 
C!i:c/  Counsel.  V.S.  Seriate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  WaslLington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Fensterwald:  With  referjnce  ts 
your  letter  dated  May  3,  1965  concerning 
Nev.iwcek,  April  26.  19G5,  coverage  of  our 
new  product  line,  "Antibug."  this  office  is 
very  interested  in  coop>erating  with  your 
committee.  I  enclose  literature  covering' our 
Antibvig  model  Mark  I.  I  enclose  also,  for 
your  coiucniencc.  c:.pics  of  sources  of  supply 
for  "bugging  equipment"  as  well  as  other 
information  and  background  material. 

In  addition  to  Antibug  model  Mark  I. 
A'.iUbug  models  III  and  IV  h.ive  been  de- 
signed ar.d  developed  upon  the  demand  of 
na-.ional  heads  of  industry.  Govern.ment  ofS- 
cials  and  business  leaders.  Models  Mark  III 
and  Mark  IV  are  smartly  tailored  desk  equip- 
ment  which  will  protect  an  entire  buildi.ng 
area  cr  in  some  cases  a  com.plcte  building. 
Using  the  Murk  I  or  II  together  with  Mark  III 
or  rv  businessmen  are  as.'urcU  cf  the  ojjpor- 
tunity  to  talk  openly  and  freely  within  tr.e 
ciiTices  or  conference  roonis,  and  tlie  p:'r,';o:y..I. 
izcd  portable  models.  Mark  I  and  II  extend 
this  coverage  during  out?ido  discursions. 

Public  response  to  the  recent  introduction 
of  "Antibug,"  Mark  I,  by  several  interna- 
tional m.iga.:ine  articles  featviring  "bugging." 
nev. spapers.  worldwide  television,  together 
Willi  Dectroa's  own  research  program  h;,3  d;- 
fniitely  shown  that  people  throughout  the 
world,  at  all  levels,  are  keenly  aware  of  this 
common  security  problem.  For  your  per- 
sonal interest.  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Jiimieson.  one\;r 
the  original  partners  of  Litton  Indn^tri^Jv., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  is  currently  chairman 
of  the  board  cf  directors  in  this  firm.  Mr. 
Jamie.-on  has  been  involved  in  a  S28  millioa 
law  sun.  the  decision  of  which  is  still  pend- 
ing, and  much  of  the  background  of  this 
case  involves  "bugging  and  listening  de- 
vices." Mr.  Jamieson's  problem  with  this 
private  Invasion  w.as  one  of  the  pertinent  in- 
spirations for  the  application  of  Dectron 
R.  <?;  D.  discoveries  into  the  creation  of  the 
"Antibug."  I  understand  from  several  prom- 
inent magazine  and  newspaper  sources  re- 
questing assistance  from  this  firm,  th.Tt  Uw- 
ture  articles  of  international  ecojx;  will  be 
forthcoming  on  this  subject,  and  that  con- 
tinued worldwide  publicity  regarding  this 
issue  cf  bugging  may  be  anticipated. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Newsweek 
article  referred  to  above,  was  read  into  the 
recent  FDA  testimony  before  the  Jiidicirtry 
Committee.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  assist 
you  and  yoxir  future  endeavors  with  required 
information  or  other  requests. 

Thank  you  most  kindly  for  your  Interest 
in  this  firm  and  our  product  line. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  MOOKHEAD, 

Director  o]  Maikctinr/  ajid  Itesearch. 


DErTRON  Industries.  Inc. 

If  you  don't  like  snoopers  around  your 
houFC  or  oiT.ce,  here's  what  you  caia  do: 

1.  Rent  or  borrow  a  .'^mail  mine  detector. 
These  are  readily  available  from  supply 
houses  that  serve  the  building  industry. 
They  are  also  used  by  experts  who  call  them- 
selves "antl-lntrusion  specialists."  A  mine 
detector  will  change  the  pitch  of  its  sound 
when  passed  near  a  wired  mike. 
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1  Buv  a  small  used  iieon  sign  and  turn 
,'  on  rear  vour  phone  when  you  talk.  A 
1'  ooer'w.n  hear  nothing  but  the  loud  buzz- 
me  radiated  by  the  sign's  transformer.  Thla 
works  only  w:th  an  induction  coU,  not  with 
a  wired  tap. 

3  To  detect  a  wireless  mike,  you  can  use 
„  „ec  il  FM  set  tuned  t^  74  meg.acycles.  A 
cnueal  is  vour  tipoff.  Leave  the  set  on  to 
iam  the  FM  channel. 

4  Talk  quietly  and  turn  on  a  nearby  radio 
^»t— fairlv  loud,  to  ba:k  wireless  milces.  To- 
day's Miocper  devices  can  eliminate  certain 
interfering  tonos.  but  these  tricks  still  work. 
so  does  the  business  of  letting  water  run 
in  a  shower. 

5  Cail  the  phone  company  if  you  see  a 
Eij^picious  man  working  on  a  pole  or  near 
T3ur  wires.  If  a  repairman  comes  to  your 
daor  check  with  the  phone  company  befare 
admitting     him.     (Credentials     are     easily 

faked  ) 

6  Check  with  the  pl"'Oi^-e  company  If  you 
hear  your  phone  ring  and  a  voice  say,  "just 
checking  " 

7.  Notify  vour  phone  company,  the  FBI, 
the  FCC,  or  any  otiier  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies if  you  hear  persistent  "funny  sounds." 
These  some'-imes  c<:cur  in  stormy  weather, 
tint  shouldn't  persist.  A  good  tclepl.one  line 
is  EiTent.  Strange  scratrhings,  an  echo,  or 
odd  delays  are  a  tipofT  of  a  tap. 

So  are  f.iint  voices.  These  used  to  be 
caused  by  induction  from  other  wires.  But 
tod.-iy's  lines  are  better.  Such  sounds  are 
sometimes  cau.'cd  by  an  Imbalance  in  the  cir- 
cuit, due  Ui  unskilled  wiret.;pping. 

8.  If  you're  a  top-secret  man,  ycu  can  buy 
a  portable  telephone  conversation  scrambler 
for  about  5275  a  set.  It's  held  against  the 
p'aone  and  changes  your  voice  into  unintel- 
ligible sounds  that  can  only  be  unscrambled 
by  a  matching  device. 


THE  DOMINICAN  INTERVENTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  men  best  qualified  to  speak  on 
American  relations  with  Latin  America 
is  Dr.  John  Plank,  a  former  foreign  serv- 
ice ofBcer  and  professor  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy.  Dr.  Plank  is  now  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  highly  re- 
garded Brookings  Institution.  He  is  one 
of  cur  most  astute  and  knowledgeable  ex- 
perts on  Latin  Am.erican  affairs. 

Writing  in  the  June  6  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  magazine.  Dr.  Plank 
asserts: 

Honest  dialog  between  the  two  Amer- 
icas and  true  inter-American  cooperation, 
never  frequent  or  easy,  have  been  made  niuch 
more  duT.cult  by  our  Dominican  intervention. 

Dr.  Plank  sees  the  U.S.  intervention  in 

the  Dominican  struggle  as  an  tinfor- 
tunate  result  of  "an  overemphasis  on 
cold  war  criteria."  He  -warns  that  "the 
ferment  of  change  in  Latin  America  to- 
day should  not  be  evaluated  in  cold  war 
terms."    As  he  puts  it: 

If,  for  instance,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
comes  widely  to  be  believed  in  Latin  America 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  weapon  in  our 
cold  war  arsenal,   the   Alliance   for  Progress 

vm  die. 

Mr  Pi-esident,  I  believe  that  President 
Johnson  is  striving  mightily  to  correct 
what  may  very  well  have  been  a  mistaken 
unilateral  intervention  on  our  part  in  the 
Dominican  crisis.  To  avoid  further  ques- 
tionable actions  of  this  kind,  I  do  hope 
that  our  policy  planners  will  ponder 
carefully  the  article  by  Dr,  Plank  which 
CXI L02 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo-fts: 

Ot-R  Good  Neighbors  Should  Come  First 
(By  John  Plank) 
We  cannot  yet  reckon  fully  the  costs  to  us 
of  sudden,  unilateral  military  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
V,e  are  obliged,  however,  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  do  k'ow  t-^  Icok  agoin  at  the  Lctin  Amer- 
ican policy  of  the  United  States.  What  are 
its  principles,  its  premises  and  assumptions, 
its  goals  and  priorities? 

.•^uch  ouc^tlo  E  need  urgently  to  be  con- 
sidered. Our  Government's  Dominican  ac- 
tions have  caused  concern  among  re.-ponsi- 
ble  Citizens  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
many  of  whom  think  they  see  in  those  ac- 
tions signs  of  a  partial  return  to  a  policy 
believed  to  have  been  superseded  years  ago. 
That  policy  was  characterized  by  a  thinly 
veiled  contempt  for  the  Latin  Americans, 
s::f-:rroe:it:on  to  the  United  St'.tcs  cf  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  tiie  hemisphere's 
destinies,  and  a  too-ready  disposition  to  rely 
on  our  Arm.ed  Forces  in  defense  of  our  hemi- 
spheric interests.  A  cloud  of  suspicion  and 
doubt,  confusion  and  bewilderment,  now 
h.ings  ever  the  region.  Honest  dialog  be- 
tween the  two  Americas  and  true  inter- 
American  cooperation,  never  fr:quent  or 
easy,  have  been  made  much  more  difficult 
by  "our   Dominican    intervention. 

The  posEi'oility  of  a  tragic  miscalculation 
of  the  Dominican  kind — a  miscalculation 
evidently  traceable  to  faulty  reporting  from 
our  embassy  personnel  and  others  m  Santo 
Domingo — has  been  a  real  and  present  danger 
for  more  than  a  decade,  ever  since  the  onset 
of  the  cold  war  m  Latin  America. 

Since  the  1950's  our  Latin  American  policy 
hr.s  been  marked  by  an  awkward  if  unavoid- 
able dualism.  One  strand  of  policy  has  run 
from  the  era  of  the  "good  neighbor"  and  the 
traditions,  myths,  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  inter-American  system.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  this  strand  has  informed  policy 
decisions,  the  states  of  Latin  America  have 
been  regarded  as  standing  in  a  special  famil- 
ial relation  to  us.  They,  while  weaker  than 
we  and  much  less  successful,  are  entitled 
to  our  full  respect.  Their  integrity,  inde- 
pender.ce.  and  sovereign  equality  with  us 
are.  at  almost  all  costs,  to  be  safeguarded, 
not  only  against  threats  and  incursions  from 
outside  the  hemisphere  but  also  against  un- 
toward manifestations  of  our  own  vast  pow- 
er. Every  appropriate  effort  is  to  be  niade 
to  help  our  Latin  American  neighbors  trans- 
late tlieir  juridical  equality  with  us  into 
effective  equality  In  respects — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social. 

The  other  strand  of  policy,  which  is  not 
really  compatible  with  the  former  one,  de- 
rives from  our  conception  of  Latin  America 
as  an  active  theater  in  the  cold  war.  one  of 
the  battlegrounds  on  which  we  engage  those 
wiiom  we  have  identified  as  our  mortal  en- 
emies, the  Communists.  In  Latin  America, 
as  in  .'Vsia.  Africa,  and  Europe,  our  national 
survival  Is  seen  ultimately  to  be  at  stake. 

Those  in  our  Government  who  are  charged 
v.itli  rrsporsibility  for  our  Latin  American 
jx)li<-y  find  themselves  in  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  situation.  In  effect,  they  are  re- 
quired to  approach  Latin  America  with  split 
v:sion.  and  the  Latin  America  that  appears 
tmdcr  the  good-neighbor  perspective  Is  not 
the  Latin  America  that  appears  under  the 
cold-war  perspective. 

The  consequences  of  this  duality  of  ap- 
proach are  manifested  In  all  aspects  of  our 
official  dealings  with  Latin  America:  politi- 
cal, millt.iry,  economic,  social,  even  cultural. 
No  decision  respecting  Latin  America  is 
taken  without  some  weighing  of  good- 
neighbor     considerations     against     cold-war 


onee.  Becatise  of  the  different  natures  of  the 
policy  criteria,  ambiguity  in  our  Latin 
American  policy  decisions  is  inevitable. 

Is  a  leading  Latin  American  intellectual 
to  be  invited  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
couraged to  meet  with  North  Americans,  or 
Is  he  to  be  denied  a  visa  because  of  his  failure 
to  pass  a  stringent  political  test  adminis- 
tered by  a  cautiotLS  consular  officer?  Is  mili- 
tary assistance  to  a  despotic  regime  to  be 
curtailed  because  it  Is  known  that  the  regime 
maintains  itself  in  power  only  through  the 
use  or  threat  of  force;  or  is  such  assistance 
to  be  continued  because  the  despot  and  his 
armed  henchmen  have  been  ferocious,  if  fre- 
quently overzsalous  and  unsophisticated, 
battlers  against  the  Communists?  Is  eco- 
nomic aid  to  be  given  to  a  country  because 
of  the  country's  desire  to  develop  and  our 
recognition  of  the  crying  needs  of  its  people; 
or  Is  it  to  be  withheld  because  of  doubts 
about  the  depths  of  commitment  cf  the 
country's  political  leaders  to  our  side  In  the 
cold  war? 

Although  both  kinds  of  criteria  continue 
to  be  employed,  it  .seem.s  evident  fnat  during 
recent  times  cold-war  considerations  have 
weighed  ever  more  heavily  In  the  scales  of 
iudgment.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is 
"understandable.  The  cold  war  completely 
overshadows  all  other  concerns  in  our  global 
foreign  policy.  Moreover,  the  cold  war  In 
this  hemisphere  is  becoming  m^ore  Intense 
and  has,  since  1959  and  Castro's  appearance, 
t.'iken  on  increasingly  a  paramilitary  cast. 

Also,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  our  over- 
worked officials,  burdened  with  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  harried  by  the  press  and 
Congress,  should  want  to  simplify  their 
dccisionm.aking  process  by  greater  and 
greater  subordination  of  good-neighbor  fac- 
tors to  cold-war  ones.  They  can  accomplish 
this  subordination  by  assuming  that  good- 
neighbor  policy  and  cold-war  policy  are 
strictly  congruent.  As  time  passes  they  will 
come  "to  believe  that.  Some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly already  do  so. 

We  shall  pay  much  for  such  subordination, 
however,  and  we  should  consider  carefully 
whether  it  is  worth  its  cost.  Our  Dominican 
disaster,  for  example,  and  Its  unfortunate 
hemispheric  repercussions,  are  largely  ac- 
countable to  an  overemphasis  on  cold-war 
crit^'ria.  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  criteria  of 
other  sorts.  If  our  interest  in  a  given  coun- 
try is  focused  heavily  on  the  question  of 
Communist  capabilities  and  prospects.  If  a 
disproportionate  number  of  questions  put  by 
Washington  to  our  missions  in  the  field, 
whether^  bearing  on  matters  political,  eco- 
nomic social,  or  military,  are  to  be  answrered 
with  the  Communist  non-Communist  di- 
chotomy at  the  forefront  of  attention,  then 
our  understanding  of  that  country  is  going 
to  be  seriotisly  biased.  The  ferment  of 
change  in  Latin  America  today  should  not  be 
evaluated  in  cold-war  terms. 

There  Is  another,  more  serious  conse- 
quence of  weighting  cold-war  factors  too 
heavily  In  devising  Latin  American  policy. 
It  is  that  we  shall  alienate  increasing  num- 
bers of  Latin  Americans  and  shall  forfeit 
much  of  our  small  capit.al  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence so  painfully  and  haltingly  acquired 
during  the  past  30  years. 

If.  for  Instance,  the  Alliance  lor  Progress 
comes  widely  to  be  believed  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  be  nothing  more  than  a  weapon  In 
our  cold-war  arsenal,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress will  die.  The  formal  machinery  of  the 
Alliance  will  pers:Et.  of  course,  but  the  busi- 
ness transacted  under  its  aegis  will  t>e  dis- 
gtiished  blackmail  operations  on  the  Latin 
American  side  and  disguised  bribery  or  pay- 
off on  our  own.  Tlie  spirit,  the  mystique, 
the  challenge  of  the  Alliance  will  dis.-.ppear — 
and  with  them  our  best  hope  for  building 
an  effective  Inter-American  community. 

What  must  be  stressed  is  that  the  Latin 
Americans  think  of  themselves  as  people,  not 
as  objects  at  stake  in  a  global  conflict.    They 
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think  of  their  states  as  societies  in  search 
of  individual  national  identities  and  des- 
tinies, not  as  pieces  of  inhabited  territory 
zo  be  allocated  to  one  side  or  the  other  in 
the  cold  war.  Under  the  good-neighbor  per- 
.spective.  these  aspects  of  the  Latin  American 
re.ility  are  recognized;  under  the  cold-war 
perspective  thVy  are  not,  except  derivatively 
and  expedientially. 

We  must  not  allow  the  cold  war  to  elide  or 
absorb  the  good  neighbor.  The  latter  ante- 
dates the  former  and,  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  profound  expression  of  our  best 
long-range  interests.  In  striking  the  bal- 
ance between  the  demands  imposed  by  the 
one  and  those  imposed  by  the  other, 
knowledge  counts  for  more  than  doctrine, 
understanding  for  more  than  fervor,  judg- 
ment ^for  more  than  determination,  and 
prvideilce  for  more  than  might. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  on  how  different 
might  have  been  the  course  of  our  relations  >^ 
withv-Latin  America  had  we  chosen  in  1945 
to  announce  our  willingness  to  give  positive 
content  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  through 
a  program  analogous  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Had  we  done  so.  and  had  we  moved 
with  energy  and  good  will  to  implement  the 
program,  the  impact  of  the  cold  war  upon 
the  hemisphere  and  upon  our  Latin  Ameri- 
,can  policy  would  have  been  very  different. 
For  we  should  ha\e  initiated  our  program  at 
a  time  of  exceptional  inter-American  har- 
mony and  we  might  well  have  captured 
the  momentum  of  inter-American  coopera- 
tion acquired  durine  the  Second  World 
War. 

Moreover,  we  would  have  had  a  crucial 
margin  of  time,  several  years,  in  which  to 
help  Latin  America  prepare  itself  for  the 
revolution  of  expectations  and  to  establish 
firmly  our  identification  with  the  forces  of 
constructive,  responsible,  democratic  reform. 

This  speculation  is  useful  only  because  it 
serves  to  point  up  how  very  different  was  the 
policy  we  actually  fonowed.  which  was  until 
recently  one  of  comparative  neglect  of  the 
region.  Although  alert  to  the  more  obvious 
cold-war  threats  in  the  hemisphere  ( we 
moved  expeditiously  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  of  Guatemala  in  1954).  and  al- 
though not  unsympathetic  to  the  restless 
strivings  of  most  people  in  the  area  for 
fundamental  changes  in  their  own  status 
and  in  the  traditionally  sanctioned  order  of 
their  societies,  we  devoted  little  time  and 
few  resources  to  Latin  America. 

On  the  basis  of  periodic  reassurances  to 
ourselves  that  there  existed  in  the  region  "an 
immense  reservoir  of  good  will'  toward  the 
United  States  we  relegated  Latin  America  to 
the  lowest  priority  among  the  major  areas 
of  the  world.  Busy  confronting  the  Commu- 
nists elsewhere,  busy  building  new  alliances 
and  bolstering  old  ones,  we  regarded  Latin 
America  as  something  of  a  nuisance.  What 
we  wanted  in  the  hemisphere  above  all  else 
was  quiet.  We  did  not  want  our  attention 
diverted  from  our  other  more  important 
tasks. 

The  decade  1948-58  was  a  crucial  one  for 
Latin  America.  The  region's  great  ma.spes. 
urban  and  rural,  bestirred  themselves  and 
began  to  make  demands — political,  economic, 
and  social — that  they  had  not  made  earlier 
and  that  the  established  order  simply  could 
not  meet.  The  intellectuals,  the  profes- 
sionals, the  students,  toyed  with  alternative 
modes  of  political  and  social  organization. 
Nationalism,  often  strident  and  xenophobic, 
came  increasingly  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
L.'it:n  American  demagogs. 

Democratic  regimes  were  sorely  tried;  the 
more  fragile  of  them  collapsed  into  dictator- 
ships. The  possibility  of  mass  violence  be- 
came ever  more  real.  It  is  s^rnbolic  th:it  the 
decade  began  in  the  year  of  the  devastating 
Bogota  riots  and  ended  in  the  year  that  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  attacked  In  Lima  and 
Caraciii.      Fidel    Castro    is   report.ed   to   have 


been  in  Bogota  in  1948;  we  ktiow  where  he 
wa^  in  1958. 

Where  was  the  United  St.\tet?  W.us  it  en- 
ergetically, wholeheartedly,  and  construc- 
tively helpinsj  the  Latin  Americans  to  solve 
their  econoniic  and  social  problems?  Was  it 
identified  in  the  minds  of  Latin  America's 
youui:;  people  with  the  forces  of  responsible 
but  m.ijor  change?  Did  the  United  States, 
through  its  actions  in  that  decide,  give 
those  yount?  people  rea.'^on  automatically  to 
ca.=t  their  lot  with  it  in  the  global  struggle 
against  communism?  The  questions  are 
rhetorical. 

Youii'^  pe<jp!e  do  not  stay  ydtmg;  a  per.^on 
20  ycar.s  old  in  U'48  wa;;  30  inl  1D58:  he  is  37 
today.  The  United  Strite.?,  tiirouih  negli- 
gc'Jice  rather  thaii  desi:rn-  nc.ifly  forfeited  a 
generation  of  Latiti  Americans 

That  it  did  not  altogether  Ijorfeit  them  is 
due  to  the  tardy  recognition  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administr.ition  that  the  immense 
reservoir  of  gtx)d  will  wns  rapfeily  drying  up. 
More  important,  it  is  due  to  the  sensitivity 
arid  vision  of  President  Kennedy,  who  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  L.atm  Americans 
as  no  other  U.S.  President  cxcajDt  Lincoln  has 
done  and  who.  throvigh  his  anQour.cement  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progre.'-s.  put  the  United 
Siutes  sqtiarely  on  the  side  o|  proi'jund  re- 
form in  Latin  America.  • 

President  Kennedy's  Lritin  American  pol- 
icy combined  as  deftly  as  t-Ai)  such  incon- 
gruent  elements  can  be  combined,  the  g<x)d 
neighbor  and  the  cold  war.  Both  weighed 
heavily  in  all  his  Latin  Amcrlcin  decisions. 
Some  anions:  us  criticize  him  J'>jr  the  Incon- 
clusiveness  cf  his  actions  agaiEst  Castro,  but 
the  President  was  not  to  b*  pushed  into 
behavior  that  would  ieopardia-.  perhaps  de- 
stroy, the  developing  climate  i>i  inter-Amcr- 
ican  trust  and  cooperation.  \^^ien  the  intro- 
duction of  J  missiles  directly  tlireatencd  Qiu- 
vital  national  interests,  he  mcked  forcefully, 
but  that  threat  absent,  he  aqted  with  mrus- 
terful   restraint. 

Some  Latin  Americans  critjcized  him  for 
making  assistance  under  th^  Alliance  for 
Progress  contingent  upon  th^  c.irrying  out 
of  difficult  reiormr.;  but  the  President,  re- 
lating the  Alliance  for  Progrdsn  to  the  cold 
war.  judged  that  only  by  urlcirrgoing  pro- 
found and  painful  changes  coiiild  the  societies 
of  Latin  America  acquire  the  inner  coher- 
ence, the  national  consen.suj.  that  wotild 
make  possible  their  witiistan^img.  o\er  the 
long  term,  Communist  si^s'.ersion  and 
aggression.  | 

There  was.  of  course,  a  personal  dimension 
of  President  Kennedy's  Littin'  American  be- 
havior that  transcended  policy  matters  as 
.such,  one  that  rnnst  be  takea  into  account 
in  assessing  his  performance.  He  conveyed 
to  the  L.^.tin  Americans,  as  his  predecessors 
had  not  done,  that  he  under;>to(xl  and  sym- 
pathized with  them,  that  tilicir  problems 
were  his  problems.  Responsiple  democratic 
and  reformist  Latin  AmericaUs  felt  that  in 
President  Kennedy  tliey  had  a  champion. 

President  Johnson  inherit':>d  President 
Kennedy's  Latin  Am.eric.-in  problems  and 
progr.tm.  What  he  did  not  hnd  could  not 
inherit  w,\,s  the  special  trust  i'ld  confidence 
invested  in  President.  Kennedy  by  the  Latin 
Americans.  That  trust  arid  confidence 
Presiden*  ,Jf»hnson  will  have  to  earn  him- 
.seli. 

It  mtua  be  sfiid  that  he  ha.?  not  yet  earned 
it,  and  that  this  Governmen  /s  reaction  to 
the  outbreak  of  major  dis)rders  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  dore  little  to  re- 
assure those  to  the  south. 

Tod,ay  Latin  America  is  in  i  risis.  Only  in 
Mexico  and  Chile,  and  to  a  I  ?sser  extent  l!i 
Costa  Rica,  is  there  real  instisutional  stabil- 
ity, and  the  future  of  at  Ica.'jt  two  of  those 
countries  is  perhai^s  less  certain  th;in  present 
appearances  would  indicate.    ' 

The  causes  of  the  crisis  ivre  weh  know 
the  revolution  of  exi>ert,iticins.  expanding 
papulations   pressing    on    limited    resotirces; 


Inmiense  population  shifts  from  rural  squalor 
to  urban  poverty  and  congestion:  invidious 
class  distinctions:  serious  unemployment' 
and  worrisome  inflation:  Ineqtiitable  pat- 
terns of  tax  and  income  distribution:  unre- 
sponsive and  inefl'ective  governments;  lack 
of  skilled  and  responsible  political  leader- 
ship and  of  adeqtiate  institutions  for  effec- 
tive   popvilar    political    participation. 

Tliis  list  Is  far  from  exhaustive.  But  :,:•.• 
there  not  enough  items  on  it  to  account  for  ' 
masEiVe  unre.st  iit  Latin  America?  The  tur- 
bulence we  liave  seen  in  the  region  in  tlie 
past  is  likely  to  pale  beiore  the  turbulence 
we  shall  see  d\iriiig  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

In  tlie  absence  of  out-and-out  (X?cupatior: 
by  otir  .•\rmed  Forces,  we  cannot  exert  other 
than  marginal  and  indirect  control  over  de- 
velopments in  the  states  of  Latin  Americ:. 
With  that  in  mind,  what  should  our  policy 
be  as  we  confr<jnt  the  troubled  silviaticn  be- 
low our  borders?  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
we  are  at  a  clear  policy  crossroads  today,  ana 
the  world  is  awaiting  our  next  major  deci- 
sion to  see  which  rovite  we  have  chosen.  The 
options  available  to  us  can  be  reduced  to 
two. 

First,  we  can  c  >ntlude.  as  evidently  \\e 
did  111  txiking  our  Dominican  actions,  thi; 
the  cold  war  risks  in  this  hemisphere  ha\e 
become  .so  .great.  t!ie  cap.ibility  of  Comnit:- 
nist  elen:ents  to  take  advantage  of  sitii,;- 
tions  so  advanced,  and  the  inability  of  other 
Latin  American  elements  to  deal  with  the 
internal  problems  of  their  societies  so  mani- 
fest, that  the  United  States  must  reexamine 
Its  whole  relationship  to  the  inter-Americar. 
system  and  to  tlie  good-neighbor  policy  th;u 
system  reflects. 

M  >re  specifically,  we  can  conclude  thnt 
the  United  States  must  take  to  itself  the 
right  not  only  unilaterally  to  determine  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Communist  threat- 
of  takeover  of  Latin  American  societies,  but 
also  to  act  unil.iterally  or  preemptively  if  la 
our  judgment  such  action  is  called  for  to  re- 
pel those  threats.  The  principles  of  sel:'- 
determination,  nonintervention  and  muli;- 
lateral  decisionmaking  regrettably  may  hive 
to  take  second  place  from  time  to  time  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cold  war.  Those  prin- 
ciples, of  course,  will  remain  operative,  bv.". 
only  within  limits  established  by  ourselves 

The  second  option  depends  upon  a  sharp'.y 
dilferent  assessment.  By  this  assessment,  the  • 
conflict  between  progressive  and  tradition.ii 
interests  is  the  dominant  problem  in  Lata: 
America  today,  and  our  colds  war  engai^eme:.! 
with  the  Comminusts  in  the  hemisphere  u 
refr.'Ctcd  through  this  prism  in  the  eyes  •': 
most  politically  engaged  Latin  Americans 
The;,  do  not.  and  tncy  will  not.  see  the  cold 
war  a.s  ■we  do.  Most  Latin  American  socicta? 
arc  in  the  incij>ieni  sLat,cs  of  profound  n.i- 
tional  transfarmation  with  attendant  dis- 
order nnd  the  likelihood  of  violence  (after 
all,  the  mold  of  custom  is  being  broker. 
But  very  few  Latin  Americans  participatiii- 
in  the  s:K:ia!  and  political  processes  ncx 
underway  foresee— or  want  to  foresee-  -at  the 
end  of  their  national  revolutions  a  substitu- 
tion of  their  former  relationship  with  the 
United  States  by  a  suffocating  identificatior. 
with   the  Communist  world. 

■What  they  want  is  indei)endence,  identity 
integrity,  national  dignity,  things  of  which 
ihey  feel  their  histories  have  until  now  de- 
prived them.  What  they  want  is  to  mo\e 
into  the  modern  world,  but  to  do  so  on  their 
own.  not  on  the  leading  strings  of  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Communist  powers 
They  want  to  be  free  to  make  their  own 
mistakes,  to  decide  their  own  destinies.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  .Communists  nor  to  see 
their  societies  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists; but  they  take  it  ill  that  the  Unitcci 
States  should  presume  to  tell  them  what 
they  can  and  cannot  want. 

The    policy    course    that   one   derives    from 
this    asse.ssment    calls    for    sensitive    under- 
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stT'^ding  of  the  aspirations  that  motivate 
most  demands  for  change  in  today's  Latin 
America.  It  calls  fcr  a  recognition  that  to 
equate  antl-Amcricanlsm  with  procommu- 
n'sm  Is  much  too  simple,  and  that  much 
activity  that  wc  regard  as  being  undert.ikcn 
against  our  interest  is  not  sparked  by  the 
OimmuniEts  nor  bcinf];  carried  out  for  the 
purprs3  of  moving  the  region  Into  the 
Communist  camp. 

It  also  calls  for  the  utmost  restraint  and 
ihe  most  scrupulous  caution  on  our  p.art 
In  the  use  of  our  coercive  power.  It  calls  for 
a  show  of  confidence  in  the  Latin  Americans, 
a  wilhngncrs  to  strnd  in  the  background  and 
to  let  thcra  largely  on  their  own  complete 
their  perilous  passage  to  modernity.  It  calls 
for  a  substantial  elevation  in  the  status  as- 
signed to  jtood-nelghbor  considerations  In 
the  formulation  of  our  decisions,  a  further 
development  of  the  Latin  American  policies 
of  Franklin  D.  Rocsevclt  and  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  evaluation  of  cold-war  threats 
tinder  tlie  assumptions  of  good-neighbor 
premises  rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  risks  Involved  in  this  second  policy 
are  red.  'VVe  cannot  forget  our  bitter  Cuban 
experience.  But  we  do  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans small  credit  by  assuming  that  the  les- 
sons 01  Cuba  have  been  altogether  lost  upon 
them.  Moreover,  we  must  weigh  these  risks 
acainst  the  certain  consequences  of  follow- 
ing the  fii-st  policy.  Those  contcquences  in- 
clude the  cvi-sceration  of  the  inter-American 
system,  a  sharp  reversal  in  our  progress  to- 
ward inter-American  community,  the  welling 
up  of  great  resentment  toward  the  United 
States  on  the  p.-.rt  of  most  Latin  Americans, 
and  a  corresponding  incrca;c  in  the  appeal 
of  Ccmm.unist  propaganda  and  agitation. 

Further,  if  we  follow  this  nohcy.  we  shall 
prcbab'.y  have  to  set  up  proxy  or  client  re- 
gimes in  troubled  p:.rts  of  the  hemisphere 
more  and  more  frequently,  in  violation  of 
legitimate  nationalist  aspirations,  and  to 
commit  our  own  Armed  Forces,  with  the  de- 
plorable effects  such  commitment  entails. 
Neither  our  own  long-term  interests  nor 
those  of  the  Latin  Americans  will  be  well 
served  if  we  follow  this  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  wc  reassign  primacy 
to  the  p-iilccophy  of  the  go.:>d  neighbor  In 
our  hemispheric  dealings,  we  sli.'.U  probably 
see  intensified  and  evermore  fruitful  efforts 
by  responsible  Latin  American  leaders  to 
work  together  and,  with  us.  across  national 
frontiers,  to  resol-.c-jjrcssmg  L.ttin  American 
problems.  Knowing  that  v.-e  will  protect 
them  against  external  threats  and  will  help 
them  upon  request  to  cope  with  domestic 
violence  and  subversion,  they  will  move  with 
greater  assurance  and  optimism  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  societies.  Knowing  that 
our  attitude  toward  them  is  benign  and  con- 
structive, they  will  assert  their  independence 
from  us  in  various  ways,  experimenting  with 
their  freedom.  They"  will  increasingly  act 
without  us;  they  w:li  not  be  acting  agiinst 
us.  Over  the  longer  term  they  will  surmount 
their  ingrained  fe.ar  of  us,  their  nagging 
sense  of  inferiority  in  dealing  with  tis,  and 
will  assume  their  proper  roles  as  self-confl- 
deiit,  responsible  members  of  a  hemispheric 
community  of  which  we  too  will  be  a  part. 
Surely  that  is  the  outcome  we  want  to  see. 
Surely  the  running  of  some  short-term  risks 
Is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  its  attain- 
ment. 


teach-ins  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual 
community. 

A  refreshing  change  is  the  responsible 
action  taken  by  the  student  council  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albu- 
querque, in  adopting  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  actions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  students  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam 
is  of  great  significance  to  the  students  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  as  members  of  the 
world  community:  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Student  Council  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  That  the  student 
council  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
pledges  its  support  to  the  actions  being  taken 
by  President  Johnson  in  Vietnam. 

Jim  Br.^nch.  Jr.. 
Student  Body  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Slickest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEMONSTRATIONS   ON   COLLEGE 

CAMPUSES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months,  we  have 
read  articles  in  the  press  concerning 
demonstrations  on  college  campuses 
across  th3  Nation  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 


WE  CAJ'JNOT  WIN  COLD  WARS  WITH- 
OUT REALLY  TRYING 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
March  I  began  a  scries  of  statements  to 
the  Senate  to  demonstrate  from  the  pe- 
riodical press  the  need  for  establishment 
of  an  institution  similar  to  the  proposed 
Freedom  Academy,  a  new  agency  in  the 
American  Government  to  conduct  inten- 
sive research  in  the  art  of  unconven- 
tional or  nonmilitary  warfare  and  to  pro- 
vide extensive  related  training  to  three 
broad  categories  of  persons.  One  cate- 
gory of  trainees  would  be  American  Gov- 
einmcnt  personnel  whose  work  concerns 
international  relations.  The  second 
category  would  be  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  who  need  training  for  defense 
to  help  protect  their  own  countries'  na- 
tional sovereignties  n  gainst  this  new  and 
highly  successful  type  of  aggression. 
American  citizens  employed  abroad  out- 
side the  Governmer.t  would  compose  the 
third  category.  These  are  persons  who 
could  contribute  considerably  to  the  sta- 
bility of  host  societies  if  properly  trained 
and  if  properly  utilized. 

Each  house  of  Congress  has  had  before 
it  more  than  5  years  bills  which  propose 
similar  action.  In  1960  the  Senate  ap- 
proved such  a  bill,  accepting  the  favor- 
able report  of  the  Committee  on  tj^  Ju- 
diciary, ordered  printed  on  June  30,  1960, 
which  observed  in  part : 

The  committee  considers  this  bill  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  ever  Introduced 
In  the  Congress.  This  Is  the  first  measure 
to  recognize  that  a  concentrated  develop- 
ment and  training  program  must  precede  a 
significant  Improvement  in  our  cold  war  ca- 


pabilities. The  various  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus can  be  shuffled  and  reshuffled.  Advi- 
sory committees,  Interdepartmental  commit- 
tees, and  coordinating  agencies  can  be 
created  and  recreated,  but  until  they  are 
staffed  by  highly  motivated  personnel  who 
have  been  systematically  and  Intensively 
trained  in  the  vast  and  complex  field  of  total 
political  warfare,  we  can  expect  little  Im- 
provement in  our  situation. 

This  one  lone  Freedom  Academy  •  •  • 
can  lay  the  foundation  for  a  naajor  break- 
tlirough.  Properly  staffed  and  funded.  It 
will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  our  determination 
to  win  the  cold  war.  It  will  give  courage  to 
our  friends  and  dismay  our  enemies.  It  is 
a  practical,  fundamental  approach  to  our 
national  survival.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission bill  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  act  in  1960.  The  bill,  although 
subsequently  introduced  and  subjected 
to  several  hearings,  has  not  been  moved 
since. 

Five  years  ago  the  Vietnamese  war  was 
just  beginning.  We  were  just  recogniz- 
ing the  Cuban  revolution  as  Communists. 
We  have  allowed  5  valuable  years  of  time 
to  elapse  without  significant  effort  to  im- 
prove defense  of  the  non-Communist 
world  against  nonmilitary  aggression. 

On  March  4 — pages  4164-4165  of  the 
Record — I  discussed  my  intentions  for 
this  series  of  statements  to  the  Senate. 

To  the  many  observers  who  support 
the  Freedom  Academy  concept,  this  at- 
titude that  we  are  not  so  successful  as 
we  might  be  has  required  no  argumenta- 
tive support;  and,  naively  perhaps,  we 
have  thought  we  needed  no  considerable 
evidential  support  in  contending  that  our 
side  of  the  world  is  not  prepared  to  fight 
in  the  specific  arena  where  the  battle  be- 
tween Communist  aggressors  and  their 
victims  is  being  fought. 

This  is  the  area  of  nomnihtary  or 
guerrilla  warefare.  I  noted  our  past  ex- 
perience in  guerrilla  warfare,  citing  the 
increasing  sophistication  characterizing 
these  tactics  since  we  ourselves  have 
adopted  more  conventional  techniques. 

Its  political  side  is  far  more  thorough 
now.  Psychological  warfare  is  mounted 
against  a  people  by  their  enemies  from 
within  to  soften  their  resistance  to  the 
more  tangible  gjierrilla  or  quasi-military 
ot)eration  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
it  at  the  later  stages  of  attack. 

And  we  seem  to  stand  by,  wringing  our 
hands,  wonderijig  what  is  going  on  as  we 
see  the  will  to  resist  among  an  ally's 
people  wafting  away  like  so  much  smoke. 
On  March  11— pages  4482-4484  of  the 
RrcoRD — I  utilized  newspaper  dispatches 
to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  methods 
b.v  Communist  aggressors  to  take  control 
of  the  Congo  Republic. 

Then  on  March  18— pages  5436-5440 
of  the  Record — I  discussed  the  critical 
deficiency  in  the  non-Communist  world 
in  simple  understanding  of  the  tech- 
niques of  nonmilitary  warfare.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  intensely  studied  by  Com- 
munist leaders  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. They  have  developed  a  new  aca- 
demic discipline  about  which  we  know 
remarkably  little. 

On  April  1— pages  6613-6617— my  top- 
ic, along  with  further  current  demon- 
strative news  dispatches,  was  an  ^'alua- 
tion  by  Hanson  Baldwin  of  overall  U.S. 
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strategy  in  the  present  international  cli- 
mate. 

On  April  13— pages  7865-7869  cf  the 
RzconD — my  subject  was  a  series  of  Com- 
munist takeovers  and  near  takeovers  in 
Africa. 

The  subject  on  April  28— pages  8806- 
8813  of  the  Record — was  the  threatening 
development  of  aggressive  campaigns  in 
Latin  America. 

And,  most  recently,  on  May  14 — 10542- 
10549  of  the  Record — I  reviewed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Freedom  Academy  pro- 
posal and  tried  further  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  idea  to  the  present 
context  of  Latin  American  developments. 

The  bill.  S.  1231,  is  sponsored  by  a  di- 
verse group  of  Senators,  They  are  a  bi- 
partisan group,  and  their  philosophical 
views  range  widely  from  liberal  to  con- 
servative. But  they  agree  on  this  pro- 
posal as  a  promising  means  to  bolster  our 
defenses  and  our  allies'  defenses  against 
a  new  kind  of  aggressive  warfare  for 
which  we  have  not  sufficiently  prepared 
ourselves.  Besides  myself,  sponsors  of 
the  bill  are  Senators  Case.  Dodd,  Dorc- 

LAS,  FONG.  HiCKENLOOPER.  LAUSCHE.  MIL- 
LER, Prouty.  Proxmire,  Scott,  Sm.\thers, 
Murphy,  and  Fannin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  recognized  for  6  min.utes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Today  I  should  like  to 
discuss  one  of  the  areas  of  incipient  de- 
velopment of  a  new  nonmilitary  aggres- 
sive campaign.  In  this  campaign,  tar- 
geted at  Thailand,  v.e  have  actually  been 
formally  notified  by  the  aggressor,  Com- 
munist China,  that  their  campaign  is  be- 
gun. This  seems  to  be  the  declaration  of 
war  in  this  new  kind  cf  aggressive  war- 
fare. 

The  Washington  Post  of  January  31, 
1965.  printed  a  dispatch  by  Keycs  Beech 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Ser\ice  in 
which  appeared  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Thailand.  Beech  filed  his  story  from 
Bangkok: 

ThnUand  mny  soon  face  guerriUa  war. 

AH  the  evidpnce  point.<;  to  one  conclusion: 
Red  China  has  marked  the  We.stern-a lined 
nation  as  next  in  it-s  list  of  victims  in  the 
struggle  for  control  of  southea.st  Asia. 

What  appear.s  to  be  emerging  is  a  typical 
preinsurgency  pattern  that  in  many  ways 
bears  a  .startling  rcsenibl.i.nce 
ments  leading  up  to  •liberate" 
nam  5  years  i.s,o. 

Peiping's  formal  declaration  of  war  on 
Thailand  came  November  1  with  publica- 
tion of  a  •■m;iniie.'=to'  by  the  Tliailand  Inde- 
pendence Movement.  The  manifesto  w,-is 
quite  explicit  The  movements  first  objec- 
tive is  to  "drive  the  U.S.  imperi.alist  aggres- 
sor out  of  Thailand." 

Next  It  aims  to  overthrow  the  traitorous 
and  dictatori.'i!  pro-U.iited  St.;ites  govern- 
ment *  *  ,•  and  replace  it  with  p;.rties  and 
indivkiuals  who  ar,<!  faithful  to  the  policy 
of  neutrality  and  peace. 

So  we  can  regret  more  profoundly,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  not  devoted  our- 
.'iclves  o\er  the  past  5  years  to  intense 
trainint!  of  Thai  citizens  who  might  now 


to    develop- 
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be  better  prepared  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  aggression  they  face  and 
how  best  to  defend  again&t  it.  Beech 
contiimcs: 

The  sudden  birth  of  tlio  Tliailand  Inde- 
pendence Movement  went  virtually  >ni- 
noticcd  here.  But  so.  at  the  time,  did  the 
N.itional  Liberation  Front  in  Vietnam  when 
it~  birth  v.m.5  proclaimed   hv  H.:r.oi  in   I'jGO. 

The  a?igressors  seem  nlrcadv  to  iiave 
tnk':-n  up  position  for  il.o.r  c-.itni)ni;^ii. 
On  Dr  ci^irtijcr  11: 

A  Thr.i  border  patrol  *  *  1  found,  aban- 
di-iird  less  th.iTi  48  hours  befoie  *  *  *  a  se- 
cret enc'imjimeiit  that  houscfi  between  2.'j0 
:uid  .TOO  men.  In  addition  tfc  b.'irracks  for 
th.rt  many  niT..  the  camp  hacl  recreation  fa- 
cilities, a  firing  rrnge,  watchiowors,  and  50 
revetments.  B.imboo  traps  wire  also  fotind. 
a^  were  b;;gs  ftill  of  docimiepits  that  gave 
clear  evidence  that  the  camp  Had  radio  com- 
miniic.-.ttons  witii  tlie  Chincsg  mainland. 

Indications  are  that  the  *ibversion  has 
gor.e  farther  than  suppo.scdl  in  Bangkok. 
The  developing  pattern  is  ont  of  a:-:.-.i:;fin,i- 
tion  of  minor  local  cfficial.s  iiifluding  police, 
intimidation  of  schools,  chureiies,  and  gen- 
eral  eroFion   of  government  a«Tlior;ty. 

Red  pockets  have  mulliplieil  like  measles. 
Entire  villages  are  wholly  or  in  part  "andcr 
Communist  control. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  ftiU 
text  of  the  Kcyes  Bee  :h  dispatch, 
•'Guerrilla  War  Threat  Git)ws  in  Tliai- 
land," taken  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  31,  1Q65,  op.jeaf  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  cbjcctioii.  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii, 
as  follows: 

jFrom  the  Wa'^hingtou  Pod,  J.ui.  5J,  1965| 
Grtr.RiiLA  \V.\?.  TiiuEAT  Grows  in  Thailand 


(By  Keyes  Beech) 
-Thailand,  a  niiliiary- 


BAjn-i:kok. —  inaiiana.  a  niin|ary-riin  coun- 
try teetering  o.n  tiic  brink  of  cfir-mocracy,  may 
.'^oou  lace  an  external  threat  graver  than  its 
internal    pohtical    problom.s — guerrilla    war. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  ojie  conclusion: 
Rfd  China  has  marked  the  )il'estern  alined 
nation  as  next  in  the  list  of  Victims  in  the 
struggle  for  control  of  £OUtheti.<ft  Aj=ia.  And 
Indonesia  appears  to  be  aiding  peiping. 

"We  may  have  a  guerrilla '  war  going  in 
Thailand  before  the  year  is  out."  Chincisc 
Foreign  Mini.'-lcr  Chen  Yi  repfcrtedly  said  to 
a  visiting  diplomat  in  Pcipiitg  lecently.  as 
if  he  were  comnienting  on  wBiat  a  nice  day 
it  was. 

He  may  be  riglit.  for  what  appears  to  be 
emerging  is  a  typical  pre-insufgency  pattern 
that  in  many  ways  bears  a  stiirtling  resem- 
blance to  developments  leading  up  to  the 
Communist*  drive  to  "liberata"  Sou'ii  Viot- 
n.mi  5  yoar.s  ago. 

Peip'.ng's  formal  declarati<}n  of  war  on 
Thai!ai;d  came  November  1  wllth  publication 
C)f  a  "manifesto"  by  the  Thailand  Independ- 
ence Movement.  The  ma!lii9^to  was  quite 
explicit.  The  movement's  lir.-jti  objective  is  to 
"drive  the  U.S  imperialrst  aggressor  out  of 
Thailatid." 

Next  it  aim.'i  to  overthrow  tilic  "traitorous 
and  dictatorial"  pro-United  States  govern- 
ment cf  Premier  Thahom  Kitjr  ikachorn  and 
repl-.ice  it  with  "pa.rties  and  individuals  who 
are  faithful  to  the  policy  of  feutrality  and 
peace." 

The  sudden  birth  of  the  itliailand  Inde- 
pendence MAcmcnt  went  virtually  unno- 
ticed here.  But  so.  at  the  time,  did  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  in  Vietnam  v\-hen  its 
birth  was  prockiimed  by  Hr^noi  in  1960. 

In  Buddhist  Thailand  one  area  of  domes- 
tic discontent  is  the  four  southern  provinces 
whose  600.000  ijihabltants  are  mainly  Mos- 
lem and  therefore  feel  closer  tlo  Mo.-lem  Ma- 


laysia and  Indonesia  than  Thailand.  Intelli- 
gencc  agencies  have  established  a  definite 
link  between  political  agitation  in  the  four 
provinces  and  the  Indonesia  Governiyicnt 
In  this  endeavor  the  Indonesia  Embasrv  m 
Bangkok  has  been  of  valuable  assiiJtancc. 

But  more  important  was  a  discovery  made 
Decem'oer  11  by  v.  Thai  border  patrol  jn.n 
north  of  the  M.ilaysian  frontier.  Pursuing 
a.  small  band  cl  Chlnric  Commanist  terror- 
;ir:ts.  Thai  police  stAimblcd  on  a  jungle  hki". 
out  that  startled  th?m  with  its  impiicatiom 

Wi.r.t  they  found,  f.bandoned  lees  than  48 
hours  before,  v.'as  n  secret  encampment  that 
housed  between  250  and  300  men.  In  addi- 
tion  to  barracks  for  that  many  men,  the 
camp  h;id  recreation  facilities,  a  tiring  ranee, 
w;tchtowcrs  and  50  revetments.  B:miboo 
rr.ips  were  nl.vo  found,  as  were  bag.s  full  of 
document ;  that  gave  clear  evidence  that  the 
c.-unp  hod  radio  communications  with  the 
Chine.~e  mainland. 

Thailand's  greatest  threat,  however.  ]us 
in  its  northenstcra  province,  w^hlch  borders 
on  Laos.  Approximately  10  million  people 
or  roughly  one-third  of  Thailand's  popula- 
tion, live  in  this  nrea.  Remote  from  Bang- 
kok, p.'ior  and  ethnically  close  to  the  Lao- 
tians, the  people  of  northeast  Thailand  have 
long  been  a  target  of  Communi.st  suijversion. 

But  indications  arc  that  the  subversion 
has  gone  farther  than  supposed  in  Bangkok. 
The  developing  pattern  is  one  of  a.'--s:issina- 
tion  of  minor  local  officials  including  police 
intimidation  of  schools,  churches  and  gen- 
eral erosion  of  government  atithoritv. 

Several  hundred  armed  men,  some  of 
then:  Pa.thet  L.io  veterans  of  the  fighting  in 
Laos,  reportedly  are  iir.'.ed  up  in  a  cluster  of 
thickly  woodrd  hills  near  the  Laos  border 
Pcd  pockets  havo  multiplied  like  mc::s:es 
Entire  villages  arc  wholly  or  in  part  under 
Cominiuiist  control. 

And  there  are  domestic  problems.  After 
more  than  three  decades  of  military  rule  and 
."^oven  palace  revolutions,  the  consensus  seems 
to  bo  that  it  is  time  for  elections  and  parlia- 
mentary government. 

With  the  late  Field  Marshal  Sarit  Thana- 
rat's  ban  on  free  cxpi-cssion,  lifted  and  freed 
jiolitical  prisoners  blinking  in  the  light  cf  .i 
new  day,  both  the  press  and  politicians  h.ive 
fallen  upon  sovernment  mi.stakes  and  mis- 
doings with  great  gusto. 

Sarifs  chosen  heir.  Kittikachorn,  Is  cnm- 
mittcd  to  pushing  through  a  return  to  con- 
rntutional  governniem  in  1065  and  elections 
in  lf»6G.  yet  he  has  voiced  reservations  about 
wiic-ther  Thailand  is  ready  for  democratic 
government. 

Experimental  democracy  in  the  early  1950'.= 
led  to  near  total  confusion,  political  denia- 
gogery  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Communist 
elements  supported  by  ever  willing  Red 
China.  Sarit  seized  power  in  1957  and  put  a 
,stop  to  all  that  by  a  series  of  measur.:s  that 
included  on-the-spot  execution  of  Coinm'U- 
nists. 

In  tf)d.'iy's  poliiical  climate,  with  shooting 
wars  in  neighboriiii'  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Communists  bidding  for  rontrol  of 
all  sotithca.st  A-sia.  the  risks  of  dcinocracy 
in  politically  tmive  Thaih-.nd  are  painfully 
obvious. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  United 
Pre«s  International,  by  di.^patch  lih  d 
from  Tokyo  on  February  ,5.  1965,  added 
further  information.  It  reported  a 
broadcast  of  tlip  New  China  mw.s  agency 
wliich  "outlined  a  program — for  Thai- 
land— aimed  at  •overthrowing  the  Fa.'^cist 
dictatorial  government';  withdrawing 
from  SEATO  and  'driving  all  imperialist 
troops  out  of  Thailand";  economic  re- 
forms with  emphasis  on  restricting  for- 
eign capital  'whose  aim  is  to  seize  [iiofitf 
from  Thailand';  and  •supprcs.sing  and 
meting  out  severe  puni.'hmcnt  to  tr?i- 
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tors  and  bureaucrats  who  oppress  the        But  the  responsible  American  Govern- 
yp^pjp  •  "  ment  agencies  have  not  been  providing 

UPI  noted  parallels  between  this  and    Thai  citizens  the  kind  of  political  train- 
other  Communist  programs  proposed  to     '  '  '  '  '  '     ""  -^-^-  -r:r_-.:..- 

undercut  other  target  societies: 

The  reforms  followed  the  same  revolu- 
tionary textbook  that  the  Communists  have 
used  ill  Vietnam  and  tried  to  use  in  Malaya 
and  the  Philippines, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  UPI 
dispatch  "Ch.ina  Pick^  Thailand  as  Next 
Target,  Pledges  Support  to  Rebel  Move- 
ment" from  the  Washington  Po.st  of  Feb- 
ruaiy  6,  1035.  appear  at  thi.s  poir;t  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cin.vA    Picks    TiL'Mland    .\s    Next    T.^^rcet. 

Plfdges  Support  to  Rfeel  Movement 
Tokyo.  Fclsrunry  3. — Conurnuiiit  China  ai:- 
nounced  today  that  a  "patriotic  front"  had 
been  formed  in  Thailand  to  overthrow  the 
pro-Western  go\ernment  and  eradiate  Amer- 
ican inf.uence  there. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Peipmg  lir^d 
openly  named  Thailand  as  the  next  ; argot  of 
a  Communist  campaign  in  ;outhcast  Asia. 

Thailand  is  the  stanchest  U  S.  ally  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  Bangkok,  the  cupital.  is  the 
beadouarters  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  i  SEATO  )— the  American-led 
defense  alliance  m  the  Orient. 

I  In  Washington,  U.S.  officials  expressed 
c.jncern  but  said  that  Peiping's  announce- 
ment Of  support  for  the  front  had  been 
anticipated, 

(  It  strikes  me  as  the  logical  step  in  Pei- 
ping's policy  of  supporting  subversion  where- 
ever  possible  in  sotitheast  As-ia."  one  official 
said, I 

I  From  Bangkok.  RetUers  reported  that 
Thailand  iTad  tightened  its  anti-Communist 
security  as  refugees  from  the  fighting  in 
Laos  continued  to  enter  the  country  across 
:he  Mekong  River.  Police  sources  said  56 
Communist  suspects  had  been  arrested  in 
northeastern  Thailand  in  the  pa?t  few  day,?. 
Latest  figures  place  the  number  of  Lao  ref- 
ugees at  15,000.) 

Communist  China's  designs  on  Thailand 
»ere  made  clear  in  a  broadcast  of  the  New 
China  news  agency  heard  here  today,  al- 
though the  "patriotic  front "  was  first  an- 
nounced Janviary  1  in  a  clandestine  Thai 
language  broadcast. 

Tcdays  broadcast  urged  all  patriotic  peo- 
ple to  tinite  as  one  and  launch  a  resolute 
struggle  to  drive  out  U.S.  imperialism  and 
realize  the  independence,  democracy,  peace 
neutrality  and  prosperity  of  Thailand." 

The  broadcast  outlined  a  program  aimed  at 
overthrowing  the  Fascist  dictatorial  govern- 
:;ie:n':  withdrawing  from  SE.\TO  and  '  driv- 
ing ail  imperialist  troops  '  *  *  out  of  Thai- 
land": economic  reforms  with  emphasis  on 
restricting  foreign  capital  "  v^  hose  aim  is  to 
ieizfe  profits  from  Thailand  :  and  "suppress- 
ing and  meting  out  severe  punishment  to 
traitors  and  bureaucrats,  who  oppress  the 
people." 

The  "reforms""  follo'aed  the  s.ime  revolu- 
tionary textbook  that  the  Cummunisis  have 
used  in  Vietnam  and  tried  to  u.se  in  Malaya 
£nd  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre.-idont.  Murrey 
Marder  of  the  Post  followed  a  few  days 
later  with  a  interpretive  article.  He 
indicated  that  the  new  campaign  had 
"eeen  expected: 

The  intensified  Chinese  threats  against 
Thailand  have  been  growing  for  3  months, 
and  the  danger  has  been  anticipated  for  at 
le-.st  3  years.  American  offici.ils  s.'ld  yester- 
U.:.v 


ing  which  would' enhance  their  effective- 
ness against  stich  aggression  directed 
against  their  society.  Evidently  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  with  the  act  of  antici- 
pating itself. 

After  the  November  1  declaration  of 
war,  Marder  writes,  the  .subversioii  cam- 
paign intensified: 

A  pattern  of  terrorism  deveio;.€d.  with  as- 
s:..ssinations  and  kidnapmgs  of  local  offi- 
cials. Arms  caches  were  discovered.  There 
w.'ts  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  level  of  anti- 
Government  broadcasts  from  clandestine 
radio  stations  in  the  area,  and  Communis' 
stntion.s  otit.side  the  nation  sharply  increased. 

And.  responsive  to  American  sugges- 
tions, a  defensive  camr^aitin  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  area  of  Tliailand  near 
Laos : 

Mo'oile  development  un;t£  operating  a  com- 
bined civic  developmert,  psychological  Wr.r- 
fure.  and  security  program  have  been  concen- 
trated In  that  area. 

One  suspects  that  this  effort  is  stopgap 
at  best.  Where,  for  example,  have  the 
political  operatives  been  trained?  How 
much  is  known  about  motivational  fac- 
tors among  the  10  million  Thai  peasants 
v.ho  populate  the  area?  That  is,  how 
can  the  Government  most  effectively 
rally  these  people  to  its  defense?  And 
why.  if  we  have  reco::nized  the  threat  for 
so  long,  has  not  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  established  a  research 
and  trainin'-'  proci-am  of  a  magnitude 
suffic'ent  to  meet  the  growing  likelihood 
of  our  encountering  this  kind  of  aggres- 
sion throughout  the  world? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Murrey  Marder,  "New  Peiping 
Tai-get.  Thailand.  Foresaw  Subversive 
Attempt,"  from,  the  Washington  Post  of 
Februaiw  7,  1965.  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  V.". . shingle i.  P.st   Feb 
Ni;w    Peipikg    T.^p.gft.    Th.Mi.and. 

SVBVEKSIVE    ATTE^:PIS 

(By  Murrey  Marder i 

Communist  China"s  public  call 
throwing  the  Government  of 
ser\ed  notice  that  Peiping  can  hit  numerous 
targets  in  southeast  Asia  even  if  the  C:-.it,ed 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  try  to  calm  the 
V'letn.im  crisis. 

Public  atterition  suddenly  "was  foctised  on 
that  added  dr.nger  spot  by  a  Red  Chinese 
broadcast  on  Friday. 

But  the  intensified  Chinese  threats  against 
Thailand  have  been  growing  for  3  months, 
and  the  diUiger  has  been  anticipated  for  at 
least  3  years.  American  officials  said  yesterday. 

The  Chinese  call  to  prepare  to  tipple  the 
Thai  Government,  ""which  is  subservient  to 
U.S.  imperialism.  "  c;ane  on  the  eve  of  Sovie' 
Premier  Alexei  N,  Kofyg:n"s  ajTi'ial  in  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam. 
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TIMING    OR    COINCIDENCE 

The  timing  msy  well  have  been  more  than 
coincidental.  Kosygin  was  jtist  lea-.ing  Peip- 
ing where  he  received  a  demonstrably  cool 
reception  from  Red  Citinas  leaders.  Besides 
preaching  a  more  militant  brand  of  Mars- 
ism,  what  is  more  important  to  the  r'ulers  in 
Peiping  is  that  they  regard  all  of  Asia  as 
their    preserve    for    prnetr:. r.on.     The    Rus- 


sians as  well  as  Americans  are  both  despised 
as  interlopers. 

&,en  it  Soviet  and  American  interests 
should  coincide  in  trying  to  tamp  down 
the  anti-Communist  struggle  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  ambitions  of  North  Vietnam, 
which  would  require  great  diplomatic 
.'^leight-of-hand.  Communist  China  has  lim- 
itle.ss  targets  in  sight. 

American  officials  were  actually  in  the 
midst  of  discussions  about  new  methods  to 
counter  ihe  growiiig  Communist  danger  In 
Thailand  when  the  latest  Chinese  threat  was 
is.';ued, 

U.S.  Ainbassador  to  Thailand  Graham 
Martin  h^  been  m  Washington  lor  2  weeks 
for  consultatioiis  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Agency  lor  International 
Development. 

.MD    INCP.E.'.SE    P'..^NNED 

S'jme  increases  in  military  and  economic 
aid   to  Tliailand   are   being   planned. 

OfTicialE  said  they  regard  the  Communist 
subver.-ive  threat  ^o  Thailand  as  increasingly 
serious  and  ei;ough  to  warrant  more  intensi- 
fied eiTorls.  but  neither  sudden  or  dangerous 
enough  to  justify  any  quick  crash  program. 

Thailand  is  the  strongest  ally  of  the 
United  Statss  in  the  shaky  southeast  Asian 
area:  it  is  also,  officials  here  emphasized,  the 
nation  with  the  best  record  of  cooperation 
in  "  telf-help'  "work  to  face  its  huge  social, 
economic,  and  security  problems. 

Thailands  1,000-mile  border  on  Laos,  the 
ter.b  of  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  who 
took  refuge  in  Thailand  during  the  Indo- 
ciiina  war  with  France,  and  its  areas  of 
Moslem  discontent  in  the  south,  make  it 
e.«ipecially  attractive  as  a  Communist  object 
of  subversion. 

Beginning  in  November,  the  subversion 
c.impaien  suddenly  escalated,  with  Commu- 
nist Calls  for  establishment  of  a  Thailand 
independence  movement.  On  January  1,  a 
national  patriotic  front  was  said  to  have 
been  formed,  to  topple  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment and  eliminate  all  Am.erican  presence. 

P.^TTERN•    OF    TERRORISM 

A  p:tt:ern  of  terrorism  developed,  with  as- 
s.'iSSir.ations  and  kidnapir.gs  of  Icnral  officials. 
Arm."^  c,';ches  were  discovered.  There  was  a 
sharp  increase  m  the  level  of  anti-govern- 
ment broadcasts  from  clandestine  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  area,  and  Communist  stations 
outside   the   nation   sharply   increased. 

So  far,  American  ofiScials  said,  there  is  no 
sign  of  organized  guerrilla  insurgency,  such 

as  in  South  Vietnam  or  Laos.  Btit  that 
staee    is    believed    to    be    in    the    offing. 

Officials  here  said  that  fortunately,  3  years 
ago,  the  United  States  finally  convinced 
Thailand  that  it  must  pay  greater  attention 
to  its  seriously  underdeveloped  exposed 
northeast  area  adjoining  Laos,  where  about 
one-third  of  Thailand's  30  million  people 
live  Mobile  development  units  operating  a 
combined  civic  development,  psychological 
warfare  r-.nd  security  prcgr.im  have  been  con- 
centrated in  that  area. 

Last  December,  Th.-jil.'.nd's  foreign  min- 
ister. Thanat  Khom.an.  vsarned  that  if  The 
Vn::ed  States  =hould  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam,  the  threats  to  5outhea.st  Asia  would 
be  enormous.  At  present.  American  oS&cials 
5a:d  yesterday.  Thail.^nds  governm.ent  is  con- 
vinced thst  the  United  States  will  not  allow 
that  slide  to  begin. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  ,  Mr.  President,  and  now 
Seymour  Topping  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  updated  repon-s  of  the  new  war  in 
Thailand.  His  story,  datelined  Bang- 
kok, appeared  in  the  Times  of  May  17, 
1965: 

An  outburst  of  banditry  and  .-.r-s.'Ssinatioii 
of  rural  officials,  especially  m  border  regions, 
has  .".larmed  the  Thai  Governm.ent. 

Th.ii  and  US  o:T;ci.iis  R,Ty  the  violence  has 
di,=  c:c'Sed    a    l.ck   of   security   in   many  rural 
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areas  that  could  eventvullv  be  exploUed  by 
Communists  to  start  a  guerrilla  movement. 
Sonie  assassinations  of  village  officials  appear 
to  be  poliiically  motivated,  aUlic\igh  detailed 
iiiXormation  is  sparse. 

An  exh  .ustive  official  survey  oi"  the  scciirity 
problem  has  sliow.i  that  it  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  inadequacy  or  the  police  force. 

PolKe  sur\ eill.\r.ce  is  so  lax  in  some  rural 
areas  that  the  B..r.gkok  government  cannot 
be  said  to  be  m  erlective  administrative 
control. 

While  security  officials  do  not  believe  that 
the  Communists  have  made  substantial  in- 
roads, they  compare  the  recent  fash  of  assas- 
sinations to  those  in  South  Vietnam  of  1953. 
The  mtirder  of  local  Vietn.m-.ese  officials  pre- 
ceded the  development  of  the  wide  Vieicoiig 
rebellion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Seymour  Topping,  -Terrorism  Is 
on  Rise  in  Tliai  CountiTsidc,"  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  17,  1965.  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Terrorism  Is  o.v  Rise  i.v  Tii.'.i  CovntrYc^ide 
(By  Seymotir  Topping) 
B.^NCKOK,  Th.^i^.-^nd,  May  16.— An  out- 
burst of  banditry  and  as&assination  of  rural 
officials,  especially  in  border  regions,  has 
alarmed  the  Thai  Government. 

Tliai  and  tJ.S.  officials  say  the  violence  has 
du-closed  a  lack  cf  security  in  many  rural 
areas  that  could  eventually  be  exploited  by 
Communists  to  start  a  guerrilla  movement. 
Some  liEsassinations  of  viUase  cfficinls  ap- 
pe;ir  to  be  politically  mot:\ated,  although  de- 
tailed Information  is  sparse. 

An  exhaustive  official  survey  of  the  se- 
cun'.y  problem  has  shown  that  it  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  police 
force. 

Police  surveillance  1.=^  so  lax  in  some  rural 
areas  that  the  Bangkok  government  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  effective  administrative  con- 
trol, U.S.  officials  have  proposed  a  program 
to  assist  the  Government  in  increasing  the 
28.000-man  provincial  police  force  by  about 
25  percent. 

While  security  officials  do  not  believe  that 
the  Communists  have  made  substantial  in- 
roads, they  compare  the  recent  rash  of  as- 
sa.ssinations  to  those  in  South  Vietnam  in 
1958.  The  murder  of  locra  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials preceded  the  development  of  the  wide 
Vietcong  rebellion. 

Communift  agents,  either  U.otian  infiltra- 
tors or  members  of  the  PaTrioiic  Tliailand 
Front,  which  was  receniiy  formed  with  Chi- 
nese Communi.--t  backing,  would  find  it 
harder  to  st:-rt  a  guerrilla  movement  in  this 
country  than  it  was  in  Vietnam.  Thai  peas- 
ants are  more  pro-sperour.,  more  than  SO  per- 
cent own  their  own  land,  and  Thailand  has 
been  free  oi  colonialism. 

Som.e  areps  are  considered  ripe  for  sub- 
version, however,  because  gangs  of  armed 
freetar>oter.5  have,  undermined  confidence  in 
the  Oovernmenfs  ability  to  insure  security. 

MILIT.\RY   AID   I'KOroSED 

The  proposed  police  buildup  would. accom- 
pany a  reorganis'ation  of  the  army  aimed  at 
making  it  a  more  eifective  counterinsurgcncy 
force.  U.S.  officials  have  also  suggested  a 
program  to  help  the  Thai  Government 
strengthen  its  volunteer  defense  corpr,. 

The  corps  confix ts  of  140  militia  companies, 
two  as-signed  to  each  province,  which  operate 
uiider  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Tliese 
rompanies  would  be  boi.-tered  to  .'ct  as  a 
nucleus  for  local  antiguerrilla  forces  if 
iicce.-.aary. 

■  Pararloxlcally,  it  is  tlie  Government's  pro- 
f^ram  of  road  building  and  other  public 
works    construction,    opening   many    remote 


rural  areas,  that  has  made  ofiicials  aware  of 
the  terrorism. 

Many  villages  in  tlie  interior  are  visited 
only  two  or  three  times  a  mtMith  by  a  police 
patrolman,  who  is  the  villafcrs'  symbol  of 
Bangkok'5  authority.  Villagers  sometimes 
balk  at  cooperation  with  tbcse  patrolmen 
Who  are  paid  only  about  $22  a  month  and 
nre  thu.s  tempted  to  beouiTic  involved  in 
corruption. 

As  roads  have  been  cut  into  these  areas, 
bandits  have  attacked  bU3c.s  itmd  other  traf- 
fic. An  unusually  bold  soria;  of  raids  early 
this  year  foUowcd  the  openijjg  earlier  of  an 
important  highway  betweeni  Korat,  north- 
east of  Eankok,  and  Nonf^hai,  near  the 
Laotian  border  in  northeast  Thailand. 
xo.''.Tnr,.\ST  A  rr.OEi.ii.1  .\re.\ 

Tlie  northeast,  populated  by  poorer  Thai 
of  Lao  extraction,  is  looked  Upon  as  the  re- 
gion most  Eu::ceptible  to  Conanunist  infiltr.i- 
tion  from  Laos,  across  the  Mekong  River.  It 
has  suifered  the  niore  striking  increase  in 
armed   assaults. 

•According  to  ofTicial  Tliai.  fixtures,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1905  there  was  an  80-percent 
increase  in  armed  robbery  over  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1964.  In,  southern  prov- 
inces, v.iiere  Chinese  terrorists  have  operated 
for  years,  tiiere  was  a  13-pcBcent  increase. 

The  nationwide  average  lincrease  is  re- 
corded PS  only  1  percent.      I 

In  the  northeast,  two  village  chiefs  have 
been  assassinated  in  the  last  10  days.  0:ie 
was  shot  down  Wednesday  night  during  a 
temple  fair. 

Both  chiefs,  like  m.any  otier  assassinated 
official.^,  were  identiiled  as  p(  lice  informants. 
Responsibility  for  the  mu'ders  has  been 
placed' on  a  band  of  armed  roung  men  who 
have  been  variously  described  as  Communists 
and  bandits. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  These  reports,  Mr. 
President,  added  to  otlters  precedinsi 
them  in  this  series  of  statrments,  as  well 
a.s  to  a  substantial  number  of  additional 
news  stories  collected  in  my  files,  indi- 
cate that  v.e  face,  as  the  principal  non- 
Communist  po\\cr  in  tha  world,  an  or- 
ganized worldwide  campaign  of  ncnmil- 
itary  a2':;rcssion  which  nt  present  has 
reached  the  active  sta:^e  of  yucrrilla  war- 
fare on  three  contineni-9 — Africa,  Asia. 
and  South  America — and  is  approaching 
that  stnae  on  a  fourth,  in  the  Central 
American  section  and  i.slands  offshore  of 
North  America. 

The  United  States  hai  yet  to  accept 
the  rcspot^sibility  seeminaly"  iricidcnt  to 
its  world  role  to  provide  cilcctive  politi- 
cal training  in  defense  3':;ainst  nonmil- 
itary  aggression  to  offset  the  very 
thorough  training-  common  throughout 
the  Communist  bloc  ofi  citizens  from 
coimtries  which  the  Communists  have 
tarJietcd  for  aggression. 

A  recent  strategy  conference  held  in 
Virginia  focused  on  this  T^'eakness  in  ovu- 
defensive  structure.  Max  Freedman, 
writin^g  in  the  Washingtan  Evening  Star 
of  May  26,  1965,  discussejd  conversations 
among  the  multidiscipiiiied  group  who 
attended: 

Ixj,  discussions  all  bad  a  practical  pur- 
pose— to  make  .scliolarship  relevant  to  the 
actual  agenda  of  the  Government  and  to  set 
that  agenda  in  a  larger  p<  rspectivc  than  it 
is  usually  possible  for  harassed  officials  to 
aciiieve. 

In  its  report  *  *  *  the  panel  assiuned 
that  the  problems  of  subversion  and  sabo- 
ta.ge  and  insurrection  Willi  fill  the  n^xt  10 
years  and  present  new  c4iallenges  to  tlio 
United  States.  It  believes  1,he  time  has  come 
for  the  U.S.  Government  tojabandon  the  con- 


cept of  couiiterin.snrgciicy  and  to  accept  i 
new  piitlo.sophy  that  gives  a  much  higher 
priority  t.o  Comaiiinist  subversion. 

At  present,  men  working  on  countcrinsv.r- 
gency  are  •  •  •  visually  remote  from  the  cen- 
ter of  power,  and  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance otien  are  ignored  until  tiie  troubles 
have  burbt  upon  us. 

The  panel  recommends  that  a  new  age:> 
cj'  be  e.Uablishcd,  iireferably  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  to  direct  n:.,; 
m.mage  the  campaign  to  forealall  subversi,:;. 
£ind  defeat  it  *  *  '.  Wise  pliiniiing  of  this 
kind  involves  a  smaller  and  cheaper  Us 
elTort  than  large-scale  intervention  after  the 
troubles   have  occurred,  as   in  Vietnam. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Conimv.- 
ni?;ts  boast  that  tlicy  have  discovered  a  ne-r 
kind  of  warfare  in  subversion,  while  we  hiv;- 
been  haphazard  and  meager,  furtive  and  v.n- 
derinnd.  in  our  response  to  that  challenge 
The  panel  wants  this  inadequate  U.S.  pol- 
icy to  be  replaced  by  a  visible,  vigorous,  ra.r; 
enduring  commitment. 

The  proposal  that  Max  Freedmon  d:^- 
cu'^-^ed  is  more  far  reachin'j;  than  ths: 
recommended  by  supporters  of  the  Free- 
dom Acad'  my  bill.  But  our  propo?.-". 
complements  it  i-erfectly  in  that  ar.y  nc" 
f.pproach  to  the  challenge  of  noiimilitan 
warfare  will  demand  a  research  ar.: 
lrainin',(  ciTort  vastly  more  extensive  thar. 
any  so  far  supported  in  the  area  of  i:.- 
ternational  relations.  The  job  we  fac; 
is  to  familiarize  ourselves  and  to  ir.ai:-; 
ourselves  and  our  allies  effective  with  re- 
gard to  a  discipline  in  wh.ich  our  antaco- 
ni.sts  have  a  headsiart  of  a  fjcneratior.; 
lime  over  us. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  M.. : 
Freedman's  article  "Parley  Studies  Fu- 
ture U.S.  Policy,"  from  the  Wa.'-hingt::. 
Evening  Star  of  May  26,  19C5,  appear  :.: 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof,: 
as  follows: 

[From  tlic  Washington  (DCi   Evening  St.'J- 
May  26.  IOCS! 
Pvr.LEy  Studies  FrruRE  U.S.  Policy 
(By  Max  Freedman) 
For  3  days  the  recent  conference  at  Air'.iv 
Hou.se  in  Virginia  had  drawn  about  100  peo- 
ple into  an  examination  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  world  nffalrs.    The  participants  can-.^ 
from   univensities   and   from   business,  fro".: 
the   Federal    Government,    from    Journalisr.: 
and  from  otiier  disciplines.     Divided  in  the.: 
training  and  experience,  they  were  united  .: 
their  determination  to  confront  the  problent; 
that  will  face  the  United  St.ates  in  the  res: 
10    years    in    Its    "Strategy    for    Peace,"    :■■'■ 
theme  of  tlic  conference. 

Tiiis  Airlie  conference,  as  distinct  from  tii? 
recent  gestures  and  demonstrations  on  un;- 
ver.sity  campuses,  was  not  concerned  with  ti.; 
mere  expression  of  academic  anxiety  and  pro- 
test. Its  discus.sions  all  had  a  practicr.l  pur- 
pofrO — to  make  scholar.ship  relevant  to  the 
actual  agenda  of  the  Ciovernnient  and  to  se' 
that  agenda  in  a  larger  iierspcctivc  than  :: 
is  usually  possible  for  haras.sed  officials  : 
achieve. 

Nowhere  w:ts  this  purpose  better  realized 
than  in  th.e  report  of  the  discussion  grour 
of  Asia.  The  chairman  w;u5  Dr.  Keni.c:.. 
Voung,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Thailand  ar.;. 
now  the  president  of  the  Asia  Society.  I:^ 
rapi>orteur  was  a  scholarly  ollicer  from  tr.': 
Air  Force,  Col.  Kdward  Foote,  now  worka.; 
with  the  CouuGil  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  it.s  report,  wlilch  will  be  published  snir.e 
time  from  iio\v».  the  panel  a.ssumcd  that  t;.^ 
problems  of  .'aibver.-  ion  and  sabotage  and  ::.- 
surrection  wilt  liil  the  next  10  \car.s  aaa 
present  new  clialleng.^.s  to  the  United  ;5tat£f 
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has  come  for  the  U.S 


It  believes  the  time 

rovernment  to  abandon  the  concept  of 
counlerimnirgency  and  to  accept  a  new 
philosophy  that  gives  a  much  higher  prlorUv 
to  Communis  subversion. 

Perb'ips  it  is  true  that  counterinsurgcncy 
ms  had  its  day  because  it  is  essentially  a 
neeative  doctrine.  It  waits  for  the  Com- 
mmists  to  make  their  tln-ust  and  then  tries 
to  counter  the  trouble.  It  does  not  antici- 
nate  the  trouble,  try  to  avert  it  by  a  process 
of  self-help  in  the  tluertened  areas,  quickly 
mobilize  diverse  forms  of  U.S.  aid.  and  seek 
to  pluck  out  the  Communist  mischief  at  its 
roots  All  these  crilicis.ns  may  be  valid  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  Jjtiry  the  doctrine  of 
counterinsurgcncy  without  some  praise  for 
its  services,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  stubborn 
skepticism  and  entrencliod  opposition  that 
met  the  pioneer  elforts  of  men  like  Walt 
Rostow  of  the  State  Department  as  they 
pointed  to  the  more  dangerous  character  of 
Communist  subversion.  If  we  now  can  move 
beyond  counterinsurgcncy,  it  is  only  because 
of  the  foundation  for  success  already 
achieved. 

At  present  the  men  working  on  counter- 
insurgency  are  found  in  marginal  positions 
in  variou.s  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.    They  are  usually  remote  from 
the  centers  of  power,  and   their  advice  and 
assistance     often     are     ignored     until     the 
troubles  have  burst  upon  us.    They  lack  the 
power  and  prestige  inside  tlic  bureaucracy 
which  come  only  from  an  established  com- 
mitment, a  large  budget,  and  a  purjiose  which 
visibly  commands  the  si-pport  of  the  Presi- 
dent." Yet  Vietnam,  and  the  unrest  in  the 
Dominican  Pepublic.  clearly  show  that  sub- 
version is  a  greater  threat  tiiaii  direct  military 
aggression. 
'Tlie  panel  recommends  that  a  new  agency 
be  established,   preferably   in   the   Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  to  direct  and  manage 
the  campaign    to    forestall    subversion    and 
deleat   it.     The   establishment   of   such   an 
agency  would  in  itself  be  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  U.S.  armory.     It   would  embody   the 
long-term  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  deny  easy  victories  to  subversion.    It  would 
mobilize  the  scattered  energies  of  U.S.  officials 
and    give    them    concentrated    purpo:.c.      It 
v.-ould  give  the  threatened  nations  the  assur- 
ance of  American  help  before  the  subver.'-ion 
had  actually  done  its  mi.schief.     V.'ise  plan- 
ning of  this   kind   involves   a   sm^nier   and 
chenpcr   U.S.   effort   than   large-scale   inter- 
vention after  the  troubles  have  occurred,  as 
in  Vietnam. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists boast  that  they  have  discovered  a  new 
kind  of  warfare  in  subversion,  while  we  have 
been  haphazard  and  meager.  lurti\e  and  un- 
derliand.  in  our  response  to  that  challenge. 
The  panel  wants  this  inadeqttate  US.  policy 
10  be  replaced  by  a  visible,  vigorous,  and  en- 
daring  commitment.  The  Communists 
would  then  know  that  we  have  at  last  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  subversion  with  the 
sarr.e  firmness  and  constancy  shown  by  the 
Vr.ited  States  years  ago  when  it  resjxmded 
to  the  more  oi)en  challenges  of  aggression. 
The  Airiie  House  report  will  certainly  be 
studied  by  many  oitices  of  the  Government 
ar:d  not  least  in  the  White  House. 

M:.  MUNDT.  The  President  of  the 
Uiuicd  States  addressed  himself  to  these 
same  problems  in  his  May  29  speech  to 
the  graduating  cla.ss  at  Baylor  Univci'sity. 
He  spoke  of  new  realities: 

The  first  reality  is  that  old  concepts  and 
old  labels  are  largely  obsolete.  In  today's 
world,  with  the  enemies  of  freedom  talking 
about  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  the  old 
distinction  between  'civil  w.ir"  and  "inter- 
r..^tional  war"  has  lost  much  of  its  meaning. 

Second  is  the  reality  that  wlien  forces  of 
freedom  move  slowly,  whether  on  political, 
economic,   or  militarv   fronts,   the    forces   of 


slavery    and   subversion   move   rapidly    and 
decisively. 

Third,  we  kr.ow  that  when  a  Communist 
group  seeks  to  exploit  misery,  the  entire 
iree  inter-American  system  is  put  in  deadly 
danger.  There  is  no  trouble  anyv.-here  these 
evil  forces  will  not  try  to  turn  to  their  advan- 
tage. We  can  expect  more  efforts  at  triumph 
by  terror  and  conquest  through  chaos. 

Fourth,  we  h.;ve  learned  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  tint  we  can  act  decisively  and 
lot,!-  ther. 

Fifth,  it  is  clear  tliat  we  need  new  liiter- 
n.iiional  machinery  geared  to  meet  fast- 
moving  events.  When  hours  can  decide  the 
l.iie  of  generations,  the  moment  of  decision 
must   become   the  moment   of  action. 

Part  of  this  new  macliinery  must  be 
directed  to  understanding  the  threat  and 
to  disseminating  very  broadly  the  un- 
derstanding. The  Freedom  Academy 
bill  is  well  suited,  if  enacted,  tov.ard  per- 
foiming  that  function. 

We  are  far  behind  the  point  our  rc- 
.sponsibilities  direct*  we  should  be.  A 
recent  editorial  column  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  suuge.sts  how  far: 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  developing  the  art  of  uncon- 
ventKiK!!  warfare.  From  a  humble  begin- 
ning—the establ!shmci;t  of  the  Lenin  School 
in*  Moscow  in  the  1920'.s— -the  Reds  today 
maintain  some  6.000  special  .schools  which 
have  graduated  experts  in  the  tactics  of  sub- 
version, espionage,  infiltration,  .agitation, 
and  i>ropai2anda  to  man  the  staffs  of  75  Com- 
munist parties  throughout  the  non-Commu- 
nist world. 

At  all  of  them,  cadres  are  being  trained  to 
work  day  in  and  day  out  around  the  globe 
to  tindermme  freedom  and  promote  commu- 
nism. 

I  ask  unanimous  coir-sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Ken  Thompson.  "Anti-Red 
School  Urged  for  United  States,"  from 
the  Dallas  Morninc  News  of  December 
31,  1964.  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aitice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From,  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Morning  News. 

Dec.  31,  1964] 

.\:;Ti-R-rD  ScHooi    URcro  for  UNixFn  States 

(By  Ken  Thompson! 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  Communists 
ha\e  been  developing  the  art  of  unconven- 
tional warfare.  From  a  humble  beginning — 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Lenin  School  in 
Moscow  in  the  1920"s— the  Reds  today  main- 
tain some  6  000  special  schools  which  have 
graduated  expert*  in  the  tactics  of  subver- 
sion, espionage,  infiltration,  agitation,  and 
propaganda  to  man  the  st,-;fTs  of  75  Commu- 
nist parties  throughout  the  non-Communist 
world. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  located  behind 
the  Iron  Curt^iin.  but  a  few  exist  wi'hin  the 
borders  of  free  nations. 

At  all  of  them,  cadres  arc  being  trained  to 
work  day  in  .md  day  out  around  the  globe  to 
tmdermine  freedom  and  promote  commt;- 
nism. 

While  the  United  States  and  it£  allies  do  a 
creciit.ible  job  oi  combating  conventional 
and  e\»n  diplom.itic  warfa.re  by  the  Commu- 
nisi.s.  we  h.ne  not  even  begtm  to  compete 
with,  much  le.ss  overvxmie.  their  unconven- 
tion.il  'i  .)ld  '  warfare  offensive. 

By  a:-,d  large,  most  of  otir  citizens  and 
leadcv.-  don't  even  fully  underswnd  the 
concept  of  unconventional  warfare — even 
though,  in  the  \or\e.  run.  it  ts  jitst  as  impor- 
t.mt  and  may  be  more  decisive  than  conven- 
tional mlUi.:\ry  strengtii  or  strategy. 


Fourteen  years  ago  a  group  of  citizens  in 
Orlando.  Fla.,  recognizing  this  gap  in  our 
Nation's  security,  proposed  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  Freedom  Academy  where 
leaders  of  this  country  and  its  .allies  in  the 
free  world  could  study  the  tactics  of  uncon- 
ventional warfare  and  learn  how  to  combat 
it 

After  several  years,  the  idea  caught  fire. 
Numerous  bipartisan  groups,  from  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  to  the  AFL-CIO.  sup- 
ported it  and  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
Americans  favored  establishment  of  such  an 
acad'^my  by  a  margin  of  4  to  1. 

Finally,  in  1959,  Representative  .Sydney 
Herlonc,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  and  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Judd,  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota, cosponsored  a  bill  in  the  House  to 
establish  the  academy.  They  were  joined  in 
the  .Senate  by  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republi- 
can, of  .South  Dakota,  and  Senator  Paul 
DouGi..'\s.  Dem.ocrat,  of  Illinois. 

In  19C0  the  Senate  adopted  the  me:i£ure, 
but  no  action  w;i-s  taken  by  the  House. 

Two  years  later.  President  Kennedy  ap- 
jjoinled  a  special  committee  ta.  take  a  new 
l(X)k  at  t!ie  propos^il.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  new  legislation  be  drafted,  and 
the  job  was  turned  over  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which,  because  it  was  cool  to  the 
wh.ole  idea,  drew  up  a  weak  substitute  for 
the  original  plan. 

Because  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for 
the  State  Department  substitute,  the  matter 
made  no  further  headway  in  Congress. 

Last  year,  however,  nine  Members  of  the 
House  introduced  separate  bills  designed  to 
accomplish  the  original  objective.  While 
each  of  tlie  bills  differed  somewhat,  they  all 
had  the  same  ba&ic  purpose:  to  set  up  a 
Federal  academy  where  the  tactics  of  psycho- 
logical Warfare  could  be  studied  and  experts 
could  be  trained  to  engage  and  defeat  the 
cold  war  cadres  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Stich  an  academy  would  engage  only  in 
research  and  education,  no  operational  ac- 
tivities. Government  officials  and  leaders 
from  all  walks  of  civilian  life — including 
representatives  from  friendly  nations — 
would  be  g.ven  valuable  instruction  on  the 
nature  of  communism  and  how  to  resist  its 
further  encroachments  on  freedom. 

Tlie  acadeniy  would  be  run  by  an  inde- 
pendent comniisfion  under  the  general  su- 
l5er^ision  of  Congress:  its  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

The  establishnient  of  such  an  academy  1= 
e-.en  more  essential  today  than  when  u  WtiS 
originally  propo.<;ed,  for  fne  Red  bloc  has 
stepped  up  its  cold  war  offensive  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Handling  of  this  proposa,l  by 
Congress  in  the  past  has  been  less  than  en- 
couraging. But  if  we  are  ever  going  lo  close 
the  unconventional  warfare  gap  with  the 
Com.munists.  Congress  would  do  well  to  ptit 
this  item  near  the  top  of  it?  agenda. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Also  I  ask  that  the 
column  by  Denton  King.  'One  Man's 
Opinion"  in  Grit  for  March  21,  1965,  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as  well  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  my  recent  news- 
letter to  my_5outh  Dakota  constituents 
on  this  general  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
aiid  newslett-er  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Grit.  Mar  21.  1965] 

MfNDT    Proposes    ME.^srRE    in    Sen.ate    To 

CRE.^TE   New   Freedom   Ac,\demy 

I  By  Denton  Kingi 

One  bill  which  has  been  introduced  In  the 
US  Senate  certainly  deserves  more  than 
passing  interest  and  a  better  fat*  than  to  be 
relegated  to  some  subcon'miittee's  'forgotten'" 
file  to  gather  dust. 
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It  Is  a  proposal  sponsored  by  Senator  Karl 
E.  Mlkdt,  Republican,  of  Soutii  Dakota,  to 
establisli  a  cold-war  advance  research,  de- 
velopment, and  training  center  called  the 
Freedom  Academy.  He  terms  the  meas- 
ure "a  bipartisan  eiTorL-to  develop  the  ad- 
Vwinced  techniques  and  meaiis  required  to 
demerit  by  peaceful  moans  the  threat  to  liberty 
posed  by  comniunisni." 

Five  Democratic  and  five  Republican  Sen- 
ators are  cosponsors  of  the  bill  with  Mundt. 
Tlie  Democrats  are  PAt-i.  H.  Douglas,  of 
IlUuois;  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut; 
WiLi-iAM  Proxmikf:.  of  V/i.-.consin;  Frank  J. 
Lausche.  of  Ohio;  and  George  A.  Smatheks, 
of  Florida.  The  Republicans  include  Clif- 
ford P.  C.\SE,  of  New  Jersey;  Hiram  L.  Fonc, 
of  Havraii:  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper.  of  Iowa; 
Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa;  and  Hcgii  Scott,  of 
Pcnns%-lvania. 

"Long  ago  we  lenrncd  that  communism 
i.-n't  going  to  roll  over  and  play  deal  simply 
because  Red  leaders  say  they  want  peaceful 
coexistence,"  said  Mvndt.  "Today  in  Viet- 
nam we  are  experiencing  once  again  the 
bitter  lesson  of  Commui-iiEt  aggressive  de- 
signs in  one  of  their  most  flagrant  forms — 
warfare  against  a  free  people." 

He  explained  that  although,  the  United 
States  is  adequately  prepared  with  a  mas- 
sive defense  system  to  meet  an  overt  p.ct  of 
aggression.  In  the  area  of  global  conflict  in- 
vofvmg  stibversion.  innltration,  psycholog- 
ical warfare,  and  economic  warfare,  this  coun- 
try too  often  fails  to  recognize  the  Communist 
tactics  at  an  early  stage  when  erfective  action 
could  be  taken  to  halt  them  with  minimum 
erfort  and  expense. 

The  Freedom  Academy  legislative  proposal 
which  Senator  Mundt  advances  was  approved 
once  by  the  Senate  but  failed  to  come  up 
for  a  vote  in  the  House. 

Senator  Mundt  sa.d  his  measure  had  three 
ptirposes: 

1.  To  conduct  research  to  develop  an  inte- 
grated body  of  operational  knowledge  to  in- 
crease the  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  globafstruggle  between  freedom  and 
corranunism. 

2.  To  e-ducate  and  train  Government  per- 
sonnel and  private  citizens  to  understand 
and  then  to  implement  this  knowledge. 

3.  To  provide  education  and  training  for 
carefully  selected  foreign  students  under  ap- 
propriate conditions.  • 

Certainly  any  program  which  wovild  nip 
the  spread  of  communisna  in  countries  in 
Which  the  United  States  is  vitally  interested 
before  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  U.S. 
lives  as  is  now  the  case  in  Vietnam  should 
receive  the  closest  attention  from  Congress. 


Tot.  a  Fatr  Chaxce  for  a  Free  People 

(Report    from    K-arl    Mundt,    Senator    from 

Sci'th  Dakota) 

Consistency — or  contrariness.  A  recent 
Item  in  the"  "20  Years  Ago"  column  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  might  be 
termed  consistency  in  pursuing  an  objective, 
or.  possibly,  a  denionstration  of  contrarinobs 
(or  merely  a  case  of  one's  "needle  getting 
stuck  in  a  groove  and  being  unable  to  change 
tunes").  Whatever  definition  applies,  the 
item  came  as  a  surprise  and  recalled  earlier 
legislative  efforts.  The  paragraph  of  two 
decades  ago  reads:  "The  war  could  have  been 
averted  if  proper  educational  systems  had 
been  functioning  throughout  the  world, 
Representative  Karl  Mundt  said  today." 

Tiiat  was  in  1945  at  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean action  of  World  War  II.  Two  years 
later  success  was  achieved  in  House  passage 
and  then  Senate  approval  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  which  established  our  ejfrhange- 
of-persons  programs,  providing  for  bringing 
foreign  students  to  the  United  Stiites  for 
educational  purposes,  setting  up  our  over- 
seas libraries  and  a  program  of  assisting 
American-sponsored  universities  abroad,  to- 
gether with  making  permanent  the  Voice  of 
America  activities. 


This  year — for  the  Gth  successive  year— I 
have  been  urging  enactment  of  my  proposiil 
(cosponsored  by  Senators  arul  House  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle)  to 
establish  a  Freedom  Academy  to  provide  spe- 
cific training  in  cold  war  teohniqucs  to 
Americans  representing  us  abj-u.id.  In  addi- 
tion, such  a  training  InsiitU!.:  :»  would  be 
avail.Tble  to  foreign  public  servants  w!io 
cotUd  come  here  not  only  to  loam  the  tech- 
niques and  steps  needed  to  f'Ster  freedom 
against  eiicroachnicms  of  coniiutmisni  but 
also  to  learn  to  utilize  the  disciplines  of  de- 
mocracy in  developing  antl  maintaining 
stable,  solvciit,  ptiblic-ser\  i^ig  government 
ill  their  own  countries. 

Perhaps  the  "needle  is  ttuCk  in  a  groove," 
but  I  still  believe  shooimg  wars  con  be 
averted.  i:>robIems  like  Vietnlim  can  be  cor- 
rected, and  cold  wars  can  be  won  throtigli  the 
proper  ute  oi  educational  tools  in  our  rela- 
tionships abroad. 

.    KATIONAL     SECtJRITY     AND    ISTFP.N.ITIONAL 
OPERATIONS 

One  of  the  new  subcommU-'^'^^  °^  which 
I  serve  is  called  the  Sufccommittce  on 
National  Security  and  Interiia'aonal  Opera- 
tions. Tlie  chairman  of  tliisisubcommitte  is 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington. 
Our  purpose  is  to  review  prciblems  involving 
our  national  security  as  v.-ell  as  the  policies 
which  are  followed  in  trying  to  solve  them. 

Can  the  United  States  survive?  This 
thouglit  is  always  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  our  c'jn;puttee.  History 
has  shown  us  that  one  grottt  society  after 
onother  h:;s  been  tested  in  tljo  cruel  crucible 
cf  international  problems,  aiKl  each  has  stink 
when  it  has  failed  to  meet  th0  responsibilities 
of  grea:ncE.=.  Our  Nation  ncjw  leads  the  free 
world— otir  jxilicies  must  be  wisely  drawn, 
carefully  carried  otit.  fully  understood  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  strongly  supported  by 
allies  and  our  own  citizens  if  we  arc  lo  con- 
tintie  to  succeed  and  stirvivJE. 

The  Communists  have  [challenged  the 
belief  that  freemen  ought  tto  be  allowed  to 
remain  free,  and  they  fometit — by  intrigue, 
by  uprisings,  by  revolution,  by  terrorism — 
what  they  choose  to  call  "wars  of  liberation" 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Hew  nations  and 
new  land  areas  under  Red  domination. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to   support   free   peoples   wfeo   are   re.'-isting 

attempted  subjugation  by  asr.'.ed  minorities 
or  by  outside  pressures. 

Criticism  of  our  action.-j  ustially  follow 
these  lines:  "Wars  of  natior».il  liberation  arc 
purely  domestic  m.atters."  "JJeutralism  is  the 
best  policy  to  follow  in  $outheast  Asia." 
"These  problems,  stich  as  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  should  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
Nations  for  settlement." 

If  we  believed  that  civil  ^ars  which  have 
been  cropping  up  around  the  world  are 
simply  domestic  afT.''.lrs,  thon  we  would  give 
In  to  Communist  expansion,  for  these  are  not 
civil  wars  in  the  true  sense,  but  they  are 
wars  of  agare-ssion,  planned' by  Communists, 
supported  by  Communists,  and  directed,  in 
the  main,  by  Red  army  officers  or  by  generals 
who  have  been  trained  in  Conm-'.unist-con- 
trolled  countries. 

Those  who  support  the  theory  of  ncutral- 
Isrri  fail  to  realize  that  it  takes  two  to  make 
this  iX)licy  work.  and.  in  the  Commxinlst 
mind,  one  Is  never  neutral— »he  is  either  with 
the  Communists  or  against  tJirm. 

It  does  not  downgrade  the  United  Nations 
to  point  out.  candidly,  that  this  orpaniza- 
tion  does  not  have  the  resources  to  handle 
these  problems.  It  happens  to  be  the  v.ay  in 
which  it  is  set  up,  the  way  in  which  the 
members  view  it.  If  we  overburden  that 
organization,  it  probably  will  not  survive. 

Our  committee  feels  thatt  v.e  must  con- 
tinue to  study  in  greater  detail  the  means  of 
making  more  eflfectlve  use  of  nonmilitary 
measures  in  preventing  the  deterioration  of 
International     political     situations.       Major 


tools  are  diplomacy,  trade,  economic  assist- 
ance,  Information  programs,  cultural  ex- 
changes, and  gcKjd  exiunple. 

*In  most  major  aspects,  tlic  United  States 
has  done  a  great  Job  of  building  its  militar. 
might.  While  we  continue  to  develop  ot;r 
military  forces,  v.e  also  miist  study  liow  to 
UbO  all  the  other  elements  of  internatior.a; 
relationships.  We  must  constantly  strive  to 
make  all  sides  yearn  more  fur  the  conference- 
table  than  fur  llie  battlelield  but,  uiiforiu- 
nately,  we  ha\c  had  to  subject  these  aggres- 
sors to  the  ordeal  of  the  fit;ht  to  make  then; 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  jM?ace  and  that 
the  costs  of  settlement  are  more  profitable 
than  the  costs  of  war.  It  is  an  old  rule  thi.; 
a  diplomat  cannot  be  expected  to  win  more 
at  the  conference  table  than  liis  soldier- 
compatriot  has  won.  or  can  win,  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

In  truth,  we  must  admit  that  our  naticr.i; 
policies  do  not  now  get  full  support  at  home. 
or  from  other  free  covmtries,  but  we  nrjs: 
strive,  not  to  win  popularity  contests,  btit  to 
maintain  Ih.e  principles  of  freedom  agair.^; 
tlie  ir.ctirsion  oi  communism. 

IMark  Twain  probably  stmimed  up  our  chal- 
lenge best  whtu  he  said,  "Always  do  right. 
This  will  gratify  some  people,  and  astor.isli 
the  rest." 

Cordially  yours. 

Kaf.l  E.  Mu>:dt. 

U.S.  Senator. 


FOREIGN    POLICY   VIEWS    OF   SEN- 
ATOR fOOPER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  fe^^- 
Membcns  of  the  U.S.  Senate  evoke  a,^ 
much  bipartisan  respect  for  their  view; 
on  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  as  dct:- 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  fron- 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper!.  An  Interview 
containing  some  of  Senator  Cooper's  for- 
eign policy  views  as  published  in  l!.t 
June  7  issue  of  the  Christian  Scienc-: 
IMonitor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiif.* 
the  interview  be  printed  at  this  poir.: 
in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, asfollo'.vs: 

United  States  Urged  To  Shortstop  Crises 
(By  David  K.  Willis) 

Washington. — Are  tlie  crises  confront:r: 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  symptomatic  of  an  under- 
lying fault  in  American  foreign  policy? 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Repub- 
lican, of  Kentucky,  former  Ambassador  : 
India  and  former  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Un:;«-i 
Nations,  is  inclined  to  l>e!ieve  that  they  .'re- 
He  does  so  Judiciously,  weighing  eacli 
word  as  he  is  interviewed  in  his  ofRc?. 
From  time  to  time  he  rrets  up  from  Iv.J 
cliair.  his  tall  soldierly  figure  framed  against 
the  huge  wall  map  of  the  world  behind  his 
desk. 

MAP.INE    ACTION    BACKED 

Then  he  sits  again  and  slowly  fills  out  hi.? 
point:  that  perhaps  the  United  States  has 
something  to  learn  about  continuous  pla:> 
ning,  not  only  to  deal  with,  but  to  avert, 
major  crises. 

Such  planning  is  far  from  easy,  of  cov.rse. 
And  the  Senator  says  that  some  is  already 
done — notably  by  the  Policy  Planning  Coun- 
cil in  the  State  Department,  headed  by  Wa'.t 
W.  Rostow. 

But  taking  an  overall  view,  the  Senator 
believes  that  the  council  docs  not  rer.!'.y 
have  the  weight  and  the  authority  for  effec- 
tive future  plannint:. 

His  conclusion  is  that  much  more  Is 
needed. 

Otir  talk  turned  first  to  the  Dominlwm  Re- 
public, where  the  United  States  Is  Btlll  en- 
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r-r-ed  in  a  search  for  a  constitutional  gov- 
erEH-.ent  and  a  return  to  peace  and  order. 

POLICV    SUPPORTED 

Senator  Cooper  believes  the  President  acted 
ri-'htiy  In  sending  in  U.S.  Marine  Corrs.  He 
rec-ns  that  when  mobs  threatened  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  C  iracas  in 
Mav'l&-8.  President  Eisenhov.cr  ordered  ma- 
riies  and  airborne  troops  flown  to  Guantan- 
>mo  and  Puerto  Rico  as  "a  precautionary 

measure." 

In  both  cases,  the  object  was  to  prof  ct 
American  lives. 

But  on  the  uprising  itself  aJid  the  p  >s-:- 
bility  of  a  communist  takeover,  the  Senaur 
was  diaturbed. 

•It  seems  to  me."  he  said,  "that  after  Tru- 
lillo  was  overthrown,  the  United  States 
turned  the  D'lminican  Republic  into  a  kind 
of  showcase  in  the  C.iribbean. 

"Castro  iK.d  come  to  power  In  Cuba,  and 
we  put  our  money  on  Juan  Bosch,  to  show 
what    a    democratically    elected    governmient 

could  do." 

But  when  th.e  Bosch  governmer.t  t  ppltd  7 
months  later,  the  United  States  cut  oil  all 
aid  to  the  incoming  government  headed  ty 
Dcnsld  Reid  Cibral. 

"These  are  difficult  questions,"  the  Sena- 
tor said,  "and  it  is  always  ea.s-y  to  t-Ik  with 
hindsight.  But  it  dees  seem  to  m<^'  that  we 
might  "have  anticipated  the  kmd  of  trouble 
th^t  h:.s  broken  out  in  recent  weeks." 

Ee  appeared  to  be  saying  that  it  might 
have  been  wiser  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  a  good  measure  of  ciid  to  Mr. 
C.ibrtil. 

The  Dcmir-ican  Pvcpublic  had  no  tradition 
Of  cr  real  experience  in  democratic  processes. 
Its  economy  was  in  such  a  chaotic  state  that 
.T.:re  trouble  was  alm.ost  inevitable. 

AVOIDING  CF.mCISM 

The  Senator's  views,  that  there  could  have 
been  more  consistency  in  contin^-cncy  plan- 
ning, so  that  the  majjr  upri.'iing  could  have 
been  h:;ndled  with  less  criticism. 

The  Johnson  administration,  from  the 
President  dcwn,  s.tys  news  of  the  situation 
ir.  S.-.nto  Domingo  came  so  suddenly  that  the 
Presidents  cnly  choice  was  to  send  marines. 

Main  criticism  was  that  the  President  did 
net  consult  with  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can Slates  beforehand. 

S?nator  Cooper  would  prefer  to  avcid 
such  criticism  by  letting  the  US  contin- 
gency ni.,n&  be  known  privately  beforehand. 

He  sees  Vietnam  as  another  example  where 
current  troubles  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. 

The  United  States  began  giving  military 
help  to  f^rance  in  1050  and  ccr.tlnued  it  up 
tin:;:  :&54  and  the  French  defeat. 

Fr:m  then  on.  in  bilateral  agreements  and 
ur.ccr  SEATO  obligations,  the  aid  continued. 

'  I  feel  we  could  have  made  ereat^rr  efforts 
to  see  that  this  aid  w.is  eflective."  he  said. 
•We  should  have  seen  that  it  was  really 
reachin?  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
through  the  Diem  regime.  We  should  have 
made  "sure  the  aid  wa's  developing  a  political 
idea." 

.Another  point  about  policy  in  Vietnam: 
"I!  we  were  not  willing  to  have  elections 
throughout  all  Vietnam  in  1956.  as  provided 
lor  by  the  Geneva  Agreement  in  1954 — and 
We  were  not,  because  of  Commvmist  infiltra- 
tior.  from  the  north — then  at  least  we  should 
bave  allowed  the  South  Vietnamese  to  vote. 

"Wh:.t  dD  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
wint  to  do?     Stay   independent?      Join  the 


rorth'     Keep  the  Am.ericans  there?     Our  aid 
his  not  been  accomplishing  real  reform. 

■  Unless  we  ask  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple v,hat  they  want,  ovir  presence  there  looks 
1-ke  an  occtipation." 

CRISIS    PL.^KXI^:c    kit 

The  Senator  paused.  "It  is  all  very  easy 
to  criticize,"  he  said.  "But  I  do  feel  that  we 
in  this  country  t€ud  to  plan  during  a  crisis. 


and   then,   once   the   heat    is   off.    to    shelve 
things  and   wait  for  next  time." 

He  detected  the  same  basic  fault  in  the 
U.S.  attitude  to  the  NATO  alliance.  The 
United  States  knew  President  de  Gaulle's 
views.  Thpy  were  nationalistic,  to  be  sure, 
but  then  Viery  country  has  similar  feelings 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

Wiiat  should  the  United  States  be  doing 
about  France?  Why  is  it  now  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  an  agreement  in  NATO  over 
niiinary  and  other  policies'' 

■  Perhaps  ovir  ov.-n  planning  should  have 
been  more  intense  in  the  fifties,"  the  Senator 
s.iid. 

"Peihaps  we  could  have  more  actively  dis- 
cucstd  tr:.de  pol.cies  cf  NATO  countries  to- 
ward E.i3tern  Euro^jc,  as  v.'ell  as  methods  cf 
iifrl-j'.:-:;  underdeveloped  countries  in  the 
Wcit. 

"We  ciuld  ha-.c  iiiiti^aed  .stud.es  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  m:.de  a  real  ellori  to  bring 
the  other  coantr.es  deep  into  the  discus- 
sions." 

The  Senator  said  he  had  talked  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  NATO  -ountries.  They  had 
tjld  him  hew  seriously  concerned  they  were 
;.buu-  nuclear  defense. 

USE   OF  rop.riG:;   .».:o 

He  agreed  that  the  United  States  had  the 
o\erriding  re-ponsibiiity.  Eut.  he  said. 
otiier,  non-nuclear  countries  were  interested 
in  the  byproducts  of  nticlear  research,  for 
peaceful  uses.  They  wanted  to  share  some 
i-.spe:ts  of  nuclear  research,  for  a  whole  r-nge 
cf  commercial  and  industrial  uses. 

"1  have  no  specific  proposals  on  what  the 
United  States  should  do  here.  '  he  said,  "but 
I  do  feel  that  the  whole  field  should  be  dis- 
cur-.sed  with  our  allies,  to  see  if  there  are  not 
some  ways  we  could  share  the  results  of  our 
resc:.rc:i  with  them. 

I  don't  suppose  Amierican  contractors 
would  like  it — but  it  would  be  good  lor  our 
couiitry.  and  cert„unly  \.c.ald  nti.ke  us  more 
respected  m  Europe." 

Running  through  the  Senator's  remarks 
w.iS  an  intense  interest  in  what  the  United 
Suites  does  with  its  foreign  aid  Wise  use 
of  this  aid.  lie  believes,  is  an  essenti-l  part 
cf  .\mcric.in  fore.gn  policy. 

For  years  he  has  argued  that  sm.ill  groups 
of  private  citizens  and  members  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develcpn-.ent  (AID i . 
should  conduct  regular  country-by-country 
checks  of  an  aid  progran-.s.  Tiiese  would  be 
in   addition   to  .MD's  own   annual   reviews. 

Ke  has  spoken  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
everywhere  else  possible.  Finally,  in  De- 
cember 1963,  President  Johnson  publicly 
agreed  that  a  new  system  of  evaluation 
should  be  set  up. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  President  ap- 
pijinred  a  14-membcr  advisory  committee 
under  the  chairmianship  of  Dr.  James  A. 
Perkins,  president  of  Cornell  University,  to 
analyze  aid  programs. 

Senator  Cooper  is  pleased — though  he  has 
some  reservations.  Tlie  comm.lttee  will  report 
only  to  the  President,  whereas  the  Senator 
waiits  Its  information  to  be  available  to  the 
Congress  as  well. 

On  the  whole,  the  Senator  believes  that 
U.S.  foreign  aid  has  done  w-ell.  But.  together 
with  ether  Members  of  Congress,  he  has  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  giving  aid 
to  countries  who  do  net  act  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Partic.ilarly  on  his  mind  are  Indonesia  and 
EiTvpt — Indonesia  because  it  expropriates 
US.  property  and  stands  by  while  Govern- 
ment buildings  are  damaged  by  mcbs.  and 
Egypt  because  cf  its  assistance  to  rebel  forces 
in  some  emerging  African  nations. 

Last  December  the  Senator  suggested  that 
President  Johnson  stop  all  ftirther  foreign 
nid  r>xound  the  world  pending  a  thorough  re- 
view. 

At  the  tim.e  there  was  enough  aid  in  the 
pipelines  for  about  2  more  years.  The  Sena- 
tor argued  that  aid  could  easily  be  resumed 


before  that  period  ended;  the  President 
would  simply  refrain  from  authorizing  new 
projects  until  reports  were  made. 

The  President  is  not  likely  to  take  up  the 
suggestion,  but  be  Ls  well  aware  of  con- 
gressional opinion  against  foreign  aid;  his 
appointment  of  the  advisory  committee  is 
one  sign  of  this. 

Senator  Coopek  outlined  to  this  newspaper 
the  three  objectives  of  a  country-by-country 
aid  review. 

1.  To  see  whether  the  country's  own  plans 
fitted  its  actual  needs; 

2.  To  look  at  t*e  country's  ov.n  efforts  at 
social  reform.  "Some  countries  might  object 
to  this  a.''  an  intrusion  on  their  sovereignty," 
he  noted,  "but  after  all.  it's  our  money,  and 
it  shoUid  serve  otir  interests  as  well  as  theirs." 

3.  To  see  that  aid  is  not  scattered  all  over 
the  place,  but  channeled  into  worthwhile 
plans_. 

The  Senator  makes  it  clear  that  he  thinks 
the  present  AID  Director,  David  Bell,  is  do- 
ing a  good  job. 

But  he  warns  against  tying  the  aid  to  too 
many  political  strings.  The  danger  is  that 
receiving  countries  can  then  try  and  take 
control  of  the  aid  programs,  saying  that  if 
it  is  stopped,  it  will  hurt  the  United  States 
politically. 

"We  should  stick  to  pttrely  economic 
grounds  when  we  think  cf  giving  aid."  the 
Senator  said.  "Other  countries  will  respect 
us  mere  if  we  do.  And  we  should  work  more 
through  international  organizations:  tne 
U.N.  Development  Fund  and  the  World  Bank. 
That  way  we  might  take  the  political  sting 
out  of  aid.'' 


ADDRESS   BY    THE    PRESIDENT   AT 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4.  President  Johnson  made  a  superb 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of 
the  Negro  American  in  our  common  so- 
ciety. The  speech,  delivered  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Howard  University, 
was  one  of  the  finest  ever  given  by  Presi- 
dent Jchnson;  certainly,  no  speech  ever 
given  by  a  public  oflBcial  surpasses  the 
understanding  and  compassion  displayed 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  address. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  agree  wholeheartedly  -with 
the  President  when  he  said,  as  he  did 
last  Friday: 

Thus,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  All  cur  citizens  must 
have  the  ability  to  walk  through  these  gates; 
and  this  Is  the  next  and  the  more  profound 
stage  of  the  battle  for  civil  rights. 

Under.=tar.dably  enough,  there  has 
been  much  favorable  editorial  comment 
on  the  President's  address.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  the 
President  s  speech  at  Howard  University, 
as  well  as  editorials  from  the  Jtme  6 
issues  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
'Washington  Post,  and  an  article,  by  Tom 
Wicker,  from  the  June  7  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  .being  no  objection,  the  address, 
editerials^and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Xew  Tcrk  Times.  June  5.  1P65] 
TR.\NSCRrFT  cr  Johnson  AarRESs  to  How.^so 
U.snTRsrrY  Gr..^DV.^TES 

Dr.  Nabrit.  my  fellow  Americans:  I  am 
delighted  at  the  chance  to  speak  at  this 
im.portant  and  this  hist^rric  institution. 
Howard  has  long  been  an  outstandJig  center 
for  the  education  cf  Kepro  Americans.  Its 
students  are  of  every  race  and   color,  and 
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they  come  from  many  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  truly  a  working  exanaple  of  democratic 
excellence 

Our  earth  is  the  home  of  revolution.  In 
every  corner  of  every  continent  men  charged 
with  hope  contend  with  ancient  ways  in  the 
pursuit  of  justice.  They  reach  for  the  newest 
c>f  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest  of  dreams — 
that  each  may  walk  in  freedom  a,nd  pride, 
stretching  his  taleiits,  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  e.irth. 

Our  enemies  may  occasionally  seize  the  day 
of  change.  But  it  is  the  banner  of  our 
rev.ilution  they  take  and  our  own  fviture  is 
linkt'd  to  this  process  of  swift  and  ttu'bulent 
change  in  many  lands  in  the  world. 

But  nothing  in  any  country  touches  us 
more  profoundly  and  nothing  is  more 
freighted  with  meaning  for  our  own  destiny 
than  the  revoltition  of  the  Negro  American. 

In  far  too  many  ways  American  Negroes 
have  been  another  nation,  deijrived  of  free- 
dom, crippled  by  hatred,  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tuni-y  closed  to  hope. 

In  our  time  change  has  come  to  this 
Nation,  too.  The  American  Ncjro.  acting 
with  impressive  restraint,  has  }>eacefully 
protested  and  marched,  entered  the  court- 
room and  the  seats  of  government,  demand- 
ing a  justice  that  has  long  been  denied. 

THE    CALL    TO    .\CTI0N 

The  voice  of  the  Neero  was  the  call  to 
action.  But  it  is  a  tribute  to  America  that, 
once  aroused,  the  courts  and  the  Congress, 
the  President  and  m.ost  of  the  people,  have 
been  the  allies  of  progress. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  High  Court  of  the 
country  declare  that  discrimination  based  on 
race  was  repugnant,  to  the  Constitution  and 
therefore  void. 

We  have  seen  in  1957.  in  1960.  and  again  in 
1964  the  first  civil  rights  legislation  in  this 
Nation   in    almost   an   entire   centtiry. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  I 
helped  to  guide  two  of  these  bills  through  the 
Senate,  and  as  yotir  President  I  was  proud 
10  sign  the  third. 

And  now  very  soon  we  will  have  the 
fourth — a  new  law  guaraiiteeing  every  Amer- 
ican the  right  to  vote. 

No  act  of  my  entire  admijiistration  will 
gi'.e  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  day 
when  my  signature  makes  this  bill  too  the 
law  of  this  land. 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  be  the  latest 
and  among  the  most  important  iii  a  long 
series  of  victories.  But  this  victory,  as  Win- 
ston Churchill  said  of  another  triumph  for 
freedom,  is  not  the  end;  it  is  not  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

But  it  is.  perhaps,  the  end  of  the  begin- 
ning. That  beginning  is  freedom  and  the 
barriers  to  that  freedom  are  tumbling  down. 

"^  THE    RIGHT    TO    SH.^RE 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  share,  share  fully 
and  equally  in  American  society,  to  vote,  to 
hold  a  job.  to  enter  a  pviblic  place,  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  every 
part  of  our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  in 
dignity  and  promise  to  all  others. 

But  freedom  is  not  enough.  You  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  o£  centuries  by  savins^ 
now  you're  free  to  go  where  you  want  and  do 
as  you  desire  and  choose  the  leaders  you 
please.  You  do  not  take  a  person  who  for 
years  has  been  ho>)bled  by  chains  and  liberate 
him,  bring  him  up  to"  the  starting  line  of  a 
race  and  then  say,  you're  free  to  compete 
with  all  the  others,  and  still  justly  believe 
that  you  have  been  completely  lair. 

Thus  it  is  not  enough  just  to  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity. 

All  our  citizens  must  have  the  ability  to 
walk  through  those  gates  and  this  is  the  next 
and  tlie  more  profound  stage  of  the  battle  for 
civil  riErhts. 

We  seek  not  just  freedom  but  opportunity. 
We  seek  not  just  legal  equity  but  human 
ability      Not  ju.st  equality  as  a  right   and  a 


theory  but  equality  as  a  fact*nd  equality  as 

a  result. 

For  the  task  is  to  give  20  Biillion  Negroes 
the  same  chance  as  every  oilw?r  American  to 
learn  and  grow,  to  work  and  .sli.irc  in  society, 
to  develop  their  abilities — pUysical,  mental, 
and  spiritual— and  to  pursue  their  indi\idual 
happiness. 

To  this  end  equal  (ipport vnlity  is  essential, 
btit  not  enough,  not  enough.  Men  and 
women  of  all  r.ices  are  born  with  the  same 
range  of  abilities.  But  ability  is  not  just 
the  prcdiict  of  birth:  ability  is  stretched  or 
stunted  by  the  fumily  that  you  live  with 
and  the  neighb'jrhood  you  live  in,  by  the 
school  yoti  go  to.  and  the  po\^rty  or  the  rich- 
ness of  yovir  surroundings. 

It  is  the  product  of  100  unseen  forces  play- 
ing; upon  the  little  infant,  jthe  child,  and 
finally  the  maii.  This  gradiiating  class  at 
Howard  University  is  witness  to  the  indomit- 
able determination  of  the  Ijegro  American 
to  win  his  way  in  American  life. 

The  number  of  Negroes  in  school?  of  higher 
learning  has  .-".Imost  doubletl  in  15  years. 
The  numVier  of  nonwliitc  professional  work- 
ers has  more  than  dotiblcd  iri  10  years.  The 
median  income  of  Negro  college  women  to- 
night exceeds  that  of  white  college  women. 

And  there  are  also  the  eiiornunis  accom- 
plishments of  distinguished  iridtvidual  Ne- 
groes, many  of  tliem  graduates  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  one  of  them  the  f|rst  lady  ambas- 
sador in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

NARROWING     THE    'CAP 

These  are  proud  and  impressive  achicve- 
meiits.  But  they  tell  only  the  story  of  a 
growiiig  middle-class  minority  steadily  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  theniarid  their  white 
counterparts. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  Negro  Amer- 
icans, the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  up- 
rooted and  the  dispossessed,  there's  a  much 
grimmer  story. 

They  still,  as  we  meet  here  tonight,  are  an- 
other nation.  Despite  the  court  orders  and 
the  laws,  despite  the  legislative  victories  and 
the  speeches,  for  them  the  walls  are  rising 
and  the  gulf  is  widening  anci  here  are  some 
of    the   facts   of   this   American    failure. 

Tiiirty-five  years  ago.  tha  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  Negroes  and  wQiites  was  about 
the"  s.;me.  Tonight  the  Negro  rate  is  twice 
as  high. 

In  1948.  the  8  percent  unamploymcnt  rate 
for  Negro  teenage  boys  w,.s  actually  less  than 
that  of  whites.  By  last  ye.ar.  that  rate  had 
grown  to  23  percent  as  agatnft  13  percent  for 
whites  tmemployed. 

Between  1949  and  1959,  tljc  income  of  Ne- 
gro meii  relative  to  white  men  declined  in 
every  section  of  this  country.  From  1952  to 
1963.  the  median  income  of  Negro  families 
compared  to  whites  actually  dropped  from 
57  to  53  percent. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1957.  22  percent 
of  experienced  Negro  workers  were  out  of 
work  at  some  t;nie  during  tbe  year.  In  lOGl 
through  1963,  that  proportion  had  soared  to 
29  percent.  Since  1947.  the  number  of  white 
families  living  in  poverty  Ua:;  dccrea;;ed  27 
percent,  while  tiie  number  Of  poor  nonwhite 

families  decreased  only  3  pottjcnt. 

Tlie  inlunt  mortality  of  uDnwhite.'s  in  1940 
was  70  percent  greater  than  fe'liites.  Twenty- 
two  years  later  it  was  90  percent  greater. 
Moreover,  the  isolation  of  I^cgro  from  white 
communities  is  increasing  Irather  than  de- 
creasing, as  Negroe.'i  crowd  |  into  the  central 
cities  and  become  a  city  V/ithin  a  city. 

Of  co'.irse.  Negro  Anierlcans  as  well  as 
white  Americans  have  shaBed  in  our  rising 
national  abundance,  but  tjie  harsh  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  the!  battle  for  true 
equality  too  many,  far  too  tmaiiy.  are  losing 
ground  every  day. 

COMPLEX   Ky.D    fctjETLE 

We  are  not  completely  sure  why  this  is. 
We  know  the  catises  are  coijiplex  and  subtle, 
but  we  do  know  the  two  br©ad  basic  reasons. 


and  we  do  know  that  we  have  to  act.  First. 
Negroes  are  trapped,  as  many  whites  are 
trapped,  in  inherited  gateless  poverty.  Tliev 
lack  training  and  skills.  They  are  shut  in 
in  slums  without  decent  medical  care.  Pn- 
v.ite  and  public  poverty  combine  to  cripple 
thei*  capacities. 

We  are  trying  to  attack  those  evils  through 
my  poverty  program,  through  o\ir  education 
program,  through  our  medical  c.ire  and  oiir 
other  health  programs,  and  a  dozen  more  rf 
the  Grc.it  Society  prof.'ranis  that  arc  ainuc 
at  the  root  c.iuses  of  tliis  poverty. 

We  will  incroa.>5e  and  we  will  accelerate  and 
we  will  broaden  this  attack  in  years  to  coir.e 
tint  11  this  most  enduring  of  toes  linally  yields 
to  our  unyielding  will. 

But  there  is  a  second  cause  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  more  deeply  grounded,  more 
desperate  in  its  force.  And  it  is  the  devas- 
t.amg  heritage  of  long  years  of  slavery  and 
a  century  of  opprc^.sion  and  hatred  and 
injustice. 

For  Negro  poverty  is  not  white  poverty 
Many  of  its  catises  and  many  of  its  cures 
are  the  same  but  tlicre  are  differences — deep 
corrosive,  obstinate  differences  —  radiatme 
painftil  roots  into  the  community  and  into 
the  f.imily  and  the  nature  of  the  indlvidt;,-'.: 

These  diderences  are  not  racial  difference? 
They  are  solely  and  simply  the  consequence 
of  ancient  brutality,  past  injustice,  and  pres- 
ent prejudice. 

They  are  anguishing  to  observe.  For  th? 
Negro,  they  are  a  constant  reminder  of  op- 
pression. For  the  white,  they  are  the  ccn- 
stant  reminder  of  guilt. 

But  they  must  be  faced  and  they  niii.-'.  he 
de.ilt  with  and  they  must  be  overcome,  1: 
wc  are  ever  to  reach  the  time  when  the  only 
difference  between  Negroes  and  whites  is  tl.e 
color  of  their  skins. 

Nor  can  we  find  a  complete  answer  in  t:.e 
experience  of  other  American  minoriiie; 
They  made  a  vali.mt  and  a  largely  succcs.-- 
ful  effort  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  pre;v.- 
dlce.  The  Negro,  like  these  others,  will  h.v? 
to  rely  mostly  on  his  own  efforts  but  he  j'.:?: 
cannot  do  it  alone,  for  they  did  not  have  the 
herit.Tge  of  centuries  to  overcome  and  tiicy 
did  not  have  a  cultural  tradition  which  h.sd 
been  twisted  and  battered  by  endless  yc:;r.= 
of  haired  and  hopeles.sness. 

D.ARK    INTENSITY 

Nor  were  they  excluded  these  others,  be- 
cause of  race  or  color,  a  feeling  whose  dark 
intensity  is  matched  by  no  other  prejudice 
in  our  .society.  Nor  can  these  differences  re 
understood  as  isolated  infirmities.  They  are 
a  seamless  web.  They  cause  each  other 
They  result  from  each  other.  They  reinforce 
each  other. 

Much  01  the  Negro  community  is  bunc: 
under  a  blanket  of  history  and  circumstance 
It  is  not  a  lasting  solution  to  lift  just  ore 
corner  of  that  blanket.  We  must  stand  c:. 
all  sides  and  we  nuut  raise  the  entire  cover :: 
we  are   to  liberate  our  lellow  citizens. 

One  of  the  dilfcrenccs  is  the  increased 
concentration  of  Negroes  in  our  cities 
Wore  than  73  percent  of  all  Negroes  live  in 
urban  areas  compared  with  less  than  70  per- 
cent for  whites.    Most  of  these  Negroes  li'>e 

in  slums.  Most  of  these  Negroes  live  to- 
gether, a  separate  peojile.  and  n\f.n\  f'te 
shaped  by  their  world. 

When  It  is  a  world  of  decay  ringed  by  ai- 
invisible  wall,  when  escape  is  arduous  and 
uncertain  and  the  .saving  pressures  of  a  more 
hopeful  .society  are  unknown,  it  can  cripple 
the  youth  and  it  can  desolate  the  nien. 

iniere  is  also  the  burden  that  a  dark  skin 
can  add  to  the  search  tor  a  productive  place 

in  our  society. 

Unemployment  strikes  most  swiftly  and 
broadly  at  the  Negro.  This  burden  erodes 
hope  Blighted  liope  breeds  despair.  Despair 
brings  indifference  to  the  learning  which  of- 
fers a  way  out.  and  despair  coupled  with 
indilference  is  often  the  source  of  destruc- 
tive rebellion  against  the  fabric  of  society 
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Tliere  is  also  the  lacerating  hurt  of  early 
collision  with  white  hatred  or  prejudice,  dis- 
taste or  condescension.  Other  groups  have 
felt  similar  Intolerance,  but  success  and 
achievement  could  wipe  It  away.  Tliey  do 
jiot  change  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 
'  I  have  seen  this  uncomprehending  pain  In 
the  eyes  of  the  little  young  Mexican- Ameri- 
can V,chcx)lchlldrcn  that  I  taught  many 
vcars  ago.  But  it  can  be  overcome.  But  for 
P.nny  the  wounds  are  always  open. 
*  Perhaps  most  Important — its  Innuonce 
radiatm^.:  to  every  part  of  life— is  the  break- 
down of  the  Negro  family  structure.  For 
this,  most  of  all,  while  America  mu^t  accept 
responsibility.  It  flows  from  centuries  of 
oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Ncj^'ro  man; 
11  flows  from  tlie  long  years  of  degradation 
and  discrimination  which  have  attacked  his 
dignity  and  assaulted  his  ability  to  produce 
for  his  f-imily. 

This,  too,  is  not  picasaat  to  look  upon,  but 
it  must  be  faced  by  those  whose  serious  in- 
teiit  is  to  improve  the  life  of  all  Americans. 

F.\MILY  13  CORNERSTONE  . 

Only  a  minority — le.^s  than  half  of  all 
Neiiro  children — reach  the  age  of  18  having 
lived  all  their  lives  with  both  of  their  parents. 

At  this  moment  tonight,  little  less  than 
f.vo-thiids  are  at  liome  with  both  of  their 
p.ircnts. 

Prcb.ibly  a  majority  of  all  Ncrro  children 
received  federally  aided  public  assistance 
Ecmetime   during,'   their  childhood. 

Tlie  family  is  the  corncrrlonc  of  our  so- 
ciety. More  than  any  other  fcjrce  it  shapes 
the  attitude,  the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  values  of  the  child. 

When  the  family  collapses,  it  is  the  chil- 
dren that  are  usually  damaged.  When  it 
hippcns  on  a  m..ssivc  scale,  the  entire  com- 
munity itself  is  crippled. 

So.  unless  we  work  to  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily, to  create  conditions  under  v.hich  most 
parents  will  stay  together,  all  the  rest — 
fchools  and  playi^rotinds  and  public  assist- 
ance and  private  concern — will  never  be 
enough  to  cut  completely  the  circle  of  despair 
and  uepr;v,.tion. 

Tl-iere  is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  of 
these  problems.  Jobs  are  part  of  the  an- 
swer. They  bring  the  income  which  permits 
p.  ni.'in  to  provide  for  his  family,  decent  home 
in  decent  surroundings  and  a  chance  to 
learn — an  equal  chance  to  learn — arc  part 
of  the  answer. 

vrclfr.re  and  social  program.s.  better  dc- 
slTned  to  hold  families  together  are  p'irt  of 
the  answer  Care  for  the  sick  is  pr.rt  of  the 
answer.  An  understanding  heart  by  all 
.Vmericans  Is  another  big  part  of  the  aiiswcr. 

.'Vnd  to  all  of  these  fronts  and  a  dozen 
mote  I  v.'ill  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

But  there  are  other  answers  that  are  still 
to  be  found,  nor  do  we  fully  understand 
even  all  of  the  problems.  Therefore,  I  want 
to  ajinounce  tonight  that  this  fall  I  intend 
to  call  a  White  House  coiiference  of  scb.olars 
£ir.a  experts  and  outstanding  Negro  leaders 
of  bo:h  rcces  and  officials  of  goveninicnt  at 
every  level. 

This  White  House  Conference  theme  and 
title  will  be  to  fulfill  these  rights.  Its  object 
Will  be  to  help  the  American  Negro  fulfill  the 
rights,  which  after  the  long  time  of  inj'ustice, 
he  is  fijially  about  to  secure,  to  move  beyond 
cppo.tunity  to  achievement,  to  shatter  for- 
e\er,  not  only  the  barriers  of  law  aiid  public 
practice,  but  the  walls  which  bound  the  con- 
dition of  mail  by  the  color  of  his  skin,  to  dis- 
fclve  as  best  wc  can  the  antique  enmities  of 
the  heart  which  diminish  the  holder,  divide 
the  great  democracy,  and  do  wrong,  great 
v^Tong,  to  the  children  of  God. 

CHIEF    GOAL    OF    FROCR.^M 

And  I  pledge  you  tonight  that  this  will  be 
'•  chief  goal  of  my  administration  and  of  my 
program  next  year  and  In  the  years  to  come. 


And  I  hope,  and  I  pray,  and  I  believe  It  will 
be  a  part  <it  tlie  program  of  all  America. 

For  what  1e  justlce'i" 

It  Is  to  fulfill  the  fair  expectations  ol  man, 

Thus,  American  Justice  Is  a  very  special 
thing.  For,  from  the  first,  this  has  been  a 
land  of  trjwering  expectations.  It  was  to  be  a 
nation  wlicrc  each  man  could  be  ruled  by 
the  cotiinion  consent  of  all,  enshrined  In  law, 
given  life  by  Institutions,  guided  by  men 
thr-m.'clvcs  subject  to  its  rule.  And  all — all 
Of  every  station  and  origin— would  be 
touched  equally  in  obligation  and  in  liberty. 

Beyond  the  law  lay  the  land.  It  was  a  rich 
land,  glowing  with  more  abundant  promise 
than  man  had  ever  seen.  Here,  unlike  any 
fjlacc  yet  known,  all  were  to  share  the  hcrvcst. 
And  beyond  this  was  the  dignity  of  man. 

Each  could  become  whatever  his  qualities 
of  mind  aiid  spirit  would  permit  to  strive, 
to  seek,  ai^d  if  he  could,  to  find  his  happincsB. 

1  his  is  American  justice.  We  have  pursued 
It  faithfully  to  the  edge  of  our  imperfections 
and  we  have  failed  to  find  it  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro, 

.So  it  is  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this 
generation  to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of 
the  American  Nation  and  in  so  doing  to  find 
Amcr.ca  for  ourselves  with  the  same  im- 
me::so  thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped  those 
wiio  lirst  began  to  realize  tliixt  here,  at  last, 
w>;S  a  home  for  freedom. 

And  all  it  will  take  is  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand what  this  country  is  and  what  this 
country  must  become. 

The  Scripture  promises,  "I  shall  light  a 
candle  cf  understanding  in  thme  heart 
which  shall  not  be  ptit  out."  Together,  and 
with  millions  more,  we  can  light  that  candle 
of  uiiderstandng  ;n  the  heart  of  all  America, 
and  or.ce  lit  it  w:ll  never  agam  go  out. 


[From  the  New  York  Time;,  June  6,  1935] 
"To  FoLFiLL  Thi:-;e  Rights" 

President  Johnson  has  addressed  himself 
boldly  to  what  is  uiiquestiOnably  the  mo;t 
ba.^ic  and  nl.<;o  the  mo.^t  complicated  ph:.,'re  of 
the  civil  rights  struggle — the  need  for  trans- 
l-.ting  newly  reinforced  legal  rights  into  gen- 
v.ine  equality.  In  his  Howard  University 
comrnenrcm'nt  speech,  the  President  ex- 
hibited the  same  forthrightness  ajid  resolve 
he  used  to  drive  the  C^'il  Rights  Act  through 
Congress  and  is  now  applyii.g  to  smash  b.u-- 
riers  to  Negro  voting. 

The  difficvilty.  however,  is  that  the  second 
phase  cf  the  struggle  does  not  l?r,d  itself  to 
the  s.^.nie  clear  types  el  solution  as  the  first. 
A  courageous  President,  backed  by  the 
aroused  con.science  of  the  Nation,  could — 
and  did— accomplish  in  a  year  or  two  the 
dcstru:ticn  of  legal  walls  that  have  penned 
the  Negro  into  a  ghetto  of  undereducation. 
\^TCt:hcd  housing.  low  p  y,  job  exclusion  and 
social  neglect. 

But  giving  the  great  mass  of  ghetto-dwell- 
ers the  ability  to  nalk  thrcigh  the  gates  of 
hope  and  opportunity  presents  a  vastly  more 
challenging  assignmei^t.  The  nature  of  that 
challeiige  was  well  it:idicatcd  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
cit.ition  of  ftptlstics  showing  that  Negroes, 
nlwr.ys  nt  the  bottcm  of  the  eroncmic  scale, 
have  been  slipping  even  further  behind  in  the 
years  of  niaximum  prosperity  since  V.'crld 
War  II — the  years  in  which  tiiiey  have  made 
fneir  greatest  pro_:rress  in  establishing  their 
right  to  equal  tre.-itment  by  law. 

Bayard  Ruetin.  the  ranking  economic 
philosopher  of  the  civil  rights  m.ovement, 
noted  at  a  recent  New  York  conference  how 
Inexorably  chTnging  technology  is  snuffing 
ot:t  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs  that 
have  historically  been  the  mainst^-.y  of  Negro 
employment.  If  every  Neero  were  ch.in^ed 
Into  n  white  mi'n  overnight,  Mr.  Rustin  ob- 
served, he  wotild  not  be  r^ble  to  get  a  Job 
becatise  business  today  does  not  w.int  what 
he  has — "muscle  power." 

The  cures  for  the  social  afflictions  that  held 
the  Negro  in  thrall  lie  in  public  and  privat* 
programs    that    make    the    present    war    on 


poverty  and  all  Its  related  undertakings  for 
expanded  education,  urban  renewal  and  im- 
proved welfare  services  teem  Incredibly  puny. 
In  the  absence  of  much  more  massive  action 
to  engender  full  employment,  clear  the  slums 
and  make  more  schooling  available  to  more 
people,  the  chief  effect  of  thc-ie  programs  may 
be  to  confront  the  United  States  with  prob- 
lems net  unlike  those  of  the  "revolutions  ol 
rising  expectations"  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  conference  the  President  Intends  to 
hold  at  the  White  House  next  fall  with  the 
theme,  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights."  will  have  as 
It^  mif.sloii  the  development  of  an  action 
program  as  crucial  for  the  country  as  It  is 
f  r  the  Negro. 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  June  G,  1065] 
Mr.  Jojinson's  Candle 

President  Johnson  probed  far  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  racial  problem  ■when  he  ad- 
dressed the  graduates  .of  Howard  University 
on  Friday.  Instead  of  boq^tlng  about  the 
accomplishments  of  his  administration  In 
opening  doors  to  the  Negro,  he  acknowledged 
in  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill  that  what 
h.as  been  done  'Is  not  even  the  beginning 
of  tlie  end.  But  It  is,  perhaps,  the  end  of 
the  beginning." 

The  beginning  is  freedom,  the  President 
said.  But  freedom  is  always  merely  a  start- 
ing point.  Freedom  for  what?  Men  do  not 
eat  freedom  or  find  shelter  from  the  elements 
in  it.  Nor  does  freedom  itself  enlighten  the 
niii;d  or  enrich  the  spirit.  "It  is  not  enough," 
tr,e  President  said,  "to  open  the  gates  of 
ooportunity.  All  our  citizens  must  have  the 
ability  to  walk  through  those  gates." 

The  problem  to  which  the  President  ad- 
dressed himself  is  not  primarily  racial. 
Rai.her  it  is  an  acute  social  problem,  w.ih 
r.ci  .1  o\ertones.  How  is  the  ability  to  live 
in  freedom,  comfort,  and  dignity  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  poor,  the  unemployed  and  the 
d'-'priveci?  The  Prcsidei-.t  recognized  that  it 
is  not  'rr.ereiy  a  matter  of  providing  jobs, 
pl.iygrounds  and  decent  housing,  however 
iir.port^.ni  these  things  may  be.  People  who 
have  lived  for  generations  in  depressing 
slum.':,  with  meager  education,  witliout  the 
acquisition  ol  skills,  with  little  medical  care, 
and  nrT  tracjition  of  self-improvement  ixre 
easy  victims  of  despair  and  the  lassitude  of 
]-.o;>clessncss.  Youngsters  who  live  In  un- 
st.blo  homes  or  ha'.e  no  homes,  at  all  miss 
the  chief  ingredients  that  makes  for  a  cohe- 
sr,  e  society. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  President's 
add.-ess  is  that  he  traced  the  ills  which  he  has 
sought  to  combat  through  his  ai::ipoveriy 
and  ci^il  rights  program.s  to  very  deep  roots. 
Im.plicit  in  his  disctission  is  the  fact  that 
tliC  Government  cannot  reach  all  of  these 
source*  of  maladjustment,  except  in  a  remote 
way.  In  addition  to  all  the  Government  can 
do  there  i?  need  for  htaman  understanding, 
Ir.dividual  and  group  efTcrts  and  a  general  ir.;- 
proveraent  of  the  social,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual environm.cr.t  in  which  people  live.  This 
is  r-n  irnmer.se  ord?r.  but  the  first  rectiire- 
men:  of  progress  is  to  view  the  prcblem  in  all 
its  dimensions. 

Apparently  it  will  be  the  chief  ris-ignaier.t 
of  the  White  Kou?e  conference  wh.lch  the 
Prc':ide'nt  intends  to  call  a  few  months  hence 
to  delve  into  these  deeply-rooted  aspects  cf 
the  problem.  It  will  look  beyond  the  guaran- 
tee of  rights  to  fulfillmEnt  of  the  promise  cf 
a  better  life.  It  will  join  the  concept  of  free- 
dom to  that  cf  achievement.  Of  course  no 
White  House  conference  can  change  the 
mores  of  the  people,  but  a  candid  expioraticn 
cf  what  lies  beyond  the  gates  of  freedom  can 
add  to  the  national  ferment  out  cf  which 
EC>c:al  progress  may  grew. 

The  President  recognized  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  Howard  tTniversity  and  other 
instittiticns  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  preparation  of  Negroes  for  high  posi- 
tions and  professional  careers.  But  he  was 
rigiat  to  attack  the  problems  confronting  the 
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Negro  in  this  period  of  rapid  evoUUion  in  a 
much  broader  context.  The  deep  concern 
of  this  dcn-.ocratic  land  Is  not  only  with  the 
el:ie  who  are  prepared  for  ne'.v  opportunities 
bur  a'so  with  the  millions  for  whom,  there 
hus  been  no  dawn  of  new  hope.  The  Presi- 
dent's drive  in  the  direction  of  stippressing 
prejudices,  broadening  horizons,  and  awaken- 
ing latent  capacities  in  the  great  masses  of 
forgotten  men  and  women  is  in  keeping  with 
the  finest  traditions  of  this  restless  and  ener- 
getic people.  He  is  indeed  lighting  a  "candle 
oi  understanding." 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1965 1 
Johnson'  View  of  Negro — President  Take.s 
Same  Advanced  Position  Assvmed  bv  Str- 
PREME  Court  in  School  Case 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  June  6. — President  Johnson 
has  now  taken  the  same  advanced  view  of  the 
Negro's  role  in  American  life  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  of  his  role  in  the  American 
school  system  In  the  famous  Brown  decision 
of  1954. 

Prior  to  that  case,  the  Court  had  held  and 
it  was  accepted  American  doctrine,  that  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  schools  satisfied  all  the  Na- 
tion's legal  and  moral  obligations  to  Negro 
education.  So  long  as  tlie  facilities  and  cur- 
riculums  of  segregated  Negro  schools  were 
"equal "  to  those  provided  for  whites,  it  had 
been  asserted,  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  be 
"separate." 

But  in  the  Brown  case  the  Svipreme  Court 
swept  that  doctrine  aside  with  one  sociolog- 
ical stroke.  It  held  that  segregated  schools. 
no  matter  how  "equal"  technicallj-,  were  in- 
herently unequal  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  also  "separate."  Segregation  itself, 
tlie  Court  said  in  eflebt.  enforced  anU  per- 
petuated the  role  of  inferiority  that  had  been 
essigned  to — and  largely  accepted  by— the 
Negro. 

At  Howard  University  Friday  night,  Mr. 
Johnson  laid  down  much  the  s;\me  principle 
on  a  far  broader  scale. 

Providing  for  the  Negro  an  equal  "right" 
to  vote,  to  get  a  job,  to  go  to  unsegrogatcd 
schools,  to  due  process  of  law  Mr.  Johnson 
.was  really  saying,  provided  him  with  no  more 
than  "separate  but  equal"  citizenship.  And 
Just  as  had  been  true  in  edtication.  so  it  was 
true  in  the  broader  viev.'  that  "separate  "  is 
Inherently  "unequal." 

Up  to  now,  Mr.  Johnson  argued,  the  Negro 
popuUtion  re:-l!y  had  made  up  "another  na- 
tion" within  the  United  States — poverty- 
stricken,  ill-educated,  crov.-ded  into  ghettos 
without  gates,  despised  first  for  the  color  of 
their  skin  and  only  a  little  loss  for  their 
ignorance  and  poverty.  Therefore,  it  really 
was  but  "httle  more  than  an  empty  gesture  to 
make  legal  decrees  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  for  them. 

For  these  things  could  not.  in  fact,  exist 
for  the  Negro  until  he;  had  the  ability  and 
the  standing  to  take  advantage  of  them.  And 
after  a  century  and  more  of  oppression  and 
persecution,  after  generations  of  the  inherent 
ineqtiality  of  separation,  he  had  no  such 
ability  or  standing. 

Thu.-3  did  President  John.'on  f.ice  squarely 
what  must  be  r^^nked  as  the  most  dirFicult 
problem  in  American  life.  That  problem  is 
not  tiie  enforcing  of  legal  equity  for  the 
Negro.  It  is.  rather,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Negro  as  an  equal  human  being  rather  than 
a  "separate  but  equal"  human  being — a  man 
•.vith  a  drirker  skin  rather  than  a  "black  man." 
That  difficulty  is  symbolized  in  countless 
-a-ays— perhaps  first  of  all  in  the  fact  that 
since  the  beainning  of  time  white  has  been 
the  symbolic  color  of  purity  and  hope,  and 
black  liiS' color  ot  evil  and  fear.  Carried  into 
racial  attitudes,  Mr.  Johnson  said  Friday 
night,  color  sensitivity  is  "a  feeling  whose 
dark  Intensity  is  matched  by  no  other  preju- 
dice in  our  .society." 


Even  he  chose  the  word  "flark"  to  make 
his  point.  ! 

That  is  why  some  civil  rigfits  experts  are 
convinced  that  the  greatest  ci^■il  rights  prog- 
ress in  coming  years  will  bo  Kgal  progress  in 
the  South.  For  iii  the  So-.-.-hern  States,  with 
their  long  history  of  slaver*  and  segrega- 
tion, the  comparatively  ca'^y  i)attle  for  legal 
eqxuty  is  still  in  pro^rc.-,  ,ird  that  eqtiity 
is  likely  to  be  widely  a:':,:u5d  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

When  it  is.  the  South  rhcil  will  be  Joined 
with  the  great  cities  ci  the  jNorth  and  the 
other  center?  of  Negro  V.w  in  jnhat  the  Presi- 
dent called  "the  noxt  and  tnore  profound 
stas^e  of  the  battle." 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  tljere  was  a  hint 
of  bafnemcnt  and  fru.-tratinnj  as  if  he  could 
not  conhdently  EUggCat  lio\v  that  stage  of 
the  battle  were  to  be  won.  M'Tp  and  better 
jobs,  more  and  better  homes,  Biori-  and  better 
schools,  more  and  better  welfare  and  social 
programs — all  these  he  ^ug^teitcd  as  "part  of 
the  answer."  and  added: 

"An  understanding  heart  bj-  .all  Americans 
is  also  part  of  the  answer."    ' 

That  was  the  ni-.b  of  it.  is  Mr.  Johnson 
seemed  to  know.  The  Govcrrment  can  pro- 
vide the  schools,  the  homes,  the  programs, 
]">€rhap3  even  tiie  job:=.  although  it  will  take 
time  and  mas.sive  effort.  VV'.ien  the  Southern 
States  re.-isted  school  dc  --'iVt  t  .r  ion.  troops 
could  be  sent  to  enforce  i':  '.MiiiCn  a  sotithern 
Negro  is  disfranchised.  C'urt  fcrrifrs  and  Fed- 
eral referees  can  award  him 

But  if  absolute  cciuality 
depend^;,  fin  ally.  OJi  the  absoUlte  end  of  sep- 
aration for  the  Negroes,  then  troops  and 
court-s  will  be  of  limited  u-e  For  they 
have  no  jurLsdiction  over  thit  htiman  heart, 
wliore  the  ultimate  problem  lies. 


the  vote. 

for    the    Negro 


THE     DANGER     OF     ISOL-^TIONISM : 
EVIDENCE  OF  RED  DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
appeal's  that  two  of  the  mo.-t  popular 
myths  promulgated  by  iicw.-^paper  and 
television  pundits  are  thi't  the  Ccm- 
munist  satellites  of  Ea.>teln  Europe  are 
divorcing  themselves  from  Soviet  con- 
trol, and  that  the  SoMict  Union  is 
mellowinc;  and  is,  thcrc^re.  not  par- 
ticipatiii",  in  the  Commuitist  augres.-iou 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  able  col- 
umnist and  astute  ob.'^ei-var.  David  Law- 
rence, has.  in  successive  atrticles.  deflated 
both  of  these  shibboleths.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  articles,  entitled 
"Lsolationism  Again  PoscS  Dancjer"  and 
"Polish  Voting  Shows  Red  Discipline," 
which  were  publisiied  in  tbe  Washington 
Evenin'4  Star  on  June  1  aaid  June  2,  re- 
spectively, be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  followinrr  the.';e  remarks. 

There  being  no  object idn,  the  ai'ticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Washington   Stat.   June   1.   19G5| 

I',oi,.mio>:i-;m   Again   Po^f-s   Danger 

(By  David  l.,"wr(?nce) 

A  great  deal  of  argument  that  is  super- 
ficial, and  pos.-ribly  dangerotis  in  its  conse- 
qticnces.  is  being  heard  not  tnly  outside  but 
inside  this  cotintry  conceinittg  policies  of  the 
U.S.  C.overnment  in  world  aiffairs.  Much  of 
it  overlooks  some  unpl(jisant  truth.? — 
namely,  that  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the 'organization  of  American  States,  which 
are  troc;uentIy  urged  a.s  a  IjtJgical  means  of 
achieving  world  peace,  are  themselves  torn 
tisunder  by  Communist  mtrjgue  and  are  not 
as  effective  a.=;  they  might  bejin  solving  inter- 
national troubles. 

Also,  fin  increasing  numljrr  of  people  In 
America  are  being  milled  totiay  by  what  are 


called  "ncoisolationisf  groups.  Tliesc  nre 
per.sons  in  academic  life  as  well  as  in  Cor,- 
gress  who  have  decided  that,  because  the 
United  States  cannot  by  It.self  po.'^sibly  police 
the  world,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  withdn.w 
from  Viemam  and  the  Dominican  Ucpublic 
and  everywhere  else  and  to  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  get  along  as  best  it  can. 

Unfortunately,  these  exponents  of  isola- 
tionism are  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  two 
woild  wars  were  indirectly  the  result  of  ex- 
actly such  a  philo-^ophy.  Alnio't  up  to  tlie 
outbreak  of  each  of  the  major  conflicts,  there 
were  isolationists  in  the  United  States  who 
were  demanding  that  there  be  less  prepared- 
ness and  also  that  Americans  slay  out  o; 
foreign  alliances  altogether.  Nevertheless, 
the  end  result  in  each  case  was  a  war  in 
which  many  Annericans  lost  their  lives.  Tlie 
same  kind  of  isolationism  v.hicli  ignored  th.e 
evolution  of  conliicts  that  ultimately  catiscd 
direct  attacks  on  the  United  State.'^:  r.c-^s 
is  shaping  up  as  a  potential  danger  to  the 
American  people. 

It  lb  true  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  police  the  entiie  \vor!<i 
or  even  to  sustain  it  econoniically.  But  this 
does  not  justify  an  abandonment  of  the 
crusade  to  bring  about  a  better  life  amonj 
the  smaller  nations,  including  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  a  discontinuaace 
of  ilie  effort  to  impress  the  peoples  of  t'r.e 
larger  nations  that  their  destiny  is  wrappec 
up  in  what  can  be  done  by  the  Unitec 
States,  together  with  free  governments  la 
their  ov.'ii  countries,  to  develop  a  lasting 
peace    in    the   world 

The  rise  of  German  imj^crialism  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  met  with  indilTerence 
just  as  did  the  steady  aggression  ol  Hitler'; 
imperialism  In  the  1930's.  Today,  another 
enemy  of  the  same  type — Communist  im- 
pcruillsm — is  spreading  its  tentacles  to  al- 
nicst  every  region  oi  tlie  world.  The  isol.:- 
tionists,  however  would,  in  effect,  run  up  ti-.e 
white  flag  and  remove  from  the  scene  the 
biggest  single  force  tliat  could  thwart  the 
am'oidons  of  the  Commvuiists — namely,  the 
military  and  economic  power  of  the  United 
States. 

Neither  in  Vietnam  nor  in  the  Dominicr.n 
Republic  does  a  civil  war  itself  present  a 
direct  threat  to  the  American  people.  Tlie 
menace  is  the  backing  given  by  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Go\ernments  respec- 
tively, whose  agents  have  infested  all  the 
capitals  of  the  world  and  have  infiltrated  also 
inside  the  United  States. 

Today's  world  is  not  safe  for  large  or  small 
nations.  Tiie  Communi.st  imjierialists  are 
not  botmd  by  any  code  of  moral::,  nor  do  they 
respect  international  boundaries.  Just  be- 
cause the  threat  to  America  is  not  clear'.r 
defined  in  the  day-by-day  debate,  there  nre 
lots  of  persons  who  think  that  "ncoisola- 
tionism"  or  isolationism  is  the  right  course  to 
pursue. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  many  persons 
who  know  the  history  of  the  periods  preced- 
ing World  Wars  I  and  II  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  di.scussion  today  in  trying  to  drag 
their  own  nation  into  an  isolationism  which 
can  in  itself  furnish  the  very  conditions  that 
may  plunge  the  United  States  into  a  war 
against  its  will.  For  enemy  governments 
misconstrue  such  isolationism  or  pacifism  as 
a  sign  of  weakness  or  fear,  thus  encouraging 
aggressors  to  take  chances.  Whether  the 
Isolationists  are  Members  of  Congress  or  pro- 
fessors on  the  campus,  they  are  giving  en- 
couragement, though  \inintcntionally  per- 
haps, to  the  Communist  cause. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  true  enemies  in 
the  cold  war  are  not  clearly  marked  out.  I* 
was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  President  John- 
son called  Red  China  the  real  enemy  in 
soutlieast  Asia.  It  may  be  wondered  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  Soviet  government, 
too,  will  be  painted  in  its  trtie  colors.  It  is 
important  for  the  whole  world  to  under- 
stand that   the  main  obstacle  to  peace  and 
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Tnterhational  understanding  is  the  Commu- 
nist infiltration  everywhere  which  prevents 
mternational  cooperation  through  the 
united  Nations  or  other  instruments  of  col- 
lective action. 

rProm  the  Washington   (DC.)    Star.  June  2. 
'  1965] 

Polish  Voting  Shows  Rk.d  Disciplink 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

For  several  months  the  impression  has  been 
conveyed  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States 
that  somehow  or  other  the  satellite  states 
111  Eastern  Europe  now  are  being  given  more 
Ind  more  freedom  and  are  being  subjected 
less  Jind  less  to  Communist  dictatorship. 
But  the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  open 
rnis  week  show  how  mistaken  such  an  im- 
pression really  is.     What  are  tliose  facts? 

1.  While  about  18.5  million  people  voted 
in  the  national  elections  in  P(^land  for  par- 
liamentary and  local  government  candidates, 
there  was  no  opposition  party.  The  Commu- 
nists dominated  the  single  party  whose  can- 
did.^ites  were  on  the  ballot. 

2.  Altliough  the  voting  was  said  to  be  not 
compulsory,  it  was  considered  unwise  to  ab- 
stain. More  than  90  jjercent  of  the  elec- 
torate turned  out  to  vote.  This  is  evidence 
of  how  well  di.sciplined  is  the  Communist 
organization. 

3.  Each  of  the  CI 6  candidates  for  the  4'JO 
National  Parliament  seats  was  pledged  to 
support  the  Communist-drafted  platform. 

A  dispatch  from  Warsaw  by  United  Press 
International,  describing  the  elections,  said 
that  some  curt, lined  booths  were  provided 
for  those  voters  who  wished  to  strike  otit 
certain  names  where  there  was  more  than 
one  candidate  for  the  same  post,  but  that 
few  voters  went  into  the  booths.  The  dis- 
patch added: 

"Most  voters  cor.&idercd  the  results  were 
preordained  and  thqrt  making  a  ptiblic  show 
Of  secret  balloting  would  be  a  lutile  and 
perhaps  ill-advised  gesture." 

The  Communists  have  maintained  com- 
plete power  over  the  conduct  of  the  five  elec- 
tions after  World  War  II.  which  have  been 
held  in  1947.  195'2.  1957.  1961.  and  1965. 
Tlius,  in  a  period  of  18  years,  there  have 
been  only  five  opixirtunities  for  the  people 
to  go  through  the  form  of  votinp.  But.  in 
each  case,  the  Communist  leaders  ha\e  taken 
charge  and  no  opportunity  was  given  to  cast 
votes  for  an  opposition  party. 

By  maintaining  such  complete  control 
over  the  elections  and  by  selecting  candi- 
dates ^>.ho  are  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
Communist  ideology,  the  Ru.ssians  have  no 
need  today  to  station  their  troops  in  Poland, 
or  in  any  of  the  other  satellites.  Such  is 
the  recognition  of  Communist  power  and  the 
effect  of  an  involuntary  acquiescence  to  it. 
The  Moscow  Government  controls  what  is 
going  on  just  as  effectively  as  if  it  had  mili- 
tary rule  in  each  of  the  .satellite  countries. 
Incieed.  civilian  Communists  are  as  thor- 
oughly trained  in  how  to  maintain  discipline 
as  any  army  could  be. 

What  occurred  in  Poland  this  week  is  a 
sample  not  only  of  what  happens  in  the  o'.her 
Communist-bloc  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope but  of  what  is  planned  for  every  cotni- 
try  in  Latin  America  in  wliich  the  Com- 
munists today  arc  seeking  to  take  over  the 
sovereign  governments  by  an  infiltration 
process^ 

Cuba  is  a  significant  example  of  how  the 
Communists  work.  They  send  to  a  country 
trained  leaders  who  know  how  to  pick  out 
the  offitials  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the 
national  as  well  as  the  local  governments. 
If  the  Dominican  Republic  fell  intt  the  hands 
of  the  Commtmists  tomorrow,  a  similar  plan 
would  be  used  there.  Likewise,  if  SoiUh 
Vietnam  were  taken  over  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  today  is 
Communist-controlled,  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  present  government  at  Saigon. 


Yet  there  are  many  so-called  liberals  in 
America  who  are  willing  to  accuse  their  own 
Government  of  imperialism,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  is  plainly  designed  to  emancipate  the 
peoples  of  the  smaller  nations  who  currently 
may  be  under  Communist  rule  or  who  are 
being  threatened  with  conquest  through  the 
Intrigue  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  way  by  which  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment administers  a  country  as  big  as  Poland 
is  clear  proof  of  why  it  is  so  often  said  that 
it  isn't  necessary  for  the  Russians  to  land 
troops  in  any  Latin  American  country.  Once 
the  election  machinery  comes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communist  Party  .system  by  in- 
filtration within  a  country,  there  is  no  need 
for  military  action. 

It  is  this  kind  of  strategy  which  deceives 
niany  gullible  obser%  ers.  who  seem  to  think 
that  Communist  infiltration  is  insignificant 
because  the  actual  band  of  Communists  may 
be  small  in  size.  They  little  realize  that  it 
doesn't  take  a  large  number  of  persons  to 
form  a  ruling  group  and  that,  once  a  polit- 
ical party  is  established  under  Communists 
auspices,  the  discipline  soon  covers  every 
worker  in  the  factory  and  every  peasant  on 
the  farm.  Thus,  the  Comm.unist  organiza- 
tion in  Poland  today  is  known  as  the  United 
Workers  Party  which  in  turn  dominates 
tiie  United  Peasant  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  they 
have  the  same  slate  of  candidates. 

The  so-called  elections  in  Poland  this  week 
are  a  tragic  reminder  of  the  failttre  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  effective  steps  to 
remove  the  aggressors  from  the  territory  of 
peoples  who  once  enjoyed  self-determination 
and  freedom. 
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RISKS  INVOLVED  IN 
MILITARY  POLICY  OF 
STALEMATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  June  1965  issue  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest,  there  api>ears  an  article 
entitled  "The  Myth  of  Detente:  'We 
Can  Win  Without  Trying.'  "  This  excel- 
lent article  was  written  by  the  able  his- 
torian, Herman  S.  Wolk. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Wolk  points  out 
the  great  risks  iifvolved  in  a  U.S.  militaiT 
policy  of  nuclear  stalemate.  I  highly 
recommend  the  article  to  all  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  the  American  public.  Un- 
fortunately, such  realistic  viewpoints  re- 
ceive a  minimum  of  coverage  from  our 
mass  news  media.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESsiON.'VL  RECORD  foUowing  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord'^red  to  be  print^'d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Myth  of  Detente;    We  C.\n  Win  V.ith- 
otTT  Trying  " 

(Mr.  Wolk  is  a  historian  at  S.'\C  Headquar- 
ters. OfTutt  Air  Force  B.^se.  Nebr..  .and  spe- 
cializes in  the  military-political  aspects  of 
the  cold  %var.  He  has  written  on  facets  of 
this  subject  for  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest 
several  times  over  the  past  few  years.  His 
most  recent  offering  was  an  article  in  the 
Augtist  1964  issue,  'Is  History  Obsolete?" 
Others  bv  Mr.  Wolk  have  appeared  in  October 
1964,  March  1962.  and  December  1961.  The 
opinions  and  conclusions  expressed  here  are 
Mr.  Wolk's  own  and  do  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent oflicial  positions  of  the  U.S.  -Mr  Force 
or  the  Strategic  Air  Command.) 
(By  Herman  S.  Wolk) 
The  U.S.  international  political  and  stra- 
tegic position.-?,  in  a  state  of  stibtle  Pux  dtir- 


ing  the  past  several  years,  have  recently 
emerged  in  more  definite  form.  The  ctMnbi- 
nation  for  the  future  appears  now  as  one  of 
detente  plus  a  form  of  minimtim  deterrence. 
Recognizing  the  capriciousness  of  history 
and  the  inevitability  of  change,  let  tis  ex- 
amine the  validity  of  this  combination  and 
its  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  Can  we  expect  international  politics 
to  stand  still  or  technology  to  freeze?  Can 
leadtime  lost  while  we  stabilize  be  regained? 
Although  military  policy  forms  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  national  security  affairs,  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  political  "grand  design." 
Today,  then,  a  significant  measure  of  U..S. 
national  security  is  predicated  upon  a  bur- 
geoning rapprochement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  precisely  does  detente  mean?  Nar- 
rowly defined,  it  denotes  an  easing  of  strained 
relations.  It  does  not  denote  specific  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  political  issues.  Indeed, 
as  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  pointed  out.  we  have  no  reason 
for  expecting  any  dramatic  solutions  to 
festering  problems  such  as  the  German  ques- 
tion or  our  southeast  Asian  difficulties. 

The  real  significance  of  the  latest  Ameri- 
can-Soviet detente  lies  in  the  changed  psy- 
chological environment  between  the  two 
nations.  The  acceptance  of  this  psycho- 
logical shift  toward  what  the  Russians  call 
"coexistence"  is  the  result  of  the  lessening  of 
tensions  which — from  the  American  view — 
grew  out  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  and  the 
Sino-Soviet  schism.  Underlying  the  rap- 
prochement is  tMe  prevailing  U.S.  view  that 
both  countries  share  an  overwhelming  com- 
mon interest;  i.e  .  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war. 

Another  vital- ingredient  is  the  growing 
mood  of  turning  inward,  of  redirecting  our 
attention  and  energies  toward  pressing 
domestic  matters  and  away  from  efiforts  to 
unlock  long-neglected  international  prob- 
lems. Tl;ere  is  abroad  in  oar  land  a  new 
feeling  of  peaceful  coexistence.'  Ironically, 
this  feeling  has  arisen  from  the  success  of 
U.S.  strategic  nuclear  deterrence,  which  In 
large  measure  has  preserved  the  peace  for 
almost  two  decades.  Increasingly,  the  aura 
of  detente  has  taken  on  the  attributes  of  a 
new  orthodoxy. 

While  the  reality,  depth,  and  permanence 
of  the  thaw  are  open  to  question,  its  by- 
products are  clearly  visible.  Foremost  is  the 
drive  toward  what  has  been  called  nuclear 
stalemate.  This  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  concomitants  of  detente,  which  include 
a  lessening  of  cold-war  ideology  and  a  down- 
grading of  military  and  strategic  consider- 
atioi'.s. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
nuclear  stalemate  lacks  the  legitimacy  of 
a  formal  agreement.  As  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  it  has  been  implemented 
primarily  by  unilateral  initiative  with  per- 
haps a  tacit  understanding  that  the  Soviets 
also  have  accepted  a  strategic  slowdown  as 
in  their  best  interest. 

"With  the  distintegration  of  the  bipolar 
world  on  which  the  cold  war  was  based, 
Americans  *  *  *  have  begun  to  shift  their 
attention  *  •  *  to  problems  of  their  own 
domestic  society.  At  last  they  begin  to  feel 
themselves  able  to  dismiss  from  first  place  in 
their  minds  the  external   world   that,  for  a 


:  One  indicator  of  the  popular  acceptance 
of  detente  has  been  the  almost  unanimous 
support'  and  acceptance  of  Senator  Fitl- 
BRiGUTS  "New  Realities  and  Old  Myths," 
which,  in  effect,  formed  a  theory  and  ra- 
tionale for  accommodation.  There  have  been 
exceptions  to  this  consensus.  See  my  "Is 
Historv  Obsolete?"  Air  Force  Space  Digest. 
August  1964.  and  Morton  Kaplan's  searing 
indictment  of  the  Pulbright  thesis,  "Old 
Realities  and  New  Myths,"  World  Politics, 
Januarv   1965. 
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gencrat^jn  past,  has  intrvided  iiself  so  al.irni- 
ingly  on  their  consciousness."  (Louis  J. 
Halle.) 

•'Both  sides  in  the  arms  rnce  are  •  *  * 
confronted  by  tlie  dilemma  of  steadily  in- 
cre.-i.sii^Ej  military  power  and  steadily  decreas- 
ing national  security.  It  is  our  considered 
proies.vional  judgment  that  this  dilemma  has 
no  technical  solution.'  (Jerome  Wicsner 
and  Her'aert  Tork.l 

"All  ."i^ensible  people  In  nil  our  countries 
acroe  that  the  threat  which  brought  our 
Alli.'-ncc  into  being — the  direct  military 
threat  to  Western  Europe  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia— ha.s  receded.  But  all  Ecusiblc  people 
know  that  it  has  not  dir;^pp>eared:  and  no- 
body can  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  loom 
acani  shouid  the  West  weaken  iis  defen.sive 
postvire.  If  we  were  in  danger  of  forgetting 
this,  the  fall  of  Khrushchev  and  the  explo- 
sion of  a  first  nuclear  device  in  China  have 
been  a  salutary  reminder. 

"The  Chinese  nuclear  exp'.osion  *  •  • 
•was  perhaps  the  most  immediately  dramatic 
of  all  the  warnings  we  have  had.  Militarily 
and  in  the  short"  term,  it  is  of  very  little 
importance.  Politically  and  psychologically, 
and  in  the  long  term,  it  is  very  important 
indeed.  •  •  •  The  only  safe  -working  hypoth- 
esis for  us  to  adopt  is  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  resigns  itself  to  the  pro.-pcct  of  Chi- 
na's becoming  a  nuclear  power — and  it  can 
hardly  do  otherwise— it  vvuU  have  somehow 
or  other  to  come  to  terms  witii  China:  and 
that  if  it  succeeds  in  doing  so.,  the  implica- 
tions are  not  likely  to  be  to  the  advantage 
of  tiie  West."  (Manlio  BroE:o,  Secretary 
C.encral  of  NATO.) 

Thus  we  fi'id  the  United  States  leveling  off 
development  of  offensive  strategic  nticlear 
we.;pon  systenis,  Proponents  of  what  %ve 
may  call  strategic  stability  have  v/on  cut  over 
the-  adherents  of  strategic  superiority.  Stra- 
tegic military  stability  can  be  seen  as  a 
means  of  arms  control.  It  forms  a  midpoint 
between  those  who  clam.or  for  disarmament 
and  thoso  who  seek  clear  strategic  superiority. 

Bvit,  as  an  outgrowth  of  detente,  stability 
rests  upon  a  dual  rationale.  Along  with  the 
arms-control  syndrome,  there  has  evolved  a 
growing  conviction  in  U.S.  political  and  sci- 
entific circles  that  a  technological  solution  to 
the  arm.s  race  does  not  exist.  There  is  an 
ass'amption  tliat  further  technological  de- 
velopment or  breakthroughs  are  not  possible. 
Jer  ime  Wiesner.  scientific  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  Herbert  York.  Director 
Of  Defense  Research  and  Engineerincr  under 
President  Eisenhower,  ha;-*  receniiy  espoused 
this  viewpoint  and  decla.red  that  since  World 
War  II  our  national  security  has  been  de- 
creasing while  at  the  same  time  ottr  military 
po'.ver  iias  been  increa.^ing. 

The  philosophies  of  detente  and  techno- 
logical rigor  mortis  lead  logically  to  a  strat- 
egy of  minimt'.m  deterrence,  which  i.<;  seen  as 
perfectly  crimpatible  with  a  prrirxl  of  ac- 
commodation. 

Miitimum  or  finite  deterrence  sigr.als  an 
end  to  any  doctrine  that  relies  prim -.rily  en 
cour.terforcc  strategy.  Much  of  the  confu- 
sion in  the  deb:"te  over  coiniterforce  and 
city-busting  min  =  mu:n  deterrence  can  be 
traced  to  tlis  tricky  busin?-..^  of  force  struc- 
ture and  the  particular  period  in  time  that 
one  is  talking  about.  For  example,  the 
United  Sta*es  today  pos.^esses  a  good  meas- 
ure of  both  countfrforce  capability  and  city- 
busting  pi>nch.  TliO  B  5'2  fieet  in.surcs  a 
significant  measure  of  discriminating  coini- 
terforce  ability.  The  growing  hardened  and 
dispersed  Minuteman  force,  togetlirr  with 
the  Polaris  submarine  fleet,  augment^;  coun- 
terforce  with  a  po'.verful  missile  force. 

But  if  one  wi.shes  to  look  Into  the  3970"s. 
It  oeconies  equally  obvious  that — giern  the 
present  policy  direction— the  United  States 
Will  rely  primarily'orrwie  Minuteman-Polaris 
combination  as  far  as  a  strategic  nuclear  de- 
terrent is  concerned.  The  sians  are  tmmis- 
lakable.    This  trend  toward  minimum  deter- 


retice  and  away  from  preponderant  counter- 
force  has  sometimes  been  de$cribed  as  con- 
trolled or  limited  counterforce. 

The  strong  pull  of  detente,  tvith  Its  empha- 
sis on  mutual  deterrence  aiul  strategic  sta- 
bility rather  than  sviperiority.  ft.sters  both 
the  strategy  and  force  structure  wiiich  will 
fovern  the  future  US.  p<>.':turc.  Tims,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  tlic  B— 47  is  ob.'tolctc  and 
is,  in  fact,  bclJig  pliaaed  out  tliat  tlie  B- r>2 
v.iU  be  etttering  a  period  of  obsolescence  (it 
has  been  announced  that  early  model  B-52's 
will  be  phased  ovit  in  the  noir  future):  and 
that  .'Vtlas  and  Titan  I ICBM  units  are  phased 
out,  the  basic  rationale  fo'  the  strategic 
moratorium  rests  upon  a  tac  t  international 
detente  between  the  United  States  and  the 
S'^vict  Tjnion. 

Yet  nuclear  strategy  is  onl  y  as  credible  as 
the  means  available  to  carry  it  out.  A  Min- 
uteman-Polaris force  *is  prinarily  a  inini- 
mtun  deterrent.  The  futuri  design  of  the 
s-.raiepic  deterrent  force  is  consistent  with 
the  halt  in  the  arms  race,  the  establishment 
of  a  rapprochement,  and  |he  assumption 
that  no  signii^icant  technftlMtjic.il  break- 
throtighs  are  over  the  h.orizoq.  Thr  str.itcgic 
Eifaation  toward  which  we  aire  headed  i.s  in 
perfect  concert  with  politic^  of  continaing 
detente. 

The  present  climate  did  nijt  develop  over- 
night. For  several  years,  despite  setbacks, 
an  accommodation  has  beefi  building.  It 
has  been  nurtured  by  the  iiea  that  money 
siphoned  from  weapons  can  be  used  In  a 
thousand  peaceful  pur."uits  w-tthout  having 
to  pay  any  price  and  without  degradation 
to  our  national  sccitrity.  AnjinfiuentiaJ  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  populatiOii  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  fact  tiiat  nuclcaB  deterrence  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  ptirsiiit  of  peace 
and  freedom.  A  tinge  cf  nuclear  pacifi.sm 
hr.s  always  been  present.  "Xoo.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  crises  between  America  and 
Ui;s5iia.  some  have  beconie  \l:v-\  of  the  cold 
w..r.  Others  will  argue  t:-.  t  ta.e  cold  w.ir, 
with  its  ideological  over^cr-.r  3  .,:  ci  large  mili- 
tary expenditures,  is  a  tli.:.::  i  :  tlie  past. 

In  addition,  the  so-called  and  of  bipolarity 
has  accolfratcd  the  puU  of  iccomniodation. 
Since  it  is  felt  the  United  iS'.^atcs  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  onljf  two  of  many 
power  centers,  it  is  said  f  liat  fcationalism  and 
regionali.^in  have  tempered  tfiie  cold  war. 

If  all  of  this  sounds  like  an  overly  neat 
package,  it  is  nevcrthele.-s  precisely  in  tune 
with  ti;e  times.  However,  injthe  interests  of 
distas.tcful  realism,  several  qt|e.=--.tions  must  be 
raised.  The  first  has  to  do] with  v.hat  the 
diplcraatic  historian  of  World  Wi^r  II.  Herbert 
Feis,  has  called  the  prankislijiess  cf  history .- 
KhrurshcheVs  ouster  serves  )ns  an  excellent 
eMTinpIe  of  historical  surpri^— .strategic  in- 
telligence was  conspicuous  [by  its  ab.sence. 
What  further  unpredicutlile  events  lie 
aroinid  the  corner?  Wlio  id  atidacious  and 
f'.oU.'-h  enough  to  claim  forea 

There  is  dar.gar  in  attempt! 
a.  tcclniological  bialcmale  in  i 
cal  revolution.  Internatioij 
being  no  longer  monolithic,  1 
deal  with  a  fluid  Interna lionil  situation.  In 
view  of  Mao  T.se-timg'.s  age. [we  may  ho  en- 
tering a  period  wiien  the  tap  leadership  of 
both  Soviet  Rti'sia  and  Red  China  will  be  in 
a  state  of  flux.  Today's  dC'tsnte  may  be  to- 
morrow's cotiihct. 

As  to  prophecy,  we  rnr.ft  reicarn  the  old 
les;:on  that  we  cannot  unilaterally  foreclose 
technological  development. '  It  would,  of 
course,  be  comforting  if  we  cfculd  make  posi- 
tive predictions  about  the'cour'^e — or  the 
end — of  teciinoiogy  .and  thoii  .sit  back  ,aj-,d 
relix,  ending  tiie  drain  on  o»ir  pocketbooks. 
Yet.    the   liard  fact.s   of    t€cUtiol<>gy   and    tlie 


Sght? 

png  to  settle  for 
n  age  of  politi- 
il  conimunism 
I'e  shall  have  to 


contemporary    world    do    nol 
luxurv. 


•Robert  D.  Crane.   "The   Sino-Sovict  Dis- 
'  Herbert  Fcis.  "The  PranAshness  of  His-      puto  on  War  and  the  Cuban  Crisis,"  Orbis. 
tory,"  Virginia  Quarterly  Revjew,  'winter  1965.      fall  1964,  p  548. 


allow   VIS    this 


Technology,  advanced  weapons  develop, 
ment,  strategy,  and  politics  are  not  separate 
entities  but  meshing  segments  impacting 
on  the  Nation's  overall  standing  in  the' in! 
ternational  community.  Great  powers  are 
those  that  are  technologically  ad'.atKccl 
Teclinological  timidity  has  become  a  direct 
road  to  second-rate-power  status. 

The  United  States  has  all  the  tools  to  set 
tlie  tech.no'ogical  pace  in  the  second  half  of 
tlie  century.  As  tite  American  eroi,s  r«uion,';i 
product  ccnthiues  to  grow,  as  our  researcli 
centers  advar.ce  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge, and  as  U.S.  industry  continues  to  gain 
in  efficiency  and  productivity,  it  becomes 
mandatory  to  channel  the  results  Into  the 
Nation's  lifcblood.  incUiding  the  Defenfe 
Estatalishm.ent  In  general  and  the  tools  0' 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence  in  particular. 

Our  national  power  has  been  progressively 
built  over  the  ye;ars.  Its  solid  foiindatioii 
was  constructed  as  an  answer  to  aggression 
in  the  po.st -World  W.ir  II  periCKl — to  the 
enslavement  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Berlia 
blockade,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Soviet 
tiiruEt  into  the  space  age  on  October  4,  1957. 
The  design,  evolution,  and  production  cf 
strategic  weapons  take  years.  Dynamism 
today — or  lack  of  it — will  shape  otir  nat'or.,il 
posture  in  the  years  ahead.  Leadtime  rr- 
mains  a  reaJity  to  be  grappled  with;  there 
are  no  magic  detours. 

History  has  demonstrated  the  lesson  c' 
technological  prcparcdress.  It  w.as  the 
U.S.S  R  's  sputnik  that  thrust  space  into  the 
cold  war.  Have  we  forgotten  that  foUowlr.g 
the  moonshot  of  Lunik  TI  on  September  14 
1959,  Khrtishchev  arrived  in  the  United 
States  the  very  next  day  and  presented  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  with  a  replica  of  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  Russia  had  sent  to  tlie  moon^ 

Too  often  ignored  in  the  les-sons  of  the 
Cuban  m'.ssile  crisis  is  the  role  and  impor- 
tance of  strategic  military  superiority.  Maay 
have  pointed  to  the  Cuban  crisis  as  a  kir.d 
of  watershed  which  turned  nuclear  cor.- 
froritation  into  rapprochement.  Yet  it  also 
proved  the  flexibility  and  tuility  of  strategic 
power  both  as  a  deterrent  and  rs  an  um- 
brella for  conventional  force."^.  The  Cub.'^r. 
crisis  demonstrated  the  correlation  between 
tisable  strategic  power  and  political  leverage. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  master- 
ing the  psychological  use  of  militr^ry 
strength.  Escalation,  for  example,  is  a  tv.'o- 
way  street:  it  Is  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
againrt  and  a  threat  that  can  be  magnif.- 
cently  exploited  tmder  proper  conditions. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  strategic  supe- 
riority. 

This  jKiint  has  n/ot  been  lost  on  the  Soviets. 
Robert  D.  Crane  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University,  Wa.'^iingtcn, 
D.C.,  in  discussing  the  aftermath  of  the  mis- 
sile showdown  ar.d  the  connection  bctwee:i 
a  new  Russian  power  buildup  a|id.<tlctente, 
has  ptit  it  this  way :  -.^ 

"The  future  e'ltcccss  of  tliC  strategy  de- 
veloped by  Khrushchev  during  the  U^^e  i950'3 
and  early  1960's  would  require  another  period 
of  detente  similar  to  the  one  lie  initiated 
soon  after  coming  to  power.  The  new  i>ericd 
of  detente,  however,  would  have  to  be  basi- 
cally different  in  purpose.  It  would  not  be 
designed  merely  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
gain  time  for  building  up  the  defenses  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  outside  pressures. 
Rather  it  would  have  to  make  possible  a  long- 
range  program  of  b,a£ic  milit;iry  research  and 
development.  This  military  research  and 
development  program  in  ttirn  wottld  rely  on 
political  and  diplomatic  support  in  the  form 
of  a  strategic  dialog  on  arms  constraints."'' 

THE    MYTH    OF    DKTENTE 

Thtis.  the  Wiesner  and  York  thesis  that 
our  n.iticnal  sectiritv  has  declined  with  the 
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ir.crease  in  U.S. 


military  power  is  misleading 
at  best  and  natently  lalse  at  worst.  If  our 
Dower  had  not  dramatically  increased  in  the 
vears  after  World  War  II.  we  might  not  have 
any  national  sectuity  to  worry  alxiut  today. 
Further,  they  seem  to  infer  that  the  decrease 
in  sectifity  lias  come  about  as  a  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  military  ix)wer.  This  is 
.1  strange  and  perverse  logic. 

No  sane  person  argues  with  the  often- 
stated  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the 
USSli  share  a  common  interest  in  avoid- 
ing  nuclear  war.  Yet.  surely  thi.s  is  not  our 
onlv  inter': St.  nor  dyes  it  take  precedence 
ov°r  all  others,  including  the  preservation  of 
a  free  democratic  society.  Is  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Western  Europe  preferable  to  a  policy 
which  possesses  a  minimum  risk  of  nuclear 
war''  Tliose  who  stress  the  comomn-interest 
theme  seem  willing  to  turn  their  backs  on  a 
ho^f  of  problems  including  a  rapidly  de'cr- 
iomting  Western  alliance.  Paradoxically, 
the  .^mer:l.-an  penchant  for  deter.te  has  rein- 
forced the  French  twsition  for  going  full 
speed  on  builditig  a  Force  de  Frappe. 

Today's  liberals  who  preach  the  new  isola- 
tionism' because  of  their  obses-sion  with  nu- 
clear weapons  and  escalation  are  practicing 
escapism  and  parochialism  under  the  guise 
of  restraint  and  moderation. 

Tlie  dilemma  remains:  What  is  the  role  of 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence  in  the  age  of 
detente?  Most  importantly  perhaps,  despite 
the  existence  of  an  acco:nrn«iation,  one  must 
certainly  underscore  the  requirement  for 
speciflcallv  defined  long-range  objectives  in 
our  national-.security  pflicy:  objectives  that 
will  withstand  unsuspected  future  .shocks. 
Logically,  this  calls  for  continuing  the  policy 
of  nuclear  deterrence  that  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  American  national-security 
pjficv  for  two  decades— years  that  have  seen 
:ilmost  unbelievable  transformations  in 
warld  politics  and  the  very  fabric  of  our  lives. 
The  f.ict  is  that  our  strategic  retaliatory 
force  is  basic  to  our  security.  It  demands 
top  priority  because  any  weakness  here  could 
be' fatal.  This  does  not  mean  neglect  of  con- 
ventional and  unconventional  forces.  Bern- 
ard Brodie  li.os  described  the  interrelation- 
ship of  general  and  limited-war  forces  this 
way : 

"The  more  effectively  we  do  our  job  in  the 
area  of  total  war  capabilities,  the  greater  the 
range  of  possible  cases  for  the  application  of 
limited  force.  In  other  words,  we  probably 
have  to  spend  more  on  total  war  in  order  to 
have  sound  reason.s  for  spending  more  on 
limited  war."  ' 

Deterrence  cannot  be  boufjhit  che.'.ply  nor 
can  it  be  Uken  for  granted.  If  deterrence  is 
to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  dynamic- 
based  on  technological  advance,  not  tech- 
nological stalemate.  To  gamble  with  tech- 
nology is  tantamount  to  playing  Ru.'^sian 
roulette  with  survival. 

Of  equal  impv^rtance  to  technology  is  the 
use  of  the  nuclear  deterrent  on  the  interna- 
tional political  stage.  The  supreme  irony  is 
that,  in  certain  situations,  noiiu.se  of  deter- 
rence in  international  politics  can  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  overplaying  one's  Hiuclear  ca- 
pability. Neither  of  these  extremes  can  sub- 
st.tute  for  timing  and  dexterity. 

Recognition  that  change  and  uncertainty 
aI^e  the  stuff  of  history  demands  flexibility 
and  an  open  mind.  The  idea  that  the  exist- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  plus  accommoda- 
llon  equals  the  ab.sence  of  war  and  that  we 
can  therefore  settle  for  a  policy  of  inaction 
is  spurious  and  self-defeating. 

The  United  States  must  not  turn  its  back 
on    the     future.     Should     we     think     that 


today — or  tomorro'A'— might  be  a  convenient 
place  to  stop,  even  for  a  breather,  other  na- 
tions will  pick  up  the  challenge.  And  with 
what  philosophies  and  purpose;  to  gaiide 
thetn?     We  dare  not  risk  it. 

The  present  world  situation  and  ov.r  com- 
mitment to  freedom  demand  that  no  artifi- 
ci;il  obstacles  be  placed  in  the  way  of  scien- 
tific progress  and  the  technulogical  revolu- 
tion. Technological  stability  cannot  be  de- 
creed. 

TJie  slowdown  in  the  pursuit  01  techno- 
logical progress  can  result  only  in  wasiing 
away  our  hard-earned  stockpile  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Leadtime  being  'A-hat  it  is,  this 
would  create  a  built-in  hiatus  between  the 
time  unanticipated  events  shock  the  Nation 
into  moving  forward  in  weaponry  and  the 
time  when  the  needed  nev.'  systems  can  be 
operational. 

Western  democracy's  best  safeguard  is 
s.rritcgic  military  superiority.  Without  it 
our  free  institutions  could  be  v.iped  out  ui 
hours.  Ne-.ther  the  Soviet  leaders  nor  the 
ntilitant  Red  Chinese  hierarchy  have  for- 
sworn their  ultimate  objectives. 

In  an  age  which  pays  homage  to  images, 
eupliemism.  and  cutely  turned  phrases,  we 
must  guard  vigilantly  ag  ir.i-st  any  unilateral 
act  of  technological  stalemate  or  cttHoack. 
There  is  evolving  a  cult  which  seeks  to  cloak 
constraint  and  cutback  under  the  cover  of 
rapprochement  and  reasonableness.  Such 
distortion  attempts  to  circum->ent  realities 
by  incessantly  telling  us  we  can  win  without 
really  trying. 

W'hen  survival  depends  upon  knowledge 
and  its  constain.  application,  wisdom  be- 
comes the  ability  to  recognise  and  accept 
the  realities  of  the  nuclear  age. 

Until  world  powers  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  outstanding  political  questions 
bi.cked  by  guaranteed  arms  inspection  and  a 
supranational  organization  with  the  power 
and  means  of  enforcement,  Oskar  Morgen- 
stern's  admonition  will  remain  sound:  The 
defense  v^e  need  is  tiic  defense  we  can  afford. 


'  Bernard  Brodie,  "Defense  Policy  and  the 
Possibility  of  Tot.;U  War,"  Daedaltis,  October 
1962,  reprinted  in  Survival,  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies,  London,  November-Decem- 
ber 1962. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleapues  to 
the  editorials  "Should  Wait"  and  "United 
States  Acts  as  Critics  Argue"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbus,  Ind.,  Evening 
Repiiblican  and  the  Anderson.  Ind.,  Bul- 
letin respectively.  Both  articles  bring  to 
licrht  a?ain  the  wisdom  of  President 
Johnson's  immediate  action  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  wliich  saved  count- 
less lives  of  Americans  and  extirpated 
the  Communist  infiltTi'.tion  of  the  Rebel 
forces. 

As  the  President  rccoGnizes.  it  is  always 
important  that  we  v.ork  with  our  Amer- 
ican iiei'-thbors  when  crises  plague  our 
Hemisphere:  but  unfoi-tunatcly  we  have 
yet  to  build  an  intcr-Americatf  machin- 
ery capable  of  instantly  responding  to  the 
sudden  flare-ups  which  the  Communists 
are  so  quick  to  take  advantage  of. 

These  editorials  laud  the  President's 
effective  iiiterim  activity  which  assured 
that  there  wotild  not  be  another  "Cuba" 
and  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  under- 
take fui'ther  responsibilities  in  assisting 
the  Dominican  peoples  in  achieving  a 
peaceful,  democratic  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record. 


Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Columbus  (Ind.i  Republican, 

May  7.  19651 

Shocxd  Wait; 

With  the  EKjmmican  crisis  appearing  to  be 

eased   slightly,  second-guessers  are   arguing 

over  the  wisdom  of  President  Johnson's  rapid 

dispatch    of    American   troops   to   their    first 

landing  on  the  soil  of  a  L;it!n  natloja  in  more 

than  a  generation.  ' 

President  Johnson  has  repeated  several 
times  that  his  first  reason  to  get  the  marines 
into  S.into  Domingo  was  to  protect  American 
lives  and  that  tiicse  lorces  were  bolstered  as 
the  fighting  grew  v.orse  and  it  appeared  that 
Co:nmunist  forces  were  taking  over  the  ret>el- 
lion. 

But  u  number  of  critics  still  question 
whether  or  not  there  ever  really  was  any 
danaeT  of  a  Communist  takeover  of  the  Do- 
mlnJe.m  Republic.  The  New  York  Times  ob- 
serv'-Pd  that  since  U.S.  troops  have  intervened. 
no  one  any  longer  will  be  able  to  prove  or 
dispro'.e  tlie  thesis  that  a  rebel  victorj-  would 
ha-.e  brought  a  Communist  government  to 
S.into  Domingo. 

The  Times  seems  to  be  taying  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  have  waited  until  the 
new  government  had  signed  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Russian 
technicians  had  besun  arriving,  perhaps  be- 
ing spared  from  their  duties  in  Cuba.  It 
w.as  this  same  New  York  Times  which  had 
so  m.uch  trouble  ma'King  up  its  mind  whether 
C.istro  was  really  a  Communist. 

And  while  the  Times  raises  the  question 
of  no  proof  that  the  Communists  were  a 
threat  m  S.into  Domingo,  other  critics  warn 
of  the  great  damage  done  by  this  return  to 
gunboat  diplomacy,  damage  to  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  and  to  the  concept  of  inter- 
American  cooperation,  equality,  and  nonin- 
ttrvention  in  internal  affairs  built  up  over 
the  years. 

It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  the  Do- 
minican revolution  would  have  long  been 
over  ar.d  many  American  lives  possibly  lost 
before  the  Organization  of  American  States 
could  have  decided  on  the  need  for  such  ac- 
tion and  acted. 

The  whole  Dominican  question  should  tye 
debated  i!t  the  councils  of  the  0.\S.  and  the 
0.\S  muit  take  the  lead  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  Dcminican  problem.  But  it  is, 
thanks  to  the  United  States,  that  the  problem 
confrontit:e  the  Organization  of  American 
Statr-s  is  that  of  building  a  stable  democ- 
racy in  the  Etominican  Republic  and  not  a 
problem  of  what  to  do  abnxu  another  Com- 
naunist  "Cuba"  in  the  Western  Hemisphc.-^. 


[From  the  .Anderson  (Ind  1   Bulletin.  M-.y  8. 

1965] 

U.viTED  St.^tes  Acts  .^s  CRincs  .^p.Gvr 
With  the  Dominican  crisis  sputtering  to  an 
end,  at  !ea!^t  m  ii-s  shooting  phase,  second- 
guessers  are  arguing  over  the  wisdom  of  Pres- 
ident Johsisons  rapid  dispatch.ing  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  their  first  landing  on  the  soil 
of  a  Latin  nation  in  more  than  a  generation. 
One  questioii  that  occupies  some  critics  is 
whether  or  not  there  ever  really  was  any 
danger  of  a  Communist  t.i^.keover  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  New  York  Times. 
for  one.  observed  that  since  U.S.  troops  had 
intervened,  no  one  any  longer  will  be  able  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  thesis  that  a  rebel  vic- 
tory would  have  brought  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment to  Santo  Donimgo. 

Presumably,  the  President  shotild  have 
waited  until  the  new  government  had  signed 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russian  technicians  had  begun  arriving, 
perhaps  being  spared  from  their  duties  In 
Cuba. 
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Others  decry  the  great  damage  done  the 
good  neighbor  policy  and  the  concept  of  In- 
ter-American cooperation  and  equity  and 
nonintervention  in  internal  atrairs.  so  labo- 
riously built  up  over  the  j-ears,  by  this  alleged 
return  lo  'gunboat  diplomacy." 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Dominican 
revolution  would  have  long  been  over  before 
the  Organization  of  American  States  could 
have  decided  on  the  need  for  action,  and 
taken  such  action,  had  the  United  Scales  sat 
b.ick  and  waited  upon  its  advice  and  consent. 

The  v.liole  Dominican  question,  of  course, 
6*iould  be  debated  in  the  councils  of  the  OAS. 
But  It  is  thanks  to  the  United  States  that 
the  problem  confronting  us  and  our  Latin 
fellow  members  today  is  that  of  building 
Etable  democracy  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  not  what  to  do  about  another  Commu- 
nist foothold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1:30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
<^at  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.;  took 
a  recess  until  1:30  o'clock  the  same  day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the 
Senate  reas.=;cmbled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Prcpidins  01|Iccr  -Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) . 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legisi..'\tive  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1837  >  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suE^Ejest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS   UNTIL   2   P|m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  a 
further  mark  of  reypcct  and  admiration 
for  Astronauts  James  A.  McDivitt  and 
Edward  H.  White,  the  Senate:  will  stand 
in  recess  until  2  o'clock.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2  p.m.  thei  same  day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  wa3  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair' . 


P.M. 


FLIGHT    OF    -GEMINI    IV— RECESS 
TO  1:30  O'CLOCK 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Prc.<^ident,  I  have  a 
happy  suggestion  to  make  to  my  ma- 
jority  leader,   the    Senator   from   Mon- 
tana  [Mr.  MaxsiieldL  and  to  the  floor 
manancr  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  at  the 
moment,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sp.^RKMA^-!.    HistoiT  is  being  made  at 
this    very    moment.     The    eyes    of    the 
woiid   are    on   two    great   patriots    in   a 
space   ship  who   are   in  the  process   of 
coming  down  to  earth.     My  suggestion  is 
that  no  Senator  should  feel  the  slightest 
dereliction  in  his  Senate  duties  because 
he  is  in  front  of  a  television  set  some- 
where in  the  precincts  of  the  Senate.     I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  those  two  great  patriots  are 
safely  landed  and  all  of  us  have  had  an 
opportunity  to   be   participants   as   ob- 
sei-vers  in  that  great  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can histoi-y.     I  make  that  stiggestion. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   to 

recognize  the  achievement,  and  as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  admiration  for  as- 
tronauts James  A.  McDivitt  and  Edward 
H.  White,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


RECESS    UNTIL    2:30 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  for 
the   same  reason.s  previo'jsly   :^.aLcd,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  iij  recess  un- 
til tlic  hour  of  2 ; 30  p.m.  •■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ciueslion  is  en  agreeing  to  th^  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.     | 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  ar.d  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:20  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the' recess  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfLccr  'Mr.  IIahris  in 
the  chair  • . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDIl-TG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procefeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  ASTRONAUTS  JAMES 

A.     MCDIVITT     AND     EDWAFD     H. 

WHITE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  maye  be  recognized  briefly,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  means  to  commend  the 
astronauus.  Mr.  James  A.  McDivitt  and 
Mr.  Edward  H.  White,  who  have  just 
completed  a  4-day  successful  space 
flight.  They  carried  much  in  the  way 
of  hopes  as  far  as  our  owt.  country  is 
concerned.  They  compoitid  themselves 
with  valor,  with  dignity^  and 
courage. 

We  are  just  as  happy  as 
their  wives  are,  as  their  families  are,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  succo-^sfully  com- 
plete this  flight  and  add  additional  luster 
to  the  struggle  that  is  p.ohm  on  in  man's 
attempts  to  conquer  outer  space.  The 
Senate  extends  to  them  its  best  wislics 
and  congratulations. 

Mr.    DIRKSEJN.      Mr.    President,    the 
successful     flight     of     Uie     astronauts, 


with 


through  orbit,  is,  fii-st  of  all,  testimony 
to  their  personal  courage.  I  doubt 
whether  anybody  can  quit«  appreciate 
the  courage  that  has  to  be  summoned 
up  for  a  man  to  offer  him.<;clf  for  a  flight 
in  space.  It  is  a  testimony  also  to  their 
fidelity  to  their  country  and  the  con- 
tribution they  can  make  to  science  and 
to  the  well-being  and  defense  of  their 
coimtry. 

In  addition,  it  is  testimony  to  man's 
unending  curiosity  about  space,  and  hi.s 
constant  devotion  to  the  endeavor  of 
conquering  space  and  distance. 

I  ijrcsume  we  can  .set  apart  perhaps  the 
last  100  yeai-s  as  that  period  in  which 
v,e  conquered  time,  space,  distance,  and 
temperature,  by  means  of  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  radio,  television,  air 
conditioning,  ,the  airplane,  and  the  heli- 
copter. Ail  of  these  ai-e  nothing  more 
than  man's  conquest  of  natural  forces. 
Again  two  great  intrepid  souls  have 
o.ffered  themselves,  along  v.'ith  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  space:  I  say. 
All  hail  to  their  courage  and  to  their  de- 
votion to  their  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  our  distin  aiished  leaders  in  the  re- 
marks they  have  made  commending  the 
astronauts  and  all  tho.^c  who  have  been 
a.-^sociated  with  them  ir.  making  this  ac- 
complishment possible.  It  has  been  a 
great  undertaking.  It  has  called  for 
adventure  of  the  highest  order.  Even 
though  the  accomplishments  thus  far  at- 
tained have  been  spectacular,  arid  v.ill 
continue  to  be  so  through  the  years  in 
the  impact  they  will  have,  it  is  difiicult 
to  envisage  the  extent  to  which  this  ef- 
fort can  and  will  be  carried  out. 

I  heard  over  the  radio  this  morning, 
as  I  was  driving  to  work,  the  voice  of  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Erar.n.  speaking  at  a  col- 
lege commencement  at  which  he  was 
given  an  honoraiy  doctor's  degree,  make 
this  rather  simple  statement,  but  one  of 
great  implication — that  man  would  con- 
tinue to  explore  space  as  long  as  there 
was  yet  space  uncx-plorcd. 

When  we  think  back  to  the  times  of 
exploration  by  water,  that  same  spirit 
was  in  being.  Even  to  this  day.  if  there 
is  any  unexplored  area  anywhere  on 
earth,  man  seeks  to  explore  it.  It  is  an 
easy  prediction  to  reflect  that  that  will 
continue.  The  flight  which  has  just 
been  made  has  done  much  toward  for- 
warding tis  to  tliat  day. 

Dr.  von  Braun.  in  the  same  statement, 
laid  down  a  kind  of  calendar  of  events 
as  thov  may  hsppcn  in  the  future.  It  is 
freely  predicted  that  wc  shall  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  by  1970.  within  5  years  of 
this  time. 

I  heard  Dr.  von  Eraun  make  a  speech 
at  one  time  in  wlrich  he  said: 

We  shall  not  stop  at  the  moon.  We  shall 
go  to  M.-irs.  We  shall  go  to  Venus— yea,  we 
sh.ill  e:o  to  the  outermost  of  galaxies. 


they  are,  as 


It  siiows  the  dreams  that  motivate 
those  people  as  they  search  the  outer 
reaclic-s  of  space. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  watch 
those  developments  at  rather  close  hand. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  von  Braun  and  lus 
team  of  Gorman  scientists  were  moved  to 
mv  hometown.  There  they  did  work  on 
missile-s.  In  1955  thry  constructed  the 
first  moderate-range  missile,  a  range  of 
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n-obably  a  hundred  miles.  I  remember 
how  they  were  able  to  stretch  that  dis- 
taiiCe  until  they  attained  a  range  of 
^ome  1.500  miles.  .    ., 

"  I  remind  Senators  that  it  was  a  missne 
10-^:  was  produced  at  Redstone  Arsenal 
in'mv  hometown,  the  .soupea-up  Red- 
-orethat  became  Jupiter-C,  that  put  up 
»'^eVirsi  satellite  for  the  free  world.  It 
%v'as    the    Redstone    that    carried    Alan 

Sheoard.  ,  ,  -     - 

There  in  my  hometown  I  ha\-e  watcnea 
ih'-ough  the  years  the  develoimient  of 
the  mightiest  sisace  machine  in  the 
world.  The  Saturn  has  an  initial  thrust 
ofVi  million  foot-pounds.  Saturn  5, 
which  is  the  ultimate  in  that  develop- 
mert  will  have  five  times  that  thrust; 
^^r.d  It  will  be  that  mechanism  which  will 
be" used  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  within 
the  next  5  years.  _ 

V.'e  should  feel  good  that  this  m..ssion 
ha":  been  so  well  completed.     Wc  should 
feel  happy.     We    should   feel   humbled, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  sho'uld  look  to 
the  future  with  a  great  deal  cf  confi- 
cer.ce  as  to  what  man  can  do  and  will  do. 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    at    10 
minutes  to  1  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
«;u''^"'ested  to  the  majority  leader  that,  in 
View  of  the  fact  that  we  were  hving  in 
a  gi-eat  hour  of  history,  it  v.'ould  be  most 
appropriate  if  the  Senate  took  a  rcce-ss 
so  that  Senators  could  join  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writing  of  that  history. 
Tl-.e  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield:  .  in 
his    characteristic     way,     imjnediatc'.y 
joined  me  in  that  suggestion,  and  I  thank 
him.    I  know  I  thank  him  in  behalf  of 
•  thp  entire  member.ship  of  tl:e  Senate  for 
dec'.aring  the  recess  that  permitted  us 
in  the  last  hour  and  a  half  to  ree  th:5 
?re2t    chapter     of     American     history 

vrritten. 

Two  crer.t  p.itiictF.  t'ne  prim.ary  per- 
sonages involved  in  the  v.-riting  of  the 
chapter,  v.-ere  among  others  who  also 
helped  write  this  chapter. 

■At  this  point  Mr.  Hakkis  took  the 
ch.vir  as  Presiding  Officer.  • 

Mr.  J.IORSE.  Mr.  President.  Chris 
Craft  all  the  scientists,  all  the  astro- 
nauts, including  McDivitt  and  White. 
ar.d  hundreds  of  patriotic  Americans. 
madp  It  pc^sible  for  these  two  dedicnted 
patriots  to  write  thi.<  glorious  chapter. 
I  believe  that  each  of  us  is  a  better 
human  being  becau.'-e  of  the  cbscvvations 
■s-.-e  have  made  and  the  participation  in 
which  we  were  involved  as  Americans 
during  the  past  hour  and  a  half,  as  we 
anxir^uplv  followed  the  return  of 
McDivitt  and  White  to  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Wasp. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  hour  in 
which  to  be  alive.  I  hope  that  each  of 
i!s  will  rededicate  him.se:f  to  the  res;xv.> 
sibilities  which  are  ours  as  free  Ameri- 
cans, and  will  do  what  we  can  in  accord- 
ance with  our  sights  and  our  reason,  as 
a  resu:t  of  the  exciting  chapter  of  history 
which  has  just  been  written.  t.o  make 
thi?  country  an  ever  bettor  place  in  winch 
to  live. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
S?AFKMANl  just  referred  to  our  being 
more  humble.  Certainly,  we  are  more 
humble.  But  I  hope  each  of  us  feels  more 
dedicated  to  the  spiritual  values  wlrich 
f  r?  such  an  inseparable  part  of  our  con- 
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ditioning  as  human  beings,  and  will  make 
his  o\'.Ti  interpretation  of  an  event  such 
as  this.  I  do  not  sec  how  anyone  can  see 
and  hear  what  we  have  just  witnessed  in 
the  past  hour  and  a  half  without  recog- 
nizing tliat  there  is  a  Creator  who  directs 
the  universe. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of   :!  e  bill    ■  S.   1837 »    to  amend  lurther 

the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 

amended,  and  lor  other  i)urpoies. 

Mr.  MORfcE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  involv- 
ing d.scussion  of  procedure  a!.d  the  pro- 
gram, so  far  as  oppcs.ucn  to  tiie  foreign 
aid  bi.l  now  beiore  t^.c  Senate  r'  con- 
cerned. 

We  are  now  in  the  second  day  of  de- 
bate on  this  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
Comnrittee  on  Fore:gn  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FuLEr.iGHTl. 
made  the  opening  statement  for  the  pro- 
ponent's of  tJ~.e  foreign  aid  bill. 

Tins  afternoon  it  fails  to  my  responsi- 
bility to  ma'tie  the  opening  statement  on 
beh.-.lf  of  the  oppo.-.tion  to  the  ioieign 
aid  bill. 

It  is  really  not  accurate  to  talk  about 
proponents  "  and  op;x;nents.  because 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  as  to 
the  uitunate  objective.  We  have  a  ccm- 
mon  objective,  irrespective  of  difierences 
in  position  on  the  bill  as  be'.v.een  a3rm- 
ative  support  and  negative  opposition. 

Our  objective  as  U.S.  Senators  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  St.itcs. 

There  is  no  cifTerer.ce  betv.-een  us,  j. 
am  sure,  so  far  as  that  objective  is  con- 
cerned. Our  diUcrenccs.  really,  are 
difTerenccs  m  tlie  evaluation  of  objec- 
tives, differences  in  interpretation  cf 
the  facts,  differences  as  to  the  best  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  to  promote  the 
common  objective:  Tlie  best  welfare  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatioirs,  this  is  not  a  ne'.v 
position  for  me.  so  far  as  my  altitude  to- 
ward the  foreign  aid  program  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  belKNe  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
time,  over  all.  is  not  in  the  best  in:ere&t.s 
of  future  generations  of  Americans,  nor 
is  it  in  the  best  interests  of  the  present 
generation  of  A-mericans. 

As  debate  prcgrcsire?.  I  shall  ad- 
vance— as  I  have  in  many  years  past,  by 
bringing  up  to  date  the  evidence  which 
has  been  adduced  since  I  last  discussed 
ti^ose  premises — my  deep  conviction  that 
everywhere  that  foreign  aid  is  being 
operated  en  the  ba^is  of  it^  present  for- 
mat. American  lore.gn  aid  is  making 
h'andreds  of  thousands  ci"  Comn■lti:u^t.s 
around  the  world. 

I  shall  advance  the  premise,  and  de- 
fend it.  that  American  mihtaiy  aid.  as 
it  is  being  administered  at  present, 
jeopardizes  peace,  and  that  if  it  is  peace 
which  America  seeks,  di-astic  changes  in 
American  military  aid  should  be  enacted 
into  law  this  year.    They  should  have 


been  enacted  last  year.  They  should 
have  been  enacted  the  year  before  that. 
They  should  have  been  enacted  many 
years  past,  because  I  am  satisfied  that 
v.hen  the  history  of  American  military 
aid  is  written — after  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  who  will  be  voting  on  this  bill  are 
pone  from  the  scene — future  generations 
of  Anrericans  will  be  condemned  with  the 
cour.'^e  of  action  which  we  have  followed 
in  respect  to  Am.erican  militarj-  aid. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  enter  into  a 
discu.ssion  of  the  substance  cf  some  of 
the  premises  I  have  in  mind,  let  me  speak 
for  a  fev.-  moments  about  some  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  connection  with 
tlie  debate.  I  particularly  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GFrE::r--G3  with  whom  I  have  worked  for 
many  years  to  m-ake  foreign  aid  worth 

while. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Does  the  Senator 

believe  there  is  understanding  on  the 

part  of  the  adminhstration  and  others 

that  our  efforts  through  the  years  have 

been  designed  to  improve  and  strength- 

eri    the    adm.inistration    of    foreign    aid. 

and   that   if  some  of  the  amendments 

that  v.e  propose  were  adopted,  it  would 

mean  not  only  the  saving  of  funds  to  the 

Trea-sui-y.  but  also  the  far  more  effective 

use  of   foreign   aid,   by   which  it  would 

tend  to  achieve  the  objectives  that  are 

alieied    for    it.    but    wh^ch    are    being 

thv.-arted  by  lis  m.aladministratiou? 

Mr.  MOPwSE.  I  wish  I  could  reply  by 
saying  that  I  beheve  the  administration 
has  that  understanding,  but  the  admin- 
istration has  no:  shown  tne  slightest 
evidence  that  it  comprehends  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  others  of 
us  who  have  been  tr3.-ing  to  change  the 
foreign  aid  program  for  some  time. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  administration 
does  not  even  shov,-  that  it  has  any  under- 
standin::  of  what  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  been  point- 
ing out  for  years  as  being  involved  in 
our    foreign   aid   program — inefBciency. 
waste,  cori-uption,  and  threats  to  the 
peace.     With  evidence  so  clear,  I  am  a: 
a  loss  to  understand  why  this  admlius- 
tration    and    previous    aeiministrations 
have  not  tried  to  put  into  effect  the  nec- 
essary reforms  based  upon  the  repcns  of 
our    o-ATi    Comptroller    General.     When 
Con:;: ess  has  acted  to  VsTite  chairges  into 
law  over  administration  objections,  those 
changes  are  subseQuently  advertised  as 
::reai  improvements  by  the  administra- 
tion.    Of  ccur£e.  there  are  many  more 
changes  that  any  administration  would 
find   useful    if    it    could   bring   itself   to 
reccgnize  that  in  the  past  Congress  has 
shown  good  judgment  in  amending  the 
profrram. 

Mr.  GRLXNTSG.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further'^ 


Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  know  the  Senator 
appt-eciates  it.  but  I  wonder  how  many 
others  appreciate,  that  our  foreign  mili- 
ta.T  aid  program,  wliich  is  ost.en£ibly 
£je«:--Tied  to  check  communism  and  the 
militarv  advances  of  the  Soviet  Umon 
and  ethers— China  among  others— has 
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resulted  in  our  plvint,'  money  for  that 
purpose  to  countries  which  use  the  arms 
to  fii,"ht  oflch  other.  I  rofor  to  the  case 
of  India  and  Pakistan;  Greece  and  Tiu-- 

key,  which  fisht  each  other  over  Cyprus; 
and  the  latest  development,  our  offerincj 

aims  to  Jordan,  to  be  u.^ed  by  them  to 
raid  Israel  and  to  kill  people. 

It  is  fantastic  that  the  admini.stration 

JK\s  not  appreciate  that  fact  and  serve 
nice  on  tho.^c  countries  that  no  more 
military  aid  will  be  piovided  unle.s.s  it  is 
used  for  the  purposes  oriuinally  indi- 
cated, some  of  which  are  "no  longer  valid. 
>Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  he  i.s  unanr-^werably  rlyht. 
In  past  years,  I  have  supported  his 
amendments  dealing  with  these  matters, 
and  shall  aaain  do  so  this  yeai-. 

This  afternoon  I  shall  speak  only  in 
terms  of  rather  broad  seneralities,  and 
shall  outline  the  case  which  I  propose  it) 
make  asainst  the  administration  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid:  then  we  shall  go 
into  depth  which  respect  to  the  serious 
mi-takes  which  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
h^s  outlnicd.  For  example,  he  has  re- 
feired  to  the  military  aid  prouram  of  the 
Ur.ited  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when  I 
picked  up  the  newspaper  the  other  inorn- 
in'^  and  read  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara,  made  a  formal 
of&cial  proposal  tl"iat  we  would  supply 
Saudi  Arabia  with^,i^OO  million  worth  of 
military  aid.     It  is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  he  said  in 
that  speech.  That  is  what  he  proposed 
in  the  speech  he  made.  He  proposed,  for- 
mally, to  build  up  in  the  Middle  East 
military  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  tune 
of  $100  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
>    the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    lyi.-^ld. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara spoke  about  selling  military 
-  equipment.  I  do  not  believe  he  called  it 
aid.  If-  the  Senator  is  referring  to  the 
same  iri-ticle  that  I  read,  it  was  not  aid, 
as  we  use  the  word :  rather,  he  was  .«peak- 
in:;  about  authorizinEf  the  ."^ale  of  the 
equipment  for  cash  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  sale  of  SlOO  million  worth 
of  military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
ii--  not  aid? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  aid  in  the 
usual  sense  in  which  we  use  that  word. 
In  the  Senator's  sense,  of  course,  all  of 
it  is  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  the  Senator 
ihmk  I  have  been  piote.sting  all  these 
years? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Rec- 
ord could  leave  the  impression  that  we 
were  giving  aid.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator    was    u.sing    the    word    in    that 
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'shion. 
Mr    MORSE. 


That  is  what  I  have 
namely,  our  Govern- 
selling  weapons  of  war 
peace  of  the  world,  to 
kill  thousand.s  of  human  beings,  and  then 
riniung  church  bells  on  Sundays.  What 
tional  hyprocrisy 


been  protesting; 
ment's  giving  or 
to  endanger  the 


ftGtional 


Mr.  GRUENING 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  MORSE.      I  yield. 

Mr.   GRUENING.      How    ct'.os    the   ad- 
ministration reconcile  its  oft  i reiterated 

plca.s  for  peace  on  earth,  and  the  peacc- 

kee:)ip.£r  objective  as  beincr  tin-  jii  inie  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  in  the  world, 
with  j:;oing  into  the  arms  bu.sinjss  on  this 
tremendous  .scale? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  never  look 
ministration  to  reconcile  its 
eneies  or  its  maliea.^ances. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  tojniy  the;  !:■ 
imagine  building  up  the  mili|ar.>  pow-er 
of    dictatorships    in    the    Mi 
which  at'  tlie  very  moment  tl 
are    talking    about    making 
anyone  believe  that  the  McNf 
gram  for  $100  million  worth 
equipment  for  Saudi  Arabia  v 
for   the   sheiks   to   play    tidd 
hopscotch    or    hide-and-seek 
around-thc-rosy?     We  are 
dangerous    men.    The    prop( 
equip  them.     A  great  deal  of    t  will  find 
its  way  to  the  royalist  Yemen  s,  who  are 
fighting  tiie  Egyptians  whosi 
chine  we  feed  wirh  surplus 


o  this  ad- 
inconsist- 


dle    East. 

t  I  speak 
•ar.     Does 

lara  pro- 
f  military 
ill  be  tised 

winks   or 

or    rin^- 

d^ling  with 

sal    is    to 


administration  has  the  audacity  to  try 
to  tell  the  American  people,  tl  rough  this 
misleading  propaganda,  that!  we  are  a 
nation  of  peace. 

We  are  a  thieat  to  the  p^ce 
world.    It  is  about  time  that 
ican  people  faced  the  fact  tiat  if 
follow   this   administration   |n   its 


war 
ood. 


ma- 
The 


,^ 


of  the 
Amer- 
they 
war 
plans,  hundreds  of  thousand!  of  Amer- 
ican boys  will  die  in  battle  in  the  montl^.s 
not  too  far  ahead — but  not  v.ijlh  the  vote 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

We  will  either  practice  ouf  ideals,  or 
we  v,-iil  have  no  ideals  Inhagine  the 
great  sum.s  of  money.  tako:i  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Stites.  being 
u."ed  to  build  up  competing  rrulitary  ma- 
chines in  India  and  Pakistan,  which 
would  be  of  no  value  to  the  Uiiited  States 
in  case  of  "var  wi"h  Ru.^-ia.  "tri'ie  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  know,  bocause  tliey 
ha,ve  been  taken  so  far  dov,n  the  joad  to 
government  by  concealment  that  they  do 
not  have  the  facts  as  to  whatltheir  Gov- 
ernment is  up  to.  about  the  iiidi  .secrecy 
on  v.'hich  American  forei-^n  policy  is  con- 
ducted. Tlie  American  peofie  do  not 
have  the  facts  about  the  police  state  in- 
stitution that  has  been  built  into  this 
so-called  democracy,  known  »s  the  CIA 
whose  acti\ities.  I  may  say  a$  cliairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  in  Latin  America  have  been  a 
.source  of  th.rcat  to  the  poaca.  time  and 
time  again.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  foreign  polipy.  because 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  sacred  obhea- 
tion  to  future  generations  of  American 
boys  and  girls.  For  example,  v.e  should 
retin-n  to  the  type  of  foreign  policy  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  envisioned  wlien,  20 
years  ago.  he  tried  to  obtain  support  for 
following  a  course  of  action  in  Indochina 
directly  opposite  to  the  cour*.'  of  action 
that  the  present  admirdst ration  is  fol- 
lowing and  preceding  administrations 
have  followed  in  Indochina.  Had  we  fol- 
lowed the  Franklin  Roosevelt  program. 
American  boys  would  not  be  dyuig  in 
southeast  A.^ia  today. 


There  are  many  who  do  not  wish  to 
listen  to  totmh  talk.  There  arc  many 
who  do  not  wish  to  face  up  to  the  ugly 
realitifs.      The.y    would    much    piefer  to 

take  the  flag  behind  the  chair  of  the 
Pre.sidint,'  Officer  and  wave  it  into  t alters 

with  then-  .so-called  supe:  patriotism. 

I-et.  me  .';ay  to  those  who  arc  so  anxious 
to  have  American  boys  die  in  southeast 
Asia,  'Come  on.  The  line  forms  at  the 
right.  Otfer  yom-jclvcs  as  a  substitute 
for  an  American  boy  whom  you  are 
drafting  and  .sending  over  there.  You 
corns  back  in  a  conin.  since  you  are  so 
anxious  that  there  be  killing  of  God's 
children,  whatever  their  race  or  color,  in 
an  unnecessary,  unjustiTiable.  illegal,  and 
unconscionable  war  in  southeast  Asia." 
It  is  a  war  that  the  President  cannot 
justify  under  his  oath  as  Commander  in 
Chief  un^er  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  because  the  PiesideiU  docs 
not  have  the  slightest  right  under  the 
Con.',titution  to  send  a  .single  boy  to  his 
death  in  southeast  Asia  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Where  is  the  declaration  of  v.ar?  I 
will  toll  the  Senate  why  a  proposed  dec- 
laration of  war  is  not  before  the  Con- 
grcs.s.  The  American  people  would  not 
accept  it,  for  a  proposal  leally  to  makf 
the  present  v.ar  leaal  under  the  Constitu- 
tion would  then  bring  forth  a  demand 
from  coast  to  coast  aci'oss  this  country 
for  a  consideration  of  all  facets  of  the 
international  law  implications  of  such  a 
v.ar. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  dtstin- 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  any  ex- 
planation as  to  why  neither  the  present 
administration  nor  any  preceding  ad- 
mirastration  has  ever  invoked  articles  1. 
2.  33,  and  37  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, to  which  v.'e  are  signatories,  and 
which  we  helped  to  create? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  do  not  have  any 
good  reason.  But  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  .some  of  their  alibis  are.  There  ha.? 
never  corae  from  the  State  De))anmcnt  a 
single  justification  that  has  any  inter- 
n.ational  law  standing  for  the  United 
States  violating  its  signature  to  the 
Ur.ited  Natioris  Charter.  We  siand  in 
o'pen  violation  of  thej  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
knows  it.  All  he  can  do  is  go  around  in- 
sulting those  who  have  forgotten  more 
about  in.ternational  law  and  more  about 
Asia  than  he  will  ever  know.  His  attacks 
upon  the  academic  v\-orld,  the  colleges 
and  the  universities  of  thiscountry.  are 
inexcusable. 

I  renew  this  afternoon  my  ciia'.lence 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet  me  on 
any  campus  or  campuses  that  he  wishes 
to  name  for  a  discussioii  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  respect  to  the  war  in 
Asia.  I  also  warn  luin  that  h.e  will  not 
be  protected  in  the  debate  by  executive 
privilege.  We  shall  tell  tlie  American 
people  all  the  fact.s  that  have  been  made 
available  to  us,  which  is  a  .small  percent- 
age of  what  ought  to  be  made  available, 
because  not  even  in  the  Senate  are  we 
protected  from  Government  by  conceal- 
ment. 
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Mr  GrlUENING.    Mr.  President,  wiil 
•he  =er&tor  vield  further? 
"  Mr  MORSE,     I  :ield. 

M-   GFvUE.NING.     As  the  Senator  well 
jinows.  articles  1  and  2  of  tne  United  Na- 

tic-iS  Cnailer  pre::cnbe  and  make  man- 
dato'-y  peaceful  approaches  in  interna- 

uc-.ial  difficulties.  Article  33  outlines 
e-zV'i  different  steps  which,  if  we  ad- 
hered to  the  charter  to  which  we  are  a 
c'^Vi&iory,  are  prescribed  ai:d  to  be  u.sed 
tl'-i  of  a:i  before  any  other  methods  are 
ustd.  If  f  11  of  those  have  bc-en  used  and 
faed  arLicle  37  makes  it  mandatoj-y 
irat  we  shall,  not  may,  then  lay  the  is- 
■;uc  before  the  Security  Council.  Is  there 
Ir.y  uiiderstandable  explanation  why 
V^k'  C'jurse  has  never  been  tried? 
""iir.  MORSE.  Tj:e  Senator  from 
Allika/nas  broutiht  out  the  fact  time  and 
•une  a#ani  for  the  past  2  years.  So  has 
ilT  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  So 
have  the  great  .scholars  of  the  univer- 
sities of  this  country — lime  and  tim.e 
£riL-i.  But  such  a  procedure  would  in- 
terfere vv-.th  the  propaganda  of  this  ad- 
nlirastiation  and  with  its  concealed  pur- 
poses in  A.'ia, 

I  told  the  Setator  that  I  would  call  h.s 
ir..ention  to  .softie  of  the  rationalizations 
3.r."i  al.bis  of  the  spokesmen  for  th.e  ad- 
nur.-5iration.  When  I  have  pleaded  ;.n 
tr.e  Foreign  Relation?.,  Comr.uttee  for  the 
iutxisiion  of  these  great  issues  to  the 
L\-ted  Nations,  the  ansv.-er  of  the  State 
DeparLn-.ent  is,  "Senaior.  do  you  not 
:>:5<  Riii.-ia  Would  veto  that  course  m 
tl-:?  Srcurity  CoOmcil?" 

y.r  leply  is,  I  "Peihaps.  I  cannot  be 
sure"  a-Tid  neither  can  you.  We  shall 
never  know  until  we  try.  Bui  I  believe 
?^i  Ru.:>.s.a  would  veto  it  ' 

That  iS  why  I  des.re  to  put  Red  Ru.-s;a 
or.  Vr.e  spot.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  show 
vno  it  rs  that  has  refused  to  resort  to 
-ihe  rule  of  law  for  the  settlement  of 
:..re;.ts  to  the  peace.  Tliat  is  v.  hy  I  war.t 
-.:  ge;  my  countn"  out  of  -the  position  of 
-•.err.aucnal  outlawry  and  make  it  a 
LiT-abidmg  nation  a^ain.  That  :s  why  I 
-  .zr.  my  country  to  get  back  within  its 
treity  obligations.  I  v.-ish  to  prove  that 
:;  ii  TiC^t  the  United  Sates,  but  a  Commu- 
ne; nation,  that  is  seeking  to  resort  to 
ou:l3."Ty  in  order  to  cause  threats  to  the 


;-:ice  of  the  world. 

:.:r.  GRLT:NING.  Mr.  Presidcn:.  v.;:: 
t:.e  St-naior  yield  further? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  theie  net  a  provi- 
3.1..-.  ai  the  United  Nations  Charter  that 
il  -K-e  fail  in  the  Secuniy  Coiuicil.  we  siiU 
have  the  opportunity  to  l.'.y  the  issue 
t-e:  :rc  the  General  .-Assembly ." 

hlT.  MORSE.  That  is  the  pom:.  I 
:--av?  said  to  the  Secreiary  of  State.  "Why 
are  you  stopping  with  the  Security  Coun- 
ci:  srction  of  the  United  Nation?  Charter? 
P.c^i  en.  Read  on  and  see  what  can  be 
i:r.e  by  laymg  the  matter  before  an  ex- 
".."iordinary  session  of  the  General  As- 
»e.T.bly  of  the  United  Nations."  It  is  cur 
oblii-ation  to  do  so.  After  we  put  Russia 
cr.  the  spot,  if  she  docs  veto  tlie  pro- 
p-jhe.'. — and  she  mi^ht  sui-prise  us.  but 
ie;  us  assume  that  she  vetoes  it — wl^.a:  do 
■s"e  s-jppose  would  happen? 

V.'e  would  then  have  hned  up  80.  85. 
&0  95.  or  100  nations  of  the  world  in 
favor  of  setting  up  what  Fraiiklui  Roose- 


velt proiwsed  20  years  ago  before  the 
United  Nations  even  cajne  into  being, 
when  he  pleaded  for  an  inttmational 
trusteeship  in  Indochina,  can-ied  out  by 
the   peace-lovuig   nations   of    the   world. 

What  do  v.e  .sup;x).se  would  be  Russia's 
reaction  and  R«i  Chinas  reaction  if  we 

had  that  kind  of  alinemeni?  I  th.nk  we 
vsould  have  no  trouble  petting  n,  but  tiie 
j/.an  requa-es  leadci-ship. 

v;e  have  not  been  leading;  we  have 
been  runrang  out  on  our  cbh-atio.ns  un- 
der the  United  Nation.s  Charter.  Se-^era! 
things  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I 
surveyed  over  the  v.eek^nd  the  pro- 
nouncements of  Uie  President  and  his 
official  .spoke  men— the  S-cretaiT  of  D'j- 
fense,  the  Secretary  of  State.  McGeorge 
Eundy,  and  others — who  l:iave  been  try- 
ing to  sell  the  propaganda  hne  for  a  war 
in  Asia  at  the  same  time  they  have  talked 
about  peace. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  v.hat  I 
think  v,-orries  them''  They  are  not  so 
sure  as  they  thought  they  had  reason 
to  be  30  days  ago  that  Russia  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  on  the  sidelines.  It  is 
peifectly  clear  ti.at  30  days  aso  the  ad- 
ministration thought  that  the  hatred 
that  Ru3.sia  has  for  China,  and  the  fear 
that  Russia  has  for  Cruna.  would  cause 
Ru.-.ua  not  to  move.  But  there  is  clearly 
embedded  and  implied  in  some  of  the 
pronounce mer.ts  over  the  v.eekend  a 
growing  concern  a.s  to  what  Ru.^sia  may 
be  up  to.  There  are  report.?  about  anti- 
niiss-le  v.ec.pcns  in  North  Vietnam — from 
Russia.  There  are  reports  cf  some  effec- 
tive fighter-bombers  in  North  Vietnam — 
from  Russia.  There  are  reports  cu:  of 
Ru.ssia  it.self  that  Rttssia  does  not  intend 
to  walk  out  on  its  obligations  to  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  concern  about  some 
worriscme  reports  being  received  about 
movements  within  Red  China. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
not  worked.  Tne  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  has  not  driven  the  North  Viet- 
n'^.niese  to  the  conferer.ce  table.  The 
bon:bine  of  North  Vietnam  has  not  yet 
moved  a  single  di%-ision  of  the  North 
Vivtnam.ese  -\rmy  of  more  than  350.000 
troops.  Of  course  we  are  concerned.  V.'e 
have  every  right  to  be  concerned.  The 
bombing  that  we  have  been  doing  has 
not  yet  even  stirred  up  a  major  overt 
military  response:  it  has  not  resulted  in 
the  shghtcs:  inclination  on  the  part  of 
North  Victn.tm  or  the  Vietcong  to  go  to 
the  cor.fercr.ce  tab'.e.  It  is  not  sur]: ris- 
ing that  our  leaders  should  start  to  show 
some  signs  of  concern  as  to  whether  cr 
not  they  have  been  on  the  right  course. 
Ti-.ey  Itiivc  been  or.  the  wrong  course  from 
the  beginning.  Of  course,  the  situation 
will  become  worse,  not  better. 

Not  so  many  days  ago  I  sat  iri  the 
Cii.-.mbtr  and  listened  to  the  reserva- 
T>-.p  TTtip  the  so-called  $700 
for  South  Vietnam 
was  before  the  Senate.  Reservationist 
after  rescrvationist  m  this  bod%-  rose  and 
pointed  out  and  wan.tcd  it  understood 
th.at  when  he  voted  for  that  bill,  he  was 
net  voiin^  a  biairk  check.  All  of  them 
wanted  it  understood  that  when  tiiey 
voted  for  the  S700  milhcn.  they  expe<:ted 
to  bo  co:i5. :lted  by  the  President  if  there 
was  any  plan  to  send  additional  troops 
to   Scuth   Vietnam.    They   made   good 


statements  for  home  consumption,  I  sup- 
pose, if  one  beheves  in  that  kind  of  poli- 
tics. But  it  wa^  too  much  for  me.  The 
record  w.U  show  that  I  replied  to  the 
rt.V-rvationists. 

I  said.  'You  are  being  cor,^uitcd  right 
nov>-.    It  any  of  you  reservation^is  thirik 

you  v.ill  be  con.'^ulted.  after  ycu  use  this 
vehicle  i;ii5  afternoon  ;n  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  ycu  to  ride  ty  v.ay  of  a 
vote  of  confidence  ai  him  for  supporani 
what  he  is  doing  in  southeast  Asia,  you 
could  not  be  more  mistaken." 

I  wonder  what  those  re.~c.va'.icr.ist5 
have  to  say  today.  Were  the  rtier%a- 
tionists  consulted  ixrfore  more  ij^ops 
v.ere  sent  to  Vietnam?  Thc-osands  mere 
troc'ps  have  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam; 
and  -he  Senate  v.a^  not  cor..sa:ted. 

v;hen  we  get  through  with  certain 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  I  understand 
will  "oe  offered  v.ith  the  approval  of  the 
administration,  including  an  amendment 
for  the  S39  million  pr:po.~E'.  that  I  snail 
di.scuss  before  I  finish  my  speech  this 
afternoon,  we  shall  ha",  e  another  maneu- 
ver on  the  pan  of  the  administration 
to  have  us  hogtied  and  handcufled  even 
m.ore.  because  those  votes  will  be  inter- 
preted as  further  votes  cf  ccriSdence  for 
making  v.ar  in  southeast  As. a. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  up  c^ur 
minds  whether  cr  not  we  shall  try  to 
carr:.-  out  the  most  impjriar.t  inter- 
national com^mitment  the  United  States 


tionist*  at   the  time 
million  military  bill  :o: 


has:  namely,  the  commitment  to  honor 
our   sigr^ture    en    e.xisting   treaties 
vshether  we  shall  fellow  a  c-yai'se  o: 


:    or 
ac- 

t.cn  in  foreign  policy  Oi  tearing  up  L.r.t*se 
treaties,  so  far  as  our  responsibility  to- 
ward them  is  concerned. 

I  fully  realize,  as  I  shall  say  in  Madi- 
scn  Square  Garden  tomoncw  night,  that 
we  carjtot  expect  to  follow  the  ccurse  cf 
action  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
g:n  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gp.fEMNG]  have  been  foUcwing. 
and  ".vin  a'ny  popularity  contests.  But  I 
have  never  fc)een  interested  in  poptilarity 
contests.  I  have  been  interested  only  in 
carrying   out  my   trust  tiitder  my   oath 


that  I  liave  t- 


iken  four  times  in  the  Sen- 


ate. No  partisan  corxsideration  wix^  ever 
deter  me  from  voting  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  as  I  End  them  to  be. 

I  had  s  fascinating  experience  this 
morning  ht  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  am  rot  privileged  with 
propriety  tc  say  more  than  tius:  In  my 
lucgrTnent.  a  ccnsicera'cle  r.-um'tjer  cf  my 
colleag-.ie5  en  the  Ccrr.miitee  en  Foreign 
Relauon^s  wish  that  our  Gcveir^nent 
were  following  a  ciSerent  course  of  ac- 
tion than  It  IS  foUc-Ring  in  respect  t; 
the  war  in  Asia.  I  know  the  arrument — 
But  we  are  in  the  war.  Wlnat  can  we 
CO  now?  We  are  m  it ;  we  must  go  alonj . 
We  will  make  a  bad  image  around  the 
world  if  we  do  not  continue  the  pro- 
cranr."  Is  not  that  seme  argument? 
Mr.  President.  vvh.\:  do  y-u  suppose 
would  happen,  to  a  poor  fresiiman  stu- 
dent who  wa.s  taking  a  ceurse  m  log.: 
m  any  tiiuveriiiy  in  this  ccuntr:«."  if  ne 
so  arg-ued?  His  professor  would  call  lum 
in  ai.a  advise  with  hhm  ai  to  whether  cr 
not  he  really  liad  tiie  capacity  to  con- 
tinue hus  college  work. 

I  say  respectfully  tliat  if  ar^'  Ser-ator 
thir-ks  the:-?  sho'uld  be  a  cr»an^e  in  cur 
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foreign  policy,  he  should  work,  fight,  and 
vote:  not  go  along  out  of  partisan  con- 
sideration or  because  it  might  show  that 
he  differs  with  the  President.  I  believe 
that  thQ  best  friends  the  President  has 
£it  any  time  are  those  who  are  willing 
to  differ  with  him  when  they  think  he 
is  wroni;-.     • 

I  shall  return  to  a  discussion  of  some 
matters  of  procedure  in  connection  with 
this,  debate.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  engage 
ill  a  debate  that  could  be  described  a.s  a 
d.'bato  \n  extenso.  I  know  the  Senate 
i;(',!ior  V,  ill.  I  doubt  if  veiy  much  could 
b>'  >a:d  in  thr  Si-nate  to  chanu'^  the  ijosi- 
t;  :■.  cf  \i!>'  many  S'-'na'.oi.s  tisi  is,>urs  as 
tiuy  ari.-c.  OJ^  cou:--(\  t!vat  siinuld  nut 
be  the  case.  }l":\\-\<v.  I  tlunk  that 
crystalli/aticin  or  atrophy  lius  .set  m — I  do 
not  cai*^  uliich  word  i.-  used.  So.  I  believe 
that  those  in  opposition  to  the  bill  have 
tfjf  r4"<uop,s:bil!fv  nf  makiiv:  a'.i  adequate 

■    1  .'-av   to  the 

n    T  hr\\  >•  al- 

■  o- 

-  »i 


I  believe  that  courtesy,  fair  play,  and 
proper  respect  are  due  to  the  PresidesU 
of  the  United  States  on  the  pert  of  each 
of  us.  That  belief  justifie.s  my  callin'-i 
up  as  my  first  aniendment  one  which 
deals  with  his  proposal  to  add  F89  million 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  w  hat  he  refers 
to  as  an  amount  of  money  needed  to 
start  an  economic  program  in  south(\ast 
Asia,  not  limited  to  South  Viettiani.  but 
to  the  countries  in  sou!  Ilea.- 1   A.'^ia. 

This  b'll  was  before  t!ie  Coainiii. u.e  on 
Foreign  Relations  litis  ir.jji-nins-'.  I  of- 
fered two  amendments.  I  oifered  une 
amendment  which  proposed  tfcat  the  Sa9 
milhon  for  eeononiic  as^i^taucc^  in 
suutlu'ast   A.--;a   be  i^ranteci,   but    tii.it    the 

iniiitary  ;!id  ;)io:;;a:n  be  it  diced  by  a 
siiiiilar  I'liiuiiiu  -i!;at  i.-t!u  ii.Jlitary  pro- 
^:ram  anywiieie  in  tlie  uoild-j— and  that 
decisnm  be  left  witJi  liie  adni  inislratuni 
as  to  where  llie  S89  milium  l>f  military 
aid  shoiUd  be  eliminated. 

Mr  President  the  adtilmi.st  ration 
ruukl  cut  DUt  iJianv  tim<  s  ;  89  inilh  )n 
In  in  our  im!i»arv  aid  pn.   ra  ii  and  .still 


tiavt 

t.i; 


.-I'mi'wheli 

vid       i    ..•     ■ 
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iin       I 
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mathematicians  would  consider  to  be  in- 
finity, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  the  President  could 
be  api)rised  of  uliat  I  am  satisfied  are 
the  deep  feeliims  at  the  grassroots  in 
this  Republic.  One  cannot  go  acros.s  the 
cniattry.  a^  I  have  done,  without  rccoc- 
i.izio.LT  the  great  uneasiness  and  coiiccra 
on  the  part  of  the  average  American 
citizen  about  wlun  we  arc  duins  in  Asia, 
anci  the  ix'wildt  rmem  of  llio  average 
cit.AL-n.  V,  b.o  says,  "IIow  does  ii  happen 
that  We  .SL'.  lu  to  bo  doiiu:  tins  all  alone' 
HovV  d.>es  it  happen  lliat.  tiir  tin  mosi 
part,  all  we  are  f^etliiiE;  fmni  <inr  aliened 
allies  is  words,  but  no  ual  suoport?" 

The  Prosidont  Is  goui''  to  li:!\.^  n  .sad 
awiikcMiing  about  the  t:ui'  fi  (  !i!i  i.;  tliv 
American  people.  I  sl.iu'.d  like  to  save 
hiiii  from  it.  As  In.'  .--.  natoi  from 
Ala.ska  kiuiw.>,  the  Pre.sident  and  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  .so--many 
i.-^sucs,  for  so  many  yoais,  lliat  I  am  aiiy- 
thmir  but  liappy  in  findinv;  m.self  m  .such 
cornpli-te  di-sai-ret  meiit  with  tlio  Presi- 
dent in  lek'uid  to  so  many  phi^sos  of 
Aniei'inin  l<»ieiwn  pnlf\  T  biainc  hu 
:ld^^MM^  niotr  than  I  blame  Mm     N<  vrr- 
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value  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  for 
liat  would  be  a  fast  nuclear  war.  The 
itcrcsting  thing  is  that  Greece,  India, 
Turkev  and  Pakistan  are  dependent  for 
,.-,.ir  "protection  upon  the  canopy  of 
'  nierican  nuclear  pov.  er.  That  is  what 
, -'otccis  them— not  the  military  aid  we 
<Mid  ihem.  Pakistani  leaders  have 
^\,d— as  I  have  said  many  times  in  dc- 
bVtc  in  the  Senate — that  they  have  no 
ir  lent  ion  of  sending  their  troops  into 
southeast  Asia.  Their  foreign  mimstcr 
savs  that  is  the  problem  of  the  United 
States.  He  says,  "Our  problem  is  India. 
What  a  position  of  miorality  that  puts  us 
in  '  We  cqtiiP  India  and  Pakistan  nnh- 
tarilv     .'o   lia.'V    can    m::k.     w;'."   on    eae'n 

Other;  >(!  \\e  talk  alx'.i  bai;a  a  moral 
nation."  It;,  tiad,  we  a:e  :i  tiiwi  .,u.::::'. 
hvpocniical  Nation,  a  regards  our  mili- 
tary foreign  aid  ami  a.-sisiaiice  profiram. 
for  we  arc  doinu  liie  vei->'  ihiims  that 
cannot  be  recoiiciUd  with  Chiistuui 
morality 

Mr  GHUENING.      If  the  Senator  fium 

Ore«on\Mn  \i<ld  furliier.  b  t  me  sa>  that. 

.NpeaklH':    o!    biorahty,    then-    was    pub- 

li-!i»-d  In  thi*  Saturday   iu\^spapei!.  an 

^...H,ntrd  r»r«vs  Morv  wilttetj  by  Mal- 

1  -  Uinel .  "Alio 

f,.t         I»>.»!.V 


ently  he  is  going  to  try  to  associate  God 
with  our  participation  in  this  war:  ap- 
parently he  thinks  that  only  Americans 
arc  the  children  of  God. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ore:^on  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Orepon  will  recall  that  2  weeks  ago 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
an  impressive  advertis:  ment.  which  at 
tnat  time  was  smncd  by  2,500  clergy- 
mrn  of  all  laiths— Calhclic.  Protestant, 
an.ci  Jewish:  and  later  the  number  of 
.vi'i.ers  v.a.«  increased  to  over  16.000.  One 
(;1  tiie  iiouVls  made  m  the  advertise- 
11:' :;t  V  as  tliti'  '.iu'  :-i'.  natones  felt  they 
wie  YA-')\)(  r'.v  ciKii^fied  ij  iiitc.  pu-i  what 
V,  a!'  donv-:  ;n  conym''  cut  tl:;e  v.iU  of 
Clod;  and  they  felt  tliai  w!'..  *  v.t  wtn 
doin-;  wa-s  not  the  will  ol  God.  but.  in- 
stead,  was  in   violation   of   the   will   of 

God. 

'Iheiefoie,  I  do  nut  know  that  anyone 

is    entiiled    to    sp<  ak    authoritatively    on 

what  divine  providence  bilieves.  but  cer- 

lalnly  I  lie  deny  of  this  Nation,  of  all 

d.nnm  I  nations,   pn-sumably   because  of 

linn  piolisMon  art-  m  a  tattler  i»oMlion 

fi,   t>.    nh|.    tn   nitirpKl    ih»-  divine   will 

I '  ill  Iiiiit)  Is      ti  iiainl>     Iht 

nv  n   !•  .•    d'  Ttjielv    and  mi 

.il      «luil      «< 

•   •  •>"  'Mn 


toward  war  by  following  political  ex- 
pediency. If  we  are  going  to  stop  war,  if 
we  are  going  to  remove  the  growing 
danger  of  aliolocaust,  we  must  speak  out, 
no  matter  how  much  criticism  it  may 
stir  up  within  the  administration,  with:n 
the  Senate,  or  within  the  country.  If 
that  is  not  the  responsibility  of  every 
Senator,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  a  Senator. 

I  can  be  counted  out  if  I  am  expected 
to  participate  in  any  •'cover  up"  job  or 
"snow"  job  for  the  administration  while 
it  finds  its  bearings. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  my  amend- 
ment, it  was  offered  this  morning  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  was 
voted    down,    although    four    members 

voted  for  it. 

The  amendment  would  have  granted 
tlie  President  S89  million  for  economic 
i:.-i'  ir.  southeast  Asia,  but  would  have 
rrciiiccd  military  aid  m  the  bill  in  various 
pait  01  tlK'  WO! Id— to  be  decided  by  the 
Preside'ii— bv   ai.  equal  amount   of  .S89 

miUion. 

Subsequent  to  the  meetinR.  i.r.  able 
member  of  the  stail— and  I  ha\i  su;)- 
plemented  by  further  mquiiw  and  \  erified 
to  my  'atisl action  his  doubt— poi:.:i  d  ai: 
til  m.  that  tlieie  was  a  j)o.vsibility.  li  my 
aineiidmeMt  wi n  to  br  adopted  that.  lat«  r 
on  In  debatq  I  nibjht  b*-  Iniesiallinr  the 
olTfUiik:  ol  arm  :.<lment-  t  .!  a.  .-irid.tioT.al 
nil  in  mfltai>  aid 
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resulted  in  our  giving  money  for  that 
purpose  to  countries  which  use  the  arms 
to  fight  each  other.  I  refer  to  the  case 
of  India  and  Pakistan:  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, which  fight  each  other  over  Cyprus; 
and  the  latest  development,  our  offering 
arms  to  Jord&n,  to  be  used  by  them  to 
raid  Israel  an4  to  kill  people. 

It  is  fantastic  that  the  administration 
does  not  appreciate  that  fact  and  serve 
notice  on  those  countries  that  no  more 
military  aid  will  be  provided  unless  it  is 
used  for  the  purposes  originally  indi- 
cated, some  of  which  are  no  longer  valid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  he  is  unanswerably  right. 
In  past  years,  I  have  supported  his 
amendments  dealing  with  these  matters, 
and  shall  again  do  so  this  year. 

This  afternoon  I  shall  speak  only  in 
terms  of  rather  broad  generalities,  and 
shall  outline  the  case  which  I  propose  to 
make  against  the  administration  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid;  then  we  shall  go 
into  depth  which  respect  to  the  serious 
mistakes  which  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  outlined.  For  example,  he  has  re- 
ferred to  the  military  aid  program  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  Blast. 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when  I 
picked  up  the  newspaper  the  other  morn- 
ing and  read  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara,  made  a  formal 
oflBcial  proposal  that  we  would  supply 
Saudi  Arabia  with  $100  million  worth  of 
military  aid.    It  is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  he  said  in 
that  speech.  That  is  what  he  proposed 
in  the  speech  he  made.  He  proposed,  for- 
mally, to  build  up  in  the  Middle  East 
military  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  tune 
of  $100  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara spoke  about  selling  military 
equipment.  I  do  not  believe  he  called  it 
aid.  If  the  Senator  is  referring  to  the 
same  article  that  I  read,  it  was  not  aid, 
as  we  use  the  word;  rather,  he  was  speak- 
,  ing  about  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
equioiqtient  for  cash  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

M?>- MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  sale  of  $100  million  worth 
of  military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
is  not  aid? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  aid  in  the 
usual  sense  in  which  we  use  that  woi'd. 
In  the  Senator's  sense,  of  course,  all  of 
it  is  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  I  have  been  protesting  all  these 
years? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Rec- 
ord could  leave  the  impression  that  we 
were  giving  aid.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator  was  using  the  word  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  protesting;  namely,  our  Govern- 
ment's giving  or  selling  weaiwns  of  war 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world,  to 
kill  thousands  of  human  beings,  and  then 
ringing  church  bells  on  Sundays.  What 
national  hyprocrisy 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield.    ' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  docs  the  ad- 
ministration reconcile  its  oft  reiterated 
pleas  for  peace  on  earth,  and  the  peace- 
keeping objective  as  being  the  prime  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  in  the  world, 
with  going  into  the  arms  business  on  tliis 
tremendous  scale? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  never  look  lo  thi.s  ad- 
ministration to  reconcile  its  inconsist- 
encies or  its  malfeasances. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  to  my  thesis, 
imagine  building  up  the  militar\  power 
of  dictatorships  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  at  the  very  moment  that  I  speak 
are  talking  about  making  war.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  the  McNamara  pro- 
gram for  $100  million  woith  of  military 
equipment  for  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  used 
for  the  sheiks  to  play  tiddlywinks  or 
hopscotch  or  hide-and-seek  or  ring- 
around-the-rosy?  We  are  dealing  with 
dangerous  men.  The  projjosal  is  to 
equip  them.  A  great  deal  of  it  will  find 
its  way  to  the  royalist  Yemenis,  who  are 
fighting  the  Egyptians  whose  war  ma- 
chine we  feed  with  surplus  food.  The 
administration  has  the  audacity  to  try 
to  tell  the  American  people,  through  this 
misleading  propaganda,  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  peace. 

We  are  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  about  time  tihat  the  Amer- 
ican people  faced  the  fact  that  if  they 
follow  this  administration  in  its  war 
plans,  hundreds  of  thou-sands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  will  die  in  battle  in  the  months 
not  too  far  ahead — but  not  with  the  vote 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

We  will  either  practice  our  ideals,  or 
we  will  have  no  ideals.  Imagine  the 
great  sums  of  money,  taken  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  being 
used  to  build  up  competing  military  ma- 
chines in  India  and  Pakistan,  which 
would  be  of  no  value  to  the  United  States 
in  case  of  war  with  Russia.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  know,  because  they 
have  been  taken  so  far  down  the  road  to 
government  by  concealment  that  they  do 
not  have  the  facts  as  to  what  their  Gov- 
ernment is  up  to,  about  the  high  secrecy 
on  w'hich  American  foreign  policy  is  con- 
ducted. The  American  people  do  not 
have  the  facts  about  the  police  state  in- 
stitution that  has  been  built  into  this 
so-called  democracy,  known  as  the  CIA, 
Whose  activities,  I  may  say  as  chaii-man 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  in  Latin  America  have  been  a 
source  of  threat  to  the  peace,  time  and 
time  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  foreign  policy,  because 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  future  generatiore  of  American 
boys  and  girls.  For  example,  we  should 
return  to  the  type  of  foreign  policy  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  envisioned  when,  20 
years  ago,  he  tried  to  obtain  support  for 
following  a  course  of  action  in  Indochina 
directly  opposite  to  the  course  of  action 
that  the  present  admiruatration  Is  fol- 
lowing and  preceding  administrations 
have  followed  In  Indochina.  Had  we  fol- 
lowed the  Franklin  Roosevelt  program, 
American  boys  would  nqt  be  dying  in 
southeast  Asia  today. 


There  are  many  who  do  not  wish  to 
listen  to  tough  talk.    There  are  many 

who  do  not  wish  to  face  up  to  the  ugly 
realities.  They  would  much  prefer  to 
take  the  flag  behind  the  chair  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  wave  it  into  tatters 
with  their  so-called  superpatriotism. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  so  anxiou.s 
to  have  American  boys  die  in  southeast 
Asia.  'Come  on.  The  line  forms  at  the 
right.  Offer  yourselves  as  a  substitute 
for  an  American  boy  whom  you  are 
drafting  and  sending  over  there.  You 
come  back  in  a  coffin,  since  you  are  so 
anxious  that  there  be  killing  of  God'.s 
children,  whatever  their  race  or  color,  in 
an  unnecessary,  unjustifiable,  illegal,  and 
u;iconscionable  war  in  southeast  Asia." 
It  is  a  war  that  the  President  cannot 
justify  under  his  oath  as  Commander  in 
Chief  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  Pre.sident  does 
not  have  the  slightest  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  send  a  single  boy  to  his 
death  in  southeast  Asia  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Where  is  the  declaration  qf  war?  I 
will  tell  the  Senate  why  a  proposed  dec- 
laration of  war  is  not  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  American  people  would  not 
accept  it,  for  a  proposal  really  to  make 
the  present  war  legal  under  the  Constitu- 
tion would  then  bring  forth  a  demand 
from  coast  to  coast  across  this  country 
for  a  consideration  of  all  facets  of  the 
international  law  implications  of  such  a 
war. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  any  ex- 
planation as  to  why  neither  the  present 
administration  nor  any  preceding  ad- 
ministration has  ever  invoked  articles  1. 
2,  33,  and  37  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, to  which  we  are  signatories,  and 
which  we  helped  to  create? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  do  not  have  any 
good  reason.  But  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  some  of  their  alibis  are.  There  has 
never  come  from  the  State  Department  a 
single  justification  that  has  any  inter- 
national law  standing  for  the  United 
States  violating  its  signature  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  We  stand  in 
open  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
knows  it.  All  he  can  do  is  go  around  in- 
sulting those  who  have  forgotten  more 
about  international  law  and  more  about 
Asia  thaii  he  will  ever  know.  His  attacks 
upon  the  academic  world,  the  colleges 
and  the  universities  of  this  counti-y.  are 
inexcusable. 

I  renew  this  afternoon  my  challenge 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet  me  on 
any  campus  or  campuses  that  he  wishes 
to  name  for  a  discussion  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  respect  to  the  war  in 
Asia.  I  also  warn  him  that  he  will  not 
be  protected  in  the  debate  by  executive 
privilege.  We  shall  tell  the  American 
people  all  the  facts  that  have  been  made 
available  to  us.  which  is  a  small  percent- 
age of  what  ought  to  be  made  available, 
because  not  even  in  the  Senate  are  we 
protected  from  Government  by  conceal- 
ment. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  the  Senator  weU 
knows,  articles  1  and  2  of  tiie  United  Na- 
tions Charter  prescribe  and  make  man- 
datory peaceful  approaches  in  interna- 
tional difficulties.  Article  33  outliires 
eight  different  steps  which,  if  we  ad- 
hered to  the  charter  to  which  we  are  a 
signatory,  are  prescribed  and  to  be  used 
first  of  all  before  any  other  methods  are 
used.  If  all  of  those  have  been  used  and 
failed,  article  37  makes  it  mandatoi-y 
tliat  we  shall,  not  may,  then  lay  tlie  is- 
sue before  the  Security  Council.  Is  there 
any  understandable  explanation  why 
that  course  has  never  been  tried? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  brought  out  the  fact  time  and 
time  again  for  the  past  2  years.  So  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  So 
liave  the  great  scholars  of  the  univer- 
sities of  this  country — time  and  time 
again.  But  such  a  procedure  would  in- 
terfere with  the  propaganda  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  with  its  concealed  pur- 
poses in  Asia. 

I  told  the  Senator  that  I  would  call  his 
attention  to  some  of  the  rationalizations 
and  alibis  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration. When  I  have  pleaded  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  the 
submission  of  these  great  issues  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  answer  of  the  State 
Department  is,  "Senator,  do  you  not 
think  Russia  would  veto  that  course  in 
the  Security  Council?" 

My  reply  is.  "Perhaps.  I  cannot  be 
sure,  and  neither  can  you.  We  shall 
never  know  until  we  try.  But  I  believe 
Red  Russia  would  veto  it." 

That  is  why  I  desire  to  put  Red  Russia 
on  the  spot.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  show 
who  it  is  that  has  refused  to  resort  to 
the  rule  of  law  for  the  settlement  of 
threats  to  the  peace.  That  is  why  I  want 
to  get  my  counti-y  out  of  the  position  of 
international  outlawry  and  make  it  a 
law-abiding  nation  again.  That  is  why  I 
wish  my  country  to  get  back  within  its 
treaty  obligations.  I  wish  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  the  United  Sates,  but  a  Commu- 
nist nation,  that  is  seeking  to  resort  to 
outlawry  in  order  to  cause  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  there  not  a  provi- 
sion in  the  United  Nations  Charter  that 
if  we  fail  in  the  Security  Council,  we  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  lay  the  issue 
before  the  General  Assembly? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point.  I 
have  said  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  "Why 
are  you  stopping  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil section  of  the  United  Nations  Charter? 
Read  on.  Read  on  and  see  what  can  be 
done  by  laymg  the  matter  before  an  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations."  It  is  our 
obligation  to  do  so.  After  we  put  Russia 
on  the  spot,  if  she  does  veto  the  pro- 
posal— and  she  might  siu-prise  us,  but 
let  us  assume  that  she  vetoes  it — what  do 
we  suppose  would  happen? 

We  would  then  have  lined  up  80,  85, 
90,  95,  or  100  nations  of  the  world  in 
favor  of  setting  up  what  Franklin  Roose- 


velt proposed  20  years  ago  before  the 
United  Nations  even  cajne  into  being, 
when  he  pleaded  for  an  international 
trusteeship  in  Indochina,  can-led  out  by 
the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
What  do  we  suppose  would  be  Russia's 
reaction  and  Red  China's  reaction  if  we 
had  that  kind  of  alinement?  I  think  we 
would  have  no  trouble  getting  it,  but  the 
plan  requii-es  leadei-ship. 

We  have  not  been  leading;  we  have 
been  running  out  on  our  obligations  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter.  Several 
things  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I 
surveyed  over  the  weekend  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  President  and  his 
official  spokesmen — the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  McGeorge 
Bundy.  and  others — who  have  been  try- 
ing to  sell  the  propaganda  line  for  a  w^ar 
in  Asia  at  the  same  time  they  have  talked 
about  peace. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  I 
think  worries  them?  They  are  not  so 
sure  as  they  thought  they  had  reason 
to  be  30  days  ago  that  Russia  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  on  the  sidelines.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  30  days  ago  the  ad- 
ministration thought  that  the  hatred 
that  Russia  has  for  China,  and  the  fear 
that  Russia  has  for  China,  would  cause 
Russia  not  to  move.  But  there  is  clearly 
embedded  and  implied  in  some  of  the 
pronouncements  over  the  weekend  a 
growing  concern  as  to  what  Russia  may 
be  up  to.  There  are  reports  about  anti- 
missile weapons  in  North  Vietnam — from 
Russia.  There  are  reports  of  some  effec- 
tive fighter-bombers  in  North  Vietnam — 
from  Russia.  There  are  reports  out  of 
Russia  itself  that  Russia  does  not  intend 
to  walk  out  on  its  obligations  to  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  concern  about  some 
worrisome  reports  being  received  about 
movements  within  Red  China. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
not  worked.  The  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  has  not  driven  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  the  conference  table.  The 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  not  yet 
moved  a  single  division  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  of  more  than  350,000 
troops.  Of  com-se  we  are  concerned.  We 
have  every  right  to  be  concerned.  The 
bombing  that  we  have  been  doing  has 
not  yet  even  stirred  up  a  major  overt 
military  response;  it  has  not  resulted  in 
the  slightest  inclination  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam  or  the  Vietcong  to  go  to 
the  conference  table.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  our  leaders  should  start  to  show 
some  signs  of  concern  as  to  whether  or 
hot  they  have  been  on  the  right  course.. 
They  have  been  on  the  wrong  course  from 
the  beginning.  Of  course,  the  situation 
will  become  worse,  not  better. 

Not  so  many  days  ago  I  sat  in  the 
Chamber  and  listened  to  the  reserva- 
tionists  at  the  time  the  so-called  $700 
million  military  biU  for  South  Vietnam 
was  before  the  Senate.  Reservationist 
after  reservationist  in  this  body  rose  and 
pointed  out  and  wanted  It  imderstood 
that  when  he  voted  for  that  bill,  he  was 
not  voting  a  blank  check.  All  of  them 
wanted  it  understood  that  when  they 
voted  for  the  $700  million,  they  expected 
to  be  consulted  by  the  President  if  there 
was  any  plan  to  send  additional  troops 
to   South    Vietnam.    They   made   good 


statements  for  home  consumption,  I  sup- 
pose, if  one  believes  in  that  kind  of  poli- 
tics. But  it  was  too  much  for  me.  The 
record  wiU  show  that  I  replied  to  the 
reservationists. 

I  said,  "You  are  being  consulted  right 
now.  If  any  of  you  reservationists  think 
you  will  be  consulted,  after  you  use  this 
vehicle  this  afternoon  in  wliich  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  you  to  ride  by  way  of  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  him  for  supporting 
what  he  is  doing  in  southeast  Asia,  you 
could  not  be  more  mistaken." 

.  I  wonder  what  those  reservationists 
have  to  say  today.  Were  the  reserva- 
tionists consulted  before  more  troops 
were  sent  to  Vietnam?  Thousands  more 
troops  have  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam ; 
and  the  Senate  was  not  consulted. 

When  we  get  through  with  certain 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  I  imderstand 
will  be  offered  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration,  including  an  amendment 
for  the  $89  million  proposal  that  I  shall 
discuss  before  I  finish  my  speech  this 
afternoon,  we  shall  have  anotlier  maneu- 
ver on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  have  us  hogtied  and  handcuffed  even 
more,  because  those  votes  will  be  inter- 
preted as  further  votes  of  confidence  for 
making  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  whether  or  not  we  shall  try  to 
carry  out  the  most  important  inter- 
national commitment  the  United  States 
has;  namely,  the  commitment  to  honor 
our  signature  on  existing  treaties;  or 
whether  we  shall  follow  a  course  of  ac- 
tion in  foreign  policy  of  tearing  up  those 
treaties,  so  far  as  our  responsibility  to- 
ward them  is  concerned. 

I  fully  realize,  as  I  shall  say  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  tomorrow  night,  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUENING  1  have  been  following, 
and  win  any  popularity  contests.  But  I 
have  never  been  interested  in  popularity 
contests.  I  have  been  interested  only  in 
carrying  out  my  trust  under  my  oath 
that  I  have  taken  four  times  in  the  Sen- 
ate. No  partisan  consideration  will  ever 
deter  me  from  voting  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  as  I  find  them  to  be. 

I  had  B  fascinating  experience  this 
morning  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  am  not  privileged  with 
propriety  to  say  more  than  this:  In  m.y 
judgment,  a  considerable  number  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  wish  that  ovu:  Government 
were  following  a  different  course  of  ac- 
tion than  it  is  following  in  respect  to 
the  war  in  Asia.  I  know  the  argument — 
"But  we  are  in  the  war.  What  can  we 
do  now?  We  are  in  it;  we  must  go  along. 
We  win  make  a  bad  image  around  the 
world  if  we  do  not  continue  the  pro- 
gram." Is  not  that  some  argument? 
Mr.  President,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  happen  to  a  poor  freshman  stu- 
dent who  was  taking  a  course  in  logic 
in  any  imiversity  in  this  country  if  he 
so  argued?  His  professor  would  call  him 
in  and  advise  with  him  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  really  had  the  capacity  to  con- 
tinue his  C(dlege  work.  v 

I  say  respectfully  that  if  any  Senattiir 
thinks  there  should  be  a  change  in  our 
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foreign  policy,  he  should  work,  fight,  and 
vote;  not  go  along  out  of  partisan  con- 
sideration or  because  it  might  show  that 
he  differs  with  the  President.  I  believe 
that  the  best  friends  the  President  has 
at  any  time  are  those  who  are  willing 
to  differ  with  him  when  they  think  he 

is  wrong. 

I  shall  return  to  a  discussion  of  some 
matters  of  procedure  in  connection  with 
this  debate.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  engage 
in  a  debate  that  could  be  described  as  a 
debate  in  extenso.  I  know  the  Senate 
rather  well.  I  doubt  if  vei-y  much  could 
be  said  in  the  Senate  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  very  many  Senators  on  issues  as 
they  arise.  Of  course,  that  should  not 
be  the  case.  However,  I  think  that 
crystallization  or  atrophy  has  set  in — I  do 
not  care  which  word  is  used.  So,  I  believe 
that  those  in  opposition  to  the  bill  have 
the  resDonsibilitv  of  making  an  adequate 

record. 

I  have  no  intention,  may  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said  to  the  majority  leader,  of  pro- 
longing the  debate  to  any  great  length. 
I  shall  speak  at  too  great  length  for  most 
of  my  colleagues,  no  matter  how  brief  I 
may  be.  However,  I  intend  to  make  a 
respectful,  adequate  case  for  the  record, 
and  for  future  reference,  on  these  issues 
as  they  arise. 

I  announce  this  afternoon,  as  I  have 
announced  to  the  majority  and  minority 
•  leaders,  that  I  will  not,  as  of  now,  enter 
into  any  agreements  for  time  limitations, 
or  any  amendments,  or  any  time  certain 
to  vote.  However,  that  will  not  preclude, 
if  my  colleagues  on  the  opposite  side 
agree,  my  entering  into  such  arrange- 
ments aft€r  we  feel  that  an  adequate 
record  has  been  made  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments that  we  shall  offer. 

I  hope  that  will  put  to  rest  the  con- 
cern that  some  Senators  seem  to  have 
that  we  may  be  in  for  a  long  summer 
on  this  bill.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition  should,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
Will,  receive  reciprocity  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill.    We  shall  expect  and 
ask  for  understandings  from  time  to  time 
in  regard   to   the   order   of   taking   up 
amendments,  the  accommodation  in  re- 
spect to  the  length  of  the  daily  sessions, 
and  the  postponement  of  certain  mat- 
ters to  meet  reasonable  and  legitimate 
needs  of  Senators.    However,  I  want  the 
record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  we  will 
not  engage  in  what  might  be  called  a 
lengthy  debate,  although  we  will  not  be 
deterred  from  making  whatever  record 
we  believe  p^eHs  to  be  made  on  a  given 
issue,  to  hel^our  positions  so  far  as  any 
participation  in  the  debate  is  concerned, 
the  offering  of  amendments,  debate  on 
the  amendments,  and  pressing  for  a  vote 
thereon. 

I  shall  start  this  afternoon  with  an 
amendment.  However,  before  I  offer 
that  amendment  and  ask  to  have  it  made 
the  pending  business,  I  wish  to  discuss 
two  or  three  procedural  matters  in  con- 
nection with  it.  I  shall  need  the  atten- 
tion of  the  acting  Parliamentarian  in 
connection  with  certain  questions  that  I 
shall  raise  in  respect  to  this  amendment. 


I  believe  that  courtesy,  fair  play,  and 
proper  respect  are  due  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  each 
of  us.  That  belief  justifies  my  calling 
up  as  my  first  amendmait  one  which 
deals  with  his  proposal  to  add  $89  million 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  ^hat  he  refers 
to  as  an  amount  of  money  needed  to 
start  an  economic  program  in  southeast 
Asia,  not  limited  to  South  Vietnam,  but 
to  the  countries  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  this  morning.  I  of- 
fered two  amendments.  I  offered  one 
amendment  which  proposed  that  the  $89 
million  for  economic  assistance  in 
southeast  Asia  be  granted,  but  that  the 
military  aid  program  be  reduced  by  a 
similar  amount — that  is  the  military  pro- 
gram anywhere  in  the  world — and  that 
decision  be  left  with  the  administration 
as  to  where  the  $89  million  of  military 
aid  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Pi-eoident,  the  administration 
could  cut  out  many  times  $89  million 
from  our  military  aid  program  and  still 
have  somewhere  near  a  legitimate  mili- 
tai-y  aid  program.  I  am  for  certain 
types  of  military  aid. 

As  I  expected  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated, although  there  were  four  votes 
for  it,  and  much  language  from  Senators 
who  voted  against  the  amendment.  I  am 
so  accustomed  to  receiving  the  words  and 
not  the  votes.  I  am  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving pats  on  the  back  out  in  the  cloak- 
room, but  not  the  votes. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  said  to  Mrs. 
Morse  in  the  dining  room  after  the  vote 
on  the  $700  millon  vote  of  confidence, 
"Midge,  I  hope  you  noticed  that  yester- 
day my  vote  was  very  weak." 

Her  reply  was,  "But  I  heard  you." 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield.  | 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  four  votes  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  are  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  lone  fight  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  carrying 
on  for  so  many  years? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  been  alone. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been  with 
me  from  the  beginning.  He  has  been  my 
teacher. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  not  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  voted  alone  in 
the  committee  many  times.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  finest,  most  courteous,  and 
considerate  treatment  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  However,  I  do  not 
have  the  votes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  prob- 
ably obsei-ved  that  in  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence, there  was  an  increase  of  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  more  words,  too. 
We  received  more  verbal  support  on  the 
issue  of  the  so-called  vote  of  confidence 
than  we  every  received  before.  I  predict 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  we  shall 
have  even  more  support  a  year  from  now. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  a«i  informed  that 
that  will  be  true  in  the  House.  In  the 
Senate,  the  gain  was  50  percent,  with  the 
accession  of  one  additional  supporter. 
However,  in  the  House,  support  for  our 
position  was  Increased  from  0  to  7,  which 


mathematicians  would  consider  to  be  in- 
finity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  the  President  could 
be  apprised  of  what  I  am  satisfied  are 
the  deep  feelings  at  the  grassroots  in 
this  Republic.  One  cannot  go  across  the 
country,  as  I  have  done,  without  recog- 
nizing the  great  uneasiness  and  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  average  American 
citizen  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Asia, 
and  the  bewilderment  of  the  average 
citizen,  who  says,  "How  does  it  happen 
that  we  seem  to  be  doing  this  all  alone? 
How  does  it  happen  that,  for  the  most 
part,  all  we  are  getting  from  our  alleged 
allies  is  words,  but  no  real  support?" 

The  President  is  going  to  have  a  sad 
awakening  about  the  true  feeling  of  the 
American  people.  I  should  like  to  save 
him  from  it.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  the  President  and  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  so  many 
issues,  for  so  many  years,  that  I  am  any- 
thing but  happy  in  finding  myself  in  such 
complete  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  so  many  phases  of 
American  foreign  policy.  I  blame  his 
advisers  more  than  I  blame  him.  Never- 
theless, he  has  to  analyze  the  advice  he 
gets;  that  is  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  consider  it  a  great  pity, 
when  the  President  has  such  a  magnifi- 
cent domestic  program,  with  so  many 
pai-ts  of  it  that  we  can  applaud  enthusi- 
astically, for  example,  the  civil  rights 
program;  the  educational  program,  in 
connection  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  played  so  important  a  part;  the 
war  on  poverty;  the  campaign  to  beautify 
America;  the  antipollution  program;  the 
coming   enactment   of   a   hospital-care 
program;   and  many  other  things  that 
all  of  us  can  wholeheartedly  applaud — 
to  find  the  domestic  program  so  greatly 
diminished  by  the  program  which  looms 
up  in  southeast  Asia,  where  our  policy, 
which  I  believe  is  so  mistakenly  pur- 
sued, will  wreck  all  our  domestic  pro- 
grams, because  the  Moloch  of  war  will 
consume  all  of  them? 

Mr.  MORSE.    If  we  get  into  a  massive 
war,  or  even  a  minor  one,  v.'e  shall  have 
to  forget  all  about  domestic  programs, 
and  we  shall  also  have  to  forget  all  about 
many    other    things    that    will    rise    to 
plague  Americans  in  respect  to  their  very 
basic  freedoms  and  liberties,  because  if 
we  get  into  a  massive  war,  this  time  it 
will  be  a  total  war.     A  moment  ago  I 
said  the  militai-y  aid  we  make  available 
to  Pakistan,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  India 
will  be  of  no  value  to  the  United  States 
in  case  of  a  war  in  Asia.    However,  our 
military-aid    program    is    sold    to    the 
American  fjeople  on  the  claimed  basis 
that  it  will  be  of  aid  in  that  connection. 
Many  Senators  have  been  heard  to  say, 
for  example,  on  political  platforms,  "Ah. 
but  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  a  Pakistani  boy 
or  a  Turkish  boy  or  an  Indian  boy  or  a 
Greek  boy  in  uniform  than  It  is  to  keep 
an   American  boy  in   uniform."     What 
tommyrot.    Certainly  it  Is  tommyrot,  be- 
cause   those    Pakistani   or   Turkish   or 
Greek  or  Indian  boys  would  be  of  no 
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value  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  for 
that  would  be  a  fast  nuclear  war.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  Greece,  India, 
Turkey,  and  Pakistan  are  dependent  for 
their  protection  upon  the  canopy  of 
American  nuclear  power.  That  is  what 
protects  them— not  the  military  aid  we 
send  them.  Pakistani  leaders  have 
said— as  I  have  said  many  times  in  de- 
bate in  the  Senate — that  they  have  no 
intention  of  sending  their  troops  into 
southeast  Asia.  Their  foreign  minister 
says  that  is  the  problem  of  the  United 
States.  He  says,  "Our  problem  is  India." 
What  a  position  of  morality  that  puts  us 
in.  We  equip  India  and  Pakistan  mili- 
tarily, so  they  can  make  war  on  each 
other;  yet  we  talk  about  being  a  moral 
nation.  Instead,  we  are  a  thoroughly 
hypocritical  Nation,  as  regards  our  mili- 
tai-y  foreign  aid  and  assistance  program, 
for  we  are  doing  the  very  things  that 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  Christian 
morality. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  yield  further,  let  me  say  that, 
speaking  of  morality,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  newspapers  an 
Associated  Press  story  written  by  Mal- 
colm Brown,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  who 
has  been  in  southeast  Asia  for  many 
years,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the  recent 
very  excellent  book  entitled  "The  New 
Face  of  War."  In  the  article  he  pointed 
out  that  no  prisoners  are  now  being  taken 
by  either  side.  He  wrote  that  as  soon  as 
either  a  South  Vietnamese  or  North  Viet- 
namese is  caught  off  base,  he  is  promptly 
killed,  and  sometimes  first  is  tortured, 
and  that  is  being  done  not  only  by  "the 
wicked  opposition"  at  which  we  point  the 
finger  of  scorn,  but  also  by  our  South 
Vietnamese  ally,  whom  we  are  supposed 
to  control.  Under  those  circumstances, 
what  has  become  of  our  morality? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  things  about  this  situation. 

Last  Friday  night,  I  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  baccalaureate  ceremony 
at  Salem  College,  in  West  Virginia. 
While  there,  I  talked  with  a  great  clergy- 
man who  recently  returned  from  South 
Vietnam.  Even  though  I  had  already 
known  of  the  events  to  which  he  testi- 
fied, nevertheless  it  was  very  shocking  to 
hear  of  them  from  one  who  was  there 
and  saw  them.  We  talk  about  our  moral 
values,  about  our  keeping  spiritual  faith, 
and  about  practicing  our  professings 
about  peace;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that,  we 
find  that  we  are  charged  with  being 
subversive. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  I  said,  "It 
is  not  going  to  be  long" — and,  in  fact,  it 
has  already  begun  to  develop — "until 
some  will  claim  that  God  Almighty  is  on 
our  side  in  this  war." 

That  is  always  a  part  of  war  propa- 
ganda; the  proponents  always  claim  that 
God  is  on  their  side.  In  effect,  they  en- 
list God — without  any  word  from  Him 
about  the  enlistment. 

Last  week,  I  read  in  a  religious  peri- 
odical an  editorial  in  which  the  writer 
paid  his  disrespects  to  me.  The  editorial 
was  written  by  a  clergyman.  It  was 
rather  sad  to  find  that  apparently  he  had 
stopped  reading  the  Bible,  for  if  he  had 
not  stopped  reading  it,  he  could  not  have 
written  the  editorial.     However,  appar- 


ently he  is  going  to  try  to  associate  God 
with  our  participation  in  this  war;  ap- 
parently he  thinks  that  only  Americans 
are  the  children  of  God. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  again  to 
me? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    The  Senator  from 
Oregon    will    recall    that    2    weeks    ago 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
an  impressive  advertisement,  which  at 
that  time  was  signed  by  2,500  clergy- 
men of  all  faiths— Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish;  and  later  the  number  of 
signers  was  increased  to  over  16,000.    One 
of   the   points  made   in   the   advertise- 
ment was  that  the  signatories  felt  they 
were  properly  qualified  to  interpret  what 
we  are  doing  in  carrying  out  the  will  of 
God;  and  they  felt  that  what  we  were 
doing  was  not  the  will  of  God,  but,  in- 
stead, was  in  violation   of  the  will  of 
God. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
is  entitled  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
what  divine  providence  believes,  but  cer- 
tainly the  clergy  of  this  Nation,  of  all 
denominations,  presumably  because  of 
their  profession  are  in  a  better  position 
to  be  able  to  interpret  the  divine  will. 
They  all  felt  definitely — certainly  the 
16,000  clergymen  felt  definitely,  and  so 
expressed  themselves — that  what  we 
were  doing  in  Vietnam  was  not  the  will 
of  God  but  a  violation  of  God's  will  and 
as  was  stated  by  them  in  the  advei-tise- 
ments,  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  our  Nation  if  it  persisted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  read  that  advertise- 
ment. Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  I  have  always  held  the 
position  that  I  have  no  right  to  seek 
to  impose  my  religious  convictions  upon 
others  in  connection  with  debate  on  con- 
troversial issues,  but  I  have  a  duty  to  be 
true  to  my  religious  convictions.  The 
Senator  knows  I  hold  the  point  of  view 
that  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  sanctum  of 
sanctums,  the  inner  temple,  does  not 
happen  to  be  my  Congregational  Church, 
or  the  material  church  of  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  of  any  faith.  Those 
material  structures  are  but  symbols  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 

It  happens  to  be  a  deep  faith  of  mine 
that  the  Holy  of  Holies  resides  in  each 
of  us,  and  takes  the  form  of  our  con- 
science; and  that  when  we  sit  in  that 
temple,  we  never  sit  alone,  but  with  our 
God. 

♦  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  I  have  been  approaching  the  moral 
issues  connected  with  the  foreign  policy 
controversy  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
munion in  that  temple. 

I  do  not  intend  to  walk  out  on  my 
spiritual  obligations  because  of  the  argu- 
ments of  political  expediency  which  I 
heard  this  morning — which  I  have  heard 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  which  I 
hear  in  the  cloakrooms — that  merely 
because  we  happen  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  apparently  Senators  must 
not  express  any  public  disagreement  with 
the  President  or  show  any  disunity  be- 
cause it  might  be  misinterpreted  around 
the  world. 

We  are  not  going  to  stop  or  change  a, 
course  of  action  which  is  headed  straighfcr 


toward  war  by  following  political  ex- 
pediency. If  we  are  going  to  stop  war.  If 
we  ,  are  going  to  remove  the  growing 
danger  of  a  holocaust,  we  must  speak  out, 
no  matter  how  much  criticism  it  may 
stir  up  within  the  administration,  within 
the  Senate,  or  within  the  country.  If 
that  is  not  the  responsibility  of  every 
Senator,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  a  Senator. 

I  can  be  counted  out  if  I  am  expected 
to  participate  in  any  "cover  up"  job  or 
"snow"  job  for  the  administration  while 
it  finds  its  bearings. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  my  amend- 
ment, it  was  offered  this  morning  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  was 
voted  down,  although  four  members 
voted  for  it. 

The  amendment  would  have  granted 
the  President  $89  million  for  economic 
use  in  southeast  Asia,  but  would  have 
reduced  military  aid  in  the  bill  in  various 
part  of  the  world — to  be  decided  by  the 
President — by  an  equal  amount  of  $89 
million. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  an  able 
member  of  the  staff— and  I  have  sup- 
plemented by  further  inquiry  and  verified 
to  my  satisfaction  his  doubt — ^pointed  out 
to  me  that  there  was  a  possibility,  if  my 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  that,  later 
on  in  debate,  I  might  be  forestalling  the 
offering  of  amendments  for  aif  additional 
cut  in  military  aid. 

I  am  going  to  offer  amendments  for^ 
additional  cuts  in  military  aid,  as  well 
as  amendments  for   additional  cuts  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  bill. 

This  afternoon,  in  sending  my  first 
amendment  to  the  desk,  I  have  changed 
it  from  the  way  it  was  offered  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  send  a  copy  to  the  ParUamen- 
tarian  as  well  as  a  copy  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  before  I  ask  some  questions  on  it. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  section  504(a)  add  the 
foHowing : 

"Of  the  funds  mad&Available  few  the  fis- 
cal year  1966  pursuant  to  this  section,  »9,- 
000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  and  consoli- 
dated with  funds  otherwise  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  212,  which  relates  to 
authorization  for  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants,  and  $80,000,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds 
otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
402,  which  relates  to  authorization  for  sup- 
porting assistance.  The  funds  so  transferred 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  solely 
for  use  in  southeast  Asia  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  212  and  section 
402  respectively." 

Please  note  that  under  the  amend- 
ment, $9  million  would  be  transferred  to 
and  consolidated  with  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  section  212,  which  deals 
with  technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants,  and  $80  million  would  be 
transferred  and  consolidated  with  sec- 
tions dealing  with  supporting  assistance. 

We  all  know  what  supporting  assist- 
ance is.  Supporting  assistance  is  money 
given  to  a  cotmtry  such  as  India.  Turkey. 
Pakistan,  or  Thailand,  or  to  any  other 
country  which  maintains  a  military  es- 
tablishment far  beyond  its  economic  ca- 
pacity to  support. 

Therefore,  under  the  carefully  titled 
"supporting  assistance,"  we  would  be 
really  granting,  in  a  sense,  additional 
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military  aid,  and  additional  economic 
aid,  as  a  sort  of  subsidy  to  one  of  those 
countries  to  maintain  a  higher  military 
program  than  it  could  otherwise  support. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee has  just  advised  me  that  the  legis- 
lative counsel  for  the  Senate  suggests 
that  I  add  an  additional  sentence  to  my 
amendment — inasmuch  as  we  have  been 
working  out  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment only  during  the  past  few  hours — 
as  follows : 

Amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In 
determining  amounts  authorized  to  be 
transferred  pursuant  to  section  610. 

I  have  been  advised  that  this  language 
is  necessary  to  take  care  of  certain  tech- 
nical problems  which  otherwise  would 
arise. 

I  do  not  wish  to  offer  the  amendment 
m  this  form  unless  I  can  be  sure  of  a  fa- 
vorable answer,  from  a  parliamentary 
standpoint,  to  the  following  question, 
which  I  raise.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUl  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  offer  the  amendment 
and  ask  to  have  it  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  will  the  transfer  of 
S9  million,  to  be  consolidated  with  funds 
Otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
.section  212,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 
tions for  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants.  In  any  way  preclude 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  any  other 
Senator  from  subsequently,  at  some  point 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  from 
offering  an  amendment  which  would  seek 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
foreign  aid  bUl  for  authorization  for 
technical  cooperation  and  development 

grants?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Chair  to  construe  or  interpret  amend- 
ments or  the  effect  thereof.  However,  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  any  other 
portion  of  the  bill  would  still  be  amend- 
abley perhaps  in  such  a  way  that  it  might 
hav^an  effect  on  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  or  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  I  tmderstand 
the  Chair's  statement.  However,  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  bear  with  me.  Assvune 
that  my  amendment  were  adopted,  and 
that  it  would  transfer  S9  million  to  the 
section  that  deals  with  the  authorization 
for  technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants.  To  make  it  easy  to  follow, 
let  us  assume  that  the  next  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  a  Senator  would  decrease 
the  authorization  in  the  bill  for  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants  by 
50  percent.  Would  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  preclude  another  Senator  or 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  from  subse- 
quently offerinfj  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  authorization  for  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants  by  50  per- 
cent or  any  other  percentage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  Chair  advises  the 
Senator  that  so  long  as  the  subsequent 
amendment  did  not  change  the  language 
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which  had  been  adopted  in  this  amend- 
ment, the  subsequent  amendment  would 
be  in  order,  and  there  would  be  no  re- 
striction on  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  An  amendment  that 
sought  to  reduce  by  a  given  percentage 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  bill  proposed 
to  be  authorized  for  technical /issistance 
and  development  grants  would  be  in  or- 
der even  though  this  amendment  had 
been  adopted,  which  added  to  the  section 
dealing  with  technical  assistance  and  de- 
velopment grants  the  sum  of  $9  million. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  connect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry  that  I  seem 
to  be  so  technical,  but  I  have  learned 
from  experience  that  now  is  the  time  to 
close  the  gates. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator's  inquiries  are  perfectly  in  order. 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion to  address  to  the  Chair.  Let  me 
now  go  to  the  next  part  of  my  amend- 
ment, dealing  with  $80  million  which 
would  be  transferred  and  consolidated 
witii  funds  otherwise  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  402,  which  relates  to 
authorizations  for  supporting  assistance. 
I  have  the  same  question.  If  that  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  and  I  or  any  other 
Senator  should  subsequently  decide  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  i-educe  the  sup- 
porting assistance  in  the  bill  by  any  given 
percentage  or  any  given  amount,  would 
such  amendment  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  so  Ions  as  it  did  not 
attempt  to  amend  the  language  of  an 
amendment  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  As 
usual,  I  thank  the  Parliamentarian.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  eenior  Senator 
from  Oregon  whether  the  $89  million  re- 
fers to  the  proposed  deveslopment  of  the 
Mekong  Delta. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  President's  proposal  for  $89  million? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes ;  does  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  deal  with  that  proposal? 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  deals  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  increase  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  by  $89  million.  The  amend- 
ment I  would  offer  merely  provides  that 
the  $89  million  shall  not  be  granted  over 
and  above  the  authorization  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  but  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  foreign  aid  bill;  and 
to  do  that  we  v/ould  transfer  $9  million 
of  the  present  foreign  aid  bill  to  the 
technical  cooperation  development  grants 
and  $80  million  to  supporting  assistance. 
In  other  words,  if  my  amendment 
were  adopted,  the  President  would  not 
get  an  additional  $89  million,  but  would 
get  the  $89  million  within  the  present  au- 
thorization amount  for  expenditure  in 
accordance  with  whatever  blueprint 
plans  he  had  for  assistance  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  Laos,  Thailand,  or  any  other 
place  in  southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  the  Senator 
f rog^Oregon  whether  he  does  not  believe 
there  are  sufficient  funds  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  as  requested  by  the  White 
House,  to  take  care  of  the  situation,  with- 
out providing  an  additional  $89  million. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  that  is  why  the 
amendment  would  be  offered.  It  would 
not  add  $89  million.  It  would  hold  the 
President  to  the  ceiling  of  the  present 
bill.  Of  course,  I  shall  try  to  lower  that 
ceiling. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  believe  that  if  the  amend- 
ment or  some  variation  thereof  were 
adopted,  it  would  not  be  in  effect  an  au- 
thorization or  commitment  |,o  spend  a 
billion  dollars  in  further  developments, 
and  would  be  SO  taken?  '    ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  be  developed 
in  the  debate.  The  President  has  been 
honest  and  frank  with  us  and  with  the 
Senate  and  the  whole  country.  He  has 
made  it  clear  that  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. He  made  very  clear  that  the 
$89  million  is  a  starter.  If  we  can 
change  our  military  status  in  southeast 
Asia,  no  Member  of  this  body  will  be  more 
strenuous  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  urging  our  effort  to  develop 
the  economic  freedom  of  southeast  Asia, 
so  that  the  people  there  can  become  polit- 
ically free. 

However,  I  am  a  little  disturbed  about 
the  President's  v.'ish  to  spend  $89  million 
in  a  so-called  crash  economic  program 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  destroying  many  times 
$89  million  worth  of  property  by  our 
course  of  bombings  in  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  sent  to  Congress, 
followed  by  a  later  request  for  more 
money  for  Vietnam  alone.  That  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  timeworn  device  for  increas- 
ing forci-jn  aid,  because  Congress  is 
faced  with  a  foreign  aid  program  under 
which  sums  have  been  allocated  to  vari- 
ous countries,  and  we  are  solemnly  as- 
sured that  any  reduction  in  them  would 
be  a  breach  of  faith. 

But  the  needs  of  a  real  hotspot  like 
Vietnam  are  not  included.  Then  we  are 
asked  to  spend  more  just  for  Vietnam. 
That  was  done  once  in  connection  with 
military  aid.  This  year  it  is  being  done 
to  increase  supporting  assistance  by  $80 
million  and  technical  aid  by  $9  million. 
And  we  will  all  be  assured  that  a  "no" 
vote  will  cause  a  great  collapse  in  con- 
fidence in  us. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wi'l 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  In  view  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  program  will  be  a  $1  billion 
program — a  veiT  extensive  and  major 
program — as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  can  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether,  there  have  been  exten- 
sive hearings  as  to  the  feasibility,  eco- 
nomic, engineering,  and  otherwise,  whic ii 
would  justify  the  Congress  in  committim 
itself  essentially  to  the  proposed  program 
without  further  investigation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  have  been  exten- 
sive hearings  which  would  justify  me  in 
saying  that  the  record  has  been  made  in 
hearing  in  support  of  the  proposed  $8) 
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million  program.  In  all  fairness  I  should 
say  also  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  voluminous  hear- 
ings on  the  entire  program  of  foreign  aid. 
I  believe  the  situation  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood by  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Again,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  a 
stickler  for  making  a  specific  record  on 
a  specific  proposal  to  which  we  can  turn 
and  show  that  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  being  proposed  for  various  items  is  be- 
ing wisely  proposed. 

I  shall  make  the  following  statement 
to  the  Senator  because  he  can  get  the 
dociunent.  I  cannot  use  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  because  when  it  was 
handed  to  us  in  the  committee  this 
morning,  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that 
it  was  to  be  used  for  confidential  use 
within  the  conunittee. 

This  morning  we  had  a  memorandum 
that  I  understood  to  be  one  that  indi- 
cated the  items  in  the  program  for  which 
it  was  contemplated  the  $89  million 
would  be  spent.  I  do  not  wish  to  leftve 
the  impression  that  there  has  been  any 
finality  of  judgment.  I  wish  I  had  the 
memorandum  before  me  so  that  I  could 
refresh  my  memory  as  to  its  caption. 
There  was  not  much  discussion  of  it  in 
the  committee.  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
recommendation  and  illustrative  stage. 
It  was  to  indicate  by  illustration  what 
the  administration  has  in  mind  In  the 
expenditure  of  the  $89  million. 

Very  interestingly,  what  little  discus- 
sion there  was  included  the  raising  of 
doubting  questions  immediately:  "Why 
here?   Why  there?    Why  for  this?    Why 

for  that?" 

It  was  pointed  out  that  our  discussion 
this  morning  was  not  ir\tended  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  judgment  on  those 
questions.  •* 

But  what  occurred  bears  out  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  We  certainly  ought  to 
have  hearings  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  believe  the  President's  program 
is  a  wise  one  in  regard  to  the  particular 
expenditure. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
the  question,  for  it  shows  the  problem 
which  is  confronting  us.  We  do  not  get 
requests  for  hearings  in  depth  in  regard 
to  a  program  that  the  President  wishes 
to  put  in  operation.  To  the  contrary, 
we  are  in  a  state  in  which  the  President 
makes  a  blanket  request,  and  then  we  are 
supposed  to  act  on  it  peremptorily.  I 
believe  that  is  the  worst  possible  way  to 
develop  foreign  policy.  No  matter  how 
they  wish  to  clothe  it  and  no  matter  how 
they  desire  to  deny  it,  the  fact  is  that 
that  is  a  rubberstamp  approach  to  our 
job  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  we  serve  the 
interests  of  the  public  by  not  rubber- 
stamping  the  President. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  Senator's 
experience  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  have  there  been  many — or, 
indeed,  have  there  been  any — specific 
requests  for  a  specific  project  as  distin- 
guished from  the  general  policy  of  asking 
for  a  lump  sum  of  money,  and  then  al- 
lowing the  AID  agency  to  use  that  money 
as  it  sees  fit?  Is  that  procedure  not  set- 
ting a  substantial  precedent  which  would 


seem  to  commit  the  Senate  st)ecifically 
to  a  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  all  fairness,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  there  have  been  a  good 
many  instances  in  which  we  have  been 
asked  to  pass  upon  specific  projects  in 
this  sense.  The  workbooks  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  AID  people 
send  up  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  our 
hearings  on  the  annual  foreign  aid  bill 
and  for  discussion  during  our  executive 
sessions  on  it  contain  detailed  break- 
downs of  money  as  it  has  been  spent  in 
the  past  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  spent 
projectwise  in  the  future.  Yet  I  would 
also  have  to  say  that  we  do  not  spend  any 
considerable  amount  of  time  on  those  in- 
dividual projects.  They  are  sort  of  used 
as  examples. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Illustrative. 
Mr.    MORSE.      Illustrative    material. 
One  of  my  criticisms  of  the  foreign  aid 
bills  of  the  past  several  years  has  been 
the  delegation  of  decisionmaking  power 
to  the  members  of  the  AID  organization 
and  the  State  Department  rather  than  to 
have    the    committee    itself    exercise    a 
greater  check  on  individual  expenditures. 
I  shall   go  into  that  subject  at  some 
length  in  a  few  days  when  we  reach  a 
discussion  of  my  amendment  which  the 
committee  has  recommended,  although 
it  wag  changed  somewhat,  but  I  beUeve 
it    still    is  a    good    amendment.      That 
amendment  would  restore  to  some  extent 
the  checking  power  of  the  Congress  upon 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  bring  the 
whole  present  program  to  an  end  in  1967 
and  start  all  over  again.   That  is  a  pretty 
important  check.    I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  that  question  today.  I  wish  to  try  to 
limit  myself  to  the  present  amendment. 
But  these  questions  are  pertinent.    I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  to  say,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  what  we  have 
here  is  a  repetition  of  the  tendency  of  the 
present  administration  to  ask  for  blanket 
approval,  and  the  fewer  questions  asked, 
the  greater  pleasm-e  will  be  the  response. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor understand  that  in  the  President's 
Johns  Hopkins  address,  when  he  was  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  he  was  offering  $1  billion  as  a 
kind  of  carrot  to  accompany  the  stick, 
and  therefore  make  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  feel  that  there  was  another 
no  less  important  aspect  other  than  mili- 
tary to  our  policy,  namely,  to  give  them 
economic  aid  as  well  as  to  apply  military 
pressure,    which    hitherto    we    have    so 
much  emphasized? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  at  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  as  I  recall,  de- 
scribed it  as  a  sort  of  bribe  proposal — a 
statement  in  which  I  joined.  I  thought 
it  was  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  offer  them  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  defend 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  Senator 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  program 
to  know  whether  the  program  would  con- 
vey any  material  benefits  to  North  Viet- 
nam? I  ask  that  question  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  that  were  the  "car- 
rot"  going   along   with   the   "stick"   of 


bombing  designed  to  induce  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  cry  "uncle"  and  to  quit, 
an  offer  of  economic  aid  which  would 
largely  benefit  South  Vietnam  would  not 
be  very  persuasive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nothing  woiild  stop  the 
President  from  spending  any  of  the 
money  in  the  proposed  program  in  North 
"Vietnam  in  the  due  course  of  time.  I 
have  heard  no  specific  proposal  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  inter- 
pret the  President's  speeches  over  the 
weekend  in  any  other  light  than  to  say 
that  they  indicate  that  the  President 
would  not  be  adverse  to  spending  money 
in  North  Vietnam  if  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment were  reached.  / 

But  I  shall  tell  the  Senator  what  we 
can  do.  We  can  take  judicial  notice  now 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  even- 
tually rebuild  all  the  devastation  that 
we  have  caused  In  North  "Vietnam. 

When     we     are     through     bombing 
China — and  I  beUeve  we  are  on  otir  way 
to  bombing  China  in  the  not  very  distant 
future— we  shall  rebuild  it  all.    But  we 
shall   be   just   plain   goofy.     What   we 
ought  to  be  doing  is  avoiding  all  that 
devastation,  all  that  waste.    What  those 
people  have  developed  has  been  devel- 
oped at  great  sacrifice  over  the  years. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  must  destroy  first 
and  then  pay  for  the  rebuilding.    If  we 
get  into  a  war  with  China  and  North 
Vietnam,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  it  for  a  - 
minimum  of  25  years.    We  shall  have 
perpetual  war,  not  on  a  major  scale  after 
we  have  laid  waste;  but  they  will  keep 
sniping  at  us.   They  will  hate  us  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.     Eventually,  they  will 
kick  us  out.    The  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  I  will  not  be  here;  but  no  matter  how 
many    centuries   it   takes,    we   shall   be 
driven  out.     We  shall  never  be  able  to 
buy  good  will  with  American  dollars.    So 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  goofy 
performance  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  are  not  going 
to  buy  good  will  when  we  are  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  when  we  are  raining 
napalm  and  other  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam. We  cannot  be  considered  ambas- 
sadors of  good  will  at  the  same  time  we 
are  bombing. 

Mr.  MORSE.    One  who  listens  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretaiy  of  State  would  think  we 
were  killing  no  one  in  North  Vietnam.    I 
have  tried  for  weeks  to  have  the  admin- 
istration tell  the  American  people  the 
number  of  casualties  we  have  caused  in 
North  Vietnam  and  in  South  Vietnam. 
The   American    people   are    entitled   to 
know.    If  anyone  says  we  can  bomb  mu- 
nition  centers,   bridges,   transportation 
centers,  terminal  centers,  and  railroad 
yards,  and  not  kill  hiunan  beings,  he  is 
misleading  the  American  people.    That 
needs  to  be  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  Of  course  we  are  killing  North  Viet- 
namese.    We  are  kilUng  thousands  In 
South  Vietnam.   I  hope  it  is  true  that  we 
are  not  killing  them  in  massive  numbers. 
But  this  is  a  killing  war.     The  Defense 
Department  keeps  and  publishes  aU  the 
figures  of  killings  and  casualties  in  the 
south  committeed  by  the  Vietcong.    But 
they  tell  nothing  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  we  are  killing  and  maiming 
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v/ith  our  n::palm  and  strafing  and  artil- 
lery. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  spoke  about  the  shocking  atroc- 
ities that  are  being  committed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  by  the  Vietcong.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  reliable  persons,  who  know  what 
is  taking  place  over  there,  that  this  war 
has  made  a  scrap  of  paper  of  the  Geneva 
treaty,  which  bears  the  signature  of  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  war  prisoners.  The  only  argu- 
ment I  have  heard  is  the  weak  one:  "It 
really  does  not  apply,  because  we  have 
not  declared  war."  Imagine  that.  I  am 
not  saying  that  U.S.  forces  are  guilty  of 
atrocities,  but  I  am  saying  that  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  have  stood  by 
while  atrocities  have  been  committed  by 
the  South  Vietnamese:  and  we  hav6-%ret 
to  file  our  first  complaint  in  the  United 
Nations  against  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Vietcong  for  violations 

of  the  articles  of  war. 

The  period  of  this  war  will  not  be  a 
proud  chapter  in  their  country's  history, 
for  future  American  boys  and  girls  to 
read  about.  I  know  that  war  is  dirty  and 
brutal;  but  there  are  articles  of  war 
aimed  at  making  it  less  dirty  and  less 
brutal. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  published 
Un  the  American  press  what  appears  in 
the  foreign  press,  because  the  American 
people  are  being  treated,  by  and  large, 
to  a  "kept"  press,  so  far  as  war  news 
from  South  Vietnam  is  concerned.    One 

of  the  reasons  is  that  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department  will  not  let  Ameri- 
can correspondents  send  home  the  truth. 
But  it  can  be  obtained  in  many  European 
newspapers.  If  the  American  people 
could  only  read  what  is  written  about  us 
In  the  European  press  by  European  cor- 
respondents, they  would  be  much  sur- 
prised. The  European  correspondents 
report  the  news  some  way,  somehow.  It 
is  interesting  to  see,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  photographs  that  appear  in  the 
American  press  with  those  that  appear 
in  the  European  press,  what  is  taking 
place  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GEUENING.  Prom  the  Senator's 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  does  he  believe  that  the 
construction  of  Mekong  Delta  dams  and 
other  facilities  can  occur  while  a  war  is 
raging  and  the  Vietcong  is,  supposedly, 
holding  a  large  section  of  that  country? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
difBculties  I  have  with  this  bit  of 
propaganda  that  the  administration  is 
handing  out. 

I  asree  that  we  ought  to  be  of  economic 
assistance  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, as  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  want  to  be  of  assistance  to  them.  I 
wish  to  do  something  to  improve  their 
health.  I  want  to  do  something  to  in- 
crease their  longevity,  which  now  is  from 
30  to  35  years.  I  want  to  do  something 
to  improve  their  education.  I  want  to 
do  something  to  overcome  their  lack  of 
electricity.  I  want  to  provide  electric 
power  for  them.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
there  is  any  hope  of  doing  that  while  the 


war  is  going  on,  because  the  proposal  is 
to  supply  this  aid  in  the  very  area  that  is 
controlled  by  the  Vietcons-  The  Viet- 
cong control  about  75  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  South  Vietnam. 

Apparently,  a  complex  has  been  de- 
veloped in  this  country  that  the  dollar 
speaks;  and  that  if  we  will  only  say  to  the 
ignorant,  illiterate  masses  of  South  Viet- 
nam, "If  you  will  stop  ycur  fighting,  we 
will  give  you  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
a  large  amount  of  econom'c  assistance," 
they  will  stop  their  nghtin'i.  But  we  re- 
ceive too  many  reports  that  they  hate  us, 

suspect  us,  do  not  believe  us.  They  are 
suspicious  that  we  are  laying  a  trap  for 
them. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  build  such  dams 
now.  We  shall  have  to  cooperate  in  an 
economic  program  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese; but  we  shall  h&ve  to  bring  in 
many  other  people  to  help  us.  That  is 
why  we  ought  to  be  stressing  efforts  to 

obtain  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  will  come  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  adopting  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
notion  of  an  international  trusteeship. 
For  many  years  I  have  pleaded  for  the 
economic  freedom  of  those  people.  Only 
then  will  they  be  able  to  develop  their 
political  freedom.  That  is  my  formula. 
People  do  not  dispute  my  formula;  they 
merely  think  it  is  too  idealistic. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  well  knows  that  whenever  a  ma- 
jor hydro  development  has  been  proposed 
in  this  country,  such  a$  TVA.  Boulder 
Dam,  Bonneville,  or  Grand  Coulee,  hear- 
ings have  been  held  before  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  engineering  feasibility.  Has 
anything  similar  been  proposed  concern- 
ing the  Mekong  Delta  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  can  the  Senate 
justify  giving  a  blank  check  for  $89  mil- 
lion? It  will  be  a  commitment.  It  is  so 
considered.  We  will  have  embarked  on 
it  by  making  the  first  downpayment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  more  than 
$89  million,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out. 
There  would  be  a  commitment  for  more 
money. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    $1  billion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
it  would  be.  However,  it  w'ould  be  a  huge 
sum  of  money. 

I  am  opposed  to  starting  the  program 
now.    I  am  for  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  share  that  view. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  major  problem  that 
confronts  us  is  getting  the  killing 
stopped. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  Share  that  view 
emphatically.  I  suggest  that  the 
fighting  be  stopped  before  we  start  an 
economic  reconstruction.  As  of  now, 
both  sides  are  in  the  constant  process  of 
destruction.  However,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  embark  on  a  program  which  would 
involve  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $1 
billion  while  the  destruction  is  contin- 
uing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PreBident,  so  far  as 
South  Vietnam  is  concerned,  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  any  construction  that 
we    would   irutiate   woiild   continue   to 


stand  as  long  as  the  fighting  continues. 
I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  this, 
although  I  should  like  to  have  couri- 
sel  for  the  committee  pay  close  heed. 
I  shall  not  go  very  far.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  the  specific  contents  of  the 
memorandum  that  was  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  thr, 
morning.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  say  that  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  the  $89  million  would  all 
be  spent  in  South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  contemplated  that  a  very  large 
share  of  the  money  v.'ould  be  spent  in 

Soulh  Vietnam. 

A  liirge  share  of  it,  so  far  as  tentative 
plans  arc  concerned,  would  be  spent  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  not  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  has  pointe.l 
out  to  me  that  the  President's  message 
itself  bears  out  what  I  have  just  said. 
The  message  spells  out  some  of  this  rec- 
ommendations. The  part  that  I  shall 
refer  to  is  found  on  page  2. 

This,  in  a  substantial  way,  is  a  good 
substitute  for  my  discussion  of  the 
memorandum  that  was  handed  to  us  this 
morning  which  contained  the  caveat 
that,  in  eH'ect,  it  was  not  to  be  used  out- 
side the  committee.  I  read  from  the 
Presidential  message: 

To  support  our  own  effort,  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  appropriate  for  fiscal 
year  1966  an  additional  $89  million  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
expanded  progranas  of  economic  and  social 
development  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  money  will  serve  many  purposes: 

First.  Approximately  $19  million  will  pro- 
vide the  first  installment  of  otir  contribu- 
tion to  the  accelerated  development  of  the 
Mekong  River  Basin. 

I  read  further  from  page  2  of  the 
President's  message: 

Second.  Five  million  dollars  will  be  used 
to  support  electriflcation  cooperatives  near 
three  provincial  towns — Long  Xuyen,  Dalat, 
and  Nha  Thang — in  South  Vietnam. 

Reading  further: 

Third.  Seven  million  dollars  will  help  pro- 
vide improved  medical  and  surgical  services, 
especially  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Thailand. 

This  money  would  be  spent  outside 
South  Vietnam. 

I  read  further  from  the  Presidential 
message: 

Fourth.  Approximately  $6  million  will  be 
used  to  train  people  for  the  construction  of 
roads,  dams,  and  other  small-scale  village 
projects  in  Thailand  and  Laos. 

Reading  further: 

Fifth.  Approximately  $45  million  will  be 
used  to  finance  increasing  imports  of  iron 
and  steel,  cement,  chemicals  and  pecticidcs, 
drugs,  trucks,  and  other  essential  goods  nec- 
essary for  a  growing  civilian  economy.  This 
money  will  allow  factories  not  only  to  con- 
tinue but  tlirough  Investment,  to  expand 
production  of  both  capital  and  consumer 
goods.  It  will  provide  materials  for  urgently 
needed  low-cort  housing.  And  it  will  main- 
tain prodtiction  Incentives  and  avoid  infla- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  for  a  small  country,  with 
a  low  Income,  to  fight  a  war  on  its  own  soil 
and  at  the  same  time  persist  In  the  business 
of  nation  building.  The  additional  import 
support  which  I  propose  will  help  Vietnam 
to  persevere  in  this  difficult  task. 

Sixth.  An  additional  $7  million  will  supple- 
ment  the  present   program   of   agricultural 
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development  and  support  additional  govern- 
ment services  in  all  three  countries,  and  will 
help  In  the  planning  of  further  Industrial 
expansion  in  the  secure  areas  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  would  be 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  proposal  for  eco- 
nomic aid  that  would  do  anything  that 
would  induce  the  North  Vietnamese  to 

feel  that  they  would  be  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram '  -i  thus  induce  them  to  stop  their 
fighti.«^      Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  spelled  out. 
However,  the  President  has  made  it  very 
clear  in  his  public  statements  that  if  they 
stopped  their  fighting,  he  would  give 
them  some  money. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  this  is  an  argument  that 
would  be  Ustened  to  by  the  people  who 
are  being  bombed  daily? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  make  them 
very  suspicious.  I  believe  that  it  is  too 
bad  that  we  are  supplyiiig  the  Conmiu- 
nists  with  the  kind  of  propaganda  they 
use.  "What  propaganda  is  Red  China 
putting  out?  "What,  propaganda  is 
North  Vitjtnam  puttil^  out?  I  believe 
that  they  are  very  unfair.  This  is  not 
the  President's  motivation.  However, 
I  do  not  know  why  he  opeirs  himself  up 
to  this  kind  of  propaganda  attack. 

The  Communists  charge  him  with  try- 
ing to  buy  an  end  to  this  war  with  Amer- 
ican dollars.  As  they  put  it,  "They  will 
not  fall  for  it." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  par- 
liamentary rulings  that  I  have  received, 
I  now  offer  my  corrected  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read  and  made  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
Ime  14,  insert  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  section  504(a)  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  pursuant  to  this  section,  $9,000,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with 
funds  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  212.  which  relates  to  authorization 
for  technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants,  and  $80,000,000  shaU  be  transferred 
to  and  consolidated  with  funds  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  402, 
which  relates  to  authorizaticMi  for  support- 
ing assistance.  The  funds  so  transferred 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  solely 
for  use  in  southeast  Asia  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  212  and  section  402 
respectively.  Amounts  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  transferred  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 610." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
about  finished  my  discussion  of  the 
amendment.  I  shall  have  no  objection 
to  voting  on  the  amendment  if  the  Sen- 
ate remains  in  session  tonight.  How- 
ever, that  is  entirely  up  to  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment  and  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate. 


I  believed  that  we  owed  the  President 
the  courtesy,  out  of  respect  to  him,  of 
starting  with  this  amendment,  because 
this  is  what  the  country  is  talking  about 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  the  latest 
request  that  the  President  has  made  of 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
took  action  on  the  matter  tliis  morn- 
ing— unfortunate  action  in  my  judg- 
ment. However.  I  shall  not  speak  at 
any  greater  length  on  this  amendment. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
made  an  open,  general  statement  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  I  prefer,  after  we 
dispose  of  the  amendment,  to  make  one 
more  general  statement  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  based  upon  my  minority  views. 
Then,  I  intend  to  proceed  with  offering 
amendments  which  I  shall  discuss 
briefly,  and  then  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  disposing  of  the  bill.  I  shall 
not   enter   into    an   agreement    on    this 

amendment,  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  knows,  if  we  cannot  vote 
on  this  amendment  tonight,  I  prefer  not 
to  have  a  vote  on  it  before  Wednesday. 
I  might  even  give  some  consideration- 
after  the  case  pro  and  the  case  con  are 
made — to  withdrawing  the  amendment 
temporarily;  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  the  Senate  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment tonight. 

I  shall  summarize  the  amendment  as 
follows:  It  would  give  the  President,  out 
of  military  aid  funds,  the  $89  million, 
earmarked  for  southeast  Asia;  the 
amendment  would  not  give  him  an  addi- 
tional $89  million  for  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  The  bill  already  includes  millions 
of  dollars  more  than  should  be  in  it. 
The  President  can  transfer  funds  in  the 
way  this  amendment  proposes,  so  that 
he  can  spend  $89  million  for  the  specific 
purpose  he  wants  to  spend  it  for; 
namely,  for  economic  assistance  in 
southeast  Asia.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  justification  for  the 
President's  using  the  Vietnam  war  as  the 
vehicle  for  having  the  bill  include  an 
additional  $89  million. 

At  this  stage,  I  believe  that  the  trans- 
fer procedure  provided  by  my  amend- 
ment is  preferable.  It  shows  our  good 
faith  insofar  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned. It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  he  can  do  with  the  economic 
approach. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
said  that  we  have  not  had  hearings  on 
it  or  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  spend  any  of  it 
in  the  midst  of  a  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
in  respect  to  seeing  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  it. 

But  I  shall  offer  this  amendment  first. 
I  make  perfectly  clear  that  my  offering 
of  the  amendment  does  not  mean  I  do 
not  think  the  bill  should  be  cut.  Later, 
I  shall  offer  my  major  amendment  to  cut 
the  entire  bill  by  $500  milUon.  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  between  this 
amendment  and  my  announced  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the  bill  by 
$500  million. 

However,  for  the  time  being,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  did  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have 


> 


in  mind  with  respect  to  a  vote  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  should  be  a 
quorum  call.  The  majority  leader  should 
then  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  is  pending  and  that  I  have 
made  my  case  in  chief  on  it. 

The  only  comments  I  shall  make  now 
will  be  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  any 
Seioators  niio  may  oppose  my  amend- 
ment; and  |hen  I  shall  be  ready  to  have 
the  vote  tak^n. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  question 
because  I  have  been  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  to  Offer  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  rea- 
son why  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  oflFer,  himself,  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  temporarily  detained  in  Dr.  Calvers 
office. 

■Would  the  same  forecast  of  a  vote  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  applicable 
to  the  substitute  being  offered? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  "buy  that 
pig  in  a  poke"  until  I  hear  what  the  sub- 
stitute is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  substitute  ii^ 
the  committee  action,  which,  in  effect  is 
based  on  the  special  message,  and  would 
add  an  additional  $89  million,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  I  shall  oppose 
that  amendment;  but  I  shall  not  speak 
at  any  great  length  against  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand 
that;  and  I  appreciate  the  suggestion 
made.  I  was  wondering  whether,  on  the 
basis  of  his  original  suggestion,  it  would 
be  possible,  after  allowing  a  certain 
length  of  time  for  explanation,  to  take 
the  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  so,  for  I  favor 
getting  on  with  our  work. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Would  the  Senator 
suggest  how  much  time  he  thinks  he 
would  require  before  reaching  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  favor  letting 
Senators  discuss  the  amendment,  and 
then  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FxjlbrightI,  I 
offer  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  a  substitute  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

amendment  to  the  amendment  of  ,the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out,  on  page  4,  lines  15  through 
17,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(2)  Strike  out  "$215,000,000  which",  and 
substitute  "$219,000,000  for  use  beginning 
In  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  $210,000,000  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
sums". 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
19,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1965". 
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(b)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "$405,- 
000,000  ^'hich"  and  substitxite  "$430,000,000 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$350,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967  which  sums". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretai-y 
of  State,  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  June  3,  1965. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable   Dean  "Rusk, 

Secretary   of    State,    Before    the    Senate 

Foreign    Relations    Committee.    -June    3, 

1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  tiiis  commit- 
tee's prompt  consideration  of  the  President's 
request  for  Increased  economic  assistance 
funds  for  southeast  Asia.  I  regret  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  quantify  these  additional 
fiscal  year  1966  requirements  during  the 
committee's  regular  consideracion  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Tuesday,  put  the  purpose  of  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  succinctly  when  he  said : 

"We  are  defending  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  decide  their  own  des- 
tiny. Where  this  right  is  attacked  by  force, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  reply  with 
strength;  But  military  action  is  not  a  final 
solution  in  this  area;  it  is  only  a  partial 
means  to  a  much  larger  goal.  Freedom  and 
progress  will  be  possible  in  Vietnam  only  as 
the  people  are  assured  that  history  is  on  their 
side — that  it  will  give  them  a  chance  to  make 
a  living  in  peace,  to  educate  their  children, 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  disease  and,  above 
all,  to  be  free  of  the  oppressors  who  for  so 
long  have  fed  on  their  labors. 

"Our  effort  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  should  unite,  not  divide,  the 
people  of  that  region.  Our  policy  is  not  to 
spread  conflict  but  to  heal  conflict." 

The  President's  current  request  is  for 
funds  required  to  serve  this  purpo.se,  at  this 
Juncture,  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thai- 
laud. 

In  the  President's  statement  on  Vietnam 
on  March  25,  and  again  in  his  historic  ad- 
dress at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  April  7, 
the  President  invited  Asia  to  respond  to  his 
offer  of  a  U.S.  role  in  meeting  the  basic  hu- 
man needs  of  the  peoples  of  sovitheast  Asia. 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
raid  his  colleagues  in  New  York,  Bangkok, 
and  elsewhere  have  taken  up  his  invitation 
to  explore  institutional  and  program  possi- 
bilities. We  are  gratified  that  the  Asian  gov- 
ernments, and  notably  the  Government  of 
Japan,  have  commenced  the  study  of  means 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia.  The  greatest  contribution 
to  this  goal  would  be,  of  course,  to  end  vio- 
lence and  to  relieve  peoples  of  the  burdens 
they  bear  today  for  support  of  military  or- 
ganizations and  operations.  But  we  cannot 
await  tranquillity  in  the  area  to  begin  needed 
expanded  processes  of  social  and  economic 
development.  And  so  we  must  'oegin  and 
chart  a  course  which  permits  those  whose 
ideas  and  political  systems  may  differ 
amongst  themselves  all  to  participate  either 
as  beneficiaries  or  as  donors.  Happily  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
E.ist  is  an  institution  which  benefits  from 
the  leadership  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat in  New  York  and  is  currently  led  by  a 
dedicated  group  of  international  servants. 
To  it  already  belong  most  of  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  adherence  of 
otliers  should  not  present  great  difficulties. 

We  would  like  to  hold  open  the  possibility 
that  a  peaceful  North  Vietnam  might  share 
in  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  peace 


Itself  and  also  from  participation  in  stich 
multilateral  institutions  and  programs  as 
appear  to  meet  the  common  need  for  eco- 
nomic  and  social  development. 

The  magnificent  sticcesaes  of  the  Marshall 
plan  in  Europe  grew  from  a  simple  unelab- 
orated  idea  which  tocik  aocount  of  political, 
economic,  and  security  realities.  The  Mar- 
shall pl?,n  was  noi  imposed  upon  Europe. 
We  do  not  intend  to  impose  a  U.S.  plan  on 
Asia.  However,  the  Picsitient  has  gi'.eii  us 
the  concept.  Botli  witliin  X\\o  Government 
of  the  United  States  ;ind  y>ithin  governments 
and  multilateral  institutions  elsewliere 
plans  and  possibilities  are  being  explored  for 
fulfilling  a  noble  goal. 

The  President  has  requested  an  iiicrease 
of  $80  million  in  the  autHorization  for  sup- 
porting assist-tnce  and  (!>9  million  for  tech- 
nical cooperntion,  all  for  axpanded  programs 
of  economic  assistanco  iji  sotithcist  Asia. 
Two  basic  tuid  urgent  ptirposes  would  be 
served : 

1.  These  funds  would  parmit  the  first  con- 
crete action  in  carrying  out  the  President's 
April  7  proposal  to  launch  an  intensified, 
international  campaign  to  stimulate  south- 
east Asian  economic  end  social  progress  and 
promote  closer  regional  economic  coopera- 
tion. Tills  request  and  the  congressional 
response  to  it  should,  wc  believe,  demon- 
strate to  otiier  prosperous  nations  and  the 
southeast  Asian  countries  that  we  are  ready 
to  do  our  part  if  they  do  theirs.  As  Asian 
institutions  and  plans  are  developed,  we  will 
prepare  for  submission  to  Congrciis  next 
January,  a  more  complete  presentation  of 
requirements  for  this  special  effort.  When 
the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  with 
respect  to  the  projected  Asian  Development 
Bank,  we  plan  to  ask  for  funds  to  make  a 
U.S.  contribution  through  appropriate  leg- 
islative channels. 

2.  These  funds  also  would  enable  South 
Vietnam  to  undertake  expansion  of  indus- 
trial production  and  investment,  increased 
low-cost  housing  construction,  transporta- 
tion and  other  public  works  improvements 
while  carrying  out  an  expanded  defense  ef- 
fort. 

The  expanded  development  program  from 
southeast  Asia  will  require  larger  contribu- 
tions through  multilateral  arrangements, 
both  existing  and  newly  e-stabli.shed.  as  well 
as  Increased  bilateral  assistance.  The  for- 
mer will  include  funds  fully  administered  by 
International  bodies — such  as  the  expected 
U.N. -sponsored  consortium  for  the  Nam 
Ngum  Dam  in  Laos  and  the  proposed  Asian 
Development  Bank — as  well  as  funds  for 
projects  planned  and  coordinated  by  regional 
agencies  but  implemented  as  national  proj- 
ects. Excluded  from  what  we  describe  as  the 
expanded  development  effort  are  our  police 
assistance  programs  and  tbe  large  commodity 
import  programs  required  to  sustain  the 
military  efforts  of  weak  economies. 

In  this  message  to  the  Congress  submit- 
ting the  foreign  assistance  proposals  last 
January,  the  President  pointed  out  that  the 
minimum  budget  proposed  did  not  allow  for 
major  increases  which  might  be  required 
during  the  year.  "If  they  should  arise,  he 
said,  "I  shall  not  hestiate  to  inform  the 
Congress  and  request  additional  funds.'" 
Anticipating  increases  in  South  Vietnam's 
requirements  for  economic  or  military  assist- 
ance, he  asked  for  a  speclRl  standby  author- 
ization for  additional  appiropriations  for  our 
assistance  to  Vietnam  only. 

The  House  of  Representatives  decided  to 
broaden  the  proposed  standby  authorization 
to  cover  all  southeast  Asiii.  This  committee 
preferred  to  reserve  any  further  authoriza- 
tion pending  specific  requests  and  hearings. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  the  size  of  the  addi- 
tional bilateral  U.S.  economic  aid  require- 
ments in  Vietnam,  Thallund,  and  Laos  has 
become  clearer. 

At  the  same  time,  It  has  become  evident 
that    our    broader    purpoBC    of    stimulating 


regional  economic  cooperation  requires 
prompt  action  on  available  multinational 
projects,  without  waiting  for  a  complete  set 
of  regional  institutions  to  emerge.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  commit  approximately  $  9 
million  to  Mekong  Basin  projects  early  in 
fiscal  year  1966  if  fe.isibility  reviews  now 
under  way  prove  favorable  and  other  condi- 
tions are  met. 

The  Mekong  water  resource  project."; 
include: 

The  Nam  Ngum  Dam  in  Laos,  serving  bath 
Laos  and  northern  Thailand:  $13.5  million 
The  fir.st  stage  of  this  20,000  kilowatt  power 
project  on  a  Mekong  tributary  is  estimated 
to  cost  a'oout  $27  million.  The  Mekong; 
Committee  has  asked  the  World  Bank  to 
manage  construction,  using  funds  granted 
by  the  United  States  and  other  advanced 
countries.  Subject  to  a  finding  of  economic 
and  financial  feasibility,  we  propose  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  a  grant  of  half  of 
the  total  cost,  provided  other  countries  con- 
tribute the  balance  in  grant  funds. 

A  power  transmission  line  linking  Vien- 
tiane, Laos,  and  Nongkhai,  Tliailand,  across 
the  Mekong  River.  Ancillary  to  this  would 
be  an  expansion  of  distribution  lines  in  the 
Vientiane  area.     Cost  estimate:  $500,000. 

Phase  II  engineering  studies  of  the  pro- 
posed Pa  Mong  Dam,  a  very  large  Mekon- 
main  stream  project  between  Laos  and  North- 
east Thailand:  $4.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1966 
technical  cooperation  funds.  Continuation 
of  a  long-term  study  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  o: 
Reclamation  of  this  major  project  of  the 
basin  development  scheme  was  dropped  from 
the  initial  fiscal  year  1966  AID  presentation 
because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  findings  of 
the  first  phase  study  on  Irrigation  demand 
We  are  now  Informed  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  team  will  recommend  goin^; 
ahead  with  the  engineering  reconnaissance, 
including  aerial  mapping,  site  testing,  and 
canal  allnement. 

Feasibility  studies  of  irrigation  d^n  proj- 
ects on  the  Mun  and  Chi  Rivers  M  north 
east  Thailand.  Acceleration  of  this  work, 
also  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  will  re 
quire  an  increase  of  at  least  $500,000  in  tech- 
nical cooperation  funds  above  previous 
estimates. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  progress 
in  southeast  Asia  than  improved  health  serv- 
ices. The  severe  shortage  of  doctors  and 
other  health  services  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Thailand  has  long  been 
a  major  concern  of  their  Governments,  and 
of  AID.  We  propose  to  intensify  our  assist- 
ance by:  Providing  additional  medical  and 
surgical  teams,  both  military  and  civiUaji, 
to  .serve  sick  and  injured  civilians  in  pro- 
vincial and  other  rural  towns  of  South  Viet- 
nam: broadening  our  assistance  to  rural  pub- 
lic health  programs  In  Thailand,  particularly 
in  provision  of  equipment  to  provincial  hos- 
pitals, health  centers,  and  drug  distribution 
agents;  and  rehabilitating  or  better  equip- 
ping rural  dispensaries  in  Laos,  supplement- 
ing our  present  extensive  health  and  sanit.i- 
tion  program  which  now  provides  phar- 
maceuticals and  more  than  100  Philippine 
doctors  and  nurses  who  train  Lao  medics 
and  care  for  the  sick  throughout  the  country. 

These  additional  efforts  will  require  addi-. 
tional  supporting  assistance,  largely  in  Viet- 
nam,  and   additional    technical   cooperation 
funds,  largely  in  Thailand, 

The  third  field  of  expanded  assistance  to 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia  is  the  training 
and  equipping  of  local  engineering  and  pub- 
lic works  agencies  for  rural  development 
work — simple  roads,  water  wells,  irrigation 
ponds,  schools,  etc. 

We  propose  expansion  of  previously 
planned  projects  of  this  sort  In  northeast 
Thailand  and,  for  the  first  time.  In  the  south- 
ernmost provinces  of  Thailand.  In  Laos. 
we  propKJse  to  expand  the  existing  program 
of  training  and  equipping  the  highway  de- 
partment staff  by  applying  an   on-the-job 
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training  approach  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  road  from  Vientiane  to  Luang  Prabang. 
Rural  electrification  cooperatives  have 
played  an  Important  role  In  the  development 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  we  propose 
to  help  the  people  of  three  selected  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  establish  electric  coops.  We 
hope  these  pilot  projects  will  become  models 
for  bringing  light  and  power  for  the  homes 
and  small  industries  of  southeast  Asia 
within  reach  of  their  incomes.  Tliis  repre- 
sents $5.5  million  of  the  supporting  assist- 
ance increase  requested. 

Expanded  technical  assistance  to  Lao 
agricultural  development,  particularly  agri- 
cultural credit  and  marketing,  and  the  In- 
troduction on  a  wider  scale  of  improved 
livestock  and  seeds  are  proposed. 

Industrial  expansion  In  Vietnam,  both 
now  and  immediately  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  will  be  essential  to  the  country's 
rehabilitation  and  progress  toward  self- 
support.  Without  waiting  for  peace,  we 
propose  to  contract  with  potential  private 
American  Investors  and  other  expert  groups 
to  conduct  feasibility  studies  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  new  plants,  in  such  lines 
of  production  as  fertilizer,  cement  and  kraft 
paper.  Related  public  works,  particularly 
port  development,  also  will  require  addi- 
tional fvmds  for  feasibility  studies. 

The  largest  element  of  the  supplemental 
request  is  for  $45  million  in  additional  sup- 
porting assistance  to  finance  Vietnam's  com- 
mercial Imports.  In  testimony  before  the 
congressional  committees  this  spring,  we 
have  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  using  a 
then  undetermined  amount  of  the  proposed 
standby  authorization  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  past  2  weeks,  we  have  been  able  to  refine 
somewhat  our  calculations  of  the  impact  of 
increased  defense  and  police  budgets  and 
expanded  public  works  and  investment  pro- 
grams on  the  demand  for  imported  goods. 
We  now  estimate  that  in  addition  to  the 
commodity  Import  support  previously  pro- 
gramed for  basic  support  of  the  economy, 
about  $45  million  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain economic  growth  and  avoid  destructive 

inflation. 

This  increased  dependence  on  our  aid  re- 
sults partly  from  Vietcong  Interdiction  of 
rice  shipments,  rail  and  road  sabotage  and 
terrorism — all  combining  to  prevent  any 
rice  export  earnings  in  1965. 

In  the  eight  northern  coastal  provinces  of 
Vietnam  alone,  some  215,000  refugees  have 
lied  their  homes  because  of  Vietcong  terror, 
9.000  in  Just  the  past  week.  This  mass 
movement  of  people  requires  more  construc- 
tion materials,  medicines,  and  food,  not  to 
mention  the  other  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences of  such  mass  uprootlngs. 

In  addition  to  these  war-connected  re- 
quirements, there  is  a  growing  need  for 
investment  in  urban  and  rural  areas  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  government's  deter- 
mination to  emerge  from  this  conflict  a 
viable  country,  dedicated  to  the  long-run 
task  of  nation  building. 

At  the  same  time,  further  expansion  of  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  police  and  of 
security  forces  construction  has  expanded 
the  demand  for  goods  in  the  marketplace. 

To  meet  these  requirements  for  basic  eco- 
nomic support,  we  proposed  last  January  in 
the  fiscal  1966  budget  now  before  the  Con- 
1,'ress,  supporting  assistance  plus  such  addi- 
tional amounts  later  found  to  be  required  to 
support  a  higher  but  then  undetermined 
level  of  Vietnamese  military  and  civil  oper- 
ations. After  taking  into  account  currently 
available  estimates  of  Vietnamese  foreign 
exchange  requirements  and  earnings.  In- 
cluding receipts  from  U.S.  military  forces  In 
Vietnam,  we  now  see  a  probable  shortfall  of 
$40  to  $50  million.  This  request  would  cover 
a  midpoint  in  that  range  of  estimates. 
These  funds  would  finance  imports  of  a  va- 


riety of  goods  such  as  construction  mate- 
rials, pharmaceuticals,  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
tires  and  tubes,  and  trucks. 

We  liope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  pro- 
grams will  meet  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee and  that  you  will  add  the  request  to 
the  pending  authorization  bill. 


that  it  is  not  in  order  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Morse  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
explanation  has  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  of  the  proposed  additional  $89 
million.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  that  explanation  in  explaining  his 
position  on  the  Presidential  request.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  should  go  into  greater 
detail  than  he  has  gone,  because  he  has 
covered  the  situation  succinctly  and  to 
the  point,  and  the  issue  is  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  wish  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered. 

The    issue    is     clearly     drawn.    My 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  the  $89  million  out  of  the 
military  aid  authorization  of  the  bill  he 
sent  here,  which  the  committee  voted  to 
place  before  the  Senate.     The  substitute 
amendment  would  add  another  $89  mil- 
lion to  the  President's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.    The  President  uses  the  "Vietnam 
issue — which  has  a  great  emotional  ap- 
peal— as  the  springboard  for  firing  that 
missile.    However,  he  does  not  need  it; 
he  does  not  need  to  have  Congress  add 
$89  million  to  the  bill.     It  is  one  thing 
to   authorize  him  to  spend  it  for  this 
purpose — which  I  am  glad  to  vote  to  do; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  Con- 
gress to  say  to  him,  "You  can  have  $89 
million  more,"  when  we  know  we  have 
ahead  of  us  a  long  debate  in  connection 
with  the  elimination  of  the  unconscion- 
able amounts  of  waste  embedded  in  the 
President's  $3,380  million  proposal. 

So  all  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  done  is  to  propose  that  Congress  say, 
"Mr.  President,  we  will  give  you  $89  mil- 
lion more."  I  am  opposed  to  that.  I 
suggest  that  the  sensible  thing  for  us  to 
do  at  this  stage  is  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "If  you  want  to  spend  for  this  pur- 
pose $89  million  of  the  amoxmt  of  money 
you  have  asked  for  in  the  bill,  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  recom- 
mends authorizing  you  to  do,  we  are  not 
going  to  oppose  your  spending  it  for  that 
purpose;  but  in  order  to  do  it,  you  will 
have  to  transfer  $89  million  from  mili- 
.tary  funds  into  your  technical  assistance 
and  supporting  assistance  program." 
That  is  the  issue. 

If  the  majority  leader  does  not  object, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DiCK  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Morse  amendment.    I  am  advised 


S.  2089— DISASTER  RELIEF  FOR  CAL- 
IFORNIA, OREGON,  -WASHINGTON, 
NEVADA,  AND  IDAHO 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ijending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  2089,  which  has  just  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2089) ,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Ne- 
vada, and  Idaho,  for  the  reconstruction 
of  aieas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and 
liigh  waters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  open, to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2089 
An  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  of 
California,    Oregon,   Washington,    Nevada, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Con- 
gress hereby  recognizes  (1)  that  the  States 
of   California.  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  have  experienced  extensive  prop- 
erty loss  and  damage  as  the  result  of  floods 
and  high  waters  during  December  1964.  and 
January  and  February  1965,  (2)   that  much 
of  the  affected  area  Is  federally  owned  and 
adminUtered.  and  (3)  that  the  livelihood  of 
the    people    In    the    area    Is    dependent    on 
prompt  restoration  of  transportation  facili- 
ties   and,    therefore.    Congress   declares    the 
need  for  special   measures  designed  to  aid 
and  accelerate  those  States  In  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  devas- 
tated areas. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.   In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized   In   section    125  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year   ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  yew  ending  June  30,  1966.    Such  turns 
shall  be  obligated  and  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  accordance  with  such 
section    125,   and   related   provisions   of   title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  for  the  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  highways,  roads,  and 
trails,  damaged  as  the  result  of  a  disaster. 
Sec.  3.  (a)   Notwithstanding  provisions  of 
existing  contracts,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sep- 
arately, and  as  part  of  the  regular  road  and 
trail  construction  program,  shaU  reimburse 
timber  sale  contractors  or  otherwise  arrange 
to  bear  road  and  trail  oonstruction  and  res- 
toration coBts  either  directly  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  timber  purchasers  to  the  extent  of 
costs  determined  by  the  respective  Secretary 
as  incxirred  or  to  be  Incurred  for  restoring  ^ 
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roads  in  any  stage  of  construction  author- 
ized by  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  timber 
from  lands  under  his  jurisdiction  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  condition  as  existed, 
prior  to  the  damage  resulting  from  the  floods 
of  December  19^4,  and  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  1965  in  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  and  Idaho,  and  to  the  extent 
costs  determined  by  the  respective  Secre- 
tary as  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  com- 
pleting road  construction  not  performed 
under  any  such  contract  prior  to  the  floods 
but  which,  because  of  changed  conditions 
resulting  from  the  floods,  exceed  road  con- 
struction costs  as  originally  determined  by 
the  respective  Secretary'.  The  costs  for  such 
road  restoration,  reconstruction,  and  con- 
struction under  any  single  timber  purchase 
contract  on  roads  not  accepted  prior  to  the 
floods,  whether  construction  was  complete, 
tu^rtial.  or  not  yet  begun,  shall  be  borne  as 
follows:  15  per  centum  of  all  amounts  shall 
be  borne  by  the  timber  purchaser,  except 
that  such  purchaser  shall  not  be  required  to 
bear  costs  of  more  than  $4,500.  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  bear  the  remaining  portion  of 
such  costs.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  road  restoration  or  re- 
construction if  the  cost  of  such  restoration 
or  reconstruction  is  less  than  $500,  and  (2) 
in  the  case  of  any  road  construction  if  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  such  construction  as 
the  result  of  the  floods  is  less  than  $500  more 
than  the  construction  costs  as  originally  de- 
termined by  the  respective  Secretary. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  re- 
construction, or  construction  is  not  practical 
under  the  cost-sharing  arrangement  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwithstanding  provisions  therein. 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $123,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $38,- 
000,000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  reconstruction  of  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  In  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho,  necessary  because  of  the  floods  and 
high  waters  in  such  States  during  December 
1964,  and  January  and  February  1965.  and 
$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967." 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1897  (16  U.S.C.  476).  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  from  national  for- 
ests, whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  sale  of  such  timber  will  assist  in  the  re- 
construction of  any  area  of  California,  Ore- 
gon. Washington,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  dam- 
aged by  floods  or  high  waters  during 
December  1964,  and  January  and  February 
1965. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  in  which  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  law  in  connection 
with  any  public  land  entry  for  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho,  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate 
because  of  Interference  with  the.  entryman's 
ability  to  comply  with  such  requirement 
resulting  from  floods  and  high  waters  diu-ing 
December  1964,  and  January  and  February 
1965. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  shall  make 
a  survey  to  determine  what  protective  works 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  damage  by  floods  or  high  waters  to  those 
banks  of  the  Eel  Rtver,  California,  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  trackage  of  any  common  car- 
rier by  railroad  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
the  results  of  such  survey  together  with  the 


cost  of  any  recommended  work  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  President,  acting  tlircugh  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form all  or  any  part  of  the  recommended 
work  determined  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  reimburse  any  common  carrier  for 
any  of  such  recommended  work  performed  by 
such  carrier.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  tlie 
United  States  Army  shall  be  used  to  make 
the  survey  authorized  by  this  section,  shall 
recommend  necessary  worH  that  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  President  Rcting  through  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  shall  t>e  used  to  super- 
vise any  work  authorized  to  be  performed 
under  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $3,875,000  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b) )  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing, reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
ings in  California.  Oregon.  Washington,  Ne- 
vada, and  Idaho,  damaged  or  destroyed  by  tlie 
floods  and  high  waters  of  December  1964, 
and  January  and  February  1965,  may  have  a 
maturity  of  up  to  thirty  years,  except  that 
section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Bhall  not  apply  to 
such  loans. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act,  other  fhan  section  5  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  3(c),  shall 
not  be  in  effect  after  JuQe  30,  1966,  except 
With  respect  to  payment  di  expenditures  for 
obligations  and  commitments  entered  into 
under  this  Act  on  or  before  such  date. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pa- 
cific Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  recc«isidcr  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  in  behalf  of  all  the  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  which  I  introduced,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  our  States,  that  we 
appreciate  vei"y  much  the  dispatch  with 
which  the  Senate,  the  committee,  and 
the  leadership  has  moved  this  afternoon. 

Also,  the  committee  staffs,  majority 
and  minority,  deserve  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  all  the  people  of  the  States 
involved.  I  am  sure  I  am  at  liberty  to 
express  my  appreciation — and  I  do.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has  taken 
this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  were  saddened  and  shocked 
by  the  tragic  floods  which  ravaged  the 
Pacific  coast  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  sponsored  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  [Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER],  and  all  the  other  Senators  in- 
terested in  speedily  rehabilitating  their 
States,  the  bill  was  quickly  brought  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]. 

As  usual,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
brought  before  the  committee  precise  in- 
formation regarding  the  consequences 
of  the  floods  which  he  proposed  to 
remedy,  information  which  was  adequate 
yet  reasonable,  and  enabled  the  entire 
committee  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
were  happy  to  do  what  they  could  to  as- 


sist the  States  whose  people  had  suffered 
such  terrible  damage. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  work 
with  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  ;  and  I  hope 
that  this  measure  will  be  of  assistance 
to  all  the  States  concerned. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  all  others  who  worked  so  hard 
for  quick  passage  of  the  bill. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1837  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Morse 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  order 
to  bring  Senators  into  the  Chamber,  and 
then  I  shall  be  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  .   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  help  the  minority  leader  by  tell- 
ing him  what  my  amendment  would  do. 
The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
President  to  spend  $89  million  for  the 
economic  program  which  he  sets  out  in 
his  message  to  Congress.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  add  $89  million  to  the 
$3,380  million  that  he  has  recommended 
be  authorized.  It  would  not  allow  him 
to  increase  his  aid  program.  We  say  to 
him,  "You  may  spend  the  money  for  this 
purpose,  but  you  must  transfer  funds  for 
that  puipose  from  military  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $89  million." 

The  thesis  of  my  argument  is  that 
there  is  no  question  that  he  can  take  tlic 
$89  million  without  in  any  way  jeopard- 
izing the  aid  program,  by  saving  in 
many  other  places  and  spending  it  for 
this  purpose.  The  program  is  already 
far  larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  I  would 
authorize  the  program,  but  I  would  not 

give  the  President  more  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
an  earnest  request  for  an  extra  $89  mil- 
lion, as  did  the  Secretary  of  State  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  That  money  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a  variety  of  economic  and  social  pur- 
poses, including  the  addition  of  health 
teams,  particularly  in  Vietnam,  but  I 
would  assume  also  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  the  first  time. 
Dienbienphu  had  not  fallen.  The  French 
were  making  preparations  to  withdraw. 
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When  I  went  back  to  Vietnam  the  sec- 
ond time,  I  found  what  a  problem  con- 
fronted this  small,  unsophisticated  coun- 
ti-y  in  ti-ying  to  reorient  its  economy.  We 
sent  people  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  to  reconstitute  their 
monetary  system.  We  sent  doctors  and 
economic  experts  to  keep  the  economy 
afloat.  We  siphoned  many  thousands  of 
young  men  out  of  Vietnam  and  put  them 
into  training  courses  under  the  leader- 
ship of  "Iron  Mike"  O'Daniel.  to  whip 
the  Vietnamese  Army  of  125,000  into 
shape. 

During  that  second  visit  I  saw  the 
French  merchants  withdraw  from  Saigon 
and  elsewhere  and  leave  the  economy  on 

its  uppers. 

How  much  worse  it  must  be,  in  view 
of  the  decimation  that  is  taking  place  at 
the  present  time  in  Vietnam. 

The  newspapers  in  this  country  do  not 
disclose  the  casualty  lists  of  the  Viet- 
namese Army.  If  I  had  to  make  a  guess, 
I  would  say  at  least  30,000  and  perhaps 
more  have  been  killed  in  battle. 

That  is  really  something  to  withdraw 
from  the  economic  bloodstream  of  the 
country,  which  is  teetering  betw-een  sol- 
vency and  bankruptcy. 

As  I  think  of  the  decimation  of  the 
industries  and  farms  and  places  of  work, 
I  can  readily  imagine  the  situation  out 
there  at  present  to  be  infinitely  worse 
than  when  the  French  finally  withdrew. 
All  this  will  require  some  transfusion. 
What  is  the  use  of  saving  a  shell,  if  it 
is  not  a  vital,  going  economy,  and  if  it 
is  on  its  uppers? 

The  President  makes  a  request  for  $89 
million  for  that  purpose.  Among  other 
things,  he  is  including  the  question  of 
health.  What  a  tremendous  incidence 
of  elephantiasis  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases must  be  there,  particularly  among 
the  civilian  population.  When  we  equate 
$89  million  against  the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  between  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  and  $2  million  a  day  now,  and 
when,  according  to  last  reports,  we  have 
61,000  advisers  in  Vietnam,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  cheese  paring  to  deny  the 
$89  million  by  consolidating  it  within  the 
total  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  save  on 
foreign  aid.  I  shall  go  quite  a  long  way, 
but  I  believe  that  our  friend  from  Oregon 
picked  out  the  wrong  area  in  which  to 
effectuate  an  economy.  I  shall  not  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  a  poor  beleaguered 
people  where  the  guns  are  shattering 
the  instrumentalities  of  existence  and 
where  planes  and  helicopters  are  bomb- 
ing the  country  and  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  carry  on  what  little  in- 
dustry they  have  and  what  little  service 
industry  they  have.  So  the  amendment 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  terribly  short- 
sighted, and  I  therefore  earnestly  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  confronted  with  something  of  a 
problem  on  the  proposal.  Our  minority 
leader  has  stated  that  in  recent  months 
we  have  been  successful  in  killing  30,000 
Vietcong.  I  do  not  know  who  has 
counted  them.  I  do  not  know  how  suc- 
cessfully the  Vietcong  have  been  in  kill- 
ing  Vietnamese.     I   do   not  know   that 


anyone  has  counted  them  either.  I  do 
know  that  had  the  President  made  his 
proposal  6  months  ago.  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  an  effective  suggestion. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  people  we  have 
killed  in  North  Vietnam  in  the  past  3  or 
4  months.  I  do  not  know  that  we  shall 
ever  know.  It  seems  that  we  have 
started  on  a  course  that  can  lead  to  all- 
out  nuclear  war;  and  if  that  is  anything 
to  be  proud  of,  let  those  who  feel  that 
way  make  the  most  of  it. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  request  for  $89 
million,  that  is  the  initial  request  for  a 
program  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost 
something  like  $1  billion.  That  would 
be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  allout  war  in  dollars,  even  if  we  did 
not  consider  the  cost  of  life  at  all — and 
I  do  not  know  how  much  that  would  be. 
About  a  month  ago,  when  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  restoration  of  $115 
million  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  made 
the  motion  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  President  be  author- 
ized to  spend  $115  million  for  either 
peace  or  war.  This  would  have  given 
him  some  bargaining  power  if  negotia- 
tion could  be  an-anged. 

My  suggestion  was  rejected  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  wanted  the  money 
for  war,  and  defeated  in  committee.  No 
mention  was  made  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  now  in  a  mood 
to  be  very  obliging  when  the  adminis- 
tration asks  for  $89  million  which  it  does 
not  need  at  the  present  time.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  need  it  now  any 
more  than  it  will  need  the  money  on  the 
1st  of  July.  It  can  get  it  on  the  1st 
of  July.  What  it  now  desires  is  to  prop- 
agandize the  world  into  believing  that 
the  Congress  is  unanimously  behind  any 
move  which  the  administration  chooses 
to  make.  For  that  reason  I  am  voting  for 
the  amendment  and  against  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  my  ob- 
jection to  the  request  for  $89  million  is 
not  similar  to  the  objection  of  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Vermont.      In- 
volved as  we  are  in  Vietnam,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  place  to  which  we  have 
now  advanced,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  request  the  Con- 
gress for  money  necessary  to  pursue  the 
course  which  in  his  opinion  we  should 
pursue  in  this  emergency,  I  would  vote 
>for  the  amount  requested— if  it  came 
separate  from  the  foreign  aid  bill,  pin- 
pointed   for   southeast   Asia.      But   the 
thing  which  I  resent  is  that  the  appro- 
priation is  tied  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  is  entirely  consistent  with  certain 
strategies  I  have  observed,  in  connection 
with  other  administration  measures.     It 
is  designed  to  write  into  the  foreign  aid 
bundle  an  appropriation  that  has  all  the 
appeal  of  standing  behind  the  President 
and  our  boys  in  Vietnam.   This  propone- 
ment  is  tied  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  so  that 
when  we  come  to  the  final  vote  on  foreign 
aid,   every   Senator   who   votes   against 
the  entire  bundle  can  be  labeled  with  the 
charge  that  he  did  not  vote  for  an  ap- 
propriation needed  by  our  President  and 


our  troops  who  are  desperately  fighting 
in  Vietnam. 

If  the  administration  requires  money 
for  the  emergency — and,  unlike  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  I  am  not  questioning 
the  need  of  standing  by  the  President  on 
the  proposal — I  wish  the  request  would 
come  separately,  because  I  cannot  resist 
the  suspicion  that  the  proposal  is  buried 
in  the  bill  as  a  whip  to  make  us  vote  for 
the  whole  package. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  not  questioning  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  the  need  for  standing  by  the  » 
President  if  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  really  threatened  and  we  be- 
come engaged  in  an  all-out  war — and  we 
are  close  to  it  now.  But  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  we 
should  not  conduct  a  war  under  the  guise 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  I  misinterpreted  his  statement,  I 
apologize.  I  now  clearly  understand 
what  he  meant,  and  I  agree  with  him 
100  percent.  This  is  an  emergency  in 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  support 
the  President,  and  we  must  support  the 
war  effort.  But  to  put  the  proposal  in 
the  present  bill,  instead  of  calling  for 
separate  legislation,  is  to  me  a  very 
transparent  effort  to  put  us  in  a  position 
in  which  we  must  swallow  the  whole 
package  or  else  we  shall  be  charged  with 
doing  something  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  this  country,  and  are  failing  to  show 
the  world  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  behind  the  President  in  this 
time  of  need. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    First, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  the  necessary 
funds  to  wage  war  in  Vietnam,  and  as 
one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  vote 
whatever    is    necessary    without    any 
strings  attached.    I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  as  long  as  we  have  men  dy- 
ing  on   the   battlefront.   we   must   pro- 
Vide  the  funds,  for  the  arms,  and  what- 
ever is  needed  without  any  limitation. 
However,  this  proposal  for  the  expend- 
iture of  an  extra  $89  million  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  war  effort.    Five 
million  dollars  of  that  amount  authorizes 
the  start  of  the  development  of  the  Me- 
kong River  Basin  project,  which  eventu- 
ally would  cost  us  $1  billion.    As  yet,  this 
project  has  never  been  approved  by  the 
Congress.   If  we  now  approve  this  $5  mil- 
lion, it  will  be  thought  that  Congress  is 
committed  to  go  through  with  this  bil- 
lion dollar  project. 

It  is  proposed  that  $19  million  of  the 
amount  would  be  spent  for  electrical  co- 
operatives in  South  Vietnam;  medical 
services,  $7  million;  training  and  small 
scale  village  projects  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, $6  million;  commodity  imports,  $45 
million;  agricultural  development  and 
industrial  expansion,  $7  million— a  total 
of  $89  million.  Not  a  dime  in  the  pro- 
posal   would    involve    the    war    effort. 
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Furthermore  adequate  authority  and 
funds  are  already  in  the  bill  if  the  Presi- 
dent deems  their  expenditures  neces- 
sary. 

The  other  day  the  administration 
wanted  $700  million  for  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam.  We  voted  that  money  to 
provide  the  necessary  equipment  for  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  vote  for  it  again  tomorrow  if 
such  action  is  needed.  However,  I  think 
it  most  unwise  to  include  $89  million 
which  is  not  a  part  of  the  war  effort  and 
With  no  more  study  than  has  been  given 
to  this  proposal.  The  impression  would 
go  out  through  all  this  area  that  Congress 
is  committing  itself  to  these  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar projects,  although  we  never 
considered  their  feasibility. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  I  have 
practically  finished  all  I  desired  to  say. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is,  as  usual,  accurate  and  thorough 
in  his  analysis.  Whether  the  $89  million 
is  designed  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  or  is  to  be  used 
for  internal  developments  of  the  country, 
when  we  pick  up  the  newspapers  after 
the  vote,  oh  foreign  aid,  and  when  we 
listen  to  the  orators  in  the  next  cam- 
paign— I  am  not  running  in  the  next 
campaign,  so  I  feel  free  to  say  this — when 
we  listen  to  the  administration  orators, 
the  people  will  be  told  that  when  this 
country  was  desperately  fighting  to 
maintain  American  prestige  abroad,  and 
when  our  boys  were  fighting  over  there, 
Senators  who  voted  against  this  foreign 
aid  package  refused  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  why  I  resent  this  special 
authorization  being  tucked  into  this  bill. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would  re- 
spond to  a  request  from  the  President  to 
support  the  Vietnam  struggle  but  if  it  is 
embedded  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  I  shall 
use  my  own  judgment  on  the  whole  bill 
and  not  be  clubbed  into  voting  for  it  be- 
cause of  this  one  item. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  that 
will  probably  be  so;  but  when  it  is  said,  it 
probably  will  not  have  that  effect  among 
thousands  of  people,  because  the  people 
will  not  be  that  easily  fooled. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Having  reviewed  the 
past  few  elections,  I  am  not  so  confident 
that  the  people  cannot  be  fooled. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Would  it  be  possible  under  the 
terms  of  the  Senator's  amendment  for 
the  President  or  whoever  takes  charge 
of  the  program  to  take  $89  million  out 
of  existing  military  funds  and  use  that 
amount  to  finance  the  economic  and 
technical  program  which  the  President 
has  recommended  for  southeast  Asia? 

MrV  MORSE.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  provides. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  exactly  expressed 
my  reaction  to  the  pending  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mine,  too. 


Mr,  McGOVERN.  I  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  some  of  the  news  reports  that 
were  published  over  the  weekend  about 
what  has  happened  in  the  South  Viet- 
nam crisis.  From  all  indications  we 
have  left  the  role  of  adviser.  We  are  no 
longer  even  maintaining  any  pretense 
of  being  advisers;  we  are  now  commit- 
ting our  own  forces  in  actual  combat. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  running  the 
war. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  So  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  not  declared  war.  Nevertheless, 
American  military  forces  are  involved  in 
the  actual  fighting.  One  of  the  tragic 
byproducts  is  that  we  are  killing  not  only 
Vietcong  fighters;  we  ale  killing  many 
innocent  people,  as  well. 

An  article  entitled  "Drive  by  Vietcong 
Wiping  Out  Gains  of  Saigon  Troops," 
written  by  Jack  Langguth,  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday.  It  reports  on  one  of  our  bomb- 
ing raids  and  states,  in  part : 

Many  Vietnamese — one  estimate  was  as 
high  as  500 — were  killed  by  the  strikes.  The 
American  contention  is  that  they  were  Viet- 
cong soldiers.  But  three  out  of  four  patients 
seeking  tre.T.tment  in  a  Vietnamese  hospital 
afterward  for  burns  from  napalm,  or  jellied 
gasoline,  were  village  women. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  win  any 
friends  among  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
our  side  of  this  conflict  when  three  out 
of  four  victims  of  our  napalm  bombing 
attacks  are  village  women.  That  is 
hardly  calculated  to  win  the  support  of 
the  people  in  the  villages  and  in  the 
countryside. 

It  is  not  surprising.  In  view  of  facts 
of  that  kind,  that  also  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday  was  an 
article  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy,  reporting 
on  growing  apprehension  in  the  Senate, 
much  of  which  has  not  been  publicly 
expressed,  about  the  course  we  are  now 
following  in  this  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Mr.  Langguth 
and  Mr.  Kenworthy,  and  also  an  article 
entitled  "Active  U.S.  Combat  Role  in 
Vietnam  Acknowledged,"  written  by  John 
W.  Finney,  and  published  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
June  6,  1935] 
Drive  by  Vietcong  Wipimg  Out  Gains  of 
Saigon  Troops — Goverkment  Optimism 
Upset  by  the  Week's  Big  Battles  in  Cen- 
tral Highlands — Casualties  Up  Sharply — 
Reds  Put  Three  Battalions  Out  of  Com- 
bat— 800  Men  Are  Dead  or  Missing 

(By  Jack  Langguth) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  June  5. — In  the 
last  8  days  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  have  dis- 
pelled almost  all  the  optimism  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  had  been  pro- 
moting for  3  months. 

The  Communist  forces  appear  to  have 
proved,  if  there  were  doubts,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  fared  well  all  spring  only 
by  default. 

In  the  central  Province  of  Quangngai  last 
weekend,  the  Commvmiste  began  to  move 
again  after  weeks  of  planning  and  regroup- 
ing. They  followed  their  victory  there  with 
successful  raids  in  Plelkq,  Phubon,  Darlac, 


and    Kontum    Provinces,    the   heart   of   the 
Central  Highlands. 

VTETCONG  figures   ELUSIVK 

The  casualties  of  the  last  week  have  been 
high,  apparently  on  both  sides.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  lost  the  effective  use  of  three 
300-man  battalions — two  at  Quangngai  and 
ono  in  the  Phubon  ambushes. 

The  total  of  dead  or  missing  from  Govern- 
ment ranks  rims  close  to  800  men. 

Vietcong  casualty  figures  have  always  been 
difficult  to  pinpoint.  As  the  Communists 
withdrew  from  Quangngai  last  Monday,  U.S. 
Jet  bombers  pounded  the  hills  Into  which 
they  were  headed. 

Many  Vietnamese — one  estimate  was  as 
high  as  500 — were  killed  by  the  strikes.  The 
American  co.ntention  is  that  they  were  Viet- 
cong soldiers.  But  three  out  of  four  patients 
seeking  treatment  In  a  Vietnamese  hospital 
afterward  for  burns  from  napalm,  or  Jellied 
g-solinc,  were  village  women. 

TACTICS    HELD    UNCHANGED 

Senior  American  military  advisers  In  Sai- 
gon, never  apprehensive  in  their  public  com- 
ments, have  professed  to  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  have  so  far 
followed  familiar  tactics. 

"What  we've  seen  so  far  Is  the  same  pat- 
tern of  attacks,  but  more  of  them,"  a  lead- 
ing U.S.  otficer  said  yesterday.  He  meant 
that  the  Communists  were  still  relying  on 
ambushes  rather  than  on  direct  clashes  with 
the  Government  forces. 

In  Phubon,  the  Vietcong  ambush  was  a 
classic  example  of  guerrilla  tactics.  A  sizable 
g^roup  of  Communist  soldiers  attacked  a 
convoy  on  the  road  to  the  province  capital. 

When  the  Government  forces,  as  many  as 
200  men,  began  to  retreat  in  confusion  to  the 
village  they  had  left,  a  larger  Vietcong  unit 
caught  them  at  another  point  on  the  road 
and  ripped  their  ranks  apart. 

U.S.  advisers  assigned  to  military  opera- 
tions watched  with  dismay  the  success  of  10 
similar  ambushes  throughout  the  central 
highlands.  , 

Tliey  have  stepped  up  their  warnings  to 
Vietnamese  commanders  that  greater  caution 
must  be  exercised  before  convoys  or  road- 
clearing  units  take  to  the  highways. 

Though  the  Communist  have  restricted 
themselves  to  a  strategy  of  surprise  attack, 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  Vietcong  forces 
have  surpassed  U.S.  expectations. 

According  to  oflScial  intelligence  estimates, 
the  Communists  have  15,000  trained  full- 
time  soldiers  operating  in  the  swatch  of  land 
from  the  17th  parallel — the  border  of  North 
Vietnam — to  the  point,  50  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon,  where  the  Annamite  Mountains  end 

TOTAL    MAT    BE   DOUBLED 

But  Intelligence  procedures  for  verifying 
the  presence  of  Communist  forces  are  slow 
and  conservative.  With  the  entrance  of  some, 
or  perhaps  all,  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army's  325th  Division  Into  the  south,  the 
figure  may  be  double  the  official  estimate  or 
more. 

From  this  large  and  free-roaming  strength, 
American  advisers  expect  two  kinds  of  attack. 

"There  will  be  a  Vietcong  spectacular  in 
the  Saigon  area,"  a  high  intelligence  source 
predicted. 

This  could  mean  major  terrorist  attacks  or 
a  bravado  military  action  within  the  capital, 
he  said,  "We  also  look  for  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  seize  and  hold  a  district  or  province 
capital,"  the  source  added,  "but  they  can't 
do  it." 

One  such  attack  appeared  underway  to- 
night at  Daksut,  an  Isolated  district  capital 
in  the  mountains  of  Pleiku  Province. 

Initial  figures  from  the  double  ambushes 
at  Phubon  appeared  by  the  week's  end  to 
have  been  inflated.  While  military  spokes- 
men first  reported  that  all  300  men  of  the 
battalion  had  been  in  on  the  road-clearing 
operation,  later  Information  Indicated  that 
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only  half  that  number  had  been  attacked. 
Forty  Government  soldiers  are  either  dead 
or  missing. 

U.S.    OFFICERS'    PLIGHT 

With  the  return  of  a  majority  of  the  am- 
bushed unit,  the  behavior  of  the  battalion's 
senior  American  adviser  came  under  close 
.t-crutiny  in  Saigon. 

When  it  appeared,  during  the  second  am- 
bush, that  all  hope  was  lost  for  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  the  American  officer,  who  wa/- 
slightly  wounded,  ordered  a  helicopter  to 
evacuate  him  and  his  two  American  enlisted 
men. 

His  commanders  here  are  reluctant  to  criti- 
cize his  action.  But  to  some.  In  retrospect, 
his  departure  seems  to  have  been  premature. 

But  U.S.  commanders  have  been  equally 
critical  of  advisers  who  tried  to  continue  an 
uttack  with  a  handful  of  men  when  Viet- 
namese troops  would  not  follow  them. 

The  sensitive  position  of  an  American  ad- 
viser was  demonstrated  last  Saturday  by  an 
American  lieutenant  at  Quangngai.  Caught 
in  that  ambush,  he  advised  the  Vietnamese 
commander  to  break  for  the  high  ground  of 
a  neighboring  hill. 

When  the  advice  was  rejected,  the  lieuten- 
ant led  his  two  sergeants  out  on  foot 
through  the  Vietcong  trap.  The  Vietnamese 
Army  battalion  stayed  behind  and  was  anni- 
hilated. 

I  Mortar  Raid  at  Pleiku 

Saigon,  .June  5. — Communist  guerrillas 
staged  a  mortar  attack  tonight  against  the 
district  headquarters  at  Daksut,  50  miles 
southwest  of  Quangngai,  the  scene  of  a  ma- 
jor battle  earlier  this  week. 

A  U.S.  military  spokesman  said  two  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  had  been  killed  and 
three  others  injured  as  81-millimeter  mortar 
shells  blasted  the  headquarters.  The  head- 
quarters building  was  reported  to  be  burning. 

Initial  reports  from  Pleiku.  an  Important 
U.S.  post  50  miles  south  of  Daksut  in  the 
central  highlands,  said  12  Americans  and  300 
Vietnamese  soldiers  were  at  Daksut. 

Intelligence  reports  said  two  Vietcong  bat- 
Uilions  were  in  the  area. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  continued  with  five  raids  north  of 
the  border. 

Fourteen  F-105  Thunderchief  jet  fighter- 
bombers  destroyed  or  damaged  12  trucks  and 
2  bridges  on  armed  reconnaissance  flights 
over  highway  routes.  They  ranged  from  75 
to  90  miles  north  of  the  border. 

In  another  mission  20  Navy  A-4  Skyhawks, 
supported  by  8  F-8  Crusader  fighters  from 
the  carrier  Bon  Homme  Richard,  bombed  and 
strafed  port  facilities  at  Benthuy,  near  Vinh, 
about  160  miles  south  of  Hanoi. 

A  U.S.  military  spokesman  said  pilots  had 
reported  having  hit  an  offshore  wharf  with 
missiles  and  having  damaged  a  coalyard  and 
warehouses.  A  direct  bomb  hit  was  scored 
an  an  antiaircraft  site.  In  other  strikes, 
trucks  and  bridges  were  destroyed. 

I  From  the  New  York   (NY.)   Times,  June  6, 

1965] 

Df.bate  Over  Vietnam  Policy — and  Views  of 

Key  Senators 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  June  5. — In  a  commencement 
address  last  week.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
departed  from  his  text — the  opportunities 
open  to  college  women — to  praise  the  report- 
ing of  American  correspondents  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Vietnam.  He  often 
found  it,  he  said,  more  accurate  than  the 
information  he  got  from  official  sources. 

The  Senate  Democratic  leader  was  moved 
to  make  these  remarks  because  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  constant  complaints  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
about  "mlsreportlng"  from  these  two  criti- 
cal  areas   and   about    "misjudgments"   and 


"misrepresentations"  of  the  administration's 
policy  by  some  columnists  and  editorial 
writers.  Even  more,  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
concerned  over  the  frame  of  mind  indicated 
by  such  complaints. 

RESERVATIONS 

There  must  be  "no  forced  convergence" 
with  official  views  "in  the  name  of  national 
unity,"  the  Senator  told  the  graduates  of 
Clarke  College,  In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  because 
that  kind  of  unity  Is  "not  a  sotirce  of 
strength"  but  of  "dangerous  and  delusive 
weakness." 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Senate,  must  have  felt  a 
twinge  of  conscience  on  reading  those  words, 
because  they  are  increasingly  aware,  and  dis- 
turbed, that  they  appear  to  be  yielding  to  a 
forced  convergence  with  official  views  by  re- 
maining silent  on  a  Vietnamese  policy  about 
which  they  have  the  gravest  doubts  and 
fears. 

The  disquiet  in  the  Senate  is  not  to  be 

measured  by  the  almost  dally  jeremiads  of 
Senators  Wayne  Morse  and  Ernest  Grue- 
NiNG,  nor  by  the  occasional,  considered  and 
temperate  criticisms  of  Senators  Prank 
Church  and  George  McGovern.  The  only 
true  glimpse  of  the  gnawing  concern  came  a 
month  ago  when  several  of  the  most  re- 
spected Senators  In  both  parties  rose  to  say 
they  did  not  regard  their  votes  for  the  Presi- 
dent's $700  million  supplemental  military  re- 
quest as  an  endorsement  of  the  policy  in 
Vietnam  or  as  a  predated  pledge  of  support 
for  further  Involvement  of  U.S.  forces  there. 

Aside  from  those  already  named,  the  Sena- 
tors most  critical,  or  at  least  deeply  troubled, 
by  the  Vietnam  policy  are  the  following 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee: J.  W.  FuLBRiGHT.  the  chairman,  Mike 
Mansfield.  George  Aiken,  Albert  Gore,  and 
Joseph  Clark.  To  these  should  be  added 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  Jacob  JAvrrs,  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  and  Robert  Kennedy.  Many 
others  are  known  to  share  their  misgivings. 

Reporters  who  have  talked  privately  to 
these  Senators  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  criticisms  and  reservations.  But  be- 
fore these  are  set  forth,  two  caveats  should 
be  entered. 

First,  all  of  the  critics  believe  that  the 
President  Is  a  man  of  peace;  that  his  over- 
riding purpose,  however  they  may  question 
the  methods,  is  "to  seek  peace  and  pursue 
it,"  that  he  earnestly  wants  to  engage  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  negotiations. 

OPTIONS    ARE    FEW 

Second,  they  are  quite  aware  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  confronted  by  a  condition,  most  of 
it  Inherited,  and  not  a  theory;  that  his  op- 
tions are  few,  unpleasant  and  risky,  with 
the  choice — in  Lord  Morley's  phrase — pos- 
sibly "lying  between  two  blunders." 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  Senate  critics 
feel  it  is  only  fair  to  await  the  event  of  the 
cautiously  hopeful  reading  of  the  situation 
given  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
»hls  week  by  Secretary  Rusk. 

This  reading  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

There  has  not  been  the  slightest  response 
from  Hanoi,  Peiping  or  Moscow  to  the  Presi- 
dent's offer  of  unconditional  negotiations, 
or  to  the  more  discreet  feelers  put  out 
through  diplomatic  and  private  channels. 
The  Hanoi  Government  and  the  Vietcong  are 
evidently  determined  on  an  offensive  during 
the  monsoon  period;  are  confident  this  will 
succeed,  and  believe  that  when  it  does,  the 
United  States — weary  of  the  fruitless  task 
of  bolstering  up  the  South  Vietnamese  re- 
gime and  under  mounting  criticism  from  Its 
allies  and  the  uncommitted  nations — will  ac- 
cept the  Inevitable  and  withdraw.  When 
this  strategy  comes  to  naught — and  Mr. 
Rusk  assures  the  committee  it  would  fail — 
then,  the  administration  believes,  Hanoi 
may  be  willing  to  talk. 


FORD  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation was  first  made  by  Gerald  Porb  the 
House  Republican  leader,  on  the  night  of 
April  28,  when  the  President  called  In  con- 
gressional leaders  to  Inform  them  of  the  dis- 
patch of  marines  to  Santo  Domingo.  The 
President  at  first  said  the  appropriation  was 
not  necessary,  but  he  later  adopted  the  pro- 
posal as  a  way  of  demonstrating  congres- 
sional support.  Some  Senators  believe  that 
if  there  had  been  a  secret  vote,  the  pro- 
^posal  would  have  been  rejected. 

Criticism  of  the  Vietnam  policy  are  made 
on  military,  psychological,  political  and  his- 
toric grounds. 

The  critics  believe  the  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  was  a  mistake.  They  fear 
that  It  will  not  seriously  Impede  the  North's 
sending  of  men  and  material  Into  South  Viet- 
nam; that  It  will  not  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table,  but  reinforce  its  determina- 
tion to  install  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam;  that 
it  will  strengthen  popular  support  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  regime;  that  it  will  heal  the  rup- 
ture between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  and  make  It  impossible  for  Moscow 
to  exert  pressure  on  Hanoi  for  negotiations, 
and  that,  finally,  it  will  alienate  public  opin- 
ion In  allied  and  noncommltted  countries. 

Above  all,  these  critics  fear  that  the  bomb- 
ing will  escalate  the  war.  What  will  the 
administration  do,  they  ask.  If  North  Viet- 
nam sends  a  large  Infantry  force  to  the  aid 
of  the  Vietcong;  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government's  positions  are  overrun;  If  sizable 
numbers  of  U.S.  Marines  are  killed? 

QUESTIONS   OF   BOMBING 

Win  there  be  a  public  clamor  In  the  United 
States  to  retaliate  by  bombtag  Hanoi,  or 
even — as  some  officers  In  the  Pentagon  have 
already  been  urging — the  atomic  Installation 
In  Communist  Chma? 

One  Senator,  In  a  mood  of  deep  gloom  the 
other  day,  said:  "We  are  escalating  every 
day." 

Some  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  men  who  have  spent  years  wres- 
tling with  the  complexities  of  foreign  affairs, 
consulting  with  the  experts  on  the  conflict 
between  Moscow  and  Pelplng  and  the  men- 
tality of  underdeveloped  areas  emerging  into 
nationhood,  believe  that  the  President  is  tak- 
ing a  too  simple,  rigid  and  ideological  view  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

They  argue  that  he  underestimates  the 
.  danger  If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  continu- 
ally bombed,  of  their  complete  subservience 
to  Peiping  and  overlooks  the  possibility  that 
a  united  Vietnam,  while  Marxist  and  under 
the  Influence  of  Communist  China  because  of 
propinquity,  might  develop  into  a  Titolst 
regime. 

These  critics  may  be  right  or  wrong — and 
there  is  some  expert  opinion  arraigned  against 
them  as  well  as  with  them.  But  what  worries 
them  increasingly  Is  the  President's  mental 
and  emotional  attitudes. 

the    CONSULTATIONS 

The  Senators  do  not  complain  that  Mr. 
Johnson  does  not  call  them  in.  He  is  for-;;^ 
ever  summoning  them  to  the  White  House. 
But,  they  say,  he  does  not  consult,  or  even 
discuss,  with  them,  he  delivers  lectures.  He 
Inveighs  against  the  critics  of  his  policy,  and 
any  hesitantly  broached  reservation  sends 
him  off  on  a  repetitious  round  of  self-defense. 

The  President,  one  Senator  said  the  other 
day,  is  suffering  from  "overbrlefing  and  un- 
derconsultatlon."  What  perplexed  and 
alarmed  this  Senator  was  that  the  President, 
who  had  made  a  point  of  consulting  all 
shades  of  opinion  on  domestic  Issues,  Is  ap- 
parently relying  entirely  on  a  narrow  Circle 
of  advisers  on  Vietnam — chiefly  on  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  McGeorge  Bundy,  his 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  and 
William  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
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Many  Senators  who  have  the  naost  pro- 
found respect  for  Mr.  McNamara's  abilities  as 
an  organizer,  question  his  credentials  in  for- 
eign affairs.  His  preeminent  quality  Is  quick 
decisiveness,  they  say,  and  this  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  virtue  when  applied  to  problems  as 
intrleate  as  Vietnam. 

REASONS   FOR   SILENCE 

But  Ironically,  In  the  opinion  of  some 
Senators,  it  is  this  very  quality  that  has  led 
the  President  to  rely  so  heavily  on  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  According  to  this  view,  the 
President  is  frustrated  by  foreign  problems 
Just  because  they  are  indeterminate,  resistant 
to  both  reason  and  persuasion,  and  Incapable 
of  final  settlement.  And  so,  one  Senator  says, 
he  finds  comfort  in  turning  to  Mr.  McNamara 
who  seems  to  believe  a  foreign  policy  can  be 
neatly  tooled  on  a  mental  lathe. 

The  question  remains,  however,  why  do  the 
critics  not  voice  their  doiibts  and  fears? 

First,  they  admit,  for  the  very  simple  and 
self-serving  reason  that  a  legislator  thinks 
twice  before  criticizing  a  President  when 
American  soldiers  are  fighting  abroad. 

Second,  there  is  a  genuine  reluctance  to 
exacerbate  the  President's  Irritation  with  his 
critics  at  a  time  when,  as  Senators  all  testify, 
he  is  under  emotional  strain. 

Third,  there  is  a  disinclination  to  criticize 
the  day-to-day  implementation  of  policy  in 
Vietnam.  As  Mr.  Pulbright  himself  said  on 
becoming  committee  chairman  several  years 
ago:  "Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  the  primary  constitutional  responsibility, 
the  Senate  as  a  practical  matter  is  very 
poorly  equipped  to  deal  with  day-to-day 
policymaking  or  outguess  the  President  in 
this  field." 

However,  decisions  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
or  co'mmlt  U.S.  ground  forces  to  combat, 
many  Senators  believe,  are  hardly  operational 
decisions  but  basic  policy  determinations. 

senate's  role 
In  the  speech  Just  quoted,  Mr.  Fxtlbricht 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Senate  is  "very  well 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  longer  range,  more 
basic  questions"  of  foreign  policy. 

All  too  often,  he  said,  the  Senate  and  the 
country  have  found  themselves  in  a  situa- 
tion— as  with  the  Taiwan  resolution  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles,  which  was  the  progenitor 
of  last  summer's  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution — 
"where  the  Executive,  consulting  itself,  has 
announced  a  policy." 

"Whereupon."  said  Mr.  Pitlbright,  "the  cry 
goes  out  that  it  cannot  be  debated,  since  this 
would  show  the  world  we  are  divided.  What 
we  must  do,  instead,  is  swallow  our  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  We  must 
rally  to  the  Executive  in  a  great  show  of  na- 
tional unity." 

Th3  chairman  then  declared  it  was  im- 
possible "for  a  democratic  coimtry  to  have  a 
viable,  effective  policy  unless  it  is  founded  on 
the  widest  possible  public  discussion."  Nor, 
he  added,  did  he  believe  our  allies  feared  such 
healthy  debate. 

"Their  greatest  fears,"  Mr.  Fulbright  said, 
"arise  over  precipitate  announcements  of 
foreign  policy  which  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  country  has  properly  considered." 

More  and  more  Members  of  Congress  are 
coming  around  to  the  view  that,  if  the  bomb- 
ing does  not  lead  to  negotiations  and  the  war 
escalates,  there  must  be  a  full-scale  debate 
on  Vietnam  policy. 

Last  Thursday,  28  House  Democrats,  In- 
cluding 7  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, called  for  public  hearings  on  this 
complex  issue. 


Active     U.S.     Combat     Role     in     Vietnam 
Acknowledged 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington.  June  5. — The  State  Depart- 
ment acknowledged  publicly  today  for  the 
first  time  that  U.S.  ground  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  were  engaging  in  combat  in  defense 


of  key  installations  agtiinst  Communist 
guerrillas. 

The  Department's  acknowledgement  was 
contained  in  a  statement  redefining  the  mili- 
tary role  of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Until  now  the  Department  had  insisted 
that  the  troops  were  there  in  an  advisory 
and  defensive  role  and  only  returned  flre  in 
self-defense.  The  Department  continued  to 
make  tliis  point  today,  but  it  also  conceded 
that  under  some  circumstances  the  troops 
were  engaging  in  combat  in  protecting  key 
Installations. 

The  Department's  statenoont  was  prompted 
by  requests  for  an  ofTicial  rpdefinitlon  of  the 
American  military  role  in  South  Vietnam. 

MOSE   TII.^N    STATIC    DEFENSE 

Although  not  officially  stated.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  i.x  recent  weeks 
that  come  U.S.  troops  have  been  engaged  in 
more  than  static  defense  lind  liave  been  ac- 
tively seeking  out   the  Vletcong  forces. 

Reports  from.  Saigon,  for  example,  have 
described  how  U.S.  mra'liiet  near  the  Da  Nang 
Airbase  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  conducted  "search  and  clear" 
patrols  several  miles  from  the  base.  Photo- 
graphs have  shown  members  of  the  173d  Air- 
borne Brigade  conductiag  helicopter-sup- 
ported patrols  north  of  Saigon. 

In  view  of  these  reports,  newsmen  asked 
the  State  Department  yesterday  to  redefine 
the  military  role  of  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  response,  the  Department  sp)Okesman. 
Robert  J.  McCloskey.  issued  the  following 
statement,  approved  by  tlie  highest  Depart- 
ment ofncialc: 

"As  you  know,  American  troops  have  been 
sent  to  South  Vietnr.m  recently  with  the  mis- 
sion of  protecting  key  installations  there.  In 
establishing  and  patrolling  their  defense 
perimeters,  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
Vietcong  and  at  times  are  fired  upon.  Our 
troops  naturally  return  the  fire. 

"It  should  come  as  no  surprise  therefore 
that  our  troops  engage  in  combat  in  these 
and  similar  circumstancet.  But  let  me  em- 
phasize that  the  Vietnamese  Government 
forces  are  carrying  the  brunt  of  combat  op- 
erations. Those  U.S.  forces  assigned  as  ad- 
visers to  the  armed  forces  of  Vietnam  remain 
In  that  capacity." 

It  was  apparent,  particularly  from  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "similar  circumstances,"  that 
the  combat  was  not  limited  to  returning  fire 
in  self-defense.  Mr.  McCloskey  affirmed,  in 
elaborating  upon  the  statement,  that  some 
U.S.  troops  had  been  conducting  active  pa- 
trols to  seek  out  the  Vietcong,  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibility  of  protecting  key 
bases. 

In  defining  the  combat  role,  the  statement 
drew  a  clear  distinction  between  American 
troops  sent  in  as  advisers  and  those  sent  in 
more  recently  to  protect  critical  air,  com- 
munications, and  port  facilities. 

According  to  the  latest  oflBclal  estimate  by 
the  Defense  Department,  there  are  42,000 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  but  the 
actual  number  is  believed  to  be  closer  to 
45.000.  Of  this  total,  12,000  combat  marines 
and  3,600  paratroops  of  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  are  assigned  to  »  defensive  mission 
rather  than  an  advisory  one. 

The  number  of  Amerioan  troops  has  dou- 
bled since  early  March,  When  the  first  ma- 
rines landed  to  protect  the  air  base  at  Da- 
nang.  Since  then  the  defensive  responsibili- 
ties of  the  marines  have  been  extended  to 
cover  Chulai,  south  of  Dft  Nang.  where  Navy 
Seabees  are  building  an  airbase,  and  Phubai, 
a  critical  communications  facility  near  Hue. 
The  airborne  troops  are  guarding  the  airbase 
at  Blenhoa,  near  Saigon,  and  a  nearby  port 
facility  at  Vungtau. 

TOTAL    OF    60,000    EXPECTED 

Although  not  confirmed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, it  is  expected  that  the  number  of 


American  troops  will  grow  to  60,000  In  the 
immediate  months  ahead  as  additional  de- 
fensive responsibilities  are  assumed  in  South 
Vietnam.  ,- — ^ 

The  State  Department  statement  skirted 
the  question  of  whether  U.S. 'forces  would 
next  undertake  offensive  action  in  support 
of  Vietnamese  troops,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  military  officials  in  Saigon.  Privately, 
however,  administration  sources  are  suggest- 
ing that  it  may  become  necessary  in  the  near 
future  for  some  troops  to  enter  into  open, 
direct  combat  against  the  Vietcong. 

As  now  contemplated,  this  expanded  com- 
bat role  could  take  one  or  both  ot  two  forms. 

Under  one  strategy,  the  American  forces 
would  come  to  the  assistance  of  Vietnamese 
troops  pinned  down  or  overwhelmed  by  the 
Vietcong.  Under  the  other,  more  ambitious 
inkblot  strategy,  the  American  forces  would 
set  up,  around  strategic  coastal  centers,  sepa- 
rate enclaves  that  would  gradually  be  joined 
through  clear  and  secure  operations  against 
the  Vietcong. 
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Fifteen  Thousand  More  Reported  Due 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  June  5. — About 
15,000  more  U.S.  troops,  with  amphibious 
equipment,  will  arrive  In  South  Vietnam 
soon,  informed  military  sources  said  here  to- 
day. 

These  sources  said  the  amphibious  equip- 
ment was  for  use  in  South  Vietnam's  criss- 
crossed rivers  and  flooded  ricefields. 

Waves  of  cargo  aircraft  are  bringing  the 
reinforcements  to  Okinawa  and  the  Philip- 
pines from  Forts  Eustis  and  Story  in  Virginia. 

Two  kinds  of  amphibious  vehicles  are  being 
shipped  to  the  Philippines,  military  sources 
said.  They  are  the  Lark  5,  used  mainly  for 
ship-to-shore  cargo  armored  tank  and  troop 
carrier. 

The  Lark,  which  can  also  be  used  for  troop 
transport,  is  an  aluminum  craft  about  8  feet 
high  and  65  feet  long.  It  travels  on  land 
with  tires  or  tracks,  as  well  as  on  water. 

The  Lark's  four  enormous  Inflatable  tires 
are  well  over  6  feet  high. 

Military  sources  said  the  vehicles  would  be 
ideal  for  operations  In  river  and  swamp  areas 
such  as  the  Mekong  Delta,  in  the  south, 
which  is  flooded  most  of  the  year. 

The  Larks  would  also  be  useful  In  dealing 
with  the  almost  continuous  shuttle  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  coming  from  U.S.  bases 
In  the  Western  Pacific,  they  said. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months,  those  observers  who  are 
aware  of  attitudes  in  the  Senate  have 
known  that  the  apprehension  over  our 
Vietnam  policy  has  been  much  greater 
than  the  public  expression  of  that  appre- 
hension. Many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  deep  misgiv- 
ings about  our  growing  involvement  in 
the  southeast  Asian  crisis.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  Senators  have  chosen  either 
to  soften  their  criticism  of  our  present 
policy  or  to  suppress  any  comment  at  all. 

Whether  or  not  this  restraint  and  sup- 
pression have  been  in  the  national  inter- 
est is  a  question  that  only  history  can  de- 
cide. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  as 
our  troop  commitment  grows  each  day, 
we  are  more  and  more  raising  funda- 
mental questions  that  ought  to  be  fuUy 
discussed  in  Congress. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  wage  a  major 
war  in  Vietnam,  then  that  matter  cer- 
tainly falls  within  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
aired  in  congressional  hearings  and  de- 
bate. Recent  reports  that  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  are  in  fact  taking  on 
an  active  combat  role  rather  than  serv- 
ing as  advisers  raise  serious  new  ques- 


tions that  need  to  be  fully  understood 
and  discussed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  unfortuniate  nature 
of  combat  in  South  Vietnam  is  well  illus- 
trated by  news  reports  of  recent  fighting 
between  the  Vietcong  and  Government 
forces.  An  estimated  800  men  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Govemment  forces 
are  either  dead  or  missing  as  a  result  of 
last  week's  combat.  The  other  side  of 
the  coin  is  that  American  jet  bombers 
which  participated  in  the  increased 
fighting  took  a  heavy  toll  of  village  life. 
It  is  estimated  that  three  out  of  four 
patients  seeking  treatment  in  a  Vietnam- 
ese hosmtal  after  the  American  raids 
were  village  women  burned  by  napalm 
jellied  gasoline  bombs. 

This  is  the  kind  of  unfortunate  by- 
product of  our  involvement  in  this  war, 
Mr.  President,  that  makes  it  so  hard  for 
us  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  How  can  we  expect  to 
win  the  support  of  villagers  whose  wives 
and  children  are  burned  by  our  napalm 
attacks?  And  how  can  the  Government 
forces  which  we  are  attempting  to  "sus- 
tain suffer  weekly  losses  of  as  high  as  800 
men  and  expect  to  turn  the  war  favor- 
ably to  their  side? 

For  the  various  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined, I  shall  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  other  Senators, 
in  view  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  that  my 
amendment  would  not  prevent  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money  for  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  the  President  asks  for  it. 
It  assures  it.  I  am  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  for  economic  aid.  My 
amendment  would  merely  prevent  the 
addition  of  $89  million  more  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said,  if  the  time  comes  when  the 
President  needs  more  money  for  military 
aid  for  Vietnam,  and  he  makes  his  case. 
he  will  get  it.  But  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  the  $89  million  this 
afternoon  to  accomplish  the  economic 
purpose  the  President  has  in  mind.  My 
amendment  would  accomplish  that  for 
him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  shall  do  so  for  several 
reasons,  most  of  which  are  procedural 
rather  than  substantive. 

I  agree  that  for  reasons  of  our  overall 
foreign  policy — the  psychological  factor 
being  perhaps  the  most  important  rea- 
son— this  $89  million  should  be  given  to 
the  President. 

I  am  as  convinced  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  shall  not  find  a 
military  solution  to  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. If  we  are  to  be  able  to  maintain 
our  position  there,  it  will  be  largely  be- 
cause we  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 


ple.   We  shall  never  do  that  by  burning 
people  with  napalm  bombs. 

Therefore,  I  support,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  says  he  supports,  a  re- 
quest for  the  $89  million  of  additional 
economic  aid  for  use  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  in  Thailand,  and  in  Laos,  as  well 
as  in  Vietnam.  . 

I  want  an  opportunity  later  to  vote 
to  reduce  the  military  aid  which  is  con- 
tained In  the  bill.  We  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  that.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  assured  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
morning  that  he  would  propose  a  reduc- 
tion in  military  aid,  cutting  the  amoimt 
back  to  what  was  given  last  year. 

I  supported  that  proposal  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  We  carried 
the  day  for  awhile.  However,  at  the 
end  we  were  overridden  when  one  of 
our  distinguished,  charming,  and  likable 
members  of  the  committee  came  in  with 
a  number  of  proxies  from  members  of 
the  committee  who  were  not  undertaking 
to  listen  to  any  of  the  testimony.  Then 
the  cut  in  military  aid  was  set  aside. 

My  real  quarrel  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon — and  I  know  he  will 
take  this  in  the  proper  spirit — is  that  the 
military  aid  program  is  too  small.  It  is 
not  too  big.  We  ought  to  be  doing  much 
more  than  we  are  doing  to  shore  up  our 
relationships  with  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world.  Too  much  differ- 
ence exist  now  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  nations. 

I  am  strongly  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  we  should 
make  more  aid  possible.  However,  we 
are  able  to  do  that  only  to  a  modest  ex- 
tent. We  shall  never  solve  the  world's 
problems  unless  the  United  States  of 
America  makes  a  considerably  greater 
effort  than  it  is  making  now  to  assist 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  to  become  self-sufBcient.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  to 
eliminate  $89  million  from  the  bill.  I 
cannot  go  along  with  him,  although  I 
specifically  support  a  cut  in  the  military 
aid,  as  I  have  just  indicated.  Therefore, 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
give  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  greater  cut  In 
military  aid  than  the  figure  of  last  year. 
That  figure  is  merely  a  gesture. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  know  that  he  does  not  disagree  with 
me,  although  he  may  try  to  talk  himself 
into  a  disagreement  on  economic  aid. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  believe  that  the  only  pos- 
sible place  to  make  a  cut  in  the  bill  is 
in  military  aid.  When  we  make  other 
cuts  in  the  aid  program,  we  cut  military 
aid  very  effectively.  Some  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  is  concealed  military  aid. 
The  amoimt  involved  here  is  merely 
$89  million.  However,  the  important 
thing  is  that  I  am  supporting  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  for  $89  million  for 
economic  aid.  The  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  is  quite  right.    I  stated  my 


case  in  chief  this  afternoon.  That  is 
only  the  beginning.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  I  pointed  out.  we  would 
probably  be  giving  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$1  billion  over  the  course  of  years.  We 
cannot  do  it  overnight.  However,  we 
would  be  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  waste 
if  we  were  to  extend  this  aid  and,  at  the 
same  time,  kill  people  with  napalm 
bombs  in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
We  would  be  destroying  a  lot  of  the  aid 
in  the  progress  of  making  war. 

We  had  better  get  the  war  settled  first. 
I  have  a  little  difiBculty  with  the  paradox 
of  pouring  $89  million  of  aid  into  a  coun- 
try and,  at  the  same  time,  destroying 
$39  million  worth  of  property. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
before.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
any  longer  than  to  say  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  net  result  would  be  that 
the  President  would  not  take  the  $89 
million  out  of  military  aid  if  the  bill  were 
to  pass.  He  would  take  it  out  of  eco- 
nomic aid  at  the  very  time  that  we  should 
be  boosting  economic  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  to  say  that  in  defense 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  not  defending  him. 
Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  a  good  argu- 
ment for  voting  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.'  if. 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  voted  down,  which  I  hope 
it  will  be,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  4  this  morning.  The  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  offer  is  essentially  the 
administration  proposal. 

I  do  not  like  to  eliminate  the  aid  by 
such  a  procedure.  I  believe  that  the  way 
to  deal  with  the  measure  is  to  vote  the 
amendment  down  and  then  have  the 
Senate  vote  as  it  pleases  on  the  program. 
I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Senate  to  cut  the  amount, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stated,  in  any  part  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  do  this.  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
a  straight  vote  on  the  measure.  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  rejected.  I  shall,  im- 
mediately after  the  vote,  offer  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  and  get  a  vote  on 
that.  Then  many  other  amendments 
may  be  offered.  I  see  no  reason  to  m^ix 
the  two  elements  together. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESmKNT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator   from   Oregon.    Tiie   yeas   and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that   the    Senator   from   Indiana    I  Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the   Senator  from    Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOTTYE],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Senator  frcMn  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MiTSKii].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.    Ntobbrger],    the   Senator   from 
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Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton!, and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  official 
business 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  iNOUYEl,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnd- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RandolphI,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "uay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


[No.  107  Leg.l 

YEAS— 22 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Pearson 

B-artlett 

Ervin 

Stennis 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Thurmond 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams.  Dri 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Eastland 

Morse 

NATS — 45 

Allott 

Church 

Harris 

Andereon 

Clark 

Hartke 

Bennett 

Dirkfen 

Hayden 

Boggs 

Domlnlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Brewster 

Fannin 

aiu 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Fong 

Holland 

Cannon 

Fulbrlght 

Jackson 

Jordan. Idaho 

Miller 

Scott 

Long,  Mo. 

Montoya 

Smathers 

Long,  La. 

Mundt 

Smith 

Mansfleld 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

McClellan 

Proxmlre 

Tydlngs 

McTntyre 

Rlblcoff 

Yarbo  rough 

McNamara 

Saltonstall 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING — 33 

Bass 

Kennedy,  M»ss.  Neuberger 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N. 

y.    Pastore 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Carl.son 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Case 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Dodd 

McGee 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Mondale 

Russell,  B.C. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Russell,  Ga. 

Hart 

Morton 

Simpson 

I"ouye 

Moss 

Symington 

Javit£ 

Mviskle 

Williams,  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  proposes 
an  amendment  on  page  4,  strike  out  lines 
15  through  17,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  as  I  wish  to  explain  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered; and  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
FULBRIGHT  is  as  follows : 

Strike  out,  on  page  4,  Ilties  15  through  17, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Strike  out  '$215,000,000  which',  and 
substitute  '$219,000,000  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  $210,000,000  for 
use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1967.  which 
stums'." 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
19,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'for 
UBC  beginning  In  the  flsctl  year  1965'. 

"(b)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out 
'$405,000,000  which'  and  substitute  '$430,- 
000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  and  $350,000,000  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1967  which  sums'." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

POLITICAI,       AKD       ECONOMIC      RECONSTnUCTION 
IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  has  shown  wisdom 
and  vision  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
of  June  1  calling  for  expanded  economic 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  Laos.  The  Congress  can  demon- 
strate its  own  wisdom  by  providing  the 
additional  $89  million  requested  by  the 
President  for  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  southeast  Asia  as  promptly 


and  enthusiastically  as  it  recently  pro- 
vided and  additional  $700  million  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  issue  for  the  unhappy  people  of 
South  Vietnam  is  not  one  of  power  poli- 
tics and  the  grand  strategy  of  the  cold 
war.  It  is  rather  one  of  whj  is  more 
likely  to  bring  some  security  and  happi- 
ness and  hope  into  their  lives,  the  Saigon 
Government  or  the  Vietcong  rebels.  For 
this  reason  President  Johnson  is  emi- 
nently right  in  asserting : 

The  eflfort  to  create  more  progressive  so- 
cieties cannot  wait  for  an  ideal  moment.  It 
cannot  wait  until  peace  has  been  finally  se- 
cured.    We  must  move  ahead  now. 

The  uses  to  which  the  requested  $89 
million  would  be  put  are  set  forth  in  the 
President's  message.  About  $19  million 
will  be  used  as  an  installment  on  an  ac- 
celerated program  for  the  development 
of  the  Mekong  River  Basin,  Including  the 
construction  of  the  top  priority  Nam 
Ngum  Dam.  Five  million  dollars  will  be 
used  to  support  electrification  coopera- 
tives in  South  Vietnam;  $7  million  will 
provide  medical  services  in  rural  areas 
ir  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand;  $6  mil- 
lion will  be  used  to  train  people  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  dams,  and  other 
small-scale  village  projects  in  Thailand 
and  Laos;  about  $45  million  will  be  used 
to  finance  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
other  materials  necessary  for  industrial 
expansion  and  low -cost  housing  pro- 
grams; and  $7  million  will  be  used  to 
supplement  existing  agricultural  devel- 
opment programs  in  all  three  countries 
and  to  plan  industrial  expansion  in  the 
secure  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  an 
impressive  but  little  noted  speech  to  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial  Car- 
toonists on  May  13  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  three  faces :  The  first  is  the  face 
of  armed  confiict;  the  second  is  the 
search  for  a  political  solution  through 
negotiations  without  preconditions;  the 
third  is  the  face  of  human  social  and 
economic  needs. 

It  is  to  this  third  face  of  the  war  that 
the  President's  message  of  June  1  is  ad- 
dressed. The  amount  of  money  involved 
is  small,  small  indeed  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  war.  But  the  matter  is  one 
of  great  importance  because,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  his  remarks  on  May 
13,  the  struggle  for  the  satisfaction  of 
human  needs  is  "the  most  important 
battle  of  all  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

Important  steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  the  prosecution  of  this  "most 
important  battle  of  all."  In  his  Johns 
Hopkins  address  of  April  7  President 
Johnson  outlined  a  large-scale  program 
for  the  development  of  southeast  Asia, 
a  program  in  which  he  expressed  hope 
for  the  participation  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Vietnam.  Specifically, 
the  President  envisioned  programs  of 
education,  health,  and  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Mekong  River. 
Since  then  Eugene  Black,  the  President's 
personal  representative  to  initiate  Amer- 
ican participation  in  these  programs,  has 
begun  consultations  with  United  Nations 
ofQcials  on  means  of  carrying  forward 
the  great  cooperative  task  of  develop- 
ment in  southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  indicated  that  the  United 
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states  is  prepared  to  support  and  particl- 
jjate  in  an  Asian  I>evelopment  Bank. 

So  preoccupied  have  we  been  with  the 
var   and   political   upheavals  in  South 
Vietnam  that  little  attention  has  lieen 
paid  to  our  Government's  creditable  ef- 
lorts  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.    These  efforts 
have  hardly  been  proportionate  to  our 
contributions  to  the  war  but  they  have 
been  notable  nonetheless.    American  as- 
.•^i.stance,  for  example,  has  contributed  to 
r.npressive   advances   in   agriculture   in 
South  Vietnam,  including  the  doubling 
ol"  rice  production  since  1954.    American 
;i:d  has  made  possible  the  establishment 
ui  12,000  hamlet  health  stations  where 
1  undreds  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
;i.amese  can  now  receive  treatment;  over 
7  million  people  have  been  vaccinated 
r.-rainst  cholera;  and  a  medical  school  is 
now  being  built  that  will  graduate  as 
many  doctors  in  a  single  year  as  now 
.■^eive   the   entire   population  of   South 
Vietnam.    In  the  last  2  years  American 
aid  has  helped  to  build  more  than  4,000 
classrooms  and  another  2,000  are  to  be 
built  within  the  next  year;  primarily  be- 
cause of  American  aid  enrollment  in  vo- 
cational schools  in  South  Vietnam  has 
increased  from  300,000  in  1955  to  more 
than  1,500,000  at  present. 

There  have  been  achievements  of  po- 
tentially great  importance,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  education  and  public  ad- 
ministration. Between  1955  and  1963, 
(.nroUment  in  elementary  schools  in- 
creased from  300,000  to  over  1,400,000 
and  more  than  3  million  elementary  and 
secondary  school  textbooks  have  been 
published.  In  the  field  of  public  admin- 
istration, a  National  Institute  of  Admin- 
istration has  been  established  and  is  ex- 
pected by  1966,  according  to  one  AID 
publication,  to  graduate  some  350  quali- 
fied civil  servants  a  year  to  serve  both 
the  Central  and  local  governments — 
although  another  AID  publication  puts 
the  figure  at  160. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
P-esident  Johnson  now  proposes  to  ex- 
pand. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  do  so  because  the  stakes  of  po- 
litical and  economic  development  are  as 
high  as  the  stakes  of  the  war  itself.  In- 
deed, the  meeting  of  human  needs,  so 
far  as  the;  Vietnamese  people  are  con- 
cerned, is  both  the  only  meaningful  ob- 
jective of  the  war  and  the  probable 
condition  of  success  in  the  war. 

It  may  be  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  divided  between  those  who  are  pas- 
sionately committed  to  communism  and 
those  who  are  passionately  committed 
to  democracy,  but  I  am  much  Inclined 
to  doubt  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  more  likely 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  are  all  but 
united  in  the  desire  for  an  end  to  vio- 
lence and  lor  some  measure  of  security 
and  hope  in  their  lives.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  are  principally 
interested  in  tending  their  rice  crops  and 
building  factories  and  raising  their  chil- 
dren for  a  better  life.  When  these  needs 
are  met — and  only  when  these  needs  are 
met — does  it  become  possible  for  people 
to  think  of  their  spiritual  needs  and  of 
th.e  relevance  of  political  philosophies 
in  meeting  them. 

I  believe  it  to  be  quite  hkely  that  the 
choices  made  by  individual  Vietnamese 


as  between  tiie  government  in  Saigon 
and  the  Vietcong  have  little  indeed  to 
do  with  slogans  about  "freedom"  and  the 
"dignity  of  the  individual"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "fraternal  socialism"  and  "na- 
tional liberation"  on  the  other — not  be- 
cause these  concepts  are  meaningless  or 
fraudulent  in  general  but  because  they 
are  utterly  meaningless  and  utterly 
fraudulent  to  a  people  who  live  in  con- 
stant terror  and  wretched  deprivation. 
Under  the  conditions  existing  in  Viet- 
nam, the  choices  of  individuals  as  be- 
tween one  side  and  the  other  can  only 
be  made  on  the  much  more  elemental 
level  of:  Who  is  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
violence?  Who  is  likely  to  provide  food 
and  clothing  or  the  opportunity  to  earn 
them?  Who  is  likely  to  bring  doctors  td 
cure  disease  and  teachers  to  educate  our 
children? 

Because  this  is  true,  the  "third  face 
of  the  war"  of  which  President  Johnson 
spoke— the  face  of  human  need — is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  There  are 
broader  reasons — reasons  that  go  beyond 
Vietnam— why  the  "third  face  of  the 
war"  is  of  great  importance. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam,  after  all,  is 
part  of  a  general  struggle  in  which  the 
peoples   of   Asia,    Latin   America,    and 
Africa  are  engaged.    It  is  a  struggle  for 
economic  development  and  national  ful- 
fillment and,  within  the  context  of  these, 
for  human  dignity.    The  peoples  of  the 
emerging  countries  are  caught  up  in  a 
new  nationalism,  a  force  more  meaning- 
ful to  them  and  therefore  more  power- 
ful than  either  of  the  two  competing 
ideologies.    The  ideologies — communism 
and  democracy  in  their  various  forms — 
are  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  under- 
developed world  to  the  extent — and  only 
to  the  extent — that  they  make  them- 
selves the  friends  of  the  new  nationalism. 
After  centuries  of  foreign  domination, 
the  most  prized  and  most  delicate  pos- 
session of  the  emerging  peoples  is  an 
awakening  sense  of  their  own  capacity 
and  their  own  dignity  as  human  beings. 
If  these  are  to  be  fulfilled,  the  peoples  of 
the  emerging  nations  must  have  our  help 
but  they  must  also  have  our  respect. 
They  must  have  our  assistance  in  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  nation 
building,  but  they  must  also  have  the 
right  to  resolve  their  own  problems  In 
their  own  ways — even  if  their  ways  are 
sometimes  distasteful  to  us — and  they 
must  have  the  right  to  make  their  own 
mistakes — even  if  they  seem  to  us  to  be 
bad  mistakes  indeed — because  it  Is  only 
when  people  take  full  responsibility  for 
their  errors  that  they  can  also  take  full 
satisfaction  in  their  accomplishments. 

No  matter  how  generous  our  motives 
in  dealing  with  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, many  nationalist  leaders  are  likely 
to  regard  us  with  suspicion.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  all  but  inevitable  and  it  should 
not  alarm  irs  unduly.  Suspicion  of  the 
West  is  the  legacy  of  the  colonial  past 
and  we  must  be  patient  and  mature  in 
waiting  for  time  to  do  its  healing  work. 
We  must  understand,  however  little  we 
may  like  it,  that  proud  and  patriotic 
leaders  of  emerging  nations  are  naturad- 
ly  reluctant  to  be  "taken  into  camp"  by 
the  United  States.  If  we  appreciate  this, 
we  will  understand  that  in  somfe  cases 


the  most  efifective  way  for  us  to  discredit 
the  leader  or  government  of  a  less  de- 
veloped country  is  by  embracing  it  too 
closely,  and  conversely,  the  most  effective 
way  to  influence  a  country  may  be  by 
not  trying  too  hard  to  influence  it. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  poli- 
ticians in  the  American  South  were  au- 
tomatically suspect  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  southerners  if  they  cozied  too 
closely  with  rapacious  "Eastern  inter- 
ests." Similarly,  and  quite  naturally,  it 
is  demeaning  in  the  eyes  of  proud  and 
sensitive  peoples  in  the  less  developed 
countries  if  their  leaders  stand  in  too 
well  with  a  rich  and  powerful  America. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  these 
feelings  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be 
wary  indeed  of  the  arrogance  of  great 
power.  If  we  are  modest  in  the  use  of 
power  and  responsive  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  new  nationalism,  the  peoples  of 
the  emerging  nations  may  come  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Americans  after  all  are 
fairly  decent  people  just  as  we  southern- 
ers sometimes  have  to  admit  that  at  least 
some  Yankees  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
used  to  seem. 

The  sense  of  capacity  and  dignity  in 
the  emerging  countries  is  a  delicate  thing 
indeed.  It  can  be  shattered  with  tragic 
facility  by  a  great  power,  either  delib- 
erately or  inadvertently.  To  the  extent 
that  we  understand  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  our  relations  with  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  and  act  accordingly,  we  can 
make  ourselves  th#  true  friends  of  the 
new  nationalism.  If  we  succeed  In  this, 
the  rewards  will  be  rich  indeed,  both  for 
our  own  security  and  for  the  democratic 
ideals  in  which  we  believe. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  "third 
face"  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  of  such 
great  importance.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  President  Johnson  is  wise  and  far- 
sighted  in  stating  in  his  message  of  June 
1  that  in  Vietnam  "military  action  is  not 
a  final  solution"  but  "only  a  partial 
means  to  a  much  larger  goal." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
whether  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  a  commitment  to  vote 
for  the  total  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not  be  a 
vote  for  anything  beyond  what  Is  pro- 
C>osed  by  the  amendment.  It  is  common- 
sense  that  if  the  war  takes  a  better  turn, 
if  some  reasonable  peaceful  settlement 
can  be  achieved  in  the  reasonable  fu- 
tvire — and  I  do  not  mean  next  we^,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  years — and  the  war 
does  not  degenerate  into  an  all-out  war. 
we  could  be  of  further  assistance  to  the 
area.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  President  made  that  clear  in  his 
Baltimore  speech,  and  in  his  statement 
here.  We  have  made  it  clear  in  other 
covmtries.  Consider  what  was  done  in 
Korea — far  more  than  is  contemplated 
in  this  amendment.  It  is  clear  we  will 
help  these  people  reconstitute  and  re- 
construct their  country,  but  this  is  not 
a  commitment  to  do  so.  The  facts  of  life 
would  indicate  that  we  are  bound  to  do 
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so.  especially  if  we  can  achieve  some 
kind  of  truce  oi-  peace  in  the  area. 

So  long  as  the  war  is  continuing  as  it 
is,  what  we  can  do  in  this  respect  will  be 
limited  because  the  opportunities  are 
limited. 

If  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  cessation 
of  the  struggle,  I  believe  that  this  kind 

of  activity  would  step  up,  and  everyone 
would  like  to  see  that.  We  are  spending 
$2  billion  a  year  now.  Why  would  it  not 
be  a  bargain,  if  we  could  prevent  any 
kind  of  expansion  of  the  war,  so  that  we 
could  do  something  in  the  economic 
field,  which  would  be  less  expensive  than 
in  the  military  field.  This  would  be  a 
small  part  of  what  we  are  spending  now 
to  prosecute  the  war.  That  is  on  a  small 
scale  compared  to  what  it  could  be. 

My  personal  interest  in  this  matter  is 
that  it  could  have  an  important  influence 

upon  the  course  of  the  war  itself.  It 
could  well  have  an  influence  upon  the 
Vietcong  and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Heavens  knows,  I  still  believe  that 
it  is  worthwhile  to  prevent  an  all-out 
war.  It  would  be  better  to  try  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  truce  and  a  settlement.  These 
are  thfngs  we  cannot  prove  on  a  slide- 
rule. /It  is  a  matter  of  the  psychology  of 
the  ^rea.  This  is  not  only  the  opinion 
of  the  President  but  also  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  McCLEULAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  an 

understanding? 

Mr.  FUUBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  that 
purp>ose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  any  of  this 
money  be  spent  in  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not.  It 
would  be  spent  only  in  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  com- 
mitment, then,  to  rehabilitate  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No  commitment  at 
all.  Not  one  penny  of  this  money  would 
go  to  North  Vietnam.  Forty-five  million 
dollars  of  it  will  be  for  commodity  im- 
ports into  South  Vietnam  along  the  line 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI 
was  discussing  a  moment  ago,  for  cement, 
steel,  and  materials  needed  for  the  build- 
ing of  houses,  and  the  usual  things  to 
build  up  the  economy. 

Then  there  is  the  initiation  of  a  dam 
en  the  Mekong  River  of  $19  million. 
There  are  three  electric  cooperatives. 
Representatives  of  our  own  REA  asso- 
ciation went  over  there  and  recom- 
mended three  REA's,  in  effect,  to  be  built 
in  South  Vietnam,  at  a  cost  of  $5  million. 
Also,  medical  services  would  cost  $7  mil- 
lion. Training  for  small-scale  village 
projects  in  Laos  and  Thailand— these 
are  items  preventive  in  nature— would 
cost  $6  million. 

The  accelerated  Mekong  River  Basin 
development  would  cost  $19  million. 
Those  are  the  items,  none  of  which  go 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  proposing 
to  make  these  expenditures  while  the 
conflict  is  still  in  progress,  however? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  If  we  are  to 
carry  on  the  conflict  at  all 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  this,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  with- 


draw from  the  conflict.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  withdrawing  from  the 
conflict,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  build  all 
these  things  and  let  the  Communists  take 
them  over  later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  let  me  assure 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  premature  to  go  down  there 

and  build  all  these  things,  unless  we 
have  the  determination  to  go  through 
with  it,  to  make  certain  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  the  program  through.  I 
merely  wish  to  get  my  bearings  on  this 
problem.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical. 
I  wish  to  get  some  information  concern- 
ing it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  in  accord 
v.'ith  the  Senator.  In  my  view,  this  is  a 
very  important  factor,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vail and  see  things  through. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  dots  the  Sen- 
ator contemplate  that  this  could  possi- 
bly influence  North  Vietnam  to  come  to 
a  settlement?  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
logic  of  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  been  told 
on  numerous  occasions  that  in  South 
Vietnam  the  Vietcong  are  made  up  of 
some  hard-core  Communists  who  furnish 
the  leadership  and  the  organization,  but 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  have  been  fighting  with 
the  Vietcong  in  opposition  to  their  own 
domestic  and  local  government.  This 
practice  began  when  Diem  was  President. 
These  people  were  dissidents  with  regard 
to  the  Diem  goverrunent.  They  became 
associated  with  the  opposition  and  are 
called  Vietcong. 

Ambassador  Lodge,  who  was  the  only 
one  who  stated  that  we  should  do  some- 
ing  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  alienate 
the  South  Vietnamese  from  the  Viet- 
cong— the  South  Vietnamese  who  have 

thus  far  been  supporting  the  Vietcong— 
and  to  give  them  hope,  to  inspire  their  al- 
legiance to  support  the  regular  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  trouble  we  have  had  there 
has  been  caused  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  hfis  not  had  the 
support  of  its  own  people.  There  have 
been  a  succession  of  failures  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  have  lacked 
stability.    The  question  is 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons. 

Mr.      McCLELLAN.        One       of      the 

thoughts  in  my  mind  is  that  in  trying  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  to  seek  a  stable 
government 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Within  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  fail  to  do 
that,  then  we  risk  continued  conflict. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  inform  me  how  much 
money  has  been  spent  In  that  area  since 
1954?  Does  he  have  the  figures  at 
hand?  I  understand  that  over  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  have  already  been  spent  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  South  Vietnam 
alone? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  and 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  not  on  proj- 
ects of  this  kind? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  economic  aid. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  no.  The 
major  part  is  for  military  aid.  That  is 
for  military  expenditures.  The  total  cost 
is  running  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year. 
Military  expenditures,  including  those 
on  our  own  forces,  have  accounted  for 
the  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall  the  fig- 
ures, in  this  area,  which  would  include 
Cambodia  and  Laos 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    What  is  the  date 

the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     195-±. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  have  tho.^e 
figures.  I  have  them  from  1946  to  1964. 
That  was  $2  billion  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.    That   is  economic 

aid? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Economic  aid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  would 
like  '..o  add  more. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
add  anything.   All  I  can  say  is 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  does  he  expect 
to  do  it  with  the  paltry  sum  that  is  pro- 
posed here,  when  it  has  not  been  done 
with  the  amount  we  have  spent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  we  were  not 
involved,  but  we  are  involved,  and  we 
have  to  do  the  best  with  a  bad  situation. 
Congress  thought  enough  of  the  idea  to 
add  $700  million  to  the  military  appro- 
priation. I  believe  the  suggested  ap- 
proach is  justified. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  I  understood  the 
President's  Johns  Hopkins  speech,  he  was 
offering  economic  aid  in  addition  to  the 
bombings  in  North  Vietnam  to  induce 
the  Vietnamese  to  quit  the  var.  If  all 
the  expenditures  are  to  be  made  in  South 

Vietnam  and  not  in  North  Vietnam,  how 
will  that  be  an  inducement  for  the  Noxth 
Vietnamese  to  lay  down  their  arms? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  inducement  indirectly.  If  this  pro- 
gram should  strengthen  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  if  it  should  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  some  of  the  follow- 
ers, or  a  substantial  number  of  the  fol- 
lowers, of  the  Vietcong,  it  would  influence 
Hanoi,  because  Hanoi  is  their  principal 
support. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  said  in  the  past 
about  the  handling  of  the  funds.  Would 
these  funds  be  handled  by  the  same  ad- 
ministration, or  would  a  special  group  be 
set  up  by  the  President,  which  might  be 
more  representative  and  effective? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  appropria- 
tion would  be  handled  by  the  established 
AID  program.  There  is  talk  of  a  south- 
east Asia  bank,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Black  is 
engaged  in  exploring  that  idea.  That  is 
a  separate  thing,  however.  It  would  be 
a  separate  organization  under  Mr.  Blaclc 
This  money  would  be  handled  by  the  same 

organization. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  raise  the  question  which  I  raised 
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at  the  committee  meeting  this  morning, 
where,  after  considerable  soul  searching 
and  doubt,  I  was  one  of  the  Senators 
who  voted  to  report  the  amendment 
favorably.  I  did  so  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  portion  of  the  $6  million, 
which  is  to  be  spent  in  training  people 
in  the  villages,  would  be  made  available 

in  part  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  not  only  to  the  people  of  Thailand 
and  Laos. 

However,  I  noticed  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  response  to  an  ear- 
lier question,  said  that  the  $6  million 
to  train  the  villagers  would  be  used  in 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  spend 
money  in  training  villagers  where  we 
are  not  fighting  a  war  and  not  give  a 
thin  dime  to  train  villagers  in  areas 

where  we  are  fighting  a  war. 

Every  report  we  have  had  indicates 
that  one  reason  we  are  not  making  head- 
way in  Vietnam,  even  though  the  soldiers 
fight  well  and  the  military  is  doing  its 
job,  is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  any  kind  of  political  leadership 
to  set  up  a  stable  goverrunent  in  the  vil- 
lages and  in  the  Central  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  main  diflBculty  is 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  develop 
leadership  in  the  villages,  to  seal  them 
off,  to  protect  them,  to  make  them  stable. 
If  this  is  a  proposal  to  spend  $6  mil- 
lion in  village  centers  in  areas  where  we 
are  not  doing  any  fighting,  and  to  ignore 
places  where  the  war  is  being  fought,  I 
would  be  against  it  as  it  would  be  a  great 
demonstration  of  unrealistic  leadership 
by  this  administration. 

It  was  my  understanding,  after  dis- 
cussion— and  it  was  a  brief  discussion — 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  this 
morning,  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
$6  million,  or  some  of  it,  would  be  spent 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Now  I  am  confronted  with  the  record 
which  we  have  made  so  far  today,  which 
shows  that  it  is  proposed  to  train  vil- 
lagers in  areas  where  people  are  living  in 
peace.    I  want  to  correct  that  record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  was  any 
misunderstanding,  it  arose  because  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  total  money  involved  will 
be  spent  in  South  Vietnam.  The  village 
program  itself,  however,  as  was  stated 
in  the  presentation  and  in  the  report, 
will  be  spent  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  I 
believe  that  in  South  Vietnam  there  are 
already    advisers    in    every    one    of    the 

provinces,  who  have  been  trying  to  teach, 
as  well  as  they  could,  the  people  living  in 
these  villages,  and  to  train  the  villagers. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  what  al- 
ready is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  not  all  that  is  being  done  today 
in  South  Vietnam.  Most  of  this  money, 
as  I  already  stated,  would  improve  the 
medical  sei-vice  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  The  electric  cooperatives 
would  be  helped  in  South  Vietnam.     In 

South  Vietnam  they  already  are  con- 
ducting some  kind  of  activities  in  the 

villages. 

Mr.  MtlNDT.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  have  been  dabbling  around  in 
the  training  of  villagers  in  South  Viet- 
nam, However,  the  fact  is  that  Maxwell 
Taylor,  Cabot  Lodge,  and  Assistant  Am- 


bassador Johnson  have  said  that  the  rea- 
son we  are  having  difftculty  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  adequately  to  train 
the  villagers  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
have  been  dabbling  around,  and,  having 
dabbled  around,  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
spend  this  additional  $6  million  in  areas 
which  are  not  in  conflict  would  be  ridic- 

ulous. 

It  illustrates  the  big  weakness  in  the 
administration's  program  in  Vietnam.  A 
military  operation  is  being  carried  on 
which  is  fairly  successful.  The  military 
persormel  have  performed  valorous  serv- 
ice. All  reports  indicate  that  in  the 
main  the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  are 
brave  and  effective.  W^e  are  conducting 
a  holding  operation.  It  is  holding  for 
what?  There  is  no  use  holding  for  eter- 
nity to  come  along.  We  should  be  hold- 
ing for  conditions  to  improve  in  South 

Vietnam.  Everyone  tells  that  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  establish  stability  in  the  vil- 
lages and  in  Saigon.  Now  comes  this 
proposal  to  pour  money  into  villages — 
not  into  villages  in  South  Vietnam,  but, 
instead,  in  Thailand  and  in  Laos,  where 
people  are  doing  well. 

I  do  not  object  to  helping  the  people 
in  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  do  first  things  first.  We 
ought  to  develop  some  kind  of  effective 
political  training  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  asked  one  witness  before  our  com- 
mittee, who  said  there  were  some  70,000 
Americans  in  uniform  fighting  the  war 
under  the  American  flag,  how  many  po- 
litical operatives  were  serving  there,  try- 
ing to  do  something  while  the  military 
holds  the  fort,  he  said  he  did  not  know. 
We  asked  him,  "Do  you  have  a  thou- 
sand?" 

The  answer  was,  "We  are  not  sure." 

We  asked  him.  "Would  you  say  50?" 

The  answer  was,  "We  will  have  to  look 
in  the  record." 

"Well,"  we  asked,  "can  you  write  them 
on  the  back  of  a  playing  card?" 

We  have  not  had  any  answer  yet.  I 
doubt  that  we  have  a  score  of  fully  quali- 
fied American  political  operatives  in 
Vietnam. 

The  evidence  shows  that  we  are  losing 
the  war  in  the  same  way  in  Vietnam  that 
we  are  losing  the  war  generally  in  the 
cold  war  area,  for  lack  of  a  training  pro- 
gram, the  lack  of  a  Freedom  Academy, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  where  Amer- 
ican and  native  operatives  could  be 
trained,  who  would  know  all  about  set- 
ting up  a  civilan  government  that  would 
resist  communism.  To  spend  this  money 
in  other  areas  would  be  deplorable.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  set  up  an  iron 
wall  around  this  $6  million  and  have  it 
all  spent  in  areas  where  it  is  not  needed. 
Instead  of  spending  it  where  it  is  needed 
the  most. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  biU  to  keep  the  administrators 
from,  using   it   in   South    Vietnam.     In 

addition,  in  the  presentation  for  the 
regular  1966  program,  it  was  shown  that 
they  intended  to  spend  this  money  in  the 
hamlet  program  to  help  construct  simple 
improvements  such  as  marketplaces  and 
irrigation  facilities,  and  so  forth. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  as  he  knows, 
and  I  complained  at  the  same  time  that 


the  Senator  did,  subsequent  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Lodge.  However,  all  I 
can  tell  him  is  that  this  is  for  Laos  and 
Thailand,  I  believe  on  the  assumption 
that  the  other  program  is  already  under- 
way. Subsequent  to  the  committee 
meeting  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  I 
talked  with  the  President,  and  under  a 

special  dispensation  of  the  committee.  I 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  testimony,  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  discussion,  and  to 
show  him^  how  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  others  approved  of  the  idea 
of  setting  up  local,  grassroots  develop- 
ments in  trying  to  develop  the  allegiance 
of  the  people  to  the  Central  Government. 
I  believe  it  would  be  very  worthwhile 
to  undertake  some  of  the  projects  in 
Laos  and  Thailand  because  those  coun- 
tries are  right  on  the  firing  line,  too. 
They  are  next  in  line.    We  do  not  want 

the  same  situation  to  develop  in  those 
countries  that  has  developed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  major  part  of  the  progrsma  would 
be  in  South  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  Iron 
Curtain.  The  bill  itself  would  not  au- 
thorize the  money  for  use  in  only  one 
country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  went  into  the  bill 
meticulously  because  the  decision  I  had 
to  make  was  a  close  one.  On  balance,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but  I 
did  so  with  the  understanding  in  my 
mind  that  certainly  Same  of  the  moriey 
for  village  defense  would  be  given  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  could  not  find  any- 
thing in  the  bill  that  would  exclude  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  Is  not  excluded. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  did  not  want  any- 
thing adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  included  in  the  legislative  history  of 
this  amendment  that  would  exclude  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  President's 
message,  he  stated  that  the  money  would 
be  devoted  to  projects  in  Thailand  and 
Laos.  Whether  or  not  that  was  an  over- 
sight, I  do  not  know.  I  know  they  are 
doing  somewhat  the  same  thing,  or  ex- 
actly the  same  thing,  in  Vietnam,  al- 
though I  think  not  on  a  big  enough 
scale. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  are  doing  some- 
thing. By  their  united  and  unanimjus 
testimony,  what  they  have  done  how- 
ever has  failed.  It  is  not  adequate.  That 
is  the  big  weakness.  The  proposal  is  to 
spend  $89. million,  $6  million  in  an  area  in 
which  we  are  failing  notoriously  in  ths 
conflict.  To  lift  that  $6  miUion  out  of 
the  area  of  the  conflict  would  not  make 
sense  at  all.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  assurance  that  he  believes  we 
shall  spend  some  of  the  $6  milllpn  In 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  sent  the 
testimony  to  the  White  House,  because 
we  had  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject when  Ambassador  Lodge  was  before 
the  committee.  We  must  continue  to 
try  to  do  something  really  effective  and 
enduring    in   South   Vietnam   while   the 

military  is  holding  the  situation.    They 
cannot  hold  it  forever. 

Mr.  ITTLBRIGHT.  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  proposal  was  influenced  partly 
by  that  discvisslon  and  that  meeting. 
The  proposal  grew  out  of  that  meeting. 
Not  all  of  It  would  be  devoted  merely  to 
political  education,  but  it  is  Intended  to 
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take  the  emphasis  away  from  the  purely 
military  and  to  convince  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  that  they  will  have  a 
future  by  lining  up  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. If  they  will  do  so,  we  shall  demon- 
strate that  we  mean  it  when  we  say  that 
we  wish  to  help  that  country  reconstruct 
itself  and  to  have  a  better  life. 

That  is  a  part  of  it.  It  is  partly  psy- 
chological warfare.  That  it>  the  way  in 
Which  it  is  waged.    We  cannot  engage 

exclusively  in  words;  we  must  do  some- 
thing in  substance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  true.  Today  at  noon  at  the 
White  House  luncheon  which  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  attended  I  emphasized  again 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  beside  whom 
I  was  seated,  the  testimony  that  we  re- 
ceived, the  colloquy  and  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  made.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  concentrate  on  a  mili- 
tary operation  without  doing  something 
to  iniprove  the  conditions  of  the  cbuntry 
while  we  are  holding  it.  Our  committee 
has  an  idea  as  to  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Earlier  on  the  floor  today  I  made 
a  statement  as  to  how  I  thought  it  ought 
to  be  done  through  establishment  of  a 
freedom  academy  in  America.  But  it  is 
a  bit  disillusioning  to  hear  that  we  are 
going  clearly  outside  the  area  of  the 
conflict  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  re- 
forms that  are  so  badly  needed  in  the 
area  of  the  conflict. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  clear  out- 
side. It  is  very  close.  It  is  not  entirely 
disassociated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  close,  but  they 
ought  not  to  miss  the  target  even  if  the 
miss  is  close.  They  ought  to  be  shoot- 
ing at  the  bullseye. 

If  they  are  not  shooting  at  the  bulls- 
eye,  they  are  not  doing  the  job  they 
should  be  doing.  All  the  witnesses  have 
said  that  we  are  failing  at  that  point. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  pass  a  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  pass  for  6  years  in  order  to 
give  the  people  involved  the  necessary 
training  for  their  jobs.  We  caixnot  win 
the  cold  war  by  the  military  alone.  Un- 
trained people  and  untrained  villages 
cannot  do  it.  We  ought  to  train  the 
villagers,  but  we  ought  to  do  something 
else.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  use 
his  Influence,  if  the  bill  passes,  to  see 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  $6  million 
is  placed  where  the  emergency  and  the 
need  is  the  greatest.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  his  persuasive  ability.  I  shall 
support  his  amendment  reluctantly  but 
with  hope  for  improvement  in  the  pro- 
graming at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  a  very  brief 
question  to  ask.  I  believe  an  answer  to 
it  will  be  helpful  to  me  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

How  much  are  we  now  spending  in 
terms  of  economic  aid  on  a  year-by-year 
basis  in  South  Vietnam? 

I  notice  in  the  report  that  $46  million 
is  designated  for  the  Near  East  and 
southeast  and  $44  million  for  the  Far 
East.  How  much  are  we  spending  on 
economic  aid  in  that  area? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  classified  in- 
formation. I  believe  the  report  came  to 
the  committee  and  was  classified. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  year's  figure 
was  not  classified.  In  1965  the  amount 
is  $210  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  the  impression 
that  the  information  was  classified,  but 
I  may  have  been  mistaken. 

Mr.       FULBRIGHT.     The       proposed 

amount  is  classified.  They  always  clas- 
sify that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  classify  every- 
thing that  they  think  they  might  make 
a  mistake  on.  To  cover*  up  their  mis- 
takes, they  classify  the  information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  $210  million 
is  not  classified.  That  is  the  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  all  kinds  of 
economic  aid,  aid  other  than  military. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Economic  aid, 
$210,200,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
amount  does  not  include  the  military 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  no.  That  is 
only  economic  aid.  The  amount  for 
military  assistance  is  much  greater  than 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  the  so-called 
economic  assistance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ttiat  is  correct. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
inquired  about. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  asked  my  previous 
question  because  there  is  a  continuance 
of  stories  about  the  mishandling  of  aid. 
I  have  been  told  by  people  who  have  re- 
turned from  that  area — civilians,  if  you 
will — that  it  is  a  national  scandal. 

Mr.  President,  it  certainly  would  be 
my  purpose  to  send  Whatever  aid  is 
needed.  I  completely  agree  with  the 
stated  purposes.  The  experience  is  not 
new.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
Philippines  17  or  18  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Magsaysay  handled  It  very  well  and 
without  very  much  help  from  us.  My  ob- 
jection is  that  we  have  heard  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  well  handled.  Obvi- 
ously in  the  past  some  people  have  made 
mistakes.  Now  we  are  asked  to  repair 
the  damage  by  letting  the  same  people 
make  more  mistakes.  We  would  merely 
add  more  money  to  the  authorization. 

Possibly  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  not  proper.  That  is  why  I  asked 
the  question.  I  did  so  in  the  hope  that 
a  special  group  or  team  composed  of  peo- 
ple with  immediate  knowledge — possibly 
some  of  the  people  who  had  experience 
In  the  program  in  the  Philippines — could 
handle  the  present  situation  in  the  Far 
East.  Perhaps  they  could  spend  the 
money  effectively. 

Before  I  joined  this  body  it  was  my 
contention  for  many  years  that  while 
foreign  aid  is  needed,  the  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid  has  in  the  past  been  shock- 
ing and  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
repair  the  damage  merely  by  sending 
more  money. 

I  wish  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
could  say  that  a  special  committee  will 


be  selected  by  the  President  to  see  that 
the  job  is  done  properly,  in  which  case 
I  would  be  glad  to  sit  here  and  vote  dol- 
lars all  day — as  long  as  I  knew  that  they 
would  be  properly  spent.  But  to  con- 
tinue to  send  good  money  after  bad 
money,  as  the  old  expression  goes,  I  can- 
not find  it  within  my  conscience  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  a  special  committee.  The 
Senator    from    Oregon     [Mr.    Morse] 

offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee,  to  provide  for 
a  special  committee  of  12  to  review  the 
whole  question  and  make  recommenda- 
tions in  the  future.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  possibility  of  any  new  ad- 
ministrator or  new  personnel  coming  in 
to  administer  the  particular  proposal 
we  are  discussing.  There  may  be  im- 
provements and  changes  if  the  study 
comes  in,  but  it  will  not  be  in  time  to 
affect  the  present  proposal. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  served  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  for  many  years  and 
has  been  its  distinguished  chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  if  in  his  experience 
he  believes  and  knows  that  in  the  time 
we  have  been  involved  in  Vietnam — of 
course,  we  have  been  involved  there  since 
1950,  but  particularly  since  1954 — the 
United  States,  under  any  of  the  adminis- 
trations, has  had  any  plans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  South  Vietnam 
to  stabilize  the  economy  of  that  country, 
to  raise  the  living  standard  of  the  peo- 
ple? Has  it  had  any  comprehensive 
project  to  the  Senator's  knowledge? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  had  a  comprehensive  project 
program  for  Vietnam  alone.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  on  the  so- 
called  Mekong  Valley,  the  Mekong  Basin 
project.    That  is  comprehensive. 

It  is  a  continuing  commission  that 
has  been  studying  the  problem.  It  has 
not  been  only  the  United  States.  The 
commission  is  comprised  of  many  par- 
ticipating countries.  Our  program  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  similar  to 
others.  It  is  not  a  comprehensive  plan. 
At  the  moment,  it  is  an  attempt  to  allevi- 
ate the  conditions. 

One  of  the  reasons  there  have  never 
been  long-term,  comprehensive  plans  is 
the  nature  of  the  annual  foreign  aid 
bill.  Congress  has  refused  to  give  such 
a  plan  any  long-term  life.  Every  time 
such  a  plan  has  been  proposed,  it  has 
been  largely  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tion. We  never  knew  what  could  be 
done  from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  has 
been  handled  as  an  annual  program. 
Congress  is  more  at  fault  than  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  the  Sen- 
ator's eff'orts  to  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     We  failed,  though. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  made  a 
strong  effort  to  provide  a  longer-term 
authorization.  I  was  happy  to  support 
the  Senator. 

Our  aid  program  for  Vietnam  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  11  years.  It  goes 
back  to  1954,  but  unfortunately  it  seems 
we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  about 
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economic  stability  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
to  give  much  hope  to  its  people.  Does 
the  Senator  consider  this  amendment 
authorizing  $89  million  for  economic  aid 
will  give  any  greater  economic  stability 
and  hope? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  influences 
my  judgment  is  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  critical  and  dangerous  military  situa- 
tion, a  war  that  could  expand  into  an- 
other Korea  or  even  a  world  war.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  turn  the  program 

around. 

What  appeals  to  me  the  most  about  the 
proposal  is  the  possibility — at  least,  I 
hope  it  is  a  probability — that  the  em- 
phasis will  be  changed  from  escalating 
the  war  into  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  in  this  area.  I 
hope  that  this  might  at  least  add  to  the 
incentive  for  arranging  some  kind  of 
truce,  some  turn-around  of  the  ever- 
increasing  escalation.  I  frankly  do  not 
like  it.  It  is  highly  dangerous.  With  the 
possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  so 
on,  I  am  pressed  to  try  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  improve  conditions. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  amendment 
will  achieve  the  purpose.  It  is  a  good 
gesture  and  has  substance  to  it.  Oxir 
people  can  use  it  with  persuasion  upon 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia. 

I  was  told  by  Mr.  Black  that  the  recep- 
tion of  the  President's  program  has  been 
favorable  in  areas  that  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  friendly  to  us,  such  as  Cam- 
bodia. He  is  going  there  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate a  bank  modeled,  although  not  pre- 
cisely, after  the  Inter-American  Bank. 
Others,  in  addition  to  ourselves,  would 
contribute  capital.  We  would  not  con- 
tribute the  majority  of  the  capital,  and 
he  does  not  propose  that  we  should.  It 
will  be  an  effort  to  try  to  turn  this  very 
dangerous,  escalating  war  around,  and 
to  afford  a  new  emphasis  or  a  new  look, 
if  you  like. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  amendment 
is  important.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  get  out  of  this  situation  without  dis- 
aster. We  can  no  longer  withdraw.  I 
believe  that  it  does  us  no  good  to  say 
that  we  should  not  have  gone  there.  We 
are  there.  We  are  committed  to  be 
there.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
The  amendment  could  help  us  to  turn 
around  and  bring  about  better  condi- 
tions in  South  Vietnam.  It  might  give 
the  Vietnamese  people  some  hope  that 
if  they  will  support  their  own  govern- 
ment and  support  our  efforts,  there  will 
be  hope  at  the  end;  whereas  they  may* 
feel  now  that  there  is  no  hope  and  they 
do  not  care  what  happens. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  in  considering 
our  situation  in  Vietnam,  it  does  net  do 
much  good  to  talk  about  the  past  except 
as  experience  for  the  future. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  in  a  dif- 
ficult situation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
r;oing  to  win  this  struggle  or  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  win  it  by  military 
aid  alone.  In  such  a  context,  we  shall 
have  an  escalated  war,  or  we  shall  be 
in  Vietnam  for  a  long  time  as  a  holding 
force. 

This  proposal  offers  the  only  hope  for 
the  future.    My  problem  is  whether  this 


is  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
the  administration  is  proposing,  and 
which  will  move  into  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic development  or  is  it  only  an  emer- 
gency proposal. 

I  am  af  raic"  it  may  be  only  a  palliative. 
We  stand  by  the  President  in  this  emer- 
gency without  regard  to  party.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  not  choose  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  unless  there  is 
improvement  in  their  standard  of  living. 

But  any  economic  plan  for  South  Viet- 
nam must  have  a  comprehensive  long- 
range  purpose.  I  will  support  such  a 
program,  but  I  am  afraid  that  this  re- 
quest will  not  do  the  job.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  present  a  broad-scale 
program  centered  on  the  President's 
Johns  Hopkins  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  $19  million 
is  offered  as  a  long-term  plan,  a  Mekong 
Delta  plan,  that  has  been  years  in  de- 
veloping. It  is  somewhat  like  the  TVA 
developmient,  in  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  build  the  whole  program;  we 
would  only  be  participants.  But  the 
$45  million  is  not  a  long-term  plan.  It 
is  a  rescue  operation  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy afioat. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  frequently  that  I  disagree 
with  my  chairman,  who  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  these  problems,  or  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
although  I  do  disagree  on  occasion. 

I  have  been  greatly  troubled  by  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  it  because  of  the  $89 
million.  We  are  spending  $2  billion  a 
year  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  been 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  South  Vietnam  for  fertilizer,  for  vil- 
lage organization,  and  for  developing 
new  products  in  Vietnam,  so  that  the 
natives  of  that  country  can  adopt  new 
means  of  making  a  better  livelihood. 
We  have  been  doing  that  for  years. 

In  response  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er] a  moment  ago,  we  have  had  such  a 
program.  We  have  had  one  in  South 
Vietnam  since  before  hostilities  began 
and  to  the  extent  they  exist  now  in  the 
full-scale  war  we  have  on  our  hands. 

We  had  programs  in  the  mountain 
areas  to  settle  the  mountain  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  provide  them  with 
new  crops.  We  had  programs  to  form 
cooperatives  for  the  marketing  of  their 
rice  and  the  new  products  which  we 
hoped  to  develop.  We  had  programs  to 
build  access  liighways  in  that  country, 
so  that  the  farmers  could  ship  their  prod- 
ucts to  market. 

We  found  that  by  applying  fertilizer  to 
the  rice  paddies,  two  bushels  of  rice 
could  be  grown  where  one  bushel  errew 
before.  That  virtually  doubled  the  in- 
come. Hence  we  went  further  into  mar- 
keting operations. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  Vietnam, 
and  a  vast  amount  must  be  done  in  addi- 
tion, before  that  country  can  have  a  vital 
economy,  before  it  can  have  what  we 
would  call  by  any  standard  a  self-sup- 
porting, modern  economy.  That  will  take 
a  long  time.  I  believe  we  must  devote  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  try  to  accomplish  these  things. 


But  today  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a 
conflict,  of  a  war.  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  jungles.  When  I  see  proposed 
for  the  program  today  $19  million  to 
establish  rural  electric  cooperatives 
th^re,  I  wonder  how  long  the  light  bulbs 
would  remain  until  the  bandits  came  and 
take  them  out  of  the  sockets.  I  wonder 
how  long  we  could  expect  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful operation  of  that  kind. 

First  we  must  be  able  to  pacify  that 
country.  There  are  two  ways  to  go.  We 
could  go  on  the  theory  of  pacifying  the 
country  purely  by  the  force  of  arms,  by 
shooting  everything  that  moved.  Or  we 
could  move  to  the  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma  and  Ry  to  pacify  the  country 
by  educating  the  people  in  the  villages, 
hoping  that  by  such  education  they  would 
gradually  throw  off  the  revolters. 

The  problem  is  difiQcult.  But  what 
bothers  me  is  that — I  think  it  was  only 
last  Thursday— suddenly  over  the  air- 
waves came  tlie  armouncement  that  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  $89  million  for  the 
development  of  the  Mekong  River  Delta. 
We  had  testimony — good  so  far  as  it 
went — from  the  Secretary  of  State.  As 
I  recall,  that  was  on  Friday.  We  had  ^ 
before  us  maps  of  the  great  Mekong 
River,  its  valley,  and  its  tributaries. 

It  was  my  understanding  from  the  out- 
set, and  the  announcement  was  made,  , 
that  this  money  would  go  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Mekong  River  Valley. 
That  valley  touches  Cambodia.  In  fact, 
it  goes  through  Cambodia.  It  touches 
Vietnam.''  It  touches  Laos.  It  is  the 
boundary,  in  fact,  for  a  great  distance 
between  Laos  and  Thailand.  It  affects 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a 
vast  river  system. 

It  was  my  understanding,  although 
later  evidence  did  not  seem  to  bear  this 
out,  that  this  was  a  proposal  to  develop 
a  water  system  and,  therefore,  food  pro- 
ducing and  all  other  aspects  of  flood 
control  which  would  be  involved  in  the 
harnessing  of  this  great  Mekong  River 
system. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  that  river  system 
knows  that  it  is  a  vast  one.  It  is  bigger 
than  the  Jordan,  which  we  spent  years 
in  studying.  However,  there  was  an  at- 
tempt, or  a  desire  to  report  the  bill 
favorably.  The  attempt  was  postponed, 
as  I  frankly  requested.  The  committee 
very  courteously  agreed.  I  objected  to 
reporting  the  bill  on  Friday  when  it  had  ' 
been  announced,  in  effect,  the  night  be- 
fore. I  thought  that  it  was  too  soon 
and  the  information  was  too  meager. 

The  thing  that  bothered  me  concerned 
what  kind  of  a  pig  in  the  poke  we  would 
propose  to  buy  with  the  $89  million,  what 
kind  of  commitments  would  we  make 
toward  the  underwriting  of  a  vast  project 
which  would  cost  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars before  it  was  completed.  How  much 
of  the  cost  would  the  United  States  have 
to  underwrite?  How  much  would  we 
have  to  be  resjKjnsible  for  in  the  years 
to  come?  Even  granting  that  we  may  be 
able  to  pacify  the  situation  and  restore 
some  kind  of  economic  and  political 
stability  in  Vietnam,  what  would  we  be 
buying  with  the  $89  million?  We  have 
all  voted  for  literally  billions  of  dollars 
on  occasion.  We  have  voted  for  hun- 
dreds of  million  of  dollars  on  occasion. 
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However,  on  most  occasions  we  knew 
what  the  future  project  would  be.  We 
knew  what  we  were  expected  to  meet 
down  the  road. 

My  objection  is  that  I  do  not  know 
what  we  are  getting  into.  I  find  now 
that  only  $19  million,  or  perhaps  less 
than  that,  is  proposed  to  be  expended  in 
the  Mekong  River  Valley. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  $19 
million  in  the  Mekong  River  Valley. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  be 
$19  million  in  the  Mekong  River  Valley. 
The  rest  of  it  would  be  something  else 
again. 

I  was  at  the  committee  meeting  this 
morning.  I  did  not  stay  until  the  end 
of  the  meeting.  I  did  not  stay  until  the 
final  vote.  I  did  not  leave  in  a  huff. 
However,  I  left  quite  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  majority,  was  going  to 
vote  to  report  the  bill. 

I  announced  at  the  time  that  my  dif- 
ficulty was  that  we  could  not  support  this 
proposal  until  we  had  a  better  definition 
or  a  better  layout  as  to  what  the  pro- 
gram would  start  with,  and  what  bur- 
dens and  pains  we  would  take  on  with 
the  particular  program.  If  it  were  only 
$89  million  in  South  Vietnam,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  I  could  look  at  that  in  one 
way.  However,  if  we  were  to  start  a 
new  coUateral  program  there  in  addition 
to  the  program  we  already  have  there, 
I  would  want  to  know  more  about  it. 
I  would  want  to  know  what  the  future 
would  be.  I  would  want  to  know  what 
we  would  be  getting  into. 

It  was  for  that  reason,  and  not  because 
of  the  $89  million,  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  vote  for  this 
program  until  we  had  a  more  detailed 
examination  and  a  less  emotional  area 
than  the  sudden  request  of  the  President 
one  night  and  a  demand  to  vote  the 
measure  out  the  next  day. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  that  kind 
of  legislation.  I  think  it  is  precipitous 
and  does  not  merit  support  merely  be- 
cause someone  asks  for  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  advice  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  As  I  read  the  measure, 
$4  million  is  proposed  to  be  added  in 
technical  development  grants  and  some 
$25  million  is  proposed  to  be  added  in 
support  assistance. 

The  Senator  has  been  talking  about 
$89  million.  Where  is  the  provision  for 
the  other  money  to  make  up  the  amount 
of  $89  million?  What  would  that  money 
go  into? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  would  be  $9  million  added  to  the 
committee  bill  in  technical  assistance 
and  $80  million  in  supporting  assistance. 
It  would  be  in  those  broad  categories. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  disturbed  about  not  having  all  the  de- 
tails. As  I  recall,  the  Senate  even  more 
precipitately  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated $700  million,  and  no  one  knew 
whether  that  was  to  be  used  for  nuclear 
bombs  for  Peiping,  or  what  it  was  to  be 
used    for.    They    will    do    what    they 
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please  with  the  money.  'I  do  not  know 
why  we  seem  to  be  willing  to  trust  the 
military  to  do  anything  that  they  prefer 
to  do,  but  yet  we  want  to  have  every 
"i"  dotted  and  every  "t"  crossed  when 
economic  assistance  is  involved.  We 
have  created  the  impression  that  the 
only  thing  we  have  confidence  in  is  the 
military. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  agree 
that  that  is  an  analogy  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Why  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  that 
when  we  appropriate  money  for  the  mili- 
tary, we  know  what  it  Ig  for.  It  is  for 
war.    It  is  for  military  activity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
Is  saying  is  that  he  hafi  confidence  in 
the  military  leaders  and  no  confidence 
in  the  civilian  leaders. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No,  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  propose  to  do  in  the  Mekong  River 
Delta.  However,  in  a  military  operation, 
victory  is  the  goal  that  wc  seek. 

Do  we  start  in  on  the  Mekong  River 
operation  and  underwrite  it  from  now 
until  it  is  finished?  Wc  may  have  to 
continue  with  this  for  a  generation.  Do 
we  propose  to  get  other  countries  in  on 
the  operation?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 
What  will  be  their  contributory  share? 
There  are  a  dozen  questions,  or  per- 
haps hundreds  of  questions  of  that  kind. 
We  have  not  explored  the  potential  of 
the  possible  demands  on  us  in  the  future. 
For  that  reason,  it  would  not  be  $89 
million.  That  would  not  be  the  amount 
involved.  It  would  involve  a  program 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  have  sufficiently 
explored.  I  believe  that  it  is  too  pre- 
cipitate. For  that  reason  I  must  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  for  the 
reason  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
pointed  out.  I  am  exposed  to  the 
amendment  because  I  do  not  propose  to 
subsidize  the  Vietcong  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  would  do  if  this  bill  were 
to  be  passed. 

Who  would  get  the  money  we  would 
spend  in  the  delta  which  is  controlled  by 
but  the  Vietcong?  The  delta  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Vietcong  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  They  control  that  area 
of  South  Vietnam.  If  we  build  up  a 
rural  electrification  plan,  if  they  do  not 
destroy  it,  they  will  take  it  over.  If  we 
build  up  a  cooperative,  if  they  do  not  de- 
stroy it,  they  will  take  it  over. 

The  program  that  we  are  talking  about 
would  be  seized  by  the  Vietcong.  This 
would  end  as  a  subsidization  and 
strengthening  of  the  Vietcong.  Most 
people  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
strength  of  the  Vietcong  in  this  part  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  cannot  be  spend- 
ing money  for  economic  aid  projects  in 
that  part  of  the  country  as  long  as  the 
Vietcong  rules  it.  We  would  like  to 
think  that  we  can  pour  in  some  Ameri- 
can dollars,  and  that  they  will  bribe  the 
people  of  the  villages,  and  that  then  the 
reople  of  the  villages  will  come  over  to 
the  side  of  the  United  States.  But  such 
a  view  could  not  be  more  incorrect;  and 
the  events  which  already  have  trans- 
spired  there  show  how  wrong  it  is.    We 


have  been  spending  money  there  for  a 
long  time. 

What  is  the  information  we  obtain 
from  people  who  return  from  that  area 
and  give  us  the  results  of  their  surveys, 
studies,  and  observations  of  the  results 
of  our  program  in  this  part  of  Vietnam? 
They  tell  us  that  our  program  there  has 
not  weakened  the  Vietcong;  instead,  it 
has  strengthened  the  Vietcong.  The 
Vietcong  are  ruiming  these  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  are  collecting  the  taxes, 
and  are  appointing  the  officials.  Yet  it 
is  proposed  that,  in  the  midst  of  this 
war,  we  spend  there  this  large  amount  of 
money. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  difference 
between  what  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  do  by  means  of  the  $89  million 
and  the  aid  we  are  already  pouring  into 

the  Vietcong-controlled  areas  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  proposal  for  another  psycholog- 
ical boost  for  the  administration's  pro- 
gram that  is  going  awry  in  South 
Vietnam. 

When  I  heard  the  recent  argument  in 
favor  of  providing  the  $700  million,  I 
realized  that  I  had  then  heard  almost 
everything.  A  few  minutes  ago  it  was 
argued,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  after  we  had  voted  for  the  $700  mil- 
lion, we  could  not  well  object  to  the  pres- 
ent request  for  $89  million.  However,  I 
point  out  that  we  did  not  know  much 
about  where  the  $700  million  would  go; 
and  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr. 
HICKENLOOPER]  that  WC  do  not  know, 
either,  where  this  $89  million  will  go. 
Most  of  it  will  go  into  the  category  of 
supporting  assistance,  a  category  that 
Congress  has  striven  mightily  to  reduce 
because  it  is  a  giveaway  category. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  was  quite  correct  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  has. 
after  giving  us  only  a  few  hours'  notice, 
asked  for  this  amount,  on  a  rubber- 
stamp  basis.  We  have  not  received  suf- 
ficient depth  of  explanation  as  to 
whether  this  money  will  help  us  win 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  whether  it  will 
weaken  our  chances  of  winning  the  war 
there.  Therefore,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  war  there  must  be  settled  be- 
fore we  can  have  the  very  broad,  ex- 
pansive program  that  I  believe  we  should 
have  for  the  economic  development  of 
that  area — but  not  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  Vietcong  control. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  but  I  should  like  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Vietcong  will  get  all  this  money.  On 
the  basis  of  the  published  request  made 
by  representatives  of  the  administration 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
it  is  clear  that  $45  million  of  the  $89  mil- 
lion is  for  commodity  imports,  to  feed  the 
people  there.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  think  those  commodities  will  be 
used  to  feed  the  Vietcong? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  record  shows  per- 
fectly clearly  that  great  quantities  of 
materials  we  have  sent  into  this  part  of 
Vietnam  have  been  taken  by  the  Viet- 
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cong.  even  before  they  had  been  distri- 
buted by  the  U.S.  distributors.  The  Viet- 
cong drove  out  our  assistance  and  aid 
people,  and  got  the  credit  for  the  ma- 
terial we  sent  there;  and  the  Vietcong 
will  do  it  with  these  commodities,  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  take  the  po- 
.sition  that  very  little 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing r.bout,  because  if  he  had  read  the 
lepoi't,  he  would  not  make  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  the  position  that 
very,  very  little 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wants  to  have  us  proceed  on  a 
i-ubberstamp  basis;  but  I  do  not  join 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 

sophistries  engaged  in  in  trying  to  alibi 
f  o"  the  administration  in  connection  with 
living  away,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Viet- 
cong, large  amounts  of  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  can  vote  for 
that  if  he  wishes  to ;  but  I  will  not  vote 
for  It,  for  tha  Vietcong  are  running  the 
show  there,  and  such  a  program  will  not 
stop  them  from  running  it.  The  Viet- 
cong will  be  stopped  only  by  our  first 
wirming  the  war  there.  So  we  can  clearly 
see  v.-hat  would  happen  by  following  the 
course  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
favors. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  wish  to 
yield  to  me,  I  shall  wait  until  I  obtain 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  at  his  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  constantly  interrupted  when  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  who  is 
doing  the  interrupting?  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  a^teed  me  to  yield; 
and  I  yielded  to  him7*">^en  he  made 
a  comment  about  my  statement,  and  I 
answered  his  comment.  He  did  not  like 
the  information  I  gave  him  then.  He 
never  does  like  to  be  answered  by  the 
facts;  he  either  ruris  off  the  floor  when 
some  Senator  tries  to  answer  him,  or  he 
gets  into  the  kind  of  personal  dispute 
he  has  brought  up  now.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  used  to  his  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  we  have  here  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  in  connection 
V.  ith  Vietnam  by  first  of  all  making  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  President  that  we  are 
?;oing  to  back  him  if  he  will  come  for- 
ward with  a  specific  economic  aid  pro- 
gram that  will  show  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  helping  the  enemy.  But  I  will 
not  vote  for  the  building  of  an  REA  in  the 
Vietcong-controlled  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  then  think  I  am  saving  the  tax- 
payers some  money  or  am  doing  some- 
tliing  to  help  win  this  war.  Of  course 
the  Vietcong  will  take  over  such  devel- 
opments. Any  physical  investment  we 
make  there  before  the  Vietcong  are 
whipped  or  before  this  war  Is  settled  on 
the  basis  of  a  negotiated  settlement  will 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet- 
cong; and  I  do  not  think  we  can  justify 
voting  for  this  request,  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  propagandize  the  Amer- 


ican people  by  saying,  "We  are  going  to 
spend  $19  million  in  South  Vietnam." 
My  prediction  now  is  that  the  money  will 
not  be  spent  there,  because  the  adminis- 
tration will  find,  on  the  basis  of  Its  own 
investigation,  that  we  would  be  throw- 
ing the  money  away  if  it  were  spent  be- 
fore the  war  is  settled  in  the  part  of  Viet- 
nam that  at  the  present  time  is  not  run 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  but  is  run  by  the  Vietcong. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  silly  to  be  talking 
about  spending  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars in  an  area  tiiat  is  presently  con- 
trolled by  our  enemy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

I  ask  Senators  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  arrive  at  their  own  considered 
judgments  as  to  how  much  of  the  $89 

million  the  administration  has  requested 
is  likely  to  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vietcong. 

The  largest  single  item  is  $45  million 
for  commodity  imports.  I  have  read 
both  favorable  reports  and  unfavorable 
reports  in  connection  with  our  aid  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam.  My  own  view  is 
that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  $45  million 
will  not  go  exactly  where  we  would  like 
to  have  it  go— that  is,  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  who  are  resisting  the 
Vietcong. 

Six  million  dollars  will  go  for  training 
in  small-scale  village  projects  in  Laos 
and  Tliailand.  It  seems  to  me  highly 
unlikely  that  any  of  that  money  would 
go  to  the  Vietcong. 

Seven  million  dollars  will  go  for  medi- 
cal services  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land. Some  of  it  might  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  wounded  prisoners  of  the 
Vietcong — but  very  little  of  it,  I  suspect. 
I  doubt  that  any  substantial  part  of  that 
medical  aid  item  would  go  to  the 
Vietcong. 

Seven  million  dollars  will  go  for  agri- 
cultural development  and  for  industrial 
expansion.  It  might  well  be  that  if  the 
Vietcong  were  to  overrun  areas  where 
our  AID  people  were  foolish  enough  to 
put  the  $7  million,  some  of  It  might  In- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  the  Vietcong.  My 
guess  is  that  our  administrators  will  not 
be  foolish  enough  to  put  that  money 
into  areas  where  the  Vietcong  has  taken 
over. 

Five  million  dollars  is  to  go  for  hydro- 
electric projects  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  program  already  has  received  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Clyde  Ellis,  whom  all  of 
•  us  know,  and  for  whom  we  have  great 
respect.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  will 
see  that  money  put  into  areas  or  pro- 
grams in  areas  where  the  Vietcong  will 
get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Nineteen  million  dollars  will  go  for 
the  development  of  the  Mekong  River 
Basin,  which  includes  parts  of  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  and  Laos.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  highly  uhlikely  that  that  $19  million 
will  go  to  the  Vietcong. 

So  I  state,  as  my  position,  that  this 
money  will  go  for  useful  purposes,  that 
the  plan  has  been  well  thought  through, 
and  that  the  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoitye],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Neubercer],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph^,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 

the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  are  absent  on  official 
business. . 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
DALE],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willums], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  CSteorgla 
[Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Greorgia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
chel],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessariiy 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  N«w  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

«  [No.  108  Leg.] 

YEAS— 42 


Allott 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byvd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

EIrvin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 


Bass 
Bayh 
Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Etouglas 

Gore 

Hill 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy, 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Holland 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

NAYS— 26 

EUender 

Fannin 

Gruening 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Jordan, Idaho 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 32 


Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Proxmire 

Rlbicoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  expect  to  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  tonight.  I  merely  wish  to  make  the 
amendment  the  pending  business  and 
take  it  up  tomorrow. 


Murphy 
Pearson 
Robertson 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mass 


Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lai.«che 

Magnuson 

McGee 

Mor.dale 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Neuberger 


Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Simpson 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WiUlams,  N.J. 


So  Mr.  Pdlbright's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT- 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  about  the  plan  for  meeting 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  12  o'clock.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  tonight,  it  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  majority  leader  give  considera- 
tion to  convening  at  11  o'clock  and  to 
entering  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  holding  hearings  on  excise 
tax  legislation.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  this  is  a  very  important  subject, 
which  runs  Into  a  time  limitation  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    233 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  233  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Fulbright]   pro- 

jxjses  an  amendment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  233),  offered  by 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(h)  Amend  section  511,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  'a  part 
may  be  used  during  each  fiscal  year  for  as- 
sistance in  implementing  a  feasible  plan  for 
regional  defense,  and  insert  '$25,000,000  may 
be  used  for  assistance  to  an  Inter-American 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States'. 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  mili- 
tary assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  Ameri- 
can Republics  only  In  accordance  with  Joint 
plans  (including  Joint  plans  relating  to  In- 
ternal security  problems)  approved  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Implementation  of  this 
Bubsectlon."  " 

On  line  14,  strike  out  "(h)"  and  Insert 
••(I)". 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1837)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

■UNANIMOUS-CONSENT       AGREEMENT       TO       LIMIT 
DEBATE    ON    PENDING    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  that  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  be  entered  into 
to  vote  on  this  important  amendment  to- 
morrow. We  may  not  be  able  to  get  a 
vote  tomorrow  unless  we  can  enter  into 
an  arrangement  whereby  we  could  have 
an  early  vote,  perhaps  by  having  45 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent— and  I  hope  this 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate— that  there  be  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  debate  allowed  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  di\aded,  45 
minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright]  , 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  and  45 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  or  whomever  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Conset*t  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  after  tne  Senate  convenes 
on  Tuesday,  June  8,  1965,  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  No.  233.  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  to 
the  bill  S.  1837,  a  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol  1961,  as  amended, 
and    for    other    purposes,   be    limited    to    90 


minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pul- 
bright] and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  or  any  Senator  designated  by 
him. 

ORDER     FOR     RECESS     UNTIL     12     O'CLOCK     NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  that  has  developed, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  not  adjourn,  but  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  time  limitation  that  has  been 
entered  into  I  would  suggest  that  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Senate  concludes 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  majority  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  order  been  entered  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  certain  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill.  This  is  my 
first  batch.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  vmtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  8,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  7, 1965 : 

District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency 

Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  term  expiring  March  3,  1970,  vice  John  L. 
Newbold,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Elmer  W.  Dlssapayne,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now 
serving  In  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  May  24,  1965. 

PuBT.ic  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   In    the    regular    corps    of    the    Public 
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Health     Service    subject    to    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
I.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
J.,mes  P.  Shortal  Nicholas  J.  Galluzsi 

Cliflord  E.  Nelson  Albert  Sjoerdsma 

Donald  A.  Carlyle  Richard  A.  Prindle 

Norman  Tarr  John  W.  Gashman 

D.  Wells  Goodrich  Eugene  J.  Vanscott 

Walter  H.  Freygang      Leon  Rosen 
Stanley  F.  Yollcs  Robert  S.  Gordon,  Jr. 

'  Sherman  N.  Kieffer       Warren  A.  Rasmusson 
David  M.  Fried  Burton  S.  Eggertsen, 

Nicholas  C.  Leone  Jr. 

Albert  L.  Steplock  Martin  D.  Hlcklin 
Alfred  S.  Ketcham  Martha  R.  Wilson 
Francis  T.  Flocd  Charles  H.  Lithgow 

Karl  F.  Urbach  John  H.  Ackerman 

Matirlce  L.  Sievers         Carl  S.  Shultz 
James  L.  Deadwyler       Robert  A.  Marks,  Jr. 
Kobert  DeLashmutt      John  H.  Edgcomb 
To  be  surgeons 

James  A.  Richardson    Kurt  W.  Kohn 
William  B.  Furgerson,  Albert  C.  Diddams 

Jr.  Charles  L.  Greenblatt 

Robert  R.  Fletcher         Robert  L.  Dernlan 
Edward  J.  Hinman        JacobA.Brody 
Ferdinand  R.  Hassler,  Philip  R.  B.  McMaster 

Jr.  Robert  B.  Couch 

John  R.  S.  Remsberg      Isao  Hoshiwara 
James  E.  Wesley  Albert  Z.  Kapiklan 

Charles  L.  Donaldson    Arvo  B.  Ederma 
George  H.  Longen-         Harry  P.  Anastopulos 

Ijaugh  ■  Robert  C.  Hoye 

Walter  E.  Williamson,   Harold  Ef.  Ramsey 

Jr.  Joseph  P.  G'Malley 

Robert  E.  Strelcher        A.xel  W.  Hoke 
John  C.  Bailar  ni  Saul  W.  Rosen 

:;orman  C.  Telles  Victor  J.  Albertazzl 

James  R.  Warbasse        Fred  E.  Tosh 
Robert  E.  Markush         Roland  W.  Sonntag 
David  K.  Wagner  Peter  G.  Contacos 

David  L.  Aronson  Jcihn  R.  Gill,  Jr. 

George  P.  Sperry  Jimmie  D.  Hawthorne 

H.  Bruce  Dull  Lynn  R.  Hamilton 

To  be  seriior  assistant  surgeons 

Allan  L.  Brackensiek 

Enrique  Piovanetti-Pietrl 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 

Harold  R.  Stanley,  Jr. 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
Jerry  D.  Nishwander      Richard  B.  McDowell 
Keith  C.Winkler  Russell  O.  Glaucer 

James  R.  Hull  John  W.  Vitamvas 

Jack  W.  Gamble  Ray  W.  Alcox 

Clair  L.  Gardner  George  L.  Crocker 

James  W.  Miller  Wayne  R.  Jameson 

Reginald  N.  Edwards     Richard  S.  Law 
Clement  K.  Schmitt      Thomas  E.  McClellan 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 
Ronald  E.  Bales  Charles  V.  Wright,  Jr. 

Paul  F.  Woolrich  Joseph  W.  Fitzpatrlck 

J.irnes  B.  Coulter  James  A.  Anderegg 

George  W.  Burke,  Jr.      Everett  L.  Mac  Leman 
Dade  W.  Moeller  Gordon  E.  Stone 

Richard  D.  Coleman       Zakok  D.  Harrison 
r.r.y  O.  McCaldin  Albert  G.  Friend 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 

Herbert  R.  Pahren 
Julius  J.  Sabo 
William  A.  Rosenkranz 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  eiigincers 

Richard  L.  Douglas  Jerry  L.  Butler 

Dale  B.  Parke  Thomas  M.  Moore 

Denis  J.  Prager  John  B.  Wheeler 

Charles  F.  Costa  Richard  L.  Mlkkelsen 

James  D.  Russell  Peter  Y.  Bengtson 

Marvin  Rosensteln  William  E.  Barkley 

v;iliiam  L.  Ryan  David  E.  Bernhardt 

Daniel  L.  Petke  Allen  H.  Palmer 

Phillip  L.  Taylor  Robert  W.  Zeller 

Lawrence  J.  Perez,  Jr.  Herbert  M.  Dawson 

Samuel  B.  McKee  Richard  F.  Wromble 

Robert  H.  Reeves  Howard  D.  Metz 

William  F.  Buchholz,  Richard  P.  Boggs 

Jr.  Frank  E.  Hall 


William  A.  Felslng.      Charles  H.  Wentworth. 
Jr.  in 

Marls  PubuUs  Elwyn  Holtrop 

Joseph  R.  Franz-  John  K.  Carswell 

mathes  James  V.  Wasklewlcz 

Ronald  P.  Coene 
To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Robert  G.  Britain  Larry  E.  Crane 

Robert  P.  Stein  Warren  W.  Church 

Malcolm  B.  Reddoch  Wilbur  Van  Dokken- 
Perry  S.  Plexico  berg,  Jr. 

Walter  G.  Gilbert  Wayne  T.  Craney 

Bruce  M.  Burnett  Francis  W.  Norris,  Jr. 

David  K.  Smith  Thomas  P.  Glavin 

Dean  R.  Chaussee  Joseph  P.  Mastro- 
Patrick  J.  GodsU  mauro 

Bobby  L.  Dillard  James  K.  Michels 

John  R.  O'Connor  William  S.  Properzio 

Gary  S.  Logsdon  Jerome  P.  Wiener 

John  J.  Convery  Robert  N.  Snelling 

Michael  B.  Spear  Harry  F.  D.  Smith,  Jr. 

Lawrence  A.  Schmid  Robert  C.  Dunlap 

Frank  L.  Rothf  uss.  Dale  A.  Stevenson 

Jr. 

To  be  pharmacists 

Gene  G.  Knapp  M.  Thomas  Wagner, 
Paul  J.  Lesage  Jr. 

Wesley  R.  Gladhart,  Mark  H.  Barnett 

Jr.  John  H.  Herath 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 

Leighton  H.  Tooms  Richard  R.  Ashbaugh 

Robert  L.  Childress  Roj»ld  A.  Gomes 

Lyle  M.  Glascock  Walter  Jakubowski 

Edward  C.  O.  William  P.  Heflfernan 

Brennan  Dan  Y.  Miura 

Laurence  D.  Sykes  Nancy  B.  Finch 

John  J.  Plecoro,  Jr.  Rajrmond  J.  Farkas 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 

Louis  C.  Fras 
Matirlce  H.  Lacerte 
Edwin  A.  Gailbreath 

To  be  senior  scientists 
Kelsey  C.  Milner  John  H.  Weisburger 

Edward  M.  Scott  Elizabeth  K. 

Thomas  W.  Haines  Weisburger 

Richard  Q.  Bell  Albert  S.  Perry 

To  be  scientist 
George  P.  Kubica 

To  be  nurse  offlcers 
Rudolph  P.  Zalesak       Patricia  P.  Grimaila 
Elizabeth  A.  Zacha       Alice  M.  Haggerty 
Ellen  I.  McDonald         Theresa  M.  La 
Frances  D.  MarancelU      Lancette 
Lawrence  A.  Levine      Alice  E.  Duncan 
To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 

Ray  Cameron 
Sidney  S.  Louis 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 
Nan  P.  Drake 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officers 
Preston  Holden 
William  Kaplan 

To   be    veterinary   officer 
Gordon  D.  Wallace 

To  be  dietitians 
Jane  A.  Davidsaver 
Louise  L.  Boyer 
Molette  M.  Jacobson 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Carol  J.  Bresley 

To  be  therapists 
William  E.  Cox  Mario  L.  SalvanelU 

Melvln  Bader  Vincent  J.  Barbato 

Martha  M.  Lasche         Howard  M.  Fisher 
Lawrence  Sidel  Liennes  A.  Talbot 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 
Robert  Livengood 
James  L.  Werner 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
Joseph  B.  Hayden 


To  be  health  services  officers 

Robert  N.  Beauregard  Paul  Blank 
Robert  J.  Mahon  Paul  E.  Jones 

Charles  F.  Froom  Kenneth  R.  Nelson,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 

Robert  M.  Moroney       Robert  A.  Haaf 
Charles  W.  Roach         Gerald  Katz 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officer 
James  E.  DeLozier 

Postmaster 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
postmasters : 

.\R  KANSAS 

Ruth  A.  Parker,  Lincoln,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
A.  W.  Bishop,  resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Gordon  W.  Clancy,  Barstow,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  W.  C.  Upton,  retired. 

Noel  W.  Bassett,  Fall  River  Mills,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  M.  A.  Bartle,  retired. 

Arpad  J.  Sutch,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  A.  H.  Morgenstern,  retired. 

Robert  S.  Gleason,  Oceanside,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  F.  H.  Lauraine,  retired. 

Nellie  F.  Chandler,  Shingletown,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  I.  Miller,  retired. 

Mary  L.  Charlesworth,  Sxmland,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Kearns,  retired. 

William  D.  Wilson,  Sun  Valley.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  Fred  Jacobsen,  retired. 

Louise  A.  McCallen,  Truckee,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  R.  T.  Higgins,  resigned. 

Cleo  B.  McKnlght,  Tupman,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  O.  M.  Love,  retired. 

Eunice  V.  Isaman,  Valyermo,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  G.^C.  Brandenburg,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Edward  G.  Ruhter,  Empire,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  T.  N.  Nelson,  retired. 

Kenneth  W.  Simon,  Naturlta,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  Maggie  Jacobsen,  retired. 

CONNECTICXTT 

Daniel  A.  Shembreskis,  Oakville,  Conn.,  in 
place  Of  C.  T.  Kelly,  retired. 

Doris  P.  Boivin,  South  Woodstock,  Conn., 
In  place  of  M.  L.  White,  retired. 

DELAWARE 

Herbert  L.  Semans,  Magnolia,  Del.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Whitney,  resigned. 

FLORIDA 

Cllfiford  E.  Baxter,  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Dlggans,  deceased. 

Wilton  P.  Banks,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  W.  W.  Parrlsh,  deceased. 

James  P.  Secklnger,  Wildwood,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Phillips,  deceased. 

GEORGIA 

Jefferson  S.  McRae,  Mount  Vernon,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  Anna  Morrison,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Ardlnelle  L.  White,  Pierce,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  M.  J.  Williams,  retired. 

ILXXNOIS 

Lorman  P.  Wehling,  Cottage  Hills,  111.,  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Ray,  retired. 

Robert  C.  Wright,  Marseilles,  111.,  In  place 
of  G.  M.  Farrell,  retired. 

R.  Dean  Rogers,  Mulkeytown,  111.,  In  place 
of  J.  D.  Cook,  retired. 

Allen  D.  Welker,  Olney,  HI.,  In  place  of 
J.  L.  Schaub,  transferred. 

John  C.  Wenger,  Rock  City,  111.,  in  place  of 
R.  J.  Hofmelster,  retired. 

Lela  Green,  Wheeler,  111.,  in  place  of  J.  A. 
Leturno,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Leo  J.  Rouhler,  Goodland,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
F.  E.  Louette,  retired. 

Hazel  R.  Tudor,  Stllesville,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
M.  T.  Keller,  retired. 

IOWA 

Leslie  N.  BUtgen.  Bellevue,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  G.  L.  Beeler,  retired. 


S^.i^'-ilMt 


'>-'.  ^^^^^w^^^ 


■^•o'^lrt  be  unwise  for  us  to  vote  for  this 

proevam  umii  ^  t  i  hu  ..  xni'ie  ut^aiicu 
examination  anc^  a  ie.>s  eaiotiona;  area 
than  the  sudden  iiol:  ;^-  ■,  j  ih-:  E';vj;;.je;it 
one  night  and  a  clfHiaiil  Co  'iAe  the 
measure  out  the  r  ixi  il  ly- 

I  am  not  enth.iik..  I:  :  .-.bout  taa^  kind 
of  Ici^'islation.     L  ti.:;i;.    '   is  -orocipitous 
ar.i:!  does  not  ni'-ii,  .;:...  ,..^.  i   .r.  reiy  ho 
cti  ..-e  someoni-  .;.-i;;-  ;oi  k 

Mr     SAT  TONSTALL.      :■. --.^^-.it 

Mr    HICKENXbOPER.     I  yield  for  a 
f|iirsijon 

\\-     ~M  lONSTALL.      Mr    Pn'sidtnt, 

I  v»ry  much  Llie  advicr  of  Uw 

lovtu    aiid    the    Senalor 

f  As  I  '''nd  ihr  nieriAUie. 

S  .  be   ad(l<-<l    m 

n ■  .i:tlA  .ind  M>nir 
\  I    to   t>«-   addi-d'lti 


'r.jr 
"  Wtuil  «uuld  that  vnoixry 


exDlored. 


I   beiieve   that 


„,1» 


too   urc- 


•f  $8'J  miiUut) 


It.I.bUKiM  I        M         Pr.suhiil. 

!  \m-  %j  ui  ihi- 

c     :.  luU    In  , ilaiicr 

and  (80  nulhoii  in  suptH^rlins  a&M.slaiire 
I',  would  be  in  Ihoic  bro  id  cnli-KOiu-s 
Mr.  Prt'Sideiil.  tht*  Si'nul<ir  from  Ioah 
1-.  di.sturbfd  ub«jul  not  havwiK  all  Ihc  <\v- 
laiLs.  As  I  rfcall.  tht-  Sinat<'  ivcn  more 
precipitauly  authoniu.'d  and  appropri- 
ated $700  million,  and  no  one  knew 
u  Jiethfr  thai  was  Lo  be  used  for  nuc!e;ir 
b.nnb.s  f  •  p.  !,.!ng.  or  what  It  was  to  be 
Ooed     fur.     i.  .tv     \Uil     dj     what     they 


_  I P I  i  a  I  ( ■ . 


U 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pr.-sil.;,  I  ain 
or>P3S!'d  to  tne  ame  idineni  iur  the 
i-'.a.'-on  tha'i  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
pjir.tC'i  ■-^'11  I  a:r>  opposed  to  the 
amenam-:.>;  bfeau.-e  I  do  noti  propose  to 

b-idir.-  ;hc  Vietcong  to  tie  tune  of 
liiaiiy  liiihiuii.-!.  ui  dollars.  '  liat  is  ex- 
RCtly  "'hft  ^'P  would  do  if  tliis  bill  were 

Who  would  get  the  monei  we  would 
spend  In  the  delta  which  ls  ci  ntrolU'd  by 
but  the  Vutcorifc.'?  Th*-  d«  ta  will  b«' 
cuntrolle<l  by  thf  Vulcuug  (mi  »  Ion*' 
time  U)  r>nic  Th»->  nmiin  ihaf  »ifa 
of  S<niUi  Vletnanj  If  *•■  luiUl  up  « 
rural  cl<clrincMll.m  plan  if  h«y  do  ii-it 
de-ntroy  it  Ihcy  »ill  laJcr  i'  .  vri  If  *r 
build  tip  a  coopcratlvr  if  Ihr  do  it"l  d<-- 
ktniv  il    th(-\  Kill  lAki*  It  ov(  r 

Thr  iium:  am  tlmt  wr  arr  U 
Wiiuld  t>r  S4  i/«m1   by  tiie    Virt 
would      ind     oa     ■     >>ubsidlj 
■trriicUicnliiK     uf     t)i«     VicK 
j>r  tple    do    not     M-rm     to 
fctiitikdh  of  Uic  Vl<  tconK  in 
S<)Ul»i   Vietnam      We  cannu 
liiK  money  (or  rcoiiuiiiic  aid 
Ifiat  part  t»f  the  country  as 
VutconK    rules    It.     Wc    wo 
think  that  ue  ran  pour  m 
can  doUais,  and  that  they  w 
people  of  the  vlha^;es.  and  11 
;  eople  of  the  villages  will  o 
the  side  of  the  United  States 
a  view  could  not  be  more  in 
the  evenUs   which   already 
spired  there  show  how  wron  j 


iktnv  about 
ontc  'Mii> 
Ktinn  and 
>ni{  MoAi 
rali/T  Uie 
hi:>  (jurt  of 
br  siK-nd- 
lirojj'ci*.  in 
loiiK  as  Uie 
Id  like  to 
Amcri- 
11  bribe  the 
at  then  the 
me  over  to 
But  such 
rrect;  and 
ave  trans- 
it is.     We 


s  nie 


c  or 


supp'"**"t i ^i*^    n.*^i^t ?.?i<^'*     H    catf'for^'   tb*^.* 

b'-'\;^  !.  it  ■..:;  u  uu't.iv.ay  catff'.or;,'. 

The  Senator  from  lo-.va  [Mr.  Hi.  rtn- 
looper]  was  quite  correct  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  has. 


after  giving  us  only 


ft  \\   !;ours'  notice. 


asked  for  this  amount,  on  a  rubber- 
stamp  basis.  We  have  not  received  suf- 
ficient depth  of  explanation  as  to 
wheUier    this    money    will    help    us   win 

weaken  our  chance.s  of  winni.r.g  Uu-  wk. 
thrre  Iheiffore  *«•  mii.«.t  (ace  tR<  (ac*. 
that  Ihr  »ar  there  mtLst  bi-  MttUd  brt 
(inr    wf    r»in    \\tk\t    Ihr    vrry    broad,   rx- 

pMiLAivi-  pTirKtwm  that  1  bt-hrV'  aid 

h«*r   (or    thr   i-rruMinur   cirvi  .  of 

Uiat  area  but  not  in  a  <«llualion  m  vitich 
Uir  Virtooiku  rontxol 

Mr     t'l.AUK       Mr     I'trUdi  thf 

.s<  ii.»t4ir  (ii)m  t*r«-in»n  yirld' 

Mr    M<))<J3K       I  >iiid 

M:    CI. AUK       1  ha\i-  > 
Ihr     judicmcnt     of     the 
t>rr«iia.  bu'   I  MiouUl  lik<- xo  l«.»i  tn.'  ac- 
curacy of  hi.^  statement  to  the  edecl  that 
the  VlfUoOK  will  jjet  all  this  money     On 
the  baM.s  o(  the  publl.^he<l  miue.st  inrtd< 
by  representatives  of  the  admini.'-traii  :• 
before  the  Foreu;i)  Helatlon.s  Commlllet 
it  !:»  clear  that  $45  million  of  the  $89  mil- 
lion is  for  commodity  imfKirts,  to  feed  the 
people    there.     Docs    the    Senator    from 
OrcKon  think  those  commodities  will  be 
used  to  feed  the  Vietcong? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  record  sb.n-.vs  ;>tr- 
fectly  clearly  that  preat  (iuiu.' r  u  -  r. 
inal'.-ri:.  'ai'  li,t\r  .-iTit  into  iti;.-.-  par*  .■■ 
Viel  ;.cuu   iia.r    Pt  m   luktii   bv    the   \it-t- 


tj  tie  ::*nstantly  interrupted  when  I  am 
in  tjie  midst,  of  a  sentence. 

Mr.  MOnSE.  Mr.  President,  w.io  is 
doing  the  inborruptin:.;?  Tho  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  a.^^keri  me  to  yield: 
and  I  yielded  to  him.  Then  he  made 
a  cbmment  about  my  statement,  and  I 
anskrrcd  his  comment.  He  did  not  like 
tht 


far 


»'rr  <" 


».■:  -  -. « 


infornuxtNin   I   ^'ave   him   th<  n.     He 
.-,,.        ••'-    ••.»••.?■  ,,1  .       '   ^v   'he 

V  Y.o  .  thr-  r-m*:  n^  the  floor  wh.rn 


him  or  I 


\.    ■  .  !h    Vlet- 

:,ii  I  am  «H  V- 

•  .  r.  .  ?  y  or  am  n 
,■  Ip  will  This  war  O:  mur.-^e 
tb  .  .  ,  ,:v;  will  lakr  over  such  dcvel- 
opnlicnts.  Any  physical  invent monl  we 
male  there  before  the  VietrontT  are 
shipped  or  before  this  war  Is  settled  on 
iheibbsis  of  a  negotiated  sctllemenl  will 
V>\a^  rit^ht  into  the  hand.s  of  the  Viet- 
conb:  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  .iu.>=tify 
votin?  for  this  request,  so  t'r'  t'  ■•  ;•. '- 
miriistration  can  propagandi.  e  ;'.■.-  .'wrcr- 


VietconT— but  very  little  of  it,  I  su'inect. 
I  doubt  that  any  substantial  part  of  '^'at 
medical  aid  item  would  co  to  li.i' 
Vielcong. 

Seven  million  dollars  will  go  for  agri- 
cultural developmient  and  for  industr>.il 
expansion.  It  might  well  be  that  if  tlie 
Victcong  were  to  overran  areas  where 
our,  AID  people  were  foolish  enoueh  to 
'•''t  the  %1  million,  some  of  iL  miyht  in- 

;t  a.sm.niMrftt«rK  will  nut 

■iU'-     to    put   that    ni>nr. 

urte  thr  V.otcoru  haa  taken 


'.i.iliar*  1*  <>  to  :  >t 
III  rti.ulh  -V 
>«M     h-v»   T«~'l^ 


brill  t«   UMl   It*    - 
I  A  into  arr---     '   • 
»hrir  \V\v  \  »• 

.  doi:  %,:%  mill  .0  ' 
liie  rt«  einj  menl  ot.lht  Mrk«  an  Vusrt 
I'.  (  .-%  uhlih  inchidrs  pa:tft  of  CamlHXlia. 
Ihailand.  and  Ia..^  In  my  judvmint.  U 
1,.  hiBhly  unlikely  that  that  $1»  million 
V  111   :o  t  >  the  Vii:cf.r.:r. 

So  1  slate,  ivs  my  pcu-llion.  lliat  this 
money  will  «o  for  u.seful  purposes,  that 
the -plan  has  been  well  thou>;hl  through, 
and  thai  tlic  amendment  sliould  be  siip- 

por!  I'd 

■i..r  .Ai   ::r.\i  PK?:.^:'.  >'  n  r  pro  tc--^- 

;,.-.^       ■;':  .•    i/ic-f'-'n    >    I'n    agre-'in-    t'i 
■  ■•  .     •    .'■  ■  ,'■:.•  r.'     I  '.    '.re    Scnatcr    1 . .  ni 


ator  from  Washington  IM:  : :  /.NrsoNl, 
tire  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr  'I^.-.- 
PALE],  the  Senator  from  Rliode  I  ".  :..i 
I  Mr.  Pell\  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  Symington],  the  Ser.ator  f'ro:". 
Maryland  iMr.  Tydings:,  a:rd  ;;.t  So;\- 
ator  from  New  Jersey  :Mr.  V.':r;  r.r:- ";, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Viri  inla  IMr.  R.fv:30iPHl.  is  paiied    ■  '    • 


l:  pr< 


the  S. 


Mok  ION         -       .     .     i     .'.,_-.      . 

tnmK     'Mr     Smr?  »»i      are    r.r<*» 

»b*.-lit 

Th.r    8<'n.it-tr    fri^rr    Vrw    Jrr-«»v 
Ca.Hl   and   the   .  .'» 

Mr  PnouTYl  a.t  .-w— •^•- 

ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frr.T 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  I .  the  Senator  from 
■.  A  York  Mr.  JavitsI.  ar.d  tb,e  Senator 
:  •  om  California  1  Mr.  KrcHEi  ]  would 
>  ..ch  vote  "yea." 
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Tlie  result  was   announced — yeas  42. 

nays  26,  as  follows: 

[No.   108  Leg] 
YEAS— 42 


A'.lott 

Hirris 

Mettalf 

A:.der.-on 

H.rt 

Montoya 

Bo-gs 

a.rtke 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Ilayden 

Nel.'^on 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Hoilar.d 

Proxmire 

Ciiiir.or. 

Jackson 

Ribiccff 

Clmrch 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltontitall 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Scoit 

DirKsen 

Long.  La. 

S mat  hers 

Do-ld 

Man,~field 

Snt:th 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

MfGovcrn 

Stennis 

Fox-.g 

Mi.'Ir.iyre 

Yarbo  rough 

Fui:. right 

McN?.niara 
NAYS— 26 

Yoiu-:g.  Ohio 

Aiken 

EUender 

Murphy 

B.irtlett 

Fannin 

Pear.~on 

Bennett 

Gruenirg 

Robertc-on 

Bibie 

Hicker.Iooper 

Talmadge 

Burdlck 

Hru.«ka 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Cotton 

McClel'.an 

WiU.ams,  Del. 

Curtis 

MUler 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Bass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Kucbe! 

Pen 

Byrd,  Va. 

Laiische 

Prouty 

Carl.-on 

Ma^nu^ou 

Randolph 

Cnse 

McGee 

Russell,  S.C. 

Douglas 

Mcrd..:e 

Russell,  Ga. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Simpson 

HI  11 

Morton 

Symington 

Inonye 

Moss 

Tj'di-igs 

Javitis 

Muskie 

Williams.  N.J. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

So  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMFNT    NO.    23.T 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  233  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright]  pro- 
poses an  amendment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered:  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  this  point. 

The  amendment  iNo.  233),  offered  by 
Mr.  FxTLERiGHT,   is   as   follows: 

On  page  14,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

"(h)  Amend  section  511.  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  nnilitary  aid  to  Latin  America, 
a-?  follows: 

'  (1)  In  subsection  {a>,  strike  out  'a  part 
may  be  used  during  each  fiscal  year  for  as- 
Ei.stance  in  implementing  a  feasible  plan  for 
regional  defense,  and  insert  '$25,000,000  may 
be  used  for  assistance  to  an  inter-American 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States'. 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"lb)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  mili- 
tary assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  Ameri- 
can Republics  only  in  accordance  with  Joint 
plans  {including  joint  plans  relating  to  In- 
ternal security  problems)  approved  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Implementation  of  this 
subsection."  " 

On  line  14.  strike  out  "(h)"  and  insert 
•■<1)". 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pl'e.sident,  I 
do  not  e.xpcct  to  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  tonight.  I  merely  wish  to  make  the 
amendment  the  pending  btisine.^s  and 
take  it  up  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR    ADJOURNMENT- 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  tlie  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  about  the  plan  for  meeting 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  iVLA.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
vene^at  12  o'clock.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  tonight,  it  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  majority  leader  give  con.iidera- 
tion  to  convening  at  11  o'clock  and  to 
entering  into  a  unanimous-con.sent 
agreement  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  v.ish  it  were  po.s- 
sible  to  comply  with  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  holding  hearinus  on  excise 
ta.x  legislation.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  this  is  a  veiy  important  .subject, 
which  runs  into  a  time  limitation  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  | 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1837)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

UN.ANIMOUS-CONSENT      AGRETMENT      TO      ItMIr 
DEBATE    ON    PENDING    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  suggest  that  a  unani- 

mous-consent  agreement  be  entered  into" 
to  vote  on  this  important  amendment  to- 
morrow. 'We  may  not  be  able  to  get  a 
vote  tomorrow  unless  we  can  enter  into 
an  arrangement  whereby  we  could  have 
an  early  vote,  perhaps  by  having  45 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  hope  this 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate— that  there  be  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  debate  allowed  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided,  45 

minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI. 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  and  45 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  or  whomever  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

L'^^JANI^:Otrs-CON.SENT    ACREf.MF.NT 

Ordered,  That  after  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Tuepd.TV,  June  8.  19C5,  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  No.  23:^.  prn[)r)'cri  by  the 
Sen.-itor  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Fci.bright]  to 
the  bill  S.  1837,  a  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  ;ik  amei.ded, 
.md    for    other    purpo.ses.    he    limited    to    90 


minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  conirolled 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftl- 
i'RicnT|  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr 
Mansfield)  or  any  Senator  designated  b- 
hlni. 

CP.Dr:R      FOR      recess      fNTII.      J  2      O'CLOCK     NOO.V 
TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  that  has  developed, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  not  adjourn,  but  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  time  limitation  that  has  iaetn 
entered  into  I  would  suggest  that  fne 
transaction  of  morning  business  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Senate  concludes 
the  con.<~ideralion  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  majority  leader  and  the 
chairm.an  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  order  been  entered  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  certain  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill.  This  is  my 
first  batch.  I  a.sk  that  they  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
\\ill  lie  on  the  table. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  June  8.  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June?,  1965: 

District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency 
Edward  Burling.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agfency  for 
the  term  expiring  March  3,  1970,  vice  John  L. 
Newbold,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Elmer  W.  Dissapayne.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  m.arslial  for  the  middle  district  of'Ten- 
ne.sseo  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  ofTice  under  an  appointment 
wh;ch  expired  May  24.  1965. 

Public  Hf.^ltii  Service 
The  following  candidat-es  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   in    the    regular    corps    of    the    Public 
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wp.'th     Service     subject     to     qualifications 

t^  ereforU  pro-aded  by  l.av  and  regulations: 

I.  For jperraanent  promotion: 

iTo  be  senior  surgeons 
Nelson 
rarlyle 
trr 
oodrich 
Freygaug 
5:.-.3ley  fl   Yolles 
=;herm.inp.  Kieffer 
B.r.idM.lFried 
Nicholas  t.  Leone 
Albert  L.  feteplock 
V,''ed  S.  ^etcham 
*Fr-.ncis  Tl  Fl^->:d 
Kiri  F.  U|-bach 
M:'.'urice  L.  Sievers 
jimes  L.  Deadwyler 
Robert  DeliSSiimutt 

To  be  surgeons 
Jsn-es  A  Richardson     Kurt  W.  Kohn 
v;':lii'.m  B.  Furgerson, Albert  C.  Diddams 
Jr.  "'      ■     '    "*         '"' 

Robert  R.  Fletcher 
Ei',v:.rd  J.  Hmman 
Ferdmand  R.  Hassier. 

Jr. 
John  R  S.  Remsberg 
James  E.  Wesley 
Charles  L.  Donaldson 
George  H.  Longen- 
bauch 


Nicholas  J.  Galluzii 
Albert  Sjor.rd.sma 
Richard  A.  Pnndle 
John  \V.  Ga:^hman 
Eugene  J.  Vauscott 
Leon  Rocen 
Robert  S.  Gordon,  Jr. 
Warren  A.  Rasmusson 
Burton  S.  Eggertsen, 

Jr. 
Martin  D.  Hicklin 
Martha  R.  Wilson 
Charles  H.  Lithgow 
John  H.  Ackerman 
Carl  S.  Shultz 
Robert  A.  Marks.  Jr. 
John  H.  Edgcomb 


Charles  L.  Greenblatt 
Robert  L.  Dernlan 
Jacob  A.  Brody 
riiilip  R.  B.  McMaiter 
Robert  B.  Couch 
Isuo  Hoshiwara 
Albfrt  Z.  Kapikian 
Arvo  B.Ederma 
Harry  P.  Anastcptilos 
Robc'rt  C.  H->ye 


Walter  E.  Williamson,   Harold  E.  R..mEey 


Jr. 
Ro'oert  E.  Streicher 
John  C  Bailar  III 
Norm.-'.n  C.  Telles 
James  R.W..rbasse 
Robert  E.  Marku.'=h 
David  K.  Wagner 
David  L.  Aronson 
George  P  Sperry 
H  Bruce  Dull 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

.V-'-an  L.  Brackensick 
Znrique  Piovaneiti-Pietri 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 

H,  rc:d  R.  Stanley,  Jr. 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
Jerrv  D.  Ni.'^.i-iwnnder      Richard  B.  McDowell 


Joseph  P.  OMalley 
Axel  W.  Hoke 
Saul  W.  P.'  'Sen 
Victor  J.  Alberta::2i 
Fred  E.  To::h 
Rolr^nd  W.  Sonnta^ 
Peter  G.  Crniacos 
J  )hn  R.  Gill.  Jr. 
Jimmk-  D.  Hawthori.e 
Lvnn  R.  Hamilton 


Ke.:V.  C.  Winkler 
James  R.  Hull 
Jack  W  Gamble 
CiiJ-L  Gardner 
James  W  Miller 
Reginald  N.  Edwards 
Ciemeni  K.  Schmitt 


Russell  O.  Glav.ccr 
Jonn  W.  Vitamvi.s 
R..y  W.  Alcox 
George  L.  Crocker 
Wayne  R.  Jameson 
Rit'iord  S,  Law 
Thomas  E.  McClelL.n 


To  be  senior  FanHary  cnginc-'ra 


R:r.;.:dE.  Bales 
Piul  F.  Woolnch 
J:.n;e5  3.  Coulter 
G'^rrge  W.  Burke,  Jr. 

Dade  W.  Moeller 
P.;chaJ-d  D.  Colonian 
T.:-:  O.  McCalQin 


Charles  V.  ■Wright.  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Fitzpatrick 
Jarncs  A.  Andcrecg 
E\  erctt  L.  Mac  Lcmnn 
Gordon  E.  Stone 
iiahok  D.  K.irr.Fon 
Albert  G.  Friend 


To  be  sanitary  engineers 

Herbert  R.  Pahren 

JuUiis  J.  Sabo  ; 

WiUiam  A.  Rosenkranz 

Tohc  senior  assistant  sanita'p  c^:p 
P.. Chard  L.  Douglas       Jerry  L.  Butler 
D:.;e  B.  Parke 


-(.-r.s- 


DerjiE  J.  Pra<:;er 
Charles  F.  Costa 
James  D.  Ru;.seU 
Mirvin  Rosenstciu 
'■*V;::iam  L.  Rvan 
D-r.lel  L.  Petkc 
?r.;ll3p  L.  Taylor 
Lawrence  J.  Perez,  Jr 
Siniuel  B.  McKee 
H.lierx  H   Reeves 
W.Uiam  F.  Buchhot.'. 

Jr. 


llKimas  M.  Moore 
John  B.  Wl.ee'.er 
Richard  LMlkkcIscn 
Peter  V.  Ber.gt ?on 
William  E.  B:irklcy 
David  E    Bernhardt 
.Mien  H.  Palmer 
Robert  W.  Zollcr 
Herlicrt  M.  Dawson 
Riclvard  F.  Wronib:e 
Howard  D.  Mot?. 
Richard  F.  B-.^i;g.'^ 
Frank  E  Hall 


William  A.  Fclslng,        Charles  H.  WentwortU 

Jr.  ni 

Maris  Pubulis  Elwyn  Holtrop 

Joseph  R.  Frai^z-  John  K.  Carswell 

mathes  Jam.es  V.  Wa.<=kiewicz 

Ronald  F.  Coene 

To  be  a-^sistant  sanitary  engineers 

Ro'oert  G.  Britain  Larry  E.  Crane 

Robert  P.  Stem  Warren  W.  Church 

Malcolm  B.  Reddoch  Wilbur  Van  Dokken- 
Pcrrv  S.  Plexico  berg.  Jr. 

Walter  G.  Gilbert  Wayne  T.  Craney 

Bruce  M.  Burnett  Francis  W.  N.jrris.  Jr. 

David  K.  Smith  Thomas  P.  Glavin 

Dean  R.  Chaussee  Joseph  P.  Masiro- 
Pa'rick  J.  Goclsil  mauro 

Bo'vbv  L.  Dillard  James  K.  Michels 

John  R.  O'Connor  WUliam  S  Properzio 

Gary  S.  Log."don  Jerome  P.  W'iener 

John  J.  Convery  Robert  N.  Snclling 

Michael  B.  Spear  Harry  F.  D.  Smith.  Jr. 

Lawrence  A.  Schmld  Robert  C.  Dunlnp 

rr,''^k  L.  Rothfuss,  Dale  A.  Stevenson 
Jr. 

To  be  pliamacists 

Gene  G.  Knapp  M.  Thomas  Wagner, 

PaulJ.  Lesaee  Jr. 

We<;lev  R,  Giadhart,  Mark  H.  Barnett 

Jr.  '  John  H.  Herath 

To  he  ^rnior  ass:sta7it  plic^nccists  - 
Leighton  H.  Tooms       Richard  R.  Asi.baugh 
Robert  L.  Childress       Ronald  A.  Gomes 
Lvle  M.  Glascock  W.ilter  Jr;kubowski 

Edward  CO.  Wr.iiam  P.  HefTernan 

Erennrn  Dan  Y.  M:ura 

Laurence  D.  Sykes        Nancy  B.  Finch 
John  J.  Piecoro,  Jr.      Raymond  J.  Farkas 
To  be  assistant  pharmacists 

Louis  C.  Fras 
Maurice  H.  Lacerte 
Edwin  A.  Gailbreath 

To  be  senior  ^-dentists 
Ke.-cy  C.  MUner  John  H.  Weisburger 

Edward  M.  ScoLt  Elizabeth  K. 

Thomas  W.  Haines  Weisburger 

Richard  Q.  Eell  Albert  S.  Pen  y 

To  be  scientist 
George  P.  Kubica 

To  be  n7irse  officers 
Rudolph  P.  Z:;:ef;.k      Patricia  P.  Grimaila 

Eiizaoeth  A.  Zacha        Alice  M.  Haggerty 
Er.rn  I.  McDonald  Theresa  M.  La 

Frances  D.  MaranceUi      Lancette 
Lavv-rence  A.  Levine      Alice  E.  Duncan 
To  be  senior  a,«:>?nnf  mir^c  o.":cc•.^ 

R.iV  Cameron 
Sidney  S.  Lcuis 

To  be  assistant  7iiirse  ofjccr 
Xan  P.  Drake 

To  be  senior  veterinary  o^^cera 

Preston  Kolden 
V.illiam  Kaplan 

To    tH-    irteririQ-^y    officer 
Gordon  D.  W:.llace 

To  be  dietitians 
Jane  A.  D:.v:dsavcr 
Lciuise  L.  Boyer 
Mj'lctte  M  Jacobson 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
C..ri.l  J.  Breslcy 

To   re   fierapists 
William  E.  Cox  Mario  L.  Salvanelli 

Mclvin  Eader  Vincent  J.  Barbate 

Martha  M.  Lasrhe  Hov.ard  M.  Fisher 

L.iwrcnce  Sidel  Lenncs  A.  Talbot 

To  be  senior  cssisi^mf  therapists 
Robert  Livengood 
J.imes  I-.  Werner 

To  be  assistant    thcrap.st 
jiVNcpli  B.  K.  yclcn 


To  be  health  services  officers 
Robert  N.  Beauregard  Paul  Blank 
Robert  J.  Mahon  Paul  E.  Jores 

Charles  F.  Froom  Kenneth  R.  Nelson.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
Robert  M.  Moroney        Robert  A.  Haaf 
Charles  W.  Roach  Gerald  Katz 

To  be  asristant  health  services  ofjiccr 
J:',mes  E.  DcLozier 

Pes- :.: aster 
The      follow:;. g-namcd      perso?is      to      be 
poatinasters: 

ahkans.^ 

Ruih  A.  Parker,  Lincoln,  Ark  .  in  pl.^ce  of 
A.  V/.  Bibhop,  resigned. 

C.\l.lFORNIA 

Gordon  W.  Clancy.  Earstow,  C:  hf ..  m  pL.ca 
of  V.'.  C.  Upton,  retired. 

Noel  W.  Bassett,  Fall  River  :.!;lls,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  M.  A.  B.Ttle.  retired. 

Arpad  J.  Sutch.  Hermo.sa  Beach,  Calif.,  in 
piece  of  A.   H.   Mcrgenstern.  retired. 

Robert  S.  Gleason.  Occan.^ide.  Calif.,  in 
plate  01"  F.  H.  Lauraine.  retired. 

Nellie  F.  Chandler,  Shingletovrn.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  L.  I.  Miller,  retired. 

-lary  L.  Charlesworth.  Sunland.  CaUf..  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Kearns,  retired. 

WiiUam  D.  Wilson,  Sun  Valley.  Calif.,  in 
plLce  of  Fred  Jacobsen.  retired. 

Louise  A.  McCallen.  Truckee,  Cahf ..  in  place 
ol  R.  T.  Higgms.  resigned. 

Clco  E,  McKnight,  Tupman.  Cilif  .  in  place 
o;  O.  M.  Love,  retired. 

Eunice  V.  l£an-.;.n.  Valyern-.o.  Cahf  .  in  place 
of  G.  C.  Brrncenburg.  retired. 

COLORADO 

Edvwrd  G.  Ruhter.  Empire.  Colo  in  place 
of  T.  N   Nelson,  retired. 

Kenneth  W.  Sin-.on.  Naturit.-i   Cclo    in  plr:ce 
of  Maj7?ie  Jacobsen,  retired. 
connect:c~t 

Daniel  A.  Shembreskis,  Oak-.i-le.  Conn.,  in 
place  01  C.  T.  Kelly,  retired. 

Doris  P.  Boivin.  South  Woodsto-ck,  Conr... 
in  place  of  M.  L.  Wnite,  recired. 

DrtAW.^EE 

Hsrbert  L.  Scnians.  Magnoli.a.  Del  .  in  place 
of  H.  C.  Whitney,  resigned. 

TLOEIDA 

C.irTord  r.  B.ster.  Delray  Eiac:..  Fla  m 
piece  of  L.  E    D;ggan.=    deceased. 

Wilton  P.  Bar.fo,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  m 
place  of  W.  W.  Parrish.  deceased. 

James  P.  Seeking^-.  Wildwoc<3.  Fla.,  in  plr  :e 
of  E,  A.  Phillips,  deceased. 

GEORGIA 

JeSerson  S.  McRae,  Mount  Verne n  C-..  in 
place  of  Anna  Morrison,  retired. 

IDAliO 

Ardinelle  L.  White.  P.erce  Idaho,  in  place 
oi"  M.  J.  V/:i::an-.s.  retired. 

ILJ-INOIS 

Lcrman  P.  Wehlinc.  Cotiace  H.ils.  111.  .n 
place  01  C.  A    Ray.  retired. 

Robert  C.  Wright.  Marseilles.  Ill  .  ir.  place 
01  G.  M.  Farreil,  retired.' 

R.  De*n  Rogers.  Mv.lkeytcwn.  Ill  .  in  place 
of  J.  D.  Cock,  retired. 

Allen  D.  Welker.  Olney.  111.,  in  place  of 
J.  L.  Schaub.  traiisferred. 

John  C.  Wenger.  Rock  City,  111.,  in  place  ol 
R.  J   Hofmeister.  retired. 

Lcla  Green.  V.'heeler.  Ill  .  in  pl.-'ce  of  J.  A. 

Leturno,  retired. 

,ind':a>.".\ 

Lf-c  J.  Rcv.hier.  Goodland.  Inc  .  in  r'-..ce  cf 
F.  E   Lcuette.  retired. 

H.  ::cl  R.  Tttdcr.  Stilesville.  Ind  .  in  place  of 
:.'.  T.  Keller,  retired 

IOWA 

Lrsl.e.N.  Blr.gen.  Be'.tvue.  Icwa.  in  place 
of  G.  L   Becler.  retired. 
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Ror..i.ld  D-  Siew.-.rt.  Braddyvillc,  low.i.  in 
pi.  cc  of  L.  Cr.  McMuUan.  rcurecl. 

Harlan  Morgan,  Castana.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
L.  H.  McDonaki.  transferred. 

William  G.  Gantz,  Onawa,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  F.  Cooper,  trausiprrecl. 

Arnold  F.  Brehnier.  Peterson.  Iowa,  in  place 
ol  J.  L.  Brown,  translerrcd. 

KENTUCKY 

WiUinm  H.  Miller,  Campton,  Ky.,  in  place 
c:'  Jack  Srnith,  retired. 

Mildred  K.  Skatrgs.  Crockett.  Ky..  in  placv"^ 
c:'  Lee  Skaggs.  retired. 

Jack  L.  Hopgood.  Morsa'-ifield.  Ky..  in  place 
Ci  C.  H.  MrElroy.  retired. 

LOri:7l.\X.\ 

August  M.  Hufmann.  Jr.,  Reserve.  La.,  in 
place  of  M.  J.  Donald.son.  resigned. 

Marion  D.  Morri?.  Saint  Francis\ll'e.  La., 
in  pl.,cc  of  A.  S.  Daniel,  retired. 

Vv'illiain  C.  Abelli,  East  Winthrop,  Maine,  in 


P 


e  ci  L.  F.  M.ice,  retired. 
M.\?.Yi..\xa 
Andrey    M.    ^LlC^Villiams,    Ciinrchtcn.   Md., 
i'l  place  of  M.  C.  Dawson,  retired. 

M-'.SS.XCIIUSETTS 

Raymond  J.  Decker.  Ciiesterfield.  Mas?.,  in 
place  of  \V.  H.  Baker,  retired. 

Nornran  D.  Potter.  South  Lee,  Mass..  in 
place  of  A.  I.  Ercjwn,  retired. 

Chester  J.  Martin.  Ttirners  Falls.  Mass..  in 
place  cf  J.  T.  Siia.nahan,  retired. 

Micnic.^N" 
Earl  Enclc.  Jr..  Woodland.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  N.  E.  Sifton.  retired. 

r.iix.vEsor.^ 

Donald  C.  Strcman.  Alberta.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  R.  W.  Treischel.  retired. 

Vernon  D.  De.T.ing.  Barnesvllle,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Pasch.  retired. 

J.  Si:ierman  Kerr.  Bemidji,  Minr...  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Ereen.  retired. 

Shcldor.  H.  Peterson,  Grygla.  Minn.,  in 
pl.acc  of  F.  A.  Brown,  retired. 

Squire  H.  Holmes.  I\!iddlc  River,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  Mary  Datid.son.  resigned. 

Daniel  J.  O'Connell,  Orr,  Minn.,  in  place  ol 
O.   A.   Ofstad,   retired. 

Chiton  E.  Brevik,  Tv.-in  Valley.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  .\   E   Jones,  retired. 

rvTississippi 

Rich.'ird  -\.  Jerrnyn.  Handsboro.  Mis?.,  in 
pla.ce  of  M.  S.  Wa.shington,  deceased. 

Walter  D.  He.-lep.  Indianola,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  R.  M.  Yarbrr.ugh.  retired. 

Robert  E.  Dobbs,  Mantee,  Miss,,  in  place  of 
A.  J.  Henrlfv,  retired. 

MISSOITP.I 

Nolan  L.  Rowe,  Grai^by.  Mc)..  in  place  of 
C'  rnelia  Hrirt.  retired. 

MONT.\NA 

Alfred  G.  Walker,  Arlee.  Mont  .  in  place  of 
Kennetji  LeConipl.  deceased. 

Marjorie  D.  Badgley,  Re.xford,  Mont.,  in 
pl.ice  of  C.  M.  Hurst,  retired, 

NEr.P..\KK.V 

Kenneth  D.  Timme,  Pleas:' nt  Dale,  Nebr,, 
in    place    of    Mvrtle    Haist,    retired. 

E.  Jerome  Christensen.  Ruskin,  Ncbr.,  in 
place  Of  A.  M.  Oi.-en,  retired. 

NEW    MItXICO 

Dixie  B,  Sparks.  Fort  Stanton.  N.  Mex,.  in 
place  of  M.  J   Price,  deceased. 

Clark  T.  White,  San  Jon,  N.  Mex.,  in  pLace 
O'  A.  M.  Hawley.  retired. 

r;EW  YORK 

Joseph  P.  Koniarowski.  Barker,  N.Y..  in 
place  of  G.  D  Burt;css.  retired. 

Donald  A.  Wiley,  Cape  Viiirent.  NY.,  in 
ri.'ice  of  W.  O.  W}ley.  retired. 

Virginia  S.  Gimmillaro.  Chndwicks,  N.Y.. 
tn  p!ace  of  Gus  Di  Savino,  retired. 


Leonard  Seidel.  Delanson.  N.Y..  lu  pi. ice  of 
W.  C.  Wilbcr,  retired. 

Luke  Bottiglieri,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  \V,  P.  Hurley,  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Powers,  Elnor.i,  NY  ,  m  pl.'.cc  of 
L.  K.  Petersen,  retired. 

John  L.  Kress,  Jr.,  G.iUv.'v,  NY.,  in  pl.ice 
of  J.  T.  Hunter,  retn-ed. 

Howard   D.  Holland.  K:Kilev,   ^i.Y.,   in  place 

01"  V,  B.  Hawk,  relirect, 

Irene  L.  Marphy,  Hick.'villc,  N  Y.,  in  pl.ico 
of  H.  C.  Cotier,  resigned. 

Ltiiora  M.  Turner,  l-.'.dl.in  Lako.  N.V.,  hi 
ijlace  ol  J.  F.  Parrell,  retired. 

Helen  M.  Glianciian,  Je.fer;:on  Va.tlcy.  N.Y., 
in  place  of  Pauline  O'Neill,  re'atf-d. 

Theodore  V,  Atiguston,  Lake  Giuvc.  N.Y.. 
m  place  of  \W.  A.  Williams,  resl|tnod. 

Dominic  F.  Mazza.  Liverpool,  K.Y..  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Galfney.  deceased. 

Joseph  W.  Manni^in.  Mcmptii.-;,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Carmen  Murano.  re.-ajne.rl. 

Charles  Germeck,  Miller  PUi  f  NY.  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Fi.>..-coiraro,  rcsigiu-e. 

Stephen  J.  Kennedy.  Niagari  University. 
N.V..   ill   pl.ico  of  V.  E.  Trunk,  resigned. 

Leonard  V.  Bihr,  Orangebitg.  N.Y..  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Cliamberiain,  retiiatl. 

Wayne  C.  Jones,  Petersburg.  |C.V  .  i.n  jihice 
of  V.  S.  Manchester,  retired. 

John  F.  Boyle.  RansomviUe.  S.V..  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Fo.-ter,  tran.-^lerred, 

Maurice  E.  Karker,  Richmn]J!clvu:e,  N.Y,, 
in    place   of   G.   M.   Dibble,  retirid. 

Katiierine  I.  Bristol,  SchuyBcrville,  NY., 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Reel,  removed. 

Do.iaUl  E.  Felter,  .Sparrow  Eti-h,  N.Y..  in 
place  01  ^L  I    Hendcrsho' .  retiretji. 

I 

^  NORTH     C.\f.Ol.lS.\ 

Allen  W.  Lanier,  Chinquapin,  ^J C.  in  place 
of  B.  S.  James,  retired. 

Salhe  W.  Elmore,  Dover,  N.C 
M.  A.  rim>.re.  retired  i 

Le.in  B.  Culpepper.  Elizabetji  City,  NC, 
in  place  of  R.  L.  Garrett,  retire^l, 

Walter  T.  Upcliurch,  N'r\i.>i,i.  N.C.  in 
place  of  C-   J.   Usserly,  trai.-.'"'  rr'fi. 

Leon  E.  Peedin,  Princeton  .x  C  ,  in  place  of 
L.  D.  Brasv.-cU,  retired. 


in  place  of 


NORTit      DAK0T.4 

Lyle  W.  Bethkc,  Kulm,  N.  D: 
O-car  Lnnge.  retired. 

OHIO  I 

Harold  R.  Ferrell.  Fletcher,  Q|hio 


in  place  of 


in  pi 
Ohio, 


'ce 


of  C.  H.  Burokcr.  retired. 

Otis  A,  Redmond.  Harbor  Vljcw.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  H.  P.  Pearcc.  retired 

Wayne  E.  Hastings,  H  Jinervijlie,  Oiiio,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  H alshoe.  tran.';ferr8d. 

Martha  J.  Cox.  Wind-'-cr,  Olno.  in  place  of 
E.  E.  Windsor,  retired. 


OKI  AHOM.'K 

M,  Jack  Phelp.s,  SelmaJf.  Okhii .  in  place  of 
B.  M.  Gass.  retired. 

Eugene  T.  Mos"lcy.  Watonga.  Okla..  in 
place  of  Clarc?ico  Knappenbergir.  retired. 

OP.FGO>; 

Alva  N.  Bradford.  Mcdfard,  Gleg,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Hamiltorj,  deceased 

H.irold  M,  Enberg,  Wasco,  Orcg  ,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  White,  retired. 


PF.NN-SYI  V,\NIA 

R-r/ocrt  B.  Gor,d.  Bird  in  Hantl,  Pa,.  In  place 
of  A.  S.  Myers,  retired. 

Rudolph    V.    Benigiti.    Brock^ille.    P.i 
place  of  H.  H.  Allshouse.  retired. 

Nic:holas  Lalich.  Duquesne.  P^.,  in  place  of 
P,  S.  McDermott,  retired. 

Stewart   E.   Marsh,    East   Strolidsburg.   Pa. 
in  place  of  N.  B.  Gregory,  retired. 

Donald    E.    Sherwin,    K.arns    pity,    P.i..    in 
place  of  E.  M.  Burk'.-.  retired. 

W.    Elliot    JonC'.    Keltr,,;!,    Pa.^   in    place   of 
E.  L.  Moore,  retn-ed, 

G-.-rald    A.   Vi;lk,   Lcretto,    Pa.    in   pi, ice   of 
M.  C.  Jjengele,  retired. 


Jobcpli  L.  Kelley.  Jr.,  Narbenh.  P;i.  j^ 
I^lace  of  R.  S.  B.usler,  retired. 

Hugli  A.  Arnrstrong,   New   Pro-,  iuencf.  p, 
in  place  of  D.  M.  Herr,  retired. 

Phaon  R.  HeriJ,  Orwigsburg.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
N.  L,  Wuchter,  retired. 

Donald  L.  Morris,  Pciint  Pleasant.  Pa.  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Yo.st,  retired. 

PUERTO     RICO 

Jo.-e  R.  Sotomayor,  Barceloncta,  P.p.,  j;, 
pl.ice  of  D.  G.  Si  tomayer,  retired. 

Felipe  C.  Cruz,  Jr.,  Vieques.  P,r?  .  in  p;,,-,-. 
of  F.  B.  Cruz,  retired. 

SOUTH     CAROLI.NA 

J':.:Cph  J.  Brant,  Ulmers,  S.C,  in  place  of 
J.  E.  Deer,  declined. 


m  p-; 


ti:.'>:a.s 
A;ircd   M.    Lemons,    Booker,   Tex. 

of  A.  R.  Garton.  retired. 

Jack  C.  Shadowens,  Dc  Berry.  Tex.,  in  place 

of   r.  L.  Westmoreland,  retired. 

O.  Lavelle  Taliaferro,  Eden,  Tex.,  in  plac? 

of  R.  A.  Haynes,  retired. 


Warren  I; 


UTAH 

M.irblc,  Monioe,  Ut, 


<h.  in  pL.ce 
of  Elliott  Larsen,  retired. 

L.  Clark  Roberts.  Myton.  Utah,  in  place  of 
H,  J.  Percival,  removed. 

VERMONT 

Miry    A.    Bagley.    West    Topsham,    Vt..   ;r. 
place  of  L.  G.  Bagley,  deceased. 

\7RGINIA 

Elton  T.  M.itthews,  Atlantic,  Vn. 
of  S.  E,  Mears,  retired. 

Jack  L.  Russell.  Berryville,  V.a,.  in  place  .1 
1 .  M   Hooker,  retired. 


in  plr 


V.L.5T    VirailNIA 

Lowell  E.  Canaday.  Crab  Orchard.  W.  V.., 
in  place  of  W.  F.  Shrew.'; bury,  retired. 

Cecil  Ward.  Gilbert,  W.  Va.,  in  place  of 
H.  A.  Buchanan,  resigned. 

Rutii  B.  Netotea,  R.iysal,  W.  Va..  in  pl,;ce  of 
J.  G.  Bryant,  resigned. 

Harlcy  F.  Wright.  Reader,  W.  Va,,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Hauglit.  retired. 

W!  ;CONSl.N" 

Raymond  E.  Matti.^on,  Ambcrg,  Wis .  in 
place  of  A.  S.  Port,  retired. 

Malcolm  J.  Goodrich,  Pickett,  Wi-..  in 
p",ice  of  J.  H,  Euchltolz.  retired. 

l.v     TIIK     Ah  MY 

The  f!,l!ov.ing-nnmcd  oil.cers  for  [promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  pro\asions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284.3298,  and  3299: 

To  !h'  'tipjors 

Abbott,  Lael  J..  084845, 
Ackermann.  William  A,.  081365. 
Ackersnn,  Robert  L,,  OG0297. 
Adair,  Thomas  W.,  092147. 
Adams,  Floyd  C.  Jr.,  OGC,G52. 
Adams.  Henrv  L..  07fll58. 
Adams.  Thomas  H,.  OF10028L 
Adams,  Williain  A..  Ofi')0,?9. 
Alicarn,  David  C  ,  066.374. 
Ait<-m,  William  S.,  O791G0, 
Aker,  John  R.,  06626.'). 
Albrecht.  Jack  R,.  OG7892, 
Albright,  William  L,.  070247. 
Alderman,  Craig.  Jr..  OC6347, 
Alcong,  Fletcher  A.  K  .  08940,'S. 
Alice,  Robert  J.,  OF102131. 
Allen,  Harry  E,  067893. 
Allen.  James  L,,  C^G6(;.")4. 
Allen,  Loma  O.,  Jr.,  OGGOsr-,. 
Allen.  Terry  de  La  .\L,  Jr.,  OGG606. 
Allen,  Wilham  MacD.,  OG7r)47, 
Alvcs,  Manuel  A,,  0874(r). 
Ambrose,  Homer,  Jr..  06."JG47. 
Ames,  William  F..  079162. 
Ar.iuudson.  Dnna.ld  ^L.  071435. 
Asiderson.  David  .J..  070164. 
Anders(jn.  George  B  ,  0791G5. 
Anderson.  James  I,..  OCGC56. 
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A-derEon.  John  H..  09'S426. 
^iiderson.  Robert  N..  084.585. 
Anderson,  Thomas  E  ,  OCGGGl. 
Andclma.  Edw.dd  S  .  0791G6. 
\ngeU,  Burrel  D..  OG,5843. 
VnRle  R.dph  G..  095141. 
'/VnUalt.  Waller  C  .  OF100418. 
Anson.  Rich..rd  W,.  06G6G2. 

Anthonv,  Richard  D..  038240. 
Aovagi,To.=  hiP.t»F100232. 
Applcatc.  Walter  V  .  OGGG63, 
Arena? Da  rell  R  .  082135_ 
Arinstron!^.  James  E,,  (-!6G.'21. 
Arnold.  Edv.-ard  L..  06G133 
Arnold,  Harvey  L  ,  Jr,.  OoG214. 
.Arnold,  Henry  R    031369. 
Aron.  Fred  W.,  Jr  ,  OCGCC7. 
\sensio.  Manuel  J..  Jr  ,   OGG574. 
\shby.  Claude  T..  Jr,.  08484G. 
\=hhurst.  James  H  .  3d.  0845G6 
Atkinson.  F  ank  W  ,  Jr,,  066669, 
'Vtkinson,  Robert  V  .  066671. 
Attawav,  Hubert  H     Jr  .  06.:i8="i2. 
Austermann,  William  D,,  OG6G73, 
Austin,  M.tvnard  A,,  OF1004CG. 
Avcock.  Herbert  L  .  O702.")2. 
Avers.  Thomas  D  .  OGG329, 
Bacci.  John  J. ,006674. 
Bjckhurst,  George  F,,  0702,54. 
Bailey,  Broadus,  Jr  .  071757. 
Bailey.  Harry  R  .  070257. 
B.iilev.  Vincent  P  .  OGG4.j2. 
B.ikarich.  Michael  N..  O7,i059. 
Baker,  Fred  I.,  Jr.,  079170. 
Baker.  W.allace  I..  070259. 
Ball,  Rav  E.,  066680 
Baltzell.  Lowell  F.,  093021. 
Banze,  William  C  .  079172. 
Bardis,  Michael  J.,  06GG8L 
Burger.  Ferdinand  O.,  Jr.,  07!i262. 
Barkley,  George  F..  OCOalG, 
Barnard.  Taltaott,  OG7o05. 
Barnett,  John  H  ,  079175 
Barren.  Edgar  A  .  3d.  06G633 
Bart,  John  F.,  06G529. 
Bartel.  George  B.,  066397, 
Ba:  telle.  Talmadge  L  ,  080273. 
Barth,  Richard  L  ,  OGGG09. 
Bartholomew,  The-xiore  F..  094912. 
Barton,  Stephen  F  .  079178. 
Bass.  Sampson  H..  Jr  ,  070265. 
Bauer.  Charles  J.,  07144L 
Bauer,  Frank  L..  065836. 
Beardslev.  Stephen  G..  Jr..  066688. 
Beasley,  Horace  B  ,  06GG39. 
Beaulieu.  Richard  E  ,  OG7985. 
Bechamp.  Edward  J.,  065822. 
Beckwith,  William  J..  079183. 
Beekman,  Gerald  R,,  094847. 
Beelman.  Dale  C  066694. 
Behneman,  John  F  ,  079184. 
Beil.  James  N  ,  065899. 
Bell.  Kermit  W..  060567. 
Bellochi.  JoFcph  F,.  OF100588 
Belt.  Charles  M.,  067987. 
Belteau,  Robert  J  .  072819. 
Benedict.  Frank  C  066419. 
Bennett,  Hal  C,  J-,.  065764. 
BensDn.Carl  G..  0791S6. 
Bergeron,  Noel  L  .  091755, 
Berseson.  Raymond  O  .  066494. 
Berite,  Hcrry'n,,  Jr..  O6G700. 
Bernard,  George  L  .  070273. 
Berrier.  Jerry  A..  066701. 
B?rry.  Billy  E..  066702. 
Berrv.  James  A..  0':'.'^461. 
Berry.  Ray  W..  071644. 
Bethea.  John  D..  066375. 
EickerstafT.  Hugh  J  .  Jr..  071645. 
Bickley.  Nelson  R  .  Jr..  065848, 
Bleber,  Werner  F.  066704. 
Riehone.  Normand  J,,  O7027G. 
Billman.  Ervin  L,.  066705. 
Bmg  Tom  L,,  070277, 
Black.  Charles  S    Jr  ,  065864. 
Black,  Vernon  R,,  097240, 
Blackwell,  Paul  H  .  Jr..  07,=^146 
Blair.  John  M..  075147. 
Blair.  John  S..  091554. 
Blake.  James  F..  070278. 
Blakely.  William  R..  Jr  .  067891. 


Bland.  Ivan  C.  065706. 
Blankenshlp.  James  H..  095178. 
Blascr,  Charles  O.,  072822. 
Block,  Theodore  S.,  066709. 
Bloomer.  Harry  P..  Jr..  OF102141. 
Blumenthal   Donald  K..  065527. 
Eoettcher.  Henry  J  .  Jr.,  073290. 
B..mar.  Le.sll  S,.  Jr.,  065920. 

Bond,  Robert  G,,  079190. 
Boos,  Michael  A„  066573. 
Booth,  J,.mes  V.'..  088'74. 
BoulTard.  Robert  L..  OS6714. 
Boughton.  Richard  B.,  O65o!3. 
Bov..rd.  John  O..  OC6385, 
Bowen,  Joim  W.,  OG6715 
Bowers.  Richard  K  .  OG6717. 
Boyd.  Donald  E..  070280 
E-A-les.  William  B..  006401. 
Br.";ckctt.  Charles  R  .  091769. 
Bracv.  Alfred  McR,.  066508. 
Bradford  Edward  M..  070282, 
Bradley,  Joseph  S..  Jr,.  088583. 
Brakenridge,   Edward   K  .   Jr.,   074644. 
Bralev.  Theodore  LcR  .  Jr..  082146. 
Brantley   Edv.ard  G..  079196. 
Brav.  Gaither  C.  075151. 
Bra'v,  Victor  H  .  079197. 
Brazil,  Hal  B  ,079108. 
Bremer,  James  H  .  OGG518. 
Brctz,  Robert  D  ,  071765. 
Breunig,  Jo:  eph  T..  079199. 
Brewer?  John  F..  Jr„  066259. 
Bridces.  Bcnnie  R  .  066729. 
Bnllharl.  Allen  T..  073294. 
T:-oari:.urrt,  Hueh  K  ,  Jr  .  0664C6, 
Broady,  William,  072326. 
Brocato,  Cvrus  V.,  08!383. 
Brockineton,  John  S.  OF102148. 
Brockman,  Harrv  I,.  082148 

Brockv-e'l,  Levburn  W     Jr,,  079202. 

Brodi::,  Th-  nias  T,.  066530. 

Broaden.  Wvndell  E  .  070286. 

Brooks.    Sta'ndish   O.    OF102421. 
Brooks.  Thomas  V  ,  Jr,,  075155. 

Browder.  John  M  ,  0678i<8. 

Brcwn.  Brisbane  H  .  Jr  .  066737. 

Brown,  Gerald  W  .  071765. 

Brown.  Horace  W  .  066559. 

Brown,  John  P..  095642. 

Brown.  Paul  J..  066307. 

Brown,  Richard  W    075158, 

Brown,  Sam  P  .  066739. 

Brownfield.  John  F,.  094571. 

Brownlee.  Robert  W  .  066138. 

Bruncsky.  Frank,  066741, 

Bryan.  Lawrence  E..  067795. 

Bryan.  Louis  C.  Jr..  06G524. 

Btichanan,  Charles  J,,  063197, 

Buckler.  Blair.  Jr.,  066421, 

Bullock.  Richard  S  .  066242. 

Btirch.  George  L  .  072831. 

Burckert.  James  F..  073024. 

Burdick,  Leonard  R  ,  071650. 

Btirgess.  Robert  L  .  080210. 

Burke.  Mr.rtin  J  ,  Jr  ,  066745. 

Burke.  Robert  L.,  066597 

Burkert.  Alfred,  Jr  ,  081392. 

Burkhalter.  Thomas  H  ,  066746, 

Burkhard.  Alfred  E   S  .  066541, 

B-.irkheimer.  Jack  \V  ,  066436. 

Burnett.  Otis  E  ,  074653. 

Burns.  Gilbert  L  .  066309. 

Burns.  Jack  W..  06_3631. 

Burt.  Doiaald  L..  074654. 

Bush.  Franklin  D  .  084595. 

Bush.  Ralph.  079208, 

Butler.  Albert  C  .  066749. 

Butler,  Elbert  L  .  Jr  ,  074939. 
B\Td.  James  C  085469. 
B\-ron.  Joseph  P,.  066752. 
Cade.  Alfred  J,.  066753 
Calahan.  James  E  .  066754. 
Calcatera,  Kenneth  J  .  065891. 
Callahan,  Joseph  J,.  070295. 
Campbell.  James  E.,  Jr,.  066517. 
Campbell.  Joseph  L  ,  085305. 
Cannon.  John  L..  C66239. 
Capps.  William  R  ,  065898, 
Carah.  Kenneth  J  ,  065519. 
Carder,  Kenneth  E  .  079214. 
Cardlnalli,  Guy  F..  075160. 


Carey,  Milton  G.,  06&333 
Qarison.  William  E,,  072837 
Cirmichael,  Robert  B.,  066760. 
Carney,  Harland  E.,  082153, 
Carnie,  Sidney  K..  066761. 
Carpenter.  Gordon  D  ,  066363. 
Carr.  John  M..  067904. 
Carter.  Frank  A..   065906. 

Carter.  Roben  H,,  066764. 
Carter.  William  D.,  OC5766. 
Carter,  William  G..  070297, 
Cartland,  Harrv  E,,  067998. 
Carv,  D.v.d  B  .  Sr..  079218. 
Casev,  John  H..  070171. 
Cash.  William  G,.  065771. 
Cassels,  Kenneth  G.,  065657, 
Gate.  William,  F    Jr.,  071456. 
Caughron,  Walter  E.,  Jr..  071457. 
Cavaleri.  Edwm  F,.  Jr,,  070172. 
Cesar,  Edison  M..  Jr  .  082156. 
Challis'  Arthur  J.,  081396. 
Chase,  Marvin  K.,  Jr..  079221. 
Chasteen,  Paul  C,  066773. 
Chavez.  Joseph  D..  071460. 
Cheaney,  Frank  H.,  Jr..  066775. 
Chriss,  James  V.,  079224. 
Christensen.  Douglas  E.,  065523. 
Cr.r.sty.  Deryck  G..  OF102157. 
Chung,  Donald  Y.  B.,  066778. 
Ciccolo.  William  N..  066779 
Clark,  Donald  E.,  079225. 
Clark.  J:hn  R  ,  Jr,.  073302, 
Clark.  Roy  C  .  Jr.,  079227. 
Clark,  Walter  B  .  Jr..  065639. 
Claybrook.  John  H,,  066593. 

Cleary,  Alexander  B,.  079228. 
, Clemens.  Glen.  070175. 

Click.  Charles  E.,  092292. 

Cline.  R:.lph  M  ,  Jr..  OG6373. 

Clinton.  Frederick  C.  079230. 

Clohecy.  Richard  M..  072843, 

Clough.  Junie  L  .  063525. 

Cluck.  Charlie  E..  072367. 

C.une.  William  C,  O680S8. 

Clyne,  Norman  G,,  Jr,.  066785. 

Co'ad.  William  F..  073303, 

Cochran,  James  F.,  3d.  072845. 

Cochran,  William  J  .  067558. 

Cowman,  King  J..  066295. 

Cole.  Thomas  F..  066249. 

Coleman,  Richard  C  .  066484. 

Collier,  Thomas  W..  066225. 

Collins,  John  G..  084853. 

Collins.  Thomas  W..  094577. 

Colonibo.  James  L..  066787. 

Coniis.:.  Leo  S  .  Jr..  07a.:34, 

Comstock.  Keith  L,,  066488. 

Condma.  Ernest  F..  066496.  ^ 

Connelly.  Donald  W..  073305. 

Conner, "Donald  H,.  066791. 

Constance.  Harbin  A,.  067909. 

Cook,  Jam.es  R..  075165. 

Cook,  Peter  H,,  075055. 

Cook.  Robert  S„  066793. 

Cooke,  John  W..  Jr..  066540. 

Corbridge.  Leigh  J.,  Jr..  066526. 

Cordell.  Glenn  A.,  066391. 

Corlev.  Robert  J..  071773. 

Cosper.  Manley  H..  Jr.,  070310 

Cottey.  Robert  J..  0663  .9. 

Courant.  Tnomas  E  .  066236. 

Covmrton    Albert  A     055146. 

Covmcton.  Edward  B,.  3d.  066796. 

Cowan.  Kenneth  D,.  070311. 

Cox.  Alden  LeR..  070312. 
Cox.  Flovd  W  .  Jr..  066799. 
Cox.  Rodnev  E,.  065800. 
Cravens.  James  O  .  082160. 
Creed.  William  H,.  OS>42S2. 
Cress.  William    O72S50 
Crosby,  John  W..  Jr..  065812. 
Crow.  James  E,  066331 
Crowe.  Cecil  A.,  086026 
Crowell.  Chester  D  .  Jr  ,  066805. 
Crutchley   Donald  O  .  070177 
Cuevas.  Ramon  N..  Jr  .  066807, 
Cultaert£.on.  Roger  A  .  096751, 
Cuilen.  Victor  A..  066144, 
Cully.  Frederick  R  .  066809. 
Culpepper.  Grady  A  .  097825, 
Culton"  WriliamH  ,  079243. 
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ri:r>;:aings,  E'.clon  L.,  070318. 
Cunningham,  Carl  L..  071777. 
Cunningham.  Lee  D..  064921. 
Curtis.  Robert  L  .  081405. 
Cuta.  Weston  \V..  078781. 
fatter,  William  S..  066811. 
DalV.  James  J..  084854. 
Daiitord.  Howard  H,.  066438. 
D.iniel,  S.inu:el  E..  084603. 
D.,niell,  Sidney  C,  066317. 
Daitzeiscn,  William  H.,  Jr.,  065935. 
Daugherty.  Lucius  L..  III.  065763. 
D.ivaz.  Carl  G..  OF100254. 
Davev.  Robert  A..  066819.        ^ 
Davitison.  Jav  A..  0656t)9. 
Davidson.  William  W.,  068182. 
Davis.  Addison  D.,  3d,  079246. 
Davis,  Alvah  B,,  Jr..  067914. 
Davis.  Dale  T.,  066822. 
Davis.  Donald  D..  065776. 
Davis.  Fred  J..  OG5821. 
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Layman.  George  G..  067097. 
Leach,  Beitram  G..  067098. 
Leach,  Jack  H..  068371. 
Leach.  Robert  W..  066380, 
Leary.  Arthur  J..  Jr..  067099. 

L-eer'Boyd  W.,  075232. 
Leggetc.  William  T.,  Jr.,  066361, 

Lehan.  Jame-:  P..  Jr..  066345. 

Lehman.  Albert  C.  066312. 

Leider.  Robert.  073365. 

Lennon,  Leo  H.,  066444. 

Lenz,  Daniel  A..  03:4! 5, 

Lepper,  Lewis.  060629 

Leroux.  Francis,  0671C5. 

Lesher.  H.:rry  E  .  Jr  .  OF102596. 

Lewis,  Glenn  W..  097935. 

Lewis,  Verncn  B..  Jr.,  G8S127. 

Lewis,  Wilh.im  D.,  075-33. 

Lichtenwalter,  Leon.  E.,  Jr..  066322. 

L:cb!,  Artnur  F,  W.,  067109. 

LilCE.  Dcn.ild  E..  066630. 

Little.  Anfrew  E  .  C89247. 

Livingston,  Ot:s  W..  Jr..  065296. 

Li\sey,  William  J.,  Jr..  068025 

Llovd.  E'.wood  A..  07,'?G5. 

Locke.  Donald  K..  0658:6. 

LoGge.  Warren  J..  06T595. 

London.  James  E..  079367. 

Long,  Harold  B..  Jr..  071934. 

Longmore.  Myron  J..  067116. 

Lcshbough.  Robert  P.,  066176. 

Lott    Robert  P  ,  0,'7322. 

Loutzenhiser.  Richard  H..  075238. 

Lowder   Henry  I..  066381. 

Loy.  William  M..  O75240. 

Lubold.  Guy  M,,  Jr,,  065524. 

Luck.  Rooert  H  .  075241. 

Lund.  John  R  .  OCy~cl. 

Lupton.  Edward  R  .  06  .  120, 

Lusby.  Harold  L  .  075242. 

Lush",  Rolla  S..  067121. 

Luther.  Jay  E,.  066301. 

Lutz,  Bradley  T..  071550. 

Lvcan.  Daniel  L    067122. 

Lvnch,  Thcm.-.s  P..  O7109G. 

Lvc:-..  David  K  .  066243. 

MacDonald,  Kenneth  W  .  067124. 
MacDoug..ll.  John  B.,  084646. 
MacGamgle.  George  L,,  Jr.,  066545. 
MacMilian.  William  D..  4th.  074762. 
MacNeill,  Rohry  OD..  075244. 
Maeill,  Henry  F  ,  065856 
MaTlet.  Henri-Gerard.  071831. 
Mallonee.  Paul  G  .  055832. 
Malone.  Paul  B..  3d,  006324. 
M.'.:oney,  James  W.,  066228, 
Mann.  John  E..  092478. 
Mantooth.  William  H..  070208. 
Maples.  Floyd  M  .  070209. 
Marine.  George  E  .  072929. 
M.irlatr.  Tommy  D.,  094874. 
Marlow   Thome  H  .  067137. 
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M..rsh.  Martin  K.,  082204. 
Marshall,  Billy  E.,  084870. 
Martin,  David  H.,  Jr.,  066434. 
^'^lrti^,  Frederick  L.,  082205. 
M.irtln.  George  W..  081482. 
Masliburn,  Wilbvir  P.,  079373. 
Mason,  James  R.,  069526. 
Matthews,  Alired  W.,  065917. 
Matier,  John  C,  066469. 
Ma.xham.  Robert  L.,  067145. 
M:iyse.  Harvey  C.  OF101842. 
I.IcBride,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  071698. 
McCfiffree.  Robert  J.,  067841. 
?IcCafIrey,  Charles  T„  Jr.,  067149. 
McCaulev,  Paul  J..  067151. 
McClung.  Edgar  B.,  066388. 
McCracken,  John  R..  OF102548. 
McCrone,  Clarence  L.,  Jr..  071701. 
McDermott.  Frank  E.,  091925. 
McDonnell.  James  E.,  066487. 
McDowell,  Chester  W..  Jr.,  090268. 
McGarrv.  Robert  S..  066257. 
McGlone.  John  E.,  067844. 
McGowan.  Robert  S.,  066360. 
McGrath,  Robert  W..  073373. 
McGregor,  Frank  A..  3d,  068200. 
McGregor,  John  E.,  079378. 
McGuyre,  Lewis  N..  084459. 
Mclntvre.  Lawrence  A.,  074771. 
McKee,  Dewey  E.,  089254. 
McKenzie.  LawTence  S.,  Jr.,  085621. 
McKnight,  Clarence  C,  Jr.,  066367. 
McKnight,  Robert  D.,  067158. 
McLain,  Charles  I.,  067159. 
McLean,  Thomas  S..  Sr.,  070110. 
McMahon.  Patrick  B,,  075020. 
McManus,  Richard  J.,  067847. 
McMenemy,  Alexander  E.,  067160. 
McMurrer,"  James  E..  Jr.,  073376. 
McMurry.  Donald  R.,  070429. 
McNamara.  John  J..  070430. 
McNuIty,  Edward  S..  070213. 
Medaris,  Oliver  J.,  068384. 
Meeker,  Ernest  L.,  072943. 
Mennicke,  Victor  O.,  084874. 
Mennona,  Edward,  071561. 
Mensch.  Donald  H.,  065879. 
Mercer,  Robert  B.,  065651. 
Mess,  John  A.,  067172. 
Messier,  Raymond  E.,  068201. 
Meyer,  Alvin  J.,  067174. 
Meyer,  Henry  R.,  066270. 
Mezo,  Joseph  T.,  065825. 
Michel,  Werner  E..  074780. 
Mickel,  Larry  S.,  066387. 

Miles,  Edgar  G.,  067176. 

Miles,  Mark  A.,  065777. 

Miller,  Bruce  McK.,  067178. 

Miller,  Edwin  N.,  067183. 

Miller,  Frank  O.,  Jr.,  093471. 

Miller,  George  W.,  066354. 

Miller,  Henry  B.,  073377. 

Miller,  Stuart  L..  064183. 

Miller,  Wayne  B.,  Jr.,  067184. 

MlUigan,  George,  3d,  072945. 

Mills.  George  E.,  063599. 

Misch.  John  M.,  066272. 

Mitchell,  Corwin  A.,  066320. 

Mittenthal.  Lothrop.  083844. 

Mode.  Albert  K.,  094310. 

Monoriti,  Elidio  J.,  066183. 

Monshower.  Alvah  C.  Jr.,  080217. 

Moody,  Robert  W.,  070435. 

Mooney,  Charles  W.,  082211. 

Moore,  Ernest  W.,  070215. 

Moore.  Fred  J.,  087460. 

Moore,  Raymond  E..  065923. 

:Moore,  Richard  D..  066220. 

Moore,  William  C,  066382. 

Moorer,  John  D.,  Jr  .  067193. 

Moosman,  Gene  L.,  064467. 

Moran,  Otis  A.,  Jr.,  066398. 

Morgan,  James  R.,  067197. 

Morgan.  Robert  L..  066233. 

Morris.  John  J.,  079389. 

Morrissey.  Robert  J.,  082212. 

Morrissey.  Robert  L,,  067200. 

Morse,  Gerald  E.,  071845. 

Morton.  Hurshall  G..  079391. 

Moseley,  Henry  G.,  066423. 

Mulcahy,  George  J.,  070440. 


Mullen,  Raymond  C,  Jr.,  067205 
Mundy,  WiUiam  E.,  065933. 
Munroe,  Robert  S.,  082213. 
Murnighan,  Richard  L.,  067207. 
Murphy,  James  F.,  070444. 
Murphy,  William  H..  097338. 
Murray,  Lynn  O.,  070446. 
Murray.  Thomas  H.,  073380. 
Murrie,  Burt  J.,  072954. 
Myers,  Joe  B.,  082068. 
Myers,  Lawrence  S..  074789. 
Myers,  Sammy  D..  081497. 
Myfelt.  Kenneth  F..  079400. 
Nasby,  Joseph  A.,  Jr„  073381. 
Neal,  Robert  W.,  067214. 
Neely,  Albert  D.,  071578. 
Nelms,  Norman  S..  073382. 
Nelson,  Thomas  W.,  06G226. 
Nelson,  William  D.,  067217. 
Nettles,  Elritt  N.,  087572. 
Neum.ann,  Harold  B.,  089363. 
Newton,  Aubrey  H.,  091658. 
Newton,  Robert  D..  070452. 
Nichols,  Stephen  E..  066358. 
Nix,  Edward  J.,  065565. 
Nixon,  Donald  A.,  066509. 
Noakley.  Don  H.,  067225. 
Noble,  Edwin  L..  Jr.,  067226. 
Nord,  Alan  A.,  067229. 
Northcut,  Jimmy  E.,  082214. 
Norton,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  091343. 
Nunn,  David  H..  067231. 
Obach,  Ronald  M.,  066453. 
O'Boyle,  Peter  A.,  079408. 
O'Brien,  George  F.,  0888G5. 
Ochis.  Ronald  F..  070459. 
O'Connor,  Theodore  E.,  067235. 
O'Dea,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  071709. 
Oglesby.  Lenox  W.,  067236. 
O'Grady,  Patrick  J.,  079409. 
Oksa,  Reino  O.,  071850. 
Oliveira,  Joseph  G.,  069536. 
Olson,  Roger  J.,  071851. 
Oltman,  Richard  M.,  067238. 
O'Malley,  Robert  M.,  097832. 
O'Mary,  Paul  R..  067239. 
Omps,  Avon  R.,  079411. 
Orr,  Carson  D.,  067243. 
Osborn,  George  K.,  3d.  074794. 
Osborne,  Paul  R.,  067244. 
O'Steen,  Ernest  C,  085229. 
O'Sullivan.  Warren  S..  066264. 
Oswald.  Philip  L.,  097956. 
Otis,  Paul  H.,  069763. 
Ottomeyer,  Donald  J.,  081503. 
Overby,  Lauren  M.,  088170. 
Overdahl,  Norman  L.,  067248. 
Ozment,  Fred  N.,  Jr.,  097342. 
Pack.  Ishmael,  067249. 
Paflord,  Donald  V.,  066454. 
Palmer,  Harold  B.,  072959. 
Palmore,  Glenn  L.,  072960. 
Paluh,  Joseph  R.,  066350. 
Paparone,  Cono  R.,  067251. 
Paquette,  Dean  R.,  071583. 
Park,  Alan  H.,  067252. 
Parker,  Richard  F.,  065851. 
Parks,  John  E.,  065890. 
Parks,  Walter  G.,  066343. 
Parmenter,  Russell  E..  082217. 
Parmentier.  Stanlev  J.,  067253. 
Pate,  John  H.,  O906"20. 
Patrick,  George  H..  3d,  067255. 
Patterson,  Archie  O..  U79415. 
Patterson,  Bruce  E..  070467. 
Patterson,  James  H..  067257. 
Patton,  Robert  S..  067238. 
Paul,  Lloyd  H..  079416. 
Pavlovsky,  Gilbert  W.,  065880. 
Pawson,  Wilbur  A.,  070220. 
Peat,  Douglas  W..  067262. 
Peel,  Vernon,  065827. 
Pehrson,  Alan  R..  067263. 
Pelton,  John  DeW.,  066r,88. 
Pendleton,  Freeman  L.,  0664G3. 
Perkins,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  066069. 
Perritt,  Harvey  H.,  Jr.,  O6G450. 
Petersen.  Donald  F.,  0672G7. 
Peterson,  Guy  E.,  06533G. 
Peterson,  James  M..  OG6372. 
Petitt,  Homer,  Jr.,  OF102242. 


Petrenko.  Glenn,  067853. 
Petro,  Peter  P.,  067268. 
Pettit,  James  S.,  2d,  066480. 
Petty,  Carli.sle  R.,  Jr..  079424. 
Pettv.  Thomas  B  ,  067269. 
Peugh.  Fi-ank  J  .  075266. 
Phillips,  Harold  B.,  065778. 
Pliillips.  Shepperd  H.,  074811. 
Pierce,  Forest  E.,  070221. 
Pierce,  Robert  W.,  067270. 
Pierce,  Samuel  M..  067271. 
Pierce.  Walter  H  .  082224. 
PUk.  Jack  R..  066308. 
Pirn,  Benjamin  P.,  Jr.,  065928. 
Piotrzkovvski,  Joseph  L.,  071589. 
Pittman.  Castel  L..  Jr.,  069544. 
Plackner,  William  V.,  OG7273. 
Plotkin.  Nathan,  067274. 
Polan.ski.  Joseph  T.,  OG5863. 
Pollard.  Arnold  R.,  067276. 
Potter.  Floyd  E..  081512. 
Potts.  William  L.,  067279.  ^ 

Poulnot.  James  O..  088180. 
Powell,  Bill  C.  067280. 
Powell.  Rovce  M..  Jr..  072969. 
Powell,  Terry  E..  065823. 
Power,  Arthur  V.,  077163. 
Preisendorfer.  Edward  P.,  099380. 
Presson.  Cliarles  W..  079433. 
Price.  Douglas  E.,  067282. 
Price,  James  E.,  067283. 
Price,  Robert  E.,  071592. 
Pride,  Daniel  H..  092238. 
Prince,  Ivan  R.,  Jr.,  067284. 
Prince.  John  R.,  Jr.,  065762. 
Pruett,  Kenneth  E..  065900. 
Puckhaber,  Herman  F..  Jr..  074817. 
Purvis,  Gerald  W,,  070479. 
Putnam,  Lawrence  H.,  066383. 
Quigley,  Edwards  M.,  Jr.,  070223. 
Quinn,  John  T.,  066591. 
Quinnett.  Robert  L.,  070481. 
Quint.  Alvin  M..  094782. 
Rackley,  Everett  W..  066077. 
RridclifTe,  Jack  W.,  097187. 
Rademacher    Leon  E.,  070482. 
Rafferty,  Robert  R..  067290. 
Ragano,  Frank  P.,  077173. 
Rainey,  Charles  N.,  066504. 
Rajchel,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  066568. 
Ramirez.  Willard  A.,  070483. 
Rathbone,  William  A.,  066193. 
Rathburn,  Thomas  K..  097961. 
Rauns-winder.  Richard  N.,  065628. 
Ray,  Leonard  C,  084881. 
Reagor.  James  L.,  067606. 
Reason,  Raymond.  Jr.,  070485. 
Red.  Dale  S.,  067299. 
Reece.  Laurence  H.,  Jr.,  067859. 
Reeder.  Claire  J..  084665. 
Reeve,  John  H  .  067303. 
Rehm,  Thomas  A,.  066426. 

Reilly,  William  F.,  066219. 
Reinstein,  Vincent  P.  067306. 

Reish,  Richard  D.,  070488. 

Relyea,  George  R  ,  066245. 

Rej>etto.  John  W.,  073388. 

Rhiddlehoover,  Loyd  P..  Jr.,  066522. 

Rhoad.<;,  Arthur  A.'081516. 

Rhodes.  Robert  H.,  077179. 

Richards.  Abraham  L..  073052. 

Richard.s.  Everett  D..  066332. 

Riddick.  Mills  A.,  067314. 

Riese,  Paul  E.  067316. 

Rieser,  John  D..  094887. 

Rife.  William  T..  Jr.,  070490, 

Ricrgs.  Theotlore  S..  Jr.,  066195. 

Risch,  Theodore  D..  067320. 

Riser,  Clarence  A..  079444. 

Ritter,  William  H.,  066548. 

Robert,':.,  Lee  W  ,  068398. 

Roberts,  Ovid  E..  3d,  067324. 

Robertson,  Victor  M.,  Jr.,  067862. 

Rockhold.  Howard  R..  Jr.,  066198. 

Rcdney,  Richard  M.,  067332. 

Rodolph,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  066199. 

Rodriguez.  Joseph  C,  074826. 

Rogers,  JefTerton  K.,  075082. 

Rogers,  John  P..  068838. 

Rogerson.  William  T.,  068155. 

Rollins,  Robert  L.,  067337. 
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R0lva.W-.lUamI..O74932. 
Romero.  Louis  J.,  067338. 
R.Toncv  John  J. ,084884, 
Eopcr.airrv  McK.,  Jr..  066246. 
Rorabaugh.  WiUiam  P..  071504. 
Ross.  Hov.ardR.,  069550. 
Ros^  Wilbur  A.,  06G546. 
Roth,LcrenW. ,079151. 
Roth  Raymond  R.  068156. 
Routon,  Lewis  A..  074829. 
Rowe.  Jr.mes  W.  070228. 

Rowland,  LKiuis  N  .  067341. 
Rowland.  Richard  O..  067342. 
Rovals.  Gerald  E.,067343. 
Roys  Gerald  R.,  OF100340. 
Roz.=vpal.  George  F.,  079452. 
Ruff  Clarcr.ee  G.,  066263. 
Runion,  Roger  C. ,067344. 
Runqulst,  Joseph  J.,  p67345. 
Rupert,  Rodney  T.,  082230. 
Russell.  Donald  N. ,065791. 
Russell,  Robert  L..  066403. 
Ru.ssell.  WiUiam  H.,  Jr.  082231. 
SatMil.  John  C.  067350. 
Safucci.  Ralph.  066089. 
Srmisch.  Hillcl.  Jr.,  067352. 
Samuels.  Steven  A.,  073395. 
Sandel.  Derrell  W.,  071865. 
Sander.-;   Curtis  M.,  Jr..  093500. 
sand.=   Carthel  L..  084887. 
Santord.  Eugene  S.,  073396. 
Sarber.  William  R.,  Jr.,  067354. 
SarE^ent.  Francis  M.,  079458. 
Sasseen,  Jack  A.,  071866. 
Saucrs,  Robert  L..  OG7355. 
Sayre.  Jobn  R..  067358. 
Scanlon,  James  B.,  097194. 
Schaelcr,  Richard  B.,  066201. 
Schandler.  Herbert  Y..  066296. 
Schaub.  Warren  M.,  069554. 
Scheets.  George  M..  095097. 
Schexnavder.  Edmond  P..  067865. 
Schilling.  Dan  E..  065642. 
Schlagcr,  Robert  L.,  079459. 
Schleusing,  Frederick  C,  079460. 
Schlim,  Albert  W..  067360. 
Schmalhorst,  Joseph  H  ,  068401. 
Schmidt,  Richard  H.,  067362. 
Schneider.  Malven  E..  079461. 
Schrage.  Gcrhardt  H.,  097197. 
Schroeder,  Donald  B..  070498. 
Schubarth    Herman  E  .  070034. 
Schultz,  Paul  E.,  079462. 
Scott.  .Albert  W..  079464. 
Scott.  Cecil  R..  097199. 
Scott,  Gilbert  T..  066337. 
Scudder,  Wilbur  A.,  Jr..  079465. 
Seanlands.  George  A.,  067364. 
Sears.  Robert  L..  066475. 
Selbv.  Carman  T..  079468. 
Sell. "Charles  E  ,  066293. 
Seneck.  Civde  A..  Jr.,  OC6218. 
Sell.=  .  Donald  E.,  066248. 
Senna.  Jozef  F..  067366. 
Serio.  Frank  E..  081522. 
Shackleton.  Ronald  A.,  067367. 
Shahrabani.  Maurice  G..  084888. 
Shannon,  John  F..  067368. 
Shay,  Charles  J.,  071722. 
Shea.  Eucene  A..  079471. 
Shea.  John  M..  065640. 
Shelton,  Cvrus  Q..  Jr..  065907. 
Sheiton.  Henry  R.,  070234. 
Shelton.  Mason  R..  065788. 
Shinn.  Charles  E.,  081524. 
Shirlev,  Edward  L..  070501. 
Shiver,  Ivcv  M.,  3d.  065862. 
Shuler,  Wiiliam  A..  Jr  .  079475. 
Shull,  Wrslcv  B..  067373. 
SieL'ert.  Robert  W.,  Jr..  095390. 
Simons,  Gerald  S..  067379. 
Simpson.  John  A.,  067380. 
Simp.=on.  John  H    Jr..  099733. 
Simnson^  Richard  R..  067381. 
SlntTlotarv,  R.  M..  067382. 
SinElctoii.  James  L.,  094961. 
Skeiton.  Robert  D..  099996. 
.Sleeper.  Julian  R.,  074844. 
SlcEinger,  Burton  E..  OFl 00358. 
Slingerland.  Douglas  A..  066473. 
Slusa.  Leonard  A^  066298. 
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Smallwood.  Grady  L.,  067383. 
Smith,  Charles  L.,  071724. 
Smith.  James  R..  070506. 
Smith,  John  D.,  066310. 
Smith,  Lawrence  R.,  081527. 
Smith,  Noel  M..  O70237. 
Smith,  Robley  W.,  093509. 
Smith,  Russcil  V.,  099735. 
Smith,  Thomas  R.,  075294. 
Smith,  Tommie  G..  079480. 
Smith,  Vincent  K.,  067390. 
Smilli.  William  B..  071875. 
Smltli.  Wiiliam  D..  074B48. 
Snvder.  Oscar  P..  Jr.,  067391. 
Snvder,  William  P.,  066274. 
Soberick,  Thomas.  084889. 
Sollev,  Bill.  067393. 
Sorbo.  William  P.,  081530. 
Sorg.  Creighton  D.,  088952. 
Spaulding.  Warren  A..  066252. 
Spearing.  James  M.,  OF101086. 
Sp^cker^ Robert  W.,  074851. 
Spence,  Elmer  D.,  094791. 
Spencer.  William  H  .  066586. 
Spero,  Paul  G..  067397. 
Sperow,  Charles  C,  077208. 
Spicher,  William  F.,  079485. 
Spirito,  Leonard  A.,  068208. 
Spitzer,  Robert  N..  067398. 
Sprague.  Jolin  T..  Jr..  067399. 
Stahl,  John  J.,  Jr..  064084. 
Stallman,  Arnold  S..  OF103044. 
Stanaland,  William  A..  067401. 
Stanford,  Daly  H..  067402. 
Stanier,  Richard  E.,  066432. 
Stanlev,  Windal  R.,  084674. 
Starr.  Merle  D..  079486. 
Stebbins,  Arthur  R..  066356. 
Steen,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  066513. 
Stephens.  Jack  V.,  067407. 
Sterling.  Norris  P.   067409. 
Stevens,  Frederick  A.,  Jr.,  066479. 
Stevens,  Story  C,  082366. 
Stevenson,  Robert  D.,  070515. 
Stevenson,  William  M..  067412. 
Stewart,  Alex,  Jr.,  065632. 
Stewart,  Harvey  E.,  079489. 
Stidham,  James  A.,  074859. 
Stipetic,  John  J.,  065888. 
Stockman,  Bonny  R..  067413. 
Stoker.  James  D.,  075299. 
Stokes,  Eugene  J..  Jr.,  066278. 
Stone,  Lawrence  J.,  067416. 
Stone.  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  067418. 
Stonecipher.  Robert  G..  071608. 
Storey,  William  J..  067874. 
Storv".  Richard  E.,  067419. 
Stottle,  Leslie  J..  Jr.,  096803. 
Stoverink.  Robert  I.,  084891. 
Strange,  Lcren  C,  094502. 
Strickland.  George  E..  067421. 
Strong.  William  R.,  067423. 
Stubbiebine.  Albert  N.,  3d,  066363. 
Sucher.  Edwin  G.,  065829. 
Sullivan.  John  J.,  066462. 
Sullivan.  Robert  A.,  067425. 
Sumpter,  Cecil  A.,  Jr.,  079495. 
Sutton,  Larry  L.,  096435. 
Sveiven,  Desmond  D.,  081540. 
Svoboda.  Charles  J..  073055. 
Swann.  H.  L..  Jr..  082241. 
Swarts.  Sidnev  M..  067621. 
Sweat.  Melvin  H,.  062242. 
Swvgert,  Donald  R.,  066280. 
Svkes.  Cecil  R.,  066355. 
Svkcs.EarlR.  079497. 
s'-alwinski,  Ambrose  A..  067429. 
Szvmczvk.  Norbert  J..  066576. 
Talley.  Richard  P..  066205. 
Tanner.  Eugene  P..  067431. 
Tanner.  WiUiam  T.,  Jr.,  065526. 
TauEch,  William  H..  Jr..  067434. 
Taylor.  Arthur  E..  Jr..  066437. 
Taylor,  G-eorge  E  .  067436. 
Tav'.or,  J..m:'s  R  .  081543. 
Taylor.  JuUtis  C,  Jr..  071880. 
Tedford.  John  B..  065330. 
Tcmplcton.  Norman  T..  067967. 
Tenore.  Jacob  A..  079500. 
Tliif  me.  Alfred  L..  066457. 
Tliomas,  Reynold,  Jr.,  066451. 


Thomas,  WiUiam  E.,  071610. 
Thomason.  Dana  L.,  C82245. 
Tliompson,  Dwight  S.,  067443. 
Thompson.  Edmund  A.,  066376. 
Thompson  Edmund  R.,  066277. 
Thompson.  Glen  D.,  092134. 
Thomson.  Francis  A..  069566. 
Thralls.  Rodney  E.,  071612. 
Threadgill.  Frank  G.,  089154. 
Threlkeld.  Donald  H.,  066643. 
Thuston,  William  O..  067448. 
Tipton.  John  H.,  Jr.,  066370. 
Toepel,  Adalbert  E.,  Jr..  066486. 
Tombaugh,  William  W..  070532. 
Tousley,  Horace  W.,  070533. 
Tow,  James  L..  066495. 
Traylor,  Robert  J.,  073000. 
Trimble,  Rae  C,  067457. 
Trinkler,  Kenneth  T..  082249. 
Tripp  Perry  D..  Jr.,  067458. 
Tronsrue,  George  M.,  Jr.,  066240. 
Trotti,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  067969. 
Troutman.  Allen  C.  082250. 
Truax,  Robert  H.,  066478. 
Tucker.  Jesse  F.,  Jr.,  084894. 
Tudor,  Alfred  T.,  Jr..  067628. 
Tufft,  Arthur  H.,  079505. 
Turek,  Charles  E.,  084895. 
Turner,  Prank  D..  Jr..  067877. 
Turner,  George  M.,  067970. 
Turner,  Robert  C,  066587.    " 
Turner,  Robert  I.,  079506. 
Twitchell,  Lowell  De  V..  070539. 
Tyler,  William  H.,  O65780. 
Tyson.  Wallace  S.,  06746?. 
ulmen,  Patrick  A.,  0997g)b. 
Ulmer,  Walter  F..  Jry<Jg6389. 
Underhill,  George  R..  066362. 
Utegaard,  Rolf  W.,  065641. 
Utzman,  Charles  D.,  082373. 
Uzee,  Richard  J.,  067465. 
Vail,  Ira  D..  082251. 
Van  Ness,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  067468. 
Van  Netta,  Ernest  A.,  070544. 
Van  Winkle,  Parker  C,  071886. 
Varljen.  Frank  E..  097367. 
Vass,  Marshall  B..  089916. 
Vaughn,  Edward  J.,  070545. 
Vaughn.  Lowell  W..  082253. 
Vavra,  Luke  A..  Jr.,  065872. 
Verlautz.  Sidney  J.,  067472. 
Vermillion,  Russell  G..  067473. 
Vincent,  Samuel  M.,  092032. 
Vinson,  Frank  C.  Jr.,  092600. 
Viterna,  Robert  O.,  069569. 
Vitetta,  Eugene  J.,  067474. 
Vogel,  Herbert  D.,  Jr.,  066502. 
Von  Dach,  Robert  F..  097692. 
Vuley,  Ernest  A.,  Jr..  067476. 
Waai-a,  Ralph  C,  067477. 
Wagers.  Robert  W.,  074879. 
Wagner,  Julian  F..  067479. 
Walden,  Don  E.,  Jr..  079512. 
Waldron,  Edward  E.,  2d,  075311. 
Waldron,  Garald  L.,  073002. 
W-alker,  WiUiam  A.,  092835. 
Walker,  WUliam  A.,  Jr.,  066321. 
Walker,  WiUiam  O.,  071620. 
Wall,  James  E.,  079513. 
Wallace,  Raymond  E.,  066342. 
Waller,  Carol  D..  OF100904. 
Wallis,  Charles  R.,  066221. 
Walter.  Eugene  H.,  097049. 
Walters,  Thomas  E.,  067485. 
Walton,  Fred  H.,  Jr..  067879. 
W'ard,  Leon  T.,  067487. 
Ward,  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  073421. 
Wardinski,  Michael  L.,  075313. 
Warner,  Nelson  M.,  067489. 
Warren,  WiUiam  R.,  067491. 
Wasiak,  Joseph  E..  066481. 
Watkins.  Charles  E.,  066339. 
Watkins,  Walter  L..  097050. 
Watson,  Carroll  R.,  082254. 
Watt.  Gus  H.,  069571. 
Watts,  Bobbie  M.,  079517. 
Watts,  David  E..  067493. 
Watts,  Harry  L.,  3d,  079518. 
Wavman,  Wilbur  St.  C.  Jr.,  068119. 
Weathers,  Robert  B.,  065936. 
Weaver.  Clarence  S.,  075314. 
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We.uer.  Oeiie  A.,  070552. 
\Ve>iver.  Robert  McT..  067633. 
Webb.  Harold  T„  067880. 
\Veb:T.  Eimund  G  ,  067495. 
Weed.  M.ihlon  G..  066510. 
Weiinie;  er.  Rubin  R..  067i98. 
Wohr,  Arthur  J..  Jr..  OG7499. 
Weindorf.  Donald  \V..  067500. 
Wemert,  Don.sld  G.,  06G231. 
VVeisflog.  James  H..  084683. 
Welch,  Jamc.^  S..  070555. 
Welch.  Roaert  L.,  067502. 
Wensyel.  Jamea  W.,  066336. 
Werner  Donald  R.,  067508. 
West.  Wilfred  W.,  067510. 
Wetherington.  Andreul  J.,  065637. 
Wetzel,  Rooert  L..  066448. 
Whalen,  Tliomas  B..  092042. 
Whalexi.  Thomas  R„  067511. 
Wharton.  Loi-inie  V..  065814. 
Wheeler,  Bernurd  DeW.,  091420. 
Wheeler,  Robert  J.,  056483. 
W'heeler.  Robert  J.,  067513. 
White,  James  R.,  073084. 
White,  Joseph  D.,  0^"7515. 
White,  Loren  J.,  079525. 
Whltener.  Hubert  J..  063411. 
Whiting,  Frederick  D.,  3d.  OG7516. 
Wliitmore,  James  F.,  070562. 
Wi-rd.  R    berr  C.  -Jr.,  06T519. 
Wlens,  Gene  B.,  064855. 
Wilcomb   Gcr.  Id  A..  084087. 
Wilcox.  William  R.,  079528. 
Wiles,  Richard  I.,  066531, 
Willard,  Charles  G.,  070564. 
Willco.x.  Edward  C.  Jr.,  079530. 
WlUet,  P.val  J..  OG9332. 
Willey,  Donald  E..  066124. 
Willev,  Oli-er  A..  Jr..  071891, 
Williams,  Bruce  F.,  067527. 
Williams,  Charles  E.,  067328. 
Williams.   Don.ald  L...  067529. 
Williams.  Fred  A  .  067530. 
Williams.  Harvey  D..  OG8175. 
W'llliams,  Joel  J.,  OG7532. 
Williams,  Lewis  A..  066273. 
Williams,  Maurice  C.  079532. 
Willi. imr;.  R'ibert  .S..  Jr..  0^5517. 
W'llliams.  William  F.,  094970, 
Williamion,  John  A  ,  075321. 
Willis.  Maurice  L.,  067534. 
Wilson,  Drake.  066286. 
W'ilson.  H.  rrv  S..  Jr    0'T^266. 
W'il.son,  Leland  A.,  095409. 
Wilson,   Max   J  ,   084897. 
Wlndish.  John  E.,  070567. 
Wirth.  CliiEi'iv  A..  Jr..  0<J7536. 
Wirth.  Paul  R.,  067537, 
Witherell.  John  R,,  066251, 
Wittbecker,  Richard  A.,  071747. 
W'oetaer.  Fnnk  \     079536. 
Womack.  Richard  J..  092613. 
Wood.  R  ivmond  D..  Jr  .  067,338. 
W'ood.  Robert  L..  085805. 
Woodill,  William  R..  067540. 
Woodroof,  Robert  R.,  075325. 
Woods,  Jack  C.  089167. 
Waoldrid'ic.  William  D..  070571. 
Wooley.  Wilson  C,   067542, 
Wootten,  Angus  E.,  070572. 
Wright.  Benj'imin  C.  06''913. 
Wrlsht.  Gilbert  P..  070540. 
Wuthrich.  Edward  E  ,  066222. 
Yancey.  Truman  E.,  075327. 
Yarbroueh,  Charles  V..  066604.       * 
Yount^,  Hirold  G.,  084898, 
Young.  Hr.rri.^on  J  .  079542. 
Young.  Robert  S..  071633. 
Yuille.  Ryan  S.,  067543. 
Z  lice.  Joseph  E..  067888. 
Zinmierman.  Lawrence  E..  092617. 

To  be  majors,  chaplain 

Beasley,  Jo.seph  H  ,  079683, 
Cnsey.  Walter  E  .  079690. 
Egan.  Thomas  P.,  089769. 
Fosmire,  William  L.,  079691. 
Hasten.  Donald  B.,  085330. 
Hawn,  Robert  H..  096977. 
Hayes.  Jr;me.s  R..  076798. 
Lively,  Carlos  J..  Junior,  085200. 
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Ostrovsky,  Jack,  097769. 
Savior,  Daniel  T..  081866. 
Shevlln,  John  G„  080357. 

To  tie  majors,  \Vome7i's  Arjtiy  Corps 
Alien.  Mary  F..  Loll. 
Buise.  Norma  V'.,  L467. 
Chaffin,  Frances  V.,  L567, 
Dohnal,  June  P.,  Li78. 
Fea.  Jennie  W..  L542. 
Fr.>..=er,  BetT.y  R..  I_512. 
Grimes,  Mary  J..  L416. 
Heinke,  Selma  F.,  L558. 
Heinze.  Shirley  R..  L417. 
CHinton,  Edith  M.,  L493. 
Hopfen.=pireer.  X^-incy  M.,  L418 
Hutchins   Eleanor  P.   L420. 
iFham,  Ruth  M.,  L563. 
Jebb.  Mare;aret  M  ,  L422. 
JelTeries  Vashti  V..  L513. 
Lambeth,  M.iida  E.,  L425. 
Lott,  Beverly  J.,  L401. 
Madden.  M.u-.2aret  J.,  L485. 
Polk.  Doris  D,.  L430. 
Sanshis.  Marv  J..  L487. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  R..  Jr..  L500. 
Stauber,  Ruby  R..  L465. 
Stearns,  Dorcas  A.,  L437. 
Watson.  Dorothy  L.,  L514. 
Wilde,  Elizabeth  J..  L442. 

To  be  ynajors.  Medical  Cf^rps 
Allen.  George  L..  075461, 
AUstatt,  Leslie  B..  075463. 
Barton,  Dewey  L,,  077968, 
Becker.  Quinn  H..  075910. 
Benjamin.  Georce  S..  073918. 
Blair,  Lawrence  C.  083010. 
Bowers.  Bruce  T,.  075944. 
Broii£;her,  David  E.,  075963. 
Burk"  Billy  D..  075982. 
Campbell.  John  J.,  O  J8G06. 
Carter,  Samtie!  C,  039805. 
Chamberiin.  Frank  H.,  073266. 
Coddington,  Robert  C,  081784. 
Cohen,  William,  077979. 
Collins,  Jame.^  R.,  076020, 
Dangerfield.  Harry  G  .  078579. 
Davis.  Thomas  E..'o97435. 
Day.  Robert  E..  06G291. 
Deh'ebach.  Rov  R..  076066. 
DrlscoII,  Paul  J. ,076087, 
Earll,  Jerry  M..  088374. 
Ediand,  Robert  W..  076100, 
E:;is.  Doi.ald  L.,  076102. 
Elton,  Richard  C,  O76103. 
Etlelson,  Donald  M  ,  083056, 
Evans.  Oliver  N.,  O92320. 
Fischer,  Stanton  P.,  076123. 
Galas,  Stanley  M.,  O880(;8. 
Gallo,  Anthony  E.,  Jr.,  088069. 
Geer,  Thomas  McG.,  076149. 
Gillespie.  James  T..  076154. 
Giordano,  Wally  P.,  078585. 
Go,  Sumio,  089959. 
Gorczyca,  Casimir  A  ,  07G165. 
Graham,  Gene  O.,  OS8080. 
Guevara,  baiitiago  F.,  Jr.,  O76180. 
Hale,  Meredith  S.,  087771. 
Harding,  Clarke  T.,  Jr.,  078586. 
Harrison,  Ricliard  E.,  081845. 
Haskins,  William  L.,  077991. 
Her.pergcr,  Webb  S..  088099. 
Himma.  Einar,  088395. 
Horan,  Dcnms  P..  076239. 
Htimma,  Gera.rd  T.,  088106. 
Humphries.  David  S.,  O78U70. 
Jackson,  William  .\I,,  Jr.,  078006. 
James,  Frank  K..  Jr.,  037536. 
Johnson,  Merrill  C,  0778G9. 
Johnston,  Gerald  S..  076271. 
Jones,  H.irry  E.,  Jr.,  07G273. 
Jones,  Lee  Roy  G.,  077871, 
Juden,  Alexander  G..  Jr.,  08840$, 
Kaku,  Micliio,  089348. 
Ketchum,  James  S.,  07G294. 
Kimmerling.  Richard  W  ,  0762>7. 
Knochel,  James  P.,  076306. 
Krouse,  Jolin  M.,  097147. 
Krueger,  James  D.,  091303. 
Legters,  Llewellyn  J  ,  088121. 
Lelghton,  Henry  A..  092086. 


Leonard.  La.wrence  M.,  076335. 
Limesand.  Donovan  E..  088420. 
I.indell,  M.iurice  E.,  082346. 
1  inncmann,  Roger  E.,  090352. 
Llorcns.  Alfred  S.,  077885. 
Lubow,  M..rtiu,  076354. 
Luttrull,  John  W.,  088134. 
MacDonncll.  John  C,  Jr..  08813G. 
Magruder.  Leviii  F.,  Jr..  077801. 
Mangus,  Samuel  J..  076368. 
May.  RU5.iell  L.,  088142. 
McCully.  John  T..  076407. 
McGinty.  John  B..  08bl4G. 
Meyer,  Hobart,  Jr.,  076389, 
Miller,  William  MacA..  075023. 
Mittemcyer.  Bcnihard  T.,  088156. 
Morelli,  R.jbcrt  J..  088159. 
Morgan.  Richard  A..  Jr.,  077905. 
Munson,  Wayne  M.,  088851, 
IMutz.  Sterling  B.,  07C4,54. 
Nelson,  WUh.;m  P.,  076463. 
Obe  lln,  David  W.  W..  076476 
O-nibrne   .^iidre.  J  .  O780I2, 
Olsson.  Ray  A..  076481. 
Pare,  Robert  H.,  076491. 
Peard,  William  G.,  076503. 
Pearson.  Warren  T.,  099375. 
Penner,  Robert,  077919. 
Perry.  Ronald  H..  083470. 
Popper.  Jordan  S..  078019. 
Quigley   William  F..  076533. 
Reese,  He.be  t  E  ,  076542. 
Reid,  Rol>crt  L,,  O80I8G. 
Ric}iard.'=.  Jo'nn  C  ,  07G552. 
Rozanski.  Thomas  F.,  082361. 
SiiCilor.  Theodore  R..  Jr..  076579. 
Sallomi,  Samuel  J.,  077932. 
Schreiber,  Otto  J.,  077934. 
Shinaberger,  James  H.,  077938. 
Sicmsen,  Arnold  W..  090603. 
San.-;en,  Donald  A.,  076C33. 
Smith,  James  B.,  089382. 
.Smitli,  John  H..  Jr.,  076644. 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  076647, 
Snyder.  Donald  L.,  088948, 
Sommer,  Albrecht  F.  J.  W..  078615. 
Spauldmg.  Leland  C,  078127, 
Spees,  Everett  K  ,  J-..  075431. 
Stracener.  Carl  E..  O7802G. 
Tompkins.  Forrest  G.,  088215, 
Ward.  John  E.,  092037. 
William.'?,  Derek  W..  089C45. 
Wilson,  William  B.,  Jr.,  090614. 
Wynne.  Garnet  F.,  Jr.,  088534, 
Zullo,  .Toseph  C.  088538. 

To  be  majors.  Dental  Corps 
Acevcdo,  Alejandro,  075131. 
Andrews,  Dale  H  ,  087992, 
Bi.d,  William  C,  073987. 
Bleicher.  Phi'.ip  A..  Jr  .  0847G5. 
Boyers.  Robert  C,  07I449. 
Call,  Robert  I.,  096544. 
C.tUlder,  Shelley  L.,  085134. 
Coats.  Williain  C.  Jr..  081783 
Corso,  William  A.,  077824. 
Cutright.  Duane  E  ,  088G41. 
Eagaii,  Clement  D  ,  088053. 
Fiebiger,  Guy  E..  071919. 
Fuller,  Walter  W.,  074005. 
Gerliard.  Roy  C.  074944, 
Goska.  Francis  A.,  07552G. 
Grimth,  John  G.,  2d,  074705. 
Guilford,  Harold  J..  Jr..  088714. 
Holt,  John  E.,  08,5771. 
Hose,  Gene  C,  088104. 
Kelly,  Jamer,  J.,  0739G2, 
Kontner,  Rudolph  J.,  07.=i226 
Landolfe,  Frat.k  R..  088I19. 
Lane.  Charles  E..  Jr  .  075229. 
Larson.  Harold  R..  09I439. 
Layman.  David  E.,  088120. 
Lowery,  Rodney  K.,  092708. 
Martin,  James  E..  CS8140. 
McDermott.  Michael  J.,  088145. 
McFarland.  Paul  H.,  Jr  ,  072514. 
Mertz.  Harry  L..  Jr  .  074776. 
Michaud.   Edward   C  .  Jr..  074779. 
Mullins.  Harold  .'\.,  074028, 
O'Connor.  Tod  W..  O9I480. 
Ohlenbusch,  Robert  E  ,  092233, 
Older.  Alva  H..  Jr.  094121. 
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Parrls.  Sam  H.,  088173. 
PGprik.  Mich,  cl,  Jr.,  074025. 
Prince,  Jack  P..  074026. 
Reif.  Charles  W.,  0999G6. 
Reynolds,  Shirley  L.,  095090. 
.R.jbmson,  Daniel  J.,  075278. 
ciiiclc  Ravmond  J.,  075426. 
^-'ott.  Waiter  J. ,074839. 
S.iannon.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  094130. 
Staffanou.  Robert  S..  075296. 
Stave   Rodiiev  L..  O8G309. 
Strong,  WKbur  W.,  088212. 
Sweeney.  Thomas  P.,  091525. 
Vulkman'n,  James  A.,  089394, 
Warren,  Elbert  A  .091412. 
Weber   Dale  L.,  088520. 
Zicgcnfeldcr,  Rush  F..  3d.  093104. 

Tu  be  majors.  Veterinary  Corps 
Fischer.  George  F.,  084984. 
Raiv.scv.  Frank  A..  085646, 
Warnei  Robert  J.,  084819. 

To  be  viajors,  Medical  Service  Corps 
.Mien,  Joseph  K,,  070248, 
Arnold.  John  W. .009851. 
13  ,rn-3  Wiillam  W.,  O702G3. 
Bcc>uc:i.  George  P.,  Jr.,  070268. 
BUlick.  Eugene  W..  Jr..  073463. 
B.  re.  Lavcrn  G..  066713. 
Brumticld.   Clyde   E..   OF102149. 
Catnp.  McJvm  J..  073026. 
Capozzi.HtnryP..  071909. 
Cardenas-Larliirue.  Gilbert  O.,  092172. 
Dube.  Thomas  S..  071915. 
Ecicll.  Joseph  E..  Jr.,  095014. 
F.valconer.  Ernest  B.,  071918. 
Foeaeti.  George  J.,  071494. 
Ginsberg,  David  M.,  071922. 
Greene,  Hazel  L.  Jr..  074946. 
Hall.  EilisF..  Jr.,  070357. 
Haskins.   Stanley   R..   070364. 
Heath.  Charles  V.,  095631. 
Henlev,  Stephen,  073098. 
Hunch,irek.  John,  084741. 
Hunt-sman,  Howard  A.,  Jr.,  074951. 
Jacox.  Gilbert  L.,  073102. 
Kerr,  Russell  L.,  Jr.,  073471. 
Kiel,  Richard  A  ,  075381. 
Kins.  Zane  K.,  073043. 
Knecssv.  .Mired  D.,  065665. 
Krise,  Edward  F.,  069967, 
Lall.  Eugene.  084743. 
^  Lask.  Alphonse  F..  071932. 
Leven   Fred,  Jr.,  097415. 
McClure,  Warner  D.,  068199. 
■McDonald,  Neil  J.,  078669. 
McGIade,  Joseph  G..  067843. 
McNab,  James  F.,  074923. 
McSwain.  Earl  C,  Jr.,  071705. 
Molli,  Louis  J.,  073472. 
Moore.  Lvnn  B  ,  070436. 
Murdoch,  Wallace  P.,  069999. 
Oestereich.  Orlyn  C,  088866. 
Patch,  Charles  E..  Jr.,  071710, 
Penr.=on,  William  G..  071948. 
Prince.  Roy  C,  070476, 
Pu'slev,  Robert  J.,  071714. 
Ramthun.  Gerald  A.,  067857, 
Ren,  Robert  L.,  073480. 
Reeves,  Joseph,  072780, 
Reiier,  Robert  J.,  OF103016. 
Rezendes.  Ernest  F..  Jr.,  071955. 
Riencv.  Max  E..  071957. 
Rli^tkow.'^ki.  Roman  B..  067348. 
Sabol,  Donald  E.,  094128. 
Savior,  William  L.,  OF103025. 
Schmidt,  Howard  H.,  071960. 
Shaw.  Eugene  D.,  071721, 
Shea.  George  M.,  070500. 
Slack.  Dana  S..  070505. 
Stein.  Dale  R.,  OF103045. 
Taft,  Hunter  G,,  Jr.,  074030, 
Thompson.  John  H.,  Jr.,  071732. 
Tucsle.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  070534. 
Warnes.  Allan  T..  066645. 
Wat  kins.  Robert  E..  071967. 
V.-ilks.  Norman  E..  071968. 
Williams.  George  D.,  Jr..  071896. 
Williams,  Glenn  M.,  OF100911. 
Wniiams,  Vern  M.,  Jr.,  071745. 
Wilson,  Kenneth  R.,  071969. 


Yarbrough.  Charles  R.,  094510. 
Yarbrough,  Roy  D,.  075444.  -- 

Young,  William  W,.  073489. 
Zeiss,  Warren  W.,  Jr..  071750. 

To  be  majors.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Anderson,  Llnnette  M.,  N2799. 
Avery,  Sarah  E.,  N3069, 
Bachmeyer,  Janet  A.,  N2943. 
Bcllar,  Mary  E..  N2890. 
Brown,  Eleanor  N..  N2781. 
Burlack.  Marion  F..  N2791. 
Butcher,  Aniia  MsJ^2782. 
Calcagni.  Doris  M..  N2746. 
Chapm,  Viola  M.,  N2740. 
Coleman,  Patricia  L.,  N2733. 
Cooi>er,  Jacqueline  L.,  N2998. 
Costello.  Barbara  R.,  N2792. 
D.ivis,  Betty  L.,  N2636. 
Dever,  Dorothy  M.,  N2705. 
Diggp,  Gloria  T'.L,  N2948, 
Dolan,  Gertrude  A..  N2637. 
Dvsoii,  Barbara  J.,  N2597. 
Edwards,  Ruth  E.  J.,  N3015. 
Pink.  Barbara  P.,  N2701, 
Gipson,  Marguerite  L.,  N2596. 
Grillot,  Florence  A„  N276a. 
Gunn,  Ira  P  ,  N2769. 
Gunuskey,  Dolores  L.,  N2693. 
Hagartv,  Catherine  R  ,  N2801. 
Hankins,  Cccilc  J.,  N3080. 
Hooks,  Doris,  N2932. 

Judge,  Cecilia  A.,  N2903. 

Kraemer,  Vidalia  L.,  N2703. 

Lane,  Barbara  E..  N2604. 

Llovd,  Kathcrine  M.,  N2984. 

McCarthy,  Kathryn  V.,  N2905. 

McHugh,  Mary  C.  N2668, 

Minter,  Marion  L.,  N2788. 

Nelson,  Margaret  B.,  N2986. 

Nickel,  Elsie  G.,  N2725. 

Nouchl,  Mitsue  M.,  N2805. 

Paradis,  Madeleine  V.,  N2600. 

Ranberg,  Florence  V..  N2820. 

Rodgers,  Marie  L.,  N2654, 

Simons,  Elizabeth  A„  N2764. 

Slegt,  Dorothy  M.,  N2823. 

Smyth.  Anna  M  .  N2790. 

Tirado-Gonzalez.  Crlsonia,  N3102. 

Turgeon,  Beatxice  L..  N2734. 

Vance,  Vivian  J.,  N2658. 

Wells,  Ruby  E..  N2922. 

Young,  Mary  G..  N2697. 
To  he  majors.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Barr.  \'irginia  M..  J84.  j-. 

Cruickshank,  Helen  E.,  M10151. 

Duncan,  Tommye  J.,  J24. 

Dver.  Arvilla  L.,  J85, 
Gray,  Barbara  D.,  M10168. 
Morris,  Mary  V.,  J86. 
is'eale,  Julia  A.,  R10177. 
Reynolds,  Cora  D.,  M10141. 
Rosenthal,  Viola  L.,  R10166. 
Sherburne,  Jeanne,  R10157. 

To  be  captains 

Aainodt.  Ludvig.  Jr..  087000. 
Abbuhl,  Willmott.  089021. 
Abernathy,  Eugene  B..  084763. 
Abrahamson,  James  L.,  087001. 
Abrams,  Harry  C„  087002. 
Abreu.  Ronald  P..  092150. 
Adams,  Char'.as  M..  3d..  085812. 
Adams,  Hugh  W.  H.,  091732. 
Adams.  Hunter  W..  OC5814. 
Adams,  James  V.  R.,  087003. 
Adams,  Melvin  M.,  085816. 
Adams.  William  D..  082380. 
Adamson.  Henry  K..  3c;..  087004. 
Adkins.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  OF102128. 
Agee,  Damon  W.,  Jr.,  085819. 
Akers,  Jimmy  D..  099600. 
Akin,  Robert  B.,  084934. 
Aleksiunas,  Robert  A..  099287. 
AUanson.  Will  B.,  085120. 
Allen,  Jerry  P..  033847. 
Allen,  Richard  H..  097645. 
Allen.  Teddy  G.,  083848. 
Alley.  Frank  M..  Jr..  085828. 
Allison.  James  K..  OF102796. 
Allison,  Roy  L..  082387. 


Allrcd,  R   ymond  S  .  Jr.,  085399. 
Altom.  Gilbert  J.,  085475. 
Alvarez.  Alfred  P..  OF102"98. 
Amend.  WiKiam  B.,  086984. 
Amnions,  David  C,  089026. 
Amos,  John  O.,  091739. 
Anderson,  Frederick  D,,  087005. 
Ai-iderson,  Richard  J.,  085835. 
Andre,  David  H.,  0931.6. 
Andrews.  John  D..  087993. 
Angolia,  John  R..  085838. 
Apostle.  Basil  N.,  085478. 
Appleton,  Forrest  W.,  < -92153, 
Apruzzese,  Vincent  A,,  091437. 
Argrett,  James  H.,  Jr.,  085842. 
Arndt.  Terr^..ce  L.,  088558. 
Arrisgado.  Maurice  M..  087468. 
Arwood,  Thomas  B.,  090217. 
Atwood,  John  B..  094910, 
Auvong.  Stephen  K,  H,,  085845. 
Bacon,  Donald  D.,  O93o20, 
B.idger,  William  W..  095153. 
Bagdonas.  Edward,  087006, 
Bahniuk.  Edward  M.,  091152. 
Bair,  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  087007. 
Baker.  David  G.,  085848, 
B:ilaguer,  Melchor  C.  083677. 
Balberde,  Alexander.  Jr..  097881. 
Baldwin.  Alan  W..  087009. 
Baldwin.  Ronald  C,  087010. 
Baldwin,  Roy  G..  084942. 
BalkovetZ.  Fred  W.,  085479. 
Banks,  John  W„  Jr„  084943. 
Banning,  Robert  D,.  095157. 
Bareiss,  David  A.,  085849. 
Barkett.  John  S.,  088561. 
Barmore,  Frederick  E..  Jr..  085851. 
Barnard,  Robert  H.,  085852. 
Barnes,  Jimmie  E..  091549. 
Barnes,  William  R„  085853. 
Barnwell,  Isaiah  E..  Jr.,  083850. 
Barnwell.  Marion  L.,  083851. 
Barratt,  Richard  H..  085856. 
Barrett.  Peter  J,,085857. 
Barrett,  Richard  J.,  085858. 
Barrett,  William  M.,  085859. 
Barrington,  David,  085860. 
Barros,  John  J..  085861. 
Barrow.  John  P..  085721. 
Barrus,  RoUin  L..  088334. 
Barton,  Charles  D..  085864. 
Basha,  Robert  T.,  091156. 
Basham,  Harold  R,,- 091550. 
Batcheler,  George  E.,  085866. 
Baugh,  Raj-mond  C,  087014. 
Baxter.  Thomas  R.,  084121. 
Beach.  David  R.,  085871. 
Beach,  Dwight  E.,  Jr.,  087015. 
Beard,  Charles  T..  089930. 
Beard.  Louln  L.,  087017. 
Beaslev,  James  W..  OF102136. 
Beaslev.  John  D.,  3d,  085873. 
Beaslev.  Rodney  S. ,091249. 
Beasley.  William  A..  088335. 
Beavirriont,  Marion  E.,  092159. 
Bechthold,  Wayne  H.,  087018. 
Beck,  Buddy  G..  082413. 
Beck,  John  A.,  088565. 
Becker.  Ronald  C.  084122. 
Beckett.  Jack  A.,  097125. 
Beech.  Gary  D.,  087019. 
Behie,  Edward  H..  085878. 
Behnke,  James  E..  089029. 
Beld,  Tliomas  W..  092228. 
Belinskv,  Howard  M.,  083680. 
Belisle.  Aldorien  E.,  Jr..  097799. 
Bell.  Randall  W..  087021. 
Benagh.  William.  E.,  Jr.,  O87022. 
Bennett,  Eugene  W..  087474. 
Bennett.  Richard  C,  087023. 
Bennett,  Roger  M.,  094045. 
Benson,  Fredertck  S..  3d.  085882. 
Bentley,  Robert  G..  094272. 
Bergevin,  Duane  B.,  083855. 
Berman,  Leo,  066998. 
Bernard.  Richard  A.,  096445. 
Berta,  Thomas  L.,  085886. 
Bertils,  Bertel  R.,  087025. 
BertX)lett,  Craig  R.,  087026. 
Besson,  Frank  S.,  3d,  087027. 
Beurket,  Raymond  T..  Jr.,  087028. 
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Beyer.  Alfred  H..  091161. 
Beyer,  Harry  C.  082421. 
Beyer,  Lawrence  F  .  008320. 
Bialkowski,  Alan  J..  OD9612. 
Bias.  William  K..  OF102409. 
Bic-knell,  Hilton  B.,  085890. 
Biiin,  Marvin  A.,  09r>793. 
Birrane,  John  H..  085895. 
Bishop,  Edward  L..  085897. 
Bishop.  John  C.  085898. 
Bishop.  Robert  L.,  083856. 
Biskup.  Robert  L.,  087C79. 
B'.akeiy,  Clyde  H..  OF101172. 
Blanchard.  Robert  D..  090343. 
Blasco.  Andrew  P..  085901. 
Bhss,  Richard  A..  090133. 
Boes,  Richard  W..  097268. 
Bogennfe.  Richard  E..  035484. 
Boiiman.  J,.ck  E..  087030. 
Boles.  John  L,.  085435. 
Boles.  W.ivne  T..  08.3906. 
Boliari5.  Daniel  F..  Jr..  OF102413. 
Boiler.  R. chard  R..  037009. 
Bond.  John  A..  085908. 
Soothe,  Robert  S.,  083859. 
Borgmann.  Wayne  A..  085910. 
Borlund.  Thomas  V..  087032. 
Borstorff,  Allan  R..  0859H. 
Bosking,  William  K.,  2d,  035486. 
Boss.  Jerry  L..  O90615. 
Boston.  Louis  J  .  085913. 
Boulware,  Jefferson  T.,  Jr..  035128. 
Bourque,  Archille  O.,  Jr.,  099796. 
Bowdan,  Melvin  R..  Jr.,  091768. 
Bowers,  Ro'oert  F..  087033. 
Bowser,  Waiiam  H  .  085916. 
Boyd.  James  R.,  085917. 
Boyd.  Robert  C.  097285. 
Boyd.  Thomas  G.,  091531. 
Boyd,  William  J.,  097089. 
Boyle,  Russell  T..  Jr..  087036. 
Boysen,  John  H.,  085919. 
Bradin,  James  W.,  4th,  083866. 
Bradley,  HoUey  D.,  082437. 
Braithwaite,  David  A..  035921. 
Branagan.  Brian  J..  099295. 
Brandt.  Harold  H..  092279. 
Brashear.  Hollis  N..  OF100259. 
Brass.  Ronald  W..  087038. 
Braun,  Paul  A.,  084957. 
Breedlove.  Joe  J.,  085925. 
Breen,  WilUam  W..  087039. 
Brenner.  Donald  R..  094739. 
Breslm.  Frederick  C,  085927. 
Brett,  William  J.,  088588. 
Breuel,  Albert  A..  087040. 
Brewer.  Robert  R^  084128. 
Brewster,  Nathan  H.,  082440. 
Brickner.  Robert  L.,  091771. 
Briggs,  Harold  L.,  Jr..  087041. 
Broadhurst.  Donald  G.,  082444. 
Broksieck,  Don  E.,  099798. 
Broocke,  Nathan  I..  087042. 
Brooks.  Joseph  H..  088343. 
Brothwell.  Richard  W.,  097286. 
Broullon.  Anthony  J.,  085932. 
Brown.  Charles  S..  Jr.,  087632. 
Brown,  Donn  W..  096951. 
Brown.  Elbert  L.,  Jr.,  089036. 
Brown,  Jerry  R..  087696. 
Brown.  Joseph  E..  084930. 
Brown.  Larry  D..  093367. 
Brown,  Michael  A.,  099296. 
m-own,  Patty  E.,  085938. 
K-own,  Richard  L.,  085940. 
Brown,  Roy  E.,  091559. 
Brown.  Spencer  L..  082449. 
Brown,  Walter  T..  Jr..  087043. 
Brownfleld.  Boyd  J.,  085943. 
Browning,  David  B.,  Jr..  085492. 
Brimkow,  Richard  O.,  099298. 
Bruno,  Ferando  A.,  083870. 
Bruschette.  Jerome  A.,  082453. 
Buchanan.  William  J..  Jr..  085948. 
Buckman,  LeRoy  R.,  084129. 
Buckner.  James  L.,  085950. 
Buczek.  Richard  C.  091780. 
Buell.  William  C.  5th,  087045. 
BufTaloe.   Laurence   W..    085951. 
BuUard.  Monte  R..  096744. 
BuniJ.  Edwin  W.,  085494. 


Buntyn.  James  R..  Jr..  084130^ 
Buono,  Daniel  P.,  085954. 
Burba,  Edwin  H.,  Jr.,  087046. 
Burchell,  Larry  E.,  087047. 
Burkholder.  Robert  D..  085957. 
Burleson,  Grady  L..  083872. 
Burleson,  Willard  M..  Jr.,  087048. 
Burley,  E  .rl  B.,  085058. 
Burns.  Walter  L..  0824G3. 
Burrell,  Raymond  E..  084131. 
Burwcll,  James  M.,  087050. 
Bush.  William  A..  037051. 
Butt.  Herbert  H..  Jr..  088021. 
Butts,  Orvillc  N.,  009618. 
Butts,  William  T..  O92170. 
Byrd.  CharlC;;  R..  OS5962. 
Cain,  Morton  G.,  OB9884. 
C.ilhoun,  George  H.,  085964. 
Callahan.  Joel  T..  0859G5. 
C.impbell.  GeorL,'e  C.  OP10024p. 
Cimpbell.  JFr.:nk.  08703:3. 
Cmipben.  James  T.,  091785. 
C  .mpbell,  Robert  P..  096953. 
Campl,  Fr;'ncis  v.,  0859G9. 
Cannon,  Edwin  ^.,  Jr..  083873i 
Cannon.  Robert/S.,  082470. 
Cantrell.  Ralpl/D..  084767. 
Carbone.  AntWony  J.,  089799. 
C.ii'ey.  Nc'«;it/;ii  C  .  G8"-».'>7. 
Carlisle.  Rc^f^rt  M..  085972. 
Carmichael.  Rex.  Jr..  OF10282$, 
Carmichael.  Roderick  L.,  3d,  q96747. 
Carr,  Benny  M.,  087055. 
Carrier.  David  R..  OS7056. 
Carroll,  Edward  J..  085970. 
Carroll,  John  P.,  087057. 
Cart-r.  Bobbv  J..  097626. 
Caston,  James  C.  091183. 
Cavoli,  Ivo  J.,  08D317. 
Cercy.  James  C.  092174. 
Chalmers.  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  087059. 
Chancellor.  Robert  L..  084138. 
Chandler,  Edward  V.,  Jr..  083377. 
Chandler,  P  .  tzhu^h  H..  Jr..  O87060. 
Chapman.  Clarence  E,,  Jr..  096748. 
Christie.  Jerrold  L..  084964. 
Cliristy.  William  C.  Jr.,  O87705. 
Cini.  Lyn  G.,  097098. 
Clark.  Howard  W..  089788. 
Clark.  Richard  A.,  088626. 
Clark,  Richard  L.,  087062. 
Clark.  Richard  M..  089192. 
Clark,  Vernon  L.,  094280. 
Clarke,  William  E.,  Jr..  087063. 
Clary,  William  T.,  088629. 
Clement,  Joe  M..  085996. 
Clement,  John  P.,  3d,  084770. 
Clifton,  James  A.,  085997. 
Clough,  William  S..  083691. 
Cohen,  Michael  I..  082496. 
Coker,  James  R.,  097292. 
Colby,  Nathaniel  F.,  087066. 
Cole,  John  W.,  084142. 
Cole,  Leslie  W.,  088632. 
Coleman,  Charlie  W.,  099628. 
Collamore,  Jerry  A..  089834. 
Conlon.  John  F..  086007. 
Connolly,  John  D.,  083693. 
Conway,  Rody  M.,  087067. 
Cook,  Donald  M.,  097893. 
Cook,  Kenneth  J.,  089841. 
Cook,  Robert  W..  084144. 
Cooley,  Russell  E.,  3d.  086011.' 
Cooney,  Terence  P.,  089044. 
Cooper,  Robert  H.,  OF100252. 
Cooper,  William  H.,  3d,  O82501. 
Corby,  John  F.,  087068. 
Coreth,  Joseph  H..  087069. 
Cornell,  Marcus  C,  083694. 
Corns,  Johnnie  H.,  094956. 
Corr,  James  C,  087070. 
Cortelli,  Richard  J.,  089978. 
Cotton,  Thojmas  W.,  083881. 
Cotts,  DavJd^..  087071. 
Courts,  PhilipvE.,  097895. 
Covington.  Dwfi^ht  H.,  09428 
Covington,  Henry   H.,   3d,  OS7072. 
Cox,  John  R.,  O87073. 
Cox,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  083882. 
Cox.  Ronald  D.,  091757. 
Coyne,  John  F.,  Jr.,  OD3379. 


Craig.  H.il  N..  O8G019. 
Craig.  Joe  F..  032510. 
Cramer.  Ron;:!d  P..  093380. 
Craven.  R.)nald  E..  086022. 
Crawford.  George  S.,  085512. 
tro.i.-y.  C.avin  H.,  091)631. 
Ci-cightnn.  Francis  W..  085513. 
Crofoot.  George  W..  094021. 
Cross.  George  B..  088035. 
Crowe,  Don..ld  F..  086U27. 
Crowl,  Ron  ild  C.  088037. 
C-owley.  RMi.;kl  C  .  083884. 
Cubert,  Burle.i.:h  M,.  O3G030. 
Culp,  Don  F.,  093033. 
Gumming,    Richard    E.,    OF101901, 
C  urran,  Francis  P.,  084149. 
Ciirran,  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  OF100678. 
Curran,  M.inm  D.,  086033. 
Currin,  David  M.,  084970. 
Custer,  Leslie  L..  O340<k5. 
Cyr.  Arthur  R..  Jr..  O8707G. 
D.iccy.  Robert  J..  OF  1021G9. 
Dahiil.  John  B..  O8G039, 
D.ililingcr,  Richard  K.,  097381. 
Daines,  Guy  E.,  097103. 
Dalhausscr,  Robert  W.,  086041. 
Daniel.  Hov.-.ird.  Jr.,  086042. 
Dankcrt.  Derald  T.,  OF102446. 
Danley,  J-uncs  M.,  Jr.,  093G33. 
Darby.  Barney  D.,  Jr.,  086044. 
D.Trling.  Ivan  R..  OF102447. 
Dasi.  William  A.,  091804. 
Davenport.  Rt)bert  L..  090045. 
Davenport,  William  H.,  087722. 
David,  Ronald  C  ,  088361. 
Davis,  Alexander  D..  093384. 
Davis.  Bruce  H.,  097296. 
Ditvis.  Charley  B..  091806. 
Davis,  Donald'  R..  037079. 
Davis.  George  C,  088644. 
D.ivis.  Kenneth  M..  Jr..  097898. 
Davis,  Paul  L.,  083517. 
Davis,  Robert  E  ,  089328. 
Davis,  Roy  J..  088647. 
D.iwkins,  Peter  M.,  087080. 
D.iwson.  Lawrence  S..  086048. 
Day.  George  E..  087081. 
De  Atkine.  Norvell  B..  087082. 
DeCesare.  Armand  G..  099457. 
De  Ford.  Dale  D.,  086050. 
De  Grant.  Robert  L..  086051. 
DeMetrovich,  Frederick  F,.  088364. 
De  Mont.  Robert  W..  087083. 
De  Nio.  Jean  H..  082538. 
DePace.  Anthony  J..  085521. 
DeRocher,  Robert  F.,  089463. 
DeYoung.  Thomas  A..  086062. 
Dea.iy,  William  T.,  OF100699. 
Del  Buono.  John  A.,  086053. 
Del  Ros.so.  Louis  J.,  099053. 
Delikat,  Stanley  J.,  087085. 
Dcmartlni,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  086055. 
Dembinskl,  Mark  L.,  084974. 
Dendtler.  Robert  B.,  089048. 
Dennis.  John  A..  086057. 
Denzler,  Ancil  L.,  093387. 
Dcvereaux,  Alfred  B..  Jr.,  087086. 
Dewey,  Lawrence  R..  Jr.,  086060. 
Dexter,  Charles  E.,  099817. 
Di  Giacinto,  Joseph  V..  084157. 
Dickson.  Carroll  Z  .  086063. 
Diehl.  Thomas  E.,  086064. 
Dietrich.  Regis  P..  Jr..  086063. 
Dillon,  John  P.,  084158. 
Dishman.  Benjamin  E..  087088. 
Dishner.  WUbert  J.,  Jr.,  083889. 
Doehle.  Douglas  A..  091812. 
Domil,  Stanley  J,,  086072. 
Dombrosky,  Francis  B.,  082545. 
D  jnahue,  -Andrew  J..  082546. 
Donaldson.  Orlow  B.,  3d,  086073. 
Dorland.  Gilbert  N.,  087089. 
Dorris.  Albert  F..  087090. 
Dorsey,  James  A.,  087091. 
Dougherty,  George  J..  091228, 
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LangendorlT.  Herbert  E  .  Jr.,  0855f'8. 
Langfoid.  OlUe  L.,  087213. 
Lar-sen,  Her.ry  S.,  Jr.,  087214. 
La.sncr.  Edwin  J.,  OFl 02052. 
Lasseter,  Earle  F.,  03953G. 
Latiby,  R;jbcrt  P..  038781. 
Laushlin.  Edw.irci  .v..  087215. 
Lavey.  Michael  A.,  0'.)i: '.7. 
Lavine,  S.mford  V.,  099074. 
Lawrence,  Ashlon  C.  Jr..  037216. 
Lawson,  Owan  D.,  O85G02. 
LeClero,  Dick  T.,  087217. 
Ledbetter,  Homer  M..  O8G408. 
Le?.  Cordon  K.,  Jr.,  OCM627. 
Lclimann,  Clark  T..  091909. 
Lchrfeld.  William  R.,  087218. 
Leitzen,  Thomas  R.,  OR6413. 
Leonard.  Daniel  R..  OP102526. 
Lester.  Donald  P.,  02783G. 
Letchworth,  Robert.  087220. 
Ltwi.s,  Homer,  Jr.,  090325. 
Lewi-s,  Todd  M.,  093458, 
Lidy,  Albert  M.,  087223. 
laepins,  Ceorce,  090200. 
Lightner.  Thomas  O..  095352. 
Ligon,  John  L  .  O83G05. 
Linden.  Albert  H..  Jr  .  O86420. 
Lindsey,  Charles  R..  O9020L 
Lindstrom,  Frank  V..  095284. 
Linvcr,  Sidney  L.,  O85606. 
Little,  Williani  E..  Jr.,  092216. 
Livinpston.  George  D..  Jr..  032755. 
Lockiear.  James  P..  OR8792. 
Lockwood,  Edward  D..  087840. 
Loftus.  William  K.,  085201. 
Long,  Gary  D.,  C8;423. 
Long,  Mclvin  D.,  089094. 
Lor.fioria,  Ezckiel,  0387rt5. 
Lord.  Fredf-rirk  J..  .Tr..  090211. 
Eoscy,  Roy  E..  Jr  ,  037224. 
Jjouney,  Patrick  D..  088793. 
Love.  James  E..  0;-;6429. 
Love.  Richard  M..  087841. 
Lovelace,  George  E.,  095065. 
lovvorn.  Robert  H..  085610. 
Lucas.  Robert  H.,  094013. 
Luckc,  David  B..  083747. 
Ludgewait,  Herbert  H.,  0917.53. 
Ludlam,  Donald  M..  087225. 
Luedtke,  David  A..  087226. 
Luksik,  Franklin  D,,  082762. 
Lunt.  Robert  G.,  085612. 
Luther,  William  .A...  Jr.,  087227. 
Lutz,  Charles  M.,  087228. 
Luzietti,  Juhn  E.,  094316. 
Lylcs,  Billy  .A...  094434. 
Lymburiier,  John  F.,  097G23. 
Lymn.  Harry  C,  087223. 
Lynch,  Eugene  S.,  092709. 
Lynn,  Ira  I.,  087842. 
Lylle,  Charles  E,,  087231. 
M.icDontild,  Robert  W.,  085206. 
MacWillie,  Donald  Mac  G..  Jr  .  086440. 
Macci.  David  K.,  085G13. 
Mackey.  Billy  O..  085G14. 
Madden.  James  W^,  087232. 
M.'ddcn.  William  L.,  086441 . 
Madigan,  Eugene  F.,  087233. 
Madigan,  John  E..  08G442. 
Maglin,  Richard  R.,  037234. 
MagnuRsen,  Mark  H..  037235. 
Mairs.  Robert  J.,  3d,  085616. 
Mahive-Oarcia,  oainuel.  083943. 
M.doney.  Mark  J-j-..  038804. 
Maiidcrsoii,  Ivor  C,  OSG449. 
Mandervilie.  Bernard  P..  O8G450. 
Manganaro,  S  Joseph,  096776. 
Mina,   Hal    G.,    088133. 
M.tiislield.  Clayton  J.,  Jr.,  087237, 
Manzo,  Fred  V.,  087238. 
M.irkham,  Don.  037239. 
Markham.  John  F.,  087845. 
M.trks.  Max  G.,  08935G. 
Marlcy,  Ronald  W..  086457. 
Marlow,  John  B..  OF102C97. 
Maroscher,  Albert  G..  086459. 
Marsh,  Byron  D.,  087240. 
Marshall,  William  K.,  037241. 
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M-rnn.Cary  W.,  OF102543. 
M  rnn    Lew.s  R..  087242, 
Mrtm    Richard  H.,  0864G2. 
V  ,r:incz-Bouchcr,  Rafael   E.,  083947. 
M,,=,jn.  Donald  R..  086468. 
Vn^scv.  James  L..  Jr..  087243. 
M.ilchette,  Claude  R.,  086473. 
M'this    Douglas,  08C475. 
Milteo.  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  08G476. 
M.Tt-n"S    Donald  T..  087244. 
MtthewE,  Edwi.rd  W..  083360. 
Matthews.  John  P..  085208. 
Mnzeder.  Clarence  J.,  086477. 
M-x-on.  Ronald  G..  0839.50. 
M.ixwell.  Michael  W.,  08G481. 
Muvers,  John  J.,  Jr..  087245. 
MiV=    James  L.    086483. 
MrAllister.  Max  F..  Jr..  083757. 
M'Cibe,  Franklyn  W.    095358. 
M-Caier   Tom  H."  094771. 
M^Carthv.  Frank  T.,  099917. 
McClurg.' Donald  W.,  087247. 
M-Cluskev.  William  J.,  083951. 
McCOniuH    Gerald  B.,  092222. 
M  Conville,  Frederick  J.,  087248. 
McCOv.  Jcrald  W,.  087249. 
Mccracken,  Henry  E.,  Jr..  087250. 
M-Crarv.  Richarci  F.,  091834. 
McCur.r.uch.  Overton  H.,  086488. 
McCullough,  William  G.,  Jr.,  086489. 
M.-Donald,  Robert  A.,  087251. 
McFadden.  John  H..  08G494. 
McPadden,  Phillip  L.,  086495. 
McGaw,  Charles  D.,  083671. 
McOovern.  Richard  T.,  093056. 
McOovcrn,  William  L..  O953G0. 
McGranahan,  Kenneth  L.,  094320. 
McGrath,  William  B.,  O950C8. 
Mclnerncy,  Bernard  M.,  089253. 
Mclnncs,  Thomas  J..  088286. 
Mcintosh,  Larry  P.,  082794. 
McKeon.  James  E.,  094110. 
McKinnon.   Graham,   3d,   085043. 
McKinzie,  George  J,.  088826. 
McLaughlin,  Edward  J.,  086500. 
McL-iughlin,  Godwin  P..  087254. 
McLcod.  Roger  L..  083958. 
McLeod,  Roy  G..  086501. 
McMahan,  Emmet  K..  3d,  092225. 
McMicken.  Farris  G.,  099924. 
McMorrow,  Thomas  F.,  087255. 
McMullen,  Cliflord  C.  OF102978. 
McKabb,  Jerry  W.,  086503. 
McNamara,  Andrew  T.,  3d,  088443. 
McKamara.  Michael  J..  095623. 
McKernev.  .John  C,  087256. 
McNutt.  Joel  W.,  086505. 
McRorie,  Raymond  C.  099353. 
McEhane,  Donald  L.,  085436. 
McSweencv,  Albert,  Jr.,  087258. 
Meadows,  Kenneth  D.,  092096, 
Med.aris.  John  B.,  Jr.,  087259. 
Megehce,  Daniel  B.,  086509. 
Mellom,  James  T..  085437. 
Meloy.  John  N.,  087260. 
Mentor,  John  L..  086513. 
Mercadante,  Richard   T..  086514. 
Merchant,  Don  L.,  086515. 
Merchant.  James  L.,  086516. 
Merritt,   Richard   H.,   Jr..   082803. 
Metcalf,  George  P.,  3d,  085045. 
Metc;alf.  Ronald  C,  086518. 
Meyer   Richara  J.,  Jr.,  087262. 
Mezins,  Nikolajs,  085793. 
Mickelson,  Roger  W.,  089260. 
Miles.  Elwvn  C,  Jr..  093469. 
Miles,  James  L.,  084224. 
Miles,  Peter  D.,  082806. 
Miley,  John  R.,  086524. 
Millar.  Roger  M..  097329. 
-Miller,  Carl  J..  086525. 
Miller,  Gary  A..  084226. 
Miller,  James  H..  0872G4. 
Miller,  Joseph,  Jr.,  087854. 
Miller,  Ret^ae  H.,  083962. 
Miller.  Sheron  W..  097949. 
Mills,  Jerry  C„  087260. 
Milton,  Maurice  D.,  007331, 
Mftieo.  Nicholas  A.,  085047. 
Miner,  William  H.,  088838. 
Minmch,  Lawrence  E.,  087269. 


Mitchell,  Charles  C,  086532, 
MitcheU,  John  R.,  086533. 
Mitchell,  Radcliffe,  G,  Jr,  091954 
Mitchell,  Richard  G.,  088840. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  P..  094492. 
Moe.  Donald  W..  085623. 
Moellering.  John  H.,  087270. 
Moffitt.  Robert  B.,  087856. 
Mohr,  Carl  E..  099929. 
Mollhen.  Theodore  J.,  097950. 
Monroe.  DeWitt  T.,  Jr.,  087271. 
Montgomery.  Horace.  Jr.,  086536. 
Mooney,  Thomas  R.,  087272. 
Moore,  Claude  P.,  086537. 
Mooie,  George  A.,  085049. 
Moore.  Riley  R..  2d,  087273. 
Moorhead,  John  H.,  08G541. 
Moraski,  Leon  K..  087276. 
Moreland.  Harry  W.,  086544. 
Moreland.  Joseph  A.,  094878. 
Morgan,  Harold  D.,  087858. 
Morris.  Dannie  B.,  089111. 
Morns.  George  A..  086549. 
Morrison,  Marvin  E..  Jr.,  OF102570. 
MorriEsey,  Dennis  J..  Jr.,  087279. 
Morrow,  Douglas  C„  093061. 
Morton,  James  O..  085627. 
Mose.s,  Johnnv  M.,  086553. 
Moss.  Marvin  P.,  087280. 
Motlev,  James  B.,  086557. 
Mountel.  William  E.,  086558. 
Mozey,  William  B.,  Jr.,  086559. 
Muclimore,  Gilbert  L.,  085354. 
Muirhead,  Thomas  H.,  087986. 
Mullen,  Cassius  J..  087281. 
Mullen,  William  J.,  3d,  087282. 
Mullenix,  Ronald  O.,  092742. 
Mulvaney,  Merle  LeR.,  OF100665. 
Mulvev.  Robert  A  ,  094624. 
Murdock.  Delon  T.,  OF102573. 
Murray,  Charles  M.,  OF100322. 
Murray,  Lark  R.,  089114. 
Murray.  Robert  E.,  097346. 
Murry,  William  V.,  087284. 
Musil,  Louis  F.,  087864, 
Mvers,  Marvin  O.,  OB6565. 
Mvers,  Walter  K.,  097749. 
Myers,  William  M.,  092102. 
N.ance,  Nelson  T,.  088456. 
Nash,  John  M.,  087285. 
Naughton.  Hugh  V.,  085051. 
Neal,  John  O.,  Jr.,  087286. 
Nee.  John  R..  091807. 
Nelson,  Carl  W.,  086570. 
Nelson.  Raymond  W.,  082841. 
NelEon.  Roosevelt,  083964. 
Nelson,  Turner  L.,  084796. 
Netzloff,  Edwin  A.,  087287. 
Newberry,  Milton  S.,  087288. 
Nichols,  James  M.,  Jr.,  088859. 
NilsEon,  John  A..  089266. 
Nishimoto.  Masaml,  084239. 
Noga,  Gerald  W.,  087290. 
Nordgren,  Alfred  E.,  Jr.,  087291. 
Norman.  Kenneth  G.,  087292. 
*  Norris,  Jimmy  R.,  092104. 
Norton,  Graham  J.,  Jr.,  090348, 
Norvell,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  085057. 
Novogratz.  Robert  M.,  087293. 
Nowak.  Leonard  G.,  085633. 
Nugent.  Richard  O.,  086580. 
Nufk,  Robert  A..  084240. 
Nunn,  Lee  R.,  Jr.,  C87294. 
OBrien,  James  J.,  087295. 
O'Brvan,  Michael  F.,  091659. 
O'Connor,  Edward  J..  Jr..  083766. 
O'Connor.  Hugh  T.,  087297. 
Odell.ErsalD. ,091481, 
Odom,  Fredwin  M..  099939. 
O'Donovan,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  083767. 
Offield,  Nathan  A.,  082852. 
Offutt,  Edward  W..  086587. 
Ogden,  Gregory  T.,  086588. 
Oliver,  Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  087301. 
Oliver,  Robert  T.,  086593. 
Olson.  Frederick  N.,  085634. 
OMc.ara.  Andrew  P..  Jr.,  087298. 
Ondccker.  Lawrence  W..  094327. 
O'Neill,  Kevin  J.,  087300. 
Oppclander,  Robert  W.,  086596. 
Orndorfl,  John  F..  087302, 


O'Roark,  Dulaney  L.,  Jr.,  OF100326. 
O'Rourke,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  082855. 
Orr,  John  B.,  086597. 
Orr,  Paul  F.,  086598. 
Orth,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  086599. 
Osborn,  John  J.,  084244. 
Osteen,  James  L..  099942. 
Ostermeier,  Wlliiam  F.,  OF102582. 
Ostrow!dzki,  Joseph,  085442. 
O'Sullivan,  Christopher  J.,  085063. 
Ota,  Harry  S.,  099943. 
Ott,  John  S..  086600. 
Otto,  Wilbur  M.,  094880. 
Owens,  Augustus  L..  086602. 
Pace,  Prewitt,  L,,  082860. 
Paddock,  Alf.ed  H.;  Jr.,  091483. 
Pangman,  James  K.,  086604. 
Paquette,  Roger  K.,  087305. 
Parchen,  David  H.,  082864. 
Paris,  William  L„  OF101941. 
Parker,  Purvis  L.,  089600. 
Parker,  Raymond  L.,  087872. 
Parker,  Robert  W.,  086611.         ^ 
Parker,  Wendell  G. ^82866. 
Parks,  James  D.,  Jr.,  087873. 
Parolini,  George  W..  087306. 
Paschall,  Jim  R.,  087307. 
Pasco,  Allen,  085635. 
Passarella.  Patrick  F.,  087308. 
Pastella.  Donald  R.,  087874. 
Patrick,  Horace  B.,  092111. 
Patterson,  Harvey  G.,  OF103003. 
Patterson.  Joseph  M..  095079. 
Pattison.  John  A..  086614. 
Patton.  Garry  L..  099706. 
PawUk,  Eugene  A.,  Sr.,  086617. 
Peeler,  Charles  E..  093486. 
Penrod,  David  J.,  OF102591. 
Perkins.  Jerry  L.,  085067. 
Perry,  Charles  C.  OF102593. 
Perry.  Richard  C.  084248. 
Perrv.  Robert  P.,  096672. 
Perry.  William  R.,  094632. 
Person,  James  L.,  086625. 
Peterson,  Humplirey,  Jr,.  094330. 
Peterson,  Rolland  B..  085069. 
Petrlc,  John  A.,  086627. 
Peyton,  John  H.,  086628. 
Pfabe,  Richard  K.,  085445. 
Pfister,  Cloyd  H.,  099708. 
Phelps,  Keith  A.,  094633. 
Phlfer.  Thomas  K.,  086630. 
Phillips,  Don,  091352. 
Phillips,  Harold  E.,  094635. 
Phillips,  Joseph  A.,  087311. 
Piech,  Arthur  S.,  OP103007. 
Pierce,  Dale  W.,  083971. 
Pierre,  Russell,  Jr.,  086636. 
Pietsch,  Robert  C.  087584. 
Pihl,  Donald  S..  086638. 
Pike,  James'  C  086640. 
Pike,  Verner  N.,  OF103008. 
Pishon.  Nicholas  E.,  066645. 
Pistone.  Ronald  A.,  087312. 
Pitts.  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  094333. 
Flasket.  Richard  L.,  083770. 
Plassmeyer,  Martin  L.,  087313. 
Plummer,  George  W.,  OF102246. 
Plummer.  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  087314. 
Poach.  James  R.,  3d,  089128. 
Poe,  Thurel  J.  Jr.,  086652. 
Pokornv,  J^nthony  G.,  Jr.,  087315. 
Pollard'  Gordon  K.,  082880. 
Pollock,  William  C,  Jr.,  087316. 
Ponton,  Hector  R..  083973. 
Pcole,  Buddy  J.,  086657. 
Poole,  William  J.,  087317. 
Poore,  Roger  S„  092747. 
Pope,  John  L„  087887. 
Posey,  Dudley  M.,  086659. 
Posev,  Frank  D.,  082881. 
Potts.  William  E.,  096788. 
Poudrier,  Gerald  E.,  099379. 
Pound,  Bruce  W.,  091356. 
Powell,  Jamo  C,  094636. 
Powell,  Roger  E..  097184. 
Powers,  Bvron  L..  091982. 
Prahm.  Bvron 'F.,  082885. 
Prentice,  Charles  C,  087888. 
Presnell,  Darrell  D.,  082886. 
Price.  Herman  L.,  082887. 
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Vr.  k.  Courtney  E..  087319. 

Pi-urtt.  BUly  R.,  085072. 

Punn.iii,  V.':;ii.ini  P..  OS3577. 

Putnam.  Sidney  P..  OS2891.    . 

Quattlebaum.  Charles  W.,  085643. 

Quiiilan.  Patrick  J.,  08564-i. 

Qui-.m.  John  T.,  099<J61. 

Quinn.  Roger  A.,  037320. 

R.iefz,  Paul  E.,  O950S8. 

E.i.Taelc,  Eugcue  J.,  OCqo66. 

RafTerty.  Joseph  V.,  086667. 

Ramey.  H.irold  M..  085645. 

R-anscy.  R.i-mond  R..  Jr.,  087321. 

Ranch.  Lewis  C,  087323. 

R.ir.dall.  Thonais  G..  085446. 

Rapaport.  Benjamin,  036C68. 

Rosk.  Eich.irdH.,  087893. 

RatcliiTe.  Jchn  P..  O86G70. 

R..th.  Peter  F..  089579. 

Ranpp.  Edsv.ird  R..  082895. 

Ravan,  Jack  E..  087324. 

Rav,-lings.  Charles  S.,  093073. 

Ray.  H  .rrv  D..  Jr..  036671. 

Ray.  Paul  H..  OPU 02604. 

Rebholz.  Edv.urd  S.,  033647. 

Rechcr.  Ronr.ld  R..  OB7326. 

Roddiii.  Thomas  E.,  086672. 

Redding,  Frank  J.,  3d,  087327. 

Redmond.  Burt  P.,  034254. 

Reed,  George  B..  09971G. 

Reed.  John  W..  O6o673. 

Rees,  Warren  K.,  083975. 

Rcid.  Loren  D.,  083435. 

Reid,  Thomas  F.,  089480. 

Rcinen.  Robert  H.,  087893. 

Reinhnrd.  Donald  R..  OS7328. 

Renalds.  Huu'!i  II..  087329. 

Reneau.  Jo^e-h  S.,  091363. 
.   Renfro,  Ronald  D.,  084255. 

Resley,  Pairick  E.,  085075. 

Ro7.erts,  David  G.,  036675. 

Rhen.  Thomas  A..  091988. 

Rhoad?.  Miiton  D.,  036677. 

Richard,  Virgil  A..  O3G680. 

Richards,  Arthur  E.,  3d.  086681. 
Richards.  Gerald  T.,  085651. 
Richardson,  C::c-.=;te  T.,  Oal3C.3. 
Richardson.  Ja.seph  B.,  089135. 
Richardson,  Odie  B.,  Jr..  092243. 
Rider,  C'.v.rles  R.,  083S97, 
Ricgs,  Gary  A..  C00C74. 
Rill,  Joseph  H.,  Jr..  032008. 
Riordan,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  087331. 
R:z20,  Pctvr  J.,  083977. 
Roach,  Armand  D.,  Jr.,  0892S1. 
Roberts,  Joel  E.  L..  08G6S9. 
Roberts,  Miiton  R.,  G82913. 
Roberts.  Thom.as  D.,  2d.  037334. 
Robinson,  Charles  A..  Jr  ,  085079. 
Robinson,  Edr.-ard  C,  087335. 
Robinson.  James  C.  Jr.,  OS3978. 
Roche,  V/ilham  H.,  Jr..  091366. 
Roemin;?,  Fredric  E.,  036C97. 
Roeslcr,  Giibert  E.,  087336. 
P-ogers,  David  H..  037337. 
Rogers,  Frederick  T.,  0913G7. 
Refers,  J.i.mes  D.,  091904. 
Powers.  Ja.mfs  H.,  OD0135. 
Rogers.  Richard  E.,  037333. 
Rogers,  Richard  L.,  O.Tr^SS. 
Ro  jt,  Duane  B.,  053030. 
P.oppo.  Leo  J..  Co5245. 
Rosamond .  John  B.,  038905. 
Pose.  Robert  S..  082921. 
Ross,  La',\Tenco  C.  037340. 
Rothblum.  Rirhnrd  A..  037342. 
Rougeau,  James  L.,  O9043D. 
Pounsev;!;e,  Richard  G  ,  086706. 
Roush,  David  I;.,  0873  44. 
Ro'.ve.  J;'mes  C  .  087345. 
Rubio,  Eiir^pedes.  Jr.,  099722. 
Rncrcn.stoin   Frt'rar  H.,  OB6708. 
R'lnke,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  OF100341. 
Rusch,  Richard  M.,  0342''2, 
Rushton,  Pierce  A.,  Jr.,  087347. 
Russell.  Frederick  W,,  3d.,  084263. 
Riisr.ell.  Thomas  B.,  087348. 
Rutledge,  Leslie  E.,  Jr.,  082930. 
Ryan,  Robert  H.,  087350. 
Ryburn,  Glenn  O.,  Jr.,  097031. 
Ryker.  George  C,  097032. 
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Sad'.er,  Richard  C,  083713, 

Salley,  Robert  W..  086715. 

Salomon,  Leon  E.,  091G78. 

Salter,  Ronald  H.,  087351. 

Sambol,  Donald  G.,  090452. 

S. maker.  John  M.,  092538. 

Sanders,  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  OS67lhr. 

Sanders,  P.ail  B.,  032933. 

Sanner,  Herman  R.,  002034. 

Santos.  Melccio  Z..  Jr.,  087353. 

Sargent.  Terrence  D.,  082935. 

Sattcrwhite,  James  J.,  087355, 

Sauer,  Jack  L.,  084265. 

S.amders,  James  D.,  083781. 

Sauvagcot,  Jean  A.,  091373. 

Schafer,  Lawrence  H.,  032040. 

Schiano,  Louis  J..  086725. 

Sciilapak.  Benjamin  R..  08G726, 

Sciilieper,  David  P.,  091631. 

Schloessor.  Robert  P.,  097196. 

Schlossberg,  Arnold,  Jr.,  083383 

Schmacker,  Brnce  E.,  0373.38. 

Schmid,  Karl  F.,  086729, 

.Schmid,  Thom.as  W.,  0999S6. 

Schmidt,  Peter  B,,  087359. 

Schneebeck,  Gene  A.,  OBG731. 

Schooner,  Murray  J.,  Oo37c;4. 

Schor,  Steplion  H.,  036734. 

Schorr,  Gerard  J.,  085602. 

Schott.  Joseph  D.,  092247. 

Schow,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  087362. 

Sr^'arader,  Johnie  R.,  0915G8. 

Schreifels,  Eugene  H.,  0948G9, 

Sciariver,  Robert  F.,  088490. 

.Sc!u-cu£r,  Romayne  E.,  088916. 

S^hroeder,  Louis  J..  087364. 

Schuettc,  Ronald  \V.,  085250. 

Sehultz,  Gary  E.,  088919. 
Schumann,  Reinhard  H.,  089597 

Schwab,  Don  A.,  035033. 
S.hwariz,  Paul  R.,  094340. 
Schv.-artz.  William  L.,  087365. 
Scillian,  Billie  H.,  095387. 
Scott,  Janies  MacK.,  O&3990. 
Scott.  John  O.,  097973. 
Scott,  Walter  J.,  092007. 
Scijtt,  William  A.,  086740. 
Scovel,  Dennis  A.,  0993f>2. 
Sechtman.  Paul  L.,  085252. 
Sccrest,  Bobby  P.,  092243. 
Seitz,  John  A..  3d,  086743. 
Scrda,  Wi'.liam  C,  Jr..  083991. 
Seybcld,  Thomas  K.,  087368. 
Shackelford.  Wi'.iiam  L.,  099990. 
KhafTer,  Malcolm  S.,  086''.48. 
Shain.  Robert  G.,  087369. 
Shanahan,  Edward  J„  Jr.,  089140 
vSharp,  John  B.,  085800. 
Shaw.  Terrence  L.,  083752. 
SheafTer,  Phillip  G..  087372. 
Slieedy,  Louis  W,,  086753. 
Shelby,  Donald  M.,  082957. 
Shelton,  Hal  T..  084270. 
Shelton,  Ronald  T.,  087374. 
Shcpard.  George  T.,  032959. 
Shepard.  Phillip  G.,  086754. 
Shephard.  David  A.  C,  086755 
Sherrell,  Wilson  J..  036757. 
Shilling.  Jack  C,  037913. 
Shock,  John  P.,  Jr.,  Of;7375. 
Shouso,  Delbert  F.,  080753. 
Shrivcr.  Louis  ^L.  Jr..  083790. 
Shrontz,  Alva  G.,  099992. 
Shunk,  William  A.,  094132. 
Silva,  Warren  R..  0867C3. 
Simmons,  Jerry  W.,  097979. 
Simp.-on,  Donald  T.,  03V378. 
.Simpson,  John  D.,  087379, 
Simp.son,  Robert  M.,  094343. 
Simroc,  Theodore  W.,  Jr.,  08733( 
Sims,  Joim  R.,  OF101045. 
Singer,  Lawrence  A.,  0913B3. 
Singleton,  lUchard,  OF102033. 
SI.-. son.  Brooks  H.,  OC7:i81. 
Sisterman,  Lawrence  E.,  083708. 
Sitten,  John  R.,  Jr.,  004273. 
Sivert,  William  D.,  Jr.,  089379, 
.Skidmore,  John  D.,  09u491. 
Skowronek,  Richard  P.,  087382. 
Slater,  Paul  A.,  087G18. 
Sluyton,  Emmett,  Jr.,  086774. 


SHfer,  Richard  D.,  036775. 

Slocum,  Neil  R.,  038939. 

Smart,  Donald  L.,  087383. 

Smart,  Lee  D.,  088207. 

Smith,  Allen  D.,  085607. 

Smith.  Biliy  V.,  086777. 

Smith,  Charles  E..  086773. 

Smith,  Diume  N.,  085669. 

Smith,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  084275. 

Smith,  Gary  N.,  093079. 

Smitli,  Glenn  A.,  2d,  O3G780. 

Smith,  Jack  C,  Jr..  OS7334. 

Smith.  Lee  C,  Jr.,  083994. 

Smith,  Richard  N.,  082978. 

Smith,  Robert  .'\..  089383. 

Smith,  Robert  3.,  OF100352. 

Smith,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  085261. 

.Smith,  .Stanley  L..  Jr.,  092124. 

Smith,  Tliomas  S.,  Jr..  087621. 

Smith,  Warren  s..  087385. 

Smith,  William  G.,  095G26. 

Smithcrman,  Joe  V.,  088945. 

Snell,  Douglas  II.,  092J52. 

Snell.  Robert  A..  081276. 

Snow.  Quentin  E.,  088497. 

Snyder,  Tiiomas  E,,  083995. 

Socks,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.,  087386. 

Solomoai,  Irwin  E.,  0852G2. 

Solomrin,  William  V.,  08l'985. 

Soriano,  Fehciano  P..  086791, 

Sovine.  Leroy  K.,  080794. 

Sowell,  M.rk  S.,  Jr.,  OD0623. 

Spanjers.  Leonard  J.,  037920, 

Sparhng,  D.uTyl  E.,  086796. 

Spearman,  David  L..  083996. 

Spears,  Tom.  0913S3. 

Spence.  James,  097653. 

Spera,  Francis  P.,  O0G799. 

Spitz,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  O9308L 

Sprlngiield,  Bruce  W.,  086802. 

Squire,  Jolm  H.,  0339D3. 

St.  Amant,  Jc  eph  F..  087928. 
St.  John,  John  E.,  099400. 
Stad'er,  Gen  Id  P.,  087389. 
Stalker,  Paul  R.,  09539G. 
Stallings.  Jimmiie  L..  090267. 
Stanley,  Frcdc-ric^k  J.,  087627. 
Stansell,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  OSC805. 
Starley.  Vernon  B.,  085672. 
Stanch.  Edward  G.,  087390. 
Stead,  Robert  W,,  092C18. 
Stea.kley,  David  L.,  087930. 
Stebbins.  Allen  F.,  080810. 
Stebbins.  Ronald  S..  086311. 
Steele.  Jerry  T..  034230. 
Steele,  Merrill  F.,  Jr..  0829S8. 
Stephens,  Donald  L..  094G49. 
Stephens,  Glen  C,  OF102639, 
Stevens,  Eulin  L.,  086814. 
Stewart.  Alexander  G.,  090081. 
Stewart,  Robert  G.,  084000. 
Stiles,  Howard  J.,  OS7392. 
Stokke,  Edward  T.,  OF100009, 
Stout,  Stephen  P.,  Orj8558. 
Strandes,  Peter  K..  090525. 
Streeter,  V/ilU   m  F..  030323. 
Strickland.  Robert  D.,  O39620. 
Strickler.  John  C,  Jr..  C97361. 
Stroll.  George  C.  08CC25. 
Stromtaerrr,  Peter  L.,  087395. 
Stroud.  Lamar  .'\..  .Jr..  OF! 00011. 
Stuart.  Jame-  E.  B..  Jr..  097334. 
Stults,  Claude  L..  Jr.,  086828. 
Su-Erown.  James  C.  OF100013. 
SuUenbergcr,  Louis  E..  Jr..  087397. 
Sullivan.  Joseph  H..  087398. 
Sundt,  Richard  S.,  087399. 
Susz.ynski,  Joseph  F.,  090804. 
Sutton.  Dona.ld'ra,,  084284. 
Sutton,  James  C,  OFlOOiS  9. 
Sutton.  Willia.m  J.L.  Jr..  002021. 
Svendsen,  Don  F.,  087400. 
Swain.  Richard  C,  092129. 
Swan,  Sinclair  O  ,  003015. 
Sweeney,  Robert  F.,  086337. 
Swindells,  John  E,,  086(;38. 
Swinson,  Ben.jamin  L.,  091401. 
Szustak,  Frank  G.,  080842. 
Talbot,  Ralph,  4l.h,  090538. 
Talkington,  Thomas  E,.  090163. 
Tamer,  Robert  S.,  087940, 
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Tannenbaum.  David  L.,  OB7G34. 
Tarbet,  Kenneth  D.,091.')26. 
X-vior  Harry.  Jr.,  098471. 
T-ivlor'  James  R..  087941. 
T'r'-'cr    Piiul  W..  088970. 
Tavior.  Ralph  W..  0868-1G. 
rVvlor  William  D..  08GB47. 
t':;--o''  William  E.,  084004. 
Temple,  William  E.  087401. 
Tc""-'nt   Charles  E.,  0874U2. 
-eani':   Gavland  L  .  083020. 
Te'-v  Robert  L.,  092132. 
Tp'rseck   Richard  J.,  O8C850, 
Thibodeau,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  083801. 
Thoma,  Charles  J.,  O89390. 
Thomas,  Charles  R.,  088972, 
Thomas,  Kenneth  E  .  084006. 
Thomas.  M^trvm  L.,  Jr.,  087403. 
Thomas.  Piiillip  J-  086853. 
Thomas.  William  S.,  3d,  OF103052 
Thompson,  Billie  F.,  085679. 
Thompson.  James  P.,  Jr..  086856. 
Thompson,  John  T..  Jr.,  094503. 
Thompson.  Paul  F,,  2d,  086857. 
Thompson.  Robert  A.,  087945. 
Thompson.  Vernon  D.,  086858. 
Tho-nton,  Tommy  W.,  093526. 
Thudium.  Christian  C,  Jr.,  087404 
Tillar  Donaldson  P.,  Jr.,  087405. 
Tillinc  William  T..  Jr..  084287. 
Tipka"  John  W. ,086801. 
Tippm.  Garold  L..  083025. 
Tipton  Carl  W.  090111. 
Tobin.  Ernest  H.,  099746. 
Todaro,  Josc;)h  E..  087400. 
Todd, -Man  R,  G97212. 
Tomberlm,  John  R.,  Jr.,  O91"10. 
Tomiczek  P.ail  W.,  Jr.,  087407. 
Tompson.  John  C.  086864 
Toner,  Richard  M.,  OF10O880. 
Tocthaker.  Thomas  R..  086866. 
Torretto,  Richard  J.,  087951. 
Toskev.  William  M.,  087408. 
Towniev,  Robert  R.,  085274. 
Tozler,  Robert  E..  087644. 
Treacv.  John  T..  087645. 
Tredinnlck.  Richard  E.,  097485. 
Tremavne.  James  R..  094898. 
Tripp.  Frederick  G.,  083031. 
Tritaik,  Wayne  A.,  086871. 
Tntz.  Jam.es  W.,  087410. 
Tticker.  Everette  L.,  Jr.,  083032. 
Tucker,  John  D.,  086873. 
Tucker.  Tracy  W.,  086874. 
Tucker.  Wood.^on  C,  3d,  090561. 
TuUv,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  087411. 
Tunnell,  William  R..  098338. 
Turenne.  Paul  N.,  084011. 
Turgeon.  Gareth  M.,  OF100361. 
Turlev.  Jesse  D.,  3d,  086877. 
Turner.  Peter  J.,  089303. 
Turner.  Rex  M.,  088509. 
•Turner,  Robert  A.,  087413. 
Turpm.  Robert  P.,  095110. 
T\-ler.  Erven  S..  087414. 
Tyler.  James  R.,  082372. 
U'hler.  Robert  G..  C86880. 
Uhliich,  Theodore  W.,  Jr..  083034. 
Ulzheimer.  Robert,  083806. 
Unger.  Curtis  G.,  OF101841. 
Urciuoli.  George  R..  093094. 
Valandrv.  David  D.,  097215. 
Valimont.  Benjamin  F..  090568. 
Van  Devender,  Edward  P.,  084013. 
Van  Loben  Sels.  James  W..  087415. 
Van  Stcenbersen.  Albert  R..  083807 
Van  Zandt.  Homer  R..  OF102653. 
Vanhooe=er.  David  P.,  085687. 
Vanlandingham,  Robert  E.,  085688 
•  Vansant.  Keith  F.,  097366. 
Varley,  William  L.,  099405. 
X',H;ghn.  John  P..  034291 . 
Venden.  Roger,  D..  080891. 
Venzke.  Gene  A..  086392. 
Vermette.  Robert  E,  094901. 
Versace.  Humbert  R  .  087417. 
Vinettl,  Peter  A.,  086896. 
yogi,  Raymond  E  .  094354. 
Volpe.  Michael.  083808. 
Waddell,  Marion  F.,  083043. 
Wagnet,  Edward  H.,  033044. 


Wagner,  Michael  P.,  083517. 
Wagner,  Robert  C,  085689. 
Wait.  William  M.,  086900. 
Wakelin,  John  D.,  094507. 
Walker,  Cliflord  M.,  Jr.,  089307. 
Wall,  Kenneth  L.,  086903, 
Wall,  William  J..  Jr.,  086904. 
Wallace,  Malcolm  K.  R.,  086905. 
Wallace,  Richard  C,  083049. 
Walsh,  James  E.,  Jr.,  087418. 
Walsh,  Richard  J.,  088992, 
Walter,  Dennis  I.,  087419. 
Walters.  Charles  C  083051. 
Walters,  James  P.,  087421. 
Walton,  Ronald  A,,  083052. 
Walton,  Warren  J.,  089160. 
Warmath.  Julius  G.,  085384. 
Warren,  Warren  J.,  087424. 
Warvi,  Martin,  M.,  098279. 
Wasson,  James  V„  085694, 
Watson,  Charles  W.,  097803. 
Watson.  Kermit  G.,  OF103070. 
Watts,  Thurman,  085279. 
Weatherly,  Emory  D.,  Jr.,  088998. 
Weaver,  Carl  A,,  Jr.,  087425, 
Webb,  Daniel  J.,  083058. 
Webb.  Earl  E..  092606. 
Webb,  James  R.,  088223. 
Webb.  Waldo  R.,  086915. 
Webber.  Paul  B.,  083059. 
Weber,  Ralph  P,.  087426. 
Weber,  William  J.,  091416. 
Weeklev,  Robert  M.,  087430. 
Weeks,  Joseph  P.,  086916. 
Weeks,  William  J.,  Jr.,  086917. 
Weisler.  Julian  E.,  2d.  087432. 
Weiss,  James  J.,  099413. 
Welch,  Richard  D  ,  Jr.,  087433. 
Welker.  John  J.,  086921. 
Wells,  James  L..  086922. 
Wells,  Theodore  D.,  087434. 
Welsh,  Richard  W.,  084020. 
Wesel,  Robert  M„  086925. 
Westgard,  William  C,  086927. 
Wheeler,  Albin  G.,  093100. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  087437. 
Wheeler.    Robert    A.,    087438. 
Wheeler,  Rock  C,  Jr.,  084297. 
Whitacre,  Dorwin  H.,  099414. 
White,  Donald  P.,  085100. 
Whitehead,  Dorsey  M.,  083068. 
Whiteside.  Jerry  E.,  086930. 
Whitley,  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  086931. 
Whitmarsh,  Donald  B.,  088228. 
Whorton.  Billy  L.,  092608. 
Wicker,  Ra\-mond  K.,  OF100042. 
Wickstrom,  Charles  J.,  085700. 
Widder,  David  J.  W..  086934. 
Wigner.  Larrv  R.,  094509. 
Wilbanks. 'Ronald  H..  Jr.,  092043. 
Wilev,  Larry  N..  087440. 
Wilhite,  James  A.,  084022. 
Wilkerson,  Edwin  A„  086937. 
Wilkinson,  Cicero,  084023, 
Wilkinson,  Coleman  D.,  092045. 
Wilkinson,  Tary  D.,  085701. 
Williams,  Billy  D.,  085702. 
Williams,  Donald  B.,  087441, 
Williams,  Joe  E.,  087442. 
Williams,  Phillip  J.,  093540. 
Williams.  Robert  S..  Jr..  084025. 
Williams.  Russell  L.,  096553. 
Williams.  Stuart  H.,  092273. 
Williamson.  Alan  R..  086940. 
Willoughbv.   Kenneth   L.,   084026. 
Wilmoth.  Frederick  L..  087443. 
Wilson.  Carroll  R..  086941. 
Wilson.  Douglas  B..  Jr.,  083812. 
Wilson,  GitTord  D.,  094802. 
Wilson.  Henry  W..  086943. 
Wilson.  James  F..  038232. 
Wilson,  John  S.,  087444. 
Wilson.  Martin  L..  086945. 
Wilson.  Sanford  H.,  OF102678. 
Windham.  William  J..  086946. 
Winebarccr.  Marion  C,  086947. 
Winter.  M  airice  G..  086950. 
Wise.  George  W.,  OFl 00046. 
Wise.  Ronald  T..  091728. 
Witliincton.  Robert  J  .  083815. 
Witter,  Lee  F..  084300. 


Wolfe.  June  E.,  Jr.,  091540. 
Wolfe,  Rodney  D.,  087978. 
Wood,  Robert  D,,  083083. 
Woodall,  Jack  D.,  084301. 
Woodhouse,  Donald  L.,  086955. 
woods,  Roy  S.,  Jr,,  086956. 
Worthington,  Wayne  L.,  087980. 
Wosicki,  Walter  J.,  087446. 
Wright,  Dean  W.,  091432. 
Wright.  Willie  F.,  086960. 
yat«man,  Sidney  H.,  087448. 
Yates,  Richard  P.,  086963. 
Yawn,  Malcolm  T.,  OF101149. 
Yeats,  Philip  L.,  087449. 
Yelverton,  Rush  S.,  087450. 
Yoder,  Kenneth  E.,  083817. 
Yon,  Frank  E.,  086967. 
Young,  Carl  L..  086970. 
Young,  Leon  A,,  OF103084. 
Young,  Troy  R.,  087672. 
Zachary,  James  L..  092149. 
Zagalak.  Stanley  J.,  087452. 
Zahn,  Kenneth  C,  086973. 
Zajac,  Stephen  G.,  086974. 
Zaldo,  William  T.,  3d,  087453. 
Zeltman,  Ronald  W,,  084305. 
Zierak,  Robert  A.,  086976. 
Zierdt.  William  H.,  3d,  087454. 
Zimbrick.  Duane  E.,  085712. 
Zukowski,  Albin  T.,  087675. 
Zumbro.  Harold  D.,  085714. 

To  be  captains,  Chaplain 

Banks,  Dallas  C,  Jr.,  097372. 
Bartley,  Don  L,,  OF102134. 
Borson,  Bernard  K.,  OF102142. 
Brough.  Alfred  E.,  OF100242. 
De  Santis,  Michael  M.,  099038. 
DeVeaux,  John  A.,  Jr.,  OF102172, 
Greenspan. y^lan  M.,  OF102194. 
Hanson,  James  E.,  097762. 
Lembke,  Paul  W.,  099191. 
Linderman,  James  R.,  OF100308. 
Millard.  Harry  L.,  098547. 
Moore,  Bobby  D..  OF100319. 
Scott,  John»C.,  099727. 
Van  Meter,  "James  W.,  Jr.,  097990. 
Wilk,  Max  W.,  OF100365. 

To  be  captains,  Women's  Army  Corp» 

Carroll,  Sallie  L.  E.,  L606. 
Gross,  Dorothy  M.,  L629. 
Hodges,  Mae  E.,  L612. 
Kelly,  Jacquelln  J.,  L601. 
Murray,  Haraldean,  L605. 
Phillips.  Charlotte  E.,  L581. 
Thornton,  Dorothy  J.,  L584. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Abrams.  Arthur  J.,  OF100862. 
Allison.  Howard  H.,  OF102795. 
Ballard,  Jerry  D.,  099784. 
Barclay,  William  A.,  OF102404. 
Barreca,  Nicholas  E.,  OF102405. 
Beaver,  Harry  C„  OF102137, 
Biles,  Andrew  R.,  Jr.,  OF101799. 
Blumhardt,  Ralph,  OF101801. 
Boulis,  Matthew  N.,  OF102143. 
Brown,  Frank  M.,  OF100490. 
Buckingham,  Frank  M.,  OF100244. 
Carolan,  Patrick  J.,  OF100764. 
Cavanagh,  Richard  C,  OF102830. 
Clark,  James  R.,  OF100249. 
Clarke.  John  S.,  OF102159. 
Cudia.  Joseph,  OF102444. 
Eversmann,  William  W.,  Jr.,  OF102178. 
Falchetta,  Stephen  L.,  OF101812. 
Finkel.  Arnold,  OF101813. 
Fishburn,  Bruce  R.,  OF101085. 
Fleurant.  Lucien  B.,  OF101152. 
Fravel.  William  J.,  OF102875. 
Gardner,  William  R.,  OF101814, 
Gerlock,  Amil  J.,  Jr.,  OF102880. 
Gibbons.  Robert  B.,  OF101073. 
Groesbeck,  Clarence  J..  OF103365. 
Gross,  Alton  F.,  OF100218. 
Handley.  George  J..  OF100457. 
Hansen,  Ra\-mond  A..  OF100469. 
Harper.  Randall  C.  OF100278. 
Harris.  Hugh  G..  OF101819. 
Hess.  Richard  J  .  OF100952. 
Hobson.  Robert  W..  2d.  OF101822. 
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Hodges  John  McT..  OF101823. 
Hofeldt.  Fred  D..  Jr..  OF101108. 
Hovov.  LesUe  M..  OF102501. 
Hunter.  John  D.,  Jr.,  OF102503. 
Kcaruev.  John  J.,  OF101827. 
Knepshield.  James  H..  OF101832. 
Lev. lie,  R:churd  B..  OF100659. 
Lehman.  Richard  H  .  OF101838. 
Linden.  David  A..  OF100739. 
L:ndor,  Charles  \V.,  OF101839. 
L.ndstrom.  Eric  E..  OF102216. 
LiDtak.  Richard  A..  OF100781. 
Llewellvn.  Cr.^.ig  H..  OF100913. 
Lov.rv,  koswell  T..  OF102218. 
M:irt:n,  Loren  W.,  OF100312. 
McBride,  William  P..  OF102220. 
McDonald.  Herbert  B  ,  OF100107. 
McKee.  Alan  F..  OF101845. 
McKee.  Willis  P. .'Jr..  OF102973. 
M.M.inis.  James  C.  OF100268." 
Miura.  Calvin  M.,  OF102231. 
Mock.  Joseph.  P..  OF102232. 
N.\^Ie.  John  P..  OF102234. 
Nelson.  James  H..  OF100436. 
Peck.  Morc.n  S..  OF102588. 
Polender.  Bruce  A..  OF102248. 
Ribbe.  Robert  E..  OF100138. 
Robinson.  TheodDre  A..  OF102611. 
Rock.  Nicholas  L..  OF:00869. 
Rvder.  Geofrrey,  C.  OF101858. 
S.icks,  Richard"  P..  OF102622. 
Sair.scn,  Donald  W..  OF102263. 
Sobesta.  Donald  G.,  OF100349. 
Shaw.  James  T.,  OF101859. 
Slaushter.  John  C.  099998. 
Smith.  Donald  R..  OF102117. 
Solomon.  Herbert  M.,  OF101174. 
Spicer.  Melvin  J.,  OF100115. 
Stark,  Fred  R.,OF102637. 
Sta-sko.  The  nas  W..  OF101860. 
Stevens,  Kenneth  McA..  OF101264. 
Stevenson.  James  R..  OF100389. 
Sulliva:-..  Robert  G..  OF103050. 
Thomas.  D  ivld  R..  OF101361. 
Tl-iomas.  Sre-phen  R.,  OFl 00683. 
Tomlin.  Jerrold  E..  OF102284. 
Walters.  Theodore  A..  OF102288. 
Webster.  Phillin  L..  OF101864. 
Whalev.  Sidney  F..  Jr..  OF101198. 
Williams,  Charle.s  E..  OF102296. 
Woldofif,  Mitchell.  OF102G80.  ' 

Yelland.  Graham,  OF  101274. 
Zuck,  Thomas  F..  OF102303. 

To   be   captains.  Dental  Corps 
Beasley,  Joe  D..  3d.  OFin0353. 
Bent,  jerry  P.,  OF102814, 
Fagcuri.  Edward  L..  OF102867. 

Gold'berg,  Stuart  E,,  OF101092. 

Henry.  S.imuel  W,.  OF102403. 

Holden.  Richard  C  .  OF101207. 

King,  David  L..  098132, 

Kirchoff.  Rodney  M..  QF101052. 

Matich.  Joseph  A..  OF102020. 

Tempel.  Thomas  R.,  OF100681. 

To   be   captains.    Veterinary   Corps 

Earck.  John  C.  099785. 

Bixby,  Howard  R.,  037279. 

Carr.'iway.  Claude  W..  Jr..  036748. 

DePaoli.  Alexander.  097702. 

Freel.  Marvin  E..  099843. 

G'.dzik,  Joseph  R  .  099852. 

Hilmap.  Duane  E.,  099870. 

Huxsoil,  David  L..  OF102923. 

Johnsen,  Dennis  O  .  OC*9334. 

Keefe.  Thomas  J.,  099890. 

Morri.5.  James  M..  099931, 

Nix.  Marvin  S.,  Jr..  099361. 

Reddm.  George  B..  Jr  .  099335. 

Riddell.  John  R,.  09713.5. 

Robinson.  David  M,,  09951.5, 

Sims,  William  M..  Jr..  0:j9229. 

Smith,  Paul,  OFl 01169. 

Stanton,  Jack  S..  097261. 

Stephenson.  Edward  H..  OF101206. 

Stumbo,  Barnev  A.,  097710. 

Van  Zviveld.  William  A.,  OF100364. 

Via,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  OF100025. 

Vosdingh,  Ralph  A.,  099409. 

Walker,  Jerry  S,,  099115. 


To    be    captains.    Medical    Scr^.icc    Corps 

Anderson,  Leroy  S.,  084118. 

Bardill,  Donald  R.,  091548. 

Bevilacqua,  Joseph  J.,  091553.' 

Boston.  Lester  E..  Jr..  088576. 

Boyd,  William  M.,  Jr  ,  OF101203 

Boyer,  John  W..  091557. 

Br.idy.  Patrick  H..  O8S015. 

Brewer,  Jerry  R.,  094994. 

Burton,  Nelson  L.,  035960. 

Carter.  William  A..  088350. 

Cobbs.  Jolm  R,.  OB5733. 

Cohen,  Mtyer  W..  087710. 

Corn,  Poe  R..  095638. 

Crow,  Kenneth  E..  O3G025. 

Cvgan,  Herbert  E..  084071. 

Diffie.  Dale  P..  OF102173. 

Dimmitt,  V.'illiam  A.,  088368. 

Dix.  Richard  A..  085523. 

Drvden.  David  D..  082551. 

Duffy.  Paul  F.,  088255. 

Dupuy.  Lloyd  C,  O8G099. 

Fain.  Ronald  A..  084983. 

Fechner,  Ruben  F.,  Jr..  082572 

Field.  Richi-rd  W..  086137. 

Fletcher,  Oliver  K.,  Jr.,  088679 

Giroux.  Arthur  R,,  094751. 

Good,  Roger  S,.  OF100855. 

Grodt,  Robert  G.,  096679. 

H.ibeck.  Edgar  J..  091835. 

Hanson,  Robert  L..  099858. 

Harris.  Leonard  G.,  094087. 

Hatfield,  Ec.rl  P.,  0944t)3. 

Hayes,  John  D..  083913,  f 

Helgeson,  James  G,.  096981. 

Heller,  Kyle  :\I..  088730. 

Helser.  Carl  W..  088005. 

Higgs,  Richard  H.,  08625C. 

Hiil.  William  R.,  086259. 

H,;ke.  Mark  L.,  096983. 

Hubbart,  J,.nies  .\..  092070. 

Jackson,  Thomas  C,  086311. 

Jenkins,  Willi.im  N.,  085775. 

John;on,  Harry  D..  094766. 

Keim,  Walter  H.,  089232. 

Kelling.  George  H.,  085539. 

Kennan.  Janies  S..  086356. 

Kielman,  Roger  W.,  086362. 

Lamport.  James  E.   092084. 

Lander.  Robert  J..  088779. 

Lanier.  Daniel,  Jr.,  098439. 

LaValley,  John  W.,  094481. 

Leach,  William  O..  085788. 

Logan.  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  083940. 

Madden.  John  T..  Jr.,  088281. 

McLeod.  William  R..  088827. 

Milske.  Thomas  R..  088155. 

Moore,  Douglas  E.,  086539. 

Moseley,  Robert  R.,  091946. 

Murphy,  Robert  J..  088853. 

Murray,  Robert  E..  092101. 

Norton.  George  T..  094120. 

O'Donnell.  Frank  P..  08.3061. 

Paul,  C.  Peter,  087875. 

Payne.  John  C,  086619. 

Picha.  Norbert  O..  088876. 

Pittman,  Thurman  M  ,  086648. 

Poksay,  Robert  A..  095082. 

Proe.  John  D,.  086064. 

Roberts,  John  E..  082912. 

Rockwell.  John  H.,  088902. 

Roles,  Robert  H.,  091G76. 

Russillo,  Michael  P,.  Jr,,  08831 

Scanlan,  William  H..  03H914., 

Schiefer,  Donald  D..  004642. 

Short.  Edward  A  ,  088204. 

Simpson,  C.ilbrieth  L  .  Jr..  08JD764. 

Sites.  William  G..  088206. 

Slyman,  George  L.,  095393. 

Snyder,  Harvey  W..  2d.  OB7G23. 

Soboclnski.  Philip  Z.,  094f  62. 

Sorem,  David  N"..  088951. 

Summary.  Robert  J.,  09::n85. 

Tuten,  William  R  ,  3d,  O04358. 

Walker,  Marvin  ■^.,  O03i:9G. 

Wheeler.  Gerald  E..  O830G6. 

Wilson,  Jack  R.,  2d.  033075. 

Woods,  William  B..  OH308  3. 

V/under,  William  H..  089018, 


7"o  be  cnptjins.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Balketna.,  Sarah  A..  N3035. 
Berry.  Dorothy  M..  :'3055. 
Dietrich.  Maryanne,  N3157.  i 

Gosling.  Eernadine  J.,  K3042,  ' 

Grady." Henrietta  C,  N3074. 
Hart.  .Suzanne  D.,  N3054. 
Kidon.  Shirley  A..  K3140. 
Konstanski,  Maria  R.,  N.3'  G5, 
Latchford,  Marie  M.,  :v'3152.  i 

McCorniack.  Winirred  R..  N3050. 
McLcod,  DarUne  K.,  N2982. 
N   kama.  Shizuko,  N3184. 
Scheerer.  Marjorie  J..  N3137, 
Scott,  Roberta  W.,  N3096. 
Seufert,  Helen  J.,  N3012. 
Sinclair.  Janie  A  .  N3108. 
Sianfteld.  Ruby  N  .  N3173. 
Tresselt,  Elizabeth  E..  N306? 
Troche.  Adoree  R  ,  N3122. 
West,  Nina.  N3149. 

To  be  ca\Aains,  Army  Medical  Specialist 

Corps 
P.ivlis,  Patricia  M..  Ml  3186. 
Walker,  Hilda  L.,  M10193. 

To  be  first   lieutenants 

Abbott,  Paul  N..  095413. 
Abrams.  Creighton  W.,  3d,  OF102394. 
Ackerm  ;n.  Duane  V..  095414. 
Ackley,  Russell  C.  095415. 
Acklin.  James  M  ,  3d,  095761. 
Adams.  Bobby  R..  O9G301. 
Adams.  Elmer  E..  095418. 
Adams.  Keith  E..  095762. 
Ailinger.  Lawrence  G  .  0957G3. 
Akagi.  Hart  M  .  095419. 
Alcala.  Racul  H.,  095764. 
Allen,  William  A..  Jr,,  095420. 
Allgair.  John  A..  096304. 
Alt.  Jeflrey  C.  0957G5. 
Amoii,  Lawrence  R,.  0957G6 
Amund.son.  Roger  E  .  O9G5G0. 
Anderson.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  0957G7. 
Andress.  James  G..  095768. 
Andrcw.s.  Eugene  S..  095423. 
Andrews.  Robert  P  .  095769. 
Andrev.s.  R  i"er  C  .  095770. 
Archibald.  Robert  C  09C819. 
Armstrong.  Chalmers  H  ,  3d,  095771. 
Armstrong.  David  A.,  095772. 
Arnold,  Preston  T,,  092384. 
Arnold,  Steven  L,,  005773. 
A.=;herman.  Richard  E,.  092886. 
Ator.  Richard  D,,  096563. 
Austin.  Ralph  E..  Jr..  092889. 
Ayers,  Thomas,  3d.  005427. 
Babb,  Don.iid  N..  095774. 
Bachelor.  Larry  D.,  095775. 
Baggett,  Fred  K.,  092940. 
Balden,   .Arthur  H  .  3d,  O9G308. 
Bailey,  Ellis  M.,  09577G. 
B  ;iley,  Joseph  N.,  Jr..  095359. 
Baker,  Philip  E  ,  095428. 
Biker.  Richard   H  ,  092891. 
Baltes.  Paul  A..  Jr.,  095777. 
Banks,  Stephen  J.,  092893. 
Barham,  Thomas  B..  09.j432. 
Barnes,  John  W.,  092903. 
B<irry,  Richard  A.,  095778.. 
Bartelme.  Michael  J..  095779. 
Bates.   Phillip   H.,   096F.22. 
Batt.  Howard  C.  O95780. 
Battaglioli.  Victor  J,,  092010. 
Baughman.  Harold  D.,  095781. 
Bauman,  Robert  D  ,  095782. 
B.-nimgartner.  Gary  W..  OF102135. 
Baxter,  Gene  E.,  095783. 
Beach.  Lanny  J..  095433. 
Be'?ker.  Robert  A..  093312. 
Beckner.  D.,nald  W..  O055G7. 
Beedle.  Chr^rlcs  E..  OF100237. 
Beim,  Alexander.  09,:5G7. 
Beikc.  Richard  A.   099700. 
Bell.  William  P..  2d.  09G315. 
BenchotT.   De:inis   L..   095784. 
Bender,  Charles  D.,  0929'23. 
Bentley.  James  H.,  096317. 
Berg,  James  M.,  09G319. 
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p,.--(:cron.  Don  .Id  N,.  095785. 
Bergman,  Todd  L.,  095786. 
Bernitt.  Charles  F.,  095787. 
Berrv  Ralph  W.,  09543G. 
Rerrv'  Rov  C,  095437. 
Bick'ert.  Dale  J.,  092934. 
Bldda-on.  Alan  McC,  O9o788. 
Bi-i   Ronald  V.,  09G5G8. 
Bliaicr.  Martin  F.,  095789. 
Ri'd  William  J  ,  095790. 
Biackwood,  William  A..  Jr..  096321. 
Biumhardt.  Glen  A  ,  095791. 
Blur.dell,  Jamc.s  D.,  C95792. 
B'^-nn.  David  M..  095793. 
B  ".ibitt.  Joseph  R.,  3d,  095444. 
Bode.  John  T.,  095794, 
B.navolonta,  Julius  J.    092947. 
B-nd'hu   Arthur  F..  095795. 
Bonner,  Harold  S.,  092954. 
Boose.  Donald  W..  Jr.,  002959. 
Boozer,  Wllburn  L..  095796. 
B-irrcllo.  Ronald  A.,  095797. 
Bothwell.  Frederick  C,  3d,  095798. 
B,judreaux,  John  S..  096824. 
E,.v.^nan.  Patrick  A.,  095448. 
Bov.-man.  WUham  R..  002973. 
Eo\d.  Harry  R..  Jr.,  095799. 
B-r.ver.  Thomas  C.  095801. 
B-ac.-s  David  S..  092988. 
Br:=-"ol.  DoniiUl  F..  092903. 
BT-O'-'i   Rr.bcrt  P..  095802. 
Broom.  Thad  A,.  Jr,.  095803. 
Broshous,  Chiirlcs  R.,  Jr..  095804. 
Brown,  .■\rthur  S..  095805. 
Brcvn.  Clu.rUs  E..  O9580G. 
Brcwn.  Gary  L..  095807. 
Brown.  Harold  L..  Jr.,  095803. 
Brown,  John  B.,  Jr.,  095453. 
Brown,  Kenneth  N..  095458. 
Brown,  Martin  A..  3d.  002537. 
Brown.  Morns  E..  Jr..  O95S00. 
Brown,  Robert  L.,  09G826. 
Brown,  Roger  A.,  095810. 
Brown,  Thomas  M.,  09C331. 
Brown.  William  R.,  09G333. 
Browning.  Philip  Y..  Jr..  095812. 
Bruckner.  Richard  D..  095456. 
Brvde,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  095813. 
Brvson.  Edward  B..  Jr.,  096334. 
Buck.  Thomas  E.,  095814. 
Buckley.  Daniel  J..  Jr..  095459. 
Bugav,  James  A..  095460. 
Bulger,  Dennis  B..  093012. 
Bungav.  D.ivid  J.,  003014. 
Burchill.  Howard  R,,  093017. 
Burke.  Edward  J..  Jr..  OF102426. 
Burke,  P;iulW..095815. 
Burns,  Charles  S..  3d.  095463. 
Burns,  Donald  A..  095816. 
Burns.  Gary  M,,  093024, 
Burns,  Philip  J.,  095817. 
Burns.  Samuel  A.,  096335. 
Burns.  William  C.  Jr..  095818. 
Burr,  Ralph  R..  Jr..  095819. 
Buttolph.  Dan  D,,  095820. 
Butzer.  Charles  B,,  095821 . 
' '  Bvers,  John  W,,  095822, 
Bvrd,  William  A„  096823. 
Cacioppe,  Richard  C,  095824. 
Calhoun.  William  R.,  Jr.,  095825. 
Call,  William  A..  Jr.,  093107. 
Callahan.  Ja.mes  E..  095502. 
Campbell,  Winton  G.,  Jr..  096337. 
Canary,  Patrick  L.,  095827. 
Canat^ev.  John  D„  09C338. 
Canclos.  William  A..  093135. 
Caram.  Meredith  H..  094215. 
Cari.sto,  Frederic  G.,  095469. 
Carlson.  Richard  I..  095828. 
Carmack.  Douglas  W..  096339. 
Carnes.  George  P.,  095829. 
Carr,  Sammie  T..  095830, 
Carter,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  095832. 
Casp,  Michael  A.,  095833 
Cassady.  John  R..  2d.  096340. 
Cassettv.  Jimmy  L..  096341. 
Ca.=.Kiav".  Edwin  C.  Jr..  095473. 
Caufieid.  Frank  J..  095834. 
Camhen,  William  A..  Jr..  095835. 
Chadbourne.  Glenn  A,.  095836. 
Chandler,  Charles  R,.  095838. 


Charbonneau,  Ronald  J,.  093150. 
Charrln,  Jack  R..  096572. 
Chegar.  Richard  D.,  095839. 
Chisholm,  Ronald  J.,  095840. 
Chladek,  Richard  M.,  095841. 
Christopher,  William  G.,  095842. 
Chrobak.  Walter  J.,  095843. 
Clark,  Daniel  D.,  095844. 
Clark,  Winston  B.,  Jr.,  095845. 
Clary,  Joe  K.,  096346. 
Clement,  Samuel  A..  Jr.,  095446. 
Cobb,  Tvrtis  R.,  Jr..  095846. 
Colan.  Albert  R  ,  Jr..  093154. 
Cole.  Roy  W..  3d,  095847. 
Coleman,  Bennie  L..  093157. 
Collins,  George  G.,  099301. 
ComcUo.  Jerome  J..  095848. 
Comer.  Frederick  E.,  Jr  .  095849. 
Conn.  Joseph  E..  095479. 
Coni.ers,  David  C  093166. 
Conwav.  John  L.,  09C349. 
Cooper".  Walter  A.,  095851. 
Costain,  Phillip  A.,  095852. 
Costello,  Daniel  S.,  OF102439. 
Cowles,  James  H.,  095853. 
Crabtree,  Michael  A..  095855. 
Cragin.  Robert  O.,  095485. 
Craig,  Lawrence  P.,  095486. 
Crane.  Lawrence  R..  095856. 
Cristina.  Barry  R..  095488. 
Crop.=ev.  Karl  S..  09G353 
Cross,  \\  illiam  M..  095857. 
Crow,  Rufus  C.  Jr.,  095358. 
Crowder,  Charlie  C,  Jr..  095489. 
Crowell,  Arthur  N.,  095859. 
Culp.  Robert  S..  Jr..  095860. 
CulD.  Thomas  D.,  095861. 
CiJlver.  Thomas  R.,  095802. 
CummingE,  John  W..  093194. 
Cuminings.  Walter  B..  09G575. 
Curren.  Grindley  C.  095863. 
Currin.  James  M..  095864. 
Curtis.  Anthony  McB..  093207. 
Curtis,  Richard  M..  093214. 
Dacunto.  Lawrence  J.,  095491. 
Dalziel.Dean  A..  093265. 
Damewood.  John  H..  093155. 
Dansbv.  Robert  F..  Jr..  096356. 
Danzeiser.  David  A..  096839. 
Dargle  John  W..  095865. 
Darr.ah,  John  W.,  3d.  095866. 
Darren,  Charles  C.  095867. 
Daughertv.  William  F.,  0958G8. 
DavTes.  David  M..  096840. 
Davis.  Alec  C.  095493. 
Davis,  Hu£?h  L..  096358. 
Davis.  Richard  E.,  096360. 
Davis,  Thomas  R.,  095869. 
De.'Vmico,  Anthony  R..  095870. 
De  Bauche.  Gary  A.,  095496. 
DcGenhardt,  Jacob  R.,  Jr..  095877. 
DeGroot.  Michael  H.,  095262. 
DeJardin.  Alan  R.,  095871. 
DeLuca,  Donald  P..  093234. 
DcMarco.  Francis  H..  Jr.,  093240. 
DeRossett.  William  J.,  096376. 
DeSapri,  Donald  A..  095872. 
DeVore,  John  E.,  095873. 
DeVries.  Robert  K,.  095874. 
DeVries.  Russell,  Jr..  095875. 
Dean.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  095876. 
Deigert,  Richard,  093231. 
Denison.  Dan  L..  095878. 
Denton  Donald  A.,  095879. 
Detrixhe,  James  B.  W.,  095498. 
Deutsch.  Henry  A..  096362. 
Dewev.  Victor  O.,  095880. 
Dickinson,  Robert  C.  095881. 
Dieal,  William  J.,  Jr..  095882. 
Dill.  Earnest  W.,  096363. 
Dillard.  James  H.,  094951. 
Dillev,  John  H..  Jr..  095883. 
Dinc:wall.  Bennett  T.,  3d,  096577. 
Dobbins.  Paul  J..  0958S4. 
Dodd,  James  W..  095885. 
Dodee.  Francis  N.,  Jr.,  09G579. 
Docnecke.  William  T.,  096364. 
Dolan.  David.  093252. 
Dolson.  Kenneth  R.,  095886. 
Dominy,  Charles  E.,  095887. 
Dooley.  James  C.  095506. 


Dopp,  George  G.  B..  093262. 
Dorr,  Guy  E.,  095507. 
Doten,  Frederick  S.,  095888. 
Douglas,  Robert  E.,  095889. 
Downing.  Wayne  A.,  095890. 
Draper,  Shirley  W.,  Jr.,  096366. 
Ducatte,  Maynard  R..  093274. 
Duncan,  George  R.,  095891. 
Dunmver,  James  W.,  095892. 
Dunn.'David  R.,  093275. 
Dupuv,  lYeyor  N.,  Jr.,  095893. 
Duzeiiski,  Thadeus  A.,  099827. 
Dworsak.  William  F.,  095894. 
Dwver,  Edward  J..  Jr.,  095895. 
Eas'terbrook,  John  E.,  095896, 
Eccleston,  Thomas  F.,  095879. 
Edwards,  Thomas  B.,  096370. 
EUcr,  James  M.,  093289. 
Elliott.  Jackie  R.,  096371. 
Ellis.  Jame-  R.,  095898. 
Ellis.  Robert  L..  095899. 
EnElund.  Douglas  M.,  096847. 
Esfes,  James  H.,  099837. 
Evans,  Donald  D.,  098159. 
Evans,  John  G..  095900. 
Evans.  William  A..  095901. 
Even,  Donald  G. ,093311. 
Falev,     Thomas    E..    Jr..    095902. 
Faniting.  Charles  J.,  096850. 
F.irgo.  James  C  095515. 
Fiirmen,  William  N..  095516. 
Farmer.  Michael  B.,  093315. 
F..xon,  Robert  M.,  093325. 
Fee.  John  E.,  095903. 
Feeley,  Thomas  M.,  095535. 
Feldinan,  David  A..  095904. 
Felter,  Joseph  H..  Jr.,  093333. 
Ferguson.  John  P.,  Jr.,  095905. 
Fillers,  Donald  J,,  096374. 
Fmlayson.  John  D.,  095906. 
Finn.'Bertram  P..  095907. 
Fmtel.  Arthur  T.,  095908. 
Fiore,  Francis  A.  N.,  095909. 
Fischer.  John  A..  096581. 
Fischer,  William  F.,  095353. 
Fishburne,  Elliott  C,  3d,  095910. 
Fisher.  Charles  L.,  Jr..  095911. 
Fisher,  William  R.,  095520. 
Flint.  Dennis  D.,  095912. 
Florence,  John  P..  095913. 
Florreich.  James  H..  095481. 
Forcier.  David  N.,  093347. 
Fosbrook.  Geoffrey  A.,  Jr.,  096582. 
Foss,  Ardeen  R..  095914. 
Foss.  Kenneth  A  .  Jr.,  095524. 
Fox.  Ralph  M.,  095915. 
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Rohroacher.  Richard.  096160. 
Rose,  Jerry  D..  096161,. 
Rosenberg.  Michael  J.,  096162. 
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To  be  first  Ueiitenant,  Woinen's  Army  Corpi 

Ralph,  Rose  A.  C..L62G. 
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To  be  fr.-.t  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
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To  be  first  lieutenant,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Beam,  Ida  M.,  N3103. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Washington  in  the  District  of  Confusion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNLA 

LV  THE  HOySE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington is  a  city  of  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions. Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  Government. 


Congress  has  lowered  income  taxes  in 
the  name  of  giving  Amoricans  more  of 
their  own  money  to  spend.  It  also  is 
raising  taxes  on  their  incomes  in  the 
name  of  social  security. 

The  country  is  fightjng  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  simultaneously  repealing  war- 
time excise  taxes  becau.'^e  we  are  not  at 
war. 

Our  prosperity  is  the  highest  in  the 
Nation's  history  and  we  are  embarking 
on  a  massive  antipoverty  campaign. 

Secretaiy  McNamara  is  sending  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  cutting  back 


our  Reserve  forces  and  clo.siug  military 
ba.'^es. 

We  face  a  long  hot  summer  of  dis- 
content and  violeiice  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  a  gigantic  domestic  Peace 
Corps  is  being  f  oiTned. 

Beauty  has  become  a  national  ob.icc- 
tive  and  yet  we  are  constructing  some  of 
the  ugliest  public  buildings  in  the  vs-orld. 

Tlie  poverty  program  to  help  the  poor 
is  lining  the  ix>ckeus  of  its  well-to-do 
adminiiitrators. 

The  administration  wants  to  spend 
$3  billion  for  foreign  aid  in  the  name  of 
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f,iendship  uhilc  uncle  Sam  is  bad,ered    responsibility  to  guarantee  e^^^^^^^  Amer-  ^^^^  -:^^ .SJ^rSS^^ 

bv  over  a  hundred  nations  at  the  U.N.     ican  equal  rights  in  our  society.  \^^^    themselves   from   the    hopelessness   of 

ond  'Yankee  Go  Home"  signs  are  posted         The  Vice  President  was  honored  at  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

rvprontincnts                                                    luncheon  after  ceremonies  and  Mr.  Hum-  unsklUed  workers  cast  on  the  scrap  heap 

0""*'                       j_*c«i,:ii; „^„,.      pHREY  was  kind  enough  to  pay  a  personal  of  the  technologically  unemployed  are  lost 

visit  to  my  family  in  Hyattsville  later  to  this  Nation  just  as  completely  as  Spanish- 

that  day  where  we  were  honoring  ray  speaking  Americans  unable  to  locate  sus- 

daugliter  Sue,  who  just  graduated  from  tained  and  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
the  University  of  Maryland,  with  a  re- 


The  Pentagon  spends  $50  biUion  a  year 
for  an  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Apency  clamors  for  total  and  com- 
plete disarmament. 


The  President  calls  for  pay  raises  for     ception    for    the    family    and    personal 
rnverimient   civil   servants    and    disap-     friends.    I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
proves  the  size  of  military  pay  boosts    tunity  to  express  the  gratitude  of  my 
needed  to  get  many  service  family  in- 
comes above  the  poverty  program  level. 

We  plead  with  other  countries  not  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  and,  at  the  time 
time,  double  the  overseas  stockpiles  of 

our  own. 

Mountains  of  surplus  crops  are  stored 
around  the  countr>  while  the  Agrictil- 
tiire  Department  spends  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  learning  how  to  produce  more 

of  the  same. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  sound  dollar,  we 
no  longer  mint  them. 

Togetherness  and  interdependence 
with  Communist  countries  is  being  urged 
at  the  State  Department  while  Rus.sia 
expels  our  diplomats  and  we  expel  hers. 

Cigarette  packages  will  bear  health 
hazard  labels ;  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  carries  on  a  vast  anticancer  cru- 
sade: tobacco  crops  receive  Government 
subsidy. 

Tliese  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
perplexing  ways  of  Washington.  All  this 
may  seem  confusing  to  the  average  per- 
son, and  the  reason  it  seems  confusing 
is  because  it  is. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm 
or  despair.    It  confuses  our  enemies,  too. 


tunities. 

The  simple  truth  is  this:  America  needs 
everybody  in  the  difficult  business  of  mak- 
ing democracy  work.  And,  for  the  first  time 
in  recorded  history,  we  possess  the  economic 

family,   myself,   and   the    University    of     wealth  and  the  intellectual  attainment  re 
Maryland  to  the  Vice  President  for  giving 
of  himself  to  us-fn  a  great  speech  and  in 
liis  personal  visit. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  Vice 
President's  speech  it  is  an  honor  for  me 

to  include  it  here  in  the  Record: 

Address    of    Vice    President    Hx:dert    Hum- 
phrey   AT    THE    University    of    Maryland 
Commencement,  June  5.  1965 
President  Elkins,  members  of   the  board 

of  trustees,  distinguished  deans  and  faculty, 

members  of  the  class  of   1965,  parents,  and 

distinguished  guests.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense 

of   honor,   mixed   with   a    special   feeling   of 

pleasure,  that  I  accept  this  degree  from  the 

University  of  Maryland. 

I  am  honored  because  I  receive  this  degree 

from  one  of  America's  great  institutions  of 

liigher  learning. 

Chartered  and  opened  in  1807  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  of  Maryland,  this  Institu- 
tion   became   a   univ'ersity    In    1812.      Today 

your  schools  and  faculties  cover  almost  every 

field  of  human  endeavor,  and  you  carry  the 

lamp  of  learning  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
In  particular,  I  noted  with  great  pride  that 

Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 

at"  the  recent  commencement  of  your  tmi- 

versity's  branch  In  the  Federal  Republic  of 

Germany.     And  It  is  also  a  matter  of  some 


They  have  no  idea   what  we  are  up  to     pride  to  speak  at  the  commencement  of  the 


either.    Therefore,  they  cannot  possibly 
devise  countermeasures  to  thwart  us. 


IC4A  track  and  field  champion. 

But  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here 
today  for  another  and  quit€  personal  reason. 
For  the  past  16  years  the  Humphrey  family 
has  considered  Maryland  to  be  Its  second 
home.  We  moved  to  Maryland  in  1949,  when 
I  began  my  freshman  term  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Before  the  Uni-      and  we  have  come  to  cherish  our  home  in 

Chevy  Chase.     Despite  suggestions  to  move 

the 


Commencement  Address  of  the  Honorable 


versity  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  7,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Fi-ee  State  of  Maryland  were  deeply 
honored  to  have  the  Vice  President, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  make  the  com- 
mencement address  Saturday.  June  5, 
1965,  before  4,301  graduates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  This  great  Ameri- 
can, who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  human  rights  in  our  country, 
gave  the  graduating  class  an  address 
which  certainly  should  stand  the  test  of 
time  in  history.  It  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  Vice  President  se- 
lected the  University  of  Maryland — a 
leading  institution  in  our  great  Free 
State — to  make  his  inspiring  speech.  He 
certainly  set  the  stage  by  clearly  defining 
the  burden  these  graduates  will  carry 
into  their  adult  lives  in  our  country.  I 
am  positive  that  they   will    carry   this 


the   Vice   President   to   larger    quarters 
Humphrey  family  Is  still  happily  iH^residence 
at  the  same  old  stand.     And  we  love  it. 

Today  I  wish  to  raise  for  your  considera- 
tion a  question  of  utmost  importance  facing 
the  people  of  this  Nation:  How  can  we  con- 
serve most  effectively  the  human  resources 
of  America? 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  once  observed: 
"I  believed  in  democracy  because  it  releases 
the  energy  of  every  human  being." 

It  has  been  our  remarkable  capacity  to 
release  the  energy  of  the  American  people 
which  has  set  this  Nation  apart  from  all 
others  of  the  world. 

And  It  wUl  be  the  energy,  creativity,  and 
determination  brought  by  Americans  to  the 
task  of  democratic  government  which  will 
preserve  this  Nation  as  a  beacon  of  hope  In 
a  weary  and  struggling  world. 

The  American  people  must  take  seriously 
the  necessity  of  using  to  the  fullest  our  vast 
reservoirs  of  untapped  human  skills,  in- 
tellect, and  ability  existing  in  this  country. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
squandering  these  human  resources  through 
poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  unemployment,  or 
discrimination. 

We  must,  in  particular,  come  to  under- 
stand that  discrimination  can  assume  many 
forms    and    many    guises.      Rural    families 


quired  to  make  every  American  a  full  partner 
in  this  noble  enterprise. 

I  wish  to  reflect  briefly  upon  one  area  of 
particular  significance  at  this  Juncture  in 
our  Nation's  history:  our  efforts  to  root  out 
and  destroy  in  America  the  ancient  curse  of 
racial  prejudice. 

Tcxiay  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
challenging  new  era  in  this  struggle  for  civil 
Tights  and  equal  opportunity  in  America. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  generation,  we 
see  a  historic  victory  has  been  achieved: 
Namely,  the  elimination  of  legalized  prej- 
udice and  discrimination  In  America. 

Where  schools,  hotels,  restaurants,  hos-  ^ 
pitals.  public  parks,  and  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  operated  on  a  segregated  basis, 
they  usually  did  so  with  either  the  explicit 
or  implicit  consent  of  local,  State,  or  Na- 
tional law. 

Whether  in  a  court  of  law,  or  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  a  segregated  restaurant,  the 
civil  rights  movement  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  tesiring  down  these  barriers 
of   legalized   discrimination. 

With  the  series  of  historic  Supreme  Court 
decisions  culminating  In  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education  in  1954 — and  with  the  series  of 
congressional  actions  leading  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965 — this  Initial  phase  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

1  am  especially  pleased  to  report  that  the 
response  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has 
been  most  heartening.  In  our  Southern 
states.  In  particular,  we  have  encountered 
determination  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

And  while  the  press  has  told  of  Instances 
where  people  attempted  to  thwart  the  law, 
the  real  story  has  been  the  far  greater  evi- 
dence of  widespread  compliance  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Many  brave  and  courageous  persons,  both 
black  and  white,  have  been  wiUing  to  risk 
their  lives,  and  sometimes  to  lose  their  lives, 
in  carrying  forward  this  assault  upon  the 
barriers   of   legalized   discrimination. 

In  large  measure  we  can  look  with  pride 
upon  the  dignity  and  compassion,  yes,  even 
the  love,  which  has  characterized  the  efforts 
of  these  courageous  Americans. 

Their  actions  have  demonstrated  for  every 
pyerson  In  this  country  and  around  the  world 
that  freedom  still  lives  here.  They  have 
shown  us  again  that  the  quest  for  freedom 
is  the  strongest  and  most  compelling  force 
in  the  world. 

We  see  that  victory  Is  not  far  off,  yet,  we 

also  know  that  the  struggle  has  only  begun. 

And,  In  many  respects,  the  most  difficult 

and  challenging  days  for  America  lie  just 

ahead. 

In  the  next  few  years,  we  must  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  build  successfully  on 
this  foundation  of  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  must  discover  whether  or  not  American 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  can  now 
be  broixght  fully  Into  the  mainstream  of  our 
political,  economic,  and  social  life. 

Our  task  will  be  one  of  complementing  the 
reality  of  eqtial  rights  with  the  attitude  of 


trapped  In  the  never-ending  cycle  of   low     equal  respect  among  all  peoples  and  races 
income  and  inadequate   educational   oppor-      in  America. 
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For  only  wlien  equal  respect  drives  out 
c-mpletely  the  false  doctrines  of  racial  supe- 
riority will  we  have  fashioned  in  America  a 
11.  ti-.ral  community  vorliy  of  our  promises 
c:  the  pr.5t  and  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  basis  for  equality  of 
reg^ird  and  respect  between  Negroes  and 
v.-hite  persons.  It  is  found  in  history.  It  is 
found  in  the  arts.  It  is  found  in  the  great 
r.rhlevemcnts  of  countless  men  and  women. 
On  too  many  occnsicns  we  have  failed  to 
:.cl;no-,vled?e  the  reir.arkable  contributions  of 
Xc^roes  particularly  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge  and  achievement.  From 
e.'j-llcst  times  in  Africa  up  to  the  present  day 
in  America,  the  accomplishments  of  Ncgrops 
r.,-;ve  been  obsciucd  by  false  history,  incom- 
]!e:e  history,  and  rationalized  history.  And 
ihis  misleading  and  misread  historical  record 
has  played  its  part  in  discouraging  a  climate 
of  equal  respect  among  peoples  of  all  races. 
With  the  help  of  archeology,  with  the 
cireful  study  of  African  art,  with  ancient 
documents  and  writings,  v.-e  are  Just  now 
bc:jinning  to  rediscover  Africa's  many  con- 
tributions to  the  expansion  of  human 
kr.owledge. 

N'egroes  pc.rticippred  frcm^  the  very  begin- 
ning in  the  discovery  and  e^Dlcration  of^the 
N>w  World.  And  they  p-^riicipated  not  sim- 
ply as  slaves,  but  Just  as  'frequently  as 
soldiers  and  s-Tilors,  as  Josuit  missionaries 
ai'id  as  free  settlers. 

T\venty-s:x  of  the  forty^four  settlers  who 
established  Los  An-eles  in  1781  were  Negro. 
The  founder  of  Chicago  was  a  Haitian  Negro. 
educated  in  France.  When  he  encountered 
job  discrimination  in  New  Orleans,  he  trav- 
eled up  the  Mirsissippi,  eventually  establlih- 
in:r  the  first  perm-.nent  residence  on  the  site 
of  the  pre=ent-day  metropolis. 

How  many  of  us  recall  that  the  first  man 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  cause  of  American  in- 
dependence was  a  runaway  slave,  Crispus 
Attucks?  You  w'll  rind  his  nam.e  on  a  mon- 
UTT.ent  on  the  Boston  Common,  commemo- 
rating the  Boston  massacre  of  March  5.  1770. 
And  do  we  re-Jize  that  30.000  Negroes  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  General  Wash- 
ington In  our  War  of  Independence? 

How  much  do  we  remember  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  a  self-educated  former  slave  who 
overcame  tremendous  obstacles  to  attain 
world  renown  as  an  abortionist  orator  and 
publi.-her  and  who  served  in  high  Govern- 
ment ix).=ts  in  the  adm.ini.-,tration  of  five 
Prrsidents? 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  the  man  cred- 
ited with  perfecting  the  technique  of  blood 
tr,-\n.=  fusions  wa.s  a  Necrro.  Dr.  Charles  Drew? 
How  many  millions  of  persons  are  alive  to- 
day becau.;e  of  the  pioneering  reseaxch  of 
th:.s   skilled    physician? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  more  Instances 
and  many  more  names  of  Negroes  and  people 
of  other  minority  groups  who  have  made 
outstanding  but  unsung  contributions  to 
this  Nation's  hi'^tory. 

And  thtre  e.Kists  today  across  America 
what  Whltnry  M.  Youne,  Jr.,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League,  has  de- 
scribed as  the  quiet  revolution,  a  revolution 
storr.ming  irom  the  drr.m.atic  Increase  of  Ne- 
gro enrollment  in  college  and  professional 
.^.chools,  from  the  rising  level  of  income 
amont?  Negroe.-.  and  from  the  declining  rate 
of  school  dropouts  among  Negroes  as  com- 
p -.red  to  the  population  in  general. 

These  men  and  women  are  sticceedinfr  de- 
spite the  handicaps  of  prejudice,  of  clo.'sed 
d'jors,  of  limited  or  nonexistent  educational 
ojjportunitir-K.  and  of  tiie  deep  psychological 
wound  of  bein:;  a  Negro  In  a  period  where 
this  often  Implied  second-class  citizenship 
and  back  of  the  bus. 

Will  we  be  able  ever  to  calculate  the  loss 
to  America,  and  to  the  entire  world,  of  the 
pr)tential  talent  among  our  Negro  citizens 
wnich  nevertheless  sacrificed,  and  are  still 
sacrificing,  for  reasons  of  prejudice  and 
cliscrimlnation? 


Will  we  be  able  ever  to  realize  the  terrible 
human  price  we  have  paid  In  supporting  this 
system  of  second-class  citizenship? 

Today  we  have  finally  struck  down  the 
supporting  members  of  this  structure  of 
prejudice.  And  today  wo  are  taking  long- 
overdue  steps  to  build  a  climate-  of  equal  re- 
spect for  Negro  Americans — a  climate  where 
each  person  will  have  an  oppcrttmity  to  seek 
fulfillment  as  a  unique  and  cfeative  indi- 
vidual. 

For  siu-ely  these  are  the  e:senti:a  elements 
of  man's  humaneness:  The  potentiality  for 
creativity  and  the  ability  to  p  ii-sue  excel- 
lence. In  business,  in  cducal  ion.  in  the 
nrv"fessions.  In  the  arts,  we  ar«  striving  to 
provide  Negroes  and  other  mit  orities  with 
tiie  chance  to  exercise  their  unic  uely  human 
ciii.-lii.ies. 

And  through  such  massive  e:  forts  as  the 
antipoverty  program,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  the  H  gher  Educa- 
tion Act,  v.e  are  attempting  to  reach  down 
into  the  ghetto,  into  the  slum,  ai  id  into  rural 
areas  to  give  the  forgotten  young!  ter  a  chance 
to  fr.nctlon  as  a  creative,  prcx  uctive,  and 
responsible  human   being. 

We  mtist  extend  the  hand  of  opportunity 
to  this  forgotten  individual  ca  ight  In  the 
ghetto.  But  It  must  neccssarilj  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual,  as  it  is  the 
resporsibility  of  every  hum.an  be  ,ng,  to  grasp 
this  hand  firmly  and  v.-ith  deter  nination. 

For  any  person,  whether  whi  :e  or  Negro. 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  c  eativity  in- 
volves the  willir.grcss  to  accept  r  isponsibility 
and  the  courage  to  take  risks.  These  are 
the  qualities  upon  which  resject  thrives. 
And  these  are  the  qualities  so  abundantly 
evident  In  the  lives  of  the  Ncsroes  I  have 
noted. 

History  is  \^Tltten  about  persons  who  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  excellence  and 
creativity  and  ultimately  prevailed.  I  am 
fully  confident  that  this  era  Kvill  be  re- 
membered as  the  time  v.hen  America  pro- 
vided every  person  with  an  opjicrtunity  to 
accept  this  challenge,  when  we  discarded  for- 
ever the  shroud  of  hnto  and  big:)try  for  the 
shining  mr.ntls  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity. 

This  will  be  the  time  when  the  human  re- 
sources of  America  were  truly  tarnessed  in 
the  exhilarating  work  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  justlo  to  peoples 
everywhere. 


Michigan's   Pictured   Rocks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIG.-iN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REr'KjilE-JTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7.  1915 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ilt  ^riv.  .s  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  my  colJer.gue.  Con- 
gressman Clevenger.  in  his  efforts  to 
safeguard  and  preserve  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  trca.suic.s.  Michigan's  Pic- 
tured Rocks  shcrcline.  \ 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  tpcn  space 
in  general  and  un.spoiled  natjural  areas 
in  particular  makes  it  mandrtory  that 
we  quickly  do  all  we  can  to  tuard  and 
maintain  as  m.uch  of  the  American  wil- 
derness as  possible. 

In  view  of  our  rapid  population  growth 
time  runs  short  for  the  initiation  of  a 
really  meaningful  conservation  program. 
This  bill  to  save  Michigan's  Pictured 
Rocks  national  lakeshore  is  an  important 
effort  in  an  important  directicn. 


I  am  privileged  to  join  my  distin- 
guished  colleague  and  to  spon.sor  his 
legislation. 


Vice     President     Humphrey     Addresset 
Syracuse  University  Graduates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIVES 

Mondcy,  .June  7,  1965 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day it  was  my  great  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  accompany  Vice  President  Kum- 
ruREY  to  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Syracii.^e  University.  Vice  President 
Hrr.ipiiRCY  deli\ered  a  thourait-provok- 
inrr  address  to  the  2,700  graduates  and 
their  guests  on  the  role  of  the  Con-res.s 
in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  na- 
tional policy. 

The  Vice  President  paid  us  a  great 
tribute  by  centering  his  remarks  on  the 
tremendous  responsibility  that  the  Con- 
gress has  as  a  c "institutional  instrument 
designed  to  promote  the  actualization  of 
democracy.  I  commend  his  address  to 
my  colleagues,  knowing  that  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate his  words  of  praise  and  his  wise 
counsel. 
An   Address   ey   Vice   President  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey  at  the  IIItii  Comme.vcement 

OF  Syr.\cuse  University,  June  6,  1965 

Chancellor  Tolley.  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  distinguished  de.ins  and  facultv, 
members  of  the  class  of  19C5,  parents,  and 
distinguished  guests,  the  honor  you  have 
done  n\e  today  ir,  mo.=;t  deeply  appreciated.  I 
am  c.s;>ecially  delighted  that  the  chancellor 
and  the  board  of  trustees  extended  their  In- 
vitation as  a  result,  in  part,  of  .i  vole  of  the 
-senior  class. 

I  have  always  been  friendly  to  votes,  a;-:(l 
I  am  always  plea.sod  when  votes  are  friendly 
to  me.  I  do  not.  of  cour.'^p.  know  against 
■R-iiom  I  was  running,  but  I  trust  that  it  was 
some  worthy  Republican-  of  which  this 
State  has  many. 

My  presence  here  today  is  particularly 
satisfying  because  this  ye.tr  niarits  the  40t;i 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Maxwell 
School.  Syracu.se  University  has  made  many 
contributions  to  scholarship  and  to  profes- 
sional excellence  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 
But.  as  one  who  has  de\oted  his  "life  to  tlie 
public  service,  I  want  to  exprcsr,  my  personal 
gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  work  of  the  Ma.wvell  School. 

In  addition  to  .Maxwell'.?  outstanding  con- 
tril-jiitions  to  social  science  scholarship 
and  the  upgradln-^  of  the  public  .service,  ii's 
u.ndcrpraduate  course  in  public  affairs  and 
citizenship  is  world  famous. 

Your  chancellor  tells  me  that  more  than 
20.000  Syracuse  undergraduate.s  have  taken 
•'.UG  course  over  the  past  generation— 20.000 
citizens  who  have  been  educated  to  their 
continuing  pcrtonal  re-pon.^ibilities  for  tlic 
nre:;ervation  and  extension  of  human  free- 
dom on  this  <z\ohc.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of 
a  more  fundamental  contribution  which  a 
uni\  er.sity  can  make  to  society. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  Maxwell 
School  for  wliat  it  has  already  accompli.->hed 
and  for  what  I  know  it  will  continue  to 
accomplish  In  the  years  ahead. 

As  a  former  tmivcrsity  teacher.  I  am  a-.v.ire 
of  the  pitfalls  of  commencement  .speeches. 
It  Ls  so  easy  to  follow  the  formula:  The  world 
Is  in  a  mess,  tlie  older  generation  has  failed, 
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.    •.  „n  to  the  craduating  class  to  put  things 
"^l^^  mu    phaitudes  .rarely    change^_atti. 


!ifdes    and  baneful  criticism  and  vapid  ox- 

uortatlons   are   cheap    substitutes    for    hard 

i'-oueht  and  analvsis. 

T  nref-r  to  talce  my  stand  on  the  proposl- 

Vthat    the    American    people,    workmg 

';  J.„-a"  democratic  institutions,  have  met, 

.'re  meeiin?.  :ind  will  contuiue  to  meet  the 

"imolex  problems  of  our  ajc. 

?    we   still    have    a    long    way    t«    go-In 

.t,-,i:.E  haman  equality,  in  securing  Inter- 

"Vio-al   a>id   domestic    tranquility,    m    ex- 

■'ndine  the  hcnelits  of  our  teclmical  genius 

■Vail  citizens  in  the  American  Republic  and 

•0   all   niaiikind— let    us    glory    in    the    un- 

<'"'slied  agenda. 

""lo-  us  glorv  in  the  fact  tlvat  we  still  pos- 
-V  the  wit 'and  the  wiedom  to  continue 
'.--nUne  our  American  democratic  system  re- 
Voonsive  to  the  terribly  complex  problems  of 
'•'■-'is  tvirbulciit  age. 

"l  wnit  to  discu.;s  witii  this  graduating 
-'iss  the  importance  of  one  of  the  great  con- 
-'iiu-ionrl  in.5truments  at  the  dispo.=al  of 
•he  American  people  in  the  business  o:  mak- 
"■"■c  democracy  work.  I  refer  to  the  ir^titu- 
•cTn  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

'wnat  I  i-iave  to  sav,  I  think,  needs  saying 
•ic-'.use  ail  too  many  of  our  citizens  uike 
la  indifferent,  or  even  a  hostile,  view  toward 
ilie  legislative  branch. 

This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  need 
'-jr  nrong  and  able  Presidential  leadership 
or' for  wise  and  humane  judicial  decisions. 
It  Is  h.owcver.  to  reanirm  the  vital  role  of 
Cn^tTc-s  in  our  con;;titutionrl  .-system. 

Few  persons  can  deal  directly  with  cither 
■.  Pre-^idcnt  or  a  Supreme  Court.  But  any 
person  can  communicate  with  his  elected 
ronresentatives  in  Washington. 

The  Members  of  Congre.^.^  provide  a  direct 
link  between  tlie  National  Government  and 
the  almost  195  million  persons  who  compri.se 
this  Republic. 

Surelv  this  connection  is  vital  in  keeping 
var  National  Government  r.-spcnf-ivc  to  the 
needs  and  opinions  of  the  American  people. 
I  have  found  congressional  service  to  be  a 
reiiL';rkab!c  form  of  higher  education.  My 
teachers  have  been  Presidents  and  dcpart- 
niDnt  head.s,  const  ittients  and  the  press,  and. 
above  all.  a  group  of  wise  and  distinguished 
colleagues  in  both  Hotises. 

I  cannot  in  a  few  miiuttcs  convey  to  you 
all  that  I  have  learned  from  these  teachers. 
But  perhr.ps  I  can  suggest  some  lessons  in 
democratic  theory  and  practice  which  I  have 
gained  from  my  coUegial  experiences  in 
Congress. 

The  first  lesson  has  to  do  with  the  creative 
.;nd  con.structive  dimension  of  the  process 
A  compromise. 

There  are  100  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate; 435  Members  of  the  House.  They  come 
from  St.-rtes  and  districts  as  diverse  i\s  Ne- 
vada and  New  York.  Alaska  and  Alabama. 
No  two  St.aes  or  renions  of  the  United  States 
have  identical  interests  or  prejudices. 

One  of  the  job.-,  of  Congress  is  to  reconcile 
such  diflerences  through  the  proce.-s  of  com- 
promise and  a.cconunodation. 

What  sometime?  seem  to  the  untutored 
eye  to  be  lei;idlative  obstructionisms  are 
often  no  more  than  the  honest  expve?.sions 
of  dedicated  representative? — trying  to  make 
clear  the  attitudes  and  interests  of  tlieir 
States  and  regions. 

As  Sir  Richard  GrenfcU  once  observed: 
•Mi.nkind  is  slowly  learning  that  because 
two  men  ditfcr  neither  need  be  wicked." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic — 
r.t  the  Con.<^titutional  Convention  of  1.87 — 
the  leaders  of  this  Nation  have  maintained 
an  unwavering  commitment  to  moderation. 
li  our  Founding  Fathers  had  not  understood 
the  need  to  overcome  extremes  in  drafting 
our  Constitution,  this  noble  experiment  in 
The  art  of  .soU-government  would  have  surely 
foundered    on    the    rocks    of    dissension    and 

discord. 


As  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con.^titu- 
tional  Convention,  the  heart  of  congressional 
activity  are  skills  of  negotiation — of  honest 
bargaining  among  equals.  My  willingness  to 
compromise — and  I  have  done  so  more  times 
than  I  can  count— is  the  rejpect  I  pay  to  the 
dignity  of  those  with  whom  I  disagree. 

•llirou:.'h  reasonable  discussion,  through 
taking  into  account  the  views  of  many,  Con- 
gre.;s  timenos  and  refines  legislative  propos- 
;13  CO  that  once  a  law  is  passed  ii  reflects  the 
cohcciive  judgm-nt  of  a  diverse  people. 

Surely  this  is  a  remarkable  service.  Surely, 
the  htibits  of  accommodation  and  compro- 
mise are  of  universal  consequence.  These 
are  the  skills  t.nd  attitudes  so  desperately 
ncrded  on  the  larger  stage  of  world  conflict. 
World  order  a  .d  the  rule  of  ';.w  will  be  se- 
cure on  this  earth  only  wlien  men  have 
learned  to  cope  with  the  continuing  con- 
llict.^  of  peoples  and  nations  through  peace- 
ful proced.ses  of  legislative  bargaining. 

A  second  lesson  I  have  Ic-^-rned  from  my 
congressional  teachers  Is  the  importance  of 
tiie  congressional  role  of  responsible  sur- 
veillance. There  are  roughly  70  separate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
C/overnment.  Some  are  small;  some  are 
large.  All  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
Will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  interests  of  efTiciency,  economy,  and 
re  ponsiveness.  these  departm.ents  and  agen- 
cies need  a  contintiing  critical  review  by  the 
committees  and  Houses  of  Cont?ress.  The 
-cuius  of  our  Founding  Fathers  is  nowhere 
more  in  evidence  than  in  those  sections  of 
•he   Constitution  which  provide  for  checks 

and  biilances. 

Through  its  review  of  the  executive  budget. 
in  the  appropriations  proce.ss.  through  com- 
mittee investigations,  through  advice  and 
consent  on  appointments  and  treaties,  and 
th.rouph  informal  discussion.  Congress  seeks 
to  improve  and  to  support  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

This  exercise  in  freedom  protects  and  ex- 
tends freedom.  If  legislative  voices  are  oc- 
casionally strident,  citizens  should  take  stock 
of  what  their  world  would  be  like  if  no  legis- 
lative voices  were  heard  at  all. 

We  know  what  happens  in  countries  v,ith- 
out  Independent  and  constructively  analyti- 
cal legislatures. 

Mankind  invented  a  word  for  such  systems 
centuries  ago.     Tlie  word  is  "tyranny." 

But  there  is  a  final  lesson  I  have  learned 
from  my  coneressional  teachers;  the  creative 
iov  of  "politi"cs.  Each  Congress  is  devoted 
hi"  substiintial  measure  to  the  depelopment 
of  new  pviblic  policies  designed  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  the  national  security 
of  T'lis  N.-ition.  Conrre.'s  is  not  a  battlefield 
Ijr  blind  armies  that  clash  by  night.  It  is 
a  place  where  national  objective.^  c-re 
sousrht— where  Presidential  programs  are  re- 
viewed— where  great  societies  ^re  encilestly 
debated  and  iiiiplcmen'.ed. 

If.  as  Emerson  once  v,-rot.e.  Congress  is  a 
'standing  insurrection."  it  is  a  standing  in- 
rurrection  against  the  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind:  war.  poverty,  ignorance,  injustice. 
sickness,  environmental  ugliness,  economic 
and  personal  insecurity. 

Fc-\v  careers  open  such  remarkuble  oppor- 
tunities for  translating  dreams  into  re.ility. 
A  new  bill,  a  creative  amcndnient.  a  wise  ap- 
propriation, mav  nic.  n  the  d.tierence  be* ween 
health  and  sickness,  jobs  and  idleness,  peace 
and  war  for  millions  of  human  beings. 

Stemmine  from  ancient  parliamentary 
origins,  thc^main  job  of  Congress  is  to  redress 
gr.evances,  to  right  wrongs,  to  make  freedom 
°".d  lusticc  living  realities  for  r.U.  What 
higher  calling  exists?  This  is  the  essence 
of  politics;  to  trar^late  the  concerns  and  the 
creative  responses  of  a  vast  citizenry  into 
eiiertive  and  humane  laws. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  personal  note. 
For  almost  20  vears.  Congress  has  been  my 
home      As  Vice  President,  my  relationships 


with  my  former  colleagues  are  inevitably 
more  formal  and  more  Intermittent  than  in 
past  years.  Yet  I  can  say  unashamedly  that 
I  cherish  them  dearly.  I  have  seen  their 
weaknesses  as  they  have  seen  mine. 

I  have  on  occasion  been  restive  of  delays 
and  procedural  anachronisms — and  6o  have 
they.  But  I  ha\e  seeii  in  the  H.iUs  of  Con- 
gress more  idealism,  more  humaneness  ai:id 
compassion,  more  etnpathy,  more  under- 
standing, more  profiles  of  courage  than 
in  any  other  institution  I  have  ever  known. 
Like  many  of  you  today,  I  find  It  in  my  heart, 
to  praise  and  to  thaiik  my  teachers. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  brief  words  of  trib- 
xite  to  the  ir.stitution  of  freedom  known  as 
the  U.S.  Congress  may  stay  with  you.  As 
long  as  Congress  continues  to  ftmction  as  a 
responsible  and  \iable  element  in  our  con- 
stitutional system,  the  promise  of  American 
democracy  will  forever  endure — the  torch  of 
Ireedoni  will  forever  light  the  path  of  the 
future. 

Each  of  you.  however,  must  also  asstune 
a  personal  responsibility  for  preserving  free- 
dom in  these  perilous  times.  And  the  nature 
of  this  responsibility  Is  best  llUistrated  by 
John  Adams'  notion  of  the  spirit  of  public 
h:.ppineES. 

It  was  this  spirit,  said  Adams,  that  pos- 
sei:.ed  the  American  colonists  and  won  the 
revolution  even  before  it  was  fought — a 
spirit  which  is  reflected  in  delight  in  partici- 
pation in  public  discussion  and  public  action. 
It  is  a  sense  of  joy  in  citizenship,  in  self- 
government,  in  "self-control,  in  self-disci- 
pline, and  in  dedication. 

An  important  part  of  the  mission  of  this 
preat  university  has  been  to  instill  in  each 
of  vou  this  spirit  of  public  happiness.  And 
it  will  be  this  dedication  to  public  service — 
found  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  alive  today 
and  of  generations  yet  unborn — that  will  in- 
sure the  ultimate  victory  of  freemen  iii 
their  struggle  against  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  oppression. 


Address  by  Hon.  Horace  R.  Kornegay, 
of  North  Carolina,  Veterans  of  Woild 
War  I   State  Convention,  Greensboro, 

N.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

CF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jxnic  7,  1965 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguis'ned  colleague  and  friend.  Ccn- 
eressman  Horace  R.  Kornecay.  of  North 
Carolina,  recently  was  asked  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  annual  conventicii 
of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  in  his  home- 
town of  Greensboro,  N.C. 

On  that  occasion,  our  colleague,  who  is 
a  combat  infantry  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  -s^  ho  now  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
d'-hvered  a  cogent  and  eloquent  addre-^s 
in  which  he  supported  the  foreign  mili- 
tary actions  of  President  Johnson  in 
South  Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

This  very  able  young  Congressman, 
who  fought  valiantly  for  his  country  in 
the  Second  World  War— and  who  holds 
the  Purple  Heart  award  for  his  own 
personal  sacrifice  and  contribution — 
warned  the  veterans  of  the  First  Wcrld 
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War  that  a  "misguided  philosophy  of  ap- 
peasement and  pacificism"  could  lead 
to  a  repeat  of  history  that  got  vis  into 
both  World  Wars. 

His  voice  to  that  group  on  May  29  is 
one  mat  should  be  heard  by  many  and  I 
would  like  to  call  his  address  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  Congress: 
Pe.\ce  at  Ant  Cost:  We  Cakxot  Affohd  It 

(Address  by  Horace  R.  Korn'eoay.  Member  of 
CorHrress".  Sixth  Di.strict.  North  Carolina, 
at  Veterans  of  World  War  I  State  con- 
vention. King  Cotton  Hotel.  Greer.sboro. 
N.C..  May  29.  19G5) 

I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  address  this 
group  tonight  and  I  welcome  the  occasion. 
Tliat  is,  I  did  until  this  day  grew  closer  and 
I  began  to  think  about  what  I  should  °^>y-V. 
By  the  way.  if  you  ever  want  to  get  someboJ^;^ 
to'  do  somethi'ns,  just  ask  them  to  do  it  a 
long  time  in  advance.  Invariably,  they  will 
agree.  That's  what  happened  to  me.  I  was 
tickled  to  death  to  get  an  invitation  to  come 
here  tonight  and  agreed  readily  scvcrnl  weeks 
ago  to  come.  But,  ns  Saturday,  May  29.  got 
Closer  to  us  I  wondered  if  I  hadn't  accepted 
too  hastily. 

My  talk  tonight  m.iy  be  like  that  of  the 
young  preacher's.  He  had  just  returned 
home  from  delivering  .a  sermon  at  a  larger 
church  to  which  he  hoped  to  be  called.  "How 
was  your  sermon?"  his  wife  asked.  "Which 
one?"  he  responded.  "The  one  I  v.t.s  cooing 
to  give,  the  one  I  did  give,  or  the  one  I 
delivered  so  brilliantly  on  the  way  home  in 
the  car?"  I  am  sure  that  after  I  leave  here 
to:-.ight  I  will  think  of  a  ntim.bcr  of  things  I 
should  have  said  that  I  failed  to  mention 
and  that  speech  will  probably  be  a  better  one 
than  this  one. 

But,  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  and  to  bo 
a  small  part  of  this  wonderful  occasion. 

Those  of  you  who  answered  freedom's  call 
during  World  War  I  served  noUce  that  the 
United  St.ites  of  America  does  in  principle 
and  in  fact  believe  in  freedom  and  will  fight 
to  preserve  it  wherever  necessary. 

You  were  called  to  arms  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  deniocracy"  in  a  "war  to  end  all 
wars."  Tlie  fact  that  these  noble  objectives 
were  not  100  percent  attained  does  not  pre- 
clude the  fact  that  the  basic  purposes  were 
fulfilled,  that  the  world  was  made  safer — at 
least  for  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry — for  those 
who  desire  freedom  from   tyranny. 

You  were  not  the  first  to  go  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  our  country's  quest  for  world  peace 
and  freedom  from  fear — nor  were  you  the 
last.  For,  a  generation  later,  I  personally 
"plowed  some  of  the  same  ground"  that  you 
did  in  Europe,   in   another   great   conflict. 

But,  the  fact  that  you  did,  in  great  num- 
bers and  in  great  strength,  go  forth  into  a 
strange  land  and  engage  in  mortal  combat 
with  an  enemy  you  did  not  know  and  who 
spoke  in  a  strange  language  made  it  known 
that  we  intend  to  defy  aggression  and  that 
we  will  u.'^e  whatever  force  necess.iry  wher- 
ever it  is  needed  to  defend  and  protect  that 
cherishod  freedom  which  we  hoM  fo  dear. 

Tliis  national  determination  existed  then. 
It  exists  today.  At  this  very  minute,  other 
brave  young  Americans  are  standing  guard 
on  foreign  soil  to  defend  against  assaults  on 
freedom.  On  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  coastal 
mountain  and  delta  lands  running  POO  miles 
in  the  tropics  along  the  South  China  Sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  there  are  American  troops. 
They  are  there  tonight — in  South  Vietnam — 
because  the  independence  of  a  nation  and 
the  freedom  of  its  people  are  being  threat- 
ened by  Commtmist  aggression  and  terror- 
ism. In  re.'pon.'e  to  requerjis  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
h:is  been  providing  a.ssistnnce  to  the  Viet- 
namese In  their  struggle  to  maintain  their 
indcpt-ndence  and  their  freedom.  Wc  have 
been  there  for  more  than   10  years,  diirlng 
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the   tenure    of    three   different   Presidents    of 
the  United  States. 

In  another  section  of  the  world,  there  are 
other  American  meii  and  women  in  uniform, 
bearing  arms  in  an  attempt  to  Ualt  another 
Communist  takeover  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. President  Lyndon  B.  Joi^nson  sent 
TJ.S.  troops  into  the  Dominican  llcpublic  to 
prevent  another  Castro-type  success  in  Latin 
Amcric<'..  His  actions  were  in  th  i  interest  of 
national  self-defense,  since  the  further  ex- 
tension of  communim  in  this  hemisphere 
would  be  a  very  great  danger  ts  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight  in  comfort 
peaceful  surroundings  up  to  lOd.OOO  Amerl 
cans  are  actively  committed  to  iiridlng  peace- 
ful solutions  to  wartime  coliditloiis — in 
Sotith  Vietnam  and  in  the  Doitiinican  Re- 
public. Once  again,  it  might  ae  said  the 
United  States  is  a  nation  of  war.'  for  to  these 
100.000  young  men  and  women,  it  is  a  war. 
Many  have  died  in  these  far-off  places;  many 
more  have  been  wounded  in  Uattle.  But. 
even  though  they  are  serving  in  a  cold  war 
grown  hot.  they  bleed  and  die  Jtist  as  your 
friends  did  in  V.'orld  War  I  a)id  mine  in 
World  War  II. 

I  think  we  should  support  ajnd  applaud 
their  efforts,  just  as  you  and  %  were  sup- 
ported in  the  wars  we  foughtj  For  some 
Etran;;e.  unexplainable  rea.son  it  has  become 
the  'chic"  and  popular  thing  fto  do- — espe- 
cially on  college  campuses  in  otjier  parts  of 
the  country — to  decry  this  natioii's  so-called 
imperialism  in  Vietnam  and  tjo  denounce 
Anterican  intervention  in  Latin  America. 
Taking  a  lesson  from  others  who  use  civil 
discbedience  in  furtherance  ot  their  own 
pe!;:onal  causes,  some  of  these  self-appointed, 
political  experts  conduct  teach-ins  in  our 
inequities,  march  in  protest  dentonstrations, 
and  v.Tite  silly  open  letters  to  tfce  editor. 

This  mysteriotis  business  is  hard  to  fathom. 
At  the  very  time  when  we  shotild  let  the 
President  and  the  world  know  that  we  ap- 
prove of  defending  democracy — at  any  place, 
at  any  time — and  at  a  time  when  we  shotild 
make  it  known  to  those  young  soldiers  that 
tiiey  are  not  dyiiig  and  bleedliig  for  a  vain 
or  iniqiUtous  caii.'jc. 

JtLst  recently  Time  magazine — certainly  no 
ardent  supporter  of  Lyndon  Bjunes  John- 
son— described  President  Joluison  as  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  w;irtime  Presi- 
dents." In  a  recent  speech,  tbe  President 
stilted  otir  position  in  simple,  but  unmistak- 
able terms.  He  said,  "I  think  that  if  the 
enemy  there  believes  that  we  ere  there  to 
stay,  that  we  are  not  going  to  tuck  our  tails 
and  rtm  honie  and  abandon  otir  friends.  I 
believe  in  due  time  peace  can  bt  restored  in 
that  area." 

In  another  talk,  in  Baltimore  last  month, 
he  warned:  "Let  no  one  tliink  fcr  a  moment 
that  retreat  from  Vietiiam  would  bring  an 
end  to  the  conflict.  The  battle  v.otUd  be  re- 
newed in  one  country  and  th<n  another." 
The  President  said,  and  rightly  so,  that 
America  must  draw  t'ne  line  in  southeast  Asia 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Bll)Ic,  he  said. 
"Hitherto  phalt  thou  come,  but  no  ftirther." 
You  and  I  know  what  wotild  happen  if  we 
did  follow  the  advice  of  the  "ivory  tower  in- 
tellectuals and  th.eir  bearded  young  pseudo- 
intellectual  friends"  and  withdraw  from 
Vietnam— and  Santo  Domingo.  We  all  know 
what  would  hap{>en;  In  just  a  short  while, 
the  red  Hag  of  communirni  would  fly  over 
yet  another  .•'ection  of  the  wi^rld. 

The  Kremlin  woiUd  e.xtcnd  it.3  tentacles  to 
other  peoples  who  are  unv.il'.lng  to  come 
under  the  sphere  of  communism,  but  v,iio  are 
unable  to  resist. 

This  well-meaning,  perhajis.  but  niisj^uidcd 
philosophy  of  appeasement  and  paclli.'^in  has 
a  long  history.  It  is  not  new.  But.  we  are 
In  Imminent  clangor  of  ."sccint;  Iiistory  repeat 
Itself  at  this  [Xirticular  moment.  Those  who 
picket  the  White  House',  tlie  petitioners  who 
buy  full-i>age  newspaper  ads,  the  [professors 


and  sttldents  engaged  in  weekend  teach-irs 
and  even  sc^me  iMcmbcrs  of  Congress  who 
proclaim  loudly  a^  forcefully  for  the  United 
States  to  get  out  r*  Vietnam  apparently  h.Tve 
no  concern  for  what  will  happen  afier\4rci 
Surely,  they  must  care:  they  just  d'.n't  h:;p. 
pen  to  think  about  the  ultimritc  conse- 
quences  and  the  dangers  to  America. 

Those  sccliing  peace  at  any  price  mieht 
be  reminded  that  it  was  just  this  type  of 
thinking  th:it  got  us  into  both  World  Wars' 
As  you  here  remember,  Congress  rcfu.sed  to 
allov;  Woodrow  Wilson  to  arm  American  mer- 
chant vessels  as  protection  Rg.iin.st  sub- 
marine attacks.  This  convinced  Germ,inv 
that  the  United  States  would  not  fight,  and 
n-i  a  result  the  President  had  to  later  call 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  the  same  expe- 
rience when  the  Congress  refused  to  relax 
the  restrictions  on  the  most  severe  neutral- 
ity law  in  the  country's  history.  Again,  our 
actions  encouraged  aggressors  and  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  would  not 
fight.    Then  came  P?arl  H.'-rbcr. 

This  type  of  exhibitionist  conduct  en  the 
part  of  some  of  our  people  is  giving  Peipln;, 
Hanoi,  and  Moscow,  as  well  as  Havana,  the 
impression  that  wc  do  not  support  Preside::! 
Johnson.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  various 
demonstrations,  the  published  i>etitio!is. 
and  pacifist  speeches., 

A  short  time  aeo.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said:  "This  is  the  clearest  lesson  of  our 
time:  From  Munich  until  todr.y  we  have 
learned  that  to  yield  to  agcrression  brings 
only  greater  threats  and  brings  even  more 
destructive  war.  To  stand  firm  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace." 

What  is  it  that  we  want  in  South  Viet- 
nam? What  are  we  doing  there?  First,  and 
most  importantly,  we  have  been  told  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  M'N.imara  that 
the  simple  fact  is  that  South  Vietnam,  a 
nieml>:r  of  the  free  world  family,  is  striving 
to  preserve  it*  independence  from  Commu- 
nist attack.  The  Vietnamese  have  asked  our 
help.  We  have  given  it.  We  should  all  hope 
that  we  shall  contintie  to  give  it. 

We  do  so  in  miitual  interest,  theirs  and 
curs.  Bnsic  to  the  principles  of  free<icm  and 
self-determination  which  have  sustained 
our  great  countr-.-  for  almost  two  centuries 
is  the  right  of  peoples  everywhere  to  live  and 
develop  in  peace.  Our  own  security  Is 
strengthened  by  the  determination  cf  others 
to  remain  free  and  by  our  com.mitment  to 
assist  them.  We  cannot  let  this  member 
of  otir  family  down,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tance in  miles  from  our  own  shores. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  to  help 
maintain  free  and  independent  nations 
which  can  develop  politically,  economically, 
and  socially,  and  which  can  be  responsible 
members  of  the  world  commtmity.  In  this 
region  and  elsewhere,  many  people  sh.are  our 
sense  of  the  valtie  of  such  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. They  have  taken  the  risks  and 
made  the  sacrifices  linked  to  the  commit- 
ment to  membership  in  the  family  of  the 
free  world.  They  have  done  this  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  would  back  up  our  pledges  to 
help  defend  them.  It  Is  not  right  or  even 
expedient,  nor  Is  it  in  our  natvire.  to  aban- 
don  them  when   the   going   Is  difficult. 

Southeast  Asia  has  great  strategic  signifi- 
cance in  the  forward  defense  of  the  United 
States.  It5  hx-ation  across  east-west  air  and 
tea  lanes  flanks  the  Indian  subcontinent  on 
one  side  and  Australia.  Now  Zealand,  and 
the  Philii^pines  on  the  other,  and  domin.ates 
the  gateway  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  In  Commynist  hands,  this  area 
would  pose  a  most  serious  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  to  the  family 
of  "free  world  nation.^:  to  which  we  belong. 
To  defend  .•soutbc.vt  A.-^ia.  wc  must  meet  the 
challen'Te   In   South   Vietnam. 

Tlio  United  States'  role  In  South  Vietnam, 
then  Is:  first,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  South 
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Yietn-imese.  a  member  nation  of  our  free 
world  f:-nulv.  to  help  them  save  their  coun- 
try for  thernselves;  and  second,  to  help  pre- 
vent the  strategic  danger  which  would  exist 
if  communism  absorbed  southeast  Asia's  peo- 
nle  and* resources.  Also,  this  will  prove  that 
The  free  world  can—and  will — cope  with 
Coniinunist  'wars  of  liberation"  as  we  have 
coped  successfully  with  Communist  aggres- 
sion at  other  levels. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  will  be  easy— 
,-,-  cheap.  But  what  is  the  cost  of  freedom? 
How  valu.tble  is  it?  I  think  you  will  agree; 
our  freedoms  are  not  for  sale,  nor  will  we 
abdicate  them  to  the  Conununints. 

To  move  quickly  to  another  part  of  the 
world,  in  our*  own  hemisphere.  What  is  our 
objective  in  the  Dominican  Republic'  This 
should  be  clear  enough.  It  is:  a  freely  elected 
coKStitutional  government  which  cuu  under- 
take the  social,  economic,  and  political  re- 
forms that  a  majority  'cI  the  people  there 
seem  to  demand.  But.  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
Dominican  people  are  not  yet  capable  of  a*- 
taining  their  goal  without  lielp.  If  a  demo- 
cratic government  were  established  as  a  re- 
suit  of  the  revolution  and  the  subsequent  oc- 
cupation, it  might  be  an  easy  tiirget  for  a 
r.ew  military  dictator— like  Castro — unless 
some  protection  could  be  offered  from  the 
outside.  In  addition  to  bringing  a  hall  there 
TO  a  bloody  civil  war,  we  are  paving  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  society  and  a 
eovernnient  o:  the  Dominican  people's  choos- 
ing. I  run  happy  that  other  member  nations 
of  the  CAS  are  now  sending  troops  into  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  that  some  of  our 
own  soldiers  are  rertuning  to  their  normal 
duties — the  protection  of  Anierica. 

I  vs'culd  remiJid  you  of  a  quote  from  Pr'-Hi- 
cen:  Johnson:  "Where'. er  Am.ericans  go,  the 
American  flag  goes  also." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  every  American — 
North  American  and  South  American — 
should  be  grateful- that  we  have  a  President 
who  believes  in  defending  our  Ireedonis  from 
a::T  7. ho  would  defile  them. 


And.  we  can  be  grateful  to  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
now  serve  their  country  in  the  uniforms  of 
the  various  military  services — as  you  did.  I 
can  vouch  that  their  Goverrunent  will  be 
grateful  to  them. 

I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Veterar.^'  AfTairs 
and  I  know  firsthand  something  of  the  ap- 
preciation that  this  country  has  for  those 
who  served.  Your  Government  has  spent  a 
grand  total  of  more  than  S131  billion  on 
veterans  benefits.  At  the  end  of  t!:ie  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  Government,  there  were 
2.22C.O00  l.ving  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
Some  1,129.444  of  them  were  receiving  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments  and  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  this  group  received  over  ?2 
billion. 

I  know  that  you  :>rc  ii-tcrCit^'d  in  the  cur- 
rent controversy  regarding  the  proposed  clos- 
ings of  several  hospitals  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Our  House  Veter- 
ans' Comm.itee  held  its  loncest  hearings  in 
1.5  years,  from  Fe"'  ruary  18  to  April  1 — and 
recorded  some  2.400  pages  cf  testimony  on 
this  subject.  As  a  result  of  these  volxxmi- 
nous — and  often  tedious — hearings,  suf- 
ficient evidence  w£js  presented  to  show  that 
the  President  should  take  another  look  at 
the  proposal.  I  am  certain  that  because  of 
this  evidence  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
you  i.nd  many  like  you  that  some  of  the  VA 
hospitals  will  be  saved  that  otherwise  wotild 
have  been  lost. 

As  you  know,  otir  committee  sec.ired  the 
p.-'rsoge  of  Public  Law  83-450  which  permits 
the  use  of  4,000  additional  nursing-care  bees 
in  the  existing  Vet.erriris'  Adm.iniEtr3.ti0n 
hospital  system.  We  are  also  doing  all  we 
can  to  implement  the  irstallatior.  of  these 
much-needed  nursing-core  beds.  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Olin  Tz-^ctt.  of  Texas,  recently 
wrote  to  Presider.t  Johnson  to  urge  that 
these  facilities  be  put  into  operation  as 
rop-.dly   as   possible. 


I  am  pleased  to  call  to  yotir  attention  that 
the  last  Congress  passed  a  better  pension 
bill.    Public    Law   88-664,    which    liberalized 

piension  payments.  I  realize  that  It  was  not 
as  m.uch  as  some  of  us  had  hoped  for,  how- 
ever. It  is  better  than  v.hat  we  had  before. 
It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  World 
War  I  veterans  have  received  over  $37  biliioa 
in  benefits,  and  that  more  than  513  blllicn 
of  that  sum  has  been  in  the  form  of  pension 
pav-menis.  This  is  more  than  10  times  the 
amount  of  pension  paid  to  any  other  group 
of  veterans. 

Another  part  of  Public  L.aw  88-664  is  a 
treat  help  in  a  much-needed  area  of  service. 
It  provides  aid  and  attendance  to  severely 
disabled  and  handicapped  veterans.  Now 
ho'osebound  veterans  are  able  to  receive  as- 
sisor.nce  that  v.-as  not  available  TTiis  section 
alone  has  been  of  tremendous  aid  to  those 
less  able  to  help  themselves. 

My  point  in  emphaslzliig  some  of  the  leg- 
islation that  has  been  enacted  to  aid  and 
benefit  the  veteran  is  that  he  h£s  net  been — 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected  by  his 
grateful  nation. 

I  can  assiu-e  you  that  neither  you.  those 
v.'ho  served  later,  those  who  are  serving  now, 
nor  those  who  will  serve  in  the  years  to  come 
will  be  ignored.  We  are  ever  grateful  to  yea, 
as  we  vrill  be  to  them. 

You  and  this  occasion  remincs  be  of  a 
poem  v.hich  typ-Ses  such  br:.ve  men  as  your- 
selves. It  was  written  by  cue  of  America's 
greatest  veteran  leaders,  Eryan  Gentry.  It  is 
called  G.  I.  Joe  and  one  verse  goes  Uke 
this: 

'Every  ounce  cf  him  a  soldier; 

Every  inch  of  him  a  man — 
V.'hen  he  fought  your  battles  for  you; 

Ate  •with  fingers  from  a  can. 
.A.nd  the  cotirage  of  h:s  laughter 

Dialled  the  panic  of  his  fear — 
When  it  came  his  fum  for  dying. 

He  stepped  up  without  a  tear." 

Thank  you. 


SENATE 

Tlesd.w.  Jim.  8,  IIHm 

'Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7. 
1965^ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'cl'^ck  meridian. 
at  the  expiration  cf  the  recess,  and  was 
railed  TO  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Froderic'K  Brown 
Harris,     D.D..     offeied     the     following 


-Almighty  God,  Father  of  our  spirits: 
Aj  axain  iii  the  ste'>vardship  of  public 
responsibilities  Tliy  servants  in  this 
'oram  of  freedom  turn  t-o  wailing  tasks, 
niay  the  love  of  dear  ones,  the  co:if-dence 
of  those  ^vho  trust  them,  the  spur  of 
cor.sciehce  to  measure  up  to  their  best, 
^r.d  :he  commanding  call  of  goodness  be 
the  white  stars  to  lead  them  en.  as  they 
follo-A-  the  gle.'xm  of  the  Kingly  Light. 

In  this  troubled  and  uncertain  day, 
;^hen  the  scamle.'^s  robe  of  our  common 
numanity  is  rent  by  inner  strife  and  out- 
ward fears  and  foes,  gird  tis  to  bo  niin- 
is:ers  of  reconciliation  and  to  be  anxious 
^or  nothing  but  to  do  the  rieht.  a?  Tliou 
(Jjs:  give  us  to  see  th.e  rich:. 

In  these  days  of  destiny,  may  we  kno'«' 
no  gl^ry  save  tlie  supreme  satisfaction 
^1  rendering  to  the  Republic  and  to  the 
"^•"orld  our  utmost  fer^■ice,  unsullied  by 
i^'S-^e  motives  of  sclf-intorcst. 


At  this  altar  of  devotion,  'wc  pledge 
ane^w  unswerving  firmness  of  pu:-pose  in 
the  fulfillment  of  tiie  high  and  holy  cause 
of  human  dignity  to  which  the  forces  of 
freedom  are  committed,  as  the  fiercest 
battle  of  the  ages  is  being  waged  in  cur 
day  on  this  torn  and  tortured  earth. 

May  this  be  the  victory — even  our 
faith — wiuch  overcomes  the  world  of 
darkness. 

We  a^k  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.   Amen. 


THE  JO'CnNAL 

On  rcQucst  of  Mr.  M.'iNsriELD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
June  7.  196c.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messaces  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  'U lifted  St.3te5  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  June  5.  1965.  the  Presicent  had  ap- 
proved and  Signed  the  act  'S.  339^  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  cf  the 
Aga;c  Fossil  Beds  Xntional  Montnrient  in 
the  State  of  Xebr.^.ska.   av.d   for   cUier 

•jVijrpo?!."?. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  anno'jnced  that  the 
House  h^d  passed  the  bill  'S.  1000>  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  29,  1954.  as 
amended,  to  permit  trarisfer  of  title  w) 
movable  property  to  agencies  which  as- 
sume operation  and  maintenance  re- 
sponsibility for  pro:ect  works  serving 
municipal  and  industrial  functions,  with 
amendn-.ents.  in  whJch  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  tija:  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrer.ee  of  the  Seriate: 

H.P..  ;.'9.  An  act  to  provide  adjustn-.er.t;  :u 
order  to  m.'.ke  unifcrm  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Veca  Dam  and  Reservoir,  C-cllbran 
project.  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tiiry  of  the  Interior  to  reconvcy  nuncrol  m- 
tere,~ts  in  certain  lands; 

K.R  f-'03.  An  act  to  add  certain  h-r.cis  to  the 
Kings  C.-.nycn  National  Park  in  the  S:.i:e  -f 
Clifornia.  and  for  ether  purposes: 

K.F..  1732.  An  act  to  extend  the  art  of 
Sc-pten-.oer  26  isei.  rel&tir-g  :o  ..licTnien:  and 
.iSiignment  o:  pay,  to  cover  the  Gcveri-ZTien: 
Prir.tir.g  OSiCO.  and  for  other  purprsrs: 

H  R.  1771.  An  a.ct  to  establish  a  5-aoy 
v.rk- eek  f^-^r  postmasters  and  f?r  ether  p.ir- 
"^r^es: 

H^  ?lc~  Ai^  .'.r'.  *r  .".n'^ni  tV-e  n..ilrr:. i 
Kotirement  Art  of  :?37  to  eliminate  ii.f 
rr;-  is.ons  which  r^cuc=  the  .'.nnumrs  c;'  ".-he 
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spouses  c:  retired  employees  by  tlie  :.i-noiint 
of  certain  monthly  ber.efl:-;: 

H.R.  5252.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  er.Usted  members  o:  the  Air 
Force: 

H.R.  5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  antiinist  laws  to  assist  in 
trJegiiarding  the  balance-of-pat-nients  posi- 
ticn  of  the  United  States: 

H.R.  5342.  An  act  t-D  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Smail  Producers'  Stabilization  Act  o;  Oc-o- 
bcr  3.  1961: 

H.R.  5S60.  .An  act  to  am.er.d  the  latv  rclat- 
in','  10  the  final  di^poiitiiju  of  the  property 
of  the  Chocta-,v  Tribe: 

H.R.  6686.  An  act  to  r:nie!;d  tlie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  application  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
otner  purpo.s«s: 

H.R.  7042.  An  act  to  ::mend  section  402(d) 
of  tlic  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Ccimetic  Act: 

H.R.  77G2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
Reserve  OiTicers'  Training  Corps:* 

H.R.  79j4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the 
Convention  fcr  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
London   ( lOeOi  : 

,  H.R  3147.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  e.xemption  from  duty  for  returning 
rc-idents.    and   for   other   purposes;    and 

H.J.  Re".  431.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 
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HOUSE   BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  followin?  bill.s  end  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  lead  f.vice  by  tlie»r 
titles  and  referred  a.s  indicated: 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments 
m  order  t-o  make  uniiorm  the  o.itate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Coil  bran 
project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  .to  reconl^y  mineral 
interests  in  certain  land.  : 

H.R.  903.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Kmg.s  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  .5342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  .A.ct  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1961;  and 

H.R.  5860.  An  act  to  amend  the  lav/  relat- 
int5  to  the  final  disporation  of  the  property  of 
the  Choctaw  Tribe;  to  the  Commiitce  on'ln- 
teri'  r  and  Insular  Aliairs. 

H  R.  1732.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  19G1.  relating  to  allotment  and  as- 
.':i^'nmcnt»of  p::y,  to  cover  the  Government 
Printing  Olfice,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1771.  An  act  to  establish  a  5-day 
workweek  for  rKjstmastcrs.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.'.es;  and 

ll.H.  CfJHG.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  ordur  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  application  of  such  act  with 
re'pect  to  the  U.S.  Hotanic  G.;rden,  and  for 
otiier  purpo^e.',;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofhre  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.31,'i7.  An  ,"ct  to  amend  the  R;iilroad 
Petiremont.  Act  of  1937  Uj  eliminate  the  pro- 
vi;;ions  whicli  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
-spou.ses  (>r  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  fnrl,;in  monthly  bci;e!it„s;  ar,d 

H  R.  7042.  An  act  to  amend  .section  402(d) 
of  tJic  Federal  Food.  Drus.  and  Co-mclic  Act: 
to  t!ic  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
f.irc. 

H.R  52.52.  An  act  to  provide  for  t!ie  relief 
f'l  rerta.in  cnhstcd  members  of  the  Air  Force; 

fi  R.  52fJO.  An  tict  to  provide  for  e;<cmptions 
Iroin  the  antitrust  I.iws  to  as  i.st  in  s;ile!3u:ird- 
Jni:  the  balance  of  payments  p'j.=;ition  (,f  the 
L.utfd  States,  and 


H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolutictj  extending 
tlie  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases:  to  the  Committee  am  the  Judi- 
ci.try. 

H.R.  7762.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  with  retpect  to  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps;  to  tlae  Com- 
ni-ttce  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7354.  An  act' to  rur.end  the  Commu- 
nir.r.ions  Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  London 
(19S01;  to  the  Committee  on  Co:  nmerce. 

H  R.  S147.  An  act  to  amend  the  T.xrifT 
S.  hedules  of  the  United  States  vith  respect 
to  the  exemption  from  duty  f(  r  returning 
residents,  and  for  other  purpc  ses;  to  the 
C.,'mmlLtee  oa  Faiance. 


FOREIGN  ASSI3T,-\N'. 
The  Senate  re.~umed  th 


:"T  OF  1965 
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of  the  bill  IS.  1837'  to  amelid  further 
the  Foreic-n  As^^istance  Act  if  1061,  as 
amended,  nnd  for  other  pun^Dscs. 

:.Ir.   ^L•\XS^IELD.     Ml-,   pfesident, 
par.i:inieii:aiy  inoDirv. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  itie  Senator 
will  Slate  it. 

Mr.  iMANSFIELD.  Is  the  feenate  op. 
eracmg  under  cotinorod  timr-? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Jndcr  the 
unanimous-consent  agrecmei  it  entered 
iiv.o,  immrdiately  upon  mi  etin;::  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  operate  on] controlled 
time. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President, 
yield  my.^elf  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PKESIDENT.     T 
from     Montana 
minute. 


le  Senator 
is     recognized     for     1 


DURING 


D.  and  by 


SUBCOxMMITTEE  AIEETING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  T.Ir.  M..\:;sFiEt 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  .ind  Manpower  of*  the  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  Commit tcQ,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  .Judiciai-y  Committeo  wci'e  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  .^e.^sion  of  tihr  Senate 
today. 


i 


EXECUTIVE  SESSIot 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President     l' 
yield  myself  1  additional  minuu^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tije  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  foi^  1  minute. 

Mr.  NL^NSFIELD.  Mr.  Pitsidcnt,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  eonsidor 
executive  busnie.ss. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlip  question 
IS  on  agi-eeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Tiir  motion  was  api-ecd  to;  and  the 
Senate  iJioceoded  to  the  considtration  of 
executive  bu.sincs.s. 


I 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  RE|i^RRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  mes-sastcs  from  the  President,  of 
the  United  States  submittin|(  sundry 
nominations,  which  weie  refeited  to  the 
api)i-oi)riate  committees. 

(For  nominatirm-s  tliis  day  received,  see 
the  end  Of  Senate  proceedings. J| 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary: 

Fred  J.  Nichol.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  V  =^ 
district  judge  for  South  Dakota:  and 

Irving  Hill,  of  California,  to  be  U.S.  distric 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  California 

Tlic  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  comniitteos,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  oi'i  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE 

The  Ch.ief  Cleik  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry iiominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asl^  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  b^oc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Air.  Presidtnt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre.^i- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominatiotis. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  iTQuest  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  con.<^idci-ation  of  leidslative  business 

Mr.  IMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sug'jest  the  absence  of  a  quortini.  I  ask 
unanimous  coni-ent  tliat  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  quorum  call  not  be  taken 
from  eith.er  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  is  granted.  Tiie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .-o  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1837 »  to  amend  further 
the  Forei.gn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  nui'poses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGIIT.  Mr.  President,  a 
pr.rliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  .-^nate  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing busiiicss  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
No.  23.3,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright]  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

EXPLANATION   OF  AME.NDMKNT   REGAUDINC   MILI- 
TAUY  AID  TO  LATIN  AMEniCA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 511(a)  of  the  Forei.an  Assistance  Act 
now  limits  the  value  of  grant  programs 
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of  d'--'"cnsc  ailiclers  for  American  Repub- 
lic--- hi  any  fiscal  year  to  $55  million,  "of 
■•.•hich  a  nart  may  be  used  during  each 
fis'-al  year  for  assistance  in  implement- 
in.^  a  feasible  p^an  for  regional  defense." 
The  first  part  of  the  amendment  v.ould 
-Tuihorize  the  u.se  of  up  to  $25  million  of 
The  £55  million  total  "for  a.-;-,istance  to 
on  inter-American  military  force  undf-r 
the  control  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States."  Tliis  is  the  same  iirovirnon 
vhich  was  xvritten  into  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1953  and  a;>provcd  by  the  Senate.  The 
provision  of  e:<isiins  law  is  the  comp:o- 
mise  which  resulted  in  conference  that 

year. 

The  second  part  of  the  amcnumcnt 
would  replace  section  51 1  •  b )  of  the  exist- 
ing law  which  provides  that  "internal  se- 
curity rcquirem.ents  shall  not.  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise  and 
promptly  reports  such  detei-mination  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  to  the  Speaker  of  Ih'-^  House  of 
Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military 
a.ssistance  programs  for  American  R<:- 
pubiics." 

As  rewritten  by  the  amendment,  sec- 
tion 511'b)  Would  rcqun-e  military  assist- 
ance to  L.-itin  America  to  be  furnished  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  in  accord- 
ance with  joint  plans^in.luding  .such 
plans  relating  to  internal  security  prob- 
lems—approved by  the  OAS.  1  he  justi- 
fication for  this  chaniie  is  as  follows: 

When  the  restilction  on  military  as- 
sistance for  internal  security  v.as  writ- 
ten into  the  law  in  the  late  1950'p.  most 
cf  the  internal  security  din]cult;es  in 
Latin  America  were  cau.^ed  by  groups 
trying  to  ovei-throv.-  dictatoi-s.  Many  of 
the  internal  security  difficulties  now  come 
from  grou'^s  trying  t-o  overthrov.-  freely 
elected  lesritimate  governments,  as  in 
Columbia  and  Venezuela.  Furthermore, 
the  existinj  law  has  been  effectively  nul- 
hfied  by  presidential  determinations  that 
internal  security  requirements  justify 
military  assistance  in  almost  every  coun- 
trv-  of  the  hemisi^here  except  Cuba. 

The  proposed  new  subsection  'bi  is 
designed  to  encourage  joint  militaiT 
planning  by  the  OAS,  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  an  inter-American  force  but 
also  in  connection  wiih  all  security  prob- 
lems. Joint  planning  for  internal  se- 
cui-ity  is  a  loe.ical  extension  of  the  Spe- 
cial Consultative  Commiace  on  Security 
Agoinst  the  Subversive  Action  of  Inter- 
naiionrJ  Communism  established  at  the 
Panta  del  Este  Conference  in  January 
1962.  Some  of  the  actions  which  the 
OAS  has  subsequently  taken  with  re- 
s.ccct  to  Cuban  efforts  at  subversion  have 
been  based  on  recommendations  of  this 
Coinniitt.e.  The  joint  p^lanning  con- 
templated by  the  amendment,  liowever, 
would  go  beyond  plans  to  deal  with  inter- 
national subversion  and  would  embrace 
all  kinds  of  inter;ial  security  pn-oblcms — 
for  example,  the  banditry  problem  in  Co- 
lombia, the  mincworkers  problem  in  Bo- 
livia, and  so  lorth. 

It  may  "be  argued  that  this  rcpi-c.<^cnts 
too  great  a  degree  of  OAS  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  countries 
concerned.  But  if  a  country  has  an  in- 
ternal security  problem  so  serious  as  to 


require  outside  assistance,  then  ii  it  not 
pi-efcrable  for  the  intervention  to  come 
from  the  OAS  rather  than  from,  as  is 
nov,-  the  case,  the  United  States? 

Furnishing  of  U.S.  militar>^  assistance 
in  accordance  with  OAS  plans  would 
probably  have  the  further  great  advan- 
tage of  reducing  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance and  restraining  intra -Latin  Ameri- 
can arms  races.  For  example,  Peru  will 
be  reluctant  to  approve  plans  which  call 
for  much  military  a.';,-i.-tance  to  Ecuador, 
and  vice  versa.  The  OAS  would  almost 
certainly  provide  a  tout; her  screening 
for  military  assistance  than  is  now  pro- 
viced  by  the  machinery  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 

ern!nent. 

There  is  piccedcnt  for  t!;e  requirement 
for  joint  planning  in  tire  military  a.-sist- 
ance  which  was  furnished  to  Europe  in 
the  early  days  of  NATO. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
amendment  is  qualified  by  requirin^r  mil- 
itai-y  assistance  to  be  fuimished  in  ac- 
cordance with  joint  plans  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible."  The  amendment 
ncognizes  that  the  OAS  cannot  gear 
it.seif  up  for  this  ta.sk  overni"ht:  but  it 
does  provide  a  nudge  in  that  direction. 

Si:nilar:y.  the  amendment  authorizes, 
but  does  not  earmark.  S25  million  for  as- 
sistance to  an  inter-American  force. 
This  is  in  line  v.-ith  the  Senate's  action 
in  1963.  In  1959.  the  Senate  did  eai-mark 
$31.5  million  for  an  inter-American 
force,  but  the  provision  could  not  be  held 
in  confei-ence. 

Finally,  the  amendment  is  in  line 
with — and.  indeed,  supports — President 
Johnson's  call  at  Baylor  University  May 
28  for  "new  international  machinery 
geared  to  meet  the  fast-moving  events." 
This  pr  .posal  is  not  new  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreic^n  Relations  or  in  the 
Senate,  which  approved  pi-eviously.  as  I 
h'-^ve  ijointed  out,  provisions  to  encourage 
the  development  of  an  inter-American 
fo!'ce. 

Tiie  circumsiances  that  hove  arisen  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  within  the  past 
6  v.eeks  inspired  me  to  offer  the  proposal 
once  again  for  the  con.sideration  of  the 
Senate.  These  circumstances  arose  efter 
the  bill  v,\--s  reported,  but  the  committee 
has  considered  the  same  matter  in  earlier 
years.  The  developments  in  the  Domini- 
c?.n  Republic,  where  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Brazilian  troops  have  been  sup- 
plied, and  a  smaller  number  of  troops 
from  three  other  Centi-al  American  coun- 
tries have  been  supplied,  are  the  reason 
why  I  thought  it  appropriate  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  once  again  a  proposal 
toward  developing  an  inter-American 
foi-ce.  Such  a  force  would,  I  think,  re- 
lieve the  United  States  of  much  of  the 
burden  of  trying  to  maintain  the  peace 
as  best  we  can  during  this  transitional 
period  hi  the  Latin  American  area. 

iMr.  President,  that  is  all  I  desire  to 
say.  unless  Senators  wish  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alon-ana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  IMr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  would  assume  that  at 
the  moment  we  are  underwriting  the 
inter-American  force  which  is  actually 
in  being.  This  proposal  would  legalize 
our  action,  to  some  degree  at  least,  and 
would  give  some  validity  to  the  concept, 
which  I  think  has  great  merit.  It  would 
get  away  from  the  unilateral  idea,  which 
seems  to  hurt  us  so  much  in  our  rela- 
tions with  certain  of  our  neighbors  when 
conditions  ai'ise  which  may  seem  to  ne- 
cessitate some  kind  of  inteiwention. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  carry,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  only  meritorious  but  neces- 
sary, and  would  give  some  strength  to 
the'  concept  of  inter-American  peace,  at 
least  so  far  as  inter-American  forces  are 
concerned,  a  concept  which  s^ms  to  be 
and,  I  hope  is,  getting  off  the  ground  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  use  of 
funds  now  for  an  inter-American  force 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
existing  law. 

As  I  read  section  511,  it  provides,  in 
part:         i 


•  •  •  in  ally  fiscal  year  beginning  wiih 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  shall  not  exceed  $55  mil- 
liori.  of  w-hich  a  part  may  be  used  during 
each  fi  cal  year  for  assi'tance  in  implement- 
1"^  a  fearib:e  p'.r-r.  for  regional  defeiise. 

That  is  quite  broad  as  to  the  idea  of  this 
kind  of  activity,  but  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment would  clarify  the  situation  and 
make  more  direct  and  positive  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2  min- 

ut-es? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  not  only  for  the  reasons  which 
he  and  the  majority  leader  have  stated, 
but  because  I  believe  the  amendment 
looks  to  a  lij-oader  and  more  interna- 
tional solution  of  the  problems  of  peace, 
a  solution  which  I  find  more  in  accord 
with  the  efforts  to  achieve  a  kind  of 
enforceable  world  peace  through  world 
law.  a  kind  of  international  arrange- 
ment, to  be  sure  only  at  the  regional 
level,  but  a  kind  of  arrangement  which 
the  original  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions contemplated. 

This  buiMing  up  of  an  OAS  force  is. 
I  beUeve.  well  within  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  L"'N.  charter  provision  which--- 
recotrnizes  the  development  of  regional  ** 
groups  to  help  keep  the  peace  and  help 
to  solve  economic  and  other  problems  of 
a  region.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
annrove  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  whatever 
time  he  may  desire  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

::.-.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
h^.^e  studied  the  amendment  and  I  am 
in  thorough  agreement  with  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
m.rn  of  the  committee  would  agree  to  put 
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this  proposal  on  a  matchins  basis  with 
ihe  various  states  of  South  and  Central 
.'rnoiica.  In  other  words.  It  seems  that 
under  his  amendment  the  entire  bur- 
.\n  would  be  on  the  United  States.  If 
I'-.n.-'uare  C3iild  be  added  ta  the  nmend- 
r.-.cr.t  that  would  make  it  clear  that  since 
to  m?ney  is  to  be  made  available  and 
v.iU  be  under  the  control  of  the  Or<:ani- 
zation  of  American  State?,  we  would  ex- 
r?cL  not  only  full  co liberation  from  the 
members  of  the  O/ganization  of  Amcr- 
icr.n  States,  but  also  reasonable  contri- 
buti:;i3  from  them  toward  fniancin^,  any 
force  that  may  come  into  being,  then  I 
cvjU.  su'v'^or!:  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGIIT.  I  would  as.suine 
thr.t  they  would  su-}rly  troops,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
they  are  supplying  troops. 

Mr.  ELLEXDER.  We  are  supplying 
the  logis:ics. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  V.'e  are  supply- 
ing the  logistics.  I  had  not  thought  of 
the  proposal  in  that  sens:.  The  bill  it- 
self wouk!  authorize  up  to  S55  million  for 
military  assi.stance  to  Latin  America. 
This  is  much  less  than  Latin  America 
spends  on  armaments  itself. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  means 
by  'matchin':."  We  v.-ould  pay  $25  mil- 
lion. If  they  furnished  troops  and  man- 
power, the  cost  would  run  far  beyond 
that  amount.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  formula  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
hr.s  in  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  belief  that/ 
they  ought  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  logistics.  In  many  ca.=;es.  wc  are  even 
paying  the  transportation  costs  of  sol- 
diers from  the  various  countries.  I  pre- 
sume we  shall  also  be  furnishing  the 
food  for  the  soldiers  wherever  they  are 
located. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  on  a  more  or  less  fnatching  basis. 
Let  the  other  countries  furnish  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capabilities  and  allow 
them  credit  for  the  pay  that  they  may 
make  available  to  the  soldiers  that  they 
send  to  areas^.hcre  they  are  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopted  the 
amendment  as  it  is  written,  it  would 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  in- 
tend to  be  the  only  nation  furnishing 
the  wherewithal  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  has 
a  formula  that  he  thinks  would  work,  I 
should  like  to  have  him  present  it.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  work  out.  This  ac- 
tivity is  in  its  initial  stages.  Our  nego- 
tiators would  certainly  be  expected  to  try 
to  ?et  the  cooperation  of  the  other  coun- 
tries to  furnish  the  troops,  which  is  the 
main  thing  they  can  furnish.  Many  of 
the  countries  are  quite  incapable  of  fur- 
ni.shing  sophisticated  equipment.  They 
do  not  make  them.  We  furni.sh  the  .so- 
phisticated equipment  to  their  national 

armies  now.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
them  make  the  modern  weapons.  That 
is  a  thing  that  we  are  best  suited  to  do. 
We  hoped  that  they  would  do  two 
things.  We  hoped  that  they  would  fur- 
ni.sh a  large  part  of  the  manpower  of  the 
0:\S  and  the  responsibility  for  the  action 
so  that  they  would  relieve  us  of  the 
charge  of  intcrventionism  and  imperial- 
ism. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  could  write 
some  language  into  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  Uic  Senator 
propose  some  language'? 

iMr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  very 
busy  on  other  matters.  To  fce  frank,  I 
took  the  amendments  home  with  me  last 
night.  I  did  not  have  mu^h  time  to 
St  tidy  all  rmendmcnts  thoroughly. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  thajt  wc  could 
have  some  kind  of  understancttng  where- 
by they  vsould  at  least  furnisa  the  man- 
power. I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  wotld  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  implcmcn;  this  pro- 
gram in  the  early  stages.  Doi  s  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  a  general  ex  jression  of 
expectation  at  this  time  on  the  part  of 
our  representatives  for  a  reasonable  con- 
tribution by  the  other  partic^  should  bo 
made  as  a  matter  of  policy,  rather  than 
as  a  precise  formula?  I  do  pot  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  i  recise  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  r  ot  want  to 
do  so  at  the  present  time.  It  would 
be  rather  difTicr.lt.  However,  there  are 
approximately  14,000  Amcricfins  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  now.  Wc  are  pay- 
ing for  the  logistics  for  those  men.  We 
are  also  paying  for  the  loeistjics  for  the 
few  soldiers  who  are  there  from  six  other 
countrie.'?. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  dught  to  be 
some  kind  of  understanding]  that  they 
would  at  least  be  willing  to  furnish  man- 
power if  we  are  to  furnisli  logistics. 
That  v.-ould  be  a  step  in  the  light  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLT^BRIGHT.  That  would  be 
clearly  contemplated.  This  proposal 
would  mean  nothing  at  all  unless  they 
were  to  furnish  manpower  and  take  the 
responsibility  for  developing  the  plans. 
It  v;ould  be  meaningless  otherwise.  It 
would  merely  mean  that  wo  would  be 
spending  S25  million,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  spend  money  oa  our  own 
forces. 

I  believe  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
other  members  of  the  OAS  will  furnish  a 
larger  part,  or  a  majority,  of  the  man- 
power. The  thing  that  we  could  best 
furnish  would  be  the  sophisticated  mod- 
em equipment  that  a  po'ice  force  uses, 
such  as  modem  transportation  and  small 
arms. 

I  would  not  expect  any  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  anything  of  that  kind  to  be  in- 
volved. This  would  be  a  .sort  of  police 
force  of  relatively  small  size  which  would 
move  into  a  situation. 

We  should  not  dictate  as  to  what  the 
course  of  policy  affairs  would  be  in  a 
countiy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  take  the 
amendment  with  me  for  further  study. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  could  have  a  precise  foiinula.  I 
believe  that  an  expression  of  ix)licy  as  to 
euidelines  would  be  better. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  What  I  had 
in  mind,  so  that  they  wotild  not  have  the 
notion  that  we  woulid  have  lUe  soldiers 
to  add  to  their  force  and  pay  all  the 
money  neces.sai-y  to  feed  them,  and  pin-- 
cha.se  all  the  necc.ssai-y  militfeiy  hard- 
ware. 

I  believe  that  an  cxpressioji  of  that 
kind  would  do  .som'»  good. 


Mr.  :mORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

How  much  time  docs  the  Senator  have 
remaining? 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
docs  the  Senator  wisli?  I  shall  yield  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  wants 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  .shall  start  with  5 
miiuites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thp 
.  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment.  There  arc  ccitain 
caveats  that  I  shall  develop  in  the  course 
of  my  brief  remarks. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  we  have  pressed  for  this  amend- 
ment for  several  years.  In  the  statement 
wl-iich  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  made 
this  morning  he  said: 

Tine  first  part  of  the  amendment  would 
authorize  the  use  of  up  to  $25  million  of  the 
$55  million  total  for  as.sistance  to  nn  inter- 
Ar.ierican  military  force  under  the  control 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
This  is  the  same  provision  which  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bin  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  1963  ana  approved  by 
the  Senate.  The  provision  of  existing  law 
is  the  compromise  which  resulted  In  ccnfer- 
erce  that  year. 

I  recall  very  well  the  discu.ssion  in  1963. 
We  strongly  urged  this  amendment  in 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. We  said,  among  other  things, 
that  it  was  ncces.sary  to  develop  a  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  act  and  plan 
jointly  for  their  ov.n  defense  and  interr.:.! 
securiiy. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
purpose  of  our  military  aid  in  Latin 
America  is  alleged  to  be  to  iieln  them  in 
connection  with  their  maintaining  in- 
ternal security,  but  not  in  connection 
v\ith  their  making  war  against  one 
another. 

If  we  follow  this  proposal — and  it  is 
substantially  in  line  with  the  objectives 
of  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  in  his  statement  this 
morning— we  could  do  several  things. 
Oi;e  is  that  we  could  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  military  cxpcnditun  s  in  Latin 
America,  both  United  States  aid  and  do- 
mestic expenditure. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  cliarge  me 
v.ith  inconsistency  in  connection  with  a 
subsequent  amendment  that  I  shall  offer. 
I  .shall  vote  for  this  anieiidmci^t.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  meaii  that  when  I 
vote  for  the  amendment  I  am  approving 
$.55  million  for  aid  in  Latin  America.  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  v.hich  would 
reduce  that  $55  million.  I  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  woulci 
strengthen  the  amendment  that  I  shall 
sub.seciucntly  offer.  If  wc  could  have 
this  kind  of  military  planning  sanc- 
tioned, in  my  jtidgment  we  would  have 
good  reason  to  reduce  the  remaining 
amount  by  the  amount  that  I  shall  ask 
to  have  it  reduced. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
for  an  additional  reason.  I  believe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  ways  to  help  build  up 
the  Organization  of  American  States  as 
an  f  flective,  regional  organization  for  the 
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apnlication  of  the  rule  of  law.  I  believe 
that  if  any  heed  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Orga- 
ni'at^on  of  Ani'-rican  States  in  Latin 
.--mcrica  when  there  is  a  trouble  spot,  we 
ir.u'^t  have  the  enforcement  facilities 
available  which  wotxld  result  from  this 
amendment.  .  . 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis,  what 
a  boon  it  would  have  been  to  the  United 
States  if  wc  had  had  a  type  of  joint  m-li- 
tary  planning  and  joint  military  force 
available  to  move  into  the  Dominican 
Republic,  rather  than  to  send  in  Ameri- 
can trooi^s,  which  latter  course  of  action 
has  co.'^t  us  so  dearly  .so  far  as  American 
prcstifre  is  concerned.  It  v.'ill  take  some 
time  for  the  dust  of  misunderstanding 
to  settle  in  regard  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  United  States. 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  is  in 
line  with  "what  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  full  committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs 
have  been  urging  for  some  time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ai  kansas 
for  the  clear  and  .succinct  statement  that 
he  made  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  be  piesent  when 
the  Senator  made  his  statement.  We 
were  finishing  our  conferences  on  the 
education  issues  on  the  measure  winch 
passed  this  morning.  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment. 

The  PrE3IDING  OFFICER .  The  1  ;me 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBniGHT.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Oregon.  

The  PRErlDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
aior  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  effective  ways  of 
strengthening  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  putting  some  teeth  into 
it.  so  to  speak,  and  also  putting  the  Or- 
ganization in  a  position  which  I  think 
will  weaken  the  argument  that  is  so  often 
made  acainst  U.S.  intervention. 

If  there  is  this  joint  military  organiza- 
tion, carrying  with  it  the  responsibility 
to  act  jointly  v.hcn  there  is  a  crisis  aris- 
ing in  Latin  America  in  which  there  has 
been  a  threat  or  actual  takeover  by  Com- 
munists, wc  shall  not  be  hearing  so  much 
about  American  inlcvvention.  for  it  will 
not  be  intervention.  It  will  be  action  by 
the  Organization  of  American  Siates.  in 
keeping  with  the  rommitments  that  the 
Organization  made  in  Punta  del  Este. 
moving  to  protect  themselves  jointly.  I 
support  the  amendment  for  that  reason. 
The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  tliat 
too  much  of  our  m  litary  aid  has  gone  to 
building  up  military  prestige  and  mili- 
tsry  status  in  various  Latin  American 
countries.  Let  us  be  frank  about  h.  It 
has  gone  to  build  \\r>  military  oli";archics 
in  some  of  the  countries,  and  it  has  gone 
to  build  up  tlie  strength  of  military 
juntas,  or  groups  which  from  t'me  to 
time  became  military  jinitas.  to  decide  to 
overthrow  con.stitutional  government. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  for  future  ref- 
erence tiiat  when  I  vote  for  this  kind  of 
organization.  I  am  talking  about  an 
organization  that  ought  to  be  available 
and  in  rcseiTC  to  protect  freedom  m 
Latin  America  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 


ple in  those  countries  against  either  a 
military  or  a  Communist  coup,  because 
either  a  military  or  a  Communist  coup 
threatens  the  internal  security  of  any 
country  so  far  as  its  constitutional 
processes  are  concerned. 

Let  there  be  i\o  doubt  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  amendment  b;  cause  I  be- 
lieve wc  need  to  strengthen  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  so  that  it  can 
be  an  effective  in.strumcnt  to  protect  con- 
stiiutionali.'^m  in  various  countries  in 
Latin  America  from  both  the  right  and 
the  left.  In  my  judt^ment,  thai  is  what 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
mu-t  do  in  the  great  battle  wc  are  waging 
for  men's  minds  against  threats  of  com- 
muni.'?ffi  on  the  one  hand  and  fascLsiu  on 
the  other  hand. 

Also,  I  am  supporting  the  amendment 
because  of  our  country's  selfish  inter- 
ests; but  it  is  necessary  to  give  attention 
to  our  own  selli.sh  interests.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  develop  this  kind  of 
organization  so  that  joint  efforts  will  be 
taken  in  Latin  America,  and  not  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  in  which  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  the  Dominican  crisis 
for  the  pa.^t  several  weeks,  v.hen  we  had 
to  ao^nto  that  country-  to  protect  Ameri- 
can mtionals  after  the  Government  had 
advLSt'd  our  Government  that  it  v.as  not 
in  a  position  to  protect  American  lives. 

With  the  other  implementations 
wh'.ch  should  be  developed.  I  am  sure 
the  Organization  of  American  States  will 
rcnlly  be  an  effective  regional  united  na- 
t'on.s  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  security  of  their  countries 
is  protected  by  joint  action  and  pledge 
the  Organization  of  American  States  as 
a  legal  in.strumentality  for  settling  dis- 
putes by  resort  to  the  rule  of  law  rather 
than  to  militaiw  force. 

Lastly.  I  reemphasize  what  I  have  al- 
ready said.  This  is  the  way,  in  the  long 
run,  to  reduce  American  appropriations 
for  military  aid  in  Latin  America  in  the 
amount  v.c  are  now  providing.  Adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  buttress 
the  argument  which  I  shall  make  a  few 
days  hence  in  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment I  shall  offer  relative  to  military  aid 
around  tlie  world,  including  Latin 
America. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  in  supporting  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  1191  know  v.hethcr  any  other  Senator 
is  prepared  to  discuss  the  amendment.  I 
am  ready  to  vote,  if  the  majority  leader 
is  vvillinp  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
rc.-=t  to  the  majority  leader  that  \^e  miay 
find  ourselves  in  a  problem,  because  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  has  been 
printed  and  sent  out.  We  may  find  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  expect  a  vote  at 
l:riO.  and  will  be  back  to  vote  at  1:30. 

My  suggestion  to  the  majority  leader, 
if  there  are  no  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  amendment,  is  that  this 
matter  be  put  aside  until  1:30  so  that 
the  Senate  may  take  up  other  matters  in 
the  meantime. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlio  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see  no  indication 
th'  t  any  L'enator  desires  a  yea-and-nay 
voLc.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Why  not  bring  this  matter 
to  a.  close  on  the  basis  of  a  quorum  call 
aad  then  a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  fine. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     iMr.   President,   I 
su'  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Is   the 
time  to  come  out  of  the  time  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAN.^FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the   quortun   call  be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  that  the  vote 
will  come  somewhere  between  1:15  and 
1:30  p.m. 

I  yield  25  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  MorseI. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   24  2 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  this  time  to  present  my  amendment 
No.  242.  It  is  not  now  pending,  but  I 
shall  make  the  case  for  it  now  so  I  shall 
not  have  to  do  so  later. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  loan 
funds  authorized  for  the  Auiance  for 
Proeress  by  SlOO  million. 

Foreign  aid  to  Latin  America  today 
bears  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  begun  in  1961.  It 
bears  a  much  greater  resemblance  to 
the  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  years,  when 
we  supported  militaiy  juntas  and  dicta- 
tors by  giving  them  medals.  But  in  line 
v.-ith  more  modern  foreign  pohcy  think- 
ing. anyon3  we  approve  gets  money,  so 
new  we  support  them  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  Anierican  money. 

I  suppose  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
the  most  graphic  example  of  the  failure 
of  this  policy  and  the  waste  of  American 
money.  Much  has  been  written  since 
the  first  week  in  May.  when  American 
troops  landed,  of  the  support  given  by 
the  U.S.  Treasurv-  to  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch.  That  government's 
success  was  almost  as  important  to  tiie 
Kennedy  administration. as  it  was  to  Mr. 
Bosch  himself.  For  fiscal  year  1963.  the 
United  States  supported  that  govern- 
ment with  s 53.5  million.  In  a  country  of 
3' J  million  people,  tliat  amounts  to  some 
S15.50  per  person.'  Fiscal  year  1964  re- 
flects the  period  when  no  aid  was  given 
to  the  junta  that  overthrew  Bosch,  but 
still  our  aid  amounted  to  SI 5.2  miUion. 
In  fiscal  year  1965.  business  was  as  usual 
with  the  junta  and  the  level  of  our  aid 
went  back  up. 

Since  figures  for  fiscal  year  1965  are 
still  unpublished,  the  exact  fisrure  can- 
not be  used.  But  Jbr  1962,  1963.  and 
1964,  we  spent  a  total  of  S103.9  milUon 
on  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  an  aver- 
age yearly  expenditure  of  S34.6  million. 
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We  find  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  cov- 
cri  i'^  1964  but  reporting  largely  on  1963, 
that— 

Loans  received  by  the  government  and 
(:;h&r  public  agencies  (11.4  and  14.8  railUon 
pesos  for  19C2  and  1963,  respectively)  to- 
gether with  an  inflow  of  private  capital  (5.8 
aisd  7.7  million  pesos  in  the  same  2  years) 
enabled  the  country  to  finance  Its  current 
f.ccount  deficit.  In  September  1964.  the 
country's  gross  foreign  exchange  holdings 
toUiled  U.S.  $45  million,  compared  to  U.S. 
':29  million  a  year  earlier. 

The  value  of  the  use  to  which  thi.s 
American  money  is  put  is  surely  one  of 
the  questions  that  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic are  asking  of  the  entire  foreign  aid 
effort. 

Writing  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  John 
Goshko  concludes  his  story  on  the  Do- 
minican economy  with  these  comments: 

If  history  is  to  be  prevented  from  repeat- 
hig  Itself  at  some  not  too  distant  date,  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  Dominican  econ- 
omy will  be  required. 

Of  course,  we  are  told  right  along 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  finances 
reform  mea.sures  in  Latin  America,  and 
that  it  is  designed  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
economic  scale  of  these  countries.  But 
that  is  not  the  real  theory  of  the  Alliance 
today.  Today  it  concentrates  on 
strengthening  upper  classes  so  they  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  prevent  any  un- 
rest among  the  deprived  people  of  these 
countries  from  getting  out  of  hand — 
meaning  to  prevent  it  from  posing  any 
real  threat  to  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  Goshko  continues  to  undermine 
the  alleged  theory  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  when  he  say: 

For  the  first  time,  a  real  attack  will  have 
to  be  made  on  such  problems  as  land  reform, 
shortage  of  trained  personnel,  corruption, 
the  lack  of  foreign  investment,  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  all-important  sugar  In- 
dustry. Its  production  costs  approximately 
9  cents  a  pound  while  the  world  market  price 
hovers  between  2  and  5  cents. 

It  is  Uncio  Sam  that  has  supported  this 
difference,  for  despite  this  great  over- 
pricing of  its  chief  commodity  for  sale 
abroad,  its  foreign  exchange  holdings 
were  half  again  in  1964  what  they  were 
in  1963.  All  the  problems  listed  as  being 
unapproached  as  yet  are  exactly  those 
the  American  people  are  told  their  money 
has  been  spent  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Goshko  continues: 

Before  the  April  revolution,  the  United 
States  w.as  contributing  about  $20  million 
annuAlly  •    *    ♦ — 

Tliat  figure  \r,  low;  when  military  and 
food  for  peace  are  included,  it  is  more 
like  $30  million — 

to  the  Dominican  Republic,  mostly  for  bal- 
ancc-of-p  lymcnts  support.  But  now  the 
United  States  is  involved  so  inextricably  that 
it  will  have  little  choice  but  to  up  the  ante 
by  staggering  amounts.  Whether  the  United 
States  will  have  to  do  this  directly  or  under 
the  cover  of  the  OAS  or  a  Dominican  govern- 
ment rcspon.'iivc  to  U.S.  control  is  still  un- 
clear. What  is  clear  is  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
p.iytT  is  g'liiig  to  have  tlic  Dominican  Re- 
public on  his  back  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

That  is  true  not  only  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  but  of  most  of  Latin  America 


because  the  Alliance  for  Prcgress  is  not 
financing  refoi-ms  worthy  of  the  name 
in  most  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  is  can-ying  along  the  same  conditions 
that  have  given  rise  to  so  much  unrest 
there  in  the  last  decade.  And  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  not  forestalled 
forever  from  trying  to  provitie  the  leme- 
dies  to  their  own  problems. 

Elsewhere  in  his  article.  Air.  Goshko 
writes : 

At  present,  all  eirorts  are  bcitig  focused  on 
bringing  the  economy  back  to  its  prerevolu- 
tion  level.  Yet  t!ie  depressed  state  of  the 
prerevolutionary  economy,  witb  its  propaga- 
tion of  poverty  and  backwardiiof  s.  was  among 
the  principal  precipitating  factors  of  the 
present  crisis.  j 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
might  well  ask  just  where  cm-  $103.9  mil- 
lion went,  if  an  aid  program  of  that  mag- 
nitude to  a  very  small  countiy  produced 
nothing  but  a  "propagation  of  poverty 
and  backv.ardncss."  That  i.s  not  only 
the  record  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Since  the  fall  of  Trujillo;  it  Is  the  record 
of  the  United  States,  too,  aiud  its  foreign 
aid  program. 

It  is  pojiular  to  say  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  its  troubles  sUm  from  the 
long  years  of  the  Trujillo  dictatorship 
v.-hen  no  polilical  leadcrshii)  was  allowed 
to  develop  and  v.hen  both  economic  and 
polilical  affairs  wci-e  gatlicred  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trujillo  family. 

But  look  around  Latin  America  and 
you  find  that  the  lack  of  stable  political 
institutions  and  quaUfied  democratic 
leadership  are  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
cop  tion. 

AID  PROCR.'iM  H.-kS  F.-MUD  IN"  BOLIVI.^ 

Another  of  our  foreign  aid  failures  is 
Bolivia.  And  the  report  from  La  Paz 
last  week  by  Hcniy  Raymont  in  the  New 
York  Times  tells  the  storj-  of  why  Amer- 
ican policy  and  American  aid  are  failing 
in  so  many  countries  of  the  hemLsishere. 

He  reports  that  the  Bolivian  junta  is 
sending  a  mission  to  Washington — and 
it  was  here  la.st  v/eck  and  may  still  be 
in  tov.-n — to  press  for  more  American  aid 
to  finauce  the  junta.  It  is  not  as  though 
they  are  not  already  on  the  list  for  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1962,  Bolivia  received 
$39.5  million:  in  fiscal  1963,  $70.4  million, 
and  in  19G4,  S80.2  million.  This  is  a 
country  of  4  million  people,  M-hich  means 
an  aid  level  of  about  $20  per  person  last 
year. 

Apparently,  that  is  not  encugh  for  the 
junta.  I  suppose  the  key  jsentence  in 
Raymont's  report  is: 

President  John;:on  and  the  Pfcntagon  were 
reported  to  have  been  deeply  ccjncerned  over 
tho  potential  danger  of  a  Contmunist  coup 
d'eiat. 

Those  are  the  old  familiar  i)hrases  that 
one  hears  before  a  foreign  },'overnment 
comes  to  Washington  to  get  more  money. 
■•Communist  coup"  is  always  good  for 
more  money  and  more  military  aid.  The 
militarists  in  Latin  America  have  learned 
that  lesson  well  in  the  last  2  years  and 
they  are  playing  it  for  all  it  i.s  worth. 

We  learn  that  the  President  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  information  he  was 
receiving  from  the  Embassy  in  La  Paz 
and  so  a  militai-y  officer  was  sent  down 


to  Bolivia  to  make  an  independent  as- 
sessment of  the  situation. 

It  takes  only  a  little  experience  v.ith 
Latin  American  affaii-s,  or  affaii-s  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  for  that  matter,  to 
know  that  the  military  ofTicer  recom- 
mended more  money  and  more  militan- 
aid.  *•* 

The  militarists  stick  together  like  birds 
of  a  feather  around  tho  world.  Amer- 
ican militarists  are  no  different  when  it 
comes  to  feathering  their  ov.n  nests. 

In  this  case,  the  officer  recommended 
to  the  junta  that  it  send  a  mission  di- 
rectly to  Wa.shingto!i  to  make  tlie  appea' 
even  though  our  Embassy  recommended 
against  it. 

Listen  to  tliat — our  Embassy  recom- 
mended against  it.  This  is  another  e.x- 
amplc  of  substituting  the  Pentagon  in 
Americaf\  foreign  affairs  for  real  civilian 
conti'ol. 

Says  Mr.  Raymont : 

According  to  qualified  informant,?,  it  was 
immediately  after  Colonel  Wimeri's  arrivn! 
and  against  the  advice  of  the  Embassy  that 
tho  junta  decided  to  send  a  fotir-maii  mis- 
sion to  Washington,  ostonsiblv  to  negotiate 
new  financing  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
mines.   •    »    • 

Bolivian  officials  hinted  that  Colonel  Wim- 
ert  and  the  Defense  Department  had  appre- 
ciated the  urgency  of  the  situation  here 
more  than  the  Embassy  had  and  that  this 
explained  the  presence  of  Colonel  La  Fuente 
In  the  mis.'jion. 

Colonel  Fuente  is  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Bolivian  Army.    The  story  continues: 

The  army  chief  is  expected  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  Pentagon  for  broad  military  as- 
sistance and  for  defense-support  projects  to 
bol.ster  the  army's  civic  action  program. 

Once  again  the  State  Department  has 
moved  out  of  the  picture  and  the  Pent.i- 
gon  has  moved  in  to  take  over  Amcricar. 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Raymont  continues: 

Some  American  diplomats  suggest  that  the 
Junta  is  e.xaggerating  the  Communist  men.ice 
here  as  a  way  of  forcing  help  from  W.ishing- 
ton.  Tlic  Embassy  is  known  to  look  askance 
at  the  suggestion  that  Bolivia  may  be  asking 
for  financial  help  without  drafting  a  com- 
plete development  program. 

One  of  the  Bolivian  officials  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Raymont  as  saying : 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  convince 
W:ush!ngtnn  that  a  crash  aid  program  in 
Bolivia  is  imperative  now  to  assure  linancia: 
solvency  and  political  and  -social  stability 
Otherwise  we  may  see  the  development  of 
another  Dominican  situation,  wliich  would 
be  more  dangerous  and  costly  to  solve. 

If  that  is  the  line  of  the  Bolivian  j'nita. 
they  certainly  know  wcW  hon-  to  touch  all 
the  sensitive  spots  in  tlic  admi:n:-;Lra;ion 
that  lead  to  the  opening  of  the  pocket- 
book. 

But  I  wouIq  point  out  to  the  Bolivian 
aid  mission  that  they  already  have  a 
"crash"  pi-ogram  of  aid  fi-om  the  Uniled 
States.  The  rate  of  aid  they  have  been 
getting  for  the  past  several  years  is  a 
ci-a.sh  program.  They  have  been  the 
principal  recipient  of  supporting  assist- 
ance, which  is  grant  economic  aid  and 
to  v.liich  the  Congress  has  been  trying 
to  put  an  end. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  ask  what 
good  it  has  done.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress  to  ask   the  Bolivian   aid   mission 
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ur,i  hn=;  hinpened  to  the  $190  million     foreign  aid  to  any  country.    Yet  Chile  re- 
wp  extended  to  Bolivia  in  the  3  years  of     mained  on  the  edge  of  radicalism,  or  so 


1061  1933.  and  1964.  That  is  a  lot  of 
m-)i"ev  for  a  country  of  4  million  people. 
What  u=e  was  it  put  to,  that  the  counti-y 
fer.is  \^sQ\i  on  the  edge  of  a  civ:l  war  and 
threatened  by  a  Communist  coup,  if  in 
iact  it  is  so  threatened  at  all? 
*  Mr.  President,  if  money  will  pr.'vent 
the  'spread  of  communi.sm,  Bolivia  has 
^ad  pientv  of  it.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
ihe  monev  is  spent.  Every  time  we  let 
foe  mihtarv  get  its  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  militai-v  aid,  we  should  pet  ready  for 
a  shocking  vraste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  money.  Thcj-c 
American  militarists  are  no  different 
from  militarists  around  the  world  when 
it  comes  to  inefficiency  and  feathering 
their  own  nests.  _ 

Is  it  not  fair  to  a.sk  the  Bolivians  why 
more  money  would  do  any  good  if  $190 
million  in  3  years  did  not? 

I  warn  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration and  the  people  of  Bolivia  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have 
Bolivia  on  its  back  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  too.  unless  we  .-^.top  being  suckers 
for  every  Latin  colonel  who  comes  along 
and  whi.^pers  the  magic  words:  Com- 
munist coup. 

All  the  money  in  the  world  is  not 
going  to  forestall  Communist  coups 
unless  it  is  put  to  the  real  and  basic 
reform  of  the  Latin  American  econ- 
omies. 

That.  I  say  to  th.e  Bolivian  aid  mis- 
sion, is  the  le.sson  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. We  sank  millions  into  that 
cotmtry  in  the  name  of  preventinc  revo- 
lution and  t!ie  revolution  came,  anyway, 
and  .American  troops  had  to  go  in  to  put 
it  down."  The  same  is  in  store  for  Bo- 
livia if  we  go  on  handing  out  money  to 
the  same  old  juntas  and  ruling  classes 
that  cannot  maintain  themselves  even 
temixirarily  in  that  part  of  tlie  world 
without  American  support. 

I  say  to  them  that  I  do  not  think  it 
matters   one   whit   whether    you   get    a 
"crash"  aid  program  from  the  United 
States,     Unless  you  make  better  use  of 
what  you  have   been   gettini.   you   are 
going  to  have  another  revolution  th.ere, 
anyway,  and  the  Unitrd  States  will  still 
have  to  do  what  it  thinks  best  when  the 
time   comes.    In    my    mind,    the    only 
Question  is  how  much  more  we  are  going 
to  waste  on  another  junta  in  the  interim. 
I  know  it  is  commonly  pointed  out  that 
our  largest  aid  proc;rr.ms  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  in  Brazil.  Ciiile.  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela.    But  I  do  not  think  the  prin- 
ciple is  much  diffcrenl.    I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  American  aid  to  Chile  is  per- 
forming anytiiing  hire  the  function  f^r 
^vhich  one  pxpec's  to  rx'^end  ?227,-l  mil- 
lion in  1962.  $98.3  million  in  1933.  and 
S141.2  m'llion  in  1964.    That  was  the  rec- 
ord of  our  aid  to  Chile  in  tlie  years  just 
prior  to  the  lrt.«L  election,  when  the  great 
ijsue  v.-as  whether  the  country  would  go 
Communist  or  .'^elcct  a  demcciatic.  re- 
form government.    As  a  matter  cf  fact. 
a  larce  program  loan  was  negotiated  witii 
Cl-.ile  just  prior  to  that  election. 

But  Chile  has  only  8.5  million  people. 
We  iiave  been  helping  Chile  at  ilie  aver- 
age rate  of  $18  per  person  for  se\cral 
:ears.    That  is  an  extremely  high  rate  of 


v.e  were  led  to  believe  v.hen  it  came  time 
to  cT'Ctcnd  a  new  lean. 

I  see  no  sign  that  Chile  is  going  to  be 
off  our  backs,  either,  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Tiie  Alh'ance  for  Progress  is  a  10-year 
program.  It  is  almost  half  way  throu::h. 
The  results  in  altcge-hcr  too  many  coun- 
tries of  the  hemi.sphcre  ha\c  not  .shown 
much  more  tl-.an  a  mr.intcnance  of  the 
status  QUO.  subsidized  with  American 
d.oUais.  I  am  vciw  doubtful  that  at  the 
end  of  the  10  years,  condiiioiiS  in  most 
of  the.=e  countries  v.ill  h.c<ve  moved  any 
further  away  from  unrest  and  potential 
revolution  than  they  were  in  1961.  when 
th.e  Alliance  progi-am  was  started. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RtcoFo  the 
newspaper  to  v.-hich  I  re  icrred,  and  an  ar- 
ticle ajpearing  in  the  June  8  issue  of  the 
New  York  Time,-,  entitled  "Bogota  To 
iicek  Aid  for  Economy  in  United  States." 

Tiicre  being  no  objection,  the  three 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Washington   Per*.   June    7.    19Coj 

Eco-SOMIC  Collapse  AGGRAV.Mr.s  Islanj  Crisis 

I  By  John  Go.shko ) 

Santo  Domlngo.  June.  6.— Tlie  king-sized 
problems  of  putting  this  revolution-shattered 
country  buck  into  woxking  order  are  no- 
w;-.tre    to   evident    as   In    the   economic   field. 

Unt;l  now,  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
crisis  hn-e  been  overshadowed  by  the  more 
immediate  need  to  create  a  single  govern- 
ment out  of  the  rival  factions.  No  economy 
can  move  without  a  political  horse  to  pull  it. 

But  the  converse  also  is  true.  Whatever 
government  finally  does  emerge  here  will  not 
last  very  long  unless  it  has  l>eh!nd  it  an 
ecotiomy  capable  at  least  of  providing  people 
wi':h  the  necesritics  of  life  and  producing 
revenues  to  pay  for  governmental  .'services. 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  the  U:iited  States  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  were 
concerned  exclusively  witli  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  feeding  "the  hungry  and  trying 
to  prevent  total  financial  chaos  by  meeting 
p;r:  of  the  defunct  government's  payroll 
obligations. 

co:>"r)iT!o:;s  E.^SED 

The  effort,  c^pccii  lly  from  the  L'.S.  side. 
wT.s  a  massive  one.  Before  it  runs  its  short- 
term  course,  it  will  have  seen  the  distribu- 
tion of  approximately  15  million  pounds  of 
food  p.nd  the  payment  of  gcvernmcnt  work- 
crc  besides. 

Now.  the  prolongation  of  the  cease-fire 
has  cased  disaster  conditions  considerably. 
Food  again  is  available  through  normal 
channels,  and  free  distribution  continues  for 
tliofe  who  cannot  pay  the  roughly  doubled 
prices. 

The  big  US.  disaster  program.,  is  r-.lrcady 
being  ttirned  over  to  the  OAS  and  to  Domin- 
ican church  and  welfare  organisations. 

\Vi;hiu  the  next  few  d.ns,  9  of  the  11  U.S. 
t;:,ms  overscting  dis..ster  relief  ars  e:-;pected 
tj  be  wit;idr.\wn. 

But  if  the  prob:em  of  keeping  ;;c:ip".e  alive 
hos  largely  teen  licked,  things  look  much 
gloomier  in  regard  to  the  next  step — gettl:ig 
the  money  economy  functioning  again. 

TWO    ARr.^S    OF    CONTP.OL 

Hero  the  diiTictilty  arises  directly  from  the 
fact  that  the  Dominican  Republic  currently 
cons.tts  of  tv.-o  countries:  the  enclave  In 
S.-.nto  Domuigo.  held  by  the  forces  of  Col. 
Fr..r.cisco  C.iamano  Deno  and  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  the  interior,  which  are  under  actu.al 
or  nominal  control  of  the  troops  led  by  Gen. 
Ar.t.viio  Imbert  Bcrrrr.i. 


Ciudad  Nueva,  controlled  by  the  Caamano 
forces,  is  probably  the  most  economically  im- 
portant real  estate  In  the  country.  Within 
it  are  most  of  the  docks  and  warehouses  that 
make  Santo  Domingo  the  country's  key  sea- 
port and  distribution  center.  There,  too.  is 
the  co.nmercial  center  that  contains  the 
main  oHices  of  the  banks,  business  establish- 
ments, and  the  major  communications 
facilities. 

F"iO  long  as  th.e  commercial  he.::it  is  sl.ut 
down  and  cut  off.  the  rest  of  the  Dominican 
rtepublic  will  be  severely  crippled  in  its 
efTorts  to  restart  normal  banking  and  credit 
operations,  obtain  the  imports  vital  to  indus- 
try, and  carry  on  business  in  general. 

Still,  as  many  as  40  factories  in  the  Santo 
Dom.mgo  area  that  had  been  shut  dowT.  or 
partially  closed  are  operating  again.  Branch 
bai.ks  outside  tl.e  Ciud.id  Nueva  h.ave  re- 
instituted  some  services,  although  in  most 
cases  tlieir  biggest  reserves  he  in  the  central 
offices  beyond  the  reach  of  bank  cfticials  and 
depositors. 

In  the  countryside,  which  was  tjntcuchcd 
by  tho  fighting,  the  sug.-.rcaiie  mills  that  form 
the  backbone  of  the  economy  Jiave  continued 
to  produce.  They  a}so  are  able  to  expor*. 
their  products  through  their  small  pcrts 
close  to  tiie  mil!?. 

But  in  6  to  8  weeks  the  factories  are  ex- 
pected to  require  the  cew  supplies  that  ncr- 
inaKoy  flow  into  Santo  Domingo.  The  milis 
arid  plantations  will  need  credit  and  other 
banking  services. 

A  similar   dilejnn^.a  faces   one  of  the  two 


factions 


claim  to  be  the  government. 


On  the  C:.amano  side,  there  is  no  mime- 
diate  need  for  money  since  this  siege.  Con- 
ditions reduce  life's  necessities  to  the  bareti. 
essentials.  The  rebels  have  food,  water,  and 
arms;  and  in  their  present  situation  thf.t  a 
all  they  need. 

But  the  Imbert  faction  has  a  much  bigger 
territory  to  run  and  consequentlv  has  a  des- 
perate need  for  the  revenues  on  v.hic'n  a 
gcverianer.t   normally  depends. 

Yet  where  before  the  revolution  the  Do- 
minican Governm.ent  could  cotmt  on  S13 
to  516  million  a  month  tiirough  taxes  and 
other  sources,  the  Junta  now  is  taking  in  a 
bare  SI  million  weekly. 

The  fitnds  provided  by  the  United  Str:tes 
more  or  le?s  met  the  Government  payrcll  for 
April  and  most  of  May.  But  if  the  political 
stalemate  Is  not  broken  soon  the  mhnimal 
public  services  now  being  offered  will  bog 
down  again  in  financing  crisis. 

For  .all  these  re.tsons.  U.S.  and  OAS  officials 
agree  that  a  political  solution  must  somehow 
be  worked  out  quickly.  As  one  puts  it:  "We 
can  go  oh  erecting  jerry-built  structures  to 
keep  things  functioning  after  a  fashion — 
after  all,  these  people  didn't  have  much  to 
begin  with.  But  if  you  don't  have  a  coun- 
try in  the  accepted  sense,  you  cant  have  :.n 
ecoiiomy." 

His  Words  point  to  what  is  perhaps  the  big- 
crest  rro'Dlem  of  all.  although  no  or.e  really 
h..s  had  time  to  think  about  it  yet. 

At  present,  all  efforts  are  being  focused  on 
bringing  the  economy  back  to  its  prerevciu- 
tlon  level.  Yet  the  depressed  stat«  of  the 
prerevolutionary  economy,  with  its  propaga- 
tion of  poverty  and  backwardness,  was  among 
tiie  prmoipal  piecipitatmg  factors  of  the 
picser.t  crisis. 

If  history  is  to  be  prevented  from  repeat - 
i:-.g  itself  at  some  not  too  distant  date,  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  Dominican  economy 
will  be  reqtUred.  For  the  first  time,  a  real 
attac'ji  will  have  to  be  made  on  such  prob- 
lems as  land  reform,  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, corruption,  the  lack  of  foreign  invest- 
nient.  and  the  modernization  of  the  all-im- 
portant sugar  industry.  Its  production  costs 
approximately  9  cents  a  pound  whUe  the 
world  m.vrket  price  hovers  ijctween  2  and  5 
ceiits. 
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Tlie  how,  when,  and  who  of  these  problems 
nie  matters  that  no  one  e\eu  wants  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  point.  But  sooner  or  later  they 
w:li  have  to  be  faced:  and  among  those  re- 
qu.red  to  do  the  facing  will  be  the  United 
States. 

Before  the  April  revolution,  the  United 
States  was  contributiRg  about  $20  million 
.mniuilly  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  mostly 
f._v  balance-of-paymcnts  support.  But  now 
the  United  States  is  involved  so  inextricably 
that  it  will  have  little  choice  but  to  up  the 
ante  by  staggering  amounts. 

Whether  the  United  States  will  have  to  do 
this  directly  or  under  the  cover  of  the  OAS  or 
a  Dominican  government  resjionsive  to  U.S. 
control  is  still  unclear.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  going  to  have  the  Do- 
minican Republic  on  his  back  tor  a  long 
time  to  come. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  4,   1965] 

Bolivia  Pressing  for  Wide  U.S.  Aid — Aim  Is 
To    Avert    Socul    Crisis    Over    Mine    Re- 

ORCANIZ.MION 

(By  Henry   Raymont) 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  June  3 — Bolivia's  military 
Junta  is  pressing  for  wide  economic  and 
military  help  from  the  United  States  to  com- 
plement its  measures  to  reorganize  the 
nationalized  mining  industry  and  overcome 
a  violent,   Corimunist-dominated  strike, 

A  leading  Bolivian  policyjnaker  disclosed 
today  that  the  appeal  for  new  aid  was  made 
this  week  to  a  representative  of  President 
John.^on  sent  here  on  a  confidential  mission. 
The  requert  is  to  be  repeated  in  detail  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials by  a  Bolivian  mission  that  arrived  in 
Washington  yesterday. 

Bolivian  officials  have  suggested  that  they 
will  need  $5  million  immediately  for  high- 
way development  projects  to  absorb  7,000 
miners  who  are  to  be  dismissed  as  part  of  the 
industry  reorganization. 

LOrJG-TERM    PLAN     WEIGHED 

In  addition,  a  Iq^ng-term  $100  million  aid 
program  is  under  discussion.  It  would  take 
in  Alliance  for  Progress  plans  to  accelerate 
Bolivia's  overall  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

"We  are  doing  otir  utmost."  the  Bolivian 
official  said,  "to  convince  Washington  that  a 
crash  aid  program  in  Bolivia  is  imperative 
now  to  assure  financial  solvency  and  political 
and  Eocial  stability.  Otherwise  we  may  see 
the  development  of  another  Dominican  situ- 
ation, which  would  be  more  dangerous  and 
costly  to  solve." 

Bolivian  Government  sources  identified  the 
White  House  representative  as  Col.  Patil 
Wimert  of  the  Army.  They  said  he  had  been 
sent  to  evaluate  the  widespread  strike  and 
suljsequent  insurrection  that  flared  in  Bo- 
livia last  week. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Pentagon  were 
reported  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  over 
the  i>oiential  danger  of  a  Communist  coup 
d'etat. 

The  U.S.  Emba-ssy.  however,  professed  no 
knowledge  of  a  Presidential  mission  and  was 
Inclined  to  discount  Colonel  Wimert's  3-day 
visit,  which  ended  yesterday.  Embassy  of- 
ficials said  he  had  served  here  as  military 
attaclio  for  4  years  and  was  visiting  old 
friends  on  the  way  to  an  assignment  In 
Chile. 

Colonel  Wimert  met  most  top  officials  of 
the  governing  junta. 

.According  to  qualified  Informants,  it  was 
immediately  after  Colonel  Wimert's  arrival 
and  against  the  advice  of  the  Embassy  that 
the  Junta  decided  to  send  a  four-man  mis- 
sion t<'j  Washington,  ostensibly  to  negotiate 
new  financing  for  rehabilitation  of  the  mines. 

ARMY    CHILF    IN     MISSION 

The  nnission  comprised  Jaime  Berdeclo, 
Minister  of  the  Economy;  Col.  Juan  Lechin 
Suarez,   president    of    the    Bolivian    Mining 


Corp.;  Col.  David  La  Fuente.  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army,  and  Jose  Romero  Loza,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bolivian  Industrial  Confedera- 
tion- and  a  spokesman  for  major  private  busi- 
ness interests. 

Bolivian  officials  hinted  that»  Colonel 
Wimert  and  the  Defense  DepartmcOt  had  ap- 
preciated the  urgency  of  llic  siluaticn  here 
more  than  the  Embassy  had  and  th:it  this 
explained  the  presence  of  Colonel  J^  i  Fuente 
in  the  mission.  i 

The  army  chief  is  expected  to  <ippeal  di- 
rectly to  the  Pentagon  for  broad  military 
assistance  and  for  dcfcn.se-suppjrt  projects 
to  bolster   the  army's  civic-action  program. 

Some  American  diplomats  suggest  that 
the  jtuita  is  exaggerating  the  CtimmuniKt 
menace  here  as  a  way  of  forcing  help  from 
Washington.  The  Embassy  is  kno«n  to  look 
askance  at  the  suggestion  that  Bolivia  may 
be  asking  for  financial  help  without  draft- 
ing a  complete   development  projjram. 


[From   the   New  York  Times,  June  8,    1965 1 

Bogota  To  Seek   Aid  for    EC(K%"omy 

IN    United    States 

BocoT.4,  Colombia,  June  7. — The  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  send  a  delegation  of 
public  and  private  leaders  to  the  United 
States  this  week  to  seek  means  of  averting 
total  paralysis  of  Colombia's  econcmy. 

The  decision  was  taken  as  reports  from 
industrial  centers  in  Call,  Medcllin,  and  else- 
where told  of  factory  shutdowns  because  of 
a  lack  of  raw  materials  that  noi!maIIy  are 
imported.  Five  hundred  plants  have  been 
affected  by  the  inability  to  o'otaln  import 
licenses  owing  to  a  shortage  of  dollars  or 
the  high   cost  of  dollars. 

It  is  understood  here  that  tlie  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  other  lenders  are  relxiciant  to 
extend  more  credit  until  economic  reforms, 
including  devaluation  of  the  pe.so,  are  un- 
dertaken. Although  the  peso  ha4  neen  de- 
valued, in  effect,  because  of  the  dollar  short- 
age. President  GuiUermo  Leon  Valencia  has 
refused  to  take  formal  action,  on  tlie  ground 
that  devaluation  will  not  solve  Colombia's 
basic  economic  problems. 

The  Cabinet  is  reluctant  to  push  unpopu- 
lar measures,  such  as  import,  prica  and  wage 
controls,  because  congressional  elections  are 
due  in  March  and  a  presideniijil  vote  2 
months  later.  i 

All-.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  consider 
Colombia,  heretofore  a  showcase  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  arj  example 
of  another  Latin  American  country  that 
has  drawn  heavily  upon  American  eco- 
nomic aid  but  is  not  showing  the  results 
that  it  should.  This  story  indicates  that 
Colombia  is  on  the  economic  ropes,  yet 
Colombia  received  $331  million  from  us  in 
the  years  19G2  through  1964 — an  average 
of  SUO  million  a  year.  Now  we  read  that 
she  needs  money  "to  avert  total  paraly- 
sis" of  her  economy.  "What  wa.s  accom- 
plished with  the  $331  million?  What 
good  did  it  do?  Why  should  we  pive 
Colombia  anything  more  wlien  other 
lenders  refused  to  give,  as  is  pcjinted  out 
in  the  article? 

Note  what  the  article  states 

It  is  understood  here  that  the  latcnation- 
al  B.'^nk  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  other 
lenders  are  reluctant  to  extend  iBore  credit 
until  economic  reforms,  including  devalua- 
tion of  the  peso,  are  undertaken.  Although 
the  peso  ha?  been  devalued,  in  efTert.  because 
of  the  dollar  shortage,  President  GuiHermo 
Leon  Valencia  has  refused  to  take  formal 
action,  on  the  ground  that  devaluation  will 
not  solve  Colombia's  basic  economic  prob- 
lems. 


Tiie  Cabinet  is  reluctant  to  pu.'h  unpopu- 
1:;.-  measures,  such  fus  inlnnrt,  price  and  w?ne 
controls,  because  congress'onal  elections  are 
due    in    March    and    a    presidential    vote   2 

months  later. 

Mr.  President,  it  i.",  perfectly  obvious 
what  the  strategy  in  Colomb'a  is.  They 
arc  going  to  cumc  with  out-t retched 
hands  to  Uncle  Sam  a^ain  and  r,i;k  for 
million.s  more  to  bo  wasted  becauso  they 
v.-ill  not  live  up  to  their  ro^pousibiliiics 
under  the  Alliance-for-Pro.'a'css  program 
and  adept  th.e  ncccs-sary  reform.'^,  partic- 
ularly economic  refoi'ms,  that  will  stabi- 
lize their  ov,-n  currency. 

Do  not  for.ciet  that  the  Alliance-for- 
Progress  prorn'am  is  not  a  U.S.  unilateral 
program.  The  AHlrnce-for-Progres.s 
program  is  a  cooperative  profram.  I  wa.s 
one  of  the  congressional  delegates  to 
Bogota  that  brought  forth  the  act  of 
Bogota,  and  I  was  one  of  the  congres- 
sional delegates  to  Punta  del  Estc\hat 
biought  forth  the  act  of  Ptinta  del  Este. 
Both  of  those  acts  pledged  all  the  signa- 
tories thereto  to  a  joint  cocpcrative  ef- 
fort in  bringing  about  the  necessary  re- 
forms in  their  respective  countries  so 
that  the  American  taxpayer  who  pays  the 
economic  and  the  military  aid  bill  will  get 
a  dollar  value  for  a  dollar  spent.  That 
has  not  happened  in  too  many  Latin 
Amei'ican  countries  under -the  AUiance- 
f  or-Progress  program. 

The  results  of  our  extensive  aid  have 
becii  to  pi-oduce  more  picas  for  money 
from  the  countries  that  have  received  the 
most.  What  has  gone  to  them  before  has 
apparently  produced  little  or  no  economic 
stability  or  improvement  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

Thei-eforc.  I  shall  urge  that  the  Alli- 
ance-for-Progress  lending  be  reduced  by 
$100  million. 

That  is  the  amendment  that  I  shall 
bying  up  in  due  course. 

The  last  country  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cu.ss  briefly  is  Venezuela.  Today  "Vene- 
zuela is  not  the  "Venezuela  of  Betancouit. 

Even  the  wildest  enthusiasts  for  for- 
eign aid  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  have  always  admitted  that  U.S. 
Government  foreign  a'd  cannot  succeed 
unless  there  is  a  far  larger  outpouring 
into  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
not  only  government  aid  from  other  de- 
veloped countries  but  also  of  an  even 
far  21-eater  amount  of  private  foreign 
investment.  Without  that  private  for- 
eign investment,  everyone  admits  that 
taxpayers'  foreign  aid  v.ill  fcc  so  far  in- 
sufficient as  to  be  money  down  a  rat- 
hole. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  for  years  I  have 
joined  other  Senators  in  trying  to  make 
our  foreigti  aid  support  come  frcm  pii- 
vate  invcotment.  I  have  maintaineii 
that  we  should  export  oiu*  sy.stcm  of 
econcmic  "rcetiom  into  Latin  America. 
I  have  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  jAviTsi  time  and  time  again  in  a 
sei'ics  of  bills  designed  to  transfer  more 
of  our  so-called  foreign  aid  program  iiito 
American  investments  abroad.  Let  us 
see  what  is  happening  to  this  objective 
in  Venezuela.  If  Venezuela  gets  by  with 
this  procram,  it  will  spread  to  other 
Latin  Americ^.n  countries,  and  the  ob- 
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jectives  of  the  Alliance-for-Progress  pro- 
gram itself  will  suffer  most. 
'  But  is  that  outpouinng  of  private  for- 
e' -n  investment  going  to  come?  A  wave 
of  private  predators  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  is  now  taking  advantage 
of  thoughtless  national  enthusiasm  in 
ihese  countries  with  new  devices  to  take 
without  compensation  private  property 
already  invested  there.  All  over  the 
v.'oi'ld  conditions  are  getting  worse  and 
worse  to  expect  our  investors  to  export 
the  dollars  we  need  at  home  into  private 
foreif^n  investment  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  Hickenlooper  amendment  and 
other  amendments  like  it  already  offered 
to  this  bill  have  recognized  a  tendency 
to  nationalization  for  the  account  of  the 
foreicn  governments  themselves  of  long- 
standing American  investment  abroad. 

But  s-.-hat  I  sec  goes  far  beyond  nation- 
aliz?.tion  and  is  a  far  more  insidious 
danger  to  investor  confidence  and  far 
more  compelling  for  U.S.  Government 
aid  policy. 

If  a  so\ereign  foreign  government 
v.ant^  to  condemn  property  to  put  it  into 
public  o'.vnershiii,  that  is  one  thing.  So 
lor.s  as  it  is  paid  for — which  is  the  point 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment — we 
cannot  object  to  that.  I  do  not  object  to 
;t.  That  is  its  right  of  sovereignty. 
Everj-  day  we  condemn  property  for  our 
own  governmental  purposes  aiid  pay  the 
private  owner  from  whom  we  take  it. 

But  in  a  speech  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
the  SEC's  attitude  tov.-ard  a  Venezuelan 
Government  bond  issue.  I  pointed  out 
that  private  interests  of  governmental 
insiders  in  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  now  boldly  riding  an  under- 
standable liationalism  in  their  countries 
for  their  own  private  ends.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  private  raiding  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment— if  it  is  persisted  in — is.  far  more 
than  nationalization,  going  to  give  the 
coup  de  grace  to  all  the  much  desired 
private  investment  in  underdeveloped 
countries  necessary  to  make  U.S.  Gov- 
c-r.imcnt  foreign  aid  anything  more  than 
a  rathole  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  U.S.  private  interests  who  have  built 
up  their  own  private  vested  interests  in 
the  U.S.  aid  policy. 

Venezuela  as  well  as  being  one  of  our 
best  hopes  for  democracy  and  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America  is  oiie  of  the  rich- 
est aiid  most  promising  countries  in 
Lat;n  America.  It  does  not  r.ccd  foreign 
aid.  But  as  I  pointed  out.  there  is  even 
now  pendincT  in  the  Venezuelan  Congress 
a  bill  which  would  compel  American  in- 
vestors in  U.S.  insurance  companies, 
■«hich  under  difficult  conditions  have 
been  doing  bu.siness  in  Venezuela  for 
years,  to  give  av,-ay  to  private  Venezuelan 
insiders  51  perceiit  of  their  stock  and 
control  of  their  c:impanics  at  forced  sale 
to  Venezuelan  political  party  insiders. 

If  they  can  get  by  with  it  in  the  ca^e 
of  ii\siu-ancc  companies,  I  say  to  Ameri- 
can investors  and  other  operators  iii 
Venezuela,  5'ou  have  no  pi-otection 
either.  If  they  can  .cct  by  with  it  in  the 
case  of  insurance  companies,  they  can 
feCt  by  with  it  on  oil  companies.  If  they 
can  get  by  with  it  on  oil  companies  and 
insurance  companies,  they  can  do  it  to 
every  other  major  American  in-,  cstmcnt 
i!i  Venezuela. 


This  is  not  nationalization  for 
Venezuelan  national  account  or  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Venezuela. 
And  I  have  been  gratified  that  since  I 
exposed  the  situation,  I  have  learned 
that  lespomible  Venezuelans  agree  with 
me. 

AL'ain  this  is  not  nationalization  for 
the  beiiefit  of  the  people  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  is  confiscation 
for  the  private  accounts  of  private 
Venezuelans  in  what  I  call  the  Pizarro 
tradition.  Senators  remember  Pizarro. 
He  was  the  ruthless  conquistador  of 
Peru  whose  striking  statue — by  an 
American  sculpt-oress — stands  today  in 
the  Plaza  de  Armas  in  Lima.  In  the 
Spanish  conquest,  Pizarro — the  con- 
queror of  Peru — pledged  the  Indian  Inca. 
who  was  his  prisoner,  that  Pizarro  would 
not  shed  the  Inca's  blood  if  the  Inca 
filled  for  Pizarro  a  room  full  of  gold. 
The  Inca  did  fill  the  room  with  gold  and 
Pizarro  took  the  gold.  But,  then  do  you 
know  how  Pizarro  kept  his  word  to  the 
Inca?  He  indeed  did  not  shed  the 
Iiica's  blood.  He  just  strangled  the 
Inca  instead. 

There  is  today  in  eveiy  underdeveloped 
country  plenty  of  would-be  Pizan'os  with 
respect  to  established  b'usinesses  that 
have  long  been  developed  with  American 
investors"  capital.  The  new  fonn  of 
confiscation  is  not  a  legal  taking  with  full 
and  adequate  compensation  under  inter- 
national law.  It  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  these  countries  by 
way  of  nationalization.  It  is  a  seizure 
instigated  for  the  benefit  of  the  particu- 
lar Pizarros  who  have  a  temporary'  pred- 
atory political  position  that  enables  them 
for  their  own  piivate  int-erests,  to  com- 
promise the  future  interest  of  their  whole 
country  by  -warning  additional  future 
private  capital  not  to  come  into  the 
country  or  it  too  will  be  "Pizarroed." 

I  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
this  Venezuelan  situation — in  which  as 
I  have  said,  the  most  responsible  Vene- 
zuelans agree  with  me — because  I  see 
here  a  cloud  now  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  which,  if  Venezuela  creates  the 
precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is 
going  to  grow  and  grow  and  grow  until 
it  is  a  black  thundercloud  which  will 
frighten  to  cover  every  private  investor 
in  an  underdeveloped  cotintry. 

I  digress  long  enough  to  answer  a 
Venezuelan  editor.  A  Venezuelan  editor 
wrote  an  editorial  after  my  first  speech 
en  this  subject  and  said  that  the  reason 
I  stx>ke  out  on  this  issue  is  that  I  own  a 
large  amount  of  stock  in  American  com- 
panies which  have  investments  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

I  do  not  own  a  share  of  stock  in  any 
cor.ipany  in  this  comitiw  or  any  foreign 
co'jutry.  I  am  not  a  man  of  any  wealth 
whatsoe\  cr.  but  I  thought  it  was  rather 
amusing.  This  is  a  typical  type  of  re- 
buttal that  we  get  in  Latin  America. 
sometimes  from  editors.  When  they  do 
nc>t  have  a  fact,  they  imagine  one  and 
theit  use  that  as  their  answer. 

I  say  to  that  editor  that  what  he  is  do- 


against  the  foreign  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Venezuela^ — if  it 
works — will  be  only  the  beginning  of  the 
extension  of  the  same  seizure  of  other 
r>eople"s  money  for  private  account  of 
every  foreign  private  investment  now  in 
Venezuela.  And,  if  in  Venezuela,  then 
in  every  underdeveloped  country  in  the 
world. 

Now  when  the  private  investing  public 
completely  wakes  up — and  I  intend  to  do 
the  best  i  can  to  wake  it  up — to  realize 
that  presumptively  they  aie  going  to  be 
"PizaiToed"  if  they  .invest  in  under- 
developed countries,  any  aid  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  is  willing  to  give  to  world  de- 
velopment through  AID  and  other  forms 
of  foreign  aid  will  be  hopelessly  insuffi- 
ciently implemented  by  imprudent  pri- 
vate investment.  Then  truly  as  I  have 
prophesied,  the  insufl&cient  amounts  con- 
tributed through  governmental  foreign 
aid  to  imderdeveloped  coimtries  will  be 
money  down  a  rathole. 

I  am  completely  aware  that  the  United 
States  cannot  or  does  not  want  to  tell  any 
underdeveloped  sovereign  country  what 
to  do  despite  the  accusations  that  have 
been  made  against  me  for  my  earlier 
speech.  I  do  not  want  and  I  am  not 
prestuning  to  tell  Venezuela  what  to  do 
or  any  other  countiies  which  may  follow 
Venezuela's  example.  If  an  underdevel- 
oped country  wants  to  be  a  modern 
Pizarro,  this — and  the  consequences — is 
its  own  business.  So  also  if  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen or  ambitious  bankers  want  to 
take  imprudent  risks  for  their  own  per- 
sonal account  in  investment  in  under- 
developed countries,  that  is  their  priv- 
ilege, barring  our  immediate  concern 
about  th?  export  of  dollars  badly  needed 
for  all  our  own  development  at  home  of 
the  underdeveloped  resources  and  un- 
derdeveloped people  of  our  own  country. 
Smart  adventurers  have  made  money  be- 
fore doing  business  in  risky  countries 
with  unstable  governments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  eKpired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oreeon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  still — I  assume — t-ell  ourselves  what 
to  do  and  in  tliis  Pizarro  situation  in 
Venezuela  and  elsewhere,  it  is  clear  what 
our  own  U.S.  Government  policy  should 
be.  Attending  strictly  to  our  own  biisi- 
ness.  if  there  is  getting  loose  in  the  world 
this  Pizari'o  complex  to  confiscate  exist- 
ing American  investment  for  the  account 
of  private  government  and  party  insiders 
in  these  underdeveloped  countries,  there 
are  clearly  three  imperatives  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment i>olicy: 

First.  Entirely  apart  from  our  foreign 
aid  appropriation,  it  is  ridiculous  for  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  through  v.hatcver  form  of 
foreign  assistance,  to  be  guaranteeing 
loans  of  any  kind  to  U.S.  investments  in 
countries  with  this  Pizarro  complex.  If 
private  investors  want  to  take  imprudent. 


inc  is  supporting  a  not  too  concealed  risks  for  extraordinary  profits  they  should 

fonn  of  co'.ifiscation  of  American  wealth  take  them  without  the  guarantee  of  U.S. 

ill  Venezuela.  laxpayeri. 

Eveiwone  w  ith  eyes  to  see  the  future  is  Second,  It  is  the  particular  duty  of  the 

a-varo  that  this  first  prototrpe  operation  SEC  to  t^ike  judicial  notice,  as  we  :av,-yers 
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i:Ay.  of  thc-5e  foreign  governmer.t  raids  for 
private  account  in  undeicie. eloped  coun- 
i.ics  and  to  v.-arr.  and  warn  and  warn  the 
U.o.  investor  of  ihis  growing  climate  of 
jnlvate  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of 
those  pri\a:e  Pizarros  of  whatever  he  in- 
\-f-F.Vi  abroad.  I  vrarn  the  SEC  that  I  will 
be  unrf-i7ii:::n'j  in  my  warnings  to  the 
SEC  to  be  adeo.uate  in  the  SEC's  v^-arn- 
int-'s  to  the  uninformed  U.S.  investing 
public  on  ti:i.5  grov.ing  danger  and  in  iny 
warnine-s  to  the  public  to  hold  the  SEC 
responsible  if  the  public  is  not  warned. 
I  d3  not  think  U.S.  Government  policy 
v.-ants  a  repeiif.ion  of  the  sucker  climate 
f  jr  forei'in  .securities  we  had  in  the  1920's. 

Third.  As  for  the  significance  of  this 
i:icident  in  Venezuela  to  this  whole  de- 
bate about  foreign  aid,  the  logic  is  ruth- 
ics.s.  If — as  .seerns  likely — this  Venezue- 
lan precedent  is  to  be  created,  then  it  is 
a  faj-cc  to  pretend  that  this  proposed  U.S. 
Government  foreign  aid  contribution  is 
not  just  money  down  a  rathole.  If  this 
precedent  is  going  to  be  created  in  Vene- 
zuela, the  ricixj.st  and  most  hopefully 
democratic  country  in  the  underdevel- 
oped -.vorld,  then  there  is  simply  not  going 
to  be  a  f!ov.-  of  private  investment — 
United  States  or  European — into  under- 
developed couiitries  teeming,  even  more 
than  Venezuefa  with  hungry  private 
.^Pizarros.  Certainly  there  is  going  to  be 
no  gushing  flow  adequate  to  implement 
in  any  hoped-for  decree  the  inadequate 
funds  for  foreign  aid  v.hich  can  be  e.x- 
pected  fro.m  taxpayers'  government  ap- 
propriations either  here  or  abroad.  And 
becau.se  of  the  certainty  of  the  failure  of 
.such  supplemental  private  funds  to  ar- 
rive, the  fund.s  that  can  be  provided  by 
way  of  Governmo'it  are.  as  even  the  pro- 
ponents of  foreign  aid  admit,  merely 
money — and  hope — dov.n  the  rathole. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  to  my  friends  in 
I. ram  Ameiica  that  we  are  trying  to  ex- 
port to  them  economic  freedom.  That  is 
ba^cd,  of  cour.se,  upon  our  private  enter- 
pri.se  sy."^tem.  Eut  if  they  are  foing  to 
follow  the  example  that  is  about  to  be  set 
in  Venezuela  they  will  not  only  di.=^cour- 
a-'o  Am.erican  investors  from  setting  up 
their  private  ent''rprLse.=;  in  cocperation 
with  the  r-eople  in  Latin  America,  but 
they  will  store  up  a  form  of  protect 
a-'ainst  A.'^nrrican  taxpayers,  who  will 
.serve  notice  on  the  politicians  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  that  they  want  no  more 
v.a.^le  of  American  taxpayer's  money  in 
'  a  forcit'n  aid  program  which  produces 
.such  horre  ndous  results. 

.Mr.  P.'e.S'/irnt.  I  believe  we  can  safely 
.save  $100  million  on  the  Alliance  for 
Pro-'ress  pios'iam  next  year,  and,  by 
doin;^  .so.  .serve  clear  notice  on  Latin 
Amr'rica  that  it  must  do  a  better  job  of 
putting  it.s  own  fconomic  house  in  or- 
cl(  r  before  the  pockets  of  the  American 
t.'ivj),'iyr  r.s  are  Koing  to  be  cal'.rd  upon 
for  more  fund.s. 

I  elo.se  with  the  following  statement: 
The  i.ssue  i.s  whether  or  not  the  Ameri- 
f-nn  taxjiayers  are  r-ojiis;  to  invest  in  a 
.sourifi  pro'iairi  in  I^atin  America  or 
whether  or  not  tlu;  Confrrc.ss  of  the 
riilterl  State;  will  permit  Latin  Ameri- 
e:ii:  lire;  pon.sjbie  juMlas.  one  iunta  after 
anoUic  r.    to    pick    the    pockets    of    the 


American  taxpayer, 
pocket  picking. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 
yield  10  minutes  to 
New  York. 


ajn 


the 


against 


Mr.  Pre;ident,  I 
enaior  from 


F.Or.EIGN    AID    N'ECrSS.ARV    EUT    INS»:  EQU.ATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  wisii 
to  di.scuss  briefly  the  amendmeiit  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkai  sas.  an 
amendment  wiiich  I  fully  supjort  be- 
cause it  represents  the  beginn  ng  of  a 
new  hne  of  policy  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary aid.  Also.  I  deeply  beli(  ve — and 
this  will  be  the  burden  of  my  remarks 
today — that  we  need  a  new  line  if  policy 
with  respect  to  economic  aid  as  well. 

The  .Senator  from  Arkansas  Proposes 
that  we  recou-nize — in  practice  a  i  well  as 
in  word.s — the  primacy  in  our  )olicy  of 
cooperative  activities  in  the  Am(ncas  on 
a  regional  basis,  by  actually  conmitting 
a  portion  of  the  funds  authorzed  for 
m.ilitary  aid  to  a  force  acting  on  the  part 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  by  committin--  future  txpc  nditures 
for  Latin  American  military  aic  to  GAS 
jurisdiction  as  well.  This  is  th  ■  way  in 
v.hich  v.e  may,  at  long  last,  hav  ?  an 'ap- 
proach to  the  rule  of  lav/  instead  of  the 
rule  of  force. 

The  first  stage  of  nationalisn,  is  now 
being  succeeded  by  regionalism:  and  if 
the  region  will  but  accept  the  respon- 
sibility, v.-hich  is  implicit  in  Senator 
FuLERiGHT's  amendment,  then  the  whole 
movement  toward  regional  acSon  can 
make  ^reat  prcgi-ess. 

This  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  inducement  to  the  OAS  to  aco'i;t  thai 
kind  of  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  as  the  most  powerful 
Nation,  by  far.  we  should  offer  ^hat  in- 
ducement in  order  to  rebut  co^npletely 
any  idea  that  wc  are  trying,  to  dictate  to 
anybody  or  that  we  seek  a  revision  to 
s'unboat  diplom.acy.  T 

I  hope  the  Fulbri^ht  amendnjent  will 
be  adopted  and  incorporated  i^ito  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  then  insist  on  it  atd  fight 
for  it  in  conference.  I  hope  that! if  it  be- 
comes necessary  we  shall  vote  or  it,  be- 
cause it  is  important  enouirh  that  wc 
should  do  so.  I  feel  it  i.s  e.ssentJinI  that 
v.e  take  a  strong  position  on  it.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ;will  not 
fn..l  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  con- 
ference he  will  have  to  Kiie  up  a  bia  part 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  too  important 
for  him  to  do  that.  It  is  hiuh  time,  in 
our  relations  with  our  .sister  bo^y— and 
we  respect  them  and  have  deep  affrction 
for  them — that  we  show  a  little  \Ti!'bra, 
esijccially  on  the  foreign  aid  b;il.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  fium  Ar- 
kansas will  feel  encouraged  to  (jo  that, 
especially  with  respect  to  this  kind  of 
amendment,  with  which  wc  are  sefkins  to 
break  throu'^h  to  a  new  field  in  the  for- 
eitrn  aid  pro.^vram.  The  amendment 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Iiam  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  A^-kansas 
ha.s  offered  it.  | 

It  is  in  that,  .spirit  that  I  wislii  to  dis- 
cu.ss  a  subject,  the  lon'4  and  .s|iort  of 
which  is  that  we  are  beginning  ta  build  a 
bridr;  •.  in  re.spect  to  foreign  aid;  which 
does  not  have  the  necessary  few  feet  at 
each  end  to  connect  it  with  the  land  on 


both  sides.  In  other  v.ords.  it  docs  not 
quite  meet  the  objoclivc.  It  is  by  now 
very  clear  that,  so  far  as  our  ^"oal  is 
con.corned.  we  have  a  very  real  opponeni- 
a  his'hly  formidable  opponent,  *in  th« 
Communist  idea.  Superficially  it  is  be^ 
coming  more  and  more  difficult  to  mske 
the  people  of  Africa,  of  Latin  America 
oTtlie  Middle  East,  and  of  As\n,  wuh 
their  age-old  suffering  and  lack  of  undcr- 
standmg  of  the  e\an.L:cl;sin  of  domocracv 
as  v.e  know  it  and  as  Western  Europe 
knov.'s  it.  and  as  it  is  begimiinu  to  be 
known,  to  some  extent,  in  Latin  America 
in  Asia  and  other  parts  of  tlie  world' 
understand  that  they  still  have  a  Ion? 
v.ay  to  go.  »• 

Communist  doctiine.  superficially,  is 
more  attractive  to  them  than  the  level  of 
star\ation  v.iiich  has  been  their  lot  for 
contmies.  If  we  cannot  immeasurably 
improve  their  lot  through  democracy,  so 
that  their  economic  wcll-bcin'-;  can  be 
m,ade  ccm,pat;blo  with  dignity,  v.t  are 
not  usin';  the  resources  of  our  system  as 
ve  shou!|^ — n  is  my  deej:)  conviction  that 
we  are  not  c^ing  .so,  and  that  we  shall 
fell  comple^y  unless  we  do. 

Just  as/Uie  Senator  fiom  Arkansas 
le.ids  us /low  to  the  miss'ng  link  in  our 
ni:i:tary/affairs  through  regional  action, 
as  he  s*eks  to  have  it  operate  through 
the  Orghnization  of  Am.erican  States,  so 
I  believ^  the  missing  link  in  tlie  economic 
field  is  our  failure  to  use  the  private 
sector.  The  difference  is  like  the  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night:  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  ur-e  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  give 
consideration  to  a  plan  which  v,ill  estab- 
lish an  organization  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid  similar  to  the  role  played  by 
Comsat— the  Communications  Satellite 
Cori). — in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions. I  propose  a  federally  chartered 
J'i'>f-Mncnt  corporation,  capitalized  nt 
C2  Z  bir.ion.  to  beef  up  cur  forci'ui  invest- 
ments and  to  supplement  what  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  international  lend- 
ing agenc'cs  are  doing. 

I  do  not  agree— I  disagree  most  em- 
phatically— with  the  proposal  to  termi- 
nate the  foreijni  aid  program  in  its  pres- 
ent form  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
Surely,  there  are  widespread  defects  in 
the  piogram;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  has 
b(.H::n  pha.scd  into  a  heavily  economic  as- 
sistance program. 

All  of  the  argiunents  about  foreipn  aid. 
its  efficiency,  its  ellectiveness,  its 
strategy,  and  its  tactics,  cannot  stretch 
the  aniount  of  aid  which  we  have  to  meet 
the  n^jed  a.s  we  should  meet  it.  Some- 
thins  fundamental  and  basic  is  nhssincr. 
V/e  could  be  a.s  efficient  as  we  like  and 
yet  we  would  not  cover  what  is  the  es- 
sential need  v.ith  the  resources  that  are 
made   available   today. 

In  short,  our  job  is  not  just  to  keep 
abreast  of  population  growth  or  of  the 
latest  reasonable  techniques  in  help. 
Our  job  is  to  give  the  developing  coun- 
tries a  feeling  that  their  greate-t  hope  is 
with  us.  not  with  the  United  States  only 
but  with  the  free  world  and  with  the 
cau.se  of  freedom. 

In  my  judgment,  we  will  not  have 
enough  time  to  dctennine  this  struggle 
between       freedom       and       Communist 
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totalitarianism,  unless  we  improve  the 
economic  aid  situation.  The  people  of 
tlie  world  are  too  impatient,  and  even  if 
they  are  uneducated  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  ideological  argument,  they  are 
not  going  to  wait  until  they  do.  Tlie 
.struggle  is  going  to  be  determined,  in  my 
judgment,  by  economic  competition  and 

social  justice.  •    ^.   •  , 

The  things  which  reach  the  individ- 
ual's mind  and  lieart  directly,  even  with- 
out education  or  experience  in  .self-gov- 
ernment, are  the  joys  and  excUements  of 
individual  freedom  and  individual  dig- 
nity.    On  that  basis  we  arc  not   "ivina; 
peonlc  the  opportunity  to  see  measurable 
increased  hope  from  us  of  such  superior 
strength  and  decisive  character  as  to  win 
this  struggle  with  another   i<hilosophy. 
Though  communism  may  not  offer  a  se- 
lection of  automobile.^  rangins:  from  the 
Mustang  to  the  Lincoln,  nonetheless,  we 
must  recognize  its  appeal  to  people  who 
are  in  a  relatively  primitive  economic 
state  by  giving  tlicm  some  ba.sic  security, 
some  basic  .subsistence  levels,  some  basic 
industrialization  opi)ortuni1ies.  and  some 
basic  assurance  of  r'^ettintj  above  the  level 
of  starvation  Vvliich  has  been  their  lot 
for  centuries.     We  can  do  it  infinitely 
better,  of  course,  and  with  individual  dig- 
nity iircscived  but  v.t  must  demonstrate 
it  for  the  Communist  thesis  can  be  made 
to  sound  superncially  more  idealistic  and 
more  immediate   in   the  selling   to   the 
audience  we  and  they  are  trying  to  reach. 
So  the  competition  is  real,  it  is  earnest, 
and  v,c  must  siiow  a  decisive  .'^Uiicriority. 
I  disagree  most  emphatically  with  the 
Foreign   Relations   Committee's   recom- 
mendation that  the  foreign  aid  program 
be  terminated  in  its  present  form  at  the 
erid  of  fiscal  year  1967,  becau.se  despite 
some  defects— some  of  v.-hich  I  will  out- 
line below — the  program  is  sound  and 
run  with  effectiveness.     Sixty-five  per- 


cent of  our  aid  in  fi.scal  year  1966  is  eco 
nomic  a.s.si.stance.  vvhile  10  years  ago  two- 
thirds  of  our  aid  was  military.  In  fiscal 
year  196G,  74  percent  of  development 
loans  will  go  to  7  countries:  88  percent  of 
the  .supporting  assistance  to  4  countries: 
72  percent  of  the  military  assistance  to  1 1 
countries.  Foreicn  aid  expenditures  ac- 
count for  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  as  compared  to 
2  percent  at  height  of  Marshall  plan, 
and  ;3.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budget — 
nearly  12  i^ercent  17  years  ago.  Over  85 
percent  of  all  aid  dollars  is  now  com- 
mitted directly  for  purchase  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  Ending  the  program  so 
abruptly  will  seriou.sly  undermine  the 
effect  of  this  program  in  the  next  2  years. 
It  will  also  undermine  the  efforts  of  aid 
recipient  countries  to  use  U.S.  economic 
assistance  in  a  rational,  well-planned 
manner. 

But  the  foreign  aid  program  under 
consideration  by  the  Concrcss  this  year  is 
inadequate  in  certain  respects.  I  sum- 
marize these  inadequacies  as  follows: 

First.  While  the  close  to  $3.4  billion 
that  would  be  authorized  under  the 
House- passed  bill,  or  that  reported  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, is  inadequate,  when  compared  to 
the  needs  of  the  developing  nations  of  the 
free  world,  it  is  probably  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  just  about  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  apiiropriations  by  the  Con- 


gress. While  I  .shall  analyze  this  figure 
here  in  governmental  tenns,  I  shall  later 
on  in  those  remarks  make  clear  that  the 
substantial  accretions  to  our  effort  in 
foreign  aid  must  and  can  c  jinc  from  the 
private  sector. 

According  to  the  19ol  annual  report  of 
th.o  Council  of  E-conomic  Advisors,  the 
total   long-term    receipts   of   developing 
countries      from      public      r.nd      private 
bilateral  and  multinational  sources  now 
total  in  the  area  of  $8  billion  a  year.  On 
the   olher  hand,   cstimaies   made   by   a 
number  of  highly  reputable  experts  place 
the  capital  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries at  between  an  additional  S7  to  $11 
billion  per  annum.    This  gap  is  based  on 
the  mod-^st  a^ssumption  that  such  addi- 
tional funds  v.-ould  be  reriuired  to  permit 
developing  countries  to  grow  at  an  over- 
all rate  of  between  4'2  and  6  percent  per 
year.    Given  the  present  2.1  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  the  worlds  population. 
tlic  increase  in  per  capita  grc:-s  national 
product  that  will  result  from  this  addi- 
tional flow  of  capital,  would  amount  to 
between  2.1  to  3.9  percent  per  year.    The 
avc--ir"e  :~er  capita  rros.^  r^ational  prod- 
uct 01  developing  countries  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $130  per  year.     The  need  for 
additional    capital    indicated    above    is, 
theiefore,  real  and  critical. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  addition  '.o 
funds  authorized  under  the  Foreign  As- 
.sistance  Act.  the  United  States  also  sup- 
plies economic  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries through  food  for  peace,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
capital  subscriptions  to  international  or- 
ganizations—IBRD, lADB,  IDA  and 
IFC— the  totality  of  aid  available  for  es- 
sential development  rem.ains  inadequate. 
In  fiscal  year  1964  total  U.S.  economic 
aid — bilateral  and  through  international 
agencies — was  $4.8  billion. 

There  is  a  related  problem  which  must 
also  be  considered:  the  interest  cost  and 
duration  of  credit  presently  being  ex- 
tended to  developing  nations.  Today 
these  countries  are  paying  about  $2 '2 
billion  a  year,  or  one-fifth  of  their  gross 
capital  inflows,  for  servicina:  their  exter- 
nally held  public  debt  and  the  charges 
arc  mounting  rapidly.  Still  worse,  the 
charges  arc  mounting  much  more  rap- 
idly than  are  tlie  exports  earnings  re- 
quired to  service  the  total  debt.  Between 
1956  and  1962  debt  service  rose  from 
3  to  7  percent  of  the  value  of  developing 
countries  exports  of  goods  and  services. 
The  need  for  a  drastic  increase  in  the 
volimie  of  long-term,  low-cost  credits— 
both  public  and  private — cannot,  there- 
fore, be  stressed  enough. 

Second.  At  the  present  time  much  too 
little  of  our  foreign  aid  is  channeled 
through  multilateral  organizations.  I 
was.  therefore,  gratified  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  put  two 
important  provisions  in  the  pending  bill: 
First,  section  101(b)  which  urges  that 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
nations  place  an  increasing  portion  of 
their  assistance  programs  on  a  multilat- 
eral basis:  and,  second,  section  102(b) 
which  authorizes  the  President,  after 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  additional 
participation  by  other  countries,  to  make 
available  up  to  20  percent  of  funds 
authorized    under    title    I    to    IDA.    the 


IBRD,  or  the  IFC  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis  for  tise  by  these  international  de- 
velopment agencies  under  their  own  cri- 
teiia  and  regulations. 

The  share  of  the  total  free  world  aid 
flow  channeled  through  multilateral 
agencies  has  increased  from  12  percent 
in  19G0  to  17  percent  in  1963.  In  fiscal 
year  19C6  the  share  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  be  channeled  through  mul- 
tilateral organizations — the  IBRD,  lADB, 
IDA,  and  IFC— represents  14  percent  of 
our  total  economic  aid — 11  percent  in 
fiscal  year  19Gj. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senaie    Foreign    Rciations    Comniit.ce. 
Senator    Fuleright,    that    multilateral 
aid    carries    the    dignified    connotation 
of    a    community— the    non-Communist 
v.-orld- organized  to   meet   its   common 
and  rightful  responsibilities  tov.-arJ  its 
less   fortunate    m-cmbers.     Bilateral    aid 
p-rograms  are  susceplibie  to  political  in- 
fluences, to  misdirected  economic  prior- 
ities,  lo.ss  of  economic   objectivity,   and 
poslponejnent  of  necessary  economic  and 
social  reforms  in  the  recipient  country. 
Multilateral  aid — while  not  aiw  ays  a  suc- 
cess— is  relatively  independent  of  politi- 
cal pressures,  makes  available  to  a  de- 
veloping  country   the  experience   of   all 
nations,  enables  it  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
markets,  and  to  avoid  any  compromise 
to  its  sovereignty  in  regulating  its  in- 
ternal    affairs.     Because     internauonal 
lending   agencies   are   generally   felt   to 
have  no  ullerior  motive,  they  can  exert 
more  influence  over  the  use  of  a  loan 
than  is  possible  for  a  bilateral  lender; 
they   can   insist   that   the   projects   for 
which  they  can  lend  are  established  on  a 
sound  basis  and — most  important — they 
can  make  their  lending  conditional  upon 
commensurate  efforts  being  made  by  the 
recipient  countrj-  itself  and  enforce  it, 

Tlie  well-knov,n  Clay  committee's  re- 
port of  March  1963  made  the  following 
observations  on  multilateral  aid: 

We  believe  that  both  multilateral  ar.d  bi- 
lateral aesislance  programs  will  have  im- 
portant roles  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We 
also  believe  that  the  interest  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  developing  nations 
will  be  best  served  by  the  gradual  shifting 
to  effective  international  administration,  free 
of  the  complications  arising  from  member- 
ship of  the  Soviet  bloc,  of  as  large  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  developmental  invest- 
ment as  the  cooperation  of  other  free  ■world 
aid-giving  nations  makes  possible. 

A  multilateral  organization,  having  no 
political  or  commercial  Interests  of  its  own 
to  serve,  Is  able  to  concentrate  on  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  return,  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  for  each  dol- 
lar of  aid  funds  Invested.  It  is  also  better 
able  to  limit  its  assistance  to  projects  which 
are  soundly  conceived  and  executed  and  to 
condition  the  financing  of  such  projects  upon 
appropriate  economic  performance  by  the 
recipient  country.  Moreover,  conditions  im- 
posed by  an  international  cooperative  orga- 
nization are  not  so  susceptible  to  the  charge 
that  they  Infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
recipient  country;  even  if  they  offend  na- 
tional sensitivities,  they  do  less  damage  to 
tlie  fragile  fabric  of  comity  among  nations 
than  when  such  resentment  Is  directed 
against  a  single  country.  Also,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  international  administration  inte- 
grates funds  contributed  by  a  number  of 
countries,  it  avoids  the  dllBcult  problems  of 
coordination  whlcb  arise  when  aid  Is  pro- 
vided by  many  independent  sovirces. 
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Pl:ould  section  102 ib>  of  the  Forcisn 
/os:stance  Act  of  1DC5  become  law,  the 
United  States  would  still  be  loft  with 
r.  substantial  portion  of  its  dovclopmciit 
aid  proTram — food  for  peace.  Expovt- 
T:>-.;n:-t  Ernk  loans,  fur.ds  for  the  Alli- 
av.'o  for  Prcrires5.  and  a  substantial 
rniDunt  of  tcclraical  assistance — admin- 
isicrcd  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

Third.  Mucli  is  to  be  said  for  authori- 
zation of  forcian  economic  a.'^sistr.nce 
fu:ids  beyond  1  yenr  at  a  ti:nc— the  prac- 
riro  with  respect  to  most  aspects  of  the 
rro::ram.  I  believe  that  experience  with 
ti.e  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Al- 


liance for 


I'sn — both  of  which  v/ere. 


until  this  year,  under  rnultiycar  authori- 
zation.?— strona:ly  support  the  extension 
of  this  id:'a  to  the  v.ho'.c  program.  Sound 
planning  of  economic  development  pro- 
grams is  difilcult  if  nct.impossible  on  the 
basis  of  ycar-to-ycar  uncertainties.  Also. 
annual  reviev.-  of  this  program  requires 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  of  the 
Conaress  and  administration  o.Ticials. 
Both  couM,  in  my  view,  spend  their  time 
more  effectively  in  administration  and 
Iccrislativc  oversight. 

Fourth.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  bi:t 
mi-ssing  element  if  wo  are  to  prevail — 
and  it  is  certainly  in  the  intercut  of  man- 
kir.d  that  we  should — mu.n  be  supplied 
by  what  is  the' true  scnius  of  our  civili- 
zation, and  the  endemic  v.eakness  of  the 
Communist  civilization.  There  are  two 
thin'.;s  we  can  pivc  that  the  Coniniunists 
cannot  rive  no  matter  how  hard  they 
mieht  try.  no  matter  how  much  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygin  miaht  want  to — credit  and 
ownership. 

The  missin.a;  link  in  the  v.hole  foreign 
aid  picture  in  my  judgment  is  the  full 
and  complete  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
direction  of  the  whole  effort  into  which 
we  must  now  move. 

The  recognition  is  becoming  v.ide- 
spread  that  all  of  the  resources  and  the 
technical  know-how  of  the  private  .sector 
must  be  enlisted  if  we  are  really  to  make 
forcipn  aid  count  as  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  victory  of  freedom. 

DurLns  the  past  4  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  emphasis  on  private  enter- 
prise cooperation  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. However,  in  my  view  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  poten- 
tials in  such  cooperation.  The  Advisoiy 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  For- 
eizn  Aid.  which  I  proposed  and  which 
became  part  of  the  Foreian  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  bears  therefore  an  impor- 
tant responsibility  in  recommciidincr  to 
the  President  and  the  Conui'oss  fiu'lher 
means  for  bringing  about  the  most  effec- 
tive utilization  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  achievement  of  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  protrram.  The 
Conmiittee  must  by  law  subniit  its  final 
report  by  June  30.  196.'3.  The  Commit- 
ler  report  comes  at  a  time  v.hen  it  could 
be  of  material  assistance  in  strcngthen- 
iivt  and  modernizina  this  crucial  cfTort. 

Fifth.  On  May  19.  1965.  I  introduced 
a.  bill,  S.  1992,  which  v.ould  provide  a  new 
approach  in  Government-private  enter- 
prise cooperation  in  the  field  of  foreicn 
ecr)nc)mic  a.ssistance.  The  bill  is  co.spon- 
.sni-ed  by  Senators  Cooper.  IIartkf, 
Mf)H.sE.  Pei.l,  and  Scott  and  has  been  re- 


ferred to  the  Senate  Foreign  ^lelations 
Committee  for  coasideration. 

I  believe  that  the  1960's  cat  for  the 
introduction  of  ncv.-  concept;  for  the 
chaniiclins  of  private  and  pub  :c  capital 
and  technical  knov.--how  fron  the  de- 
\ eloped  to  developing-  cauntr  ?s  which 
are  struggling  to  develop  their  <  conomies 
in  a  democratic  framework.  I  le  feder- 
ally chartered  Peace  by  Invcstr  lent  Cor- 
poralion  v.ii'.ch  would  be  crea  ed  under 
tlrs  bin.  ex. ends  the  concept  o  Govcra- 
:te  enterprise  cooper   tion  em 


Comsat    by    joinin; 


the  national  ptu'pr^e.  This 
e  private 
;mall  in- 
d  invest- 


private 


mont-priv£ 

bodied    in 

c.Tort  ar.d 

CDi-poration  v.oukl  ton  very  lai 

rcscurccs,  mostly  millions  of 

vcstors,  for  the  purjiose  of  sour 

ment  in  devnli'i-n-r  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
m'nutcs  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

I^.Ir.  JAVITS.  Mr.  PrcsicicnT,  may  I 
have  an  add  tional  3  m.inutes' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  very  limited  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  i  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yor: 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nev.-  Yorl:  is  rcco3ruzed  for 
2  minutes, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.=idcnt .  tltc  main 
point  is  that  we  are  now  appropriatimr 
approximately  .S3  5  bdlion  a  year  for  for- 
eign aid.  and  that  is  probably  socnewhcrc 
near  the  feasible  limit  of  what  we  can 
appropriate  from  public  funds.  When 
we  consider  everythincr  cl.«e  that  every- 
one in  the  world  is  doina.  foreign  aid 
amounts  to  approximately  $8  billion  a 
year.  We  have  approved  $3  to  S4  billion 
a  year.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
the  only  way  in  v.-hich  to  make  this  up  is 
by  a  private  enterprise  system.  The  way 
in  which  to  achieve  that  kind  of  result 
from  a  private  enterprise  system  is  by  a 
federally  chartered  investment  company 
such  as  Comsat,  the  German  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions established  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Netherlands.  I  have  proposed 
that  in  the  Peace  By  Inve.-tnu'nt  Cor- 
poration. 

As  provided  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  military  aid  is 
the  one  road  to  be  traveled  by  r conomic 
aid.  In  my  judgment,  we  art  v.ithin 
-sicht  of  achieving  our  goal,  as  rein-o- 
sentcd  in  foreign  aid.  provided  we  have 
the  fortitude  and  the  initiative  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  through  with  aid  from  the 
great  public  resources  which  we  have 
u.sed.  The  great  private  resources  ought 
to  be  set  to  work  on  this  aspect  of  the 
struggle  for  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCfR.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  froni  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
while  ago  in  colloquy  with  m}*'  distin- 
gui.shcd  colleague  from  Arkansas.  I  sug- 
gested that  it  mi-'.ht  be  well  to  have  lan- 
guage added  to  the  amendment  to  indi- 
cate that  the  program  would  be  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis. 

In  this  connection  I  su  ■.••i\-t  this  latt- 
guage,  which  I  have  discus.sed  with  the 


chalftnan  of  the  committee,  and  v.hich 
is,  I  understand,  ri^rccrble  to  h'm.  My 
su-'Lestcd  amendment  is  as  follows:  ' 

In  line  8  of  the  amcr.dment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuleright],  after 
the  word  "assistance",  to  insert  "on  a  cost 
s!;r,ring  haris  ". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I-Ir.  President  I 
have  discuz;:ed  the  amendment  with 
the  scnijr  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
t.m  i.ciiecily  willing  to  accept  the  lan- 
gua.e.  I  bc-lieve  that  it  is  a  very  g^od 
amcaiment.  I  am  glad  to  accept  that 
Lnaguagc,  ai;d  I  so  modify  mv  amend- 
mcrtl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  so  modined. 

rir.  FULBRIGHT.  :,Ir.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohij. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that,  out  of  the  S55 
nullion  that  would  be  allocated  for  mili- 
taiw  help  to  South  Am^crican  nation.?. 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas  would  authorize  the  use  of  $25 
million  for  an  inter-American  military 
force  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Or- 
gaiiization  of  American  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  excey^t  that  the  $55  miliiDn 
w.ould  not  really  be  allocated.  That 
would  be  a  ceiling  to  be  put  on  mil- 
itary assistance  to  all  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  administration 
stll  would  have  the  ultimate  decision  as 
to  whether  it  v.-ould  subscribe  to  the  pol- 
icy of  putting  $25  million  i.;to  a  regional 
operation,  or  any  part  thereof? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  language  is 
clearly  permissive.  It  may  be  used.  It 
does  not  provide  that  it  shall  be  used. 
If  the  administration  does  not  v,-ish  to 
use  it,  there  would  ba  nothing  in  the 
mcasm-e  that  would  compel  it  to  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
exi:ired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  time  re- 
maining. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,       The 

senior  Senator  from  Montana  has  time 

rcmaiiting. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  yielded  time  to 
mo. 

Mr.  IMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield.  2  minutes  to  the  Ser.ator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  L.\t-sche1. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog;;i..ed  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  from  line  11  cf  the  ameiidir.enl 
v.-hich  provides,  "to  the  maxtm.um  extent 
feasible,  military  assi.«;tance  shall  be 
furnished  to  American  republics  only 
in  accordance  with  joint  plans."  "To 
tlie  maximum  extent  possible"  is  uiter- 
preted  by  me  to  mean  that  our  Gov- 
ernnterit  shall  determine  to  wh.at  maxi- 
mum lengths  it  will  tro  in  making  the 
allocation. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  is 
correct.  It  would  leave  to  tiie  adminis- 
tration the  discretion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  feasible. 

Air.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
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However.  I  shall  take  1  minute  to  sug- 
"e<^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
"  Tiie      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
ci.-'vk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
r-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cijiection.  i'  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vcas  and  navs  v,-^  re  ordered, 

■^he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
Jopen  yielded  back.  The  quenion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  '  No.  233  >  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  v.ill  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  loll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KAmY.  the  Senator  from  Washin'-ton 
IMr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
fMr.  Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MirsKiE]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. . 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  '  Mr.  Symington  ] .  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Eyed] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.-eni  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Yiriinia 
[Mr.  Byf.dI,  the  Senator  from  Mirhigan 
'Mr.  H.4.RT1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
:nrton  !Mr.  M-.cnuso!;]  would  each  vote 

■  yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  t'le 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  CrR- 
715]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
?.-.jvty1  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  ^Senator 
fron:  Nebraska  IMr.  Cr^RTisl  v.ould  vote 
yea." 

Tne  result  was   annoimced — yeas   91. 


So  Mr.  FuLLRiG-.Ts  amendment   'No. 
233  > .  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 
.\mendme:;t  no.  2j6 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President- 


nays  0.  as 

follovs-s: 

|No.  109  Leg  1 

YE.AS— i'l 

A-tcri. 

H:rtV;e 

Mundt 

Haydcn 

Murphy 

Anderson 

H  cl'.cn'.oopcr 

Net  son 

5:.T  .ett 

Hii: 

Neuberger 

E.VS 

H-Vr.ar.d 

?-■■.?!  ore 

Hi-h 

Hru  ka 

Pearson 

Ser.nett 

I.-.r.uye 

Pen 

~  ■_  V- "  c 

j.icKf^on 

Pr-xrr.i:e 

Ecers 

J  v.ts 

P.ar.do'.ph 

ErT'ivi-er 

Jord.Tr:.  N  C 

H.h.cca 

E  j7C,:cS 

Jj:  liar..  Id.^ho 

BoUerti^on 

2:~i  Va. 

Ko;-.neC.v  >:.-iSS 

K -.-.=:•::  SC 

Cir.2cn 

K-.-.ncdv.  NY. 

Russe-.i.  Ga. 

C-.:e 

Ku-hcl 

?;i",To:ii;taU 

Ciiurcb 

Lnr.fche 

Sc-':t 

c:-y. 

Long.  Mo. 

g-.r-.ps.-'n 

Cccper 

Lone   L;"i 

Snv.-hers 

C;--on 

M.msfi-'.d 

Fmith 

D.rk=en 

McCarthy 

Sprir'..;nan 

oria 

M.-ric^.'.nn 

Stcnr.;* 

iTr-anlck 

MGre 

T.^txadee 

I>:--;:as 

:.'cL?ovoni 

Th'.irmond 

ri^.la.-.d 

yiclmyre 

TOTCCT 

H:.^r.Ger 

McN'-iniarA 

T\-d.:-ii:s 

^rv^n 

Mt-tc.-\"r 

Williams  N  J. 

r.i'.r.in 

M  Her 

Wii.i.ims,  Del. 

?  :r.s 

Mozid  ile 

Ya:borouc:h 

F-ltright 

Mo-.ironey 

Yor.-.-.c  N  D.ik 

C-  re 

Montrva 

Y'oun?  Oh.o 

Grjenmg 

?,'-r----- 

Ks.Tis 

Morton 

:m  w  V, 

''ar.s-ca 
C-nis 


N.^YS — 0 
NOT  VOTING 

H..:; 

Magr.uson 

Mo.^s 


Pro\uy 
?yr.-.:r.g:on 


Tiie  VICE  PRESIDEN  I.  The  Senator 
from  Wiscon.bin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
uiD  my  aniendment.  No.  236.  and  ask  for 
Its  immcuK-tc  Cfii:.sid;  raiiori. 

iiic  VICE  PRE!.5IDENr.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  tiie  information 
of  tile  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
as.<  unanimou:;  con.senc  tiiat  the  reading 
of  liic  amendment  be  dispensed  witii. 

Tne  VICE  PRE  ^IDENT.  V/nhout  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered:  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  prinicd  m  tiie  Record  at 
this  point. 

Tne  amendment  'No.  236'  submitted 
by  Mr.  Proxmtf.e  is  as  follovvs: 

On  page  15,  Hr.e  6.  insert  the  fo'.lowlng: 

•■(U)  Amer.d  section  604ib).  which  relates 
10  m.iximvun  prices  for  con.modit;es  pro- 
cureu  under  the  Act.  by  inserting  i.l\'  after 
the  word  'than'  ar.d  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
r.od  at  the  end  thereof  :;nd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  foi:o-.vi:,g:  'or  (2) 
in  the  case  of  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, the  price  generally  charged  by  the  sup- 
pi. c-r  in  conip:ir„b;e  export  sales  from  the 
source  country  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Cl:.use  (2)  of"  the  foregoing  sentence  shall 
no:  apply  to  the  purchase  price  m  sales  un- 
der lorm.il  competitive  bid  procedures.  The 
term  "conip.;rab:e  export  sales"  -s  u.=t-d  ::. 
.^v.ch  clause   .'hall   not    include   tales    tc    :.!T..- 

■■  1  b  I  Amend  section  604.  which  relates  to 
procurement,  by  edd.ng  the  following  ne-x 
subsection  lo  : 

■■  '(C)  No  p.^rt  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  or  Commocity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration owned  coxnrr.id.'.-.es  shall  'oe  used  xo 
p:.y  any  barter  contr.^ctor's  commisilon  or 
dispotfti  fees  .ccnunodity  disposal  cost  i  in 
any  case  in  -R-hich  ccmniodities  furnished  to 
a  recipient  country  are  procured  through  the 
barter  of  other  commodities  and  any  .=  uch 
comniis.sion  or  fee  shall  be  paid  or  aosorbed 
by  the  supplier  of  the  commoaities  through 
a  reduction  m  .'.nticipited  profits. '  " 

On  p.'ige  15,  line  6.  stn-ie  "i.ai"  and  m.-^ert 

"lO". 

On  pace  16.  line  3,  strike  •■.'o;"  and  insert 
■•,di". 

On  page  16.  line  Z2.  strike  •iCi"  and  ir.~c-rt 

On  p?.ce  17.  line  11.  strike  "'  d  i  "  ar.d  insert 
•■tfr'. 

0:\  p:.£:e  IS  line  12  strike  '  e  .  "  and  insert 
■■  1  g  I  ". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  .^nd  nays  en  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ciiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  if  las  committee  had  an  op- 
portunity to  .study  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLTLERIGHT.  Yes.  We  consid- 
ered the  amendment  and  rejected  it. 
La.^:t  year,  hoviovtr,  we  did  accept  it  and 
took  it  into  conference  with  the  Hoase 
but  v,e  CDcl'd  not  save  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  LCJ*JG  of  Louisiana.  I  .->iiould  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
amendment  bnef.y.  As  soon  as  I  knov.-  a 
little  bit  more  about  it.  I  believe  that  I 
shall  be  v.illing  to  agree  to  limit  debate. 
I  v.ould  rather  have  the  Senator  from 
Wi.'xonsin  go  ahead  and  make  his  pres- 
entation, and  then  I  m.ay  'oe  v.-iliing  to 
a^iree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
temporarily.  I  w.thdraw  the  unanimous 
consent  request. 

^.L'-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  '^vould  amend  section  604  of 
the  Foreign  As.'iistance  Act  of  1961  to 
prohibi:  the  iise  of  funds  made  available 
under  the  act  for  payment  for  j^etroleura 
products  at  pri.'es  in  excess  of  competi- 
tive world  market  prices,  and  bar  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  payment  of 
barter  agents'  ccmmissions. 

My  am':-ndment  has  the.=e  two  ob:ec- 
tive.s : 

First  To  prohibit  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Deve'.opment— AID — from 
purcnasing  oil  for  u.se  in  its  program  at 
hi-lier  than  v.'orld  competitive  prices. 
t-.&t  i-?.  it  v.-ould  end  the  international 
oil  bromide  that  oniv  fools  affiliates  and 


vn.'.nim; 


roNsrxT 


AID 


posted  prices 


Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  40  minutes 
be^ailotted  to  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  20 
min'^test:  r.  side 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  ob;ect — and 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
ob.'ect  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  studv  the  amendmeiit  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  So  far  as  I  a:n  con- 
cerned, i:  has  ci^nie  out  of  tiie  blue,  so  to 
spenk.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  aniendment 
that  Senators  sho'uld  vote  upon  without 
both  sides  of  the  question  being  'uncer- 
s:o.-d.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
fiom    Arkans^as    ;Mr.    Fi-ibkigkt1.    the 


Second.  To  forbid  the  ■a.se  of  Federal 
fund.^  to  pay  any  barter  agenc's  conim.is- 
sion  in  any  case  in  which  com.modities 
or  defense  articles  furnished  to  a  recipi- 
ent are  procured  through  the  barter  c! 
other  ccmmodities  or  defense  anicles. 

In  my  jud-m.er.t.  there  are  three  com.- 
pelling  reasons  for  urging  pas."a?e  of  my 
amiendment.     They  are: 

First.  Economy:  If  this  amendmcn: 
had  been  in  force  in  1964,  AID  could  have 
pas.sed  a  ■&  16. .500. ^00  sawir.?s  along  to  the 
hard-preJsed  American  ta.xj^ayer.    ' 

Second.  The  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit: This  savings  -.vouid  have  helped 
lower  our  dencit.  A  .significant  propor- 
tion of  the  SiOO  miiiicn  spent  by  AID  in 
oil  purchases  was  spent  with  foreign  sup- 
pliers. Almo.^t  "11  of  these  purchases 
were  for  posted  prices. 

Third.  The  free  enterprise  system: 
My  amendment  would  force  AID  to  fight 
for  competitive  oil  prices  in  huge  areas 
of  the  world  where  the  international  oil 
companies  new  rig  prices  at  artificially 
hdgh  levels. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  v.-lll  the 
Sen.^.tor  tfrim  W.'consin  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ':.!r.  BuK- 
DicK  m  the  chair  I.  Does  the  Senator 
from    vrisccnsin   yield    to   his   c ;■ '.league 

:^:r.  NiLscir  ? 

Mr.  PROX^HRE.  I  am  happy  to  y.^.i 
to  my  cclieague. 

Mr.  NELSON.  D:  I  cirrectly  -ander- 
stand  that  tr.e  AID  agency  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Fe-Crra'.  GDveri^ment  s^encies 
which  buys  at  ro=---ed  prices' 

Mr.  PROI'ZN^IIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  other  b'g  cii  procurement 
agencv  is  tn^  Dc:l-.."--  Iv-...'--.  .n.r...    ^..^ 
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it  never  buys  at  posted  prices.  It  has  a 
policy  of  not  buying  at  posted  prices. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Has  the  AID  agency  or 
anyone  else  given  any  justification  or 
ra-  ument  for  justification  of  buying  at 
posted  prices? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  one  time  Mr. 
David  Bell,  the  Director  of  the  AID 
f'oency,  indicated  in  a  directive  that  it 
v,o-i!d  not  buy  at  posted  prices.  He  v/as 
subsequenty  reversed  on  that  policy. 

Since  then.  State  Department  and  AID 
oppo.sed  the  amendment.  Its  argument 
docs  not  make  any  sense  to  me,  and  I 
shall  discuss  that  issue  in  the  course  of 
my  presentation.  But  they  do  oppose  it. 
The  A:-;ency  for  International  Develop- 
ment does  not  oppose  most  of  my  assump- 
tions, but  it  opposes  the  amendment. 

Before  going  into  detail  on  my  pro- 
posal, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
denies  that  any  savings  could  result  from 
this  amendment.  AID  admits  that 
posted  prices  are  ahvays  higher  than 
competitive  prices.  AID  also  admits  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  refused 
to  pay  the  posted  price  for  oil  and  has 
successfully  purchased  oil  at  lower,  com- 
petitive prices  in  the  same  areas  of  the 
world  where  AID  continues  to  pay  the 
higher,  posted  prices. 

But  how  does  AID  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  savings  would  result  from 
my  amendment  in  the  face  of  these  two 
admissions?  Simply  by  begging  the 
question.  Boiled  down,  this  is  the  State 
Department's  po.sicion : 

AID  pays  the  hiL,'her  posted  price  in  the  Far 
Ecust  because  it  is  the  only  price  that  exists. 
The  Dcp.irtment  of  Defense  manages  to  buy 
at  a  lower,  competitive  price  in  this  same 
area  of  the  wuricl  because  it  purchases  in 
much  larger  quantities.  AID'S  purchases 
from  the  large  international  oil  companies 
represent  such  a  small  portion  of  their  busi- 
ness, that  AID  is  not  in  a  position  to  force 
a  competitive  price. 

I  simply  refuse  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion. In  the  fii-st  place,  the  State  De- 
partment ha,s  made  no  attempt  to  force 
a  competitive  pricing  situation  and  yet 
rejects  out  of  hand  any  effort  to  do  this 
on  the  ground  that  "it  won't  do  any 
good." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  t-o 
yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  puzzled  by  the 
Senator's  statement  that  both  AID  and 
the  Dcfen."e  Department  buy  oil  in  the 
.same  gcogrr.phical  area,  and  the  Defcn.se 
De:;artmont  acquires  the  oil  at  comreti- 
tivo  prices  and  t'ne  AID  agency  acquires 
it  at  posted  prices.  After  all,  this  is  one 
Government.  Wliy  docs  not  the  Dc- 
fon.se  Department  make  iho  acquisition 
of  oil  for  both? 

Mr.  PROXMIRi;.  In  some  ca.-.cs  that 
ha.5  taken  place,  as  in  Korea  and  in  a 
fcv.-  other- arc.-is.  That  is  tb.c  e.xccptlon, 
however,  and  not  the  rule.  By  and 
larL^e,  AID  recipients  will  secure  the  oil. 
The  piu-chr.sc  is  not  made  by  AID,  which 
is  giVimr  the  assistance.  In  .some  cases 
the  Dcfen.so  Department  handles  the 
traasrctioii  and  in  such  ca.-rs  there  is  a 
big  .saving,  because  the  price  is  the  world 
competitive  price. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.     PROXMIRE. 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  answer  to  the  question  of  his 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  AID  docs  not 
buy  the  oil  directly.     Ls  thai  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tiie  ffcnator  is 
correct,  to  a  degree.  Actually  the  inter- 
national oil  companies  bill  AID  directly 
for  these  oil  .shipments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  method  is 
used  by  AID  in  order  to  haMc  the  re- 
cipient country  pay  the  postied  price? 
Why  is  not  the  recipient  country  given 
the  privilege  of  buying  at  cimpetitivo 
pi'ices? 

Mr.  PROXIVIIRE.  The  ans-.vcr  i.s  that 
AID  has  adopted  this  policy,  since  we 
provide  the  funds  and  the  assistance,  and 
the  position  of  AID  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged. It  is  interesting  that  in  some 
of  the  countries  that  are  gcttii'jg  this  as- 
sistance serious  consideration  is  being 
given  to  installing  their  own  reSning  pro- 
cedures, so  that  they  \vill  not  ^ave  to  go 
through  the  present  procedure,  because 
it  hints  both  them  and  our  taxpayci's. 
They  realize  that.  In  a  few  countries 
there  has  been  expropriation,  which  we 
feel  may  have  been  provoked  by  this 
policy  of  AID. 

:,Ir.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  all  the  hcarin'-.'-s,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  if  any  specific  in- 
stance is  cited  to  indicate  that  AID  in- 
sists that  the  oil  be  purchased  by  the 
recipient  country  on  the  basis  of  posted 
prices? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  taken  the 
facts  that  have  been  developed  and  re- 
vealed. It  is  a  fact  that  AID  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  of  posted  prices.  It 
is  the  only  agency  that  requites  posted 
prices.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  a.sk 
for  advertised  competitive  bidding,  or 
to  ask  a  country  to  follow  such  a  pro- 
cedure. The  practice  of  paying  posted 
prices  has  been  the  lailc.  AID  does  not 
contest  that  fact.  They  agree  that  theic 
is  this  difference  betv.ecn  their  procure- 
ment policy  and  the  procurcnre-nt  policy 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Tlicre  is  no 
doubt  on  that  issue 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ls  the  Senator  as- 
.suming  that  in  quite  a  larae  number  of 
cases  the  recipient  country  bn^'s  the  oil 
at  posted  prices,  althouih  tliicre  is  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  it  is  actually 
doing  .so? 

Mr.  PROXTvIIRE.  In  my  oiiinion,  the 
evidence  is  conclusive.  The  purchases 
have  consistently  been  made  on  the  ba.sis 
of  posted  prices,  with  the  exception  of 
South  Korea,  for  example,  atid  a  few 
other  places,  where  the  Defen.sc  Depart- 
ment has  done  the  purchasing.  In  these 
instances  world  competitive  prices  have 
been  paid.  AID  ha.s  paid  competitive 
prices,  and  not  posted  prices  in  those 
cases  and  only  in  tho.'-e  case.". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  tha  Senator 
tell  us  what  losses  the  rcc'  i  Mt  countries 
have  sustained  bccaiujc  thty  arc  forced 
to  buy  at  posted  pr.'ce.'^?  I 

Mr.  PROXMIR^C.  Will  th0  Senator 
repeat  his  question?  i 

Mr.  ELL-:nD3R.  I  will  rejilirase  my 
question.     What   is    the   difTefence   be- 


prices  and  the 


twcen   the   competitive 
posted  prices? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  varies.  The 
posted  prices  vary  between  20  and  40 
IX'rcent  higher  than  competitive  prices. 
Tiiere  is  good  reason  for  paying  the 
posted  prices.  It  makes  good  sense,  par- 
ticularly good  business  sense,  because  it 
reduces  a  company's  tax  liability,  it 
gives  an  international  oil  company  an 
opportunity  virtually  to  elimhiate  its  in- 
come taxes.  It  is  good  for  the  oil  com- 
pany, but  it  i.s  something  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  not 
have  to  pay,  and  the  foreign  country 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  it  through 
our  AiD  program. 

:,Ir.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  go  further  into  the  question  of  how 
income  taxes  arc  afTcctcd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDZR.  If  a  company  re- 
ceives more  in  income,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  pay  more  income  taxes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  company  which 
has  a  producing  facility  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
for  example,  and  sells  its  oil  in  France, 
would  i3ay  a  hi- her  price  in  Saudi  Arabia! 
where  fchci-c  is  no  income  tax,  and  where 
the  company  pays  on  a  per  barrel  basis. 
The  afaliate  must  pay  a  higher  price,  and 
the  cost  in  France  woiUd  be  greater,  and 
therefore  the  profit  in  France  might  b.^ 
negligible.  For  this  reason  the  company 
pays  little  tax  to  France.  The  high 
posted  price  in  Saudi  Arabia  makes  its 
material  cost  so  high  that  It  has  no 
French  tax  liability.  Therefore,  the 
loo.'^trd  price  makes  .sense  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  reducin'^  the  company's  overall 
tax  liability.  The  tax  is  reduced  in 
Franco.  It  is  no  higlier  than  before  in 
Saudi  Arabia  where  the  t.ax  is  on  a  per 
barrel  basis. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi<  "Id? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     I    am     h 
yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  apologize.  This  is  a 
highly  complicated  subject,  and  it  has 
come  up  so  recently  that  I  ask  these 
questions  primarily  out  of  ignorance. 
As  I  understand,  this  is  AID-financcd 
oil.  The  i:)urchascs  arc  financed  by  AID. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  i5 
correct. 

-Mr.  TOWER.  Where  does  most  of  the 
oil  go?  What  areas  are  we  talking 
about?     Tliey  are  not  srecificd 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  great  deal  of  it 
goes  to  southeast  ^sia.  Much  of  it  goes 
to  Laos  and  Vietnam.  However,  it  goes 
wherever  in  the  world  wc  have  an  AID 
program  to  pi-ovido  oil  to  recipient  coun- 
tries. Most  of  it.  if  wc  want  to  put  it  on 
a  percentage  basis,  goes  to  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  storace  and  dis- 
tribution of  tlic  oil  actually  handled  by 
AID  or  is  it  handled  by  i)rivatc  commcr- 
ci;  1  facilities,  or  v. hat? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  handled  by 
private  commercial  facilities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  tiio  amendment 
were  adopicd.  v/ould  it  mean  that  AID 
would  have  to  estr.blish  its  own  distribu- 
tion and  si.orage  facilities? 

i^.Ir.  PROXMTRE.  No;  AID  would  not 
have  to  csiabli.sh  its  own  distribution  and 
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storage  facilities.  All  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  would  be  what  the  Defense 
Department  docs  anc'  what  any  private 
buyer  docs .  Th.ey  would  have  to  do  their 
br^t  to  buy  at  competitive  prices. 

Wc  aie  dealing  with  a  homogeneous 
commodity.  It  is  one  in  which  the  price 
is  the  big  element  and  in  which  quality 
is  easily  defined.  Monojwly  is  not 
easy.  It  takes  careful  rigging  with 
Gavcrnment  cooperation.  This  is  an 
isolated  example  of  how  the  afiiliates  and 
AID  have  alone  paid  this  artificial, 
posted  price. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  oil 
is  acquired  offshore.  Is  that  conect? 
Is  it  acquired  outside  the  United  States? 
Mr.  PROXMII-IE.  It  is  acquired  .sub- 
stantially, though  not  entirely,  from 
American  companies,  some  of  the  big 
American  companies — it  may  be  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  or  some 
other  American  company — v.hich  have 
holdings  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  oil  is  not  domes- 
tically produced,  but  is  produced  in  such 
places  as  Indonesia,  or  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Is  that  conect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  the  ca.se  in  most  cases,  although 
perhaps  not  in  all. 

Mv.  TOWER.  Would  the  adoption  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  have  any  ef- 
fect on  the  price  of  domestic  crude  or  the 
importation  of  foreign  crude  into  this 
country?  This  subject  may  seem  ab- 
stract, but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
give  his  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  impact  of  the 
amendment  would  be  negligible  on  the 
price  that  AID  pays.  Althouch  $100  mil- 
lion is  a  great  deal  of  money,  this  busi- 
ness, as  the  Senator  knows,  is  an  enor- 
mous business,  involving  many  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  Therefore  the  purchases 
by  AID  could  not  be  said  to  be  so  signifi- 
cant as  to  affect  the  inice.  Perhaps  if  the 
Defense  Department  were  adopting  this 
position,  it  cotild  have  an  impact. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  gets  it  for  its  own  use. 
Is  that  correct? 

Air.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  and  it  buys  at 
competitive  prices,  too. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  of  the  view  that 
,  under  the  AID  program  there  was,  if  not 
a  compulsion,  at  least  a  persuasion  al- 
ways to  "buy  American,"  t-o  buy  from 
American  companies.  That  policy  might, 
well  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  the  recip- 
ient ccuiitries  would  have  the  say  about 
Where  the  oil  that  they  receive  should  be 
purchased.  The  AID  people  were  acting 
under  a  governmental  policy  by  which 
they  were  supposed  to  buy  American 
products  for  use  in  the  A.ID  program. 
Therefore.  American  oil  should  be 
bouaht. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thir.k  there  is 
something  to,  tliat  statement.  The  fact 
is  that  last  year  17  percent  of  AID  oil 
was  purchased  not  from  American  com- 
panies but  from  foreign  countries.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  the  r(5clpient  cotmtries  buy 
not  only  from  American  but  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  thi-ust  of  tlie  Ser.a- 
tor's  question  may  be  correct.  In  other 
words,  wc  have  tried  to  influence  the 
cou!itries  to  buy  from  American  com- 
panies wherever  ix}ssiblo.  for  it  docs  have 
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a  somewhat  favorable  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  generally  what 
might  loosely  be  called  a  cartel  of  oil 
companies,  in  which  the  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies participate,  which  results  in  a 
posted  price  for  oil?  My  understanding 
is  that  it  is  the  Gulf  coast  posted  price, 
which  is  far  above  the  world  price,  and 
it  is  that  higher  price  which  AID  is  in- 
sisting be  paid  for  oil  delivered  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  PROXTvIIRE.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsyhania  is  correct.  I 
ajopreciate  that  statement,  which  I  be- 
lieve gives  emphasis  to  the  point. 

Mv.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
IMr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  what  part  of  the  oil  is  pro- 
duced by  American  or  domestic  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  American  domestic 
producers?  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 
Wo  have  studied  the  question  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  we  have  asked  this  kind  of 
question  over  and  over  again.  It  is  our 
impi-cssion,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  very  little  is  produced  by 
American  domestic  producers.  Much  of 
it  is  procured  from  American  companies, 
but  from  tl:eir  foreitrn  holdings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  gained  the 
imi^rcssion  that  the  amendment  would 
preclude  any  American-produced  oil 
from  being  !=old  into  the  AID  program 
on  that  basis 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  no.  The 
amendment  would  not  have  that  result 
nt  all.  The;e  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
buy  at  posted  prices  from  American 
companies:  I  mean  American  companies 
which  are  produciii'i  in  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana. Oklahoma,  or  some  other  American 
State.  It  is  very,  very  unlikely  that  we 
wotild  do  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana knows,  because  if  we  are  buying 
oil  from  South  American  countries,  and 
relatively  little  of  it  goes  there,  we  would 
be  much  more  inclined  t-o  buy  from 
Colombia  or  from  one  of  the  other  South 
American  countries,  and  certainly  in 
southeast  Asia  the  traiisportation  situa- 
tion— that  is  where  a  great  deal  of  the 
oil  goes — v.-ould  necessitate  our  buying 
it  out  in  that  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  fact  that  in  tiTing  to 
protect  our  balance  of  pa%-ments.  our 
country  has  been  trying  to  go  more  and 
mare  en  a  buy-American  basis?  Obvi- 
otisly  in  a  great  num.bcr  of  instances — 
in  fact,  any  time  the  decision  is  actually 
meanu-.gful — invariably  the  decision  is 
to  buy  American,  even  though  it  costs 
more  than  it  v.-ould  to  buy  from  foreign- 
ers to  help  protect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXJ^IIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  be  mmch  more  likely  to  buy 
from  American  companies  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  make  that  statement 
for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  peo- 
ple vho  are  interested  in  the  amend- 
nunt  and  who  have  talked  to  me  are 
ovcrwholminrly  from  American  inde- 
pendent companies.  They  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  have  been  excluded 


from  the  situation.    They  would  like  to 
bid  and  participate. 

Second,  we  have  a  very  competitive  oil 
industry,  whereas  the  foreign  countries 
are  cartelized  and  operated  on  a  much 
more  monopolistic  basis,  and  lend  them- 
selves much  more  to  the  posted  price 
kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  foreign  price  Is  lower 
than  the  American  price,  to  begin  with. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  any 
American  oil  could  be  shipped  to  meet 
any  of  the  AID  requirements,  if  the 
American  companies  must  not  only 
meet  the  foreign  price  but  also  must  pay 
the  ocean  freight  to  get  it  to  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  On  that  basis  I  would  gain 
the  impression  that  what  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  going  exactly  opposite  from  the 
buy-American  policy.  We  tend  to  hurt 
our  balance  of  payments  insofar  as 
Americans  are  denied  the  right  to  sell 
oil.  In  addition,  it  seems  that  the 
amendment  might  very  well  keep  Amer- 
ican producers  from  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  iell  where  they  might  have  a 
market  available  to  them.  The  Senator 
knows  that  with  regard  to  almost  every- 
thing else  we  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try the  buy-American  poUcy  reaches  out 
to  it. 

Every  industry  except  oil  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  benefit.  We  have  a  big 
shipping  subsidy.  I  think  it  should  be 
more,  because  that  is  one  way  in  which 
we  can  help  our  balance  of  payments. 
We  buy  a  great  many  things  abroad.  We 
buy  a  great  many  American  commodities 
and  ship  them  abroad.  In  many  in- 
stances, in  doing  business  with  foreign 
concerns,  we  require  that  they  spend  the 
dollars  they  receive  in  order  to  buy  Amer- 
ican ccmniodities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  might  well  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  require  us  to  provide 
American-produced  oil  in  the  AID  pro- 
gram. But  my  amendment  would  not 
affect  that  policy  at  all.  So  far  as  I 
know — and  the  State  Department  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  come  up  with  other 
figures — not  a  gallon  of  AID  oil  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Per^iaps  some  of 
it  is,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much.  All  the 
economic  elements  and  other  elements 
in  the  situation  would  indicate  that  very, 
very  little — and  perhaps  none  of  it — is 
bought  here. 

So  far  as  the  balance  of  payments  is 
concerned,  the  amendment  would  help  in 
our  balan.:c-of-payments  situation  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
American  AID  dollars  that  are  required 
to  buy  the  oil  that  is  needed.  It  would 
reduce  the  am.ount  by  $16.5  milhon  or 
$17  million,  which  in  a  $100  milhon  total 
is  a  substantial  amount.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  amendment,  regardless 
of  any  oth-er  possibilities,  would  have  the 
effect  of  improving  our  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  s  tuation.  It  would  reduce  the 
amount  that  v.t  spend. 

Mr.  LOiNG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor know^  that  the  American  companies 
make  a  shov.lng  that  they  are  bringing 
into  this  country  en  an  annual  basis  a 
greater  amoiint  than  they  are  taking 
out.  I  believe  the  favorable  balance  of 
l^ayr.icnt  that  v.e  have  with  regard  to  the 
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oil  and  gas  industiT  is  about  $400  mil- 
lion. Of  course,  they  must  make  some 
money  over  there  in  order  to  be  able 
to  do  that. 

I  reserve  any  further  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl  0  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  T  yield  to  the  dis- 
tuiau;shcd  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
ofleved  tv.o  amendments  in  one.  It 
?pems  to  mc  that  there  may  be  merit 
in  his  argument  with  reference  to  the 
first  pai't  of  the  amendment,  that  is.  the 
posting  of  prices.  I  am  not  talking 
about  how  gocd  business  might  dictate 
the  posting  of  prices,  but  I  do  under- 
stand— and  I  take  the  Senator's  word 
for  the  fact — that  it  cost  us  extra  money 
,,  la.^t  year  by  reason  of  using  these  posted 
prices. 

But  the  second  part  of  this  has  to  do 
with  barter  sales.  I  can  only  take  the 
v.ord  of  the  agency  that  administers  the 
act,  but  that  agency  has  stated  that  the 
proposal  might  completely  end  barter 
purchases,  barter  sales,  and  that  is 
where  the  balance  of  payments  would 
be  greatly  affected,  because  in  making 
those  barter  traiisactions.  surplus  com- 
modities are  used  in  lieu  of  dollars  to 
buy  the  products,  the  commodities  that 
arc  needed  in  the  AID  program,  and  the 
amendment  would  put  an  end  to  that. 
That  is  where  the  big  money  v.ould  be 
involved,  and  money  that,  as  I  see  it. 
which  v\-ould  affect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments disadvantageously. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  v.  ould  be  happy  to 
separate  the  amendment.  Of  course,  it 
could  be  .'operated  by  any  Senator  who 
would  wish  to  do  so.  Frankly,  I  am  offer- 
ing the  amcndmcrit  in  its  present  form  in 
order  to  save  the  t'me  of  the  Senate  and 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

We  have  a  unique  situation  in  relation 
to  payin,7  barter  commissions  in  the  AID 
program.  It  is  not  the  custom;  it  is  not 
done  in  the  commercial  area  at  all  by  the 
buyer.  It  is  done  by  the  seller,  by  the 
supplier.  We  feel  under  those  circum- 
stances that  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect and  predict  that  the  bartering 
agents  get  double  commissions  this  way. 
They  get  one  from  the  buyer  and  one 
from  the  seller  What  we  are  trying  to 
provide  is  that  the  usuai  commercial 
method  be  lused.  We  would  provide  that 
the  bartering  commissions  be  paid  by  the 
seller  rather  than  making  the  Federal 
Government  pay  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand, 
what  happens  is  that  we  employ  a  barter 
aeent — or  I  suppose  in  this  country  we 
would  call  him  a  broker — to  buy  up 
the  things  that  we  desire,  to  bring  to- 
gether the  two  parties,  those  who  want 
our  .surplus  commodities  and  those  who 
have  the  thincs  that  v.e  want  to  buy  and 
use  in  our  AID  program.  In  other  words, 
we  employ  him,  as  I  understand  it.  This 
is  a  mcst  complex  and  technical  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  raised  a  very  good  point. 
Frankly,  the  amendment  as  originally 
drafted  nnd  submitted  was  defective. 

It  went  much  further  than  we  thought 
it  should  go.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  amendment  No.  236? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  looked  Rt  it  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  had  an  earlier 
amendment  that  went  further  with  re- 
spect to  barter  agcnt-s'  commifsions  than 
it  had  to  go.  and  raised  the  poiiu  which 


the    Sonaior    fro:n     Alabama 

raises.      Let    nic    read    the 

this  amendment,  v.hicli  is  no\*  corrected 

Does  the  Senator  have  the  4nicndmcnt 

No.  233  before  him? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

I\Ir.    PROXMIRE.      This 
read.?,  in  part : 

No  part  of  the  funds  ninde  available  under 
this  art  or  Coniraodity  Credit  Corpor.itlon 
owned  commodities  shall  be  iisei  1  to  pay  any 
b.irtor  contr.ictor's  commission 
fees    (cominodity  di-posal  cost) 


properly 
anguage    of 


i  mendment 


or   disposal 
in  any  case 


in    which    commodities    furnishid    to    a 


re- 

the 

commodities   ai^d   any   sucli 

or  absorbed 


are    procured    I  lirough 


barter 

barter 
in  the 
words. 


cipient    comury 

b.irter   of   otiicr 

commission  or  fee  shall  be  paid 

by  the  supplier  of  the  commodi  ies  through 

a  reduction  in  anticipated  profits. 

It  does  not  pro\ide  that  suppliers  may 
not  pay  a  commission.  That  v.-as  the 
point  that  v^a.s  objected  to  by  AID  lu 
the  original  amendment.  We. have  elim-' 
inated  that.  All  we  providcti  was  that 
AID  shall  not  pay  the  barter  agcnf.« 
commission.  ^ 

.Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  cou»-.se,  it  still 
has  a  barter  situation  in  it.  I  have  read 
th?  substance  of  the  commefit  that  the 
AID  ajency  has  made,  concerning  the 
v.ay  tl:e  bu.^incss  is  carried  oil. 

There  are  two  main  types  of 
transacaons.  la  one  type  the 
contractor  is  "paid"  by  the  CCC 
form  of  cjmmodities.  In  other 
the  barter  cjutractor  agrcesUo  furnish 
certain  goods  t3  a  third  cou  itry  in  re- 
tur;i  for  a  specified  quantity  of  CCC- 
owncd  commoditi'^^s. 

In  return,  they  specify  tlie  o.uantity 
of  CCC-o'.vncd  commodi  I:  i':^.^.  This  spec- 
ified quantity  is  determined  b&'  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  the  barLcr  contractor 
makes  profit  or  suffers  a  lo.-s  depending 
on  his  business  acumen  and  ilow  well  he 
has  calculated  his  bid.  Tiiis  4r..endment 
seems  to  mean  that  the  barLcricontraclor 
would  be  prohibited  from  maldng  a  prof- 
it. In  that  ca.se,  of  coiu-.se,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  arrange  any  baiter  trans- 
actions, and  the  bart-^r  progi'am,  which 
is  helpful  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, would  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tiiat  is  exactly  my 
point.  That  refers  to  the  earlier  amend- 
ment. The  language  here  is  clear.  It 
doe^  not  prohibit  a  barter  contractor 
from  receiving  the  commissi  jil  he  has  al- 
v.-ays  received  from  the  supplif  r.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  or  prohibit  tliat  prac- 
tice. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  acts  as  the  AID  agency  in  this 
ca.se,  shall  not,  in  effect,  pay  any  barter 
contractor "s  commission.  So  tJic  amend- 
ment docs  meet  the  spccifiq  objection 
made  by  AID.  The  amcndnjcnt  would 
not  interfere  with  the  normal  i^ractice. 
and  it  would  not  prevent  or  iMohibit  pay- 
ment of  a  commission. 

The  "yeas"  and  "nays"  on  tlie  amend- 
ment have  already  been  ordered.  If  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  agreeable.  I 
.should  be  happy  to  ask  miantmous  con- 


sent to  re.scind  the  order  far  the  "yeas" 
and  "nays"  if  he  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port the  posted  price  asjDect  of  the 
amendment. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  separate  the 
amendment,  to  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
for  the  rescinding  of  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  by  acting  on  the  first  part 
of  it  now  by  voice  vote,  if  that  is  th^ 
Senator's  disoosition. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  while  the 
Senator  from  Alobr.rna  i?  considerin? 
that  proposal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  Mrld. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  tho  Senatoi 
from  Alabama  will  accept  that  sug^gj. 
tion.  A  similar  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  I  attended  the 
hearings  at  which  the  amendment  was 
considered,  and  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  carefully  considered 
and  adopted  last  year  by  the  Senate. 

I  also  read  with  some  care  the  reply 
of  AID.    I  find  it  quite  unpcrsuasive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  vastly 
overemphasizing  what  seems  to  mc  to  be 
a  simple  matter. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  if 
I  coirectly  understand  that  what  th; 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  provide  that 
the  world  price,  determined  on  a  free 
market  basis  for  oil.  shall  be  paid  by 
AID.  instead  of  the  artificially  fixed  and 
controlled  posted  price,  which  regulates 
the  price  of  oil  in  this  country  at  a  fr-i 
higher  level  than  abroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  He  states  the  pro- 
posal much  better  than  I  have  slated 
it.  and  has  done  so  concLscly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask. 
apropos  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  whether  this 
concept  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
tliat  the  world  j^rice  sliall  govern  rather 
than  the  posted  price,  might  result  in 
a  situation  in  which  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  which  is  highly  competitive 
in  the  world  oil  market,  might,  by  rea.son 
of  being  the  low  bidder,  be  awarded  the 
contract,  rather  than  an  oil  company 
owned  or  oj^crated  in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  St  nator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  all  materials  furnished  in  the 
AID  program  are  required  to  be  furnished 
by  American  companies,  wiiether  or  not 
their  prices  are  higher  than  others.  This 
is  done  for  two  good  reasons:  to  siijDport 
the  btiy-American  principle  and  also  to 
protect  our  ov.-n  balance  of  payments.  It 
is  highly  unlikely  that  AID  would  pur- 
chase from  any  but  American  supj)lic!s. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  amendment  of  ihc 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  not  lay  a 
foundation  for  violating  that  policy: 
would  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. All  tile  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  put  AID  on  the  .same  basis  as  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  buy  from 
Russia,  but  buys  competitively  on  the 
world  market  to  obtain  the  best  price. 
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But  it  is  excellent  legislative  history  to 
emphasize  that  the  amendment  docs  not 
breach  the  present  procedure  of  not  buy- 
in^  from  Communist  countries.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  raised  a  good 
point  and  I  apiireciate  his  doing  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
tJcrritor  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
"  Mr  PROXMIRE,    I  yield. 

Mr  TOWER.  The  situations  are  not 
cojnparablc,  because  AID  buys  for  its  own 

use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  ti-ue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  Senator  address  hims:lf  to  the  com- 
ments iii  the  AID  memorandum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  doing  that  in 
the  course  of  my  presentation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  AID  memorandum 
states: 

The  amendment  would  incre.ise  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  AID  in  carrying  out 
it<5  pricing  regulations  without  c-impcnsation 
in  .savings.  For  example,  it  would  involve 
AID  incostly.  time-confusing  arguments,  and 
passible  litigation. 

The  amendment  will  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  exchange  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  countries  more  difficult 
and  will  invite  fraud  and  corruption  in  the 
ad.niinistration  of  those  l.iws. 

The  actu.il  result  of  the  aniendmcnt 
would  be  to  d?p.'-ivc  AID.  in  many  causes,  of 
nrs  effective  control  over  prices  charged  in 
.iMD-fmanced  petroletmi  siiles. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  pretty 
powerful  rhetoric,  but  it  docs  not  make 
any  sense.  After  all,  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  AID  should  pay  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  gene rality  of  commerce  pays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  exactly  my 
staK'inent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know.  After  all, 
people  who  purchase  oil  for  relatively 
small  companies  do  not  pay  the  posted 
price.  They  insist  on  paying  the  com- 
petitive price  or  the  v/orld  jjrice.  I  am 
saying  that  AID  should  do  the  same 
thing.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  pro- 
cedure should  be  more  expensive  and 
require  more  administration.  They 
would  have  to  ask  for  competitive  prices, 
but  that  docs  not  involve  a  great  deal  of 
additional  bureaucracy  or  expense  on 
their  part.  It  certainly  is  not  corrupt. 
It  seems  to  mc  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
free  enterprise,-  and  that  prevents  cor- 
iiiption. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Referring  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
would  the  oil  be  required  to  be  ptirchased 
from  none  but  American  companies? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE?.  No.  Under  the 
AID  program,  17  percent  is  bought  from 
foreign  companies;  and,  of  course,  what 
is  bouelit  from  American  companies  is 
overv\hclmingly  produced  abroad. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Do  we  buy  from  Dutch 
Shc!l? 

-^Ir.  PROXMIRE.  We  buy  some.  We 
do  not  pay  the  competitive  price,  of 
course.  We  buy  from  them  at  the 
posted  price. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Dcfc:-ise  Dei^artment  analogy  should  be 
pressed  harder  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case. 

If  the  objections  of  AID  are  sound,  why 
are  they  not  compulsive  with  the  De- 
fense Department?  Obviously,  the  De- 
fense Department  docs  not  think  those 


objections  are  any  good  or  it  would  be 
paying  the  posted  prices.  In  addition, 
the  analogy  is  even  closer.  While  the 
Defense  Department  buys  for  its  own 
use,  AID  buys  for  someone  else,  and  the 
money  is  that  of  the  American  tax- 
payer.;. The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
the  best  pcs.sible  return  for  their  funds. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator fr'jin  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  reject  the  theory 
of  AID  officials  that  the  huge  oil  com- 
panies will  not  compete  for  AID's  busi- 
ness because  AID  does  not  buy  in  suHi- 
ciently  large  quantities.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Senators  have  had  the  experience  of 
observing  that  ga.soline  stations  of  even 
the  larcest  oil  companies  meet  the  price 
competition  of  independents  by  match- 
ing and  even  exceeding  any  price  cut.  If 
Standard  Oil  will  compete  for  my  5  gal- 
lons of  regular,  why  v.ould  not  it  com- 
pete for  AID'S  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  oil  purchases? 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment 
would  require  that  petroleum  products 
procured  w'th  AID  funds  be  purchased 
at  a  "price  generally  charged  by  the  sup- 
plier in  comparable  export  sales  from  the 
source  country  vt  the  time  of  purchase" 
or  under  formal  competitive  bid  proce- 
dures. Tiie  term  "comparable  export 
sales"  as  used  in  my  amendment  does  not 
include  sales  to  af&Uates. 

For  the  past  10  years  or  more.  AID 
petroleum  purchases  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $100  million  a  year.  Virtually 
all  of  these  purchases,  incidentally,  have 
been  from  overseas  sources  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  from  foreign  owned 
companies.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial drain  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  these  purchases  alone 

The  great  bulk  of  these  purchases  have 
been  made  throusrh  seven  international 
companies  which  have  affiliated  opera- 
tions all  over  the  world.  My  amendment 
would  exclude  "sales  to  affiliates"  of  these 
oil  giants  in  determining  market  price 
because  transactions  between  the  seven 
international  companies  and  their  afBli- 
at<?s  are  conducted  at  artificially  arrived 
at  purchase  rates,  termed  "posted 
prices."'  fully  20  to  40  percent  above 
world  prices  for  petroleum  products. 

We  have  indicated  this  before.  How- 
ever, let  me  stress  it  again.  Why  are 
"posted  prices"  used  in  transactions  be- 
tween these  huge  oil  firms  and  their  own 
affiliates? 

Basically,  these  artificially  arrivedat 
posted  prices  are  meant  to  give  the  in- 
ternational oil  companies  certain  tax 
breaks.  For  example,  a  company  has  oil 
production  facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
a  processing  affiliate  in  France.  Prices 
posted  at  the  wellhead  in  Saudi  Arabia 
are  20  to  40  percent  in  excess  of  the 
competitive  world  price.  The  French 
affiliate  pays  the  abnormally  high  price, 
deducts  it  on  its  tax  return  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  and  thus  escapes  the  high 
French  tax  rate  on  the  extra  money  it 
paid  to  its  own  Saudi  Arabian  operation 
for  its  oil.  It  does  not  cost  the  company 
any  more  in  taxes  at  the  Saudi  Arabian 
end  because  Saudi  Arabia  charges  a 
uniform  per  barrel  tax  on  oil  produced 
within  its  boundaries,  regardless  of  the 
price  for  which  the  oil  is  sold.     Con- 


sequently, the  extra  amount  paid  by  the 
French  affiliate  for  the  oil  is  not  taxed  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

This  may  make  good  sense  in  terms  of 
the  internal  transactions  of  international 
oil  companies.  But  it  docs  not  make  good 
Ecn^e  for  the  American  Government  to 
pay  these  liosted  prices.  No  other  non- 
affiliated purchaser  would.  In  fact,  the 
Department  cf  Defense,  which  uses  enor- 
mou.s"amounls  of  oil  products,  never  pays 
potted  priq^es  for  them.  Why  should 
AID  do  so  then? 

On  the  basis  of  AID'S  own  figures,  the 
agency  last  year  paid  posted  prices  for 
a'ocut  55  percent  of  AID  financed  petro- 
leum sales  of  approximately  $100  million. 
Assuming  tiae  posted  price  markup  was 
an  average  of  30  percent,  the  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayer  would  have  been 
SlG.500,000  if  AID  would  have  paid  com- 
petitive rather  than  posted  prices. 

Bulk  fuels — gasoline  and  kerosene — 
constituted  ~50  percent  of  AID  financed 
sales  of  petroleum  products  in  1964.  Of 
this,  half  went  to  Korea  and  was  pur- 
chased at  competitive  prices  through  use 
of  Department  of  Defense  stocks.  Forty 
percent  of  the  bulk  fuel  purchased  went 
to  Vietnam  and  Laos  at  posted  prices. 

When  asked  to  account  for  this,  AID 
contended  that  the  storage  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  m  Vietnam  and  Laos  are 
owned  by  affiliates  who  must  buy  from 
the  major  suppliers  at  posted  prices.  In 
niy  estimation,  this  is  a  totally  unaccept- 
able situation — one  that  AID  should  fight, 
net  meekly  accept. 

If  there,  presently  is  virtually  no  dis- 
counting from  posted  prices  for  move- 
ments of  bulk  fuels  into  the  Far  East, 
AID  should  encourage  competition  to  de- 
velop by  requiring  advertised  bidding.  If 
it  is  true  that  there  are  areas  in  the 
world,  such  as  the-  Far  East,  where  no 
price  yardstick  exists  outside  the  posted 
price,  then  formal  competitive  bid  pro- 
cedures shduld  determine  the  purchase 
price.  How  can  there  ever  be  a  competi- 
tive market  if  major  pm-chasers  such  as 
AID  are  willing  to  pay  artificially  high 
prices? 

My  amendment  would  require  formal 
bid  procedures  be  used  in  areas  where  the 
only  existing  transactions  are  in  posted 
prices.  Tliis  would  permit  independent 
producers  to  bid  in  the  kind  of  competi- 
tive market  for  which  the  United  States 
should  be  known.  The  practice  followed 
by  AID  has  cost  American  taxpayers  m^il- 
lions  of  dollars  and  has  put  us  in  the 
position  of  not  living  up  to  the  free  en- 
terprise that  we  preach.  Surely  the  non- 
competitive, rigged,  artificial  prices  coun- 
tenanced by  AID  cannot  qualify  under 
our  countiT's  definition  of  free  enterprise. 
AID'S  practice  of  paying  posted  prices 
for  oil  is  damaging  our  countrj'  in  two 
other  respects.  First,  it  has  hurt  us  in 
the  balance-of-payments  situation.  A 
significant  part  of  the  AID-financed  oil 
program  last  year  was  handed  on  a 
golden  platter  to  foreign  suppliers— vir- 
tually all  at  posted  urices.  Much  of  this 
business  is  going  to  French  companies  at 
a  time  when  the  French  Government  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  not  only 
embarrass  the  U.S.  Government,  but  to 
force  changes  in  world  monetary  policies 
wlrich  would  have  serious  repercussions 
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on  the  status  and  position  of  America 
in  the  free  world. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  all  AID  oil 
be  purchased  from  American  companies. 
I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  unwise  for  this 
country  to  increase  our  balance-of-pay- 
nicnts  difficulties  by  paying  prices  to  for- 
ou;n  oil  companies  that  are  20  to  40  per- 
cent higher  than  competitive  prices. 

Another  danger  of  continuing  the 
posted  price  purchasing  practice  is  that 
by  forcing  recipient  countries  to  use  for- 
el'.n  aid  funds  to  buy  oil  at  prices  20  to 
40  percent  in  excess  of  the  market  price, 
we  are  encourasing  these  countries  to  cut 
costs  by  building  their  own  facilities  or 
expropriating  e.xisting  facilities  of  af- 
filiate comijanies  chaiging  posted  prices. 

This  is  I  he  point  that  I  raised  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  EllenderI. 

For  example,  the  Governments  of 
Ceylon  and  Syria  have  expropriated  all 
oil  facilities.  Tunisia  and  Ghana  have 
bUilt  their  own  refineries.  This  is  not 
surprising.  What  is  surprising  is  that 
similar  action  has  not  yet  been  taken 
in, all  countries  where  one  international 
oil  company  u.<-es  its  position  as  the  only 
distributor  or  supplier  to  charge  exorbi- 
tant, artificially  set  prices  for  oil. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  is 
designed  t3  stop  stiil  another  abuse  in 
the  AID-f.ninced  oil  program. 

How  WQiild  this  save  money  and  how 
much?  One  of  the  ways  in  which  pe- 
troleum prcducL?;  are  purchased  by  for- 
eign countres  vith  AID  funds  is  through 
barter.  lor  example,  funds  are  used  to 
purcliase  other  commodities  v.hich  can 
in  turn  be  exchanged  for  oil  and  gas. 

Suppliers  of  other  products  custom- 
arily pay  tne  servicing  ciiarges  and  dis- 
posal fees  associated  with  tlreir  sales. 
Tiiesc  are  normal  business  costs.  But 
when  AID  finances  barter  transactions 
involving  oil,  it  insists  that  the  oil  sup- 
pliers shotild  not  pay  brokerage  or  sell- 
ing costs.  Why  should  the  Government 
pay  the  brokerage  fees?  Why  should 
normal  business  ijrocedtires  be  over- 
turned merely  to  benefit  one  industi-y 
which  hardlj-  is  in  nead  of  subsidv? 

Officials  of  AID  have  been  critical  of 
th's  provision  of  my  amendment  on  the 
mistaken  ground  that  it  would  make  it 
in-!pc.s.=-ib!e  to  use  barter  arrangements. 
This  criticism  ignores  the  fact  that  sup- 
pliers have  been  paying  agents'  fees  un- 
der barter  arrangements  since  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation. 

Another  criticism — that  my  amend- 
ment would  preclude  the  inclusion  of  the 
barter  contractor's  charge  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  financed  by  AID — is  also  false. 
Actually,  the  amendment  prohibits  the 
payment  by  any  Federal  agency  of  the.'^e 
fees  in  the  form  of  additional  agi'icul- 
tural  surpluses  or  otherwise.  Whenever 
we  do  pay  this  commission,  it  is  likely 
that  the  barter  agent  will  receive  a  double 
commission — one  from  the  supplier  and 
the  other  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  v.hich  frequently  partici- 
pates in  barter  transactions  through 
sales  of  surplus  food.  My  amendment 
would  eliminate  this  possibility  of  a 
double  commission. 

I  find  it  strange  thai  an  arm  of  the 
Government  would   oppose  a  measure 


le  other  part 
It  be  lielpful 

is  agreeable, 
sure  that  we 


that  is  designed  exclusively  to  save  the 
taxpayers'  money  while  at  tbe  same  time 
not  curtailing  any  existing  program.  If 
the  administrators  of  this  program  are 
not  concerned  with  the  waste  of  public 
funds,  then  the  Congress  must  assume 
this  concern  and  act  forcefully. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Prcoident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMiRr.    I  yield 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  Presic  ent.  I  should 
like  to  di.scr4'::;  very  briefly  L 
of  th.c  omcndmont.     It  mi'; 
for  thcR^-o'^D. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That 

Air.  MILLER.    I  am  not 
have   cleared   up   the   difficulty  which   I 
previously  mnitioncd. 

I  believe  that  both  the  J  cnntor  from 
Wi.s?cnsin  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
have  the  same  objccti\e  in  liiind.  But  I 
am  not  sure,  as  yet,  that  tha  amendment 
clears  it  up. 

I  siiall  read  from  amendi^icnt  No.  23G 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
amendincnt  points  out  Ihal  the  general 
policy  is  going  to  be  that: 

I'l  tii^  cr?c  of  ootrolctiiTi  or  pc?trolPurn 
prochicts,  the  price  generally  c  liurged  by  the 
supplier  in  ccmparaljle  export  sales  from  the 
source  country  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

I  v.ant  this  question  clcj  red  up.  An 
exception  to  that  general  provision  is 
provided  for  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Ssmtor,  which  v.'ould  provide  tlrat  that 
parlicuiar  clau.se  of  tlie  faa"t\going  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  ihc  purchase 
price  in  sales  under  formal  competitive 
bid  procedures. 

That  is  tlie  wry  AID  can  avoid  this 
provision.  Wiiat  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin hvs  in  mind  is  tiiat  there  would 
be  formal  competitive  bid  procedures  as 
a  general  practice.  However,  I  presume 
tliat  if  the  AID  administration  desires  to 
avoid  formal  corapetitive  biti  i^roccdures, 
all  it  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  buy 
from  supiilicrs  at  compajablc  export 
sales  price.'?  from  the  source:  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That,  is  correct. 
However,  v.e  exciude  sales  to  affiliates 
from  the  cannetitive  cxpoit.  price. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  Eee  where  in 
the  amendment  that  e.xclu^ionary  provi- 
.sion  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  on  line  11, 
page  1,  going  over  to  page  2  The  words 
are: 

The  term  "comparable  exj  ort  sales"  as 
used  In  such  clause  shall  not  1;  iclude  sales  to 

a.fUiate.s. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  so:  but  the 
pf)int  is  that  the  competitive  bid  proce- 
,dure  can  be  applied  and  AID  will  buy  at 
comparable  export  sales,     j 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That'  is  correct. 
Any  useful  .system  for  buying  at  the 
world  price  is  fine.  We  do  not  want  to 
go  through  the  unnecessary  procedure 
of  advertising  bids  if  a  contpetitive  v/orld 
price  can  be  established  and  products 
can  be  bought  on  that  ba.sis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  determining  the 
competitive  world  price,  the  intention  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
that  countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
not  be  considered  similar.  In  line  with 
what  the  Senator  from  V/i.sconsin  has 
just  said,  the  French  oil  companies  and 


their  competitive  bidding-  would  not  be 
taken  into  account.     Is  that  correcf' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  \Vc  would  not  mean 
to  exclude  French  or  ether  free  world 
companies.  We  buy  from  the  French 
under  the  present  r.nanc-Miient.  We  do 
not  want  that  to  change.  We  do  not 
buy  from  the  Rus.'^ians.  We  do  not  v.-ant 
that  to  change.  There  is  no  intention 
under  the  amendment  nf  buyiin;  either 
from  Russia  or  Red  China.  Red  China 
drjes  not  h.rvc  any  to  offer,  anyway. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tlicre  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  that  i^rovides  we  shall 
do  so? 

?.Ir.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
from  Pcnn.sylvania  pointed  out  a  little 
wb.ile  ago,  we  liave  had  much  experience 
in  buying  at  the  compclitivc  world  pricr. 
TliC  Defense  Dcrarln-icnt  a!v.-ays  does  it. 
Ti:ere  is  no  question  about  the  Defense 
Department  buying  from  Russia.  !• 
never  has. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  did  not  like  some  of  the  di.sad- 
vantage  of  buying  from  the  French,  in 
view  of  the  French  altitude  toward  our 
gold  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  giving 
France  an  unnecessary  advantage  by 
paying  the  posted  price,  and  the  French 
companies  are  earning  20  to  40  percent 
more  than  the  competitive  world  price 
would  bring.  We  are  damaging  cur  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  d.'ing  this.  I  am 
for  purchasing  from  the  French.  This 
amendment  does  not  preclude  that,  but 
it  provides  that  v,e  should  puicha.se  on  a 
competitive  basis,  and  not  on  an  artificial 
basis.  The  am.endment  would  enable  us 
to  purchase  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  have  it  made 
clear  that  when  v.e  talk  about  the  world 
competitive  price  in  competition  under 
free  trade  v;e  should  not  take  into  ac- 
count companies  under  Soviet  control  or 
other  Communist-dominutcd  oil  sup- 
pliers. I  think  it  v.ould  be  most  imfcr- 
tunote,  for  example,  if  a  price  of  S3  a 
barrel  for  a  certain  tyj'e  of  oil  were  gen- 
erally the  v.'orld  price,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  price  of  ?2  a  barrel,  and  tlio 
$3  price  should  be  d  luted  as  a  result. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amount  of 
these  purchases  is  3  percent  or  le.ss  of  the 
totcJ  amount  cf  all  AID  expenditure^. 
None  of  the  ic;-t  of  tlie  AID  expenditures 
are  paid  for  at  artificially  rigged  prices. 
The  other  AID  purciiascs  arc  made  ■::''. 
the  basis  of  comi)etitive  prices.  I  am  only 
saying  that  that  is  the  way  we  should 
buy  oil.  We  da  not  buy  other  com- 
niDdities  invohcd  in  AID  from  Ru.ssia  or 
other  Communi.'^t  countries.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  that  is  op- 
posed to  the  present  practice  or  that 
would  i:;er.':uado  us  to  feel  that  we.  a.s  a 
result  of  adoption  of  tl-.e  an■lendmeil^ 
we- e  going  to  be  com!:)elled  to  buy  oil 
from  Russia,  or  thc.t  tirere  is  rny  voi- 
sibility  of  it.  We  are  making  a  legisla- 
tive history  to  this  efTect.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  other  Senators 
that  there  is  no  intention  tliat  \\c  .sliouid 
purchase  oil  from  Rusia  or  other  Cora- 
munist  countries. 

Mr.  \nLLER.  I  grant  that,  but  in 
determining  the  competitive  world  price, 
assuming  that  we  arc  not  going  to  hiv- 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  going  t'^ 
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buy  from  an  American-owned  company 
or  afTiliate:  for  example,  it  seem.s  to  me 
li^c' decision  by  AID.  in  support  of  a  com- 
pr'titive  world  price,  should  not  be  guided 
bv  or  affected  at  all  by  what  the  Soviet 
union  is  ofTering  its  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for.  'lliat  is  my  point.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, the  competitive  world  jirice,  ex- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  were  .^3  a  bar- 
rel but  the  Soviet  price  weio  $2  a  barrel, 
wiiich  would  dilute  the  price  down  to 
about  $2  50  a  barrel,  it  sccm.>  to  me  we 
would  have  an  artificial  price  which  v;e 
do  not  wai!t  to  take  into  account. 

Tliat  ijroblcm  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
legislative  liistory,  insofar  as  tire  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  of  his  amendment 
is  concerned.  All  I  want  to  bo  certain 
about  is  tliat  when  vre  talk  i.bout  com- 
petitive bid  prices  we  are  talking  about 
bi^ds  which  do  not  take  into  account  bids 
or  prices  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commu- 
nist-controilcd  countries.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Tliat  u:  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKiMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  before  he  leaves 
the  subject  of  posted  prices,  along  the 
lines  of  the  colloquy  a  moment  ago,  there 
is  something  that  disturbs  me.  It  is  one 
c!  tiiC  diif.culties  tJie  Agency  encounters. 
What  was  the  expression  that  was  used? 
Was  it   "comijctitive   prices"? 

Mr.  PROXr.IIRE.     Competitive  prices. 

Mr.€-PARKMAN.  Competitive  prices, 
or  comparable  piices.  The  trouble  is 
that  in  most  areas  of  the  world  in  which 
AID  finds  itself  involved  in  these  trans- 
actions there  is  a  single  .'upplier  or  there 
is  an  intercompany  arrangement,  and  a 
competitive  j)rice  cannot  be  had.  A  com- 
petitive bid  cannot  be  obtained:  so  a 
comparable  price  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
certain  countries  vrhcre  AID  finances 
the  impoit  of  i)ctroleum  jnoducts.  par- 
tictilarly  in  Vietnam  and  Laos,  virtually 
every  import  is  an  intercompany  trans- 
action. 

We  arc  talking  about  competitive  bid- 
ding and  comparable  in'ices  as  if  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  this  country 
.  prevail  in  those  areas,  but  they  do  not. 
I  vrisli  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
■nould  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senn.tor  has 
made  a  vei-y  strong  point.  It  lias  been' 
Elated  that  the  Defense  Department  is 
in  a  different  position.  The  position  I 
t.ik'j  in  my  speecli  is  that  this  is  exactly 
\v!;at  AID  .^lould  fight  for.  The  bid  may 
not  be  accepted,  but  it  seems  to  me  AID 
:>hould  at  least  ask  for  a  competitive 
bid.  If  it  gets  only  one.  at  least  it  has 
triod. 

The  Defense  Department  buys  all  over 
the  vrorld  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been 
;-;tid  that  the  Defense  Dci^arlment  buys 
a  great  deal  more.  That  is  true.  But 
AID  buys  .$100  million  of  oil  products  in 
a  year. 

We  all  know  the  way  the  oil  industry 
has  developed  in  this  country.  If  there 
are  two  or  three  competitors  in  Milwau- 
kee, for  example,  and  one  company  cuts 
gas  prices,  a  company  like  Standard  Oil. 
Shell,  or  another  huge  giant,  docs  the 
•■ame  thing.  We  believe  that  if  the  same 
f  flort  were  made  to  obtain  a  world  com- 
tictitivc  price,  it  vrould  be  helpful. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
tliere  was  at  one  time  a  world  oil  cartel — 
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there  still  is  a  world  oil  cartel  on  paper, 
and  partially  in  practice — that  the  oil 
vrells  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  have  such 
a  terrific  flow  each  hour  of  every  day 
that  production  costs  are  lower  there. 
The  oil  cartel  has  been  making  huge 
profits  per  barrel,  and  holding  prices 
down  to  Eomevrhere  near  the  American 
level,  minus  freight— in  some  cases  plus 
freight:  but  novr  that  more  competition 
has  come  into  the  field,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  vrells  in  Algeria  and  the  Sa- 
hara Desert,  there  are  signs  that  the  car- 
tel is  in  dilliculty  on  its  prices. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  he  would 
try  to  use  the  growing  competition  as  a 
club  with  which  to  comj^el  the  cartel — 
largely  American  in  origin  but  not  en- 
tirely American  in  origin — to  reduce  its 
prices.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  makes  a  strong  argument  to 
the  eifect  that,  if  lire  Department  of  De- 
fe.rse  can  do  this,  why  cannot  AID  do  it 
also? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed.  The 
Senator  from  lUiiiois  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  pointing  out  that  the  international 
Q.l  situation  is  sucli.  and  the  economic 
situation  is  such,  that  my  amendment 
would  work,  and  work  practically,  and 
work  well.  We  do  itot  have  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  a  world  shortage  of  oil. 
There  is  an  excess  of  oil  in  the  world  to- 
day. Tire  situation  lends  itself  to  a 
buyer's  market.  The  situation  is  such 
that  if  we  believe  in  competitive  prices, 
vrc  can  cut  the  co.'^-ts  of  tiie  AID  program, 
save  tlie  taxpayers"  money,  and  also  as- 
sist the  balance-of-payments  problem — 
although  on  a  moderate  scale. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chain.  Docs  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

My.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  an  established  marketing  sys- 
tem could  possibly  be  broken  or  upset  by 
AID  puttinc  out  SlOO  worth  of  petroleum 
purchases  for  competitive  bidding?  Ac- 
cording to  AID,  it  would  make  the  prob- 
lem more  difncult  and  .would  remove, 
from  its  point  of  view,  any  effective  con- 
trol over  the  prices  charged  to  AID. 
This  is  AID'S  contention. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  not  saying 
that  this  would  revolutionize  the  world 
procedure.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
would  provide  competition  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  prices.  In  inany  other 
cases  it  would  not.  We  are  saying,  that 
there  will  at  least  be  an  attempt  to  get 
competitive  prices.  It  will  be  perfectly 
proper  and  legal,  under  the  amend- 
ment, in  such  cases,  to  pay  comparable 
cx!>ort  prices. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  major  oil  com- 
paiiies  contend  that  this  would  upset 
tlic  arrangement  now  in  effect,  by  which 
the  Oil  i.';  .«torcd  and  distributed  through 
private  commercial  sources,  and  would 
make  it  incu'nbent  upon  AID  to  provide 
for  its  ovrn  storage  and  transmission  fa- 
cihtirs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  big  oil  com- 
panies have  said  that  is  true.    But  it  does 


not  mean  that  it  follows— that  such 
would  be  the  case.  Of  course,  the  big  oil 
boys  do  not  wish  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  pay  less,  or  have  AID  pay 
less.  They  enjoy  getting  higher  prices, 
naturally.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for 
that.  They  wish  the  posted  prices  to  be 
maintained.  However,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  AID  to  establish  its  own  fa- 
cilities. Because  we  have  the  posted 
price  situation,  as  I  point  out  in  my 
speech,  there  are  two  countries  which 
are  now  establishing  their  own  refining 
facilities  precisely  to  get  away  from  the 
posted  price  procedure  followed  by  AID. 
There  has  been  expropriation  in  two 
other  countries  because  of  the  present 
AID  policy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  For  example,  with 
Sukarno  expropriating  American  oil 
properties  in  Indonesia,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
would  Sukarno  be  eligible  to  enter  a  com- 
petitive bid  for  AID-financed  oil  pur- 
chases? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suppose  this  is 
true  of  almost  everything  sold.  The 
AID  agency  buys  a  myriad  items  of  which 
oil  is  only  3  pei'cent.  Everything  else 
is  bought  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  is 
clear  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests 
ot  this  country  to  have  AID  follow  a 
policy  of  buying  anything  from  Sukarno 
at  the  present  time,  or  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, or  from  Red  China.  This  is  a  policy 
that  my  amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  does 
not  bear  on  directly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  pro- 
vocative, but  the  thought  came  to  my 
mind,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  come  to  the 
minds  of  otl:ier  Senators,  as  to  whether 
adoption  of  the  Senator's  amiendment 
would  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  David 
Bell,  because  we  would  assume  that  AID 
wishes  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  indeed.  Quite 
the  contrary.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
raised  that  point.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  David  Bell.  I  believe  that  he 
has  been  a  superlative  Administrator — 
.  perhaps  the  best  foreign  aid  Administra- 
tor we  have  ever  had.  He  is  operating 
in  a  difficult  field.  The  AID  Adm.inistra- 
tor.  Mr.  Bell,  at  one  time  suggested  this 
position,  but  he  was  overruled. 

Let  me  quote  a  regulation  which  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
December  31.  1963.  which  was  never 
finally  approved  but  stated  under  sec- 
tion 201.63: 

Comparable  export  sales  within  the  menn- 
ing  of  this  paragraph  shall  uol  hiclude  sales 
to  affiliates. 

This  i»  exactly  what  I  am  getting  at. 
Mr.  Bell  thought  it  was  a  good  system, 
but  later  he  was  persuaded  to  think 
otherwise.  When  we  modify  AID  pro- 
cedure, or  amend  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  any  way.  why  should  it  be 
regarded  as  a  repudiation  or  criticism  of 
the  very  fine  AID  Agency  Administrator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  .iust  stated  that  Mr.  Bell 
thought  this  was  a  good  system,  but 
now  he  says  that  he  is  against  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Agency  is 
asrainst  it.  rt  is  for  the  administration's 
bill,  of > course.  It  is  asiainst  all  amend- 
ments except  a  few  which  the  adminis- 
tration will  offer. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  interested  in  Mr. 
Beirs  judgment.  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  h^Ls  judgment  would  be  suborned. 
It  deals  directly  with  the  question  of 
being  against  him  unless  he  had  some 
intellectual  conviction  on  the  subject. 
This  is  the  point  I  am  qucstioninir.  Has 
the  Senator  had  any  opportunity  to  write 
to  him,  or  to  ask  him,  or  in  any  v,ay 
to  find  out  why  he  has  apparently 
chanced  his  views? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  AID  Agency  is 
against  the  amendment.  The  State  De- 
partment is  against  it.  Mr.  Bell,  as  head 
of  the  AID  Agency,  speaks  for  the  ad- 
ministration, of  course,  and  is  against 
the  amendment.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  sophisticated  enough  to  under- 
stand how  these  things  operate.  When 
one  is  the  head  of  an  agency  he  accepts 
the  ruling  of  his  superiors.  Mr.  Bell 
IS  an  able  man.  But  he  decs  not  have 
the  complete  authority  to  speak  his 
mind  or  the  independence  of  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin feels,  then,  that  he  cannot  get 
any  help  from  him  in  terms  of  whether 
he  changed  his  mind  by  intellectual  con- 
viction betv.-een  1963  and  now.  or  whether 
he  changed  his  mind  because  he  is  the 
head  of  the  AID  Agency? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  afraid  not. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I^.Ir.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  con- 
sider a  possible  limitation  on  the  debate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  I 
shall  be  perfectly  happy,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  allow  more  time  to  the 
opponents  than  to  the  proponents,  since 
I  have  already  taken  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  discuss  the  possible  modification 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  which  might  be  discussed  vei-y 
briefly  before  the  time  limitation  is  put 
on.  It  might  save  some  time  if  we  could 
do  it  in  this  way. 

rKANIMOUS-COXSENT      AGREEMENT      TO      LIMIT 
DEBATE    OX    PENDING    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  45  minutes 
of  debate  be  allowed  on  the  pending 
amendment,  15  minutes  in  favor  of  the 
proponent,  and  30  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  dis- 
tin'-;ui.shed  Senator  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Sparkman]  or  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Air.  FulerightI. 

The  PRESIDING  OP  FICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
majority  leader  could  modify  his  request 
to  have  the  time  begin  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  colloquy  which  I  should  like  to 
have  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  which  I  am  sure  will  be  brief,  re- 
garding a  possible  modification  of  his 
amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  with  that 
proviso. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  there  be  time  to  debate  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFHICEI^.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Will  he  restate 
his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  a,sk  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  the  ijending 
amcndm^cnt  be  limited  to  45  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
proponent  of  the  amcndmrnt.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  i  Mf .  Fko.xmire!. 
and  30  minutes  under  the  Control  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHi]  or  tlie  Senator  ftfom  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman  i . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  time  be  ;in 
to  run  at  the  conclusion  of  my  colloquy 
with  t;:c  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  From  the  time  the 
Senator  concludes  his  colloQuy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
maiority  leader  to  call  up  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Treaaury  and  Post 
Office  Departments  today?  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  line  with  our  discussion  of 
the  competitive  world  price  and  in  our 
emphasis  on  the  buy-America  progi'am, 
which  is  the  general  policy-  of  AID,  we 
might  make  the  amendment  correspond 
with  that  policy  so  far  as  formal  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  v.-onder  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  favorably  consider  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  amendment  so  that  on  line 
10.  page  1.  following  the  word  "sales," 
we  would  insert  the  words  "by  U.S.  sup- 
pliers or  other  affiliates." 

This  would  make  it  very  clear  that  in 
the  event  there  is  competitive  bidding, 
it  will  be  competitive  bidding  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  suppliers  or  their  affiliated 
suppliers. 

In  the  case  of  a  French  oil  company, 
for  example,  if  AID  desires  to  follow  that 
route,  they  could  come  in  under  the  first 
clause  of  the  amendment,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  exclude  them. 
However,  it  would  make  it  clear  that 
when  we  talk  about  compeLitive  proce- 
dures we  are  talking  abatit  American- 
ov.ned  cr  American-affiliftted  oil  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  not  like  to 
modify  my  amendment  in  that  way,  al- 
though I  appreciate  the  help  of  the 
Senator  from  lov/a.  I  knoiw  how  sincere 
he  is.  I  notice  tliat  we  bi|y  59.9  percent 
of  our  oil — at  lea.^t  AID  clrjos — from  so- 
called  major  international  companies, 
like  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Royal  Dutch  Sliell, 
Gulf  Oil,  British  Petroleum.  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  and  TeXaco.  Most  of 
them  are  American  ownccl.  Some  are 
not.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  oil  Is 
bought  abroad.  I  believe  it  a  healthy 
competitive  situation  to  iiave  the  other 


countries  of  the  free  world  involved  in 
this  competition,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  virtually  all  the  oil  is 
bought  abroad.  I  believe  none  of  it  is 
bought  in  this  country,  Theiefore  it 
makes  sense  to  have  Standard  Oil.  for 
example,  in  competition  witli  Bijtish 
Petroleum. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  better 
served  if  that  is  the  case,  becau.se  they 
get  a  better  p'ice,  and  tlie  foreign  aid 
prograui  costs  that  much  le.ss. 

Mr.  MUA.ER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  answers  to  what  the  SeiLator  lia,s  • 
said.  The  first  is  that  we  do  not  follov.- 
that  policy  under  AID.  The  Senate  al- 
ready has  recognized  that  policy. 
Granted  that  in  some  cases  a  lower  price 
may  be  available,  the  buy  America  policy 
requires  purchases  from  U.S.  suppliers. 

The  second  point  is  that  if  it  is  desired 
by  the  AID  administration  to  buy  from 
one  of  the  international  oil  companies 
wliich  is  not  a  U.S.  company  or  its  aSEil- 
iate,  it  can  do  so  by  using  the  "compa- 
rrble  export"  sales  prices  in  the  first  par: 
of  tlie  amendment. 

Therefore  I  really  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  correctly 
gages  the  thru.st  of  my  proposal. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
when  we  get  into  the  competitive  bid 
procedure,  which  is  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment,  insofar  as  our  U.S.  com- 
panies are  concerned,  they  arc  the  ones 
who  v.'ill  enter  into  the  competitive  bid- 
ding. If  that  is  not  satisfactory,  the- 
AID  administration  can  come  in  under 
the  first  clau.se  of  the  amendmei:it  and 
u.se  the  price  generally  charged  in  "com- 
parable export"  sales. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
provision  under  the  old  law,  too.  This 
proposal  v.ouid  not  change  it.  My 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do,  .so  far  a; 
I  know,  with  the  so-called  buy-America 
provisioii.  It  v.-ould  not  change  the  pres- 
ent situation.  They  are  buying  now 
from  Royal  Dutch  Shell  and  British  Pe- 
troleum. They  are  buying  it  under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Buy-Americ.'i 
Act.  There  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment that  would  vitiate  anything  in  the 
Euy-America  Act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  I  fail  to  see  the 
difficulty  with  my  proposed  modification. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Sup- 
pose there  is  a  situation  in  which  several 
U.S. -affiliated  com.panies  arc  involved, 
and  a  French  comiiany  is  also  involved. 
Under  my  amendment,  competitive  bid- 
ding by  the  U.S.  company  would  be  the 
way.  But  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  that  if  that  competitive 
bid  is  not  adequate  and  not  satisfactory, 
or  if  it  should  be  deemed  to  be  ov.ji- 
rcaching,  all  the  AID  administration 
v.ouid  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  the 
fi:-st  clau.sc  of  the  amendment  and  ;;oe 
what  the  Fr' nch  price  would  be  under  the 
■'comparable  sales"  provision,  and  i: 
could  go  that  route. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  with  my  modi- 
fication is  to  make  it  clear  tiiat  when 
we  have  competitive  bidding  it  be  com- 
petitive bidding  among  U.S.  companies. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  sincere,  but  I  would  like  to  stud-.' 
the  full  impact  of  his  proposal.  My  pre.'-- 
ent  reaction  is  that  I  would  be  against  his 
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nroposal.  However,  during  the  course 
of  the  prci;rntation  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  and  other  Scna- 
to-<=  we  shall  have  time  to  study  it. 

Mr  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
limitation  on  time  for  debate  begins  now. 
The  time  allowed  is  45  minutes— 30  min- 
utes is  allowed  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  .j  minutes  to 
t'll.  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  liave 
"reat  respect  for  the  sincere  purposes  of 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Hov.'cver. 
likewise  I  honor  the  integrity  and  hon- 
esty of  Mr.  Bell,  the  Administrator  of 

AID. 

There  is  pointed  divergence  between 
the  views  cxpres.sed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bell,  the  Administrator.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  what  Mr.  Bell  has  said  on 
this  subject.  I  read  from  page  224  of 
the  hearings: 

Tlie  executive  br:inch  strongly  opposes  the 
Ser..;te  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  a.-rsiimptions 
vhich  arc  incorrect.  IJnder  the  Senate 
.a'.rsendment  there  v.-ould  be  no  rfTective  sav- 
ings to  the  foreign  aid  program.  Further. 
:he  amendment  would  h.-^vc  the  following 
advers:e  effects: 

(1)  Tnc  amendment  would  increase  the 
ad.niinistrativc  burden  on  AID  in  carrying 
out  its  pricinp  re^ulntion.s  without  compen- 
sation in  savings.  For  e.^iample,  it  would 
involve  AID  in  costly,  time-consuming  argu- 
ments and  po.ssible  litigation. 

(2)  Tlie  amendment  will  make  the  admin- 
istration of  the  foreign  exchange  la-ws  and 
regu'i.itions  of  foreign  countries  more  diffi- 
cult and  will  invite  fraud  and  conuption  in 
the  administration  of  those  laws. 

(31  The  actual  rcsiilt  of  the  amendment 
TTOuld  be  to  deprive  AID.  in  many  cases,  of 
.-my  effective  control  over  prices  charged  in 
Alb  nnanccd  petroleum  sales. 

I  now  go  to  page  225: 

Underlying  the  Senate  amendment,  is  the 
ij.sumption  that  the  major  international 
pe-.rolcum  suppliers  sell  to  their  afSIiates  in 
recipient  countries  at  so-caUed  "posted 
prices"  which  allegedly  exceed  prices  estab- 
!i5hed  in  competitive  s.iles  to  other  p-e,r- 
chasers  by  20  to  35  percent.  Tlie  nniendment 
is  app:.rciuly  intended  to  preclude  AID  frcm 
financing  posted  prices. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  executive  branch  believes  that  these 
asftimptions  arc  incorrect. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towtnl 
mentioned  these  cnly  a  few  minutes  ago. 
li  one  attempts  to  read  the  letter  sent 
to  the  commiltce  by  AID,  he  would  have 
to  spend  hours  to  interpret  and  under- 
stand it  clearly.  The  significant  aspect 
of  the  treatment  of  this  subject  has  not 
bc'C-n  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
?.■>-'.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze  exactly 
wiiat  the  ultimate  financial  impact  of 
pe'.roieiun  and  crude  oil  buying  program 
will  be  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  recognized  that  fact.  We 
called  upon  the  General  Accounting 
Offiee  to  study  the  question  and  report 
"0  us.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
took  a  look  at  it  and  said,  "It  will  t.ake 
us  3  months  to  delve  into  this  question 
and  to  reach  a  conclusioii  that  we  can 


say  is  soand.  E.'en  then  we  shall  not  be 
pr.  pared  to  reiwrt  to  you  in  writing,  but 
only  on  an  orai  ba.^is." 

I  point  that  out  to  show  the  complexity 
of  the  problem.  I  have  li.stened  to  this 
ai-gumcnt  for  2  years;  and,  having 
li:^tencd  to  it  on  the  f.oor  of  the  Senate 
r  nd  in.  the  committee,  I  must  say  that  it 
is  unclear  to  m-:.  I  m:;ko  no  confession 
that  I  r.m  possc.^'-cd  of  a  d'allncss  of  mind 
so  .i'rave  tr.at  I  v.ouid  not  have  some  clar- 
ity of  understanding  of  it  if  it  v.ere  a  sim- 
ple problem. 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  the  problem 
is  complex.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  PROXMiKEi,  having  in  mind  the 
f:ood  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  purpose  to 
save  taxpayers'  dollars,  sincerely  and 
lionestly  propounded  his  amendment. 
But  I  cannot  cii.'ncgard  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bell  of  the  AID  program,  and  impliedly 
the  fortir.cation  that  the  administration 
E-'ives  that  it  is  not  extravagantly  and 
deliberately  feeding  dollars  into  the 
coffers  of  the  oil  companies. 

Tl:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti;e 
time  of  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  an  additional  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  best  in- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  AID  officials  is  that  only  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam  would  the  am.endment 
make  any  difference,  because  in  all  other 
areas  AID  is  purchasing  on  a  so-called 
competitive  basis.  But  in  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam as  little  as  1  percent  of  the  sales  in 
that  area  are  not  on  a  basis  of  inter- 
company practices. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  AID  has  all  sorts 
of  requirements  to  protect  against  mo- 
nopolistic practices.  The  prices  paid  ap- 
pear to  be  reasonable  tinder  the  circtmi- 
stances.  and  there  is  no  information  to 
the  contrary. 

The  force  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  try  to  determine  that  the  price  of 
99  percent  of  the  oil  ought  to  be  based 
upon  the  price  of  1  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  a  reading  of 
the  letter  will  disclose  that  in  Japan  we 
deliver  most  of  the  fuel,  and  there  we 
get  it  not  from  the  oil  companies,  but 
from  the  Department  cf  Defense  which 
bi'ings  in  its  large  ships  and  transfers  it. 
That  cannot  be  done  in  a  fev.'  of  those 
cotmtries  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     With  regard 
to  the  oil  which  we  have  delivered  in 
Japan,  the  Navy  furnishes  all  the  neces- 
sary bulk  storage  facilities,  which  nat- 
urally enable  tis  to  buy  on  a  larger  basis 
and  for  our  own  use  rather  than  resale. 
That  action  then  tends  to  put  the  De- 
partment  of   Defense   in   a    position   of 
buying  on  a  more  advantageous  basis. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  requires  a  detailed  study  by  the 


Accounting  Office  with  a  report  back  to 
our  committee  next  year  as  to  what 
should  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TOVv'ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  so  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  AID  has  provided 
us  with  a  summary  position  paper  which 
states:  " 

AID  docs  net  finance  posted  prices  whicn 
o.her  prices  are  available.  A  review  of  AID 
expenditures  shows  that  AID  has  financed  at 
[Posted  prices  only  when  such  prices  are  the 
prevailing  ones  in  an  area,  and  at  discounted 
prices  when  there  is  a  pattern  of  discount- 
ing in  an  area.  There  is  virtually  no  dis- 
counting in  primary  places  where  the  prod- 
uct has  been  financed  at  posted  prices. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out,  that  means'Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve tiie  course  that  we  should  follow 
is  to  o.-der  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  check  into  the  question  and  to  give 
us  a  factual,  sound  report  about  what 
the  ultimate  fiscal  results  are  through 
the  practices  followed  by  AID. 

I  yield  tne  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  like  to 
use  a  portion  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  I 
prefer  to  reserv'e  my  time,  because  I 
have  already  placed  m^ost  of  my  argu- 
ment into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Wiseonsin  say  that  he 
yielded  back  liis  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  said  I  would 
withhold  the  use  of  my  time.  Perhaps 
later  I  shall  yield  bac'"  some  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LOICG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pl'esi- 
dent.  the  amendment  oiTered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  apparently  pro- 
ceeds on  the  basis  that  some  antitrust 
problem  might  be  involved.  The  AID 
administration  itself  points  out  that  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  amendment 
should  not  be  agreed  to.  Tlie  AID 
agency  is  not  set  up  to  be  an  antitrust 
agency.  That  is  the  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  it  should  remain 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  If 
there  is  any  collusion  with  respect  to  oil 
prices,  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  col- 
lusion should  be  prosecuted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 
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i:  is  only  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  that 
AID  fails  to  purchase  at  so-called  com- 
petitive^ prices.  But  in  those  particular 
nrea.^  AID  buys  the  oil  available  to  it,  be- 
C.1U50  there  are  oiHy  about  thi-ce  major 
c'oinpaiiies  \vl:ich  supply  oil  in  that  area. 

But  before  AID  buys  the  oil.  it  is  rc- 
quicd  to  certify  that  the  price  charged 
is  not  hi^-hcr  than  any  of  the  followini-r 
vriccs:  First,  the  prevailing  price  char:-:6cl 
in  the  country  in  v  hich  it  is  received  at 
the  time  of  export.  Second,  the  sup- 
riier's  ovs-n  pi  ice.  t::e  price  of  the  one 
selling  it.  v.hcther  it  be  Standard  Oil 
cr  anyone  else  which  sells  to  other  cus- 
tomers similarly  situated,  such  as  the 
price  for  oil  sold  in  Jar.an,  India,  or  other 
areas.  Third,  tr.e  price  at  v.'hich  the 
product  is  purchased  does  not  exceed  the 
price  at  which  the  product  could  be  ob- 
tained from  any  otiier  source.  Fourth. 
AID  is  required  to  certify  that  the  p^ice  it 
pays  dees  not  exceed  the  prevailing  mar- 
ker price  in  the  Unl:ed  Srates  at  the  time 
of  purchase. 

So  ccr.5idered  from  any  batis  en  wliich 
one  could  determine  what  the  reasonable. 
fair  price  cu^ht  to  be.  AID  is  required 
to  ceitiiy.  no  matter  i^:\v  cue  considers 
the  situation,  in  four  diHerent  ways: 
From  the  poir.t  of  view  of  t'ne  piice  in 
the  country  in  which  it  is  buying  the 
oil:  the  price  in  other  countvies  similarly 
situated;  that  the  price  at  v/hich  the 
seller  sells  to  others  is  not  exceeded;  and 
also  that  the  price  does  not  exceed  the 
prc-v.-.iling,  price  in  the  United  States. 

AID  is  following  these  practices. 
Tliere  li.is  been  no  showing  whatever  that 
the  price  of  oil  is  exces.^ive  when  sold 
in  the  two  ccuntiics  v.hcre  the  amend- 
ment v.-ould  be  erfective.  AID  tells  me 
that  this  amendment  v.ould  in  ciTcct 
force  on  it  an  impossible  v^-ay  of  trying- 
tD  deteiTiiine  what  the  price  ou?,ht  to  be. 
I  am  informed  that  as  much  as  99  per- 
cent- of  the  oil  is  purchased  in  the  two 
countries  under  the  procedures  I  have 
outlined.  Only  about  1  percent  of  the 
c;l  :s  purchased  under  conditions  which 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin seeks  to  affect. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated 
that  there  was  some  controversy  as  to 
Sranaard  Gil:  that  Standard  Oil  was 
providing  a  discount  on  oil  sold  in  the 
Near  East.  The  Near  East  is  an  area  of 
surplus  oil.  Oil  can  be  bought  at  a  dis- 
cjun:  in  the  Near  Ea.st  because  it  is  a 
ilut  on  the  market  there.  But  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  other  areas  there  is  no 
.■^-urplui  of  cil:  therefore,  oil  is  not  sold 
E.t  a  discount  in  thoi-e  areas. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  like  to  have  AID  do  bus:ne.ss  in 
the  ?ame  way  that  the  Department  of 
Defen.-e  does  business.  In  some  in- 
.'".ances,  the  AID  Aaency  buys  oil  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  becau.~e 
the  Department  of  Defen>e  has  certain 
purchasing'  advanta'^'cs  that  AID  docs 
net  have. 

Keep  in  m^ind  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  buys  oil  for  its  own  purposes. 
V«'hen  the  Departm.ent  cf*Dcfcnse  buys 
oil  in  the  Far  Ea.'it.  it  buys  for  .storage  in 
the  hu'/;e  facilitie.s  it  has  in  Japan.  It 
can  buy  oil  cheaper  in  the  Near  East, 
because  if  someone  has  oil  en  hand  that 
hf"  mu.st  sell  in  a  huri->'.  the  Department 
of  Defon-^e  can  buy  it  at  the  cheapest 


price  and  still  have  a  place  i-o  store  it 
untH  It  can  be  moved.  But  the  AID 
Agency  has  no  storage  facilities  and  does 
not  btiy  for  its  own  use.  AID  buys  oil 
for  third  parties,  countries  »e  arc  seek- 
ing: to  aid — in  this  case,  "^^etnam  and 
Laos.  ' 

So  in  tills  situation,  the  adninisf  i-ation 
■■-ays  the  amendment  is  nc  t  v/orkable. 
AID  would  be  reqtiircd  to  bn  ak  down  all 
the  usual  business  practices  mder  which 
the  free  enterprise  system  operates  in 
the  area,  in  order  to  achieve  ho  ptnpcses 
the  Senator  from  Wisconr  n  has  pro- 
posed. There  is  no  sliowins  that  even  if 
that  were  done.  5  cents  wot  Id  be  saved. 
So  why  do  it? 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L.».usche1  so  well  pointed  oil.  this  sub- 
ject could  well  be  studied  by  the  General 
Accounting  Otlice.  Senat^Ji'k  who  Iiave 
been  rvleuibers  of  this  body  f  )r  as  long  as 
a  year  know  th.at  tlte  Genera  Accotuuing 
Office  is  the  most  scrupulous  investigator 
the  Govenunent  has  in  respect  to  such 
practices.  Yet  the  GAO  says  that  it 
would  reqtiire  at  least  3  mor  ths  to  make 
an  adequate  study  to  dctcrn'ine  whether 
the  amendment  of  the  Stnator  from 
Wisconsin  would  achieve  a  ly  satisfac- 
tory re.sults.  Until  that  tiim  (.  both  GAO 
and  those  v>ho  have  respoiisi!  )ility  for  the 
progi'am  believe  the  procec  tu-e  that  is 
now  in  operation  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presidi  nt,  will  the 
S:naio.-  yip'.c:? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaiia.      [  yield. 

Islv.  CLARK.  Could  the  Bcnat-or  ex- 
plain t-o  me— ite  did  try,  but  1  must  admit 
that  I  am  still  somewhat  coAfused — why 
a  procedure  which  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Department  of  Defense — a  de- 
partment which  buys  much  i^orc  oil  th.an 
-\ID— is  not  perfectly  good  for  AID, 
which  buys  a  Iruiidred  million  dollars' 
wonh  of  oil  and  is  io:_>in;i  soene  $16  mil- 
lion a  year  because  it  is  piiying  much 
niore  for  its  oU  than  it  has  to? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  V.'i.sconiin  men- 
tioned the  .?16  million  diiTe^-cnce  based 
on  an  asc-umption  that  a  staxrr..:.:  made 
by  a  former  company  executive  v.ith  re- 
gard to  the  Near  East  v^oulti  be  correct 
if  applied  to  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

There  is  from  time  to  time  a  substan- 
tial discount  against  the  po.sted  prices  in 
the  Near  East.  That  happens  when 
companies  producing  in  the  area  have 
inore  oil  on  hand  than  thay  can  store 
cr  handle.  When  oil  is  in  l^rge  .nu'plus, 
they  put  it  up  for  sale,  and 'anyone  can 
get  a  discount.  Hov.-ever,  in  Vietnam 
there  is  a  deficit  situation. 
in  Laos.  Tliose  countries  do 
oil.  Therefore,  to  quote  AID. 
basis  to  say  that  one  can  bu;.- 
cit  areas  on  the  same  baj 
be  purchased  in  .surplus  aicas.  If  oil 
v.-ere  known  to  bo  in  surplus  in  Vietnam, 
producers  would  direct  their  .ships  to 
places  where  the  oil  could  Ix-  ^-.'n.  '/.■  at 
least  to  a  place  like  Jaj:)an  v.h<:o  ;".  '■rild 
be  stored. 

If  one  had,  as  the  Departlnent  of  De- 
fense has,  faciliticSj  in  ,Japan  to  store 
fantastic  quantities  Of  oil,  a!Ui  there  were 
a  tanker  at  sea  with  oil  to  sell  and  no 
one  else  to  sell  oil  to,  thenithe  tanker 
rnis-'ht  well  sell  his  oil  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  Japan  even  if  he  had  to 
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sell  at  a  discount.  However,  AID  does 
not  buy  oil  for  its  own  use.  It  is  buying 
for  Laos  and  Vietnam,  which  are' the 
ultimate  recipients. 

When  the  oil  is  required,  the  buyer  is 
willing  to  pay  the  regular  prices,  because 
he  is  buying  to  fill  tlic  need  of  another. 
So  the  assumption  that  the  oil  would  be 
for  sale  at  a  discovmt  is,  according  to 
AID.  completely  unfounded. 

The  only  support  that  the  Senator  has 
for  his  statement  is  a  reference  to  an 
area  which  i.s  producing  oil  and  wiiich, 
as  we  know,  has  oil  runn.ing  out  cf  its 
ears;  namely,  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yic^ld? 

Mr.  L0?;G  c:  I.ouisiiuia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  fmd  the 
able  argument  of  the  Senator  rather  un- 
persuasive. 

Mr.  LOieG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  never  known  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  agree  with  me  on 
anything  involving  oil  or  gas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  agree 
that  I  do  agree  with  hini  on  patents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  agree  wUh  tliai  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  tlie  Defense  De- 
partment buys  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  Japan,  and  that  it  pays 
pooled  prices  nowhere.  Why  shotild  AID 
pay  posted  prices  for  its  oil  from  the 
Far  East  when  the  Defense  Depart:ner.t 
pa^-s  far  lower  price:?  for  its  oil? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  I  o'.:i.  ir.na.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  have  2  additional  minutes" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ala'jama  has  G  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recosnized  for 
2  additional  miniites. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  suggestion  that  has  been  madt? 
concerning  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  also  be  true  of  AID  in  all  countries 
except  these  two  countries,  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  That  is  the  prevailing  practice  for 
the  purchase  of  oil  in  all  cotmtries  ex- 
cept these  two.  Hov.xver,  in  these  two 
countries,  the  prevailing  practice  is  to 
pay  the  posted  price.  In  doing  so,  AID 
is  required  to  find  out  that  the  price  thry 
pay  does  not  exceed  the  prevailing  price 
in  the  source  country  at  the  time  of 
export. 

Therefore,  the  prices  they  are  charrrin; 
cannot  exceed  the  price  at  which  oil  is 
for  sale  in  Vietnam  or  Laos.  Wc  are 
.speaking  only  of  those  two  countries. 

The  price  paid  cannot  exceed  the  price 
for  which  the  same  companies  sell  oil  to 
cu.stomors  similarly  .'■situated.  The  pricn 
ca,nnot  exceed  the  price  for  which  oil  can 
be  obtainftl  from  other  .sources.  It  can- 
not exceed  the  prevailing  market  price 
in  the  United  States.  AID  is  bound  by 
those  four  sta  ndards.  They  say  that  they 
can  operate  as  they  are  operating.  How- 
ever, to  do  as  has  been  suggested  here 
would  get  them  into  situations  in  which 
they  do  not  desire  to  be  involved.     It 
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would  require  that  they  break  up  the 
business  practices  of  companies  dealing 
in  those  areas,  without  any  showing  that 
they  would  save  money  by  doing  so. 

In  the  next  instance,  AID  would  be 
required  to  take  over  the  job  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  they  do  not 
seek,  and  try  to  be  the  antitrust  agency. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  that  as  its 
responsibility. 

These  are  American  companies.  If 
they  con.spire  or  act  in  concert  to  over- 
charge the  public,  the  Dri)artment  of 
Justice  lias  the  responsibility  to  go  into 
it     AID  does  not  want  that  job. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  fi-.>m  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  tltat  the 
Department  of  Defense  maintains  its  own 
storafio  and  transmission  facilities?  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  amendment,  if  agreed 
to,  miglit  require  AID  to  establish  its  own 
transmission  and  storage  facilities? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  so. 
That  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  store 
this  much  oil  in  Vietnam  or  Laos,  where 
the  Victcong  are  trying  to  destroy  ma- 
teriel all  the  time. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  buyins — although  in  all 
foreign  countries  save  tho.se  two.  it  is  the 
same— in  countries  whore  the  competi- 
tive situation  ('etrrmincs  the  price. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Except  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  and  there   it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  However,  the  Defense  De- 
partment hfs  its  own  storage  and  bulk 
facilities.  It  Is  in  a  position  to  buy  and 
store  oil.  If  a  company  has  vast  .storage 
and  bulk  facilities,  it  can  buy  oil  cheaper 
than  otherwise. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  *hc  fact  that  a  number 
of  Senators  were  not  able  to  hear  the 
arguments  of  Senators  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  a 
nieniorandum  prepared  in  the  Office  of 
International  Development  .summarizing 
the  po.sition  of  the  Agency  against  the 
Proxmire  amendment  may  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 
Petrolevm  Pricks  and  B.^aTEP 
Transactions 
(Summary    positio!!.    prpcr    on    amendments 
Nos.  235  and  23C.  by  Senator  Proxmire  i 
This    amendment    deals    with     two    dis- 
tinctly separ.^te   iESue.=i.     A  summary  of   the 
arguments    opposing    this    amendmMit    .^p- 
pears  directly   below.     Following   the  sum- 
m  iry,  detailed  arguments  are  set  forth. 

I.     PETROLEt'M      PRICES 

The  amenamcnt  shovUd  be  rejected  be- 
cause ; 

A.  It  would  leave  AID  in  certain  situations 
With  no  mraningful  basis  for  evaluating  pe- 
troleum prices. 

B.  AID,  on  the  basis  of  statutory  authority 
and  admini.str.itivc  regulations,  presently  has 


a  complete  system  for  reviewing  petroleum 
prices. 

C.  The  factual  basis  for  the  amendment 
is  incorrect. 

D.  The  amendment  attempts  to  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  the  entire  distribution  and 
j)ricincc  systems  of  the  internation.al  oil  com- 
panies. If  Ine-e  complex  issues  need  to  be 
discussed,  they  tliould  be  considered  sepa- 
rately and  completely.  wr,en  all  the  facts  are 
available,  and  not  as  part  'if  the  Foreign 
.'\.  si;,tance  Act. 


II.     DARIER     TRANSACTIONS 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected  be- 
cause it  cou'.d  stop  barter  transactions, 
which  help  the  U.S.  balaace-of-pavments 
po.sition  and  increase  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

DISCUSSION 

Section  C04(bl  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  establishes  a  "prevailiiig  market  price" 
test  for  all  products  financed  by  AID,  in- 
cluding petroleum  products.  This  amend- 
ment appcrrs  to  eliminate  not  only  the  '•pre- 
vailing market  price"  test  when  AID  fi- 
n.-.nccs  the  purchase  of  petroleum  products 
but  also  the  other  price  tests  for  petroleum 
products  that  AID  has  established  on  an  ad- 
ministrative b.isis.  By  so  doing,  the  amend- 
ment would  prevent  AID  from  exercising 
cfTcctivc  control  over  the  prices  charged  in 
many   AID-lmanccd   petroleum    purchases. 

Tlie  significant  feature  of  this  amendment 
is  that  It  states  that  AID  cannot  use  any 
intercompany  transactior.s  as  one  of  the  bases 
for  determining  prices  in  comparable  export 

sales. 

It  is  this  feature  that  causes  the  difficulty. 
Seventy-five  percciit  of  bulk  fuels  and  at 
least  90  percent  of  lubricants  in  wor'.d  trade 
move  in  ii-.tercomp^ny  transactioi-.s.  In  fact, 
in  certain  countries  for  which  AID  liuances 
llie  Import  of  petroleum  products,  such  as 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  virtually  every  import  is 
an  interccmpary  trir^action. 

Tl-iis  amendment,  however,  says  that  AID 
must  exclude  the  prices  charped  in  Inter- 
company transactions  when  AID  calculates 
the  prices  charged  in  comparable  sales.  Tire 
amendment,  therefore,  would  leave  AID  in 
many  cases  with  no  way  of  determining  com- 
parable prices.  For  this  reason  the  r.mcr.d- 
nient   should    be   rejected. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  present  law 
r.nd  .tdministrativc  regulations  there  are  de- 
tailed price  requirements  for  AID-financed 
petroleum   purcha.'^es. 

AID  Regulation  1.  which  implements  the 
existing  statutory  price  requirements,  re- 
Ciuires  e\  erv  supplier  of  an  AID-financed  pe- 
troleum shipment  to  certify  in  writing  that 
the  price  charged  Is  no  higher  than  any  of 
the  following  prices  for  comparable  exports: 

1.  The  prevailing  price  in  the  source  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  export. 

2.  The  supplier's  own  price  in  sales  to  other 
ctistomcrs  similar! v  situated, 

3.  The  price  at  which  the  product  could 
be    obtained    from    any    other    source,    and 

4.  The  prevailing  market  price  in  the 
United  States  at  the   time  of  export. 

In  determining  whether  rcgu'.ation  1  has 
been  complied  with.  AID  not  only  reviews 
all  the  relevant  documents  but  also  applies 
various  tests.  These  tests  may  include  com- 
parisons With  AID-financed  sales  of  com- 
parable products  in  other  countries,  exami- 
nation of  the  supplier's  records  to  check 
prices  in  other,  non-AID-financed  sales  and 
a  review  and  comparison  based  on  price  and 
product  infonnation  received  from  various 
sources.  Upon  occasion  AID  requires  addi- 
tional certifications  from  ranking  officials  of 
supplying  companies. 

it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  existing  leg- 
islation and  regulations  are  sufficient  to  keep 
a  careful  check  on  petroleum  prices  hi  AID- 
financed  sales.  This  unnecessary  amend- 
ment, which  imposes  an  unworkable  stand- 
ard, should  be  rejected.  t. 


RESP0N.5E  TO  Statements  re  Petroleum 
Pricing 

1.  "AID  unnecessarily  finances  petroleum 
products  at  posted  prices." 

AID  does  not  finance  at  posted  prices  when 
otiicr  prices  ,':re  available.  A  review  of  AID 
expenditures  snows  that  AID  has  financed  at 
posted  prices  only  when  such  prices  are  the 
pre.aihng  ones  in  an  area  and  at  discounted 
l>rices  when  there  is  a  pattern  of  discountiiig 
m  a."  :;iea.  There  is  virtually  no  discounting 
in  the  primary  pl.ces  wli^re  AID  has  been 
financing  at  posted  prices,  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

2.  "Wnenever  AID  financed  purchases  of 
any  petroleum  product  (crude  oils,  bulk  fuels 
or  lubricants!  .  it  was  paying  an  average  of  30 
percevit  more  tiian  it  should  have." 

Tiie  only  evidence  supporting  this  asser- 
tion is  a  statement  by  a  director  of  SUndard 
Oil  that  in  the  Middle  East  there  has  been  an 
11  to  16  percent  (not  30  percent)  differential 
between  actual  prices  and  posted  prices  for 
crude  oils.  F.rst.  AID-financed  purchases  of 
crude  oils  in  the  Middle  East  have  been  at 
actu,.l  or  competitive  prices.  Second,  in 
countries  such  as  Vietnam  and  Laos,  where 
AID  h,.s  been  financing  at  posted  prices,  there 
is  virtually  no  discounting,  because  the  over- 
supply  that  exists  in  the  Middle  East  does  not 
exist  "in  the  F-.r  East.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  AID  has  been  paying  more  than  it  should 
have. 

3.  "AID  should  be  able  to  avoid  paying 
posted  prices  in  the  Far  East  since  the  DOD 
does  not  pay  posted  prices." 

The  following  points  are  relevant  in  re- 
butting this  assertion: 

(a)  DOD  operates  its  own  storage  and  dis- 
tribution f-  cilitics  in  Japan,  where  AID  does 

net. 

(bi  DOD  c.n  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts for  a  v.triety  ol  products,  whereas  AID 
does  not  purchrse  on  its  own  behalf  and  the 
procurement  it  finances  is  necessarily  limited 
to  the  particular  product  needed  in  the  re- 
c-:3ie:.t  coui.try  at  a  given  time. 

'(ci  DOD  is  itself  an  end-user  and  does  not 
resell  in  com-^et;tlon  with  the  oil  companies 
or  their  affiliates  (this  factor  may  signifi- 
cantly inf.uence  the  price  at  which  the  oil 
companies  are  willing  t.o  sell  to  DOD). 

(d)  On  a  worldwide  basis  DOD  purchases 
about  15  times  the  volume  that  AID  finances. 

(ei  Section  601(b)(4)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  st.-ites,  in  eScct,  that  AID  to  the 
maximtim  extent  practicable  should  carry  out 
programs  of  assistance  through  private  chan- 
nels. 

Moreover,  when  AID  has  been  able  to  utilize 
DOD  stocks  in  Japan,  it  has  done  so.  In  the 
Korean  program,  which  has  now  ended.  AID 
made  extensive  use  of  DOD  stocks  and  con- 
sequently financed  purchases  at  discounted 
prices.  ^ 

B.\R'rER    TRANSACTIONS 

This  amendment,  which  attempts  to  re- 
quire that  ccmmissions  in  barter  transac- 
tions be  paid  bv  the  supplier  or  the  recipient 
country.  shouM  be  opposed  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1  In  a  barter  transaction  the  United 
S'ates  is  using  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities, rather  than  dollars,  to  obtain  some- 
thing needed  bv  a  recipient  country.  It  has 
the  "effect  of  permitting  offshore  procure- 
ment, without  any  dollar  outflow,  of  prod- 
ucts of  which  the  United  States  is  a  net  im- 
porter, and  the  additional  benefit  of 
Increasing  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

This  amendment  might  step  barter  trans- 
actions. The  present  commission  system, 
which  was  decided  upon  after  review  by  the 
Executive  Stockpile  Committee  in  1960  ar.d 
the  CCC  Board  of  Directors  in  1962.  has  sig- 
nift-antly  increased  barter  transactions 
(from  o'to  &2S  miilio-i  in  3  ye.trsi  withrut 
significant  cost  to  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  in  only  a  very  few  barter  transactions 
does  AID  use  its  funds  to  pay  any  commis- 
sion. 
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P-^yn'.ents  erTorts  and  US,  ngricniUural  ex- 
ports, tiie  .'imendment  would  Impose  an  un- 
f:ir  burde'".  en  I'-e  suppUcr  or  the  recipi-iu 
country,  A  barter  r.\ther  th.^n  direct  pro- 
curenien:  :s  itsed  ?o'.ely  for  the  benef.t  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  no  re.'.son  for  the 
sv.ppl.er  or  the  recipient  country  to  pay  any 
conur.issirn   th.tt   m.iy  be  involved. 

3.  The  present  procedtires.  arrived  at  after 
careful  and  lengthy  saidy.  have  proved  ef- 
fective m  aid.ng  the  US.  balance-of-p.-iv- 
aier.ts  position  and  increasing  agricultural 
exports.  These  procedures  siiourd  not  be 
cliangeci  in  the  .absence  of  compelling  evi- 
dence th.it  ne'.v  procedures  would  bring 
gre.;ter  be:ie;it  ta^he  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
would  It  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from    Alabama    if    the    senior    Senator 

from  Wisconsin  yielded  back  all  but  4 

minutes  of  his  time  and  the  Senator 
fioni  Alabama  yielded  bi^.ck  his  time? 

As  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  I  pre- 
fer to  cei-.c'.ucie  :"nr  debate. 

Mr.  SPARK-MAX.    That  is  agreeable. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  \V..;cDiiiiii  is  rccogi-nzed  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
V  ho  is  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the 
couiitry,  has  based  his  entire  argument 
against  this  amendment,  as  I  urider- 
stand  It.  on  the  condition  that  there  is 
a  deficit  of  oil  in  the  Far  Ea^i  and  a  sur- 
plus of  oil  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Business  Week  maga2ane. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  referred  to 
Vietnam  and  Lao'.s.  I  am  not  referring 
to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Busincs.5  Week  magazine  of  recent  date 
co:itains  an  article  entitled  "Japaii's  Oil 
Kun-er  Sets  Off  a  Frec-for-All." 

This  article  concerns  the  Japanese 
market.    I  read  from  the  article: 

With  Oil  in  overs\;pply  every-Ahere.  an  im- 
posing array  of  comprtiiies — international 
m:.j3r5  and  mternatioiial  J.-.panese  outnts — 
Is  engaged  in  a  free-for-all  to  vin  larger 
sh.res  o:  the  expanding  m-.rbe:. 

The  resulting  competition  is  frenzi'd. 
Prices  are  being  cut  to  the  quick — even  be- 
lo'w  costs  in  s'.-me  products.  Distributors 
steal   deale.'s  a::d  customers  with  aban^ion. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  that  no  plau- 
sible argument  has  been  made  against  my 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
iMr.  L.^uscHEl,  v.ho  is  another  very 
persuasive  debater,  cited  the  report  by 
the  exec'i're'.;  brrnch  a' ainn  the  amend- 
mp-nt. 

The  Senator  .stated  that  he  could  not 
uHderstand  it.  I  a^rec.  I  .•submit  AID 
has  no  ar'^umcnt  r.'"/an';t  thi.'i  amendment 
except  their  ^a-eat  prestii'e.  In  the  c:b- 
.sence  of  a  real  case  they  have  wisely  re- 
sorted to  confu-.ion  plus  confu-ion  com- 
pounded. And  frankly,  the  combination 
of  the  administration  plus  the  oil  indus- 
tiT  plus  confur-ion  i.s  a  di'va.'taUn','  op- 
ponent in  any  d'.l;ate. 

Now,  Mr.  Pre.iident.  v.-hy  should  this 
amfjnclm&nr,  be  con.sidere-d  complex  or 
confusing? 

What  :.s  confusing  about  it?  What  are 
we  a.sking?  Our  arguments  are  not  con- 
fusing. .  We  are  .saying  that  the  AID 
agency    .should    not    pay    ngged   po.sted 
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pi'ices.  We  say  that  it  shoUld  pay  com- 
petitive prices.  What  is  confusing  about 
that?    What  is  complicated  about  that? 

After  all,  any  Senator  who  is  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  cost  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram down,  should  vote  foj-  the  amend- 
ment. Any  Senator  who  ife  in  favor  of 
competition  should  vote  fot  the  amend- 
ment. Any  Senator  who  fieels  that  our 
expenditures  overseas,  v.'hea  they  are  cx- 
coss  ve.  dnma:"-e  our  bnlnnca  of  payments 
should   vote   for   the   amendment. 

What  is  CMifusin:-:  or  Contradictory 
about  these  arguments? 

One  other  phase  of  th6  amendment 
concerns  the  barter  contractor's  com- 
niissions.  The  fact  is  tha  ;  barter  con- 
ti-actors  commissions  are  i>ot  paid  by 
buyers  anywhere — oxcept  i;nd  only  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Ml)  Agency. 

We  say  that  the  regula  •  commercial 
pr.ictice  used  elsewhere  sho:  ild  be  tised  by 
AID. 

It  is  clear  that  this  amer  dment  wotild 

save  the  money  of  the  tixnpycrs.    A 

precedent  has  been  cstablii  hed  and  fol- 
lowed successfully  for  vrnrR  by  the  De- 
partment of  D''frn--e.  We  f^hould  follow 
thrt  precede ni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  quesiioii  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  o^ered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  pn  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  htave  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  M.-VNSFIELD  '  when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  hawe  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  jOregon  IMr. 
MonsEl.  If  he  were  preseijt  and  votin;j, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  ■noyj"  Therefore 
I  withhold  my  vote.  I 

The  rollcall  was  concludgd. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.:  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nqrth  Carolina 
iMr.  Ervini.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  H\rt1.  the  Senator  frCm  Washing- 


cnator  from 

the  Senator 

absent  on  of- 


toii    Mr.  M.GNUSON'].  the 
Oregon   [Mr.  Mohse],  and 
from  Utah  f  Mr.  Moss  1  are 
ficial  business. 

I  further  armounce  thatj  the  Senator 
f!-om  West  Virginia  IMr.  a\'p,Dl  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  fMrl  Symington! 
are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Vircrinia  (Mr.  BvRnl  is  pajred  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin!.  If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoulnce  that  the 
Senator  froin  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ;Mr.  Curtis!. 
and  the  Senator  from  Vrnnont  [Mr. 
ProutyI   are  nece.^.-arily  alj.'-ent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Curti$  1  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  v.as  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  60.  as  follows: 

[No.  110  Leg. I 
YEAS— 29 


Bartlett 
Boeg.s 
Ryrd.  Vii. 
Cannon 


Ca<;e 
Church 
CI.uk 
Cooper 


)odd 
>ouglas 

^ong 
jre 


Gruonlng 

Javits 

Koiiiicdv.  Mas.s 
Kennedy.  N.Y. 
MeGovorn 
Mclu".  vre 


.Alkcn 

AUott 

And?rson 

Bars 

Bayh 

Rcnnctt 

Bible 

Brewster 

Evirdick 

Cotton 

D:rk-=cn 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

E!  lend  or 

Fannin 

Fulb.ight 

Hnrris 

Hiir-k? 
Hwdon 
Hickenlooper 


-GO 


McN.tniara 
Mor.d  Ue 
Atu  kje 
Ne'son 
Proxniire 
Riblcoff 

NAYS- 

H"U 

Holland 

Hiuka 

Inouye 

..     .V.-ion 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

K  :chP! 

LatirchP 

L  ng.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellnn 

McGpc 

Mn.-alf 

Miller 

Monroiiey 

^'o:Uoya 

Morton 

Muncll 


Va 


Byrd.  W 

C.rlsoa 
C-ir*:.s 

Erv.ii 

S.5   Mi 
236'    wer 


NOT  VOTING - 

Hart 

Mngnusoii 
Mrtnsfield 

M.^rse 

Pr.oxMinE's  amcndnipnts   iNo 
re.iected. 


"oijcrt.^on 
Russell.  Ga. 
Tydlngs 
WiUuins,  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


Miirphy 
Neuberger 
P.TStore 
P:  arson 

IV 11 
Randolph 

HnsL;c-n.  S  C. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simp>on 

Pinathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

S  tennis 

Ta-mnUge 

Thurmoiid 
Tower 

Williams  N.J 
Ya  !borou!;h 
Young.  N.  Dak 

-11 

Moss 

Piouty 
Symington 
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Mr.    SPARKMAN. 
move  thai  the  vote  by 
mei'iti 

Mr. 


Mr.   President,  I 
,\  inch  the  ameud- 

wcre  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

MANSFIELD.     Mr.    Pie.sident,    I 


move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The   motion   to  Iry  on   the   table  w.ti 
agreed  to. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily-  laid  aside 
and  tiiat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  263.  H.R.  7060. 

Th.e  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  T)ie  b::'. 
wil'  be  stated  by  title  for  the  mfonnation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R 
7060 1  makmct  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Po,st  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other 
purposca. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  prr.';cnt  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  v.ith  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  Vir^'inia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
be  considoed  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  pomt  of  order  shall 
be  con.sidered  to  have  been  waived  by 
rea.son  of  agreement  to  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IsUiere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  nonf;  ar.d 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  committee  amendments,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  after  the  word  "cx- 
pcnse.s".  to  strike  out  "$5,875,000"  and  insert 
••$5.874.000". 

On  ptige  G.  line  2.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)",  to 
ptrike  out  "$101,000,000'  iuid  insert  "$115.- 
SIO.OOO'". 

On  jiagc  G,  line  20.  .ifter  tbc  word  "aircmfl", 
\,a  .strike  uut  "$22,500,000"  and  in.sert  "$2.1,- 
liJy.OOO '. 

On  pafTC  7.  line  21.  after  the  word  "apiiU- 
cants".  to  strike  out  $154.600,000"  and  insert 
•■5!1G4,500,000". 

On  page  8,  line  7.  ;iftcr  the  word  "Coni- 
mis.sioner",  to  strike  uut  "$439,000,000"  and 
infcrt  "$440,250,000". 

On  page  8,   after  line   8.   to  in.'^:ert: 
■•AdminUitratii-f  provision 

"Not  to  exceed  2U  per  centum  of  uny 
appropriation  available  to  the  Intern:il  Reve- 
nue Service  for  the  current  fiscal  ye.ir  may 
be  traiisferrc<I,  willi  the  approval  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  to  any  other  such  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations.  l)nt  no  sucli 
appropriation  shall  be  incrcaiicd  by  more 
than  21,2  per  centum  by  such  traasfcrs,  and 

any  such  transfor.s  shall  be  reported  prompt- 
ly lo  the  .'Vppropriationii  Commili.ces  of  the 
HoiLse  and  benai-c." 

On  page  8,  line  25,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "forty-five"  and  In.'icrt  "one 
hundred  and  twenty-five",  ;ind  on  page  9, 
line  G.  after  "(5  U..S.C.  55a)".  to  strike  out 
••,512,627.000"  and   Insert  ■•S12.105.000*'. 

On  page  11.  line  2.?.  after  the  word  "law"', 
to  Strike  out  ".$4,298,900,000  '  and  insert  "$4,- 
321.350.000",  and  on  line  24.  to  in.sert  the 
foUowins^  proviso: 

•■provided.  That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  any  iipproprialion  avaihible  to  the  Post 
0:T!Cc"Dcp.irtincnt  for  tlic  current  fiscal  year 
nviv  be  transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  any  other  such 
rippropriation  or  appropriations:  but  the  ap- 
propriation "Administration  and  regional 
operation"  shall  not  be  increased  by  more 
thrai  ■*  1.000. 000  as  a  result  of  such  transfers:". 

On  page  13,  line  6.  after  the  word  "Govern- 
n:cnf,  to  strijce  out  "$226,000,000"  and  insert 
"$210,000,000-'. 

On  page  13.  line  13.  after  the  word  "plans", 
to  strike  out  "$95,000,000"  and  Insert  "$110,- 
OOO.OOO". 

On  page  15.  line  19.  after  "i5  U  S  C.  SSal". 
to  strike  out  "$7,920,000"  and  Insert  "$7.- 
573.000". 

At  the  top  of  page  19.  to  insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"TrrLE  V — FUNDS  .^P^ROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

"International  Monetary  Fund 
"Increase  In  Quota.  International  Monetary 
Fund 
•'To  finance  an  Inciease  In  the  quot.a  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Pimd.  $1,035,000,000  to  be  available 
froni  June  2.  1965,  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  au- 
thor zed  me  to  present  to  the  Senate  its 
report  No.  275  on  the  pendimz  bill  (H.R. 
7060)  makinc  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Po.-t  OflRce  Departments. 
Executive  Office  of  the  Pre.sident.  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  19G6  and  on  a  1965  supplemental  re- 
ouest  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Members  will  find  on  their  desks 
printed  copies  of  the  bill  and  committee 
report,  and  I  will  now  present  to  the 
Senate  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  in  the 
bill. 


The  agencies  covered  by  this  bill  have 
the  res]3onsibility  of  administering  a 
total  of  $19,348,667,000,  of  which  more 
than  $11.6  billion  is  for  definite  and 
indefinite  permanent  appropriations 
whicli  are  not  included  in  the  pending 
bill.  The  19G6  e:  tim;ite.^  in  this  category 
total  $11,649,998,000.  Of  this  amount, 
.fill. 5  billion  i ;  for  interest  on  the  pubhc 
debt,  an  increase  of  .''^■OO  m-llion  over 
the   IOCS  c.-^^timatc  of  SI  1.2  b;iron. 

The  bill  wh'ch  i.s  recomi^iicnded  to  the 
Senate  in'ovidos  total  t:p]iro]iriations  of 
$7,638,669,000,  cjn'i;;ti:'^t  of  ]';06  appro- 
priations amounting  to  $6,663,669,000 
and  a  supplemental  item  of  SI. 035  mil- 
hoii  f^r  the  Intcrnat'onal  Monetary 
Fund.     The  amo'int  rccomiiicr.ded  i.s  an 

incrca.'^c  of  $1,00 '.26.3  ^00  over  the  House 
allowance.  $1,237,261,000  over  the  appro- 
priation for  19G5.  btit  Sol, 101. 000  under 
the  estimates  for  1960.  I  repeat  that 
statement.  The  am.ount  is  S51.1  million 
under  the  cstur.ates  for  1966. 

Increases  over  the  House  figures  were 

approved  by  the  c^mnlittce  on  the  basis 
of  what  it  regarded  as  conviiicinEi  testi- 
mony iDrcentcd  by  competent  depart- 
mental witnesses  in  support  of  their  re- 
quests and  in  the  belief  that  failure  to 
appropriate  the  additional  funds  would 
impair  the  capab'lities  of  the  apencics  to 
perform  their  missions  eUcctively  and 
economically. 

TITLE    I — TRE.-:.SVRY    DEP.\RTMENT 

Appropriations  totaling  $1,304,014,000 
are  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
bill  for  the  regular  annual  requirements 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  fiscal 
1966.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $8,951,000  in 
the  estimates  and  an  increase  of  $31,- 
762,000  over  the  Hou.sc  bill.  The  amount 
recommended  is  $62,359,000  more  than 
the  1965  allowance. 

The  major  items  of  increase  over  the 
House  are  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  In- 
ternal Rcve:iuc  Gcrvice  accounts. 

COAST    GV.\RD 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $115,510.- 
000,  an  increase  of  314. 5  million  over  the 
House,  and  the  same  as  the  budget  esti- 
mates.    The  amount  recommended  will 
allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  out  the 
1966  phase  of  a  long-range  program  to 
replace  or  improve  its  obsolescent  or  in- 
adequate   facilities.      Included    in    the 
amount  recommended  is  the  budget  ad- 
dendum request  of  $6,260,000  contained 
in  Senate  Document  No.  24.  dated  May 
17.  1965.     This  request  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House  as  it  had  acted  on 
the  bill  prior  to  the  submission  of  this 
request.    This  additional  sum  is  required 
to  replace  17  small  Coa.st  Guard  patrol 
craft  deployed  to  Vietnam  in  comphance 
with  the  recent  decision  to  augment  pa- 
trol activities  in  that  area.    The  decision 
to  deploy  these  vessels  was  made  recently 
and    is    prc-^ently   being    accomplished. 
For  this  reason  the  need  for  additional 
funds  could   not  be  foreseen   when  the 
regular    estimates    were    prepared    and 
submitted  to  the  Congress.    The  deploy- 
ment of  the  patrol  craft  from  their  reg- 
ularly assigned  missions  has  seriously  re- 
duced the  search  and  rescue  and  law-en- 
forcement capabilities  off  the  shores  of 


the  United  States  and  the  committee 
feels  that  it  is  most  urgent  that  these 
capabilities  be  restored  at  the  very  earli- 
est possible  date. 

RESERVE  TR.MNING 

For    Reserve    training    of    the    Coast"'" 
Guaid  the  committee  recommends  823. 1 
million,  an  increase  of  $C25.0C0  over  the 
House   allowance,    and   $625,000    imder 
the  e.'-:Limate,  but  $2.1  million  over  19G5. 

INTI.R.N.M.  RCVI-INUE  SERVICE 

For  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $G28,- 
350. OQO.  an  increase  of  nearly  $30  million 
over  1965;  SI 7.1  million  over  the  House, 
and  .S9.2  million  under  the  estimate.  Of 
the    total    Increase    recommended,    $9.9 

million  has  been  applied  to  revenue  ac- 
counting and  proccssin.5  and  S7.2  million 

for  compliance  activities.  These  in- 
creases will  fund  the  1966  scheduled  pro- 
gram for  gradual  conversion  to  the  mas- 
ter  file   ADP   system;    the    staffing   and 

equipment  necessary  for  the  new  data 
center  at  Detroit;  and  raise  operational 

levels  and  thereby  improve  taxpayer 
compliance.  For  "Revenue  accounting 
and  processing"  the  committee  has  al- 
lowed the  1,404  additional  man-years  of 
employment  requested  over  1955  and  for 
"Compliance"  activities  the  committee 
recommends  an  increase  of  1,380  addi- 
tional positions  over  the  41,476  provided 
in  1965. 

SECRET  SERVICE 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Se- 
cret Service  the  committee  recommends 
$12.1  million.  This  amount  includes  the 
S8.7  million  requested  in  the  Presidents 
estimate  and  $3.3  miUion  of  the  $3.8 
million  contained  in  the  Secretary's  spe- 
cial addendum  request.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  withdrew  a  request  pre- 
viously submitted  for  $522,000  for  two 
Presidential  armored  vehicles.  It  was 
made  clear  to  the  committee  that  the 
President  did  not  approve  the  original 
request  for  these  vehicles  and  that  if 
they  were  built,  he  would  not  use  or 
condone  their  use  in  his  protection. 
Thus  the  $522,000  was  disallowed. 

'^^         TITLE    II POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

For  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
Committee  recommends  a  total  of  $5,- 
340.850.000,  an  increase  a  $13,850,000 
over  1965;  $27,450,000  over  the  House, 
and  $42,150,000  tmder  the  estimates. 

OPERATIONS 

For  "Operations,"  the  bread-and-but- 
ter account  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  committee  has  restored  $22.5 
million  of  the  $35  million  House  cut. 
Tlie  amount  recommended  provides  for 
the  5.204  additional  positions  requested 
to  handle  an  estimated  3-percent  mail 
volume  increase  over  1965  and  also  al- 
lows for  the  employment  of  the  15,000 
additional  positions  requested  to  relieve 
excessive  overtime.  Funds  are  also  pro- 
vided to  give  postmasters  at  second-  and 
third-class  post  offices  clerical,  replace- 
ment to  give  them  relief  of  at  least  one 
Satm-day  off  out  of  evei-y  4  weeks. 

BUILDING    OCCrPANCT 

For  "Building  occupancy,"  formerly 
referred  to  as  the  "Facilities"  account, 
the  committee  allowed  $216  million,  a 
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decrease  of  $10  million  in  the  estimate, 
but  $17  million  over  1965. 

PLANT    AND    EQUIPMLNT 

.  For  "Plant  and  Equipment"  thq  com- 
mittee recommends  $110  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $27  million  over  the  amount 
available  Spr  1965;  S14  mill  on  under  the 
estimate  and  $15  million  over  the  House. 
For  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  independent  agencies  the  com- 
iiutteo  co'.icui'od  with  the  House  except 
for  a  .$53,000  increaie  recommended  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Dct.iils  on  thes?  items  appear  on  pages 
13  and  16  of  the  report  before  you. 

TiTLE    V INTERNATIONAL     MONETARY     FUND 

Mr.  President,  there  was  referred  to 
the  committee  Senate  Document  No.  31 
d^led  June  1.  1965,  proposing  a  1965  sup- 
plemental request  of  SI. 035  million  in 
order  to  finance  an  increase  in  the  quota 
of  the  United  States  in  th.e  International 
Monetary  F-unci.  The  increased  U.S.  sub- 
scription, amounting  to  the  amount  re- 
quested, is  part  of  a  prorram  calling  for 
a  ntoneral  increa.se  of  25  perct-nt  for  all 
members  and  larger  increases  for  16 
niL-rabers.  Tlie  lUll  committee  held 
hearings  on  this  item  and  recommended 
approval  of  the  recaicst.  This  appropri- 
ation is  authorized  by  Public  Law  89-31 
which  became  law  on  June  2,  1P65.  and 
was  not  considered  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

This  is  a  brief  sum.mary  of  v.iiat  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  A  more  detailed  ex- 
planation will  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  is  on  the  desks  of  the 
Senators. 

The  chairman  of  the  .-ubconunittee  is 
proud  and  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  bill  v.-as  unanimoiisly  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  and  unan'mcusly  reported 
by  ihc  full  committee. 

Mr,  Ci^SE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rrss:;LL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  M^  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  wish  to  say  that,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  any  association  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  this  year  he 
was  uniformly  courteous,  uniformly 
thoughtful,  uniformly  considerate,  and 
wisely  determinative — if  I  may  begin  to 
get  a  little  bit  purple  in  my  phraseology — 
of  the  needs  of  the  services  of  the  United 
States  within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  and 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  including 
mosL  especially  tne  nicmbers  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  fMr. 
Bartlett],  who  so  v.ell  represents  that 
beleaguered  "tail  on  the  kite,"  and  who 
came  in  for  some  very  special  but  neces- 
sary treatment.  But  I  wish  to  say 
seriously  that  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  present  experience  is  only  the  last 
of  a  great  many  such  that  I  have  enjoyed, 
and  I  appreciate  it  deeply. 

Mr.  POBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation 
the  tribute  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.    No  chairman  of  any  subcommit- 


iibc:^mmittee 
bv  the  fact 


tee  ever^woi'ked  with  a  better  and  more 
cooperative  group.  No  member  of  that 
committee  closed  his  ears  and  said,  'T 
will  not  budi/e."  Everyone  was  willing 
to  consider  and  ILsten  to  arguments.  Tn 
that  process  we  reached  agteement^  on 
which  all  of  us  could  finally  ccme  before 
this  body  with  a  united  front. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  B.XRTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  ri.-e  chiefly  at  tl'iis  time  to  con- 
giTifu.ate  the  cha'rmnn  of  the  ."subcom- 
mittee, the  junior  Senator  fr^m  Virginia. 
O.ice  r.-'.'.ju  he  :'S  rendeving  excellent 
.'^ervico  in  r'liQin'T  the  Treasi  iry  and  Post 
O.iice  an'M-oiiri'-.tlon  bill  th.ro  igh  the  Sen- 
ale.  Our  chairman  v.ork.s  as  I  have 
noted,  with  disnatch,  good  sense,  and 
go-od  judgment. 

So  long  as  I  nm  bestowing  plaudits,  I 
sh.ould  like  to  refer  to  the  £  enator  from 
Ne.v  Jev.-py  !Mr.  CaskI.  vhd  has  been  a 
most  effoctiye  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  ^vho  not  o:ilv  h:s  achieved 
greatly — on  account  of  his  service  on  the 
subcommiittee — for  New  Jerfeey,  but  has 
taken  i:ito  I'CCJiuit  l.;:c  ncocs  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

I  .-should  al-'-o  lir:c  to  .'.ay,  speaking  for 
myself — but  I  am  sure  my  sentiments  re- 
flect those  of  all  the  ntlier  me|:nbcr.-.,  too — 
that  rny  service  v.i'h  the 
has  been  'v:e?.V,y  fac"iiatcd 
that  Mr.  Joe  Goni^ales,  the  [Professional 
stall  member,  has  been  sol  kind,  cour- 
teous, elTective,  and  always  ehiclent. 

As  the  Srnate  knows.  I  hjivc  long  had 
a  deep  interest  in  the  v.elfare  of  our 
Nali-in's  Coast  Guard.  In  times  of  v.ar 
an.d  in  time.^  of  i^eace,  the  Coast  Guard 
i^erf -rms  a  vital  service  m  the  cause  of 
our  Nation's  security  and  V\>ell-bcin;:. 

Because  of  the  great  inai^ortance  oC 
seeing  to  it  that  th.e  Coact  Guard  is 
maintained  on  a  high  level  of  o!)crating 
c-Tcioncy  and  because  I  beljeve  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  tb  see  that  it 
i.^.  SD  maintained,  2  years  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  an:iual  con- 
gressional authorization  of  the  Coa.st 
Guard  program  for  ,:)rociirement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  for  the  construction 
of  shore  and  off  shore  establishments. 
The  Congress  approved  tliJs  bill  and  the 
Coast  Guard  authorizaticDi  and  appro- 
priations procedures  .jiaje  now  been 
brought  into  line  with  uTose  of  the  mili- 
tary services.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  ])rc- 
side  at  the  meeting  of  the  SubcommJtteo 
on  Merchant  Marhie  and  Fisheries  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  March  5 
of  this  year  when  testimony  was  received 
on  the  fiscal  1966  Coast  Guard  program. 
I  v.-as  also  pleased  to  be  present  with 
our  chairman  when  the  Coast  Guard 
came  before  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Aijpropriations  Subcommittpe. 

The  Congress,  in  this  year's  authori- 
zation bill,  approved  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  capital 
improvements  of  the  Coast  Ourad.  Tho 
bill  before  us  today  provides  the  full  ap- 
propriation of  the  budget  estimate  in- 
cluding the  additional  r:a,2G0,000  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  replace  the  17  small  ijatrol  craft  sent 
to  Vietnam  by  the  President  to  augment 
the  patrol  activities  along  the  Vietnam- 
ese coast.  The  transfer  of  these  vessels 
will  seriously  impair  the  scaa'ch  and  res- 
cue and  the  law  enforcement  capabilities 


of  the  Coast  Guard  off  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  The  money  appropriated 
today  will  sec  that  these  capabilities  are 
restored  to  full  strength. 

As  the  Congress  knows,  the  capital 
investment  wliich  our  Nation  has  in  the 
Coast  Guard  exceeds  $2  billion,  and  yci 
in  the  years  following  V/orld  War  II  our 
replacement  pro'nam  seldom  exceeded 
.SIO  million  a  year.  This,  of  course,  wl>3 
not  euouoh  to  update  the  Hcet.  It  was.  in. 
fact,  not  even  enough  .simply  to  replace 
present  outv.-orn  equipment.  It  was  be- 
cause of  tlais  serious  deterioration  in 
our  Coast  Guard  fleet  and  capability  thai 
tile  10-ycar  vessel  construction  plan  was 
nndcrtnkcn.  This  plnn  covers  tiie  iKiicd 
trom  lOGi  to  1974  and  is  now  in  its  sec- 
ond year  of  execution.  If  this  p.Irai  is  to 
be  carried  out — as  I  believe  it  should— 
it  \\\\  soon  be  necessary  to  have  an  ac- 
qai'.ition  construction  and  improvemiiu 
program  in  excess  of  $170  million  a  year 
We  d:)  not  have  sucii  a  i/rogrijm  tuday. 
Today's  bill  appropriates  but  $115,510,000 
for  the  purpo.se.  Obviously,  thus  falls 
short  of  what  is  needed  if  v.  e  arc  to  have 
an  updated  fully  comi'ctcnt  Coast  Guard. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  press  in  the  fu- 
ture for  the  full  funding  of  the  vessel 
construction  plan. 

TJTis  is  not  to  say.  hov.ever.  thai  the 
Coast  Guard  is  not  riow  performing  m 
an  exceliciit  manner.  It  is.  The  last 
5  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  demands  placed  ui)on  this  service. 
For  example.  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  mi--.sions  increased  by  23  percent. 
Coast  Guard  aircraft  rescue  missions  in- 
creased by  67  percent.  Small  boat  res- 
cue missions  increased  by  61  percent. 
The  number  of  persons  rescued  from  ves- 
.sels  and  aircraft  have  more  than  doubled 
in  tho  !asL  5  years.  As  I'ne  ab'o  C.im- 
m.and"nt  of  the  Coo^t  Gua'-d.  Adm.ial 
Roland,  testified,  in  the  la.3t  10  years  liie 
Coa.st  Guard  has  rescued  21.888  persons 
and  saved  property  valued  at  more  thaii 
S15  billion. 

The  Coast  Guard's  aids  to  navigation 
have  increased  as  technical  and  engi- 
neering capabilii'es  have  Ix'comc  more 
sophisticated.  The  Coast  Guard,  too, 
has  a  responsibility  in  the  rapidl.v  grow- 
ing field  of  oceanouraphy.  Although  it 
receives  but  1  pcicent  of  the  Fedaal 
funds  .spent  on  oceanography  research 
in  any  given  year,  it  produces  over  25 
percent  of  the  data. 

Over  the  10 -yerir  period.  Coast  Guiud 
responsibilities  in  the  enforcement  ol 
international  fishing  agreements  have 
been  substantially  increased.  The  Bart- 
lett act  providina  criminal  penalties  for 
tho  violation  of  tlic  territorial  waters  of 
tiic  United  States  has  also  added  to  the 
Coast  Guard's  responsibility. 

B:cau."e  of  these  increasrd  respon.v.i- 
bilities  in  respect  to  the  fishery,  last  year 
the  Congres.s  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated funds  for  tlie  construction  of  a 
medium  endurance  cutter  to  be  used  lo 
patrol  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries.  This 
year  I  am  phased  to  see— as  all  Alaskans 
are  pleased  to  learn — the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  is  in  this  bill  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  a  similar  medium  endur- 
ance cutter  to  be  used  on  the  northwest 
Pac  fie  fishery  patrol. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
small    in   size   in    comparison   with   tho 
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Army,  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force.  It 
is  not  small.  Mr.  President,  in  the  size  of 
its  responsibility  nor  in  the  tradition  and 
the  ability  with  which  it  meets  these 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  ap.neciatc  the 
kind  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  All  of  us  know  that 
Ala.ska  is  the  largest  State  hi  the  Union. 
We  know  that  it  is  strategicaliylocated. 
If  an  attack  should  ever  come  ii-om  the 
north— which  we  hoj)e  will  never  come. — 
the  fact  remains  that  tlie  capital  of 
Alaska  is  farther  from  us  tiian  the 
capital  of  Fiance.  Therefore,  we  feel 
very  fortunate  that  we  have  on  our  com- 
mittee so  well  hiformed  a  man  from  that 
va.st  and  great  area  that  will  brine  to  our 
attention  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
especially  the  netd  for  patrol  craft  for 
the  Coast  Guard  operating  in  those  cold 
and  sometimes  frozen  waters.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  provide 
additional  patrol  craft  when  17  of  our 
best  ones  were  taken  to  Vietnam,  where, 
of  cour.se,  ihey  were  badly  needed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

^1y.  ROBERT.SON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASS.  I  should  like  to  add  only 
the  comment  that  in  addition  to  the  im- 
portant ser\icc  tl-.at  he  renders  to  his 
State  and  his  country,  he  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  is  a  delightful  companion  to  his 
calle:''aucs  in  the  .Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  furth-'r  comment? 

Mr,  ROBERT-ON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLEIT.  The  need  for  an 
effective  iiatrolling  system  in  the  Coast 
Guaid  v.as  amply  demonstrated  only  this 
past  weekend.  Since  1953  there  has 
been  in  effect  a  treaty  arranrzement  par- 
ticipated in  by  t'ne  United  States. 
Canada,  ar.d  Japan.  Anvjng  other 
thi-ips  thr:t  treaty  iirovides  that  tlie 
Japanese  shell  not  fish  for  salman  enst 
of  175  west  longitude.  In  the  la.'^t  couple 
of  years,  the  Jajianeso.  although,  inso- 
far as  I  know,  doing  so  kgally.  have 
caurjht  great  number.s  of  salmon  of 
Nortli  Aniciican  oriain  imnvxiiately  v.cst 
of  that  sQ-caU.cd  line  of  abstention:  this 
last  weekend  they  were  observed  invad- 
ing waters  east  of  that  Ihie.  In  fact. 
Coast  Guard  patrol  craft  and  aircraft 
reported  19  violations.  That  action  at- 
tests to  the  fact  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
now  better  equipped  to  detect  violations. 
A  Coast  Guard  cutter  was  on  the  scene 
aiul  ai"i:reliended  one  vessel  and  took  it 
under  escort  to  Adak.  where  a  determina- 
tion will  now  be  made  as  to  what  will  be 
done  with  the  ve.s.sel. 

The  incident  points  up  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  could,  in  my  judgment,  the 
need  for  an  ever  more  efTicient  and  even 
larger  Coart  Guard  in  the  liaht  of  chang- 
ing and  modern   conditions. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamps'nre, 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  sits  with  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  who  is  deeply  interested 


in  th.e  Coast  Guard,  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
iMr.  RorERTsoN]  and  his  subcommittee 
for  the  much  needed  steps  taken  in  the 
bill. 

In  my  own  State  the  property  of  the 
Coast  Guard  is  being  allowed  to  dete- 
riorate, which  was  poor  economy.  An 
item  for  repair  and  reconstruction  is  car- 
ried in  the  bill.  The  Coast  Guard  plays 
an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the 
rugged  northeast  coast,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  services  which  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  personally  and 
commend  him  sincerely  for  what  has 
been  done  in  the  bill  to  take  care  of  this 
mucli  needed  service  when  so  many  serv- 
ices which  are  not  as  vital  are  receiving 
untold  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  frankly  admit  that  in  cooperat- 
ing with  friends  from  Alaska  and  from 
the  New  England  States,  I  was  also 
thinking  about  the  fact  that  the  Old 
Dominion  has  a  little  ocean  front  of  its 
own.  So  haijpily  we  all  work  together. 
I  cannot  claim  to  be  too  altruistic  about 
it.     It  was  needed  for  allot  us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  offer  one  fur- 
ther explanation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Rkcor:)?  Commencing  only  last  year 
tlie  Committee  on  Commerce  was  given 
leaislative  authority  to  )3ass  on  the  au- 
tiiorization  bill  submitted  annually,  thus 
bringing  the  Coast  Guard  in  line  with 
tlie  military  services. 

Tile  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
know  from  personal  experience,  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  could  not  resume  my 
scat  without  saying  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  W^ae-hington  IMr.  MagxusonI, 
rwho  is  now  detained  in  his  home  State 
on  official  business,  has  always  on  that 
committee — and,  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  knows,  he  is  likev.dse  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations — 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  endeavor  to 
improve  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tir.guished  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  yield 
'to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
observe  in  the  general  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  interest  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  on  its  outstanding  in- 
debtedness. I  find  that  appropriations 
are  authorized  not  to  exceed  $11.5  billion 
to  meet  the  interest  obligation  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Tliat  is  correct. 
T'rc  amount  goes  up  every  year,  because 
we  have  been  going  into  the  red  at  an 
average  of  about  $6  billion  a  year.  It  is 
necessary  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds. 
When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1032,  the  total  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
mc  t  were  a  little  over  $4  billion.  In 
another  year  or  two.  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  alone  will  be  three  times 
that  amount. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  V/hat  is  the  present 
indebtedness  of  the  Nation  as  shown  by 
the  testimony  given  'ocfore  the  Senator's 
commitlee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  estim.ated  to 
be  $316.9  billion  for  fiscal  1965. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  debt 
was  about  $264  billion.  It  has  gone 
beyond  $308  billion,  because  the  admin- 
istration has  had  to  ask  for  new-  author- 
ity. Therefore,  the  debt  is  now  more 
than  that  figure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  an  astound- 
ing am.ount;  and  apparently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  limit  eveiT  year. 

In  1963,  it  was  $306.5  billion.  In  1964, 
it  was  $312.5  billion.  It  is  now  estimated 
to  be  $316.9  billion  for  1965,  and  is  going 
higher  every  month. 

Mr.  L.\USCHE.  Yesterday  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  talk  made  recently  by 
Mr.  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors.  In 
his  statement,  Mr.  Martin  dealt  in  a  most 
vital  manner  with  the  monetai-y  system 
of  the  country.  He  warned  the  bankers 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  that  we  may 
have  a  return  to  what  happened  in  1929 
and  1930,  when  there  v.as  a  collapse,  first, 
of  the  securities  market,  then  of  the  real 
estate  market,  then  of  the  banks  and 
building  and  loan  associations,  and 
finally  a  wiping  out  of  the  savings  and 
the  bringing  of  tragedy  upon  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  may  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  warning  given 
by  Mr.  Martin. 

'  Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yesterday— and 
my  statement  will  be  found  at  pages 
12693-12694  of  yesterday's  Record — I  en- 
dorsed what  Mr.  Martin  said:  That  while 
we  have  built-in  protections  against  an- 
other recession  similar  to  that  of  1929, 
there  are  many  similarities  of  conditions 
that  then  existed,  and  we  do  not  have  any 
foolproof  assurance  that  there  can  never 
be  another  recession.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Martin  felt  that  banks  should  use  a  little 
more  caution  in  extending  loans.  They 
can  now  lend  up  to  80  percent  of  prin- 
cipal on  Government-insured  loans.  I 
understand  that  sometimes  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  lend  at  100  percent 
of  the  principal  amount.  We  know  that 
in  1932  banks  that  had  loaned  at  only  50 
percent  of  the  principal  value  failed. 

So  I  say  that  while  we  are  in  a  period 
of  our  greatest  prosperity — and  all 
economists  predict  that  it  will  continue 
throughout  this  year — and  while  within 
a  few  days  we  shall  be  voting  on  another 
tax  cut  of  $4.5  billion  or  $5  billion  to  fur- 
ther stimulate  and  implement  purchasing 
power,  it  is  well  enough  to  remember 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  as  an 
indication  of  what  could  happen  again. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  invited  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Martin's  statement  appears  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  that  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  this  phase  of  the  problem 
will  read  what  Chairman  Martin  said 
and  what  I  said  concerning  the  problems 
confronting  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board, 
to  v.hich  Congress  has  delecatcd  the  re- 
spon.sibility  of  fixing  the  value  of  our 
money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  m 
the  1920's  the  primary  cause  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  economy  was  the  over- 
extension of  credit,  under  which  people 
were  buying  on  credit,  banks  were  lending 
money    on    poor    security,    individuals 
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::iou?lit  that  the  stock  market  prices 
v.ouid  advance  without  end,  and  people 
were  borvowin:;?  on  their  furniture  and 
oil  their  automobiles,  and  that  finally 
there  had  to  come  a  tightening  of  the 
credit,  and  when  that  tightening  came, 
ihe  people  were  wiped  out  through  the 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgages  that  were 
outstanding  and  through  pledges  they 
h?.  1  to  meet  but  could  not  meet? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Those  statements 
rre  correct.  Chairman  Miirtin,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  indicated  that 
some  of  the  same  conditions  exist  today, 
and  he  said  we  ought  to  take  a  close  look 
at  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  significance  to  be 
attached  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
occupying  the  priman/  position  in  the 
Nation  with  respect  to  monetary  policies 
and  credit  expansion,  made  his  state- 
ment in  spite  of  his  close  relationship 
with  the  administration?  Is  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  he  made  the  statement  only 
because  he  felt  it  had  to  be  made,  the 
Nation  had  to  be  warned,  and  Congress 
had  to  be  told  to  stop  inflationary'  prac- 
tices, and  recognize  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  debt,  and  reduce 
taxes  without  recreating  the  dangerous 
situation  that  existed  in  the  1930's? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  Gover- 
nor Martin  mr.ds  his  statement  reluc- 
tantly and  only  because  he  felt  he  owed 
a  duty  to  the  American  public  to  express 
frankly  his  fears  that  unless  some  check 
were  placed  on  what  might  be  called 
easy  money  and  overextension  of  credit, 
there  might  be  a  repetition  of  the  un- 
happy experience  of  1929,  which  in  1930 
resulted  in  the  worst  depression  we  have 
ever  knouTi. 

Of  course,  when  the  Dow  Jones  aver- 
age of  industrial  stocks  dropped  about 
9  points  the  day  following  his  speech. 
Governor  Martin  was .  much  embar- 
rassed; but  he  still  felt  that  he  had  done 
his  duty.  My  feeling  is  that  many  in- 
vestors knew  that  some  of  the  stocks  were 
quite  high,  so  they  took  that  as  an  excuse 
to  unload.  In  any  evept,  I  am  sure  Gov- 
ernor Martin  reluctantly  did  what  he 
did.  but  he  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  mentioned  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion that  is  now  being  proposed.  I  ob- 
Hor.-c  that  the  House  did  not  remain  con- 
tent with  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  President  as  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  reduction,  but  went  on  to  increase 
the  amount. 

Within  the  last  2  weeks,  the  Senate 
had  before  it  a  bill  which  contained  an 
admini.^tration  recommendation  of  S450 
million  for  certain  programs,  but  the 
Senate  said,  "We  will  spend  S600  mil- 
lion." The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
we  in  Congress  are  contributing  to  the 
spread  of  extravagant  credit  and  are  ex- 
hibiting an  attitude  that  a  new  remedy 
has  been  found  that  will  forever  guaran- 
tee the  control  of  the  natural  laws,  laws 
which  ordinarily  precipitate  collapse 
when  they  are  not  followed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  true  that  the 
appropriating  clause  in  the  bill  is  under 
the  request  and  that  the  House  passed 
a  tax  cut  measure  that  involved  approxi- 
raattly  $1  billion  or  more  spread  over 


several  years.  Fortunately,  we  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  an  appropriation 
bill  which  is  substantially  less  than  the 
amount  which  the  President  recom- 
mended. To  whatever  extent  it  was  pos- 
sible to  go.  consistent  with  the  continua- 
tion of  effective  service  in  tjie  Post  Office 
Department  and  effective  collection  of 
taxes,  and  we  must  collect  them,  we  have 
practiced  economy  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Prc.^  dent,  in  con- 
clusion, the  Senator  from  V  rginia  knows 
that  I  have  a  bill  pending  be  fore  his  com- 
m.ittee  for  the  authorizatior  of  a  study  to 
determine  v.hcther  the  prac ^ices of  banks 
require  new  legislation  be(  ause  of  evils 
that  are  developing.  If  it  :S  found  that 
the  practices  are  sounds "nc  harm  would 
be  done.  1 

I  should  merely  like  to  rcaucst  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  to  haveta  hearing  on 
that  bill  set  down.  I  hava  a  judgment, 
based  on  reason  and  intuition,  that  all 
is  not  well  and  that  v.e  h;wl  better  take 
a  good  look  at  the  banking  system  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Tha  Senator  has 
introduced  an  importart  bill.  It  con- 
cerns investigation.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  conducted  e\- 
teiLsive  investigations  of  alleged  crooked 
practices  in  banks.  The  ccmmittee  has 
not  as  yet  made  their  repcMt.  Hov.'ever, 
it  has  discovered  some  ini;:)roper  prac- 
tices. We  are  trying  to  correct  those 
practices. 

I  tell  the  distinguished  Bcnator  from 
Ohio  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  been  bogseti  dowTi  with 
legislation.  V/e  have  before  us  now  the 
most  comprehen.sive  housing  bill — an 
omnibus  bill  v.-hich  contains  everything 
imaginable,  running  into  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  have  spent  weeks  on  that 
measure.  We  have  held  hearings  on  a 
bank  merger  bill.  Tomorrow,  we  shall 
start  considering  a  coin  bill.  *  However, 
as  soon  as  we  can  dispo.se  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  which  we  must  act.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  refer  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  to  a  subcommittee  for 
hearings.  We  shall  go  into  the  general 
practices  of  banks  to  see  whether  the 
loan  policies  and  other  policies  are  on  a 
sound  or  unsound  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
do  not  take  exception  to  tlie  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Virgioia,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  gi,-e  me  a  hear- 
ing. 

I  am  glad  to  eiigage  in  this  colloquy 
v.-ith  the  Senator.  I  am  tJileased  to  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  a  greater  degree  to 
learn  that  my  views  coinoide  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
this  vei-y  important  problem  concerning 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator.  { 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amcivimcnt  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engros.3- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendmenis  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  bg  read  a  third 
time.  . 

The  bill  was  rcpd  the  Ihi'd  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  7060)   was  pas,?ed 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
m.ove  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  v.-as  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLEl^r.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a  "'reed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Hou.'-'e  of  Representatives  tl^.ere- 
on,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  v.-as  agreed  to:  and  thn 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Rocert- 
SON.  Mr.  McClki.i  ^^;,  Mr.  Monkoney.  Mr. 
B.^RTLETT.  Mr.  Y.^PBOROUCH,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  R\NDOLPH.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  AlI-Ott 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
su'-'gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procec-dcd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MORSE  ON 
RECEIVING  DEGREE  FROM  SA- 
LEM COLLEGE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Friday  evening,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  TMr.  Morse  1  received  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  from  Sa- 
lem College  in  West  Virginia. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  our  col- 
league with  this  honor  during  the  cere- 
monies at  that  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Salem  College  has  made  a  most  con- 
structive contribution  over  a  long  period 
of  years  to  the  education  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  West  Virginia,  and 
other  States,  particularly  to  youth  who 
have  not  in  the  past  had  the  finances 
with  which  to  attend  larger  institu- 
tions— not  better  institutions,  bcciu.?? 
Salem  College  is  an  institution  of  ex- 
cellence. 

I  call  attention  to  the  honor  which 
comes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon becau.~e  this  is  more  than  merely 
the  presentation  of  another  honorary 
degree  to  a  man  v.ho  serves  in  j-ublic 
life.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
by  reason  of  hi.s  chairman.ship  of- the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  V.Vlfarc,  has 
perhaps  done  as  mucli  or  even  more  than 
any  Alember  of  Congress  to  bring  educa- 
tional programs  to  our  cliildrcn,  j  yuth. 
and  adults. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  for  me  to 
emphasize  that  the  Senator  has  been 
preeminent  in  his  lcader.ship  in  this  im- 
portant phase  of  the  strengthening  of 
America. 

In  the  remarks  of  the  ."senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  at  this  occasion  at  Salem 
College,  he  said  that  our  most  important 
weapon  is  education.    He  spelled  ou'.  ihc 


value  of  a  college  education  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  saying  that  the  lifetime  earn- 
iu'^s  of  that  iiei'son  would  perhaps 
amount  to  $480,000,  and  that  the  life- 
time earnings  for  a  higli  school  graduate 
would  perhaps  approximate  $290,000. 

The  lifetime  carnin-'s  of  a  young  man 
V  ho  dropped  out  of  high  school  would  be 
approximately  $160,000  to  $170,000.  For 
the  boy  who  dropped  out  at  the  grade 
school  level,  the  anticipated  lifetime 
earnings  would  be  ajiproximately 
$80,000. 

Not  only  has  Senator  Moi^se  been 
preeminent  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
Within  tliis  body,  but  particularly  his 
leadership  in  de\eloping  a  stronger  edu- 
cational program  for  the  United  States 
is  one  to  which  I  call  attention  this 
afternoon  because  of  the  honorary  de- 
gree which  was  conferred  upon  Senator 
Morse  by  this  institution  of  learning  in 
my  State  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  my 
alma  mater,  and  I  know  the  value  of  the 
dedicated  teacher  staff  and  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  institution  in  giving 
training  to  so  many  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women. 

Now  we  are  glad  to  add  as  an  alumnus 
of  tliat  institution  Senator  Morse,  and  in 
no  sense  is  it  merely  an  honorary  one, 
bccau.se  Senator  Morse  is  an  honorable 
man  and  we  thir.k  cf  htm  as  an  active 
member  of  our  own  alumni  body. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  this  body,  that  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Morse  is  the  conscience  of 
education  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


S.  1281.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
ClotilUe   Costa    (Kept.   No.   291). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
thL>    Judiciary,   with    an   amendment: 

S.  130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellcidad 
Caldena  (Rept.  No.  282  ) ; 

S.  207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jo.se  S. 
LVi.stra  ( Roiit .  No.  293  I  ; 

S.  a'sH.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
O:  .sp.iro\  ic  and  Dragica  Rendulic  Gasparovic 
(Rein.  No.  294); 

S.  454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang 
Na  (R'>pt.  No.  295) : 

.S.  517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  William 
D.Taehertv.  Jr.  (Hcpt.  No.  296) : 

S.  551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Bing- 
Yi.i  Lnni  (Rept.  No.  297) ;  and 

S.  778.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  Moric 
(Rppi.No.290). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciLiry.  with  amendments: 

S.  614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evanglia 
M  jshfiii  Kintns  (Rent.  No  298). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  tl.o  Judiciary,  with  amendinents: 

H.R.  4185.  An'act  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Office,  rtnd  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No   301  I  . 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JiKiici.iry,  without  amendment: 

HR.  21(^6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Staiman 
Bros. -Simon   Wrecking   Co.    (Rept.   No.   302). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

5.1912.  A  bill  Id  amend  sections  1,  17a, 
57j.  (;4a(6).  67(b).  G7c.  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcv  Act.  and  for  other  ptirposcs  (Rept. 
No.   277). 

By  Mr.  E.\STLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv.  without  amendment: 

S,  16.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugeninsz 
Lupinski  (Rept.  No.  278); 

S.  G8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mehdi  Heravl 
(Rept    No.  279): 

S.248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Violet  Shina 
(Repi.  No.  280): 

S.  372  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Jesus 
Senra  (Rodriguez)  and  his  wife.  Mercedes  M. 
Miranda  do  Senra    (Rept.  No.  281): 

S.  374.  A  bill  (or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gnil- 
lermo  Castrillo  (Fernandez)    (Rept.  No.  282); 

S.521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.aria  Gio- 
conda  Fcmla   (Rept.  No.  283): 

S.  550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Anthony  Linnane  (Rept.  No.  204): 

Is.  573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Scdat 
M.  Ayata   (Rept.  No.  285); 

S.  G53.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Paluras  (Georgios  Palouras)   (Rept.  No.  286); 

S.  678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hi  Sook 
(Rept.  No.  287): 

S.  703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kimie  Oka- 
moto  Addington    (Rept.  No.  288); 

S.  857  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Styllianl 
Papathanaslou  (Rept.  No.  289);  and 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 

ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  300' 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arts  and  Htimanities,  I  WLsh  to 
report  to  the  Senate,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  S.  1483, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

The  bill  contains  the  proposals 
strongly  supported  by  President  Jolin- 
son's  administration  for  the  Foundation. 
It  also  contains,  I  believe,  the  best  ele- 
ments from  related  legislrtion  intro- 
duced earlier  in  this  Congress  by  Sen- 
ators Gruemng  and  Javits  and  by  my- 
self. Moreover,  I  believe  it  contains 
highly  constructive  provisions  and  ob- 
jectives from  legislation  introduced  dur- 
ing previous  Congresses. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
represents  comprehensive  bipartisan 
effort.  In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to 
pay  .special  tribute  to  Senator  J.-wits. 
He  can  justly  be  tei-med  the  congres- 
sional pioneer  in  legislation  closely  al- 
lied to  the  present  bill.  His  valuable 
efforts  date  back  to  1949.  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  submitted  amendments  which 
were  approved  and  which  I  believe  sub- 
stantially strengthen  S.  1483,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  encouraging  State 
activities  within  the  broad  spectrum  of 

the  arts. 

If  Senate  rules  would  allow  more  than 
one  Senator  to  report  a  given  bill.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  !Mr.  Javits  1,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  subcommittee,  in  reporting  S.  1483 
to  our  body.  I  do  so  in  spirit  and  with 
admiration  for  his  great  leadership  in 
this  field  which  is  of  such  mutual  con- 
cern to  us  both. 


I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  bill. 
The  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YarboroughI  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage our  Nation's  cultural  progress 
date  back  many  years.  His  experience 
v\ith  related  legislation,  as  the  report 
shows,  predates  my  own.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  substance  of  S.  1483,  and 
also  to  the  report  I  am  privileged  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  due  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  we 
adopted  language  in  the  report  pertain- 
ing to  freedom  of  expression  as  one  of  the 
significant  guidelines  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark],  during  the  87th  Congress,  intro- 
duced a  bill  containing  the  concept  of 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  prog- 
ress in  the  art5.  He  is  the  father  of  this 
concept  which  is  an  important  part  of 
the  present  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams  1  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  ]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy  J  also  con- 
tributed their  talents  and  time  to  the 
bill  durjnu  our  careful  deliberations  on  it. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  the  parent  body  of 
the  present  subcommittee.  The  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  and  California 
added  their  abilities  to  the  subcommittee 
this  year. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Grfen- 
iNGl,  who  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  first  bill  to  benefit  both  the 
arts  and  humanities.  S.  111.  Important 
provisions  from  his  bill  are  to  be  found 
in  S.  1483.  together  with  the  language  he 
recommended  to  benefit  studies  in  lan- 
guage, both  modern  and  classic,  and  in 
the  field  of  linguistics.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  has  been  strengthened  significantly 
by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  by  his  close 
association  with  the  development  cf  this 
legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  eminently  wise  and  knowl- 
edgeable chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has  my  par- 
ticular and  abiding  admiration.  It  was 
through  him  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Arts  was  retitled  this  year  to  include 
the  Humanities. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse] .  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1483.  for 
his  cooperation  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  Caiifornia  [Mr.  KuchelI  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1483  at  its  next  print- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
number  of  Senators  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1483.  I  am  indeed  very 
grateful  to  them  for  their  most  helpful 
and  welcome  support.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI  from  my  home  State  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure;   and  I  should 
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like  the  Record  to  show  at  this  point  all 
the  distincruishcd  co?ponsors  of  S.  1483, 
as  reported. 

They  are  Senators  Anderson,  Baht- 
iLTT.  Bass.  Bayh.  Brfwster,  Burdick, 
3ykd  of  West  Virginia,  Case,  Clark, 
Cooper.  Dona.  Douglas,  Fonc.,  Gruen- 
i.vG.  Hart,  Hastke,  Inouye.  Jackson, 
Javits.  Kennedy  of  Ma>.sacliusetts,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Kuciiel,  Long  of 
Missouri.  McCarthy,  McGee.  McGovern, 
T.'cIxTYKE.   Metcalf,   IMiller,    Mc-dale, 

MONTOYA,         MOP.SE.         AIOSS,         MUKPHY, 

Ml'skie,    NEVEr.RCER,    Nelson.    Pastore, 

RANaOLPII,  RiBICOFF.   Tydings.  WiILIAMo 

of  New  Jersey,  and  YAnsoROUGii. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  \vish  to 
express  my  deep  anpieciation  for  the 
crraciousncss  of  ^hc  Senator  from  Rhode 
island  fMr.  PellI.  I  am  convinced  that 
wi:,hout  hLvn.  to  synthesize  the  ideas 
V\-hich  we  had.  this  crrcat  historic  mo- 
ment would  not  now  be  here,  when  we 
take  up  the  bill  wl:iich  is  likely  to  become 
laT\'  to  establish  for  our  Government  the 
position  in  the  whole  field  of  the  arts 
and  culture  in  general. 

I  am.  trratificd  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Irjlond  has  acknowledged  my  own 
efforts,  which  yo  back  15  years.  Let  me 
i-.ay  to  all  S£-nators  that  the  intioduction 
of  this  bill  represents  a  movement  in 
this  countiy  v.-hich  can  be  of  the  greate.-^t 
satisfaction  and  comfort  to  every  Amer- 
ican of  almost  P'ay  kind  which  lias  e-.'cr 
been  preicnled  to  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Scna"or  from  r.h.ode 
Island. 

Mr.  YAREOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  a.vsociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  th.e  Senator  from  New  York 
with  reference  to  the  kader.-hip  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  this  bill. 

It  ha.s  been  my  privilcsc  to  serve  for 
the  las:  three  Congresses  on  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Arts  which  held  hcar- 
irigs  earlier  on  the  bill.  The  hearings 
were  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
ability  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
He  has  now  brcufrht  to  the  Xloor  of  the 
Sena.e  combined  bills  lor  the  creation 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  tiie  Arts 
and  the  Humanilics.  This  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  creation  of  this  Foun- 
dation and  Federal  cnccura::,cment  in 
both  fields  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Such  a  Foundation  was  recommended 
to  the  Government  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  rgo.  It  has  taken  more 
than  a  century  and  a  f;uarter  to  come  to 
th;.>  moment  in  ih.c  h'-triy  of  the  Senate 
today  in  the  Government's  encourage- 
ment cf  the  arts  and  htunanities. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pursued  this  subject  from  year  to  year 
with  great  dilipcnce  and  skill,  and  I  c-ra- 
mend  him  for  it.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  i  Mr.  Jwixsl  has  ulso  worked  with 
liim  for  many  years,  and  deserves  ?reat 
credit  for  his  part  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There- 
port  v. ill  bo  rec  ivcd  and  printed,  and 
:hcK.ivn>wiil  be  placed  on  the  calendae. 


mous    con.^;cnt.    the    second    time,    and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.   2099.  A   biU    for    Uie    relief   of    Giorgio 
Oggiano;   and 

S.  2100.  A.  bUl  for  Hie  f-eli'f  of  Sgt. 
Neil  S.  Murphy,  tJ.S.  Air  Forcfc;  to  the  Com- 
niiitec  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTON'riTALL 
S.    2101.  A    bill    for    the    t  clief    of    Lucia 
VitoUo  Mariano;    to   the   Con  mittee  ou  the 
JlKlici;:rv. 

By  Mr.  BARTLiJTT: 
S.  2102.  .\  bill  to  protect  ni  d  conserve  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to  administer  the 
Pri'nlof  iRl.'nds  for  tlie  cons  ;rvcvtion  of  fur 
ao.ais  and  other  wildlife,  :uid  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Commlttoe  on  C  ammercc. 
^  (See  the  remarks  of  J.Ir.  Bai  tlkit  when  he 
niti-ocluccU  the  above  bill,  wh  Ich  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headinfr. ) 

Ey  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  1  Imself  and  Mr. 

HlCXE.VLOOPLT.)  : 

S.  2103.  A  bill  to  amend  se<  tion  271  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  )s  amended;    to 
the  Joint  Comniiitoe  on  Atorr  ic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  A:NT)EUSON: 

S.J.  Res.  3D.  Joint  resolutio  i  extending  for 
1  vcsr  ii:c  e.xiiting  avuhority  :  or  the  erection 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  oi  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McL?od  Bethune;  to  th(  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adn-ii:ii.<?.tration. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resoluti*  n  to  designate 
the  7th  day  of  November  in  1  )65  as  National 
Teachers'  Day;  to  the  Com  nlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ca  ;e  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  joint  rci  olution,  which 
appear  und.^r  a  separate  heading.) 


— h 

CONCURRENT  RESCJLUTION 
EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS RIXATING  TO  THE  20Tir 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
N.\TIONS  DURING  ircrgR NATIONAL 
COOPERATION  YEAR 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  him.3clf,  Air.  Ful- 
ERicHT,  Mr.  HiCKLNi.copER.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  AiKKN,  and  Mr.  CooptRi  submitted 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.Con.  Res.  36) 
expressin.g  the  .^en.-e  of  the  ('  ■:■.-!•-  ,-s  \^-ith 
respect  to  the  20th  annivcr.^r.rv  of  the 
United  Nations  during  Intco-noiional  Co- 
operation Year,  and  for  other  lun-po.ses, 
\\hjch  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  i 

fSee  the  abot'e  concurrant  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Church,  which  appears  liider  a  sepa- 
rate heading.)  I 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  PR|BlLOVIANS 

Air.  BARITETT.  Mr.  Prr.-'d^  nt.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  far-reachin:;  IjuI  dealing 
witii  the  adniini.tration  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  in  the  Eering  Sea.  1 A  similar  bill 
v.ili  be  introduced  by  licprcser 
Rr.i-Rs. 

Tile  bill  iias  two  principa  titles. 
I  gives  legal  expression  to 
the  Fur  Seal  Convention  rktified  by  tlie 
Compress  on  Thursday.  Janiiary  30.  1964. 
The  Norih  Pacific  Fur  Se^l  Convention 

is  an 


jntative 

Title 
tlie  terms  of 


Eri.I:S    AlvD   JOINTS    RiiSOIUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 


has  been  in  effect  .since  1$11.  It 
pureement  with  Canada,  jjipan.  Ru.ssia, 
and  tlic  United  States  i participating 
which  governs  the  con.s^rvation  and 
utilization  of  the  immen.sels 
uni'-|ue  fur  seal  resources 
Pacific. 


valuable  and 
of  the  North 


This  is  important,  but  even  more  ini- 
l)ortant  is  title  II  which  deals  with  the 
administration  of  the  islands.  This  is 
designed  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands — at  this  late  date — ti'ie 
full  benefits,  rights,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities v.hich  are  theirs  as  citizens  of 
Alaska  and  citizens  of  the  United  Suite:;. 

IPa'X  shrouded  and  remote  in  the  B-^r- 
ing  Sea,  the  Pribdof  Lsland.s  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  serve  as  rookeries  for  ever 
1'2  million  Alaska  fur  seals.  The  C42 
residents  of  tl;e  two  islands  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  Aleut  people  brought 
to  the  islands  by  the  Ru.ssians  in  th? 
early  13th  century  to  harvest  fur  .seals. 
The  Pribilovians  are  experts  in  the  tech- 
niques of  the  harvest  v.hich  extends 
through  July  and  August  each  year. 
Without  them,  the  fur  seal  industry 
would  not  be  as  efficient  and  in-ofitab!e  as 
it  is. 

The  responsibility  for  the  ccnservation 
and  utilization  of  the  fur  .seals  lies  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  also 
has  responsibility  for  the  administrntion 
of  these  islands  and  the  ptjople  on  them. 
These  resnonsibiiities  have  been  dele- 
gated by  him  to  the  Bureau  of  Connric;-- 
cial  Fisheries. 

During  the  Ru<>sian  days  the  Pribilo- 
vians were  treated  as  wards  of  the  state. 
They  v.xro  net  paid  for  their  labor.  They 
worked,  in  a  state  clo.se  to  boiidage,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Ri;s.sian  colonial  of- 
ficials. In  exchange,  they  were  given  the 
food  they  needed  for  life  and  the  clotliing 
and  shelter  they  needed  for  protection. 
They  knew  no  money.  No  iiioney 
changed  hands.  No  savings  were  ac- 
cumulated by  the  pcoi^le;  no  investments 
made.  No  one  starved,  Imt  there  v.'as  no 
escape.  When  the  American  Nation  took 
over  the  sealin,g  operations  on  the 
Pnbilofs,  they  took  over  as  well  this  sys- 
temi.  of  maintaining  the  natives.  It  con- 
tuiued  without  substantial  chanee  until 
1950. 

In  19.t0  the  first  wage  plan  went  into 
effect.  Men  were  paid  for  the  work  they 
performed  and  were  able  to  pay  for  what 
food,  clothing,  and  goods  they  desired. 
Since  1950.  there  have  been  numerous 
improvements  in  the  management  cf  the 
islands  especially  under  the  recent 
leadership  of  the  director,  Howard  Baltzo 
and  the  island  manager.  Howard  Euneau. 
Even  so,  there  is  more  to  be  done. 

The  bill  v.hich  I  introduce  today  is 
designed  to  allow  the  Pribilovians  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  to  obtain 
for  them  the  protection  and  righto  en- 
joyed by  all  American  citizens. 

Interest  in  the  status  of  the  Pribilov- 
ians is  not  new.  All  my  life  I  have  heard 
accounts  of  their  iiroblems.  All  my  life, 
I  lia%e  heard,  too.  the  oflicin]  reassiu"- 
ances  that  Pribilovians  are  being  well  arid 
fairly  treated.  And  yet  the  picblems 
contimie. 

The  bill  wliich  I  intiodure  today,  should 
it  become  law,  will  insure  once  and  for 
all  equality  of  treatment  for  the 
Pribilovians. 

I  cannot  introduce  this  bill  without 
laying  liibute  to  throe  persons  wirh 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  on  its 
IJrepa  ration. 

Fi)-st.  to  Howard  Rock,  iniblishcr  and 
editor  of  the  Tundra  Times,  who,  in  a 
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ce-ies  of  articles  this  wint.f-r,  made  clear 
to* all  w-ho  read  them  that  the  time  had 
come  to  see  that  full  justice  v. as  done 
on  the  islands. 

Secondlv,  to  Willard  Bowman,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Alaska  Stat-e  Commis- 
eion  for  Human  Rights,  who,  at  my  sug- 
gestion and  at  the  instruction  of  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan,  undertook  a  study  of 
the  conditions  on  the  i.slands.  Mr. 
Bo\nnan  has  now  made  his  report.  At 
'-'S  recommendrition.  a  commission  made 
up  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State  of  Alaska  has  now 
b^en  appointed  under  the  direction  of 
Huch  J.  Wade,  secretary  of  stat-e  for 
.AJaska.  Tins  commission  will  under- 
take its  v.ork  this  summer  and  I  look 
foi-ward  to  its  recommendations. 

Thirdly,  to  Donald  McKernan.  director 
of  the  bureau  of  commercial  fsheries, 
v.-ho  has  given  me  his  full  and  continuing 
cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation.  I  have  not  the  slisihtest 
doubt  that  the  bureau  of  commercial 
.^sheries  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  anxious  to  see  that  the  wcl- 
f?.rc  of  the  Prib:lovians  is  served. 
'  Tne  bill  v.hich  I  introduce  is  a  long 
one.  It  provides  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  he  needs  to  see 
•::at  the  following  reforms  are  carried 

out : 

Since  1950.  wages  have  been  paid  and 
civil  service  retirement  benefits  have  been 
calculated  accordingly.  This  bill  will 
sl'.ow  the  inclusion  of  services  performed 
before  1950  in  the  computation  cf  these 


benef.ts 

Tnere  is  now  no  native  owr.ership  on 
the  islands.  There  are  but  two  excep- 
tions: The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  on 
St.  Paul  and  the  Russian  Ortiiodox 
Church  on  St.  George.  These  two 
churches  were  built  durine  the  days  of 
Rissian  ownership  ar.d  were  deeded,  by 
the  treaty  of  cession,  to  their  respective 
congregations.  The  bill  which  I  intro- 
duc«  provides  for  the  tran.'^fcr  of  title 
to  lands,  houses,  and  property  from  the 
government  to  the  citizens.  A  fair  com- 
pensation is  provided  for. 

For  many  years  no  person  could  visit 
the  islands  without  first  receiving  a  pass 
to  do  so  from  the  bureau  of  commercial 
fisheries.  Until  quite  receni'.y.  this  pass 
could  only  be  obtained  in  Seattle.  Now 
at  least,  it  can  be  obtained  on  the  islands 
itself.  My  bill  abolishes  this  odious  pass 
system  in  its  entirety. 

The  bill  which  I  intr(xiuce  today  pro- 
vides for  the  development  and  strength- 
ening of  incorporated  local  government. 
It  provides  that  educational  facihties 
shall  be  operated  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  that  standards  shall  be  maintained 
equal  to  that  of  the  Alaska  education 
system.  The  bill  provides  that  the  bu- 
reau of  commercial  fisheries  may  turn 
over  its  health  and  welfare  responsibili- 
ties as  well. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  do  all  these 
things  but  it  does  not  require  him  to 
do  so  immediately  upon  enactment. 
These  things  take  time  and  it  Is  neces- 
Far\-  to  insure  that  the  Interests  of  U^e 
Pribilovians  are  assured  throughout  the 
transfer  of  responsibilities. 
CXI- — 808 


No  doubt  this  bill  can  be  improved. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  improved  as  hearings 
are  held  and  comments  are  received  from 
the  agencies,  the  State  government  and 
the  Pribilovians  themselves.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  be'-rinning.  an  important  and  sig- 
nificant beginning.  And  it  makes  clear 
the  crood  intentions  and  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  everyone  concerned  to  see 
that  equal  ri:ihts  for  all  apphes  to  the 
PiibiloviaiiS  as  v.-ell  as  to  all  other  Amer- 
icans. 

I  a.-^k  unanimotis  consent  that  a  line- 
by-line  analysis  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
prep.-'.rt  d  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
REiOF.D  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^.e  bill 
will  be  received  arid  appropriately  rc- 
feired:  and,  witliout  objection,  the  line- 
by-line  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recof::'. 

The  bill  'S.  2102'  to  protect  and  con- 
serve the  North  Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to 
administer  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the 
conservation  of  fur  seals  and  other  wild- 
life, and  for  other  pun^oscs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  B.artlett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  liric-by-line  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  B.*RTLEXT  is  as  follows: 

L:xe-ey-L:ne  An.'.-..vs:s 

i:~:.z  I    coNsrp.v.'.Ticx  .».xd  pp.otection  of  the 

N-op.rn  p.KCiric  ftte  seals 

.'?ecl;on  101  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
Anierican  person  or  vessel  to  take  fur  seals 
except  as  provided  under  this  act.  It  also 
requires  .American  vessels  to  a'low  Canadian. 
Japanese,  and  Soviet  officials  to  board  and 
se.'.rch  m  international  waters  if  such  vesie". 
;s  suspected  of  sealing. 

Section  102  allows  Indians.  .Ateuts  ar.d  Es- 
kimos to  seal,  as  they  always  have,  in  srr.ai: 
li.iv.d-propelied  boats  ar.d  without  firer.rms. 
This  pernussion  does  not  extend  to  Indians. 
.\'.eut3  and  Eskimos  employed  by  other  people 
who  are  sealing. 

Section  103  provides  for  the  conducting  of 
scientific  research  and  investigations  and  for 
the  taking  of  fur  seals  for  educational,  scien- 
tif.c.  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Section  104  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
t.ike.  cure,  process  and  sell  fur  seal  skins  and 
to  contract  with  any  public  or  private  agency 
to  do  the  same  In  his  behalf. 

Section  105  authorizes  enforcement  oSici.V.s 
to  board  anv  vessel  suspected  of  sealing  and 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the 
p.^rties  to  the  Fur  Seal  Convention.  It  per- 
mits ti-.e  seizure  of  vessels  and  the  arresting 
of  persons  and  provides  for  the  turning  over 
of  the  arrested  person  of  seized  ve.^i^el  to  the 
nation  having  jiirisdiction  over  person  or 
vessel. 

Section  106  says  that  the  President  sh-all 
appoint  a  U.S.  coiriniissioner  and  may  appoint 
f.  deputy  commissioner.  They  are  to  be  p.-ud 
navel  expenses  and  per  diem. 

Se-rtion  107  etithorizes  the  Secretary  cf 
P:ate  together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
•"erior  to  accept  or  reject  reconimendaticns 
niade  by  the  International  Comniission. 

section  108  authorizes  the  head  cf  any 
Federal  acency  to  .assist  the  Secret.iry  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commission  whenever  such 
Iieip  is  needed. 

Section  109  defines  convention,  party  or 
parties,  comniission,  sealing.  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  import. 

TITLX      n.    .KTMINIStTK.^TlON-       OF      TKE      FF.IBELOF 

i5:_.\Kr>s 
Section    201    provides    tliat    the    Pribilof 
L<=l.ands   'sh.C'    continue   to   be   administered 
&s   a  special   reservation"  by  the  S«rretary 


of  the  InterlcM-  for  fur  seals,  other  wildlife, 
"and  for  other  purposes." 

Section  202  provides  that  the  Secretary- 
may  make  contracts,  agreements  or  leafies  or 
permits  to  public  or  private  agencies  or  per- 
sons including  the  Pribilovians  for  the  use 
of  government-owned  real  or  personal  prop- 
ertv  on  the  i.slands  for  touri?t  accommoda- 
tions, for  educational,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, commercial  purposes  and  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  repair  of  Government 
facilities,  for  transportation  ar.d  storage  of 
food  and  supplies  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
j>roviEicns  oi  this  t.tle. 

Section  203  to  carry  out  the  provisions  cf 
this    title    the    Secretary    may    provide    the 
Pribilovians    with    such    facilities,    services 
nd  eqi;ipnie!it  including  food.  fuel,  shelter, 
■ftnsportat.on.  education,  medical  and  den- 
tal   care,    w.th    or    without    reimbursement. 
He   may   prov.de,   at   rei^sonable   rates,   food, 
fuel,      shelter,      transportation,      education, 
medical  and  dental  care  to  the  employees  of 
the   Department    and    their    dependents,    to 
tourists  and  to  other  persons.     He  may  fur- 
nish Federal  employees  and  dependents  "and 
other  persons"  emergency  medical  care,  in- 
cluding    transportation,     without     charge. 
He  may  purchase  and  transport  such  supplies 
and    equipment    as    he    ccnsidprs    necessary 
and  he  rriay  purchase,  construct  ar.d  main- 
tain   such    facilities    as    may    be    necessary. 
.'\ll  proceeds  from  the  above  w.ll  be  credited 
to  the  current  approjjrlation. 

Section  204  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  CJ-cverror 
of  .A.laska  so  that  the  State  may  assume  the 
full  fesponsibility  for  education  and  the 
costs.  Prevision  is  also  made  for  agreements 
wrth  the  State  to  furnish  adequate  food, 
shelter,  tran.~porta.tion  and  medical  care. 
Such  agreements  must  provide  that  the  State 
will  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Pribilovians  in  the  same  way  as  it  meets  the 
needs  of  all  its  citizens.  The  Secretary  may 
tra:-.£fer  to  the  State,  withcut  reimburse- 
ment, the  title  to  stich  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty a£  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
agreements  arrived  at.  Any  authority  which 
the  Secretary  is  gi-.en  in  this  section  which 
is  Transferred  by  agreement  to  the  State  of 
.\:.-.-:ka  shall  term.inate  6  months  after  the 
eeective  date  of  the  agreement. 

Section  205.  Tlie  Secretary  m.ay  also  enter 
Into  agreemer.ts  with  any  other  Federal 
agency  to  trarxsfer  medical  and  dental  care 
responsibilities. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  aside  as  much  land  on  St.  Paul  Island 
as  necessary  to  establish  a  townsite.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  surveying  of  the  tov,-n£ite  and 
the  issuing  of  a  patent  therefor  to  a  trustee. 
The  trustee  may  convey  title  to  the  Pribi- 
lovians of  the  improved  cr  unimnrcved  lets 


upon  payment 


am:unt  to  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary "  Titles  are  in- 
alicna^le'exccpt  upon  arrrcval  of  the  Secre- 
tarv.  The  lots  so  conveyed  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  sale  and  satisfaction  of  debt5  or 
contract*  except  that  should  a  municip:-! 
corporation  be  established  the  lots  wculd  be 
subject  to  vaxaticn  and  to  sale  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  tax  debts  thereof.  In  determin- 
ing the  pric--s  to  be  charged  for  the  lots,  the 
Secretarv  shall  consider  the  econom.ic  status 
cf  the  Pribilovians.  the  factor  of  isolation 
ar.d  the  restrictive  nature  ol  the  title  to  be 
conveyed  and  the  Improvement's  which  the 
purchaser  may  have  made  upon  them.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  shall  go  into  the 
Pribilof  Islands  fund  in  the  treasury  for  the 
administration  of  the  islands.  Whenever 
the  Secretarv  determines  that  the  commu- 
nity IS  financially  capable,  all  such  revenues 
shall  be  turned  over  to  it.  All  lands  not 
needed  for  Federal  activities  and  not  sold 
under  the  term^  of  this  title  sliall  be  turned 
over  by  the  trustee  to  the  municipality 
either  with  or  without  reimbtirsemer.t . 
■Whien  the  municipality  is  lncorporst«l,  the 
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Secretary  shall  turn  over  title  to  all  streets 
and  alleys. 

Section  207  provides  for  a  $500  fine  or  6 
montlis'  imprisonment  tor  anyone  who  vio- 
lates or  fails  to  comply  with  regulations 
issi;ed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title. 

Section  208  detinci  the  term  "Pribilof 
/Islands." 

Section  209  provides  that  service  by  Pribi- 
lovians  in  the  sealing  operations  performed 
before  January  1,  1950.  Fhall  be  considered 
for  the  computation  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment. And  civil  service  retirement  benefits 
shall  be  paid  accordingly. 

TITLE    III.    GENER.^L 

Section  301  provides  that  any  vessel  caught 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  forfeiture,  skins,  equipment 
and  all.  All  provisions  by  law  relating  to 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  sale  are  made  applica- 
ble to  boats  seized  mider  this  act.. 

Section  302  makes  enforcement  of  the  act 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior,  Treasury,  and  the  Department 
under  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operated. 
It  authorizes  U.S.  district  courts  to  issue 
such  warrants  and  so  forth  as  are  necessary 
for  enforcement  of  the  act.  This  section 
deSncs  the  duties  and  the  activities  which 
eniorcenient  olBcials  will  have  under  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  such  regulations  as  neces- 
sary. 

Section  304.  Persons  violating  titles  I  or 
III  of  this  act  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  a  year, 
or  both. 

Section  305  allows  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  agreements  fur  research. 

Section  306  defines  "person  taking"  and 
"natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands." 

Section  307  authorizes  the  appropriation 
Of  such  sums  as  necessary. 

Section  308  repeals  the  old  Pribilof  Act 
and  amends  the  St.atehood  Act  so  as  to  re- 
place references  to  the  old  Eur  Seal  Act  with 
references  to  the  new. 


DESIGNATION  OF  NOVEMBER  7. 
1965.  AS  "NATIONAL  TEACHERS' 
DAY' 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pre.sicJent,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  requesting  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  proclaim  the  7th 
day  of  November  1965  as  National 
Teachers'  Day. 

National  Teachers'  Day  is  a  fitting- 
way  to  honor  and  praise  the  teachers  of 
America.  We  honor  their  service,  spirit, 
and  dedication.  No  group  contributes 
more  importantly  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

Teachers  play  a  vital  role  in  trainin.t? 
our  youth  today,  to  become  the  responsi- 
ble citizen  of  tomorrow.  They  not  only 
teach  or  instruct,  but  guide,  encourage, 
and  lead  and  this  takes  interest,  imder- 
standing,  and  potent  effort  under  often 
trying  conditions. 

Teachers  frequently  have  provided  the 
impetus  to  their  students  for  further 
achievement  and  contribution  to  society. 
One  teacher,  as  in  the  case  of  President 
Joiinson,  can  encourage  a  pupil  and  in- 
fluence the  shape  of  his  future  life. 
Many  great  Americans  owe  their  first  in- 
.-piration  to  their  teachers. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  country  have 
good  .schools — but  our  schools  are  only 
as  good  as  our  teachers.  It  is  neces.sary 
to  remind  the  citizens  of  this  country  of 
the  contribution  teachers  make  to  the 


national  welfare  and  to  the  growth  of 
the  individual  child,  although  their  con- 
tribution can  never  be  sufficiently 
honored.  Proclamation  of  National 
Teachers'  Day  is  a  small  yet  tangible 
way  to  demonstrate  our  appreciation  for 
all  our  teachers,  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  college  teachers,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  exceptional  child  and  the 
teachers  of  vocational  .skills,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  America. 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFTFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  rect-ived  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  »S  J.  Res.  90 1  to 
designate  the  7th  day  of  November  in 
1965  as  "National  Teachers'  Day,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Case,  v.as  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS RELATING  TO  THE  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  DURING  INTERNATION- 
AL COOPERATION  YEAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco  is  fast 
approaching.  On  June  26  of  this  year 
representatives  from  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  gather  at  San  Franci.^co  to 
celebrate  two  decades  of  achievement 
by  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Both  the  United  Nation.s  Gr neral  A.ssem- 
bly  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  designated  all  of  1965  as 
International  Cooperatio'if  Year. 

During  the  leadership  of  five  Ameri- 
can Presidents — Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson — the 
U.S.  Government  has  renxained  firm  in 
its  commitment  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  accompany 
President  Johnson  to  the  United  Nations 
shortly  after  he  became  President,  where 
I  heard  his  eloquent  .speech  reaffirming 
American  support  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion.  At  that  time,  he  said : 

More  than  ever,  we  support  t'.-.c  United  Na- 
tions as  the  best  instrument  ever  devised  to 
promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  mankiod. 

I  certainly  agree  with  tbe  importance 
President  John.son  attaches  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  v/as  hiehly  jjlca.sed  by  his 
recent  announcement  that;  he  would  at- 
tend the  anniversaiT  celeljration  in  San 
Franci.sco.  I  think  it  is  most  fitting  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  this  symbolic  gathering. 

The  life  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
filled  with  achievements  in  a  variety  of 
areas.  It  has  contributed  f^reatly  to  the 
stability  of  the  world  by  its  work  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  by  its  efforts  in 
.stamping  out  debilitating  diseases  such 
as  malaria,  arid  by  its  effcH'ts  in  helping 
countries  with  the  neces-sary  economic 
aid  for  building  modern  nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  rendered  val- 
uable service  to  the  world  in  encouraging 
the  long-term  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment that  is  absolutely  vital  if  war 
is  to  be  averted.  But  perhaps  even  more 
important  is  the  work  the  United  Na- 
tions has  done  to  dampen  <iown  the  fires 
which  might  lead  to  genrral  war.     In 


helping  mediate  various  crises  such  as 
Berlin  in  1948  and  Cuba  iii  19G2,  the 
United  Nations  Organization  helped 
avert  possible  conflict  between  the  great 
powers.  In  its  role  In  the  Korean  war 
of  1950.  the  Suez  clash  of  1936,  the  Congo 
operation  of  this  decade,  and  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  Cyprus,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  played  an  indispensable  role  in 
quelling  brush  fires  which  mii:ht  well 
have  led  to  a  world  conflagration. 

Becau.se  of  the  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  20th  anniversary 
celebration  of  International  Cooperaiion 
Year,  because  of  oiu'  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  organization,  and  because  of  our 
kifowledge  of  the  need  to  take  further 
steps  to  increase  the  possibilities  tor 
peace  in  the  v.orld.  I  am  submitting,  on 
my  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fri- 
eric;ht,  Mr.  Hickenlogper,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Cooper  a  resolution 
which  affirms  congressional  support  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators will  join  us  in  favoring  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  con- 
cinrent  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The    concurrent    resolution    <S.   Con. 
Res.  36  >   was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follov.s: 
S.  Con.  Rrs.  3G 

Whereas  the  year  1965  marks  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
will  be  celebrated  in  San  Franci.'sco  on  June 
26.  19C5:  aJKl 

Wliereas  the  United  Nations  General  A.^- 
sembly  has  designated  the  year  1965  as  In- 
lerr.ation:U  Cocjperation  Year;    and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proclaimed  1965  a.^  International  Cooper- 
atit>n  Year,  and  has  set  up  a  broad  program 
within  the  e.xecutive  branch  to  review  our 
present  international  policies  in  cooperation 
with  a  biparti.-^an  group  of  distingtushed 
private  citizens;  and 

Wliercas  the  President  has  charged  those 
participating  in  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  program  to  "search  and  explore 
and  canv.-uss  .and  thorouoglily  di.':cuss  every 
conceivable  appronch  and  avenue  of  cooper- 
ation that  could  lead  to  peace;"  and 

Wliereas  the  International  Cooperation 
Year  program  will  culminate  in  a  White 
Houfe  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion which  the  President  ha.s  announced  lie 
will   convene  in  November   1965;    and 

Whereas  during  the  twenty  years  of  it? 
exi.stence  the  United  Nations  has  played  an 
important,  and  at  times  crucial,  role  in  pur- 
suit of  one  of  its  stated  purpo.=es  "to  save 
.succeeding  generatir^ns  from  the  scourge  oi 
war.  v.-hich  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brougli: 
untold  sorrow  to  mankind;"  and 

Whereas  during  that  time  the  United  N~t- 
tions  has  al.so  performed  a  valtiable  .^^ervice 
through  the  specialized  agencies  and  other- 
wise in  helping  to  establish  luuiinn  rlght.s 
and  to  eliminate  those  ancient  enemies  of 
mrinkind--  hunc-er.  poverty,  disease  and  ig- 
norance: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

R^^o'vrd  by  t':r  Senate  (the  House  of  F'p- 
resentalires  coiicurriug) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  of 
America  rededicates  itself  to  the  .principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  international  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order:  and  that  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
urged  to  do  likev;isc. 

Sec  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion for  International  Cofipor.ition  Year  of 
United  States  participation  In  International 
cooperative  activities,  the   executive  branch 
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chnuld  (I)  review  with  a  high  .sen.se  of  ur- 
tpncv  the  current  state  of  international 
neacekeeping  machinery  with  a  view  to  mak- 
inr.  =:r)eciflc  suggestions  for  strengthening 
thU  machinery,  (2)  review  other  major  ele- 
mt-ils  of  international  comnnrnty  a:;d  co- 
ooeration  with  a  view  to  makn.g  .sprci:ic 
sucTcrestions  to  promote  the  growth  of  in- 
stitutions of  international  cooperation  and 
law  and  order,  and  (3)  review  urgently  the 
status  of  disarmament  negotiiaious  with  a 
v'evv  t<3  further  progress  in  reducing  the  dan- 
gers ajid  burden  of  competitive  national 
ann2!"ent£. 

Sec  3.  In  order  to  provide  for  p.rticipa- 
-ion  iJy  the  Congicss  in  the  White  House 
Conf'rtnce  on  International  Cooperation, 
subject  to  an  invitition  by  the  President, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  congi-essional  dele- 
gation of  twelve  members  to  be  compo;,td 
of  sis  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  Prf^ident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
six  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
rppoint'd  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre.'jent.itives.  Any  \acnncy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  delegation  shall  be  filled  in 
the  saine  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orlg- 
i.ial  ftppointments. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
'on  S.    1693,   BANK   MERGER   BILL. 

3Y  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankinc  and  Cu:reiicy  be  au- 
thorized until  midni'-^ht  today  to  file  its 
report  on  S.  1698.  the  bank  merger  bill, 
together  with  supplementary,  individual. 
or  nrinoritv  views  if  desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCISE    TAX    REDUCTION    ACT    OF 
1  ^G5— AMENDMENTS 

.\MFNnr.:FNT  :■  "•    =51 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted 
amendments,  intcrided  to  bo  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8371 1  to  reduce 
excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  ComniUtee  on 
Fmaiice  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

■See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Yovng  of 
Oliio,  which  appears  ur.dcr  a  separate 
heading.) 

.1B0LISH  ATEOCIOt'S  EXCISE  T.^XE5;  OPPOSE  PRO- 
POSED TAX  ON  rUEL  VsED  FOR  T3-\VEL  O.N  IN - 
Li>rp     WATERWAYS 

AMENOMTNT     NO,      251 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
all  Americaiis  rejoiced  when  President 
Johnson  requested  the  Congress  to  e'.im- 
inate  many  excise  taxes  and  reduce 
others.  Excise  taxes  are.  in  reality,  sales 
taxes.  Tliesc  obnoxious  taxes  burden 
most  those  who  have  least.  They  violate 
the  sound  principle  of  just  taxation,  that 
taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  the  con- 
tmuation  of  these  various  atrocious  war- 
time tax  measures  and  have  on  numer- 
ous occasions  urged  their  repeal.  I  did 
?<>  as  a  member  of  the  Conunitiee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  81st  Coneross  when 
I  scned  as  Conrrc.<^sman  at  Large  from 
Ohio.  My  first  speech  in  the  Senate. 
early  in  1959,  was  in  opixv^ition  to  the 


continuation  of  excise  taxes,  particularly 
the  tax  on  telephone  users  for  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls. 

These  abominable  taxes  were  imposed 
during  World  War  II  as  necessary  fund- 
rai'-ing  measures  for  the  war  effon  and 
to  restrain  the  use  and  purchase  of 
:caxce  and  vital  sei  vices  and  commodi- 
tielP  For  example,  to  discourage  people 
from  travelin::'  by  airplanes  and  to  en- 
courase  spending  moi.ey  to  purchase 
Government  bonds  instead  of  buying 
jeweh-y.  leather  roods,  and  so  forth.  To- 
day, however,  the  imposition  of  excise 
taxes,  or  the  .so-called  luxur\^  taxes,  un- 
necessarily burdens  Americans.  They 
.serve  only  to  help  restrict  private  pur- 
chasing i3ov,v:r.  to  stifle  incentive,  and  to 
hold  back  economic  ;:rowth. 

Mr.   President,   the   Nation   is   in   the 
mid.st   of   an   unprecedented   period    of 
prosperity   in    which    our    economy   has 
continually  moved  ahead  for  52  months. 
All  indications  are  that  this  will  con- 
tinue.   There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  income 
tax  cut  enacted  lost  year.     This  placed 
S14  billion  in  the  pocketbooks  of  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women,  created 
an   additional   S28   billion   in   consumer 
buying  power,  aided  in  the  creation  of 
nearly  2  million  additional  jobs  which 
brought  about  the  lowest  unemployment 
rat-e  in  7  years,  and  allowed  busme.'^smen 
to   invest  an   additional   S6-2   billion   in 
))lant-s  and  machinery.    All  this  occurred 
while  prices  remained  stable.    This  is  an 
unprecedented  achievement. 

I  am  delichted  that  the  President  has 
recommended  a  7-pcrcent  reduction  in 
the  telephone  tax  effective  next  January, 
with  complete  repeal  by  1969.  and  the  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  automobiles,  and  elimination  of 
the  taxes  on  such  items  as  jewelry-,  furs, 
toilet  anicles  and  ccsmetics.  luggage, 
handbags  and  other  leather  goods. 
These  may  have  been  lu.xuries  in  years 
cone  by,  but  today  they  are  neces.sities. 
Ask  any  businessman  if  his  briefcase  or 
luggage  is  a  luxury.  Ask  any  women  if 
she"  considers  her  handbag  and  lipstick 
as  luxuries.  It  certainly  is  not  realistic 
in  this  day  and  age  to  term  light  bulbs, 
t-clephones.  televLsion  sets,  automobiles, 
radios,  refrigerators,  fishing  poles,  and 
inexpensive  cameras,  "luxurie.'^." 

Ina.smuch  as  some  excise  taxes  are 
necessaiT  for  our  good  "Uncle"  to  operate 
efficiently.  I  am  not  opposed  to  sump- 
tuary la.xcs  on  alcohol  and  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  which  have  been  imposed  for 
many  years,  and  which  bring  in  sizable 
revenues  to  cur  Government.  However. 
I  am  definitely  opposed  to  the  regressive 
taxes  en  necessities,  which  lay  the 
h.cavicst  burden  on  the  porrest  people. 

Mr.  Presider.t.  I  was  distressed  that 
the  President  recommenced  the  5-per- 
cent tax  on  air  travel  be  made  perma- 
nent and  that  additional  taxes  be  placed 
on  the  air  transportation  industry. 
Travel  by  air  is  no  loneer  a  luxury.  It  is 
a  vital  and  fundamental  part  of  our 
transportation  sy.-tem  and  communica- 
tions network.  In  most  instances  it  is  a 
necessity.  It  Ls  just  about  the  only 
means  of  public  transportation  between 
many  of  our  cities,  and  in  some  States, 
such  as  Alaska,  it  is  practically  the  only 


means  of  transportation.  Twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  air  travel  might 
have  b^en  considered  a  luxury  in  many 
instances,  but  today  there  are  few  who 
would  Que.-tion  the  fact  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sity for  m.illions  of  Americans.  It  is  un- 
con.scionable  to  continue  to  le\T  the  tax 
on  air  tran.sportation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  at  the  present 
time  the  civil  users  of  our  airways  are  not 
payin-J  their  full  share  of  airway  costs. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  valid 
ariTument.  In  the  past,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  subsidized  our  railways  and 
still  does  so  by  various  means.  The  tax 
on  railways  pas.?ongers  was  abolished 
.some  time  ago.  M^ny  indu.str:es  have 
been  indirectly  aided  and  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  special 
taxes  are  not  placed  on  them  because  of 
that  fact.  At  a  time  when  we  are  elim- 
inating taxes  on  furs,  playincr  cards,  juke- 
boxes, and  other  purely  amusement  de- 
vices, it  is  unconscionable  to  add  to  the 
cost  of  necessaiT  air  travel. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  8371  which  would  completely 
abolish  the  5-percent  tax  on  air  trans- 
portation. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the   amendment  be   printed,   and 

printed  in  the  Record.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am.endment  will  be  received,  printed. 
printed  in  the  Recofid.  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  251'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
ioliows: 

On  page  30  beginning  with  line  23.  strike 
out  an  through  l;ne  6  on  page  31  'section 
303  of  the  bill,  relating  to  tax  en  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air  ) . 

On  page  46.  strike  out  V.r.f^i  6  through  10. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  our  inland 
waterways.     The  President  has  recom- 
mended a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  all 
fuel  used  for  travel  on  the  inland  water- 
ways, both  for  business  and  recreational 
purposes.     The  imposition  of  this  ta^ 
would  do  great  harm  to  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.     Our  great  State  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie  and 
on  thje  south  and  much  of  the  east  by  the 
Ohio  River,  two  of  the  world's  greatest 
irJanti   waterways.     In   addition.   Ohio 
teems  with  rivers  which  are  vital  to  the 
economv  cf  the  State — the  Scioto,  the 
Maumee.  the  Cuyahoga,  the  Miami,  the 
Mahoninc:,  the  Muskingum,  to  name  a 
few.     Also,  our  State  abounds  in  grea: 
inland  lakes  which  provide  recreational 
facihties  for  boating  enthusiasts — Grand 
Lake  and  Indian  Lake,  to  name  two  of 
the  largest.    A  tax  on  fuel  used  on  these 
important  waterway?  could  be  ruinous  to 
manv  parts  of  the  State.    The  same  is 
true."  I  am  sure,  of  many  States  in  the 
Union  blessed  with  great  inland  water- 
ways. 

Low -cost  wat-er  transportation  and 
the  national  policies  which  make  it  pos- 
sible have  been  fully  justified  by  expe- 
rience. We  must  continue  as  we  have 
done  since  the  earnest  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  the  Nortliwest  Ordinance 
of  1787  was  adopted,  and  the  first  settle  s 
floated  down  the  Ohio  River,  to  improve 
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and  maintain  our  lakes  and  rivers,  har- 
bors, bays,  and  sounds  as  common  high- 
ways forever  free  to  all  our  iDCople.  with- 
out tolls  or  taxes  or  any  imposition  on 
their  use.  Andrew  Jackson  truly  said 
long  ago: 

Ail  improvements  e.ffected  by  the  general 
funds  of  ihc  Nation  for  general  use  should  be 
open  to  tiie  enjoyment  of  all  our  fcUow 
citizens,  exempt  fr^-.m  the  payment  of  toUs 
or  any  imposition  of  that  character. 

A  reversal  of  that  policy  pursued  with- 
out significant  interruption  since  the 
earliest  days  of  our  national  life,  tiirouali 
the  imposition  of  tolls  or  user  taxes  would 
discourage  waterway  use  and  waste 
priceless  public  assets.  Imposing  such 
regressive  taxes  should  not  even  be  con- 
sidered. It  would  severely  dislocate 
established  competitive  and  community 
relationships  and  discourage  economic 
growth,  inflicting  serious  hardships  on 
communities  in  depressed  areas  whose 
future  prospects  depend  directly  on  full 
"development  of  their  water  resources. 
The  use  of  Ihe  watenvays  of  our  States 
and  the  Nation  should  always  be  avail- 
able and  free  for  all  our  citizens. 

It  would  be  imconscionable  to  consider 
imposing  a  discriminatory  excise  tax  or 
any  sort  of  tariff,  or  tax,  on  the  use  of 
our  watenvays.  To  do  so  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  against  the 
public  welfare,  and  would  hamper  our 
economy,  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  their 
jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worthy 
and  industrious  men  and  women,  and 
economic  depre.-sion  for  many  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will 
eliminate  the  outrageous  5-percent  tax 
on  air  travel  when  it  considers  this  gen- 
eral legislation.  Also.  I  shall  stronsly 
oppose  any  attempt  to  impose  a  tax  on 
those  who  use  our  inland  waterways. 

Each  year  since  World  War  II  the 
Congress  has  extended  these  excise  taxes 
for  1  year,  holding  out  the  promise  to 
citizens  that  each  year  will  be  the  last 
year  for  them.  Very  short'y  the  annual 
renewal  dat-e  will  be  upon  us.  This  year 
that  promise  will  become  a  reality.  After 
June  30  of  this  year,  most  of  these 
regressive  excise  or  sales  taxes  will  no 
longer  plague  Americans.  They  will  be 
swept  out  of  existence  and  be  buried  un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung. 


ternational  affairs.  Tha  amendment 
would  add  less  than  $3.5  million  to  the 
appropriation  request  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  fif;cal  year  1966. 
and  would  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  to — 

Provide  grants  to  coIliSp'^es  and  uni- 
versities to  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  international  affairs  pro- 
grams to  train  individuals  for  overseas 
busine.^s  or  Government  work,  for  work 
iii  r!,c  United  States  in  international  af- 


imendment  (No.  255 1   is  as  fol- 


fairs.  or 
int 


irs.  or  for  teaching  or  re^arch  work  in 

ternational  affairs; 

Provide  stipends  for  stijdcnts  ur.de'r- 
taking  advanced  trainavr  in  order  to 
teach  international  aflairj  in  colleges; 
and  1 

Provide  grants  to  colleges  to  help  in 
the  establisliment  of  shorti-term  or  reg- 
ular session  institutes  on  international 
affaii-s  for  high  school  tr-achei's,  with 
stipends  for  these  participating  in  the 
program.  [ 

This  legislation  is  required  to  meet  the 
growing  national  need  for  expertise  in 
international  affairs.  The  bill  grew  out 
of  a  Library  of  Congress  survey  of  32 
U.S.  universities  and  coUe.'jcs.  conducted 
several  years  ago  at  my  rtqucst.  which 
emphasized  the  need  for  expanding  and 
improving  programs  in  international  af- 
fan-s  studies  0:1  hieh  prioritj'. 

A  greater  niunber  of  students,  teachers, 
businessmen,  professional  people,  and 
Government  officials  must  be  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  gi'owing  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  The  increasing  responsibili- 
ties inherent  in  U.S.  free  world  leader- 
ship require  additional  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  and  expand  the  scope  of  in- 
ternational affairs  studies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
•/appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  < No.  252)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Laljor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

.^IvIEN'DMrNT  XO.   2S3 

Mr.  CASE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
bill  600.  supra,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  ordered  to  be  pi-inted. 


OF 


srrfit 


STRENGTHENING  THE  EDUCATION- 
AL   RESOURCES,    AND   FINANCIAL 

.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STUDENTS  IN 
POSTSECONDARY  AND  HIGHER 
EDUCATION — AMENDMENTS 

AMEND.ME.NT    NO.    252 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  subi 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me.  to  the  bill  iS.  600  i  to  strengthen 
the  educational  resources  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  students  on  postsecondary 
and  higher  education.  This  amendment, 
if  adopted,  will  expand  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act,  providing  grants 
and  stipends  to  encourage  the  training 
of  students  and  teachers  for  work  in  in- 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT 
1965— AMENT)MENT,3 

.AMKXDMFXTS    NO.    J --14 

■  Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S.  1837  >  to  am.cnd  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
artft-nded,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
v.ere  ordered  to  lie  on  the 'table  and  to 
be  printed.  j 

.■\MENaME.NT  :>:o.  a^is 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  Reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  1837,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  19C5,  and  ask  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  ^ill  lie  on  the 
table. 


The 
lows : 

On  page  4.  line  21.  strike  out  "July  1,  1966" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  19C7." 

On  page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  "$7,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,000,000." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  providing  for 
modest  expansion  in  the  provision  lor 
assistance  to  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  would  extend 
until  July  1.  1967  the  exclusion  from  the 
provision.s  of  the  Battle  Act  whicii  these 
projects  have  enjoyed.  As  reported  by 
the  committee.  S.  1837  wotild  repeal  tliis 
exclusion  effective  July  1.  1966.  It  sccm.s 
to  me  that  since  tlie  bill  provides  genera! 
authorization  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
giauis  o\er  a  2-ytar  period,  it  is  oniy 
fair  that  tiie  Battle  Act  exclusion  sliould 
remain  in  effect  for  the  term  of  the  bill. 

There  is  a  specific  case  in  point  to 
which  tills  2-ycar  extension  would 
apply.  It  is  the  Ainorican-s]3onsorcd 
children's  hospital  in  Krakow,  Poland, 
which  has  been  supported  under  tlie  for- 
eign assistance  program  since  1959.  Al- 
thougli  the  main  hospital  structure  h?.s 
been  completed,  the  American  committci; 
responsible  for  tins  excellent  project, 
now  is  actively  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  nurses'  residence  and 
school  and  a  new  laboratory  structure 
They  hope  to  be  able  to  undertake  a 
feasibility  study  of  these  proposed  expan- 
sions with  counterpart  assistance  during 
fiscal  1966.  and  if  the  results  are  favor- 
able, to  proceed  with  construction  in  fi.s- 
cal  1967.  They  could  not  proceed  beyond 
the  feasibility  study  under  the  rcpea; 
date  of  July  1.  1966.  provided  in  the  bill 
approved  by  committee.  For  this  reason 
It  seems  to  me  tliat  it  is  only  fa:r  that 
tlie  exclusion  extend  to  July  1.  1967,  .-o 
that  this  worthy  project  could  be  under- 
taken if  it  is  found  to  be  feasible. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  in- 
crease by  S2  million  the  amount  author- 
ized for  use  in  each  of  the  fiscal  vcars 
19G6  and  1967. 

I  would  .say  at  tlic  outset  that,  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  I  am  not  an  ad- 
vocate of  indefinite  expansion  of  our 
various  assistance  programs.  In  the 
case  of  the  hospitals  and  schools,  how- 
ever. I  note  that  the  total  authorization 
is  being  cut  from  S18  million  for  fiscal 
1965  to  $(  million  in  eacli  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years,  by  terms  of  the  committee 
bill.  While  I  agree  with  many  of  the 
guidelines  which  the  administration  hn? 
laid  down  with  respect  to  continuation 
of  tills  kind  of  assistance,  it  docs  seem 
to  me  that  the  phaseout  has  been  ex- 
tremely abrupt,  and  that  it  will  redound 
to  the  detriment  of  many,  many  worthy 
projects  around  the  world.  I  under- 
stand, moreover,  that  the  $7  million 
which  had  been  allowed  by  the  admin- 
istration, is  very  fully  programed  and 
that  there  is  virtually  no  leeway  for 
meeting  new  needs. 

The  amendment  v.hich  I  propose  would 
allow  a  modest  increase  of  the  authoriza- 
tion to  so  million  in  each  of  the  2  fiscal 
years.  It  would  not.  to  be  sui-e.  cover  all 
of  the  worth.y  projects  which  probably 
should  be  supported,  but  it  will  allow  at 
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least  for  consideration  of  some  of  the 
most  deserving. 

In  particular,  it  mit:ht  allov.-  for  the 
S175  GOO  needed  to  make  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  Krakow  Hospital  expansion 
p'-ojcct,  and  subsequent  construction 
funds  if  that  study  is  favorable. 

^notlier  extremely  worthy  project 
wliich  lias  come  to  my  attention  and 
which  certainly  should  receive  consid- 
cratioil  under  tliis  program  is  tlie  Hadr.s- 
sih-Hebre\v  Univer.sily  Medical  Center 
H  Jerusalem,  which  is  an  cxp;  iiding 
complex  of  the  most  modern  facilities 
for  tef-chinc:,  iiealing.  and  research  in 
most  of  the  medical  scieno-s.  injL.ui.;g 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  pharmacol- 
ocy  schools.  This  facility,  which  is  train- 
ing an  incieasing  number  of  medical 
specialist-s  for  service  throuchout  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  African  re- 
gions, is  stroni^ly  supioorted  by  the  Ha- 
das.sah  Medical  Relief  Association.  Inc.. 
anonprofit  orcanization  with  branches  in 
the  50  States.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  notwithstanding  the  superb  efforts 
of  this  association  to  sui^port  the  center 
in  Jerusalem,  there  are  distinct  limits  to 
t!ie  volunteer  suppoit  xUiich  can  be 
counted  on  to  finance  capital  expansion 
of  the  Center. 

I  attach  at  this  point  a  list  of  facilities 
planned  under  the  capital  construction 
program  of  the  Hadassah  Center  for  the 
years  1966  and  1967.  and  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  jioint. 

There  being  no  olDJection.  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

HADASS,'»H    MlDICAL    REIIEF    ASSOCIATION.    iNC  . 

Procf.a.ms    of    Ni\v    Capital    CONSTnftTioN 

AND  Research  for  Fiscal  Years   19GG  and 

1967 

Hadassah-Selingsburg  Comprchensue 

School. 

Hadassah-Brandeis  Vocntional  School. 

Vocational    RUidance   facilities. 

J.  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center. 

Nurses  residence. 

Kidney  tranr-plant  laboratorj-  and  operat- 
ing theater. 

Neurological  institute. 

Ophtlialmological  institute. 

Nursing  postgraduate  school. 

New  research  laboratories. 

Equipment  for  mother  and  child  p.iVilion 

Research  animal  breeding  house. 

Resident.s  and  interns  hostel. 

Pediatric-studcnt  conference  room. 

Air-condit;onin£^  of  radial  Intensive  care 
imit  of  the  medical  center. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  total  cost  of  these 
projects  planned  at  the  Jcnisalem  Center 
wi'.l  be  about  $1,375,000  and  that  only 
about  $2  million  can  be  anticipated  in 
contributions  to  the  Hadassah  Relief 
Association  and  that  the  balance  must 
come  from  other  sources.  Hadassah 
hopes  that  it  mi?ht  be  considered  for 
counterpart  assistance  under  terms  of 
the  amendment  which  I  propose. 

I  might  add  that,  with  reaard  to  the 
two  projects  v.hich  I  have  mentioned, 
there  are  ample  prospects  for  financing 
through  U.S. -owned  counterpart  cur- 
rency. I  understand  that  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  approximately  $62  million  in 
Israeli  pounds  and  approximately  $494 
million  in  Polish  zlotys.    To  my  mind. 


there  could  be  no  more  worthy  way  of 
making  use  of  these  foreign  currency 
holdings. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2^6 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  am.end- 
mcnls,  inter.dcd  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
tj  tl'ie  bll  'IIR.  cr.75i  to  i^-ovide  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged  un- 
der the  Social  Sccuiity  Act  with  a  sup- 
plementary health  benefits  program  and 
an  exjianded  jirogram  of  medical  assist- 
ance, to  increa.'^^c  benefits  under  the  Old- 
Ar:e,  Survivors,  and  D'sabUity  Insurance 
System,  to  imjn-ove  the  Fedei-al-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
C'^mmittee  on  Firance  and  ordered  to  be 
in-'nted. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  tr,  announce  the  following  schedule 
of  heariu'-'s  on  bills  pending  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  a.ss  pncd  to  subcommittees 
v.liich  I  chair: 

June  22  throu:jh  25.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  v.ill  hear  witnesses  on  S  256, 
repeal  of  section  14' bi  of  the  National 
Lobor  Relations  Act:  and  on  S.  731  and 
H.R.  5883,  amcndinents  to  the  bonding 
provi.sions  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act. 

July  6  throuph  9  and  12  through  16. 
the  subcommittee  will  hear  v.itnesses  on 
S.  1986.  extension  of  coverage  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  amendments  to  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Meanwiiile.  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty,  which  has  pending  S.  1759, 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  will  liear  vdtnesses  on  June  28 
and  29. 


ON     DO- 
SURPLUS 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
MESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
PROPERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  that  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  the  domestic 
and  forci'in  surplus  property  program  on 
Thursday.  June  10  at  2  p.m..  and  Friday. 
June  11  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3302  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Future 
hearings  will  be  held  on  this  subject  and 
those  who  desire  to  testify  later  should 
s.i  notify  Mr.  Glenn  Shriver  of  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  VIETNAM— ADDRESS 

BY    THE    VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President,  on 

June  1,  at  Michigan  State  University,  in 

East  Lansing,  Mich..  Vice  President  Hu- 


bert H.  Humphrey  delivered  an  address 
on  the  administration's  position  in  'the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

In  his  usual  able  manner,  the  Vice 
President  underscored  the  basic  reasons 
governing  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Addp.ess  by  the  Vice  President  at  Michigan 
Sr.ATE  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich, 
ON    June    1,    1965 

It  is  a  pleastxre  to  accept  the  Invitation  of 
the  Michigan  State  People-to-People  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Coming    here    today    from    Washington — 
once  aptly  described  as  "a  city  of  southern 
plTiciency  and  northern  charm" — it  is  refresh- 
ing to  return  to  the  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment,  of   expectation   and   love   of   learning 
that   is  characteristic  of  a  great   university. 
Action  is  to  the  politician  what  reflection 
is  to  the  scholar — and  as  a  political   leader, 
it  is  a  re'A'arding  experience  to  confront  the 
entiiusiastic  questioning  of  the  student  and 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  professor. 
It  is  a  welcomed — if  risky — experience. 
It   is   welcome,   because   nowhere   are  solid 
arguments   and   perceptive   judgments   more 
appreciated. 

It  is  risky  because  nothing  chills  nonsense 
like  exposure  to  the  brisk  air  of  a  university. 
Tlie  suljject  which  I  am  about  to  dis- 
cuss vith  you  is  appropriate  for  this  audi- 
ence because  it  pertains  to  war  and  peace. 
No  grotip  should  be  more  interested  in  war 
and  peace  than  those  who  will  be  expected, 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  if  war 
should  come. 

It  is  therefore  a  natural  and  healthy 
phenomenon  that  v.ar  and  peace  in  south- 
east Asia  shoiUd  have  become  the  subject  of 
lively  debate  and  vigorotts  -^iscusslon  on 
university  campuses  across  the  country. 

As  the  debate  on  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  flourished  during  the  past  6  months,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  be  challenged 
to  match  deeds  uith  words  in  opposing 
aggression  and  defending  the  freedom  of  a  , 
friendly  nation. 

We  have  met  that  challenge. 
Our  firm  and  decisive  response  to  naked 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam  has 
demonstrated  to  our  friends  that  our  power 
remains  preeminent  and  our  devotion  to 
freedom  firm — and  to  our  foes  that  the 
United  States  is  no  paper  tiger. 

The  measured  application  of  American 
power  proves  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
aggression  in  whatever  form,  that  we  shall 
not  be  forced  to  choose  between  humiliation 
and  holocaust,  that  the  firmness  of  our  re- 
sponse in  no  way  diminishes  our  devotion 
to  peace. 

Our  action  in  Vietnam  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  wliich  the  American  people 
must  be  prepared  t-o  wage  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve free  civilization  as  we  know  it  and  re- 
sist  the  expansion   of  Communist   power. 

It  is  a  further  indication  that  the  break- 
up of  the  bipolar  world,  which  has  character- 
ized the  international  relations  cf  the  past 
two  decades,  and  the  easing  ot  tensions  be- 
tween East  and  West  following  the  nuclear 
test  ban.  may  have  changed  the  pattern  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  world  affairs,  but  it  has 
not  diminished  it. 

We  retain  the  role  of  leader  of  the  free 
world  that  we  inherited  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  in  that  role  our  responsibilities 
remain  worldwide.  In  that  role  our  r^ponsi- 
bility  extends  to  distant  Asia  as  well  as  to 
countries  on  our  doorstep. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  we  intend  to  meet  those 
responsibilities. 
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It  Wcos  in  the  role  of  defender  of  the  free 
world  that  we  originally  made  a  commitment 
to  Vietnam  in  1954. 

It  was  in  this  role  that  three  administra- 
tions maintained  that  commitment. 

Althotigh  as  students  of  history  yon  may 
debate  the  wisdom  of  the  original  decision 
to  take  up  tlie  responsibilities  which  the 
French  relinquished  in  1954.  this  question 
has  little  relevance  for  the  policymaker 
today. 

President  Johnson  in  liis  Baltimore  speech 
of  April  7  and  his  Washington  speech  of 
May  13  spelled  out  those  alternatives  and 
Which  we  have  chosen  as  the  basis  of  our 
policy. 

They  are  three; 

First.  In  the  face  of  armed  conflict,  in 
the  face  of  contintied  aggressions,  we  will 
not  withdraw,  we  will  not  abandon  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.     We  shall  keep  our  word. 

Otir  refusal  to  withdraw  Is  based  on  our 
recosnition  that  sudden  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  would  only  weaken  the  position  of 
free  societies  in  Asia — which  cotild  only  re- 
gard withdrawal  as  a  loss  of  interest  by  the 
United  States  in  the  area  and  an  enticement 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  Communist 
China. 

In  refusing  to  withdraw  we  reject  the  be- 
lief that  by  some  Hegelian  law  of  inevitabil- 
ity, China  is  destined  to  swallow  up  all  of 
Asia.  And  I  find  it  curious  that  proponents 
of  the  inevitability  theory  so  often  combine 
it  with  advocacy  of  the  Titoist  doctrine  that 
Vietnam  would  become  an  independent  neti- 
tral  nation  if  we  would  withdraw  otir  mili- 
tary forces.  The  arguments  are  absoliucly 
incompatible. 

We  refuse  to  withdraw  in  the  certnin 
knowledge  that  withdrawal  would  mean  the 
betrayal  of  those  who  have  opposed  the 
spread  of  communism  in  southeast  Asia, 
would  mean. certain  death  or  exile. 

Finally,  in  relation  to  the  Sino-Soviet  con- 
test, a  withdrawal  by  us  would  vindicate  the 
Chinese  thesis  that  militancy  pays — and  dis- 
credit the  Soviet  thesis  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

Second.  Recognizing  that  a  political  so- 
lution of  the  conflict  is  essential,  we  stand 
ready  to  engage  In  unconditional  discus- 
sions. We  have  no  desire  for  ftirther  mili- 
tary escalation  of  the  war.  We  stand  ready 
to  consider  any  solution  which  would  bring 
peace  and  justice  to  all  of  Vietnam,  North 
and  South. 

I  would  like  to  make  crystal  clear  who 
is  in  favor  of  a  political  settlement  and  who 
is  opposed,  who  has  offered  the  olive  branch 
and  who  has  rejected  it.  President  John- 
son has  afarmed  not  only  our  willinsness  to 
hold  unconditional  discussions  to  end  the 
war.  but  our  ardent  desire  to  do  so. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  in  Hanoi  and  Peiping? 

They  have  rejected  every  peace  offer  from 
any  source.  They  have  spurned  the  efforts 
of  the  U.N.  to  mediate.  They  have  scorned 
the  offer  of  the  British.  TTiey  have  brushed 
aside  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Government. 
In  short — the  Communist  governments  in 
Hanoi  and  Peiping  have  rejected  all  efforts 
to  restore  peace  and  Justice  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

Third.  We  recognize  that  the  people  of 
Vietnam  must  have  a  catise  for  which  to 
fight,  they  mtist  have  hope  of  a  better  day. 
We  have  made  It  clear  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam that  to  improve  their  lives  and  fulfill 
their  hopes  we  stand  ready  to  support  a 
massive  cooperative  development  effort — not 
only  for  Vietnam  but  for  all  of  sotitheast 
Asia.  It  is  our  hope,  as  President  Johnson 
has  said,  that  "the  works  of  peace  can  bring 
men  together  in  a  common  effort  to  abandon 
forever  the  works  of  war." 

These  three  principles — honoring  our  mili- 
tary commitment,  a  continuing  willingness  to 
seek  a  political  solution,  and  a  massive  eco- 


nomic   development    program — remain    the 
bases  of  our  policy. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  the  United  States  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  free  world  bec.aisc  it  confronts 
us  with  a  bold  new  form  of  aggression — 
which  could  rank  in  militliry  importance 
with  the  discovery  of  gunjxiwder.  I  refer 
to  the  war  of  national  liberation. 

Vietnani  offers  a  classic  eiLimpIe  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  milicnnt  Communist 
forces  intent  on  deliberate  Subversion  of  a 
country  from  within. 

There  we  have  seen  a  Coinitiuuist  state  re- 
fuse to  leave  its  neighbor.^  in  peace.  We 
have  seen  the  infiltration  of  Communist 
cadres  to  strengthen  and  direct  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  violation  of  international  accords. 
We  have  seen  the  Communitt.s  v.-ho  control 
and  direct  the  war  from  Hanoi  insist  that 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  internal  be- 
cause many  of  the  Vietcong  f.rc-  Soutli  Viet- 
namese. We  have  seen  theon  portray  the 
struggle  as  a  civil  war — in  wrliicli  the  popu- 
lar forces  are  arrayed  against  American  im- 
periali.?m.  [ 

It  is  this  new  sophisticatep  form  of  war- 
fare that  is  beconiing  the  major  challenge  to 
our  security,  to  the  security  of  all  free 
nations.  This  new  warfare  is  often  more 
dangerous  than  the  old — a  wfir  in  which  the 
leaders  cannot  be  located,  in  which  the 
sources  of  supply  cannot  ba  easily  cut  off, 
in  which  the  enemy  forces  aje  not  outsiders 
but  indigenous  troops — in  which  signed 
truces  do  not  halt  the  struefle. 

The  supreme  cliallenge  tr>tiay  is  to  prove 
to  our  Communist  foes  and  our  freedom- 
loving  friends  that  the  new  fjice  of  war  is  no 
less  pernicious  than  the  old,  that  it  can 
be  defeated  by  those  of  strdng  mind,  stout 
heart,  and  a  will  of  steel.  We  know  now 
that  most  Communist  regimes  do  not  desire 
to  blow  the  world  to  pieces.  Tliey  prefer  to 
pick  it  up  piece  by  piece. 

How  do  we  successfully  meft  the  challenge 
posed  by  wars  of  national  liberation?  We 
need  a  balanced  military  f0rce  comprising 
air,  sea,  and  land  power.  Wg.  need  maximum 
flexibility  in  our  forces — making  it  possible 
to  respond  rapidly  to  any  situation.  We  need 
men  experience  in  guerrl!!.'.  agsd  psychological 
warfare,  in  all  the  paramilitary  arts  that  are 
practiced  in  %vars  of  national.  liberation.  We 
must  adapt  our  aircraft  and  iiiips  to  the  con- 
ditions we  find.  We  must  eelearn  the  tac- 
tics of  ground  warfare  in  a  l-uerrilla  setting 
and  adapt  our  cquiprner.t  atd  our  weapons 
accordingly. 

Overwhelming  military  pother  alone  is  not 
an  adequate  response  to  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. Since  tliese  wars  f^ed  on  seething 
social  discontent,  success  in  Oiun'ering  them 
requires  a  subtle  blending  of  ccuiiomic  aid. 
political  expertise,  educatiofial  efforts,  iii- 
formation  and  propaganda  J)rograms — com- 
bined with  m.ilitary  power. 

Where  wars  of  liberation  flO"^'<rish.  the  mili- 
tary struggle  is  btit  one  part  tf  a  ;  ri-c-r  social 
and  politic. il  struggle.  And  '!.■■  o  struggles 
will  continue  and  revolutiouiiry  fcriuent  will 
iiicre.^.se  uiitil  go'.crnmentv^  come  to  power 
capable  of  implementing  ststematic  social 
and  econcmic  programs  des^ned  to  abolish 
shocking  soci.'.l  and  economic  ineqtiality  be- 
tween the  privileged  few  and  tiie  impover- 
ished m asses,  between  glittering  capital.s  and 
festering  slums,  betv.-een  f.ivorcd  urban  en- 
claves and  primitive  rural  airas. 

For  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  de- 
veloping coinitries  of  Asia  T.ho  have  never 
known  the  benefits  of  m  xlj-rn  civilization. 
the  otatus  quo  is  no  longer  .a  burden  to  be 
patiently  borne,  but  an  oppressor  to  be  cast 
off,  "  I 

The  primary  responsibility  for  preserving 
the  independence  and  securjty  of  a  country 
remains  with  the  people  and  the  government 
of  that  country.  If  the  pfople  and  their 
leaders  have  no  will  to  preaierve  their  inde- 
pendence, no  outside  force  can  save  them. 


If  the  government  can  provide  the  people 
With  a  causa  for  which  to  fight,  with  a  pro- 
gr.un  inspiring  sacrifice  and  effort,  that  gov- 
ernment can  be  capable  of  defending  ltse:r 
against  Communist  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion from  within.  Where  subversion  from 
within  is  supported  fron:  outside,  as  :s  the 
case  in  Vietnam,  outside  assistance  is  needed 
if  such  a  government  is  to  achieve  this  caoa- 
l:>ility.  In  many  areas  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  has  inlicrited  the  role  of  pro- 
tector and  defender  cf  non-Communist  na- 
tions which  are  tmdcr  Commtmist  assatut. 
It  is  a  role  we  have  not  sought.  It  is  often 
a  painful  and  expensive  one.  But  it  is  an 
es:-,ciitial  one — both  to  the  security  of  the 
n^'U-Communist  world  and  to  our  own. 

As  I  have  noted,  in  overcoming  wars  of 
national  liberation  no  one  mode  of  responje 
is  adeqtiate.  At  this  point  I  woxild  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  nonmilitary  side  cf 
the  struggle  that  is  required  hi  this  complex 
situation.  My  example  again  is  Vietnam. 
I  refer  to  tite  ilttic  noticed  side  of  the  strug- 
gle— the  struggle  for  a  better  life.  It  is  th>^ 
battle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  not  mere- 
ly to  survive,  but  to  build,  to  make  progress, 
to  move  forward. 

In  the  past  decade,  rice  production  h~- 
bcen  doubled.  Corn  output  is  expected  to 
be  four  times  as  large  next  year  as  it  was  In 
19G2.  Pig  production  has  more  than  doublei 
since  1955. 

The  average  Vietnamese  can  expect  to  Uve 
only  35  years.  Yet  there  arc  only  200  clvil- 
i.ui  doctors.  A  new  medical  school  we  are 
helping  to  build  will  graduate  that  number 
of  new  doctors  each  year. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  helped  vaccinate  more 
than  7  million  people  against  cholera  ar.cl 
millions  more  against  other  difeascs.  More 
tlian  12,000  hamlet  health  ;-tations  have  been 
built  and  stocked  with  medical  supplies. 

In  Vietnam— as  everywhere — "civilizatior. 
is  a  race  between  edtication  and  catastro- 
phe." Education  is  the  foundation  of  any 
country's  future.  For  it  is  impossible  to  rvr. 
a  government,  local  or  national,  to  man  i::C- 
tories  or  to  enrich  the  national  life  withc".;: 
trained  and  educated  people.  Elementary 
school  enrollmeiit  was  300.000  In  1955— it  :? 
five  times  tliat  numl5cr  tojjay.  Vocatior.;.! 
school  enrollment  has  quadrupled.  The  \i:.:- 
ver.sity    population    fs    increasing    steadilv 

This  progress  has  been  achieved  again." 
the  most  appalling  odds.  It  has  been  m'-.c' 
de.~pite  the  carefully  planned  and  executei 
program  of  terror  and  harassment  carried 
out  by  the  Vietcong. 

There  is  a  curious  misconception  abro"c! 
that  the  Vietcong  is  a  great  Idealistic  move- 
ment, a  sort  of  "Indochinese  wing  of  th° 
American  Poptilist  Party" — to  use  Arthv.r 
Schle.'^^^inger's  phrase.  In  reality,  they  are  he 
continues,  "a  collection  of  very  tough  terror- 
ists whose  gains  have  come  In  the  mriin 
not  from  the  hopes  they  have  inspired  bu: 
from  the  fear  they  have  created." 

In  the  countryside,  agricultural  stations 
ha^vc  regularly  been  destroyed  .-ind  medic'.l 
clinics  raided.  Malaria  control  team  mem- 
bers have  been  killed  or  kidnaped.  Villnee 
chiefs,  schoolteachers  and  others  who  rep- 
resent order  and  social  service  have  been 
made  r;pecial  targets  by  the  terrorists. 

Ail  told,  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  civilian 
ofTicials  have  been  killed  or  kidnaped  since 
1954.  If  one  were  to  use  comiiarable  fig- 
ures for  the  United  .States  in  relation  to  pop- 
ulation, this  would  amouikt  to  130.000  offi- 
cials. 

Yet  the  effort  goes  on  dc^lJite  these  at- 
tacks and  dangers.  Brave  and  tireless  Viet- 
namese continue  to  take  seeds  and  fertilizer 
and  farming  know-how  to  the  villagers; 
te.ichers  contintie  to  man  the  schools;  medi- 
cal teams  go  into  the  country  despite  tl'.e 
clear  and  always  present  danger.  And  at 
their  side — I  am  proud  to  say — go  American 
civilian  workers.  And  they,  too,  have  been 
killed  and  kidnaped.     These  men  and  wom- 
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Vietnamese  and  American — and  Increas- 
jn-'lv  of  other  nationalities— are  the  unsung, 
unpiiblicizcd  heroes  of  this  phase  of  the 
struggle.  So  long  as  they  persevere  wars  of 
'nation;il  libera  lion  can  be  defeated. 

As  I  understand  it.  you  have  decided  to 
D'lrticipate  in  this  struggle  by  adopting  the 
liun'ct  of  Long  Yen  in  Tay  Nmh  Province. 
Tills  hamlet.  GO  miles  from  Saigon,  has  vig- 
orously resi.sted  aijsorption  into  Vietcong 
hands.  I  am  told  you  plan  to  raise  funds — 
to  build  a  new  two-room  school,  to  construct 
.in  open-air  market  and  to  pay  for  both  a 
schoolteacher  and  a  health  oiTicer.  These 
are  things  the  people  of  the  hamlet  them- 
selves have  decided  they  most  need  and  want. 
I  have  heard  that  word  of  Michigan 
State's  progi-am  has  struck  sparks  in  other 
cr.mpuscs  as  well. 

This  is  most  cncotiraging.  most  Inspiring. 
For  the  need  is  so  great — not  jti  r  the  phy.si- 
cal  need,  btit  the  need  for  people  to  know 
that  otlier  people  rtand  with  tliem.  In  this 
fashion  yuu  will  be  helping  the  Vietnamese 
people  build  a  future  for  themselves.  You 
will  be  working  to  defeat  a  new  and  perni- 
cious form  of  aggression  against  mankind. 

In  assisting  independent  nations — whether 
In  southeast  Asia  or  in  our  ov.-n  hemisphere — 
there  will  be  required  on  our  part  patience 
as  well  as  courage,  "the  will  to  endure  as  well 
asthe  v.-i!l  to  resist." 

But  our  \villingne.':s  to  meet  our  obligation 
to  assist  free  nations  sliould  not  be  confused 
With  a  desire  to  extend  American  pov.er  or 
impose  Am?rican  ways. 

We  do  not  aspire  to  any  Pax  Americana. 
We  hav^  no  desire  to  play  the  role  of  global 
gendarme.  Where  multilateral  organizations 
are  ready  and  capable  of  a.ssuming  the  burden 
of  defending  independent  ivitions  from  Com- 
munist assault,  of  preventing  internal  re- 
bellions from  leading  to  chaos  and  anarchy, 
we  welcome  their  intervention.  As  we  know 
from  recent  history,  international  organiza- 
tions like  the  U.N,  are  not  always  capable  of 
Stepping  in  quickly.  When  tliey  are  capable 
we  welcome  tlicir  pre?cnce. 

Our  stakes  in  southeast  Asia  are  too  high 
for  the  recklessness  cither  of  withdrawal  or 
of  general  conflagration.  We  need  not  choose 
between  inglorious  retreat  or  unlimited  re- 
taliation. The  stakes  can  be  secured 
through  a  wi.se  multiple  strategy  if  we  but 
sustain  our  national  determination  to  see  the 
job  tlirough  to  sticcess. 

Our  Vietnamese  friends  look  forward  to 
the  day  wlicn  national  Independence  and 
security  will  be  achieved,  permitting  the 
wlthdr.awal  of  foreign  forces.  We  share  that 
hope  and  that  expectation. 

But  we  know  that  that  hope  cannot  be 
achieved  if  the  United  States  shirks  its  obli- 
gations, if  it  attempts  to  withdraw  from  the 
world,  to  retreat  from  its  rcspotisibslities  as 
a  world  leader.  If  we  refuse  to  share  the 
burden  of  preserving  the  peace — who  will 
t.ake  it  on?  If  we  refuse  to  share  the  burden 
of  defending  free  societies,  who  c.in  guarantee 
their  survival?  If  we  will  not  join  in  the 
defense  of  democracy,  what  are  its  futtire 
prospects? 

I  fail  to  see  the  logic  of  those  who  recom- 
mend that  we  withdraw  from  the  world.  If 
we  .Trc  concerned  about  otir  national  security 
in  all  it3  aspects,  we  cannot  ignore  Asia  be- 
cause Europe  has  bceit  made  secure.  W'e 
le;-irncd  by  hard  experience  in  Europe  that 
involvement  is  the  price  of  resisting  aggres- 
sion, that  appeasement  is  not  only  morally 
wrong,  but  a  threat  to  national  security. 

In  a  complex  world,  we  must  practice 
patience  and  perseveratice — paiiencc  to  de- 
feud  free  nations  in  dist.mt  Asia  as  well  as 
those  clL.se  to  home.  We  must  not  be  lured 
by  quick  and  easy  soltitions.  We  must  not 
abandon  our  goals  because  of  frustration. 
We  must  continue  to  pursue  the  goal  of 
peace  and  freedom — acknowledging  both  the 


prospects  of  success  and  the  consequences  of 
failure.  If  we  act  with  vision  and  wisdom. 
we  shall  not  fail. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR PASTORE  AT  PORTSMOUTH 
PRIORY   SCHOOL 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  men  with  whom 
il  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  during 
my  many  years  in  Congress  is  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI.  He  speaks  with 
moving  eloquence,  with  commanding 
logic,  and  with  impressive  knowledge  to 
stir  men's  hearte.  to  chailcnpc  Ihcir 
minds,  and  to  inspire  them  ever  onward. 

On  ye.sterday.  Senator  Pastop.e  de'.iv- 
ered  the  commencement  address  at 
Portsmouth  Priory  School,  at  Ports- 
mouth, R.I.  He  reminded  the  graduates 
that  they  are  the  premise  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  America-to-be.  His  address 
was'  a  beautiful  appeal  to  the  youth  of 
our  country  to  develop  to  the  fullest  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  endowed 
them,  and  to  carry  on  the  never-ending 
struggle  for  freedom,  for  peace,  and  for 
the  service  of  mankiiid. 

I  ask  tinannnou.s  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinc  no  ob.iection,  the  address 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
KrM.\RKS  OF  U.S.  Sir.MATOR  John   O.  Pastore 

TO  PORTSMOT'TH  PRIORY  SCHOOL  GRADUA- 
TION Class  of  1965.  Poris.mouth,  R.I..  Mon- 
day, June  7,  19G5 

I  am  honored 'and  h:ippy  to  be  at  the 
Priory  —  and  to  be  privileged  to  sliare  your 
important  day. 

I  feel  at  home  in  historic  Portsmouth,  I 
have  come  here  as  often  as  I  could — and  for 
a  selfish  reason.  My  daughter  was  at  Elm- 
htu'st. 

This  year  she.  too.  says  farewell  to  Ports- 
motith— and  a  distant  college  becomes  the 
calling  place  of  her  parents. 

It  is  a  little  frightening  how  your  children 
grow  \ip— and  seem  to  grow  away  from  you. 
So.  my  first  thourrlus,  perhaps,  are  with 
your  mothers  and  fathers.  Out  of  their  love 
cotnes  the  means  and  the  meaning  of  this 
day.  The  sincerity  of  their  Christian  duty 
culminates  in  this  scene  of  beauty.  Theirs 
IS  truly  a  Benedictine  benediction. 

We  parents  are  grateful  to  God  for  His 
wonderful  blessing  that  we  call  by  a  simple 
n..:ne— the  sweet  and  simjile  name  of  "fam- 
ily." 

Here,  ivith  your  faculty,  you  have  fashioned 
ai.other  family.  Here  yoti  have  found  an- 
other kit^.d  mcther — an  alma  mater  you  can 
never  forget. 

Here  your  teachers  have  imbued  you  with 
the  truest  te.sts  and  deepest  values  of  edu- 
cation. The  test  is  not  merely  how  well  you 
learn  but  how  well  you  live. 

Out  of  the  teacher's  sacrifice  the  scholar 
Is  lilted  to  his  own  place  of  service  to  self 
and  to  society,  to  family,  to  church,  and  to 
state. 

With  all  the  sincerity  of  a  father's  heart. 
I  saltiie  the  teacher. 

And  I  salute  you  of  tlie  graduating  class  of 
19G5.  \ 

Il  li:is  been  well  said  that  rea|less  youth  is 
the  source  spring  of  Amcrica's\constant  re- 
newal— without  it  we  should  wither  away. 

You  are  the  premise  and  th^  promise  of 
the  America-to-be. 

I  come  here  today  with  a  senf  c  o(  pride  in 
the  Amenca-that-is. 


In  the  past  year  It  has  been  my  opportu- 
nity to  Journey  to  many  points  In  our  coun- 
try. From  coast  to  coast  it  has  been  n^.y 
privilege  to  take  part  in  many  gatherings  of 
our  people. 

I  have  found  an  America  that  is  not  old — 
an  America  that  is  not  tired — an  America 
that  is  not  fearful. 

It  is  an  America  that  is  a  little'  proud  of 
what  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and  intends  to  do 
to  make  this  world  a  little  better  for  people 
who  want  to  be  decent,  and  mean  to  be  free. 
It  is  an  America  prosperotL's  beyond  an 
ccononiist's  dream.  < 

It  is  a  generous  America — eagerly  gener- 
otis  to  share  its  prosperity,  its  power,  its 
purpose  of  honorable  peace  with  people 
eveiywhere. 

I  have  found  an  America  surprisingly 
young  again. 

It  has  Its  errors,  its  pains,  and  its  aches. 
But  these  are  the  growing  pains  of  a  nation 
that  counts  its  age  in  decades  in  a  world 
that  counts  its  weariness  in  centuries. 

But  never  in  recorded  history  has  a  nation 
taken  such  giant  steps  to  overcome  its  ills. 
And  we  have  not  failed  the  needy  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Never  in  the  experience  of  mankind  has  a 
nation,  as  a  nation,  so  sent  its  youth  to  the 
wide  flung  frontiers   of  htiman  need. 

In  far  away  places  our  Peace  Corps  proves 
tlu-.t  America  has  ideas  and  ideals  framed  In 
decency  and  dignity  that  we  have  a  moral 
purpose  that  we  treasure  just  as  much  as 
our  material  and  military  strength. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  our  rec- 
ord of  fighting  hunger  and  illiteracy  and 
uiiderprivik-gc  abroad  has  shown  us  that  we 
can.  and  should,  and  must,  fight  those  evils 
:.•,   home. 

V>e  are  doing  that. 

To  my  mind  poverty  and  peace  are  the 
paramount,  inseparable  problems  of  our 
time. 

This  means  your  time,  young  men  of  this 
graduating  class. 

In  my  heart  I  believe  that  we  cannot  have 
tranquility  at  home  if  a  great  segment  of  our 
people  feel  that  equity  and  opportunity  have 
passed  them  by. 

In  my  heart  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
ha\e  peace  in  the  world  if  little  people  can 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  been  counted 
out  and  left  by  conquerors  to  languish  in 
poverty. 

Poverty  seems  unreaj^onable  in  a  world 
of  pleiity  when  the  science  of  man  holds  every 
potential  of  satisfying  every  human  need. 

War  seems  irrational  when  we  know  that 
peace  holds  so  much  promise  in  removing 
the  ancient  causes  of  war. 

We  want  a  world  in  which  men  can  walk 
with  triumph  in  th.eir  eyes  and  not  with 
terror  in  their  hearts. 

We  want  the  hearts  of  the  world  to  sing 
with  their  God-given  goals  o'  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Tliat  is  the  aim  of  our  free  society, 
r.tit  remember  this,  remeniber  this  well,  in 
our  world  of  challenge  and  change  only  an 
educated  society  can  stay  free. 

Only  a  truly  educated  society  can  lift  tip 
the  lo\'-lv  and  ne^ilected  of  its  own  people, 
providing  the  means  for  self-improvement, 
education,  training,  rehabilitation,  char.ges 
in  social  attit tides  and  institutions,  their 
chance  for  a  share  in  the  good  and  Great 
Society. 

Only  an  educated  society  can  be  a  le.^.der 
in  this  modern  world.  It  is  a  world  where 
tv.  o-thirds  of  its  people  arc  underprivileged 
and  impatient.  They  seek  in  their  lifetime 
to  lilt  themselves  to  what  took  us  centtiries 
to  achieve. 

Onlv    an   educated    society   with   spiritual 


purpc.-e 


can  m.itch  a  science  minded  com- 
munism— a  materialistic  mind  vacillating 
betv.ecn  domination  and  desyuction  of  the 
world . 
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111  a  tomorrow  of  instant  global  communi- 
caiion.  when  physical  man  will  speed  through 
space  at  5  million  miles  an  hour,  the  mind 
of  man  cannot  falter  for  a  moment,  the  heart 
of  man  cannot  fail  him  for  an  instant. 

Only  an  educated  society  can  give  us  a  lease 
on  liberty. 

The  future  of  freedom  depends  on  the 
youth  of  today  and  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
classroom  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  youth  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  the  talents  with  which  God  has 
endowed  him.  This  cannot  be  a  selfish  de- 
velopment— it  mvist  be  for  the  service  of 
mankind. 

But  that  is  something  you  have  learned 
at  Portsmouth  Priory. 

Hasn't  a  Benedictine  said  it  something  like 
this:  "The  work  we  do  in  life  is  given  us  by 
God.  We  must  work  while  the  light  last.s — 
and  since  the  light  is  the  light  of  faith — we 
must  work  fully  and  faithfully  to  the  last 
moment  of  our  lives." 

To  this  I  would  say  God  has  granted  that 
you  should  be  born  in  a  time  of  boundless 
opportunity. 

Don't  stop  short  of  your  best. 

With  your  preparation  here.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  your  capacity  to  carry  on  to  col- 
lege and  beyond.  I  have  confidence  in  your 
convictions,  and  your  courage. 

You  will  have  a  ready  answer  to  that 
eternal  challenge:  ask  only  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country  and  your  God. 

That  challenge  brings  memories  of  a 
youth  who  used  to  travel  these  ways  and 
these  waters.  Along  this  shore,  at  Melville, 
he  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  the  urgency 
of  peace. 

John  Kennedy  knew  that  peace  was  com- 
pounded of  power  and  Justice  and  liberty. 

On  a  cold  January  day.  4  years  ago,  he 
set  our  hearts  on  fire  with  these  words:  "Let 
every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us 
well  or  ill.  that  we  shall  p.u*  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe.  in  order  to  as.=ure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

Today  those  words  are  graven  on  a  stone 
In  a  sacred  acre  of  England's  Runnymede. 
There  on  a  June  day  730  yeitrs  ago.  King 
John  signed  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  freedoms 
that  have  been  fostered  and  have  grown 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

May  they  still  be  treasured  750  years  from 
now — and  may  the  spirit  of  a  free  America 
still  echo  John  Kennedy's  parting  phrase: 
"Let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love, 
askmg  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but  know- 
ing that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 


INCREASING  WORLD  FOOD  OUTPUT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  man's  historj'  can  be  traced  in  his  con- 
tinuous and  usually  futile  struggle  to 
produce  sufficient  food  to'*"sustain  his 
person  and  his  society.  Today  in  what 
is  perhaps  the  era  of  mans  greatest  tech- 
nological understanding,  there  remains 
in  the  lesser  developed  countries  a  tragic 
shortage  of  food,  even  as  the  populations 
of  these  countries  are  increasing. 

The  dilemma  created  by  the  failure  to 
exploit  the  existing  technical  knowledge 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  was  explored 
recently  in  a  detailed  report  by  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  International 
A'-jricuItural  Economist,  Lester  R.  Brown. 

In  a  report  entitled  "Increasing  World 
Food  Output,"  Mr.  Brown  compares  the 
progress  in  raising  acreage  yields  for  a 
number  of  countries  and  in  several  crops. 
His  observations  were  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  in  the  May  21  Washington  Post 
and  a  news  item  by  Gene  M.  White  In  the 
Post's  May  27  issue,     I  believe  these  two 


press  repoits,  together  with  the  summaiy 
of  Mr.  Brown's  findings,  as  printed  in 
"Increasing  World  Food  Output,"  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  available  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

jFi-om  the  Washiiii^ton    ID.C.)   Post,  May  21, 
19651 

Food  and  Kr^ioWLEicE 

In  the  first  half  of  th.o  ICth  jcentury  David 
Ricardo,  T.  R.  Malthus  and  Other  classical 
economists  prcclicieci  an  e;ul  to  economic 
progre.-s  that  was  predicated  oti  the  assump- 
tion of  diminishing  returns  in  agriculture. 
Their  prophecy  proved  falfC. I  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  opening  up  of  'new  lands  in 
the  Western  Hcnii.sphore  and  Afi3tralai,ia,  but 
more  ini[)ortan{Iy  because  act\-ancing  tech- 
nology— better  techniques  of  cultivation,  ir- 
rigation and  tlie  i:urocitictiur.  of  chemical 
fertiilEcrs — raised  acreage  yielfi.'^.  The  tech- 
nological advance  that  laid  the  Ricardian 
bogey  of  diminishing  returns  Ls  ba^ed  on 
widely  diffused  knowledge.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge  in  liie  underdevel- 
oped "areas,  v.-here  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
population  dwells,  is  proceeding  at  a  snail's 
pace  at  a  time  when  the  ctibply  of  virgin 
land  Is  being  cxlioiLsted.  ' 

The  tlilemm;i  created  by  tho  failure  to  ex- 
ploit the  existing  technical  knowledge  in  the 
underdeveloped  area.-,  is  the  .ubject  of  a  re- 
port on  'Tnero,r.=;ing  World  Food  Output"  by 
Lejtcr  R.  Brown  of  the  U.S.  department  of 
Agriculture.  In  a  Fcries  df  fa'cintstlng 
graphs,  Mr.  Brown  compares  the  progress  In 
rni.-ing  acrc,i;Te  yields  for  a  number  of  coun- 
tries nnd  several  crops.  India  today,  his  esti- 
mates indicate,  is  getting  the  .^ame  number 
of  pounds  of  rice  per  acre  as'-  Japan  did  in 
the  12th  century.  And  there  are  other 
equally  striking  disparitie;-  in  yields  lor  other 
crops,  evidence  of  the  lag  m  tiie  application 
of  agricultural  technology. 

The  failure  to  adopt  modetn  methods  Is 
related  to  low  literacy  rates  and  the  failure 
in  many  countries  to  develop  a  market-ori- 
ented agriculture.  As  a  result  the  acreage 
"yield  gap"  between  the  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped areas  Ls  steaady  widening. 
Food  shipments  from  the  developed  lo  the 
underdeveloped  countries  will  be  helpful,  but 
they  cannot.  Mr.  Brown  explains,  "account 
for  more  than  a  very  small  fmctlon  of  pro- 
jected increases  in  food  needs  over  the  next 
several  years." 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the;  prophecies  of 
Ricardo  and  Mnlthus  were  fulfilled,  not  be- 
cau.se  they  were  based  on  valid  a.^sumptions. 
but  becaase  man  is  unable  jto  utilize  the 
fruits  of  his  own  intelligence} 


[From  the  Washington   CDC.)   Post, 
May  27.  1D65] 
United   St.\tes  Pessimi-.tic   om   Wop.ld   Food 
Car  IS 
(By  Jean  M.  Whitt) 
The  focxl  shortages  in   the  World's  hungry 
countries  are  likely  to  get  woree  before  they 
got    better    because    there    is    little    chance 
for   a   "yield    takeoff"    under   preserit   condi- 
tions. 

An  Agriculture  Department  report.  Just 
released,  sees  no  realistic  hope  for  a  quick 
Jump  in  food  production  in  most  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped lands,  in  which  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  lives. 

The  food  problems,  the  study  emphasizes, 
is  more  involved  than  seeds,  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, and  modern  farm  tecbnology. 

Since  the  world  is  running  out  of  new 
land  to  plow,  the  only  answer  for  the  land- 
scarce,  less-developed  countries  is  lo  raise 
their  crop  yields  per  acre. 


But  here  these  countries  are  handicapncd 
by  low  literacy  rates  and  low  income  levels 
without  a  market-oriented  agriculture 
Farmers  who  can't  read  are  hard  to  reach 
with  new  farming  methods,  to  be  taueht 
for  instance,  that  they  can't  keep  hybnti 
corn  seed  from  year  to  year.  If  they  have  to 
eat  up  80  percent  of  their  crop  to  subsist 
they  don't  have  money  to  invest  in  seeds 
fertilizer,  and  the  machines  to  increase  the 
yield  of  their  land. 

"Food  short.igcs  emerging  in  the  less-de- 
veloped world  are  not  due  lo  a  lack  of  tech- 
nology but  to  the  inability  to  apply  existing 
technology  as  fast  as  current  and  projected 
rates  of  population  growth  require,"  the  re- 
port observes. 

Lester  R.  Brown,  agricultural  economist, 
wlio  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Inci;>.. 
is  the  author  of  "Increasing  World  Food  Out- 
put." 

He  applies  the  takoff  concept,  used  by 
Econom:.  t  VV.  W.  Rostow  for  income  per  per- 
son, to  yield  per  acre. 

As  Brown  sees  it,  there  are  four  major 
pretukeoff  factors  for  a  sudden,  sust-iiird 
rise  in  per-acre  crop  yields.  These  are  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  literacy,  an  income  level 
to  provide  capital  to  invest  in  yield-raisir.i 
capital  input.=;,  a  market-oriented  agricul- 
ture, and  support  from  the  nonagriculturr.l 
economy  in  such  things  as  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  transportation. 

The  big  jumps  in  yields  in  the  last  fe-.v 
decades  have  come  chiefly  In  the  dovclopeci 
region."!.  Between  1934-38  and  19G0  gri;: 
yields  in  North  America  increased  100  per- 
cent. But  in  Asia,  where  food  needs  arc- 
much  greater  with  a  rapid  population 
growth,  they  rose  only  7  percent. 

Before  World  War  11.  the  less-developed 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  Americn, 
were  mostly  exporters  of  grain  Now  they 
no  longer  can  grow  enough  food  to  feed 
their  growing  populations  and  are  steadily 
losing  ground  in  the  race  with  expanding 
population. 

India  now  needs  7  million  tons  of  Imported 
grain  to  feed  its  people.  China  needs  6  mil- 
lion tons.  In  his  report.  Brown  warns  that 
It  will  be  "very  difficult  to  establish  a  sernre 
and  lasting  world  order  in  a  situation  where 
the  less-developed  world  continues  to  become 
incrcasnigly  dependent  on  rnncos.c:o'-.,'il  fo  d 
shipments  from  the  advanced  countries." 

And  in  the  future,  he  notes,  food  ship- 
ments cannot  account  for  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  projected  increase  in  food  needs 
over  the  next  several  years.  The  solution. 
he  empha.=;izes.  must  come  from  Improving 
agriculture  within  the  les.^.-developcd  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Summary  ji 

In  the  past  25  years,  some  very  significant 
changes  occurred  in  the  worldwide  mni;- 
land-food  relationship.  Food  output  per 
{)erson  in  the  less  developed  regions  (Asia. 
Africa,  and  L.atni  America  i  dropped  sb.arply 
during  World  VVar  II,  but  trended  steadily 
upward  during  the  lO.'JO's,  in  most  c:iscs 
reaching  or  closely  approaching  prewar  levels. 
In  the  lOGO's,  however,  output  per  person 
in  these  regions  lias  shown  a  disturbing  tend- 
ency to  trend  downward. 

Before  the  war.  the  less  levclopcd  regio;;s 
were  exporting  11  million  tons  of  gr.iin  per 
year  to  tlie  developed  coinitries.  After  ti;e 
war,  this  flow  rever.sed.  During  the  c.irly 
postwar  years,  4  million  tor.s  of  gr.aiii  per 
year  moved  from  the  developed  to  the  less 
developed  world.  As  population  growth 
rates  accelerated  In  the  10.50's.  this  flow  in- 
creased, avcraeing  1.3  million  tons  per  yo.ir 
Jn  the  late  19.50's.  In  the  lOCO's,  the  flow  has 
Increased  further,  reaching  21  million  tons 
In  1961  and,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates, 2.5  million  tons  in  19C4. 

The  less  developed  world  is  clearly  losing 
the  capacity  to  feed  Itself;  stated  otherwise,  a 
growing  share  of  the  increase  in  population 
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is  being  sustained  by  food  shipments  from 
•he  developed  regions,  largely  from  the 
United  States  under  tlie  food-for-peace  pro- 

^  Why  is  the  less  developed  world  losing  the 
cap-icitv  to  feed  itself?  The  answer  can  be 
stated  in  simple  terms.  Throughout  his- 
lorv  man  has  incrca.sed  the  food  supply  by 
expanding  the  area  under  cultivation.  But 
today  many  densely  populated,  less  devel- 
oped' countries  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
j.{,j5-p]y  of  new  land  that  can  readily  be 
"brought  under  cultivation.  Ner^rly  half  of 
the  world's  people  live  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries that  are  now  etsentially  fixed-land 
economics — that  is,  almost  all  cultivable  land 
is  already  in  use.  These  coimtrics  must  look 
to  rising  per  acre  yields  lor  most  of  the  ad- 
ditions "to  their  food  supply.  They  must 
E:enerate  a  yield  takeoff— a  sustained  ri'-e  in 
vield  per  acre. 

'  The  ability  to  generate  a  trend  cf  rapidly 
rising  yields,  however,  has  been  conlined 
largely  to  the  more  advanced  countries.  Over 
the  past  quarter  century,  all  the  increase  in 
food  output  ''in  both  NiTth  America  and 
Western  Europe  cnme  ircm  raising  yield  per 
acre.  Yield  per  acre  in  North  America,  the 
most  advanced  rcfion,  increa.-ed  109  percent; 
in  Asi;^,  tlie  least  r.d-.anced  region,  it  iivcreascd 
only  7  percent,  and  for  the  entire  less  de- 
veloped world  it  rose  only  8  percent. 

Once  yield-pcr-acre  takeuffs  are  achieved, 
yields  tend  to  contintic  upwa.rd.  There  is^o 
record  of  a  post-takcofT  country  in  which 
yields  have  tended  to  level  off  or  trend 
downward.  If  anything,  yields  tend  to  in- 
crea.^e  at  an  accelerating  rate  after  takeoff. 
The  problem  is  to  generate  the  yield  takeo.T. 
And  the  big  question  is:  What  is  needed  for 
a  yield  takeoS? 

One  factor  facilitating  a  yield-pcr-acre 
t.kecff  is  a  reasonably  high  level  of  literacy. 
A  trend  of  rapidly  rising  yields  implies  the 
continuous'moveincnt  of  new  ideas  and  tech- 
niques fi-om  the  rcf-ca.rch  plot  to  the  f.anncr, 
and  this  is  n.u-h  e.isier  in  a  largely  literate 
society. 

Rates  of  yield  increase  v.".ry  widely  among 
countries  w"ith  v.'idely  varying  literacy  levels. 
Major  grain  producing  countries  v.-ith  literacy 
levels  below  50  percent  raised  yields  at  0  2 
percent  per  year  bctv.-een  1935  and  1939  and 
1960  and  1£)62.  Tliose  with  literacy  levels 
between  50  and  80  percent  achieved  a  1.1 
percent  annual  rate  of  gam;  those  above  80 
percent  averaged  1.4  percent. 

There  is  also  a  close  relationship  between 
the  average  level  of  Income  per  person  in  a 
country  and  its  ability  to  raise  output  per 
5cre.  Countries  with  average  per  capita  in- 
comes below  $200  per  year  raised  yields  an 
aver.\ge  of  0.2  percent  per  year  between  pre- 
v.j-.r  and  1901-62.  Thuse  with  incomes  be- 
f^een  S200  and  j.1,000  averaged  a  1  percent 
rate  cf  yield  increase.  And  those  with  in- 
comes aijovc  51.000  averaged  more  than  2.2 
percent  per  year. 

Another  f.icior  facilitating  a  yield-per-acre 
takeoff  is  tlie  development  of  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture.  In  Eubsift:n^e-t_j;pe 
economies,  the  share  of  farm  output  enter- 
inc;  the  market  is  often  very  small,  limiting 
the  amount  of  c.^sh  which  f;u-mers  ha\e  to 
purchase  yield-raising  inputs  such  as  ferti- 
lizer. This  was  not  a  serious  hanaic.ip  when 
food  output  g*»ttK  be  incrca^-ed  by  simply 
expariding  the  area  vtnder  cultivation.' 

Agriculture  Is  often  quite  independent  of 
the  remainder  of  the  economy  in  an  area- 
expanding  situation,  but  as  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  increase  tJie  food  supply  only  by  rais- 
ing yields,  agriculture  becomes  quite  de- 
pendent on  the  remainder  of  the  economy 
for  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services,  vajy- 
hig  from  capital  inputs  such  as  fertilizer  and 
pesticides  to  services  such  as  research,  credit, 
and  transportation.  Thus,  the  ability  to  raise 
yields  is  closely  related  to  the  level  of  devel- 
opment of  the  nonagricultural  supporting 
sector. 


T^ie  faihire  of  a  Rxed-lard  cconnmy  with  ,". 
rnpidly  growing  population  to  achieve  a  yield 
takeoff  is  serious.  Food  output  per  person 
begins  to  trend  downward,  and  because  the 
agricultural  popvilation  continues  to  grow, 
througl-icut  the  early  stages  of  development, 
output  per  per.%n  in  agriculture  also  begin;; 
to  decline.  With  the  greater  part  of  the  p.  p- 
ulation  still  in  rgrictUture.  this  makes  a  per 
capita  income  takeoll  lor  the  total  population 
e::'''eedinply  difficult. 

Although  the  factors  described  above  mr.y 
facilitate  a  yield  takeori  they  are  not  in 
thcm.-elvcs  sufficient  to  cause  a  yield  takeoll. 
In  addition,  certain  incentives  are  required. 
Favorable  pr.ces  for  farm  products  are  an 
important  incentive.  The  term  "favorable 
prices  iii;d  much  h*f:hcr  :crt!!l!'cr  costs  than 
pared  with  the  cost  cf  the  purch-sed  inputs 
required  to  raise  yields.  Less-developed 
economies  usually  have  much  lower  food 
Ijnces  and  much  higher  fertilizer  costs  than 
d"  vtioped  eccnornies.  For  example,  a  pound 
of  rice  in  Japan  buys  three  times  as  much 
ammoniv.m  sulphate  as  a  piaind  of  rice  in 
India.  This  relatior.ship  between  prices  of 
farm  products  and  costs  of  yield-raising  in- 
put-.; was  not  so  important  when  new  land 
was  tL.U  availa'Dle. 

But  favora'de  prices  for  farm  products  is 
not  eriough.  The  j^eople  on  tlie  land  must  be 
the  pni'Cipal  beneficiaries  of  these  favorable 
prices.  There  must  also  be  a  strong  link 
between  effort  and  reward.  Tlie  ttrength  of 
this  link  is  afTected  by  such  factors  as  pat- 
terns of  land  tenure  and  tax  systems.  T"ne 
lest -developed  countries  which  have  become 
fixcd-h-.nd  ecoijomies  before  achieving  a  per 
capita  income  takeo3  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  acliieviiig  the  income  per  person 
takcoti  and  the  yield  per  acre  takeoff  at  tl-^e 
same  tmie. 

To  describe  what  it  takes  to  generate  a 
y;eld-per-acre  takeoff  is.  in  a  sense,  to  de- 
scribe the  process  cf  modernization  and 
development.  Stated  other.vise,  the  more  ad- 
v.'^.nced  an  eroncmy  is  the  easier  it  is  tD  gen- 
erate a  yield  takeoff.  The  densely  populated, 
less-developed  cntintries.  which  have  vir- 
tually exhausted  the  supply  of  new  land  that 
can  readily  be  brought  under  cultivation 
must  compress  a  lot  of  progress  into  a  very 
short  jieriod  of  time  if  they  are  to  generate 
tlie  yield  takeoil  needed  to  feed  their  rapidly 
growing  populations. 


CONSERVATIOX  OF  PRODUCING 
AREAS  FOR  MIGRATORY  WATER- 
FOWL IN  CANADA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  presently  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  a  bill.  S.  922,  introduced 
by  me.  with  the  cosponsorship  of  ray 
colleague  [Mr.  CuktisI  and  six  other 
Senators,  designed  to  cure  the  one  major 
weakness  in  our  present  program  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  conservation. 

Tlie  central  fact  which  must  be  recog- 
nized in  dealing  with  this  conservation 
problem  is  that  most  of  the  ducks  and 
other  birds  cross  the  international 
boundaiy  line  duriri5  the  course  of  their 
annual  migration.  About  65  percent  of 
them  are  produced  and  raised  in  Canada. 
These  birds  are  mostly  harvested  in  this 
country,  and  they  provide  a  major  share 
of  the  duck  kill  each  year.  But  our  pres- 
ent program  of  acquiring  lands  in  this 
easements  is  limited  to  the  lands  in  this 
country.  The  Canadian  wetlands  are 
endangered  to  an  increasing  extent  by 
conversion  to  agricultural  use  and  by 
other  factors. 

This  is  the  point  of  weakness  in  the 
present  conservation  program — the  Ca- 


nadian wetlands,  where  most  of  the 
waterfowl  are  produced.  The  purpose 
of  Senate  bill  922  is  to  permit  the  exten- 
sion of  our  program  to  encorr.pass  these 
Canadian  producing  areas,  as  well  as  cur 
own. 

It  is  hcartenin?  to  be  able  to  report 
that  increased  understanding  of  thi^ 
problem  and  increa.-ed  support  for  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  it  are  becomir.g  evident 
in  many  quarters. 

Of  the  first  importance  is  the  leader- 
ship for  a  conservation  program  which 
has  only  recently  been  supplied  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  Until  very  re- 
cently, the  Dominion  Government  ha.s 
seemed  somewhat  hesitant  to  attack  the 
problem  on  a  broad  scale.  We  in  this 
country  must  recognize  that  Canada 
has  not  felt  this  problem  as  keenly  as 
we  have,  since  there  are  in  Canada 
fewer  people  and,  therefore,  fewer 
hunters,  but  more  ducks. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Arthur  Lain?, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs 
and  Natural  Resources,  has  develoi>ed 
and  pu'Dlicly  urged  a  large-scale  program 
to  maintain  irreplaceable  wetlands,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  ixithole  region 
of  the  praii'ie  Provinces,  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  our  hunters  in  the 
central  *fiyway  States.  I  shall  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clu-sion  of  my  remarks  a  short  news  item, 
taken  from  the  Conservation  News,  deal- 
ing with  his  address  to  the  Ontario 
Fc-deration  of  Anglers  and  Hunters. 

Second.  I  v.ish  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution,  adopted  by  tiie 
National  Wildlife  Federation  at  its  re- 
cent annual  convention,  dealing  with  the 
acquisition  of  waterfowl  wetlands, 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  United  States 
funds  in  Canada  for  that  purpose,  as  is 
provided  in  S.  922. 

Third.  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  brief  excerpts  from  an  article 
published  in  the  spring  1965,  issue  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  Quarterly.  Ducks  Un- 
limited, a  private  nonprofit  organization 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  waterfowl  con- 
sei-vation,  has  raised  from  among  i..s 
membership,  and  donated,  more  than 
$10  million,  over  the  years,  to  the  purpose 
of  acquii-ing  and  consei-ving  wetlands 
for  waterfowl  in  Canada.  This  private 
group  has  carried  the  burden  of  this 
eiTor:  almost  alone,  for  many  years,  be- 
cause imder  our  program  Federal  funds 
cc'jld  not  be  expended  outside  the  United 
States. 

At  present,  ail  the  funds  that  Ducks 
Unlimited  can  devote  to  wetlands  con- 
servation are  put  into  use  in  Canada,  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  there  is  where 
tlie  chief  problem  lies.  That  indicates 
the  urgency  of  conserving  the  Canadian 
wetlands.  It  is  time  that  this  fine  orga- 
nization received  some  assistance  from 
the'  Federal  Government,  inasmuch  as 
the  funds  which  would  be  expended  in 
Canada  under  the  provisions  of  Senate 
bill  922  would  ultimately  be  repayable 
from  sales  of  Federal  duck  stamps — in 
other  words,  by  the  duck  hunters,  them- 
selves. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill  for  1966.  which  now  Is  in  conferenc?. 
provided  in  both  its  House  and  its  Senate 
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versions  the  sum  of  $7,500,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  estimated  $5  million  from  Fed- 
eral hunting  stamps,  for  the  continued 
acquisition  of  wetlands  under  the  emer- 
gency acquisition  program  authorized  by 
Public  Law  87-383.  That  was  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request. 

Thus,  the  prospects  for  real  progress 
for  the  duck  hunters  are  beginning  to 
briLzhten.  It  is  about  time  they  did.  The 
duck  population  has  suffered  severely 
from  recent  years  of  drought.  Likewise, 
the  poor  hunting  has  discouraged  some 
hunters,  many  of  whom  have  felt  it  was 
hardly  worthwhile  to  buy  t,  stamp. 

Now  the  outlook  is  much  more  promis- 
mg.  We  are  told  that  water  conditions 
in  the  Canadian  breedins^  areas  are  the 
best  in  many  years.  If  favorable  weath- 
er conditions  stimulate  a  large  prodiu:- 
tion  of  birds,  and  liberal  hunting  regula- 
tions are  possible,  interest  in  the  sport 
should  be  reawakened  among  many  who 
have  been  discoiu-aged  by  the  poor  sea- 
sons of  recent  years.  However,  that  will 
make  it  all  the  more  essential  to  provide 
a  sound  conservation  program  to "  the 
Canadian  v.etlands.  which  are  the  source 
of  most  of  the  ducks,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  duck  population  at  a  level  sufficient 
to  permit  continued  good  hunting  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sept  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  newspaper  article,  resolution, 
and  excerpts  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
resolution,  and  excerpts  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Conservation  News.  May  15.  1965  | 

C.^N.^DiAX      Official     Proposes    Large-Scale 

Wetlan'ds  Program 

A  large-scale  program  to  maintain  irre- 
placeable wetlands  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Laing,  Minister  of  North- 
ern Affairs  and  National  Resources  for  Can- 
ada. Speaking  to  the  37th  annua!  conven- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Anglers  and 
Hunters  in  Ottawa  recently,  the  Cabinet 
member  pointed  to  a  pilot  program  under- 
taken by  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  in 
the  past  2  years  in  which  .several  dozen  leas- 
ing agreements  have  been  signed  with  farm- 
ers in  the  throe  prairie  Provinces  to  maintain 
their  wetlands  in  natural  condition.  "Pay- 
ments to  farmers  have  been  based  on  tlie 
area  of  the  wetlands  and  the  value  of  the 
surrounding  land  discounted  at  5  percent  for 
a  20-year  period,"  he  said.  '•During  this 
pilot  program,  we  have  tried  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  administrative  problems  posed 
by  the  different  land  tenure  systems  that  we 
must  deal  with  in  the  prairie  Provinces.  We 
have  also  worked  out  techniques  for  measur- 
ing the  e.xtent  of  the  wetl.inds  on  an  indi- 
vidual's property,  and  we  have  learned  what 
numbers  of  men  we  must  put  in  the  field  to 
cio  the  job." 

Recommending  to  the  Cabinet  that  a  large- 
£c:ile  program  be  started  in  1967.  Minister 
Laing  told  sportsmen.  "Although  miainte- 
nance  of  the  prairie  pothole  duct:  factory  is 
of  primary  importance,  the  program  which 
I  liorio  to  get  underway  will  also  include  the 
purchase  of  long-term  lea.ses  of  large  wet- 
lands not  only  in  the  prairies  but  also  in  the 
rost  of  Canada  as  wp!!." 

RrSOLTTION-     5:     ACyUrSlTION     OF     Wattrfcavl 

Wetlands 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  an  adequate 
number  of  suitable  wetlands  is  essential  to 
The  maintenance  of  continental  flights  of 
niigratory  waterfowl;  and 


Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  is 
embarked  upon  an  emergency  acquisition 
program  designed  to  presej-ve  wetlands 
th'ough  purchases  or  leases  tn  perpetuity; 
and 

Whereas  a  'major  part  of  iha  7-ycar  emer- 
gency wetlands  acquisition  program  was  to 
be  fuKinccd  through  an  adv.mce  appropria- 
tion of  $105  ni'llion  against  fiiture  sales  of 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamps;  and 

Whereas  the  protirani  was  c|(^!:;ye.'l  in  the 
major  production  areas  of  Xorflh  Dakota  and 
Soutli  Dakota  bcc;iuse  of  a  rel^irtance  on  tiie 
p.irt  of  tlie  State  c;ovcrnment^  to  allow  tlie 
Fcdcrr.l  acqui.'-ition  of  wetlaUds  until  the 
counties  conce  ned  were  otTari'd  financial 
relief;  and 

Whereas  the  US.  Conc'css  now  has  en- 
acted a  law  wiiich  provides  fdr  more  equi- 
table sharing  of  rcventics  froni  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  Systani;  and 

Wherca.^  only  a  ciJinp.iratively  .email 
portion  of  the  acc{ui:^ition  pro3  arrr  has  been 
completed  becaiue  of  this  delaj;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  1 

Rciolrcd,  That  the  National jwildlife  Fod- 
cr;ition.  in  annual  convcntiin  a.sscmblcd 
March  7.  1965.  in  Washiniitonl  D.C..  hereby 
expresses  the  bc::pf  that  rcpaj-ment  of  the 
nd.-ancc  loan,  sclieduled  to  bjcgin  in  1969. 
should  be  deferred  until  the  ertnergcncy  wet- 
l.ands  acqui-ition  prog-am  is  jcomploted  or 
the  entire  S105  million  is  apnj-opriated  and 
expended;  and  be  it  further       | 

Resolved.  That  the  Nationan Wildlife  Fed- 
eration hereby  expresses  its  belief  that  the 
use  of  U.S.  funds  in  Canada  for  ricquisition  of 
waterfowl  weth-.iids  would  ba  a  beneficial 
procedure. 


spring 


(From    Ducks    Unlimited    Quai-terlv, 

1965  I  I 

DU   Makes   Lap.oest   Appp.opria*ion.   $650,000, 

FOR     1905    CO.VSTRUCTION HeKRY     SCHMIDT, 

Ohio.  Elected  President         [ 

The  largest  appropriation  evA  made  in  the 
28-ycar  history  of  Ducks  uilimited.  was 
made  at  the  1965  annual  nicotin|;  of  the  board 
of  trustees  on  April  2,  when  $660,000  was  set 
aside  for  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  waterfowl  ne-^tin?  areas  on  p.he  Canadian 
breeding  grounds.  The  grant  'was  made  at 
the  28th  annual  meeting  of  DU's  State  chair- 
men and  trustees,  at  the  H.jt«l  Montoleone. 
in  Now  Orleans,  on  April  1.2,  nttd  3.  attended 
by  76  representatives  from  23  States  and  3 
Canadian  Provinces,  as  well  a$  members  of 
the  staffs  of  DU  in  the  Unitad  States  and 
Canada. 

Henry  G.  Schmidt,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
president  of  the  North  American  Coal  Co., 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  to  succeed 
Albert  B.  McKee.  Jr.,  of  San  Marino.  Calif., 
who  held  the  ofHce  for  the  pa.sjt  2  years  and 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  board.  Stirling  S.  Adams,  of  New  York, 
former  board  chairman,  was  eflected  to  the 
im'x-rtant  post  as  chairman  of  the  e.xecuti\e 
committee.     All  offices  are  for  a  1-year  t.erm. 

Tiius  does  the  amount  sent  to  DU  (Can- 
ada) soar  past  the  $10  milliorl  mark— SIO,- 
150.000,  to  be  exact— which  the!  duckhunter- 
.'■portsmen  of  the  United  States  have  made 
available  for  the  important  woBk  of  building 
or  restoring  more  than  750  "d'jck  factories." 
as  they  are  affectionately  kndwn  by  wild- 
fowlers  of  both  nations,  in  aiic  Canadian 
Provinces,  primarily  in  the  pstviries,  which 
produce  the  vast  majority  of  tlic  continental 
waterfowl  supply.  It  is  Conservatively 
estimated  that  at  least  65  pctcent  of  this 
continent's  migratory  waterfoifl  raise  their 
young  north  of  the  U.S.  border,  and  inas- 
much as  Federal  funds  prohibits  the  use  of 
duck  stamp  moneys  to  be  spent  for  this 
purpose  outside  the  territorial  borders  of 
the  United  States,  the  development  of  the 
continent's   primary   duck   breeding   areas   in 


Canada  must  be  supported  by  sportsmm 
through  the  contrlbtUions  of  private  fiuuis 
to  Ducks  Unlimited  which  has  dedic;iteci 
itself  to  this  task. 

Reelected  vice  presidents  in  their  respective 
regions  were  J.  Ro^'cr  Crowe,  of  Stiitti^art 
Ark.,  gulf  region;  Robert  D.  M  trcoite,  Omlsha 
Nc'br.,  Mississippi  region:  Norman  H.  Ott' 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  Great  Lakes  region;  John  h' 
Ewing,  New  York.  N.Y..  north  Atlantic  re- 
gion, and  Eugene  duPont  III,  Yamassco,  .S.C 
south  Atlantic  re'_'ion.  Elected  to  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  Pacific  region  was  William 
P.  Elser,  ol  San  Diego,  Calif.,  who  succeeded 
E.  Hcrrick  Low,  of  San  Fr.tncisco,  in  that 
offire. 

Reelected  trcastirer  and  secretary  respec- 
tively were  Robert  Winthrop  and  Henr>'  E. 
Cop,  III.  both  of  Ne'.v  York,  and  returned  to 
office  were  three  other  New  Yorkers — Assist- 
ant Trea.surers  Clarence  E  Stcuch  and  Orson 
D.  Munn  and  Robert  I.  Lowell,  who  was  re- 
elected assistant  secretary.  All  these  olTicers 
were  named  for  1-vear  terms. 


HAWAII-NEPAL  HEALTH  SURVEY 
•PROJECT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  two 
articles  from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  an  article  from  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser concerning  a  project  which  mcrit.s 
the  attention  of  all  Americans,  especially 
at  this  time  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
is  scon  to  become  a  topic  of  discussion 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Hawaii-Nepal 
health  survey  project.  This  is  a  State- 
oI-Hawaii-sponsorcd  foreign  aid  project 
financed  by  the  citizens  and  busiuc.-.s 
community  of  Hawaii,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the 
BLshop  Museum,  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
East-West  Center,  a  Federal  project,  sit- 
uated in  Honolulu. 

I  further  understand  that  the  State 
provides  no  outright  grant  except 
through  the  contributed  professional  re- 
sources of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Money  will  be  donated  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  themselves.  Most  of  the  par- 
ticipants will  be  from  Hawaii  and  will 
work  with  Nepalese  counterparts. 

Dr.  Verne  Chancy,  executive  director 
of  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Foimdation. 
Inc.,  which  is  the  sponsor  for  the 
Hawaii-Nepal  health  fund  project,  as 
this  endeavor  is  formrti*:,  called,  has 
stated: 

There  are  many  important  ramifications  of 
this  effort  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  well 
as  the  Nation.  There  is  limited  precedcice 
in  the  California-Chile  alliance  (sponsored 
by  Federal -State  funds  only)  and  which  was 
heralded  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  as 
pioneering  a  new  era  of  foreign  aid.  A 
Hawa.iian  foreign  aid  protjram  for  Nepal  will 
certainly  be  strange  to  the  Nepalese,  not  to 
mention  the  propaganda  confusion  that  will 
accru?  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians,  who 
are  quite  active  in  Nepal.  It  is  a  type  of  aid 
program  that  is  direct,  people-to-people,  co- 
operative, cheap,  without  aid  for  politics 
overtones  and  one  that  makes  sense  to  the 
average  citizen.  It  reflects  well  on  the  A.^ian 
orientation  and  understanding  of  Hawaii  and 
its  being  truly  the  center  of  East-West  intcr- 
cIianRO.  Our  public  appeal  for  financial  sup- 
port is  "Be  a  Hawaiian  ambassador  to  Nepal." 
It  would  be  a  hope  that  other  States  might 
follow  similar  ambassador  programs  for  de- 
veloping countries  and  as  such  would  be  in 
line  with  the  recent  appeal  by  President 
Jolmson  to  the  unmatched  private  resources 
of  our  country. 
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M'-  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent" to  have  the  articles  r-nnted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•From  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetin,  Mar.  12, 
1965) 

Nfj'.'-l  Project  Is  Termed  New  Foreigi^i  Aid 
Concept 
D-  Verne  Chancy,  executive  director  and 
cofoui'.dcr  of  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Founda- 
tion, yesterday  praised  Hr'V.'aii  for  lepding  the 
WI.V  in  the  quest  for  understanding  and 
world  peace. 

He  n-.ade  the  rom.TrJ-.<;  while  commenting 
on  H-awaii's  participaticn  in  the  15-mnnth 
Hawaii-Nepal  project  on  public  health  wiiich 
i^Echeduled  to  begin  in  June. 
~  Hawaii  will  send  a  technical  team  from  the 
Univensity  of  Hawaii.  East-West  Center,  and 
Bishop  Museum  to  administer  the  program 
in  Nep.-d.  All  funds  w.ll  be  privately  con- 
tribtned. 

Dr.  Chanev  said  the  move  "heralds  the  be- 
ginning of  ah  entirely  new  concept  in  foreign 

,  aid." 

,'  Addressing  a  joint  session  of  the  senate 
and  house  yesterday,  he  said;  "In  this 
Hi-'sraiian  health  sur'>  ey  program  for  Hi.^  Maj- 
estVs  Government  of  Nepal,  we  have  the  first 
example  of  a  State  providing  foreign  aid  to  a 
developing  nation  v,-ith  private  financing," 

H.-^Mii  will  work  jointiv  with  the  Dooley 
Fo'tindation  in  admin'stering  tho  program  in 
Nepal.  Chanev  stimir.ed  up  the  foundation's 
purpose  this  way: 

11. e  Doo'.ey  Foundation  feels  th.at  it  has 
an  taiusual  opportunity  and  role  to  play  in 
the  wcrld  mess  of  things. 

•  We  are  not  political;  v.e  are  not  sect.arian; 
•Ke  are  simply  people  helping  people  becau.=e 
they  need  help  and  because  it  is  right. 

•  We  wish  to  help  bridce  liie  c.  ps  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  peoples. 
O'ar  tool  for  this  shall  be  medicine," 

Pr'.vate  agencies  in  America  are  imique  In 
b*:r.g  able  to  provide  direct,  nonpolitical 
help  en  a  person-to-person  basis  Dr.  Chancy 
told  U'le  le^isl.ttors. 

"Government-to-govcrnment  aid  is  fa-'eless 
and  strictly  political,  whether  f:om  East  or 
V.'fst,'  he  said. 

Th?  program  itself  will  consist  of  a  ?270.- 
0CK3  public  liealth  survey  in  the  fields  of  in- 
fectio'as  diseases,  nutrition,  sanitation,  an- 
thropf.'logy  and  entomology. 

The  technicians  will  al.'o  help  th.e  people 
of  Nepal  to  set  up  their  o'^vn  public  he.tlth 
program  for  the  fin  tire. 

Public  health  is  in  d.rc  need  of  attention 
in  Nepal,  he  said.  ' 

All  personnel  from  the  te.im  will  be  from 
the  itlands. 

Those  already  committed  to  ;he  project 
^re;  Dr.  Robert  Worth,  consu-tant,  profes- 
sor of  public  health  at  the  University  of 
H,iv,ai;;  Robert  Murphy,  adminiiitratue  as- 
s.star.t;  Dr.  N.  K.  Pliah.  program  director; 
Dr.  L.  Poudayl.  laboratory  director;  Mi&s 
Car.  lyn  McCue,  chief  technician;  Miss  Phyl- 
lis Merita,  laboratory  technician;  Dr.  .Alan 
Howafd.  anthropologist:  Mrs.  Kajorn  How- 
ard, nutritionist;  Peyton  Rowan,  sanit-iry 
engineer;  Mrs.  Peggy  Rowan,  public  health 
nurse;  and  others  yet  to  be  selected. 

Heading  the  local  committee  to  raise  funds 
fir  the  project  are;  Retired  Navy  Adm.  Harry 
D.  Felt;  Chinu  Ho,  of  Capital  Investments: 
ar.d  Ernest  Albrecht.  of  Pan  Amcric.-.n  Wcrld 
Alrwavs. 
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Ks'.vAii  Joins  Dooley  Foundation  in  Nepal 

Program 

The  State  of  Hawaii  today  emb.irked  on  a 

humanitarian-educational-research     venture 


vhlch  Gov.  John  A.  Burns  endorsed  as  highly 

bignificant. 

The  University  of  Hawaii,  East-West  Cen- 
ter, and  Bishop  Museum  will  Join  the  Tnomaa 
A,  Dooley  Fotindation  tn  conducting  a  public 
houiih  program  in  Nepal,  a  tiny  country  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  between  India  and 
Red  China. 

Under  the  program  Hawaii  will  render 
tf-chr.ic.'il  assistance  to  administer  a  public. 
i.c.ilth  survey  and  training  program. 

Dr.  Verne  Chancy,  executive  director  and  ; 
cofoundcr  of  the  Dooley  Fo'Lind^-.tion,  called 
the  Haw.:;ii-Nepal  program  a  unique  firtt. 

It  represents  the  first  time  a  State  has 
offered  aid  to  a  developing  nation  not  with 
private  funds  but  with  technical  assistance 
from  such  facilities  as  the  university  center, 
and  inu.^;eum. 

The  pr.igram  will  be  financed  solely 
through  fmids  from  Hawaii's  citizens  and 
business  community. 

A  10-man  team  from  Hawaii  is  scheduled 
Uj  go  to  Nepal  in  June,  and  the  program 
is  expected  to  last  15  months. 

Heading  the  local  committee  for  the  Nepal 
project  are  Chir.n  Ho.  Er.rest  jMbrecht  and 
retired  Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  foundation's  board  of  directors 
and  n:.tional  advisory  coui>cil. 

Working  on  the  technical  end  of  the  pro- 
gram are  Dr.  Robert  'VS'orth.  professor  of  pub- 
lic health  at  the  university;  Dr,  Roland  Fore*. 
of  the  Bishop  Mtiseum;  and  Dr,  Baron  Goto, 
a  Vice  chancellor  of  the  Ea^t-We.ri  Center 
The  Governor  t&'Jay  met  with  Dr.  Chaney 
and  tl;e  commi't^e  m.embers  and  p'ablicly 
ureed  islanders  to  support  the  'most  note- 
worthy aciivity." 

Dr.  Chaney  said  the  purpose  of  "he  pub- 
lic health  survey  program  will  be  to  eval- 
uate health  conditions,  sanitation,  disease 
and  nutritional  problems. 

The  Hawaii  team  also  will  help  the  Nepal 
people  develop  a  solid  public  health  pro- 
gram for  the  future — an  area  in  dire  r.fcccl 
of  attention. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Apr,  8,  1&65' 

Personn-fl  Trmxin-g  .at  University  of  Hawaii 

FOP.  Nepal   Doolit   Project 

I  By  Burt  Anderson) 
A  Tlionias  A  Dooley  Foundation  health 
re.search  project  m  Nepal  may  prove  valuable 
to  more  than  just  that  small  Asian  country, 
its  director  predicted  in  Honolulu  yesterday. 
■■Tlie  climate  of  Nepal  varies  from  sub- 
tropical in  the  low  plains  along  the  Indian 
border  to  arctic  in  the  Himalayas."  said  Dr. 
Narayan  Shah,  an  official  of  the  Nepal  De- 
p.-ir'tiient  of  Public  Health.  "We  expect  to 
uncover  and  study  a  large  v.^riety  cf  the 
world's  dise.ascs," 

Shah  is  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  th:.? 
week  to  plan  the  15-nionth  pr.riect  schedtile 
to  be^in  late  this  sumnier.  He  is  workinc 
with  Dr.  Robert  Worth.  'Cniversity  of  Hawaii 
professor  cf  public  he.tlth.  the  project's  con- 
sultant. 

Shah  said  some  of  Nepal's  major  diseases 
are  gastro  and  intestinal  and  venereal  mala- 
dies, tuberculosis  and  leprosy.  But  he  ex- 
pects to  Icirn  much  more  about  the  nation  s 
health  prcblenis  during  the  survey. 

"Heart  condition.*:  have  been  found  in  the 
citie«."  he  said,  "but  so  far  we  know  very 
little  about  heart  di.=ease  m  rural  areas.  In 
m.-iiiy  areas,  pcop'ie  have  z:c\er  had  physical 
examinations." 

The  Dooley  Foundation,  named  after  the 
late  debitor  who  practiced  in  Laos  v.ntil  his 
death  from  cancer,  has  launched  projects  ir. 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  India.  It  has  hospitals 
in  11  ..\sian  n.i-ions.  • 

Shah,  an  M  D.  with  a  master's  in  public 
health  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
been  working  about  a  year  on  preliminary 
plans  for  the  NepiU  project  while  the  foun- 
dation has  recruited  volunteers  and  sovight 
pri\ate  funds,  mostly  in  Hawaii, 


Dr.  Verne  Ctianey,  the  foundation's  execu- 
tive director,  is  In  Hawaii  to  rai!;e  the  $270.- 
000  needed  to  support  the  Nepal  project. 
Most  others  fly  by  helicopter  to  selected 
sample  areas,  where  a  total  of  miore  than 
9,000  men,  women,  and  children  will  receive 
complete  physical  examinations.  Nepal's 
j>optilation  is  9,5  million. 
''  "In  each  village  selected,,  everybody  will 
be  tested."  Shah  said. 

The   teams  will  study  dietary  habits  and 
;_  t-Cit  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems. 

"E-.erything  th.it  might  rel.'.tc  to  diser.ves 
will  be  examined,"  Siiah  said. 

The  volunteers  are  already  in  training  at 
the  university.  In  June,  they  will  go  to  the 
Peace  Corps  training  camp  on  the  big  island 
where  they  will  set  up  ca.mps  and  field  lab- 
oratoric-s  like  those  they  '.viU  use  in  Nepal. 

Because  the  project  i.s  supported  by  private- 
donations,  the  foundation  will  avoid  putting 
Nepal's  Government  on  the  sixit  politically, 
R'ossia,  Rc-d  China,  and  India  also  provide 
aid  to  the  country. 

The  foundation  will  leave  a  public  health 
research  laboratory  in  Nepal  v.r.en  the  proj- 
ect is  finished. 

Volunteers  from  Hawaii  who  will  work  on  • 
the  project  include  Peyton  Row^n,  a  sanitary 
engineer  soon  to  be  discharged  from  the 
Navy;  his  wife,  Peggy,  a  nurse,  Carolyne 
McCue,  a  laboratory  technician;  Phyllis 
Morit.i,  now  with  the  foundation  in  Laos; 
Diane  Bro'A'n.  a  graduate  student  in  sociolcgy 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii;  and  Richard 
Mitchell,  a  laboratory  technician  who  will  be 
disch„rged  from  the  .\r:ny. 

Sh:-.h   yesterday  said   plans  for  the  prcject 


are  in   good   shape         The  hardest 
prelim. nary  planning,  is  over,"  he 
there's  nt'jch  mere  work  to  do  " 

He  will  ret'.irr.  to  Nepal  Sunday 
his  CMtles  -here. 


part 
raid. 


.  the 
But 


tc  res'. 


STUDENT        ADDRESSES.        MARION 
INSTirUTE.  MARION,  ALA. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  23  of  this  year  I  had  the  distinct 
piivUege  of  making  the  commencement 
address  at  the  Marion  Institute  in  Mar- 
ion, Ala.  To  me.  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  commencement  pro- 
gram was  the  addresses  of  three  young 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Cadet 
Capt.  John  Warren  Martin.  Jr..  made  the 
valedictory  address.  Cadet  Sfc.  Joseph 
FrankUn  Decker  II,  made  one  of  the 
salutatory  addresses,  and  Cadet  Cpl.  Ed 
Polk  Douglas  made  the  other. 

Because  I  know  that  the  future  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  our  Nation  depends 
largely  upon  the  quality  of  young  people 
graduating  from  our  schools.  I  always 
enjoy  meeting  and  visiting  with  them 
and  "learning 'of  their  philosophies  and 
ideals.  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  three  cadets  at 
Ma; ion  In.-tltute's  commencement,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Memt)ers  cf  this  body 
and  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Recof.d  will  enjoy  and  benefit  from  a 
readmcr  of  their  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  their  speeches 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VAirctcToRY  ArcRrss.  CcMMrxCEvrNr. 

1964-65 

,  By  Cidet  Capt.  John  Warren  Martin.  Jr.l 

Senator     McClellan.     Colonel     Robinson. 

members  of  the  facuity.  parents,  friends.  &nd 

ieViCiw  graduates,  to  say   the  very  least,  it  is 
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an  imequaled  honor  fur  me  to  represent  and 
speak  this  morning  in  behalf  of  my  fellow 
classniatcs.  It  is,  ho-.vever,  an  ever  greater 
challenge,  for  it  has  proved  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  assemble  some  message  for  you  which 
I  hope  will  be  worthwhile  and  meaningful. 

As  I  stand  here  reflecting  the  past  and 
looking  into  the  futtire.  many  thoughts  pass 
through  my  mind. 

We  are  passing  another  milestone  in  the 
development  of  our  ability  to  shoulder  the 
burdens  of  tomorrow  which  will  bo  left  to 
u.i  shortly. 

Today  we  sit  assembled  for  the  last  time, 
and  tomorrow  we  will  go  out  into  the  world 
in  all  directions.  Some  of  us  to  continue  our 
eciucaiion,  and  others  to  begin  their  life's 
work. 

I  didn't  have  to  search  very  far  to  find  in- 
spiration for  this  address.  I  found  it  printed 
on  a  stained-glass  window  inside  the  chapel 
here  at  Marion.  On  that  window  are  words 
spoken  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
made  the  statement  that  "America  is  se- 
curely great,  not  because  she  has  great  men 
in  her  now.  but  only  as  she  c.n  make  sure 
of  having  great  men  in  the  next  generation." 

His  words  intrigue  me  for  he  mentions  the 
"next  generation."  '  President  Wilson  was 
sroaking  to  our  grandparents'  generation  and 
resting  the  future  of  this  Nation  on  our  par- 
ents' generation.  His  words,  however,  are 
Just  as  true  and  meaningful  today,  to  you  and 
me,  as  they  were  back  in  the  early  1900's 
wlicn  he  spo'.ce  them  to  our  grandparents. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  wish  to  explicate  to 
you  this  morning,  some  of  my  thoughts 
about  our  generation  and  what  lies  ahead 
for  us  after  these  years  at  Marion  Institute 
are  over.  Ard  for  us  in  the  college  dep.\ri- 
nient,  that  time  is  njw  at  hand. 

We  are  young  men  born  and  raised  in  a 
.  period  of  time  that  is  quite  iinparalled  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  For  the  most  part, 
ours  have  been  good  times,  with  there  being 
little  lor  us  to  be  concerned  about  save  per- 
haps the  acquiring  of  an  education.  Pros- 
perity has  been  widespread,  and  conse- 
quently ours  has  been  the  good  life,  the 
comfortable  life.  We  have  grown  up  dtiring 
a  span  of  America's  history  that  has  been, 
in  a  sense,  revolutionary.  Incomes  have 
shot  upward,  lu.xuries  have,  in  many  cases, 
become  commonplace.  Virtually  every  as- 
pect of  this  country  has  multiplied  and  ex- 
panded. And  now  we  as  young  citizens  find 
ourselves  about  to  enter  this  adult-made 
world:  and  my  concern  is  this:  Are  we  ready? 
Ready  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and 
spiritually  to  take  thi^  step  into  the  adult 
world  of  our  elders  and  take  from  their 
hands   the  reigns  of  this  great  Nation? 

We  had  better  be,  my  fellow,  classmates, 
because  the  dangers  to  our  society,  to  our 
way  of  life,  to  our  freedom,  to  our  own  per- 
sonal liberty  and  prosperity  arc  no  longer 
obvious  •  ones.  These  dangers  are  not 
painted  bright  yellow  for  everyone  to  see. 
They  are  not  dangers  which  we  can  always 
combat  physically.  They  are  dangers  which 
penetrate  our  very  minds.  They  are  the 
dangers  which  have  accompanied  our  afflu- 
ent society  and  which  appear  when  we  are 
expecting  them  least. 

And  the  deadliest  of  these  evil,s,  the  one 
which  can  play  havoc  with  our  society, 
wiiich  can  cripple  our  Nation  in  a  moment, 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word, 
Apatliy.  Indiirerenco.  not  really  caring  one 
way  or  another,  the  physical  act  of  not  being 
interested  enough  in  the  struggles  confront- 
ing this  N:;tion  to  do  something  about  them: 
the  lack  of  the  courage,  the  initiative,  and 
the  sr-lf-sacrifice  to  bo  positive  with  our  re- 
actions instead  of  bemg  content  to  let 
others  be  concerned.  The  fear  that  this  dis- 
ea.'c  is  present  in  our  generation,  my  fellow 
cadets,  is  an  ominous  danger  sign  to  me. 
Because  If  It  is,  the  road  ahead  for  us  and 
for  our  children  will  be  Immeasurably  more 
dimcult. 


You've  heard,  I'm  sure  the  exprc'^sion  that 
a  person  never  really  realizes  v,hat  he  has 
until  he  loses  it.  A  classic  example  of  thi.s 
is  one's  eyes.  How  common  is  the  gift  of 
Sight  to  all  of  us.  So  very  comnijn  that 
after  only  blindness  can  fully  ptnctrate  our 
minds  with  a  true  appreci.itiou  of  our  eye- 
sight. 

And  the  very  same  thing  cafl  be  s.ild  of 
many  things  which  we  enjoy  lin  everyday 
life  and  so  frequently  "take  lor  .nrranied"" 

I  afk  you  this  question  in  lU  sincerity. 
Will  we  in  thi,<-.  cotintry,  will  you  and  I  have 
to  lose  or  have  seriotisly  threatened  otir 
individual  freedoms,  otir  frecdori  to  worship 
as  v.o  choose,  our  freedom  to  a  -semble,  our 
freedom  to  vote,  our  ireeclom  o  print  an'J 
rend  the  truth,  our  freedom  tc  live  within 
the  law,  our  freedom  to  govei  n  otirselves, 
and  our  natural  right  to  life,  lib  Tty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness? 

Will  we  have  to  lose  these  pre- ious  posses- 
sions before  we  take  a  deep  and  personal 
interest  in  the  allairs  of  our  society,  our 
Government,  before  we  fully  a(*opt  the  re- 
sponsibilities one  aay  to  be'ours?'  Must  we 
be  awakened  by  so  cruel   an   experience? 

As  I  previotisly  stated,  ours  !has  been  a 
comfortable  life.  This  is  most  df>:;:.;tely  a 
blessing  to  us  as  well  as  a  sterri  rl.  lleiige. 
Most  of  us  were  born  around  thp  end  of  one 
of  mankind's  bitterest  strugbles.  World 
War  II.  During  thore  turbulent  ye.irs,  and 
also  in  the  early  1950"s  when  we  were  giving 
our  first-,  second-,  and  third-gride  teachers 
a  hard  time,  many  of  our  fathers  and  other 
young  men  like  Us  were  fightin;  and  dying 
to  give  us  every  ble:sing  whic:  i  thii  gVcat 
land  has. 

In  our  generation  we  have  not  felt  nor 
actually  faced  a  charging  enem  •,  intent  on 
destroying  us  r:nd  everything  th  :tt  wc  stand 
for. 

Is  it  possible  that  because  w-  have  been 
fortunate  enough  not  to  have  nad  to  fight 
phyrical  enemies  of  our  society  that  we  do 
net  place  a  proper  value  on  our  liberties.^ 

Every  American  should  love  f-ecdom.  He 
should  be  so  very  proud  of  tlje  principles 
upon  which  this  country  has  be'en  built, 
that  nothing  cotild  curb  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  tho.^e  God-triten  liberties 
which  we  enjoy  today  and  which  countless 
man  and  women  chojo  to  dcicnti  with  their 
lives. 

We  have  been  shielded  from  0ur  enemies' 
onslaught  by  our  parents  and  otir  elders. 
Btit  the  time  is  at  hand  when  that  shield 
of  security  and  protection  cannot  be  he'.d 
up  for  tis.  Very  soon  Vietnam  will  be  our 
problem.  The  fate  of  the  Dortiinican  Re- 
public and  many  other  nation.s^  as  well  as 
our  own,  will  be  in  our  hands  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom, equality,  and  justice   for  all. 

It  will  be  up  to  you  and  me,  my  fellow 
cla.^smates,  not  to  merely  maintain  a  status 
quo,  but  to  po  forward  in  making  for  our 
posterity  a  country  even  stronger,  not  nec- 
es.'--:iri!y  militarily,  but  socially,,  spirittially, 
and  morally;  a  country  dctpiy  in  jove  with  its 
h;,rd  bought  liberties  and  a  couhtry  wiUing 
to   pay   any   price   to  preserve    t4em. 

And  this  is  a  :rreat  challenge.  !  But  it  is  a 
challenge  that  must  be  met  by  the  youth 
in  our  generation,  by  the  couotless  other 
graduates  around  the  cotnitry,  ar,d  by  every 
man  and  wom.;n  who  calls  himsflf  a  "citizen 
of    these    United    States. 

How  can  you  and  I.  as  graduates  of  Marion 
Inrnitute,  do  our  part  in  accepting  responsi- 
bilities which  are  to  be  ours?  How  can  We 
as  individuals  not  succumb  to 
this  indifferenrc?  How  can  wel 
truly  do  our  part  tomorrow?  TlJ 
ficult  questions,  yet  fair  ones. 

I'll  tell 
rine,  th: 

aur  iniclligence,  and  load  it  with  ammuni- 
tion of  knowledtre  gained  here  on  this  cam- 
l)us   and    in    these   classrooms.      tJnsheath    a 


this  apathy, 
e  here  today 
l^)se  are  dif- 

i»^^^-»-i. ......     jv-i.     i«i**      i_;iit^,  j 

■11  you  how.     We  can  picW  up  our  Ml 
at  we  will  use  In  life,  oir  intellect 


b.iyonet  of  wisdom  and  mount  it  on  the 
b.  rrel  of  our  rifle.  Bccau.'se  to  attack  with 
kr.o-.vledge,  but  unwiselv.  surelv  is  of  lifV 
benefit.  " 

Next,  take  up  and  put  on  your  fatigues 
helmet,  boots,  ycur  armor,  your  faith  in 
yourself,  in  God,  and  in  our  wav  of  life 
Around  your  waist  strap  a  pistol'of  disci- 
plinc.  For  without  discipline  little  can"  be 
accomplished,  but  with  it,  great  battles  have 
been  won.  Add  to  your  pistol  belt  a  canteen 
filled  with  courage,  mental  and  physical  foV 
our  futures  will  not  all  be  easv, '  In  your 
pack  don't  forget  to  include  many  candv 
bars  of  endurance  and  perseverance" for  voii 
will  surely  need  them.  And  finally,  take" up 
your  hand  nidio  to  guide  always,  your  con- 
science. For  when  you  follow  the  orders 
you  recene  on  it,  you  very  seldom  are  misled 
aiid  lost. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  carry  on  in 
the  traditions  of  the  many  great  Marion  In- 
stitute alumni  who  are  today  making  their 
mark  in  history  by  their  deeds  and  actions  as 
leaders  in  our  gre;:t  country.  Let  us  also 
go  forth  and  becnme  examples  which  those 
here  at  Marion  can  look  to  with  pride  and 
the  realization  that  their  efforts  were  not  "in 
vain. 

Colonel  Robinson,  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  as  spokesman  for  the  graduating 
cla.ss  of  1965,  let  me  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  each  of  you  for  vour  untiring 
efforts  to  keep  each  of  us  on  the  proper  path 
of  career  devilopment. 

Let  me  assure  yoti  todav  that  it  is  our 
united  goal  to  take  the  seeds  of  leadprship 
wisdom,  and  knowledge  planted  here  at 
Marion,  and  cultivate  them  that  thcv  mifht 
gro'A'  into  trees  of  knowledge. 

We  thank  you  again  for  your  untiring  ef- 
forts and  wc  hope  that  somedav  in  the  future 
you  can  look  with  pride  upon  the  accomnli'^h- 
ments  of  the  class  of  1965.  It  is  our  intent 
to  achieve  such  stature  in  th.e  world  of 
tomorrow. 

To  my  classmates,  I  owe  you  much  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  vou  for  the 
experiences  of  this  year  and  the  "friend<:hips 
which  we  have  made.  I  wish  vou  every  -suc- 
cess in  the  future.  Thank  vou.  and  as  we 
say  in  the  Air  Force  and  all  the  Armed  Forces, 
goodby  for  now,  for  we  will  surely  meet 
again. 


S.-\r.LTT..\TORY  Address,  Commexclmext  19G4-e5 
(By  Cadet  Cpl,  Ed  Polk  Douglas) 

Senator  McClellan.  Colonel  Robinson, 
members  of  the  faculty,  distinguished  guests, 
parents,  friend.?,  and  fellow  graduates;  we! 
of  the  class  of  1965,  are  happv  to  welcome 
you  to  our  day.  A  day  we  have  looked  for- 
ward to  for  a  long  time. 

Stopping  for  a  moment  to  look  over  our 
years  at  Marion,  the  only  all-inclusive  word 
we  could  use  in  dec-ciibing  them  is  "change" 
otitwardly.  Our  campus  has  been  changed 
by  both  the  addition  aiid  impr^i^cment  of 
numerous  facilities.  The  quadrangle,  the 
tennis  courts,  the  walkways,  the  ftiture  li- 
brary, right  next  door.  Why  just  last  week 
the  whole  brigade  trooped  otit  to  the  new- 
stadium  and  "sodded  it  down."  Scimcthing 
to  tell  our  grandchildren  about. 

Marion  Institute  is  very  much  alive  and 
ever  growing,  and  in  our  years  here,  we  have 
g.own  and  developed  also.  To  tise  a  phr.-^se 
of  the  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill;  "This  is 
not  the  end;  this  is  not  even  the  beginning 
of  the  end— it  is  only  the  end  of  the  begin- 
ning"— and  so  Marion  Institute  is  a  mile- 
stone for  us,  a  foundation  upon  which  an 
echication  and  a  life  can  be  built. 

We  have  learned  here  the  meaning  of  our 
motto — truth,  honor,  and  service.  These 
are  fund:imentals  which  are  not  outdated,  or 
old  fashioned,  Tliese  .are  modern,  workable, 
and  will  stand  tis  in  good  stead.  Let  us  ho;ie 
that  these  qualities  which  are  a  part  of 
Marion  Instittite  have  become  a  part  of  tis. 
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At  tliis  time,  we  of  the  class  of  1063.  wou'.d 
I'ke  to  ex^jress  our  appreciation  and  thaJiV:s 
to  the  administr.ition,  who  tried  their  best 
to  keep  us  too  busy  to  be  homesick;  our  in- 
structors who  forced  us  to  learn  enough  to 
pass;  and  the  towns-people  or  Mur.c-n — v.-lio 
somehow  managed  to  put  up  with  us. 

For  mvself.  I  would  like  to  say  "thanks" 
to  ir.y  fellow  cadets,  for  the  wonderful  times 
cpent.  to  the  library,  and  cafeteria  staffs  who 
kept  us  g:  owing  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally ■  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  to  my 
pire.Uo  v,-ho.  in  their  concern  fur  my  future. 
c.".used  me  to  become  a  part  of  the  Marion 
Institute.  

S.\'_rTATOay  Address,  Commencemlnt  1964-65 
(BV  Cadet   Sfc.    Joseph   Franklin   Decker   III 

Senat-or  McClellan*.  Colonel  Robinson, 
members  of  the  faculty,  honored  guests,  vis- 
itors, and  fellow  clas.'^mates  of  the  1965  grad- 
uating class,  as  is  my  duty  and  my  privilege 
as  salut-itorian  today.  I  would  take  this  op- 
pcrtunity  to  extend  to  all  of  you  a  most  cor- 
c::.l  welcome  to  the  123d  annu.tl  commo;;ce- 
ir.ent  exercises  at  the  Marion  Institute  today. 
As  I  review  the  past  school  year  I  see  ni,iny 
cu'-'tanding  accomplishments  made  by  this 
graduating  class,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, but  I  believe  it  is  imijortant  that 
we  remember  that  it  is  noL  in  our  past  ac- 
complishments tl  at  we  find  our  success  in 
the  future.  Our  success  in  the  future  will 
only  be  determined  by  what  we  can  ac- 
c:>napU£h  with  what  we  ha\e  learned  here. 

The  futtu-e  will  determine  our  success 
alDng  the  road  of  life.  Our  training  here  at 
Marion  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  us  in 
r.egouating  this  road  in  which  the  rapid 
changes  economically,  socially,  politically, 
seem  to  be  falling  about  our  heads  every  day. 
but  again  we  must  realize  no  matter  what 
the  quality  of  cur  CKiucation  or  the  quality 
of  our  training,  our  goals  aUI  only  be  deter- 
rr.med  throuph  the  practical  application. 
Tn:s  same  thing  that  we  have  re  reived  here 
a:  Marion,  we;  have.  I  believe,  gamed  insight 
into  the  solution  of  this  pro'olem  of  practical 
application.  ^With  this  knowledje  in  our 
haads  we  may  press  forward  to  great  things, 
r.akmg  every  etlort  to  sue  reed  and  every  ef- 
fort to  capiu^lize  on  all  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  us.  . 

I  would  wi.sl^  each  of  you.  of  the  graduat- 
Ir.g  class,  the  very  beat  of  luck  in  all  your 
future  endeavors,  and  would  tirge  you  once 
2ixe  to  use  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  the 
training  you  have  received  here  and  by  the 
grace  of  God,  find  with  all  hope  in  the  future. 
n-...y  the  touthstone  of  stsccess  be  yours. 
Vi".:h  these  words.  I  as  salutatorian,  would 
salute  you.  the  graduating  class  of  1965,  for 
tile  lionors  you  have  received  in  the  past  here 
at  Marion,  for  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
you  here  today,  and  for  the  honors  to  be 
received  by  you  in  all  your  future  endeavors. 
I  wish  you  good  luck  and  Godspeed. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  or.  May 
26,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Mcdiciiic.  a 
nonprofit  a.ssociation  of  2.000  phy.^icians 
in  the  New  York  area,  issued  a  ma.ior 
policy  statement  on  povernmcnt-aided 
health  care. 

In  its  declaration,  tlie  academy  in  ef- 
fect distin:;:uishcd  its  position  from  that 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  opposes  aovcrnment  participation 
in  health  care,  except  in  cases  of  in- 
digency. The  academy  declared  that 
such  care  should  be  "based  on  health 
need  alone,  not  on  a  test  of  ability  to 
pay." 

It  is  significant  that  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished   group    of    doctors    have   an- 


nounced their  clear  support  of  our  efforts 
in  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  declaration;  a  covering  lett-er 
from  Dr.  John  L.  Madden,  president  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine:  and 
a  New  York  Times  article  on  the  docu- 
ment, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion, letter,  and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foilo'As: 
Tiiz  Ne'.v  York  Ac.\de:.:y  of  M:  i>icine. 

A'cu'  Ycrk.  N.Y..  May  27   1SG5. 
Tuo  Honorable  J.^coB  K.  J.^vits. 
US.  Senate.  Wa$hvigton.  D.C. 

Mv  Dear  .'-:r :.-.'. ion:  The  New  Ycrh  Ac-demy 
of  Medicine  has  "oecn  incroisingly  concerned 
tiiat  as  the  health-care  functions  of  govern- 
m^'iit  extend  into  new  areas  of  activity  par- 
ticular attention  be  [iven  to  measures  that 
will  assure  a  constantly  rising  standard  of 
the  health  care  for  all  people.  We  share  with 
you  the  strong  feeling  that  the  f.nincing  and 
.administrative  arrangements  in  any  health- 
c  .re  program  are  nai^jor  f  .actors  determining 
the  e.lectiveness  with  which  tax  funds  are 
UE£d  in  meeting  the  public  purposes  in- 
tended. T'nis  is  one  of  tiie  reasons  why  over 
t'ne  years  we  have  initiated  study  projects 
in  the  general  area  of  soci.l -economic  prob- 
lems as  rel.-'ted  to  the  healtn  services. 

One  of  otir  recent  social-economic  projects. 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, was  established  2  years  ago  for  the 
specific  purpo.^e  of  cons.dering  matters  of 
Eoci.U  and  public  policy.  This  group  con- 
sisted of  40  persor.s  selected  from  through- 
out the  country  because  of  their  special  i;i- 
terest  and  kno'AiCLlge  of  health  problems  and 
soTial  policy.  Fellows  of  the  academy  served 
in  this  grotip  and  one  of  tlie  academy's  stand- 
ing commiitecs  has  continuouslv  reviewed 
and  discussed  the  observations  of  the  special 
study  group. 

Alter  many  moetinss  and  discussions  with 
expirts  in  1-iealtli  and  related  fields,  a  polif" 
siitc-mcnt  on  the  role  of  government  and 
problems  of  health  care  was  formulated.  Our 
pc>l:cyin:.king  body,  the  trustees  and  council 
of  the  academy,  has  studied  and  reworked 
this  statement  during  the  past  month.  On 
M.^y  2').  1S65.  on  behalf  of  the  academy,  they 
adopted  the  attached  declaration  of  policy. 
I  f.?el  pcr.-onally  that  th.is  carefully  consid- 
ered document  is  one  of  tiie  most  sicnincant 
issued  by  tire  academy  in  recent  years.  I 
know  the  other  oHicers  and  oiScials  of  the 
academy  share  this  feeling. 

I  an\  forw.^rding  this  pohcy  statement  to 
yoti  bec.-iuse  we  feel  it  represents  the  kind 
of  lead'-rship  the  American  people  and  our 
Government  expect  from  interested  and  in- 
formed members  of  the  medical  proiession. 
Some  of  oViT  conclT.sions.  as  set  forth  in  this 
statement,  '  have  direct  relevance  to  public 
issties  under  study  by  the  Congress  iri  rela- 
tion to  ponding  health  care  bills.  I  hope 
you  and  yotir  associates  will  find  time  to  re- 
view the  attached  two-page  doctimdnt  and 
recjuest  any  additional  infcrm.ation  you  may 
w  i  E  h . 

This  docvunent  may  be  used  In  any  m.ar.- 
ncr  ynti  feel  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Sincerely. 

John  L.  M.^ddfn. 
J  President. 


A  P^-'MCV  STA-fEMENT  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERN- 

^:INr  Tax  Funds  in  Problems  of  Health 

C.^RF 

In  T'ne  light  of  present  knowledge  and  in- 
for-.v.ed  opmlon  the  trustees  and  council  of 
tl^e  New  York  Acivdemy  of  Medicine  believe 
that— 

1.  In  the  United  States  today  a  serious  gap 
exists  between  the  state  of  health  of  signin- 
cant  n'amt>ers  of  people  and  that  state  of 
health  whi.-h  wotild  be  attainable  if  the  best 
of  pre.~i':-.:-d.iy  niodical  ki.ow'.edge  were  ni^re 


universally  available  and  n-.ore  ftnly  utilized 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

2.  A  major  goal  of  our  democratic  .society 
must  be  that  all  people  have  the  asEurance 
of  an  eqUal  opp-ortunity  to  obtain  a  h:gh 
qu.ility  of  comiprehensive  health  care. 

3.  "The  attairnient  of  the  goal  of  equal  :.~.- 
cess  to  a  high  quality  cf  comprehensive 
health  care  requires  that  goveri'iiriental  and 
voluntary  agencies  must  work  together;  first. 
to  identify  the  reasons  such  services  are  n:-: 
more  uiaiversally  av..ilable  to  pc-jpie;  and. 
then,  s-econd.  to  take  whatever  a-"tions  axe 
nece-ssa'ry  to  make  them  more  w.dely  avail- 
able. 

4.  The  steps  t:;ken  to  improve  the  acceisi- 
biiity  of  he.ilth  care  m'jst  alwavs  takc-n  into 
account  the  importance  of  using  t'ne  Na- 
tion's resources  in  tiie  mc>Et  effective  and  eco- 
nomical manner  consistent  with  the  er.ht»n;e- 
mtnt  of  iT.dividual  dignity  and  hirh  stand- 
ards of  care. 

5.  It  is  both  legitimate  and  essential  that 
F.?deral.  St^aie.  and  local  legislative  and  exec- 
uti\  e  agencies  te  concerned  that  the  goal  of 
high-quality  comprcher.sive  health  care  for 
ah  our  people  is  re.ici"»ed  to  ti'ie  fullest  extent 
possible,  and  that  this  concern  requires,  at 
appropriate  levels  of  government,  such  fui'.c- 
t:ons  as  the  following: 

(ai  Establishment  of  priorr-:e5  fcr  iie'.v  :.s 
well  as  exisTii.g  ro'.cmrr.en:;.!  he.-.lth  c:re 
pro?r.irns: 

(bi  Allocation  of  the  funds  needed  to 
achieve  these  priorities; 

I  c )  Implementation  of  such  m.eas-ores  as 
are  req-jired  to  assure  universal  access  to 
health  care: 

id)  Intr^'ducticn  of  >u:i:  effective  contrils 
ac  rnay  "oe  needed  tc  assure  a  high  q-aality  jf 
care.  econcm..car.y  provided 

ie»  Support  of  dcmonstrat.on  and  researrh 
efforts  to  improve  the  efTectl^■ent.^s  .-.na  effi- 
ciency of  health  care  programs: 

(fi  Consult  .tian  w.tii  appropriate  prafc-s- 
siohal  groups  and  agencies  ir,  the  exercise  cf 
its  pjlicyni'.l-::r;g  ana  adminis-rative  f-.m:- 
tior.i. 

C.  Whenever  Federal.  St.^tc-,  cr  lor;.l  "..iX 
funds  are  allocated  for  health  care  purposes, 
an  appropriate  go'.emmentai  agency  must  be 
fully  accountable  for  achievement  of  the  p'or- 
poses  for  which  tlic  f'unds  were  m^de  avaii- 
a'ole — including  the  e:  tablishment  and  main- 
tenance of  standards  of  performance  and 
■.he  :.dm:nis:rative  pro-cedures  rec^u-red  i  jZ 
economical  use  cf  funds. 

7.  Tne  vary.ng  fiscal  cap^cit.es  :.nd  eS:r:o 
o:  the  several  States  have  resulted  :n  an 
uiieven  and  inadequate  level  of  many  of 
those  health  serv.ces  th„i  are  required  in 
the  iiational  interes*.  When  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  suffers  from  sucii  varying  levels  cf 
essential  health  services,  the  resottrces  of  the 
Federal  Government  m.ust  be  utilized  fi-r 
establishing  and  maintaining  standards  cf 
ser>  ice.  as  well  as  f;r  an  equit.-.'ole  bas^  a; 
financing  throughout  the  Nation 

8.  Tne  availability  of  health  services,  as  a. 
matter  of  htxman  right,  s'nould  be  b..iea  on 
health  need  alone,  not  on  a  test  of  abil.ty 
xo  pay.  The  full  att-ainntent  cf  this  goal  re- 
quires the  broadest  pc>ssible  p,irtic:pation  in 
the  s>-5t€ms  o;  iinancing  health  services.  If 
.indi'.idual  dignity  and  self-depcndercy  are 
10  be  enh.^nced. 

9.  When  Federal  and  or  State  and  Icral 
tax  funds  are  available  for  purchase  of  health 
care,  vohether  for  public  a&s.st.nce  so.-ia; 
secarity.  or  other  categor.es  of  public  prc- 
gr.-.m  'oeneficiaries,  it  is  the  off.cial  heal:h 
agencies,  and  the  official  health  arenrits 
alone,  to  which  shauld  be  deleg-at'dresp-r.;.- 
bility  for  the  administration  of  such  futids. 
The'cSci.-J  health  agency  is  t'ne  only  un.t  c: 
Gavernntent  th.^t  can  coordinate  all  ga".  em- 
mental  health  programs  and  comb.ne  paj.:: 
respansibil.ty  and  acccun;.ib;li;y  and  '.'..■: 
other  functions  of  public  adirun:s;rat:on  w.-.h 
the  professional  skills  cancern.  and  r?_s--i:- 
tation  rec;'.iir?d  ::r  sc-:"..::?  sta:id  .las  a:. a  :.r 
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coatinvfous    evaluation    of   program   quality 
and  oveVaU  effectiveness. 
May  26.  1965. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  1965] 
^  pHYSTCI.^^•s  Here  for  Equ.^l  Care — Academy, 
'  OrposiNC  AM.^.  Rules  Orx  I.vability   To 

r.iY  .AS  OxLY  Basts  of  U.S.  Aid 

1  By  Will  Lissncr  ) 
The  New  York  Academy  of   Medicine  de- 
clared yesterday  that  health  care  should  be 
••based  on  health  need  alone,  not  on  a  test 
cf  r.biliiy  to  pay." 

The  major  policy  statement  thus  repudi- 
!".t;cl  the  .=  tand  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
Eociatiou  that  Government-aided  health  care 
should  be  provided  only  to  those  proving 
th:.t  they  had  no  means  of  paying  for  it. 
The  academy  also  differed  witla  the  associa- 
tion on  other  basic  points. 

It  was  the  first  comprehensive  statement 
since  1947  by  the  academy,  a  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation of  2.000  physicians  in  the  New  York 
area,  on  the  social-economic  aspects  of  medi- 
cine. Many  members  of  the  academy  also  be- 
long to  the  American  Medical  Association. 
^  The  pronouncement  was  Intended  to  de- 
^  tail  the  role  of  Government  in  health  affairs, 
as  that  role  is  viewed  by  the  academy's  policy- 
making body,  which  consists  of  its  trustees 
and  council. 

EQVAr.    ACCE.^S    THE    COAL 

In  its  view,  governmental  agencies  have 
equal  responsibility  with  voluntary  agencies 
for  taking  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
assure  all  people  equal  access  to  a  high 
quality  of  comprehensive  health  care. 

A  serious  gap  exists  between  the  health 
care  that  people  need  and  what  manv  of 
them  get,  the  statement  said.  As.mrance  of 
equal  access  must  be  a  major  goal  of  a 
democratic  society,  it  declared.  :.r.d  is  a 
proper  co-r.cern  cf  Federal,  State,  ar.d  local 
government. 

This  Concern  of  eovernment  requires  that 
appropriate  official  levels  establish  priorities 
for  new  as  well  a^  existing  programs,  allo- 
cate funds  to  achieve  them  and  implement 
the  necessary  measures,   the  statement  said. 

Government  also  must  maintaia  effective 
controls,  support  demonstration  and  re- 
searcl/  efforts  and  e.xercise  policymaking 
and  administrative  functions  in  con.sultatlon 
with  appropriate  professional  groups,  ac- 
cording to  the  academy. 

The  st.itement  "rejected  propo.'^nls  that  tax 
funds  for  health  care  be  administered  by  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies. 

Whenever  tax  funds  are  so  allocated,  it 
declared,  the  appropriate  governmental 
agency,  and  it  alone,  must  be  made  fully 
accountable  for  them.  This  includes  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  standards  of  per- 
formance and  the  required  administrative 
procedures. 

"The  official  health  agency,"  it  said,  "is 
the  only'  unit  of  government  that  can  co- 
ordinate all  governmental  health  programs 
and  combine  public  responsibility  and  ac- 
count'tiiwlity  and  the  other  functions  of  pub- 
lic administration  with  the  professional 
skills,  concern  and  consultation  required  for 
setting  standards  and  for  continuous  evalu- 
ation of  program  quality  and  overall  effec- 
tiveness." 

T?ie  statement  broke  with  the  position  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  that 
health  care  was  primarily  a  State  and  local 
concern,  and  not  a  Federal  one. 

It  said:  "The  varying  fiscal  capacities  and 
efforts  of  the  several  States  have  resulted 
in  an  uneven  and  inadequate  level  of  many 
ol  tho;ie  health  services  that  are  required  in 
the  national  interest." 

STUDY      LASTED     2      YEARS 

When  the  Nation  as  a  whole  suffers  from 
such  varying  levels  of  es.sential  health  .serv- 
ices," the  statement  said,  "the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  utilized  for 
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establishing  and  maintaining  standards  of 
service,  as  well  as  for  an  equitable  basis  of 
financing   throughout   the   Nation." 

The  statement  was  prepared  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  40  persons,  half  of  thern  physicians 
and  the  others  social  scientists  and  leading 
citizens,  after  a  2-year  study.  It  was  aided 
by  a   grant  from   the   Ford   Foundation. 

Dr.  John  L.  M.idden,  president  of  the 
academy,  sent  copies  to  Sen.iiors  Jacob  K. 
Javits  and  Rouert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Sonic  cf  the  conchuion.s,  he^  wrot<;  them, 
"have  direct  relevance  to  ptibllc  issue  under 
study  by  the  Congress." 


'EIG  BROTHER— INVASION  OP 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  'bis  brother"  item  i.s  an  adver- 
tisemciTt  for  so-called  Intelligence  Equip- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement,  by  a  Cali- 
fornia electronics  manufacturer.  I 
hcsIta'cG  to  give  any  further  identification 
for  fear  of  publicizing  a  specific  company 
involved  in  a  business  which  poses  a  di- 
rect threat  to  the  privacy  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

AlthouLh  there  is  a  small  warning  on 
the  back  page  of  the  advertisement,  it 
1.^-  interesting  that  the  carefully  woi-dcd 
introductory  pa?e  makes  no  mention  of 
possible  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws 
v,hich  may  be  violated  by  iUe  use  of  this 
equipment.  It  is  also  significant  that 
the  manufacturer  states  that  .some  of  its 
products  are  available  to  industry  as  well 
as  Government,  and  that  it  conducts 
ti-ainins  schools  in  the  usage  of  all  forms 
of  snooping  gear. 

Because  of  the  menace  which  theVide- 
sprcad  distribtiticn  and  use  of  caves- 
dropping  equirment  poses  to  many  of 
our  constitutional  liberties,  fend  because 
of  the  need  to  awaken  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen to  the  dangers  inherent  in  con- 
tinued leifislative  inaction,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  partial  listing 
of  the  California  manufacturer's  equip- 
ment catalog  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foHov\"s: 

MI:;IATURE   TRANSMITTERS 

T-10:  Tile  world  famous  "^ugar  lump" 
traiisniitter  ii?ed  where  ease  of  i  concealment 
and   size   is   of   primary   importance    (  -g    by 


by  '■],,  inches) ,  .$60. 
T-12 :  A  compact  easily  concofiled  carry-on 
transmitter  tiF,ed  where  range  ^  not  impor- 
tant but  where  size  is.  Us0d  by  many 
women  undercover  agents  (l''.'j|by  l^,  by  '^ 
inches) ,  ,$95. 

T-301:  A  very  small  transn:  ittcr  (some- 
what larger  than  the  T-10)  using  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  mike  so  that  larger  areas 
may  be  covered.  U.scd  by  vindo: -cover  agents 
ns  a  long  range  expendable  unii;  i2'^s  by  >'i,; 
by  ■' I  inches) ,  $105. 

T-101:  Probably  the  most  well-known 
combiniuion  miniature  tran.^r  litter  made. 
Used  both  as  a  carryable  or  plmtable  unit 
and  either  as  a  battiery  powered  or  AC.  110- 
volt  permanent  transmitter.  Ha.s  many  ad- 
ditional features  (.^'a  bv  2'3  b  r  ■''i  Inches), 
$300. 

T-IOIA:  Similar  to  the  T-101.  but  not  hav- 
ing the  AC.  110-volt  capability.  One  of  our 
two  largest  volume  units  (3',j  ^y  2^b  by  ^4, 
inches) ,  $225. 

T-IOIB:  An  attractive  tariefca.se  with  a 
built-in  concealed  transmitter  used  by  sales- 
men, undercover  agents,  dealers  vice  squadfl, 
etc.  .$350. 


T-IOIP;  An  attractive  picture  and  picture 
frame  with  built-in  battery  powered  ir:<r«: 
niittcr.     Used   in   niotel.s,   hotels,  offices    etr" 
$350.  '     ^• 

T-OOO:  The  very  popular  intern. (tioniil- 
known  export  transmitter  has  gained  much 
interest  duo  to  its  increased  range  and  power 
maintaining  an  extremely  low  bittorv  cira'n 
rate  (5 '4   by  I'j  by  3'ij  inches),  .$25o'. 

T-OOOAC:  Similar  in  quality  and  power  to 
t'-.e  T-OOO.  but  being  the  llO-volt  AC  equiva- 
lent. Used  primarily  tor  permanent  inctal- 
lation  where  range  and  long  periods  of  op- 
eration are  important  (5'4  by  IK  by  31' 
ji.ches)  ,  $300.  ^ 

T-OOOACL:  A  very  attractive^able  lamp 
v.-itii  built-in  transmitter  luscd  hi  hoteLs 
motels,  offices,  etc..  operating  when  the  cordi 
is  plugged  into  110- volt  a.c.  whether  or  not 
the  light  is  on.     $375. 

T-lbo:  WcU-knowu  parasitic  telephone  tap 
requiring  no  batteries;  30-50  m.c.  Frequency 
Modulated.  Used  whe*  long  life  is  inipor- 
tant.  Considered  the'  finest  instrument  of 
is  tvpc  made  d'^  by  Sg  by  1^  inches),  si05. 

T-105B:  Same  size  as  the  T-105,  but  re- 
quiring a  0-volt  battery  for  Its  soiirce  of 
operating  power.  Not  as  popular  as  the  par- 
asitic, but  necessary  under  some  conditions 
whicii  the  parasitic  will  not  function  (IV, 
by  ^a   iJy    '8   inches),  $95. 

RECEIVERS 

RM-40:  Police  Systems  avitomatlve  reccher 
with  AFC.  record  jack,  et<:.  A  very  popular 
highly  sensitive  unit,  in  the  30-50  megacycle 
range   (4'i   by  6'i   by  o''4   inches),  $200. 

B-lOO:  Portable  30-50  megacycle  receiver 
designed  especially  for  the  surveillance  field. 
The  only  transitorized  portable  presently 
available    (8^,    by  S'j    by  4'j    inches),  $350. 

RH-1:  Midificd  Hallicrafter  stationary  re- 
ceiver. (30-50  megacycle,  13',  bv  8  "by  5 
inches) ,  $125. 

RM-200:  Modified  monitor  DR-200  with 
special  speaker,  antenna,  etc.  (High-low 
band,  30-50  and  152-174  Mc.)  (14'4  bv  8  by 
10'^  inches) , $260. 

RMC-10:  Police  Systems  crystal  controlled 
automotive  receiver  (4|i  by  6'i  by  8^4 
Inches) ,  $179.50. 

RECORDERS 

Concertone  400:  Concertone  portable  re- 
corder, 5-inch  reels,  battery  and  110-vclt 
a.c.  Up  to  3  hours  per  side  record  time,  the 
most  widely  used  portable  in  police  service. 
I'Ja  and  3-4  I.P.S.  (U  bv  8  bv  3^^  inches). 
$199.50. 

MR-400:  Modified  Concertone  400.  having 
police  systems  built  in  telephone  actuated 
trigger,  with  attachments  (11  by  8  by  3',i 
Inches) .  $300. 

G-3,  10:  Geloso  Stenotape  3  speed  110  volt 
a.c.  recorder  with  up  to  10  hours  record  time. 
An  extremely  high  fidelity  Instrument  (12 
by  8  by  C  inches  1  ,  $300. 

Brentwood  555:  Brentwood  2-speed  port- 
able with  5-inch  reels  (3 3',  and  1  "i  I.P.S). 
An  excellent  lower  priced  quality  recorder, 
$105. 

Brentwood  550:  Freeman  portable  battery 
operated,  2-specd  (l"g  and  3''4  I.P.S.)  3-inch 
reels    (5  by  9  by  2i  ,   inches),  $145. 

MRT-1:  Transicorder.  1  ■«  and  3^4  IPS. 
with  3-lnch  reels  (7  by  6  by  2  inches). 
Used  to  place  in  briefcases,  where  one  wishes 
to  open  and  close  briefcase  without  reveal- 
ing recorder,  $125. 

RECORDER   ACCESSORIES 

In  addition  to  the  standard  recorder  ac- 
cessories avaihible  froin  the  recorder  manu- 
facturer. Police  Systems  manufactures  the 
following: 

VMR-441:  Police  Systems  extremely  sensi- 
tive voice  acuated  relay  used  to  turn  recorder 
on  or  o.'f  with  sound  impulse  (3'j  by  4'3 
by  4  inches) .  $145. 

TAR-431 :  Police  Systems  external  telet 
phone  acuated  triggeruig  unit.  Used  to  turn 
recorder  on  or  off  when  telephone  is  being 
used  (31,4  by  2'g   by  l^g   Inches),  $100. 
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LOCATING   AND   TAILING   DEVICES 

Police  Syrtcms  Is  presently  the  only  manu- 
f;-lurer  of  a  visual  directional  device  used 
to  follow  or  find  automobiles. 

RMCE-40:  "Cyclops  Eye"  complete  modi- 
fied 30-50  m.c.  automotive  receiver.  Mounted 
under  dash  iu  automobile.  U'cd  to  follow 
nioving  vchicl<j3,  indicating  when  they  turn 
right  or  left.  '(Also  used  to  locate  vehicles), 
J325. 

T-200Ai  TaJling  signal  transmitter,  fits 
under  dash,  in  parasitic  working  off  12-volt 
.-uiornoti'.e  current,  ties  into  atuomotive  an- 
\':  .:.a.  Used  in  conjunction  witli  RMCE^O, 
$J25. 

T-200B:  Battery  operated  (self  cont.-aned  ) 
version  of  the  T-200A  with  magnet  so  that 
it  c:;n  be  quickly  placed  on  ga.s  tank  or  other 
metal  structure  under  automobile.  Used  in 
Cjujunction  with  RMCE-40,  $2G5. 

T-202A:  Higiier  powered,  longer  range  ver- 
sion of  the  '1-200 A  series,  parasite,  using 
automotive  12-volt  system  and  antenna, 
S2G5. 

T-202B:  Higher  powered,  longer  range  ver- 
sion of  the  T  2003  scries,  with  permanent 
m:'gnet,  etc.,  5295. 

TR-COO:  "Cyclops  Eye"  to  modify  used 
RM-IO.  $135. 

rOr.TADLE   AMPLIFIERS 

A-ll:  Pocket  amplifier,  used  for  listening 
through  walls,  etc..  complete  with  high  fidel- 
ity headset   and   contact  microphone.    $145. 

PP-1.T:  University  25-watt  portable  ampli- 
fier With  Ioucispe:i'Ker.  having  additional  ca- 
p.-jbility  of  amplified  listening,  used  where 
one  cannot  get  close  enotigh  to  normally 
overhear,  $245. 

DEDUGCI.NC  EQUIPMENT 

Police  Systems  is  presently  the  only  nianu- 
fjxrturer-suijplier  of  portable  tr-^nKisilorized 
debugging  equipment-  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  amount  of  bugging  equip- 
ment used  in  private  enterprise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  underselling  competition,  etc.,  makes 
such  an  instrument  invaluable  to  any  busi- 
nessman in  a  monetarily  responsible  position. 

RP-2:  Police  Systems  hand-size  debugging 
meter.  Covers  from  1  to  450  M.C.  taking  the 
awkw.irdness  out  of  debugging  lo',  by  3  by 
2  inches).  Used  in  industry,  military,  secret 
service,  etc.,  where  the  need  for  secrecy  is 
paramount.  $00. 

RF-3:  Similar  in  theory  to  the  RF-2.  but 
vastly  more  sophisticated,  having  both  the 
visu.il  and  listening  capability  .-^o  the  oper- 
ator may  distinguish  between  a  hidden  trans- 
mitter and  other  types  of  frequency  radia- 
tion, S195. 

FIELD   CLASSES 

B.noculars  for  night  work  (also  excellent 
for  daylight  usage) .,  Coated  lenses  and 
sturdy  carrying  case,  $50. 

PORT.VBLE  TWO-WAY  RADIO  E3UIPMEN'T 

T\V-5:  Exclusive  units,  considered  the  fin- 
est hand  transceivers  availrble  in  this  price 
range.  Used  in  conjunction  with  bugging 
and  debugging  to  alert  operators  of  impeding 
problems.  $150  pair. 

TW-2:  Badion  units,  very  fine  hand  trans- 
ceivers for  a  very  reasonable  price,  where 
maximum  range  is  not  of  prime  importance. 
150  pair.  •> 

RECOr.Dl'xG   TAPE 

Five-inch,  'one-half  mil.  1.800-foot  Mylar 
high-fidelity  tape.  $5. 

Five-inch,  I'i  mil.  standard  6G0-foot 
acetate  tape.  $1.50. 

Three  and  one-fourth  inch,  one-half  mil. 
600-foot  Mylar.  $2. 

IXDi-CTION     riCKVP    COIL 

LT-1:  Telephone  line  induction  p.c'Kup 
coil.  Used  in  conjunction  with  Police  Sys- 
tems A-ll  pocket  amplifier  and  MT-1  to 
overhear  telephone  conversation  without 
cutting  the  phone  line.  $20. 


MT-1:  Matching  transformer  for  the  LT-1 
necessary  when  u.sed  in  conjunction  with  the 
A-ll  pocket  amplifier,  $15. 

LT-2;  Telephone  pickup  coil-suction  cup 
type,  fits  on  telephone  handset,  $6. 

ALTERNATING   CURRENT   POWER    StTPPLIES 

P3-1  :  110-volt  alternating  current  to  12- 
volt  direct  current  power  supply  for  RM-40 
receiver.  Used  where  one  wi.shes  to  use  the 
RM^O  in  a  home,  or  other  building  with 
110  volts.  $42.50. 

PS-2:  llO-volt  alternating  current  to  13  5- 
volt  direct  current  power  supply  used  in  the 
T   101  combination  package  series.  875. 

P5-3:  llO-volt  alternntlng  cuTtnt  to  9- 
vclt  direct  current  power  supply.  S55. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  President, 
tills  listing  of  snooping  gadgctry  should 
prove  to  be  an  eye  opener  to  those  who 
have  ignoreci  or  been  unaware  of  this 
growing  threat  to  individual  privacy.  It 
IS  di.sturbinp  to  think  that  unknown  types 
and  quantities  of  thi.s  eavesdropping 
equipment  are  being  purchased  and  used 
by  individuals  throughout  the  width  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation.  The  mniiature 
transmitter  in  the  salesman's  briefcase, 
the  concealed  trari.smitter  m  the  picture 
frame  and  table  lamp  of  the  hotel  and 
niolcl  roDni,  the  bugged  telephone  at  the 
oflice  may  well  be  commentaries  on  con- 
temporary life  in  'this  Nation  rather  than 
pipcdreams  of  the  future.  The  individ- 
ual no  longer  knows  if.  v. hen,  and  where 
he  is  being  burrpcd. 

These  facts  make  it  a'oundantly  clear 
that  the  clear  distinction  between  the 
public  and  the  piivate  sectors  of  an  in- 
dividual's life  is  beine  rapidly  blinred  by 
technical  advances.  This  disturbing 
trend  is  being  accelerated  by  both  Gov- 
ernment agents  and  private  citizens.  It 
i.s  bad  enough  having  law  enforcement 
officials  using  this  gear  oh  jirivate  citi- 
zens, but  it  is  worse  to  liave  private 
snoopers  .spying  on  their  fellow  citizens. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  precisely  what  is  hap- 
pening as  more  and  more  equipment  is 
made  available  to  the  general  public. 

This  is  a  menace  which  we  Americans 
must  eventually  face.  It  is  a  problem 
v.hich  this  leizislative  body  must  ulti- 
mately solve.  I  am  confident  that  this 
l)e:il  will  be  faced  and  solved.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  our  vanishing  free- 
dom— the  right  of  privacy — again  become 
a  constitutional  reality  in  this  Nation. 


FROM  BLIGHT  TO  RESTORATION— 
STRAWBFRY  BAXKE  RECREATES 
COLONIAL  ATMOSPHERE  IN 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.H. 

Mr.  MrlNTVRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  May 
29  marked  tiie  historic  openin,;  of  one  cf 
tiie  most  unique  urban-renewal  projects 
in  the  country — the  Strawbery  Banke 
colonial  restoration  project,  in  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

From  blight  to  cjlonial  restoration, 
this  effort  to  recreate  a  typical  18th  cen- 
tury community  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  time 
and  tireless  energies  of  iiuiidreds  of  local 
resident.';  of  the  seacoast  area. 

The  completion  of  the  first  two  houses 
on  the  9-acre  site— Governor  Goodwin 
Mansion  and  Cha.se  House — signals  only 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Ports- 
mouth. 


Dating  back  to  1953,  when  the  Ports- 
mouth City  Council  authorized  tiie 
Portsmouth  housing  authority  to  file  an 
application  to  survey  the  Sou^h  End  as  a 
possible  urban-renewal  area,  v.c  have 
seen  the  first  such  project  in  the  United 
States  to  have  historic  preservation  as 
the  major  reuse  develop  into  a  reality. 

Fearing  that  the  city's  rich  historical 
tradition  would  fall  prey  to  bulldozers 
and  earthmovers  that  were  tearing  down 
the  old,  to  make  way  for  20th  century 
progress,  in  1958  a  concerned  local  citi- 
zenry formed  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
v.ilh  387  ori.'iinal  incorporators.  Final 
approval  for  the  plan  was  announced  by 
the  tJrban  Renewal  Administration  in 
1959 :-in  1961.  title  was  transferred  to  the 
housing  authority:  and  in  lio3.  the  firsi 
stages  of  demolition  activity  were  under- 
vay. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  history  in  the  mak- 
ing. I  heartily  recomm.end  a  visit  to  this 
charming  area,  which  also  records  on  its 
^'.le.'^t  book  visits  from  such  historic 
figures  as  George  Washington.  Lafayette, 
Piince  Louis  Philippe.  John  Paul  Jones, 
and  Paul  Revere,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
made  a  midnight  ride  to  Portsmouth  4 
months  before  his  heralded  trip  to  Lex- 
ington and  Concord. 

In  order  to  brine  some  of  the  historical 
significance  of  this  area  to  the  attention 
of  Seiiators  and  other  readers  of  the 
RncoKD,  I  a-k  unanimous  conseiit  that 
certain  articles  from  the  Portsmouth 
Herald  supplement  of  May  28  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printca  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.-s: 

iFruhi  ti;e  Porwmouth  (N  H  i   Herald. 
May  28.  1965  | 
B'.-.Hr  Owls  Its  Lile  to  Ukc.vn  Renewal — 
.Site     Was     First     Project     of     Hovsing 

AU  rHORITY 

Urban  renewal  has  been  praised,  picke'.cd. 
protested  and  proclaimed — depending  on 
wf.om  it  r.flects  and  where  it  is  e:';ected. 

But  no  one  c.in  deny  that — for  better  tr 
for  worse — it's  here  to  stay. 

Strawbery  Banke  is.  to  a  large  degree  a 
product  of  urban  renewal. 

Without  it.  it  is  doubtful  the  project 
would;  have  ever  gotten  ofl:  the  ground. 

The  Marcy-Washington  Streets  project — 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  area  under 
consideration  for  urban  re;-.ewal — was  the 
first  project  undertaken  by  Portsmouui 
Housing  Authority. 

In  r.n  eiTort  to  control  a  section  of  the  city 
which  had,  in  its  opinion,  become  blighted 
as  a  rcsuU  of  neglect,  the  hou?i.:g  authority 
proposed  that  the  area  be  transformed  into 
a  wat:-rfront  garden  apartment  district. 

Tiie  original  idea's  transformation  into  a 
proposal  for  a  colonial  restoration  project 
represents  an  important  exar^iple  of  coopera- 
tion between  Federal,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

It  took  years  and  money  to  bring  the  proj- 
ect to  fruition.  And  a  lot  of  work  reni.i:r;s 
to  be  done. 

Here  is  how  Portsmouth  Hou-i:ig  Avithor- 
ity  recounts  its  role  in  the  developmem  of 
Str.^.wbery  Banke: 

•The  Marcy-Washington  Street.-?  project 
was  the  first  project  of  any  type  u::dfr:..ken 
by  Portsmouth  Housing  Authority. 

•■Its  history  goes  back  to  Fe'Mru.iry  1954, 
when  the  authority  started  preliminary 
studies  in  the  area.  During  the  planning  of 
the  project  it  became  apparent  that  tiie  ?;ze 
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(f.bout  4  acres)   would  ha\e  to  be  increased 
to  eirectively  remove  all  blighting  influences. 

"The  project  \v-as  then  increased  in  size  to 
13   acre?:    and  planning   continued. 

'Before  long,  the  residents  of  the  nreci 
spjk&  out  in  opposition  to  the  project.  After 
a  numbepvof  meetings  with  the  owners  and. 
because  of  the  lesser  degree  of  blight  in  the 
Rovithcrly  section,  the  project  boundaries 
\Vt?re  ;'.s.iin  changsa  and  the  size  of  the  area 
\v  •  -,  redticed. 

The  plans  for  the  nrea  were  again  rc- 
V'., '^d  to  conform  to  new  botmdaries.  Dtir- 
ii'.a  the  entire  life  of  the  project  up  to  this 
pi  ;nt.  the  cleared  land  was  to  be  used  for 
tlie  construction  of  private  garden-type 
"  rp^rtments. 

"When  plans  were  finally  completed,  the 
authority  submitted  them  to  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  In  New  York  for  ap- 
proval. 

"About  this  time,  a  number  of  local  people 
v.-cre  becoming  interested  in  securing  a  site 
for  a  colonial  village.  They  were  concerned 
about  the  rate  at  which  the  old  colonial 
homes  were  deteriorating  and  being  razed 
to  make  way  fof  new  biuldii.gs. 

"The  group  finally  organized  and  selected 
the  area  of  our  project  as  their  first  choice 
for  a  Rite. 

"After  several  discussions  with  the  group, 
it  became  evident  that  if  the  housing  au- 
thority could  revise  its  plans,  the  two  pro- 
posals for  tJie  area  cotild  be  achieved.  We 
could  clear  the  area  and  designate  the  re- 
use as  colonial  restoration. 

"Meetings  were  held  with  representatives 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Admini.<=trat'ion;  and 
they  fm.illy  agreed  to  nllow  n.s  to  revise  the 
plans   for   the   area. 

"The  group  of  people  interested  in  this 
historic.-'.l  restoration  incorporated  as  a  non- 
profit corporation  known  as  Strawberry 
Banke,  Inc. 

"Tlie  revisions  were  complete  1  and  the 
final  proJ?ct  report  was  submitted  to  Now 
Tork. 

••In  Au':;ust  lOGO  the  final  approval  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  granted,  and.  sub- 
Eequc::tly.  a  contract  for  the  project  was 
signed. 

"The  first  signs  of  activity  in  th.e  area  be- 
came apparent  during  the  spring  of  1061, 
when  the  second  acquisition  appraisal  com- 
menced, and  engineers  began  their  survey  of 
tnearea. 

"This  project  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

"Several  other  projects  have  preserved  and 
rehabiUtatcd  historic  structures,  but  this  is 
the  first  one  to  have  historical  preservation 
as  the  major  reuse 

"After  tlie  authority  acquired  the  land  and 
structures  in  the,srea,  mcst  of  the  land  and 
27  Structures  having  historical  imi^rtance 
were  to  be  sold  to  Strawbery  Banke,  Inc.,  and 
on  September  24.  1064.  title  to  the  m;.jor  por- 
tion of  the  land  and  buildings  was  trans- 
ferred. Several  other  structures  were  eligible 
for  relocation  within  the  area  by  the  present 
O'.vners;  and  the  rest  were  demoHshed. 

"Strawbery  B.inke,  Inc.  now  is  responsible 
for  the  restoration  of  the  .-structures  acquired 
from  the  authority  as  well  as  any  others 
which  they  may  bring  on  the  site.  Straw- 
bery Banke  will  Initially  restore  the  build- 
;nss  with  money  raised  through  stock  sales, 
donations,  and  gifts. 

"Later,  they  will  use  revenue  derived  from 
an  admis^icn  .fee  to  be  charged  to  tour  the 
area. 

"There  arc  controls  in  the  urban  renewal 
plan  governing  the  land  use.  requiring  the 
restoration  of  buildings  and  the  provision  of 
parking  and  landscapUu'. 

'There  are  also  additional  controls  which 
govern  the  u.se  of  any  building  which  may 
be  used  for  dwelling  purposes. 


"Tliese  controls  are  binding  on  Strawbery 
Banke  for  a  period  of  40  year.s. 

"In  many  tirban  renewal  pr©ject.s  it  Is  a 
simple  matter  to  show  how  tlie  city  recovers 
Its  share  of  project  costs  through  increased 
ta.\  revenues  within  the  project  area  after 
the  revedeloper  has  constructed  the  im- 
provement.s. 

"Although  it  is  not  as  cleai)  cut  in  this 
pr.^joct,  it  i.-3  felt  that  the  economic  effect  of 
the  anticipated  tourist  bu.<-in(  ss  generated 
as  a  result  of  this  project  will  cfTset  the  cost 
to  The  City. 

"AL^o,  the  maintenance  costs  )f  the  area  to 
the  city  will  decrease  consider  ibly  and  the 
blighting  influence  to  the  .■::urroi.  nding  neigh- 
borhood will  be  removed  and  the  value  of 
th.-^.t  properly  shcu'.d  graduallj   increa.se. 

''This  project  is  an  excellent  e:  cample  of  the 
nc.\ibi!ity  of  the  lub.m  rene.val  program 
rnd  it  ha.«:  resulted  in  much  favorable  com- 
ment in  many  areas  and  a  con-?i  lerable  num- 
ber of  publications  have  run  articles 
about  it." 

PrDDi.i:  Dock  Only  Arfa  To  E<  c.-\pe  Fire  of 
1813 

(Editor's  Note. — Everybody  ere  ilts  "people" 
with  preserving  Strawbery  H  inke.  Actu- 
ally, it  was  a  disastrous  fire  t  lat  made  to- 
day's colonial  restoration  p  Dssible.  The 
following  accour.t  of  the  great  fire  of  1813 
gives  proper  credit  to  the  flames  for  spar- 
ing Strawbery  Banke.) 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  grea  ;  fire  of  181.3, 
Strawbery  Banke  probably  wou.dn't  be  here 
today.  ' 

The  site  on  which  Strawbery  Banke  now 
stands — at  the  edge  of  what  w»s  then  Pud- 
dle Dock— was  the  only  area ;  of  the  city 
Which  escaped  the  general  conflagration 
which  destroyed  much  of  the  city. 

Because  it  escaped,  it  remajns  probablv 
the  only  authentic  link  betweeh  the  city  o"f 
today  and  tlio  little  colonial!  community 
along  the  dock.  | 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Deceitiber  22,  1813, 
that  the  citizens  of  Boston  saw  the  skies  in 
the  north  brighten  in  the  cold  night  air  and 
caused  them  to  prepare  their  hofses  for  a  ride 
to  Ciiariestown  which  they  ima^ned  to  be  on 
fire. 

At  this  same  time,  the  residents  of  a  small 
town  beyond  Windsor,  Vt..  thought  that  their 

town  was  aflame. 

The  fire,  which  wa.s  about  100  mi".(-s  away 
in  Portsmouth,  was  at  that  time  d'-.Mroving 
272  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  seaport 
city. 

The  great  fire  started  in  a'  barn  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Colonel  Woodward  which 
was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Uni- 
tarian Church  on  the  corner  of' Churcli  and 
State  Streets. 

It  was  later  reported  to  have  Ijeen  started 
by  Mrs.  Woodward's  mentaliv  unljalanced 
maid   who  bore   the   name  of   Oolbath. 

The  girl  had  taken  offense  becau.se  her 
mistress  had  confiscated  several  bottles  of 
wine  given  to  her  bv  one  of  tiie  gentlemen 
boarders  in  the  house. 

She  thereby  threatened  Mrs.  Woodward  in 
a  conversation  with  a  friend  hours  before  the 
fire  with  the  words.  "Ill  burn  her  out.' 

By  the  ne.xt  morning,  the  cpnter  of  the 
city  was  in  ruins,  the  area  of  sm\e  15  acres 
was  studded  with  chimneys,  to' tering  walls, 
and  the  charred  stumps  of'hunc  reds  of  trees' 

The  fire  extended  from  its  origin  all  the 
way  down  St:Ue  -Street  to  thi  Piscataqua 
River. 

An  account  of  the  fire  repo -ts  that  the 
flames  we:e  spread  by  strong  vinds  which 
carried  sparks  onto  nearby  roofs. 

The  first  iiome  of  Daniel  We  Dster  on  the 
corner  of  Court  and  Pleasant  Streets  was 
destroyed  witliin  the  first  hou  ■  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe and  one-half  hour  later  all  build- 


ings within  the  extent  of  a  quarter  mile 
were  burning. 

The  residents  of  the  dwellings  were  forced 
out  into  the  cold  December  night,  young  and 
old.  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Some  were  almost  hysterical  as  the  flames 
crackled  and  roared  in  the  wind  and  the 
thundering  crashes  of  toppling  buildings 
added  to  the  shrieks  of  pain  and  anguish. 

Aid  in  the  form  of  firefighters  came  from 
area  communities  and  the  navy  yard. 

The  great  fire  caused  S3o6,000  worth  of 
property  damage  and,  as  few  persons  in  those 
days  carried  insurance,  the  loss  was  severely 
felt  by  the  city. 

Fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost  and  the 
only  injury  occurred  when  a  man  received 
a  broken  leg  from  a  falling  wall. 

To  help  relieve  the  distressed  residents  of 
Portsmoutli,  donations  from  cities  poured 
into  the  area. 

Boston  gave  the  largest  stim  from  one  city, 
$20,000.  and  the  total  sum  from  all  the  cities 
■ft'as  equally  divided  among  the  distressed. 

As  a  result  of  the  fire,  the  city  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  that  all  buildings  built 
thereafter  with  a  height  of  more  than  13 
feet  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  eaves  could  not 
be  of  wooden  frame  construction. 

Tlie  houses  within  Strawbery  Banke,  which 
date  before  the  fire,  are  mostly  wooden 
f;ame  dwellings,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  diiTerence  when  compared  to 
structures  in  otlier  parts  of  the  city. 

Tlie  first  great  evidence  of  city  planning  is 
seen  directly  after  the  fire  as  the  city  had  to 
rebuild  just  about  everything,  except  the 
tmtouchcd  Puddle  Dock  area. 

The  structures  in  this  area  were  haphaz- 
ardly built  around  that  small  tidal  inlet. 

Said  to  be  named  for  the  inlet  of  water  in 
the  Black  Friars  area  of  London,  Puddle 
Do:k  was  located  In  the  center  of  present 
Strawbery  Banke. 

It  was  filled  m  with  cinders  from  the  rail- 
road roundhouse  and  the  nc.irby  powerplapt 
in  1899,  and  had  served  as  a  sliallow.  calm 
water  anchorage  for  small  craft. 

Tlio  economy  of  the  neighboriiood  de- 
pended upon  It  and  therefore  it  influenced 
the  placement  of  the  structures  around  it. 

A  map  printed  in  the  year  of  llie  gre.u  tire 
thows  tl^.e  south  shore  of  tb.e  inlet  completely 

undeveloped  with  marshes  predominating. 

Wharves  and  houses  covered  the  north 
shore  and  these  were  the  ones  which  were 
saved  by  the  fire  and  are  being  restored  today 
as  part  of  Strawbery  Banke. 

By  1839,  the  next  detailed  map  showed 
that  considerable  construction  had  been 
done  on  the  south  shore,  and  by  1850,  was 
ringed  by  dorks. 

The  Puddle  Dock  area  is  said  to  have  re- 
sembled a  small  English  seacoast  tov.m. 

As  seen  in  Strawbery  Banke  today,  the  nar- 
row streets  and  small  simple  dwellings  re- 
main. The  houses  were  set  very  close  to  or 
right  on  the  streets.  If  there  Was  a  side- 
walk, it  was  of  Durham  fiagstone  which  were 
large  flat  stones  floated  down  the  Piscataqua 
River  in  gundalows  from  Durham. 

The  Streets  were  often  nothing  but  mud 
holes  and  therefore  the  Durham  flagstone 
was  laid  down  across  the  streets  from  each 
corner  to  form  a  crosswalk  so  that  pedes- 
trians could  avoid  getting  mud  on  their  feet. 

On  many  corners  in  Strawljcry  Banke.  the 
old  corner  posts  which  jirotccted  the  corners 
of  houses  from  the  wheels  of  carelessly  drhen 
wagons  are  still  standing. 

Those  posts  were  made  of  granite  and  stnnd 
abotit  3  feet  tall. 

The  buildings  in  the  area  all  have  quite 
shallow  basements  because  of  the  high 
watcrtable  resulting  from  their  laearness  to 
Puddle  Dock. 

A  1697  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
house  in  the  area  provided  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  pump  in  the  basement. 
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Pi;mps  in  those  days  were  similar  to  those 
c-i  board  ships  and  were  hollowed  out  lotjs 
tt'ith   a   plunger   and    proved   fairly    effective. 

Pucidle  Dock  extended  from  the  present 
Liberty  Pole  to  the  South  Mill  Pond  at  ex- 
treme high  tides. 

Thus  at  times  the  South  End  was  an  island 
with  Meeting  House  Hiil  at  its  crest. 

Liberty  Bridge,  which  had  a  draw  enabling 
boats  topass,  was  located  where  the  Liberty 
Pole  Stands  today. 

At    the    inlet's    opposite    end    was    Canoe 

Bridge. 

Of  stone  arch  construction,  Canw  Bridge 
had  an  opening  of  25  or  30  feet  for  the  pas- 
=ace  of  small  craft.  Today  W;ushington 
Street  and  Newton  Avenue  join  where  Canoe 
Bridge  was  once  located. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1800's.  Puddle  Dock 
declined   in  its   importance   to   the   area. 

Even  though  few  people  in  Portsmouth  can 
remember  when  the  tidal  inlet  existed,  there 
is  one  local   man   who  will   never   forget   it. 

He  is  Frank  Churchill  of  110  Court  Street, 
who  fell  into  Puddle  Dock  as  a  boy. 

Wearing  heavy  clothing  at  the  time,  young 
Churchill  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  cold 
niucidy  waters  of  Puddle  Dock. 

As  a  part  of  its  restoration  of  the  area, 
Strawbery  Banke  eventually  hopes  to  reflect 
the  smnli  community  that  once  txisttd  v.'ith 
Puddle  Dock  in  its  center. 

Spared  by  fire  152  years  ago.  the  old  Puddle 
Dock  area  will  soon  live  again  to  show  the 
people  of  today's  modern  world  how  t'ncir 
forefathers  lived  in  the  colonial  to'vvn  which 
v.TiS  first  called  Strawbery  Banke. 


Visitor's  I^;FOKM.^TION 

Open  dally,  Monday  through  Sunday. 

Ko'tirs  open:  10  a.m.  to  5  p  m. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  desig- 
r.:.:eu  entrance  to  the  compound. 

Exiiibits  open  to  the  public: 

Governor  Goodwin  man.sion:  Completely 
restored  and  furnished  dwelling. 

Ch.ise  house:  Completely  restored  and 
f.-.r:::shed  dwelling. 

Demonstrations  and  displays: 

Capt.  John  Clark  house:  Example  of  res- 
tar.ition  in  progress. 

Aaron  Conant  house:  Strawbery  Banke 
Guild  Shop.  Crafts,  antiques,  gifts  and  sou- 
venirs on  sale. 

P,:der-Wood  house:  Dcm.onstrations  of 
■v.'e-.'.v:ng  and  spinning. 

Dr  John  Jackson  house;  Strawbery  Banke, 
Inc.  headqtiarters. 

Jacob  Lewis  house:  Exhibit  of  Strawbery 
Banke  plans  and  mode!  of  restoration  area. 

East-Hilton  hotxse:  Architectural  mu- 
seum. 

West-Amazeen  house:  Crewel  work  aiid 
rag-hooking  demon.=trations  and  exhibits. 

Deacon  Penhallow  house:  Penny  Shop  .''.nd 
re;t  rooms. 

Peacock  house:  Ftirniturc  repair  and  re- 
f.nishing. 

James  Marden  liotise:  Candle  dippir.g  ie.;St 
Eidei.  pcwterer  (west  side). 


STUDENT  ADDRESSES.  AIORTOX. 
WYO.,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  SI:mPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pHvilegcd  to  attend  the  craduation  cere- 
monies of  the  Morton.  Wyo.,  High  School 
on  May  18.  and  I  was  impressed  by  'he 
excellent  addresses  given  by  valedicto- 
rian. Carol  Winchester,  and  salutatorian. 
Janice  Six. 

The  two  young  ladies  have  been  kind 
enough  to  provide  me  with  copies  of  their 
remark.^,  and  I  a«k  tnianimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
'were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

V.^LEDICTORT    ADDRESS — "EDVCATION — 

Automation?"  ;' 

Education  has  always  been  Important  and 
desirable,  but  today  it  Is  more  necessary 
than  ever  before.  Machines  are  performing 
more  and  more  of  tiie  jobs  formerly  done  by 
unskilled  labor. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change.  We  witness  these  changes 
in  otir  daily  lives,  whether  there  is  a  change 
in  our  commuter  schedules  or  the  opening 
of  a  new  stretch  of  superhighway.  Trie  fact 
remains  that  -R'e  allocate  our  time  differently 
from  the  way  it  was  done  in  the  good  old 
d;-.vs. 

Our  schools  have  chaneed.  The  red-brick 
building-  has  been  rewired  to  accommodate 
the  heavv  new  load  of  projectors  and  elec- 
trical devices,  and  the  desks  are  no  longer 
nrnled  to  the  wooden  floor. 

Tliere  are  probably  many  among  you  here 
tonieht  who  can  remember  when  our  own 
Morton  School  was  a  one-room  elementarv- 
Ec'nool  with  one  teacher.  You  have  seen  it 
cliinrre  over  the  years  into  this  modern 
schoc!  plant  of  which  ■w.'e  are  all  Justly 
proud.  But  the  improvement  mu.n  con- 
tinue m  our^  own  school  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation,  not  only  in  buildings  but  In  the 
curriculum  also. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
otight  to  deal  with  the  educational  part  of 
automation  and  that  we  ought  to  raise  our 
voices  in  tiie  eternal  cry  for  more  and  better 
education.  We  all  must  realize  that  we 
need  a  sound  education  and  training  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  automation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  those  who 
suffer  most  heavily  from  the  consequences  are 
those  who  lack  ed'ucation  or  easily  sold  skil'.s. 
Tliev  include  the  displaced  worker,  members 
of  minority  groups  who  have  acquired 
neither  a  sound  education  nor  an  easily  sold 
skili.  and  the  school  dropout,  who  in  today's 
wc.rld  is  uiidered'acated. 

Ii  has  been  said  that  the  prosperous  are 
becjinmg  richer  and  the  poverty  stricken 
are  becoming  poorer.  Today  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  tlie  educated  are  recening  a 

better  education  and  the  igncrant  are  losing 
further  ground  in  the  competitive  strugg'.e 
for  work,  tlie  enjoyment  of  leisure,  and 
the  good  things  in  life.  The  gap  between  the 
educated  and  the  undereducated  s  widening 
the  distance  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
r.ots,  while  the  isolation  of  those  who  are 
j  b'ess  and  dependent  upon  charity  or  gov- 
eri.ment  subsidy  is  creating  a  dangerous  so- 
cial problem. 

The  cry  for  additional  education  is  seldom 
cha'.'.enged.  But  what  does  it  mean?  What 
are  the  specific  implications  of  auT^fmation? 
'  First,  every  child  mtist  be  assured  of  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  comprehensive, 
general  education. 

Tiicre  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
future  be'.ongs  to  tlic  educated.  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  recently  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  education  when  he  said. 
■'The  American  standard  of  living  for  gen- 
(  ations  to  come  will  be  largely  determined 
by  how  wei;  tlie  country  walks  the  narrow 
and  nervous  border  between  automation's 
province  of  either  plenty  or  misery.  •  •  '  It 
is  the  edu:r.tor,  not  the  businessman,  not 
the  union  .ofTicial.  not  the  bureaucrat,  who 
must  toll  us  how  to  keep  our  younest.erE  In 
school  to  prepare  them  for  a  productive  life." 

Second,  there  is  a  constant  need  to  evalu- 
ate and  alter  the  present  ctirricultim. 

Provisions  shoitld  be  made  for  easier  trans- 
fer from  one  curriculum  to  anotlier  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  or  loss  of  tmie  and  credit. 
Programs  of  work-related  education  sliould 


be  made  available  to  provide  part-time  Jobs 
for  those  who  might  need  self-support  in  or- 
der to  stay  In  school.  This  would  eliminate 
the  economic  circtimstances  which  force 
many  students  to  become  dropouts. 

Third,  adequate  counseling  staffs  are 
needed  to  supplement  the  teaching  staff. 

Proper  counseling,  effective  motivation 
and  a  flexible  program  will  help  each  stu- 
dent to  continue  his  school  career  through 
graduation  and  college,  or  technlcai-schcol 
placement,  or  acceptance  in  a  work  assign- 
ment for  which  he   is  qualified. 

Fourth,  Etifficient  funds  are  needed  to  meet 
the  challenge  to  education. 

Iv  is  interesting  to  note  tl:iat  more  m^oney 
was  spent  to  house  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  than  on  all  public  school  building  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  last  year. 
While  dollars  are  no  cure-all,  they  are  es- 
sential to  a  sound  educational  system. 

Fifth,  naajor  emphasis  shouljl  be  placed  on 
the  basic  skills  of  learning  and  com- 
municating. 

With  these  skills  students  wilLJ&e  equipped 
to  take  more  training  or  retraining  when  job 
changes  become  necessary.  The  sign  of  a 
good  education,  after  all.  is  not  merely  learn- 
ing facts,  but  the  ability  to  proceed  in- 
dependently— in  short,  educating  the  student 
to  educate  himself. 

Sixth,  education  for  lifelong  learning. 

Seventh,  education  for  leisure. 

The  student's  education  should  include 
increasing  interests  in  cultural  entertain- 
ments. Tliere  will  be  pl^aiy  of  new  leisure 
time  for  these  Interests  made  available 
through  automation. 

As  Sir  Julian  Huxley  put  it,  "Machines  are 
going  to  do  the  jobs  now.  Man  has  got  to 
learn  to  live.'' 

Some  of  you  may  be  asking  yourselves,  just 
what  is  the  micaning  of  the  word  automation? 

The  word  "automation"  merely  means  a 
far  greater  sense  of  tirgency  and  a  dramatic 
rate   of 'change. 

Classmates.  I  challenge  you,  as  leaders  ct 
the  world  :n  a  short  number  of  years,  to  make 
the  most  of  yoiu-  educational  opporiunities 
today. 

In  closing,  my  classmates  and  1  wish  to 
thank  our  parents,  teachers,  and  school  ad- 
nunistrfitors  for  their  help-and  guidance  dur- 
ing These  12  years  in  which  we  have  acquired 

a  itcod  «tart  on  o'ur  ed'ucation. 
Ti^ank  v:u. 


S.^li-7at:f.y  A:.Dr.E5s 
(By  Janice  Six.  Morton  High  School  i 

What  future  do  I  face?  That  question  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  iniportant  is- 
sues confronting  the  high  school  graduate  of 
today.  Graduates,  stepping  over  the  thresh- 
old of  life,  gaze  upon  a  world  divided  between 
good  and  evil.  Ipiagine  on  one  side  are  the 
accumulated,  controversial  problems  o:  m.an- 
kmd:  Communism,  poverty,  hemispher.c 
crisis,  and  national  and  State  questions.  On 
the  other  side  are  classiiieti  life's  joys  and 
benefits:  Freedom  of  expression  and  of  choice, 
the  chances  for  self-improvement  and  suc- 
cess. Yet.  discovering  the  median  strip  is  not 
an  easy  task.  » 

Each  and  every  day.  the  newspapers  are 
overflowing  with  the  sordid  news  of  raging 
riots  and  the  indecisions  of  men  and  women. 
Economic  failures  and  tragic  accidents  cap- 
ture headlines  across  the  Nation,  These  and 
countless  other  incidents  present  an  ex- 
tremely grim  view  of  the  world  situation. 

How  can  a  young  graduate  determine  his 
destiny  in  life?     How  can  he  or  she  be  as- 
sured of  a  decent  living  and  the  satisfaction' 
of  accomplishment?     The  answer  is  not  es- 
tablished lu  a  black  and  white  form. 

For  exaniple.  ta.ke  communism.  Is  there  a 
solution  so  comm tinism.  the  free  world's  most 
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dro  c'.rd  or.cniy?  In  the  Ip.ter  writings  o:  Karl 
Marx  and  Friedrioh  Engels.  they  stated  that 
tlie  ideal  Communist  society  in  general  terms 
Is :  '"A  system  oi  socinl  ownersiiip  under  which 
production  wouldjije  carried  on  by  voluntary 
i'.jsociations  of  workers,  distribution  would  be 
in  acoord.mce  with  needs,  the  state  would 
ce.-ise  to  be  .^n  instrument- of  force  and  'wither 
awviy"  and  the  individual  would  live  i»  free- 
dom andjiypliarmony  with  society." 

A  .^oci^y  is  developed  by  Its  people.  Com- 
monsense  exemplifies  the  fact  that  illiterate 
pc'.'ple  cr'hnot  po?sibIy  create  a  society  in 
which  the  individual  would  live  in  freedom 
and  in  r.armony.  However,  in  a  similar 
lieht,  peasants  can't  freely  survive  in  a  so- 
c.ety  antagonized  by  professed,  educated 
Communists. 

Mao  Toe-tuns;,  dominating  Communist 
China's  700  milUon  people,  has  boasted  that 
his  nation  could  afford  lo  lose  300  million 
people  in  a  nuclear  war  and  still  emerge 
viL'torious.  Why?  Eecaii-se  there  wouid  be 
th.it  many  less  ignorant  mouths  to  sustain. 
He  would'still  have  millions  to  exploit  in  the 
stipposedly  glorious  benefits  of  communism. 

Com.mtinism  succeeds  only  becatise  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  Tiierefore.  educa- 
tion is  the  principle  so!u*ion  enabling  the 
individual  to  rise  above  his  dictators.  For 
witiiout  enlightening  man's  mind  to  the  op- 
timistic hope  of  life  and  freedom  hnw  cm  he 
but  rem..in  ignorant  and  oppressed? 

Anieric.ins  are  the  most  fortunate  people 
on  this  eartli.  The  terms  "life,  liberty,  and 
The  pursuit  of  happiness"  have  never  reached 
the  ears- of  over  half  the  world's  inhabitants. 
To  illustrate,  the  citizens  of  Latin  Am.erlca 
strive  daily  to  sectire  suaiclont  food  to  eat. 
They  haven't  time  to  concentrate  on  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  poverty  stricken 
must  be  made  to  see  the  reasons  causing  their 
lot  in  life. 

I  am  sure  yoti  are  '..miliar  with  t'ne  slogan: 
'Help  people  to  help  themselves."  Perhaps 
t"n:s  phra.-ing  is  more  significant:  Educate 
people  to  help  t'aeniselves. 

The  Peace  Corps,  working  in  the  f.ir  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  has  endeavored  to  in- 
struct people  m  coping  with  t'aeir  environ- 
ments. As  graduates  beginning  to  climb 
life's  ladder,  we  must  learn  to  cope  with  our 
environment  al.^o.  Each  rung  niay  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  overcome,  bxit  it  can  be  .-urmounted 
with  patience  and  courage  and  faith. 

As  you  have  gazed  upon  this  graduating 
class  tonight,  perhaps  you  have  reflected  upon 
your  own  high  school  graduation  and  the 
years  spent  in  learning.  These  years  of 
learning  have  never  ceased.  From  child- 
hood to  adolescence  to  young  adulthood  we 
have  progressed.  From  these  doors  toi'iight, 
we  shall  step  onto  life's  threshold  to  con- 
tinue learning. 

The  world  is  not  an  easy  place  in  whic'n  to 
spend  a  lifetime,  but  the  v.orld  can  'oe  con- 
quered through  education.  Each  of  us  shall 
go  our  separate  ways,  but  our  destiny  is  the 
same — to  leafn,  to  gain  wisdom,  and  to  gain 
understanding. 

In  closing,  I  wouid  say  our  greatest  objec- 
tive in  life  is  as  stated  In  our  class  motto: 
'  Knowledge  is  power." 

-With  that  last  thought,  on  behalf  of  the 
graduating  class  of  Morton  High  School,  I 
welcome  you  to  our  commencement  e.xercises. 

For,  without  knowledge,  there  can  be  no 
prosperous  future. 


ESS.A.Y   ON:    'WHAT   MY   AIMERICAN 
HERITAGE  MEANS  TO  ME" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
ha.s  recently  come  to  my  attention  an 
o'dt.standin'?  e.s.say  written  by  a  high 
school  student  from  Tuck-^r,  Ga.,  on 
'What  My  American  Hcriiaue  Means  to 
Me," 


This  prize-winning  essay,  wliicii  wits 
written  by  Margaret  DeVlta  of  Tucker 
High  School,  contains  same  very  fine 
thou:-;hts  which  bear  rcpefeting  here  to- 
day. Miss  DeVita  is  to  be  icon-iiatulaied 
for  her  undcrstandiiv-v  and  apineciation 
of  our  form  of  ,t;ovei'nment  and  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  licr  essny  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\Vh.\t  My  American  Heritag  :  Me.^ns  to  Me 

(First  prize  essay  by  Margarel   DeVita,  Tucker 

High  School,  Tucke;  ,  Ga.) 

Church:  "It  is  a  chtirch  of  many  faiths 
standing  oil  every  corner.  :ts  doors  stand 
open,  and  I  may  enter  or  le  ^ve  whenever  I 
wish.  Here  I  am  free  to  form  niy  nvn  beliefs 
concerning  God  and  to  worsliip  Him  as  my 
docrriiie  dictate;." 

Vote:  "It  is  my  riglu  as  rn  indi\'idual  to 
take  part  in  our  Government,  and  to  voice  my 
opinion  through  support  of  a  party,  as  an  offi- 
cial or  a  cause.  Wiien  I  step  into  the  voting 
boot'n.  I  ani  free  to  naake  n  y  own  decision 
and  if  I  desire,  I  may  even  wr  le  in  my  choice. 
Tins  in  itself  is  a  priceless  ir  heritance." 

School:  "Although  its  facilities  for  teach- 
ing may  not  be  equal  to  all  c  thers.  no  bov  or 
girl  is  barred  from  the  cdu  [Ration  which"  it 
offers,  unless  by  his  or  her  i  iwn  limitntic^ns. 
Here  I  am  encouraged  botli  t<  lead  and  to  fol- 
low, to  listen  and  yet  to  vol  ce  my  opinion.s. 
I  am  treated  as  an  individuiil.  but  I  learn  to 
be  tolerant  ol  others.  I  am  {  iven  the  chance 
to  pursiie  a  variety  of  sttidis  3,  not  excluding 
the  doctrines  of  countries  w' lich  are  directly 
opposed  to  otir  democratic  Ic  eals." 

Organization:  "It  may  be  I  national  party,. 
a  community  civic  group  del  ating  local  poli- 
cies or  a  student  club  Invol  ed  in  service  to 
the  school.  In  each  of  the  ;e.  I  am  free  to 
serve  and  support  a  belief  cr  opinion  with- 
out fear  of  suppression." 

Privilege:  "No  other  cour  try  offers  to  its 
citizens  the  opportunities  i1  affords  me.  It 
owes  no  man  a  living  but  ev  ?ry  man  the  op- 
portunity to  create  a  way  )t  life  for  him- 
se:  f." 

Responsibility:  "Privilege  brings  respon- 
sibili'v,  .i.nd  as  a  citizen.  I  r-ri  entrusted  with 
the  ideals  on  which  this  Ns  tion  was  estab- 
l!.=^hed.  It  is  my  dtity.  the  o!)ligation  of  each 
of  tis.  to  protect  and  preserve  these  principles 
.so  that  they  may  be  pasred  c  n  to  future  gen- 
erations." 


COMMUNIST     THREAT     IN     THET' 
CARIBBEAN' 

Mr.  T.ALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  applauded  the  action 
of  the  President  in  the  decisive  action 
v.hich  he  has  taken  to  pretent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  prospect  of  anothijr  Communist 
stronoihold  in  this  heirasi:herc,  and  only 
a  short  di.-.tance  from  ou'  shores,  is  in- 
tolerablf^  rind  it  is  my  view  that  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  all  of  Latin  America,  and 
the  entire  free  world. 

There  recently  appeore(  in  the  Omaha 
Woi'ld-Herald  and  the  I  Danville.  111., 
Conimercial-Nc'AS  two  excellent  edito- 
rials commending  the  President  for  his 
action  and  calliric;  attent  on  to  the  fact 
that  if  he  had  not  taken  the  course  that 
he  did  we  would  today  piTjbably  be  con- 
fronted with  the  threat  o£  another  Coin- 
munist  regime  in  the  Cai'  bbean. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  these  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  tile  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlte  Reco,-:d. 
as  follows : 

I  From    the    Omaha     (Nebr.)     World-Herald 

May    10,    19651 

A    Sound    Position' 

Last  week.  Americans  were  facing  up  to 
the  facts  that: 

President  Johnson  had  intervened  in  the 
Duminican  Republic  to  prevent  n  Communist 
takeover. 

The  intervention  has  the  solid  stipport  of 
the  American  people. 

The  intervention  apparently  violates  that 
part  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  says  that  "no  state 
or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to  intervene 
directly  or  indirectly  for  any  reason  what- 
ever in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any 
otner  state." 

How  is  the  United  States  to  jtistify  Itself:' 
Mr.  Johnson  was  getting  quite  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice on  the  point. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippmann,  who  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  President's  prompt  ac- 
tion, says  that  he  takes  "the  old-fashioned 
and  classical  diplomatic  grotind  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  lies  squarely  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  United  btates.  and 
that  it  is  normal,  not  abnormal,  for  a  gre.it 
power  to  insist  tliat  within  its  sphere  of  iii- 
fltience  no  other  great  power  shall  exercise 
hostile  military  and  political  force." 

A  surprising  further  aspect  of  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  argument  is  that  the  United  St:'.t€5 
Siiould  give  up  the  "globalism"  proclaimed  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
and  look  after  America's  sphere  of  influence. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  another  sug- 
gestion for  f. icing  tip  to  the  nonintervention 
clause  of  the  GAS  Treaty.  That  is  to  aUm;t 
quite  simply  that  part  of  the  treaty  was  a 
mist. ike.     Says  tlie  newspaper: 

"Such  absolute  and  inflexible  language  i; 
itself  a  contraventioi*  not  only  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  btit  of  the  realities  of  L-iiia 
and  world  politics.  The  U.S.  fault,  jt  seems 
to  us,  is  not  in  intervening  to  oppose  com- 
munism but  in  originally  permitting  it.self  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  such  unequivocal  linguis- 
tic prohibition." 

And  Bill  Henry,  salty  observer  for  the  Lcs 
Angeles  Times,  says  "there  are  those  who 
raise  their  hands  in  holy  horror  every  time 
you  mention  that  citizens  of  some  coun'ry 
or  other  are  by  and  large  Incapable  of  seif- 
governiaent,  but  such  gesture:;  di.^n't  change 
the  facts  of  the  case." 

The  facts  and  opinions  added  together  rire 
that  the  United  States  intervened  to  prevent 
a  Communist  takeover  in  a  country  which 
is  unable  to  protect  itself:  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  hemisphere  moved  the  Unitid 
States  to  act;  that  treaty  language  which 
prohibits  such  intervention  cannot  be  bind- 
ing when  America's  vital  national  interests 
are  at  stake. 

We  think  that  is  a  reasonable  reprcse:.tT- 
tion  of  the  consensus  on  the  Domi.iican 
affair.  We  believe  that  the  position  is  sound, 
and  that  President  Johnson  has  acted  ad- 
mirably, and  we  join  with  millions  of  otiipr 
Americans  in  hoping  that  the  President  \^-ll 
act  jtist  as  courageously  If  called  upon  to 
do  so  "again. 

(From  the  Danville   (Ill.t   Commercial -Neva's. 

M.^y  9.  19651 

While  Cnirics  Argl-e 

With  tlie  Dominican  crisis  diminishing   •''t 

least  In  its  shooting  pltasc,  second-guesscrs 

are   arguing   over    the   wisdom   of   President 

Johnson's    rapid    dispatciilng    of    Ain?ric:^.n 

troops  to  their  first  landing  on  the  soil  of  a 

Latin  nation  In  more  than  a  generation, 
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One  question  that  occupies  some  critics  is 
whether  or  not  there  ever  really  was  any 
duif'er  of  a  Communist  takeover  of  the 
Doniinican  Republic.  The  New  York  Times, 
for  one,  observed  that  since  U.S.  troops  had 
intervened,  "no  one  any  lonper  will  be  able 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  thesis  that  a  rebel 
victory  would  have  brought  a  Communist 
government  to  Santo  Domingo." 

Presumably,  the  President  should  have 
waited  untilthe  new  government  had  signed 
a  "trade  ag-rccmcnt  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russian  technicians  had  begun  arriving, 
perhaps  being  spared  from  their  duties   in 

Cuba. 

Others  decry  the  great  damage  done  the 
good-neighbor  policy  and  the  concept  of 
inter-.^nlcrican  cooperation  and  equality  and 
nonintervention  in  internal  affairs,  so  labori- 
ously built  up  over  the  years,  by  this  alleged 
return  to  "gunboat  diplomacy ." 

The  fact  is.  however,  tiiat  the  Dominican 
revolution  would  have  long  been  over  before 
the  Organization  of  American  States  could 
have  decided  on  tJie  need  for  action,  and 
taken  such  action,  had  the  United  States  sat 
back  and  waited  upon  its  advice  and  consent. 

The  whole  Dominican  que.ition.  of  course. 
should  be  debated  in  the  councils  of  the  OAS. 
But  it  is  thanks  to  the  United  States  that  the 
problem  confronting  us  and  our  Latin  fellow 
members  today  is  that  of  building  stable 
democracy  in  the  Doniinican  Reptiblic  and 
not  what  to  do  about  another  Comnr:nist 
foothold  in  the  Western  Hemis])here. 


lass  Cater,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
that  such  a  proclamation  mtLst  be  requested 
by  Congress. 

We  are  asking  your  help  as  to  the  best  way 
to  get  our  request  before  Congress.  Would 
a  petition  bearing  the  signatures  of  Indi- 
vidual .square  dancers  be  the  proper  ap- 
proach? Or  shall  we  have  them  ^^Tite  in- 
dividually to  their  Congressmen? 

We  are  also  starting  a  similar  movement 
on  a  .State  level  and  are  sending  a  message  to 
Governor  Boe  to  this   effect. 

We  understand  that  a  postage  stamp  ac- 
knowledging the  square  dance  to  be  the 
.American  folk  dance  is  going  to  be  issued. 
Tills  will  add  to  the  national  awareness  of 
the  movement. 

We  win  surely  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
g.v:'  v.s  in  furthering  our  cause. 
*  Sincerely. 

Black  Hills  Callep.s  Associ.\tion. 
Ernest  ScuLEr.N'iNG. 
Kathrv.n-  De.nnis. 


NATIONAL  SQUARE  DANCE  WEEK 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Kathryn  Dennis 
and  Ernest  Schleuniiic,  wlio  represent 
the  Black  Hill.s  Callers  Association,  ask- 
ing that  Congress  give  consideration  to 
naming  the  week  of  September  19 
throu'-ih  the  25th  as  "National  Square 
I>ancc  Week." 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  tliis 
proposal.  Surely  there  is  nothincr  more 
American  than  the  square  dance.  It 
has  broutiht  i)lea.«urc  to  every  age  proup, 
in  every  era  of  our  country's  history.  It 
is  indeed  our  own  Aincrican  national  folk 
dance.  It  has  been  danced  in  front  of 
sod  shanties  and  it  has  been  danced  in 
our  largest  ballrooms.  The  mu.<=ic  has 
been  provided  by  one  fiddler,  or  har- 
monica player,  and  by  great  orchestras. 
Grandfather  and  crandson.  mothers  and 
daughters,  all  have  deli2ht.cd  to  the  in- 
tricate ficures  of  the  square  dance. 

In  an  effort  to  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members  of  Congress.  I 
a.sk  tmanimous  consent  to  liave  the  letter 
from  the  Black  Hills  Callers  As.sociation 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rapid  City.  S  D., 

June  3. 1065 
Senator  Karl  Mu-ndt, 
Co?!Sfrcs.s  o;  the  United  States, 
Wasliingtori,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mvndt:  We  wonder  if  you 
are  aware  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  in 
our  country,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  world, 
now  enjoying  our  own  national  folk  dance — 
the  square  dance. 

A  movement  has  begun  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent declare  the  week  of  September  19 
througli  25.  1965.  as  National  Square  Dance 
Week.  Several  of  our  national  square  dance 
publications  have  been  urging  their  readers 
to  write  directly  to  the  President  However, 
when  we  wrote  we  were  advised  by  Mr.  Doug- 


LABOR 


UNIONS     AND 
LAWS 


ANTITRUST 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  Senate  who,  like  myself, 
claim  the  right  and  privilege  of  criticiz- 
ing decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
of  which  we  disapprove,  owe,  I  think,  a 
duty  to  the  Court  to  express  our  approval 
of  decisions  which  are  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  our  highest  tribunal  and  which 
clearly  preserve  a  fundamental  principle 
of  private  enterprise  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  written  Constitution. 

In  1950.  John  L.  Lewis,  then  president 
of  the  powerful  United  Mine  Workers 
boasted  that  he  would  provide  for  his 
union  the  highest  pay  scale  ever  granted 
a  labor  union  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
In  order  to  force  compliance  with  that 
wage  scale  upon  a  reluctant  industry,  he 
decided  to  create  an  acute  shortage  of 
coal,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  price 
of  coal,  which  he  thought,  in  turn,  would 
induce  the  coal  operators  to  pay  the  wage 
scale  which  he  demanded.  Conse- 
quently, that  czar  of  the  coal  industry 
decreed  that  no  coal  company  could 
operate  more  than  3  days  a  week.  At 
that  time,  nearly  all  of  the  coal  opera- 
tions were  under  the  control  of  Lewis' 
union  and  hence  he  made  his  production 
directive  effective. 

In  1950,  I  felt  so  outraged  by  what  I 
deemed  to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  a  violation  of  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  to  pei'mit  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  wages  and  working 
conditions  without  violating  antitrust 
laws,  that  I  introduced  a  bill  to  make  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union,  or  any 
other  union  which  used  its  economic 
powers  to  fix  prices  or  conspired  in  a  way 
that  endangered  the  general  welfare, 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  and  such 
penalties  as  courts  of  competafit  jurisdic- 
tion might  see  fit  to  impose  upon  the 
proof  of  the  actions  complained  of.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which 
my  bill  was  referred,  conducted  2  days 
of  hearings  and  then  buried  it  and  it  has 
never  again  seen  the  light  of  day.  al- 
though I  reintroduced  the  same  bill  this 
year. 

Imagine,  therefore,  my  pleasant  sur- 
prise when  I  learned  on  yesterday  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  in  the  case 


of  United  Mine  Workers  against  Pen- 
nington and  others,  that  I  was  right, 
eternally  right,  in  1950  when  I  claimed 
that  John  L.  Lewis'  coal  curtailment  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  fix  prices,  had  violated 
our  antitrust  laws.  I  need  no  longer  to 
push  that  bill. 

On  yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  labor  unions  in  their  process  of  col- 
lective bargaininfare  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  This  case  therefore  could 
have  far-reaching  effects.  The  contract 
in  question  was  one  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  large  coal  operators, 
v.hich.  in  a  limited  coal  market,  was  de- 
signed to  force  small  operators  now  em- 
ploying 40  percent  of  the  miners,  out  of 
business.  The  union  agreed  not  to  at- 
tempt to  control  the  hours  of  work  of  em- 
ployees and  not  to  oppose  automation; 
in  fact  they  agreed  to  help  finance  auto- 
mation. As  productivity  increased  the 
agreement  called  for  higher  wage  scales, 
which  the  union  agreed  to  impose  on  all 
smaller  companies  whether  mechanized 
or  not. 

The  net  effect  of  the  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  White  is  that  Congress  in 
taking  jurisdiction  of  the  labor  field  in 
various  acts — the  Walsh-Healy  Act,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  amendments — had  not  pre- 
cluded judicial  intervention  to  uphold 
and  apply  the  Sherman  Act  iand  the 
Clayton  Act  designed  to  protect  compe- 
tition and  to  break  up  monopolies. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  stated  at  the  out- 
set of  his  dissent  that  this  case  and  its 
companion  case  decided  the  same  day — 
Local  Union  No.  189  against  Jewel  Tea 
Co. — obviously  mean  that  the  Court  re- 
fuses to  give  validity  to  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  congressional  intent  to  "pro- 
hibit judicial  intervention  via  the  anti- 
trust .route  in  legitimate  collective  bar- 
gaining." He  cited  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Hutcheson,  312  U.S.  219,  to 
bear  out  his  position  and  stated  that  the 
Court  should  hold  the  antitnist  laws  in- 
applicable. 

In  concurring,  Justices  Douglas.  Black, 
and  Clark  stated  that  the  agreement  it- 
self is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  that  both  employers  and 
the  union  should  be  found  to  have  vio- 
lated them. 

There  is  another  a-spect  of  the  Pen- 
nington case  that  deals  with  sales  of 
coal  to  TVA.  In  this  the  Court  reaf- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  Eastern  R.  Conf. 
v.  Noerr  Motors,  365  U.S.  127,  that  the 
Sherman  Act  was  not  intended  to  bar 
concerted  activities  of  competitors  from 
seeking  to  influence  public  ofiBcials. 
Since  the  case  was  remanded  for  pro- 
ceedings consistent  with  the  opinion,  this 
matter,  which  dealt  with  instructions  to 
tbe  jury,  will  be  straightened  out  in 
fiirther  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  above-men- 
tioned case  of  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  against  James  L.  Pennington, 
and  others. 
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There  beir.g  no  objerticn.  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat-es.  No. 
48  ^-Ocober  term.  1964,  on  wrii  of  cer- 
r;.3r;:.ri  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Apper.'.s  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit.  June  7.  1965) 

Untttd  M'ne  Wop.kihs  of  Amzjiica.  Peti- 
TiTiONTP.,  r,  J\mEt  M    Pkn-nin'gton  et  .\l. 

Mr.  Justice  White  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

Th:=  acti'-n  b?5?.n  as  a  suit  bj-  '\\e  tr'.istees 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  of  America 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  against  the 
respondents,  individually  and  as  owners  of 
PiiiUips  Brothers  Co:.!  Con-;p..ny.  a  pnriner- 
ship.  feekii.g  to  recover  conie  S5o,000  in 
royalty  priyments  alleged  to  be  due  and 
p.-ivable  im'-'er  the  tru.st  pr  )vi5ion.s  of  the 
National  Bituminou.s  Coal  Wage  A^reempnt 
o:  19.50.  r-..=  .-mended,  September  29.  1952. 
e.xecuted  by  PluUip.s  and  Urute-cl  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  on  or  about  October  1.  1953. 
and  re-oxecuted  with  amendments  on  or 
ab'-.ut  September  8,  195.5,  and  October  22, 
1056.  Phillips  filed  an  answer  and  a  cross 
cl-^-im  cfainst  UMW.  alleging  :T>taoth  that 
the  trustees,  the  UMW  and  ct-rtain  large  coal 
op'--rators  had  conspired  to  restrain  and  to 
monopolize  interit^^te  commerce  in  violation 
of/"?  1  ar.d  2  of  the  Sherm:.n  Antitrust  Act, 
15.  CSC.  S<  I.  2  (1953  ed.i.  Actual  damogos 
m  the  amount  of  $100,000  were  claimed  for 
the  period  beginning  February  14.  1054.  and 
ending  December  31.  1958.' 

Tlie  allegations  of  the  cross  claim  were 
e'.sen'ial!y  as  follows:  Prior  to  the  1050  Wage 
Aerofment  between  the  opera  tons  a.'-d  the 
union,  severe  controversy  had  €x;sted  in  the 
mclu-try,  particularly  over  wages,  the  v.el- 
I'.rf:  :und  and  the  union's  efforts  to  control 
the  working  time  of  its  members.  Since 
1050,  hov.ever.  relative  peace  hrs  existed 
In  the  indu.':try.  all  as  the  result  of  the 
1950  wage  agreement  and  its  amendments 
and  the  p.dditional  understandings  entered 
into  betv/eon  UMW  and  the  large  operators. 
Allegcdiv  the  parties  consKiered  overproduc- 
tion to  be  the  critical  problem  of  the  coal 
Industry.  The  agreed  soltJtion  was  to  be 
the  elimination  of  the  smaller  companies, 
the  larqer  companle.s  thereby  controlling  the 
m.arket.  More  specifically,  the  union  ahan- 
dor.f.'d  its,  eflorts  to  control  the  working  time 
of  the  m.iners.  agreed  not  to  oppose  the 
r,'^.{,id  mech;!iiiz  ition  ot  the  mine.s  which 
v.o'iid  subiranti:>lly  redtico  mine  employ- 
ment, agreed  to  help  finance  such  mecha- 
nization and  agreed  to  impose  the  terms  of 
the  1050  ajjroem.ent  on  all  operators  without' 
rogard  for  their  ability  to  pay.  The  Jjcnefit 
to  the  union  was  to  be  Increased  wages  as 
productfvHy  increased  v/ith  mechanization, 
these  increases  to  be  demanded  of  the  small- 
er companies  whe-hrr  mechanized  or  not. 
Royalty  payments  into  the  welfare  liind  were 
to  be  increased  alro.  and  the  union  was  to 
have  e'!ec*.ive  control  over  the  Fund's  use. ' 
The  union  and  large  companies  agreed  upon 
other  steps  to  exclude  the  marketing,  pro- 
duction, and  sale  ot  nonunion  coal.  Thus 
the  compani'-s  agreed  not  to  lea.se  coal  lands 
to  nonunion  operators,  and  in  1958  agreed 
not  to  sell  or  buy  coal  from  such  companies. 
The  companies  and  the  union  jointly  and 
K.ucces.'sfully  approached  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  obtain  establi.Hhment  under  the 
\Val;;h-Hpply  A'-t,  41  U.S  C.  ;  155  ct  seq,  fl958 
rd  I,  of  a  minimum  wage  for  employees  of 
contractors  .sellinsc  coal  to  the  TVA,  such 
minimum  wage  being  much  higher  than  in 
other  indtistries  and  making  it  difficult  for 


The  parties  stipulated  that  the  damages 
pf  riod  would  Include  the  four-year  limita- 
tion period,  15  U  S.C.  i  15  ( 1958  ed.>.  proced- 
ing  liling  of  Phillips'  cross  claim  and  extend 
up  to  December  31.  1958,  the  dale  on  which 
I'iilUip.s  terminated  its  busine.ss. 


:maU  companies  to  compet*  in  the  TVA 
term,  contract  market.  At  a  later  time,  at 
a  meeting  attended  by  both  union  and  com- 
p-iny  representatives,  the  T/'A  was  urged 
to  curtail  its  spot  market  pu  chases,  a  sub- 
st.inti.il  portion  of  which  weis  e.xempt  from 
the  Wal.<;h-Hea;y  order.  Tlie 'eafter  four  of 
The  Lircrer  comp.mies  waged  a  destructive 
and  collusive  price-cutting  campaign  in  the 
TVA  spot  market  for  coal,  tv  o  of  the  com- 
panie^  West  Kentucky  Coal  Cd.  and  its  sub- 
sidiary Nashville  Coal  Co.,  1  eing  those  in 
wh'ch  the  union  had  large  investments  and 
over  which  it  was  in  positi  m  to  exercise 
control. 

Tlie  complaint  eu  vived  m  jtions  to  dis- 
mi.ss  and  after  a  five-week  tria  before  a  jurv. 
:i  verdict  was  returned  in  fa  or  of  Phillips 
and  against  the  trustees  and  ;hc  union,  the 
d  images  again.=t  the  union  jelne  fixed  in 
the  omount  of  590.000.  to  be  trebled  under 
15  U.S.C.  S  15  (1958  ed.).  1  ae  trial  court 
s--t  .'Side  the  vc  diet  asainji  the  trxistees 
but  overruled  the  union's  mction  for  judg- 
ni'int  notwithstanding:  the  ve:  diet  or  in  the 
.-liternative  for  a  new  trial.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed.  325  F.  2d  804.  It  ruled 
th.t  the  union  wus  not  ex'mp  from  liability 
under  the  She  m.^n  Act  on  th  ?  facts  of  this 
case,  considered  the  instructions  adequate 
and  found  the  evidence  ee?ne'ally  sufficient 
to  'tip  )'-Tt  the  ve-dict.  We  gra  ited  certiorari. 
3T7  U.S.  929.  We  re\erse  an  i  remand  the 
case  for  proceedings  consist  nt  with  rl>*6 
opinion, 

I 

We  fi^:  st  consider  UMWs  c;  mention  that 
the  trial  court  erred  in  denying  its  motion 
for  directed  verdict  and  for  Judgment  not- 
withstand'ng  the  verdict.  sinc(  a  determina- 
tion in  UMWs  favor  on  thii  issue  would 
finally  :e,=ol'.e  the  controversy.  The  question 
presented  by  this  phase  of  the  (  ase  Is  whether 
lu  the  circumstances  of  this  <  ase  the  union 
is  exempt  from  liability  un  ler  the  anti- 
trust I;\ws.  We  think  the  am  wer  is  clearly 
in  the  ncgritive  and  that  the  u:  lion's  motions 
v.-ere  correctly  denied. 

The  antitrust  laws  do  not  jar  the  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  labor  u  lions  as  such. 
Moreover,  j  20  of  the  Clayton  let  and  J  4'  of 
the  "^orris-LaGuardia  Act  pei  mit  a  union, 
acting  alone,  to  engage  in  the  conduct 
therein  specified  without  -iolating  the 
.Shermm  Act.  Vnifd  States  v.  Hutc>ie.<JOn. 
312  US.  219:  United  State-;  v.  Intrrnationat 
Hod  Carriers  Council.  313  U.i  i.  539,  affirm- 
ing ncp-eu^am,  37  F.  Supp.  19:  (DC  N.D.  Ill, 
]94Vf:  U/iimT-SiaCc  v.  American  Frdrraiion 
o^Ju-;iri'in.s,  :ilQ  US.  741.  arTi -ming  per  cti- 
■i.m.  47  F.  Supp.  304   (D.C.N,!  I.  111.  1942). 

ut  neither  S  20  nor  5  4  e  cprossly  deals 
wiT*i  arr.ingements  or  agreenents  between 
tmions  and  employers.  Neither  section  tells 
us  whether  any  or  all  such  ar  angements  or 
agreements  are  barred  or  penaitted  by  the 
antitrust  laws.  Thus  Hut(  heson  it.self 
stated: 

"So  long  as  a  union  acts  In  ii  s  self-interest 
and  does  not  combine  with  nor  -labor  groups, 
the  licit  and  the  illicit  under  i  20  are  not  to 
be  di.stingui.shed  by  any  judgnent  regarding 
tb.e  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  th(  Tightness  or 
wrongncss,  the  selfishness  or  unselfishness  of 
the  end  of  which  the  particular  union  activ- 
ities are  the  means."    312  U.S..  4t  232. 

And  in  Allnx-Bradley  v.  Lnkal  Union  No. 
3.  IBEW,  325  U,S.  797.  this  CcTurt  made  ex- 
plicit what  had  ijeen  merelyi  a  qualifying 
exprcs-sion  in  Hulche::on  an|d  held  that 
"whei^  the  unions  p  irticipatccl  with  a  com- 
bination of  business  men  who 'had  complete 
power  U)  eliminate  all  compatitiou  among 
them.selves  and  to  prevent  all  competition 
from  others,  a  situation  was  created  not  In- 
cluded within  the  exemptions  of  the  Clayton 
and  Norris-LaGuardia  Acts."  Id.,  at  809. 
See  also  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  v. 
United  States.  330  US.  395.  39B-400;  United 
States  V.  Employing  Plasterers  fissn..  347  US. 
186.  190      .Subsequent  cases  haic  applied  the 


Aiieu-Bradley  doctrine  to  such  combin,'.tij;,..,5 
without  regard  to  whether  they  found "ev. 
pression  in  a  collective  bargaiV.in::  agret 
ment.  United  Brotherhood  of  CR-pr>!firs  v" 
United  States,  suprn;  see  Tcarmtcrs  Utiion  v 
Oliver,  358  U.S.  283,  206.  and  even  thotich 
the  mechanism  for  eftectuating  the  purpo% 
of  the  combination  was  an  agreement  on 
w.igrs.  see  Adorns  Dtiry  Co.  v.  St.  Lou's  Oi.r. 
Co..  260  F.  2d  46  (C.A.  8th  Cir.  1058..  cr  o-i 
hours  of  work,  PJiiLdclyhia  necora  Cc.  v 
Manufacturing  P!ioto-Enorcvcrs  As-^v  r-j' 
F.  2d  709  I  C.A,  3d  Cir.  1946 ) . 

If  the  UMW  in  this  case,  in  order  to  r.rj. 
tc-ct  its  wage  scale  by  maintaining  enipi'  ■  er 
income,  had  presented  a  set  of  pric-:i'.- 
which  the  mine  operators  would  be  rtqmred 
to  sell  their  coal,  the  union  and  the  em. 
plovers  who  h.^.ppened  to  agree  could  not 
successfully  defend  this  contract  provision 
if  it  were  challenged  under  the  antitrust 
laws  by  the  United  States  or  by  some  party 
injured  by  the  arrangement.  Cf .  Ailcn-Brarf. 
Icy  v.  Local  Union  No.  3.  IBEW,  325  U.S. 
797;  United  States  v.  Borden  Co.,  303  US 
188.  203-205;  Lumber  Prod.<:.  A'S7i.  v.  Un'rcd 
States.  144  F.  2d  546.  548  (C.A.  9th  Cir.  lj-:4,. 
afl  d  on  this  issue  sub  noin.  Brotherhood  c/ 
Carpenters  v.  United  States,  330  U.S.  355 
398-400;  Las  Vegas  Mcrcliant  Plumbers  Ak-' 
V.  United  States.  21Q  F.  'M  732  (C.A.  Gth  Cir. 
1954).  cert,  denied.  348  U.S.  817:  Local  ITS. 
IBEW    V.    United    States.   219    F.   2d    431     (C.A 

eth  Cir.  19551,  cert,  denied,  349  U.S.  917. 
In  such  a  case,  the  restraint  on  the  product 
market  is  direct  ,ind  immediate,  is  of  the  type 
characteristically  deemed  tinreasonable  v.:> 
der  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  union  cl-.s 
from  the  promise  nothing  more  concrete 
than  a  hope  for  better  wages  to  come. 

Likewise,  if  as  is  alleged  in  this  cafe,  tiie 
union  became  a  party  to  a  collusive  bidding 
arrangement  doiigncd  to  drive  Phillips  and 
others  from  the  TVA  spot  market,  we  thiiik 
any  claim  to  exemption  from  antitrust  lia- 
bility would  be  frivolous  at  best.  P'or  this 
reason  ;.lone  the  motions  of  the  unions  were 
properly  denied. 

A  major  part  of  PiilUips"  case.  howe%'er,  was 
that  the  union  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  large  operators  to  impose  the  agreed"  upon 
wage  and  royalty  scales  upon  the  smaller. 
nonunion  operators,  regardless  of  their  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  union  represented  the  employees  of  these 
co.mpanies.  all  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
them  from  the  industry,  limiting  production 
and  pre-empting  the  market  for  the  large, 
unionized  operators.  The  UMW  urges  that 
since  such  an  agreement  concerned  wage 
standards,  it  is  ei'Ccmpt  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

It  is  true  that  wages  lie  at  the  very  heart 
of  those  subjects  about  which  employers  and 
unions  must  bargain  and  the  law  contem- 
plates agreements  on  wages  not  only  between 
individual  employers  and  a  luiion  but  agree- 
ments between  the  union  and  employers  in  a 
multi-employer  bargaining  tinit.  I,;ibor 
Board  v.  Truck  Drivers  Union,  353  U.S.  87.  94- 
96.  The  union  benefit  from  the  wage  scale 
agreed  upon  is  direct  and  concrete  and  tlie 
effect  on  the  product  market,  though  clearly 
present,  results  from  the  elimination  of 
competition  based  on  wages  among  the  em- 
ployers in  the  bargaining  unit,  which  is  not 
the  kind  of  restraint  Congress  intended  the 
.Sherman  Act  to  proscribe.  Ape.r  Ilosirry  v. 
Leader.  310  U.S.  469,  503-504;  see  Adam.'i 
Dairy  Co.  v,  SI.  Louis  Dairy  Co..  260  F.  2d  46 
(C,A.  8th  Cir.  1958).  We  think  it  beyond 
question  that  a  union  may  conclude  a  wage 
agreement  for  the  multi-employer  banraiii- 
ing  unit  without  violating  the  antitrust  laws 
and  that  it  may  ns  a  matter  of  its  own  policy, 
and  not  by  agreement  with  all  or  part  of  the 
employers  of  that  tinit,  .seek  the  same  wages 
from  other  employers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  an  agreement  re- 
sulting from  union-employer  negotiations  is 
automatically    exempt     from    .Sherman     -^ct 
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scrutiny  simplv  bccau.^c  the  negotiations  m- 
volve  ii  compulsory  .subject  of  bargaining, 
regardless  of  the  subject  or  the  form  and 
content  of  the  agreement.  Unquestionably 
the  Board's  demarcation  of  the  bounds  of 
the  duty  to  bargain  has  great  relevance  to 
any  consideration  of  the  sweep  of  labor's 
antitrust  immunity,  for  we  are  concerned 
here  with  harmoni/.ing  the  Sherman  Act 
with  the  national  policy  e.xprcsstd  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  promoting 
•the  peacclul  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes by  subjecting  labor-m.magement  con- 
troversies to  the  mediatory  inlluence  of 
rc'otiation."  Fnjr<board  Paper  Prods.  Corp. 
V  Labor  Board.  379  US.  203.  211.  But  there 
are  limit.s  to  what  a  union  or  an  employer 
may  olTcr  or  extract  in  the  name  of  wages, 
and  beciuse  they  must  bargain  does  not 
mean  that  the  agreement  reached  may  dis- 
regard other  laws.  Teamsters  Union  v. 
Oilier,  358  U.S.  283,  296;  Brotherhood  of 
carpenters  v.  United  States,  330  U.S.  395. 
399^00. 

We  have  said  that  a  union  may  make  wage 
agreements  with  a  multi-employer  bargain- 
ing unit  and  may  in  pur.suancc  of  its  own 
union  interests  seek  to  obtain  the  same 
terms  from  other  employers.  No  case  under 
the  antitrust  laws  could  be  made  out  on 
evidence  limited  to  such  union  behavior.- 
But  we  think  a  union  forfeits  it.s  exemption 
:rom  the  antitrust  laws  when  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  it  has  agreed  with  one  set  of 
employers  to  impose  a  certain  wage  scale 
on  other  bars;aining  units.  One  group  of 
employers  m:iy  not  con.spire  to  eliminate 
competitors  from  the  indt.siry  and  the  union 
is  liable  with  the  employers  if  it  becomes  a 
party  to  the  conspiracy.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  unions'  part  in  the  scheme  is 
an  undertaking  to  secure  the  same  wages, 
hours  or  other  conditions  of  employment 
from  the  remaining  emi>Ioycrs  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

We  do  not  find  anything  in  the  national 
labor  policy  that  conflicts  with  this  con- 
clusion. This  Court  has  recognized  that  a 
legitimate  aim  of  any  national  labor  organi- 
zation is  to  obt.ain  uniformity  of  labor 
standards  and  that  a  consequence  of  such 
union  activity  may  be  to  eliminate  com- 
petition based  on  differences  in  stich  stand- 
ards. Apex  Hosiery  v.  Leader.  310  US,  4G9. 
503.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  labor 
policy  indicating  that  the  tinion  and  the 
employers  in  one  bargaining  tmit  are  free 
to  b-aVgain  about  the  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  of  other  bargaining  units 
or  to  attempt  to  settle  these  matters  for  the 
entire  industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  duty 
to  bargain  "anit  by  unit  leads  to  a  quite 
different  conclusion.  The  union's  obliga- 
tion to  its  members  would  seem  best  served 
if  the  union  retained  the  ability  to  respond 
to  each  bargaining  situation  as  the  indi- 
vidtial  circum.stances  might  warrant  with- 
out being  strait-jacketed  by  some  prior 
agreement  with  the  favored  employers. 

So  far  as  the  employer  is  concerned  it  has 
long  been  the  Board's  view  that  an  employer 
may  not  condition  the  signing  of  a  collective 
agreement  on  the  union's  organi*it:on  of  a 


'Unilaterally,  and  without  agreement  with 
any  employer  group  to  do  so,  a  union  may 
adopt  a  uniform  wage  policy  and  seek  vig- 
orovisly  to  implement  it  even  though  it  may 
suspect  that  some  employers  cannot  effec- 
tively compete  if  they  are  reqtured  to  pay 
the  wage  scale  demanded  by  the  union.  The 
union  need  not  gear  its  wage  demands  to 
those  whicn^tlie  weakest  units  in  the  indus- 
try can  afford  to  pay.  Such  union  conduct  is 
not  alone  sufhcient  evidence  to  maintain  a 
U'iio:i-cmployer  conspiracy  charge  under  the 
Sherman  Act.  There  must  be  additional 
flirect  or  indirect  evidence  of  the  conspiracy. 
There  was.  of  cotirse.  other  evidence  in  this 
case,  but  we  indicate  no  opinion  as  to  its 
sufficiency. 


majority  of  the  industry.     American   Range 
Lines,    Inc..     13     N.L.R.B.     139.     147     ( 1939  >  ; 
Sajnnel  Youlin.  22  N.L.R.B.  879.  885    (1940i; 
Nenton  Chevrolet,  Inc..  37  N.L.R.B.  334,  341 
(1941);  See  Labor  Board  v.  George  P.  Pilhng 
<t-   Son   Co..   119   F.  2d  32,   38    (C.  A.  3d  Cir. 
1941 ) .     In  such  cases  the  obvious  interest  of 
tlie  employer  is  to  ensure  that  acceptance  of 
the  union's  wage  demands  will  not  adversely 
affect  his  competitive  ixjsition.     In  American 
Range  Lines.  Inc..  supra,  the  Board  rejected 
that  employer  interest  as  a  justification  for 
the   demand.     "(AJn   employer   cannot   law- 
fully deny  his  employees  the  right  to  bargain 
cfiilectively    through    their    designated    rep- 
resentative in  an  appropriate  unit  because  he 
divisions   competitive    disadvantages    accru- 
in<.t  from  such  bargaining."     13  N.L.R.B..  at 
147.     Such  an  employer  condition,  if  upheld. 
would  clearly  reduce  the  extent  of  collective 
bargaining.     Thus,     in     Nenton     Chevrolet. 
Inc..  supra,  where  it  was  held  a  refusal  to 
b.-rgain  for  the  employer  to  insist  on  a  pro- 
vision that  the  agreed  contract  t«rms  wotild 
not  become  effective  until  five  competitors 
had   signed    stibstantially   similar   contracts, 
the  Briard  stated  that  "Hlhere  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  to  justify  tiie  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  an  exclusive  bargaining  representative 
to  secure  an  agreement  from  a  majority  of  an 
employer's  competitors  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent  to  the   negotiation   of  an   agreement 
Willi    the    employer.     To    permit    Individual 
emplojers    to   refuse    to    bargain    collectively 
until  some  or  all  of  their  competitors  had 
done  so  clearly  would  lead  to  frustration  of 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Act  to  en- 
courage   the    practice   of    collective    bargain- 
ing."     37    N.L.R.B.,    at    341.      Permitting    in- 
si.stcnce  on   an   agreement   by   tlie  union  to 
attempt  to  impose  a  similar  contract  on  other 
employers   would   likewise   seem    to    impose 
a  restraining  influence  on  the  extent  of  col- 
lective Ijarg.aining.  for  the  union  could  avoid 
impasse  only  b,,   surrendering  its  freedom  to 
act  in   its  own  interest   vis-a-vis  other  em- 
ployers, something  it  will   be  unwilling  to 
do  in  many  instances.     Once  again,  the  em- 
ployer's   interest    is    a    competitive    interest 
r.ither  than  an  interest  in  regulating  its  own 
labor  relations,  and  the  effect  on  the  union 
of  such  an  agreement  would  be  to  limit  the 
free  exercise  of  the  employees'  right  to  en- 
gage  in   concerted   activities   accordingly   to 
their   own    views    of    their   self-interest.     In 
sum.   we  cannot  conclude  that   the   national 
labor  policy  provides  any   support   for  sucli 
agreements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  clearly  set  against  employer- 
union  agreements  seeking  to  prescribe  labor 
standards  outside  the  bargaining  unit.  One 
could  hardly  contend,  for  example,  that  one 
grotip  of  employers  could  lawfully  demand 
that  the  union  impose  on  other  employers 
wages  that  were  significantly  higher  than 
those  paid  by  the  reqtiesting  employers,  or  a 
system  of  computing  wages  that,  because  of 
differences  in  methods  of  production,  would 
be  more  costly  to  one  set  of  employers  than 
to  another.  The  anticompetitive  potential  of 
such  a  combination  is  obvious,  but  is  little 
more  severe  than  wliat  is  alleged  to  have 
been  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  conspiracy 
in  this  case  to  establish  wages  at  a  level  that 
marginal  prodticers  could  not  pay  so  that 
they  would  be  driven  from  the  industry. 
And  if  the  conspiracy  presently  under  attack 
were  declared  exempt  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  deny  exemption  to  such  avowedly 
discriminatory  schemes. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  antitrust  policy, 
moreover,  all  such  agreements  between  a 
group  of  employers  and  a  union  that  the 
union  will  seek  specified  labor  standards  out- 
.■^ide  the  bargaining  unit  suffer  from  a  more 
basic  defect,  without  regard  to  predatory  in- 
tention or  effect  in  the  partictilar  case.  For 
the  salient  characteristic  of  such  agreements 
is  that  the  union  surrenders  its  freedom  of 
action  with  respect  to  its  bargaining  policy. 


Prior  to  the  agreement  the  union  might  seek 
uniform  standards  in  its  own  self-interest  but 
would  be  required  to  asse  s  in  each  case  the 
prcbabie  costs  and  gains  of  a  strike  or  other 
collective  action  to  that  end  and  thus  might 
conclude  that  the  objective  of  uniform  stand- 
ards should  temporarily  give  way.  After  the 
agreement  the  union's  interest  would  be 
bound  in  each  case  to  that  of  the  favored  em- 
ployer group.  It  is  just  such  restraints  upon 
the  freedom  of  economic  units  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  own  choice  and  discretion  that 
run  counter  to  antitrust  policy.  See  e.g., 
Ai.'^oaatcd  Press  v.  United  States,  326  U.S.  1, 
19;  Fasliion  Originators'  Guild  v.  Federal 
Trade  Comm'n.  312  U.S.  457.  465;  Anderson  v. 
Shiponncrs  As.'^n..  272  U.S.  359.  3C4-365. 

Tlius  the  relevant  labor  and  antitrust 
policies  compel  us  to  conclude  that  the  al- 
leged agreement  between  UMW  and  the  large 
operators  to  secure  uniform  labor  standards 
throughout  the  industry,  if  proved,  was  not 
excmp.   from   the  antitrust   laws. 

II 

The  UMW  next  contends  that  the  trial 
court  erroneously  denied  its  motion  for  a 
new  trial  based  on  claimed  errors  in  the  ad- 
mission of  evidence. 

In  Eastern  R.  Conf.  v.  Noerr  Motors,  365 
U.S.  127.  the  Court  rejected  an  attempt  to 
base  a  Sherman  Act  conspiracy  on  evidence 
consisting  entirely  of  activities  of  competitors 
seeking  to  influence  public  officials.  The 
Sherman  Act.  it  was  held,  was  not  intended 
to  bar  concerted  action  of  this  kind  even 
though  the  resulting  official  action  damaged 
other  competitors  at  whom  the  campaign 
is  aiiTied.  Furthermore,  the  illegality  of  the 
conduct  "was  not  at  all  affected  by  any 
anticompetitive  purpose  it  may  have  had." 
id.,  at  140 — even  though  the  "sole  purpose  in 
seeking  to  influence  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  was  to  destroy  the  truckers  as 
competitors  for  the  long-distance  freight 
btisiness."  id.,  at  138.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  from  the  Court's  opin.on  than  that 
anticompetitive  purpose  did  not  illegalize  the 
conduct  there  involved. 

We  agree  with  the  UMW  that  both  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  trial  court  failed 
to  take  proper  account  of  the  Noerr  case. 
In  approving  the  instructions  of  the  trial 
court  with  regard  to  the  approaches  of  the 
union  and  the  operators  to  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor  and  to  the  TVA  officials,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  considered  Noerr  as  applying  only 
to  conduct  "unaccompanied  by  purpose  or 
intent  to  further  a  conspiracy  to  violate  a 
statute.  It  is  the  illegal  purpose  ^r  intent 
inherent  in  the  condtict  which  vitiates  the 
conduct  which  would  otherwise  be  legal." 
325  F.  2d.  at  817.  Noerr  shields  from  the 
Sherman  Act  a  concerted  effort  to  Influence 
public  officials  regardless  of  intent  or  pur- 
pose. The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  would 
hold  the  conduct  illegal  depending  upon 
proof  of  an  illegal  purpose. 

The  instructions  of  the  trial  court  to  the 
jurv  exhibit  a  similar  infirmity.  The  jury 
was  instructed  that  the  approach  to  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Labor  was  legal  unless  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  drive  small  operators  out  of 
business  and  that  the  approach  to  the  TVA 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  "un- 
less the  parties  so  urged  the  TVA  to  modify 
its  policies  In  buying  coal  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  small  operators  out  of  busi- 
ness." If.  therefore,  the  jtiry  determined  the 
requisite  anticompetitive  purpose  to  be  pres- 
ent, it  was  free  to  find  an  illegal  conspiracy 
based  solely  on  the  Walsh-Healy  and  TVA 
episodes,  or  in  any  event  to  attribute  illegal- 
ity to  these  acts  as  part  of  a  general  plan 
to  eliminate  Phillips  and  other  distributors 
similarly  situated.  Neither  finding,  how- 
ever. Is  permitted  by  Noerr  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  that  case.  Joint  efforts  to  influence 
public  officials  do  not  violate  the  antitrust 
laws  even  though  Intended  to  eliminate  com- 
petition.   Such  conduct  is  not  illegal,  either 
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si.iadiiig  alone  or  as  part  of  a  broader  schonie 
itself  violative  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
j  '.ry  Fhoulcl  have  b^en  so  instructed  and. 
given  the  obviously  telling  nature  of  this  evi- 
v.f^v.cc,  we  cannot  hold  this  lapse  to  be  mere 
h   rniless  error.'' 

There  is  another  re.ison  for  remanding  this 
c.'.5e  for  further  pr>^ceedl::ss  in  tlie  lower 
cjurts.  It  is  clear  under  S'ocrr  that  Phillips 
could  not  colIecL  any  damages  under  the 
Sherman  Act  for  any  injury  which  it  suf- 
fered from  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Tiie  conduct  of  the  uiyon  and  the 
operators  did  not  violate  ihe  Act.  the  action 
take'n  to  set  a  minimum  wage  for  gcvern- 
ment  purchr^ses  of  coal  was  the  act  of  a 
public  official  who  is  not  clain-ied  to  be  a 
c  j-cjnsplrator,  and  the  jury  should  have 
been  instructed,  as  Phillips  requested,  to 
exclude  any  damages  w'.ich  Phillips  may 
have  suffered  a,s  a  re-sult  ,of  the  Secretary's 
Wa'.sh-He.ily  determination.^.'  See  also 
American  Banana  Co.  v.  United  Fruit 'Co.. 
213  U.S.  347,  353;  Ay'.rjle  v.  Chicaao.  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis  S.-  Omaiia  R.  Co.,  151  U.S.  1,  16- 
21:  Okeicno^ce  Rural  Elcc.  Mem.  Corp.  v. 
Florida  P.  &  L.  Co..  214  F.  2d  413.  418  i  C.A. 
c>:h  C;r.  1954 j.  The  trial  court,  however,  ad- 
mitted evidence  concerning  the  Walsli-Healy 
ep;.-i.xles  for  "whatever  bearing  it  may  have 
on  the  overall  picture"  and  told  the  jury  in 
Its  final  instructions  to  include  in  the  verdict 
aU  d:-.mages  resulting  directly  from  any  act 
wiiicii  w.^3  f  jund  to  be  part  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  effect  this  may  ha\-e  liad  on  tiie  jtiry  is 
reflected  by  the  statement  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  the  jtu-y  cotild  rc.i..sonably  con- 
clude "that  the  wage  deiermination  for  the 
■^oal  industry  under  the  Walsh-Hcaly  Act 
and  the  dumping  of  West  Kcntticky  coal  on 
the  TVA  spot  market  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected  the  operation  of  Phillips  in 
the  important  TVA  market  .  .  .  ,"  325  F.  2d 
at  815.  and  that  "this  minimtim  wage  de- 
termination prevented  Phillips  from  bidding 
on  the  T\'A  term  market  •    •   *,"  id.,  at  815.^ 


It  v.otild  of  course  still  be  *ithinthe 
province  of  the  trial  judge  tc>  admit  this  evi- 
dence, if  he  deemed  it  probative  and  not  un- 
duly prejudicial,  under  the  "establLsh  judi- 
cial rule  of  evidence  that  testimony  of  prior 
or  subsequent  tran.srictions.  which  for  .'^ome 
reason  are  barred  from  forming  the  basis  for 
a  suit,  may  nevertheless  be  Introduced  if 
it  tends  rea.sonably  to  .^how  the  purpose  and 
character  of  the  partictilar  transactions  un- 
der scrutiny.  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United 
State,  221  US.  1.  46-47;  United  States  v. 
R'^ading  Co  .  253  U.S.  26.  43-44."  Federal 
T-ade  Co^im'n  v.  Cement  In-titnte,  333  U.S. 
683.  705:  see  also  Hcicke  v.  United  States,  111 
US.  131.  145;  Arr.e-rtcan  Medical  Assn.  v. 
United  FAite-^  130  F.  2d  233.  250-252  fC.A.D  C. 
Cir.  19421,  aff'd.  317  US.  519  (certiorari  lim- 
ited to  other  i.ssues  i . 

'By  contrast,  in  Continental  Ore  Co.  v. 
Union  Carbide  &r  Carbon  Corp..  370  U.S.  690, 
we  held  that  the  acts  of  a  wartime  ptirchas- 
in^  agent  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment couM  be  proved  as  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  as  an  element  in  computing  dana- 
ages.  The  purchasing  acent,  however,  was 
not  a  pubhc  official  taut  the  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  an  American  corporation  alleged 
to  be  a  principal  actor  in  the  conspiracy. 
Tiie  acts  complained  of  had  been  perform.ed 
at  the  direction  of  the  purchasing  agent's 
A.Tierican  parent  and  there  was  "no  indica- 
Mon  that  the  Controller  or  any  other  official 
within  the  structtire  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment approved  or  would  have  approved 
of  joint  efforts  to  monopolize  the  production 
and  sale  of  vanadium  or  directed  that  pur- 
f-ha.?es  from,  [the  plaintiff]  be  stopped."  370 
US.,  at  706.  That  case  Is  wholly  dissimilar 
from  both  Noerr  and  the  present  case. 

■This  latter  conclusion  regarding  the  term 
market    would    seem,    doubly    erroneous    as 


Tlie  judgment  is  reversed  a|id  the  case  re- 
m.iiided  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion.       '  1 

It  is,  so  ordered.  I 


THE    LARAMIE    BOOMERANG    AND 
AMERICAN  CRITICS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Pi-etident.  o!:e  of 
the  most  cogent  ediioriaLs  on  the  Viet- 
nam question  tliat  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  read  appeared  i:i  the  May  21 
Lai'amie  Boomerang.  The  editorial 
deals  with  the  -relative  values  of  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  intci;iarional  airairs 
vis-a-vis  Communi.^t  involvement. 

Headed  "U.S.  Critics  Need  History  Les- 
son," the  editorial  asks  tli©  veiy  trench- 
ant and  relevant  queslioni  "What  na- 
tions, what  peoplts.  are  Irie  today  as  a 
result  of  Coinm'anist  s'uPiicifL  in  the  real- 
ization of  their  nalionaiisric  aspira- 
tions?" The  editorial  tlien  examines  the 
Philippines  and  Japan,  bcth  of  which 
wore  occupied  by  the  Unitqd  States,  and 
bjth  of  v.hich  today  are  frtc,  independ- 
ent, and  prosperous  natioils  becau.se  we 
gave  them  independence  as  opposed  to 
the  slavery  wJiich  accompa:-iies  Commu- 
nist subjugation. 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Laramie  Eoomeranj  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd.  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  beintc  no  objection'  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    C.1ITICS    Need    HistoIY    Lesson- 
Either  hittory  Is  wrong  or  there  has  been 
a  profound  alteration  of  the  American  char- 
•acter  in  our  time,  as  reflected  in  our  dealings 
with  other  nations. 

To  listen  to  some  critics  Of  Government 
policy,  in  southeast  Asia  particularly,  the 
United  States  is  pursuing  a  colirse  of  blatant 
neo-imperialism.  Under  the  gjuise  of  defend- 
ing democracy,  we  are — they, charge — ptish- 
ing  to  the  brink  of  war  in  a  misdirected  at- 
tempt to  extend  our  national  aelf-interests  in 
a  part  of  the  world  we  don't  belong  in. 

According  to  one.  Prof.  Gcorpe  McT.  Kaliin. 
an  expert  on  southeast  Asia  ^nd  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  re(}ent  'first  na- 
tional teach-in"  in  Washington,  the  United 
Suites  has  consistently  failed! "to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  Asian  nati.-iialism  to  work 
with,  rather  than  against,  ttiiat  powerful 
force."  I 

We  are,  he  said,  driving  nationalists 
throughout  Asia  into  the  Coaimunist  camp 
because  the  Communists  have  recognized 
what  we  blindly  ignore. 

Whatever  elements  of  trutii  there  may  be 
in  .such  ciiarges,  it  is  pos;:itaie  that  the  schol- 
ars might  better  serve  their  Ideals  and  the 
struggling  peoples  they  are  concerned  about 
if  they  left  o!f  castigating  tliQ  United  States 
for  a  bit  and  directed  their  energies  to  teach- 
ing the  world  a  little  modem  history. 

One  question  they  might  itell  ask  on  an 
imaginary  examination  paper  Ls:  What  na- 
tions, what  peoples,  are  free  today  as  a  re- 
sult of  Communist  support  tn  the  reaUza- 
tion  of   their  nationalistic  ac.fiiratioas? 


Phillips  had  virtually  conceded,  in  th»>  course 
of  offering  evidence  respecting  bids  of  the 
alleged  conspirators  on  the  term  market,  that 
it  was  claiming  no  damages  from  its  exclti- 
sion  from  the  term^arkct.  a  market  it  never 
had  any  immediate  prospect  of  entering. 
The  trial  court  rtiled  that  the  proffered  testi- 
mony was  inadmissible  on  the  tlamages  phase 
of  the  case. 


The  answer  should  be  as  obvious  to  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  world  affairs  as  it  is 
to  the  ordinary  person  who  has  only  a  high 
school  education  and  reads  his  daily  nev.'s- 
paper. 

If  the  question  were  asked  of  the  United 
States,  the  answer  would  require  pages 
Two  examples  leap  to  the  mind  in  Asia 
alone — the  Philiiipines  and  Japan. 

Tlie  Spanish-American  War  of  1808  was 
America's  first  e.KC-viisiou  into  global  "im- 
perialism." One  of  tlie  fruits  of  victory  in 
that  war  was  hegemony  over  the  Philippine 
I^ilands. 

The  ensuing  military  occupation  required 
years  of  bloody  lighting,  in  which  tens  of 
thousands  died,  before  Filipino  ijuerrillas 
were  subdued.  All  of  the  moral  charges 
and  military  arguments  being  directed 
against  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  now 
could  liave  been  made  against  us  in  tlie 
Philippines  then,  and  many  of  them  were. 

Tod;iy.  the  Phihppiiies  is  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation — something  it  surely  would 
not  be  had  the  United  States  withdrawn 
in  its  "legitimate"  sphere  of  interest  and 
stopped  interfering  with  the  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  certain  Filipinos. 

In  1945,  the  United  States  utterly  de- 
feated  Japan  and  Imposed  and  institution- 
alized. a.«>  its  conqueror's  prerogative,  its  own 
ideas  of  how  a  country  shotild  be  governed. 

Today.  Japan  is  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  the  most  advanced  in  Asia  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  in  the  v>-orld. 

Far  from  being  dominated  ideologicallv 
by  the  United  States,  it  is.  as  a  responsible 
free  nation  should  be.  often  an  outspoken— 
but  constructive— critic  of  American  actions 
Far  from  being  bound  in  economic  vassalage 
to  Wall  Street  imperialists,  it  is  a  tough 
competitor. 

Foreigners  may  forget  these  and  otiier  ex- 
amples of  America's  failure  to  understand 
n,ationalistic  aspirations. 
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NATIONAL        TRENDS        AFFECTING 
STATE   AND  LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
back  from  the  hectic  pace  of  each  day, 
to  e.xamine  the  sum  of  our  action  on  in- 
dividual issues.  ,  I  often  consider  long- 
ini;Iy  the  positioii'^^^ommentator.s,  .stu- 
dents, and  writers  who"  have  the  i^ood 
fortune  to  devote  a  major  portion  oi 
their  tJme  to  examining  the  effect  of  tlie 
composite  of  our  actions  on  the  long- 
term  well-bcins  of  the  Nation. 

Just  recently,  Ray  Mor.i;an,  Kan.^as 
correspondent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  spent 
several  days  In  Washington,  discussing 
with  a  wide  range  of  interested  persons 
the  national  trends  which  aflfect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  States  and  local  povern- 
ments  in  our  Federal  system.  The  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Morgan's  very  able  analysis 
was  published  in  a  four-part  scries,  from 
June  1  tu  June  4,  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times. 

Mr.  Monran  is  a  very  able  writer  and 
student  of  any  subject  he  tmdertakc.';. 
His  contribution  to  better  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  interirov- 
ernmental  relations  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
our  system  of  government.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Morgan  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


into 
such 


There  beinp  no  objection,  the  articles 
v.cre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times.  June   1,  19651 
ST.1TES  LAGCING   AS   U.S.   EXPANDf,— WITH   FlD- 

r.RAL  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  WIDELY,  THEIR 

Role   Dkcreases 

(By  Ray  Morgan,  the  Star's  Kansas 
correspondent) 

WASHINGTON.— Have  the  States  and  local 
eovernments  of  tiiis  country  become  useless 
rolics  of  an  era  when  the  pace  of  the  Nation 
wis  "much  slower  and  transportation  and 
communication  more  difficult? 

Are  the  growing  millions  of  dollars  being 
pumped  by  the  Federal  Government 
erints-in-aid  programs  in  the  Stales. 
as"  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  beginning  to 
forecast  the  day  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  govern- 
ment function? 

EYED    BY     MANY 

These  questions  are  getting  a  gr-vat  deal 
of  attention  these  days  from  President 
L\-ndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  staff,  the  Con- 
gress, the  organizations  here  which  repre- 
sent the  State,  and  local  governments  and  of 
private  pressure  groups  which  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  program. 

House  and  Senate  stibcommittees  on  inter- 
governmenual  relations,  headed  by  Senator 
Ed.mvnu  Muskie,  Democrat,  of  Maine,  and 
Representative  L.  H.  Fountain.  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  are  seeking  in  hearings  now 
underway  to  determine  whether  Congress 
needs  to  take  turthur  legislative  action  to 
define  the  roles. 

Some  Federal  officials  arc  saying  privately 
that  State  and  local  governments  only  im- 
pede the  goals  the  Nation  h.as  set  for  itself. 
Some  county  and  State  officials  argue  that 
the  Federal  Government  lias  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  States  and  local  governments. 

The  issue  is  nothing  new.  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  the  division  of 
.luthority  and  responsibility  between  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  the  States  has  been 
debated  with  fervor. 

What  has  brought  this  into  new  and 
sharper  focus  Is  the  growing  entrance  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  such  fields  as 
public  housing,  urban  renewal,  air  and  w.iter 
pollution,  water  treatment  and  sewerage 
facilities  and  mental  health. 

SOME   NEW-   FORMS 

In  some  areas,  these  programs  have  been 
channeled  tlirough  existing  governmental 
vauis.  In  others,  these  have  been  bypassed 
in  favor  of  newly  created  local  agencies  stich 
as  pubhc  housing  and  tirban  renew.il  agen- 
cies. 

This  is  what  has  brought  into  debate  at 
all  levels  the  question  of  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  for  Americans,  throu-rh  their 
elected  representatives  at  all  level?;,  to  re- 
examine their  positions  to  determine  how- 
government  in  a  new  era  of  free  society  can 
function. 

One  finds  an  increasing  awareness  here  in 
Washington,  particularly  ni  view  of  interna- 
tional and  domestic  deveIopment.s  since  the 
onset  of  World  War  II  wliich  have  given 
special  imjiortance  to  the  structure  of  this 
Federal  system. 

The  sequence  of  international  crises  has 
brought  into  sha.rp  focus  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Federal  form,  which  has  powers 
divided  among  the  parts,  and  unitarian  sys- 
tems under  which  all  public  powers  stem 
from  the  Central  Government. 

ASK    MOKE   services 

At  home,  the  Government  has  expanded 
its  role  with  problems  of  national  economic 
growth  and  stability,  with  accelerated  popu- 
lation mobility,  particularly  into  and  around 
large  urb.m  areas,  and  with  tlic  insistence  of 
the  voters  on  more  and  impro\ed  povernin<  n- 
lal  services. 


W.  R.  Coleman,  a  former  Missouri  State 
official  and  now  Director  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
created  by  Congress,  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
ticulate spokesmen  on  the  crisis. 

■  Growth  and  complexity  of  our  modern 
life  and  governmental  activity  has  added 
greatly  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  inter- 
action among  the  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment." Coleman  said. 

"The  increased  interaction  has  expanded 
opportunities  for  actual  accomplishment  of 
a  greater  range  of  intergovernmental  cooper- 
ation. However,  such  expansion  of  govern- 
mental activities  at  all  lcve:E  has  correspond- 
inizly  increased  the  number  of  actual  and 
potential  frictions  within  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

"In  the  process,  municipal  and  State  offi- 
cials have  become  increasingly  mere  con- 
cerned with  intergovernmental  relations. 
Similar  attention  also  has  emanated  from  a 
succession  of  recent  Congresses  and 
Presidents." 

HELD     MISSOUP.I    JOB 

Cjleman,  who  holds  degrees  in  public  ad- 
ministration and  political  science,  served  as 
director  of  the  merit  system  for  Missouri 
following  his  graduation  and  in  State  gov- 
ernments of  Louisiana  and  Oregon.  He  also 
served  as  a.' s  slant  director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  before  becoming  director 
of  the  commission  when  it  was  established  in 
1959  under  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
His  mother  still  lives  in  Callao,  Mo. 

•  During  the  administration  of  President 
Truman,  the  Commission  on  Reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
the  Hoover  Commission,  addressed  itself  to 
the  Federal-State  relationship,"  he  said. 

•It  concentrated  especially  here  with  refer- 
ence to  administration  of  Federal  grants-in- 
;i;d  jjrograms.  In  one  of  its  reports  it  recom- 
mended that  a  permanent  agency  'be  created 
with  primary  resixmsibility  for  study  infor- 
mation and  guidance  in  the  field  of  Federal- 
State  relationships. '  " 

Tn  1953.  President  Eisenhower  again  called 
for  a  thorough  review  of  intergovernmental 
relations  and  the  Congress  responded  by  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  a  commission  made 
up  of  ;x>r.sons  appointed  by  the  President  and 
designated  Members  of  Congress. 

CHICAGO    M.AN     AT     HEI-M 

"TTiis  comniission  came  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  chairman,  the  late  Meyer 
Kcstnbaum  of  Chicago,"  Coleman  said.  "In 
1955.  the  Kestnbaum  Commission  issued  its 
formal  report,  the  most  comprehensive  review 
of  intergovernmental  relations  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Tliat  resulted 
in  'ihe  creation  of  this  commission." 

The  commission,  on  which  John  Anderson, 
Jr..  of  Kansas,  served  during  the  time  he  was 
Governor,  has  looked  into  the  matters  thor- 
oughly and  systematically.  What  Coleman 
sees  ahead  for  the  States  as  a  result  is  what 
the  Navy  has  expressed  as  "shape  up  or 
ship  out." 

"We  need  the  States,  but  they  must  mod- 
ernise if  they  survive."  Coleman  said  in  his 
office   at    1701    Pennsylvania   Avenue. 

•  Tliey  must  reexamine  and  update  their 
constitutions,  provide  incentives  for  cooper- 
ative elTorts  between  cities  and  counties,  al- 
low cities  and  counties  to  band  together  to 
create  authorities  to  handle  certain  func- 
tions of  Government,  and  help  local  areas  to 
obtain  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy  to  deal 
with  problems." 


(From  the  Kansas  City  Times.  June  2.  1965] 

States   Pay   for   Their   Apathy — FAiLfRE   To 

Act  lN\TTFn  Fepekal  Expansion.  Officials 

ACREE 

(By  R.iy  Morgan,  the  Star's  Kansas 
correspondent  i 
Washinoton. — Insensitivity  by  the  States 
to    the   needs  of   their  own  areas  and  their 


refusal  to  finance  solutions  adequately 
brought  on  the  crisis  that  resulted  In  the 
Federal  entrance  into  new  fields. 

This  is  the  consensus  of  official  groups  con- 
nected with  State  governments  such  as  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Federal  officials,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  Members  of  Congress. 

beginning    to    SEE    JOB    AHEAD 

There  are  signs  the  States  realize  they  face 
going  the  way  of  the  dinosaurs  unless  they 
provide  their  own  solutions.  Everywhere 
here  there  is  a  great  scurrying  by  State  offi- 
cials to  show  they  want  to  be  helpful 
partners. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  said:   "Strong  State  leadership 
will   determine    its  role    within    the   Federal  ' 
system   in   influencing   the   character  of  de- 
velopment within  its  boundaries." 

There  is  an  aroused  public  concern  being 
indicated  by  citizen  groups  to  help  the  sag- 
ging States  regain  their  feet  to  offset  what 
appeared  to  be  a  near  breakdown  of  State 
influence.  This  comes  in  the  face  of  growing 
Federal  action  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  failure  of  the  States  to  act.  % 

One  such  group,  the  Citizens  Conference 
on  St'.te  Government,  is  Kansas  City- 
oriented,  with  Homer  Wadsworth,  president 
of  the  Kansas  City  school  board  and  director 
of  the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Trusts  and 
Foundations,  as  the  chairman. 

LEADERS    AMONG   TRUSTEES 

Its  influential  members  include  as  trustees. 
such  merk  as  Benson  Ford,  of  tlie  Ford  Motor 
Co.:  Clarence  Shuman.  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  Neil  Haggerty.  of  the 
AFl^CIO  Building  Trades  Department,  who 
are  devoting  their  efiforts  to  helping  the  State 
governments. 

William  G.  Coleman,  executive  director  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  said  the  group  had  appUed  for 
grants  from  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  Founda- 
tions to  help  it  in  its  studies,  and  that  the 
co.mmission  and  Members  of  Congress  were 
watching  its  activities. 

"The  idea  was  orig-inally  incorporated  by 
George  Morgan,  a  Kansas  City  lawyer  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Missouri  General  As- 
sembly: Dr.  W'arren  Peterson,  of  Community 
Studies.  Inc..  of  Kansas  City,  and  Horace 
Sheldon,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,"  Coleman 
said. 

Morgan  is  temporary  director  of  the  group 
and  the  trustees  will  meet  in  July  in  Detroit 
to  consider  appointment  of  a  full-time  direc- 
tor. Its  primary  concern  will  be  to  beef  up 
State  legislative  functions  to  make  State 
government  more  efficient. 

A  FORD  GRANT  FOR  RESE.^RCH 

Anotl>er  indication  of  the  growing  concern 
for  tlie  States  is  a  similar  grant  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  Terry  San- 
ford,  former  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  to 
engage  in  independent  research  on  the  grow- 
ing crisis  of  State  governments. 

A  Federal  economist,  Laslow  Ecker-Racz. 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  Suite  and-  local 
governments  still  bear  the  major  share  of 
the  cost  of  government  as  compared  with  the 
share  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Ecker-Racz.  who  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  here,  has  large  mtUticolored  graphs 
of  2  years  of  research  by  his  staff.  The 
charts"  show  graphically  how  State  and  local 
governments  have  had  sharp  rises  in  expend- 
itures to  meet  the  crisis. 

"The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  both  State 
and  local  governments  waited  too  long  to 
start."  Ecker-Racz  said. 

STATES  FAILED  TO  ACT 
"Local  groups  and  urban  areas  tried  to  get 
the  States  to  try  to  do  something  about  prob- 
lems such  as  public  housing,  urban  renewal. 
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and  r.ir  and  water  pollution.  For  one  reason 
or  another  the  States  were  reluctant  to  act. 

•These  groups  conceived  the  idea  of  eoing 
to  the  Contrress,  the  President  or  Federal 
agencies  with  their  problems.  In  rh&  more 
politicall"  oriented  atmosphere  in  Washing- 
ton where  the  value  of  votes  is  re'i-ognized, 
they  found  a  ready  car  and  a  willing  purse. 
Th.tt  was  t.ie  beginninij." 

Another  factor,  of  course,  was  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  States  and  t:ie  legislatures  to 
provide  the  funds.  They  ha-,  e  been  too  prone 
to  Icok  at  the  short-range  tax  rate.  As  one 
Member  of  ConcrreES  said  at  recent  hearings 
on  intergovernmental  relations:  "AH  of  the 
States  would  have  begun  to  act  if  tiiey  could 
have  found  an  easy  way  to  get  the  funds." 

ST.ME.   LOCAL   COSTS  SKYHOCKET 

The  statistics  prep.nred  by  Eckcr-Racz 
show,  ironically  enough,  a  growine:  depend- 
ence on  State  and  local  governments  to  meet 
costs  compared  to  the  Federal  Government. 
State  and  local  costs  of  e:overnment  rose  from 
•S51  billion  in  1948  to  about  •S201  billion  this 
year.  / 

Federal  co.st.3  of  government  mse.  on  the 
other  hand,  from  around  >43  billion  in  1948 
to  around  J 107  biiaon  m  19^5. 

In  tiie  same  period.  Federal  debt  limits  re- 
mained fairly  constant,  moving  from  about 
.S275  iiillion  to  just  over  J300  biUion.  In  the 
san-.e  period  from  1J48  to  1965.  State  and  lo- 
cal debt  soared  drastically  from  just  under 
$20  billion  to  more  than  $100  billion. 

Ail  over  the  Nation.  States  are  under  pres- 
sure from  their  own  citizens  to  revamp  their 
constitution.'?  in  the  light  of  modern-day 
needs  and  to  reapportion  legislatures.  Fed- 
eral officials  and  Members  of  Congress  warn, 
however,  that  reapportionment  will  only  !:et 
the  reins  of  government  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  majorities  and  will  not  bring  any  im- 
mediate panace.\s. 

_  Perhaps  the  greatest  thins  on  the  side  of 
State  survival  are  its  supnorters  as  an  equal 
instrument  of  the  Federal  system.  Ropre- 
sentative  Robert  Ei.lswop.th.  "Republican',  of 
Kansas,  for  instance,  points  out  that  m,Tny 
of  the  programs  which  brcame  Federal  re- 
s{X)nKib:lity  v.-cre  experimented  with  and  per- 
fected at  suite  levels. 

Pt*:  I.  FOP.   STATE  .SOVV.f.ETnXTT 

Tliere^-ire  indications  that  some  groups  arc 
trying  to  puU  the  States  back  by  their  boot- 
straps. As  John  C.  Davidson,  vice  president 
of  the  government  hnan'^e  division  of  the 
K.-t.tional  A.-\-ociat:on  of  MTnuf..;cturers.  said 
at  Hou.-e  and  Senate  intergovernmental' rela- 
tions Kubco.T.mi-tees  here  la.-t  week: 
.  "We  do  not  believe  that  too  much  .■stress 
can  be  placed  on  the  Importance  of  again 
focu.Mng  public  attention  on  the  strategic 
position  of  the  States  in  our  open  societv. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  time  to  clo^e  dov.-n  the 
bypai,.=.es  of  .State  governments  in  dcniinr'.s 
between  the  Federal  and  local  governments, 
and  give  renewed  recognition  to  the  depend- 
ence of  our  sy.'item  on  strong  and  resource- 
ful State  governments. 

"In  ."^.hort,  we  believe  that  In  this  era  a 
save-our-States  approach  should  be  the  key 
to  resolving  problems  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  We  believe  an  increase  of  pace  in 
redress. ng  the  balance  of  the  Federal  svstem 
i.s  needed  for  ii.s  greater  effectivehe.'^s  and 
that  every  eH-ort  should  be  made  to  en- 
courage the  States  and  their  localities  to  ac- 
cept and  dL-^charge  greater  re.spon.sibility  for 
the  performance  of  public  .servif-e.s  appro- 
priate to  their  jurisdiction." 


^"??^    <^,    196: 


(From  the  Kansas  City  Times.  June  3,   1965] 
Local     Lkaders      Shed     Sh.acki.fs— Archaic 

.Struciures  Fall  as  Thev  Streamline  for 

M'')Di  nri  Life 

f  By  Ray  Morgan,  the  Star's  Kans.-is 
correspondent) 
Washington.— It    may    well    be    that    the 
decade  from  10G5  to  1975  may  be  known  la 


Federal,  State,  and  ItX'al  government  rela- 
tions as  the  decade  of  the  three  R's — reap- 
portionment, reorganization,  and  revltallzn- 
tion.  I 

Already  the  leaders  of  sjich  local  govern- 
ment tmits  ns  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
the  National  Mayors  Confe'ence  are  rusliing 
here  to  convince  Federal  alTicials  they  are 
casting  o.^  tlicir  archaic  structures  for 
progress. 

KANSAS  IS  EXA?  !PLE 

States  that  see  the  hardwriting  on  the 
wall  are  revising  their  con!  titutions  to  give 
greater  autonomy  to  counlies  and  cities  to 
deal  directly  with  pressing  jroblems  and  tax 
needs.  State  legislattires,  !  s  in  Kansas,  are 
providing  authority  to  loca  governments  to 
cooperate  with  each  other    n  solving  issues. 

Tiie  rc".5nn.  of  course,  is  that  Congress  has 
all.iwed  the  Federal  Governincnt  to  create  its 
own  fBcal  agencies,  byp.vss  ing  the  existing 
city  and  cotmty  units,  in  si  ch  areas  as  pub- 
lic housincr,  sponsored  by  ihe  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft;  urban  renew  \l  and  now  the 
antipoverty_.iirogTams. 

One  of  the  most  articula  e  spokesmen  for 
the  cau£e  of  revamping  an  I  revitalizing  lo- 
cal government  to  give  it  the  st.ature  and 
thinking  to  deal  with  dom  •stic  problems  is 
a  bright  young  man.  Bevnar  1  F.  Hillenbrand. 
executive  director  of  the  rational  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  here. 

"It  certainly  appears  to  .is  that  the  Su- 
premo Court's  'one  man.  c  ne  vote'  rule  is 
likely  to  ttick  and  bring  in  i  :s  wake  not  only 
legislative  reapportionmeni ,  but  the  pre- 
cious byproducts  of  reorgai  lization  and  re- 
vitalization  of  State  and  lo<  al  government," 
Hillenbrand  said. 

"This  is  almost  certainly  t  he  decade  of  de- 
cision for  the  future  role  of  State  and  local 
governmeuLs  in  our  Federil  svstem.  Our 
hope  is  that  when  the  dust!  settles  counties 
will  emerge  as  very  powerful  and  forceful 
partners  in  the  family  of 
co'.eniinents." 


State  and   local 


MUST    change    THfiKING 

C.iC  of  the  first  things  c:  tizens  must  do, 
Hillenbrand  believes,  if  their  are  not  to  go 
the  route  of  default  to  local  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies  is  to  rid  la:al  governments 
of  "retired  thinking."  a  tern  i  he  uses  to  de- 
.sci'ibe  the  ob.';cssive  preo -cupation  with 
holding  down  the  local  pro{  erty  tax. 

"What  has  happened  in  many  instances  is 
that  most  of  us  seem  to  be  loo  busy  making 
a  living  and  we  have  let  only  the  very 
wealthy  or  the  retired  who  I  ave  the  time  to 
take  over  county  governmei  t,"  Hillenbrand 
said. 

Edv.aid  G.  Mich.aelian,  jn  industrialist 
who  has  taken  an  interest  !n  local  govern- 
ment by  being  elected  to'  the  governing 
board  of  We,stche.=ter  Countjf.  N.Y..  and  who 
is  president  of  NA.C.O..  has  brought  definite 
ideas  to  Washington  on  tfte  problems  of 
local  government.  , 

One  of  hi.s  pet  ideas  is  tlita  the  Advi.sory 
Commission  on  Intergover^imental  Rela- 
tions, a  bipartisan  group  cfeated  by  Con- 
gress under  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
be  expanded  to  include  private  citizens  of 
the  stature  of  Harry  S.  Trudnan  and  Eisen- 
.howcr.  I 

"We  are  now  in  the  age  of  |)artnership  and 
governmental  togetliernen.si"  Michaelian 
siiid.  "In  rnrxlern  America.  V/c  are  increas- 
ingly aware  that  the  concept  of  separate 
levels  of  government,  operating  with  exclu- 
sive .'sources  of  revenue,  is  notv  ob.solete.  We 
have  embarked  on  bold  natir^iul  partnership 
programs,  designed  to  brint;  the  combined 
resources  of  the  Federal.  S^ate,  and  local 
governments  to  bear  in  ;  solving  basic 
problems.  I 

STRESS    ON    PARTNERbHTP 

"Our  purpose  Is  to  support  vigoroiL'-.ly  the 
partnership  programs;   to  call  attention  to 
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some  of  the  counties'  problems  in  partn- 
ship  and  finally  to  suggeta  ways  and'mean" 
of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  ^' 
eral-State-local  partnership.  There  is  <:ne 
cial  need  to  strengthen  both  the  financ'a' 
and  policymakng  roles  of  local  governmT' 
in  national  programs." 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  cour-- 
officials,  through  their  "organiz.ation,  h'-"e 
.submitted  a  white  paper  to  Congress  ar'> 
President  Lyndon  B.  Jolmson  calling  for  t'-" 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernment  ■ 
Relations  to  be  expanded  and  undertake 
study  of  Federal,  State,  and  lucal  gover- -' 
ir.ent  hnancing;  that  policymaking  boards 
on  all  interrelated  Federal  programs  be  ex- 
pandcd  to  Include  State  and  local  govern- 
ment rfpresentati\es  nnd  that  the  WlUt- 
House  name  a  staff  member  to  deal  w;-- 
local    government    problems. 

A  hopeful  sign  that  the  States  and  tii- 
local  governments  .are  becoming  increasing"- 
concerned  about  regaining  their  partnersh  d 
role  elTectivcIy  in  the  intergovernme'-'t  ' 
partnership  is  that  the  National  A.ssociati-.-' 
of  Counties,  the  National  Governors  ConferT 
ence.  and  the  Council  of  State  Governmer.': 
will  meet  Jointly  for  the  lirst  time  to  discus^ 
the  problem  early  this  fall. 

AFRAID    OF    FEINC    LEFT    OUT 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Leag-^ie 
of  Cities  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  here 
Allen  Pritchard,  former  executive  of  the 
League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  and  nc" 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator  J.nio 
B.  Pearson,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  said  V:.^ 
cities  have  now  swung  full  pendulum  frcr 
turning  for  help  to  the  Federal  Govcrnnier.: 
Instead  of  the  States  to  finding  theinselve; 
concerned  over  being  bypassed  bv  Feder-l 
agencies. 

Pritchard  said  national  planners  have 
begun  to  question  the  ability  of  transitorr 
local  political  leadership  to  deliver  the  cit7 
vote  and  are  instead  turning  to  other  type's 
of  toting  blocs. 

"1  would  warn,  however,"  Pritchard  sciJ 
"against  those  who  often  appear  as  cham- 
pions of  the  city  but  who,  in  fact,  use  locil 
government  as  a  mcchani.sm  of  defense— sc;: 
of  a  Maginot  line  against  what  they  re.'e: 
to  as  'Federal  centralism."  Their  tear-shed- 
ding for  cities  is  u.scd  to  block  Federal  urban- 
oriented  programs  and  does  not  represent  z 
con.'.tructive  attitude  toward  local  govern- 
ment or  any  real  faith  in  cities  as  institu- 
tions. Instead,  it  simply  accepts  cities  :;c 
something  less  evil  than  that  which  is 
proposed. 

■Constantly  frustrating  Congress  and  the 
executive  agencies  is  administrative  confu- 
sion at  the  local  level.  Tliere  is  const.'.r.- 
complaint  about  the  proliteratirni  of  local 
government.  With  some  considerable  justi- 
fication, they  question  the  capacity,  legal 
administrative,  and  financial — of  rntmy  of 
the.se  units  to  deal  effectively  with  these 
problems. 

"MUST    SPOT    PROBLEMS 

■The  thrust  of  both  executive  and  con- 
gressional planning  is,  therefore,  to  identifv 
a  national  problem,  develop  an  answer  and 
then  worry  about  how  to  work  out  an  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  which  respects  tlie 
States  and  tolerates  local  government 
confusion." 

It  could  not  be  clearer.  Citizens  who  want, 
as  most  Americans  do,  a  voice  at  the  local 
level  must  bring  the  structure  of  city  and 
county  g(,vernment  out  of  the  18th  century 
into   modern   2Uth   century   America.  '• 


June  S,  locr, 
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[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  4,  1005] 
Union  Concept  Faces  Erosion — Thoughtful 

Men  in  All  Levels  of  Government  SrrK 

A  Solution 

(By   R;ty   Morgan,    the    Stair's   Kansas   corre- 
spondent) 
Washinc.ton.— The    quiet    crisis    has    re- 
placed the  rattling   rifle  fire  and  booming 


mortars  of  Antietam  and  Shiloh  of  100  years 
'EO  in  the  e.flort  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
"he  Federal  Union,  but  the  issues  are  still  as 
(■;=--and  vibianl. 

out  of  the  bright  minds  of  such  men  a.= 
-T.,,om?s  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Georee  Washington,  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
•on  came  the  concept  of  a  union  of  sovereiitn 
S-ates  willing  to  the  National  Government 
the  rights  to  protect  certain  universal  free- 
dams  and  provide  certain  national  services 
o:  mutual  need. 

Ever  since,  free  men  have  debated  in  tav- 
e-ns,  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  and  in  politi- 
cal conventions  the  meanings  of  this  concept, 
the  roles  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
on  one   hand    and    the    Federal   Government 

on  the  other. 

MOVE    TO    centralism 

Aft«r  the  bloody  Civil  War  of  18G1  to  18G5 
w.-'e  fougiit  on  this  issue,  tiie  pendulum  of 
Government  began  to  swing  toward  a 
j.j-onger  and  stronger  National  Government 
Is  the  States  and  local  governments,  under 
the  Union  concept,  began  to  abdicate  more 
and  more  responsibility. 

Now.  however,  there  is  a  growing  concern 
here  and  across  the  Nation  by  the  Members 
of  Congress:  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
organizations  of  other  units  of  Government. 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  may  wither  as  partners 
and  die  from  inactivity. 

No  one  wants  to  talk  about  this  crisis  as 
one  of  States  rights,  because  as  one  Member 
of  Congress  said  recently  in  the  National 
Canitol  Building.  "It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
T«rTn  has  become  virtually  synonymous  in 
recent  years  with  the  building  of  political 
prisons  for  Negroes." 

Instead  it  is  a  genuine  awareness  by  Sena- 
tcrs  and  Representative.';,  who  owe  their 
existence  to  the  voters  in  their  respective 
State?:  President  Johnson:  Dwight  D  Eisen- 
hower, and  others  that  the  concept  of  Gov- 
ernment must  be  changed  from  one  of  i'o- 
Isted  I.-ivers  into  one  of  cooperative  partners. 

T.\SK    FOR    HUMPHREY 

President  Johnson  has  bceun  to  talk  about 
•r.e  partnership  in  terms  of  "creative  federal- 
ism." Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
fenows  the  problems  biHli  from  his  role  as  a 
C.S.  Senator  and  as  a  former  mayor  of  Mln- 
nespolis.  has  been  n.imed  to  work  with  cities 
and  counties. 

One  Federal  official  said  in  discussions  this 
week:  "We've  got  to  stop  tliinking  about  our 
Federal  system  as  a  layer  cake  with  each  layer 
separated  in  its  own  compartment,  but  as  a 
marble  cake  with  the  layers  intertwined  In 
one  equal  unit." 

Tiie  concern  of  the  Congress  for  the  future 
Of  Federal.  State,  and  loc.-.l  government  rela- 
tions is  shown  in  the  new  series  cf  hearinjs 
being  conducted  by  the  Hou=e  and  Senate 
In^ereovernmental  Relations  Subcommittees, 
headed  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskie.  Demo- 
crat, of  Maine,  and  Representative  L.  H. 
Fountain.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  Jolinson  and  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, has  sti'JTgested  that  Federal  taxirj  re- 
sources utilized  to  raise  funds  for  Stale  and 
local  governments. 

andep-son  h\s  pun 

John  Anderson.  Jr..  former  Governor  of 
Kai.sas.  told  the  subcommittees  last  week 
that  he  thought  Congress  should  explore  such 
a  concept.  He  said  his  experience  had  indi- 
cated States  were  reluctant  to  enter  certain 
z^rer.s  only  because  of  a  lack  nf  ftuids. 

Wniiani  G.  Colenwn.  Executive  Director  of 
tV.e  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  the  last  5  years,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  on  the 
roies  of  the  three  levels  of  government. 

The  Commission  has  served  to  brirg  the 
issue    into   focus,    wttli    its   membership    of 


tiuee  U.S'.  Senators,  three  U.S.  House  Mem- 
bers, three  from  the  Federal  executive 
branch,  four  Governors,  tiiree  Stat*  legisla- 
tors, three  county  ofScials,  four  mayors,  and 
three  public  members. 

An  examiile  of  the  renewed  concern  of  the 
Slates  for  a  partnership  role  is  indicated  by 
the  current  effort  to  establish  a  New  England 
Interstate  Planning  Commission  to  coordi- 
nate pl.tnning  regarding  the  pliysical.  eco- 
nomic, and  social  resources  of  the  Now  Eng- 
land States. 

BILLS    MU.^T    C0I;-CIDE 

This  Commission  would  undertake  perti- 
nent studies  and  make  practical  rec'^mmen- 
dations  for  achieving  tiiese  goals.  Consist- 
ent legislation  in  the  six  States  involved  is 
naturally  necessary,  and  a  bill  has  been 
drafted  which  the  six  Governors  have  ap- 
I^roved.  The  bill  was  developed  out  of  the 
deliberation  and  cooperation  of  three  New 
England  organizations  and  the  Council  of 
State  Uovernnienis. 

County  governments  are  receiving  renewed 
interest  because  of  their  role,  and  new  de- 
mands are  being  made  for  their  efficient 
operation.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  largest  cities  the  county  has  re- 
rponsibility  for  many  of  the  most  important 
functions,  such  as  welf:ire.  cave  of  the  aged 
mental  health,  juvenile  matters,  courts  and 
penal  admini.^tration. 

The  trend  to  the  suburbs  has  brought  the 
urban  county  face  to  face  with  becoming  a 
regional  city  providing  a  host  of  municipal 
services  once  the  sole  responsibility  of  cities. 
Out  of  all  these  discussions,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  and  local  government 
officials  who  come  here  and  from  Federal 
officials  administering  the  progranis.  these 
seem  to  be  basic  facts: 

Federal  grants-in-aid  must  continue  to  be 
used  to  encourage  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  overhaul  their  machinery  and  un- 
dertake reforms  that  will  m.ake  them  more 
effective  tools  in  the  Federal  partnership  of 
grivernment. 

State  government.s  must  continue  the  proc- 
esses now  underway  to  revamp  tiieir  con- 
stitutions to  biing  them  into  the  modern  era 
of  transportation  and  communications,  give 
more  power  to  city  and  county  governments. 
cooperate  in  regional  projects  and  provide 
regional  planning  among  themselves. 

State  and  local  governments  must  be  given 
a  greater  voice  in  determining  domestic 
fwUcies  through  congressional  action  to  re- 
quire that  Federal  programs  be  administered 
by  intergovernmental  boards  which  include 
them,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Regulations. 

County  governments  must  reorient  them- 
selves as  covernment  units  of  the  futttre  by 
replacina'sole  authorities  of  boards  of  judges 
or  commissioners  with  an  administrative 
executive  such  as  mayors  in  city  govern- 
ments and  by  becoming  active,  vibrant  co- 
ordinated area  unit*. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  overall  approach 
to  the  problem  of  government  financing  with 
a  goal  of  finding  the  mcst  efficient  way  of 
channeling  the  share  cf  gross  national 
product  needed  to  finance  Federal.  State  and 
local  adminiftration. 


"It  goes  well  with  the  Union,  madam," 
Webster  is  reported  to  have  replied.  "It  will 
as  long  as  freemen  care." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SAMUEL  C.  JACK- 
SON TO  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  President  appointed  members 
to  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission, 
created,  by  Congress  by  means  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Among  those 
appointed  to  the  Commission  was  Sam- 
uel C.  Jackson,  of  Topeka.  Kans. 

I  compliment  the  President  for  his  se- 
lection, and  was  happy  to  be  able  to  en- 
dorse Mr.  Jackson's  nomination.  He  is 
an  outstanding  ,civic  leader,  a  respected 
attorney,  a  fme  public  servant,  and  a 
revered  leader  of  his  race. 

On  May   13,   1965.  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  in  a  lead  editorial,  commented 
on   Mr,    Jackson's   appointment.     I    ask 
unanimous  conseiit  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows : 
;Frorn  the  Tcpeka    (Kans  i    State  Journal. 
May  13.  1965] 
A  Good  Man  for  the  Job 
President   Johnson   made   a   wise   decision 
when   he    nom.mated   Samuel    C    Jackson,   a 
Topekan,  to  bp  a  member  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Eoual  Opportunity  Commission.     Jack- 
son haf  served  Kansas  and  tiie  local  commu- 
nity  in  a   number  of    w.iyE.  and  he  will  be 
serving  tiie  Naticn  in  his  new  job. 

Tlie  Commission  was  created  by  the  Civil 
Riglits  Act  cf  1964  to  administer  title  7  cf  the 
act  prOiiibiting  racial  discrim. nation  in  em- 
ployment. Jackson's  background  should 
qualif^  liim  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
^Eion. 

Since  1962,  Jackson  has  been  institutional 
attcrnfty  for  the  Kansas  State  Department 
of  Soc-t'al  Welfare.  He  is  president  of  the 
Topeka  branch  of  the  National  Association 
for  tiie  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
has  been  a  regional  attorney  for  the  NAACP. 
He  also  has  been  active  in  collegiate.  State 
and  coimty  Republican  orcanizatior^.  A 
Topekan  siiice  1943.  Jackson  is  a  graduate  cf 
Wasliburn  University  School  cf  Law. 

"I  recognize  the  law  must  be  enforced  vig- 
orously, but  with  restraint  so  the  rights  of 
the  employer  as  well  as  minority  groups  will 
be  lully  and  equally  protected,"  Jackson  said 
upon  .annouTicem^ent  of  his  nomination.  His 
statement  was  t\-pical  of  the  way  he  has 
functioned  in  the  past. 

As  president  of  the  Tcpeka  branch  of  the 
NAACP.  Jackson  has  directed  a  number  of 
civil  rights  demonstrations  and  programs  :;: 
the  community.  He  has  been  £rm  in  his 
pursuit  of  the 'goals  of  minority  groups  and 
fair  to  the  m.a;ority.  He  can  be  expected  to 
conduct  himself  similarly  in  his  new.  full- 
time  lob  of  advancing  the  cause  of  civil 
rigins  on  the  national  level. 


spur  for  action 

Th.C"e  is  a  growing  awareness  at  all  levels 
of  cnlii:htene<l  leadership  that  a  govern- 
ment cf  freemen  is  only  the  vehicle  for  do- 
in"  cooperatively  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves  individually.  This  leadership  is 
at  tempt  inc  to  galvanize  the  laggards  into  a 
new  preservation'  of  our  constitutional 
concept. 

Perhaps  the  best  summation  lies  in  the 
storv  of  a  visit  heme  by  the  great  Daniel 
Webster  to  one  of  hi?  New  England  towns.  As 
he  walked  alone  the  street,  a  woman  stopped 
liim  on  tlie  sidewalk  and  asked: 

"How  goes  it  with  the  Union.  Mr.  Webster?" 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resijfljg^  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1837>  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
am.eiided.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  considering  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  in  llie  histoiy  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance.  The  bill  before  us 
■^•ould  end  the  current  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram by  June  30.  1967.  This  bill  requests 
a  sweeping  12-month  search  for  a  iiew 
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U.S  aid  pro?i-am.  Meanwhile,  it  would 
authorize  S3. 35  billion  dollars  for  each  of 
th.e  filial  2  years  in  the  current  program. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  in  the  same  gen- 
eral form  as  reported  by  the  Foreipin  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  Senate  will  have 
initiated  the  first  broaa-scale  reevalua- 
tion  cf  foreign  aid  since  the  current  pro- 
gram was  adopted  in  1961. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  does  not  sug- 
gest that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  ba.?ic  princij^le  of  foreign  aid.  The 
prniciple  of  forei'in  aid  is  as  right  today 
a.s  it  was  in  1947  when  President  Harry 
Truman  launched  the  Marshall  plan — 
America's  enormously  succcc?*'ul  elTort  to 
revive  war-torn  Europe.  As  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  states  in  its  report 
on  the  bill  noi^-  before  us: 

Some  kind  of  foreign  assistance  program  is 
essential  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  tins  ven-  moment 
American  boys  are  fighting  in  tlie  jungles, 
skies,  and  seas  of  southeast  Asia.  They 
are  fighting  to  preserve  the  right  of  all 
le.'^s-devel^ped  Asian  countries  to  grow 
and  prosper  v.ithout  the  constant  threat 
of  Communist  domination. 

American  boys  are  being  killed  in  ac- 
tion. American  boys  are  being  wounded. 
If  we  permit  poverty,  disease,  stai-\'ation, 
and  economic  instability  to  continue 
elsewh.ere  in  the  world.  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  kninute  that  Amn-ican  boys  will 
again  liave  to  fight  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Are  we  going  to  fi'  ht  communi.sm  with 
.our  dollars  or  only  with  our  American 
boys? 

Willie  communism  breeds  on  poverty 
and  despair.  American  aid  can  bring 
hope  to  millions  of  underprivileged  peo- 
■  pies.  Eitiier  we  keep  helping  these  peo- 
ples in  less-developed  countries  to  stand 
on  their  ov.-n  feet,  or  we  are  going  to  have 
to  keep  sending  American  boys  lofi^ht. 
I  would  much  rather  send  American 
technicians,  AmcMian  food,  and  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  buiid  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  v.orld. 

Tile  great  question  this  bill  raise.s  is; 
Wliat  aid  piosram  will  best  advance 
American  interests  in  future  years? 

The  estnbli.shmcnt  of  a  Foreign  Aid 
Piannin.'j  Committee,  called  for  in  this 
bill,  could  help  tis  answer  that  question. 
Of  course.  Piesident  Johnson  has  already 
had  o'lr  current  program  under  review. 
Not  long  after  he  became  President  he 
ai)po;nted  a '  high-level  committee  to 
study  U.S.  foreign  aid.  But  without  the 
lot:;;  period  for  study  rcccmmendcd  by 
th..5  bill,  it  ha.s  been  difficult  to  take  a 
completely  new  look  at  the  full  .sco;;e  of 
U.S.  aid  opera tion.s. 

In  my  remaining  time,  Mr.  President, 
T  v.ou'.d  like  .o  brinr^  to  tlie  attention  of 
thr'  Senate  the  tremendous  effort  our 
country  is  making  to  provide  tcclinical 
assistance  abroad.  Title  II— Technical 
Cooperation  and  Dovclopment  Grant.^ — 
and  title  IV — Alliance  for  Progress 
Giants— v.-ould  authorize  S280  million  for 
V  .S.  teclinical  assistance  in  fiscal  year 
IL.CG.  This  amounts  to  around  12  per- 
C'iit  of  the  total  U.S.  nonmilit.i!ry  aid 
--'.utmrization.  In  addition  tiie  A'.^'uncy 
for  Intei-national  Development  will  con- 
tribute first,  $6.5  million   to  the  United 


Nations  expanded  program  of  technical 
assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Fund:  and.  second.  {;5  million  for 
United  Nations  technical  and  operation- 
al assistance  to  the  Coneo 

When  combined  with  funds  recovered 
from  earlier  programs,  titles  II  and  IV 
would  provide  S92  million  for  Africa.  STO 
million  for  Latin  America.  S46  million 
for  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia.  $34 
midioii  for  the  Far  East,  and  $59  million 
for  research,  program  support,  and  in- 
terregional activities.  Tlio  Foreign  Re- 
•lations  Committee  this  yejir  found  these 
technical  assistance  prouframs  "amDiig 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  hopeful  ele- 
ments in  the  Forei-n  As..it;tance  Act." 

U.S.  technical  as'si-tancf  concentrates 
on  building  the  human  resources  neces- 
sary for  economic  riev^jopment.  Our 
programs  reach  out  to  couiitries  des- 
perately in  need  of  tecimjcal  specialists 
in  education,  food  and  agriculture, 
health  and  sanitation.  We  provide 
American  knov.--ho\v  ancj  training  for 
the  local  administrators  cif  schools  and 
universities,  agricultural  ($<tcnsion  serv- 
ices, public  health  sy:-tenls.  trade  asso- 
ciations, labor  unions,  and  cooperatives. 

V/e  are  today  bepinnim  •  to  meet  the 
vast  skilled  manpower  .si  ortage  which 
pla';;ues  so  manv  less-dc  eloped  coun- 
tries. 

In  around  40  less-devclqned  countries, 
where  development  is  iji  its  earliest 
staaos.  more  than  .50  percent  of  U.S.  aid 
is  for  technical  assistance!  In  25  coun- 
tries— primarily  in  Africar— all  U.S.  aid 
is  for  technical  assistance,  Today,  over 
5.000  American  experts  are  working 
abroad  giving  personal,  face-to-facc  at- 
tention to  the  burning  n|:-eds  of  thou- 
sands of  vital  projects.  J.<:eanwhile,  ap- 
proximately 9.000  citizcrs  from  less- 
developed  countries  are  training  at  U.S. 
business  firms  and  indu.s tries,  colleges 
and  uni\er.';itio^.  hospitals  and  local, 
State  and  Federal  Govcrnrtient  agencies. 

The  task  of  building  ne(\v  institutions 
and  of  training  an  adequate  number  of 
new  technicians  is  exceedingly  diffictilt. 
It  takes  a  long  time.  So  \fe  must  renew 
our  determination  to  roii^inue  these 
projects  until  our  objccrives  are 
achieved.  We  mu.st  not  be  satisfied  with 
short-run  technical  assists  nee  programs 
whose  results  are  lost  in  a  few  years. 
Our  impact  mu.'it  bo  mac  e  strong  and 
long  la.'^tin--'-. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
recent  efforts  to  imiirove  the  tics  be- 
twejn  the  Agency  for  Inte|-national  De- 
velopment and  our  universities  and  col- 
leges. Approximately  70  p.S.  universi- 
ties and  colleges  are  alreaqy  performing' 
technical  assistance  task^  under  AID 
contracts  worth  around  $160  million. 
This  year  I  am  cosponjoring  a  bill. 
S.  1212,  which  v.-ould  gr<  atly  increase 
Federal  a.ssi.-^tance  to  U.S .  institutions 
which  are  contributing,  or  wish  to  con- 
tribute, to  the  US.  technical  assistance 
efforts  abroad. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  .provide  tech- 
nical a.ssi.stance  is  already  meeting  with 
a  good  response  from  schools  and  busi- 
ness firms  across  the  coiintry.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  is  ivy:  sj  ■<;  mg  in  the 
U.S.  aid  program.  I*  anx  particularly 
pleased   to   note   that   Mi.s$ouri    Is  pro- 
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viding  an  example  of  what  many  States 
are  doing  to  achieve  U.S.  aid  objective.s 
around  the  world. 

Since  1957.  for  instance,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  has  been  carrying  out 
an  extensive  program  of  agricultural 
assistance  in  northeast  India.  By  the 
end  of  last  year,  14  top  agricultural  ex- 
perts had  been  sent  to  India  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Tiic  univer.siiy  lo- 
day  is  concentrating  its  efforts  at  India's 
new  Orissa  University  of  Agriculture 
and  Technology.  This 
modeled  after  tlie  U.S. 
versify. 

At  the  s:-mo  time,  a 
standing  Indian  students  are  studying 
agriculture  and  veterinary  sc'ience  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 
Last  year,  Missouri's  Prof.  C.  R.  Me:ker 
launched  a  program  to  demonstrate  irri- 
gation pumijs  in  a  rroup  of  Indian  vil- 
lages. Village  committees  of  farmers  as- 
sisted in  the  planning  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program.  These  demonstrations 
have  already  led  to  the  .ncreased  use  of 
irrigation  pumps  throughout  the  area. 
New  land  is  being  put  into  production 
and  new  crops  are  being  introduced. 

Also  last  year,  with  the  help  of  the 
University  of  Missouri's  Dr.  J.  M.  Pochl- 
m?n,  the  Orissa  University  .set  up  nn 
agricultural  experiment  station.  This 
required  the  organization  of  a  umver.sity 
farm.  Tractors,  pumps,  and  bullock 
carts  were  pooled  and  the  croji-weather 
observatory  was  included  in  the  plan. 
Agricultural  research  is  alieady  in  prog- 
ress under  the  new  agricultural  experi- 
ment station. 

One  of  our  bi'igest  successes  has  been 
the  cregtinii  of  a  syuem  of  poultry  pro- 
duction. Dr.  Quinton  Kinder,  poultry 
expert  from  the  University  of  Mis.souri. 
successfully  introduced  poultry  develop- 
ment plans  in  both  Assam  and  Orissa. 
Prof.  C.  R.  Meeker,  an  extension  od^•iser 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  recently 
reported  that: 

Where  feed  costs  for  poultry  and  c:^e;s  in 
the  United  States  run  about  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  produclion.  here  (India)  it  is 
more  nearly  80  to  85  percent.  The  univer- 
sity is  attempting  to  solve  this  problem  by 
introducing  hybrid  maize  cultivation  during 
the  rabi  season.  Thoufancis  of  acres  st.md 
idle  following  paddy  harvest  due  to  lack  of 
irrifration  which  will  be  needed  for  maize 
production.  If  Irrigation  is  widely  ex- 
panded, maize  could  also  become  aii  im- 
portant crop  and  make  possible  the  expan- 
sion of  livestock  production  on  a  bread 
scale. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  of  technical 
n:s:5tanc.e. 

But  as  the  challenge  is  great  so  arc  the 
rewards.  The  Mi.ssouri  trained  Indian 
who  now  heads  the  University  of  Assam's 
poultiy  program  wrote: 

The  unique  services  of  Profes.-.or  KiiicKr 
to  our  poultry  unit,  and  the  U.S.  AID  co- 
operation and  dedication  of  the  fine  build- 
ings to  us,  will  be  written  in  the  letters  of 
gold  in  our  hearts. 

Since  1951.  U.S.  technicians  have  put 
in  1,000  man-years  of  service  in  India. 
Over  4.?no  Indian  trainees  have  studii  d 
in  the  United  States.,  More  than  l.OOn 
of  the.se  Indian  trainees  studied  U.S. 
methods  of  rural  extension,  irri'^ation, 
seed  production,  and  dairy  production. 
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With  the  assistance  of  U.S.  experts,  over 
1  2  million  acres  of  land  have  been  irri- 
ea"ted.  Food  storage  ci  pacity  ha^  in- 
creased from  75,000  tons  in  1925  to  more 
than  3  million  tons  his  year. 

U.S.  assistance  to  the  Indian  national 
malaria  program  has  practically  elimi- 
nated a  di.-^ease  which  formerly  incapaci- 
tated 100  million  Indian  people  each 
rear.  U.S.  technical  assistance  in  this 
project  is  coordinated  with  the  World 
Heilth  Organization. 

U.S.  technical  expertsiiave  also  played 
a  significant  role  in  the- improvement  of 
industrial  management  in  India.  Three 
hundred  managers  and  technicians  ha.e 
received  training  in  the  Unit-ed  States. 
American  advisoiT  services  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  central  mechanical 
Uiaison  units  which  insure  optimum 
utilization  of  SI 50  million  worth  of  heavy 
construction  equipment. 

Technical  assistance  today  is  vital.  It 
is  necessary  before  a  country  can  begin 
the  long  process  of  industrialization.  It 
is  essential  for  incrcasinc  the  food  supply 
where  population  explosion  keeps  mil- 
lion? on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Throu-h  technical  assistance  Ameri- 
cans develop  person-to-person  relation- 
ships with  the  recipients  of  .our  foreign 
aid.  And  in  doing  so.  bonds  of  friend- 
ship are  made  which  may  some  day  be 
ci-ucial  in  the  paths  of  many  new  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  urging 
that  strong  consideration  be  given  in 
the  future  to  expanding  our  technical  as- 
sistance programs.  We  have  a  vast 
abundance  of  technical  skills.  We  have 
c:eated  the  most  technically  advanced 
countiy  in  the  world.  Our  great  system 
Of  university  education  provides  the 
scientific  methods  with  which  to  m.eet  the 
uorld's  new  challennes  and  problems. 

There  have  been  troubles  with  admin- 
istering foreiL-n  aid.  There  has  been  mis- 
manai^ement.  But  we  cannot  pause.  We 
must  correct  our  mistakes.  And  then  we 
must  pet  on  with  the  job  of  helping  these 
nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  We 
must  move  on.  for  there  is  still  much  to 
be  cone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

Maj.  Gen  Sam  Maddux,  Jr  ,  1561A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore.  1836A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indic;ited  tinder  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

Gen.  Walter  C.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  55oA  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Gen.  Mark  E.  Bradley,  552A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ralph  P.  Swo^:ord.  Jr..  547A 
I  major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Fcrce. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  m  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8CCG,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
In  the  grade  o/  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan.  1418A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  cur- 
rently serving  as  general  under  recess  ap- 
pointment. 

Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  B.  Hobson.  616A  i  major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force*  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway.  1336A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  if.S.  Air  Force. 

In  t':e  grade  of  lieutenant  g'-neral 

Maj.  Gen  Horace  M.  Wade.  1872 A.  Regular 
Air  Force,  currently  serving  as  lieutenant 
general  under  recess  appointment. 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  P.  Clark.  1218A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  L.  Mundell.  1286A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

'Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Carpenter.  Ill,  1647A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


ADJOUHNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.^  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
June  9,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


fully  we  must  renew  our  vision  and 
strength  in  the  nourishing  silences  of 
God. 

Grant  -that  the  cry  for  social  justice 
may  find  our  hearts  responding  to  that 
challenge  and  demand.  May  the  good 
and  better  things  of  life  no  longer  be 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  opulence  but 
be  scattered  broadcast  for  the  poor  and 
needy  to  share. 

Hear  us  in  His  name  who  sought  the 
silent  place  of  prayer  whence  Ha 
emerged  with  the  light  of  victory-  in  His 
face  and  the  note  of  power  in  -His 
word.     Amen. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Jur:e  7  > .  1965: 

DEF.VRTV.rNT    OF    JUSTICE 

Floyd  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge.  8th  circuit. 

James  B.  Brei:inan.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  F.  Qviinn.  Jr..  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


^m^ 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  8  (legislative  day  of  June 
7',  1965: 

l^■TER^^^TIo^•.^L  Atomic  Enekcv  Agency 

Verne    B.    Lewis,    of    Maryland,    to    be    the 
Depi;:y  Representative  of  the  United  St.ates 
of    America    to    the    International    Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  vice  Frank  K.  Hefner. 
In  THE  Air  Force 

Tlie  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  import-ince  and  responsibility 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrinaton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bUls  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  ap- 
plicable to  procurement  of  property  and  non- 
personal  services  by  executive  agencies,  and 
for  other  pv.rposes; 

S.  1516!  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
mii;;:stratar  of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  tor  the  inspectioii.  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally 
owned  buildings  for  period?  not  to  exceed 
5  years,  and  for  ether  purposes:  and 

S.  20S9.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California.  Oregon.  Washington. 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlKSPAY.  JlNL  8.  190.") 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  Scripture: 

Acts  10:  38:  He  icent  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  op- 
pressed, jor  God  u-as  with  Hiin. 

Almighty  God.  we  turn  to  Thee  in 
prayer  to  be  inspired  to  extend  a  help- 
ing haiid  and  a  warm  heart  to  all  who 
await  the  healing  touch  and  the  word 
of  hope  for  the  ills  of  our  social  order. 

May  we  always  keep  together  and 
keep  "in  balance  our  work  and  worship, 
our  scr\ice  for  God  and  our  service  for 
man.  our  upward  look  to  Thee  and  our 
downward  reach  to  needy  mankind. 

Inspire  us  to  see  our  work  in  its  right 
perspective,  realizing  that  in  order  to 
discharge    our   duties   and   tasks    faith- 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  .\ND 
MINING 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debat-e 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FH3RD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  be 
pennitted  to  continue  hearings  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micli^gan? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reser\-ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  if  this  is 
the  'Thompson  subcommittee? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes.  it  is. 
Mr.  .Speaker.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  joined  in  a.sk- 
ing  ftor  this  permissior^ 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  IVIichi?:an  [Mr.  Griffin], 
did  call  me  to  say  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objoction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  PATENTS   AND 
COPYRIGHTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have  per- 
mis.sicn  to  sit  during  geiieral  debate  on 
June  9.  10.  and  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa*^ 

There  wr.s  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
ur.animous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
bills  which  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills!,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  had  planned  to 
call  up  under  unanimous  consent  today 
will  be  called  up  under  unanimous  con- 
sent tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1966 

Mr.  STEED.  2vlr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R.  8775'  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  not 
to  exceed  3  hours,  one-half  of  the  time  to 
be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  L.\n'gen]  and  one-half 
by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quoiiim  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  124 1 

A'.idrcws.  Green.  Oreg.  Matsxinaga 

Georijc  W.  iialleck  Mink 

BcU  Ha'pcrn  Morrison 

Eo'U'.CT  "'arvcy.  Ind.  Morton 

Bo-.v  H.irvey,  Midi.  OHaia,  Mifh. 

B:o\vn.  O'llo  Hebert  PoweU 

Cai:a:i  Hclstoski  Price- 

C;\iUiv,Liv  HollanU  PurceU 

C.ur.croii  J.icob.';  Resniek 

Ccdci  beii;  Jeunlng.s  Rivers.  Alaska 

Clawson.  Dol  L;ii;cirnm  Skubitz 

Co!i\  crs  Lindsav  S'.  afford 

Dora  I-,onu:.  Mrl.  Todd 

Evins.  Tcnn.       M' Even  ToU 

Flya  MvVicker  Willis 

Gibbcits  Mnckay 

The  SPE/KER.  On  tllis  rollcall  385 
Members  have  an.swered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiu'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  i'cre  dispensed 
with.  ' 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.    iOG6 

Tho  SPEAKER.  The  Ciuestion  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  wa.s  aareedi  to. 

IX  THE  co:.i:.;:nr  l  C'F  r»iK  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House!  rosolvtd  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Uniop  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.|8775,  with  Mr. 
T   OM  r:0<  of  Texas  in  tht'  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titl^  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimotis  con-ent.  the  first  read- 
infT  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  STErD.  Mr.  Ch.airman.  I  yield 
my,self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

J.Ir.  Chairman,  may  I  first  say  that  I 
am  prc-ently  serving  as  acting  chairman 
oJ  the  Lc^'is'.adve  Subcornrnttce.  For 
several  years  I  did  brins  tliis  bill  to  the 
Foii.^e  on  brhilf  of  the  Committee  but, 
this  year,  having  assumed  chairman.ship 
of  another  subcommittee,  I  have  been 
succeeJed  on  the  Le^iislatit'e  Subcommit- 
tee by  my  colleague.  Geoige  Andrews  of 
Alabama  who,  unfortur.aitely,  has  been 
called  away  by  a  .-erious  illne.ss  in  his 
fami'y.  So  I  am.  today,  in  a  pinch-hit- 
ting capacity  in  order  to  keep  the  legis- 
lative bill  on  the  sciiedule  earlier  an- 
nounced.       I 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee — we  have 
three  new  members  this  year — for  the 
work  and  help  they  gave  irs,  and  the 
cooperation  we  have  had  from  eveiTone 
on  the  subcommittee  in  getting  this  bill 
together  and  bringing  it  to  you.  I  think 
we  have  a  uood  bill,  and  we  hope  the 
House  will  find  it  acceptable. 

For  all  items  in  the  bill  as  now  pend- 
ing, which  not  only  inclildes  the  House, 
but  also  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  th.e  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, there  is  a  total  of  $150,589,107. 
This  is  $54,"83.115  under  the  budget  re- 
quests, but  $12,818,759  over  the  appro- 
priations for  these  samg  items  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  .should  say  that 
the.se  totals  exclude,  as  they  have  ex- 
cluded for  many  years,  amounts  for 
the  other  body  which  traditionally  have 


been  added  to  the  bill  by  that  body  when 
it  goes  there. 

Three  or  four  items  account  for  most 
of  the  increase  above  current  appropria- 
tions. We  have  here  annualized  the  last 
]5ay  increase  for  Members  of  the  House 
and  for  the  employees,  as  well  a.,  the 
additional  clerk  hire  granted  this  year 
by  the  House  and  the  annualization  of 
all  costs  involved  in  the  occui^ation  and 
use  of  the  Rayburn  Building.  A  com- 
.l)!ete  list  of  the  principal  changes— both • 
increases  and  decieases — is  on  pages  4 
and  5  of  the  report. 

The  bill  total  has  fluctuated  some- 
what in  recent  years  as  various  con- 
struction, major  rei^air,  and  remodcli.i.t; 
projects  were  initiated,  accelerated,  ta- 
jDcied  off,  or  terminated.  Th?  19G4  bill, 
for  example,  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  year  before.  The  1965  bill  was 
somewhat  lower.  This  year  it  is  some- 
v/hat  higher — with  both  capita'  items 
and  recurring  costs  contributing.  It  is 
v.ell  below  the  total  budget  request  for 
1966  but  with  a  degree  of  recurring  ele- 
vation above  the  i^revious  year. 

The  a\erage  House  Member  now 
serves  in  excess  of  440.000  people:  there 
are  103  districts  with  more  than  500,000 
constituen.ts.  Not  until  1933  whe'i  the 
second  House  office  buildins  was  opened 
did  rjenibers  of  tlie  House  have  as  much 
as  two  rooms  for  themselves  and  thpir 
oiTice  help. 

When  the  second  building  was  co:r.- 
pleled  in  1933,  our  population  was  about 
125  million.  Today  it  is  195  millio" 
The  country  is  much  bigger,  and  o:' 
course  growing. 

When  the  second  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1033,  the  Federal  budget  wps 
about  .54. 6  billion.  Today  it  is  over  SlOO 
billion,  and  crowing.  National  legi.'^la- 
tive  responsibilities  liave  increased  many 
times  over,  with  manifest  budgetary  im- 
pact in  the  legislative  establishment. 

When  the  second  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1933.  each  M'^mber  of  the 
House  was  limited  by  law  to  two  clerks  in 
his  office.  Constituencies  were  smalle'' 
the  national  population  was  much 
smaller:  Federal  responsibilities  we'e 
quite  limited,  the  v.hnle  Federal  bud':et 
being  less  than  $5  billion:  communica- 
tions and  transport  systems  linki-i'"  the 
honie  districts  with  Members  at  Wash- 
innton  weie  far  more  limited.  Today, 
because  of  co^.stantly  ineven--;iiirr  burde  ■:■ 
and  the  va.^ly  chaiieed  situation,  the 
law  allows  Members  from  the  lai^e:'  dis- 
tricts up  to  11  clerks,  subject,  hov.cvi-";. 
to  an  overriding  salary  ceiling  that,  r.s  a 
practical  matter,  precludes  hiring  thni 
mniiy  by  all  hut  a  few  Members.  But 
with  all  the  added  heln.  probably  time  i- 
still  the  scarcest  commodity  in  the  aver- 
a:'e  Member's  day. 

The.se  are  some  of  the  hard-core  rea- 
sons and  considerations  underlying  the 
larger  legislative  branr-h  budget.  They 
do  not  justify  the  precise  amounts  but 
they  do  account  for  much  of  the  general 
levels  of  expenditure. 

Sometimes  overlooked  but  of  passir.5 
pertinency  is  the  partially  offsettinc:  item 
of  about  $13  million  derived  from  ccrtaii 
operations  which  earn  income.  We  will 
return  tiirough  these  activities—catalog 
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card  sales,  copyright  fees,  and  sales  of 
Government  publications — roughly  $13 
million  to  the  Treasury  this  year  which 
means  we  are  dealing  here  today  actu- 
ally with  $137  million  of  the. taxpayers' 
money,  not  counting,  of  course,  the  funds 
for  the  other  body. 

There  are  funds  in  the  bill  for  certain 
construction  items  of  interest  to  the 
Hoiise.  Theie  is  $7,300,000  included  to 
complete  the  Rayburn  Building  by  add- 
ing some  additional  facilities  planned  by 
the  building  commission;  to  finish  the 
underground  garage  now  under  con- 
suuction— and  for  other  item.s — all 
spelled  out  in  the  hearings;  $5,200,000 
is  to  pay  for  a  program  of  improvement 
and  remodeling  of  the  Cannon  Office 
Building. 

For  several  years  wc  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  fairly  high  cost  program  uji- 
dating  the  physical  condition  of  the  li- 
brary buildings,  repairing  the  art  work, 
putting  in  a  complete  new  plumbing  sys- 
tem and  air  conditioning  and  climate 
control  and  adding  very  badly  needed  fire 
protection  facilities  and  otherwise  re- 
storing, repairing,  or  replacing  the  book 
conveyor  .systems  and  things  of  that  sort 
We  believe  this  item  this  year  will  brinjr 
the  physical  plant  of  the  library  into 
veiT  good,  first-cla.ss  shape.  We  have 
also  cleaned  the  interior  and  installed 
new  lighting  facilities  and  the  results 
in'iide  the  original  library  building  are 
rather  dramatic.  I  think  every  Member 
who  will  take  the  time  to  go  over  there 
and  look  at  what  lias  been  done  will  be 
very  pleased  with  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I. After  countin.tr.l  Seventy-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1251 

Green.  Orej. 
Cirover 

Halleck 

Hir   en.  Wash 

}iarvcy.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hatliiiway 

IJf'bort 

Hclstoski 

Hoiifield 

Hoilund 

.Incobs 

Jcnnin'.rs 

Lnndrum 

Lei.;t;ctt 

Lindsay 

liOnp.  Md. 

MrDowell 

McVickcr 

Mnr-kay 

M;HlIllard 

Maisi:nat',a 

Milkr 


Abernpthy 
Ar.drews. 

George  W. 
Ayres 
Baring; 
Belcher 
Bell 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Eonr.er 
Bow 

Bindem.Ts 
Brown.  Ohio 
Callaway 
C.imeron 
Cederbcrii 
Cl.-iWKon.  Del 
Curtis 
Dent 
rii';:;s 
Dowdy 
Evins.  Tcnn 
Findley 
Flynt 


Mnik 

Morn;'on 

Mv>rion 

PliWcII 

Pnicell 

Rod.  N.Y. 

Rc.--nick 

Rivers.  .•Ma^ka 

Roncaiio 

Roosevelt 

Rumsfeld 

Schcuer 

Scott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Staflord 

Sinlbaum 

Tcapue.  Calif. 

Tcauuc.  Tex. 

Todd 

Ton 

Udnll 
W'lllianis 

Wii.Io 


■  Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  8775.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called  wheii  363  Membcis  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  .submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 


The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.    STEED.    Mr.    Chairman,    there 
are  three  or  four  other  items  I  should 
mention — of  course,  the  committee  re- 
port covers  every  pertinent  item.    We 
have  made  provision  inthe  bill  this  year 
for  additional  help  that  will  be  needed  to 
keep  the  Capitol  Building  open  until  10 
o'clock  at  night  during  the  visitor  sea- 
.son— roughly  Easter  through  Labor  Day. 
Under  the  present  situation  the  building 
is  closed  to  visitors  at  4:30  in  the  after- 
noon.    Under  daylight  saving   time,   of 
course,  that  means  3  or  4  hours  of  day- 
light time  in  the  day  when  these  visitors 
arc  not  permitted  to  come  into  the  build- 
ing.    We  made  provision  last  year  for  52 
additional  policemen  to  provide  largely, 
though  not  entirely,  for  the  opening  of 
the    r.ayburn    Building.     As    it    worked 
out.  only  30  of  those  positions  have  been 
authorized  so  far.     So  in  this  bill  we  have 
retained  funds  for  20  police  private  posi- 
tions to  provide  the  service  that  will  be 
needed  on  the  Hou.se  side  in  comiection 
with  keeping  the  Capitol  Building  open 
until  10  o'clock  at  night.     This  will  cost 
about  $133,000  plus  whatever  the  other 
body  sees  fit  to  provide  in  this  same 
program  for  requirements  at  that  end  of 
the  building. 

We  know  that  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Capitol  increases  year  by  year. 
We  are  now  running  durins  the  tourist 
season  between  30.000  and  40.000  a  day, 
and  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  accommo- 
date these  people.  A  great  many  of 
these  visitors  are  high  school  youngsters 
wlio  save  money  all  year  to  make  the 
trip,  and  it  works  a  great  hardship  on 
them  trying  to  crowd  them  through  the 
building  during  the  time  it  is  now  open. 
This  building  is  one  that  has  appeal  to 
tlie  Amciican  people  of  a  nature  that 
justifies  its  being  available  to  those  who 
want  to  J"e  it  as  loniz  as  it  can  be  reason- 
ably provided.  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will 
asree  t-o  this  action  on  our  part.  It  is 
something  that  I  am  certain  will  meet 
widespread  approval. 

We  have  disallowed  some  items  I  want 
to  make  reference  to.    After  several  years 
of  wrangling  it  was  agreed  in  the  fiscal 
1964  bill,  and  provision  was  made  for  en- 
gineering and  architectural  work  on  the 
protect  to  restore  the  old  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  the  old  Supreme  Court  cham- 
ber here  in   the  Capitol.     These  plans 
have  been  completed,  and  the  estimated 
cost  to  do  this  restoration  work  would 
be  about   S700.000.     Also,  in   last  years 
bill,  we  nrade  provision  for  funds  to  be 
used  to  hire  outside  engineers  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  west- 
ccntrarwall    of    the    Capitol.      About 
S102.000  was  spent  to  make  that  study. 
The  study  has  nov.-  been  completed,  and 
is  being  considered  by  the  Capitol  Ex- 
tension Commission.     It  contains  some 
viry  important  recommendations  as  to 
what  needs  to  be  done  under  the  condi- 
tions that  are  currently  found  to  exist 
there.     Since   it  seems  likely   that    the 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  carry  out  these  engineering  rec- 
ommendations  in   the   not   too    distant 
future,  it  seenicd  to  us  more  appropriate 
to    pass    over    the    $700,000    renovation 
item  for  the  present  so  that  if  it  is  de- 
cided .'iomc  west  front  work  is  to  be  done. 


from  wHich  additional  workspace  would 
likely  result,  that  the  modification  of 
these  tw:o  chambers  could  be  done  in  con- 
junction with  that,  or  at  least  recon- 
sidered i  at  that  time.  The  old  Senate 
Chamber  currently  is  being  used  and 
until  some  additional  space  for  those 
functions  is  provided,  it  would  seem  more 
sensible  to  us  to  leave  the  situation  as  it 
is.  I  think  most,  if  not  all,  of  us  would 
eventually  like  to  see  those  chambers 
restored  and  be  available  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to  see  when  they  come 
here,  because  they  undoubtedly  would  be 
of  great  historic  interest.     But  a  delay 

at  this  .time  seemed  to  us  to  be  wise. 

You  i-ill  also  note  this  year  the  amount 
of  money  we  p^ay  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice for  the  assistance  they  provide  us 
is  higher.  We  feel  this  program  that 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have  these 
profes.'^onals  atssist  us  in  our  pohcing 
problems,  especially  the  5  or  6  man- 
dog  teams  that  we  have,  has  done  a  lot 
to  improve  the  general  situation  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  We  have  been  pleased  with  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  year.  But  we  do  not  want  to  let 
up.  We  want  to  continue  making  Capi- 
tol Hill  as  safe  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Last  year  we  had  a  controversial  mat- 
ter dealing  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  J^ationality  Policy. 

For  many  years  since  the  creation  of 
this  Joint  Committee.  Congress  has  an- 
nually appropriated  S20.000.  But  it  was 
never  activated.  Last  year  the  commit- 
tee was  activated,  or  somewhat  so,  and 
so  this  year  the  committee  has  allowed 
8120.000.  the  budget  request,  since  obvi- 
ously ihe  S20.000  token  appropriation 
heretofore  is  not  enough  to  permit  any 
real  accomplishments.  There  is  some 
questidn  about  this  being  a  duplication 
of  the.  work  of  the  two  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary.  But  reading  the  actions 
of  the  Congress,  especially  here  on  the 
floor  Ifist  year,  the  committee  felt  it  was 
not  our  prerogative  to  decide  what  the 
will  of  the  House  is,  and  therefore  on 
the  assumption  that  since  it  was  the 
action  of  the  House  that  created  these 
facilities,  we  have  as  in  th«^case  of  other 
joint  committees,  funded  it. 

One  other  very  important  item  that  I 
.should  mention  before  I  yield  the  floor  is 
a  project  which  accounts  for  most  of  the 
reduction  below  the  budget  requests  in 
this  bill. 

Actually,  aside  from  this  one  item,  we 
have  reduced  the  budget  requests  some- 
thing like  $4.6  milhon.  The  rest  of  the 
reduction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
omitted  a  requjj^-ioa-  the  money  to  con- 
' struct  a  new  Government  Printing  Office. 
Last  year  we  agreed  in  conference  to 
$2,500,000  for  engineering  and  archi- 
tect's fees  to  prepare  the  plans  for  the 
project,  but  with  a  proviso  that  no  fur- 
ther progress  in  funding  would  be  agreed 
to  until  the  matter  of  a  site  had  been 
settled.  If  you  followed  recent  actions 
of  two  of  the  committees  of  the  Hotise. 
as  well  as  the  press.  I  think  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  site  selected  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  for  this 
proposed  new  plant — the  Bolling-Ana- 
costia  base  area— is  far  from  being  set- 
tled.   No  one  seems  to  be  in  a  position 
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at  this  time  to  know  what  this  site  prob- 
lem will  amount  to  and  when  it  will  be 
settled.  So  we  have  omitted  the  item 
at  this  time.  I  believe  that  is  the  only 
wise  course  under  the  'circumstances.  If 
the  House  ever  agrees  to  funding  the 
Government  Printing  OITice.  I  think  it 
should  be  done  only  after  we  are  dead 
sure  where  it  is  going  to  be  situated. 
Tiie  major  function  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  is  to  serve  the  Congress 
and  it  is  my  very  strong  personal  opin- 
ion that  this  operation  ought  to  be  al- 
ways in  rather  close  proximity  to  the 
Capitol  itself.  ,  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
would  want  to  be  sure  that  v.e  are  not 
going  to  have  it  far  off  somewhere  where 


it  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  the 
kind  of  ser\ice  that  we  have  always 
had  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  so  far  as  our  congicssional  ac- 
tivity and  work  are  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  about  sums  up  the 
highlights  of  the  bill.  We  have  tried  to 
make  it  as  tight  as  we  could.  We  have 
tried  to  abide  by  the  wislies  of  the  House 
to  anticipate  what  we  could  in  tcnns  of 
the  operations  in  the  year  ahead.  I  liopo 
the  membership  will  find  it  acceptable 
to  them. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  the 
summary  of  the  amounts  from  the  com- 
mittee repoi 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  $150  million  which  the 
committee  recommends  in  the  bill  is  for 
the  housekeeping  expenses  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  alone,  and  includes 
nothing  in.sofar  as  the  other  body  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  are  no  funds  at  all 
which  are  exclusively  for  the  other  body, 
but  the  bill  does  contain  joint  costs,  such 
as  for  the  Librai-y  of  Congress,  the  Archi- 
tect, the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  things  which 
we  share  jointly.  The  only  things 
omitted  are  the  housekeeping  items  ex- 
clu.sively  those  of  the  other  body.  Under 
the  traditional  pattern,  they  add  those 
when  the  bill  goes  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS,  So  when  we  pass  the  bill 
in  the  House,  it  will  be  sentto  the  other 
body,  and  the  other  body  will  put  in  what 
they  believe  they  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  Those 
items  are  automatically  in  conference,  or 
before  the  House  for  voting  at'  that  time. 
It  has  been  the  traditional  rule  of  comity 
that  wp  leave  them  alone  and  hope  they 
will  leave  us  alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  quite  a  rule,  that 
rule  of  comity. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  has  been  my  personal  opinion 
that  of  late  it  has  been  better  observed 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  than  on  the 
other. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  that  respect. 
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I  note  in  the  report,  on 
resjoect    to    the "  Govcrnmfc'nt 
Office,  this  statement: 

The   original   request   tliis 
787.000    but    that   wa.s   rather 
ju-sted     upward     to     •*40.640.000     after     the 
preferred   site    was   selected    (Government- 
owned  Bolling-Anacoptiai .     Hie  Joint  Com- 

mitiee  approved   vhat  selectian  on  AprU  28. 

I 

Do  I  understand  that  jif  the  plnnt 
should  be  built  on  the  Bollln^-Anacostia 
tract,  that  we  would  provide  for  pur- 
cha.'=;e  of  the  Irnd  which  is  .Tl;-o,-idy  Gov- 
ernment owned?  Why  did  the  figure 
suddenly  jump  from  $44  million  to  $49 
million? 

Mr.  STEED.  Tlicre  i.^  no  money  in- 
volved for  the  purchase  of  any  land  at 
all  at  that  site.  The  inrtx^a.  e  was  the 
estimate  of  the  architect -engineers. 
They  revised  the  estimates  to  apply  the 
general  plans  and  designs  to  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  land. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  this  ad- 
ditional amount  for  which  they  arc  ask- 
ing exceeds  what  the  Public  Work.s  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  .Senate  author- 
ized. Even  if  we  had  included  this  item 
at  the  increased  amount  in  the  bill — 
which  we  did  not — there  might  be  some 
question  a.s  to  it  being  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  the 
question  is  there.  ^ 

I  hope  that  before  the  matter  comes 
up  again  not  only  will  the  question  of 
the  site  be  thoroughly  settled,  but  also 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  author- 
ized expenditure  for  the  totjal  cost  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  when  they  were  told  this  pre- 


ferred site  had  been  selected — I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  agree  it  is  a  preferred 
site — that  they  then  submitted  a  higher 
cost  figure  by  some  $5  million,  simply  to 
put  up  a  better  or  larger  building  on  a 
preferred  site?  Was  this  the  rea.son- 
ing? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  answer  they  gave 
us  was  that  applying  tlieir  original  out- 
line of  the  plans  for  the  building  to  this 
particular  iite  had  caused  the  estimated 
cost  to  be  increased  by  this  amount. 

I  might  .say  that  there  never  ha.s  been 
a  time  when  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  liad  clear  title,  so  to  speak,  to 
this  land.  It  does  not  have  title  now. 
From  what  the  two  other  conimittcos  of 
the  House  have  been  saying  and  doing, 
and  judging  from  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  v\hich  has  title 
to  the  land,  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  there  is  serious  question  they  will 
ever  pet  title  to  this  land.  But  that  is 
only  my  guc-ss  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  turtiier,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee exercised  excellent  jud'^mint  in 
deferring  this  project.  I  support  the 
contention  of  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee that  all  po.ssible  printing  should 
be  sent  out  to  printers  over  the  country. 
I  think  that  private  enterpri.se  should  bo 
utilized  wherever  possible. 

Any  nevv  building  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office  should  be  built  and 
equipiipd  with  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  agree  with  th.c  gentle- 
man, and  if  he  read  the  hearings,  he 
would  give  this  subcommittee  credit  for 
permitting  private  industry  to  ccnie  in. 
and  make  contributions,  which  I  think ' 
they  did  very  Well.  This  brings  up  the 
point  that  there  is  more  invohed  here 
than  just  the  total  amount  of  the  cost 
of  the  building  or  the  site  itself.  There 
are  other  parts  of  this  project  which  we 
did  not  go  into  tliis  year  for  the  reason 
that  the  lack  of  site  was  sufficient  to  put 
it  aside.  The  gentleman  can  rc.'-t  as- 
sured, though.  \f  it  e\er  comes  up.  there 
will  be  con.siderable  attention  tUvcn  to 
otlicr  factors  that  are  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  your  hearings  on  this  subject 
were  excellent  and  tlie  course  you  elected 
to  pursue  wa.s  likewi.se  an  excellent  judf;- 
ment.  I  compliment  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subconunittee. 

There  are  several  other  intercstins 
items  in  your  hearings,  one  in  particu- 
lar, dealing  with  the  insiu'ancc  that  is 
carried  on  the  Cadillacs  that  are  oper- 
ated around  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  understand  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  says  that  the  compaTiy  which 
provides  those  long,  black  cars  carries 
most  of  the  insurance,  but  the  Clerk  also 
carries  an  insurance  policy  costing  $168 
for  each  vehicle.  If  it  is  true,  that  the 
company  which  supi)lies  these  automo- 
biles cariies  insurance  on  them  and  then 
the  Clerk  purchases  insurance  for  each 
one  of  them  at  a  premium  cost  of  S168 
a  copy,  these  must  be  the  best  insured 
automobiles  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  maybe  in  the  world. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  were  interested  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  gentleman  is. 
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It  is  t!^^e  that  the  Congre.ss  and  the 
Hou^e  do  operate  some  velycles  that  we 
own  our.selves  and  a  few  others  that  are 
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interested  in  the  mat- 
experts  on  it,  but  we 


ing 
like 


rented.     We  were 

ter     We  are  not 

think  it  is  something  that  the  Committee 

on    House    Administration    might    give 

some  attention  to  and  could  clear  up.     I 

am  slad  that  the  gentleman  brought  the 

matter  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  covered  by  this  in.surance.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  this  much  money  be- 
.'^pent  for  such  a  purpose.  I  would 
to  know  what  the  coverage  is.  I 
wonder  if  this  could  have  started  under 
Bobby  Baker  or  something  of  that  kind. 
yiv.  STEED.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  do  know  the  matter  of  insur- 
ance is  a  policy  matter  not  v.ithin  our 
•u'risdiction.  We  would  be  happy  to  get 
"more  clarification  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  yield 
myself  1.5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  efforts  of  your  sub- 
committee as  represented  by  the  bill  and 
committee  report  before  us  have  been 
£Ccompli.shed  unde.  both  fortunate  and 
u:iiOrtunate  circumstances.  The  mis- 
fontme  has  come  about  because  of  a 
health  problem  in  the  immediate  family 
of  our  chairman,  Mr,  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama, which  necessitated  his  personal  at- 
tention before  the  v.ork  of  the  commit- 
tee had  been  completed.  This  was  un- 
fortunate indeed  because  his  dedication 
and  response  to  the  a.ssignment  of  chair- 
manship was  so  prominent  during  the 
course  of  the  hearinr-;s.  I  know  that  the 
cause  of  appropriating  money  for  the  leg- 
Idative  branch  of  Government  and  the 
public  services  that  it  provides  would 
have  been  well  served  indeed  by  his  con- 
tiiiued  service. 

The  good  fortune  was  provided  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklalioma  !  Mr.  Steed  i , 
who  so  willingly  and  ably  took  over  the 
assignment.  As  a  ijresont  member  of  the 
committee  and  past  chairman  of  the 
committee,  his  acquaintance  witli  tlie 
amounts  of  money  provided  for  m  the  bill 
has  certainly  been  amply  demonstrated 
to  the  Hou.se  in  his  very  clear  and  pre- 
cise presentation  of  the  bill  to  you  this 
afternoon.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  both  of  these  very 
distiJiguished  chairmen  as  v.cU  as  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  tlic  committee. 
Mr.  KiRw.'^N,  Mr.  Sl.mtk.  Mr.  Flynt.  and 
Mr.  RiiFFL  have  all  performed  with  dis- 
tinction and  displayed  only  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Congre.ss  and  the  Nation, 
Their  diligence  had  made  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  now  speaking  very  ea.--y.  aiid  I 
am  particularly  fortunate  today  to  find 
that  little  needs  to  be  added  to  the  very 
thorouch  and  complete  explanation  that 
has  already  been  provided  to  tlie  Hotise. 
While  this  is  not  a  lar,c;e  bill,  as  appro- 
•  priation  bills  go,  it  is  one  that  carries 
great  significance  to  the  proficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  related  public 
services.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  com- 
mittee has  done  well  in  responding  to  the 
appropriation  needs  of  the  Congress  and 
at  the  same  tmic  effecting  a  reduction  in 
the  budget  estimates  of  over  $54  million. 


The  committee  has  kept  in  mind  at  all 
times  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  a  servant  of  the  people  and  so 
.should  always  be  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponding to  that  service  in  a  most  pro- 
ficient and  efficient  manner,  making 
sure  that  the  public  interest  is  always 
properly  accommodated.  The  strength 
"and  stature  of  our  Government  as  well  as 
our  Nation  will  never  be  any  better  than 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  is  able  to 
respond  to  the  congressional  and  legLs- 
lative  needs  of  any  given  day,  both  in 
terms  of  routine  matters  as  well  as  times 
of  emergency. 

This  appropriation  bill,  like  all  others, 
brini's  us  face  to  face  with  the  realities 
of  the  cost  of  Government  and  our  own 
congressional  action.  The  committee 
report,  thanks  to  some  very  fine  work  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  staff,  has  de- 
veloped this  point  m.ost  realistically,  ex- 
plicitly, and  convincingly.  It  identifies 
that  as  our  population  and  Government 
iiave  grown,  additional  requirements  on 
individual  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  committees  have  grown  right  along 
with  our  more  complex  and  prosperous 
society. 

While  the  bill,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
represents  a  total  figure  at  a  little  over 
$54  million  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 
It  is  also  a  figure  that  is  $12^4  million 
higher  than  the  comparable  appropri- 
ation of  last  year.  This  increase,  how- 
ever, is  accountable  primarily  to  three 
major  exi>enditures. 

Pa.ge  4  of  the  committee  report  identi- 
fies the  selected  items  that  have  been 
reduced  below  last  year's  appropriation, 
as  well  as  the  selected  increases  above 
la.'^t  year's  appropriation.  May..  I  call 
to  your  attention  the  three  specific  in- 
creases, which  incidentally  total  just  a 
little  more  than  the  amount  of  money 
that  this  bill  pro\'ides  in  addition  to  the 
total  amount  for  last  year.  They  are. 
mainly,  $5^2  million  to  account  for  the 
increased  salaries,  which  as  you  know 
applies  to  the  Members  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  and  committee  staffs  and  the 
neces.-ary  service  personnel.  May  I  re- 
mind the  House  that  there  might  well  be 
a  further  increase  during  this  session 
that  could  require  additional  moneys  in 
this  cate':;ory  for  fiscal   1966. 

Secondly,  there  is  $5.2  million  which 
is  the  estimated  cost  of  remodeling  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  under  a  plan 
that  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
appropriate  conimittce.  Tlie  third  item 
of  $2' 2  million  provides  for  the  costs 
of  the  additional  volume  of  congres- 
sional printing  and  binding:. 

All  of  the  additional  increases  repre- 
sent expanded  necessary  services  by  the 
Concross.  tlie  Library  of  Congress,  and 
all  related  activities.  Inasmuch  as  most 
of  these  are  actual  necessities  provided 
for  by  actions  of  Congress,  there  is  little 
that  your  committee  can  do  other  than 
to  provide  adequate  and  sufficient  funds 
witli  which  to  carry  them  out. 

While  It  IS  difficult  to  separate  them. 
I  think  it  might  well  be  said  that  more 
than  $20  million  of  the  total  amount  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  providing  most 
essential  public  services.  To  mention 
but  a   few   of  them,  they   include  such 
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items  as  providing  books  and  services 
for   the    blind;    the    Superintendent   of 
Documents,   who   distributes    numerous 
Government  documents  that  are^pf  value 
to  many  citizens  and  their  variea  activi- 
ties; the  copyright  office,  which  provides 
a  great  public  service:  the  distribution  of 
various   materials   from   the   Library'   of 
Congress    to    the    depository     libraries 
throughout  the  countr\-,  thereby  making 
valuable  library  material  available  not 
only  to  those  in  the  immediate  area  of 
Washington,  but  throughout  the  entire 
Nation;    the    Law    Library,    which    cer- 
tainly  serves  a   wonderful   purpose,   in 
that  it  is  possibly  the  most  complete  Law 
Library  anywhere  in  the  world  today; 
even  the  collection  of  foreign  library  ma- 
terial, which  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of    foreign    currency    acquired    through 
Public  Law  480,  but  in  turn  provides  the 
opportunity  for  a  better  public  acquaint- 
ance with  conditions  throughout  foreign 
lands. 

Your  committee  has  sincerely  en- 
deavored to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
Members,  the  needs  of  committees,  the 
general  activities  of  the  Congress,  and 
appropdate  a^ccommodations  for  the 
public.  This  includes  office  space,  furni- 
ttre,  staffing,  parking,  and  maintenance 
of  builcJings  and  grounds. 

I  can;  very  heartily  recommend  to  the 
House  the  decision  of  the  committee  tcP 
provide  for  the  Capitol  Building  being 
open  to  the  visiting  public  until  10  p.m. 
daily  during  the  tourist  season.  It  has 
become  increasingly  evident  during  the 
past  year  and  recent  months  that  the 
total  number  of  visitors  is  increasing 
daily,  having  reached  the  point  of  where 
some  days  there  have  been  as  many  as 
40.000  people  going  through  the  Capitol 
Building  in  a  single  day.  It,  therefore, 
is  most  appropriate  that  we  provide  for 
an  m^tension  of  visiting  hours  beyond 
the.  .4:30  p.m.  closing  which  is  present 
policy,  particularly  in  view  of  daylight 
saving  time. 

The  experience  with  the  extended 
visiting  hours  has  been  most  satisfactory 
at  the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  I  am  sure 
will  have  equal  success  and  response  at 
the  Capitol.  I  have  noted  so  often  that 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  opponunity  of  visiting  their  Nation's 
Capital  City  and  Capitol  Building  always 
leave  Washington  with  a  little  more  in- 
terest in  Government  than  they  had, 
when  they  came.  There  are  few  factors 
that  I  can  think  of  that  are  as  contribut- 
ing to  a  strong  representative  govern- 
ment as  that  of  an  interested  populace, 
which  is  substantially  generated  in  this 
maimer.  I  am  sure  the  added  rather 
minor  expense  is  more  than  justified,  in 
view  of  these  great  public  benefits. 

While  the  needs  of  Members,  we  all 
know,  are  both  varied  and  many,  and 
sometimes  most  difficult  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  in  their  entirety.  I  think 
at  the  same  time  it  is  well  that  we  point 
out  the  proficiency  and  efficiency  of  a 
cood  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  for 
it  is' to  be  noted  that  in  many  instances 
they  do  not  use  the  full  amount  of  money 
tJiat  is  available  to  them.  The  commit- 
tee report  identifies  that  at  a  recent  date 
there  were  328  Members  who  were  not 
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usm?  the  full  salary  allowance  eiititle- 
mr:u.  and  that  the  law  permits  the  em- 
ployment of  888  more  clerks  than  are 
prtventiy  e-mpioyf:-d.  The  tame  is  true 
in  many  ofnces  with  the  moneys  provided 
for  telephone,  stationery,  and  other  nec- 
essities. However,  as  is  true  with  all 
branches  of  Governm--;-nt  as  it  continues 
to  srow,  these  requirements  become  more 
complex  and  more  involved  as  every  year 
yoe;:  by. 

As  we  continue  to  add  iicw  .s;)ace  as 
recently  accompli.-hed  by  the  Rayburn 
Buildinr?  and  the  additional  '-;ara:;e  .space 
that  is  presently  in  the  process  of  con- 
stiTiction.  it  naturally  follows  that  addi- 
tional maintenance  and  .service  personnel 
are  required.  As  vsc  look  to  the  future, 
and  a.s  evidenced  by  exjj^oration  of  your 
committf  e  dunni  xhQ  course  of  the  hear- 
in'  .';.  It  i.s  my  opinion  ihat  mariv  improve- 
.ments  can  be  made.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
savin:;'s  could  be  accomplished  and  better 
services  provided  v.cre  there  a  clarifica- 
tion and  a  coordination  of 'manacremcr.t 
and  administrative  authorities.  '  SeVeral 
steps  of  this  kind  have  ah-eady  been 
taken,  which  are  most  commendable,  I 
am  .sure  it  v.-ould  provide  --reater  profi- 
ciency were  all  of  the  various  cate'rories 
of  services  under  one  .supervision.  .<uch  as 
custodi<THs,^administrative,  treneral  pub- 
lic, and  con';ressional  .services.  I  can. 
for  instance,  sac  no  lood  reason  why  the 
personnel  in  the  Capitol  Law  Library 
.shoufcl  not  be  under  one  supervision  as 
compared  to  the  two  that  now  prevails. 
The  samiC  is  true  with  cu-=tod:al  as  well  as 
administrative,  personnel  in  a  f^ood  many 
instances. 

Your  committee  directed  con.'id.rable 
afrcntion  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  elev?,tor  operators  should  be  used  in 
the  automatic  clevator.s  of  the  new  Ray- 
burn  Euildin".  Ina.'much  as  we  have 
installed  the  very  latest  equipment  in  au- 
tomatic elevator  operation.  I  :-ee  little 
or  no  nerd  U)r  now  e:-;pendin'-.(  additional 
monf-y.-^  in  oi':ler  to  provide  operators. 
While  it  has  been  suc-^estcd  that  there  is 
some  need  for  operators  on  the  two  banks 
of  four  elevators  near  the  front  entrance, 
in  order  to  provide  better  service  and  di- 
i-ecti(j  I  to  the  public,  thi.s  could  easily  be 
acconriplished  without  additional  person- 
nel. Moneys  are  provided  in  the  bill  for 
the  remodelin--,'  of  the  Cannon  BuildinT. 
Thi.s  will  mean  that,  t-.vo  wines  of  that 
buildirr^  will  be  vacated,  also  reliovin'jc 
elevator  per.sonnel  which  could  be  used  in 
the  Rayburn  Building'.  By  further  plan- 
ning' and  jjrofici'nt  u.se  of  elevator  op- 
erators throu-'hout  all  the  buildings, 
there  is  .sufficient  personnel  to  acccm- 
modate  such  needs  as  have  been  .sucr- 
rrested.  There  is  a  total  of  2.5  pa.s- 
.sen'fer  elevators  plus  4  pa':.sen'-rer-frei:rht 
elevators,  tocrether  with  several  escala- 
tors^^so  that  there  should  bo  no  question 
that  adequate  service  of  this  kind  is  avail- 
able and  therefore  .should  accommodate 
Ufi<g^:<:d^   under   any   and   all    circum- 

The  H.aybuin  Buildint,'  has  been  com- 
pleted, oflices  moved,  and  it  is  now  in  full 
operation,  and  U])on  inquiry  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  revealed  that  there  had 
been  no  specific  complaints  regarding 
eleva,tor  service  without  operators  up  to 
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These,  of  course,  are  ^11  patronage 
jobs,  and  there  is  evidence  that  such  as- 
signments can  ratiier  lead  to  inefficient 
and  less  reliable  service.  That  this  is 
true  has  already  been  cal^d  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  a^  my  own  in- 
quiry. 

We  all  know  about  the  needs  for  an 
ciTective  police  force  in  co:  mection  with 
the  Capitol   and   Ground.i     While  the 


Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  by  any  chance 
any  money  in  Uiis  bill  for  plamiing  for 
another  House  Office  Building  as  wa^ 
suggasic-d  by  one  of  the  Members  o:  the 
House  not  so  long  a^o? 

Mr.  L.\NGEN.  No.  there  is  no  monev 
for  plunn.ng  an  addaional  buildin?,  a'. 
though  I  should  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  there  v.as  a  brief  reference  ai 
one  time  to  such  a  matter.  Howevc-r 
there 
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is  no  money  provided  in  this  bill 
.  for, that  purpose  nor  is  there  lan-:uage 

-Caj>itol  Police  forcecertairly  does  a  vei-y^.,«Ryiitained  in  the  report  to  cover'" 
^ommendable  job  of  respoi^ding  to  poljcfe     matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  my  good  friend 
from  l\iinnGsotn  yiclil  fmther? 

Mr.  L-ANGEN.  i  .should  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleai.'uo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  ii 
there  in  this  bill  for  elevator  operators 
in  the  Rayburn  Building? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Tiiere  is  an  amount  of 
S35.000  v.inch  will  provide  for  the  hinr.e 
of  16  operators,  only  for  the  per.od  of 
one-half  year,  which  would  be  the  busiest 
part  of  the  year,  and  for  the  purpose  o: 
determining  the  extent  to  which  exna 
needed  senice  might  bo  provided  in  ilus 
manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  th.= 
,?entleman  will  yield  further,  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  well-known  foot  in  the 
door.  Further,  I  want  to  say  x)  tl.e  gen- 
tleman, as  well  as  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  at  the  proper 
time  I  intend  to  oiler  an  amendment  to 
try  to  tet  the  835,000  out  of  this  bill  and 
stop  this  totally  unnecessary  manning 
of  elevators  in  the  Rayburn  Baildin-. 
Let  us  not  further  compound  that  felony. 

Air.  LANGEN.  I  iliank  the  distiii- 
gujshed  .gentleman  for  his  always  appro- 
priate and  worthy  contributions. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a:r. 
in  full  support  of  the  favorable  aci;on 
taken  by  the  Legislative  Subcomnntttc 
and  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
to  provide  funds  requested  to  fully  im- 
plement the  statutory  responsibilities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Policy.  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  careful  consideration  and 
favorable  action.  On  ]^L^y  13.  1964,  the 
.stibcommittee  made  a  thorough  and 
searching  examination  of  all  the  issues 
involved  in  this  matter.  The  results  of 
that  examination  will  be  found  beqin- 
ning  on  pa.gc  659  of  the  report  of  hear- 
ings.   That  iccord  speaks  for  it.seif. 

This  appropriation  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee, recommended  by  this  commit- 
tee, involves  one  very  fundamental  and 
overriding  issue.  That  issue  is  whether 
Congress  shall  exercise  control  over 
policy  which  regulates  immigration  into 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  question 
now  before  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  statutory  duties  of  tl?e  joint  com- 
mittee are  defined  in  .section  401  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Briefly  stated,  these  duties  are  "to  make 
a  continuing  study  of.  first,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  immigration  laws  and  its 
effect  on  the  national  security,  the  econ- 
omy, and  .social  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  and.  .second,  such  conditions 
within  or  without  the  United  States 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
might  have  any  bearing  on  the  immigra- 


ffskd  cuard  duties,  because  4f  these  being 
iJairona'-:e  as.siL:nment.s.  tl'ere  is  a  ter- 
rific turnover  in  personn^,  anci  hi  many 
instances,  seme  of  tliemyse:  we  for  only  as 
period  of  3  months.  Because  of  the 
sreat  re-sponsibiiity  that  each  of  these 
men  has.  it  secrns  somewhit  of  a  waste 
01  inoney  to  properly  train  ,hem,  provide 
them  with  uniforms  ar  d  necessary 
equi;.ment,  only  to  have  to  replace  them 
in  .such  a  short  period  of  time.  I  am 
sure  tiiat  far  greater  ]M-ofici  nicy  and  pro- 
tection could  be  achieved  f  )r  less  money 
were  it  to  become  a  poliiy  that  they 
ou;jht  to  serve  for  a  longer  i;  eriod  of  time. 
Corrections  such  as  these  ^  "ould  only  be 
in   compliance   with  good   management 

pi'C;CtiCCS. 

I  am  in  complete  agreen  ent  with  the 
■  committee  in  its  decision  ri  3t  to  provide 
■'  moneys  for  the  new  GPO  i:  rinting  plant 
this  year.  As  the  committc  ;  report  iden- 
tifies.  the  lack  of  any  certjiinty  as  to  a 
desirable  site  being  available  left  the 
committee  little  choice  but  to  delay  this 
dec'sion  until  such  time  as  the  entire 
matter  can  be  further  exrjlored  and  eval- 
uated. 

It  seems  ju.-t  as  wise  to  delay  the  res- 
toration of  the  Old  Senate  ^nd  Supreme 
Court  Chambers,  in  view  of  the  present 
c5n::idcration  pending  relative  to  the 
west  Capitol  front.  Thfroj  certainly  is 
a  relation  between  the  two  projects  and 
they  ought  to  be  considered  together.  I 
am  sure  that  to, the  visitingjpublic  it  can 
well  be  an  advantage  to  halve  these  two 
projects  dc--i':nTed  and  con.-fldcred  simul- 
.  taneou.'-iy.  ' 

There  are  obviously  maAy  more  ob- 
servations that  might  be  nitde  with  re- 
'jard  to  the  numerous  items  for  which 
moneys  arc  provided  in  tlii[s  appropria- 
tion bill.  Let  me  conclude,^  however,  by 
sucrge.-jting  that  each  indivic^ual  Member 
might  well  direct  some  attention  to  the 
committee  rei^ort.  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  the  general  opera«tion  of  your 
Nation's  Caintol,  for  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  ^ntire  Nation 
for  each  of  us  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  intricacies  and  thelcomplexities 
of  the  many  .services  and  activities  in- 
volved. To  do  so.  I  am  sure,  will  bring 
many  .sugge.sstions  for  improvement  that 
will  bring  a.ssurance  that  this  Capitol 
and  the  Congress  are  truly  a  model  of 
representative  government  that  will 
bring  pride  and  confidence  to  every  visi- 
tor and  citizen  of  this  Nation.  With 
these  observations,  I  very  ^.eartily  rec- 
ommend this  bill  to  you  for  approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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tion  and  nationality  policy  of  the  United 
.States." 

There  is  no  disagreement  about  the 
responsibility  reposing  upon  Congre.ss  to 
discharge  the.se  .statutory  functions. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ru.sk  and  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy, 
ill  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  immigration  and  Nationality, 
t-ivcn  during  the  hearings  of  19C4.  have 
both  reaffirm-cd  the  exclu.-ive  authority 
gf  Congress  in  this  vital  area  of  n.Uional 
policy.  Quoted  statements  from  both 
Cabinet  members  on  this  i.ssuc  will  be 
found  on  pages  660  and  661  of  the  report 
on  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Appropriations. 

The  passage  of  reform  immigration 
legislation   during   this    session    of   Con- 

crj-css which    I    am    confident    uill    be 

^onc — will  in  no  way  diminish  the  need 
for  the  work  of  the  joint  committee.  If 
anything,  i^assage  of  such  legislation 
v.oald  increase  the  need  for  tliat  work. 

The  major  tasks  before  the  joint  com- 
mi'itee  in  the  year  ahead  are : 

First.  A  thorough  study  and  review  of 
all  nonquota  provisions  of  law.  particu- 
larly the  present  and  future  outcomes  of 
nonquota  immigration  from  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Second.  A  study  of  advisory  opinions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  administrative  prac- 
tice is  setting  policy  which  is  not  au- 
thorized by  law  or  covered  by  expressed 
congressional  jiiicnt. 

Third.  A  study  of  the  education  ex- 
change program  to  determine  whether 
that  program  is  being  used  as  a  subter- 
fu.ce  by  people  to  gain  immigrant  status 
and  benefits. 

Fourth.  A  complete  study  of  nonimmi- 
grant worker  cla-sses.  in  light  of  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  A  study  of  the  so-called  com- 
muter class  of  aliens  and  their  relation 
to  basic  policy  considerations. 

Sixth.  A  complet(>  review  of  the  gen- 
eral grounds  of  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion of  aliens.  There  has  been  no  review 
of  these  matters  since  the  law  was  en- 
acted in  1952.  There  is  pee^T^rdctei-niint^ 
whether  the  authorized  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion and  deportation  are  reali-stic  in 
light  of  experience  over  the  past  13  years. 
The  joint  committee  is  the  proper  in- 
strument of  Congress  to  undertake  and 
complete  the.sc  policy  studies.  I  stated 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Aiijirojiriations  that  this  work  could  not 
be  done  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  of  which  I 
am  also  chairman.  I  presented  solid  rea- 
sons based  upon  experience  for  this  con- 
clusion, whifh  will  be  found  on  paces  6G1, 
662,  and  663  of  the  report  of  hearings  on 
this  appropriation. 

Because  of  the  favorable  action  taken 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Appropriations  and  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  the  vital  work 
wluch  I  have  outlined  will  be  launched 
immediately  after  the  authorized  funds 
become  available. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
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Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HOUSE    OFFICE   BUII.DINCS 

For  maintenance,  including  equipment; 
waterproof  wearing  apparel;  uniform.s  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1954.  as  amended  ib  U.S.C. 
21.311;  prevention  and  eradication  of  insect 
:;iul  (Jiher  pests  without  regard  to  section 
ijTO'J  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended; 
miscellaneous  item.s;  and  for  all  necesaary 
services;   $3,807,000. 

AMENDMENT    OJ  KERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  o.nercd  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
13.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  ••43,807,000"  and 
inU-rt  •■$;3,772,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
Tiothin'j:  complicated  about  this  amend- 
mf^nt.  It  would  simply  strike  out  the 
.■sSS.OOO  foot-in-the-door  appropriation 
for  16  elevator  opera^tors  in  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Buildiml.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
L,^NGEN]  has  already  stated,  that  that 
building  is  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern elevators  it  is  pcssible  to  obtain  and 
that  all  it  takes  is  a  slight  bit  of  pressure 
from  the  end  of  a  finger  to  get  the  ele- 
vator to  take  you  to  any  floor  in  the 
building.  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
unconscionable  raid  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  than  to  now  stick  the  foot 
in  the  door  and  .start  using  16  elevator 
operators  in  the  Rayburn  Building. 

The  hearings  shed  some  light  on  this 
business.  Mr.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  questioning  witnesses 
from  the  Architect's  office,  said: 

V.'e  went  through  this  briefly  when  we  had 
The  supplemental  biU  before  us.  hut  the 
ciuestion  has  again  arisen:  Why  60  operator 
positions  for  the  30  automatically  operable 
elevators  In  the  Rayburn  Building? 

Mr.  Hr.Ni-ocK.  The  only  answer  we  can  give. 
:^Ir.  Chairman,  is  that  it  h;-U3  been  the  practice 
for  many  years  to  have  elc^'ator  operators, 

Mr.  Rubel.  also  of  the  Arciiitect's  office, 
responding  to  questions,  said: 

Personally,  knowing  the  elevator  equipment 
to  be  the  most  modern  eqviipment  available, 
and  since  it  is  equipped  for  full  automatic 
operation,  theoretically  there  is  no  need  for 
attendants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  elevator  operators  in 
the  Rayburn  Building  are  needed  just 
about  as  much  as  a  bullfrog  needs 
feathers. 

I  hope  this  ame.ndment  will  be  adopted. 
I  .say  again  that  to  put  operators  on  those 
expensive,  completely  automatic  ele- 
vators in  the  Rayburn  Building  would 
only  be  compounding  the  felonies  that 
have  already  been  perpetrated  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  that  edi- 
fice. It  is  hard  to  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  open  the  door  to  a 
probable  future  expenditure  of  some 
$300,000  a  year  for  the  satisfaction  of 
political  patronage. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  possibly  for  some  addi- 


tional  reasons  other  than  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  was  doing  a  little  thinking  today, 
when  I  was  riding  one  of  those  elevators. 
I  have  come  to  a  conclusion,  with  which 
I  believe  other  Members  will  agree,  that 
to  put  operators  on  those  automatic  ele- 
vators at  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  actually  would  slow  up  the 
traffic  rather  than  speed  it  up.  When 
people  found  an  elevator  operator,  they 
would  come  to  his  door  and  would  start 
asking  him  questions,  and  the  operator 
would  ^eep  the  elevator  stopped  while 
Membecs  were  trying  to  get  where  they 
wanted  to  go. 

This  type  of  elevator  is  so  simple  that 
it  does  not  require  an  expeit  to  op- 
ei'^te  it, 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  us  start  to  do 
something  which  is  not  only  costly  but 
which  also  will  actually  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  things  for  which  we  spent 
so  much  money  to  acquire.  That  is  the 
fii'St  point. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  on 
these  elevators  out  here  in  the  lobby  to 
have  starters  at  the  base,  and  possibly  at 
the  top,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
elevator  operators  on  these  elevators 
which  have  been  put  there. 

I  should  like  to  rise  in  support  of  that 
position. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

There  is  a  line  in  the  report  which  did 
not  disturb  me  too  much  but  which  rather 
intrigued  me,  because  I  could  not  find 
anything  in  the  bill  about  it. 

The  subtitle  of  one  of  the  sections  on 
page  14  of  the  rep>ort  is,  "additional  House 
office  building  project." 

I  wonder  if  there  is  contemplated  an- 
other House  office  building  project,  or  if 
there  is  any  authority  or  a  foot  in  the 
door  in  the  bill.  Can  the  gentleman 
answer  that? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  only  explanation  I 
can  give  to  the  gentleman  is  that  this  is 
the  traditional  way  the  matter  has  been 
identified.  In  recent  times,  of  course, 
there  has  been  money  for  an  additional 
House*  office  building.  Seven  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
money  in  this  bill  is  for  that  pui-pose. 

Mr.'  JONES  of  Missouri.  Wait  a 
minute  now.  The  gentleman  says  "for 
that  purpose."  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  for  another  House  office  building? 
Mr.  STEED.  To  finish  the  additional 
House  office  building,  commonly  known 
as  the  Rayburn  Btiilding. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  have 
tliree  House  office  buildings  now.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  there  is  to  be  a  fourth. 
Does  "additional"  mean  another? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  The  gentleman  can 
rest  assured  that  there  is  nothing  here 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  a  fourth 
office  building.  Tlrat  is  the  way  we  have 
always  identified  this  item. 

The  gentleman  should  remember  that 
the  additional  House  office  building,  now- 
known  as  the  Raybtirn  Building,  has 
been  linder  construction  for  quite  a  few 
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years.  Though  it  may  be  occupied  by  the 
Members  today,  so  far  as  paying  of  the 
bills  and  responsibilities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  concerned,  until  the  money 
which  is  in  here  this  year  is  disbursed,  it 
still  is  an  additional  House  office  building. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  under- 
stand that  we  nin  on  tradition  and  cus- 
tom around  here,  but  I  brieve  that  when 
we  carry  forward  titles  or  subheadings 
we  are  going  a  little  too  far.  Let  us  put 
something  on  it  to  distinguish  it.  This 
kind  of  alarms  us. 

When  it  says  "additional  House  office 
building  project"  that  makes  me  think, 
"Well,  they  must  have  another  project 
which  is  going  to  get  moving." 


Mr.   Chairman,  I   think   it   would   be  have.     But  the  habit  of  people  is  ^nrh 

helpful  to  the  House  to  have  a  little  of  that  everybody  walks  to  that  spot 'and 

the  background  on  this  particular  mat-  therefore  the  big  use  is  on  these  elf 

ter.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  bill  last  vators. 

year  provision  was  made  and  the  funds  Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman    will  tlf 
arc   now    available   to   hire   64    elevator  gentleman  yield? 
operators    for    the    RaybUrn    Building.        Mr.  STEED.    I  yield. 
You  could  have  64  of  them  Working  there        Mr.  GROSS.     Would  one  of  these  opcr 
this  minute  if  the  powers  that  be  had  ators  be  put  on  the  private  elevator  that 
seen   fit   to  put   them   on.      This   money  runs  to  the  swimmins  pool?     If  you  a-e 
will  remain  available  until  July  1.     This  goinp  to  equip  complctelv  automatic  elf- 
costs  about  8280,000  a  year,  vators  of  this  kind  with  operators    the 

Since  we  were  only  recently  in  occu-  next  step  probablv  will  be  to  provide  a 

pancy  of  the  Rayburn  Building,  despite  boy  to  escort  the  House  Members  and 

the  fact  that  they  had  the  authority  and  carry  his   towel  down  to  the  swimmir  ■ 

the  money  to  hire  the  elevator  operators,  pool, 
the  powers  that  be  held  oiff.     They  did        Mr.  STEED.     If  the  Members  followed 


I  do  not  like  to  see  these  things  get  a     not  want  to  use  any  operfetoivs  thei-e  if    the  same  habit  of  nam-  to  thc'sw "mmin 
foot  in  the  door  and  get  started  without     ^*  "— '-^  ^ ^---      •     ^'--     -  ■  "-^^J't  o^  ^"I'l-  w  tne  s^immm 


It  could  be  avoided.     As  time  has  gone  pool   as   they  do  evervwhere   el-^e    thev 

on  and  traffic  in  the  building  has  built  would  all  izo  down  to  the  swimmin''-  uojl 

up  we  have  seen  the  pattern  of  the  way  in   the   same   elevators      That   may  ac 

people  going  through  therr.  the  way  it  count  for  some  of  the  traffic      The  wbo'e 

has  developed.    It  just  .^eems  that  since  idea  here  is  that  since  there  is  a  nron- 

the  subway  ends  at  the  i}art  of  the  build-  division  of  opinion  among  the  Members 

mg  where  these  eight  elevators  on  the  of  the  House  on  this  particular  problem 

north-central  part   of   the   building   are  we  thou.cht  this  experiment  micht  civ'c 

located,  that  that  gets  the  Jieaviest  load  us  some  information  and  know-how  so 

of  traffic.  ,  that    next    year    we    could     drtermin- 

The   committee   was   asked   what   we  whether   or   not   this   whole   opcratio*-''' 

have  done  even  with  this  item  in  the  should  be  wiped  out  or  whether  we  a''e 

bill.    We  have  actually  reduced  the  num-  now  in  fact  givin?  a  service  tliat  is  ncc- 

ber  of  elevator  operator.?  from  64  to  IG.  essary.     I  would  like  to  see  the  expcri- 

Even  at  that  we  have  ])uc  a  limitation  mcnt  carried  out, 

on  how  long  a  time  these  16   could  be         Mr.  LANGEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

used.      The    committee    docs   not    want  to   strike   out  the   requisite   number  of 

these  elevators  manned,  but  what  hap-  words. 

pened  v.as  that  I  first  agrged.  as  a  per-  Mr.    Chairman.    I    have    already    ex- 

sonal  view,   that  the   requests   of  those  pressed  my  support  for  this  amendment 

who  wanted  these  eisht  narth  elevators  Just  let  me  add  one  or  two  comment' 

manned  should  be  granted.    I  went  along  that  I  think  arc  pertinent.     Durini:  the 

with  it.     Then  after  we  discussed  it  in  course  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 

the    subcommittee    I    went    along    with  mittee  there  were  no  complaints  as  to 

those  who  felt  we  did  not  need  any  at  all.  the   operation  of    the   elevators.     I  ca': 

After  we  marked  up  the  bill  in  the  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  automatic 

subcommittee     many     Members      who  elevators  are  not  new.     We  find  them 


knowing  about  them.  I  do  not  mind  be- 
ing beaten  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  says  there  is  no  money 
for  an  additional  House  office  building, 
other  than  the  three  we  have  now?  * 

Mr.  STEED.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  And  we  used  this  lan- 
guage because  we  thought  if  we  changed 
it,  it  might  cause  more. -excitement  and 
confusion  than  if  we  leave  it  as  it  has 
always  been. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,     o 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  there  are 
two  points  that  might  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  this  particular 
amendment  that  no  one  has  mentioned 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  not  even  Capi- 
tol Hill  can  be  considered  safe  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  as  it  is  today.  Crime  con- 
tinues to  increase.  There  is  a  matter  of 
increased   personal   safety   involved   at 

]^^^J:J°U^f\]^'^'''^\'''  !x5  ^'T  ''^v,*^^     thought    some    help    was    needed    there     in    buildings   all   over   anv   maVor   citv 
operation  of  these  elevators  when  there  '  .._....  _       .    .  ^'    "">    ma.iui    cu.. 


is  an  operator  present.  This  is  worthy 
of  some  consideration  when  we  'consider 
the  safety  of  the  ladies  and  other  em- 
ployees on  Capitol  Hill.  Then.  too.  dur- 
ing certain  periods,  literally  thousands, 
both  old  and  young,  visit  this  building 
daily  and  operators  provide  needed  in- 
formation and  assistance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  might  say 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  vote 
for  more  police  or  anything  that  will 
bring,  about  added  safety,  but  to  try  to 
tell  me  that  some  of  these  elevator  opera- 
tors we  have  would  be  of  any  service  In 
trying  to  protect  anybody  I  do  not  think 
is  a  valid  argument  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  once  thrown  into  full  gear  it 
will  cost  a  matter  of  at  least  $250,000  a 
year  to  man  those,  fully  automatic  eleva- 
tors. This  could  very  well  be  spent  on 
police  protection  rather  than  something 
that  we  can  easily  be  expected  to  do 
our.selves. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  do  concur 
in  that  opinion. 


made  a  protest.  In  the  full  committee  People  have  become  accustomed  to  them 
an  amendment  was  offered  end  approved  These  are  the  very  latest  in  that  kind  of 
to  add  to  the  original  version  by  the  sub-  cquinment.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
committee  this  S35,000  on  this  experi-  should  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  mem- 
mental  basis.  There  is  quite  a  division  bership  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
of  opinion  among  our  colk-agues  as  to  visiting  public  in  ...a.  most  admirable 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  manner. 

operators  there.  I  know  v/e  had  hoped  In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  under 
that  automatic  elevators  would  elimi-  present  circumstances  there  arc  person- 
nate  this  need.  However,  the  groups  of  nol  available,  .so  there  would  be  someone 
toui-ists  who  come  do  create  some  prob-  on  each  of  the  floors  to  provide  the  nrc- 
ilems.  There  have  been  several  com-  es.^ary  service  and  guidance.  I  believe  it 
plaints  that  people  have  had  their  arms  is  completely  unnecessary  to  include  thi.s 
caught  in  the  doors  or  the  doors  were  amount  of  money, 
slammed  on  them  as  these  automatic  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
doors  closed  when  a  large  group  of  peo-  man.  will  the  nentleman  yield"' 
pie  were  going  in  and  out.  I  am  speaking  Mr.  LANGEN.  I  gladly  vicld  to  mv 
of  tourists  now.  colleague. 

What  we  hoped  was  that  when  this  Mr.^JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
decision  by  the  full  committee  was  made  man.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  vicld  so 
to  add  this  rather  small  amount  of  that  I  miL'ht  make  one  other  point  that 
nioney  on  an  experimental  basis  and  re-  i  failed  to  make  a  few  minutes  a^ro.  I 
strict  it  solely  to  that  part  of  the  year  think  if  the  people  in  char^-c  of  the  em- 
when  there  are  larw  groups  of  tourists  ployecs  in  these  buildings  would  make 
coming,  that  we  could  then  detennine  some  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  these 
whether  a  service  of  this  sort  paid  for  elevators  it  would  be  helpful  Just  to- 
itself  or  not.  I  am  there  a  lot.  and  I  day  I  was  comine  down  an  elevator  in  the 
think  there  are  situations  under  which  Rayburn  Office  Buildins  and  some  cm- 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  Somebody  on  ployees  pot  on  there  who  went  down  one 
these  particular  elevators.  floor.     Particularly  at  a  time  when  these 

If  the  Members  would  use  the  elevators  employees,  such  as  caretakers  and  peojile 
nearest  their  offices  and  not  concentrate 


Mr  cjTFTrn     r/rv   r-hoi^rv^o^   t    •..    •  ViS ■ --.  ^^wv,..wi,.a,.c     who  clean  up.  and  .so  foith,  have  to  go 

opDosition  to  the^m.ndmL^.     •        ^  ^  °''  S^'^  particular  eight  elevators  we     to  another  part  of  the  buildinrx.  it  .seems 

opposition  to  the  amendment.  would  not  have  some  of  the  ^ams  we  now      to  me  they  could  walk  down  one  flight 
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f  <;teDs  and  '^ave  the  use  of  the  eleva-     come  to  our  Nations  Capital  to  visit  their  Mr.  GROSS.    No.  there  Is  not  always 

?or     I  Llhnk  ju.st  a  word  to  the  employees    seat  of  Government.  a  bellboy.    I  may  be  visiting  a  guest  in 

hr.  iise  a  httle  iudument  would  be  help-        Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  just  how  a  hotel. 

h,i   n-irticu'arlv  when  we  are  faced  with     satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  operators  Mr.  SISK.     I  have  not  been  in  a  hotel 

-.nnrum  Calls  or  rollcalls  when  their  un-     may  be  on  those  elevators  in  the  Ray-  in  this  city  that  did  not  have  a  bellboy 

npressary  use  of  the  elevators  just  adds  to     burn  Building.    However,  I  have  to  place  to  go  along.    Of  course,  if  we  are  going 

heconfusion                                                  my  confidence  in  the  committee.    Let  us  to  furnish  people  to  accompany  the  in- 

Mr  Chairman  I  might  as  well  put  in     experiment  with  the  basic  eight  elevators  dividual  this  could  become  a  great  deal 

o,.nt»inr  aripe      When"we  have  quorum     ^^hich  were  discussed  by  the  gentleman  more  expensive. 

call     the  c^eiatoi  S^^^^^^                                fn.m  Iowa.     Per.sonally.  I  would  gladly  Mr.   GROSS.     The   gentleman   knows 

<^^"--                                              ■•        .allpry      support   the   entire   request   of   S280.000  better  than  that. 

Willi  Which  to  man  every  one  of  those  Mr.  SISK.    I  hope  that  the  House 

elevators  in  the  Rayburn  Building,  be-  goes  along  with  the  Committee,  and  let 

cpu."=e   from   the   standpoint   of    protec-  us  -see  how  the  situation  works  out. 

t  .ra— and  I  mean  this  speciflcallv.  as  the  The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 

c-^llis  goinu  on.     It  seems  to  me  that  we     ;:.nt]tman    from    Louisiana    specified    a  the   amendment  offered  by  the   gentle- 

cauis.uui..           T.vhile  ago  with  reference  to  the  female  rnan  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross! . 


bers  and  press  runs  up  to  the 
No  Member  who  is  answering  a  quorum 
call  has  to  go  up  to  the  gallery  or  come 
from  the  gallery,  unless  there  is  some 
Member  in  the  jialkry  v.hile  the  quorum 


could  benefit  by  giving  a  little  instruction 
that  woi!ld  help 
here  on  the  Hill. 


I'hnrxvnHdliehrto 'cxoVdite  the  se  employees  here  on  the  Hill,  and  from        The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 

that  uoi.ld  help  to  expedite  me  seivice     ^.^^^' ^^;^^^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  information,     vi.sion   (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross;   there 


and  from  tlie  fact  that  there  are  still  a 


were — ayes  29,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 


Mr  LANGEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  ,           ■,       ,                 * 

thp  gentleman  for  his  pertinent  remarks.  P  ood  many  millions  of  peop.e  who  are  not 

Ma^^ I  also  remind  the  Hou..e  that  there  accustomed    to    automatic    elevators.    I 

fs  a  total  of  25  passenger  elevators  in  that  nncht  say  to  my  ^'\^^^^^';^^ 

building,  which  should  be  adequate  to  ^^\-  GROSS.    Mi.  Chairman.  \uii  the 

.supply  any  demand;  plus  the  fact  that  "''■^':'^"^^"^"'^^-     . 

Sd^^ef  trp?o?id"^MrK^"r  ^I-  <^aSman.Tl;;l£^•e  vJ^^we  to^e  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
designed  to  pio\id.  the  same   K^na  oi  ...         neonle  this  consideration      In  The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 
service.    So  there  is  adequate  equipmcn  f/r,v'of  the  fS  t  at  the  committee  has  Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
in  this  building.    It  seems  to  me  that  ^i*-\\  oi  i^e  laa  mat  tne  committee  nas  snpaker  havine  resumed  the  chair 
u  v,.on,r.,.   M,„.rnnni'^  tnninvifle  this  ^d  iwt    sccn    fit    to    authoHZC    the    cntire  tne  ftpeawer  naving  resumeu  tne  Liidu, 
itisrathci  .sUpeilluou.slopiOMai  tnisaa-  „  .,  ^.„.     .    rather  to  trv  on  an  exneri-  Mr.   Thompson   of  Texas.  Chairrtian  of 
Sd'be'adonted                     — ^--^^  fnentar  basis" \he  '  lsSan"e'"orTack  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
Mr    STS^     Mr'  Chah-man    I  rise  in  thereof,  that  operators  might  be  with  the  State  o    the  Union    reported  that 
Mr.  SISK.     Mr.  Cha.iman.  l  use  in  .                    ,,  .     ,      j^     .     ;„,  ,   .      .j  that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  4to    tlebuid^i^^^^^^^  .^ideration   the   bill    <H.R.    8775)    mak- 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  par-  ^""".e  that  w^as  Men?beS^  ^"3    appropriations    for    the    legislative 
ticularly  my  commendation  to  the  gentle-  !,?,  "  fd.J^Vort  the  co^^^^^^^^             congies..  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^ 
man  from  Oklahoma   I  Mr.  Steed],  and  •  '7"' ,.t3v  hone  th^^               interested  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes,  directed 
to  his  very  fme  subcommittee,  for  the  .,,\^,''^^^li,^^^^^                   mteiested  ^^.^  ^^  ^.^^^^.^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

great  work  thp-  perfonn  from  year  to  "';;i^^^^r   c^^S  J°if  i  Lve  time.  I  -ith  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 

year  in  trying  to  legislate  \\ ith  i ef ei ence  centleman  from  Iowa  ^e  passed. 

to  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  the  ' '',  T/oRoir    I?\he  eeiXn^^^^  The  previous  question  was  ordered, 

legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  J^i.^^^Zf,  ,,\'J^''o'ts^^^^^^^  The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  know  from  time  to  ^^            ^^^^^   elevator  operators  when  ^he   engrossment  and  third  reading  of 

time  they  take  a  pretty  rough  bea  ing  j.^             ^j^^  protection  of  women  ^he  bUh                  ^      ^,    ^ 

and  a  lot  of  criticism  which,  I  am  sure,  „^  ^,,„  o„,^;t^io  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
is  unjustified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  ,,,",\\:,^,7^%'\^^^^'^,■J'^^\'in\7^Z"7^f>^'^fnr^'~''A'^  t^ii'd  time 

The   SPEAKER 


at  the  Capitol?  ^         ,      ...    .  ^.              ,                 ,  ., 

Mr.  SISK.     I  am  talking  now   about  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

,  .                 X  manning  these  particular  elevators.     As  ^,       „„„....,„„      ™, 

particular  amendment,  this  seems  to  me  ^j^^    qentleman   knows    we    are    adding  ^he  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

to  be  one  of  the  finest  demonstrations  of  some^policemen  to  the 'police  force  here.  ^^tf^'^^l^'JJ^^^.'^"  c      t        t    n 

being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  about  j^^  ^^  necessary  to  do  this  because  there  ^'"-  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

u-hich  I  have  ever  heard.  are  a  number' of  new  spots  that  We  to  ''^''J.l°^J^J!??^'^^^^  ,^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from  ^^  policed      I  feel  sure  that  a  substan-  ^he  SPEAKER.    Is  the  gentleman  op- 
Iowa   I  Mr.  GROSS  I,  for  whom  I  have  a  ^^.^j  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  protection  on  the  Hill,  l^o^ed  to  the  bill? 

high  regard— and  he  is  a  good  friend  of  .^jomid  and  in  the  House  Office  Build-  ^^'-  GROSS.    I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 

mine— is  attempting  here  to  strike  out  -,^^5  ^^^^  j^ere  at  the  Capitol  itself  de-  ^^i'-  Speaker. 

the  sum  of  835,000  which,  compared  to  ,-,^,^^5  upon  the  efficiency  of  that  police  The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  quai- 

the  total  contained  in  this  bill — and  ccr-  f^vce     But   I   am   sure   the   gentleman  i^es.    The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 

tainly  to  the  total  expenses  involved—  from  Iowa  will  admi\  that  a  manned  elc-  to  recommit, 

lb  inTmitesimal.  yator  certainly  can  preclude  incidents  of  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  should  ^^p  nature  which  have  occurred  in  the  Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  bill  H.R.  8775 

be  giving  some  consideration  to  the  fact  pa.st,  uliether  he  wears  a  police  uniform  be  recommitted  to  the  Hotise  Committee  en 

that  there  are  users  of  those  elevators  ^j.  v^•ilether  he  be  in  civilian  clothing  Appropriations  with   instructions  to  report 

besides  those  of  us  who  are  Members  of  ^,..  GROSS      Mr   Chairman    wiil  the  ^^^  '^'^  ^'^^^  ^°  *^^^  ^""^^  forthwith  with 

thr.  rnnaiocc  .1                 •   ijo       '                        '  ^^^  followin?  amendment: 

tne  Longie.ss.  gentleman  yield? 

Today  Washington,  D.C.,  is  visited  by  -^i^   SISK. 

over  10  million  Americans,  and  there  will  from  Iowa, 

be    that    many    visiting    the    Nation's  jyjj.  GROSS.     It  is  not  only  a  question  The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

Capital    this    year.      This    figure    is    in-  of  the  police  force  itself,  but  also  a  ques-  the  motion.                    .. 

creasing.  tion  of  com'ts  to  back  up  the  police  if  we  The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  buildings  located  are   going   to    protect    the    law-abiding  Speaker  announced  tliat  the  noes  ap- 

at  the  Capitol  are  not  simply  the  prop-  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  peared  to  have  it. 

orty  of  tho.se  of  us  who  are  Members  of  el.sewhere  in  the  country.  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 

Congress.    They  are  the  property  of  all  But.  let  me  sav  to  the  gentleman,  hotel  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 

Americans,  the  entire  200  million  Amer-  after  hotel  today  has  installed  automatic  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 

lean  people.     I  feel  that  we  have  some  elevators,  including  some  of  the  so-called  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

obligation  regarding  their  protection,  re-  leading  hotels  in  Washington,  D.C.    You  The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 

gardin"-    their    convenience     regarding  go  in  and  operate  them  yourself.  Iowa  objects  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 

information  that  they  be  given  in  order  Mr.  SISK.     Tliere  is  always  a  bellboy  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  makes 

to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  when  they  who  accompanies  you  to  your  room.  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  Is  not 


On  page   18.  line  3.  strike  out  the  figure 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman     -ss.BOi.ooo-'  and  insert  "$3,772,000". 
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present.     Evidently,   a   quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  takerw;  and  there 
were— yeas  149,  nays  244,  not  voting  40, 
a;;  follows:  ^ 

[Ron  No.  126  ] 
YEAS — 149 


A'Jalr 

A:.dcrfor..  111. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Ar.cire^'s. 

N.  Ehik. 
Are'ids 
A.-h  brook 
Ayres 
Buldu^in 
Bi-ae.«. 
B^tf.n 
Beicher 
Ber.rett   . 
Bt-rr>- 
Be-t.^ 
Bo: -on 
Btav 
Br:,ck 
Broon.fie'.d 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Brovhill.  Va. 
Buchar.ar. 
B-.;rtor..  Ut;.h 
Byrr.ei.  \V.s. 
Cahill. 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clnusen. 

Don  H. 
C:eve:a::jl 
ColUer 
Co^mc-r 
Cor  able 
Cir.te  - 
Corbett 


Edward?.  Ala. 

EiI-;vorth 

Er'.er.bom 

Fir.dley 

Flr.o 


Mat  hi  as 

May 

M:chel 

Min-shall 

MiZe 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Moore 


Cran-.er 

Cii!.r.ir.gham 

Curt  in 

Curtis 

Dasiue 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  !a  GriJ-za 

DcT'-vinski 

De\ine 

Dicklr^-on 

Do'.e 

D'.::.c:-.: 

D-Aver 


Fra=er 

Frelinshuvpen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gibbons 
OoodoU 
Or:der 
Gr:tfiii 
Grcsi 
Grovcr 
Gu!  sor 
G-iriev 
Halev 
H  :; 
H-.:pern 
H.ir.sen.  Idaho 
H::r.'ha 
Ha-.hav.-.'ty 
Herlons 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hutchiu.son 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jor.es.  Mo. 
Kei'h 
King,  N.y. 
King.  Utah 
Kunkel 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lipicomb 
Love 

McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
MacGre^or 
Macsle 
Mailliard 
Manin,  Ala. 
Tenn.   Martin,  Ma.s.s. 
Martin,  Nebr. 

NAYS— 244 


Abb:tt 

A'oernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

A.bert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ar.nur.zio 
~A.sh:ey 
A-hrT;ore 
Bandit  ra 
E-rrft 
B'-rkworrh 
Bingham 
BlatrJ.! 
Boggs 
Eo.ar.d 
Eoilin? 
Bradt-.T.i.s 
Brooks 
B.'oi-n,  Calif. 
E  .rke 
Bur'.e^on 
Birton.  Calif. 
B- me.  Pa. 
Cabe:i 

C:a;;:n 
Carey 

Chr.-.t 

C!..rk 

f  i^vei.ger 

•"'.helim 

'"o    i  ers 

Coo.ey 

C'jrrnan 

Cj;y(-r 

Daddarlo 

Dan.ei.s 


Davi.=  ,  Ga. 

Da-.vsor. 
D'-laney 
Den- 
Den  ton 
Dlggs 
D:ngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdv 
Dulhki 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dya! 

Ed.T:ond.-on 
Edward.s.  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
FaKon 
Farbsteln 
Farr.sley 
Farnum 
Fasr-ell 
Fei!-':h;i.r. 
Fi.-hf-r 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford . 

Wiliia.-n  D. 
Fo'inta:n 
Friedei 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oalia  vher 
Oarmatz 
Gathmjjs 
Geuys 
fJlalmo 
Gilbert 
OllUgan 


Mor.'-e 

Mother 

Nelsen 

OHara.  Mich. 

O  Konski 

Ottinirer 

Pelly 

Pirnie 

Pofl 

Qu.e- 

Ouil'.en 

Beid.  Ilh 

Re:d.  N.Y. 

Reir.ecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Rum.-fe:d 

Savior 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Taicott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Tupper 

Utt 

Vigortto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkin.s 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yourger 


Gonzalez 

Grabow-ki 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Greig- 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Ha4?en.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Han  ley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Han<^n,  Wa.sh. 

Hardy 

Ham.s 

Hays 

Hechler 

H»n'.c!er<:on 

Hoiifiplfl 

Ho-.vard 

Hull 

Hu.-.gate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jannan 

Jennin«;.s 

Joel'-on 

J'jhn.von,  Calif. 

Johtif-on,  Okla. 

Jor.e--.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka.=tenmeier 

Kr-f 

Keliy 

Kfot;h 

Kmp.  Cali|. 

Klrwan 


Kluczynski 

Kornegay 
Krebs 

Leuciett 

Lenr.on 

Long.  La. 

Lor.g.  Md. 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mar-h 

Mat  hews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mihs 

Mmish 

Mink 

Mocilcr 

Monagan 

Moorht-ad 

Morsaii 

Morri.s 

Morri.'on 

Mo?s 

Multer 

Murphy,  Bl. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murray 

Na'^cher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  111. 

Oisen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Ma.-^. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
A.-pinall 
Baring 
Bell 
Bonner 
Bow- 
Brown,  Ohio 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Claw.son,  Del 
Dorn 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poai?e 

Fool 

Price 

Pu'Mn^-ki 

Race 

Randall 

Ri'ctlui 

Reifel 

Resiuck 

Reus.', 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Ala-ka 

Riveis.  SO. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rotrers.  Colo. 

Roger.-,  Fla. 

Roger.-,  Tex. 

Roi'.an 

Roncalio 

Rooiicy.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rooievelt 

Rosenthal 

Ro.-ienkowski 

Rou^h 

Roybal 

Ryan 

S.itterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

SchL^ler 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Sccrcst 

Sclden 

Senner 

Shipley 

NOT  VOTING— 

Downing 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Green.  Oreg. 

Halleck 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hf'bert 

Hel.'^to.-ki 

Hollaiid 

J.acobs 

Landrum 


Sickles 
3ikes 

ai.-k 

!3if»c-k 

ainiith,  low-a 

giaggers 

dtaibauin 

3teed 

3*.  rat  ton 

Jitubblefleld 

3\iilivan 

3'.\  eeney 

'Ca\  lor 

'l^L'ai;ue.  Tex. 

'photn.is 
■piicir.pson.  La. 
l!lionip>on.  N.J. 
Tlioinpson,  Tex. 
Trunble 
Tu.:k 
'Cuiiney 
TJuten 
tldall 
uiin.an 
Van  Dcerlin 
■winik 
Vivian 
waftgonner 
Walker,  N.  Mcx. 
Watts 
Weltner 
White,  Tex. 
Whitener 
Vf  hit  ten 
Wilson. 
]  Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Jright 
iates 
oung 
Itblocki 


Lindsay 
V.  cVicker 
W  acdonald 
W  -ackay 
^  at.=.unaga 
R(  orton 
P  jwell 
Plircell 
Smith.  Va. 
Stephens 
Tbll 

White.  Idaho 
Willi.s 


njblr 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  tl^e  following 
paii-s: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Callaway  for,  with  Mr.  H4b?rt  again.st. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tenne.ssee  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  T^U  against. 

Mr.    Bow   for,    with    Mr.    Hel.s(}i>.?kl    again.st. 

Mr.  HciTvey  ol  Michigan  for,  witli  Mr. 
Aspmall  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  wit-h  Mr.  Dorn 
against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  f':.'r.  with  Mr.  Celler 
ag  linst. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Macd'Wiald  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Cameron 
against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ja<:obs  with  Mr,  Landrum.' 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  White  (jjf  Idaho. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  MatsuDaga. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mrs.  Green  Of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.   George   W.   Andrews  witlj  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Powel 

Mr.  Downing 

Messrs.  McCarthy,  hicks,  say- 

LOR,    and    REINECKE    changed    their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 


/ell  with  Mr.  Hawkin;;.  I 
;ning  with  Mr.  PurcellJ 


Mr.  BARRETT  changed  h 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


S^ 


H  vote  from 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i,<;  on 
the  passa'^e  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  recon.<:ider  was  laid  o'ti  the 
table. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  tables  and  other 
material  on  the  bill  just  pa.s.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  e.\ten4  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  jtast  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  ki  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESGLU- 
TTON  285.  A  CONCURRENT  RE.?- 
OLUTION  TO  ALLOW  THE  SHOW- 
ING IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY— YEARS 
OF  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF  DRUMS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts,  frora 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  reiwrted  the 
following  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
415,  Rept.  No.  458)  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

H.    Res.    41.5 

Rr^olrrd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
refiolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the  Committee  oi 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  285)  to  fllow  the  showing 
in  the  United  St.ates  of  the  United  States  I:.'- 
formation  Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy— 
Ye.ars  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums.."  After 
general  debutp,  which  shall  l)e  confined  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aflairs,  the  cnncuiTcnt  resolution  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  tinder  the  fivc-min- 
ute  rule.  At  the  c<jnclu.slon  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  prei.iou.s  question  shall  be 
coiisidered  as  ordered  on  the  concurrent  res- 
oUition  and  amcndnients  thereto  to  final 
pa.'-sage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu.^:(tt»s? 

There  wa:s  no  objection. 


REGULATION  OP  EXPORTS 
Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  412,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  412 
ScsoUcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  iUself  Into  the  Committee 
j)f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tlio  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
71051  to  provide  for  continuation  of  author- 
ity for' regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  eqtially  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  meniber  of  the  Comm.ittcc 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  now  in 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  tlie  purpose 
Of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  witii  such  amendments  as  may  iiave 
been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  Hou.se  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previotis  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  reco.sini'/'.cd  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  Gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia TMr.  Smith]  and  I  yield  my.self 
i'jch  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  412 
pravidos  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
cor-^ider  the  substitute  now  in  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, for  consideration  of  H.R.  7105.  a 
b:';I  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  export~s,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Export  Control  Act  furnishes  the 
basic  authority  for  the  control  of  exports 
to  Communist  bloc  countries.  It  fur- 
n:.=hes  authority  for  rcstrictiii/  the  out- 
fow  of  scarce  materials,  as  well  as  au- 
ihority  to  regulate  exports  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  7105  will  extend 
the  Export  Control  Act  for  4  additional 
ytv.rs. 

Under  the  act  as  now  in  effect,  there 
arc  no  civil  or  administrative  sanctions 
available  for  the  punishment  of  viola- 
tions other  than  the  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  export  licenses.  Offenders  may 
be  prosecuted  criminally,  but  this  is  a 
procedure  which  may  not  be  appropriate 
to  the  circum.stances.  The  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered would  authorize  the  administra- 
tive imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  for  any  violation  of  the 
act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  under  it.  The  bill  clarifies  the 
riehtS  of  persons  who  wish  to  contest 
in  court  the  imposition  of  any  such 
penalty. 

The  bill  as  reported  will  furnish  the 
administration  with  clear  legal  author- 


ity to  protect  American  business  firms 
from  competitive  pressure  to  become  in- 
volved in  foreign  trade  conspiracies 
against  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  412  in  order  that  H.R. 
710.5  may  be  di.scussed  and  voted  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  412 
will  provide,  upon  adoption,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7105  on  a  2-hour  open 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7105  .seeks  to  amend 
the  act  in  three  instances:  First,  to  ex- 
tend the  act  for  another  4  years,  until 
June  30,  1969:  second,  to  authorize  the 
administration  imposition  of  civil, 
monetary  penalties  of  up  tx3  $1,000  for 
violations  of  the  act;  third,  to  furnish 
the  administration  with  clear,  legal 
authority  to  protect  American  firms  from 
prcs.sures  to  become  involved  in  trade 
boycott<5  or  conspiracies  against  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States. 

At  present,  there  are  no  civil  penalties 
for  those  trading  under  the  act  other 
than  a  suspension  or  revocation  of  their 
export  license.  Available  criminal  pen- 
alties are  often  not  appropriate.  There 
is  a  need  for  a  penalty,  sharp  enough  to 
be  "  deterrent,  but  not  so  severe  that 
a  sense  of  fairness  would  cause  it  not 
to  be  employed  in  cases  of  less  than 
-major  violations.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  fi.gure  of  Sl.OOO  meets  the  need. 
Export  privileges  may  be  suspended  up 
to  1  year  as  a  means  of  collection,  but 
no  longer. 

The  third  amendment  apparently  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Arab  countries  to 
boycott  or  blacklist  firms  which  dealt 
with  Israel.  The  bill  adds  a  new  section, 
section  2  >  4  > ,  which  reads  in  full : 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  Impased  by  foreign  countries  against 
otlier  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  legal  powers  of  the  President  to 
regulate  exports,  conferred  by  section  3 
of  the  act.  are  expressed  in  teiTns  which 
limit  their  exercise  to  the  effectuation  of 
policies  set  forth  in  section  2.  It  is 
therefore  questionable  whether  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  the  legal  po'ft'er 
to  fully  protect  American  firms  without 
such  an  amendment. 

The  final  amendment  to  the  act  is  in 
section  S-a^  empowering  the  President 
to  prohibit  or  regulate  exports  of  "any 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data."  The  amendment  re- 
places "technical  data"  with  'informa- 
tion," a  much  broader  term. 

The  supplemental  views,  signed  by  17 
members  from  both  parties,  finds  no 
fault  with  any  of  the  amendments  dis- 
cussed above.  Rather,  the  complaint  is 
that  the  declaration  of  policy  is  not 
implemented  by  any  language  contained 
in  the  bill.  These  views  point  out  that 
the  witnesses  of  both  the  D^artments  of 
State  and  Commerce  have^estified  that 
their  policy  of  a  case-by-case  study  of 
each  complaint,  and  doing  what  they 
think  indicated,  will  not  be  changed  by 
the     declaration     of     policy     presently 


wTitten  into  the  bill.  Testimony  before 
the  committee  indicated  that  major 
firms  with  complaints  are  assisted  while 
smaller  ones  get  no  help. 

On  page  14  of  the  report,  the  imple- 
m.enting  language  to  accompany  the  pol- 
icy declaration  is  set  out.  It  requires 
only  that  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  policy  declara- 
tion shall  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation or  the  signing  of  agreements 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  declaration. 

The  supplemental  views  hold  that  since 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
will  not  change  their  policy  and  actively 
protect  American  firms  unless  directed  to 
do  so  by  legislation,  that  such  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  enforce  the  policy 
declaration. 

The  language  which  I  understand  will 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  will  read: 

Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  infcrmaticn  or  the  signing 
of  agreements  inconsistent  with  the  section 
2i4)   hereof. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  its  adoption  and  resen-e 
the  balance  of  my  tim.e. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7105)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Comm.ittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7105,  with 
Mr.  Denton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7105.  which  would 
amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
was  considered  by  year  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  ever  a  period  of  the 
equivalent  of  7  days  of  hearings.  The 
full  Committee  and  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  had  before  them  the 
Secretar\-  of  Commerce,  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  number  of  Men:bc:-> 
of  Congress,  and  outside  witnesses. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  out  of  your  committee  are  as 
follows: 

First.  It  would  extend  the  Expert  Cor.- 
trol  Act  of  1949  for  4  additional  years. 

Second.  It  would  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative   imposition   of    civil    monetary 
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penalties  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act. 

Third.  It  would  furnish  the  adminis- 
tration with  clear  legal  authority  to  pro- 
tect American  business  firms  from  com- 
petitive pressures  to  become  involved  In 
foreign  trade  conspiracies  against  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  fui-n- 
ishes  the  President  with  the  basic  au- 
thority necessary  to  control  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  our  enemies 
such  as  the  Communist  bloc  countries. 
In  addition  it  furnishes  authority  for 
restricting  the  export  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties, and  finally  it  provides  authority  to 
regulate  exports  to  further  the  foreign 
•  policy  aims  of  our  country.  There  was 
no  controversy  during  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  full  committee  over  the  need  for 
extension  of  this  act.  The  original  re- 
quest called  for  an  unlimited  extension 
■  of  the  act  but  your  committee  felt  that 
the  extension  should  be  limited  to  a 
period  of  4  years  in  order  to  afford  the 
j-Congress  an  opportunity  for  periodic 
f  review. 

Regarding  the  civil  penalties  provision 
of^he  bill,  under  the  act  as  no^v'  in  effect 
there  are  no  civil  or  administrative  sanc- 
tions available  for  the  punishment  of  vio- 
lations other  than  the  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  export  licenses.  Offenders 
may  be  prosecuted  criminally,  but  this 
procedure  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances.  There  was  a  real  need 
to  be  met  for  a  penalty  which  would  be 
serious  enough  to  act  as  a  deterrent  but 
not  so  severe  it  would  preclude  its  use  in 
cases  not  involving  a  serious  offense. 

This  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 

your  committee  in  this  bill  .authorized 

the    administrative   Imposition   of   civil 

monetary  penalties  not  exceeding  $1,000 

.  for  violations  of  the  act. 

Most  of  the  time  of  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  was  taken  up  in 
hearing  testimony  from  administration 
witnesses,  Members  of  Congress,  and  out- 
side witnesses  on  the  so-called  Arab  boy- 
cott. Basically,  the  purpose  of  those  de- 
siring legislation  as  contained  in  a  num- 
ber of  bills  introduced  on  this  question 
want  to  prevent  U.S.  business  firms  from 
being  allowed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests for  information  demanded  by  the 
Arab  League.  In  furtherint^  the  Arab 
League  boycott  acainst  Israel,  the  League 
requires,  for  example,  U.S.  business  firms 
to  state  among  other  things  that  they 
do  not  do  business  with  Israel,  that  they 
do  not  employ  Jews,  that  the  majority 
ownership  of  their  firm  is  held  by  others 
than  Jews,  and  so  forth. 

All  witnes.ses  before  your  committee 
fully  agreed  that  such  requirements  were 
dpplorable,  onerous,  and  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  There  was  ng^dis- 
a-Toement  by  any  of  the  witne.sscs  that 
this  situation  poses  extremely  difficult 

problems  for  our  Government  and  that 
thus  far  no  truly  satisfactory  solution 
had  been  found  to  the  situation  except  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a 
case -by -case  basis. 

In  view  of  the  very  understandably 
strong    emotions    aroused    by   the   Arab 


boycott,  there  naturally  has  developed  a 
feeling  by  some  that  the  Congress  should 
do  something. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  your  committee,  as  has 
been  indicated,  gave  lengthy  and  careful 
study  to  this  issue  and  the  amendment 
which  your  commjttee  recommends  is  in 
my  judgment  tne  appropriate  action 
which  this  body  should  take.  This 
amendment  states: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or 
imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
cotuitries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  in  section  3ia'  the  term 
"technical  data"  was  omitted  and  the 
word  "information"  substituted.  The 
word  "information"  was  used  so  that 
there  would  be  no  doubt  that,  if  and  when 
appropriate,  the  granting  of  any  infor- 
mation by  U.S.  firms  to  foreign  countries 
or  their  representatives  enabling  thorn  to 
carry  out  a  boycott  atrainst  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States  would  be  a 
violation  under  the  act.  "^^s^ 

As  has  been  indicated.  Mr.  Chairmar^, 
your  committee  has  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  Export  Conti-ol  Act 
which  clearly  and  precisely  states  a  pol- 
icy declaration  on  this  matter.  No  doubt 
the  argument  will  be  made  that  policy 
statements  have  been  declared  by  the 
Congress  many  times  in  the  past  and  all 
too  often  they  have  been  honored  more 
in  the  breach. 

But  the  fact  mu.'^t  not  be  overlooked 
that  in  this  most  delicate  area  of  foreign 
policy  a  lot  of  factors  have  to  be  weighed 
before  a  decision  is  made.  Yovu-  com- 
mittee did  not  believe  it  was  wise  to  go 
beyond  this  declaration  of  policy  state- 
ment andy^adopt  legislative  language 
which  would  make  mandatory  an  ex- 
plicit course  of  action  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  was  not  thousht  that  this 
sort  of  restriction  on  the  President's 
authority  in  the  most  critical  ai-ea  of  for- 
eign policy  and  international  trade  v.ould 
be  wise  or  necessary. 

Since  original  enactment  of  the  export 
control  legislation  25  years  ago,  the 
President  has  had  administrative  discre- 
tion under  the  statutory  language  to 
enable  him  to  administer  a  complicated 
control  program  in  the  lisht  of  changing 
economic  and  political  situations 
throughout  the  world.  This  .system  of 
export  control  has  served  our  Nation  well 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  we  should 
not  now — in  response  to  the  emotional 
pressures  of  the  momcnt^ — -undertake  to 
write  into  the  law  detailed  administi-a- 
tive  directions  to  apiily  to  a  specific,  nar- 
row situation.  If  we  should  require  the 
President  to  issue  .specific  regulations 
against  "boycotts  and  restrictive  trade 
practices"  as  has  been  .suggested,  those 
regulations  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
regardless  of  the  coui^tries  involved  and 

regardless  of  any   advoise   impact   on 

other  far  more  important  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  national  security. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
one  can  possibly  foresee  the  conseqtiences 
of  such  mandatory,  administrative  de- 
tail-type legislation.  That  is  why  the 
Congress  has  in  the  past  veiy  wisely  writ- 
ten the  Export  Control  Act  .so  as  to  leave 


administrative  discretion  in  the  hands  of 
of  the  President — and  that  Is  exactly  the 
way  we  should  continue  this  law. 

In  their  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  witnesses 
for  the  administration  stressed  that,  al- 
though the  administration  is  very 
strongly  opposed  to  restrictive  trade 
practices  against  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  they  could  not  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  specific  administrative  ac- 
tion regardless  of  the  circumstances  that 
may  actually  develop  in  the  future. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  require  specific  reg- 
ulations be  put  Into  effect  is  dii-ected 
again.st  American  businesses  who  are  en- 
gaged in  international  trade  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  area.  The  amendment  would 
prohibit  American  businessmen  from 
doing  certain  things.  This  amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  Arab  nations  from 
continuing  their  boycott  efforts.  This 
amendment  would  not  penalize  the  Arab 
nations  for  continuing  their  efforts.  The 
only  ones  to  be  penalized  would  be 
Americans. 

Aside  from  the  very  important  and 
fundamental  policy  consideration  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  have  broad  discretion  imad- 
ministcring  the  Export  Control  Act,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  even  if 
this  policy  consideration  were  not  iii- 
volved  the  suggestion  now  before  you 
would  still  be  most  unwise.  If  we  cou'.d 
assume  that  it  would  result  in  terminat- 
ing the  Arab  boycott  efforts  a'-^ainst  Is- 
rael, thcit  we  might  be  justified  in  ex- 
perimenting with  it.  If  we  could  assume 
that  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would 
in  net  result  be  better  for  America's  eco- 
nomic interests,  better  for  America's  for- 
eign policy  interests,  then  we  could  take 
a  chance  on  experimenting  with  thL' 
suggestion. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  one 
cannot  assume  any  of  these  things.  The 
Hou.'^e  is  urged  to  approve  this  bill  in  the 
form  recommended  by  your  committee 
Exten.sion  of  the  Export  Control  Act  in 
this  form  will  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sufTicient  authority  to  dca'. 
with  all  matters  relating  to  export  con- 
trol, including  the  Arab  boycott  situation. 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  most  ap- 
propriate.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  H.'XLPERN  1. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  question  of  controvcr.sy  in  this  leg- 
islation, H.R,  710.5,  is  the  provision 
adoped  by  the  committee  relative  to  the 
Ai-ab  boycott.  On  this  section  of  the  bill 
before  us  we  deliberated  the  issue  at 
length — the  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  and  thcic  was  no  question  of  the 

committee's  position  opposing  this  boy- 
cott. 

The  only  question  wa.s  on  how  this  can 
be  effectively  accomplished  through 
amendment  of  the  bill  extending  the  Ex- 
port Conti'ol  Act. 

I  had  hoijed  the  committee  wotild  adopt 
stronger  language  than  that  contained 
in  a  declaiation  of  policy. 
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The  subcommittee's  hearings  con- 
vuiced  me  more  than  ever  of  the  need  for 
language  not  only  expressing  our  op- 
nosition  to  boycotts,  but  to  provide  means 
to  "prevent  American  firms  from  partic- 
ipating in  any  boycott  canied  out  by  a 
fcreisn  nation  to  further  its  own  prjlit- 
ical  objectives  aimed  at  a  country 
hiendly. to  the  United  States. 

I  feel.* and  I  am  sure  each  of  you  feels, 
^e  have  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
American  busines.sman.  We  have  an 
ofalisation  to  prevent  American  business 
fr:ra  being  used  as  pawns  in  a  foreign 
pV.:tical  situation.  We  have  i#n  obliga- 
tion, as  Members  of  Corgress  to  prevent 
harassment,  intimidation,  and  black- 
nailing  of  American  business  by  a  for- 
csr.  nation. 

The  subcommittee  did  approve  lan- 
nage  setting  forth  a  declaration  of 
pc'.:cy.  This  was  well  and  good  as  far 
ii  ::*went.  In  fact,  it  was  virtually  the 
5j.rr.e  language  as  the  finst  part  of  the 
:cr:=la::cn  that  I  offered  in  the  subcom- 
r^::ee,  which  was  identical  w^th  the  leg- 
jlitior.  introduced  by  30  of  our  col- 
lea  rue  in  this  House  and  by  30  Members 
;f  :h.?  other  body. 

But  our  amendment  had  a  .second 
--.-' — and  that  is  the  part  that  had  teeth, 
i.-d  that  is  the  part  that  was  left  out  of 
'  ±.e  ccmmi:tee  amendment.  Just  to  say 
-f  appose  boycotts  is  like  saying  we  op- 
pose "sin.    But  what  do  we  do  about  it? 

Trifi.  zh.i  committee  also  ir.cluded  the 
Tcrtl  "information"  in  the  Presidential 
av::hority  section  of  the  act — in  other 
Tcrds.  they  included  information  as  part 
-.:  ^he  jurisdiction  the  President  may 
30'  :n. 


3-.::i  :o  leave  this  to  the  President — 
x-.-^c.  due  respect — is  not  enouih.  Li'tle 
.:  anything  has  been  dene  for  the  past 
15  jears  to  thwart  this  boycott.  I  do 
r.ci;  think  we  can  hold  cut  much  hcpe 
:.jr  ex-rcutive  aciion  without  stronger 
■^nr-:a  re. 

"^•r  'nave  had  declaratior^  of  policy  in 
:ti:er  instances  written  into  legislation 
bei:re.  For  e.xample.  our  fore! in  aid 
ciU  'oniains  anf.bias  clauses,  anriargres- 
scn  clauses,  and  so  foith.  But  it  is  Left 
ip  '/O  uiie  adminiitration  to  implement — 
md  we  all  know  that  this  has  never 
Seen  done. 

5c  it  Ls  one  thing  for  Congress  to  e;!c- 
?r«s  it3  sense.  In  this  case,  to  set  forth. 
-.  v.e  declaration  of  our  trade  pcUcy. 
our  c-pposition  to  boycotts,  and  in  turn 
aok  -hat  rules  be  prom-xl.;a:cd  :■:•  Int^le- 
r.en:  the  declaration. 

I  :-rei  we  should  leave  7.0  question  in 
this  lesiLsIatlon.  Let  us  say  we  do  not  like 
this    intimidation    and    fc'.ackmatlir-,s:    of 

.*-n-!ncar-  business  and  'cacic ::  up  by  pro- 
riding  means  to  eliminate  it.  And  that 
is  all  the  advocates  of  this  ant endment 
vruld  do. 

True,  we  cannot  lesiolate  xs  to  what  a 
for^jiin  power  can  or  cannot  do  m  regard 
A)  its  cwn  nationals,  bu:  we  cenainly 

can  and  should  Ie<rishtre  in  regard  to 
esrabltsiting  standards  :  :.r  Ainer'.can 
business  :o  follow.  That  is  all  we  w'no 
a-'sociated  ourselves  with  the  supplemen- 
tal views  want;. 

I  should  point  out — and  this  is  im- 
portant— that  a  majority  of  the  comntit- 
tee  signed  the  supplemental  views  sup- 


porting this  position.  This  is  unheard 
of.  Although  the  vote  was  14  to  11  in 
committee,  and*  the  amendment  did  not 
prevail,  there  Vere  7  ab.sentees  and  1 
who  abstained  from  voting  at  the  time. 
This  position  v.as  reversed  in  the  report 
with  17  members  actually  si:;ning  the 
supplemental  views,  with  1  additional 
member  not  available  at  the  time  but  who 
has  since  declared  his  a;;rf;ement  with 
these  views,  making  it  a  total  of  18  rnem- 
ber.s — a  clear  majority  favoring  this  sijp- 
plr-mental  iancuauc. 

A.'ude  from  the  immorality  and  injus- 
tice involved  with  the  existing  Arab  boy- 
cott prs/itices  which,  in  them.selves, 
should  be  ample  ba.'.is  for  this  type  of 
corrective  legi.slation,  the  arnendm'^-nt 
can  be  fully  justified  as  being  in  keeping 
wiih  U.S.  trade  policy  to  promote  free 
trade,  to  improve  balance  of  paymen'.s, 
and  to  eliminate  unwarranted  trade  bar- 
r.ei\s. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  fully 
convinced  me  that  trade  with  the  Arabs 
would  not  be  seriously  affected.  To  the 
con  rar^-,  I  think  in  the  long  run  effective 
!f::iislation  enacted  here  will  ultimately 
improve  our  trade  picture  in  the  Middle 

Incidentally,  as  a  final  fiote.  I  should 
point  out  that  the  testimony  brought  out 
tha'  there  was  not  a  single  known  in- 
stance of  opposition  on  the  part  of  A.mer- 
ican  bu.=iness  to  the  provision  prohibiting 
participation  in  this  boycott  practice. 

The  major  objection  voiced  by  arimin- 
istra'ion  spokesmen  was  that  the 
adoption  of  stronger  language  -^-ould 
place  the  Un.ted  States  m  the  .nc^.n- 
sistent  position  of  opposing  economic 
boycotts  m  the  Middle  East  whi'.e  at  the 
same  time  fostering  an  economic  boycott 
in  the  Western  H'imu-.phere  again.-.t  Cu'ia. 
But  there  is  an  e.ss*^nt;al  difff^r^-nce  be- 
tween the  two.  for  the  Arab  boycott  is  a 
secondary  boycott,  while  our  economic 
deprivation  program  again.st  Cuba  is  not. 
We  may  discourage  ether  nations  from 
supplying  Cuba  with  critically  needed 
good.?',  but  if.  for  example,  a  Bntish  f.rm 
decides  to  sell  bujes  to  Cuba  ws  do  not 
bcycctt  that  'rm.  Under  the  Arab  boy- 
cott— the  secondary  boycott — such  a 
f.rm  would  be  sub.,ect  to  the  boycott.  I 
thjok  this  is  a  "ery  intucr'ant  d:.--inctivtn 
to  keep  m  mind. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  need  tne 
definitive  Ian?iuage  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  -American  businessman,  to  pro- 
mcte  free  trade  and  t.:  shew  the  world 
that  the  US  Gcvernntent  will  not  be 
bullied  or  intintida'ed.  -And  I  ask  all  who 
are  interested  :n  f-stering  these  causes 
tc  vote  t.iday  :cr  e^ec'ive  ac'icr.. 

Mr  FAT1VL-\:v  Mr  Chantnan.  I  r»eld 
1}  minutes  to  the  jentleinan  frcm  Ohio 
■  Mr  AsH' ET ' 

Mr  A,SHI_ZY  Mr  Cha-rman.  tlte  bill 
'cefore  us.  H.R.  T1Q5.  is  essentially  a  very 
siziple  proposition.  It  is  a  bill  which 
seeks  siniply  ;c  ex:enci  :i:e  E:r;cr:  Cm- 

trol  Ace  of  1349  f.:r  a  period  zi  4  years. 
TltiS  act.  as  we  r.ave  ccme  to  ki-.ow  ever 
the  years,  furnishes  rite  'casic  authcrity 
f  3r  control  :f  ^xpcr's  to  Cimmunist  bioc 
ocuncnes.  fur  restricting  the  ouif.ow  of 
scarce  materials  and  for  reg-alaticn  of 
export.s  m  furtherance  of  C  S.  foreign 
pclicy 


Mj.  Chairnifin.  there  was.  as  mieht  be 
fxp^T.tfd,  no  controversy  whatever  of 
the  need  for  th,  extension  of  4,hf"  Export 
Control  Act.  It  is  an  unfortimaf/-  ffict 
of  life  thfit  thl.t;  legi.slation  continue.^  to 
be  very  urgently  needed  as  a  weapon  in 
the  cold  war  in  which  we  continue  t/)  be 
eri"agfd. 

It  was  the  consen.<%u.s  of  thf>  committee 
that  a  4-:/far  period  v.ould  afford  the 
Congress  adequate  opfjortunity  for  pe- 
riodic revip*. 

'ITif  bill  contain.s  two  arnendm'Tit'j 
-f:Y\'v\\  are  worthy  of  mention;  one  of^ 
whK'h  is  cVimpleteiy  nf)nr.ontrov'r~.i?il, 
and  the  othfr  of  which,  as  ha.s  be'^:n  m«^n- 
tioned,  raises  a  ver;-  difficiilt  and  r^tYv- 
catei.-:sue. 

The  simpler  amendrr.<:nt  would  au- 
thorize cjvj]  monetary  p'Tialtifs  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  for  violation  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  a.-;  a  .=;  ippl^ment  to  othT 
penalties,  .tome  of  :>ih.ch  ar^^  more  leni- 
ent and  -som^j  more  .-.evfre  t.han  tho<;'i 
alrf^dy  in  th^;  act. 

7he  more  difficult  amendment  .s^ek.s  to 
be  responsive  to  the  problem  raised  by 
pres.=;ures  put  upon  American  bu.sine^s- 
m^;n  and  bu.viness  concem.s  in  an  effort 
to  facilitate  or  implf;ment  V<ycotts  ''•r 
rettrictive  trade  practices  asr.^inst  cou.-.- 
trlas  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

As  we  have  heard,  this  situation,  in  .t.=: 
most  graphic  form,  is  illustrated  by  the 
A,r3b  boycott  3gain.=;t  Is.-ael 

Th^  committee  heard  witnes^ies  from 
the  D'^-p^.'-tment  of  State  and  th^  D-^pgr'.- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  7.itnesses  from 
industry,  and  Members  of  Congrf"«. 
Each  and  f-very  ons  of  the  witnesses  -^cho 
testw'ifid  deplored  tne  faC.  of  the  Arab 
boycott. 

There  was  no  di.sagTeent.'nt  a-s  tA  how 
thi.<5  boycott  is  being  implemented  by 
the  Arab  Leagije.  Very  =;imp:y.  what 
happens  is  that  an  American  concern 
■^.aa'/i.r.T,  to  do  bu.sine.ss  m  one  of  the 
Arab  States  receives  a  questionnaire  in- 
si.sting  upon  certain,  imformation  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  materials  going  into  the 
product  which  the  American  f.rm  seek.s 
to  sell  and  information  a-«!  to  whether 
or  not  the  American  f.rm  also  does  o'lsi- 
ne.ss  With  Israel.  If  the  A.mftrlcar.  f  .t.i 
refuses  to  ans-ver  it  runs  the  risk  of  'oe- 
ing  boycotted  by  the  Arab  State  in  ques- 
tion. 

As  I  say.  this  .v.tu.ation.  which  i.<!  not 
a  new  one.  is  one  which  -^vas  deplored 
by  each  and  eveiT  one  of  the  witnesses 
'.teard  'oy  the  tcmmittee  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  D'^'P^.r'ment  of 
C'lmmerce  witr.e.s.ces  .r.d:cat."-d  v^rj' 
.'trongly  that  it  xaj;  the  policy  of  'he 
Un.ted  States  to  re.sist  such  boycott  °t- 
f.jits  aimed  at  third  party  ccunti-les 
friendly  to  the  United  States 

The  real  issue  -hat  presented  it.^eif 
was  iocw  this  resistance  should  be  im- 
clemented. 

Mr    Y.\T'ES      Mr    Chairman    "vll  the 

rr-r.rleman  v:eid' 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  -leld  :•-  m"  f.-:e"d 
from  HI -.r.c I.- 
Mr Y.^TZS  I;  as  :he  vitne.<;ses  vs- 
tif.ed.  the  policy  01  the  Unit<'d  Sfat**  i.s 
to  resist,  'he  ^'ffort  'c  compel  adher='nce 
to  -h..e  bcycctt.  would  it  not  make  the 
-.ask  of  such  -.ff.c-.als  easier  if  it  w-^r= 
written  int»t  ia-^-"     The  icr  l-.as  r.cf  been 
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administered  well  under  provisions  which 
permit  the  exercise  of  discretion.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  ousht  to  give  direction 
to  the  officials,  make  specific  their  task 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  congressional 
intent. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  question  of  my  illustrious  friend  from 
Illinois,  because  this  is  exactly  the  con- 
clusion at  which  the  committee  arrived. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  policy  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  does 
oppose  such  boycotts  and  restraints  of 
trade.  For  this  reason  the  broad  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  was  to  put  this 
into  writing  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  our 
law,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
ter defining  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  but  really,  which  is  much  more 
important,  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President  by  giving  him  new,  added  au- 
thority as  a  basis  for  his  aciions  to  im- 
plement the  policy. 

Let  me  put  ft  this  way:  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  President  is  limited  in  tiie 
ar^tions  that  he  can  take  to  register  the 
cfpposition  of  the  United  States  to  boy- 
cotts and  restraints  of  trade  aimed  at 
thu-d-party  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  added  lan- 
guage written  into  the  bill  that  is  before 
us.  the  President  then  would  have  au- 
thority to  take  specific  action.  It  was 
the  feclinci:  of  the  committee,  at  least  at 
the  time  that  the  vote  was  taken,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  specific  acts 
aimed  at  implementing  this  statement  of 
policy  to  the  President  who,  aft<?r  all, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  In  all  deference  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  a  very  difficult  problem  was 
raised  as  to  whether  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  of  simply  writing 
in  the  increased  power,  namely,  the  ex- 
panded authority  given  to  the  President, 
was  sufficient.  The  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
friends,  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
LMr.  Celler,  Mr.  M  .lter,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
PERNl  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt  '  and  many  others, 
would  have  the  committee  po  further 
and  would  have  this  body  go  further  by 
prohibiting  American  business  c^iccrns 
from  responding  to  the  requests  nor  in- 
formation from  the  Arab  League^  I  can 
only  say  this:  The  witnesses  a^carin":? 
before  the  Department  of  Commfcr-rce  ahd 
tlie'Deparlment  of  State  set  forth  in  very 
unequivocal  terms  that  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion would  jeopardize  our  own  informa- 
tion denial  programs;  would  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  forei'^n  affairs  in 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  that  situation  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dclicatii  and  more  and  more 
volatile;  "would  almost  surely  adversely 
afTr-ct  our  balance  of  payments;  and.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  mi^ht  very  well  result  in 
hurting  rather  than  helping  the  gallant 
H''  w  nation  of  Israel.  This  was  the  t(;sti- 
mony  of  the  top  officfal  in  the  Depart- 
nir  nt  of  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consum.ed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
find  an  inconsistency  with  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
interfere  with  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  with  their  other  testimony  to 
which  he  referred  in  which  tliey  said  they 
were  resisting  the  Arab  boycott?  In 
practice,  I  find  no  such  resistance.  That 
is  why  I  favor  the  supplemental  views  in 
the  report  of  the  17  memberjs  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  will  support  tha  amendment 
they  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  real  duestion  that 
presented  itself  in  that  connection  was 
with  respect  to  the  method  used  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  meat  this  type  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  League  in 
implementing  its  boycotts.  Tlie  State 
Department  witness,  Mr.  Bfill,  felt  quite 
strongly  that  it  could  be  more  successful 
in  coping  with  the  boycott  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  rather  than  by  outlawing  or 
prohibiting  American  bu.--iae.--smen  from 
responding  to  questionnairc$. 

The  thrust  of  his  testimory  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  really  cannot  expect  the 
Arab  States  to  respond  to  t»he  suggested 
amendment  other  than  by  finding  new 
ways  of  securing- the  same  information; 
only  then  it  would  be  less  itliable  infor- 
mation. And  it  was  his  thous^ht  that 
although  the  motive  behind  the  amend- 
ment is  beyond  question,  it.s  result  mii^ht 
be  very  injurious  to  the  very  country  that 
we  seek  to  assist  in  so  many  fiays. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmtn.  if  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  will  yieldi  further,  did 
the  witnesses  who  advanced  that  conten- 
tion delineate  in  any  respect  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
country  of  Israel,  which  is  tlie  country,  I 
assume,  the  gentleman  is  referring  to'? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
Americqja  firms  that  ara  generating 
enormouB  trade  with  the  Arab  States  and 
with  Israel.  Last  year  the  U.S.  exports 
to  the  Arab  States  amountetl  to  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
This  in  turn  resulted  in  a  Er  t  favorable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  United  States 
of  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  volume  of  exp  it  business  the 
United  States  did  with  Isrfiel  last  year 
was  approximately  .SLJO  million,  and 
something  approximately  half,  of  that 
resulted  in  a  net  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Many  American  businesses  have 
succeeded  throu-h  the  effort  of  the  State 
Department  and  throu-h  the  effoits  of 
their  own  representatives  abroad  in  do- 
ing business  both  in  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  Srcretary  Ball 
that  if  the  prohibition  suggested  in  the 
amendment  were  to  become  law,  the  Arab 
League  would  find  ways  of  ndducing  in- 
formation nece.s.sary  for  further  punitive 
steps  against  American  firn^.  both  those 
that  presently  do  business  with  Isi'ael 
and  in  the  Arab  States  and  those  wh;ch 
simply  seek  to  do  business  with  the  Ariib 
States. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
distinguished   friend   will  jleld    furllier. 


what  could  the  Arab  Leag 


lie  do  under 


those  circumstances  that  they  are  not 
now  attempting  to  do?  I  believe  we  mu.st 
call  a  halt  to  surrendering  to  the  ef- 
frontery of  the  Arab  League.  It  has  no 
rigriit  to  demand  the  information  whicli 
the^•  have  demanded.  \Vc  should  have 
refused  long  ago  to  permit  the  subjection 
of  our  business  community  to  such 
questions. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Again  I  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  men  experienced  in  our 
State  Department  who  feel  quite  stronslv 
about  this,  and  I  must  say  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  conducted  th-^' 
hearings,  and  for  the  membership  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  were  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Ball,  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  regarded  by  the"  Arab 
States  as  being  pro-Zionist  and  anti- 
Arab  and  would  result  in  a  worsening  of 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Arab  countries;  and  that  the 
Arab  Slates  might  perfectly  well  turn  to 
our  European  competitors  for  the  goods 
and  services  we  now  provide  and  whicli 
are  so  important  to  us  as  a  trading 
nation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
distinguished  friend  will  yield  further,  I 
assume  the  European  competitors  to 
whom  they  refer  are  competitors  who  arc 
not  dealing  with  Israel  i>reGently;  if  they 
v.-ere.  they  would  be  in  the  same  position, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  us  suppose  that 
they  are.  I  would  say  to  the,  gentleman 
this,  that  the  proposed  amendment  is 
the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  any  country 
to  resi)ond  to  the  boycott  in  this'maimer. 

There  have  been  efforts  to  counter  the 
boycott  on  the  part  of  our  sister  nations 
throughout  the  world,  but  on  the  same 
informal  basis,  the  same  case-by-case 
basis,  that  our  State  Department  has 
been  using. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  have  said  is.  perhaps,  somewhat  beside 
the  ])oint  although  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
give  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
the  background  as  to  the  considerations 
with  which  our  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned. I  say  that  perhaps  it  is  not  en- 
tirely in  point  because  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  tliere  may  be  agreement  on 
an  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  one 
of  our  colleagues  to  bring  together  in 
acceptable  compromi.'^e  the  conflicting 
positions  that  I  have  outlined. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  the 
form  suff<;rcKtcd  by  the  language  read  by 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  It  is  nc".- 
language  that  has  been  drafted  only'  in 
recent  hours  and  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  pay  jiarticular  attention  to  it 
when  it  is  offered.  It  docs  represent  a 
means  of  solving  a  delicate.  ditTicult  sit- 
uation, hopefully  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tho.-^e  who  have  been  on  opposing  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ai)ijreciate  the  gen- 
erous amount  of  time  which  has  been 
yielded  to  me  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

M:-.  WIDNALI,.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my;e!f  .such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  a  i^eriod  of  years, 
we,  as  mcinbeis  of  Congress,  have  given 
tc  the  Executive  much  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  foreign  affairs 
and  many  times  have  succumbed  to  the 
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position  that  the  White  House  wanted 
to  take  in  order  to  provide  what  we  called 
a  more  flexible  position  for  the  Executive 
and  not  to  interfere  with  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  believe  'his  has  been 
very  wise  in  most  instances.  However, 
urifortunatcly.  I  believe  a  number  of 
times  we  have  abandoned  a  jjo.sition  that 
the  American  people  wanted  us  to  take 
to  express  forcibly  to  the  world  and  to 
the  Executive  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  felt  was  meanin'jful  with 
respect  to  our  own  position  of  leade!-.ship 
in  the  free  world  and  our  own  desires  for 
freedom  and  liberty  for  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  encom- 
passes .something  that  I  feel  is  a  perfect 
example  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  where  the  pres.sures  are  for  Con- 
gress to  keep  its  hands  off  as  v,e  move 
into  a  new  i^hase  of  export  control  and 
the  continuation  of  the  present  act. 
However,  we  are  faced  with  the  fac+s  of 
life  with  reference  to  tlie  Middle  Ea.st. 
where  there  is  an  Arab  boycott  that  has 
been  going  on  to  some  extent  as  a  result 
of  our  own  action  or  inaction,  hov.ever 
you  want  to  term  it.  In  otlitr  words, 
we  have  condoned,  in  effect,  that  boycott. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.culd  like  to  read  for 
the  Record  the  .supplemental  views  that 
were  signed  by  17  of  he  33  members  of 
the  Lfou.se  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  respect  to  restrictive 
trade  practices  and  boycotts: 

We  compliment  the  c'lmmittce  for  .ndopt- 
ir.g  a  very  clear  dccl.Tr.'xtlon  of  policy  s. gainst 
restrictive  tmde  practices  .itkI  boycotts. 
The  language  as  added  to  the  bill  by  the  sub- 
committee amendment  is  tlie  exact  language 
of  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  In 
sbout  CO  bills  that  were  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
Hoi',.?e.  does  not  go  far  enough  because  it 
:  .;:s  to  implemriu  this  declaration  of  policy. 
It  Is  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  Com- 
*  merce  Department  both  testified  before  com- 
n-.ittccs  in  both  Houses  ol  Congress  that  the 
declaration  of  policy  is  m  accord  wiih  Amcr- 
icau  principles  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  s;iy 
they  deplored  the  Arab  boycott'^  and  the  re- 
Etrfctive  trade  practices  indulged  in  by  some 
of  the  Arab  countries  and  ihat  sia:h  conduct 
is  to  be  cctndemncd. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  also  indicated  that 
on  their  so-called"  case-by-case  review  oi 
complaints  against  this  boycott  and  these 
restrictive  trade  practices,  they  have  done 
little  or  nothing.  Their  testimony  before 
the  committees  of  bo'h  Houses  indicates 
that  even  if  we  adopt  this  declaration  of 
policy,  they  do  not  intend  to  change  their 
practice,  taut  will  contliuie  to  review  these 
matters  on  a  casc-by-case  basis,  doing  what 
they  think  may  bo  indicated  should  be  done 
in  each   c;«4p. 

This  will  bo  deliberately  itying  in  the  face 
Of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  best 
American  practices.  The  testimony  clearly 
indicates  that  when  a  large  bank  or  a  large 
company  applies  to  the  Stale  Department  or 
the  Commerce  Department  for  help  in  con- 
nection witJi  the.se  boycott  practices,  repre- 
sentations are  made  on  their  behalf  to  the 
Arab  governments  concerned  and  relict  is 
obtained.  But  wlicn  small  merchants  make 
complaints  to  the  departments  and  seek  help. 
they  get  a  lot  of  doubletalk  and  are  told 
either  to  comply  or  to  lose  their  right  to  do 
business  in  these  other  countries. 

This  is  a  double  standard  that  the  Congress 
must  not  permit  to  exist,    Tlie  only  way  we 


can  stop  it  Is  by  adopting  implementing 
language. 
The  li.nguage  as  contained  in  the  various 
bills  seeking  to  amend  th.e  Export  Control 
Act  was  quite  broad.  The  amendment 
offered  In  the  committee,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  14  to  11  with  1  member 
vciting  present  and  7  members  being  absent, 
is  not  as  broad  as  that  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal amcndmcnis,  Ii  now  meets  ihe  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  executive  deparvracnts, 
that  if  the  langui.gc  as  originally  proposed 
were  adopted,  it  would  po.ssibly  prohibit 
Americans  from  even  courteously  responding 
to  reqticsts  and  indicating  that  the  American 
law  prohibits  their  giving  any  detailed  in- 
formation. 

The  amendment  as  offered  in  tlie  commit- 
tee and  which  will  be  oilered  vn  the  floor 
lakes  that  possibility  into  account  and  re- 
quires only  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  adopted  pvirstiant  to  the  declaration 
of  policy,  in  order  to  implement  the  declara- 
tion of  "policy,  shall  prohibit  the  furnishing 
of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements 
inconsistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy. 
No  one  can  or  should  object  to  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  an  American  employer  or  an 
American  firm  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
asking  what  one's  religion  is.  what  h:s  race 
is.  what  his  place  of  origin  may  be  or  that 
of  his  ancestors.  Despite  such  prohibiticns 
in  existing  law.  the  practices  cf  the  .State 
Department  ar.d  the  Commerce  Department 
give  permission,  if  not  direction,  to  Ameri- 
cans to  answer  to  foreipners  the  very  ques- 
tions which  thty  are  prohibited  from  asking 
of  or  answering  to  other  Americans, 

This  Is  an  intolerable  situation  and  it 
should  be  stopped  at  the  earliest  pos.sible 
moment. 

It  could  be  stopped  by  action  of  the  Com- 
merce Dep.irtment  or  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment without  this  legislation. 

Obviously,  they  have  not  stopped  doing  ii 
and  have  no  intention  of  stopping  this  prac- 
tice, unless  wc  direct  it  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. We  urge  the  enactment  of  such  ap- 
propriate legislation.     . 

Tlie  language  of  the  amendment,  which 
we  Will  offer  and  support  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  will  simply  read:  "Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  prohibit  the  furnishing  of 
inrormaiion  or  tne  signir^g  of  argeemcnts 
inconsistent  with  the  section  2(4)  hereof." 

Section  2(4)  is  the  declaration  of  policy 
rdopted  by  the  committee  which  reads:  •'The 
Congress  further  tleclares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  im- 
posed by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States." 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of 
straightforward  congressional  action 
against  the  Arab  League  economic  boy- 
cott of  Israel  are  intoning  the  shopworn 
phrases  "flexible  foreign  policy"  and 
•'tieing  the  President's  hands." 

In  llie  past  these  expressions  have  al- 
ways carried  the  day  against  congres- 
sional efforts  forcefully  to  deal  with  the 
Stikarnos.  Na.'Jsers.  and  others  who  de- 
light in  ridiculing  and  opposing  US, 
foreign  policies. 

To  those  who  bow  at  tiie  altar  of  a  so- 
called  flexible  foreign  policy,  forever 
sterili.'cd  against  congressional  exposure. 
let  me  say  this- 

Is  it  not  better  for  Congress  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  executive  than  to  have  the 
job  done  for  us  by  dictators  of  Nasser's 
ilk? 

Is  it  not  better  for  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled  to 
correct  a  policy  whose  inflexibility  has 
rewarded  those  who  would  pursue  a  policy 


of  economic  and  military  strangulation 
of  a  nation  we  helped  to  create? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Ls  only  one  mat- 
ter at  issue,  and  that  is.  Shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  continue  to  tolerate  the  Arab 
League  economic  boycott? 

Shall  we  merely  legislate  a  statem.ent 
of  congressional  intent  and  policy  that 
we  know  will  be  ignored  by  the  executive 
branch? 

Shall  we,  as  a  nation,  contmue  tacitly 
to  support  a  vicious  economic  boycott? 

Shall  we  grant  to  American  business- 
men the  mear,s  by  which  they  legally  can 
escape  compliance  v.ith  Arab  League 
questionnaires  which  defy  every  principle 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded? 

Or  shall  we.  in  the  high  sounding 
name  of  "Presidential  discretion"  and 
••flexible  foreign  poLcy,"  once  again 
turn  the  other  check  to  foreign  interests. 

The    choice,    Mr.    Chairman,    is    that 

simple. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  fine  speech.  Doc^ 
not  Vne  gentleman  believe  that  both  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
oi  Com.mercc  can  be  rightfully  criticized 
for  having  laiuckled  under  to  the  Arab 
League  by  condoning  this  intolerable 
practice  at  the  same  time  saying  they 
condemn  it?  Is  that  not  what  their 
practice  has  WiH  over  the  years? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  has  been  a  beauti- 
ful case  of  walking  the  fence  without  tak- 
ing a  position  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

:\Ir.  LINDSAY.  I  should  first  like  to 
congratulate  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  for  the  -veiT  clear, 
logical,  and  moderate  talk  that  he  has 
jusi  given.  Indeed.  I  think  he  has  out- 
hned  the  case  for  congressional  action 
\  cry  clearly  and  veiT  simply. 

l" think  it  is  time  for  the  L':uted  State- 
to  do  eve.yrhinj  it  can  to  foil  the  Arab 
boycott. 

It  is  argued  that  for  the  United  States 
to  bear  down  on  this  boycott  would  un- 
dercut our  efforts  with  nations  cooperat- 
ing in  the  U.S. -sponsored  boycotts  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  I  say  there  is 
no  similarity  between  the  Arab  boycott 
and  ours,  and  I  am  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion. The  situations  are  not  parallel 
in  the  slightest.  Israel  under  no  circtmi- 
stanccs  can  be  called  an  aggressor  nation. 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  fall  iiito  the 
categoiw  of  direct  or  indirect  aggressors. 
Fuithermore.  even  in  the  case  of  Cuba 
or  North  Vietnam,  our  Government  does 
not  impose  secondaiy  boycotts.  We  do 
not  blacklist  any  British  firm,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  doing  business  with  Cuba; 
this  is  the  offense  wliich  I  think  is  chiefly 
to  be  struck  down  and  which  should  be 
struck  down  by  the  Congress  if  we  are  vO 
do  what  is  right  in  this  aiea. 

I  thuik  there  is  another  reason  to  de- 
mand stronger  action  by  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  the  Arab  boycott, 
arid  that  is  its  discriminatoiy  basis.  We 
have    a   strong   policy   in   this   country 
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against  inquiring  about  a  person's  race, 
reliffion.  or  national  oripin.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely by  asking  questions  such  as  these. of 
American  companies  that  the  Arab 
League  effectuates  its  boycott.  This  is 
an  intolerable  situation  and  one  which 
requires  a  firm  rule  designed  to  assist 
American  companies  in  resisting  these 
outrageous  demands.  Tiicreiore.  IVIr. 
Chairman.  I  endorse  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  sui^port  him  in  the  amend- 
ment that  he  is  preparing  to  offer. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remaA-ks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr?  Chairman.  I  yield 
•5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nev; 
York  I  Mr.  Celler  ] . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ashley  1  that  foreign  policy  is  ever 
consistent.  Different  methods  are  al- 
ways used  with  cespect  to  different 
countries.  Cuba  and  China,  for  exam- 
ple, camiot  be  placed  on  a  par  with  little 
Israel  or  placed  on  a  par  with  any  of  the 
Arab  States. 

I  would  say.  certainly,  that  holding  a 
trigger  at  the  heads  of  American  firms, 
demanding  that  they  answer  these  ques- 
tionnaires, is  most  obnoxious,  as  ob- 
noxious as  an  alligator.  For  the  United 
States  to  acquiesce  in  this  malpractice 
to  me  is  most  repulsive  and  to  most 
businessmen  is  most  distressing. 

The  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  with  cavalier 
complacency,  lend  support  to  this  Arab 
arrogance.  Unfortunately,  I  fear,  there 
are  quite  too  many  "Arabphiles"  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  State  Department. 
To  get  there  one  must  speak  Arabic. 
Ho-w  does  one  usually  leam  to  speak 
Arabic?  One  goes  to  Roberts  College  or 
to  the  American  College  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Beirut,  stays  there  6  years, 
and  learns  Arabic.  One  then  takes  on 
the  color  of  his  surroundings  in  Arabia 
and  becomes  more  Arab  than  the  Arabs. 
There  are  too  many  of  such  kinds  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  State  Department, 
and  that  is  where  policy  originates. 
They  influence  those  above  them. 

I  would  say  that  this  man,  Nasser,  who 
was  the  chief  engineer  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires and  the  Israel  boycott,  as  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  so-called  Arab 
» League,  is  a  so-called  megalomaniac. 
We  should  give  him  .scant  attention.  He 
is  as  pleasant  as  a  wart  on  one's  nose. 

The  Arab  League  leaders  themselves 
are  a  pusillanimous  lot.  If  we  show 
strength  and  courage  to  them,  they  quail. 

"We  .saw  what  the  Cha.se  National  Bank 
did.  It  said.  "We  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  questionnaires."  It  J[o.st  no 
business.  There  was  no  boycott  there- 
after against  the  Chase  National  Bank. 

The  Hilton  Hotels  thumbed  their  nose 
at  the  Arab  League  leaders.  What  hap- 
pened? Nothing.  They  prospered  in  the 
Arab  League  countries. 

When  Na.sser  and  his  cohorts  threat- 
ened Erhard,  Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Gei-man  Republic,  and  said,-  "If  you 
recognize  little  Israel  diplomatically,  we 
will  recognize  East  Germany,"  Erhard 
recognized  Israel,  .and  Nasser  and  the 
Arab   countries  did   not   recognize   East 


Germany.  The  threat  wa.'?  sound  and 
fury  and  .signified  nothing. 

So  we  see  that  v.hen  one  .^liows  a  bit 
of  courage  to  these  Arabs,  tl'.ey  withdraw. 
»     I  will  say  that  the  Arabs  would  con- 
tinue to  trade  wherever  it  i$  viseful  and 
advantageous  for  them  to  trade — regard- 
less   of    answering    quest ioniiaires.      We  '' 
would  not  lose  an  iota  of  tride  with  thc( 
Arab  countries  if  we  pa.ssedlthc  amcnd-V 
mcnt  which  I  slir.U  support,  :i!)on.';orcd  by  \ 
the  dist  nguished  gentlemam  from  New  | 
York  I  Mr.  Multek  ) .  I  ^ 

I  have  been  to  Israel  a  numjjer  of  times. 

1  wish  you  could  go  there  yourselves  and 
see  for  yourselves  the  wonderful  things 
that  little  countiw  has  done,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  enemies  who  want  to  plunge 
it  into  the  sea.  That  is  a  country  where 
the  flame  of  democracy  ijurns  brightly, 
and  wc  must  nurture  that  flame  wherever 
it  burns.  We  will  not  nurture  it  by 
insisting  that  American  firms  in  this 
cowardly  mamicr  truckle  to  the  Arabs. 
That  will  hurt  little  Israel. 

Such  action  will  not  nurture  of  the 
Israel  flame  of  democracy^. 

I  said  this  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  aed  CiUTcncy, 
and  those  who  have  heard  me  will  for- 
give repetition.  If  you  go  vp  Israel  you 
see  a  determination  among  tiliose  people 
in  little  Israel,  a  determination  as  firm 
as  a  rock  you  hold  in  your  liands. 

You  see  an  exaltation  there  that  is  as 
fierce  as  a  streak  of  lichtnin^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tmie  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  tlie  gentleman  ' 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CEII.ER.  And  you  see  a  wondrous 
courage  and,  above  all,  a  tremendous 
faith,  a  faith  ir.  their  flag,  a  faith  in 
themselves,  and  a  faith  in  their  country. 
They  do  not  wear  their  faith  as  one 
would  the  fashion  of  a  hat.  Theirs  is  the 
faith,  in  the  lansuage  of  Browning,  that 
can  move  mountains.  In  that  faith,  in 
that  exaltation,  and  in  that  Courage  they 
will  go  far  and  they  will  v.orst  the  Arabs 
eventually,  de.spite  the  fact  that  there  are 
40  million  Arabs  against  2  million  Jews. 
Therefore,  I  .say  that  the  Multer  amend- 
ment will  strengthen  and  not  weaken 
American  commerce  and  at  the  same  time 
help  little  Israel.  Now,  to  state  that  our 
State  Department  is  friendly  to  Israel, 
will  not  help.  As  to  Israel  our  State  De- 
partment is  long  on  preachment  and 
promises  and  short  on  performance. 
Somebody  once  said,  "Sometimes  our 
friends  are  more  troublesome  than  our  . 
enemies." 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  tile  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  our  eminent  dean  of  the 
House  for  his  mo.st  excellent  statement. 
and  I  wish  to  be  associated  iwith  iiis  re- 
marks. I 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  a,ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  He  has 
discussed  the  principle  involved  with  his 


usual  eloquence,  expressing  the  need  for 
legislation  against  the  boycotting  Amer- 
icans of  Jev.i.sh  faith  by  the  leaders  of  tlic 
Arab  States.  I  will  support  the  Multer 
amendment.  I  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
c  i;:,mittce  to  accept  ths  amendment. 
^Iv  Djily  sorrow  is  that  it  is  not  stronger 
and  is  not  mandatory  on  our  Govern- 
ment. I  have  long  sought  this  legislation 
ifi  previous  legislation  and  welcome  any 
amendment  to  recognize  the  right  of  ail 
Americans. 

I  thonk  thn  ^'f  ntlrman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yit'ld? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersp.v. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  gentleman  refers  to  sujjporting  the 
Multer  amendment,  do  you  mean  the 
Multer  amendment  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  committee  report, 
but  I  think  his  amendment  v,ill  soon  be 
read  to  the  House. 

Th'-  CHAIRMAN.  Tlic  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WIDNALI..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  reque.='ts  for  time. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Multer  1. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
and,  in  fact.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  !  Mr.  Celler  1  in 
referring  to  the  Multer  amendment,  wa.s 
referring  to  the  Multer  amendment 
which  I  will  read  in  a  moment.  It  is  not 
the  same  as  that  in  the  supplemental 
views  that  has  been  read  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  fMr.  WidnallI. 
It  is  much  stronger  and  adds  a  great  deal 
of  strength  to  the  bill.  I  think  that  it 
will  do  what  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  IMrs.  Kelly!  referred  to,  that  is, 
it  will  make  mandatory  that  which  we 
declare  here  as  policy. 

I  think  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  Houso  that  the  declaration  of  policy 
as  contained  in  this  bill  is  good  and 
should  be  irmplemented.  I  trust  that  the 
implementation  will  be  found  in  the 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  after  the 
biH  is  read  and  open  for  amendment.  I 
refer  to  this  amendment  not  as  the 
Multer  amendment  but  as  the  Multer- 
Halpern  amendment.  We  struggled  over 
this  languaae  long  and  arduou.^ly,  and  I 
think  wc  have  come  up  with  an  excellent 
result.  I  think  all  who  are  concerned 
will  agree  that  this  new  language,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted — and  I  trust  it  will 
be — does  the  full  .lob. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  first  to 
page  .5  of  the  bill,  please.  There  on  lines 
16  to  19  .you  find  the  declaration  of  i)olicy 
which  is  precisely  the  language  of  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  the  ,30-odd  bill? 
which  were  introduced  in  this  House  and 
some  30-odd  bills  which  were  introduced 
in  the  other  body.  That  declaration  of 
policy  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  re- 
.strictivc  trridc  practices  or  boycotts  fostered 
or  imposed  Isy  foreign  countries  against  otlicr 
countries   friendly   to   the    United    States. 
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The  Multer-Halpern  an^endment  docs 
not  touch  that  language.  It  continues 
that  language  and  adds  to  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  the  following  language: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States— 

And  this  is  the  new  language — 
to  encourage  and  request  domestic  concerns 
engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  materials, 
supplies  or  information  to  refuse  to  tcke  any 
action,  including  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion or  the  .signing  of  :!grccment..s  which  have 
the  eflcct  of  furtliering  or  supporting  the 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  forced 
or  imposed  by  any  foreign  country  against 
another  country  friendly  to  the  United 
SLites. 

Tills  gives  us  a  very  broad  and  com- 
plete declaration  of  policy.  I  do  not 
kno'.v  how  ynu  cotild  ado]Jt  any  language 
that  would  make  it  any  broader  or 
stronser;  that  would  say  that  tliis  coun- 
try and  American  citizens  arc  opposed 
tD "restrictive  trade  practices  and  opposed 
to  boycotts  and  ojjposed  to  doing  any- 
t!:in'4  that  would  further  them,  that  they 
f.ve  opposed  to  aiding  any  such  boycott 
of  a  foreign  country  a':;.nn.':t  raiother 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  for  the  implementation  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
Kelly  1  asked  for.  there  is  in  the  same 
Multer-Halpern  ame  idment.  this  addi- 
tional language.  The  act  is  further 
amended  by  nddir.g  at  the  end  thereof 
tiie  following  new  sentence — bear  in 
ir.ind.  you  are  now  extending  the  Export 
Control  Act  which  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance by  the  President  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  act— this  new 
language  will  read  as  follows:  Referring 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  now  called 
for  by  the  existing  act: 

Such  rules  and  regulation.s  sh;  11 
ment  the  provisions  of  section  2\,i) 
act^ 


implc- 
of  this 


Section  2' 4)  of  this  act.  when  you 
adopt  this  amendment,  will  be  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  which  is  already  in  the 
bill  and  the  additional  language  that  I 
have  read  to  you. 

I  .say  that  this  does  the  full  job,  gives 
us  a  comiilcte  declaration  of  policy 
against  restrictive  trade  practices, 
against  boycotts,  and  directs  an  imple- 
mentation of  that  poMcy, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  nentlcman  on 
his  amendment  and  ^ay  to  him  that  I 
think  it  accomplishes  the  basic  purposes 
of  those  Members  of  the  Hou.se  who  in- 
troduced legislation  on  this  subject  and 
who  feel  so  stroncly  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  .say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  *1  Mr.  Pat- 
MANl.  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee iMr.  Ashley  1  for  their  great  con- 
sideration arid  cooperation  with  us  in 
getting  a  full  record  on  this  matter. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  Multer]  and  the  i:enlleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  HAtPEFNi  ore  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  getting  vcit  broad  support 
for  the  bill  based  upon  the  record  which 
has  been  made  on  this  matter. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
much  of  the  credit  is  to  be  given  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  becaase  they 
approached  this  subject  with  an  open 
mind  and  with  a  desire  to  accomplish  the 
result  v.e  had  in  mind.  There  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  lan- 
guage to  be  used.  I  do  think  that  now 
we  liave  language  that  does  the  job  and 
everybody  can  be  hai^py  \^ith  it. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gcntlenian  yic]d? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  ^.Ir.  Chai>mrn,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  privileged  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  this  amendment.  I 
feel  It  is  strong.  It  sets  forth  our  oppo- 
sition to  restrictive  trade  practices  and 
boycotts.  It  requests  domestic  firms  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  such  practices. 
It  requires  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
promulcated  to  implement  the  declara- 
tion. 

Tills  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ls  a  big 
improvement  over  the  committee  lan- 
guage, I  find  it  TiOt  the  ultimate  that  all 
of  us  would  like,  but  it  certainly  is  ac- 
ceptable. It  dots  not  equivocate.  Short 
of  better  laiiguagc.  it  has  my  support. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  f-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  tiic  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Multer]  upon  the  lan- 
guaee  of  tl:e  amendment  v.iiich  he  pro- 
poses to  offer.  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to'-'ether  with  the  statement  which  the 
gentleman  has  made.  I  presume  will 
delineate  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
will,  in  effect,  do  away  with  this  economic 
inquisition  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  de- 
pend upon  the  rules  and  regulations,  as 
the  gentleman  has  stated,  to  implement 
the  languace  of  the  amendment.  I  know 
that  the  State  Department  will  be  gov- 
erned by  this  language  and  will  not. 
through  the  use  of  any  weasel  words  or 
any  weasel  rules  and  regulations,  attempt 
to  e.-^cape  from  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  the  promulgation  of  this  language. 
This  .should  put  an  end  to  this  blackmail 
and  this  boycott  by  the  Arab  countries. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  understand  the 
position  of  the  State  Department.  They 
desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Ob'.-i- 
ously  this  is  a  difficult  tiring  to  do. 

Our  Ambassadors  in  the  various  coun- 
tries do  all  they  can  to  retain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  irrespective  of  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  policies  of  these  cotintries  on 
others.  The  State  Department  very  nat- 
urally is  guided  by  the  reports  of  the 
various  Ambassadors  in  making  policy. 
They  say  they  oppose  the  boycott,  but 
want  each  case  treated  individually. 
This,  to  me,  seems  an  impossible  task. 

The  State  Department  favored  assist- 
ance to  Israel  to  make  it  an  economically 
viable  state.  Israel  no  longer  receives 
any  grant  aid  and  is  now.  I  believe,  to  a 
degree  economically  viable. 


Tlie  boycott  is  harmful  to  Israel's  econ- 
omy, yet  the  State  Department  is  satis- 
fied to  permit  its  continuance.  This  I 
cannot  understand. 

They  oppose  the  boycott  against  Amer- 
ican business,  but  oppose  an  act  that 
v.-ould  remove  it.  This,  I  also  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

It  seems  to  me  we  mu.'^t  rescue  the  State 
Department  from  what  I  believe  is  an 
untenable  position. 

The  Arabs  can  boycott  v.homsocvcr 
ihey  please:  but  that  does  not  mean  «e 
must  as.sist  them. 

As  I  see  it.  this  amendment  is' but  put- 
ting into  effect  a  declaration  m:.de  in  one 
of  cur  foreign  aid  bills  opposii:ig  boycotts 
and  blockades  rt,:u-iir.£t  Am.eiican  citizens 
and  American  business. 

Seventeen  years  ago  this  year  a  series 
of  armistice  agreements  were  signed  be- 
tween the  nev.ly  created  State  of  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  which  had  sought, 
unsuccessfully,  to/prevent  its  fotinding. 
Unsuccessful  in/rioir  attempt  to  destroy 
Israel  by  force  of  arms,  the  Arab  States 
have  contended  that  a  state  of  war  still 
e.xists,  and  have  moved  their  campaign 
of  action  against  that  country  onto  the 
economic  plane.  In  general,  this  has 
consisted  of  closing  the  Suez  Canal  to  all 
Israeli  ships  and  goods,  of  establishing  a 
blackUst  of  companies  which  do  busi- 
ness with  Israel,  as  well  as  boycott 
threats  against  companies  which  are 
considering  doing  business  with  Israel. 
In  actual  fact,  the  repercussions  and 
extent  of  this  attempted  economic  war- 
fare are  far  wider  than  the  above  list 
would  lead  the  uninitiated  observer  to  be- 
lieve. Along  VTith  those  ol  other  nations. 
American  manufactui-ers,  business  finns. 
traders,  importers  and  exporters,  and 
companies  engaged  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  commerce  have  been 
subjected  to  a  wide  variety  of  practices 
which  are  completely  contrary  to  the 
normal  course  of  international  trade. 

Nearly  15  years  ago,  the  Arab  countries 
created  the  Central  Arab  Boycott  of  Is- 
rael Office,  with  headquarters  in  Damas- 
ctis.  Designed  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Arab  States  in  their  economic 
warfare  against  the  State  of  Israel,  it 
has  a  semiofficial  status  within  the  Arab 
League.  Its  purposes  and  functions, 
however,  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
boycotting  operation.  It  not  only  sees  to 
it  that  Arab  countries  and  companies  do 
not  purchase  Israeli  goods  and  ser\-ices. 
it  extends  its  operations  to  a  secondary 
boycott  of  foreign  firms  who  have  any 
kind  of  dealings  with  Israel  whatever, 
and  even  a  tertiary  boycott  of  other  for- 
eign companies  who  d«al  with  the^e  com- 
panies. 

While  we  as  Americans  cannot  legally 
question  the  right  of  Arab  companies  or 
the  various  Arab  States  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  Israel  if  they  so  choose,  we  can  most 
vigorously  oppose  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiaiy  boycotts  which  they  attemp:  to  im- 
pose upon  American  firms.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Arab 
boycott  office  to  send  out  what  are  eu- 
phemistically termed  -questionnaires"  in 
the  event  a  company  is  suspected  of  com- 
mitting any  of  approximately  20  different 
possible  actions  which  entail  blacklisting. 
These    "questionnaires,"'    which   have.    I 
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think  legitimately,  been  termed  an  "eco- 
nomic inquisition.'  are  a  very  serious  af- 
front to  American  businessmen  pursuing 
their  legitimate  interests  and  ends.  They 
rt^iuire  an  answer,  for  failure  to  do  so  is 
iL-ually  tAken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
t'uilt.  They  require  notarized  evidence 
that  the  frnn  is  not  violating  any  of  the 
various  conditions  which  lead  to  boy- 
cotting action.  TThese  and  the  many  oth- 
er conditions  wfciich  the  boycott  office 
create  for  American  companies  are  de- 
meaning, embarrassing,  and  humiliating. 
It  is  my  fii-m  conviction  that  they  should 
also  be  illegal. 

The  Arab  boycott  has  as  its  main  pur- 
pjy^the  undennining  of  the  economy  of 
thelfetate  of  Israel.  In  order  to  achieve 
tliK  goal,  it  has  tried  to  draw  into  its 
a/niory  the  operations  of  companies  from 
all  over  the  globe.  As  many  others  have 
pointed  out,  this  is  an  incredible  exten- 
sion of  a  regional  dispute;  should  It  set 
a  precedent.  American  business  would 
become  involved  in  every  single  political 
dispute  the  world  over. 

However,  this  political  aspect  is  not 
the  only  one.  It  has  often  been  charged 
that  the  boycott  has  not  affected  Israel 
to  any  great  degree.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  effect  has  certainly  not  been 
that  intended  by  the  Ai'ab  states,  it  would 
be  false  to  claim  that  the  economy  of 
Israel  has  not  suffered.  Economists  hf^ve 
pointed  out  that  it  forces  an  uneconomic 
reallocation  of  resources — not  only  in  Is- 
rael, but  actually  in  the  Arab  States  as 
well.  Both  parties  to  this  dispute  have, 
in  fact,  been  hanned.  The  Israelis  are 
required  to  .obtain  some  goods  through 
v.holly  illogical  and  often  expensive 
channels,  while  the  Arab  States,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  operations,  are  similarly 
forced  to  obtain  replacement  goods 
which  are  often  iiiferior  in  quality  and 
workmanship  from  companies  not  on  the 
blacklist. 

Qyite  obviously,  also,  the  possibilities 
of  greater  foreign  investment  by  both 
American  and  European  companies  in 
the  Middle  East  are  seriously  hampered. 
Many  companies  are  simply  not  willing 
to  risk  large  capital  outlays  for  only  a 
portion  of  what  could  be  a  vast  and  very 
profitable  common  market. 

But.  let  us  also  consider  American  in- 
dtistry.  By  being  unneces.sarily  coerced 
into  choosing  one  market  rather  than 
both,  American  busines.smen  deprive 
themselves  of  additional  sales.  This  not 
only  deprives  many  of  the  economies  of 
larger  production  and  markets,  it  also 
lo'.vers  their  profit  potential  And,  from 
the  standpoint  of  tliC  United  Spates  as 
a,  whole,  this  boycott  artificiaHS'  limits 
the  quantity  of  tptal-  Americari  exports, 
a  factor  which  wc  ha\c  often  ppcn  told  is 
of  the  es.sonce  in  reducing  o^jr  balance- 
of-paymcnts  deficits. 

The  primary  purpo.se  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  is  to  assi.st 
American  business  in  overcoming  this 
artificial  wall  to  expanded  trade.  Some 
busincs.scs  have  coortoratcd  with  the  boy- 
cott in  order  not  to  lose  their  sales  and 
marlfcts:  others  have  curtailed  their 
trade  or  hesitated  to  fully  fxnloit  the 
potential  markets  which  do  exi.st:  and 
yet  others  have  categorically  and  vi'-'or- 
ou.-ly  rejected  any  attempt  by  foreign 


agents  to  tell  them  in  what  manner  they 
should  run  their  own  enterpr5s:cs.  There 
is  no  clear  and  meaningful  rca.son  why 
American  businessmen  should  be  forced 
to  answer  the  various  intcrroi'ations 
which  the  boycott  office  carries  out.  why 
they  should  be  required  to  obtain  special 
ailidavits.  or  why  American  Chambers  of 
commerce  or  other  trade  otniui^^ations 
should  be  forced  to  certify  commercial 
invoices  as  to  their  natiu'c  or  c  imuisiiion 
of  their  pioducts.  The  legist; iiun  'vhich 
has  been  introduced  to  amen^  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  is  desi-;nrd  solrly  for 
th.e  purpose  of  proieciin';  American  busi- 
iiessmcn  and  entorpri.scs  fi^jm  the  in- 
timidation and  harassment  jof  the  Arab 
boycott  office. 

Despite  the  clarity  djNpuipose  behind 
this  amendment,  and  ttie  demonstrable 
need  for  it.  there  have  been  f;orious  mis- 
statements of  its  intent,  as  i\ell  as  mis- 
interpretations of  its  appiiczibility.  It  is 
sad  to  report  that  among  thaj:-e  who  have 
been  guilty  of  sucli  misrepresentation, 
and  contradictory  public  jnd  private 
•utterances  about  ti:e  amtndiiK  nt  are  two 
departments  of  the  Government :  State 
and  Commerce.  Even  thoufih  they  have 
both  reiterated  their  opposition  to  such 
restrictive  practices  in  pilhciple.  they 
have  consistently  argued  th.at  making  it 
illegal  for  American  companies  to  I'c- 
spond  to  such  questionnanes  would 
seriously  impair  American  economic  poli- 
cies v.'ith  respect  to  Commlmist  China 
and  Ctiba.  for  example.  Thty  have  also 
claim.od  that  it  would  be  betttr  for  Amer- 
ican companies  to  learn  to  ^ve  with  the 
bo.vcott,  because  altering  tjio  situation 
might  endanger  American  relations  with 
the  Arab  nations.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  summarize  he)-^  all  of  their 
arguments — they  are.  I  thitk  it  is  fair 
to  say,  generally  contradictojy  and  seem- 
ingly unconcerned  with  any  of  the 
economic  or  moral  principla.s  which  are 
a  vital  part  of  this  question. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  conclu-sively 
that  there  are  many  American  and  Eu- 
ropean companies  which  have  refused  to 
knuckle  under  to  the  kind.s'  of  pressure 
and  threats  which  the  Arab  States  have 
brought  to  bear.  A  prime  example  has 
been  the  Hilton  hotel  chain:  another  lias 
been  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  and, 
probably  the  mo.st  commonly  known  ex- 
amples ai'e  the  various  aitliiies  which 
contintie  to  operate  services  to  both  Arab 
nations  and  Israel.  Evidejitly,  if  the 
Arab  countries  feel  that  the^'  have  moie 
to  gain  by  continuing  their  connections 
with  certain  companies  which  operate 
both  in  their  own  territory  ps  well  as  in 
iKrael,  the  provisions  of  the  boycott  arc 
overlookc-d  or  speciously  explained  ?way. 
Similai'ly.  it  is  obvious  that  a  rtain  of  the 
Arab  States  enforce  the  iitovi.  ion.s  of  the 
boycott  far  less  stringently  than  others; 
there  are  examples  too  numerous  to  de- 
tail of  comiianics  with  a  sales  ofTiee  in 
Israel,  or  an  a.ssembly  platit  theie.  or 
Israelis  among  their  stockhfjldeis,  or 
who  have  violated  some  or  all  of  the 
myriad  other  oflen.ses  agairst  the  boy- 
;ott,  whose  products  are  quite  obviously 

part  of  the  local  .scene. 

II  in  all.  the  Arab  attempt  to  boycott 
Israel  and  seriously  affect  her  (>conomy 
by  threatening  foi'cign  companies,  trad- 


ers, and  manufacturers  is  not  only  a 
breach  of  established  international  trade 
practice,  it  is  illogical,  unreasonable,  and. 
as  I  have  said  before,  it  should  be  illegaL 
Various  European  chambers  of  commerce 
have  come  out  sti'ongly  against  having 
manufacturers  and  busines.smen  in  their 
countries  sub.iect  themselves  to  such 
harassment  and  intimidation.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  similarly  support  American  business- 
men. In  fact,  tliis  amendment  pi-csents 
two  very  clear  alternatives:  either  Con- 
gress aijproves  of  it,  theicby  i)roiecting 
Amei'ican  bu.sinessmen  from  such  for- 
eign pressure,  or  Congress  fails  to  ap- 
pi'ovc  it,  thcrohy  putting  American  busi- 
nessmen at  the  mercy  of  any  and  all  for- 
eign countries  who  wish  to  extend  their 
disjmtes  into  the  arena  of  international 
trade  generally,  and  American  com- 
merce specifically.  These  are  the  alter- 
natives. It  is  Congress  duty  to  protect 
and  defend  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens;  unless  it  votes  to 
pass  this  amep.dment,  it  will  have  been 
derelict  i!i  this  duty. 

Mr.  WIDNALI..  Mr.  Chairman',  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  refer- 
ring to  the  previous  speaker.  I  would  just 
say  that  many  things  we  have  presumed 
to  intend  as  to  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  do  in  sonie  of  these  areas 
are  not  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  this  amendment  is  goinc;  to  be 
offered  at  this  time  which,  certainly,  is 
not  as  strong  as  the  one  where  17  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  signed  sup- 
plemental views. 

When  you  say  "to  encotn-age  and  re- 
quest." it  is  far  different  than  .soyins 
"prohibit."  The  word  "prohibit"  was 
the  intent,  becau.se  we  felt  this  was  the 
only  way  we  could  make  it  strong  enough 
as  to  v>'hat  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
was  and  what  should  be  done  in  trying 
to  eliminate  the  harmful  aspects  of  this 
boycott  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Arab  nations. 

Mr.'  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  v.here  this 
will  do  the  job.  If  I  could.  I  would 
certainly  go  along  with  what  is  being 
proi)osed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  right  now.  However.  I  fully  intend 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  the  original 
wordini!  cited  in  ihe  supplemental  viei"S 
of  the  members  of  this  committee. 

Mr,  MULTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  be  fair.  He  always  is  and 
he  always  has  been.  I  am  sure  he  is 
going  to  be  fair  now.  However.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  ought  to  tell  this  body  at 
this  time  that  the  declaration  of  policy 
as  contained  in  the  reported  bill  is  ex- 
actly as  it  was  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. We  have  every  word  wc  wanted 
exactly  as  we  offered  it  then.  It  is  in  the 
bill  now  on  page  5  thereof.  Now  we 
come  fo!-ward  and  by  the  Multer-Halpcm 
amendment  add  to  the  declaration  of 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 
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T^lr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froni^ 
New  Vo:k. 

Ml-  MULTER.  Now,  we  go  further 
and  \vc  add  to  that  declaration  of  policy 
additional  language.  As  I  said  when 
someone  threw  out  the  suggestion  when 
we  were  di-scussing  this  langun'je  that 
this  additional  declaration  weakens  the 
first  I  ?aid,  "All  rrght;  let  us  take  it 
out."  He  ran  away.  He  said,  "Oh,  no. 
no.  keep  it  in." 

Obviously,  it  does  add  not  just  some- 
thin"  but  a  great  deal.  If  the  gentleman 
will  just  look  at  it  and  bear  in  mind  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  not  taking  any- 
thing away  from  the  present  language 
bu'  adding  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal declaration  of  policy  there  is  an 
additional  declaration  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment shall  encourage  and  request  Amer- 
ican concer!is  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
these  restrictive  trade  practices  and  with 
these  boycotts. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  more 
important  and  what  is  not  in  the  present 
bill  is  that  we  add.  as  was  suggested  in 
the  supplemental  views,  in  order  to  im- 
plement the  declaration  of  policy— that 
is  the  language  I  used  in  the  supple- 
rental  views  tliat  17  of  us  signed— now 
we  will  add  to  this  oill  by  my  amend- 
ment this  language: 

Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  Implement 
the  provisions  of  section  2(4)  of  th:s  Act. 

And  section  2' 4'  is  the  declaration 
now  contained  in  the  bill,  plus  the  addi- 
tional declaration. 

In  answer  to  those  who  suggest  "im- 
plement by  rules  and  regulations"  will 
not  do  the  job,  let  me  say.  you  cannot 
implement  it  negatively.  You  have  to 
implement  it  positively,  and  the  State 
Department  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment must  issue  rules  that  will  imple- 
ment this  by  saying  i-o  American  fiTOs 
"You  cannot  answer  the.'-e  question- 
naires; it  is  nobody's  business  what  your 
religion  may  be  or  what  the  religion  is^of 
anyone  connected  with  your  firm.  You 
do  not  answer  these  que-<tions.  Y'ou  may 
do  nothing  that  will  in  any  way  aid  these 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  this  boy- 
cotting." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  n.ever  understood 
the  word  '  prohibit"  to  be  really  nega- 
tive. We  thought  that  was  very  posi- 
tive, and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.    MULTER.     Let    me    call    to    the 
gentleman's  attention  what  we  do  in  all 
statutes.    The  commandment  is  that  you 
Shall  not  steal.    We  do  not  write  that 
into  a  penal  code.    We  provide  that  he 
who  steals  shall  be  punished.     We   de- 
clare that  these  trade  practices  are  im- 
moral, we  say  that  these  practices  are 
wrong  and  bad.    Wc  say  we  will  implc- 
i>  ment  that  declaration   by  rules  which 
.sav  you  cannot  do  this  and  shall  not  do 
that.     But   bear   in  mind   in   this  same 
statute  you  have  criminal  penalties  and 
certainly   you   do   not   want   any   man, 
woman,"  or  any  American  concern  who 
innocently   may   answer   an   inquirj".   to 
be  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  a  crime 
because  they  did  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  policy  or  these  rules  and 


regulations.  The.'^e  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  require  that  the  American  pub- 
lic be  advised  of  the  declaration  of  policy. 
They  mu.st  be  fully  advised  of  all  its 
implications  and  then  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. I  think  this  does  a  full  job  with- 
out putting  any  innocent  American  con- 
cevn,  or  anvone,  in  the  position  of  being 
indicted  for  a  criminal  olIen.=^e  when  they 
did  not  have  any  intention  of  com- 
mitting any  crime. 

Mr.   JOELSON.     Mr.  Chairm.an,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mf.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  against  the  Arab  boycott. 

It  is  the  stated  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  promote  trade  and  encourage 
exports,  and  anything  inimical  to  such 
policy  should  be  removed.  Furthermore. 
we  must  protect  American  businessmen 
agaiiist  pressures  and  harassment  which 
vs  ill  discourage  trade. 

The  State  Department,  in  its  usual 
diplomatic  terms,  has  characterized  the 
A'-ab  bovcoit  as  "regrettable"  and  "un- 
fortunate." Not  being  so  polite.  I 
characterize  it  as  reprehensible  black- 
mail on  American  business. 

Concern  has  been  expre.'^sed  by  some 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
would  result  in  the  Arab  states  terminat- 
ing their  trade  with  the  United  States. 
I  would  remind  those  who  have  such 
miSETivings  that  we  still  sell  wheat  to  the 
Arab  nations  unc.er  Public  Law  480.  The 
Arab  States  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
denrive  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  480  by  terminating  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Some  have  also  expressed  concern  that 
we  would  be  favoring  one  "friendly"  na- 
tion as  against  another.  The  word 
"friendly"  is  hardly  applicable  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  which  is  cuddling 
un  to  the  Soviet  Union.  di.^rupting  peace- 
keeping activity  in  the  Congo,  and  whose 
leader  has  invited  the  United  States  to 
■jump  in  the  ocean." 

At  any  rate,  the  proposed  amendment 
wotild  not  favor  one  nation  as  against  an- 
other, but  rather  would  iiisure  neutrality 
so  that  American  business  y.;oul<J.  l^  free 
to  trade  with  both  Israel  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centleman  %ield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  >'ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  we  are  in  the 
position  we  have  found  ourselves  in  here 
m  the  House  where,  as  you  know  rnd  I 
know,  vou  march  up  the  hill  then  march 
down  acain.  We  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  in  this  matter,  and  1  think 
the  House  is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
hibition on  th.e  furnishing  of  this  in- 
formation. I  for  one.  and  I  know  many, 
manv  others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
are  sick  and  tired  of  providing  advisory 
language,  then  seeing  the  intent  and  the 
will  of  the  House  destroyed  by  those  who 
are  in  the  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Oovernment.  I  cannot  believe  that  us- 
ing the  words  "encourage  and  request" 
will  do  the  job. 


Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  Nev<  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  "Mf.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the   gentleman   3   additional   minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  geritlernan 
answer  this  t^uestion:  Would  you  take 
out  this  subdivision  'b;  of  the  declara- 
tion of  policy?  X^W  you  recommend 
that  we  take  out  "tf)  encourage  and  re- 

O'lPSt"? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Not  in  the  declara- 
tion of  policv.     It  could  be  taken  out. 
Mr      MULTER.    Would      you     rec- 


th£ 


o.mmeod  taking  it  out? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
sort  of  thing  we  have  done  over  and  over 
again  during  the  years  and  have  accom- 
plished nothing.  The  gentleman  will  see 
the  dav  when  he  will  reeret  it  because  the 
State  "Department  and  the  Comm.erce 
Department  did  not  implement  the  leg- 
islation in  the  way  you  hoped  that  it 
v.-ould. 
Mr.  MULTER.  ^^^am.endment  says 
lev  shall  do  so.  ^" 

..1. .  OTTINGER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  With  all  due  respect 
to  mv  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
admiration.  I  think  what  we  have  in  this 
amendment  is  merely  a  stronger  state- 
ment of  policy  than  that  included  in  the 
original  committee  bill.  With  respect  to 
that  oricinal  statement  of  policy,  the 
State  Department  testified  befoie  the 
committee  that  this  has  always  been  our 
policv  and  that  they  intended  to  con- 
tinue" to  take  each  matter  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  and.  in  effect,  do  nothing. 

The  new  Multer-Halpern  amendment 
purports  to  strengthen  the  committee  bill 
by  adding  a  requirement  that  the  State 
Il>epartment  implement.  But  what  do 
they  have  to  implement?  They  have  to 
implement  only  rules  and  regulations  to 
"encourage  and  request"  domestic  con- 
cerns to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  supplying 

e  teeth 
omm't- 

tee  version. 

Mr.  ML'LTER.  Do  not  emit  the  f.:-5t 
part  of  the  declaration  of  policy  from 
these  i-ules  and  regulations; 

First,  shall  implement  the  deo:ar:.t:on 
of  policy  which  is  'a'  to  wit — to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  cr  boycotts  and 
<b'  to  encourage  and  request  domestic 
concerns  to  refuse  to  cooperate. 

Mr  OTTINGER.. --Would  the  gentle- 
man accent  language  to  substitute  for  the 
words  -to  encourage  and  request"  the 
words  -ro  require"'!'  I  think  this  is  what 
will  be  necessaiT  to  see  that  the  State 
De^^artment  implem.ents  the  policy  to 
achieve  wh.-it  the  gentleman  seeks,  \yhat 
we  need  is  mandatory  lang-jace  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  proposed 
in  the  supplemental  views  subscribed  by 
a  m-.i-ritv  cf  cur  c.-^m:n:ttee-^:-.o:  merely 
the  precatory  language  prop.i.^ed  ill.  th:s 
compromise  amendment . 

^!r  MIT-TER.  I  be;  this  House  rnd 
be;  this  Committee— let  us  stop  quibbhng 
abr^ut  words.  The  lancuace  is  as  in- 
clusive as  we  can  make  it.  Now  to  add 
to  it  a  shall  or  must  provision  for  the 
implementation   of   this   declaratnn   cf 


'^- 


information.    There  are  no  more 
than  there  v.er^^n  the  cririr.al  c: 
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policy  is  mere  redundancy.  I  assure  you 
in  my  opinion  and  if  you  only  look  at 
this  fairly,  you  will  have  to  agree  that 
this  is  going  to  do  the  full  job  and  the 
State  Department  cannpt  run  away  from 
it.  # 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  quite  hon- 
estly, I  think  from  my  standpoint,  he  has 
done  too  good  a  job  with  his  amendment. 
I  take  the  view  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  the  rightful  prerog- 
ative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  generally  a  sad  day  whcn^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  seeks  trf- 
insert  itself  into  this  area,  particularly 
when  the  Pi-esident  has  indicated  the 
course  he  wishes  to  follow.  The  lan- 
guage that  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  Halpern] 
have  suggested,  quite  frankly,  goes  far 
beyond  what  normally  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  me.  But  we  have  sat  through 
days  and  weeks  of  hearings.  The  two 
positions  have  been  well  established. 
We  are  not  talking  about  an  area  that 
is  easily  reduced  to  a  common  denomina- 
tor. There  are  conflicting  views.  Those 
who  seek  Ac  compromise,  and  those  who 
rule  out  as  a  possibility  language  that 
can  bridge  the  two  positions,  I  say  do 
so  at  their  own  risk,  really.  I  would  sug- 
gest this  may  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  what  they  seek  to  accomplish.  I  do 
not  like  the  language  of  this  amendment 
because  I  think  it  goes  too  far  in  ham- 
pering the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
accept  it  with  reluctance  because  I  feel, 
in  the  best  interest  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  here,  it  provides  the  best 
means  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  re.si>ect  to  the  sup- 
plemental views  that  appear  in  the  report 
which  have  the  support  of  17  members 
of  the  committee  and  which  refer  to  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  and 
was  read  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  is  it  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment,  as  stated  in 
the  supplemental  views,  will  not  be  of- 
fered now  when  the  time  comes  for  offer- 
ing amendment's? 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  my  intention  to 
offer  the  amendment  I  have  read  and 
that  I  have  been  discussing  hei-e  this 
afternoon,  and  it  will  be  offered  in  lieu 
of  the  language  that  appears  in. the  sup- 
plemental views. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding as  well  that  no  Member  from 
the  other  side,  no  matter  whose  name 
appears  thereon,  will  offer  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
I  do  not  intend  to  quibble  with  the  gen- 
tleman. When  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern] 
worked  up  this  language  with  me,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  he  accepted  this 
and  I  accepted  i'^  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   !Mr.  Ashley]  indicated  he  would 


accept  it.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  I  Mr.  Patman]  indicated 
he  would  accept  and  that  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  end  of 
it.  I  tliink  we  have  a  good  compromise. 
But  it  looks  now  as  though  some  of  the 
minority  Members  do  not  wish  to  go 
along  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  , 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  I  intend  to  offer 
the  original  amendment  suggested  by  the 
17  who  signed  the  supplemental  views.  It 
w.U  be  offered  as  a  substitute'  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  MultkrI. 
That  amendment  is  something  which  has 
recently  been  drawn.  It  is  not  printed,  or 
circulated. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairi^an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY,  A  moment  ago  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashiey]  said  that 
the  amendment  went  too  fnr.  I  believe 
that  sometimes  Members  of  this  House 
forget  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  says  the  sole  authority  over  the 
control  of  exports  is  placed  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  I  do  not  believe  the  lan- 
guage goes  too  far  at  all. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Whether  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  or  goes  too  far,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  accept  it  as  ft  happy  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  "^ 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  May  I  com-  ^P" 
plim.ent  the  great  statesman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MulterI  and  the  others  who 
have  collaborated  in  the  selection  of  lan- 
guage so  plain  that  all  can  understand 
and  so  firm  that  none  \yould  dare  to 
ignore.  The  friendship  of  the  United 
States  for  the  State  of  Israel  is  deep  and 
enduring,  and  the  boycott  of  the  Arab 
States  aimed  to  harm  Israel  is  repusnant 
to  every  sense  of  decency  and  morality. 
I  read  from  a  telegram  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Milton  J.  Silberman,  speak- 
ing for  the  American  Zionist  Council  and 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  Jewish  Orga- 
nizations: "I  respectfully  request  that 
you  communicate  with  our  .entire  Illinois 
delegation  our  feeling  that  they  support 
regardless  of  party  the  philosophies  of 
the  Multer-Halpcrn  amendment  which 
prohibits  cooperation  v.ith  boycotts." 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thani  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chai^-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSE'VELT.  I  wish  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  to  say  that  I  must  disagree  with  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio.  Tbere  is  a  place 
In  foreign  policy  for  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  ascd  restraint. 
I  believe  the  amendment  t^hich  he  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Hal- 
pern] have  worked  out  will  do  the  job 
effectively  and  affirmatively.     I  hope  it 


will  be  upheld  by  the  House.  Tlie  execu- 
tive branch  has  not  always  been  clear  in 
this  matter. 

The  Department  of  State  lias  always 
been  reluctant  to  take  firm  action 
against  the  boycdtt  and  similar  activi- 
ties. But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  national  conventions 
have  reiterated  their  opposition  to  those 
practices  on  many  occasions. 

On  July  25,  1956,  the  Senate  unani- 
mou.sly  adopted  a  resolution  offered  by 
Senator  Herbert  Lehman,  which  reads  as 
f  oUov\s : 

Whereas  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of 
U.S.  cillzenthip  and  of  the  proijer  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens  in  their  pursuit  of  lawful  tr.ide. 
travel,  and  other  activities  abroad  Is  a 
principle  of  U.S.  sovereignty:  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  primary  principle  of  our 
Nation  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
amonr;  U  S.  citizens  based  on  their  individ- 
ual religious  affiliations  and  since  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  svich 
distinction.?  among  our  citizens  in  the 
granting;  of  personal  or  comniercial  access  or 
any  other  rigiils  othcrwi.se  available  to  U.S. 
citizens  generally  is  incojxsistent  with  our 
principles:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  regards  any  such  distinction 
directed  ag.unst  U.S.  citizens  as  incompati- 
ble wiih  the  relations  that  should  exist 
amon'4  friendly  nations,  and  that  in  all 
negotiations  be'twcen  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state  every  reason.able  eiTort 
siiould   be  made  to  maintain  this  principle. 

The  Democratic  Party,  in  1956,  at  its 
convention  declared: 

We  oppose,  as  contrary  to  American  prin- 
ciples, the  practice  of  any  government  which 
discriminates  again.st  American  citizens  on 
grounds  of  race  or  religion.  We  will  not 
cour.tenance  any  arrangement  or  treaty  witii 
government  which  by  its  terms  or  in  its 

such 


,i'  'iiiy 


clical    appMcntion    would    sanction 
practices. 

The  Republican  platform  read: 
We   approve  appropri:;te   action   to  oppa'^e 
the    impasition    by    foreign    governments  of 
discrimination  against  U.S.  citizens,  based  on 
their  religion  or  race. 

In  1959,  ARAMCO  was  under  fire  be- 
cause it  was  charged  that  it  was  screc:i- 
ing  employees  who  might  have  to  apply 
for  visas  for  Saudi  Arabia.  The  New  York 
State  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion permitted  ARAMCO  an  exemption 
from  its  laws  because  the  Department  of 
States  said  that  U.S.  policy  in  the  Near 
East  might  be  affected.  The  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  ruled  against 
ARAMCO.    The  supreme  court  said: 

If  t!ie  enforcement  oi  the  puljlic  policy  of 
New  ^"ork  State  would  eml^arrass  the  State 
Department  in  the  Near  East,  then  it  fhou'.d 
be  .said  that  the  honor  of  American  citizen- 
ship— if  it  remains  for  New  York  State  to 
uphold  it — will  survive  ARAMCO's  fall  from 
Ar.ab  grace. 

In  1959,  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
which  declared: 

It  Ls  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  at- 
tempt by  foreign  nations  to  create  distinc- 
tions hecau.se  of  their  race  or  religion  among 
American  citizens  In  tlic  granting  of  personal 
or  commercial  accc^ss  or  any  other  rights 
otlierwl.';e  available  to  U.S.  citizens  generally 
is  repugnant  to  our  principles,  and  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  .States  and 
ftny  foreign  sUitc  arising  ixs  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  these  principles 
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shall  be  applied  as  the  President  may  de- 
tennine. 

In  the  summer  of  19G0,  Congress  again 
took  action  on  this  is.sue,  approving  an 
amendment  which  originated  in  the 
House  Foreicn  Affairs  Committee,  which 
fivmly  declared  American  opposition  to 
boycotts.  The  Mutual  Security  Act 
declarciv 

It  is  tnp  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inrs- 
niuch  as:  di  the  United  Statos  favors  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  internut.onal  water- 
Vavs  and  economic  cooperation  between  na- 
-tions;  and  (2)  the  purjxjses  of  this  act  are 
negated  and  the  peace  of  the  world  i.s  en- 
dangered when  nations  which  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  act  wage  economic  warfare 
aeaixist  other  nations  assisted  under  this  act, 
includms  such  procedures  as  boycatis.  block- 
aces  and" the  restriction  of  the  use  of  ihter- 
tjtional  waterways. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Democratic 
platform  declared: 

Protection  of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
reas  to  travel,  to  pursue  lawful  trade  and  to 
er.g'a::e  in  other  lawful  artivltles  abroad 
Tvithout  distinction  as  to  race  or  religi-n  is  a 
Cardinal  function  of  the  national  sovereignty. 
v:e  will  oppose  any  international  agreement 
or  tre.ity  which  by  its  terms  or  practices  dU- 
^erentintes  among  American  citizens  on 
rro-jnds  of  race  or  religion. 


T-ivo  weeks  later  the  Republican  con- 
vention promised  '".o  seek  an  end  to 
Transit  and  trade  restrictions,  blockades 
and  boycotts." 

Now  at  last  we  can  together, make  the 
^liole  matter  clear.  The  Multer-Halpern 
amendment  does  exactly  what  is  needed. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
i:i  suppjrt  of  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  7105, 
to  ame:id  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  pro- 
vide American  exporters  protection  from 
the  increasing  intimidation  of  that  no- 
loriotis  world  troublemaker.  N.isser,  as 
he  soares  no  savageiy  to  wreak  economic 
havoc  on  Israel.  America's  great  demo- 
cratic friend. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  legis- 
lation lias  had  my  sponsorship  and  sup- 
port for  some  time.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  author  of  H.R.  7863.  a  bill  similar  to 
the  amendment  now  before  the  commit- 
tee. Further,  during  hearings  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
m  consideration  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Export  Control  Act.  Iwas  pleased  to 
o'ffer  my  views  in  behalf'^ of  the  bill  and 
to  urge  its  beina  favorably  reported. 

American  exporters  are  not  immune  to 
the  effects  of  restrictive  trade  measures. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  Arab  boycott. 

Nasser's   cunning   against   Israel   cm- 
ploys  the  Arab  boycott  in  this  way:  Ex- 
porters in  the  United  States  and  else- 
v.here  in  the  world  ^\l1o  wish  to  trade 
with    the    United    Arab    Republic    find 
themselves  subject  to  close  control  by 
the  central  Arab  boycott  office  m  Damas- 
cus. Syria.     In  order  to  conduct   com- 
merce,'the  exporters  nuist  file  with  tiiis 
office  volumuious  information  on  their 
trade    with    other    countries,    especially 
Israel.    Those  who  refuse  to  compiy  \\  un 
the  bovcjlt  restrictions  or  wh.o  5n.iicato 
trade  "vvith  Israel  firms  find  themselves 
denied  trade  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public.   It  is  purely  and  supply  a  black- 
list which  results  from  tlic  answers  fur- 
nished by  the  exporters. 


We  have  two  principal  reasons  to  op- 
po.se  this  Aiab  boycott:  First,  American 
bu.siness  deserves  protection  from  this 
harassment,  and  second.  Israel  deserves 
our  support  in  hclpine  to  check  the  vi- 
ci'^-us  effects  of  these  restrictions. 

A  nation  that  is  free  is  under  national 
obl'eation  to  secure  and  assure  tha'  free- 
dom lor  all  who  act  in  alle'jiance  to  it. 
Thu-;  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  r<^^-sponsi- 
biluv  to  protect  the  rights  and  freedom 
of  th's  Nation's  export  community  by 
cnactini-  thisle-lsla'aon  which  will  aliow 
its  members  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  the 
demands  of  the  central  Arab  boycott 
office. 

Further,  and  just  as  imi)ortantly.  our 
belief  in  freedom  is  a  belief  in  fostering 
national  independence  throughout  the 
world  and  in  doing  our  best  to  save  )t 
v.-henever  it  is  threatened.  Again,  then. 
Na-^.ser's  intended  victimizing  of  Israel 
must  be  met  with  our  riuhtful  wrath,  and 
f^at  is  and  will  be  a  significant  expres- 
sion of  the  action  I  a.sk  the  House  to  take 
today.  .      . 

For  the  protection  of  democratic  rights 
here  and  abroad,  we  sh.ould  give  this 
le-M.slation  our  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.   MINISH.     Mr.   Chairman,  oppo- 
nents of  the  mandatory  antiboycotl  leg- 
i.o.ation    now    before    the    Hoase    have 
characterized  it  as  emotional  and  have 
criticized   its  efficacy   and  wisdom.     At 
the  same  time,  they  a-ree  that  the  boy- 
cott practices  are  thoroughly  mdefensi- 
ble  and  a  fla^^rant  violation  of  the  rights 
of  A.merican  business  firms.    It  seems 
to  me  that  theirs  is  the  emotional  atti- 
tude, relyinc  upon  noble  declarations  of 
policy    to    accomplish    our    objective    of 
protecting    American    'ousine'^s    against 
these  boycott  practices.    It  is  evident 
that   Nasser   and   his   cohorts   are   not 
moved  by   words,   and  that   a  negative 
attitude  v.-ill  achieve  nothincr. 

Mere  declarations  of  policy  will  not 
protect  American  business  firms  from 
the  blackmail  tactics  of  the  Arab  States. 
What  is  ab>o]utely  es  ential.  as  my  co- 
signers and  I  stated  in  our  supplemental 
committee  report,  is  to  implement  this 
declaration  of  policy  acainst  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  by  prohioiting 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
.sisning  of  a-reements  that  would  fur- 
ther such  practices  or  boycotts. 

Our   committee   hearings   clearly   es- 
tabh.^hed  that  the  boycott  measures  con- 
sriiute  a  serious  problem  to  many  Amer- 
ican firms,  oarticularly  smaller  ones,  and 
that  our  citizens  want  relief  from  them. 
One  witness,  v.hose  importing  firm  has 
been  victimized  by  the  Arab  L-eagiie  be- 
cause of  its  trade  with  Israel,  testified 
that  *f  rost.ictions  of  this  kind  had  been 
imposed  wl-.en  tlie  firm  was  organized  2d 
vears  a'  o   "we  not  on'.y  would  not  have 
■  rown  but  probably  could  not  have  con- 
tinued' at  all."     It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
th'it  <^mall  firnis  are  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Arab  tactics  or  lose  their 
right  to  do  business  in  those  countries. 
I  think  our  merchant.s  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  support  of  their  Government 
m  this  intolerable  situation. 

The  leader  of  the  free  world  must  not 
permit  itself  to  be  a  party  to  these  repre- 
hensible policies.  By  tolerating  the  par- 
ticipation, reluctant  as  it  is,  of  American 


firms  in  the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel, 
we  are  injuring  oui\  national  esteem,  in- 
volving our  citizens  in  other  nations' 
disputes,  and  aidinc;  and  abetting  an  ag- 
gressive assault  agaimst  a  stanch  ally. 

M>-   Chairman.  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
dutv    of    'he    Congress    to    insure    that 
American  bus:nts.smen  need  observe  only 
ths  normally  accrptcd  practices  of  inter- 
national   commerce"      The    mandatosj 
a;.ubovcott  measure  is  urgently  needed. 
I  am  proud  to  rponsor  it.    I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. , 
Mr.    COHELAN.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
want  to  express  my  siron-^  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York    'Mr.  Multep.  '    to 
protect  Am.erican  firms  and  American 
iniert.Vi,^    from    the    Arab    boycott    of 

Israeh 

As  v^•e  know,  the  Arab  League,  m  at- 
tempts to  further  its  economic  boycott 
of  Israel,  has  required  American  firms 
do;n2  business  with  any  of  its  member 
nations  to  state,  among  other  things, 
that  thev  do  not  do  tau.aness  with  Israel, 
that  thev  do  not  em.ploy  Jews,  and  that 
the  majority  ov,-nership  of  their  firms 
is  not  held  by  Jev.-s. 

These  requirements  are  not  only  de- 
plcrEble  and  onerous,  they  are  com- 
pletely contradictoiT  to  the  policies  and 
th"^  principles  of  this  country. 

It  is  true.  Mi'.  Chairman,  that  the  com-  ^ 
mittee's  bill  sets  forth  a  declaration  of  • 
po'icv  a-'ainst  this  practice.  But  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  is  not  enough.  We 
need  lang'jage.  which  this  amendment 
provides,  to"  prevent  American  firnjs 
from  Darticipating  in  any  boycott  which 
i"^  carried  out  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
nations  to  further  its  ov-.n  political  ob- 
jectives and  which  is  aimed  at  a  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  legislate  as  to 
what  a  foreign  power  can  do  or  cannot 
do  in  regard  to  its  own  nationals.  But 
we  certainly  can  and  should  legislate  a.? 
to  the  standards  of  our  own  practice?. 
This  is  what  this  amendment  seeks  ta 
do  It  implements  the  declaration  al- 
readv  included  in  the  bill  by  giving  r. 
the  teeth  which  can  make  it  effective. 
As  support  for  the  very  principles  ar.d 
policies  of  cur  countr>-.  this  amendment 
should     be     approved     overwhelmingly 

today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  P-^rsuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substittite 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  -for  the 
p-'jrpose  of  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  if  c'wcrcd  hii  :hc  Senare  c-.i  Ho:.'e 
cf  Rcp-'e^c-^tcf.zc!'' o'  l^.c  V'-.r.cd  Srcta  of 
A—iC'i'ca  ir,  Cr*".c-fS.>  asfc-r.t^'.rd.  That  sectiou 
12  cf  the  Export  Control  Ac:  of  1?49  53 
V~s.C.  App  -032 1  is  amended  by  changing 
•'li>Li3"  to  re.-.d  ••1969". 

S'^r  2  Secttcn  5  of  zh^  Expert  Cor.xro'.  Act 
c'  :'?49  i50  r.S.C  .'^pp.  2025'  is  .imended  ty 
acid:rp  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
stibsecticr.s . 

••,c.  The  ht-.-.d  cf  any  cep.-J-tment  CT 
:,-€:v.cy  exerc;>ing  any  functions  uncer  xlus 
V-t    cr  anv  off.cer  cr  emr'-oyee  of  such  d':p;.r-- 


J 


5rec:^-l\::y  designated  by  il 
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head  thereof,  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  under  this  Act.  either  in  addition  to 
or  in  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed. 

"(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  Imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may  be  mad^  a 
coTidition.  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
after  the  imposition  of  such  penalty,  to  the 
granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  validity 
C'l  any  export  license,  permission,  or  privilege 
cranted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  person  upon 
whom   such  penalty   is   imposed. 

"te)  Any  amount  paid  in  satisfaction  of 
ai'.y  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
( c  I  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
m.iscellaneovis  receipt.  The  head  of  the  , 
department  or  agency  concerned  may.  in  his 
discretion,  refund  any  such  penalty,  within 
two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of 
a  material  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  section  1346(ai  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  no  action 
for  the  refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be 
mainta,ined  in  any  court. 

"(.f>  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  a  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  ici.  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  oi  the  United  States. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  determine 
de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  establish- 
nient  of  liability.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
sxibsection  and  in  subsection  (dl.  no  such 
liability  shall  be  a.s.=erted.  claimed,  or  re- 
covered upon  by  the  United  States  in  any  way 
unless  it  has  previously  been  reduced  to 
judgment. 
*  "'(gi  Nothing  In  subsection  (ci,  (di.  or 
( f  1    shall    limit— 

■•«li  the  availability  of  other  adn-anistra- 
tivc  or  judicial  remedies  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  license  issued  under  this  Act. 

"(21  the  authority  to  compromise  and 
settle  administrative  proceedings  brought 
With  respect  to  violations  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  under 
this  Act,  or 

'■(3 1  the  atithorlty  to  compromise,  remit, 
or  mitigate  seiztires  and  forfeitures  pur- 
suant to  section  lib)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act 
of    June    15,    1917    (22    U.S.C.    401(b))." 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to* 
strike    out    the    necessary    number    of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  this  afternoon  with  reference  to 
question.s  as  to  race  or  religion  being 
asked  of  those  who  come  under  this 
act.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  agricultural  census  presently  being 
taken  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  State  of  Iowa  are  being 
asl:ed,  "What  is  your  race?  Mark  one: 
v.hite,  Ne^ro,  or  other."  Yet  when  any 
applicant  for  Federal  employment  fills 
cut  a  Form  57.  and  all  must  do  so,  it  is 
prohibited  by  law  these  questions  be 
a.sked.  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is 
possible  to  ask  the  farmers  of  Iowa  what 
thoir  race  may  be  when  this  same  ques- 
tion cannot  be  asked  of  an  individual 
applying  for  Federal  employment.  Are 
the  farmers  of  Iowa  beina  discriminated 
against?  What  is  the  stoiT?  Perhaps 
tlr's  committee  is  not  the  place  to  rai.<;e 
the  question,  but  I  want  someone,  sornc- 
wiiere  to  tell  mo  why  the  asking  of  this 
Question  is  prohibited  when  a  person 
,  seeks  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  is  required  to  be  answered 
.    in  an  at;:ricultural  census. 


As  far  as  this  particular  act  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  story  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  May  8  of  this 
year.  The  opening  paragraph  of  tliis 
story  reads: 

Faced  with  the  threat  of  a  b  )ycott  cam- 
paign by  a  conservative  organ  zation,  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,  recently 
halted  negotiations  to  sell  Cominra^i,  t  Ru- 
mania a  $50  million  synthetic  rubber  plant 
even  though  the  deal  had  the  official  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Govei-nment  aind  the  per- 
sonal bicssaig  of  President  Johiiton. 


■  What  does  the  Exi^ort  Cor.trol  Act 
'mean  if  it  does  not  stop  thf  sale  of  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  worth  jS50  niillion 
to  the  Communist  country  of  Rumania? 
This  sale  was  stopped  but  oitly  because 
patriotic  citizens  of  this  cou:iitry  rose  up 
and  threateiied  a  boycott  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &:  Rubber  Co,  at  their  retail 
outlets  throughout  the  CGunf:y:  their 
various  plants;  and  particularly  at  the 
recent  Memorial  Day  speedwtty  races  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  What  does  this  Ex- 
port Control  Act  mean  if  Lyndon  John- 
son and  his  State  Department  give  their 
bles.-4ng  to  the  sale  of  a  stretc'^ric  .syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  to  the  Communists? 
It  seems  to  me  this  afternoon  that  the 
renewal  of  this  act  is  twceclle-dum  and 
tweedle-dee.  I  could  not  be  less  int-cr- 
ested  in  v.-hcther  this  act  is  fxtcnded  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
interested  in  coiitrolling  .such  exports. 

The  Clerk.     Page  5.  line  8: 

Szc.  3.  (a  I  Section  2  of  the  E:<port  Control 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2022}  is  amended 
(li  by  redesignating  clauses  (ft),  (bi,  and 
(CI  in  the  first  sentence  as  (^\.  (B).  and 
( C) .  (  2 )  by  inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  at  tjie  beginning 
of  the  first.  "(21''  at  the  beginning  of  the 
s&cond,  and  "(3)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  typographical  paragraph  jthereof.  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereiaf  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)   The  Congress  further  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive   trade   practices   or    Boycotts    fos 
tered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
other     countries     friendly     to 
States." 

(b)    Section  3(c)    of  such  Ac 
by   changing    "clause    (b)    or 
s?ction   2   hereof"   to  read   "sec 
or  2i  1 )  (Ci  of  this  .\ct". 

Sec.  4.   (ai   The  first  and  las 
section    3(a)    of    such    Act    (5i 
2023(ai)     are   aniended    by    cha 
nical   data"   to   read   "informat 

(b)  Section  4(a)    of  such  A 
App.  2024  la))    Is  amended    (1) 
"which    articles,    materials,    or 
read  "what"  and  (2)  by  strikin] 
of". 

(c)  Section   5(b)    of  such 
App.  2025  ( b )  >   is  amended  by  c 
material"  to  read  "anything". 

Mr.  PATM.A.N  'intcrruptiilg  the  read- 
incr  of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  th$  retnaindcr 
of  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  ximendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gcnttcman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


( the     United 

Is  amended 
ause  (ct  of 
ion  2(1)'{B) 

sentences  of 

U.S.C.    App. 

ging    "tech- 

n". 

t  (50  U.SC. 
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supplies"    to 

out  "there- 

t  (50  U.S.C. 
anging  "any 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR, 


Mr.  MULTER. 
an  amendment. 


MtTLTER 


r^Ir.  Chaiitnan,  I  offer 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Multer:  After 
the  words  "United  States",  insert  "(a)"  and 
on  page  5,  1/ne  19.  after  the  words  "United 
States"  and  before  the  period  insert:  "And 
(b)  to  encourage  and  request  domestic  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  e.\port  of  articles,  ma- 
terials, supplies,  or  information,  to  refuse  to 
take  any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of 
information  or  the  signing  of  agreements 
which  liave  the  effect  of  furthering  or  sup- 
porting the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign 
country  agai:ist  another  country  friendly  to 
the  United  States". 

And  at  p:.gc  G.  immedi"tely  after  line  7, 
add  the  following:  "(d)  Section  3(a)  of  such 
.'Vet  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "Such 
rules  and  re::;ul  .tions  shall  implement  the 
provisions  of  section  2(4)  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  P.\TMAN,  I^Ir.  Chairman,  will  the 
CCMtlcman  yield? 

IvTr.  MULTER.     Surely. 

M.'.  PAT^L•\N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
conferred  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
Members  on  the  majority  side.  Including 
the  chairm.an  of  the  subcommittee  that 
conducted  hearings  on  this  bill,  to  justify 
me  as  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
in  accepting;  the  amendmrnt  offered  by 
the  lentlema!!  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Sj^eaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMt.NT  OFFERED   BY    MR.    WIDN.\LL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wid.n-all  as  a 
substiuite  for  the  amendment  oiTercd  by  Mr. 
Multer:  On  page  6,  Immediately  after  line 
7,  add  the  following: 

"(d)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"  'Stich  rules  and  regulations  shall  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing 
of  agreements  inconsist,ent  with  section 
2(4)  of  this  Act."  " 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  that  the  one  issue 
with  respect  to  contintiing  the  Exijort 
Control  Act  is  the  way  we  will  try  to  take 
care  of  restrictive  trade  measures  or  boy- 
cotts and  prevent  unfriendly  nations 
from  stepping  in  to  try  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  under  this  act.  as  it  in- 
volves our  people  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  majority  of  our  committee  said 
in  the  sui^plemcntal  views  in  the  report, 
who  supported  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  as  a  substitute — and  I  shall  read 
it: 

Such  rules  arid  regulations  shall  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing 
of  agreements  inconsistent  with  the  .section 
2(4)  hereof. 

That  section  2i4»  is  tlie  declaration  of 
policy  which  was  adopted  by  tho  com- 
mittee that  is  in  the  bill  and  which  is 
being  offered  to  the  House,  where  it  says; 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
trrcd  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Frankly,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  rankin;;  nicniber  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  surprioed  by  the  offering  of 
this  amendment  on  the  floor  today  by 
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the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer  I .  I  think  it  definitely  weakens 
the  intent  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  hearing  all  of  the  testimony 
produced  before  the  coinmittce  from  ad- 
ministration witnesses  and  others. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall], 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Arab  boycott  is  odious  on  its  face.  The 
United  States  has  always  opposed  it  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  but  our  policy  has 
lacked  teeth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  certificates  of 
origin  and  information  of  stock  owner- 
ship and  holders  thereof  requiring  the 
identification  of  Jewish  ownership  are 
repugnant  and  are  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  many  States  of  this  Nation.  Our 
Government  should  not  facilitate — in  any 
sen.'=e — direct  or  indirect,  the  filing  of 
these  reports  by  American  companies. 

Secondary  and  tertiai-y  boycotts 
should  bo  opposed  as  a  clear  restraint  of 
international  trade.  I  further  believe  it 
is  essential  for  the  future  of  Israel  that 
something  be  done  here  and  now,  to  put 
teeth  in  a  policy  that  has  always  been 
U.S.  policy  but  has  never  been  fully  im- 
plemented. Some  U.S.  and  European 
firms  have  opposed  the  boycott  and  have 
prevailed;  some  have  capitulated.  The 
loss  of  markets  to  Israel  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure, but  the  boycott  in  and  of  itself  is 
certainly  a  form  of  economic  warfare 
contrary  to  peace  in  the  area. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  which  uses  the  word  "prohibit" 
is  correct.  We  should  not  be  faint- 
hearted here  today.  We  should  support 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Widnall  1. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  New  York  for  his  i-cmarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion admitted  in  testimony  which  they 
offered  that  they  had  done  nothing  to 
halt  the  Arab  boycott.  Naturally,  the 
administration  supports  a  weaker 
rmendment.  one  which  "encourages  and 
requests."  but  does  not  prohibit.  With- 
out using  the  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  we  will 
not  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  want  to  do 
something  about  the  Arab  boycott  should 
support  this  substitute  amendment 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  supplemciital 
views  signed  by  17  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  offering  that  amendment 
and  I  feel  it  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  it  should  be  made  very 
clfar  as  to  the  position  we  take,  which 
reflects  the  views  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  urge  adoption  of  tlie 
sub.stitute  amendment. 
CXI  — 811 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  by  signa- 
ture, on  the  committee  report  endorsed 
the  gentleman's  substitute  amendment? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  say  it, 
but  it  begins  to  look  as  though  I  have 
been  had.  By  that.  I  mean  just  this:  It 
is  quite  tnie  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  subscribed  to  the  views 
which  I  circulated  as  the  supplemental 
views  to  accompany  this  bill  and  we  said. 
in  so  many  words,  that  we  would  support 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  such  as  the 
substitute  now  offered. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  days  and  for 
hours  we  have  labored  to  bring  to  this 
House  a  better  amendmrnt  than  that 
contained  in  the  supplemeiital  views. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
is  the  Multer-Halpcrn  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  and  which  has  been 
worked  out  laboriously  and  ably  and  will 
do  the  full  job. 

Nov,-,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  have  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  H.'vlpern  1  who  was  work- 
ing with  me  on  this  on  the  Republican 
side  to  say,  "This  is  fine."  and  then  have 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee come  along  and  say,  "It  is  all  right, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  bound  by  it.  I 
am  going  to  go  further"  is  another  mat- 
ter. Put  it  mildly,  it  just  is  not  nice.  Of 
course,  that  is  his  lcgis;ative  prerogative. 
I  did  not  talk  to  him.  Maybe  I  should 
not  have  assumed  Mr.  Halpern  was  act- 
ing for  him.  I  believe  I  had  the  right  to 
do  so. 

This  seems  like  an  attempt  to  impose 
what  is  to  be  labeled  a  Republican 
amendment.  It  is  bringing  partisan 
politics  into  a  matter  which  should  be 
bipartisan.  We  have  always  bragged 
about  our  foreign  policy  as  being  bi- 
partisan. This  is  injecting  partisan 
politics  into  a  matter  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  had 'been  worked  out 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
offered  a  substitute  which  takes  out  at 
least  half  of  the  declaration  of  policy. 
That  half  is  the  guts  of  it,  if  I  may  use 
the  vernacular.  The  declaration  of 
policy  as  we  brought  it  to  the  floor  is 
only  half  the  job.  We  will  by  my 
amendment  add  the  other  half  to  the 
declaration  of  policy.  In  addition  it  will 
add  a  requirement  that  that  declaration 
of  policy  be  implemented. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  far  as  the  supple- 
mental'views  are  concerned,  are  they  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
or  were  they? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Yes,  they  were. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  With  whom  did  the 
gentleman  negotiate  this  settlement? 

Mr.  MULTER.  With  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  You  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  was  a  Multer- 
Halpern  amendment  in  committee  as  we 
talked  about  it  in  committee,  as  we 
fought  for  it  in  committee,  and  as  we 
put  it  in  the  supplemental  views.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern] and  I  worked  out  this  language 
with  all  others  concerned.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  Hal- 
pern! was  acting  in  good  faith.  I  had 
fto  idea  I  should  have  inquired  day  by 
day  or  hour  by  hour,  whether  he  was 
ac(.ing  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.     I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  and  that  is  that  I  am  privileged 
to  associate  myself  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.     I  think  it  is  a  good  ' 
amendment.     I  worked  hard  with  the 
gentleman  in  trying  to  come  up  with 
language  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
House.    He  is  accurate  in  reporting  that. 
However,  he  should  realize  that  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself.    I  never  repre- 
sented myself  otherwise,  either  to  the 
gentlem.an  from  New  York  or  to  the  com- 
mittee or  anyone  else.    Naturally  I  can- 
not speak  for  any  other  members  who 
may  have  signed  the  report,  which.  ii>- 
cidentally,  had  a  majority  of  the  signa- 
tures of  the  members  of  t'he  committee. 
I  said  this  language  was  a  big  improve- 
ment  over   the   original   declaration   of 
policy.    But  I  also  informed  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  I  would  still 
have    preferred    stronger    language.      I 
never  gave  the  slightest  indication  that 
I   could  speak   for  any   other   Member. 
Earlier  on  the  floor  today  I  repeated  that 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  that  we  would 
like.    But  short  of  better  language  it  has 
my  support.    I  still  think  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous  blow   to   the   Arab   boycott.     The 
language  is  strong;  it  leaves  little  ques- 
tion as  to  our  position  on  the  boycott 
and   requires  administration  action  to 
eliminate  it.     If  anyone  has  an  amend- 
ment  that   can   improve   this   language, 
naturally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  see  it;  but  again  I  repeat  that  this  is, 
in  my  opinion, ^the  best  achievable  lan- 
guage and  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted  without   opposition.     But   every 
Member  of  this  House  is  entitled  to  his 
own    legislative    prerogative    and    this, 
obviously,  is  the  position  assumed  by  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  say  is,  as  I  started  out  by  saying,  I 
have  been  "had."  In  the  future  I  will 
ask  for  a  written  statement  that  the  man 
I  deal  with  on  the  other  side  is  acting 
for  members  of  his  party. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  ROOSLVELT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  if 
the  amendment  that  is  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute were  adopted,  there  is  the  greatest 
possibility  th^  there  might  be  no  legis- 
lation on  this  matter  at  all?  That,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  aniendment  which 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  offered  in 
all  probability  will  be  acted  upon,  and 
will  be  a  tremendous  step  fonvard? 

Mr.  ML'LTER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man to  be  conect. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  oiu  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i".  seems  to  me  we  have 
heard  this  debate  before.  The  problem 
is  that  the  State  Department  has  never 
paid  any  attentioij  to  language  having 
to  do  vs-i:h  this  suB.iect.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  record  bears 
out  or  supports  the  argument  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  Commerce 
Department  are  likely  to  follow  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  on  this  i'=:sui?. 

Again  and  again,  year  after  year.  Con- 
gress after  Congress,  this  subject  has 
come  up.  -'Vll  kinds  of  language  stating 
the  view  of  Congress  has  been  placed  in 
the  record  and  notl'iing  is  done.  It  seems 
to  me  ti-.at  v/e  are  dealing  with  a  question 
that  IS  basically  a  moral  question  and  a 
question  of  fairplay.  There  can  be  no 
similarity  between  this  case  and  the  case 
of  the  boycott  of  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam as  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  general 
debate.  Nobody  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  make  out  a  case  that 
the  State  of  Israel  is  an  ageressor  nation. 
The  reason  for  the  United  States  impos- 
ing a  boycct  on  Cuba  and  North^'iet- 
nam  is  because- those  nations  engage  in 
direct  and  indirect  aggression,  and  for 
that  reason  the  State  Department's 
argument.  I  think,  falls  on  its  face. 

It  is  clear  that  the  requirements  that 
are  made  by  Arab  States  that  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen put  down  in  writing  the  place 
of  origin  of  goods,  and  the  religious  affili- 
ation of  officers  anfl  directors  of  com- 
panies, involve  practices  that  violate 
national  policy  and.  in  many  Stares,  the 
law  i'self.  It  seems  to  me  clear  it  is 
Time  that  the  Congress  took  s^me  effec- 
tive ac'ion  in  this  area.  Foi  that  reason 
I  ;n*end  to  support  the  subsntute  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  WidnallI. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen':ieman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  yield  tc  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Ijke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
?entlem?n  from  New  York  'Mr.  Mvltep.1 
the  fact  that  the  supplemental  views 
were  si:rned  in  a  bipartisan  manner  by 
eight  Democrats  and  nine  Republicans 
supporting  the  views  of  the  -^entlem-^.n 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [^.Ir.  Mvlter] 
Just  made  jr statement  in  characterizing 
what  is  goins  on  by  savin,'  he  has  bcc-n 
had.  Let  me  just  sr-.y  the  chance  in 
vie'.vs  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se. 
if  they  are  accepted  by  a  majority  vote, 
will  prove  once  again  that  we  have  been 
had  by  the  State  Department  and  that 
we  are  not  exercising  the  will  of  the 
Congre.ss.  I  think  it  is  about  time  we 
asserted  ourselves  and  let  them  know 
how  American  people  feel  veiy  deeply 


about  a  subject  that  hurts  and  hurts 
badly  throughout  thi.s  coulitry.  It  is 
about  time  we  faced  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Cha&-man.  what 
wc  are  attempting  lo  do  hejo  is  to  put 
an  end  to  secondary  and  tciliiary  black- 
listing practices  that  are  lodious  and 
offensi\e.  And  it  is  up  to  tie  Congress 
to  put  a  stop  lO  them. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIND.'^AY.  I  yield  tc  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  i  :hairman.  I 
strongly  support  an  amend  ricnt  to  Iho 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  vhich  would 
prevent  Arab  bloc  countries  3r  any  other 
nation  from  interfering  v  ith  normal 
trade  opportunities  of  American  busi- 
nessmen. Recent  events  show  that  cer- 
tain Arab  nations  are  makini :  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  American  buiine.ssmcn  to 
trade  v.ith  Arab  countries  if  they  choose 
to  trade  with  the  economic  ally  vibrant 
State  of  Israel.  I  oppose  any  measure, 
whether  overt  or  clandes  tine,  which 
would  affect  the  free  economy  of  this 
young  state.  Many  American  corpora- 
tions and  businesses  are  quietly  and  un- 
necessarily capitulating  to  the  vicious 
pressures  of  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 
Under  conditions  of  the  J  rab  boycott, 
'American  businessmen  wh(  i  trade  with 
Israel  are  blacklisted  from  di  »ing  business 
in  the  12  countries  of  the  Jirab  League, 
The  Arab  economic  boycott  of  Israel 
differs  fiom  any  other  act  of  economic 
warfare  of  one  nation  aga  nst  another. 
I:  is  not  limited  to  the  boy^  ott  of  Israel 
goods  and  Israel  firms.  It  extends  to  a 
secondary  boycott  of  foreign  firms  doing 
bu.'^iness  v.ith  Israel. 

To  avoid  this  pressure  against  U.S. 
businessmen  and  its  poten  ial  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  israel,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  amending  section  2  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1  149  to  permit 
U.S.  bu.'-incjsmen  to  cngas  e  in  normal 
trade  opportunities  withou ,  fear  of  re- 
prisals from  foreign  cotmtr:  es  „-hich  ob- 
ject to  such  trade. 

*"  The  Schweiker  bill  ameiK  Is  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  domestic 
exporters  from  takiner  any  a  ;tion,  includ- 
ing the  furnishing  of  inforoiation  or  the 
signing  of  agreements,  in  fijrtherance  of 
restrictive  trade  praipticcs  or  boycotts 
imposed  by  one  foreign  country  against 
another  -foreign  country  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  I 

Our  country  believes  iij  cooperation 
and  equanimity  in  trading  with  all 
friendly  nations.  And  we  hope  and  re- 
quest that  the  same  attitude  of  equa- 
nimity and  fairne.?s  be  the  busine.ss  policy 
for  all  American  businessman.  At  a  time 
V\hen  our  national  effort.'^  arie  bent  to  pro- 
moting international  peaca  through  the 
fo.«terin2  of  trade  and  comitierce  between 
nations,  it  becomes  all  th-  rr.ore  desirable 
to  enact  legislation  iuch  ;.  t;.'-  Schweiker 
.  fj^l,  I 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     Mr.  Chai'man.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la.st  v,-ord. 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.   Chaii-iian.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    ASHLE-/.     I  yield  ^  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate.  The 
question  is  really  whether  the  Hou.se  is 
going  to  implement  the  policy  declara- 
tion by  requiring  that  information  not 
be  furnished  and  agreements  not  be 
signed  which  further  the  Arab  boycott. 
The  compromise  amendment  which  has 
been  worked  out  leaves  us  without  man- 
datory provisions  which  appear  neces- 
sary if  the  intent  of  Congress  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  supplemental  views  in  the  report 
'  ReiJt.  No.  434  »  at  pace  13  state  that  both 
tlie  State  Department  and  the  Commerce 
Department  deplore  the  Arab  boycott 
and  maintain  it  is  present  policy  to  con- 
demn restrictive  trade  practices  and  boy- 
cotts, ^However,  according  to  the  supple- 
mental views  filed  by  a  majority  of  the 
comnritt^cj,^ 

Their  testimony  before  the  committees  of 
both  Houses  inciicr'.tts  that  even  if  we  adopt 
this  decl.iration  of  policy,  they  do  not  Intend 
to  change  their  practice,  but  will  continue 
to  review  these  matters  on  a  cnse  by  c  ise. 
doing  what  they  think  may  be  indicated 
should  be  done  in  each  case. 

The  committee  majority  said.  "The 
only  way  wc  can  stop  it  is  by  adopting 
implementing  language."  and  recom- 
mended rules  and  regulations  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WidnallI  has  offered  ihe  stronger,  man- 
datoiy  provision  as  a  substitute.  I  ,<U: - 
port  it  for  the  very  reasons  which  per- 
suaded-the  majority  to  sign  the  supple- 
mental views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  1951  tbe 
Arab  League  has  maintained  an  ecj- 
nomic  boycott  of  U.S.  firms  do- 
ing business  with  Israel.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  over  this  affront  to 
American  citizens  and  have  written  nu- 
merous letters  to  the  State  Dci)artment 
and  the  President  regarding  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

I  have  also  brought  this  matter  before 
this  House.  On  December  16.  1963.  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  pub- 
lished a  list  of  84  companies  of  the  114 
which  were  officially  boycotted  by  one  or 
more  Arab  States  in  1963.  I  brought 
that  list  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  December  17.  1963.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  list  but  refer  the  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  to  the  Congression.^l  Record,  vol- 
ume 109.  part  19.  page  24835.  The  list 
has  grown  considerably  since  1963  and 
as  of  January  1964.  164  U.S.  firms  were 
on  the  blacklist. 

In  order  to  provide  evidence  for  their 
blacklist.  Arab  countries  require  that 
American  firms  fill  out  questionnaires 
and  file  affidavits  concerning  their  busi- 
ness transactions  with  Israel.  In  addi- 
tion, information  is  requested  rcgardi;  i' 
the  religion  of  the  officers  of  American 
business  firms,  as  well  as  the  origin  of 
component  parts  of  the  product  to  insuie 
that  they  do  not  come  from  Israel. 

In  order  to  end  this  unwarranted  ar.d 
pernicious  intervention  in  American 
commerce  and  discrimination  against 
American  firms  and  citizens,  I  joii;<>d 
with  .several  of  my  colleagues  and  intro- 
duced H.R.  4802.  This  bill  contains  t:.'^ 
same   language  as   is  found   in   section 
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2(4)  of  H.R.  7105.  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day : 

The  Congress  furtlier  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  tlie  United  States  uo  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  foreign  cotintries  against 
other  counUles  friendly  to  the  tJnited  Suites. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  the 
Congress  and  the  United  States  express 
themselves  against  the  Arab  boycott. 
But  expressions  of  opposition  to  this 
nefarious  boycott  are  not  enough.  My 
b.ll  also  prohibits: 

The  taking  of  any  actions,  including  the 
fiirnishing  oi  information  or  the  signing  of 
agreements,  by  domestic  concerns  engaged 
In  the  export  of  articles,  ma'.crial.s.  'or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States  wliich  have  the  effect  of  fur- 
thering or  supporting  the  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by 
any  foreign  country  against  another  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

While  the  language  of  the  substitute 
is  different,  the  purpose  is  to  prohibit  the 
furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing 
of  agreements  which  further  the  boycott. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  this  couiitry  on  behalf  of  all  its 
citizens  to  vigorously  oppose  the  nefari- 
ous Arab  boycott  and  to  prohibit  any 
American  firms  from  cooperating  with 
the  boycott  by  furnisliing  information. 
We  must  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  mat- 
ter and  take  it  now. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
quickly  try  to  review  the  bidding  and 
clear  the  air  here.  As  I  understand  it, 
tlic  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTERl  has  agreed  on  a  compromise. 
There  is  no  denying  that  he  was  the  man 
who  first  sparked  the  idea  of  legislation 
aimed  at  the  Arab  boycott.  I  think 
that  having  agreed  on  the  compromise, 
he  now  finds  himself  in  a  position  where 
something  stronger  is  offered.  I,  for 
one,  think  the  gentleman  has  rendered  a 
ercat  service  in  tryin:  to  get  the  compro- 
mise and  I  am  going  to  accept  the  strong- 
er offer  and  if  I  liave  to  fall  back  on  the 
compromi.-e.  I  intend  to  do  it. 

Mr.  .■\SHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  :-;ood  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  LixnsAY'  that 
at  no  time  has  the  State  Department 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce  tried 
to  equate  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  dealing  this  afternoon  with  that  of 
Cuba.  Nothing  cohld  be  further  from 
any  of  our  thoir-ihts.  The  plain  fact  is 
if  we  pass  the  kind  of  legislation  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Widn.'^ll  we  v.ill  be  the 
first  country  to  take  governmental  ac- 
tion of  this  kind.  Wc  are  not  in  a  very 
strong  position  to  do  this  becau.^e  of  our 
own  information  denial  programs. 

We  would  do  nothin,'  more  than  to  in- 
vite the  same  kind  of  legislation  from 
other  countries  from  whom  we  seek  in- 
formation, in  our  information-denial 
program. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  vdll 
the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
SecieLary   of   Commerce   Conner   testi- 


fied before  our  committee  and  did  cite 
Cuba  as  an  instance  of  U.S.  trade  restric- 
tions ;  and  did  not  Secretarj'  Ball  do  the 
same? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  review  the  testimony  he 
will  find  that  neither  Secretary  Ball  nor 
Secretary  Connor  equated  the  Cuban 
situation  with  the  Arab  boycott.  They 
made  that  abundantly  clear  in  response 
to  questioning  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
say  that  there  would  not  be  a  single 
•nay"  vote  against  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  it 
held  out  any  hope  of  outlawing  the  Arab 
boycott.  But  no  action  of  this  body  or 
by*  the  United  States  can  achieve  this 
result,  so  let  us  look  at  the  issue  before 
us.  The  issue  is  simply  whether  the 
Congress  will  go  this  far  beyond  what 
was  requested  by  the  administration 
when  it  sent  down  this  bill. 

We  have  written  a  statement  of  policy. 
We  have  buttressed  that  statement  of 
policy  with  additional  language.  Now, 
shall  ve  insist  on  going  all  the  way? 
If  we  do,  then  we  should  support  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey.  If.  however,  we  wish  to  take 
any  cognizance  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  administration  in  a  matter  which 
most  certainly  does  bear  upon  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  then  I  say  we 
can  accept  the  amendment  and  should 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Mm^TERl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man referred  earlier  to  a  compromise 
effected,  and  said  it  was  a  fine  compro- 
mise. With  whom  was  the  compromise 
effected?  Was  it  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  or  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  the  State  Department?  That  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
r.card  time  and  agcJn  that  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  IMr.  Halpern  and  Mr. 
MuLTCR  ]  worked  out  tliis  language.  Mr. 
Mt-TLTEU  does  not  deny  that  nor  does  Mr. 
HA.^^EK^^  I  have  discussed  the  language 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mi'lter  and  Mr.  Hal- 
pern  with  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  gentleman  has  had  as  much 
time  as  we  have  had  to  analyze  it.  We 
find  it  docs  represent  the  kind  of  compro- 
mise— although  I  personally  am  not 
overly  fond  of  it— that  we  canjjve  with. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
if  he  will  take  a  few  moments,  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have 

the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York  [Mr.  MuLTERl. 

I  notice,  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  gentleman,  the  language  which 
reads: 

And  at  page  6.  immediately  aft^er  line  7. 
add  the  for.owing: 

•'(d)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Such  rules  and  reg- 


ulations shall   Implement  the  provisions  of 

Section  2(4)  of  this  Act'." 

In  the  first  place,  section  2(4) ,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly,  refers  to  the  policy 
declaration  on  page  5,  which  reads: 

(4)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  The  l^-i,gxiage  is  that 
"such  rules  and  regulations  shall  imple- 
ment the  provisions"  of  that  section  just 
read.  Who  makes  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions relevant  to  our  export  trade  and  its 
government? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Under  section  3  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
which  we  are  extending  by  this  bill,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  makes  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress,  pursuant  to  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibiUty.  is  imposing  a  mandate  upon 
the  President  effectively  to  carry  out  this 
policy  which  the  Congress  is  declaring. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  Multer-Haljjem  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  hop^^pKthis  amend- 
ment will  bring  to  ^Tend  the  offensive 
practices  of  Arab  countries  who  try  to  use 
American  business  firms  in  their  boycott 
of  Israel.  Sometimes  the  prospective 
American  suppliers  are  asked  whether 
they  trade  with  Israel,  use  products  from 
Israel,  employ  Jews  or  have  Jews  among 
their  stockholders  or  managers.  Ameri- 
can firms  should  not  be  forced  to  answer 
these  questions  and  supply  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Arab  League  boycott  of- 
fice. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  supplemental  views  filed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man MtJLTER,  and  16  other  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Cun-ency  Committee, 
wherein  they  point  out  that  an  American 
employer  or   an  American  firm  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  asking  what  one's 
religion  is.  what  his  race  is.  what  his  place 
of  origin  may  be,  or  that  of  his  ancestors. 
Yet  the  State  Department  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  give  permission,  de- 
spite such  prohibitions  in  existing  law, 
to  Americans  to  answer  t-o  foreigners  the 
very  questions  which  they  are  prohibited 
from  asking  of.  or  answering  to,  other 
Americans.     I  agree  that  this  is  an  in- 
tolerable   situation    and    it    should    be 
stopped.    I  think  that  the  Multer-Hal- 
pem  amendment  adds  a  great  deal  of 
strength    to    tne    declaration    of   policy 
worked   out   by  the   committee   against 
restrictive  trade  practices  and  boycotts. 
The  committee  members'  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  work  on  this  legislation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from     New     Jersey      [Mr. 
Widn.allI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Widnall) 
there  were — ayes  53,  noes  85. 
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Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mi".  Chaiiman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  P.^tman  and 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — aves 
64.  noes  96. 

So  the/(substitute  to  the  amendment 
was  rejecfea. 

.^ME^•D^ISNT  offered  by  mr.  h.alpern- 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Multer 
amendment. 

Tho  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenclmei\t»^ered  by  Mr  H.^ltern  to  the 
ameudnient  o.Tered  by  Sir.  McLXfR:  Ada  fol- 
lowlr^g  such  anie:"idnient  the  follo-Aing: 

"lei  Rules  and  regulations  required  to  be 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  ameudiiient 
made  by  subjection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  promulgated  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
c.^b:e.  and  shall  be  published  in"  the  Federal 
Rejri.=:ter  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
en.ictinent  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HALPERX.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
quiri-ig  rules  and  regulations,  is  not 
enough.  It  is  vital  that  we  show  deter- 
mination, that  we  mean  busine.ss.  All 
thi.s  amendment  to  the  amendment  does 
is  to  spell  out  that  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  today  shall  be  promulgated  and 
not  be  entwined  in  the  cobwebs  of  the 
administrative  branch;  that  they  mu.st 
be  promulsateci  w?thin  90  days  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  I  do  not 
see  how.  anybody  can  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  truJt  it  will  prevail. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr/^ALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

.Mr.  PAT^LAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
ofder  to  implement  the  agreement  that 
%<as  entered  into  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nevv-  York  [Mr.  Multer]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Halpern]  the 
committee  on  this  side  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

■    Mr.  HALPERN.     I  thank   the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  HaL- 
PERN'l  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  anc^extend  my  remarks  on  this  bill 
today. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer], 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  al  amended,  was 
agreed  to^ 


to  the  gen- 


( Chairman,    I 
the    Export 


AMENDMENT     OFFETIED     BY     MH.     I.IPSCOM3 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofl'ercd  by  Mr.  ^rp.^coMB:  On 
p.ige  5.  strike  otit  line  2'5,  andllnscrt  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  inserting  immediately 
after  '•technical  dat,a"'  the  f'jl!i>|iving:  "or  any 
bthtr    information". 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Ciiairman,  will  the 
gent'eman  yield? 

Mr.   LIPSCOMB.     I  yield 
tleman  from  Texas. ^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  amendment  is  sat- 
isfactory to  our  t.ide  and  w|  are  willing 
to  aecept,it. 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB.       Mr. 

firmly    support    eivtending     _,,^ 

Control  Act  of  1949.  as  amedded.  the'  act 
which  provides  the  authoritt'  for  a  pro- 
gram of  controls  on  exports  to  the  Com- 
mtinist  bloc. 

It  is  essential  to  our  natidial  security 
and  v.elfare  that  we  haye  a  system  of 
controls  over  shipments  of  foods,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  technica  data  to  the 
Commur.i.-t  blctc.  This  act.  if  ;t  is  ade- 
quately administered,  can  be  an  effective 
means  to  help  prevent  a  buildup  of  the 
economic  and  military  ar.sienal  of  the 
Communi.^t  bloc  which  we  ai;  know  is  re- 
lentlessly pursuing  ij^  designs  to  over- 
come the  free  world. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  ;he  House  of 
Representatives  know  of  th^  work  done 
in  this  area  by  the  House  Sclt-ct  Commit- 
tee oh  Export  Control  of  tlie  87th  Con- 
gress. It  was  my  pr"ivilege .  to  sen'e  on 
that  committee  and  to  CT<5Jon?or  legis- 
lation which  was  passed  in  1962  extend- 
ing the  Export  Control  A(Jt  until  this 
year  and  m.nkin:'  ?c\-i;ral  amfciidmcnts  t-o 
the  act.  The  most  vital  chajige  made  in 
the  act  at  that  time  v.as  to  provide  that 
the  economic  sic^nificance  of  exports,  as 
well  as  their  military  significance,  must 
be  con.'^idered  in  weighing  their  effect  on 
our  national  security. 

I  was  completely  convinted  at  that 
time  and  am  equally  convinced  today 
that  we  must  have  a  strons;  export  con- 
trol program.  I  regret  very  much  to  .say 
that  it  appears  the  pattera  over  recent 
years  has  been  toward  weakar  and  weak- 
er enforcement  of  the  Export  Control 
Act. 

Total  exports  to  the  bloc  have  bc^^n 
increasing  in  volume  over  recent  years. 
In  addition,  the  nature  of  trie  exports  to 
Communist  bloc  countries  i3  a  cause  for 
much  concern.  Aside  from  certain  food 
purcha.ses.  their  buying  here  is  to  acquire 
equipment,  supplies,  and  know-how  es- 
sentially for  the  purix)se  of  helping  them 
to  establish  or  ouild  up  inidustrial  ca- 
pabihty  in  vital  areas  of  theij-  economie.5. 
A  good  many  of  their  purchases  un- 
doubtedly are  to  acquire  items  to  serve 
as  prototype,^,  in  other  words,  items  to 
study,  evaluate,  and  copy. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  in  erest  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  in  purchasing  here 
is  to  acquire  technical  data.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  acquiring  information  and 
technologj'  in  ficld.s  such  a$  chemicals, 
petroleum  refining,  petrochemicals,  syn- 
thetic fertilizers,  synthetic  fiber,  and 
many  others. 


Here  arc  some  examples  of  items  li- 
censed  for  export  to  Communist  coun- 
tries recently. 

On  May  IL  1965,  a  license  was  granted 
tj  authorize  shipment  to  Rumania  of 
teclinical  data,  materials,  and  cquiijment 
valued  at  $6,895,100  to  construct  and 
operate  a  fluid  catalytic  cracking  unit 
v,ith  a  capacity  of  1.100  metric  tons  a 
year.  This  catalytic  cracking  unit  Is  to 
produce  gasoline,  dirsel  fuel,  distillate 
fuel  oils.  It  also  produces  certain  gases 
v.liich  can  be  convert-cd  to  the  produc- 
tion of  petrochemicals. 

Earlier  this  year  a  license  was  issued 
to  authoriz-e  sliipment  to  Rtimania  of 
technical  data  for  a  methane  pipeline 
boo.-ter  station.  The  station  is  a  unit 
comprised  of  a  4,850-horsepower  gas  tur- 
bine driving  a  centrifugal  compressor  to 
boost  the  pressure  on  a  20-inch  diameter 
pipeline  carrying  methane  to  Rumanian 
industrial  facilities.  This  liccn.se  was 
granted  even  though  the  Department  of 
Commerce  did  not  even  know  the  rotite 
of  tlio  pipeline. 

On  May  13.  1964.  an  export  license  was 
gran.ted  authorizing  shipment  to  Ruma- 
nia of  $525,000  worth  of  tanks,  ca-c.?, 
m.cters,  valves,  oil  and  ga-s  sciJarators. 
and  other  equij^ment  for  petroleum  pro- 
duction. 

Recently  a  license  was  granted  author- 
izing the  shipment  of  S3 1.7 11  worth  of 
ball  and  roller  bearings  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  Marcli  3  of  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  issued  a  license  to 
clear  for  shioment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  tech- 
nical data  for  the  production  of  various 
chemical  products  such  as  ethylbenzene. 
styrenc,  and  polystyrene.  These  prod- 
ucts have  a  variety  of  industrial  and 
domestic  tises.  Styrene  is  used  in  the 
production  of  various  rosins,  styrcnc- 
butadiene  rubber,  polyesters,  and  ex- 
change resins.  Polystyrene  is  used  for 
many  items  such  as  iii  i/ackaging.  refrig- 
eration, air  conditioners,  electric  coils, 
lamination  of  fabrics,  wall  tiles,  records, 
and  others.  It  is  used  as  well  for  a  large 
\-a-.-if  ty  of  militai-y  items. 

A  license  was  granted  last  year  autlior- 
izing  the  sale  of  a  $13  million  synthetic 
liber  process  to  Communist  East  Ger- 
many. Included  v.as  technical  data  for 
the  design,  engineering-,  construction, 
operation,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  a 
plant.  The  location  of  the  plant  was  not 
known. 

The  specific  instances  I  have  discussed 
here  are  only  a  few  examples  of  items 
that  are  being  cleared  for  export  to  the 
Communist  bloc  under  the  way  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  being  administered. 

In  addition  to  shortcomings  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Export  Control  Act. 
we  arc  failing  to  achieve  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  our  COCOM  arrange- 
ments, agreements  we  have  with  NATO 
countries  ond  Japan  to  exercise  controls 
on  shipments  of  goods  to  the  bloc.  In- 
stead of  our  working  diligently  toward 
making  this  really  a  cohesive,  forceful 
working  as'reement.  COCOM  controls 
have  been  allowed  to  be  watered  down 
so  that  for  practical  purposes  they  have 
limited  impact.  Unfortunately,  our  re- 
action to  the  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  other  Nations  to  reduce  COCOM 
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controls  has  been  to  acquiesce  ratlier 
than  to  vigorously  oppose.  The  result 
is  that  increasinuly  more  important  and 
strategic  types  of  goods,  maieriais,  and 
data  are  beiug  approved  for  sale  to  the 
Communists. 
^  We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  moiiey  and  devoting  the 
efforts  of  thousands  of  people  to  main- 
tain adequate  defenj.:es  against  commu- 
nism. It  is  tragically  inconsistent  v/ith 
this  effort  tc  allow  sales  tj  the  Commu- 
nists of  goods  and  data  they  can  use  to 
build  up  their  military  and  economic 
potential  and  engage  in  economic  war- 
fare in  world  market.?. 

Basically  I  am  in  full  suiDpoit  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  7105.  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  Control  Act.  This  amendment 
to  the  bill  is  to  help  as.sure  that  the 
great  stress  by  the  Communist  bloc  on 
acquiring  technical  data  and  other 
know-how  and  information  from  the 
United  States  is  clearly  recognized. 

The  Export  Control  Act  now  author- 
izes the  President  to  prohibit  or  curtail 
the  exportation  from  the  United  States 
of  "any  articles,  materials,  or  suiiplies. 
including:  technical  data"  which  make 
a  significant  contiibuiion  to  the  mili- 
tary or  economic  potential  of  such  na- 
tion which  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Section  4  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  propo-^cs  to  eliminate  the 
words  '•technical  data"  and  subttitutc 
the  word  "information."  In  essence  all 
this  amendment  docs  is  to  leave  tlie 
words  "tcciinical  data"  in  the  law. 

According   to   the   report   on   the   bill 
the  committee  chan-e  is  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  making   the   prohibition   all 
inclusive  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
President  is  authorized  t-o  curtail  or  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  all  information, 
whether   or   not   it    could   be   labeled   as 
"technical  data."     I  am  all  for  this  but 
believe  also  that  it  is  essential  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  acquiring  technical 
data   from   us   to  expand   and    improve 
the  Communi.st  bloc  industrial  capacity 
is  a  maior  purpose   of   the   Communist 
bloc   trade    efforts.     Therefore,    in   my 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  particu- 
lar teiTninology  in  the  bill  so  that  there 
will  be  ab.solutely  no  question  that  this 
i.s  fully  rccofinizcd.    The  amendment  pro- 
po.^ed  to  the  bill  would  do  just  this.     It 
would  amend  the  bill  to  leave  the  term 
"technicfil  data"  in  the  present  law  un- 
chnn-ed  but  would  add  language  to  pro- 
vide that  exports  of  any  other  kiiid  of 
infoimation  could  be  prohibited  or  cur- 
tailed, in  line  with  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amciidmcnt  offered  by  the  .centleman 
from  California. 
The  anx-nument  was  agreed,  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  comm'ttce  amendment,  as  amended. 
The       committee       amendment.       as 
amended,  was  agi  eed  to. 

•Bile  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  S()eaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Denton.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 


the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
li  .ving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  7105'  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  412.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The    arncndtnent    was    acrccd    to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yras  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  thei-e 
\vere— yeas  388.  nays  1,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No. 


Abbitt 
.-\bei  lu'thy 
Adair 
A'.inms 
Ad-Jabbo 
Albeit 

Anderson,  111. 
.'\'i'-ii'r.';on. 

Tcnji. 
.'\!ici;ovvs. 

Glenn 
Aii.iicws. 
N.Dak. 

.\ll'  u   ./lO 

Aronds 

Ashley 

.'V^hmo'o 

Aspinall 

Ay  res 

Baldwin 

Uiuid-.nra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battin 

Bcckworth 

Be".  Cher 

Beimett 

Berry 

Bo;-..'; 

BinLrham 

Hlatn-.k 

Bo!4i;s 

BoIaiKl 

Boiling 

Bolt.in 

Bracirmas 

Brork 

l!Miok= 

Broomfield 

Brown.  CaLf 

lircvh:ll.  N.C. 

Broylull.  Va. 
Bucii;inan 

Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
B;;rton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 

B\  !  l:0<.  Wis. 

f.-'.mn 
CaUan 
Carey 
Carter 
Ciu^^ey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Cl.elf 
Clancy 
Clark   . 
Clausen. 
Djn  H. 
Cleveland 
eleven  gcr 
Colielan 
Cohner 


YEAS- 
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Con  able 

Conte 

Conygrs 

Coolcy 

Corbett 

Cormaii 

Cralcy 

C:\\ti\cv 

Culver 

C\in!ii;mham 

Curtin 

Cams 

Daddario 

l>a"ue 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Deianey 

Dent 

nerton 

Dcrwin.ski 

I3evine 

Dickin'^on 

D  ;:   "^ 

Dinceil 

D-iIo 

Donolmc 

Dow 

Dowdv 

DuLski 

Duii!  an.  Tcnn. 

Dwver 

Dya! 

E  imond.son 
Edwards.  Calif. 

'il   l-WOllJl 

Eilenborn 

E.\i:-..^.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

FarbslPln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fa-^cell 

Keiul'ian 

Finch  ey 

I.r.o 

Fisher 

Flo'Kl 

Folev 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Fra.«<^r 

Frelinfchuysen 

Fiicilel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tcnn. 

F"uq\ia 

Gahaphcr 

Garmatz 

Gathings 


Gettys 

Chaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUligan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Ore.b'K 

Grider 

Gnfiin 

Griffitlis 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

H  :t:a:i.  Ga. 

Ha^en.  Calif. 

Haley 

HiUl 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Was;h. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

HecXler 
Henderson 

Herlong 
Hicks 
He'hfield 
Horton^ 
Ho."mer 
H(iward 
HuU 
Himtrate 
Huot 

Hu'chinson 
Ichord 
Irwm 
.l.irman 
Jennint;s 
Joclson 
Johnson,  Calif 
,  Joiiiison,  Okla, 
.lohnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kirth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 


King.  N.Y. 

Knii-'.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

laird 

I.ansen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lcntr.  La. 

Lonu,  Md. 

I    }XC 

McCarthy 

M  Clory 

McC'-diioch 

McDade 

:.:(  DowcU 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McMillan 

^Ta^donald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Muhon 

Mailliard 

Mar.-h 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

M  \thias 

MUthews 

May 

M:-eds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mm.-hall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Mon.Tcan 

Moore 

M  jorhcad 

MDri;an 

Morris 

Mirr.son 

Morse 

Morton 

Moshet 

M-ss 

Mulder 

Mmphv.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mui :  ay 

Natcher 

Nod:.". 

Nel.'-en 

N  X 

OBritn 


O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patnaan 

Patten 

Pclly 

lepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puc.nski 

Ouie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Re:ilin 

Reid.  111. 

Rclti.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rcmecke 

Resnick 

Rcv.ss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alas'Ka 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Hobison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ro-ers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncaho 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Pooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Roscntlial 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schcuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhausc 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sec  rest 

NAYS— 1 

Goodell 
NOT  VOTING — 44 


Selden 

Scnner 

Shipley 

Slir.ver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Sni.th.  Calif.    , 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Sprintrer 

Stafford 

Staltaaum 

Star,  ton 

Steed 

Sf  ra'.ton 

Stubblefield 

Ptt'livan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tca-'uc.  Calif. 

Tcaguo.  Tex. 

Tcnzer 

Thomas 

Tiiompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Tnmblo 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

t-'ilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

■Vanlk 

■Viporito 

Vivian 

Waiigonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker.  N  Mex. 

WatkliLS 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

'.Vhltener 

Whittcn 

W'.dnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff  , 

Wright 

Wvatt 
r     Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 


vy 


Andrews". 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bell 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 
Cabell 
Cailaway 
Cameron 
Cederberg 
Clawson.  Del 
Collier 
Dorn 


Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eviiis.  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Groen.  Orec. 
H.Ulcck 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich 
Hebert 
Hols'.cEkl 
Holland 
Jacobs 
Landrum 
Leggett 


McVicker 
Mackay 
Matsunaga 
Michel 
Poll 
Powell 
Purcell 
Smith,  Va. 
Staggers 
Stepiiens 
■  Toll 
Willis 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


•I 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    Clerk    announced    the    following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Poff. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr,  Helstoski  with  Mr,  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
*»Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bray. 
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Mr.  Toll  with  Mr,  Collier. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  M.ackay  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr., Harvey  of  Michigan. 

^Ir.  Bonner  v,-\i\\  Mr.  Baring. 

r^ir.  C.imeron  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.   Fl>nt  witl\  Mrs.  Green  t>f  Oregon. 

Mr.  E^ircell  wi*h  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Landon  ■«  ith  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  cf  the  vote  was  Linr.ounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsicl;?r  was  I^Id  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATM.\N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  all  Members 
may  be  allowed  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  any  relevant  ex- 
planatory matters  in  connection  there- 
with. >^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tiiere  w-as  no  objection. 


ADDITION  TO  THE   PROGRAM  FOR 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr..  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Hotise  of  an  addition 
to  the  program.  Following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  8464,  to  increase  the 
debt  limit,  we  are  adding  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  285  to  distribute  and 
show  the  John  F.  Kennedy  film.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  dispose  of  these 
matters  tomorrow  on  schedule  it  is  hoped 
that  we  may  meet  early.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENER.AL  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  BJ^RETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous^^msent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  arM  to  revise  and  extend  my 
reniarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hopeful  that  President  Johnson's' general 
hou.^n::,'  bill,  H.R.  7984,  will  be  scheduled 
for  floor  action  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  domestic  legislation  which  will  be  cbi^- 
sidered  hy  the  House  this  year.  It  covers 
nearly  all  of  our  programs  in  the  field  of 
hcising  and  community  development 
and  is  needed  to  extend  and  improve 
those  proerams. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  oppo- 
.sition  has  singled  out  the  President's  pro- 


Ictims  if  the 
pnilics  whoso 

lecent  hous- 
|re  elderly  or 

lum  hoiisincr, 

action.    As 

Jill,  these  are 

I  eligible  and 

.•ould  lose  if 


posal  for  rent  supplements  as  the  focus 
of  their  attack.  This  is  the  program 
which  President  Johnson  has  called  "the 
most  crucial  new  instrument  in  our  ef- 
fort to  improve  American  cities."  I  think 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  they  have 
chosen  to  concentrate  on  a, program  de- 
signed to  help  lower  incomje  families  to 
obf.iin  decent  h.mi.sir.ir.  TJicse  are  the 
people  v.'ho  would  be  the 
opposition  is  successful — f; 
it. come  is  too  low  to  alTord 
iivx  and  wlio,  in  addition, 
h.andicappcd.  now  livin?  in 
or  displaced  by  Governmor 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
the  people  who  would  be 
t'ne.'^e  are  the  people  who 
we  should  fail  to  keep  tlie|rcnt  supple- 
ment in  the  bill. 

Personally,  I  am  cdnfidei^t  that  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House.'will  vote  in  support 
of  the  rcnt-supplenrient  program.  Over 
the  years  we  have  lived  up  to  otir  respon- 
sibility to  achieve  the  ■^oal  sot  forth  in 
the  Hotising  Act  of  1949.  Hiat  goal  is  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitabloi  environment 
for  every  American  family."  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  89th  Con':|css  will  turn 
its  back  on  that  objective  or  on  low- 
income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  rent  sup- 
plement program  would  build  on  our 
■".•ery  successful  4  years  of  experience 
under  the  below-market  interest  i-ate 
program  under  FHA  section  221'd'<3>. 
While  that  program  has  suffered  from 
the  steady  rise  in  interest  rates,  it  has 
been  meeting  a  need  for  rental  and  co- 
operative housiiig  v.-ithin  the  means  of 
our  middle  income  families.  This  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  extended  for  4 
years  by  the  housing  bill,  has  i-eached  a 
level  of  approximately  400.000  units  a 
year.  ..Th©'  proposed  rent  .supplement 
would  dif^r  in  that  the  int<"rest  rate 
would  be  sufficiently  high  to  attract 
private  financing  and  therefore  take  the 
"^mortgage  money  out  of  th^  budget,  and 
instead  would  provide  rent  .supplements 
which  would  enable  the  proposed  pi'O- 
gram  to  get  down  even  lo'*er  in  the  in- 
come scale. 

The  way  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram would  operate  is  vei-j-  simple: 

First.  The  housing  would  be  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  built  under  FHA 
section  221'd' 13:1. 

Second.  The  sponsoi-s  would  be  limited 
to  nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations and  cooperatives. 

Third.  The  mortgages  would  bear 
niarket  interest  rates  and  the  iiousing 
would  be  privately  financed,  thereby 
reducing  the  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Fourth.  The  families  to  be  aided  would 
be  low  income  families  who  cannot  afford 
decent  private  housing  by  paying  one- 
fourth  of  their  income. 

Fifth.  The  income  ceilings  would  be 
set  individually  for  each  community  to 
^•eflect  different  cost  levels  and  would 
differ  by  size  of  family. 

Sixth,  In  addition  to  being  low  in- 
come, the  family  would  have  to  be  either 
elderly  or  handicapped,  displaced  by 
"Government  action,  or  now  living  in  sub- 
standard housing. 


Seventh.  The  family  would  pay  one- 
fouith  of  its  income  for  rent  and  the 
rent  supplement  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  that  amount  and  the 
fair  market  rental  of  the  miit. 

Eighth.  Finally,  when  a  family's  in- 
come rose  to  the  point  where  one-fourth 
of  its  income  would  co\er  the  rent,  the 
supplement  payments  would   stop, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  program  would 
accomplish  a  number  of  tilings.  It  would 
make  a  net  addition  to  the  supply  of 
decent  housing  available  to  low  income 
groups.  It  would  enlist  tlic  energy  ana 
imagination  of  churches,  unions,  and 
civic-mmded  private  citizens.  It  would 
complement  the  existing  public  housing 
program  and  offer  low  income  families 
another  alternative  to  the  choice  be- 
tween slimis  or  regular  public  hotising. 
It  would  reduce  the  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  of  direct  Government 
financing  of  the  whole  cost  of  a  unit. 
Also  it  would  provide  a  flexible  formula 
that  would  extend  aid  to  families  when 
they  need  it,  curtail  that  aid  when  their 
incomes  rose,  and  tenninate  when  they 
could  afford  housin?:  on  their  own  with- 
out the  painful  nece.s.^ity  of  evicting  them 
as  is  the  case  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  rent  sup- 
plement proposal  embodied  in  section 
101  of  the  housing  bill  is  one  of  the  best 
new  proposals  in  many  years  to  help  the 
housing  problems  of  low  income  families. 
and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  sec- 
tion 101,  as  well  as  the  entire  bill,  when 
the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 
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BEAUTY  IN  THE  LONE  STAR  STATE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mi'. 
Speaker,    I    ask    unanimous    consent   to 

address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 

revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection 
to  the  i^equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

There  was  r.o  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  cver>'  once  in  a  while,  I  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  institutions  that  flourish 
as  a  part  of  the  Washington  scene.  One 
of  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  essential,  is  the  columnist. 
I,  being  human,  have  my  pets  aiid  as  I 
look  them  over  from  time  to  time,  I  find 
that  I  stic'K  clo.sest  to  those  who  are  the 
most  objective.  Occasionally,  I  read  the 
writings  of  one  of  the  other  kind — the 
guy  who  flourishes  by  "innuendoes." 

Of  course,  those  of  us  in  public  office 
are  used  to  sucii  thines.  but  somehow  it 
always  goes  against  the  grain  when  a 
columnist  has  nothing  better  to  do  thai, 
to  hurl  barbs  at  some  of  the  great  ladie; 
who  carry  on  tiicir  work,  sometimes  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  sometimes  in  the 
public  eye,  basically  helping  make  a  suc- 
cess of  whatever  their  husbands  may  be 
doing. 

The  first  one  that  I  recall  to  come  un- 
der the  columnists'  guns  was  that  i^ve^^ 
lady  cf  the  whole  world,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. It  carries  right  on  down  to  our  'ores 
cnt  First  Lady  who.se  loyalty  and  devo 
tion  to  her  husband  are  particularly  .veil 
known  to  the  old  timers  in  the  Texas 
delegation.     We  knew  her  ' wher." 


This  was  brought  to  mind  by  a  recent 
column  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
which  used  the  Pie-^idtnt's  plan  f.n-  beau- 
tifyin'4  Ameiican  highway.s  as  the  vehi- 
cle for  takini;  some  pot  shots  at  variotis 
people  and  places.  The  columnist's  part- 
ing shot  says  that  the  Lnno  Star  State  is 
big  but  its  landscape  "is  drab  and  without 
one  scenic  beauty  worlh  toutm;;."  Tiic 
poor  soul. 

Every  year,  I  drive  many  thousands  ci 
miles  inViy  own  congressional  district. 
Also  I  have  covered  the  State  from  end 
to  end  and  from  side  to  side,  starting 
back  in  the  days  before  highways  were 
paved  Looking  back  on  any  trip  I  have 
ever  taken  and  comparing  my  recollec- 
tioiTS  cf  beauty  I  have  seen  and  tryin.t:  to 
reconcile  it  with  this  columnist's  views,  I 
just  wonder  where  the  poor  soul  has  been. 

Has  lie,  for  example,  driven  along  the 
Hug-thc-Coa.st  Highway  and  .seen  the 
ever-changing  gulf?  Has  he  ever  driven 
throu'jii  the  cotton  country  or  the  rice 
lands?  Has  he  ever  seen  fields  of  Texas 
bluebonncts?  This  poor  soul  ought  to 
take  a  drive  from  San  Antonio  to  El 
Paso  and  see  the  grandeur  of  the  great 
open  spaces.  Maybe  it  would  be  worth 
his  while  to  slip  down  into  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park  aiid  above  all  he  ought  to 
take  one  of  the  highways  into  El  Paso 
from  which  he  could  see,  for  many,  many 
miles,  the  unfoi-gcttable  El  Capitan.  Per- 
haps such  a  writer  a.s  I  have  in  mind 
would  not  react  to  places  steeped  in  the 
lore  of  early  Texas. histoi-y,  of  heroes  who 
gave  their  lives  to  develop  our  part  of  the 
New  World  and  the  new  Nation.  I  doubt 
if  he  would  tin-ill  to  the  stories  the  people 
can  tell  of  Goliad,  Brazoria.  "Velasco,  San 
Jacinto,  and  the  places  where  the  early 
pioneers  laid  the  foundation  on  which  we 
now  base  oin-  economy. 

The  natural  beauty  is  there.  The  his- 
tory is  there.  A  good  reporter  would  tell 
their  stoiy.  A  good  President  will  fur- 
ther beautify  an  already  beautiful  .sys- 
tem of  iniblic  roads  and  his  courageous 
lady  will  do  her  full  share. 


INSERTION  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAI. 
RECORD  OF  ARTICLE  ON  GOLDEN 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Sijcaker,  yester- 
day's Washington  News  Columnist  Mil- 
ton Berliner  made  belittling  reference  to 
an  article  which  I  had  inserted  in  the 
RKcoRD.  My  insertion  called  attention  to 
the  golden  weddin  "  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Ed  Izac,  a  former  Member  of  this  House 
aiid  one  of  our  great  Americans.  This 
insertion  was  estimated  to  cost  $30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  insert  that  article 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  term  of  ofTice,  I  will  have 
feived  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  period  of  30  ycars^  During  that 
time  I  have  only  inscrte?! approximately 
15  articles  in  the  Record.  This  amounts 
to  one  aiticle  every  2  years.     I  do  not 


think  I  cai^  be  accused  of  loading  up  the 
REconD. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.serted  this 
article  in  the  Record  in  order  to  tell  the 
lieople  of  this  country  about  our  former 
colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  at  AnnapoUs.  He 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in 
the  Fir.^t  World  War  when  there  were 
only  a  few  men  who  were  accorded  this, 
01  ■  country's  highest  awaid.  The  ship 
which  he  commanded  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine.  At  a  iat-  r  date  he  was  taken 
as  a  prisoner  on  a  train  to  a  prison  camp. 
There  were  many  boats  being  sunk  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  Mr.  Izac  had 
certain  information  tliat  our  allies  and 
we  Americans  needed.  En  route  to  the 
prison  camp  he  jumped  out  of  a  window 
of  the  train  and  broke  both  shoulders  in 
the  process.  When  he  was  recaptured, 
they  broke  a  gun  over  his  body  and  in- 
flicted further  bodily  injuries.  However, 
this  man  again  escaped  and  with  both 
arms  in  casts  swam  a  river  to  take  val- 
uable information  to  the  proper  author- 
ities. That  is  how  he  got  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  thi-ee  main  mis- 
sions in  hfe:  First,  your  God;  second, 
your  country;  and  third,  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
three  of  them  as  to  how  they  apply  to 
Mr.  Izac.  He  raised  a  son  to  join  the 
priesthood,  thereby  giving  up  his  life, 
you  might  say,  in  order  to  help  man- 
kind. 

He  married  his  wife  50  years  ago.  Her 
father  was  a  major  general  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  has  a  son  who  is  a  com- 
mander today  in  foreign  waters  in  the 
service  of  this  country.  He  has  another 
son  and  two  daughters.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Izac  have  16  grandchildren  and  2  great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  to  tell 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  the  people 
Of  this  countiT  that  what  this  man  has 
done  for  his  country  should  never  be 
forgotten, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  remember  what 
history  tells  us.  we  will  remember  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  George  Wash- 
ington. Cornwallis  knew  his  number  was 
up  and  he  got  in  touch  with  the  British 
fleet  with  instructions  for  it  to  meet  him 
at  Yorktown.  When  Cornwallis  showed 
up  at  the  appointed  place,  there  was  a 
boat  in  that  fleet  scheduled  to  take  cer- 
tain Tory  sympathizers  who  were  not 
interested  in  freedom  back  to  Canada. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  free 
speech,  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  a  man  on 
yesterday  in  one  of  our  public  informa- 
tion media  denounce  hiserting  in  the 
Record  an  article  dealing  with  the 
achievements  of  a  man  who  has  served 
his  country  well,  and  is  still  doing  it.  A 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  spend  50 
years  of  marital  bliss  with  the  lady  he 
walked  down  the  aisle  with  the  day  after 
he  graduated.  He  walked  down  the  same 
aisle  with  her  again  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  is  deserving  of  another  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  I  mean  that 
with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command. 
But  when  one  looks  at  the  record  of  this 
"great"  wTiter,  a  feature  writer,  one  is 
reminded  that  Judas  betrayed  Christ  for 


30  pieces  of  silver.  That  is  what  this 
writer  did  yesterday.  He  betrayed  one 
of  America's  great  heroes.  He  said  it 
just  cost  us  $30,  the  same  as  was  paid  to 
the   man   who    betrayed    Christ. 


JAPANESE  FISHERMEN  VIOLATE 

SALMON  TREATY 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
five  Japanese  fishing  boats  were  spotted 
by  our  Coast  Guard  east  of  the  North 
Pacific  Treaty  Convention  line.  Three  of 
these  vessels  were  60  miles  east  of  this 
line  aivd  two  were  28  jniles  east  of  the 
line. 

In  case  anyone  should  conclude  that 
these  Japanese  fishing  boats  were  violat- 
ing the  treaty  by  accident  it  should  be 
noted  that  as  soon  as  they  were  spotted 
four  of  them  began  fleeing  westward,  the 
other  one  had  its  nets-out  and  accord- 
ingly was  apprehended  by  our  Coast 
Guard  and  taken  to  Adak.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  told  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  Japanese  were  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  North  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  by  us- 
ing nets  to  catch  fish  in  this  area.  Now 
I  must  p>oint  out  that  the  Japanese  fish- 
ing fleet  is  deliberately  guilty  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

In  this  connection,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Paciflc  Fisheries  at  a  meeting  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June  7: 

Whereas  R.  J.  McCloekey  on  May  28,  1965, 
speaking  for  the  Department  of  State  not 
only  opposed  the  fisherman  boycott  against 
J.ipanese  trade  but  gratuitously  asserted  that 
the  -Jap.T.nese   have   complied   generally   with 

the  provisions  of  the  Tri-Partit€  Treaty  af- 
fecting the  North  American  salmon: 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  demanded  that  the 
misleading  and  detrimental  statement  be  of- 
ficially retract qji  as  the  Japanese  have  con- 
tinuously been  in  violation  of  the  conserva- 
tion principles  of  the  treaty  and  even  the 
&t.^tement  that  they  have  not  caught  salmon 

east  of  the  provisional  line  have  now  been 
demonstrated  not  to  be  true;  and  be  it  also 
Resolved.  T~t\i\t  the  Etepartment  of  State 
submit  a  strong  protest  to  Japan  against  its 
catching  salmon  of  North  American  origin  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Trl-Partite 
Treaty  and  in  addition  protest  the  continu- 
ous practice  of  wasteful  fishing  methods  in 
violation  of  the  conservation  provision  of 
this  treaty.  t-  ^  -^ 

.    ;•  W.  V.  'I'ONKER. 

Executive  Vice  President 


MINE   SAFETY   BILL 


/ 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ,' 

The  SPEAKER.  -^t»  -tt^ere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pe«Tf!^|^^ania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. June  1,  1965,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  this  Chamber  and  unable 
to  vote  on  H.R.  3534  and  H.R.  8639. 
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Had  I  been  present.  I  would,  of  course, 
have  voted  for  H.R.  3584.  the  mine  safety 
bill,  which  I  v\'as  pleased  to  vote  for  in 
the  83th  Congress  and  which  was  similar 
to  my  own  bill,  H.R.  4173.  introduced 
earlier  iti  the  session. 

H.R.  8639,  twt  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce. Judicial  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  was  reported  from  my 
own  Appropriations  Committee  and 
would,  of  cour.^e.  have  had  my  full  sup- 
pcit.aud  affirmative  vote. 


REVENUES  FROM  EXISTING  FED- 
ERAL EXCISE  TAX  RETURNED  TO 
STATES  TO  HELP  IN  THE  ELI:M- 
IXATION  OF  UNSIGHTLY  AUTO- 
MOBILE JL^-KY.YRDS 

Mr.    SCHWEIKER.     Mr.     Speaker.    I 
^  a^k   uiianimous   consent   to  address   the 
House  for   I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
exrer.d  my  ren:arks. 

.     Tiie    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
^  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ri.-e  to  propo.?e  t:;at  part  of  the  revenues 
^om  tiie  existing  Federal  excise  tax  on 
iVw  cars  be  returned  to  the  States  to 
help  pay  for  elimination  of  unsichtly 
automobile  junkyards. 

Uiider  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today  the  Federal  Government  would 
grant  to  the  States  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  1  percenta^ro  point  of  the  exci.se 
tax  on  new  autos.  The  funds  v.-ould  be 
used  by  State  and  local  public  agencies 
to  alleviate  the  b'.ight  caused  by  junked 
cars. 

The  objective  of  th^  legislation  should 
be  the  ultimate  elimmation  of  the  eye- 
sores across  our  Nation  caused  by  rusty 
auto  corpses.  Transferring  1  percentasre 
•point  of  the  cxi.stin?  exci.'^e  tax  to  an 
auto  burial  insurance  fund  would  involve 
no  additional  tax  of  any  kind.  It  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  u.-=c  of  funds  pres- 
ently collected. 

The  auto  junkpile  could  be  trans- 
fornied  into  new  steel  or  possibly  dumped 
ii^to  the  eapinc  holes  caused  throu'-^hout 
the^  country  by  strip  mining,  exhausted 
quarries,  or  other  man-niade  earth  cavi- 
ties. 

Under  section  205- a'  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  enacted 
earlier  this  year,  open  and  abandoned 
strip-mine  voids  could  be  considered  for 
use  as  a  fln?l  resting  place  for  those  old 
auto  frames.  By  combiriing  the.=;e  two 
effort.^. — minina;  area  restoration  and 
elimination  of  auto  junkpiles — ^tin  efTec- 
tive  and  worthwhile  program  for  solving 
two  national  problems  could  be  cstab- 
li-shed. 

Ba.^'d  on  present  new  car  sales,  the 
funds  available  to  the  States  under  the 
Schweiker  bill  would  total  some  SI 90 
[million.  To  receive  the  grants  a  State 
would  be  required  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  its  proposed  program 
on  the  market  for  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
the  benefits  of  its  program  to  the  State'.s 
tourist  and  recreation  industry,  the  im- 
provements in  the  States  scenic  beauty, 
and  the  use  of  its  program  to  assist  in 
m.ining  area  restoration. 


America  is  bccomin.c:  more  in-ban  and 
more  crowded.  It  need  not  be  less  beau- 
tiftil.  By  eliminating  unslglUly  and  un- 
wanted auto  junkpiles.  we  will  be  taking 
a  major  step  in  restoring  for  all  our 
citizens  the  kind  of  communities 
in  wliich  we  wish  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tod  ly  introduced 
legi.=;lation  jiroviding  for  p^irt  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  existing  I'odoral  excise 
tax  on  new  cars  to  be  iti  urned  to  the 
States  to  help  pay  for  e  imination  of 
unsightly  automobile  junky  :irds. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIOfNS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  IMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  acidiic.s.s  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  aiid  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  tte  text  of  a 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th're  objection 
to  the  rcQjest  of  the  get  tleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Spei  kcr,  this  year 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  which  will  be  ccle'  trated  in  San 
F-rancisco  on  June  26,  196  5. 

This  year  has  also  been  Icsignatcd  by 
tlic  General  Asscm.bly  of  tl  e  United  Na- 
tions as  the  Internationa!  Cooperation 
Year. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Congi-ess  the 
opportunity  to  express  its  <  entimcnts  on 


this  morning 
resolution. 


these  two  occasions,  I  am 
iiitrodticing  an  appropriate 

Joining  me  in  introduding  identical 
resolutions  are  the  Honorable  Fr.\xces  P. 
Bolton,  ranking  minority  njember  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AffoSis;  the  Hon- 
orable DoN-.\LD  M.  Fr.\ser.  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements:  aild  the  Honor- 
able Peter  H.  B.  FRELixcntT^'SEX.  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements.  i 

The  text  of  our  resolutioi^  is  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rp  -  -li.i 
(Concurrent  resolution  t---::  rca-iiig  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  rc-.-^piit  to  tlie  20th 
rinniver-^ar:,-  of  the  United  Kations  during 
International  Cooperation  pfe.ir.  and  for 
other  purposes)  I  • 

Wherea.s  the  year  lons  niprks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Natfcns.  which  w.-ill 
be  celebrated  in  San  Francisio  on  June  26. 
1965:  and  J 

Wherea.s  the  United  Natioijs  General  As- 
-cmbly  has  designated  the  yiir  1965  as  In- 
tcrn:ition.'!l  Cooperation  Year]  and 

Whereas  tlio  President  of  tht  United  State.s 
has  proclaimed  1965  as  International  Co- 
operation Year,  and  has  set  \m  a  broad  pro- 
gram within  the  executive  bz*nch  to  review 
our  present  international  polidies  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  bipartisan  group  of  distinguished 
private  citizens:   and  I 

Whereas  the  President  h.is' cii::rtrpd  those 
participating  in  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  program  to  "seardli  and  e.xplore 
and  canvass  and  thoroughly  discuss  every 
conceivable  approach  and  ^venue  of  co- 
operation that  could  lead  to  ijcace;"  and 

Wiiereas  the  Internationaii  Cooperation 
Year  program  will  culminate  in  a  White 
Hou-e  Conference  on  lutornataonal  Coopera- 
tion which  the  President  iias  announced  he 
will  convene  in  November  19C5;  and 


PROGR.\M    FOR    EEAUTIFYING 
AMERICAS  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  rem.arks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas':* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  its  issue  of 
May  27  published  an  article  by  its  col- 
umnist, Ted  Lewis,  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's pi'ogram  for  beautifying  America's 
higliways.    I  would  like  to  challenge  tlie 
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Wlicrc.is  during  the  20  years  of  its  exist- 
ence tlie  United  Nations  lias  played  ar 
important,  and  at  times  crucial,  "role  In 
ptir-uit  of  one  of  its  stated  purposes  "to  save 
sticceeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of- 
w.ir.  wliicli  twice  in  our  lifetime  ha^  brought 
untold  sorrow  to  mankind;"  and 

WJijre.is  during  the  time  the  United  Na- 
tious  has  also  performed  a  valuable  service 
througli  the  speci;ili7od  agencies  and  other- 
v.ise  m  helping  to  cstablisli  hmnan  rights 
and  to  eliminivfce  lliose  ancient  enemies  of 
manklnci — liunger.  poverty,  disease  and  ig! 
nor.mce:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

r^osolvcd  by  the  House  of  Reprcscnlathcs 
{ the  Senate  coneuning) .  Tha^l  it  is  the  seas? 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  or 
America  rcdedioatcs  itself  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  N.ations  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  international  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order:  and  that  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
urged  to  do  likewise. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  .^ense  of  the  Con- 
gress  that  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion for  International  Cooperation  Year  of 
U.S.  participation  in  international  coopei- 
ative  activities,  the  executive  br.nnch  should 
(It  review  with  a  high  sense  of  nrgencv 
the  current  state  of  international  peace- 
keeping machinery  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing specific  suggestions  for  strengtheriin£ 
this  machinery.  (2)  review  other  major  ele- 
ments of  international  community  and  co- 
oi>eration  with  a  view  to  making  specific 
suggestions  to  promote  the  growth  of  insti- 
tutions of  international  cooi>eration  and  la* 
and  order,  and  (3i  review  urgently  the  status 
of  disarmament  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
further  progress  in  reducing  the  dangers  and 
burden  of  competitive  national  armamenrs 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  provide  for  participaticr. 
by  the  Congress  in  tlie  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  International  Cooperation,  fubjoc- 
to  an  invitation  by  the  President,  there  Is  \ 
hereby  created  a  congressional  delegation  cf  \ 
12  members  to  be  composed  of  6  Members 
of  the  Senate  appsiinted  by  the  President  pre 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  6  Members  c: 
the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  bv 
t!-.e  Speaker  of  the  H'.n.'^e  of  Represcntatlve? 
Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  dele- 
gation shall  be  filled  in  the  i^ame  manner  af 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  original  appointments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  simi- 
lar resolutions  are  being  introduced  thi^ 
day  in  the  other  body  to  commemoi-ati 
both  the  20th  annivcrsai-y  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  express  tlie  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  Interna-, 
tional  Cooperation  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
resolution  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  in  the  Congress. 


closing  pai  apraph  of  tliat  article  in  wliicli 
the  New  York  columnist  says: 

It  will  be  entertaining  to  watrli  trie  imi):ici. 
if  a  beauty  law  Is  passed,  on  the  Johnsons' 
Home  State  of  Texas.  The  Lone  Star  State 
is  big  but  its  landscape  Is  drab  and  without 
one  scenic  beauty  worth  touting.  And  Texas 
has  more  roadside  auto  graveyards  than  any 
other  State. 

Wc  who  live  in  Texas  can  only  a.ssume 
that  Mr.  Lewis  drew  ids  conclusions  fiom 
the  dark  recesses  of  a  Manliattan  cavern. 
He  needs  to  stand  in  the  clear  puie  air  of 
our  southwestern  sun  country  and  look 
at  the  majesty  of  El  Capitan,  the  2,000- 
foot  promontory  tliat  fronts  the  highest 
peak  in  Texas.  Ho  needs  to  enter  the  cool 
recesses  of  McKit trick  Canyon,  behind 
that  peak,  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
Guadalui^e  National  Park,  recommended 
in  President  Johnson's  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty,  and  the  subject  of  legislation 
by  Senator  Y.\RBor.aucH.  Congressman 
Pool  and  myself. 

If  Mr.  Lewis'  city-bred  legs  will  permit 
it.  he  should  enjoy  the  nature-walk  along 
Lost  Mine  trail  in  Big  Bend  National  Park 
and  view  the  majestic  mountains  that 
stretch,  range  after  range,  toward  the 
south  rim  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mexico 
beyond.  In  and  near  El  Paso,  he  can  visit 
historic  old  missions  that  date  back  to 
the  days  when  the  Dvtch  were  still  colo- 
nizing Manhattan. 

Texas,  like  most  other  Slates,  has  its 
automobile  graveyards,  and  is  working 
to  solve  tlic  problem.  But  Texas  also  has 
the  Nation's  finest  system  of  roadside 
parks,  inviting  the  traveler  to  pause  and 
eniov  this  land  of  room  enough.  As  our 
First  Lady  has  already  told  the  Nation, 
the  Texas  State  Highway  Department 
has  made  many  of  its  hi?^hways  avenues 
of  natural  beauty— fields  of  bluebonncts 
and  primroses  in  the  cast— and  giant 
yuccas  raising  their  spring  blossoms  to 
light  the  highway  bridges  in  the  west. 

"Not  one  scenic  beauty  worth  touting," 
says  this  columnist.  If  he  has  ever 
visited  Texas,  he  surely  did  not  stop  to 
look.  Wc  hope  he  will  stay  longer  next 
time. 


DiRKSEN.  distin';uishcd  minority  leader 
of  the  other  body,  said  wlien  he  was  ap- 
prised of  it.  He  said— "Are  you  kid- 
dinp?" 


REPUBLICAN  STUDY  GROUP  IN 
PARIS— ARE  YOU  KIDDING? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'? 
Theie  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the 
public   press   that  the   minority   party's 
policy  committee,  I  believe  they  call  it. 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  go  to  Paris  to  find 
out  what  is  wrong  with  NATO.     I  would 
be  the  last  one  to  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity   of    going    to    Paris.     When 
they  get  there,  they  can  .solve  this  prob- 
lem pretty  rapidly.     They  only  need  to 
sec  one  fellow.    His  name  is  General  de 
Gaulle  and,  when  they  convince  him  that 
he  ought  to  be  for  NATO,  then  NATO's 
problems  will   vanish.     Really.  I  think 
the  best  remark  that  anybody  could  make 
about  this  junket  would  be  what  Senator 


AMENDING  PUBLIC  LAW  874  TO 
DELETE  THE  SPECIAL  REQUIRE- 
MENT APPLICABLE  TO  LARGE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
U'.ianimotis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELr.    Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  H.R.  8858  to  de- 
lete the  special  requirements  for  eligibil- 
ity for  Public  Law  874  funds  which  have 
been  imposed,  inequitably  in  my  judg- 
ment, ondarge  city  school  districts.  _In 
order  for  TOOst  school  districts  to  qualify 
for  financial  assistance  to  local  school 
systems  under  our  legislative  program 
to  comjaensate  school  districts  for  Fed- 
eral activities,  there  need  be  only  3  per- 
cent   of    the    children    attending    such 
schools  whose  parents  are  employed  in  a 
Federal  activity.     However,  in  the  case 
of  school  districts  where  the  population 
exceeds  35,000,  this  eligibility   require- 
ment under  the  law  is  6  percent.    As  a 
consequence,  the  Los  Angeles  school  dis- 
tricts, where  our  school  systems  are  con- 
fronted with  the  impact  of  30,000  fed- 
erally  connected   cMldren.   no  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  assist  in  providing 
elementary  and  secondary  education  op- 
l)ortunities  for  them. 

Not  only  is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  af- 
fected by  this  unjust  requirement,  but 
also  other  great  cities  in  the  United 
States  where  the  iDopulation  exceeds 
35,000,  are  completely  denied  benefits  of 
the  impacted  aid  program.  It  seems  un- 
necessary for  me  to  recount  the  in- 
creased burdens  confronting  our  large 
metropolitan  areas  in  furnishing  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  the  face  of  large 
population  increases.  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  alone,  the  school  system  must 
absorb  30.000  new  students  into  the 
classrooms  each  year.  Added  to  this 
burden  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  population  growth,  many 
properties  have  been  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls  to  pro\idc  the  necessary  ex- 
pressways and  freeways  to  accommo- 
date the  move  of  ti-affic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  unified 
school  district  currently  enrolls  257.000 
elementary  school  children  and  234.000 
secondary' school  children.  In  addition, 
the  school  district  is  respon.sible  for  the 
adult  education  offerings  for  73.000  adult 
citizens  and  the  higher  education  facil- 
ities for  65.000  students  in  oiu'  junior 
colleges.  The  Los  Angeles  city  school 
.system  educates  about  one  out  of  every 
five  children  in  the  State  of  California 
and  is  the  largest  recipient  of  the  impact 
of  migration  to  the  State.  I  am  ex- 
tremely hopeful  that  in  long  range  think- 
ing, legislation  may  be  fashioned  which 
will  recognize  the  tremendous  burden  im- 
posed upon  high  growth  areas  to  furnish 
adequate  educational  facilities.     Pubhc 


Laws  874  and  815  will  not  compensate  the 
Los  Angeles  school  system  for  the  entire 
amount  of  this  inordinate  impact.  How- 
ever, because  of  this  fact,  it  becomes 
even  more  essential  that  the  Los  Angeles 
school  system  be  properly  compensated 
for  the  impact  occasioned  by  Federal 
activity  as  are  other  smaller  cities  and 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Becatise  of  impact  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools,  30.000  of  our  students  must  at- 
tend school  in  double  sessions.  The  legis- 
lation is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
large  city  school  programs  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  legislation  that  in  jus- 
tice to  the  principles  of  impacted  aid 
should  have  been  included  in  the  original 
Icgislatton. 
I  urge  its  immediate  consideration  and 

passage. 


FAMILY      RECREATIONAL     USE     OF" 
THE     SAN     GORGONIO     'WILDER- 
NESS AREA  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO 
NATIONAL    FOREST 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  family  winter  recreational  use  of  a 
poition  Of  the  San  Gorgonio  Wilderness 
Area  in  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest. 

Let  me  state  that  this  bill,  like  others 
which  have  been  introduced  by  certain  of 
my  California  colleagues,  will  in  no  way 
reduce  the  area  presently  set  aside  for 
wilderness  preservation  within  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area.  It  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
set  aside  for  family  winter  recreational 
use  an  area  of  such  size  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3.500  acres.  It  also  provides  that 
the  SecretaiT  shall  immediately  desig- 
nate other  wilderness  lands  of  the  same 
or  larger  acreage,  and  adjacent  to  San 
Gorgonio  Area^,  to  be  included  in  the 
San^  Gorgonio  jWilderness  Area  so  that 
the  acreage  set  aside  for  wilderness  pres- 
ervation will  not  be  reduced. 

Last  year  this  body's  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on 
Sjnilar  bills  in  which  the  testimony  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  3.500  acres  in 
San  Gorgonio  above  the  8.600-foot  level 
constitute  the  only  consistently  reliable 
snow  area  in  southern  California  suitable 
for  family  winter  recreational  use.  More 
than  that,  it  became  apparent  during 
those  herrings  that  it  is  an  ideal  area 
and  uniquely  suitable  for  such  usage. 

This  legislation  will  provice  reasonable 
access  to  winter  recreational  activity  for 
•the  burgeoning  population  of  southern 
California.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
provide  for  presciwation  of  the  San  Gor- 
gonio Wilderness  Area  in  its  natural 
stale  by  the  addition  of  at  least  as  much 
acreage  for  wilderness  usage  as  may  be 
designated  for  family  winter  recreational 
usage,  thus  preseiwing  the  basic  wilder- 
ness values. 
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I  have  Ion?  loved  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve tile  wilderness  areas  in  our  coun- 
try. H.vvevor.  I  realize  that  we  nnust 
meet  the  critical  needs  of  the  11  million 
people  in  the  southern  California  area 
for  the  exhilarating;  and  salutaiy  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  values  of  family  outdoor 
winter  recreation.  These  needs  can  be 
satisfied  without  diminishing  the  basic 
wilderness  values.  I  believe,  and  it  has 
been  domonscrated  here  in  America — in 
northern  Califoi--nia.  Colorado,  JJ^^^- 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Now 
York — as  well  as  in  Europe — in  Switzer- 
land. Austria.  GLrmany.  France,  and 
Italy — and  in  Japan,  by  well  planned  de- 
velopments m  winter  recreational  areas, 
that  these  parallel  needs  and  values  can 
be  satisfied  and  pre.<erved.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  rials  !e:^isiation  will  do  the  job. 


THE     0.\S     TURNS     A-  COP.NER 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
n-.arks,  and  tc  include  extrar.eou.-*  matter. , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  tlic  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  J.Ir.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
France,  Jord.'^.n.  and  Uruguay  m'ced  the 
United  Natio^-S  Security  CouncU  to  en- 
large their  s"L"fr  and  mandate  of  the 
U.N.'s  obserwi'  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Cle^ly,  this  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  derogate  the  powers  of  the  inter- 
AmericaiJ^c;-i3nal  systeni. 

Ir.cruaion  of  the  United  Nations  in 
WesternJ  HemJs.:)here  affairs  would  be  a 
mischio^'ous  deveiDpment.  Many  na- 
tions in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  As;a 
have  little  understandin:/  of  hemisphere 
conditions  and  cvolvin-;?  inter-American 
doctrine.s.  Further,  since  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion possesses  the  veto.  invitin,g  the  U  N. 
Security  Council  to  participate  in  hemi- 
sphere peacekeeping  operations  would  be 
tantamount  to  opening  the  sheepfold  to 
the  wolf. 

At  th?  same  t'me.  critics  of  the  inter- 
American  sv.?:em  demonstrate  an  imna- 
cience  with  the  pace  with  which  the  OAS 
has  moved  in  the  current  Dominican  sit- 
uation. In  this  respect,  it  is  well  to  Re- 
call that  the  basic  documents  of  the  r 
gional  system — the  OAS  Charter  and  the' 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance— were  forged  in  an  era  before 
the  Sino-Soviets  had  intensified  in  this 
hemisphere-  their  tactics  of  aggression  by 
subversion.  Nevercheless.  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  is  demon.strat- 
ing  an  ability  to  adapt  to  new  challenges 
to  the  pe?::-  ar.d  s-curity  of  the  Wc--.,:ern 
H-.misph'.re.  Secretary  General  of  the 
OAS.  Dr.  Jo.-e  Mora,  is  to  be  commended 
:  ^r  his  erTorts  to  bring  some  settlement 
in  the  Dominician  chaos.  The  presence 
of  the  capable  Brazilian  general.  Hugo 
Panasco  Alvim.  as  commander  of  the  in- 
tef-Amierican  peace  force  is  a  hearten- 
ing and  laudable  development. 

In  it-3  June  11.  1964.  edition.  Life  mag- 
a^ino  contains  an  illuminating  editorial 
rr-'-afSlrig  the  im;;act  of  the  Dominican 
revolution    upon    the    Orgaruzation    of 


American  States,  the  fuiid;ilmcntal  difiH- 
culties  which  initially  imnecled  OAS  ac- 
tion, and  the  encouraging  ''r.ew  willing- 
ne.-^s  and  ability  to  face  ret  litics."  The 
editorial  follov.'s: 

The   OAS   Trp.Ns   .^    Corner 

Tiiere  are  troops  patrolling  the  .';trepts  of 
S.into  DonilnLjo  today  wea  ring  helmets 
innrked  •'O.E.A."  The  liiiti;'  Is  stand,  in 
Sp.iuish,  lor  the  Org.miz.itior  of  Americin 
Si.itoc;  and  these  troops  are  p  .rt  of  the  first 
peacekeepir.g  fiirce  ever  fielded  by  that  orga- 
nization. Their  presence,  accc  rding  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  his  assesi  ment  of  the 
several  positi\e  accomplishments  ot  the  U.S. 
intervention,  "may  be  the  gr«  attest  achieve- 
ment of  all." 

Even  though  the  United  SUi  t«s  f^led  unl- 
L.ioi'ally  to  find  a  political  si  iliition  in  tlie 
Dominican  Republic,  getting  the  OAS  to 
commit  itself  was  a  remarkable  piece  oi  work. 
The  troops  i  so  far,  over  1.500  ;  ncn  from  four 
Latin  American  countries)  an  welcome  and 
wM  be  usefiU  in  maintaini;ig  tlie  cease  fire 
which  the  U.S.  forces  ptit  inti  •  effect.  They 
are  even  more  welcome  for  heir  symbolic 
in-.portanre. 

In  the  p.ist.  the  OA.S  has  oft  'n  discouraged 
e'.en  sympathetic  diploma  s.  •We're  a 
bunch  of  guitar  players,»I'n\  sorry  to  Siiy."' 
i.iinented  or.c  senior  ambassad  )r  after  a  long, 
v.eary  mcciing  recently.  Afflt  'ted  with  pro- 
cedural encumbrances,  its  deli  aerations  have 
freciu_ently  bogged  do\<,n  in  legalistic  gar- 
rulities. It  also  suffers  from  a  bad  case  of 
chronic  cro?s-purpcse. 

Unlike  the  U  N..  vvhicli  spra  ig  more  or  less 
full  grown  into  being  at  Sai .  Francisco  in 
1945,  the  OAS  represents  the  s  im.  or  residue. 
of  v.hat  one  authority  cal  s  a  veritable 
hodgr-podge  cf  organization ;.  resolutions, 
trej.t^es.  conventions,  princij  les.  arfd  pro- 
cedures, .stretching  over  rouglUy  150  years  of 
Vieniisphere  history.  Technic  My,  the  term 
OAS  applies  oiily  to  the  intei  national  orga- 
n:r  tion  set  up  after  a  meet  ng  in  Bogota. 
Colombia,  in  1948.  However,  other  treaties. 
such  as  the  one  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947  and 
that  signed  in  1961  at  Punta  del  5ste.  Uru- 
guay, which  latniched  the  All  ance  for  Prog- 
ress— funher  define  its  powe  s  ar.d  respon- 
sibilities. In  gener.il  terms,  t  le  0.\S  is  sup- 
posed to  do  three  things:  (li  protect  Ameri- 
can states  against  encroachit  ent  from  out- 
side the  hemisphere;  (2)  prevent  conflicts 
.ind  medi.ite  dispute-  betv  een  American 
states:  i3>  while  preserving  political  liberty, 
promote  sccia!  and  economic  improvements. 
To  achieve  these  laudable  aim.s.  the  OAS 
Ivis  a  complex  .strvicture  of  o  gans  and  sub- 
or^ians  capable  mostly  of  cau-ing  delay.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  principal  organ  is 
thn.  council,  which  sits  in  W  ^shington  pcr- 
ni;^nently  and  is  made  up  (i  ambassadors 
from  each  of  the  20  memb(  r  states.  The 
lUiicil  is  not  meant  to  hai  e  any  decisive 
func\:.on  of  its  own.  but  It  has  sometimes 
foun^  ways  to  act  when  it  ielt  a  collective 
sense  of  urgency. 

Tlie  fundamental  difficult!  es  of  the  OAS 
turn  up'jn  the  concept  of  int.  rvention.  The 
traditional  Latin  American  Itar  of  U.S.  in- 
tervention has  confu,=;ed  efloits  to  deal  with 
the  prime  foreign  interventiMi — Sino-Sovict 
communism.  Although  in  :  948.  1954,  and 
again  in  1C'C2  the  OAS  equa  :cd  Communist 
.subversion  with  foreign  aggressioni  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficu  Ity  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  meml:  ers  could  be 
brought  to  vote  sanctions  a,  ;alnst  Commu- 
nist Cuba. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  mo  ny  Latin  Amer- 
icans reacted  indignantly  tq  the  unilateral 
U.S.  action  In  the  Dominicah  Republic.  It 
locked  too  mugh  like  a  returfi  to  the  Marine 
e:<pc-dltions  of  40  or  50  yearsi  ago.  One  Am- 
bai.;:idor  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  epi- 
sode as  a  "Waterloo  for  the' OAS,"  and  the 


United  States  has  been  required  to  under- 
take a  massive  diplomatic  effort  to  restore 
the  organization's  prestige  and  soothe  abrad- 
ed feelings.  We  needed  the  OAS  to  validate 
and  intcrhationalize  our  intervention.  In  so 
doing  it  lias  demonstrated  Its  own  new  wili- 
ingnefs  and  ability  to  i:ice  realities. 

Some  heckling  lia«i  been  lieard.  Both  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Tliant  and  Prance's 
President  Ch;<rlcs  de  GauUe  have,  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  protested  that  peacekeepings  is 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  U.N.  Securirv 
Council.  Similar  arguments  have  been  of- 
fered before.  But  the  U.N.  Charter  speci:':- 
cally  notes  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  for  a 
regional  organization  to  do  a  peacekeeping 
job,  If  done  in  a  manner  "coi-.si'-ient  witli  the 
purposes  and  principles"  of  the  U.N.  The 
Dominican  operation  is  the  best  sort  of  pp.'ire- 
kceping  job. 

H  iving  shown  a  willlmrness  and  ability  to 
grasp  such  higher  re.';'.x)nsibilities.  the  OAS 
deserves  encouragement  instead  of  earplug 
It  naturally  shares  the  inhibitions  and  tim- 
idities of  it.s  niembers  and  sometimes  tends 
to  magnify  them,  particularly  the  old  fe.ar  cf 
U.S.  dominance.  But  it  is  rapidly  growing 
out  of  this  fixation.  To  deal  with  its  re';l 
challenges — stibversion  and  the  confusion 
subversion  feeds  on — the  O.^S  must  simplify 
and  tighten  up  its  machinery.  It  mtist  also 
set  up  a  permanent,  relatively  small  but 
swiftly  mobile,  intrr-.^merican  peace  force 
which  can  act  as  a  fire  brigade  under  OAS 
control  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere.  For 
this  force  there  is  already  a  model  at  hand 
It  is  patrolling  the  streets  of  S.mto  Domingo 
right  now  wearing  helmets  marked  "O.E  A. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    HARRY    SUCHM.^N 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  a: 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectior. 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  fror.-; 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Spc-ker.  I  wisli  to 
pay  tribute  to  Harry  Suchman  who  died 
on  May  21.  A  charter  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  party's  first  vice 
chairman  of  New  York  County.  Harry 
Sucliman  v.-as  the  Liberal  Party  leader 
in  the  5th  assembly  district  v.hich  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing.  He  was  a 
driving  force  in  tlie  community.  A  num- 
ber of  years  aso  he  onianizcd  a  rent  clir.ic 
on  the  West  Side  which  was  supix)rtcd 
by  the  OTicc  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Harry  Suchman  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  West  Side  Community 
Center  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Commission  for  the  West  Side. 
Harry  Suchman  was  known  and  loved  o.i 
the  West  Side  for  his  devotion  to  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  has  lost  a 
citizen  who  gave  generou.sly  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  his  fellow  citizens.  As  part 
of  this  tribute.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing obituary  which  appeared  in  tlie 
New  York  Times  of  May  22.  1965. 
The  obituary  follows: 

Harry  St'chm.vn.  Lawyer,  70.  Dirs— First 
Vice  Chairman  of  N'kw  York  County 
Liberal  Partv 

Harry  3uchm:in.  a  lawyer  and  the  first  \Ici:- 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York 
County,  died  yesterday  in  his  home.  200  We;: 
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90th    Street,     after     an    illness    of    several 
months.     He  was  70  years  old. 

Mr  Suchman  was  associated  with  the  law 
f.rm  of  David  Berg,  of  350  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
conducted  a  general  practice  and  also 
■.of^-cialized  in  real  estate  law. 
*Ke  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Liberal 
r.iriy  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  on  its 
ticket  for  assemblyman  from  the  fifth  dis- 
trict on  the  middle  West  Side  in  1952  and  for 
the  city  council  from  the  25th  senatorial 
district  in  19C1. 

More  than  10  voars  ago.  he  was  an  organi- 
zer of  a  rent  clinic  on  the  West  Side  and  he 
had  supervised  it  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  cited  him  for  his  service. 

Since  1958  he  was  a  director  of  the  West 
Side  .Scliool  Conuuunity  Center.  He  was  also 
on  the  executive  Iviard  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Commission  for  the  West  Side. 
Mr.  Suchman  waa  born  in  New  York,  at- 
tended Townsend  Harris  Hall  and  was 
gr.iduated  from  City  College  and  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  also  held  a  B.S.  In  education 
decree  from  Teachers  College. 

A  son  of  Israel  Suchman,  a  pioneer 
operator  of  motion  picture  theaters  in  New 
York,  he  worked  his  way  through  college 
playing  the  piano  accompaniment  to  sUent 
movies.  He  gave  recitals  and  continued  to 
play  at  social  events  later  In  life. 

Mr.  Suchman  controlled  a  number  of  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  early  in  his  career  and 
was  chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee 
of  the  Tlieater  Owners  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

From  1951  to  1958.  he  was  secretary  to 
Municipal  Court  Justice  (now  Civil  Court 
Judge)  George  Starke. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  Florinda 
Suchman;  a  son,  Daniel;  a  brother.  Abra- 
ham; two  sisters,  Mrs.  Rose  Rindcrman  and 
Mrs.   Elizabeth  Ferber,   and   a  grandchild. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
2:30  p.m.  at  the  Riverside  Chapel,  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  VGth  Street. 


Avas  not  able  because  of  this  previous 
official  commitment,  to  be  present  for 
roUcall  No.  64  which  occurred  early  in 
the  evening. 

On  rollcall  No.  64,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  7060  making  appropriations  for  the 
Trcasui-y  and  Post  Office  Departments 
for  fiscal  1965-66.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  had  I  been  able  to  be  present. 

On  March  15,  1965,  rollcall  No.  33, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4714  to  amend  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  De\\lopment  Act  of 
1964. 

On  March  22,  1965,  rollcall  No.  42,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  H.R.  5688  on  Crime  and 
Criminal  Procedure  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  rollcall  No.  43  for  final  passage  of  that 
bill  had  I  been  able  to  be  present  at  that 
time. 

In  each  of  the  cases,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  out  of  town  on  essential 
commitments,  as  well  as  appointments 
in  my  district. 


bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  Buch  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the 
States  by  the  Congress.";  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1.  1965,  this  application  for 
a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tlie  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  State. 

The  above  concurrent  resolution  was 
adopted. 


EXPLANATION    OF   VOTING 

POSITIONS 

Mr.    FULTON    of   Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous   consent   to 

extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Rfxord. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Penn.sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.       Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  April  5.  1965.  I  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  early  evcnin.^.     By  pre- 
vious arrangement.  I  had  committed  my- 
.sclf  to  appear  before  an  olTicial  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Rimcr.-iburg  Borough  in 
Clarion  County,  nortliwestern  Penn.sylva- 
nia, several  hours  drive  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Uiider  these  circum.stances,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  I  take  the  plane  to  Pittsburgh 
and  drive  to  Rimcr;-bura.  arriving  Mon- 
day evening  about  10:"0  p.m.  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  official  council  meeting. 
I  drove  back  to  Pittsburgh,  arriving 
around  2  a.m.  Tuesday  morning.  April  G. 
1905,  and  to;)k  the  8  a.m.  i)lane  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Washington.  D.C..  in  order 
to  attend  the  committee  meetings  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
House  Science  and  Asti'onautics  Com- 
mit'ee.  uiion  which  I  serve. 

While  I  was  able  to  answer  at  the 
Kcssion  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  5.  1965,  rollcall  No.  61  and  roll- 
call No.  62,  as  well  as  rollcall  No.  63,  I 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  GENERAL  COURT 
VOTES  APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL       CONVENTION 
ON  REAPPORTIONMENT 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Hampshire  Gen.eral  Court  recently 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  caUing 
upon  the  Congress  to  convene  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  permit 
States  having  a  bicameral  legislature  to 
apportion  the  membership  of  one  house 
on  factors  other  than  population. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  au- 
thorize this  to  be  done  only  where  the 
electorate  of  that  State  endorsed  such  a 
reapportionment  plan  in  a  statewide  ref- 
erendum. 

For  the  Record.  I  am  offcrin,?  the  text 
of  appropriate  pages  of  the  Journal  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Senate  for  April  1 
describing  this  action  by  the  legislature. 
This  material  speaks  for  itself.  I  fully 
endorse  it  and  offered  my  own  joint  reso- 
lution <H.J.  Res.  362)  on  March  3  for  the 
puipose  of  amending  the  Constitution  in 
exactly  the  same  mamier. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  Journal  and  my 
own  joint  resolution  follow: 

CONCVRTEXT     RK'-OLrXION      APFI.YING      TO      THE 

Congress  To  C.ml  a  Convention  for  the 

Pv::pose  of  Proposing   an   Amendment  to 

THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Rcrohed  by  the  lionise  of  representatives. 

the  .'fctiatc  coJicurring.  That   this  legislature 

respectfully   applies  to   the   Congress   of   the 

United   Slates  to  call  a  convention  for   the 

jiurp  -"^c  '^f  projx^sing  the  following  article  as 

an   amendment  to  the  Cksnstitution  of   the 

Unitor:  S'atcs; 

"ArTICLE 

"Section    1,  Nothifig   in   this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 


H.J.  Res.  362 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion 
'  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
TcscntatJves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in   Congress  assembled    (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurrxng  therein),  That  the  follow^- 
ing  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,   which   shall   be    valid   to   all    intents 
ani    purposes    as    part   of    the    Constitution 
when   ratif.ed   by    the   legisletures   of   three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"article    XXV 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  prohibit  a  State,  hav- 
ing a  bicameral  legislature,  from  apportion- 
ing the  membership  of  one  house  of  its  leg- 
islature on  factors  other  than  population, 
if  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  apportionment. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


CONGRESSMAN      WYDLER.      SPACE 
COMMITTEE      MEMBER.      URGES 
WIDER  MILITARY  SPACE  ROLE  IN 
MAJOR  POLICY  ADDRESS 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cleve- 
land!   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wydler],  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee, made  a  number  of  compelling  points 
in  the  course  of  an  address  he  delivered 
recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics.    His   iiitimate    knowledge 
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of  the  space  program  make  his  recom- 
mendations of  particular  significance"  at 
this  time  when  so  many  crucial  decisions 
concerning  the  pftigram  must  be  made. 
It  is  important  that  the  Congress  partici- 
pate in  these  decisions  in  the  l^ght  of  all 
-  possible  knowledge.  Mr.  Wydler's  ad- 
dress is  an  important  contribution  to 
that  knowledge. 

Connh-essman  Wydler  advocates  a 
broader  role  for  the  militai-y  in  space, 
among  other  important  points.  He 
states  flatly,  and  correctly  in  my  opinion: 

We  need  a  second  major  space  effort— for 
military  control  of  near  space  •  *  *. 
Manned  earth  orbit  should  be  given  miliUiry 
direction  and  major  fvmding  .it  once. 

This  is  an  important  speech  and  I  offer 
It  at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  it: 

The  American  Institute  of  Aeron.wtics  and 
AsTRON.WTics.  Long  I.si..an-d  Sfctton,  Pl.^n- 
ninc'for  Our  Space  Program 

As  your  Congressman.  I  have  reccptly  com- 
pleted another  annual  review,  wirh  fellow 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
Science  and  Astronautics  C'mimittee.  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion budget  authorization.  From  this  back- 
grour.d,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  spe.ik 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  because  I  feel  a  kindred  spirit 
in  our  mutual  intere.sts  here.     ^ 

My  congressional  space  conimtttee  assign- 
ment Is  one  which  I  prize  highly.  It  Is 
Interesting,  of  course,  btjt  in  addition,  It  Is 
a  challenge  to  understanding  which  is  unique 
in  the  legislative  course  of  bu.-^lness.  As  the 
years  have  gone  by.  I  can  assure  you  there 
has  been  a  signiflcaJU  change  in  the  hearings 
with  which  we  do  busines.';.  The  NASA 
budget,  and  indeed  science,  are  no  longer 
taken  on  faith,  debated  lightly  and  approved 
with  lonsided  votes,  inienibarrassed  by  any 
informed  discu,<:sion.  I  believe  this  is  all 
to  the  good — -for  you.  as  scientist^  n.nd  enai- 
neers;  for  me.  as  a  Congressmnn:  and  for  our 
country. 

Our  country  is  once  again  presented  with 
an  opportunity  for  some  f,ir-reaching  de- 
-cislons  with  respect  to  the  space  program. 
Fortunately,  we  are  In  an  excellent  position 
to  consider  the  ftiture  carefully  and  de- 
liberately, with  much-improved  communi- 
cation between  the  scientific  and  engineering 
community  and  the  policymaking  m.achlnery 
of  Government.  I  believe  the  .'MAA  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  planning  our  space  pro- 
grram  and   I  tim  delighted   to  start  the  dialog 

here  tonight  with  yoti. 

First,  let  us  reflect  on  the  last  lime  we  had 
a  chance  to  set  our  course.  It  was  In  1957 
that  America  was  serenely  committed  to  a 
modest  efTort.  in  connection  with  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year,  to  *»)lace  a 
satellite   iii   earth   orbit.      But    Octotoer   and 

December  Jarred  us  rudely  awake  to  the  fact 

that  Vanguard  had  failed — and  sputnik  had 
succeeded  with  a  startling  heavy  payload. 
Our  sp.ice  procrr,-.m  planninp  at  that  time  was 
a  haphazard  affair  of  military-service  bicker- 
ing. National  Academy  of  Sciences  manage- 
ment by  default.  Von  Braun  frustration,  and, 
I  admit,  congressional  .suspicion  tmd  apathy. 
But  we  came  quickly  to  the  realization  that 
w.;  were  In  a  space  race  and  a<-»e^~'organiz.^- 
tlon  was  virgently  needed.  Many  voices  were 
heard  In  this  turbulent  period,  but  I  want 
to  recall  to  your  mind  one  particular  ira- 
r'-.rtant  fact  that.  In  the  light  of  present 
experience,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Only  1  week  after  sputnik  was  launched 
Into  its  history-making  orbit  by  the  massive 
booster  rocket  which  the  U  S  S.R.  had 
Ironically  been  forced  to  develop  for  its  over- 
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weight  atomic  warhead —only  1  week  after 
our  Nation  began  a  soul-searching  appraisal 
of  Its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — 
and  only  1  week  after  our  Covernment 
agencies  had  been  Illuminated  ia  all  of  their 
short-thinking  and  petty  politics,  a  plan  was 
presented  to  President  Eisenhower.  A  plan 
for  the  esiablishmcnt  of  an  .'Vttroiiautical 
Research  and  Development  Agency,  similar 
to  the  National  Advisory  Comni'ttoe  for  Aero- 
nautics (the  old  NACA).  Tlxis  proposal 
would  provide  an  agency  with  tbe  responsi- 
bility for  all  sp.'ice  projects  except  those  di- 
rectly related  to  the  military. 

Now.  I  imagine  there  are  soir 
In  the  audience  who  have  rema 
origin  of  the  propos.tl  I  am  ta^ 
For  it  w.i~.  the  American  Rocket 
of  the  prectirsors  c>f  tlie  AIAA.  tvhich  canie 
boldly  forw.ird  with  this  timelyi  plan.  And 
the  present  form  of  the  N:itioniil  Aeronau- 
tics and  Sp.-ce  .Agency  owes  inuch  to  the 
fore.-)ighl  and  thinking  of  yoijr  technical 
sjoie'.y.  j 

Here  is  my  theme  for  tonighcl  tiicn:  The 
United  o'-Jtes  needs  to  havejyour  wcll- 
cor.r.idered  tiioughts  in  1065  ]us^  as  in  1957. 
We  arc  now  confronted  witii  tht  long  lead- 
time  items  for  post-Apollo  planning  The 
\o:ces  of  the  .'=cientilic  and  enginjcering  com- 
munity, through  tlieir  orgaiiizcc 
U.~hed  technical  and  professior 
can  fill  a  particular  role  m  long- 
ning  wiiich  no  other  .■\merican  institution  is 
prop.ired  or  equipped  to  do.        | 

I  have  .\rnved  at  this  concUisidn  by  noting 
the  recent  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  obt.;in 
.-.cientitic  advice  and  beconie  internally  con- 
stituted to  better  deal  witii  th^  Increasing 
technical  content  of  all  major  prtiblic-policy 
decisions.  Tiiis  year,  there  w.tfe  a  signifi- 
cant improve:ne;u  in  questioning  ijy  our 
connnit'oe  members  dtiring  brletings  and 
hearings.  It  was  gr.itifying  to  see  the  sharp- 
ened presentations  of  budirot  justification  by 
the   executive   branch    per:  •  .::.!■'.. 

L:ist  year,  we  atithorlzed  ine  Library  of 
Congress  to  augment  the  Legislntlve  Refer- 
ence Service  by  establishing  a  Scccnce  Policy 
Research  Division.  This  small  group  of  spe- 
cialists is  able  to  give  us  objective  back- 
ground information,  and  to  poil|it  up  policy 
issues,  and  to  act  as  a  l^ridge  tc  the  scien- 
tific community.  We  are  doing  otir  home- 
work better  and  the  days  when  pclcnce  bills 
involving  billions  of  dollars  were  vfjted 
through  the  Congress  on  f.titli  alone  are. 
thank  goodness,  in  the  past,  ^e  are  now 
in  a  position  to  obtain  more  advice  and  to 
tinderstand  the  meaning  of  it,  if  not  all  the 
intricacies. 

The  intensity  with  whicli  Congress  looks 
at  executive  proposals  may  oft^n  result  in 
a  significant  sliift  in  efTort.  As  an  Illustra- 
tion, I  call  your  attention  to  our  action  this 
year  on  the  260-Inch,  solid-propellant  motor, 
and  the  SN.'VP-S  nuclear  powicr  package. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  quite  ap- 
.-^ftrently  made  arbitr.ary  cuts  in  these  pro- 
g^anxs  to  .itay  within  an  lmpo.sed  d'lllar  lini- 
itation.    But  my  Subcommittee  on  Advanced 

Research  and  Technology  heard  testimony, 

obtained  staff  reports,  made  inquiries  of  In- 
dustrial contractors,  and  ev.aluaBcd  technical 
papers  in  the  open  literature  t<>  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  deletion  of  thepe  programs 
was  unwise.  Tlie  future  of  the  Ml  liquid- 
hydrogen  engine  was  also  ex.imiocd  carefully 
to  see  where  It  lit  in  to  future  NASA  mis- 
sions. Resolving  that  the  Uttited  Sf;ites 
should  not  again  be  caught  short  of  key  pro- 
ptilslve  power  In  our  launch  Vehicles  and 
space  power  for  communication  and  space- 
vehicle  operation,  we  recommencjed  Judicious 
extension  of  these  progr.ims  iti  tiie  fiscal 
year  1966  periixl. 

We  in  Congres,s  need  your  help.  You  on 
Long  Island  cannot  only  build  parts  and 
vehicles — but  yoti  can  take  patt  In  future 
planning.  And  Congress  Ls  the  rlpht  point  of 
contact — we  are  readv,  willing,  and  able   to 


play  our  role.  But  we  need  information  and 
disinterested  witncs.ses. 

Our  recourse  to  scientific  advice  has  been 
broadened  and  is  paying  olf.  But  many  of 
the  sources  of  data  are  suspect  of  bias  to 
some  extent  and  a  discounting  of  their  posi- 
tion must  be  made.  Executive  agencies  are 
necessarily,  to  a  degree,  self-serving  and  de- 
fensive in  their  budgot  presentations.  Con- 
tractors, a.s  many  of  you  know,  are  apt  to 
become  so  Invohcd  In  their  own  projects  that 
they  lose  perspective.  Ad  hoc  advisory  com- 
mittees of  eminent  autiiorities  are  useful  .is 
sounding  bo.uds  l)ut  by  their  very  nature 
have  a  transitory  effect.  In  fact,  :i.s  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  pervades  more  and  more  of  our  sci- 
ence and  engineering  establishment,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  mouth  wiiich  can  voice  an 
opinion  without  risking  a  bite  of  the  hand 
tliat  feeds  it.  Tins  i.':  a  duiigcrous  situation. 
I  pm  sure  you  will  agree. 

The  professional  technic;tl  •  society  comes 
nearer  to  circumventing  traditional  criticism 
of  congres.^.ional  advisers  then  most  groups 
which  come  to  mind.  Here  we  feel  tliat  we 
cm  get  a  consensus  of  opuilon  representing 
tiie  Member's  views  v.hicli  irons  out  t!ie  ef- 
fects of  Individual  employment  loyalty  or 
special  bias.  Particularly,  with  respect  to 
technical  feasibility  of  long-r.mge  plans,  tiie 
professional  association  would  be  a  prime 
source  of  comment. 

And  yet.  to  my  knowledge,  the  Congress 
has  heard  very  little  from  the  AIAA  on  tlie 
subject  of  post-Apollo  plans.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  criticism  for  I  rer.li;^e  that  it 
is  difficult  to  organize  for  rajud  re.->iJonse  of 
a  large  diversified  membership.  Also,  tiie 
AIA.'\,  like  otlier  societies.  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  broad  i.ssucs  of  standards,  in- 
dtistrial  stability,  manprnver  titilization,  and 
individual  member  welfare.  Nevertlieless, 
your  membership  is  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  widely  within  government,  in- 
dustry, and  universities;  and  seems  to  con- 
stitute an  excellent  reservoir  of  competence 
and  experience. 

I  have  heard  one  difficulty  expressed  w:th 
respect  to  calling  on  the  AIAA  for  coun.sel. 
It  la' the  limit,Ttion  on  lobbying  which  goes 
with  your  t.ix-exempt  status  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Tlie  risk  of  losing  this 
Etattis  if  you  engaged  in  certain  pro'nibited 
political  activities  needs  to  be  carefully 
analyzed. 

Our  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee Issvied  a  report  in  .'Vugust  of  l.a-st  year 
which  explored  this  question  in  det-ail.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  absolutes  in  the  law  and 
each  p.irticular  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
own  merits,  and  in  the  light  of  the  activity 
and  the  wording  of  the  organization's  cliar- 
tcr.  I  recommend  clo.'^e  reading  of  our  report 
to  your  officers,  but  I  want  to  offer  ii.s  con- 
clusions to  you  for  pertisal. 

As  far  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Cixic  Is 
concerned,  the  AIAA  does  not  have  a  main 
purpose  of  infltiencing  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  legislation  and.  therefore,  there  is  no  limi- 
tation upon  the  extent  to  which  you  nioy  en- 
gage in  political  actl'.lties.     The  AIAA'may 

oflfor  information  to  Congress  rcf^ardle'-s  of 
whether  it  is  solicited  or  not.  although.  I  am 
sure  we  would  always  invite  testimony  which 
you  would  be  pre;-ared  to  give  in  the  nc:me 
of  the  society. 

It  appears  quite  clear  that  the  AIAA  does 
not  come  under  coverage  of  tlie  Federal  Kcf;- 
ulatton  of  Lobbying  Act.  Commcnt.s  or  edi- 
torials In  trade  journals  or  magai-ines  relat- 
ing to  pending  or  proposed  legislation  .ire 
quite  proper.  Testimony  by  your  elected 
offlclals  before  cognizant  committees  ct 
Congress  would  not  place  your  status  in 
Jeopardy. 

Now.  here  Is  where  your  help  is  needed. 
Apollo  is  a  national  commitment,  and  o:i3 
wiiich  we  are  increasingly  confident  of  meet- 
ing. The  United  States  has — -in  a  very  re  il 
sense— decreased  the  options  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  surprise  us  or  to  badly  surpass  us 
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in  any  one  area  of  space  exploration.  We 
are  ahead  In  space  science  and  satellite  ap- 
plications. They  are  ahead  in  manned  space 
flight.  But  the  "arena  of  struggle  for  inter- 
national power  and  prestige  will  be  space 
technology  for  some  time  to  come.  And  we 
must  not  be  mesmerized  by  the  Apollo  goal 
1970  or  thereabLiut.:^  into  thinking  tliat 
the  sum  and  substance  of  our  space 
program.  No  one  would  speculate  that  after 
the  .successful  manned  lunar  landing  our 
program  would  decrease  to  a  few  scientific 
probes  or  a  low-cost,  manned  orbital  labora- 
torv.  We  arc  in  space  for  many  good  sound 
reaions.  our  capability  is  growing  every  day 
and  the  cost,  in  terms  of  its  percentage  of 
grcss  national  product  is  reasonable  at  the 
$7  billion  annvial  combined  total  for  NASA, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  tlic  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

But  analysis  of  presently  approved  pro- 
crams  in  these  three  agencies  shows  that  by 
1973  we  will  be  spending  less  than  $4  billion 
per  year.  The  Congress  has  heard  of  no 
long-range  proposals  for  further  space  ven- 
tures. NASA  Director  Weljb  has  called  for 
a  wide  national  discussion  of  future  plans 
I  agree  that  this  is  desirable  and  proper,  but 
I  point  out  that  tlie  time  is  short.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  the  lead  time  for  new  hard- 
ware, launch  pads,  and  communic.ition  and 
tracking  networks.  Our  national  discussion 
should  begin  immediately  and  be  timed  to 
present  some  well-thought-out  programs 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  by  early 
next  year. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  we  must  be  aware 
of  four  barriers  to  imaginative,  timely,  long- 
range  planning. 

First,  we  may  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  day-to-day  competition  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  devote  too  much  time  to  guessing 
whether  they  are  going  to  the  Moon  by  this 
or  that  rendezvous  t.echnique  or  planning 
e.arth-orbiting  laboratories.  The  Russian 
influence  must  not  preoccupy  our  program 
guidance,  except  we  must  meet  its  military 
challenge. 

Second,  our  present  broad  base  of  space 
science  and  its  vast  acctimulation  of  data 
must  not  lead  to  complacency  that  we  h.ave 
exhausted  the  information  to  be  gained 
from  inexpensive,  unmanned  siiteUites  or 
probes.  Further,  there  are  many_^atellite 
applications,  such  as  navigation  and  traffic 
control  or  direct-broadcast  television,  which 
can  have  every  bit  of  the  commercial  impact 
of  Comsat.  Policy  decisions  must  be  con- 
sidered promptly  which  will  lead  to  addi- 
tional private  sector  enterprises  utilizing 
space  technology.  Delays  due  to  interagency 
wrangling  or  indecision  over  the  role  and 
extent  of  Federal  support  will  defer  the  bene- 
fits and  economic  payout  of  such  schemes. 
It  is  even  possible  that  Jap.nn  or  a  European 

consortium  could  beat  us  to  the  marketplace 
in  some  commercial  applications. 

Tliird.  further  delay  in  deciding  whether 
there  is  military  value  in  space  technology 
seems  luirealistic.  The  Deprirtment  of  De- 
fense has  talked  about  the  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory  for  almost  2  years.  This  pro- 
longed  agonizing  is   a  deterrent   to   lontr- 

ranee  planning  for  our  entire  national  space 
iJrogram  and  should  not  contiiuie.  A  start 
should  be  made  on  an  operational  program 
wiiich  would  be  flexible  enough  to  move  in 
the  most  useful  direction  for  military  pur- 
poses whether  they  be  satellite  inspection. 
Interception,  earth  surveillance,  or  space- 
based  weapons.  We  need  a  second  major 
space  effort — for  military  control  of  near 
."^pace.  General  LeMay  in  March  stated  that 
"It  is  in  the  arena  of  space  that  .Soviet  tech- 
nological developments  are  most  likely  to  by- 
pass this  generation  of  U.S.  weapons  sys- 
tftns.*'  He  is  right,  and  the  CoULTrcss  should 
not  allow  this  to  happen.  Manned  earth 
orbit  should  be  given  military  direction  and 
major  funding  at  once. 


Finally,  a  threat  to  future  planning  is 
posed  by  the  tendency  to  defer  new  launch 
and  space-vehicle  development  commit- 
ments in  the  hope  for  technological  -break- 
throughs. It  is  tempting  to  plan  for  the 
continued  use  of  present  hardware  because 
of  its  grc.it^'r  reliability  and  lower  cost  when 
repetitive  units  are  manufactured.  It  Is  too 
easy  to  say  that  presently  approved  pro- 
grams require  all  the  money  and  talent 
which  NASA  has  at  its  disposal — so  that  new 
programs  Should  be  put  off  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  flight  experience.  But  space 
exploration  requires  a  constant  push  at  the 
leading  edge  of  the  state-of-the-art.  Just 
as  the  Apoi'.o  goal  was  necessary  to  focus  tlie 
program  of  the  lOGO's,  so  will  a  hrm  future 
plan  be  required  to  keep  our  technology  ad- 
vancing through  the   1970's. 

.Advanced  planning  is  important  for  an- 
other and  broader  reason.  The  United 
States  has  an  increasing  number  of  large 
technology  programs  which  individually  re- 
quire significant  Regment.s  of  our  total  re- 
sources of  technical  manjjower,  facilities, 
and  dollars.  Tliesc  include  the  supersonic 
transport,  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, oceanography,  pollution  abatement, 
and  space  exploration.  The  need  for  long- 
range  projections  of  the  requirements  for 
these  ventures  is  basic  to  any  policy  deci- 
sion. Otherwise,  we  would  find,  a  few  years 
hence,  that  competition  for  funds  and  dis- 
locations of  manpower  and  materials  would 
be  interferir.g  witli  many  of  our  programs. 
Tiicn,  wc  would  be  forced  to  make  expedient, 
short-term  decisions  under  pres.'^ure.  So. 
it  is  not  ju.st  NASA  that  I  am  talking  about, 
but  all  the  Federal  agencies  that  spend  the 
$15.5  billion  science  and  technology  budget 
which  represents  70  percent  of  the  technical 
personnel   in   the  United   States. 

Planning  technology  programs  in  Govern- 
ment is  difficult  at  best  because  of  the  an- 
nual nature  of  the  funding  and  the  so-called 
rec;uirements  merry-go-rovind  which  seems 
to  insist  on  firm  missions  befo^e  systems 
development  can  begin.  So  far.  oiu-  efforts 
have  been  rather  unproductive.  The  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  has 
a  responsibility  to  identify  national  goals 
and  to  develop  Govcrnmcnl-wido  planning 
techniques  and  policies.  But  the  evidence 
to  date  shows  that  projections  for  the  entire 
Federal  Government  are  extremely  complex 
and  much  additional  thinking  will  be  re- 
quired in  and  ovit  of  Washington  before  these 
problems  are  solved. 

In  sumniary.  my  message  to  you  tonight  is 
simply  this: 

Our  country  must  get  on  with  the  job  of 
long-range  planning  for  large  technological 
programs.  We  must  know  more  about  the 
alternatives  for  employing  the  tremendous 
scientific    and   engineering    capability    -v^ich 

we  have  built  up.  It  is  an  expendable  but 
renewable  resource— and  it  can  also  be  mis- 
spent or  allowed  to  decay  if  not  used  wisely. 
The  space  program  represents  the  largest 
single  project  In  terms  of  money,  and  futvire 
plans  in  this  area  will  therefore  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  overall  picture.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  major  decision. 

I  call  for  a  vigorous  national  discussion 
on  post-Apollo  plans,  their  teclmical  feasi- 
bility, their  timing  and  cost,  and  their 
results  In  terms  of  advancing  human  knowl- 
edge, securing  the  national  defense,  and 
maintaining  our  scientific  supremacy.  The 
discussion  should  involve  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  and  all  walks  of  life.  A  leading 
voice  should  be  that  of  the  technical  com- 
munity whose  consensus  can  be  most  effec- 
tively transmitted  through  professional  so- 
cieties such  as  yours.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  and  I  charge  you  to  meet 
that  responsibility  to  yourself  and  your 
country. 


THE    BACKBONE    OP    OUR    NATION 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  SaylorI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune -Democrat 
reprinted  an  editorial  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  by 
now  must  surely  have  had  wide  circula- 
nion  throughout  the  country.  Yet  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  not  have  read  it,  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  not  only  for  their 
benefit  but  also  to  assure  that  this  out- 
standing contribution  will  be  available 
in"  posterity. 

■The  Real  Man  of  the  Year"  is  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation.  He  merits  our 
highest  commendations  but  actually  gets 
little  attention.  Here  on  earth,  that  is. 
But  in  the  Great  Beyond — where  an  ac- 
counting is  kept  of  good  deeds  and  vir- 
tues, of  sincere  tolerance  and  patience, 
of  unpublicized  charities  and  sacrifices, 
of  deep  devotion  to  coimtry  and  love  of 
fellowmen — our  man  is  building  up  a 
score  that  is  sure  to  bring  far  more  im- 
portant awards.  He  may  be  overlooked 
or  taken  for  granted  in  a  materialistic 
society,  but  he  is  certain  to  be  a  stand- 
out in  the  eyes  of  God. 

•'The  Real  Man  of  the  Year  "  deserves 
your  closest  attention.    It  follows: 

Ti«:  Real  Man  of  the  Year 

The  Tribune  today  presents  the  real  mari  of 
the  year. 

He  was  not  picked  by  the  Junior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  or  by  the  Senior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  or  by  the  politicians,  or  by 
any  association  of  newspapermen.  Y'ou  won't 
find  his  picttire  in  the  papers.  You  may  not 
recognize  him  as  you  pass  him  on  the  street. 
But  we  hope  you  do. 

Our  man  of  the  year  is  in  the  middle- 
income  brackets.  He  gets  up  every  morning 
at  6:30  so  that  he  can  get  to  his  job  in  an 
oflice  or  factory  at  8  or  8:30.  He  works  hard, 
not  only  because  he  wants  advancement,  but 
because  he  thinks  his  employer  deserves  a 
fair  deal.    He  is  honest  and  dependable. 

Our  man  of  the  year  manages  to  get  along 
with  one  wife.  They  have  three  or  four  chil- 
dren, whom  they  love  so  much  they  teach 
them  to  be  respectful,  law  abiding,  and  self- 
reliant.  They  have  done  their  best  to  earn 
and  save  enough  money  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  but  the  rising  costs  of  higher 
education  make  this  goal  more  difficult  each 
year. 

The  rising  cost  of  everything  also  makes 
it  harder  to  ptit  aside  money  for  retirement. 
Recent  Federal  income  tax  reductions  have 
helped  the  people  in  high-income  brackets 
and  low-income  brackets,  but  the  man  in 
the  middle  has  got  little  benefit.  There  are 
no  loopholes  in  the  income  tax  for  him.  and 
he  can't  put  any  money,  into  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Social  security  taxes,  which  started  at  S30 
a  year,  are  now  up  to  S174.  Soon  the  medi- 
care program  will  make  them  much  higher. 
Local  property  taxes  have  doubled,  and  so 
have  the  various  State  taxes.  Worst  of  all. 
the  ptirchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  only  42 
percent  of  what  it  was  when  our  man  of  the 
year  bought  his  first  Insurance  policy  in 
1937.     The   little   money   which   he   has   set 
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r.side  for  a  rainy  day  is  worth  about  half  of 
what  it  was  when  he  earned  it. 

Our  man  of  the  year  belongs  to  a  church 
anci  works  at  his  religion.  He  is  no  saint, 
but  he  understands  the  Biblical  meaning  of 
noi'/ubor  and  tries  to  be  decent  to  men  of  all 
races  and  creeds.  You  won't  find  him.  how- 
(..cr,  in  civil  disobedience  denionscraticns. 
He  believes  laws  ought  to  be  enforced. 

Our  man  of  the  year  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
c  ■"•-isiidered  a  patriot.  He  flies  the  Qag  on 
national  holidays.  He  can't  tmderstand 
Americans  who  join  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  deslructton  of  America.  He  can't  ini- 
derstand  legislators  and  judges  who  strive 
to  undermine  law  and  prder,  or  to  feather 
their  own  nests. 

Our  man  of  the  year  believes  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Government.  He  votes  at  every  elQC- 
tion.  but  he  votes  only  once. 

For  all  his  merits,  we  saltue  him. 


GROWING  TAX  BURDEN  AND  HUN- 
DRED BILLION  BUDGETS  CALL 
FOR  FURTHER  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL  OF  BUDGETARY 
PROCESS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  achieve  cfliciency 
and  economy  in  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  era  of  SlOO  bijlion  budgets  is  one 
which  engages  all  taxpayers.  They  are 
concerned,  and  rightly  so,  witli  the  mod- 
ernization of  congressional  procedures 
because  they  recognize,  not  only  that 
they  are  paying  more  and  enjoying  it 
less,  but  that  congressional  reforms  will 
help  assure  full  value  for  thei.  tax  dol- 
lars. They  do  not  have  to  be  told,  be- 
cause they  know,  that  consi-essional 
procedm-es  used  in  carrying  out  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  the  appropriations 
process  in  that  long  ago  era  of  the  $5 
billion  budget  are  far  from  adequate 
today;  Significant  reforms  in  the  con- 
gressional budgetary  process  are  long 
overdue.  National  solvency,  the  need  To 
maintain  and  assure  it,  regarding  which 
there  has  always  been  a  great  consensus, 
and  I  use  this  term  advisedly,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  necessarily  mu.st  engage  our 
best  minds  and  our  most  earnest  endeav- 
ors. Although  I'do  not  see  such  dangers 
as  present  in  our  situation,  we  must  not 
i'b'nore  or  be  unmindful  of  the  history  of 
our  century.  It  shows  that  those  nations 
which  irresponsibly  spend  themselves 
into  inflation  and  bankruptcy,  with  the 
inevitable  twin  attendant  evils  of  war 
and  revolution,  are  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  million."?  of 
inn.ocent  families  in  their  own  andibther 
nations.  We  are  faced,  in  the  Congress, 
with  growing  and  competitive  demands 
in  all  fields  of  our  national  life.  We 
must  make  wise  choices  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  choices  which,  in  such 
fields  as  defense,  education,  science,  and 
so  on,  assure  our  very  survival.  These 
choices  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 


gress because,  under  the  Coiistitution, 
Congress  has  the  exclusive  riyht  to  ap- 
propriate funds.  I 

The  Congress  has  ah'cady  largely  lost 
ffie  legislative  initiative  to  tlie  executive 
branch,  and  the  policymaking  initi.^tive 
to  both  the  executive  aiid  judicial 
branches.  Regardless  of  anf  new  efforts 
which  may  be  made  to  I'esaUi  these  initi- 
atives, tiicre  are  areas  iu  v.ijjich  the  Con- 
gress must  remain  suprema.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  mvcstigatory 
role,  v.-atching  over  the  wly  in  which 
executive  departments  and  agencies  fol- 
lovv-  the  intctit  of  the  Congdcss.  and  the 
o-,ersceins  of  the  exccuti\'i;  budgetary 
piocess.  Unfortunately,  tlie  Congress 
has  not  even  maintained  jts  constitu- 
tional supremacy  in  these  fields.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  many  and  varied. 
Some  Members  of  Congress  claim  it  is  dtie 
to  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  case- 
work, and  others  advance  father  views. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  ex- 
panding role  of  Governmaut  and  the 
myriad  services  it  performs  are  signifi- 
cant factors. 

Th3  reforms  Congress  must  seek  should 
enable  it  to  reclaim  its  position  as  a 
strong,  independent,  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  and  the  surgeon's  scnlpcl 
would  seeni  to  be  indicated,  i\uher  than 
the  blunderbuss  or  the  headsman's  ax. 
Reforms  should  include  fundamental 
changes  in  the  review  and  control  of  the 
budcetai-y^  process,  and  the  incrca.scd  trse 
of  the  machineiy  already  available  to 
Congress  through  its  own  stftr.ding  com- 
mittees, and  the  Genei-al  Accountin:i  Of- 
fice, to  provide  review  of  tlv?  operations 
of  the  Executive. 

Budgetaiy  reform  must  be  coiicerned 
with  the  fact  that  while  requests  for 
funds  are  made  by  the  administration, 
witnesses  who  appear  before  the  appro- 
priations committees  of  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  budget  requests  represent  ex- 
clusively the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Tlie  fund  requests  of  the 
administration  are  supported  by  elabo- 
rate justifications  based  on  department 
and  agency  studies  by  an  army  of  more 
than  2,000  technical  experts,  but  the  ap- 
propriations committees  of  the  Congress 
are  staffed  by  a  corporal's  guard,  in  com- 
parison, which  does  not  have  access  to 
the  depth  and  detail  of  information 
available  to  the  administration. 

The  administration's  leacjtime  in  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  is  some  18 
months,  while  Congress  mu.st  make  its 
determinations  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Further,  the  congressional  committees 
are  forced  to  rely  upon  administration 
witnesses  who  appear  bcfoi-g  them  in  an 
ex  parte  type  of  proceeding  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  justifying  department  and 
agency  budget  requests.  The  end  result 
of  all  this  is  that  because  congressional 
committees  do  not  have  access  to  impar- 
tial witnesses  and  impai'tial  information 
the  funds  appropilated  may  or  may  irot 
be  responsive  to  the  real  needs. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  Congress 
labors  under  great  handicaps  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  constitutional  role  in  the 
budgetary  process.  Much  at  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  and  Congre.«;s  has, 
itself,  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 


the  issue.  Reform  of  the  procedures  of 
the  Congress  in  the  budgetary  process, 
however,  have  lagged  far  behind  budget- 
ary reforms  in  the  executive  which  Con- 
gress has  wrought  by  numerous  impor- 
tant ciiactments  in  this  century.  Twen- 
tieth centui-y  reform  of  the  budgetary 
process  in  the  executive  branch  began 
Vvith  proposals  by  the  Taft  Commission 
on  Economy  and  Efficiency  for  an  Execu- 
tive Budget  in  1912.  The  Congress  en- 
larged urjon  this  suggestion  when  it  en- 
acted the  Budget  and  Accoimting  Act  of 
1921  which  provided  first,  a  comprehen- 
sive executive  budivct;  second,  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 
third.  a.ssigned  responsibility  for  ac- 
counting to  the  new  General  Account- 
ing Office  headed  by  a  Compti-ollcr  Gen- 
eral, a  new  accounting  arrangement 
which  it  establi.'^hed. 

In  1937.  the  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  ori:;inated 
the  modern  coiicept  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  Presidetit.  The  work  of  this 
Committee  led  to  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1939.  and  Executive  Oi'der  No.  8248 
of  September  8.  1939,  which  set  the  stage 
for  the  growth  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budeet  to  its  present  size  and  impor- 
tance. 

Following  this,  the  budgetary  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1949  and  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950  were 
passed,  receiving  their  impetus  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mis.sion. 

A  tentative  effort,  doomed  to  failure, 
involving  the  congressional  process  wa<. 
attempted  in  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  which  provided  for  a 
legislative  budget.  It  also  provided  that 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  Finance  Committe? 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  meet  jointly  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  and  report 
to  the  Congress  a  legislative  budget  based 
on  the  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions and  including  "estimated  overall 
Federal  receij^ts  and  expenditures."  The 
legislative  bud';'et  was  to  include  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditures  in 
the  next  fi.scal  year.  This  machinery 
broke  down  at  the  very  beginning.  Since 
the  day  when  the  unworkability  of  these 
lirovrsions  became  clear,  the  Senate  has 
concentrated  its  refonn  zeai  and  efforts 
on  the  enactment  of  the  McClellan  bill, 
which  as  S.  2,  is  before  the  Senate  this 
year  with  some  76  sponsors.  The  Sen- 
ate has  adopted  this  pi-ovision  .several 
times  since  it  was  first  introduced  in 
19.52. 

In  my  opinion,  the  McClellan  bill. 
S.  2.  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  has  served  an  extremely  useful 
purpose  in  keeping  the  issue  of  budgetary 
reform  alive,  aiid  in  calling  atteiition  to 
the  problems  facing  Coiigress  in  this 
field.  However,  the  House  of  Reju'cscn- 
tatives  has  never  accepted  this  proposal 
in  the  13  years  it  has  been  befoi-e  the 
Congress  and  it  seems  it  is  unlikely  to 
do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future  The 
time  has  come,  therefore,  to  explore  pro- 
posals  for  congressional  budgetarv  re- 
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form  shoi-t  of  S.  2,  and  in  some  respects 
to  go  oeyond  it. 

The  need  to  reform  the  budgetary 
process  is  urgent,  because  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing needs  and  expenditures  in  our 
expanding  urbanized  society  are  too  great 
to  tolerate  waste  and  misdirection.  The 
problem  is  the  best  use  of  funds,  and  the 
concomitant  bud,gctai-y  controls  involves 
two  things,  as  I  see  it.  first,  economy  and 
efficiency  in  Goveniment  which  can  only 
bo  achieved  by  a  continuous  review  in 
depth  as  to  how  the  executive  is  operat- 
ing, and  second,  the  need  to  examine  the 
way  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
makes  its  determinations  as  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the 
Congress  has  the  least  knowledge  and  the 
lea.st  amount  of  effective  review  and  con- 
trol. 

We  know  that  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Bud- 
pet  is  authorized  by   the  Budget   and 
Accounting  Procedures  .-.ct  of   1950  to 
'assemble   correlate,   revise,   reduce,   or 
increase  the  requests  for  appropriations 
of  the  several  departments  or  establish- 
ments."   How  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
operates,  the  criteria  it  uses  to  determine 
as  between  com{5Pting  requests  and   to 
settle  disputes  as  to  priorities,  duplica- 
tion of  elTort.  jurisdiction,  increase  and 
decrease  in  budgeted  amounts,  here  the 
Congress  has  no  information  at  all.    As 
it  is.  Congress  gets  a  Federal  budget  sub- 
mitted bv  the  President  with  the  amounts 
all   neatly   settled,   the   bleeding    bodies 
carefully  hidden  off  stage  out  of  sight  of 
inouisitive  committees  of  Congress.    In 
other  words,  what  the  CongiTss  gets  is 
the  last  and  final  word  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  which,  at  times,  seems  to 
hav:  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle  and  the  Sphinx.     At  times.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  bare-bones  budget  seems 
to  bear  the  label.  "Don't  touch,  this  is 
perfect  as  it  is." 

Once  the  Congress  leceives  the  budget, 
it  Ls  studied  and  handled  by  congres- 
sional  subcommittees    on    a    piecemeal 
basis,  with  little  if  any  cooi'dination  be- 
tween the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees,    and    the    Committees    on 
Government    Operations.    All    commit- 
tees of  Congi-ess  need  much  moi-e  infor- 
mation than  they  now  receive  to  make 
the  basic  and  vital  judgments  they  must 
make     under     the     Constitution.     The 
problem   becomes   even   more   apparent 
when  the  Congress  itself  becomes  the 
initiator  of  a  legislative  proposal.     Un- 
less a  letter  is  received  from  the  Bureau 
of    the    Budget    containing    the    magic 
^A  words,  "The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation    of    this    repoit    from    the 
standpoint  of  the  administi-ation's  pro- 
gram,"   or    unless    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget  includes  a  new  authorization  for 
the  congressional  pi'oposal  in  a  supple- 
mental    appropriations     bill     Congress 
takes  no  action  at  all  on  it  even  though 
it  was  the  author. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  $50 
million  urban  renewal  rehabilitation  loan 
program  which  the  Congi'ess  itself 
started  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  De- 
spite strong  bipartisan  suppoit  and  the 
blessing  of  the  President  when  he  signed 


\ 


the  Housing  Act  of  1964  into  law.  no 
effort  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  fund  the  program.  Even 
though  the  Senate,  in  a  most  unusual 
action,  added  on  the  floor  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  program  to  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  House 
Appi-opriations  Committee  conferees 
while  admitting  the  program's  great 
value  would  not  go  along  with  the  appro- 
priation since  it  did  not  have  Budget 
Bureau  approval.  This  year.  President 
Johnson  included  the  needed  appropri- 
ation in  his  budget  but  if  the  Congress 
had  not  made  the  fight  it  did  last  fall  this 
hii^hly  significant  program  might  not 
have  been  provided  for  in  this  year's 
budget. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  the  administra- 
tive agency  concerned  feels  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  publicly  support  the  new  pro- 
gram in  any  way  even  though  it  tnay 
want  the  appropriation.  This  is  not  the 
case  of  an  agency  going  over  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  Presi- 
dent's program  once  a  decision  has  been 
made  by  the  executive  but,  rather,  a 
ca.se  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stifling 
the  infoi-mation  Congress  needs  to  make 
an  appropriations  decision  on  its  own 
program. 

Under  present  arrangements,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  can  provide  only  a 
partial  answer  to  the  problem  of  securing 
congressional   control    and    review    over 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  Govern- 
ment.   As  it  is  now.  the  GAO  is  confined 
to  after-the-fact  inspections  and  exam- 
inations, refunds,  collections,  measurable 
savings,  aiid  other  procedures.    Even  so, 
the  savings  it  is  annually  responsible  for 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  be  about  four  times  the  cost 
of  running  the'  GAO  each  year.     Many 
of  the  reports  of  the  GAO  involve  ques- 
tions in  which  the  congressional  intent 
has  not  been  made  unmistakably  clear, 
inviting  a  lack  of  response  by  the  ad- 
ministrative department  or  agency  con- 
cerned.   Congress  alone  can  resolve  ,the 
question  of  its  intent.     What  is  more, 
the  lack  of  powerful  and  consistent  con- 
gressional backing  for  the  GAO  and  for 
implementation  of  its  reports  weakens 
the  GAO  in  its  relations  with  the  execu- 
tive and.  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not. 
also  undermines  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress itself.    The  GAO  is  advisoiT  only, 
and  has  no  way  to  enforce  its  reports. 
It  is  up  to  the  executive  and  the  Con- 
gress to  implement  them,  or  to  see  that 
they  are  implemented.    The  Comptroller 
General   told   the    Senate   Goveniment 
Operations  Committee  in  1963: 

We  are  very  siue  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  attention  given  to  the  reports  of 
the  General .  Accounting  Office.  •  •  •  We 
feel  we  are  in  the  best  position  today  to  give 
an  objective,  unbiased,  if  you  will,  report  on 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. •  •  *  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
so  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned  neither  I 
personally  nor  my  ofiBce  sees  that  budget  un- 
til perhaps  a  day  before  it  reaches  the  press. 
It  is  surprising  and  imfortunat«  that  an 
organization  such  as  ours  does  not  have 
access  to  the  budget  justification  •  •  •  un- 
til after  the  appropriation  bills  have  been 
passed. 


A  year  later,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  had  this  to  say  regarding  the 
work  of  the  GAO  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1095,  88th  Congress,  2d  session: 

The  committee  believes  that  there  has  been 
a    lack    of    prompt    and    adequate    attention 
given   by  the  agencies   to   recommendations 
contained  in  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.    Failure  to  immediately  implement 
proposals   of   the   General   Accounting   Office 
in  mr.ny  in.stanc-es  provides  for  the  continued 
unnecessary     expenditure     of  .  Government 
funds.     The   committee  strongly  urges  the 
departments    to   give   prompt   and   vigorous 
attention   to   deficiencies    and   recommenda- 
tions contaifte4jn  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General.      The    committee    shares   the    views 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
remarks  to  the  press,  on  May  2,   1964,  fol- 
lowing a  Cabinet  meeting  in  which  he  out- 
lined a  nine-point  program  to  achieve  greater 
efficiency   and   economy   in   Government  op- 
erations.    Included  in  the  program  was  his 
request  that  "all  reports  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  congressional  com- 
mittees be  given  prompt  and  thorough  and 
c.u-eful  attention." 


I  can  illustrate  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  from  my  own  experience.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  its 
Housing  Subcommittee,  I  have  become 
increasingly  alarmed  over  the  lack  of 
prompt,  thotough.  and  careful  attention 
given  GAO  reports  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Administration.  Late 
last  year  I  requested  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  review  the  23  GAO  reports  on 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program 
which  had  been  issued,  and  then  sent 
this  review  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  and 
asked  him  what  action  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau had  taken  on  them,  Mr.  Gordon 
replied,  under  date  of  March  27,  1965. 
that : 

Detailed  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  each  GAO  report  would  obviously 
have  been  impossible;  over  the  10-year  period 
covered  by  the  cited  reports,  we  have  been 
able  to  devote  less  than  the  full  time  of  one 
examiner  to  the  entire  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Under  these  circunnstances,  most  of  our 
efforts  to  secure  adequate  agency  considera- 
tion of  such  reports  are  part  of  our  day-to- 
day work  with  general  problems,  and  legisla- 
tive programs;  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  take 
fcwmal  action  on  each  such  report. 

Imagine,  one  man  assigned  only  part 
time  to  overseeing  a  $5  billion  program 
which  the  GAO  found  provided  inade- 
quate relocation  assistance  and  displaced 
families  into  substandard  housing,  al-  • 
lowed  excessive  noncash  and  grant-in- 
aid  credits  and  large-scale  demolition 
without  determining  whether  less  costly 
renewal  methods  were  warranted,  used 
different  inspection  standards  resulting 
in  housing  classified  as  substandard  for 
project  eligibility  purposes  which  for- 
merly had  been  classified  as  suitable  for 
relocation  puiuoses  and  so  on.  What 
better  proof  can  there  be  of  the  need  for 
review  by  Congress  of  Executive  per- 
formance? 

Mr.  Gordon's  reply  clearly  indicates 
that  it  is  not  Budget  Bureau  policy  to 
make  its  own  findings  based  on  GAO  re- 
poi-ts,  to  implement  GAO  reports,  or  to 
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give  GAO  reports  prompt,  thorough,  and 
careful  attention  though  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  President.  Formal  action  by 
t!io  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  each  GAO 
report  on  urban  renewal  over  this  10- 
ycar  period,  which  would  have  involved 
about  two  reports  each  year,  might  have 
prevented  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  from  repeating  the  same 
costly  mistakes,  in  human  and  economic 
terms,  over  and  over  again  throughout 
the  past  10  years  experience  with  this  $5 
billion  program.  Formal  action  on  two 
reports  each  year  would  not  seem  to  be 
an  uiu-easonable  expectation. 

In  most  welcome  contrast  to  this  atti- 
ttide  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stands  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  in  adopting  language  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Act, 
1966,  restoring  control  of  this  vital  urban 
renewal  program  to  the  Congress,  and 
requiring  that  funds  be  provided  in  the 
appropriation  blll.s  on  an  annual  basis  to 
finance  all  new  urban  renewal  crants. 
This  language  will  prevent  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Commissioner  from -mak- 
ing binding  coTUracts  before  money  is 
appropriated.  The  House  acted  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  paragi"aph  in  the 
committee  report : 

Urban  Renewal  Administratioii:  The  com- 
mittee is  erreatly  concerned  over  lack  of  con- 
gressional control  over  the  urban  renewal 
program.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
Congress  has  lost,  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  $4C^5  million  by  granting  the  right 
to  make  biSiding  contracts  before  money  Is 
appropriated.  Tlie  committee  recom.mpnd.s 
lancii-Tge  to  provide  that  fnnd.s  be  provided 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bills  to  finance 
all  new  iirban  renewal  graiits.  This  will  re- 
capture the  control  lost  by  the  Congress  at  a 
time  when  the  program  i.s  picking  up  momen- 
tum and  the  need  for  clo.^er  supervision  by 
th.e  Con^re.^s  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. CAO  reports  and  other  public'itions 
have  m.ade  \"nlid  critici.sms  of  the  program. 
The  action  of  the  committee  is  designed  to 
reduce  future  critici?m  while  there  is  still 
time.  '  c" 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
Concrress  must  take  steps  to  provide  more 
careful  review  of  the  budgetary  process, 
and  take  the  wraps  off  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  if  we  are  serious  about 
maintaimng  congressional  prerogatives 
and  achie^'ing  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government. 

The  Assistant  Secretar>-  of  the  Trca,?- 
ury,  Robert  Ash  Wallace,  while  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  wrote  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  206  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  pro- 
viding for  expenditures  analyses  to  be 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  represent  solid  progre.ss.  This 
section  has  not  been  utilized  by  the  Con- 
gres.-s  since  its  enactment.  Mr,  Wallace 
said  that  in  such  implementation  the 
GAO  should  concentrate  on  purely  an- 
alytical and  investigatory  activities  to 
nrovide  Congress  with  information,  and 
that  the  GAO  should  probably  be  utilized 
in  the  following  ways: 

First.  Sit  as  observers  during  bud  ;- 
etary  proceedings  on  the  formulatioit  of 
the  budget,  being  peiTnittcd  to  a.sk  ques- 
tions and  receive  information. 

Second.  Study  justification  sheets  for 
agency  money  reqtiests  in  detail. 


Third.  Be  given  the  power,  with'  ade- 
quate safeguards,  of  procuring  informa- 
tion by  subpena  if  othei-wise  denied. 

Fourth.  Taking  into  acoount  the  in- 
formation provided,  study  tlie  laws  being 
carried  out  in  an  effort  to  compare  goals 
with  operations. 

Fifth.  Become  familiar  enough  with 
the  details  of  programs  to  discuss  them 
with  Members  of  ConL'reis.  Informa- 
tion dc\'eloped  .should  help  [Congressmen 
to  assess  the  areas  wherej  more  funds 
than  requested  could  more  nearly 
acliieve  lef-uslativc  goals,  aiid,  also,  areas 
where  reductions  cotild  hk  made  with 
the  least  damage  to  these  foals  and  the 
extent  to  v,'hich  damage  wfculd  be  done, 
so  they  can  dtcide  ori  the  isstie  of  effects 
versus  the  de.'iire  for  econoiny.  ^ 

Sixth.  An;i,car  at  committee  hearings 
to  Kive  testimony,  and  provkle  competent 
information. 

Seventh.  F'urni;:h  mem.ormda  to  indi- 
vidu.:;l  ML-mbers  of  Congrc|;s  on  request 
and  discuss  b'.ids-ptary  mattjrrs  with  stich 
Members  or  their  staffs  in  person.  This 
would  relieve  Alembers  of  Congress  of 
complete  dependence  for  information  on 
the  commitfer.s  and  the  acrncie.". 

Eighth.  A  coneressional  bud"^et  office 
in  the  GAO  could  provide  accurate  data 
during  congres.sional  hcari|igs,  and  rep- 
resent the  public  intere.'-t  rather  than  the 
interests  of  particular  agenties  and  their 
friends. 

nECOMMEND.^TION  3 

Iri  my  ojoinion.  ^he  first  step  in  mod- 
ernizing *com;re?sional  control  and  re- 
view over  the  budgetary  !)rocess  for  the 
purpose  of  achievin'-'  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  government  would  be  to  provide 
that  the  Director  and  th.9  Deptity  Di- 
rector of  the  B'.n-eati  of  th*'  Bud'iet  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  with  tlfic  advice  and 
consent  of  tlT^  Senate.  Tlie  Di'-ector  of 
the  Burcati  of  the  Budrict  is  much  more 
powerful  than  CongiTss  bad  in  mind 
when  this  office  was  creptcd  by  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950.  More  than  one  national  ptiblica- 
tion  in  recent  months  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  prominent  role  played  by  the 
Budget  Director.  One  White  House  aid 
has  been  reported  as  saying: 

The  Bureau  has  ncv.-r  'p^  -.i  .stronger  than 
it  is  now.  Other  adm.i.  'lations  used  it. 
This  administration  relies  on  it. 

Another  White  Hotise  spokesman,  or 
possibly  the  same  one,  wat;  reported  by 
another  national  publication  to  have  ."^aid 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureati  of  the 
Budget  "is  like  an  11th  Cabinet  member 
and  except  for  the  men  running  the 
Pentagon.  State,  and  Treasury,  is  prob- 
ably more  important  thati  the  others." 
Yet,  the  Budget  Director  may  well  be  the 
only  major  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  responsible  either  to  an 
electorate  or  to  the  Congre!ss.  The  use- 
fulness of  the  Director  of  the  Bureati  of 
the  Budget  to  the  President  would  no 
more  be  diminished  by  the  r':^quiremcnt 
of  Senate  confirmation  than  the  valtte  of 
Cabinet  officials  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials to  the  President  is  diminished  by 
the  present  requirement  of  Senate  con- 
firmation of  them. 

Second,  section  201'a>  Of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  providing 
for  the  transmission  to  tht  Congress  of 


the  budget,  and  for  the  President's  bud- 
get message,  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  detailed  report  on  the  work 
and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get including  steps  taken  by  it  to  achieve 
efficiency  and  economy  in  Government 
pursuant  to  section  209  of  such  act,  and 
to  implement  GAO  reports. 

Third,  the  act  creating  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  should  be  amended  to 
establish  a  perma.nent  subcommittee  to 
be  known  as  the  "Joint  SubcommiUce 
on  the  Federal  Budget  and  Fiscal  Pol- 
icy," which  would  reflect  the  composi- 
tioW  of  the  Joint  Econoinic  Committee. 
It  would  be  the  function  of  such  joint 
su'bcommitLee,  as  a  guide  to  the  several 
committees  of  the  Congress  dealing  with 
legislation  relating  to  the  Federal  budg- 
et, first,  to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  fiscal  policy,  in- 
cluding an  examination  of  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
evaluating  budgetary  requests  of  the  var- 
ious executive  department^  and  agen- 
cies; second,  to  study  and  recommend 
ways  and  means  of  jn-omoting  and 
achieving  efficiency  and  economy  in  gov- 
eraiment,  such  study  to  include  (a)  re- 
]^orts  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Oifice,  ib>  a  review  of  any  resjort,  or 
part  thereof,  of  the  results  of  any  study 
made  by"  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  un- 
der section  209  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President;  and. 
third,  from  time  to  time  to  make  such 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

Fourth,  section  207  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  should  be 
amended  by  adding  a  requirement  that 
in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  consult  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  ways  and  means  of 
implementing  GAO  reports,  and  .shall 
transmit  to  the  appropriations  and  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  Congress  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved 'A  I  a  copy  of  the  comment  on 
any  GAO  report  made  by  the  head  of  a 
Federal  dci)artment  or  agency  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  <B)  a  report 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  implementing  such  C^O 
report. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recently 
stated  that: 

We  are.  however,  in  wholehearted  support 
of  the  view  that  the  head  of  each  r.gency 
should  provide  for  systematic  and  prompt 
consideration  of  all  GAO  reports  on  tlie  wor^: 
of  his  agency:  that  the  President  is  entitled 
to  .assurance  that  all  such  report.s  are  given 
careful  attention  at  a  level  of  atithorily 
within  the  agency  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  audit  findings  and  rocommcnda- 
tlons;  and  that  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  are  entitled  to  receive  agency 
reports  on  follov.-up  actions  if  they  so  desire. 

Fifth,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  should  be 
amended  to  require  the  standing  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well 
as  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, to  review  and  report  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  soon  as  practicable 
their  recommendations  regarding  each 
GAO  report  received.  This  would  go  be- 
yond the  present  practice  in  which  the 


c^^tp  and  House  rules  merely  suggest     pressed  in  its  previous  enactments  to 
?wihP  Government  Operations  Com-    improve  the  budgetary  process,  and  pro- 

eto.  s-'bmit  such  recommendations  lo  -.  ide  powerful  new  tools  for  this  purpose. 
!'^oivrpc„p..Mve  Houses  as  Ihev  deem  nee-  We  mu.st  not  be  misled  to  believe  tnat 
ci  -J  or  de-habie  and  would  provide  simply  setting  a  limit  of  SlOO  biUion  on 
S  lc"islative  committees  with  a  basis  *'^"  t.„h„vo1  h„Hopt  i.  pnon-n  and  that 
for  further  legislative  action  in  the  fields 
within  their  jurisdiction  wnich  are  cov- 
ered by  the  GAO  reports.  '  In  no  way 
would  such  a  rules  change  eiminish  the 
present  authority  of  thc.Housc  and  Sen- 
ate Coiamittecs  on  Government  Opera- 
tions It  VN-ould.  hov.ever,  provide  an  op- 
nortunity  for  the  questions  of  legislative 
intent  often  raided  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  be  presented,  consid- 
ered, and  .".eltled  in  the  appropriate 
foruin  where  legislative  action  alone  can 
be  taken;  that  is,  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittees which  had  original- jurisdiction 
ovn-  the  program  involved. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  tMr.  Curtis  1. 'the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  johied  me  in  introducing 
identical  bills,  H.R.  8725^  and  H  R.  8755, 
to  carry  out  these  five  rccommen.dations. 

Sixth,  there  is  an  additional  proposal 
'which   I    have    been    considering.     Tlic 
Com^itroller  General,  in  his  1933  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  said: 

It  is  surprising  and  unfortunate  that  an 
oi-t'.in'zitian  such  as  ours  docs  not  have  ac- 
«CS3  to  the  budget  Justification  until  after 
the  ppprcpriation  bills  have  been  p.issed. 


Such  a  situation  makes  it  very  dimcult 
for  the  Comptroller  General  to  advise 
congressional  committees  and  individual 
Members  of  Congress  on  budget  requests 
m  light  of  its  studies.  To  some  extent, 
this  problem  is  met  by  requiring  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  consult  with  the 
Comptroller  General  on  specific  reports. 
as  I  have  already  suggested.  However, 
I  have  written  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral askiitg  for  his  views  on  this  language 
and  any  additional  suggestions  he  m.ay 
have  for  legislation  covering  the  problem 
he  has  raised.  ^ 

COMCLVSION 

I  wotild  simply  note  in  conclusion  that 
these  recommendations,  while  new.  are 
not  bold  or  startUng.    They  are.  rather. 
commonsensv-^  miivmum  steps  on  which 
v.e  can   build   as  experience  with  tiiem 
dictates.     Tliey  mamtain.  enhance,  and 
build  on.  rather  than  undo,  the  reforms 
in  the  budgetary  process  launched  by  tlie 
Taft  Commission  on  EiT.ciency  end  Econ- 
omy in  1912.  the  President's  Committee 
on  Admiri;?trative  Management"  in  1S37, 
and    the   Hoover   Commission,    reforms 
v>liic1i  wove  enlarged  upon  and  perfected 
by  the  Congress  itself  in  such  importnnt 
measures  as  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.  and  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950.     Fur- 
thcimore,  they  avoid  the  iiitfall  v.hich 
has   plagued   S.    2    and   its   antecedent 
mca.sures.  .sincx?  they  are  not  concerned 
with  rjarticular  items  in  the  budget  ivrior 
to  action  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees Oi  the  House  and  Senate. 

Adoption  of  my  i)roi)Osals  will  forcc- 
fiiily  reiterate  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  sciperdse  and  acliieve  efficiency  and 
ccanomy  in  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
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the  Federal  budget  is  enough,  and  that 
v.e  can  safely  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling  is  inching  upv.'ard 
to  the  half  triiiion  dollar  mark.  Nor 
must  v.e  forget  that  while  wars  are  v,-on 
(m  the  battlefields  peace  can  only  be 
maintained  by  wise,  generous,  and  pru- 
di^nt  governments. 

I  include  rs  part  of  my  reniarks  the 
text  01  my  bill  v.l'iich  t;ie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Ci;!vrisl  h.\s  cospon.':ortd. 
I  also  include  the  well-knov.n  article  by 
?Jr.  Kermit  Gordon,  ciuiticd  "Hov.- 
riuch  Should  Government  Do?": 

n.R.  8723 
A  bill  to  modernize  congres.&lon.il  control  and 
review  over  the  Inidgetary  process  for  tlie 
purpose  of  achieving  efficiency  and  econo- 
my in  the  Federal  Government,  to  provide 
th.it  Uie  Director  and  the  D-puty  Director 
ot  the  Bttreau  of  the  Budget  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, bv  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of    tiie   Senate,   to   establish    a  Joint 
Subcommittee     on    the     Federal     Budget 
and  Fiscal  Policy  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Comnutteo.   and   to    strcngilicn   the   func- 
tions of  the  Gencr.il  .^ccouiiting  Office 
Be  it  enr.ctcd  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
r.cpresentatives    of    the    United    Stales    df 
Ajncrica  in  Congress  assevibJrd.  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  .section  16  of  the  Budget  nnd 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1050  creating 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget   (31   U.S.C.  16)    is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore tile  period  at  the  end  tiiereof  the  follow- 
ing:  ",  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
cf  the  Senate". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  201  (a^  of  the  Budget 
•md  Accounting  Act,  1921.  providing  for  the 
tranrmission  to  the  Ccngrc.-s  of  the  budget 
(31  U.S.C.  IKai  ).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 10) :  by  strik- 
!i)g  out  the  period  at  the  cud  of  paragraph 
(11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tr.ereof  ";  and"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  th.eieof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(  12)  work  and  acti\ities  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  including  a  detailed  report  on 
the  stcps^akpn  by  it  to  ::chieve  cffir  cncy  and 
econDmy  in  Government  and  to  implement 
reports    made    by    the    General    Accounting 

Office." 

(b)  Section  207  of  tl.e  Budget  and  Ac- 
cotmting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  16)  is  am.endcd 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  t!;#  preparation  of  the 
budget  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shTll  consult  with  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  with  rc^nect  to 
ways  and  means  of  impVmcnting  propo.^als 
.ind  recoiv.mend.itions  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Congress  to  achieve 
fireater  economy  or  cfTiciency  in  public  ex- 
penditures. The  Director  of  the  Burc.iu  of 
the  Budget  shall,  in  addition,  trin.-rmit  to  the 
.appropriations  and  legislative  Cvitmnittces  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
h.-.ving  jurisdiction  over  the  stibject  matter 
involved  (1)  a  copy  of  the  comment  on  any 
General  Accounting  Office  report  made  by 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  toget1>er  with  (2)  a 
report  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  iniplemcnting  such  Gencr.il 
Accounting  Office  report." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  ot  the  Employment  Act 
of  li)4G  e:;tablishing  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee (15  U.S.C.  10:^4)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follo'.vs: 

"(g)  There  is  hereby  establi.?hed  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  a  permanent  sub- 


ro.r.mittce  Vo  be  known  .as  the  'Joint  Sub- 
c.xnmittee  on  the  Federal  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Policy',  the  m.embership  of  which  Fhrll  re.lect 
X'.iC  composition  of  the  Joini  Economic  Com- 
inittee.  It  Ehall  l3e  the  function  of  such  joint 
:-  .jbcommittee,  as  a  guide  to  the  several  com- 
ir.  ttjcs  of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legis'a- 
t  o:i  relating  to.  the  Fede-.~i  budget — 

"(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
Federal  budcct  and  fisc.-.l  policy  including 
an  examination  cf  the  criteria  w.cS  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Badget  in  evaluating  budg- 
ct.iry  requests  of  the  various  e.xecutive  de- 
partments and  agencies; 

"(2)  to  sttidv  and  recommend  ways  ai:id 
means  of  promctins!  and  achieving  efficier.cy 
and  economy  m  Gcvernmenl  which  study 
.^^^ii.",!!  include  (A)  reports  m::de  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  (B)  a  review  ol  any 
report,  or  part  therecf.  cl  the  results  o:  any 
study  rn;ide  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
under  Eec:icn"203  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1&21  (31  U.S.C.  18),  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President; 
and 

"(3)  from  time  to  lime  to  make  such  re- 
ports o.nd  recoi.unerd.u:o:is  to  the  Scnats 
aiid  House  of  Representatives  as  it  deems 
advisable." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tl.e  provisions  cf  this  section 
are  enpcted  by  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  a,n  erccrcirc  of  the  rule-making  power  T 
of  th.e  Sen.atc  and  the  Hoitse  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  surh  they  shall  be 
considc-rid  as  p.^rt  of  the  rules  of  each  House. 
lerpectivcly:  i.nd  such  rules  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  rerog'iitlon  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Houpe  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
.such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  s.-sme  m.^n- 
ner  and  to  the  sr^me  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(ta)(l)  Chii-se  8ic)(l)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
P.ulcs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  insertinji  immediately  after 
"United  States"  the  following:  "relating  to 
in. Iters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee", and  by  striking  out  "such  recom- 
mend.Ttions  to  the  I'ou&e  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  dcsir.".ble  i:i  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject mntttr  of  such  reports"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  recommendation  to  the  House 
in  connection  with  each  .'=uch  report  received 
by  the  co:;nnittee.  A  recommendatfbn  In 
connection  with  such  a  report  shall  be  sxtta- 
mitied  to  tlie  House  as  soon  as  practicabl'* 
during  the  Congress  in  which  such  report 
was  received." 

(2)  Clause  ij)(2)(A)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Rules  of  tlie  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "United  States"  the  fol- 
lowing: "relating  to  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee",  and  by  strik- 
ing oqut  "such  recommendations  to  tiic  Sen- 
ate as  it  dtems  necessary  or  desirable  in 
Conner  lion  with  the  subject  matter  of  such 
reports"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "a 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  in  conncc- 
'tion  with  each  st-^ch  report  received  by  the 
committee.  A  recommendation  in  connec- 
tion Willi  such  a  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  practicr.blc  during 
the  Congress  in  which  such  report  was 
received, 

(c)  (1)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  t^ie  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new  clav.se: 

"31.  Each  standing  committee  of  the. 
House  shall  have  the  duty  of  receiving  and 
considering  ail  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  ol  the  United  States  relating  to  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdictie->n  and  of  submit- 
ting a  recommendation  to  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  m  .tter  of  each  such 
report  received  by  the  committee.  A  recom- 
mendation in  connection  witli  such  a  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
practicrible  during  the  Congre^^s  in  which 
such  report  was  received." 
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(2)  Rule  XXV  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
is  ameiuled  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

"6.  E.ich  standing  coniniiltoc  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  have  the  duty  of  receivhig  and  con- 
sidering all  reports  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  relating  to  mat- 
ters \v:ih;n  its  jvui?dicti<-n  and  of  submit- 
ting a  recoinniciidation  to  tiip  Senate  in 
conuectiou  with  the  subject  matter  of  each 
such  report  received  by  the  committee.  A 
fecommendatioii  in  coiinection  with  such  a 
report  shall  be  submitted  to,-tlic  Senate  aa 
sooil  as  piact.cable  during  the  Congress  in 
whicli  s\;cli  ropori  was  recei\  cd." 


(From  the  Saturday  Review.  January  9.  19P5| 

How  Much  Should  Government  Do? 

I  By   Kermit   Gordon) 

In  a  community  where  I  once  lived,  there 
was  a  civic  association  dedicated  to  tiie  eco- 
nomical conduct  of  the  local  government. 
Since  I  shared  this  interest.  I  undertook  to 
look  into  the  policies  of  the  association  in 
order  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  shovUd  join. 

I  never  did  become  a  member,  for  I  dis- 
covered thr.t  ilie  associatioti  had  a  view  of  tiie 
meaning  of  economy  that  I  could  not  accept. 
The  association  had  a  siniiile,  ouc-plank  pro-_ 
gram — opposition  to  any  proposals  for  new 
proernms  that  cost  money.  I  f(^und  no  evi- 
dence that  the  group  had  any  interest  in 
looking  critically  at  the  tisefrdness.  of  ons:;oing 
programs,  or  weighing  the  prospective  bene- 
fits of  new  proposals  against  the  realized 
beneifts  of  old  progfarns,  or  searching  for' 
ways  to  cut  the  costs  of  goyernmcntal  activ- 
ities without  reducii:g  their  benefits.  Just 
a   single   objective — oppose   ariything   new. 

I  remember  tliinking  ar  the  time  how  great 
a  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  economy  this 
view  conveyed.  But  I  later  discovered  that 
Edmund  Burke  fretted  about  the  same  ques- 
tion two  centuries  ago.  '•Economy,"  sa'd 
Burke,  "is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  con- 
sists not  in  saviiig  bvit  in  selection  •  '  '. 
Parsimony  requires  no  priividence.  no  sa- 
gacity, no  powers  of  coinbinraion,  no  coin- 
pc'-.rison.  no  jtidsmenc."     - 

My  friends  in  the  civic  association  were 
prac:icing  parsimony  under  the  guise  of 
economy.  If  there  is  a  conimon  conservative 
error  in  the  way  tiie  citizen  looks  at  ptiblic 
budgeting,  this  is  probobly  it.  For  par- 
simony is  not  only  distinguishable  from 
economy — it  is  often  the  enemy  of  economy. 
To  accept  the  status  ciuo  of  governnicnt  pro- 
grams while  opposing  innovation  is  to  run 
the  risk  of  spending  money  on  objects  of 
lesser  urgency  while  denying  recognition  to 
more  compelling  needs.  And  this,  of  course, 
Ls  the  very  opposite  of  economy.     It  is  waste. 

The  path  of  parsimony  often  lead.?  to  a 
n.rrrow  preoccupation  with  a  single  mea.sure 
fct  tiie  soundness  of  government  finance — the 
total  Eize  of  the  public  budget.  If  the 
budget  does  not  increase  o"er  the  previous 
year,  it  is  thought  on  that  ground  alone 
'  to  be  a  good  budget.  But  this  is  clearly  an 
imperfect,  test.  A  budget  unciiangcd  in  total 
si7e  from  the  year  before  may  constitute 
simply  a  timid  extension  of  establ!.-5hed  pro- 
grams, however  questionable  some  of  them 
n'lay  be,  or  it  niay  reflect  a  searching  eiTort 
to  expand  here  and  contract  there  in  ordor 
to  increase  the  benefits  flowing  from  a  given 
amount  of  expenditure. 

This  is  what  President  Johnson  had  in 
mind  when  he  s;iid  in  hi?f  bitdget  mcsr,r;ee 
lrr.e,t  .January: 

"An  austere  bucl^ci.  nc-ccl  not  be  and  should 
not  be  a  standstill  budget.  When  budgetary 
'cstraint  leads  the  Govci-nmcnt  to  turn  it.'? 
back  on  new  needs  and  new  problems,  econ- 
omy becoines  but  a.nother  word  for  stagna- 
tion. But  when  vigorous  pruning  of  old 
programs  and  procedures  releases  the  funds 
to  meet,  new  challenges  and  opportunitie.s. 
economy  becomes  the  compitnion  of 
proqres.s." 

If  the  roiifu-;;n  of  parsimony  with  econ- 
'•rr.v  is  the  error  that  often  witrtips  con^^erva- 


lives  in  their  thinking  r'bnul  pubUc  btidgets, 
there  is  a  closely  symmetrical  arror  that  often 
appears  on  the  liberal  side  Tlliis  is  the  con- 
fu.sion  of  pr<:>iligacy  with  progress — the  dis- 
position to  look  with  favor  On  an  increase 
'in  loVdi  ptiblic  ppcndina;  jti>,t  ijecau-se  it  is  an 
increase.  This  preference  for  tising  expendi- 
tures rests  on  two  convict  iouf; -the  convic- 
tion that  rising  cxpciuht  tu-es  are  needed  to 
siimul.'.to  the  economy  andiprc)mote  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  tlie  conviction  that  the 
ptiblic  .sector  of  the  econom  '  is  too  small 
relative  to  the  private  sector. 

iUit  as  to  the  fir;:t  of  the.se.  it  is  clear  th.\t 
a  need  for  fiscal  stimulus  ii  not  in  iiKolf 
Ettfficient  to  justify  higher  p  iblic  expendi- 
ture, for  any  stimulus  that  ci  n  be  provided 
through  increased  expendittu  ss  can  also  be 
provided  throvigh  reduced  tax  rates. 

As  to  the  recond  of  these,  i  he  proponents 
of  public  sector  expansion  sc  :)n  make  clear 
that  they  are  talking  not  abot  t  expansion  of 

our  programs  for  defense,  s  )ace.  veteran.'!, 
acrriculturo,  or  interest  on  th<  public  debt — 
which  together  constitute  mo;  e  than  80  per- 
cent, of  the  administrative  budget — but 
rather  abotit  otir  programs  in  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  housing  and  \  rban  renewal, 
mass  transportation,  air  and  v  ater  pollution, 
area  development,  and  related  fields. 

Ceriiii:!y.  then,  h.owcvcr  <  onvincing  the 
argtiment  for  increased  spe  iding  in  this 
limited  sector,  it  is  hardly  a  logical  basis  for 
favoring  incrersed  total  sper  ding  on  prin- 
ciple. The  case  for  an  inc  -esise  in  total 
.spending  must  rest  oh  judcrm*  nts  concerning 
■  all  major  programs  in  the  bud  ;et.  not  merely 
on  jtKlgments  concerning  one  sector. 
•»  iJ«P.ir3imony  and  profligacy  a  ^e  false  guides 
to  policy  for  exactly  the  sam  ;  reason:  both 
deny  the  necessity  for  choic ;.  Neitiier,  in 
Burke's  words,  rec^uires  provi(  ience,  sagacity, 
combination,  comparison,  jr  judgment. 
Neither  faces  up  to  the  budgi  tary  challenge 
of  the  lOGO's. 

The  necessity  for  choice — ^fc  r  a  reexaniina- 
tfon  of  the  premi.ses  of  existin  j  programs,  for 
a  weigiiing  of  alternatives — is  always  an  im- 
perative Of  responsible  budg<  tmaking.  But 
we  live  in  a  time  when  this  imperative  hr,s 
taken  on  a  special  urgency. 

New  claims  on  the  Federal  tatidget.  many 
of  them  bearing  credentials  of  the  highest 
merit,  pre.-s  in  on  every  side.  We  need  more 
education  and  better  educa  ion,  from  the 
primary  grades  through  the  graduate  and 
professional  schools.  We  sh-:'  ild  expand  our 
job  training  and  retraining  jrograms,  both 
for  the  unskilled  and  for  the  se  whoso  skills 
are  obsolete.  We  must  inten  ify  the  war  on 
poverty.  We  need  improved  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities,  efficient  urbi  n  ma.ss  trans- 
portation, and  better  ment.i  health  facili- 
ties. We  need  to  bring  the  bi  nefits  of  medi- 
cal research  discovori-s  to  mo  e  peoples  more 
quickly.  We  should  step  up  our  attack  on 
air  and  water  po'llution. 

These  and  other  demands —new.  compel- 
ling, and  costly — make  it  d(  ubly  necessary 
thai,  we  look  carefully  at  the  proj^rams  that 
have  already  found  a  place  in  the  Federal 
budget.  They  are  not  susp  :'ct  simply  be- 
catise  they  are  there;  but  ne  tlicr  does  I'lcir 
long  tenure  exempt  them  from  periodic 
scrutiny  to  determine  whetl  er  their  shape 
and   size  are  apprcpviate. 

The  problems  of  adaptirg  public  pro- 
gra.ms  to  .social  change  are  (  itficult  even  in 
the  mcst  favorable  circur  istances.  But 
when  social  cliange  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  it 
ha.s  in  recent  years,  the  difil':  iilties  are  com- 
ix)tmded.  Let  me  try  to  illus  trate  tiie  prob- 
lems of  adaptation  by  dri'.wii  g  on  two  cases 
of  unusual  diflictilty — farm  p  ilicy  and  water 
resources  policy.  The.-e  are  limpIy  illustra- 
tive: others  could  readily  be    "ited. 

We  are  curreiitly  spendin  r  between  S3.5 
billion  and  .$t  billion  for  f;  rni  comtnodity 
jirograni:;.  The  rationale  for  these  farm  in- 
come supjDorts  has  changed  :irastically  over 
the  years.  In  the  1930's,  f.irni  income  stip- 
jxjrts    were    basically    a    ir;li<f    ni<=:aj:iire    cle- 
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signed  to  prevent  the  literal  collapse  of  the 
f;u'm  economy.  During  the  Second  World 
War  and  to  a  lessor  extent  during  the  Korcar 
war,  income  supports  were  a  stiiutUus  !o<- 
needed  production  increases.  Since  theu 
supports  have  been  used  primarily  to  coun- 
teract the  price-  and  inconie-deprcssin^  ef- 
fects of  the  increase  in  farm  productivity. 

The  revolution  of  the  past  several  dcc.icies 
in  farm  technology  has  been  acconipanicd 
by  a  revolution  in  the  social  and  economic 
structtue  of  tlie  farming  industry,  in  iSe.^ 
there  were  3,500.000  farms.  The  1  million 
farms  with  ca;;h  receipt.s  of  over  $10,000 
accounted  for  only  27  percent  of  the  number 
of  farms  Init  for  almost  80  percent  of  the 
sales  of  farm  products.  These  1  million 
farmers  could  produce  all  of  the  Nation's 
farm  needs,  including  our  large  comniercial 
exports.  Taking  into  account  earnings  from 
otl-farm  work,  the  1963  average  income  of 
these  1  million  relatively  sticccssful  frirm- 
ers  was  over  S9,500,  up  13  percent  from  4 
years  ago.  Tliese  1  million  farmers  earn 
average  rates  of  return  on  their  c:'pital  in- 
vestments and  lalxir  almost  equal  to  t'm 
corresponding  averages  in  the  nonfarm 
economy. 

Our  farm  income  supports  basically  oi)- 
erate  through  the  price  sujiport  technique— 
although  in  rectnt  years  some  direct  income 
liayments  have  crept  into  the  system.  This 
implies  that  the  distribution  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  assistance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  rouglily  the  stime  as  the 
distribution  of  cash  receipts.  On  this  basis. 
about  80  percent  of  our  as.sistance  goes  to  the 
1  million  tarmers  whose  average  income  ex- 
ceeds S9,500.  The  other  20  percent  of  asslst- 
auce  is  spread  thinly  among  the  remaining 
2,500,000  farmers. 

These  figures  highlight  the  dramcitic  im- 
pact of  changing  farm  technology  on  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs.  The  farms  that 
produce  most  of  the  Nation's  *ood  and  fiber 
no  longer  fall  into  the  lowest  one-third  cl 
the  Nation's  income  distribution.  Mort  are 
successful  btisiness  firms.  Their  continued 
success  is  of  course  not  independent  of  Gov- 
ernment commodity  programs,  whose  elim- 
ination would  cause  a  sharp  fall  in  the  in- 
come of  all  farmers,  B'dt  these  programs  are 
no  longer  a  means  of  distributing  income 
to  the  neediest  groups  in  our  populatioi:: 
they  are  not  welfare  programs.  F.om  a  wel- 
fare stanc^oint.  the  chief  claimants  to 
assistance  are  tho  2.5  mUlion  farmers  who 
do  not  now  and  cannot  in  the  futtue  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  sticcessful  commercial 
farms.  Yet  their  needs  cannot  be  met 
through  farm  com.modity  programs.  Rather, 
they  require  assistance  in  the  painful  tran- 
sition to  nonfarni  jobs,  to  which  most  of 
them  or  their  children  will  cert.Tinly  have 
to  move. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  our  current  pro- 
grams and  attitudes  are,  at  least  in  pt.rt, 
based  upon  conditions  that  no  longer  cxi>t. 
In  the  interest  of.  both  the  farmer  and  the" 
Nation  at  large,  we  need  to  reexamine  t)>e 
hidden  premises  of  our  current  policies  nv.A 
shape  them  anew,  in  closer  correspondence 
to  the  facts  of  today's  •world.  - 

Federal  expenditures  on  water  resource.' 
and  related  activities,  for  ex.imple,  current- 
ly amount  to  about  $1..5  billion  per  year  eiA 
are  rising  at  some  3  to  4  percent  annually. 
These  project;-  serve  five  major  purposes:  ir- 
rigation.  flood  control,  navigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  recreation — and  in  nitny 
crses  one  project  serves  two  or  more  pf 
these  purposes. 

Tlic"=e  outlays  conn'itute  national  iirer-t- 
ment  in  productive  facilities.  They  havr 
played  a  major  role  in  our  national  growth. 
and  many  regions  of  the  cotmtry  owe  much 
of  their  cvu-rent  prosperity  to  past  national 
investment  in  water  resources.  Here,  too, 
however,  our  current  policies  and  prac'ices 
are  unvily  based  tipon  objectives  and  on- 
cepUi    ihrt    have    been    overrun    by    e.'-:  ' 
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This  docs  r.ot  mean,  necessarily,  that  we  arc 
Unending  too  much^n  this  area,  but  we  m.ay 
Sell  be  spending  too  much  on  some  aspcc  s 
Tf  water  rce^ources  devc-lopment  and  too  lil- 
Ue  on  others.     Let  me  illustrate  with  a  few 

pKpmtile^-  J  . 

The    N;tion-s    roclamalion    program    dates 
from    the    Reclamation    Act    of    1902.     Since 
Then  the  total  value  of  projects  authorized 
has  been  S9.8  billion.     Of  this  amount,  about 
U  billion  has  been  spe:it:    annual  expendi- 
■  ,res  -lie  now  running  at  about  S325  million. 
'"Reclamation  investment  is  principally  ir- 
-i-ation  investment.     Of  the  $0.8  billion  au- 
thorized   for    the    program    to    date,    some 
5;5  7  billion  has  been  or  will  be  allocated  to  ir- 
r«^ation.    Under    the    reclamation    program 
the  prices   charged   for   irrig.uion   water   are 
heavily    subsidized.     Tlie    $5.7    billion    cost 
be.irs  no  interest,  and  of  this  $5.7  billion  only 
^a'bUlion  will   be  repaid   by  irrigation   water 
users      For  projects   that   Congress   is  likely 
to  be  considering  next  year,  the  typical  in- 
vestrrent  costs  for  irrigation  will  range  be- 
tween   $500    and    $1,500    an    acre,    most    of 
which  will  not  be  recovered  in   the  price  of 
irrigated  water. 

Reclamation  l.aw  was  designed  primarily 
to  help  develop  the  West  by  irrigating  arid 
lands.  Tlie  program  was  initiated  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  sought  to  encourage  family 
farm  settlement  on  public  lands  in  the  West. 
Over  one-fourth  of  the  irrigated  lands  in  the 
West  was  developed  under  this  proj;r.im,  and 
about  5  percent  of  total  U.S.  auricultural  pro- 
duction takes  place  on  reclamation  irrigated 

land. 

Two  major  and  closely  related  kmds  of 
economic  change  have  occurred  during  re- 
cent decades  to  raise  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  adapt  the  reclamation  program  to 
new  needs.  Tlie  fir.st.  and  most  obvious,  is 
the  problem  of  surpUts  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Our  farm  commodity  pro-_'rams, 
through  acreage  controls,  marketing  quot:!S. 
and  diversion  payments,  seek  to  limit  acricul- 
tur.a  production.  But  su'osidized  irrigation 
tends  to  increase  production.  In  most  cases, 
but  not  all,  the  crops  irrigated  are  not  the 
E.ime  crops  as  those  subject  to  production 
limitations.  But  through  the  complex  chain 
of  market  and  producer  substitution,  in- 
crc.ised  production  of  one  crop  tends  to  ag- 
gravate the  surplus  situation  of  other  crops. 
Tliese  facts  do  not  imply  that  irrigation 
Investment  is  per  se  undesirable.  Though 
we  are  limiting  total  agriculttiral  production, 
there  is  still  room  f<r  a  Ehlft.  v,  ithin  the 
total,  from  less  efTicient  to  more  eflicient  areas 
Of  production.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  clear  that 
irrigation  policy  must  be  ba'^cd  upon  an 
integrated  approach  that  Icoks  at  the  most 
desirable  Ideational  pattern  of  agricultural 
production. 

A  second  major  set  of  economic  changes 
arises  out  of  the  growing  need  for  water  for 
mtinicipal  and  industrial  uses.  The  urbani- 
zation and  industrialization  of  America — in 
the  new  West  as  well  as  in  the  older  eastern 
seaboard  and  Middle  West— has  dramatically 
iarre.'.sed  the  dem:ind  lor  urban  water. 

In  ni.my  parte  of  the  Nation— particularly 
the  Southwest -water  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly scarce  resource.  Now,  if  there  is 
any  one  principle  of  economics  that  econo- 
mists of  every  perstiasion  v.ould  accept,  it  Ls 
that  the  price  system  is  an  exceptionally  use- 
ful mechanism  both  for  conserving  a  scarce 
resource  and  for  allocating  it  to  uses  with  the 
greatest  value.  But  we  rely  too  little  on 
this  mcchaniEm  in  considering  the  water 
problems  of  the  Nation.  Additional  agricul- 
tur;a  surpluses  have  little  value.  Yet  irriga- 
tion water  for  agricultural  purposes  is  priced 
far  below  cost.  Added  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  uses  makes  a  major  contribu- 
''  m  to  the  burgeoning  urban  economies  of 
the  West.  But  projects  designed  to  add  to 
municip.'il  and  indu,<- trial  water  of  ion  receive 
less  attention  and,  unlike  those  for  irrigation 
water,  are  priced  to  recover  full  costs.  Tlie 
city  of  Los  An:3elc3   currently   pnys   $20   per 


acre-foot  for  water  from  Boul&cr  D.im  and 
will  soon  be  paying  SG3  an  acre-foot  for 
w..ter  brought  down  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia. MiUiy  southern  California  irrigators 
pay  $2.25  per  acre-foot  for  v.ater  trom  Boul- 
der Dam.  and  for  new  Federal  irrigation  water 
Will  be  paying  perh.ips  $10  per  :.cre-foot, 

".'he  need  is  clear,  I  believe,  to  think 
through  the  implications  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing economy  for  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  our  water  resources  program.  The 
solutions  will  not  be  easy.  We  cannot  and 
.s'lould  not  ignore  the  plight  of  the  com- 
mercial farmer  whose  livelihood  depends  up- 
on irrigated  water  and  whose  water  table  is 
f.ilUng'year  by  year.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  those  agricultural  communities  whose 
heavy  investment  in  the  land  was  based  uiK>n 
continued  availability  of  water  supplies. 
Nevertheless,  having  said  this.  I  believe  we 
must  take  slops  gradually  to  adapt  this  pro- 
gram, designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  ag.-i- 
cultural  sett  lenient,  to  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  irowing  urban  communities  of  our 

N  tion. 

The  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  Groat  Soci- 
<  -y  requires  that  we  give  equal  attention  to 
the  need  for  innovation  and  the  need  for  re- 
form. The  Great  Society  must  be  an  elhcient 
.-ociclv.  The  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  heed  the  new  needs  of  an 
evolving  society  ^s  no  greater  tiian  our  re- 
sponsibility to  as-sure  that  the  old  programs 
are   using   the  right   number  of   dollars. 

Tlie  task  of  modernizing  the  Federal 
budget  w;!l  not  be  accomplished  in  1  ye.ir 
or  A.  It  is  a  continuing  stru<:<:le,  for  the 
barriers  are  formidable  and  the  pitfalls 
many.  But  it  is  an  eiTort  that  should  com- 
mand the  .support  and  assistance  of  all  who 
choo.^e  economy  over  both  parsimony  and 
profligacy. 


N.-XTIONAL  PERIOD  OF  COMMEMO- 
RATION ON  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DEATHS  OF  MICHAEL  SCHWER- 
NI:R,  ANDREW  GOODMAN,  AND 
JAMES  CHANEY  ' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Lindsay  J  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
^'The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the   request  of   the   gentleman   from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   LIND?AY,     Mr.   Speaker,   in  an 
age  compounded  largely  of  indiffei-ence, 
isolation,    and    cynicism,    many    young 
Americans  are  without  a  cause. 

They  fail  to  find,  or  neglect  to  pursue, 
an  idea  against  which  they  can  test  their 
capacity  for  selfle.ssncss  and  courage. 
It  remains  for  the  few  idealists  in  each 
ETcncralion  to  take  up  the  challenges  of 
their  world  and  to  fulfill  their  own  lives 
in  the  service  of  others  who  may  be  less 
strong,  less  fortunate.  It  has  been  this 
remarkable  minority,  more  often  abused 
than  admired,  which  has  long  replenished 
the  social  consciousness  of  America. 

Tliree  such  young  Americans  were 
Michael  Schwerner,  Andrew  Gcxidman, 
and  James  CJiancy.  The  course  they 
followed  in  their  allegiance  to  an  idea  led 
1 0  their  dealhsiin  Mississippi.  That  idea 
is  that  all  men  have  certain  rights  that 
cannot  be  u.surpcd  by  other  men  or  their 
institutions:  that  among  these  rights  is 
the  freedom  to  rcgi.stcr,  to  vote,  and  to 
participate  fully  and  directly  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  government.  The  con- 
cept was  not  diminished  by  the  vicious 


murder  of  these  young  men;  indeed,  it 
was  ennobled. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  in 
calling  Tor  a  commemorative  period  for 
the  week  beginning  June  21.  the  dat«  the 
voung  men  were  killed.  It  is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  do  so,  for  both  Michael 
Schwerner  and  Andrew  Goodman  were 
from  New  York  City. 

I  believe  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
this  commemoration  to  be  that  it  forms 
a  statement  to  ihc  families  and  friends 
of  the  martyred  men  tliat  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  loss,  and  that  their  suffer- 
ing will  be  long  remembered  in  tiiis 
Nation.  ^ 

The  significanctTof-  the  sacrifice  last 
.summer,  I  believe,  is  that  it  was  made 
for  everyone  in  this  country,  irrespective 

of  race,  creed,  or  color.'  It  forced  upon 
us  thcrenewed  recognition  that  eveiTone 
is  caught  up  in  man's  enduring  struggle 
for  freedom.  No  one  can  be  a  bystander, 
an  observer,  or  a  witness,  for  to  do  Jp  is 
to  relinqui-sh  or  ignore  one's  own#iu- 
manity.    It  makes  one  less  a  man. 

The  road  to  freedom  on  which  the 
three  men  traveled  was  for  them  and 
will  be  for  others,  one  marked  by  hard- 
ship and  tragedy.  All  of  us  must  travel 
the  same  thoroughfare,  and  if  we  do  not 
elect  to  drive  we  shall  be  driven. 

New  York  City  is  proud  of  the  memory 
of  Michael  Schwerner  and  Andrew 
Goodman  at  the  same  time  it  shares  the 
grief  that  has  afflicted  their  families.  In 
this  tragedy,  N^  Yorkers  and  all  other 
Americans  have  come  to  know  the  good- 
ness in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Good- 
man. Schwenicr,  and  Chaney,  and  this 
knowledge  has  enhanced  the  greatness 
of  their  goal. 


FEDERAL  RENT  SUBSIDIES 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  IMr.  Brock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pe^-nicious  measures  to  come  from 
the  White  House  planners  in  a  lon^tim« 
IS  now  winding  its  way  through  the  Halls 
of  Congress.    This  is  the  ill-conceived 
program  of  Federal   rent  subsidies   for 
middle-income    families,    authorized    by 
the    administration's    omnibus    housmg 
bill,  H.R.  7984. 

Mr.  Ted  Lewis  in  his  column  "Capitol 
Stuff,"  from  the  June  3  Daily  News,  helps 
point  out  the  particularly  valuable  con- 
tribution made  on  this  issue  by  our  dedi- 
cated colleague,  Mr.  Find,  of  New  York, 
and  other  members  of  the  minority.  In 
an  effort  to  shed  some  light  on  this  bill. 
I  Include  Mr.  Lewis'  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

CkPrroL  Stltf 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 
Waskitcgtont,  Jtme  2.— President  Johnson's 
novel  welfare  state  idea  of  Federal  rent  sub- 
sidies for  lower-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies is  in  considerable  trouble. 

House  Republicans  h.ive  decided  that  the 
rent-supplement  issue  c^crs  them  their  one 
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big  chance  to  give  Johnson  his  first  legisla- 
tive comeuppance  of  the  session.  They  are 
taankirtg  on  the  support  of  dissident  South- 
ern Democrats.  And  when  the  showdown 
vote  comes  later  this  month,  both  sides  agree, 
victory — or  defeat — wii!  be  by  a  most  slen- 
der margin. 

Tliis  rer.t-siiijplc-iiient-  pr.posal  by  Juhh- 
son  never  has  been  described  clearly. .  So 
ninrh  legislation  has  been  sent  to  Congress 
for  action  that  it  w.-S'ea.iy  to  overlook  the 
significance  of  his  rent-aid  request. 

The    President    was    a     little    ambiguous 
about    details  when   he   stjiMnit^d   the    pro-  . 
posal   to  Congress  in  h,.>  M.irch  message  on 
hox;sing  legislatioi:. 

At  the  time,  v^  urging  extensi^jn  of  Gov- 
ernment-assi.sted  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment programs,  he  said  it  should  include, 
for  the  first  time,  rent-sunplemenl  payments 
to  provide  better  housing  for  families  un- 
able to  afford  it. 

Johnson,  in  his  message,  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  "the  most  crucial  new  instrltment 
in  our  effort  to  improve  the  American  city 
is  the  rent  supplement-" 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Ccm- 
mi-tee.  in  favorably  reporting  i-he  omnibu? 
housing' bill  with  its  rent-supp'.ement  pro- 
vision, voted  along  party  lines.  The  eight 
Republicans,  headed  by  RcpresentaXive  P.mji. 
Fixo,  of  New  York,  tiled  a  stinging  iiTinority 
report.  It  is  this  GOP  reix>i-t  that  reveals — 
even  in  occasionally  exaggerated  form — v.'hv 
the  rent  proposal  is  so  controversial. 
.ALLOWS  v.'E.^vrr.  to  set  ceilings 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  Hoti.sing 
Administrator  Robert  "C.  Weaver  would  gain 
the  authority  to  set  income  ceilmss  on  tiiose 
families. to  be  aided  by  rent  subsidies. 

And    it    discloses    that    Weaver's    ceilincs 
generally  would  cover  moderate-income  f ami-  •' 
lies  as  well  as  lower.    In  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, the  ceiling  as  projected,  \vot;ld  be  $3,900, 
and  in  Newark,  $8,750. 

Families  in  that  coverage  area  would  get 
rent  subsidies  if  the  aid  was  necessary  to 
give  them  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 
They  would  be  required  to  pay  ou"t  of  their 
own  pockets  rent  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
monthly  income.  The  Government  wotild 
kick  in  the  rest.  \ 

The  Federal  rent-stipplem.ent  payments 
WDtild  be  made  to  the  private  nonprofirvor- 
porations  that  are  supposed  to  stipply  the 
proper  new  housing  developments.  Thus, 
the  owner  would  get  "fair  market  rental"  for 
the  unit  a  S'amily  occupies. 

The  Democratic  conimiicee  report  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  such  Federal  rent 
aid  would  be  S50  million  the  first  year, 
increasing  .550  million  ench  year  there.i'fter. 
On  this  basis,  the  Fine  GOP  report  calcu- 
lated that  if  the  progratn  got  throueh  Con- 
gress, "the  total  cost  would  bo  ?8  billi.jn. 
projected  into  the  year  2008. 

GO?    -ASKS.    ECT    XO    0:CE 'ANSWERS 

The  Fino  reports  asks  many  cjuestions  that 
the  majority  report  fails  to  an.swer.  For 
example,  Pino  says  the  formula  for  rent  aid 
"kills  the  incentive  of  the  American  family 
to  improve  its  living  accomm-xia'tions  by  its 
own  eilorts."    . 

He  and  his  fellow  committee  Republicans 
point  out  that  a  family  V-ith  ?3.000-a-year 
income — S250  a  month^^^ci^rtnNUve  in  a  SIOO- 
a-month  apartment  ,  iid  pSsOent  of  only 
S62  50  monthly  ( one  fourth  of  inc'  me  i  .  But 
iif  the  same  family's  mconie  incr-'-.-ed  to  ^100 
a  month,  it  v.-ould  have  to  pay  the  full  mar- 
ket rent  of  .SIDO  a  month. 

"In  other  words,"  says  thc.GOP  report. 
"the  family  with  •*250-a-month  inconte  has 
no  iitcentive  to  improve  its  living  accommo- 
dations by  increasing  it.s  earnings  to  enable 
It  to  rent  better  accommod:itions.  It  can 
live  in  the  same  accommodations  with  S250- 
a-month  income  as  it  could  if  it  incfea.=.ed 
its  income  to  StOO  a  mouth." 


The  Republican  critics  are  also  worried 
about  "economic  integration."  This  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  in  the  proposed  new 
housing  developments  there  -would  be  some 
families  paying  their  own  rfnt  and  others 
having  Uncle  Sam's  assistance 

"We  oppose  the  view."  saj 
port,  "of  those  who  would  mo.e  the  S2.000-a- 
year  family  in  the  apartinert  nex;t  door,  to 
tlie  $5.000-a-year  tenant 
Slo.OOO-a-year  neighborhood 
rent  subsidies. 
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.\ND    so    THE    CONTBOVEP^Y 

"Moreover,  we  seriously 
I'ne  man  paying  S150  a  mon 
ment  would  understand  wli] 
neighbor  should  recei\'e  cqu.! 
the  rent." 

These    arguments    only    go 
controversial  is  the  issue  tha 
fotight   out   in  the   House — ^ 
the  Republicans  are  right  w 
whole  rental  subsidy  progra 
tlie  socialistic  state." 
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TROO.P     1'2.     SAN 
AREA'^COUNCIL. 


FRANCI.SCO     BAY 
BOY   SCOUTS   OF 


AMERICA,   CELEBRAT 

ANNIVERSARY' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah. 


ES  ITS   50TH 


I  a.'-k  unaniir.ou.s  con.seni  tltat  the  geiille- 

Mailli.^rd] 
at  this  point 
3e  extraneous 


man    irom   California    I  Mi' 
may  extend  his  remarks 
in  tb.e  Record  and  inchi 
matter. 

.  The    SPEAKER.     I.-,    tileie    objection 
to  the  I'equtst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah^ 
There  was  no  objection 
Air.    AIAILLIARD.     Mr. 
June  25.  26.  and  27.  troop 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Counc 
of  America,  will  celebrate 
niversary.     Troop  12  was 
aifd   is   composed    of   boyi 
parenta^'O.      The    unit    is 
younrrer  than  the  scoutina 
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Mr.  Speaker, 


$P     continuous 
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tion of  my  colleagues  thj  facts  of  its 
humble  be.^inning  and  n'eat  achieve- 
m.cnt.s.  The  story  of  the  bi  .ckground  and 
hi.^tory  of  Troop  12  follow 

One  day  in  late  1913  a  hsh  school  lad, 
an  American  boy  of  Japariese  ancestry, 
by  mere  chance  picked  up  a  copy  of 
"The  Handbook  for  Boys"'  published  by 
the  tiien  infant  movemr^nt  called  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  iSo  captivated 
was  this  youpgster  with  toe  basic  tenets 
of  scouting.  .»so  spellbound  was  he  with 
the  great  promise  of  advciiture  scouting 


proposed,  that  he  could  not  put  the  book 
down  until  he  had  turned  the  last  pai'fj 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  next  morninV 

The  place.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  the 
youngster's  name,  Masanubu  Mori'suye, 
Scouting  excited  his  ima.aination  just  ai 
it  had  the  founder  of  scouting,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell.  It  brought  vi.sion.s 
of  fun  in  tlie  great  outdoors,  of  camp- 
fires  beneath  whispering  pines  and 
brigiit  stars,  of  good  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  nature  away  from  ciiv 
lights  and  clattering  cable  cars,  a  chance 
of  gi'owing  under  the  Scout  oath:  "On 
my  honor,  I  will  do  my  best,"  and  the 
12  points  of  the  Scout  law. 

Looking  about  his  neighborhood, 
Masanobu  found  there  was  no  troop 
nearby  that  he  could  join,  .so  he  set 
about  to  organize  one.  He  went  to  his 
Japanese  language  teacher,  Mr.  Yoshizo 
Sano,  principal  of  the  school,  and  bcgcec! 
and  urged  that  he  sponsor  and  be  its 
scoutmaster,  Mr.  Sano,  at  first  reluc- 
tant, finally  agreed  but  under  the  condi- 
tion that  Masanobu  and  his  friends  all 
meet  and  pass  ihc  tenderfoot  require- 
ments by  the  first  meeting. 

Thus  troop  12  was  born.  Initially 
just  a  troop  of  boys  in  the  formative 
years,  they  were  granted  a  national  cha;- 
ter  in  Mai'ch  1915,  and  gi\en  unit  No. 
12 — a  humble  beginning,  but  what  a 
proud  group  of  boys  with  knicker  parjs 
campaign  liats,  leggings,  and  wooden 
staves.  The  jackets  were  hand-mc- 
douns  from  benevolent  older  unit.?,  the 
shirts  were  handsewn  by  their  mother.':. 
but  such  were  the  forebears  of -a  Scout 
troop  now  rich  in  heritage,  custdms,  and 
tradition. 

Today.  50  yeai's  have  passed  since  this 
modest  beginning,  and  the  scouting 
spirit  has  been  imbued  in  the  lives  ol 
more  than  700  youngsters  through  the 
Kcotiling  trail  laid  out  by  troop  12. 

History  records  that  even  before  re- 
ceiving its  charter,  troop -12's  boys  were 
competent  enough  to  demonsti'ate  first 
aid  before  former  President  Taft  when 
he  visited  the  Panama  Pacific  Iritcrna- 
tional  Expositioii  in  San  Francisco  in 
February  of  1915.  In  those  days,  it  was 
merely  routine  to  hike  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ru.'sian  Rivei',  a  4-day  trip  of  60  mile.'. 
dragging  and  pulling  a  two- wheel  car: 
of  supplies,  and  living  off  the  land  en 
route.  The  boys  received  a  citation 
from  the  Nation's  Capital  lauding  them 
in  their  record  of  liberty  bond  sales  and 
victory  gardens  during  World  War  I. 
One  hundred  boys  with  troop  12's  patch 
on  their  silk  neckerchief  stood  five  v.-ide 
and  a  block  long  on  Market  Street  in  San 
Francisco  to  parade  in  the  opening  of 
the  International  Exposition  in  1959— 
all  of  them  members  of  Its  crack  drum 
and  bugle  corps. 

Who  can  say.  liow  many  minds  woie 
seared  by  the  horrors  of  being  forsaken 
by  one's  own  country  and  herded  into 
concentration  camps,  yet  from  there 
many  of  troop  12"s  boys  arose  to  fight  for 
tlK-ir  country  in  two  war.? — World  War 
II,  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacif.c, 
and  the  vicious,  insidious  war  of  preju- 
dice, winning  both  with  dignity;  the  first 
as  members  of  the  famed  442  Regimental 
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combat  Team  and  as  volunteers  m  the 
Pacific  and  CBI  theaters;  the  second, 
more  slowly  but  just  as  determinedly  and 
vflliantlv  here  at  home. 

Historians  of  troop  12  would  be  remiss 
-hnuld  they  not  mention  the  dedication 
of  her  young  men  v,  1  lo  maintained  scout - 
ins  in"  the  relocation  centers  of   Utah. 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming  for  youngsters 
in  these  camps.    And  vitally  important 
in  the  continued  life  of  troop  12  were 
men  .such  as  Tsuno  Baba.  the  Reverend 
Toseph    T.sukamoto,    Yo    Noguchi.    Kci 
T^ukamoto,  Hisao  Tnouye,  Jutaro  Shiota, 
tiid  many  others  who  gave  tlie  unit  r.cw 
life  when  boys  returned  to  the  west  coa,^.t 
after   almost   4    years    of   confinement. 
—One  of  the  brightest  highlights  for  the 
unit   came   subsequent   to    th.c    dilficult 
years  of  adjustment  when  21  boys  of  its 
troop  and  explorer  post  led  by  Kci  Hori 
and  Bill  Hikido,  two  of  ita  prcsciv.  lead- 
er-: took  part  in  the  first  Asian  Jamboree 
at"  Gotemba.  Japan.  "  A  true  peoplc-to- 
peoplc  relationship  in  the  international 
brotherhood  of  scouting  was  experienced, 
the  boys  living  in  the  homes  of  their  host 
scouts   as   they  represented   the   United 
States  in  the  many  cities  they  toured— 
truly  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of 
this  historical  unit. 

Witness  now  the  boys  of  troop  12,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  great  land  as  well  as  in  many 
foreign  nations,  learning  to  serve  through 
experience  in  national  and  international 
jamborees.  Witness  their  role  in  their 
service  to  this  country.  Note  the  many 
doctors,  engineers,  economists,  teachers 
and  professors,  social  workers,  agron- 
omi.sts  and  attorneys,  military  men  and 
businessmen,  and  skilled  v.orkcrs  that  fill 
the  ranks  of  its  alumni,  includin;:  some 
40  Eagle  Scouts.  Five  awardees  of  the 
coveted  Silver  Beaver  have  come  from 
its  scouters.  Two  wood  badges  are  also 
among  them. 

Today,  more  than  126  boys  swell  its 
mcmber.ship  in  the  family  of  pack,  troop, 
and  post  12.  The  traditional  drum  and 
bugle  corps  has  been  revived.  The  mem- 
bei's  of  unit  12  st.Tnd  to  guide  its  next  50 
years  with  a  vision  of  a  great  society  in  a 
greater  America. 

On  June  25.  26,  and  27.  troop  12  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  with  a 
thankful  toast  to  the  past  and  a  hopeful 
toast  to  the  future.  This  is  the  golden 
anniversary  for  troop  12,  and  its  mem- 
bers stand  in  humility  and  thanks  that  it 
could  thus  grow  and  write  a  jjroud  his- 
tory in  this  great  land.  Its  sponsor,  the 
Council  of  Japanese  Christian  Ch.urches 
of  San  Francisco  join  in  thanking  God 
for  these  50  wonderful  fruitful  years  and 
pray  that  His  blessings  be  upon  all  who 
come  under  tioop  12's  flag.  The  past. 
however,  is  but  prolog  in  troop  12's  story. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MAYOR  CRITICAL 
OF  POVERTY  PROGR.^M  IN  MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREAS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  LMr.  M.mlliardI 
may  extend  his  remai'ks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  inchide  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague,  now  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Honorable  John  F.  Shelley. 
recently  attended  the  U.S.  conference  of 
mayors  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  during 
wiii'ch  tim.e  he  took  issue  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  antipoverty 
funds  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Mayor  Shelley  has  recei\cd  v.ide  sup- 
port among  other  mayors  for  his  stand. 
I  submit  this  article  from  the  New 
Y'ork  Times  of  June  2,  1965,  which  clari- 
fies Mayor  Sivjliey's  questions  on  the 
poverty  cru.sade  in  big  cities.  Tiie  .ar- 
ticle follows: 

(By  Ben  A  Fr  ;nkUn) 
ST.  Lotus,  June  1.— A  group  of  angry  big- 
city  mayors  failed  today  in  a  move  to  got  the 
U.S.  conference  of  mayors  to  back  their 
Charge  that  the  Federal  OiTtce  of  Economic 
Opporttmity  was  "trying  to  wreck  local  gov- 
ernment by  setting  the  poor  against  city 
hull." 

The  controversy  was  sliiftcd  to  the  politi- 
cally less  expcsed  channel  of  private  con- 
.sultation  with  Vice  President  Humpiirey.  A 
connnittce  of  mayors  will  call  on  him  to 
convey  their  grievances.  That  way,  the 
mayors  said,  they  hope  to.  avoid  the  political 
pitfall  of  being  labeled  as  "against  the  poor." 
Mr.  Hcmphrey  has  been  designated  by 
President  Johnson  as  a  special  liaison  with 
the  country's  mayors  in  antipoverty  and  civjl 
rights  matters. 

A  strongly  worded  resolution — accusing 
administrators  of  the  Federal  antipoverty 
program  of  creating  tensions  among  the 
poor  against  mayors  and  of  "fostering  class 
struggle"  against  city  administrations — was 
bottled  up  today  in  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee of  the  conference  of  mayors  meeting  here. 
The  resolution  was  drafted  by  Mayors 
John  F.  .Shelley,  of  San  Francisco,  anfl 
Samuel  W.  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles,  both 
Democrats,  It  had  seemed  almost  certain 
of  passage  by  tlie  conference  at  a  final 
plenary  session  tomorrow. 

SUPPORT    FOR    SHELLEY 

Mayor  Shelley  lias  obtained  wide  suppnrt 
liere  among  rhayors  of  both  parties  for  his 
complaint  that  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op- 
po,"i'unitys  organization  of  the  poor  into 
militant,"  politically  active  local  antipoverty 
committees  is  "u-Kiermining  the  integrity  of 
local  goyernment."  » 

In  th.e  resolutio"s  conimittce  he  v.'as  sup- 
ported by  Mayor  V.'illiam  F.  Walsh,  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Herman  W.  Goldner.  of  St.  Peter.s- 
burg.  Fla..  both  Republicans,  and  Merle  E 
.Mien,  of  Ogden.  Utah,  a  Democrat. 

The  resolutions  committee's  decision  to 
refer  the  Shelley  resoUition  to  top  officers  of 
the  conference  wit"n  a  request  for  immedirite 
action  in  arranging  a  meeting  v.-ith  Vice 
President  Humphrey-  subtr.icted  little  from 
the  thrust  of  the  mayor's  angfr. 

At  one  point  today.  Mayors  Walsh,  of 
Syracuse,  and  Alien,  of  Ogden,  called  for  an 
investigation  of  "the  stibversion  of  purpose" 
of  the  antipoverty  program  by  Federal  of- 
ficials. 

In  Syractise,  Mayor  Walsh  said,  federally 
financed  antipove.ty  workers  refer  to  city 
officials  as  "the  enemy.  "  He  said  the  poor 
in  Syracttse  "are  being  urged  to  storm  city 
hall.'' 

"This  is  the  most  diabolical  social  woik  I 
liavc  ever  hc.ird  of."  he  dcchired. 

Mayor  SheUey  read  to  the  committee  ex- 
cerpts from  the"  Olfice  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity's "Community  Action  Agency  Work- 
book." published  last  March  under  tlic  name 


of  Ti-.codore  M.  Berry .Nhe  .agency's  director 
of  community  action  programs.  The  book 
stres,sed  the  importance  of  "organizing  low- 
income  residents  for  political  effectivenes-." 

The  question  on  the  mayors'  minds  today 
was:  Political  cfrcK?livcncss  for  or  against 
whom? 

In  Mayor  Shelley's  copy  of  the  workbook, 
the  word  "strife"  w.-s  penciled  m  the  margin 
beside  this  passage: 

"Anoilier  method  considered  by  some  to 
have  merit  (in  increasing  the  poUtioal  effec- 
tiveness of  the  poor)  is  facilitating  the  op- 
portunities for  the  poor  to  p.irticipate  m 
protest  actions,  mounted  by  communitywide 
and  national  orisanizntions.  Such  partici- 
pation, advocates  claim,  reduces  the  tendency 
for  defeatism  among  low-income  people.  The 
experience  exposes  jLhem  to  the  possibiiitipr 


of  effective  social 
cor.ndence  that 
can  effect  and  ii 
Mayor  Shelley 
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thing"  would  have  t 
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ie  their  circumstances." 

he  Federal  agency's  in- 
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program"  \iv  removi,ng  it  from  the  control  of 
elec^ted  city' officials. 'Vho  are  responsible  to 
the  taxpayers."      r 

"The  elected  city  official  nuist  retain  con- 
trol, "  he  declared.  ' 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC    ^ 

FINANCE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  have  per- 
mission to  sit  tomorrow  while  the  House 
is  in  session  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  hope  I  will 
not  have  to — the  gentleman  is  not  going 
to  consider  legislation  tomorrow  to  in- 
crease further  the  deficit  of  the  country 
while  we  are  over  here  doing  something 
about  another  temporary  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  we  are  trying  to 
do  something  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  just  fine;  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


-^. 


TAX  CREDITS  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  GvkxeyI  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remai'ks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  4  legislative  days  ,some  time  has 
been  devoted  here  in  the  House  to  a  con- 
sideration of  some  very  interesting  testi- 
mony on  the  proposal  to  advance  higher 
ed'Lica,tion  by  the  use  of  a  tuition  tax 
credit  svsiem.    The  testimony  read  into 
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tlie  Record  has  been  that  of  a  number 
Ox.  leading  educators  who  were  present 
r.t  a  hearing  conducted  in  New  York  by 
the  Republican  task  force  on  education. 

That  there  is  a  good  ca?e  for  some  type 
of  action  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  beyond 
contradiction.  It  i3  estimated  that  at 
least  one-third  of  tlie  hlp;h  school  gradu- 
ates in  ti^c  United  States  wlio  are  caiJable 
of  advanced  education  are  financially 
unable  to  ^o  to  colle'-e.  Tho- e  of  us  who 
are  parents  of  coikgc  studonis  know  the 
problems  brou'-.ht  on  by  the  rising  costs 
of  a  coilese  education.  Each  year  the 
risinrr  price  oi  mairilenauce  and  the  in- 
crease in  faculty  salaries  forces  colioyes 
to  chcH3se  between  letting  their  proyrj.ins 
lap,  their  plants  deteriorate,  and  losing 
fine  teachers,  and  the  altcrriaiivc  of  lais- 
in:^  tuition. 

It  is  not  a  choice  the  collrj-c^  make  be- 
cause the  traffic  will  bear  it.  The  traffic 
cannot,  and  in  many  of  oiu-  private  insti- 
tutions the  result  is  classrooms  partly 
empty  or  the  lowering  of  standards  to 
keep  enrollment  full  with  those  students 
who  are  able  to  pay. 

Two  years  ago  there  v.  as  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Ford  Foundation  which 
revealed  that  69  percent  of  the  parente 
interviewed  would  like  to  .'end  their  chil- 
dren to  college  in  the  future.  Less  than 
;alf  of  them  expected  to  be  able  to  do  .so. 
Rising  costs  have  made  another  change 
in  our  collese?t)icture.  The  private  insti- 
tution is  losing  its  enrollment  to  the  less 
expensive  tuitions  of  the  tax-supported 
public  university.  For  the  past  15  years 
the  enrollment  in  private  institutions  in 
relation  to  that  of  public  institutions  has 
dropped  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  a  year. 

This  is  indeed  an  alarming  trend. 

The  genius  and  strength  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  has  been  in 
its  diversity.  There  is  first  the  basic 
diversity  between  the  private  and  the  tax- 
supported  institution.  Then  there  are 
the  differences  between  church-related 
and  nondenominational  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Public  institutions  vary  widely 
In  their  philosophies  of  education,  and 
the  individual  backgrounds  and  needs  of 
the  States  that  support  them.  The  size 
of  the  university  differs  tremendously,  as 
do  the  academic  programs  and  curricu- 
lum. Admis.'Sion  policies,  the  methods  of 
instruction,  and  even  the  types  of  student 
attending  vai-y  in  infinite  combination. 

From  among  the  many  combinations 
offered,  the  student  may  choose  the 
school  that  best  meets  his  academic  and 
•  financial  capabilities,  and  which  will  offer 
him  the  most  beneficial  environment  and 
program.  Herein  lies  a  great  .source  of 
the  strength  of  our  .•-y.stcm.  of  higher 
edtication. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a 
choice.  Correspondingly,  nowhere  elre 
in  the  world  is  there  such  a  fine  system 
of  higher  education. 
.  The  threat  is  that  the  increasing  costs 
of  providing  such  a  hifh  level  of  educa- 
tion will  eventually  cause  great  harm  to 
it.  More  and  more  students  abandon 
tlie  smaller  private  colleges  and  either 
attend  tax-supported  larger  schools  or 
find  these  unsuitable  to  their  needs  and 
drop  out  entii-ely.  More  students  are 
excluded  altogether  because  of  inability 
to  pay  and  a  fine  potential  is  wa.'^ted. 


But  the  danficr  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  the  most  friglUemng:  If  nearly 
all  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
become  public,  tiie  imbalajice  would  de- 
stroy forever  tlie  diversity  v.hioh  ha.s 
been  otu"  strength.  J 

Deeply  concerned  v.ilh  teci^e  and  other 
problems  of  higher  education,  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  education  iias 
been  exi^loring  a  propositi  which  has 
gathered  tremendous  .siipport.  Edu- 
cator.s.  parents,  students  tlicmseives,  and 
Icgiclators,  liave  all  cxpreised  favor.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  that  some  kind  of 
tax  cr:dit  to  parents  of  co  lege  students, 
covering  a  portion  of  the  oost  of  educa- 
tion, \.;I1  aive  specific  heli:  to  individual 
parents,  aid  to  higher  edu  lation  in  gen- 
eral, and  at  the  same  tim  >  preserve  tho 
qualities  which  we  enjoy  today. 

A  t.Tv  credit  system  world  fortify  the 
resources  of  Ar.icrican  cii  izens  so  tliat 
they  cotild  belter  afford  to  neet  the  costs 
of  all  tiie  diversiTied  types  of  institutions. 
Free  choice  would  still  be  present,  and 
the  niunbcr  of  students  fram  which  the 
coliesc;  could  cheese  would  be  increased. 
The  colleges  could  choose  on  the  basis 
of  qualification  net  pocket  book,  and  the 
student  could  continue  to  riake  his  selec- 
tion according  to  his  academic  and  voca- 
tional needs. 

In  addition,  such  a  tax  dredit  program 
would  encourage  a  student  to  select  t'nat 
field  of  study  for  which  he  v.-as  miOst 
Interested  and  for  v.-hich  he  was  best 
suited.  The  individual  interested  in 
electronics  would  be  in  a  position  to 
attend  a  school  that  offered  him  a  hish 
.  quality  of  training  in  that  particular 
field.  He  would  not  be  forced  to  attend 
a  State  university  v.hose  specialty  was 
some  area  other  than  electronics. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  too.  that  a  tax 
credit  program  would  help  many  more 
colleges  than  do  the  pi-csait  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  programs.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  94  percent  of  all 
Federal  research  grants  made  in  1963 
went  to  only  100  universities.  When 
the  total  number  of  hiuher  educational 
institutions  is  considei-ed,  this  is  a  small 
amount — just  about  5  pei-cent. 

There  are  always  obvious  problems 
a.ssociated  with  government  programs 
designed  to  provide  financial  a.ssisiancp, 
and  any  Federal  aid  extended  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  must  not  jeopard- 
ize the  current  diver.^ity  and  freedom 
in  these  institutions.  The  tax  credit 
system  is  ideally  constituted  to  achieve 
this,  for  under  this  program  it  would  be 
the  student,  not  th^  school,  who  would 
receive  the  direct  >  fmaiicial  benefit. 
Moreover,  the  constitutional  Lssue  of 
separation  o£  church  and  state  would  be 
avoided,  and  fears  of  Federal  domination 
in  the  higher  educational  system  could 
be  dispelled. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attentian  of  my  col- 
leagues the  thoughtful  remarks  of  two 
educators  who  appeared  before  the  House 
Republican  task  fc^rce  on  education  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  May  24  in  New  York 
City. 

The  fir.st  is  the  Reverend  Virgil  Eluin, 
S.J..  who  is  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  at  Marquette  and  a 
member  of   the  Steering   Committee   of 


the  Citizens  National  Committee  for 
Hiyher  Education.  In  his  testimony 
Reverend  Bliun  emphasized  the  iinpor- 
tance  of  retaining  diversity  in  our  hi^'her 
education. 

The  other  educator  is  Father  Wiliij.ni 
Hogan,  director  of  research  at  Fordiiam 
University.  Father  Kogan  deals  specifi- 
cally with  some  of  tlie  advantages  of  a 
tax  credit  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  submit 
the  respective  statements  lor  i;,e 
Record: 

St.'.tememt  ey  Rev.  ViRi.-.iL  C.  Elvm,  S.J„ 
Cn.\iRr.i.\N,  Deiwktment  of  Politicl 
Science.    Marqi-ette    UmivekoItv.    Before 

THE    EDVCtrlON     T.A&K    FoRCE    OF    THE    CO.V- 
CaESt>IO;.-.>L   COMSIITTEE   OF   THE  REPUBLICAN 

P.'.RiY,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  problem  of  financing  higher 
etliic.iiion  is  becoming  incrensinfriy  coniplex. 
While  on  tlie  one  hand  sharply  rising  eciu- 
ciition  costs  are  forcing  private  college  tui- 
tion so  high  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  VaSt  m.ijority  of  prirents.  salaries,  teach- 
ing loans,  and  research  opportunities  in  pji- 
vale  institutions  nre,  generally,  conip.ire  so 
\infavorably  with  Str.le  iniiversities  raid  the 
highly  endowed  private  universities  that 
faculty  recruitment  and  retention  is  becom- 
ing an  aJmoGt  impossible  task. 

The  more  private  institutions  raise  tuition 
ju.st  to  stay  in  business,  the  more  nipicj  is 
the  shift  of  students  to  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions. As  recently  as  1950,  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  students  attended  private  col- 
leges. The  percentage  has  plummeted  to  35 
percent,  and  is  falling  rapidly.  In  fi'.ct.  even 
as  our  public  colleges  and  universities  are 
burfting  at  the  seams  with  the  onrush  cf 
students,  enrollment  at  private  institutions 
is  almo.'^t  at  a  standstill.  No  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  increase  in  freshmen  in  1963 
occurred  in  public  Instittitions.  Moreover, 
it  is  predicted  that  80  percent  of  or,r  students 
will  be  in  State  ir.stitmions  by  1975,  and  90 
percent  by  1985. 

If  this  high  concentration  of  students  in 
public  institutions  should  come  about,  we 
shall  have  lost  diversity  in  education,  which 
is  so  essential  for  freedom  of  mind  in  the 
pvirsuit  of  truth.  To  quote  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Dodds.  past  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity: "When  it  is  no  longer  possible  f"r  a 
□lan  to  find  a  school  for  tliis  boy  except 
v.-ithin  p.  tuiiversal  system,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  worry  about  freedom  as  'Ae  have  kncv.n  n, 
for  it  will  be  gone." 

I  shoiUd  think  that  most  academicians 
wotild  agree  that  State  monopoly  in  educa- 
tion is  undemocratic,  uneconomical,  and 
educationally  un.<=ound.  State  monopoly  in 
edvication.  as  the  great  apostle  of  liberty 
John  Stuart  Mill  r!nphas;zeci.  Is  an  instru- 
ment that  "establishes  a  despotism  over  the 
mind."  It  destroys  even  the  potsibility  oi 
free  and  open  inquiry,  since  it  permits  no 
choice  in  education  and  comjicls  student- 
attendance  at  institiUions  of  one  edv.cationr.l 
philo.'^ophy  only. 

While  high  tuition  charges  are  forcing 
many  studetits  to  attend  t^i.x-sunport^-d  pub- 
lic institutions,  scores  of  our  1.380  prjvaie 
institutions  have  empty  classrooms,  and 
other  scores  could  double  or  triple  their  en- 
rollment and  be  better  colIt-.E^es — if  only  ."^tu- 
dents  could  afford  to  pay  high  tuition. 
Some  45G  4-year  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
have  fewer  than  1.000  students.  In  1963 
their  average  enrollment  was  543  ful!-ti!ne 
students,  and  with  enrollment  In  private 
colleges  virtually  at  a  standstill  they  h.ive 
not  increased  much  Eince. 

The  inability  of  parents  to  pay  soaring 
tuition  charges  ha.s  many  dire  conseciuences 
for  education  in  many  if  not  most  private 
liberal  art."?  colleges  and  not  a  few  priv,ite 
universities.  To  attract  students,  these 
schools  keep  tuition  so  f;ir  below  operating 
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rn^ts  that  their  academic  quality  sufTcrd  .=e- 
Houslv— librarv  holdings  are  inadequate. 
Mboratory  facilities  are  ob.=olcte.  and  teacher 
oifutv  deteriorates  rapidly.  Pefvrring  to 
low  salaries  in  private  colleges,  Dr.  Barnaby 
Keenev  president  ol  Brown  University,  said: 
'■Wh\t  all  this  amounts  to  Is  that  every  stu- 
dcnt'at  almost  every  private  college  in  the 
country   is  on   a  scholarship  .from   the  fac- 

"  It  's  of  course  no  solu.lon  to  the  problem 
of  fiiiancing  private  higher  editcation  to  tell 
ti.ese  institutions  to  raise  their  tuition  sub- 
s'-nt'ally  This  cannot  be  don-,  because 
these  institutions  are  in  competition  with 
State-own£d.  tax-supported  institutions  that 
sell  their  education  product  at  an  80  or  90 
ce'-ccnt  discount.  This  impassible  competi- 
tive situation  was  put  graphically  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  A.  Kimpton  several  yc.^rs  as;o  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Uni\c-rs;ty  cf  Chicago, 
f  ••To  ptit  it  in  the  ci-asse.-.t  terini-  po.-.siblc, 
he  said  "It  is  hard  to  niar-ict  a  product  at  a 
fair  price  when  down  the  street  Lomeone  is 
eifvuig  it  away."  A  new  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram would  not  improve  the  competitive  sit- 
uation for  private  institutions. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
program  of  tax  credits  on  tuition  and  fees 
paid  to  institutions  of  higher  edtication.  In  _ 
other  words,  a  program  which  would  subsi- 
dize the  demand  rather  than  the  supply— the 
student  rather  than  the  college.  The  tax 
credit  program  could  be  supplemented  wuh  a 
tuition  grrnt  program  fc.r  the  children  of 
low  income  families,  as  :?enubUcans  on  the 
House  Education  Subcommittee  proposed  m 
an  elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
gram. A  Federal  program  of  assistance  to 
the  student  would  enable  the  student  to  pur- 
chase his  education  in  the  school  of  his 
choice.  Thus  he  would  not  be  compelled  to 
attend  a  State  ini:  tiiution  to  th.ire  in  educa- 
tion tiix  fimds. 

A  well  conceived  tax  credit  program  would 
provide  an  equal  dollar  for  every  scholar. 
Tlie  Federal  tax  credit  would  follow  the  stu- 
dent, thus  providing  financial  means  for  his 
education.  Such  a  program  would  clearly  not 
result  in  the  heavy  concentration  of  Federal 
funds  In  a  few  institutions.  Every  college 
student,  in  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, would  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Ribicoff-Dominick-Curtis  tax  credit  proposal. 
In  the  be3t  interest  of  higher  education 
and  the  national  welfare,  a  further  concen- 
tration of  Federal  funds  in  a  few  institutions 
is  undesirable.  In  existing  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams, a  handful  of  State  and  private  uni- 
versities get  nearly  all  the  Federal  money. 
As  a  result,  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  poorer. 

In  1962  the  Federal  G'.~.vernment  granted 
$1.2  billion  to  higher  education.  Of  this 
sum.  S613  million  was  for  research.  $99  mil- 
lion for  facilities  and  equipment.  ?257  mil- 
lion for  student  grants.  $162  million  for  in- 
ternational education  (including  $68  million 
for  student  aid),  and  $30  million  for  faculty 
and  curriculum  development. 

Did  the  Nation's  2.040  colleges  and  uni- 
versities share  equitably  in  these  Federal 
expenditures?  Not  only  did  most  institu- 
tions not  share  in  these  vast  sums  of  tax 
fpids.  but  the  concentration  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  in  a  handful  of  univer.^ities  has 
aggravated  the  fin.incial  and  faculty  prob- 
lems of  a  large  proportion  of  the  private 
institutions.  Of  the  $G13  million  expended 
for  research,  for  example,  38  percent  went 
to  10  universities;  58  percent  to  25:  and  90 
percent  to  100.  The  heavy  concentration  of 
Federal  funds  in  a  few  institutions  has 
sharply  raised  the  salary  scale  of  teachers 
of  science,  has  enabled  these  schools  to  place 
fome  of  their  best  teachers  and  research 
scholars  on  full-time  research,  and  has  en- 
abled them  to  hire  the  best  faculty  from 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  large  Federal  grants.     The  attrac- 


tion of  such  highly  endowed  univer.'=ities.  to- 
gether with  the  attractions  of  business  and 
government,  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
teachers  to  teach  the  thotisands  of  voting 
men  and  women  who  are  now  in  college  and 
will  soon  enter  college. 

The  Brookings  report  on  ■The  Eilecis  of 
Federal  programs  on  higher  education"  ob- 
serves that  "Most  college  presidents  report 
diiTiculty  in  filling  some  staff  positions,  es- 
pecially in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
and  manv  educators— presidents,  graduate 
c'nans.  prd  f.iculry— believe  that  the  liberal 
f  rts  college  is  now  receiving  only  the  poorer 
products  of  graduate  schools."  Brookings 
reports  that  a  polling  of  college  presidents 
revealed  that  81  percent  hrd  experienced  u!i- 
usual  dilTiculty  in  getting  qualified  college 
tc-.^chers. 

While     Federal     Government     educational 
policies  are  making  it  extremely  dimcult  lor 
priv.ite  colleges  and  many  private  univer.sities 
to  continue  to  fulfill  the  important  task  of 
educating  voung  men  and  ■aomen  with  com- 
petent   facultv,    these    policies    are    li!:ewife 
creating  exiremelv  difllcult  problems  for  tlie 
large  public  universities.     Several  weeks  ago 
Senator  Aurah.mvi  Ribicoff  accused  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  creating  unrest  on  Ame.a- 
can  campuses  bv  luring  professors  from  the 
classrooms.    He  said  that  federally  financed 
■  re-^earch  hn:?  erected  a  w^all  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  f.tudent.    While  the  professor 
locks  himself  in  his  laboratory,  his  students, 
whom  he  never  advises,  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  graduate  students  whose  i^rimary  concern 
is  the  completion  of  their  doctoral  research. 
It  -should  be  noted  that  this  fiight  of  the 
low-piid  private  college  teacher  to  the  ranks 
of  the  hich-paid  university  researcher  is  tak- 
ing pl.nce  at  the  verv  time  when  cnrollmenis 
already  are  straining   facilities  and  teaching 
ifitfs  "  Today  it  is  becoming  practically  im- 
possible to  hire  a  teacher;  you  hire  a  teacher- 
researcher   with  a  maximtun  of  6  or  9  hours 
of  teaching.     Leon  F.  Trachtman,  executive 
secretary  olf  the  Purdue  University  Research 
Foundation,  observed:    "At  the  large  public 
instittitions  where  graduate  instruction  and 
rc.-^earch  reallv  compete  with  undergraduate 
instruction  for  the  time  and  energy  cf  the 
faculty,   the  Uutcr  visually   is   the  loser.' 

Moreover,  even  assuming  that  a  small  col- 
lege has  faculty  members  capable  of  research 
tlKit  merits  support,  they  are  not  apt  to  re- 
ceive such  support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Frederick  C.  Klein,  writing  in  the 
W'aU  Street  Journal,  says:  "Many  small  col- 
leges complain  that  their  research  proposals 
often  arc  pi^ssfd  over  by  granting  agencies 
in  favor  of  those  submitted  by  faculty  mem- 
bers from  larger  schools.  And  they  say  the 
resulting  accumulation  of  funds  at  these  big 
schools  puts  small  schools  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantafre  in  recruiting  teachers  to  man  their 
science  programs." 

•Ifs  been  tough  for  the  small  schools  to 
attract  scientists,  and  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, ifs  going  to  be  tougher,"  says  Byron 
Trippitt.  president  of  Wabash  College.  The 
resttlt.  he  says,  •will  be  a  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  science  programs  these  schools 
offer.  In  the  national  interest  Congress  must 
find  a  remedy  for  this  decline  in  the  quality 
of  the  science  programs  of  hundreds  of  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  and  many   universities. 

Massive  Federal  grants  have  enabled  large 
jvablic  universities  to  raid  the  small  colleges 
of  their  best  teachers,  and  to  compound  the 
evil  by  putting  them  in  research  with  little 
teaching  dutie.=.  Thus  these  teachers  are 
lost  t^  the  students  in  both  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  :.nd  the  federally  subsidized  univer- 
sity. Manv  professors  think  that  recent  stu- 
dent unrest  is  the  direct  result  of  the  feeling 
that  the  faculty  have  no  interest  in  them. 
This  feeling  of  alienation  is  the  wall  between 
the  professor  and  the  student  to' which  Sena- 
tor Ribicoff  referred. 

It  IS  certainly  no  solution  to  this  problem 
to    establish    a  "national    foundation    for    the 


humanities  fs  h.is  be-on  proposed.  In  fact 
the  establishment  of  such  a  foundation 
would  surelv  agijravatc  the  problem  because 
it  would  undoubtrdly-peiuit  in  the  flight  of 
thei  faculties  of  the  humaiiities  to  the  re-. 
.March  corrals  also.  This  would  be  to  erect 
a  second  wall. "leaving  the  student  with  even 
a  greater  feeling  of  alienation.  And,  more- 
over, it  'w-ould  result  in  the  raiding  of  the 
best  humanities  teachers  from  our  liberal 
arts  colleges  also. 

Is  Congress  really  about  to  nuke  a  desolate 
wasteland  of  ourlibcraf  arts  colleges  and 
many  of  our  private  universities? 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increabiiig  stuuent 
IxiptUation,  we  need  a  Federal  education  prc- 
uram  which  will  enable  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  our  Nation  to  give  our  young 
men  and  -women  the  best  education  of  which 
they  are  ci.pable.  Ii  we  are  to  do  this  svic- 
ccssfully,  we  must  strengthen  all  our  col- 
leges and  universities  lo  do  the  job;  we 
cannot  justuy  the  existence  of  weak  institu- 
tions which  fail  to  give  their  students  a  good 
education.  To  strengthen  all  our  institu- 
tions is  in  the  n.Uional  interest. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  This  can  best 
be  done  today,  it  seems  to  me.  by  he'ping 
parents  nay  tuition  in  the  college  of  their 
choice.  With  such  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  way  of  tax  credUs  on 
tuition  and  fees,  and  by  way  ol  d.rect  tuition 
grants  to  low  inccinie  families,  our  colleges 
would  no  longer  be  forced  to  subsidize  their 
students  so  heavily.  Thus  they  could  use  a 
lan;er  portion  of  their  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  improve  their  faculty,  their  library 
holdings,   and    their   laboratory   lacilities. 


Tl-.-.timony    of   Father   Hor..\N.  Directos   of' 

RESilARCH.     FORDHAM     UXIVEKSITY 

neverend  Hogan.  My  name  is  William 
Ho'.:an.  I  am  director  of  research  at  the 
Fordham  University.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  come  here  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment this  afternoon  in  behah  of  this  bill. 

We  at  Fordham.  as  are  many  other  liberal 
arts  and  relatively  small  private  institutions, 
are  quite  concerned  with  the  increasing  costs 
of  education.  Our  faculty  salary  increase 
now  is  an  annual  thing.  Annual  increments 
are  expected  by  faculty,  and  if  these  aren't 
forthcoming  yeju  lind  that  they  can  be  very 
readily  enticed  away  by  either  industry  or 
larger'  institutions  th.at  are  able  to  pay 
faculty  salaries  that  are  much  higher  than 
ours. 

Further,  we  have  increments  for  clerical 
personnel  and  maintenance  personnel  which 
add  to  the  total  cost  of  education,  and  pri- 
vate schoois  such  as  ours  that  are  not  richly 
endowed  have  to  depend  on  tuition  for  most 
of  their  stipport.  For  most  .of  our  income, 
I  shotUd'say. 

To  cover  this,  it  has  been  necessary  in  the 
past  decade  to  increase  tuition  several  times. 
and  some  of  these  tuition  increases  have 
been  on  a  proportional  basis  rather  than  sub- 
stantial. So  this  has  put  us  and  has  put 
many  of  the  private  schools  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  the  State-support.ed  schools. 

I  have  also  taught  as  a  visiting  professor 
in  one  of  the  State-supported  schools  in  the 
Midwest,  and  I  have  seen  their  mode  of  oper- 
ation, and  how  they  can  readily  obtain  in- 
creases in  their  budget  from  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  do  obtain  substantial  Increases 
in  th^lr  budget  every  year  fro^n  the  State 
legislature  which,  of  course,  have  to  be  jus- 
tified, no  question  about  that,  but  they  are 
forthcommg,  and  in  large  amounts,  and  this 
is  something  that  we  can't  depend  on  since 
we  leve  to  depend  on  our  tuition  as  the 
main  source  of  our  income,  and  this  just 
cannot  be  increased  constantly. 

'So  that  we  feel,  with  the  numbers  that  are 
shifting  from  private  educational  institutions 
to  those  that  are  State  supported,  and  these 
figures  have  been  recited  to  you.  that  there 
most   be   some   wav   in   which   we  can   find  a 
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means  to  lielp  preserve  the  private  educa- 
tional institutional  system  in  our  country, 
bo-'ai:£e  we  have  to  offer — we  feci  very  strong- 
ly aboiit  thi-3 — a  choice  for  the  student  who 
v.iE.ies  to  pursue  his  education  tlirough  tlie 
cc'ilcge  and  university  level. 

I.orns  have  been  granted  by  the  Goveui- 
n'-irnt,  and  these  have  been  a  help  in  sonie 
i'" ..'..■Mces,   but   mai^y   of    tbe   students   are 

loaiiie  to  shoulder  a  burden  which  Is  rather 
substantial  by  borrowing  much  of  their  tui- 
ticu  over  the  4-year  pericil.  eo  that  we  iigure 
thr.t  this  has  limited  the  choice  tiiat  liie 
biudcnts  have  had. 

Furtner,  we  also  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  is  a  double  burden  on  the  parents. 
They  pay  taxes  to  support  the  State  uistitu- 
tions  and  they  also  pay  the  tiutlon  of  tlie 
youngsters  that  come  to  rhc  private  n"i.siitu- 
tions.  This  becomes  particularly  difficult  if 
they  have  more  than  one  student  in  college 
at  a  time.  Some  have  as  many  as  two  and 
three,  and  this  is  a  substantial  biirden. 

So  we  feel  strongly  that  this  tax  credit 
v."ouUl  be  a  big  help.  First,  it  wilf  be  a  help 
to  the  private  institution,  since  niore  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  come  and  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  tuition  if  you  have  this  uix  credit. 
Secondly,  It  will  provide  the  student  with  a 
choice.  We  think  this  is  most  importL^mt. 
Thirdly,  it  will  be  more  equitable,  v.e  feel,  for 
the  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  send  his  child  to 
a  private  institution  and  yet  must  support 
the  State  ediicational  institution. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  GOP  task 
force  on  education  who  have  appeared 
prior  to  me  have  submitted  to  the  Record 
letters  received  by  Congressman  Albert 
H.  QuiE,  task  force  chairman,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  tax  credits  for  helping  in  meeting 
the  increasing  costs  of  higher  education. 
At  this  point  I  introduce  seven  letters 
favoring  this  tax  credit  proposal  to  the 
Record: 

Nichols.  Sp^del    &  Nichols. 

Batavia,  Ohio,  May  20.  IdCo. 
Hon.  Atbert  H.  Quie, 

Ciiairman,  House  Republican  Task  Force  o?i 
Education,  Waf-hington,  DC. 
Deak  Mr.  Quie:   Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
May  n  concerning  the  question  of  tax  credits 
for  higher  education,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
this.     I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion 
In  a  communication  to  trustees   of  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  project  will  be  successful. 
Yours  very  truly. 

HccH  C.  Nichols. 


New  Encl.^nd  College, 
Hcnmkcr,  N  H..  May  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 

Chairman.  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  I  do  indeed  favor  tax  cred- 
its for  higher  education.  Just  as  an  example 
of  how  expensive  a  college  education  is  be- 
coming, may  I  cite  the  fact  that  from  1958  to 
September  1965  tuition  at  New  England  Col- 
lege will  have  Increased  from  $600  to  $1,300, 
and  frankly  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight  if  we 
are  to  operate  a  top  flight  institution  of 
higher  education. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  years  that 
parents  of  college  students,  in  line  with  the 
often  expressed  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  constitutional  expression  in 
our  State  government  relative .  to  the  im- 
portance of  edxication,  should  be  given  finan- 
cial relief  in  terms  of  some  form  of  tax  credit. 

Certainly  tax  credit  is  a  fairer  way  of  grant- 
ing relief  from  the  burden  of  tuition  and 
otlier  expenses  as  parents  struggle  to  provide 
the  next  generation  with  higher  education, 
because  under  the  tax  credit  plan  privately 


operated  nonprofit  institutions  are  not  penal- 
ized as  against  the  State  universities. 

I  hope  you  wiU  register  me  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  tn  the  tax  credit  plan  to 
aid  thope  parent.^  who  have  youngsters  in 
college. 

.Sincerely  yours. 

K.   R.W.MOND   DiNFORTH, 

*  President. 


Thk  Ohio  ?tatk  Ur-.iVERsnY  Hi  ispitals 
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on  Education, 


a  person 
throusii 


Cciunibus,  Ohio. 
Hon.  AtHFRT  H  Qiis. 
Hcnisc  Republican  Task  ForrA> 

U.S.  House  of  Representa\ivr<;,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

De.^r  Ma.  Qvir:  .Ar;  p.  physician  and  edti- 
cator.  I  naturally  have  great  respect  for  the 
import.'.nce  of  education.  All  o,  as 
who  had  to  work  his  entin  way 
sciiool,  I  rccognii:e  how  somj  r:reas  of  my 
formal  educ.icion  had  to  bel  relatively  ne- 
glected b£cau?e  nf  the  time  sdcnt  in  earning 
my  day-to-clay  lining  expeusiis.  I  was  for- 
tiuiate  enough  to  get  a  scliclarship  which 
made  it  possible  to  go  to  college.  Now  e\eu 
though  my  riiree  children  r.ri  all  f.ir  better 
students  thr.n  I  was  at  tiielsame  stage  of 
the  game,  I  look  forward  to  ai very  expensive 
period  in  the  near  future  ^^th  a  17-,  15-, 
and  13-year-oId  spread  in  afccs.  Although 
my  oldest  child  is  a  straight-A  student 
through  the  11th  grade,  scholarships  of  only 
token  amounts  would  be  a^jailable  to  her 
because  niy  income  should  ije  adequate  to 
take  caie  of  her  educavion.  tfov.ever,  I  c:a\ 
foresee  that  v.  itii  two,  and  mdre  likely  three, 
in  college  at  one  time,  this  will  put  con- 
siderable strain  on  tlie  budget. 

The  above  situation  brings  up  a  point  that 
par-iUels  my  observations  ia  the  case  of 
patients  here  at  uni\ersity  hospital.  The 
indigent  and  very  wealthy  get  the  best  medi- 
cal care.  The  former  group's  hospital  bill  is 
picked  up  by  some  organization,  and  pro- 
fessional services  are  gratis.  It  is  the  hard- 
working citizen  in  the  middle-income  grovip 
who  is  conscientious  in  his  obligations  that 
finds  all  of  the  costs  added  to  his  t,ix  obliga- 
tions keeping  him  on  a  treadmill.  It  is  this 
same  type  of  person  who  seeks  the  best  for 
his  children  in  the  way  of  education.  Un- 
less he  has  unusually  bright  children,  he 
finds  the  co.'^t  of  college  serving  as  another 
increasingly  heavy  burden. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  in  allow- 
ing tax  deductions  on  brick  and  mortar  in 
this  country  as  exemplified  by  the  deducti- 
bility of  interests  on  mortgages.  Tlie  back- 
bone of  our  country — the  brain.s — are 
allowed  no  similar  opportunity  which  could 
■'Vand  would  encotir  ige  development  and  pro- 
ductivity of  this  Erreat  natural  resource. 

Costs  of  education  are  continuing  to  rise. 
Let  us  allow  more  people  to  improve  their 
seed  without  breaking  down  the  plant  which 
is  trying  to  accumulate  enough  nourish- 
ment for  all  of  its  seeds  as  well  as  for  its 
own  sustenance. 

I  hope  that  your  Ui.sk  force  on  education 
can  successfully  impress  people  at  the  hear- 
ing that  tax  credits  represent  a  real  invest- 
ment  in   the   youth  of  our  country. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  Saslaw,  M.D.,  Ph.  D,, 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Microbioloqy. 


=  HY^ 


Stuart  &  Murpi 
Williamsport.  Pa.,  .May  21. '1965. 
Hon,  Albert  H.  Quie, 

Chairman,  House  Republican  ra.?fc  Force  on 
Education,     House     of     Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Quie:     This    will    acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  17,  1965.  asking 
for  my  views  concerning  enactment  of  legis- 
lation   authorizing    tax    credits    for    higher 
education, 

I  am  interested  in  and  do  fnvor  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  as  ]  am  convinced 


the  mounting  cost  of  college  and  other  higher 
education  has  worked  hardships  on  parent! 
students  and,  to  some  degree,  on  the  ccne>'es 
themselves.  "  ' , 

I  am  somewhat  fiuniliar  With  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  bill  12  v.hich  would  provide 
a  nmximiim  ta:<  credit  of  $32,5.  I  believe 
many  families  are  particularly  hard  pressed 
when  they  have  more  than  one  child  in  col- 
lege at  the  Eame  time.  I  would  favor  some 
revisions  of  Senate  bill  12  to  provide  some 
increased  tax  credit  for  those  families  which 
have  more  tlian  one  child  in  school  during 
the  same  year. 

Very  truly  ycurs, 

::ath.'.n  W.  Stl-art. 
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Bitocit  Candy  Co.. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  May  20,  1965. 
Hon.  ALiiERT  H.  Quie. 

Republic  Planning  a;id  Research  Committee, 
Task  Force  on  Education.  Hou.'c  of  Rc]}- 
rcsentativcs.    Washington.    D.C. 

Dr.\R  Mr.  Quie:  I  appreciate  your  requcsi- 
ing  my  opinion  on  the  collection  of  ta.x 
credits  for  higher  education. 

I  am  very  definitely  in  favor  of  this  in- 
centive for  the  people  of  this  country  to  gc 
to  school.  It  is  an  incentive,  because  it  en- 
ables thi  taxpayer  to  detcrinine  where  nnd 
for  what  Ins  money  is  spent.  And,  inasmuch 
as  he  controls  it,  he  will  certainly  take  a 
greater  interest  in  it  than  if  it  were  done  by 
someone  witli  a  less  personal  interest.  He 
can  also  be  better  assured  of  obtaining  his 
fuil  dollar  value,  rather  than  have  Ins  tax 
money  go  through  the  Washington  adiniu- 
Lstratr.e  br.uiches  and  back  through  the 
State  and  local  levels.  •^^Tinging  out  a  grcit 
deal  of  his  dollar  in  administrative  expense 

In  addition  to  tax  deductions  for  higher 
ediication.  I  think  there  should  be  some  t.^x 
deductions  for  trade  schools  or  a  means  of 
learning  some  form  of  specialty  work  for 
those  ui'.abje  to  a'.tcr.d  co:lcge.  I  realize  ihn' 
there  is  a  great  need  for  college  trained  pec- 
ple:  but,  as  an  employer.  I  also  realize  th.-.t 
there  is  just  as  great  a  need  for  compete;-.- 
mechanics,  machinists,  electricians,  etc. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  state  that  there 
.Tj-e  a  number  of  people  in  this  country,  and  I 
suppose  will  forever  be  educated  beyond 
their  means  of  comj^rehension.  They  prob- 
ably would  have  m.ade  an  excellent  machinist 
or  electrician  and  end  up  by  being  a  'bad" 
Ph.D. 

1  thank  yoti  for  this  opportunity. 

With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  F.  Brock. 

Pic<:ident. 


Dus.  McKay,  McKay,  Baird  it  Justis, 

Charlotte.  N.C.,  May  20^  1965. 
Hon   Albert  H.  Quie. 
Member  of  Coiigress,  \ 

llouyc  of  Representatives. 
\Vu   hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Quie:  I  am  100  perce;:* 
in  favor  of  tax  credits  for  higher  education 
and  I  do  appreciate  the  ones  of  you  in  Con- 
gress who  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it 

I  am  fatiier  of  three  children  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mars  Hill 
College. 

Cordially  yours. 

H.  liATNE.s  Baird.  M.D 


Richmond.  Va..  May  20.  19C5      , 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
House  Of  Rep/c.<;cntatives, 
Wushingt07t.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Quie:  I  received  your  letter  of 
May  17,  having  to  do  with  your  progran-i  for 
the  allowance  of  r,ix  credits  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  offset  increased  cost  of  higher 
education, 

I  am  Ite.axtily  in  favor  of  this.  I  know  of 
no  single  item  that  would  be  of  more  benefit 
to  more  people.     I  have  served  on  the  board 


-'  my  pi'ep  school,  and  I  am  now  on  the 
bo-rd  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  I 
u~lc  observed  durin-  my  service  on  these 
boirds  how  many  people  make  re.-J  sacrifices 
m  educiting  thcu:  children.  One  of  the 
Diinciples  stressed  by  our  Government,  and 
hv  all  eovermi-iculs  today,  is  the  education 
of  Us  youth,  and  I  feel  that  every  person  in 
\Ws  couijtry  is  now  about  as  heavily  taxed  as 
thei"  mcomes  will  stand,  and,  unless  some 
r°Ucf  is  given  to  people  who  have  children 
to  educate,  in  many  instances  they  will  be 
uui'ile  to  receive  an  education.  I  know  of 
no  t:.x  benefit  that  would  be  more  widely 
acclaimed  than  this. 

I  am  surpri.^ed  that  more  pujjlicity  hr.s  not 
been  given  this  move,  because  I  feel  that  a 
poll  would  show  uhnoot  tuiauimous  aJTinn.-i- 
tite  enthusiasm. 

Very  truly  your.s. 

VvALKLEY   E.  JOH?:SON. 


REDUCTION  OF  DRUG  PRICES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Olcen  of  Montana ' .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  H'.l'^ernJ  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes;. 

Mr.  H.ILPERN.  Air.  Speaker,  today  I 
.introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  the  price  of 
patented  drun.s  by  removing  the  special 
privileges  from  firms  which  abuse  their 
patents  by  charging  exorbitantly  high 
prices.   - 

I  hnd  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring  the 
19G2  Drurj  Act  with  the  Inte  Senator 
EslGS  Kcfauver,  v\-hich  made  consider- 
able strides  in  protecting  the  consumer 
aiainst  harmful  drucs  by  requiring  ad- 
ditional tests  for  sffety,  nev;  tests  for 
effectiveness,  and  the  sale  of  patented 
drugs  under  their  generic  or  medical 
names  rather  than  under  a  trade  name. 
Commendable  as  tliat  law  wa.s,  further 
legislation  is  still  needed  to  protect  the 
consimier  from  outrageous  costs  of  some 
dnicrs.  P.Iy  bill  seeks  to  protect  the  sick 
and  ailing  from  price  gouging  on  vitally 
needed  drugs  by  stimulating  competi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  tJUe  bill  encour- 
aies  research  and  leaves  ample  room  for 
rca<^onablc  profit. 

The  bill,  essentially,  would  permit  the 
compulsory  liccnsin.g  of  drugs  which 
have  been  patented  for  over  3  years,  and 
which  have  been  selling  from  producer 
to  drugsrisl  at  a  markup  of  over  500  per- 
cent. In  practice,  the  producer  will  still 
have  a  monopoly  for  5  years,  because  he 
is  granted  a  3-year  monop-oly  under  my 
bill,  and  he  v.-ill  have  about  2  years  that 
are  required  to  process  a  patent  applica- 
tion. I  think  the  point  should  be  em- 
phasized tliat  this  bill  would  be  con- 
cerned with  only  those  patented  dru.ns 
v.ith  the  most  exaggerated  markuj).  No 
di-ug  would  be  affected  whose  price  to 
the  druggist  is  500  percent  or  less  of  pro- 
-duction  costs— costs  v.iuch  include  re- 
search and  overhead  expenses. 

1  firm.ly  believe  that  this  legi.slation  is 
needed  as  a  further  .'^Icp  in  consumer 
protection  becau.^e  drug  producers  are 
ofien  monopolistic  manufacturers  who 
set  prices  at  cxoibitant  m.arkups  of  ei- 
ther soveial  hundred  or  even  a  thousand 
percent  of  actual  costs,  and  thus  take 
ai'vontarre  of  stricken  persons  by  squeez- 
in*^!  out  of  them  the  last  few  pennies  and 
dollars  v.-hich  the  traffic  will  bear. 


Thus,  millions  of  Americans  who  suf- 
fer from  disease  or  injury  are  a  captive 
market  for  excessively  priced  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  because  they  have  no  choice 
among  competitive  products.  In  the  case 
of  prednisone,  a  drug  on  which  many 
arthritics  depend,  the  markup  is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  much  as  20  times  the  cost 
of  production.  For  the  patient,  the  cost 
of  this  drug  may  be  as  high  as  S30  a 
month,  vhich  is  quite  a  large  sum  for  a 
retired  person  or  a  person  with  limited 
means. 

I  realize  that  my  bill  is  not  without 
opposition,  but  the  arsuments  advanced 
aea:;nst  it  simply  do  not  measure  up. 
One  of  the  frequent  ar:umenls  a^^^ainst 
the  control  of  proscription  drug  prices 
is  that  this  would  deter  drug  research. 
This  is  not  so.  We  all  know  that  major 
research  is  conducted  in  other  indus- 
tries without  ex  a  gt' era  led  markups  of 
nroducts,  and  hiyh  proftls  from  drug 
markups  are  just  not  plov.cd  back  into 
research  as  is  often  supiwsed. 

Another  argument  holds  that  this  bill 
would  be  the  bei-.nining  ci  the  end  of  the 
patent  system.  Well  this  is  totally  un- 
true. Drugs  on  which  consumers  depend 
for  their  health  and  even  thcu*  lives, 
should  be  given  special  patent  considcra- 
fon  in  tliis  country.  iivA  as  ihey  are  given 
s;^ocial  treatm.ent  in  most  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Of  l.he  77  nations  on 
which  inrormation  is  available,  only  3. 
incUiding  the  United  S.ales,  do  not  pro- 
tect the  drug  consumer  from  exccs'ively 
hi'-'.h  prices  by  either  direct  price  con- 
trols— comiHil.^ory  licensing  or  some  sort 
of  patent  limitation. 

I  think  the  druf  industry,  like  all  other 
industries,  shou'r!  be  permitted  to  make  a 
fair  profit,  and  my  bin  providi  s  ample 
room  for  this.  For  even  after  other  com- 
petitors are  licensed,  they  mu.st  pay  to 
the  original  develoiier  a  royalty  of  8  per- 
cent which  is  actually. higher  than  the 
royally  now  gcnoially  paid  in  the  drug 
inriustry. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  may  I  say 
t':at  although  great  progress  has  been 
i-'iadc  in  the  last  fev.-  years  in  drucr  legis- 
lation, partially  due  to  tlie  determination 
and  dedication  of  the  late  Senator  Estcs 
Kcfauver,  the  lark  is  not  completed  un- 
til v.e  alTord  some  help  to  consumers  who 
are  paying  till  it  hurts  for  drugs  that  are 
intended  to  relieve  their  pain. 

I  would  like  to  see  my  celleagues  ap- 
prove this  bill  and  knock  out  the  finan- 
cial as  well  as  the  physical  pain  that 
plagues  too  many  of  our  follow  Ameri- 
cans today. 


JUNK.  YARDS:   DISGUISE   OR 
DISPOSE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CHAMEEnt.MN] 
is  reco.'uiized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  several  recommendations  de- 
signed to  beautify  America  to  the  Con- 
gmss.  This  is  a  worthy  objective  and 
on.e  with  which  I  have  no  quarrel. 


In  i,ubmitting  these  bills,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  himself  to  tlie  problem 
of  automobile  junkyards  and  thereby  in- 
dicated his  recognition  that  auto  prave- 
yards  along  our  Nations  highways  are 
ble;ni,';hes  not  only  on  our  count ry.side 
but  also  en  our  credentials  of  atlluencj 
and  esthetic  values. 

The  auiomobiie  has  become  far  m:'ie 

than  a  mean.s  of  transpoitatiou  to  the 
averape  American,  When  Dad  brings  a 
new  car  into  the  ft.mily  dri\eway,  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  the  neighbors 
too,  are  thrilled  by  t'le  shiny  exterior,  the 
^!lltiering  chromium,  and  tiie  distinctive 
fragrance  of  the  new  upholstery-  W-3 
test  all  the  new  cade; els,  thrill  to  the 
engine's  qu'el  ijower.  and  relislr  the  com- 
fort in  wliich  it  carries  u-^  around  the  city 
or  across  the  eounny.-ide. 

All  kinds  of  interpretations  are  placed 
upon  an  individuals  attachment  to  his 
autornobile,  but  the  elements  are  fairly 
obvious.  Americans,  by  and  large,  are 
an  energetic,  restless,  inventive  people, 
and  the  new  automobile  models  which 
emerge  from  our  factories  each  year  arc; 
dcsif^ned  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  all 
of  tho:-e  qualities.  Am.ericans  also  have 
their  aesthetic  scn;sibinties,  their  appre- 
ciation of  tlie  beautiful. 

This  impulse,  too,  the  automobile  sat- 
isfies, at  least  when  the  car  is  new.  But; 
years  and  thousands  of  m.iles  later,  the 
once  beautiful  car,  worn,  rusted,  and 
wrinkled  wken  compared  with  newer 
models,  reaches  the  end  of  its  useful  life. 
This  problem  strikes  most  Americans 
right  in  the  eye.  Our  first  conception 
comes  from  the  shocking  sight  of  acres 
and  acres  of  old  car  bodies  coverin?  a 
field  as  we  drive  down  the  highway.  We 
are  peihaps  sttmncd  by  thinking  of  t\ii 
investment  these  cars  once  represented 
and  of  the  miles  tliey  havetraveled.  Of 
course,  we  are  repelled  by  the  ugliness  oi 
the  sight.  Just  as  we  once  thrilled  to 
the  beatUy  of  the  new  car,  so  now  we  are 
irritated  by  this  ugly  desecration  of  th3 
countryside. 

Indeed,  the  problem  is  of  such  scope 
that  we  must  com^to  prlios  with  it. 

We  are  manufacturing  in  this  country 
some  9  million  vehicles  a  year,  including 
nearly  8  million  cars.  Experts  forecast 
that  the  10  million  car  year  will  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  And 
every  one  of  these  veiiicles,  sooner  or 
later,  reaches  the  end  of  its  useful  life. 
Every  one  of  them  will  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  or  become  a  rusting  hulk  in 
some  field  or  backyard.  This  5'ear.  an 
estimated  5  million  cars  and  700.000 
trucks  are  going  out  of  service.  This 
figure  is  only  an  estimate,  because  no 
exact  count  is  presently  possible.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  half  the  new  auto- 
mobiles are  out  of  service  after  10  years 
and  the  remaining  half  cannot  last  a 
grea  leal  longer.  All  this  means  tha^ 
unless  an  economical,  convenient  means 
of  disposal  is  found,  America  may  be  Ut- 
tered from  ocean  to  ocean  v.ith  old-car 
bodies, 

I  am  convinced  tlsat  any  really  effec- 
tive solution  to  this  isroblcm  must  utilize 
the  abihty  and  ingenuity  of  American 
business  and  manufacturing.  If  Amer- 
ican    economic     history     demonstrates 
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anything-,  it  is  the  poweriul.  dynamic. 
productive  force  of  the  profit  moiivc. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  sue^cst  the  tradi- 
tional American  bu.^inc.ss  atlack  on  this 
prGblem  could  eo  a  lonii  way  toward  re- 
ducing ih.c  problcni  of  disposing  of  c!d 
cars. 

I  spe.;k  wich  confidence  bp.-^c-d  ui:'Oa 
proven  evidence  trait  Ameiican  bu-i- 
nessmcii  of  the  automobile  ir.dustry 
e  and  can  work  to.n:ether  on  thi.s  prob- 
\:  p.i.  combining  their  o\v>i  interests  ar.d 
the  cor.ijnunities  interest,  and  make  a 
pro^t  doing  so.  I  want  to  desciibe  the 
cperation  of  an  ot^ganizat'on  in  Lansing. 
Mich.,  which  is  currently  di.-posins  of 
more  than  2.000  Gverac.e  cars  a  year,  and 
doing  it  on  a  profitable  basis.  Nor  is  this 
any  neu-,  fiash-in-ihe-pi'-n  operation. 
since  the  company  of  whicli  I  speak  has 
been  o::>orating  continuously  for  38 
years. 


Back   in    19:; 


-arisins   auto   dealer 


reco'^nized  a  car.  brou'rht  in  to  him  for 
trade,  as  onn  he  had  ri'C'-'iou?ly  sold. 
This  is  a  conimoriolacc  occurrence  for 
any  auto  dealer,  except  that  tliis  par- 
ticular car  was  one  which  the  dealer 
remembered  as  l:iaving  sold  foi'  juiik. 
The  jtmk  dealer  had  either  repaired  it, 
sufficiently  to  gee  icrunnin:;.  or  had  sold 
it  to  someone  eh^e  who  did  so.  Ke  then' 
had  the  same  old  car  back,  virtually  use- 
less, waitin?  to  be  disposed  ot  a':!:ain.  and 
comnetingin  the  market  v.iih  better  and 
safer  vehicles.  Discussion  with  other 
dealers  revealed  that  this  v.:as  not  an  un- 
common experience  fo>  them,  whereupon 
they  decided  tr?  devise  a  method  of  dis- 
posinsc  of  o^  erage  vehicle^  in  a  way 
v.h.ich  v.'ould  really  eliminacc  them  from 
thf>  market  and  get  them  off  the  .strecLS 

r::d   lots. 

The  Autp  St'lvace  Co.  v.-as  formed 'and 
has  functioricd  s-ucCessiully  "from  thaS 
yfa.v.  1927..  Tlie  success  of  the  company, 
however,  was  neither  automatic  nor  in- 
evitable. Indeed,  the  same  or  similar 
enterprises  have  becii  started  in  various 
commtmiiies.  in  Michi'/an  and  other 
States,  and  none-liave  duplicated  this 
record  of  success.  Som-e  failed,  and  some 
f  ourished'  just"  for  a  time.  Mr.  Roy  P. 
Dudley,  tlie  manacer,  and  Mr.  Howai'H 
Cock,  the  president  of  the  Auto  SaU'a'io 
Co.,  -Irave  been  most  cooperative  in  e:-;- 
rlaini'.i^  to  rile  the  details  of  their  opera- 
tion.s.  I  T<,-ould  like  to  outline  fheir 
method  of  operation,  with  partictilar  at- 
t'"ntion  to  certain  details  v.-hich'  have 
niade  this  enterprise  succeed  v.'here  so 
many  othei>s  have  failed. 

first  rf  all.  Auto  Salvase  is  a  limited- 
cooporative  corporation  with  shares  be- 
inc;  sold  only  t^  hoki^-:  s  of  ney.'  car 
franchises.  The  \hares  are  not  trans- 
ferable, but  mu'-tybe  sold  back  to  the 
c.:\mt;i?ny  for  thcuybco':  value  price.  The 
cnmpai>y  does  iioi  pv.y  dl'.idends.  but  the 
owners  i-eceive  i:jptrona3e  refunds.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  bock  value  of 
the  company  since  1955  has  increa.^ed 
s^me  1.400  percent— ^^.300  to  •'54.100  per 
.-^hare — a  period  of  "-encrally  low  scrap 
.st.cl  pricco.  As  I  shall  show, -the  owner.s- 
iiave  'furtlicr  profited  in  rcceivinrr  a 
creat.-r  return  on  the  cars  v.hich  they 
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Tlic  dealers  who  formed 
agreed  that  none  would  s 
lo^s  than  SlOO.     Th.eir  think 
any  car  not  u  orlh  SlOO  was 
safe  to  go  on  the  highway 
repairin-j,  and  only  clutterc 
All  such  .iunkers  are  sold 
Salva.gre  Co.  for  a  fixed  ni 
i'rcs'..ntiy  iSO  a  car.     The 
pany'may.  of  course,  pay  a 
if  th:  model  happens  to  be 
for  th?ir  purposes. 

At    this    point    the    .iunkrj 
through   a  standard  salvag 
Skilled  worlanen  remove  tl 
which  there  is  a  market,  e 
vap;e  or  as  rcplaconent  pari 
batteries    are    in.    the    form 
vhile    carbureto-rs,    stai ler; 
sions.    and   rear    axles    are 
.greatest. demand  as  rep 
cessericsvornamc;it3,  "a hd 
slri.all  ,pami-,.a.*'f''"salvased. 
bocj-'is  scparr.ted  frorn  the 
frame,  these  heavy  steel  par 
sold  ns  sernp  stcck   ■•  | 

Iri!>:rest.ingly  enough,  ih 
vcre  Co.  docs  not  now  lia;e 
diipasinj;  of  car  bodies.'  Ti 
actually  givQn  away  to  oihei 
ers  who  are  belter  equippc 
to  dispose  of  them,. 

I  must-  digress  here  for  a 
point,   out   that   disposal  of 
bodies  is  itself  a  complica 
As  we  know.  the;atit6mobi 
tains  a  great  many  difierenl 
Gtlter  materials.    To  be  use 
steel,    all    contaminating 
titose  v.lf'ch.  would  destroy 
balance  uecck-d   m   the  stc 
must  be  removed.    Some  of 
mvist  be  done-  by  failSy  exp 
la':>nr.     The  main  technio.ue 
b^.'  burning  tlie  car,  inside  ar 
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removes,  by  oxidation  or  me 
the  impurities.     Once  bur 
body  is  ready  for  •"baling 
brushed   and   compressed 
solid  steel  block  about  the  f 
vision  set.     This  is  called  a 
Its  value  depends  upon  th  i 
prices  of  scrap  steel,  which 
veiy  fluctuating  market  m 

Here  we  conic  to  the  core 
lem.     It    v.ou-d   be    aceurt 
speaking,- to  s&y  that 
autos  poses  no  great  proble 
the  bodies.     All  other  part; 
Iiave  a  rcad'y  market  either 
scrap.     However,  the  old 
bulkiest,  the  ugliest,  and  thi 
cult  part  of  the  car  to  dispo 
ciuircs  the  biggest  inyestmeii 
the  greatest  financial  risk, 
solve   the   problem    of   disp 
bodies  easily  and  economi 
virtu.'^lly    eliminate    tiie    pr 
.iunkers  in  this  coiintry 
do  solve  the  problem  of  dis 
bodies,    we    will    still    have 
cluttered  with  junkers. 

Because    of    air    pollutioi 
either  the  cars  cannot  be 
t^lated   areas,   or  else  expe 
rnenc  in  burning  ecjuipiaent 
Fiu-therm.ore.   the  No.   2 
lea.s-fc  desirable  kind  of  scr 
point  of  view  of  the 
complicating   the  problem 
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development  and  increasing  use  of  the 
oxygen  furnace.  re]:)lacing  the  open 
hearth  furnace  in  steelmaking.  has 
greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  scrap 
steel.  The  price  of  scrap  steel  is  about 
half  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  There- 
fore. I  emphasize  again  that  an  effective, 
economical  means  of  dispo.sing  of  car 
bodies  Ues  at  the  heart  of  this  whole 
problem. 

When  the  reduction  of  an  old  car  is 
completed,  the  parts  are  sorted  and  then 
sold  as  used  replacement  parts,  to  the 
dealers,  to  garage  owners,  and  to  the 
geiieral  public.  The  sale  of  used  parts, 
along  with  some  new  parts  which  the 
Atito  Salvage  Co., also  stocks,  provides 
the  major  portion  of  the  company's 
ir.come.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
company's  income  is  from  parts  sales 
and  one-third  from  scrap  sales.  Inci- 
dentally, the  owners  of  the  company  pay 
the  same  prices  for  replacement  parts 
as  other  customers,  even  if  the  part  is 
taken  from  a  car  which  they  have  sold 
•  a  day  or  two  earlier  to  the  company. 
-.•  So  far  I  have  xnQY^-  outlined  the  op- 
erations of  this  eplerprise.  and  the  pro- 
cedure is  depeptfvely.  simple.  The  dcal- 
~eT's^^sell  pltTcars  to  their  ov/n  company 
which  strips  it.  selling  the  salvageable 
parts  to  the  public  and  disposing  of  the 
re.st  a.s  scrap.  But  like  most  business 
operations,  success  is  deiermincd  not  by 
general  procedures  tout  .'by  attention  to 
details.  Assuredly,  certain  key  elements 
have  been  essential  to  the  success  of 
Lansing's  Auto  Salvage  Co.        ■' 

First  and  perhaps  foremost  to  the  suc- 
'  cess  of  the  comisany  has  been  the  wiil- 
ingness  of  the  dealers-,  so  accustomed  to 
competing  intensivoly  in  the  sale  of  new 
and  used  cars,  to  subordinate -their  loy- 
alty, to  their  ov.-n  products  in  this  area  of 
auto  salvage  and  di.sposal.  Further,  they 
must. recognize  that  they,  have  a  common 
interest  in  an  economically  successful 
means  of  disposing  of  old  cars.  This  the 
Lansing  area  auto  dealers  have  done, 
and,  very  wisely,  they  have  also  recog- 
nized, and  accepted,  a  general  responsi- 
bility to  the  public.  Net  only  do  they  get 
junkers  off  the  streets  and  lots,  but  they 
have  had  the  public  relations  sense  to  see 
that  every  aspect  of  the  automobile  busi- 
ness affecl§._the  public's  attitude  toward 
them'  as  new  car  dealers. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  responsible 
attitude,  the  Lan.sing  dealers  and  their 
company  have  combined  integrity  and 
imagination  to  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  general  public.  The 
company  is  now  locate«  along  one  of  the 
main  highways  on  the  edge  of  Lansing, 
set  v.-ell  back,  yet  the  person  dri\'iiig  by 
would  never  know  that  within  200  yards 
rest  the  remains  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
old  automobiles.  The  8-acre  lot  is  en- 
closed Vvith  woven-wire  fencing,  and  the 
front  is  screened  by  aluminum  paneling 
and  shrubbery.  I  must  add  also  that  the 
officials  of  the  company  have  never 
shown  the  slightest  interest  in  circimi- 
venting  zoning  or  other  regulations.  In 
shoit.  a  ser^c  of  civic  responsibility  has 
infused  thcrspint  of  this  enterprise  from 
tiie  beginihng. 

A  sccf^ffcT key  clement  in  the  success  of 
the  Autx>  Salvage  Co.,  and  the  point 
v.hich  has  proved  a  stumbling  block  to 
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other  similar  ojicrations.  is  the  owners 
re'pcct  for  the  operational  re^i^ircments 
of"  the  company.     If   the  gTiareholding 
dea"er  looks  upon  the  salvage  company 
rrterely  as  an  auto  graAcyard  the  bones 
uf  which  he  may  i)ick  whenever  it  is  his 
advantage  to  do  so.  he  will  destroy  the 
operation-     I^e  ^'^^^■''^   respect  the  com- 
pany's operating  inte  nity;  ;-'.imp:y  slated, 
he  must  respect  the  tomijany's  right  te 
make  a  profit  on  the  old  cars  he  turns 
over  to  it.    li^  the  dealers,  vfi^tead,  give 
ihc  salvage  company  only  tHtfhusks  and 
keep  all  the  kernels  for  ihcinsolves,  they 
doom  the  enterprise. 

such  an  attitude  is  .shortsighted,  for 
the  dealers,  by  recognizing  that  their 
salvage  operation  like  any  other  bu'^incss 
enterprise  must  operate  in  the  black,  will 
then  gain  by  receiving  more  money  for 
the  old  cars  they  sell  the  company  and 
also  by  the  appreciation  of.  the  book 
value  of  their  stock.  Thio  may  seem 
obvious,  but  when  'a  dealer  sells  an  old 
car  to  the  company  for  C-'30  and  2  days 
later  has  to  pay  $25  for  the  trantmussion 
from  that  same  car,  he  is  likely  to  want 
to  argue  the  point.  The  dealers  must 
also  accept  some  other  restrictions  to 
insure  success  of  their  operation.  For 
example,  in  Lansing  the  dealers  may  sell 
a  maximum  of  tv.'o  cars  i^cr  day  to  their 
salvage  company. 

Another  essential  element  to  the  suc- 
cess jf  this  operation  is  good  manage- 
ment. The  Auto  Salvage  Co.  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  board 
of  directors,  headed  by  the  president.  Mr. 
Harold  Cook,!who  have  had  the  foresight 
to  take  such  I  steps  as  were  necessary  to 
insure  its  slability  and  grpv,  Lh.  Mr.  Roy 
Dudley  has  bkn  the  Rcneral  manager  for 
nearly  20  years,  giving  long  experience 
and  a  tena'cious  loyalty  to  the  enterprise. 
Tlie  result  is  a  business  which  employs 
14  iieople.  prdviclc^  a  public  service,  a  con- 
venience to  auto  dealers,  aud^ profit. 

I  have  alrqady  menaoned  The -appreci- 
ation in  valiie  of  tiie  company  stock. 
How  else  dobs  the  dealer  profit?  He  is 
assured  of  rdcriving  $30  for  each  car  he 
turns  over  tolsalvage.  more  llian  iio  v.ould 
receive  if  hejsold  it  to  the  ordinary  junk 
dealer.  At  tllic  end  of  the  year  he  receives 
a  patronage  refund,  which  ..last  year 
amounted  td  S  13.73  per  car.  When  the 
Stock  appreciation  value  is  edded.  it  is 
obvious  that  the  de.-ilcr  is  receiving,  on 
the  average,  well  over  $50  per  (h\r. 

The  officials  of  Auto  Salvage  have  al- 
ways been  most  cooperative  in  explain- 
ing their  organisation  and  operation  to 
all  who  are  interested.  Innuiries  have 
come  from  many  sc^ctions  of  the  country, 
and  even  from  abroad.  This  resppnse  is 
in  keeping  with  the  genera;  .spirit  of  pub- 
lic service  v.hich  characterizes  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  of  this  country. 

One  might  properly  a.'-k  whether  this 
kind  bf  operation  could  .succeed  in  other 
localities.  I  believe  it  could.  Admittedly 
certaiji  conditions  are  necessary.  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  population,  and 
automobile  population,  to  create  a  de- 
m-.nd  for  a  rather  large  supply  of  re- 
l-!accment  parts.  However,  the  most 
nccof.sary  elcthent  is  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  the  automobile  deal- 
ers o:  the  .community. 


The  President  has  called  for  new  and 
imaginative  ideas  to  make  our  hichways 
more  beautiful.  But  as  we  begin  our 
search  for  new  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem we  should  not  start  with  the  prem- 


that  only  Washin;:ton  can  find  the 
answers   and   ignore   private   and   local 
initiative    that    could    also    be    utilized. 
Planting    more    trees,    building    higher 
fences,  and  imposing  Federal  penalties 
by    restricting    highway    grants    when 
junkvards    have    not    bc;n    adequately 
shielded  will  not  solve  this  iDiobL-m.     It 
will    only    hide    it— like    sv.eepmg    dirt 
under  the  rug.    Let  us  not  be  so  impetu- 
ous in  treating  the  .symptoms  that  we 
for-.et  the  disease  itself.    If  the  problem 
is  too  many  junked  automcbilos.  let  us 
try   to   get   rid   of   them — not   just   hmc 
them.    And  if  someone  has  been  able  to 
do    this    successfully    without    Federal 
h.ip— let  us  give  tlicm  encouragement. 
The    Lansing    automobile    dealers    have 
provided   a   good   example    of   hov.'   this 
problem  can  be  attacked  in  a  po-.iu\*e 
fa.shion  without  restrictions  and  penal- 
ties.    Community-minded   auto   dealers 
and    b'asines.smcn     across    the    country 
should  welcome  this  new  approach  to  a 
problem  which  really  is  not  theirs,  but 
which  one  day  may  be  left  on  their  door- 
step if  sound  solutions  are  not  found  to 
the  ever-growing  pile  of  junked   avr.o- 
mob-iles.  

Th'E  LATE  HON.  LUTHER  A 
JOHNSON 
Mr.     ADAMS.     Mr.    Siieaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  con'^ent'  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tiiom.v;1  may  extend 
I'js  remaiks  at  tliis  pQint  in  the  Rtcpr.D 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  i.^ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa;iiington'?  , 

There  vvas  no  cb.iection. 
.  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas 
lo:t  one  of  its  most  outstanding  citizens 
in  the  death  of  Luther  Johnson.  He  Was 
or.e  of  the  most  popular  and  most  effec- 
tl-^e  Texans  to  have  served  in  the  Hou.se 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  high-ranking 
member'  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

When  he  resigned  from  Congress  to  go 
to  the  tax  court,  he  also  made  a  very  dis- 
tinguished record  there. 

His  death  is  mourned  by  his  mat:y. 
many  f-ricnds  throughout  the  United 
Stages.  We  extend  to  his  family  our 
deepest  .symp.at;  y  and  understanding. 


participate  in  the  dedication  of  a  large. 
nev,-.  attractive  indu^^tiial  plant  near 
Burlington,  N.C. 

This  plant  is  the  newest  and  most 
modern  in  a  chain  of  127  manufacturing 
units  operated  by  Burlington  Industries, 
Inc.,  the  world's  largest  textile  producing 
and  di.-tributing  organization. 

Tins  new  facility,  v,hich  employs  over 
1,100  persons,  is  named  for  tne  founder^  , 
of  Burlington  Indu.stries  and  stands  as  a"'^ 
inemoiial  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
Amei'ican  and  as  a  monument  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  made  our 
C'juntry  the  greatest  n'a'iion  on  earth. 

J.  Spencer  Lo-^e  founded  and  built  an 
organization    that    has    plants    in    IG 
IStatcs,     eight    foreign    countries,    and 
Pun  to    Rico    and    which    employs    o'vcr 
67. COO  persons.     It  is  pioptr  and  fittui':' 
that    this    beautiful    new    structure    is 
located  on  Intei  state  Highway  85.  as  it 
reminds  ail  pa.ssers-'oy  that  there  is  a 
place  in  our  Nation  for  courage,  initia- 
tive,   and    imagination — three    qualities 
v,iveh  IMr.  Love  pos=es?ed  in  abundance. 
H;3  vi.sion  and  his  vitality  are  carried 
on  through  his  widow  and  his  fineffamily.     / 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  last  VvXednc-s-/ 
day  to  hear  Mrs.  J.  Spencer  Love  deli^rr 
an"  eloquent  message,  wliich  I  would  like 
to  share  v.iih  Members  of  this  bo:iy  and 
for  all  who   read   the   Journal  of   this 
Congress. 

I  also  would  like  to  h.avc  reproduced 
the  address  on  that  occasion  of  our  Gov- 
ernor, Dan  K.  Moore,  wn.o  spoke  of  "the 
Bcriod  of  crreat  promise"  now  existing  in    . 
my 'home  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  text  of  the  dedicatory  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Love  and  Governor  Moore  f ollov. : 
Pr  :a.\iKs  by  Mrs.  J.  Srj:N."En  Love.  DED:c.^7:o«»^. 
ijr  J.  Spencer  Love  Center  June  2.  1965       .^ 
G-vcrnor  T.Tocre,  Sonatcr  Jcrd.^x,  Congrc==-" 


DEDICATION  OF  J.  SPENCER  LOVE 
CENTER  OF  BURLINGTON  IN- 
DUSTRIES 

Mr.  AD.^MS.  r,!r.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Is'orth  Carolina  IMr.  Korxeg.'^y] 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Re:ord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reouccr-t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shmgton'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2.  I  was  honored  and  privileged  to 


n-.:a\  Kor'.xEr..^Y,  distiiiguithcd  guests,  Iv'r. 
Kiuch  and  fcUow  iricnibers  of  ttie  B'.irlir.g- 
-ton  fiimily.  I  .sny  "fc-no^A-  mciribrrs"  bec.iuse 
I  v.'ill  ahv.iys  ftel  a  ncmbcr  of  this  grer-t 
l.iniilv. 

June  2.  ^rG5  is  a  d.iy  I  shiiU  remember  as 
l..-.g  a?  I  live. 

T'.icre  is  only  one 'person  who  vcould  be 
n«.ore  deeply  moved  than  I— that  is  Spencer. 

If  he  ■were  here,  no  doubt  he  would  say. 
"I  do  not  d:-:crve  this  honor"— for  moilcny 
ill  udrniiiing  any  person;:!  acconipiishmcnts 
^A-.is  one  of  his  most  endc.ring  qu.'.lities. 

At  the  si\me  Jime,  he  wovild  be  extrenieiy 
Q'.erjoyed  thnt  his  .issociates,  the  o.Ticers  ar.d 
directors  of  the  cQ^r.pany  he  founded.  h:ive 
■  chosen  this  magnff.ccnt  center  to  honor  his 
memory.  It  is  the.fir.^t  ar.d  only  buildir.g  to 
be-  r.liis  name. 

To    nie    it    is  -syniuoUc    of    aU    '2i\:'lly-~'-C-ii 

^Ir.dtistrifs. 

The  supporting  ste.el  represents  tfle  faith. 
h'=    f.ulier   and   the    citizens   oi    Burlington. 
N'.C.    expressed   Tn    Sprncer  '42    ye.irs    ago  — 
viihotit  wliich  there  wouici  be  no  Eii:linL"c:i 
Indu.itrlcs  todny. 

E.ich  brick  represents  a  member  cf  the 
Builir.gtou  f.imily  from  Ciiarlie  Myers  and 
Henry  R.iuch  down  to  tlie  youngest  and  most 
iiicrvprricnccd  cni;3liycG. 

The   mortar   holding    tlicse    thoits.inds  ai 

--  bricks  together  to  fo"m  this  stroriiT  and  last- 
ing buikii.^g  rcprcse.ri.:  the  help  and  sv.pp.  rt 
I-.is  'a.-^sc-iates  gave  me.  p.irtictil.iriy  those 
who  are  so  magnificently  and  so  eiTcctively 
cirrVing  the  rc^ponsibiUtios  lie  ciice  V.c.d 
andsVidred  with  them. 

Equ.ihy  import.tnt,  this  moit.-ir  ^.tso  rep- 
resents the  employeco'  loyalty  to  and  beVcf 
in    BurUngtous    past,    present,    and    l.nu.e 
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piogrcrs  and  leadership  in  the  textile 
industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  voting  men  and 
women  who  travel  this  highway  will  see  not 
just  a  building,  but  wU!  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  of  otir  free  en- 
terprise system  as  represented  by  the 
Burlington  Hosiery  Co..  o:  Burlington 
Industries. 

It  is  m.y  prayer,  as  it  was  Spencer's,  that 
our  youth  in  whom  he  had  such  faith,  will 
accept  their  re.^par.sibility  to  our  economy 
nnd  to  otir  democracy. 

Each  member  of  Spencer'.?  family — Ins 
s-tepmother.  his  mo'.hcr-ln-law,  his  sister.=  . 
and  his  eight  children — join  me  in  saying. 
■  Tiii^nk  you  for  honoring  his  meniory." 

God  bless  each  of  you — e.^ch  employee  of 
Buriingion  Indti-stries,  and  most  p.irticTi.l.tily 
the  men  and  women  who  now  work  arid  will 
in  the  year.3  ahead  work  in  the  J.  Spencer 
Love  Ci.nter. 


Rem.vrks  by  Gov.  D.'.x  K.  Mooue  .\t  Dkjica- 
Tioj.-  OF  J.  Spencer  Love  Centee.  Biklinc- 
Tox.  N.C..  June  2.  19^5 

This  Is  a  period  of  great  promi.=e  for  North 
Carolina.  We  stand  tod.y  nn  the  tlireshokl 
of  a  period  of  greatness  such  as  this  Suite  has 
never  witnessed.  The  challenge  cf  the  hour 
is  great.  The  potential  of  our  people,  to 
achieve  is  vmllmited. 

We  are  seeking  to  expand  the  cdticational 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  people.  We  are 
seeking  to  e.Kpand  our  established  industries 
and  to  attract  new  ones.  We  are  seeking  to 
diversify  our  agriculture.  We  are  seeking  to 
take  the  chnllenge  of  this  moment  of  great 
promise  and  develop  it  into  a  tim^e  of  pro.-,- 
perity  and  abundance  for  all   of  our  people. 

North  Carolina  has  come  to  this  moment 
of  gre.it  promise  on  the  broad  slioulders  f'f 
it.s  long-estahliahed  indt:stries.  We  do  nr  t 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  industries,  which' 
grew  from  our  own  land  and  our  own  peoi^le's 
determination  to  build  a  good  life  for  them- 
selves, have,  on  their  own  iliftiatlve,  become 
very  much  a  part  of  this  m.arveloris  ace. 

They  have — and  v^e  witness  a  perfect  ex- 
ample today — become  a  part,  of  an  age  in 
which  the  apt>Iic:i*ion  of  m..n's  accumulated 
knowledge  produces  a  niiracif  a  day  and  man 
h'mself  is  no  longer  Eurpri.';cd  at  anytiiincr. 

These  hcime-grown  industries,  tied  closely 
to  our  agricultural  iic-ritage,  are  tlie  strong 
backbone  of  our  econom.y.  And.  none  of 
t)s  here  will  likely  see  the  day  when  this  is 
changed. 

This  is  a  wonderful  day  for  a  great  North 
Carolina  industry.  It  is  a  wonderful  daV 
for  the^eople  of  this  region,  especially  and. 
in  a  very  real  sense,  for  all  North  Carolinians. 

We  <ire  here  to  dedicate  a  very  import.mt 
addition  to  a  compriny  that  has  held  an 
honored'  place  In  the  economic  life  cf  our 
State  for  well  over  four  decades.  But.  more 
than  that,  we  are  here  to  dedicate  a  facility 
th.'it.  in  every  respect,  symbolizes  ,'=oIid  prog- 
ress for  our  St?te,  a  facility  that  shows  con- 
fidence in  where  we  ate.  and  a  lot  of  en- 
ti-iu^iasm  fcr  where  we  are  gi>ing. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  cxtron-iely  difficult 
to  sti^gcst  a  more  approprirte  tribute  to 
Spencer  Love.  T'ni.s  wa.s  a  man  who  pio- 
neered, a  man  who  had  vision  and  who 
dre.imed  far  beyond  his  time. 

There  is  little  I  could  add  to  what  Henry 
Pauch  has  said  in  tribute  to  Spencer  Lo\e. 
In  fact,  words  themselves  are  inadequate. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  deter- 
mination, a  man  of  action,  and,  above  all,  a 
man  who  loved  this-  State  and  its  peop^. 

B^irlingion  Industries  grew  out  of  allthesc 
tiling.,  btn  I  think  especially  that  it  grew  out 
of  Spencer  Love's  desire  to  build  E^mething 
of  la.stins  value  for  North  C::rolinrt  and  "Nortli 
CiroUni.'ns.  And,  what  more  lasting  gift 
can  a  nmn  leave  than  a  great  instrunient  for 
the   buiidmg  of  a   more  abiuidant   life? 

I  thipk  it  is  especi;-.I!y  sicnifieant  that  this 
I.:ftllty  is  being  dedictitod  during  commence- 
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ment  week  in  North  Carolina 
other  government  ofRcials  aw 
ness  leaders.  I  am  donning  cap 
v.-eek  to  talk  to  the  graduates  c 
and  colleges  across  our  State. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  experieilce  for  me  be- 
cause it  is  pci^sible  in  North  C  iirolina  today 
to  talk  with  compleie  sinceri -y  abotit  the 
ciiallenge  of  t'ne  future,  about  our  economic 
opportunities,  abotit  the  good  1  fe  that  North 
Carolina  olTcrs.  and  about  the  n  3ed  for  young 
aggressive  leaderstiip  in  the  days  ahead." 

We  are  telling  these  young  m*  n  and  women 
to  stay  in  North  Carolina  and  b  i  a  part  of  the 
exciting  thing  that  is  taking  pi  »ce  here.  We 
are  trying  to  encotirape  and  f  u-ther  inspire 
tho.se  who  have  already  decidctj  to  join  us  in 
this  great  adventure. 

And,  we  arc  trying  to  raise  sAme  questions 
in  the  minds  qf  those  who  f<  el  they  must 
look  else\v;icre  for  opportunltio  ; 

It  is  goixi  to  have  an  eveitt 
cation  to  hold  up  as  a;i  exam 
portnnities  available  here  at  hi 
wmple  of  tho,v.ay  North  Carol 

Now   textile   plants  are 
ill  J^orth  Carolina  at  a  rate  of 
adding    substantially  to    the 
1:200    plants    that    exist.      Bet 
'better  working  conditions  are 
tiian  the  exception.     Employe! 
lations — a  tradcm.irk  in  Nort! 
dustry — have  never  been  bott 

Au   industry   mtist   have   tl 
order   to   produce.      And    the 
textile    industry    produces.      It 
value  of  shipments,  a  fourth 
broad  woven  cotton  goods,  mor  ■ 
of  the  m-uimiide  fiber  fabrics 
cent  of  all  woolen  and  wors 
spinning   mills   turn   out   nea'r, 
cotton  sales  yarn  prodticed  in 
O.ur  knitting  mills  account  for 
the  Nation's  ho.sieiy. 

Your  irtdustry  empIovL  mor 
linians    than   tmy    other   in 
value  of  the  products  \ou 
well  over  $3  billioii  a  year. 

There  is  every  re.tson  for  you 
in  your  industry  and  in  its 
North  Carolina.     And,  Burlin 
c;in    certainly   take    i:ridc    in 
it  has  provided  for  that  indtis 

Tlicre  is  no  limit  t<-i  what 
pl'i-h  in  the  days  just  ahead. 
to  do  i.s  continue  working  tt 
have  in  the  past.  We  are 
cau,>e  Spencer  Love  saw  the  v 
Carolin  I's  potential,  and  went 
something  about  it. 

He  set  a  fine  example  for  a 
North  Carolina  stands  today 
old  of  sre.-.tness  because  of  the 
like  .Spencfr  Love  and   the  coi 
progress  of  industries  like  B 
are  looking  toward  an  era  of 
prosperity      and      growth.     No 
needs  men  like  Spence'r  Love,  r 
dusicjes  like  Burlington  to 
lengps  of  the  years  ahead. 

I  commend  Burlington  Indi-tries  for  its 
many  contribtitions  to  the  .^  late  through 
the  years.  And,  I  congratula  e  Burlington 
Indu~tries  for  its  faith  in  tire  future  as" ex- 
hibited by 'this  new  J,  Spencei  Love  Center.- 
This'  faith  in  the  futtire  will  fe  justified. 
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COT'.IEATIXG  DI 


■RIACNATION 
Spej  ker,    I    ask 


-Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr. 
tinai'iiinoti.s  coii.scnt  thot  tl'i  gentleman 
from  Mic)ii'-,'an  1  Air.  O'H.at.a;  may  extend 
hi.s  remark.s  at  tlii;^  point  in  the  Record 
and  inchide  extiafteou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempnj'e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requast  of  tile  gentleman 
fjom  Wa3hin?:cton  ?  | 

There  v.as  no  obiccticn. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Micliigan.  Mr. 
S!?ca!ipr,  I  have  today  intrtiducad  H.R. 


8852,  a  bill  to  combat  more  effectively 
discrimination  in  ompioymcnt  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  The  introduction  of  this  bill  has 
been  prompted  by  criticisms  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rishts  Act  of -1964  dur- 
ins  the  hearings  on  leiii.<5lation  to  repeal 
section  14ib)  of  the  Labor-ManaBemcin 
Relations  Act, 

The  effect  of  the  bill  v.hich  I  have 
introduced  today  would  be  to  create  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission with  the  power  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  issue  enforceable  compliance 
orders  in  cases  where  employcis  or  labor 
organizations  discriminate  in  emploV- 
ment  on  Uie  ba!>is  of  race,  color,  religion, 
se.x,  or  national  orfein. 

My  bill  coiitains  tiie  same  protections 
against  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment as  those  included  iii  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  differences  arc  in 
enforcement  procedures.  H.R.  8852 
would  provide  for  administrative  en- 
forcement of  these  protections,  while  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  provides  fcr  judicial 
enforcement. 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was, 
with  a  fev.-  imiDonant  chanses,  taken 
from  the  bill,  H.R.  40.5,  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  196.3.  H.R,  405.  as  reported, 
provided  for  adntinisti'ativc  enforcement 
identical  to  that  proposed  in  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  incorporated  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  405  in  the  Civil  Riuhts^ct,  it  elimi- 
nated the  enforcement  provisions  pro- 
vided therein  and  substituted  the  .judicial 
cnfoi-cement  provisions  which  iiad  been 
ofleicd  in  the  Committee  on  Education 
ai^  Labor  by  the  sentleman  from 
.Michif;an  I  Mr.  Griffin- i  and  rejected  by 
the  committee. 

I  felt  then  and  believe  now  that  the 
judicial  enforcement  provisions  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a'.'id 
now  found  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rii;l!ts 
Act  of  -1964  are  cumbersome  and  would 
not  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the  admin- 
istrative enforcement  provisions  of  the 
bill- reported  by  the  House  Coiiimittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  contained  in 
H.R.  88.T2,  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day. 

Adoption  of  H.R.  8852  would,  for  all 
substantial  purposes,  enact  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  1963,  with  certain  addi- 
tions made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  would  repeal  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speak'tr,  I  a'.so  wi:;h  to  notify  the 
Ho\i.'ie  that  I  have  been  joined  in  spon- 
sorjjijT  this  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  I  Mr.  Tnorir.soNl. 


BENEFITS   FOR   POSTrvIA3i:£RS 

Mr,  ADAMS.  Mi'.  Spsaker.  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  t;entlcman 
from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  K'^iinri  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro'ten-nore.  Is  tlieic 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  'vva.s  no  objortion. 
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Mr  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  ycicr- 
V  day  the  House  passed  H.R.  1771  which 
orovidcs   a  V-pll-carncd   benefit   for   the 
■     p-stma^tei-s  <?f   the   United   States  who 
ivcsentiy  spend  many  hours  each  week 
in  their  ofhces  in  excess  of  the  40  hours 
generally  required  throughout  the  postal 
service  and  the  rest  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice    Not  diTly  do  many  postmasters  vyork 
more  tliaa  8  hours  a  day.  but  they  work 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  as  •.\-ell.    Some 
of  this  work  is  voluntary— they  are  de- 
voted public  servants  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  their  ofQccs 
at  aU  times..   But  much  of  it— particu- 
larly the  service  performed  on  Saturdays 
when  post  offices  are  open  to  the  public- 
is  necessary   because  no   provision  has 
b-'cn  made  for  relieving  them.    This  bill 
provides  that  relief  by  requiring  the  Post- 
master General  to  schedule  their  serv- 
ices'on  5  days  a  week. 

To  do  this,  he  will,  of  course,  have  to 
make  provisions  to  cover  the  post  office 
in  the  postmaster's  absence  on  Satur- 
day—or another  day  if  it  is  the  sixth  day 
in  the  week.     In  first -class  post  offices 
and  some  large  second-class  offices,  tliis 
will  present  no  i^roblem.  cither  to  the 
postmasters  or  to   the  Department  be- 
cause an  assistant  postmaster  or  assist- 
ant to  the  postmaster  is  ah'cady   em- 
ployed.   But  for  mo.^t  of  the  6,850  post- 
makers  in  sccond-cla.ss  iKist  offices  and 
all  of  the   12,9G3   postmasters  in   third- 
class  post  offices,  relief  can  only  be  pro- 
vided through  an  increase  in  clerk  hours 
to  cover  the  absence  of  the  postmaster. 
Under  the  terms  of  tlie  bill,  the  Post- 
master General  .vll  be  expected  to  make 
the    additional    assistance    available    by 
January     19C6.       When     effected,     this 
change   will    place    all   pcslmasters   in 
presidential  offices  on  a  par  with  most 
other  po-stal  and  Federal  employees  in- 
sofar as  the  important  condition  of  work 
schedule  is  concerned. 

The  postmasters  in  the  8,976  post  offi- 
ces of  the  fourth  class  are  not  included 
in  the  5-day  week  provision  because  their 
scheduled  hours  of  work  do  not  now  ex- 
ceed 40  hours  pe-  week. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  bill  and  am 
confident  it  will  prove  not  only  •equitable 
to  the  postal  employees,  but  will  result 
in  improved  cITicicncy  in  service  to  the 
postal  patrons. 


THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF     LOUISIANA 

Mr.  ADAMS.  :Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.at  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  l\lv.  EoggsI  may  exten.d 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Wa.sliington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Air.  BOGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

distinct  pleasures  of  my  service  in  tiie 

-*    Cong.-e.ss  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to 

commend  citizens  and  "oi'panizat ions  in 

the    Second    Congressional    District    of 

Louisiana   for  their   achievements  and 

fur  the  honors  bestowed  upon  them.     No 

i^icater  pleasure  has  conie  to  me  in  tliis 

rc'jard  than  to  point  with  happiness  and 

pride  to  the   accomplishments   of   the 


Clarion  Herald  newspaper,  which  senes 
the  religious  and  the  laity  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans. 

Tlie  Clarion  Herald,  which  now  has  a 
circulation  of  some  125.000  in  the  Great- 
er New  Orleans  area  and  adjacent  south 
Louisiana  parishes,  won  four  first-place 
awards  at  the  recent  Catholic  Press  As- 
sociation   contest    in    New    York    City. 
Through  the  c'forts  of  the  Clarion's  fine 
staff,  the  nev.spaper  was  awarded  first- 
place  honors  for  general  excellence;  for 
the  be.-t  front  page;  for  best  presentation 
for  obtaining  local  advertising,  and  for 
the  finest  series  of  articles — on  the  prob-   - 
•Icms   of   poverty    in    the   New    Orleans 
area— in  tlie  public  interest  from  among 
all  the  Catholic  newspapers  in  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clarion  Herald  has 
been  published  in  my  hometovn  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  since  February  19G.3:   it  is 
the  successor  to  Cathohc  Action  of  the 
South,  which  had  been  published  tiiere 
for  some  30  years  before. 

In  the  2' 2  years  since  the  Clarion  be- 
gan publica"tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fine 
Catholic  newspaper  has  become  a  vital 
artd^enhehtcning  force  in  m^'  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  across  south  Louisiana.  It 
is  a  truly  great  force  for  good  hi  my 
community. 

After  its- first  year  of  publication,  the 
Clarion  won  two  first-place  awards  from 
amonu'  all  the  Nation's  Catholic  ne'vvs- 
papers  in  the  Catholic  Press  Association 
contest  for  1963.  For  that  year,  the 
Clarion  won  fast  place  in  general  excel- 
lence and  for  the  best  front  page.  Then, 
in  1964.  the  Clarion  won  the  same  two 
first-place  awards,  and  also  added  two 
inore  top  lionors. 

The  basis  for  these  fine  achievements 
by  the  Clarion  rests  with  the  exemplary 
advertising,  administrative  and  editorial 
staffs  uliich  the  newspaper  has.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Speaker,  no  compliments  or 
conuratulations  would  be  complete  with- 
out firsc  citing  the  great  Christian  and 
moral  leadership  in  the  archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans  constantly  manifested  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Jo- 
seph P.  Cody,  archbishop  of  the  Arphdio- 
cese  of  New  Orleans.  Thi*  gpiwrfrkable 
leader  of  the  church,  in  a  relatively  short 
time  among  ns  in  the  New  Orleans  area, 
has  displayed  those  great  qualities  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  which  preceded 
him  in  his  earlier  assignments  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
I  am  confident  that  the  religious  and  the 
laity  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans 
will  achieve  greater  spiritual  advance- 
ment in  years  to  come  under  the  benevo- 
lent and  wise  guidance  of  Archbishop 
Cody. 

For  their  distinguished  operation  of 
the  Clarion  Herald,  I  would  Lke  to  com- 
mend the  Reverend  Elmo  L.  Romagosa, 
executive  editor,  communications  direc- 
tor of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 
and  assistant  pastor  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Church  m  New  Oilcans;  Mr.  M. 
F.  Everett,  former  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Action  of  the  South,  and  continuing  as 
editor  of  the  Clarion:  Mr.  Emile  Comar, 
associate  editor  of  the  Clarion  and  for- 
mer political  reporter  for  the  Ne'vv  Or- 
Icai-is.  La.,  States-Item  newspaper;  the 
Reverend  John  P.  Reynolds,  administra- 
tive director  of  the  Clarion;  Jol|n,  W. 


MacCandless,  business  maiiager;  William 
P.  Dale,  advertising  director  of  the  news- 
paper, and  all  their  fine  assistants  and 
other  staffers  on  the  Clarion  Herald. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  three  newspaper  * 
articles  which  describe  in  some  detail 
the  four  first-place  honors  awarded  to 
the  Clarion  Herald  at  the  recent  Catholic 
Press  Association  contest  in  New  York 
City. 

The  three  articles  follow  as  attached: 
[From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Clarion  Herald, 
May  20.  1&C51  ( 

-CL.'.nio.N-  Hkrald  Wins  Three  Top  NEWSPArER' 
Awards 
Nrw   Yor.K.^The   Clarion   Herald,    praised 
for  its  editorial  impact,  writing  and  photog- 
raphy Tiiursday  at  New  York,  was  declared 
firsi^in  gener.ll  excellence  among  the  Nation's 
Inr-^est    circulation    Catholic    newspapers, 
-  The  decision  of  judges  in  the  annurd  Cath- 
olic   Press    Association    contest    was    unani- 
mous. 

Two  other' first  place  awards  were  won  by 
the  Clarion  (circulation  125,000  i  in  competi- 
tion with  nev. spapers  rarging  up  to  200.00n 
circulation:  Best  front  p-.ae;  best  presenta- 
tion for  obtaining  local  advertising. 

In  winnir.g  the  general  excellence  and  best 
front  oage  awards  for  1964.  the  Clarion  re- 
peated" its  wins  of  1C'C3,  the  first  year  of 
publication. 

Judgee  said  In  declaring  the  Clarion  to  be 
f-rst   in  general  excellence: 

"Judges  unanimously  awarded  this  news- 
paper the  award  in  this  category  for  the 
second  successive  year.  It  continues  its 
Imaginative  use  of  color,  editorial  Impac* 
through  its  co:isistently  high-level  of  writing 
and  attention-holding  use  of  the  elements 
of   graphic  designs. 

"An  excellent  example  of  a  proper  balance 
and  use  of  the  written  v  ord  and  photo- 
jourr.aliFm." 

The  Judges  singled  out  in  the  "best  frcAt 
pare"  "category  the  Clarion  front  page  of 
March  12,  1964.  which  featured  at  the  top 
three  photographs  by  Clarion  photographer 
Frank  Methe. 

One  of  them  accompanied  a  Newell  Schind- 
ler  story  on  "Red  Jack"  Burns,  ex-£ghter 
who  was  grand  marshal  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade. 

Another  featured  a  photograph  of  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Francis  Xav'ier  parish  in  Metairie- 
attending  mass  at  a  new  alt^  facing  the 
people. 

And  the  third  was  a  bit  of  fakery  bj  Methe 
as  he  put  together  a  picture  of  a  model  of 
the  new  International  Trade^B^Iart•'•-•and  a 
photo  of  Canal  Street  to  show  'K^  the  sky- 
scraper mart  would  look  when  completed. 

Tl:ie  advertising  campaign  which  won  first 
place  was  accorded  the  Clarion  for  "Opera- 
tion Clarion"  by  ad\  ertising  manager  William 
P.  Dale. 


Tlie  presentation  shows  the  Clarion's  com- 
munity consciotisness,  leadership,  acceptance, 
response,  influence,  openmindcdness,  and 
need. 

Dale  reported  that  the  campaign  increased 
the  advertising  linage  by  83.7  percent  a 
month  in  the  fast  6  months  of  1964. 

Among  other  winners  in  the  CPA  awards 
competition  were; 

Best  editorial:  Mississippi  Register,  th« 
Reverend  Bernard  Law,  editor,  for  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Local  Segregation  is  Dying." 

General'  excellence  among  newspapers 
ranging  in  circulation  from  15.CC0  to  40.000: 
The   Catholic   E.xponent,   Youngstown.   Ohio. 

General  excellence  among  newspapers  in 
the  1.000  to  15,000  circulation  category:  Ca- 
nadian Register,   Kingston,  Ontario 

Best  front  page  among  papers  in  the  15.000 
to  40,000  category:  Catholic  Voice,  Oakland, 
Calif. 
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Bp&i  front  page  among  papers  in  thp  1.000 
tv)  15.0(X)  category;  Southern  Cross.  Savan- 
nah. Ga.  ' 

IFiom.  the  N'e-.v  Orleans  (La)  Cla-ion  Herald. 
M.iy  27.   1965  \ 

Clarion    Konofied    ior    Poverty    Seties 

New  York. — The  best  campaign  in  tlie 
public  interest  amoiig  the  Nation'.,  largest 
Catholic  newspapers  was  the  Clarion  Her- 
n'id'f;  year  long  ellorts  to  highlisrht  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  aiid  tlic  tuiclerpvivilcgcd  in 
the  Nev,'  Orleans  area. 

First  pliTce  in  the  Catholic  Press  Associa- 
tion competition  for  the  public  interest 
award  w.is  presented  to  the  Clarion  at  the 
anntial  CPA  av.-ards  luncheon  in  New  York. 

Three  other  first  place  awards  to  the  Cl.ir- 
jon — for  general  excellence,  best  front  page, 
and  best  preseiatation  for  obtaining  local  ad- 
vertising— were   announced  la.st  week. 

Judges  said  of  the  stories,  features,  and 
photos  on  poverty  and  its  problems  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Clarion  staff: 

"This  newspaper  demon  si  rated  unu.sual 
skill,  imagination,  and  ability  in  going  to 
grotips  in  its  readership  with  the  total  prob- 
lem of  interracial  relatioivs. 

"The  approach  was  at  a  basic  human  level 
aiicl  got  away  from  mt;ch  of  the  gcnerali/^ed 
statements  that  h^tve  become  so  common. 

"The  newspaper  saw  the  problem  as  one 
of  improvi:-.g  the  lot  of  the  mdividtial  peo- 
ple and  so  concentrated  on  such  basic  prob- 
*■  lems  as  the  school  dropout  situation,  hous- 
ing,   and    employment    imaginatively," 

Stories  in  the  series — prepared  primarily 
by  Newell  Schindler  and  Photographer  Frank 
>ierhe — dealt  in  depth  with  illiteracv.  school 
dropotits.  blighted  hoiisinrr.  and  the  problems 
in  public  housing  areas. 

Methe  photographs  also  won  honorable 
mention  in  two  categorie.'^ — best  use  of  orig- 
inal photograph  and  be.^t  photo  story  orig- 
inatine  with  a  newspaper. 

The  Catholic  Reporter.  Kansas  City.  Mo  . 
was  first  place  winner  in  best  original  plioto- 
graph  category  and  the  Oklahoma  Courier 
■won  in  the  best  photo  story  .--ward. 


[Frcin  the  Xev.-  Orleans  '  L'a  i  Cisrion  Herald. 

May  27.   1965  1 
JoT.-n:c.^LisM    Froxtier    Opfxed    by    Cl.ap.ion 

Winning  top  national  honors  for  news- 
paper excelleitce  in  its  first  year  of  ptiblica- 
tion.  the  Clarion  Herald  has  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  Catholic  joiirnalism  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Now  Orleans. 

Repl.'icirg  the  former  Catholic  Actioii  of 
the  South  (Circulation  about  40.000)  in  Feb- 
ruary 1963,  it  was  immediately  expanded  to 
go  into  every  Catholic  home,  siving  it  a  cir- 
culation of  over  120.000. 

From  its  inception  the  Clarion  Herald  has 
sought  to  provide  wider  news  aiiji  editorial 
coverage,  adding  on  a  locally  edi*ted  feattire 
sectioii  in  1D64  to  expand,  i  ,s  sc-pe, 

Competirig  news  services — NCWC  news 
service  from  Washington  anc'  RNS  news  serv- 
ice from  New  York — are  subscribed  to  for  up- 
to-date,  factual  co-vcrage.  Both  are  interna- 
tional in  scope. 

On  the  distaff  side,  the  paper  carries  f^-od 
columns,  fashion  news,  club  notes,  and  a 
host  of  other  features. 

An.d  OR  the  editori;al  pages,  both  liberal 
and  conservative  vievv'fe  are  presented. 

lit  the  planning  stage.  Archbishop  Joh;i^. 
Cody-  pointed  ottt  that  the  Clarion  wor.ld 
£)cr:fic^  nothing  of  what  Catholic  Action  of 
the  South  accomplished  iiw:he  past. 

The  '  new.spaper,  witl^|^ferowing  staff  of 
over  50  full-time  v.-orke^l^iilizes  the  latest 
acivanfes  in  printing  and  mechanical  repro- 
duction. 

Type  IS  set  by  photo  process  on  machines 
that  are  an  innovation  in  the  field.  Printing 
i,=i  by  ofr.set,  through  contr.act  with  a  New 
Orle.ms      printer.     The      high-speed      press 


;>rea    and    the    tl 


the  Ifl-Si 
lird    Iftrgc 


gest    ]  ewspaper    in 


churns  otit   the  Clarion  at  almost  20,000  an 
hour. 

The  profes-^ional  news  st.iiT  is  supported  by 
ntimerous  locil  and  national  collimnists  stich 
;'s  Mel  Leavitt,  Ha.p  GlaucU,  Scoop  Kennedy, 
Loretta  Young.  Williant  Buckley.  Dona.ld  Mc- 
Donald, Msgr,  John  D  Conway,  and  Father 
Gilbert  Roxburgli,  O  P, 

Piiotographs  by  Fr.mk  Mettte  have  won 
numerotis  awards,  including  national  honors 
from  the  N.x;ional  Press  Pliotographers' 
Assvjci.;tion  incoij^^ition  vvit)i  newspapers 
tiiroughouq^BP'^^^ntry.  including  metro- 
politan d.iiUes. 

With  its  circulation  of   120,(  00,   it  is  the 
largest  weekly  in  the  iP-State  ISoutheastern 
area    and 
Louisiana. 

It  IS  among  tlie  top  10  ii  circulation 
among  the  146  Catholic  newsjapers  in  the 
United  States  and  lirst  in  geneial  excellence, 
as  rated  by  judges  in  last  year's  Catholic 
Prc^s  As.^ociation  av.-ards  ccjmp  ?tition. 

Tiie  main  function  of  the  C  arion  is  as  a 
teacher  for  the  church.  Arct  bishop  Cody 
leit  that  a  strong,  well-edited  and  locally 
prodticed  Catholic  newspaper  i,-ould  be  the 
most  elective  iiistrtiment  poss  ble  for  bear- 
ing the  message  of  Christ  to  e.'ery  Catholic 
home  in  tlie  archdiocese. 

To  do  this  lie  has  given  it  ft  11  rein  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  all  activii  les  that  ma3? 
affect  Catholics,  wheiher  religi  his,  political, 
social,  or  educational. 

Its  basic  ideal  has  been  to  present  the 
eternal  truths  of  God  in  relati(  n  to  circum- 
stances and  conditioifs  of  the    lay. 

Thus  the  Clarion  helps  tiriii  g  one  of  the 
oldest  centers  of  Catholic  faith  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  foregrotind  as  the  n  ost  advanced 
in  sprcodii-.g  the  word  of  God, 


GERRITT  W.  WESSEJLINK 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  SpeaJior.  I  ask 
ur.ariimcus  con.sent  that  thf  gciitlentaii 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  H-\rdy!  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
ai^d  include  cxtrancou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  i^'o  tempore.  Is  there 
cb,jection  to  the  request  of  ilw^  gentleman 
fi'om  Wa.-^hiitgton? 

There  \va,s  no  objection,     i 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Air  Force, 
Gerritt  W.  Wes.sf'Iink,  v.-a,'<  fatally  strick- 
en by  a  heart  attack.  In  my  services  on 
the  Armed  Sei  vices  Comniittee  I  had 
come  to' know  and  lo  respecfi.  him  as  an 
able  and  devotnd  public  .si'rvant.  His 
lo.'^s  will  be  sorely  felt  by  tlie  Air  Force 
and  the  DcpartmentVif  Defen.'^e.  I  am, 
.';ure  that  my  cbllcasuos  v.-Iikj  knew  this 
dedicated  public  servaiU  share  my  feel- 
in.g  of  personal  loss  and  syn-  pathy  to  his 
widow  and  their  three  fine  c  lildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.otild  lik  ;  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  th  ?  statement 
which  Secretary  Zuckert  i;sued  about 
Mr.  Wesseliiik: 

^  UNE4.  1965. 
To  the  mevibcrs  oj  the  Office  o)  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the    4ir  Staff: 

E.ch  of  us  personally,  in  this  office,  the  Air 
.Stcff  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  lias  suffered  a 
deep  loss  with  the  death  of  otir  ,'eneral  coun- 
sel, Gerritt  W.  Wesselink. 

Gerry  was  a  big  man  in  ei  ery  way.  He 
had  :i  biK  heart  and  u  great  warmth  and 
humor.  His  perspective  was  bi  g,  as  were  the 
outstiinding  professional  talen  ,s  he  devoted 
to  his  work — so  vital  to  the  Ai  •  Force  inter- 
ests. 

Ho  was  a  v.ise  and  underst  iiiding  leader 
of  tlie  fine  lav.-yers  whcj  constl  ute  our  gen- 
eral counsel's  office.  He  ma(  e  the  whole 
contribution  of  that  organizati  m  immeasur- 


ably greater  than  the  sum  of  its  individual 
accomplishments.  , 

Above  all.  however,  all  ofrus  have  lost  an 
incomparable  friend.  In  our  own  sadness, 
we  realize  that  his  family  has  sulfered  by  far 
tliv-  greater  loss.  Our  thoughts  and  i)r.iycr,s 
go  out  10  them. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Sccretarij  of  the  Air  Force. 


PRESIDENT  ADOLI.^HES  THE  LOAN- 
POLICY  BOARD  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Siu-aker,  I  a.sk 
unaniiiious  consent  that  tlie  geiilleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MulierI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempoi'e.  Is  there 
objection  to  th.e  iequest  of  the  gentleinau 
from  Washin<rton'' 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dc- 
liuhtcd  to  learn  that  Pre.>iderit  John.'^on. 
in  his  Reor.aanization  Plan  No.  4,  196,5. 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  27, 
1965.  abolished  the  Loan  Policy  Board  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
transferred  all  of  its  functions  to  ihc 
Administrator  of  the  SBA, 

I  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Board  in  the  first  place.  At  the 
time  the  Small  Business  Act  was  pa.ssed, 
section  4  d^  provided  for  the  creation  of 
the  Board,  to  consist  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  SBA  as  Chariman,  and  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  their  designees,  as  the 
other  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
Board  was  to  establish  general  policies 
conccrniny  the  granting  of  applications 
for  financial  assistance  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  rationale  for  includinp;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  the  Board  was  that  since 
this  was  a  new  a'-;ency  embarking  on 
new  prosran.:;.  it  would  need  their  advice 
and  assistance.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
aacncy,  now  more  tjian  10  years  old,  ha.s 
all  of  the  top-level  expertise  necessary 
for  iormulating  policies  which  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  small  business  and 
the  Government.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion or  necessity  for  involving  the  Trea?- 
ury  Department  or  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  policymaking  decisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administi'atio'n. 

I  have  resularly  introduced  legislation 
to  abolish  the  Loan  Policy  Board,  In  the 
present  Congress  my  bill,  H.R.  585,  would 
accom.plish  that  ptnposc. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation will  make  action  on  my  bill 
unnecessary. 

I  have  by  no  means  bet;n__5J<Mie  in  my 
atti'Liide  towara  the  B:oard  since  the 
House  Select  Commit/u-e  on  Small  Bii.-i- 
ness  of  this  body  haVj£equently  called 
for  the  abolition  of  thcHoard  and  did 
.so  acain  in  its  retaort  No.  1935  of  Decem- 
ber 13.  1964.  to  the  Hou.'^e  at  the  end  of 
the  lartt  Congress.  In  June  of  1961  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  conducted  a  survey  of  its  then 
165.000  members  and  61  percent  favored 
abolition  of  the  Board. 

The  Loan  Policy  Board  has  estalDlished 
several  policies  which  I  believe  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  either  small  busi- 
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,-,'-s  or  the  Gjvernment  and  I  hope  that 
•leVrc- dent's  salutary  act  in  abolishing 
[\r  Board  will  result  in  a  reconsideration 
and  reversal  of  those  policies. 
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NEW  YOP.K  CITY  IN  CRISIS  — 
PART  XC  ■ 

^Tr  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
urfanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mi'.  MulterI  may  cx- 
te-id  Ills  rem:;rl:s  at  this  point  in  the 
RECor.D  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

Tiicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowin;.v  article  concerns  the  poverty  pio- 
eram  in  New  York  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Aiiril  17, 

1965. 
Ii  is  part  of  the  scries  on  "New  York 

City  in  Crisis." 
The  article  fgllov.-s: 
*  Ntw  YoFK  City  in  Crisis:  M.^YOR•s  Poverty 
Plan-  G.mns— Some  Would  Serve 
(By  Barry  Gottelirer  and  Marshall  Peck) 
Mayor  W:i^ner's  proposal  to  place  the  city's 
multimillion-dollar       ar.tipoverty      program 
firmly    under    his    administration's    control 
irovcd  a  step  closer  to  reality  yesterday  de- 
spite   the    charge    by    Representative    Ad.am 
Cl.'^yton  Fown.L  that  the  plan  was  "illegal" 
and  •against  the  law  of  the  land." 

JiUius  C.  C.  Edclstein,  the  mayor's  execu- 
tive assistant,  said  that  by  late  yesterday 
the  administration  had  already  convinced 
"some"  community  leaders  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion to  overset  the  poverty  program. 

Under  the  proposal  revealed  by  the  mayor 
•and  City  Council  President  Paul  Screvane 
during  the  appearance  before  a  House  sub- 
committee in  Washington  Thursday,  the 
corporation  would  have  5  or  6  community 
leaders  and  11  city  officials  on  its  governing 
board. 

Tlie  11  city  officials  would  be  the  11  mem- 
bers of  the  mayor's  current  Anti-Poverty 
(Operations  Board. 

They  are  city  council  president,  welfare 
commissioner,  Mr.  Ecrclstein.  city  adminis- 
trator, acting  superintendent  of  schools, 
budget  director,  commissioner  of  labor,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  youth  board,  direc- 
tor of  personnel  for  the  city,  conimisiioner 
of  relocation,  and  the  housing  and  develop- 
ment coordinator. 

Although  Mr.  Edolstein  refused  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  community  leaders  con- 
"tacted  by  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Screvane.  he 
did  say  that  they  hoped  to  have  completed 
their  talent  hunt  by  early  next  week  "at  the 
very  latest." 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  A.  Philip 

Randolph,  president  of  the  Brotherhood   of 

Sleeping    Car    Porters,    had    been    asked    to 

serve  on  the  boarrf,    Mr.  Randolph  could  not 

.be  reached  to  confirm  the  report; 

Mr.  Edclstein  said  that  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  ofTicr  was  ptitting  final  touches  on 
the  proposal  which,  he  hoped,  would  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  next  week  and 
in  Albany  by  April  26  at  the  latest. 

The  proposal  must  be  approved  by  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  and  signed 
by  the  Governor.  Mr.  Edclstein  said  that  he 
expects  final  approval  within  a  month. 

A  spokesman  for  the  mayor  dismissed 
Pppresentative  Powell's  outburst  on  Thurs- 
ciay  as  "an  act." 

Representative  Powell,  said  the  aid.  "i£  a 
>ery  charming  man.  At  some  moments  he 
speaks  with  seriousness.  Frankly.  I  think  he 
was  kidding  the  other  day.  He  was  speaking 
to  certain  parts  of  his  constituency.  I  guess.' 


During  the  hcanng-s  before  X'.e  Hor.re  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Subcommittee,  which  he 
heads  and  which  is  now  considering  changes 
in  the  Federal  antipoverty  act,  Reprcsent,.- 
tlve  POV.-ELL  exploded  at  the  mayor's  plan  to 
take  control  ot  the  city's  community  action 
progi-ams  away  from  the  local  communities. 
"There  v.'on't  be  any  city-run  monopoly  of 
tWs  community  action  pro-ram,"  s;ud  Rep- 
resentative PowKLL.  the  controversial  Con- 
gressman from  Karlera  v;hc£e  own  alleged 
"control"  of  HARYOU  act  has  threatened 
the  Harlem  program.  "It  is  against  the  law. 
It  is  illegal.  There  won't  be  any  monopoly 
or  there  v.'on't  be  any  (poverty)  program." 

Tlie  split  was  over  Eom"5\jatr.er  vague 
woiding  contained  in  Public  Law  88-45  of 
August  1064.  which  set  up  the  poverty  pro- 
gr.im  and  defined  the  control  of  "conimu- 
nltv  action  programs." 

In  the  act,  community  action  programs 
are  defined  as  being  "developed,  co.-.ducted, 
and  administered  with  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
a-id  members  of  the  groups  seVvci." 

Although  he  would  like  the  wording  clan- 
f.cd.  Mat  or  Wa'jner  maintained  that  the  cor- 
por;it:on,  which  would  run  a  proposed  striug 
cf  ut  first  6  and  eventually  IG  poverty 
centers  around  the  city,  would  not  violate 
this  deiinition.  , 

Reoresehtative  Powell  dissgreeu.  He 
mainiuined  that  the  2-to-l  ratio  of  city  om- 
cials  on  the  board  was  completely  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  community  action  where 
the  programs  are  run  by  the  people  and  not 
by  the  city  administration. 

Representative  Powxll's  threat  to  stop 
pj^yment  of  Federal  poverty  funds  to  the  city 
if  the  corporation  became  a  reality  is  not 
expected  to  affect  the  city's  current  request 
for  *16,5  million  from  the  Off.ce  of  Economic 
Opuortunity. 

These  funds,  if  approved  by  Sargent 
Shriver'E  ofhce,  which  is  currently  studying 
the  request,  would  come  out  of  funds  al- 
ready approved  by  Congress  and  are.  theo- 
retically outside  of  the  domain  of  Repre- 
sentative Powr.Lt  and  the  Hou:-e  Education 
and  Labor  .Subcommittee. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oppuitunitv  mri/.tained  yesterday  that. 
•  New  York's  recurf^t  is  still  being  studied. 
Hl-  added  th.-.f^ie  city's  plan  for  a  private 
cbrporation.  which  reportedly  had  not  been 
developed  until  10  days  ago.  was  being 
studied  by  his  office's  legal  cotmsel. 

"If  our  legal  counsel  decides  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  in  violation  of  the  act— and, 
franklv,  we  don't  think  it  is."  he  said,  "then 
I  don't  see  wliy  the  plan  won't  win  approval." 
Repre.'^entative  Powell's  threat  to  ask  the 
U.S.  domptroller  General  to  stop  payment  of 
funds  to  New  York  City  if  the  program  is  put 
into  effect  could  conceivably  derail  the  city  s 
c'drrent  request. 

Few  people  who  know  the  Congressman, 
however,  think  he  will  actually  press  this 

point.  ■ 

Representative  Powell  could  not  be 
reached  yest-erday  for  his  reaction  to  the 
mayor's  decision  to  push  ahead  with  fne 
corporation  despite  his  threat. 

"You  know  Ad.«lM,"  said  one  N'ew  Y'or'i; 
Concrretsmnn  who  does  know  Ad,\m.  "He  jtist 
war.t?  to  show  the  mayor  how  important  lie 
is.  He  doesn't  care  what  the  mayor  does 
with  the  poverty  procrnm  just  so  long  as  he 
keeps  his  hands  off  HARYOU  act  Hiafs 
Ad.^v.'.-  personal  property." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 

ilr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  fol- 
lowinu  article  tells  the  story  of  a  school 
in  Harlem. 

Tiie  ariic'.e  is  paiL,  of  a  series  on  'New 
York  Ci.v  in  Crisis"  and  appeared  in  the 
New  Ycik  Herald  Tribune  of  Aniil   13, 

1965. 

The  anic-'.e  follows: 
New  Y'ork  City  ix  CrI'^pIs:  A  City  of  Con- 
TRAST.s— An-  Efficient  School  Amid  Grim 

SUKKOU.N-UIN-GS  , 

(By  C'ven  Ci'-s-jm 
I;  is  claimed  that  "Am.ericans  wont  d3 
Ktcop  labor."  Five  days  a  week  a  pretty, 
bright.  13-vear-old  cighth-''^Tiide  studc;it 
nained  Ann"  Rutledge  piok.-  up  her  school- 
books  and  travels  by  subw^^y.  or  sometimes 
bv  foot,  from  her  home  on  102d  Street  to  hdr 
classes  at  V.-;,dle;gh  Juinor  High  School  in 
Hprlem.  Ann  is  a  .-..uaious  young  miss  from 
an  indtistrious  middle-cli-ts  family,  who  ex- 
cels in  EnpliHh  and  math  and  v,-ho  might  be 
like  ai;y  other  junior  high  scIvjoI  studen'; 
anywhere  m  the  country  but  for  a  ;'cv.  de- 
plorable facts. 

Tlie  school  she  .'"ittends  sits  on  H4th  .'itreo ; 
betv.een  7th  and  8th  Avenues,  in  a  block 
considered  so  squalid  that  city  and  Feder.l 
authorities  have  ;lated  it  for  a  «-.5,5  iniljion 
renovation  project,  now  Eched-;led  to  be^'ui 
tomorrow. 

The  streets  she  travels  en  route  to  her 
cl..s-,es  are  notorious  for  their  tiip'i  crime  rate 
and  their  traffic  in  winos  ar.d  prostitutes 
numbers  and  narcotics. 

The  classes  she  attends  have  never  been 
intcEtrated  so  that  Ann  an-'  her  1.690  fellow 
Ktud'ents  can  enjoy  the  creative  opportunities 
that  come  with "  diversified  classes.  Wad- 
le'gh's  enrollment,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Puerto  Rican  children,  is  100  percent 
Necro 


NEW   YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XCI 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !  Mr.  MulieeI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrar.eous  n.atter. 


Thev  call  it  de  facto  segregation.  And  it 
exists  "todav  at  Wadleigh  and  other  Harlem 
schools  nearly  11  years  after  the  May  17.  1954. 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  recognized 
that  to  separate  Negro  children  from  others 
solely  because  of  their  race  eenerates  a  feel- 
ing of  inferiority  that  affects  tlieir  hearts  and 
minds. 

SOME    SfRPr.IrrLS 

What  type  cf  school  life  can  a  youngster 
h.ive  in  this  environment,  which  is  the  same 
in  practice,  if  not  in  intent,  as  that  con- 
demned by  the  court?  What,  if  any.  school 
sr,irit  can  "his  teachers  instill  in  him?  What 
gener.al  quality  of  education  can  he  hope  to 
receive? 

A  series  of  visits  to  Wadleigh,  plus  inter- 
views with  students,  parents,  teachers,  prin- 
cipal, and  neighbors  in  the  block  produced 
some  surprising  answers. 

New  York,  a  city  in  crisis,  is  also  a  city  of 
contrasts.  And  Wadleigh  exists  as  an  effi- 
cient, clean,  and  cheerful  oasis  in  the  grim- 
mest of  Eurrotindings. 

Acr.iss  the  street  sit  37  dilapidated  5-story 
walkup  fiats  with  rat-infested  basements  and 
carbase-strewn  backyards.  But  walk  through 
tiie  front  door  of" Wadleigh.  a  five-story, 
red-brick  bu.ldinc,  and  the  atmosphere  ini- 
mecli.  tely  chiinges.  The  ceilings  are  high: 
the  halls  spacious.  The  walls  throtighout 
are  painted  either  a  light  t.^n  or  a  cheerful 
blue.  The  classrooms  have  fluorescent  lights. 
The  halls.  Etairw.-:ys.  resti-ooms.  gyms,  cafe- 
teria, workrooms.  and  classraoms  are 
amazingly  free  of  litter  for  a  school  pr.rked 
v.ith  so  many  energetic  teenagers, 

•■We  have  the  best  custodians  in  the  bus:- 
i.e=^."  bt-asts  the  principal.  Perry  Spiro. 

W.idloigh's  langu.ige  laborr.tcry — with  i:'>^- 
v^val  bCHDtbE  and  atidio-lineual  equipme:.:  — 
is   outstanding.      Master    te.-ichers   U'ric    Hei.e 
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l.ttvergueau,  a  native  of  Panama,  and  John 
j'i'i-M^f.  :i  n:iti\e  of  Martinique  and  a  prad- 
u./c  of  t^l^c  Sorbrnnc,  instruct  the  youngsters 

Sn:;:ii.sh  :iafl  Frcni.'n. 

Ti;l^  £ch.:-v)l  luis  \vc!l-cqnippPd  workshops  in 
V.-.- ^iWiirkiMij,  cerr.niic^.  mrtnls,  pnntin:;, 
nulUnpry.  ht-nic  economics,  tirersir.akinj;.  art, 
:U;d  pho:ngraphy.  It  has  an  aflcrscliool 
c  ■:r.muj:it\'^  Center  in>thc  Ijassment  wh-ro, 
.  -■  o  cents  P.  vear,  the  sliuicrits  cnn  enjoy 
1.  ;  i^.-'tball,  clic^keis,  retorcU-.  ping-pon-.j?.  and 
il^e  like. 

Movies  are /-havn  froni  time  lo  time  in  the 
atidiLorLtim  nl  rniuced  prices.  Assemblies 
•.'ire  well  attended  and  95  percent  cf  the 
EUidents  cornpft-  v,ith  the  dress  re;7tilation.<; — 
white  blsupcs  \->r  s.rls.  white  shirts  and  ti." 
for  boys. 

HE    ;■.'.>".     I     PnOBLKM 

•Give  w^O  more  stable  peopie  on  the  staiT 
nncl  yea  \\ou-.c:  have  people  tryin;^  to  get 
their  children  in  here,"  said  Miss  Enid 
Vatighan,  an  English  teacher  for  20  years. 
She  singled  out  tiie  one  prcblem — apart  from 
its  surrovindlngs — that  most  plagues  \V;.d- 
leigh. 

9  Like  every  other  junior  high  school  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schnol  system.  Wad- 
leigh  has  a  large  teacher  turnover:  24  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  on  tlio  school's  start  of 
1U5  lott  and  were  rep'i.iccd  dunnsr  the  10G3-04 
s-chool  year.  This  was  a  couple  of  pTccnta -e 
poiJits  ijelo'.v  the  cily  average.  But  Wadleigh 
students  do  live  in  an  inferior  ne)ghb<3rhood: 
they  do  attend  a  segregated  school,  and  ihe.=e 
facts  are  apt,  as  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
1054,  to  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  and 
render  thtan  mLie  sensitive  to  sucli 
Situations. 

Mrs.  Betty  Davis,  a  math  teacher,  coin- 
pl;:ined  Ihat  her  cla.^s  had  three  different 
instructors  in  Englifli  last  year.  'There  i::  u 
turnover  here,  and  it  contributes  to  a  lack 
of  continuity,  and  the  children  sufier."  She 
added  that  when  a  child  attends  a  segregated 
sohcGl.  "there  is  a  scar  j;!aced  there  that  is 
never  eliminated.  Everything  he  reads  tells 
him  segrog  ited  schools  are  inferior.'' 

ll's  not  surprising  that  snme  Wadleigh 
youngster^;,  interviewed  last  month  by  Re- 
porter Willie  Jcnc?,  of  the  Social  Dynamics 
•.Research  Institute  at  City  College,  frrumhltd 
that  their  teachers  don't  care  whether  they 
learn  or  not. 

Actually  the  majority  of  those  on  the 
'W.idieigh  facuity  are  professional  instructors'' 
v.ho  care  a  crer.t  deal  about  the  progress  of 
their  students.  In  many  cases  a  special  kind 
of  closeness  net  found  in  tlie  silk  stucking 
districts  develops  b£f.\cen  teacher  and  . "Stu- 
dent. 

Wadleigh  teachers  have  often  laid  out 
n'.oney  to  buy  a  hot  lunch  lor  an  indigent 
cliild.  Many  give  tune  ai'ier  school  hours  to 
coach  art.  chess,  typing,  or  glee  club  group?. 
One  teacher,  who  didn  t  want  his  name  used, 
is  giving  f.vo  $25  s  ivings  bonds  this  year  to 
outstanding  graduates.  Another.  Edward 
Feldctein.  took  his  class  to  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  last  July,  after  school  clo."cd,  and  his 
wife  baked  cake  for  the  occasion.  This  was 
now.in  unusual  capc. 

Mr.  Spiro  proudly  reels  off  statistics  shov- 
ing the  school  has  a  hard  core  of  dedicated 
educators.  "We  have  31  teachers  who  have 
been  here  7  years  or  more,"  he_5aiel-  "One 
woman  has  been  here  St^yearsJ tv.o  teachers 
ha\e  been  here  10  years;  onp/na.j  been  here 
13,  one  14.  one  lo^ne  m^ars;  and  Lester 
Bash  (the  assistaiTNtrrnhe  principal)  has 
bcc-i  a  superviiior  m  this  community  for  18 
year:,." 

GO;jD    RECOP.D 

"A  half  do'/en  teachers  are  givin>:;  up  their 
I-unch  hour  every  week  to  take  part  in  a  spe- 
cial guidance  institution  sponsored  by  Bank 
S  reet  College,"  he  points  out.  "Other 
teachers  are  taking  cour::e  work  in  teaching 
disadvantaged  children.  Home  are  doing  this 
for  Ucen.se   rreiuin  mtnts.  yes.     But  in  most 
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cases  they  are  doing  it  because  tlicy  want  to 
bo  more  effective." 

One  teacher,  E.  E.  Pluninier,  ha  ;  made  it  his 
project  to  screen  and  groom  cliilJren  for  the 
Independent  School's  talent  sea  ch  program 
and,  as  a  result,  numerous  W:dle!gh  chil- 
dren have  been  admitted  lo  .<-pcci  il  schools  on 
full  scholarshi|)s.  Eight  ehildr  n  were  nd- 
niiitcd  to  the  Hotchkiss  .School  ;n  Lakeville, 
Conn.,  last  summer  as  a  result  c  f  his  efforts. 
Of  the  approximately  200.  W  idleigh  stu- 
dents who  took  enirance  ex  an  s  this  year. 
GO  were  admitted  to  special  Ne  v  York  City 
hi>^Ii  schools,  iniiud.nr:;  im.u  e  and  art, 
Sttiyvcsant,  Brooklyn  Tech,  the  High  School 
of  Art  ard  Design,  and  nur  itrous  high 
school  i  of  science. 

All  this  is  pariictilarly  imprc!  sivo  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  most  student  i  who  enter 
Wadleigh  are  severely  retardec  in  reading 
tlrrouga  lack  of  home  training.  T!ie  average 
seventh  grade  enrolloe  has  a  ourth  grade 
reading  level.  Five  classes  of  s  :vcrith  grade 
s'udetitG  "are  taking  special  re.n  :Ung  courses 
ti-.is  ve>r  in  lieu  cf  rc.'.;ul.;r  Eiie;!  •''h  work. 

,'5t:!l  tiicre's  a  school  spirit  tli  it  spills  over 
into  the  neighborhood  which  for  all  its 
.sciualor.  has  a  share  of  subst.a  tial  citizens. 
Many  take  a  proprietary  inter  ?'-t  in  Wad- 
lelgn. 

People  in  this  block  are  ver  /  friendly  to 
:s,"  said  Richard  Kaehal^ky.  a  math  in- 
structor for  IS  yc:irs.  "Many  1  ?ac!iers  park 
tb.eir  automobiles  outside  and  there'.s  been 
little  vandr.lism.  Window  breal  age  has  been 
nil.  The  people  across  the  Eti  oet  w-ill  run 
into  the  building  and  tell  us  If  they  see 
;;omeone  loitering  arotmd  our  <  ars." 

Ann  P.urledge  likes  her'school  'very  much." 
b'^Q  has  learned  to  close  her  ey(  s  to  tlie  lilth 
on  tlie  streets  outside.  One  yoi  ingstcr  wrote 
elnciiiently  in  the  year  book:  "A  d;iv  at  .7.  H. 
S.  8B  (Wadlei';;h»  is  like  bfing  Kim-  ;  r  .•  day. 
I  like  our  scliool  because  it  is  ai  moe;'.  m  one. 
It  liar;  the  best  of  science  rooms  *  *  •  a  large 
cafeteria  •  *  •  understanding  teachers." 
A  more  typical  attitude  was  e::presscd  by  a 
bluejean-'clad  boy  of  13  who  :igured,  when 
asked  about  his  school,  "ah,  it's  all  right,  I 
guess." 

NEGRO    PICTURES 

Like  many  other  Junior  hijhs,  Wadleigh 
is  overcrowded.  "We  have  5G  ^^ademic  class 
room.s  and  Co  o.Ticial  classes."  siiid  Mr.  Spiro. 
"Our  healtn  education  facililips  are  totally 
inadequate.  'VVe  have  a  nurse  bnly  2':2  days 
a  week.  We  had  a  doctor  onlylS  days  out  of 
22  schnol  days  last  month." 

Such  deficiences  are  pre'.alcat  throughout 
the  educational  system.  But  AVadleigh  has 
special  drawbacks  to  overcome.  It  needs  a 
playground  badly.  At  present,  there  is  only 
a  sunken,  concrete  court,  125  tty  75  feet,  out 
front.  Neighbors  voted  almost  overwhelm- 
ingly Thursday  niglit  at  a  school  meeting 
in  favor  of  a  proposal  to  tcair  down  three 
buildings  on  llolh  Street  to  provide  )3lay- 
ground  facilities. 

Beyond  this,  teachers  like  Murray  Acker- 
man  insi.-,t   that  the  k.ds  a.t  V>'adleigh  need 

.belter  textbooks  than  the  stareotyped  ones 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Ediication.  "We 
need  books  that  tell  somethijig  about  the 
Negro's  contribution  to  our  American  herit- 
age "  he  said.  "Our  textbook*  should  show 
Kor^  pictures  of  Negrf;cs,  and;  I  don't  mean 
Jackie  I^obinscm." 

Mr.  Ackerman.  chapter  chairman  of  the 
United  Teachers  Federation,  said  that  during 
contract  negotiations  last  year  the  biggest 
yell  from  Wadleigh  union  members  was  not 
h>r  more  money.     "It  was  fot|  better  teacli- 

•S^g  aids  and  a  bigger  voice  in  planning  cur- 
riculum." 

William  Harper,  v.ho  te;icties  8th  grade 
art  and  guidance  chis.'.c,^.  behaves  the  .school 
needs  a  full-time  psychologist.  "We  have 
more  mentally  disturbed  cluldren  than 
other  schools,"  he  said.  'Many  ol  tho.se  who 
come  here  don't  know  their  -father,  or  the 
mother  works,  or  she  is  on  wd'are.     It's  not 


just  the  broken  homo  that  cause;  the  trou- 
ble, though.  It's  the  com>)ination  of  that, 
plus  the  politicians  who  don't  care,  and  the 
slum  area,  the  addicts,  the  prostitutes  in 
the  neighborhood.  Sometimes  a  kid  ex- 
plodes and  he  breaks  a  v;iudow.  Trial's  liis 
only  out." 

Morton  J.  David,  who  teaches  8th  and 
9th  prade  .science,  agreed  that  "these  chil- 
dren arc  definitely  a  product  of  tlicir  en- 
vironinent." 

"A  good  teathcr  can  do  .•^omi.thhig  to  over- 
come this,  but  wc  are  nrjt  fuU-tiino  par- 
ents," he  said. 
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PEACJ]  CORPS  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Spcnkcr.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  pentlemnn 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  0'rTiN'';i-R  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  incltidc  extraneous  matter. 

Tl-.o  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objcciion  to  the  rcqucKt  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shink'ton? 

There  was  no  ob.icction. 

Mv.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  hud  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Forci,'n  Aflairs 
to  tesiify  in  .support  of  the  Peace  Corps — 
an  or;4anization  with  wliich  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  asiiociatcd  for  over  3  year.?. 

I  should  liko  to  take  this  opportunity  tq 
present  the  full  text  of  my  tostimony. 
i'  believe  some  of  my  disineruishcd  col- 
leag:iie.3  may  find  .some  of  my  suggestions 
of  inlei'cst— particularly  these  relating 
to  some  of  our  oih.er  ovcr.sea  programs: 

Statemfkt  of  Hor>'.  Ricu.^nD  L    OTTiNcrn,  of 
New  York.  Bifore  the  House  Committee 

ON    FoRKIG.N'    Ai-r.MRS    ON    THE    PE.'kCE    CORPS 

AuiiioRi/ATio.-J,  June  3,  19G5 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Ailairs 
Committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
pre.Kcnt  some  observations  on  tlie  Peace 
Corps. 

As  I  suppose  you   know,   I   am   the  first 
Peace  Corps  Congressman,  proving  that  serv- 
ice v.-ith  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  necessarily 
a  limit  on  the  horizons  of  those  that  .-erve  at 
least   in   the   2ath   District  of  New   York.    I 
was  privileged  to  be   the  second  staff  m.ein- 
ber    brought    to    the    Peace    Corps    by    Mr. 
Shriver,  after  the  now  Deptity  Director,  Mr. 
Warren  Wig£,ins.     I  took  part  in  drafting  the 
original  Peace  Corps  documents  presented  to 
President  Kennedy  on  the  formation  of  the 
organization    and    then   was    a    part    of   the 
original  Latin  American  staff  of  the  Peace 
Corps.    I  did  the  in-country  explorations  for 
the  first  Peace  Corps  programs  in  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, and  El  Salvador,  then  was  made  Director 
of    Programs    for    the    west    coast    of   South 
America     which     at     that     time     included 
Venezuela,    Colombia.    Ecuador,    Peru,    and 
Chile    with    some    l.GOO    volunteers,    repre- 
senting about  22  percent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  volunteers  in  the  Corps  as  of  a  year 
ago  last  March  when  I  resigned  to  run  for 
Congress. 

My  participation  with  the  Peace  Corps 
was  the  moat,  exciting  and  meaningful  ex- 
perience in  my  life.  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
knov.ledge  I  acquired  and  the  broadening 
of  my  horizons  through  the  Peace  Corps 
work,  nor  just  to  the  fundamental  part  the 
Peace  Corps  played  as  a  basis  for  my  succe.'--s- 
ful  race  for  Congress,  nor  just  to  the  opp^  :- 
lunlty  to  work  in  association  with  the  most 
creative,  dynamic,  and  able  executive  I  have 
ever  met,  Sargent  Shriver,  or  such  outstand- 
ing a.ssociates  as  Warren  Wiggins,  Jack 
"Vaughn  who  was  eventually  my  immediate 
superior  and  is  now  our  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  America,  Bill  Moyers  who 
I    believe    needs    no    identification,    Frank 


WilUams  now  our  Aniba:sailor  to  ECOSOC. 
and  other  tremendously  capable  people  as- 
sociated v/ith  the  Ijeginning  of  tlie  orga- 
iiizattoJi. 

The  thing  that  stands  out  for  me  from  my 
Peace  Corps  cxilericnce  was  the  really  unique 
op'poruinity  In  life  to  sec  a  dreain  come  true. 
I  had  worked  as  a  lawyer  in  Latin  America 
^iiid    traveled    widely    in    other    developing 
"countries  of  the  world.     I  had  worked  lor  a 
year  with  the  foreign  assistance  prouram  un- 
der the  luurnalional  Coupcraiion  Adnimi';- 
U'ation,'  now  AID,  and  I  had  seen  a  go  id  dc;d 
of    how    our    ollicial    establishment    abroad 
operates.     I  saw  a  tremendous  vacuum  in  our 
one'rations  abroad  in  that  none  of  our  cfiorts 
w'ere  reachingJ-he  people,  the  ordinary  fjeiple 
who  will  determine  the  ultimate  fate  of  these 
countries,    the    millipns    who    populate    the 
Slums  that  ring  the  major  cities  in  all  these 
countries,  the  millions  more  who  are  peas- 
ants and  populate  the  countryside.     I  know 
all  of  you  have  traveled  widely  in  these  coun- 
tries and  have  seen   for  yourseLyc^  the  de- 
plorable condition.s  of  undernourishti^ont.  in- 
adequate (nothing  and  housing,  deprivation 
Of  educat'ional  opportunity,  and  absence  of 
hope  for  the  future  in  which  live  and  su.fcr 
.the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  tire  world 
in  these  countries.    I  dreiuned,  when  I  saw 
these  conditions,  of  a  U.S.  effort  that  would 
really   get  to   these    people,    work    with   and 
among  them,  help  them  achieve  some  small 
nieasiire    of    progress    and    encouragement. 
And  I  was  privile,.ed   to  be  part  of  such   a 
program    in    the   Peace    Corps    and    see   this 
dream  m.-ilerlalize   into  a  Wonderful  reality. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  experience. 

I  would  like  to  delve  for  a  few  minute?  into 
the  Peace  Cnrps  success  story,  for  the  Peace 
Corps  was  a  pioneer  venture.  It  tried  out 
many  new  idca.s  and  concepts  of  foreign  serv- 
ice. I  think  that  in  iUs  4  years  of  operation 
it  has  pro\cn  many  of  these  new  approache.? 
to  be  valid,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  valid 
not  just  for  the  Peace  Corps  but  for  our  entire 
overseas  effort. 

As  I  alluded  before,  the  most  important 
innovation  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  my  opinion 
was  1 4  extend  our  foreign  involvement  for 
the  ftrst  time  to  the  people,  to  the  masses 
in  the  slums  and  in  the  countryside.  All  of 
our  efforts  in  the  past  had  been  directed  to- 
ward covernments  and  was  centered  in  the 
major"cities,  our  assistance  was  directed  too 
frequently  for  the  short  term  political  pur- 
po.ses  of  "persuading  those  governments  to 
say  nice  things  about  us  or  to  vote  with  tis 

in"  the  UN.  ' 

Now,  in  mv  view,  the  future  courre  of  the 
developing  countries.  In  \«hich  the  great 
battle  betv.-een  the  subjuga'tion  of  commu- 
nism and  the  freedom  of  democracy  is  tak- 
ing place,  depends  little  on  what  these  gov- 
ernments think  of  us  or  whether  they  vote 
with  us  in  international  bodies.  Many  of 
tlie  governments  are  anathema  to  their  own 
people.  Most  represent  a  small  artisocracy 
within  the  country  and  are  in  no  sense  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  they  serve,  even 
in  many  countries  where  the  forms  of  elec- 
tive process  are  observed. 

The  future  of  these  countries,  in  my  opin- 
ion, depends  on  whether  the  masses  of  starv- 
ing, deprived  people  see  some  progress  which 
touches  their  lives  under  a  non-Communist 
society.  No  matter  how  much  material  aid 
we  give  to  or  through  the  Government,  no 
matter  what  nice  or  nasty  things  the  Gov- 
ernment mavjKay  about  us,  if  these  great 
masses  do  nefexperience  progress  and  change 
affecting  their  lives,  the  chance  that  they 
will  turn  to  communism  in  desperation  is 
cr-  t  and  imminent. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  affecting  the  lives  of 
;lieae  people.  The  progress  may  not  be  great 
HI  material  terms,  but  it  Is  a  change  tiiey 
can  see  and  feel  and  touch  and  smell.  And  it 
is  change  which  they  can  identify  with  the 
United  States.  The  change  may  take  the 
form    of    better    crops,    or    construction    ol 
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privys  or  a  new  schooiluju.se  or  aqueducts 
to  bring  fresh  water.  Whatever  it  is,  how- 
•■evcr  small,  it  takes  phicc  right  in  the  com- 
munity, Aud  whatever  It  is.  the  people  of 
the  community  have  become  involved  in 
producing  the  change,  which  in  itself  may 
often  be  the  most  signihcant  progress. 

The  big  dam,  the  big  electric  plant,  the  big 
fertilizer  plant,  we  help  finance  through  the 
Government,  even  the  help  we  give  through 
American  private  cnterpri.'-.e  as  important  as 
such  as-,istancc  may  be,  is  KCldom  something 
llicse  masses  r>f  j.eoplo  become  a  part  of  or 
identify  with  us  or  with  their  a,spirationfi. 
I'rcquently.  what  it  means  to  them  more 
than  anything  else  is  assistance  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  they  s.ee  as  the  source  of  their 
oppression.  But  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
they  see  and  feel  as  a  part  of  tiieir  daily 
lives. 

I  think  there  v.otUd  be  many  advantages 
to  us  lo  identity  more  wi'h  the  hopes  and 
a-'pirations  of  the  common  pet^plc  in  all  of 
our  foreign  endeavors,  to  move  the  Embassy 
and  AID.  U.SIA.  and  Intelligence  people  out 
into  the  villages  and  into  the  f^lums.  I  think 
it  would  achieve  much  more  meaningful  re- 
sults developmentally,  results  with  which 
the  people  could  identify.  And  I  think  it 
would  have  subsidiary  advantages  of  puttirig 
our  overrieas  establishment  in  closer  touch 
with  the  people  so  that  the  inform  -.lion  we 
rec«ved  at  home,  from  the  President  on 
down,  would  be  more  accurate  and  repre- 
sentative cf  the  true  conditions  in  the^e 
countries. 

I  wonder,  for  ocrmple,  v.heiher  the  infor- 
mation received  by  the  President  from  tlie 
Dominican  Republic  would  have  been  the 
same  if  our  oversea  establishment  had  been 
in  meaningful  contact  with  the  people  in- 
;.tcad  of  concentrated  in  the  capital  city, 
talking  to  and  living  with  the  bigwitas  oi 
government  and  industry   in  the  country. 

Associated  v.ith  the  dispersion  of  the  Peace 
Corps  throughout  the  countryside  and  in  the 
city  slums,  is  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Cjrp.^ 
volunteers  and  staff  live  modfftly  abro.-,d. 
m  kcepint?  with  the  way  of  life  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  work,  the  schooUeaclier  or 
the  agricultural"  agent  or  the  social  worker: 
that  they  get  paid  on  the  :amc  basis;  that 
they  conie  not  to  advi.-e  or  direct,  but  to  do 
wliat  a  requesting  local  agency  would  like 
help  doing,  under  its  direction,  and  the  way 
the  loc.il  agency  wants  to  do  it.  The  image 
of  the  big  American  coming  to  tell  the  poor, 
ignorant,  backward  local  how  to  do  things, 
attempting  to  liave  him  adopt  our  ways, 
living  better  than  the  most  affluent  within 
the  country,  living  ap.Tt — these  have  been 
e-,onnous  barriers  to  our  succossful  opera- 
tion abroad.  The  Peace  Corps  modesty  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  its  success.  I  wonder 
,  if  some" of  this  experience  isn't  transferable 
to  our  other  programs 


One    of    the    principal    inno\-ations    of 


Peace  Corps  and  a  major  factor  in  its  suc- 
cess has  been  its  rrcruitmcnt  and  selection 
of  volunteers.  I  think  the  Peace  Corps  has 
proved  that  to  be  e;fectivc  in  a  primitive 
countrv  wliere  people  don't  wear  shoes  or 
have  adequate  clothing,  don't  know  how  to 
dispose  of  HTWr  human  v.-aste.=  .  end  don't 
know  anything  about  healthy  child-care 
practices,"  in  these  countries  you  don't 
necessarily  need  the  highest  level  technicians 
and  dedication  means  a  lot.  In  fact.  I  think 
otir  overall  experience  abroad  has  shown  that 
working  with  priniitive  conditions,  the  high 
level  technicUui  will  frequently  become  ''ery 
frustrated  because  of  the  inability  to  utilise 
c*  transfer  his  sophisticated  knowledge. 
%'iere.t.s  the  younger,  more  flexible  American 
can  adapt  better  and  is  more  Cifective  in 
communicating  what  he  does  know. 

I  wonder.  litting  into  what  I  have  said 
above,  if  we  shouldn't  be  looking  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  less  on  technical  expertise 
and  more  on  people  of  siiphtly  lower  level 
skills,  perhaps  somewhere  between  the  pres- 


ent AID  technician  and  the  avcrarre  Peace 
Corps  volunteer,  who  would  be  willing  to 
woik  in  the  slum.s  and  in  the  countr\side. 
whoso  principal  motivation  would  be  service 
ratlier  than  pay,  and  who  would  be  willing 
to  undergo  physical  depri  w-it  lon.s  of  living 
conditions  in  order  to  be  more  cnective  m 
his  overseas  worV:. 

Training  has  been  another  key  factor  in 
tlie  Peace  Corps  success.  I  thinl:  the  Peace 
Corps  has  shown  the  value  of  taking  several 
months  out  of  a  man's  .service  to  prepare  him 
for  his  o".  er.-.eas  experience,  both  in  terms 
of  his  cffectlvencs.'?  abroad  and  in  terms  oi 
climln  itmg  so-called  culture  shock.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  v.ith  ail  overseaa 
operations,  public  or  pri.atc.  has  Ix^en  com- 
munications, for  in,stance.  Mtmy  an  excel- 
lent technici.m  has  pone  abroad  and  has 
found  him-self  unable  to  communicate  h's 
knowledge  or  apply  it  to  the  cultural  condi- 
tions he  found  abroad. 

This  year  at  the  hearings  of  my  commi.'- 
tce    the"^  Banking  andiCurrency  Committee, 
on 'an  aiuhonzation  l^Wincreased  funds  for 
the  Inter-Amorici^n  Bank.lH.R.  4!)),  I  asked 
Secretary  Thomas  Mann  how  AID -was  doing 
on  language  proficiency  of  its  L;itin  American   • 
personnel.     His  replv,  ^u4)mitted  for  the  rec- 
ord shocked  me.    The  detail.-  fj-e  pnnteo  on  ^ 
page  292  of  tho.-e  hearings  and  indicate  that 
of  8G9  direct  hire  and  other  ar»ency  persoiiOel 
•ibro.d     some   5G6   or   more    tiian   65   percent 
had  r.itings  of  le.■^s   than   S-3  which   is  de- 
scribed as  fluency  to  demonstrate  "sufTicieir. 
control   of   the   structure   and   adequate    ".o- 
cabulary   to  handle   re-^preiicntation   require- 
ments   "and    professional    discu.-sions    withm 
one  or  more  special  fields.  "     There  were  stiil 
175  of  the=e  people,  or  about  20  percent  witn 
no  knowledge  of  the  lang'iiage  at  all  and  201 
with   ratmgs  of   S-l.  the   most   rudimentary 
knowledge  ol  words  and  phri.ses. 

Toeether  this  constitutes  more  than  4.3 
percent  of  our  direct  nire  personnel  in  Latin 
America  who  cannot  communicate  in  the 
la:.gu:i|Lpi  the  country,  and  this  is  not  tak- 
me'^in-o  account  the  376  contractor  person- 
nel overseas  f<jr  whom  I  am  sure  the  record 
of  lany;u&ee  fluency  is  mucii  less  and.  of 
course.the  countries  in  which  English  is  the 
spoken  language.  If  this  is  so  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  the  relatively  easy  languages  of 
Spanisli  and  Portuguese  are  .'poken,  I  can 
just  imagine  the  statistics  in  the  other  pans 
of  the  world.  I  don't  think  anyone  should 
iDe  sent  overseas  without  at  least  an  S-2  rat- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  country. 

But  communications  mvolves  much  more 
than  language.  I  have  seen  the  best  mean- 
ing and  most  able  of  technicians  fail  over- 
seas for  lack  of  understandiiig  of  the  culture 
of  the  country.  Take  the  North  Americans. 
and  I've  seen"  many  of  them,  who  become 
completely  exasperate'd  over  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican's different  sense  of  time.  I've  seen  our 
people  wash  their  hands  of  dealings  with 
Latins  on  this  account.  This  comes  from 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  time  sense 
c^f  the  cu'.ture.  and  one  who  has  proper  prep- 
aration for  working  in  a  Latm  culture  come5 
to  understand   their  way   of  working. 

What  I  used  to  do  when  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  Latin  official  was  to  wliikir.gly 
ask  whefner  our  appointment  was  on  -tiempo 
Latino"  or  "liempo  Norteamericanu  " — lA-.'.in 
Am.erican  time  or  North  Am.erican  time 
Then  if  we  agreed  on  Latin  time.  Id  be  an 
hour  late.  too.  and  everyone  would  "oe  happy. 
Similarly  I  have  .seen  U.S.  technicians  ren- 
der themselves  unconsciously  totally  inef- 
fective because  they  used  gestures,  quite  nat- 
ural in  our  society,  but  highly  offensive  in 
the  foreign  culture.  Without  realizing  it. 
our  people  would  gravely  insult^the  Latins 
with  whom  they  were  working,  by  pomtmg 
at  them  for  instance  in  emphasizing  some 
matter  of  particular  importance.  The  vol- 
unteers are  prepared  in  these  matters  and 
know  what  to  expect. 
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The  Peace  Corps  h:T.s>I  bciieve,  the  lowest 
return  rate  of  nny  ajzeiu  y  workiinv  overseas. 
pviblic  or  private.  This  low  remrn.  with  Us 
toacorail:.n'.  econ!<nnie: ,  is  clue  largely  to  ilio 
c  rtiul  i>rtpai-iUi(  II  Uaiiag  training  and  tUo 
Eolectiou  out  bel'ore  they  go  overseas  ot'  peo- 
ple ui-.fit  for  oversells  service.  We  have  do^.e 
ivai_-Ii  to  uvoid  Io?s  by  way  of  cviltiiral  shock 
bcciiiise  our  peop'c  know  vhat,  to  expect  itnd 
gCL  praciiciil  Eiinuli.'.cd  training  tcforo  they 
Icrive.  or  Latin  American  proerams,  usually  in 
Puerto  R'co.  We  have  i  voided  ^ro..t  lu'^s 
through  illness  by  prepr.rlng  tlie  voltniLcers 
with  know  lodge  of  the  d:-er.-os  to  wlUch  they 
\t'iU  be  suhjccL  and  proper  prevoju.nivc  moas- 
\irc.=.  I  fhink  thfe  experience  with  the  value 
of  training  is  an  invaluable  Ics' on  fir  r.ll  of 
our  overseas  oper:;tions. 

The  chief  Umilation  on  the  eiTectiveness  of 
tliG'Peace  Corps  as  an  insi,ritnient  of  develop- 
ment, in  my  Mew,  is  the  numbers  of  people 
it" can  .--.cad.  It  v.c  are  lo  have  a  meaningful 
elfect  on©ie  development  of  the  developin.L^ 
nat:oiis  by  working  in  the  slums  and  Mi- 
lages, v,e  will  need  many  more  people  than  we 
:ire  £,c;xUiig  now  throuth  the  Peace  Corps. 
Indeed,  wo  cotild  probably  lose'  our  whole 
cadre  cf  iSoOO  volunteers  who  v.ie  serving 
now  worhlv.ide  iust  in  the  villages  and  slvim.- 
of  India  alone,  and  stiil  leave  the  country  ol 
India  largely  imorvered.  In  my  view,  witn 
the  background  of  Peace  Corps  success,  we 
Should  be  looking  for  ways  to  vp.stly  expand 
our  success  through  the'  Peace  Corps  ratliej,- 
than  encuuraging  it  to  level  off. 

I  cerlainlv  do  not  propose  tli.tt  ^  iiicrease 
numbers  of  volunteers  by  lowering  our  siand- 
ard.s.  The  Pface  Corps  has  learned  dramati- 
callv  that  the  more  volunteers  there  are 
abroad,  the  rncrc  important  it  is  to  have 
hi^'ho.'^r  qu.litv.  Throvr,-'-'-cut  the  years,  it 
has  stifTened  rather  tiinri  relaxed  its  stand- 
ards, and  properly  so.  What  we  do  need  to  do 
is  find  ways  or  attvacling  more  highly  qual- 
ified pocpie.  for  the  demand  for  volunteers 
and  the  frrowth  in  demand  hr.=  alv.  ay::  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  and  i'.n  growth. 

I  have  three  Kuggtstions  in  this  regard. 
Tlie  first  is  to  start  utilizing  higher  level 
technicians  than  the  a.erage  present  volun- 
teer In  a  program  somewhere  half  way  be- 
tween the  nresent  AID  and  Peace  Corps  prjj- 
grams.  as  I  have  previously  suggested.  To 
crmpen'=ate  for  the  higher  earning  power  and 
fTcat  economic  requirements  such  pecp^le 
have    in   the    United   States,    and   still    have 

them  live  r.t  appropriately  modest  levels 
abroad,  vou  might  consider  increasing  the 
readjustment  allowance  paid  them  upon  rc- 
ttirning  home.  This  measure  would  open  a 
vast  new  resource  of  highl|Lqualiiied  people 
to  the  Peace  Corps  potential. 

Another  method  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  qualified  volunteers  would  be  to  ma,ke 
eligible     for    Peace     Corps    service     married 
couples  with  minor  children  where  both  par- 
ents are  willing  to  serve.    We  have  had  some 
experience   with   such   family   volunteers   in 
instances  where  couples  overseas  have  chil- 
dren  during   their   service,    and   they   have 
worked  out  very  well.     The  volunteer  mother 
i.s    no   more    incapacitated    for    service    than 
are   working    motherr.   in   the   United   States 
and  frequently  there  is  much   to  be  gained 
Irrm  having  the  community  observe  the  vol- 
unteer mother's  child  care  techniques.    Tlie 
blessed  event  overseas  always  creates  a  feel- 
inc  of  empathy  between  the  volunteers  and 
the  community  and  a  feeling  of  empathy  be- 
tween   the    Peace    Corps    mother    and    local 
wrm.en.     There   are   tmdoubtedly   thourancis 
of  families  in  the  United  States  who  wotild 

serve  and  serve  well  if  they  were  given  the 
opportunity    to    do   so.    Obviousily.    there 

would  be  a  slight  increase  in  per-volunteer 

cofct,     but    I    thlnR    tlie     cost     would     be     well 
•worth  it. 

A   third  way   to   tap   more  qualined   people 

for  volunteer  service  would  be  to_  permit 
Peace  Corps  service  successfully  completed 


as  an  alternative  to  miUtary  sct|vice.  In- 
deed, I  have  always  been  di.sturl*d  at  the 
number  of  highly  cn'p.blc  peopia  who.  by 
one  means  or  another,  are  ahle  to  avoid  na- 
tional service  altogetner,  be  it  froir  pursuing 
education,  Irom  physical  handicajs  or  from 
other  Fources. 

I  thii'.k  it'iortrworth  exploring  \  require- 
ment of  uni- cisal  national  .service  1  hat  would 
aop^fy  to  evcrvonc  in  the  country,  regardless 
of  re.'sonnbU:'  physical  or  mental  handicap-s 
and  pel  haps  permit  a  choice,  for  tl  ose  quali- 
tird,  cr  meeting  their  cbligati  lu  either 
thro^igli  the  Peace  Corps,  work  ii  the  pov- 
erty program  or  through  militarj   service. 

Almost  every  handicapped  pei  :on  could 
play  a  useful  role  in  somrf^i^.specl  of  one  or 
another  of  these  programs,  and  it  is  my 
feeling  that  service  in  any  of  t  lem  is  as 
valuable  as  in  any  of  the  olhci  s.  E.Kcep- 
tions  would,  of  course,  have  to  b'  made  for 
peri- ids  of  national  emergency  an(  ,  at  times, 
some  quota  system  might  have  to  ae  .applied. 
This  would  permit  men  and  w<  men,  par- 
ticuhrly  those  vvho  plan  to  go  ii  ito  profes- 
.<:.ions  such  as  r.icdicine  or  law  tliat  reqtiire 
long  educational  periods."  to  be  a'  ailable  for 
useful  service.  Many  of  these  jeopie^now 
feel  thev  cannot  afford  to  sacrif  ce  4  years 
from  their  professional  training  for  Peace 
Corps  or  poverty  and  military  service,  but 
would  enthusiastically  perform  one  2-year 
s'.int  in  any  of  these  services. 

Perhaps  the  ccmmiltce  will  thifik  of  other 
ways  in  which  t'le  supply  of  qual  hed  vohm- 
tccrs  could  he  expanded.  One  additional 
Euergestlon  to  get  more  noncoll  ego  .skilled 
workers  into  the  Peace  Corps,  for  example,  is 
to  permit  longer  training  periods  for  them. 

If  we  are  to  capitalize  on  the  jiood  results 
of  the  I'eace  Corps,  and  really  ice  it  make 
a  cli2'crence  for  the  developing  caimtries  and 
for  otHtrolc  with  respect  to  then,,  the  num- 
bers ofNoUnUecrs  and  volunteer -type  work- 
er.s  shouVl  be  incrca^d  substantially. 

still  anvthcr  factor  in  the  Peace  Corps  .'suc- 
cess   btory^'ts    the   apolitical    WVsis   on    which 
Peace    Corps    assistan^-e    is    givcnl      We    have 
made  it  clear  that  the  voiuntccfs  are  being 
sent  to  help  the  people  to  achia\e  their  as- 
pirations for  development,  not  as:  tools  of  our 
foreign  poliQj'.    Tlie  fact  that  tht  volunteers 
wore  permitted  to  stay  in  Ghana  evcnd^■hile 
we    were    having    severe    political    diflicullies 
with   the   Ghanian   Ooverninf  nt,   or   recently 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  ^anama  din- 
ing  the  crises   there,  is   an  impfcruuit  dem- 
onstration of  their  apolitical  najture— and  a 
very    important   factor   in   theiP  acceptance 
abroad  even  during  periods  of  critical  rela- 
tion.'.hips  with  the   United   States.     As  Dean 
Rusk     stated     upon    the     formation    of     the 
Peace  Corp.'-.  if  the  organization'  is  ever  used 
as  a  tool  of  our  foreign  policy  it  would  in- 
stantly lose  its  foreign  policy  effectiveness. 

Here  again  is  a  principle  thait  could  well 
be  extended  to  our  otlier  ueveltprnental  ef- 
forts. Many  countries  find  our  developmen- 
tal assistance  suspect  because  if  is  used  for 
short-term  political  goals  as  a  td<jl  of  foreign 
policy,  to  be  increased  as  an  inducement  for 
the  govcnimeat  to  perform  or  refrain  from 
some  act  to  meet  our  policy  objectives  and  to 
be  withdr,iwu  or  reduced  a.s  ft  rebuke  for 
actn  upon  which  we  frown. 

The  people  in  thc.-e  count  rie$  distrust  as- 
sisUnce  so  government-connected  and  which 
is  subject  to  termination  for  political  rea- 
sons to  their  detriment.  Handling  develop- 
mental ftmds  in  such  a  political  manner  de- 
tracts seriously  from  their  acceptance  abroad 
and  from  the  cilectiveuess  with  which  dcvel- 
opmentea   projects  can  be  carried  out. 

I  think  we  should  divorce  completely  our 
developmenlal  funds  from  iJUlitics.  using 
them  only  to  pursue  otir  own  long-term  self- 
interest  ol  aicilug  the  people  of  tlie  develop- 
ing countries  to  help  them.selves  and  experi- 
ence moaningfni  progres.s  under  non-Com- 
munist  auspices.  The  only  suitable  alterna- 
tive, as  I  see  it,  is  the  less  ^desirable  one 


of  funncling  most  or  all  of  otir  developmental 
/unds  through  international  organisations  as 
Senator  Fulbriciit  has  suggested. 

A  good  ex:im;)le  of  the  inrrcased  effective- 
ness of  the  Peace  Corps  because  of  its  apolit- 
ical nature  was  our  recent  experience  in  the 
Dominican  Repulilic.     The  vohuucers  were 
accepted  and  trusted  by  both  .sides  because 
of    their    solely    developmental    ro\c.     While 
our  forces  v.'cro  landing  and  occupying  parts 
of  Santo  Dcnilo-t^o  in  the  ml:!' t  of  the  civil 
v/ar.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  working  in 
hospitals    .serving    both    .sides,    distributing 
food,   moving  back  and   forth   between  the 
lines,     Because  the  volunteers'  commi^ieiit 
to  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
total,  their  acceptance  was  total.     Tliis  cl.d 
not  happen  simply  because  the  volunteers 
had    built    up   a    reservoir    of    good    will   or 
because  they  were  nice  guys.     It  happened 
because    the    Dominican    people    have    very 
basic,  legitimate  aspirations  to  improve  their 
lives  and  because  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
were   helping    those    aspirations    come    true, 
with  patently  no  ax  to  grind. 

Indeed,  in  this  aspect,  the  fact  that  voUm- 
tecrs  V\ere  permitted  to  stay  despite  state- 
ments by  some  of  them  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  critical  of  the  actions  cf  the 
administration  was  a  great  demonstration  of 
our  free  speech  and  a  very  helpful  demon- 
stration of  the  apolitical  nature  of  the  vol- 
unteer e.Torts;  it  substantially  increased 
their  acceptance  and  ellectivene.-s.  despite 
the  fact  that  it  may  have  bern  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  the  U.S.  policies  being  exe- 
cxited. 

These  volunteers  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, like  the  10,000  other  volunteer:; 
around  the  world,  are  not  stiper  men  or 
women  with  extraordinary  powers.  They 
ha\e  no  wand  they  can  wave  to  permit  the 
developing  countries  to  leapfrog  centuries 
of  progress.     The  only  magic  they  possess  is 

the  magic  of  concern,  of  caring  enough  to 
act.  As  they  help  on  the  people's  own  terms, 
within  their  own  capabilities,  the  volunteers 
learn  as  much  as  they  teach.  But  if  any  of 
you  doubt  that  the  volunteers'  work  is  ef- 
fective, that  they  have  struck  a  deep  chord 
through  their  activities,  I  hope  yott  will  visit 
the  volunteers,  if  you  haven't  already,  the 
next  time  you  go  overseas,  that  you  will  get 
away  fromthe  principal  avenues  of  the  cap- 
ital city  and  see  for  yovirsclves. 

Yovi  will  come  back  convinced,  as  I  am, 
not  just  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  effective  and 
iniportanl.  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  instrumentalities  we  have  in  our 
work  abroad — and  that  many  of  the  inno- 
vations of  the  Peace  Corps  are  worthy  ot 
emulation  in  our  other  programs. 

Before   I   close,   I   should   like   to   say  just 
a  word  about  some  of  the  specific  matters 
that  have  been  raised  by  tlie  Peace  Corps 
before  this  committee  and  in  the  other  body. 
First,    I    fehould    like    to    express    profound 
liopc    that    you    will    not    follow    tlie    other 
body's  untoward  amendment  that  would  de- 
prive either  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  poverty 
program  of  Mr.  Shriver's  sertices.     While  I 
wotild  not  lor  a  moment  hesitate  t-o  acknowl- 
edge that  the  jejb  of  heading  either  organi- 
zation  is   a    full-time   occupation   and   then 
some   for  any   ordinary   individual.   I   would 
plead  that  Mr.  Sliriver  simply  does  not  tit 
that  category.     He   has  performed   miracles 
with  both  organizations.    Somehow  he  man- 
ages  to  stay  on   top  of  everything   in   both 
agencies  and  to  keep  both  organizations  in- 
fused with  enthusiasm  and  achieving  prog- 
ress with  the  help  of  Hie  excellent  stalls  with 
which  he  has  surrounded  himself.     So  long 
as  he  is  willing  to  give  so  much  of  him.self  to 

run  both  organizations  so  well,  I  would  hope 
we  ;5i:ould  not  deprive  cither  of  these  orga- 
nizations or  the  country  of  his  valuable 
leadership. 

Second.  I   understand  that  the  <5ther  body 
has  imposed  a  flat   5-year  limitation  on  all 

Peace  Corps  staff  service.    While  the  Peice 
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Corps  has  operated  on  the  very  healthy  prin- 
ciple that  its  staff  should  go  in,  up.  and  out, 
1  think  such  management  principles  arc  far 
better  handled  with  ficxibility  at  the  execu- 
tive level  than  by  rigid  fiat  of  Irglslation. 
There  are  sure  to  be  instances  where  valuable 
executives  shoult^  ftay  beyond  5  years  — for 
example  if  a  cnur.lry  director's  service  were 
to  tciminate  in  tltie  irr^dst  of  a  cris.s  such  as 
occurred  in  tlie  Dtuninican  Republic  or  Pan- 
ama. And  it  scciis  totally  unreasonable  to 
CNpcct  career  clcrpcal  stalf  to  follow  the  in, 
up.  and  out  philotecphy. 

With  respect  ih  the  Foreign  ycrvicc  P.e- 
scrve  request  nuWle  by  the  agency,  again  it 
seems  to  me  a  mlsUike  to  ajiply  this  to  the 
clerical  staff.  They  are  career  people  and 
should  not  be  dc|iied  the  protection  of  civil 
service. 

With  respect  to  the  executive  staff,  because 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Peace  Corps  service, 
I  think  an  exemption  fi'om  civil  service  is 
quite  appropriate.  Peace  Corps  executive 
service  requires  Special  types  of  people  not 
ordinarily  availahjle  through  civil  service  and 
makes  extraordiiiary  demands  for  sacrifice. 
For  instance,  dtjring  the  first  year  of  the 
Peace,  Corps  I  was  out  of  the  country  travel- 
ing ar  7  mcmthsi  and  almost  without  excep- 
lionlworked  a  7-iday  week,  more  olten  than 
not  14  or  more  j  hours  a  day.  There  were 
several  stretches  |v.hen  the  whole  stail  worked 
around  the  clock  completely.  Furthermore, 
all  executive  stolff  should  and  m.ost  do  ex- 
pect to  do  an  overseas  stint. 

Tlie  Peace  Corps  has  a.sked  for  more  liberal 


research    funds 
bodv.     I   think 


:han    a. lowed    by    the    other 
its   request   is   justified   and 


ences  with  the 
Corps  research, 
dcrtakcn    by    K 


Will'  be  glad  to  tell  you  some  of  my  experi- 


bciieficial  rciu'.t*  of  Peace 
For  exampK\  a  project  un- 
cw  York  UnipcrsUy  while  I 
was  working  wilh  the  Peace  Cor})s  revealed 
that  voluntecr.s  have  defined  cycles  of  ex- 
hiliration  and  depression  in  their  work. 
After  about  3  Months  of  service,  in  particu- 
hu".  it  was  shoUn  that  a;mo.<=t  all  volunteers 
had  a  serious  letdown.  This  wa.s  a  period 
when  their  exaggerated  hopes  for  accomplish- 
ment.were  frtlstrated.  the  bloom  of  initial 
excitement  w.-Js  oti  the  rose,  yet  a  period 
before'  the  volunteers  were  able  to  achieve 
identifiable  prbgrcss. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  conferences  were 
Institut^'d  at  this  point  of  service  at  which 
voUinteers  could  ascertain  that  their  frus- 
tialions  were  shared  by  their  colleagues  and 
were  not  personal  failures— and  they  could 
devise  together  new  approacbcs  for  attack- 
ing their  common  problems.  Tliis  helped 
enormously  to  hurdle  a  serious  impediment 
to  volunteer  effectiveness.  Dozens  of  addi- 
tional exiunples  cotild  be  given  of  this  kind 
ot  research  that  was  directly  beneficial  to 
operations,  maximiiiing  cficclivcncss  and 
minimizing  coshs. 

I  think,  too.  that  if  the  Peace  Corps  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  successful  innovator  in  for- 
eign policy,  research  is  an  essential  element 
to  verify  its  experimentation. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Si:)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Cohman)  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
ixpi'e.s.<5  my  very  deep  concern  over  the 

future  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  new- 
youth  opportunity  center  program, 
whi'-'i  'las  been  endangered  by  the  denial 

Of  the  Dcpartmcnfs  icqucst  for  addi- 


tional funds  in  1966  to  expand  the  financ- 
ing of  this  program.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rejected  this  request  becatase  of 
con.sideiations  relating  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment's internal  procedures  in  the 
disbursing  of  funds  rather  than  because 
of  any  opposition  to  the  youth  opportu- 
nity contci's  pro-ram.  itself.  I  do  not 
quarrel  witii  the  committees  concern 
over  Vvhcthcr  this  expenditure  should 
come  from  general  funds  or  from  special 
trust  funcl^-.,  but  I  do  s^ate  emphatically 
that  these  technical  considerations 
.should  not  be  allov.ed  to  destroy  thi.s 
in-op,ram  in  its  first  promising  stage  cf 
development. 

These  centers  were  created  within  the 
Emplovment  Service  system  in  response 
to  tlio  recognition  that  undereducated. 
un-killed,  and  undcr;n  ivilct-'cd  youth  re- 
quire .sijecirJ  services  if  they  are  to  find 
and  hold  a  steady  job.  Even  relatively 
lov.'-lcvcl  jobs  often  require  more  educa- 
tion and  disciplined  work  attitudes  and 
habits  than  these  ycutlh'=  have  acquired, 
and  automation  and  technological 
changes  have  all  but  eliminated  the  un- 
.<killed,  semiskilled,  and  entry-level  jobs 
that  youth  have  traditionally  sought. 
To  assist  unemployed  youth  in  .solving 
their  growing  problems  in  gaining  -em- 
jjlovmcnt.  the  youtli  orporttinity  center 
concept  was  developed.  Tlie  result  has 
been  to  make  service  to  youth  an  identi- 
fiable and  more  dvnamic  program  in  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service. 

Although  special  efforts   nnd   services 
will  be  directed  to  disadvant.»ged  youth, 
all  youth  aged  16  through  21  will  be  en- 
couraged to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
centers.     Tliey  will  be  offered  all  of  the 
counseling,    testing,    labor    information 
and    job    development    and    placement 
sei-vices  available  at  the  center.     When 
all  of  the  planned  centers  are  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  the  areas  they 
serve  will  contain  about  55  percent  of  all 
youth   in  the   labor   forces.     The   other 
45  percent  of  the  youth  population  will 
be  served  by  local  public  employment  of- 
fices.   As  an  integral  part  of  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center  program,  the  same 
services  planned  for  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers  will  be  adapted  for  the  youth 
served  in  these  offices.     The  same  high 
quality  of  service  will  be  offered  to  all 
youth,  no  matter  where  they  are  served. 
In  the  initial  phase  of  this  program, 
the  Department  of  Labor  plans  to  estab- 
lish some  200  centers  in  105  areas  with 
at  least  one  in  every  State.    Thirty-four 
of  them  have  already  opened  and  are 
helping  young  people  to  find  temporary 
and  permanent  employment,  as  well  as 
providing  counseling,  testing,  and  other 
services.    Youth  are  also  being  referred 
by  them  to  training  opportunities  un- 
der   the    Manpower    Development    and 
Training  Act,  work-training  programs  in 
the    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps,    Job 
Corps  camps  and  residences,  and  other 
community   and   government   programs 
which  can  assist  5'oung  people  in  becom- 
ing employable. 
But  now  there  is  a  danger  that  new 

centers  will  be  unable  to  open  and  those 
already  in  operation  will  have  to  close 
their  doors  if  a  way  cannot  be  found  to 
finance  the  continuance  of  this  program. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  district  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  Youth  Op- 
portunity Center  approved  to  serve  San 
Fernando  and  Pacoima.  We  have 
worked  hard  to  convince  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  these  communities 
both  need  and  welcome  such  a  center. 
The  California  Department  of  Employ- 
ment, which  will  operate  the  center,  has 
promised  that  qualified  members  of 
the.se  communities  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
work  of  these  centers.  It  would  be  in- 
tolerable if  the  funds  for  this  center  w  ere 
now  to  be  denied. 

The  youth  of  om-  country  are  its  most 
valuable  resource.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  salvage  those  young  persons, 
who,  through  poverty,  disadvantage,  or 
misfortune,  have  failed  to  develop  occu- 
pationally  and  educationally  to  the  point 
where  they  can  make  a  satisfying  and 
productive  economic  adjustment.  We 
must  not  neglect  those  youth  who  need 
only  a  minimal  amount  of  assistance  to 
become  fully  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  Youth  Opportunity  Centers 
can  make  a  great  contribution  to  "this 
goal  and  I  believe  there  shotild  and  must 
be  a  method  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
this  program. 


VALUE  OF  RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  th«f  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
comments  we  have  heard  from  some  of 
our  colleagues  we  believe  there  is  a  meas- 
urable amount  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  import  and  content  of  section 
101  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  5840.  This  section  author- 
izes under  special  restrictions  rent  sup-  ' 
plements  to  low-income  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  need  of  standard 
housing. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
encourage  and  support  new  construction 
in  an  area  where  such  construction  has 
sadly  lagged.  Rent  supplements  would 
be  restricted  to  housing  which  is  built  by : 
First.  Private  nonprofit  or  a  limited 
dividend  corjwration,  or 

Second.  By  cooperatives  and  financed 
with  mirket  interest  rate  mortgages  in- 
smed  by  FHA  under  section  221  fdl  (3)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

Since  only  relatively  modest  amounts 
of  new  housing  are  being  provided  for 
famihes  of  low  and  moderate  income,  the 
proposed  rent  supplement  program  would 
largely  represent  a  net  addition  to  the 
supply  of  such  housing  and  a  total  in- 
crement in  the  homebuilding  level.  The 
projections  presented  to  the  committee 
anticipated  125,000  units  per  year  over  a 

4-year  period. 

There  are  many  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  presently  in  need  of 
housing  which  is  not  being  built  under 
existing  programs.     Public  housing  has 
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been  of  seme  limited  -liclp  in  some  areas 
and  could  continue  where  supported  by 
the  public  and  where  economically 
leasible. 

'I'he  direct  loan  nro^iam  helF'S  some 
moderate  income  tu'oups  as  docs  the 
i  HMA  special  assistance  particularly 
U'-'-der  the  below  market  intorcot  rate 
incrtsage  iusui-ance  pio;iram.  But  all 
Oi  incse  tostil:er  reacii  only  a  f-rnall  part 
oi  the  low-  and  modcraie-incoine 
i,;iaiiic3. 

The  approach  proposed  iri  section  101 
of  H.R.  5<j40  is  to  assist  a  tenant  to  nev; 
housing  by  paying  on  his  behalf  the  dif- 
ftrcnce  between  what  he  can  reasonably 
aflord  to  pay  and  a  full  fair  rent  of  a 
unit.  Such  a  payment  would  be  called 
a  rerit  supplement.  Under  tlie  proyranr 
the  rent  supplement  is  the  difference  be- 
tv.cen  the  fair  market  rental  for  the  unit 
and  the  amount,  the. family  can  nay 'with 
25  percent  of  its  income. 

To  be  eligible  a  family  would  have  to 
meet  the  following  requirements:  Fir.5t. 
h.e  mu.5L  demonstrate  that  he  cannot  ob- 
tain-standard  privately  ov\ned  housin;? 
for  a  reiit  equal  to  25  perceiij;  of  his  in- 
come. Secondly,  the  eligible  must  be- 
long to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
cias.ses:  elderly,  physically  handicapped, 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  othtr  pub- 
lic improvem^.nit  programs,  or  is  living  in 
substandard  housing.  How  m^ny  peo- 
ple do  we  expect  to  be  eligible  you  might 
well  ask.  Testimony  developed  by  the 
committee  indicates  that  aijproximately 
70.000  are  displaced  annually  by  public 
improvement  programs  who  would  be 
eligible  by  mcome.  Tiiere  arc  approxi- 
mately 1.6  million  elderly  pcr.=:ons  and 
families  within  the  estimated  income 
range  that  would  be  eligible  for  rent  sup- 
plements. Finally,  there  are  an  addi- 
tional 1.8  million  otherwise  eligible  by 
income  who  are  In  inr;-  in  .siib.=;tanciarc! 
housing  presently. 

The  proposed  rem  supplement  pro- 
gram ha.s  several  advanta^e.s.  As  a  fam- 
ily's income  rises,  the  ainount  of  rent 
paid  by  the  family  would  increase  and 
rent  supplement  would  decrease.  Upon 
losing  qualification  the  tenant  could  stay 

on  in  tlie  premises  bv   .sinnply  iiayinET  the 

full       f^tr-       m^i-ket       i-ointr.  TZ'lif?       v  £i  i-i£».t:i<^2'ki^ 
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vrrfial  among  our  builders.  I  think  that  this 
controversy  stems  from  the  fact  tihut  it  is 
not  generally  umlerstood.  Our  builders, 
tieiiiE;  snyiU  busiiie.s.smcii  and  free  anterprise 
people,  ftave  a  ba.sic  dlslru.st  for  anything 
thar  uy*ludes  a  svib.sidy  of  tliis  t]  pc.  The 
the TVociag.  of  cour.'jo,  the  more  .subsidy,  the 
more/Government,  control,  the  less  freedom 
for  Jur  bu.sines-.  and  so  forth  ai  d  so  on. 
iJevri-tliel^ss.  the  22ll(d)(3i-  and  lent  sup- 
ple:n>STV  program  cJn  be  a  tool  ■«  hlch  the 
birMrin-T^-iTfinstry  pfn  ii.se  to  provid  ;  housing 
for  low-Income  'uo'aps  as  a  siibsl  itute  for 
public  housing.  We  feel  tliat  we  'an  build 
more  and  better  housing  for  pcop  c  ia  thi.'s 
way  eonslderiibly  ch^ipcr  than  has  bt'en  the 
rase  under  the  public  housing  put  ern  as  it 
now  exists.  Further,  hr.;  ing  built  1  bese  low 
income  hou:  iv-g  f.icilities  for  pc<  pie  as  a 
part  of  the  commimity,  we  think  that  the 
environment  v.ill  be  more  condtioiv  '  to  mak- 
ing these  people  rc.'?ponsible  racmb  ts  of  the 
conmiuniiy  rather  than  long-term  wards  of 
The  State,  as  ig  too  often  the  ca  e  In  the 
pre.'^ent  public  hoii.smg  separatcc|  institu- 
tions. 


Mr.  SiJC-aker.  I  urue  the  Me 
the  House  to  cor;sider  caiefuUy  t 
of  this  proposal  on  the  basis  of 
'rarn  as  it  is  specifically  drawn 
ited.  It  .should  be  the  judgmer 
body  on  the  Oasis  of  fuct  that  1 
deserves  our  sui^port  and  ih: 
substantial  advance  agairist  the 
of  substandard  hou^l'y. 
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THE  PACIFIC  COMMUNITY 

HEAR   MORE   ABOUT   IT 

■  Mr.  ADAMS..  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr,  H.a'nnaI  msy  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  tho  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gi  intleman 
from  Waslungton':' 

Tirere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.     Mr.  Speaker.  Ihjs  Repie- 

.sentative  ha,s  long  been  calling  for  a 
closer  look  by  niy  fellow  American.?  at 

the  ever  expanding  opportunities  pre- 
.senicd  by  the  tremendous  profSi-e.s.s  now 
being  achieved  in  Asia.  Sadly,  however, 
news  of  Asian  adversity  all  too  pf  ten  ob- 
scures ncw.s  of  Asian  achicvemant.      The 

1-13-I3i3if?i-    ^^ie-w    of    iDi*o5^i-eK3    iitl    JS,s%sl     eoiioi-- 

?£«<i       of       ^».-ir,i-       ill       "^^ic^vi-isinn,        e^can  f  f  oi",  t  ia.  t  loi-i 

OfT        .^/I  El  1  E»  <::  Ci  El  ,        Lc^  l"!  ^i  1  i»  I",        i  J-l        t  t"!  t. 


I  am  therefore  absolutely  delighted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Wa.shington  Post 
saw  fit  to  devote  an  entire""  16-page  sec- 
tion of  its  Sunday,  June  6.  edition  to  this 
■other"  story  of  Asia.  The  section  is 
entitled  '•Pacific  World,"  and  the  open- 
ing headline  proclaims:  "Nations  Rim- 
ming Ocean  Ave  Surging  Ahead."  The 
lead  page  of  the  section  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that.  'An  cct3nomic  revolu- 
tion of  major  importance  is  occurring  in 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  and 
observes  that  they  "are  now  developing 
faster  than  many  of  those  in  the  West- 
ern World."  The  lead  articles  note  fur- 
ther that,  and  I  quote: 

The  Pacific  f^presents  new  frontier  sucic- 
tios,  new  governments  faced  with  the  enor- 
mous f  hallcnge  cf  meeting  the  needs  of  tlieir 
peoples.  These  peoples  know  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  intercourse  of  the  .■■,mallor,  mod- 
ern world,  their  children's  future  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  same  one  of  Inmger,  jllit- 
eracy.  and  phy.=  ical  exhaustion  that  'thoy 
have  liad.  and  that  their  parents  and  urancl"- 
pr.rcrts  had  before  thom. 

Then,  in  a  series  of  articles  these  for- 
vn-d  surging  nations  of  the  Pacific  pa.ss 
in  review.  Led  'oy  Jai^an  v.ho  in  20  short 
years  has  dramatically  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  military  defeat  to  become  a 
mighty  economic  giant  aitd  "the  third 
pillar  of  the  free  world,"  it  is  truly  a 
spectacular,  exciting,  colorful  parade  of 
countries  on  their  way  up:  Australia,  rich 
in  oil  and  minerals;  Taivcan,  whose  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  achievements  are 
the  talk  of  the  Orient;  the  Philippines,  \ 
progressing  steadily  forward:  Korea, 
struggling  successfully  to  pull  it.self  ever 
upward;  Malaysia,  tiie  world's  leading 
producer  of  rubber  and  marchi'.ig  •sec- 
ond only  to  Japan  in  economic  strength 
and  stability";  Thailand,  where  ever  in- 
creasing surplus  crop.'^  are  being  har- 
vested and  where  buddinp:  indu.'^tries  are 
sprouting  everywhere;  Little  New  Zea- 
land,  the  world's  Jargest   exi)orter  of 


bl 


lamb,  mutton,  but»r,  and  cheese:  and 

tiny  Hong  Kong,  the  "jewel  of  the  Pa- 

cific^'      where      the      "pilcriiivcrs      have 

drowned  out  the  yells  of  the  hawkers." 

In  these  articles  opportunities  for  the 

Anierican  entrepreneur  in  A.sia  do  not  eo 


viT-ir*ieT^tic»neci  - 


the 
.se-d    a£    air 
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speaker,  and  my  ov;n  State  of  California 
serves  as  the  gi'cat  window  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  young 
community,  and  its  great  vigor  has  been 
dramatically  attested  to  by  sfatistics  re- 
leased on  January  15  of  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  These  sta- 
tistics, based  on  a  suryey  of  America's 
1963  exports,  showed  that,  and,  I  quote 
the  report: 

Cilifornia  has  displaced  New  York  as  the 
no  exporter  of  manufactured  goods. 

Moreover,  statistics  also  show  Japan 
as  oiyoTSajoi'rica's  biggest  cu.'tomers: 
that  Fountry  is  certainly  far  and  away 
Califovpia's  best  customer,  buying  over 
45  percent  of  my  State's  watcrborne  ex- 
ports. Conversely,  Japan  is  California's 
single  biggest  supplier.  America  and 
•California  are  thus  deeply  involved  in  the 
Pacific  community.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
ore  all  benefiting  greatly  from  the  tre- 
mendous tracle  that  is  going  on  in  this 
area,  and  we  are  enricliing  our  cultural 
horizons  as  a  result  of  increased  contact 
with  east  Asian  civilization.  But,  I  sub- 
mit that  with  respect  to  the  mighty 
potential  of  tJic  Pacific  community,  we 
have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 
Within  the  Pacific  community,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  witnessing  an  exciting 
phenomenon — a  chain  of  development  is 
taking  place,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
providing  the  basic  force  behind  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Pacific  community.  The 
Washington  Post  article  by  Joseph  Paull 
superbly  describes  the  dynamic?  of  this 
chain  of  development: 

tJiulevclopcd  countries  are  taeconiing  de- 
veloped countries  and  developed  countries 
are  becoming  sopliisticatcd.  Tlie  movement 
is  up  the  scale,  rapid  and  accelerating. 

As  development  and  industrialization  oc- 
cur, there  Is  a  simviltancou.s  t<>;)dency  to- 
WiircJ  iiiitlonallsin  on  llie  one  hand  and  re- 
gionalism   on     the    other.       Here    are    coiui- 

tries  which  are  learning  to  substitute  the 
dignity  of  self-reliance  for  the  depeiid^ncy 

of  cohMiialism. 

At  the  same  lime,  farmers  are  learning  to 
appreciiite  the  Kccvu-ity  of  a  cash  return  as 
against  the  perils  of  a  hand-to-mo\Uh  sub- 
sistence. As  the  middle  class  rises,  it  devel- 
ops its  owii  sourcoK  of  po'w-'cr. 

V^'ii:,  1 1  ,^  is  l:»,.ii:,er  f>o\Jroci  inttz.  these  ootni- 
*  ,-ie?S5  mx^l  is  t>«^iiife5  -.-r^ii  s-lsi  t,*^ti  i=itt3  r^io  tori  cs . 
is      l2»cin^     ias=-Eta     «*i<=.,r«i      «:«T,i.=  t  i-v«?li-      t,n<J      la^oris      ^<=t^-  — 

3S.^Ei-_         ^S^»<=  =»  T=«?  I- .         «:»^1ES         tls--«isir»T  a«^         erl-iiiis^        <=.  £ 


inji  that  free  enterprise  and  hard  work, 
not  communism,  constitute  the  real  wave 
cf  the  future.    We  cheer  their  progress. 
We  salute  their  achievements.    We  ear- 
iK'Stly  hope  for  their  continued  success. 
For  we  are  all  nei-'hlx)rs  in  the  Pacific 
community.   Their  success  is  our  success. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Washington  Post  for  bringing 
v.-crd  of  tins  great  story  to  its  reading 
pui)lic.    In  so  doing,  it  has  performed  a 
truly  cuistnnding  service  for  America. 
I  hope  that  the  "Pacific  World'  section 
w-ill  be  widely  read.    I  also  hope  that  the 
Post  will  continue  to  bring  us  news  of 
this  kind  about  Asia.     More  than  that, 
T  hope  that  other  ncy.'spapers  and  other 
ncw.s  media  will  emulate  the  Post  in  this 
regard.     Let  us  hear  more  news  of  the 
great  story  of  y^sian  progress  and  devel- 
opment.   We  need  to  know. 


enhancing  the  great  beauty  of  this  Na- 
tion will  leave  Texas  untouched  because 
there  is  nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to 
save.  Let  the  doubters  come  to  Texas 
and  see  for  themselves  the  awesome 
pov.er  of  the  Big  Bend  and  the  quirt 
shrine  of  the  Alamo;  let  them  swim  at 
cur  mai^nificcnt  seashores  and  fisli  in 
our  matchTe5sTaij.es,  and  they  will  doubl 
iro  more. 


TEXAS  BEAUTY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xag  [Mr.  Gonz.ilezI  may  extend 
hiis  rcmark^-at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  hiciude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose that  every  cause,  no  matter  how 
noble,  has  its  detractors. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
applaud  the  President'^, drive  to  beautify 
America,  because  all  of  us  have  seen  hov.- 
vilely  we  have  used  this  great  and  beau- 
tiful land  of  our.'^.  Yet.  I  noted  in  a  re- 
cent New  York  Daily  Nev.s  column  re- 
marks that  Ijidicatcd  there  was  hardly 
anytliing  in  my  native"  State  v.orth  beau- 
tifyins.        ' 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  doubt  the  motives 

of  this  columnist.  Let  it  merely  be  said 
that  every  man  sees  through  different 
eyes.  The  canyons  of  New  York  may  be 
beauty  to  him,  aiid  indeed  they  are 
beauty  to  many;  but  let  it  also  be  said 
that  there  is  much  beauty  in  Texas. 

Tliose     -who     have     never      seen     Texas 

tl-iii-ilt    it    O-   desolEito   jz.lia<i-o.  :i3iit    tllioso    ■w.-lTO 

l.isa..v-c?    tic^^ii     tl.i<:-i-«?    Itiio-v*.-     o  tl^«^i— ^..  isf «? .  1~lri<:>s^ 

^i:,.  1^*Z»  liSl.,.-C  t»<?<?I^  t_l-lCl  <S  t^Eil^  tC-ll  3,-Oi.Jl  <=>f  e5i-«:-^iV 
i-cai-«3Eil^  =xs  ^i^.-c^Ii  Eii^  of  ta^i^.^i-t^.  iir^ca  trtin  toll 
3,-<iLi  or  ^?i-<==a.«,  liiViK^i?;  sEii^d  £; t  i-«r5Sii^^s5  £iiic2  i-i>.-  — 
«..iji.  cnti  <=,jr  tliti  i^^sEi  t<^lil<?;=s=  t>*?si«^l^«^ii  i*lt>»-,t:; 
»-ii«?      f3rul«"      «:«z.-«^^t-      s:i=^      ^^-«2.^1      i^  s      i,la«?      «iii      <a«2Ti-T[-i«:»^Ei 


LIBERATE   SUBJECT   NATIONS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ur.arrlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER^pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mas3a.chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  - 
my  remarks  I  include  therein  some  very 
forceful  statements  to  the  Congress  and 
to  all  liberty -loving  Americans  of  good 
will,  urging  the  termination  of  the  25- 
ycar  long  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
Elates. 

The  statement  calls  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estoniq,  and  the  end  of  Com- 
munist colonialism  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  vi-ant  to  commend  the  Lithuanian 
American  Coungil,  Inc..  for  the  strong 
stand  it  has  taken  in  these  matters,  and 
I  hope  that  our  own  Government  will 
pursue  a  policy  designed  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  liberation  of  captive  peoples 
that  is  outlined  in  these  statements. 

These  statements  originated  with  Mr. 
K.  A.  Pautienis,  president  of  the  Lithu-t 
anian  American  Council,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  have  been  noted  by  many 
constituents  of  mine  of  Lithuanian 
background. 

LiTHfANiAN  American 

CouN'ciL,  Inc., 

Cleveland  Chapteh, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  27,  1965. 
The  Hono^ahle  Members  of  the   U.S.  Senate 
oTicf  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear    Members    op    Congress:  Time    and 


ill.      tlie      ciuestion 

coloi-iiali^n-i.      -sK.  itli     i 
.i3a«>-K       i-ie:i-i^s       tir        Si. 


proixipt      at>olVtion 


the  Rayburn  Building.  By  further  plan- 
niv.'s  and  pioficif  nt  u.sc  of  cU>vator  op- 
rrators     throur'hout    all     the     buildings, 

there  is  .sufficient  personnel  to  accrm- 
modate  .such  noeds  as  have  been  sug- 
gf.'ited.  There  is  a  total  of  2.5  pas- 
.sen'ior  elevators  plus  4  pas;;enger-frcight 
elevators,  togt thor  with  several  e^cala- 
tors*;.'-;o  that  there  should  be  no  question 
that  adequate  .service  of  this  kind  is  avail- 
able and  ttiereforo  .should  accommodate 
tl/^^3t<ed.s   undtr   any   and    all    circum- 

The  Paiybu;  n  Building  has  been  com- 
pleted, oflice;:  moved,  and  it  is  now  in  full 
operation,  and  upon  inquiry  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  wa.s  revealod  that  there  had 
been  no  specific  complaints  regarding 
elevii.tor  service  without  operators  up  to 


mignt  wcu  airect  some  attention  to  the 
committoc  report,  the  cominittee  hear- 
ing.s  and  the  general  oi^eriijtion  of  your 
Natioirs  Capitol,  for  I  am  .sLre  that'it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  Nation 
for  each  of  us  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  intricacies  and  thelcomiilexities 
of  the  many  .seiwiccs  and  iictivitie.s  in- 
volved. To  do  .so.  I  am  su^e.  will  bring 
many  .sugge.sstions  for  improvement  that 
will  hnwj.  a.s.surance  that  ithis  Capitol 
and  the  Congress  are  trul.vi  a  model  of 
repicsentative  governmen*J  that  will 
bring  jnide  and  confidence  \o  every  visi- 
tor and  citizen  of  this  Nition.  '  With 
these  obseivations,  I  very  heartily  rec- 
ommend this  bill  to  you  fof  appi-oval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairnaan,  will  tho 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  bo  liappy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


I 


ings.    That  i  coord  speaks  for  itself. 

This  appropriation  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee, recommondcd  by  tlii.s  commit- 
tee, involves  one  very  fundamental  and 
overriding  issue.  That  issue  is  whether 
Congress  si. all  exercise  control  over 
policy  which  regulates  immigration  into 
the  United  States.  Tliat  is  the  qiie.sticn 
now  before  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  Statutory  duties  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee are  defined  in  section  401  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Briefly  stated,  those  duties  are  "to  make 
a  continuing  study  of,  first,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  immigration  laws  and  its 
cflcct  on  ilie  national  security,  the  econ- 
omy, and  social  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  and.  second,  such  conditions 
within  or  without  the  United  States 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
might  have  any  bearing  on  the  immigra- 


V 


Tlie  joint  committee  is  the  proper  in- 
strument of  Congress  to  undertake  and 
complete  the.sc  policy  studies.  I  stated 
before  the  .Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Approiiriations  tlint  this  work  could  not 
be  done  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  of  which  I 
am  also  chairman.  I  presented  solid  rea- 
sons ba.sed  upon  experience  for  this  con- 
clusion, whifh  will  be  found  on  pages  6G1, 
662,  and  663  of  the  report  of  hearings  on 
this  approiiriation. 

Because  of  the  favorable  action  taken 
by  the  Hoiuse  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Appropriations  and  by  the  full  Ap- 
pronriatitms  Committee  the  vital  work 
which  I  have  outlined  will  be  launched 
immediately  after  the  authorized  funds 
become  available. 

Mr.  STEED.     Air.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
CXI 810 


I  LL'iiUUiitO. 


Mr.  Chairman,  elevator  operators  in 
the  Rayburn  Buildins  are  needed  just 
about    as    much    as    a    bullfrog     needs 

feathers. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  .say  again  that  to  put  operators  on  those 
expensive,  completely  automatic  ele- 
vators   in    the    Rayburn   Building    would 

only  be  compounding  the  felonies  that 
have  already  been  perpetrated  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  that  edi- 
fice. It  is  hard  to  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  open  the  door  to  a 
probable  future  expenditure  of  some 
$300,000  a  year  for  the  satisfaction  of 
political  patronage. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  possibly  for  some  addl- 


c*^- 


Mr.*  JONES  of  Missouri.  Wait  a 
minute  now.  The  gentleman  says  'for 
that  purpose. ■■  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  for  another  House  office  building? 

Mr.  STEED.  To  finish  the  additional 
House  office  building,  commonly  known 
as  the  Rayburn  Building. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  have 
tliree  House  office  buildings  now.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  there  is  to  be  a  fourth. 
Does  "additional"  mean  another? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  The  gentleman  can 
rest  assured  that  there  is  nothing  here 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  a  fourth 
oflice  building.  That  is  the  way  we  have 
always  identified  this  item. 

The  gentleman  should  remember  that 
the  additional  House  office  building,  now- 
known  as  the  Rayburn  Building,  has 
been  "under  construction  for  quite  a  few 
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years.  Though  it  may  be  occupied  by  the 
Members  today,  so  far  as  paying  of  the 
bills  and  responsibilities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  concerned,  until  the  money 
which  is  in  here  this  year  is  disbursed,  it 
still  is  an  additional  House  office  building. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  under- 
stand that  we  i-un  on  tradition  and  cus- 
tom around  here,  but  I  brieve  that  when 
we  carry  forward  titles  or  subheadings 
-  we  are  going  a  little  too  far.  Let  us  put 
something  on  it  to  distinguish  it.  This 
kind  of  alarms  us. 

When  it  says  "additional  House  office 
building  project"  that  makes  me  think, 
"Well,  they  must  have  another  project 
which  is  going  to  get  moving." 

I  do  not  like  to  sec  these  things  get  a 
foot  in  the  door  and  get  started  without 
knowing  about  them.  I  do  not  mind  be- 
ing beaten  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  says  there  is  no  money 
for  an  additional  House  office  building, 
other  than  the  three  we  have  now? 
Mr.  STEED.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  And  we  used  this  lan- 
guage because  we  thought  if  we  changed 
it,  it  might  cause  more,  excitement  and 
confusion  than  if  we  leave  it  as  it  has 
always  been. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  there  are 
two  points  that  might  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  this  particular 
amendment  that  no  one  has  mentioned 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  not  even  Capi- 
tol Hill  can  be  considered  safe  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  it  is  today.  Crime  con- 
tinues to  increase.  There  is  a  matter  of 
increased  personal  safety  involved  at 
least  for  the  ladies  in  the  area  in  the 
operation  of  these  elevators  when  there 
is  an  operator  present.  This  is  worthy 
of  some  consideration  when  we  consider 
the  safety  of  the  ladies  and  other  em- 
ployees on  Capitol  Hill.  Then.  too.  dur- 
ing certain  periods,  literally  thousands, 
both  old  and  young,  visit  this  building 
daily  and  operators  provide  needed  in- 
formation and  assistance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  might  say 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  vote 
for  more  police  or  anything  that  will 
bring,  about  added  safety,  but  to  try  to 
tell  me  that  some  of  these  elevator  opera- 
tors we  have  would  be  of  any  service  in 
trying  to  protect  anybody  I  do  not  think 
is  a  valid  argument  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  once  thrown  into  full  gear  it 
will  cost  a  matter  of  at  least  $250,000  a 
year  to  man  those  fully  automatic  eleva- 
tors. This  could  very  well  be  spent  on 
police  protection  rather  than  something 
that  we  can  easily  be  expected  to  do 
ourselves. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  do  concur 
in  that  opinion. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  House  to  hfive  a  little  of 
the  background  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact,  m  the  bill  last 
year  provi.sion  was  made  and  the  funds 
are  now  available  to  liire  64  elevator 
operators  for  the  RaybUrn  Building. 
You  could  have  64  of  them  working  there 
this  minute  if  the  powers  that  be  had 
seen  fit  to  ptit  them  on.  This  money 
will  remain  available  until  July  1.  This 
costs  about  8280,000  a  year. 

Since  we  were  only  recently  in  occu- 
pancy of  the  Rayburn  Btulding.  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  the  tiuthority  and 
the  money  to  hire  the  elevator  operators, 
the  ix)wers  that  be  held  c^.  They  did 
not  want  to  use  any  operators  there  if 
it  could  be  avoided.  As  time  has  gone 
on  and  traffic  in  ihe  buildintr  has  built 
up  we  have  seen  the  pattern  of  the  way 
people  going  through  thcit,  the  way  it 
has  developed.  It  just  ."^eeins  that  since 
the  subway  ends  at  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing where  these  eight  elevators  on  the 
north-central  pait  of  the,  building  are 
located,  that  that  gets  the  Uicaviest  load 
of  tratnc.  I 

The  committee  was  aslied  what  we 
have  done  even  with  thi.s  item  in  the 
bill.  We  have  actually  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  elevator  operators  from  64  to  16. 
Even  at  that  we  have  put  a  limitation 
on  how  long  a  time  these  16  could  be 
used.  The  committee  docs  not  want 
these  elevators  manned,  but  what  hap- 
pened was  that  I  first  agreed,  as  a  per- 
sonal view,  that  the  requests  of  those 
w^ho  wanted  these  eight  north  elevators 
manned  should  be  granted.  I  went  along 
with  it.  Then  after  we  discussed  it  in 
the  subcommittee  I  went  along  with 
those  who  felt  we  did  not  need  any  at  all. 

After  we  marked  up  the  bill  in  the 
subcommittee  many  Members  who 
thought  some  help  was  needed  there 
made  a  protest.  In  the  full  committee 
an  amendment  was  offered  end  approved 
to  add  to  the  original  version  by  the  sub- 
committee this  S35.000  on  this  experi- 
mental basis.  There  is  quite  a  division 
of  opinion  among  our  colleagues  as  to 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have 
operators  there.  I  know  we  had  hoped 
that  automatic  elevators  would  elimi- 
nate this  need.  However,  the  groups  of 
tom-ists  who  come  do  create  some  prob- 
lems. There  have  been  several  com- 
plaints that  people  have  had  their  arms 
caught  in  the  doors  or  the  doors  were 
slammed  on  them  as  these  automatic 
doors  closed  when  a  large  group  of  peo- 
ple were  going  in  and  out.  I  am  speaking 
of  totulsts  now. 

What  we  hoped  was  that  when  this 
decision  by  the  full  committee  was  made 
to  add  this  rather  small  amount  of 
money  on  an  experimental  basis  and  re- 
strict it  solely  to  that  part  of  the  year 
when  there  are  large  groups  of  tourists 
coming,  that  we  could  then  deteiTnine 
whether  a  service  of  this  sort  paid  for 
itself  or  not.  I  am  there  a  lot.  and  I 
think  there  are  situations  under  which 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  somebody  on 
the.se  particular  elevators. 

If  the  Members  would  use  the  elevators 
nearest  their  offices  and  not  concentrate 
on  these  particular  eight  elevators  we 
would  not  have  some  of  the  jams  we  now 


have.  But  the  habit  of  people  is  such 
that  everybody  walks  to  that  spot  and 
therefore  the  big  use  is  on  these  ele- 
vators. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  one  of  these  oper- 
ators be  put  on  the  private  elevator  that 
runs  to  the  swimming  pool?  If  you  are 
going  to  equip  completely  automatic  ele- 
vators of  this  kind  with  operators,  the 
next  step  probably  will  be  to  provide  a 
boy  to  escort  the  House  Members  and 
carry  his  towel  down  to  the  swimmiiv 
pool. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  Members  followed 
the  same  habit  of  going  to  the  swimmintr 
pool  as  they  do  everywhere  else,  they 
would  all  go  down  to  the  swimming  pool 
in  the  same  elevators.  That  mav  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  traffic.  The  whole 
idea  here  is  that  since  there  is  a  .'^tron- 
division  of  opinion  among  the  Alembeis 
of  the  House  on  this  particular  problem 
we  thought  this  experiment  micht  eive 
us  some  information  and  know-how  .<;o 
that  next  year  we  could  determir.e 
whether  or  not  this  whole  operation 
should  be  wiped  out  or  whether  we  a;e 
now  in  fact  giving  a  service  that  is  nec- 
essary. I  would  like  to  see  the  experi- 
ment carried  out. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  this  amendment 
Ju.st  let  me  add  one  or  two  comments 
that  I  think  are  pertinent.  Durint:  the 
course  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee there  were  no  complaints  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  elevators.  I  ca^l 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  automatic 
elevators  are  not  new.  We  find  them 
in  buildings  all  over  any  major  citv. 
People  have  become  accustomed  to  them 
These  arc  the  very  latest  in  that  kind  cf 
cquinment.  I  see  no  reason  why  thev 
should  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
visiting  public  in  a  most  admirable 
manner. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  under 
present  circumstances  there  are  person- 
nel available,  .so  there  would  be  someone 
on  each  of  the  floors  to  provide  the  nec- 
es.sary  sei-vlce  and  guidance.  I  believe  it 
is  completely  unnecessary  to  include  this 
amount  of  money, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  so 
that  I  miL'ht  make  one  other  point  thai 
I  failed  to  make  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
think  if  the  people  in  charge  of  the  em- 
ployees in  these  buildings  would  make 
some  su.c'cestions  as  to  the  use  of  these 
elevators  it  would  be  helpful.  Just  to- 
day I  was  cominc  down  an  elevator  in  the 
Rayburn  Office  Building  and  some  em- 
ployees pot  on  there  who  went  down  one 
floor.  Particularly  at  a  time  when  these 
emplo.vees.  such  as  caretakers  and  people 
wlio  clean  up,  and  so  forth,  have  to  go 
to  another  part  of  the  building,  it  seems 
to  me  they  could  walk  down  one  flight  * 
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of  steps  and  save  the  use  of  the  cleva- 
tor!^  I  think  Just  a  word  to  the  emi>loyees 
to  use  a  httle  judgment  would  be  help- 
ful particularly  when  we  are  faced  with 
juorum  calls  or  roUcalls  when  their  un- 
aecessary  use  of  the  elevators  just  adds  to 
the  confusion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  as  w^ell  put  in 
another  gripe.  When  we  have  quorum 
calls,  the  elevator  designated  for  Mem- 
bers and  press  run.s  up  to  the  tiallery. 
No  Member  who  is  answering  a  quorum 
call  has  to  go  up  to  the  gallery  or  come 
from  (he  gaJlery.  unless  there  is  somic 
Member  in  the  gallery  v.hile  the  quorum 
call  is  going  on.  It  seems  to  me  thai  we 
could  benefit  by  giving  a  little  instruction 
that  would  help  to  expedite  the  service 
here  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  pertinent  remarks. 
May  I  also  remind  the  Hou.se  that  thei-e. 
is  a  total  of  25  passenger  elevators  in  that 
building,  which  should  be  adequate  to 
supply  any  demand;  plus  the  fact  that 
there' arc  quite  a  number  of  escalators 
designed  to  provide  the  same  kind  of 
service.  So  there  is  adequate  equipment 
in  this  building.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  rather  superfluous  to  provide  this  ad- 
ditional personn(>]  and  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  par- 
ticularly my  commendation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Steed],  and 
to  his  very  fine  subcommittee,  for  the 
great  work  they  perform  from  year  to 
year  in  trying  to  legislate  with  reference 
to  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  from  time  to 
lime  they  take  a  pretty  rough  beating 
and  a  lot  of  criticism  which.  I  am  sure, 
is  unjustified. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  with  reference  to  the 
particular  amendment,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  demonstrations  of 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  about 
which  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Gross  i,  for  whom  I  have  a 
hieh  regard — and  he  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine— is  attempting  here  to  strike  out 
the  sum  of  $35,000  which,  compared  to 
the  total  contained  in  this  bill — and  cer- 
tainly to  the  total  expenses  involved — 
isiniinitesimal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  should 
be  giving  .some  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  users  of  those  elevators 
besides  those  of  us  who  are  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Today  Washington,  D.C.,  is  visited  by 
over  10  million  Americans,  and  there  will 
be  that  many  visiting  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  year.  This  figure  is  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  buildincs  located 
at  the  Capitol  are  not  simply  the  prop- 
erly of  tho.se  of  us  who  are  Members  of 
Congress.  They  are  the  property  of  all 
Americans,  the  entire  200  million  Amer- 
ican people.  I  feel  that  we  have  some 
obligation  regarding  their  protection,  re- 
garding their  convenience,  regarding 
information  that  they  be  given  in  order 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  when  they 


come  to  our  Nation's  Capital  to  visit  their 
seat  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  just  how 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  operators 
may  be  on  those  elevators  in  the  Ray- 
burn Building.  However.  I  have  to  place 
my  confidence  in  the  committee.  Let  us 
experiment  with  the  basic  eight  elevators 
which  were  discu.sscd  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Per.sonally,  I  would  gladly 
support  the  entire  request  of  $280,000 
with  which  to  man  every  one  of  those 
elevators  in  the  Rayburn  Building,  be- 
cause from  the  standpoint  of  protec- 
tion— and  I  mean  this  specifically,  as  the 
g.>ntleman  from  Louisiana  specified  a 
while  ago  with  reference  to  the  female 
employees  here  on  the  Hill,  and  from 
th-^  standpoint  of  value  and  information, 
and  from  tiic  fact  that  there  are  still  a 
j-'ood  many  millions  of  people  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  automatic  elevators,  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will,  if  I  have  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  owe  to  the 
American  people  this  consideration.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
not  seen  fit  to  authorize  the  entire 
8280,000  but,  rather,  to  try  on  an  experi- 
mental ba.sis,  the  assistance  or  lack 
tliereof,  that  operators  might  be  with 
reference  to  this  bank  of  ei-^ht  in  the 
front  of  the  building,  certainly  it  seems 
to  me  that  we.  as  Members  of  Congress, 
should  support  the  committee. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  are  interested 
in  making  this  effort  possible. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  time,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  a  police  force  or  is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  elevator  operators  when 
he  talks  about  the  protection  of  women 
at  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  talking  now  about 
manning  these  particular  elevators.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  adding 
some  policemen  to  the  police  force  here. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  this  because  there 
are  a  number  of  new  spots  that  have  to 
be  policed.  I  feel  sure  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  protection  on  the  Hill, 
around  and  in  the  House  Office  Build- 
iuRS  and  here  at  the  Capitol  itself  de- 
pends upon  the  efficiency  of  that  police 
force.  But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  admit  that  a  manned  ele- 
vator certainly  can  preclude  incidents  of 
the  nature  wliich  have  occurred  in  the 
past,  whether  he  wears  a  police  uniform 
or  whether  he  be  in  civilian  clothing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  the  police  force  itself,  but  also  a  ques- 
tion of  courts  to  back  up  the  police  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

But.  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  hotel 
after  hotel  today  has  installed  automatic 
elevators,  including  some  of  the  so-called 
leading  hotels  in  Washington,  D.C.  You 
go  in  and  operate  them  yourself. 

Mr.  SISK.  There  is  always  a  bellboy 
who  accompanies  you  to  your  room. 


Mr.  GROSS.  No,  there  Is  not  always 
a  bellboy.  I  may  be  visiting  a  guest  in 
a  hotel. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  not  been  in  a  hotel 
in  this  city  that  did  not  have  a  bellboy 
to  go  along.  Of  course,  if  we  are  going 
to  furnish  people  to  accompany  the  in- 
dividual this  could  become  a  great  deal 
more  expensive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  kiwws 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  hope  that  the  House 
goes  along  with  the  Committee,  and  let 
us  see  how  the  situation  works  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oCTercd  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  !Mr.  GnossL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)   there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  47. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tiie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  8775)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
blanch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
.30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  directed 
liim  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
be  passed. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  bill  H.R.  8775 
be  recommitted  to  the  Hovise  Committee  en 
Appropriations  with  instructions  to  report 
the  bill  b.ick  to  the  House  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment: 

On  page  18.  line  3,  strike  out  the  figure 
••$3,807,000"  and  insert  '•$3,772,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion.  ,- 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quortun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objects  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
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present.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  Doorkeeper  uill  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  takeru;  and  there 
were— yea5  149.  nays  244,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  126] 
TEAS — 149 


A -.lair 

Edward^,  Ala, 

Mathias 

Ar.de.-^or.,  111. 

EIis-;.orth 

May 

Andrews, 

Erlenb-sm 

Michel 

Glenn 

Findley 

Min^hall 

A-.cirews, 

Flr.o 

Mize 

N.  Dak. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Moore 

A.'-ends 

Fra=er 

Morse 

A.- h  brook 

I'Yolinghiiysen 

Mo-her 

Ayre,^ 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Nelsen 

B.ildwtn 

Gibbons 

OHara,  Mich, 

Bri'.es 

Gocdell 

OKonski 

B.Ttf.n 

Gr:der 

Ottinger 

Belcher 

Griffin 

Pellv 

Ber.rett 

Gross 

Pir-.Ue 

Berrj- 

Grovc-r 

Peer 

Be  t.s 

GuS-ser 

Qu.e 

Bol-.on 

Gurnev 

Qui; '.en 

Bray 

Ha:ev 

Reid,  i:h 

Brick 

H .:: 

Reid.  N-.Y. 

B  roc  n.  field 

Haln^rr. 

Reinecke 

BrovhiU.  N.C. 

H^r-sen.  Idaho 

Rhodes.  Ariz, 

BroyhiH.  Va. 

Har?hn 

Robi-'^n 

Buchanan 

Ha-.hav.ay 

Roudebush 

Burton.  Ut:.h 

Herlons 

Runi.-.feld 

Byrne;.  W.s. 

Hicks 

Saylor 

Cahili 

Horton 

Schneebeli 

Carter 

Hcs-Tier 

Scliweiker 

Charr.hertaln 

Hutchinson 

Sh  river 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubitz 

Clciusen, 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Don  H. 

Jones,  Mo, 

Smith.  N,Y. 

Cleveland 

Keith 

Springer 

Collier 

King,  N,Y. 

Stafford 

Colmcr 

King,  Utah 

Stanton 

Corable 

Kur.kel 

Taicott 

Cor.te  - 

Laird 

Teasue.  Calif, 

Corbett 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wis 

Cr.tley 

Latta 

Todd 

Cramer 

Lip-comb 

Tupper 

Cur.nir.gham 

Love 

Utt 

Curti.i 

McCarthy 

Vigortto 

Curn= 

McClory 

Walker,  Miss, 

Das-'ue 

McCuUoch 

Watkin,s 

Davis,  W;.s. 

McDade 

Whallev 

de  la  Garza 

McEwen 

Widnall 

Derwinski 

M.icGregor 

Williams 

Deiine 

Mackie 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dickinson 

Mailliard 

Wyatt 

Do  e 

Martin,  Ala. 

Wydler 

Di:;.'~.-,r..  Tenn 

Martin,  Ma-ss. 

Yourger 

Dv.Ter 

Martin,  Nebr, 
NAYS— 244 

.^bhltt 

Davis,  Ga, 

Gonzalez 

A'oernethy 

Da-.v;on 

Grabowski 

Adam-s 

Dflaney 

Gray 

Add.ibbo 

Dei-t 

Green,  Pa. 

A.bert 

Denton 

Greigi,' 

Anderson, 

Diegs 

GnfTi-h.? 

Tenn. 

D:n;:el! 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Ar.nunzio 

Donohue 

Ha^en.  Calif. 

Ashley 

Dow 

Hamilton 

A-hmore 

Do-Ady 

Hanley 

Bar.d-rra 

Dul.^ki 

Hanra 

B,-:rrc-tt 

Du.'-.can,  Ores. 

Han>-en,  Iowa 

B-ckwor.h 

Dyal 

Hansen,  Wa.sh. 

Bingham 

Ed.Tr.cnd.^on. 

Hardy 

Bla'.iUk 

EdwardJ--.  Calif. 

Harris 

Eog:^s 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hays 

Bo.and 

Everett 

Hechler 

Bo.lm:,' 

Fal'on 

Hfnd'^r'on 

Bradcnas 

Farb.'-tein 

Holifield 

Brooks 

Parr..?:ey 

Ho'.vaird 

;i.'',-,vn,  Calif. 

Farnuni 

Hull 

B  .rke 

Fascell 

Hu;.«ate 

Burle'on 

Feit;han 

Huot 

E'irton,  Calif. 

Fi-hf-r 

Ichord 

B-  rne.  Pa. 

Flood 

Irwin 

Cabf:.] 

Foley 

Jarrnan 

C.x.lr.n 

Ford, 

Jennmtj.s 

Carey 

Willir-.m  D. 

Joel-on 

Ca-'-v 

Fo'intaui 

Johr..'-on,  Calif 

Che:f 

Friedel 

Johnson.  Ok  la 

Cl;rk 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Jone'-   Ala, 

Clevej.gtP 

Fufjua 

K'lr.vten 

C'.helan 

Ga!U;t'hor 

Karth 

f'rj     s  ,;rs 

Oarrriatz 

Kastenmeler 

Cooit^y 

0-.th!r.f;s 

Kee 

Corrnan 

G'tty.- 

Kflly 

Cii,vf-r 

f  ilalrno 

Kf'OfJh 

Daddarlo 

Gilbert 

Kinc;,  Call/. 

Daniels 

GlUigan 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Lenwtt 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Loi;g.  Md. 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGiath 

McMillan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mar-h 

Mat  hews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mmish 

Mink 

Mopller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  LI, 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Murray 

Na'cher 
Nedzx 
Nix 

O'Brien 
G'Hara,  111. 
O.Een,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Ma-is. 
Passman 
Pat  man 
Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Fool 

Price 

Pi'.'Mii^ki 

Riice 

Randall 

Rfdliii 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  .,\la-ka 

Rivers,  S.C, 

Robert.s 

Rodii^.o 

Roijers.  CijIo, 

Rogen-^,  Fla, 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooi.cy.  N.Y. 

Raoncy,  Pa. 

Roo.-cvelt 

Rosemlial 

Rosteitkowski 

Roush 

Roybid 

Ryan 

S.itterfteld 
lit  Germain 
St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhau.ser 

Scott 

Sf  cre.'-t 

Seidell 

Senner 

Shipley 


£  ickles 

Sikes 

£lsk 

£  lack 

£  mlth,  lo'wa 

£  taggers 

£  talbauin 

£  teed 

£  t  rat  ton 

S  tubblefleld 

S  ollivan 

S  «  eeney 

n  ay lor 

T  eague,  Tex, 

T  enzer 

1  homas 

1  liompson,  La. 

1  hompson,  N.J. 

1  homp.son.  Tex, 

I  rimble 

1  uck 

1  liuney 

1  uten 

Idall 

I  llman 

\J  an  Deerlin 

VEinik 

V  ivlan 

V  aggonner 

V  alker.  N.Mex. 
Watts 

\Jeltner 

\'  hite,  Tex, 
Whicor.cr 
Whittcu 
•V^filson, 

Charles  H. 
Volff 

V  right 
Yates 
■^  DUng 

Z  iblockl 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


And  re '.vs. 

Georije  W. 
A_=pi!iall 
Baring 
Bell 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brown,  Ohio 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Clawson,  Del 
Dorn 


Downing 

Evlr.s.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Green,  Greg, 

Ho neck 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

He'oert 

Helstoski 

Hollaiid 

Jacol)s 

Lancirum 


Lindsay 
^i  nVicker 
M  acdonald 
W  ackay 
V.  atsunaga 
M  orton 
P  iwell 
Ptircell 
Snith,  Va. 
Stephens 
Toll 

White,  Idaho 
Willis 


So:  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Callaway  for,  with  Mr,  Hubert  against. 

Mr,  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Eviiis  of 
Tenne.ssee  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  again.st. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  -A'ith   Mr.  Toll   against. 

Mr.    Bow   for,   with    Mr.    Hel.stioski    against. 

Mr.  Hiurvey  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr, 
A.spinall  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn 
against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr,  Celler 
ag  linst. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Macdoriald  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr,  Cameron 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr,  Mackay  with  Mr.  White  o!f  Idaho. 

Mr,  Stephens  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Matfumaga, 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Willi.s. 

Mr.   George    W.    Andrew.s   witli,  Mr.   Baring. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Hawkin.s.  '• 

Mr,  Downing  with  Mr,  Purcfll. 

Messrs.  McCarthy,   hicks,  say- 

LOR,    and    REINECKE    changed    their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BARRETT  changed  hip  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pas.sa':;e  of  the  bill. 

Tiie  bill  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oii  the 
table. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  tables  and  other 
material  on  the  bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


,   GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  STEED,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.<iei-it  that  all  Members  dcsirini: 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  e.xicnd  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  i.s  so  ordpicd. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Juyie  S,  1965 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TTON  285,  A  CONCURRENT  RE.?- 
OLUTION  TO  ALLOW  THE  SHOW- 
ING IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
FILM  "JOHN  F.  KENNEDY— YEARS 
OF  LIGHTNING,  DAY  OF  DRUMS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Ma.ssachusctts,  frcm 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  reix)rted  the 
following  priviletted  resolution  (H.  Re? 
41.5.  Rept.  No.  458 »  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  tc 
be  printed : 

H.   Rrs.  41,5 

Rt^^ohcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  ll  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  285)  to  ,illow  the  showing 
in  the  United  States  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  film  "John  F.  Kennedy- 
Years  of  Lightniiig,  Day  of  Drum.s,."  After 
general  debute,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
conctirrent  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  ecjually  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  niembcr  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eigti  Aflairs,  the  concurrent  resolution  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  fivc-niin- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  ri.se  and 
report  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the  Hou.=e 
with  such  amendments  a,s  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  pre\i()us  question  shall  be 
Considered  as  ordered  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution and  amendments  thereto  to  tinal 
pa.t~sage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  t-o  recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rctpicst  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu.'^x.'tUs? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


REGULATION  OP  EXPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  412,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Citik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.  412 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
j3f  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
71051  to  provide  for  continuation  of  author- 
ity for"  regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  tlie  bill  and  .shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Comm.lttee 
on  B.iikiiig  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-nainute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  fimcudment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Biuiking  nnd  Currency  no'A-  m 

the  bill  and  .such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  witii  such  anicndineiitc,  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  Hotise  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
t'Jte.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  withotu  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
cimmit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  i.s  reco.cnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith  1  and  I  yield  myself 
s'jch  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  412 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
corj^ider  the  substitute  now  in  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, for  consideration  of  H,R.  7105.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Export  Control  Act  furnishes  the 
basic  authority  for  the  control  of  exports 
to  Communist  bloc  countries.  It  fur- 
r.i.-hes  authority  for  restricting  the  out- 
f.ow  of  scarce  materials,  as  well  as  au- 
thority to  regulate  exports  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  7105  will  extend 
the  Export  Control  Act  for  4  additional 
yt^rs. 

Under  the  act  as  now  in  effect,  there 
are  no  civil  or  administrative  sanctions 
available  for  the  punishment  of  viola- 
tion.s  other  than  the  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  export  licenses.  OfTcnders  may 
be  prosecuted  criminally,  but  this  is  a 
procedure  which  may  not  be  appropriate 
to  the  circtimstances.  The  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered would  authorize  the  administra- 
tive imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  for  any  violation  of  the 
act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
is.'^ued  under  it.  The  bill  clarifies  the 
iichis  of  persons  who  wish  to  contest 
in  court  the  imposition  of  any  such 
penalty. 

The  bill  as  reported  will  furnish  the 
administration  with  clear  legal  author- 


ropriate.  There 
y,  sharp  enough  to 
not  sc  severe  that 
would  cause  it  not 
cases   of   less  than 


Ity  to  protect  American  business  firms 
from  competitive  pressure  to  become  in- 
volved in  foreign  trade  conspiracies 
against  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  412  in  order  that  H.R. 
7105  may  be  di.scussed  and  voted  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I 
may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  412 
will  provide,  upon  adoption,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7105  on  a  2-hour  open 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7105  .seeks  to  amend 
the  act  in  three  instances:  First,  to  ex- 
tend the  act  for  another  4  years,  until 
June  30.  1969;  second,  to  authorize  the 
administration  imposition  of  civil, 
monetary  penalties  of  up  to  SI  000  for 
violations  of  the  act;  third,  to  furnish 
the  administration  with  clear,  legal 
authority  to  protect  American  firms  from 

prcs.sures  to  become  involved  in  trade 
boycott  <=  or  conspiracies  against  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States. 

At  present,  there  are  no  civil  penalties 
for  tho.se  trading  under  the  act  other 
than  a  su.spension  or  revocation  of  their 
export  license.  Available  criminal  pen 
alties  are  ofi.QB.jiQt 
is  a  need  fo 
be  -^  deterrtflP,  t)ut 
a  sense  of  fairness 
to  be  employecfyTn 
major  violations.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  figure  of  81.000  meets  the  need. 
Export  privileges  may  be  suspended  up 
to  1  year  as  a  means  of  collection,  but 
no  longer. 

The  third  amendment  apparently  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Arab  countries  to 
boycott  or  blacklist  firms  which  dealt 
with  Israel.  The  bill  adds  a  new  section, 
section  2 '  4 ) .  which  reads  in  full : 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
terec^  or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
otlier  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  legal  powers  of  the  President  to 
regulate  exports,  conferred  by  section  3 
of  the  act,  are  expressed  in  tenns  which 
hmit  their  exercise  to  the  effectuation  of 
policies  set  forth  in  section  2.  It  is 
therefore  questionable  whether  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  the  legal  power 
to  fully  protect  American  firms  without 
such  an  amendment. 

The  final  amendment  to  the  act  is  in 
section  3'a^,  empowering  the  President 
to  prohibit  or  regulate  exports  of  "any 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data."  The  amendment  re- 
places "techiiical  data"  with  "informa- 
tion." a  much  broader  term. 

The  supplemental  views,  signed  by  17 
members  from  both  parties,  finds  no 
fault  with  any  of  the  amendments  dis- 
cussed above.  Rather,  the  complaint  is 
that  the  declaration  of  policy  is  not 
implemented  by  any  language  contained 
in  the  bill.  These  views  point  out  that 
the  witnesses  of  both  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  have  testified  that 
their  policy  of  a  case-by-case  study  of 
each  complaint,  and  doing  what  they 
think  indicated,  will  not  bo  changed  by 
the    declaration    of    policy    presently 


written  into  the  bill.  Testimony  before 
the  committee  indicated  that  major 
firms  with  complaints  are  assisted  while 
smaller  ones  get  no  help. 

On  page  14  of  the  report,  the  imple- 
menting language  to  accompany  the  pol- 
icy declaration  is  set  out.  It  requires 
only  that  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  policy  declara- 
tion shall  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation or  the  signing  of  agreements 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  declaration. 

The  supplemental  views  hold  that  since  ' 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
will  not  change  their  policy  and  actively 
protect  American  firms  unless  directed  to 
do  so  by  legislation,  that  such  legislation 

should  be  enacted  to  enforce  the  policy 
declaration. 

The  language  which  I  understand  will 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  will  read: 

Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing 
of  agreements  inconsistent  with  the  section 

2i4i   hereof. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  urge  its  adoption  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  tim.e. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previMus  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution.  -v^ 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7105)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrmrE  OF  THE  WH01.E 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Comm.ittee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7105,  with 
Mr.  Denton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widn.^ll]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7105.  which  would 
amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
was  considered  by  your  Banking  anti 
Currency  Committee  ever  a  period  of  the 
equivalent  of  7  days  of  hearings.  The 
full  Committee  and  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  had  before  them  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress,  and  outside  witnesses. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  bill  as  it  w;u< 
reported  out  of  your  committee  arc  a^ 
follows: 

First.  It  would  extend  the  Exp:n  Cc::- 
trol  Act  of  1949  for  4  additional  years 

Second.  It  would  authorize  the  adnun- 
istra.tive  imposition  of  civil  monetary 
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penalties  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act. 

Third.  It  would  furnish  the  adminis- 
tration with  clear  legal  authority  to  pro- 
tect American  business  firms  from  com- 
petitive pressures  to  become  involved  in 
foreign  trade  conspiracies  against  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  fui'n- 
ishes  the  President  with  the  basic  au- 
thority necessary  to  control  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  our  enemies 
such  as  the  Communist  bloc  countries. 
In  addition  it  furnishes  authority  for 
restricting  the  export  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties, and  finally  it  provides  authority  to 
regulate  exports  to  further  the  foreign 
policy  aims  of  our  country.  There  was 
no  controversy  during  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  full  committee  over  the  need  for 
extension  of  this  act.  The  original  re- 
quest called  for  an  unlimited  extension 
of  the  act  but  your  committee  felt  that 
the  extension  should  be  limited  to  a 
period  pf  4  years  in  order  to  afford  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  for  periodic 
review. 

Regarding  the  civil  penalties  provision 
of^e  bill,  under  the  act  as  now  in  effect 
there  are  no  civil  or  administrative  sanc- 
tions available  for  the  punishment  of  vio- 
lations other  than  the  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  export  licenses.  Offenders 
may  be  prosecuted  criminally,  but  this 
procedure  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances.  There  was  a  real  need 
to  be  met  for  a  penalty  which  would  be 
serious  enough  to  act  as  a  deterrent  but 
not  so  severe  it  would  preclude  its  use  in 
cases  not  involving  a  serious  offense. 

This  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
your  committee  in  this  bill  .authorized 
the  administrative  Imposition  of  civil 
monetary  penalties  not  exceeding  $1,000 
for  violations  of  the  act. 

Most  of  the  time  of  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  was  taken  up  in 
hearing  testimony  from  administration 
witnesses.  Members  of  Congress,  and  out- 
side witnesses  on  the  so-called  Arab  boy- 
cott. Basically,  the  purpose  of  those  de- 
.sirins  legi.slation  as  contained  in  a  num- 
ber of  bills  introduced  on  this  question 
want  to  prevent  U.S.  business  firms  from 
being  allowed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests for  information  demanded  by  the 
Arab  League.  In  furthering  the  Arab 
League  boycott  against  Israel,  the  League 
requires,  for  example.  U.S.  business  firms 
to  state  among  other  things  that  they 
do  not  do  business  with  Lsrael.  that  they 
do  not  employ  Jews,  that  the  majority 
ownership  of  their  firm  is  held  by  others 
than  Je-vvs,  and  so  forth. 

All  witnesses  before  your  committee 
fully  agreed  that  .such  requirements  were 
deplorable,  onerous,  and  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  There  was  ncj^dis- 
e'/rcemcnt  by  any  of  the  witnesses  that 
this  situation  poses  extremely  difficult 
problems  for  our  Government  and  that 
thus  Jar  no  truly  satisfactory  .solution 
hod  bren  found  to  the  situation  except  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a 
ca.se-by-case  basis. 

•  In   view   of   the   very   understandably 
strong    emotions   aroused   by   the   Arab 


boycott,  there  naturally  hae  developed  a 
feeling  by  some  that  the  Congress  should 
do  something. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee,  as  has 
been  indicated,  gave  lengtlij'  and  careful 
study  to  this  issu^  and  the  amendment 
which  your  committee  recommends  is  in 
my  judgment  the  appropriate  action 
which  this  body  should  take.  This 
amendment  states: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or 
imjXDsed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
cotuitries  friendly  to  the^  United  States. 

In  addition,  in  sectioh  3ia>  the  term 
"technical  data"  was  omitted  and  the 
word  "information"  substituted.  The 
word  "information"  was  used  so  that 
there  would  be  no  doubt  that,  if  and  when 
appropriate,  the  granting  of  any  infor- 
mation by  U.S.  firms  to  foreiitn  countries 
or  their  representatives  enabling  them  to 
carry  out  a  boycott  against  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States  would  be  a 
violation  under  the  act. 

As  has  been  indicated.-Mr.  Chairir^ir: 
your  committee  has  recommendefTan 
amendment  to  the  Exports  Control  Act 
which  clearly  and  precisely  states  a  pol- 
icy declaration  on  tliis  matter.  No  doubt 
the  argument  will  be  made  that  policy 
statements  have  been  declared  by  the 
Congress  many  times  in  the  past  and  all 
too  often  they  have  been  honored  more 
in  the  breach. 

But  the  fact  must  not  l)e  overlooked 
that  in  this  most  delicate  atea  of  foreign 
policy  a  lot  of  factors  have  to  be  weighed 
before  a  decision  is  made.  Your  com- 
mittee did  not  believe  it  was  wise  to  go 
beyond  this  declaration  of  policy  state- 
ment and  adopt  Icaislatlve  lansuacrc 
which  would  make  mandatory  an  ex- 
plicit course  of  action  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  was  not  thought  that  this 
sort  of  restriction  on  the  President's 
authority  in  the  most  critical  area  of  for- 
eign policy  and  international  trade  v.-ould 
be  wise  or  necessai-y. 

Since  original  enactment -of  the  export 
control  legislation  25  years  ago,  the 
President  has  had  admini.'^trative  discre- 
tion under  the  statutory  language  to 
enable  him  to  administer  a  complicated 
control  program  in  the  light  of  changing 
economic  and  political  situations 
throughout  the  world.  Tlii.s  system  of 
export  control  has  served  our  Nation  well 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  we  should 
not  now — in  response  to  the  emotional 
pressures  of  the  moment — ^undertake  to 
write  into  the  law  detailed  administra- 
tive directions  to  apply  to  a  specific,  nar- 
row situation.  If  we  sliould  require  the 
President  to  i.s.sue  .specific  regulations 
against  "boycotts  and  restrictive  trade 
practices"  as  has  been  .sugpcsted.  those 
regulations  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
regardless  of  the  countries  involved  and 
regardless  of  any  adver.se  impact  on 
other  far  more  important  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  national  security. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
one  can  possibly  foresee  the  consequences 
of  such  mandatory,  administrative  de- 
tail-type legi-slation.  That  Is  why  the 
Congress  has  in  the  past  vci-j-  wisely  writ- 
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administrative  discretion  in  the  hands  of 
of  the  President — and  that  Is  exactly  the 
way  we  should  continue  this  law. 

In  their  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  witnesses 
for  the  administration  stressed  that,  al- 
though the  administration  is  verj' 
strongly  opposed  to  restrictive  trade 
practices  against  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  they  could  not  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  specific  administrative  ac- 
tion regardless  of  the  circumstances  tliat 
may  actually  develop  in  the  future. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  require  specific  reg- 
ulations be  put  into  effect  is  directed 
against  American  businesses  who  are  e::- 
ga'^ed  in  international  trade  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  area.  The  amendment  would 
prohibit  American  businessmen  from 
doing  certain  things.  This  amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  Arab  nations  from 
continuing  their  boycott  efforts.  This 
amendment  would  not  penalize  the  Arab 
nations  for  continuing  their  efforts.  The 
only  ones  to  be  penalized  would  be 
Americans. 

Aside  from  the  very  important  and 
fundamental  policy  consideration  th.it 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  have  broad  discretion  iwvad- 
ministering  the  Export  Control  Act,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  even  if 
this  policy  consideration  were  not  in- 
volved the  suggestion  now  before  you 
would  still  be  most  unwise.  If  we  could 
assume  that  it  would  result  in  terminat- 
ing the  Arab  boycott  efforts  auainst  If- 
rael.  then  we  might  be  justified  in  e.x- 
perimenting  with  it.  If  we  could  assume 
that  adoption  of  this  suseestion  would 
in  net  result  be  better  for  America's  eco- 
nomic interests,  better  for  America's  for- 
eign policy  interests,  then  we  could  take 
a  chance  on  experimenting  with  this 
sunrgcstion. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  one 
cannot  as.sume  any  of  these  thincs.  The 
House  is  urged  to  approve  this  bill  in  the 
form  recommended  by  your  committee 
Extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act  in 
thi.s  form  will  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sufficient  authority  to  deal 
v.ith  all  matters  relating  to  export  con- 
trol, including  the  Arab  boycott  .situation 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  most  ap- 
propriate.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  H.'iLPEnN  1. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Air.  Chairman,  the 
only  question  of  controversy  in  this  leg- 
islation, HR.  7105,  is  the  provision 
adoped  by  the  committee  relative  to  the 
Arab  boycott.  On  this  section  of  the  bill 
before  us  we  deliberated  the  issue  at 
length — the  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  and  there  was  no  question  of  the 
committee's  position  opposing  this  boy- 
cott. 

The  only  question  was  on  how  this  can 
be  effectively  accomplished  through 
amendment  of  the  bill  extending  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

I  had  hoped  the  committee  would  adopt 
stronger  language  than  that  contained 
in  a  declaration  of  policy.  . 
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Xiie  subcommittee's  hearings  con- 
vinced me  more  than  ever  of  the  need  for 
lansuage  not  only  expressing  our  op- 
position to  boycotts,  but  to  provide  means 
to 'prevent  American  firms  from  partic- 
ipating in  any  boycott  cariied  out  by  a 
foreign  nation  to  further  its  own  polit- 
ical objectives  aimed  at  a  country 
-'•ter.dly.  to  the  United  States. 

I  feci.' and  I  am  sure  each  of  you  feels, 
•,-.e  have  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
An:erican    busines.sman.      We    have    an 


porting  this  position.  This  is  unheard 
of.  Although  the  vote  was  14  to  11  in 
committee,  and  the  amendment  did  not 
prevail,  there  v.ere  7  ab.scnt^-es  and  1 
who  abfitained  from  voting  at  the  time. 
This  position  was  reversed  in  the  report 
with  17  members  actually  si'^ning  the 
supplemental  views,  with  1  additional 
member  not  available  at  the  time  but  who 
has  .since  declared  his  a;-rf:ement  with 
these  views,  making  it  a  total  of  18  mem- 
ber.s — a  clear  majority  favoring  this  .sup- 
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from  being  used  as  pav.ns  in  a  foreign 
rV.:tical  situation.  We  have  wn  obliga- 
tion as  Members  of  Congress  to  prevent 
L'irassment,  intimidation,  and  black- 
nrailing  of  American  business  by  a  for- 
;.cn  nation. 

Tr.e  subcommittee  did  approve  lan- 
iUage  setting  forth  a  declaration  of 
^H;l;cy.  This  was  well  and  good  as  far 
"i5  ::  went.  In  fact,  it  was  virtually  the 
5a— .e  language  as  the  first  part  of  the 
Ir^islation  that  I  offered  in  the  subcom- 
xl:tee.  which  was  identical  with  the  leg- 
lilation  introduced  by  30  of  our  col- 
".earie  in  this  House  and  by  30  Members 
::  the  other  body. 

But  o'or  am.endmenr,  had  a  second 
-£" — and  that  is  the  pait  that  had  teeth, 
j-d  that  is  the  part  that  was  left  out  of 
■  :-e  CGmmi':tee  amendment.  J'ust  to  say 
xf  zz':.-jse  boycotts  is  hie  saym?  we  op- 
tcse  sin.  But  what  do  we  do  about  it? 
Trje.  ihi  committee  also  included  the 
Ttrd  -Information"  In  the  Presidential 
iLi-horlty  section  of  the  act — in  other 
T:rcs.  they  Included  information  as  part 
c!  ;ne  j-ir:sdic:ion  the  President  may 
a.rr,  :r.. 

3--:  to  leave  this  to  the  President — 
T-r.  due  respect — is  not  enough.  Li-.tle 
.:  anything  has  been  done  for  the  past 
13  years  to  thwart  this  boycott.  I  do 
net  "xinic  we  can  hold  out  much  hcpe 
for  rxecuuve  action  without  s-.ronger 
lar-^iare. 

'.V-?  have  had  declaratior-s  of  policy  in 
:cfcer  instances  ^Tttten  into  legislation 
bef:re.  For  example,  our  foreign  aid 
:ill  contains  ant:bias  cla'ases.  antiargres- 
•ice  clauses,  and  so  forth.  But  :t  is  left 
-5  "/O  the  adrn.inl.;tra:ion  to  Lmplemer.t — 
ind_  xe  all  icnow  that  this  has  never 
been  done. 

So.  it  is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  e?- 
oress  its  sen^e.  In  thus  case,  to  .set  forth. 
m  the  declaratton  of  our  trade  policy, 
our  :i;fosition  to  boycotts,  and  in  turn 
aoic  -hat  rales  be  prcm"alga"ed  to  im?le- 
rner.i;  tlie  declaratron. 

I  r'-^el  we  should  leave  no  questicn  tn 
tltis  legislation.  Let  'us  say  we  do  not  like 
titis  -Jitimidation  and  blackmailing  of 
-\:nr.-ican  business  and  back  :t  up  by  pro- 
r.tiing  rneans  to  eliminate  it.  And  that 
is  all  the  advocates  cf  ih^is  amendment 
vtuld  do- 

Trtie,  we  cannot  legislate  as  t.:  w'nat  a 
-vr'ngn  power  can  or  carjtoc  do  in  regard 
:.:  ;r.3  own  rj.ticnals.  but  we  certairJy 
:an  and  should  legislate  in  regard  to 
•-.stablishin?  stanf:ar:ls  f:r  Amerxan 
;us;r.ess  to  follow.  Thar,  ls  all  we  who 
i.-"oc:ated  ourselves  with  the  5u;:piemen- 
"al  7iews  wane. 

I  should  point  out — and  this  is  '^n- 
tcvtant — that  a  majority  of  the  com.ntit;- 
"..^  signed  the  supplemental  views  sui:- 


A.side  from  the  immorality  and  injus- 
tice involved  with  the  existing  Arab  boy- 
cott practices  which,  in  them.selves, 
should  be  ample  ba.vis  for  this  type  of 
coMtctive  legislation,  the  amendment 
can  be  fully  ju.stified  as  being  in  keeping 
with  U.S.  trade  policy  to  promote  free 
trade,  to  improve  balance  of  paymen's, 
and  to  eliminate  unwarranted  trade  bar- 
r.ers. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  fully 
convinced  me  that  trade  with  the  Arabs 
would  not  be  seriou.sly  affected.  To  the 
corr  rary,  I  think  in  the  Ions?  run  effective 
legislation  enacted  here  will  ultimately 
improve  our  trade  picture  in  the  Middle 
EaJ.t. 

Incidentally,  as  a  final  Bote.  I  should 
point  out  that  the  testimony  brought  out 
that  there  was  not  a  single  known  in- 
stance of  opposition  on  the  part  of  .\m^.r- 
ican  business  to  the  prov.sion  prohibi'-.ing 
participation  in  this  boycott  practice. 

The  major  ob-ection  voiced  by  atlmin- 
istration  spokesmen  wgus  that  the 
adoption  of  stronger  language  ^culd 
place  the  Un.Led  States  m  the  incon- 
sistent position  of  oppasin?  economic 
boycotts  m  the  Middle  Ea.~t  while  at  the 
£am2  time  festering  an  economic  boycott 
in  the  We.stern  Hemi.^.phere  agam.-t  Cuoa 
But  there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
t-"een  the  two.  for  the  Arab  boycott  is  a 
secondary  boycott,  while  our  economic 
deprivation  prcgi-am  against  Cuita  ;s  not 
We  may  d^courage  ether  nations  from 
s-ippl—lng  Cuba  'inth  critically  needed 
goods,  but  if.  for  example,  a  Bnti.sh  firm 
decides  to  sell  bu^es  to  Cuba  ws  do  not 
boTcc't  -.hat  firn::.  Under  the  Arab  bcy- 
cctt — the  secor.dary  boycott — such  a 
firm  would  be  subject  to  the  boycott.  I 
th.nk  this  IS  a  "ery  intpcrtant  distinction 
to  keep  in  mind. 

I  strongly  believe  that  ^e  need  the 
definitive  lanruage  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  American  businessman,  to  pro- 
mote free  trade,  and  to  shew  the  world 
that  the  US  Govern.— er.t  -vill  not  be 
bullied  or  xtimidared.  And  I  a^k  all  who 
are  interested  m  fostering  these  causes 
to  vote  today  for  effective  action. 

Mr  PAT\L\N.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  r^eld 

11  ntinites  tc  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  AsH'ETrl 

Mr  ASHLZY      Mr  Cha-rman.  the  bill 

before  us.  H.H.  T:Q5   is  essentially  a  very 

simple  proposition.    It  is  a  bill  whxh 

to  exte'-'"'  -> 


seens  iimpiy  to  extenc  me  ilxpcrt  Cen- 
tre! Act  of  1343  for  i  period  cf  4  vears. 
This  act.  as  we  have  ccme  to  'iitow  over 
the  years,  furr-ishes  the  basic  .lutltor.ty 
for  control  of  expcr'.s  tc  Communist  bloc 
ccun cries,  for  restricting  the  ouificw  of 
scarce  materials  and  for  reg"ilation  of 
-exports  .n  f-rrtherance  :f  ~  S.  foreign 
policy 


Mr  Chairman,  there  wa,«!,  as  mieht  be 
exp<'Cted,  no  controversy  whaU:ver  of 
the  need  for  th.  extension  of  4:.he  Export 
Control  Act.  It  is  an  unfortunate'  fact 
of  life  that  this  If s?i.'^]at1on  continues  to 
be  very  ur£;eritly  needed  a.=;  a  weapon  in 
the  cold  war  in  which  we  continue  t/)  be 
eri'caued 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  a  4-year  period  would  afford  the 
Con^'reF^s  at|equate  opportunity  for  pe- 
riodic revic* 

The  bill  contain.'^;  two  amendments 
which  are'%,",rthy  of  mention;  one  of^ 
whieh  is  completely  nonrontrov  rrial. 
and  the  oth'r  of  which,  a.s  hf»^.  \>f:'-Ti  men- 
tioned, rai.ses  a  ver:>  difficult  and  del>- 
cate  i.s.sue. 

The  simpler  amendment'  would  au- 
thorize ci-;l  monetary  penalties  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  for  vjola'ion  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  a-s  a  s-;pp>merit  to  other 
penalties,  .tome  of  vih.ch  are  more  leni- 
ent and  .some  more  .«;evere  than  those 
alr^/'^dy  in  the  act. 

7he  more  difficult  amendment  -ffK?.  to 
be  responsive  to  the  problen-i  rai.sed  by 
pressures  put  upon  Arr.eriC3n  bu.sines<^- 
m^n  and  bu.=iine..ts  concemfs  in  an  effort 
to  facilitate  or  impl.^^ment  boycotts  or 
rettrictive  trade  practices  a^am.st  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States. 

As  we  have  heard,  tr.is  situation,  in  it?. 
most  graphic  form,  is  illustrated  by  the 
Arab  boycott  against  Is.-ael. 
.  TT.f.  comimittee  heard  witnes.ses  f.-om 
the  D'-pa.'tmer.t  of  State  and  the  Dep-^rt- 
mer.t  of  Commerce  and  witne'='.'=.e=i  from 
ind:j.=,try.  and  Memb'-rs  of  Cor.ffre"=;.s. 
Each  and  every  one  of  tjie  witnesses  -^ha 
:esuf.ed  deplor-i-d  the  fact  of  the  Ara!> 

'ooyoott.  ' 

Tloere  was  no  disa crreentent  a.s  to  'r.rr^ 
th.s  boycott  is  being  implemented  by 
the  Arab  Leag-ae  Very  sin-ipiy.  what; 
happens  is  that  an  American  concern 
see'ic.ng  to  do  bu.=;iness  in  one  of  the 
Arab  States  receives  a  questionnaire  in- 
sisting Upon  certain,  imformiaticn  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  materials  going  into  t'ne 
product  which  the  American  firm  seeks 
to  sell  and  information  as  to  whetiter 
or  not  the  Ameri>iar.  firm  al.^o  does  bu.«;i- 
ness  with  I.=;rael.  If  the  Americar.  f  :rr. 
refuses  to  answer,  it  r.ons  the  ri.-.k  of  'oe- 
ing  boycotted  by  the  Arab  State  in  ques- 
tion. 

As  I  say.  this  situation,  which  is  nc 
a  new  one.  is  one  which  wai?  deplored 
by  each  and  e^.-'ery  one  cf  the  witnesses 
heard  by  the  commnttee  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  D«=-pai-tn-.er.t  of 
Commerce  witnesses  .ndicated  very 
strongly  that  :t  wa.>  the  pciicy  of  'he 
United  States  to  resist  such  boycott  ef- 
forts aim.ed  at  third  party  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  St.ates 

The  real  issue  'hat  presented  it.-e'f 
was  hew  this  resistance  should  pe  -jn- 
plem.ented. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman  vill  the 
i:^ntlem.an  "leld ' 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  te  rr."  friend 
from  nimcis 

Mr  Y.-\TES  I:  as  "he  wirness-^s  *e.<:- 
t.fied.  the  policy  of  the  United  St-arei^  is 
to  resist  the  effoi't  to  campei  adherJ'nce 
to  the  ooycctx.  would  it  not  make  the 
-ask  of  such  itf.cials  earner  if  it  were 
written  .itt.o  la'v  '     The  iior  nas  not- been 
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administered  well  under  provisions  which 
permit  the  exercise  of  discretion.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  ought  to  give  direction 
to  the  officials,  make  specific  their  task 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  congressional 
intent. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  question  of  my  illustrious  friend  from 
Illinois,  because  this  is  e.xactly  the  con- 
clusion at  which  the  committee  arrived. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  policy  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  does 
oppose  such  boycotts  and  restraints  of 
trade.  For  this  reason  the  broad  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  was  to  put  this 
into  writing  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  our 
law,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
ter defining  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  but  really,  which  is  much  moi-e 
important,  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President  by  giving  him  new,  added  au- 
thority as  a  basis  for  his  actions  to  im- 
plement the  policy. 

Let  me  put  ft  this  way:  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  President  is  limited  in  the 
ar-tions  that  he  can  take  to  register  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  boy- 
cotts and  restraints  of  trade  aimed  at 
th'rd-party  countries  friendly,  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  added  lan- 
eua'-re  written  into  the  bill  that  is  before 
us,  the  Presid,ent  then  would  have  au- 
thority to  take  specific  action.  It  was 
the  feclin'4  of  the  committee,  at  least  at 
the  time  that  the  vote  was  taken,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  specific  acts 
aimed  at  implementing  this  statement  of 
policy  to  the  President  who.  after  all, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  In  all  deference  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  a  very  difficult  problem  was 
raised  as  to  whether  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  of  simply  writing 
in  the  increased  power,  namely,  the  ex- 
panded authority  given  to  the  President, 
was  sufficient.  The  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
friends,  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  M  .lter,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
pern]  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt'  and  many  others, 
would  have  the  committee  go  further 
and  would  have  this  body  go  further  by 
prohibiting  American  business  concerns 
from  responding  to  the  requests  for  in- 
formation from  the  Arab  League.  I  can 
only  say  this:  The  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Department  of  Commerce  ahd 
the'Departmcnt  of  State  set  forth  in  very 
unequivocal  terms  that  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion would  jeopardize  our  own  infoima- 
tion  denial  programs;  would  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  that  situation  is  becoming  more 
and  more  delicat/j  and  more  and  more 
volatile;  "would  almost  "surely  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  might  very  well  result  in 
hurting  rather  than  helping  the  gallant 
r'  w  nation  of  Israel.  This  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  top  offitSal  in  the  Uepart- 
nu  nt  of  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
con.sumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemair  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  I  .yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.        I 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
find  an  inconsistency  with  tlic  testimony 
of  the  witnes.ses  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
interfere  with  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  with  their  other  testimony  to 
which  he  referred  in  v.hich  they  said  they 
were  resisting  the  Arab  boycott?  In 
practice,  I  find  no  such  rcsiatance.  That 
is  why  I  favor  the  supplemeintal  views  in 
the  report  of  the  17  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  will  support  the!  amendment 
they  propose  to  offer.  i 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  real  Question  that 
presented  itself  in  that  connection  was 
with  respect  to  the  method  used  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  meet  this  type  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Arnb  League  in 
implementing  its  boycotts.  The  State 
Department  witne.ss.  Mr.  Ball,  felt  quite 
strongly  that  it  could  be  mare  successful 
in  coping  with  the  boycott  an  a  case-by- 
case  basis  rather  than  by  outlawing  or 
prohibiting  American  businessmen  from 
responding  to  questionnaire! 

The  thrust  of  his  testimoiiy  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  really  cannot  expect  the 
-  Arab  States  to  respond  to  tlic  .'iuggested 
amendment  other  than  by  findiiig  new 
ways  of  securing- the  same  information; 
only  then  it  would  be  less  reliable  infor- 
mation. And  it  was  his  fiiouglit  that 
although  the  motive  behind  the  amei-.d- 
ment  is  beyond  question,  its  re.^ult  miuht 
be  very  injurious  to  the  very  .country  that 
\\c  seek  to  assist  in  so  manv  uav.s. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Cl^airman',  if  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  will  yield  further,  did 
the  witnesses  who  advanced  that  conten- 
tio:r  delineate  in  any  respect  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
country  of  Israel,  which  is  the  country,  I 
assume,  the  gentleman  is  referring  to'!' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  .'^ay  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  many  hundieds  of 
Americ^  firms  thot  are  generating 
enormotB  trade  with  the  Arab  States  and 
with  Israel.  Last  year  the  jU.S.  exports 
to  the  Arab  States  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
This  in  turn  resulted  in  a  net  favorable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  United  States 
of  about  half  a  billion  dollar^. 

The  volume  of  export  business  the 
United  States  did  with  Lsr^iel  last  year 
was  approximately  SICO  tnillion,  and 
something  approximately  fcalf'  of  that 
resulted  in  a  net  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Many  American  bu.'Sine.s.ses  have 
succeeded  through  the  eflort  of  the  State 
Department  and  throu-Jh  the  efforts  of 
their  ovsn  representatives  abroad  in  do- 
ing business  both  in  Israel  md  the  Arab 
States. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Ball 
that  if  the  prohibition  sugi^ested  in  the 
amendment  were  to  become  kiw,  the  Arab 
League  would  find  v.ays  of  fidducing  in- 
formation necessary  for  further  punitive 
steps  against  American  firms,  both  tho.se 
that  presently  do  business  with  Isi-ael 
and  in  the  Aiab  States  and  those  which 
simply  seek  to  do  business  \\f  th  the  Arab 
States.  ^ 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  if  my 
distinguished  friend  will  yield  furlhcr. 
what  could  the  Arab  League  do  under 


those  circumstances  that  they  are  not 
now  attempting  to  do?  I  believe  we  mu.st 
call  a  halt  to  surrendering  to  the  ef- 
frontery of  the  Arab  League.  It  has  no 
right  to  demand  the  information  which 
they  have  demanded.  We  should  have 
refused  long  ago  to  permit  the  subjectior. 
of  our  business  community  to  such 
questions. 

Air.  ASHLEY.  Again  I  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  men  experienced  in  our 
State  Department  who  feel  quite  stronpiv 
about  this,  and  I  must  say  as  chai;ma:; 
of  the  subcommittee  that  conducted  t]>^ 
hearings,  and  for  the  membership  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  were  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Ball,  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  regarded  by  the'  Arab 
States  as  being  pro-Zionist  and  anti- 
Arab  and  would  result  in  a  worsening  of 
relation-ships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Arab  countries;  and  tliat  the 
Arab  States  might  perfectly  well  turn  to 
our  European  compctitoi-s  for  the  goods 
and  services  we  now  provide  and  wh:ch 
are  so  important  to  us  as  a  tradir.? 
nation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ir.v 
distinguished  friend  will  yield  furtlier.  I 
assume  the  Emopean  competitors  to 
whom  they  refer  are  competitors  who  are 
not  dealing  with  Israel  in-esently;  if  they 
were,  they  would  be  m  the  same  positiorl, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  us  suppose  tliat 
they  aie.  I  would  say  to  the  gentlcma:: 
this,  that  the  pro!:)osed  amendment  is 
the  fii-st  effort  on  the  jiart  of  any  country 
to  resi)ond  to  the  boycott  in  this'maimer. 

There  have  been  efforts  to  counter  the 
boycott  on  the  part  of  our  sister  nations 
thi-oughout  the  world,  but  on  the  same 
informal  basis,  the  same  case-by-case 
basis,  that  our  State  Department  has 
been  using. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  have  said  is.  perhaps,  somewhat  beside 
the  point  although  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
give  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
the  background  as  to  the  consideratior.s 
with  wh.ich  our  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned. I  say  tliat  perhai)s  it  is  not  en- 
tirely in  point  because  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  there  may  be  agreement  on 
an  amendment  that  will  be  offcixd  by  one 
of  our  colleagues  to  bring  together  in 
acceptable  compromise  the  conflicting 
positions  that  I  have  outlined. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  the 
form  suggested  b^-  the  language  read  by 
our  distinguished  chairman,  th.e  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [  Mr.  P.mm.an  1 .  It  is  new 
language  that  has  been  drafted  only' in 
recent  hours  and  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  pay  particular  attention  to  it 
when  it  is  offered.  It  does  represent  a 
means  of  solving  a  delicate,  difficult  sit- 
uation, hopefully  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tho.'^e  v.-ho  have  been  on  opposing  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ai)])iecinte  the  .gen- 
erous amount  of  time  which  has  been 
yielded  to  mo  by  the  di.-tinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patm.wI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mv.'-rlf  .such  lime  as  I  may  iTquiie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  a  j^eriod  of  years, 
we,  as  members  of  Congress,  have  given 
tc  the  Executive  much  autliorit j;  with  re- 
jpcet  to  the  oiicrations  of  foreign  affairs 
and  many  times  have  succumbed  to  the 
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position  that  the  White  House  wanted 
to  take  in  order  to  provide  what  we  called 
a  more  flexible  position  for  the  Executive 
and  not  to  interfere  with  our  foreign 

policy. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  believe  'his  has  been 
very  wise  in  most  instances.  However, 
uniorturiatcly,  I  believe  a  niuiiber  of 
times  we  have  abandoned  a  ix)sition  that 
the  American  people  wanted  us  to  take 
to  express  forcibly  to  the  woi'ld  aiid  to 
the  Executive  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  felt  was  mtanmgful  with 
respect  to  our  own  position  of  leadership 
in  the  free  world  and  our  own  desires  for 
freedom  and  liberty  for  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  cncom.- 
pa5.'=cs  something  that  I  feel  is  a  jjcrfect 
example  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
pa.st  where  the  i)ressures  are  for  Cnn- 
rress  to  keep  its  hands  off  as  v.e  move 
into  a  new  phase  of  export  control  and 
the  continuation  of  the  present  act. 
However,  we  are  faced  v.ith  the  facts  of 
life  with  reference  to  the  Middle  Ea.st. 
where  there  is  an  Arab  boycott  that  has 
been  going  on  to  some  extent  as  a  result 
of  our  own  action  or  iiiaction,  howe\er 
you  want  to  term  it.  In  otl;cr  woids, 
we  have  condoned,  in  c'Tect.  that  boycott. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  for 
the  Record  the  .supplemental  views  that 
were  .signed  by  17  of  .he  ;33  members  of 
the  Hotise  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  respect  to  restrictive 
trade  practicas  and  boycotts: 

We  compliment  the  committee  for  adopt- 
ing a  very  clear  dctl.Tration  of  pnUcy  fig.iinst 
restrictive  trade  practices  and  boycotts. 
The  language  as  added  to  the  bill  by  the  sub- 
committee amendment  is  the  exact  language 
of  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  m 
about  CO  bills  that  were  uitruduccd  in  both 
Houijcs  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill,  a&  reported  to  the 
Hor.se,  docs  not  go  far  enough  because  it 
fails  to  implement  this  declarntion  of  policy. 
It  l.s  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  Com- 
'  merce  Department  both  testit'ied  before  com- 
n-.ittces  in  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  that  the 
aecluration  of  policy  is  m  accord  with  Amer- 
ican principles  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  say 
they  deplored  the  Arab  boycott"?  and  the  re- 
strictive tr.^de  practices  indulged  In  by  some 
of  the  .'Vrata  countries  and  that  sia  h  conduct 
is  to  be  condem^riCd. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  also  indicated  th.it 
on  their  so-called  case-by-case  review  oi 
complaints  against  this  boycott  and  these 
restrictive  trade  practices,  they  have  done 
litile  or  nothing.  Their  testimony  before 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  indicates 
■^-.:hat  even  If  we  adopt  this  declaration  of 
p.olicy,  they  do  not  intend  to  change  their 
prr-.ctice.  but  will  contintte  to  review  these 
mritter-s  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  doing  what 
they  think  may  be  Indicated  should  be  done 
in  each  c;»*;e. 

This  will  be  deliberately  Hying  in  the  i.xcc 
oi  the  intent  of  the  Congre.^s  and  of  the  best 
American  practices.  The  testimony  clearly 
indicate."^,  that  when  a  large  bank  c<r  a  large 
company  applies  to  the  State  Department  or 
the  Commerce  Department  for  help  in  con- 
nection with  these  boycott  practices,  repre- 
sentations are  made  on  their  behalf  to  the 
Arab  governments  concerned  and  relief  is 
obtained.  But  wlicu  small  merchants  make 
comjjlaints  to  the  departments  and  seek  help. 
they  get  a  lot  of  doubletalk  and  are  told 
either  to  comply  or  to  lose  their  right  to  do 
business  in  these  other  countries. 

This  is  a  double  standard  that  the  Congress 
must  not  permit  to  exist.    The  only  way  we 
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can   stop 
language. 

The  language  as  contained  in  the  various 
bills  seeking  to  amend  the  Export  Control 
Act  was  quite  broad.  The  amendment 
oH'cred  In  the  committee,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  14  to  11  with  1  member 
voting  present  and  7  members  being  absent, 
is  not  as  broad  as  tliat  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal amendments.  It  now  meets  the  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  executive  departments. 
tiiat  if  the  langur.ge  as  originally  proposed 
were  adopted,  it  would  possibly  prohibit 
A.mcricans  from  even  courteously  responding 
to  reqviesls  and  indicating  that  the  .American 
law  prohibits  their  giving  any  detailed  in- 
formation. 

The  amendment  as  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee and  which  will  be  oiVered  on  the  floor 
lakes  that  possibility  into  account  and  re- 
quires only  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  adopted  pursuant  to  the  declaration 
of  policv.  in  order  to  implement  the  declara- 
tion of  "policy,  shall  prohibit  the  furnishing 
of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements 
inconsistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy. 
No  one  can  or  shotild  object  to  that. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  an  American  employer  or  an 
American  firm  is  prohibited  by  law  froni 
asking  what  one"s  religion  is.  what  his  race 
is.  what  his  place  of  origin  may  be  or  that 
of  his  ancestors.  Despite  such  prohibitions 
in  existing  law.  the  practices  of  the  State 
Department  ar.d  the  Comn-.erce  Department 
<r!ive  permis.sion.  if  not  direction,  to  Ameri- 
cans to  answer  to  foreigners  the  very  ques- 
tions which  they  are  prohibited  from  askmg 
of  or  an.swering  to  other  Americans. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation  and  it 
shotild  be  stopped  at  the  earliest  possible 
nionient. 

It  could  be  stopped  by  action  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  or  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment without  this  legislation. 

Obviously,  they  have  not  stopped  doing  it 
and  have  no  intention  of  stoppiiig  this  prac- 
tice, unless  we  direct  it  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. We  urge  the  enactment  of  such  ap- 
propriate legislatii'n      . 

The  language  of  t'-.e  amendment,  which 
we  will  offer  and  support  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  will  simply  read:  "Stich  rules  and 
regulations  shall  prohibit  the  furnishing  oi 
information  or  the  signing  of  argeemcnts 
inconsistent  with  the  section  2(4)  hereof." 

Section  2i4^  is  the  declaration  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  committee  which  reads:  'The 
Congress  further  i^eclares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  im- 
posed by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  Slates." 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of 
sti-aightforward  congrcs.sional  action 
against  the  Arab  League  economic  boy- 
cott of  Israel  are  intoning  the  shopworn 
phrases  "flexible  foreign  policy"  and 
"tieing  the  Presidenrs  hands." 

In  the  past  these  expressions  have  al- 
ways carried  the  day  against  congres- 
sional efforts  forcefully  to  deal  with  the 
Sukarnos.  Nassers,  and  othei's  who  de- 
light in  ridiculing  and  opposing  U.S. 
foreign  policies. 

To  those  who  bow  at  tiie  altar  of  a  so- 
called  flexible  foreign  policy,  foi'ever 
sterilh^ed  against  congressioiial  exposure 
lit  me  say  this: 

Is  it  not  better  for  Congress  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  executive  than  to  have  the 
iob  done  for  us  by  dictators  of  Nasser's 
"ilk? 

Is  it  not  better  for  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled  to 
correct  a  policy  whose  inflexibility  has 
rewarded  those  who  would  ptirsue  a  policy 


of  economic  and  military  strangulation 
of  a  nation  we  helped  to  create? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  mat- 
ter at  issue,  and  that  is.  Shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  continue  to  tolerate  the  Arab 
League  economic  boycott? 

Shall  we  merely  legislate  a  staiem.ent 
of  congressional  intent  and  policy  that 
we  know  will  be  ignored  by  the  executive 
branch? 

Shall  we.  as  a  nation,  continue  tacitly 
to  supix)rt  a  viciotxs  economic  boycott? 

Shall  we  grant  to  American  business- 
men the  mearis  by  which  they  legally  can 
escape  compliance  with  Arab  League 
questionnaires  which  defy  every  principle 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded? 

Or  shall  we,  in  the  high  sounding 
name  of  "Presidential  discretion"  and 
•■flexible  foreign  poLcy.  '  once  again 
turn  the  other  cheek  to  foreign  interests. 

The   choice,   Mr.   Chairman,   is  "that 

simple. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

'  Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  fine  speech.  Docs 
not  tiie  gentleman  beheve  that  both  the 
Depanment  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Com.mercc  can  be  rightfully  criticized 
for  having  knuckled  under  to  the  Arab 
League  by  condoning  this  intolerable 
practice  at  the  same  time  saying  they 
condemn  it?  Is  that  not  what  their 
practice  has  b#fH  over  the  years? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  has  been  a  beauti- 
ful case  of  walkiirg  the  fence  without  tak- 
ing a  position  so.  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fronr  New  York. 

:\Ir.  LINDSAY.  I  should  first  like  to 
congratulate  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  for  the  veiy  clear, 
logical,  and  moderate  talk  that  he  has 
just  given.  Indeed.  I  think  he  has  out- 
Uned  the  case  for  congressional  action 
\cry  clearly  and  veiy  simply. 

l"  think  it  is  time  for  the  United  State= 
to  do  everything  it  can  to  foil  the  Arab 
boycott. 

It  is  argued  that  for  the  United  States 
to  bear  down  on  this  boycott  would  un- 
dercut our  efforts  with  nations  cooperat- 
iiig  in  the  U.S. -sponsored  boycotts  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  I  say  there  is 
no  similarity  betweeii  the  Arab  boycott 
and  ours,  and  I  am  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion. The  situations  are  not  parallel 
in  the  slightest.  Israel  under  no  circtim- 
stanccs  can  be  called  an  aggressor  nation. 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  fall  into  the 
categoiw  of  direct  or  indirect  aggressors. 
Furthermore,  even  in  the  case  of  Cuba 
or  North  Vietnam,  our  Government  does 
not  impose  secondaiy  boycotts.  We  do 
not  blacklist  any  British  firm,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  doing  business  with  Cuba; 
this  is  the  offense  wliich  I  think  is  chiefly 
to  be  struck  down  and  which  should  be 
struck  down  by  the  Congress  if  we  are  .o 
do  what  is  right  in  this  aiea. 

I  think  there  is  another  reason  to  de- 
mand stronger  action  by  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  the  Arab  boycott, 
and  that  is  its  discriminator'  basis.  W? 
have    a   strong   policy   in   this   country 
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a-Tainst  inquiring  about  a  person's  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  Yet  it  is  pi'c- 
ciscly  by  asking  questions  such  as  these.of 
American  companies  that  the  Arab 
Lipague  effectuates  its  boycott.  This  is 
an  intolerable  situation  and  one  which 
requires  a  firm  I'ule  designed  to  assist 
American  companies  in  i;esisting  these 
outrageous  demands.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  I  endorse  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  support  him  in  tiie  amend- 
ment that  he  is  preparing  to  offer. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the.  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nov; 
York  1  Mr.  Celler  1 . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  AsHLEYl  that  foreign  policy  is  ever 
consistent.  Different  methods  are  al- 
ways used  with  cespect  to  different 
countries.  Cuba  and  China,  for  exam- 
ple, caruiot  be  placed  on  a  par  with  little 
Israel  or  placed  on  a  par  with  any  of  the 
Arab  States. 

I  would  say,  certainly,  that  holding  a 
trigger  at  the  heads  of  American  firms, 
demanding  that  they  answer  these  ques- 
tionnaires, is  most  obnoxious,  as  ob- 
noxious as  an  alligator.  For  the  United 
States  to  acquiesce  in  this  malpractice 
t-o  me  is  most  repulsive  and  to  most 
businessmen  is  most  distressing. 

The  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  with  cavalier 
complacency,  lend  support  to  this  Arab 
arrogance.  Unfortunately,  I  fear,  there 
are  cfuitc  too  many  "Arabphiles"  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  State  Department. 
To  get  there  one  must  speak  Arabic. 
How  does  one  usually  leam  to  speak 
Arabic?  One  goes  to  Roberts  College  or 
to  the  American  College  at .  Constan- 
tinople and  Beirut,  stays  there  6  years, 
and  learns  Arabic.  One  then  takes  on 
the  color  of  his  surroundings  in  Arabia 
and  beconies  more  Arab  than  the  Arabs. 
There  are  too  many  of  such  kinds  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  Stat-e  Department, 
and  that  is  where  policy  originates. 
They  influence  those  above  them. 

I  would  say  that  this  man,  Nasser,  who 
was  the  chief  engineer  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires and  the  Israel  boycott,  as  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  so-called  Arab 
^  League,  is  a  so-called  megalomaniac. 
We  should  give  him  scant  attention.  He 
is  as  pleasant  as  a  wart  on  one's  nose. 

The  Arab  League  leaders  themselves 
are  a  pusillanimous  lot.     If- we  show 

strength  and  courage  to  them,  they  quail. 

We  .saw  what  the  Chase  National  Bank 
did.  It  said,  "We  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  questionnaires."  It  lost  no 
business.  "There  was  no  boycott  there- 
after against  the  Chase  National  Bank. 

The  Hilton  Hotels  thumbed  their  nose 
at  the  Arab  League  leaders.  What  hap- 
pened? Nothing.  They  prospered  in  the 
Arab  League  countries. 

When  Nasser  and  his  cohorts  threat- 
ened Erhard,  Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
GeiTTian  Republic,  and  said,  "If  you 
recognize  little  Israel  diplomatically,  we 
will  recognize  East  Germany,"  Erhard 
recognized  Israel,  .and  Nasser  and  the 
Arab  countries  did  not  recognize  East 


and 
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Germany.     The   threat  wasj  sound 
fury  and  signified  nothing.     I 

So  we  see  that  when  one  'shows  a 
of  courage  to  these  Arabs,  thgy  withdraw; 

I  will  say  that  the  Arabs  would  con 
tlnue  to  trade  wherever  it  i3  useful  an 
advantageous  for  them  to  triifle — regard 
less  of  answering  qucstion^iaires.  We 
would  not  lose  an  iota  of  trade  with  the 
Arab  coujitries  if  we  pa.ssed  !the  amend- 
ment wliich  I  shall  support.  .^JO'.i.'^nrcd  by 
the  dist  ngui.shcd  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Multer  ! .  | 

I  have  been  to  Israel  a  numj^er  of  times. 

1  wish  you  could  go  there  yolir.selves  and 
see  for  yourselves  the  wondtrful  things 
that  little  counti-y  has  done,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  enemies  who  want  to  plunge 
it  into  the  sea.  That  is  a  country  where 
the  flame  of  democracy  Jjunis  brightly, 
and  we  must  nurture  that  flame  wherever 
it  burns.  We  will  not  nujTure  it  by 
insisting  that  American  firms  in  this 
cov.-ardly  mamier  truckle  to  the  Arabs. 
That  will  hurt  little  Israel. 

Such  action  will  not  nurture  of  the 
Israel  flame  of  democracy^. 

I  said  this  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  those  who  have  heard  me  will  for- 
give repetition.  If  you  go  to  Israel  you 
see  a  determination  among  those  people 
in  little  Israel,  a  determination  as  firm 
as  a  rock  you  hold  in  your  hands. 

You  see  an  exaltation  there  that  is  as 
fierce  as  a  streak  of  lightning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  th^  gentleman 

2  additional  minutes.  1 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  you  se^  a  wondrous 
courage  and,  above  all,  a  tremendous 
faith,  a  faith  ir  their  flag,  a  faith  in 
themselves,  and  a  faith  in  their  country. 
They  do  not  wear  their  faith  as  one 
would  the  fashion  of  a  hat.  Theirs  is  the 
faith,  in  the  language  of  Browning,  that 
can  move  mountains.  In  that  faith,  in 
that  exaltation,  and  in  that  oourage  they 
will  go  far  and  they  will  worst  the  Arabs 
eventually,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
40  million  Arabs  against  2  million  Jews. 
Therefore.  I  .say  that  the  Miilter  amend- 
ment will  strengthen  and  not  weaken 
American  commerce  and  at  the  same  time 
help  little  Israel.  Now.  to  state  that  our 
State  Department  is  friendly  to  Israel, 
will  not  help.  As  to  Israel  our  State  De- 
partment Is  long  on  preachment  and 
promises  and  short  on  perfoiTnance. 
Somebody  once  said,  "Sometimes,  our 
friends  are  more  troublesome  than  our 
enemies." 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mi".  Chainnan,  I  wish 
to  compliment  our  eminent  dean  of  the 
House  for  his  most  excellent  statement, 
and  I  wish  to  be  associated  [with  his  re- 
marks. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  | 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  witii  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  New  Yo»k.  He  has 
discussed  the  principle  involved  with  his 


Uiual  eloquence,  expressing  the  need  for 
legislation  against  the  boycotting  Amer- 
icans of  Jewi.'-h  faith  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Arab  States.  I  will  support  the  Multer 
amendment.  I  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
c  ii'.unitue  to  accept  th  s  amendmeii'. 
^^,lx:-fm^  sorrow  is  that  it  is  not  stroniicr 
and  is  not  mandatory  on  our  Govern- 
ment. I  have  long  sought  this  legislation 
in  pr."vious  legislation  and  welcome  any 
amendment  to  recognize  the  ri'4ht  of  ail 
Americans. 

I  thank  th.e  "xntleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersc.v. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman,  when 
the  gentleman  refers  to  supporting  the 
Multer  amendment,  do  you  mean  the 
Multer  amendment  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  committee  report, 
but  I  think  his  amendment  will  soon  be 
read  to  the  House. 

Th'?  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  of^  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  cx- 
pii'cd. 

Mr.  WIDNALI..  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Multer  1. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  think 
and,  in  fact.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  [Mr.  Celler!  in 
referring  to  the  Multer  amendment,  was 
referring  to  the  Multer  amendment 
which  I  will  read  in  a  moment.  It  is  not 
the  same  as  that  in  the  supplemental 
views  that  has  been  read  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.sey  fMr.  Widn.'vllI. 
It  is  much  stronger  and  adds  a  great  deal 
of  strength  to  the  bill.  I  think  that  it 
will  do  what  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  referred  to,  that  is. 
it  will  make  mandatory  that  which  we 
declare  here  as  policy. 

I  think  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  House  that  the  declaration  of  policy 
as  contained  in  this  bill  is  good  and 

should  be  implemented.  I  trust  that  the 
implementation  will  be  found  in  the 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  after  the 
biH  is  read  and  open  for  amendment.  I 
refer  to  this  amendment  not  as  the 
Multer  amendment  but  as  the  Multer- 
Halpern  amendment.  We  struggled  over 
this  langua'-ie  long  and  arduously,  and  I 
think  we  have  come  up  with  an  excellent 

result.  I  think  all  who  are  concerned 
will  agree  that  this  new  language,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted — and  I  tru.^t  it  will 
be — does  the  full  job. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  first  to 
page  '•>  of  the  bill,  please.  There  on  lines 
16  to  19  you  find  the  declaration  of  policy 
which  is  precisely  the  language  of  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  the  30-odd  bills 
which  were  introduced  in  this  House  and 
some  30-odd  bills  which  were  introduced 
in  the  other  body.  That  declaration  of 
policy  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  further  declares  tliat  it  i.s  the 
policy  of  the  Uiiiteci  States  to  oppose  rc- 
.strictivc  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered 
or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  aE:ainKt  other 
countries  friendly  to  the   United   States. 
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The  Multer-Halpern  arfiendment  docs 
not  touch  that  language.  It  continues 
that  language  and  adds  to  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  the  following  language: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  .State;-— 

And  this  is  the  new  language — 
to  encourage  and  request  domestic  concerns 
engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  materials, 
supplies  or  inio-Tiiation  to  refuse  to  take  any 
action,  including  the  furnishing  of  inform.a- 
tion  or  the  signing  of  ngrccmer.ts  which  have 
the  etiect  of  furthering  or  sijpporling  the 
restrictive  trride  practices  or  boycotts  forced 
or  imposed  by  any  foreign  cnnntry  against 
another  cour.try  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

This  gives  us  a  very  brojd  raid  com- 
plete declaration  of  policy.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  could  adopt  any  language 
that  would  make  it  any  broader  or 
stronger;  that  would  say  thot  this  coun- 
try and  American  citizens  are  opposed 
tDrc^-trictive  trade  practices  and  oppo.'=ed 
to  boycotts  and  oj^posrd  to  doing  any- 
thing that  would  further  them,  that  they 
f.re  opposed  to  aiding  any  .such  boycott 
of  a  foreign  country  agr.in.'^t  another 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  for  the  implementatic>n  that  the 
ctntlcwoman  from  New  York  !Mrs. 
Kelly]  asked  for.  there  is  in  the  same 
Multer-Halpern  ame  idment.  this  addi- 
tional language.  The  oct  is  further 
amended  by  addir.g  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence — bear  in 
Hiind,  yoti  are  now  extending  the  Export 
Control  Act  which  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance by  the  President  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  act — this  new 
'language  will  read  as  follows:  Referring 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  now  called 
for  by  the  existing  act : 

Such  rules  and  regulations  sh^ai  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  section  2i4)  of  this 
act. 

Section  2'4i  of  this  act.  when  you 
adopt  this  amendment,  will  be  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  which  is  already  in  the 
bill  and  the  additional  language  that  I 
have  read  to  you. 

I  .say  that  this  does  the  full  job.  gives 
U5  a  complete  declaration  of  policy 
against  restrictive  trade  practices. 
agaiiist  boycotts,  and  directs  an  imple- 
mentation of  that  policy. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.   Chairman,  I 

want  to  congratulate  the  centleman  on 

his  amendment  and  say  to  him  that  I 
think  it  acconiplishe.=  the  basic  purpcses 
of  those  Members  of  the  Hou.se  who  in- 
troduced legislation  on  this  subject  and 
who  feel  so  stroncly  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  .say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to^the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  *IMr.  Pat- 
M.'vxl.  the  chainnan  of  the  subcommit- 
tee iMr.  Ashley  1  for  their  great  con- 
sideration and  cooperation  with  us  in 
getting  a  full  record  on  this  matter. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  Multer  1  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  HaipepnI  ore  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  getting  vei-y  broad  support 
for  the  bill  based  upon  the  recoi-d  which 
has  been  made  on  this  matter. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
much  of  the  credit  is  to  be  given  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  becavLse  they 
approached  this  subject  with  an  open 
mind  and  with  a  desire  to  accomplish  the 
result  v.e  had  in  mind.  There  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  lan- 
guafie  to  be  v..sed.  I  do  think  that  now 
we  liave  langupge  thst  does  the  job  and 
everybody  can  be  ha!:)py  \\ith  it. 

Mr.  HALPERIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yicM? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  ^^Ir.  Chairrarn,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  privileged  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  this  amendment.  I 
feel  it  is  strong.  It  sets  forth  our  oppo- 
sition to  resti-ictive  trade  practices  and 
boycotts.  It  requests  domestic  firms  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  such  practices. 
It  requires  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  to  implement  the  declara- 
tion. 

This  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  is^a  big 
improvement  over  the  committee  lan- 
guage. I  find  it  not  the  ultimate  that  all 
of  us  would  like,  but  it  certainly  is  ac- 
ceptable. It  docs  not  equivocate.  Short 
of  better  language,  it  has  my  support. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  .Lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  tiic  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mvlter]  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  winch  he  pro- 
poses to  offer.  That.  Mr.  Chairman, 
together  with  the  statement  which  the 
gentleman  has  made.  I  presume  will 
delineate  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
will,  in  effect,  do  away  with  this  economic 
inquisition  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

Of  cotirse,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  de- 
pend upon  the  rules  and  regulations,  as 
the  gentleman  has  stated,  to  implement 
the  languace  of  the  amendment.  I  know- 
that  the  State  Department  will  be  gov- 
erned by  this  language  and  will  not, 
through  the  use  of  any  weasel  words  or 
any  weasel  rules  and  regulations,  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  the  promulgation  of  this  language. 
This  should  put  an  end  to  this  blackmail 
and  this  boycott  by  the  Arab  countries. 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  can  understand  the 
p<:.sition  of  the  State  Department.  They 
desn-e  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.    Ob'.i- 

otisly  this  is  a  difficult  thiiig  to  do. 

Our  Ambas.?adors  in  the  various  coun- 
tries do  all  they  can  to  retain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  irrespective  of  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  policies  of  these  countries  on 
othei-s.  The  State  Department  veiy  nat- 
urally is  guided  by  the  reports  of  the 
various  Ambassadors  in  making  policy. 
Tliey  say  they  oppose  the  boycott,  but 
want  each  case  treated  individually. 
This,  to  me,  seems  an  impossible  task. 

The  State  Department  favored  assist- 
aiicc  to  Israel  to  make  it  an  economically 
viable  state.  Israel  no  longer  receives 
any  grant  aid  and  is  now,  I  believe,  to  a 
degree  economically  viable. 


Tlie  boycott  is  harmful  to  Israel's  econ- 
omy, yet  the  State  Department  is  satis- 
fied to  permit  its  continuance.  This  I 
cannot  understand. 

They  oppose  the  boycott  a^rainst  Amer- 
ican business,  but  oppose  an  act  tliat 
v.-ould  remove  it.  This,  I  al.'^o  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  rescue  the  State 
Department  from  what  I  believe  is  an 
tmtenablc  posilion. 

The  Arabs  can  boycott  whomsoever 
ihey  please;  but  that  does  not  mean  ws 
must  assist  them. 

As  I  see  it.  tiiis  amendment  is  but  put- 
ting into  effect  a  declaration  m:.dc  in  one 
of  cur  foreign  aid  bills  opposing  boycotts 
and  blockades  agair^st  Am.eiican  citizens 
and  American  business. 

Seventeen  years  ago  this  year  a  series 
of  armistice  agreem.ents  were  signed  be- 
tween the  nev.ly  created  State  of  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  which  had  sought, 
unsuc-cessfully,  to' prevent  its  founding. 
Unsuccessful  inwmeir  attempt  to  destroy 
Israel  by  force  of  arms,  the  Arab  States 
have  contended  that  a  state  of  war  still 
exists,  and  have  moved  their.#campaign 
of  action  against  that  country  onto  the 
economic   plane.     In   general,   this   has 
consisted  of  closing  the  Suez  Canal  to  all 
Israeli  ships  and  goods,  of  establishing  a 
blacklist  of  companies  which  do  busi- 
ness   with    Israel,    as    well    as    boycott 
threats    against    companies    which    are 
considering  doing  business  with  Israel. 
In  actual  fact,  Jhe  repercussions  and 
extent  of  this  attempted  economic  war- 
fare are  far  wider  than  the  above  list 
would  lead  the  uninitiated  observer  to  be- 
lieve.   Along  with  those  of  other  nations, 
American  manufacturers,  business  fiitns. 
traders,    imjxsrters    and    exfxirters.    and 
compames  engaged  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable  type   of  commerce  have  been 
subjected  to  a  wide  variety  of  practices 
which   are   completely  conti-ary   to  the 
normal  course  of  international  trade. 

Nearly  15  years  ago,  the  Arab  countries 
created  the  Central  Arab  Boycott  of  Is- 
rael Of&ce,  with  headquarters  in  Damas- 
ctis.  Designed  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Arab  States  in  their  economic 
warfare  against  the  Stat-e  of  Israel,  it 
has  a  semiofficial  status  witliin  the  Arab 
League.  Its  purposes  and  fimctions, 
however,  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
boycotting  operation.  It  not  only  sees  to 
it  that  Ai-ab  countries  and  companies  do 
not  pm-chase  Israeli  goods  and  sernces, 
it  exteiids  its  opei-ations  to  a  secondary 
boycott  of  foreign  firms  who  have  any 
kind  of  dealings  with  Israel  whatever, 
and  even  a  tertiar>-  boycott  of  other  for-s 
eign  companies  who  d^al  with  these  com- 
panies. 

While  we  as  An:ericans  cannot  legally 
question  the  right  of  Arab  companies  or 
the  various  Arab  States  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  Israel  if  they  so  choose,  we  can  most 
vigorously  oppose  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary boycotts  which  they  attemp:  to  im- 
pose uix)n  American  firms.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Arab 
boycott  office  to  send  out  what  are  eu- 
phemistically t-ermed  •questiomiaires"  in 
the  event  a  company  is  suspected  of  com- 
mitting any  of  approximately  20  different 
possible  actions  which  entail  blacklisting. 
These   ••questiormaires,"  which  have.  I 
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think  legitimately,  been  termed  an  "eco- 
nomic inquisition."  are  a  very  serious  af- 
front to  American  businessmen  pursuing 
then-  letritimate  interests  and  ends.  They 
require  an  answer,  for  failure  to  do  so  is 
usually  t^ken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt.  They  rcAviirc  notarized  evidence 
tha^  the  fimi  is  not  violating  any  of  the 
various  conditioi"ii>  which  lead  to  boy- 
cotting action,  ffhese  and  the  many  oth- 
er conditions  \Jhich  the  boycott  office 
create  for  American  companies  are  de- 
meaning, embarrassing,  and  humiliating. 
It  is  my  fiiin  conviction  that  they  should 
also  be  illegal. 

Thc^Arab  boycott  has  as  its  main  pur- 
pose the  imdermining  of  the  economy  of 
thelfetate  of  Israel,  in  order  to  achieve 
thK  goal,  it  has  tried  to  draw  into  its 
armory  the  operations  of  companies  from 
all  over  the  globe.  As  many  others  have 
pointed  out,  this  is  an  incredible  exten- 
sion of  a  regional  dispute;  should  it  set 
a  precedent,  American  business  would 
become  involved  in  every  single  political 
dispute  the  world  over. 

However,  this  political  aspect  is  not 
the  only  one.  It  has  often  been  charged 
-that  the  boycott  has  not  affected  Israel 
t-o  any  great  degree.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  effect  has  certainly  not  been 
that  intended  by  the  Ai-ab  states,  it  would 
be  false  to  claim  that  the  economy  of 
Israel  has  not  suffered.  Economists  have 
pointed  out  that  it  forces  pn  uneconomic 

reallocation  of  resources — not  only  in  Is- 
rael, but  actually  in  the  Arab  States  as 
well.  Both  parties  to  this;  di.spute  have, 
in  fact,  been  harmed.  _  The  Israehs  are 
required  to  obtain  some  goods  through 
wholly  illogical  and  often  expensive 
channels,  while  the  Arab  States,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  operations,  arc  similarly 
forced  to  obtain  replacement  goods 
which  are  often  inferior  in  quality  and 
workmanship  from  companies  not  on  the 
blacklist. 

Quite  obviously,  also,  the  possibilities 
of  greater  foreicrn  investment  by  both 
American,  and  European  companies  in 
the  Middle  Ea.'^t  are  seriou.sly  hampei-ed. 
Many  companies  are  simply  not  willing 
to  risk  large  capital  outlays  for  only  a 
portion  of  what  could  be  a  va.'^r  and  very 
profitable  common  market. 

But,  let  us  also  consider  American  in- 
dttstry.  By  being  unneces.sarily  coerced 
into  choosing  one  market  rather  than 
bath,  American  businessmen  deprive 
themselves  of  additional  sales.  This  not 
only  deprives  many  of  the  economics  of 
larger  production  and  marjjets.  it  also 
lowers  their  profit  potential^  And,  from 
tiie  .standpoint  of  tlie  United  Spates  as 
a.  whole,  tliis  boycott  artificiady  limits 
the  quantity  of  total  American  exports, 
a  factor  which  wc  have  of rcnjbeen  told  is 
of  the  es.«encp  in  reducing  opr  balance- 
of-payments  deficits. 

TIjO  ]Mimary  purpose  of  t-hc-  Ie!:'islation 
which  has  been  introduced  is  to  as.si.st 
American  buKine:<s  in  overcoming  this 
artificial  wall  to  expanded  trade.  Some 
busincs.srs  have  cooperated  with  the  boy- 
cott in  order  not  to  lo.sc  their  sales  and 
-  ."narjfct.s;  others  have  curtailed  their 
trado  or  hesitated  to  fully  exploit  the 
pot^'iitial  markets  which  do  rxi.st;  and 
yet  others  have  catc'orically  and  vi'-'or- 
ou.sly    rejected   any    attempt    by    foreicjn 


agents  t«  tell  them  in  what  manner  they 
should  run  their  own  enterpiises.  Theie 
is  no  clear  and  meaninuful  rea.^on  why 
American  businessmen  should  be  forced 
to  answer  the  various  interro;-'ations 
which  tlie  boycott  office  carries  out,  why 
they  should  be  required  to  obtain  special 
allidavits,  or  why  American  chambers  of 
commerce  or  other  trade  oj-ani/ations 
should  be  forced  to  certify  jcommercial 
invoices  as  to  their  nature  or  Composition 
of  their  pi  oducts.  The  Icgisl  ition  which 
has  been  introduced  to  amen(  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  is  de.si-?ni:'d  solely  for 
tile  purpo.'^e  of  protecting;  Amtrican  bu.si- 
ncs.=;mcn  and  enterprises  fi-om  the  in- 
timidation and  harassment  of  the  Arab 
boycott  office. 

Despite  the  clarity  of  purpn.sc  behind 
this  amendment,  and  the  dfinonstrable 
need  for  it,  there  have  been  terious  mis- 
statements of  its  intent,  as  i-ell  as  mis- 
interpretations of  it.s  applicaioility.  It  is 
.sad  to  report  that  among  thot  e  v.ho  have 
been  guilty  of  such  misrei»esentation, 
and  contradictory  i)ublic  and  private 
'utterances  about  tlie  amendnlic  nt  are  two 
departments  of  the  Government;  State 
and  Commerce.  Even  tlioii^'h  ttiey  have 
both  reiterated  their  opposition  to  such 
restrictive  practices  in  priiiciple.  they 
have  consistently  argued  th^t  making  it 
illegal  for  Ameiican  companies  to  re- 
spond to  such  questionnaires  would 
seriou.sly  impair  American  economic  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  Communist  China 
and  Cuba,  for  example.  Th^y  have  also 
claimed  that  it  would  be  better  for  Amer- 
ican companies  to  learn  to  live  with  the 
boycott,  because  altering  the  situation 
might  endanc;cr  American  r<ilations  with 
the  Arab  nations.  I  do  no^  think  it  is 
necessary  to  summarize  her^  all  of  their 
arguments — they  are,  I  thiifik  it  is  fair 
to  say,  generally  contradictotK"  and  seem- 
ingly unconcerned  with  any  of  the 
economic  or  moral  principles  which  are 
a  vital  part  of  this  question. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  there  are  many  American  and  Eu- 
ropean companies  whicii  iiave  refused  to 
knuckle  under  to  the  kinds'  of  pressure 
and  threats  which  the  Arab  States  have 
brought  to  bear.  A  prime  example  has 
been  the  Hilton  hotel  chain;  anotlier  has 
been  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  and. 
probably  the  mo.st  commonly  known  ex- 
amples are  the  various  airlines  which 
continue  to  or^erate  services  to  both  Arab 
nations  and  Israel.  Evidcfitly,  if  the 
Arab  countries  feel  that  thei^  have  more 
to  gain  by  continuing  tlieir  connections 
with  certain  companies  which  oi)erate 
botli  in  their  own  territory  8s  well  as  in 
Israel,  the  provisions  of  the;  boycott  are 
overlooked  or  speciously  explained  away. 
Similarly,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  certain  of  the 
Arab  States  enforce  the  provi.aons  of  the 
bo.vcott  far  less  strinuently  than  otliers: 
tlicre  are  examples  too  nunu'ious  to  de- 
tail of  comiianics  with  a  sales  onicc  in 
Israel,  or  an  assembly  plant  there,  or 
Israelis  among  their  .stockholders,  or 
who  have  violated  some  or  all  of  the 
myriad  other  ofren.ses  asain.st  the  boy- 
cott, wiiosc  product:s  are  ciulte  obviously 

a  part  of  the  local  .scene. 

All  in  all,  the  Arab  attemjit  to  boycott 
Israel  and  seriousi.v  affect  her  cKionomy 
by  threatening  foreign  companies,  trad- 


ers, and  manufacturers  is  not  only  a 
breach  of  established  international  trade 
Ijractice,  it  is  illdfiical.  unreasonable,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  it  should  be  illegal! 
Various  European  chambers  of  commerce 
have  come  out  strongly  against  iiaving 
manufacturers  and  businessmen  in  iheir 
countries  subject  thcm.selves  to  such 
hara.s.sment  and  intimidation.  I  see  no 
rca.son  why  the  U.S.  Gavernmcnt  sliould 
not  similarly  suppoit  American  business- 
men. In  fact,  this  amendment  presents 
tv. o  very  clear  alternatives:  either  Con- 
gress aiJi>rovcs  of  it,  thereby  protecting 
American  bu.sinessmen  from  sucli  for- 
eign pressure,  or  Congress  fails  to  ap- 
prove it,  thcrolDy  putting  American  bu.si- 
nessmen at  the  mercy  of  any  and  all  for- 
eign countries  who  wisli  to  extend  their 
disputes  into  the  arena  of  international 
trade  generally,  and  American  com- 
merce specifically.  These  are  the  alter- 
natives. It  is  Congress  duty  to  protect 
and  defend  the  interests  of  tlie  United 
States  and  its  citizens;  unless  it  votes  to 
po.ss  this  amendment,  it  will  have  been 
derelict  in  this  duty. 

Mr.  WIDNALI..  Mr.  Chairman',  will 
the    gentleman    yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  refer- 
ring to  the  previous  speaker.  I  would  just 
say  that  many  tilings  we  have  presiuncd 
to  intend  as  to  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  do  in  some  of  these  areas 
are  not  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  this  amendment  is  going  to  be 
offered  at  this  time  which,  certainly.  Is 
not  a.s  strong  as  the  one  where  17  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  signed  sup- 
plemental views. 

When  you  say  "to  encotirage  and  re- 
quest. "  it  is  far  different  than  saying 
".prohibit."  The  word  "prohibit"  was 
the  intent,  becau.se  we  felt  this  was  the 
only  way  we  could  make  it  strong  enough 
as  to  what  the  intent  of  the  Conarc^s 
was  and  what  should  be  done  in  tryine 
to  eliminate  the  harmful  aspects  of  this 
boycott  now  beiny  conducted  by  the 
Arab  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  v.herc  this 
will  do  the  job.  If  I  could.  I  would 
certainly  go  along  with  what  is  being 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  light  now.  However.  I  fully  iiitend 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  the  original 
wordin'-'  cited  in  ihe  sui^plemental  vic'vs 
of  the  members  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  be  fair.  He  always  is  and 
he  always  has  been.  I  am  sure  he  is 
going  to  be  fair  now.  However.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  ought  to  tell  this  body  at 
this  time  that  the  declaration  of  policy 
a.s  contained  in  the  reported  bill  is  ex- 
actly as  it  was  in  the  jiroposed  amend- 
ments. We  have  every  word  we  wanted 
exactly  as  we  ofTercd  it  then.  It  is  in  the 
bill  now  on  page  5  thereof.    Now  we 

come  forward  and  by  the  Multer-Halpcni 
amendment    add    to    the    declaration    of 

policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ha,s  again  ex- 
pired. 
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llr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr  MULTER.  Now,  we  go  further 
^r'd  ^^"^"  '  <^^  ^°  ^^^^  declaration  of  policy 
additional  language.  As  I  said  when 
someone  threw  out  the  suggestion  when 
v,-e  were  discussing  this  languiige  that 
this  additional  declaration  weakens  the 
first  I  said,  "AH  right:  let  us  take  it 
out."  He  ran  away.  He  .said,  "Oh,  no. 
no.  keep  it  in." 

Obviously,  it  does  add  not  just  some- 
thing but  a  great  deal.  If  the  gentleman 
will  just  look  at  it  and  bear  in  mind  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  not  taking  any- 
thing away  from  the  present  language 
bu'  adding  to  it.  In  addition  to  tlie  orig- 
inal' declaration  of  policy  there  is  an 
additional  declaration  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment shall  encourage  and  request  Amer- 
ican concerns  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
these  restrictive  trade  practices  and  with 
these  boycotts. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  more 
in-portant  and  what  is  not  in  the  present 
bill  is  that  we  add.  as  was  suggested  in 
the  supplemental  views,  in  order  to  im- 
plement the  declaration  of  policy— that 
is  the  language  I  used  in  the  supple- 
r/.ental  views  that  17  of  us  signed— now 
we  will  add  to  tiiis  jill  by  my  amend- 
ment this  language: 

Such  rules  and  regulations  sh.ai  implemeiit 
the  provisions  of  section  2i4i  of  this  Act. 

.^nd  section  2i4>  is  the  declaration 
now  contained  in  the  bill,  plus  the  addi- 
tional declaration. 

In  answer  to  tlio.se  who  suggest  "im- 
plement by  rules  and  regulations"  will 
not  do  the  job,  let  me  say.  you  cannot 
implement  it  negatively.  You  have  to 
implement  it  positively,  and  the  State 
Department  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment must  issue  rules  that  will  imple- 
ment this  by  saying  to  American  f.nns 
•You  cannot  answer  these  question- 
naires; it  is  nobody's  business  what  your 
religion  may  be  or  what  the  religion  is  of 
anyone  connected  with  your  firm.  You 
do  not  answer  these  questions.  You  may 
do  nothing  that  will  m  any  way  aid  these 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  this  boy- 
cotting." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  inner  understood 
the  word  -prohibif  to  be  really  nega- 
tive. We  thouglit  that  was  very  posi- 
tive, and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.   MULTER      Let    me   call    to   the 
gentleman's  attention  what  we  do  in  all 
statutes.    The  commandment  is  that  you 
shall  not   steal.     We  do  not  write  that 
into  a  penal  code.     We  provide  that  he 
who  steals  shall  be  punished.     We  de- 
clare that  the^e  trade  practices  are  im- 
moral, we  .say  that  these  practices  are 
wrong  and  bad.     Wc  say  we  will  imple- 
*.  ment  that   declaration   by   rules   which 
say  you  cannot  do  this  and  shall  not  do 
that.    But  bear  in  mind  in  this  same 
statute  you  have  criminal  penalties  and 
certainly    you    do    not    want    any    man. 
woman,  or   any  American   concern  wlio 
innocently  may  answer  an  inquirj-.  to 
be  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  a  crime 
because  they  did  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence  of   this   policy   or   these   rules  and 


regulations.  These  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  require  th.at  the  American  pub- 
lic be  advised  of  the  declaration  of  policy. 
They  must  be  fully  advised  of  all  its 
implications  and  then  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. I  think  this  docs  a  full  job  with- 
out puttin'-'  any  innocent  American  con- 
cern, or  anyone,  in  the  position  of  being 
i::dicu-d  for  a  criminal  ollen.-^e  when  they 
did  not  have  any  intention  of  com- 
mitting any  crime. 

Mr.   JOELSON.     Mr.   Chairman,    will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON,  Mr.  Chairnian.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  against  the  Arab  boycott. 

It  is  the  stated  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  promote  trade  and  encourage 
exports,  and  anything  inimical  to  such 
policv  should  be  removed.  Furthermore, 
we  must  protect  American  businessmen 
against  pressures  and  harassment  which 
will  discourage  trade. 

Tiie  State  Department,  in  its  usual 
diplomatic  terms,  has  characterized  the 
Arab  boycott  a.s  "regrettable"  and  "un- 
fortunate." Not  being  so  polite.  I 
characterize  it  as  reprehensible  black- 
mr..l  on  American  business. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
would  result  in  the  Arab  states  terminat- 
ing their  trade  with  the  United  States. 
I  would  remind  those  who  have  such 
n-i:S!iivings  that  we  still  sell  wheat  to  the 
Ai-ab  nnlions  under  Public  Law  480  The 
Arab  States  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
deorive  them.selves  of  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  480  by  terminating  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Some  have  also  expres'=ed  concern  that 
we  would  be  favoring  one  ■•friendly"  na- 
tion as  against  another.  The  word 
"friendly"  is  hardly  applicable  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  which  is  cuddling 
up  to  the  Soviet  Union,  disrupting  peace- 
keeping activity  in  the  Congo,  and  whose 
leader  has  invited  the  United  States  to 
■iimip  in  the  ocean." 
"  At  any  rate,  the  propo.sed  amendment 
would  not  favor  one  nation  as  against  an- 
other, but  rather  would  insure  neutraUty 
so  that  American  business  \\;oul^  ^  free 
to  trade  with  both  Israel  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.    WIDNALL      Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  >-ield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  >'ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  we  are  in  the 
position  we  have  found  ourselves  in  here 
in  the  Hoase  where,  as  you  know  end  I 
know,  vou  march  up  the  hill  then  march 
down  aeain.  We  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  hi  this  matter,  and  1  think 
th.e  House  is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  funiishmg  of  this  in- 
formation. I  for  one.  and  I  know  many, 
manv  others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
are  sick  and  tired  of  providing  advisory 
languace.  then  seeing  the  intent  and  the 
will  of  the  House  destroyed  by  those  who 

are  in  the  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  cannot  believe  that  us- 
ing the  words  "encourage  and  request" 
will  do  the  job. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expire'd. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  M».  Chairman,  I  yield 
the   gentleman  3   additional   minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question:  Would  you  take 
out  this  subdivision  'b)  of  the  declara- 


tion  of   policy? 


«in  y 

"tq  enc 


,  ou   recommend 
encourage  and  re- 


that  we  take  out 
O'le.sf? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Not  in  the  declara- 
ti^>n  of  policv.     It  could  be  taken  out. 

Mr.      MULTER.     Would      you      rec- 
ommend taking  it  out? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
sort  of  thing  we  have  done  over  and  over 
again  during  the  years  and  have  accom- 
pU.5hed  nothing.  The  gentlem.an  will  see 
the  dav  when  he  will  regret  it  becaase  the 
State  Department  and  the  Commerce 
Department  did  not  implement  the  leg- 
islation in  the  way  you  hoped  that  it 

would. 

Mr.   MLT.TER.     My   amendment   says 

thev  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ♦ 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
niTin  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  With  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
admiration,  I  think  what  we  have  in  this 
amendment  is  merely  a  stronger  state- 
ment of  policy  than  that  included  in  the 
original  committee  bill.     With  respect  to  ■ 

that  original  statement  of  policy,  the 
State  Department  testified  befoie  the 
committee  that  this  has  always  been  our 
policy  and  that  they  intended  to  con- 
tinue to  take  each  matter  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  and.  in  effect,  do  nothing. 

The  new  Multer-Halpern  amendment 
purparts  to  strengthen  the  committse  bill 
by  adding  a  requirement  that  the  State 
E>epartment  implement.  But  what  do 
they  have  to  implement?  They  have  to 
implement  only  rules  and  regulations  to 
•■encourage  and  request"  domestic  con- 
cerns to  refuse  to  cooperate  :r.  supplying 
information.  There  are  no  more  teeth 
than  there  were  m  the  cruinal  commit- 
tee version, 

Mr.  MULTER.  Do  r.c:  emit  the  f.rs: 
part  of  the  declaration  of  policy  from 
these  lilies  and  regulations: 

First,  shall  implement  the  declaration 
of  policy  which  is  >  a  »  to  wit— to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  and 
(b'  to  encourage  and  request  domestic 
concerns  to  refuse  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.. -Would  The  centle- 
man  accept  language  to  substitute  for  the 
words  'to  encourage  and  request"  the 
words  "to  require'v'  I  thirJi  this  is  what 
will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  State 
De.^artment  implem.ents  the  policy  to 
achieve  wh:u  the  centleman  seeks.  What 
we  reed  is  mandatory  langua^re  sucii  as 
the  sentlcman  from  New  York  proposed 
in  the  supplemental  v:ews  subscribed  cy 
a  mni-ritv  cf  cur  committee— r-ct  merely 
the  precatory  langu.-^e  prop.i.-ed  iivth-.s 
compromise  amendment . 

\'r  MULTER.  I  beg  this  K:u?e  .-r.d 
be-  this  Committee — let  us  stop  quibbling 
abrut  words.  The  language  is  as  in- 
clusive as  we  can  make  it.  Now  to  add 
to  it  a  shall  or  must  provision  for  the 
implementation   of    this    declarati-m    o. 
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policy  is  mere  redundancy.  I  assure  you 
in  my  opinion  and  if  you  only  look  at 
this  fairly,  you  will  have  to  agree  that 
this  is  going  to  do  the  full  job  and  the 
State  Department  cannot  run  away  from 
it.  / 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  quite  hon- 
estly, I  think  from  my  standpoint,  he  has 
done  too  good  a  job  with  his  amendment. 
I  take  the  view  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  the  rightful  prerog- 
ative of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stages  and  it  is  generally  a  sad  day  whcn^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  seeks  tcf- 
insert  itself  into  this  area,  particularly 
when  the  Pi'esident  has  indicated  the 
coui-se  he  wishes  to  follow.  The  lan- 
guage that  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  HalpernI 
have  suggested,  quite  frankly,  goes  far 
beyond  what  nonnally  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  me.  But  we  have  sat  through 
days  and  weeks  of  hearings.  The  two 
positions  have  been  well  established. 
We  are  not  talking  about  an  area  that 
is  easily  reduced  to  a  common  denomina- 
tor. There  are  conflicting  views.  Those 
who  seek  no  compromise,  and  those  who 
rule  out  as  a  possibility  language  that 
can  bridge  the  two  positions.  I  say  do 
so  at  their  own  risk,  really.  I  would  sug- 
gest this  may  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  what  they  seek  to  accomplish.  I  do 
not  like  the  language  of  this  amendment 
because  I  think  it  goes  too  far  in  ham- 
pering the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
accept  it  with -reluctance  because  I  feel, 
in  the  best  interest  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  here,  it  provides  the  best 
means  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  re.<=ix?ct  to  the  sup- 
plemental views  that  appear  in  the  report 
which  have  the  support  of  17  members 
of  the  committee  and  which  refer  to  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  and 
was  read  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  is  it  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment,  as  stated  in 
the  supplemental  views,  will  not  be  of- 
fered now  when  the  time  comes  for  offer- 
ing amendments? 

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  my  intention  to 
offer  the  amendment  I  have  read  and 
that  I  have  been  discussing  here  this 
afternoon,  and  it  will  be  offered  in  lieu 
of  the  language  that  appears  in  the  sup- 
plemental views. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding as  well  that  no  Member  from 
the  other  side,  no  matter  whose  name 
appears  thereon,  will  offer  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
I  do  not  intend  to  quibble  with  the  gen- 
tleman. When  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
worked  up  this  language  with  me,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  he  accepted  this 
and  I  accepted  i:  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   (Mr.  Ashley]   indicated  he  would 


accept  it.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  com.mittee  I  Mr.  Patman]  indicated 
he  would  accept  and  that  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  end  of 
it.  I  tliink  we  have  a  good  compromise. 
But  it  looks  now  as  though  some  of  the 
minority  Members  do  not  wish  to  go 
along  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cl^irman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  tO  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  answQr  to  the  r.cn- 
tleman  from  Illinois,  I  intend  to  offer 
the  original  amendment  sugpe.'=ted  by  the 
17  who  signed  the  supplemental  views.  It 
w.ll  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  MultkrI. 
That  amendment  is  something  which  has 
recently  been  drav.n.  It  is  not  printed  or 
circulated. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 
-  Mr.  PELLY.  A  moment  ago  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Ashley]  said  that 
the  amendment  went  too  fur.  I  believe 
that  sometimes  Members  of  this  House 
forget  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  says  the  sole  authority  over  the 
control  of  exports  is  placed  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  I  do  not  believe  the  lan- 
guage goes  too  far  at  all.  1 

Mr.  MULTER.  Whether  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  or  goes  too  far,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  accept  it  as  a  happy  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M'ULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  May  I  com- 
pliment the  great  statesman  from  New 
York  [  Mr.  Multer  1  and  the  others  who 
have  collaborated  in  the  .selection  of  lan- 
guage so  plain  that  all  can  understand 
and  so  firm  that  none  would  dare  to 
ignore.  The  friendship  of  the  United 
States  for  the  State  of  Israel  is  deep  and 
enduring,  and  the  boycotti  of  the  Arab 
States  aimed  to  harm  Israel  is  repugnant 
to  every  sense  of  decency  end  morality. 
I  read  from  a  telegram  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Milton  J.  Silbgrman,  speak- 
ing for  the  American  Zionist  Council  and 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  Jewi.'^h  Orga- 
nizations: "T  resijcctfully  rcque.st  that 
you  communicate  Vv-iih  our.entire  Illinois 
delegation  our  feeling  that  they  sui)port 
regardless  of  party  the  pliilo.sophies  of 
the  Multer-Halporn  amendment  which 
prohibits  cooperation  with  boycotts." 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thani  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  ^i.sh  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  to  say  that  I  must  disagree  with  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio.  There  is  a  place 
in  foreign  policy  for  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  tised  restraint. 
I  believe  the  amendment  i\hich  he  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hal- 
pern! have  worked  out  will  do  the  job 
effectively  and  affirmatively.     I  hope  it 


will  be  upheld  by  the  House.  The  execu- 
tive branch  has  not  always  been  clear  in 
this  matter. 

The  Department  of  State  has  always 
been  reluctant  to  take  firm  action 
against  the  boycdtt  and  similar  activi- 
ties. But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  national  conventions 
have  reiterated  their  opposition  to  those 
practices  on  many  occasions. 

On  July  25,  1956,  the  Senate  unani- 
mou.sly  adopted  a  resolution  offered  by 
Senator  Herbert  Lehman,  which  reads  as 
fo'.lov\s: 

Whereas  the  prot-ection  of  the  integrity  of 
VS.  citizemhip  and  of  the  proper  rights  of 
U.S.  ciliaen.s  in  tlieir  pur.suit  of  lawful  trade, 
travel,  and  other  activities  abroad  Is  a 
principle  of  U.S.  sovereignty;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  primary  principle  of  our 
Nation  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
among  U.S.  citizens  b.ascd  on  their  Individ- 
ual religious  afriliatlon.s  and  since  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  such 
distinctions  among  our  citizens  in  the 
granting  of  personal  or  commercial  acceFs  or 
any  other  rights  otherwise  available  to  U.S. 
citizen.s  generally  is  incon-'^istent  with  our 
principles:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ncsolrcd.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
.ate  that  it  regards  any  such  disiinciion 
directed  against  U.S.  citizens  us  incompati- 
ble with  the  relations  that  should  exirt 
amon^  friendly  nations,  and  that  in  a'.! 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state  every  reasonable  ciTcr; 
Should  be  made  to  maintain  this  principle. 

The  Democratic  Party,  in  1956,  at  it5 
convention  declared: 

Wo  oppose,  as  contrary  to  .American  prin- 
ciples, the  practice  of  any  government  which 
discriminates  against  American  citizens  on 
grounds  of  race  or  religion.  We  will  no- 
countenance  any  arrangement  or  treaty  with 
any  government  which  by  its  terms  or  in  its 
practical  application  would  sanction  sucii 
practices. 

The  Republican  platform  read: 

We  .ipprove  appropriate  action  to  oppo.^e 
the  imposition  by  foreign  governments  oi 
discrimination  against  U.S.  citizens,  ba.scd  or. 
iheir  religion  or  race. 

In  1959,  ARAMCO  was  under  fire  be- 
cause it  was  charged  that  it  was  screen- 
ing employees  who  miaht  have  to  apply 
for  visas  for  Saudi  Arabia.  The  New  York 
State  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion permitted  ARAMCO  an  exemption 
from  its  laws  because  the  Department  of 
State.-?  said  that  U.S.  policy  in  the  Near 
East  might  be  affected.  The  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  ruled  against 
ARAMCO.    The  supreme  court  said: 

If  the  enforcement  of  the  public  pcjlicy  of 
Now  York  State  would  embarrass  the  State 
Department  in  the  Near  p:ast,  then  it  should 
be  said  that  the  honor  of  American  citizen- 
ship— if  it  remains  for  New  York  State  to 
uphold  it— will  survive  ARAMCO's  fall  from 
Arab  grace. 

In  1959,  Cong  less  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
which  declared: 

It  Ls  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  at- 
tempt by  foreign  nations  to  create  distinc- 
tions because  of  their  race  or  religion  among 
American  citizens  in  the  granting  of  person.al 
or  commercial  access  or  any  other  rights 
otherwise  available  to  U.S.  citizens  generally 
Is  repugnant  to  oxir  principles,  and  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  sUxte  arising  as  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  these  principles 
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shall   be  applied    as   the   President   may   de- 
termine. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  Congress  again 
took  action  on  this  is.sue,  appi'oving  an 
amendment  which  originated  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which 
firmly  declared  American  opposition  to 
boycotts.  The  Mutual  Security  Act 
declared: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ln.,s- 
much  us:  (1)  the  United  States  favors  tree- 
dO'in  of  navigation  in  internat.onal  water- 
ways  and  economic  cooperation  between  nu- 
--.tion^;-  and  (2)  the  purjxjses  of  this  act  are 
r.ogated  and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  en- 
d'-ngered  when  nations  which  receive  assist- 
'.-^ce  under  this  act  wage  economic  warfare 
r^amst  other  nations  a.s.sisted  under  this  act, 
including  such  procedures  as  boycotts,  block- 
ade's and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  ihter- 
r;ition.al  waterways. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Democratic 
platform  declared: 

Protection  of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zei:s  to  travel,  to  pursue  lawful  trade  and  to 
ensa^e  in  other  lawful  activities  abroad 
•;i-::!-.out  distinction  as  to  race  or  religion  is  a 
cirdinal  function  of  the  naiional  sovereignty. 
V.'e  will  oppose  any  international  agreement 
o:  treaty  which  by  its  terms  or  practices  dif- 
ferenii.Ues  among  American  citizens  on 
erounds  of  race  or  religion. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Republican  con- 
vention promised  "to  seek  an  end  to 
transit  and  trade  restrictions,  blockades 
and  boycotts." 

Nov.-  at  last  we  can  together  .make  the 
^hole  matter  clear.  The  Multcr-Halpern 
emendmcnt  does  exactly  v.hat  is  needed. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
ii:  support  of  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  7105, 
to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  pro- 
^ide  American  e:>:porters  protection  from 
the  increasing  intimidation  of  that  no- 
torious world  trotiblemaker.  N.isser.  as 
he  spares  no  savagery  to  wreak  economic 
havoc  on  Lsrael.  America's  great  demo- 
cratic friend. 

As  my  colleague.^  are  aware,  this  legis- 
lation has  had  my  spon.^orship  and  sup- 
port for  some  time.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  author  of  H.R.  7863.  a  bill  similar  to 
the  amendment  now  before  the  commit- 
tee. Further,  during  hearmcs  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Bnnking  and  Currency 
in  consideration  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Export  Control  Act.  l-was  pleased  to 
otfer  my  views  in  bohnlf^of  the  bUl  and 
to  ur;-e  its  bcine  favorably  reported. 

American  exixirtcrs  are  not  immune  to 
the  effects  of  restrictive  trade  measures. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  .\vi\h  boycott. 

Nasser's   cunning   against   Israel    cm- 
plovs  the  Arab  boycott  in  this  way:  Ex- 
por'ters  iii  the  United  States  and  else- 
where in  the  world  wlio  wish  to  trade 
with    the    United    Arab    Repubhc    find 
themselves   subject   to   close   control   by 
the  central  Arab  boycott  olTice  in  Damas- 
cus, Syria.     In  order  to  conduct  co:n- 
merce.'the  exporters  must  file  with  thi.'; 
OlSce  voluminous  information  on  their 
trade    with    other    countries,    especially 
Israel.    Those  who  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  bovc3tt  restrictions  or  wl-.o  in.iicate 
trade  with  Israel  firms  find  themselves 
denied  trade  with  the  United  .^rab  Re- 
public.   It  is  purely  and  snnply  a  black- 
list which  results  from  th.e  an.-vwors  fur- 
nished by  the  exporters. 


We  have  two  principal  reasons  to  op- 
pose tliis  Ai-ata  boycott:  First.  American 
business  dcser.es  protection  from  tins 
harassment,  and  second,  Israel  deserves 
our  support  in  helpinc:  to  check  the  vi- 
cious effects  of  these  restrictions. 

A  nation  that  is  free  is  under  national 
obligation  to  secure  and  assure  tha'  free- 
dom for  all  who  act  in  alle'^iiance  to  it. 
Thus  ^h•.  Chairman,  it  is  our  rr-sponsi- 
bilnv  to  protect  the  rights  and  freed-^i 
of  this  Nation's  export  community  by 
enactin-  thisle-islation  which  will  aliow 
its  members  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  the 
demands   of  the   central   Arab   boycott 

office. 

Further,  and  just  as  imiJortantly.  our 
belief  in  freedom  is  a  belief  in  fostering 
national  independence  throughout  the 
world  and  in  doing  our  best  to  save  it 
whenever  it  is  threatened.  Again,  then, 
Na'^-^er's  intended  victimizing  of  Israel 
must  be  met  with  our  rightful  wrath,  and 
t'^at  is  and  will  be  a  sicnificant  expres- 
sion of  the  action  I  ask  the  House  to  take 

today.  .      .  ,  ^ 

For  the  protection  of  democratic  rights 
here  and  abroad,  we  .sh.ould  give  this 
le-^islation  our  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  MINISH.     Mr.  Chairman,  oppo- 
nents of  the  mandatory  antiboycott  leg- 
islation   now    before    the    House    have 
cha'-acterizod  it  as  emotional  and  have 
criticized  its  efficacy   and   wisdom.     At 
the  same  time,  they  a':i'ee  that  the  boy- 
cott practices  are  thoroughly  mdefensi- 
ble  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights 
of   American   business   firmiS.     It   seems 
to  me  that  theirs  is  the  emotional  atti- 
tude, relying  upon  noble  declarations  of 
policy   to  accomplish   our   cb.'cctive   of 
protecting    American    busine-^s    against 
these    boycott   practices.     It   is    evident 
that    Nasser    and    his    cohorts    are    not 
moved  by   words,  and  that   a  negative 
attitude  v.-ili  achieve  nothinc:. 

Mere  declarations  of  policy  will  not 
protect  American  business  firms  from 
t'le  blackmail  tactics  of  the  Arab  States. 
What  is  ab-olutely  esrential,  as  my  co- 
si'Miers  and  I  stated  in  our  supplemental 
committee  report,  is  to  implement  this 
declaration  of  policy  acainst  restnctive 
tr?d.-  practices  or  boycotts  by  prohibiting 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
sianing  of  a-reements  that  ^vould  lUr- 
tlier  such  practices  or  boycotts. 

Our    committee   hearings   clearly   es- 
tabh^hed  that  the  boycott  measures  con- 
s'tiiute  a  serious  problem  to  many  Amer- 
ican ftrnT:.  oartioularly  smaller  ones,  and 
l^at  our  citizens  want  relief  from  them. 
One  witness,  v.hose  importing  firm  has 
been  victimized  by  the  Arab  Leagaie  be- 
cause of  its  trade  with  Israel,  testified 
thrt  'f  restvictions  of  this  kind  had  been 
imposed  when  the  firm  was  organized  25 
years  a-^o   "we  not  only  would  not  have 
■  rown  but  probably  could  not  have  con- 
tinued at  all."     It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  small  finris  are  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Arab  tactics  or  lose  their 
ri'-ht  TO  do  business  in  those  countries. 
I  fmnk  our  merchant.s  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  support  of  their  Go'v  ernment 
in  this  intolerable  situation. 

The  leader  of  the  free  world  must  not 
permit  itself  to  be  a  party  to  these  repre- 
hensible policies.  By  toleratuig  the  par- 
t.cipation.  reluctant  a^  it  is,  of  American 


fn-ms  in  the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel. 
we  are  injuring  ourjiational  esteem,  in- 
volving our  citizens  in  other  nations' 
disputes,  and  aiding  and  abetting  an  ag- 
gressive as.sault  against  a  stanch  ally. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
d-.tv  of  the  Congress  to  insure  that 
American  busine.s.smen  need  observe  only 
th-  normally  accepted  practices  of  inter- 
national commerce?  The  mandatory 
a;.uboycott  mea.'^ure  is  urgently  needed. 
I  am  proud  to  spon.sor  it.     I  urge  its  ap- 

^''i'lr!  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.^  I 
want  to  expiess  my  siron-j  .support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Mcltep. '■  to 
protect  American  firms  and  American 
inter-.:;.-  from  the  Arab  boycott  of 
I.^rae'.. 

As  we  know,  the  Arab  League,  m  at- 
tempts to  further  its  economic  boycott 
of  Israel,  has.  required  American  firms 
do;n2  business  v.ith  any  of  its  member 
nations  to  slate,  among  other  things, 
that  they  do  not  do  business  with  Israel, 
that  thev  do  not  em.ploy  Jews,  and  that 
the  majority  ov.-nership  of  their  firms 
is  not  held  by  Jews. 

These  requirements  are  not  only  de- 
plorable and  onerous,  they  are  com- 
pletely contradictoiT  to  the  poUcies  and 
the  principles  of  this  country. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Chainnan.  that  the  com- 
mittee's  bill  sets  forth  a  declaration  of 
policy  a-:ainst  thi.5  practice,  B'Jt  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  is  not  enough.  We 
need  language,  which  this  amendment 
provides,  to  prevent  American  firms 
frcm  participating  in  any  boycott  which 
is  carried  out  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
nations  to  further  its  ov.n  political  ob- 
jectives and  which  is  afmea  at  a  country 
fiiendlv  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  legislate  as  io 
what  a  foreign  power  can  do  or  cannot 
do  in  regard  to  its  own  nationals.  But 
we  certainly  can  and  should  legislate  a-s 
to  the  standards  of  our  own  practice;. 
This  is  what  this  amendment  seeks  to 


do.  It  implements  the  declaration  al- 
readv  included  in  the  bill  by  giving  :t 
the  teeth  which  can  make  it  effective. 
As  support  for  the  very  principles  a:-.d 
policies  of  our  counti-y.  this  amendment 
should     be     approved    ovenvhelmmgly 

today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests   for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ha"  e 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute 
con-.n.ittee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  origii:ial  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Sc-^.are  c-.d  K.->:.^c 
of  Rcp'-efe^tatircf  of  the  V^.itcd  States  of 
A-ic'ica  ■■■n  Co'ic-c'if  asscr-.t^'.rd  That  section 
12  Of  the  Esocrt  Cantro!  Act  of  1?45  5: 
U  S.C.  App  20321  is  c-.rr^ev.ced  by  cb.-ir.ging 
•1963"  to  re.iQ  ••:?69". 

S^c  2  Sec:;o:i  5  of  thf  Expcr'  Control  Act 
of  1949  ,50  U.S.C  App.  2025'  is  amended  ty 
f.dd.rg  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUotring  new 
subsections: 

•  ■  c  T\\e  he.-G  ci  r^r.y  dep.~.rtment  CT 
a-ency  exercising  any  functions  ^^^f^^^^ 
V-t  or  anv  off.cer  cr  emr'-cyee  of  such  dtp..r.- 
aircncv  specinccilty  design..:^  ^y  tne 


men 


or 
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head  thereof,  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  under  this  Act.  either  in  addition  to 
or  in  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed. 

"(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed' 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may  be  mad^  a 
condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
after  the  imposition  of  suph  penalty,  to  the 
granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  validity 
of  any  export  license,  permission,  or  privilege 
cranted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  person  upon 
whom  such  penalty   is  imposed. 

■■(el  Any  amount  paid>  in  satisfaction  of 
any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsectioia 
(CI  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt.  The  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  maj-.  in  his 
discretion,  refund  any  such  penalty,  within 
two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of 
a  material  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  no  action 
for  the  refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be 
maintained  in  any  court. 

■■(f)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  a  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  q|  the  United  States. 
In  any  stich  action,  tiie  court  shall  determine 
de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  liability.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  and  in  subsection  id),  no  such 
liability  shall  be  as.serted.  claimed,  or  re- 
covered upon  by  the  United  .States  in  any  way 
unless  it  has  previously  been  reduced  to 
judgment. 
f  "(g)  Nothing  in  subsection  (c),  td).  or 
(fi   shall  limit— 

■■(1)  the  availability  of  other  administra- 
tive or  judicial  remedies  with  re.=pect  to  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  license  issued  under  this  Act. 

•'(■2)  the  authority  to  compron^.ise  and 
settle  administrative  proceedings  brought 
with  respect  to  violations  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  iesued  under 
this  Act.  or 

'•(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit, 
or  mitigate  seizures  and  forfeitures  pur- 
suant to  section  1(b)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act 
of    June    15,    1917    (22    U.S.C.    401(b))." 


As  far  as  this  particular  act  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  story  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  May  8  of  this 
year.  Tiie  opening  paragraph  of  this 
story  reads: 

Faced  with  the  threat  of  a  bi  lycott  cam- 
paign by  a  conservative  organ  zation,  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  C».  recently 
halted  negotiation.^  to  sell  Commtmi.st  Ru- 
mania ,a  $50  million  syntliefic  rubber  plant 
even  though  the  deal  had  the  official  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Gijve.-nment  ii|nd  the  per- 
sonal blessing  of  President  Johnton. 

J  .  What  docs  the  Exjiort  Control  Act 
mean  if  it  docs  not  stop  the  sale  of  a 
synthetic  rubber  plant  worth  p.50  million 
to  the  Communist  country  of  Rumania? 
This  sale  was  stopped  but  oi)ly  because 
patriotic  citizens  of  this  couniry  ro.'^e  up 
and  threatened  a  boycott  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  at  their  retail 
outlets  throughout  the  couctiy;  tiieir 
various  plants:  and  particularly  at  the. 
recent  Memorial  Day  speedw|iy  races  at 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  Wliat  dots  this  Ex- 
port Control  Act  mean  if  Lyndon  John- 
son and  his  State  Department  cive  their 
blessing  to  the  sale  of  a  sti-ate^:ric  .syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  to  the  Communists? 
It  seem.s  to  me  this  afternoon  that  the 
renewal  of  this  act  is  tweedle-dum  and 
tweedle-dee.  I  could  not  be  less  int^^r- 
ested  in  whether  this  act  is  extended  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
interested  in  controllinc;  such  exports. 
The  Clerk.     Pao;e  5.  line  8 : 

Sv.c.  3.  <a)  Section  2'of  the  E:^ort  Control 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  App.  20212  J  is  amended 
(li  by  redesignating  clauses  (^),  (bi,  and 
(c)  in  the  first  sentence  as  (A),  (B),  and 
(C),  (2)  by  inserting  "(1) "  at  t^e  beginning 
of  the  first,  ••(2>"  at  the  begii^ning  of  the 
second,  and  "(S)"  at  Vac  bcgidning  of  tlic 
third  typographical  paragraph  jthereof.  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereolf  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph:  ( 

"(4)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  Stages  to  oppose 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Multeh;  After 
the  words  "United  States",  insert  "(a)''  and 
on  page  5.  line  19.  after  the  words  "United 
States^'  and  before  the  period  insert:  "And 
(b)  to  encotirage  and  request  doniestic  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  ma- 
terials, supplies,  or  information,  to  refuse  to 
take  any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of 
information  or  the  signing  of  agreements 
which  have  the  effect  of  furthering  or  sup- 
porting the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts fostered  or  imposed  by  any  f<jrelgn 
country  against  anotlicr  country  friendly  to 
the  United  States". 

And  rit  pgc  G.  immediritely  after  line  7, 
add  the  following:  "(d)  Section  3(a)  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
tViercof  tho  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
rules  nr.d  regulations  shall  implement  t'ao 
provisions  of  section  2(4)  of  this  Act." 


Mr.  GROSS. 


restrictive    trade    practices    or    Uoycotts    fos- 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to^   tered  or  impo.sed  by  foreign  couairics  against 


Strike    out    the    necessary    number    of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  this  afternooii  with  reference  to 
questions  as  to  race  or  religion  being 
asked  of  those  who  come  under  this 
act.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  agricultural  census  presently  being 
taken  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  State  of  Iowa  are  being 
ashed.  '"What  is  your  race?  Mark  one: 
white,  Ne^ro,  or  other."'  Yet  when  any 
applicant  for  Federal  employment  fills 
ctxt  a  Form  57,  and  all  must  do  so.  it  is 
prohibited  by  law  these  o.ucstions  be 
a.4:ed.  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  i.s 
possible  to  ask  the  farmers  of  Iowa  what 
thf'ir  race  may  be  when  this  same  ques- 
tion cannot  be  asked  of  an  individual 
applying  for  Federal  employment.  Are 
tho  farmers  of  Iowa  beina  discriminated 
a^'ainst?  What  is  the  stoi-y?  Perhaps 
th's  committee  is  not  the  place  to  raise 
tho  question,  but  I  want  someone,  some- 
where to  tell  me  why  the  asking  of  this 
Question  is  prohibited  when  a  person 
.  seeks  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  is  required  to  be  answered 
in  an  agricultural  census. 


sentences  of 
U.S.C.    App. 


(50  use. 
by  changing 
supplies"   to 


other     countries    friendly    to    the    United 
States." 

(b)  Section  3icl  of  such  Ad  is  amended 
by  changing  "clause  (b)  or  c  ause  (c)  of 
section  2  hereof"  to  read  "seel  Ion  2(1)'(B) 
or  2  ( 1 )  ( C  )  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  4.   (a)   The  first  and  last 
section   3(a)    of   such   Act    (50 
2023(a))    are  amended   by   cha  iging  "tech- 
nical   data"    to   read    "informatl  du". 

(bi     Section   4(a)    of   stich   A^t 
App.  2024(ai)    is  amended   (1) 
"which    articles,    materials,   or 
read  "what"  and  (2)  by  strikinfc  out  "there- 
of". 

(c)  Section  5(bl  of  such  A  :t  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  20251b)  >  is  amended  by  changing  "any 
material"  to  read  "anything". 

Mr.  PATM.AN  (intcrruptiif:  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thg  remainder 
of  tho  committee  amcndmgnt  bo  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thejc  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

Mr.  MULTER. 
an  amendment. 
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MTTLTER 

Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  offer 


?.Ir.  PATMAN. 

?::tlcman  yioid? 

IsTr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  PATMAN. 


r^Ir.  Chairman,  will  the 


Surely. 

Mr.  Cl^.airman.  I  have 
conferred  with  a  suilicient  number  of 
Members  on  the  majority  side,  includins 
the  chairm.an  of  the  subcommittee  that 
conducted  hearings  on  this  bill,  to  justify 
me  as  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
in  acccprinir  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  ecntlr-ma!!  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ]v.IULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMEN-DMrXT   OFFTRED   BY    MR.    WIDN.M.L 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Air.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall  as  a 
suljstitute  for  the  amcndnier.t  oiTered  by  Mr. 
Ml-xter:  On  page  6,  immediately  after  line 
7,  add  the  following: 

"Id)  Section  Sia)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  eiid  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing 
of  agreements  inconsistent  with  section 
2(4)  of  this  Act." '" 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  that  the  one  issue 
with  respect  to  continuins  the  Export 
Control  Act  is  the  way  we  will  tiT  to  take 
care  of  restrictive  trade  measures  or  boy- 
cotts and  prevent  unfriendly  nations 
from  stepping  in  to  try  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  under  this  act.  as  it  in- 
volves our  people  in  the  United  State.?, 

As  the  niajonty  of  our  committee  said 
in  the  supi)lemcntal  views  in  the  report, 
who  supported  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  as  a  sub.stitutc — and  I  shall  read 
it: 

Such  rules  and  rcgul.ations  shall  prohibit 
the  fiirnlshing  of  information  or  tiie  signing 
of  agreenients  inconsistent  with  tlie  section 
2|4)  hereof. 

That  section  2<4)  is  the  declaration  of 
palicy  which  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee that  is  in  the  bill  and  which  is 
being  offered  to  the  House,  where  it  says: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tf'rcd  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
otlier  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Frankly,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  rankintr  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  surprised  by  the  offering  of 
this  amendment  on  the  floor  today  by 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTER  I .  I  think  it  definitely  weakens 
the  intent  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  hearing  all  of  the  testimony 
produced  before  the  committee  from  ad- 
ministration witnesses  and  others. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoi-k.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Arab  boycott  is  odious  on  its  face.  The 
United  Slates  has  always  opposed  it  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  but  our  policy  has 
lacked  teeth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  certificates  of 
origin  and  infoimation  of  stock  owner- 
ship and  holders  thereof  requiring  the 
identification  of  Jewish  ownership  are 
repugnant  and  are  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  many  States  of  this  Nation.  Our 
Government  should  not  facilitate — in  any 
sense — direct  or  indirect,  the  filing  of 
these  reports  by  American  companies. 

Secondary  and  tertiaiy  boycotts 
should  be  opposed  as  a  clear  restraint  of 
international  trade.  I  further  believe  it 
is  essential  for  the  future  of  Israel  that 
something  be  done  here  and  now.  to  put 
teeth  in  a  policy  that  has  always  been 
U.S.  policy  but  has  never  been  fully  im- 
plemcnteci.  Some  U.S.  and  European 
firms  have  opposed  the  boycott  and  have 
pievailed:  some  have  capitulated.  The 
loss  of  mai-kets  to  Israel  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure, but  the  boycott  in  and  of  itself  is 
certainly  a  form  of  economic  warfare 
contrary  to  peace  in  the  area. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  which  uses  the  word  "prohibit" 
is  correct.  We  should  not  be  faint- 
hearted here  today.  We  should  support 
the  anieiidment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 

WiDN.ALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New-  York  for  his  rcmaiks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion admitted  in  testimony  which  they 
offered  that  they  had  done  nothing  to 
halt  the  Arab  boycott.  Nattirally.  the 
sdministration  supports  a  weaker 
r.mcndmcnt.  one  which  "encourages  and 
requests."  but  docs  not  prohibit.  With- 
out using  the  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment  which  I  have  oficred,  we  will 
not  meet  the  problem. 

Mr,  Chairman,  tho.se  who  want  to  do 
something  about  the  Arab  boycott  should 
support  this  substitute  amendment 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  supplemental 
views  signed  by  17  membei's  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am" offering  that  amendment 
and  I  feel  it  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  as  to  the  position  we  take,  which 
rcfiects  the  views  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
sub.stitutc  amendment. 

CXI 811 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  by  signa- 
ture, on  the  committee  report  endorsed 
the  gentleman's  substitute  amendment? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  say  it, 
but  it  begins  to  look  as  though  I  have 
been  had.  By  that.  I  mean  just  this:  It 
is  quite  tioie  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  subscribed  to  the  views 
which  I  circulated  as  the  supplemental 
views  to  accompany  this  bill  and  we  said, 
in  so  many  words,  that  we  would  support 
an  amendment  on  the  fioor  such  as  the 
substitute  now  offered. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  days  and  for 
hours  we  have  labored  to  bring  to  this 
House  a  better  amendment  than  that 
contained  in  the  supplemental  views. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
is  the  Multer-Halpern  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  and  which  has  been 
worked  out  laboriously  and  ably  and  will 
do  the  full  job. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  have  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  H.\lpern'  ]  who  was  work- 
ing with  me  on  this  on  the  Republican 
side  to  say.  "This  is  fine."  and  then  have 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee come  along  and  say.  "It  is  all  right, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  bound  by  it.  I 
am  going  to  go  further"  is  another  mat- 
ter. Put  it  mildly,  it  just  is  not  nice.  Of 
course,  that  is  his  legislative  prerogative. 
I  did  not  talk  to  him.  Maybe  I  should 
not  have  assumed  Mr.  Halpern  was  act- 
iiig  for  him.  I  believe  I  had  the  right  to 
do  so. 

This  seems  like  an  attempt  to  impose 
what  is  to  be  labeled  a  Republican 
amendment.  It  is  bringing  partisan 
politics  into  a  matter  which  should  be 
bipartisan.  We  have  always  bragged 
about  our  foreign  policy  as  being  bi- 
I)artisan.  This  is  injecting  partisan 
politics  into  a  matter  which  I  had  every 
rea.son  to  believe  had 'been  worked  out 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
offered  a  substitute  which  takes  out  at 
least  half  cf  the  declaration  of  policy. 
That  half  is  the  guts  of  it.  if  I  may  use 
the  veriiacular.  The  declaration  of 
ix>licy  as  we  brought  it  to  the  floor  is 
only  half  the  job.  We  will  by  my 
amendment  add  the  other  half  to  the 
declaration  of  policy.  In  addition  it  will 
add  a  requirement  that  that  declaration 
of  policy  be  implemented. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  far  as  the  supple- 
mental views  are  concerned,  are  they  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
or  were  they? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Yes.  they  were. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  With  whom  did  the 
gentleman  negotiate  this  settlement? 

Mr.  MULTER.  With  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  You  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee? 

ivir.  MULTER.  There  was  a  Multer- 
Halpern  amendment  in  committee  as  we 
talked  about  it  in  committee,  as  we 
fought  for  it  in  committee,  and  as  we 
piit  it  in  the  supplemental  views.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal-^-- 
pern]  and  I  worked  out  this  langruage 
with  all  others  conc^ned.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern] was  apting  in  gcxxi  faith.  I  had 
no  idea  I  should  have  inquired  day  by 
day  or  hour  by  hour,  whether  he  was 
acdng  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.     I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  and  that  is  that  I  am  privileged 
to  associate  myself  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.     I  think  it  is  a  good  ■ 
amendment.     I  worked  hard  with  the 
gentleman   in  trying   to  come  up  with 
language  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
House.    He  is  accurate  in  reporting  that. 
However,  he  should  realize  that  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself.     I  never  repre- 
sented myself  otherwise,  either  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  or  to  the  com- 
mittee or  anyone  else.    Naturally  I  can- 
not speak  for  any  other  members  who 
may  have  signed  the  report,  which,  iiv- 
cidentally.  had  a  majority  of  the  signa- 
tures of  the  members  of  tlie  committee. 
I  said  this  language  was  a  big  improve- 
ment   over    the   original   declaration   of 
policy.    But  I  also  informed  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  I  would  still 
have    preferred   stronger   language.     I 
never  gave  the  slightest  indication  that 
I   could   speak    for   any   other   Member. 
Earlier  on  the  floor  today  I  repeated  that 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  that  we  would 
like.   But  short  of  better  language  it  has 
my  support.    I  still  think  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous   blow   to    the   Arab    boycott.      The 
language  is  strong:  It  leaves  little  ques- 
tion as  to  our  position  on  the  boycott 
and   requires  administration  action  to 
eliminate  it.    If  anyone  has  an  amend- 
ment that  can  improve  this  language, 
naturally.   Mr.    Chairman.   I   would   like 
to  see  it;  but  again  I  repeat  that  this  is, 
in  my  opinion,^  the  best  achievable  lan- 
guage and  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted  without   opposition.     But    every 
Member  of  this  House  is  entitled  to  his 
own    legislative    prerogative    and    this, 
obviously,  is  the  position  assumed  by  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  coiMMHttee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  froi^New 
Jersey. 

Mi-.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  say  is,  as  I  started  out  by  saying,  I 
have  been  "had."  In  the  future  I  will 
ask  for  a  written  statement  that  the  man 
I  deal  with  on  the  other  side  is  acting 
for  members  of  his  party. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  ROOSLVELT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  if 
the  amendjiient  that  is  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute were  adopted,  there  is  the  greatest 
possibiUty  that  there  might  be  no  legis- 
hition  on  this  matter  at  all?  That,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  amendment  which 
tlie  pencleman  in  the  well  has  offered  in 
all  probability  will  be  acted  upon,  and 
will  be  a  tremendous  step  fonvard? 

Mr.  ML'LTER.  I  believe  the  sentle- 
ma:i  to  be  conect. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la^Jt  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i'  seems  to  me  we  have 
heard  this  debate  before.  The  problem 
is  that  the  State  Department  has  never 
paid  any  attentioM  to  language  ha\ing 
t_T  do  with  this  sijfcicct.  It  is  perfectly 
c^ear  that  nothin:^  in  the  record  bears 
out  or  supports  the  argument  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  Commerce 
Department  are  likely  to  follow  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  on  this  issue. 

Again  and  again,  year  after  year.  Con- 
gress after  Congress,  this  subject  has 
come  up.  All  kinds  of  language  stating 
the  view  of  Congress  has  been  placed  in 
the  record  and  nothing  is  done.  It  seems 
to  me  that  -.ve  are  dealing  with  a  question 
that  is  basically  a  moral  qtiestion  and  a 
question  of  fairplay.  There  can  be  no 
similarity  between  this  case  and  the  case 
of  the  boycott  of  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam as  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  general 
debate.  Nobody  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  make  out  a  case  that 
the  State  of  Israel  is  an  aggressor  nation. 
The  reason  for  the  Unifed  States  impos- 
ing a  boyco'^t  on  Cuba  and  Nortli^'iet- 
nam  is  because  those  nations  engaae  in 
direct  and  indirect  aggression,  and  f,siL 
that  r^son  the  State  Department's 
arirxmient.  I  think,  falls  on  its  face. 

It  is  clear  that  the  requirements  that 
are  made  by  Arab  States  that  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen put  down  in  writing  the  place 
of  origin  of  aoods.  and  the  religious  affili- 
ation of  officers  anri  directors  of  com- 
panies, involve  practices  that  violate 
national  policy  and.  in  many  States,  the 
law  i'se'f.  It  seems  to  me  clear  it  is 
time  that  the  Congress  took  some  effec- 
tive ac'ion  in  this  area.  For  that  reason 
I  intend  to  support  the  subsntute  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ne'.v  Jersey  .Mr.  WidnallI. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  V.TDNALL.  Mr.  Chnirman,  I 
would  Ijke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '^Ir.  Mvltep.I 
the  fact  that  the  supplemental  views 
were  signed  in  a  bipartisan  manner  by 
eight  Democrats  and  nine  Republicans 
supporting  the  views  of  the  ':;entlem'^n 
from  New  York  !Mr.  MultepJ.  The 
■  gentleman  from  New  York  [^.Ir.  MulterI 
Just  made  a  statement  in  char»cterii-in-g 
v.-hat  is  going  on  by  savin z  he  has  been 
had.-  Let  me  just  say  the  chanse  m 
views  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.=ve, 
if  they  are  accepted  by  a  majority  vote, 
will  prove  once  again  that  we  have  been 
had  by  the  State  Department  and  that 
we  are  not  exercising  the  will  of  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  about  time  we 
asserted  ourselves  and  let  them  know 
how   American   people   feel   vei-j-   deeply 


about  a  subject  that  hurts  and  hurts 
badly  throughout  this  coulitry.  It  is 
about  time  we  faced  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  ChaiJ'man.  what 
we  are  attempting  lo  do  hae  is  to  put 
an  end  to  secondary  and  tcitiary  black- 
listing practices  that  are  odious  and 
olfensive.  And  it  is  up  to  tjie  Congress 
to  put  a  stop  CO  them. 


.Mr. 


SCHWEIKER.     Mr. 


will  the  gentle  man  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.     Mr.  i  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  an  amendfnont  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  i,hich  would 
prevent  Arab  bloc  countries  ^r  any  other 
nation    from    interfering    with    normal 
trade   opportunities   of   Ami'rican   busi- 
nessmen.    Recent  events  show  that  cer- 
tain Arab  nations  arc  makinj:  it  extreme- 
ly diffictilt  for  American  bui  incssmcn  to 
trade  with  Aiab  countries  if  they  choose 
to  trade  with  the  economically  vibrant 
State  of  Israel.    I  oppose  a  ay  measure, 
whether    overt    or    clandestine,    which 
would  affect  the  free  economy  of  this 
young  state.     Many  American  corpora- 
tions and  businesses  are  qui?tly  and  un- 
necessarily   capitulating    to    the    vicious 
prc:?surcs  of  the  Arab  boycdtt  of  Israel. 
Under  conditions  of  the  Arab  boycott, 
'American  businessmen  whc    trade  with 
Israel  are  blacklisted  from  doing  business 
in  the  12  countries  of  the  iu-ab  League. 
The   Arab   economic   boycott   of   Israel 
differs  from  any  other  act  of  economic 
V, c.riare  of  one  nation  aga  nst  another. 
It  is  not  limited  to  the  boy<  ott  of  Israel 
^00 ds  and  Israel  firms.    It  extends  to  a 
.secondary  boycott  of  foreigi.  firms  doing 
business  with  Israel. 

To  avoid  this  pressure  against  U.S, 
businessmen  and  its  poten  ial  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  amending  section  2  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  T  149  to  permit 
U.S.  bu.-inc5smen  to  enga§  e  in  normal 
trade  opportimities  withou ,  fear  of  re- 
prisals from  foreign  countr  es  ..-hich  ob- 
.iect  to  such  trade. 

■^  The  Schweiker  bill  ameiK  s  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  to  proh  .bit  domestic 
exporters  from  taking  any  a  ;tion,  includ- 
ing the  furnishinci  of  information  or  the 
s:2ning  of  agreements,  in  furtherance  of 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
impo.sed  by  one  foreign  country  against 
another  ^foreign  country  frjendly  to  the 
United  States. 

Our  country  believes  inj  cooperation 
and  equanimity  in  tradiig  with  all 
friendly  nations.  And  we  hope  and  re- 
quest that  the  same  attitide  of  equa- 
nimity and  fairness  be  the  blrsine.ss  policy 
for  all  American  bu.=;inessmen.  At  a  time 
V,  hen  our  national  eflort.s  are  bent  to  pro- 
moting international  peace  through  the 
fostering  of  trade  and  commerce  betweea 
nations,  it  becomes  all  the  niiore  desirable 
to  enact  leei.'-'.ation  such  a.s  fihc  Schweiker 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chai'man,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  ia.st  word. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chaii4ian.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLET^.  I  y;eld  tb  the  gentle- 
man. 


Chairman, 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate.  The 
question  is  really  whether  the  House  is 
going  to  implement  the  policy  declara- 
tion by  reqtiiring  that  information  not 
be  furnished  and  agreements  not  be 
signed  which  further  the  Arab  boycott. 
The  compromise  amendment  which  has 
been  worked  out  leaves  us  without  man- 
datory provisions  which  appear  neces- 
sary if  the  intent  of  Congress  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  supplemental  views  in  the  report 
'  Rept.  No.  434 »  at  page  13  slate  that  both 
the  State  E>epartment  and  the  Commerce 
Department  deplore  the  Arab  boycott 
and  maintain  it  is  present  policy  to  con- 
demn restrictive  trade  practices  and  boy. 
cotts.^ However,  according  to  the  supple- 
mentil  views  filed  by  a  majority  of  the 
comnTittee' 

Their  testimony  before  the  committees  of 
both  Houses  indicates  that  even  if  we  r.ctopt 
this  decUirntion  of  policy,  they  cio  not  intend 
to  change  their  practice,  but  will  continue 
to  review  the.se  matters  on  a  case  by  c.ise. 
doing  what  they  think  may  be  indicnted 
should  be  done  in  each  case. 

The  ccmmittec  majority  said.  'The 
only  way  we  can  stop  it  is  by  adopting 
implementing  language."  and  recom- 
mended rules  and  regulations  to  proh. bit 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WiDNALLl  has  offered  the  stronger,  man- 
datory provision  as  a  substitute.  I  sup- 
port it  for  the  very  reasons  which  per- 
suaded* the  majority  to  sign  the  suppk- 
mcntal  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  1951  the 
Arab  League  has  maintained  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  U.S.  firms  do- 
ing business  with  Israel.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  over  this  affront  to 
American  citizens  and  have  written  nu- 
merous letter.^  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  regarding  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

I  have  also  brought  this  matter  before 
this  Hou.se.  On  December  16.  1963.  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  pub- 
lished a  list  of  84  companies  of  the  114 
which  were  officially  boycotted  by  one  or 
more  Arab  States  in  1963.  I  brousht 
that  list  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  December  17,  1963.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  list  but  refer  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  Congeessionai.  Record,  vol- 
ume 109,  part  19.  page  24835.  The  li.st 
has  grown  con.siderabiy  since  1963  and 
as  of  January  1964,  164  U.S.  firms  were 
on  the  blacklist. 

In  order  to  provide  evidence  for  their 
blacklist.  Arab  countries  require  that 
American  firms  fill  out  que.stionnaires 
and  file  affidavits  concerning  their  busi- 
ness transactions  with  Israel.  In  addi- 
tion, information  is  requested  regardi:  :: 
the  religion  of  the  officers  of  American 
business  firms,  as  well  as  the  origin  of 
component  parts  of  the  product  to  insure 
that  they  do  not  come  from  Israel. 

In  order  to  end  this  unwarranted  ai.d 
pernicious  intervention  in  American 
commerce  and  discrimination  again.^ 
American  firms  and  citizens,  I  joined 
with  .several  of  my  colleagues  and  intro-: 
duced  H.R.  4802.  This  bill  contains  t:;e 
same   language   as   is   found   in    section 
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2(4)  of  H.R.  7105,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day: 

The  Congres.s  furtlicr  declares  that  it  is 
the  p<:>licy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  ijractices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  the 
Congress  and  the  United  States  express 
themselves  against  the  Arab  boycott. 
But  expressions  of  opposition  to  this 
ricfarious  boycott  are  not  enough.  My 
bill  also  prohibits: 

The  taking  of  any  actions,  including  the 
fu.'-nishing  oi  information  or  the  signing  of 
agreements,  by  domestic  concerns  engaged 
m  the  export  of  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States  which  have  the  eiTect  of  fvir- 
thering  or  supporting  the  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by 
any  foreign  cotmtry  again.'Jt  another  cotvntry 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

While  the  language  of  the  substitute 
is  different,  the  purpo.se  is  to  prohibit  the 
furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing 
of  agreements  which  further  the  boycott. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  this  country  on  behalf  of  all  its 
citizens  tc^igorously  oppose  the  nefari- 
ous Arab  \>oycoit  and  to  prohibit  any 
American  firms  from  coopcratiiig  with 
the  boycott  by  furnishing  information. 
We  must  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  mat- 
ter and  take  it  now. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
quickly  try  to  review  the  bidding  and 
clear  the  air  here.  As  I  under.stand  it, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MuLTERl  has  agreed  on  a  compromise. 
There  is  no  denying  that  he  was  the  man 
who  first  sparked  the  idea  of  legislation 
aimed  at  the  Arab  boycott.  I  think 
that*  liaving  agreed  on  the  compromise, 
he  now  finds  hiinself  in  a  po.-ition  where 
something  stronger  is  offered.  I.  for 
one,  think  the  gentleman  has  rendered  a 
prcat  service  in  tryin:  to  get  the  compro- 
mise and  I  am  going  to  accept  the  strong- 
er offer  and  if  I  liave  to  fall  back  on  the 
compromi.-^e,  I  iiitcnd  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  'jood  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  :  that 
at  no  time  has  the  State  Department 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce  tried 
to  equate  the  situation  with  which  we 
arc  dealing  this  afternoon  with  that  of 
Cuba.  Notliing  cohld  be  further  from 
any  of  our  thou^^hts.  The  plain  fact  is 
if  we  pass  the  kind  of  legislation  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  \Vidn.\ll  we  will  be  the 
first  country  to  take  governmental  ac- 
tion of  this  kind.  We  are  not  in  a  very 
strong  position  to  do  this  bccau'^e  of  our 
own   information   denial   programs. 

We  would  do  nothin':  more  than  to  in- 
vite the  same  kind  of  legislation  from 
other  countries  from  v.hom  we  seek  in- 
formation, in  our  information-denial 
program. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ITew  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Is  it  Aot  true  that 
Sccu'Lary    of    Commerce    Conner    testi- 


fied before  our  cormnittee  and  did  cite 
Cuba  as  an  instance  of  U.S.  trade  restric- 
tions; and  did  not  Secretary  Ball  do  the 
same? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  review  the  testimony  he 
will  find  that  neither  Secretary  Ball  nor 
Secretary  Connor  equated  the  Cuban 
situation  with  the  Arab  boycott.  They 
made  that  abundantly  clear  in  response 
to  questioning  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
say  that  there  would  not  be  a  single 
•nay"  vote  against  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  it 
held  out  any  hope  of  outlawing  the  Arab 
boycott.  But  no  action  of  this  body  or 
by"  the  United  States  can  achieve  this 
result,  so  let  us  look  at  the  issue  before 
us.  The  issue  is  simply  whether  the 
Congress  will  go  this  far  beyond  what 
was  requested  by  the  administration 
when  it  sent  down  this  bill. 

We  have  written  a  statement  of  policy. 
We  have  buttressed  that  statement  of 
policy  with  additional  language.  Now, 
shall  we  insist  on  going  all  the  way? 
If  wc  do,  then  we  should  support  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  take 
anv   cognizance  of  the  responsibility  of 

the  administration  in  a  matter  which 
most  certainly  does  bear  upon  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  then  I  say  we 
can  accept  the  amendment  and  should 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  MttlterI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man referred  earlier  to  a  compromise 
effected,  and  said  it  was  a  fine  compro- 
mise. With  whom  was  the  compromise 
cITccted?  Was  it  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  or  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  the  State  Department?  That  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Tlie  gentleman  has 
heard  time  and  aeain  that  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  II  Mr.  Halpern  and  Mr. 
MtTLTERl  workcd'out  this  language.  Mr. 
MuLTER  does  not  deny  that  nor  does  Mr. 
Halpern.  I  have  discussed  the  language 
proposed  by  Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  Hal- 
pern with  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  gentleman  has  had  as  much 
time  as  wc  have  had  to  analyze  it.  We 
find  it  docs  represent  the  kind  of  compro- 
mise— although  I  personally  am  not 
overly  fond  of  it — that  we  canjjve  with. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
if  he  will  take  a  few  moments,  will  come' 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Multer  ]. 

I  notice,  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  gentleman,  the  language  which 
reads: 

And  at  page  6,  immediately  aft-er  line  7, 
add  the  foltowing: 

•'(d)  Section  3ia)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Such  rules  and  reg- 


ulations shall  Implement  the  provifilons  of 
Section  2(4)  of  tWs  Act'." 


In  the  first  place,  section  2(4) ,  if  I  un- 
derstand It  correctly,  refers  to  the  policy 
declaration  on  page  5,  which  reads: 

(4)  The  Ck)ngress  ftirther  declares  that  it 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.     That Bcorrect. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  l^h^age  is  that 
"such  rules  and  regulationis  shall  imple- 
ment the  provisions"  of  that  section  just 
read.  Who  makes  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions relevant  to  our  export  trade  and  its 
government? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Under  section  3  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
which  we  are  extending  by  this  bill,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  makes  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress,  pursuant  to  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibility, is  imposing  a  mandate  upon 
the  President  effectively  to  carry  out  this 
policy  which  the  Congress  is  declaring. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thknk  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  Multer-Halpem  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  bring  to  an  end  the  offensive 
practices  of  Arab  countries  who  try  to  use 
American  business  firms  in  their  boycott 
of  Israel.  Sometimes  the  prospective 
American  suppliers  are  asked  whether 
they  trade  with  Israel,  use  products  from 
Israel,  employ  Jews  or  have  Jews  among 
their  stockholders  or  managers.  Ameri- 
can firms  should  not  be  forced  to  answer 
these  questions  and  supply  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Arab  League  boycott  of- 
fice. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  supplemental  views  filed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Multer,  and  16  other  members  of 
the  Banking   and  Currency  Committee, 
wherein  they  point  out  that  an  American 
employer  or  an  American  firm  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  asking  what  one's 
religion  is,  what  hLs  race  is.  what  his  place 
of  origin  may  be,  or  that  of  his  ancestors. 
Yet  the  State  Department  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  give  permission,  de- 
spite such  prohibitions  in  existing  law, 
to  Americans  to  answer  to  foreigners  the 
very  questions  which  they  are  prohibited 
from  asking  of,  or  answering  to,  other 
Americans.     I  agree  that  this  is  an  in- 
tolerable   situation    and    it    should    be 
stopped.     I  think  that  the  Multer-Hal- 
pem amendment  adds  a  great  deal  of 
strength    to    tne    declaration    of    policy 
worked   out   by   the   committee   against 
restrictive  trade  practices  and  boycotts. 
The  committee  membersf  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  work  on  this  legislation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from     New     Jersey      [Mr. 

WIDN.A.LL]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Widnall) 
there  were — ayes  53.  noes  85. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL. 
maud  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  P.^tman  and 

Mr.    WiDNALL. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— aves 
64.  noes  96. 

So  the^substitute  to  the  amendment 
was  rejeB*«d. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   U.M.PZRK 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Multor 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  re?.cl  as  follovs: 

Amendmen»t^ere<l  by  Mr  Halpern  to  the 
amendmen:  offered  by  Mr.  MrLTFP.:,Add  fol- 
lowing such  .i.me'.-.dment  the  following: 

"lei  Rules  and  regulations  required  to  be 
pro.riulga^ed  pursuant  to  the  amendment 
ni.ide  by  sub.?ection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  promulgated  as  e.xpeditiously  as  practi- 
c:\ble.  and  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Regi.-ter  within  30  d.^ys  alter  the  date  of 
enact.ment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
quin-ig  rules  and  regulations,  is  not 
enough.  It  is  vital  that  we  show  deter- 
mination, that  we  mean  bu.sine.ss.  All 
thi.s  amendment  to  the  amendment  does 
is  to  spell  out  that  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  today  shall  be  promulgated  and 
not  be  entwined  in  the  cobwebs  of  the 
administrative  branch;  that  they  must 
be  promulgated  wrthin  90  days  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  I  do  not 
see  how  anybody  can  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  trust  it  will  prevail. 

Mr.  PAT^LAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr/HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

■  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
ofder  to  implement  the  agreement  that 
\<as  entered  into  by  the  gentlernan  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Multer!  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Halpern]  the 
committee  on  this  side  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

■■   Mr.  HALPERN.     I  thank  the  gentle-- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman." 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  .support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  HaL- 
PERNl  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and,e.xtend  my  remarlts  on  this  bill 
today. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Multer]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  £.mendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to^ 


AMENDMENT     OFFEKED 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB. 


offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

p.Tge  5.  strike  out  line  25,  and 

thereof  the  following 

after  "technical  dat.a" 

bthtr    information". 


BY     M8.     LIPSCOMB 

Mr.    Chairman, 


:  ..iP.scoMB :   Oil 

Insert  in  lieu 

insertln*  immediately 

the  folio  ving:  "or  any 


Mr.  Chain  aan,  will  the 


I  yield 


to  the  gen- 


(fhairman,    I 
the    Export 


Mr.  PATMAN 

gent'eman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB. 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    The  amendment  is  sat 
isfactory  to  our  .side  and  wf  are  willing 
to  accept, it. 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB.      Mr. 
firmly    support    e.vtending 
Control  Act  of  1949.  as  aniedded.  the  act 
which  provides  the  authorit,r  for  a  pro- 
gram of  controls  on  exportsfto  the'Com 
miir.ist  bloc. 

It  is  essential  to  our  nati(|nal  security 
and  v.elfare  that  we  haye  la  system  of 
controls  over  shipments  of  goods,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  technical  data  to  the 
Commur.in  bloc.  This  acr.  ii  .t  i--  ade- 
quately administered,  can  ba  an  effective 
means  to  help  prevent  a  buildup  of  the 
economic  and  military  ar.sfnal  of  the 
Communist  bloc  which  we  all  know  is  re- 
lentles.sly  pursuing  its  de.sig  ns  to  over- 
come the  f:ee  world. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  :he  House  of 
Representatives  know  of  thi;  work  done 
in  this  area  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Export  Control  of  tlie  87th  Con- 
gress. It  was  my  pi-ullege ,  to  serve  on 
that  comniittoe  and  to  co^jlonsor  legis- 
lation which  was  passed  in  1962  extend- 
ing the  Export  Control  A^t  until  this 
year  and  mpkin-  several  pm)riKiments  to 
the  act.  The  most  vital  change  made  in 
the  act  at  that  time  was  to  provide  that 
the  economic  significance  of  exports,  as 
well  as  their  military  significance,  must 
be  considered  iii  weighing  tbleir  effect  on 
our  national  security. 

I  was  completely  convinced  at  that 
time  and  am  equally  convinced  today 
that  we  must  have  a  strong' export  con- 
trol program.  I  regret  very  biuch  to  .say 
that  it  appears  the  patter,  ever  recent 
years  has  been  to'.vard  v,  eaker  and  weak- 
er enforcement  of  the  Exf^ort  Control 
Act. 

Total  exports  to  the  bloc  have  been 
incre^ing  in  volume  over  ixx^ent  years. 
In  adfiition.  the  nature  of  fae  exports  to 
Communist  bloc  countries  ia  a  cause  for 
much  concern.  Aside  from  certain  food 
purchases,  their  buying  here  is  to  acquire 
equipment,  supplies,  and  know-how  es- 
sentially for  the  purpose  of  llelping  them 
to  establish  or  ouild  up  industrial  ca- 
pability in  vital  areas  of  theii'  economies. 
A  good  many  of  their  purchases  un- 
doubtedly are  to  acquire  items  to  serve 
as  prototypes,  in  other  wortls,  items  to 
study,  evaluate,  and  copy. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  inierest  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  in  purchasing  here 
is  to  acquire  technical  data.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  acquiring  infonnation  and 
technology  in  fields  such  a$  chemicals, 
petroleum  refining,  petrochemicals,  syn- 
thetic fertilizers,  synthetic  fiber,  and 
many  others. 


Here  are  some  examples  of  items  li- 
censed  for  export  to  Communist  coun- 
tries recciitly. 

On  May  11,  1965.  a  license  was  granted 
to  authorize  shipment  to  Rumania  of 
technical  data,  materials,  and  cquiijment 
valued  at  56.395,100  to  construct  and 
operate  a  fitiid  catalytic  crackling  unit 
v.ith  a  capacity  of  1.100  metric  tons  a 
year.  This  catalytic  .cracking  unit  is  to 
produce  gasoline,  dioscl  fuel,  distillate 
fuel  oils.  It  also  produces  certain  gase.^ 
v.-hich  can  be  converted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  petrochemicals. 

Earlier  this  year  a  license  was  issued 
to  authorize  shipment  to  Rumania  of 
technical  data  for  a  methane  pipeline 
booster  station.  The  station  is  a  unit 
comprised  of  a  4.850-horscpower  gas  tur- 
bine driving  a  centrifugal  compressor  to 
boost  the  pressure  on  a  20-inch  diameter 
pipeline  canwing  methane  to  Rumanian 
industrial  facilities.  This  license  was 
granted  even  though  the  Department  of 
Commerce  did  not  even,  know  the  route 
of  the  pipeline. 

On  May  13,  1964,  an  export  license  was 
granted  authorizing  shipment  to  Ruma- 
nia of  $525,000  worth  of  taiik;?,  ca-c.?, 
meters,  valves,  oil  and  gas  separators, 
and  other  cquipmctit  for  petroleum  pro- 
duction. 

Recently  a  license  was  granted  author- 
izing the  shipment  of  $31,711  v.orth  of 
ball  ar.d  roller  bearings  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  March  3  of  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  issued  a  license  to 
clear  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  tech- 
nical data  for  the  production  of  various 
chemical  products  such  as  ethylbcnzene, 
styrenc.  and  polystyrene.  These  prod- 
ucts have  a  variety  of  industrial  and 
domestic  uses.  Styrene  is  used  in  the 
production  of  various  rosins,  styrenc- 
butadiene  rubber,  polyesters,  and  ex- 
change resins.  Polystyrene  is  used  for 
many  items  such  as  in  packaging,  refrig- 
eration, air  conditioners,  electric  coils, 
lamination  of  fabrics,  wall  tiles,  records. 
and  others.  It  is  u.sed  as  well  for  a  large 
variety  of  military  items. 

A  license  was  granted  last  year  autlior- 
izing  the  sale  of  a  .?13  million  synthetic 
fiber  process  to  Communist  East  Ger- 
many. Included  v.-as  technical  data  for 
the  design,  engineering,  construction, 
operation,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  a 
plant.  The  location  of  the  plant  was  not 
knov.n.  ^ 

The  specific  instances  I  have  di.^cus.scd 
here  are  only  a  few  examples  of  items 
that  are  being  cleared  for  export  to  the 
Communist  bloc  under  the  way  tl:e  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  being  administered. 

In  addition  to  shortcomings  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Export  Control  Act. 
we  arc  failing  to  achieve  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  our  COCOM  arrange- 
ments, agreements  we  have  with  NATO 
countries  and  Japan  to  exercise  controls 
on  .shipments  of  goods  to  the  bloc.  In- 
stead of  our  working  diligently  toward 
making  this  really  a  cohesive,  forceful 
working  agreement.  COCOM  controls 
have  been  allowed  to  be  watered  down 
so  that  for  jractical  purposes  they  liave 
limite/  impact.  Unfortunately,  our  re- 
action to  the  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  other  Nations  to  reduce  COCOM 
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controls  has  been  to  acquiesce  ratlior 
than  to  vigorously  oppose.  The  result 
is  that  increasingly  more  important  and 
strategic  tyi^es  of  goods,  materials,  and 
data  are  bciujg  approved  for  sale  to  the 
Communists. 

--  We  arc  SiJendihg  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayei-s"  money  and  devotnig  the 
,  efforts  of  ihou.sands  of  perjijlc  to  main- 
tain adequate  defenses  against  commu- 
nism. It  is  tragically  inconsistent  with 
this  effort  tc  allow  sales  to  the  Commu- 
nists of  goods  and  data  they  can  use  to 
build  up  their  military  and  economic 
potential  and  engage  in  economic  war- 
fare in  world  markets. 

Basically  I  am  in  full  suppovt  of  the 
bill  H.R.  7105.  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  Con'.i-ol  Act.  This  amendment 
to  the  bill  IS  to  help  assure  that  the 
great  stress  by  the  Communist  bloc  on 
acquiring  technical  data  and  otlier 
know-how  and  information  from  the 
United  States  is  clearly  recognized. 

The  Export  Control  Act  now  author- 
izes the  President  to  prohibit  or  curtail 
the  exportation  from  the  United  States 
of  "any  articles,  materials,  or  sujjplies. 
including  technical  data"  which  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary or  economic  potential  of  such  na- 
tion which  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Section  4  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
words  "technical  data"  and  sub.-titute 
the  word  "information."  In  essence  all 
this  amendment  does  is  to  leave  tiie 
words  "tecimical  data"  in  the  lav. 

According   to   the  report   on   the   bill 
the  committee  chanac  is  proposed  for  the 
purpose   of   making   the   prohibition   all 
inclusive  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  curtail  or  pro- 
liibit  the  exportation  of  all  information, 
whether  or  not  it   could   be  labeled  as 
"technical  data."     I  am  all  for  this  but 
believe  also  that  it  is  essential  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  acquiring  technical 
data  from   us  to  expand   and   improve 
the  Communist  bloc  industrial  capacity 
is  a  major  purpose  of  the   Communist 
bloc    trade    efforts.      Therefore,    in    my 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  particu- 
lar terminology  in  the  bill  so  that  there 
will  be  ab.solutcly  no  question  that  this 
is  fully  recognized.    The  amendment  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  would  do  just  this.     It 
would  amend  the  bill  to  leave  the  term 
"technical  data"  in  the  present  law  un- 
changed but  would  add  lanauage  to  pro- 
vide that  exports  of  any  other  kmd  of 
information  could  be  prohibited  or  cur- 
tailed, in  line  with  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
The  an>endment  was  agreed,  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The       committee       amendment.       as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

"Rlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Coimnittce  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Si)eakcr  having  restnned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Denton,  Chairman  of  the  Corrmiit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 


the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
li  aing  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iTI.R.  7105'  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  412,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Vv'holc. 

The  SPE.'\KER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie   arneridment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  encro'^sment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssa;-  e  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  388,  nays  1,  not  voting  44,  as 

follows: 

I  Roll  No.  1271 

YEAS- 


Abbitt 

Abo;  nethy 

Adair 

A'.hims 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Tonsi. 

Andrews. 

Glenn 

Andrcw.s. 
N.  Dak. 
.^n'u  :;'io 
Arends 
A.shley 
.■\'-hrnovc 
A.'-pinall 
Avres 
Baldwin 
Bandslia 
R irrott 
B.itcs 
i5:itlin 

Bcckworth 

noiciicr 

nennctt 

Berry 

Bcf.-= 

Bini-'h:im 

Blnluik 

Boh'gs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Biadrmns 

Brock 

Broomfielrt 
B;own.  Cahf 
Broyhill.NC, 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burnanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
B'.:rton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvn  e<.  Wis. 
Cahill 
CaUan 

Carey 

Carter 

Ciu^ey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Ci.eU 

Clancy 

Clark   . 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohclan 

Colmer 
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Conable 

Conre 
Conyers 

Coo  ley 
Corbett 
Cormari 
Cralcy 

Crarncr 

Culver 

C'.niningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Daddario 

1  >nf'uc 

Daniels 

Davis.  Cja. 

Davis.  Wis. 

D.iw.son 

de  la  Garza 

Dchiney 

Dont 

nemon 

Dcrwinski 

Dcvn;e 

Dickinson 

D  ul:s 

Dinuell 

Dile 

Donohnc 

Dow 

Uowdv 

Dulski 

Duni.an.  Tcnn. 

Dwvcr 

Dyal 

E  linoiidson 

Edwards.  Calif 

'E  i-  wo:  lb 

Erlenborn 

E.ans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

F.irbstein 

Farnsley 

F.irnum 

Fa-^cell 

Feiuiian 

Fmdley . 

F  no        > 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 


Gettys 

Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Glllican 
Gonzalez 
Giabowski 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gre.t-'P 
Gnder 
Griffin 
Griffitlis 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
H   ijan.  Ga. 
Ha^'en.  Calif. 
Haley 
HaJl 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanlcy 
H.mna 

Hansen.  Idaiio 
Hansen.  Iowa 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsh  a 
Hathaway 
,  Hawkins 
Hays 
Hcchler 
Henderson 
.   Herlonij 
Hicks 
Hob  field 
Horton 
Ho?mer 
Hov.-ard 
HuU 
Huntrate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irw.n 
.t.iiman 
Jennings 
Joel  son 
Johnson,  Calif 


King,  N.y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczyiiskl 

Kornegay 

Krcbs 

Kunkcl 

laird 

I. an  gen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lcnp.  La. 

Lonu.  Md. 

I,  JVC 

McCarthy 
M  Clory 
Mri^uIIocU 
McDade 
:.:r  D'lWCU 

MrEwen 

McF.i'; 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Mardonald 

MacGrccror 

.Machen 

M\ckie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailhard 

Mar.~,h 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

M  tthias 

Matthews 

May 

M;-eds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mi:i:-han 

Mizc 

Mocller 

Monagan 

Moore 

M  jorhcad 

M^rsjan 

Morris 

Mirr;son 
Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

M^ss 

Mnlt*r 

MiiriJhv.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Mu!  lay 

Natcber 

Ncdzi 

Nel.sen 

N-X 

O'Brien 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Johnson.  Okla. 


Ford 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
?"rasfr 

Frelinuhuyscn 
F::e.lel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tcnn. 
Fuqua 
GLillau'b.er 
Garmatz 
Gathines 


Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kyth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bell 
Bonner 
Bow- 
Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Cederberg 
Clawson.  Del 
Collier 
Dorn 


O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich 

OKonski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottincer 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Fatten 

Felly 

1  epper 

Perkins 

Plii'ib'.n 

Pickle 

Pi'iie 

Pirr.ie 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puc.nski 

Ouie  ' 

Quillen 

Kaco 

R.andall 

ReJlin 

Reid.  111. 

P.cid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rcir.ecke 

Resnick 

Rev.ss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  na. 

Rouers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncaho 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Ros:enkowfki 

Roudebush 

R  00=11 

Roybal 

Rtimsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Si'heuer   ■ 

Schisler 

Sclimidbauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sec  rest 

NAYS— 1 

Goodell 

NOT  VOTING- 

Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Green.  Oreg. 
Hallcc'K 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich, 
Hebert 
Hoist  oski 
Holland 
Jacobs 
Landrum 
Leggett 


Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shr.ver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

t-'m.th.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

.Springer 

StaJTord 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

.S'ratton 

Stubblefield 

So  livau 

Sweeney 

Tulcott 

Tavlor 

To.i'-'uc.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tcnzer 

Thomas 

Tiiompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

T'jck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ddall 

Cllman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

■Vanik 

'Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N   Mex. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whaliey 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

W'.dnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wriirht 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 


^tcVicker 
Mackay 
Matsunaga 
Michel 
Pofl 
Powell 
Purcell 
Smith.  'Va. 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Toll 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith  "of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bray. 
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Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Boll. 

Mr.  M.ickay  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dv->wning  with  Mr.Harvey  of  Michigan. 

^Ir.  Bonner  with  Mr.  B.'iring. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

^L'•.  Flynt  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  P:iircell  with  Mr.  Matstmaga. 

Mr.  Landon  witii  5.1r.  Leggett. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  cf  the  vote  was  announced 
as.  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wrrs  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.=k 
unanimous  con.<;cnt  that  all  l^Icmbers 
may  be  allowed  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  Include  therein  any  relevant  ex- 
planatory matters  in  connection  tliere- 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITION  TO  THE   PROGRAM  FOR 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr..  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  of  an  addition 
to  the  program.  Following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  8464,  to  increase  the 
debt  limit,  we  are  adding  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  285  to  distribute  and 
show  the  John  F.  Kennedy  film.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  dispose  of  these 
matters  tomorrow  on  schedule  it  is  hoped 
that  we  may  meet  early.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Hotise  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  toniorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr^'BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m.inute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hopeful  that  President  Johnson's'general 
houoin-  bill,  H.R.  7984,  will  be  scheduled 
for  fioor  action  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  domestic  legislation  which  will  be  con- 
.-Idered  by  the  House  this  year.  It  covers 
nearly  all  of  our  programs  in  the  field  of 
hoiising  and  community  development 
and  is  needed  to  extend  and  improve 
tho.se  programs. 

It  has  become  app^ent  that  the  oppo- 
sition has  singled  out  the  President's  pro- 


posal for  rent  supplements  as  the  focus 
of  their  attack.  This  is  the  program 
which  President  Johnson  ha.?  called  "the 
most  crucial  new  instriunont  in  our  ef- 
fort to  improve  Anierican  cities."  I  tliink 
it  is  most  imfortunale  thajt  tliey  have 
chosen  to  concentrate  on  a  program  de- 
signed to  help  lower  income  families  to 
obtain  decent  housing.  Those  are  the 
people  who  would  bo  the  v  ctims  if  the 
opposition  is  succes.siul — fa  nilics  \vho.so 
ii.come  is  too  low  to  afford  :lccent  hous- 
ing and  who,  in  addition,  are  elderly  or 
handicapped,  iiov^-  living  in  s  lum  housing, 
or  displaced  by  Governmen ;  action.  As 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  till,  these  are 
the  people  who  would  be] eligible  aiid 
these  are  the  people  who  T.'ould  lose  if 
we  should  fail  to  keep  the, rent  supple- 
ment in  the  bill.  | 

Personally.  I  am  confideilt  that  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House  v.ill  vote  in  support 
of  the  rent -supplement  program.  Over 
the  years  we  have  lived  tip  to  otu'  respon- 
sibility to  achieve  the  foal  set  forth  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Tliat  goal  is  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  environment 
for  every  American  family."  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  89th  Congress  will  turn 
its  back  on  that  objective  or  on  low- 
income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  rent  sup- 
plement program  would  build  on  our 
very  successful  4  years  of  experience 
under  the  below-market  Interest  i-ate 
program  under  FHA  section  221<dM3>. 
While  that  program  has  suffered  from 
the  steady  rise  in  interest  rates,  it  has 
been  meeting  a  need  for  rental  and  co- 
operative housiiig  v.-ithin  tlic  mearis  of 
our  middle  income  families.  This  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  extended  for  4 
years  by  the  housing  bill,  has  reached  a 
level  of  approximately  400.000  units  a 
year.  ,/The/  p'-oposed  rent  supplement 
would  djff^r  in  that  the  interest  rate 
would  be  sufficiently  hign  to  attract 
private  financing  and  therafore  take  the 
mortgage  money  out  of  thf  budget,  and 
instead  would  provide  rent  supplements 
which  would  enable  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  get  down  even  lower  in  the  in- 
come scale.  I 

The  way  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram would  operate  is  verj-  simple: 

First.  The  housing  v%-ouldbe  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  built  under  FHA 
section  221 1'd'  '3>, 

Second.  The  sponsors  would  be  limited 
to  nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations and  cooperatives. 

Third.  The  mortgages  would  bear 
market  interest  rates  and  the  housing 
v.-QuId  be  privately  financed,  thereby 
reducing  the  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Fourth.  The  families  to  be  aided  would 
be  low  income  families  who  cannot  afford 
decent  private  housing  by  paying  one- 
fourth  of  their  income. 

Fifth.  The  income  ceilirgs  would  be 
set  individually  for  each  community  to 
Reflect  different  cost  levels  and  would 
differ  by  size  of  family. 

Sixth,  In  addition  to  b'^ing  low  in- 
come, the  family  would  have  to  be  either 
elderly  or  handicapped,  displaced  by 
Government  action,  or  now  living  in  sub- 
standard houjjing. 


Seventh.  The  family  would  pay  one- 
fourth  of  its  income  for  rent  and  the 
rent  supplement  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  that  amount  and  tlie 
fair  market  rciital  of  the  miit. 

Eighth.  Finally,  when  a  family's  in- 
come rose  to  the  point  where  one-founh 
of  its  income  would  cover  the  rent,  the 
supplement  payments  would  stop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  program  would 
accomplish  a  ntimber  of  things.  It  would 
make  a  net  addition  to  the  supply  of 
decent  housing  available  to  low  income 
groups.  It  would  enlist  the  enei^gy  and 
imagination  of  chiu-ches,  unions,  and 
civic-minded  private  citizens.  It  wauld 
complement  the  existing  public  housing 
program  and  offer  low  inconie  families 
another  alternative  to  the  choice  be- 
tween sltinis  or  regular  public  housing. 
It  would  reduce  the  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  of  direct  Government 
financing  of  the  whole  cost  of  a  unit. 
Also  it  wotild  provide  a  flexible  fonnula 
tliat  would  extend  aid  to  families  when 
they  need  it.  ctirtail  that  aid  when  their 
incomes  rose,  aiid  tenninate  when  they 
could  afford  housing  on  their  o\\  n  with- 
out the  painful  necessity  of  evicting  them 
as  Is  the  case  in  ptiblic  hotising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  rent  sup- 
plement proposal  embodied  in  section 
101  of  the  housing  bill  is  one  of  the  best 
new  proposals  in  many  years  to  help  the 
housing  problems  of  low  inconie  familie.'; 
and  I  urge  otir  colleagues  to  support  sec- 
tion 101,  as  well  as  the  entire  bill,  when 
the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 
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BEAUTY  IN  THE  LONE  STAR  STATE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  exteiid  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKEll.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  evei-y  once  in  a  while,  I  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  institutions  that  flourish 
as  a  part  of  the  Washington  scene.  One 
of  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  essential,  is  the  columnist. 
I.  being  human,  have  my  pets  and  as  I 
look  them  over  from  lime  to  time,  I  find 
that  I  stick  closest  to  those  who  are  the 
most  objective.  Occasionally,  I  read  the 
writings  of  one  of  the  other  kind — the 
guy  who  flourishes  by  "innuendoes." 

Of  course,  those  of  us  in  public  ofBce 
are  used  to  such  things,  but  somehow  it 
always  goes  against  the  grain  when  a 
columnist  has  nothing  better  to  do  thai: 
to  hurl  barbs  at  some  of  the  great  ladie; 
who  cari-y  oil  their  work,  sometimes  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  sometimes  in  the 
public  eye,  basically  helping  make  a  suc- 
cess of  whatever  their  husbands  may  be 
donig. 

The  first  one  that  I  recall  to  come  ua 
der  the  columnists'  guns  was  that  great 
lady  cf  the  whole  world.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. It  carries  right  on  down  to  our  -orcs- 
ent  First  Lady  whose  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  her  husband  are  particularly  veil 
known  to  the  old  timers  in  the  Texas 
delegation.     We  knew  her  'when.' 


This  was  brought  to  mind  by  a  recent 
coltimn  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
which  used  the  Prc.^idt;nt's  plan  f;n-  beau- 
tifyiu'-l  Amciican  highways  as  the  vehi- 
cle for  taking  some  )iot  shots  at  various 
people  and  places.  The  cnltimni.sf  s  part- 
ing shot  snys  that  the  Lone  Star  State  is 
big  but  its  landscai^e  "is  drab  and  without 
one  scenic  beauty  worth  touiint  ."     The 

IX5or  soul. 

Every  year,  I  drive  many  thou.sands  cl 
miles  in  my  own  congressional  district. 
Also  I  have  covered  the  State  from  end 
toend  and  from  side  to  side,  starting 
back  in  the  day.s  before  highways  were 
paved  Looking  back  on  any  trip  I  have 
ever  taken  and  comparing  my  recollec- 
tions cf  beauty  I  have  seen  and  trying  to 
reconcile  it  with  this  columnist's  views,  I 
just  wonder  where  the  poor  soul  has  been. 

Has  he.  for  exam.plc,  driven  along  the 
Hu!i-thc-Coa.st  Highway  and  seen  the 
ever-changing  gulf?  Has  he  ever  driven 
through  the  cotton  country  or  the  rice 
lands?  Has  he  ever  seen  fields  of  Texas 
bluebonnets?  This  poor  soul  ought  to 
take  a  drive  from  San  Antonio  to  El 
Paso  and  see  the  grandeur  of  the  great 
open  spaces.  Maybe  it  would  be  worth 
his  while  to  slip  down  into  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park  and  above  all  he  ought  to 
take  one  of  the  highways  into  El  Paso 
from  which  he  could  see,  for  many,  many 
miles,  the  unforgettable  El  Capitan.  Per- 
haps such  a  writer  as  I  have  in  mind 
would  not  react  to  places  steeped  in  the 
lore  of  early  Texas,  history,  of  heroes  who 
gave  their  fives  to  dcvcloj)  our  part  of  the 
New  World  and  the  new  Nation.  I  doubt 
if  he  would  thi'ill  to  the  stories  the  people 
can  tell  of  Goliad,  Brazoria,  Velasco,  San 
Jacinto,  and  the  places  where  the  early 
pioneers  laid  the  foundation  on  which  we 
now  base  our  economy. 

The  natural  beauty  is  there.  The  his- 
tory is  there.  A  good  reporter  would  tell 
their  story.  A  good  President  will  fur- 
ther beautify  an  already  beautiful  -sys- 
tem of  public  roads  and  his  courageous 
lady  will  do  her  full  share. 


INSERTION  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  ARTICLE  ON  GOLDEN 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei;itleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Washington  News  Columnist  Mil- 
ton Berliner  made  belittling  reference  to 
an  article  which  I  had  inserted  in  the 
REconD.  My  insertion  called  attention  to 
the  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Ed  Izac.  a  former  Member  of  this  House 
and  one  of  our  great  Americans.  This 
insertion  was  estimated  to  cost  $30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  insert  that  article 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  term  of  office,  I  will  have 
."^eivtd  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  period  of  30  years.  During  that 
time  I  have  only  inserted  approximately 
15  articles  in  the  Record.  This  amounts 
to  one  article  every  2  years.     I  do  not 


think  I  can  be  accused  of  loading  up  the 
Record. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inserted  this 
article  in  the  Record  in  order  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  country  about  our  foi-mer 
colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in 
the  First  World  War  when  there  were 
only  a  few  men  who  were  accorded  this. 
or  cotmtry's  highest  award.  The  ship 
which  he  comnianded  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine.  At  a  later  date  he  was  taken 
as  a  prisoner  on  a  train  to  a  pri.son  camp. 
There  were  many  boats  being  sunk  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  Mr.  Izac  had 
certain  information  tiiat  our  allies  and 
we  Americans  needed.  En  route  to  the 
prison  camp  he  jumped  out  of  a  window 
of  the  train  and  broke  both  shoulders  in 
the  process.  When  he  was  recaptured, 
they  bi'oke  a  gun  over  his  body  and  in- 
flicted further  bodily  injuries.  However, 
this  man  again  escaped  and  with  both 
arms  in  casts  swam  a  river  to  take  val- 
uable information  to  the  proper  author- 
ities. That  is  how  he  got  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  main  mis- 
sions in  life:  First,  your  God;  second, 
your  country;   and  third,  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
three  of  them  as  to  how  they  apply  to 
Mr.  Izac.  He  raised  a  son  to  join  the 
priesthood,  thereby  giving  up  his  life, 
you  might  say,  in  order  to  help  man- 
kind. 

He  married  his  wife  50  years  ago.  Her 
father  was  a  major  general  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  has  a  son  who  is  a  com- 
mander today  in  foreign  waters  in  the 
service  of  this  country.  He  has  another 
son  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Izac  have  16  grandchildren  and  2  great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  to  tell 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  the  people 
of  this  countiT  that  what  this  man  has 
done  for  his  country  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  remember  what 
history  tells  us,  we  will  remember  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  George  Wash- 
ington. Cornwallis  knew  his  number  was 
up  and  he  got  in  touch  with  the  British 
fleet  with  instructions  for  it  to  meet  him 
at  Yorktown.  When  Cornwallis  showed 
up  at  the  appointed  place,  there  was  a 
boat  in  that  fleet  scheduled  to  take  cer- 
tain Tory  sympathizers  who  were  not 
interested  in  freedom  back  to  Canada. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  free 
speech,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  a  man  on 
yesterday  in  one  of  our  public  informa- 
tion media  denoimce  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  article  dealing  with  the 
achievements  of  a  man  who  has  served 
his  country  well,  and  is  still  doing  it.  A 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  spend  50 
years  of  marital  bliss  with  the  lady  he 
walked  down  the  aisle  with  the  day  after 
he  graduated.  He  walked  down  the  same 
aisle  with  her  again  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  is  deserving  of  another  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  I  mean  that 
with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command. 
But  when  one  looks  at  the  record  of  this 
"great"  •writer,  a  feature  writer,  one  is 
reminded  that  Judas  betrayed  Christ  for 


30  pieces  of  silver.  That  is  what  this 
writer  did  yesterday.  He  betrayed  one 
of  America's  great  heroes.  He  said  it 
just  cost  us  $30,  the  same  as  was  paid  to 
the   man   who   betrayed   Christ. 


JAPANESE  FISHERMEN  VIOLATE 
SALMON  TREATY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington?  » 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
five  Japanese  fishing  boats  were  spotted 
by  our  Coast  Guard  east  of  the  North 
Pacific  Treaty  Convention  line.  Three  of 
these  vessels  were  60  miles  east  of  this 
line  arvd  two  were  28  miles  east  of  the 
line. 

In  case  anyone  should  conclude  that 
these  Japanese  fishing  boats  were  violat- 
ing the  treaty  by  accident  it  should  be 
noted  that  as  soon  as  they  were  spotted 
four  of  them  began  fleeing  westward,  the 
other  one  had  its  nets  out  and  accord- 
ingly was  apprehended  by  our  Coast 
Guard  and  taken  to  Adak.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  told  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  Japanese  were  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  North  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  by  us- 
ing nets  to  catch  fish  in  this  area.  Now 
I  must  p>oint  out  that  the  Japanese  fish- 
ing fleet  is  deliberately  guilty  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

In  this  connection.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Pacific  Fisheries  at  a  meeting  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June  7: 

Whereas  R.  J.  McCloekey  on  May  28.  1965. 
speaking  for  the  Department  of  State  not 
only  opposed  the  fisherman  boycott  against 
J.Tpanese  trade  but  gratuitously  asserted  that 
the  Japanese  have  complied  generally  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Tri-Partit«  Treaty  af- 
fecting the  North  American  salmon; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  demanded  that  the 
m.isleadlng  and  detrimental  statement  be  of- 
ficially retracted  as  the  Japanese  have  con- 
tinuously been  in  violation  of  the  conserva- 
tion principles  of  the  treaty  and  even  the 
statement  that  they  have  not  caught  salmo^ 
east  of  the  provisional  line  have  now  been 
demonstrated  not  to  be  true;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved.  Tlvit  the  I>epartment  of  State 
submit  a  strong  protest  to  Japan  against  its 
catching  salmon  of  North  American  origin  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Tri-Partite 
Treaty  and  in  addition  protest  the  continu- 
ous practice  of  wasteful  fishing  methods  in 
violation  of  the  conservation  provision  of 
this  treatv.  r^  -^ 

.   ;^"W.  V.  YONKER. 

Executive  Vice  President 


MINE   SAFETY   BILL 


y 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Thert  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, June  1,  1965,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  this  Chamber  and  unable 
to  vote  on  H.R.  3534  and  H.R.  8639. 
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Had  I  been  present.  I  would,  of  course, 
have  voted  for  H.R.  3584,  the  mine  safety 
bill,  which  I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  in 
the  8oth  Congress  and  which  was  similar 
to  my  own  bill,  H.R.  4173,  introduced 
earlier  ifi  the  session. 

H.R.  8639.  th^  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, JudiciarA  and  related  agencies 
appropriaiion  ^W.  v\as  reported  from  my 
own  Appropriations  Conmiittcc  and 
would,  of  cour.=e.  have  had  my  full  sup- 
ixjrt  .and  affirmative  vote. 


REVEN'UES  FROM  EXISTING  FED- 
ERAL EXCISE  TAX  RETURNED  TO 
STATES  TO  HELP  IN  THE  ELIM- 
INATION OF  UNSIGHTLY  AUTO- 
MOBILE JUXKY.:\RD3 

Mr.    SCHWEIKER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
^3.>k  unanim.ous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for   1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  :i-.y  ren^arks. 

.  The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  tz:e  request  of  the  gentleman' from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  ^h\  Speaker.  I 
ri^e  to  propo.?e  that  part  of  the  revenues 
from  the  existing  Federal  excise  tax  an 
a.e-vv  cars  be  returned  to  the  States  to 
nelp  pay  for  elimination  of  unsightly 
'automobile  junkyards. 

Under  a  bill  which  I  l;ave  introduced 
today  the  Federal  Government  would 
grant  to  the  States  tiie  revenues  pro- 
duced by  1  percentage  point  of  the  excise 
tax  on  new  autos.  The  funds  u-ould  be 
used  by  State  and  local  public  aeencies 
to  alleviate  the  blizht  caused  by  junked 
cars. 

The  objective  of  this  lerislation  siiould 
be  the  ultimate  elimiriation  of  the  eye- 
sores across  our  Nation  caused  by  rusty 
auto  corpses.  Transferring  1  percentage 
■point  of  the  cxistins  excise  tax  to  an 
auto  burial  insurance  fund  would  Involve 
no  additional  tax  of  any  kind.  It  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  u.?e  of  funds  pres- 
ently collected. 

The  auto  junkpiie  could  be  trans- 
formed into  new  steel  or  possibly  dumped 
into  the  crapni',-  holes  caused  thi-ou'-^hout 
the_  country  by  strip  niining,  cxhatisted 
quarries,  or  other  man-m.ade  earth  cavi- 
ties. 

Under  section  205' a*  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  enacted 
earlier  this  year,  open  and  abandoned 
strip-mine  voids  could  be  considered  for 
iLse  as  a  fin?l  resting  place  for  those  old 
auto  frames.  By  combining  these  two 
efforts — mining  area  restoration  and 
elimination  of  auto  junkpiles — an  effec- 
tive and  worthwiiile  program  for  solving 
two  national  problem.s  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

Ba.-ed  on  prcsf^nt  new  car  sales,  the 
funds  available  to  the  States  under  the 
Schweiker  bill  would  total  some  S190 
miiUon.  To  receive  the  grants  a  State 
would  be  required  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  its  proposed  program 
on  the  m.arket  for  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
the  benefits  of  its  program  to  the  State'.s 
tourLst  and  recreation  industry,  the  im- 
provements in  the  State's  sceiiic  beauty, 
and  the  use  of  its  program  to  assist  in 
mining  area  restoration. 


America  is  becoming  more  tn-ban  and 
more  crowded.  It  need  siot  be  loss  beau- 
tiful. By  eliminating  tmslglitly  and  un- 
wanted auto  junkpiles.  we  will  be  taking 
a  major  step  in  rcstorin|  for  all  our 
citizens  the  kind  of  communities 
In  wliich  we  wish  to  live. 

^Tr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  providing  for  pnrt  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  existing  I  ederal  excise 
tax  on  new  cars  to  be  ir>  urned  to  the 
States  to  help  pay  for  e  imination  of 
ti'.t'iiglitiy  a;itomobile  junky  irds. 


designated  by 

^e  United  Na- 

Cooperation 

ongress  the 
lentimcnts  on 
lliis  mornirig 
resolution, 
jng   identical 


TWENTIETH  A^NI\'ERSARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATION'S 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  p-jcaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi-pss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  Extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  t^ie  text  of  a 
resolution.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geiitlcman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obiectlon 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Spe4kcr,  this  year 
marks  the  20:h  anniversaryjof  the  United 
Nations  v.hich  will  be  cclcl^rated  in  San 
F:-ar.ci.=co  on  June  26,  19 

This  year  has  also  been 
th.e  General  Asscnibly  of  t 
ticns  as  th.e  Internationa 
Year. 

In  order  to  provide  the 

opportunity  to  express  its 
these  tv.o  occasions.  I  am 
iiitroducing  an  appropriate 
Joining  me  in  introdu 
resolutions  are  the  Honoralile  Fr.'vnces  P 
Bolton,  ranl:ing  minority  n$cmbcr  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  tlie  Hon- 
orable DoN-.\LD  M.  Fr.^ser,  iif  ember  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements;  ar^d  the  Honor- 
able Peter  H.  B.  FnELiNCHri'SEN-,  ranking 
minority  mcniber  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Ortranizations  and 
Movements. 

The  text  of  our  resolutioiij  is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Pis.  423 

(Concurrent  re>?oUitioa  expressing  the  sense 

of   tlie   Congress  wltii   respe;t    to   the   20th 

anniversary  of  the  Unitea  ]  Nations  during 

International    Cooperation    Year,   and   for 

othor  purposes)  • 

Whereas   the   year    1965    m^rks    the   20th 

anniversary  of  the  United  Natisns.  which  will 

be  celebrated  in  San  Francis<  o  on  June  26, 

1965;   and 

\Vherea.s  the  United  Natloi  s  General  A.s- 
sembly  has  designated  the  ye  ar  1965  as  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year;    and 

Whereas  the  President  of  thu  United  States 
hri.s  proclaimed  1965  a.s  Inti'rnational  Co- 
operation Year,  and  ha.^  set  up  a  broad  pro- 
gram v.-ith;n  the  e.xocutive  brsnch  to  review 
our  preront  international  poli(  ies  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  bipartisan  group  o'  distinguished 
private  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Pre.sident  has,  charged  tho.se 
participating  in  the  Internat  onal  Coopera- 
tion Y'car  program  to  "search  and  explore 
and  canvass  and  thoroughly  discuss  every 
conceivable  approach  and  Avenue  of  co- 
operation that  could  load  to  Jieacc;"  and 

Wiiereas    the    InlernationiiJ     Cooperation 
Y'ear    program    will    culminate    in    a    Wl:ilte 
Hou.-e  Conference  on  Iiiteriiatjonal  Coopera- 
tion which  the  President  has  announced  he 
-Will  convene  ni  November  1985;  and 


Wherea.s  during  the  20  years  of  its  exist- 
ence tlie  United  Nations  has  played  an 
important,  and  at  times  crucial,  role  in 
puriuit  of  one  of  its  statid  purposes  "to  save 
sticceeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
w.ir,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought 
untold  sorrow  to  mankind;"  and 

Wli^rc:\s  during  tlie  time  the  United  Na- 
tions h'.is  also  performed  a  valuable  service 
through  the  specialized  agencies  and  other- 
wise in  helping  to  establish  human  rights 
and  to  eliminate  those  ancient  enemies  of 
mankinc'i — hunger,  poverty,  disease  and  ig- 
nor.iuce:    Now,  therefore,  be  U 

iccsolicd  by  tlie  Hou^c  of  Representatives 
{ Ihc  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  Uiat  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  reded icates  itself  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  internatioiial  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order;  and  that  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
urged  t.o  do  likewise.  , 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  scn-e  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion for  International  Cexjpcratlon  Year  o: 
U.S.  participation  in  international  cooper- 
ative activities,  the  executive  branch  should 
( 1 1  review  with  a  high  sense  of  urgencr 
the  current  ."state  of  international  peace- 
keeping machinery  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing specific  suggestions  for  strengtheninj 
tills  machinery.  (2)  review  otiicr  major  ele- 
ments  of  international  community  and  co- 
operation with  a  view  to  making  specific 
suggestions  to  promote  the  growth  of  insti- 
tutions of  international  coo{>eration  and  la-* 
and  order,  and  (3|  review  urgently  the  slatuj 
of  disarmament  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
further  progress  In  reducing  the  d.inpers  and 
burden   of  competitive   national   armaments 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  provide  for  participatiOL 
by  the  Congress  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  International  Cooperation,  subjec: 
to  an  invitation  by  the  President,  there  is  ? 
hereby  created  a  congressional  delegation  <:'.  \ 
12  members  to  be  composed  of  6  Members 
of  the  Senate  appiainted  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  6  Member.^  :: 
the  House  of  Reprpsentativcs  appointed  bv 
tlie  Spe.iker  of  the  House  of  Representative?, 
Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the  dele- 
gation Shan  be  fiUed  in  the  same  manner  a.= 
in  the  case  of  the  original  appolniinents. 

Mr,  Speaker.  T  understnnd  that  siir.:- 

lar  resolutions  are  being  introduced  thi? 
day  in  the  other  body  to  commemoratc 
both  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Unittd 
Nations  and  to  expre.ss  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  re.spcct  to  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  tliat  the 
resolution  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  in  the  Congress. 
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PROGRAM   FOR   EEAUTIFYING 
AMERICA  S   HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  rem.arks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  its  issue  of 
May  27  published  an  article  by  its  col- 
umnist. Ted  Lewis,  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  beautifying  America's 
highways.    I  would  like  to  challenge  the 


closing  paragraph  of  that  article  in  which 
the  New  York  columnist  says: 

It,  will  be  entertaining  to  Wiitcli  the  imimrt. 
If  a  beauty  law  Is  passed,  on  the  Johnsons' 
home  State  of  Texas.  The  Lone  Star  Stale 
is  big  but  its  landscape  is  drab  and  without 
oiie  scenic  beauty  worth  touting.  And  Texas 
has  more  roadside  auto  graveyards  than  any 
Cither  State. 

We  who  live  in  Tcxa.s  can  only  assume 
that  Mr.  Lewis  drew  his  conclusions  from 
tlic  da:k  recesses  of  a  Manliattan  cavern. 
He  needs  to  stand  in  the  clear  pure  air  of 
our  soutlnvcstcrn  sun  country  and  look 
at  the  majesty  of  El  Capitan,  the  2,000- 
foot  promontory  that  fronts  the  higliest 
peak  in  Texas.  He  needs  to  enter  tlie  cool 
recesses  of  McKit trick  Canyon,  bcliind 
that  peak,  the  heart  of  the  projiosed 
Guadalupe  National  Park,  rc&ommcndcd 
in  President  Johnson's  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty,  and  the  subject  of  legislation 
by  Senator  Y.miborough,  Congressman 
Fool  and  myself. 

If  Mr.  Lewis'  city-bred  legs  will  permit 
it.  he  should  enjoy  the  nature-walk  along 
Lost  Mine  trail  in  Big  Bend  National  Park 
and  view  the  majestic  mountains  that 
stretch,  range  after  range,  toward  the 
south  rim  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mexico 
beyond.  In  and  near  El  Paso,  he  can  visit 
historic  old  missions  that  date  back  to 
the  days  when  the  Dvlch  were  still  colo- 
nizing Manhattan. 

Texas.  Uke  most  other  Slates,  has  its 
automobile  graveyards,  and  is  working 
to  solve  the  problem.  But  Texas  also  has 
the  Nation's  finest  system  of  roadside 
parks,  inviting  the  traveler  to  jsause  and 
cniov  this  land  of  room  enough.  As  our 
First  Lady  has  already  told  the  Nation, 
the  Texas  State  Highway  Department 
has  made  manv  of  its  hiuhway.'^  avenues 
of  natural  beauty— fields  of  blucbonnets 
and  primroses  in  the  cast— and  giant 
yuccas  raising  their  spring  blossoms  to 
iir^ht  the  highway  bridges  in  the  west. 

'•Not  one  scenic  beauty  worth  toutinr." 
savs  this  columnist.  If  he  has  ever 
visited  Texas,  ho  surely  did  not  stop  to 
look.    Wc  hope  he  will  stay  longer  next 

time. 


REPUBLICAN  STUDY  GROUP  IN 
PARIS— ARE  YOU  KIDDING? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  in  the 
public   press   that  tlie   minority   party's 
policy  committee.  I  believe  they  call  it, 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  go  to  Paris  to  find 
out  wliat  is  wrong  with  NATO.     I  would 
be  the  last  one  to  deprive  them  of  the 
opiiorlunity    of    goinc;    to    Paris.     When 
they  get  there,  they  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem pretty  rapidly.     They  only  need  to 
sec  one  fellow.     His  name  is  General  de 
Gaulle  and,  when  they  convince  him  that 
he  ou;j;ht  to  be  for  NATO,  then  NATO's 
problems  will  vanish.     Really,  I  think 
the  best  remark  that  anybody  could  make 
about  th's  .iunkct  would  be  what  Senator 


DiKKSEN,  distin'iuished  minority  leader 
of  the  other  body,  said  when  he  was  ap- 
prised of  it.  He  said — "Are  you  kid- 
ding?" 

AMENDING  PUBLIC-  LAW  874  TO 
DELETE  THE  SPECL\L  REQUIRE- 
MENT APPLICABLE  TO  LARGE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELr.     Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  H.R.  8858  to  de- 
lete the  special  requirements  for  eligibil- 
ity for  Public  Law  874  funds  which  have 
been  imposed,  inequitably  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  large  city  scliool  districts.  _In 
order  for  most  school  districts  to  quaUfy 
for  financial  assistance  to  local  school 
.systems   under   our  lesislative   program 
to  compensate  school  districts  for  Fed- 
eral activities,  there  need  be  only  3  per- 
cent   of   the    children    attending    such 
schools  whose  parents  arc  emjiloyed  in  a 
Federal  activity.     However,  in  the  case 
of  school  districts  where  the  population 
exceeds   35,000,   this   clicibility   require- 
ment under  the  law  is  6  percent.    As  a 
consequence,  the  Los  Ancelcs  school  dis- 
tricts, where  our  school  systems  are  con- 
fronted with  the  impact  of  30,000  fed- 
erally   connected    children,    no   Federal 
funds  are  available  to  assist  in  providing 
elementary  and  secondary  education  op- 
portunities for  them. 

Not  only  is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  af- 
fected by  this  unjust  requirement,  but 
also  other  great  cities  in  the  United 
States  where  the  population  exceeds 
35.000,  are  completely  denied  benefits  of 
the  impacted  aid  program.  It  seems  un- 
necessary for  me  to  recount  the  in- 
creased  burdens  confronting   our  large 

metropolitan  areas  in  furnishing  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  the  face  of  large 

population  increases.  In  the  city  of  Los 
Anceles  alone,  the  school  system  niust 
absorb  30,000  new  students  into  the 
classrooms  each  year.  Added  to  this 
burden  is  the  fact  that  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  population  growth,  many 
properties  have  been  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls  to  provide  the  necessary  ex- 
pressways and  freeways  to  accommo- 
date the  move  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  unified 
school  district  currently  enrolls  257.000 
elementary  school  children  and  234.000 
secondary  school  children.  In  addition, 
the  school  district  is  responsible  for  the 
adult  education  offerings  for  73,000  adult 
citizens  and  the  higher  education  facil- 
ities for  65.000  students  in  our  junior 
colleges.  The  Los  Angeles  city  school 
system  educates  about  one  out  of  every 
five  children  in  the  State  of  California 
and  is  the  largest  recipient  of  the  impact 
of  migration  to  the  State.  I  am  ex- 
tremely hopeful  that  in  long  range  think- 
ing, legislation  may  be  fashioned  which 
will  recognize  the  tremendous  burden  im- 
posed upon  high  growth  areas  to  furnish 
adequate  educational  facilities.     Pubhc 


Laws  874  and  815  will  not  compensate  the 
Los  Angeles  school  system  for  the  entire 
amount  of  this  inordinate  impact.  How- 
ever, because  of  this  fact,  it  becomes 
even  more  essential  that  the  Los  Angeles 
school  system  be  properly  compensated 
for  the  impact  occasioned  by  Federal 
activity  as  are  other  smaller  cities  and 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Because  of  impact  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools.  30.000  of  our  students  must  at- 
teiid  school  in  double  sessions.  The  legis- 
lation is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
large  city  school  programs  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  legislation  that  in  jus- 
tice to  the  principles  of  impacted  aid 
should  have  been  included  in  the  original 
legislation. 

I  urge  its  immediate  consideration  and 

passage. 


FAMILY  RECREATIONAL  USE  OP 
THE  SAN  GORGONIO  WILDER- 
NESS AREA  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO 
NATIONAL    FOREST 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  '  - 

There  was  no  objection.' 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  family  winter  recreational  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Wilderness 
Area  in  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest. 

Let  me  state  that  this  bill,  like  others  _ 
which  have  been  introduced  by  certain  of'  ' 
mv  California  colleagues,  will  in  no  way 
reduce  the  area  presently  set  aside  for 
wilderness  preser\'ation  within  the  San 
Gor^onlo  Wilderness  Area.    It  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
set  aside  for  family  winter  recreational 
use  an  area  of  such  size  as  may  be  neces- 
sary   for   that   purpose,   but   not  to   ex- 
ceed 3,500  acres.    It  also  provides  that 
the  Secretaiy  shall  immediately  desig- 
nate other  wilderness  lands  of  the  same 
or  larcer  acreage,  and  adjacent  to  San 
Gorgonio    Area.^to   be    included   in   the 
San  Gorgonio  AVilderness  Area  so  that 
the  acreage  set  aside  for  wilderness  pres- 
ervation will  not  be  reduced.  > 
Last  year  this  body's  Interior  and  In-       / 
sular  Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on  - 
similar  bills  in  which  the  testimony  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  3.500  acres  in 
San  Gorgonio  above  the  8.600-foot  level 
constitute  the  only  consistently  reliable 
snow  area  in  southern  California  suitable 
for  family  winter  recreational  use.    More 
than  that,   it  became  apparent  during 
^hor-c  herrings  that  it  is  an  ideal  area 
and  uniquely  suitable  for  such  usage. 

This  legislation  will  provide  reasonable 
'access  to  winter  recreational  activity  for 
'^'he  bin-peoning  population  of  southern 
California.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
provide  for  preservation  of  the  San  Gor- 
gonio Wilderness  Area  in  its  natural 
state  by  the  addition  of  at  least  as  much 
acreage  for  wilderness  usage  as  may  be 
designated  for  family  wiiiter  i-ecreational 
usage,  thus  preserving  the  basic  wilder- 
ness values. 
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I  have  long  loved  and  soueht  to  pre- 
serve tr.e  wilderness  areas  in  our  coun- 
try. HjweviM*.  I  realize  that  we  must 
meet  i:ie  critical  needs  of  the  11  million 
people  in  the  southern  California  area 
for  the  exhilarating  and  saIutai->-  physi- 
cal and  spuitual  values  of  family  outdoor 
winter  i^ecreation.  Th.ese  needs  can  be 
satisfied  without  diminishingr  the  basic 
V.  I'.derness  valites.  I  believe,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  here  in  America — in 
northern  CalifoHiia.  Colorado,  Utah. 
Xew  Hampshire.  Vormonr.  and  nAv 
York — as  we'.l  as  in  Europe — in  Switzer- 
land. Aastna.  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy — and  in  Japan,  by  well  planned  de- 
velopments in  winter  recreational  areas, 
that  these  paralle".  needs  and  values  can 
be  satisfied  and  preserved.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  will  do  tlie  job. 


THE  OAS  TURNS  A  COP.NER 
Mr.  SELX)EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revL-^e  ar.d  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  tc  i'.iclude  extrar.eous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  £;entleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDZN.  ::>.Ir.  Speaker,  \estevday, 
France,  Jordan,  and  Uruguay  iirced  tiie 
United  Natioi's  Security  Council  to  cn- 
l?,r_-e  their  scrfi  and  mandate  of  the 
U.N.'s  observer  in  tlie  Dominican  Re- 
public. Clearly,  this  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  derogate  the  powers  of  the  inter- 
American  rc.-ional  system. 

Intrusion  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Western  Hem\sphere  affairs  would  be  a 
mischievous  deveiapment.  Many  na- 
tions ijl^Africa.  the  Middle  E.^.st.  and  As: a 
have  little  understanding  of  hemisphere 
conditions  and  evolving  inter-American 
doctrines.  Further,  since  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion possesses  the  veto,  inviting  the  U  N. 
Security  Council  to  participate  in  hemi- 
sphere peacekeepins  operations  would  be 
tantamount  to  op.-ning  the  sheepfold  to 
the  wDlf. 

At  ths  same  t'.nie.  critics  of  the  int(;r- 
American  system  demonstrate  an  imn'a- 
cience  with  the  pace  v.ith  which  the  OAS 
has  moved  in  the  current  Dominican  sit- 
uation. In  this  respect,  it  is  well  to  re- 
call that  the  basic  documents  of  the  re- 
2'ional  system — the  OAS  Charter  and  the 
Ir.ter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance— were  forged  in  an  era  before 
the  Sino-Sovicts  had  intensified  in  this 
hemisphere-  their  tactics  of  aggression  by 
subversion.  Nc.  ertheless.  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  is  demonstrat- 
ine  an  ability  to  adapt  to  new  challenges 
to  the  pe?:jand  st-curity  of  the  \Ve':;:ern 
H'-mi-sph-rre.  Secretary  General  of  the 
OAS.  Dr.  Jo.-e  Mora,  is  lo  be  comm'-.'nded 
I  jr  his  e.Torts  to  bring  some  settlement 
in  the  Dominician  chaos.  The  presence 
of  the  capable  Brazilian  general.  Hugo 
Panasco  Al'.irh.  a.s  commander  of  the  in- 
te?-American  peace  force  is  a  hearten- 
ing and  laudable  development. 

In  its  June  11.  1964,  edition,  Life  mag- 
azine contains  an  illuminating  editorial 
regarding  the  impact  of  the  Dominican 
revolution    upon    the    OiiaTdy.^u  ,n    of 


American  States,  the  fuiidiiinontal  diffi- 
culties which  initially  impeded  OAS  ac- 
tion, and  the  encotu'aging  "^\c\\  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  face  roUliiies."  The 
editorial  follows: 

The  OAS  Tirns  a  Corner 
Tiiere  are  troops  patroUing  the  streets  of 
S.uito  Domingo  toci:\y  wc;\  -lag  liclnicts 
marked  •■O.E.A."  The"  Initials  stand,  in 
Spanish,  for  the  Organiz.itior  of  American 
States;  and  these  troops  are  p;  rt  of  the  first 
po.icekcppir.g  force  ever  fielded  by  tjiat  orga- 
nization. Tiieir  presence,  according  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  his  asscsi  meat  of  the 
several  positive  accompllshmei  ,ts  of'  the  U.S. 
iiUervention,  "may  be  the  gr«  .\test;  achieve- 
ment of  all." 

Even  thouErh  tlie  United  Sta  ;es  filled  nni- 
l.iorany  to  find  a  political  s(  Union  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  getting  the  OAS  to 
commit  itself  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  work. 
The  troops  iso  far.  over  1.500  men  from  four 
Lntln  American  conntries)  an  welcome  and 
will  be  nse:"nl  in  maintaining  the  cease  fire 
which  the  U.S.  forces  put  int(  effect.  They 
are  even  more  welconie  for  heir  symbolic 
In'.portance. 

In  the  pt.st,  the  OAS  has  ofti  n  discouraged 
even  sympathetic  diploma  s.  "We're  a 
bunch  of  giutar  players. ji'm  sorry  to  Siiy," 
lamented  one  senior  ambassadi  ir  after  a  long, 
v.eary  meeting  recently.  AfHii  ted  with  pro- 
cedural encumbrances,  it.?  deli  aerations  have 
frecin_ently  bogged  down  in  legalistic  gar- 
rulitirs.  It  also  suffers  from  a  bad  case  of 
chronic  cro?s-piirpose. 

Unlike  the  UN.,  which  spra:  ig  more  or  less 
full  grown  into  being  at  Sai  Francisco  in 
li'45.  the  OAS  represents  the  e  im,  or  residue, 
t  f  what  one  authority  cal  s  a  veritable 
hodg?podge  cf  organization  i.  resolutions, 
trj.ties.  conventions,  princii  les.  arfd  pro- 
cedures, .stretching  over  rough  ly  150  years  of 
hemisphere  history.  Technic  illy,  the  term 
OAS  applies  only  to  the  international  orga- 
n-.r-i.tion  set  up  afer  a  meet  ug  in  Bogota. 
Col.jmbia.  in  1948.  However,  other  treaties, 
such  as  The  one  of  Rio  cie  Jane  Lro  in  1947  and 
that  signed  in  1961  at  Punta  del  Este.  Uru- 
guay, which  launched  the  AH  ance  for  Prog- 
refs — further  define  its  powe  s  and  respon- 
sibilities. In  general  terms,  t:  le  OAS  is  sup- 
posed to  do  three  things:  (1)  protect  Ameri- 
can states  against  encroachir  ent  from  out- 
side the  hemisphere;  (2>  pr  ?vcnt  conflicts 
.ind  mediate  dispute-  between  American 
tt.itei;  (3)  while  preserving  j  slitlcal  liberty, 
prrmote  sccinl  and  economic  improvements. 
To  achieve  these  laudable  ^ims.  the  O.AS 
Ivss  a  complex  structure  of  o:  gans  and  sub- 
organs  capable  mo.stly  of  cans  ing  delay.  For 
practical  purp;>;es.  the  prin:ipal  organ  is 
t\>^  cotmcil.  which  sits  in  W  ishington  per- 
manently and  is  made  up  (  f  ambassadors 
from  each  of  the  20  membi  r  states.  The 
council  is  not  meant  to  ha\  e  any  decisive 
function  of  its  own.  but  It  has  sometimes 
found  ways  to  act  when  it  felt  a  collective 
sense  of  urgency. 

Tne  fundamental  diflicultl  ;s  of  the  OAS 
turn  up^n  the  concept  of  inti  rvention.  The 
traditional  Latin  American  1  car  of  U.S.  in- 
tervention hA  confu.ned  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  prime  foreign  interventi(  n — Sino-Soviot 
communism.  Although  in  :  948,  1D54.  aitd 
again  in  1DC2  the  OAS  equa  ed  Communist 
subver.sion  with  foreign  agg  ressloni  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  dilTicu  Ity  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  memters  could  be 
brou-^ht  to  vote  sanctions  a;  ;alnst  Commu- 
nist Cuba. 

It  is  not  .surprif^ing  that  many  Latin  Amer- 
icans reacted  Indignantly  to  the  unilateral 
U.S.  action  in  the  Dominical  Republic.  It 
locked  too  much  like  a  return  to  the  Marine 
expeditions  of  40  or  50  years  ago.  One  Am- 
bas.^ador  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  epi- 
sode as  a  'Waterloo  for  the  OAS,"  and   the 


United  States  has  been  required  to  under- 
take a  massive  diplomatic  effort  to  rrstore 
the  organization's  prestige  and  soothe  abrad- 
ed feelings.  We  needed  the  OAS  to  validate 
and  internationalize  our  intervention.  In  so 
doing  it  lias  demonstrated  its  own  new  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  face  realilles. 

Some  heckling  lias  been  heard.  Both  UN. 
Secretary  General  U  Tliant  and  Prance's 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  have,  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  protested  that  peacekeeping  is 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  U.N.  Sccuritv 
Council.  Similar  arguments  have  been  of- 
fered before.  But  the  U.N.  Charter  speci:';- 
cally  notes  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  for  a 
regional  organizatioii  to  do  a  peacekeeping 
job,  if  done  in  a  manner  "consi'-tent  with  the 
purposes  and  principles"  of  the  U.N.  The 
Dominican  operaiion  is  the  best  sort  of  peace- 
keeping job. 

Having  shown  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
grasp  such  higher  resixinsibilltics.  the  OAS 
deserves  cncour;igemcnt  inste.id  of  carping. 
It  naturally  sliares  the  inliibitions  and  tim- 
idities of  its  members  and  sometimes  tencs 
to  magnify  them,  particularly  the  old  fear  c' 
U.S.  dominance.  But  it  is  rapidly  growing 
out  of  this  fixation.  To  deal  with  its  re^l 
ch.allenges — subversion  and  the  confusion 
subversion  feeds  on — the  OAS  must  simpliiy 
and  tighten  up  its  machinery.  It  must  also 
set  up  a  pernianeut,  relativfly  small  bu: 
swiftly  mobile.  int?r-.^merica.n  nca.ce  force 
which  can  act  as  a  fire  brigade  under  0.\S 
control  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere.  For 
this  force  there  is  already  a  model  at  hand 
It  is  patrolling  the  streets  of  Santo  Doming- 
right  now  wearmg  lie'mets  marked  "O.E  A. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    HARRY    SUCHMAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Air.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  a: 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th.e  gentleman  from 
New  York'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Harry  Suchman  who  died 
on  May  21.  A  charter  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  party's  first  vice 
chairman  of  New  York  County,  Harry 
Suchman  was  the  Liberal  Party  leader 
in  the  5th  assembly  district  v.hich  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing.  He  wa.s  a 
driving  force  in  the  community.  A  num- 
ber of  years  a.'-o  he  orc;anizcd  a  rent  clirac 
on  the  West  Side  which  was  supported 
by  the  O.ffice  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Harry  Suchman  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  West  Side  Community 
Center  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Commission  for  the  West  Side 
Harry  Suchman  was  knov.ii  and  loved  o:. 
the  West  Side  for  his  devotion  to  fne 
betterment  of  tlie  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  has  lost  a 
citizen  who  gave  generously  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  his  fellow  citizens.  As  part 
of  this  tribute,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing obituary  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  22,  1965. 

The  obituary  follows: 
h.arry    sfchman,    lawyer.    70.    difs — first 

Vice    Chairman    of    Nkw    York    Countv 

Liberal  Party 

Harry  Suchman,  a  lawyer  and  the  first  vice 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  "Vork 
County,  died  yesterday  in  his  home.  200  We.-: 
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90th  Street,  after  an  Illness  of  several 
months.     He  was  70  years  old. 

Mr  suchman  was  associated  with  the  law 
f.rm  of  David  Berg,  of  350  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
conducU'd  a  general  practice  and  also 
cp'-cialized  in  real  estate  law. 

Ke  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Liberal 
p.iriy  and  an  unsuccessful  cmdidato  on  its 
ticket  for  assemblyman  from  the  fifth  dis- 
trict on  the  middle  West  Side  in  1952  and  for 
the  city  council  from  the  25th  senatorial 
district  in  19G1 


was  not  able  because  of  this  previous  bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 

„    .   :       auic    u<.^ciuoc   u         ^^^f'^.    -^  membership  of  one  house  Of  such  legislature 

official   commitment     to   be   Present  for  ^^  factors  other  than  population,  provided 

rollcall  No.  64  which  occurred  early  in  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  apportionment  shall 

the  evening.  have  been  Bubmltted  to  and  approved  by  a 

On   rollcall   No.   64,   final   passage  of  vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 


H.R.  7060  making  appropriations  for  the 
Trcasui-y   and   Post  Office  Departments 
for   fiscal    1965-66,   I   would   have   voted 
"yea"  had  I  been  able  to  be  present. 
On   March    15,    1965,   rollcall   No.   33, 


"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  ConBtitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  in  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  ol 
its  subordinate  units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 


I  would  hav£  voted  "yea"  on  final  pas-     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  constitution  by  the  legislatures 


Mjre  than  10  >ears  '''gO;^^^^.;^;'-^^;'"  "^^'m  ^^^^  ^j  jj  ^  ^r^^^^  ^^  ^mend  the  National  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
;d°supervilc^"rt'  in  c"  oper.aUon  wiUi  the  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the 
:^^.  of  ti;  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Ric«^  1964.  ..     _      States  by  the  Congress.";  be  it  further 


zer 

h 

Office  of  the  Cominonwea....  >..  - 

which  cited  him  for  his  service.  On  March  22,  1965,  rollcall  No.  42.  I 
Since  1958  he  was  a  director  of  the  West  ^ould  have  voted  "nay"  on  the  motion 
Side  School  Community  Center.  He  was  also  ^^  recommit  H.R.  5688  on  Crime  and 
on  the  executive  l>iard  of  Housing  and  Re-  Criminal  Procedure  in  the  District  of 
development  Commission  for  the  West  Side.  ^  j  j^j  j  would  have  VOted  "yea- 
Mr.  Suchman  w;is  born  jn  New  \ork,  at-  '-'J'""' 


Columbia. 

on  rollcall  No.  43  for  final  passage  of  that 


Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this  application  for 
a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  lorce 
or  effect;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 


^rliatelTr^ty^ColSge^^nd  Cofun:^.?^     bill  had  I  been  able  to  be  present  at  that     -omtion^be^lmmediately  tr^ansm^^^^^^ 


Law  School.  He  also  held  a  B.S.  in  education 
decree  from  Teachers  College. 

A  son  of  Israel  Suchman.  a  pioneer 
operator  of  motion  picture  theaters  in  New 
York,  he  worked  his  way  through  college 
playing  tlie  piano  accompaniment  to  silent 
movies.  He  gave  recitals  and  continued  to 
plav  at  social   events  later  in  life. 

Mr.  Suchman  controlled  a  number  of  mo- 
tion picture  theaters  early  in  his  career  and 
was  chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee 
of  the  Tlieater  Owners  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

From  1951  to  1958.  he  was  secretary  to 
Municipal  Court  Justice  (now  Civil  Court 
Judge)   George  Starke 


time. 

In  each  of  the  cases,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  out  of  town  on  essential 
commitments,  as  well  as  appointments 
in  my  district. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  GENERAL  COURT 
VOTES  APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
ON  REAPPORTIONMENT 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  tJnited  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  State. 

The     above     concurrent     resolution     was 
adopted. 

H.J.  Res.  362 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion 
•  Resolved  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of  Rep- 
Tcscntiitives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
iri    Congress  assembled    itwo-thirds   of   each 


Surviving  are   his  widow,   Mrs.  Fiorinda     l^ndI   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this     Hot/se  concurnnsf  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane-     ing  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 


Suchman;  a  son,  Daniel;  a  brother,  Abra- 
ham; two  sisters,  Mrs.  Rose  Rinderman  and 
Mrs.   Elizabeth  Ferbcr,   and   a  gmndchlld. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
2:30  p.m.  at  the  Riverside  Chapel,  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  7Cth  Street. 


ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
an-1  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislPtures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 


EXPLANATION    OF    VOTING 
POSITIONS 
Mr.   FTJLTON   of   Pennsylvania.     Mr 
Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.       Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  April  5,  1965,  I  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  early  evenin.a.     By  pre- 
vious arrangement.  I  had  committed  my- 
self to  appear  before  an  official  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Rimersburp.  Borough  in 
Clarion  County,  noi-fhwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia, several  hours  drive  north  of  Pitts- 
bur!::h.  Pa. 

Under  thc.<^e  circumstances,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  I  take  the  plane  to  Pittsburgh 
and  drive  to  Rimor.^bur",  arriving  Mon- 
day evenint;  about  10:10  p.m.  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  official  council  meeting. 
I  drove  back  to  Pittsburgh,  arriving 
around  2  a.m.  Tuesday  morning,  April  6. 
1905,  and  took  the  8  a.m.  i)lane  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Washington.  D.C.,  in  order 
to  attend  the  committee  meetings  of  the 
House  Forci'An  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Hou.sc  Science  and  A.'rtronatitics  Com- 
mit'ee.  ui^on  which  I  serve. 

While  I  was  able  to  answer  at  the 
session  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  5.  1965.  rollcall  No.  61  and  roll- 
call No.  62.  a.s  well  as  rollcall  No.  63.  I 


ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Hampshire  General  Court  recently 
passed    a    concurrent   resolution   calling 
upon  the  Congress  to  convene  a  constitu-     ^^^  ^^^^  ....„.„..  .....j..  ^. 

consent    to     tional    convention    for    the    purpose    of     jsiature   on   factors   other   than   population 
amending    the    Constitution    to    permit     a  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  the 
States  having  a  bicameral  legislature  to     opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  apportionment 


"article    XXV 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  prohibit  a  State,  hav- 
ing a  bicameral  legislature,  from  apportion- 
ing the  membership  of  one  house  of  its  leg- 


apportion  the  membership  of  one  house 
on  factors  other  than  population. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  au- 
thorize this  to  be  done  only  where  the 
electorate  of  that  State  endorsed  such  a 
reapportionment  plan  in  a  statewide  ref- 
erendum. 

For  the  Record,  I  am  offcrin.g  the  text 
of  appropriate  pages  of  the  Journal  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Senate  for  April  1 
describing  this  action  by  the  legislature. 
This  material  speaks  for  itself.  I  fully 
endorse  it  and  offered  my  own  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  362)  on  March  3  for  the 
purpose  of  amendiiig  the  Constitution  in 
exactly  the  same  manner. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  Journal  and  my 
own  joint  resolution  follow: 

CoNCVRrrxT  Rf'^olvtion  Apri.YiNG  to  the 
Congress  To  C.ml  a  Convention  for  the 
PirrposE   OF   Pkoposixc   .^N"    Amendment   to 

THE    CONSTITtmON    OF   THE   UNITED    ST.^TES 

Rcohed  by  the  house  cf  rcprcscntatiics. 
the  scrMtc  concurring.  That  this  legislature 
respectfully  applies  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
l^\Irp  x-^e  oi  pr('p<ising  the  following  article  as 
an  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
Unite;;  S:afCE'? 

"ARTICLE   — 

"SECTION  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 


"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
witliin  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


CONGRESSMAN      WYDLER,      SPACE 
COMMITTEE      MEMBER,      URGES 
WIDER  MILITARY  SPACE  ROLE  IN 
MAJOR  POLICY  ADDRE;SS 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire   [Mr.  Cleve- 
LASTDl   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wydler],  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Science  and  Astroirautics  Commit- 
tee, made  a  number  of  compelling  pKiints 
in  the  course  of  an  address  he  delivered 
recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics.    His   intimate    knowledge 
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of  the  space  program  make  his  recom- 
mendations of  particular  significance  at 
tiiis  time  when  so  many  crucial  decisions 
concerning  the  pi^gram  must  be  made. 
It  is  important  th&t  the  Congress  partici- 
pate ill  these  decisions  in  the  ifght  of  all 
possible  knowledge.  Mr.  Wydler's  ad- 
dress te  an  important  contribution  to 
thjit  knowledge. 

Congressman  Wydler  advocates  a 
br-oader  role  for  the  militai-y  in  space, 
among  other  important  points.  He 
states  flatly,  and  correctly  in  my  opinion: 

We  need  a  second  major  space  effort— for 
military  control  of  near  space  •  *  *. 
Manned  earth  orbit  shoiilci  be  given  military 
direction  and  major  funding  at  once. 

Tills  is  an  important  speech  and  I  offer 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  it: 

The  Amehiican  Institute  of  Aeron.^utics  and 
AsTRONArTics,  Long  Island  Sfctton,  Plan- 
ning FOR  OtR  Space  Program 

As  your  Congre.=sman.  I  have  recently  com- 
pleted another  annual  <rcviex^|.  with  fellow 
Klembers  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spaae  Administra- 
tion budget  authorization.  From  tiiis  back- 
ground, I  welcome  the  opporti  nlty  to  spealc 
to  the  American  InKtitute  of  Aerona\Ulcs  and 
Astronautics  because  I  feel  a  jcindred  spirit 
in  our  mutual  interests  hero. 

My  congressional  space  committee  assign- 
ment Is  one  which  I  pnlze  iilghly.  It  is 
Interesting,  of  course,  bui  in  ndditlon.  it  is 
a  challenge  to  under.=tandim»-»4jich  is  uniqtie 
in  the  legislative  course  of  bti.^^mt'ss.  As  the 
years  have  gone  by.  I  can  nssu^  you  there 
has  been  a  significant  ciiange  in  the  hearings 
with  which  we  do  busines.-.  The  NASA 
budget,  and  indeed  science,  are  no  longer 
taken  on  faith,  debated  lightly  and  approved 
with  lopsided  votes,  luienibarrassed  by  any 
informed  di-^cufsion.  I  believe  this  Is  all 
to  tiie  good — for  you.  as  scientists  and  engi- 
neers: for  me.  as  a  Congressman:  and  for  our 
c  :u:itry. 

Our  couiitry  is  once  again  presented  with 
an  opportunity  for  some  far-reaching  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  the  space  program. 
Fortunately,  we  are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  consider  the  future  carefully  and  de- 
liberately, with  much-improved  communi- 
cation between  the  scientific  and  engineering 
community  and  the  policymaking  mnchlnery 
of  Government.  I  believe  tlie  AIAA  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  In  planning  our  space  pro- 
gram, and  I  tim  deliglited  to  start  the  dialog 
here  tonight  with  you. 

First,  let  us  reflect  on  the  last  time  we  had 

a  ciianco  to  set  our  course.  It  was  in  1957 
that  America  was  serenely  committed  to  a 
modest  effort,  in  connection  with  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Yenr.  to  place  a 
satellite  in  earth  orbit.  But  October  *and 
December  Jarred  us  rudely  awake  to  the  fact 
that  Vanguard  had  failed — and  sputnik  had 
succeeded  with  a  startling  heavy  payload. 
Our  sp.icp  program  planning  at  that  timic  was 
a  haphazard  affair  of  military-service  bicker- 
ing, National  Academy  of  Sciences  manage- 
ment by  default,  Von  Braun  frustration,  and, 
I  admit,  congressional  suspicion  and  apathy. 
But  we  came  quickly  to  the  realization  that 
w?  were  in  a  space  race  and  a  new  organiz.T.- 
tion  was  urgently  needed.  Many  voices  were 
heard  In  this  turbulent  period,  but  I  want 
to  recall  to  your  mind  one  particular  im- 
portant fp.ct  that.  In  the  light  of  present 
evperlence,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Only  1  week  after  sptitnik  was  launched 
into  its  history-making  orbit  by  the  massive 
booster  rocket  which  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
ironically  been  forced  to  develop  for  its  over- 
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weight  atomic  warhead— only  1  week  after 
our  Nation  began  a  soul-searchiag  appraisal 
of  its  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the  world — • 
and  only  1  week  after  our  Covernment 
agencies  had  been  illuminated  in  all  of  their 
short-thinking  and  petty  politic:;,  a  plan  was 
presented  to  President  Eisenl1o^vlt■r.  A  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  au  Asironautical 
Research  and  Development  Agi^iicy,  similar 
to  the  N.itional  Advi.sory  Coninnttoe  for  Aero- 
nautics (the  old  NACA).  This  proposal 
wo'.ild  jjrovide  an  agency  with  tHe  responsi- 
bility for  all  space  projects  e.v.rr-pt  those  di- 
rectly related  to  tiie  military. 

Now,  I  imagine  there  are  sonic  oldtimers 
in  the  audience  who  have  reni(anbered  the 
origin  of  the  proposal  I  am  talcing  aboui.. 
For  it  w.u=-.  tiic  American  Rocket  =oc-icty.  one 
of  tlie  precursors  of  the  AIA.\.  vhich  came 
boldly  forw.ird  with  this  timely  plaii.  And 
the  present  form  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Sp..ce  Agency  owes  in  uch  to  the 
foresight  and  tiiiuking  of  your  technical 
s.>c:eiy. 

Here  is  my  theme  for  tonight  then:  The 
United  St.itcs  needs  tu  have  your  well- 
considered  tiioughts  in  10G5  just  as  in  1957. 
We  are  now  confronted  witii  t!-i^  long  lead- 
time  items  for  post-.^po-lo  plaanlng  The 
\o;ce3  of  the  .'^cientilic  and  engineering  com- 
munity, through  their  org.nuL'cdi  and  estab- 
lir-hed  technic.U  and  pro:'e;-:5ionji\l  societies 
can  fill  a  particular  rjle  m  long-range  plan- 
ning whicii  no  other  Americai^  iastltution  Is 
prop.ired  or  equipped  to  do. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  concluslopi  by  noting 
the  recent  ellorts  of  the  Congress  to  obtain 
-;cientiiic  advice  and  become  mtirnally  con- 
stituted to  better  deal  with  the  increasing 
tecluiical  content  of  all  major  ptiblic-pollcy 
decisions.  This  year,  there  w,i.6  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  qtiestionjng  by  our 
committee  members  during  brietings  and 
hearings.  It  was  gratifying  to  sef  tlio  sharp- 
ened presentations  of  budget  jusiuication  by 
the  e:<ecuttve  brancli   pernoiine!.' 

Last  year,  we  authorized  tiio  Library  of 
Congress  to  augment  the  Legislfitive  Refer- 
ence Service  by  estab!i.?hing  a  Science  Policy 
Research  Division.  This  small  gtoup  of  spe- 
cialists is  able  to  give  us  objective  back- 
ground information,  and  to  point  up  policy 
issues,  and  to  act  as  a  bridge  to  the  scien- 
tific community.  We  are  doing  our  home- 
work better  and  the  days  when  Science  bills 
involving  billions  of  dollars  were  voted 
through  the  Congress  on  f  iltlii  alone  are, 
thank  goodness,  in  the  pa=;t.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  obtain  more  advice  and  to 
tinderstand  the  meaning  of  it,  if  not  all  the 
intricacies. 

The  intensity  witli  which  Congress  looks 
at  executive  proposals  m.iy  oftftn  result  in 
a.  significant  shift  in  effort.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, I  call  your  attention  to  our  action  this 
year  on  the  260-Inch,  solid-propallant  motor, 
and  the  SNAP-8  nuclear  powrr  package. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Btidgct  hafl  quite  ap- 
parently made  arbitrary  cuts  in  tlie.se  pro- 
grams to  stay  within  an  Imposed  dollar  lim- 
itation. But  my  Subcommittee  on  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  heard  testimony, 
obtained  staff  reports,  made  inquiries  of  in- 
dustrial contractors,  and  evaluatx-d  technical 
papers  in  the  open  literature  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  deletion  of  thete  programs 
was  unwise.  The  future  of  the  M  1  liquid- 
hydrogen  engine  w.as  also  cx:im.iticd  carefully 
to  see  where  it  fit  in  to  future  NASA  mis- 
sions. Resolving  that  tlie  Uijited  States 
should  not  again  be  caught  short  of  key  pro- 
pulsive power  in  our  launch  Vehicles  and 
space  power  for  communication  and  space- 
vehicle  operation,  we  recommendjed  judicious 
extension  of  these  progr.ims  ic  tlie  fiscal 
year  1966  period. 

We  in  Congres.s  need  your  help.  You  on 
Long  Island  cannot  only  build  parts  and 
vehicles — but  you  can  take  patt  In  future 
planning.  And  Congress  Ls  the  right  point  of 
contact — we  are  ready,  willing,  find   able   to 


play  our  role.    But  we  need  Information  and 
disinterested  witnesses. 

Our  recourse  to  scientific  advice  has  been 
broadened  and  is  paying  off.  But  many  of 
the  sources  of  data  are  suspect  of  bias  to 
some  extent  and  a  dlscountii>g  of  their  posi- 
tion must  be  made.  Executive  agencies  iirc 
necessarily,  to  .a  degree,  self-serving  and  de- 
fensive in  their  budget  presentations  Con- 
tractors, as  m.iny  of  you  know,  are  apt  to 
become  so  in\ol\cd  in  their  own  projects  that 
thoy  lose  perspective.  Ad  hoc  advisory  com- 
mittees of  eminent  authorities  are  useful  u.s 
sounding  bo.ncls  but  by  their  very  nature 
have  a  transitory  effect.  In  fact,  ai;  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  pervades  more  and  more  of  our  sci- 
ence and  engineering  establishment,  it  is 
difTicult  to  And  a  mouth  wiiich  can  voice  an 
opinion  without  risking  a  bite  of  !he  hand 
that  feeds  it.  This  i.s  a  dangerous  situation. 
I  fni  sure  you  will  ;igree. 

Tne  professional  technical  society  comes 
nearer  to  circumventing  traditional  crltici.sm 
of  congres.'.ional  advisers  then  most  groups 
which  come  to  mind.  Here  we  feel  th.-.t  we 
can  get  a  consensus  of  opinion  representing 
tiie  Member's  views  whicli  irons  otit  the  ef- 
fects of  individual  employment  loyalty  or 
special  bias.  Particularly,  with  respect  to 
teciinical  feasibility  ot  long-range  plans,  the 
professional  association  would  be  a  prime 
source  of  comment. 

And  yet.  to  my  knowledge,  the  Congi-ess 
has  heard  very  little  from  the  AIAA  on  the 
subject  of  post-Ap-jllo  plans.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  criticism  for  I  reali-;e  that  it 
is  difficult  to  organize  for  rapid  response  of 
a  large  diversified  membership.  Also,  the 
AIA.^,  like  otlier  rocleties.  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  broad  is.'ues  of  standards,  in- 
dustrial stability,  manpower  utilization,  and 
individtial  member  welfare.  Nevertheless, 
your  membership  is  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  widely  within  government.  In- 
dustry, and  universities;  and  seems  t3  con- 
stitute an  excellent  reservoir  of  competence 
and  experience. 

I  hnve  heard  one  difficulty  expressed  with 
respect/to  calling  on  the  AIAA  for  counsel. 
It  is  the  limit^ntion  on  lobbying  which  goes 
■with  your  tax-exempt  status  under  tlie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Tlie  risk  of  losing  tins 
status  if  you  engaged  in  certain  prohTbited 
political  activities  needs  to  lie  carefully 
analyzed. 

Our  House  Science  and  .Astronautics  Com- 
mittee issued  a  report  in  August  of  l.-vst  ye:ir 
Which  explored  this  question  in  detail.  Of 
course,  there  arc  no  absolutes  in  the  law  and 
each  particular  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
own  merits,  and  in  the  light  of  the  activity 
and  the  wording  of  the  organization's  char- 
ter. I  recommend  cl'xse  reading  of  our  report 
to  your  officers,  but  I  want  to  offer  iU;  con- 
clusions to  you  for  perusal. 

As  far  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
concerned,  the  Al.W  does  not  have  a  main 
purpose  of  influencing  the  pa.ssage  or  defeat 
of  legislation  and.  tliercfore.  there  Is  no  limi- 
tation upon  tiie  extent  to  whicli  you  may  en- 
gage in  political  activities.  The  AIAA  may 
offer  information  to  Congress  regardlers  of 
whether  It  is  solicited  or  not.  altliough.  I  am 
sure  we  would  always  invite  testimony  wliich 
you  would  be  prepared  to  give  in  the  n;;mc 
of  tiie  .'-ociety. 

It  appears  quite  clear  that  the  AIAA  does 
not  come  under  coverage  of  the  Federal  lu  > 
ulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  Comments  or  cd- 
torials  In  trade  journals  or  magai-.ines  relat- 
ing to  pending  or  proposed  Icgislatioji  ere 
quite  proper.  Testimony  by  your  elected 
officials  before  cognizant  committees  ct 
Congress  would  not  place  your  status  in 
Jeopardy. 

Now,  here  is  where  your  help  Is  needed. 
Apollo  is  a  national  commitment,  and  o.is 
which  we  are  increasingly  confident  of  meet- 
ing. The  United  States  has — in  a  very  red 
sense — decre;tsed  tlie  options  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ttirprise  us  or  to  badly  surpass  uj 
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in  any  one  area  of  space  exploration.  We 
are  aliead  In  space  science  and  satellite  ap- 
plications. They  are  ahead  in  manned  space 
fliglit.  But  the  arena  of  struggle  for  inter- 
juuloiial  power  and  prestige  will  be  space 
technology  for  fome  time  to  come.  And  we 
must  not  be  mesmerised  by  the  Apollo  goal 
of  1970  or  thereabouts  Iulo  thinking  that 
this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  space 
proctr.^n.  No  one  would  speciilate  iliat  after 
the' successful  manned  lunar  landing  our 
program  would  decrease  to  a  few  scientific 
probes  or  a  low-cost,  manned  orbital  labora- 
tory. We  are  in  space  for  many  good  sovmd 
reatons,  our  capability  is  growing  every  day 
and  the  cost,  in  terms  of  its  percentage  of 
grcss  national  product  is  reasonable  at  the 
S7  billion  annual  combined  total  for  N.AS.\, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

But  analysis  of  presently  approved  pro- 
grams in  tliese  three  agencies  shows  that  by 
1973  we  will  be  spending  less  than  $4  billion 
per  year.  The  Congress  has  heard  of  no 
long-range  proposals  for  further  space  ven- 
tures. NASA  Director  Webb  has  called  for 
a  wide  national  discussion  of  future  plans 
I  agree  that  this  is  desirable  and  proper,  but 
I  point  out  that  the  time  is  short.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  the  lead  time  for  new  hard- 


Finally,  a  threat  to  future  planning  Is 
posed  by  the  tendency  to  defer  new  launch 
and  space-vehicle  development  commit- 
ments in  the  hope  for  technological  break- 
throughs. It  is  tempting  to  plan  for  the 
continued  use  of  present  hardware  because 
of  its  grcat,er  reliability  and  lower  cost  when 
repetitive  units  are  manufactured.  It  is  too 
easy  to  say  that  presently  approved  pro- 
prams  reqiure  all  the  money  and  talent 
wliich  NASA  has  at  its  disposal— so  that  new 
programs  should  be  put  off  in  order  to  lake 
advantage  of  fiight  experience.  But  space 
exploration  requires  a  constant  push  at  the 
leading  edge  of  the  state-of-the-art.  Just 
as  the  Apoilo  goal  was  necessary  to  focus  tiie 
program  of  the  lOCO's.  so  will  a  firm  future 
plan  be  required  to  keep  our  tcclinoloiry  ad- 
vancing  through   the    1970'e. 

.Advanced  planning  is  important  for  an- 
other and  broader  reason.  The  United 
States  has  an  increasing  number  of  large 
technology  programs  which  individually  re- 
quire significant  segments  of  our  total  re- 
sources of  technical  manpower,  facilities, 
and  dollars.  Tliesc  include  the  supersonic 
transport,  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, oceanography,  pollution  abatement, 
and  space  exploration.  The  need  for  long- 
range    projections    of    the    requirements    for 


ware,  launch  pads,  and  communication  and  xthese   ventures  is   basic   to   any   policy   deci- 
tracking  network.s.     Our  national  discussion    ^lon.    Otherwise,  we  would  find,  a  few  years 


should  begin  immediately  and  be  timed  to 
present  some  well-thought-out  programs 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  by  early 
next  ycrir. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  we  must  be  aware 
of  four  barriers  to  imaginative,  timely,  long- 
range  planning. 

First,  we  may  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  day-to-day  competition  with  tlie  Rus- 
sians and  devote  too  much  time  to  guessing 
whether  they  are  going  to  the  Moon  by  this 
or  that  rendezvous  t.echnique  or  planning 
earth-orbiting  laboratories.  The  Russian 
influence  must  not  preoccupy  our  program 
guidance,  except  we  must  meet  its  military 
challenge. 

Second,  our  present  broad  base  of  space 
science  and  its  vast  accumulation  of  data 
must  not  lead  to  complacency  that  we  have 
exhausted  the  information  to  be  gained 
from  inexpensive,  unmanned  satellites  or 
probes.  Further,  there  are  many_^satellite 
applications,  such  as  navigation  and  traflic 
control  or  direct -broadcast  television,  which 
can  have  every  bit  of  the  commercial  impact 
of  Comsat.  Policy  decisions  must  be  con- 
sidered proit^tly  which  will  lead  to  addi- 
tional private  sector  enterprises  utilizing 
space  technology.  Delays  due  to  interagency 
wrangling  or  indecision  over  the  role  and 
extent  of  Federal  support  will  defer  the  bene- 
fits and  economic  payout  of  such  schemes. 
It  is  even  possible  that  Japan  or  a  Etiropean 
con.sortium  could  beat  us  to  the  marketplace 
in  some  commercial  applications. 

Third,  further  delay  in  deciding  whether 
there  is  military  value  in  space  technology 
seems  unrealistic.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  talked  about  the  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory  for  almost  2  years.  This  pro- 
longed agonizing  is  a  deterrent  to  long- 
range  planning  for  our  entire  national  space 
iTrogram  and  should  not  contir.ue.  A  start 
should  be  made  on  an  operational  program 
Which  would  be  flexible  enough  to  move  in 
the  most  useful  direction  for  military  pur- 
poses whether  they  be  satellite  inspcctioii. 
Interception,  earth  surveillance,  or  space- 
based  we-.ipons.  We  need  a  second  major 
space  effort  -  for  military  control  of  near 
space.  General  LeMay  in  March  staled  that 
"It  is  in  the  arena  of  space  that  Soviet  tech- 
nological developments  are  most  likely  to  by- 
pass this  generation  of  U.S.  weapons  sys- 
tems." He  is  right,  and  the  Congress  should 
not  allow  this  to  happen.  Manned  earth 
orbit  should  be  given  military  direction  and 
major  funding  at  once. 


hence,  that  competition  for  funds  and  dis- 
locations of  manpower  and  materials  would 
be  interfering  with  many  of  our  programs. 
Tlicn,  we  would  be  forced  to  make  expedient, 
short-term  decisions  under  pres.nure.  .  So. 
it  is  not  just  NASA  that  I  am  talking  about, 
but  all  the  Federal  agencies  that  spend  the 
$15.5  billion  science  and  technology  budget 
which  represents  70  percent  of  the  technical 
personnel   in   tlie  United   States. 

Planning  technology  programs  in  Govern- 
ment is  difficult  at  best  because  of  the  an- 
nual nature  of  the  funding  and  the  so-called 
requirements  merry-go-round  which  seems 
to  insist  on  firm  missions  befo^e  systems 
development  can  begin.  So  far,  our  efforts 
have  been  rather  unproductive.  The  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  has 
a  responsibility  to  identify  national  goals 
and  to  develop  Government-wide  planning 
techniques  and  policies.  But  the  evidence 
to  date  shows  that  projections  for  the  entire 
Federal  Government  ure  extremely  complex 
and  much  additional  thinking  will  be  re- 
quired in  and  out  of  Washington  before  these 
prolDlems  are  solved. 

In  simimary,  my  message  to  you  tonight  is 
simply  this: 

Our  country  must  get  on  with  the  job  of 
long-range  planning  for  large  technological 
programs.  We  must  know  more  about  the 
alternatives  for  employing  the  tremendous 
scientific  and  engineering  capability  vjhich 
we  have  built  up.  It  is  an  expendable  but 
renewable  resource — and  it  can  also  be  mis- 
spent or  allowed  to  decay  if  not  used  wisely. 
The  space  program  represents  the  largest 
single  project  in  terms  of  money,  and  future 
plans  in  this  area  will  therefore  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  overall  picture.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  major  decision. 

I  call  for  a  vigorous  national  discussion 
on  post-Apollo  plans,  their  technical  feasi- 
bility, their  timing  and  cost,  and  their 
resuits  in  terms  of  advancing  human  knowl- 
edge, securing  the  national  defense,  and 
maintaining  our  scientific  supremacy.  The 
discussion  should  involve  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  and  all  walks  of  life.  A  leading 
voice  should  be  that  of  the  technical  com- 
munity whose  consensus  can  be  most  effec- 
tively transmitted  through  professional  so- 
cieties such  as  yours.  Tlie  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  and  I  charge  you  to  meet 
that  responsibiiity  to  yourself  and  your 
country. 


THE    BACKBONE    OF    OUR    NATION 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,/ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)   Tilbune-Democrat 
reprinted    an   editorial   which   first  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  by 
now  must  surely  have  had  wide  circula- 
tion throughout  the  country.     Yet  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  not  have  read  it.  so 
I    ask    unanimous   consent    that   it   be 
printed  in  the  Record  not  only  for  their 
benefit  but  also  to  assure  that  this  out- 
standing contribution  will  be  available 
in' posterity. 

"The  Real  Man  of  the  Year'  is  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation.  He  merits  our 
highest  commendations  but  actually  gets 
little  attention.  Here  on  earth,  that  is. 
But  in  the  Great  Beyond— where  an  ac- 
counting is  kept  of  good  deeds  and  vir- 
tues, of  sincere  tolerance  and  patience, 
of  unpublicized  charities  and  sacrifices,  ^ 
of  deep  devotion  to  country  and  love  of 
fellowmen — our  man  is  building  up  a 
scfore  that  is  sure  to  bring  far  more  im- 
portant awards.  He  may  be  overlooked 
or  taken  for  granted  in  a  materialistic 
society,  but  he  is  certain  to  be  a  stand- 
out in  the  eyes  of  God, 

"The  Real  Man  of  the  Year'  deserves 
your  closest  attention.    It  follows: 
The  Real  Man  of  the  Year 
The  Tribune  today  presents  the  real  man  of 
the  year. 

He  was  not  picked  by  the  Junior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  or  by  the  Senior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  or  by  the  politicians,  or  by 
any  association  of  newspapermen.  You  won't 
find  his  picture  in  the  papers.  You  may  not 
recognize  him  as  you  pass  him  on  the  street. 
But  we  hope  you  do. 

Our  man  of  the  year  is  in  the  middle- 
income  brackets.  He  gels  up  every  morning 
at  6:30  so  that  he  can  get  to  his  job  in  an 
office  or  factory  at  8  or  8:30.  He  works  hard, 
not  only  because  he  w-ants  advancement,  but 
becatise  he  thinks  his  employer  deserves  a 
fair  deal.    He  is  honest  and  dependable. 

Our  man  of  the  year  manages  to  get  along 
with  one  wife.  They  have  three  or  four  chil- 
dren, whom  they  love  so  much  they  teach 
them  to  be  respectful,  law  abiding,  and  self- 
reliant.  They  have  done  their  best  to  earn 
and  save  enough  money  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  but  the  rising  costs  of  higher 
education  make  this  goal  more  difficult  each 
year. 

The  rising  cost  of  everything  also  makes 
it  harder  to  put  aside  money  for  retirement. 
Recent  Federal  income  tax  reductions  have 
helped  the  people  in  high-income  brackets 
and  low-income  brackets,  but  the  man  in 
the  middle  has  got  little  benefit.  There  are 
no  loopholes  in  the  income  tax  for  him.  and 
he  can't  put  any  money  into  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Social  secvirity  taxes,  which  started  at  S30 
a  year,  are  now  up  to  $174,  Soon  the  medi- 
care program  will  make  them  much  higher. 
Local  property  taxes  have  doubled,  and  so 
have  the  various  State  taxes.  Worst  of  all. 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  Is  only  42 
percent  of  what  it  was  when  our  man  of  the 
year  bought  his  first  insurance  policy  in 
1937.     The  little  money  which  he  has  set 
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r.side  for  a  rainy  da/T^^orth  about  half  of 
what  it  was  when  lie  darned  It. 

Our  man  of  the  year  belongs  to  a  church 
and  works  at  his  religion.  He  is  no  saint, 
bin  he  understands  the  Biblical  meaning  of 
uci'/iibor  and  tries  to  be  decent  to  men  of  all 
races  and  creeds.  You  won't  find  him,  how- 
i  •.  or,  in  civil  disobedience  demonstrations. 
He  believes  laws  ought  to  be  enforced. 

Our  man  of  the  year  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
considered  a  patriot.  He  files  the  flag  on 
national  holidays.  He  ciui't  miderstand 
Americans  who  Join  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  destructton  of  America.  He  can't  un- 
derstand legislators  and  judges  who  strive 
to  Xiudermine  law  and  order,  or  to  feather 
their  own  nests. 

Our  man  of  the  year  beUe\es  in  our  sys- 
tem  of  Government.  He  votes  at  every  elec- 
tion, taut  he  votes  only  once. 

For  all  his  merits,  we  salute  him. 


GROWING  TAX  BURDEN  AND  HUN- 
DRED BILLION  BUDGETS  CALL 
FOR  FURTHER  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL  OF  BUDGETARY 
PROCESS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widn.-^ll] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  achieve  efficiency 
and. economy  in  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  era  of  SlOO  billion  budgets  is  one 
which  engages  all  taxpayers.  They  are 
concerned,  and  rightly  so.  with  the  mod- 
ernization of  congressional  procedures 
because  they  recognize,  not  only  that 
they  are  paying  more  and  enjoying  it 
less,  but  that  congressional  reforms  will 
help  assure  full  value  for  thei.  tax  dol- 
lars. They  do  not  have  to  be  told,  be- 
cause they  know,  that  congi-essional 
procediu-es  used  in  carrying  out  c^ies 
and  responsibilities  in  the  appropriations 
process  in  that  long  ago  era  of  the  $5 
billion  budget  are  far  from  adequate 
today.  Significant  reforms  in  the  con- 
gressional budgetary  process  are  long 
overdue.  National  solvency,  the  need  to 
maintain  and  assure  it.  regarding  which 
there  has  always  been  a  great  consensus, 
and  I  use  this  term  advisedly,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  necessarily  must  engage  our 
best  minds  and  our  most  earnest  endeav- 
ors. Although  I'do  not  see  such  dangers 
as  present  in  our  .situation,  we  must  not 
ignore  or  be  unmindful  of  the  history  of 
our  century.  It  shows  that  those  nations 
which  irresponsibly  spend  themselves 
into  inflation  and  bankruptcy,  with  the 
inevitable  twin  attendant  evils  of  war 
and  revoltition.  are  ultimat'^ly  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  million.*^  of 
innocent  families  in  their  own  and  other 
nations.  We  are  faced,  in  the  Congiess, 
with  growing  and  competitive  demands 
in  all  fields  of  our  national  life.  We 
must  make  wise  choices  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  choices  which,  in  such 
fields  as  defense,  education,  science,  and 
so  on.  assure  our  very  survival.  These 
choices  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 


gress because,  mider  the  Constitution, 
Congress  has  the  exclusive  right  to  ap- 
propriate fimds. 

The  CoVigress  has  already  largely  lost 
ftTe  legislative  initiative  to  tJic  executive 
branch,  and  the  policymakiji:?  initiative 
to  both  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  Regardless  of  an^-  new  efforts 
which  may  be  made  to  repair  these  initi- 
atives, tiicre  are  areas  in  wlilch  the  Con- 
gress mu.>t  re:noin  supremf;^  The  most 
imporiant  of  the.'^e  are  the  iivestigatory 
role,  v,-atchin3  over  the  way  in  which 
executive  departments  and  agencies  fol- 
lov\-  tlic  intent  of  the  Congiv.ss,  and  the 
0-.  crsccing  of  the  executive  budgetary 
process.  Unfortunately,  tile  Congress 
has  not  even  maintained  Its  constitu- 
tional supremacy  in  these  fields.  The 
rea.sons  for  this  are  many  and  varied. 
Some  Members  of  Congress  claim  it  is  due 
to  the  ever-increasing  volutne  of  case- 
work, and  others  advance  pther  views. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  ex- 
panding role  of  Governmont  and  the 
myriad  services  it  performs  are  signifi- 
cant factors. 

The  reforms  Congress  must  seek  should 
enable  it  to  reclaim  its  po.^ition  as  a 
strong,  independent,  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  and  the  surseon's  scalpel 
would  seem  to  be  indicated,  rather  than 
the  blunderbuss  or  the  headsman's  ax. 
Reforms  should  include  fundamental 
changes  in  the  review  and  control  of  the 
budgetaiy  process,  and  the  increased  use 
of  the  machineiy  already  available  to 
Congress  through  its  own  standing  com- 
mittees, and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, to  provide  review  of  the  operations 
of  the  Executive. 

Budgetai-y  reform  must  be  concerned 
with  tlie  fact  that  while  requests  for 
funds  are  made  by  the  administration, 
witnesses  who  appear  before  the  appro- 
priations committees  of  the  Congress  on 
behalf  of  budget  requests  represent  ex- 
clusively the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  fund  requests  of  the 
administration  are  supported  by  elabo- 
rate justifications  based  on  department 
and  agency  studies  by  an  army  of  more 
than  2,000  teclmical  experts,  but  the  ap- 
propriations committees  of  the  Congress 
are  staffed  by  a  corporal's  guard,  in  com- 
parison, which  does  not  have  access  to 
the  depth  and  detail  of  information 
available  to  the  admini-stratlon. 

The  administration's  leadtime  in  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  is  some  18 
months,  while  Congress  mast  make  its 
detenninations  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Further,  the  congressioual  committees 
are  forced  to  rely  upon  admini.stration 
witnesses  who  appear  before  them  in  an 
ex  parte  type  of  proceeding  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  justifying  depaatment  and 
agency  budget  requests.  Tlie  end  result 
of  all  this  is  that  because  congressioiial 
committees  do  not  have  access  to  impar- 
tial witnesses  and  impartial  information 
the  funds  appropriated  may  or  may  not 
be  responsive  to  the  real  needs. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  Congress 
labors  under  great  handicatit  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  constitutional  role  in  the 
budgetaiy  process.  Much  as  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  and  Congress  has. 
itself,  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 


the  issue.  Reform  of  the  procedures  of 
the  Congress  in  the  budgetary  pi-ocess, 
however,  have  lagged  far  behind  bud'-'et- 
ary  rcfoims  in  the  executive  which  Con- 
gress has  wrou:';ht  by  numerous  imijor- 
tant  enactments  in  this  century.  Twen- 
tieth century  reform  of  the  budgetary 
process  in  the  executive  branch  began 
v/ith  proposals  by  tiie  Taft  Commission 
on  Economy  and  EITiciency  for  an  Execu- 
tive Eudret  in  1912.  The  Con-ucss  en- 
larged upon  this  surgcst  ion  when  it  en- 
acted the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  which  provided  first,  a  comprehen- 
sive executive  budget;  secoiid,  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 
third,  assigned  respon.sibility  for  ac- 
counting to  the  new  General  Account- 
ing Office  headed  by  a  ComiJtrollcr  Gen- 
eral, a  new  accounting  arrangement 
which  it  estabU.'hed. 

In  1937.  the  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  orisinatcd 
the  modern  concept  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  The  work  of  \.\m 
Committee  led  to  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1939.  and  Executive  Order  No.  8248 
of  September  8.  1939,  which  set  the  sta^e 
for  the  growth  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  its  present  size  and  impor- 
tance. 

Following  this,  the  budgetary  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1949  and  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950  were 
passed,  receiving  their  impetus  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mis.sion. 

A  tentative  effort,  doomed  to  failure, 
involving  the  congressional  process  wa- 
attempted  in  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  which  provided  for  a 
legislative  budget.  It  also  provided  that 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wotild  meet  jointly  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  and  report 
io  the  Congress  a  legislative  budget  based 
on  the  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions and  including  "estimated  overall 
Federal  receipts  and  expenditures."  The 
legislative  budget  was  to  include  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditures  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  machinery 
broke  down,  at  the  very  beginning.  Since 
the  day  when  the  unworkability  of  these 
liroviisions  became  clear,  the  Senate  has 
concentrated  its  reform  zeai  and  efforts 
on  the  enactment  of  the  McClellan  bill, 
which  as  S.  2,  Is  before  the  Senate  this 
year  vvith  some  76  sponsors.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate has  adopted  this  provision  several 
times  since  it  v.as  first  introduced  in 
19.52. 

In  my  opinion,  the  McClellan  bill. 
S.  2.  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Buduct.  has  served  an  extremely  tiseful 
purpo.se  in  keeping  the  issue  of  budgetaiy 
reform  alive,  and  in  calling  attention  to 
the  problems  facing  Congress  in  this 
field.  However,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  never  accepted  this  propo.sal 
in  the  13  years  it  has  been  before  the 
Congress  and  it  seems  it  is  unlikely  to 
do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future  The 
time  has  come,  therefore,  to  explore  pro- 
posal.^ for  congressional  budgetary  rc- 
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form  short  of  S.  2j  and  in  some  respects 
to  go  oeyond  it. 

The  need  to  reform  the  budgetary 
process  is  urgont,  because  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing needs  and  expenditures  in  our 
expanding  urbanized  society  are  too  great 
to  tolci-ate  waste  and  misdiiection.  The 
problem  is  the  best  use  of  funds,  and  the 
concomitant  budgetaiy  controls  involves 
two  things,  as  I  see  it,  first,  economy  and 
efficiency  in  Government  which  can  only 
be  achieved  by  a  continuous  review  in 
depth  as  to  how  the  executive  is  operat- 
ing and  second,  the  need  to  examine  the 
way  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
maizes  its  determinations  as  t<j  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the 
c'oncress  has  the  least  knowledge  and  the 
least  amount  of  effective  review  and  con- 
trol. 

We  know  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get is   authorized   by   the   Budget    and 
Accounting   Procedures  .-.ct   of    1950   to 
"assemble,  correlate,   revise,   reduce,   or 
increase  the  requests  for  appropriations 
of  the  several  depailment-s  or  establish- 
ments."    How  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
operates,  the  criteria  it  uses  to  determine 
as  between  compJ'ting  requests  and  to 
settle  disputes  as  to  priorities,  duplica- 
tion of  elfort.  jurisdiction,  increase  and 
decrease  in  budgeted  amounts,  here  the 
Congress  has  no  information  at  all.    As 
it  is.  Congress  gets  a  Federal  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  with  the  amounts 
all  neatly   settled,   the  bleeding   bodies 
carefully  hidden  off  stage  out  of  sight  of 
inouisitive  committees  of  Congress.     In 
other  words,  what  the  Congress  gets  is 
the  last  and  final  word  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  which,  at  times,  seems  to 
hav:  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle  and  the  Sphinx.     At  times.  Presi- 
dent John.son's  bare-bones  budget  seems 
to  bear  the  label,  "Don't  totich,  this  is 
perfect  as  it  is." 

Once  the  Congress  receives  the  budget, 
it  Ls  studied  and  handled  by  congres- 
sional  subcommittees   on   a   piecemeal 
basis,  with  little  if  any  coordination  be- 
tween the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees,    and    the    Committees    on 
Government    Operations.    All    commit- 
tees of  Congress  need  much  more  infor- 
mation than  they  now  receive  to  make 
the  basic  and  vital  judgments  they  must 
make     tmder     the     Constitution.     The 
problem   becomes   even   more   apparent 
when  the  Congress  itself  becomes  the 
initiator  of  a  legislative  proposal.     Un- 
less a  letter  is  received  from  the  Bureau 
of    the    Budget    containing    the    magic 
^r.  woi-ds.  "The  BuiTau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation    of*  this   report    from   the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram."   or    unless    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget  includes  a  new  authorization  for 
the  congressional  proposal  in  a  supple- 
mental    appropriations     bill     Congress 
takes  no  action  at  all  on  it  even  though 
it  was  the  author. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  $50 
million  urban  renewal  rehabilitation  loan 
program  which  the  Congress  itself 
started  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  De- 
spite strong  bipartisan  support  and  the 
blessing  of  the  President  when  he  signed 


the  Housing  Act  of  1964  into  law,  no 
effort  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  fund  the  program.  Even 
though  the  Senate,  in  a  most  unusual 
action,  added  on  the  floor  an  appropiia- 
tion  for  the  program  to  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  House 
Appropriations  Committee  conferees 
while  admitting  the  program's  great 
value  would  not  go  along  with  the  appro- 
priation since  it  did  not  have  Budget 
Bureau  approval.  This  year.  President 
Johnson  included  the  needed  appropri- 
ation in  his  budget  but  if  the  Congress 
had  not  made  the  fight  it  did  last  fall  this 
highly  significant  program  might  not 
have  been  provided  for  in  this  year's 
budget. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  the  administra- 
tive agency  concerned  feels  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  publicly  support  the  new  pro- 
gram in  any  way  even  though  it  may 
want  the  appropriation.  This  is  not  the 
ca.se  of  an  agency  going  over  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  Presi- 
dent's program  once  a  decision  has  been 
made  by  the  executive  but.  rather,  a 
case  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stifling 
the  information  Congress  needs  to  make 
an  appropriations  decision  on  its  own 
program. 

Under  present  arrangements,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  can  provide  only  a 
partial  answer  to  the  problem  of  securing 
congressional   control    and    review   over 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  Govern- 
ment.   As  it  is  now.  the  GAO  is  confined 
to  after-the-fact  inspections  and  exam- 
inations, refunds,  collections,  measurable 
savings,  and  other  procedures.    Even  so. 
the  savings  it  is  annually  responsible  for 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  be  about  four  times  the  cost 
of  running  the  GAO  each  year.     Many 
of  the  reports  of  the  GAO  involve  ques- 
tioits  in  which  the  congressional  intent 
has  not  been  made  unmistakably  clear, 
imiting  a  lack  of  response  by  the  ad- 
ministrative department  or  agency  con- 
cerned.   Congress  alone  can  resolve  =the 
question   of   its   intent.     What  is  more, 
the  lack  of  powerful  and  consistent  con- 
gressional backing  for  the  GAO  and  for 
implementation  of  its  reports  weakens 
the  GAO  in  its  relations  with  the  execu- 
tive and.  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not, 
also  undermines  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress itself.     The  GAO  is  advisorj'  only, 
and  has  no  way  to  enforce  its  reports. 
It  is  up  to  the  executive  and  the  Con- 
gress to  implement  them,  or  to  see  that 
they  are  implemented.    The  Comptroller 
General    told    the    Senate    Government 
Operations  Committee  in  1963: 

We  are  very  sure  thart  there  has  not  been 
enough  attention  given  to  the  reports  of 
the  Gener;U .  Accounting  Office.  •  *  •  'W'e 
feel  we  are  in  the  best  position  today  to  give 
an  objective,  unbiased,  if  you  will,  report  on 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. •  •  •  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
so  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned  neither  I 
personally  nor  my  oflBce  sees  that  budget  un- 
til perhaps  a  day  before  it  reaches  the  press. 
It  is  surprising  and  unfortunate  that  an 
organization  such  as  ours  does  not  have 
access  to  the  budget  justification  •  *  *  un- 
til after  the  appropriation  bills  have  been 
passed. 


A  year  later,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  had  this  to  say  regarding  the 
work  of  the  GAO  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1095,  88th  Congress,  2d  session: 

The  committee  believes  that  there  has  been 
a    lack   of    prompt    and    adequate    attention 
given   by   the  agencies   to   recommendations 
contained  in  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.    Failure  to  immediately  implement 
proposals  of  the  General   Accounting   Office 
in  m.my  instances  provides  for  the  continued 
unnecessary      expenditure      of      Government 
funds.     The    committee   strongly   urges   the 
departments    to   give   prompt   and   vigorous 
attention   to  deficiencies   and   recommenda- 
tions contained  in  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General.      The    committee    shares    the    views 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
remarks   to   the  press,   on   May   2,    1964,   fol- 
lowing a  Cabinet  meeting  in  which  he  out- 
lined a  nine-point  program  to  achieve  greater 
efficiency   and   economy   in   Government   op- 
erations".    Included  in  the  program  was  his 
request  that  "all  reports  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  congressional  com- 
mittees be  given  prompt  and  thorough  and 
c.ireful  attention." 


I  can  illustrate  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  from  my  own  experience.    As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing   and    Currency    Committee    and    its 
Housing  Subcommittee,  I  have  become 
increasingly   alarmed  over   the  lack  of 
prompt,  thorough,  and  careful  attention 
given  GAO  reports  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Urban    Renewal    Administration.      Late 
last  year  I  requested  the  Library  of  C^- 
gress  to  review  the  23  GAO  reports  on 
the    Federal    urban    renewal    program 
which  had  been  issued,  and  then  sent 
this  review  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  and 
asked  him  what  action  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau had  taken  on  them.     Mr.  Gordon 
replied,  under  date  of  March  27,  1965, 
that: 

Detailed  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  each  GAO  report  would  obviously 
have  been  impossible;  over  the  10-year  period 
covered  by  the  cited  reports,  we  have  been 
able  to  devote  less  than  the  full  time  of  one 
examiner  to  the  entire  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Under  these  circumstances,  most  of  our 
efforts  to  secure  adequate  agency  considera- 
tion of  such  reports  are  part  of  our  day-to- 
day work  with  general  problems,  and  legisla- 
tive programs;  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  take 
formal  action  on  each  such  report. 

Imagine,  one  man  assigned  only  part 
time  to  overseeing  a  $5  billion  program 
which  the  GAO  found  provided  inade- 
quate relocation  assistance  and  displaced 
families  into  substandard  housing,  al- 
lowed excessive  noncash  and  grant-in- 
aid  credits  and  large-scale  demolition 
without  determining  whether  less  costly 
renewal  methods  were  warranted,  used 
different  inspection  standards  resulting 
in  housing  classified  as  substandard  for 
project  ehgibility  purposes  which  for- 
merly had  been  classified  as  suitable  for 
rbiocation  purposes  and  so  on.  "What 
better  proof  can  there  be  of  the  need  for 
review  by  Congress  of  Executive  per- 
formance? 

Mr.  Gordon's  reply  clearly  indicates 
that  it  is  not  Budget  Bureau  policy  to 
make  its  own  findings  based  on  GAO  re- 
poi-ts,  to  implement  GAO  reports,  or  to 
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gi\e  GAO  reports  prompt,  thorough,  and 
careful  attention  though  requested  to  do 
so  by,  the  President.  Formal  action  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  each  GAO 
report  on  urban  renewal  over  this  10- 
ycar  period,  which  would  have  involved 
about  two  reports  each  year,  might  have 
prevented  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  from  reiJeatinti  the  same 
costly  mistakes,  in  human  and  economic 
terms,  over  and  over  again  throughout 
the  past  10  years  experience  with  this  $5 
billion  program.  Formal  action  on  two 
reports  each  year  would  not  seem  to  be 
nn  iim-easonable  expectation. 

In  most  \Vc'.come  contrast  to  this  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stands  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  in  adopting  language  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Act, 
1966,  restoring  control  of  this  vital  urban 
renewal  program  to  the  Congress,  and 
requiring  that  funds  be  provided  in  the 
appropriation  blll.s  on  an  annual  basi.s  to 
finance  all  new  urban  renewal  crants. 
This  language  will  prevent  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Commis.'^ioner  from  mak- 
ing binding  coictracts  before  money  is 
appropriated.  The  House  acted  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
committee  report: 

Urban  Renew.il  Administration:  The  com- 
mittee is  ere.itJy  concerned  over  l:\ck  of  con- 
eressipnnl  control  over  t!ie  urban  renewal 
prodhim.  During  the  p.ist  few  yetir.s  the 
Coji^res.^  has  lost  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  $4iJ^5  million  by  granting  the  right 
to  make  bin-ding  contracts  before  money  is 
appropriated.  Tl^e  comm'ttee  recomin£>nds 
language  to  provide  tliat  funds  be  provided 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bills  to  finance 
all  new  arban  renewal  grant.=;.  This  will  re- 
capture the  control  lo.'^t  by  the  Congress  at  a 
time  when  the  program  i.s  piei:ing  up  momen- 
tum and  the  need  for  clo.^er  supervi.'^ion  by 
the  Concrrc.-:s  become?  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. GAO  reports  and  otiier  publications 
have  made  valid  critici-sms  of  the  program. 
The  action  of  the  commifee  is  designed  to 
reduce  future  criticism  while  there  is  stiU 
time.  *  s." 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  must  take  steps  to  provide  more 
careful  review  of  the  budgetary  process, 
and  take  the  wraps  off  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  if  we  are  serious  about 
maintaining  congressional  prerogatives 
and  achieving  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea.'--- 
ury,  Robert  Ash  Wallace,  while  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  wrote  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  206  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  pro- 
viding for  expenditures  analyses  to  be 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  represent  solid  progress.  This 
section  has  not  been  utilized  by  the  Con- 
gres.'s  since  its  enactment.  Mr.  Wallace 
said  that  in  such  implementation  the 
GAO  should  concentrate  on  purely  an- 
alytical and  investigatory  activities  to 
TM'ovide  Coiigress  with  information,  and 
that  the  GAO  should  probably  be  utilized 
ia  the  following  ways: 

First.  Sit  as  observers  durin^;  budg- 
etary proceedings  on  the  formulation  of 
the  budget,  being  permitted  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  receive  information. 

Second.  Study  ju.5tification  sheet.s  for 
agency  money  requests  in*MetaiI. 


Third.  Be  given  the  power,  with'  ade- 
quate safeguards,  of  procuring  informa- 
tion by  subpena  if  otherwise  denied. 

Fourth.  Taking  into  account  the  in- 
formation provided,  study  the  laws  being 
carried  out  in  an  effort  to  compare  goals 
with  operations. 

Fifth.  Become  familiar  enough  with 
the  details  of  lU'Cgrams  to  .discuss  them 
with  Members  of  Congrc^.  Informa- 
tion developed  .should  help  bongres.smen 
to  assess  the  areas  whcrd  more  funds 
than  requested  could  ipore  nearly 
achieve  le^rislativc  goals,  anjd,  also,  areas 
where  reductions  could  b^  made  with 
the  least  damage  to  these  ioals  and  the 
extent  to  v,hich  damage  wC>uld  be  done, 
so  thej-  can  cl(  cide  on  the  iisue  of  effects 
versus  the  defire  for  ecoiioiiy. 

Sixth.  Apixcar  at  committee  hearings 
to  give  testimony,  and  pi-ovitle  competent 
information. 

Seventh.  Fuvnir;h  memoranda  to  indi- 
vidual Alenibers  of  Congrcjs  on  request 
and  di.scu:-s  budgetary  niatt?r.s  with  such 
Members  or  their  staffs  in  person.  This 
would  rtlicve  ATenibers  of  Congress  of 
conii^lcte  dependence  for  iitformation  on 
the  committers  and  the  a^^fncies. 

Eighth.  A  congressional  bud^-'et  office 
in  the  GAO  could  pro\ide  accurate  data 
dm-ing  congressional  hearings,  and  rep- 
resent the  public  interest  rather  than  the 
interests  of  particular  agencies  and  their 
fncnd.s. 

RECOMMENDATION  > 

Iri  my^Jinion,  the  first  step  in  mod- 
ernizing'conn  ressional  control  and  re- 
view over  the  budgetary  prtocess  for  the 
purpo.se  of  achieving  efficieiicy  and  econ- 
omy in  government  would  be  to  provide 
that  the  Director  and  thg  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the'Bud'--et  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Tliie  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ^  much  more 
powerful  th:in  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  this  office  was  crwtcd  by  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Pro(Jedurps  Act  of 
1950.  More  than  one  natitmnl  publica- 
^n  in  recent  months  has  called  atten- 
llbn  to  the  prominent  role  played  by  the 
Budget  Director.  One  Whjte  House  aid 
has  been  reported  as  saying | 

The  Bureau  has  never  been'  stronger  than 
it  is  now.  Other  administratioiis  used  it. 
This  administration  relies  on  iit. 

Another  "White  House  spokesman,  or 
possibly  the  same  one,  waf  reported  by 
another  national  publication  to  have  said 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  "is  like  an  11th  Cabinet  member 
and  except  for  the  men  running  the 
Pentagon.  State,  and  Treasury,  is  prob- 
ably more  important  that  the  others." 
Yet,  the  Budget  Director  may  well  be  the 
only  major  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  responsible  cither  to  an 
electorate  or  to  the  Congress.  The  use- 
fulness of  the  Director  of  tiie  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  the  President  would  no 
more  be  diminished  by  the  r'l^quiremcnt 
of  Senate  confinnation  than  the  value  of 
Cabinet  officials  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials to  the  President  is  diminished  by 
the  present  requirement  of  Senate  con- 
firmation of  them.  I 

Second,  section  201'a>  df  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  p;oviding 
for  the  transmission  to  thfe  Congre.s,s  of 


the  budget,  and  for  the  President's  bud- 
get message,  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  detailed  rei^ort  on  the  work 
and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get including  steps  taken  by  it  to  achieve 
efficiency  and  economy  in  Government 
pursuant  to  section  209  of  such  act,  and 
to  implement  GAO  reports. 

Third,  the  act  creating  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  should  be  amended  to 
establish  a  perma)ient  subcommittee  to 
be  known  as  the  "Joint  Subcommittee 
on  the  Federal  Budget  and  Fiscal  Pol- 
icy."' which  would  reflect  the  composi- 
tioW  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
It  would  be  the  function  of  such  joint 
subcommittee,  as  a  guide  to  the  several 
committees  of  the  Congress  dealing  with 
legislation  relating  to  the  Federal  budg- 
et, first,  to  make  a  continuing  .study  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  fiscal  policy,  in- 
cluding an  examination  of  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
evaluating  budgetai-y  requests  of  the  var- 
ious executive  department^  and  agen- 
cies; second,  to  study  and  recommend 
ways  and  means  of  in-omoting  and 
acliieving  efficiency  and  economy  in  gov- 
cmment,  such  study  to  include  (a)  re- 
ports made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  lb)  a  review  of  any  report,  or 
part  thereof,  of  the  rcstilts  of  any  study 
made  by"  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  un- 
der section  209  of  tlie  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President;  and. 
third,  from  time  to  time  to  make  such 
reports  aiid  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

Fourth,  section  207  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  shotild  be 
amended  by  adding  a  requirement  that 
in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  consult  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  ways  and  means  of 
implementing  GAO  reports,  and  .shall 
transmit  to  the  appropriations  and  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  Congress  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved <Ai  a  copy  of  the  comment  on 
any  GAO  report  made  by  the  head  of  a 
Federal  department  or  agency  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  'Bi  a  rei^ort 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  implementing  such  GAO 
report. 

The  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  recently 
stated  that: 

We  are,  however,  in  wholehearted  support 
of  the  view  that  the  head  of  each  .igency 
should  provide  for  systematic  and  prompt 
consideration  of  all  GAO  reports  on  the  work 
of  his  agency:  that  the  President  is  entitled 
to  assurance  that  all  such  reports  are  given 
careful  attention  at  a  level  of  atitliority 
within  the  agency  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  audit  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions; and  that  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  are  entitled  to  receive  agency 
reports  on  foHov.-up  action.s  if  they  so  desire. 

Fifth,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  should  be 
amended  to  require  the  standing  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well 
as  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, to  review  and  report  to  their  re- 
.spoctive  Hou.ses  as  soon  as  practicable 
their  recommendations  regarding  each 
GAO  report  received.  Tliis  would  go  be- 
yond the  present  practice  in  which  the 


qpTiate  and  House  rules  merely  suggest 
that  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees submit  such  recommendations  to 
their  re'-'pectivc  Houses  as  they  deem  nec- 
essary or  desirable,  and'\vould  provide 
^{.^g'jprrislative  committees  with  a  basis 
fov  further  legislative  action  in  the  fields 
within  their  jurisdiction  wmch  are  cov- 
ered by  the  GAO  reports.  "  In  no  way 
would  such  a  rules  change  ("dminish  the 
present  authority  of  thc.House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions    It  would,  however,  provide  ?•"  OP" 
porttmity  for  the  questions  of  lcgislat?r»^ 
intent  often  raised  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  be  presented   consid- 
ered   and    settled    in    the    appropriate 
foruin  where  legislative  action  alone  can 
be  taken;  that  I.s.  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittses  which  had  original,  jurisdiction 
ov^r  the  program  involved. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1,'t'ne  ranking  mi- 
nority mcm.ber  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Way.s  and  ATeans 
Committee,  has  iohied  me  in  introducing 
identical  bills.  K.R.  8725,  and  H  R.  8755, 
to  carry  out  the^^c  five  recommendations. 

Sixtli.  there  is  an  additional  proposal 
\vhich  I   have   been   con.nideving.     The 
Comptroller  General,  in  his  1933  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Govcnuncnt  Operations,  said: 

It  13  surprising  and  unfortunate  that  an 
or5.-in;z  iiion  such  as  ours  does  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  budget  Justific.Uion  untU  after 
tlie  ap.irupriation  bills  have  been  passed. 

Such  a  situation  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  the  Comptroller  General  to  advise 
congressional  committees  and  individual 
Members  of  Congress  on  budget  requests 
in  light  of  its  studies.  To  some  extent, 
this  problem  is  met  by  requiring  the  Bu- 
reau 0f  the  Budget  to  consult  with  the 
Comptroller  General  on  specific  reports, 
as  I  have  already  suggested.  However, 
I  have  written  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral asking  for  his  views  on  this  language 
and  any  additional  suggestions  he  may 
have  for  legislation  covering  the  problem 
he  has  raised. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  simply  note  in  conclusion  that 
these  recommendations,  while  new.  are 
not  bold  or  startling.  They  are.  rather, 
commonscnso  minimum  steins  on  which 
v.e  can  build  as  experience  with  them 
dictates,  Tliey  maintain,  enhance,  and 
build  on.  rather  than  undo,  the  reforms 
In  the  budgetary  process  launched  by  tlie 
Taft  Commission  on  E,T:cioncy  pnd  Econ- 
omy in  1912,  the  President's  Cnm.mittee 
on  AdmiiM-trative  Management' in  1037. 
and  the  Hoover  Commission,  rclornis 
which  were  enlarged  upon  and  perfected 
by  the  Congress  itself  in  such  important 
measures  as  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.  and  the  Budg£:  and  Ac- 
counting Procedurts  Act  of  1950.  Fur- 
thcimnre.  they  avoid  the  pitfall  v.hich 
has  plagued  S.  2  and  its  antecedent 
measures,  since  they  are  not  concerned 
with  p.articular  items  in  the  budget  prior 
to  action  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
ters 'ji  the  House  and  .Senate. 

Adoption  cf  my  i^roposals  will  forcc- 

fihly  reiteralc  tlic  intent  of  the  Congress 

to  super^'ise  and  acl^ieve  cflicicncy  and 

economy  in  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
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pressed  in  its  previous  enactments  to 
imi^rove  the  budgetary  process,  and  pro- 
\ide  powerful  new  tools  for  this  purpose. 
We  must  not  be  misled  to  believe  that 
simi^ly  setting  a  limit  of  $100  billion  on 
the  Federal  budget  is  enough,  and  that 
we  can  safely  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling  is  i:iching  upv.ard 
to  th.e  half  trillion  dollar  mark.  Nor 
must  \\e  forget  that  while  v.ars  are  Vv'on 


on  the  battlenelds  peace  c.Tn  only  be 
maintained  by  wise,  generous,  and  pru- 
dent governments. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  bill  wliich  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.=;ouri  IMr.  Curtis!  has  cosponr;ortd. 
I  al5o  include  the  well-knov.n  article  by 
Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  entitled  'How 
riuch  Should  Government  Do?": 

n.n.  S723 
A  bill  to  modernize  congressional  control  and 
rev.ew  over  the  budgetary  process  for  tlie 
purpose  of  aciiieving  cflicicncy  and  econo- 
my in  the  Fctieral  Government,  to  provide 
th.;t  Uie  Director  and  the  D-puty  Director 
ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
iiciit   of   the   Senate,   to   cilablish    a   Joint 
Subcommittee     on     the     Federal     Budget 
and    Fiscal    Policy    in    the    Joint   Economic 
Committee,   and  "to   strcngthc-a  the   func- 
tions of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Be  jf  cnr.cted  bv  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
ncprescntttiircs    of     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assemblrd.  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  16  of  the  Budget  .ind 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1050  creating 
the  Burc.iu  of  the  Budget  (31  U.S.C.  16)   is 
hereby  amended  by  inierting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  •'.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget 
:ind  Accounting  Act.  1921.  providing  for  the 
tran.^.mission  to  the  Ccngrc-s  of  the  budget 
i31  T7.S.C.  11(a)  ),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•and"  at  the  end  of  paragr.tph  ( 10) ;  by  stri'ic- 
i,ig  out  the  prriod  at  the  end  of  pur.igraph 
(11)  and  insert in<:  in  lieu  t;:creof  ";  and"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ir.g  new  paragraph: 

'••(12)  work  and  acti\ities  cf  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  mcluding  a  det.'ilcd  report  on 
the  stcps^taken  by  it  to  achieve  ctriciency  and 
economy  in  Government  and  to  implement 
reports    made   by    the    General    Accounting 

Office." 

(b)  Section  207  of  the  Buc'get  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (:31  U.S.C.  16)  is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  111*  preparation  of  the 
budget  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  sh.Tll  consult  with  the  Comptroller 
General  cf  the  United  St.ttes  with  rc-pect  to 
ways  and  means  of  imp^«cmenting  propo.-als 
and  recommendations  made  by  tlie  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Congress  to  achieve 
rzre.iljr  economy  or  efTiciency  in  public  ex- 
penditures. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall,  in  addition,  transmit  to  the 
appropriations  and  legislative  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre.sent.';tives 
h.iving  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
involved  (Da  copy  of  the  comment  on  any 
General  Accounting  Office  report  m.adc  by 
t:ie  head  of  the  department  or  agency  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  togctlM-r  with  (2)  a 
report  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
\.he  Budget  in  implementing  such  General 
Accounting  Office  report." 

.Sec.  3.  Seel  ion  5  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  l'.»4G  e;,tabUshing  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee (15  U.S.C.  1024)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows: 

"(P)  There  is  hereby  csta'oli.shed  in  tlie 
Joint  Economic  Committee  a  perni..nent  sub- 


r  ^mniit'.cs  to  be  known  as  the  'Joint  .Sub- 
c;^:nmittee  on  the  Federal  Budget  and  Fi&cal 
rohcV,  the  me:iibersh:p  of  which  shail  reflect 
I'.c  c"oi-npo:=;t'fOn  of  the  Joint  Economic  C.om- 
iviittce.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  such  joint 
:-  .ibrommittee,  as  a  guide  to  the  several  corn- 
n.ttees  of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legis'.a- 
•..u.i  relating  to. the  Fcde-rl  bud.-e: — 

"(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  fiscl  policy  incU'.ding 
:,n  c--:amin:it:on  cf  the  criteria  ii';e-J  by  th? 
Bureau  of  the  Bridget  in  evaluating  budg- 
etary requests  of  the  various  e:-:ecutive  de- 
p.iriments  and  agencies; 

"1 2)  to  studv  and  recommend  wr^ys  and. 
nic  ins  of  promoting  and  rcnievlng  eiTioiei-cy 
r;:id  economy  in  Gcvcrnnient  wiiich  study 
siiall  include"  (A)  reports  m.ide  by  the  Gen- 
cril  Accounting  Office,  (B)  a  review  of  any 
rt  ;3ort,  or  part  tiierecf.  of  t".ic  result.-  of  any 


;  tudy  made  by  tlue  Bureau  of  the  B'adget 
under  secUou"203  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  <31  U.S.C.  18),  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President; 
and 

"(3)  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  re- 
ports a:id  re"oniniei'.d.;tio:is  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Kep:esentatlves  .as  it  deems 
r.dvjsa'ole."' 

Sec.  4,.  (a)  Tr.e  provisions  of  this  section 
ivre  enscted  by  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  excrcicc  of  the  rulc-m.-tking  power  1 
of  the  Sen.ate  and  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  surh  they  shall  be 
ciinsidcred  as  pnrt  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
rerpoctivcly;  and  such  rules  shall  supersede 
ot'ncr  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  rerogviitlon  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  fr^r  as  relating  to  the  procedure  i3i 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  s.ime  m.'^n- 
ner  and  to  the  s:,me  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  ot'ner  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)(1)  Clavse  8(c)(1)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
ain^ndcd  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"United  States"  the  following:  "relating  to 
m:.tters  within  the  .iurisdiction  of  the  com- 
ir.ittee^',  and  by  striking  out  •'such  recom- 
mendations to  the  I'ouse  as  it  deems  neccs- 
.-ary  or  desir.ible  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
jert  matter  of  such  reports"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  recommerjdation  to  the  House 
in  connection  with  each  such  report  received 
by  the  committee.  A  recomniendatibn  In 
connection  with  such  a  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable 
dtning  the  Congress  in  which  such  report 
was  received." 

(2)  Clause  (j)(2)(A)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
RtUes  of  tiic  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting 
in.niiediatcly  after  "United  States"  the  fol- 
lowing: ••relating  to  matters  within  the 
jari5d;ction  of  the  committee",  and  by  strik- 
ing Qvit  "such  recommendations  to  tiic  Sen- 
ate as  it  dtems  necessary  or  desirable  in 
connec  tion  with  the  subject  matter  of  such 
reports"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  in  conncc- 
'tion  Willi  each  si:ch  report  received  by  the 
committee.  A  recommendation  in  connec- 
tion witii  such  a  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  practic.-.blo  during 
the  Congress,  in  which  such  report  w;is 
received, 

(Ci  (1)  Rv.lc  XI  of  tlic  Rules  of  tlie  Houc-e 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"31.  Each  standing  committee  of  the. 
House  shall  have  the'duty  of  receiving  and 
considering  ail  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction  and  of  submit- 
img  a  recommcndaticn  to  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  m -.tter  of  each  such 
report  received  by  tiie  committee.  A  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  such  a  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
practicable  durinij  the  Con^rc^:s  in  wlvich 
such  report  w.as  received." 
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(2)  Rule  XXV  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"6.  E.ich  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  have  the  duty  of  receiving  and  con- 
sidering all  reports  of  the  Compirolicr  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales  relating  to  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction  and  of  submit- 
ting a  recommendation  to  thp  Senate  in 
coiiuectiou  with  the  subject  matter  of  each 
such  report  received  by  the  committee.  A 
reconuiiendatio!!  in  connection  with  such  a 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as 
sij.oa  as  practicable  during  the  Congress  in 
which  such  report  was  received." 


lives  in  their  thinking  r'bom  public  budgets, 
there  is  a  closely  symmetrical  etror  that  often 
appears  on  tlie  liberal  side,  itliis  Is  the  con- 
fusiou  of  proiligacy  with  pro(;rcss — the  dis- 
position to  look  with  favor  c  n  an  increase 
'in  tota4  public  spending  Just  t  ccause  it  is  an 
increase.  Th(s  preference  for  :ising  e.xpendi- 
ttircs  rests  on  two  conviction- — the  convic- 


tion that  rising  eKucnditures 


are  needed  to 


[From  the  Saturday  Review,  January  9,  IC'CS) 

How  MrcH  Should  Govep.n.ment  Do? 

I  By  Kerniit  Cordon) 

In  a  community  where  I  once  liveil.  there 
Was  a  civic  association  dedicated  to  the  eco- 
nomic;;! conduct  of  the  Inrn  government. 
Since  I  shared  this  interest.  I  undertilbk  to 
look  into  the  policiea  of  the  association  in- 
order  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  should  join.^ 

I  never  did  become*  a  member,  for  I  dis- 
covered thr.t  the  association  had  a  view  of  the 
meaning  of  economy  that  I  could  not  acco'pt. 
The  association  had  a  simple,  onc-plank  pro- 
grr.m — opposition  to  any  proposals  for  new 
prosrams  that  cost  moi-.e».  '  I  fot^nd  no  evi- 
dence that  the  group  had  any  interest  in 
looking  critically  at  the  usefulness  of  ongoing 
programs,  or  weighing  the  prospective  bene- 
fits of  new  propasals  ag.'inst  the  realized 
benefits  of  old  programs,  or  searching  for'  ■ 
ways  to  cut  the  costs  of  gTjvernrncntal  activ- 
ities without  redticing  tlieir  benefits.  Just  ■ 
a    single   objective — oppose   au.ything   new. 

I  remember  thinking  at  tiie  time  how  great 
a  distortion  of  tlie  moaning  of  economy  this 
view  convej-ed.  But  I  later  discovered  that 
Edmund  Burke  fretted  about  the  same  ques- 
tion two  centuries  ago.  '"Economy,"  said 
Burke,  'is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  con- 
sists not  in  saving  but  in  selection  *  *  *. 
Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no  ia- 
gacity.  no  powers  of  combination,  no  com- 
parison, no  judsment." 

My  friends  in  the  civic  association  were 
praczictng/parsimony  under  the  guise  of 
economy.  I  If  there  is  a  common  conservative 
error  in  tlie  way  the  citizen  looks  at  public 
budgeting^  this  is  probr-bly  it.  For  par- 
sm'ior.yfis  hot  only  dis^ingtiishablo  from 
econoiiny — it  is  often  the  enemy  of  economy. 
To  ri^ept  the  status  quo  of  government  pro- 
grarfs  while  opposing  innovation  Is  to  run 
the  risk  of  spending  money  on  objects  of 
lesser  urgency  while  denying  recogiiition  to 
more  compelling  needs.  And  this,  of  course, 
is  the  very  opposite  of  economy.  It  is  waste. 
The  pa*h  of  parsimony  often  leads  to  a 
narrow  preoccupation  with  a  single  measure 
fof  the  soundness  of  government  finance — the 
total  size  of  the  pu.talic  budget.  If  the 
budget  does  not  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  it  is  thought  on  thra  groinid  alonc_ 
'  to  be  a  good  budget.  But  this  is  clearly  an 
imperfect  test.  A  b;idget  unchanged  in  total 
size  from  the  year  before  may  constitute 
simply  a  timid  extension  of  established  pro- 
grams, however  questionable  some  of  them 
may  be,  or  it  may  reflect  a  searching  effort 
to  expand  here  and  contract  there  in  order 
to  increase  the  benefits  flowing  from  a  given 
amount  of  expenditure. 

This  is  what  President  Johnrion  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  in  his'  budget  message 
Iri.st  January: 

"An  austere  budget  need  not  be  and  shotild 
not  be  a  standstill  liudget.  When  budgetary 
'csi^ralnt  lead.';  the  Government  to  ttirn  its 
back  on  new-  needs  and  iiew  problems,  econ- 
omy becomes  but  a.nothcr  word  for  stagna- 
tion. But  when  vigorous  pruning  of  old 
programs  and  prncedurcs  relea.ses  the  funds 
to  meet,  new  challenges  and  opportunities, 
economy  becomes  the  companion  of 
progress." 

If  tiie  confi'-;  .n  fjf  parsimony  with  econ- 
omy is  the  error  tViat  often  cii'.rrlps  conserva- 
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As  to  the  f-econd  of  these 
of  public  sector  exj^ansion  sobn  make  clear 
tliat  they  are  talking  itet  abot  t  expansion  of 
our  programs  for  defense,  s  >ace, 
agriculture,  or  interest  on  the 


rates. 
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cent     of     the     adm:nistrati\e 
rather  about  our  programs  in 
lion,    welfare,    houshng   and 
mass  transportation,  air  nnd  \4a 
area  development,  and  related 

Certainly,  then,  however 
argtiment  for  increased  speeding  in  this 
lim'ted  sector,  it  is  hardly  a  logical  basis  for 
fa.voring  increased  total  spcr  ding  on 
ciple.  The  case  for  an  inc  ease 
spending  must  rest  oh  judcme  its  concerning 
all  major  programs  in  the  bud  ;et,  not  merely 
on  judgments  concerning  one 
•  j^.ir,5imony  and  protiigacy  a  'e  false  guides 
tb  policy  for  exactly  the  sam  ■  reason:  both 
deny  the  necessity  for  choice.  Neitiier,.  in 
Burke's  words,  requires  provi<  ence,  sag.acity 


3r      judgment. 


Cf>inbination.      comparison. 

Neither  faces  up  to  tlie  budgetary  challenge 

of  the  19G0's. 

The  necessity  for  clioice — Ici-  a  reexamina- 
tfon  of  the  premises  of  existin  ;  programs,  for 
a  weighing  of  alternatives — is  always  an  im- 
perative of  responsible  budge  tmaking.    But 


mperative  has 

budget,  many 
Df  the  highest 
We  need  more 


we  live  in  a  time  when  this 
taken  on  a  special  urgency. 

New  claims  on  tlie  Federal 
of  them  bearing  credentials 
merit,  pre.ss  in  on  every  side, 
education  and  better  educalion.  from  the 
primary  grades  througlf  the  graduate  and 
profc.s.iional  schools.  We  sho  ild  expand  cur 
job  training  and  retraining  ;  )rograms,  both 
for  the  unskilled  and  for  the  ;e  whose  skills 
are  obsolete.  We  niust  inteni 
poverty.  We  need  irnproved 
ation  facilities,  eflicient  urbin  ma.ss  trans 


portation,  and  better  ment.t 


ties.    We  need  to  bring  the  b(  nelits  of  mtdi 


cal  research  discoveri^'s  to  mo  e 
qitickly.  We  shotild  step  up  < 
air   and   water    pollution. 

The.se  and  other  demnnd.s|-new,  compel- 
ling, and  costly — make  it  dc  ubly  necessary 
tlial  we  look- carefully  at  thc| 
have  already   found   a   place 
btidget.     They   are    not   Eusi*ct   simply   be- 
cause they  are  there;  btit  neither  does  their 
long    tenure    exempt    them 
scrutiny   to  deterniihe  whetl 
and  size  arc  appropriate. 

The  problems  of  adaptiifc 
grams  to  social  change  are  c  iffictilt  even  in 
the  most  favorable  circtuistances.  But 
when  social  change  proceeds 
has  in  recent  j'ears,  the  difn<Ailties  are  com- 
pfjunded.  Let  me  try  to  illus  trate  the  prob- 
lems of  adaptation  by  dra.wii  f 


of  unusual  difliculty— farm  policy  and  water 


resources  policy.     These  are 


tive;  others  could  readily  be  fitcd. 

We   are  currently   spendin 
billion    and    .54    billion    for    f; 
programs.     The  rationale  for 
come  stipports  has  changed 
the  years.     In  the  1930's,  f.uin  income  sup- 
ports  were    basically    a   relic  [    ni^'asure    dc 
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signed  to  prevent  the  literal  collapse  of  the 
f:u-m  economy.  During  the  Second  World 
War  and  to  a  lesser  extent  during  the  Korean 
war,  income  supports  wore  a  stimulus  fo' 
needed  production  increases.  Since  then 
supports  have  been  used  primarily  to  coun- 
teract the  price-  and  income-deprcssin''  ef- 
fects of  the  increase  in  farm  productivitv. 

The  revolution  of  the  past  several  dec  ides 
in  farm  technology  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  revolution  in  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  farming  industry.  In  1963 
there  were  3.500,000  farms.  The  1  million 
farnis  with  cash  receipts  of  over  SIO.OOD 
accounted  for  only  27  percent  of  the  number 
of  farms  bttt  for  almost  80  percent  of  the 
of  ,farm  prodticts.  These  1  millio:' 
s  could  produce  all  of  the  Nation's 
farm  needs,  inclticjing  our  large  commercial 
exports.  Taking  into  accovmt  earnings  from 
off-farm  work,  the  1963  average  income  of 
these  1  million  relatively  successful  farm- 
ers was  over  .$9,500,  up  13  percent  from  4 
years  ago.  These  1  million  farmers  earn 
average  rates  of  rcttirn  on  tlieir  capital  in- 
vestments and  labor  almost  equal  to  th; 
corresponding  averages  in  the  nonfarm 
economy. 

Our  f.irm  income  supports  basically  op- 
erate through  the  price  support  technique— 
although  in  recent  years  sotne  direct  income 
payments  have  crept  into  the  system.  Th:s 
implies  tliat  the  distribtition  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  assistance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  rotighly  the  same  as  the 
distribution  of  cash  receipts.  On  this  basis, 
about  80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to  the 
1  miilion  farmers  wliose  average  income  ex- 
ceeds $9,500.  Tlie  other  20  perceitt  of  as.^ist- 
ance  is  spread  thinly  among  the  remaining 
2,500,000  farmers. 

These  figtires  highlight  the  dramatic  im- 
pact of  changing  farm  technology  on  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs.  The  farms  that 
produce  most  of  the  Nation's  iood  and  fiber 
no  longer  fall  into  the  lowest  one-third  cf 
the  Nations  income  distribution.  Met  are 
sticcessful  btisine^s  firms.  Their  continued 
success  is  of  cour.sc  not  independent  of  Gov- 
ernment commodity  programs,  whose  elim- 
ination would  cause  a  sliarp  fall  in  the  in- 
come of  all  farmers.  But  these  programs  are 
no  longer  a  means  of  distribtiting  income 
to  the  neediest  groups  in  otir  population; 
they  ttre  not  welfare  programs.  From  a  wel- 
fare standpoint,  the  chief  claimants  to 
assistance  are  tlic  2.5  million  farmers  who 
do  not  now  and  cannot  in  the  future  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  successful  commercial 
farms.  Yet  their  needs  cannot  be  met 
through  farm  com.modity  programs.  Rather, 
they  require  assistance  in  the  p;iinful  tran- 
sition to  nonfarm  jobs,  to  which  most  of 
them  or  their  children  will  certainly  have 
to  move. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  our  current  pro- 
grams and  attitudes  are.  .at  least  in  part, 
taa.scd  upon  conditions  that  m  longer  exi-=t. 
In  the  interest  of  both  the  farmer  and  the" 
Nation  at  large,  we  need  to  reexamine  tbe 
hidden  premises  of  otir  current  policies  nv.tl 
shape  them  anew,  in  closer  corre'-pondcnce 
to  the  facts  of  today's  world. 

Federal  expenditures  on  water  rcsfHtice,' 
and  related  nctivitie.s,  for  exnmple,  current- 
ly amount  to  abotit  .$1.5  billion  per  year  and 
are  rising  at  some  3  to  4  percent  annually. 
These  projects  serve  five  major  purposes:  ir- 
rigation, flood  control,  navigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  recreation— and  in  many 
cases  one  project  -serves  two  or  more  of 
these  purposes, 

The<^c  outlays  consMtttte  national  invest- 
mont  in  productive  facilities.  They  hnvf 
played  a  msjor  role  in  our  national  growil'.. 
and  many  regions  of  the  country  owe  much 
of  their  current  prosperitx  to  past  national 
investment  in  water  resource.'.  Here,  tO(.v 
howexer.  our  current  iMlicies  and  practice.- 
are  navily  based  upon  objectives  and  con- 
ct-nta    Ihrl    have    been    ovrrrun    by    c. '•;'<:- 
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-niis  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  we  arc 
snenUing  too  much  in  thLs  area,  but  we  m.ay 
weU  be  spending  too  much  on  some  aspec  s 
^f  water  resources  development  ar,d  too  lit- 
tle on  others.     Let  me  illustrate  with  a  few 

The    Nition's    raclamation    program    dates 
from   the   Reclamation    Act   of    1902.     Since 
then  the  total  value  of  projects  authorized 
his  been  S9.8  billion.     Of  this  amount,  about 
«  billion  has  been  spe:it;   annual  expendi- 
tures are  now  riinnlng  at  about  $325  million. 
Reclamation  investment  is  principally  ir- 
risation  investment.     Of  the  S9.8  billion  au- 
thorized   for    the    progra.m    to    date,    some 
S5  7  billion  has  been  or  w:ll  be  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation.   Under    the    reclamation    program 
the  prices  charged   for  irrigation   water   are 
heavily    subsidized.     The    $5.7    billion    cost 
bears  no  interest,  and  of  this  $5.7  billion  only 
--a" billion  will  be  repaid  by  irrig.itiou  water 
users      For  projects   that    Congress   is   likely 
'O  be  considering  next  year,  the  typical  in- 
vestment costs  for  irrigation  will  range  be- 
tween  $500    nnd    $1,500    an    acre,    most    of 
which  will  not  be  recovered  ih   the  price  of 
irrigated  witter. 

Reclamation  law  was  designed  primarily 
to  help  develop  the  West  by  irrigating  arid 
lands.  Tlie  program  was  Initiated  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  sought  to  encourage  family 
farm  settlement  on  public  lands  in  the  West. 
Over  one-fourth  of  the  irrigated  lands  in  the 
West  v^'^^s  developed  under  this  ijro-ram,  and 
about  5  percent  of  total  U.S.  auricultural  pro- 
duction takes  place  on  reclamation  Irrigated 
land. 

Tvi-o  major  and  closely  related  knids  of 
economic  change  have  occurred  during  re- 
cent decades  to  raise  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  adapt  the  reclamation  program  to 
new  needs.  Tlic  first,  and  mo.'t  obvious,  is 
the  problem  of  surplus  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Our  farm  commodity  programs, 
throueh  acreage  controls,  ma.rketing  quotas, 
and  diversion  payments,  seek  to  limit  agricul- 
tural production.  But  subsidized  irrigation 
tends  to  increase  production.  In  most  cases, 
but  not  all.  the  crops  irrigated  are  :iot  the 
s.ime  crops  as  those  subject  to  production 
limitations.  But  through  the  complex  chain 
of  market  and  producer  substitution,  in- 
creased production  of  one  crop  tends  to  ag- 
gravate the  stirplus  situation  of  other  cro]  s. 
These  f.icts  do  not  imply  that  irrigation 
Investment  is  per  se  undesirable.  Though 
we  are  limiting  total  agricultural  production, 
there  is  still  room  fcr  a  shift,  within  the 
total,  from  less  emcicni  to  more  cfTiciont  areas 
Of  production.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that 
irrigation  policy  must  be  ba':ed  upon  an 
iiitegrated  appro.ach  that  Icoks  at  the  most 
desirable  locational  pattern  of  agricultural 
production. 

A  second  major  set  of  economic  changes 
arises  out  of  the  growing  need  for  wat«r  for 
municipal  and  industri.il  uses.  Tlie  urbani- 
zttion  and  industrialization  of  America — in 
the  new  West  as  well  f.s  in  the  older  eastern 
seaboard  and  Middle  West— has  dramatically 
iiure.ised  the  demand  lor  urban  water. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Nation— particularly 
the  Southwest— water  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly scarce  resource.  Now.  if  there  is 
any  one  principle  of  economics  that  econo- 
mist.s  of  every  persuasion  would  accept,  it  Is 
that  the  price  system  is  an  exceptionally  use- 
ful mechanism  both  for  conserving  a  scarce 
resource  and  for  allocating  it  to  tiscs  with  the 
greatest  value.  But  we  rely  too  little  on 
this  m.cchanism  in  considering  the  water 
problems  of  the  Nation.  Additional  agricul- 
tural surpluses  have  little  valtie.  "Vet  irriga- 
tion water  for  agricultural  pinposes  is  priced 
far  below  co.st.  Added  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  uses  makes  a  major  contribu- 
' im  to  the  burgeoning  urban  economies  of 
the  West.  But  projects  designed  to  add  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  often  receive 
less  attention  and.  unlike  those  for  irrigation 
water,  are  jiriced  to  recover  full  costs.  Tlie 
city  of  Los  An^,cles  currently  pays  $20  per 


acre-foot  for  water  from  Boufhcr  Dam  and 
will  soon  be  paying  $G3  an  acre-foot  for 
w„tcr  brought  do'«n  from  nortliern  Cali- 
fornia. Many  southern  California  irrigators 
])ay  $2.25  per' acre-foot  for  v.atcr  from  Boul- 
der Dam,  and  for  new  Federal  irrigation  water 
will  be  paving  pcrh.ips  $10  per  acr-?-foot. 

".Le  need  is  clear.  I  believe,  to  think 
through  the  implications  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing economy  for  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  our  water  resources  pro;>;ram.  The 
solutions  will  not  be  easy.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  ignore  the  plight  of  the  com- 
mercial farmer  whose  livelihood  depends  up- 
on irrigated  water  and  whose  water  table  is 
f.iUing  year  by  year.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  those  agricultural  communities  whose 
heavy  investment  in  the  land  was  based  uixjii 
continued  a\ailability  of  water  supplies. 
ICcvcrthclesK.  having  said  this,  I  believe  we 
must  take  steps  gradually  to  adapt  this  pro- 
gram, designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  ag;i- 
culttr.al  settlement,  to  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  .rowing  urban  communities  of  our 
N  tion. 

The  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  Ore.U  Soci- 
ciy  rcqtnrcs  that  we  give  equal  attention  to 
the  need  for  innovation  and  the  need  for  re- 
form. The  Great  Society  must  be  an  elTicient 
cocictv.  The  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  heed  the  new  needs  of  an 
evolving  society  ^is  no  greater  than  our  re- 
,":ponsibility  to  assure  that  the  old  programs 
are  using  the  right   number  of   dollars. 

Tlie  task  of  modernizing  the  Federal 
budget  will  not  be  accomplished  in  1  year 
or  4.  It  is  a  continuing  struTile,  for  the 
barriers  are  formidable  and  the  pitfalls 
many.  But  it  is  an  elTort  that  should  com- 
mand the  Ftipport  and  assistance  of  all  who 
choose  economy  over  both  parsimony  and 
profligacy. 


NATIONAL  PERIOD  OF  COMMEMO- 
RATION ON  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DEATHS  OF  MICHAEL  SCHWER- 
NI:R.  ANDREW  GOODMAN.  AND 
JAMES  CHANEY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  uiiaiiimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Lindsay  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ri  CORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
-^'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDf  AY.    Mr,   Speaker,   in  an 
age  compounded  largely  of  indifference, 
isolation,    and    cynicism,    many    young 
Americans  are  without  a  cause. 

They  fail  to  find,  or  neglect  to  pursue, 
an  idea  against  which  they  can  test  their 
capacity  for  selflessness  and  courage. 
It  remains  for  the  few  idealists  in  each 
generation  to  take  up  the  challenges  of 
their  world  and  to  fulfill  their  own  hves 
in  the  service  of  others  who  may  be  less 
strong,  less  fortunate.  It  has  been  this 
remarkable  minority,  more  often  abused 
than  admired,  which  has  long  replenished 
the  social  consciousness  of  America. 

Tliree  such  younsr  Americans  were 
Michael  Schwciner,  Andrew  Goodman, 
and  James  CJiancy,  The  course  they 
followed  in  their  allegiance  to  an  idea  led 
to  their  do^thslin  Missisi^ippi.  That  idea 
is  that  all  men  have  certain  rights  that 
cannot  be  usurped  by  other  men  or  their 
institutions:  that  amon?  these  rights  is 
the  freedom  to  register,  to  vote,  and  to 
liarticipate  fully  and  directly  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  government.  The  con- 
cept was  not  diminished  by  the  vicious 


murder  of  these  young  men;  indeed,  it 
w  as  ennobled. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  in 
calling  for  a  ccmmemorative  period  for 
the  week  beginning  June  21.  the  date  the 
young  men  were  killed.  It  is  particularly 
hllins  that  we  do  so,  for  both  Michael 
Schwcrner  and  Andrcv;  Goodman  were 
from  New  York  City. 

I  believe  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
this  commemoration  to  be  that  it  forms 
a  statement  to  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  martyred  men  thai  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  loss,  and  that  their  suffer- 
ing will  be  long  remembered  in  this 
Nation.  • 

The  significancir  of  the  sacrifice  last 
summer.  I  believe,  is  that  it  v.'as  made 
for  everyone  in  this  country,  irrespective 
of  race,  creed,  or  color.  ~  It  forced  upon 
us  the^enewed  recognition  that  evei^one 
is  caught  up  in  man's  enduring  struggle 
for  freedom.  No  one  can  be  a  bystander, 
an  observer,  or  a  witness,  for  to  do  s^  is 
to  relinq'ai.sh  or  ignore  one's  own*iu- 
manity.    It  makes  one  less  a  man. 

The  road  to  freedom  on  which  the 
three  men  trav3]cd  was  for  them  and 
v.ill  be  for  others,  one  marked  by  hard- 
ship and  tragedy.  All  of  us  must  travel 
the  same  thoroughfare,  and  if  we  do  not 
elect  to  drive  we  shall  be  driven. 

New  York  City  is  proud  of  the  memory 
of  Michael  Schwerner  and  Andrew 
Goodman  at  the  same  time  it  shares  the 
grief  that  has  afflicted  their  families.  In 
this  tragedy.  Npj^  Yorkers  and  all  other 
Americans  have  come  to  know  the  good- 
ness in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Good- 
man. Schwenier,  and  Chaney.  and  this 
knowledge  has  enhanced  the  greatness 
of  their  goal. 


FEDERAL  RENT  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  IMr.  Brock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  measures  to  come  from 
the  White  House  planners  in  a  lone  time 
IS  iiow  winding  its  way  through  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  This  is  the  ill-conceived 
program  of  Federal  rent  subsidies  for 
middle-income  families,  authorized  by 
the  administration's  omnibus  housing 
bill.  H.R.  7984. 

Mr.  Ted  Lewis  in  his  column  "Capitol 
Sfaff."  from  the  June  3  Daily  News,  helps 
point  out  the  particularly  valuable  con- 
tribution made  on  this  issue  by  our  dedi- 
cated colleague.  Mr.  Fino.  of  New  York, 
and  other  members  of  the  minority.  In 
an  elTort  to  shed  some  light  on  this  bill. 
I  Include  Mr.  Lewis'  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Capitol  Stvff 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

WASHmcTON.  June  2.— President  Johnson's 
novel  welfare  state  id^  of  Federal  rent  suh- 
sidies  for  lower-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies is  in  considerable  trouble. 

House  Republicans  have  decided  that  the 
rent-supplement  issue  ofTers  them  their  one 
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big  chiince  to  give  Johnson  his  first  legisla- 
tive comeuppance  of».the  session.  They  are 
bankirtg  on  the  support  of  dissident  South- 
ern Democrats.  And  when  the  showdown 
vote  comes  later  this  month,  both  sides  agree, 
victory — or  defeat — wii!  be  by  a  most  slen- 
der margin. 

Tliis  re:-.t-supp:o!-.ieni:  proposal  by  Johii- 
son  never  has  been  described  clearly.  .  So 
mtirh  legislation  has  been  sent  to  Congress 
for  action  that  it  \v.iS'ea,-y  to  overlook  the 
significance  of  his  rent-aid  request. 

The     Presiderit     was     a     little     ambiguous 
noout    details   when    he    s'Hbmitte"9    i  he    ]5ro- , 
posal  to  Congress  in  hi.->  March  message  on 
hoiTsing  legislation. 

At  the  time,  iii  urging  ex:cnsi:?n  of  Gov- 
ernment-assi.sted  hcaismg  and  urban  devel- 
opmor.t  prcgrams.  he  said  it  Eiioukl  include, 
for  the  first  time,  rent-supplcr.-.ent  payments 
to  provide  better  housing' for  families  ui:- 
able  to  afford  it. 

Johnson,  in  his  message,  said  th.it.  in  his 
opinion,  "the  most  crucial  new  instrument 
in  our  e.Tgrt  to  improve  Lhe  American  city 
is  The  rent  supplement." 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Ccm- 
mittee.  in  favorably  reporting  the  omnibus 
housing- bill  with  its  rent-supplement  pro- 
vision, voted  along  party  lines.  The  eight 
Republicans,  headed  by  Representative  P.vtjl 
FiN-o.  o;  New  Y-.^rk,  liled  a  stinging  minority 
repor:.  It  is  this  GOP  report  That  reveals — 
even  in  occasionally  exaggerated  form — why 
the  rent  proposal   is  so  controversial. 

.ALLOWS    VVEAVFP.    TO    .SET    CEILINGS 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  Housmg 
Administrator  Robert  C.  Weaver  would  gain 
the  authority  to  set  inconie  ceilings  on  those 
families. to  be  aided  by  rent  subsidies. 

And    it    discloses    that    Weaver's    ceilings 
generally  would  cover  moderate-income  fami-  i 
lies  as  well  as  lower.    In  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, the  ceiling  as  projected,  would  be  S-H.9Q0. 
and  in  Newark,  $8,750. 

Families  in  that  cover.iae  area  would  get 
rent  subsidies  if  the  aid  was  necessary  to 
give  them  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hoiisinz. 
They  wou'.d  be  required  to  pay  out  of  their 
own  pockets' rent  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
monthly  i::iccme.  Tiie  Government  would 
kick  in  the  rest. 

The  Federal  rrr.'-stipplement  payments 
wotild  be  made  to  the  private  i:ionproht  cor- 
porations that  are  supposed  -to  supply  the 
proper  new^  housing  developments.  Thus, 
the  owner  would  get  "lair  market  rental"  for 
the  unK  a  family  occupies. 

The  Democratic  committee  report  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  such  Federal  rent 
aid  would  be  $50  million  the  first  vear. 
increasing  ?50' million  e-ich  year  there.ifter. 
On  this  basis,  the  Fino  GOP  report  calcu- 
lated that  if  the  program'  got  through  Cg.j.a- 
gress,  'the  total  cost  would  be  $8  billion, 
projected  into  tiie  year  2008. 

CO?    .^SKS.    EVT    NO    0:,-E    ANSWERS 

The  Fino  reports  asks  m.any  questions  that 
the  majority  report  fails  to  answer.  For 
example.  Fino  says  the  formula  for  rent  aid 
"kills  the  incentive  of  tlie  Anierican  family 
to  Improve  its  living  acconimijdations  by  its 
own  elTorts." 

He  and  his  fellow  committee  Republicans 
point  out  that  a  family  with  S3.000-a-year 
income — ^250  a  month — could  live  in  a  SIOO- 
a-nionth  apurtment  and  pay  rent  of -only 
S62,50  monthly  <one  fo*irth  of  ixicome) .  But 
If  the  same  family's  incom.e  increased  to  S400 
a  month,  it  would  have  to  pay  the  full  niar- 
ke".  rent  of  SIDO  a  month. 

"In  other  words."  says  the*  GOP  report. 
"the  family  with  S250-a-month  incon-ie  has 
no  iitcentive  to  improve  its  living  accommo- 
dations by  increasing  its  earnings  to  enable 
It  To  rent  better  accommod;itions.  It  can 
live  in  the  same  accomm.odations  wit'n  ■S250- 
a-month  incom.e  as  it  could  if  it  incr^a^ed 
its  income  to  $400  a  month." 
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The  Republican  critics  are'  also  worried 
about  "economic  integratioti."  Tliis  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  in  the  proposed  new 
hotising  developments  there  would  toe  some 
families  paying  their  own  rtnt  and  others 
having  Uncle  Sam's  assistance. 

"We  oppose  the  view."  sajs  the  GOP  re- 
port, "of  tliosc  wlio  would  more  the  $2.000-a- 
year  family  in  the  apartment  next  door  to 
the  $,5.0o6-a-yer.r  tenant  md  into  the 
$15.000-a-year  neighborhood  solely  through 
rent  sub.^idies. 

.\ND    SO    THE    CONTROVERi   Y    CROWS 

'  "Morcovfr.  we  seriously  qii  pstion  whether 
the  man  paying  S150  a  mont  i  for  an  apart- 
ment would  understand  wh]  his  next-door 
neighbor  shotild  recei\«e  equ.t  value  for  half 
;i'»c  rent." 

These  arguments  only  go  to  show'  how- 
controversial  is  tlie  isstie  tha;  is  about  to  be 
fought  out  in  the  House— -y  hcl her  or  not 
the  Rcfubhcaiis  are  right  wh  >n  they  say  the 
whole  rental  subsidy  progran  "is  the  way  of 
tlie  socialistic  state.-" 

Johnson  rent-aid  support ei  5  in  the  House, 
led  by  Chairman  Weight  P.\t  .i.an.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  of  the  Banking  Conmittee,  think 
the  plan  is  the  only  one  U  asible  to  meet 
the  substandard  housing  pre  blem. 

P.\TMAN  estimates  that  the:  e  are  8  million 
American  families  who  live  n  stibstaudard 
housing.  Many  of  these  are  within  the  in- 
come r:.nge  in  which  they  are  unable  to 
a.Tord  decent  housing.  There  fore,  they  m.u.st 
h.ive  rent  assistance. 

As  for  the  "across-the-boai  i  economic  in- 
tegration" that  Banking  Com  iiittee  Reptibli- 
cans  are  disturbed  abotit.  tleir  Democratic 
colleagues  consider  it  a  mos<  sound  idea  to 
mix  the  underprivileged  witli  the  privileged. 
The  argument  is  that  it  givi  s  an  incentive 
to  the  "ormer  for  improving  1  is  lot  and  edu- 
cates the  latter  on  iiow,  the  c  ther  half  lives. 


TROOP  12.  S.AN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
AREA  COUNCIL.  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA.  CELEBRATrS  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.'-k  unaniinou.s  con.seni  tl  at  the  gentle 


M.\illi.'\rd1 
at   this  point 


mail    from   California    1 1^' 

may  extend  his  remarks 

in   the  Record  and  inclule  extraneous 

niaftcr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlifci  e  objection 
to  the  lecucst  of  ihc  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.    MAILLIARD.     Mr. 
June  25.  26,  and  27.  troop 


Franci.sco  Bay  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts 


of  America,  will  cele'orate 

niversary 

aAi  is  composed   of  boys 

parenta'-e.      The    unit    is 

younrrcr  than  the  scoutin" 


the  United  States,    Since  i :  is  one  of  the 


few     units    celebrating    33 
years.  I  .should  like  to  call 
tion  of  my  cblleaciucs  th?  facts  of  its 
humble    beginning    and    .Qreat    achieve- 
ment.'^.   The  story  of  the  bj  c 


Speaker,    on 
12  of  the  San 


its  50th  an- 

Troop  12  was  jac.gun  in  1915 

of  Japanese 

but    5    years 

movement  in 


continuous 
to  the  atten- 


ckground  and 


history  of  Troop  12  follow^: 

One  day  in  late  1913  a  h  c;h  school  lad, 
an  American  boy  of  Japaliese  ancestry, 
by  mere  chance  picked  vp  a  copy  of 
"The  Handbook  for  Boys"'  published  by 
the  tiien  infant  movcmo)it  called  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  |So  captivated 
was  this  youpsstcr  with  the  basic  tenets 
of  scoutin^-r.  *so  spellbounq  was  he  with 
tlie  .:ircat  promi.se  of  acivcliture  scouting 


proposed,  that  he  could  not  put  the  book 
down  until  he  had  turned  the  last  pa'jp 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  next  morning 

The  place,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  the 
youngster's  name.  Masanobu  Morisuye. 
Scouting  excited  his  imaaination  .lust  ai' 
it  had  the  founder  of  .scouting.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell.  It  brought  visions 
of  fun  in  the  great  outdoors,  of  camp- 
fires  beneath  whispering  pines  and 
bright  stars,  of  good  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  natine  away  from  city 
h'ihts  and  clattcrinu  cable  cars,  a  chanc*' 
of  prowin?  under  the  Scout  oath:  "Cn 
my  honor,  I  will  do  my  best,"  and  the 
12  points  of  the  Scout  law. 

Looking  about  iiis  neighborhood. 
Masanobu  found  there  was  no  troop 
nearby  that  he  could  join,  .so  he  set 
about  to  oroanize  one.  He  went  to  his 
Japanese  language  teacher.  Mr.  Yoshizo 
Saiio,  principal  of  the  school,  and  begged 
and  urged  that  he  sponsor  and  be  its 
scoutmaster.  Mr.  Sano.  at  first  reluc- 
tant, finally  agreed  but  under  the  condi- 
tion that  Masanobu  and  his  friends  all 
meet  and  pass  the  tenderfoot  require- 
ments by  the  fust  meeting. 

Thus  troop  12  was  born.  Initially 
just  a  troop  of  boys  in  the  formati\e 
years,  they  were  granted  a  national  char- 
ier in  March  1915.  and  git  en  unit  No. 
12 — a  humble  bcyinnina.  but  what  a 
proud  Lroup  of  boys  with  knicker  pants 
campaign  hats,  leggings,  and  wooden 
staves.  The  jackets  were  hand-me- 
downs  from  benevolent  older  units,  the 
.shirts  were  handsewn  by  their  mothei-.=. 
but  such  were  the  forebears  of -a  Scout 
troop  now  rich  in  heritage,  custdms,  and 
tradition. 

Today,  50  years  have  passed  since  this 
modest  beginning,  and  the  scouting 
spirit  has  been  imbued  in  the  lives  of 
more  than  700  youngsters  through  the 
scouting  trail  laid  out  by  troop  12. 

History  records  that  even  before  re- 
ceiving its  charter,  troop  -12 's  boys  were 
competent  enough  to  demonstrate  first 
aid  before  former  President  Taft  when 
he  visited  the  Panama  Pacific  Interna- 
tional E.xposition  in  San  Fiancisco  in 
February  of  1915.  In  those  days,  it  was 
merely  routine  to  hike  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  their  camp  on  the  bank.s  of  the 
Ru.'^sian  River,  a  4-day  trip  of  60  miles. 
dragging  and  pulling  a  two-v.iicel  cart 
of  supplies,  and  living  off  the  land  cn 
route.  The  boys  received  a  citation 
from  the  Nation's  Capital  lauding  them 
in  their  record  of  liberty  bond  sales  and 
victory  gardens  during  World  War  I. 
One  hundred  boys  witii  troop  12's  patch 
on  their  silk  neckerchief  stood  five  wide 
and  a  block  long  on  Market  Street  in  San 
Francisco  to  parade  in  the  opening  of 
the  International  Exposition  in  1S59— 
all  of  ihem  members  of  its  crack  drum 
and  btigle  corps. 

WTio  can  say.  how  many  minds  were 
seared  by  the  horrors  of  being  forsaltcn 
by  one's  own  country  and  herded  into 
concentration  camps,  yet  from  there 
many  of  troop  12"s  boys  arose  to  fight  for 
their  country  in  two  wars — World  War 
II.  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
and  the  vicious,  iiisidious  war  of  preju- 
dice, winning  both  with  dignity;  the  first 
as  membei-s  of  the  famed  442  Regimental 
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The    SPEAKER. ^s    there    objection 
to   the   request  ofAhe   gentleman   from 
Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MAILLIARD.     Mr.  Speaker,   our 
former    colleague,    now    mayor    of    San 
Francisco,  the  Honorable  John  F.  Shelley. 
recently  attended  the  U.S.  conference  of 
mayor.s   mtctins   in   St.   Louis,   durin? 
which  tim.e  he  took  issue  with  the  ad- 
mini.siraiioir     of     Federal      antipoverty 
ftinds  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Mayor  Shelley  has  recei\ed  v.ide  .sup- 
port among  otlior  mayors  for  his  stand. 
I  submit  this  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  2.  1965,  which  clari- 
fies Mayor  Shelley's  questions  on  the 
poverty  crusade  in  big  cities.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

(By  Ben  .^  Franklin) 
St.  Loui-s.  June  1.— A  group  of  angry  big- 
city  mavors  failed  today  in  a  move  to  get  the 
of    mayors    to    back     tlieir 
Office   of  Economic 

'•" ,   .•„„,,",:„  i„  thf,  intm-mtinnal     Opportunity  was  "trying  to  wreck  local  gov- 

peoplc  relationship  m  the  international       J  -.        ■       ^,^^  .^^^  city 

brotherhood  of  scouting  was  experienced,  ^.^^j  „          > 

the  boys  living  in  the  homes  of  their  host  rj.^^^  controversy  was  shifted  to  the  politi- 
scouts  as  they  represented  the  United  cully  less  exposed  channel  of  private  con- 
States  in  the  many  cities  they  toured —  sultation  with  Vice  President  HvMrHREY.  A 
truly  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  committee  of  mayors  wUl  call  on  hi-- 
*v,.A^o*r,v!^ai  „iiii-  convey    their    grievances.     That    way 
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rombat  Team  and  as  volunteers  in  the 
Pacific  and  CBI  theaters:  the  second 
more  slowly  but  just  as  determinedly  and 
valiantly  here  at  home. 

H'sioriani;  of  troop  12  would  be  remiss 
should  thcv  not  mention  the  dedication 
of  her  young  men  v.  ho  maintained  scout- 
in"  in' the  relocation  centers  of  Utah, 
Colorado    and  Wyominr-r  for  youngsters 
in  thc^a^camps.     And  vitally  important 
in  the  Continued  life  of   troop    12   were 
men  such  as  Isunc  B-aba,  the  Reverend 
Joseph    Tsukamoio,    Yo    Noguchi.    Kei 
Tsukamolo.  Hisao  Tnouyo.  Jutaro  Shiota, 
and  manv  others  who  gave  th.e  unit  new 
life  when  boys  returned  to  the  west  coa.st 
after   almost    4    years    of    confinement. 
—One  of  the  brightest  highlights  for  the 
unit   came  subsequent  to   the   difficult 
years  of  adjustment  v>'hcn  21  boys  of  its 
troop  and  exr^lorer  post  led  by  Kei  Hori 
and  Bill  Hikido,  tv>o  of  its  present  lead 


ers  took  part  in  the  first  A.-^an  Jamboree  U.S.  conference  of  mayors  t 
at  Gotcmba  Japan,  '  A  true  people-to-  charge  that  the  Federal  office 
at  tjO^<^"^°f •  y;;»   .,  ^,,   .,      ;„,„,.„^tmn=,l     Opportunity  was  "trymg  to  wi 


of  Ti;codore  M.  Berry. Vhe  agency's  director 
of  community  action  programs.  The  book 
stressed  the  importance  of  "organizing  low- 
income  residents  for  political  eilectivencsc." 
The  question  on  the  mayors'  minds  today 
w-as:  Political  efl-C'Ctivcncss  for  or  .-^I'.-'air.st 
whom? 

In  Mayor  Shelley's  copy  of  the  workbook. 
the  word  "strife"  w.s  penciled  m  the  margin 
beside  this  pa."sagc: 

"Another  method  considered   by  z^mc  to 
have  merit  (in  incr^sing  the  political  effec- 
tiveness of  the  poor  I    is  facilitating  the  op- 
portunities   for    the    poor    to    part:cip-.te    in 
protest  actions,  mounted  by  communitywide 
and   na'iional   orianir.'itions.     Such   panici- 
pation.  advocates  claim,  redticcs  the  tendency 
for  defeatism  among  low-income  people.    The 
experience  exp.sesj.hem   to  the  posEibilitier. 
ofettcctive  social  alitkin  and  enhances  their 
coniidence  that  •'^fijP^  collective  elTorVthcy 
can  effect  and  inTPiffle  their  circumstances." 
MaN-br  Shelley  iwhe  Federal  agency's  in- 
sistence that  "the'ijbor  must,  dominate  this 
thing"  would  have  th[fe  effect  of  --wrecking  the 
proaram"  bv  removing  it  from  tlie  control  of 
elected  city  officials, '-who  are  responsible  to 
the  taxpayers."     ' 

"The  elected  city  official  must  retain  con- 
trol."  he  declared. 


this  historical  unit. 

Witness  now  the  boys  of  troop  12.  scat- 
tered throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  great  land   as  well   as  in   many 

foreign  nations,  learning  to  serve  through      

experience  in  national  and  international  right«i  i->iattcrs. 
jamborees.  Witness  their  role  in  their  ^■ 
service  to  this  country.  Note  the  many 
doctors,  engineers,  economists,  teachers 
and  professors,  social  workers,  agron- 
omists and  attorneys,  military  men  and 
businessmen,  and  skilled  workers  that  fill 
the  ranks  of  its  alumni,  including  some 
40  Eagle  Scouts.  Five  awardces  of  the 
coveted  Silver  Beaver  have  come  fiom 
its  scouters.    Two  wood  badges  are  also 

among  them. 

Today,  more  than  126  boys  swell  its 
membership  in  the  family  of  pack,  troop. 

and  post  12.  The  traditional  cirum  and 
butile  corps  has  been  revived.  The  mem- 
bers of  uiiit  12  stand  to  guide  its  next  50 

years  with  a  vision  of  a  great  society  in  a 

greater  America. 
On  June  25.  2G.  and  27,  iroop  12  will 

celebrate   its   50th   anniversary    with   a 

thankful  toast  to  the  past  and  a  hopeful 

toast  to  the  future.     This  is  the  qolden 

anniver.'^ary  for  tioop  12.  and  its  mem- 
bers stand  in  humility  and  thanks  that  it 

could  thus  grow  and  write  a  proud  his- 
tory in  this  great  land.    Its  sponsor,  the 

Council  of  Japanese  Christian  Churches 

of  San  Franci.sco  join  in  thanking  God 

for  these  50  wonderful  fruitful  years  and 

pray  that  His  blessings  be  upon  all  who 

come  under  troop  12's  flag.     The  past. 

however,  is  but  prolog  in  troop  12's  story. 


him  to 
cy  their  grievances.  That  way.  the 
mayors  said,  they  hope  to  avoid  the  political 
pitfall  of  being  labeled  as  "against  the  poor." 
Mr.  Humphrey  has  been  designated  by 
President  Johnson  as  a  special  liaison  -with 
the  cctmtry's  mayors  in  antipoverty  and  civil 


SAN   FRANCISCO   MAYOR    CRITICAL 
OF  POVERTY  PROGRAM  IN  MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREAS 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a,->k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from    California    LMr.   MailliardI 
may  extend  Iris  remarks  at   this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


A  strongly  worded  resolution — accusing 
administrators  of  the  Federal  antipoverty 
program  of  creating  tensions  among  the 
poor  against  mayors  and  of  "fostering  class 
strtiggle"  against  city  administrations — was 
bottled  up  today  in  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee of  the  confereiice  of  mayors  meeting  here. 

The  resolution  was  drafted  by  Mayors 
John  F.  Shelley,  of  San  Francisco,  antl 
S.miuel  \V.  Yoriy.  of  Los  Angeles,  both 
Democrats.  It  had  seemed  almost  certain 
of  passage  by  tlte  conference  at  a  final 
plenc:ry  session  tomorrow. 

SUPPORT    FOR    SHELLEY 

Mayor  Shelliey  has  obtained  wide  support 
here  among  mayors  of  both  parties  for  his 
complaint  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's organization  of  the  poor  into 
militant,  politically  active  local  antipoverty 
committees  is  "u.idermining  the  integrity  of^ 
local  gov,eriiment."  , 

In  the  resolutio'is  conimittee  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Mayor  William  F.  Walsh,  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Herman  W.  Goldner.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla..  both  Rcpubhcans,  and  Merle  E. 
.'^llcn.  of  Ogden,  Utah,  a  Democrat. 

The  resolutions  committee's  decision  to 
refer  the  .S'nelley  resolution  to  top  officers  of 
the  conference  with  a  request  for  immediate 
action  in  arranging  a  meeting  with  Vice 
President  Humphrey  suljtracted  little  from 
the  t'nrust  of  the  mayor's  ang'>r. 

At  one  point  today.  Mayors  Walsh,  of 
Syracuse,  and  Allen,  of  Ogden.  called  for  an 
investigation  of  "the  stibvcrsion  o'  purpose" 
of  the  antipoverty  progr.im  by  Federal  of- 
ficials. 

In  Syracuse,  Mayor  Walsh  said,  federally 
fuianced  antipove.-ty  workers  refer  to  city 
officials  as  "the  enemy."  He  said  the  poor 
in  Syracuse  "are  being  urged  to  storm  city 
liall." 

■This  is  the  most  diabolical  social  work  I 
have  ever  heard  of."  he  declared. 

Mayor  Shelley  read  to  the  committee  cx- 
cei-pts  from  the"  Oirico  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity's "Commuiiity  Action  Agency  Work- 
book." published  last  March  under  tlie  name 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC 
FINANCE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ^nsent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  have  per- 
mission to  sit  tomorrow  while  the  House 
is  in  session  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  hope  I  will 
not  have  to — the  gentleman  is  not  going 
to  consider  legislation  tomorrow  to  in- 
crease further  the  deficit  of  the  country 
while  we  are  over  here  doing  something 
about  another  temporary  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  we  are  trying  to 
do  something  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  just  fine;  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlcaran  from 
Texas? 

There  '/.as  no  objection. 


TAX   CREDITS  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Gurney!  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  4  legislative  days  .some  time  has 
been  devoted  here  in  the  House  to  a  con- 
sideration of  some  very  interesting  testi- 
mony on  the  proposal  to  advance  higher 
education  by  the  use  of  a  tuition  tax 
credit  system.    The  testimony  read  into 
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tlie  Record  has  been  that  jof  a  number 
oi  kadiiicr  educators  who  v.pie  present 
nt  a  hearing  conducted  in  Ncv  York  by 
the  Republican  task  force  on  education. 

That  there  is  a  good  case  for  some  type 
of  action  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  Ixyond 
contradiction.  It  is  estimr.tcd  that  at 
leaoD  one-third  of  tiie  hl?h  school  gradu- 
ates in  ihz-  United  States  who  are  capable 
of  ad\anvcd  education  arc  financially 
unable  to  t;o  to  college.  Tho-c  of  us  w.ho 
are  parents  of  coileae  studcnis  know  the 
problems  brou'.ht  on  by  the  rising  costs 
of  a  coilese  education.  Each  year  the 
risinrc  price  oi  rnairiLenance  and  the  in- 
crease in  faculty  salaries  forces  coI'iC-'es 
to  choose  between  letting  their  prcyr.:,ms 
lag,  their  plants  deteriorate,  and  losing 
fine  teachers,  and  the  alternative  of  rais- 
ing tuition. 

It  is  not  a  choice  the  collrjcs  make  be- 
cause the  traffic  will  bear  it.  The  traffic 
cannot,  and  in  many  of  our  private  insti- 
tutions the  result  is  classrooms  partly 
empty  or  the  lowering  of  standards  to 
keep  enrollment  full  with  those  students 
who  are  able  to  pay. 

Two  years  ago  there  v.  as  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Ford  Foundation  which 
revealed  that  69  percent  of  the  parente 
interviewed  would  like  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college  in  the  future.  Less  than 
;alf  of  them  expected  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
Rising  costs  have  made  another  change 
in  our  colles&Tsicture.  The  private  insti- 
tution is  losing  its  enrollment  to  the  less 
expensive  tuitions  of  the  tax-supported 
public  university.  For  the  past  15  years 
the  enrollment  in  private  institutions  in 
relation  to  that  of  public  institutions  has 
dropped  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  a  year. 

This  is  indeed  an  alarming  trend. 

The  genius  anc^  strength  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  has  been  in 
it5  diversity.  There  is  first  the  basic 
diversity  between  the  private  and  the  tax- 
supported  institution.  Then  there  are 
the  differences  between  church-related 
and  nondenominational  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Public  institutions  vary  widely 
In  their  philosophies  of  education,  and 
the  individual  backgrounds  and  needs  of 
the  States  that  support  theiu.  The  size 
of  the  university  differs  tremendously,  as 
do  the  academic  programs  and  curricu- 
Itun.  Admission  policies,  the  methods  of 
instruction,  and  even  the  types  of  student 
attending  vai-y  in  infinite  combination. 

From  among  the  many  combinations 
offered,  the  student  may  choose  the 
school  that  best  m.eets  his  academic  and 
•  financial  capabilities,  and  which  will  offer 
him  the  most  beneficial  environment  and 
program.  Herein  lies  a  great  source  of 
the  strength  of  our  .'-y.'Ltem  of  higher 
education. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such 
choice.  Correspondingly.  nov\here  el 
in  the  world  is  there  such  a  fine  system 
of  higher  education. 
.  The  threat  is  that  the  increasing  costs 
of  providing  such  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tion will  eventually  cause  great  harm  to 
it.  More  and  more  students  abandon 
the  smaller  private  colleges  and  either 
attend  tax-supported  larger  schools  or 
find  these  unsuitable  to  their  needs  and 
drop  out  entirely.  More  students  are 
excluded  altogether  because  of  inability 
to  pay  and  a  fine  potential  is  watted. 


But  the  danger  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  the  most  frightening:  If  nearly 
all  oin-  institutions  of  lii^her  learning 
become  public,  Hie  imbalahce  vvould  de- 
stroy forever  the  diversity  v.hicli  has 
been  our  strength.  I 

Deeply  concerned  with  tsese  aiid  other 
r.robltms  of  higher  education,  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  education  has 
been  exploring  a  proposal  which  has 
gathered  tremendous  s  ipport.  Edu- 
cators, parents,  students  themselves,  and 
legiciators,  have  all  expressed  favor.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  that  some  kind  of 
tax  credit  to  parents  of  co  lege  students, 
covering  a  portion  of  the  nost  of  educa- 
tion, \,:Ii  give  specific  heli:  to  individual 
parents,  aid  to  higher  education  in  gen- 
eral, and  at  the  same  tim  ;  preserve  the 
qualities  which  we  enjoy  today. 

A  tax  credit  system  wot  Id  fortify  the 
resources  of  American  cilLzens  so  that 
they  could  belter  afTord  to  iieet  the  costs 
of  all  tiie  diversified  types  (if  institutions. 
Free  choice  would  still  b€  present,  and 
the  mmiber  of  student,s  fit)m  which  the 
coileg':  i  could  cheese  ^'/oul^  be  increased. 
The  colleges  could  choor-t^  on  the  basis 
of  qualification  not  pock-  tjbook,  and  the 
student  could  continue  to  make  his  selec- 
tion according  to  his  acad  ;!)nic  and  voca- 
tional needs. 

In  addition,  such  a  tax  (sedit  program 
v/culd  encourage  a  student;  to  select  th.at 
f.eld  of  study  for  which  he  v.'as  most 
Interested  and  for  which  he  was  best 
suited.  The  individual  interested  in 
electronics  would  be  in  a  pasition  to 
aticnd  a  .=chool  that  offered  him  a  high 
.  quality  of  training  in  that  particular 
field.  He  would  not  be  forced  to  attend 
a  State  university  v.hose  specialty  was 
some  area  other  than  electronics. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  too.  that  a  tax 
credit  program  would  help  many  more 
colleges  than  do  the  prcsGCit  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  programs.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  94  percent  of  all 
Federal  research  grants  made  in  1963 
went  to  only  100  universities.  When 
the  total  number  of  higher  educational 
institutions  is  considered,  this  is  a  small 
amount — just  about  5  percent. 

There  are  always  ob\|ous  problems 
associated  with  government  programs 
designed  to  provide  finandial  assistance, 
and  any  Federal  aid  extended  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  must  not  jeopard- 
ize the  current  diver.sity  and  freedom 
in  these  institutions.  The  tax  credit 
system  is  ideally  constituted  to  achieve 
this,  for  under  this  program  it  would  be 
the  student,  not  th^  school,  who  would 
receive  the  direct »  financial  benefit. 
Moreover,  the  constitutional  issue  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  would  be 
avoided,  and  fears  of  Federal  domination 
in  the  higher  educational  system  could 
be  dLspelled. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  thoughtful  remarks  of  two 
educators  who  appeared  before  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  education  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  May  24  in  New  York 
City. 

The  first  is  the  Reverend  Virgil  Eliom, 
S.J.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  at  Marquette  and  a 
member  of  the  Steering  Committee  of 


the  Citizens  National  Committee  for 
Higher  Education.  In  his  teslimonv 
Reverend  Blum  emphasized  the  iinpor- 
tance  of  retaining  diversity  in  our  hi,c;her 
education. 

The  other  educator  is  Father  V7illiani 
Hogan,  director  of  research  at  Fordham 
University.  Father  Hogan  deals  specifi- 
cally with  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
tax  credit  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  submit 
the  respective  statements  lor  tlie 
Record f 

Statement  ey  Rev.  Virc.il  C.  Elvm,  s.J.. 
Ch,a:p.:.i.\n,  DEr'.\aTMEN'T  op  PoLrric-.i 
Science,  Map-qletie  UNiVLa3iTY.  Bcforz 
THE  Edvca'ion  T.m,k  Force  of  the  Co.v- 
CiiESiiONAL  Committee  of  the  Rspuelican- 
PARiv,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  problem  ol  fuiancing  higher 
educition  is  becoming  incrensingly  complex. 
Willie  on  the  one  hand  shurply  risnig  edu- 
cition costs  are  forcing  private  coUege  tui- 
tion so  high  that  It  is  beyond  the  rench  of 
the  Viist  majority  of  parents,  salaries,  teach- 
ing loans,  and  research  opportunities  in  pri- 
Viite  institutions  are,  generally,  compare  so 
luifavorably  with  State  universities  and  the 
highly  endowed  private  universities  thai 
faculty  recruitment  and  retention  is  becon-i- 
ing  an  a!mo3t  impossible  task. 

The  more  private  institutions  raise  tuition 
just  to  st;n'  in  bu.siness,  the  more  rnpid  is 
the  shift  of  students  to  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions. As  recently  as  1950,  more  than  50 
percent  of  car  students  attended  private  col- 
leges. The  percentage  has  plummeted  to  35 
percent,  and  is  falling  rapidly.  In  fact,  even 
as  our  public  colleges  and  ujiiversities  are 
burrting  at  the  seams  with  the  onrush  cf 
students,  enrollment  at  private  in.?titutior,3 
is  almost  at  a  standstill.  No  less  than  t'O 
percent  of  the  increase  in  freshmen  in  1963 
occurred  in  public  Institutions.  Moreover, 
it  is  predicted  that  80  percent  of  our  students 
will  be  in  Stat*  institutions  by  1975,  and  90 
percent  by  1985. 

If  this  high  concentration  of  students  in 
public  institutions  should  come  about,  we 
shall  have  lost  diversity  in  education,  ixhlch 
is  so  essential  for  freedom  of  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  To  quote  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Dodds,  past  president  of  Princeton  Univrr- 
sity:  "When  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  .i 
man  to  find  a  school  for  this  boy  except 
v.'ithin  a  tmiversal  system,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  worry  about  freedom  as  Mie  have  kncv.n  i., 
for  It  will  be  gone." 

I  should  think  that  most  aciidemicians 
wotild  agree  that  St^ue  monopoly  in  educn- 
tion  is  undemocratic,  uneconomical,  and 
educationally  un.'=ound.  State  monopoly  in 
education,  as  the  great  apostle  of  liberty 
John  Stuart  Mill  empliasized,  is  an  instru- 
ment that  ■establishes  a  despotism  over  the 
mind."  It  destroys  even  the  possibility  of 
free  and  open  Inquiry,  since  it  permits  no 
choice  in  education  and  compels  student- 
attendance  at  institutions  of  one  educatloa;;' 
phUo.':ophy  only. 

While  high  tuition  charges  are  forcir.2 
many  students  to  attend  t<ix-supported  pub- 
lic institutions,  scores  of  our  1.380  private 
institutions  have  empty  classrooms,  and 
other  scores  could  double  or  triple  their  en- 
rollment and  be  better  colleges— if  only  stu- 
dents could  afford  to  pay  high  tuition. 
Some  456  4-year  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
have  fewer  than  1.000  students.  In  1963 
their  average  oiirollment  w-as  545  ftill-timc 
students,  and  with  enrollment  in  priv.itc 
colleges  virtually  at  a  standstill  they  have 
not  increased  much  since. 

The  inability  of  parents  to  pay  soaring 
tuition  charges  has  many  dire  consecjuenceE 
for  education  in  many  if  not  most  private 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  not  a  few  private 
universities.  To  attract  students,  these 
schools  keep  tuition  so  far  below  operating 
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^nits  that  their  academic  tiuality  suner.>  se- 
riously—library  holdings  are  Inadequ.xtc. 
inho-atory  facilities  arc  obsolete,  and  te:;ch.cr 
mrtlUV  deteriorates  rapidly.  Referring  to 
IQV-  salaries  in  private  colleges,  Dr.  Barnaby 
Keeney.  president  ol  Brown  Umvcr:=ity.  said: 
"What  all  this  amounts  to  is  th.it  every  stu- 
dent'nt  almost  every  private  college  in  the 
country  is  on  a  scholarship  Jrum   the  fac- 

^' It 's  of  course  no  solu.ion  to  the  problem 
of  financing  private  higher  education  to  tell 
these  institutions  to  raise  their  tuUioa  sub- 
Et-ntinllv.  This  cannot  be  don- .  because 
these  institutions  are  in  competition  with 
Siate-owrtfd.  tax-supported  Institutio^is  that 
sell  their  education  product  at  an  80  or  90 
DC'-ccnt  discount.  This  impo.-isible  competi- 
tive situation  was  put  graphically  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  A  Kimpton  se^•eral  yc:.;s  ago  when 
chancellor  of  the  Uni\:-rs;ly  of  Chicago. 
■•To  I3ut  it  in  the  crasser.r  term:  -^o.^slble.' 
l^e  said,  -it  is  hard  to  nu'rlicl  a  product  at  a 
fair  price  when  down  the  street  :omcone  is 
gi=ving  It  away."  A  r.ew  Federal  1  /an  pro- 
gram vvould  not  improve  the  competitive  sit- 
uation for  private  institutions. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
program  of  tax  credits  en  tuition  and  fees 
paid  to  institutior.s  of  higher  education.  In  _ 
other  words,  a  program  which  would  subsi- 
dize the  demand  rather  than  the  supply— the 
student  rather  than  the  college.  The  tax 
credit  program  could  be  supplemented  with  a 
tuition  grant  program  for  the  children  of 
low  income  families,  as  "Republicans  on  the 
House  Education  Subconunittee  proposed  in 
an  elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
gram. A  Federal  program  of  assistance  to 
the  student  would  enable  the  student  to  pur- 
chase his  education  in  the  school  of  his 
choice.  Thus  he  would  not  be  compelled  to 
attend  a  State  institution  to  share  in  educa- 
tion tax  funds. 

A  well  conceived  tax  credit  program  would 
provide  an  equal  dollar  for  every  scholar. 
Tlie  Federal  tax  credit  would  follow  the  stu- 
dent, thtis  providing  financial  means  for  his 
education.  Such  a  program  would  clearly  not 
result  in  the  heavy  concentration  of  Federal 
funds  in  a  few  institutions.  Every  college 
student,  in  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, would  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Ribicofr-Dominick-Curlls  tax  credit  proposal. 
In  the  be.it  interest  of  higher  education 
and  the  national  welfare,  a  further  concen- 
tration of  Federal  funds  in  a  few  institutions 
is  undesirable.  In  existing  Fcdcral-aid  pro- 
grams, a  handful  of  State  and  private  uni- 
versities get  nearly  all  the  Federal  money. 
As  a  result,  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  poorer. 

hi  1962  the  Federal  Government  granted 
$1.2  billion  to  higher  education.  Of  this 
sum.  S613  million  was  for  research.  $99  mil- 
lion for  facilities  and  equipment.  .'?257  mil- 
lion for  student  grants.  $162  million  far  in- 
ternational education  (including  .S68  million 
for  student  aid),  and  S30  million  for  faculty 
and  curriculum  development. 

Did  the  Nation's  12.040  colleges  and  uni- 
versities share  equitably  in  these  Federal 
expendittires?  Not  only  did  most  institu- 
tions not  share  in  these  vast  sums  of  tax 
funds,  but  the  concentration  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  in  a  handful  of  universities  has 
aggravated  the  financial  and  faculty  prob- 
lems of  a  large  proportion  of  the  private 
institutions.  Of  the  $613  million  expended 
for  research,  for  example,  38  percent  went 
to  10  universities;  58  percent  to  25;  and  90 
percent  to  100.  The  heavy  concentration  of 
Federal  funds  in  a  few  institutions  has 
sharply  raised  the  salary  scale  of  teachers 
01  .'.clence,  has  enabl(<d  these  schools  to  place 
some  of  their  best  teachers  and  research 
scholars  on  full-time  research,  and  has  en- 
Tibled  them  to  hire  the  best  faculty  from 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  large  Federal  grants.     The  attrac- 


tion of  such  highly  endowed  universities,  to- 
gether with  the  attractions  of  business  and 
government,  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
teachers  to  teach  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  now  in  college  and 
will  soon  enter  college. 

The  Brookings  report  on  'The  EiTecls  of 
Federal  programs  on  higher  education"  ob- 
serves that  "Most  college  presidents  report 
dimculty  in  hilir.g  some  staff  posiiions,  es- 
pecially in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
and  many  educators— presidents,  graduate 
c-"ans,  r-i^d  lacuiry— believe  that  the  liberal 
;  rts  college  is  novv  receiving  only  the  poorer 
products  of  graduate  schools."  Brookings 
rcporis  that  a  polling  of  college  presidents 
revealed  that  81  percent  hrd  experienced  u.n- 
ufual  d"i.niculty  in  getting  qualified  college 
tcca'hers. 

While    Federal     Government     educational 
policies  arc  making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
private  colleges  and  many  private  univer.sities 
to  continue  to  fulfill  the  important  task  of 
educating  young  men  and  women  with  com- 
Dctent    facultv,    these    policies    are    likewise 
creatine  extremely  difiicult  problems  for  tVie 
large  public  universities.     Several  weeks  ago 
Senator  Auraham  Ribicoff  accused  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  creating  unrest  on  Ameri- 
can campuses  bv  luring  professors  fr<3m  the 
classrooms.    He  said  that  federally  financed 
•  rc'--carch  has  erected  a  wall  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  student.    While  the  professor 
Incks  himself  in  his  laboratory,  his  students, 
whom  he  never  advises,  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  t'raduate  students  whose  primary  concern 
is  t'i-ie  completion  ol  their  doctor.d  research. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  flight  of  the 
low-ptid  private  college  teacher  to  the  ranks 
of  the  high-paid  university  researcher  is  tak- 
ing place  at  the  very  tune  when  enrollments 
already  are  straining  facilities  and  teaching 
staffs.     Today  it  is  becoming  practically  im- 
possible to  hire  a  teacher:  you  hire  a  teacher- 
researcher,  with  a  maximum  of  6  or  9  hotirs 
of  teaching.     Leon  F.  Trachtman,  executive 
<:;»cretarv  of  the  Purdue  University  Research 
Foundation,  observed:   "At  the  large  public 


humanities  as  has  been  proposed.  In  fact 
the  establishment  of  .'^uch  a  foundation 
would  surelv  ap.2ravate  the  problem  because 
it  would  undoubtedlv-T^sult  in  the  flight  of 
the  faculties  of  the  humuiulies  to  the  re-, 
search  corra!\_alEO.  This  would  be  to  erect 
a  second  wall,  leaving  the  student  with  even 
a  greater  feeling  of  alienation.  And,  more- 
over, it  would  result  in  the  raiding  of  the 
best  humanities  teachers  from  our  liberal 
arts  colleges  also. 

Is  Congress  really  about  to  make  a-dcsoh-.te 
wasteland  of  our  liberal  arts  coUeges  and 
many  of  our  private  universities? 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  studeiU 
jxipulation.  we  need  a  Federal  education  pro- 
gram wiiich  Will  enable  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  our  Nation  to  give  our  young 
men  and  women  the  best  education  of  wlur h 
they  are  capable.  It  we  are  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, we  must  strengthen  all  ottr  col- 
l»ges  and  universiiies  lo  do  the  job;  we 
cannot  justify  the  existence  of  weak  institti- 
tions  which  fail  to  give  their  students  a  good 
fducatiun.  To  strengthen  all  cur  institu- 
tions is  in  the  national  interest. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  This  can  best 
be  done  today,  it  seems  to  me,  by  he'ping 
parents  pay  tuition  in  the  college  of  their 
choice.  With  such  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  v.ay  of  tax  credits  on 
tuition  and  fees,  and  by  way  of  direct  ttiition 
grants  to  low  income  families,  our  colleges 
would  no  longer  be  forced  to  subsidize  their 
students  so  heavily.  Thus  they  could  use  a 
laruer  portion  of  their  voluntary  contribu- 
lions  to  improve  their  faculty,  their  library 
holdings,   and   their  laboratory   facilities. 


Te.-timony  of  F.^theu  Hocan.  Director  of 
Research.  Fordham  University 
Reverend  Hogan.  My  name  is  William 
Ho-.-m.  I  "am  director  of  research  at  the 
Fordham  University.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  come  here  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment this  afternoon  in  behal*  of  this  bill. 

other  liberal 


Foundation.  ^>^'''''^^ ^"^'"^J^f^.J^:^^  arts  a  id  relatively  small  private  institutions, 

mstittiilons  where  graduate  nstr^^^^^  concerned  with  the  increasing  costs 

research  re.tlly  compete  ^^.htmdergraduat^  Education.      Our    faculty    salary    increase 

instruction  for  the  time  and  ene  g>    o     the  >v                   n„nual  thing.     Annual  increments 

faculty,  the  Unter  usually  '-  th^,  Si  col-  nre  e"pec\ed  by  facultl,  and  if  these  aren't 

Moreover,  even  assuming  that  a  small  coi-  .oe  lapcl^  u     .>             ._ 


le^e  has  faculty  members  capable  of  rese.irch 
that  merit?  support,  they  are  not  apt  to  re- 
ceive such  support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Frederick  C.  Klein,  writing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  says:  "Many  small  col- 
leges complain  that  their  research  proposals 
of'ten  are  p;'ssed  over  by  granting  agencies 
in  favor  of  those  submitted  by  faculty  mem- 
tjers  from  larger  schools.  And  they  say  the 
resulting  accumulation  of  funds  at  these  big 
schools  put5  small  .schools  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage in  recruiting  teachers  to  man  their 
science  programs." 

"It's  been  tough  for  the  small  schools  to 
attract  scientists,  and  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, it's  going  to  be  tougher,"  says  Byron 
Trippitt,  president  of  Wabash  College.  The 
result,  he  says,  will  be  a  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  science  programs  these  schools 
offer.  In  the  national  interest  Congress  must 
find  a  remedy  for  this  decline  in  the  quality 
of  the  science  programs  of  hundreds  of  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  and  many  universities. 

Massive  Federal  grants  have  enabled  large 
public  universities  to  raid  the  small  colleges 
of  their  best  teachers,  and  to  compound  the 
evil  by  putting  them  in  research  with  little 
teaching  duties.  Thus  these  teachers  are 
lost  to  the  students  in  both  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  the  federally  subsidized  univer- 
sity.'^ Many  professors  think  that  recent  stu- 
dent unrest  is  the  direct  result  of  the  feeling 
that  the  faculty  have  no  interest  in  them. 
Tliis  feeling  of  alienation  is  the  wall  between 
the  professor  and  the  student  to'which  Sena- 
tor Ribicoff  referred. 

It  is  certainly  no  solution  to  this  problem 
to   establish    a  "national   foundation   for  'the 


forthcoming  you  find  that  they  can  be  very 
readily  enticed  away  by  either  industry  or 
larger  institutions  that  are  able  to  pay 
faculty  salaries  that  are  mtich  higher  than 
ours. 

Further,  we  have  increments  for  clerical 
personnel  and  maintenance  personnel  which 
add  to  the  total  cost  of  educatiori.  and  pri- 
vate schools  stich  as  ottrs  that  are  not  richly 
endowed  have  to  depend  on  tuition  for  most 
of  their  support.  For  most  of  our  Income. 
I  should  say. 

To  cover  this,  it  has  been  necessary  in  the 
past  decade  to  increase  tuition  several  times, 
and  some  of  these  tuition  increases  have 
been  on  a  proportional  basis  rather  than  sub- 
stantial. So  this  has  put  us  and  has  put 
many  of  the  private  schools  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  the  State-supported  schools. 

I  have  also  taught  as  a  visiting  professor 
in  one  of  the  State-supported  schools  in  the 
Midwest,  and  I  have  seen  their  mode  of  oper- 
ation, and  how  they  can  readily  obtain  in- 
creases in  their  budget  from  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  do  obtain  substantial  Increases 
in  their  budget  every  year  from  the  State 
legislature  which,  of  course,  have  to  be  jus- 
tified, no  question  about  that,  but  they  are 
forthcoming,  and  in  large  amounts,  and  this 
is  something  that  we  can't  depend  on  since 
we  liave  to  depend  on  our  tuition  as  the 
main  source  of  our  income,  and  this  just 
cannot  be  increased  constantly. 

So  that  we  feel,  with  the  numbers  that  are 
shifting  from  private  educational  institutions 
to  those  that  are  State  supported,  and  these 
figures  have  been  recited  to  you.  that  there 
must   be  some  way  in  which  we  can  find  a 
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means  to  help  preserve  the  private  edvica- 
tional  institutional  system  in  our  country, 
b'-.'ause  we  liave  to  offer — we  feel  very  strong- 
ly aboiit  this — a  choice  for  the  student  wlio 
v.-if-iies  to  pursue  his  etUication  througii  tlie 
coj'.cge  and  university  level. 

l-O'-ns  have  been  granted  by  the  Govern- 
n:e:it,  and  these  have  been  a  help  in  some 
instances,  taut  mnny  nf  the  students  ore 
loathe  to  shoulder  a  btirden  which  is  rather 
siibstantial  by  borrowuig  much  of  their  lui- 
ticn  over  ti'.e  4-yer.r  period,  £o  chat  we  iigure 
thac  this  has  limited  the  choice  that  the 
Et'.idcnts  have  had. 

Further,  we  also  feel  very  stronrh'  that 
there  i.s  a  double  burden  on  tiie  parents. 
They  pay  taxes  to  sv.pport  the  State  institu- 
tions and  they  also  pay  the  tuition  of  the 
youngsters  that  come  to  the  private  insiitu- 
tions.  This  becomes  particularly  difficult  if 
they  have  more  than  one  student  in  college 
at  a  time.  Some  have  as  many  as  two  and 
three,  and  this  is  a  substantial  burden. 

So  we  feel  strongly  that  tliis  tax  credit 
v.'ould  be  a  big  help.  First,  it  will  be  a  help 
to  the  private  institution,  s-ince  more  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  come  and  pay  the  dif- 
ference In  ttiition  if  yoti  have  this  Uix  credit. 
Secondly,  It  will  provide  the  student  with  a 
choice.  We  think  this  is  m.ost  imporUmt. 
Thirdly,  it  will  be  more  eqtntable.  v.e  feel,  for 
the  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  send  his  child  to 
a  private  institution  and  yet  must  support 
the  State  educational  institution. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  GOP  task 
force  on  education  who  have  appeared 
prior  to  me  have  submitted  to  the  Record 
letters  received  by  Congressman  Albert 
H.  QuiE,  task  force  chairman,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  tax  credits  for  helping  in  meeting 
the  increasing  costs  of  higher  education. 
At  this  point  I  introduce  seven  letters 
favoring  this  tax  credit  proposal  to  the 
Record: 

Nichols,  Sp^del.  &  Nichols. 

Batavia,  Ohio.  May  20.  1065. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qcie, 

Caatrman,  House  Republican  Task  Fo'cc  c?i 
Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
De.\b  Mr.  Quie:   Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
May  17  concerning  the  question  of  tax  credits 
for  higher  education,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
this.     I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion 
in  a  communication  to  trxistees   of  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  project  will  be  successful. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hugh  C.  Nichols. 


New  Encl.^nd  College, 
HcriUihrr,  N  H  .  May  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

Chairman,  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  I  do  indeed  favor  tax  cred- 
its for  higher  education.  Just  as  an  example 
of  how  expensive  a  college  education  is  be- 
coming, may  I  cite  the  fact  that  from  1958  to 
September  1965  tuitloiiat  New  England  Col- 
lege will  have  increased  from  $600  to  $1,300. 
and  frankly  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight  if  we 
are  to  operate  a  top  flight  institution  of 
higher  education. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  years  that 
parents  of  college  students,  in  line  with  the 
often  expressed  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  constitutional  expression  in 
our  State  government  relative  .  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  should  be  given  finan- 
cial relief  in  terms  of  some  form  of  tax  credit. 

Certainly  tax  credit  is  a  fairer  way  of  grant- 
ing relief  from  the  burden  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses  as  parents  struggle  to  provide 
the  next  generation  with  higher  education, 
bccau.se  xmder  the  tax  credit  plan  privately 


operated  nonprofit  institutions  are  not  penal- 
ized as  agajnst  the  State  universities. 

I  hope  you  will  register  me  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  to  the  tajc  credit  plan  to 
aid  thofe  parent.?  who  have  youngsters  in 
college. 

.Sincpre!y  yo'ars 

K.  Ray:.:o>;d  d4nforth 

President. 


May  21.  1965. 
on  Education, 


same  Ltage  or 
very  expensive 


The  0:f|^  .State  UN-ivLRsny  Hospitals, 

CoiUrnbus,  0:iio, . 
Hon.  Ai  EFRT  H  QriE. 
Ho^tsc  Republican  7'n,vA:  Fo>re 

U.S.  Hou.'^e  cf  Representai  ivc^,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  As  a  phys^ian  and  edu- 
cator, I  naturally  have  great 
iniport.-.nce  of  edr.cn lion.  A\io,  as  a  person 
who  had  Co  work  his  entin  way  through 
sciiool,  I  recognize  how  som;  areas  of  my 
formal  educ^.tion  liad  to  be 
"Iccted  because  nf  tV.e  time  sf  ent  in  earnintr 
my  day-to-day  lii  ing  expensi  s.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  a  scholarship  which 
made  it  possible  to  go  to  coll  ge.  Now  even 
thoagh  my  vliree  children  an  all  far  better 
student,?  th.-.n  I  was  at  the 
the  game.  I  look  for ivard  to  a 
period  in  the  near  future  with  a  17-,  15-, 
and  13-year-old  spread  in  afes.  Althougii 
my  oldest  child  is  a  strai|ht-A  student 
througli  the  11th  grade,  .=;choljirships  of  only 
token  amounts  wo-ald  be  available  to  her 
becaiise  my  income  should  Ije  adequate  to 
take  caic  of  her  education.  Hov.ever,  I  can 
foresee  that  v. ith  two.  and  more  likely  three, 
in  college  at  one  time,  this  will  put  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  budget. 

The  above  f  ttuation  brines  up  a  point  that 
par.TlIels  my  observaiiujis  ia  the  case  of 
patients  here  at  university  hospital.  The 
indigent  and  very  wealthy  get  the  best  medi- 
cal care.  The  former  group's  hospit.al  bill  is 
picked  up  by  some  organization,  and  pro- 
fessional services  are  gratis.  It  is  the  hard- 
working citizen  in  the  middle-income  group 
who  is  conscientious  in  his  obhgations  that 
finds. all  of  the  costs  added  to  his  Ut.x  obliga- 
tions keeping  him  on  a  treadmill.  It  is  this 
same  type  of  person  who  seeks  the  best  for 
his  children  in  the  way  of  education.  Un- 
less he  has  unusually  bright  children,  he 
finds  the  cost  of  college  serving  as  another 
increasingly  heavy  burden. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hesitttion  in  allow- 
ing tax  deductions  on  brick  and  mortar  in 
this  country  as  exemplified  by  the  deducti- 
bility of  interests  on  mortgages.  Tlie  back- 
bone of  our  country — the  brains — are 
allowed  no  similar  opportunity  which  could 
•^and  would  encotirage  development  and  pro- 
ductivity of  this  threat  natiinil  resource. 

Costs  of  education  are  continuing  to  rise. 
I.et  us  allow  more  people  to  Improve  tlieir 
seed  without  breaking  down  the  plant  which 
Is  trying  to  acctiratilate  enough  nouri.sli- 
ment  for  all  of  its  seeds  as  well  as  for  its 
own  sustenance. 

I  hope  that  your  task  force  on  education 
can  successfully  impress  people  at  the  hear- 
ing that  tax  credits  represent  a  real  invest- 
ment in   the   youth   of  our  country. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  Saslaw,  M.D.,  Ph.  D,, 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  J^licrobioloqy. 


•  Stuart  fz  Mtjrpht, 

WiUimnsport.  Pa..  May  21.  1960. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie. 

Chairman,  House  Republican  Ta.sk  Force  on 
Education,    House    of    Seprexentative^. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Quie:     This    will    acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  17,  1965.  asking 
for  my  views  concerning  enactment  of  legis- 
lation   authorizing    tax    credits    for    higher 
education. 

I  am  interested  in  and  (io  fRvor  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  as  1  am  convinced 


the  mounting  cost  of  college  and  other  higher 
edtication  has  worked  hardships  on  parents" 
students  and,  to  some  degree,  on  the  co!lei;e£ 
themselves. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  bill  12  which  would  provide 
a  maximiun  ta:<  credit  of  $325.  I  believe 
many  families  are  particul.arly  hard  pressed 
v.lien  they  have  more  than  one  child  in  col- 
lege at  the  s,ime  time.  I  would  favor  some 
revisions  of  Senate  bill  12  to  provide  Eon-;e 
increased  tax  credit  for  those  families  which 
have  more  tiian  one  child  ia  school  duri;':c 
the  same  year. 

Very  truly  ycurs. 

NATH.1.N  W.  Stuart. 

Bkock  Candy  Co.. 
Chullanooga.  Teun.,  May  20,  1965. 
lion.  Al!;ert  H.  Quie, 

Republic  Planning  and  Research  Committee, 
Ta.--k  Force  on  Education.  Hou.^c  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  I  appreciate  your  requcsL- 
ing  my  opinion  on  the  collection  of  ta.x 
credits  for  higher  education. 

I  am  very  definitely  in  favor  of  this  in- 
centive for  the  people  of  this  country  to  50 
to  school.  It  is  an  incentive,  because  it  en- 
ables till  taxpayer  to  determine  where  and 
for  what  hi.s  money  i.s  spent.  And.  inasmuch 
as  he  controls  it,  he  will  certainly  take  a 
greater  interest  in  it  than  if  it  were  done  by 
someone  with  a  less  personal  interest.  He 
c.-^in  also  be  better  assured  of  obtaining  his 
fuU  dollar  value,  rather  than  have  Ixis  tax 
money  go  through  the  Washington  admin- 
istrative branches  and  back  through  the 
State  and  local  levels.  ^^Tinging  out  a  great 
deal  of  his  dollar  in  administrative  e.xpcnse. 

In  addition  to  tax  deductions  for  higher 
education.  I  think  there  should  be  some  tax 
deductions  for  trade  schools  or  a  moans  of 
learning  some  form  of  .specialty  work  for 
tliose  unabje  to  attend  college.  I  realise  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  college  trained  peo- 
ple; but,  as  an  employer.  I  aJ.so  reahze  that 
there  is  just  as  great  a  need  for  competent 
mechanics,  machinists,  electricians,  etc. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  state  that  there 
.ore  a  number  of  people  in  this  country,  and  I 
suppose  will  forever  bo  educated  beyond 
their  means  of  comprehension.  They  prob- 
ably would  have  made  an  excellent  machinist 
or  electrician  and  end  up  by  being  a  "bad" 
Ph.  D. 

1  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  F.  Brock. 

President, 
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Drs.  McKay.  McKay,  Baird  &  Jusris, 

Charlotte.  N.C..  May  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Hone  of  Representatives. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman-  Quie:  I  am  100  percent 
in  favor  of  Uw  credits  for  higher  education, 
.tnd  I  do  appreciate  the  ones  of  you  in  Con- 
gress who  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  father  of  three  children  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mars  Hill 
College. 

Cordially  yours. 

H.  Hayxe.s  Baird.  M.D 

Richmond,  Va..  .May  20.  1965     . 
Hun.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
Hou.':c  Of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  I  received  your  letter  of 
M.ay  17.  having  to  do  with  your  program  for 
the  allowance  of  tox  credits  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  offset  increased  cost  of  higher 
education. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this.  I  know  of 
no  single  item  that  would  be  of  more  benefit 
to  more  people.     I  have  served  on  the  board 


•  my  pi-ep  school,  and  I  am  now  on  the 
ioird  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  I 
Vc  oh-^rrvtd  durint  my  service  on  thcr.e 
!-!o  .rd3  how  many  people  make  real  sacrifices 
in  educating  their  children.  One  of  the 
niinc.ples  .stressed  by  otir  Government,  and 
ijv  all  p,overnmenl5  Uday.  is  the  education 
of  Us  joulh.  and  1  feel  that  every  person  in 
this  cou:itry  is  now  about  as  heavily  t.xxcd  as 
their'  incomes  will  stand,  and,  unless  some 
relief  Is  given  to  people  who  have  children 
10  educate,  in  many  instances  they  will  be 
iinible  to  receive  an  education.  I  know  of 
no'tnx  benefit  that  would  be  more  widely 
acclairard  than  this. 

I  am  surprised  that  more  publicity  hr.s  not 
been  given  this  move,  because  I  fetl  that  a 
poll  would  show  uhnoot  unanimous  am.'ma- 
ti\e  enthUo>i.a.sm. 

V>.ry  truly  your.<?.. 

Vv'ALKLEY  E.  Joh:tsom. 


REDUCTION  OF  DRUG  PRICE,3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Oi.EEN  of  Montana ' .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  H'X'^ernI  is  recognized 
lor  10  mintite.s. 

Mr.  H.-^LPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  roducc  the  price  of 
patented  drun.s  by  removing  the  special 
privile-xcs  from  firms  v,-hich  abuse  their 
patents  by  charging  exorbitantly  high 
price.^. 

I  had  the  privilcre  of  co.sponsorinji  the 
19G2  Di-ur^  Act  with  the  lale  Senator 
E.stes  Kcfauver,  v\-hich  made  consider- 
able strides  in  prolecting  the  consiuner 
a'jctinst  harmful  druss  by  requiring  ad- 
ditional tests  for  safety,  new  tests  for 
effectiveness,  and  the  sale  of  patented 
dru?s  under  their  generic  or  medical 
names  rather  than  under  a  trade  name. 
Commendable  as  that  law  wa.->.  further 
legislation  is  still  needed  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  outrageous  costs  of  some 
druzs.  I^.Iy  bill  seeks  to  protect  the  sick 
and  ailin?  from  price  £rou2in.7  on  vitally 
needed  drugs  by  stimulating  competi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  bill  encour- 
acrcs  research  and  leaves  ample  room  for 
reasonable  profit. 

Tiie  bill,  essentially,  would  permit  the 
compulsory    liccnsinf?    of    dru^s    v%hich 
have  been  patented  for  over  3  years,  and 
which  have  been  sellii-'c;  from  producer 
to  drufrcrisl  at  a  markup  of  over  500  per- 
cent.    In  practice,  the  prod'tcor  will  still 
have  a  monopoly  for  5  years,  because  he 
is  prranted  a  3-year  monopoly  under  my 
bill,  and  he  v.-ili  have  about  2  years  that 
arc  requir-?d  to  process  a  patent  applica- 
tion.   I  think  the  point  should  be  em- 
phasized  that  this  bill  would   be  con- 
cerned v.ith  only  those  patented  dru?s 
with  the  most  cxn^'peratcd  mt^.vkup.     No 
drug  would  be  afTectcd  who.~e  price  to 
the  drupgi.st  is  500  percent  or  less  of  pro- 
duction cost.s — co-sts  Winch  include  re- 
search and-'overhead  expenses. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  legi.slalion  is 
needed  as  a  further  .'^Icp  in  consumer 
protection  bccnu.^e  dvu^  producers  are 
oflen  monopolistic  manufacturers  who 
.set  prices  at  cxoibitant  markups  of  ei- 
ther several  hundred  or  even  a  thousand 
I'.ercent  of  actual  costs,  and  thus  take 
advantage  of  stricken  por'-'ons  by  squeez- 
iir,  out  of  them  the  last  few  i^ennics  and 
dollars  v.hich  the  traffic  will  bear. 


Thus,  millions  of  Americans  who  suf- 
fer from  disease  or  injury  are  a  captive 
market  for  excessively  priced  prescrip- 
tion diTigs.  because  they  have  no  choice 
among  competitive  products.  In  the  case 
of  predni.-one.  a  drug  on  which  many 
arthritics  depend,  tlie  markup  is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  much  as  20  times  the  cost 
of  production.  For  the  patient,  the  cost 
of  this  drug  may  be  as  high  as  S30  a 
month,  v.hich  is  ciuite  a  large  sum  for  a 
retired  person  or  a  person  v.ith  limited 
means. 

I  realize  that  my  bW  is  not  without 
opposition,  but  the  arguments  advanced 
against  it  simply  do  not  measure  up. 
One  of  the  frequent  arguments  against 
the  control  of  prescription  drus  prices 
is  that  this  v;ou:d  deter  drun:  research. 
This  is  not  so.  We  ail  know  that  major 
research  is  conducted  in  other  indus- 
tries without  e>:ag:i'eratcd  markups  of 
products,  and  hii-h  prof.ls  from  drug 
marltups  are  just  not  plov.cd  back  into 
research  as  is  often  supposed. 

Another  argument  holds  that  this  bill 
would  be  the  bc^'innins  of  the  end  of  the 
patent  system.  Well  this  is  totally  un- 
true. Drucs  on  which  consu:i:e:s  dcnend 
for  their  health  and  even  thc'r  lives, 
.should  be  f^iven  special  patent  considcra- 
fon  in  this  country,  just  as  t::ry  are  pivcn 
s;>ecial  treatment  in  most  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  OI  the  77  nations  on 
v.hich  information  is  available,  only  3. 
including  the  United  S.ates.  do  not  pro- 
tect tiic  druiz  consumer  from  execs' ively 
hi-  h  prices  by  citlier  direct  r-rice  con- 
ti-ols — comtuilsory  licensing  or  som.c  sort 
of  patent  limitation. 

I  think  tlie  dru?  industry,  like  all  other 
industries,  shouM  be  permitted  to  make  a 
fair  profit,  and  my  bill  providts  ample 
room  for  this.    For  even  after  other  com 


petitors  are  licensed,  they  must  pay  to 
the  original  developer  a  royalty  iif  8  per- 
cent \\hi:h  is  actually. higher  titan  the 
royally  now  generally  paid  in  the  drug 
in'lustiy. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closin^t  may  I  say 
li-.at  although  great  progress  has  been 
•-'inde  in  the  last  few  years  in  dru?  le^is- 
I'^tion.  i-artially  due  to  tlr"  determination 
and  dedication  cf  the  late  Senator  Estcs 
Krfauver.  the  tn.-k  is  not  completed  un- 
til v.e  afford  some  help  to  con.'^umprs  who 
are  paying  till  it  hurts  for  drugs  that  are 
intended  to  rcl'eve  their  pain. 

I  would  like  to  see  my  colleagues  ap- 
prove this  bill  and  knock  out  the  finan- 
cial as  well  as  the  phy.s:cal  pain  that 
lila"ues  too  many  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans today. 


JUNK   YARDS:   DISGUISE  OR 
DISPOSE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  MichM:an  [I\Ir.  CHAMEtzr.L.UNl 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  several  recommendations  de- 
signed to  beautify  America  to  the  Con- 
2re.==s.  This  is  a  worthy  objective  and 
one  w  ith  which  I  have  no  quarrel. 


I.i  submitting  these  bills,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  himself  to  the  problem 
of  automobile  junkyards  and  thereby  in- 
dicated his  recognition  that  auto  grave- 
yards alon?  our  Nation's  hie'h\\ays  nro 
blemishes  not  only  on  our  countryside 
but  also  en  our  credentials  of  afiluencj 
and  esthetic  values. 

The  automobile  has  become  far  m:'ie 
than  a  means  of  transportation  to  the 
average  American.  When  Dad  brings  a 
new  car  into  the  family  driveway,  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  the  neighbors 
too,  are  thrilled  by  tlic  shiny  exterior,  the 
:ri:i-erin!',  cliromium,  and  the  distinctive 
fragrance  of  the  new  upholstery.  Wj 
test  all  the  new  oadgets.  thrill  to  the 
en.sinc's  quiet  power,  and  relish  the  com- 
fort in  v.liich  it  carries  us  around  the  city 
or  acros:i  the  r:;un!!yside. 

All  kinds  of  interpretations  are  placed 
upon  an  individuals  attachment  to  his 
automobile,  but  the  elements  are  fairly 
obvious.  Americans,  by  and  large,  are 
an  energetic,  restless,  inventive  people, 
and  the  new  automobile  models  which 
eraer.",e  from  our  factories  each  year  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
of  thoee  qualities.  Americans  also  have 
their  ae.sthGtic  scnrsibiiities,  their  airxc- 
ciauon  cf  tlie  beautiful. 

Tlii-s  impulse,  too.  the  automobile  sat- 
isfies, at  least  wlrcn  the  car  is  new.  But 
years  and  thousands  of  miles  later,  the 
once  beautiful  car,  worn,  rusted,  and 
wrinkled  when  compared  with  newer 
models,  reaches  the  end  of  its  useful  life. 
This  problem  strikes  most  American.^ 
right  in  the  eye.  Our  first  conception 
comes  from  the  .^hocking  sight  of  acres 
and  acres  of  old  car  bodies  covering  a 
field  as  v;e  drive  down  the  highway.  We 
are  perhaps  .^tunned  by  thinking  of  th2 
ii;vcstment  th.ese  cars  once  represented 
and  of  the  ndles  they  have  traveled.  Of 
coui-se.  v,c  are  repelled  by  the  ugliness  oi 
the  sight.  Just  as  we  once  thrilled  to 
the  beauty  of  the  new  car,  so  now  we  are 
irritated  by  this  ugly  desecration  of  tha 
countryside. 

Indeed,  the  problem  is  of  such  scope 
that  we  must  come, to  grips  with  it. 

We  are  manufacturing  in  this  country 
some  9  million  vehicles  a  year,  including 
nearly  8  million  cars.     Experts  forecast 
that   the   10   miUion  car  year  will   be 
reached  by  the  end  of  this  decade.     And 
every   one   of   the.=e   vehicles,   sooner   or 
later,  reaches  the  end  of  its  useful  life. 
Every  one  of  them  will  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  or  become  a  rusting  hulk  in 
some  field  or  backyard.     This  year,  an 
estimated    5    million    cars   and    700.000 
trucks  are  going  out  of  service.     This 
figure  is  only  an  estimate,  because  no 
exact  count  is  presently  possible.     How- 
ever, we  know  that  half  the  new  auto- 
mobiles are  out  of  service  after  10  years 
and  the  remaining  half  cannot  last  a 
grea     leal  longer.     All  this  means  thao 
unless  an  economical,  convenient  means 
of  disposal  is  found,  America  may  be  Ut- 
tered from  ocean  to  ocean  with  old-car 
bodies. 

I  am  convinced  tbat  any  really  effec- 
tive solution  to  this  i^roblcm  must  utilize 
the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  American 
business  and  manufacturing.  If  Amer- 
ican   economic    history     demonstrates 
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anything,  it  is  the  po'.vcn'ul.  dynatnic. 
productive  force  of  the  profit  motive. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  sugscst  the  tradi- 
tional American  business  attack  on  this 
P'.bblem  could  co  a  Ion:  way  toward  ro- 
ciucii-.i;  ilie  problem  of  di-po:-in;:;  of  eld 
cars. 

I  speak  wiih  conndcrsee  based  up'O.! 
pro\eii  evidence  that  American  bu-i- 
iv^ssrncA  of  the  automobile  industry 
e  ar.d  can  work  tor-cthor  on  tiiis  prob- 
l  n:.  combining  their  own  interests  ar.d 
the  com.inunities  hiterest.  and  make  a 
pro^t  doing  so.  I  v.-ant  to  describe  the 
operation  of  an  oi'ganizat'on  in  Lansing. 
J.Iicli..  wliich  is  currently  disposing  of 
mare  than  2.000  overage  cars  a  year,  and 
doing  it  on  a  profitable  basis.  Nor  is  this 
any  new,  flash-in-the-pan  operation, 
sir.CiO  the  company  of  whicli  I  speak  has 
beer,  operatnig  continuou.?ly  for  38 
yea.s. 

Back  in  1927  -a  Lansing  auto  dealer 
reeocrnized  a  car.  brouglit  in  to  Iiim  for 
trade,  as  op.p  he  had  ri'C'-'iousIy  sold. 
Tiiis  is  a  ronimonplace  occurrence  for 
Rny  auto  dealer,  except  that  tiiis  p.ar- 
ticular  car  was  one  which  the  dealer 
remembered  as  havhig  sold  for  junk. 
The  iunk  det\ler  had  cither  repaired  it 
.■sufficiently  to  gee  i'.  runnirig.  or  had  .^old 
it  to  someone  el.-e  who  did  so.  He  tlien 
had  the  same  oid  car  back,  virtually  use- 
less, waiting  to  be  disposed  ot  a'Jain.  and 
comnetinf:-  iit  the  market  v.ivh  better  and 
s:.fer  vehicles.  Discus.sion  v.-ith  other 
dealers  revealed  that  this  was  not  an  un- 
common experience  lot  them,  v.iiereupon 
they  decided  t(f  devise  a  method  of  dis- 
posing  of   o\  erage   vehicles    in   a    way 

them  from 
trecte 
and  lots. 

Tlie  Autp  Salvage  Co.  was  formed  and 
hr-,s  functioned  Sruccesslully  "from  tiinij 
y(far.  192V  Tiie  success  of  the  company, 
howeyer.  v.^as  neither  automatic  nor  in- 
evitable. Indeed,  the  same  or  similar 
cntert>rises  have  been  started  in  various 
commupiaes.  in  Mlcliigan  and  other 
States.  a!id  none- have  dupUcatcd  this 
record  of  success.  Some  failed,  and  some 
flourished' just 'for  a  time.  Mr.  Roy  P. 
Dudley,  tlie  manacer.  and  Mr.  Howard 
Cock,  thg  president  of  the  Auto  Salvage 
Co  .  have  been  most  cooperative  in  ex- 
plaini'ig  to  rhe  the  details  of  th.eir  opera- 
tions. I  would  like  to  outline  their 
metiiod  of  operation,  with  particular  at- 
t'-:ttion  to  certain  details  which*  have 
made  this  eiiterprise  succeed  where  so 
many  othei's  have  failed. 

First  cf  all.  Auto  Salvage  is  a  l:mitf;d- 
cooporative  co;p(Mation  with  shares  be- 
ing sold  onlv  la.  hoick-rs  of*  new  car 
franchises. _  The  shares  are  not  trans- 
ferable, but  mu-t)be  sold  bock  to  the 
•company  for  their/toook  value  price.  The 
compai>y  dees  noj  pay  dividend-,  but  the 
owners  receive  p/trona?e  refimds.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  tiie  book  value  of 
the  company  shice  1955  has  increased 
.'^'^me  1.400  percent — ^^300  to  $4,100  per 
;-;?.re — a  period  of  generally  lov,-  scrap 


w'-iich  would  really  eliminace 
the  market  and  get  them  cn-tiie 
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The  dealers  who  formed  tlie  comiJany 


agreed  that  none  would  se 


loss  than  SIOO.     Th.eir  think  ng  was  that 


an.\-  car  not  worth  SIOO  was 
safe  to  go  on  the  highway 
repairing,  and  only  clutterec 
All  such  junkers  are  sold 


)robably  not 
not  worth 
the  market, 
o  the  Auto 
nnmmum  price. 
ilvage  coni- 
ligher  price 


Salvage  Co.  for  a  fixed 

pvcs". ntly  .'-(iO  a  car.     Tlic  s 

par.v'may.  of  course,  pay  a 

if  tlic-  model  happens  to  be  mjore  valuable 

for  their  purposes. 

At  this  point  the  junkdd  car  gees 
throu.c;h  a  standard  salvage  operation. 
Skilled  work.men  remo\-e  tl  c  parts  for 

hich  there  is  a  maj'kcL,  either  as  sal 

Tires  and 
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prices.    As  I  shall  shov. 
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.the  owner.s* 

receiving    a 
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(>c.-sorics,  ornaments,  'and 
small  parts. are  salvaged,  finally,  the 
bocA^-is  separated  frorri  the  engine,  and 
frame,  these  heavy  steel  part ;  being  then 
sold  as *;crap  steel.    ^ 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Auto  Sal- 
vage Co.  docs  not  noxV  have  'aciiifies  for 
di:,posin.g  of  car  bodies.  Th  ?  bodies  are 
actually  giv^n  a-way  to  o;.her  scrap  deal- 
ers who  are  belter  equippcti  or  located 
to  di.spo.se  nf  them 

i  must-digress  here  for  a  moment  to 
point  out  that  disijosal  of  automobile 
bodies  is  Itself  a  complicat  ^c[  problem. 
As  we  know,  the  automobiL  ■  body  con- 
tains a  great  many  different  met^als  and 
other-  materials.  To  be  use  ul  as  scrap 
steel,  all  contanlirrating  e  ements — as 
tliose  v.iilch  v.-ould  destroy  t  le  chemijcai 
balance  noedud  i«  the  stec  I  furnace 
mtist  be  removed.    Some  of    his  removal 
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c  be  done  by  fairly  exp 
The  main  techniqae. 
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prevailing 
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by  burning  the  car,  inside  ar  d  out.  This 
remove:^,  by  oxidation  op  mej  ing,  most  of 
ihe  impui:itie>=.  Once  burn  3d,  the  car 
body  is  ready  for  "baling  " —  .hat  is.  it  is 
brushed  and  compressed  in  ;o 
solid  steel  block  about  the  si 
vision  set.  This  is-  called  a 
It.s  value  depends  upon  '  thi  • 
prices  of  scrap  steel,  whicii 
very  fluctuating  market  in 
Here  we  come  to  the  core 
lem.  It  would  be  acctiral 
speakins,  to'. say  that  disitisal  of  old 
auLos  poses  no  great  proble:  ti  excepting^ 
the  bodies.  All  other  prats 
have  a  ready  market  cither  '< 
scrap.  However,  the  old  holies  are  the 
bulkiest,  the  ugliest,  and  thi  most  djfii-. 
cult  part  of  the  car  to  dispo:  e  of. 
quires  the  biggesfe.inyestmeh 
the  greatest  financial  risk, 
solve  the  problem  of  dispcfeing 
bodies  easily  and  economical 
virtually  eliminate  the 
jtmkers  in  this  cotuitry. 


do  .solve  the  problem  of  disp  3sing  of  car 
bodies,  we  will  still  have  landscapes 
cluttered  with  junker.s.     . 

Because    of    air    pollutiol    problems, 
either  the  cars  ca^niot  be  bu:  ned  in  pop 
tilated   areas,  or  -else  expen  :;ive  invest- 


ment in  burning  equipment 


Furthermore,   the   No.   2   ba  les  are 


lea.s-t  desirable   kind  of   sera 


):oint  of  view  of 
cornnlicatinj  the 


problem  , 


1  a  car  for 


of  the  car 
s  salvage  m- 


It're- 
and  entails 
If  we  could 
of  car 
y,  wo  woulj3 
pr )blcm    v.ith 
A  id  until  we 


is  required. 


p  from 


the 
the 


the  steeln  aker.     Also 


urther,  the 


development  and  increasing  use  of  the 
oxygen  furnace,  replacing  the  open 
hearth  furnace  in  steehnaking,  has 
greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  scrap 
steel.  The  price  of  scrap  steel  is  about 
half  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  There- 
fore, I  emphasize  again  that  an  effective, 
economical  means  of  disposing  of  car 
bodies  Ues  at  the  heart  of  this  whole 
problem. 

When  the  reduction  of  an  old  car  is 
can.ipleted.  the  parts  are  sorted  and  then 
sold  as  used  replacement  paits,  to  the 
dealers,  to  garage  owners,  and  to  the 
general  public.  The  sale  of  u.sed  parts, 
along  with  some  new  parts  which  the 
Auto  Salvage  Co., also  stocks,  provides 
the  major  portion  of  the  company's 
income.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
company's  income  is  from  parts  sales 
and  one-third  from  scrap  sales.  Inci- 
dentally, the  cvners  of  the  company  pay 
the  same,  prices  for  replacement  parts 
as  other  customers,  even  if  the  part  is 
taken  from  a  car  which  they  have  sold 
a  day  or  tw;o  earlier  to  the  couipany. 

So  far  I  have  merely  outlined  the  op- 
erations of  this  enterprise,  and  the  pro- 
cedure is  deceptively  simple.  The  deal- 
ers sell  old  cars  to  their  own  company 
which  strips  it.  selling  the  salva'geabfe 
parts  to  the  public  and  disposing  of  the 
rest  as  scrap.  But  like  most  business 
operations,  success  is  determined  not  by 
general  procedures  but  by  attention"  to 
det'ails.  Assuredly,  certiiin  key  element.^ 
have  been  essential  to  the  success  of 
Lansing's  Auto  Salvage  Co. 

First  and  perhaps  foremost  to  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  the  company  has  been  the  will- 
iiicness  of  the  dealers-,  so  accustomed  to 
competing  intensively  in  the  sale  of  nev,' 
and  used  cars,  to  subordinate  their  loy- 
alty to  their  own  products  in  this  area  of 
auto  salvage  and  disposal.  Further,  they 
must  recognize  that  they  have  a  common 
interest  ,in  an  economically  succe.?sful 
means  of  disposing  of  old  cars.  This  the 
Lansing-  area  auto  dealers  have  done, 
and,  very  wisely,  they  have  also  recog- 
nized, and  accepted,  a  general  responsi- 
bility to  the  public.  Not  only  do  they  get 
junkers  off  the  streets  and  lots,  but  they 
have  had  the  ptiblic  relations  sense  to  sec 
that  every  aspect  of  the  automobile  bu.si- 
ncss  affects  the  public's  attitude  toward 
them"  as  new  car  dealers. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  resjDonsible 
attitude,  the  Laijsing  dealers  and  their 
company  have  combined  integrity  and 
imagination  to  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  general  public.  The 
company  is  now  locateti  along  one  of  the 
main  highways  on  the  edge  of  Lansing, 
set  v.-ell  back,  yet  the  person  driving  by 
would  never  know  that  within  200  yards 
re.st.  the  remains  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
old  autornobiles.  The  8-acre  lot  is  en- 
closed with  woven-wire  feiicing.  and  the 
front  is  screened  by  aluminum  paneling 
and  shrubbery.  I  must  add  al.so  that  the 
ofBcials  of  the  company  have  never 
shown  the  slightest  interest  in  circtmi- 
venting  zoning  or  other  regulations.  In 
short,  a  se»^  of  civic  responsibility  has 
infused  thf*%oirit  o,f  this  enterprise  from 
tiie  beginruTig. 

A  scoriWn  key  element  in  the  Eucce.ss  of 
the  Auto  Salvage  Co.,  and  the  point 
v,-hich  has  proved  a  sttmiblins  block  to 
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other  similar  operations,  is  the  owners 
respect  for  the  operational  rcciUH-cments 
of   the   company.      If   the   STlareholding 
dealer  looks  upon  the  salvage  company 
irtercly  as  an  auto  gra\eyard  the  bones 
of  which  he  may  pick  whenever  it  is  his 
advai'tage  to  do  so,  he  will  destroy  the 
operation.     He  must   respect  the  com- 
pany's  operathig  integrity;  simply  stated, 
he  must  respect  tlie  company 's  right  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  old  cars  he  turns 
over  to  it.    It  the  dealers,  ifjtcad,  give 
the  salvage  c-jmpany  only  t«tr  husks  and 
keep  all  the  kernels  for  themselves,  they 
doom  the  enterprise. 

Such  an  attitude  is  shortsighted,  for 
the  dealers,  by  recognizing  that  their 
salvage  operation  like  any  other  business 
enterprise  must  operate  in  the  black,  will 
then  fain  by  recei\in.g  more  money  for 
the  old  cars  they  sell  the  company  and 
also  by  the  appreciation  of.  the  book 
value  of  their  stock.  This  may  seem 
obvious,  but  when  a  dealer  sells  an  old 
car  to  tlie  company  for  £30  and  2  days 
later  has  to  pay  $25  for  the  transmission 
from  that  same  car,  he  is  likely  to  want 
to  a.'gue  the  point.  The  dealers  must 
also  accept  some  other  restrictions  to 
insure  success  of  their  opci'ation.  For 
example,  in  Lansing  the  dealers  may  sell 
a  maximum  of  tv,-o  cars  per  day  to  their 
salvage  company. 

Another  essential  element  to  the  suc- 
cess jf  this  operation  is  good  manage- 
ment. The  Auto  Salvage  Co.  has  boon 
particularly  fortun-.ite  in  having  a  board 
of  directors,  headed  by  the  president.  :^.Ir 


The  President  has  called  for  new  and 
imaginative  ideas  to  make  our  highways 
more   beautiful.     But   as   we   begin   our 
search  for  new  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem wc  should  not  start  with  the  prem- 
ise that  only  Washini'ton  can  fnd  the 
ansv.-crs   and    ignore   private    and   local 
initiative    that    could    al.so    be    utilized. 
Planting    more    trees,    building    higher 
ff-nces,  and  imposing  Fcdc-ral  penalties 
by    restricting    highway    grants    when 
junkyards    have    not    bc:n    adequately 
shielded  will  nut  solve  this  probk^m.    It 
will    only    hide    it — like    sv.eeping    dirt 
under  the  rug-    Let  us  not  be  so  impetu- 
ous in  treating  the  .symptonis  that  we 
for^-et  the  disease  itself.    If  the  problem 
is  t"oo  many  junked  automcbiles,  let  us 
try  to  get  rid  of  them— not  just  hide 
them.    And  if  someone  has  been  able  to 
do     this     successfully     without     Federal 
}v.lp_lct  us  give  them  encouragement. 
The   Lansing   automobile    dealers   have 
provided   a  good   example   of  how   this 
problem  can  be  attacked  in  a  posUn* 
fa.shion  without  restrictions  and  penal- 
tics.     Community-minded   auto    dealers 
and    businessmen    across    the    country 
sliould  welcome  this  new  approach  to  a 
problf^m  which  really  is  riSi  thtirs,  but 
which  one  day  may  be  left  on  their  door- 
step if  souiSd  solutions  are  not  found  to 
the  ever-gi-owing  pile  of  junked   auto- 
mob-;ics. 


Harold  Cook, 
to  take  such 
insure  its  sta 


who  have  had  the  forcsi!:;lit 
steps  as  were  necessary  to 

bility  and  grpv.  th,    Mr.  Roy 

Dudley  has  b-en  the  general  manager  for 
nearly  20  years,  giving  Jong  exiicrience 
and  a  tenacious  loyalty  to  the  enterprise. 
The  result  is  a  business  which  employs 
14  people,  pre  viclc^  a  public  service,  a  con- 
venience to  Euio  dealers,  au^  profit. 

I  have  already  menLionedMie appreci- 
ation in  va'ue  of  the  company  stock. 
How  else  dots  the  dealer  profit?  He  is 
assured  of  receiving  S30  for  each  car  he 
turns  over  toisalvarc.  more  than  ho  v.ould 
receive  if  hejscld  it  to  the  ordinary  junk 
dealer.  At  tliic  end  oi  the  ye.ir  he  receives 
a  patronage  refund,  which  last  year 
amounted  td  $13.73  per  car.  When  the 
stock  appreciation  value  is  added;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  dealer  is  receiving,  on 
the  average,  well  over  $50  per  car. 

The  ofScials  of  Auto  Salvage  have  al- 
ways been  most  cooperative  in  explain- 
ing their  organization  and  operation  to 
all  who  are  intorested.  Inquiries  have 
come  from  many  s.^ctions  of  the  country. 
and  even  from  abroad.  Tiiis  response  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  pub- 
lic service  which  characterizes  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  of  this-  country. 

One  might  properly  a.'k  whether  this 
kind  of  operation  could  succeed  in  other 
localities.  I  believe  it  could.  Admittedly 
CQitain  conditions  are  necessary.  There 
must  bo  s,  sufficient  population,  and 
automobile  population,  to  create  a  de- 
m'lnd  for  a  rather  large  supply  of  re- 
placement, parts.  However,  the  most 
necessary  element  is  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  the  automobile  deal- 
ers or  the  community. 


THE  L.\JE  HON.  LUTHER  A. 
JOHNSON 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  .  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotischt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TiioM.'is]  may  extend 
his  romaiks  at  this  pgint  in  the  Recpkd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenrpcre.  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  cf  th.c  gentleman 
from  Wa.'hington? 

There  was  no/;bjection. 
,  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas 
lojt  one  of  its  most  outstanding  citizens 
in  tlie  death  of  Luther  Jolinson.  He  iXas 
o:iG  of  the  most  popular  and  mo^t  effec- 
tive Tcxans  to  have  served  in  the  Hou.'^e 
for  many  years.  He  v.as  a  high-ranking 
member"  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mit ti^e. 

When  he  rcs'gr.cd  from  Con-rcss  to  go 
to  the  tax  court,  he  also  made  a  vei-y  dis- 
tincruished  record  there. 

His  death  4s  mourned  by  his  m.any. 
many  friends  throuahcut  the  United 
Sta+cs.  We  extend  to  his  family  our 
decpLst  .sympatl-y  and  understanding. 


participate  in  the  dedication  of  a  large, 
new.  attractive  industrial  plant  near 
Burlington,  N.C. 

This  plant  is  the  newest  and  mo^t 
modern  in  a  chain  of  127  'maHufactuving 
units  operated  by  Burlington  Indu-strics. 
Inc.,  the  world's  largest  textile  producing 
and  distributing  organization. 

Tins  new  facility,  which  employs  over 
1.100  persons,  is  named  for  the  founder 
of  Burlington  Indu.<^trics  and  stands  as"a:~\ 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  a  gicr.t 
American  and  as  a  monument  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  made  our 
country  the  greatest  na'cion  on  cartii. 

J.  Spencer  Love  founded  and  built  an 
organization     that    has    plants    in     IC 
Spates,     eight    foreign     countries,     and 
Pueilo   Rico   and   which   employs   over 
67.000  persons.     It  is  proper  and  fittini' 
that    tliis    b-:aut;ful    new    structure    i5 
located  on  Intcrslaie  Highway  85,  as  i^ 
reminds  all  passers-by  that  there  is  a 
place  in  our  Nation  for  courage,  initia- 
ti-.e.    and    imagination — '.hree    qualities 
v,iiir-h  Jvlr.  Love  po.=-~cs--e;!  in  abundance. 
•His  vLsion  and  his  vitality  are  carried 
on  through  his  widow  and  his  fineffamily.     / 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  last  \Vednc^s-y 
day  to  hear  Mrs,  J.  Spencer  Love  delivPr 
an  eloqucr.t  mcs.'^age,  v.-liich  I  v.-ould  like 
to  share  v.nh  Members  of  this  borly  and 
for   all   wlio    i-e?.d    the    Journal   of    this 
Congress. 

I  also  would  like  to  have  reproduced 
the  address  on  thnt  occasion  of  our  Gov- 
emor,  Dan  K.  Moore,  v:<-.o  spoke  of  "the 
period  of  great  promise"  now  exlEting  in    , 
iny  home  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  text  of  the  dedicatory  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Lo\e  and  Governor  Moore  follow: 

E::m.\-.kp  by  !\!rs.  J.  Sr-t.x   rr.  Love.  Df:DIC.^T:o«»!>, 
OP  J.  Spencer  Love  Cen-.er   June  2.  1965        \^ 
Covcrnor  T.Toore,  Senator  Jord.Ms',  Congrc-s-*? 

r-...n    KoRNEr.AY     distinguished    gue-sts,    Mr. 


ded:c:\t,ion  of  j.  spencer  love- 

CENTUR      of      BURLINGTON      IN-' 

DUSTRIES 

IMr.  ADAM3.  :<!r.  Spep.kcr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
fronr  North  Car-alina  IMr.  Kokxec.'wI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RE:or>a  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp'Ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reques'v  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Wa.shington? 

There  w.^.s  no  ob.^ection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2,  I  was  honored  and  privileged  to 


E-;ur-h  1.111  d  icllo-w-  members  of  the  Burling- 
ton fiim'-Jly,  I  sn.y  "fellow  mombcrs"  because 
I  v.-ni-  ah.v.iys  ftel  a  menibc-r  cf  this  grer-t 
li'.niiiV. 

Juiic  2.N10G5  is  a  cl..y  I  shiJ!  rcnicmber  ns 
h-'ig  a?  I  U->  c. 

T'.-'.cre  is  cr.ly  ona' person  wlio  v.ould  be 
more  drtply  n-.o\cd  than  I— thi\t  is  Spencer. 
If  he  -were  here.-  no  doubt  he  would  E:iy, 
"I  do  not  d.-.erve  this  honor'— for  modc^^.y 
ill  admitting  any  per^on.il  .Tccomplishmcnts 
W.13  one  of  his  most  endc.ring  qardities. 

At  the  srjne  Jime,  he  would  be  extremely 
overjoyed  thr;t  his  p.ssoci.ttcs,  the  o.Ticers  and 
directors  cf  the  company  he  founded,  have 
chosen,  this  magnificent  center  to  honor  his 
memory.  It  is  the  first  and  on'.y  building  to 
be  .r. Ills  name. 

To^me  it  1^ '-symbolic  cf  all  B-Jihr.-ton 
,I;;dustries. 

The  supporting  ste.ef  represents  the  faith. 
h-«   f,\thc*r   and   t'ne   citizens   of   Burlington, 
K.C.    exprcsici   In    Sp?ncer    42    years    ago — 
vuJ-iotu"which  there  wouJd  hs  no  Eur'ingun 
Ir.iu.tries  today. 

E.-.ch  brick  represents  a  menibcr  c:  f.ie 
Buihr.jton  f..mily  from  C,!v.irUe  Myers  and 
Henry  "R.i*;h  down  to  the  youngest  and  most 
.:.c:;prrirnccd  employee. 

Tlie  mortar  holding  tlicic  thousands  of 
-  bncks  together  to  fo-m  this  stroru^  and  last- 
ing buildii'S  represent::  the  help  and  EV.pp.rt 
his  'a.-sociates  gave  me.  p.irticularly  those 
who  are  so  magnificently  and  so  effectively 
carrying  the  rc.'iiicnEibilities  he  once  had 
and  "shared  -with  them, 

Equ.illy  im.portant.  this  mortar  also  rep- 
resents the  employees'  loyalty  to  and  be'vcf 
in    Buriin^ton's    pi- it,    present,    and    i.wu.e 
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progrc.-s  and  leadership  in  the  tcxtiie 
industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  VLumg  men  and 
w.jmen  who  travel  this  highway  will  see  not 
just  a  building,  but  will  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  of  onr  free  en- 
terprise sy.stem  as  represented  by  the 
Burlington  Hosiery  Co..  o:  Buriington 
I;.dii¥trie.?. 

It  is  my  prayer,  as  it  was  Spencer's,  that 
our  youth  in  whom  he  had  such  faith,  will 
/Iccept  their  re.'spor.sibility  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  democracy. 

Each  member  cf  Spencer's  family — liis 
stepmother,  his  mother-in-law.  his  si-stcrs, 
and  his  eight  children — join  me  in  saying. 
'  Thank  you  for  honoring  his  memory." 

God  bless  each  of  you — opch  employes  of 
Biirangton  Indtistnes.  and  mo.=t  p.irticularly 
tiie  men  and  women  who  now  work  and  wiU 
in  the  year;^  ahe.id  work  in  the  J.  Spencer 
Love  Ci-iTter. 


RrM.\RKS  BY  Gov.  D.\N  K.  MoortE  .\r  Dt:Dic\- 
TION'  OF  J.  Spencer  Love  Center.  Bti;i.i.\c- 
TON-.  N.C..  JvNE  2.  1965 

This  is  a  period  ol  great  propiLse  for  North 
Carolina.  We  stand  tod.iy  on  the  threshold 
of  a  period  of  greatness  .=uch  as  this  State  "nas 
never  witnes.'sed.  The  challenge  cf  the  hour 
is  great.  The  potential  of  our  people  to 
achieve  is  unlimited. 

We  are  seeking  tt)  exp.tud  the  educational 
opportlmiries  for  all  of  our  pcorilo.  We  are 
seeking  to  expand  our  established  indtistries 
End  to  attract  new  onus.  We  are  .seeking  to 
diversify  our  agriculture.  We  are  seeking  to 
t.ike  the  challenge  of  this  moment  of  great 
promise  and  develop  it  into  a  time  of  pro.-^- 
perity  and  abtindance  for  all  of  our  people. 

North  Carolina  has  come  to  this  moment 
of  great  promise  on  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Its  long-established  indu.stries.  We  do  n':.t 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  indti:-tnes,  which " 
grew  from  otir  own  land  and  our  own  people's 
determination  to  build  a  good  life  for  them- 
selves, ha'  e.  on  their  own  ihftiative,  become 
very  m'lch  a  part  of  this  marvelous  aire. 

Tlicy  have — and  W'e  witness  a  perfect  ex- 
ample today — become  a  part,  of  an  age  in 
which  the  anjslication  of  m..n's  accumulated 
knov\iedge  produces  a  miracle  a  day  and  man 
himself  is  no  longer  stirprir.cd  at  anything. 

These  home-grown  industries,  tied  closely 
to  our  agricultural  heritage,  are  the  strong 
backbone  of  our  econoniy.  And.  none  of 
lis  here  will  likely  see  the  day  when  this  is 
changed. 

This  is  a  wonderful  day  for  a  great  North 
Carolina  industry,  it  is  a  wonderful  dav 
for  the  people  of  this  region,  especially  and. 
in  a  very  real  sense,  for  all  NorthCarolinians. 

We  are  here  to  dedicate  a  very  important 
addition  to  a  company  that  has  held  an 
hororcd  place  in  the  economic  life  cf  our 
State  for  well  over  four  decades.  But.  more 
than  that,  we  are  here  to  dedicate  a  facility 
that,  in  every  respect,  symbolizes  solid  prog- 
ress for  our  State,  a  facility  that  shows  con- 
fidence in  where  we  are.  and  a  lot  of  cn- 
thusi.ism  for  where  w-e  are  going. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  estroniely  difficult 
to    suggest    a    more    appropriate    tribute    to 


Spencer   Love.     This   was    a    m.an   w: 


"lO 

and 


pio- 
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neered.    a    man    who    had    vision 
dreamed  far  beyond  hi.s  time. 

There  is  little  I  could  add  to  what  Henry 
P.auch  has  said  in  tribute  to  Spencer  Love. 
In  fact,  words  tiiemselvcs  are  inad'~quate. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  deter- 
mination, a  man  of  action,  and,  above  all,  a 
man  who  loved  this  State  and  its  peopl>. 

Burlington  Industries  grew  out  of  allthesc 
thin^,  but  I  think  especially  that  it  grew  out 
of  Spencer  Love'.3  desire  to  build  something 
of  lasting  value  for  North  Carolina  and  North 
Cirolinians.  And,  what  more  lasting  gift 
can  a  min  leave  than  a  great  instrument  for 
the  building  of  a  m.ore  abundant  life? 

I  think  it  is  e.specially  significant  that  this 
riicilliy  is  being  cledicatod  during  commeuce- 
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n-ieut    week    in   North    Carolina 
otiier    government    officials    an( 
ness  leaders.  I  am  donning  cap 
v.-eok  to  talk  to  the  graduates  o 
and  colleges  across  otir  State. 

It  is  a  very  pleasaiit  experieijc 
cause  it  is  possible  in  North 
to  talk  with  complete  sincer 
cliallenge  of  the  ftiture.  about 
opportunities,  about  the  good  1 
Carolina  o.Ters,  and  about  the  r 
aggressive  leadership  in  the  da\ 

Wo  are  telling  these  young  m 
to  stay  in  North  Carolina  and  bi 
exciting  thing  that  is  taking  pi 
are  trying  to  encourage  and  f 
those  vs-ho  have  already  decide< 
thi.=;  great  adventure. 

And.  we  arc  trying  to  raise  s 
in   the  minds  of  tiiose  who 
look  elsewhere  for  cpportuniti 

It  is  good  to  have  an  event 
cation  to  hold  up  as  an  exam 
partunities  available  here  at  he 
ample  of  the  way  North  Carol; 

New  textile  plants  are  beir 
iu  r^'irth  Carolina  at  a  rate  of 
adding  substantially  to  the 
1.200  plants  that  exist.  Bett 
'oetter  working  conditions  arcT  t 
th.m  the  exception.  Employe! 
lations — a  trademark  in  Norti 
dusiry — have  never  been  bettei 

An    industry   must   have   thi 
order  to  produce.     And  the 
textile    industry    produces.     It 
value  of  sliipnieiits.  a  fourth  o 
bro.id  wo', en  cotton  goods,  mori 
of  the  manmade  fiber  fabrics, 
cent  of  all  wcolcn  and  worst' 
spinning  mills  turn  out  near 
cotton  sales  yarn  produced  in 
Otir  !;niiring  mills  accovuit  for 
the  Nation's  hosiery. 

I'our  industry  employs  mo 
linians   thftu   uny   other   in 
value  of  the  products  jou  ni? 
well  over^SS  billion  a  year 

There  is  every  reason  for  yoti 
in  your  industry  and  in  its 
North  Carolina.     And,  Burlin 
can   certainly  take  pride   in 
it  has  provided  for  that  indti.^ 

Tliere  is  no  limit  t-J  what  w 
pl'sr.  in  the  days  jtist  ahead. 
to  do  is  contintie  working  tc 
have  in  tiie  past.  We  are  h 
cause  Spencer  Love  saw  the  vi 
Carolin  I's  potential,  and  w^eni 
somethir.g  about  it. 

He  set  a  fine  example  for  a 
North  Carolina  stands  today 
old  of  greatness  beer. use  of  the 
like  .Spencer  Love  and  the  cor 
progress  of  indtistries  like  Bti 
are  looking  toward  an  era  of  t 
prrmpcrity      and      growth.     Nc 
needs  men  like  Spencer  Love,  r 
dusi«4es  like  Burlington  to 
lenges  of  the  years  ahead. 

I  commend   Btirlirgton  Indt 
m'uiy    contribtitions    to    the    St 
the   years.     And.   I   congratula 
Indu-tries  for  its  f.-jith  in  the 
hibited  by  this  new  J.  Spencer 
This'  faith  in  the  future  will 
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COMBATING  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  tlifc  pentlcmfin 
from  Micliiuan  [  Mr.  O'H.AnA;  may  extend 
hi.s  remark.s  at  llii.^  point  ir  the  Record 
and  include  extiafteou.s  mat  ,er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmijoie.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  reriuast  of  t]\e  gentleman 
from  Wa.'3hin??ton? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  intridi'ced  HJl. 


8852,  a  bill  to  combat  more  effectively 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  color.  I'eligion.  sex.  or  national 
origin.  The  introduction  of  this  bill  has 
been  pi-ompted  by  critici.sms  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  title 
"VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  legislation  to  repeal 
section  14ib)  of  the  Labor-Manaf-cincnt 
Relations  Act. 

The  effect  of  tlie  bill  v.hich  I  have 
introduced  today  would  be  to  create  an 
Equal  Em.ployment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission with  the  power  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  issue  enforceable  compliance 
order.s  in  ca.se.5  where  emi^loycis  or  labor 
organizations  discriminate  in  cmploV- 
ment  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin. 

My  biil  contains  tiie  same  protections 
again.st  racial  disci'imlnation  in  tmploy- 
ment  as  those  included  in  trtle  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  differences  are  in 
enforcement  procedures.  H.R.  8852 
would  provide  for  administrative  en- 
forcement of  these  protections,  while  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  provides  for  .ludicial 
enforcement. 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was, 
with  a  few  impertant  changes,  taken 
from  the  bill.  H.R.  405,  reported  by  the 
House  Conimittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  1S63.  H.R.  405.  as  reported, 
provided  for  administi'ative  enforcement 
Identical  to  that  propo.'^cd  in  the  biil  I 
have  introduced  today. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  incorporated  the  provisioii.s  of 
H.R.  405  in  the  Civil  Rights  ^ct,  it  elimi- 
nated the  enforcement  provi.sions  pio- 
vided  therein  and  substituted  the  .judicial 
enforcement  provisions  which  had  been 
ofTercd  in  the  Committee  on  Education 
ai^  Labor  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michic^an  I  Mr. -Griffin  1  and  rejected  by 
the  committee. 

I  felt  then  and  believe  now  that  the 
judicial  enforcement  provisions  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a::d 
now  found  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Riglus 
Act  of  -1964  are  cumbersome  and  would 
not  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the  adrnin- 
i-strative  enforcement  pi'ovisions  of  tiie 
bill- reported  by  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  coiViained  in 
H.R.  8852.  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day. 

Adoptiojf  of  H.R.  8852  would,  for  all 
substantial  purposes,  enact  the.  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  1963.  with  certain  addi- 
tions made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  would  repeal  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a'.so  wirh  to  notify  the 
Hdifse  that  I  have  been  joined  in  spon- 
soring? this  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  I  Mr.  Tiiomp.sonI. 


BENEFITS   FOR   POSTZ^IAS'IERS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mi'.  Sp?aker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.'^cnt  tiiat  the  centlchian 
from  New  JOrsey  !  Mr.  Krfb:-]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pio'tcmpore.  Is  tlieie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  wa.*;  no  objection. 
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Mr  KREBS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  ycitcr- 
day  the  House  pa.'^.scd  H.R.  1771  which 
nrovidcs  a  well-earned  benefit  for  the 
'r-,tmasfcrs  of  the  United  Slates  who 
presently  spend  many  hours  each  week 
in  their  offices  in  excess  of  the  40  houi'S 
.-encrally  required  throughout  the  postal 
sc-'vicc  and  the  rest  of  the  Federal  scrv- 
'ice    Not  only  do  many  postmasters  work 
more  than  8  hoUrs  a  day.  but  they  work 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  as  well.    Some 
ol  this  work  is  voluntary— they  are  de- 
voted public  servants  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  their  offices 
at  all  limes.    But  much  of  it— particu- 
larly the  service  pcrfprmcd  on  Saturdays 
when  post  ofTiccs  are  open  to  the  public- 
is  necessary  because  no   provi."^ion  has 
b"en  made  for  relieving  them.    This  bill 
provides  that  relief  by  requirin.'?  the  Post- 
master General  to  schedule  their  serv- 
ices on  5  days  a  week. 

To  do  this,  he  will,  of  course,  have  to 
make  ^provisions  to  cover  the  po.st  office 
in  the  postmastt-r's  absence  on  Satur- 
day—or another  day  if  it  is  the  sixth  day 
in  the  week.     In   first-class  post  ofTiccs 
and  some  large  second-class  offices,  this 
will  present  no  problem,  cither  to  the 
postmasters  or  to  the  Department  be- 
cause an  assistant  postmaster  or  assist- 
ant  to   the   postmaster   is   already   em- 
ployed.   But  for  mc.-^t  of  the  G.850  post- 
masters in  second-class  i)ost  offices  and 
all  of  the  12.965  postmasters  in  third- 
class  post  offices,  relief  can  only  be  pro- 
vided through  an  inciea^e  in  clej'k  hours 
to  cover  the  absence  of  t"ne  postmaster. 
Under  th.e  terms  of  tl^ie  bill,  the  Post- 
master General  .vU  be  expected  to  make 
the   additional    assistance   available   by 
January     1966.       When     effected,     this 
change    will    place    all    postmasters    in 
presidential  offices  on  a  par  with  most 
other  postal  and  Federal  rmi)loyees  in- 
sofar as  the  important  condition  of  work 
schrd'ale  is  concerned. 

The  postmasters  in  the  8.976  post  offi- 
ces of  the  foui'th  class  are  not  included 
in  the  5-day  week  provision  because  their 
scheduled  hours  of  work  do  not  now  ex- 
ceed 40  hours  PC-  week. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  bill  and  am 
confident  it  vs'ill  prove  not  only  ^equitable 
to  the  postal  employees,  but  will  result 
in  improved  efficiency  in  service  to  the 
postal  patrons. 


THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF     LOUISIANA 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  BoggsI  may  exten.d 
his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.sliington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EOGGS.  Mr.  Siieaker,  one  of  the 
distinct  pleasures  of  my  ser\'ice  in  the 
Cong/ess  is  to  have  the  oijportunity  to 
commend  citizens  and  "organizations  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana  for  their  achievements  and 
fur  the  lionoi's  bestowed  upon  tliem.  No 
greater  pleasure  has  come  to  me  in  this 
regard  than  to  point  with  happiness  and 
pride   to   the    accomplishments   of    the 


Clarion  Herald  newspaper,  which  serves 
the  religious  and  the  laity  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans. 

The  Clarion  Herald,  which  now  has  a 
circulation  of  some  125,000  in  the  Great- 
er New  Orleans  area  and  adjacent  south 
Louisiana  parishes,  won  four  first-place 
awards  at  the  recent  Catholic  Press  As- 
sociation   contest    in    New    York    City. 
Throuah  the  efforts  of  the  Clarion's  fine 
staff,  the  newspaper  was  awarded  first- 
place  honors  for  peneral  excellence:  for 
the  bc.-^  front  page;  for  best  presentation 
for  obtaining  local  advertising,  and  for 
t"nc  finest  scries  of  articles — on  the  prob- 
•Icms    of    poverty    in    the   New    Orleans 
area — in  tb.e  public  interest  from  among 
all  the  Catholic  newspapers  in  America. 
:»Ir.  Speaker,  the  Clarion  Herald  has 
been  published  in  my  hometown  of  New 
Orleans.  La.,  since  February  1903;   it  is 
the  successor  to  Catholic  Action  of  the 
South,  fHiich  had  been  pubUshcd  there 
for  some  30  yeai's  before. 

In  the  2M  years  since  the  Clarion  be- 
gan publica'tion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fine 
Catholic  newspaper  has  become  a  vital 
and  enhc htening  force  in  nv  city  of  New- 
Orleans  and  across  south  Louisiana.  It 
is  a  truly  great  force  for  good  in  my 
community. 

After  iU-  first  year  of  publication,  the 
Clarion  v.on  two  first-place  awards  from 
among  all  the  Nation's  Catholic  news- 
papers in  the  Catholic  Press  Association 
conte-st  for  1953.  For  that  year,  the 
Clarion  won  first  place  in  general  excel- 
lence and  for  the  best  front  page.  Then, 
in  1964.  the  Clarion  won  the  same  two 
first-place  awards,  and  also  added  two 
more  top  honors. 

The  basis  for  these  fine  achievements 
by  the  Clarion  rests  with  the  exemplary 
advertising,  administrative  and  editorial 
staffs  which  the  newspaper  has.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Speaker,  no  compliments  or 
congratulations  would  be  complete  with- 
out first  citing  the  great  Christian  and 
moral  leadership  in  the  archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans  constantly  manifested  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Jo- 
seph p.  Cody,  archbishop  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  Orleans.  Th»B  Bomftrkable 
leader  of  the  church,  in  a  relatively  short 
time  among  -us  in  the  New  Orleans  area, 
has  displayed  those  great  qualities  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  which  preceded 
him  in  his  earlier  assignments  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
I  am  confident  'ihat  the  religious  and  the 
laity  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans 
will  achieve  greater  spiritual  advance- 
ment in  years  to  come  under  the  benevo- 
lent and  wise  guidance  of  Archbishop 
Cody. 

For  their  distinguished  operation  of 
the  Clarion  Herald.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Reverend  Elmo  L.  Romagosa, 
executive  editor,  communications  direc- 
tor of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 
and  assistant  pastor  of  et.  John  the 
Baptist  Church  m  New  Orleans;  Mr.  M. 
P.  Everett,  former  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Action  of  the  South,  and  continuing  as 
editor  of  the  Clarion:  Mr.  Emile  Comar, 
associate  editor  of  the  Clarion  and  for- 
mer pohtical  reporter  for  the  Ne'\v  Or- 
leans. La..  States-Item  newspaper;  the 
Reverend  John  P.  Reynolds,  admmistra- 
tive  director  of  the  Clarion;   Jol|n  W. 


MacCandless,  business  manager;  William 
P.  Dale,  advertising  director  of  the  news- 
paper, and  all  their  fine  assistants  and 
other  staffers  on  the  Clarion  Herald. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  three  newspaper 
articles  which  describe  in  some  detail 
the  four  first-place  honors  awarded  to 
the  Clarion  Herald  at  the  recent  Catholic 
Press  Association  contest  in  New  Yoik 
City. 

The  three  articles  follow  as  attached: 
[Friim  the  New  Orleans  (La. I  Clarion  HersHd. 
May  20.  1965)  ( 

CL.^r.io.N  Hf;RALD  Wins  Three  Top  NEWsP.^rEir 

AW.ARDS 

Krw  Yor.K. — The  Clarion  Herald,  praised 
for  its  editorial  impact,  writing  and  photog- 
raphy Tl-iursday  at  New  'Vork,  wa^  declared 
Hrst  in  gener.al  excellence  among  the  Nation's 
Inr-'est    circulation   Catholic   newspapers. 

The  decision  of  judges  in  the  annual  Cath- 
olic Press  Association  contest  was  unani- 
motis. 

Two  other  first  place  awards  were  won  by 
the  Clarion  (circulation  125,000)  in  competi- 
tion with  nev.spapers  rr.rging  up  to  200.00n 
circulation:  Best  front  pige:  best  presenta- 
tion for  obtaininrr  local  advertising. 

In  winning  the  gener.Tl  excellence  and  best 
fror.t  page  awards  for  1964.  the  Clarion  re- 
peated its  wins  of  lf'C3,  the  first  year  cf 
publication. 

Judges  said  in  declaring  the  Clarion  to  be 
r.rst    in   ge:"eral   excellence: 

'Judges  unanimously  awarded  this  news- 
paper the  award  in  this  category  for  the 
second  successive  year.  It  continues  its 
imaginative  use  of  color,  editorial  Im.pac* 
throu:;h  its  consistently  high-level  of  writing 
and  attention-holding  use  of  the  elements 
of    praphic   desictns. 

•An  excellent  exair.ple  of  a  proper  balance 
and  use  of  the  written  vord  and  photo- 
jourr.alism." 

The  judges  singled  otit  in  the  "best  irdki 
pa-c"  category  the  Clarion  front  page  of 
March  12.  1964.  which  featured  at  the  top 
three  photographs  by  Clarion  photographer 
Frank  Methe. 

One  of  them  accompanied  a  Newell  Schind- 
ler  story  on  "Red  Jack"  Burns,  ex-fighter 
who  was  grand  marshal  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
pay  parade.  ' 

Another  featured  a  photograph  of  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Francis  Xavier  parish  in  Metairie 
attending  mass  at  a  new  alt^  facing  the' 
people. 

And  the  third  was  a  bit  of  fakery.by  MetKe     „ 
as  he  put  together  a  picture  of  a  inodel  of 
the    new   International    Trade»W^Iarft-«nd    a 
photo  of  Canal  Street  to  show  1!^  the  sky- 
scraper mart  would  look  when  completed. 

Tlie  advertising  campaign  which  won  fi.rst 
place  was  accorded  the  Clarion  for  "Opera- 
tion Clarion"  by  advertising  manager  '\^'ill;am 
P.  Dale. 

Tlie  presentation  shows  the  Clarion's  com- 
munity consciousness,  leadership,  acceptance, 
response,  influence,  openmindcdness,  and 
need. 

Dale  reported  that  the  campaign  increased 
the  advertising  linage  by  83.7  percent  a 
month  in  the  last  6  months  of  1964. 

Among  other  winners  in  the  CPA  awards 
competition  were: 

Best  editorial:  Mississippi  Register,  tli* 
Reverend  Bernard  Law,  editor,  for  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Local  Segregation  is  Dying." 
General  •'  excellence  among  newspapers 
ranging  in  circulation  from  15.000  to  40.0C0: 
The°  Catholic  Exponent,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
General  excellence  among  newspapers  in 
the  1.000  to  15,000  circulation  category:  Ca- 
nadian Register,   Kingston,   Ontario 

Best  front  page  among  papers  in  the  15.000 
to  40.000  category:  Catholic  Voice.  Oakland, 
Calif. 
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De^i  front  page  amftncr  pajiers  in  the  1,000 
li)  15,0(X)  caiegory:  Southern  Cross,  Savan- 
nah. Gu, 


[From  the  New  Orle.ius  (L.i.)  Clarion  Herald, 
May  27,  1965  | 

Clarion    Konored    ior    Poverty    Si::".ie.s 

New  York. — Tiie  best  campaign  in  tlie 
piibhc  interest  among  the  Nation'3  largest 
Catholic  newspapers  was  the  Clarion  Her- 
alds year  long  efforts  to  highlight  the  prob- 
lems ol"  poverty  and  tiie  luiderprivilcged  in 
the  New  Orleans  area. 

First  place  in  the  Catholic  Press  As.socia- 
tion  competition  for  the  public  interest 
award  was  presented  to  the  Clarion  at  the 
annual  CPA  awards  luncheon  in  New  York. 

Tliree  other  first  place  aw.irds  to  the  Clar- 
ion— tor  general  excellence,  best  front  page, 
and  best  presentation  for  obtaining  local  ad- 
vertising— were  annotmced  last  week. 

Jttdges  said  of  the  stories,  feattires,  and 
^■>hotos  on  poverty  and  its  problems  as  prc- 
p.ircd  by  the  Clarion  .sraft  : 

"This  newspaper  dcmons-traicd  ^nlu^u.:l 
skill,  imagniation,  and  ability  in  goiiig  ro 
grottps  in  its  readership  with  the  total  prob- 
lem 01  interracial  rtlation-s. 

"The  approacii  was  at  a  basic  hunian  level 
and  got  av.-ay  from  much  of  the  generali.'ied 
statements  that  have  become  so  common. 

•'The  newspaper  saw  the  problem  as  or.e 
of  impi'oving  the  lot  of  the  mdividinil  peo- 
ple and  so  concentrated  on  such  basic  prob- 
lems as  the  school  dropout  sittiation.  hous- 
ing,   and    employment    imaginatively." 

Stories  in  the  series — prepared  primarily 
by  Newell  Schindler  and  Photographer  Frank 
>Ierhe — dealt  in  depth  with  illiteracy-,  school 
riropotus.  bhghted  housing,  and  the  problems 
in  public  housing  areas. 

Methe  photographs  also  won  honor^ible 
mention  in  two  categories — best  use  of  orig- 
inal photpcraph  and  be.^t  photo  story  c-ig- 
inating  with  a  newspaper. 

The  Catholic  Reporter.  Kansas   City.   Mo., 
was  first  place  winner  in  best  original  photo- 
graph  category   and    the    Oklahoma    Cotirier 
■won  in  the  best  photo  story  .-iward. 

fFrom  the  New  Orleans  'Lai  Clarion  Herald, 

May  27.  1965] 
JoT.-n:CAi.isM    Frontter    Opened    ly    Ci.-,p.ion 

Winning  top  national  honors  for  news- 
paper e.xcellei'.ce  in  its  first  year  of  ptiblica- 
tion,  the  Clarion  Herald  hr;s  ushered  m  a  new- 
era  of  Catholic  journall.=m  in  the  archdiocese 
of  New  Orleans. 

Repl.'cirg  the  former  C.ithohc  Action  of 
the  South  I  circulation  about  40.000)  in  Feb- 
ruary 1363.  it  was  immediately  e.vpajidcd  to 
go  into  e^ery  Catholic  home,  giving  it  a  cir- 
culation of  over  120.000. 

From  its  inception  tljc  Clarion  Herald  has 
sotight  to  provide  wider  news  and  editorial 
coverage,  adding  on  a  locally  edrT?pd  feature 
section  in  1964  to  expand,  its  sc-ipe. 

Competing  news  services— NCWC  news 
service  from  Washington  and  RN3  news  serv- 
ice from  'Sew  York — are  subscribed  to  for  up- 
to-date,  factual  coverage.  Both  are  interna- 
tional in  scope. 

On  the  distaff  side,  the  paper  carries  food, 
columns,  fashion  news,  club  notes,  and  a 
host  of  Other  features. 

And  on  the  editorud  pages,  both  liberal 
and  conservative  view.^  are  pre.=cnted. 

In  the  planning  stage.  Archbishop  John  P. 
Cody  pointed  otit  that  the  Clarion  would 
sacrifice  nothing  of  what  Carbolic  Action  of 
the  South  accomplished  in  the  past. 

The  newspaper,  with  a  growing  staff  of 
over  50  full-time  workers,  utilizes  the  latest 
advances  in  printing  and  mechaiiical  re-pro- 
ducfion.  Jt 

Type  IS  set  by  photo  JBgcess  on  machines 
that  are  an  innovation  iWKe  field.  Printing 
1.5  by  ofTset.  throtigh  contract  with  a  New- 
Orleans      printer.  '  The      high-speed      press 


chtirns  otit  the  Clarion  at  almost  20,000  an 
hour. 

The  profes-sional  news  stall  ;.^  r.ipi  rtcd  by 
numerous  local  and  national  ciihunM-as  stich 
as  Mel  Leavitt,  Hap  Glatidi.  Sctiop  Kennedy, 
Loretta  Young,  William  Bucklej},  Donald  Mc- 
Donald, Msgr.  John  D.  Conwa^.  and  Father 
Gilbert  Ro.xburgh.  O.P. 

Piiotographs  by  Frank  T.Ietlie  have  won 
numerous  awards,  including  national  honors 
from  the  National  Press  PlioTogr.ipher.s' 
Association  incor^^tition  witji  newspapers 
throughout^H^^^v;:itry,  inLliiding  ntetro- 
politan  d.iiUes. 

With  its  circulation  of  120,(00,  it  is  the 
largest  weekly  in  the  1^-State  Southeastern 
area  and  the  third  l^irgest  i  lewspaper  in 
Louisiana, 

It  is  among  tlie  top  10  i:  i  circulation 
among  the  146  Catholic  newsj  apers  in»  the 
United  State.s  and  lirst  in  gcneial  excellence, 
as  rated  by  judges  in  last  y^iir's  Catholic 
Press  Association  av.-ards  coinp'tition. 

The  main  function  of  the  C  arion  is  as  a 
Teacher  for  the  chiu-ch.  Arcl  bishop  Cody 
leit  that  a  strong,  well-edited  and  locally 
produced  Catholic  newspaper  tould  be  the 
most  elfective  instrument  poss:  l)le  for  bear- 
ing the  message  of  Christ  to  e  ,ery  Catholic 
home  in  the  archdiocese. 

To  do  this  he  has  given  it  fi  11  rein  to  in- 
vestigate a.nd  report  all  activities  that  may 
affect  Catholics,  whether  rehgi  )us,  political, 
social,  or  educational. 

Its  basic  ideal  has  been  to  present  the 
etern.il  truths  of  God  in  relati<  n  to  circum- 
slancrs  and  conditions  of   the    lay. 

Thus  the  Clarion  heljjs  brin  i  one  of  the 
oldest  centers  of  Catholic  faith  in  the  coini- 
try  to  the  foregrotmd  as  tlie  n  ost  advanced 
in  spreading  the  word  of  God. 


GERRIIT  W.  WESSEJLINK     ,    • 

Air.  ADAMS.  Air.  Speajkcr,  I  ask 
ui.aniniou,^  con.sent  that  thf  centlenian 
from  Virginia  IMr.  H.\RDy]  imay  extend 
his  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  ini  tlie  Record 
and  incltide  c.xtrancou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
cbjection  to  the  request  of  tlic  ^^entleman 
from  Wa.shintrton? 

There  vv-a.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speak(  r.  last  week 
the  General  Counsel  of  lh(  Air  Foi/e, 
Gerritt  W.  Wr.'^selnik,  \va.s  fatally  strick- 
en by  a  heart  attack.  In  m;  services  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  I.  had 
come  toknowand  to  respect  him  as  an 
able  and  devoted  public  .si'rvant.  His 
loss  will  be  .'-urcly  felt  by  tl  ,e  Air  Force 
and  the  Departmcnt'vof  De;  ense.  I  am 
sure  that  my  c^jllcagues  \vl:  o  knew^  this 
dedicated  public  .servant  shiire  my  feel- 
inu:  of  per.sonal  lo.ss  and  sym  pathy  to  his 
wiciow  and  their  three  fine  cl  lildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lik ;  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  th  ?  statement 
which  Secretary  Zuckert  i  ;sued  about 
Mr.  Wcsselink: 

J  UNE  4.  1965. 
To  tlie  members  of  the  Office  of  Hie  Secretary 
0/  tlie  Air  Force  and   the    iir  Staff: 

Each  of  us  personally,  in  this  office,  the  Air 
Staff  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  1  la.s  suffered  a 
deep  loss  with  the  death  of  our  general  coun- 
sel. Gerritt  W.  Wesselink. 

Gerry  w-as  a  big  man  in  e^  ery  way.  He 
had  a  big  heart  and  a  great  warmth  and 
humor.  His  perspective  was  bj  ?,  as  were  the 
outstanding  professional  talen  s  he  devoted 
to  his  work — so  vital  to  the  Ai  ■  Force  inter- 
ests. 

Ho  was  a  wise  and  undcr.st;  .nding  leader 
of  the  fine  lawyers  who  con.'-ti  ute  our  gen- 
eral cotinscl's  office.  He  mac  e  the  whole 
contribtition  of  that  organization  immeastir- 


ably  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  individual 
accomplishments.  , 

Above  all.  ho-.vever,  all  of^us  have  lost  an 
incomparable  friend.  In  our  own  sadness, 
we  realize  that  his  family  has  suffered  by  far 
thj  greater  loss.  Our  thoughts  and  jjr.iycrs 
go  out  to  them. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


PRESIDENT  ADOLIRKES  THE  LO.\X 
POLICY  BOARD  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Air.  ADAAiS.  Mr.  Speakci-.  I  a.sk 
unaniiiious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Air.  Multer  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj^ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Air.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  Prc.-ident  John;-or.. 
in  his  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4.  196,3. 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  117. 
1965.  abolished  the  Loan  Policy  Board  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a;id 
transferred  all  of  its  functioihs  to  thq 
Administrator  of  the  SBA. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Board  in  the  first  place.  At  the 
time  the  Small  Business  Act  was  pa.ssed. 
section  4  d^  provided  for  the  creation  of 
the  Board,  to  consist  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  SBA  as  Chariman,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  their  desisnees.  as  the 
other  mem.bers.  The  purpose  of  the 
Board  was  to  establish  general  policies 
concerning  the  granting  of  applications 
for  financial  assistance  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  rationale  for  includiiig  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  the  Board  was  that  since 
•this  was  a  new  agency  embarking  on 
new  pio.gran..-,  it  would  need  their  advice 
and  assistance.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
a':;ency,  now  more  tjian  10  years  old,  has 
all  of  the  top-lever  expertise  necessary 
for  formulating  policies  which  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  small  busine.s.y  and 
the  Government.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion or  necessity  for  involving  the  Trea;:- 
my  Department  or  the  Commerce  Dc- 
paitmcnt  in  policymaking:  decisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

I  have  regularly  introduced  legislation 
to  abolish  the  Loan  Policy  Board.  In  the 
present  Congress  my  bill,  H,R.  585,  would 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation will  make  action  on  my  bill 
unneccssar.y. 

I  have  by  no  means  been  alone  in  my 
attitude  towarci  the  Board  since  the 
iRouse  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu.'^i- 
ness  of  this  body  has  frequently  callrd 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Board  and  did 
so  acain  in  its  report  No.  1935  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1964,  to  the  House  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Congress.  In  Jimc  of  1961  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busine.ss  conducted  a  survey  of  its  then 
16.T.000  members  and  61  percent  favored 
abolition  of  the  Board. 

The  Loan  Policy  Board  has  established 
several  policies  which  I  believe  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  eitlier  small  busi- 
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n.  -  or  the  Government  and  I  hope  th.at 
•-\c  Pre- dtnfs  salutary  act  in  abolishing 
llr  Board  will  result  in  a  reconsideration 
ami  reversal  of  those  policies. 


NEW   YOR,K  CITY   ]N   CRISIS- 
PART  xc  ■ 

Kir  ADAAIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
uranirnous  consent  that,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  IvIultekI  may  cx- 
te-id  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RE'-onD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington:* 

Tlicre  wf's  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  AIULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowin;:^  article  concerns  the  poverty  pro- 
gram in  New  York  and  appeared  in  fne 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  A;nil  17, 

19S5.  „  ,r        1 

Ii  is  part  of  tlie  series  on  -New  York 
City  in  Crisis." 
The  article  follows: 

■    Nrvv  YOBK  CITY  IN  Crisis:    M.^voK•s  Poverty 
Pl.\n  G.iiNs — Some  Wouud  SeSve 
(By  Barry  Gottehrer  and  Marshall  Peck) 
Mayor  Wriner's  proposal  to  place  the  city's 
miiltlmillion'-dollar      luitipoverty      program 
firmly    under"  his    administration's    control 
moved  a  step  closer  to  reality  yesterday  de- 
spite   the    charge    by    Representative    Adam 
CLAYTON, POWELL  that  the  plan  vas  ••illcral" 
and  'against  the  law  of  the  land." 

Julius  C.  C.  Edelstein.  the  mayor's  execu- 
tive assistant,  said  that  by  late  yesterday 
the  gdminiE'ration  had  already  convinced 
••some"  community  leaders  to  serve  oh  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion to  oversee  the  poverty  program. 
Under  the  proposal  reveajed  by  the  mayor 
'  -and  City  Council  President  Paul  Screvane 
during  the  appearance  before  a  House  sub- 
committee in  Washington  Thur.?day,  the 
corporation  would  have  5  or  6  community 
leaders  and  11  city  officials  on  its  governii:g 
b'oard. 

The  11  citv  officials  would  be  the  11  mem- 
bers of  the"  mayor's  current  Anti-Poverty 
Cfncrations  Board.  .  • 

%.  They  are 'city  council  pre-ident.  welfare 
'  V':'mmissioncr,  f.fr.  Edelstein,  city  adminis- 
trator, acting  superintendent  of  schools, 
budget  dircctcr,  commissioner  of  labor,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  youth  board,  direc- 
tor of  personnel  for  the  city,  commissioner 
of  relocation,  and  the  housing  and  develop- 
ment coordinator. 

Although  Mr.  Edelstein  refused  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  community  leaders  con- 
tacted by  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Screvane.  he 
did  say  that  they  hoped  to  have  completed 
their  talent  hunt  by  early  next  week  "'at  the 
very  latest." 

It  was  tihderstood.  however,  that  A.  Philip 

Randolph,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 

Sleeping    Car    Porters,    had    been    a?ked    to 

serve  on  the  board.    Mr.  Randolph  could  not 

.be  reached  to  confirm  the  report. 

Mr.  Edelstein  said  that  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  office  was  putting  final  touches  on 
the  proposal  which,  he  hoped,  would  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  next  week  and 
in  Albany  by  April  26  at  the  latest. 

The  proposal  mu.'^t  be  approved  by  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  and  signed 
by  the  Governor.  Mr.  Edelstein  said  that  he 
expects  final  approval  within  a  month. 

A  spokesman  for  the  mayor  dismissed 
Representative  Pow-ell's  outburst  on  Thtirs- 
day  as  "an  act." 

Representative  Powell,  said  the  aid.  "is  a 
very  charming  man.  At  some  moments  he 
speaks  with  seriousness.  Frankly.  I  think  he 
was  kidding  the  other  day.  He  was  speaking 
to  certain  parts  of  his  constituency,  I  guess." 


D'jri!!"  the  hearings  before  ti.e  Hou-e  Ed'a- 
r.^tu-n  a°id  Labor  Subcommittee,  which  he 
hr;^ds  and  which  is  now  considering  changes 
in  the  Federal  antipoverty  act,  Represcnt..- 
tive  Powell  exploded  at  the  mayor's  plan  to 
take  control  ol  the  city's  community  action 
Ijtogiams  away  from  the  local  communities. 
"There  v.-on't  be  any  city-run  monopoly  of 
tills  commttnity  action  program,"  said  Rep- 
re.-5entative  Po-»veli..  the  controversial  Con- 
gressman from  Knrlem  whose  own  alleged 
-control"  of  HARYOU  act  has  threatened 
the  Harlem  program.  "It  is  against  the  law. 
It  is  illegal.  There  won't  be  any  monopoly 
or  there  won't  be  any  (poverty)  program." 

The  split  was  over  some  rath.er  vague 
woiding  contained  in  Public  Law  88-45  of 
August  1964.  waiich  set  up  the  poverty  pro- 
grr^m  and  defined  the  control  of  "commu- 
nitv  action  programs." 

In  the  act.  community  action  programs 
arc  d'^fined  as  being  'developed,  cor.ducted, 
and  administered  with  the  maximum  i'<fas;- 
ble  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  nienibers  of  the  groups  serveJ." 

Although  he  would  like  the  wording  clari- 
f.cd  M.itor  Warner  maintained  that  the  cor- 
poration, which  would  run  a  propjsed  string 
(i  :t  first  6  and  eventually  16  poverty 
centers  around  the  city,  would  not  violate 
this  deJinition. 

Representative  Pov.tll  disagreed.  He 
ir.ainiuined  that  the  2-to-l  ratio  of  city  o'fi- 
cials  on  the  board  was  completely  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  rummunity  action  where 
the  programs  are  run  by  the  people  and  not 
by  the  city  administratlcn. 

'Renresentative  Powell's  thre..t  to  stop 
payment  of  Federal  poverty  funds  to  the  city 
if  the  corporation  became  a  reality  is  not 
expected  to  afTect  the  city's  current  request 
for  S16.5  million  from  the  O.Txc  of  Economic 
Opnortunitv. 

■fhese  funds,  if  approved  by  Sargent 
Shriver's  office,  which  is  currently  studying 
the  request,  would  come  out  of  funds  al- 
rc-dv  approved  tav  Congress  and  are.  theo- 
roMcailv.  outside  of  the  domain  of  Repre- 
sentative Powell  and  the  House  Education 
and  La'onr  Subcommittee. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opp'jitunitv  maintained  yesterday  that. 
•  New  York's  request  is  still  being  studied." 
He  added  that  the  city's  plan  for  a  private 
corpo-ati&n.  which  reportedly  had  not  been 
developed  until  10  days  ago,  was  being 
studied  bv  his  office's  legal  coimsel. 

"If  our  legal  counsel  decides  the  corpc ra- 
tion is  not  in  violation  of  the  act— and. 
frankly,  we  don't  think  it  is."  he  said,  "then 
I  don't  see  why  the  plan  w-on't  win  approval." 
Representative  Powell's  threat  to  ask  the 
U  S  Comptroller  General  to  stop  payment  of 
funds  to  New  York  City  if  the  program  is  put 
into  effect  cotild  conceivably  derail  the  city's 
C"urrent  request. 

Few  people  wlio  know  the  Congressman, 
however,  think  he  will  actually  press  this 
point.  m 

Representative  Powell  could  not  be 
reached  yesterday  for  his  reaction  to  the 
mayor's  decision  to  push  ahead  with  the 
corporation  despite  his  threat. 

"You  know  Adam,"  said  one  New  York 
Congressman  who  does  know  Adam.  "He  just 
wanTs  to  show  the  mayor  how-  important  lie 
is.  He  doesn't  care  what  the  mayor  does 
■with  the  povertv  program  just  so  long  as  he 
keeps  his  hand's  off  HARYOU  act.  Tliafs 
Adam's  jiersonal  property." 


TiiC  -SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shington? 

There  v,as  no  objection. 

Air.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  tells  the  story  of  a  school 
ill  Harleivi. 

The  article  is  part,  of  a  .".  rics  on  ■New- 
York  Ciiv  in  Crisis"  and  F.jrjet-rrd  m  the 
New  Yoik  Herald  Trib\;r.e  of  Aii^'l    13, 

1965. 

The  ar'Jclc  follows : 
New  York  City  in-  Crisis:   A  City  ok  Con-. 

TF.ASTa— An   Efficie.n-t  School  A:iid  G.hi.m 

SUl'.EOUXDIN'CS 

(Bv  C".-en  G lissom 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  XCI 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as.K 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cenileirian 
from  New  York  :  Mr.  MtJLiER^  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraiieous  tr.atter. 


I:  is  claimed  that  "Americans  von  t  do 
stoop  labor."  Five  days  a  week  a  prefy. 
bright.  13-year-Gld  eighth-^-rade  s;r,d^:ir 
named  Ann'  Rutlcdge  pick:-,  up  her  school- 
books  and  travels  by  subway,  or  sometimes 
bv  foot,  from  her  home  on  102d  SireCL  to  h6r 
cla.'-ses  at  VV;:dleign  Junior  High  School  m 
Hsrlem.  Ann  is  a  sv.idious  you:.g  miss  from 
an  industrious  middle -cl'-'^s  family,  who  ex- 
cels in  English  and  math  and  who  might  be 
like  any  other  junior  high  scuool  student 
anywhere  in  the  country  but  for  r.  fe-A  Ue- 
plora'ole  facts. 

The  school  she  r.ttends  sits  on  li4th  .Streec 
between  7th  and  8th  Avenues,  in  a  block 
considered  so  squalid  that  city  and  Federal 
authorities  have  Jlated  it  for  a  S.5.5  million 
renovation  project,  now  Eched'.;'.ecl  tu  be.j-.i 
tomorrow. 

The  streets  she  travels  en  route  to  ner 
clas-tcs  are  notorious  for  tiieir  l-.:p''i  crime  rate 
and  their  traffic  in  winos  a'..d  prostitutes 
ni-i.".-iber.^i  and  narcotics. 

The  classes  she  attends  ha\c  never  been 
integrated  so  that  Ann  a7i''  her  1.690  fellow 
stud'ents  can  enjoy  the  creative  opportunities 
that  c.-'me  with  diversified  (Classes.  Wad- 
leigh's  enrollment,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Puerto  Rican  children,  is  100  percent 
Necro. 

Thev  call  it  de  facto  segregation.  And  it 
exists 'todav  at  Wadleigh  and  other  Harlem 
schuols  nearlv  11  vears  alter  the  May  17,  1954. 
.Supreme  Court  "decision  which  recognized 
that  to  separate  Negro  children  from  others 
solely  because  of  their  race  eenerates  a  feel- 
ing of  inferiority  that  affects  tlieir  hearts  and 

minds. 

so^:E  sfEPRisES 

What  type  cf  school  life  can  a  youngster 
have  in  fnis  environment,  which  is  the  same 
in  practice,  if  not  in  intent,  as  that  con- 
demned by  the  court?  What,  if  any.  schc^ol 
snirit  can  his  teachers  instill  in  him?  What 
general  quality  of  education  can  he  hope  to 
receive? 

A  series  of  visits  to  Wadleigh.  plus  intert 
views  with  students,  parents,  teachers,  prin- 
cipal, and  neighbors  in  the  block  produced 
some  Etirprising  answers. 

New  York,  a  city  in  crisis,  is  also  a  city  of 
ccr:*r..s-.s.  And  Wadleifr'n  exist?  as  a'n  effi- 
cient, clean,  and  cheerful  o.-:fis  in  the  grini- 
mest  of  surroundings. 

Across  the  street  sit  37  dilapidated  5-story 
walkup  fiats  with  rat-infested  basements  and 
garbase-strewn  backyards.  But  w.ilk  through 
the  front  door  of  Wadleigh.  a  five-story, 
red-brick  bu.ldine.  and  the  atmosphere  int- 
mcciiately  changes.  The  ceilings  are  high: 
the  halls  spacious.  T"ne  walls  throug'nout 
are  o.ainted  either  a  light  tan  or  a  cheerful 
blue".  The  classrooms  have  fluorescent  lights. 
The  halls,  stairways,  restiooms.  gym.s.  cafe- 
teria, workrooms.  and  classrooms  are 
amazingly  free  of  litter  for  a  school  parked 
with  so  many  energetic  teenagers. 

"We  have  the  best  cus'.onians  in  the  busi- 
ness." bcists  the  principal.  Perry  Spiro. 

Wadleigh's  language  la"t>or:uory — with  indi- 
vidual booths  and  audio-iingual  equipm.en:  — 
i«  cutsiandme.     Ma.ster   teachers   like   P.ei.e 
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Jj-svertxUoni,  a  native  of  Panama,  and  Jolm 
i'i-i'^l.is.  ii  ii;\ti\e  t'f  Martinique  and  a  grad- 
uate of  t'lic  Soi-bonnc,  instruct  the  yotnigstcrs 
in  Stvnii.sU  .v.ui  Frenia. 

TJio  &chc-.nl  hi^.s  well-equipped  workshoi^R  in 
■v.'c.'civ.'orking',  cer;;r.iio^,  mptnis,  printin:;, 
niiilinrry.  hrnip  ecoiioniic.?,  dre?s:nakiiig.  art. 
::>;d  pKciography.  It  h:-!S  an  altprschtiol 
c  .:i::iniuity  center  in  the  h;(Soment  whr^rc, 
i.>r  5  cents  r.  ye.-,r,  the  sliuler.t.s  cm  enjoy 
b:i.tHtnll.  checkers,  recorclj,  pin^-por.?,  and 
ilio  like. 

iiovios  .ire  .sU^wn  from  lime  to  time  in  the 
auditorium  rfl  iViluced  prices.  As.semb'.!cs 
are  well  aitei-Ldtd  and  95  percent  ci  the 
ruident^  comnrj'  with  the  drcs.s  regulations — 
wJiilc  bl(sascs/f.>r  g.rls,  whito  shirts  ar.d  ti- ■.; 
lor  buys.        { 

HIE    N'J.     1    PROBLKAI 

"Give  US  -0  more  stable  j^eopie  on  the  stall 
and  you  w&iJd  have  peopi?  trying  to  get 
their  ciiildrjni  in  here,"  said  Mi.'is  Enid 
Vaughan.  im  En;;'.;Eh  tciichcr  for  20  years. 
She  single(j  out  the  oiiC  problem— apart  from 
its  surroundings; — tii;.t  most  plagues  VVad- 
,   lelgh. 

Like  every  otlier  jimior  high  school  in  tl-,e 
New  York  City  public  school  sysiern,  Wad- 
leigh  has  a  large  teacher  turnover;  24  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  on  the  schoors  staff  of 
lu5  lett  and  were  replaced  during  the  1963  C4 
school  year.  This  was  a  couple  of  percenta  e 
poiAt-s  below  the  city  average.  But  Wadleigh 
students  do  live  in  an  inferior  neighborhood: 
they  do  atter.d  a  segregated  school,  and  the?e 
facts  are  apt.  as  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
1954.  to  affect  their  Jiearts  and  mi'.ids  and 
render  them  more  sensitive  to  sucli 
situations. 

Mrs  Bofy  Davis,  a  ma'h  teacher,  com- 
plained that  her  class  had  three  diiTerent 
"•  instructors  in  English  last  year.  '■There  ir;  a 
turnover  here,  and  it  coniributes  to  a  l;'.ck 
of  continuity,  and  the  children  suXier."  She 
added  that  when  a  child  attends  a  s?grcgated 
schccl.  "there  is  a  scar  placed  there  that  is 
never  eUminated.  Everything  he  reads  tells 
him  segregated  schoots  are  inferior." 

lis    not    surpriEin?    that    some    Wadieigh 
youngsters,   interviewed   last   month   by    Re- 
porter Willie  Jonc.=,  of  the  Social  Dynamics 
■,-•.  Re.sparch  Institute  at  City  Colleee.  crumbled 
•    that  their  teacl-icrs  don't  care  whether  they 
learn  or  not. 

Actually  the  majority  of  those  on  the 
'Wadieigh'iactiity  are  professional  instructors 
who  care  a  treat  deal  about  the  progress  of 
their  students.  In  many  ca.ses  a  special  kind 
of  closeness  net  found  in  the  silk  stocking,' 
<l3.stricts  develops  between  teacher  and  .'in- 
dent. 

Wadleiqh  teachers  have  often  laid  out 
money  to  buy  a  hot  lunch  for  an  indigent 
child.'  Many  give  tane  after  school  hotars  to 
•coach  art,  chess,  typing,  or  glee  club  groupp. 
One  teacher,  who  didn  t  want  his  name  used, 
is  giving  two  S'25  savings  bonds  this  year  t-o 
oui.su.ndin2:  pr;iduates.  Another,  Edward 
Peldstein,  took  his  clars  to  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  last  July,  after  school  clorsnd,  and  his 
wife  taakfd  crjce  for  the  occacion.  This  was 
not  an  unusu.il  rase.  f 

M^  Spiro  proudly  reels  oinstatistics  shov- 
Int:  the  school  has  a  hard  cAre  of  dedicated 
eaucators.  'We  have  31  teg/chers  who  have 
been  here  7  years  or  more.' 
woman  has  been  h're  29A>e 


he  said.     "One 
rs;  tv.o  teachers 
have  been  here  10  ycarsTj/be  ha.s  been  here 
13,  one   14.  one  15,  one/fG  years;   and  Lester 
Bash    {tjr-e   as.sistant   to    the   principal) 


been  a 
years." 


the   as.s; 
s^pervi.': 


or  m  this  commuiutj 


has 
for  13 


GOuD    RECORD 

"A  half  tin/.en  teachers  are  givinc;  up  their 
l-atv:h  hour  every  week  to  take  part  in  a  spe- 
cial guidance  institution  sijonsored  by  Bank 
S  reet  Ct..nege,"  he  points  out.  "Other 
teachers  are  taking  cour::e  work  in  teaching 
disi-dvantaged  children.  Some  arc  doing  this 
lor  license  rrqmrf.ments,  yts.     But  in  most 


cases  they  are  doing  it  because  t  icy  want  to 
bo  more  clfcctivc." 

One  teacher.  E.  E.  Plummer,  ha  ;  made  it  his 
project  to  screen  and  groom  chil  Ircn  for  the 
Independent  School's  talent  sea  ch  program 
and,  as  a  result,  iiumcrous  W:i  i.llc*gh  chil- 
dren h.ive  been  admitted  to  spcci  il  schools  on 
full  scholarships.  Ei<';ht  f  hildr  n  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Hotchkiss  .School  n  Lakoville, 
Conn.,  last  summer  as  a  result  cf  his  efforts. 
Of  the  apprcximately  200,  W  idleigh  stu- 
dents who  took  enlrance  exaii  s  this  year. 
GO  wore  admitted  to  special  No  v  York  City 
hi'^h  scho'j!.=;.  in"lvid.n<:  mus:  :■  and  art. 
.Stuyveaant.  Brooklyn  Tech,  the  High  School 
of  Art  and  Design,  and  nur  icrous  higli 
scho'j]  i  of  science. 

AU  this  is  particularly  impic'sive  in  li'jht 
of  th);  fact  that  most  student  ;  who  enter 
V.y<Troii];h  are  severely  rctardec  in  reading 
i^rouqh  lack  of  home  tri'.ining.  The  average 
.evoiith  grrde  enrolloe  has  a  ourtii  grade 
■eading  level.  Five  classes  of  s  vcnth  grade 
I'udents  are  taking  .special  rea  hng  course's 
.his  year  in  lieu  of  rciitilar  En^:!  sh  work. 

.Still  there's  a  s(  hool  spirit  th  it  spills  over 
into  the  neighborhood  which,  for  all  Its 
sc'jUalor,  has  a  shpre  of  subst.ir  tial  citizens. 
Many  take  a  proprietary  inter  ?:-t  in  Wad- 
leign. 

"People  in  this  block  arc  ver  ?  friendly  to 
r.s."  ^a.d  Richard  KachiiUJty,  a  math  in- 
structor for  16  years.  "Many  t  3.ichers  p.nrli, 
their  automobiles  outside  and  there's  been 
little  vandalism.  Window  brcal  age  has  been 
nil.  The  pecple^across  the  sti  eet  will  run 
into  the  building  and  tell  us  if  they  sec 
.=  r.mcone  loitering  around  our  (  nrs." 

Ann  RuMedge  likes  herschool  'very  much." 
Sue  has  learned  to  close  licr  ey(  s  to  the  filth 
on  the  streets  outside.  One  yoi  ing-tcr  wrote 
elociuer.tly  in  the  year  book:  "■^;,^li^&''  J-  ^■ 
S.  s's  (Wa"dlei':;ii)  is  like  b"inp  kine  T^^-  day. 
I  like  our  scliool  because  it  is  a.  moca^n  one. 
It  has  the  best  of  science  roomsj  "  '  *  a.  lar^e 
cafeteria  •  •  •  understandii  . 
A  more  typical  attitude  was  e:  pressed  by  a 
bluejean-clad  boy  of  13  who  ligured,  when 
asked  about  his  school,  "ah,  it's  all  right,  I 
guess." 

NEORO    PICTURES 

Like  many  other  Junior  hiilis.  Wadieigh 
is  overcrowded.  "We  have  56  academic  class 
rooms  and  Go  otTicial  clas.=^es."  s  lid  Mr.  Spiro 
"Our  health  education  facilities  are  totally 
inadequate.  We  have  a  nurse 
a  week.  We  had  a  doctor  only 
22  school  days  last  month.:' 
"  Such  deficiences  are  prevalent  throughout 
the  educational  s:>-stem.  But  Wadieigh  has 
special  drawbacks  to  overcome.  It  needs  a 
playgroinid  b;idly.  At  present  there  is  only 
a  sunken,  concrete  court,  125  Ijy  75  feet,  out 
front.  Nciglibors  voted  almost  overwhelm- 
ingly Thursday  niglit  at  a  scjhool  meeting 
in  favor  of  a  proposal  to  teap:  down  three 
buildings  on  115th  Street  to  'provide  play- 
ground facilities. 

Beyond  this,  teachers  like  Murray  Acker- 
man"  insi.^t  that  the  kids  at  "i'adlcigh  need 
.  better  textbooks  than  the  stoj-eotyped  ones 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Ediication.  "We 
need  books  that  tell  somethitig  about  the 
Negro's  contribution  to  our  Ajnerican  herit- 
age." he  said.  "Our  textbook^  should  show 
some  pictures  of  Negroes,  and  I  don't  mean 
Jackie  Robin:ion." 

Mr.  Ackerman.  chapter  chairman  of  the 
United  Teachers  Federation,  s;wd  tliat  during 
contract  negotiations  last  year  the  biggest 
yell  from  Wadieigh  union  members  was  not 
for  more  money.  "It  was  for  better  teacli- 
ing  aids  and  a  bigger  voice  in  planning  cur- 
riculum." 

William  Harper,  who  teactes  8th  grade 
art  and  guidance  classes,  behaves  the  school 
needs  a  full-time  psycliologitt.  "We  have 
more  mentally  disturbed  children  than 
other  schools, "he  s.tid.  "Many  of  those  who 
come  here  don't  know  their  lather,  or  the 
mother  works,  or  she  ;s  on  welfare 


only  2-2  days 
8  davs  out  of 


just  the  broken  home  that  causes  the  troti- 
ble.  though.  It's  the  combination  of  that, 
plus  the  politicians  who  don't  care,  and  the 
slum  area,  the  addicts,  the  prostitutes  lij 
the  neighborhood.  Sometimes  a  kid  ex-', 
plodes  and  he  brcaiks  a  v/indo'.v.  That's  his 
only  out."  *-- 

Morton  J.  iDavid,  who  tcchea  Stli  and 
9th  rradc  sricnce.  agreed  that  "tlicse  chil- 
dren are  definitely  a  product  of  their  cn- 
vironmrrnt." 

"A  good  teacher  can  f'.o  somcthiiiE;  to  ovor- 
come  this,  but  we  are  not  full-time  par- 
ents." he  said. 
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PEACE  CORPS  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoii.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ottinolr  I  may  ex- 
tend 'hi.s  remaiks  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  incltide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro/tcmpcrc.     I.'-,  there 

objeciion  to  the  icqucvL  of  the  gentleman 
from  \Yasl  line  ton? 

Thcie  was  no  cb.icctioll 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr\  Speaker,  last 
vt'eek:  I  had  the  pleasurj?  of  appcarin,? 
before  the  Committee  onfForci  ;n  Affairs 
to  testify  in  stapport  of  lh('  Peace  Corps — 
an  oi;iani7ation  with  v.Jh.ich  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  as.sociatecl/or  over  3  years. 

I  should  like  to  tal-^a/tnis  opporUinity  to 
present  the  full  L^  of  my  testimony. 
i'  believe  some  df  my  dL-jin'^iuiished  col- 
leanrucs  mny  find  Romc  of  my  suggestions 
of  interest — particularly  those  relating 
to  some  of  our  other  oversea  prosrams: 
Statement  of  Hox.  Ricii.^rd  L   Ottincep.,  op 

New  York,  Before  the  House  Committee 

ON   F(Rr:iG.N-    Affairs   cjm   the   Pe.vce   Corps 

AuinoRiz.'iTio:!,  June  3,  19G5 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
present  sonic  observations  on  tiie  Peace 
Corps. 

As  I  suppose  you  know,  I  am  the  first 
Peace  Corps  "Congressman,  proving  that  serv- 
ice with  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  necessarily 
a  limit  on  the  horizons  of  those  that  serve  at 
least  in  the  25th  District  of  New  York,  I 
was  privileged  to  be  the  second  sta.T  meni- 
ber  brougi-it  to  the  Peace  Corps  by  Mr, 
Shriver,  after  tlie  now  Deputy  Director,  Mr. 
Warren  Wiggins.  I  took  part  in  drafting  the 
original  Peace  Cc>rps  documents  presented  to 
Prel;ident  Kennedy  on  the  formation  of  the 
organization  and  then  was  a  part  of  the 
cj/fginal  Latin  American  staff  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  did  the  in-country  explorations  for 
the  first  Peace  Corps  programs  in  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, and  El  Sa.lvador,  then  was  m.adc  Director 
of  Programs  for  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  which  at  that  time  included 
Vencuela,  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chile  with  some  1,600  volunteers,  repre- 
senting about  22  percent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  volunteers  in  the  Corps  as  of  a  year 
ago  last  March  when  I  resigned  to  run  for 
Congress. 

My  participation  with  the  Peace  Corps 
was  the  mo^t  exciting  and  meaningful  ex- 
perience in  my  life.  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
knowledge  I  acquired  and  the  broadening 
of  my  horizons  through  the  Peace  Corps 
work,  nor  ju.-^t  to  the  fundamental  part  the 
Peace  Corps  played  as  a  basis  for  my  success- 
ful race  for  Congress,  nor  just  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  association  with  the  most 
creative,  dynamic,  and  able  executive  I  have 
ever  met,  Sargent  Shriver.  or  such  outstand- 
ing a.s.sociates  as  Warren  Wiggins,  Jack 
V;..ughn  who  was  eventually  my  immediate 
superior  and  is  now  our  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  America.  Bill  Moycrs  who 
I    believe     needs     ho    identification,    Frank 


/" 


WlUlarns  now  our  Anibaitsadur  to  LCOSOC. 
and  "other  tremendously  capable  people  as- 
sociated with  the  l>eginning  of  the  orga- 
nization. 

The  thing  that  stands  out  lor  me  Irom  my 
Peace  Corps  exi^erience  was  the  really  unltiue 
o-i'porUmi'ty  In  life  to  sec  a  dream  c^jme  true. 
I'h.id  worked  as  a  lawyer  in  Latin  America 
',nd    tr:'.veled    widely    in    other    developing 
countries  of  the  world.     I  had  worked  lor  a 
year  with  the  foreign  assistance  progr.im  uit- 
de'r  the  Internatioiial  Cooperation  Admini'.r 
tration.  now  AID,  andl  had  seen  a  g  >  ;d  deal 
of    how    our    ofllcial    establishment    abroad 
operates.     I  saw  a  tremendous  vacuum  in  our 
onerations  abroad  in  that  none  of  our  efforts 
were  reaching^he  peoi>le.  the  orcUna.ry  people 
who  will  delernnne  the  ultimate  fate  of  these 
countries,    the    mill^ns    who    populate    the 
slums  that  ring  the  major  cities  in  all  these 
countries,  the  millions  more  who  are  peas- 
ants and  poinilate  the  countryside.     I  know 
all  of  >ou  liave  traveled  widely  in  these  coun- 
tries and  have  seen  for  jourseljves   the  de- 
plorable conditions  of  undernourisTtKjent.  in- 
adequate CTothing  and  housing,  deprivation 
of  educ.Tt'ional   opnortimity,   and    absence   of 
hope  for  the  future  in  which  live  and  suffer 
.the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world 
in  these  countries.    I  dreiuned,  when  I  sa-w 
these  conditions,  of  a  U.S.  effort  that  would 
really   get  to   these   people,   work   with   and 
among 'them,  help  them  achieve  some  small 
measure     of    progress    and     encouragement. 
And  I  was  privileged  to  be  part  of  such  a 
program   in   the  Peace  Corps  and   see  this 
dream  matcriali'/c   into  a  wonderlul  reality. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  experience. 

I  would  i^ke  to  delve  for  a  few  minute'?  into 
the  Pence  Corps  success  story,  for  the  Prace 
Co'ri)s  was  a  pioneer  venture.  It  tried  out 
many  new  ideas  and  concepts  of  foreign  .serv- 
ice. I  think  that  in  its  4  years  of  operation 
it  has  pro\en  m.any  of  these  new  approaches 
to  be  valid,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  valid 
not  just  for  the  Peace  Corps  but  for  our  entire 
overseas  effort. 

As  I  alluded  before,  tlie  most  imi^ortant 
innovation  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  my  opinion 
was  to  extend  our  foreign  involvement  for 
the  first  time  to  the  people,  to  the  mas.ses 
in  the  slums  and  in  the  countryside.  All  of 
our  efforts  in  the  past  had  been  directed  to- 
ward governments  and  was  centered  in  the 
major  cities,  our  assistance  was  directed  too 
frequently  for  the  short  term  political  pur- 
poses of  'por<iuading  those  governments  to 
say  nice  tilings  about  us  or  to  vote  with  us 
in'  the  ITN.  ' 

Now.  in  mv  view,  the  future  course  of  the 
developing  countries,  in  which  the  great 
battle  betv.'een  the  subjugation  of  commu- 
nism and  the  freedom  of  democracy  is  tak- 
ing place,  denends  little  on  what  these  gov- 
ernments think  of  us  or  whether  they  vote 
with  us  in  international  bodies.  Many  of 
the  governments  are  anathema  to  their  own 
people.  Most  represent  a  small  artisocracy 
within  the  country  and  are  in  no  sense  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  they  serve,  even 
in  many  countries  where  the  forms  of  elec- 
tive process  are  observed. 

The  ftiture  of  these  countries,  in  my  opin- 
ion, depends  on  whether  the  masses  of  starv- 
ing, deprived  people  see  some  progress  which 
teaches  their  lives  under  a  non-Communist 
society.  No  matter  how  much  material  aid 
we  give  to  or  through  the  Government,  no 
matter  what  nice  or  nasty  things  the  Gov- 
ernment may  say  about  us.  if  these  great 
masses  do  not  experience  progress  and  change 
anfecting  their  lives,  the  chance  that  they 
will  turn  to  commtinism  in  desperation  is 
gr"  .t  a\id  imminent. 

The  Peace,  Corps  is  affecting  the  lives  of 
these  people.  The  progress  may  not  be  great 
i-u  material  terms,  but  it  is  a  change  they 
can  .see  and  feel  and  touch  and  smell.  And  it 
is  change  which  they  can  identify  with  the 
United  States.  The  change  may  take  the 
form    of    better    crops,    or    construction    of 
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l>rivys  or  a  new  schooihou.'.e  or  aqueducts 
to  bring  fresh  water.  Whatever  it  is.  how- 
•■ever  small,  it  t:.kes  place  right  in  the  com- 
munity. Aud  whatever  It  is.  the  people  of 
the  C(jmmu!iity  have  become  involved  in 
producing  the  cliange.  which  in  itself  may 
often  be  the  most  significant  progress. 

The  l3ig  dam,  the  big  electric  plant,  the  big 
fci-tilizer  plant,  we  help  finance  through  the 
CJovcrnment,  even  the  help  we  give  through 
American  private  enterpri.se  as  important  as 
stich  assistance  may  be,  is  seldom  so.Tiething 
these  masses  of  jieople  become  a  part  of  or 
Itlentify  with  us  or  with  their  aspirations. 
lYcquently,  what  it  means  to  them  more 
than  anything  else  is  assistance  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  tliey  .see  as  the  source  of  their 
opprccsion.  But  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
they  see  and  feci  as  a  part  of  their  daily 
lives. 

I  tliinli  there  would  be  many  advantages 
to  us  to  identify  more  with  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  common  people  in  all  of 
our  foreign  endeavors,  to  move  the  Embassy 
and  AID,  U.'iIA,  and  Intelligence  people  out 
into  the  villages  and  into  the  slums.  I  think 
it  would  acVileve  nivich  more  meaningful  re- 
sults developmcnlally,  results  with  which 
the  people  could  identify.  And  I  think  it 
would  have  sub.'idiary  advantages  ol  putting 
our  ovcr.';r-&s  establishment  in  clccr  touch 
with  the  people  so  that  the  inform  Uion  we 
reccAived  at  home,  from  the  President  on 
down.  Wovild  be  more  accurate  and  repre- 
sentative ci  the  true  conditions  in  these 
countries. 

I  wonder,  for  cxcmple,  whether  the  infor- 
mation received  by  the  President  trorri  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  have  been  the 
same  If  our  oversea  establishment  had  been 
in  meaningful  contact  with  the  people  in- 
stead of  concentrated  in  the  capital  city, 
talking  to  and  living  with  the  bigwigs  oi 
government  and  industry   in  the  couiitry, 

As.sociated  with  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Peace 
Corps  throughout  the  countryside  and  in  the 
city  slums,  is  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  staff  live  modestly  abro.;d. 
in  keeping  with  the  way  of  hfe  of  the  peoi.)Ie 
with  whom  they  work,  the  schoolteacher  or 
the  agricultural  agent  or  the  social  v.'orker: 
that  they  get  paid  on  the  same  basis;  thai 
they  co.me  not  to  advite  or  direct,  but  to  do 
what  a  requesting  local  agency  would  like 
help  doing,  under  its  direction,  and  the  way 
the  local  agency  wants  to  do  it.  The  image 
r>f  the  big  American  coming  to  tell  the  poor, 
ignorant,  backv.ard  local  how  to  do  things, 
attempting  to  have  him  adopt  our  way.:-, 
living  better  than  the  most  affluent  within 
the  country,  living  apart— these  have  been 
e--,ormous  barriers  to  our  successful  opera- 
tion abroad.  The  Peace  Corps  modesty  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  its  success.  I  wonder 
,  if  some  of  this  experience  isn't  transferable 
to  our  other  programs. 

One  of  the  principal  innovations  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  a  major  factor  in  its  suc- 
cess has  been  its  recruitment  and  selection 
of  volunteers.  I  think  the  Peace  Corps  has 
proved  that  to  be  effective  in  a  priniitive 
country  where  people  don't  wear  shoes  or 
have  adequate  clotliing.  don't  know  how  to 
dispose  of  their  human  wastes,  and  don't 
know  anything  about  healthy  child-care 
practices."  in  these  countries  you  don't 
necessarily  need  the  highest  level  technicians 
and  dedication  means  a  lot.  In  fact.  I  think 
our  overall  experience  abroad  has  shown  that 
working  with  prim'itive  conditions,  the  high 
level  technician  will  frequently  becom.e  'ery 
frustrated  because  of  the  inability  to  utilize 
c*  transfer  his  sophisticated  knowledee. 
^ercas  the  younger,  m.ore  flexible  Am.eric.-.n 
can  adapt  better  and  is  more  effective  in 
communicating  what  he  does  know. 

I  wonder.  littiuK  into  what  I  h'lve  said 
above,  if  we  shouldn't  be  looking  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  less  on  technical  expertise 
and  more  on  people  of  slightly  lower  level 
skills,  perhaps  snmew'nere  between  the  pres- 


ent AID  technician  and  the  average  Peace 
Cori>s  volunteer,  who  would  be  willing  t.> 
work  in  the  slums  and  in  the  cuuntrvside. 
whose  principal  motivation  would  be  service 
ratiier  than  pay,  and  who  would  be  willing 
to  undergo  physiof^il  deprivations  of  llvin<^ 
conditions  in  order  to  l>e  more  effective  in 
his   ovcr:;eas   work. 

Traii-iing  has  been  another  key  f^.ct'^ir  in 
the  Peace  Corps  success.  I  think  the  Peace 
CorT)s  lias  shown  the  value  of  taking  sever.il 
montiis  out  of  a  man's  service  to  prepare  him 
for  his  over.-.e.'iS  experience,  both  in  terms 
of  his  effectiveness  abroad  and  in  te^.^ls  ol 
elimin  ttjug  .so-called  culture  sliock.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  with  all  overse.is 
operations,  public  or  private,  has  'oeen  com- 
munications, for  instance.  Many  an  excel-  . 
lent  technici'.tn  has  gone  abroad  and  ha; 
found  himself  unable  to  communicate  h*s 
knowledge  or  apply  it  to  the  cultur  .1  condi- 
tions he  fotind   abroad. 

Thi^s  year  at  the  hearings  of  my  comrn:;- 
tce  the"  Banknig  and\Currency  Committee, 
on'an  authorization  {.^increased  funds  for 
ihe  Inter-American  Bank.fH.R.  45).  I  a.-^ked 
Secretary  Thomas  Mann  how  AID  was  doing 
on  langui.gf  pr.jfic.encv  of  u.,  Latin  Aniencan  • 
per-^onnel.  His  replv.  nrfjm.itted  for  the  rec- 
ord shocked  me.  The  detail.^  rcre  printed  on  ^ 
p'-ge  292  of  those  hearinn;s  and  indicate  that 
of  8G9  d"irect  hire  and  other  agency  personnel 
abro..d.  some  5C6  or  more  than  65  percent 
had  ratings  of  less  than  S-3  which  is  de- 
scribed as  fluency  to  demonstrate  "suffK-ieiit 
control  of  the  structure  and  adequate  vo- 
cabulary to  handle  re-preseniation  require- 
mputs  "and  professional  discussion,s  within 
Que  or  mi,re  special  fields."  There  were  stiH 
175  of  the;e  people,  or  about  20  percent  witn 
no  knowledge  of  the  language  at  all  and  201 
with  ratings  of  S-1.  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  words  and  phrases. 

Together  this  constitutes  more  than  43 
percent  of  our  direct  nire  personnel  in  Latin 
.'America  who  cannot  communicate  in  the 
lai.gu.ige  of  the  country,  atid  this  is  not  tak- 
ing iiiTo  account  the  376  contractor  person- 
nel overseas  for  whom  I  am  sure  the  record 
of  lancruaae  fluency  is  much  less  and.  of 
course,  the  countrie.s  in  which  English  is  the 
spoken  language.  If  this  is  so  in  L:ttin  Amer- 
ica where  the  relatively  easy  languages  of 
.Sp.Tnish  and  Portuguese  are  spoken.  I  can 
iu.-:i  imagine  the  statistics  in  the  other  parts 
"of  the  world.  I  don't  think  anyone  should 
be  sent  overseas  without  at  least  an  S-2  rat- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  country. 

But  c 'mmunications  involves  much  more 
than  language.  I  have  seen  the  best  mean- 
ing and  most  able  of  techn.cians  fail  over- 
seas for  la:-k  of  understanding  of  the  cult-are 
of  the  country.  Take  the  North  Anieric.ins. 
ai;d  I've  seen  many  of  them,  who  become 
completely  exasperate'd  over  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican's different  sense  of  time.  I've  seen  our 
people  wash  their  hands  of  dealings  with 
Latins  on  this  account.  This  comes  from 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  tim.e  sense 
of  the  culture,  and  one  who  has  proper  prep- 
aration for  working  in  a  Latin  culture  comes 
to  understand  their  way  of  working. 

What  I  used  to  do  when  I  'nad  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  Latin  official  was  to  winkir.gly 
ask  whether  our  appointment  was  on  '•tic-mpo 
Latino"  or  "tiempo  Norteamericano" — Latin 
American  time  or  North  Am.erlcan  time 
Then  if  we  agreed  on  Latin  tim.e.  Id  be  an 
hour  late,  too,  and  everyone  would  be  happy. 
Similarly  I  have  .seen  U.S.  technicians  ren- 
der themsel\es  unconsciously  totally  inef- 
fective because  they  used  gestures,  quite  nat- 
ural in  our  society,  but  highly  offensive  m 
the  foreign  culture.  Without  realizing  it. 
our  people  would  gravely  insult  the  Latii^ 
with  whom  they  were  working,  by  pointing 
at  them  for  instance  in  emphasizing  some 
matter  of  particular  importance.  The  vo:- 
unteers  are  prepared  in  these  matters  and 
know  what  tc  expect. 
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Tho  Peace  Corps  has,  I  beiic-vc,  the  Unvcrt 
murn  riiio  of  any  oceniy  working;  overseas, 
public  or  private.  This  iow  return,  with  its 
toucoi.iitiuit  economies,,  is  clue  largely  to  tlic 
c  reiul  i<rep;iraiion  daring  training  and  the 
Eclcction  out  before  they  go  overseas  of  peo- 
jile  unfit  for  overfeas  service.  \Vc  have  done 
irav.'h  to  avoid  Icfs  by  vv.y  of  cultural  shock 
k.-^.aise  our  people  knovv  vhut  to  expect  and 
ccv  ^radical  sinuU  .ted  irnining  before  they 
iea->e.  or  i;|.atiii  American  prosranis.  usually  in 
Puerto  R*co.  We  have  i  voided  i,re..t  U;^:s 
throu^Th  ;Uucss  by  prep:,-/ing  tiic  voltnueers 
wuh  knovNlcdge  of  the  d;Jea~cs  to  v;hich  they 
•vi'iU  be  suoject  an^iMcpcr  prevontaiivc  met.?- 
urcs.  I  tfliink  tJ-.:-;  cxperier.ce  wiili  the  v.iluc 
of  traifiiiig  is  an'^nvaiuaOlc  Its  on  ft  r  all  of 
our  overseas  oper^.tions. 

The  chief  liitutatioii  on  the  elTectivcr.ess  of 
tliC'Pfcace  Corps  as  an  instrument  of  develop- 
ment, in  my  viev.-.  is  the  numbers  of  people 
il  can  send.     Ii  v.e  ure  to  have  a  nreaniuglul 
elleci  ou  the  development  of  the  developing; 
nations  by   wt-rkmg  in  the  sium.s  and  \il- 
lages,  v,e  will  need  many  more  people  than  wo 
are  r.e:ulkng   now   throucU    tUc  PeacQ   Corps. 
Indeed.    v.e^  could    probubly    lose    our   whole 
cadre   cf    10  000   volunteers   v.ho  are   sorvin;:^ 
now  vvorldv.ide  just  in  the  vihage.s  .and  sluni.~ 
of  India  alone,  and  stiil  leave  the  country  of 
India,  largelv  unccvered.     In  my  view,  witir 
the  background  of  Peace  Corps  success,  we 
should  be  looking  for  wi.ys  to  vastly  expand 
our  success  through  the'  Peace  Corps  rathej^ 
than  encouraging  it  to  level  oIT. 

I  cenainlv  do  not  propose  that  we  inci-ea.';e 
numbers  oi  volunteers  by  lowering  our  stand- 
ards. The  Peace  Corps  has  Icivncd  dramati- 
cally that  the  more  volunteers  there  are 
abroad,  the  more  import.] nt  it  is  to  have 
highe^r  qu:  l:tv.  Throug'icut  the  years,  it 
ha's  stiffened  rather  than  relaxed  its  stand- 
ards, and  properly  so.  What  we  do  need  to  do 
is  find  w,v.s  of  attracting  more  highly  qual- 
ified pocpie.  for  the  demand  for  volunteers 
.  and  the  rrrowth  in  demand  ha.^:  aUvay:;  far  ex- 
ceeded tiie  supply  and  its  c;rov,Lh. 

I  have  three  suggestions  in  this  regard. 
The  first  is  to  start  utilizing  higher  level 
technicians  than  the  a.erage  present  volun- 
teer in  a  program  somewhere  half  way  be- 
tween the  present  AID  and  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grants,  as  I  have  previously  suggested.  To 
compensate  for  the  higher  earning  power  and 
fTcat  economic  lequirements  such  people 
have  in  the  United  States,  and  still  have 
them  live  at  appropriately  modest  levels 
abroad,  vou  miRht  consider  increasing  the 
readjustment  allowance  paid  them  upon  re- 
ttu-ning  home.  This  measure  would  open  a 
vast  new  resource  of  highly  ciualihed  people 
to  the  Peace  Corps  potential. 

Another  method  of  increasing  the  suijply 
of    qualified    volunteers    would    be    to    make 
eligible     lor    Peace     Corps     service    married 
couples  with  minor  children  where  both  par- 
ents are  willing  to  serve.    'VVe  have  had  some 
experience   with   such   family   volunteers   in 
instances  where  couples  overseas  have  chil- 
dren   during    their    service,    and    they    haVe 
'  worked  out  very  well.     The. volunteer  mother 
is    no   more    incapacitated    for   service    than 
are   working   mothers   in  tjfee   United   States 
and  frequently  there  is  much   to  be  gained 
frcm  having  the  community  observe  the'vol- 
unteer  mother's  child  care  .techniques.    The 
bl'-s.scd  event  overseas  always  creates  a  feel- 
inc  of  empathy  between  the  volunteers  and 
the  community  and  a  feeling  of  empathy  be- 
tween   the    Peace    Corps    mother    and    local 
wrme.r.     There   are   undoubtedly    thousands 
of  families  in  the  United  States  who  would 
serve  and  serve  well  if  they  were  given  the 
opportunity     to     do     so.     Obviousily,     there 
•would  be'  a  slight  increase  in  per-volunteer 
cobt.  but  I  think  the  cost   would  be   well 
worth  it. 

A  third  way  to  tap  more  qualified  people 
for  volunteer  service  wovild  be  to_  permit 
Peace    Corps    service   successfully    completed 


as  an  alternative  to  military  sctjiice.  Ih' 
deed.  I  have  always  been  disturlJtd  at  the 
numlicr  of  highly"  cap.ble  people  who,  by 
one  means  t^r  another,  are  able  to  (avoid  na- 
tional service  altogether,  be  it  fron-^  pursuing 
education,  from  pliysical  handicaps  or  from 
other  fources.  1 

I  think  it'ii:,?tr>.orth  exploring  i  require- 
ment of  uiii- crsal  national  .service  1  hat  would 
■,\'.->pty  to  everyone  in  tl'.e  country,  regardless 
of  reasonable'  physical  or  mental  handicaps 
and  perhaps  permit  a  choice,  for  tl  ose  quali- 
fied, cr  meeting  their  cbligatt  in  either 
thro-!gh  the  Peace  Corps,  work  il.  the  pov- 
erty program  or  tiirough  military  service. 

Almost  every  handUi'.ppcd  pci  son  could 
play  a  useful  role  in  some  aspeci  of  one  or 
anotiicr  of  these  programs,  and  it  is  my 
feeling  that  service  in  any  of  t  lem  Is  as 
valuable  as  in  any  of  the  othei  s.  Excep- 
tions would,  of  course,  have  to  b  i  made  for 
pericids  of  national  emergency  an<  ,  at  times, 
s.ime  quota  system  might  have  to  tie  applied. 
This  would  permit  jnen  and  wcmen,  par- 
ticnitrly  tho.^e  who  plan  to  go  into  profes- 
sions such  as  medicine  or  law  tliat  require 
long  educational  periods."  to  be  a' allable  for 
useful  service.  M,.ny  of  these  jeopie^now 
feel  they  cannot  r.flord  to  sacrif  cc  4  years 
from  their  professional  training  for  Peace 
Corps  or  poverty  and  military  s  :rvice,  but 
would  enthusiastically  perform  Diie  2-year 
s'.int  in  any  of  these  services. 

Perhaps 'the  committee  will  tin  ik  of  other 
ways  in  which  the  supply  of  qualified  volun- 
teers could  be  expanded.  One,  additional 
suggestion  to  get  more  noncollege  skilled 
workers  into  the  Pe.;ce  Corps,  forlexample,  is 
to  permit  longer  training  period.^  jlor  them. 

If  wc  Zise  to  capitah;:e  on  tiie  good  results 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  really  ice  it  make 
a  d(<^rence  for  the  developing  cojuntries  and 
for  ou>w^olc  with  respect  .to  thenj,  the-  num- 
bers of  f^Dluntecrs  and  voIunteer|type  work- 
ers shouM  be  increased  substantially. 

Still  ancthcr  factor  in  the  Peact  Corps  suc- 
cess  story^'is    the   apolitical    basit    on    which 
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veil,  Wc  have 
made  it  cicar  that  the  volunteers  are  being 
sent  to  help  the  people  to  achie?\e  their  as- 
uiratioiis  for  development,  not  as  tools  of  our 
torcigTiL  poliCLV.  The  fact  that  the-  volunteers 
were" permitted  to  stay  in  Ghana  even^i^'hile 
we  were  having  severe  pohticaL-^imculties 
with  the  Ghanian  Government,  or  recently 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Banama  diu 
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ing  the  crises  there,  is  an  imp4)rtant  dem- 
onstration of  their  apolitical  najture— and  a 
very  imporUiiit  factor  m  theit!  acceptance 
abroad  even  during  pcritxis  of  critical  rela- 
tionships with  the  United  States.  As  Dean 
Rusk  stated  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Peace  Corp.«.  if  the  organization'  is  ever  used 
as  a  tool  of  our  foreign  poiicy  it  would  in- 
stantly lo.seats  foreign  policy  eftectiveness. 

Here  again  is  a  principle  th;tit  could  well 
be  extended  to  our  other  develcpmental  ef- 
forts. Many  countries  find  our  developmen- 
tal assistance  suspect  becau.'^e  it  is  used  for 
short-term  political  goals  as  a  t(K'l  of  foreign 
pcjlicy.  to  be  increased  as  an  inducement  for 
i!ie  government  to  perform  or  refrain  from 
some  act  to  meet  onr  policy  objectives  and  to 
be  v.ithdr,;wn  or  reduced  as  »  rebuke  for 
act",  vipon  which  we  frown. 

The  people  in  tlie.-e  countries  (iistrust  as- 
sisUnce  so  government-connectrd  and  which 
is  subject  to  termination  for  political  rea- 
sone  to  their  detriment.  HancCing  develop- 
mental funds  in  such  a  political  manner  de- 
tracts seriously  from  their  acceptance  abroad 
and  from  the  cifectiveness  witii  which  devel- 
opmental projects  can  be  carried  out. 
'  I  think  we  should  divorce  completely  our 
developmental  funds  from  pplilics,  using 
them  only  to  pur.sue  our  own  long-term  self- 
interest  of  aiding  the  people  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  help  themselvesjind  experi- 
ence meaningful  progress  uniftr  non-Com- 
munist auspices.  The  only  sUtlable  alterna 
tive,    a£    I    see 


It,    IS    the    less    desirable    one 


of  tunneling  most  or  all  of  oitr  developmental 
funds  through  international  organiiiations  as 
Senator  FumniciiT  has  suggested. 

A  good  exam^Jl^if  the  increased  effoctive- 
ness  of  the  Peace'Corps  becaiise  of  its  apolit- 
ical nature  was  our  recent  experience  in  the 
Dominican   RepuliUc.     liie   volunteers  were 
accepted  and  trusted  by  both  .sides  because 
of    their    solely    dcvi.^lopmental ,  role.     While 
our  forces  v,-cro  landing  and  occupying  parts 
of  Santo  Ccmin^o  in  the  niicl- 1  of  the  civil 
war.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  working  in 
hospitals    serving    both    sidt!S,    distributing 
food,   moving  back  and   forth   between  the 
lines.     Because  tlie  volunteers'  commi^ient 
to  the  people  of  the  D^jmiiiicau  llepublicwas 
total,   their  acceptance  was  total.     This  did 
not  happen  simply  because   tiie  volunteers 
had    built    up    a    reservoir    of    good    will    or 
because  they  were  riice  guys.     It  happened 
because    the    Dominican    people    ha\e    very 
basic,  legitimate  aspirations  to  improve  their 
Uvea  and  because  the  Peace  Corps  voUuiteeis 
were   helping   those   aspirations   come   true, 
with  patently  no  ax  to  grind. 

Indeed,  in  this  aspect,  the  fact  that  volun- 
teers were  permitted  to  stay  despite  state- 
ments by  s<jme  of  them  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  critical  of  the  actions  of  the 
administration  was  a  great  demonstration  of 
our  free  speech  and  a  very  helpful  demon- 
stration of  the  apolitical  nature  of  the  vol- 
unteer e.Torts;  it  substantially  incre.iicU 
their  acceptance  and  ellectiveness.  despite 
t!;e  fact  that  it  may  hav^  been  S(3mcwhat 
embarrassing  to  the  U.S.  policies  being  exe- 
cuted. 

These    volunteers    in    the   Dominican   Re- 
public,    like     the     10,000     other     volunteers 
around    the    world,    arc    not    super    men   or 
women     with     extr.iordinary     powers.     They 
have  no  wand  they  can  wave  to  permit  the 
developing   countries   to   leapfrog   centuries 
of  progress.     The  only  magic  they  possess  is 
the  magic  of  concern,  of  caring  enough  to 
act.     As  they  help  on  the  people's  own  terms, 
within  their  own  capabiliiiers.  tlie  volunteers 
learn  as  much  as  they  teach.     But  if  any  of  ' 
you  doubt  that  the  volunteers'  work  is  ef- 
fective, that  they  have  struck  a  deep  chord 
throusrh  tlicir  activities.  I  hope  you  will  visit 
the    volunteers,    if    you   haven't   already,    the 
next  time  you  go  oversets,  that  you  will  get 
away  from  the  principal  avenues  of  the  cap- 
ital city  and  see  for  yourselves. 

You  will  come  back  convinced,  as  1  am, 
not  just  tiiat  the  Peace  Corps  is  effective  and 
important,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  instrumentalities  w^  have  in  our 
work  abroad — and  that  many  of  the  inno- 
vations of  the  Peace  Corps  are  worthy  of 
emulation  in  our  other  programs. 

Before  I  close,  I  should   like  to  say  just 
a  word  about  some  of  the  specific  matters 
that   have   been   raised   by   the   Peace    Corps 
before  thi.s  committee  and  in  the  other  body. 
First.    I   should    like    t<3   express   profound 
Itope    that    you    will    not    follow    tlie   other 
body's  untoward  amendment  that  would  de- 
prive either  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  poverty 
program  of  Mr.  Shriver's  services.     While  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  job  of  heading  either  organi- 
zation  is  a   full-time   occupation   and   then 
some   for  any   ordinary   individual.   I   would 
plead  that   Mr.  Shriver   simply   does  not  tit 
that  category.     He  has  performed  miracles 
with  both  organizations.    Somehow  he  man- 
ages  to  stay  on   top  of  everything   in   both 
agencies  and  to  keep  both  organizations  in- 
fused with  enth.usiasm  and  achie\ing  prog- 
ress with  the  help  of  the  excellent  staffs  with 
which  he  has  stirrounded  himself;    So  long 
as  he  is  willing  to  give  so  much  of  himself  to 
run  both  organizations  so  well,  I  would  hope 
we  ^5s«>uld   not  deprive   either  of   these  orga- 
nizations   or    the    country    of    his    valuable 
leader. ship. 

Second,  I  understand  that  the  other  body 
has  imposed  a  flat  5-year  limitation  on  all 
Peace   Corps  staff  service.     While   the  Peace 
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Corps  has  operated  on  the  very  healthy  prin- 
ciple tliat  its  staff  should  go  in,  up,  and  out, 
I  tliink  such  management  principles  are  far 
better  handled  with  fiexibility  at  the  execu- 
tive level  than  by  rigid  fiat  of  legislation. 
There  are  sure  to  be  instances  where  valuable 
executives  shouldj  .stay  beyond  5  years —for 
example  if  a  country  director's  service  were 
to  terminate  in  tie  jr^dst  of  a  crisis  such  as 
occurred  in  the  Dbminican  Republic  or  Pan- 
ama. And  it  scctns  totally  unreasonable  to 
expect  career  clciiical  stalf  to  follow  the  in,^ 
up.  and  out  philobophy. 

With  respect  tO  the  Foreign  Service  P.e- 
scrvc  request  made  by  the  agency,  again  it 
seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  a)iply  this  to  the 
clerical  stntf.  Tilcy  are  career  people  and 
.should  not  be  denied  the  protection  of  civil 


With  respect  to 


p  the  executive  staT,  because 
of  the  pectiliar  nature  of  Peace  Corps  service. 
I  think  an  exemjption  from  civil  service  is 
quite  appropriate.  Peace  Corps  executive 
service  requires  ^pccial  types  of  people  not 
ordinarily  available  through  civil  service  and 
makes  cxtraordiiiary  demands  for  sacrifice. 
For  instance  ddring  the  first  year  of  the 
Peace  Corps  I  was  out  of  the  country  travel- 
ing iur  7  monthsJand  almost  without  exccp- 
lionlworkcd  a  7Hday  week,  more  olten  than 
not  14  or  morejliours  a  day.  There  were 
several  stretches  V,hcn  the  whole  staff  worked 
around  the  clock  completely.  Furthermore, 
all  executive  Etajff  should  and  most  do  ex- 
pect to  do  an  overseas  stint. 

Tlie  Peace  Corps  has  a.skcd  for  more  liberal 
research  funds  pian  a. lowed  by  the  other 
body.  I  think  ^ts  request  is  Justified  and 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  some  of  my  experi 


ences    with    tiie 
Corps  research 


ment.were  frtlstrated,  the  bloom  of  initial 
excitement  w.-^  off  the  rose,  yet  a  period 
before'  the    voljunteers   were    able   to   achieve 


beneficial  rcoults  of  Peace 
For  exampli%  a  project  un- 
dertaken by  N(|w  Yorlv  Uniji^ersity  while  I 
was  working  with  the  Pence  Corps  revealed 
have  defined  cycles  of  ex- 
depre=sion  in  their  work. 
Alter  about  3  iifionths  of  service,  in  p.articu- 
lar.  it  was  sho-Un  that  ahnost  all  volunteers 
had  a  serious  iet-down.  This  was  a  period 
when  their  exaggerated  hopgs  for  accomplish- 
ment .yere  frtjstrated,  the  bloom  of  initial 
cxc 
bet 
identiiiablc  prbgress 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  conferences  were 
institut<Hi  at  this  point  of  service  at  which 
volunteers  could  a,cerUiin  that  their  frus- 
trations were  shared  by  their  colleagues  and 
were  not  personal  failures— and  they  could 
devise  together  new  approaches  for  attack- 
ing their  common  problems,  lliis  helped 
enormously  to  hurdle  a  .serious  impediment 
to  volunteer  effectiveness.  Dozens  of  addi- 
tional examples  could  be  given  of  this  kind 
of  research  that  was  directly  beneficial  to 
operations,  maximizing  effectiveness  and 
minimizing  cost,s. 

I  think,  too.  that  if  the  Peace  Corps  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  succes.sful  innovator  in  for- 
eign policy,  research  is  an  essential  clement 
to  verify  its  experimentation. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unainniou.s  coii.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  CokmanJ  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  "Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
(xpiess  my  very  deep  concern  over  the 
future  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  new- 
youth  opportunity  center  program, 
whic':  ?ias  been  endangered  by  the  denial 
of   the   Department's  request  for  addi- 


tional funds  in  19G6  to  expand  the  financ- 
ing of  tliis  program.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rejected  this  request  because  of 
considerations  relating  to  Uie  Labor  De- 
partment's internal  procedures  in  the 
disbursing  of  funds  rather  than  because 
of  any  opposition  to  the  youth  opportu- 
i-iity  centci's  pro!;ram.  it.sclf.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  committees  concern 
over  Yvhcthcr  this  expenditure  should 
come  from  general  funds  or  from  special 
trust  funds,  but  I  do  state  emphatically 
that  these  technical  considerations 
siiotild  not  be  allov.cd  to  destroy  thi.s 
in-opram  in  its  fhst  promising  stage  cf 
development. 

Tlicsc  centers  were  created  wiihin  the 
Emplovment  Service  system  in  response 
to  the  icco-nition  that  undcreducated. 
un'killed,  and  undci;n  ivilc-ed  youth  re- 
quire special  service.'-,  if  they  are  to  find 
and  hold  a  steady  job.  Even  relatively 
lov.-lcvcl  jobs  often  require  more  educa- 
tion and  disciplined  work  attitudes  and 
liabits  than  these  ycuth..s  have  acquired, 
and  automation  and  technological 
changes  have  all  but  eliminated  the  un- 
.<killed,  semiskilled,  and  entry-level  jobs 
that  youth  have  traditionally  sougi^. 
To  assist  unemployed  youth  in  .solving 
tlieir  growing  problems  in  gaining  -era-  . 
plovment.  the  youth  opportui-iity  center 
concept  v.-as  developed.  Tlie  re.'^ult  has 
been  to  make  service  to  youth  an  identi- 
fiable and  more  dynamic  program  in  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service. 

Although  special  efforts  and  services 
will  be  directed  to  disadvantaged  youth, 
all  youth  aged  IG  tl.rough  21  wiU  be  en- 
couraged to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
centers.     Tliey  will  be  offei ed  all  of  the 
counseling,    testing,    labor    information 
and    job    development    and    placement 
seiTices  available  at  the  center.    When 
all  of  the  planned  centers  are  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  the  areas  they 
serve  will  contain  about  55  percei-it  of  all 
youth  in  the  labor  forces.     The  other 
45  percent  of  the  youth  population  will 
be  served  by  local  public  employment  of- 
fices.   As  an  integral  part  of  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center  program,  the  same 
services  planned  for  Y'outh  Opportunity 
Centers  will  be  adapted  for  the  youth 
served  in  these  offices.     The  same  high 
quality  of  service  will  be  offered  to  all 
youth,  no  matter  where  they  are  served. 
In  the  initial  phase  of  this  program, 
the  Department  of  Labor  plans  to  estab- 
lish some  200  centers  in  105  areas  with 
at  least  one  in  every  State.    Thirty-four 
of  them  have  already  opened  and  are 
h-elping  young  people  to  find  temporary 
and  permanent  employment,  as  well  as 
providing  counseling,  testing,  and  other 
services.    Youth  are  also  being  referred 
by  them  to  training  opportunities  un- 
der   the    Manpower    Development    and 
Training  Act,  work-training  programs  in 
the    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps,    Job 
Corps  camps  and  residences,  and  other 
community   ai-id   government    programs 
which  can  assist  young  people  in  becom- 
ing employable. 

But  now  there  is  a  danger  that  new 
centers  will  be  unable  to  open  and  those 
already  in  operation  will  have  to  close 
their  doors  if  a  way  cannot  be  found  to 
finance  the  continuance  of  this  program. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  district  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  Youth  Op- 
portunity Center  approved  to  serve  San 
Fernando      and      Pacoima.     We      have 
worked   hard   to   convince   the   Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  these  communities 
both  need  and  welcome  such  a  center. 
The  California  Department  of  Fraploy- 
mcnt.  which  -will  operate  the  center,  has 
promised     that     qualified    members     of 
the.se  communities  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
work  of  these  centers.    It  would  be  in- 
tolerable if  the  funds  for  this  center  were 
novv-  to  be  denied. 

The  youth  of  om-  country  are  its  most 
valuable  resource.     Every  effort  must  be 


made  to  salvage  those  young  persons,      v 
who,  through  poverty,  disadvantage,  or    ^ 
misfortune,  have  failed  to  develop  occu- 
pationally  and  educationally  to  the  point 
where  they  can  make  a  satisfying  and 
productive    economic    adjustment.    We 
must  not  neglect  those  youth  who  need 
only  a  minimal  amount  of  assistance  to 
become  fully  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety.   The  Youth  Opportunity  Centers 
can  make  a  great  contribution  to  this 
goal  and  I  believe  there  should  and  must 
be  a  method  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
this  program. 


VALUE  OF  RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  HannaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th¥  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
comments  -we  have  heard  from  some  of 
our  colleagues  we  believe  there  is  a  meas- 
urable amount  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  import  and  content  of  section 
101  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  5840.  This  section  author- 
izes under  special  restrictions  rent  sup- 
plements to  low-income  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  need  of  standard 
hou.sing. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
encourage  and  support  new  construction 
in  an  area  -w^here  such  construction  has 
sadly  lagged.  Rent  supplements  would 
be  restricted  to  housing  which  is  built  by : 
First.  Private  nonprofit  or  a  limited 
dividend  corporation,  or 

Second.  By  cooperatives  and  financed 
with  m^ket' interest  rate  mortgages  in- 
sm-ed  by  FHA  under  section  221(d)  (3)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

Since  only  relatively  modest  amounts 
of  new  housing  are  being  provided  for 
families  of  low  and  moderate  income,  the 
proposed  rent  supplement  program  would 
largely  represent  a  net  addition  to  the 
supply  of  such  housing  and  a  total  in- 
crement in  the  homebuilding  level.  The 
projections  presented  to  the  committee 
anticipated  125,000  units  per  year  over  a 
4-year  period. 

There  are  many  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  presently  in  need  of 
housing  which  is  not  being  built  under 
existing  programs.    Public  housing  has 
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boon  of  some  limited -help  in  some  areas 
an:l  could  continue  where  supported  by 
the  public  and  where  economically 
icasible. 

Tiie  direct  loan  program  heiP'S  some 
modcraie  income  groups  as  docs  the 
i'HMA  special  assistance  particularly 
ui'.dcr  tl^iC  below  market  intercept  rate 
mortgage  insurance  program.  But  a!l 
Oi  ihcsc  tor^itlior  reacii  only  a  small  part 
oi  the  low-  ami  mocn  laie-income 
i'.;iiiiiics. 

The  approach  proposed  in  sect  ion  101 
of  H.R.  5ti40  is  to  assist  a  tenant  to  new 
housing:  by  paym::^  on  his  bc'aaU'  ihe  uif- 
ftrcnce  between  what  ho  can  reasonably 
afford  to  pay  and  a  full  fair  rent  of  a 
unit.  Sucli  a  payment  would  be  called 
a  rent  supplement.  Under  the  prouram 
the  rent  supplement  is  the  difference  be- 
tv.een  the  fair  market  rental  for  the  unit 
and  the  amouni  the  family  can  pay  with 
25  percent  of  its  income. 
■  To  be  eligible  a  family  would  ha\e  lo 
meet  the  foUov.lng  Vequirenieuts:  Fir,'-;t, 
lie  must  demonstrate  that  he  cannot  ob- 
taiiv  standard  privalcly  owned  housinij 
for  a  rent  equal  to  25  percent  of  his  in- 
come. Secondly,  the  eligible  miT^  be- 
\0\y4   10   one  or  more  of  the  follov 


classes;  elderly,  physically  handicapp( 
displacedby  urban  renewal  or  other  pub 
lie  improvem.;  nt  programs,  or  is  living  in 
substandard  housing.  How  m-^ny  peo- 
ple do  we  expect  to  be  eligible  you  might 
well  ask.  Testimony  developed  by  the 
committee  indicates  that  approximately 
70.000  are  displaced  annually  by  public 
improvement  programs  who  wouJd  be 
eligible  by  income.  There  arc  approxi- 
mately 1.6  million  elderly  per.-ons  arid 
families  within  the  e.stimatf-d  income 
range  that  would  be  eligible  for  rent  sup- 
plements. Finally,  there  are  an  addi- 
tional 1.8  million  otherwise  eligible  by 
income  who  are  living  in  siib.^tandard 
housing  presently. 

The  proposed  rent  suoplement  pro- 
gram has  several  advantases.  As  a  fam- 
ily's income  rises,  the  amiount  of  rent 
paid  by  the  family  would  increase  and 
rent  supplement  would  decrease.  Upon 
lo.sing  qualification  the  tenant  could  stay 
on  in  the  premises  by  simply  paying  the 
full  fair  market  rent.  The  variations 
possible  would  permit,  in  the  housing 
project,  families  with  a  wide  i'linge  of  in- 
come. This  is  far  preferable  to  the  cre- 
ation of  warrens  of  poverty  that  some 
public  hou.sing  projects  represent. 

In  corvclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec- 
tion allows  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  demonstrate  its  long  touted  su- 
perior ability  to  meet  the  public's  need 
ior  housing  once  a  feasible  financial  pic- 
ture has  developed.  Further,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  have 
joined  the  administration  in  assuring 
that  it  can  be  done  better  and  cheaper 
than  by  expanding  public  housing.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  has  the  highest  rep- 
utation as  a  builder  and  as  a  concerned 
pyblic-minded  citizen,  Mr.  Ben  Deane. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  that  letter: 

F''or  your  informtilion,  I  am  the  division 
chairman  of  ihe  Governmental  Affairs  Divi- 
sion (Of  the  N.A.H.B.)  of  which  John  J. 
Linnchan  is  the  staff  director.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  rent  supplement  program,  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  somcvhat  contro- 


vt  rshil  among  our  builders.  I  tliinkltliat  this 
controversy  stems  from  the  fact  tjliat  it  is 
not  generally  understood.  Our  buiklcrs, 
being  small  busine.^smon  and  free  Enterprise 
people,  have  a  basic  distrust  for  lanything 
that  uicludes  a^sub.sid'J,'  of  this  tjjpe.  The 
theory  bciijg,  of  course,  tlie  more  su  ssidy,  the 
more  Government-  control,  the  less  freedom 
for  our  bu>  ine'=^.  .^nd  .so  forth  ar  d  so  on. 
Nevori'aelcss.  the  221(d)(3)  and  ient  sup- 
plement program  cJn  he  a  tool  v  hich  the 
building  JTiriu-n-y  fi/n  tj^e  to  provid  ;  housing 
for  low-income  '^roup."-,  as  a  subsl  itute  for 
pi;biio  housing.  We  iecl  that  we  'an  build 
inore  rind  better  homing  for  poop  c  in  this 
way  considerably  ch.?  ipcr  than  has  been  the 
r.'iS-3  under  the  public  housing  p;it  ern  as  it 
now  e.s.ists.  Further,  havmg  built  t  liese  low- 
ii'conie  hoiu.liig  r:;cilities  for  pec  pie  as  a 
p;irt  01  the  community,  we  "think  th.it  the 
onviroiimont  will  be  more  conduciv  1  to  mak- 
ing thcscpeople  responsible  r-icmbi  ts  of  the 
community  rather  than  long-term  wards  of 
the  State,  as  .ig  too  often  the  cai  e  in  the 
pre.^ent  public  hoiii-ing  sepai'atcd  in.=.Titu- 
i.ions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ur^e  the  Me  nbers  of 
ihe  House  to  coiiSider  carefully  t  le  merits 
of  this  proposal  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
'^rarn  as  it  is  specifically  drriwn  tnd  Ijm- 
ited._  It  should  be  the  judameiift  of  this 

dy  on  the  basis  of- fact  that  H.J-?.  .5840' 
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•     Mr.     ADAM-S,.    Mr.     Speaken     I     ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  California  !  Mr.  HAnna  !  m; 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th^ 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  g( 
from  Washington? 

Tirere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,'  th|s  Repre- 
sentative has  long  been  calling  for  a 
closer  look  by  my  fellow  Americans  at 
the  ever  expand mg  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  tromendous  progi'ess  now 
being  achieved  in  Asia.  Sadly,  liowever. 
news  of  Asian  adversity  all  too  often  ob- 
scures nev\s  of  A.-ian  achievement.  The 
happier  view  of  pro^;rrss  in  Asia  gener- 
ally lies  hidden  behind  hf-adline.'iof  gloom 
and  news  of  disaster.  We  ccnstantly 
read  of  vSav  in  'Vicmam,  confiontation 
in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  tension  in  the 
Formosa  Strait.s.  or  earthquakes  and 
mine  disasters  m  Japan.  As  a  result 
when  we  Americans  think  of  Asia  we 
u.sually  think  of  trouble.  Certainly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  important  for  u.<3  to  know 
and  comprehend  the  story  of  troubles 
in  Asia.  For  in  a  world  made  30  tmy  by 
missiles  and  jet  planes  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thine  as  a  "far  Off  place," 
the  problems  of  Asi.ans  hav0  become 
more  than  ever  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
cans. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  equally  im- 
perative for  us  to  know  the  ""other"  story 
of  Asia — the  story  of  increasing*  progress 
and  pro.sperity,  of  millioiis  of  people 
moving  vigorously  toward  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 
This  is  an  exciting  story.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  tells  of  glittering  opportunities  for 
America  in  Asia,  and  I  think  that  all 
Americans  should  know  about  it  and  take 
cognizance  of  it. 


I  am  therefore  absolutely  delighted, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Washington  Post 
saw  fit  to  devote  an  entire  16-page  sec- 
tion of  its  Sunday,  June  6,  edition  to  this 
'"other"  story  of  Asia.  Tiie  section  is 
entitled  "Pacific  World,"  and  the  open- 
ing headline  i)roclain-is:  "Nations  Rim- 
ming Ocean  Ave  SurRing  Ahead."  The 
lead  page  of  the  section  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  "An  economic  revolu- 
tion of  major  im;)ortance  is  occurring  in 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  aiid 
observes  that  they  'are  now  developing 
faster  than  many  of  those  in  the  West- 
ern World."  The  lead  articles  note  fur- 
ther that,  and  I  quote :  __^ 

The  P,"'.ciric  ffrpresent-?  new  hontier  .5ucie- 
ties,  new  governments  faced  with  the  enor- 
mou.s  rhallcnge  of  meeting  the  needs  of  their 
peoples.  These  peoples  know  that  as  a  re- 
suit  of  the  intercourse  of  the  smaller,  mod- 
ern world,  their  children's  future  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  s.ime  one  of  hunger.  Illit- 
eracy, and  phy.-^ical  exhaustion  that  they 
h.ive  had,  and  that  their  parents  and  granrt'- 
pp.rc:  t;;  had  before  them. 

Tlicn.  in  a  series  of  articles  these  for- 

w  n-d  surging  nations  of  the  Pacific  pass 
in  review.  Led  by  Japan  who  in  20  short 
years  has  dramatically  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  military  defeat  to  become  a 
mighty  economic  giant  and  "the  third 
pillar  of  the  free  world,"  it  is  truly  a 
spectacular,  exciting,  colorful  parade  of 
countries  on  their  way  up:  Australia,  rich 
in  oil  and  minerals;  Taiwan,  whose  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  achievements  are 
the  talk  of  the  Orient;  the  Philippines, -v. 
progressing  steadily  forward;  Korea, 
struggling  successfully  jto  pull  itself  ever 
upward;  Malaysia,  the  world's  leading 
producer  of  rubber  and  niarcliing  "sec- 
ond only  to  Japan  in  economic  strength 
and  stability";  Thailand,  where  ever  in- 
creasing  surj^lus  croixs  are  being  har- 
vested and  v.here  buddiirg  industries  are 
sprouting  everywhere;  Little  New  Zea- 
land, the  world's  Jarge^t  exporter  of 
lamb,  mtitton,  butrer,  and  cheese:  and 
tiny  Hong  Kong,  the  "jev.el  of  the  Pa- 
cific", where  the  "piledrivcrs  have 
drowned  out  the  yells  of  the  hawkers." 

In  these  articles  opportunities  for  the 
American  entrepreneur  in  Asia  do  not  go 
unmentioncd.'  For  here  is  the  great 
potential  of  a  market  composed  of  almo,st 
240  million  people.  Here,  and  again  I 
quote  from  the  Post,  are: 

The  attractions  of  governments  gaining  in 
stability,  of  a  rising  middle  class  with  the 
healthy  appetites  of  the  middle  class,  of  of- 
ficial policies  that  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  pioneer  industries  and  of  a  jiiarkec 
for  a  widening  variety  of  goods — a  market 
that  is  close  lo  the  source  of  the  primary 
materials,  to  modern  factories,  to  cheap  and 
trainable  labor  and  to  the  good  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

This  thcit.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  other 
story  of  Asia.  It  is  dramatic.  It  is  ex- 
citing. And  it  is  tenibly  important  for 
America.  It  tells  of  rapid  indusirializa- 
•  tion  and  rising  incomes,  of  developing 
markets  and  expanding  opportiniities. 
It  tells  of  the  emergence  of  what  I  call 
"The  Pacific  Community"— a  community 
composed  of  the  free  nations  of  A.?ia 
and  the  Americas  no  longer  separated  by 
a  ru"f'at  ocean  but  instead  drawn  closer  to- 
gether by  it.  The  United  States  is  an 
integral   part   of   that   community.   Mr. 
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Speaker,  and  my  ov;n  State  of  California 
serves  as  the  gi'cat  window  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  young 
commtinity,  and  its  great  vigor  has  been 
dramatically  attested  to  by  statistics  re- 
leased on  January  15  of  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  These  sta- 
tistics, based  on  a  survey  of  America's 
196'3  exports,  showed  that,  and.  I  quote 
the  report : 

iCalifornia  has  displaced  New  York  as  the 
i/ip  exporter  of  manufactured  goods. 

Moreover,  statistics  also  show  Japan 
ss  ona.-of-vAp*' I'ica's  biggest  cu.stomers; 
that  Country  is  certainly  far  and  away 
CalifQi'nia's  best  custom.cr,  buying  over 
45  pci^it  cf  my  State's  v.atcrborne  ex- 
ports. Conversely.  Japan  is  California's 
single  biggest  supplier.  America  and 
California  are  thus  deeply  involved  in  the 
Pacific  community,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
are  all  benefiting  greatly  from  the  tre- 
mendous tracle  that  is  going  on  in  this 
area,  and  we  are  enriching  our  cultural 
horizons  as  a  result  of  increased  contact 
with  east  Asian  civilization.  But,  I  sub- 
mit that  with  respect  to  the  mighty 
potential  01  tJie  Pacific  community,  we 
have  only  bei^un  to  scratch  the  .surface. 
Within  the  Pacific  community,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  witnessing  an  exciting 
phenomenon — a  chain  of  development  is 
taking  place,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
providing  the  basic  force  beliind  the  up- 
j5i:ard  movement  of  the  eiitire  member- 
(ship  of  the  Pacific  community.  The 
Washington  Post  article  by  Joseph  Paull 
supeilply  dc^scribcs  the  dynamics  of  this 
chain  6f-dj/.elopmcnt: 

Undeveloped  countries  r;rc  becoming  de- 
veloped countries  and  developed  covuitrics 
arc  becoming  sophisticated.  The  movement 
is  up  the  scale,  rapid  and  accelerating. 

As  development  and  industrialization  oc- 
cur, there  is  a  simultaneous  tendency  to- 
ward nationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  re- 
gionalism on  the  other.  Here  are  coun- 
tries which  are  learning  to  substitute  the 
dignity  of  self-reliance  for  the  dependency 
of  colonialism. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  are  learning  to 
appreciate  the  security  of  a  cash  return  as 
against  the  perils  of  a  hand-to-moiuh  sub- 
sistence. As  the  middle  class  rises,  it  devel- 
ops its  own  sources  of  power. 

Wealth  is  )5cing  poured  iiUo  these  coxni- 
tries  and  is  being  tran.slatcd  into  factories, 
dams,  highway.  ,  and  skyscrapers.  Manpower 
is  being  used  more  elfectively  and  more  gov- 
ernment brainpower  is  being  devoted  to  eco- 
-liomic  plannir.g.  Ih-.ance,  and  indtistriali/.u- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dynamic  chain  oI 
development   sipnals   that   a   great  vic- 
tory is  being  won  within  the  Pacific  com- 
munity over  economic  pcverty  and  social 
stagnation.    America  has  been  a  decisive 
factor  in  that  victory  and  we  can  justly 
share  in  its  glories.    American  business 
and  American  government  have  played 
and  are  continuing  to  play  a  great  role 
in  Asia,  and  we  as  Americans  can  in- 
deed be  proud  of  that  role.    But  primary 
credit  must  certainly  go  to  the  peoples 
of  Pacific  Asia  who  have  put  our  help  to 
good  use,  who  are  building  island  and 
peninsular  showcases  of  prosperity  and 
progress  throughout  Asia.    Those  people 
are  working  hard.  Mr.  Speaker:  they  are 
working  10  and  12  hours  a  day.  6'-  and 
7  days  a  week.    And  they  are  succeed- 
ing.  They  arc  dramatically  dcmcnstrat- 


hvi  that  free  enterprise  and  hard  work, 
not  communism,  constitute  the  real  wave 
of  the  future.    We  cheer  their  progress. 
We  salute  their  achievements.    We  ear- 
nestly hope  for  their  continued  success. 
For  v.'e  are  all  nciuhlwrs  in  the  Pacific 
community.   Their  succc.--s  is  our  success. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conaratu- 
lato  the  Wa.shington  Post  for  bringing 
v.-crd  of  tliis  prrat  it  cry  to  its  reading 
public.    In  so  doing,  it  ha.s  performed  a 
truly   outstanding   service   for  Amorica. 
I  hope  that  the  "Pacific  World '  .section 
will  be  widely  read.    I  al'^o  hope  that  the 
Post  V  ill  cont-nue  to  brin?  us  news  of 
this  kind  about  A.s^.     More  than  that. 
I  hcpe  that  other  ncwspapeis  and  other 
new.s  media  will  emulate  the  Post  in  this 
regard.    Let  us  hear  more  news  of  the 
groat  story  of  Asian  progress  and  dcvel- 
onrntnt.    We  need  to  know. 


enhancing  the  great  beauty  of  this  Na- 
tion will  leave  Texas  untouched  because 
there  is  nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to 
save.  Let  the  doubters  come  to  Texas 
and  see  for  them.selves  the  awesome 
power  of  the  Big  Bend  and  the  quiet 
shrine  of  the  Alamo;  let  them  swim  at 
cur  magnificent  seashores  and  fislr  in 
our  matchTessTtt^cs,  and  tlicy  will  doubt 
no  more. 


TEXAS  BEAUTY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IlMr.  Go>'zai-ez1  may  extend 
l.is  remarks  at  tiiis  point  in  the  Record 
and  uiclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  renue.^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  obicction. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.   "Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose tliat  every  cause,  no  matt,er  how 
noble,  has  its  detractors. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
applaud  the  Pre.sident'^,drive  to  beautify 
America,  because  all  of  us  have  seen  hov.- 
vilely  we  have  used  this  great  and  beau- 
tiful land  of  ours.  Yet.  I  noted  in  a  re- 
cent New  York  Daily  Nev.s  column  re- 
marks that  indicated^  there  was  hardly 
anything  in  my  native' State  worth  beau- 
tifying.     1 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  doubt  the  motives 
of  this  columnist.  Let  it  merely  be -said 
that  every  man  sees  through  different 
eyes.  The  canyons  of  New  York  may  be 
beauty  to  him.  and  indeed  they  are 
beauty  to  many;  but  let  it  also  be  said 
that  there  is  much  beauty  in  Texas. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  Texas 
think  it  a  desolate  place.  But  those  who 
have  been  there  know  otherwise.  Those 
who  have  been  there  can  tell  you  of  great 
forests  as  v.ell  as  of  deserts,  and  can  tell 
you  of  great  lakes  and  streams  and  riv- 
ers, atid  of  the  matchless  beaches  along 
tiie  gulf  coast,  as  well  as  the  oil  derricks 
and  ranchlands  of  legendary  fame. 
Those  who  know  Texas  can  tell  you  of 
great  cities  and  tiny  ghost  towns;  of 
srreat  mountains  and  canyons  and  vast 
fields.  ,    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  find 
a  peculiar  comfort  and  sense  of  well- 
being  in  the  great  city  of  New  York;  but 
there  are  also  those  who  find  strength 
and  mystery  and  a  strange  beauty  in 
the  low  hills  and  gi-eat  plaiiis  of  Texas, 
and  those  w"ho  vow  tliat  there  is  more 
to  see  in  Texas  than  in  a  dozen  other 
places  scattered  through  10  States. 

I  would  not  for  an  instant  detract 
from  the  beauties  and  glories  of  any 
other  place  in  this  Nation;  but  let  no 
man  tell  me  that  Texas  is  not  beautiful 
and  that  the  drive  for  preserving  and 


LIBERATE    SUBJECT   NATIONS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  therein  some  very 
forceful  statements  to  the  Congress  and 
to  all  liberty-loving  Americans  of  good 
will,  urging  the  termination  of  the  25- 
year  long  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
Elates. 

The  statement  calls  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estoniq,  and  the  end  of  Com- 
munist colonialism  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  wUnt  to  commend  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council,  Inc.,  for  the  strong 
stand  it  has  taken  in  these  matters,  and 
I  hope  that  our  own  Government  will 
pursue  a  policy  desigired  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  liberation  of  captive  peoples 
that  is  outlined  in  these  statements. 

These  statements  originated  with  Mr. 
K.  A.  Pautienis,  president  of  the  Lithu-  ' 
anian  American  Council,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  have  been  noted  by  many 
constituents  of  mine  of  Lithuanian 
background. 

Lithuanian  American 

CouNcn.,  Inc., 
Cleveland  Chapter, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  27,  1965. 
T'.c  ]io7io>able  Members  of  the  U.S.  Se7i(ite 
and   the  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear    Members    of    Congress:  Time    and 
again,    the    question    of    prompt    abolition 
of  colonialism,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
people's    rights    of    self-determination,    has 
been  raised  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
iJiternational  circles. 

The  Western  Powers  have  complied  witli 
the  majority  wishes  and  liave  practically  te- 
linquished  all  of  their  control  oyer  Africa 
find  other  areas  of  former  coloniai'Influenee. 

The  Communist  empircrtJo«}_^''^^^^^^^*  "'^"^ 
the  Cliinese  portions,  continues  lo  devour 
new  nations  thus  turning  the  whole  decolo- 
niallzation  idea  into  a  mockery.  Red  imperi- 
alism with  its  severity  and  the  magnitude  of 
Its  crimes  exceeding  tliose  of  Hitler  and  other 
tyrants,  continues  its  search  of  new  victims. 

"  June  '15  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Soviet  aggres,sion  against  the  Baltic  States 
with  the  ensuing  reign  of  terror  and  sys- 
tematic annihilation  of  their  peoples.  To 
add  insult  to  the  prolonged  injustices,  the 
Soviets  are  planning  large  scale  celebrations 
to  commemorat*  the  liberation  from  the 
capitalistic  yoke. 

In  order  to  counter  this  Communist  propa- 
ganda, Lithuanians  and  the  oi'her  nationali- 
ties are  iri^Sfniing  the  public  about  the 
Soviet    and   the   Chinese    aims,    their   crimes 

in  the  occxipied  countries  and  their  poten- 
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Our  encloU^l  dccUir.ition  i?  a  part  of  our 
program,  and  in  order  to  he  more  eftective, 
your  help  is  needed. 

Verv  respectfully  submitted. 

k.    A.    PAfTirNi. 

President. 
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Lithuanian  American  Council. 

Inc..  Clevel.\xd  CH.\PTi.ti. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  27.  19Ga. 
To  .lU  Americans  of  good  will: 

Acting  in  conspiracy  v.iih  Hitler's  regime, 
t'.ie  Soviet  Union  broke  the  f.jl'.ov.-ing  major 
treaties  with  the  Repviblic  of  Tjith-.i.Tnia; 

1.  The  Treatv  of  Brest-LitovEk  of  March 
3,  1918.  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  forever 
renounced  rdl  cliims  to  Litlyni^.nia. 

2,  The  Peace  Treaty  of  April  12,  iMO. 
which  Uefmecl    the  common  boundaries. 

:3.  The  Non-Asgrf-s5;ion  Pact  of  September 
28,  1926.  which  was  extended  until  1945. 

4.  The  .'::oviet  impo.sod  Mvitu,;!  A3;.iotauce 
P.ict  of  October  10.  1030. 

On  Juno  15.  19-10.  wi'h  the  above  treatie.^; 
in  full  force  and  effect,  the  miU;ary  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  the  territory 
of  Lithuania,  and  2  days  later  repeated  the 
same  attack  against  the  Republics  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia. 

Following  this  unprovoV;ed  ogeres^ion.  the 
Soviet  Union  forcibly  ir.corporated  the  three 
Baltic  States  into  its  empire,  and  proceeded 
to  stippre:=s.  persecute  and  physically  an- 
nihilate their  peoples  by  mass  executions 
and  deportations  to  the  Siberian  wasteland*. 
Various  sources  place  the  number  of  such 
victims  over  1  million. 

On  July  23,  1940.  the  Uitited  States  de- 
nounced this  agercE^ion  of  the  Baltic  States.' 
and  all  administrations  under  President;; 
Roosevelt  to  Johnson  have  refu.^ed  to  recog- 
nize the  Baltic  States  incjrporutiou  into  the 
Soviet    Union. 

During  the  present  rise  of  muv.-  fornier 
,\Vec=:ern  colonics  to  new  national  inde- 
pendence for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tories, Lithuanln,  that  traces  its  kingdom 
as  far  back  as  the  13th  century,  as  well  a.s 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  continues  to  b?:ir  the 
yoke  of  Comnvanist  colonialism. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans of  good  will  to  aid  us  in  our 'efforts  to 
terminate  this  25-year-Iong  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States. 

We  call  on  our  administration  to  pre.-ent 
this  illegal  seizure  of  the  B.tIuc  State"  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  and  otherwise  de- 
mand the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Et'onia. 

And  finally,  we  call  for  the  im.mediate  end 
of  Conimimiit  colonialism  in  Asi^,  Europe. 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  declaration  adopted  by  the  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  the  Llthuanir>n  American  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  on  behalf  of  U.S.  citizens  of  Lithu- 
anian descent. 

K.  A-  P.\unr.Nis. 
*         -  '       Prc-iUlefit. 
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Cluirches   and 
Council  of  Ciiiuches. 

r'athei;   Mor.uan'.s  remarks   irave 
reprinted  by  the  Board  of  Christia  i  So- 
cial Concern.s  ol  tiie  East  Wiscon.sinjCon- 
ferenee  ol  Jlethcdii^t  Ciuu-clie.s. 

Bccau.se  oi:  the  interest  in  the  Chr 
iiv-i.njit?^  coniwincci  Ja  Pcre  J  jlm  Xl'illl's 
encyclical.  I  include  hereafter  the  f|xt  of 
Father  Morcau's  .sfaiemcnt: 
A  s;--T.T>riV  «-•■!)  Ix-icnps'^r"'- tc'.-;  of  P.m 

TrnsTs 
1  By  Father  E\ere!.t  iMorcr.n.  S.'j..  Dcp^f  ment 

of  PhilosoiJhy,  MnrqU'^'ie  Univer.siL; 

v,\-.ukeej 

(NoT=. — The  numbers  withLn  the  1 1 
sent  the  paragr.^ph  numbers  of  the  e 
c.:.l.) 

r,'.C'-:M    IN    TLRRIS:     INTROOUCTICIN 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,   a  noted    ihilos 
ouhcr  and  scientist  of  our  20th  cent|iry 
hib   book,    "Adventures   of    Ide  ?■ 


Mil- 


j-epre- 

icvcli- 


in 

■  narks: 

'The  prugr-;:s  of  humanity  can  be  d.:f  ned  as 
the  "process  of  tran- forming  society  Vi  as  to 
make  the  original  Cl^ristian  ideal-;  irrsL£j>- 
ingly  practicable  for  its  individual  metnbers'. 
I  lu!"zard  the  pr.iphe?y  that  rcli!:;ion  v.-  11  con- 
quer -ahich  c.'.n  render  clear  to  popu  ar  un- 
do r^taJiding  some  eicnial  greatness  ini  arnato 
in  the  pas.sacre  of  the  temporal  fact." 

Pope  John  in  his  P.icem  in  Terris.  hi  is  done 
.something  of  this  for  the  people  of  o  ir  con- 
tcinporarv  world:  it  was  writtcia  for  "uU  men 
of  good  will":  it  requires  only  gond  will 
coupled  with  a  modicum  of  intelligence  to 
tindcr.=;tand  its  most  important  message.^ 
The  mes'nce  of  t'ne  social  cncycl:  cals  of 
Leo  XIII.  Pius  XI.  Pius  XII.  John  X5{III  can 
be  summarized  in  tb.esc  vvcrd=-.  of  Fr.  Charles 
Davis,  S.J.,  of  England: 

••Theolosy  can  choose;  it  can  rema  n  dead 
and  neglected,  or  take  the  presstire  of  the 
V.itx^z  and  live;  but  If  it  chooses  life ,  it  has 
r.ccd  of  three  thinfrs:  (1)  a  univeri  ity  set- 
fi!ig.  (2)  i-ay  participation,  and  3)  tliq 
ecumenical  dialog.  1 

'For  too  long  theology  was  a  clo.-jjd.  sa-fe 
sy.ntom.  it  mu.st  today  fare  forth  and  ,  ostle  in 
the  marketplace  with  old  theologies  i  nd  new 
tlieologies;  it  mu;,t  breathe  the  urlversity 
a  tmo.-phere.  vviiere  contacts  v.ith  ot  ler  dis- 
ciplines will  insure  its  health;    It  ne  ;ds  lay- 


THE  ENCYCLICAL  PACEM  IN  TERRIS 
ISSUED  BY  POPE  JOHN  XXIII 

The  S'^'EAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  .Joel- 
son  ' .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Rec-ssI  i.s  reco?ni7f^d  for  -30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mast  sitiuiricant  social  and  religious 
documents  ^  our  time  is  the  Encyclical 
Picem  in  Terris  issued  by  Pope  John 
XXIII  on  April  11,  1503.  This  Rreat  let- 
ter has  rightly  been  the  subject  of  very 
widespread  interest  and  study. 

Recently  a  distinguished  scholar. 
Father  Everett  Morgan,  S.J..  of  the  De- 


fiice  of  the  earth,  and  regardless  of  ethnic, 
racial,  cultural,  or  r^igiocus  milieu,  we  must 
be  intent  on  furthering  social  justice,  c'.iar- 
ity,  freedom,  and  liberty  for  jill  mankind. 

PACEM  IN  Tr.RRI.'S:   POPE  JOHN  XXIII 

Fopo  John,  a  realist-idealist;  he  observes 
the  world,  he  makes  a  judgment,  and  he 
acts.  He  looked  .  first  at'  the  ordered  uni- 
verfe;  £tS  Albert  Einstein  said.  '•Mysterious, 
vcs,  but  never  capricious,"  l?cpe  John  saw 
iav/,'  order,  njind.  and  intelligence;  he  raw 
pvirpo.-ivcness,  Tmiility.  and  the  plan  of  G-d 
b-ing  worked  out,  through  the  hiv/s  of  evo- 
lution in  inanii>*<r!.e  nature;  in  the  pl:int  and 
fini'mil  world  of  our  planet.  All  things  ponil 
lo  God,  their  r.uthor  and  creator;  all  things 
E.TV.  'L'lok  Viigher,  look  beyond  and  behind 
us",  for  He,  the  great  and  goed  God  made  us; 
in  PI: :  wilf  is  our  order  and  in  Hi,^  mind  is 
our  very  liJ*^.  being,  and  planned  aciivity. 
\V3  chitii Lilly  carry  out  His  will;  we  follow 
the  directives  of  our  nature;  they  were  Im- 
plan'-d  in  us  by  this  all-wise  and  aU--ood 
Lord  and  Master.  We  come  forth  from  Gcd. 
and  we  all  return  to  God;  we  glorify  Him 
icx  just  bein-g  what  we  arc.  and  acting  ac- 
cording to  our  God-given  natures  and 
Ci.-.''nces. " 

Tlien  Pope  John  observes  man  and  liis  in- 
stitutions and  conduct;  Pope  John  looked 
now  at  that  being  made  a  little  less  than  the 
angels,  made  to  the  very  image  and  likeness 
of  God  insofar  as  man  has,  like  his  creator, 
an  intellect  and  will  which  enables  him  to 
know  and  love;  to  be  knovvu  and  to  be  loved: 
to  act  with  freedom  and  se'f-dctermination; 
to  choose  the  means  to  either  perfect  his 
nature  or  to  frustrate  it:' to  be  virtuotis  or 
to  be  vicious;  to  be  morally  good  oif  morallv 
bad;  and  as  a  result  to  receive  as  a  rew.ard 
for  his  freelv  chosen  life  of  virtue,  the  etcr-  , 
nal  and  everlasting  God;  to  be  happy  with 
God  forever  and  ever;  or  to  be  unhappy  and 
completely  frustrated  forever  and  ever. 

Man  has  a  built-in  homesickness  for  God- 
either  man  will  get  back  home  and  be  happy 
or  he  will  remain  homesick  for  i?od  unto 
eternity;  this  choice  Is  up  to  man;  no  one 
can  make  that  choice  for  him;  it  is  a  per- 
sonal one;  down  in  the  depths  of  each  soul 
this  tremendous  decision  must  be  made:  am 
I  going  to  go  with  God  unto  eternity,  or  am 
I  freely  going  to  decide  not  to  go  v.'i'h  God; 
am  I  going  to  be  stuck  with  myself  instead 
of  enjoying  God  for  all  eternity;  this  most 
important  choice  Is  up  to  each  human 
being  precisely  because  it  is  this  power  of 
Eelf-detcrmlnation  and  rational  deliberation 
that  sets  man  apart  from  all  other  creatures 
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cinlines  wiU  insure  its  neaitn;    it  ne  ;as  laj- „„  tv,i=  ^.tnnof  onri  In  the  imi 

men  to  take  it  into  the  socioeconoi  aic  and  .  known  co  us  on  this  plan^^  and 


political  iocietie.--;  it  mtust  abandon  the  old 
wornout  cuitrovcrsies  in  fn.vor  of  i  m  open 
dialog — cne  that  will  help  theologj  realize 
Its  true  self  all  the  better  ■' 

Today  in  all  parts  of  our  society  this  is 
actually  taking  place;  the  moi'cmen.  is  slow 
and  in  places  hardly  perceptible.  V  ut  it  is 
oming  as  surely  as  is  the  fact  of  tie  sun's 
rising  tomorrow  morning.  All  men  of  good 
will  regardless  of  their  religious  or  nonreli- 
gioua  commitment  can  take  'OT-r-.e  part  in 
this  great  movement.  Our  v.-  ■:  '.!  *ill  be  a 
better  place  in  which  to  work  uut  .jtie's  per- 
fection and  salvation  if  this  is  dene  with 
prudence,  enthti:-=ia.sm.  and  v.ith  a  plan. 
Pope  John  gives  us,  in  this  Pacemj  in  Ter- 
ris, an  overall  plan:  it  is  left  to  tlie  people 
of  good  will  to  implement  these  ideas  as 
time,  place,  and  circumstances  \v\\\  dictate, 
and  the  necessary  means  become  available 
to  this  end.  This  is  truly  the  work  of  God 
in  Our  century,  and  it  will  be  done;  not 
without  difficulties,  sacrifices,  and  hard 
work,  but  it  will  be  promoted  becjuisc  the 
spirit  of  God  v,-ill  be  found  in  this  great 
social  and  ecumenical  movement,  this  wide- 
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verse  up  to  the  present  time.  ^^^ 

Yes,  Pope.  John  sees  man  for  what  iTft-truly 
is  by  "nature  and  what  he  can  also  become 
with  the  grace  of  God — another  Christ;  the 
ideal  of  manhood  and  the  perfection  of  hu-- 
man  nature  lifted  up  and  elevated  now  to  ■ 
the  supernatural  order  by  grace  which  God 
alone  can  give,  but  which  man  mtist  aoCc-pt 
and  use  if  he  is  lo  attain  llie  ideal  thai  God 
h.os.in  His  mind  from  all  eternity  asLthe 
••perfect"  embo'Siment  of  manly  perfection 
and  goodness  of  life. 

Pope  John  also  looks  at  the  conduct  and 
activities  of  men  both  past  and  present:  li*? 
see^  society;  the  family,  the  political  society, 
the  International  community;  he  looks,  at^ 
the  social,  cvUtural  and  economic  orders  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  What  is  it  he  now 
sees:  is  it  an  ordered,  well-organized  world 
now?  Is  it  the  kind  of  socioeconomic  order 
that  positively  promotes  the  temporal  hap- 
piness'and  perfection  of  man;  is  it  a  type  of 
political^  socia!,  and  economic  life  that  truly 
contributes  to  the  common  good  of  all  men 
no  matter  where  they  may  live  on  the  face 
of  this  earth;  is  it  truly  a  human  family  of 


brothers  who  love  and  respect  one  another; 
do  men  and  their  institutions  reflect  the 
mind  of  God  in  that  they  enhance  and  con- 
tribute mightly  to  the  developmet  of  men 
in  all  walks  of  "life;  in  all  the  rerrions  of  their, 
little  planet. 

•The  universe  beneath  man,  namely  the 
creatures  of  God  that  have  no  intelligence 
and  free  will  do  Gods  will:  they  are  like 
the  guided  missiles  we  send  into  space  for 
Ihey  follow  the  clricf  eiigineer's  orders  in  the 
control  room;  they  are  programed  by  God 
and  they  alwavsJo  His  will;  they  stay  in  . 
•  orbit  pcire(tlff^n"^n  orderly  fashion  since 
they  are  coijiptUt^rizcd  crcaures  working  out 
God's  plan  each  moment  of  their  existence. 
They  act  like  a  well-ordered  and  carefully 
adjusted  automated  factory— with  God  as 
the  chief  engineer  who  set  them  going  and 
who  knows  how  each  is  going  to  act  before 
He  even  i)resseH  the  button. 

It  is  onlv  when  we  look  at  man's  world: 
his  institutions,  his  personal  and  individual 
conduct    that  -we   .see   disorder.      Pope    John 
saw  very  clearly  that  many  things  were  out 
■  of   kilter  in   this  area.     It  was  like   a  huge 
automated  factory  that  had  gone  somewhat 
berserk:  that  had  sttddenly  developed  numer- 
ous, short-circuits  and  was'acting  in  a  very 
dangerous    manner;    in   fact,   it    looked    like 
any    moment    the    whole    plant    might    just 
blow  tip  in  a  thermonuclear  holocaust  whicl¥ 
would  fngulf  not   only   humanity  but   also 
many   other    creattires    on    the    face    of    the 
earth.     A  crisis   had    developed,   not   in    the 
material  universe,  not  in  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal world,  but  in  the  life  of  that  creature 
who  was  made  a  little  less  than  the  angels. 
The  old  adage  of  "corruptio  optimi  pessima" 
(when,   the   best   goes    bad    it   becomes   the 
worst)    is  very  apropos  in  this  context.     In 
short,  the  vcrV  evident  disorders  of  our  con- 
temporarv  world,  the  very  system  which  bor- 
ders on  chaos,  are  largely  man  made;   they 
bear  tlic  label  put  on   them  by  the  produc- 
tion-line   facilities    of    human    society    and 
human  decisions. 

It  is  this  world  th.at  Popf^  John  sees:  It 
is  the  great  and  manifold  disorders  of  this 
w(jvld  that  Pope  John  looks  at,  aiid  he-,d':,>£ii 
not  turn  awav  his  face;  he  has  compassTriitT 
he  has  fS-eat  love;  anxi  above  all.  Pope  John 
-  ha-s-tremcndmis'^fSist  and  confidence  in  t.be 
ability  of  men  of  good  will  to  rectify  this 
short-circuited  and  dangerous  system.  It 
i.s  this  call  to  all  men  of  good  will  that  marks 
the  very  heart  of  this  encyclical  Pacem  in 
Terris,  for  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  papal 
encyclical  has  been  written  and  addressed 
expies.-ly  and  explicitly  to  all  the  members 
«f  the  human  race  who  have  a  concern  for 
its  interests,  and  who  will  take  tip  arms — 
those  ot  the  spirit  chiefly — against  this  rising 
tide  of  evil  in  our  time. 

What  are  some  of  the  arms  that  Pope  John 
offers    men    of    good    will    to    restore    peace, 
justice,    freedom.   anl^Jove   in    our   interna- 
tional communitv;    forVemembtr.   this  plan 
cannot  be  realized  unless  we  all  become  com- 
mitted  to    the   necessary   means   to   achieve 
the   end.      As   Edanind    Burke    has   so    truly 
written;    "The  only  thing  necessary  for   the 
triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  noth- 
ing."    Too  long  have  the  goixl  men  of  this 
world— and  my   dear   friends    their   number 
far  er.ceeds  the  number  of  truly  evil  men — 
stayed  aloof  and  remained  apathetic  in  the 
face  of   .social,  political,   and  economic  dis- 
orders.     What    the    world    needs   today   is   a 
holy   indignation,   a    just   anger   and   impa- 
tience, on  the  part  of  more  people  of  good 
will       A';    Dag    Hammar.'^kjold    wrote    in    his 
book,  ••Markings":   "'Today  the  way  to  hoh- 
ne.ss  of  life  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  action."    And  in  this  respect 
we  can  all  take  a  lesson  from  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  are  committed  to  the 


spread  of  communism;  these  people  never 
study  just  to  obtain  theoretical  knowledge  or 
to  contemplate,  they  work  and  learn  the 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  in  order  to  put  it 
into  action,  to  change  man  and  society  ac- 
cording to  this  new  ideology  and  way  of  life. 
What  does  Pope  John  recormnend  as  the 
best  plan  and  means  to  change  tiie  world:  if 
perchance  vou  think  it  is  mot  in  need  of 
change  then  you  cither  have  a  false  scale  of 
values  and  an  erro;ieous  notion  of  rignt  and 
wrong  in  human  cpnduct  or  you  are  living 
too  sheltered  a  life  and  out  of  touch  with 
the  real  world  of  the  20th  century. 

Part  1.  Order  between  men  18-45] 
Pope   John    starts    his    'P-acem    in    Terris" 
with  a  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
since  if  a  mistake  is  made  here  m  our  notion 
of  man  and  his  intrinsic  worth  ancLhis  place 
in  the  universe,  then  we  will  end  uj)  with  a 
social  order  that  will  in  all  probability  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  perfection  and  happiness,  and 
one  that  will  piake  it  mo.st  difTicult  for  man 
to  be  good  and  virtuous.    We  know  liow  care- 
fullv  planned  are  our  jaunts  into  space  and 
back  to  earth  again.    One  scientist  has  com- 
pared the   problem   of   getting  an  astronaut 
into  space  or  orbit  as  similar  to  threading 
the  eye  of  a  needle  at  a  distance  of  1  mile — 
try  to  do  this  .sometime.     Only  a  few  inches 
at    take    off    can    mean    hundreds    or    even 
thousands  of  miles  oJT  target  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.    So  likewise,  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand man  properly,  his  nature,  origin  and 
destiny,  we  can  come  up  v.-ith  a  solution  to 
his  problems  that  will  not  add  to  his  perfec- 
tion, but  will  be  a  veritable  obstacle  in  his 
way   to   this   goal:    not   only  to   this  end   of 
'  man's  perfection,   but  also  it  will   frustrate 
God's  plan  for  a  world  that  will  aid  man  to 
get   back    to  'his    Creator    and    Lord   lor    all 
.  eternity  and  for  happiness  unending.     Reve- 
lation can  give  the  only  complete  and  cor- 
rect   picture    of    man— the    Pope    ultimately 
relies  on  this  for  dignity  of  m.m. 

So.  there  must  be  order  amongst  men  as 
individual  persons.  This  is  .Tn  order  based 
on  reason  and  revelation;  it  is  the  latter  way 
of  knowing  about  man  that  adds  great  light 
-  and  inpighi.<-  into  the  human  nature:  the 
sectilar  htnnani*t  can  and  has  done  many 
wortliwhile  and  prai-seworthy  things  for  man- 
kind, and  in  this  we  praise  him:  in  this  we 
heartily  commend  him,  but  it  is  revelation 
alone  that  can  give  us  a  genuine  and  correct 
idea  of  man:  in  the  light  of  God's  revealed 
truth  we  see  man's  dignity  now  in  a  far  more 
profound  manner  than  with  just  the  light  of 
unaided  intellect  and  reason — not  that  we 
are  to  minimize  the  importance  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  (T  have  to  .say  this  to  strength- 
en my  hand  as  a  poor  philosopher:  one  who 
is  intent  .on  truth  as  it  can  be  attained  by 
the  light  of  reason). 

Once  we  see  man  as  equipped  by  God  with 
his  whole  panoply  of  rights— these  that  are 
part  of  his  built-in  equipment  as  he  comes 
forth  from  God  into  this  world  -   we  will  begin 
to  understand  how  often  man-does  not  receive 
wliat  is  his  due:  he.  theoreticalVy  and  specu- 
lativelv.  has  these  human  or  natural  rights 
from  God.  they  cannot  nor  nnist  they  ever  be 
taken  from  him  against  his  will  and  consent, 
yet  one  has  only  to  sec  our  present  world  to 
know  that  millions  upon  millions  of. our  hu- 
man brothers  and  sisters  across  the  face  of 
the    earth   are    not    getting   what    is    due    to 
them:  thcv  are  being  deliberately  deprived  of 
their  human  rights  by  other  human  beings: 
by  a  master  raw,  a  political  party,  a  socio- 
economic  system    by    totalitarian   dictators, 
and  even  bv  men   of  good  will   who  do  not 
practice    a   life   of   Justice,   compassion,   and 
love— even  though  they  may  have  their  names 
enrolled  in  the  membership  books  of  various 
kinds  of  social  groups,  economic  groups,  yes. 
s;;d  to  say,  even  church  groups. 


What  are  some  oi  these  human  rights  that 
Pope  John  lists?    HerVSre  a  few: 

In  personal  or  private  life:  right  to  life 
(what  about  unborn  infants  who  are  deprived 
in  some  countries  by  law  of  their  right  to  be 
born-  do  we  hear  any  or  many  men  of  good 
will  clamoring  today  to  protect  these  infants 
agaiiif.t  being  m.urdered  by  their  own  parents, 
or  by  doctors  hired  to  murder  them  for  the 
parents?  We  do  not  have  the  annual  figures 
lor  niv.rders  ol  this  nature,  but  it  is  in  the 
multnnillions) . 

Are  we  more  intent  on  passing  laws  to  pre- 
vent   crueltv    to    animals,    or    to    stop    using 
chemical    disinfectants    since    the    bugs    are 
ben:ig  killed  so  inhumanely  in  this  fashion, 
and  then  have  human  beings  campaign  and 
write  books  and  articles,  and  veritably  plead 
to  murder  little  unborn  babies  who  only  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  live.    Shall  we  take  up  arms 
af^ainst   this  enormous   evil   in   the  name  of 
human   rights,   or   shall   we  let   the  lives  of 
these  babies  be  snuHed  out  because  men  of 
good  will  are  concerned,  uncommitted,  and 
^o   apathetic    here    that   they   can   allow   the 
numbers   of   such    murders   to   be    increased 
each  year  vet  never  raise  a  voice  of  protest . 
We   get   badlv  worked   up   emotionally  when 
we  witness  a  poor  Negro  struck  on  the  head 
bv  a  white  police  officer  (and  rightly  so  if  he 
deserve  this  kind  of  treatment):   do  we  get 
similarlv  aroused   when   unborn   infants   are 
deprived  of  their  right  to  life?     What  crime 
are  thev  Builty  of? 

Again  "each  person  has  the  right  to-teodily 
Inregritv  and  to  the  means  suitable  for  a 
decent  "living:  food,  clothing,  shelter,  rest, 
medical  care,  necessary  public  services  which 
it  is  the  dutv  of  the  community  to  provide 
for  the  benefi't  of  everyone.  A  person  has  the 
ri"ht  to  be  protected  in  the  event  of  ill 
he.lth  of  infirmitv  arising  from  work,  of 
widowhood,  of  impairment  through  old-age, 
of  forced  unemployment,  or'  any  other  mis- 
fortune of  which  he  is  the  innocent  victim 
and  which  deprives  him  of  what  he  needs, 
one  way  or  another,  for  his  stistenance.     [U- 


121  .   .  ^ 

In  the  spiritual  order  men  have  a  rignt 
to;  Education,  religious  worship,  choice  of 
a  state  of  life.     |13-15| 

In    societv:    (1)    in   the   family:    right   to 
marrv.     propanate.     educate,     and     provide 
lor  children:    this  right  belongs   in   the  first 
place    to    parents:     (2)     in    economic    order: 
natural  richt  to  have  a  range  of  opportuni- 
ties   for    elriployment    offered    to    men;    the 
right  also  to  freedom  in  choosing  his  job  as 
a  human  being:   work  that  will  not  under- 
mine his  physical  well-being,  nor  assail  his 
moral  integrity,  and  not  be  harmful  to  young 
workers   and   women,   as   wives   and   rrHlthers 
especially.     The  wage  must  satisfy  tfie  pre- 
cepts of  justice;  sufficient  income  to  provide 
the  worker  and  his  family  with  a  standard 
of  living  that  accords  with  human  dignity. 
Moreover  the  right  to  the  private  possession 
of   property,   yes,   e^en   productive   property, 
but  mindful  "that   the  private  possession  of 
property  brings  with  it   tand  really  precedes 
it  bv  the  nature  of  earthly  goods  which  arc 
given  to  all  by  the  Creator  I .  i.e..  a  social  obli- 
gation.    118-221 

The  right  to  form  voluntary  organiraticns  . 
and  associations  which  are  indispensable  to 
society  and  the  common  good;  the  right  to 
migrate;  the  right  to  play  a  responsible  role 
Ui  civic  affairs,  to  have  one's  rights  protected 
bv  law  (e.g..  civil  rights  and  all  that  con- 
ctrns  racial  justice  and  the  right  to  vote,  to 
use  libraries,  schools,  etc..  that  are  open  to 
the  public  without  any  unjust  discrimina- 
tion.)     122-271 

Duties  are  linked  with  rights:  To  oneself. 
duties  to  others,  in  general  and  in  civic  life; 
i.e..  to  organize  it  well,  to  make  it  useful  and 
suitable  for  human  digrftf?.-,  especially  by 
leaving  room  for  responsible  action.     [28-34] 
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Wli.u  are  the  very  pillars  of  the  civic  order? 
Freedom.   Justice,    truth,  love.     Civic   order 

crows  ^Jiu  of  iiniuTn.  of  miiils:  It  is  spiritiial 
in  natxire:  has  Us  origin  in  Cod.  A  new  order 
of  society  is  evolvins;:  The  workincrman's 
sto^s  is  chnnging;  women's  status  is  bet- 
tnK  (no  longer  can  women  say  that  they 
Co^st'.tutc  the  l.ir'gest  jroup  of  huni.m  beiniis 
Th."!!  is  bpinE;  discriniinated  ag uh^sr) .  135-45] 
Proper  L;djustnicnt  t-r>  all  of  tlicse  cliangos 
win"  bring  the  order  tl^at  leads  to  God. 

Fa-t  II.  Tr.c  State  and  the  citizen  [46-79] 

A.  Political  authority:  (1)  Comes  from 
Gc^.  pAii.g  rights  to  rulers.  It,  mu?t  be  sub- 
ject ;o  Or-d's  l.iw:  m'.isc  respect  hvun.iu  dig- 
nity, when  it  observes  God's  Zaw  its  coni- 
mmcls  ciiu  bind  m  conscience;  it  Is  thereby 
also  a  safeguard  for  human  dignity,  but  con- 
flict with  God's  law  puts  an  end  to  Just 
authority.  Men  must  be  able  to  choose 
their  rulers,  their  con^tittitioiis  and  forms  of 
covernmeiit:  Tliis  is  a  right  o:"  citizeiis. 
i4'-52! 

B.  Tiie  common  ^ood:  Imp.v=;es  dutie.^  on 
citizens,  and  duties  on  rulers.  On  rulers: 
Tney  must  understand  the  real  nature  of  tlie 
common  good,  and  act  accordingly;  they 
ni\:Et  V-.ccp  up  to  date,  always  bearing  In 
mind  the  liumftn  person;  make  sure  the  rom- 
mcn  good  benefits  all  the  citizens  equitably, 
supplyng  what  profits  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  boay:  acknowledging  and  respecting  all 
of  the  rights  of  citizens;  harmonizing  the 
exercise  of  citizens'  rights  and  duties;' pro- 
tecting these  rights  and  dtities. 

Public  authorities  mvist  also  protect  the 
following  citizens'  rights  and  duties:  Pre- 
venting the  growth  of  unfair  discrimina- 
tion: they  must  promote  the  extension  of 
these  rishts,  bringing  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic progress;  in  all  of  this  they  must  ob- 
serve impartiality,  and  make  the  observance 
of  rights  and  duties  easy.     1 53-66] 

C.  Principles  for  cood  government  fat  the 
national  level) .      167-74] 

(11  No  universal  nile  can  be  given  as  to 
the  best  term  cf  government;  i.e..  the  allo- 
cation of  po'.vers  to  be  recommended,  or  the 
dtrties  that  v.-ill  follow  for  state  authorities 
and  public  officials^. 

(21  Go.--d  law  helps  promote  the  common 
pood,  but  rapid  changes  are  taking  place 
m  social  life  so  rulers  must  be  alert  in 
brin?;ing  the  laws  up  to  date. 

(3)  Citizens  should  participate  In  public 
life,  and  thus  ttirns  of  office  are  a  good  thing. 
167-74] 

D.  Features  of  present-day  rel.itions  be- 
tween citizens  and  the  state: 

f  1 1  Three  things  ought  to  be  sought  In 
the  legal  framework:  (a)  A  charter  (bill  of 
rights)  stating  the  rights  of  citizens;  (b)  a 
properly  drawn-up  constitution;  (c)  a  defini- 
tion of  state-citizen  relationship.  (Note: 
The  will  of  the  people  is  not  the  source  of 
political  authority,  it  is  ultimately  God  who 
gives  it  to  the  people  "civilly  united;"  they 
transfer  it  to  their  freely  cho.-.en  rulers.) 

(2\  All  of  thcpe  aspirations  toward  self'- 
determination  which  we  cee  today  in  the 
emergent  nations  show  that  m.en  want  to 
see  politics  conducted  in  a  better  way. 
173-791 

Pint  //(.  Interstate  relations  [80-/23! 

A.  Political  authority:  In  condtrcting  in- 
terjiational  relations  rulers  remain  bound 
bv  the  moral  law  laecause :  ( 1)  They  cannot 
discard  their  per.=-onal  human  dignity  and 
conscience;  (2)  they  cannot  be  compelled  by 
the  community  to  disregard  this  human 
dignity  nor  abancion  their  social  conscience 
and  moral  re^pon.^ibilities,  for  political 
authority  Itself  perishes  if  not  based  on  the 
moral  order. 

B.  The  common  gtxxl:  In  International 
relations  the  common  good  remains  the  ol>- 


Je^tive  and  citd  of  political  authority;  it  also 
demands  the  observance  of  the  moral  order, 

;80-8»! 
C  Four  principles  for  international  peace: 

( 1 )  Trtith  as  a  basis,  since  truth  makes  us 
admit  that:  (a)  states  are  equal  in  dignity, 
(b)  just  as  clever  men  have  special  (ibliga- 
iio:is  to  the  others,  so  richer  states  ha  re  spe- 
cial obligations  to  poorer;  (c)  all  states 
clc.=;trve  honor,  .'ind  n^l  (even  the  £!  n.;.llest 
a-id  least  significant)  de;  erve  to  bo  reated 
f.^jr'y  when  news  is  published  concerning 
their  afTair-.     1 80-00] 

(2)  Justice  as  a  basis  of  intcrFtat  p  rela- 

tioi-s:  this  rc!i;i_!l:'.tes  the  niiitual  cxei  cise  of 
riib-ts  and  duties,  preventing  oppl  e^ion, 
solving  cUffcrcnces  through  ncgotiatii  n,  not 
war;  solving  pro'olcms  of  minoF+t-ie^,  shield- 
Ing  them  from  repressive  mcosure3-fn?gative 
aspect),  helping  tiicm  to  thrive  (jositive 
a.spect).  but  let  ininorities  be  reason  ible  in 
what  they  demand  and  -  ask.      |91-97 

(3)  Love  as  a  basis  of  interuatiou  U  con- 
duct; this  bring!  about  a  union  hat  is 
fruitful;  states  compl^iTrt«M^(|iCii  otlwrr-  (ii'l 
friendly  cooperation  'enables  intermediate 
rroups  to  contribute  to  tlie  cOninic*  gjod, 
it  mutches  people  wijh  the  aviuT.fbld  space, 
matches  industry  v.'ith  labor,  solves  tile  refu- 
gee problem  which  is  dtie  to  unjust  restric- 
tions by  states;  refugees  huve  ngiu.s,  nii- 
graiits  navo  rights,  praise  is  due  lor  tae  rehci 
given  to  refugees  and  migrants  by  bath  ^^-.  _ 
untary  and  ot'ner  organizations  aatl  also 
comni'issions  in  which  governmeijts  co- 
upcrate;  (b)  competition  in  arnian^eiits  is 
the   very   antithesis   ol   fruitful   cooperation,.^ 

and  it  is  the  states  which  have  mide  the 

greatest  economic  progress  that  pilelup  the 
gigantic  stock  of  arms;  this  forces  (lie  citi- 
zens of  these  countries  to  bear  iieayy  bur- 
dens and  other  poor  na-fions  go  tvithout 
much  noedesjrhelp  And  capital  rcqujred  for 
tiieir  social  and  economic  progress: 

What  are  some  reasons  for  this  siduation? 
B-.lance  in  armaments  are  said' to  bell  deter  _^   ^  _  ,_.,j»w-;.  ;j-    -    •         .    ,   ,,  j      »,„ 

r?ht  to  war,  yet  these  destructive  ariL  c<5uld  .^nd  byT1iana^i?lfp5itL.rjiI.j;*wer  mtcll^iently 

Justicf  right,      m  tlic  wonuof  tochTy^j,«r*  * 


of  domination.  If  there  be  disputes  among 
nations  let  them  be  settled  by  treaties  and 

conventions,  not  by  recourse  to  arms;  it  is 
unthinkable  in  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  war  cm  any  longer  be  a  suitable  means 
for  rep.iiring  violated  rights.  It  is  hoped 
that  nations  will  create  tlie  negotiating  ma- 
chinery for  regulating  their  mutual)  rela- 
tions and  come  to  recognize  better  the 
human  J^nds  which  bind  them  one  to  an- 
other;   to   see   that   ways   of   individuals   and 

l)coples  are  dictatrd  by  love  rather  f.ian 
fcp.r.     1120-129] 

Part  IV.  The  icorld  community  [120-145] 
r:el.ilio"!s  of  men  and  of  political  commu- 
nities Willi  the  world  community.  Inter- 
dependence betv.-cen  pclitic.il  communities: 
social,  economic,  politica,l;  this  has  now 
IT  i^hed  world  level:' 

(1)  Progress  in  science,  technology,  com- 
munica.tions  has  foctc^ed  and  ftirihcredthis; 

(2)  No  nation  can  pursue  its  own  interests 
in  isolation; 

(3 Inhere  is  a  need  to  promote  the  uui- 
versr.l  conimcn  good  of  all  men; 

( 4 )  Tiie  human  raeo  is  one  family; 

(5)  Forntcrly  national  governments  man- 
aged interstate  or  intcrn'ationnl  affairs  and 
relations;  this  is  no  longer  enough;  l^it. 
presont-day  politlciU  orgrnniz.ttion  and  au- 
thority at  wcrld  level  are  not  equal  to  the 
tremendous  tasl:  imposed,  too  many  ex- 
ti'tynely  complex  problems;  the  leaders  of 
individual  nations  can  no  longer  solve  these 
eve,iT  thnui^h  they  meet  and  agree:  (a),  this  is 
not  due  to  lack  uf  good  will,  (b)  it  is  due  to  a 
■-iru'edirHl  cieiect;  therefore  political  orga- 
nization an^'iftuthority  at  a  v.-orld  level  must 
be  improved  to  n^at<:A»-^3*e  tnuveraal  common 
good;  the  worldwide  liTiplications  of  the 
common  good  cannot  be  met  by  anything 
le.":s  than  world  government.  ''  ^ 
'  In  short,  the  stale  is,  xx^j^.o  rauclr«:i  evil 
in  itself  as  it  is  obvioir^,',,Jin.>(ieqti;ite  • ;..-  .> 
menus  or.  as  a  devicg,'*Dr  j3+«Etntainiiigji'0.ii.e 


destroy  life  from  the  earth 
rcson,  and  an  appreciation  of  huiriau  dig 
nity  cry  out  to  stop  this  arms  rai;;  they 
demand  mutual  and  sunuliancous  raduction 
of  stockpiles;  dis;'.rmanieiit-'  protected  by 
mutual  and  effective  guirantee."?;  ■  ill  men 
must  work  together  t.o'achieve  dlsanifiamcnt; 
only  by  mutual  trust  and  not  by  a  bala:ice 
of  armaments  can  lasting  peace  be  tealized; 
disagreements  should  be  settled,  not  by  force 
of  armis,  but  by  the  norm  of  reasofe;  regu- 
lated by  the  standards  of  truth,  justice,  and 
in  the  spirt  of  brotherhood;  "Nothing  is  lost 
by  peace,  war  can  destroy  all."     197»il5i_. 


Pope'j6lui*rlfeSks'bf  several  roads  to  peace 
in  our  time  which  cffer  themselves  as  feasible 
for' men  to  otirsue;  wliat  are  some  of  them? 
( 1  )  Psteiacism.  -H>V,-pacific  settlement  and 
negotiation  oT~^i.=--iiutes,  -iZy  disarmament, 
(4)  balance  of  pov.'cr,  (5)  collective  security 
(NATO,  SEATO,  rtc,) ,  (6)  world  government. 

World  gov^ernment  is  the  one  tliat  Pope 
John  singles  out  as  the  best;  it  is'rea-H.siic. 
ti;io  altern;iti\cs  are  unworkable,  unfca-siblo, 
but  world  government  is  not  an  easy  solu- 
tion; in  theory  it  is  beautiful  and  attractive, 
m  practice  and  actuality  we  must  be  patient 


(4)    Liberty  (freedom)   makes  it  wtong  for'''~':rnd  have  the  hope  and  trust  of  Pope  John 


any  nation  to  engage  In  activities  ihat  in- 
volve unjust  oppression  or  unwarranted 
interference  in  tlie  aJT.ars  of  other  nations. 
The  stronger  nations  stjould  la-Ip  the 
weaker;  they  should  venture  out  on  Jiew  and 
useful  enterprises  whilst  each  retains  con- 
trol of  any  schemes  for  its  own  devrlc-pment; 
let  the  richer  nations  provide  aid  of  all 
kinds  to  nations  in  the  earher  anages  of 
development;  let  men  see  how  fhey  are 
brothers,  have  a  comnton  origin.  Icommon 
redemption,  common  supernatural  destiny; 
all  called  to  unite  in  one  great  Christian 
family.  ' 

Let  the  aid  given  to  the  poorer  co'  niries 
not  interfere  witii  their  libcri;-  ..na  let 
them  feel  that  they  themselves  a.ne  cliiefly 
responsible  for  their  own  cconoinia  and  so- 
cial progress,  or  are  be,;ririg  the  heaviest 
burden  in  producing  it.  All  of  V.xv.i  is  de- 
manded by  the  natural  law  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  mai.kind;  let  all  people  respect 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  every  na- 
tion and  the  civic  Institutions  e:icli  has  in- 
herited; let  the  stronger  beware  of,  any  idea 
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We  can  narrow  c!.p_w  n  the  kinds  of  world 
government  to  thes^  three:.  Tlie  Hobbesian 
tvpe  (the  dominance  of  one  big  natioJi.Qver 
others,  e.g.,  Communist-dominated  world 
community);  the  Confederate  type  (the 
United  Nations  is  close  to  this  idea);  tne 
Federal  type  (this  operates  on  a  majority 
principle:  it  demands  some  surrender  of  nt- 
tlonal  sovereignty  in  view  of  the  greater  and 
more  universal  common  good  of  all  mankind: 
yet  it  permits  the  po^^sibility  of  an  optimum 
of  national  autonomy  and  freedom  conso- 
nant in  a  world  .structure.  It  is  this  type 
of  world  government  that  Pope  John  looks 
toward,  even  though  he  commends  the  Unitea 
Nations,  with  some  reservations,  as  the  in- 
stitution that  wc  ought  to  cooperate  with 
and  work  v.ith  today  [141-145]. 

The  United  Nations  operates  in  these 
aroa-s:  economic,  social,  cultural,  education»il. 
health.  Its  highest  act  to  date  is  the  pn.ssing 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  December  10,  1948;  this  document 
has  its  faults;  yet  It  is  an  important  step' 
on  the  path  toward  the  Jtuidico-political  or- 


X. 


ganlzation  of  a  world  community.  "It  is." 
siiys  Pope  John,  "our  earnest  wish  that  the 
United  Nations  Organization  should  go  from 


strer.gth  to  .strength,  perieciing  its  constitu 
tion  and  its  agencies  to  meet  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  its  tasks.  May  the  time  come 
soon  when  this  Organi/.ition  will  be  able  to 
gi\e  efTcctivc  protection  to  human  rights: 
rights  whicli  derive  immediately  from  man's 
dignity  as  a  per.son  and  which,  for  that  rca- 
Eon.  are  all-embriicins.  on  no  account  to  be 
violated  and  never  to  be  filclied  away.  There 
is  all  the  more  reason  for  wi'iUing  this  today 
bccau.se  men  are  nov/  much  more  active  in 
public  life  of  tlicir  own  country,  taVie  a  keener 
interest  in  intern. itional  affairs  and  are  be- 
coming ever  more  conscious  of  belonging  as 
living  m.cnibers  to  llie  v.hole  family  oi  m:n- 
kind."  ». 

Va-l  V.  riuloral  and  social  c.rlioitat:ou^ 
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All  must  phiy  their  part  in  btnlding  up 
liealthy  relations  in  civic  society;  contribut- 
ing to  the  common  good  of  tne  individual 
political  conimuniiy  and  the  whole  human 

family  of  mankind. 

Let  Catholics  join  with  a.ll  m-^n  of  pood 
will  to:  serve  oia  public  bodies:  influencing 
them  from  within,  after  gaining  prof'  .ssional 
competence  so  that  they  may  be  respected 
and  listened  to  in  tliese  groups  and  institu- 
tions. Btit  technical  competence  is  not 
enough;  we  must  live  and  act  in  the  tem- 
poral order  so  that  there  is  created  a  syi\- 
thcsis  belv.'cen  scieniillc.  technical  and  pro- 
fessional elements  on  the  one  hand  and 
rplriiuaj  values  on  the  other. 

The  great  Christian  failure  has  been  that 
even  Christian  stales  and  their  institutmns 
■T're  hardly  Christianized,  yet  they  were  f.ii:h- 
ioned  by  "men  who  were  calling  themselves 
Christians;  there  was,  an  inconsi.stency  be- 
tween their  religious  belief  and  their  action 
in  the  temporal  sphere;  why  was  this? 
!■  (1)  A  lack  of  proportion  between  techni- 
cal ami  religious  and  moral  formation  and 
education:  hence  the  youth  mtist  receive 
continuing  religious  training:  they  must  be 
taught  the  proper  way  to  carry  out  their  ac- 
tual tasks;  and  learning  the  proper  way  to 
apply  the  social  principles  in  actual  situa- 
tions and  cases  that  arise:  this  is  most  diffi- 
cult since  it  is  a  dynamic  t:i&k  that  admits 
of  no  definitive  solution.  Often,  what  has 
been  achieved  is  so  little  in  relation  to  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

(2)  We  have  not  cooperated  with  all  men 
of  g<x>d  jj'lU  in  the  past  as  we  ought  to  have 
diaie.  This  cooperation  is  possible  since  most 
of  the  social  doctrine  flows  from  the  natural 
law,  and  there  arc  large  areas  for  cooperation 
wiUi  non-Catholics,  lor  we  have  much  in 
common  in  this  social  teaching. 

(3)  Wc  must  be  consistent  in  our  actions 
so  as  not  to  compromise  matters  of  faith  and 
morals;  wp  must  be  tindersianding  and  de- 
tached; Willing  to  wo:k  for  goals  that  are 
only  naturally  good. 

(4)  Do  not  confuse  erroneous  doctrine  with 
the  person  who  errs:  the  pci'son  still  retains 
his   dignity,    and    contact    betweeji    believers 
and  nanbelievers  can  be  an  oeca'=ion  for  dis- 
covering  truth.     Ohe  must  distinguish  be- 
tween false  philosophies  and  the  movements 
that  flow   from   them:    the  philosophies  are 
sometimes  false  and  erroneous  regarding  the 
nnture.  origin,  and  end  of  the  world  and  of 
man.  but  we  must  make  a  clear  distinciion 
between  the  erroneous  doctrine  and  the  prac- 
tical measures  that  men  put  into  operation 
in  social  and  economic  matters,  cultural  af- 
1  airs,  and  the  management  of  the  stat^;  yes. 
even  when  these  measures  have  taken  their 
rise  and  inspiration  from  false  theories.    For 
whereas    theory,    once    formulated,    remains 
fnr   all   time   unalterably    embodied    in    the 
words  which  express  it.  pr.Htical  measures. 


taken  up  as  tliey  are  in  circumstances  which 
are  unchanpc.ible,  cannot  help  being  to  some 

extent  aflected  by  these  circum.^tantes.    [158- 
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So  it  i.s  possible  that  the  mo\enicnts  evolve 
in  a  historical  context  and  can  change  and 
come  into  closer  conformity  wiili  right  rca- 
soli:  meetings  that  might  once  have  been 
fruitless  could  at  -a  later  time  be  fruitful, 
to  decide  when  that  time  has  come  is  an  act 

of    prudence    1.0    be    in:  de    by    thn  e    directly 
in\olved  in  accord:inco  wiiii   Cnristian  social 

doctrine. 

'  CONCltlSION     |1G1     173] 

1  Re-itoring  the  social  order  ;ind  reform- 
int;  It  is  a  gr.idual  proco;;:^  and  ta.^:k.  it  is  an 
iininensc  one.  it  binds  all  men  in  a  colleclive 
rr.-p(inKil)llily. 

2.  Not  many  a.-e  involved  in  a  true  way 
in  this  work,  the  Pope  hopes  that  more  will 

become  involved. 

3.  There  cm  bo  no  peace  taciv.-ern  men 
until   there   is   jieace  within   niei 

4.  This  encyclical  is  dictated^jy:  the  "two 
found  aspiratiofi  for  pcac_p/^he  dejirc  to 
strengthen  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  ol 
Peace. 

5.  Merciv  human  roi^ources  are  not  enmigh 
to  accomplish  this  t.isk:  Pope  John  priimises 
his  prayers  tor  these  intentions;  he  bestows 
his  blessing:  -given  at  Rome  on  April  11.  1963. 


SPECIAL,  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1965:  to  revise  and 
e.xtcnd  iiis  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Feigu.»k.  for  60  minutes,  on  Thuis- 

day,  June  10,  1965:  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remark-s  ?nd  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CH.MwnEitL.MN  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Burton  of  Utah*,  for  30  minutes, 
today :  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Relss  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ad.mm.si,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clucie  extraneous  matter. 


GRANT  TO  TRAIN  LAWYERS  IN 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  POOR 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmpor?.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  icqucst  of  the  gentleman 
fioinlowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wa.-;hinpton  Star  of  June  4  there  was  a 
.story  which  states  that  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporttuhty.  the  to-called  poverty 
program,  has  made  a  grant  of  $34,000 
to  Howard  University  to  train  lawyers  in 
theprobkms  of  ihe  poor.  The  man  who 
apparently  is  going  to  administer  the 
S34.000  grant  is  hstcd  as  one  Juhan  R. 
Du';as.  director  of  the  nci:ihborhood 
lc';al  services  pro.icct.  As  a  reason  for 
this  grant  Dugas  says: 

The  ei»phasis  in  law  schools  is  on  serving 
the  rich. 

Mr.  Sp:.^akcr.  I  resent  .my  such  imputa- 
tion to  the  le.  al  fraternity  and  the  law- 
schools  of  this  country.  I  denounce  this 
as  a  libel  on  both. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 

was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Burke  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.ULLMAN. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuaxoN  of  Utaln  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:^ 

Mr.  3M.\RTiN  OF  Alabama. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ad.'.ms'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Frasfr. 

Mr.  Whitener. 

Mr.  Wfltner. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unnnimot_is  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence v;as  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flynt  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stfpiii:nsi,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
nes.s. 

Mr.  Bow  'at  tlv  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRn'.  through  June  25.  1965.  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  L\NGEN  I  at  the  request  of  M,r. 
GKr;\LD  R.  FoRDt.  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  GrancR  *at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS).  for  June  10  Ihrouch  June  14. 
1965.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SENATE   BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  • 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows:  > 

S.  1004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop-  Y 
ertv  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  to  make  title  III  thereof  directly  ap- 
plicable to  procurement  of  propertvi^and 
nonwrsonal  services  by  executive  acencies. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commii«(e  on 
Guvernment  Operations. 

S.  1516,  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Pr)3p- 
eriy  and  Administrative  Services  .KcX  of  1949. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  atuhorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federa'ly 
owned  buildings  for  periods  not  to  er^ceed 
5  yer.rs.  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Ccm- 
mittec  on  Governi^ent  Operations. 

S.2089.  An  act  to  provide  nssisiance  to  the 
States  of  California.^ Oregon.  Washineion.  Ne- 
vada, and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damased  by  recent  floods  end  hiph 
waters;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worits. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  IMr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
1  at  5  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.  > ,  under 
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its  previous  ordcr.'^he  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  June  9,  1955. 
vU  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

EIC. 

Under  c'.au^^e  C  of  rulo  XXIV  executive 
conimunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  ■follows: 

1209.  A  lclt?r  from  the  Secretary  of  y 
Interior,  trar.smitf iiig  the  Annr..:l  Report  oi" 
the  Govenaor  oTthe  Virgin  It-hinc'.s  for  the 
fiscal  ^-enr  ended  June  30.  1D64.  pursn.-.nt  to 
section  11  of  the  V:rr,m  I'^lnhds  Organic  Act; 
to  the.  Cominitte2  on  Iiitrrior  and  Ir.suh.r 
A;TvT.ir3. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILL-S-AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
coinmittccs  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  ioliows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Cornmittes  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conimercc.  H.R.  3014. "A  biU  to  res- 
f.latothe  labeling  and  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  with  r.m?:id- 
ments  i  Rcpt.  No.  449 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  tiie  Whole  Hoi'.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

'  Mr.  TEAGUK  of  Texas:  Coir.:nittee  on  Vet- 
erans ASTuirs.  H.R.  202.  A  biU  to  limit  the 
atitirvity  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
ancTt^.e  Bureau  of  the  Eudget  with  re^pec: 
to*  new  construction  or  n'.tcration  of  veter- 
ans' hospitals  and  the  clojing  of  such  hos- 
pitals; with  rmerdments  (Rcpt.  No.  450). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou-e  on  the  State  cf  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGtJE  of  Tcx.-s:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affaire,  HR.  205.  A  bill  to  ainend 
ch.->nter  35  c/  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  increase  the  educaiior.al  as- 
sistance allowances  payable  tnidcr  the  W.'-r 
orphans'  ecfucitioijal  assistance  procjram; 
with  amer.dnitnts  (Rept.  Xo.  451 1;  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa§S.jC':^nirriittce  on  Vet- 
erans' A3airs.     H.R.  206.     A  bill  to  provide  a 

realistic  co£t-of-liv:ng  increase,  in  rates  of 
sub.=istence  allowances  p.dd  to  c;:;:>bled  vet- 
erans pursuing  vocational  rehabiUt:ition 
training  and  lo  the  sons  and  daughters  cf 
deceased -or  perraarcutly  and  tot.iUy  disabled 
veterans  pursuing  a  progr-'.m  of  education 
under  tlie  war  orphans'  educatunal  as;-ist- 
ance  program;  with  .nm&ndment-  iRept.  No. 
452 ) .  Referred  to  tlie  Comniiitce  of  the 
Whole  Hor^o  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tc:;as:  Comm.ittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Afla.rs.  H.R.  2o3  A  hill  to  amend 
chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  to  all  totally  disabled  veterans  the 
s..nie  liberalization  of  time  limits  for  pursu- 
ing vocattonal  rehabilitation  traini::g  as  was 
authorized  for  blinded  veterans,  by  Puplic 
Law  87-501,  and' to  clarify  tlie  lar.guagrf,of 
the  law  relating  to  the  limiting  of  periods  for 
pursuing  such  training;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No  433) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Huu^e  on  Ihfe  St.ite  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  oZ  Tc.\..s:  Comriit't--e  on  Vct- 
eran.s'  Affairs.  H.R.  2-Zl .  A  till  to  am.end 
title  33  of  the  United  States  Ccvle  to  entitle 
the  children  of  certain  veterans  -^ho  .-erved 
In  the  Arn;rd  Forces  prior  to  September  16, 
1240.  t-j  benefit  imdcr  the  ^.'ar  orph-'ns"  edu- 
cational as.sis.tance  program:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  454 ) .    Referred  to  the  Oom- 


mittec  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  3t:tte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Commit tc-e  iin  Vet- 
er;nis'  A:i,iir.s.  H.R.  2:35.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  repeal 
the  provisions  relatiiig  to  education  of  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans;  viih  amen  imcnts 
(Rept.  No.  455).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  tm  Vct- 
e:\:us'  AiTatrs.  H.R.  2656.  A  hill  to  amend' 
.-:;bcction  (a)  of  E?ction  901  of  t  tie  38, 
iTnitcd  States  Cede,  to  prescribe  the  size  of 
fl.igs  furni.shcd  by  the  Administrator  of  Vct- 
cr.ns'  Aliairs  to  dr.'pc  the  caskets  of  c  3cea.sed 
vetcians;  v.ithotit  amendment  (Rcjt.  No. 
4"'6K  P.efcrred  lo  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Kotisc  on  tlie  State  of  the  Unii  n. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  W.' 's  and 
Means.  1I?R.  42i"0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Reventie  Code  of   1954   lo  pen  lit  c  j 


])oratio.is  to  qualify  a.-j  real  csti.te  invi  stment 
trnstr;  without  amendment  (Rept.  ^  a.  481:. 


Referred    to   the    Committee   of   tlie|  Whole 
Kuuse  en  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  C<ilorado:  Comm  t<ce  on 
-he  Judicl.;ry.  H.R.  5407.  A  bill  tc  amend 
p.^rasuaphs  b  and  c  of  section  14  of  tlie 
Bankruptcy  Act;  withcut  amendmcn  .  (R.-'pt. 
No.  457) .    Refe-red  to  the  House  Ca!e  idar. 


Jlr.  Q-NEIIU  of  Ma.-saehu'Ctts:   C 
on  Rules.    House  Resolution  415.    A 


tion  providing  for  the  consideration  c  f  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  285.  a  cot  current 
resolution  to  allow  the  shewing  in  th(  United 
'.Sti'e^!  of  t-Iie  U.S.  Information  Agei  cy  lilm 
••John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Llshtnl  ng.  Day 
of  Drums";  without  amendment  (R'pt,  No 
458).    Referred  to  the  Hottse  Calcntjir. 


aniittrs 
rcsolu- 


REPORT3  OI^  COMMIIsfEES  OK  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RES'OLUTIONJ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  ri;  ports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  thfe  Clerk 
fcr  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

'Mr.  rEIGPL,\N:  Committee  on  tie  Judi- 
ciary. S.  571.  Anact  tor  the  relief  o  '  Dcnise 
Hojebane  Barrood;  withotit  anu  ndmcnt 
(Rept.  No.  459).  Referred  to  the  Caumittee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

r>Ir.  FEICHAN:  Conuniitee  on  tl  e  Judi- 
ciary. S.  C3G.  An  act  for  the  i  elief  of 
Pietriua  Del  Frate;  with  an  ami  ndmeiit 
(Rcpt.  No.  460).  Referred  to  the  Cunmitiee 
of  '■h.e  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAX:  Comniittee  on  tie  Judi- 
ciary. S.  916.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra 
T  ynne  Sanders;  without  amendmen;  (Rept. 
No.  461 1.  Referred  to  the  CommitK  e  of  the 
Wh'^.le  Houre. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  J  idiciarv. 
HR.  1627.  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  E;sterina 
Ricnp'.-ro:  with  an  amendment  (Hi>pt.  No. 
462 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V.'hole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE :  Committee  on  t  le  Jiidi- 
clrivy.  H.R.  1274.  A  bill  for  the  reli(  f  of  Mrs, 
Alichlko  Miyazaki  Williams;  withoul  amend- 
mient  (R"pt.  No.  463) .  Referred  to  1  ae  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  CommMgp'on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R,  1362.  A  bill  for  the  reltcf  of  1  Irs.  Chu 
Chai-ho  Hr.y;  with  an  r.iu'-ndmcnt  ("Icpt.  No. 
454).  Referred  to  the  Committe(  of  the 
V>'i  .  .le  Hot:.-e. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  ^1  Lidiciary. 
HH.  1392.  A  bill  for  tl'.e  relief  ^f  Annie 
Gabb.iv;  v.ith  an  amendment  iRjcpt.  No. 
465).  Referred  to  the  Cjaamitto!  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN":  Committee  on  the  J'ldi- 
ciary.  H.R.  1603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs."  An  Fu  Wang  Lee;  with  an  amendment 


(Rcpt.  No.  466) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 
uf  tlie  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:   Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.     H.U.     1G38.      A     bill     for     the     relief    of 
Uichi  Kayahara;  with  an  amendment  (Rept./ 
No.  467).     Referred  to  the  CoiflTTHltce  of  ilV 
Whole  House.  /      \ 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Jl^di-'iary. 
HR.  1821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uoiiis 
Adler:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  4t8). 
Referred  to  the  C|»mmlttce  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Jtidicl- 
ary.  H  R.  1871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Del  Bagllvo:  with  nn  amendment 
(Rcpt.  No.  4C9).  Referred  to  the  C-^nv.nlt- 
tee  of  the  V.'holc  Hotise.  ,    '- 

Mr.  CILEERT.:  Comniirw'^on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1873.  A  bill  t.ir  the  relief  of 
Elisabeth  Werner;  with  an  amendment 
(Rent.  No.  470).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wliole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1942.  A  b\ll  for  the  Belief  uf  Mrs.  Hilda 
Eaves;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  471). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  M.\cGREGOR:  Co:^iittee  on  the  J\\- 
diciary.  H.R.  2277.  A  biTl  for  the  rel.cf  of 
Louis  Stephen  Edouard  St.  Laurent;  with- 
out atnendinent  (Rcpt.  No.  472).  Referred 
to  the  Com'uittec  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Ccmntittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Branco  da  Gloria  Franco  Freitas;  v.irh 
ameudracnts  (Rfpt.  No.  473).  Referred  to 
the  Comm.itTee  cf  the  Whole  Hovtse. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  J-adi- 
cinrv.  H.R.  2570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mui  Kim  Chen  Lii'ng;  with  an  am^ndmint 
(Rept.  No.  474).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOTirTE:  CbmmiMce  on  tl-.e  Jurh- 
ciary.  HR.  2GD1.  A  bill  for  the  relief  (f 
Irene  A.  Halkias;  with  an  rmendment  (Rept. 
No.  475).  Referred  to  the  .Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILT  :  Committee  on  the  Jndicl.^ry. ' 
H.R.    2940.      A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Sister 
Myrinm      (Mat^a     Kri'yzowska) ;      with      .au 
aniendment  (Rept.  No.  47G) .    Referred  to  the 
Conuuittee  of  the  Whole  Hiuse. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Qommitt-re  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  5209.  A  btll  foi^  the  relief  uf 
Mrs.  Pavlca  Labrtie:  v.ith  an  amendment 
(Rept    No.  477).     Referred  to  the  Committee 

of  the  Whole  House.  <- 

Mr.  FEir.H.A.N:  -Com.mittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  6Q02.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Eurina  P.  Richards:  with  nn  nmerd- 
m.ent  (Rep*^.  No.  478>.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  th.e  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ^UcGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Yegiisa  Ketenjian;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  479).  Refetred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rule's.  H.  Res. 
110.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respert 
to  the  location  of  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Go'ernment  Operations;  with  an 
amendment  (Rcpt.  Na^480).  Referred  to 
the  House  Cilendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  laile  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  DULSKI>, 

H  R.  8842.  A    bill    tov  adjust    the    rates    of 

basic    compensation    of   certain    o.Ticers   and 

employees    in    the    Federal    G9vcrnmcnt.    to 

establish  tlje-  Federal  Salary  Revie-w   Com- 


'     i 
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Bv  Ml 
^ — H.R.  8847. 
mcnt  Act^f 
Economic 


mission,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oilice  and  Civil  Service.. 
BV  Mr.  FINO:  ■ 
H  U  U84.J.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Federal  crune  to 
issiult  or  kill  supervisory  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service  while  cng;iged  in  the  per- 
formance of  omcial  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JudiciHry. 

By  Mr.'HALPERN: 
H.R.  «344,- A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compulsiory 
licensing    of    prescription    drug   patents;    to 
the  Coiumiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  H.\NNA: 
HR.8845.  A  bill  to  Hncoiporatc  the  Para- 
lysed Veterans  of  America;  to  theCommittec 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  T^HNISH: 
H.R.884G.  A  bill  to  strengthen  inlergov- 
ernmenial  relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal.  State,  and 
locii—ie^els  of  government,  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  on  Govcriuncnt 
Opera  tio 

PERKINS: 

bill    to   amend    the    Employ- 
94G  to  require  the  Council  of 

risers  to  advise   the   President 

regcirdingl  the  elfcct  of  the  import.it ion  of 
petrolcuiu^Hmi  petroleum  products  on  cm- 
ploytnent  in  OieTUnited  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RISERS  of  South  Carolwja: 
H.R.  0348.  .\  biM  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  Wuvide  transportation  for 
the  immediate  faiVuli'i's  oi  personnel  of  the 
American  Nation.dVcd  Cross  serving  with 
the  Armed  Forces;  ra>  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  8849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  8050.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
within  the  Department  of  Conunerce  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  tlK-m  in  carrying 
out  programs  to  alleviate  the  blight  along 
our  Nation's  hinhwavs  cattsed  by  abandoned 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Commit  lee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  8851.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  enlisted  nienibeis  ai  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  pvirposcs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  OHAR.'V  of  Michigan: 

HR:8'852.  a  bill  to  more  effectively  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  .and  Labor.  , 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  \ 

H.R.  8353.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  pi'o- 
hibit  discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN  : 

H.R.  8854.  A   bill   to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to   prohibit   opening 
of  mail  by  the  Intern.il  Revenue  Service;   to 
the  Comrnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE; 

H.R  5355.  A  bill  to  provide  fOr  the  orderly 
mnrketiiig  of  articles  imported  into  the 
United  Slates,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis 
for  the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to 
expanded  trade,  and  to  alford  foreign  sup- 
plying nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
cliange  in  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Committee 
on   Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

n.R.8856.  A  bill  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Ey  Mr.  IIO.--MEH: 
II, R.  81)57.  A  bill   to   imiei.d   bcclion  271   of 
tlie  Atomic  Eiu-rgy  Act  ot   1954,  as  amended; 
lo  the  Jiiint  CoVunilteo  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ROO-^^F.VELT: 
HR.bHia.  A  bill  to  ameiui  Piiblic  Law  BT4. 
81  ht  Congress,  to  delete  the  special  rcquu-e- 
mcnts  applicable  to  large  school  districts;  to 
the  Conuuittee  (ju  Fducatipn  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8859.  A  bill  to  provioe  for  f^unily  v.in- 
ter  recreational  u-se  of  a  portion  of  the  San 
Gor^onio  Wilderness  Area,  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  Calif.,  without  reducing  the 
area  set  aside  for  wilderness  preserv;»tion 
wilhin  ruch  forest,  aii«l-*«r  other  purjioses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulaj 
Affairs.  -— _^ 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS; 
H.R.  8860.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
income   tax   exemptions    (Incltiding  the   ex- 
emptions for  dependents  and  the  additional 
exemptions    for    old    ago    a_iul    blindness)     to 
$1,000  for  1966  and  succeeding  years;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.TENZER: 
H.R.G8G1.A    bill    to    anicnd    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
oi    a    uixpsver    (Including  the   exemption   for 
a  spouse;  tiic  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the   addition!\l   exemptions   for   old   age    and 
blindness);   to  the  Committee  on  V,'ays  and 

r.ic!!is.  f 

ByMr.  r.\SCELL: 
H.R.  88G2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7.  1935.  to  increase  the  authorized  an- 
nual share  of  the  United  States  as  an  adher- 
ing member  of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions  and  Associated  Unions;  to 
th.c  Committee  on  Foreign  Ailairs. 
BvMr  1TJNNF:Y: 
H.R.s'SGS.  A    bill    to   provide    for    the    issu- 
ar.re  of  a  special  scries  of  postage  stamps  in 
commemoration   of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
tlie  founding   of  the   General  J'ederation  of 
Wornen-s  Clubs:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Coiryinttec  on  the  Judic- 
iary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.J.  Res.  502.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  a  portion  of  the  Garioa  fund  shall  be 
used  to  assist  in-  the  establishment  of  Ori- 
ental College;  to  the  Coinmiliee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J  Res.  503.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  of  January  28.  1948, 
relating  to  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  so  as  to  atithorize  certain  ap- 
propriations thereunder  for  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968:  to  the  Comniittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGH/\N:  y 

H.J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens:^to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  429.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  during  International  Cooperation 
Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  430.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  son'c  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  20ih  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  during  International  Cooperation 
Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FR.\SER;  -^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  431.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  20th  aniiiver.sary  of  the  United 
N.itions  during  International  Cooperation 
Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FHELINGHUYSEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  432.   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prcssins;  the  sense  of  the   Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations    during    International    Cooperation 
Year,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.   Re"-.   414.   Resolution    providing   for   the 
consideration  of  H  R.  6400.  a  bill  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the   United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  pi  evented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

306.  Bv  Mr.  SEXXER  :  Memorial  cif.the..27th 
Arizona"  State  Legislature  requefct^llig  the 
Presideiu  to  reconsider  reorganizdMtjn 'of  the 
.Arizona  customs  district  bordering  en  Mexi- 
co: to  the  Comnv.ltee  on  Governme'TM,  Oper- 
ations. 

307.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Arizona  State 
Senate  urging  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Bureati  of  Public  Roads  to  approve 
an  alinement  of  Interstate  Highway  40;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

308.  By  Mr.  MONAGAN:  Memorial  of  State 
Oi  Connecticut,  resolution  honoring  the 
merchant  marine  service  during  the  observ- 
ance of  Merchant  Marine  Week:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
E.-.dalamenii;    to  the  Committee  en  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BOL.\ND: 
H.R.  8865.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Ronald 

Puirier.  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BUCHAN.'^N: 
H.R.8S66.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harry  M. 
Keurnev;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
■    By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  8867.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Chow 
Sliu  Wen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CELLER: 
H-R.8'868.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of  Haibrrt 
Hollingswcrth:  to  the  Ccnunittee  on  tlio  Ju- 
diciarv. 

Bv  ?lr.  GR.'\Y: 
H.R.  8809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demctra 
Kallianioti;    to   the    Committee   on    tlie   Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  8870.   A   bill   for    the    relief   of   Wynter 
Harper;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.. 
BvMr.  MORRISON; 
H.R.  8371.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of   Phil:pe 
Al  Machhara   (also  linown  a -.  Phillipp  Yousef 
Moses):   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  8872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Di- 
mnria  Mijatov;  to  fue  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dici^^rv. 

H.n.8S73.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Amina  S.  Yonan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Bv  M: 
K.R.  ^874. 
V.iu  Den  Ber 

Bv  r.Ir 
H  T^.  8:,75. 

W.  C.  Wong, 

Jud.CK.ry. 

Bv  Mr 

K.n.  8876. 
Di  Pa oLi;   tJ 


.  RACE: 

A  bill  for  the  relici  of  Joanne 

-t:;   to  the  Conimitree  on  the  Ju- 

.  SWEEKEY: 

'A    bill    f>>r    the    relief    of    John 
MD.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

A  bill  for  the  relicr  of  Oiusepne 

tiie  Comnaitice  en  tlie  Jucl.ciary. 


.nne  / 
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HOUSE 


June 


■nv-riTIOMS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXI I,  ix^titions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk "s  desk 
I' 'ad  reierrcd  as  t'ollows: 

223.  By  Mr.  RYAX:  Petition  of  th<  Epi.'iCO- 
pul  Diocoi^e  of  Nev^-  York  urging  the  T.S.  Gov- 
criimcnt   to  show   its  abhorrance  cf  South 

At'rlc.^'s  riici;^.!  policies  and  continue  it.s  work 
for   ;i   jii^t   ;ir.cl   o  juit-ible  re.-oUUion   for  1-ai- 


S,    10  Go 

vConmiit- 


man  rights  in  South  Africa;  to  t.U 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  1  \ 

224^Al£o,  petition  circulated  t\f  tiie  West 
.Siao  Democratic  Club.  Fifth  Asjimbly  Dis- 
trict, New  York  County,  N.Y..  cont:iiniug 
2.111  signp.tures  In  support  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  the 
challenge  Ut-the  5  Members  of  Congre.^s  frura 
Mis.if-sippi  who  are  presently  seated  in  the 
House  of  Rcpresont.TtiTcs;  to  the  Conitnittoe 
oil  Ilotise  Adiniiiistratlon. 


EXTE^!  SIGNS    CF    RE^AARKS 


The  People  of  fue  Sevenai  District  of 
Alabama  Speak 


EXTc::^ 


T  7  .'^  ■»  T 


TON   OF   REMARKS 

OF 


■  ARTpI 


OF  .\l.m;ama 

IX  THE  IlOr^-Z  or  REPRE~2KTATIVL3 

Tuesday.  June  S.  1065 
Mr.     MARTIN     of     Alabr.ma.    Air. 

Speaker,  it  wa.s  my   pri\ile3e   as  repre- 


.-..-'niritivc  of  tlio  prcat  Seventh  pistricl 
of  Alabama  to  give  the  people,  |  for  the 
fii-st  time,  an  opportunity  to  share  \vith 
their  representative  in  Congress  their 
vir^vs  en  the  vital  issues  of  the  cla*^.  The 
r  t\rn  on  the  questionnaire  I  serjt  to  my 
c:n::-iituenti  cxcoedcd  11  percent  and  is 
an  indication  of  the  ii^terest  afid  con- 
cern of  our  people  in  all  of  the  jt'oblcms 
fac'r.^  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  addltipii  to  ansv.criiig  the  qijestions, 
nT:^*siLii^<^  relumed  qtiestionn^.ires  vere 
r.re-.mi)nP''rd  by  lcttcr.s  p,nd  reaisvk.-  de- 

tailin,'^  a  specific  c^r-ccrn  of  th.e(  writer.^ 
Tlinulls  of  Till  D^^liicl,  Aluhnnia,  quf^lio/ttia/re 


3 


r- 


4. 


8. 
9. 

10. 

n. 


1?. 

13. 

14. 


Do  you  fjelieve  the  Federal  rio%-pnimoiit  niu^t  nper.ite  wit'iin  a  liLiluuce>l  bul.c;t? 

Do  V'lii  f:ivi.r  r»  me'.iir-.il  criro  firo^nm  ior  the  tliitrly  tliriiU!|!ii — 

,1  >t  IncTi'isina  soci:il  sfctirity  taxes." .' -A - — 

(til  I'urchasf  of  privnle  iiisiiniiiv  tltat  i5  tix  exempt'... 

(CI  Voliiut  try  plins  wi''inut  Ke-Iiril  inrfirinalHnn? ,---. ■ 

'.Vo'ikl  ynu  f;vrir'  Kt-'K-ml  ai'l  to  P'lucation  eron  il  it  meant  rediT.il  contrnl  o.'  scliools— 

iii'  For  tr'vlicrs'  salaries' .-. • 

fb<  For  ■Jclioo!  construct iou^ i 

(el   For  uny  other  purpose? 1 .: 2 

Do  you  fav.^r  tlie  propos-.i!  1 1  .liurice  the  present  nuotu  system  to  increase  imiuigrtUJon  from  tlie  1 

Uo.  you  f;»vor  .1  =harp  rcluetinn  in— 

hai  Fofi-ian  ai'l  to  Communist  mtions'_ .j, ..^ 

(b)  Foreign  aiii^to  our  allien? .,! .oi ^^~. 

(ci  .\ll  foreiun  ai.I  spendinL'' jr. 

Do  you  favor  it  inininiiim  ga-irantced  livin?  o:  $3,()00  p.T  ye.ir  at  taxpuyers."  expense  for  all  America: 

Lulor:  ' 

(!i)  Do  yo!i  favor  repeal  of  sec.  Itn  of  the  Taft-Hartley  .\ct  whicti  would  make  .'tate  rlKMto-w 
(t<)  Do  you.favor  lenvinir  Ihe  ritjht-to-work  la«-^  on  ti.e  l>ooV>  under  the  eo-ilrol  of  the  Stiit*j«?.. 

Do  you  fj'or  exiantiiiis  pt'i^t'^'fiil  coexi^te^p^  witii  .^oviot  Rus.-ia  and  other  CommuiiL'it  natloTis 

Do  you  f:vvor  ai;  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  i^aiii  would  make  prayers  le?a! :;;  oar 

Do  '.  ou  f.ivor — 

(ai   Keiiei'l  of  the  civil  rich's  t>ill7 

(h)  MoUntvition  of  the  civil  ristit<  i.ill? ._ 

f)o  voti  fivtr  an  a7ric;illiir ;!  irocn-am  xvhich  will — 

■  Va'i  M  lin'Hin  rieid  supports  and  r^iintiis  to  reeulate  f^in  economy? 

(hi  Grj'iminy  case  ^ui'iKirts  a!lo«nn'-'  farm  f-oinmoilificj  to  seek  a  free  market? 

(c)  lIi.vo  no -upports,  no  control-;.  iinmeiJiate  frw  f.irm  economy? 

Do  you  favor  doin-'  nway  with  the  .\rrny  Reserve  fui'l  comhininv  it-  functions  with  the  National  CAnrflT 
Do  you  favor  a  propoisril "now  t«in2  <lisi-ii,<^-d  for  introduction  to  Congress  that  would  retjuire  you  to 
Do  >n-i  f'.vor  r.;.pi>ort!onmi'nt  of  the  State  legislature  by — 

"(a)   Fedtral  (jovernnieiit ..i — 1 

(i>)  Stite  Govtrnmeiit -- 


Th.is  free  cxchanjxc  of  views  between  the 
people  and  their  representative  is  an 
important  part  of  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  representative  government. 
,  I  v.ant  to  conpratulato  the  p'Cople  of 
the  Seventh  District  on  the  thought  and 
care  with  which  they  con.sidcred  this 
questionnaire.  It  is  a  tribute  to  tlie  in- 
tellisrence  and  dedication  to  democratic 
principles  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  I  am  .sure  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  the  results  of  this 
poll  and  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  tiicse 

remarks: 


Percent 


Ves 


fic-Asiin  and  .\rriian  nations? 


I  Vwhct'hcr  or  not  "tliey  e<)rn  it? . 

a  \i\ix>  illegal? , 


schod-;?.. 


t 


register  your  firearms? 


89.0 


No 


0.  •! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    O.HEGON' 

IN  THE  HOU.=::E  OF  REPRESi;N'TATIVE.g 
Tuesday,  June  S.  1965 

Mr!  ■ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tincrtiished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ore::on  i  Mr.  Duxc.\.\l.  has  recently 
oxpres.scd  grave  concern  over  the  exten- 
sive concentration  of  Federal  prograrts 
of  scientific  research  and  the  impact  of 
these    conccritrations    on    the    Nation's 


hiuhcr  education  system — and  ultimately 
upon  the  strticture  of  our  economy.     In 

te.-timony  last  week  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power he  raade  a  strong  case  for  a  co- 
ordinated policy  of  Federal  research  and 
development  thot  Vv-ould  recoiirri^^^e  tlie 
very  real  national  dan:;er  in  such  con- 
centrations and  would  provide  that  fu- 
ture funds  for  ro^-^.ereh  and  development 
be  allocated  in  tiie  long:  ran-^e  nilional 
interest. 

I  knowJ;hat  this  infcrmaLion  i.s  im- 
portant to  those  of  our  colleagues  who 
.share  a  concern  over  the  present  trend, 
and  place  the  text  ^  the  sentleman  from 


K,.  2 

is.  J 

■JT.  r. 

5.11 

40.1 

4.  .' 

11.8 

7S.4 

hv  N 

71.  <i 

U   1 

71    1 

4.1 

^■.•,  ''i 

81.8 

L'O 

la.s 

J>  I 

0*,5 

j:{  11 

i.c< 

V 

yi  i 

If..  4 

1.1.  ii 

79.2 

>>  ■) 

40.0 

J'-.,  s 

M'.O 

,^  < 

r.J.  S 

'\-' 

ai.s 

JA' 

lfi.7 

n  '*i 

r.(i. ',( 

l.M 

14.9 

,V.i 

:<(•).  (1 

4i;.  1 

3S.3 

54. '1 

4.7 

■jr.  \ 

b9.  0 

It.  il 

testim 

ony 

ill 

Orc'-Ton's     IMr.    Duncan  1 
the  Recohd  at  this  point: 

Urges  N.miox.m,  Rf;sf..'RCH  Poli.y 

(Statcment  by  Representative  RoBrr.T  B. 
DuNC.'\N.  of  Oregon,  before  the  Sutaconnnit-  • 
tee  on  Kmploym^nt  ui-n  Z'.I-.mpnwer  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee during  hearinqs  on  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  d'^vclopment  policies  on 
scientific  a:ui  tecl-.nical  manpower,  June  3, 
1965) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  permitting  me 
to  appear  before  youf'com.mittce  this  morn- 
ing. I  requested  this  opportunity,  not  be- 
catise  I  pretend  to  any  expertise  in  reseirch 
and  development  policies,  but  because  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  impact  of  these 
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economic,  and 


policies  on  the  educational 

social  labric  of  our  Nation. 

Tliat    I   am    not   alone   in    this   concern   Is 

.evidenced   by   the   fact  that  you  arc   holding 

*  ttie.se  hcarinp-s  to  determine  tlie  impact  of 
the  Fccieral  Gin<  riiments  research  fiirl  de- 
velopment policies  o)i  scientific  and  technical 
nianpov.cr. 

I  hope  as  a  result  of  these  hearings  and 
those  held  last  year  by  tlic  Select  Comr.iittec 
on  0<5vernmor.t  Research  of  the  Hovise  of 
Renrcsentativcs,  as  well  as  the  consideration 
given  to  basic  policy  problems  in  federally 
financed  research  and  development  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  ot 
the  Hor.se,  that  Congress  will  set  a  dchnite 
policy  fi5r  the  distrib\UiO!i  of  rcsicaich  and 
development  funds  that  will  represent  tlie 
national  interest,  rather  than  the  specific 
and  fracmentcd  short-term  mission  inter- 
ests and  agency  goals  of  a  multitude  of  ex- 
ecutive departments.  ;'[:c«ipies,  services,  bu- 
reaus, and  divisions. 

My  examination  of  th.c  hcarinjjr.  and  com- 
mittee reports  available  on  this  subject  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  coordinated  executive 
policy   fur   disln'outii-'n   of  rcsearcii  and  de- 


velopment funds  that  is  correlated  with  the 
broad  and  long-term  national  interest  as 
contrasted  with  immediate,  short-run  agency 

missions. 

1  am  concerned  becauKe  the  information 
available  indicates  that  a  severe  imbalance 
m  the  gco^;raph)cal  distribution  of  Federal 
rcsca'-ch  and  development  funds  is  produc- 
ing an  imbal:;nce  in  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  our  Nation.  And  that  this  then  pro- 
duces a  lurllier  imbaiar.cc  m  the  distribution 
oi  refleral  research  and  development  funds. 
D-.irhn  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  during 
wii'cli  t!ic  major  acceleration  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity in  research  occ-arred,  a  vicious  cycle 
has  been  established.  And  Us  existence  is 
ur;cd  by  Federal  agencies  to  ji^^tify  its  con- 
tinti.uice. 

At  the  risk  of  repeatuig  information  al- 
ready in  tlie  hands  of  committee  members, 
I  am  including  with  my  remarks  several  tabu- 
lations from  a  report  by  tlie  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  are  from  the  com- 
mittee pririt  entitled  "Government  and 
Science,  No.  4"  and  give  a  factual  basis  fur 
tiie  balance  oi  my  statement. 


Dollars  for  R   A-  D.  to  profit  organisations  per 
industrial  eviployee 

Nevada $21,081.37 

New     Mexico 10,067.71 


L 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6, 
7. 

8, 
9. 


Arizona 

California-  - 

Utr.h 

Colorado-- - 
I.ouisiana_- 
Washington 
Marylp.iid 
Columbia 

10.  Florida 

11.  South    Dakota 

12.  Idaho 

13.  Texas 

14.  Missouri 

15.  Alabama 

16.  Delaware 

17.  Tennessee 

18.  New    York 

10.  New  Jersey — 

20.  M.^-.ssachusctls 

21.  Connecticut- - 

Wyoming 

Virginia 

Peamsylvania- 
North  Dakata- 


2,  556.  92 
2.  383.  80 
2,201.91 

2,  042.  85 
1.312.23 
1,  306.  97 


nd      District      of 


22. 
23. 

24. 


Prime   vonlntits   ami   firauls   nwan 


h,l   / 


/J(il>,    \.\SA,    .l/.f. 


Jnttrior,  niid  Ctnnnu  n't  in  Jixnil  ijitu  H'lJ.:  J'oi  imfonii" 

|Iu  Ihousamls  of  dollars 


HEW.    XSF.   AiiricuJh':, 
li  ■ .  i:i .  Il  (iitd  <U'  iloiJiui  II/ 


20. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Minnesota.r^- 

W'isconsin 

Montana 


29.  New  Hampshire. 


Rank 


1 

2 

:) 

4 

f. 

fi 

7 

s 

<i 
in 
n 

J  2 
13 
14 
Pi 
Tti 
17 
IS 
I'.l 
211 
21 

23 

24 

21; 

27 
2S 
29 

;!0 

M 
:t2 
x\ 

34 

:i.'> 


:is 
v\ 

•40 
41 
42 

4:i 

44 

4.'-> 
4i. 
47 
4>. 
4'i 
60 


Stat' 


Tol:il 


^- 


rrolit^ 
orpaiii- 
lations 


California 

Xcw  \iit'k L.... 

.Mii.-.-achusclfs -— — 

Maryland  and  District  of  Cohinihia *  ^ 

I'ennsyh  aula -  .^ 

WlK-llillt'tclll 

New  Mevjco .^ -  — 

l,f)iiisi;inn 

Arizona... -- 

Nevada t^t^ 

(?onni'etioiit 

Wiseoii.'iin 

Virsiinia 

.M  i  1 1  ui\'--ota . 

ndawiire , 

North  Carolina - - 

Siiiilh  Carolina,  .1 .i — 

New  Ilanlp^hi^.• 

Okiahcinia   ...    .- 

Orr'.'on.  .    . 

,^'oiilh  Dakotil - 

Hlii.de  r-:l:!nd 

Ki  iitiieky 

\Vr  t  Virginia 

VcrmnTit 

Montana - - - 

Mis.'^i^^siiipi 

N(  hra'ikil.- ,.. — i .!■- 

Wvornincr.   \ 

Ni^rlh  Pakotu 


3,  Rn7,  S21 
'.<17,  11'.> 
4.'-.l,'.ilS 

4+r,,  n.''i.'i 

:vs(I,  S70 

;«i,27:i 

■  ■JS7,  7.'iN 
217,  >>(JS 
2:12.  v42 
22r..  207 

•ri\.u>\ 

I'll,  14S 

!s,\7:i:. 
lsi.%-1 
i."?;).  4(j) 
i:i7,  :U4 
i:«,  1,2:1 
i;i3,  .MS 

124.  474 

1-2-2,  VIKU 

120,  ciy 
il."),  024 

73,  104 

08.  S,':< 

«  40,  081 

<  27,  021 

«  24,  4W) 

21 ,  ',172 

Ltl,  3KII 

IS,  .w; 

17.  llvi 
1.^,  .-UI 
14.  (.s'.t 
14.  lim 
i;t.  OSS 

12,  ti:«i 

12,  I'M' 

0,711 

.'.,  i;47 

.■■>.  ,"i,-.4 

.'•,  4:i4 
4,!)iH 
4,  T'.ltl 
4,120 

4,00s 
3,  fiiv"; 

2,  (ti'7 
2,  ;i42 
2,2,v4 


Kiluea- 
tional 

insti- 
tutions ' 


Nonprofit 
oreani- 
zatiuns 


"Oili.r' 

prr- 
furiiur^ 


Arkansas- 
Kansas 

Obio 

Michigan. 
Vermont- 
Oklahoma. 


3, 230,  S.'iO 
711,01.-, 

214,  r,;u 

:i23.  020 
27r,.  1,1,(1 

2'js,  11,:! 
:iiii,K,Mi 

2:,-.  227 
2:tO,  727 
214,  4(Jl 
M1,2.MI 
201  S.V.I 
.  o;<...L2 
140,  :«2 
171.  .177 
i;U,44'.) 
127.  W.i 

r2i,n4.', 

W.  M'..') 
111.921 
102. '.'74 

nil, '.iTu 
74,  ,'Ji4 

(,(». '."HI 
4.\  .■J'4 
31,  ,i2.-> 

<  21.  4.s;i 

'.i!m2 
l,.s:)'j 

*  14,1107 

,"■,,  .',so 

<  12.  4.-.1 

•10.  ri'i2 

'. .  4'>',i 

i.:i22 

*  11 ,  n  2 

2, 120 


1 ,  00. 


■J,  '.'.'•■ 
i.  (»t('i 

'.'OCi 

;iu2 

30  s 

i,',r, 

1,470 

1,11,:, 


4'2(,.  77.S 
120,72:^ 
17,\'J20 

s'l.  or.''. 
.Ml,  .'■si    I 
27,002  I 
is,  l(is 
•2.S,  7Tn 
14. '■1^   ' 
14.;i72-  I 
St,  4.M    i 
14.V.VI   I 
lo.'-,.  .-.ST 
2.\  .^77   I 
it,  ti7!l   I 
'  4,  Nil   i 

*  7,  :io2 

MO,  .'i2:i   1 

:!'.i.  2:v't  ! 
« 12,  :-i24  1 

17.  .'■.Ill    : 

8,774   j 

<  it  W.\^   ' 

IS.  IvlJ  I 
10.318  I 
«.\Pol    I 

1,  r>o  I 
«  1,1.  f.sl   i 

•■  fi.  ;i8;', 

10.  ;iii4 

2, 744 

<i,  20"^ 

2.  08.^ 

3.  384 

<  ih.  470 

*  'J,  2:;o 

*  7, 10."; 

4,  070 
4,  71,2 
2,312 
•J.  .MO 
l,;«Ci 

2,  'ihh 
3,44v 

3,  080 
043 
.',37 
920 


i:i7.  .140 

7,\8'.I0 

oi.;ivi 

31.  13.'-i 
21, 1 '.n, 

:,,  u:t.'i 
'  1, 11.W 

2,s,-,3  ; 

1,343  ' 

3,48.',  \ 

*  1,U83  I 

4.  082  i 

21,  113 

1('„2:4  i 

<  1,  n4r,  I 

2.827   I 

:t,  472  I 

3  I 

2,  271 1  I 
H'J 

?,rj.s3 

.3,047 

4.  100 

1,023 

tiO 

104 

4.0,',0 

<  040 

7(1/ 

81 

.  IS.'i 

•^         40 

40 

802 

1.114 

40 

3.M', 

179 

48 

7'JI', 

2.1 

71 

*  Wi 

t'4 

71 

1,711 

""&o' 


1, 


3,  047 
3,  183 

I ,  i 
1.23.', 

040 

(,10 
'  22fi 

90,8 

o:to 

.VJS 

'423 

7.''>1 

.',71 

<  Iti.3 

*  320 

<  180 
'  27.') 

*  <)4S 

« 22ri 

'  ""Tl 

•171) 
'SI 

<20S 

M47 

" " '  72<^» 
48 

127 

<:im 

400 

107 

74 

2SS 

4(4 

8! 

124 

123 

Oh."> 

«  ■ji'.4 

<74 

SSO 

MW 

<  VA 
»  200 

<  1.S7 

•  ■JX^ 
113 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36.  Illinois t- 

37.  Indiana 

38.  South    Carolina 


39.  Hawaii 

40.  Rhode  Island 

41.  Georgia 

42.  Alaska 

43.  West  Virginia 

44.  Oregon 

45.  Iowa ., 

46.  North    Carolina 

47.  Nebraska 

48.  Mississippi 

49.  Kentucky 

50.  Maine 

National    average 

^  These  figures  are  within   ±50  percent  of 
the  geometric  mean  of  $149.14. 

Dollars  for  performaifcc  of  R.  &  D.  to  educa- 
tional institutions  in  fiscal  year  1963  per 

scientist   employed    hy    the  institutions   in 
calendar  year  1962 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
1.  New    Mexico 163.0 


,  177.  40 
, 150.94 
772.  85 
728.  50 
COO.  48 
559.  91 
543.  01 
403.  94 
380.  59 
373.  40 
316.98 
299.  16 
246.  09 
'£10.  96 
'203.59 
1  196.29 
'  193.  75 
1  191.84 
'  158.  62 
1  158.  44 
'  131.71 
U22.71 
1*116.61 
' 114.78 
'95.95 
62.93 
59.79 
53.58 
52.83 
49.20 
43.98 
17.87 
17.03 
10.89 
9.45 
9.22 
7.74 
6.89 
4.87 
2.  52 
2.  10 
1.53 
473.  27 


2.  Nevada. 


109.1 
63.8 

62.  7 
55.  4 


3.  California 

4.  Alaska 

5.  Massachusetts 

6.  Maryland     and     the     District     of 

Columbia 52.  8 

7.  Illinois 


29.6 

28.  1 

'  18  8 

J  18.4 

'  18.2 


TotaP-- 


9,8t,4,142       7, tCtl,  f'73  I     1,488,010 


421,4.3,8 


24,115 


'  Amounts  vhown  include  awards  for  operation  ofcontr aft  rc-earch  centers 

'  "( II  hi  r"  prrrdrmcr,-  includr  all  otlier  miscellaneous  \ifr<uninif*'0'>*  o' '"  ""wise  cUi 


Ills  inTfHriHvwstiot 
in.'--tttniw#r^  ct 


■,l!.  'l;e. 


-tati  iiiul  loci  fovcru- 


liiiiil'^  and  prhato  jmlividiials  not  associated  with  io.'--WnTW#r-w  coiiipninis. 
«  Doc;  not  include  I'.S.  tcrritofifs  and  possessions,  ford  en  awards,  and  unallocated  liinii<!. 
*  These  fitrurcs  are  witliin  ±S0  perwiit  of  the  geometric  mean  for  the  column. 
Snurcc-  National  Sdrncc  Fonn.lation  report  to  the  Pnl.conuoiUcr  on  .'^cirnre,  -Research,  ami  Povclornient,  April- 

Juiv  m'4. 


8.  Idaho 

9.  New    York 

10.  New   Jersey 

11.  Rhode  Island 

12.  Utah '16.8 

13.  Colorado M6.  7 

14.  Cci»necticut >  16.  1 

15.  Alftiania '  13.  3 

16.  Michigan 

17.  Washington 

18.  Pennsylvania 

19.  Minnesota . M3.  8 

20.  Tennessee '13.6 

21.  Vermont '13.3 

'  13.  1 

_. .__  U3.1 

24.  Texas »  13.  1 

See  fool  note  a!  end  of  table. 


22.  Hawaii 

23.  Iowa 


'  15.  1 
U4.5 
'  14.2 


^ 
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26. 

■2S. 
■29. 
30. 


PoV.a's  for  perjormani  ■:  of  T!    a-  D.  to  cdu   a- 

I'.oyial  inatitiitiotis  in   fiscal  pear  1963   per 

scientist  ejnpioycd  by  the   ir-stitiitions   in 

c-^lcndar  year  1962 — Continued 

[  In  thousands  of  dollars 

23.  Mi=-5oun 

Georgia 

Florida-- 

Louiil.ma , 

Mi£s;36ipf>i 

Ohio 

31.  Virgi:ii.i 

32.  North    C.iroUna 

33.  Wisconsin 

3-i.  Oregon 

35.  iTew  Hampshire 

36.  Oklalioni.T 

37.  Arizona . . 

Indiana 

Kent  ucky ^. — 

Arkans.""-? _,.-._ 

West  Virginia * •* 

K  .1  nsas-_- 

Delaware ■ 

Ne  ^raska 

South    Carolina 

Montana 

47.  South    Dakota 

43.  Nu^rth  Dakota 

49.  Wyoming 

50.  Maine 

X.ittonal    average 


3S. 
JO. 

4D. 


4^. 


4(3. 


-^: 


12.3 
1^-  :; 
12.  0 

n.E> 

11.6 
11.3 
11.  1 
ii.o 

10.9 
10.8 
10.6 

•  9.5 

•  9.  1 
9.0 

>  8.9 

'  8.6 

'  ~.  5 

6.  8 

6.  5 

6.  5 

C.3 

6.0 

4.  5 

4.2 

4.  1 

4.0 

24.  9 


Doi'icr.';  for  R.  S-  D.  to  educational  institu- 
tions in  fiscal  pear  1963  per  student 
v::rolled  in  the  fall  of  i96,3— Continued 

62 

61 

353 


49.  South  Carolina 
^/SQ.  North  Dakota- 


National  average 

'    '  These  figures  are  within   ±50  pen  ent  of 

the  £;eonietric  mean  of  203. 


Tliese  f.gtii'es  are  within. 
:he  geonictric  mean  of  13,3. 

DoUars  fo~  B.  <\-  D.  to  educational  institu- 
tions in  .riscaJ  pea-  1963  per  student 
cnroUed  in' the  fail  of  1?6 

1.  New  Mexico 

2.  Alaska 

3.  Nevada 

4.  Massachusetts--^ 

5.  Maryland        and        D:.-^-*^      of 

Columbia 

G   California 

7.  Illinois 

8.  Idaho * 

9.  Rhtxie  Island-- 

10.  New  York 


.50  percent   o: 


--  S4.  002 
--.  2.863 
.  -  2.  201 
_-      1.132 


11.  Colorado 

12.  Connecticut 

13.  New  Jersey 

14.  New  Han\sphire 

15.  I'.>wa 

16.  Washington 

17.  Minnesota 

18.  Vermont 

19.  Pennsylvania 

20.  Utah 

21.  Michigan 

2^.  Oregon 

2^.  Wisconsin 

24.  Georgia -- 

25.  N'Orih  Carolina 

2G. -Alabama 

27.  Delawn re 

28.  Missouri  —  ^ 

29.  Hawaii , 

30.  Virgini.-i 

31.  Florida 

32.  Tennessee? 

33.  Louisiana.-^ 

34.  Indiana 

3"5.  Ohio 

36.  Texas 

37.  Arizona 

33.  Kan.sas 

39.  Oklahoma 

40.  Kentucky 

41.  Arkansas  — 

42-  Montana 

ii    Mississippi 

44.   Nebraska 

45    Wyoming 

46.  Maine 

47.  West  Virginia- 

43.  Soush  Dakota 

S«-«'  footnote  ar  thI  of  tabl<? 


749 
450 
405 
399 
311 
303 
291 
265 

■  253 
247 

■  239 
■■  235 

•  230 

■  225 

•  216 
■•■213 

•  203 
202 

-  165 

-  164 
••  161 
'■   160 

•  157 

•  156 

•  1.33 

■  147 

■  142 

■  140 
••  139 
'  138 
'■  119 
••  107 

-  102 

99 
89 
88 
86 
84 
8i 
75 
72 
68 
63 


Do'ci'-.s  for  li.  A-   D.  !0  educational 
n'on.?  in  fl.-cal  jjcar  196^  per  advan 
gee    conferred    during    t>:c    1902-6 
:o.<'ic  ijcar 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars) 

1.  Ne\ada 

2.  Alaska 

3.  New  Mexico 

4.  C.-.Ufornia ', 

5.  Id.iho 

6.  Ma?.~.achusett.> 

7.  Maryland  aud  District  of  Columbi 

8.  Illinois 

9.  Rhode  Island 

10.  New  Hampshire 

11.  New  Jersey 

12.  Washington 

13.  Utah 

14.  Mtnne<;ota 

15.  \  ivgiuia 

16.  Iowa V 

17.  Florida 

IS.  Penti-ylvani.! 

1L>.  H.fwaii 

20.  New  York -' 

21.  Georgia . 

22.  Vermont ^-- 

133.   Connectictn 

24.  Wisconsin 

25.  Lmiisiana- - -^ . .-- 

26.  Colorado -' 

27. 'Ohio 

28.  Ore  gon 

29.  Texas 

30.  Alabpm.i 

31.  North  Carolina 

32.  Soutli  Carolina --.!--- 

33.  Missouri 


istitu- 
cd  de- 

sdio- 


34.  Michiga n 

35.  Delaware 

36.  Tennessee 

37.  Kentticky 

38.  MiEsis'^ippi- 

39.  Arizona 

40.  Montana-- 

41.  Nebraska 

42.  M.iine 

43.  Arkansas.-- 

44.  Oklahoma 

45.  Kansas 

46.  West,  Virgiiila 

47.  Indiana 

48.  North  Dakota 

49.  Sotuh  DaVtota 

50.  Wyoming 

Naiioiuil  avervic 

'These  figures  are  within  ±50  p  :rcent  of 
the  geometric  mean  of  8.9. 

In  our  failure  to  date  to  set  a  firm  Jiational- 
inlerest  policy  for  the  distributioh  of  Fed- 
eral rtsoarch  and  development  funds,  now  in 
exc<^s  of  $15  billion  a  year,  we  ha\>e  in  fact 
nVaue  tiie  decision  that  these  fuu(Js  will  be 
distributed  without  full  regard  to  ihe  broad 
lon^-raiiEje  national  interest. 

Tiie  huge  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  grants  to  a  limited  niimber  of 
mstittitions  iias  strengtlicned  the  faculties 
of  these  iiwiitutions  and  improved  their  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  and  thu.s  increased 
their  appeal  as  recipients  for  Federal  research 
and  development  contracts  and  trr.mts.  This, 
I  .suggest,  is  at  tlie  expense  of  oth^r  fine  in- 
stitutions'throughout  the  couritry4 

But  this  extends  into  the  indusltrial  field 
with  both  direct  and  indirect  results.  Prox- 
imity to  the  laboratories  and  research  centers 
with  mr^Jor  Federal  contracts  is  both  useful 
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and  important  to  industrial  concerns  en- 
sjaged  in  production  for  various  Federal  pro- 
gr.Ims.  particularly  in  military  and  space- 
related  fields.  The  existence  of  these  basic 
resources,  educa**<inal,  scientific,  and  indus- 
trial, then  encourages  the  location  in  rela- 
tive proxirnity  of  second  tier  and  related  en- 
terprises. 

Tlie  spinoff  from  the  exotic  and  sophisti- 
cated processes  being  developed  for  tlie  new 
technologies  is  beginning  to  feed  civilian 
industry.  Processes  developed  for  space  or 
destruction  are  being  adapted  for  earili  and 
construction.  These  tend  to  locate  near  the 
source  of  the  process  and  the  means  for  test- 
ing and  developing.  This,  too,  is  fed  with 
Federal  dollars,  for  the  seeds  were  planted 
and  nurtureti  to  maturity  under  Federal  re- 
search and  development  grants  and  contracts. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  a  major  concern  is 
how  to  more  rapidly  aiid  more  effectively 
make  available  to  industry  the  knowledi;e 
g.iined  from  federally  sponsored  research 
projects.  And  some  progress  is  being  made 
in  this  field  with  Federal  help,  for  example, 
the  Aerospace  Research  Applications  Cen- 
ter at  Indiana  University,  a  joint  Federal, 
private,  and  Indiana  University  enterprise. 

But  the  local  ion  of  major  Federal  research 
and  develcpnient  contracts  in  an  area  gives 
a  substantial  impetus  to  the  development  of 
the  more  modern  technological  industries 
that  feed  on  the  results  and  utilize  the  re- 
search personnel.  And  the  location  of  thci^e 
nc'v\-er  industrial  complexes  attracts  adcU- 
tioual  firms  and  related  industries.  The 
civil lau  economic  impact  of  Federal  research 
and   development   contracts   is   significant. 

The  failure  to  set  a  policy  In  the  national 
interest  and  the  policy  of  permitting  agen- 
cies (despite  the  oft  made  protests  of  execu- 
tive coordination)  to  assign  these  projects 
and  grants  on  the  basis  of  short-run  agency 
mi.^sions  is  widening  the  gap  between  first-, 
second-,  and  third-rate  tmi'.  ersities.  Th'^re 
exists  in  fact  as  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Elvis  Stahr,  Jr..  now  president  of 
Indiana  University,  has  pointed  out,  a  larain 
drain  on  some  sections  of  tlie  country.  This 
may  be  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  agency  in  the 
short  run.  bijit  the  long-ranec  effect  is  weak- 
ening to  the^T^ation. 

For  the  finest  minds  of  the  pockets  of 
technological  poverty  created  by  the  ad  hoc 
research  and  development  policies  of  Federal 
agencies  are  going  to  the  already  favored 
centers  which  have  reached  their  preemi- 
nence as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  support. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  the  rich  will  continue 
to  get  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

The  universities  of  this  Nation  have  sevenl 
roles   to   play.      Among   these   are   being   tl'-C 
producers   of  increased   knowledge   and   pro- 
ducers of  highlv  trained  manpower.     In  the 
scientific   and   technical  fields,  tWe  research 
and  development  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  determining  factors  in 
liow  well  this  assignment,  can  be  carried  out. 
For  it  is  a  fact,   liberal  arts  colleges  and 
technical    institutions    which    do    not    have 
Fcder.a'i  research  progrixms  have  difficulty  in 
attracting   capable    scientists.     Yet    the   De- 
partment of  Defense  has  argued  that  it  "must 
secure    contracts    with    organizations    which 
can   carry  otit   a  research   and  development 
program"  in     the     most     efficient     manner. 
The'refore.    excellence    of    the    contractor    in 
the    field    of    science    or    engineering    is    the 
primary    consideration    when    contracts    are 
let  '■     I     challenge     this     assertion     on     the 
grounds   that   the   mission   approach   of  the 
Department  of.  Defense  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  the  broad  national  interest,  nor 
apart  from  the  necessity  in  the  long  run  for 
a  broad   base  for  our  defense   efforts. 

But  a  Department  spokesman  told  a  House 
committee  that  it  had  tried  di.spersion  during 
the  1950's  in  "areas  remote  from  traditional 
areas  of  concentration."     None  of  these  at- 
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tempts,  the  Department  testified,  has  "ma- 
terially  affected  the  role  of  major  R.  &  D. 
complexes." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sta.nford  Rc.-earch 
Institute  completed  a  study  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  use  in  determining  "what 
factors  are  pertinent  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  defense  K.  &  D.  industry."  Vvitliout 
casting  any  aspersions  on  the  objectivity 
of  the  Stanford  study,  this  is  sometliing  like 
assigning  the  fox  the  task  of  mapping  the 
defense  of  tttc  chicken  coop. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  against  the  national 
interest  for  any  region  of  the  covintry  to  be 
den.cd  access  to  the  raainstrei.m  of  America's 
accelerating  technological  and  scientiiic  so- 
ciety. For  in  ihi.s  denial  we  v.ill  frec::c  into 
tiie  future  the  unfortunate  imbalances  of 
today  and,  m  fact,  make  the  disp.-a-ity 
greater. 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  pro- 
gram to  develop  centers  of  e.'<cjllence  is  a 
fine  gesture,  and  the  yjest  University  of 
Oregon,  in  my  district,  is  one  of  1iie  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program.  A  recent,  grant 
of  sligiitly  over  .*4  million  will  lie  very  help- 
ful. But  th.e  magnitude  of  the  Federal  re- 
search and  development  proijrams,  expected 
t^o  continue  to  expand  in  coming  years, 
makes  the  NSF  program  as  useful  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view  as  using  a  tack  hammer 
to  drive  a  railroad  spike. 

From  statistics  I  cited  earlier,  no  nuit- 
ter  what  meastire  is  taken,  whetlier  dol- 
lars of  R.  &  D.  funds  per  capiui.  per  scien- 
tist, per  industrial  employee,  per  advanced 
degree,  per  student  or  whatever,  a  few  States, 
and  within  them,  a  few  areas  receive  a  dis- 
proportionate .sliarc  ol  Federal  funds,  and  in 
(tross  contracts  and  grants  a  very  few  receive 
tlie  preponderance  of  dollars.  And  because 
these  funds  have  been  distribtitcd  in  this 
manner  over  the  pa.<~t  decade  and  a  half. 
and  perliaps  more,  institutii  n.s  ard  indus- 
triaj  complexes  ha.ve  ijccn  created  which  in 
turn  arc  ti.scd  for  jtistification  for  continuing 
to  pi  .ice  these  funds  in  such  ;i  manner. 
We  are  tlius  creating  .several  sections  of 
the  Nation,  most  particularly  southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  San  Fs^incirco  Bay  area,  New 
York  City  and  noruicrn  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Boston-CambridL-e  areas,  that  tutder  cri- 
teria app:ircntly  currently  being  u.'Cd  by 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (two 
major  contracting  agencies')  are  destined  to 
contintie  to  expand  and  draw,  as  a  mag- 
net, the  bri'-'hte.st  and  most  able  scientists 
and  engineers  frorn  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  b<'lieve  that  it  is  a  truism  that  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  no  le."^s  thnn  others,  will 
go  where  the  challenges  and  the  oppor- 
tunities are. 

The  masfiivc  and  demanding  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  OTioning  th.e  greatest  cpficrtunitics  and 
presenting  the  mcst  stimulniinc  challenges 
in  science  and  engineering.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  the  brilliant  men  and  women,  often 
trained  out  in  the  remote  areas  described 
by  the  Drpnrtment  of  Defense  witness,  arc 
drawn  to  southern  California  or  to  the  North- 
east. And  this  in  turn  attracts  the  students 
•who  want  to  study  with  the  top  profcs.sors 
and  research  men  who  have  moved  into  the 
great  institutions  as  federally  crea.tcd  op- 
portunities are  presented. 

For  the  most  part,  tlie  creation  of  these 
great  institution.s  and  these  sophisticated 
industrial  complexes,  represents  a  multittulc 
of  agency  decision.^.  And  these  dccit,ionp 
were  carried  <-.ut  with  tax  dollars  paid  by  all 
States.  Despite  chamber  of  commerce 
boasts,  there  is  nothing  tuiiqvie  in  the  souih- 
ern  California  climate  or  topography,  nor  in 
the  New  Eiipland  or  Middle  Atlantic  States 
tliat  makes  research  more  effective  or  more 
rificient  if  it  is  condttcted  there.  The  quality 
of  the  individtials  and  the  facilities,  pur- 
chased or  employed  for  the  miost  part  with 
Fcdor:'.l  dolhirs.  is  the  difference. 


Advanced  computers  and  laboratories,  in- 
tricate testing  and  engineering  facilities,  and 
tiio  liighly  knowledgeable  scientists  and  en- 
gineers to  operate  them  can  be  placed  as 
well  at  the  University  of  Oregon  or  Oregon 
State  University  as  at  California  Institute  of 
^Technology;  as  v/ell  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
TcchnoIoi'V.  and  prodttce  as  much  in  associa- 
tion with  the  University  of  Michigan  as  v. ith 
Kftrvard  University. 

People  and  facilities  make  the  difrercnce 
antl  these  are  v  lii^re  the  opnorttmilics  created 
with  Federal  dollars  are.  Whore  these  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  research  and  development  are 
put  are  conscious  htnnan  decisions  made 
most  often  here  in  Washington  by  a  multi- 
tude of  agencies,  each  concerned  with  its 
particular  task  and  mission,  and  none  with 
an  overall  national  policy  viev.point. 

It  is  this  viewpoint  of  the  national  interest 
that  wc  in  the  Congress  must  provide  or  in 
our  failure  to  do  so,  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
tinupd  and  greater  concentration  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  brainpower  and  re- 
search and  development  facilities  in  a  very 
limiud  number  of  places  in  the  Nation.  If 
.it  is  our  responribiiity  to  set  national  policy, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  then  can  we  any  longer 
defer  establishing  national  policy  and  na- 
tional goals  in  a  segment  of  Federal  activity 
that  has  such  a  large  impact  on  cur  educa- 
tional, economic  and  social  development'? 

Tlie  ten  Stales  in  the  Northeast,  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Far  West  which  receive  the  most 
Federal  research  and  development  support 
have  an  annual  averace  oi  100  Ph.  D.  grad- 
tiates  per  million  population,  as  compared  to 
50  Ph.  D.  graduat.\s  per  million  population  in 
the  other  40  States. 

As  the  Ft^dcrnl  Government  pumps  money 
into  the  admittedly  first  rank  universities 
in  a  limited  number  of  are.us.  these  expand- 
ing instittitions  exercise  a  strong  stimulus 
on  the  higl-i  school  students  ol  Uie  surround- 
ing areas.  Studies  have  shown  that  high 
school  graduates  near  these  educational  in- 
Etittitions  are  three  times  more  likely  to  go 
on  to  doctoral  work  than  thopc  not  in  favored 
area:;,  and  relatively  few  go  more  than  -500 
miles  for  this  opportunity. 

What  is  the  result?  Can  part  of  it  be  the 
fact  that  more  than  75.000  high  school  grad- 
tiatcs  a  year  are  capable  of  Ph.  D.  level  work 
as  compared  to  the  10,000  degrees  actually 
granted'.^  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  this 
committee  will  find  cut,  for  the  65.000  young 
men  and  women  of  outstanding  ability  each 
year  who  do  not  reach  their  full  potential  is 
;-.  shocking  failure  of  our  educational  system, 
in  which  Congress  m^-  have  a  direct  share 
of  the  blame.  \ 

I  am  unwilling  to  coi^de  that  a  youngster 
bcrn  in  southern  California  or  Mossii^husetts 
or  New  York  is  smarter  or  more  able  than 
one  horn  in  Oregon  or  Florida  or  Michigan 
or  .Ala.ska.  I  am  likewise  unwilling  to  sug- 
ge.^t  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  a  party  to  making  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try a  better  place  in  winch  X-o  be  edticated 
than  another.  Yet  there  are  some  schools 
better  tiian  others,  and  among  the  first  rank 
universities,  and  those  in  close  behind  them; 
it  is  Federal  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  is  making  tlie  difference. 

But  whether  the  phenomenal  growth  of  re- 
search activities  at  some  of  our  superior  in- 
stitutions receiving  huge  Federal  contracts 
and  grants  contributes  in  fact  to  greater  ad- 
vantages for  the  undergraduate  or  post  grad- 
uate doctoral  candidate  would  be  worth  ex- 
ploring. V/e  know  able  students  swarm  to 
the  doors  of  these  institutions  with  great 
hopes  for  learning  at  the  feet  of  today's 
faanous  BCientists  and  engineers  and  par- 
ticipating in  meeting  the  challenges  of  to- 
morrow, but  are  these  hopes  realized  in  fact, 
or  is  education  becoming  secondary  as  Fed- 
eral   funds   fi^w    in,   and    top   scientists   and 
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engineers   leave    classroom   assigriments    for 
the  di.sciplines  of  the  laboratory? 

As  Federal  fttnds  finance  the  growth  of  so- 
called  "traditional  centers"  of  concentration 
of  research  and  development  funds,  are  v.e 
producing  factories  of  education,  v.'ith 
famous  names  on  the  marquee,  whose  roles 
are  played  in  the  classrooms  and  teaching 
laboratories  by  stand-ins.  for  the  principals 
r.re  busily  engaged  elsewhere  on  Federally 
financed  research?  Are  institutional  labora- 
tory and  testing  facilities  to  become  sep- 
ar.^te  and  distinct  from  the  educational  and 
training  functicn  of  the  university? 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  many  mere  to  which  yoti,  as  well 
as  I.  should  seek  answers.     I  do  know  that 
there    is   no   dotibt    that   Federal    funds   are 
ha.ving  a  profotind  affect  on  American  higiier 
education.     I    know    that    most    universities 
and  colleges  are  wary  of  this  effect  lest  they 
bCv-ome  in  practice  under  Federal  direction 
and  control.     But  the  impact  is  there,  and 
perhaps  tlae  qiiestion  v.-ith  which  we|are  faced 
is    not    whether    there    should    be    £>u    efl'ect. 
but  ratlier  whether  it  shall  be  nslthe  result 
of  many  agency  policies  directed  toward  var'r\ 
ious   and    limited   agcn.-:y   goals,  br   whe'her 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  es- 
tablish a  broad  nationa^policy  withm  which 
academic  freedom  can  be  preserved  and  the 
entire  higher  educational  system  of  the  Na- 
tion consciously  and  deliberately  improved. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  in  makv 
ins:   a    stvidy   of   this   problem   used   language 
somewhat  reminiscenti^ef  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.   The  report  was  in  terms  of  "emer- 
gent universities,"  "developing  universities." 
Federal    policy — or    in    fact    lack    of    it — has 
turned   differences   into   virtual   uncrossable 
chasms — and  now  those  left  behind  by  con- 
scious decision  are  to  be  treated  as  we  would 
an  "emergent"  nation  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

I  contend  that  this  is  pure  non.sense. 
And  I  protest  it.  I  want,  and  I  think  that 
this  View  is  shared  by  most  of  my  colleagues 
and  yours,  that  the  youth  of  America,  all 
of  America,  can  share  In  the  scientific  and 
technical  age  we  are  In  truth  just  entering. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  engage  so 
heavily  in  research  and  development,  which 
I  believe  it  must,  and  if  it  is  to  have  such  a 
critical  effect  on  our  development  as  a  people, 
then  we  have  the  responsibility  to  develop 
those  policies  which  will  insure  that  all 
America  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribvite  its  energies  and  intelligence  to  this 
effort.  We  create  the  opportunities  and  the 
challenges  as  we  will.  We  cannot  deny  them 
to  most  of  the  country,  in  favor  of  some  of 
the  country. 

And  surely,  we  cannot  continue  to  create 
tlie  severe  disparity  of  opporttuiity  on  the 
basis  that,  that  which  was.  is  and  shall  for- 
evermore  be.   - 
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Results  of  Questionnaire  Submitted  to  the 
10th  District  of  North  Carolina  V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    C.^EOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire 
to  several  thousand  of  my  constituents 
in  the  10th  District  of  North  Carolina. 
The  mailing  list  that  we  used  covered 
a  wide  cross  section  of  our  citizens,  and 
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\k^  boUevc  uv:X  it  elicited  a  fair  consen- 
sus of  the  thinking  of  our  people. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  participation  of  our  constitu- 
eir.s  in  tl\l^bll.  Approximately  35  pcr- 
ccnc  of  tiie  Ciue-stionnaires  ha\e  been  re- 
ed to  us  as  of  this  date.  I  E(in^>s<ure 
trrit  others  will  be  fortl^.coming  in  the 
luture. 

Ei;:hL,,,-ttia,M;r  que jt ions  of  legic^l:;itive 
poUcf'^ere  iTrfed  on  the  quest iounsiire. 
I  b^eve  that  the  rc.'-ults  Oi  the  poll  will 
be  of  intere.<t  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Therefore, 
,the  results  of  the  poll  follow: 
R.>u!t.-i  of  qi'csiionnairc  ^^ubynUtcd  to  the 
lOth  District  of  North   Carolina 

COTTON 

i.  Do  ;.■■.  u  f.  vor  f\"ension  of  present 
cotton  legislation  which  elimi- 
nates the  2-price  co:ton  system 
and  mal:es  the  domestic  textile 
industry  comperiuve  with  for- 
eien  fextilej.'  Percent 

Yes 84.82 

No . 9.32 

No   opinion 5.8t.) 

FOREIGN     .AID  ^ 

2.    lai    Do    you    favor   continued   mili- 
'\      tary    assist.ince    to    friendly 
nations.' 

Yes 84.47 

No 12.59 


Do 


rP.AYFR     .\ND    BIBLE    RE.ADING 

vovi      favor     a      constitution 


9.23 
1.95 


iniendment  to  permit  prayer  an  i 
Bible  re.iding  in  the  public  .schoo|s 
o:i  a  voluntary  basis? 

Yes 1 4-  88.82 

No   opinion 

.  UE.^PPORTIONIMENT 

8.  Do  y,  u  favor  a  constitution*! 
umendment  allowing  State  legii  - 
la'.urcs  to  reapportion  1  house  (  f 
a  2-house  State  legislature  on  tl  e 
b.i.sis  of  factors  other  tlian  popi  - 
1  stion? 

Yes ]-  -10.28 

No 47.56 


No   opinion 


.   12.  16 


cooperation  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  charged  those 
participating  in  the  International  Coopera- 
lion  Year  program  to  "search  and  explore 
and  canvass  and  thoroughly  discuss  every 
conceivable  approach  and  avenue  of  coopera- 
trun  that  couid  lead  to  peace";   and 

Whereas  the  Internutional  Cooperation 
Year  program  will  culminate  in  a  Whiue 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion which  the  President  has  annotniccd  he 
will  convene  in  Hovcmbcr  19G5:  and 

Whereas  during  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  the  United  j^ations  has  played  an 
important,  and  at  times  crucial.  lole  in  pjr- 
suu  of  one  of  its  stated  purposes  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war,  which  twice  in  otir  lifetime  has  brought 
untold  sorrow  to  mankind";  and 

Whereas  during  that  time  the  United  Na- 
tions has  also  performed  a  valuable  service 
through  the  .specialized  agencies  and  other- 


TIi°  20th  Arniversar-  of  the  United  Na-  wise  in  helping  to  establish  human  rights 

„J      .  •        I    r  •'^"<*   *°  eliminate  those  ancient   enemies  of 

lions    During    193a — lr.:err.L'.t!onal    vO-  mankind— hunger,  poverty,  disease,  and  ig- 

lEMAR^S 


pinion 

(bi    Do   ^u   S^vor   economic   assisc- 
ther  nations? 


2.  94 


ice  I  or 


No    opinion .^,-  -  - 

EDVCMION" 

Do  yoiKf.iVor  a  program  of  partial 

assistince  to  higher  education  by 

•gi'.  ingythe   parent    or   sponsor   of 

;e  student  a  tax  credit  for 

»n  o:  the  tuition  paid? 


29.81 
58.  56 

11.  63 


82.96 
15.  71 

:.33 


4.  lai  Do  you  favfcr  Federal  legisla- 
tion whic^  will  repeal  State 
right-tc-i'ork  laws? 

Yes ■ 

No   opinion — 

( b I  Do  yo]* favor  extension  oi  w.ige- 
hour-law  coverage  to  require 
payment  of  .?1  25  per  hour 
plus  overtime  minimum  wnge 
to  laundry,  restaurant,  hotel, 
and  other  employees  not  now 
covered? 
'     Yes 


98 
35 


54.66 


operation    Year 


n    International    Oruai  izations     urgency  the  current  state  of  uiternat.on  d 

->mr.,vc;  nf  ihp  Hnn-e  Ca-nmittee      peacekeeping    machinery    with    a    view    to 

iL  tion.C  COTimitiee      ^^,.^^-        specific  suggestions  for  strengthen- 


EXTEN.S:OX  OF  RE 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  1^1.  FRASER 

or    MlNNL--OT.\ 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  RL:PRESENT.\riVE.-5 

Tuesday.  June  S,  1U65 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ar  impor- 
t.mt  resolution  l:a.s  bten  introduci  d  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Flori(  a  I  Mr. 
F.AscELLl,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee or 
and  Move 
g;i  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  rcco!;rnition  of  the  United  Nations 
20th  anniversary  celebration  s(  hcduled 
for  San  Francisco  on  June  26.  ;  9G5,  the 
resolution  declares  the  sense  Df  Con- 
Gress  "that  tli'e  UniLed  Stiltes  cf  Amer- 
ica redcdicates  itself  ?b  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  to  save  su:cecding 
generations  from  the  scourge  ol  war."- 

Because  1965  is  International  ( Coopera- 
tion Year,  th.e  resolution  also  cal  s  on  the 
executive  branch  to  stren.gthen  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  madiinery  and  to 
try  for  protiress  in  disarmament, 

I  liave  unanimous  consent  t<  set  out 
the  resolution  in  the  Record.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the'centlcman  fiim  Flor- 
ida LMr.  iF.iscELLl.  the  gentlcnian  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiKGHUYstNl.  and 
tiie  gentlewoman  froin  Ohio  i  rvtrs.  Bol- 
ton 1,  in  spon.-orina  this  concuiilent  rcso 
lution 


noraiice:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  tJie  House  of  Rrprcfcntatires 
{tne  ScJiate  concurriitg) ,  That  U  is  the  sense 
Of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  of 
America  rededicates  itself  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  international  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order;  and  that  all 
Other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
urged  to  do  likewise. 

Sec:  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  connection  wltli  the  examina- 
tion for  International  Cooperation  Y'ear  oi 
United  States  participation  in  international 
cooperative  activities,  the  executive  branch 
should    (1)    review   with   a    high   sense   o! 


No : 38.33 

No    opiiiion 7.01 

.\.VTIPOVEP.TV 

5.  Do  you  favor  Incre.v.mg  the  r.nti- 
povertv  program  from  S750.000,- 
000  annuallv  to  SI. 500.000, 000'' 

Yes ^ 13.22 

n;o 82.96 

No  opinion 3.82 

iM.%:iGP.  >.Tio:; 
C,  Do  J-QU  favor  changing  the  pre.=  ent 
nritional  orisins  quota   sy.=  tem? 

Yes - 18.01 

No : 69.48 

No   r,pinion 12.51 


peci 
ing  this  machinery,  (2)  review  other  nv.ior 
Clements  of  international  community  and 
cooperation  with  a  view  to  making  specitic 
suggestions  to  promote  the  growth  of  insti- 
tutions of  international  cooperation  and  law 
and  order,  and  (3)  review  urgently  the  sta- 
tus of  disarmament  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  further  progress  in  reducing  the 
dangers  and  burden  of  competitive  national 
armaments. 

Stc.  3.  In  order  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation, 
subject  to  anyliivitation  by  the  President, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  congressional  dele- 
gr.tion  of  twelve  members  to  be  composed  of 
six  Members  of  the  Senate  .-appointed  by  the 
Pce.<;ident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  six 
J,^mbers  of  the  House  of  Repre.'^rntatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Any  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  delegation  ^JnaU  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  oric- 
inal  appointments. 


H.  Cox.  Res.   429 
ConcurreiL*    reFoltuion    expressing  jthe   sense 

of     the     Congress     with     rcspeci     to     the 

twentieth   anniversary   of   the   U  lited   Na- 
tions    during     International     Caoperation 

Year,  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  year  1965  marks  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Uniteci  Natjons, 
which  will  be  celebrated  iii  San  Frincisco  on 
June  26.  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  C.tneral  As- 
sembly has  designated  the  year  1^65  as  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Y^ir;  and: 

Whereas  the  Pre.-idom  of  tlte  United 
States  has  proclaimed  1965  as  International  .  »     ,,   ..,^..u. 

cooperation  Year,  and  has  set  tip  a  broad  league  from  Georgia,  J.\Mes  A.  M.ckay. 
program  within  the  executive  branch  to  re-  recently  addres.sed  the  Atlanta  chapter 
view    our   present    internutional    policies   in     of.-the  Federal  Bar  A.^sociation  in  observ- 


Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

OF    GEORGI.'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1965 
Mr.  WELTNER.     I^.Ir,  Speaker,  my  col- 
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ance  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  His  address 
dealt  with  the  Federal  .system;  its  de- 
velopment and  pro.uress  today.  His 
comments  are  relevant  to  many  prob- 
lems of  Federal-State  relations.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  entered  at 
Ll-is  point  in  the  Record. 
The  address  follows: 

Law    Day,   U.S.A. 
\:i-.  President,  members  and  guests  of  the 
Fikleral  B;'.r  Association,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
her\h  today  to  iiartlcipate  in  the  ob.servancc 
of  L^  Day.  U.S.A. 

"*  LaEt>v;^ek  I  liad  tlic  plea.sure  of  list'-ning 
t«  Attornty/  General  Katzenbach  speak  at  a 
similar  obsV'rvance  of.  Law  Day  at  Ernury 
University.' He  was  .speaking  to  law  students, 
young  lawyers,  and  alumni,  most  of  whom 
"were  in  the  civil  practice  of  the  law. 

He  emphasized  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  li'.w  is  in  its  acceptance  in  the  minds  and 
in  the  behavior  of  individual  citii^ens  wlio 
understand  and  respect  it.  and  who  help 
those  charged  with  law  enforcement  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  It  Was  a  greaj, 
sjx'ech.    It  was  basic. 

In  thinking  about  what  I  might  say  to 
you  who  are  members  of  the  P'ederal  Bar  and 
who  hold  so  many  positions  of  high  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  Go\ernment,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  make 
one  i>oint:  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  mount  a  vigorous  counteroflensive 
against  those  who  create  disrespect  for  law 
and  Government. 

Actually.  I  do  not  suggest  a  cotmteroffen- 
sive  against  these  individuals  who  generate 
so  much  talk  jand  publish  so  many  pam- 
phlets. I  suggest  that  our  cotuiterofTensive 
be  accomplished  by  an  affirmative  effort  to 
create  new  tuiderstandiiig  of  the  wisdom  and 
worth  of  our  Federal  system. 

Georgia  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Georgians  joined  with  citizens  of  the  other 
12  Colonies  to  sha.tie  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  then*thc  U.S.  Constitution.  .  The 
Federal  system  is  literally  otir.s. 

In  retrospect.  It  is  a  remarkable  event  of 
history  that  the  political  leaders  of  the  late 
18th  century  did  not  just  repeat  the  po- 
litical fragmentation  of  Western  Europe.  It 
is  a  miracle  that  tiiey  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  It  is  surprising  tlrtt  they  could 
so  clearly  define  the  riglits  of  man  with  which 
no  government  should  interfere,  as  they  did 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  astounding  that 
they  could  nppreci  ite  the  need  for  a  common 
"market  nearly  200  years  before  this  idea 
gained  cturency  in  tlie  countries  they  left. 
We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  quit  trying  when  the  .^rticlos  of  Con- 
federation failed  to  accompli.sh  what  was 
needed. 

One  reason  we  stumbled  into  a  swamp  of 
ncgativi.^m  is  that  wc  quit  readinc:  the  Fed- 
eralist papers  and  the  Coii?tittUion  of  the 
United  States.     They  are  worth  rereading. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  rc:ui  that 
phase  of  our  hi.story  because  these  men  lived 
in  a  time  when,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was 
vast  apathy  and.  on  the  oth.cr  hand,  there 
were  those  who  stood  ready  to  attack  and 
♦  criticize  anyone  who  dared  to  try  new  tolu- 
tions  to  old  problems. 

That  is  our  situation  today.  We  fight 
apathy.  Someone  ha,"^  said  that  apathy  is 
the  treason  of  America.*  There  is  too  much 
of  it.  There  are  those  today  who  critlci.-e 
new  ideas  and  cxperimcnt;itlon.  There  arc 
those  who  like  ito  refer  to  our  Federal  or 
National  Govci-ioncnt  as  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. This  f^yffk  term,  tries  to  ;;S.sociate  this 
term  with  ti(e  central  committee  of  the 
Communi.'='t^arty.  , 

My  frlei-ins.  liow  do  we  take  the  offensive? 
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I  believe  that  the  truth  is  mightier  than 
the  half-truth  and  a  str.aightforward  state- 
ment is  more  powerful  than  innuendo.  You 
and  I  and  all  of  tis  must  again  examine  and 
tmdcrstand  the  great  legal  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  lounded.  We  must 
look  at  the  reasons  why  we  have  a  Federal 
system.  The  Federal  system  was  established 
by  the  people  to  jirovide  for  the  common 
defense.    That  is  why  We  have  it  today. 

llie  Federal  system  w.as  created  to  facili- 
t;ae  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  That 
is  wny  we  have  it  today.  -The  Federal  system 
was  established  to  insure  justice.  That  is 
why  we  have  it  today. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  a  de- 
bate raged  as  to  whether  the  power  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  should  be  used  for  national 
improvements. 

Tlie  Civil  War  resolved  on  the  .battleiield 
tie  ciuestion  as  to  w'hether  every  human 
being  lould  be  a  whole  human  being  or 
whether  ;  ome  would  remain  three-fifths  oi 
a  Iiuman  being. 

The  last  half  of  the  19th  century  saw  the 
emergence  of  national  problems  which  could 
not  be  solved  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  20th  century  saw  more  of  the  :  ame 
and  it  siiw  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Federal  Go\T?rnment  in  the  com.mon  defense 
of  our  Qountry   and   the   free   wojfjd. 

The  1930's  saw  more  experiment  to  find 
national  solutions  for  national  problems  in 
our  domestic  economy.  The  search  con- 
tinues. We  saw  the  drift-away  from  rep- 
resentative government,  a  dangerous  drift. 
and  we  paid  a  price  for  it  in  the  decline  of 
St.'.te  governments. 

We  taw  this  drift  stoppca,  and  reversed 
by  the  decisions  of  the  U^-  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Baker  v.  Car;-  and  subsequent 
decisions. 

Today  we  need  to  ac.iin  examine  the  rea- 
sons for  our  Federal  system.  We  need  to  be 
sure  that  we  have  a  rational,  commonsense 
Federal  system,  and  we  need  to  guard  against 
drifting  into  a  lopsided  federalism. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation,  we  need  our  Federal  system  to  pro- 
vide lor  our  common  defense.  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  remind  us  of  those 
tyrannical  forces  which  would  like  to  destroy 
for  al!  time  the  idea  Qf  representative  gov- 
ernment and  the  rule  of  lav.-. 

We  need  our  Federal  system  to  insure 
iustice  for  every  American  citizen  whether 
lie  be  in  Selma'or  Manhattan,  in  Texas,  or 
Alaska. 

A  new-  element  has  been  added.  A  great 
scholar  in  the  Library  of  Commerce  pointed 
out  to  iSe  that  today  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple is  just  as  important  as  the  movement  of 
goods.  He  said  that  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
.stiiution  thought  mainly  in  terms  of  the 
movement  of  goods.  Now.  he  said,  every 
American  h.as  a  stake  in  the^  health,  educa- 
tioij.  and  welfare  of  every  other  American 
because,  who  knows,  at  the  rate  people  move 
about  the  other  fellow  may  be  your  next  door 
noich.bor.  Or.  who  knows,  you  may  leave 
tha^i  subdivision  in  DeKalb  County.  Ga..  and 
move  to  De  Kaib  County.  111.,  or  Seattle  for 
th.u  matter. 

Last  week  I  spoke  to  the  Atl.aita  Lawyers 
Club  and  I  made  tiiis  point  to  them.  All  of 
tiK  who  are  legally  trained  and  who  are  in- 
terested in  government  have  a  duty  to  adapt 
our  Federal  system  to  the  realities  of  today. 
We  need  to  make  il  work  for  us  and  not 
against  us.  W'e  can  and  must  m^kq  our 
Federal  system  a  great  instrument  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  reason.  It  is  not  "that"'  Fed- 
eral Government — it's  "our"  Federal  Go\crn- 
ment. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  do  much.  Arms 
are  needed  in  Vietnam.  But  of  ermal  im- 
portance   in    this    world    struggle    are\  indi 


vidual  men  and  women  who  will,  in  their 
daily  lives,  build  respect  for  the  rule  of  law 
and"  for   our   Federal   system  of   government. 


Utah  and  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965 

EX'IENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH  . 

]N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd.  I  include  herewith  my  address  to 
the  Kou.se  oi  Delegates  of  the  Utah  Edu- 
cation Association  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
April  24.   1965: 

.^t-.';RFSS   OF   REPRESENTATIVE   LaVRENXE   J.   BtR- 

TON.  OF  Utah,  BrroRE  the  HotsE  of  Dele- 
gates OF  the  Utah  EnrcATioN  Association 
IN  Salt  L,ake  Citv,  April  24,  1965 

It  IS  a  ple.isure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  Utah  Education  Association  . 
House  of  Delegates  today  ab-out  matters  of 
mvitual  concern.  I  am  grateful  to  the  offi- 
cers and  members  cf  this  body  for  extending 
this  courtesy. 

As  a  member  in  g.-xid  standing  of  the  UEA 
for  a  r;umber  of  years.  I  like  to  think  that  I 
have  -^jzv.e  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
problems,  responsibilities,  and  opportunities 
that  the  education  prolession  has  in  our 
Sta*e. 

Utah  and  its  educators  have  a  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished heritage.  Without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. I  think  it  can  be  said  that  no" 
people  anywhere  in  America  put  more  re- 
sponsibility in  the  hands  of  their  educators 
or  place  more  emphasis  on  education  and 
expect  more  from  their  pulDlic  schools  than 
do  the  citizens  of  Utah.  ^v -^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  this  verjjSjcjit- 
agc — our  tremendous  effort  in  suppont  of 
school  programs,  the  unusually  large  enroll-^ 
ments  in  Uuih.  the  great  responsibility  that 
we  place  on  cur  teacher.=  .  and  the  liigh  expec- 
tations that  we  have  alway;£  had  for  educa- 
tion— that  has  caused  our  systems  in  every 
Utah  county  to  be  stretched  and  strained, 
perh.ips  not  to  the  breaking  point,  but  cer- 
\.iin'.y.  to  a  ti^.ut  position.  Con.'^equently. 
we  have  our  problems  todav.  But  then,  we 
have  had  them  in  the  past.  We  wi'.l  cer- 
tainly have  them  in  the  future.  Tlie  fact 
thPt  pi'oblems.  like  the  poor,  will  be  al- 
ways with  us.  does  not  relieve  ils  of  trying 
to  solve  them,  just  as  our  predecessors  in 
this  field  have  done  before..  In  otir  efforts  to 
make  better,  to  refine  and  specialize  otir  edu- 
c.itional  services,  we  seem,  in  a  sense,  to  be 
adding  to  our  burden.  But  tliat's  all  right. 
It  IS  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

An  excellent  personal  education  has  be- 
come s;;mething  that  is  no  longer  merely  nice 
to  have  or  desirable.  Today,  a  good  cdtic- 
tion  is  all  but  necessary  if  a  person  is  to 
become  a  good  citizen,  a  provident  parent, 
arid,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  "a  tax- 
payer, instead  oi  a  taxeater." 

My  short  record  in  Congress.  I  think,  wcv.ld 
sliow  that  I  am  not  nearly  so  sympathetic 
w-ith  pain-relieving  welfare  programs  as  I  am 
in  favor  of  programs  desig'.icd  to  effect,^,  per- 
manent cure.  By  strengthening  education. 
we  are  helping  to  cure,  not  njcrc'.y  relie\e. 
some  of  our  national  problems. 

While  educ.'ition  is  not  the  sole  prescription 
for  all  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  prob- 
lems rampant  in  mid-20th  century  America? 
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1"   :f,  ;:;  my  jiidsnient.  the  best  grer.t  l-.o:-'c  U) 
l.^lp  i-.s  .-.cnicvc  our  n;itional  go;Tlr.  i 

In  good  conscience.  I  have  supported  Fea% 
er.U  ;-..cI  to  vor.'.t.o.K.l  schools.  iiK-'ner  c:h;c.'.- 
i.on.  iw.d  munpQii:er  retr;.inin;:.iir3  wcl!  r.s 
Fcacr.il  lo.m  proiO'irnis  for  ooUci^MCacicr.ts. 
Fiiiullv.  with  some  reserv.itlciis.  I^^J^icrted 
tV.e  recently  passed,  EO-caHed  Fodcr..!  aid  to 
c;iiicr.tion  bill  which  will  give  Utah  anyroxi- 
m..tcly  54. 100,000  this  coming  yciir.  I  s,iy  I 
i--..ppoi led  it  with  rescr%;iiions  bccaii:-.e  in 
t;:ins  of  whr.t  is  best  for  Utah  we  coV.ld  h.ive 
h-id  a  better  bill  :i  the  ma.iority  p.niy  li-d 
allowed  some  anieiidmcnts.  My  reference  to 
the  majority  is  not  designed  r.s  a  politic;:! 
coniment.xry.  for  indeed,  it  w.\,s  a  member  of 
that  party,  Reprcscntiuive  Edith  Green, 
Dcmocr.it.  of  Oregon,  wiio  sponsored  tiic  key 
;,mendment  that  would  hqve  made  possible 
a.  more  fair  distribntion  at  Federal  funds 
r.n-iC->nf;  all  Sti.tfs.  , 

Under  title  I  of  the -bill,  as  it'^ns^ed.  .ap- 
portionment of  funds  is  made. to  .-^ch-ol  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  thp  number  of 
school-age  children  living  within  the  districts 
v.no  are  from  families  with  rn  annual  income 
of  less  than-$2.000.  It  is  estimated  that  Utah 
has  '13,989  socii  children.  However,  the 
amotint  that  v.  ai  be  gr.inted  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  ciis:rlcts  for  each  child 
in  this"  classification  wlU  vary  from  State 
to  State.  -This  is  because  the  Federal  grant 
in  each  State  will  be  equal  to  the  average 
expenditure  per  student  that  State  h:.s 
alre.idy  becn^  making. 

Tli9  purpose  of  the  Green  -niendment  was 
to  eUminate  this  variance.  Under  terms  of 
this  amendment  each  State  would  have  re- 
ceived the  s..me  amount  of  money  for  each 
q\i.ilifying  child. 

For  e.xample.  had  ti:i?  Greai  amendment 
p.-issed.  Utah's  per  student  share  under  title 
i  of  the  act  would  have  been  approximately 
i-201  per  qualifying  student  as  against  the 
?187  we  will  receive  untkr  terms  of  the  bill 
as  parsed.  In  terms  of  total  dollars.  Utah 
would  have  received  some  $2,811,000  under 
The  Green  amendment  instead  of  tiie 
82,027.000  apportioned  under  the  approved 
bill.  There  is  a  danger  that  this  biij.  may 
merely  help  the  "rich  get  richer  and  theNpoor 
get  poorer."  In  a  colloquy  with  Mrs,  G^.en- 
on  the  House  floor  during  the  debate.  I 
asked  her.  in  substance,  if  that  would  not 
be  the  net  e.Tect  of  the  apportionment  for- 
mula unless  her  amendment  were  adopted. 
She  agreed  that  it  would  be,  , 

For  example,  one  of  our  problems  in  Ut.ih, 
as  any  superintendent  wlu  is  trying  to  hire 
teachers  can  tell  you.  is  the  gre.-.t  disparity 
betweep  what  our  Utah  districts  cap  pay  a 
t':-.\chfer  and  what  the  same  teacher  can  ob^ 
tain  for  his  ser'.ices  in  a  wealthier  WestPrn 
:ite,  such  as  California,     The  present  bill. 
.der  title  I.  will  give  Utah  the  aforenicn- 
•..ned    ,S2,e2T.000    and    will    cive    Cdifornia 
iT.J. 14.5.000.     UUh's  per  student  share   v.-ill 
be  jl3T  as  against  California's  .i2C5  per  stu- 
dent share.    Oflicr  wealthy  States  are  trc..*ed 
even  belter  by  this  bill.    Nov.-  York  gets  $.353 
for    each    c;u.ilifying    student.      Corsnecticut 
gets  $27G;   New  jersey  ■S2«3.     This  is  not  afi. 
equahzing  bill;  I  believe  it  should  have  been. 
It  certainly  does  not  a'.\ard  any  E's  for  effort. 
Mr  purp-ise  here  is  not  to  l-ndulgre  in  a  sour 
pr"..pes  recapitulation.     I  do  think,  however, 
that  it  is  Im-portant  to  point  out  that  ,io-.v 
we  pre  going  to  have  Federal  aid  in  the  f  .rm 
of  this  act.  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  panacea  for 
all  of  our  Utah  educational  headachesl 
-    Another  aspect  of  title  V  of  the  biN  was 
cause  for  considerable  concern  for  Utahrdur- 
ing  the  House  debate.    It  t^'  is  origiuaiO'  i^P- 
rtsented  by  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  umall 
cjunties    haying    less    tiian    100    scho;.l-a.ie 
children  from~families  in  thefless-than-J2,000 
".-.tr-gory  v.-ould  net  qualify  \for  aid.     E'.cven 
Utah  counties  were  In  this  ,igroup.     I   urged 
in  debate  on  the  Hoius  floor  thrtt  the  bill  be 
amended    to    eliminuto    the    arbitrary    100- 
s'.udent  minimum.     Although   my   propofial 
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v..:s  rejected,  I  have  since  been  adv  sed  by 
tlie  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
c.ition  that  smaller  counties  will  be  eligible 
for  aid.  provided  that  a  minimum  oi  3  per- 
cent of  school-age  children  residing  therein 
are  from  families  earning  less  than  $2,000 
per  annum. 

Many  people,  including  nio,  who  finally 
voted  for  the  bill  had  some  genuine  i  eserva- 
t,ons  ab.'^ut  the  role  private  and  r  liglous 
schools  wouM  play  in  p;utlcipatlng  in  the 
funds.  Generally,  we  wrote  a  goo<  legis- 
lative history  during  the  debate  on  tl  is  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  the  intent  of  Congre  «  that 
any  services  given  private  and  r  'ligious 
schools  should  only  be  given  tlirot  gh  the 
;irgis  of  the  public  schools. 

My  api>rehension  on  this  point  st(  ms  not 
so  much  from  lack  of  c.oncern  abi  ut  the 
qualily  of  private  schools  as  it  doi  s  from 
concern  for  the  future  of  public  schools. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  that  private  schools 
have  eqtial  access  to  public  mono;  s  with 
the  public  schools,  that  will  be  '  all  she 
wrote"  for  the  public  school  system  o '  Amer- 
ica. Tliose  of  us  who  are  i'ntpreitcd  in 
strengthenirig  and  improving  public  schools 
must  always  be  alert  to  this  danger- -and  it 
is  a  danger.  If  your  church  or  my  church 
wants  to  operate  its  own  school  syste  "n.  then 
you  and  I  ought  to  pay  for  it — and  not  the 
public  treasury. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  opposed  to  any  form  nf  Federal  aid 
have  used  the  oft-heard  cry  of  Fcde  al  con? 
trols.  BtJt  mak?  no  mistake  abo  it  this, 
there  are  many  people  sympathetic  to  edu- 
cational probletns  for  whom  this  i  a  real 
threat.  Now  that  I'ederal  aid  is  acre.  It 
15  incumbent  upon  those  of  you  who  t  ave  said 
fnr  so  many  years  that  there  wouM  be  no 
Federal  controls  with  Federal  aid.  to  make 
Billy-wen  Etxre  that  there  aren't  any. 

Some  oppo.'^ition  locally  has  developed  be- 
cause it  Is  said  that  Utah's  shars  of  the 
total  cost  of  thi.i  educational  bill  in  Iterms  of 
Utah  tax  dollars  contributed  is  aUn^'-t  ?.5 
million,  and  the  total  that  Utah  .st  .ii';  to 
collect  is  only  $4,100,000.  I  rccogtii^'e.  from 
a  strictly  parochial  point  of  view,  tfliat  this 
is  a  legitimate  area  of  concern.  Ptisonally, 
■however.  I  am  not  impressed  v.itii  tijis  argu- 
ment. We  come  from  a  State  t!iat  through 
rool.">mation  projects,  forest  and  paiik  devel- 
opments, public  Innds  expenditure;*— not  to 
iViontion  defense  outlays — receives  much 
more  in  rettirn  from  the  Fed^al  Govorn- 
ment  than  we  contribute  in  tn.itci  to  tb.e 
Federal  Treasury  in  those  particuljir  areas. 
If  every  State  dele'tation  merely  voCcd  along 
self-interest  line.=;,  all  Federal  programs 
would  become  ennieshed  in  a  selfish  morass 
and  few  would  ever  be  authorized. 

Tiie  bill  as  p.issed  contains  the  following 
provisions  in  terms  of  Utah's  participation: 
Title  I  allows  for  direct  aid  to  Utah  school 
districts  in  a  total  amount  of  ■S2.62'f,783.  the 
money  to  be  apportioned  on  a  formtila  which 
grants  the  equivalent  of  the  averaftelcxpondl- 
ture  per  sttident  in  Utah  ($187)  ^or  each 
schoo'.-age  child  frc>m  a  family  earliing  less 
than  52,000  annually. 

Title   II    provides   for    the    expenditure   of 
"^587.662  in  Utah  in  support  of  a 
f"r  the  ."cquirririon  of  library  re.iourtcs,  toxt- 
bo-,kS,  and  other  printed  and  publshcd  in 
structional  materials. 

Title  III  would  make  av;iilable 
ma'ed  $690,284  for  financing  supj 
cciucational  centers  and  services  in 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  expenditufe  of  $100 
million  for  the  construction  of  national  and 
regional  cdu.cation  research  facili  lies. 
specific  grants  would  be  made  to  Ut  ^h  under 
tins  t'tle,  although  the  Utah  educ:  tion  sys- 
t.-m  v.-ould  rertrinly  stand  to  benel'  directly 
together  with  her  sister  States,  from  the 
establishment  and  operatipn 
facilities 

Title  V  provides  for  a  gr.int  of 
m.ate'y    .•r-207.310    to    Utah    to    be 


strengthening  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction. 

A  general  provision  of  the  act  also  extends 
for  2  more  years  the  granting  of  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas  under  Public  Law 
874. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  let  me  tell  yoti  that 
I  want  to  help  men  and  women  of  ftood  wMl 
and  sincere  intent,  both  in  and  oxit  of  the 
Utah  Education  Association,  achieve  tho:  c 
high  aspirations  for  our  profession  that  we 
all  EOck.» '  There  may  be  times  when  we  will 
not  ai;rcc  on  the  best  course  to  travel,  but 
at  least  I  ^ink  our  destination  will  be  the 
same. 

While  I  am  privileged  to  represent  this 
State  ii^the  Congress,  it  would  be  my  bope 
thai  you  will  consider  mc  a  "friend  at  court," 
£0  to  tpcaV:. 

In  terms  of  the  problems  of  education  in 
gciu-r-il,  and  Utah  edttcational  problems  in 
particular,  it  would  be  my  wish  always  to 
try  to  bo  a  party  to  their  solution  and  not 
a  part  of  the  problem.  I  hope  my  vote  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  was  just  that. 

Thanks  again  for  the  opporttmity  to  spe,ik 
to  you.  ' 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASS,\(  HU.-RTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Juj:c  S.  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Air.  Speaker,  it  was  i  ny 
pleasure  on  June  5.  1965,  to  be  invited 
to  the  nin*h  commencement  of  the 
Aquina.s  School  in  'MiUon,  Ma.s.s.,  a.s  prin-  . 
cipal  speaker.  Tin.-;  .school  vva.s  estab- 
lished in  195G  by  the  Contircjtation  of 
tho  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Aquinas  was 
founded  as  a  nonprofit 'educational  in- 
.stitution  for  training  youn'j  women  for 
successful  careers  in  business  and  was 
accredited  as  a  2-year  school  of  busi- 
ne.ss  in  1962  by  the  Accreditin'~;  Commis- 
sion for  Bu.sincss  Schools.  Wa.shington, 
D.C.  It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  15- 
acro  campus  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Hills 
in  Milton. 

Following  is  my  address: 

The  Stp.f.ims  .anh  tiii:  Oce.\x 

(Commencement  address  delivered  by  C''n- 
grcssman  J.\mfs  A.  Bi-.-rke  to  graduates  of 
the  Aquinas  School  for  Girls.  Milton  i^nd 
Newton,  Mass..  Saturday,  June  5.  1DCJ» 
Sister  Superior,  Sisters,  members  of  the 
faculty,  parents  and  friends  of  the  graduates, 
and  members  of  the  class  of  1365,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  bo  here  with  you  on 
this  significant  occasion  which  niarks  an- 
other milcitone  in  the  lives  of  tliese  attr.if- 
Live  and  hard-v.orking  young  ladies.  It  i.^ 
a  pleasure  because  c.ich  commencement  circ- 
mony  brings  another  group  of  American 
youth  closer  td^  what  must  be  the  goal  of  a 
great  democratic  nation;  the  full  participa- 
tioi-i  by  every  ciii>«^n  in  ihe  cjoiioniic.  social. 
and  political  workihgs  oNihat  natioiv"  . 
I  am  especially  honored  i-.nd  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending-  the  last 
joint  graduation  of  the  Aquiaas  School. 
Your  Sisters  tell  m'e  that  by  next  year  tlie 
beautiful  new  facilities  at  the  Newton  cam- 
pus will  bo  completed,  and  that  separalo  ^ 
commencements  will  be  held.  Therefore,  in 
the  future,  two  graduation  speakers  will  ba 
able  to  sliare  the  pleasure  t'.i at  is  luidi- 
videdly  mine  today. 

T'nc  schools  of  one's  community,  whether^ 
ptiblic  or  private,  are  a  matter  of  vital  con; 
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cern  lo  every   thinking  citizen.     Such   con- 
cern   is    vividly    intensified    If    one    has    the 
privilege,   as   I   do,   of   reprosentmg   his   area 
m  our^  National   Government.     It   is,   there- 
fore, a  great  source  of  inspiration  and  con- 
fidence for  me,  and  I  am  surt,  for  others,  to 
know   that  there  is  within   our  district  an 
orgt< niz.it ion    which    is    selflessly^ devoted    to 
pro-.idlng  the-best  possible  opportunities  for 
farther  Christian  education.     The  contribu- 
tion of  this  order,  the  Ki.sters  of  St.  Jo^^eph 
of  Boston,  is  not  limited  to  this  one  institu- 
i:»jn.   nor   to   this   one   period   of   tiriie.     For 
nearly  100  years  now.  the  Sisters  have  played 
a  Uirge    and   expanding   role    in    the   educa- 
tional   history    of.  our    State    and    Nation. 
The  size  and  "diversity  of  the  school  prf^^ram 
supported  by  the  Boston  Sisters  alone  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  vision  and  devot,on 
of  the  order.     For  Aquinas  is  but  one  of  the 
more  than  100  educational  institutions  oper- 
Etod  by  the  Sisters:    institutions  that  range 
from    a    college    to    grammar    schools,    from 
Rcademies    to    an    educational    clinic.     And 
3crc«ss   the   land,    in    Chicago,   Los    Angeles, 
Stuita    Fe,    and    many    other    cities,    other 
ihotherhous'es   of   the   Sisters  of   St.  Joseph 
fre  also  engaged  in  this  great  work.- 

Thus,  we  Cnin  see  that  it  was  not  a  new 
departure  for  the  Sisters  v.hen  Mother  Mary 
■  Euphrasia  established  your  schcol  a  decade 
ago.  but  only  a  further  in.stance  of  the 
order's  continuing  commitment  to  education. 
In  the  past  decade.  I  have  viewed  the  growth 
and  progress  of  this  ins^ution  with  great 
pride  and'  satisfaction.  yTen  years  ago.  30 
young  ladies  enrolled  m  your  new  school 
to  prep.-'.re  thei-nselves  th.-ough  Christian  ed- 
ucation for  useful  and  sitisfying  professional 
careers.  Next  fall.  400lstudents  v.-ill  begin 
the  same  experience  oiry2  campuses.  This 
record  of  service  is  one  iiiV'hich  all  of  you — 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students — can 
take  jtistifiable  pride,  one  foV  which. the  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  our  area,  our  St;te.  and  our 
N.  lion  is  vour  due. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  to  me  that 
vcur  institution,  estr.biislied  by  an  order  of 
Christian  educators,  should  bear  the  name 
of  one  who  throughout  his  life  was  directly 
involved  in  the  various  processes  of  educa-  v 
ticn  and  who  is  the  patron  of  all  Catholic 
schools.  As  you  recall.  St,  Thomas  -was  born 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century,  a 
period  v.hich  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  uni- 
versity as  we  recognize  it.  St.  Tliomas  began 
his  formal  studies  at  ohe  of  these  infant 
universities — the  one  of  Naples — and  re- 
mained, of  cotirse.  in  the  scholastic  milieu 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  both  as  .scholar 
and  teacher. 

In  later  life,  when  St.  Thomas  had  become 
famous  through  his  v.-ritings  and  his  repu- 
tation for  general  erudition,  many  younger 
peuple  sought  his  coun.=el  on  various  matters. 
On  one  occa.sion.  a  young  Dominican  asked 
for  .advice  on  how  to  pursue  learning.  St. 
Thomas'  answer,  stemming  as  it  did  from 
the  experience  g.iined  through  a  lifetime 
.  o;  .seeking  knowledge,  seenis  to  me  as  valid 
todi^,-  as  it  was  when  given  seven  centuries 
t  eo     He  wrote,  in  part : 

■  Brother  John,  since  you  have  fts'ked  me 
ho-.r  one  should  s^f  about  to  acquire  the 
'  treasure  of  knowledge,  this  is  my  advice  to 
v:u  concerning  it:  namely,  that  you  should 
c-ioose  to  enter,  not  straightway  into  the 
ocean,  bur  by  way  cf  the  little  streains:  for 
cliKicult  things  ought  to  be  reached  by  -way  of 
c   -v  ones," 

Nov.-  I  think  the  wisdoni  in  this  advioe  is 
enhanced  when  we  remember  that  St. 
Thomas  was  indeed  a -scholar,  but  not  iherely 
r.  scholar.  Although  tlie  writings  for. which 
he  is  celebrated  are  mainly  theological  in 
-1  --i-e.  St  Thrm.^s  w.\s  really  a  many-sided 
1  Mllv  basef  individual  quite  aware  of  the 
re  .1  world  about  him.  It  has  been-said  of 
him  that  he  was  as  interested  in  politics 
or  mvsticism  as  in  metaphysics  or  theology. 
Frcn  This,  it  would  .appear  that  his  advice 
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is  appiicaljle  not  only  U^  the  formal,  scho- 
lastic study  of  the  schoolroom  variety,  but  Uj 
the  greater,  even  lirnitle.--.s.  .',tuuy  which  is 
the  living  of  life  itself, 

T'XJay,  you  young  ladies  are  pas.sing  your 
second    significant    milestone,  .leaving    the 
.second  of  the  major  divisions  of  -your  lives 
behind    you.      I   think   the   two  periods    you 
have  come  through  arc  examples  of  the  little 
streams  mentioned  by  St.  Thomt^.    The  first 
period,    and   the    firit   Utile   stream,    can    be 
equated  with  your  life  as  a  child  in  the  lap 
of  your  family.     When  you  entered  the  first 
b'ra'de,  the  stream  of  your  childhood  entered 
a  larger  tributary  reprt^.ented  by  formal  edu- 
cation.    There,  you  learned   lessons  from   a 
ne-A-  set  of  adults— your  teachers— :;and  from 
vour  new  classmates  as  well.     But  just  as  a 
'anr.xh  bro-jk  enters  a  larger  one  and  makes 
it   e-.en    larger,,  so    v.-ith    your    life:    the   ex- 
ptri^nces    and' knowledge    gained-   in    your 
childhood   were  not   lost  when   you   entered 
.school,  but  joined  with  the  new  experiences 
and  knowledge  y^ju  gatltered  in  the  .schools. 
Ar.d   nov.-.   you  are   at   the  mouth   of   the 
Efcond  strearn.  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
ocean  of  the  e-.eryday  world.    To  tay  what  the 
streams  traversed  by  you  thus  far  are  little 
is  not  to  say  that  thev  are  insignificant.     As 
St.  Thomas  has  said.  tVie  easy  should  come  as 
a  preparation  for  the  difficult.     The  le.ssons 
you  have  learned-  may  have  seemed  difficult 
at  the  time  of  learning,  but  Dhey  were  easier 
tlian  many  you  mtist  learn  on  the  oceaii  of 
the  future. 

In  your  travels  on  th.at  ocean,  your  ex- 
periences and  encoun-i,ers  will  be  more  im- 
mediate and  intense  than  those  to  which 
you  are  accustomed;  your  lessons  will  be 
more  varied  and  less  susceptible' of  copybook 
solutions:  and  your  teachers  will  often -be 
impersonal  and  less  benign  than  those  you 
have  known  heretofore,  I  must  add.  h-Dw- 
ever.  witi\  certainty  and  with  great  delight, 
that  if  your  lessons  will  be  harder,  then  in 
like  degree  will  your  satisfaction  on  master- 
ing them  be  greater. 

,Yoti  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  full  and  vari- 
eg'ated'future.  The  first  transition  you  must 
make  is  that  from  schoolgirl  to  career 
V  woman.  Most,  of  you  will  make  this  change 
efT»rtlc&sly.  for.  thanks  to  Aquinas  and  to 
your  own  diligence,  you  now  possess 
marketable  skills  jn  a  specialized,  high-de- 
mand, field.  As  members  of  the  American 
laixjr  force,  yoti  will  become  producers  as 
well  as  consumers.  One  of  the  prcblerr^ 
you  will  face  is  how  to  balance'  these  two 
functions'..  But  then  we  all  face  that  prob- 
lem, -whether  *e.are  Congressmen  cr  c:.re- 
takers.  ' 

You  will  be  molders  of  public  opinicn  and 
full  partJiers  in  the  governmental  processes 
of  vour  Nation,  ^i^iis  may  seem  pttrely  a 
privilege,  a  thing  to  be  looked  forw.ard  to. 
It  is  that  indeed,  but  it  also  carries  with  it 
responsibilities.  Citizenship  in  a  democracy 
is  exercised  through  the  ballot;  but  to  exer- 
cise good  citizenship,  you  must  form  opin- 
ions, speak  out.  debate,  argue,  consult,  per- 
suade, read,  listen,  shcut  if  necessary.^  aita 
then  vote. 

You  will  be  the  protectors  and  the  agents 
of  trai-.sn'.ission  for  otir  co-antry's  cultural, 
social,  and  religious  heritage.  It  will  not  be 
enous'n.  for  you  to  do  yotir  paid  -work  well 
and  neclect  these  oth.er  aspects  of -life  Y-;u 
must  s"trike  a  balance,  you  rnvtst  set  up  a 
svEtem  of  priorities  among  many  diverse  n.-t- 
ters. 

And  most  of  you  will  become  wives  and 
mothers. '  The  homes  yot^i  establish  -will  be 
the  sources  of  new  little  streams  down  whic'n 
vou  will  cuide  the  next  generation  on  its 
journey  to  the  great  ocean  you  yourselves  are 
abaut  to  enter  upon. 

There  are  also  other  large  problems,  other 
tough  ehallenecs  that  you  -R-ill  face,  ranging 
in  area  of  occurrence  from  the  local  to 
the  extraterrestrial.  There  is  the  ongcinc 
ideological  struggle  being  w.iced  between  the 
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East  and  the  West,  with  authoritarianism  or 
freedom  as  the  ultimate  outcome.* and  world 
peace  and  .g-arvival  hanging  m  the  balance. 
Ti.t-re  IE  the  discor.cert;i.g  s^plit  thtt  may  be 
developing  withm  the  very  ranks  of  the  West-  . 
ern  allies.  There  is  the  conte.st  being  waged 
for  space,  and  there  will  be  new  prufcienriS 
once  space  is  conquered. 

Nearer  honae.  there  are  several  t!-G-L.'r/.e:.-.me 
areas  of  great  imoprt.    There  is  the  ciisgrace- 
ful  situation  of  i^verty  and  hunger  m  the 
most    abundantly>ndowed'land    on    earth. 
Th-^re  are  p&vtr:Vs  concomitants,  ignor.^nce 
a::d  crnne  to  be  dealt  with.    Tl-.ese  problemb 
will  be  further  complicated  by  the  expected 
advances    in    technology    and    the    increased 
incidence  of  automation.     There  i.s  the  war 
to  be  waged  on  killing  and  crippling  diseases^ 
'those   of' the  mind   as   well   as   those  of  the 
bodv.     And  far  from  least  critical,  there  is 
the  "nagging,  m^orally   upsettms   problem   of 
racial    'equality,    understanding,     and    civil, 
rii;hts. 

Now  It  may  seem  to  you  that  motet  of  theie 
issues  v.ill  be  worked"  out  at  rather  a  far 
removal  from  your  personal  lives,  that  their 
resolution  will  scarcely  concern  you  m  a 
direct  manner.  If  you  feel  tiiat  way.  I  m-Jst 
respectfully  say  that  you  are  mistaken.  In 
the  world  of  today,  there  can  be  no  isolation. 
Tlie  problems  I  have  cited  are  American  prob- 
lems, and  as  Americans  you  will  be  involved 
in  them  and  aifected  by  their  resolution. 

I  paint  a  drab  pict-are  c:  -r.e  ocean  you  are 
embarking,  upon'  Ev.t  I  f-rmly  believe  that 
all  is  not  darkne=s.  I  vs-:-alu  rent.r.d  yo-u  o: 
the  words  of  William  Faulkner  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Nobel  Prize  for  literai-ore.  and  who 
wcrs  one  of  America's  greatest  literary  spckes- 
men.  a  man  who  indeed  saw  the  -world  darkly. 
6ut  who  could  say:  "I  believe  that  mankind 
w;il  no:  merely  endure:  he  whl  prevail." 

Your  futures,  mien,  will  be- complex  and 
demanding.  They  will  be  froUght  with  grave 
iss-acs.  decisions,  problems  ana  quandarie=. 
I  am  ccnndent.  howe-. er.  that  farcugh  dili- 
gent exercise  of  jrfie  m.cral  values,  di^plm?. 
and  special  skills  that  you  take  aw^  :r::n 
the  little  streams  cf  heme,  schccl.  ai.ci 
Aqtnnas.   your   futures   will   be    brigh-.' 

I  thank  you  and  extend  to  each  ::  y;v,  my 
best  wishes  on  yotir  vcyage. 

^^ 

Commencement  Pr.0GF..'i:: 

*Acadentic    precession:     Gradu."-."es.    gaests. 
faculty. 

Chorus:   The  Naticna".  Ar.-hem 
Invocation:    Eev.    W'llliam   J,    :>:c-:ea     the- 
ology instructor.  Miltcn  Aq-jma; 

Welcome:  Sister  ^:  B'-.-itit-n  C=J  cirectir 
cf  the  Milton  School. 

Reading  of  award  for  Secretary  c:  the  Ye.-r; 
E.-rbara  M.  Curley.  the   1964  recipier.V, 

Presentation  of  the  award  ■  By  Mr.  Jantes  I. 
B.-.rnes,  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.  t;  K.thlecn  M 
Murphy,  class  C-:  1962, 

Itttrcducticn  cf  speaher  re::re.=  f.tir-g  Mr 
D-o.iel  E  Du^gan.  chairm;.::  ;:  tit?  Mil"::: 
Selectmen;  Mr.  Wiliii^m  White  iri-ictntai: 
tov.-n  cf  M.lt-zn. 

Address  to  the  cradu.te;.  H;:t.  J.-.rirs  A 
3vF.:-tE.  Con3re?s  cf  the  United  States 

Reading  of  the  diploma:  Sister  M.  R  ;:;rt, 
CSJ.  director  c:  the  Newtcn  Sthc-:!. 

Presentatiott  cf  diplcn-ias:  Sisi-ir  M  E.. -wi- 
thin. CSJ.  director  cf  the  Mtltcn  Sen  :  :1 

Blessing  cf  grad-ua'tes  and  acstinliy :  Rev. 
John  E.  Fcley"^  theclcgy  ir.str'.i::  ;r  N-?T%-;it 
.i.c:-ai;:as 

Ciiorus:  America   the  Be.- vtiftth 
Recessional:  Orsanist-s' — Frances  M 
cr.5^.  M:.rg:ret   s'Crlematt.  class  cf 
:::it:n   c-.  rt-.^iirs- 
T.-:-\--:-"  -iraicr.."  ~t:'  ciQ'.cl 
Elaine  Titertsa  Chipman.  Milton^ 
Marv  Kathor.ne  C.leman.  Hyde  r.rk 
Kathleen  J-.ne  Cj-llins.  Bramt-ee, 
J.r.'.e'.  Mary  Concannc-n.  Dorchester. 
Marv  Marr.-.ret  Curran.  Miltcn. 
Jvnt'oeEhz.;b^th  DaDcmo  H^dc  P.  rk 
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Cnrol  A    D  .Ru,  M--,ir  irrt. 
P.itric.a  M..rie  Davis.  Dcdham. 
Carol  Ar,:ie  Downe?.  Diircher.tor. 
Susau  Marie  Fitzgerald,  E/ii  Wcynioi.th. 
Barbrr;i  E.  Folsom.  Avon. 
Karen  Marie  Foyo.  Maitap.m. 
K:'tnicen  Ann  Gately.  Brockton. 
Jeanne  Fr'^.nces  IIe:v.nng.  Braintree. 
Barbara  Helena  Hoy.  Milton.  ^ 

'     Patricia  Ann  KJeniiry, Milton. 
il.iry  J.  Kor'JO;  ta.  Bndgewatrr.. 
Susrm  Elaine  Krauss.  Raivlo^Jh.' 
•  M.irjor»e  Ann  Lievi.  Milton.   V 
?i.;ucy  Ada  I.y.ir.s.  Matt.'pa:'.. 
Susan  C.  MacCarthy.  Brookii:ie.    ' 
Christine  M.  MacDonald,  Milton. 
G:'nilcUne  Marie  Mj.nr.ir.i;.  Canton. 
Marilyn  Lee  Marney.  V>  o'.-aston.'  ' 
Joiuitie  Patricia  McDonald,  Braintree. 
Carole  Ann  Meehan.  Woliaston. 
Dcirdrc  Ma:  ie  Moriariy^Canron. 
Elizabeth  Ellen   Sbanlan.  Nortn   Qtu. .■:;■. '  ' 
Denico  Marie  SuiUvan.  Milton. 
Mary  Alice  S'.vceneyl  Brockton. 
Stephanie     Franccfca     T.ilrtov.aki,     South 
Boston.' 

^tiO-l'car  legal  sec'ctarial 

P'  borki.Claire  Anderson,  Brockton. 
J'.aiiTh  Ar.ne  C'.spi'"ly.  Westv.ood. 
Judith  Eileen  Flaherty.  BrahUrce. 
Barb.^ra  Am  Greene  Woliaston. 
M  .na  Ir?nc  J.-.ckson.  Woilnston. 
D  T.na-Marie  Lcanian,  New.on. 
Cliristona  Gordon  MinukAs.  Woliaston.^  * 
Anne  ^Ta^ie  Power  Dorc'ncster.^  * 
Fatricia  Eileen  Re'ijin,  Dpciham.    . 
Christine  M  rie  Rizzo.  East  Boston."  • 
J.- net  Marie  Towle,  Cohasset. 

Tuc-ycar  exccvtivc  icC'rctarial 

M.aireen  A.  Berry.  Quincy. 
Elaine  C.  Bellinghieri.  Canton. 
Patricia  Lorraine  Colarusso.  Randolph.-  * 
Bernadette  E.  Curtin.  Dcdham. 
Gcorsieanna  C.  Dalton..^Kc.r\v.)L.d. 
Maurita  A.  Daiton.  N  >r\vo;d.'  '  ^ 

Jeanne  F.  DeLucra.  North  Quincy.  l 

,  Dolores  Colette  DuBuc.  D  ■rchca'er. 

Clieryl  A.  E?an.  Quincy.   • 

J  .Knne  Marie  Francis.  Qtiincy. 
f       Goraldine  T.  Fra;cr.  Quincy. 

M:,ry  T.  Grimshaw.  Br.antree. 

Dale  J.  Henderson.  Quincy.* 

Constance  Ann  Langone,  Mattapan. 

:.:arie  Tlierese  McLellan,  Assiuippi. 
■    Diane  M.  Mello.  Milton. 

San.dra  Jean  Pyl.mt.  Hanover. 

E.lec;:  Ann  P.en::.  .  Connecticvit. 

O  ■.■:-'.:ar  executive  .secretarial 

G.I  11  Beverly  Andcrspn,  Randolph.' 

C.-irol  .-X.  D'Arigelo.  Norto.n. 
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F-;V.la  F.  F-'.z  M.U-^n. 
Sheila  P.  FitzGer.;ld.  E.'.,=  t  Milton. 
L  iUi.'e  E.  Gaivui,  C.n.ton. 
K..thl.-cn  Marie  Hanlun,  Braintrce.' 
Mary  Elfen  Hickey.  Rockland. 
EiU  on  M.irie  Joyce.  Roslindale. 
Jean  Marie  Le.ardo.  Revere.' 
P.luia  Marie  Maham,  Braintrce. 
Anne  Marie  Mahoney.  Milton. 
Leona  Eugenie  Mar.iget.  Weymouth 
M:iry  Ellen  MeJ^orrow.  Dorchester. 
Prance's  Louise  Nolan,  Weslwood. 
Shcri  L.  Weizcl.  Brockton. 
Prisciila  Jane  Vv  i.iston,  Jiaiicver. 

KEVv'TON    dR.\Dt7.ATES 

Ttvo-year  ler.al  secretarial 
Geraldine  Cynthia  Fleming,  New  lor 
Maurc.?n  Teresa  Foley.  Newton. 
Ka.hlecu  Mary  Kcaling.  Boston. 
Carol  Anne  McCarthy,  Lexington. 
Maiy  Louise  McClcUan,  Cambridge 
Catherine  Agnes  0'I,cary,  Brighton 
JEUzabcth  Anne  Scribnor,  Arlington 
M.ry  C.iiherine  Vose.  Framingham 

Tao-i'ear  medical  secretarial 
"  ry  Su.-an  Bonrccl,  Cambriclce. 
E.izabetlyJnne  Caminiti,  Waltham 
Roseann  Marie  Cutronl.  Cninbridst" 
Beverly  Ann  Cuzz:,  Wntertown. 
Joanne  ^1.  Deverc.uix,  Needhani. 
Annette  Clairo  Doucot.  Wr.Itham. 
Ann  Marie  Du.---ault.  Ncec'ham. 
Barbara  Marie  Fernald.  Connerticijt.'  « 
Arlone  Frances  Giordano.  West  Ne\f  ton. 
Carole  Jeo;n-ie  H:.ycs.  Auburudalc. 
Marie  E'nine  Martel.  Winthrop.' 
Frances  Helen  McCrfirey.  Brightor 
Maureen  Elaine  McCornrack,  Broo! 
Mary  Thorese  McKinnon.  Cambrid  ;e. 
Pr.trioia  Anne  McMillan.  Lowell. 
L.-'rralne  Rita  Merola,  Winthr^. 
Lj-rraine  Anne  Nolan.  Newton  Centre. 
Janet  I-.tarie  Nyren.  Natlck.' ' 
Jacqueline  P.atricia  O'Connor,  Witertown. 
Theresa  Ann  Shannon.  Somerville 
I^-Xr.riv'.rc't  Ann.Tuliy,  Brichton. 
M  iv  Eileen  Walker,  Cambridge. 

Tiio-ycar  vx^  ciitiv-2.sccreta:ikl 
:•.:   nrr en  Theresa  Carr,  Brighton 
-Carol  Lynn  Clark,  Ashland.'  '      • 
Patrici.-i  Marie  Clark,  Waltham. 
1  ..eit  .'-c  Anne  Colan.dreo,  Somervil  le.' ' 
L';ti:'"e  M:-.rie  d'Eutreraont,  Waltham. 
r\: .'.  .Mery  Dj.iovan.  Belmont.' 
Mary  Lonl-'.e  Grew,  Somerville 
M  -.ly  ri.M  II  -.11,  Newton. 
Paula  Je.in  Irwin,  Milford. 
Dianne  Frances  Marein,  Somervil  e. 
Virginia  Ann.e  McBride.  Belmont 


saline. 


Joanne  O'Connor,  Lowell. 
Marie  RoseMyrtho  Plai;.imorjd.  li  uli. 
Patricia  Ann  Sullivan,  Waltham. 
Ju.ii' h  Marie  Wells,  Natick. 

One-pear  executive  sccreta'  .al 
Joanne  Mary  Cllcn,  Watcrtown.- 
Kathleen  Mary  Carney.  Arlington. 

Geraldine  J  Cioppa,  Auburndalc. 

Anno  Marie  Flaherty,  Brighton. 

Susan  Jan-c  Gal^ny,  Belmont. 

Grace  >.iar!e  Harrington,  West  Newton. 

Nancy  Ann  Hav.'ke.  Arlington..* 

Kathevino  Ann  Hcaley,  Waltham. 

Judith  Ann  Johnson,  Woburn. 

r.tnry  J.  Mr'suire.  Waylard/ 

Joan  K'.thleen  McQuald.  Belmont. 

Clara  Marie  MontiUo,  Wesi  Ney.  ton. 

Joanna  Scrooc.  Newton. 

Patricia  Anne  Sunivan,  Tcw^k.sbury.' 

Mary  V.  Toomey,  Brif?;hton. 

Maureen  E.  Weker,  Winthrop.' 
t;siiEr.s 

William  Jackson. 
Stcrhen  Lan^onc. 
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OF    :■■  cW    Y.^RIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  S.  1965 

jMr.  FINO.     Mr.  Speakei',  todny  I  have 
introduced  legislation  t-o  m.-ike  i:  a  Fed- 


eral crime  to  assault 


}i  i.-Ull 


visors  acting  in  officii  1  co; Sicilies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  ire  Nation'.s  !■■:•  ';il 
supervisors  are  entiilod  to  clio  prolocLi^n 


of  the  Federal  criminal   l.rv 


v.hcn 


'tempts'are  made  to  1:^11  or  ii'.jure  li.cm 
while  they  are  ixirrorining  their  OiT;c:al 
duties.  I  urge  the  ConjTre.'^s  to  spell  out 
to  evildoers  the  fact  that  the  long  If^al 
ai-m  of  the  Federal  G-^vninrciu  protects 
Federal  employees. 


'  Honors. 
"  High  honors. 
3  Highest  horiors. 
•Member     of     Na.tl 
Society. 
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